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Why  Every  Farmer  and  Gardener 
Should  Use  a  SPRYWHEEL 

Thorough  cultivation  is  the  first  essential  of  good  farming.  Sprv- 
wheel  was  designed  to  eliminate  the  drudgery  and  awful  cost  of 
hand  hoeing.  The  Sprywheel  won’t  do  everything  from  breaking 
new  ground  to  grinding  grain,  shredding  corn,  sawing  wood  and 
cultivating  onions.  We  don't  know  of  any  machine  that  will  do  all 
of  these  jobs  equally  well. 

But  Sprywheel  will  do  any  work  a  hand  or  wheel  hoe  can  be  used 
for — and  it  enables  one  man  to  do  more  and  better  work  than  any 
five  men  pushing  hand  tools. 

Sprywheel  practically  eliminates  hand  hoeing,  just  as  the  McCormick 
harvester  ended  the  old,  laborious,  back-breaking  method  of  har¬ 
vesting  with  sickles  and  scythes.  That  is  how  it  "multiplies  man 
power  by  five  from  seedtime  to  harvest”.  That  is  why  every  farmer 
and  gardener  should  use  a  Sprywheel. 

% 

The  market  gardener  knows 

how  hard  and  expensive  it  is  to  get  help  for  hand  hoeing.  He  knows 
the  necessity  for  timely  cultivation.  The  market  gardener  often 
attempts  to  overcome  the  excessive  cost  of  hand  hoeing  by  spacing 
the  rows  wide  apart  so  that  a  horse-drawn  cultivator  can  handle 
most  of  his  cultivating  work.  Or  he  cuts  down  his  acreage.  Both 
are  wasteful  expedients  on  high  priced,  fertile  land. 

Using  Sprywheel,  rows  can  be  planted  so  close  together  that  the 
plants  have  just  enough  room  to  attain  maximum  size.  Every  row 
can  be  cultivated  as  often  as  necessary.  Profits  per  man  and  per 
acre  simply  multiply. 

The  half  acre  home  gardener 

often  limits  the  size  of  his  garden  patch  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  cultivating  done,  doing  it  himself,  or  finding  time  to 
attend  to  a  garden  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  lawn  in  presentable 
condition.  Sprywheel  solves  his  problem. 

Besides  all  kinds  of  cultivating  tools  for  weeding,  mulching,  hoeing 
and  hilling,  there  is  the  Sprywheel  Lawn  Mower  Attachment.  It  can  be 
attached  in  less  than  five  minutes.  It  converts  the  Sprywheel  into 
a  power  lawn  mower  remarkable  for  sturdiness,  simplicity  and  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Reduces  handling  a  large  garden  and  keeping  extensive  lawns 
properly  cut  to  a  simple  matter  of  an  occasional  half  hour’s  work. 

For  farmers  who  raise  staple  crops 

— tobacco,  cotton,  peanut  and  corn  growers,  sugar  beet  farmers,  etc. — the  Spry¬ 
wheel  is  quite  as  valuable.  After  the  plants  have  grown  high  or  spread  into  the 
lows  so  that  multiple  row  cultivators  can't  be  used  or  horses  put  in  without 
damage,  Sprywheels  provide  continuous  cultivation  at  the  very  time  cultivation 
is  most  necessary. 

The  value  of  continuous  cultivation  has  been  convincingly  proved  on  scientifi¬ 
cally  managed  farms.  Yield  has  been  increased  to  show  four  hundred  percent 
profit  on  the  cost  of  continuous  and  late  cultivation — even  when  the  late  cultivation 


was  done  in  the  old  expensive  way — with  the  hand  hoe.  The  additional  cost  of 
the  extra  cultivating  with  Sprywheel  will  show  profits  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
the  work  and  the  machine  itself. 

Cost  o  f  Sprywheel  operation 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  keeps  a  Sprywheel  running  all  day.  Enables  one  man  to 
cultivate  fifteen  miles  ofvide,  single  row, — considerably  more  with  the  two  or  three 
row  attachments  which  can  he  used  while  the  plants  are  small,  when  rows  are 
planted  close  together.  The  accompanying  letter  is  one  out  of  scores  we  have 
received.  Read  it. 
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The  Best  Money-Maker  a  Market  Gardener  Ever  Had  Offered” 


Messrs.  If.  C.  Dodge,  Inc.  October  21,  1920 

Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  : 

After  having  used  the  Sprywheel  during  the  past  season  on  our  market  garden 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  I  want  you  to  know  that  it  has  performed  its 
work  in  a  splendid  manner. 

I  he  problem  of  the  market  gardener,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  to  get  the  work  done  at 
the  right  time.  This  has  always  been  difficult  w  ith  hand  labor.  Your  Sprywheel 
does  so  much  work  in  a  short  time  that  today  the  problem  is  simple.  Not  only 
does  the  Sprywheel  excel  as  a  weeder,  but  it  also  stirs  the  ground  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  hand  labor  and  very  much  faster. 

In  my  opinion  the  "Sprywheel  Tractor”  is  the  best  money  maker  that  a  market 
gardener  ever  had  offered  to  him. 


Very  truly  yours 

J.  W.  RUSSEL,  Jr. 


Onfi  Wolcott  Road 
Winchester,  Mass. 


A  Selling  Franchise  You  Will  App  rove 


The  Sprywheel  Dealers*  Continuous  Exclusive  Territory  Franchise  pro¬ 
tects  the  dealer  against  invasion  of  his  exclusive  territory.  It  protects 
him  against  loss  through  price  changes.  It  guarantees  liberal  advertis¬ 
ing  in  each  dealer’s  territory.  It  provides  the  fullest  cooperation  by  the 
manufacturer  in  supplying  expert  demonstrators  and  sales  helps. 

In  short,  the  franchise  is  worked  out  so  that  every  dealer  has  every  in¬ 


centive  possible  to  give  every  farmer  in  his  territory  the  best  service 
and  the  strongest  cooperation  that  has  ever  been  given  with  an  agricul¬ 
tural  implement. 

We  believe  that  the  plan  for  merchandising  the  Sprywheel  and  assuring 
to  every  farmer  the  utmost  in  dealer  cooperation  is  as  big  a  step  forward 
in  merchandising  as  the  Sprywheel  itself  is  in  design. 


To  the  dealer  who  want  a  to  cooperate 

The  market  for  Sprywheel  is  immense.  An  exclusive  Sprywheel  deal¬ 
ership  will  be  extremely  valuable.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  re¬ 
garding  the  Sprywheel  Dealers’  Continuous  Exclusive  Territory  Fran¬ 
chise.  Now  before  someone  else  gets  your  county. 


Growing,  Nitrogen  for  Companion  Crop 


An  EXPENSIVE  ELEMENT.— With  nitrate  of 
soda  selling  at  $90  per  ton  or  more,  and  with 
other  sources  of  nitrogen  reaching  new  high  levels, 
the  problem  of  securing  this  most  important  element 
in  crop  growth  is  a  very  serious  one.  There  is  an 
unlimited  supply  of  it  in  the  atmosphere,  since  that 
is  four-fifths  nitrogen.  The  means  so  far  devised, 
however,  for  extracting  it  have  not  lowered  the  cost 
of  the  soluble  plant  food  to  the  farmers,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  in  the  near  future.  Forty  years  ago 
two  scientists,  Ilellrigel  and  Wilfartli,  discovered 


stead  of  following  it  has  been  gaining  headway,  and 
it  has  been  the  observance  of  the  writer  that  many 
farmers  can  utilize  this  procedure  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage.  One  of  the  oldest  examples  of  companion 
cropping  is  the  use  of  clover  and  Timothy.  This 
practice  has  been  found  very  beneficial  to  both  crops, 
and  the  yield  of  each  grown  in  this  way  is  greater 
than  would  be  if  grown  separately  under  ordinary 
conditions.  With  favorable  conditions  of  rainfall 
and  a  soil  reasonably  fertile  in  the  mineral  elements 
of  plant  food,  we  may  expect  four  beneficial  results 


legumes.  These  tiny  plants  take  carbohydrate  from 
the  host  plant  and  “fix”  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  the 
nodules  for  the  use  of  the  host.  It  is  believed  the 
nodule  or  tubercle  thus  formed  is  due  to  the  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  root  by  these  bacteria.  In  any  event,  it 
serves  as  the  storehouse  for  the  nitrogen,  and  being 
thus  attached  to  the  root  there  is  no  loss  of  the 
element  in  transmission  to  the  plant.  As  the  plant 
grows  the  nodules  increase  in  number  and  the  older 
ones  break  off  and  decay,  thus  furnishing  the  roots 
of  the  non-legumes  with  a  supply  that  is  readily 


that  the  legumes,  including  the  clovers,  peas  and 
beans  were  aide  to  secure  nitrogen  from  the  air 
through  the  medium  of  bacteria  living  symbiotically 
on  their  roots.  This  gave  a  scientific  explanation 
for  the  luxuriant  growth  made  by  these  crops  on 
poor  soil  and  stimulated  interest  in  the  growth  of 
this  family  of  plants  for  restoring  depleted  nitrogen 
resources. 


EFFECT  OF  LEGUMES.— Today  every  practical 
farmer  knows  the  result  upon  the  succeeding  crop 
of  corn,  wheat  or  other  non-legume  crop,  of  Crimson 
clover,  cow  peas  or  Alfalfa.  This  is  done  either  in 


in  growing  legumes  with  non-legumes.  First,  an 
increased  growth  of  the  non-legume,  due  to  its 
utilization  of  the  surplus  nitrogen  developed  by  the 
legume,  but  not  entirely  used  by  it.  Second,  an  in¬ 
creased  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  non-legume, 
which  means  a  higher  percentage  of  protein,  since 
the  nitrogen  forms  the  base  of  this  essential  nutrient. 
Third,  a  better  development  of  most  legumes,  since 
many  of  them  are  inclined  to  vine  growth,  and 
unless  supported  by  an  upright  crop  they  tend  to 
lodge  and  decay,  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  leaves. 
Examples  of  this  are  seen  in  the  case  just  mentioned 


assimilated,  since  its  roots  are  intermingled  with 
those  of  the  legumes. 

OATS  AND  PEAS. — This  is  .one  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  mixtures  in  the-  list  of  companion  crops.  For 
best  results  the  peas  should  be  planted  deep  and 
the  oats  nearer  the  surface,  using  1 y2  bushels  of 
each.  Inoculation  for  the  peas  is  necessary  in  most 
soils.  Oat  and  pea  hay,  when  cut  at  the  proper 
stage,  is  highly  nutritious  and  fully  equal  to  clover 
hay  for  general  feeding  purposes.  Only  Canada 
field  peas  should  be  used  for  this  mixture  with  oats, 
and  the  seeding  should  be  done  as  early  in  the 


Oats  and  Canada  Peas  Ready  to  Harvest.  Fig.  S  Corn  Harvest  at  Neiv  Jersey  State  Home  for  Boys.  Fig.  6' 


the  regular  rotation,  or  a  quick-growing  legume  may 
be  planted  as  a  catch  crop  in  the  late  Summer  or  as 
a  cover  crop.  The  value  of  cover-cropping  with 
legumes  has  been  demonstrated  throughout  the 
country,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
use  of  quick-growing,  efficient  nitrogen  gatherers 
that  will  be  hardy  under  ordinary  conditions.  This 
accounts  to  a  large  extent  for  the  interest  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  new  annual  Sweet  clover  originated  by 
the  Iowa  State  College  and  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

COMPANION  CROPPING.— More  recently  the 
practice  of  sowing  a  non-legume  uith  a  legume  in- 


of  Timothy  and  clover,  and  others  are  mentioned 
later.  Fourth,  there  is  greater  economy  in  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  since  sufficient  nitrogen  is  manufactured  for 
use  of  both  crops,  and  only  phosphoric  acid  (and  in 
-some  instances  potash)  need  be  supplied. 

THE  PROCESS  INVOLVED.— Before  mentioning 
some  excellent  examples  of  such  companion  cropping 
it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  process  involved,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
desirable  methods  of  culture  and  the  importance  of 
having  the  right  inoculation.  Symbiotical  bacteria 
are  minute  plants  living  on  the  surface  roots  of 


Spring  as  weather  conditions  permit. 

SOY  BEANS  AND  CORN.— Soy  beaus  planted 
with  corn  yield  an  excellent  mixture  for  silage  or 
hogging  down.  It  is  better  to  plant  the  beans  with 
a  separate  planter,  or  in  a  separate  compartment,  if 
a  machine  planter  is  used,  since  corn  and  beans  do 
not  mix  sufficiently  in  the  same  compartment.  Fif¬ 
teen  pounds  of  Soy  beaus  may  be  used  per  acre.  The 
Wilson  and  Mammoth  Yellow  varieties  have  been 
found  especially  satisfactory,  since  they  are  vigorous 
growers,  and  produce  plenty  of  pods  by  the  time  the 
corn  is  ready  to  cut  for  the  silo.  Some  farmers 
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prefer  to  sow  the  Soy  beans  separately  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  field,  but  under  favorable  conditions  the  two 
crops  planted  together  will  yield  good  results.  Inocu¬ 
lation  is  usually  necessary  for  Soy  beans  and  insures 
their  making  maximum  growth.  A  mixture  of  one 
bushel  of  cow  peas  and  10  quarts  of  Kaffir  corn  per 
acre,  sown  broadcast,  makes  a  splendid  Summer 
forage.  The  Kaffir  corn  serves  as  a  support  for  the 
cow  peas,  and  makes  cutting  easier. 

WHEAT  AND  VETCH.— Adding  20  lbs.  of  vetch 
to  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  may  be  used  as  a  very 
desirable  cover  crop  in  northern  latitudes,  or  it  may 
be  cut  green  for  Summer  forage  or,  again,  allowed 
to  mature  and  harvested  with  the  reaper.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  wheat  thrasher  will  thrash  the  vetch,  and 
machines  are  now  on  the  market  for  separating  the 
two  grains  after  thrashing.  At  the  present  high 
price  of  vetch  this  would  be  a  profitable  practice  on 
many  farms.  A  mixture  of  rye  ;yjd  vetch  produces 
a  very  resistant  cover  crop,  and  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  that  purpose  on  the  poorer  types  of  soil. 
In  latitudes  where  Crimson  clover,  making  a  fair 
growth  during  the  Fall,  is  not  too  seriously  injured 
by  Winter  weather,  the  seeding  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  helps  to  keep  down  weeds,  supplies 
some  nitrogen  to  the  corn  roots  and  improves  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  for  succeeding  crops.  A  one- 
horse  drill  is  excellent  for  seeding  Crimson  clover  in 
corn,  since  the  seed  is  covered  to  a  greater  depth 
and  develops  more  vigorously. 

SOU.  INOCULATION.— The  seeding  of  a  small 
amount  of  Alfalfa  with  clover  and  Timothy  helps 
to  inoculate  the  soil  for  a  possible  future  crop  of 
Alfalfa,  improves  the  nutritive  value  of  the  hay  and 
increases  the  yield  per  acre.  As  a  rule  no  inocula¬ 
tion  is  needed  for  cow  peas  or  the  clovers,  but 
Alfalfa  and  vetch  require  the  addition  of  this 
material  under  ordinary  conditions.  Inoculation 
consists  in  applying  the  bacteria  that  gather  nitro¬ 
gen  while  subsisting  on  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and 
each  legume  must  have  its  particular  kind  of  bac¬ 
teria  applied.  Inoculation  may  be  secured  by  apply¬ 
ing  soil  from  a  field  which  has  previously  grown  the 
crop  in  question  or  by  moistening  the  seed  with 
commercial  culture.  Many  other  instances  of  desir¬ 
able  legumes  and  non-legumes  grown  as  companion 
crops  might:  be  cited,  but  those  mentioned  have 
proved  their  worth  and  are  practiced  on  most  farms. 
By  utilizing  the  tiny  bacteria  plants  we  are  really 
growing  nitrogen  for  the  use  of  two  valuable  crops 
and  leaving  the  soil  in  better  condition  than  when 
we  started.  The  use  of  such  crops,  accompanied 
with  reasonable  applications  of  lime,  has  proved  its 
usefulness  as  a  part  of  our  system  of  permanent 
agriculture.  william  b.  duryee. 


“The  Man  Back  Home” 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  held  its 
annual  convention  at  Indianapolis  December  (1.  Mr. 
(trey  Silver,  the  Washington  representative,  told  of 
bis  work  at  the  capital.  The  Federation  keeps  Mr. 
Silver  like  a  watch  dog  on  guard.  His  job  is  to  keep 
track  of  farm  legislation,  find  out  what  members  of 
the  Federation  want,  and  arrange  for  bringing  influ¬ 
ence  to  bear  upon  Congress  whenever  that  is  needed, 
lie  rightly  says  that  Washington  is  a  peculiar  city. 
“A  native  Washingtonian  is  a  rare  specimen.’’  Peo¬ 
ple  come  from  everywhere  to  make  politics  and 
lobbying  a  serious  business.  Mr.  Silver  says  he  can 
name  a  dozen  cases  where  some  particular  lobby  for 
some  special  bill  has  been  going  on  for  15  or  20  years. 

The  average  Congressman  is  used  to  this  system 
and  is  naturally  suspicious  when  any  new  subject  is 
brought  up.  When  individuals  write  him  about  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  he  says  lie  will  give  it  “careful  con¬ 
sideration,”  weaving  a  few  words  around  that,  like 
the  frame  around  a  picture.  Tie  cannot  do  much  of 
anything  else.  There  "  ill  he  some  15,000  bills  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  average  man  cannot  possibly  come  to 
understand  thoroughly  more  than  200.  Therefore. 
Congressmen  “jolly”  their  correspondents  until  the 
pressure  gets  so  hard  that  they  have  to  get  some 
action. 

Mr.  Silver  says  lie  tells  Congressmen  “We  have 
nothing  to  sell  Congress”  when  they  come  and  ask 
‘  What,  is  the  farmer  trying  to  put  over,  anyway?" 
Mr.  Silver  says  the  Farm  Bureau  is  simply  trying  to 
sell  Congress  a  big  idea.  It  is  the  biggest  thing 
affecting  our  social  life  and  relationship  today.  To 
quote  his  own  words: 

I  am  selling  Congress  the  idea  that  these  United 
States  of  America  must  wake  up  and  come  t<>  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  endure  permanently 
and  to  continue  to  prosper,  adequate  provision  must  be 
made  to  feed  and  clothe  our  own  people,  and  that  this 
can  never  be  completely,  satisfactorily  and  permanently 
accomplished  here  in  America  unless  we  provide  the 
licessary  conditions  and  readjustments  to  support  and 
encourage  a  satisfying  and  profitable  agricultural  life 


comparable  in  every  respect  with  that  offered  by  the 
industrial  centers. 

In  order  to  talk  that  way  one  must  know  exactly 
what  the  farmer  needs  most,  and  what  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  fox-. 

First  we  must  know  just  what  it  is  that  the  farmer 
needs  most  in  order  to  enable  him  to  take  the  first  steps 
toward  the  ideal  held  in  mind.  Possibly  lie  pays  in  one 
form  or  another  too  big  a  share  of  the  nation’s  ex¬ 
penses.  Perhaps  he  does  not  get.  returns  enough  for 
what  he  sells,  or  maybe  too  much  of  his  income  goes 
for  unnecessary  or  unfair  selling  charges.  The.se  ques¬ 
tions  all  immediately  translate  themselves  into  terms  of 
taxation,  financial  policies,  tariffs,  co-operative  market¬ 
ing.  foreign  markets,  transportation,  and  a  dozen  other 
questions  that  demand  careful  analysis  and  constructive 
action. 

In  order  to  find  out  just  what  is  wanted  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  put  into  operation. 
Through  this  the  inquiry  goes  on  past  the  leaders 
down  to  the  plain  members  who  live  on  the  farm — 
one  thing  at  a  time.  This  may  mean  support,  of  new 
legislation,  the  support  of  an  amendment,  or  an 
attack  upon  pending  legislation.  Whatever  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  (he  members  stand  for  commands  the  power 
of  the  Federation.  If  it  is  new  legislation,  a  bill  is 
prepared,  thoroughly  examined,  introduced  by  its 
friends  and  driven  through  if  possible.  If  it  is  oppo¬ 
sition  to  proposed  legislation,  able  men  in  Congress 
are  secured  to  fight  it  by  every  legitimate  means. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Silver  proposes  to  do  by  open  and 
legitimate  means  for  agriculture  what  the  big  inter¬ 
ests  have  for  years  done  by  plain  lobbying.  In  place 
of  money  and  political  intrigue,  it  is  proposed  to  use 
the  plain,  openly  expressed  desires  of  organized 
farmers,  put  into  such  form  that  no  one  can  ever 
misunderstand  them. 

l’lans  are  being  made  to  organize  each  Stale  so 
that  Congressmen  may  understand  before  election 
just  what  farmers  need  and  what  they  want.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  hills  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  can  ever  receive  any  real  atten¬ 
tion  and  he  passed.  This  organization  of  political 
work  proposes  to  concentrate  power  on  a  few  impor¬ 
tant  bills,  and  thus  stand  a  fair  chance  of  pushing 
them  through.  The  thought  is  first  of  all  to  win 
Congress  to  the  support  of  the  principles  essential  to 
the  p i-o per  development  of  agriculture.  That  is  the 
first  big  problem,  and  it  must  be  done  before  fann¬ 
ers  can  ever  hope  to  present  a  full  and  complete  pro¬ 
gram  showing  in  detail  just  what  they  want. 

Mr.  Silver  gives  in  much  detail  an  account  of 
some  of  the  things  his  organization  has  worked  out 
or  influenced.  Progress  has  been  made.  Farmers 
are  now  listened  to  as  never  before,  but  the  agent  at 
Washington  cannot  do  the  work  alone.  lie  may  be  a 
wooden  Indian  or  a  post  charged  with  electricity, 
just  as  the  “folks  hack  home”  put  in  their  work.  As 
a  rule  Congressmen  care  little  for  a  noisy  “repre¬ 
sentative”  who  represents  little  beside  himself.  It 
is  the  “man  back  home.”  and  he  alone,  who  can  put 
on  the  bridle  and  hitching  straps. 

Mr.  Silver  makes  no  great  promises,  but  sums  up 
his  ideas  as  follows: 

The  next  decade  will  be  a  period  of  surpassing  in- 
terest  to  all  students  of  economics  and  statecraft.  Class 
organization  has  developed  amazingly.  There  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  tendency  toward  co-operation  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  classes,  but  there  must  ever  be  a  conflict  between 
certain  class  interests.  Just  what  the  outcome  will  be 
when  the  class  organization  becomes  completed  would 
be  hard  to  say.  But  one  thing  is  certain  :  when  that 
state  of  affairs  comes  to  pass  the  unorganized  group 
will  get  but  little  consideration.  None  too  soon  has 
agriculture  undertaken  a  complete  and  thorough  organi¬ 
zation  from  the  ground  up. 

A  Chance  for  the  Tame  Rabbit 

THE  time  was  when  it  could  ho  said  that  breeders 
of  domesticated  rabbits  could  not  hope  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  wild  rabbit.  It  was  then  said  that  so 
long  as  people  could  buy  the  wild  ones  at  such  mod¬ 
est  prices  they  would  not  look  favorably  on  the 
hutch-fed  rabbit.  With  the  shift  in  all  food  prices 
the  rabbit  question  has  changed  also,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  pay  those  inclined  well  to  look 
into  the  matter  further. 

Not  long  ago  wild  rabbits  were  offered  on  the 
Rochester  market  at  prices  running  from  50  to  60c 
each.  If  one  really  wanted  a  dinner  got  up  at  over 
the  average  cost  he  could  easily  have  been  accom¬ 
modated  here.  It  is  doubtful  whether  one  carcass 
in  the  bunch  weighed  2  lbs.  in  the  rough,  yet  they 
were  full-grown  wild  rabbits.  It  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  any  domestic  breeder  would  have  offered  such 
goods  on  the  market.  For  many  years  breeders  in 
all  lines  have  realized  the  importance  of  moving  on 
the  market  with  everything  in  the  best  shape  possi¬ 
ble.  The  present  price  at  which  wild  rabbits  are 
offered  should  encourage  the  table  rabbit  breeder. 

If  such  a  breeder  can  offer  a  well-fed  young  rab¬ 
bit  twice  tlie  size  of  the  wild  one  at  a  juice  which  is 
slightly  cheaper  in  proportion,  lie  can  walk  away 
with  the  market.  With  young,  plump,  clean  offer¬ 
ings.  lie  has  nothing  to  fear.  Whale  meat,  muskrats 
and  various  utlier  creatures  of  the  earth  are  being 
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requisitioned  in. the  demand  for  foodstuffs,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  venerable  cottontail  in  domes¬ 
ticated  form  should  not  contribute  generously  to  the 
available  supply,*  with  liberal  profits  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  A.  h.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — Few  people  realize  that  rabbit  breeding 
is  becoming  a  large  and  quite  legitimate  business.  It 
takes  rank  with  poultry  in  many  places.  Many  fam¬ 
ilies  near  the  large  cities  obtain  a  good  share  of  their 
family  meat  from  rabbits,  and  within  a  few  years 
these  little  animals  will  jxrovide  more  and  more  of 
the  country’s  meat  supply. 


Let  Us  Smile  If  We  Can 

As  I  travel  around  the  State  I  run  into  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  situations,  mostly  local  of  course,  and  find  men 
that  one  would  at  first  say  were  men  of  sound  judgment. 
Some  of  them  today  are  most  pessimistic,  others  equally 
optimistic,  still  others  oarpingly  critical  of. almost  every¬ 
thing  that  is  called  to  their  attention.  This  has  always 
been  so,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  10  years  that  I  have  been 
in  this  work  I  am  sure  that,  these  feelings  are  more  out¬ 
spoken.  k.  e. 

RORABLY  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Our  rejmrts 
indicate  much  the  same  thing.  You  will  find  some 
men  declaring  that  there  never  was  a  better  future 
for  agriculture,  while  others,  right  in  the  same  town, 
will  tell  you  the  bottom  lias  dropped  out  of  every¬ 
thing.  We  are  certainly  going  through  a  hard  ex¬ 
perience.  Many  of  us  have  seen  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  coming.  Tt  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  ex¬ 
travagance  and  careless  habits  started  by  the  war 
and  maintained  by  the  people.  We  have  known 
such  period j  of  depression  before — some  of  them 
more  serious  and  with  less  of  hope  than  the  present 
trouble.  We  shall  gain  nothing  by  mere  growling 
and  quitting.  That  is  the  worst  thing  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly.  do.  During  the  jiast  few  years  we  have  made 
a  good  start  at  organizing  for  business  purposes.  If 
cannot  he  called  more  than  a  start  thus  far,  because 
long  years  are  required  to  knit  such  things  to¬ 
gether  so  that  they  will  hold.  We  must  show  our 
faith  in  them  during  these  desjiondent  days  if  we 
exjieet  them  to  prove  enduring.  We  know  that  the 
middlemen  and  big  interests  are  saying  that  when 
trouble  comes  farmers  will  break  rather  than  stand 
temporary  loss  or  discouragement.  To  drop  hope 
and  give  way  to  gloom  right  now  and  indulge  in 
savage  criticism  would  break  our  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  or  wreck  them  so  that  they  would  he  a  long 
time  in  recovering.  “We  must  all  hang  together  or 
we  shall  all  hang  separately.”  Tn  the  darkest  part 
of  the  war  the  soldiers  kept  up  their  spirits  by  sing¬ 
ing.  “.''mile,  smile  smile !” 


Our  Immense  Agricultural  Imports 

The  attached  clipping  is  rather  a  startling  presenta¬ 
tion.  even  though  there  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  the 
statement  as  to  volume  of  imports  for  four  months  since 
June,  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  years. 

The  imports  of  cotton,  wool  and  hides  for  1910-1020 
seem  incredible  in  the  face  of  prices  that  obtained  during 
that  period.  Or  rather  the  prices  now  seem  incredible 
in  the  face  of  such  volume  of  imports.  Where  did  it  all 
come  from,  and  where  did  it  go?  We  didn’t  appear  to 
be  getting  that  wool  in  what  passed  for  clothes  during 
that  period. 

'However,  if  it  were  not  for  these  large  imports  at 
high  prices  I  presume  the  foreign  countries  would  he 
unable  to  pay  back  to  us  the  funds  which  we  loaned 
them  and  the  materials  we  furnished  them  to  carry  on 
the  war.  And  as  the  goods  we  furnished  them  to  carry 
on  the  war  were  sold  to  them  at  inflated  prices,  and  as 
the  money  we  loaned  them  was  made  out  of  their  neces¬ 
sities  while  we.  to  a  great  extent,  escaped  the  scourge 
of  the  war,  it  is  probably,  after  all.  an  evening  up  of 
scores.  The  old  law  of  compensation  works  all  the  time, 
whether  we  will  or  no.  But.  somehow,  the  return  kick 
in  that  law  seems  to  have  hit  the  farmer  harder  than 
Some  of  them  today  are  most  pessimistic,  others  equally 
the  rest.  Howard  goldsmith. 

The  dipping  referred  to  contains  figures  showing 
imports  of  agricultural  jmxlncts  into  this  country. 
The  figures  were  given  out  by  T.  W.  Page,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  These  figures,  in 
part,  are: 

IMPORTS  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS 

Wheat  12.040.541  bu. :  wheat  Hour,  221,989  bbls. : 
corn.  5.317,376  bu. ;  cotton.  40.061.691  lbs.;  wool,  44.- 
435.246  lbs.:  beef  and  veal.  10.456.861  lbs.:  mutton  and 
lamb.  64,623.776  lbs.:  cattle.  142.130  head;  sheep.  94.- 
060  head  ;  cow  hides.  80.023.347  lbs. ;  calf  hides.  10.782.- 
450  lbs.:  buffalo  hides.  3.270.450  lbs.;  other  hides,  52.- 
013.186  lbs.;  oilcake.  128.615.571  lbs. 

The  imports  for  the  year  ended  June  30  were  given 
as  follows: 

Wheat.  4.744.712  bu. :  wheat  flour.  157.896  bbls.: 
corn.  10.220.249  bu. ;  cotton.  345.314.126  lbs.;  wool. 
427.57S.038  lbs. :  beef  and  veal.  42.436.333  lbs.  ;  mutton 
and  lamb.  16.358.209  lbs.  ;  cattle.  575.328  head  ;  sheep, 
199.549  head;  cow  hides,  439.461.092  lbs.:  calf  hides, 
68.350.825  lbs.:  buffalo  hides,  14.682,-79  lbs.;  other 
hides.  275.064.213  lbs.;  oilcake,  145,026,632  lbs. 

As  Mr.  Goldsmith  says,  most  peojxle  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  to  learn  of  the  immense  amount  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  sent  into  this  country  duty  free.  It  makes  the 
crime  of  the  profiteers  who  have  been  robbing  us 
seem  all  the  greater,  and  will  most  likely  have  the 
effect  of  compelling  Congress  to  pass  a  high  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  on  such  goods! 
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The  Case  of  Dusting  vs.  Spraying 

IN  reference  to  this  matter,  there  are  those  who 
are  expressing  radical  opinions  upon  both  sides. 
Some  are  saying  that  the  dusting  of  fruit  trees  is  a 
worthless  proposition,  while  others  are  equally  vehe¬ 
ment  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  is  so  far  in 


Strange  Result  from  a  Graft.  Fig.  8 


advance  of  spraying  as  to  render  the  latter  operation 
worthless  by  comparison.  However,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  experiment  stations  of  Nova  Scotia. 
New  York  and  Michigan,  where  the  comparisons 
have  been  most  thoroughly  worked  out.  and  of  con¬ 
servative  orchardists  who  have  given  both  systems  a 
fair  practical  trial  is  essentially  as  follows: 

The  presence  of  a  strong  breeze  hampers  both  sys¬ 
tems,  but  it  seems  to  interfere  with  the  dusting 
rather  more  seriously  than  with  the  spraying.  The 
best  time  to  apply  the  dust  is  after  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  from  then  through  the  night  and 
until  morning. 

Dusting  will  effectually  destroy  any  scale,  any 
biting,  chewing  or  sucking  insect  and  any  form  of 
fungus  disease  that  spraying  will  destroy,  provided 
the  right  powders  are  properly  and  thoroughly  ap¬ 
plied.  Arsenates  combined  with  sulphur  are  used 
for  chewing  insects,  including  the  codling  moth,  lime 
is  incorporated  for  scale,  nicotine  for  aphis  and  blue 
vitriol  for  potato  scab  and  other  fungus  diseases 
which  <Io  not  readily  respond  to  preparations  of 
sulphur.  But  the  best  and  most  effective  formulas 
have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

Similarly,  since  the  dusting  proposition  lias  been 
seriously  in  operation  for  only  four  years,  machinery 
for  applying  the  dusts  lias  not  yet  been  perfected. 
Nevertheless,  even  with  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  most  effective  forms  of  powders,  and  the  crude 
implements  now  in  use  for  applying  them,  there  is 
practically  no  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  two 
systems.  Tt  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  dusting  will  wholly  supersede 
spraying.  Still,  the  man  who  has  a  suitable  spray¬ 
ing  outfit,  in  good  repair,  and  is  familiar  with  its  use. 
is  not  advised  to  discard  it  in  favor  of  a  dusting 
machine  at  the  present  time. 

Dusting  is  by  far  the  most  expensive,  so  far  as  the 
material  is  concerned.  Cost  of  application  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  on  small  trees,  but  decreases  pro¬ 
portionately  in  favor  of  dusting  as  the  trees  increase 
in  size,  and  may  be  as  much  as  six  times  less  in  the 
case  of  old,  overgrown  trees.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  not  time  lost  in  filling  the  tank  with  water, 
and  no  power  is  lost  in  hauling  it  through  the  or¬ 
chard. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  greater  danger  of 
stock  being  poisoned  in  case  the  orchard  is  pastured, 
or  in  case  the  grass  is  cut  and  cured  for  hay.  This 
danger,  which  is  negligible  in  the  case  of  spraying, 
becomes  a  factor  worthy  of  serious  consideration  in 
the  case  of  dusting,  provided  these  practices  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  C.  O.  ORMSHEE. 

B.  N.-Y. — After  dusting  for  three  years,  and  using 
several  tons  of  dust,  we  cannot  fully  agree  with  the 
above  conclusions.  We  have  found  little  if  any  dif¬ 
ference  when  the  dust  is  put  on.  We  have  found  no 
great  advantage  in  night  or  early  morning  dusting. 
As  for  the  breeze,  that  depends  largely  on  the  or¬ 
chard.  Where  it  is  closely  planted  with  rather  thick 
heads  the  breeze  does  not  matter  much;  in  fact,  a 
good  wind  is  an  advantage,  to  sift  the  dust  well  out 
through  the  orchard.  We  do  not  believe  that  dust 
will  kill  the  San  Jose  scale.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try 
to  make  anyone  think  it  will.  There  are  some  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  against  which  the  liquid  sprays 
are  certainly  more  effective.  It  will  pay  fruit  growers 
with  good-sized  orchards  to  have  both  a  sprayer  and 
a  duster.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  dust  is  that  it 


enables  the  fruit  grower  to  do  rapid  work,  save 
time  and  labor  and  cover  the  trees  just  at  the  right 
time. 


How  Do  You  Explain  This? 

I  AM  sending  three  apples,  the  result  of  grafting 
scions  from  a  Mother  apple  tree  on  a  Ben  Davis 
stock.  These  apples  are  neither  Mother  nor  Ben 
Davis,  (T  have  named  them  Motlier-Ben  Davis). 
The  Mother  apple  is  an  early  Fall  sort,  gone  about 
two  months  ago.  These  are  a  much  better  quality 
than  Ben  Davis,  and  far  better  keeping  Jhan  the 
Mother  apple.  Put  this  up  to  some  of  your  horti¬ 
cultural  friends,  and  see  if  they  have  had  any  such 
experiences.  I  grafted  three  trees  at  the  same  time: 
all  turned  out  the  same.  One  tree  I  had  to  graft 
two  or  three  times  the  following  year.  It  did  not 
grow  the  first  year,  so  took  some  cuttings  off  the 
grafts  I  put  on  the  year  before,  and  the  result  of  this 
is  they  have  gone  back  to  the  original  Ben  Davis. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  experience?  Is  it  unusual? 
Tompkins  Co..  N.  Y.  w.  f.  aspixwall. 

B.  N.-Y. — One  of  these  apples  is  shown  at  Fig.  8. 
The  flavor  is  far  better  than  Ben  Davis  and  also 
superior  to  Mother.  It  is  a  sizable  apple  of  good 
quality. 


Kudzu  in  Northern  Florida 

TUB  little  picture  at  Fig.  9  shows  a  pasture  of 
kudzu  in  Northern  Florida.  This  is  sent  by 
Charles  8.  Leach,  who  is  much  interested  in  growing 
kudzu.  He  says  that  it  will  prove  very  valuable  all 


Kudzu  Pasture  in  Florida.  Fig.  0 


over  the  country,  although  thus  far  its  culture  has 
been  found  chiefly  in  the  Gulf  States.  The  picture 
gives  an  idea  of  the  way  this  plant  grows.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  South,  and 
it  is  evident  that  live  stock  have  become  very  fond 
of  it.  If  the  crop  could  be  made  to  grow  on  some  of 
our  rather  poor  Northern  hillside  pasture  it  would 
certainly  prove  a  great  boon  to  our  Northern  stock- 
men.  Tit  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  certainly  be 
used  as  an  experiment,  at  least,  that  we  may  know 
how  far  north  it  will  thrive,  and  how  it  may  be 
handled  to  best  advantage. 


Cows  and  Forestry  Not  Good  Partners 

N  page  1S19,  in  reply  to  E.  A.  W.,  you  ask  for 
experience  of  readers  on  planting  trees  in  a 
pasture.  We  have  not  done  any  such  planting,  but 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  pasturing  young 
growth  woodland.  The  only  available  pasture  on 
our  farm  was  a  tract  of  about  48  acres,  largely  cov¬ 
eted  with  a  nice  young  growth  of  white  pine,  soft 
maple,  chestnut  and  scattering  trees  of  other  varie¬ 
ties.  We  divided  this  into  two  pastures,  one  of  about 
38  acres  nearly  all  covered  with  trees,  and  the  other 
10  acres  partly  clear  land.  This  division  was  made 
in  order  to  give  the  feed  in  one  part  a  chance  to 
grow  while  the  other  was  being  pastured,  and  has 
worked  well.  The  pastures  were  kept  rather  over¬ 
stocked  with  cows  that  were  fed  a  heavy  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  The  result  was  that  practically  everything 
gieen  was  cleared  up  and  then  the  cows  tackled  the 
young  pines  and  maples.  Anything  they  could  bring 
down  with  their  necks  was  bent  over  and  stripped: 
pines  up  to  3  in.  in  diameter  and  maples  1%  to  2 
in.  About  all  these  trees  died,  or  were  so  bent  over 
they  were  ruined.  The  cows  also  cleaned  up  nearly 


all  the  leaves  as  they  fell  in  the  Autumn,  thus  «.e 
stroying  the  mold  which  is  necessary  for  a  healthy 
forest  growth.  As  we  thought  more  of  the  trees 
than  the  cows,  the  latter  were  sold,  and  no  live 
stock  has  been  allowed  in  the  38-acre  tract  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Result,  a  fine  growth  of  young  pine 
seedlings  has  started  and  the  carpet  of  leafy  mold 
has  been  largely  restored.  We  still  pasture  the  10- 
acre  lot  with  two  or  three  cows  kept  to  supply  the 
family  with  milk  and  butter.  These  cows  are  fed 
considerable  roughage  at  the  barn  and  now  destroy 
very  little  of  the  growth. 

We  consider  there  is  more  clear  profit  from  a 
week’s  work  in  the  woods  than  from  a  month  spent 
in  taking  care  of  cows.  To  sum  up,  our  experience 
has  been  that  cows  and  forestry  do  not  work  well 
together,  but  if  you  must  pasture  forest  land,  do  not 
overstock.  I  would  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
put  a  small  stone  beside  each  seedling  to  prevent 
cows  lying  on  them.  The  seedlings  are  pliable  when 
small  and  will  spring  back  into  shape  without  injury. 
The  cows  usually  choose  a  clearing  or  space  under 
large  trees  to  lie  down.  l.  e.  e. 

New  Hampshire. 


A  Sheep  Farmer  on  Game  Laws 

You  have  published  some  articles  on  trespass  which 
have  been  very  interesting;  however,  no  solution.  I 
put  up  last  Spring  two  miles  of  new  wire  fence  for 
sheep  pasture,  which  kept  in  the  sheep,  but  did  not  keep 
out  hunters  with  their  dogs.  Now  the  fence  is  broken 
down  in  a  good  many  places,  and  I  am  put  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fixing  my  fence.  Why  does  not  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  pass  some  real  law  and  stop  trespass,  the  same  as 
we  have  in  the  cities?  No  one  dares  to  go  in  our  back¬ 
yards  :  why  should  anyone  be  permitted  to  go  over  my 
fenced-in  ground  and  over  my  new  seeding,  which  is 
put  down  at  great  expense  and  care?  Must  the  farmer 
always  be  considered  the  fool  by  cheap  city  sportsmen? 

.J.  W. 

E  evidently  is  so  considered  by  city  sports.  He 
will  continue  to  have  that  reputation  until  he 
can  organize,  make  a  campaign  and  compel  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  protect  his  prop¬ 
erty.  lie  does  not  have  that  chance  now.  lie  never 
will  have  it  so  long  as  he  permits  others  to  make  the 
game  laws  for  him.  The  “sport’s”  interest  in  the 
game  laws  is  destructive.  The  farmer’s  interest  is 
constructive.  There  can  never  be  any  increase  in 
game  until  the  owners  of  farm  land  are  protected. 


A  Fine  Strawberry  Bed 

FrG.  10  reproduces  a  photograph  of  our  straw¬ 
berry  bed.  taken  September  20  of  this  year.  It 
does  not  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  growth  of  plants. 
These  are  a  variety  called  Bessie,  which  was  found 
here  as  a  sport  or  seedling  more  than  20  years  ago.  : 
discovered  it  among  plants  in  a  bed  of  two  varieties 
— Haverland  and  Captain  .Tack.  On  our  own  soil, 
which  is  gravelly,  underlaid  with  shale  rock,  the 
plants  make  a  good  growth,  with  plenty  of  runners. 
The  berry  is  a  few  days  ahead  of  Brandywine  in 


A  Fine  strau'berrg  Patch.  Fig.  10 


ripening,  and  is  of  the  very  best  quality.  People  who 
have  eaten  them  prefer  them  to  all  others.  They  do 
not  do  well  on  heavy  .soil.  The  plot  shown  contains 
four  rows.  4  feet  apart,  and  plants  2  feet  in  the  row. 

Greenville,  N.  Y.  o.  b.  b. 
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A  Wonderful 
New  Sweet  Corn 
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As  Early  as  Cory  and  as  Large 
as  Evergreen! 

THE  ears  have  14  to  18  rows  of  deep  kernels  like 
Evergreen  but  they  mature  as  early  as  the  small 
extra  early  kinds  like  Cory.  These  big  ears  coming 
on  the  market  so  early  always  sell  for  fancy  prices. 
An  extensive  gardener  wrote  us  August  9,  1820  : 

“Your  selection  of  Crosby’s  Beet  cannot  be  praised 
highly  enough.  Whipple’s  Early  corn  is  wonderful  and 
is  selling  in  our  market  now  for  fifty  cents  per  dozen. 
When  some  of  the  small  early  corn  is  only  bringing  thirty 
cents.  We  started  to  sell  it  July  30th  and  '  he  first  hundred 
dozen  or  so  brought  sixty  cents.  I  planted  half  a  bushel 
of  it  and  should  have  bought  that  much  more. 

“A  patch  of  4500  tomatoes  of  your  strains  of  Bonny  Best 
and  John  Baer  are  yielding  us  the  biggest  crop  of  fancy 
tomatoes  we  ha.ve  ever  gotten  from  staked  plants  and  are 
selling  at  fancy  prices  with  tomatoes  a  glut  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  close  by.” 

L.  W.  Humpton.  Coatesville,  Pa. 
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It  will  pay  every  gardener  to  plant  some 
“Whipple’s  Early”  corn  this  year.  It  will  make 
more  money  than  any  other  variety. 

We  are  large  grower#  of  vegetable,  farm  and 
flower  seeds  and  sell  direct  to  gardeners  and 
farmers  at  wholesale  prices.  We  do  not  sell 
to  other  dealers. 

The  percent  that  the  seed  germinates  is  marked 
on  the  label.  The  purchaser  can  therefore  tell  at 
once  how  thick  to  sow. 

HARRIS  SEED  are  bred  as  careful  as  thorough¬ 
bred  livestock  and  produce  very  much  better  results 
than  seed  commonly  sold.  We  raise  some  very 
choice  flower  seeds  and  plants. 

Write  for  catalog  and  if  you  raise  vegetables 
for  market,  ask  for  Market  Gardener’s  Whole- 
sale  Price  List  also.  BMnfP 

According  to  our  tests 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Box  61,  Coldwater,  N.Y.  98  percent 
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Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Loi 
Tells  how  many 
will  " 


NEVINS’ 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  obtain  more  health, 
pleasure  and  profit  from  a  garden  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries  than  from  any  equal  amount  of  land 
on  your  place  ?  My  beautiful  new  Catalog  greets 
you  with  a  smile,  and  tells  you  something  about  our¬ 
selves  and  our  favorable  location  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  plants  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  It  tells  :  HOW  to  select  varieties  best  adapted 
to  your  soil  and  needs.  HOW  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  planting.  WHEN  to  plant.  THE  different  sys- 
stems  of  small  fruit  growing.  HOW  to  plant.  HOW 
to  care  for  the  patch.  HOW  to  pick  and  market  the 
fruit  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  prices.  HOW  to 
renew  the  patch.  It  is  a  Fruit  Growers'  Guide  and 
whether  you  buy  your  plants  of  us  or  not  you  will 
need  this  helpful  book  —  “NEVINS*  SUCCESS 
WITH  SMALL  FRUITS.’*  Send  for  your  copy 
today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

ELMER  H.  NEVINS,  Ovid, Mich. 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  Mills  Pride,  Giants,  Green 
Mt.,  Superba,  Red  Skin 

SEED  CORX-YELLOW  &  WHITE 


WHITE  PT.Y.  ROCK  COCKERELS 

MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Buy  Right-HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS. 

WILSON  EARLY  SOY  BEANS  $4.50  ;  20  liush.,  $4.20. 
Red  Clover.  $15.60  Bush.  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Sets, 
$2. 50;  20  Bush..  $2.25.  LAYTON  &  LAYTON,  Inc..  Georgetown,  Del. 
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BUY  TREES  WITH  A 
REPUTATION 

Kelly’s  trees  are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  perfect  specimens.  We 
guarantee  that  every  tree  sent 
you  will  .satisfy  you  perfectly. 
All  varieties,  trees  for  every 
locality  and  condition  of  soil. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with  valu¬ 
able  information  gleaned  from  our  38 
years’  experience  dealing  direct  with 
fruit  growers.  Get  this  latest  1921 
Catalog,  entirely  free. 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 
1160  Main  St.  Dan8ville,  N.Y. 


Sow  Seed.?  of  Success 

In  Your  Garden 


Write  Today  for  Isbell's  1921  Catalog 

Some  vegetable  gardens  pay  their  owners  $100  in  returns 
for  every  $5.00  spent.  They  are  a  constant  source  of  big 
profit.  They  give  pleasure  to  everybody  in  the  home 
— old  and  young  alike.  They  yield  the  finest  vegetable* 
and  yield  lots  of  them,  because  they  are  planted  with — 
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For  FIELD 


fame  Grow£) 

HARK  For  GARDEN 


Isbell's  Gardens  Pay— for  the  same  reason  that  pure-bred  cattle  pro-* 
duce  thoroughbred  off-spring.  Every  ounce  of  Isbell  Seed  is  tested.  Isbell 
Seeds  are  produced  in  the  North  where  earliness,  hardiness  and  sterling  qual¬ 
ities  are  bred  into  them.  Isbell’s  1921  book  on  seeds  and  gardening  tells  what 
and  how  to  plant  and  what  to  expect  from  the  crop. 

It’s  one  of  the  most  authoritative  catalogs  in 
America.  Ask  for  your  copy.  Mail  coupon. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

396  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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/  Free  Catalog  Coupon 

A  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co  89G  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

JT  Gentlemen: — 

-  Without  obligation, send  me  jour  1921  Catalog  of  Isbell’s  Seeds 


Name- 

Address- 


Tine  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society 

Pressing  Topics. — Ever  since  Father 
Adam  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  his 
spouse  and  picked  one  too  many  apples 
from  the  first  garden,  it  has  been  the 
fashion  when  <(good  fellows  get  together” 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  circles  to  harp  on 
age-old  strain — production.  How  to  get 
more  and  better  fruit,  fatter  pumpkins 
and  cleaner  potatoes  have  always  been 
the  problems  attacked  by  the  growers  as 
they  met  around  the  horticultural  round 
tables  or  listened  to  the  college  specialist 
or  the  practical  farmer  giving  advice. 
Quite  a  new  note  was  struck  in  the  forty- 
sixth  meeting  of  the  NewT  Jersey  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  held  at  the  Chalfonte 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  December  6,  7  and  8. 
Transportation  and  distribution  were  the 
two  mains  subjects  which,  together  with 
problems  of  insect  and  plant-disease  con¬ 
trol  and  the  more  efficient  use  of  tractors 
were  the  outstanding  features  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  Summed  up  in  Professor  Par¬ 
ley’s  words : 

‘‘This  year  has  seen  the  best  and  larg¬ 
est  crop  of  apples  ever  grown  in  New 
Jersey,  but  the  profit  has  not  been  large 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  distribution.” 

A  Notable  Meeting. — Both  in  regard 
to  members  present  and  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  it  was  the  largest  meeting  of  any 
which  the  society  has  held.  A  total  of 
500  exhibits  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
arranged  in  the  four  large  rooms  turned 
over  for  the  society’s  use,  and  the  whole 
was  a  creditable  display  of  what  New 
Jersey  can  produce  when  at  her  best. 
There  were  31  commercial  exhibits',  14 
of  the  21  counties  entered  fruit  displays, 
projects  of  the  County  Agents  and  Bureau 
of  Markets  were  carried  out  in  a  demon- 
strational  way,  and  the  State  Agricultural 
College  took  this  opportunity  to  show  re¬ 
sults  of  research  investigations. 

Direct  Sales. — Roadside  markets  and 
other  distribution  experiences  empha¬ 
sized  the  following  points  :  That  roadside 
markets  are  a  profitable  way  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  at  least  part  of  the  products,  but 
that  the  fruit  and  vegetables  put  on  dis¬ 
play  must  be  of  good  quality,  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  wrell  advertised.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  customers  must  be  able  to  get 
what  they  wmnt,  whether  it  be  cheap 
bruised  fruit  or  perfect  more  expensive 
specimens.  One  farmer  sells  four  grades 
of  Elberta  peaches,  with  prices  in  accord¬ 
ance,  but  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  “selling  Ben  Davis  as  Ben  Davis.” 
There  are  from  150  to  175  of  these  mar¬ 
kets  along  the  shore,  road  in  Cape  May 
County  alone,  all  doing  a  good  business, 
one  grower  on  his  best  day  selling  $300 
to  $400  worth  of  produce.  One  big  point 
in  favor  of  this  kind  of  selling  is  that 
tender,  ripe  fruit  can  be  the  more  easily 
disposed  of  at  roadside  markets. 

Market  Troubles.  —  In  speaking  of 
his  distribution  experiences  during  the 
past  year,  Hon.  Emmor  Roberts  of 
Moorestowm  laid  the  blame  for  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  marketing  on  the  high,  price  of 
sugar,  the  failure  of  jellymen  to  buy  the 
products,  markets  glutted  with  inferior 
fruit  from  the  South,  and  railroad  strikes. 
His  suggested  remedies  were  retail  stalls, 
production  of  an  extra  good  quality  of 
fruit,  more  co-operation  with  the  rail¬ 
roads,  a  better  understanding  of  the  coh- 
ditions  of  supply  and  demand,  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  products.  C.  B.  Lewis,  at¬ 
tacking  the  problem,  computed  that  of  the 
1,600,000  bushels  of  apples  consumed 
yearly  in  Philadelphia,  about  one-half  are 
from  local  markets,  the  rest  come  from 
awray.  There  are  4,000.000  bearing  trees 
in  New  Jersey  today  and  6,000,000  due  to 
come  into  bearing  in  a  short  time.  If 
we  had  trouble  finding  markets  for  the 
fruit  from  4,000,000  trees  this  year,  what 
are  we  planning  to  do  with  that  from  the 
6.000.000  when  it  is  produced?  John  F. 
Deegan,  sales  manager  of  the  North 
American  Fruit  Exchange,  suggested  co¬ 
operative  marketing  as  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  explaining  its  efficiency  in  the 
Far  West,  which  is  thus  able  to  market 
boxed  apples  even  with  the  added  expense 
of  freighting  in  sharp  competition  with 
those  of  local  markets.  The  reluctance 
with  which  Newr  York  and  New  Jersey 
have  taken  it  up  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  proximity  of  large  marketing  centers. 
President  M.  A.  Blake,  in  his  address  at 
the  evening  meeting,  emphasized  particu¬ 
larly  the  need  for  a  program  of  work 
and  “organized  effoi*t,”  which  is  the  slogan 
of  the  times.  One  of  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  talks  of  the  meeting  was  given  by 
Horace  Roberts  of  Moorestown  at  the 
Monday  evening  meeting,  on  a  trip  which 
he  took  to  Europe  last  Summer.  He 
found  fruit  a  high,  scarce  and  poor  com¬ 
modity. 

Conserving  the  Surplus.  —  In  line 
with  the  question  of  overproduction  and 
what  to  do  with  the  surplus,  Prof.  W.  W. 
Chenoweth  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  suggested  the  establishing  of  can¬ 


ning  factories  in  connection  with  or¬ 
chards.  That  such  factories  can  be  made 
to  use  up  the  culls  profitably  and  at  the 
same  time  net  the  grower  a  goodly  profit 
has  been  proved  by  orchardists  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  who  have  made  a  “go”  of  it. 
The  food  value  found  in  an  apple  was 
particularly  stressed  by  him. 

Various  Discussions. — Between  400 
and  500  people  attended  Tuesday’s  ses¬ 
sions  on  fruit  held  both  morning  and 
afternoon.  There  w*as  also  a  separate 
vegetable  session  in  the  afternoon.  Peach 
and  apple  varieties  were  discussed.  Dr. 
M.  T.  Cook  spoke  on  peach  yellows; 
C.  IT.  Connors  on  loss  of  trees  in  the 
experimental  orchard  at  Vineland.  Dr. 
T.  J.  ITeadlee,  in  speaking  of  the  gipsy 
moth  and  Japanese  beetle,  held  out 
hope  that  both  could  be  exterminated  in 
jtime.  Nelson  R.  Peet  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
had  some  constructive  suggestions  for 
Jerseymen  in  his  discussion  of  central 
fruit  packing  associations  in  Western 
New  York.  Home  storage  of  fruits  was 
a  topic  which  attracted  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  and  W.  W,  Oley’s  account  of  his 
experiences  in  planting  50.000  fruit  trees 
in  1920  was  a  considerable  help  to  his 
hearers. 

Farm  Topics. — Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  society  with  the  State 
Grange  on  the  Steel  Pier  on  Tuesday 
evening.  He  first  reviewed  the  situation 
which  farmers  had  been  forced  to  face 
and  then  suggested  remedies,  which  were 
being  presented  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  at  the  Indianapolis  meeting 
that  -week.  He,  too,  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  co-operative  associations  as  a 
“way  out.” 

“We  have  come  to  the  organization 
stage  in  country  life.  The  food  supply 
is  and  always  will  be  the  world’s  greatest 
problem,  but  this  problem  will  never  be 
adequately  solved  until  the  peopl_e  take 
a  deliberate  attitude  of  intelligence 
toward  agriculture. 

Wednesday’s  session  had  a  live  inter¬ 
est.  Among  other  attractions  Prof.  H. 
W.  Biley  of  Cornell  University  gave  an 
instructive  and  amusing  tractor  talk. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee  speaking  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  advantages  of  dusting  and  spraying 
for  insect  control,  drew  the  conclusion 
that  in  New  Jersey  “dust  does  not  hold 
up  with  spray  in  controlling  curculio  and 
codling  moth,  hut  is  practically  as  ef¬ 
fective  for  scab.  A  detailed  account  of 
the  use  of  paradichlorobenzine  in  con¬ 
trolling  peach  borer,  as  worked  out  by 
the  entomologists  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Alvah 
Peterson. 

Officers  and  Awards. — Officers  for 
1921  are  the  same  as  for  1920,  M.  A. 
Blake,  president ;  IT.  G.  Taylor,  secretary  ; 
IT.  E.  De  Camp,  treasurer.  Only  one 
change  was  made  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  one  on  the  delegates.  H.  W. 
Leeds  of  Locust  Grove  Farms,  Westville, 
won  the  president’s  cup  with  an  unusually 
fine  dis  play  of  fruit.  Lemuel  Black, 
whose  apples  banked  the  back  of  the 
room,  won  second  place.  Other  premiums 
were  distributed  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other,  about  14  counties  hav¬ 
ing  competed  in  the  25  apple  display  con¬ 
tests.  A  fruit-judging  contest  between 
students  of  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture  and  a  team  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Syracuse,  held  in  connection 
with  the  meeting,  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  New  Jersey.  A  demonstration  of  how 
cider  can  be  kept  sweet  by  sterilization, 
given  by  the  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Extension  Division,  proved 
an  extremely  popular  feature  of  the  af¬ 
fair.  I.  N. 


Winter  Storage  of  Tuberose 

Last  Spring  I  bought  some  tuberose 
bulbs,  and  had  good  success  with  them. 
How  should  I  care  for  the  bulbs  this 
Winter?  I  put  them  in  the  pit;  will 
they  be  all  right,  or  should  I  let  them  die 
down  and  store  the  bulbs  in  the  cellar? 

Joelton,  Tenn.  Mrs.  a.  j.  g. 

Tuberose  roots  should  be  stored  over 
Winter  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  where  no 
frost  will  touch  them.  A  temperature 
of  about  50  degrees  is  desirable.  If  kept 
moist  and  cool  during  the  Winter  the 
bulbs  are  likely  to  rot  at  the  center. 
They  should  be  lifted  from  the  garden 
before  frost,  so  that  they  dry  off  slowly. 
A  pit  or  root  cellar  is  too  cool  and  damp. 
If  the  cellar  is  cool,  without  a  furnace, 
such  as  is  desirable  for  potatoes,  it  would 
not  he  very  suitable,  and  an  amateur  with 
a  few  bulbs  would  find  it  desirable  to  put 
them  in  paper  bags,  after  drying  and  hang 
in  a  kitchen  closet  free  from  mice. 


Birds  and  Fruit 


The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  says 
that  a  good  crop  of  birds  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  making  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 
We  will  guarantee  that  the  man  who 
wrote  that  never  tried  to  cultivate  straw¬ 
berries  and  cherries  and  to  cultivate  the 
robin  at  the  same  time.  We  have  found 
songbirds  the  worst  fruit  thieves  that  we 
have  even  seen,  and  that  is  something  of 
a  statement,  since  we  live  in  a  territory 
constantly  overrun  by  auto-hogs.  There 
is  very  little  use  trying  to  keep  a  flock 
of  robins  on  the  place  and  expect  to  raise 
a  crop  of  cherries  or  strawberries. 
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CATALOG 


WHEN  you  order  farm  or 
garden  seed  fromSalzer’s 
catalog  you  receive  not  only 
seed  but  service  as  well.  You 
know  the  importance  of  plant¬ 
ing  vigorous  seed.  That  is  just 
the  kind  of  seed  the  Salzer 
Service  guarantees  you. 

Our  modern  trial  and  propa¬ 
gating  grounds  at  Cliffwood 
are  dedicated  to  your  service 
and  to  our  purpose  to  furnish 
you  the  best  seed  that  nature 
can  produce  and  man  select. 
Because  of  our  rigid  tests  we 
guarantee  all  Salzer  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  purchaser  in 
every  respect  or  we  will  re¬ 
fund  full  purchase  price  any 
time  within  six  months. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog  and  plan  your 
garden  with  the  aid  of  its  beautiful  plates 
showing  hundreds  of  choicest  Salzer 
strains  in  true  colors.  A  postcard  will 
bring  it. 

JOHN  A.^SALZER  SEED  CO. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


American  Headquarters 
lor  Field  Seeds  ;  Potatoes, 
Coni,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Tim- 
cthu,  Sudan,  White  Sxceet 
Clover,  Oats,  Bariev,  Bil¬ 
lion  Dollar  Crass. 


SALZER'S 

SEEDS 


CLOVER 

Isbell's 
BELL  BRAND 

Purest  Obtainable 

You  can  absolutely 
depend  upon  Bell 
Brand  Clover  and 
Grass  Seeds.  They 
are  the  choicest  quality,  fully  tested, 
and  guaranteed  as  to  purity  and  ger¬ 
mination.  Every  bag  is  plainly  mark¬ 
ed.  Hardinessand  climate  adaptabil¬ 
ity  are  bred  into  them— the  result  of  42 
years’  experience  growing  seeds  that  grow. 

FREE  SAMPLES 

Send  your  name  for  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ples— clover  and  any  field  seeds  you  want 
Isbell’s  1921  Seed  Annual  describes  and  gives 
valuable  information  on  the  best  seeds  that 
you  can  buy  at  any  price.  Write  today. 

S.  |M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  (4> 

387  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Michigan 


GARDEN  S 
FLORAL 

for  1&21*  “'GUIDE 

TrS  FaEE  A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK  ynUTE  TODAY 
For  vegetable  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu¬ 
able  instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house 
and  largest  growers  of  Asters  In  America.  For  72 
years  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  12  green¬ 
houses.  500  acres. 

VickQuality  Seeds  Grow  tbe  Best  Crops  the  EarthProdoces 

This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  be 
fore  you  forget.  A  postcard  is  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 
Rochester,  K.T.  Tbe  Flower  City 


AGENTS  WANTED 

subscriptions  for  Rural  Nf.w-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 

«r 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W  30th  St..  NewYorkCity 


Heating  Small  Greenhouse 

Could  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
heating  system  for  a  small  greenhouse 
(20x50  ft.)  ?  I  desire  to  grow  a  general 
line  of  flowers  for  market.  I  would  have! 
four  benches  running  lengthwise  of  build¬ 
ing.  with  2-ft.  aisles.  Would  it  be  advis-; 
able  to  run  the  pipes  around  the  building 
under  the  outside  benches?  I  would  pre-i 
fer  to  use  bot  water  if  this  would  be  prac¬ 
tical.  What  size  boiler  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  also  what  size  pipes?  c.  L.  n. 

The  usual  method  of  heating  a  small  i 
house  is  with  hot  water,  unless  extreme 
economy  is  necessary  in  the  installation, 
in  which  case  several  large  stoves  could 
be  used.  Hot  water  is  preferable,  though 
very,  much  more  expensive  in  the  cost  of 
the  initial  installation. 

A  house  20  ft.  wide  will  require  about 
12  lines  of  2-iu.  pipe,  and  a  boiler  with  a 
grate  area  about  18x20  in.  or  2  ft.  long. 
From  the  inquiry  I  infer  that  a  cast-iron 
boiler  is  to_ be  used,  and  one  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  550  to  050  sq.  ft.  of  hot  water 
radiation  should  be  installed. 

The  pipe  could  be  arranged  with  four 
lines  supported  overhead  to  the  roof  sup¬ 
ports  as  flows,  and  eight  lines  under  the 
side  benches  for  the  returns,  allowing  two 
returns  to  each  flow.  From  the  boiler 
outlet  run  the  flow  to  the  highest  point 
you  wish  to  start  at  through  the  bouse, 
and  continue  down  hill  to  the  far  end, 
and  in  the  same  manner  run  the  returns 
down  hill  toward  the  boiler.  The  amount 
of  fall  in  the  50-ft.  length  should  be  at 
least  6  in.  for  best  results  in  the  circula¬ 
tion. 

All  pipe  should  be  level,  or  rather  in 
line,  so  that  no  air  pockets  can  form  and 
retard  circulation  at  any  point.  This  is 
quite  necessary  when  the  driving  fo»ce 
which  keeps  the  water  in  motion  is  con¬ 
sidered.  This  force  is  simply  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  weight  between  the  heated  water 
in  the  flow,  due  to  greater  displacement  of 
volume  through  expansion,  and  the  heav¬ 
ier,  more  dense  water,  of  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  returns.  The  driving  force  is 
so  slight  that  just  a  little  irregularity  in 
the  pipe  lines  will  greatly  retard  or  com¬ 
pletely  hinder  the  circulation. 

If  it  is  more  convenient  to  carry  the 
flows  upgrady  to  the  end  farthest  from  the 
heater,  the  circulation  will  be  just  about 
the  same  as  in  the  first  suggestion.  An 
expansion  tank  sufficiently  large  to  con¬ 
tain  one-twentieth  of  all  the  water  in  the 
entire  system  must  be  placed  above  the 
highest  point  in  the  flows,  and  connected 
to  the  return  pipe  near  the  boiler. 

lie  very  sure  there  is  no  valve  of  t nit / 
kind  on  this  pipe  from  the  tank  to  the  re¬ 
turn.  This  pipe  need  not  he  larger  than 
1  in. 

The  flow  pipes  will  have  to  be  tapped 
at  the  highest  point,  and  an  %-in.  air- 
cock  to  draw  off  the  air  inserted.  If  the 
highest  point  of  the  flow  is  directly  over 
the  boiler,  and  the  expansion  tank  is  neai 
this  point,  instead  of  air-cocks  in  the 
flow  pipes,  an  %-iu.  pipe  can  be  run 
from  each  flow  to  the  top  of  the  tank,  or 
the  small  pipes  can  be  run  at  either  end 
of  the  house  to  an  elevation  slightly  high¬ 
er  than  the  top  of  the  expansion  tank,  I 
and  all  air  will  pass  out  automatically 
without  the  bother  of  watching  the  air- 
cocks. 

It  is  always  economy  to  install  a  heater 
considerably  larger  than  would  actually 
be  necessary;  it  will  save  fuel  and  labor.! 
which  means  longer  peiods  of  sleep  be 
tween  firing  periods. 

KI.MER  J.  WEAVER. 


spruce  and 
to  handle 
?  w.  E. 


Propagating  Conifers  from  Seeds 

Can  you  tell  me  bow  long  it  takes  to 
sprout  conifer  tree  seeds,  pine 
fir?  What  is  the  best  way 
these  seeds  to  get  good  result! 

Maspeth,  X.  Y. 

Seeds  of  conifers  should  be  kept  dry 
over  Winter  and  sown  in  Spring  in 
frames,  as  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
sown  should  be  kept  rather  on  the  dry 
side  until  they  come  up.  This  cannot 
be  done  when  they  are  planted  in  the  open 
ground.  Seeds  of  some  varieties  rot  very 
quickly  if  the  ground  is  kept  too  mois 
Personally  I  prefer  a  soil  of  leaf  mold  and 
sand  in  the  proportion  of  about  four- 
fifths  leaf  mold  and  one  part  of  clean, 
sharp  sand,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  i! 
should  be  at  least  5  in.  deep  in  the  frame, 
and  covered  1  in.  deep  with  clean,  sharp 
sand.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  rows  (i  in. 
apart,  covering  the  seed  to  a  depth  of 
about  four  times  the  thickness  of  the, 
seed.  Water  very  sparingly  until  the1 
seeds  come  up,  which  will  require  from 
18  to  20  days,  according  to  the  kind  and 
condition  of  the  seeds  and  weather.  In 
order  to  obtain  stocky  plants,  the  seedlings 
must  be  transplanted  the  following 
Spring.  k. 


Nuts  in  Wet  Land 

1.  Is  there  any  New  England  nut  be¬ 
side  the  butternut  which  prefers  moist 
or  wet  land?  2.  How  about  the  Japan 
walnuts  (heart  nuts.  .Tuglans  sieboldi- 
ana)  ?  2.  Can  soil  Ik*  too  wet  for  butter- 

note?  B.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  Yes,  the  beech.  2.  I  have  no  data 
to  show  what  the  Japanese  walnuts  will 
do  on  moist  laud.  3.  I  have  seen  butter¬ 
nuts  growing  in  very  wet  laud,  but  I  think 
it  can  be  too  wet.  I  do  not  think  thev 
would  grow  where  the  rooots  were  con¬ 
stantly  under  water.  Just  how  much 
water  they  can  stand  I  cannot  tell. 

W.  C.  DEMING. 


Protected  from 


Winter  Blasts 


With  an  IDE  AL- Areola  Heating  Outfit  the  farm  home  becomes  the  equal  of  the  finest  city  mansion 

All  rooms  are  heated  from  one  fire  and  with  great  fuel  saving— out¬ 
lasts  the  building— no  other  feature  or  equipment  of  a  home  will  do 
so  much  for  yourself  and  your  family.  An  IDEAL-Arcola  is  an 
investment  and  not  an  expense. 

ID  EAL-Arcola 

Heating  Outfits 


Any  Dealer  will  furnish  in  sizes  to  suit  rooms  and  climatic  conditions. 
N®.  1-B  Size  IDEAL-Arcola  with  100  tq.  ft.  of  Radiation 
2-B  “  “150  “  “ 

“  3-B .  200  ** 

••  4-B  ••  44  44  **  250  44  44 

**  5-B  "  ’’  “  “  300  **  •* 

Np-  J  A  Size  IDEAL-Arcola  with  135  iq.  ft.  •?  Radiation 

“  3-A . *  “  265  “  " 

“  4-A  **  “  ••  "  ion  ••  «« 

“  5-A  “  “  M  “  400  **  “ 

Prices  include  Expansion  Tank  and  Drain  Valve.  Prices  do  not  include  labor,  pipe" and 
fittings -used  in  installation  and  which  are  supplied  by  the  local  dealer  at  extra  charge. 
Radiation  is  of  regular  38-in.  height  3-column  AMERICAN  Peerless,  in  sizes  as  needed  to 
suit  your  rooms.  Outfits  shipped  complete  f.o.b.  our  nearest  warehouse,  at  Boston,  Prov- 
idence,  Worcester,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Albany,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmond,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Des  Moines,  or  St.  Louis. 


For 

Soft 

Coal 


For 

Hard 

Coal 


$142 

176 

213 

251 

290 

$163 

206 

251 

299 

349 


Shipped  complete  for  immediate  installation 


The  beauty  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola 
method  is  that  no  cellar  is  needed. 
Everything  is  on  one  floor.  The  Areola 
is  placed  in  any  room  that  has  a  chim¬ 
ney  connection.  No  running  to  cellar. 
Same  water  is  used  over  and  over  again 
for  years.  No  fire  risk. 

Buy  now  at  present  attractive 
prices  for  outfits  complete! 

IDEAL-Arcola  outfit  consists  of  the 
boiler  and  radiators  to  heat  various 
size  houses.  Write  us  your  require¬ 
ments!  Unlike  stoves,  there  are  no 
coal-gas  leaks  into  the  living-rooms. 
The  IDEAL-Arcola  delivers  the  soft, 
radiant  warmth  of  hot  water  —  not  the 
dry,.  burnt-out  atmosphere  of  stove 
heating.  There  is  no  fire  risk  to  build¬ 
ing — no  danger  to  children — fire  lasts 
for  hours!  The  Areola  burns  hard  or 
soft  coal. 


The  outfit  consists  of  an  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator- 
Boiler  and  4,  5,  or  6  AMERICAN  Radiators  and 
Special  Expansion  Tank — everything  except  labor, 
pipe  and  fittings,  which  any  local  dealer  will  supply. 
See  table  above  for  various  sizes  and  prices  of  outfits. 

Catalog  showing  open  views  of  houses,  with  the  IDEAL- 
Arcola  Boiler  in  position  will  be  mailed  (free).  Write  today 

American  radiator  company  -- 


^j^jrrawbeiv^  °PIants 


DlKtt/1  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog 

ITS  FREE 

And  Save  25  %  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


TREES  8  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


.Trustworthy  i 
YTrees  U  Plants 


American  Association" 

Of  NVRSCRN.’iL.N 


A  Guarantee  Worth  While. 
Express  Prepaid 

For  over  60  years  we  have  sup¬ 
plied  nursery  stock  to  people 
who  know  and  appreciate  the 
best.  Write  for  Catalogue  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 
Spring  Hill  Nurseries.  Box  33 
Tippecjaoe  City,  (Miami  County)  Oho. 


Strawberry  Plants 

varieties.  $3. 75  per  1.000.  History  and  illustrated 
book  gives  all  details  about  most  vigorous,  true  to  nature, 
productive  stock  now  grown.  Book  free. 

MAYER’S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Merrill,  Michigan 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFC.  C 
S29S.  DIVISION  AVE..  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


•THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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TOP-DRESSING  TALK  No.  4 


Nitrogen  Helps  the  Meadow 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  IV 


Timothy  and  other  hay  crops,  like 
the  grains,  need  a  plentiful  supply 
of  quickly  available  nitrogen  early 
in  the  season,  and  a  top-dressing  of 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia ,  applied  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  will  often  greatly  increase 
the  profits  from  the  meadow. 


In  fertilizer  demonstrations  on  10 
Ohio  farms  of  various  soil  types, 
an  average  of  110  lbs.  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  per  acre  gave  an  increase 
of  1,646  lbs.  of  timothy.  In  every 
instance  the  top-dressing  was  prof¬ 
itable  and  on  some  soils  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  nitrogen  was  remarkable. 


Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the 
ideal  top-dressing  fertilizer.  The  analysis 
is^25^%  ammonia  guaranteed.  ^The  am¬ 
monia  is  in  an  all  soluble,  quickly  available 
and  non-leaching  form. 

Arcadian  is  fine  and  dry  and  can  be  ap¬ 


plied  by  hand  or  machine  easily  and  uni¬ 
formly.  The  amount  recommended  for  the 
hay  crop  and  for  grains  is  from 50  to  150  lbs. 
per  acre  depending  upon  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil.  For  pasture  lands  50  to  100 
lbs.  per  acre  is  advisable. 


Arcadian ,  the  Great  American  Ammoniate ,  is  for  sale  by 


NEW  YORK:  New  York;  The  Coe-Mortimer 
Co.,  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
Nassau  Fertilizer  Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Pa- 
tapsco  Guano  Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co., 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frederick  Ludlam  Co. 
Syracuse;  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer 
Works  (Address  Baltimore,  Md.).  Newark; 
Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works.  Tren¬ 
ton;  Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.  Woodstown; 
South  Jersey  Farmers’  Exchange. 

OHIO:  Cincinnati;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works. 
Cleveland ;  Swift  &  Co.  Sandusky ;  Armour 
Fertilizer  Works.  Toledo;  F.  S.  Royster 
Guano  Co.  Columbus ;  Federal  Chemical  Co. 
CONNECTICUT:  Bridgeport;  The  Berkshire 
Fertilizer  Co. 

Write  Desk  10  for  our 
free  booklet  No.  27 
“How  to  Increase  the 
Yield  of  Timothy 


MICHIGAN:  Detroit;  Solvay  Process  Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston;  The  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia;  Baugh  & 

Sons  Co.,  I.  P.  Thomas  &  Son  Co.,  S.  M.  Hess 
&  Bro.,  Inc.,  J.  E.  Tygert  Co.  York;  York 
Chemical  Co. 

VIRGINIA:  Norfolk;  Pocomoke  Guano  Co., 
Norfolk  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Imperial  Co., 
Hampton  Guano  Co.,  Berkeley  Chemical  Co., 
Robertson  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Tidewater  Guano 
Co.,  Carolina  Union  Fertilizer  Co.,  F.  S.  Roy¬ 
ster  Guano  Co.  Richmond ;  Old  Buck  Guano 
Co.  Alexandria;  Alexandria  Fertilizer  & 
Chemical  Co.  Lynchburg ;  Pocahontas  Guano 
Co.  Buena  Vista;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works. 


The  ($OAAJ&  Company 


Baltimore 
Medina,  O 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  YORK 


WITTE 

LEVER  CONTROLLED 

Log  Saw^19CFl 

Engine,  Saw,  Etc.,  all  complete. 

From  Pittsburgh  add  $6.80.  Ask  far  Terms.  Folder  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

■t890  Oakland  Avenue  1890  Empire  Building 

,4  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZER  NOW 

PURE  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

THE  BEST  POTASH  FERTILIZER.  AND  THE  BEST,  CHEAP¬ 
EST  AND  MOST  LASTING  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

A  complete  and  sure  Fertilizer  for  all  growing 
crops.  The  Joynt  Brand  stands  for  quality. 
Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Invited.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT  -  Lucknow,  Ontario 


S  V  STUMP  PULLER 


^W.Smith  Grubber  Go 

1  CATALOG  FREE-DEPT-  15.  LA  CRESCENT 


£111111111111! 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  \ 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S3 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  S3 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S3 

“  For  tale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  SOth  Street,  New  York 

sTiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


MR.  FARMER  -7 

IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET  % 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN,  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%|  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  ATWATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 

Headquarters  also  for  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 


For  “HOME  MIXING” 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash  Salts 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

nA|  i/ri|\  Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  BeanThresher  Co.,Morristown,Tenn. 


THE  JURY  AGREES 

(Experience  is  the  Guide) 

,  /That  Grangers  Lime  is  a  necessity  to  building  up 
the  soil  and  fitting  it  for  a  permanent  system  of 
agriculture. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Succe.«or» 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO 

•J  Bridgewater,  Mas*. 

Works  :  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


What  is  the  difference  between  distri¬ 
bution  of  wealth  and  distribution  of 
products  ? 

The  distribution  of  wealth  is  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  fruits  of  production  to  the 
landlord  as  rent,  to  the  capitalist  as  in¬ 
terest,  and  to  labor  as  wages.  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  farm  products  is  a  part  of  the 
process  of  production.  It  includes  trans¬ 
portation,  storage  and  sale.  Production 
is  not  complete  until  the  products  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  For 
brevity  we  often  use  the  term  distribution 
when  we  mean  the  transportation  and 
sale  of  the  products. 

What  general  plan  has  society  always 
adopted  for  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth? 

With  very  limited  exceptions,  and  some 
variations,  the  economic  adjustment  of 
society  has  always  been  worked  out 
through  the  institution  of  private  pro¬ 
perty. 

What  economic  arrangement  other  than 
individual  property  has  been  proposed  or 
put  into  practice? 

The  plan  directly  opposed  to  private 
property  is  called  communism  or  social¬ 
ism. 

What  are  the  cardinal  principles  of 
socialism? 

The  fundamental  principles  of  socialism 
are  that  individual  property  he  abolished, 
and  that  land  and  other  instruments  of 
production  should  be  held  by  associations, 
communities  or  by  the  state,  but  no 
state  has  ever  adopted  socialism  as  a 
general  and  exclusive  economic  scheme. 

What  are  the  principal  divisions  or 
systems  in  our  present  economic  plan? 

In  our  great  institution  known  as  the 
institution  of  personal  property  we  have 
many  general  and  powerful  systems,  and 
numerous  secondary  systems.  Among  the 
most  important  are  the  transportation 
system,  the  banking  system,  the  insurance 
system,  the  middleman  system,  the  cor¬ 
porate  system,  the  big  business  system, 
the  exchange  system,  the  trust  system,  the 
the  union  labor  system,  the  political 
system  and  the  capitalistic  system. 
These  systems  are  so  dovetailed  into 
one  another,  and  all  so  interlocked 
with  the  political  system,  as  to  form  a 
virtual  partnership  with  the  city,  State 
and  national  governments.  These  systems 
are  built  up  and  intrenched  by  law  and 
government  favors.  They  could  not  be 
established  or  even  maintained  after¬ 
wards  without  government  protection. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  a  system? 

In  this  sense  a  system  is  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  all  the  elements  in  a 
given  line  of  industry  into  a  single  unit. 
It  is  a  whole  made  up  of  separate  parts. 
Each  of  the  constituent  parts  is  free  within 
certain  limitations  to  act  its  own  part, 
but  all  are  so  related  by  custom  and  self- 
interest  and  the  general  arrangement  so 
as  to  make  one  complete  harmonious 
whole,  and  any  element  that  puts  itself 
outside  the  rule  of  the  general  plan  is 
sacrificed  to  the  general  order  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  unit. 

Are  these  systems  beneficial  or  other- 
,wise? 

A  system  may  be  good  or  ill,  depending 
on  its  practices  and  purposes.  Nature 
works  in  an  orderly  way,  and  forms 
economic  systems.  There  is  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  in  an  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  of  elements  into  a  whole,  all 
functioning  to  one  purpose,  than  in  a 
large  number  of  small  independent  units, 
but  the  system,  once  established,  forms  a 
virtual  monopoly,  and  the  power  acquired 
encourages  abuses.  The  weak  become  de¬ 
pendents  and  the  strong  become  bosses 
and  tyrants. 

Wrhat  particular  system  may  be  classed 
as  good? 

Like  most  things  human,  had  systems 
have  good  in  them  and  good  systems  have 
bad  features.  Our  banking  and  insurance 
systems  have  great  merit;  but  they  con¬ 
fer  great  powers  on  a  few  men  by  con¬ 
centrating  the  credit  of  the  country  in  a 
few  hands,  and  this  privilege  and  power 
is  often,  yes,  generally,  abused.  The 
banks  align  themselves  with  speculators 
and  gamblers,  and  thus  make  it  possible 
for  non-producers  to  use  the  resources  of 


the  country  without  returning  anything 
to  society  for  the  use  of  it.  Country  pro¬ 
ducing  districts  are  drained  of  capital 
through  the  banking  system  to  finance  the 
gambling  institution  in  the  city.  The 
savings  banks  and  insurance  companies 
gather  up  small  sums  from  individuals, 
thereby  encouraging  prudence  and  saving 
and  thrift,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
the  aggregate  of  these  small  sums  avail¬ 
able  as  capital ;  but  instead  of  devoting 
it  to  the  service  of  the  frugal  people  who 
save  it  and  who  are  the  real  owners,  it 
is  used  largely  to  finance  great  corporate 
concerns  in  which  the  frugal  people  have 
little  or  no  concern. 

So,  too,  with  our  middleman  system, 
which  includes  in  a  broad  way  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  exchange  and  speculation 
and  storage  systems.  These  organizations 
serve  the  public  by  taking  commodities 
from  the  hands  of  the  producer  where 
they  are  not  needed,  and  by  putting  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  who  does 
need  them.  This  is  a  worthy  service.  The 
system  built  ( up  for  this  service,  how¬ 
ever,  is  aligned  also  with  the  hanking 
system.  It  puts  control  of  the  markets 
in  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  and  in  many 
cases  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  dic¬ 
tate  prices  both  to  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  with  unreasonable  profits  to  them¬ 
selves.  For  example,  the  people  of  New 
York  deposit  their  money  in  the  banks. 
The  sum  total  of  this  is  very  large.  It  is 
loaned  on  warehouse  receipts  to  a  specu¬ 
lator  who  buys  up  eggs  and  other  food 
products  in  flush  seasons  when  prices  are 
low.  Later,  when  supplies  disappear  from 
the  market,  these  goods  are  brought  out 
of  storage  and  sold  to  the  city  people  at 
double  and  sometimes  10  times  the 
original  cost.  In  this  case  the  money  be¬ 
longing  to  the  people  has  been  used 
through  the  distribution  system  as  a 
means  of  extortion  against  themselves. 

With  possibly  a  single  exception  our 
system  of  government  is  as  a  whole  the 
best  in  the  world.  Individually  we  have 
more  independence  and  liberty  and  a 
freer  field  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  A 
democratic  government  is  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  public  will  than  central  gov¬ 
ernments,  yet  our  system  of  politics  is 
so  organized  that  to  a  large  extent  it  de¬ 
feats  the  public  will.  The  system,  con¬ 
cerned  only  to  maintain  itself,  nominates 
the  candidates  and  prescribes  the  policies ; 
and  it  is  not  until  abuses  become  unbear¬ 
able  and  scandals  become  public  that  the 
people  rise  up  and  demonstrate  their 
sovereign  power. 

Our  systems  of  schools  and  churches 
and  charities  and  homes  are  not  without 
their  troubles  and  their  faults ;  but  the 
good  in  them  so  completely  dominates 
the  ills  that  the  ills  are  insignificant  in 
comparison. 

As  to  the  great  system  of  private  pro¬ 
perty  as  a  whole,  it,  of  course,  is  affected 
for  good  or  ill  by  the  corresponding  qual¬ 
ities  of  its  constituent  parts  of  systems, 
some  of  which  we  have  briefly  discussed. 
But  as  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  “The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  private  property  has  never  had  a 
fair  trial  in  any  country.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  did  not  begin  in  a  just  division  of 
wealth  created  by  industry,  but  it  did  be¬ 
gin  by  acquisitions  and  divisions  procured 
by  conquest  and  violence  and  plunder.” 
The  system  yet  retains  maby  of  the  relics 
of  its  origin,  and  capitalism,  which  is  of 
recent  development,  aggravates  and  mag¬ 
nifies  the  original  defects.  The  capital¬ 
istic  system  creates  inequalities.  It  creates 
great  industrial  monopolies.  It  puts  utili¬ 
ties  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  to  trans¬ 
form  natural  resources  and  human  labor 
into  great  individual  fortunes.  It  re¬ 
wards  cunning  and  position  and  power, 
but  it  does  not  encourage  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  just  division  of  the  fruits  of 
industry.  It  serves  individuals  and 
classes,  but  it  does  not  serve  society  as 
a  whole.  In  emergencies  like  the  late 
World  War  it  drives  the  government  into 
great  socialistic  experiments.  Even  in 
times  of  peace  it  turns  the  minds  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  desperate  means  of  relief  from  the 
(Continued  on  page  10)’ 
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You  Can  Cut  Barn  Work  in  Half 


In  the  bams  that  are  James 
equipped,  the  increasing  cost 
and  scarcity  of  labor  is  much 
less  a  problem;  for  James  Equip¬ 
ment  makes  barn  work  easy". 

James  Equipment  not  only  cuts 
labor  in  two,  but  makes  it  possible 
for  children  to  do  work  that  with¬ 
out  James  labor  -  saving  devices 
would  require  a  man’s  strength ; 
chore  time  becomes  almost  play 
time  for  boys  who  work  in  the  barn. 

Cleaning  The  Barn 

The  easy  running  James  Carriers 
turn  the  disagreeable,  dirty  task  of 
cleaning  out  the  barn  into  a  near¬ 
pleasure.  They  make  a  boy’s  job 
of  what  used  to  be  shirked  by  all — 
and  are  an  investment  that  pay 
profits  of  25%  or  more  a  year  in 
labor  saved. 

James  Scrapers  make  quick  work 
of  cleaning  cement  floors ;  the  James 
Stanchions,  with  the  James  Align¬ 
ment  device,  keep  the  stalls  and 
cows  clean,  by  aligning  the  cows  at 
the  rear,  so  that  manure  falls  in 
the  gutter  and  not  on  the  platform. 

Feeding  The  Cows 

The  easy  way  of  feeding  the 
cows  is  the  James  way — the  James 
Feed  Truck  or  Feed  Carrier,  and 
James  Feed  Mangers.  Rolling  eas¬ 
ily  along  the  track  or  on  the  cement 
floor,  the  James  Carrier  or  Truck 
make  unnecessary  the  lifting  of 
heavy  baskets  filled  with  feed.  With 
their  big,  roomy  tubs  they  save 
much  walking  to  and  from  the  feed 
rooms,  and  in  a  short  time  pay  for 
themselves  in  labor  saved. 

Watering  The  Cows 

What  a  job  this  used  to  be  in 
winter  time — keeping  a  fire  going 
in  the  old  time  tank  heater,  or 
breaking  the  ice  in  the  tank  so  that 
the  cows  could  drink. 

And  how  they  hated  to  drink — 
with  the  north  wind  howling,  the 
snow  or  sleet  driving,  and  the 
drinking  water  icy  cold. 

No  wonder  the  milk  yield  dropped  in 
winter  time — for  feed  that  should  have 
gone  to  make  the  milk  was  used  to  warm 
the  cow,  and  the  water  needed  to  make 
milk  was  never  drunk. 

James  Drinking  Cups  have  changed  all 
that.  A  sanitary  cup  for  each  cow  provides 
fresh  water  day  and  night.  It  flows  in 
automatically  as  fast  as  the  cows  drink. 

Water — the  simplest  means  of  increasing 
milk  yields — is  often  disregarded  by  dairy¬ 
men.  Those  who  realize  how  greatly  milk 
flow  is  increased  by  James  cups  are  reap¬ 
ing  huge  profits  on  their  investment. 

Reports  based  on  milk  records  of  28 
herds  (739  cows)  for  instance,  show  an 
average  increase  per  cow  per  day  of  2.45 
lbs.  This  is  490  lbs.  in  200  days,  which  at 
$3.50  per  cwt.  totals  $17.15  ;  with  a  saving 
of  $2.50  per  cow  in  labor  and  55c  in  fuel. 
That’s  a  profit  of  400%  the  first  year. 

Other  reports  and  other  investigations 
confirm  these  figures.  Ask  for  the  proof. 
Then  get  James  Cups  busy  right  away 
making  these  big  profits  for  YOU. 

“Airing”  The  Cows 

Pure  air  is  just  as  necessary  to  life  and 
production  of  milk  as 
feed  and  water. 

And  a  cow  needs 
TWICE  the  weight 
of  AIR  per  day  that 
she  does  of  feed  and 
water  combined. 

Do  your  cows  get 
enough  pure, fresh  air? 

Food,  water  and 
air.  The  feed  costs 
money — lots  of  it.  But 
water  and  air  are 


free — the  only  expense  is  getting  them  to 
the  cow,  and  that  amounts  to  very  little. 

The  James  Ventilators  help  get  the  foul 
air  out  of  the  barn,  help  bring  the  fresh  air 
in  to  the  cows.  Ask  for  full  information 
regarding  these  wonderful  ventilators  and 
about  the  James  Ventilating  System. 

Other  Work- Saving 
James  Devices 

There  are  many  other  James  devices 
that  save  labor,  increase  milk  yields,  help 
sanitation  and  improve  cow  health,  such 
as  Cow,  Calf  and  Bull  Pens,  Feed  Mang¬ 
ers,  Calf  Pail  Holders,  Sure-Stop  Swing¬ 
ing  Post,  Swinging  Cranes,  “  Safety 


First”  Bull  Staff,  Handy  Milk  Stools,  etc. 

Also  equipment  for  the  hog  barn,  horse 
barn  and  beef  barn  : 

The  James  Way  Sunny  Hog  Barn  pro¬ 
vides^  sunshine  and  sun  warmth  on  the 
floor 'of  every  pen  two-thirds  of  the  sun¬ 
lit  hours.  The  James  Hog  Barn  Book, 
sent  on  request,  tells  all  about  it. 


Easy  Installation 

.  It  explains  the  easy  way  of  putting  up 
carriers,  setting  up  stalls  and  pens  and 
attaching  drinking  cups. 

Skilled  help  is  not  required,  because  of 
the  ingenious  James  Anchors  and  because 
the  equipment  is  assembled  in  the  factory. 


Free  Dairy  Barn  Book  Barn  Plan  Service 


The  336  page  book — “The  Jamesway” — 
tells  all  about  the  James  inventions  that 
save  so  much  of  labor,  prevent  spread  of 
disease,  promote  better  cow  health,  protect 
against  dangerous  bulls,  make  simpler  the 
care  of  calves  and  sick  cows,  and  increase 
milk  yields. 


James JYCfg  Co.,  JftldtkimoriXfiis.&mim,'!WjZJWinneapolis.Jffinn* 


Labor  Saving  Equipment  for  the  Dairy  Bam 


It  tells  about  James  Barn  Plan  Service; 
the  many  James  barn  experts  who  are  at 
your  service — men  who  know  what  has 
been  successful  and  what  has  not,  what 
not  to  do  as  well  as  what  to  do  in  planning 
convenient,  money-saving  barns. 

Their  advice  on  barn  planning,  venti¬ 
lation  and  other  barn 
problems  is  free,  with 
no  charge  for  floor 
plans.  Send  for  the 
book — a  postal  card 
request  will  bring  it — 
get  the  full  details  of 
how  to  build  a  barn, 
how  to  ventilate  a 
barn,  how  to  cut  the 
barn  work  in  half,  how 
to  make  more  milk — 
and  more  money. 


(0 
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Feed  your  crops 

a  balanced  ration 


Increasing  the  yield  of  a  crop  by  the  use  of 
properly  “balanced”  fertilizers  is  as  natural  and 
practical  as  increasing  the  weight  of  hogs  and  cattle 
or  the  quantity  of  milk  from  cows  by  means  of 
“balanced”  feeds. 


You  can’t  get  maximum  results  from  hit-or-miss 
methods.  Big  crops  are  principally  a  matter  of 
proper  “feeding”.  Proper  feeding  is  a  matter  of 
proper  fertilizing.  And  proper  fertilizing  is  a  matter 
of  correct  knowledge  of  soil  needs  for  the  particular 
crops  you  want  to  grow.  “Any  fertilizer”  won’t  do. 
It  must  furnish  the  right  food  elements  in  the  right 
proportions  at  the  right  time  throughout  the  whole 
growing  season. 

Why  not  put  your  farming  on  an  efficiency  basis? 
Get  all  the  profit.  Write  to  our  Agricultural  Service 
Bureau  as  to  the  proper  fertilizers  for  your  soils  and 
crops.  This  service  is  free  to  you — as  a  help  toward 
bigger  yields,  larger  income,  greater  happiness.  Also 
ask  us  to  send  you  our  useful  booklet  “How  to  Get 
the  Most  out  of  Fertilizers” .  No  charge. 

If  there  isn’t  an  A  A  C  agent  near  you, 
write  for  the  agency  yourself. 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Address  nearest  office 


Atlanta  Boston 
Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Detroit 


Jacksonville 
Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 
New  York 


Philadelphia 
Rutland,  Vt. 

St.  Louis 
Savannah,  Etc,. 


A^A’  C 

“A  A  Quality ” 


FERTILIZERS 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 

See  Page  19 


cikarla  Daonk  Helloloua  Apple.  M out moreiioj  Cher- 
CIDBUd  redUn  ryf  Kellog’s  Premier  and  other  straw¬ 
berry  for  immediate  orders.  Low  prices.  Spring  deliv¬ 
ery.'  Order  now  from  BRIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES.  Bridgavillt,  OiL 


A  choc  Unlcached,  parked  in  bag*,  *18 
VV  OOCi  lA-SIlCS  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 

W.  H.  LE1D¥|  -  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

jpUIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllM 

I  AGENTS  I 
|  WANTED  I 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  New 
York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto. 

|§  Address : 

1  The  Rural  New-Yorker  | 

|  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City  g 

^iiiiiiiHininiiniinitiiiiiitiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiHisiiininnninniiiuiuiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiBiiniiiiBnB 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theM  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


Sectional,  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
(fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and. state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURINGCO. 

619  Champlain  A ve.  Cleveland,  O. 


Hoffman’s  c<j£f 

New  crop  Red — Alsikc — Mammoth — Alfalfa — Sweet. 
Plump— highest  purity — hardy — strong  germination. 

Prices  Are  Lower 

Write  today— mention  this  paper.  Get  our  prices— free 
samples — new  catalog.  Better  seeds  bring  bigger 
Crops.  It  pays  to  buy  Farm  Seeds  of  all  kinds  from 

A.  H.  Hoffman.  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co..  Pa. 


EQUIPPED  FARM,  115  ACRES 

10  acres  wood;  house  of  15  rooms,  many  outbuild¬ 
ings,  two  barns, two  lien  houses,  silo,  &<•.;  3!4 miles 
from  village ;  for  #>8,000;  owner  will  include  12 
cows,  2  horses,  100  hens,  all  farm  implements  and 
crops;  half  cash  required.  NAUM,  78  State  St.,  Albany, N.Y. 


P-„n„  r'LiH-i'nfYc  guaranteed  fresh  and  alive  and 
VTlape  GUItingS  true  to  name.  Concord,  85; 
Moores  Early.  S6  perM.  Order  early,  direct  from  grow  er. 

1>.  C.  PASCHKE  -  North  East,  Pa. 


For  Sale-PLUNGER  Tree  Primers 

Send  for  circular  and  Prices.  D.  H.  WATTS,  Ki-rrmoor,  Fa. 


PLOWS  WM.  H.  PRAY,  Mfg. 
IV/H  TOOLS  LaGrangeville.N.Y. 


Primer  of  Economics 

(Cnn  tinned  from  page  8) 
evil/  which  the.  capital istic  system  cre- 

,  i  ■  -  , 

ates. 

Business  co-operation  is  a  system  that 
is  slowly  but  surely  developing  within  tin* 
institution  of  private  property.  It  re¬ 
cognizes  and  utilizes  the  principle  of  pri¬ 
vate  property.  It  employs  capital  and 
utilizes  labor.  It  encourages  production. 
It  stimulates  consumption.  It  rewards 
every  man  according  to  his  contribution 
to  it.  It  serves  the  common  man  without 
resort  to  socialism.  It  appeals  t"  the 
real  socialist;  though  its  success  would 
destroy  the  incentive  for  socialism.  The 
system-  of  hiisiilesS  co-operation  is  the 
real  purpose  of  these  articles,  and  it  will 
he  defined  and  discussed  in  the  following 
chapters. 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The.  brightest  thing  in  .  the  shrubbery 
now  is  the  T.uciduni  privet.  This  is  a 
very  broad-leaved  variety,  similar  to 
.Taponicum.  It  is  as  evergreen  as  holly, 
and  now.  the  first  of  December,  its  young 
shoots  look  like  they  are  still  growing. 
It  is  a  dwarf  species,  and  seldom  gets  over 
live  feet  tall.  How  far  north  it  would 
stand  tin'  Winter  T  cannot  say,  but  it  has 
wintered  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  student  gardener  always  learns 
something  every  season,  and  sometimes 
learns  that  something  he  thought  correct 
was  not.  and  that  his  mistakes  were  more 
useful  often  than  his  successes.  The 
past,  season  has  been  fruitful  in  experi¬ 
ences  and  in  the  confirmation  of  previous 
experience. 

In,  the  last  40  or  more  years  I  have 
bought,  the  varieties  of  asparagus  offered 
since  the  time.  I  planted  10.000  of  the 
Conover  Colossal  at  .810  a  thousand  roots. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  am  right 
that  any  so-called  variety  is  best  when 
you  feed  if  heavily,  and  any  variety  will 
he  pooi-  if  not  well  fed.  I  can  take  the 
wild  asparagus  of  our  tidal  beaches  and 
grow  as  fat  stems  as  any  of  the  cat¬ 
alogued  sorts.  The  only  difference  I  have 
noted  is  that  the  variety  called  Palmetto 
is  less  liable  to  disease  than  others.1 

T  have  learned  that  in  a  very  sandy 
soil,  no  matter  how  you  may  fertilize  and 
enrich,  you  cannot  head  lettuce  as  well 
as  in  a  medium  clay  loam.  In  northern 
Maryland,  with  frames  filled  with  a  com¬ 
post  of  Pluc  grass  sods  from  a  limestone 
soil  with  horse  manure  and  hone  dust 
composted  for  a  whole  Summer  and  fre¬ 
quently  turned.  I  grew  lettuce  that 
headed  like  a  Plat  Dutch  cabbage.  And 
right  here  there  are  sections  where  tli“ 
soil  is  heavier  where  big  lettuce  heads 
are  made.  P.ut  in  my  sandy  soil,  while  I 
can  make  fairly  good  lettuce,  it  never 
heads  as  solid  as  I  have  made  in  a  stiffen 
soil,  and  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  make 
the  heads  I  formerly  did. 

In  the  past  50-odd  years  I  have  prob¬ 
ably  tested  as  many  varieties  of  tomatoes 
as  any  grower  in  the  country.  The  to¬ 
mato  has  always  been  a  favorite  plant 
with '  me,  and  I  have  not  only  tested 
varieties,  but  many  methods,  as  training 
or  no  training.  When  Col.  Waring  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  got  the  old  Chihua¬ 
hua  tomato  into  a  smooth  skin  I  invested 
$5  in  20  seeds  of  it.  This  was  the 
Trophy,  the  first  real  advance  toward  get¬ 
ting  a  smooth-skinned  tomato  with  solid 
meaty  inside.  In  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  more  uniform  smooth  form,  there  has 
been  little  advance  in  quality  of  tomatoes 
since  the  advent  of  the  Trophy,  and  I 
believe  that  all  the  smooth,  solid  tomatoes 
of  today  trace  back  to  the  Trophy.  The 
extra  early  varieties  trace  to  the  old  hol¬ 
low  Early  Smooth  Red,  which  Col.  War¬ 
ing  crossed  on  the  crooked  Chihuahua. 
The  old  Tilden  tomato  was  a  pure  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Early  Smooth  lied.  The 
advance  in  the  early  varieties  has  been 
from  crossing  with  the  more  meaty 
varieties  and  selection  for  earliness. 
Chalk’s  Jewel  marked  a  type  of  the  best 
early  tomatoes,  and  the  best  we  have  to¬ 
day  are  bred  from  Chalk's  Jewel.  Bonny 
Best  and  others  are  all  Jewel  strains, 
while  the  Earliana  is  descended  from  the 
old  early  rough-skin  species.  Of  course, 
there  have  been  some  differences  in  spe¬ 
cies,  but  I  am  simply  discussing  varieties 
and  their  ancestry. 

Then  as  to  methods  of  culture.  The 
tomato  plant  is  a  gross  feeder,  with  a 
strong  tendency  to  variation,  so  that  a 
variety  bred  to  a  certain  type  today  and 
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sent  into  commerce  will  in  a  few  years 
break  into  several  types,  owing  to  the 
methods  of  seed  selection  practiced  by  dif¬ 
ferent  seed  growers.  The  catalogues  list 
varieties  sent  out  20  years  ago  nr  more, 
and  we  can  buy  even  the  Trophy,  but  the 
Trophy  today  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  Trophy  ^of  1870.  and  the  same 
is  true  of  all  old  sorts,  so  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  eliminate  any  tomato 
from  the  catalogues  which  lias  been  listed 
for  20  years.  After  testing  numerous 
methods  of  training  and  pruning  I  have 
found  that  for  the  home  garden  the  train¬ 
ing  to  one  stem  on  a  -stake  about  six  feet 
tall  gives  the  earliest  ripe  fruit  and  the 
heaviest  crop  per  plant  and  per  area.  I 
have  usually  practiced  this  method  with 
early  plants  only,  hut  T  am  convinced 
that,  early  or  late,  it  pays  to  train  the 
stakes.  The  cast  season  my  early  plants 
were  trained  to  stakes  and  to  one  stem. 
A  few  of  the  same  lot  of  plants  were  set 
by  a  wire  fence  and  let  grow  at.  will  on 
the  fence.  Then  the  later  varieties,  set 
in  May  or  Juno,  wore  allowed  to  take 
their  natural  growth  on  the  ground. 
These  late  ones  were  completely  played 
out  before  either  of  the  early  lots  failed. 
Those  on  the  stakes  and  trained  to  one 
stem  were  productive  to  the  last.  When 
the  plants  had  reached  the  top  of  the 
stakes  I  did  no  more  pinching,  but  let 
them  grow  and  hang  over.  Those  on  the 
wire  fence  failed  soon  after  the  late- 
planted  ones,  and  did  not  produce  as  fine 
nor  as  many  tomatoes  as  those  on  stakes. 
The  late  varieties,  allowed  their  own 
sweet  will,  failed  first  and  did  not  make 
near  the  crop  we  got  from  the  stakes. 
The  early  ones  were  Bonny  Best  and  the 
late  ones  Success  and  Stone.  The  leaf 
blight  had  something  to  do  with  the  small 
c-rop  on  the  late  varieties.  Properly 
treated  and  kept  free  from  leaf  blight. 
Success  is  one  of  file  very  best  croppers 
and  excellent,  in  quality.  Pink  varieties, 
like  Globe,  have  always  seemed  to  be 
more  resistant  to  leaf  blight  than  red 
tomatoes.  More  garden  experiences 
later.  w.  f.  massey. 


Thieves  Who  Steal  “Greenery” 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  a  law 
to  protect  owners  of  the  wild  flowers.  It 
reads  as  follows; 

Whoever  wilfully  cuts  down  or  de¬ 
stroys.  timber  or  wood  standing  or  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  land  of  another,  or  cuts  or 
takes  therefrom  any  ferns,  flowers  or 
shrubs,  without  the  license  of  the  owner 
thereof,  shall  he  punished  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  fine  of  not  more  than  .8500. 

This  has  been  found  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  property.  Hundreds  of  joy  riders 
Stop  their  ears  and  help  themselves  to  all 
sorts  of  “greenery.”  They  break  down 
trees,  pull  up  ferns  and  flowers,  despoil 
gardens  and  act  like  robbers  generally. 
When  one  of  these  thieves  is  identified 
and  convicted  the  State  takes  his  auto 
license.  Now  and  then  they  inflict  self¬ 
punishment.  The  following  incident  is 
printed  in  a  Boston  paper.  In  lliis  case 
the  commissioner  should  have  waited  long 
enough  to  give  these  young  women  the 
best  treatment  for  ivy  poisoning : 

Seeing  an  automobile  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  the  rear  seat  of  which  was  partially 
filled  with  “greenery.”  Mr.  Bazeley 
stopped  his  car  and  waited  for  the  owner 
of  the  automobile  to  appear.  In  a  few 
moments  four  young  women,  wearing  fur 
overcoats,  came  out  of  the  woods,  each 
with  an  armful  of  the  “greenery.”  Mr. 
Bazeley  stopped  them  and  asked  if  they 
were  the  owners  of  the  property. 

“No,  we  are  not,”  replied  the  young 
women. 

“Have  you  the  owner's  permission  to 
enter  this  property  and  remove  ‘green¬ 
ery’?”  ask  'd  Mr.  Bazeley. 

“Xo.”  replied  the  young  women  in  a 
puzzled  tone. 

“Then  don’t  you  realize  that,  you  are 
trespassing,  that  the  ‘greenery’  you  are 
taking  belongs  to  someone  else,  that  you 
are  stealing  and  subject  to  prosecution 
and  punishment  therefor?” 

“Goodness,  no !”  was  the  startled  re¬ 
sponse  from  one  of  the  young  women. 

“What  is  going  to  happen  to  US?”  in¬ 
quired  another  in  a  frightened  tone. 

“Well,”  answered  the  commissioner,  re¬ 
vealing  his  identity,  “the  registrar  of 
motor  vehicles  could  take  your  automobile 
license  away  and  the  commissioner  of  con¬ 
servation  would  have  you  arrested,  fined, 
and  possibly  sent  to  jail.” 

The  young  women  gasped. 

“But  I  think  you  have  been  punished 
enough.”  lie  continued. 

“Punished?”  was  the  inquiry. 

“Yes.  punished.”  answered  Mr.  Bazeley. 
“for  the-  ‘greenery’  you  have  been  steal¬ 
ing  happens  to  be  poison  ivy.” 

Just  then  the  commissioner  stepped  on 
the  gas. 
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The  “Great  American  Coffee  Bean” 

The  so-called  American  Coffee  Bean 
Company  is  flooding  the  South  with  its 
circulars,  which  the  Southern  farmers  are 
daily  sending  me.  As  some  of  your 
Southern  subscribers  may  be  taken  in,  I 
would  submit  the  following :  This  bean  is 
Canavalia  ensiformis,  sword  bean,  and 
commonly  “jack  bean.”  I  grew  it  more 
than  30  years  ago  as  a  curiosity,  because 
of  its  gigantic  pods.  The  bean  is  very 
handsome.  It  is  as  large  as  a  Lima 
bean,  as  white  as  a  navy  bean,  and  has  a 
dark  eye.  Three  years  ago  the  fakers 
started  men  on  the  road  selling  the  seed 
for  about  $5  a  pint  under  the  name  of 
Chicasaw  Lima  bean.  I  scotched  this 
scheme  through  the  farm  papers  in  the 
South.  Then  they  changed  the  name  to 
coffee  bean,  and  last  Spring  sent  out  cir¬ 
culars  like  the  one  they  are  now  scatter¬ 
ing.  They  tell  the  farmers  that  by  plant¬ 
ing  eight  quarts  of  the  beans,  which  they 
offer  at  $1  a  quart,  the  crop  on  an  acre 
planted  with  these  will  bring  them  $400, 
and  they  will  buy  all  the  crop  at  $6  a 
bushel.  I  have  asked  to  hear  from  any 
farmer  who  has  received  the  $6  a  bushel 
for  his  crop,  but  have  not  heard  so  far 
from  anyone.  Since  the  bean  on  good 
land  will  make  18  to  20  bushels  an  acre, 
it  will  be  hard  to  figure  out  the  $400  an 
acre  at  $6  per  bushel.  The  whole  thing 
is  a  fake,  for  the  forage  it  makes  is  so 
bitter  that  no  animal  will  eat  it,  and  no 
man  or  animal  eating  one  of  the  beans 
will  ever  want  any  more.  One  of  the 
Canavalias  is  known  to  be  poison,  and 
the  whole  genus  is  to  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  The  company  is  offering  to 
roast  and  grind  the  beaus  and  sell  the 
product  for  35c  a  pound  and  thus  cut  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Since  I  am  buying 
pure  roasted  coffee  in  the  grain  for  less 
money  there  is  no  reason  for  using  this 
bean.  Any  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans  roast 
ed  and  ground  will  be  found  just  as  good. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Weekly  Neivs  Letter  for  December  1, 
shows  up  the  worthlessness  of  this  jack 
bean,  and  anyone  can  get  the  paper  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  who  have  got  the  $400  an  acre.  One 
man  wrote  me  last  Summer  that  he  had 
planted  40  acres,  and  expected  to  sell  all 
to  coffee  roasters.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Removing  Mulch  Around  Apple  Trees 

I  mulched  my  apple  trees  with  wheat 
straw,  and  on  account  of  the  meadow 
mice  I  undertook  to  remove  the  straw 
last  week  and  leave  it  away  during  the 
Winter,  but  when  I  went  to  remove  it  1 
found  a  large  amount  of  fine  fibrous  roots 
on  the  top  of  the  ground  and  just  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  straw.  Am  I  safe  in 
removing  the  straw  and  exposing  these 
fibrous  roots  to  the  Winter  frost,  or 
should  I  leave  the  straw  and  fight  the 
meadow  mice  as  best  I  can  without  re¬ 
moving  the  straw?  Which  would  you 
prefer?  c.  w.  S. 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

In  our  own  case  we  push  the  straw 
back  about  18  in.  from  the  tree  and  leave 
it  on  the  ground.  Then  the  space  around 
the  tree  trunk  is  cleared  up  and  a  mound 
of  coal  ashes  or  dry  dirt  piled  around  the 
tree.  The  mice  will  seldom  pass  over  an 
open  or  exposed  space  to  gnaw  the  trunk. 


A  Simple  Snow  Plow 

What  is  the  best  way  to  make  a  snow 
plow  driven  by  one  horse?  I  realize  that 
there  are  awkward  ones  and  heavy  ones, 
but  the  one  I  would  like  to  know  about 
would  be  the  substantial  snow  plow. 

Clark’s  Summit,  Pa.  H.  S.  T. 

The  snow  plows  in  general  use  are  of  a 
very  simple  construction,  as  our  snowfall 
is  not  as  heavy  as  in  some  sections  of 
the  country,  averaging  only  about  6  to  8 
in.  in  depth  at  a  time.  Occasionally, 
just  to  show  us  what  the  other  fellow  gets 
regularly,  we  have  one  of  12  to  15  in.,  and 
we  have  gone  as  high  as  42  in.  The  lum¬ 
ber  is,  of  oak  or  any  other  hard  wood, 
though  hemlock  will  do  where  the  use  is 
not  too  constant.  Two  pieces  of  plank 
about  12  in.  wide  are  joined  together  at 
one  end,  and  separated  at  the  other  as 
far  as  the  width  of  the  path  to  be  cleared. 
The  drag  will  last  much  longer  if  the 
lower  edges,  where  they  drag  on  the 
ground,  are  protected  with  a  strip  of  flat 
iron  several  inches  in  width.  A  pair  of 
handles  from  an  old  plow  or  other  farm 
implement  can  be  attached  as  a  sort  of 
guide,  and  the  top  can  be  covered  with 
boards  to  allow  the  operator  to  ride  on 
the  drag  if  desired.  The  forward  end 
must  run  to  a  sharp  point,  and  the  side 
timbers  can  be  4,  6  or  S  ft.  long,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  width  of  path  desired. 

E.  J.  W. 
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Building 
Stamina  Into  Case  Tractors 

'  TN  CASE  shops,  under  the  terrific  impact  of 
I  ^  constant  stream  of  accelerated  blows  of 
huge  steam  hammers,  white  hot,  high  car¬ 
bon  steel  is  accurately  formed  into  forged 

driving  gears,  front  axles,  cr^k  shafts,  cam 

shafts,  connecting  rods  and  numerous  other 
important  parts  of  Case  tractors. 

The  many  high-grade,  steel  forgings,  heat 
treated  and  carbonized  put  strength 
and  durability  into  Case  tractors  without  un¬ 
necessary  weight. 

These  items  are  only  a  few  indications  of 
the  high  quality  features  that  make  Case 
tractors  superior. 

Each  part  that  goes  into  the  construction  of 
Case  tractors  is  made  and  put  in  place  with  the 
same  conscientious,  efficient  thoroughness  that 
marks  the  manufacture  of  every  forged  part. 

Extra  strength  is  built  into  Case  tractors 
to  protect  Case  users  against  delay  and  loss 
frequently  experienced  with  tractors  not  made 
to  the  Case  standard. 

J .  I  .Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Dept.  A  27  -  Racine,  •  Wisconsin 
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"JUST  OUT-My  New  "direct 
from  factory”  Bargain  Book 
on  Fence  and  Gates.  Prices 
way  belowcompetition.Values 
bigger  than  ever.  Get  it  today. 

I  Pay  ALL  Freight 

Brown  Fence  lasts  longest  be¬ 
cause  built  strongest,  stiffest. 

1  All  wires  same  size,  heavily 

galvanized.  150  styles.  Also 
ates.  Lawn  Fence  and  Barb 
Wire  at  bargain  prices. 
r  Sample  and  book  free,  postpaid. 

Brown  Fincc  A  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  25S  Cleveland,  0. 
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MakeaTractorofYourCar 

Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
6hows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  Ford  and  other  cars. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.,  Box  48  C  Quincy,  Ill, 


THE  GRIMM  SUGAR  MAKING  UTENSILS 


Our  new  booklet  that  illustrates  and  describes  our 
utensils  is  ready.  Write  us  how  many  buckets  you  use 
and  we  will  send  booklet  and  give  you  prices  or  have 
one  of  our  men  see  you.  Remember,  some  of  our 
outfits  made  thirty  years  ago  will  boil  sap  next  season. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  RUTLAND,  VT 


We  Will  Grant 
Loans  to  Farmers 

IT  IS  our  job  to  supply  work¬ 
ing  capital  for  New  York  State 
farmers  through  short-time 
loans  (one  year  or  less  ).  While 
for  some  months,  the  demand 
has  exceeded  the  supply  of 
available  funds,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  consider  applications 
in  order  received. 

Wri  te  today  for  particulars 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 

How  I  Grew  Those  Squashes 


Evidently  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  read,  for  the 
number  of  letters  coming  to  my  desk  re¬ 
garding  the  growing  of  140  lbs.  of  Hub¬ 
bard  squash  from  one  seed,  as  shown  on 
page  1728,  bears  positive  testimony  to 
the  fact.  Answering  these  inquirers 
broadly,  1  should  «ay  1  attempted  to  give 
the  vine  a  chance  to  do  its  best,  some¬ 
thing  we  do  not  do  when  we  crowd  the 
ground.  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  the 
cry  with  crops,  if  they  could  speak,  would 
be  for  more  room, 

Specifically,  I  want  to  spread  12  cords 
of  good  barn  manure  per  acre  in  the  Fall, 
as  soon  as  I  take  off  the  crops,  and  then 
plow  deep  enough  to  disturb  the  subsoil. 
If  weeds  or  grass  show  before  free/.ing. 
I  would  harrow.  Then  as  early  as  jsts- 
sible  in  the  Spring  spread  four  to  six 
cords  more  dressing,  and  cross-plow  if 
possible ;  if  not.  work  the  land  thoroughly 
with  the  disk  harrow.  I  want  to  chop 
that  dressing  all  into  and  through  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  and  use 
very  little,  if  any.  in  the  hill.  My  rule 
with  squash  hills  has  been  8  ft.  apart; 
hereafter  it  will  be  12  ft.  I  have  thinned 
to  four  plants;  in  th/' future  one  strong, 
rugged  plant  will  suffice.  This  insures 
room,  branches  and  more  fruit  than  I 
can  gather  in  any  other  way.  As  the 
vine  grows  I  loosen  the  soil  at  the  axil 
of  every  leaf  and  press  the  vine  down  into 
it,  but  not  to  bury.  When  the  vine 
reaches  12  ft.  1  nip  the  end  and  bury  it. 
Two  branches  only  are  allowed,  and  these 
are  treated  in  the  same  manner.  In  this 
way  I  very  largely  increase  the  root-feed¬ 
ing  surface,  and  it  tells  in  number  and 
size  of  product.  Of  course,  the  weeds  are 
kept  down  and  the  ground  cultivated  as 
long  as  I  can  get  through  without  injury 
to  the  vines.  Here  is  ample  room  for 
growing  early  crops  between  the  hills,  to 
be  removed  in  good  season  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  vines. 

My  rule  is  to  save  my  own  seed,  not 
from  the  first,  or  largest,  squash  on  the 
vine,  but  from  the  last  well-developed 
one.  I  do  the  same  with  beans  and  corn, 
and  find  days  for  growth  reduced,  yield 
fully  maintained  and  quality  improved. 
This  may  not  be  in  harmony  with  ac¬ 
cepted  theories,  but  somehow  it  is  easier 
to  listen  to  a  plan  than  to  follow  any 
beaten  track.  Not  every  sidestep  brings 
satisfaction,  but  experience  born  of  the 
venture  soon  proves  the  value  of  original 
methods.  One  further  step  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  is  protection  from 
insect  pests  and  diseases.  My  rule  is  to 
dust  carefully  as  early  as  the  third  leaf, 
before  the  striped  bug  appears,  using  my 
own  mixture,  composed  of  lime,  sulphur 
and  tobacco  dust,  all  reground  and  care¬ 
fully  mixed  to  insure  best  fungicidal  as 
well  as  insecticidal  effect.  This  dusting 
is  repeated  every  10  <fBys,  and  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  increased  vigor  and  re¬ 
sistant  power  of  stalk  and  leaf  resulting 
from  the  use  of  this  non-arsenieal  dust 
adds  materially  to  size  and  quality  of 
product.  Careful  tests  made  prove  that 
the  increased  yield  more  than  compensates 
for  all  cost  of  the  dust.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  who  grow  crops  want  to  touch 
nature  at  her  best  we  must  wake  to  a 
realization  of  the  potential  life  and  power 
of  the  soil  when  given  best  opportunity. 
The  Good  Book  tells  of  “some  forty,  some 
sixty  and  some  one  hundred-fold,”  but  to¬ 
day  we  are  up  in  the  thousands,  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  him  who  enters  into 
growing  consciousness  of  that  power 
greater  than  ourselves  manifesting  itself 
in  increased  production.  When  growers 
come  to  realize  and  recognize  the  over¬ 
mastering  mystery  of  life  manifest  in 
Kced.  bulb,  tuber,  grain,  fruit  and  human 
life,  there  will  flow  in-  a  richness  and  a 
fullness  not  possible  outside.  What 
mystic  power  is  wrapped  in  soil  and  seed, 
what  undying  fire  is  behind  both  chang¬ 
ing.  transforming,  multiplying  just  in 
proportion  as  we,  the  servants  of  this 
greater  force,  are  obedient  to  the  un¬ 
written  law?  You  grow  the  squash  and 
alongside  the  garlic,  onion,  cabbage,  rad¬ 
ish.  wheat  or  bean,  each  taking  from  the 
same  soil  and  fertilizing  material,  each 
obedient  to  its  own  peculiar  law.  each 
tiny  seed  and  controlling  size,  color,  flavor, 
shape  and  reproductive  power.  It  is  the 
mystery  of  all  this  which,  once  accented, 
will  lead  a  man  into  reverent  attitude 
and  strengthen  purpose  to  give  each  seed 
and  plant  room  and  care  demanded  for 
its  best  development.  G.  ar.  twitch  eel. 

Maine. 


Bees  in  a  City  Back  Yard 

It  is  unusual  to  find  a  city  bee  yard 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  city  block, 
carried  on  successfully  in  harmony  with 
the  neighbors.  Bees  are  a  nuisance  in 
the  city  unless  one  knows  how  to  handle 
them.  The  principal  thing  in  keeping 
bees  in  the  city  is,  first,  to  prevent  spot¬ 
ting  your  neighbors’  clothes.  If  bees  are 
confined  in  their  hives  one  to  four  months, 
as  it  often  happens  in  the  Winter,  when 
a  nice  day  comes,  thermometer  registers 
55  to  70,  they  come  out  for  a  fiv.  light 
on  the  neighbors’  clothes  and  sometimes 
spot  them  badly.  This  makes  bad  feel¬ 
ings.  I  prevent  this  in  two  ways. 

I  have  a  bee  cellar,  partitioned  off 
from  the  main  house  cellar  on  the  north 
side,  with  an  outside  cellar  door  in  front 
of  the  bees.  In  half  an  hour  I  can  put 
20  colonies  in.  make  the  cellar  dark,  and 
all  is  well  fop  this  time.  It  sometimes 
happens  under  certain  conditions  that 


where  a  hive  is  located  in  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion.  bees  will  fly  out  if  not  protected.  I 
prevent  this  if  there  is  snow  by  shoveling 
snow  around  the  hive  or  covering  the 
hive,  entrance  and  all.  with  an  old  carpet, 
and  keep  it  soaked  with  cold  water. 

Bees  must  have  a  Spring  fly  and  clean¬ 
ing  out.  I  select  Saturday  or  Sunday  if 
possible,  when  the  thermometer  is  (50  or 
70  degrees.  I  go  to  my  neighbors  and 
notify  them  this  is  bees’  day  for  a  fly. 
“Please  don’t  hang  out  any  clothes  until 
the  bees  stop  flying.”  After  they  have 
had  their  cleaning  fight  there  is  no  more 
trouble  until  the  next  Spring. 

The  second  condition,  do  the  bees  sting 
your  neighbors?  I  have  had  In  years  on 
this  stand  in  Brooklyn,  surrounded  by 
neighbors  and  children.  1  have  not  one 
report  of  a  sting.  Breeding  and  proper 
handling  are  the  secret  of  this  condition. 
I  sometimes  find  a  black  sheep  or  a  cross 
colony;  the  queen  of  that  colony  is  the 
mother  of  the  whole.  About  70,000  in  a 
normal  colony.  I  kill  that  (|*ieen  on  sight 
and  supply  them  with  another  queen.  In 
this  way  I  keep  bees  that  are  gentle  and 
docile. 

If  you  look  at  the  picture  you  will 
notice  that  I  am  surrounded  by  neighbors, 
and  they  are  my  friends.  On  my  right 
and  on  my  left  are  my  wife  and  daughter 
holding  a*  frame  of  bees.  You  will  also 
notice  on  top  of  the  building  in  the  rear 
a  young  lady  holding  a  frame  of  bees. 
This  is  the  first  time  she  has  ever  been 
near  them.  She  was  afraid,  of  course, 
but  delighted  with  the  experience,  with 
no  stings.  I  have  a  great  many  visitors, 
my  neighbors  and  their  friends,  and 


others  who  are  interested  in  bees.  I  take 
great  pains  and  pleasure  in  showing  the 
interior  of  the  hives,  the  queen,  drones 
and  workers,  and  the  different  stages  of 
growth  from  the  egg  to  hatching  of  the 
bee.  No  veil,  gloves  or  protection  to 
visitors — and  no  stings.  This  is  city  bee¬ 
keeping.  WESLEY  DIBBLE. 


Notes  and  Comment 

Seeding  an  Old  Pasture. — E.  A.  W. 
asks,  on  page  1810,  about  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  seeding  an  old  pasture  that  has 
grown  up  to  wild  grasses  and  weeds,  sim¬ 
ply  by  sowing  seeds  of  the"  more  desira¬ 
ble  grasses  upon  the  sod.  without  plow¬ 
ing  or  harrowing.  The  scheme  is  prac¬ 
tical,  but  he  should  have  sown  his  seed 
as  early  as  last  October.  However,  by 
sowing  it  immediately,  or  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  snow  is  off.  he  may  be  able 
to  secure  a  stand  that  will  hold  its  own 
against  the  wild  grasses.  Timothy,  Red- 
top  and  Blue  joint  grass  should  be  sown, 
and,  on  the  wet  land,  the  Red-top  should 
largely  predominate.  On  the  dry  upland 
the  Blue  joint-grass  should  be  given  the 
preference.  A  pretty  heavy  seeding  should 
be  given,  and  it  will  be  well  to  sow  ex¬ 
perimental  patches  of  clover.  If  it  suc¬ 
ceeds.  well  and  good.  Sow  the  entire  field 
the  next  year,  but  if  it  fails,  give  the  pas¬ 
ture  a  good  application  of  lime  and  then 
try  the  clover.  But  he  also  wishes  to  re¬ 
forest  a  portion  of  the  field  while  pastur¬ 
ing  it.  The  one  factor  in  this  problem 
which  will  have  more  influence  than  all 
the  others  combined  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  field  is  pastured.  The  next  factor  in 
importance  is  the  variety  of  tree  planted. 
If  lightly  pastured  and  then’ planted  to 
pines,  which  are  distasteful,  the  cattle 
will  not  trouble  them.  Tf  heavily  pas¬ 
tured  and  planted  to  soft  maples  or 
birches  the  cattle  will  eat  every  tree. 

Rotation. — On  page  1821  there  is  a 
picture  of  “Grandma”  Rose  holding  a 
basket  of  potatoes,  and  the  statement  that 
she  has  grown  potatoes  continuously  on 
the  same  plot  of  ground  for  43  years. 
Now.  rotation  of  crops  is  the  one  subject 
of  which  we  know  less  than  of  any  other 
subject  connected  with  farming,  and  a 
full  discussion  of  it  in  the  columns  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  be  a  desirable  feature. 
Rome  crops,  like  squashes,  beets  and 
onions,  can  be  grown  continuously  upon 
anv  soil  for  many  years,  provided  the  fer¬ 
tility  is  kept  up,  and  it  almost  seems  as 


though  they  thrive  better  and  better  with 
each  succeeding  crop,  while  other  crops, 
and  more  especially  potatoes,  will  prac¬ 
tically  “run  out”  and  become  failures  if 
grown  but  two  or  three  years  without  a 
rotation.  Yet  I  have  in  mind  a  garden  in 
which  potatoes,  peas,  beans  and  sweet 
corn  have  been  grown  in  the  same  places 
and  with  almost  mathematical  precision 
for  .10  consecutive  years,  and  with  no  de¬ 
terioration.  Upon  the  virgin  prairies  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  we  found  that  we 
could  not  grow  two  crops  of  flax  upon  the 
same  soil  without  the  intervention  of 
some  other  crop,  nor  could  wheat  follow 
flax  without  a  deterioration.  Yet  a  crop 
of  flax  preceding  one  of  corn  seemed  as 
good  as  a  coating  of  manure,  while  one  of 
potatoes  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  one  of 
wheat.  Rotation  is  an  interesting,  im¬ 
portant  and  little-understood  problem. 

Brice  of  Labor  and  Supplies. — On 
page  1822  Geo.  L.  Gordon  gives  us  a  long 
communication  in  which  he  complains  of 
i he  inequality  between  the  prices  of  farm 
labor  and  that  of  the  things  that  the  farm 
laborer  is  obliged  to  buy,  and  then  aggres¬ 
sively  asks  when  the  laborer  could  buy 
so  little  with  the  price  of  his  labor  as  in 
1020.  Now  I  just  want  to  say  that  there 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a  per¬ 
fect  balance  along  these  lines.  There-is 
always  an  oscillation  back  and  forth,  and 
sometimes  the  pendulum  swings  upon  one 
side  and  sometimes  upon  the  other,  and 
this  condition  will  always  exist.  I  have 
studied  this  problem  and  have  written 
much  relative  to  it.  In  1874  I  worked 
.seven  months  upon  a  farm  for  823  a 
month.  In  1873  I  could  get.  but  $20  a 
month  for  six  months.  In  1870  wages 
dropped  to  810  for  six  months,  and  the 
following  year  I  was  considered  lucky  to 
get  a  year’s  job  at  $125.  Another  young 
man  as  big  and  as  ca]»al)le  as  1.  was  able 
to  command  but  .$100  for  the  same  period. 


Now.  as  to  expenses  at  that  time.  Board 
and  washing  were  included  in  my  wages 
and  I  was  not  particularly  interested  in 
l  lie  price  of  foods,  so  wo  will  not  discuss 
that  feature.  But  in  1877  I  paid  >$25  for 
a  suit  of  clothes,  820  for  an  overcoat,  $2 
for  a  hat.  83  for  a  cap,  $0  for  a  pair  of 
cowhide  boots,  87  for  a  pair  of  calfskin 
boots,  $3  for  a  pair  of  overshoes,  $5  for  a 
pair  of  rubber  boots,  83  for  two  pairs  of 
flannel  shirts.  $4  for  two  pairs  of  under¬ 
garments,  $2  for  two  cotton  shirts,  _.$3 
for  two  pairs  of  overalls,  84  for  two  fine 
shirts,  $3  for  stockings,  $7  for  sundries 
such  as  collars,  handkerchiefs,  neckties, 
etc.,  $8  for  amusements  and  entertain¬ 
ments.  and  838  for  dentist  work,  making 
a  total  of  .$20  more  than  I  was  able  to 
earn,  and  that  just  for  myself  alone.  But 
how  about  the  man  who  had  a  family  to 
support?  He  simply  had  to  get  along 
without  the  things  that  we  call  absolute 
necessities.  I  knew  a  man  in  those  days 
who  walked  three  miles  and  back  and 
chopped  wood  at.  the  rate  of  50c  a  cord  to 
support  his  wife  and  two  children,  but 
when  the  pendulum  began  to  swing  the 
other  way  he  bought  a  home  of  his  own, 
educated  his  children  and  is  now  in  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances. 

An  Outdoor  Toilet v — On  page  1822 
M.  B.  D.  gives  the  plan  for  an  outdoor 
toilet  to  be  used  on  farms  and  in  villages 
where  the  water  system  is  not  sufficient 
to  allow  for  flushing.  The  plan,  as  de¬ 
scribed,  is  perfect  except  for  the  omission 
of  one  important  factor.  He  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  very  inadequate  method  of 
cleaning  it.  In  many  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  there  are  men  who  make  a  business 
of  going  from  house  to  house  or  from 
farm  to  farm,  cleaning  such  toilets.  But 
it  is  not  a  desirable  job.  and  the  average 
hired  man  will  turn  up  his  nose  at  it.  In 
fact,  I  have  known  many  a  hired  man  to 
give  up  his  work  and  seek  a  job  else¬ 
where  rather  than  to  tackle  one  of  this 
nature.  The  toilet  should  be  built  pre¬ 
cisely  as  described,  except  that  the  floor 
should  be  raised  some  3  or  4  ft.  from  the 
ground,  with  steps  leading  up  into  it, 
and  the  boards  forming  the  back  should 
extend  no  lower  than  the  floor.  A  plank 
box  should  be  made,  and  mounted  upon 
runners.  The  back  of  the  box  should 
consist  of  a  drop  door,  hinged  above  and 
tightly  fastened  below  with  wooden  but¬ 
tons  or  by  any'  other  means.  The  box 
should  be  of  such  size  that  it  will  just  fit 
in  the  opening,  and  should  be  crowded 
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into  the  opening  and  under  the  floor  as 
far  as  may  be  necessary.  A  layer  of  5  or 
6  in.  of  dry  earth  or  other  good  absorbent 
should  be  spread  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  and,  whenever  the  toilet  is  used,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  earth  should  be 
dropped  into  the  box  to  cover  all  deposits 
and  absorb  all  moisture.  Then,  in  order 
to  clean  the  toilet,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  attach  a  team  to  the  box,  draw  it  to 
the  field,  raise  the  drop  door  and  draw 
the  contents  out  with  a  hoe. 

Lime-sulphur  Barrels  for  Cider.- — 
On  page  1827  I*.  A.  Y.  asks  if  it  will 
answer  to  use  lime-sulphur  barrels  for 
cider.  Only  last  week  I  bought  a  glass  of 
cider  from  a  farmer  who  had  interpreted 
the  law  to  suit  himself  and  was  selling 
cider  upon  the  city  market.  I  noticed 
that  the  container  was  a  lime-sulphur 
barrel,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  had 
cleaned  it.  lie  told  me  that,  as  soon  as 
the  barrel  was  empty  he  had  placed  it 
near  'the  pump,  filled  it  with  water, 
drawn  it  off,  refilled  and  drawn  it  off  half 
a  dozen  times.  Then  he.  half  filled  it  and 
allowed  it  to  stand  for  a  week,  drawn  it 
off  and  refilled  it.  and  this  operation  had 
been  repeated  once  every  week  or  10  days 
until  the  water  gave  no  indication  either 
by  taste  or  odor  of  what  its  former  con¬ 
tents  were.  I  have  only  this  man’s  word 
for  it,  but  the  cider  certainly  was  free 
from  all  objectionable  flavor.  A  great 
many  years  ago  T  was  connected  with  a 
large  cider  manufacturing  plant,  and  we 
bought  a  motley  collection  of  barrels  from 
anywhere  that  we  could  get  them.  Most 
of  them  were  old  kerosene  barrels,  but 
some  had  held  tar,  some  turpentine,  oth¬ 
ers  oils  of  various  kinds,  and  still  others 
had  held  salt  pork,  molasses,  whisky,  vin¬ 
egar  and  cider.  Many  of  the  latter  were 
musty.  The  cider,  vinegar,  whisky  and 
molasses  barrels,  if  not  musty  were  used 
without  cleaning.  If  musty,  hay  was 
burned  in  them.  Animal  oil  barrels  were 
filled  with  hot  lye  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  week  or  more.  Kerosene  and  tur¬ 
pentine  barrels  were  burned  out,  simply 
by  dropping  a  lighted  match  into  the  bung 
hole.  Tar  barrels  were  heated  until  the 
tar  was  melted  and  often  two  or  three 
gallons  of  tar  were  recovered.  Then  the 
heads  were  removed,  the  interiors  were 
filled  with  hay.  the  covers  loosely  placed 
in  position  and  the  hay  was  lighted.  This 
operation  was  repeated,  if  necessary,  until 
the  whole  interor  was  well  charred.  Then 
the  head  was  replaced,  a  few  pounds  of 
lime  were  put  in  through  the  bung  hole, 
a  few  gallons  of  water  were  added  and  the 
bung  driven  in.  Often  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  and  gases  generated  would 
drive  the  bung  out,  but  that  did  not  mat¬ 
ter.  When  the  water  became  cooled  it 
was  drawn  off  and  the  barrel  well  rinsed 
to  remove  the  lime.  No  complaint  was 
ever  heard.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 
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Canning  Pork  Products 

Part  IT. 

Liver  Sausage. — Remove  the  mem¬ 
branes  and  cut  out  the  large  blood  ves¬ 
sels  from  the  livers.  Soak  in  cold  water 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  draw  out  the 
blood.  Cut  in  pieces  and  boil  until  done, 
then  put  through  a  food  chopper.  Take 

half  as  much  boiled  fat  pork  as  liver. 
Divide  the  pork  into  two  equal  parts. 
Put  one  part  through  the  food  chopper 
and  chop  the  other  part  into  about  ^-inch 
cubes.  Mix  the  liver  and  fat  pork  thor¬ 
oughly,  adding  the  following  seasoning: 
The  proportions  given  are  for  6  lbs.  of 
liver  and  3  lbs.  of  pork.  Four  table¬ 
spoons  of  salt,  two  teaspoons  of  ground 
cloves,  two  teaspoons  of  black  pepper  and 
two  large  onions,  chopped  fine.  A  little 
thyme  and  sweet  marjoram  may  be  added 
if  the  flavor  is  liked.  Pack  into  sterilized 
jars  and  process  half  pints  40  minutes 
and  pints  50  minutes  at  250  degrees,  or 
15  lbs.  pressure.  The  liver  sausage  may 
also  be  irlade  with  raw  liver  and  raw 
fat  pork,  in  which  case  extend  the  period 
of  processing  10  minutes. 

Hearts. — Wash  the  hearts  thoroughly, 
after  first  cutting  them  in  two  so  that  all 
the  blood  may  be  removed.  Cover  with 
boiling  water  and  simmer  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Cut  into  small  pieces,  taking  out 
all  cords  and  muscles.  To  one  quart  of 
cut  meat  allow  one  and  a  half  cups  of 
water  and  three  bay  leaves.  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Stew  gently  for  five 
minutes,  then  pour  into  small  sterilized 
jars  and  process  half  pints  25  minutes 
and  pints  40  minutes  at  250  degrees,  or 
15  lbs.  pressure.  When  using  thicken 
with  flour  and  butter  rubbed  together, 
add  a  little  lemon  juice  and  serve  at 
once. 

Tongues.  —  Clean,  salt  and  slightly 
smoke  the  tongues.  Then  boil  until  done. 
Scrape  off  the  skin  and  pack  the  tongues 
into  jars.  Fill  the  jars  with  boiling 
water,  soup  stock  or  some  of  the  jelly 
in  which  the  feet  were  boiled,  and  process 
half  pints  40  minutes  and  pints  50  min¬ 
utes  at  250  degrees,  or  15  lbs.  pressure. 

Brains. — Soak  iu  cold  water,  changing 
w’ater  several  times.  Remove  the  mem¬ 
branes,  divide  each  brain  into  two  parts, 
and  tie  each  part  up  in  a  small  piece  of 
muslin.  Cover  with  boiling  water  and 
boil  very  gently  for  30  minutes.  Plunge 
into  cold  water  and  pack  (still  wrapped) 
into  half-pint  jars,  add  a  pinch  of  salt, 
fill  with  boiling  water  and  process  30 
minutes  at  250  degrees,  or  15  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure. 

Kidneys. — Split  open  each  kidney  and 
remove  the  little  sac  from  the  inside. 
Soak  in  several  changes  of  cold  water. 
Cut  into  Vt-inch  slices,  season  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt  and  fry  a  good  brown.  Slice 
some  onions  and  fry  brown.  Pack  kid¬ 
neys  and  onions  in  alternate  layers  in 
sterilized  pint  jars,  fill  with  gravy  made 
by  adding  sufficient  hot  water  to  the  pan 
grease  and  process  45  minutes  at  250 
degrees,  or  15  lbs.  pressure. 

Deviled  TIam. — Take  one-third  portion 
of  fat  to  two-thirds  lean  boiled  ham.  Put 
through  a  food  chopper,  using  the  fine 
cutter,  and  to  every  quart  allow  one 
tablespoon  of  white  sugar,  one  teaspoon 
of  dry  mustard,  one  saltspoon  of  cayenne 
popper  and  one-half  cup  of  vinegar.  Mix 
well  and  pack  into  half  pint  jars,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  glass  tops,  on,  account  of  the 
vinegar.  Process  40  minutes  at  250  de¬ 
grees,  or  15  lbs.  pressure. 

Soup  Stock. — All  boues.  whether  raw 
or  cooked,  should  be  used  to  make  soup 
stock.  Break  the  larger  bones  with  a 
cleaver  or  hatchet.  Put  into  a  large  ves¬ 
sel.  cover  with  cold  water  and  add  a 
tablespoon  of  salt  for  each  gallon  of 
water.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  gently  sim¬ 
mer  until  the  substance  lias  been  drawn 
from  the  bones.  Strain  off  the  liquor  and 
allow  it  to  cool.  Remove  most  of  the 
grease  when  hardened.  If  not  sufficiently 
condensed  to  jell  when  cold,  simmer  until 
the  right  consistency  is  reached.  Then 
fill  into  sterilized  quart  jars  and  process 
40  minutes  at  250  degrees,  or  15  lbs. 
pressure. 

Vegetable  Soup. — Ingredients:  Five 
gallons  of  soup  stock :  one  quart  of  such 
quantity  as  is  available  of  meat  taken 
from  the  bones  of  which  the  stock  was 
made ;  %  lb.  dried  Lima  beans,  1  lb.  rice, 
%  lb.  pearl  barley,  1  lb.  carrots,  1  lb. 
onions,  one  large  white  potato,  one  red 
pepper,  salt  to  taste  (about  four  ounces). 
Soak  beans  and  rice  separately  for  about 
12  hours.  Boil  barley  for  two  hours. 
Peel  and  cut  into  small  pieces  carrots, 
onions  and  potatoes,  then  blanch  for 
three  minutes  and  dip  into  cold  water. 
Mix  beans,  rice,  barley,  vegetables,  meat 
and  pepper  (broken  into  bits)  very  thor¬ 
oughly.  and  dip  by  the  spoonful  into  the 
estimated  number  of  sterilized  jars,  giving 
each  jar  an  equal  portion.  Fill  with 
soup  stock  reheated  to  the  point  of  lique¬ 
fying  and  process  45  minutes  at  250  de¬ 
grees.  or  15  lbs.  pressure.  When  serving 
dilute  with  hot  water  and  thicken  with 
flour  and  butter  rubbed  together.  It  is 
advisable  to  use  quarts  only  for  soup. 
Anything  smaller  would  not  hold  the  in¬ 
gredients,  and  it  is  better  to  condense 
the  soup  and  dilute  it  when  using  it  than 
to  waste  space  in  the  calmer  by  putting 
up  a  less  rich  soup  iu  half-gallon  jars. 
The  canner  holds  10  quarts  and  only 
three  half-gallons. 

You  have  now  utilized  about  all  of  your 
pig  except  the  squeal.  That  will  come 
later,  a  squeal  of  delight  from  the  family 
on  some  storm-bound  wintry  day.  when 
the  meat  market  is  uugeta’ble  and  you 
bring  forth  some  of  your  good  fresh  pork. 

JIBS.  FRANKLIN  T.  CHAMBERLIN, 


The  K-W 

Removable  Timer 

What  It  Means  to  . 
Your  Tractor 


The  spark  which  makes  your  tractor  go  depends  on  two  platinum 
“points”  in  the  “timer”  or  “circuit  breaker”  of  the  magneto. 
These  points  close  and  open  for  every  spark — hundreds  of  times 
per  minute. 

Every  ignition  system  contains  a  circuit  breaker.  Have  you 
ever  examined  your  circuit  breaker,  or  because  of  its  location 
are  you  content  to  hope  it  will  never  cause  trouble? 

Good  operation  of  an  ignition  system  demands  that  points  be 
kept  free  from  oil  and  dirt,  dressed  to  keep  the  two  surfaces 
flat  and  adjusted  to  open  1-64  of  an  inch. 

To  neglect  these  points  means  certain  trouble — to  care  for  them 
takes  only  a  few  minutes  a  year  if  the  magneto  is  properly  con¬ 
structed. 

On  the  K-W  Magneto  this  entire  mechanism  ( — the  complete 
circuit  breaker,  platinum  points  and  all)  can  be  removed  from 
the  magneto  as  one  unit  in  half  a  minute’s  time  and  held  in  the 
hand  while  inspecting,  cleaning  or  adjusting. 

This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  K-W  Magneto  design.  It  is 
made  easy  to  care  for  and  therefore  gives  better  service. 


Carry  ar  Extra  Timer 

Many  farmers  know  that  an 
hour’s  tractor  time  lost  often 
costs  more  than  several  magnetos. 
They  equip  their  tractors  with 
the  reliable  K-W  Magnetos  and 
carry  an  extra  timer  or  circuit 
breaker  which  can  be  slipped  in 
place  instantly  when  the  points 
need  replacing.  The  old  points 
can  be  replaced  at  leisure.  Thus 
constant  operation  is  assured. 


■Keep  Your  Garden1 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  It  saves  the  moisture — Makes 
your  vegetables  GROW. 


BARKER 


Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust 
into  a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch 
— all  in  one  operation.  Eight  reel  blades  re¬ 
volve  against  a  stationary  underground 
:nife— like  a  lawn  mower.  "Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  U*ed."  Cuts  runners.  Aerates 
the  soil.  Works  right  up  to  plants. 
Has  leaf  guards,  also  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation  A  boy  can  run  it— do  more 
and  better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  5  sizes.  Inexpensive. 

Writo  TODAY  for  free  Ulus, 
.strated  hook  and  special 
Factory- to- User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  16 

David  City,  Neb. 


fBURNS  COBS, 

CQA 

Keeps  Water  at  70° 


No  ice  to  chop.  %  No  chilled  stomachs.  Stock 
drink  more — gain  faster.  Heater  soon  pays 
for  itself  in  greater  gains  and  bigger  milk 
yield.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

HUDSON  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dopt.  Q3  Minneapolis*  Minn. 


Tank 

Heater 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  ^ 

>Edwards  “Reo31  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
[■repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 

Srofi  ts .  Ask  f or  B  ook 
lo 


ITS 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  priceson  Ready  -Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THS  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

123-173  P*ke  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


i 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


HORSE  SHOE  CALKS 


DRIVE,  SCREW,  SHARP,  DULL 


SO  Calks  to  box 
%-7/ie-%. . . . $1.35  Box 
%«-% . $1.45  Box 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid,  first  and 
second  zones. 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  IS  Green  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  Jn  colors  espials* 

.  - - 2  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel_  or  wood  wheeiz  te  6f 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

43  Elm  St.,Quincy,lll. 


Land  Clearing  Book 

Most  authentic  land  clearing  book  ever 
published.  Tells  you  also  about  the  new 
miracle-working  Hercules  one-man  stump 
puller.  At  last  a  one-man  stump  puller 
which  does  work  almost  beyond  belief. 
Send  for  the  free  book. 

30  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


One  Man  Pulls  Biggest  Stumps 


If  you  have  any  9 tumps  at  all  you  should  get  thi9 
great  land  clearing  book  and  find  out  about  the 
perfected  Hercules.  Positively  pulls  big,  tough, 
tap-rooted,  rock-set  stumps  with  only  one  man. 

|l/r|f  A  Ta#4i>u  Send  name  and  address  and  we  will 
write  I  Ooay  mnii  free  the  •  •  • 

book  ever  published.  Sent!  postcard 
apodal  offer  today. 

Hercates  Mfg.Co. 

307X  29th  Street 
Centerville.  Iowa 


mail  free  tho  greatest  land  clearing 
jnd  postcard  for  this  free  book  aod 

Hercules 


Horse  Power 
-Hand  Stump  Puilar 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Como,  now.  let  us  reason  together!” 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  farmers 
should  get  together  with  reasonable  rea¬ 
son  and  not  rashness  it  is  now,  as  the 
good  year  1920  passes  out.  Pull  up  your 
chair  by  the  fire.  Help  yourself  to  an 
apple.  I  shall  put  this  big  apple  chunk 
on  the  tire.  It  did  well  until  some  man 
years  ago  tried  to  improve  its  shape  by 
cutting  off  a  limb.  lie  was  afraid  to  cut 
close,  so  he  left  a  long  stub.  You  can  see 
what  is  left  of  it  now  in  that  dead  wood. 
It  could  not  heal  over.  The  wood  died, 
and  slowly  death  crept  along  the  stub 
and  into  the  tree  itself.  I  think  a  nest 
of  squirrels  got  in  and  helped  make  the 
cavity  larger.  Water  came  in  and  the 
wood  rotted  until  the  trunk  was  a  mere 
shell.  Then  came  that  high  wind,  and 
the  tree  went  doAvn.  Now,  as  you  see, 
the  flames  are  beginning  to  roar  through 
that  hole.  If  that  farmer  back  in  the 
years  had  done  his  work  properly  and 
cut  close  to  the  trunk  the  wound  would 
have  healed  and  the  tree  would  be  thrifty 
today.  Well,  at  any  rate,  the  old  tree  is 
passing  off  happily — doing  some  good  in 
the  world  instead  of  going  sour  and  hate¬ 
ful  to  the  end.  If  the  children  were  here 
they  would  think  that  blaze  is  likely  to 
last  forever.  We  are  old  enough  to  know 
that  before  we  leave  it  that  big  chunk 
will  be  only  a  little  pile  of  ashes.  That 
tree  seems  to  me  something  like  farming. 
We  have  not  pruned  it  properly  in  the 
past.  We  would  not  cut  down  to  the 
quick — where  there  is  ever  new  growth. 
This  great  war  came  like  the  big  storm 
and  found  us  with  too  much  dead  wood 
and  too  little  new  growth.  We  are  not 
going  to  the  fire,  but  we  are  going  to 
prune  up  and  get  rid  of  those  dead  stubs 
before  they  send  de#th  down  into  the 
trunk. 

*  *  *  *  * 

You  see,  I  am  doing  most  of  the  talk¬ 
ing.  That  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  of  being  hard  of  hearing.  You  get 
in  a  word  or  two  now  and  then,  and  since 
you  belong  to  a  younger  generation  you 
want  to  know  a  few  things. 

1.  IIow  did  the  toAvn  or  city  ever  come 
to  get  the  advantage  of  the  country  in 
business? 

2.  If  you  face  the  situation  fairly,  as 
it  stands  today,  does  not  the  future  indi¬ 
cate  that  farming  is  to  be  the  business  of 
an  inferior  type  of  men  and  women? 
Will  there  be  anything  in  food  production 
to  attract  our  most  intelligent  people? 

3.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Well,  that  is  what  you  may  call  a  head¬ 
ful  of  thought.  If  every  farmers’  meeting 
this  Winter  would  take  these  questions 
up  and  discuss  them  plainly  they  would  do 
something.  I  cannot  answer  them  fully. 
I  will,  hoAvever,  try  to  start  something, 
and  perhaps  others  will  carry  it  through. 
From  earliest  times  when  men  and  women 
began  to  congregate  in  villages  the  “town” 
has  possessed  certain  advantages  over  the 
open  country.  That  advantage  came 
through  association  or  co-operation.  AA  hen 
people  remained  separated  they  could  not 
form  the  habit  of  working  or  moving  to¬ 
gether  In  the  town  people  form  this 
habit.  Take  the  great  crowds  in  the  New 
York  subways  or  railroad  stations.  They 
usually  move  in  orderly  way.  because 
habit  has  taught  them  what  to  do  in  a 
crowd.  Take  an  equal  number  of  farm¬ 
ers.  all  living  in  isolated  homes,  and  with¬ 
out  experience  in  a  crowd,  and  there 
would  most  likely  be  a  panic  until  they 
learned  by  experience  that  the.  difference 
between  a  mob  and  an  army  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  relation  between  individuals.  In 
early  American  history  the  Iroquois  In¬ 
dians  dominated  other  tribes  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  their  habit  of  living  in  com¬ 
munity  houses,  where  they  learned  disci¬ 
pline  and  comradeship.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  advantage  of  the  town  over  the 
open  country  has  been  one  of  power 
through  organization.  I  can  imagine  that 
back  in  the  days  of  the  cave  men— when 
humans  were  first  experimenting  with  fire 
— families  were  solitary — each  living  by 
itself.  I  can  conceive  that  a  group  of  the 
more  intelligent  of  these  families  might 
get  together  for  mutual  comfort  or  de¬ 
fense.  and  occupy  a  large  cave  or  hut. 
Naturally  they  would  talk  things  over, 
and  from  that  discussion  Avould  come  new 
uses  for  fire.  They  Avould  evolve  some¬ 
thing  like  a  chimney  to  carry  off  smoke 
and  give  draught.  They  would  slowly 
produce  something  like  a  torch  or  lamp, 
and  these  Avould  lead  to  other  improve¬ 
ments  which  would  be  much  slower  in 
reaching  the  solitary  families,  and  thus 
give  an  advantage  to  the  larger  group,  or 
“town.”  Thus  from  this  damp  cave  to 
the  great  modern  city  of  New  York  the 
business  or  trade  advantage  has  gone  to 
the  group  of  people  who,  by  combining 
their  thought  and  labor,  have  gained  a 
power  much  greater  than  the  total  sum  of 
industrial  poAver  merely  added  together. 

$  *  *  *  * 

I  have  a  homely  illustration  which  may 
make  this  clear.  Some  years  ago  I  knew 
a  family  in  which  there.  Avere  tAVO  boys. 
One  was  right  off  a  hill  farm — strong, 
bright  and  willing,  but  with  limited  ex¬ 
perience  and  reading.  The  other  was  a 
bright  city  boy  who  had  always  lived  m 
town  among  working  people.  The  woman 
of  the  house  thoroughly  believed  in  the  old 
adage  about  Satan  and  idle  hands.  She 
put  these  boys  at  work  Avashing  windows 
in  two  large  houses,  and  promised  them 
oc  per  window  for  the  washing.  Of  course 
she  expected  that  this  work  would  be 
done  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  scrub¬ 
bing  each  pane  of  glass  with  a  cloth 
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dipped  in  warm  water.  That  was  the 
way  it  had  always  been  done  in  her  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  it  meant  a  certain  amount 
of  hard  work.  Now  the  country  boy  had 
never  seen  windows  washed  in  any  other 
way.  So  he  took  a  pail  of  warm,  soapy 
water  and  laboriously  washed  every  bit 
of  the  glass.  That  suited  the  woman, 
since"  it  meant  work.  The  city  boy  had 
seen  the  work  done  in  other  ways.  He 
got  some  cheap  chemicals  and  dissolved 
them  in  hot  soapy  water.  Then  he  bor¬ 
rowed  a  small  hand  pump  with  hose  and 
nozzle  and  sprayed  those  windows.  On 
the  average,  including  a  little  hand  work, 
he  did  three  to  the  other  boy’s  one,  and 
thus  earned  15c  while  the  hand  washer 
earned  5c.  The  woman  was  forced  to 
admit  that  the  windows  were  clean,  but 
she  refused  to  pay  full  price  because  she 
said  it  was  understood  that  she  paid  for 
work — though  her  bargain  Avas  made  for 
windows.  On  the  previous  Sunday  the 
lesson  in  Sunday  school  -was  about  the 
man  who  hired  the  various  servants  at 
different  times  during  the  day  and  paid 
them  all  the  same  price.  Then  those  who 
had  done  most  work  “murmured  against 
the  good  man  of  the  house.”  They 
claimed,  and  with  some  justice,  that  they 
had  “borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.”  The  master,  or  as  we  would  call 
him,  “the  boss,”  had  a  convincing  ansiver. 
“Didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  a  pen¬ 
ny?”  That  was  long  before  the  day  of 
“open  shop.”  but  the  Sunday  school  argu¬ 
ment  Avas  that  a  contract  must  be  respect¬ 
ed.  AVhen  the  boy  quoted  that  the  woman 
had  to  admit  that  the  proposition  was 


Now  I  have  always  thought  that  in  a 
Avay  this  illustrates  something  of  what 
has  happened  to  city  and  country  labor. 
It  would  naturally  happen  that  in  a  town 
Avhere  people  are  croAvded  together  and 
where  competition  is  severe,  new  and 
quicker  methods  of  doing  AA'ork  would  be 
thought  out  and  adopted  long  before  they 
could  be  evolved  on  a  farm,  or  before  they 
would  be  thought  necessary  there.  Thus 
through  the  aid  of  machinery,  chemistry 
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or  other  helps,  the  city  man  might  be  able 
to  accomplish  more  or  turn  out  a  larger 
product.  Then  he  will  come  and  claim 
increased  pay,  as  the  boy  did  for  work 
with  the  force  pump.  That  is  one  reason 
why  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  re¬ 
turns  from  labor  have  gone  to  the  city. 
It  also  explains  Avhy  so  many  boys  and 
girls  have  followed  the  dollar.  Naturally 
they  Avranted  to  go  where  science  and  skill 
were  appreciated  and  utilized,  and  not 
laughed  at  or  condemned.  And  then, 
along  Avith  that,  came  the  tribute  which 
we  all  pay  to  “fashion,”  or  the  habit  of 
trying  to  do  what  others  practice.  When 
I  was  a  boy  some  relative  came  back  to 
the  farm  for  a  visit.  He  had  been  a  shoe¬ 
maker  in  our  little  village,  and  was  a 
good  workman.  He  said  he  grew  tired  of 
cobbling  cowhide  boots  and  cheap  shoes 
and  then  haggling  over  the  price  to  be 
paid  in  eggs  or  turnips  or  other  produce. 
So  he  moved  to  the  big  shoe  town  and 
went  to  Avork  in  a  factory.  He  tended  a 
machine,  and  as  he  worked  thought  out  a 
new  device  for  making  the  machine  more 
efficient.  He  had  it  patented,  and  the 
royalty  had  made  him  rich.  He  came 
back  largely  to  parade  his  riches. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Now  the  most  absurd  and  pitiful  thing 
I  know  of  is  a  man  or  woman  who  tries 
to  break  completely  away  from  the  living 
habits  formed  during  the  first  25  years  of 
their  lives.  As  a  plain,  honest  cobbler, 
this  man  was  a  success.  Had  he  accepted 
his  station  and  put  his  money  in  his  cob¬ 
bler’s  bench  he  would  have  gone  through 
life  with  dignity  and  character.  He  tried 
to  buy  the  “style”  and  culture  which  can 
only  come  through  generations  of  breed¬ 
ing  and  a  gentle  early  life,  and  he  made 
a  bad  mess  of  it.  His  “culture”  fitted 
him  about  as  his  expensive  clothing  fit¬ 
ted  the  atmosphere  AAThen  it  was  hung  on 
the  clothes  line  to  air.  When  he  was  a 
plain  man  he  Avas  well  content  to  go  doAvn 
to  the  pond  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
take  a  bath  by  going  in  swimming.  That 
royalty  on  his  patent  had  made  him  try 
to  imitate  royalty  by  taking  a  cool  bath 
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each  morning.  There  wasn’t  a  bathtub 
within  10  miles  of  our  farm,  but  the  folks 
Avere  depending  on  this  man  to  take  the 
mortgage,  so  the  farmer  sawed  a  whisky 
barrel  in  two,  cleaned  it  up  and  put  a  soft 
cushion  around  the  edge !  That  served  for 
a  tub  in  the  small  room  upstairs,  and  it 
was  a  job  for  the  boy  to  pump  water  and 
fill  it  each  morning,  and  then  empty  it 
about  noon.  It  was  far  more  expensive 
than  going  down  to  the  pond  for  a  swim, 
but  if  that  was  what  city  folks  did  the 
young  folks  felt  that  they  were  entitled 
to  a  few  extras.  And  clothes !  Our  folks 
usually  bought  cloth  at  some  sort  of  bar¬ 
gain  and  twice  a  year  a  woman  came  to 
the  house  and  made  up  our  clothing.  It 
was  “fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,”  I 
will  grant,  but  it  kept  us  warm,  and  as 
most  of  the  boys  and  girls  were  dressed 
in  much  the  same  style,  it  was  satisfac¬ 
tory.  But  now  came  this  man  and  others, 
laughing  at  our  clothing.  He  had  an  ex¬ 
pert  tailor  make  his  clothes,  or  else 
bought  them  at  a  store.  He  actually  wore 
a  linen  collar  every  day,  and  could  boast 
that  his  coat  was  cut  from  a  pattern  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other 
gentry.  A  pair  of  overalls  and  a  blouse 
would  keep  us  warm  and  able  to  do  our 
work,  but  that  mysterious  thing  which 
they  called  “style”  (and  which  no  one  has 
been  able  to  explain)  brought  discontent 
and  rebellion  to  our  hearts.  All  these 
things  cost  money,  and  as  city  people 
adopted  them  faster  than  country  people 
did,  naturally  the  city  folks  needed  more 
and  more  money  to  keep  alive  and  keep 
up  appearances.  The  city  has  been  far 
ahead  of  the  country  in  relating  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  rate  of  wages,  especially 
in  trades  or  occupations  which  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  labor  unions.  All  the  extra 
conveniences  of  city  living  and  all  the 
cost  of  expensive  habits  came  originally 
out  of  the  land — taken  as  part  of  the  final 
conumers’  price.  The  vast  rents  paid  for 
land  occupation,  the  costs  of  public  ser¬ 
vice,  the  huge  wastes  of  extravagant  liv¬ 
ing,  are  all  taken  from  what  we  call  the 
“consumer’s  dollar.”  The  city,  through 
its  concentration  of  power,  and  through 


“This  Little  Pig  Went  to  Market” 


THE  New  York  Central  Lines 
serve  the  stock  producing  and 
finishing  territory  of  Michigan,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  New  York, 
and  feed  into*  the  great  stock  yard 
market  centers  of  Buffalo,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  and  numerous  other 
points. 

The  serving  of  these  large  and  in¬ 
dependent  markets  has  carried  with 
it  an  obligation.  It  has  meant  a 
special  livestock  study.  A  system 
known  as  the  “livestock  pick-up  ser¬ 
vice”  was  designed  to  dispense  with 
feeding  in  transit,  and  save  excess 
shrinkage  and  extra  feeding  charges. 
Shipments  made  under  this  service 
are  closely  checked  by  agents  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Lines,  who  use  every  effort  to  remove 
causes  of  delay  or  unsatisfactory 


handling  in  transit.  Suggestions 
made  regarding  livestock  shipments 
are  reducing  the  shippers’  losses. 

The  object  of  raising  livestock  and 
food  crops  is  to  deliver  them  to  con¬ 
suming  centers  and  the  seaboard  for 
shipment  abroad. 

The  world  is  still  looking  to  us  for 
its  food.  There  must  be  no  crops 
unshipped  and  undelivered. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have 
set  themselves  to  this  task.  To  do  so, 
they  have  adopted  as  their  guiding 
principle,  “With,  and  not  for,  the 
farmer .” 

It  is  not  enough  that  production 
be  increased.  It  must  be  increased 
at  profit  and  permanent  value  to 
the  farmer. 

The  Agricultural  Department  will 
help  you  to  ship  “the  little  pig  to 
market.” 


THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  ^  LAKE  ERIE  tr WESTERN* 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY  -  TOLEDO  &  OHIO  CENTRAL  -  PITTSBURGH  &IAKE  ERIE 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  -  AND  -  SUBSIDIARY^  LINES 

New  York  Central  Station  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  La  SaUe  Street  Station 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City  Chicago, 


the  lack  of  organized  effort  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  obtained  a  business  advantage. 

*  *  $  *!•  # 

My  own  opinion  is  that  farmers  in  the 
past  have  been  in  large  part  responsible 
for  this.  For  example,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
it  became  very  evident  to  us  that  city 
people  were  having  many  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  were  denied  us.  It 
became  evident  that  we  never  could  get 
them  unless  we  went  to  the  city  after 
them.  The  older  men  of  that  time  could 
not  seem  to  grasp  the  idea  that  “youth 
must  be  served.”  Most  of  those  men  at 
that  time  had  capital — not  much,  per¬ 
haps,  but  a  little.  A  great  majority  of 
them  invested  money  in  city  or  town  en¬ 
terprises.  or  in  Western  farm  lands — 
practically  never  in  the  farm  or  the  home. 
The  city  enterprise  was  sure  to  pull  the 
young  folks  away,  and  the  Western  farm 
was  sure  to  drive  the  Eastern  land  out  of 
business.  Had  they  reversed  their  plan, 
and  put  their  money  into  their  farms.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  more  like  trim¬ 
ming  the  old  apple  tree  close  to  the  trunk 
so  that  the  wound  would  heal  over.  But 
the  log  has  gone  to  ashes.  It  is  time  to 
adjourn.  Let's  take  up  your  second  ques¬ 
tion  tomorrow  night.  H.  w.  c. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  Jahncke  Dry  Docks 
below  New  Orleans  were  destroyed  and 
four  steamships  were  damaged  December 
16  by  fire  caused  by  the  breaking  of  an 
electric  wire,  which  fell  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  creating  a  short  circuit  and 
igniting  oil  spilled  from  a  tanker.  No 
lives  were  lost.  Damage  to  the  docks  was 
estimated  at  $2,000,000  and  to  the  vessels 
at  $200,000. 

December  17  20  members  of  the  Cut 
Stone  Contractors’  Association  who  were 
recently  indicted  on  charges  growing  out 
of  the  Lockwood  committee’s  housing  in¬ 
vestigation  pleaded  guilty  to  violations  <>f 
the  Donnelly  anti-trust  law  in  New  York 
City.  After  pleas  of  leniency  were  made 
by  their  counsel,  former  Judge  Clarence 
,f.  Shearn.  and  by  Samuel  TTitermyer, 
counsel  for  the  committee.  Justice  Mc- 
Avoy.  of  the  Supreme  Court,  before 
whom  they  appeared,  imposed  flues  of 
$2  ."00  each  upon  the  individuals  and  the 
corporations  they  represented,  bringing 
the  penalty  of  each  firm  up  to  $.">.000. 
the  full  amount  allowed  by  the  law. 
December  20  the  extraordinary  grand 
jury  handed  down  52  additional  indict¬ 
ments.  Violation  of  the  Donnelly  anti¬ 
trust  law  is  charged.  The  defendants  in¬ 
clude  27  individuals,  all  engaged  in  the 
plumbing  trades.  The  accused  were  all 
members  of  the  John  T.  Hettrick  “Code 
of  Practice”  group  of  plumbers,  and  were 
known  to  the  trade  as  the  “10."  Broadway 
Crowd.”  This  is  the  address  of  Hettrick. 
the  alleged  author  of  the  “Code  of  Prac¬ 
tice”  scheme  of  collusive  bidding.  TTet- 
trick.  already  under  indictment  with  the 
confessed  guilty  cut  stone  ring  of  con¬ 
tractors  who  subscribed  to  the  scheme,  is 
also  accused  with  the  present  list  of 
plumbers. 

Charges  that  New  York  State  hospi¬ 
tals  are  profiteering  on  amounts  allowed 
them  by  the  Government  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  wounded  men  were  made  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Buihljngs 
and  Grounds  at  Albany  December  17  by 
TT  TT.  Raege  of  the  national  legislative 
committee  of  the  American  Legion.  lie 
charged  that  the  legion  had  found  that 
while  the  Government  was  paying  tin' 
State  about  $5  a  day  to  care  for  these 
men.  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  had  been 
cut  to  about  00  cents.  Some  wounded 
men  are  being  cared  for  in  county  poor 
houses.  Air.  Raege  declared.  Surgeon- 
General  Gumming  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  substantiated  in  part  the  charges 
of  the  legion  representative  and  joined 
with,  him  in  recommending  that  all 
wounded  men  now  in  State  hospitals  be 
removed  to  institutions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Fire  in  the  Lutheran  Orphans’  Home 
at  Germantown.  Philadelnhia.  December 
10.  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000;  OS  little 
girls  were  rescued  by  the  matrons. 

Branded  as  a  witch,  blamed  for  sick¬ 
ness,  death  and  misfortune  in  her  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  threatened  with  burning  at 
the  stake,  Mrs.  Augustino  Catario.  7" 
years  old.  of  Ellwood.  Pa.,  has  appealed 
to  the  law  for  protection.  In  the  mean- 
tune  Antonio  Capriano.  accused  by  Airs. 
Catario  of  starting  the  witchcraft  fstory. 
is  under  arrest.  Airs.  Cataria  said  that 
women  avoided  her  in  the  street,  that 
children  tied  in  fright  and  that  she  was 
ostracized  by  neighbors.  Threats  had 
been  made,  she  said,  that  unless  she  left 
Ellwood  city  she  would  be  tied  to  a  stake 
and  burned  to  death. 

William  J.  Aloulton  <>f  Westwood.  N. 
J..  an  employee  of  the  A'ocational  Train¬ 
ing  Board,  with  headquarters  in  Eighth 
Avenue,  near  Thirty-fourth  Street,  was 
sentenced  Dec  20  bv  Judge  Augustus 
N.  Hand  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  New  York  to  serve  one  year  and 
one  day  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at 
Atlanta,  and  also  fined  $1  for  having 
forged  and  passed  soldiers’  pay  certifi¬ 
cates.  According  to  the  indictment.  Aloul¬ 
ton.  while  employed  by  the  ^  Vocational 
T—'5ning  Board  got  possession  of  five 
soldiers’  pay  checks  aggregating  about 
$2,100.  They  were  the  pay  of  five  sol¬ 
diers  who  were  confined  in  a  sanitarium. 

Walter  R.  Alexander,  sou  of  Secretary 
Alexander  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  was  killed  instantly  Dec.  20  at 
Belling  Feld.  Washington,  by  the  pro¬ 
peller  of  an  airplane  in  which  he  was 
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preparing  to  make  a  flight  striking  him 
on  the  head. 

A  navy  balloon  which  left  the  flying 
field  at  Rockaway  Point.  N.  17,  Dec.  13 
flying  north,  was  still  missing  Dec.  23. 
Search  is  being  made  in  the  Canadian 
wilderness  northwest  of  Ottawa,  and  in 
the  Adirondack  forests. 

FARAI  AND  GARDEN.— The  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Ex¬ 
position  will  be  held  at  Hartford.  Jan.  21- 
2<>. 

Secretary  Roy  P.  AlcPherson  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  days  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
as  January  12.  13  and  14  and  the  place 
at  Exposition  Park.  Rochester.  Besides 
the  display  of  fruit  and  exhibits  Air. 
McPherson  promises  that  the  educational 
features  will  equal  those  of  previous  years. 

The  National  Grape  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  second  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Cleveland.  O..  January  11;  head¬ 
quarters,  the  Hollenden  Hotel.  Secretary 
W.  II.  Asbury.  Unionville,  Lake  Co., 
Ohio;  O.  AY.  Johnson,  president. 

Extension  of  the  pink  boll  worm  quar¬ 
antine  to  include  the  State  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  was  announced  Dec.  17  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  quarantine 
will  effect  the  movement  of  lint  and  seed 
from  Dona  Ana  County.  Texas  and 
Louisiana  already  are  under  the  quaran¬ 
tine. 

Drastic  recommendations  for  a  greatly 
restricted  cottou  output  in  1921.  in  an 
effort  to  increase  the  price  of  cotton,  were 
made  in  resolutions  adopted  December  17 
at  the  nation-wide  conference  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations  at  St.  Louis.  Present 
prices  of  cotton  are  50  per  cent  less  than 
the  cost  of  production,  it  was  declared, 
and  to  sell  out  at  these  prices  means 
bankruptcy  for  Southern  farmers.  The 
resolutions  urge  farmers  to  store  their 
cotton  and  to  restrict  the  1921  cotton 
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acreage  to  one-third  of  the  land  culti 
Vated. 

Admonition  to  stop  trapping  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  check  the  rapidly  declining  prices 
of  raw  pelts  was  sent  to  trappers  through¬ 
out  the  world  December  17  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fur  Exchange.  St.  Louis.  Prices 
of  raw  hides  have  declined  an  average  of 
50  per  cent  in  the  last  year.  Albert  At. 
Ahern,  vice-president  of  the  exchange, 
explained,  but  these  recessions  have  not 
been  reflected  materially  in  retail  prices, 
as  the  furs  being  retailed  at  present  were 
purchased  at  the  peak  prices  a  year  or 
more  ago.  A  fur  auction  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  the  exchange  December  20  was 
postponed  until  February,  because  of  the 
unsettled  conditions,  it  was  explained. 

James  A.  Dorsey,  cattleman,  of  Elgin. 
Ill.,  convicted  of  dealing  in  tubercular 
cattle,  was  recently  pardoned  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  Dorsey  was  sentenced  to 
the  Federal  penitentiary  by  Judge  Landis 
in  1918  for  having  swindled  thousands  of 
persons  to  whom  he  sold  tubercular  cows 
as  “high  grade  blue  blooded  Ilolsteius.” 
Fse  of  the  mails  in  his  scheme  laid  him 
open  to  Federal  prosecution.  A  new  trial 
was  denied  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
he  began  his  sentence  .Tune  4.  1919.  His 
sentence  was  commuted  by  President  AVil- 
sou  from  eight  to  four  years.  That  was 
.Tune  18.  1920.  Later  came  Presidential 
clemency  and  the  Elgin  man’s  release. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Certified 
Alilk  Producers’  Association  of  America 
will  be  held  at  the  Anson ia  Hotel.  Broad¬ 
way  and  73d  Street.  New  York  City, 
Tuesday  and  AA’ednesday.  .Tanuarv  11  and 
12.  Harry  P.  Winters,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
is  secretary -treasurer. 


In  this  mining  region  the  farmers  are 
receiving  the  following  prices  for  farm 
products.  Wheat.  $1.75;  corn,  70c-  per 
bn.,  ears;  oats,  65c;  hay,  $.”>0  per  ton; 
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straw.  $15  to  $18;  potatoes,  $1.75  per 
bu. :  pork.  15  to  kV.  dressed;  beef.  16 
to  18c;  chickens,  live.  55c;  eggs,  85c  to 
$1  per  doz. ;  butter,  60c.  Alilk  goes  to 
Pittsburg  market  at  37 % c  per  gal.,  de¬ 
livered.  for  3.5  per  cent,  butterfat.  with 
V-  per  gal.  increase  for  each  one-tenth 
butterfat  over  3.5.  Price  is  set  each 
month  by  conference  of  the  Dairymen's 
Co-operative  Sales  Co.  and  Pittsburg 
dealers.  A  majority  of  farmers  in  this 
section  own  their  own  farms  and  raise 
just  what  they  can  with  the  help  of  their 
own  families,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
hire  efficient  help  of  any  kind,  as  the  coal 
companies  are  paying  from  $5  to  $6.50 
for  ordinary  laborers.  Miners  and  skilled 
laborers  make  from  $7  to  $12  a  day! 

AA'estmoreland  Co..  Pa.  w.  j.  m. 

AA  heat.  $1.65  bu. ;  corn,  new,  bbl.. 
$4.50;  rye.  $1.10  per  bu. ;  oats,  60c. 
Apples,  40c  per  bu.  ;  potatoes.  65  to  80c 
per  bu. ;  chickens,  23c  per  lb.;  turkeys. 
46c :  geese.  50c :  guineas.  50c  each  :  pig¬ 
eons,  10c  each  ;  butter,  55c  per  lb. ;  eggs, 
doz..  80c.  Timothy  hay.  $24  per  ton ; 
clover  hay.  $20;  wheat,  straw,  $8;  hogs, 
16c  per  lb.  The  average  of  wheat  per 
acre,  about  22  bu.;  oats,  about  45  bu.; 
rye.  about  18  bu.  ;  corn,  about  50  bu. 
AA  heat  looks  fair.  We  are  paying  from 
$30  to  $00  a  tou  for  fertilizer,  and  not 
very  good  at  that.  Labor  is  high  and 
scarce.  Milk  cows,  from  $50  to  $100 
each.  c.  t..  v.  h. 

York  Co.,  Pa. 


A  til’EST  called  upon  to  return  thanks 
for  the  distinguished  strangers  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  dinner,  said ;  “This  is  quite  unex¬ 
pected  ;  in  fact,  when  I  came  into  this 
room  I  felt  much  like  Daniel  in  the  lion’s 
den.  AA’hen  Daniel  got  into  that  place  he 
thought  to  himself,  ’Whoever’s  got  to  do 
the  after-dinner  speaking,  it  won’t  be 
me.’  ” — Seattle  Times. 


“Old  Number  One,”  the  first  Oil- 
Pull,  built  in  1909,  has  worked  ever 
since  and  isn’t  half  through.  Re¬ 
pairs  cost  less  than  5c  a  day.  Own¬ 
ed  by  F rank  Schultz,  Agar,  S.  Dak. 


OilPulI  Number  174,  built  in  1909, 
12  year9  ago.  The  owner,  C.  J. 
Chandler,  Lincoln,  Kan.,  says  it 
will  last  another  decade.  The  only 
renewed  parts  of  motor 
are  four  piston  rings. 


OilPulI  Number  314,  owned  by  F. 
Gasperich,  Onida,  S.  Dak.  Built  in 
1909,  it  has  cropped  from  600  to  900 
acres  a  year.  Pulls  eight  bottoms 
in  soil  so  tough  that  eight  horse9 
can’t  pull  a  single  bottom. 


“The  Swamp  Angel,”  so  named 
by  proud  admirers  in  Northern  In¬ 
diana  for  its  ten  years’  work  ia 
the  muck  of  the  famed  Kankakee. 
Has  a  record  of  marvelous  per¬ 
formance  and  economy. 


OilPulI  Number  437,bought  in  1910, 

owned  by  James  Moss, Blue  Island, 
Ill.  Is  still  “young”  after  11  years 
of  hard,  faithful  work  on  the  farm, 
and  moving  buildings  at  odd  times. 


Buy  a  Tractor  on 
Performance 

~~not  Promise 

THAT’S  the  one  right  way  to  buy  a  tractor — not  on  promises  of 
what  it  may  do,  but  on  the  record  of  what  it  actually  has  dona 
over  a  long  period  of  years  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  owners. 

The  twelve  year  performance  record  of  the  Rumely  OilPulI  tractor 
stands  out  as  a  safe  guide  post  to  the  tractor  buyer. 

The  first  OilPulI  tractor,  built  over  twelve  years  ago,  is  still  on  the 
job.  And  hundreds  of  other  old  OilPulls — still  going  strong — prove 
that  unusually  long  life  is  the  rule  with  the  OilPulI,  not  the  exception. 

And  the  OilPulI  you  buy  today  has  the  same  basic  features  of  design 
and  in  addition  is  greatly  improved  and  refined  through  twelve  years 
of  field  service  and  constant  factory  tests.  That  is  why  the  OilPulI  is, 
as  it  always  has  been,  cheapest  in  cost  per  year  of  service. 

The  OilPulI  tractor  has  for  years  held  all  the  world’s  official  tractor 
fuel  economy  records.  It  is  the  only  tractor  with  which  is  given  a 
written  guarantee  to  successfully  burn  kerosene  at  all  loads  and 
under  all  conditions. 

Economy  of  upkeep  is  as  marked.  Less  than  $200  has  been  expended 
on  “Old  Number  One”  for  repairs  during  its  twelve  years  of  work. 

Truly,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  prefer  a  tractor  with  a  record  of  per¬ 
formance  such  as  this  and  in  addition  you  have  the  assurance  of  such 
splendid  features  as  25  %  overload  capacity,  cooled  with  oil,  double 
system  of  lubrication,  Hyatt  Bearings,  and  Rumely  service  including  a 
factory  trained  expert  for  every  ten  tractors  in  use,  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

There  are  four  sizes — one  to  fit  your  farm — 3  to  10  plow.  Talk  with 
your  Advance-Rumely  dealer  or  write  us  direct. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

LaPorte.  Indiana 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei-son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  i>aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


God  bless  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  bolding  up 
the  things  that  are  pure  and  true  and  right.  It  never 
brings  any  shadow  in  your  home,  but  is  always  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  better  living  and  service.  J.  H.  peters. 
Vermont. 

N  these  troubled  times  we  want  all  the  sunshine 
we  can  get.  Shadows  grow  like  mushrooms.  No 
one  should  try  to  fertilize  them. 

THE  time  is  past  now  for  discussion  of  the  milk 
plan  or  of  the  contract.  While  plans  and  con¬ 
tracts  are  in  process  of  development  they  are  prop¬ 
erly  discussed  and  criticized.  Every  member  is  en¬ 
titled  to  full  information  and  free  discussion  until 
policies  are  fixed,  but  when  a  decision  lias  been  made 
it  is  equally  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  to  accept  the  conclusions  and  go  ahead  with  the 
common  purpose.  The  Utica  meeting  ended  discus¬ 
sion.  There  is  no  longer  time  for  hesitation.  A 
large  number  of  members  have  signed  the  contract. 
Unity  above  all  tilings  must  be  maintained.  Every¬ 
body  realizes  now  that  pooling  is  a  necessity,  so  that 
all  members  may  he  used  alike,  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  but  this  could  not  be  accomplished  with 
some  members  in  the  pool  and  others  out  of  it.  Sub¬ 
stantial  members  of  the  board  have  assured  us  that 
we  will  all  have  a  statement  of  the  financial  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  business  monthly.  With  this  assurance 
no  one  need  hesitate  about  the  language  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  members  can  make  limitations  at  any 
time,  and  as  things  progress  the  other  principles  that 
some  of  us  have  striven  for  will  c-ome.  The  thing  to 
do  now  is  to  sign  up  the  contracts  and  put  it  over 
for  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

* 

NEW  YORK  State  has  a  “seed  law”  which  applies 
to  agricultural  seeds.  This  law  requires  that 
all  such  seeds  must  be  plainly  labeled.  Such  label 
must  name  the  seed,  give  the  per  cent,  by  weight,  of 
purity,  name  the  noxious  weeds  which  it  contains, 
and  give  the  percentage  of  each,  and  also  the  per¬ 
centage  of  germination.  The  law  provides  for  a  test 
of  such  seeds  at  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 
By  addressing  the  Seed  Laboratory  at  that  station, 
farmers  may  arrange  to  have  samples  of  seed  fairly 
tested.  Prof.  M.  T.  Munn.  who  has  charge  of  this 
laboratory,  has  done  excellent  work  for  us  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions.  We  are  often  asked  if  a  farmer  who 
sells  his  grain  for  seed  is  liable  under  this  law. 
When  he  sells  flour  grains,  like  buckwheat,  corn, 
wheat,  etc.,  on  his  own  premises,  or  personally  deliv¬ 
ered.  the  farmer  need  not  use  a  label,  hut  he  is  held 
responsible  for  any  misrepresentations  he  may  make. 
But  no  grasses,  clovers  or  small  seed,  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  weed  seeds,  can  he  sold  in  this  way.  The  object 
of  this  exemption  is  merely  to  permit  easy  sale  <>r 
exchange  of  seed  between  neighbors.  When  a  farmer 
offers  seeds  for  general  sale  he  must  go  by  the  law 
the  same  as  the  dealers. 

* 

THE  fertilizer  situation  on  the  upper  Atlantic 
slope  is  causing  great  trouble  to  all.  The  great 
majority  of  farmers  seem  to  prefer  the  ready-mixed 
goods.  The  economy  in  buying  the  chemicals  and 
mixing  at  home  has  been  explained  again  and  again, 
yet  most  farmers  still  prefer  to  buy  some  favorite 
brand.  They  buy  with  greater  discrimination  than 
formerly,  but  the  habit  of  dealing  in  the  mixed  goods 
is  strong.  This  year  the  margin  of  price  between 
mixed  goods  and  chemicals  is  very  wide.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  most  of  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  con¬ 
tracted  for  all  or  part  of  their  chemicals  long  ago, 
before  any  deflation  of  prices  started.  In  a  business 
of  that  sort  it  is  necessary  to  make  contracts  far  in 
advance.  That  will  account  in  large  part  for  the 
high  prices  now  charged.  On  the  other  hand,  “de¬ 
flation”  has  struck  the  farmer  earlier  than  it  has 
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most  other  industries.  We  well  know  in  our  own 
case  that  fertilizer  prices  were  too  high  last  year  to 
permit  any  real  profit  on  their  use.  If  our  prices 
for  products  are  to  be  no  higher  this  year  we  are 
frank  to  say  that  fertilizers  must  be  considerably 
cheaper  if  we  are  to  pay  expenses.  In  the  past  most 
of  us  have  been  willing  to  take  a  reasonable  chance 
on  growing  a  crop.  In  fact,  we  have  to  take  a 
chance,  for  weather  and  all  other  conditions  affect 
our  crops  far  more  than  they  do  other  products. 
While  every  fair  man  wants  to  be  reasonable,  there 
is  no  sound  reason  why  the  farmer  should  take  all 
the  risk  and  thus  protect  the  fertilizer  industry  from 
loss.  This  is  a  time  when  industry  should  meet  us 
with  fair  prices  and  not  compel  us  to  assume  all  the 
risk  and  all  the  loss. 

* 

HERE  are  four  big  business  enterprises  now  de¬ 
pending  on  New  York  farmers  for  support.  The 
organization  of  the  Grange  Exchange  must  be  com¬ 
pleted.  The  Dairymen’s  League  must  be  supported 
and  strengthened.  The  State  wool  pool  and  market¬ 
ing  association  must  go  on.  and  the  co-operative  ap¬ 
ple  packing  houses  must  build  up  a  selling  agency. 
These  four  big  enterprises  should  be  pushed  through 
to  completion,  and  they  will  give  our  farmers  a  full 
job  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is  likely  to  be  a 
demand  for  many  special  organizations,  each  to  help 
market  some  special  crop.  They  will  all  be  worthy 
and  necessary,  but  it  will  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  go 
too  fast  and  attempt  to  do  everything  at  once.  In 
the  past  most  attempts  at  co-operative  work  have 
failed  or  faltered  because  they  tried  to  do  too  much 
at  first.  It  is  a  favorite  trick  of  the  politicians  to 
try  to  get  the  people  to  scatter  their  efforts,  and  not 
concentrate  upon  a  few  important  things.  Farmers 
have  lacked  results  in  public  life  because  they  have 
scattered  their  efforts  on  too  many  things.  It  will 
pay  us  far  better  to  concentrate  upon  tbe  four  big 
propositions  above  mentioned  and  make  them  secure 
first  of  all. 

* 

HE  New  York  Tribune,  in  speaking  of  tbe  dis¬ 
aster  which  has  come  upon  farmers  through  de¬ 
flation  of  prices,  says: 

Farm  products  were  the  first,  except  a  few  articles  of 
war  use.  to  respond  to  the  upward  swing  of  prices.  They 
have  led  the  procession  downward.  Both  movements 
accord  with  prior  experience.  Commodities  of  prime 
necessity  are  most  fluent  in  price.  ’Phis  irremovable 
condition  their  producers  at  all  times  have  faced  and 
must  continue  to  face.  The  shock  of  readjustment  can 
be  softened,  but  no  way  has  ever  been  found  to  escape 
the  operation  of  this  natural  law. 

Farmers  could  stand  their  losses  with  much 
greater  philosophy  if  consumers  had  been  benefited 
bv  the  drop  in  farm  products.  The  maddening  thing 
is  that  while  farmers  justly  feel  that  they  have 
been  robbed,  tbe  consumers  have  been  held  up  for 
higher  prices.  We  know  that  is  true  of  all  who  buy 
flour,  meat,  vegetables  or  other  food,  and  it  is  not 
“in  accord  with  prior  experience.”  The  writer  of 
this  lias  lived  through  at  least  four  great  panics, 
with  their  accompanying  “deflation”  of  prices.  In 
each  case  farm  prices  fell  out  of  all  proportion  to 
other  products,  but  in  every  ease  before  this  one  the 
consumers  promptly  received  some  benefit  through  a 
reduction  in  food  prices.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
the  middlemen  and  profiteers  have  been  able  so  to 
perfect  their  methods  that  while  farmers  are  robbed, 
consumers  are  at  the  same  time  exploited  and  held 
up  as  though  a  highwayman  stood  over  them  with  a 
pistol.  This  condition  is  the  outcome  of  the  extrava¬ 
gant  and  high-handed  methods  adopted  during  the 
war.  They  have  simply  enabled  the  middleman  to 
get  a  strangle  hold  on  the  American  people.  For 
many  years  the  great  mass  of  middle-class  citizens 
did  not  or  would  not  understand  what  was  going  on. 
They  now  begin  to  realize  it  as  never  before.  They 
will  give  the  new  Administration  a  fair  chance  to 
do  someth  inn.  We  think  the  American  people  will  be 
patient  and  fair,  hut  they  will  now  demand  that  the 
cards  lie  laid  on  the  table  and  a  straight  open  policy 
of  reconstruction  he  adopted. 

SOME  of  our  readers  who  are  hard  hit  on  grain, 
or  live  stock,  or  potatoes,  seem  to  think  the 
florists  and  gardeners  at  least  are  in  clover.  Well, 
here  is  a  report  from  one  of  them : 

The  last  four  weeks  have  shown  us  the  worst  weather 
we  have  ever  seen  for  growing  flowers,  and  what  we 
may  make  on  the  mushrooms  we  promptly  put  back  into 
the  flower  end  to  keep  it  alive  till  the  weather  clears  up 
somewhat.  However,  we  try  to  keep  smiling  and  un¬ 
concerned.  as  we  know  the  sun  is  shining  somewhere, 
and  will  do  the  same  here  sometime. 

So  you  see  we  are  all  having  our  share.  Some  of 
us  probably  think  we  have  a  double  dose,  but  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  it  by  wishing  it  off  on  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  “kick  back”  of  all  such  efforts  will  only 
make  the  trouble  worse.  “The  sun  is  shining  some¬ 
where,”  and  we  shall  see  it  again  in  due  time.  Just 
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at  this  time  no  one  is  buying  even  up  to  the  limit  of 
necessity.  There  will  come  a  readjustment  when  the 
swing  must  go  the  other  way.  Those  who  stay  in 
the  game  with  reasonable  good  nature  are  the  ones 
who  will  get  the  trade  when  it  comes  back.  We  can 
growl  and  find  fault  as  savagely  as  anyone  when 
necessary,  but  right  now  we  do  not  need  growling  as 
much  as  we  do  constructive  advice. 

WE  find  a  number  of  complaints  this  year  about 
moldy  silage.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
mold  appears  in  a  thin  streak  within  48  hours  after 
the  silage  is  taken  out.  It  is  worse  where  two  days’ 
feeding  is  removed  at  one  time.  No  one  seems  to  he 
sure  what  causes  these  molds.  In  some  cases  pour¬ 
ing  water  into  the  silo  will  help,  but  this  is  hardly 
practical.  It  is  safer  to  take  out  only  one  feeding  at 
a  time — evenly  dug  all  over  the  top  of  the  silo. 
While  we  have  no  facts  to  show  injury  to  cattle,  this 
mold  should  not  he  fed  to  horses  or  sheep.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  be  good  feed  for  any  animal.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  take  out  only  one  feed  at  a  time,  and 
not  dig  into  it. 

* 

Tin-  enclosed  clipping  appeared  in  the  New  York 
World  about  a  month  ago.  and  made  me  pretty  mad.  and 
I  think  our  leading  farm  paper  should  reply  to  it.  so  I’m 
sending  it  to  you.  may  irwi.n. 

THE  clipping  referred  to  by  Miss  Irwin  fol¬ 
low’s  : 

Now  the  inquiring  Department  of  Agriculture  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  “waste  of  woman-power”  on  the  farms  which 
it  characterizes  as  “one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  the 
rural  life  of  the  nation”  and  will  seek  to  correct  it  with 
“modern  equipment.”  If  there  have  been  complaints  on 
this  score  they  have  not  been  vociferous.  And  it  has 
been  a  popular  impression  that  war  prices  for  wheat  and 
cotton  have  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  farm  work  for  women  as  well  as  men. 

We  wrote  at  once  to  the  World  about  this  sneer¬ 
ing  reference,  and  the  letter  was  printed  without 
comment.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  World  has 
not  received  many  complaints.  Farmers  know  very 
well  that  the  usual  city  paper  cares  little  for  their 
complaints  or  their  condition.  What  have  war  prices 
for  wheat  and  cotton  to  do  with  incomes  of  farmers 
in  this  section?  Most  of  our  farmers  buy  their  flour, 
and  no  cotton  is  produced  here.  High  prices  for 
these  products  increase  the  cost  of  living  for  farmers 
on  the  Atlantic  slope.  We  know  that  the  “popular 
impression”  is  that  farmers  and  their  wives  are  knee 
deep  in  wealth.  Tt  is  false,  and  such  papers  as  the 
World  have  done  most  to  make  the  impression  “pop¬ 
ular,”  while  knowing  it  is  not  true. 

WE  have  always  felt  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
committeemen  are  the  wheel  horses  in  the 
organization.  When  they  are  capable  and  energetic 
they  do  great  work,  yet  frequently  they  receive  scant 
praise.  They  are  the  live  wires  of  the  Bureau,  and 
deserve  credit  and  support  for  what  is  often  a 
thankless  job.  The  following  statement  is  made  by 
one  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  this  work: 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  best  men  to  act,  for  the  one 
job  they  dislike  is  the  annual  membership  canvass.  Few7 
men  are' well  qualified  to  sell  an  idea  or  a  thing.  Some 
men  cannot  stand  a  rebuff,  so  when  it  came  to  asking 
their  neighbors  for  $2.  whieh  was  an  increase  of  $1  over 
the  membership  fee  of  1010.  many  of  the  committeemen 
turned  back  home  and  did  not  complete  their  canvasses. 
The  result  was  that  for  1020  there  was  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  total  State  Farm  Bureau  membership.  This 
was  not  due  to  the  increase  in  the  fee,  but  to  the  in¬ 
complete  canvasses  by  the  committeemen.  Now.  this 
year  the  fees  are  to  again  be  increased  $1  to  provide 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  State  and  National  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Curiously  enough  in  those  coun¬ 
ties  where  the  fees  have  been  set  at  $5  the  memberships, 
thus  far,  are  the  largest.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the 
fee,  it  is  the  way  the  men  are  asked,  that  gives  results. 
The  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  contend 
that  a  plan  must  be  devised  whereby  the  membership 
fees  must  be  raised  to  around  $5,  and  provision  made 
for  signing  the  men  up  for  a  term  of  years,  with  mem¬ 
berships  due  automatically,  so  as  to  do  away  with  this 
everlasting  canvassing.  We  have  a  good  illustration  of 
this  plan  in  Chenango  County.  Here  something  over 
1.100  farmers  have  been  signed  up  for  $5  for  a  period 
of  five  years. 


Brevities 

The  hornet  does  not  feed  humanity — he  stings. 

Little  use  lighting  the  henhouse  if  it  is  not  made 
warm. 

The  cracks  in  the  henhouse  make  cold  storage  for 
the  hens. 

IIe  who  cannot  take  advice  will  he  forced  to  take  the 
consequences. 

The  New  Y'ork  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  prints 
a  list  of  lime  producers  in  this  State.  You  can  often 
save  freight  by  going  to  the  nearest  kiln  or  quarry. 

Now  we  are  told  that  German  students  are  to  be 
taught  how  to  make  mince  pie.  We  would  like  to 
make  them  eat  some  of  the  samples  that  have  been 
served  to  us. 

What  farmer  has  a  right  to  spend  time  complaining 
about  the  potash  monopoly  while  the  liquid  manure  is 
all  draining  away  into  the  creek?  There  is  more  potash 
wasted  in  that  way  than  can  be  brought  from  Europe 
in  five  years. 


The  Dairymen’s  League  Election 

Last  week  the  new  board  of  directors  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  organized  by  election  of  the 
following  officers:  President,  George  W.  Slocum, 
Milton.  Pa. ;  vice-president,  John  D.  Miller,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Pa. ;  secretary,  Albert  Manning.  Otisville, 
X.  Y. ;  treasurer,  Bruce  M.  Kilpatrick,  Roxbury, 
X.  Y.  All  were  elected  to  succeed  themselves  except 
Mr.  Slocum,  who  succeeds  R.  D.  Cooper.  The  new 
president  is  a  leading  farmer  in  Xorthumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  popular  with  the 
dairymen  of  his  district,  and  while  he  comes  to  his 
new  position  in  trying  times,  he  comes  with  the 
opportunity  for  a  great  service.  On  the  first  ballot 
Mr.  Miller  was  elected  president,  but  preferred  his 
present  position  of  vice-president  and  counsel.  Paul 
Smith  of  Xewark  Valley,  X.  1’.,  was  elected  to 
the  executive  committee.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  a 
director  from  the  first,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strong  and  capable  men  of  the  board. 

The  price  of  milk  for  January  is  to  remain  $3.18 
per  100  pounds,  the  same  as  for  December. 

The  infusion  of  new  blood  always  means  new  life 
to  an  organization  and  an  enterprise,  and  we  antici¬ 
pate  the  usual  result  'in  this  case,  but  the  new  man¬ 
agement  faces  a  time  of  general  falling  prices,  and 
it  will  require  some  time  to  work  out  results  in  any 
new  and  progressive  policies  adopted.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  will  not  do  to  have  some  members  in  the 
pooling  plan  and  some  out  of  it.  Full  and  prompt 
monthly  accounting  is  promised,  and  with  this  in¬ 
formation,  all  members  being  on  the  same  footing, 
can  make  reservations  and  changes  any  time  if  they 
find  occasion  to  do  so.  Unity  must  be  maintained, 
and  so  long  as  a  single  member  remains  out,  unity 
is  not  complete.  Send  the  contracts  in  as  a  Xew 
Year’s  greeting  to  the  new  administration. 


An  “  Emergency  Tariff  ” — What  It  Means 

Among  the  plans  started  at  Washington  for  the 
relief  of  farmers  is  an  “emergency  tariff”  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  products.  The  following  list  gives  the 
articles -named,  the  tariff  proposed  and  the  estimated 
revenue : 


Commodity  and  Proposed  Duty. 

AYheat,  30c  bu . 

Wheat  flour.  20  per  cent. . . 

Corn,  15c  bu . 

Beans,  2c  lb . • . 

Peanuts,  unshelled.  3c  lb . 

Peanuts,  shelled,  3c  lb . 

Potatoes.  25c  bu . 

Onions,  40c  bu . . 

Rice,  cleaned,  2c  lb . 

Rice,  uncleaned.  l%c  lb . . 

Flour,  meal  and  broken  rice,  %e  lb. .  .  . 

Rice,  unhulled.  %c  lb . . 

Lemons,  l*4c  lb . 

Oils,  peanut,  20c  gal . 

Oils,  cottonseed,  20  gal . 

Oils,  Soy  bean.  20c  gal . 

Cattle,  30  per  cent . 

Sheep,  $2  per  head . 

Lambs.  $1  per  head . 

Mutton  and  lambs,  2%c  lb . 

Wool,  unwashed.  15c  lb . 

Wool,  washed.  30c  lb . 

Wool,  manufactures  of,  45c  lb . 

Wool,  ecoured,  45c  lb . 

*  Xo  estimate. 


Est.  Revenue 
.  $2,109,520 

657,900 
137,625 
3.091.760 
642.540 
4.405.410 
1.560.000 
787.040 
2.900.660 
235.575 
5.037 
70.672 
88.250 
4,333.420 
2,479.400 
3.837.000 
5,851.500 
102.484 
* 

1.656,792 

9.900,000 

28.500.000 

11.250.000 

45.000.000 


It  is  proposed  to  limit  this  plan  to  10  months,  or 
until  a  new  tariff  bill  can  be  framed.  There  is  some 
opposition  to  the  plan  in  Congress,  but  probably 
never  before  in  our  history  have  farmers  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  been  so  united  in  favor  of  an  embargo  on 
imports  of  farm  products.  That  general  agreement 
has  been  forced  by  the  tremendous  slump  in  prices 
and  the  heavy  imports  of  wheat,  live  stock  and  wool. 
The  chances  now  are  that  this  or  some  similar  bill 
will  be  passed,  then  vetoed  by  the  President  and 
passed  again  over  his  veto.  The  opposition  is  quite 
strong.  It  presents  the  usual  arguments  against 
any  tariff,  which  are  familiar  to  all.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  we  are  now  a  creditor  nation  with 
something  like  $10,000,000,000  loaned  abroad.  This 
principal  and  interest  can  be  paid  only  in  gold  or 
goods.  There  is  little  gold,  and  in  order  to  receive 
our  payment  we  must  accept  goods,  either  manufac¬ 
tured  or  raw  material,  and  also  supply  more  capital 
to  provide  for  manufacturing  abroad.  A  high  tariff 
will  prohibit  the  entrance  into  this  country  of  goods 
which  must  be  sent  here  to  settle  interest  and  fixed 
charges.  Against  that  argument  is  the  plain  and 
evident  fact  that  our  American  farmers  are  aroused 
and  organized  as  never  before.  Many  of  them  feel 
that  they  are  face  to  face  with  ruin  unless  prices 
for  their  products  can  be  raised  in  some  way.  and 
experience  has  convinced  them  that  the  profiteers 
have  destroyed  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 


A  Foreign  Trade  Finance  Corporation 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  Willis  H.  Booth,  vice-president  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  this  city,  delivered 
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an  address  on  banking  and  foreign  trade.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  movement  was  made  to  organize  what  is 
called  the  Foreign  Trade  Finance  Corporation.  This 
is  organized  under  the  Edge  law,  and  will  be  a  bank 
looking  after  export,  trade  entirely.  It  is  proposed 
to  make  this  bank  “nation-wide  in  its  scope  and 
woi*ld-wide  in  its  capacity.”  The  plan  is  for  this 
bank  to  finance  export  sales  in  agricultural  products 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  We  understand  that  it 
will  not  only  provide  capital  for  such  exports,  but 
will  endeavor  to  interest  foreign  countries  in  our 
agricultural  trade.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  capital 
of  $100,000,000,  to  be  subscribed  by  banks,  corpora¬ 
tions  and  individuals.  A  conference  was  recently 
held  in  Chicago  to  further  this  enterprise.  It 
appears  that  no  further  legislation  is  necessary  in 
order  to  put  the  plan  over.  Capital  is  required,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  furnished  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  plan  is  to  take  care  of  the 
world  markets  in  agricultural  products  with  organi¬ 
zations  largely  controlled  if  not  dominated  by  agri¬ 
cultural  interests. 


Retail  Prices  for  Coal 

We  have  made  something  of  an  investigation 
among  our  readers  to  learn  the  prices  that  are  be¬ 
ing  paid  at  retail  for  coal,  and  tbe  following  reports 
are  typical : 

In  Clyde,  X.  Y.,  the  price  reported  is  $13.50  per 
ton  for  chestnut  coat.  In  Chatham,  Conn.,  $1S.75 
per  ton,  yard  price  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  being 
$15.25  and  $17.75.  In  Adamsdale,  Pa.,  pea  coal  is 
quoted  at  the  yard  for  $8.96  per  ton  and  $9.40  for 
nut  coal.  The  cost  of  handling  per  ton  is  about  $1. 
At  Belmont,  Mass.,  the  price  is  figured  at  $16  per 
ton.  At  Bergen,  X.  Y.,  chestnut  coal  is  selling  all 
the  way  from  $14  to  $18  per  ton.  At  Milton  Mills, 
X.  H.,  stove  coal  sells  for  $17.46  per  ton.  Brent¬ 
wood,  Long  Island,  $17  per  ton.  Camden,  X.  J.,  the 
price  is  $14.50  and  $14.75  for  chestnut,  stove  and 
egg.  At  Iladdonfield,  X.  J.,  the  price  is  $15  for 
chestnut,  stove  and  egg,  additional  cax*rying 
charges,  50  cents.  Audubon,  X.  .T.,  the  price  is  $16.75 
for  chestnut,  stove  and  egg;  additional  carrying 
charges,  25  cents.  At  Iladdon  Heights,  X.  .T.,  the 
price  is  also  $16.75  for  chestnut,  stove  and  egg;  ad¬ 
ditional  carrying  charges,  25  cents.  At  Bangor,  Pa., 
$12.35  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  for  chestnut  coal  and 
$10.^5  for  pea  coal;  earlier  in  the  season  some  fam¬ 
ilies  stocked  up  at  $14.50.  At  Devon,  Ta.,  prices  run 
from  $14  for  egg  and  pea  to  $14.50  for  chestnut  and 
stove  grades.  At  Birmingham,  X.  Y.,  the  ruling 
price  is  $12.50  and  $13  per  ton.  At  Bethel,  X.  Y.,  the 
price  of  $12.50  per  ton  for  chestnut  is  reported.  At 
Attleboro,  Mass.,  the  ruling  price  is  $14.50  for  pea 
coal  and  $17  for  chestnut. 


Echoes  From  the  Federation  Convention 

LOSS  DURIXG  DEFLATIOX. — It  was  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  anyone  attending  the  sessions  of  the  re¬ 
cent  convention  of  the  Xew  York  State  Federation  of 
Agriculture  at  Rochester  that  it  was  a  real  farmers’ 
organisation.  Xo  doubt  someone  else  has  already  given 
a  report  of  the  carefully  prepared  program,  covering  a 
broad  field,  and  many  of  the  problems  confronting  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State  and  nation,  and  not  only  was  it  in 
the  interests  of  farmers,  but  of  those  who  are  dependent 
on  their  products  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Many  of 
the  wrongs  with  which  both  producer  and  consumer 
have  been  obliged  to  contend  were  set  forth,  but  an 
especially  prominent  trend  of  thought,  not  only  through¬ 
out  the  meetings,  but  in  conversation  with  others,  was 
the  heavy  losses  to  farmers,  and  the  disappointments 
due  to  the  great  business  readjustment,  now  in  full 
force  throughout  the  country.  It  has  seemed  to  me, 
however,  under  the  theory  that  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  the  old  saying  that  “misery  loves  company,”  that  it 
would  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  program  to 
have  had  one  or  two  “business  men,”  as  they  are  called, 
to  tell  farmers  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties  they  were 
up  against  in  other  lines  of  business,  fox-,  although  farm¬ 
ers  generally  are  hard  hit,  they  are  not  alone.  While 
we  may  have  little  or  no  sympathy  for  the  speculators 
who  have  gone  to  the  wall,  there  are  others  doing  a 
perfectly  clean  and  legitimate  business  who  are  down 
and  out.  or  suffering  heavy  losses  due  to  the  unfortunate 
and  undesirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  all  too  rapid 
declines  in  prices  or  values  that  have  occurred. 

MUTUAL  DEPEXDEXCE.— While  this  is,  of 
course,  well  known  to  many,  it  may  be  worthy  of  repe¬ 
tition  here,  “lest  we  forget’’  that  it  is  always  easy  to 
find  someone  else  worse  off  than  ourselves,  and  even 
this  small  bond  of  sympathy  is  better  than  enmity  or 
bitterness.  We  canpot  live  to  ourselves  alone.  The 
farmer  needs  other  lines  of  business  and  he  is  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  them.  We  must,  for  instance,  have  shoes, 
and  we  need  the  tanner  and  the  shoemaker.  But  un¬ 
fortunately,  too  many  others  have  injected  themselves 
into  the  long  line  of  leeches  we  must  pay  between  the 
delivery  of  the  hide  and  wearing  the  shoes.  We  need  to 
get  closer  to  the  producer  of  the  products  we  buy,  as 
well  as  to  the  consumer  of  our  products.  The  expen¬ 
sive  distribution  in  some  lines  is  sickening.  We  have 
got  to  cut  down  the  size  of  this  bunch  both  going  and 
coming,  if  we  are  to  “make  buckle  and  strap  meet,  and 
to  do  it  we  must  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  other 
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fellow,  and  we  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  public  funds  to  do  it. 

WORKING  FOR  REFORM. — It  is  very  natural, 
when  one  returns  from  a  convention  of  this  kind,  or 
when  others  read  the  report  of  the  meeting  in  the 
papers,  when  referring  to  the  wrongs  and  handicaps 
fanners  are  up  against,  for  the  question  to  be  asked, 
Well,  what  can  they  do  about  it?”  The  answer  is 
‘Keep  a  dingin’  till  you  get  it.”  Great  reforms  come 
slowly.  As  one.  writer  said  recently,  he  had  voted  for 
five  or  six  presidential  candidates,  none  of  whom  was 
elected,  but  he  had  lived  to  see  the  reforms  he  worked 
for  and  voted  for  adopted  and  put  through  by  one  or 
the  other  of  the  parties.  Anyone  could  guess  what  two 
of  these  were. 

LEARXING  FROM  OTHERS. — What  one  gets  from 
attending  one  of  these  meetings  is  not  all  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  itself,  if  he  is  “alive.”  There  is  always  some¬ 
thing  to  learn  from  others,  even  though  nothing  more 
than  little  human  problems.  Xeeding  some  repairs  for 
our  “combined”  hay  harvester,  which  cuts  under  the 
hay,  rolls  it  into  windrows  and  presses  it  as  it  goes,  it 
was  a  good  opportunity  while  in  Rochester  to  get  them. 
The  man  in  charge  of  one  of  the  departments  said  he 
was  only  waiting  until  things  got  settled  to  get  back  on 
the  farm,  for  while  he  was  getting  $125  per  month, 
which  was  sure  and  steady,  there  was  another  side  to  it : 
Rent,  $45  per  month,  and  only  a  few  other  items  of 
living  ran  up  to  $16  or  $18  per  week  more.  It  did  not 
take  much  figuring  to  see  there  would  be  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  left  after  buying  even  working  clothes.  “No,”  he 
said,  “but  my  wife  works,  too.”  Such  wages  seem  big, 
when  times  are  hard  on  the  farm,  but  they  do  not  go 
far  in  a  big  city,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  when  people 
are  pinched  with  high  prices,  they  easily  fall  victims  to 
the  bitterness  nursed  bv  city  papers. 

LARGE  APPROPRIATIONS.— In  passing  a  group 
of  men  I  overheard  the  remark  that  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors  had  turned  down  the  appropriation  for  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  butted  in  to  learn  that  the  amount  asked 
for  was  $9,000.  and  that  the  county  was  one  of  the  most 
progressive  in  Western  New  York,  if  not  of  the  State. 
What  are  we  coming  to,  when  a  so-called  farmers’  or¬ 
ganization,  if  only  one  county,  asks  for  $9,000  of  the 
public  money  to  support  it?  While  a  law  has  been 
passed  making  it  lawful  for  county  boards  of  super¬ 
visors  in  this  State,  and  no  doubt  the  same  in  other 
States,  to  appropriate  public  money  for  the  support  of 
the  Farm  Bureau,  we  have  not  the  least  right  to  such 
money  unless  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  we  are  run¬ 
ning  our  farms  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  No  body  of 
men  has  any  legal  or  moral  right  to  appropriate  public 
money  excepting  for  something  that  is  a  public  benefit. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY.— While  it 
is  altogether  too  true  that  farmers  are,  as  a  class,  run¬ 
ning  their  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  as  many 
are  getting  little  out  of  it  for  themselves,  it  is  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy  to  continue  such  conditions.  We  are  not 
now,  nor  never  will  be  ready  for  the  Trotsky  idea  here. 
Let  us  pay  our  own  bills  and  have  our  own  self-respect¬ 
ing  organization,  which  in  turn  -will  be  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  others.  What  right  has  a  beggar  to  make 
further  demands  on  the  public?  How  can  we  expect 
the  government  at.  Washington  to  have  any  respect  for 
the  demands  of  a  begging  organization,  even  though 
camouflaged  under  some  other  name?  Who  likes  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  American  farmer,  with  one  fist  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
pocket,  while  shaking  the  other  at  him,  making  further 
demands,  while  Uncle  Sam  quietly  places  both  hands  in 
the  farmer’s  pockets  and  extracts  good  hard  dollars  for 
the  pennies  and  nickels  the  farmer  is  getting  from  the 
public  funds?  We  need  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  we 
need  it  badly,  but  its  great  value  lies  not  along  the  line 
for  which  the  public  money  is  appropriated,  but  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  perfectly  organized  machine,  capable  of 
great  benefit  to  producer  and  consumer  alike,  in  ways 
still  untouched,  not  the  least  of  which  would  be  in  regu¬ 
lating  production  which  will  benefit  both  farmer  and 
consumer.  During  a  time  of  high  prices,  the  tendency 
is  to  over-produce,  which  results  in  great  loss  to  the 
farmer,  and,  reacting,  acreage  is  cut.  and  the  consumer 
is  hurt.  It  is  entirely  within  the  legitimate  scope  of 
this  organization  to  keep  production  more  nearly  on  a 
level,  largely  through  the  securing  of  such  information 
that  we  may  know  as  well  what  farmers  are  doing  and 
planning  to  plant  in  other  States,  as  in  adjoining  school 
districts.  j,  c.  B. 


The  Consumer’s  Cabbage  Dollar 

“G.  E.  Moore,  Lavern  Lord  and  O.  A.  Kirkland  load¬ 
ed  a  car  of  cabbage  a  few  weeks  ago  which  they  shipped 
to  New  York  City  and  received  returns  recently  which 
netted  them  about  $2.10  per  ton.” — Smyrna.  Chenango 
Co..  N.  Y..  correspondence  Earlville  Standard. 

Please  find  the  price  of  cabbage  in  Xew  York  City 
retail _grocery  stores,  then  “whoop  ’er  up”  for  the  farm¬ 
ers’  35-cent  dollar.  In  Central  Xew  York  a  few  cars  of 
cabbage  have  been  bought  at  $7  a  ton.  Thousands  of 
tons  have  been  laid  down  on  grass  ground  and  covered 
with  straw  in  hopes  for  a  better  market  later  on. 
Other  thousands  of  tons  have  been  fed  to  the  cows,  and 
still  other  thousands  of  tons  are  rotting  in  the  fields,  un¬ 
harvested.  The  labor,  seeds,  fertilizer  and  many  of  the 
tools  used  in  growing  this  crop  were  purchased  at  the 
inflated  war-time  prices.  j.  r.  p. 

Earlville,  X.  Y. 

R.  X.-Y. — Cabbage  retails  here  at  12  to  15c  for  a  fair¬ 
sized  head.  This  means  not  far  from  $60  per  ton.  That 
is  an  average  retail  price.  In  some  eases  customers  pay 
more.  If  anyone  wants  to  figure  the  size  of  the  35-cent 
dollar  from  that  he  may  do  so. 


Burning  Corn  in  the  West 

I  note  the  remarks  about  burning  corn  for  fuel.  Daily 
papers  are  correctly  informed  about  the  prospect  of 
corn  being  burned  in  the  corn  belt,  especially  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  it.  A  few  farmers  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  are  burning  corn  now.  A  ton  of  ear  corn  is 
28  4/7  bu.,  worth  at  elevator  here  $15.68.  A  ton  of  soft 
coal  costs  $13.50  for  the  poorest,  up  to  $21  for  really 
good.  A  ton  of  corn  in  the  ear  will  go  further  for  kitch¬ 
en  use  than  a  ton  of  $13.50  coal.  About  the  only  seri¬ 
ous  objection  to  ear  corn  as  fuel  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
rather  hard  on  the  firebox  of  the  stove  in  which  it  is 
burned,  because  it  makes  a  very  hot  fire.  A  farmer 
would  be  foolish  not  to  burn  corn  when  a  ton  of  it  wrill 
furnish  him  more  heat  than  a  ton  of  coal,  and  when  he 
would  have  to  shell  the  corn  and  haul  it  to  market,  and 
then  haul  the  coal  home,  and  have  no  more  or  better  fuel 
than  he  had  before  he  did  this  shelling  and  hauling. 
Xot  every  farmer  -will  burn  corn,  but  many  in  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota  and  some  in  Iowa. 

Bon  Homme  Co.,  S.  Dak.  s.  M.  bkann. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  a  few  other  similar  reports.  We 
are  paying  $70  a  ton  for  mixed  feed,  while  these  West¬ 
ern  farmers  are  bui*ning  grain.  How  can  we  get  some 
of  that  $20  corn?  We  need  it. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Life’s  Lessons 

I  learn’  as  the  years  roll  onward 
And  I  leave  the  past  behind. 

That  much  I  had  counted  sorrow 
But  proves  that  God  is  kind ; 

That  many  a  flower  that  I’d  longed  for 
Had  hidden  a  thorn  of  pain. 

And  many  a  rugged  by-path 
Led  to  fields  of  ripened  grain. 

The  clouds  that  cover  the  sunshine, 

They  cannot  banish  the  sun, 

And  the  earth  shines  out  the  brighter 
When  the  weary  rain  is  done. 

We  must  stand  in  the  deepest  shadow 
To  see  the  clearest  light ; 

And  often  through  wrong’s  own  darkness 
Comes  the  living  strength  of  light. 

The  sweetest  x'est  is  at  even, 

After  a  wearisome  day. 

When  the  heavy  burden  of  labor 

Has  been  borne  from  our  hearts  away  ; 
And  those  who  have  never  known  sorrow 
Cannot  know  the  infinite  peace 
That  falls  on  the  troubled  spirit 
When  it  sees  at  last  release. 

We  must  live  through  the  dreary  Winter 
If  we  would  value  the  Spring; 

And  the  woods  must  be  cold  and  silent 
Before  the  robins  sing. 

The  flowers  must  be  buried  in  darkness 
Before  they  can  bud  and  bloom. 

And  the  sweetest,  warmest  sunshine 
Comes  after  the  storm  and  the  gloom. 

- AUTHOR  UNKNOWN. 

* 

Here  is  a  true  story  told  at  a  Cana¬ 
dian  women’s  institute,  which,  while  it 
relates  to  the  broad  and  lonely  prairies 
of  Western  Canada,  still  seems  to  hold  a 
moral  for  many  rural  communities : 

Dr.  Mary  Harland  was  going  through 
the  West  on  a  suffrage  tour.  She  had  a 
press  correspondent  with  her.  and  she 
went  to  one  prairie  town  where  a  woman, 
sitting  in  the  front  seat,  seemed  to  drink 
in  every  word.  She  was  a  tired-looking 
woman,  and  the  press  correspondent  no¬ 
ticed  her.  and  afterwards  asked  the 
woman  to  wait  and  speak  to  Dr.  Har* 
land.  When  the  doctor  came  over  she 
said :  “I  drove  00  miles  across  the 
prairie  to  come  to  this  meeting.  When 
I  told  Jim  I  was  coming  to  this  meeting 
he  pretty  nearly  dropped  dead.  ‘Jim.’ 
I  says.  T  have  not  been  away  from  this 
house  one  day  in  -0  years,  and  if  some¬ 
thing  does  not  happen,  something  is  going 
to  snap,  aud  I  guess  it  will  be  me.’  ”  She 
went  to  work  aud  drove  across  the  prairies 
herself,  and  she  told  the  doctor  what  her 
trouble  was.  She  said  :  “When  I  came 
out  here  to  the  prairies,  it  was  fine.  I 
did  not  notice  any  strain  about  it  at  all, 
but  as  year  after  year  went  by,  with  the 
babies  coming  aud  the  work  increasing, 
and  not  having  any  change.  I  began  to 
get  tired  of  the  prairies.  I  would  look 
at  the  sky  and  the  clouds,  aud  I  got  so 
that  I  would  shake  my  fist  at  them  and 
say :  ‘You  are  not  going  to  get  me.’  I 
got  sick  of  everything — not  of  my  chil¬ 
dren  ;  I  kept  working  along  with  them — 
then,  worst  of  all.  I  got  tired  of  Jim.  I 
did  hot  like  the  way  he  got  up.  nor  the 
way  he  sat  down,  the  way  he  drank  nor 
the  way  he  ate,  nor  the  way  he  spoke. 
I  did  not  like  anything  about  him.  and 
it  was  an  awful  feeling.”  The  doctor 
knew  what  was  ahead  of  the  woman  ;  she 
knew  if  she  did  not  get  some  chaxige 
something  was  going  to  snap,  so  she  said: 
“Write  home  to  your  husband  and  tell 
him  you  are  going  with  us  for  a  tour  for 
two  weeks.”  The  doctor  saw  that  this 
woman  was  a  real  orator,  and  what  she 
would  say  would  carry  a  good  deal  of 
weight  for  the  side  of  suffrage.  She  went 
to  the  meetings,  and  she  would  tell  how 
many  pails  of  water  a  prairie  wife  had 
to  bring  in  every  day,  and  all  the  other 
work  she  had  to  do,  and  she  ci*eated  a 
wonderful  sensation ;  no  one  wanted  to 
listen  to  the  doctor,  because  she  was  the 
only  person  worth  listening  to.  A  won¬ 
derful  change  was  coming  over  her,  and 
she  was  making  such  a  name  for  herself 
that  she  was  giving  the  campaign  quite 
an  impetus.  Then  one  night  she  did  not 
eat  any  supper,  aud  she  came  down*  with 
her  suit  case  all  packed  up.  They  asked 
her  what  was  the  matter,  aud  she  said  : 
“I  am  going  home;  there  was  a  man  in 
the  front  seat  looked  just  like  Jim.” 
“But  that  does  not  matter;  you  will  have 
to  stay  with  us  the  rest  of  the  time ; 
everyone  is  expecting  you.”  “Well,”  she 
said,  “he  looked  just  like  Jim.” 

So  she  went  back  to  Jim,  aud  thex*e  is 
little  doubt  that  a  family  tragedy  was 
averted  by  the  wise  doctor,  who  gave  her 
a  chance  to  get  once  more  in  touch  with 
the  outside  world. 

❖ 

Nothing  is  a  greater  aid  to  business 
and  general  eoiTe«spondence  than  neat 
stationery,  carrying  full  address.  There 
is  no  need  for  elaborate  lettering  or  dec¬ 
oration,  though  business'  letterheads  may 
well  advertise  a  farmer's  specialties,  but 
the  name  of  the  farm  and  postoffice,  with 
telephone  number  if  desired,  will  prevent 
many  errors  and  delays,  and  aid  material¬ 
ly  in  correspondence.  The  cost  of  such 


printing  i>  trifling  —  the  convenience 
great.  Every  firm  doing  a  mail-order 
business  knows  how  many  letters  come 
with  imperfect  address.  A  very  common 
error  is  to  give  the  name  of  the  village 
neighborhood,  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  Postal  Guide,  when  the  proper  ad¬ 
dress  is  is  a  rural  delivery  from  a  larger 
place.  The  postoffice  merely  returns 
such  letters  for  better  address,  and  there 
is  no  way  in  which  the  coiTespondent 
may  be  l-eached.  The  coi-rect  printed  ad¬ 
dress  settles  all  doubts,  and  insures  ac¬ 
curacy. 

4; 

New  Year’s  Cake,  Fruit  Cake  and  Sour 
Milk  Cake 

The  following  is  my  rule  for  New 
Year’s  cakes,  as  made  by  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Dutch  families  of  New  York  State: 
One  pound  butter.  *4  lb.  lard,  creamed 
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104(1.  Design  for  border  six  and  one- 
hnlf  inches  wide.  Two  and  three-quarter 
yards  are  given.  *  20  cents. 

1054- 

1054.  Design  for  border  one  inch  wide. 
Three  and  three-quarter  yards  are  given, 
with  three  separate  motifs  for  any  trim¬ 
ming  purpose.  20  cents. 


together,  then  add  one  egg,  2  lbs.  pul¬ 
verized  sugar,  one  pint  of  water  and  4 
lbs.  of  flour,  last,  5c  worth  of  caraway 
seed.  Mix  thoroughly  (I  use  my  bread 
mixer)  and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  roll  thin  ;  they  should  not  stick 
to  the  board  without  using  flour.  Cut  in 
fancy  shapes  (some  people  use  molds), 
sprinkle  with  red  sugar  and  bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  If  well  hidden  in  tin  cans 


they  will  keep  for  a  year.  Better  if  made 
at  least  a  week  before  New  Year's. 

For  Christmas  fruit  cake  the  following 
rule  is  fine,  and  makes  two  good-sized 
loaves:  One  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup 
New  Orleans  molasses,  one  cup  butter, 
one  cup  sti’ong  coffee,  one  egg,  four 
cups  flour,  with  one  heaping  teaspoon  of 
soda  sifted  with  it.  one  tablespoon  ground 
cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  cloves,  1  lb.  rais¬ 
ins,  1  lb.  currants.  *4  lb.  citron,  a  little 
candied  lemon  and  orange  peel.  Bake  for 
one  hour  in  moderate  oven. 

Delicious  Sour  Milk  Cake.  —  Three- 
fourths  cup  of  sugar,  fill  the  cup  with 
molasses,  one-half  cup  shortening,  one 
egg.  one  cup  sour  milk,  with  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  dissolved  in  it,  1%  cups  flour, 
one-half  cup  raisins,  one-half  teaspoon 
cinnamon  aud  one-half  teaspoon  of  cloves. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven.  M.  s.  m. 


Decorating  a  Combined  Kitchen  and 
Dining  Room 

We  have  a  room  in  our  house  which 
is  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide.  One  end 
we  use  as  a  kitchen,  the  other  as  a  dining 
room.  I  have  whitewashed  the  walls 
about  five  times.  ai.d  now  I  would  like 
to  paint  them.  How  should  I  do  it?  I 
was  thinking  of  painting  it  buff  or  light 
tan.  as  it  is  on  the  east  side,  and  has 
many  windows.  Would  gray  woodwork 
go  well  with  buff  or  tan? 

MRS.  F.  C.  P. 

Walls  will  certainly  be  more  atti*active 
painted  buff  than  whitewashed,  the  soft 
color  being  more  restful  to  the  eye.  After 
five  coats  of  whitewash  there  may  be 
some  roughness  or  scaling,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  rub  the  walls  with  pumice 
stone,  which  you  can  get  from  a  dealer 
in  painters'  supplies.  In  selecting  the 
paint  you  will  find  that  buff  or  tau  varies 
somewhat  with  different  manufacturers: 
what  is  called  cream  in  many  standard 
paints  is  just  about  the  right  shade. 

We  would  not  advise  gray  for  the 
woodwork,  a*  that  would  not  harmonize 
with  buff.  A  better  effect  would  be  given 
by  a  soft  brown  shade,  such  as  golden 
brown  or  light  oak.  This  would  be  pretty, 
and  would  not  soil  any  more  readily  than 
the  gray.  In  this  room  white  would 
probably  be  undesirable ;  otherwise  white 
woodwork  with  buff  walls  would  be  very 
light  and  cheerful.  However,  buff  walls 
aud  golden  brown  woodwork  would  be 
cheerful  and  in  good  taste,  and  your  room, 
with  its  eastern  exposure,  would  be  at¬ 
tractive  all  the  year  round. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
3ay  “Bayer” — Insist! 


Say  “Bayer’  when  buying  Aspirin, 
Then  you  are  sure'  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia. 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 

A  You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  yoa 

/  STAMMER 

m  Send  10c  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
J  Stuttering,  Its  Cause  aud  Cure."  It  tells  bow  I 
■  cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.N. Segue, 
“  8405  Bogue  Bldg..  1147  N.  III.  St. ,  Indianapolis 


FLAVOR  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSERS’ 

Prepar  ation  for  imparting  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat. 
Made  from  Hickory  wood.  Pelieious  flavor,  cleaner, 
cheaper:  no  smoke  house  needed.  Just  paint  on. 
at  Drug  Stores.  Express  prepaid  for  #1.25 
E.  KRAUSEK  &  BKO. Mylton,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  | 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  1 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  | 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  ] 

Pure 


and  ALL  Salt 


No  Grit — No  Moisture— No  Lumps — No  Adulteration 

Buy  a  70  pound  bag  of  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  and  you  get  70  pounds  of  pure, 
fine,  flaky  salt,  all  ready  for  use  without  breaking  up  or  sifting  and  a  70  pound  bag  of 
Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  is  as  big  as  a  100  pound  bag  of  ordinary  salt  because 
it  is  all  salt  and  no  moisture. 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER’S 

SALT 

Here’s  What  It  Will  Do 

IMPROVES  COOKING  AND  BAKING— Gives  just  the  right  salt  flavor  and  goes  farther 
in  the  kitchen  because  it  is  all  salt — and  all  dissolves. 

MAKES  SWEETER  BUTTER— highly  refined  salt  like  this  never  gives  a  gritty  taste.  The 
butter  has  longer  keeping  qualities  and  a  finer,  richer  flavor. 

CURES  MEAT  MORE  QUICKLY— Preserves  the  natural  color  and  appearance,  penetrates 
completely  and  brings  out  all  the  fine,  rich  flavor. 

DISSOLVES  QUICKLY— NEVER  LUMPS— That  means  saving  in  time.  The  strength  of 
the  salt  means  economy  in  amount  used.  Never  any  waste  because  it  does  not  lump  and 
cannot  leak  out  of  the  strong  70  pound  bags  in  which  it  is  packed.  These  bags  make 
splendid  toweling  when  empty. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME  ON  THE  BAG— There  is  only  one  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt. 
Be  sure  you  get  it  and  no  other.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it.  send  us  his  name. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Chicago,  Illinois  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


OH'®-  \ 

WEIGHT 

70  LAS 
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Musterole— Keeb 
ItHandyon 
theMedicineShelj 

For  headache  or  neuralgia 
—for  rheumatism— for  sud¬ 
den  colds  or  sore  throats, 
Musterole  offers  quick  re¬ 
lief. 

Musterole  has  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  old-time  mustard 
plaster  but  is  without  the 
sting,  burn  or  blister. 

It  Is  a  clean,  white  ointment 
made  from  oil  of  mustard  and  a  few 
home  simples  and  is  easy  to  use. 

All  you  do  Is  rub  gently  over 
the  spot  where  there  is  pain  or 
congestion. 

Almost  instantly  your  pleasant¬ 
ly  tingling  skin  tells  you  that  good 
old  Musterole  has  begun  its  heal¬ 
ing  work. 

After  the  first  warm  glow 
comes  a  soothing,  lasting  cool¬ 
ness,  but  way  down  deep  under¬ 
neath  the  coolness,  Musterole  has 
generated  a  peculiar  heat  which 
disperses  congestion  and  sends 
your  pain  away. 

Try  it  for  those  many  ills  for 
which  grandma  used  a  mustard 
plaster.  It  quickly  loosens  up  a 
cough.  It  reduces  inflammation 
in  cases  of  sore  throat.  It  relieves 
bronchitis,  neuralgia,  lumbago, 
rheumatism,  stiff  neck,  sore  mus¬ 
cles,  sprains  and  strains.  It  often 
prevents  pneumonia. 

Keep  a  jar  handy  on  the  medi¬ 
cine  shelf. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars;  hospital  size  $3.00. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


300  CandlePower 

’  >  >  -  •  ’  ‘  • 


Most  Perfect  Reading  lamp  Known 

'Sale  —  Durable  ~  Clean 

TJSED  by  thousands  and  without 

Question  the  finest  lamp  f:or  home  use  ever 
Invented.  Makes  and  bums  its  own  gas  from 
common  motor  gasoline  and  lights  with  or¬ 
dinary  matches.  No  alcohol  torch  needed. 


(oleman 
Quick-tite 


Gives  a  brilliant  whlto 
beht  of  800  candle  power 
— 20oil  lamps  are  not  bo 
-  ■>  powerf  ul..  Mo  wick.  No 

chimney.  Mo  daily  or  weekly 
cleaning  necessary.  Handsome 
design.  Made  of  brass,  heavily 
nickeled.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

15,000  Healers  .sell  Coleman 
Lamps,  Lanterns  and  Light¬ 
ing  Plants.  If  yours  can’t 
supply  you  write  nearest 
house.  Address  Dept.  R7 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Wichita,  St.  Paul,  Toledo, 

Pallas,  Los  Angelos 
Atlanta, 

Chicago. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
eent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws,  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Kichardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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Training  the  Babies 

Being  a  trained  nurse  I  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  the  discussions  con¬ 
cerning  women  going  to  maternity  hos¬ 
pitals.  Personally  I  think  it  more  pleas¬ 
ant  and  cheerful  to  be  at  home,  provided 
the  best  of  care  can  be  had.  The  hospital 
is  the  cheapest,  and  as  for  the  babies 
becoming  mixed,  I  think  that  positively 
impossible.  I  would  like  to  show  the 
Pastoral  Parson  a  newly-born  colored 
baby  and  see  if  he  could  tell  me  whether 
its  parents  were  white  or  black. 

As  for  a  mother  not  loving  a  baby  be¬ 
cause  she  does  not  rock  and  spoil  it,  I 
think  that  one  should  always  think  of 
the  baby's  good,  as  they  are 'only  babies 
for  a  short  time ;  but  the  habits  formed 
are  often  lifelong  habits,  so  teach  them 
to  be  independent,  and  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves.  No  one  loves  a  spoiled  baby,  or  a 
spoiled  child.  My  mother  never  rocked 
her  babies,  and  the  neighbors  always  said : 
“What  a  good  baby.”  We  were  put  to 
bed  at  the  proper  time,  and  we  stayed 
there.  We  were  never  scolded  in  front 
of  company,  but  a  look  was  all  that  we 
needed.  Of  course,  as  there  were  only  a 
dozen  of  us,  we  did  not  need  to  be 


fhe  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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9582.  Lady’s  coat, 
36  to  44  bust.  9584. 
Four-gored  skirt,  24 
to  34  waist.  The 
medium  size  coat 
will  require  3%  yds. 
of  material  36  in. 
wide,  2%  yds.  44, 
2%  yds.  54.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  skirt  will 
require  2 Vi  yds.  of 
material  36,  44  or 
54  in.  wide.  Width 
at  lower  edge,  1  yd. 
22  in.  20  cents. 


9270 

9870. 

Top  coat  for 

misses 

and  small 

women, 

16 

and  18 

years. 

The 

16-year 

size  will  require  4% 
yds.  of  material  36 
in.  wide,  4  yds,  44, 
2%  yds.  54.  20 

cents. 


9833.  Boy’s  blouse 
suit,  4  to  14  years. 
The  8-year  size  will 
require  1%  yds.  ofl 
material  36  in.  wide, 
1%  yds.  44,  %  yd. 
54,  for  the  trousers; 
2  yds.  36.  1%  yds. 
44,  yds.  54  for 

the  blouse.  20  cents. 


9996.  Blouse,  34  to 
42  bust.  The  medi¬ 
um  size  will  require 
2  yds.  of  material 
36  or  40  in.  wide, 
1%  yds.  44,  with 
3%  yds.  of  gathered 
or  plaited  frilling. 
20  cents. 


amused ;  we  did  that  for  each  other. 

It  surely  does  provoke  me  to  see  a  baby 
forever  whining  for  something,  and  the 
mother  saying:  “What  can  I  get  for  you, 
dearie?”  I  do  not  believe  in  a  mother 
being  a  slave  to  her  children ;  rather 
teach  them  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
mother’s  little  helper.  Nothing  pleases 
my  little  daughter  more  than  to  tell  her 
that  she  is  such  a  help.  Lastly,  do  not 
be  afraid  to  praise  children  for  what  they 
do.  We  all  like  to  have  our  work  appre¬ 
ciated.  51.  S.  M. 


Another  India  Relish;  Candy  Fondant 

I  note  your  recipe  for  India  relish 
quoted  from  Marion  Harland.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  much  better  one,  more  quickly 
made,  and  ready  for  use  in  one  week  after 
putting  up :  Run  through  food  chopper 
one  peck  green  tomatoes.  Sprinkle  with 
one  heaping  cup  of  salt  and  let  stand  over 
night  with  a  weight  on  them.  In  the 
morning  drain  thoroughly  and  add  the 
following,  after  running  through  the  food 
chopper :  One  medium-sized  head  of  cab¬ 
bage,  six  medium-sized  onions,  three  red 
peppers,  two  green  peppers.  Then  add 
three  quarts  of  vinegar,  six  cups  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  celery  seed  and 
mustard  seed,  and  tie  in  a  bag  one  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  stick  cinnamon  and  whole 
cloves.  Cook  all  until  onions  and  cab¬ 
bage  are  done.  Requires  about  half  an 


hour’s  boiling.  Stir  frequently,  so  it 
does  not  burn,  and  to  mix  the  spices  thor¬ 
oughly.  Seal  while  hot.  Makes  eight 
quarts. 

The  following  is  my  recipe  for  candy 
fondant:  White  of  one  egg  beaten;  add 
to  it  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  cold  water,  and  gradually  enough 
XXXX  confectioners’  sugar  to  make 
fondant  sufficiently  stiff  to  be  handled. 
Shredded  cocoanut  added  to  part  of  the 
fondant  will  make  delicious  candies, 
dropped  on  oiled  paper.  When  shaped 
and  to  be  coated  with  chocolate  allow 
them  to  dry  about  half  an  hour  before 
coating.  MRS.  H.  L.  c. 


Dutch  Rulish  or  Roeletjes 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  the  request 
for  information  concerning  the  Dutch 
relish.  I  feel  sure  the  inquirer  refers  to 
the  Dutch  rulishes  or  “roeletjes”  which 
used  to  be  made  each  year  at  butchering 
time  by  old-fashioned  farmers,  especially 
those  whose  ancestors  came  from  the 
Hudson  Valley.  I  have  never  made  them, 
but  have  witnessed  their  preparation  sev¬ 
eral  times.  When  a  beef  was  killed  the 
tripe  was  saved  and  cleaned  in  the  usual 
manner  by  soaking  in  several  waters  and 
scraping.  When  thoroughly  cleansed  it 
was  cut  in  pieces  about  10  or  12  in. 
square.  These  squares  of  tripe  were 
spread  upon  a  table  or  other  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  the  centers  then  filled  with  small 
squares  of  lean  beef.  The  neck  was  used 
in  this  way,  also  the  flabby  piece  from 
the  belly  of  the  animal,  pieces  from  the 
shank  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  inferior  cuts 
of  beef.  When  all  were  ready  one-half 
teaspoon  salt  was  sprinkled  over  each  one. 
They  were  then  folded  over  and  tied  up 
with  stout  twine,  exactly  as  one  does  up 
a  brown  paper  package ;  each  “rulish” 
was  then  pricked  with  a  fork  and  they 
were  ready  for  cooking.  If  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  was  made,  a  kettle  would  be  hung 
outside,  or  the  -wash  boiler  was  called 
into  requisition.  They  require  from  two 
and  one-half  to  three  hours’  boiling  over 
a  slow  fire.  If  any  of  the  packages  or 
“rulishes”  swim  up,  they  should  be  again 
pierced  with  a  fork  to  prevent  bursting. 
When  cooked  tender  they  are  allowed  to 
cool  in  the  water  in  which  they  are 
cooked,  then  drained  for  an  hour  or  so, 
after  which  they  should  be  packed  in  a 
large  stone  crock,  weighted  down  and 
covered  with  strong  cider  vinegar.  In 
about,  two  weeks’  time  they  are  ready  for 
the  table.  They  are  never  used  until  well 
pickled  through.  They  are  served  usu¬ 
ally  for  supper,  cut  in  thin  slices,  and 
sometimes  the  slices  were  slightly  fried 
in  butter  for  breakfast.  The  heart  and 
tongue  of  the  beef  were  nearly  always 
boiled  and  pickled  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  quite  a  tedious  task,  but  people 
who  like  these  rulishes  at  all  are  always 
very  fond  of  them,  and  they  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely.  Personally  I  have  an  aversion 
to  tripe,  although  it  is  no  doubt  as  whole¬ 
some  as  any  part  of  the  beef.  I  once 
lived  near  a  family  from  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y.,  who  saved  the  tripe  not  only  from 
their  own,  but  their  neighbors’  butcher- 
ings  to  prepare  this,  their  favorite  dish. 

MRS.  S.  C. 

While  looking  through  an  old  cook  book 
for  recipes  that’  I  use  only  about  once 
a  year  I  came  upon  a  recipe  for  Dutch 
relish.  I  saw  a  request  for  it  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago.  At  the  time 
I  supposed  it  was  a  recipe  for  some  sort 
of  pickles,  and  did  not  give  it  another 
thought.  When  I  came  upon  it  today  I 
was  surprised  to  know  it  was  made  of 
fowl.  It  sounds  good,  but  it  will  not  be 
very  popular  with  city  readers. 

Take  a  nice  fat  goose,  a  turkey  or  a 
chicken,  or  all  three  if  you  wish,  to  make 
a  large  quantity.  Cut  up  in  sections, 
and  if  you  use  a  goose,  first  cut  off  all 
the  loose  fat.  Season  with  a  little  salt 
and  some  unground  black  pepper,  and  five 
or  six  grains  of  whole  allspice.  Boil  till 
nearly  tender  in  just  enough  water  to 
cook  it.  Then  put  in  on<j  pint  or  one 
quart  of  good  vinegar  (according  to  the 
quantity  of  meat  you  have)  and  boil  all 
till  very  tender,  like  pigs’  feet ;  then  pack 
in  a  stone  crock,  leaving  the  bones  in 
with  the  meat.  To  be  sliced  and  eaten 
cold.  sirs.  w.  p. 


Apple  Dumplings;  Carrot  Marmalade 

Mrs.  J.  E.  W.,  page  1775,  asks  for 
steamed  apple  dumplings.  I  think  the 
way  we  make  them  is  better  and  less 
work  than  any  I  ever  tried,  heard  or 
read  of.  Pare  and  core  apples  to  about 
half  fill  a  six-quart  kettle ;  add  water 
enough  to  cook  the  apples.  Make  baking 
powder  biscuit  or  use  cream  of  tartar, 
and  when  the  apples  start  to  cook  lay 
the  biscuits  around  on  top  of  apples. 
Cover  and  let  steam  15  minutes  or  till 
done.  Do  not  get  too  much  water  in  the 
apples  or  the  biscuits  may  settle  and  be 
heavy.  Eat  with  any  sauce  liked.  We 
prefer  brown  sugar  syrup  with  a  lump 
of  butter  and  nutmeg  in  it. 

Can  you  give  me  recipe  for  carrot  mar¬ 
malade?  A.  D.  L. 

Carrot  marmalade  is  made  as  follows : 
Pare  and  grate  carrots  to  make  one  pint, 
two  cups  sugar,  two  lemons.  Use  all  of 
one  lemon,  grated,  but  only  the  juice  and 
meat  of  the  other.  Cook  carrots  and 
sugar  together  gently  about  20  minutes, 
remove  from  stove  and  add  the  lemon. 
Put  in  jelly  glasses. 


Do  Many  Farm  Folks  Eat 
Oranges  and  Grapefruit? 

Mnnj-  of  our  distributors  and  dealers 
say  no.  We  want  to  know. 

We,  who  produce  Sealdsweet  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  eat  apples,  cherries, 
grapes,  peaches,  plums  and  others  of 
the  fruits  raised  in  the  North — when 
we  can  get  them. 

Why  should  not  Northern  farm  folks 
enjoy  the  delicious,  juicy,  healthful 
Sealdsweet  oranges  and  the  appetizing, 
strength-giving  Sealdsweet  grapefruit 
grown  in  Florida? 

In  order  to  find  how  many  farmers’ 
families  eat  Sealdsweet  oranges  and 
grapefruit  we  will  mail  free  a  hand¬ 
some  book  to  any  person  who  sends  us 
one  dozen  of  the  tissue  paper  wrap¬ 
pers  in  which  our  fruit  is  shipped. 

Just  let  us  have  your  name  and  ad- 
dress._  with  the  dozen  wrappers,  and 
we  will  forward  gift  copy  of  “Florida’s 
Food-Fruits.”  illustrated  In  natural  col¬ 
ors,  describing  many  ways  for  using 
oranges  and  grapefruit. 

On  the  wrapper  of  every  orange  or 
grapefruit ‘from  our  groves  is  the  Seald¬ 
sweet  trade-mark,  shown  above.  Seald¬ 
sweet  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  sold 
by  many  retail  fruit  dealers.  If  you 
can’t  find  any.  please  write  us  to  that 
effect.  Address. 

Florida  Citrus  Exchange 

637  Citizens  Bonk  Building 
Tampa,  Florida 

A  co-operative,  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  of  5,000  citrus  fruit  growers 
formed  to  market  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit  free  from  the  speculation  which 
makes  prices  burdensome  to  consumers 
and  returns  unprofitable  to  producers. 


Did  You  Get  One 


of  the  latest.  Quick¬ 
step  catalogues  ?  The 

FALL  and 
WINTER 
CATALOG 

that  is  known  from 
Maine  to  California  for 
the  remarkuble  money 
Bftvingvulues  it  carries 
The  catalogue  that  has 
back  of  it  nn  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  motto  is 
u  (£iifcksi«‘|>|H*rs  must 
be  the  best  served 
buyers  in  the  world/* 
1  With  this  catalogue 
you  have  in  your 
home  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  that  people  who  live  in  the  big  cities  have. 
Shoes  made  in  our  own  tactorv,  latest  styles,  longest 
wear,  neatest  appearance,  at  prices  that  are  sure  to 
please  you.  The  best  the 
market  offers  in  hosiery, 
underwear,  petticoats,  ap¬ 
rons,  nightgowns,  men’s 
work  and  dress  shirts; 
something  for  all  the  family 
at  big  money  saving  prices. 

Every  page  of  our  catalog 
has  a  bargain  for  you. 

Here,  for  example,  is 
strong,  well  a 
made,  line 
fitting  leather 
shoe  for  only 

Remarkable  in  these  times 
isn’t  it?  It  is  just  one  of  the 
many  wonderful  bargains^ 
we  offer  you.  Try  a 
these;  you  will  like 
We  guararitee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we  return 
the  money . 

We  pay  delivery 
charges, 

JOIN  THE 
QUICKSTEPPERS- 

Send 
today 
for  our 
catalog 

H. 


3.19 


No.  1010 


Quickstep  Shoe  Co..  Boston 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

s  Weather  Prophet  fore-  \\T  .  V  ^ 

the  weather  8  to  24  hoors  yy  CfttuCF 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but  ■ 
a  scientifically  construc¬ 
ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
>  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
i  weather  will  be.  Size  6'/4* 

'  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Ajsnta  Wanted. 

I  DAVID  WHITE,  Dept  114,419  E.  Water  S»„  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


"MV  Will,  lit 

$1.25 


'  ■J  A  R  E  C  O  ”  tJLtrto 

Coffee 

27 


BLEND 


( BEAN  OR  GROUND) 

This  delicious  household 
blend  supplied  to  families 
direct  from  the  -wholesale 
roaster  in  5-lb.  lots  or  more  at 

YOU  SAVE  RETAILER'S  PROFIT 


c 

lb. 


SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

SILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  SI. 
E.ubli.h.d  80  Y.ara  New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Icehouse  for  Dairy 

I  am  selling  milk  and  need  to  store  ice 
for  Summer  cooling.  I  thought  of  build¬ 
ing  house  10x12x10  ft.  Would  a  tight  4-in. 
air  chamber  around  the  ice  and  a  4-in. 
pack  of  sawdust  next  to  the  ice  be  any 
good  to  keep  it?  By  airtight  air  chamber 
I  meant  hemlock  board  with  battened 
cracks.  I  have  my  doubts  about  it  being 
sufficient  to  keep  ice.  A.  J.  s. 

Worcester,  N.  Y. 

Storing  ice  for  the  cooling  of  milk  and 
cream  is  highly  advisable,  because  with 
it  milk  and  cream  may  bo  kept  in  much 
better  condition  at  little  added  expense. 
In  constructing  an  icehouse  one  of  the 
first  things  to  consider  is  size,  which 
should  be  plenty  large.  There  is  little 
expense  in  harvesting  ice,  and  an  abund¬ 
ant  supply  favors  liberal  use  of  it.  Be¬ 
cause  of  varying  conditions  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  state  just  how  much  ice  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  cool  a  given  amount  of  milk,  but 
on  the  average  about  1.500  lbs.  of  ice  will 
cool  the  milk  from  one  cow.  and  keep  it 
cool.  One  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  around 
57  lbs.,  and  when  carefully  packed  one 
ton  occupies  approximately  45  cubic  feet 
in  an  icehouse. 

The  construction  you  have  suggested  is 
all  right,  except  that  12  in.  should  be  left 
between  the  walls  and  the  ice  for  saw¬ 
dust.  The  ground  should  be  well  drained, 
for  wet  earth  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  dig  down  about  1  ft. 
and  fill  in  with  cinders  or  some  other 
substance  which  will  drain  readily.  This 
should  also  have  a  tile  drain  if  the  house 


either  too  lean  or  too  fat.  “The  eye 
of  the  master”  is  the  best  conditioner. 

J.  GRAXT  MORSE. 


Ill-flavored  Butter 

Will  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  with 
strong  butter?  We  are  hotel  people,  and 
when  we  closed  had  40  lbs.  of  butter  on 
hand,  and  it  is  strong  or  has  a  cheese 
taste.  I  have  tried  washing  in  salt  and 
water  over  night.  We  have  had  monthly 
shipments.  MRS.  M.  J.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

After  such  a  flavor  has  developed  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  remove  it.  The 
advisable  thing  to  do  is  to  dispose  of  it 
before  it  gets  any  worse.  Some  may  be 
used  in  cooking  where  the  flavor  is  not 


flesh:  300  lbs.  hominy  or  cornmeal,  300 
lbs.  wheat  bran,  300  lbs.  ground  oats  or 
barley,  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  Give  them  what 
co^n  fodder  and  pea  hay  they  will  clean 
up  in  an  hour's  time.  The  pea  hay  can 
be  fed  in  the  morning  and  the  fodder  at 
night. 

Ten  days  before  your  cows  freshen  it 
is  recommended  that  the  cornmeal  be 
taken  out.  If  there  is  much  inflammation 
in  the  udder,  you  should  feed  equal  parts 
of  bran  and  oilmeal.  After  freshening 
you  should  gradually  get  your  herd  on 
the  following  ration :  200  lbs.  ground 

oats.  100  Ite.  wheat  bran.  200  lbs.  hom¬ 
iny  or  cornmeal,  300  lbs.  gluten.  200  lbs. 
oilmeal.  This  ration  should  be  fed  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3  pts. 
of  milk  produced.  In  addition  to  what 
roughage  your  cows  will  clean  up  readily, 
it  is  advised  that  you  feed  each  cow  3  lbs. 
of  dried  beet  pulp  soaked  with  water. 
Feed  half  the  amount  as  a  morning  feed 
and  the  other  half  as  a  night  feed.  You 
lack  succulence  in  that  you  have  no  silo, 


is  poorly  located  with  respect  to  drain¬ 
age.  About  10  to  12  in.  of  sawdust 
should  be  placed  on  top  />f  the  cinders 
and  should  slope  to  the  center,  so  that  as 
the  ice  melts  it  will  incline  toward  the 
center  instead  of  against  the  walls.  The 
walls  should  be  well  supported  and  the 
roof  waterproof,  because  water  leaking 
in  will  keep  the  sawdust  wet  and  increase 
the  shrinkage. 

The  cakes  of  ice  should  be  cut  in  even 
sizes,  so  that  they  will  fit  closely  and 
exclude  air  space.  F.  e.  w. 


Feeding  Freshening  Heifer  and  Horse 

I  have  a  heifer  which  will  drop  a  calf 
next  Julv.  Are  the  following  feeds 
enough  to  keep  the  heifer  in  good  shape? 
Plenty  of  well-cured  cornstalks,  field  corn, 
sweet  corn,  mangels,  carrots  and  some 
good  hav.  If  these  are  not  sufficient 
I  would  ‘like  to  know  what  extra  feed  I 
would  need  to  get.  and  how  much.  The 
heifer  is  strong  and  healthy.  Can  we 
feed  a  horse  on  the  same  feed?  J.  b.  F. 

New  York. 

I  am  afraid  that  a  good  growing  ration 
cannot  be  made  up  from  the  feeds  men¬ 
tioned.  Growing  cattle,  from  12  to  IS 
months  old.  should  have  about  1  <  lbs.  or 
dry  matter  in  their  food  per  day.  and 
this  drv  matter  should  contain  about  1% 
lbs.  of'  protein  and  10  lbs.  of  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  fat.  If  the  heifer  is  very 
hear  tv,  she  might  eat  the  following : 


Dry 

matter. 

10  lbs.  stalks  - 0.00 

0  lbs.  hay  .  7.83 

20  lbs.  mangels  ...  1 .80 
5  lbs.  carrots  • . .  .55 


Garbo. 

Protein,  and  fat. 
.17  3.44 

•  .25  4.10 

.22  1.12 

.04  .41 


44  lbs. 


10.18  .08  0.10 


Here  we  have  10.18  lbs.  of  dry  matter, 
which  is  nearly  enough,  but  only  .08  of  a 
lb.  of  protein,  when  we  ought  to  have  1% 
lbs.  We  also  have  0.10  lbs.  of  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  fat.  which  is  nearly  enough. 
So  you  see  the  thing  we  want  is  some¬ 
thing  containing  .80  of  a  lb.  of  protein 
and  as  little  fat  as  may  be.  _  Oilmeal 
comes  the  nearest  to  our  requirements, 
but  it  is  not  practical  to  feed  oilmeal 
clear.  A  pound  of  oilmeal  contains  about 
about  .30  of  a  lb.  of  protein,  and  1  lb.  of 
bran  .12.  If  we  feed  2  lbs.  of  each,  we 
shall  have  .84.  which  will  bring  up  our 
ration  about  right. 

I  would  cut  up  the  mangels  and  car¬ 
rots  and  feed  the  grain  on  them.  Their 
chief  good  i«  to  loosen  the  bowels  and 
help  tq»  digest  the  other  food.  So  regul- 
late  the  amount  of  them  by  the  condition 
of  the  heifer's  digestive  tract.  If  she 
gets  too  loose,  feed  less  of  the  roots.  The 
grain  ration  will  add  considerably  to  the 
cost  of  wintering  the  heifer,  and  if  she 
does  not  make  a  good  one,  she  will  not 
be  worth  her  cost  when  she  comes  in  milk. 
The  dairy  business  its  a  small-paying  one 
ac  best,  and  only  the  best  cows  are  profit¬ 
able  to  raise. 

If  the  horse  is  used  but  little,  he  should 
do  well  on  hay  and  some  stalks,  with 
from  four  to  six  quarts  of  oats  a  day.  and 
a  few  carrots.  No  set  rule  can  be  made 
for  feeding  any  animal.  Some  are  “easy 
keepers”  and  some  are  the  reverse.  Watch 
the  animals,  and  see  that  they  do  not  get 
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noticed  so  readily  as  on  the  table.  Good 
creamery  butter  kept  in  a  clean,  cool 
refrigerator  should  keep  much  longer  than 
a  month,  but  where  a  small  amount  is 
used  it  is  better  to  purchase  in  smaller 
lots,  even  though  it  may  cost  a  few  cents 
a  pound,  because  it  requires  less  ice  to 
keep  it  cool  and  you  are  more  sure  of 
fresh  butter.  F.  E.  W. 


Ration  for  Brood  Sows 

1.  Will  you  give  a  balanced  ration  for 
sows  due  to  farrow  in  April  or  May,  be¬ 
fore  and  after  farrowing,  with  and  with¬ 
out  skim-milk?  I  have  good  second-crop 
clover  hay  and  small  potatoes.  2.  I  also 
want  a  ration  for  cows  and  heifers,  grades, 
before  and  after  freshening,  due  to  freshen 
in  February  and  March.  I  have  a  small 
amount  of  oats  and  plenty  of  fodder,  oat 
and  wheat  straw,  pea  hay,  corn  fodder, 
and  good  early-cut  Timothy  and  clover 
mixture.  Ir-  <'.  b. 

Little  Valley,  X.  Y. 

1.  Sows  before  and  after  farrowing 
should  receive  the  following  rations, 


and  the  beet  pulp  will  well  pay  for  itself. 
You  can  feed  your  roughage  as  best  suits 
your  convenience,  but  there  is  very  little 
feeding  value  to  oat  and  wheat  straw. 

j.  J.  B. 


Tainted  Milk 

We  have  seven  milking  cows,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  market  for  the  milk,  we  give  our 
full  attention  to  butter-making.  I  always 
had  good  luck  with  the  butter  until  the 
last  two  churnings ;  then  the  butter  tasted 
and  smelled  very  strong.  We  feed,  as  a 
rule,  cornmeal,  bran  and  ground  oats  in 
equal  proportions,  also  corn  and  hay, 
but  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  added 
gluten  to  the  other  feed.  Could  the  glu¬ 
ten  have  made  the  butter  strong?  Are 
we  feeding  properly  to  obtain  the  best 
butter-making  results?  c.  w.  w, 

Xarrowsburg.  N.  Y. 

Feeds  such  as  cabbage,  turnips  and 
garlic  often  cause  strong  butter,  but  glu¬ 
ten  should  not  taint  milk  or  butter.  Your 
trouble  probably  comes  from  odors  taken 
in  by  the  milk  in  the  stable,  or  in  the 
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without  skim-milk :  30  lbs.  ground  oats, 

30  lbs.  middlings,  30  lbs.  cornmeal,  5  lbs. 
oilmeal.  5  lbs.  tankage.  The  oilmeal  can 
be  gradually  decreased  and  the  tankage 
increased  up  to  10  lbs.  With  skim-milk 
the  oilmeal  may  be  omitted.  Potatoes 
should  be  cooked  and  may  be  fed  to  the 
exteut  of  one-tenth  of  the  daily  ration. 
Your  clover  hay  should  be  fed  in  a  rack  in 
the  yard,  and  in  amounts  that  the  sows 
will  be  able  to  clean  up  in  an  hour. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  overfeed 
after  farrowing. 

2.  Your  young  stock  and  dry  cows 
should  receive  enough  of  the  following 
ration  to  keep  them  eteadily  gaining  in 


room  where  you  ripen  your  cream.  Clean 
off  the  cows’*  udders  before  milking,  as  it 
is  possible  that  some  organism  has  gotten 
into  the  milk  in  that  way.  Do  not  allow 
the  milk  to  remain  in  the  barn  after  it 
is  milked.  Keep  the  cream  away  from 
any  foods  that  may  be  cooking  in  the 
kitchen,  such  as  onions  or  cabbage.  Be 
sure  that  your  utensils  are  thoroughly 
sterilized  each  day.  The  following  ration 
is  suggested,  however,  in  place  of  the  one 
you  are  now  feeding,  and  should  be  fed 
at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  3  pte.  of 
milk :  200  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs. 

wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  300  lbs. 
gluten,  200  U>&  oilmeal,  and  o  lbs.  of 


dried  beet  pulp  soaked  and  fed  to  each 
cow  daily.  Feed  one-half  the  wet  pulp 
morning  and  night.  You  need  more  suc¬ 
culence  in  your  ration.  J.  J.  B. 


Feeding  Musty  Oats 

How  can  I  treat  musty  oats  so  I  can 
feed  them  to  my  horse  svith  safety? 

Dundee,  N.  Y.  G.  w.  M. 

Y'ou  should  not  feed  musty  oats  to  any 
animal.  They  are  liable  to  cause  colic, 
due  to  tlm  mold  organism  on  the  grain. 
Boiling  will  kill  the  mold,  but  will  injure 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  grain,  and  is 
impractical.  Even  then  I  would  hesitate 
to  feed  these  oats  to  horses.  J.  J.  b. 


Butchering  Goat 

I  have  a  goat  I  wish  to  slaughter. 
What  i«  the  best  method  of  doing  same? 
Also,  can  the  meat  be  salted  in  a  brine 
or  otherwise  so  that  it  will  not  spoil? 
As  we  are  a  small  family,  we  would  not 
consume  all  of  the  meat  before  it  spoiled 
in  the  fresh  state.  I  would  like  to  tan 
the  skin  with  hair  o'n  to  make  into  some 
useful  garment,  goat  being  of  the  Angora 
type.  Can  you  inform  me  how  to  tan  the 
skin,  also  rabbit  skins,  which  I  have, 
and  would  like  to  tan  them.  H.  D.  H. 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 

To  kill  and  dress  goat,  proceed  in  same 
manner  as  you  would  with  lamb  or  sheep. 
That  is.  cut  throat  and  hang  up  by  hind 
legs  to  bleed.  Cut  skin  on  inside  of  legs 
from  hoof  to  base  of  tail,  and  from  tail 
down  belly  to  throat.  The  skin  is  re¬ 
moved  by  taking  hold  of  edge  and  pushing 
it  away  from  body.  After  this  is  done, 
open  the  abdomen,  being  careful  not  to 
cut  entrails.  Remove  these  with  heart, 
lungs  and  windpipe  and  leave  to  cool. 
The  meat  can  be  corned  the  same  as  beef, 
but  at  this  season  should  keep  fresh  until 
you  use  it.  Keep  your  goat  in  small,  clean 
pen  for  two  weeks  before  killing,  and  you 
will  find  the  meat  more  tender  than  if 
the  goat  is  allowed  much  exercise. 

Mr.  Ormsbee  has  explained  fully  how 
to  tan  hides  of  deer.  etc. ;  but  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  you  will  be  better  pleased 
if  you  send  the  skin  to  a  professional 
tanner.  mixard  g.  smith. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

January  1 — Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

January  4-7— Vermont  State  Poultry 
Show.  B.  P.  Greene,  secretarv,  St.  Al¬ 
bans.  Vt. 

January  3-10— Lancaster,  O.,  Poultrv 
Show. 

January  5-9 — Cincinnati,  O.,  Poultry 
Show. 

January  9-14— Cleveland,  O.,  Poultry 
Show. 

January  10-13 — National  Pigeon  Show, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

January  10-14 — Farmers’  Week  and 
Apple  Show.  Purdue  University,  Lafay-  % 
ette.  Ind. 

January  10-15 — Newark,  O.,  Poultrv 
Show. 

January  11 — New  Y'ork  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Association,  annual  meeting.  Roch¬ 
ester.  N.  Y. 

January  11 — National  Grape  Growers’ 
Convention,  Ilollenden  Hotel.  Cleve¬ 
land.  O. 

January  11-12 — Certified  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association.  Ansonia  Hotel.  New 
York  City. 

January  12-14 — New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  and  Apple  Show. 
Rochester,  N.  Y\ 

January  17-22 — Farmers’  Week.  West 
Virginia  University.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

January  17-27 — West  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Morgantown.  W.  Va. 

January  20 — New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society.  Albany. 

January  20-24 — Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Poultry  Show,  New  York.  N.  Y\ 

January  21-26 — Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Exposition.  Hart¬ 
ford. 

January  22-20  —  National  Western 
Stock  Show,  Denver,  Col. 

January  31-February  4  —  Farmers’ 
Week.  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
O. 

January  31-February  4  —  Farmers’ 
Week  and  Potato  Show.  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Lansing.  Mich. 

February  1-2 — Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  Columbus,  O. 

February  1-4 — New  York  State  Grange, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

February  1-3  —  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Columbus.  O. 

February  7-12 — Sixth  Annual  National 
Tractor  Show.  Columbus,  O. 

February  14-18 — Farmers’  Week,  New 
Y'ork  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

January  3-February  25 — Short  courses 
in  Agriculture.  Home  Economies,  Ice 
Cream  Making.  New  Y'ork  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

January  12-13 — Ilolsteins.  New  York 
Holstein-Friesian  Association.  Rochester. 

January  28 — Ilolsteins.  Pennsylvania 
State  Sale.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

March  29-30 — Ilolsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Co..  Watertown.  Wis.  F. 
Darcev.  secretary. 

May  9 — Ilolsteins.  Brown  County 

Holstein  Breeders'  Sale  at  De  Pere,  M  is. 

May  17 — Ilolsteins.  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 

stein  Breeders’  Sale,  M  est  Allis,  M  is. 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  .  Oepl  R.  Gardner.  Mas* 
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GOATS 


MILK  GOAT  BUCKS,  fo  r  service.  No  drivers. 
Pure  Toggenburg.  $40  and  up.  Grades.  $15  to  $30. 

S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  I).  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Swiqq  Millf  Innate  Does  bred  to  pure 
OW1NN  1V1IIK.  ooais  Nubian  Bucks.  Young 

and  grown  stock  for  sale.  PairTogeenburg  Billeys, 
partly  broken  to  drive  (beauties.)  Also  20 extra  nice 

White  Chinese  Geese.  RANDALL  FARMS,  Nsrth  Creek,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


KEG.  SHROPSHIRES 

15  yearling  Rams,  $25  to  846.  15  Ram  Lambs.  $20 
to  $40.  30  ewes,  to  ed  to  imported  Ram,  $25  to  $40. 
12  ewe  lambs,  $20  to  $25.  Stevens  Bros. .Wilson,  N.Y. 

12  Shropshire  Ewes big&tSrtJd^k 

ram.  8  O.  1.  C.  Boars  250  lbs.  each,  at  special  prices, 
with  papers.  HCBKR  r  <\  BEAR08LRT,  Montour  Falls,  S.  T. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  southRanow“ve8  "mi 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstoxe,  N.  J, 

PnrQete  HAMPSHIRE  81IEEP,  RAMS  hii.1 

rOloaiB  EWE8.  .Apply  OPHIR  FARM,  Pnrchane,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE-WESTERN  BREEDING  EWER.  Bred 
«o  regi.tered  mutton  rams.  STUART  H.  MANN.  Derky,  N.  V. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


SWINE 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  heavy  weighing,  deep  sided,  imooth  kind. 
Boar  and  now  pigs,  not  related,  at  reasonable 
priees.  An  exceptional  offering  of  4  and  a-mos.-old 
pigs  at  the  present  time.  Yonr  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Address  IV .  IV.  WEIMAN.  P.  0,  Box 
777,  Wilminoton.  Pel. .  or  P.  0.  Box  469,  HummelstowN.  Pa. 

0  1  R  Din,  Eight  weeks. 

•  »«  '*5®  J.  K.  Loomis,  Memphis,  New  York 

Don  fl  I  R  Dine  10 "'ks.  old.  $9  each.  Reg.  free. 

nog.  U.  I.  U.  rigs  tons  WILLS,  Youngstown,  R.  Y. 

0  1  p  and  Chester  White  pigs  and  service  boars 
•  I,  U,  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y 

O.  I.  C.’e.  Refi.  Free.  Best  Br.eding.  Choice  pic®,  either  sex, 
$10.50  each.  lO-wk.-obi.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Fills,  N.  V. 

Mule-Foot  Pigs  Special  Low  Prices. 

HAROLD  PICKETT,  Knowleeville,  New  York 

Mulefoot  Service  Boar  Th^iSSi 

pigs,  810.  Three,  ,26.  6LEMV00D  FARM,  Itandall.  T 

For  Sale-Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

yeady  for  service,  at  reduced  priees.  150  to  175  lbs.  A 
few  September  pigs  at  #10.  Either  sex.  Write. now. 

J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Star  Route,  Cuba,  New  York 

I?  OR  SALE 

Two  Th"r'.ud“'  Hampshire  Boars  and  Two  Young  Sows 

about  live  mot.  old;  nicely  belted  anti  nicely  bred; 
for  immediate  sale  at  $25.  Blcomingdalc  Firm®.  Samsrvillt.  N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns po6e.  med 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 

Inquiries  iDTited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinqfonville.  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORT  11  OK N S.  EVERETT  FOX,  Lowell,  M 
■■I  Send  for  sample  copy  of  “  The  Shorthorn  H  url 


ass. 

'Id” 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


20  Head  of  Pure  Bred  Stock  to  Board 

from  now  uutil  next  summer.  Best  feed  mid  water. 
Careful,  experienced  care.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Box  37  7  -  Providence,  K.  I. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yobklb  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

ADDKESS 

J.  C.  MLLHOLLAND 
74  North  Champion  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio 

OR 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30tb  St.,  New  York  City 


BERKSHIRES 


German  Shepherd, Collies,  Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs  Fallows  ahndS1!iSrocPne: 

Holstein  bulls.  Good  voung  Cockerel*.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  It.  WATSON,  |.x  1745,  Oakiiind.  Iowa 

Fomalodnlllo  Puno  flom  real  drivers.  85  and  $8  each. 

■  BIN die  GUI  I  ID  rups  Brookside  Farms,  Prospect,  Ohio 

iitlHfllfl  Pline  $10  $16 — $20 — $26 

■  II  BUBIB  rup*  COHiSSET  KENNELS,  Danielson,  Conn. 

rarra|a  Either  color.  Large  or  small.  Instruction  hook 

rat (815  free.  LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Flintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  and  other  good  boars, 
now  offered  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good  gilts  and 
sows  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th,  the  Grand 
Champion  boar  that  has  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  of  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A.T  HIGHWOOD 

The  first  prize  aged  sow  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
and  the  largest  and  heaviest  sow  there  was  sired  by  a 
hoar  we  bred  and  sold  for  $100.  She  defeated  sows 
that  have  been  Grand  Champions  at  over  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  State  Fairs.  The  heaviest  Berkshire  boar 
at  this  show  was  bred  by  us.  We  offer  100  gilts  and 
sows  of  same  blood  lines,  bred  for  spring  litters. 

M.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  1  5,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


^Choice  Berkshires  ^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y 


FOR  SALE 

LARGE  TYPE 


Reg.  Berkshires 

of  alleges.  All  stock  shipped  oil  approval  C.  O.  D.,  in 
order  that  buyer  may  see  it  before  paying  for  same; 
and  return  it  at  time  of  receiving  it  at  my  expense  if 

not  satisfactory.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntingdon  Mills,  Pa. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Reg,  Berkshires  fondue 

in  February,  March  and  April.  Will  sell  by  the  lb.  Also 
open  gilts  and  sow  pigs.  WEST  W  O  O  I>,  VI  ASS. 

THRIFTY  BERKSHIRE  ““"S'  SSTtSfllX 

up.  based  on  age.  State  your  want*  clearly  first  letter. 

CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRES  Priced  to'seH.  Write  your 

desires.  JNO.  C.  BREAM,  Gotty.bnrg,  l’e.  R.  No.  A 


SWINE 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  t^cord  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


•50  Chester 
White  Pigs 

-■*.  eligible  to  registry,  fi  wks. 
tlo-w. T-7T-*  to  ti  mos.  old,  fine  type. 
,  ,  ,  ”  ’  „  well  bred,  we  are  offering 

at  reduced  prices  for  a  quick  sale.  Also  Reg.  Jersey 
hull  calf,  2  mos.  old.  Gamboge  Knight  breeding 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 
Edward  Walter,  Box  6C-R.  West  Cheater,  Penna. 


BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 

SPRING  BOARS  AND  GILTS,  FALL  PIGS 

sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East.  Also  Bred  Sows,  Bred 
Gilts,  Service  Boars.  Prices  from  *15  up. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  New  York 

125  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 


75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  sows  or  boars,  C  to 

— — ; - , —  7  weeks  old.  $6.00;  8  to  10  weeks 

old,  $7.00  ;  Boars.  $9.00.  Superior  Cross  Pigs  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  years  of  selective  bl  eeding,  with  big  type 
registered  boars.  They  have  the  hone,  back,  and  barrel 
of  the  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  C.  O.  D.,4f  satisfied.  Refer¬ 
ence,  Waltham  National  Bank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY.  Waltham.  Mass. 

KBigTypeChesterWhites 

Spring  Boars  and  Gilts,  Fall  pigs  sired  by  Md.  King,  Big 
Prince  Ohio  Giant.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

i  OAKDALE  FARM)  Clyde  B.  Themai,  Boonsboro,  Md. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Swine 

Light  Blue  Ribbons.  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
hairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  eall  upon  CHARLES  H  0ANEN- 
DOWER,  Manager  Cedars  Firm,  Ptnllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  DRAYTON,  Proprietor 

Reg.  Big’  Type  Poland-China  Hog’s 

Pigs  10-wks.  to  8  mos.  old.  Pairs  and  Trio  No  kin. 
Sired  by  1,0001b.  Boars.  200  head  to  pick  from.  Boars 
a  specialty.  JAS.  W.  JONES,  Greenfield,  Ohio.  Route  2 


Poland-China  Pigs  That  are  Wonders 

from  my  7  and  800-lb.  Daughters  of  the  World 
F  amons  Disher's  Giant,  Sired  by  my  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar.  "KNOX'S  BIG-BOB.'*  Dr.  Knox,  Danbury,  Conn. 


For  Sale-H>  U  R  O  C 


IGS 


5  mos.  old.  Orion  Cherry  King,  Defender,  Col.  Pilot 
Wonder  blood  lines.  F.  1>.  Cl’RTIH,  Aasterdsm. ».».  I.F.0.  B 


For  Sale-w'eVSofS  Reg.  Duroc  Pigs 

Defender  strain  at  $1  6  each  or  $25  per  pair.  Healthy. 
Waldorf  Farms,  North  Cbalham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  Quality  individu- 

...  ,  als and  breeding. 

,  J.ro' s."  e  conl?  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Irenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemington. 

Glen  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.and  KENNETH  HANKINSON 

Duroc -Jersey  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

Weoth'1*^  .*.<>  $-9- 'weeks  old.  Registered.  $11  e®b. 
»  eigh  about  40  lb*,  each.  0.  BUCHANAN.  Nswlon.  Susses  Ce..  N.  J. 

DTJRITrT  Pi(rc  *25  P"'1'-  Red..  $13  per  pig. 
17 IWJKj  Figs  s.o.  Weeks.  DeGbakk.  Ohio 

fltimpc  Orion  Defender  Breeding. 

UUTVCS  Opiihu  Farm  -  Stanley,  N: 


New  Yoke 


te^GUERNSEYSirS^ 


Products 


One  Guernsey  cow  has  produced  over  1100  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in  one  vear, 
and  G  have  produced  over  1000  lbs.  The  total  production  in  one  ’year 
of  these  6  cows  is  equal  to  that  produced  by  36  cows  in  an  ordinary 
herd.  Guernseys  arc  not  only  large  producers,  but  their  milk  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  ordinary  milk.  This  combination  nfeans  most  money  for  the 
owners.  Send  for  our  free  literature. 


THE  AMERICAN 
Box  R  19 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Peterbo-ro,  N.  H. 


I  Have  Several  Heifers 

from  six  mos.  to  two  yrs.  old 

FOR  SALE 

a  part  of  these  are  bred.  Also  Eight  Cows, 
iota*  with  record!.  Individuality  combined 
with  productive  breeding.  Priced  reasonably  to 
sell  quick.  W.  R.  DUNLOP,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herd*  and  to  tiro 
h*avy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offer*  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  16 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  ”NE  PLUS  ULTRA.”  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
Mian  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugertles.  Now  York 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that^will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW,  DAIRY  FARMS,  $2  S.  3Zd  St..  Phil*.,  P». 

5  TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

Four  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene.  Sired  hy 
Gor.  11  of  the  Kouettes  45451,  Dam  beauty  of 
the  Rouettes,  A.R.  7.36  lbs.  fat,  out  of  healthy 
big  heifers  now  on  teat.  Also  a  son  of  Noble  of 
Spring  Farm,  and  an  A.R.  cow  testing  456  lbs. 
fat.  Herd  hat  been  tuberculin  tested  by  the 
State  authorities  and  no  reactors  found. 

Apply  to  SPRING  FARM*  Tilly  Foster,  N.Y. 
Owner,  E.  Douglas  Mgr.  Thomas  Johnson 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  two  to  six  months  old.  Also  two  young 
bull*  ready  for  servico,  out  of  high  testing  A.  If. 
Dam*  from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd. 
Price*  from  ,160-6260.  Write  for  extended 
pedigrees.  P.  P.|8TAPLE8,  Mgr.,  Bail  llolllston,  Max. 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

FnrSaln  ,{u11  Calvei  sired  by  Ultra  May 
TUI  4816  Kint  27600.  A.  R.  Breeding.  May 
Ro*e  Strain.  Send  for  Sales  List.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  1511. 


SAUGERTIES 

SAUaiRTIES 


FARMS 

NEW  YORK 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Bale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mo*,  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  end 
tonitltutlon. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


HELLO 


Yes,  this  is 
FORESTDALE  FARM 

We  have  what  you  want,  bulls,  8  heifers,  2  to 
18  mos.,  and  a  few  A.R. A.  matrons.  May  Rose 

Breeding. - Yes,  tuberculin  tested, - Further 

information?  Certainly,  we’ll  »end  it  immed-  ^ 
jateiy.  Goodbye  !  ? 

R.  D.  DeForest,  Amsterdam,  N.Y.  $ 


JERSEYS 


1  c 


Hamilton  irocrvc 

farm  J  LK3L  I  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  for  $7,500 
OwIs-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — No  Reactions 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Reg.  Jersey  Cows  Til  f  oevhHneeidf  eAr  caw*?: 

GEO.  L.  FKRKIS  &  SON,  Atwatera,  N.Y. 

AYRSHIRES  ~ 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


HOLSTEINS 


E.  W.  McNitt,  Route  9,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  writes: 

“We  bought  our  first  regis¬ 
tered  females  in  1906,  and  now  . 
we  have  over  one  hundred  head 
of  females  and  several  good 
sires,* and  we  think  we  owe  our 
success  mostly  to  the  Holstein 
breed.  We  can  sell  them  faster 
than  we  can  raise  them.” 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn  of  America 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


U 


PARAMOUNT  AYRSHIRES” 

We  offer  th*  Aynhire  Bull;  DOUGLAS  CLANS¬ 
MAN,  1  year  old,  white  with  red  cheeks,  a  show 
bull,  backed  by  production.  Dam  AUGUST  BELLE, 
an  exceptionally  high  producing  cow,  rugged 
and  of  excellent  type. 


PARAMOUNT  FARM 


RICHF0RD,  N.  Y. 


Rugg'ed  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  buiiuess  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  Yon’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Creatmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Ayrshire  Yearling  Bull-Bull  Calves  ?o?“p?odueBtJon 

and  beauty.  Arthur  Ryder,  Barnerville,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


p  BULL  FOR  SALE  — 

I  Pure  Bred  Holstein 

3  year*  old 

I  Tranquillity  Oasis  Korn  dyke  Burke 

No.  210170  H  FH  B 

1 1NDE 
|512 


INDEPENDENT  AGRICULTURAL  CORPORATION 
512  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 


200  HOLSTEINS 


aUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2-year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-g  rade  heifer  calves 
,20.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.V. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  m.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  HUNNSV1LLE,  N.Y 


GRAND-DAUGHTERS  of  the  WORLD'S 
GREATEST  SIRE 

KING  OF  THE  PONTIACS 

<>n  account  of  being  overcrowded  we  are  offering  all 
of  his  six  grand-daughters,  six  to  eight  months  old. 
well  marked  end  good  individuals  out  of  good  dams 
For  Priees  Address: 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  98  Chambers  St,  N.  Y.  CITY 


Hol.tela-F rlt.lan  Heifer  end  Rail  ('alvei.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 

Reg.  Durqc  Pigs.  IX0WNCN0FT  FORMS.  McGr.w,  Cartlind  C...  N  T. 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock 


Pennsylvania  Dairy  Notes 

A  Late  Fall. — Here  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  we  had  such  a  fine  grow¬ 
ing  Fall  that  we  turned  the  cows  to  pas¬ 
ture  up  to  the  first  of  December,  and  in 
iny  particular  case  even  well  into  Decem¬ 
ber,  not  so  much  for  the  feeds  of  grass 
that  still  grew  green,  but  for  the  outing 
exercise.  This  longer  grazing  season 
conserved  the  feed'  supplies  perhaps 
Nature’s  tempering  the  blast  to  the 
shorn  farmer.  We,  however,  did  not 
altogether  depend  on  the  grazing  the  cows 
were  able  to  do,  but  turn  them  to  the 
pasture  more  because  we  think  they  en¬ 
joy  the  daily  outing,  and  believe  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  their  health  and  the  wholesome- 
nesss  of  their  product.  We  draw  the  line 
very  sharply  between  exercise  and  ex¬ 
posure,  for  we  are  convinced  that  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  a  cold  rain  or  a  strong,  chilly 
wind  detracts  more  from  the  cow’s  vitality 
than  the  daily  exercise  and  freedom  of 
the  onen  field  add  to  it,  hence  as  soon  as 
weather  conditions  become  uncomfortable 
the  cows  are  returned  to  the  barn. 

Liberal  Feeding. — No.  we  do  not 
think  the  pretty,  green  Fall  and  Winter 
grass  will  sufficiently  feed  our  cows,  for 
while  we  make  it  easy  for  them  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  green  bits  they  find, 
we  realize  that  so  late  in  the  season  most 
of  the  feeding  value  of  the  grass  has  left 
it,  and  it  more  nearly  fills  the  cow  tlum 
feeds  her.  Hence,  we  feed  the  cows  twice 
a  day  liberally,  so  they  are  abundantly 
fortified  against  any  delusion  they  and 
we  may  entertain  that  the  green  grass  of 
Fall  is*  as  nutritious  and  sufficient  as  the 
green,  growing  grasses  of  June. 

Declining  Dairy  Products— Just  at 
this  time  the  keeping  and  feeding  of  cows 
is  not  the  most  encouraging  business, 
with  dairy  products  steadily  declining,  m 
prices,  labor  scarce  and  not  becoming 
any  cheaper,  commercial  feeds  not  ma¬ 
terially  lowered  in  prices,  and  all  the 
home-grown  feeds  that  are  available  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  very  peak  of  prices  for  labor, 
seeds,  fertilizers  and  machinery,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  successsful  farming  and 
dairying  especia.ll.v  is  not.  an  in-and-ofl 
business,  to  be  dropped  in  times  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  taken  up.  again  when  the  outlook 
is  more  encouraging.  The  dairy  farmer 
should  early  in  his  career  make  up  his 
mind  that  lie  is  in  the  game  to  stay  and 
to  win,  to  take  the  bad  with  the  good, 
and  all  the  time  be  alert  to  eliminate  as 
much  of  the  bad  as  possible,  and  use  every 
legitimate  means  to  improve  and  stabilize 
the  good.  lie  should,  of  course,  take  every 
advantage  that  co-operation  with  other 
dairymen  offers,  work  for  just  laws,  and 
business  treatment,  and  never  be  satisfied 
with  less:  but  while  doing  all  these  things 
he  should  remember  that  his  individual 
success  must  rest  almost  entirely  in  him- 
sel  f . 

Individual  Responsibility.  —  No  co¬ 
operative  board  of  directors,  no  “expert 
agent,”  no  professor,  no  job-holding 
“farmer”  from  an  office  can  do  for  him 
the  essential  things  that,  are  his  own  in¬ 
dividual,  independent  initiative  obliga¬ 
tions.  On  himself  falls  the  responsibility 
of  knowing  the  breeding,  the  capacity, 
the  limitations,  the  personalities,  of  his 
own  cows.  lie  must  know  iu  his  daily 
intercourse  with  them  .  which  are  his 
workers  and  which  his  wasters.  lie 
knows,  or  should  know,  his  own  farm 
conditions,  and  must  make  his  own  plans 
from  that  knowledge.  This  Winter  he 
should  look  forward  and  outline  his  farm 
and  dairy  activities  for  next  Spring  and 
Summer;  indeed,  plan  so  thoroughly  this 
Winter  that  lie  will  arrange  his  next 
Winter’s  feeding. 

Planning  Ahead.  —  These  plans  will 
naturally  contemplate  producing  as  far  as 
will  be  profitably  possible  such  a  variety 
of  valuable  feeds  that. his  expenditure  for 
feeds  of  commerce  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  for  the  basic  profit  in  all  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  operations  must  be  in  con¬ 
verting  the  crude  crops  of  the  farm  into 
the  finished  product  for  the  market.  This 
is  especially  true  in  relation  to  dairying, 
for  through  the  good  cow  he  can  Tecover 
a  larger  money  return  from  the  unmar¬ 
ketable  crops  of  the  farm  than  from  any 
other  animal.  But  after  having  done  all 
that  is  humanly  possible  toward  increas¬ 
ing  his  income  and  net  profits  by  eco¬ 
nomically  reducing  costs  of  production,  he 
will  have  failed  in  his  duty  to  himself  and 
his  business  if  he  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
that  in  his  pocket  should  jingle  the  big 
end  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  F.  m’sparran. 


Let  each  member  "who  needs  fence  find 
out  in  his  section  how  much  fence  is 
needed,  and  agree  on  a  standard  make,  or 
get  an  order  large  enough  so  that  some 
company  will  make  it  for  us.  If  each 
county  gets  it«  order  into  the  State  in 
time,  then  we  shall  get  the  fence  in  time 
for  use  in  the  Spring.  The  same  is  true 
of  seed  and  fertilizer,  which  can  certainly 
be  handled  with  a  saving,  for  I  think  all 
people  agree  that  we  have  reached  the 
time  when  all  unnecessary  work  and  cost 
must  be  eliminated,  and  the  producers 
and  consumer  must  understand  and  work 
in  accord.  We  all  realize  there  is  too 
large  a  leak  between.  j.  c.  guthrie. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  weather  has  been  favorable  for 
farm  work.  Wheat  and  Crimson  clover 
are  looking  well,  except  some  wheat  that 
was  sown  very  early,  which  has  been  in¬ 
jured  by  the  Ilessiau  fly.  There  was  less 
wheat  sown  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
slump  in  prices  and  high-priced  fertilizer. 
The  corn  crop  was  good  and  the  wheat 
fair.  The  tomato  crop  was  extra  large, 
but  the  market  was  so  low  that  it  hardly 
justified  the  growers  in  picking  and  haul¬ 
ing  them  to  the  canneries  when  the  pack¬ 
ers  would  buy  them  at  all.  consequently 
thousands  of  baskets  of  tomatoes  rotted 
in  the  patches,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
were  lost  to  the  growers.  The  price  of 
milk  has  fallen,  and  some  stations  have 
closed.  But.  little  butter  is  made  nowa¬ 
days  on  the  farm,  the  milk  being  sold  at 
the  milk  stations.  The  sweet  potato  crop 
was  fine,  and  the  white  potato  crop  fair. 
Prices  for  both  are  much  lower  than  ia 


year  ago.  Some  corn  still  remains  to  be 
husked.  Corn  huskers  want  $4  per  day 
and  farmers  say  that  with  corn  on'y 
bringing  70c  per  bu.  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  such  wages.  Public  sales  are  numer¬ 
ous,  with  stock  and  farming  implements 
bringing  much  lower  prices  than  for  a 
number  of  years.  Quite  a  few  leaving  the 
farms,  some  owing  to  high-priced  labor, 
higher  taxes  under  the  new  school  law, 
and  other  causes.  c.  H. 

Kent  Co.,  Del. 

Pork  is  18c,  dressed ;  beef,  18c ;  wheat, 
$1.80 ;  corn,  75c ;  oats,  50  to  60c.  Ap¬ 
ples  very  poor  sale,  from  60  to  00c  per 
bu.  Potatoes  around  $1  per  bu. potatoes 
rotted  badly.  Corn  was  a  good  crop.  In 
Mifflin  County  general  farming  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  Some  dairying  is  being  com¬ 
menced.  We  have  two  purebred  cattle 
associations.  Two  creameries  have  been 
built,  which  is  stimulating  dairying.  We 
have  a  Farm  Bureau,  which  seems  to  be 
successful  in  bringing  across  some  very 
good  projects.  I  do  not  think  the  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  for  the  farmer  is  quite  so 
good,  as  next  year’s  prices  for  fertilizers 
and  machinery  have  not  been  reduced. 
Labor  is  high  and  scarce.  Prices  on  our 
products  have  dropped,  and  the  market  is 
dull  at  present.  The  high  freight  rates 
are  against  the  farmer.  Some  co-opera¬ 
tive  work  is  done  here,  such  as  buying 
fertilizer  and  some  machinery.  G.  P.  o. 

Mifflin  Co.,  Pa. 

We  had  a  beautiful  Autumn,  and  plen¬ 
tiful  harvest.  Potatoes  rotted  badly  in 
some  sections,  while  others  on  adjoining 
farms  or  lots  were  fine.  Corn  was  un¬ 
usually  fine ;  many  farmers  had  to  put  up 
extra  silos.  Our  turkeys  have  not  done 
very  well  this  year.  My  April  pullets 
commenced  to  lay  in  October;  the  last 
eggs  brought  85c.  The  milk  problem  is 
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a  question  now ;  since  last  January  our 
milk  has  been  to  five  different  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  at  present  we  are  making  but¬ 
ter,  selling  for  65c  per  lb.  It  is  a  lot 
more  work  in  the  house  to  have  the  milk 
made  up  at  home,  but  all  the  farmers  are 
League  members  and  stand  pat.  We  look 
for  a  change  soon.  Cows  are  selling  from 
$50  to  $80,  according  to  location  and 
breeds ;  no  demand  for  dressed  pork.  The 
farmers  in  this  county  are  still  holding 
the  1020  clip  of  wool.  At  the  time^  of 
shearing  they  could  not  get  an  offer.  Wool 
does  not  lose,  only  by  shrinkage.  With 
us  it  is  only  a  side  line,  so  we  will  just 
wait  until  we  are  offered  a  fair  price. 
When  one  thinks  (notice  I  say  thinks) 
of  getting  a  needed  suit  or  dress  and  asks 
the  price,  one  nearly  faints.  We  are  told 
by  experts  that  it  is  only  possible  to  put 
$6  worth  of  fleece  into  an  $80  suit ;  then 
we  wonder!  In  our  15  years  of  mixed 
farming  the  lowest  price  for  wool  was 
24c,  delivered  •  the  highest  69c  per  lb. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  T.  MRS.  J.  A.  R. 

Farmers  have  their  crops  all  secure 
for  the  Winter,  except  their  corn ;  quite 
a  few  have  whole  fields  of  corn  out  yet. 
Roads  are  bad  on  account  of  lots  of  rain. 
We  are  receiving  in  our  local  market  for 
butter  75c;  eggs,  75c;  ch:  kens,  28c  per 
lb.,  and  turkeys  40c  per  lb.  Potatoes, 
$1.50  per  bu. ;  hogs,  18c  per  lb.,  dressed ; 
Wheat,  $2;  oats,  70c;  corn,  60c;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2.70  per  cwt.  The  crops  this 
year  were  almost  normal,  except  wheat, 
which  was  poor  on  account  of  the  fly. 
Farm  help  is  scarce.  Wheat  in  ground 
looks  promising,  if  the  frost  and  fly  keep 
off.  The  mining  towns  are  thick  in  In¬ 
diana  County,  and  the  market  is  good. 
Cabbage  fields  in  some  places  were  never 
touched  because  wholesale  prices  are  only 
$8  per  ton.  Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty 
ha«  been  a  prosperous  year  so  far. 

Indiana  Co..  Pa.  J.  c.  A. 
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From  feed  store  to  bank 

\Vhat  really  counts  in  feeding  is  how  much  of  the  milk  check  gets  into  the  bank  to  help  increase  the 
balance.  That  is  largely  determined  by  how  much  of  the  daily  ration  is  digested  and  utilized  by  the 
cow.  Some  of  the  milk  check  must  pay  for  feed,  but  how  much  goes  to  the  feed  bill  and  how  much  to 
the  bank  depends  on  the  kind  of  feed  and  how  well  it  forms  abalanced  ration  with  the  roughage  used. 

Roughage  grown  on  the  farm  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  profit  in  dairying,  for  its  digestible 
nutrients  are  worth  pound  for  pound  as  much  as  those  contained  in  the  grain  feed  that  is  pur¬ 
chased.  But  to  make  the  food  elements  in  the  roughage  available,  it  is  necessary  to  use  concen¬ 
trates  which  will  combine  with  them  to  form  a  balanced  ration,  and  as  roughage  varies  in  nutritive 
content,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  different  concentrates  to  be  fed  with  different  kinds  of  roughage. 

TI-O-GA  SERVICE 

has  classified  different  kinds  of  roughage  into  three  groups  according  to  their  nutritive  value, 
and  compounds  a  dairy  feed  to  combine  with  each  group  and  form  a  balanced  ration. 


Red  Brand 

TI“0"GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  suc¬ 
culent  roughage;  Silage,  Pas¬ 
turage,  Green  Fodder,  etc 


White  Brand 
TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage :  Timothy  Hay, 
Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 


In  each  case  the  cow  gets  the  same  amount  of  nutrition  in  the 
more  money  from  your  roughage.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 


Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Pools  Wool 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Tompkins  County 
sheep  growers,  held  at  Ithaca,  November 
13,  it  was  agreed  to  send  the  wool  to 
Syracuse  to  be  graded  and  sold  as  soon 
as  the  sacks  could  be  obtained,  each  mem¬ 
ber  to  sack  his  own  wool  and  send  from 
Ithaca.  There  is  a  genuine  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  co-operate 
both  in  selling  and  also  buying;  in  fact, 
if  we  fitay  in  business  we  have  got  to, 
and  now  why  not  stick  by  the  farmers’ 
organization  at  Syracuse?  This  Winter 
is  the  time  to  work  out  plans  for  Spring. 
Why  not  order  a  special  sheep  fence? 


-WHITE 

&  BRAND 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service  fa 
furnished  through: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pi* 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grain*. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Feed  for 
.  Horses). 


Blue  Brand 
TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein 
dry  roughage;  Clover  Hay, 

Alfalfa,  etc. 

same  nutritive  ratio,  and  you  get 
the  kind  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
to  balance  your  roughage, 
advise  us  and  we  will  ar¬ 
range  for  some  nearby  dealer 
to  supply  you. 

Send  for  book  on  TI-  O-  GA 
Feed  Service  which  tells 
how  roughage  may  be  util¬ 
ized  to  best  advantage  and 
profits  increased. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 
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Patented 
Door  Front 
Ladder 


UNADILLA 


!  SILOS 

\aluable  Features  Tkat 
Count  in  tke  Days  Work 


Twice  a  clay,  half  th<i 
year,  year  in  aiul  year 
out,  you  use  your  silo. 
Silos  must  be  conven¬ 
ient  and  safe. 

Look  at  the  front  of  a 
UnadillaSilo  and  you’ll 
see  why  we  sell  more 
silos  than  any  two  other 
manufacturers  in  the 
East.  With  its  contin¬ 
uous  opening’,  adjusta¬ 
ble  door  frame,  and 
doors  that  can’t  freeze 
in  or  stick,  you  can 
enter  easily  and  safely 
and  shove  out  the  silage  at  its 
own  level  instead  of  pitch inir  it  up  over 
head;  gravity  does  your  work.  And  with 
the  Unadilla  safety  ladder  device  built  on  the 
door,  you’re  as  safe  climbing  the  Unadilla  as 
eoine  up  a  stairway! 

W rite  for  catalog  describing  these  and  other 
exclusive  features.  Get  our  earlv-order  dis¬ 
count  offer.  A  few  agency  territories 
are  open. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


Throwing 
Silage  out  at 
the  Door 
Level 


^reenMoimUiJ 

*1  \\  * 


STABILITY 

COUNTS 

Your  Green  Mountain  Silo, 
with  the  popular  hip  roof,  will 
never  need  an.  apology.  It  is  built 
to  stand  up  permanently — just  as 
any  other  farm  building  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  Every  groove  and 
joint  is  made  to  fit  tight — both 
for  permanence  and  silage  pro¬ 
tection.  Every  stave  is  treated 
in  creosote  preservative.  Hoops 
are  of  extra  heavy  steel  with 
rolled  (not  cut)  threads.  They 
cost  us  more  but  they  stand 
unusual  si  rains.  Doors  fit  like 

a  safe - always  tight.  Wooden 

ladder  rungs;  no  iron  to  frost 
the  fingers.  Green  Mountain 
Anchorage  system  holds  silo 
absolutely  firm  and  upright. 

A  beautiful  silo — with  nut- 
brown  6ide  walls  and  bright 
red  cedar  roof.  Write  today  for 
detailed  circulars.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  for  early  order*. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.,  CO 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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I  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  1 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ” 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  j= 

—  For  tale  by  jj; 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  \ 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  — 

riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiimiiin 


THE  MAILBAG 


Apples  for  Stock 

Are  apples  any  good  to  feed,  and  liow 
do  they  compare  with  carrots?  i.  s. «. 
M'aeedon,  X.  Y. 

The  composition  of  apples  and  carrots 
is  shown  in  the  following  table; 

Pounds  in  One  Ton. 

Ca  rbo- 

Protein.  hydrates.  Fat. 

Apples  .  X  300  4 

Carrots  . IS  ISO  4 

Thus  we  see  that  the  carrots  are  twice 
as  strong  in  protein,  hut  with  little  more 
than  half  as  much  carbohydrates.  The 

V*  ■ 

carrot#;  a  re  much  safer  to  feed.  Unless 
the  apples  are  fed  carefully  .they  will 
cause  bloat.  The  best  way  is  to  feed  a 
few  quarts  to  begin  with,  and  gradually 
increase  as  the  cattle  .become  accustomed 
to  them. 


Preparing  Meat  Scrap  at  Home 

Fou Id  an  old  horse  in  good  health  and 
good  flesh  when  slaughtered  he  prepared 
for  meat  scraps  suitable  to  feed  chick¬ 
ens?  IIow  could  it  be  done?  A.  P.  X. 

Neslianic,  X.  J. 

We  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  a 
successful  brand  of  meat  scraps  can  be 
made  with  the  ordinary  farm  conveniences. 
The  manufacturers  have  boilers  and  ovens 
and  powerful  machines  for  grinding  or 
ehopping  the  meat,  which  is  lirst  cooked 
and  then  pressed  to  dry  out  the  fat,  then 
rousted  and  crushed  or  ground.  We 
doubt  if  you  could  make  a  succcessful 
article  with  the  usual  tools  found  on  a 
farm.  It  would  hi-  more  satisfactory  in 
the  long  run  to  feed  the  meat  out  during 
the  Winter,  keeping  it  frozen  or  in  the 
snow  until  wanted,  or  it.  may  he  boiled 
thoroughly  and  the  fat  skimmed  off  tin- 
water,  then  Ibis  meat  packed  in  tins  or 
jars  with  the  melted  fat  poured  over 
them,  very  much  after  the  plan  that  many 
farm  women  employ  in  carrying  meal 
through  the  Summer.  The  meat  thus 
handled  can  he  taken  out  when,  wanted 
later  on.  and  chopped  to  he  mixed  with 
the  mash,  or  hung  up  on  strings  in  the 
henhouses  for  the  hens  to  eat.  This,  on 
the  whole,  will  he  more  satisfactory  than 
trying  to  make  dried  meat  scraps.  If 
anyone  has  succeeded  in  making  this 
product,  at.  home,  however,  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  about  it. 


The  Man  with  the  Boots 

Seeing  the  picture  in  November  20  is¬ 
sue  of  Tiik  II.  X.-Y.,  of  the  man  with  the 
boots,  makes  me  think  of  my  father,  who 
passed  away  in  1011,  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year,  lie  never  wore  #<hoes,  but  always 
leather  hoots.  Summer  and  Winter.  One 
time  1  purchased  him  a  pair  of  leather 
slippers,  quite  high  for  slippers;  in  fact, 
as  high  as  one  could  handily  put  ou,  and 
although  he  wore  them  a  little  each  year 
for  many  years,  he  never  wore  them 
enough  to  wear  them  out.  lie  liked  hoots, 
and  lie  had  them.  In  1001  we  had  a 
minister  who  always  wore  leather  boots, 
and  later  I  heard  his  congregation  at  an¬ 
other  point  wanted  him  removed  ou  that 
charge  alone.  Otherwise  they  liked  him, 
but  not  his  unfashionable  leather  boots. 

c.  A.  A.  IS. 


u.  s. 

MOLESKIN 
FLANNEL 
O.  D.  SHIRTS 


Goes  Back 


to 


Pre-War  Prices 

(Effective  Now) 


The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  222,  Goodale  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


I  The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  222,  Columbus,  Ohio 

|  Gentlemen  :- 

Please  send  me  your  catalog  and 
complete  information  on  the  pre-war 
price  of  the  Universal  Natural  Milker. 
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State 


Harvest  20*°  45  Bushel  to  Acre  Wheat 
WESTERN  CANADA 
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Sell-  At 

$4 

Eovli  lift  nil. 

Anil  Itli; 
Value 
At  That 

Only 

Two  To  • 

On  .tome# 
Under 
Till. 
Special 
Offer 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

U.S.  Blanket  Co. 

Dept.  M-a 

45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

Money  Hack  If  Not  Satisfied 


fur. 


N"  '  *1  <lt  \  n#\ 


J38P  ... 

Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 
good  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  wheat  at  high  prices.  Many 
farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.  The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways— land  of  a 
kind  which  grows  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en¬ 
able  you  to  reap  the  profits  from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— [ow  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
gcI**"  Vm *N.\  As)  schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
v  industrious  people. 

__  For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  opportunities  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O  G  RUTLEDGE  301  E-  Genesee  Street, 

V*.  IYU  I  LCUUC,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on 
salary,  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
Prefer  men  who 
have  horse  or  auto. 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Happy  Days  for  the  dairyman  when  bossy  gets  her  nose 
Into  a  bag  of  Union  Grains  and  starts  running  over! 

Happy  Days,  too,  for  the  creamery  that  wants  more  but¬ 
ter  fat  from  the  farmers  whose  product  it  buys. 

Expert  feed  mixers  use  Union  Grains  in  preference  to  their 
own  mixtures,  lots  less  trouble  and  brings  better  results.  /"Write  for  cos  t  sheet. 
THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY Dept.  R.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Pronounced  Incurable 

SAVE-The-HORSE:  saves 

“Bone  Spavin  cured  with  Save-The-Hoi*efouryeanaso. 
Never  taken  a  lamestepsince.  ”  O.  C.  Williams,  Modesto,  111. 
“Bog  Spavin  and  Thoropin— absolutecureand  removal  of 
enlargements.  Bad  case.  Chas.  R.  Moulter,  Erin.  N.  f  • 
“Ringbone,  Spavin  and  Founder  all  treated  with  success 
with  Save-  The-Horse."  Chas.  Phillips,  Fairbank,  Iowa. 
“Cured  worst  case  of  Thrush  any  man  ever  saw,  and  it  was 
pronounced  incurable.*’  John  Hittaon,  Brady ville,  1  enn. 

Over  300,000  satisfied  users.  SAVE-THE-HORSE 
has  more  than  27  years'  successcuring  even  the  worst  cases  of 
Ringbone.  Thoropin,  SPAVIN — or  Disease  of  Shoulder. 
Knee.  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon — when  all  other  remedies 
have  faded.  It  is  sold  with  a  aimed  Guarantee  to 
CURE  or  RETURN  MONEY.  Useit  once  and  you’ll 
always  depend  upon  it.  Send  today  for  FREE  96-page 
BOOK  on  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  all  lame¬ 
ness;  also  sample  of  GUARANTEE  and  expert  veteri¬ 
nary  advice — all  FREE 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  S24  State  St..  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  SAVE-THE- 
HORSE  with  Signed  Guarantee,  or  we 
send  it  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3.25  Box  firuaranteed  to  Rive  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


BARN  CHART 

Telling  about  the  medical  treatment  of 
“Every  Living  Thing  on  the  Farm” 
mailed  free.  Humphrey#’  Veterinary 
Remedies,  156  William  St.,  New  York, 


PROVE  at  our  risk  that  you  can 

-*■  easily  Gave  one-third  on  hifth  priced  feed, 
cut  10  to  80  days  off  the  feeding  period  and 
have  healthier  hogs  by  feeding  MILKOLINE. 

AJifo  nim>cfinn  Milkoline  has  a  base  of 
iilUa  UlyCMlUll  pasteurized  and  steril¬ 
ized,  modified  Buttermilk.  It  ia  guaranteed 
not  to  contain  any  sulphuric  acid  or  anything 
injurious  to  hogs  or  poultry.  It  helps  tone 
up  the  eystem,  making  hogs  less  subject  to 
disease,  practically  insuring  gains  of  2 Ya  lbs.  a 
head  per  day. 

University' Tested 

of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Missouri  University, 
conducted  a  scientific  test  which  showed  that 
MILKOLINE  fed  hogs  made  a  profit  of  82.67% 
more  than  those  not  fed  Milkoline.  W.  H. 
Graham,  Middletown,  Mo.,  said  $30  worth  of 
Milkoline  made  an  extra  profit  of  $420  in  60 
days.  Lee  Jackson,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y„ 
says  Milkoline  is  great  for  shoats  and  sows. 

Milkoline  2c  a  Gal. 

i n  condensed 
form,  and  when  fed  as  directed  costs  only  2c  a 
gallon.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  spoil,  rot,  sour 
or  mould.  Keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 
Flies  do  not  come  near  it.  The  prices  are  as 
follows:  S  gal.  $7.60;  10  gal.  $12.60;  16  gal. 
$16.60;  32  gal.  $32.00;  65  gal.  $49.60. 

QA  Hov  Trial  Try  Milkoline  at  our  risk 
111(11  for  30  days— if  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  is  the  best  farm  money  maker  and 
saver  you  ever  saw  it  costs  you  nothing.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  check  or  money  order  for  any  amount 
today,  feed  one-half  to  poultry  and  hogs  in  a 
30  day  test;  then  if  not  satisfied  return  unused 
part  at  our  expenseiand  we’ll  immediately  re¬ 
fund  every  cent  you  paid  us.  You  are  the  Bole 
judge,  and  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose  by  making  this  test.  Our  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  booklet,  “How  To  Hustle 
Heavy  Hogs  To  Market”  will  be  sent  free  on 
reauest— your  name  on  a  card  will  do. 

Rift  Rftftlf  FRFF  I  Simply  send  name  and 
BIU  DVUfl  rncc.  address-a  card  will  do. 
and  we'll  send  an  interesting  booklet  telling 
how  Milkoline  will  increase  your  poultry  and 
hog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest  distrib¬ 
utors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  «*”.eS5rB, 

DISTRIBUTED  BV 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  Corp. ,  Boston,  9,  Mass. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on 
salary,  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
Prefer  men  who 
have  horse  or  auto. 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Questions  About  Meats 

Answered  by  Prof.  K.  J.  Seulke 


Best  Wood  for  Smoking  Meat 

I  would  like  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  smoking  cured  pork,  also  beef. 
We  have  all  heard  about  hickory  ^but 
when  you  cannot  get  any,  what  about 
some  of  the  “just-as-good”  kind?  Would 
green  apple  be  good?  Not  much  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  timber  here — cottonwood,  elm,  a 
few'  ash,  hackberry,  walnut  and  soft 
maple.  C.  G.  R. 

Abilene,  Kan. 

Hickory  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
results  iu  smoking  pork,  and  beef,  but 
when,  this  cannot  be  obtained,  any  green, 
hard  wood,  with  the  exception  of  oak, 
resinous  woods,  such  as  pine,  etc.,  and  a 
few  other  varieties  of  wood,  which  give 
an  undesirable  flavor,  may  be  used. 
Corncobs  may  also  be  used.  The  chief 
objection  to  corncobs  and.  other  woods 
producing  a  very  light  ash  is  that  the  ash 
is  likely  to  blow  when  the  smokehouse 
door  is  opened,  covering  the  meat  with 
a  fine  deposit  of  ash,  giving  it  a  dirty  ap¬ 
pearance.  Woods  that  will  he  found  most 
satisfactory  for  this  purpose  are  hard 
maple,  hickory,  apple,  elm  and  soft  maple. 


Dried  and  Corned  Beef 

I  have  a  grade  Holstein  bull  calf  nearly 
10  months  old,  in  good  condition  and 
rather  fat.  I  want  to  kill  him  and  use 
all  the  meat.  I  have  no  pigs  to  butcher, 
and  only  want  to  kill  this  10-mouths-old 
bull  and  smoke  most  of  the  meat.  I  do 
not  want  to  sell  it.  I  want  to  smoko  most 
of  the  meat,  so  as  to  have  a  good  supply 
during  the  Winter.  I  never  smoked  6ueh 
young  meat  before,  and  therefore  need 
your  advice.  Can  this  be  done  without 
ruining  the  meat?  Must  the.  meat  be  put 
into  a  salt  brine  before  smoking,  and  how 
long  should  it  stay  in  salt  brine?  IIow 
long  should  this  meat,  be  smoked?  What 
parts  are  usually  used  for  smoking  pur¬ 
poses?  H.  A,  S. 

Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

While  the  meat  of  a  10-months-old  calf 
contains  considerably  more  moisture,  and 

is,  therefore,  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
meat  from  an  older  animal,  it  is,  however, 
possible  to  make  all  portions  thick  enough 
into  dried  beef,  and  the  remaining  thin¬ 
ner,  bonier  pieces  into  corned  beef.  I 
would,  therefore,  recommend  the  follow¬ 
ing  procedure :  Dress  the  calf  in  the 
usual  manner,  removing  the  head,  shanks, 
hide  and  internal  organs.  Split  the  car¬ 
case  into  halves  down,  the  center  of  the 
breast  and  backbone,  and  after  cooling 
thoroughly,  without  freezing,  for  at  least 
three  days,  take  all  heavily  muscled  por¬ 
tions  that  will  provide  pieces  of  meat 
weighing  a  pound  and  a  half  or  more, 
after  the  bones  are  removed,  using  these 
pieces  for  dried  beef.  These  pieces  of 
meat  should  be  solid  muscle,  several 
inches  thick,  and  free  from  boue  and  ex¬ 
cess  fat.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  car¬ 
cass,  that  are  too  thin  for  dried  beef  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  breast,  ribs  and  shoulders, 
may  he  cut  into  pieces  weighing  three 
pounds  or  more  and  be  made  into  corred 
beef. 

The  following  directions  will  be  found 
satisfactory  for  making  dried  beef  from 
the  carcass  of  an  animal  of  this  age : 
A  jar  or  a  barrel  is  the  best  receptacle 
in  which  to  pack  the  meat  when  curing 

it.  To  each  100  lbs.  of  well-cooled  beef 
weigh  out  6  lbs.  of  fine  salt,  3  lbs.  of 
granulated  or  brown  sugar,  and  2  oz. 
of  saltpeter.  Mix  these  thoroughly,  with¬ 
out  wetting,  and  divide  the  mixture  into 
three  portions.  Set  two  portions  away 
for  future  use,  and  rub  the  other  portion 
into  the  meat.  Pack  the  meat  in  the  jar 
and  leave  it  for  three  days.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  days  take  the  meat  from  the 
jar,  but  leave  in  the  jar  the  syrup  that 
has  formed.  Rub  the  meat  with  another 
portion  of  the  mixture,  repack  it,  and 
leave  it  for  three  days.  Remove  it  from 
the  syrup,  rub  it  with  the  last  portion  of 
the  mixture,  and  repack  it  in  the  syrup 
in  the  jar.  After  eight  days  remove  the 
meat  and  bang  it  in  the  smokehouse, 
where  it  should  be  smoked  until  it  is  dry. 
It  should  he  then  kept  in  a  dry  place 
until  it  is  used.  The  longer  it  is  smoked 
and  the  drier  it  is  kept,  the  longer  it  will 
remain  good.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  jar 
in  a  cool,  dry  place;  that  is,  clean,  and 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing. 

The  following  directions  will  be  found 
satisfactory  for  making  corned  beef : 
Since  corned  beef  is  used  for  practically 
the  same  dishes  as  fresh  beef,  only  whole¬ 
some,  untainted  meat  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Naturally,  the  choicer  the 
meat  that  is  put  into  the  pickle,  the  better 
will  be  the  meat  that  comes  out.  The 
cheaper  cuts  of  beef  are  ordinarily  used 
for  corning,  because  the  choicer  cuts  are 
more  palatable  in  a  fresh  condition. 
Plate,  shoulder,  flank,  chuck,  cross-ribs 
and  rump  are  most  commonly  used  for 
corning.  Frozen  meat  should  not  be  put 
into  the  brine;  neither  should  the  brine 
be  frozen  while  the  meat  is  in  it.  Weigh 
the  meat.  Cut  in  pieces  about  6  in. 
square.  Place  a  layer  of  salt  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  meat  is  to 
be  packed,  cover  this  with  a  layer  ot 
meat,  and  sprinkle  a  layer  of  salt  over 


the  meat.  Add  alternate  layers  of  meat 
and  of  salt  until  the  meat  is  packed. 
Seven  to  nine  pounds  of  salt  will  usually 
be  enough  for  100  lbs.  of  meat.  Allow 
the  meat  to  stand  in  the  salt  over  night. 
On  the  following  morning  make  a  brine, 
using  5  lbs.  of  sugar,  2%  oz.  of  baking 
soda  and  3  oz.  of  saltpeter  for  every 
100  lbs.  of  meat.  Dissolve  these  ingre¬ 
dients  in  4  gals,  of  boiling  water.  If 
more  or  less  than  100  lbs.  of  meat  is  to 
be  cured,  use  these  proportions  for  the 
brine.  If  4  gals,  of  brine  does  not  en¬ 
tirely  cover  100  lbs.  of  meat,  water  may 
be  added.  The  meat  should  be  weighted 
down  with  a  block  or  a  clean  stone,  since 
any  part  that  is  not  covered  with  the 
brine  will  decompose  very  quickly. 

If  the  brine  shows  signs  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  warm  weather,  it  should  be  drawrn 
off,  boiled,  strained  through  a  clean  cloth, 
and  after  it  is  thoroughly  cooled  poured 
back  on. the  meat.  The  meat  should  he 
kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  At  the  end 
of  30  days  the  meat  will  be  ready  for  use. 
If  the  pieces  are  larger  than  6  in.  square, 
a  longer  time  may  be  allowed,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pieces. 


How  to  Handle  Pork 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
about  salting  pork,  how  strong  to  make 
the  brine,  how  long  you  think  it  is  the 
best  to  keep  the  meat  in  the  brine? 
IIow  long  would  you  smoke  the  hams,  and 
what  kind  of  -wood  would  you  use  for 
smoking?  I  generally  make  the  brine 
so  strong  that  a  middle-sized  potato  will 
swim  on  the  top.  I  keep  the  meat  in  the 
brine  four  to  six  weeks,  and  use,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  molasses  barrel.  For  smoking  I 
used  hickory  wood,  but  somebody  told 
me  about  sawdust.  J.  8. 

Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 

After  the  meat  has  been  thoroughly 
cooled,  the  carcass  may  be  cut  up  and 
cured.  Sugar-cured  pork  is  preferable  to 
dry-cured  pork  or  plain  salt  pork,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  pleasant  flavor,  and  because 
the  meat  is  not  so  dry  and  hard.  All  the 
pork  carcass  may  be  cured  except  the 
loins,  which  are  used  fresh  for  chops  and 
roasts,  the  spareribs,  which  are  used 
fresh,  and  the  trimmings,  which  are  used 
for  lard  and  sausage.  The  hams,  shoul¬ 
ders  and  bacons  are  sugar-cured,  and  the 
fat  backs  are  dry-cured  or  pickled  iu  a 
plain  salt  pickle. 

Before  the  meat  is  placed  in  pickle  or 
salt,  all  corners  and  ragged  edges  should 
be  cut  off  and  used  for  sausage  and  lard. 
If  they  are  left  on  they  will  be  wasted, 
for  they  will  be  thoroughly  soaked  by 
the  pickle  and  will  be  of  no  use. 

Rub  the  pork  thoroughly  with  salt  and 
pack  it  in  a  cool  place  over  night.  The 
next  day  pack  it  in  a  barrel  or  an  earthen 
jar,  with  the  heaviest  hams  and  shoulders 
at  the  bottom,  the  lighter  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders 'next,  and  the  bacons  and  tongues  at 
the  top. 

For  every  100  lbs.  of  meat  weigh  out 
6  lbs.  of  salt,  3  lbs.  of  brown  sugar  and 
2  oz.  of  saltpeter.  Rub  these  together 
thoroughly,  taking  care  that  the  saltpeter 
is  finely  powdered.  Dissolve  the  whole  by 
stirring  it  into  4  gals,  of  boiling  water. 
Allow  this  brine  to  cool  thoroughly,  and 
then  pour  it  over  the  meat.  If  it  does 
not  entirely  cover  the  meat,  add  more 
water.  The  brine  should  cover  the  meat 
at  all  times.  The  meat  may  he  weighted 
down  with  a  block,  if  necessary,  for  if  it 
is  not  covered  the  projecting  meat  will 
decompose  in  a  short  time.  If  the  brine 
shows  signs  of  fermenting  during  the  cur¬ 
ing  process,  it  should  be  drawn  off,  boiled 
and  cooled  and  then  poured  back  on  the 
meat. 

The  bacons  and  tongues  may  be  taken 
from  the  pickle  after  four  to  six  weeks, 
and  after  being  washed  in  warm  water 
they  may  be  hung  in  the  smokehouse  and 
smoked.  The  lighter  hams  and  shoulders 
will  be  ready  to  take  out  of  the  pickle 
in  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  the  heavier 
ones  at  the  end  of  eighth  week. 

Meat  that  has  been  pickled  should  be 
removed  from  the  brine  at  least  a  day 
before  it  is  to  be  smoked,  and  after  being 
washed  in  warm  water  it  should  be  hung 
up  to  dry  until  it  is  ready  to  smoke. 
The  meat  should  be  hung  in  the  smoke¬ 
house,  with  no  two  pieces  touching  each 
other,  and  then  a  fire  should  be  started, 
heating  the  house  gradually.  The  meat 
should  be  kept  warm,  hut  not  hot  enough 
to  dry  the  outside  too  much  and  prevent 
the  smoke  from  penetrating.  There 
should  be  as  much  smoke  as  possible,  but 
no  more  heat  than  is  necessai-y. 

After  the  meat  has  become  properly 
colored,  it  should  be  cooled  (but  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  freeze)  by  opening  the  venti¬ 
lator  on  the  door,  leaving  it  open  until 
the  meat  hardens.  It  may  then  be  packed 
away  for  future  use.  If  warm  hams  are 
piled  one  upon  another  before  they  are 
cooled,  sweating  occurs  where  the  two 
touch,  and  decomposition  soon  sets  in. 
Hickory  wood  is  the  best  for  smoking, 
but  sawdust  may  be  used,  provided  you 
are  sure  it  is  hickory  sawdust,  as  the 
sawdust  from  oak  will  give  the  meat  a 
tannic  acid  taste,  and  the  sawdust  from 
pine  and  other  resinous  woods  will  give 
a  resinous  taste. 
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Fertilizers  that  are  made  right 

QWIFT  &  Company  has  everything  necessary  to  make  fertilizers  right:  trained 
chemists  agricultural  experts — manufacturing  equipment. 

The  modern  machinery  and  ample  storage  in  our  twenty-four  large  fertilizer 
factories  enable  us  to  manufacture  for  you  a  fertilizer  which  has  all  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  evenly  mixed  and  thoroughly  cured. 

Through  field  and  laboratory  experiments  Swift  &  Company  knows  the  various 
raw  materials,  both  organic  and  chemical,  to  process  and  combine  to  make  ferti¬ 
lizers  best  suited  for  different  crops  and  soils. 

Swifts  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  furnish  available  plant  food  from  seeding  to  complete 
maturity  and  because  they  are  evenly  mixed,  each  plant  receives  its  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  plant  food,  thus  insuring  largest  yields. 

The  Red  Steer  on  the  bag  is  a  guarantee  of  highest  quality. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  Swift  &  Company  has  maintained  the  reputation  of  mak¬ 
ing  each  Swift  product  the  best  of  its  kind. 

You  can  depend  upon  Swift  s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers.  Order  now  from  our  local 
dealer  or  our  nearest  Sales  Division. 

Swift  &  Company,  Dept.l 

(Fertilizer  Works) 

Baltimore,  Md.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Grow  your  crops  at  less  cost 

Many  farmers  are  making  more  profit 
from  fifty  acres  properly  fertilized  than 
others  are  making  from  twice  as  many 
acres  without  fertilizer. 

It  costs  no  more  for  preparation  of  land, 
seed  and  seeding,  ground  rental  or  in¬ 
terest  on  an  acre  of  land  yielding  80 
bushels  of  best  corn  or  a  big  truck  crop 
of  good  quality  than  for  one  yielding 
half  as  much  of  poor  quality. 

One  sure  way  of  growing  crops  at  less 
cost  is  to  secure  more  yield  per  acre  and 
per  man.  This  you  can  do  by  using 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers. 

The  extra  bushels  or  pounds  produced 
per  acre  by  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
are  the  ones  that  add  greatly  to  your 
profit.  Only  the  cost  of  fertilizer  can  be 
charged  against  this  extra  yield. 
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Market  News 


and  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  10  to  12e ;  me¬ 
dium,  lb.,  0  to  8e ;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  28c; 
live  pigs,  each,  $3  to  84 ;  small  dressed 
pigs,  lb.,  30c;  pork,  light,  lb.,  15  to  18c; 
heavy,  lb.,  14c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  18  %c ; 
common,  lb.,  17c;  sausage,^  lb.,  28c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c:  dressed,  lb., 
50c';  chickens,  live,  lb..  26  to  35c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  live,  lb..  26  to  35c; 
dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
50  to  55c-  dressed,  lb..  75c;  geese,  live, 
lb..  40c;  dressed,  lb..  50c;  guinea  hens, 
dressed,  each,  $1.25 ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb., 
40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  60  to  8(><* ;  eggs,  05c  to 
$1.15;  duck  eggs,  $1 ;  honey,  lb.,  40c; 
per  cap,  25  to  28c:  extracted,  qt.,  75c; 
Italian  cheese,  lb.,  65  to  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  60c  t<>  $L50 ;  pears,  bu., 
.82.50;  cider,  gal..  20  to  25c;  hickorynuts, 
l)ii.,  $3 ;  beaus,  dry,  bu.,  $4  to  $5 ;  per 
qt..  12  to  25c;  beets,  bu..  75c;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  30  to  40c;  red,  per  doz..  50 
to  75c;  per  100,  $3;  carrots,  bu..  50c; 
celery  hearts,  doz.,  75c:  stalks,  _doz..  50c; 
endive,  doz..  50c;  garlic,  lb..  25c;  horse- 
radish  roots,  bunch,  10c ;  lettuce,  leaf, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ;  Boston,  per  doz., 
50  to  75c ;  onions,  bu.,  75c;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  50c ;  parsnips,  bu..  $1 ;  popcorn, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  pumpkins,  each,  10 
to  15c;  potatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  50c;  sage,  lb.,  10c;  sauer¬ 
kraut.  lb.,  5c;  turnips,  bu.,  50c;  squash, 
bu..  75c;  per  lb.,  Hubbard.  1  to  2c;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $26  to  $28:  hay, 
No.  1.  ton.  $26  to  $28;  No.  2,  $23  to 
$25;  No.  3.  $21:  Timothy,  $26_  to  $28; 
straw,  rye,  ton,  $13;  wheat,  $15. 


JOHN  SOX  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 
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cut 
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dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  40c; 
chickens,  heavy,  lb..  28  t<>  32e;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  lb..  22c;  turkeys,  lb..  45  to  50c; 
geese,  lb..  32c ;  ducks,  lb..  36c. 

Dressed  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
40c ;  light,  35c ;  roasting  chickens,  lb.. 
40c;  broilers,  IV*  lbs..  50c:  turkeys,  lb., 
55c:  geese,  lb..  38c ;  ducks,  lb..  40c:  eggs, 
extra,  white.  00c:  fresh  large  browns. 
85c;  mixed  colors,  medium,  80c;  storage, 
60c;  duck  eggs.  81. 

Milk.  qt..  10c:  buttermilk,  qt..  6c; 
skim-milk.  qt..  5c  :  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints.  63c;  best  dairy  prints.  62c;  dairy, 
in  jars.  62c:  cheese,  whole  milk  cream, 
lb..  32c;  skim.  17<-:  cottage  cheese,  lb.. 
10c ;  pimento,  lb..  15c. 

Apples,  large.  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.20; 
Fall  Piopins.  bu..  05c:  Greenings,  bu., 
81.25:  King.  Wolf  River  and  Spy*,  bu., 
8150:  Ben  Dav;s.  bu..  00c;  other  varie¬ 
ties.  bu..  50c  to  81  25  :  Keillor  pears,  bu., 
$1  75  small  varieties.  bu.,  81.60;  dried 
apples,  lb..  12V>c :  citrons,  each.  10  to 
15c:  cranberries,  qt..  16c. 

Chestnuts,  bu.,  $0  ;  black  walnuts,  bu.. 
$2.25:  butternuts,  bu.,  $2;  hickorynuts, 
bu.,  $5.50. 

Beans,  dry.  lb..  8c;  beets,  bu..  $1.15; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  lc,  red.  2c;  carrots, 
bu..  $1.15;  cauliflower,  best,  10c;  ordi¬ 
nary.  9c;  celery,  best,  bunch.  10c.  3  for 
25c:  eggplant,  best,  each,  15c;  medium, 
each.  10c;  lettuce,  large  head.  10c: 
onions,  bu.,  $1:  parsnips,  bu..  $140; 
potatoes,  large  white.  $1.30;  red.  $1.35; 
medium  mixed,  bu.,  $1.25;  small.  90c; 
pumpkins,  each.  10  to  25c;  spinach,  peck, 
,90c :  sauerkraut,  qt..  20c:  squash.  Hub¬ 
bard.  lb..  3c;  rutabagas,  bu..  90c;  red 
top.  bu.,  80c. 

Honey,  clover,  extracted,  lb..  25c; 
.  wer.  cards.  30c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.. 
Inc;  on  cob,  Sc;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  6c. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  dressed,  carcass,  lb..  16  to  24c; 
forequarters,  lb..  12  to  18c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  18  to  25c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  17 
to  18c;  heavy.  14  to  16c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  22  to  25c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  mutton,  lb..  1.6  to  18c;  veal,  lb.,  20 
to  25c. 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  22  to  25c ;  roosters,  lb., 
22  to  25c;  broilers,  IV  lbs.,  32c;  live 
ducks,  lb..  28  to  30c;  live  geese,  lb..  28o ; 
live  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  eggs.  90c. 

Apples,  per  100  lbs. — King.  $1  to 
81.25:  Spy.  $1  to  81.25;  Greenings.  80 
to  90c;  Baldwins.  90c  to  $1.  Apples, 
best,  bu.,  75e  to  81.25.  Pears,  bu.,  $1  to 
81  50. 

Beets,  bu.,  60  to  75c :  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads.  $2.50  to  $3;  cabbage,  ton.  $7  to 
88  ;  per  100  beads,  82.50  to  $3  :  per  doz. 
heads.  40  to  50c :  carrots,  bu..  65  to  75c : 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  "60c ;  lettuce, 
head.  doz..  75c  to  $1;  common,  doz.  heads, 
30  to  40c;  onions,  dry.  bu..  60  to  70c; 
potatoes,  bu..  90e  to  $1  ;  parsnips,  bu.. 
60  to  75c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  50c  to  81; 
squash.  Hubbard,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  turnips, 
bu..  60  to  75c :  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c. 

Beane,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs. — 
Medium,  $3.50;  red  marrow.  $5.50;  white 
marrow,  $6 :  red  kidney.  $6.50 :  white 
kidney,  $10;  pea.  $3.50:  Imperials.  $8. 

Hides — No.  1.  steers.  7c;  No.  2.  steers, 
6c ;  No.  1,  cows  and  heifers,  lb..  6c :  No. 
2,  cows  and  heifers.  5c;  bulls  and  stags, 
lb..  5c;  horsebMes.  each.  83  to  83.50. 
Slcius — Lambs,  50  tu  75c;  No.  1  calf.  9c; 


No.  2  calf,  7c.  Wool,  fleece,  lb.,  20  to 
25e. 

Seeds,  retail — Clover,  bu..  $20;  Timo¬ 
thy,  bu.,..  85  ;  A  Like.  $20;  Alfalfa,  $20. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  decline  in  eggs,  which  began  last 
week,  is  the  principal  produce  market 
change.  Apples,  potatoes  and  pretty 
nearly  everything  else  are  also  weak  or 
unsettled,  which  is  much  the  same  thing. 
Poultry  is  strong  and  cranberries  have 
advanced. 

BUTTER — C  HEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery.  46  to_57c; 
dairy,  40  to  50c ;  crocks,  32  to  35c  to 
48e ;  common.  26  to  30c.  Cheese,  unset¬ 
tled;  flats,  25  to  27c;  daisies  and  long¬ 
horns,  26  to  28c.  _  Eggs,  no  further  de¬ 
cline  ;  hennery.  75  to  S5c ;  State  and 
Wes-ern  candled.  70  to  80c;  storage,  58 
to  68c. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  strong  and  higher.^  es¬ 
pecially  for  turkeys ;  turkeys,  52  to  60c ; 
fowl,  30  to  37c;  chickens.  31  to  38c;  old 
roosters,  28  to  30c ;  ducks.  40  to  44c ; 
geese,  34  to  37c.  Live  poultry,  firm ;  tur¬ 
keys.  50  to  55c;  fowl,  25  to  30c;  Spring¬ 
ers,  24  to  30c :  old  roosters,  24  to  25c ; 
ducks.  36  to  40c;  geese,  28  to  30c.  Rab¬ 
bits.  steady;  jacks,  pair,  $1  to  $1.30;  cot¬ 
tontails,  50  to  75c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  easy ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  Wealthy.  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Fameuse, 
Spitzenberg,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  King.  Wolf 
River,  85c  to  $1.50 :  Greenings,  75c  to 
$1 ;  common,  40  to  60c.  Potatoes,  weak  ; 
good  to  fancy  white,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
second  grade.  50  to  75c ;  sweets,  hamper, 
$2.25  to  $2.50. 

BE  A  X  S — O  NIONS 

Beans,  easy ;  kidney,  $10  to  $12 ;  mar¬ 
row,  $10  to  $11 ;  pea  and  medium,  $6  to 
$7.  Onions,  quiet;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  State  and  Western,  cwt.,  $1 
to  $1.75 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2. 

TREE  FRUITS,  ETC. 

Pears,  dull;  Keifers,  bu..  50c  to  $1. 
Cranberries,  strong;  (’ape  Cod,  bbl.,  $1S 
to  $20.  California  grapes,  firm  ;  Emper¬ 
ors,  keg,  $7  to  $7.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet;  beets,  bu..  50  to  SOc; 
carrots,  50  to  SOc;  cauliflower,  $1.25  to 
$2.25;  pumpkins.  50  to  60c;  spinach, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  squash.  65  to  SOc;  tur¬ 
nips,  white,  90c  to  $1;  yellow.  60  to  65c; 
cabbage,  white.  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $4; 
Savoy,  $6  to  $7 :  ton.  $9  to  $11 ;  celery, 
bunch,  30  to  SOc:  lettuce,  hothouse,  box. 
50c  to  $1  ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  t<> 
40c;  vegetable  oyster.  $1  to  $1.15; 
parsley,  40  to  50c :  shallots,  60  to  SOc. 

SWEETS — NUTS 

Honey,  quiet  ;  light  c*omb,  lb.,  37  to  38c; 
dark.  32  to  33c.  Maple  products,  quiet; 
sugar,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to"  $2.50.  Nuts,  steady;  butternuts,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  black  walnuts,  75c  to  $1  ; 
Italian,  chestnuts,  lb..  13  to  14c. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull;  hulk  Timothy,  ton.  $29  to 
$31  ;  clover  mixed,  $26  to  $28;  rye  straw, 
$12  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat  straw.  $11  to 
$12.  Wheat  bran,  lower;  ton,  car  lots, 
833.50;  middlings.  830.50;  red  dog, 
844.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $35.25:  oilmeal, 
842;  hominy,  841;  gluten.  $52.50;  oat 
feed,  $18;  rye  middlings.  $32.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Extras,  assorted,  spruce  tubs.  53V  to 
54c;  ash.  extra*.  53  to  53 Vc ;  boxes  and 
prints,  54V  to  55c;  firsts,  14  to  51c;  sec¬ 
onds.  38  to  12c;  dairy  butter.  35  to  40c; 
renovated,  44  to  45c  ;  held  extras.  50  to 
51c;  hold  firsts.  43  to  48c;  held  seconds, 
38  to  42c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby,  98c  to  $1 : 
eastern  extras,  SO  to  82c ;  western  ex¬ 
tras.  80  to  82c ;  western  extra  firsts.  78 
to  79c:  western  first*.  74  to  76c;  stor¬ 
age  extras,  61  to  62c;  storage  firsts.  58 
to  60c. 

POULTRY 

Northern  and  eastern  dry  packed  tur¬ 
keys.  55  to  60c;  chickens,  soft.  4V  lbs. 
up,  38  to  45c;  medium,  30  to  35c;  broil¬ 
ers.  43  to  45c ;  fowls,  choice  large,  36 
to  38c;  medium,  30  to  32c;  squabs,  $5 
to  $7  per  doz ;  pigeons.  $3.50  to  $4  per 
doz. ;  western  dry  packed  in  boxes,  tur¬ 
keys,  choice  young.  52  to  54c ;  fair  to 
good.  30  to  40c;  old  toms,  45c;  chickens, 
4V  lbs  and  up.  32  to  36c;  under  4  lbs. 
27  to  30c;  broilers,  38  to  42e;  fowls,  4V 
lbs.  up,  33  to  35c;  4  lbs.  30  to  32c;  3 
to  3V  lbs.,  26  to  29c:  western  dry  packed 
in  barrels,  turkeys,  old.  45  to  46c;  young. 
50  to  52c;  good  to  medium.  30  to  40c; 
chickens.  4  lbs  up.  30  to  32c;  under  1 
lbs.,  26  to  28c ;  fowls.  4V  lbs.,  and  up.  32 
to  33c;  4  lbs,  up.  29  to  30c;  under  4 
lbs.  25  to  27c ;  geese,  30  to  32e ;  ducks, 
33  to  36e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowl.  28  to  32c*;  chickens,  26  to  30c; 
choice  lots  higher. 

APPLES 

Baldwins,  $3  to  85  bbl;  Greenings,  $3 
to  $4;  Northern  Spy,  $3.50  to  $5;  sweet 


apples.  $1  to  $3  bbl.  western,  box,  $2 
to  $4.50. 

FRUITS 

Oranges.  California  navels,  84  to  $7 
box  ;  Florida,  82  to  83.25  :  Indian  River, 
S3  to  $5;  grapefruit,  82.50  to  84.50: 
cranberries,  83  to  84  crate,  $10  to  $13 
bbl. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  $1.50  to  $2  per  100  lbs.  on 
track ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
hamper. 

ONIONS 

'Connecticut  Valley,  $1  to  S1.37V  per 
100-lb  bag;  natives,  75c  to  $1  bu  box; 
Spanish,  $3.50  to  $4  crate. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  $1  to  $1.25  bbl. ;  celery,  white, 
$1.50  to  $2.25  bu.  box  ;  paschal,  $3  to  $4  ; 
cucumbers.  $12  to  $30  bu  box;  lettuce, 
25  to  75c  bu,  box ;  spinach,  50c  to  $1  bu. 
box ;  squash,  native,  875  to  8100  ton ; 
western,  $50  to  $85;  string  b<*aus.  $3  to 
$4.50  basket;  beets.  $1.25  to  $2  bu  box; 
carrots,  75c  to  $1.25  bu.  box;  Cape,  $1.25 
carrots,  75c  to  $1.25  bu.  box ;  turnips,  50c 
to  $1  bu.  box;  Cane,  $1.25  to  .81.50  bag; 
peppers  $3  to  $5  crate  :  parsnip*  81  t<> 
81.25  bu. ;  radishes,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bu. 
box;  cauliflower,  50c  to  $1.50  bu.  box; 
brussels  sprouts,  15  to  18c  qt. ;  hothouse 
tomatoes,  35  to  40c  lb. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  58  to  60c.  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales ;  extras,  57c ;  extra 
firsts,  55  to  56c;  firsts,  41  to  49c:  sec¬ 
onds,  35  to  40c ;  sweet  creamery,  choice 
to  fancy,  59  to  61c;  fair  to  good,  48  to 
58c ;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality.  26  to 
28c* ;  packing  stock.  22  t<>  24c ;  fancy 
brands  of  nearby  prints  were  jobbing  at 
66  to  68c;  good  to  choice,  56  to  65c; 
fair,  53  to  55c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  first*.  75  V  to  77e  per  doz. ;  do., 
current  receipts,  73%e  per  doz. ;  Western 
extra  firsts.  74  V  to  76  Vc !  do.,  firsts,  69 
to  72c;  inferior  lots  lower;  fancy,  care¬ 
fully  selected  candled  eggs  were  jobbing 
at  87  to  8Se,  and  fair  to  choice  at  79  to 
86e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  26  to  35c;  chickens,  26  to  30c; 
roosters.  20  to  21c ;  turkeys,  35  to  50c; 
ducks,  32  to  34c;  geese,  26  to  31c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  56  to  63c:  fowls.  31  to  36c; 
chickens.  31  to  36c;  roosters.  23  to  25c; 
ducks,  38  to  42c ;  geese,  34  to  36c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  per  bbl..  $2  to  $5.50.  Oranges, 
Florida,  per  box.  $1.20  to  85.80.  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Florida,  per  box,  80c  to  $4.45.  Tan¬ 
gerines.  Florida,  per  half-box.  $1  to  $3. 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  crate,  $2.50 
to  $5  ;  do.,  per  bbl.,  $10  to  $16. 

•  VEGETABLES 

White  potatoes.  Pennsylvania,  per  cwt., 
extra  fancy,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  choice,  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  basket — No. 
1,  50  to  70c;  No.  2.  25  to  35c.  Sweet 
potatoes.  Jersey,  per  %-bu.  basket — No. 
1.  85c  to  $1.15;  No.  2.  40  to  60c.  Sweet 
potatoes.  Southern,  per  hamper.  $1.15  to 
$1.25.  Cabbage,  per  ton,  87  to  812. 
Onions,  per  100-lb.  sack,  81  to  81.25. 
Beets,  old,  per  bbl..  81.50  to  82.25.  Car¬ 
rots.  old,  per  bbl.,  8-  to  $3. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


December  24.  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
January  is  $3.18  per  100  lbs.  for  8  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancylb . 

,.  56 

@ 

57 

Good  to  Choice  . 

a 

55 

Lower  Grades....*..... . 

@ 

44 

City  made . 

2? 

a 

28 

Common  to  good  . 

<4 

<a 

54 

45 

Packing  Stock . • . 

a 

24 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy . 

..  27 

<& 

:  28 

Good  to  oholoe . 

a 

26 

Sklmt,  best.  — . 

a 

20 

Fair  to  good  . 

a 

16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy . 

a 

85 

Medium  to  good  . 

a 

83 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  nest . 

79”@ 

80 

Common  to  good . 

a 

75 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

..  83 

81 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. 

.  70 

a 

75 

I.owflr  ffraiips . 

.  52 

a 

60 

Storage,  best . 

HO 

@ 

61 

Common  to  good . 

.  42 

a 

55 

LIVE  STOCK 

a  1 1  oo 

Bulls  . 

,  „  4  00 

a 

7  00 

3  00 

a 

8  00 

Calves,  prime  veal. 100  lbs . 

12  00 

@i 

7  .50 

Culls . 

.  9  00 

@10  00 

.10  50 

an  oo 

8heep.  100  lbs . . 

.  ,  3  .50 

@ 

.5  00 

Lambs  .  . 

.10  00 

< ft  1 

2  0(1 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls.  24  to 
34c;  chickens.  24  to  30c;  roosters.  17  to 
18c:  ducks,  30_to  31c  ;  geese,  28  to  30c; 
turkeys,  50  to  52c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  •'*  <3  83 

Com.  to  good .  II  @  50 

Chickens  oholoe  lb .  43  @  45 

Fair  to  Good  . . 35  @  40 

Fowls . 30  9  37 


Roosters.... 
Ducks 
Squabs,  doz 
Geese . 


23  @  25 

35  @  40 

400  all  oo 
30  @  40 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
Sales  arc  reported  at :  Calves,  choice, 
20  to  21c;  common  to  good,  12  to  18c; 
pork.  100  to  150  lbs.  each.  14  to  15c: 
heavier.  10  to  13c:  50  to  100  lb*._  each, 
15  to  18c;  roasting  pigs.  10  to  15  lbs., 
30  to  35c ;  16  to  20  lbs..  25  to  29c.  Rab¬ 
bits  from  the  West  have  brought  30  to 
15c  per  pair  for  cottontails  and  $1  to 
$1.40  per  pair  for  jacks. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 8  7*  @  9  00 

Pea  .  5  00  @  5  50 

Medium  ..  5  50  @5  75 

Red  Kidney  .  9  50  @10  00 

White  Kidney . 15  50  @1600 

Yellow  Eye .  9  50  ttlOOO 

FRUITS 


Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  . 

Greening . 

York . 

.  350 

.  350 

.  2  7.5 

McIntosh . 

. 4  50 

.  T5 

Pears,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

POTATOES 

.  ...  300 
.  9  00 

Long  Island.  165  lbs., . 

Jersey,  1.50  lbs . 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . 

. 4  00 

. 2  50 

.  3  50 

.  75 

VEGETABLES 


@  5  50 
@  6  00 
@  4  50 
@  5  50 
@  7  00 
@  f50 
@  0  00 
@15  0<> 


@  4  25 
@  3  00 
A  4  00 
@  200 


Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  1#  @  18 

Beets,  100  bunches .  2  00  @  3  00 

Cabbage,  ton .  8  00  @13  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  60  @  2  00 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  7*  @2  25 

Onions.  100  lbs .  50  @2  00 

Squash,  bbl.... . .  100  @2  50 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  3  00  @  5  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . .  150  @2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  3  00  @  6  50 

Peppers,  bu .  4  00  @  7  00 

Romaine.bu .  1  00  @  2  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  *0  @  60 

Spinach,  bbl .  2  50  @3  25 

Cel  -  ry.  Large  crate .  2  00  @  5  00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  1  50  @3  Oh 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy, No  1.  ton .  36  00  @38  Oh 

No.  2  . 34  00  @35  00 

No.  3 .  ...  ...31  00  @33  00 

Shipping . 29  00  @30  00 

'’lover.  Mixed .  3ft  00  @36  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 20  00  @22  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 13  00  @15  00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . 

.$.63  to$.64 

Fair  to  good . 

.60 

to 

62 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores . 

.14 

Bottled.  Grade  A . 

.21 

Certified  . 

.28 

Heavy  cream.  V*  pint . 

.30 

Cheese,  lb . 

.45 

to 

.50 

Egg* — Best  . 

.90 

to 

1.00 

Fair  to  good . 

.65 

to 

.80 

Fowls  . 

.42 

to 

.45 

Turkeys  . 

.55 

to 

.68 

Chickens  . 

.45 

W* 

.50 

Lamb  chops  . 

.50 

to 

.65 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.03 

to 

.01 

Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

Some  of  these  prices  look  like  grim 
jokes  when  placed  beside  the  quotations 
with  which  tin*  new  year  opened  12 
months  ago.  Potatoes  in  larger  city 
markets  average  about  $1.65  per  100  lbs. 
the  country  over.  -V  year  ago  tin*  ^cor¬ 
responding  average  was  about  85.75. 
Cabbage  is  selling  at  811  per  ton  in 
Cincinnati,  where  a  year  ago  the  price 
was  885  and  the  contrast  is  nearly  as 
great  in  other  cities.  Onions  range  < of 
to  81.25  per  100  lbs.  in  large  lots  com¬ 
pared  with  85  to  86  a  year  ago.  Bald¬ 
win  apples  sell  at  84  to  85  per  barrel  for 
best  grade*,  compared  with  87  to  $8  last 
season. 

The  apple  market  began  to  show  signs 
of  weakness  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  and  the  prices  may  be  considered 
about  25c  per  barrel  lower,  on  the  aver¬ 
age.  The  general  range  in  leading  states 
for  standard  varieties,  best  grades,  is 
$3.75  to  84.50.  Northwestern  apples 
have  shown  little  decline  but  prices  have 
been  more  irregular  in  city  markets  with 
quite  a  premium  ou  the  large  sizes.  The 
northwestern  crop  seems  to  run  to  small 
sizes  this  season. 

The  general  weakness  at  the  end  of  the 
year  included'  onions  and  cabbage  also, 
both  these  lines  being  extremely  dull, 
and  draggy  and  reaching  lowest  levels  of 
the  season.  A  general  range  of  75c  to 
81  covers  the  onion  market  in  leading 
cities.  Then*  is  a  great  deal  of  stock  of¬ 
fered  in  New  York.  Massachusetts  and 
middle  western  producing  sections  and  no 
very  active  buying.  The  price  is  hardly 
above  .$1  at  shipping  points  anywhere. 
The  cabbage  market  is  suffering  addi¬ 
tional  depression  since  the  freezing 
weather  which  injured  the  keeping  qual¬ 
ity  of  some  of  the  stock  and  forced  it 
upon  tin*  market  for  quick  sale.  The  re¬ 
sult.  was  that  prices  have  been  often 
lower  in  some  city  markets  than  at  ship¬ 
ping  points.  The  general  range  in  cities 
is  810  to  815  per  ton.  The  markets 
ought  to  do  better  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  as  most  of  the  half  frozen  cabbage 
will  he  out  of  the  way  or  unsalable  by 
that  time.  Swbet  potatoes  are  holding 
prices  in  northern  markets  better  than 
some  other  lines  with  the  average  price 
of  about  $3  per  bbl.  and  81.50  to  82  per 
bushel  hamper,  but  apparently  they  are 
not  netting  shippers  much  more  than 
white  stock  the  margin  being  greater  on 
account  of  the  perishable  nature  of  sweet 
potatoes,  g.  b.  f. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Catarrh 

I  have  a  mare  10  years  old  which  has 
a  discharge  from  one  nostril  of  a  grayish 
color,  with  a  bad  smell.  We  notice  it 
more  when  she  is  worked  and  is  warmed 
up;  has  had  it  two  or  three  months.  She 
has  a  good  appetitie,  but  is  thin  ;  seems 
to  feel  dull.  She  does  not  cough  or  seem 
to  have  any  cold.  Can  you  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  for  her?  H.  p. 

Delaware. 

A  diseased  molar  tooth  in  the  upper 
jaw  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  dis¬ 
charging  nostril  is  in  all  probability  the 
cause  of  the  catarrh,  and  if  so  the  tooth 
should  be  extracted  by  a  veterinarian. 
Take  the  mare  to  a  competent  veterina¬ 
rian  for  examination  and  he  will  first 
make  sure  that  glanders  is  not  the  cause. 
When  that  disease  is  found  present  the 
horse  has  to  be  destroyed  in  accordance 
with  State  law.  Trephining  of  the  skull 
usually  is  necessary  for  the  removal  of  a 
molar  tooth  well  back  in  the  jaw. 


Mange  in  Cat 

We  have  a  pet  cat  and  for  the  past 
couple  of  weeks  she  seems  to  have  the 
itch  about  the  head  and  ears  ;  sometimes 
she  scratches  so  hard  it  start  to  bleed  and 
looks  like  a  sore.  Some  say  it  is  the 
mange.  Is  there  any  cure  for  he:-,  and 
what  does  the  mange  look  like?  What 
causes  it?  A.  j.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

There  are  two  forms  of  mange  in  cats 
fl),  notoedric,  due  to  the  parasite,  Notoe- 
dres  cati,  and  (2)  auricular  mange, 
caused  by  Otodectes  cynotis.  The  first 
named  variety  affects  the  head,  causing 
itching,  scabby  sores.  If  neglected  the 
affected  cat  may  become  gradually  more 
and  more  emaciated  and  eventually  die. 
Auricular  mange  is  comparatively  rare 
in  cats  and  affects  the  ears,  causing 
brown,  foul-smelling  discharge,  shaking 
of  the  head  and  ears,  itching,  scratching, 
etc.  Clip  off  the  hair  and  remove  scabs 
by  washing  with  soap,  hot  water  and 
washing  soda.  Then  rub  in  very  thor¬ 
oughly  a  5  per  cent  ointment  of  salicylic 
acid  and  lanolin  to  remove  the  epithelium 
and  afterward  rub  in  daily  an  ointment 
composed  of  one  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
half  part  of  potassium  carbonate  and  four 
parts  of  lanolin. 


Collar  Sore;  Worms 

1.  What  is  a  good  remedy  for  a  raw 
sore  on  a  horse’s  shoulder?  2.  What  is 
good  for  worms  in  a  horse?  s.  a.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  An  old,  chronic  collar  sore  is  best 
treated  by  removal  with  the  knife,  then 
wet  the  wound  two  or  three  times  daily 
with  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  sugar  of 
lead  and  six  drams  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
a  pint  of  soft  water.  Label  the  bottle 
“poison”  and  shake  it  well  before  use. 
This  treatment  is  also  best  when  there  is 
a  little  flat,  red  sore  in  the  center  of  a 
baggy  pad  of  swelling,  or  for  a  hard  tumor 
felt  under  the  skin.  2.  If  a  veterinarian 
cannot  be  employed  to  treat  the  horse, 
feed  him  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of 
wheat  bran  ;  dampen  this  feed  and  in  it 
mix  night  and  morning  for  a  week  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
table  salt  and  one  part  each,  by  weight, 
of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  ( powdered  cop¬ 
peras)  aqd  flowers  of  sulphur;  then  stop 
for  10  days,  when  the  treatment  should  be 
repeated  for  another  week. 


How  many  cows  in  your  dairy 
are  in  A-l  health? 


LAST  YEAR  this  splendid 
5-year-old  GUERNSEY, 
besides  this  notable  mark  in 
milk  production,  had  a  butter- 
fat  total  of  653.4  lbs. 


Prevention  of  disease  is 

thefirstchapterinthe  gospel 
of  profitable  dairying. 

Not  every  cow  in  your  dairy  can 
make  a  conspicuous  production 
record,  but  not  one  of  them 
should  be  allowed  to  limp  along 
as  “poor  milkers”  when  their 
yearly  yield  could  be  decidedly 
raised  by  keeping  the  organs  of 
production  in  a  top-notch  health 
condition. 

This  health  program  does  not 
mean  an  expensive  veterinary 
service;  in  most  cases  an  ade¬ 
quate  home  treatment  is  simple 
and  easy.  The  most  prevalent 
cow  diseases,  such  as  Retained 


Afterbirth,  Abortion, Barrenness, 
Scouring,  Bunches  and  Milk 
Fe  ver,  are  directly  due  to  a  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  digestive  or  genital 
organs.  Proper  treatment  will 
make  them  function  normally. 

KOW-KARE  is  distinctly  a  cow 
medicine;  it  acts  directly  on  these 
organs,  with  prompt  and  notice¬ 
able  results.  The  KOW-KARE 
treatment  is  so  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  no  wonder  it  is  so 
widely  used. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and 
druggists  sell  KOW-KARE;  70c 
and  $il.40  packages.  Let  us  send 
you  our  free  book,  “The  Home 
Cow  Doctor,” 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Manufacturers  of  KOW-KARE  and  BAG  BALM 


Such  profitable  producers 
are  only  found  in  the  dairies 
where  cow  health  is  carefully 
guarded. 

NOTE:  The  trade-mark  name  has 
been  changed  from  KOW-KURE  to 
KOW-KARE — a  name  more  ex¬ 
pressive  of  both  the  PREVENTIVE 
and  CURA  TIVE  qualities  of  the 
remedy.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
change  in  formula  or  manufacture. 


Meat  Brine  for  Hogs 

The  following  is  a  remedy  for  paralysis 
in  pigs.  It  is  brine,  rather  hot;  pork 
brine  is  best.  I  have  known  of  bad  cases 
being  cured  with  it.  Right  here  I  want  to 
put  in  a  word  of  caution  ;  never  put  brine 
in  your  swill.  I  knew  a  man  who  lost  40 
fine  hogs  by  feeding  them  pork  brine  in 
their  swill.  MRS.  M.  B.  P. 

New  York. 

Meat  brine  is  deadly  to  hogs,  and  a 
small  amount  often  proves  poisonous. 
We  cannot  recommend  the  treatment  ad¬ 
vised  by  our  correspondent,  who  gives  no 
particulars  relative  to  the  dose  or  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  given  internally  or  applied  exter¬ 
nally. 


Mammitis 

A  few  days  ago  we  bought  a  cow  with 
calf  four  days  old.  The  second  time  we 
milked  her  the  milk  was  like  mucus.  One 
part  of  her  udder  was  swollen  and  the 
milk  from  that  teat  was  very  dark,  al¬ 
most  reddish  in  color,  and  lumpy.  The 
swelling  is  better,  but  the  milk  is  just  the 
same.  She  also  has  lump  above  the 
teats.  Could  it  be  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder,  and  is  it  safe  to  use  the  milk? 
What  would  you  advise  us  to  do?  F.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

The  milk  from  the  affected  quarter  of 
the  udder  is  unfit  for  use,  and  as  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  a  possible  cause  of  lumps  in  the 
udder  and  the  other  symptoms  you  de¬ 
scribe,  we  should  advise  you  to  have  the 
cow  tested  with  tuberculin.  Any  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  can  apply  the  test. 
Meanwhile  milk  four  times  daily,  massag¬ 
ing  the  udder  each  time,  and  at  night  rub 
in  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  pure 
turpentine  and  fluid  extracts  of  poke  root 
and  belladonna  leaves,  and  eight  parts  of 
lard  or  sweet  oil.  Each  evening  mix  in 
the  feed  or  give  in  water  as  a  drench  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  powdered  poke  root 
and  saltpeter  until  the  trouble  clears  up. 
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Our 
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Year 


Direct  from  Factory  to  Yon 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
2,  S,  4,  6,  8,  12,  16,  22  and  30  H-P. 

LOW  PRICES 

Don’t  wait  if  you  need  any  size  or 
Btyle  engine.  NOW  is  the  time  to  buy. 
Life  Guarantee  Against  Defects. 

Big  surplus  horse-power.  Above  price  In¬ 
cludes  engine  complete  on  skids,  ready  to 
operate  when  you  get  it.  Safe  delivery  guaran- 

fordMiSI£9d,2?;ofact^yB^ipment’  Write  or  wire 
for  New  Big  Engine  Catalog  FREE. 

Witte  Engine  Works 


1803  Oakland  Ave. 
1883  Empire  Bldg. 


KANSAS  CITY,  M 
PITTSBURGH,  P 


M  O  C  A  C  C2  (TO  Richest  Feed  Lowest  Co 
*  „Vr L-O  Writs  For  Special  Prii 
HEW  YORK  MOUSSES  COMPANY.  30  Gburcb  St.  New  York  Ci 


FROM 

Factory 


r  • i 

We  guarantee  every  garment.  Save 
money  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory. 
We  know  overalls  and  jumpers  and  know 
how  to  make  them.  We  know  how  good 
overalls  should  stand  up.  Stand-All  work 
garments  are  made  for  strength.  We 
guarantee  against  ripping  and  imperfec¬ 
tions.  See  the  material  itself  before  you 
buy — samples  of  material  and  complete 
catalogue  with  prices  and  measurement 
blanks  sent  promptly. 

STANDISH  &  ALDEN,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  102,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


WE  BUY  RAW  FURS 

Our  Price  List  Is  Now  Ready 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

107  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


Come  to  New  Jersey 

FERTILE  LAND  AT  LOW  PRICES 

World’s  best  markets  near  by.  Enjoy  prosperity  under 
ideal  living  conditions.  Write 

LAND  REGISTRY  Stale  House  TRENTON,  N.J. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


147  Acres  3i,o°7«'hT‘“; 

grain,  village  farm,  high  school,  hank,  stores  and 
Kail  road  Station.  Churches,  Factories.  Rouse  with 
improvements,  sidewalks  laid,  all  goes  for 
!S  13,500,  part  cash,  Son  lost  one  leg.  Must  sell. 

HA  I.L’S  FA  KM  AGENCY,  Oweoo,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


New  York  State  FARMS  u^r^oTl6  £ 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
p-  ice  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  lne„  Dept.  I.  Olean,  N.  »• 


WOOXa  wa. nted 

F  A  It  VI KK8,  have  your  wool  manufactured  into  useful 
goods,  such  as  Bed  Blankets,  Comfort,  Baiting,  Flannel 
and  Yarn.  Custom  Work  Only.  Write  for  Particulars. 

M.  J.  CLAPPER,  "Wool  Mfg.,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


VI  -  --  -  *  _  Even  established  cases 

ssone  opavm 

or  money  back.  $2.08  a 
bottle  postpaid.  Send  for  FREE  Vest-Pocket  Veterinary 
Adviser.  Describes  Spavins  aud  200  other  horseand  cattle  ailments. 

FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300Unlon  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  oil  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address  : 

‘The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RITUAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve.  _ _ _ 


The  Labor  Question 

There  is  now  a  great  change  in  the 
farm  labor  situation  ;  a  large  number  of 
men  looking  for  work  and  no  orders.  It 
seems  rather  early  in  the  season  for  so 
few  orders,  as  I  am  sure  there  ought  to 
be  a  lot  of  work  still  on  the  farms.  It 
certainly  looks  like  a  bad  Winter,  as  far 
as  unemployment  is  concerned,  and  I  hope 
the  present  shortage  of  orders  for  farm 
help  will  be  of  short  duration.  S.  p. 

Our  reports  generally  show  that  indus¬ 
tries  are  slacking  down  so  that  many 
workmen  are  going  out  of  employment. 
There  will  be  hard  times  in  many  cities 
this  Winter  among  the  improvident  classes 
who  never  save.  As  it  looks  now,  the 
farm  labor  problem  ought  to  be  easier  next 
Spring. 


ALONG  THE 

Seaboard 

the  south's  newest  groat  railway- 

In  Florida  farmers  get  ** hot-house” 
prices  for  pastured  Iambs.  Ewes  drop 
lambs  from  November  to  January  which 
are  pastured  on  oats,  rye  and  rape.  By 
April  they  have  a  well-grown,  fat,  65-lb. 
lamb  ready  for  market. 

Two  Crops  of  Com 

Corn  can  be  planted  in  February,  har¬ 
vested  in  May;  planted  again  in  April 
and  harvested  again  in  September.  Velvet 
beans,  planted  with  the  crop,  give  the 
equivalent  of  16  additional  bushels. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  yet  un¬ 
touched  by  the  plow,  productive  prairie 
lands — and  hammock  soils  that  grow  75 
bushels  of  corn — and  muck  soils  that  pro¬ 
duce  even  more.  Model  schools  and 
churches,  excellent  roads. 

Write  for  information  about  Fla.,  Ga., 
Ala.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.  and  Va.  farm  opportu¬ 
nities. 

J.  M.  Jones,  General  Development  Agent 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Boom  152,  Royster  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Reduction  of  Immigration 

I  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of 
sounding  the  alarm  against  the  proposed 
plan  for  restricting  immigration.  There 
is  nothing  needed  so  much  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  America  as  several 
million  new  workmen  from  Central  Eu¬ 
rope.  . 

In  Monmouth  County,  N.  J..  we  had 
to  pay  as  high  as  $5  per  day  for  workmen 
to  help  haul  cornstalks  into  the  barnyard 
for  horse  feed.  Farming  cannot  stand 
such  wages,  and  nothing  will  bring  the 
wages  down  except  more  workmen  who 
have  had  experience  in  farming  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  he  a  great 
mistake  to  restrict  immigration.  In  fact. 
I  would  make  it  very  easy  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  people  to  como  here,  restricting  only 
those  who  are  criminals  or  have  conta¬ 
gious  diseases.  Of  course,  this  movement 
is  being  promoted  by  the  labor  unions, 
and  I  have  never  heard  labor  unions  ad¬ 
vance  one  single  thing  which  was  not 
against  the  best  interests  of  American 
agriculture.  In  my  judgment,  every 
workman  who  comes  here  from  Europe  is 
adding  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  wealth 
of  America.  If  I  had  the  running  of 
things.  I  would  send  our  idle  ships  over 
there  and  bring  them  here  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  and  then  distribute 
them  throughout  the  country. 

New  Jersey.  theron  ji ’Campbell. 

R.  N.-Y. — From  a  look  at  the  immi¬ 
grants  now  pouring  into  this  country  we 
do  not  believe  in  opening  the  doors  with¬ 
out  restriction.  It  seems  to  be  evident 
that  the  most  desirable  classes  are  not 
coining.  We  believe  there  is  a  movement 
to  dump  thousands  of  undesirables  upon 
us.  and  we  are  in  favor  of  keeping  such 
people  out. 


What  About  Those  Abandoned  Farms? 

I  noticed  that  there  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  abandoned  farms  in  Massachusetts. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  know  about 
the  conditions  of  these  farms,  whether 
they  are  worth  renting  or  could  be 
rented.  I  would  rather  have  a  farm 
suited  for  grain  and  dairying.  I  am  a 
Hoosier.  I  was  born  and  reared  on  a 
farm  about  seven  miles  from  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Ind.  I  have  been  married  eight 
years.  The  first  four  years  I  rented  about 
100  acres,  and  the  last  four  years  I 
rented  about  210  acres.  I  raised  over 
15,000  bushels  of  grain  in  the  last  three 
years,  besides  hay  and  stock.  I  have  had 
experience  in  sheep  and  hog  raising,  cat¬ 
tle  feeding  and  dairying.  Last  year  I 
raised  and  mai’keted  150  head  of  hogs. 
I  have  owned  and  operated  practically 
all  pieces  of  modern  farm  machinery.  I 
am  28  years  of  age.  with  wife  and  two 
hoys,  sevoi^  and  five.  We  moved  from 
Indianapolis  to  Beaufort.  N.  C..  where 
1  lost  a  little  sum  of  money  in  a  bad  land 
proposition.  On  seeing  my  condition  I 
left  my  place  there  and  bought  here.  I 
have  now  sold  this,  and  am  looking  for 
something  more  productive  and  nearer 
like  the  West.  I  have  $800  on  hand, 
besides  a  team,  small  tools  and  other 
stock.  On  account  of  my  limited  capi¬ 
tal  I  would  rather  go  in  partnership  with 
a  man  who  would  do  the  right  thing. 
Virginia.  A.  H.  tinkle. 

There  are  no  abandoned  farms  in  this 
section  that  are  really  worth  cultivating. 
A  man  could  take  one  and  go  on  and 
make  a  living  if  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  capital  expended.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  while  there  are  no  abandoned  farms, 
there  are  many  farms  which  are  not 
being  worked  as  individual  farms,  or  are 
not  being  worked  at  all  to  their  capacity. 
mm  A  1/  F  U  F  y  C  I  AVI  own  such  a  farm  myself  in  Vermont 
■VI  /%  t  ■■  E,  1^,  w  ■  which  will  carry  around  20  head  of  cat- 


“I  Now  Hear  Clearly’ 
You,  Too,  Can  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  400.000  users  have  testified  to 
the  wouderful  results  obtained  from  the 
“Acousticon,”  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
urging  every  deaf  person,  without  a 
penny  of  expense  and  entirely  at  our  risk, 
to  accept  the 

1921  Acousticon 

For  lO  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit — No  Expense 

Just  write  saving  that  you  are  hard  ofhearincr 
and  will  try  the  "Acousticon  "  The  trial  will 
not  cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  de¬ 
livery  charges. 

WARNING  !  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
everyone  should  not  make  as  liberal  a  trial 
oiler  as  we  do,  so  do  not  send  money  for  any 
instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 
The  “Acousticon’'  has  improvements  and 
patented  features  which  cannot  beduplieated, 
so  no  matter  what  you  have  tried  iu  the  past 
send  for  your  free  trial  of  the  "Acousticon 
today  aud  convince  yourself  —  you  alone  to 
decide. 

Dictograph  Products  Corp. 

1350  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


that  would  furnish  a  profitable  living  to 
a  person  who  worked  them  with  reason¬ 
able  intelligence.  This  man’s  limited 
capital  would  hardly  be  enough  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  and  furnish  the  working  cap¬ 
ital  necessarv.  If  he  was  the  right  man 
he  could  take  one  of  these  farms  and 
make  good  on  it.  but  as  usual  it  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  man.  J-  r. 

Franklin  Co..  Mass. 

The  Art  of  Neighboring 

After  reading  A.  R.  C.’s  article  upon 
“Lost  Art  of  Neighboring,”  on  page  liyy. 
I  thought  the  matter  over  and  studied  it 
out.  and  this  is  the  reason.  I  believe,  for 
the  lost  art  of  neighboring^ 

The  writer  states  that  with  our  labor- 
saving  machinery  we  ought  to  have  more 
time  now  than  our  forefathers  had  a 
half-centurv  ago.  We  ought,  if  we  had 
the  help  to  go  with  our  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery.  and  also  one  must  remember  we 
are  tilling  about  double  tne  land  and  milk¬ 
ing  almost  double  the  number  of  cows, 
keeping  a  good  deal  more  stock  all  around 
than  thev  did  half  a  century  ago.  bo 
our  modern  machinery  is  simply  taking 
the  place  of  the  day  help  that  once  was 
so  abundant  in  our  small  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  also  doing  the  work  that  a 
few  years  ago  our  steady  year-round 
farm  help  did. 

Another  thing :  half  a  century  ago  al¬ 
most  every  farmer  lived  and  worked  his 
own  farm.'  and  there  was  a  tendency  then 
to  neighbor  more  because  of  the  keen  in¬ 
terest  put  out  by  all  farmers  to  try  to 
make  hie  farm  produce  more  and  better 
than  his  neighbor.  They  could  then  go 
visiting,  and  the  host  and  hostess  would 
be  proud  of  their  stock  and  crops,  and 
take  their  visitors  around  the  farm, 
through  the  barn  and  house,  and  boast 
of  their  labors.  But  today  what  a  change  ! 
The  old  farmers  have  either  passed  away 
to  a  better  land,  or  retired,  or  rented 
their  farms.  Their  children  have  mostly 
gone  to  the  cities,  and  our  present  farm¬ 
ers  today  are  mostly  renters  who  formerly 
lived  in' our  extra  houses  and  worked  by 
the-  day.  If  they  didn’t,  their  forefathers 
did.  and  after  accumulating  a  little  ma¬ 
chinery  they  rent  farms  on  shares  and 
take  what  they  can  from  the  farm  in  one 
year,  and  then  move  on  to  another.  Is  it 
any  wonder  we  do  not  neighbor  more? 
These  people  neighbor  among  themselves, 
perhaps  travel  six  to  seven  miles  to  visit 
one  of  their  kind. 

Around  here  those  who  owii  and  operate 
their  own  farms  neighbor  just  as  much 
as  they  did  half  a  century  ago.  There 
are  some  farmers  who  live  in  the  same 
township  year  after  year,  rent  farms  and 
only  change  when  they  see  a  chance  of  bet¬ 
terment.  and  are  a  help  and  blessing  to  a 
community.  These  people  also  are  back 
and  forth  with  their  neighbors.  But  when 
A.  R.  C.  thinks  that  the  art  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  is  banished,  she  is  mistaken  :  it  is  just 
changed  a  trifle,  and  there  is  a  line  drawn 
between  two  classes  of  people. 

A.  S.  W. 


By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  ia  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  * 

profits  larger. 

MANN’S  “oKl  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days'  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


tie,  yet  I  am  uow  only  cutting  the  hay 
and  selling  it  because  of  labor  conditions 
during  the  war.  I  might  think  of  offering 
it  to  such  a  man  as  your  correspondent 
if  terms  could  be  made  which  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  advantageous  to  us.  I  have 
a  furnished  house,  with  some  farm  tools, 
but  no  stock  at  present. 

I  know  of  two  farms  iu  this  county  of 
approximately  100  acres  each  which  are 
good,  attractive  farms,  and  can  be  bought 
for  right  around  $3,000.  The  buildings 
could  not  probably  be  replaced  for  per¬ 
haps  twice  this  amount.  Both  are  farms 


Let  Us  Have  Truthful  Clothing 

At  the  ‘'Truth-in-fabric”  hearing  on  the 
French  bill  one  of  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  against  it  was  that  “it  was. ad¬ 
vocated  by  a  few  misinformed  and  mis¬ 
guided  wool  growers.”  If  that  had  any 
semblance  of  truth  there  must  have  been 
a  change.  I  have  the  following  letter 
from  an  official  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  iii  a  Western  State  : 

“I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  resolutions 
asking  for  a  speedy  passage  of  the 
French-Capper  law.  signed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Musicians  of  this  city. 
The  central  body  of  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor  meets  the  19th.  I  will 
get  their  endorsement  and  forward  it. 
Also  one  from  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

“I  am  for  American-made  and  grown 
goods.  My  brother  and  I  fought  iu  the 
war  for  truth.  Now  let's  have  it  in  cloth¬ 
ing.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  wear  aud 
ought  to  get  home-grown  wool  clothes 
and  not  cast-off  rags.”  J.  O,  m. 

There  is  a  wonderful  stir  among  the 
farmers.  They  are  bunching  in  cities 
every  day.  planning.  Eastern^  men  are 
not  so  badly  off  as  Western.  Very  many 
Western  stockmen  carry  their  equipment 
on  money  borrowed  in  the  banks,  "as  mer¬ 
chants  do  on  their  rolling  stock,  aud  the 
drop  on  meats,  grain  and  wool  amounts 
to  over  $5,000,000,000.  It  will  break  a 
lot  of  them.  Representative  men  from  all 
the  wool  States  are  in  Washington  uow 
looking  for  relief  from  Congress.  To  show 
the  condition  of  wool,  a  worsted  firm  has 
bought  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of 
wool  from  the  Antipodes  at  20  cents  de¬ 
livered.  Since  the  counterfeit  shoddy  has 
supplanted  wool  it  is  possible  to  get  it  at 
lLtle  more  than  the  cost  of  shipping.  Now 
it  is  a  question  whether  we  will  let  the 
industry  be  killed  outright,  or  compel  a 
law  that  will  put  wool  and  its  counter¬ 
feit  each  where  they  belong.  The  rag 
men.  to  still  the  tempest,  are  in  favor  of 
a  “misbranding”  law.  If  successful  they 
will  not  brand,  leaving  the  matter  just 
where  it  is.  Every  friend  of  sheep  and 
every  person  who  wants  clothese  tit  to 
wear  had  better  wake  up. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Makes  Hens  Lay 
Winter  Eggs 

MIX  RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER 
with  their  daily  ration.  Soon  you 
havecackling  red  comb  chickens  lay¬ 
ing  more  and  more  eggs  each  week. 

RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER 
tones  up  the  egg  producing  organs. 
Used  by  professional  poultrymen 
for  thirty  years.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
38c  and  we  will  send  you  postpaid 
1-lb.  trial  package. 

Beware  of  Roup! 

One  ounce  of  prevention  is  equal 
to  a  pound  of  cure.  RUST'S  ROUP 
POWDER  kept  regularly  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  of  the  fowls  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter  months  will  keep  your 
flocks  free  from  this  dreaded  disease. 

Wood’s  Poultry  Special  mailed  free 
on  request. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons 

Richmond,  Virginia 
Successors  to  Wm.  Rust  &  Son 


Eggs- 


Less 
Cost 

The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 

aurer’s  “Kwality” 
Meat  Scrap 

because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul¬ 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash. 
PlJPr  Farmer’s  Almanac.  Generous 
rnCC  samples  of  "Kwality”  Products. 
Write  Today 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Depl.  10  Newark,  New  Jersey 


M 


Chick 
Manna 
Raises  ’Em 


-<V  ‘ 


Baby  chicks,  turkeys,  pheasants,  clc .  need 
a  natural  nourishing  food  for  the  first  ten 
days.  Feed  them  F.T.  C,  Chtch  Manna. 
Watch  them  thrive  and  grow.  It  contains 
natural  elements  and  prevents  the  killing 
bowel  trouble  caused  by  pasty  mixtures 
and  grams  they  cannot  yet  digest.  Endorsed 
by  successful  poultrymen  since  18bd. 

Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  write 
direct  to  us.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded, 

F.  P,  CASSEL’S  SON 
Box  501 
Lansdale,  Pa. 


$ 


iC  95  Buys  140-Egg  Champion  I 

13  Belle  City  Incubator] 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  — ~  Jj— 

Fibre  Board ,  Self-Regulated . 

^9.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot-  ♦7jl« 

Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  wm  Ir 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and 
allowed  on  Express. 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Shai  3  fn 
nay  $1,000  In  Prizes,  or  write  for 
Free  Book,  “Hatching  Facts.'  It 
tells  everything,  -lim  Rohan.  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


EKS2 


Incubator  &  Brooder 

both  are  made  of 
'  California  Redwood, 

Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  triple  walls.cop- 

I  per  tank, nursery. egg  tester.ther-  f 

mometer,  30  days'  trial— money  back 

ifnotO.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog.’  _ 

JroncJad^ncubatoi^oJBcxM^RacinejWiSjj 
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THE  HENYARD 


Poultry  House 


Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  abso¬ 
lutely  rainproof:  also,  ventilator  above  the  swing¬ 
ing  window.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts.  E.  C. 
YOUNG  CO.,  10  Depot  Street,  Randolph,  Mass. 

CELLULOID  LEGBANDS 

ni  colors,  5  sizes,  'feD  age  of  hens 
on  sight.  State  breed.  Circular  free 
25— 40c;  50— ~Ocj  100— #1.20. 
Splrnlet.  Co.,  Huguenot  Park,  X.  Y, 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity 

for  someone  to  start  the  Poultry  Business  in 
advance  of  the  customary  way  — wish  to  dispose 
of  my  Strain  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns. 
I  Dose  birds  are  the  result  of  6  years’  trapnestiiur and 
Selective  breeding  by  myself  to  produce  a  better 
Leghorn.  Flock  consists  of  330  May  hatched  Pullets, 
170  Breeders  and  1.7  Male  Birds.  Price  $1  260  00  at 
my  plant,  WILD  ROSE  POULTRY  FARM,  I  92  Main 
Street,  Madison,  N.  J.  Tel.  493. 


co mb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

OVER  A  HUNDRED  CHOICE  BIRDS 

raised  and  now  (Dec.  20th)  running  on  free  range 
in  the  pines  of  South  Jersey,  to  select  from.  Right 
type.  Bred  right.  Can  spare  a  few  more  hatching 
eggs  during  January  and  February.  This  strain  has 
been  makmg.good  for  over  fifteen  years. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  -  Vineland,  N,  J. 

Improve  the  Laying  of  Your  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

by  using  our  Cockerels  from  trapnested  liens.  Prices  and 
V  }8°-2°0eggs,  *4 ; 200-310,  $5  ;  210-220,  RKI : 
*20-244.  f ,  Sired  by  Cockerels  whose  dams  laid  not  less 
t bail  2o0.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

V A1.1.KY  EGG  FAItM,  LITTI.E  VALLEY.  X.  Y, 

S  A.  L  E  Cornell  Certified 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cockerels 

Large  oaretully  bred  stock.  Here  is  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  excellent  utility  stock  at  farmer’s 
pi  ices.  A.  C.  ANDEREGG.  care  Lee  Center  Stage,  Rome,  N.Y. 

Hatched S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Pullets  ^veko^ 

strains  S2.5Q  each.  J,  GUT  LESHER,  Northumb.rland,  P.. 

sale  A  Few  Choice  Barred  Rock  Cockerels  TSP 

strain.  S3. 50  each.  HOWARD  JOHNSON, SerfcautirlJle,  N.  J. 

I™d  Hamburg'  Cockerels  s?LI* 

H.  L.  WHEELER,  West  Edmeston,  New  York 

COCKEREL S-Barred  P.  Rocks 

from  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay  stock.  Husky,  farm 

«■  V,!  w.'l!''wSla7't. ‘Si'.y , 

Bull  OrpinglM  Cockerels  JSfog SSffKy.. 

FOR 
SALE 

Enormous  Bone  an 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH. 


Ailing  Pullets 

Y\  ill  you  advise  hip  as  to  wliat  is  wrong 
with  my  chickens?  They  are  all  Spring 
birds,  AY hite  Rock.  They  seem  sill  right, 
then  in  a  few  days  quite  a  number  of 
them  will  become  droopy  and  draw  in 
their  heads,  then  eyes  close  ahd  they  die. 
I  have  lost  quite  a  number  within  the 
last  three  months.  I  notice  under  their 
wings  it  seems  all  dried  up,  and  the  eye 
closes  and  seems  swelled  up;  they  do  not 
put  their  heads  under  (he  wing. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  j.  k. 

^  °u  do  not  give  sufficient  particulars 
to  enable  one  to  form  any  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  trouble  affecting  your 
flock.  Swollen,  running  eyes  and  nos- 
irils,  with  a  more  or  less  fetid  odor  to  the 
discharge,  is  one  of  the  prominent  symp¬ 
toms  of  roup,  but  this  is  usually  a  more 
chronic  disorder,  not  killing  within  a  few 
days.  It  is  possible  that  you  have  chronic 
roup  in  your  flock,  with  occasional  deaths, 
hut  from  the  fact  that  these  are  all  pul¬ 
lets  and  cockerels  of  this  year’s  hatch, 
it  does  not  seem  likely.  m.  b.  d. 


Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

.4  0  D/,,.  .1  IT ,  * 


Frame.  "Equal  to  the  Be™. 

Th*  Locusts,’’  Brockport,  New  York 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHIiVG  EGGS 

fo, C.J! LEGHORNS  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
Island  REDS  Guarantee  sale  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARA  I>  TS  !<’ 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penna. 


T  U  R  Purebred  BOP  It  BON 

“•*  w  ■■  *-  ■  w  R  E  i>  s.  Early  Jav- 

lngaml  pi  olil.e  strain.  Mr., T,  H,  SMITH.  Hopewril  Junction,  N  Y. 

XjIGHT  brahnia  cockerels 

i'  t^tj!,st  "'°'V  >“•  Blue  11  at  Cor- 

i,  in,  V,'- tr,N  Sll°"  •  SI  O  buys  either  of  his  two  brothers 
Mollie  Wellington  strain.  L.  G.  Rnckel,  Walden,  NY.’ 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

«tS5oa,h.  Will  ship  C.O.I).  4.  J.  FELl7u„?dril,  Pa.’ 


PE;  DUCKS 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS,  ISLIP,  N  Y 


Rohhito  All  prominent  Species 
ndUUlIo  Exhibition  and  Breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
each.  Bleeding  and  Care  of  Rab¬ 
bits  70c.  Department  A,  JOSEPH  BLANK 
42B  Highland  Ave-,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  V. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
l  eg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK.  Somerville.  N.  J. 

HENLEY’S  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30tb  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Feeding  Laying  Hens  and  Pullets 

What  is  considered'  the  best  feed  for 
pullets  about  starting  to  lay.  also  yearling 
hens*?  Do  you  consider  it  wise  to  let 
chickens  run  out  as  long  as  weather  its 
favorable  like  we  have  been  having,  or 
do  you  get  best  results  penned  up? 

South  Orange,  N.  J.  c.  II.  E. 

Laying  hens  and  pullets  should  have 
mixed  whole  grains,  fed  morning  and  night 
in  the  litter.  _  This  scratch  grain  should 
be  made  up  of  half,  or  more,  cracked  corn 
or  wheat,  or  both,  and  the  balance  may  be 
composed  of  oats,  barley  and  huckwlieat. 
It,  is  not  necessary  that  anything  more 
than  corn  or  wheat  be  fed  in  this  way, 
but  .a.  greater  variety  is  usually  given,  la 
addition  to  this  whole  grain  ration,  a 
mash  composed  of  ground  grains  and  mill¬ 
ing  by-products,  with  the  addition  of  ani¬ 
mal  food,  should  be  kept  constantly  before 
the  fowls,  dry,  or  fed  once  daily  in  a 
moistened  condition.  Such  a  mash  may 
be  made  up  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
corn  meal,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats  or  gluten  feed  and  meat  scrap. 
Other  combinations  may  be  made,  but  the 
above  is  a  simple  out',  containing  tin1 
necessary  ingredients  of  a  well-balanced 
ration  for  egg  production. 

Probably  the  greater  proportion  of  poul- 
trymen  prefer  to  keep  the  ground  mash 
before  the  fowls  at  all  times.  Being  fed 
dry  in  this  way,  they  will  not  eat  more 
than  they  need,  and  the  whole  grain  will 
be  eagerly  looked  for.  As  to  quantity, 
the  fowls  should  have  all  that  they  will 
Bat,  about  equally  divided  between  ‘whole 
grain  and  ground  mash.  By  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  more 
palatable  whole  grain  fed.  the  amount  of 
mash  consumed  to  satisfy  the  appetites 
of  the  fowls  may  be  regulated. 

The  health  and  vigor  of  growing  chick¬ 
ens  will  be  enhanced  by  giving  them  the 
freedom  of  a  range  until  cold,  sour 
weather  causes  them  to  seek  shelter. 

m.  b.  n. 

Cost  of  Feed 

Having  seen  the  question  asked  bv  E 
I*.  J ..  Massachusetts,  on  page  1841.'  and 
the  answer  he  received  by  M.  B.  D..  would 
like  fo  know  if  there  is  not  a  mistake  in 
his  figuring  m  regard  to  the  cost  of  feed 

New  Jersey.  Mrs.  j.  w. 

The  figures  given  are  not  my  own.  but 
were  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  fourth 
annual  laying  contest  at  Storrs,  Conn 
issued  in  September,  1010.  These  cost 
figures  could  not.  of  course,  be  taken  as 
representing  those  of  today,  since  due  al¬ 
lowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  the 
difference  in  feed  costs  from  those  of 
*'  l;^  j  on  wore  doubtless  misled  by  not 
»°ting  that  fhe  contest  which  furnished 
the  figures  was  not  a  recent  one.  So  far 
as  these  figures  applied  to  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  food,  about  which  the  question  was 
asked,  they  were  as  applicable  today  as 
to  any  previous  year.  m.  b.  d. 


Refuse  for  Meat. Scrap 

Have  calf  lungs  any  value  for  eg? 


pro- 

IIow 


ll  f’cn  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-  Y or  her  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


duetion  when  ground  and  fed  raw? 
do  they  compare  with  cooked  beef  scrap? 
Have  ground  cooked  pork  bones  and 
ground  cooked  chicken  bones  any  value  as 
chicken  fet'd?  What  is  the  result  if  too 
much  meat  scrap  is  fed  to  chickens? 

New  York.  e.  s.  w. 

The  lungs  of  any  animals,  if  free  from 
tuberculous  infection,  would  be  of  value 
as  meat  food  for  poultry.  I  know  of  no 
analysis  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
compare  them  with  meat  scrap  as  to  food 
value.  Ground  bones,  cooked  or  un¬ 
cooked,  are  also  of  value,  though  the  cook¬ 
ing  would  remove  a  certain,  indefinite, 
amount  of  fat  and  other  nutrients.  The 
meat  and  bone  found  in  beef  scrap  has 
been  thoroughly  steam  cooked  under  pres¬ 
sure  before  being  dried  anti  ground  for 
feetling.  In  this  process,  the  greater  part 
of  the  fat  is  removed  and  used  for  other 
purposes.  An  undue  looseness  of  the 
bowels  may  be  noted  where  meat  scrap  is 
fed  to  excess.  m.  b.  d. 


Several  members  of  the  woman’s  club 
were  chatting  with  a  little  daughter  of 
the  hostess.  ‘‘I  suppose  you  are  a  great 
help  to  your  mamma?”  said  one.  “Ob. 
.vcs,”  replied  the  little  miss,  “and  so  is 
Ethel ;  but  it’s  my  turn  to  count  the 
spoons  today  after  the  company  is  gone.’ 
— Buffalo  Commercial. 


MEADOWEDGE 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

TRAP-NESTED  and  PEDIGREED 

For  the  past  four  years  with,  gratify¬ 
ing  results.  Have  a.  flock  of  one, 
two  and  three-year-old  hens,  with 
records  of  150  eggs  and  up  per  year, 
mated  to  vigorous  cockerels  from 
200  to  225  egg  hens  with  the  ability 
to  reproduce  their  kind.  We  have 
not  advertised  in  the  past,  as  we 
wanted  to  know  we  were  right  be¬ 
fore  going  ahead.  You  can  now  get 
the  benefit,  at  a  small  fraction  of 
the  cost,  by  booking  your  orders 
early  for  Hatching  Eggs.  $3.00  per 
15,  $15.00  per  100,  $135  per  1,000. 

No  Baby  Chicks  to  Sell 

Meadowedge  Farm 

ALBERT  T.  STITT.  Supt.  of  Poultry 
CEDARHURST,  LONG  ISLAND 


Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels 
Pullets,  Eggs,  S.C.W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
B.  P.  Rocks 

From  high  laying,  pure¬ 
bred  farm  range  stock 
that  will  multiply  yonr 
poultry  profits.  Illus¬ 
trated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  now. 
G.F.GIBSON 

Box  100 

Galen  Farms,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Big,  husky,  range  raised  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trapnested  breeders 
with  egg  records  over  200.  All  stock  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  as  represented. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Cambridge  Springs  Penn. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  200  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  lOO  yearling  cocks 
bred  from  certified  layers.  Price  #5  each. 

In  lots  of  10  or  more  #3  each.  Bargains 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  baby  chicks,  1921  Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


29 

Worlds  Laying  Records 

313,  323  and  325  Eggs  in  year 
PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers 
Bred  for  eggs  since  1889. 
Sixteen  page  Circular  Free. 
Large  general  Catalog  25c. 

_ 1.  w.  PARKS.  BOX  v.  ALTOONA.  PA 

A.  C*  Jones  Barred  Rocks  win 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

*Tnst  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place.  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks 

I. 052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  hen.  Total,  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  ami  eggs  on  Barred 
Hocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES,  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Barred  Rocks 

Breeding  Cockerels.  Certified  by  Vermont 
Experiment  Station.  85.00  Each. 

WAYSIDE  FARMS,  E.  B.  CORNWALL.  Middlebury,  Vermont 

fuatctcais  nocks 

Pullets  and  Bleeders,  95  up.  Cockerels,  31  0,316,  820 
"  liiners  Storrs  contest  1018-1919.  First  anil  second  pen 
and  three  highest  hens— 282-281-2T3  eggs  1919-1920  contest 

J.  F.  FRANCAIS.'Westhampton  Beach,  £.1.,  N.Y. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  Years  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  Chicks.  Bggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Wei. 

Carl  M.  Scarborough.  Manager 

salk  50  White  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  anfee.i 

pure  bred  at  $g  each.  KILUNGTON  KENNELS.  Fair  Hav.n.VI. 

For  sale — fifty  barred  rock  pullets 

paying  or  about  to  lay.  Any  quantity.  $2  each.  First 
come,  first  served.  Geo.  llenacheii.  \V aahlngton,  >  .  J. 


UNDERHILL  BROS. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Utility  cockerefs  sn-eu  oy  Orotners  ot  the  cen  pullets 
who  made  the  wonderful  record  of  2,431  eggs  in  one 
year  at  \  ineland  International  Egg-Laying  Contest 
an  average  of  over  243.  Price  SI  0  each.  A  few  sons 
of  the  winning  pen  at  St  6,  S20  and  S25  each. 
UNDERHILL  BROS.,  R.  D.  No.  2,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J. 


Hone’s  Crescent  Strain  ot  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Dark,  rich,  red  cockerels.  $5.  B  a  r  g  e,  vigorous 
pullets,  laying,  $‘,2  to  $3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I).  K.  HONE  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Pure  Bred  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Barron  Strain.  Trap  Nest  Hen.  from  85  up. 
JOShPI!  MOKE.AU,  Singleton  Farm.,  IVallnm  Lake,  It.  I. 

BARRON’S  White  Wyandottes 

Cockerels.  Pullets  and  Hens  for  sale  from  stock  1  import¬ 
ed-  Records,  282  to  283.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalnchin,  Nan  Turk 

White  WyandotteCockerels  ^T,’/1  ^ 

beauty  and  eggs.  MIDDLEBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Himburg,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Pullets,  $2 

sons  of  College  Queen,  *8.  INEZ  TAYI.OIt,  Kelsey,  N.  T. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  A-Xo.  1  Regal  Dorcas  c’k’ls.  8  to  7 
lhs.,  *3  each.  Guar,  to  please.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


ForSale-20  I  Y 1 1  finelrprpk  Bai',0» "hite  w>- 

I  Ul  OdlC  4U  llutclud  vUCKBreiS  andottes.  Fine  indi¬ 
viduals  and  high  records.  ULTRA  POULTRY  FARM.  Apalachin  N  Y. 


CERTIFIED  COCKERELS  ^n^iVy00^,?!! 

hatched.  Pedigreed  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  males  of  the  best 
type  and  breeding. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

by  introducing  Porter’s  Certified  Cockerels,  which  are 
bred  from  pedigreed  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk- 
white  eggs.  This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that 
our  certified  males  and  hens  reach  the  top  notch  of 
excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor.  Several  hundred 

grown  pullets  and  breeding  hens  at  $3.00.  Place  yonr  _ _ 

order  now  for  hatching  eggs  from  our  certified  breeders.  I  n  p  uii  t _ ,  .Chicks  Ten  Wks  Pullets  Pi. 

Send  for  catalogue.  FARLEY  POKTElt,  Box  IV,  Sodna,  N.  Y.  0.  U.  White  LegnOmS  i,.ts‘  Yearlings  Standard  bred' 

stock.  FOREST  FARM.  1,‘ocknway.  Xew  Jersey 

Pure  Dark  Brahmas  “re's 


BREEDING  T  U  R  PC  ED  Y  S 
M.  Bronze,  Xarraganseit  and  White  Holland  Hens  and 
Toms.  Pairs  and  Trios  no  akin. 
WALTER  BROS.  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

High  Bred  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

Toms.  81  0  to  820;  hens.  88  to  $1  5.  All  Fine,  Big  Bone 
and  Healthy.  F.  M.  K  ER  N.  Sprlngvllle,  Indiana 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS 

Correspond  now  and  avoid  disappointment. 

YARMOND  POULTRY  FARM,  Vanderburg,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  Strain  Breeding;  Cockerels.  Individu¬ 
al,  Guaranteed  Pedigrees.  810  Each. 

WAYSIDE  FARMS.  E.  B.  Cornwall.  MIDDLEBURY,  VT. 

LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNG  — EARLY  HATCHED  —  GROWING 

-  -  Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express _ 

DEXTER  V.  UPHA3I,  BELMAR,  N.  J. 

Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogg,  Price  list  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  Art  Desk  Calendar  10c..  or  both  for 
15  cents,  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE 

Also  Best  Breeds  Chickens.  Write  Your. wants.  Catalog 


Bred 

WILL  J.  GOODHUE,  Route  3,  Rockford,  Illinois 

Wanted— 20  "".rWiV,- »Tn  WhitaLeghornCockerels 

No  fancy  prices.  D.  F.  BECK,  Wood  Ridge,  N.  J. 

,>rlze  Toulouse  and  African  Geese  &,"• Worlcy 


lVIn  ning 


lercer,  l’a. 


H  A.  SOUDER.  Box  29,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks » '"J’e'uVbon 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  E.  II.  ANDERSON,  Mooresvlllc,  Ind. 


BARRED  Rocks 

A  few  bred-to-lay  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cock¬ 
erels  at  $15  each.  Breeding  hens!and  pullets.  Eggs 

and  chicks.  KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  Hew  York 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  from  bred-to-lay  stock. 

Prices  reasonable.  L0CI8  M.  WILLS,  Yonngttoun,  s.  Y. 


Finp  Rraprfe  Poultry,  Till  keys.  Geese,  Ducks.  Guineas. 
I  Illt  UICCUH  B  int.nns  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Telford,  Pa| 

White  Chinese  Geese, S5  Each  ■hi7^V1"u^“i^V: 
Cockerels-S.  G.W.  Leghorn  sunnyside’poulthy 

FAItM.  Manager,  C.  M.  BRUBAKER.  R.  F.  0  No.  2.  Port  Treaorton.  Pi. 

Mottled  axcoxas-cockerels.  Shepard 

strain.  82..U  eaeh  while  they  last.  0.  V.  COLE.  Athens,  N.Y. 

For  Sale— 1 2  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Tiffany  and  Tarbox  str  ains.  15  Ancona  cockerels 
Shephard  and  Somers  strains.  All  early  hatch  and 
bi^,  vigorous  free-range  fowls.  A.  E.  Seidel,  Danville,  Pa. 

For  Sale  700  Early  Hatched  Leghorn  Pullets 

Now  in  fine  laying  condition,  and  perfectly  healthy. 
Also  500  Leghorn  and  Barred  Rock  yearling  hens. 
Also  very  choice  Toulouse  geese  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  The  Franco-American  Poultry  Farm,  Little  Falls.  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  edatft^k‘ 

Breeding  Pens  $25  up.  Cockerels,  $5  up.  Won  last  years 
Storrs  contest  (Bho,]e  Island  Bed  class.)  Second  place 
this  year.  DEER  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Bg,  34,  Short  Fill!  N  H. 


For  Sale— 400  Barred  Rocks  $£&  stain0  w 

Laying.  $2.50  eaeh.  Fine  birds.  MAPPLES  FARMS.  Blip,  N.Y. 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

Self-Regulating,  Efficient  and  High  Grade  Throughout 


Built  with  top  and  bottom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber; 
rocker  grate  ;  improved  thermostats.  Will  brood 
strong,  vigorous  chicks.  OUR  GUARANTEE  : 

Will  refund  money  in  30  days  if  brooder  does  not  do  all  we 
claim.  Write  for  Free  catalogue  describing  the  Magic 
Brooder.  Live  agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Address,  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Penmngion  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  fufll 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Happy  New  Year 

This  number  begins  the  volume  of  The 
Rubai,  New-Yorker  for  the  year  1921. 
with  substantially  two  hundred  thousand 
subscribers,  which  is  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  paper.  For  the 
thirty-odd  years  of  the  present  manage¬ 
ment  each  succeeding  year  has  brought 
an  increase  in  circulation,  more  pages  of 
reading  matter  and  increased  advertising 
patronage.  For  this  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  we  are  indebted  to  the  interest  and 
friendship  of  a  great  army  of  faithful 
friends.  Without  them  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  and  our  ambition  has 
been  to  merit  their  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship.  With  us  it  has  been  a  work  of  love 
and  pleasure.  No  pastime  has  ever  been 
so  fascinating  as  the  steady,  exacting 
work  of  making  a  paper  which,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  imperfect,  has  had  its  one  ideal 
in  honest  service  to  the  farm.  During 
the  years  that  are  past  we  have  given 
the  best  that  was  in  us.  We  can  offer  no 
more  for  the  year  to  come,  but  we  hope 
with  the  experience  of  the  past  and  by 
the  counsel  and  help  of  good  friends  to 
make  the  present  volume  and  the  service 
for  1921  the  best  that  we  have  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  With  that  hope  go  our  best  wishes 
to  all  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  New 
Year. 

Our  old  friends  will  recall  that  we 
always  have  an  ambition  to  start  off  the 
new  year  with  a  larger  subscription  mail 
than  the  year  before.  It  comes  like  a 
new  inspiration  for  the  work  ahead.  1  bis 
year  the  first  business  day  will  be  on 
Monday,  the  third  of  January.  There  is 
just  time  to  catch  the  mail  for  that  da\ . 
We  thank  in  advance  those  who  indulge 
our  pride  in  the  first  day’s  mail  by  send¬ 
ing  the  renewal  now  for  the  1921  record. 

On  January  24  I  ordered  a  tank  beater, 
advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  from ,  the 
Moline  Tank  Heater  Company  of  Moline. 
Ill  to  be  shipped  by  express.  The  heater 
was  not  satisfactory  for  reasons  given  in 
mv  letter  of  February  24.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  which  I  enclose  I  consider 
self-explanatory.  In  their 
March  16,  received  March  19,  they  stat> 
her  do  not  understand  from  my  letters 
in  wbat  way  the  heater  is  unsatisfactory. 

I  have  tried  to  make  this  as  plain  as 
possible,  and  my  only  conclusion  is  that 
“none  are  so  blind  as  those  that  von  t 
see  ”  Mv  opinion  is  that  from  then-  first 
letter  of  February  14  regarding  shipment 
of  heater  to  the  final  one  of  March  16 
they  show  evidence  of  had  faith.  I  * 
that  the  beater  does  not  conform  to  the 
description  in  the  circular  matter,  and  in 
case  your  •opinion  is  in  accord  with  mine, 
I  would  gladly  appreciate  your  taking  the 
matter  up  with  them.  The  fact  that  the 
heater  may  be  giving  satisfaction  to  them 
sands  is  of  no  importance  to  me.  nor  do  1 
consider  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  case 
if  it  does  not  give  me  the  satisfaction 
that  I  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
descriptive  circular.  s-  c-  B- 

Massachusetts. 

The  correspondence  accompanying  the 
above  letter  shows  that  S.  C.  B.  endeav¬ 
ored  to  operate  this  tank  heater  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  directions,  and  found 
that  the  heater  was  not  as  described  in 
the  circular  matter,  and  he  was  unable 
to  get  any  satisfactory  service  from  it. 
and,  therefore,  asked  the  Moline  Tank 
Heater  Company  to  accept  the  return  of 
the  heater  find  refund  his  remittance. 
This  the  company  refused  at  first  to  do. 
but  after  considerable  correspondence  the 
firm  consented  to  the  customer’s  demands. 
After  nearly  a  year  has  past,  the  tank 
heater  was  returned  as  directed  by  the 
company  and  a  refund  of  the  purchase 
price  was  made,  less  freight,  storage 
charges  and  10  per  cent  for  recleaning 
and  repairing  the  heater.  The  purchaser 
never  got  any  satisfactory  service  from 
the  heater,  so  that  he  is  out  several  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  transaction,  in  addition  to 
the  annoyance  and  correspondence  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case.  We  have  discon¬ 
tinued  the  advertising  of  this  firm  in  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we  are 
publishing  this  brief  record  in  the  case 
for  the  information  of  other  subscribers 
and  farmers  generally.  The  moving  spirit 
of  this  company  seems  to  be  H.  S.  Busby, 
who  is  also  operating  in  the  tank  heater 


business  at  Washington,  la.,  under  the 
name  of  C.  W.  Busby  Manufacturing 
Company,  as  well  as  some  other  enter¬ 
prises  which  will  receive  our  attention 
later. 

I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  received 
today  a  check  for  $1,353.60.  the  full 
amount  of  my  claim  against  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company  for  the  bundle 
of  furs  that  were  lost  in  transit.  I 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  efforts  in  helping  me  to  bring  this 
matter  to  this  satisfactory  close.  I  had 
tried  for  eight  months  without  success. 
Kindly  let  me  know  how  much  I  am  in 
debt  to  you.  h.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

This  shipment  of  furs  was  made  on 
January  27,  1920,  and  the  settlement 
December  4,  1920.  The  express  company 
disputed  the  quality  of  the  furs,  delayed 
adjustment  on  one  excuse  and  another, 
until  the  shipper  was  discouraged  and 
brought  it  to  us.  There  was  a  declared 
valuation  of  $1,400,  but  adjustment  was 
made  on  the  actual  value  of  the  furs. 
The  express  company  adds  no  credit  to 
its  reputation  by- delaying  payment  of  a 
just  claim  of  this  kind.  We  are  pleased 
to  have  succeeded  ultimately  in  getting  a 
settlement. 

Having  been  a  reader  of  your  paper 
for  many  years,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  could 
get  along  without  it,  now  that  almost  80 
years  have  passed  over  my  head.  Your 
‘‘Publisher’s  Desk”  to  my  mind  is  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  subscription  to 
any  family.  It  surely  does  my  old  frame 
good  to  learn  how  you  do  expose  the 
trickery  and  rascality  of  the  legions,  of 
fakers  that  our  country  is  cursed  with. 

I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas  and  a 
prosperous  and  happy  New  Year. 
Pennsylvania.  w.  F.  B. 

We  reciprocate  the  subscriber’s  good 
wishes  of  the  season,  and  hope  that  he 
may  enjoy  many  Christmas  seasons  yet 
to  come.  This  80-year-old  subscriber  ex¬ 
presses  clearly  and  forcibly  the  purpose 
of  Publisher’s  Desk.  We  start  the  new 
year  with  the  firm  purpose  of  heading  off 
rascals  with  schemes  to  swindle  farmers 
whenever  possible,  being  ever  cautious 
not  to  utter  a  word  of  criticism  of  any 
worthy  man  or  organizatiop. 

A  postal  money  order  was  sent  to  the 
Moore  Seed  Co..  125  Market  Street,  Phil- 
a'delphia.  Pa.,  May  11,  1920.  for  two 
packets  of  seed  corn,  and  I  have  not  as 
yet  heard  a  word  or  received  the  seed.  I 
also  wrote  two  letters  since,  which  they 
also  ignore.  If  you  can  collect  it.  do  so 
with  my  orders,  and  let  same  apply  to  a 
subscription  to  me.  The  order  was  for 
$1.95.  »•  E.  s. 

Delaware. 

We  have  written  Moore  Seed  Co.  sev¬ 
eral  times  about  this  order,  without  re¬ 
sult.  Another  seed  season  is  near  at 
hand.  We  hope  the  little  experience  of 
R.  E.  S.  may  save  other  subscribers  from 
a  similar  fate.  We  have  found  this  seed 
house  notoriously  undependable  for  many 
years  back. 

It  would  appear  from  the  reports  in 
the  Boston  papers  that  the  investors  in  the 
H.  V.  Green  Company  have  come  to 
grief  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  even 
by  the  critics  of  Mr.  Green's  promotion 
methods.  A  stockholders’  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Samuel  L.  Powers,  George  S. 
Baldwin  and  John  H.  Sherburne,  has 
been  investigating  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  finance  and'  mutual  finance 
corporations  promoted  by  H.  V.  Green 
Company.  The  flBminittee  charges  mis¬ 
management  and  refers  to  one  specific 
loss  of  $493,792.50  as  a  result  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Massachusetts  Motors, 
Inc.  Some  of  the  debtors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  said  to  have  absconded  or  are 
insolvent,  and  the  collateral  in  many 
cases  is  missing  or  has  depreciated  in 
value  and  is  now  inadequate.  These  en¬ 
terprises,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
purchasing  of  automobiles,  motors,  trucks, 
etc.  While  business  conditions  were 
favorable,  these  companies  were  able  to 
make  a  showing  of  profits,  on  which 
basis  the  army  of  salesmen  employed  by 
the  Green  Company  sold  these  stocks  to 
people  of  small  means  throughout  the 
country.  The  State  of  Maine  forbade  the 
sale  of  these  securities  within  its  borders 
during  the  past  Summer.  The  present 
situation  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  Maine 
officers  in  taking  this  action.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  repeatedly  advised  its  subscrib¬ 
ers  against  putting  their  money  into 
this  class  of  securities,  and  we  gave  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  action  of  the  Maine  officials 
for  their  further  guidance. 


1991  Prices 


Quality — Higher  Price — Lower 

You  may  now  purchase 
your  favorite  type  of 
Champion  Spark  Plug 
anywhere  in  the  United 
States  at  these  prices — 

Champion  X  (  Ford  )  $  .75  formerly  $  .90 

Champion  Regular  $  .90  formerly  $1.00 

Champion  Heavy  Stone  $1.00  formerly  $1.25 


Over  30,000,000  Champion  Plugs 
sold  this  past  year. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 


ampion 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


ost  Honey 

]  FOR  YOUR  RAW 

FURS 


Joseph  Ullmann,  Inc.  did  the 
most  toward  stabilizing  the  Raw  Fur 
market  during  the  crisis  of  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  This  meant  higher  prices 
for  you  and  every  other  Raw  Fur  ship¬ 
per  and  trapper. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  Raw  Furs, 
no  matter  whether  prices  are  high  or  low.  We 
always  pay  the  highest  market  prices,  and  a 
trial  shipment  will  convince  you  that  you  get 
full  value  for  your  skins  and  a  prompt  settle¬ 
ment.  We  charge  no  commission,  pay  all  ex¬ 
press  charges  and  refund  postage  on  mail  ship¬ 
ments. 

REFERENCES:  Any  bank  in  the  United 
States.  Establishments  in  all  the  important 
fur  markets. 

Write  for  price  list  and  shipping  tags 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦• 

JOSEPH  ULLHANN,  Inc. 

11-tO-n  W.  10th  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 

Dept.  80 


Silos  at  Pre-War  Prices 

I  will  sell  my  present  stock 
of  silos,  as  long  as  they  last, 
at  PRE-WAR  PRICES.  Get 
your  order  in  early  and  save 
money.  Silos  are  all  new, 
of  well-known  make,  and 
furnished  in  the  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir,  the  most 
durable  material  used  for 
silos.  Quality  guaranteed. 
You  deal  direct  with  me.  No 
agents,  no  salesmen  to  come 
between  us. 

M.  L.  SMITH 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville  Pennsylvania 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


and  latest  improvements .  First  oraer  secures  agency 

Folding  Sawing  Mach*  Co#*  161 W#  Harruon  St.*  Chicago,  U# 


It’s  Hard  to  Keep  Cows  Clean 

when  they  are  stabled,  but  clipping  makes  it 
easy.  Takes  only  five  minutes  a  mouth  to  clip 
flanks  and  udder  of  each  cow.  then  wiping  with 
a  damp  cloth  quickly  cleans  before  milking. 
Keeps  dirt  and  filth  out  of  the  pail.  Clipped 
cows  give  better  and  cleaner  milk.  The  Stewart 
No.  1  Machine  is  best.  Clips  horses  also.  Only 
$14  complete  at  your  dealer’s,  or  send  $2  and 
pav  balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  At  41, 5600  Roosovolt  Read,  Chicago,  III. 


CANVAS 

COVERS 


Waeon  and  Hay  Covers  with 
eyelets,  Medium  and  Heavy 
Weights.  Plain  and  Water¬ 
proofed,  made  of  a  superior 
grade  of  Canvas.  Best  work¬ 
manship.  Prompt  deliveries 
to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Send 
postal  for  prices  and  samples 


AMERICAN  SAILMAKING  CORPORATION 
Dept.  R,  49  &  51  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  arv,  to’  take  subscrip-  j| 

tions  for  Rural  New-Yorkkr  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  Have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND.  General  Delivery.  Columbus.  Ohio 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 333  W.  30th  St..NewYorkCity|| 


General  Farm  Conditions 

DULL  AND  WEAK  AT  SHIPPING  POINTS 
Conditions  are  dull  and  dragging  in 
producing  sections.  The  continuous  sag¬ 
ging  of  prices  and  the  poor  demand  at 
any  prices  have  been  hard  to  endure. 
Growers  who  held  for  higher  values  have 
found  themselves  compelled  to  sell  still 
lower.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month 
there  was  some  improvement  in  middle 
western  city  markets  beginning  with  a 
raising  continuously  in  the  Chicago  po¬ 
tato  market  which  often  sets  the  pace  for 
the  whole  country  at  the  beginning  of  a 
movement. 

PRODUCERS'  TAKE  LOSSES 
The  sting  df  the  situation  is  that  all 
these  products  were  raised  with  .labor, 

cost 


pro- 

The 
and 
%  of 

money 

t  that 
also 
dose 


iu  the  South 
are  reported 


fertilizer,  seed  and  machinery  that 
even  higher  ‘  than  for  that  which 
dneed  the  crops  of  the  year  before, 
producers  are  taking  heavy  losses 
bidding  farewell  to  from  \\  to 
what  they  put  into  most  of  these  " 
crops.”  The  only  .  consolation  is 
people  in  other  lines  of  business 
have  had  to  swallow  the  same  hitter 
the  past  few  months'. 

FARMERS  FORCED  TO  ORGANIZE 

The  condition  of  farmers  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  is  -serious,  especially 
where  whole  communities 
without  money  or  resources  for  the  Win 
ter  because  unable  to  sell  their  crops  or 
to  obtain  credit,  the  usual  buyers  refus¬ 
ing  to  make  any  offers.  A  letter  from 
Kentucky  represents  a  more  or  less  com¬ 
mon  situation:  “Last  season  we  had  dry 
weather  which  caused  a  failure  of  our 
market  crops.  This  year  we  have  good 
crops  but  they  are  not  worth  anything. 
We  cannot  sell  them  even  at  less  than 
cost.’  Such  conditions  are  driving  pro¬ 
ducers  to  consider  cooperative  marketing. 
Officials  at  Washington  report  the  de¬ 
mand  greater  than  ever  before  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  starting  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations,  thus  permanent  gain  may  come 
out  of  present  difficulties  if  the  selling 
method  is  placed  on  a  basis  free  of  local 
speculative  buying  and  one-sided  com¬ 
mission  system.  It  usually  has  required 
a  hard  season  to  bring  whole  groups  of 
producers  to  the  right  frame  of  mind  for 
coo pe  r a  t i ve  organization. 

MAY  REDUCE  ACREAGE 

How  will  all  this  affect  planting  next 
season?  No  doubt  there  will  be  some 
reduction  in  planting  of  truck  crops  in 
certain  sections.  Marly  reports  show  that 
1  exas  and  California  onion  growers  will 
Plant  only  75  per  cent  as  much  as  last 
season  and  about  the  same  per  cent  of 
decrease  is  reported  for  Florida  and 
Texas  cabbage.  These  are  the  first  sec¬ 
tions  which  ship  important  truck  crops 
the  coming  season.  Growers  of  these 
two  crops  are  basing  their  action  upon 
the  prevailing  low  prices  and  abundance 
of  northern  cabbage.  If  northern  grow¬ 
ers  follow  this  lead  next  Spring  there 
will  be  a  situation  quite  different  next 
season.  We  arc  not  likely  to  have  another 
season  of  heavy  yields  per  acre  all 
through  the  country.  The  farmers  who 
were  abb*  to  set,  aside  a  surplus  during 
the  war  years  will  be  able  to  go  ahead 
with  the  crop  they  understand  best  and 
in  full  confidence  that  conditions  are 
bound  to  improve  after  the  worst  is  over. 
There  are  signs  that  cost  of  labor,  fer¬ 
tilizer.  seeds,  tools  and  general  supplies 
will  be  lower  in  Spring  than  for  several 
years  past.  The  year  1921  will  not  be  a 
time  to  spread  out  recklessly,  neither 
will  it  be  a  time  to  wait  around  and  see 
what  the  Government  will  do  about  it 
Flushed  times  may  be  over  but  skill  and 
hard  work  will  still  as  always  win  a  liv¬ 
ing,  taking  one  season  with  another. 

Q.  B.  r. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  a  fruit,  and  poultry 
farm:  man  to  do  general  work:  must  be  a 
good  plow  band  and  handy  with  tools;  wife  must 
be  a  good  yemk  and  help  with,  the  housework  for 
a  small  family:  modern,  conveniences;  remunera¬ 
tion  $70  tier  month,  board  and  rooms,  with  sep¬ 
arate  hath.  Apply  to  E.  .1.  LOVELAND,  New 
City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -April  1,  11121,  a  working  foreman 

with  wife'  on  a  farm  35  miles  from  New 
York:  4"  acres  under  cultivation;  remainder  in 
woods;  3  horses,  4  cows,  chickens,  small  iruils, 
apple  orchard,  vegetable  garden,  etc.;  foreman's 
house  with  bath  and  running  water:  two  men  to 
assist,  who  arc  to  hoard  with  foreman.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded:  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age.  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y 


A  POULTRYMAN,  single,  having  had  both  col¬ 
lege  and  practical  training,  desires  a  position; 
American:  no  bad  habits;  open  at  once;  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  8131),  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— Position  by  middle-aged  couple,  child 
7  (Belgian)  to  look  after  small  estate;  good 
gardener;  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  flowers; 
understands  looking  after  autos:  general  handy 
man;  wife  willing  to  do  cooking;  host  refer¬ 
ences.  1).,  218  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 

1  SEIT'L  man.  30.  able  to  tend  boilers,  employed 
the  past  couple:  years  as  farm  watchman, 
wishes  similar  position,  preferably  stock  farm; 
hue  good  laundress;  good  references,  and.  if  de¬ 
sired.  will  furnish  bond.  ADVERTISER  8123, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wanted,  March  1.  1021:  married. 

strictly  sober  and  honest:  references  required; 
Ills'  hoard  extra  help.  K.  K.  BREADY,  Howard 
and  Huntingdon  Sts..  Philadelphia. 


WANTED — Married  farmer.  Dane  preferred,  for 
private  estate  near  Ne.w  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  Advanced  Registry  test- 
ing  in  New  .1  ersey ;  offers  opportunity  to  learn, 
by  visiting  best  herds  in  country;  requirements, 
honesty,  accuracy  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
Babcock  test;  salary,  experienced  men,  $5  pet- 
day  and  expense;  state  experience  and  give  ref- 
creme.  DEPT.  up  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY, 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  as 
gardener,  March  or  April  1st.  1021;  must  nu¬ 
de  stand  vegetable  gardening,  flowers  and  green¬ 
house  work:  house  and  other  privileges.  PAUL 
D.  COOK,  Springfield  Center,  X.  Y. 


I  IJREE  single  men  want  positions,  together  or 
separate;  s  years’  experience  in  orchard,  fai*m 
and  dairy  work;  prefer  orchard  work  or  cutting 
cord  wood:  we  are  hustlers:  best  references. 
AD\  K REISER  8126,  earn  Rural  New-Yorker. 

15  AN  I  ID  On  high-class  purebred  dairy  farm, 
Guernseys  preferred,  position  as  herdsman; 
tile  time  .  experience:  have  developed  several 
trophy  winners:  American;  married;  small  fam¬ 
ily;  unquestionable  references.  ADVERTISER 
8128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  poultryman  manager 
on  a  large  commercial  poultry  plant  is  open 
for  engagement  by  January  1;  highest  refer¬ 
ences:  moderate  salary.  Write  to  R.  RABKIN, 
The  Fra  neo-American  Poultry  Co.,  Little  Falls 


FOR  RENT  or  on  shares,  100  acres;  two  houses, 

two  barns;  7  miles  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.:  all 
improvements.  Address  ADVERTISER  8122, 
••are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  REAL  FARM  for  a  real  farmer;  192  acres; 

12.»  acres  perfectly  level  and  free  from  stone, 
naturally  well  drained,  ami  every  foot  can  bo 
worked  with  tractor:  balance  valuable  wood  and 
pasture;  large  dwelling,  good  condition;  3  barns 
and  other  outbuildings,  need  some  repairs;  small 
2inLmnt  of  equipment  goes  with  farm;  price 
$8,»00,  willi  only  $1,500  cash;  balance  very 
favorable  terms;  located  100  miles  New  York 
City.  Address  ADVERTISER  8127,  care  Rural 
New- 1  orkor. 

250  ACRES,  2  good  houses,  2  sets  of  farm  build¬ 

ings,  12  cows,  .>  horses,  full  farm  equipment, 
tractor,  silo,  machinery,  etc.;  80  colonies  of 
bees,  100  apple  and  80  prune  trees,  bearing; 
near  good  markets  and  macadam  road:  30  acres 
of  timber;  $20,000;  a  discount  for  cash  V  C 
PATTERSON,  Pal  Icrsonvillc.  N.  Y.  ' 

■RANTED — 10  to  20  acres,  suitable  for  poultry 

farm,  near  town  or  village;  good  6  or  7-room 
house;  New  York,  New  .Terser  or  Virginia 
ferred.  R.  H.  SAYERS,  Vineland,  N.  ,T. 


1>  IM¬ 


POSITION  WANTED — Farm  superintendent,  ex¬ 
pert  stockman;  2  years’  veterinary  college 
training;  wife  to  cook,  care  for  help  or  look 
after  poultry.  BOX  118,  Chester,  X.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  age  32  years; 

single;  Christian:  35  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  brandies;  best  of  references  and  can 
get.  results.  ADVERTISER  8113,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  for  dairy  and  general 
farm,  located  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ; 
house  furnished;  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  8109,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COT  PT.E  to  work  on  estate:  man  to  lie  generally 
useful;  wife  to  be  mother’s  helper  and  assist 
in  kitchen  on  laundry  days;  no  heavy  laundry 
work  required;  wages  $125  with  room  and  hoard. 
ADVERTISER  8111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Country-bred  woman,  desirous  of 
good  farm  home,  assist  with  light  housework; 
three  adults:  in  country  near  Philadelphia.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  WANT  to  hire  for  the  coming  year  a  good 
married  man  to  work  on  a  farm  where  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  are  bred:  only  a  tirst-elass  man 
is  wanted,  one  who  is  willing  to  work  where 
conditions  are  right  and  will  show  a  correspond¬ 
ing  interest;  must  be  a  good  milker;  previous 
experience  with  Guernseys  not  necessary;  also  a 
good  single  man  for  similar  work.  W.  If.  DUN¬ 
LOP,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — On  up-to-date  commercial  poultry 
plant,  married  man  with  grown  son,  or  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  no  family,  willing  to  board  young 
man;  modern  house,  all  improvements;  good 
opportunity  for  man  interested  in  poultry;  ex¬ 
perience  not  essential.  Write,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  EIOENRAUCn  &  DE  WINTER,  Red 
Bank,  N.  .7. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position;  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  in  A.  It.  work;  best  references;  wife 
board  help;  only  first-class  proposition  consid¬ 
ered:  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  MANAGER  wants  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  thoroughly  experienced  in  gardening, 
farming,  dairying;  wife  hoard  help;  open  for 
engagement  January  1:  35  years  of  age;  small 
family.  AD\  ERTISER  8117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHA  RDTST 
prune  trees 

references.  ADVERTISER 
New-Yorker. 


10  years’  experience,  wants  to 
on  time  or  contract  work;  best 
8115,  care  Rural 


WANTE1>— Farm.  50-100  acres,  within  50  miles 

or  New  Vork  City,  suitable  for  poultry  and  hogs; 
good  house  and  buildings:  modern  conveniences' 
state  price  and  all  particulars  in  tirst  letter 
Address  ADVERTISER  sms,  ,-are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


OWNER  sacrific 
irl 

convenient  station 


ices  new  Colonial  house,  7  rooms 
sun  parlor,  tiled  bath,  kitchen:  electricity; 
_  ,  .  ond  trolley,  commuting  New 

York  City;  plot  145x348  ft.:  privilege  of  farm¬ 
ing  adjoining  ground;  price  87  900-  cash  81  TOO 
JULIAN  MYERS,  IIo-Ho-Kus,  X.  j.  ’ 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm:  125 
Pennsylvania:  good  buildings 
in  house  and  barn;  timber  and 
taken  at  once.  U.  B.  BISHOP 


acres;  Central 
spring  water 
oal;  bargain  if 
Woodland,  Pa 


RE  I  ARM;  11-room  house;  large  basement 
barns;  new  90-ton  silo:  wagon  house;  granary: 
two  hen  houses;  brooder  bouse;  buildings  in  good 
condition,  newly  painted,  etc.;  could  not  lie  re¬ 
placed  for  price  of  farm;  mile  from  village  sta¬ 
tion.  creamery,  church,  school;  macadam  'etc- 
7  miles  from  Waverly,  N.  Y.;  farm  very 
i'1*  kinds  of  fruit;  price  $5,000. 

5  ERTISER  8114, care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


pro- 

AD- 


lot  T.  l'RV  MAN,  single,  7  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  wishes  position;  best,  references; 
wages  and  particulars  appreciated.  ADVER 
I'lXER  8118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Do  you  want  a  herdsman,  dairyman,  ponltry- 
in a 11  ■  farm  assistants,  greenhouse  men,  farm 
Firemen  or  other  farm  help?  We  have  a  few 
well  trained  men  available  on  March  1.  BERN- 
HARD  OSTROLENK,  National  Farm  School, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  or  liirec  experienced  farmers: 

married;  house  rent  ami  all  privileges:  high 
wages  if  satisfactory.  CLARENCE  M.  ROCKE¬ 
FELLER,  Orchard  Farm,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Middle-aged  woman  or  couple  to  run 
boarding  house  on  one  of  the  foremost  farms 
ol  New  York  State;  man  to  do  odd  jobs  about 
farm;  only  good,  plain  cook  and  manager,  reli¬ 
able  and  absolutely  dean,  need  apply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POT  LTRYWOMAN  who  understands  brooding 
ami  rearing  chicks  commercially;  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  SUGAR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Westwood.  N.  J.;  R.  F.  D. 

WANTED — A  reliable  Innu  as  farmer  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  of  70  acres  near  Ambler,  Pa.;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8137,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WA NTED — Young  woman 
wages,  church,  age,  etc. 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


in  tlie  country; 
ADVERTISER 


state 

8138, 


Paints  Reduced- 


Unusual  Opportunity 

Barn,  Bridge  and  lioof  Paint,  Red . $1.50  per  gal 

fibre  Roof  Coating,  Black .  ,K5  per  gal! 

Combination  Lead  or  Inside  White.  117'-,  IK>Pp. 

Rooting  Cement,  bbl.,  h  bbl.,  kegs  .....  .08"  perlh.’ 

Write  for  price  list  of  other  paints  " 

W e  sell  direct  to  farmers 
THE  ELLEV  PAINT  WORKS.  Inc. 

3/0-3/4  \V.  Broadway,  New  York  City 


COUPLE  to  work  on  estate;  man  to  do  general 
work;  wife  to  do  good  plain  cooking  and 
laundry  work;  electric  washer;  wages  $125  per 
mon  I  It  with  room  and  board;  all  conveniences. 
ADVERTISER  8110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


A  Young  deaf  mute  would  like  position  on 
commercial  or  private  poultry  plant;  some 
experience:  Hungarian:  wages  reasonable.  \d- 
dress  ADVERTISER  8136,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


5\  ANTED — Position  as  superintendent  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  have  had  life  experience  in  di¬ 
versified  farming  and  full  charge  of  flower  and 
vegetable  garden,  chickens  and  live  stock;  am 
also  well  aide  to  handle  men.  ADVERTISER 
81. '5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOT  NO  MAN  desires  position  as  assistant  herds¬ 

man,  where  an  opportunity  for  thoroughly 
learning  the  dairy  business  is  offered;  "ood 
habits ;  references.  ADVERTISER  8134  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Wants  position  on  large 
modern  farm:  dairy,  poultry  and  farm  crops 
a  specialty;  understands  A.  R.  o.  work  and  pure 
bred  stock:  N.  .T.  position  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — With  best  of  practical  and 
scientific  knowledge  desires  position  between 
now  and  April  1,  1921:  salary  $2,500,  house  and 
usual  privileges.  ADVERTISER  8133,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE— 300- a  ere  farm.  23  miles  out  of 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  stone  pike;  large  mod¬ 
ern  house,  bath,  electric  lights,  healed,  range; 
farm  especially  adapted  to  dairy  and  grain;  40 
to-*™,1."  .V’°  aoreM  in  --ass;  price  of  farm 

. t - , ,, buildings  and  195  acres.  $20,000. 
ADY  ER  I  ISER  8119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


90  ACRES — Implements.  $4  ->no 

Cuba,  N.  Y.  ' 

BOX 

603, 

SACRIFICE  82  acroa;  $3,C>00.  ROX 
N.  Y. 

603, 

Cuba, 

f  ARM  I  OR  SALE — 128  acres,  80  acres  cleared, 

balance  wood  and  timber,  good  buildings, 
consisting  of  7-rooni  house.  2  barns  30x40  witli 
shed  and  other  outbuildings,  plenty  of  water 
land  Lilly,  orchard;  price  $2,000.00:  write  T’Zi:  \ 
RTTMSEY,  Newfteld,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  OR  FOR  RENT— 75  acre  farm  and 

buildings:  one  mile  from  Somerville,  N.  J. ; 
stock,  dairy  or  truck;  stone  road.  A.  L  fMN- 
FTET.D,  Somerville,  N.  ,T, 


WANTED— To  rent  50  to  100  acres,  farm 
with  option  to  buy.  not  more  than  65  miles 
from  V  Y  .  rifv  or  Newark,  N.  J.  STEVENS 
FENIVESY,  410  East  6th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


PRODUCER  to  consumer:  Winesap  and  Rlaek 
Twig  apples,  $5  per  bill.;  home-canned  toma¬ 
toes.  string  beans,  pie  peaches,  cherries  and 
raspberries.  0.  A.  LAYMAN,  Troutville  Va 


APPLES  FOR  SALE — 2,000  barrels  famous  Hud- 
,  Valley  apples  in  bushel  hampers, 

l’/j-bushel  boxes  or  barrels;  graded  to  suit;  In 
JF^-JF'untity ;  would  deliver  in  tniek  load  lot* 
V.  B.  DE.MAREST,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 

and  delicious;  order  now  for  Christmas;  $1 
per  pound:  money  with  order:  we  pav  the  post¬ 
age.  “ENDTON,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


MARRIED  MAN  is  open  for  position  as  farm 
manager;  is  experienced,  competent  and  reli¬ 
able;  nothing  but  first-class  proposition  consid¬ 
ered;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  on  gentleman’s 
place;  experienced  farm,  garden,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  and  general  care:  married;  no  children. 
ADVERTISER  8121,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  on  large  farm;  life  experience 
in  handling  men,  stock  and  crops;  three  in  fam¬ 
ily;  salary  $2,500  and  privileges;  ecu  give  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  8131,  earn  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

1  liis  department  is  for  t lie  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertismg  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


WANTED — Place  as  manager  by  expert  fruit 
grower:  also  well  experienced  iu  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  handling  help;  young,  strong,  a  hard 
worker;  single;  Protestant ;  American.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  superiutendent- 
manager;  qualified  by  20  years’  actual  poul¬ 
try  breeding  experience;  selection,  mating,  egg 
production,  incubation,  brooding,  broilers,  roast¬ 
ers;  economic  feeder;  capable  and  hustler;  three 
years  in  present  place;  American;  married;  no 
children;  only  first-class  proposition  considered; 
particulars,  salary,  first  letter  appreciated.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Clean,  first-class  dry-hand  milker, 
single,  who  is  milking  now,  to  make  private 
records  in  small  purebred  Ayrshire  herd:  state 
experience,  wages  expected  and  give  references 
first  letter.  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Working  manager  on  farm  in  Ches¬ 
ter  County.  Pa.:  married,  and  preferably  with 
one  or  two  boys  old  enough  for  general  work; 
ni,|st  have  unquestioned  references:  state  age, 
number  in  family  and  wages  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Executive  position  on  large  farm, 
ranch  or  estate;  twenty  years’  experience  all 
details  general  farming  and  orcharding;  modern 
methods;  get  results  from  men.  teams,  machin¬ 
ery;  personal  references:  married;  small  family. 
WILLIAM  McGANN,  121  Garden  Street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGER  desires  position  011  private 
estate  in  Westchester  County:  married;  Amer¬ 
ican;  aged  40;  experienced  all  lines  of  farming, 
stock,  poultry,  machinery,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
8101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT’LTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  Winter  production;  can 
manage  plant  successfully.  ADVERTISER  8103, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN — Single;  experienced;  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  modern  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER 
8130  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 140-aere  farm,  in  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  Bucks  Go.,  Pa.';  large  14-room  house, 
finely  finished,  witli  city  improvements;  could 
not  be  built  for  $20,000;  large  basement  barn 
and  hovels;  two  tenement  houses,  would  be  re¬ 
served  if  not  wanted;  land  lias  a  deep,  dark 
soil,  slightly  rolling;  none  better  for  fruit  and 
grain:  running  stream;  timber;  near  Trenton 
and  Philadelphia ;  large  lawn  set  to  shrubbery; 
a  real  country  home  in  a  beautiful  section  and 
good  neighborhood ;  price  $100  an  acre;  must 
lie  sold  soon.  For  particulars  and  photos  ad¬ 
dress  owner,  JOS.  D.  WILSON,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

FARM  and  Summer  boarding  house  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks;  250  acres,  well  equipped  with  live 
stock  and  machinery ;  large,  handsome  buildings 
and  accommodations  for  50  guests;  well  estab¬ 
lished,  successful  business;  $5,000  net  profit  last 
season;  full  bookings  for  next  vear;  owner 
wishes  to  retire  and  will  sell  complete  outfit  for 
$12,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  8066,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 160-acre  farm,  in  city  limits;  100 
acres  finest  tillable  soil;  valuable  60-acre 
woodlot;  new  farming  tools  ami  new  tractor  in¬ 
cluded;  buildings  in  fair  condition;  bargain  at 
$6,000.  ALBERT  DETTINGER,  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  30  acres,  as  follows:  About 
5  acres  fire  timber,  about  5  acres  spring- 
watered,  wire-fenced  pasture;  balance  level  ma¬ 
chine  workable  fields;  must  be  well  improved, 
with  good  7  or  8-room  dwelling,  good  barn  and 
other  outbuildings;  property  must  be  011  mac¬ 
adam  road,  close  to  grade  and  high  school, 
within  2  miles  of  a  main  line  railroad;  location 
desired  in  either  Bucks,  Chester  or  Montgomery 
counties.  Pa.,  not  over  50  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia;  owners  only.  ADVERTISER  8125,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Colt  lighting  and 
(never  nnerated);  real  bargain. 
Box  01,  Haleottvllle,  N.  Y. 


cooking  plant 
L.  B.  MEAD, 


1  OR  SALE — Two  late  model  Standard  Cyphers 
incubators;  144-egg,  $20;  244-egg,  $30;’  com¬ 
plete  and  good  ns  new:  have  installed  Mammoth 
equipment.  WIT, LIS  MYERS,  Route  4,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y.  “  ' 


THE  REST,  cheapest  nut — peanuts — from  grower 
,£?U„by  lnail;  r>  »>s.  host  Jumbos, 

St?"  'H-'.  by  freight,  your  cost.  J. 
JONES,  Elberon,  Va. 


B. 


— Extracted  clover  blend,  at  our  station, 
„  00  lbs.  ns.SO,  10  lbs.  $2.00;  buckwheat,  60 
lbs.  $11,  10  lbs.  $2.35;  delivered,  10  lbs.  clover 
$3  buckwheat  $2.85:  special  prices  on  large 
orders.  RAY  0.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N  Y 


FOR  SALE — One  3-KW.  110-volt  Delco  light 
plant,  witli  full  set  of  Targe-sized  180-ampere 
hour  battery:  cost  over  double  the  price  I  ask- 
the  first  check  for  $750  takes  it,  f.  o.  b.  S.  R.’ 
WILLIAMSON,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Dorlons’ 
Point. 


WANTED — Carload  oat  straw;  also  one  of 
clover  liny;  state  price  loaded  at  votir  sta¬ 
tion.  C.  W.  ECKARDT,  31  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 


WANTED — Tractor  attachment  for  Ford 
J.  B.  HUTCHINSON,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


car. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  incubator;  2,400-egg  ra¬ 
pacity;  in  perfect  condition  throughout;  price, 
witli  heater,  $325;  also  Candee  brooder  stove 
used  about  one  month,  $35.  WM.  S.  TUCKER 
Seaford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE— Fine  fruit  and  poultry  farm  near 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  100  acres;  ideal  loca¬ 
tion:  soil  fine  condition;  25  acres  young  bearing 
apple  and  peach  orchard;  modern  machinery. 
ADVERTISER  8129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rent  few  acre  farm  on  highway. 

DRYSDALE,  190  East  35th  Street,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Oliver  tractor  plows.  No.  87:  two- 
bottom;  14-incii  each;  used  only  one  season; 
fine  shape;  f.  o.  b.  at  $150.  WENDELL  P. 
WATTS,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 450-foot,  slightlv  used,  James  over¬ 
head  manure  and  feed  track,  witli  3-way 
switch,  hangers  and  carriers;  bargain  price. 
W.  F.  HILLPOT,  French  town,  N.  J. 

PREMO  A  folding  camera,  4x5  glass  plates: 

perfect  condition:  cost  $25:  with  tripod  and 
other  accessories,  $10.  DI{.  M.  B.  DEAN  Can¬ 
dor,  N.  Y.  , 

WANTED — Buffalo  incubator:  must  be  in  good 
condition.  O.  H.  PERRY,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE — 3  Lay  Porta  Powers,  cheap,  new, 
never  unpacked:  write  for  information. 
ARTHUR  LOPER,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $3.00  per  gal. 
T.O.B.  ERNEST  HELD,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


Here’s  real  news  for  our  farm  friends 

— the  biggest  thing  we  have  ever  attempted 
in  all  our  29  years  of  honest  public  dealing.  Read 
this  price  guarantee  —  its  protection  is  sure  and 
certain.  You  can  now  buy  early,  wisely  and  safely 
with  a  feeling  of  absolute  security  that  your  require¬ 
ments  for  1921  have  been  bought  at  the  lowest 
prices  possible. 


Wt  (guarantee  & 

ment  against  further  reduction  for 
the  benefit  of  quick,  wise  buyers. 
Every  possible  reduction  has  been 
made  for  this  advance  sale  of  1921. 

lie  (guarantee  ‘hoViVbH 

price  reduction  on  any  of  these  items 
before  July  1st,  1921,  we  will  hand 
you  back  the  difference  in  money 
or  merchandise  between  what  you 
have  paid  us  and  the  new  estab¬ 
lished  price. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


■HfiMfi 

Wnanc e 


We  stand  firmly  back  of  every  price, 

every  promise,  every  word  in  this  announce- 


BP 


_ _  _  npl 

buildings  from  our  purchases  at  Camp  Merritt,  Te 


irpui 

fly.  New  Jersey  and  G 


ena- 

Shelby,  Hattiesburg.  Miss, 
grade  lumber,  complete 
buildings— plumbing  material  and  general  building 
”  .  Mail  coupon  for  complete  li 


SEt 


iilions  of  feet  of  high 


supplies. 


lists  today. 


Remember  these  Facts: 

/.  We  buy  the  world’*  beet  product •  from  forced  rule* 
at  big  reduction*.  -  ,,  , 

2.  Our  tremendou*  *pot  ca*h”  buying  power  give*  u* 
fir  *t  choice  of  material  at  forced  tale*. 

3.  We  *ell  a*  we  buy,  bargain *  in  quality  merchandite. 

Free  Plan  Book  of  100  Houses— Reduced  Prices! 

ACT  NOW!  The  time 

is  here  to  start  plan¬ 
ning  your  home.  Prices 
are  smashed  to  “smith¬ 
ereens,”  but  the  high 
quality  remains.  Guar¬ 
anteed  new,  clean  stock 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Practical,  substantial 
and  beautiful  inside  and 
outside.  Can  be  bought  un¬ 
der  our  simplified  Ready 
Cut  System,  or  not  Ready 
Cut  just  as  you  like. 


ment.  This  page  is  backed  by  our  entire  institution. 
Buy  liberally  and  quickly — you  can’t  possibly  make  a 
mistake.  Our  regular  broad  and  liberal  guarantee 
is  an  insurance  policy  that  protects  you  in  every 
purchase. 


$2883  buys  material  to  build  this  beauti¬ 
ful  farm  home.  No.  LS2015  size  25x32  fti 
8  rooms,  bath  Bedroom  on  first  floor. 


Our  Ready  Cut  System 

is  so  simple,  that  a 
handy  man  can  build 
a  Harris  Home.  Our 
new  free  1921  Plan 
Book  tells  all  about  it 
with  illustrations,  floor 
plans,  specifications, 
liberal  terms.  Know  all 
about  our  free  plan  offer 
and  the  numerous  designs 
ready  now  for  you.  No  lost 
time,  material  or  money. 
Mark  coupon  for  catalogue 


Smash  Go  Roofing  Prices 

GOLD  MEDAL  ROOFING 

No.  LS4— Rawhide  stone  faced  gold  medal  roofing 
guaranteed  fifteen  years.  Fire  resisting  special  coat¬ 
ing.  FullrollBofl08sq.ft.completewithnails  OC 
end  cement.  High  grade  stock,  per  roll  .  . 

FAMOUS  RAWHIDE  ROOFING 

No.  LS5— Rawhide>oofing  in  three  weights— a  high 

S-ade  covering  inrollsl08sq.  ft.withnailsandcement. 

eavy  weight  guaranteed  12  yrs.,  roll,  $2.55;  med¬ 
ium  weight  per  roll  $2.35;lightwelghtperroll$1.95. 

CORRUGATED  METAL  ROOFING 

Ask  for  Freight  Paid  Prices  I 

We  can  furnish  100  sq.  ft.  of  corrugated  CO  7C 
metal  sheets  as  low  as . . . . 

100  SQ.  FT.  WALLBOARD,  $3.00 

New  serviceable  wallboard.  Ask  for  sample. 

Guaranteed  Paint 

CM  O  C  No.  LS29— Won’t 
*  J  **  **  peel,  blister,  fade 
or  rub  off.  White, 
Gallon  black  and  26  non¬ 
fading  colors.  Put  up  in  con¬ 
tainers  from  1  gal.  to  50  gals. 
Per  gal . $2.35 

Guaranteed  barn  paint,  red,  yellow  or 

maroon,  per  gal .  $1.60 

Green,  slate  or  red,  per  gal.  $1.80 

Ford  Radiator 

Latest  pattern  $2  122 
honeycomb  ra-  “■ 
diator  with  brass  core  for 
Ford  automobiles.  Large 
capacity  and  cooling  sur¬ 
face.  Black  wrought  steel 
casing.  No.  LS30  for  old  on 
new  models;  war  tax  paid,  $21 


LUMBER  AND  MILLWORK  PRICES  SMASHED! 

98  [jwl$2£2 


BELOW 
COST  NOW 

Lumbar.  For 

the  Spring  of 
1921  we  are 
going  to  sell 
many  items  of  Lumber  below 
our  wholesale  carload  cost  of 
last  year.  Practically  no  re¬ 
striction,  everything  goes, 
large  or  small  quantities.  *11 
BKAND  NEW  guaranteed  atack 
right  here  in  Chicago,  ready  for 

immediate  r  Bhipment  on _ J^OUT 

order.  Prices  will  bo 

as  low  per  thousand  as 


$25.00 


DOORS:  Typi¬ 
cal  of  many  re- 
markable  lavlngs 
is  thia  beautiful  5 
Panel,  1  3-8  inch 
thick.  Clear  Ore- 
gonFirDoor.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  dif- 
ferentstyles, sizes 
and  woods  to 
c  h  o  o  b  e  from. 
Guaranteed  quality.  Carefully 
packed  and  crated. 

2  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in, 


$3.98 


WINDOWS:  All 

kinds  and  Bizes, 
including  fancy 
plate  and  leaded 

glass,  also  storm 
sash  Clear  White 
Pine  Lumber,  stan¬ 
dard  thickness, 
perfectly  irinzwl 
and  puttied.  No.  LS22— This 
fancy  top  two  light  window  in 
24  in.  x  24  in.  glass  size  is 
$3.54.  Windows  inplain  glass, 
sarno  size,  as  low  as  $2.82. 


Pimm 


SCREENS: 

Yes,  right  now 
is  tne  time  to 
begin  ordering 
your  screens  or 
screen  stock 
Black  satv.n 
ized  or  Copper 
Wire.  Lumber 
used.  Clear 
Soft  Pine  or 
Oregon  Fir.  Our  KD  ecreen 
r took  will  save  you  50  per  cs nt . 
Full  size  black  wire  ecreen  to  fit 
window  shown.  LS23,  $1.68. 


Greatest  Offers  Ever  Made 

A  large  quantity  bought  by  us  at  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture. 
Fine  barbed  wire,  made  under  rigid  government 
supervision.  12  gauge  open  hearth  steel  wire 
with  four  point  barbs  %  in.  long,  spaced  3  in. 
apart.  Order  quickly  from  special  lots  below. 

Extra  Heavy  and  Durable 

Coated  with  special  weather  resisting  paint 
and  put  up  in  58  pound  reels  containing  about 
700  ft.  Also  quadruple  galvanized  barbed  wire, 
galvanizedafter  being  made  which  meansmuen 
to  the  life  of  the  wire.  Reels  weigh  60  lbs. 
and  contain  about  700  ft. 

No.  LS24  , 

625  reels  or  more  per  reel  ....  $1.65 

100  reels  or  more  per  reel  . 

60  reels  or  more  per  reel  . 

25  reels  or  more  per  reel  . 

Le38  than  26  reels  per  reel  . 


Chemical  Toilet  BATHROOM  OUTFIT  $83-00  Kitchen  Sinks 


$995-r 

Gives 


y  o 

every 

comfort 
of  the 
modern 
horn  e. 
Plumb' 
ing  not 
needed. 
Best 
made. 
Steel  blue  enamel  finish 
with  mahogany  finish—1 
seat  and  cover.  Exhaust 
pipe  and  one  gallon  of 
chemical. 

No.  LSI! . $9.95 


$37 


>  » 


White  Porcelain 

sinks.  Back,  drain- 
board  and  sink  cast  m 
one  piece. ^  Furnished 
complete  with  two  fau¬ 
cets,  strainer  and  lead  “P' 
trap  to  wall.  Right  or  left 
drainboard. 

44  inches  long,  $37.00 
48inche8  long.$39.00 
52  inches  longf$40.00 


Every  Needed 
Plumbing  Item 

We  furnish  plumbing  mater¬ 
ial  for  every  purpose  at.big 
savings.  Ask  for  our  prices 
on  complete  air  pressure 
water  systems  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  your  land  end 
buildings.  Mail  coupon, 


No.  LSIO— Consists  of  white  porcelain  enameled  bath  tub  5  ft. 

long.  30  in.  wide,  fitted  with  nickel  plated  connected  waste 
and  overflow  and  nickel  plated  double  bath  cock  .  White  porce¬ 
lain  enameled  lavatory,  size  17x19  in.  with  nickel  plated  trap 
and  faucets.  Closet  outfit  Includes  white  vitreous  earthen 


ware  waBh  down  bowl  with  highly  finished  golden  oak  tank, 
copper  lined,  golden  oak  seat  and  cover.  Price  §83.00' 

Bath  tub  with  Bath  tub  without  *CloBet  outfit  Lavatory  with 
fittings  shown  fittings  shown  complete  fittings  shown 

$4Qoo  $3300  $2700  $1900 


WIRE  NAILS 

ibs°$3.95 

No.  LS24  — New 

wire  nails  includ¬ 
ing  all  sizes  from 
3  to  40d.  Put  up 
In  100  lb.  keifs; 
a  handy  assort¬ 
ment  for  general 
use  —  indespensible  on  the 
farm.  Plenty  of  ft- O  SC 
all  sizes.  Sale  Mj 

price  per  100  lbs.,^'w■',  v 


$1.70 

$1.75 

$1.80 

$1.8$ 


Galvanized 

$3.30 

$3.35 

$3.40 

$3.45 

$3.50 


Galvanized  Wire 

Smooth  galvanized  wire,  handy  and 
necessary  about  the  farm.  Suitable 
for  fences,  stay  wires,  grape  vines  and 
all  purposes  where  enduring  wire  is 
needed.  Put  up  in  rolls  of  irregular 
lengths  of  from  50  to  260  ft.  9  gauge 
per  100  lbs.,  $4.25,  10  gauge,  $4.35,  12  gauge, 
$4.45,  18  gauge,  $4.60.  


Barbed  Bottom  Hog  Fence 

26  in.  High 


No.  LS8 — Special  barbed  bottom  galvanized  hog 
fencing  made  of  No.  11  top  wire  and  No.  14  inter¬ 
mediate  line  and  stay  wires.  Stays  spaced  6  in. 
apart.  Space  between  line  wires  from  bottom  up¬ 
wards  are:  3,  3,  4,  4  H,  5  A  and  6  In.  100  rods  weigh 
425  lbs.  26  in.  high,  rod,  32c.  32  in.  high,  rod,  39c. 
By  using  two  strands  of  barbed  wire  above  thl» 
fence  you  can  make  a  general  purpose  farm  fence 
at  very  low  cost. 


Porcelain  Top  Cabinet 

Typical  of  thousands  $^C|95 
of  other  bargains  in 
our  complete  catalogue  of  furni¬ 
ture,  rugs  and  home  furnishings. 

This  is  a  splendid  cabinet  built 
throughout  of  figured  light  oak,  nicely 
finished.  White  enameled  canopy  in¬ 
terior  and  white  porcelain  enamel 
metal  sliding  work  top.  Handy  draw¬ 
ers,  roomy  cupboard— all  latest  time 
and  step  saving  conveniences. 

No.  LS25.  Price . $29.95 


GASOLINE  ENGINE  BARGAIN 

No.  LS26— A  splendid  engine 
with  Webster  oscillating  mag¬ 
neto,  Develops  full  rated  horse 
1  power.  A  surestarterandsteady 
1  worker  under  all  conditions. 

Kerosene 

3  H.  P.  $96.00 


Gasoline 

1 %  H.P.  $49.50 
2A  H.  P.  83.00 
4V2  H.  P.  110.00 
6  H.  P.  170.00 


5  H.  P.  126.00 
7  H.  P.  190.00 
10  H.  P.  320.00 


SPLENDID  HOG  TROUGHS 

$100 


No.  LS27 — The  trough  you  have 
hoped  and  waited  for.  Can’t  tip — flared 
legs.  Ideal  individual  trough  for  hogs  and 
sheep.  Capacity  3  gal.  Size  30  in.  long  and 

7  in.  wide.  Built  of  heavy  indestructible  steel. 
Won’t  rust  or  cave  in.  Painted  black..  Lots  of 
each  90c.  Lots  of  6,  each  95c.  Sale  price  each  $1. 
Ask  for  prices  on  large  sizes. 


IRON  PIPE  SAVINGS 


No.  LS27— Our  big  complete  stock  of 
pipe  offers  wonderful  values.  Pipe  in 
random  lengths  complete  with  coup¬ 
lings;  ail  sizes  now  offered  at  unusual  money 
savings.  Suitable  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  and  all  liquids.  Order  now.  X  in.  O /\ 
pipe,  per  foot . 

Pipe  In  all  other  sizes,  valves  and  flttlnia  of  avery 
-  kind— world1*  larssst  atockat  lowest  prices. 


POWER  ATTACHMENT  FOR  FORD  CARS 

ForSaws,Grinders,Shellers,etc.  ^  75 

Use  Ford  Powerforallyour 
farm  work.  Most  simple  at¬ 
tachment  designed  forF  'ird 
machines.  Slips  into  place 
—put  on  or  taken  off  in  a 
moment — requires  no  tools.  Operates^  any 


Fully  guaranteed 


machine  from  1  to  15  H.  P.  All  steel.  C  71. 
ed.  LS28,  price . . viJ,la 


Big  Capacity  Concrete  Mixer 

QL  Special!  We  will  furnish  this 

*ri%HWfnnr.rate  mixer  and  the 
WILJ  H.  P.  gasoline  4  COO 
engine  above  for. .....  ■  * 


*6822- 

_  H.  P.  gasoline 

engine  above  for . 

^Clk  Mixes  a  batch  every  minute.  Capacity  334 

cubic  feet.  A  fast,  efficient,  concrete  mixer 
.Vgb.  furnished  for  hand  or  engine  power. 

Specially  designed  for  farm  CCQ  flfl 
work.  No.  LS31,  each.  ■  ■ 


$5550 


HARRIS  BBOS.  CO. 

Dept.  LS37  \  (A 

Without  obligation  send  me  thefree\ 
books  and  information  I  havechecked. 

□  Lumber  and  Building  Material  Catalog 
including  material  from  army  camps. 

lPlan  Book 


□  Plan  Book  of  I-) Bolt-Together  I  1  Furniture 
Harris  Home  LJ  Building  Book  * — 'Rug  Book 

I  am  also  interested  in  the  following: 


70  Egg  Incubator,  $546 

Round  like  a  nest — no  cold 
comers  or  stagnant  air 
pockets.  Practically  all 
Gr  _  metal  construction. 

'y*  A  Complete  glass 
yep  damper.  Uni) 


□  Roofing 
Wallboard 


□  Wire  and 
Fencing 


and  r~ I  Cream 
Fittings  t— li 


I  Separators 


□ 


damper.  Uniform 
heat  distribu¬ 
tion.  Water 
thermo- 

b  e«imple 
-  regulator. 

□  Plumbing  \K»v 
Material  nVf 

Corn  I-]  Belting  I  I  Heating  ^ 

S hellers  1 — ■&  Hose  1 — 'Material 


□  Painting 
Supplies 


_  Automatic 

ventilation.  Everyone 
seta  bier  results. 

No.  LS32 


Name _ 


Address- 


Harris  Cream 
Getter  Separator 

Time  to  Pay 
If  You  Wish 

LS12— ' These  splendid  machines 
have  made  a  wonderful  record  in 
all  sizes — all  seasons  of  the  year 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  New¬ 
est  model  cream  separators,  easy 
to  clean,  easy  to  turn,  easy  to  oil 
and  now — easy  to  own. 

Patented  exclusive  improve- 
mentseverywhere — found  only  in 
these  excellent  separators. 

Fully  guaranteed  to  get  all  the 
cream— the  best  cream  separator 
you  can  buy  regardless  of  name, 
make  or  price.  We’ll  take  your 
old  separator  off  your  hands  al¬ 
lowing  you  liberally  for  it  toward 
the  purchaseof  your  newereamgetter. 

SPECIAL 

LS13 — Improved  Cream  Getter  Jun¬ 
ior  Separator  capacity  300  lbs.  $OQ50 
an  hr.  on  metal  stand,  each 

#  Indicates  table  sizes.  All  machines  ready  for  shipment*  from  Minn.,  Fa. 
and  Chlcaco.  3  per  cant  discount  allowed  if  cash  Is  asnt  with  order. 


Slz. 

Csp'y  lbs. 

Safa 

No. 

par  hr. 

Prices 

*1 

*  175 

•  $34.95 

*2 

*250 

*  38.90 

3 

375 

55.50 

5 

500 

59.95 

7 

750 

68.00 

9 

950 

75.00 

Famous  Watts  Corn  Sheller 

The  world’s  best  corn 
sheller  now  offered  at  bi 
reduced  prices.  Most  lib¬ 
eral  terms  and  a  30-day 
free  trial  with  a  guarantee 
of  positive  satisfaction. 

Order  now  from  this  ad 
or  get  full  particulars 
without  delay. 

Watts  No.  1— $34.50 

No.  LS14  —  For  the  man 
who  shells  com  for  his  own 
use.  Capacity  60  to  75  bu¬ 
shels  per  hour  with  a  3  h.p 
engine. 

Watts  No.  4— $79.50  . 

No.  LSI 5  — With  cleaning  system,  cob  stacker  and  grain  ele¬ 
vator.  Shell  for  yourself  and  a  few  neighbors. 

No.  LS18 — Watts  No.  4  Com  Sheller  with  cleaning  system, 
cob  stacker,  grain  elevator  and  automatic  feeder  as  shown.  Sale 

price  now  $99.50.  _ _ _ 

Watts  No.  7— $266.00 

No.  LS16 — With  standard  equipment  including  wagon  box, 
grain  elevator,  cob  stacker,  typo  “R”  feeder  on  steel  trucks; 
200  bushels  per  hour.  .  ..  . 

3%  Cash  Discount  on  Corn  Sheller*  if  ordered  direct 
from  this  advertisement. 


READER  NOTE 


If  you  do  not  wish  to  u*e  the  coupon  ju»t 
drop  u *  a  postal  card. 
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A  Dependable  Farm  Team  in  New  England 


Let  Louden  Barn 
Experts  Help  You  Plan 


Your  Barn  Improvements 

Regardless  of  whether  it  is  to  be  a  small  or  large  barn,  a  remodeled  or  new  barn,  you  want  to  hold  down 
the  cost  of  material  and  labor  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  At  the  same  time  you  want  to  build  so  that  your 
needs  will  be  fully  met  for  years  to  come.  This  is  where  Louden  Barn  Plan  Service  comes  to  your  aid.  It 
does  away  with  costly  and  trouble-breeding  guesswork.  It  gives  you  the  benefit  of  the  most  advanced  thought 
and  practice  in  barn  construction  and  arrangement — a  well  balanced  barn  in  which  every  detail  is  made  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  full  share  toward  the  daily  saving  of  chore  work,  convenience  and  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  stock. 


We  maintain  the  strongest  organization  of  barn  building  special¬ 
ists  in  America  for  the  chief  purpose  of  aiding  dairymen  and 
farmers  in  solving  their  barn  building  problems.  Louden  plans  are 
not  the  “ready-made”  kind,  but  are  specially  worked  out  to  meet 
your  own  particular  requirements.  Write  us  what  kind  of  barn  you 
have  in  mind,  the  number  and  kind  of  livestock  to  be  housed.  Our 


barn  experts  will  work  out  a  plan  with  suggestions  that  will  exactly  fit 
your  conditions  and  send  you  blueprints  of  it.  No  charge  or  obligation. 

And  after  you  have  carefully  considered  the  plan  of  construct¬ 
ing  your  barn,  let  us  show  you  how  Louden  L'bor  Saving  Barn 
Equipment  will  save  you  many  a  dollar  in  running  it  — for  years 
to  come. 


Louden  Equipment  Saves  Half  the  Barn  Work 


Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  save  time  and  labor  in  handling  cows 
morning  and  evening,  besides  giving  the  herd  real  pasture  comfort 
in  the  barn.  And  with  the  Louden  Built-Up  Manger  Curb  you  save 
many  a  pound  of  feed  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Louden  Litter 
Carriers  make  a  boy’s  play  out  of  an  otherwise  hard  and  disagree¬ 


able  job — make  barn  cleaning  a  matter  of  minutes  instead  of  hours. 
Louden  Feed  Carriers  bring  the  feed  for  twenty  cows  at  a  single 
trip.  Louden  Detachable  Water  Bowls  do  away  with  that  disagree¬ 
able  chore  of  turning  the  cows  out  to  water  during  bad  weather, 
and,  better  yet,  they  increase  the  milk  yield  almost  unbelievably. 


WILLIAM  LOUDEN 

established  hi9  free  Barn 
Plan  Service  in  1907— the 
first  service  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  It  not  only 
saves  money  for  the 
farmer,  but  gives  him  a 
much  more  satisfactory 
barn.  „ _ 


Get  These  Two  Helpful  Books 


The  big  Louden  Catalog  will  show  you  the  simplicity,  strength, 
and  durability  that  have  made  Louden  Barn  Equipment  through¬ 
out  all  these  years  the  preferred  equipment  among  farmers  the 
country  over.  This  big  book  shows  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Manger 
Divisions,  Animal  Pens,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  Water  Bowls, 
Ventilator#  and  Cupolas,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Hay 
Tools,  Power  Hoists — "Everything  for  the  Barn.” 


The  Louden  1 12-page  Bam  Plan  Book  is  chock  full  of  infor¬ 
mation  every  barn  builder  should  have.  Plans  and  pictures  of  74 
different  barns  are  shown.  In  addition,  there  are  chapters  on  mix¬ 
ing  and  using  concrete,  roof  construction,  lighting,  ventilation,  bam 
arrangement,  and  hundreds  of  other  points  of  vital  interest  to  barn 
builders.  If  you  are  planning  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn  within  the 
next  year,  don’t  fail  to  get  this  book  at  once. 


Mail  the  coupon  today.  No  charge  —  no  obligations 

•V 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2645  Court  Street  ( Established  1867)  '  Fairfield,  Iowa! 

Branches:  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  ALBANY  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BARN  PLAN  SERVICE  and  EQUIPMENT 


Please 
send 
:  p  a  i  d . 
charge 
or  obligation. 
4?  book  checked  below: 
*  2645 

□  Louden  Barn  Plans 
— .  O  Louden  Illustrated  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn 

for.— . .cows . horses. 

Am  interested  in  Litter  Carriers . 

Stalls  and  Stanchions . Water  Bowls . 

1  S  Post  Office . . . . 

✓ 


.Stale. 


arvestin^  the  Crop 


in  the  Corn  Belt 


The  great  American  grain.— one  stiii 

morning  a  few  days  ago  the  writer  was  working 
on  a  strawpile  several  miles  from  town,  getting  it 
ready  for  baling.  This  particular — stack — I  was 
going  to  say,  but  that  would  not  properly  describe 
it.  for  straw  is  seldom  stacked  here.  The  thrashers 
simply  blow  it  into  a  pile,  much  the  shape  of  a 
pyramid.  This  pile  was  on  high  ground,  command¬ 
ing  a  view  of  the  country  for  many  miles  in  every 
direction.  As  I  stopped  to  rest  a  minute  and  glanced 
about  the  country  the  soft  “plunk'’  of  the  ears  of 
corn  striking  the  “bump  boards'’  in  the  fields  all 
around  came  to  my  ears.  I  could  easily  pick  out 
dark  spots  here  and  there  moving  slowly  along  in 
the  dun-colored  cornfields  that  I  knew  were  the  corn 
“Shucking”  wagons  busily  gathering  this  principal 
Middle  Western  crop.  It  was  a  setting  to  inspire 
a  rural  poet  to  break  forth  into  verse,  but  I’m  no 
poet,  so  perhaps  I  would  better  get  down  to  plain 
English  and  tell  you  how  this  one  great  native 
American  crop  is  harvested  here,  where  it  is  king 
and  Alfalfa  is  queen. 

FEW  SILOS. — Here  in  the  so-called  corn  belt  but 


one-man  job  with  us.  Ter  haps  a  description  of  a! 
shucking  outfit  would  interest  you.  A  common  farm 
wagon  with  a  double  box  about  35  in.  high  is  used. 
The  rear  raid  hoards  are  taken  out  and  replaced  with 
what  is  called  a  “scoop  board.’’  This  scoop  board 
is  built  of  inch  lumber,  in  something  the  shape  of 
a  scoop  shovel  without  a  handle,  and  is  fitted  to 
the  wagon  in  an  upright  position  while  in  the  field, 
and  extends  several  inches  above  the  wagon  box. 
When  the  load  is  ready  to  be  shoveled  off.  the  upper 
end  of  the  scoop  board  is  unlocked  and  pulled  down¬ 
ward  and  backward  till  it  is  nearly  in  line  with  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon  box,  where  it  is  stopped  by  a 
brace  or  guy  rod  on  each  side.  This  arrangement, 
prevents  any  ears  falling  on  the  ground,  and  also 
makes  a  very  convenient  place  to  start  shoveling  off 
the  load. 

THE  CONVENIENT  “RUMP  BOARD.”— The 
right-hand  side  of  the  wagon  box  is  temporarily 
built  up  from  2  to  4  ft.  higher  than  the  left.  This 
is  what  is  called  the  “bump  boards.”  The  idea  is 
that  the  shucker  when  at  work  will  throw  the  ears  at 
the  wagon  without  looking  up.  Hearing  them  strike 


extensively  used  in  the  West  in  its  original  form, 
as  well  as  many  modified  forms.  They  are  generally 
worn  near  the  heel  of  the  right  hand,  so  that  the 
husk  can  be  torn  open  and  the  ear  grasped  and 
pulled  out  all  with  the  same  motion.  That  leaves 
the  husks  and  shank  in  the  left  hand  and  the  clean 
ear  in  the  right  ready  to  throw  at  the  wagon.  It  is 
all  done  much  quicker  than  I  can  tell  you  about  it. 
A  quiet  team  is  used,  and  on  arriving  at  the  field 
the  team  and  wagon  are  driven  astride  a  row  of 
corn  and  the  lines  tied  up  at  some  convenient  place 
along  the  side  of  the  wagon.  The  team  guide  them¬ 
selves  till  the  far  end  of  the  field  is  reached.  Some 
old,  experienced  teams  are  so  well  trained  that  the 
driver  does  not  need  to  either  start  or  stop  them, 
except  at  the  end  of  the  field.  The  crop  is  usually 
gathered  from  a  field  in  “lands”  of  from  20  to  30 
rows  at  a  time,  rather  than  to  go  “round  and  round” 
the  field,  as  is  sometimes  done  iTi  plowing. 

SIIIJOKERS’  PAY. — The  average  man  will  gather 
from  60  to  SO  bushels  per  day,  depending  on  his 
ability,  the  condition  of  the  crop,  yield,  etc.  The 
man  who  makes  70  bushels  this  year  is  the  excep- 


A  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  Holstein  and  Her  Triplet  Calves.  Fig.  15 


a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  corn  crop 
is  cut  and  put  into  silos  or  shocks  to  be  fed  out 
later.  This  is  not  because  silos  are  scarce,  for  there 
are  a  great  many  of  all  kinds,  but  because  cornfields 
are  so  very  numerous  and  large,  and  with  such  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  fodder,  that  the  silos  can  scarcely 
make  a  showing  on  the  total  corn  acreage.  But  few 
farms  grow  less  than  40  acres,  and  many  have  from 
80  to  120,  or  even  200  sometimes.  While  the  corn 
intended  for  fodder  and  the  silo  is  cut  about  the 
time  that  the  kernels  begin  to  glaze,  the  gathering  of 
the  main  crop  does  not  begin  till  the  ears  are  dry 
enough  to  put  in  the  crib.  That  is  usually  late  in 
October  or  early  November  in  this  latitude  (40  de¬ 
grees).  The  one  principal  exception  to  this  is  the 
earlier  gathering  of  a  load  at  a  time  for  immediate 
use  in  feeding  hogs  where  all  of  the  old  corn  has 
been  fed  up.  Mbst  of  our  farmers  wait  till  after 
several  hard  frosts  and  a  good  rain  have  loosened 
up  the  corn  husks  before  they  begin  “shucking,”  as 
it  is  called  in  the  West. 

A  ONE-MAN  JOB. — Shucking  is  usually  a  strictly 


the  bump  board,  he  knows  that  they  are  going  into 
the  wagon  all  right.  That  saves  a  great  deal  of  his 
time,  and  is  easier  for  him  than  having  to  toss  each 
ear  carefully  into  the  wagon.  He  gathers  the 
two  rows  next  the  wagon,  and  all  the  ears  that  may 
be  on  the  ground  between  his  outside  row  and  the 
next,  or  third  row.  That  leaves  a  clear  space  so  that 
he  eJn  drive  his  wagon  astride  that  second  row  the 
next  time  around.  Sometimes,  though,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  horses  and  wagon  one  row  farther  away, 
or  else  muzzle  the  nearest  horse.  That’s  to  prevent 
him  doing  too  much  damage  by  biting  off  the  tips  of 
so  many  ears,  and  incidentally  tearing  down  many 
stalks  with  ears  on.  There  are  always  too  many 
ears  on  the  ground,  anyway,  to  suit  the  average 
shucker. 

THE  HUSKING  HOOK.— While  some  use  the 
common  old-style  husking  peg,  made  of  fiat  steel, 
most  of  our  shuckers  use  a  hook,  of  which  there  are 
several  different  kinds.  The  principle  on  which  the 
hook  is  used  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
peg.  It  was  invented  in  this  county,  and  is  now  very 


tion,  for  Fall  rains  followed  by  hard  winds  broke 
down  a  great  many  stalks  that  carried  large  ears. 
It  breaks  off  hard,  too.  This  year  7c  or  8c  per 
bushel  and  board  is  being  paid  to  shuckers  where 
the  corn  is  being  unloaded  with  portable  farm 
elevators,  and  from  8c  to  10c  when  the  shucker 
shovels  off  his  own  loads.  I  judge  that  about  half 
of  our  farmers  now  have  elevators  operated  by  gaso¬ 
line  engines  or  tractors. 

STORAGE. — Most  of  our  corn  is  stored  in  good 
wooden  cribs,  although  a  very  large  part  is  put  into 
temporary  slat  fencing  cribs  without  roof.  The  idea 
is  to  shell  out  and  sell  that  part  in  the  open  cribs 
before  Spring.  As  we  usually  have  but  little  snow, 
that  plans  works  fairly  well,  as  a  rule.  Big  power 
sliellers  begin  operating  about  November  1.  going 
from  farm  to  farm,  as  thrashing  machines  do  in 
(lie  East.  Three  or  four  men  to  operate  and  feed 
the  machine  and  three  or  four  men  with  teams  to 
haul  the  corn  to  town  are  required  to  keep  one  of 
these  outfits  going.  Three  to  four  cents  per  bushel 
is  charged  by  these  big  sliellers,  depending  on  how 
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much  help  is  furnished.  That,  added  to  the  shuck- 
ers’  wages  and  board,  and  all  other  expenses  inci¬ 
dental  to  cost,  of  production,  leaves  our  farmers 
with  the  balance  in  red  ink  this  year.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing  the  local  corn  prices  are  from  43c  to  45c.  No 
one  is  selling  except  those  who  must  sell  to  meet 
obligations.  Many  are  going  flat  broke.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  among  young  tenants  paying  cash 
rent.  The  share  renters  are  a  little  better  fixed,  but 
not  much. 

MARKETING.— Shelled  corn  as  well  as  other 
grain  is  hauled  to  market  in  tight  wagon  boxes  hold¬ 
ing  50  bushels  or  more.  The  rear  end  board  of 
the  bottom  box  is  hinged  at  about  one-third  its 
length.  At  the  elevator  in  town,  wagon,  load  and 
driver  are  weighed  together.  The  load  is  then  driven 
onto  the  “dump,”  a  trap  door  opened  below  and  be¬ 
hind  the  rear  end,  that  hinged  end  board  or  gate 
unlocked  and  pulled  clear  out.  The  elevator  man 
then  springs  a  trap  that  raises  the  front  end  of  the 
wagon  and  at  the  same  time  drops  the  rear  end  to 
floor  level,  thus  allowing  the  load  to  run  out  in  a 
few  moments.  Driving  the  team  ahead  three  or 
four  feet  brings  the  wagon  back  to  level  again,  and 
also  resets  the  dump  ready  for  the  next  load.  The 
wagon  is  then  driven  on  the  scales  again  to  be 
“weighed  back,”  as  it  is  called.  These  same  ele¬ 
vator  dumps  will  also  handle  trucks,  both  large  and 
small. 

Now  although  I  have  been  very  conservative  in 
all  statements  made  in  this  letter,  and  have  only 
told  what  I  know  to  be  the  exact  truth,  I  know  from 
past  experiences  years  ago  among  relatives  in  On¬ 
tario.  just  across  the  lake  from  Rochester,  that 
many  of  my  readers  will  shake  their  heads  and 
wonder  if  that  fellow  is  not  “handling  the  truth 
carelessly.”  Like  the  man  of  old,  my  answer  is 
“Come  and  see.”  j.h.  tubbs. 

Nebraska. 


Good  Results  From  Swamp  Muck 

THE  reproduced  photograph,  Fig.  10,  shows  a  por¬ 
tion  of  my  garden,  with  the  good  results  of  an 
application  of  meadow  muck  to  sandy  soil.  This 
garden  is  on  a  level  plain,  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel,  very  porous.  This  sand  and  gravel  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  washed  here  at  some  remote  period,  and 
contains  hardly  any  plant  food.  The  application  of 
meadow  muck  was  made  in  the  late  Fall  of  1010.  and 
was  plowed  in  last  Spring.  Fig.  17  shows  meadow 
from  which  I  took  the  muck.  There  is  a  deposit 
here  from  5  ft.  to  0  ft.  in  depth.  After  the  first 
5  or  6  in.  are  removed  it  is  one  solid  mass  of  de¬ 
cayed  vegetation,  as  dark  as  well-rotted  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  and  easily  mistaken  for  manure  when  dumped 
in  the  field  for  use.  This  is  so  saturated  with  water, 
and  so  located  that  natural  drainage  is  out  of  the 
question,  that  a  trench  pump  was  employed  while 
making  the  excavation. 

My  home  garden  is  nothing  but  sand  and  gravel. 
Loam  was  hauled  here  by  my  father,  but  the  soil 
was  so  porous  that  moisture  was  soon  lost,  and  even 
a  short  period  without  rain  sufficed  to  wilt  and  in¬ 
jure  growing  vegetables.  I  had  eight  two-horse 
loads  of  this  muck  hauled  on  a  section  of  my  garden 
in  the  late  Autumn  of  1919.  Dumped  it  in  piles  and 
left  it  there  until  the  following  Spring,  Thar,  spread 
it  about  4  in.  deep  and  plowed  it  in.  No  lime  was 
used.  The  frosts  of  Winter  and  the  mixing  with 
the  sand  and  gravel  seemed  to  be  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary.  *  I  consider  that  this  muck  was  of  greater  value 
than  an  equal  amount  of  the  best  stable  manure.  I 
can  so  state  because  I  used  cow  manure  on  other 
parts  of  m.v  garden  and  closely  observed  plant 
growth,  yield,  effect  of  dry  weather,  etc.  I  propose 
to  use  more  of  this  muck  and  buy  no  manure  at  all. 
In  fact.  I  'have  a  field  of  five  acres  of  sandy  loam, 
and  I  am  planning  to  haul  a  considerable  quantity 
of  muck  to  that-  For  lawns  it  is  most  excellent,  as 
it  promotes  rapid  growth,  retains  moisture  and  seems 
to  cause  the  grass  to  be  more  green.  The  muck  I 
have  is  rich  in  nitrogen;  is  easily  pulverized.  It 
is  undoubtedly  better  than  the  average  muck ;  but 
all  muck  is  composed  of  washings  from  the  high¬ 
lands,  decayed  vegetation,  etc.,  and  contains  just 
what  is  required  to  restore  fertility  to  light  and 
depleted  soils.  frank  e.  mitcheix. 

New  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our 
readers  have  swamps  with  muck  deposits  which 
would  provide  the  equivalent  of  many  hundred  tons 
of  manure.  If  it  could  be  hauled  out,  dried  and 
mixed  with  lime,  it  would  save  many  a  fertilizer  bill. 


Remarkable  Production  on  a  Hill  Farm 

ONE  of  Tioga  County’s  hill  farms  comes  forward 
this  year  with  an  item  in  production  that 
should  add  •materially  to  the  Empire  State’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  record  maker,  agriculturally  speaking. 
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Nature  has  been  generous  on  all  sides  this  season. 
She  has  acted  as  if  she  knew  that  the  Winter  of 
1920  would  see  almost  unprecedented  need  for  food 
in  a  starving  world,  and  as  if,  too,  she  had  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  man  to  supply  the  lack  in  one  place 
with  the  abundance  from  another.  Alas  that  Nature 
must  be  disappointed  in  her  human  children ;  that 
she  must  see  the  pitiful  hands  of  want  stretched  out 
from  lands  that  are  stark  and  bare  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  reach  the  plenty  that  wastes  in  our  own. 

The  good  dame  Holstein,  shown  in  Fig.  15,  traces 
the  major  part  of  her  blood  back  to  Northern 
Europe,  where  countless  infants  will  die  this  Winter 


Garden  After  Muck  Was  Used.  Fig.  16 


for  lack  of  milk.  As  if  the  thought  of  this  had 
spurred  her  to  her  utmost,  she  gave  birth  last  Fall 
to  triplet  heifer  calves,  three  potential  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  with  the  power,  when  developed,  to  put  roses 
into  the  cheeks  of  more  children  than  any  score  of 
New  York’s  farms  can  display  in  these  days  of 
rapidly  disappearing  American  families. 

So  unusual  are  three  calves  at  a  birth  that  Madam 
Holstein  attracted  the  attention  of  the  county  Farm 
Bureau  and  a  photographer  was  sent  to  take  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  family.  The  youngsters  rather  coyly 
turned  their  heads  from  the  camera,  but  their  dam’s 
complacent  expression  shows  that  she  feels  that  none 
too  much  honor  is  being  paid  such  remarkable  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that,  after  all,  what  she  has  done  isn’t 
much  more  than  might  be  expected  from  one  who 
traces  her  blood  lines  back  into  ancient  history. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  state  that  these  three 
heifer  calves  will  grow  up  to  continue  the  good  work 
of  their  dam  on  the  farm,  but  the  facts  are  other. 
The  outlook  for  fair  prices  for  dairy  products  just 
now  is  not  one  that  justifies  a  dairyman  in  quad¬ 
rupling  the  size  of  his  herd,  and  these  three  infants 
went  to  the  block  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the 
stage  of  good  veal.  Seventy-five  dollars  for  three 
veals  nowadays  beats  three  of  a  kind,  when  that 
kind  is  of  a  sort  that  promises  to  add  more  and  more 
to  «the  “milk  surplus”  for  which  puny  infants  are 
crying,  while  milk  distributors  show  far  less  interest 
in  canning  milk  than  in  attempting  to  McCann  the 
milk  producers.  m.  B-  D- 


Experience  With  Glazed  Tile 

W.  C.  of  Pennsylvania  wishes  to  know  whether 
•  he  should  use  glazed  tile  or  iron  pipe  for  con¬ 
veying  water  from  a  spring  to  his  buildings.  I  would 
say  by  all  means  use  tile.  Its  first  cost  is  much  less; 
it  never  delivers  rusty  or  off-quality  water,  as  iron 


Where  the  Muck  Came  From.  Fig.  11 


does;  will  last  longer  and  will  deliver  more  water 
to  the  inch  of  original  bore  of  pipe,  for  the  reason 
that  rust  “blisters”  form  in  iron  pipe  and  very 
materially  lessen  the  flow  of  water.  On  our  home 
farm  here  is  a  line  of  4-in.  glazed  tile  which  has 
been  in  service  for  46  years,  and  shows  no  evidence 
of  wear.  This  line  is  about  one-tliird  of  a  mile  in 
length.  In  laying  it  the  mistake  was  made  of  plac¬ 
ing  only  clay  over  the  joints.  They  should  have  been 
carefully  cemented.  In  consequence  we  have  had 
several  expensive  diggings  to  locate  elder  roots 
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which  have  got  in  at  the  joints  and  choked  the  tile. 

We  have  another  line  of  glazed  tile,  about  6,000  ft. 
in  length,  of  6-in.  tile,  furnishing  the  water  supply 
for  an  artificial  lake.  This  line  has  been  in  service 
11  years.  Our  mistake  in  making  this  line  was  in 
running  it  over  some  .sharp  elevations,  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  around  them.  The  result  has  been  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  breaks  in  the  line,  caused  by  condensed  air 
at  the  tops  of  these  elevations.  We  have  recently 
put  air  vents  in  the  line,  and  think  that  we  have 
overcome  our  troubles. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  to  F.  W.  C.  use  glazed 
tile,  cement  the  joints  carefully  and  avojd  sharp 
elevations,  if  possible.  If  this  is  impossible,  then 
dig  your  trench  very  deep  at  these  elevations,  if 
necessary.  Unless  you  are  a  very  young  man.  the 
undertaker  will  get  you  before  there  will  be  any 
need  of  relaying  the  line  because  of  wear  on  the  tile. 

New  Jersey.  a.  n.  roe. 


Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 

LEAN  MANGERS. — Hoover  taught  the  gospel 
of  the  clean  plate.  Some  superhuman  dairy¬ 
man  ought  to  rise  up  and  spread  the  gospel  of  the 
clean  manger.  Recently  we  placed  a  bunch  of 
heifers  that  were  in  poor  flesh  under  the  care  of  a 
hired  man,  and  told  him  to  feed  them  all  they  would 
eat.  Three  or  four  days  later  I  happened  in  tin1 
barn  after  these  heifers  had  finished  feeding,  and 
noticed  good  silage  in  front  of  each  one  of  them.  I 
called  the  man’s  attention  to  it,  but,  as  often  is  the 
case,  did  not  make  my  point.  Things  went  along 
for  a  month,  and  the  heifers  apparently  made  no 
gain.  Then  I  took  things  in  hand  in  earnest,  and 
sufficiently  impressed  it  upon  the  feeder  that  he  must 
not  give  them  any  more  silage,  grain  or  hay  than 
they  would  clean  up  at  a  feeding.  He  caught  on, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  heifers  dated  from  that 
time.  In  growing  young  stock,  or  feeding  milking 
cows,  our  aim  is  to  get  them  to  eat  the  maximum 
amount  of  food.  This  can  only  be  done  by  keeping 
them  measurably  hungry.  They  don’t  seem  to  get 
hungry  if  they  have  food  before  them  all  that  time 
that  has  been  mussed  over,  but  if  they  are  judiciously 
fed  so  that  they  will  clean  up  every  feeding,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  10  to  25  per  cent  more  feed  can  be 
got  into  them  than  can  if  they  are  so  overfed  that 
there  is  feed  in  the  mangers  all  the  time. 

WATER  DISASTROUS  TO  SMALL  CALVES.— 
Last  Fall  we  started  some  small  heifer  calves  in  a 
box  stall  with  a  water  bucket  in  it  Take  care  of 
them  as  best  we  could,  they  seemed  to  make  no  gain. 
In  fact,  two  or  three  of  them  seemed  to  be  actually 
sick.  For  two  weeks  we  studied  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  and  then  we  found  it.  Those  little 
fellows  were  going  to  the  water  bucket  and  drinking 
their  fill  of  cold  water.  We  took  the  bucket  out  and 
the  calves  began  to  do  better  almost  immediately. 

FEEDING  CABBAGE. — In  common  with  most 
cabbage  growers,  we  are  marketing  the  crop  through 
the  dairy.  We  started  in  trying  to  cut  the  heads  up 
with  a  shovel  and  feed  them.  Then  we  got  a  root 
cutter,  attached  power  to  it,  and  are  still  using  it. 
The  heads  are  frozen  now,  so  we  run  them  through 
the  cutter  and  let  the  shredded  cabbage  drop  down 
into  the  basement  into  a  pile.  Cut  into  small  pieces 
it  thaws  out  readily,  and  by  cutting  in  the  forenoon 
the  pile  is  ready  to  feed  from  at  night  and  the  next, 
morning.  We  feed  each  cow  a  big  scoop  shovelful. 
When  we  started  the  cows  on  cabbage,  they  gained 
a  little,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  addition  of  cabbage 
lo  what  they  are  eating  is  doing  a  lot  to  keep  up 
the  milk  flow  and  to  keep  them  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition. 

ELIMINATING  HAY.— In  common  with  a  lot  of 
other  dairy  farmers  we  are  short  of  hay  and  long 
on  corn  silage.  As  a  result  we  are  feedingdiay  only 
at  night.  The  rest  of  the  ration  consists  of  what 
silage  the  cows  will  clean  up  at  a  feeding,  plus  the 
usual  grain  ration  and  chopped  cabbage.  The  cows 
and  young  stock  do  not  carry  quite  the  paunch  they 
would  if  eating  more  hay,  but  are  in  fully  as  good 
condition  as  we  have  ever  had  them,  and  are  milk¬ 
ing  the  best  in  several  years. 

CLIPPING  YOUNG  STOCK.— We  have  decided 
to  clip  our  young  stock  all  over.  Our  decision  rests 
on  the  experience  of  a  neighbor.  His  heifers  were 
not  doing  very  well,  despite  heavy  feed.  They  we  • 
long-haired,  but  did  not  appear  to  be  lousy.  He 
started  in  to  clip  one  as  an  experiment,  however,  and 
before  he  finished  he  said  her  body  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  peppered.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  at 
lice  in  a  long  coat  of  hair  in  any  effective  way. 
Clipping  may  seem  to  be  a  little  severe,  but  if  the 
barn  is  warm,  clipped  animals  will  soon  adjust  them¬ 
selves.  dairyman. 


The  smallest  bruise  makes  the  apple  more  likely  to 
decay. 
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A  Veteran  Sheep  Shearer 

THE  enclosed  photograph  (See  Fig.  IS)  shows 
Tom  O’Brien  shearing  with  the  fifth  genera¬ 
tion,  he  having  sheared  with  and  for  the  boy’s 
father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather  and  great- 
great-grandfather.  Tom  O’Brien  sheared  his  first 
sheep  when  he  was  17  years  old.  As  he  is  now  74, 
he  has  been  shearing  for  57  years.  One  season  he 
sheared  for  76  days.  While  he  has  never  kept  a 
record  he  thinks  that  for  40  years  he  averaged  1,500 
sheep  each  year  and  at  least  1,000  a  year  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time.  Ilis  activities  have  been  con- 
fied  chiefly  to  this  and  adjoining  neighborhoods.  He 
has  noted  a  big  improvement  in  the  flocks,  those  of 
the  early  days  being  some  25  lbs.  less  weight  and 
shearing  about  4%  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  while  today 
some  flocks  average  12  to  15  lbs.  in  the  grease. 

He  has  seen  store  sheep  sold  at  $1.25  per  head  and 
$25  per  head ;  washed  wool  at  $1.10  per  lb.  in  1SG5 
and  unwashed  wool  at  95  cents  in  1920.  He  has 
seen  it  sold  at  11  cents,  and  tells  the  story  of  a  man 
who  having  delivered  his  wool  to  a  dealer  for  9  cents 
per  lb.  stopped  at  a  hotel  on  his  way  home  to  refresh 
himself.  Having  treated  the  crowd,  he  remarked : 
“When  a  pound  of  wool  won’t  pay  for  a  drink  of 
whiskey  I  guess  it’s  time  to  stop  drinking  whiskey,” 
and  he  quit  for  good  then  and  there. 

Ilis  ambition  and  industry  have  brought  him  not 
only  enough  of  this  world’s  goods,  but  far  beyond 
the  lot  of  the  average  man,  he  has  a  large  acquaint¬ 
ance,  which  with  his  ready  wit  makes  him  a. welcome 
caller  in  many  homes.  ciiari.es  c.  perry. 


Live  Stock  and  Farm  Fertility 

I.  C.  Rogers’  contribution  on  page  1467  was  very 
interesting  to  me.  He  covered  his  subject  very  fully, 
and  set  forth  his  arguments  clearly.  However,  there 
was  one  point  that  T  wish 
Mr.  Rogers  or  some  one 
else  would  explain  more 
fully,  and  that  is  the 
matter  of  livestock  farm¬ 
ing  depleting  the  soil.  I 
confess  that  my  under¬ 
standing  is  that  livestock 
maintains  the  fertility, 
and  1  wish  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  causes  to 
the  contrary.  R. 

New  York. 

ARMERS  AND 
BUSINESS.  —  We 
try  to  take  a  day 
each  Summer  for  a  trip, 
and  the  last  one  was 
down  through  the 
storm-stricken  district 
of  Allegany  County,  N. 

Y.,  and  beyond,  about 
90  or  100  miles,  nearly 
to  the  Pennsylvania 
line;  and  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  trip  was 
the  passing  of  one  im¬ 
mense  plant  after  an¬ 
other,  all  belonging  to 
one  big  concern,  and 
representing  not  only 
hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  taken  from 
the  farmers  who  are 
slaves  to  the  “dairy 
herd  to  keep  up  the 
land”  idea,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  a  vast 
amount  of  property, 
which  has  been  paying  immense  dividends  to  its 
stockholders.  Further  than  this,  we  understand 
that  now,  in  spite  of  increased  cost  of  production, 
these  same  farmers  face  still  more  serious  condi¬ 
tions  in  their  dealing  with  this  concern.  Where 
others  would  have  been  interested  in  the  herds  of 
cattle,  what  struck  me  was  the  fact  that  these  hill¬ 
sides  were  being  pastured  to  death,  and  the  farmers 
slaving  early  and  late,  and  their  farms  being  sucked 
dry,  getting  poorer  and  poorer,  in  order  that  this 
one  big  rich  company  may  grow  richer  and  richer. 

ORGANIC  MATTER  ON  HILL  FARMS.— It  is  a 
fact  that  on  many  a  hill  farm  today  live  stock  of 
some  kind,  frequently  a  large  or  small  herd  of  cattle, 
is  kept,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  owner  knows 
that  the  net  returns  are  small,  just  for  the  sake  of 
“keeping  up  the  land.”  On  a  great  majority  of  these 
hill  farms  it  will  be  found  that  the  shortage  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lem  we  have  to  meet,  so  far  as  soil  fertility  is  con¬ 
cerned.  and  that  is  why  there  is  so  much  truth  in 
the  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  D.  Smith,  that  “it 
takes  a  rich  man  to  be  able  to  afford  to  keep  stock.”. 
Especially  is  this  true  under  these  conditions,  for 
not  only  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  crop  fed 
to  an  animal  returned  in  the  manure,  but  it  takes 


very  careful  handling  even  then  to  get  it  back  to  the 
land  without  further  heavy  loss,  so  that  under  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  of  handling  the  manure  but  a  small 
proportion  indeed  of  the  organic  matter  actually 
gets  back  to  the  land  on  many  a  farm.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  depletion  of  the  fertility  of  a  farm  is 
slower,  where  the  hay  and  grain  crops  are  fed  to 
stock  on  the  farm,  than  where  these  crops  are  sold 
off,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  is  benefited  depends 
very  much  on  the  way  the  thing  is  done. 

PURCHASED  FEEDS.— It  is  possible  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  fertility  of  a  farm  by  keeping  live 
stock  if  large  quantities  of  crops  grown  on  other 
farms  are  bought  and  fed  aside  from  the  grain, 
which  is  so  often  purchased  for  the  dairy  herd,  or 
in  addition  to  the  crops  grown  on  the  same  farm. 
However,  few  stop  to  consider  that  to  even  up  on  the 
organic  matter  which  is  returned  to  the  land  by 
plowing  under  a  crop  of  clover,  for  instance,  com¬ 
pared  with  feeding  the  same  crop  to  live  stock  and 
returning  the  manure  to  the  land,  even  by  the  most 
careful  handling,  would  require  the  additional  pur¬ 
chase  and  feeding  of  nearly  two  tons  of  clover  hay, 
grown  on  some  other  farm,  for  each  ton  of  home¬ 
grown  clover  fed,  and  by  careless  handling  of  the 
manure  it  might  take  two  or  three  times  as  much 
more.  The  purchase  and  feeding  of  large  quantities 
of  grain  only  to  a  herd  of  cattle,  in  addition  to  the 
hay  and  silage  crops  grown  on  the  same  farm,  will, 
if  the  manure  is  carefully  handled,  make  the  land 
richer  in  the  elements  of  plant  food,  such  as  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus  and  potash  ;  but  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  home-grown  crops, 
as  well  as  in  the  grain  bought  and  fed,  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  method  that  eventually  one  must 
face  the  serious  conditions  that  long  ago  ap- 
appeared  in  the  older  dairy  sections  of  the  State. 


HAY  AND  PASTURE— To  follow  the  idea  that  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  large  dairy  herd  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  these  back -hill  farms  means  that 
feed  is  going  to  be  the  great  bugbear,  Summer  and 
Winter,  and  the  farm  and  everyone  on  it  must  be 
run  to  the  limit.  To  talk  to  a  farmer  under  such 
conditions  about  plowing  under  a  hay  crop,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  he  could  feed,  until  after  he  had  fed  it, 
would  be  worse  than  time  wasted.  The  idea  that 
the  land  is  improved  by  pasturing  is  a  very  common 
one,  and  few  would  believe  otherwise,  but  I  have 
wondered  how  many  of  the  farmers  who  are  pastur¬ 
ing  those  poor  side-liills  we  saw  the  past  Summer 
were  among  the  large  number  who  applied  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  during  the  past  few  months  for  information, 
as  to  how  to  improve  pastures,  as  they  were  not  giv¬ 
ing  as  good  returns  as  formerly.  Is  it  any  wonder 
when  year  after  year  they  are  pastured  close,  allow¬ 
ing  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  organic  matter 
consumed  by  the  stock  pasturing  on  it  to  be  returned 
to  the  land? 

A  DANGER  SIGNAL. — We  hear  about  the  “purse 
of  sorrel,”  but  sorrel  is  merely  an  unheeded  danger 
signal  flung  out  by  Mother  Nature  where  she  is 
being  robbed  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  most  instances, 
as  we  see  it  on  these  hill  farms.  It  is  the  curse  of 
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too  much  live  stock  that  makes  the  sorrel  come  in, 
to  a  great  extent.  On  these  hills  the  big  red  silo 
only  too  often  is  followed  by  big  red  fields  of  sorrel. 
Whether  the  silo  is  used  for  the  dairy  herd  or 
whether  live  stock  of  some  other  kind  is  kept,  in¬ 
stances  are  not  lacking  where  the  more  stock  there 
is  on  these  hill  farms,  the  redder  they  are  with 
sorrel,  though  the  combination  of  hay  press  and 
pasturing  by  fewer  stock  might  be  as  bad.  It  is  very 
true  that  of  two  farmers  starting  side  by  side  on 
these  rundown  back-hill  farms  for  a  time  the  one 
who  keeps  stock  will  have  the  advantage  in  ready 
money  front  a  dairy  herd,  for  instance,  and  from 
bigger  crops  from  the  small  proportion  of  the  farm 
to  which  the  manure  is  applied,  but  in  the  long  run 
the  advantage  is  with  the  man  who  makes  the  short 
cut,  returning  direct  to  the  land  all  the  organic 
matter  he  can  instead  of  feeding  it,  thus  getting  the 
full  100  per  cent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  through 
the  crops  which  follow,  for  Mother  Nature  smiles 
on  those  who  give  her  a  square  deal. 

UPS  AND  DOWNS. — Following  a  crop  rotation  is 
practiced  on  most  of  these  hill  farms,  and  manure 
from  the  crops  grown  on  the  larger  part  of  the  farm 
is  usually  applied  to  a  few  acres,  so  that  while  one 
part  is  coming  up  the  other  is  going  down,  but  it  is 
the  part  that  is  coming  up  that  is  looked  at.  It  is 
like  a  boy  trying  to  lift  a  heavy  plank  out  of  water. 
Taking  it.  by  the  middle  is  too  much  for  him,  so  he 
lifts  first  on  one  end  and  then  on  the  other,  but  as 
one  end  goes  up  the  other  goes  down. 

A  LONG  ROTATION.— A  field  that  is  heavily 
manured  will  give  quicker  results  than  plowing 
under  a  crop  of  hay  direct,  but  the  manure  usually 
comes  from  several  fields.  To  remove  a  crop  of  hay 
from  a  field  and  feed  it  and  return  to  it  only  the 
manure  actually  made  from  the  crop  from  that  same 

field  and  expect  a  better 
crop  to  follow  than  by 
plowing  under  the  whole 
hay  crop  on  that  field 
direct  is  simply  the 
“live  stock  to  improve 
the  land”  idea  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  It's  a  long  trip 
rotating  round  a  farm 
where  a  field  comes  in 
for  its  uplifting  coat  of 
manure  only  once  in 
four  or  five  or  even 
seven  or  eight  years 
sometimes,  and  yet  how 
many  readers,  if  they 
are  going  on  a  long  trip, 
even  further  from  civil¬ 
ization  than  our  back- 
hill  farms,  away  up  in 
the  North  Woods,  where 
they  would  be  unable  to 
purchase  any  other  sup¬ 
plies,  would  hesitate  for 
a  minute  in  their  choice 
between  a  bushel  of 
wheat  ground  entire  or 
a  fancy,  easily  prepared, 

1 » red  igested  b  rea  kf  a  st 

food  that  would  come 
from  that  same  bushel 
of  wheat,  and  no  wore ? 
That  is  the  proposition 
that  the  man  who  keeps 
live  stock  to  keep  up 
is  putting  up  to  Mather  Nature. 

TOO  MANY  HORSES. — The  keeping  of  extra 
cattle  or  live  stock  on  a  farm,  aside  from  that 
actually  needed  to  run  the  farm  and  for  family  use, 
usually  means  the  keeping  of  extra  horses,  and  right 
there  is  one  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  soil  deple¬ 
tion  of  this  State — too  many  horses.  It  is  an  actual 
fact  that  there  is  no  lack  of  farmers  who  are  going 
in  debt  for  labor-saving  (?)  haying  machinery  to 
handle  their  hay  crop,  in  order  to  have  it  to  feed, 
requiring  the  labor  of  handling  and  rehandling,  and 
then  probably  in  the  Spring  buying  a  spreader  to 
get  the  manure  back  on  part  of  the  land.  Few  of 
these  farmers  could  stand  the  strain  of  handling 
their  hay  crop  with  a  machine  which  cuts  under  the 
hay,  rolls  it  into  windrows  and  presses  it  as  it  goes, 
the  work  all  done  by  one  man  and  a  pair  of  good 
horses.  It  is  too  short  a  cut  to  suit  them,  but  that 
is  the  way  one  back-liill  farmer  handles  all  his  hay 
crop  he  does  not  need  to  feed,  and  then  after  it  is 
well  mixed  with  water  and  dirt  he  sells  it  out  by 
the  peck  and  bushel,  sometimes  getting  $100  per  ton 
for  it  or  better.  i.  c.  R. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  reports  a  new  dark 
strain  of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce  which  grows  well  during 
dark  and  cloudy  weather. 


Tom  O'Brien  Shearing  Sheep  with  the  Fifth  Generation.  Fig.  .18 


the  land 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  8,  1921 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


The  finest  that  shill  and  science  can  produce  direct 
from  our  upland  nurseries  to  you  at  lowest  prices. 

70 %  of  our  business  comes  from  old  customers;  we  give 
them  satisfactory  stock  and  service — That’s  the  answer — 
After  a  man  has  once  had  our  trees — Tie  knows  he  will  get  what  he 
wants  if  he  orders  from  us  and  he  knows  Maloney  sells  at  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  one  profit  so  the  price  will  be  right. 

You  get  what  you  order  when  you  buy 

MALONEY  TREES 

Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals 

grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions  by  the  largest  Nursey  in  New 
York  State,  employing  the  newest  and  most  scientific  methods  of  culture, 
handling  and  selling. 

In  this  Nursey  belt,  scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  unknown,  and  as 
our  Nurseries  are  under  State  inspection  as  well  as  under  the  constant 
personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm, 

We  Can  Guarantee  You  Sturdy,  Absolutely  Healthy  Upland  Grown  Stock 

Wo  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend  absolutely  on 
our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  boar  true  to  name — so  Mr.  A.  E.  Maloney  selects  all 
scions  for  budding  from  trees  which  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit — that’s  why  we  can 
positively  guarantee  that  our 

Trees  Will  Bear  True  to  Name 

In  the  same  way  every  single  step  from  the  importation  of1  the  seedling  until  the  tree  is 
shipped  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  one  of  the  firm.  We  know  we  are  sending 

you  the  tree  you  order.  ,  .  ,  ..  , 

Since  there  was  a  small  planting  of  fruit  tree 
seedlings  during  the  war  there  is  now  an  alarm¬ 
ing  tree  shortage  throughout  the  United  States — 
only  half  enough  to  go  around.  If  you  don’t 
want  to  be  disappointed  this  Spring — ORDER 
EARLY. 


Introductory  Offer 

3  Garden  8-10  ft.  tree* 
for  $3.50 
1  Bartlett  Pear 
1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry 
1  York  State  Prune 


Send  to  day  for  our  big  Descriptive  Catalog. 
It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and 
planter  should  know  about  our  nursery  stock, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  planting 
and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 
Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our 
scientific  business-like  way  of  growing  and  sell¬ 
ing  trees — Let  us  show  you  over  our  400  acres — 
Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and 

• -  plants  you  want.  We  will  send  you  exactly 

what  you  order  and  charge  you  an  absolutely  fair  price. 


We  Prepay  Traniportation  Charge*  on  all  Order*  for  Over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  41  We»t  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
W.  J.  Maloney.  Sec’y  Dansville’ s  Pioneer  Nurseries  A.  E.  Maloney,  Pres. 


Trustworthy 
1  Trees  &  Plants 


Minmu 

.Amimcan  Association 
or  NVustmoiLN 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES. SHRUBS  RO SE S  b VINES 


RUSSET  RURAL 
SEED  POTATOES 

10  Years’  Hill  Selection 
One  Strain 

Smooth,  round,  uniform,  sand 
soil,  russet  skin,  shallow  eyes, 
hand-sorted.  U.S.  Grade  No.  1. 

Potatoes  put  up  in  sacks  con¬ 
taining  120  lbs.  net  and  held  in 
my  storage  until  you  want  them 

FAIRACRES  POTATO  FARM 

E.  R.  SMITH,  Specialist 

KASOAG,  OSWEGO  CO.,  N.  Y. 


*!5WEET 
CLOVER 


Profitable  crop.  Splendid  Hay 
and  pasture — quantities  of  seed. 
Better  for  soil  than  alfalfa.  Not 
attacked  by  clover  diseases.  Seed 
very  low  in  price  this  year  showing 
big  returns  on  small  investment. 
All  about  growing  and  harvesting 
your  clover  in  Scott’s  Field  Seed 
Book.  Write  for  free  chart,  an¬ 
swers  clover  questions, 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 
64  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


J 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  Mills  Pride,  Giants,  Green 
Mt.,  Superba,  Red  Skin 

SEED  CORN- YELLOW  &  WHITE 


WHITE  PLY.  ROCK  COCKERELS 

MINCH  BROS.  “  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA 

Isbell's 

Gives  Wonderful  Yields — 
Withstands  Hard  Winters 

You  c  a  grow  great 
crops  of  alfalfa  with 
Isbell  seed.  Hardiness 
and  vitality  are  bred  into  them.  What¬ 
ever  kind  of  soil  you  have — wherever 
you  live — there’s  an  Isbell  strain  of 
alfalfa  that  will  grow  successfully 
on  your  farm. 

FREE  Samples 

Your  name  and  address  will  bring 
Isbell's  1921  Seed  Annual— the  most 
authoritative  guide  to  big  crops  that’s 
printed.  Generous  samples  of  alfalfa,  any 
grass  seed  or  com  sent  upon  request.  Let 
us  know  your  requirements  and  quote  you 
money-saving  direct  prices  on  guaranteed 
brands.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
30*  MECHANIC  ST.  JACKSON.  MICH. 


Livingston’s  Famous 

imatoes 

are  favorably  known.] 
Manyofthebeslsortswere  I 
Introduced  by  ua.  We  grow  I 
more  high-grade  tomato  I 
seed  than  any  other  seeds- 1 
man  In  the  world. 

TWO  BEST  VARIETIES 

Livingston's  Globe,  finest  pink,  [ 
for  slicing  and  shipping,  pkt.  6c.  I 
Livingston's  Stone,  finest  bright  red,  for  canning  and  | 
catsup,  pkt.  6c.  Both  immense  yielders.  Try  them. 

New  112-Page  Catalog  FREE 
Fullydeacribes  thobcstvarieticsof  vegetables  and  floweirf.  I 
Gives  300  tmo-to-nature  illustrations  and  quotes  honest  j 
prices  for  quality  seeds.  Tells  when  to  plant  and  how  to  I 
[  grow  big  crops.  Write  for  your  FREE  copy  To-Day.  I 
!  Livingston  Seed  Co.  324  High  St.  Columbu*,  Ohio  | 


0RDS 


sound  SEEDS 


Send  your  name  today 
for  a  free  copy  of 

FORD’S  1921  CATALOGUE 

It  vou  have  never  planted  Ford’s  Sound 
Seeds,  you  should  learn  about  Glory  Cabbage. 
Ideal  Beet,  Old  Virginia  Ensilage  Corn  and 
our  other  special  strains.  Hundreds  of  gar¬ 
deners  and  farmers  are  drawn  to  us  each  year 

-  by  their  neighbors'  better  crops  raised  from 

Ford's  Sound  Seeds.  Send  today  for  our  catalogue, 
which  quotes  retail  and  wholesale  prices. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Lime  and  Chemicals  on  Soil 

Will  a  treatment  of  lime  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  pay  on  a  natural  bottom  meadow 
which  is  flat  and  low,  but  does  not  over¬ 
flow  from  the  river?  This  meadow  has 
been  cropped  for  75  or  100  years.  IIow 
much,  per  acre,  and  should  it  be  put  on 
in  early  or  late  Spring?  c.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

We  do  not  understand  from  your  ques¬ 
tion  whether  you  intend  to  plow  this 
meadow  and  plant,  crops,  or  whether  you 
intend  merely  to  top-dress  with  lime  and 
phosphate  so  as  to  increase  the  grass  crop. 
If  you  plow  the  sod  the  lime  and  phos¬ 
phate  will  help.  All  sod  ground,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  has  not  been  plowed  for 
years,  is  quite  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  in  an 
organic  form  that  is  not  available  until 
the  sod  is  well  decayed.  The  lime  has¬ 
tens  this  decay,  and  thus  makes  the  nitro¬ 
gen  useful.  Thus,  if  you  plow  the  sod. 
use  lime  freely  and  work  it  into  the  soil 
and  then  use  acid  phosphate  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer,  you  would  have  a  fair  chance  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  of  corn.  If  you  put  the 
lime  on  top  of  the  sod  and  let  it  remain 
there  you  will  obtain  some  benefit,  chiefly 
by  starting  a  better  growth  of  clover,  hut 
you  cannot  get  the  best  growth  in  that 
Way.  You  should  use  some  form  of  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  with  the  acid  phosphate  in 
order  to  start  up  the  grass.  A  mixture 
of  one  part  nitrate  of  soda  to  four  parts 
of  acid  phosphate  will  pay  better  than  the 
acid  phosphate  alone  when  used  on  the 
sod.  We  should  use  about  500  lbs.  per 
acre  of  this  mixture  and  apply  for  your 
locality  early  in  April.  Of  course  this 
advice  to  use  these  expensive  chemicals 
applies  only  to  those  places  where  hay 
will  bring  $25  or  more  per  ton.  Tt  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  pay  on  back  farms  where 
hay  must  be  baled  and  shipped.  In  using 
lime  on  top  of  the  sod  be  sure  to  use 
ground  limestone  and  not  burned  lime. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Society 
Will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  January  IS  and  19.  at 
the  Capitol  in  Albany.  Dr.  W.  II.  Jor¬ 
dan,  the  president,  is  working  out  a  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  members  of  the  society  and 
their  friends  may  expect  something  un¬ 
usually  good  this  year. 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 


-Cleveland,  O.,  Poultry 
Swine  Breeders’ 


January  9-1- 
Show. 

January  10 — Cheshire 
meeting,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

January  10-1.3 — National  Pigeon  Show, 
Indianapolis,  Ind, 

January  10-14 — Farmers’  Week  and 
Apple  show,  Purdue  University.  Lafay¬ 
ette.  Ind. 

January  10-14 — Farmers’  Week.  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.  Ya. 

January  10-15 — Newark.  O.,  Poultry 
Show. 

January  11 — New  York  TIolsteiu-Frio- 
sian  Association,  annual  meeting,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

January  11 — National  Grape  Growers* 
Convention,  Ilollendeu  Hotel,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

January  11-12 — Certified  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  Ansonia  Hotel.  New 
York  City. 

January  11-14 — New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Convention.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

January  12-14— New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  and  Apple  Show, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

January  17-22 — Farmers’  Week,  West 
Virginia  University.  Morgantown.  W.  Ya. 

January  17-27 — West  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Morgantown,  W.  Ya. 

January  18-19 — New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  Albany. 

January  18-22 — Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Poultry  Show.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

January  21-20 — Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Exposition,  Hart¬ 
ford. 

January  22-29 — National  Western 
Stock  Show,  Denver.  Col. 

January  24-28 — Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Show.  Harriebm-g.  Pa. 

January  25-27 — Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Association.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

January  29 — American  Cranberry 
Growers’  Association,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

January  31-February  4 — Farmers’ 
Week,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
O. 

January  31-February  4 — Farmers’ 
Week  and  Potato  Show..  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Lansing.  Mich. 

February  1-2 — -Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Columbus,  O. 

February  1-4 — New  York  State 
Grange,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

February  1-3 — Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Columbus.  O. 

February  7-12 — Sixth  Annual  National 
Tractor  Show,  Columbus,  O. 

February  14-19 — Farmers’  Week,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

January  3-February  25 — Short  courses 
in  Agriculture.  Home^  Economics.  Ice 
Cream  Making.  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  N  Y 


Thrifty,  Sturdy  Trees 

You  can  be  sure  when  you  buy 
Woodlnwn  grown  fruit  trees, 
vines  and  berry  bushes  that  they 
are  ♦hrifty,  vigorous  growers  and 
heavy  bearers.  Our  45  years  of 
successful  growing  experience 
has  been  directed  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  a  wide  variety  of  that 
kind  of  stock.  We  have  the 
exclusive  sale  of  the  new  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple. 

Our  extensive  line  of  ornamental  shrubs,  bushes, 
and  perennials  are  of  the  same  dependable  quality 
aa  our  trees. 

We  sell  seeds  for  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 
Illustrated  1921  Nursery  List  contains  valuable  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  information.  Mailed  on  request. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
879  Garson  Ave.  Rochester  N.  Y. 


New  Ohio 
Beaut  u  Apple 


TREES  THAT  PLEASE 

Send  for  our  1921  Catalog  containing 
complete  information  about  the 
wonderful  variety  of  sturdy  fruit 
trees  we  offer.  Every  tree  a  perfect 
specimen  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
You  can  rely  on  our  38  years’  reputa¬ 
tion  for  square  dealing. 

KELLY  BROS.  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 
1160  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TREES  8  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


A  Guarantee  Worth  While. 
Express  Prepaid 

For  over  60  years  we  have  sup¬ 
plied  nursery  stock  to  people 
who  know  and  appreciate  the 
best.  Write  for  Catalogue  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 
Spring  Hill  Nurseries,  Box  33 
Tippccaaos  City,  (Miami  County)  Ohio. 


.Trustworthy  , 
\Trees  U  Plants  i 


trawborry 

1>LANT\S 

New  and  Standard  Varieties! 
FmeHardyTlanta.  GUARANTEE1 

:  EDW.  TOWNSEND 

SPRING  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


<  —  —  -  -  Strawberry  plants  are  toe  resun  ui  ^ 
bj  more  than  80  years’  succeesful  experience  and  ■ 

”  studv.  Sure  to  grow  and  produce  large,  luscious  » 
^  berries  all  season.  EXCLUSIVE  WHITTEN  IjERRIES:  ^ 
I  The  COLLINS  m  early  h.rdy  market  variety  and  EATON  ^ 
q  th  ■,  Strawberry  Suor.tne. »  mid- season  variety  of  wonder  •  , 
^  ful  flavor  and  texture  are  our  leaders  Writ®  today  lor  I 

■  beautifully  illustrated  Catalog,  full  of  valuable  informs-  ■ 
a*  tinn  about  Strawberries.  Raspberries  and  small  fruits.  •  . 
fel  It’s  Free.  Send  a  postal  at  once. 

m  C.  E.  WHITTEN  (  ION,  Oepf.  11  BRIDGMAN,  MICH.  ? 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  line  plants  and  offer  some 
of  the  leading  varieties  at  low  prices,  one  as  low  as 
four  dollars  per  thousand.  If  planning  to  set  Straw¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries.  Gooseberries^ 
Currants,  Grapevines,  Asparagus,  etc.,  you  should 
send  for  our  1921  Catalog  and  get  our  prices  before 
ordering.  It  is  free  and  will  save  you  money,  and  is 
full  of  hints  on  successful  berry  culture. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


VICK’S  GUIDE 

For  72  years  the  leading  authority 
Now  "U  Vegetables,  Flower  and  Farm  For 
P  ,  Seeds,  l’lants  and  Bulbs.  Better  .... 
Ready  than  ever.  Send  for  fret  copy  today. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS  Roche.ter,  N.  Y. 

39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


Strawberr 


llut 


jPlant« 


book  gives  all  details  about  most  vigorous,  true  to  nature, 
productive  stock  now  grown.  Book  free. 

MAYER’S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Merrill,  Michigan 

STRAWRFRRY  PI  ANTS  2,000.000 

at  re(jUced  prices. 
Free  Catalog.  C.  8.  l’EHDUE,  Box  !0,  Sliowell,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Buy  Right-HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 

WIL80N  EARLY  SOY  BEANS  $4.60  ;  20  Bush.,  $4.20. 
Bed  Clover.  $15.60  Bush.  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Sets, 
$2.50;  20  Bush.,  $2.25.  LAYTON  S  UTT0N,  Inc.,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Flkorlo  Pooch  Delicious  Apple,  Montmorency  Oher- 
Llucl  la  Tcdbll  ry,  Kellog’s  Premier  and  other  straw¬ 
berry  for  immediate  orders.  Low  prices.  Spring  deliv¬ 
ery.  Order  now  from  BRIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES.  Bridgevillt,  Del. 

PP  APM  TPPTQ  Apple,  etc.  50,000 
rHAUn  I  ft  t  tO  straight,  well  root¬ 
ed  trees.  Standard  varieties.  Improve  value,  ap 
pearance  and  pieasure  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard. 
Free  catalogue.  MITCHELL'S  NURSERY,  Beverly.  Ohio 

Representative  Local  Agents  Wanted 

in  unoccupied  territory  for  New  Jersey.  New  York 
and  Central  Pennsylvania.  Communicate  with 

Godfrey  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co.,  Newark,  N,  d. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Smooth  Potatoes 


assured  to  every  farmer  if  he  will 
firSt  rid  his  seed  potatoes  of  in¬ 
fection  by  using: 

FORMffLDEffype 

‘To  he  Farmer’s  Friend 

The  official  standard  seed  cleanser. 
Gives  increased  yield  of  from  30%  to 
40%.  Potato  scab  and  black-leg  once 
in  the  ground  may  persist  for  many  years. 
U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture  recommends 
cleansing  all  seeds  with  Formaldehyde 
solution  to  prevent  the  spread  of  potato 
diseases.  Also  positively  destroys  smuts 
of  grain  and  fungus  growths.  One  pint 
of  our  Formaldehyde  from  your  dealer 
treats  40  bushels  of  seed.  New  illus¬ 
trated  book  sent  free  on  request. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 

709-71 7  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Put  your  faith  in  S.  &  H. ! 

On  1200  acres  of  trial  and 
propagating  grounds  at  Paines- 
ville  we  prove  our  stock  before 
vve  sell.  Good  seeds,  plants  and 
trees  are  ready  this  season, 
as  for  66  previous  years. 

Write  tonight  for  your 
catalog. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen j 

Box  26 

Paineaville,  Ohio 


eeds 

Many  extra  special  varieties 

Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn 

Our  special  improved  strain,  two  or 
three  large  ears  to  stalk.  Packet  10c. 
Welcome  Oats.  Recommended  by 
agricultural  colleges. 

New  Dahlia  —  Flowered  Zinnias 

Giant  Flowors.sll  colors,  Pkt-  15c 
Send  tor  Catalog 

HART  &  VICK,  Inc. 

70  Signs  St.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Michigan  New  Ground 


Berry  Plants  —  The  kind  Bald-  , 
win  grows  on  hia  Big  Berry  Plant’- 
Farms  have  deep,  heavy  roots  —  are\ 
hardy  and  healthy.  They  start  their> 
growth  quickly  .produce  largest  fruit  crop. 

IT'S  READY  FOR  YOU. 

Baldwin’s  Big  Berry  Plant  Bookwilll 
be  sent  on  request.  It’s  a  down  to-| 
date  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide,  I 
beautifully  illustrated,  chock  I 
full  of  useful  information  ou  [ 
best  ways  of  growing  Straw-  , 

,  AiF7\i\berrie8  and  other  small  fruits.l 
Av.fl  UnlOur  plants  all  freshly  dug  to j 
fill  your  orders.  Scientir 


i'viA.  your  orders,  bcientihc 

v  Anally  packed  for  safe  ship- 
Unient.  Write  tonight—  A 


eat  our  book  and  start  right. 

O.A.  D.  BALDWIN 
R.  R.  15 
Bridgman,  Mich. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog 

ITS  FREE 

And  Save  25 s»  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Notes  on  Florida  Crops 

There  seems  to  be  more  desire  to  sell 
orange  groves  than  there  is  to  produce 
fruit  for  the  market.  To  be  more  ex¬ 
plicit,  the  apple  growers  of  New  York 
or  Virginia  plant  orchards  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  raising  apples  to  sell.  The 
typical  Florida  promoter  plants  an  or¬ 
ange  grove  with  the  expectation  of  selling 
it  to  some  Northern  person.  This  ie  not 
in  itself  even  to  be  criticized,  except  that 
it  shows  a  certain  luck  cf  heliec  cn  cueir 
own  business.  If  orange-growing  were  as 
good  a  business  as  they  claim,  no  one 
would  ever  sell  a  producing  grove.  When 
I  came  to  know  the  situation  a  little 
better,  I  found  that  there  are  some  groves 
which  are  set  out  to  produce  fruit,  while 
most  of  them  are  set  out  in  order  to  sell 
them.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  tell 
ing  good  orange  land,  and  anyone  who 
buys  white  saud  with  the  expectation  of 
raising  good  fruit  on  it  is  headed  straight 
for  disappointment.  In  the  region  arounc 
Tampa  there  is  a  large  sti*awberry-grow 
ing  section  which  intei’ests  me  greatly 
as  it  furnishes  the  high-priced  berries 
which  reach  our  markets  from  Christmas 
on  through  the  Spring.  The  plants  from 
which  theee  berries  are  produced  are  set 
out  in  September,  as  soon  as  the  Summer 
rains  have  stopped  and  the  ground  can 
be  fitted.  The  land  is  laid  out  in  rows 
3*4  or  4  ft.  apart,  and  plowed  into 
ridges  6  or  8  in.  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  plants  are  set  out.  The  soil  is  what 
yoti  would  call  loose,  deep  sand,  from 
gray  to  black  in  color.  Fertilizer  is  ap¬ 
plied  liberally  in  the  row,  and  the  plants 
make  a  quick  growth.  Not  much  culti¬ 
vation  is  given,  as  this  is  not  the  season 
when  weeds  grow  most  rapidly.  By  the 
middle  of  November  the  plants  begin  to 
blossom,  and  the  first  berries  are  picked 
by  Christmas.  About  once  every  three 
weeks  a  furrow  is  made  close  up  to  the 
row,  and  additional  fertilizer  applied  close 
to  the  roots.  The  season  of  bearing  is  a 
long  one,  and  sometimes  lasts  until  April. 
It  is  very  rare  that  any  effort  is  made 
to  keep  the  bed  over  for  a  second  year’s 
crop. 

Lettuce  and  celery  are  largely  grown 
around  the  towns  of  Bradentown  and 
Palmetto,  which  is  also  a  very  good 
orange-growing  section.  Here  the  soil  is 
quite  black  in  color,  and  in  some  cases 
might  almost  he  called  a  sandy  muck, 
indicating  that  at  some  time  the  drainage 
was  very  poor.  The  blacker  the  land, 
the  better  its  quality,  provided  it  is  well 
drained.  In  this  section  irrigation  is  al¬ 
most  universal,  the  water  being  secui’ed 
from  flowing  wells,  which  are  found  on 
every  farm.  Large  pipes  conduct  the 
water  from  the  well  to  the  highest  point 
in  the  field,  and  from  there  it  is  led  by 
furrows  between  rows  of  crops.  This 
water  has  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  and 
contains  a  great  deal  of  gypsum  in  solu¬ 
tion,  making  it  very  hard.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  all  crops  are  raised  on  beds  or  ridges, 
which  are  made  high  enough  to  give  good 
drainage.  Two  rows  are  generally  plant¬ 
ed  on  top  of  the  ridge,  leaving  a  space 
of  about  12  in.  between  the  rows,  and 
then  a  space  of  3  ft.  to  the  next  ridge. 
This  method  requires  a  great  deal  of  hand 
labor,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  cultivate 
the  sides  and  top  of  the  ridge  except  with 
hand  tools.  Large  amounts  of  fertilizer 
are  used,  a  ton  to  the  acre  being  the 
standard  amount.  The  basis  of  this  fer 
tilizer  is  castor  pomace,  the  residue  left 
after  making  castor  oil.  This  furnishes 
a  slow-acting  material,  much  like  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  In  addition  to  this  some  acid 
phophate  and  much  nitrate  of  soda  are 
used.  As  m  the  case  of  strawberries,  the 
fertilizer  is  applied  at  short  intervals. 
The  profits  of  raising  celery  and  lettuce 
are  often  so  high  as  to  make  the  literature 
oil  wells  seem  dull  by  comparison,  but  the 
chance .  of  loss  is  equally  high,  and  one 
must  average  several  seasons  before  com¬ 
ing  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  fair  pro¬ 
fits  to  be  expected. 

After  the  vegetable  crops  have  been 
harvested  and  late  crops  come  into  com¬ 
petition  with  those  grown  further  North, 
the  land  is  frequently  planted  in  corn, 
which  can  make  use  of  some  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  left  in  the  soil.  It  is  a  common 
statement  that  Florida  agriculture  lasts 
12  months  of  the  year,  but  this  is  not  the 
rule,  for  in  most  places  the  Summer 
months  are  the  quiet  time  of  the  fanner’s 
life.  July,  August  and  September  are 
generally  so  rainy  that  little  or  no  farm 
work  is  attempted.  About  the  first  of 
October,  when  the  Northern  farmers  are 
beginning  to  expect  a  killing  frost,  and 
to  wonder  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
set  the  corn  safely  in  the  silo,  the  Florida 
farmer  begins  his  season  of  activity, 
which  will  last  until  about  the  time  when 
the  Northern  farmer  is  ready  to  cut  the 
first  crop  of  Alfalfa.  During  the  Summer 
time  the  fields  in  Florida  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  into  a  rank  growth  of  grasses, 
only  a  few  of  which  are  familiar  to  the 
Northern  farmer.  This  growth  of  grass 
is  sometimes  cut  for  hay.  but  for  most 
part  it  is  either  plowed  under  or  cut  down 
and  burned  in  order  to  make  the  ground 
ready  for  the  crops  of  vegetables.  Onlv 
a  small  part  of  the  land  is  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  Winter  vegetables.  While 
there  is  still  plenty  of  good  land  in  an 
undeveloped  condition,  no  one  should  as¬ 
sume  that  all  of  Florida  is  equally  good 
or  equally  bad.  h.  f.  button. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


"On,  papa,”  exclaimed  little  five-year- 
old  .Timmy,  pointing  to  a  turkey  gobbler 
strutting  around  a  neighbor’s  yard,  “look 
at  that  big  red-nosed  chicken  with  a  fold¬ 
ing  fan.” — Credit  Lost. 


Jfyour  Coffee -Pot 
has  boiled  too  often 

If  too  many  cups  of  coffee 
have  set  your  stomach 
and  nerves  on  edge,  put 
the  pot  on  to  boil  again-* 

But  this  time  use 

POSTUM 


in  place  of  coffee 

Boil  it  a.  full  fifteen,  min? 
utes  after  boiling  starts 
and  you  will  bring  out  its 
rich,  satisfying  flavor. 

The  benefit  to  health  will 
so@n  be  apparent. 

There  s  a  Reason 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company  Inc. 
Battle  Creek.,  Michigan 


Sow  Seeds-  of  Success 

In  Your  Garden 


■*i 


Write  Today  for  Isbell’s  1921  Catalog 

Some  vegetable  gardens  pay  their  owners  $100  in  returns 
for  every  $5.00  spent.  They  are  a  constant  source  of  big 
profit.  They  give  pleasure  to  everybody  in  the  home 
—old  and  young  alike.  They  yield  the  finest  vegetable* 
and  yield  lots  of  them, because  they  are  planted  with _ 

IsBet i 

Hr  They  Gr 

For  FIELD  trade?  mark 

Isbell's  Gardens  Pay— for  the  same  reason  that  pure-bred  cattle  pro¬ 
duce  thoroughbred  off-spring.  Every  ounce  of  Isbell  Seed  is  tested.  Isbell 
Seeds  are  produced  in  the  North  where  earliness,  hardiness  and  sterling  qual¬ 
ities  are  bred  into  them.  Isbell’s  1921  book  on  seeds  and  gardening  tells  what 

and  how  to  plant  and  what  to  expect  from  the  crop.  - , - „ 

It’s  one  of  the  most  authoritative  catalogs  in  /  Free  Catalog  Coupon 

/S«  Wl.  Isbell  &  Co,  Q98  Mechanic  8t.v  Jackson*  Mich. 

Gentlemen:— 


- —  - - - - - — - V  *. 

America.  Ask  for  your  copy.  Mail  coupon. 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO. 

398  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


f2l 


Without  obligation,  send  me  your  1921  Catalog  of  Isbell',  Seeds 

Name - . - 

Address 


Hoffman’s  clover 


Seed 


New  crop  Red — Alsike — Mammoth — Alfalfa — Sweet. 
Plump— highest  purity — hardy — strong  germination. 

Prices  Are  Lower 

Write  today— mention  this  paper.  Get  our  prices — free 
samples  new  catalog.  Better  seeds  bring  bigger 
Crops.  It  pays  to  buy  Farm  Seeds  of  all  kinds  from 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Condon’s  NEW  £%  Jk  Tin  A  fiTX 
PROSPERITY 

Quick  as  lightning.  Hard  as  stone.  One  of  the  earliest 
Is  •xistonco.  To  introduce  our  Northern  Grown 
**Sur«  Crop"  Live  Seeds  we  will  mail  you  200 
seeds  of  Condon's  N«w  pi  ■%  pi  ■■ 
Prosperity  Cabbage  and  LuSak 
our  Big  1921  GARDEN  and  PHPP 

FARM  GUIDE . I  llkli 

Send  Postal  Today  for  your 
free  copy  and  Trial  Package 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN, 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 
Sox 206  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


The  Most  Successful  Gardeners  Use  Harris*  Seeds 

audSfe  knows^vhere'to'buy6 se^xhfto^he  best  advantage!*11’  l°  SUCCeed’  a  *ardeDer  mUSt  be  a  shrew<1 
m„.har?l!eeds  aii®  'J,rou11  m  (!le  north  and  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeds  grown  further 
possiWe  sta?darV?oi- qulYity  ™d|$d  dS  °f  breedin*?  which  keePs  tllera  UP  to  the  highest 

Kvfnedi!,r?  l°ld  dire<\t  i°  (ee  i»-°wer  at  wholesale  prices.  We  do  not  sell  to  dealers  at  a  lowor  price. 
There, it  a  label  on  every  lot  of  teed  telling  just  how  many  seed  out  of  wo  will  grow  P 

'V*  Ialse  Vegetable  seed,  Flower  seed  and  Farm  seed,  all  of  the  very  highest  quality 
Catalogue  free.  If  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners  price  list  also 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Box  61,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Country-wide  Produce  Situation 


Each 

year  makes  its 
own  crop  prices 

Farming  history  shows  that  over-production  and  low  prices 
one  year  are  almost  invariably  followed  by  much  smaller 
crops  and  higher  prices  the  next.  To  the  far-seeing  farmer 
this  means  opportunity.  While  others  wait,  he  acts.  He 
plants;  and  when  the  rise  comes  his  crops  are  grown. 

Do  you  see  the  situation  in  that  light? 

E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers  are  ready  to  help.  They  are 
good  fertilizers — formulated,  mixed, 
cured  right.  They’ll  not  only  give 
your  crops  a  quick  start,  but  they’ll 
keep  right  on  feeding  them  to  suc¬ 
cessful  maturity.  The  very  best  in¬ 
gredients  and  over  SIXTY  YEARS 
of  manufacturing  experience  go  into 
E.  Frank  Coe’s  Fertilizers. 


1) 


Order  now  for  Spring  planting.  If  we've 
no  dealer  near  you,  write  for  the  agency. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  CO.,  Inc. 

Subsidiary  0/  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


HAT  is  r  safe  crop.  Eas¬ 
ily  grown,  handled, 
stored.  Always  marketable. 
Or,  feed  It.  Sod  also  en¬ 
riches  soil  for  next  crop.  A 
reasonable  application  of  E. 
Frank  Coe's  Special  Top 
Dressing  should  nearly 
double  yield.  Mention  your 
soils  and  write  for  valuable 
book  “The  Neglected  Hay 
Crop.”  Free,  with  our  fer¬ 
tilizer  suggestions. 


E. FRANK  COE  S 


Reg. U  S.  Pat. Off. 


Increase  the  yield  ni 'every  field 


Fruit  Crops  That  Pay 

Spray — A  fine,  mist-like  spray  under 
HIGH-PRESSURE  is  the  only  kind  which 
does  the  work  properly. 

The  FIELD  OSPRAYMO  engines  and 

pumps  yield  a  maximum  and  constant 
pressure  which  lightens  labor  and  insures 
a  perfect  “cover”  of  foliage. 

Automatic  Agitators  keep  the  liquid  in 
constant  solution.  Brushes  clean  the  suc¬ 
tion  strainers  and  prevent  sediment  from 
clogging  pumps  and  nozzles. 

OSPRAYMO 

SPRAYERS 


A  SPRAYER  for  Every  Need 
HIGH  PRESSURE  Guaranteed 


The  Junior  Leader  illustrated  here  is  one  of  our  most  *»__« 
popular-  machines  embodying  the  latest  improved  features,  irwp  1. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the 
famous  OSPRAYMO  Line  write 
us  for  new  catalog  and  discounts. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Pay  Nothing  Until  30  Days 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  good,  reliable  sprayer  for  fruit  trees,  vines,  shrubbery;  for  white¬ 
washing  barns,  chicken  houses,  hog  sheds,  etc.  Here’s  a  sprayer,  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly 
and  quickly  and  pay  for  itself  in  increased  profits.  Prove  it  at  our  risk.  Just  send  coupon— no 

money— and  we  will  ship  sprayer  promptly.  Use  it  30  days 
.  free.  If  you  then  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment, 
balance  in  6  small  30-day  payments,  giving  you 

6  Months  to  Pay  for  This 


Majestic 

ALL-PURPOSE 


Sprayer 

This  hand  sprayer  is  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven’t  enough 
work  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts  made  of  brass. 
Specially  constructed  pump  with  high  grade  4-ply  rubber  tubing. 
Automatic  shut-off  nozzle  with  non-clog  spring  cap.  Light,  con¬ 
venient.  Easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continually 
end  thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  last  drop. 


leum,  stoves,  watches,  silverware,  dishes, 
washing  machines,  Bewing  machines,  aluminum  ware,  phonographs, 
gas  engines  and  cream  separators,  etc. — all  on  our  easy  monthly  pay- 
.  80  days’  free  trial.  Get  this  FREE  bargain  catalog.  Post 


ment  terms. 

card  or  letter  brings  it  by  return  mail. 

CtTfhl [Tk  coupon  today  for  this  sprayer.  Take  6  months  to  pa. 
wCflu  you  keep  it.  Return  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied. 

the  hartman"  cnSSSKES 

Send  Sprayer  No.4E3CMA40.  If  satisfactory  I  will  pay$2.00in30days; 
balance  in  30-day  payments  until  price  of  $6.96  is  paid— 4  equal  pay¬ 
ments  of  $1.00  and  final  payment  of  95c.  Otherwise  I  will  return  it  in 
80  days  and  you  pay  transportation  both  ways. 

Name . . . 


Address . 

R.  F.  D . Box  No.. 

TOWP  iimiimi  ••«••••••••«•••••••••••••••••  St&t€  • 

Copyrighted.  1921,  by  HarUnan’a,  Chicago 


FARMERS  NOT  WITOLLY  DISCOURAGED - TOO 

MANY  POTATOES - PRICES  DOING  A 

LITTLE  BETTER  FOR  CABBAGE - 

MOST  LINES  CONTINUE  SLOW 
AND  WEAK 

Here  and  there  are  indications  of  re¬ 
duction  in  acreage  next  season.  The 
Maine  potato  growers  are  refusing  to  buy 
fertilizer  until  the  price  comes  down. 
Farmers  in  some  States  are  hiring  less 
Fall  plowing  done,  anticipating  lower 
costs  or  less  acreage  Such  things  show 
hesitation,  but  not  discouragement.  After 
all  probably  the  farmers  will  go  ahead 
strenuously  and  raise  at  least  fair-sized 
crops.  As  a  Kansas  farmer  said  last 
Fall :  “We  have  hopes.  Anyhow,  a 

farmer  must  keep  on  working/  and  he 
can’t  leave  it  all  until  Spring.”  There 
is  nothing  like  a  farmers’  strike,  although 
there  is  excuse  for  one  now  if  ever,  when 
farm  prices  are  down  and  other  prices 
still  up  in  the  air.  The  higher  cost  of 
freight  and  express  is  becoming  a  serious 
handicap  to  Southern  truck  growers.  Con¬ 
ditions  bear  heavily  on  shipments  of  less 
than  carlots.  and  the  result  may  be  a 
change  in  methods  of  marketing.  Higher 
transportation  charges  are  comparatively 
favorable  to  greenhouse  gardeners  and 
producers  living  close  to  the  markets. 
Proposed  tariff  charges  would  also  tend 
to  check  distant  competition.  Canadian 
shippers  of  potatoes  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  are  able  to  undersell  in  several 
large  city  markets. 

POTATO  MARKETS  IMPROVE  SLIGHTLY 

The  slight  advance  noted  in  the  West¬ 
ern  potato  markets  last  week  has  con¬ 
tinued,  and  prices  are  10  to  15  cents 
higher  at  most  Western  country  ship¬ 
ping  points,  where  the  general  range  is 
75c  to  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  according  to 
locality  and  the  basis  of  sale.  Range  to 
growers^  is  as  low  as  75c  to  $1  in  the 
Far  West.  City  prices  range  mostly 
$1.50  to  $2  per  100  lbs.  Eastern  city 
markets  show  little  change.  The  official 
crop  report  shows  fully  79.000,000  bushels 
more  potatoes  than  last  season.  Usually 
about  one-third  of  the  crop  is  moved  in 
carlots,  the  rest  being  used  or  consumed 
locally.  Accordingly  there  would  be 
about  25.000  cars  more  to  he  shipped 
this  season  than  last  season,  but  growers 
are  not  shipping  them  as  yet.  The  earlot 
movement  of  Northern  potatoes  this  sea¬ 
son  is  actually  a  little  less  than  that  of 
last  season  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Prob¬ 
lem  :  Those  35.000  extra  carlots,  equal 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  season’s  usual 
shipping  movement  of  potatoes,  and  what 
will  be  the  price  of  them  in  Spring? 
Probably  much  of  the  surplus  will  stay  on 
the  farm.  The  cautious  shipper  who  can 
find  a  Winter  market  will  hardly  take 
chances  with  the  Spring  market  even, 
although  Winter  prices  may  he  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  outlook  seems  better 
for  Eastern  markets  than  for  Western, 
because  the  crop  is  lighter  West  than 
East,  and  a  tariff  wall  may  shut  out 
several  thousand  cars  of  Canadian  pota¬ 
toes. 

CABBAGE  SUPPLY  DECREASING 

The  improved  situation  of  cabbage  is 
owing  to  a  clearing  out  of  the  early  and 
frozen  stock.  The  amount  in  long-time 
storage  is  only  about  one-seventh  larger 
than  last  season,  and  there  is  no  evident 
reason  why  prices  should  stay  unreason¬ 
ably  low  except  that  everything  else  is 
that  way  now.  The  prevailing  city  whole¬ 
sale  range  of  $15  to  $18  per  ton  is  at 
least  $5  above  the  lowest  in  December, 
although  not  more  than  one-fifth  the 
price  a  year  'ago.  Onions  refuse  to  re¬ 
cover  from  a  price  of  $1  per  100  lbs.,  or 
a  little  better,  in  the  country,  and  $1.25 
to  $1.50  in  the  city. 

SLOW  APPLE  SALES 

Apples  are  not  doing  so  well  as  in 
November  and  December :  $5  per  barrel 
in  Eastern  cities  is  about  the  top  for 
standard  kinds,  and  there  is  considerable 
good  stock  selling  at  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Bulk 
apples  range  $1  to  $2  per  100  lbs.,  the 
higher  price  in  Western  cities,  where  ap¬ 
ples  are  doing  better  than  in  the  East. 

Growers  of  sweet  potatoes  are  getting 
about  the  same  as  paid  for  white  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  North,  but  with  equally  slow 
demand.  More  sweets  are  in  long  storage 
than  ever  before.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
sweet  potatoes,  even  the  moist  fleshed 
kinds,  the  year  around  in  suitable  storage, 
which  means  dry  and  neither  too  cold  or 
too  warm  ;  about  40  degrees  is  best.  Now 
there  are  a  dozen  cars  of  white  potatoes 
sold  for  each  car  of  sweets.  The  crop  is 
four  to  one,  and  the  ratio  of  sales  might 
be  about  the  same  if  the  demand-  were 
active  throughout  a  greatly  prolonged 
market  season.  G.  B.  F. 


Raw  Fur  Notes 


The  Fur  Merchants’  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York  does  not  discourage 
trapping  of  fur-bearing  animals  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary, 
leading  members  of  the  raw  fur  group  of 
this  association  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
induce  farmers  and  trappers  not  to  “pull 
up  thefir  traps”  but  to  trap  furs  lawfully 
to  be  taken.  Haw  fur  prices  have  de¬ 
clined  somewhat,  but  trapping  will  still 
be  profitable.  This  attitude  of  the  Fur 
Merchants’  Association,  composed  of  the 
leading  houses  in  New  York  and  other 
cities,  is  highly  significant,  being  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  the  news  items 
circulated  recently  by  an  individual  West¬ 
ern  concern  which  advised  against  trap¬ 
ping  of  furs  this  season. 


Grow  Small  Fruits 
For  Big  Profits 

One  or  two  acres  in  berries  will 
equal  ten  acres  in  grain. 

Our  customers  clear  from  $500  to  $800 
per  acre  with  strawberry  and  raspberry 
plants  of  our  growing. 

Send  for  Knight’s  Guide  to  Small 

Fruits  and  learn  about  these  remarkable 
records.  A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 
Box  80  Sawyer,  Michigan 


Mail  Order  Catalog  Shows 
Big  Drop  in  Prices 

Prices  have  taken  a  big  drop  in  New 
York  City  and  vicinity  if  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  the  Special  Sale  Catalog  just 
issued  by  a  large  New  York  mail  order 
house. 

This  firm  evidently  believes  the  time 
has  come  for  big  price  reductions,  for 
apparently  every  article  in  the  catalog  is 
offered  at  a  price  far  below  what  we  have 
been  used  to.  And  everything  is  sold  on 
a  guarantee  of  complete  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

A  copy  of  this  “Special  Sale  Catalog,” 
which  contains  more  than  100  pages  and 
is  fully  illustrated,  has  been  sent  to  every 
regular  customer  of  this  concern.  Others 
desiring  to  take  advantage  of  the  many 
money-saving  bargains  described  in  the 
catalog  may  obtain  one  free  by  simply 
mailing  a  post  card  or  letter  to  The 
Charles  William  Stores,  Inc.,  Dept.  405, 
New  York  City.  Immediate  action  is 
advisable,  however,  as  the  sale  closes  on 
February  28th. 
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I  The  Rabbit  Book  I 


By  F.  L.  Washburn 
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THE 

RABBIT  BOOK 


■$  BELGIAN  HAFTS  FLEMISH  CIA.YIS 
'  AND  OTHER  bREET-S 


■  KI.WASHBITJOI.A. 


This  book  tells  E 
all  about  the  = 
breeding  and  EE 
care  of  Rab-  E 
bits,  housing,  = 
diseases,  kill-  E 
ing  and  dress-  E 
ing,  preparing  = 
the  skins,  etc.  E 

Price  $2.00  E 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  year  ago  the  garden  refuse  was  put 
Into  a  big  pile.  Today  it  is  a  black  mass 
of  decayed  vegetation,  and  has  been 
spread  and  made  a  thick  coat  over  nearly 
one-third  of  the  garden.  And  all  around 
me  I  see  people  burning  the  garden  rub¬ 
bish  and  depending  on  some  commercial 
fertilizer  to  make  their  vegetables,  since 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  stable  ma¬ 
nure  now.  unless  one  buys  it  by  the  car¬ 
load  from  New  York  City.  This  has  now 
got  to  such  a  price  that  our  truckers 
are  nearly  all  refusing  to  buy  it.  Crim¬ 
son  clover  and  commercial  fertilizer  are 
cheaper  than  fresh  manure  more  than 
half  straw  at  $6  a  ton  at  the  railroad 
station.  The  buried  clover  furnishes  or¬ 
ganic  decay  or  humus  and  some  organic 
nitrogen,  and  helps  to  retain  moisture 
needed  badly  at  times  in  our  sandy  soil. 

Our  largest  strawberry  growers  are 
now  growing  Velvet  beans  for  humus¬ 
making  material,  turned  under  in  late 
Summer  or  early  Fall  for  Fall  planting, 
or  followed  by  rye  for  Spring  planting. 
They  say  that  Crimson  clover  is  too  late 
for  Spring  setting,  since  it  does  not  bloom 
till  May  here,  and  the  strawberry  plants 
set  in  Spring  must  be  set  in  March  or 
April.  I  have  found  that  November  is 
the  best  time  here  to  set  strawberry 
plants.  They  will  get  so  well  rooted 
that  we  get  a  small  crop  the  next  Spring, 
before  Christmas.  My  hedge  of  the 
Amoor  River  privet  is  still  green,  and  is 
always  green  except  in  occasional  hard 
Winters.  My  one  plant  of  the  Ligustrum 
lueidum,  with  its  broad  foliage,  is  as 
fresh  and  green  as  at  mid-Summer.  and 
actually  looks  like  it  is  growing.  In  the 
vegetable  garden  the  parsnips,  salsify  and 
spinach  are  really  growing,  and  the  lawn 
grass  is  growing.  This  Lueidum  privet 
is  barely  hardy  at  Philadelphia,  but  here 
I  intend  to  propagate  it  for  a  low  hedge, 
as  it  is  naturally  a  dwarf  plant. 

We  now  go  to  cleaning  up  and  making 
another  pile  of  the  refuse  for  next  Fall. 
.Into  this  pile  go  the  cabbage  stumps, 
sweet  potato  vines,  tomato  tops,  beau 
vines,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  will 
rot  and  become  ready  to  go  back  to  the 
garden  in  a  year.  The  cornstalks  are  al¬ 
most  too  much  for  me  unless  I  had  some 
means  for  chopping  them  up  like  silage. 
But  the  big  Canna  tops  and  the  Dahlia 
tops  rot  very  rapidly  and  whatever  in  the 
way  of  grass  and  weeds  that  js  hoed  out 
of  the  garden  adds  to  the  pile  and.  with 
the  addition  of  some  fine  bone  meal,  the 
material  is  very  good  in  the  cold  frames 
to  ‘start  plants  of  various  half  hardy 
things,  and  we  will  soon  be  starting  the 
second  crop  or  succession  plants  of  cab¬ 
bage  in  the  frame’s,  and  the  plants  of  the 
Prizetaker  and  others  of  the  Spanish  on¬ 
ions,  for  transplanting  in  the  Spring. 

I  would  like  the  weather  man  to  tell 
us  why  it  is  that  we  get  our  coldest 
weather  after  the  sun  turns  northward, 
and  the  vernal  equinox  is  so  much  colder 
than  the  Autumnal  equinox. 

A  It.  N.-Y.  reader  says  that  his  garden 
is  full  of  wild  onions,  and  wants  to  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  never  knew  a 
garden  that  was  kept  clean  during  the 
growing  season  to  get  infested  with  any 
perennial  weed  growth.  That  your  gar¬ 
den  is  full  of  wild  onions  shows  that  you 
have  been  a  slack  gardener  if  you  have 
owned  the  garden  long.  My  garden,  when 
I  bought  it.  was  filled  with  nutgrass  and 
all  sorts  of  evil  growth.  It  is  cleaner 
than  any  garden  I  know  today.  The 
only  way  to  destroy  weeds  in  a  garden  is 
to  forbid  their  growing.  Weeds,  like  gar¬ 
den  plants,  must  have  healthy  tops  above 
ground  to  thrive.  If  not  allowed  to  make 
green  leaves  above  ground  the  roots  must 
die,  for  roots  are  made  by  the  stems  above 
ground.  Even  wild  onions  will  die  if  not 
allowed  to  get  carbon  from  the  air  by  the 
green  growth  above  ground.  Keep  the 
garden  clean  of  all  growth  but  the  useful 
6ort. 

Speaking  of  garden  weeds,  there  is  one 
weed  that  no  one  here  has  ever  succeeded 
in  banishing.  That  is  crab  grass.  We 
have  to  use  some  horse  manure,  and  that 
alone  will  keep  up  the  supply  of  seed,  but 
our  soil  seems  to  have  it  in  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  stock  of  the  seed,  and  it  is  the  one 
weed  that  compels  us  to  hoe  clean  and 
rake  it  off  if  it  has  been  allowed  to  get 
any  size,  for  if  left  on  the  soil  it  will 
laugh  at  you  and  root  again.  If  it  was 
not  for  the  crab  grass  we  would  probably 
get  lazy  in  hot  weather,  but  crab  grass 
will  not  let  us  be  idle.  w.  r.  massey. 


A  HOLSTEIN  KING  IN  A  KINGL'Y  POSE. 

Let  KODAK 

Sell  Your  Livestock. 

You  know  cattle  and  horses  and  sheep  and  hogs.  You  know 
the  pose  that  will  bring  out  their  strong  points.  The  rest  is  easy. 
Kodak  has  so  simplified  photography  that  anybody  can  make  good 
pictures — and  it’s  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Kodak  Catalogue  free  at  your  dealers'  or  by  mail. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


LATEST  OUT 

-Log  and  Tree  Saw 


*NTOW  yoiTcan  get  the  latest  WITTE  Arm 
Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed 
Log  Saw  for  sawing  up  logs  any  size. 

Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow — goes  any¬ 
where— saws  up-hill,  down-hill  or  on  level.  _  -  •  _  #_ 

AUt?iPluc\l.^ster  *han  former  rigs.  Oper-  %MUIC§f 

ated  by  a  high  power,  frost-proof  p j 


WITTE  4- Cycle  Engine 

Costs  only  26  to  50  cents  a  day  to  oper 
ate.  Double  the  power  needed  for  saw¬ 
ing  logs  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
rig.  Can  be  used  for  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  Saw 

At  low  coat  additional  yon  can 
now  get  the  new  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  down 
trees  any  size. 

Send  for  Log  and  Tree.' 

Saw  Catalog 


From 
Log  to 
Tree 
Saw 


For  this  Complete  Log  Saw 

F.  O.  B.  Kansan  City ,  Mo. 
From  Pittsburgh, Fa.,  add $€.80 

Don’t  buy  any  Log  Saw,  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 
the  market.  Cuts  much  faster  than  for¬ 
mer  rigs.  On  tests  we  cut  2-ft.  log  in  90 
seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts ’em  close  to  the 
ground.  Goes  anywhere.  We  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete  description  of  this 
r  wonderful  outfit  FREE.  BRANCH  BUZZ  SAW  S23.50. 

WITTE  Engine  Works 

J§95  Oakland  Ave*»  Kansas  City.  Mo.\ 
1895  Empire  Bldg.,  Pitsburgh.  Pa*  > 


THE  GRIMM  SUGAR  MAKING  .UTENSILS 


Our  new  booklet  that  illustrates  and  describes  our 
utensils  isAeady,  Write  us  how  many  buckets  you  use 
and  we  will  send  booklet  and  give  you  prices  or  have 
one  of  our  men  see  you.  Remember,  some  of  our 
outfits  made  thirty  years  ago  will  boil  sap  next  season. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  RUTLAND, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Get  this  Big 
Money  -  Saving 
Book  and  sample  of  BROWN’S 
ACID  TEST  HEAVY  GALVAN¬ 
IZED  FENCE,  both  free,  postpaid. 
See  the  quality  and  compare  my  LOW 
FACTORY  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

_  PRICES.  Our  prices  beat  all  competion 

—our  quality  we  let  you  prove  before  you  buy. 

LOWEST  PRICES— I  Pay  All  Freight  Charges 

Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  this  year  until  you  get  my 
New  Bargain  Fence  Book.  Shows  150  styles.  Also 
Oates.  Lawn  Fence.  Barb  Wire— all  at  startling  low  prices. 
A  postal  brings  sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.W 

Department  459  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


THE  JURY  AGREES 

(Experience  is  the  Guide) 

That  Grangers  Lime  is  a  blessing  and  a  necessity 
for  growing  good  crops. 


GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Succew.r* 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO.,  fig*-*. 

IVorA-s:  West  Stockbridge,  Mats. 
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Ten  Acres  a  Day  Plowed  Right 
Soon  Pays  for  Your  E-B  Outfit 


An  E-B  plowing  rig  is.  built  to 
show  you  steady,  economical  work 
in  1921  and  a  profit  that  you’ll 
welcome.  F or  tools  that  save  time 
and  money  are  the  quickest  way 
to  cut  down  cost  of  farm  produc¬ 
tion  now. 

With  an  E-B  12-20  Tractor  and 
an  E-B  Tractor-plow  you  can 
break  ten  acres  a  day  in  stubborn 
soil.  A  good  day’s  work,  but  the 
tractor  never  hesitates.  And  an 
E-B  Plow  always  does  a  clean  job 
because  it  has  strength,  light  draft 
and  the  construction  that  68  years 
of  experience  has  taught  us  is  right. 

An  E-B  Outfit  bought  now  will 
help  you  save  all  year. 


Emerson  -  Brantingham 
Implement  Co.,  Inc. 

Rockford,  Illinois 

Established  1852 


A  Complete  Line  of  Farm 
Machinery  Manufactured 
and  Guaranteed  by  One 
v  Company 


E-B  Quick  n_ 

Detachable  Shares  are  on 
E-B  Tractor  and  Horse-Drawn  Plow* 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  the  ffl  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


SECTIONAL  pans  with 
hiurh  partitions. 
Lifrht  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 


ber 


trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZER  NOW 

PURE  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

THE  BEST  POTASH  FERTILIZER,  AND  THE  BEST,  CHEAP¬ 
EST  AND  MOST  LASTING  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

A  complete  and  sure  Fertilizer  for  all  growing 
crops.  The  Joynt  Brand  stands  for  quality. 
Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Invited.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT  -  Lucknow,  Ontario 


Wnrvtl  A  choc  Tnleached,  packed  in  hags,  *18 
TT  /xSllCa  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

W.  H.  L.EIDY,  .  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


BUY 

OVERAL LS 

FROfVS 

Factory 


r  i 

We  guarantee  every  garment.  Save 
money  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory. 
We  know  overalls  and  .lumpers  and  know 
how  to  make  them.  We  know  how  good 
overalls  should  stand  up.  Stand-All  work 
garments  are  made  for  strength.  We 
guarantee  against  ripping  and  imperfec¬ 
tions.  See  the  material  itself  before  you 
buy — -samples  of  material  and  complete 
catalogue  with  prices  and  measurement 
blanks  sent  promptly. 


STANDISH  &  ALDEN,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  102,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


==  =  —  =  =  ■  =*] 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 

|  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  V 


What  units  are  recognizer]  as  individual 
factors  in  the  business  of  producing 
wealth  and  entitled  to  share  directly  in 
the  fruits  of  production? 

The  business  of  production  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  natural  persons;  by  partner¬ 
ships  ;  and  by  corporations.  There  is  a 
fourth  entity  recognized  by  law  known 
as  a  joint  stock  association,  which  has 
some  of  the  attributes  of  a  partnership 
and  some  of  a  corporation. 

What  is  a  natural  person  ? 

A  natural  person  is  a  human  being — 
man.  woman  or  child — but  business  con¬ 
tracts  with  minor  children  are  voidable 
through  legal  processes.  The  business 
activitiy  of  a  person,  of  course,  ends  at 
his  death. 

What  is  a  partnership? 

A  partnership  is  an  association  of  two 
or  more  persons  to  do  business  jointly  as 
one  firm.  Any  members  of  a  partnership 
may  contract  obligations  in  the  name  of 
the  firm,  or  pay  its  obligations;  and  each 
member  becomes  responsible  for  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  firm.  A  partnership  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  death  of  a  member,  but 
the  deceased  member’s  estate  is  respon¬ 
sible  until  the  partnership  obligations  are 
liquidated.  A  husband  and  wife  are,  in 
some  degree,  in  partnership. 

What  is  a  corporation? 

A  corporation  is  an  artificial  person 
created  by  law.  A  corporation  differs 
from  a  natural  person  or  a  partnership 
in  that  it  has  only  such  powers  as  are 
given  it  by  law  and  that  it  never  dies, 
unless  its  duration  is  limited  in  its  char¬ 
ter. 

Have  all  these  agencies  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  from  the  beginning  of  history? 

The  institution  of  marriage,  being  a 
form  of  partnership,  dates  back  with  the 
natural  person  to  the  origin  of  the  race. 
The  corporation,  however,  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  origin.  In  the  primitive 
state  of  society  the  family  was  the  unit, 
and  in  some  cases  at  least  included  not 
only  the  recognized  head  of  the  family, 
but  near  of  kin,  with  husbands  and  wives 
of  more  than  one  generation.  In  those 
early  times  the  rude  home  had  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  sustained  and  defended ;  and  it 
was  quite  natural  that  the  death  of  the 
head  or  other  member  would  not  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  partnership.  Later  on 
society  developed  into  individual  family 
groups ;  private  property  became  the 
rule ;  and  trade  developed  between  indi¬ 
viduals  and  communities.  Then  men 
found  it  helpful  to  unite  their  capital  and 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  producing  or 
trading.  Up  to  the  time  o£  our  Civil 
War  business  in  this  country  was  con¬ 
ducted  almost  exclusively  by  individuals 
and  partnerships.  The  first  law  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  organization  of  corporations 
in  New  York  State  was  enacted  in  1S11. 
After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  corpor¬ 
ations  in  this  country  developed  rapidly. 

What  general  classes  of  corporations 
have  we? 

Corporations  are  classified  by  the  laws 
of  New  York  State  as  follows : 

1.  A  municipal  corporation. 

2.  A  stock  corporation,  or 

3.  A  non-stock  corporation. 

A  stock  corporation  shall  be  either : 

1.  A  moneyed  corporation. 

2.  A  railroad  or  other  transportation, 
corporation,  or 

3.  A  business  corporation. 

A  non-stock  corporation  shall  be  either : 

1.  A  religious  corporation. 

2.  A  membership  corporation,  or 

3.  Any  corporation  other  than  a  stock 
corporation. 

What  is  a  stock  company? 

A  stock  company  is  a  corporation  that 
has  a  fixed  capital  stock.  It  is  a  business 
corporation.  It  can  sue  others  and  be 
sued.  Its  powers  are  limited  by  its  cer¬ 
tificate  of  incorporation,  which  in  New 
York  State  may  authorize  it  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  a  natural  person  can  do.  ex¬ 
cept  some  professional  service.  There 
are,  however,  many  formalities  of  law 
that  it  must  observe,  if  all  of  its  acts  are 
legal.  When  specified  formalities  are  ob¬ 
served,  the  stockholder  is  not  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  the  company,  except  that 
in  New  York  State  they  are  jointly  and 


severally  liable  for  the  wages  of  employes. 
This  provision  encourages  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  many  joint-stock  companies;  and 
is  responsible  for  many  failures  and  much 
fraud.  It  is  formed  by  filing  a  charter 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  issues 
certificate  authorizing  the  company  to  do 
business  when  all  the  conditions  of  law 
are  complied  with.  The  requirements  of 
the  content  of  the  charter  vary  with  dif¬ 
ferent  States.  The  most  essential  part 
is  the  recitation  of  its  powers.  The 
charter  must  name  the  incorporators, 
state  the  amount  of  its  capital,  stock,  the 
number  of  shares  into  which  the  capital  is 
divided  and  the  par  value  of  the  shares. 
The  share  is  assignable,  and  each  share 
of  stock  is  entitled  to  one  vote  for  the 
election  of  directors,  who  in  turn  control 
and  manage  the  business  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  Tinder  this  provision  capital,  not 
persons,  control  the  company.  Proxy 
voting  is  permitted.  Any  person  who 
can  control  51  per  cent  of  the  stock 
votes,  controls  the  company.  In  some 
States  the  law  permits  the  issue  of  shares 
without  specifying  face  value.  The  shares 
simply  represent  fractional  parts  of  the 
company,  and  that  is  what  they  do  in  any 
event.  The  stock  company  is  an  essential 
factor  in  ou-r  present  capitalist  and  labor 
system. 

What  is  a  membership  corporation? 

.A  membership  corporation  is  one  that 
has  no  capital  stock  or  shares.  It  may 
have  membership  certificates,  and  may 
charge  membership  dues,  annually  or 
otherwise. 

The  membership  or  non-stock  body  is 
properly  the  only  form  of  associational 
corporation.  Each  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  such  a  corporation  is  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  all  obligations 
authorized  by  them.  The  non-stoek  form 
is  authorized  under  special  acts  for  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  life  insurances,  social,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  other  purposes  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest. 

How  are  the  public  corporations 
formed? 

The  public  corporations  for  cities  and 
countries  are  formed  by  acts  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  The  so-called  quasi-public  corpor¬ 
ations  receive  a  franchise  from  the  public 
through  constituted  legal  authority  and 
because  of  this  franchise  or  privilege  it 
is  subject  to  special  regulation  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public. 

Under  what  corporate  form  are  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  organized? 

In  New  York  State  co-operative  cor¬ 
porations  are  authorized  by  law  on  the 
stock  plan  and  also  on  the  membership 
or  non-stock  plan.  Co-operative  business 
may  be  carried  on  under  either  of  them  ; 
but  neither  of  them  is  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  co-operative  laws  of  other 
States  are  of  the  same  general  character, 
though  differing  in  some  details.  In  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  where  co-operative  en¬ 
terprises  have  been  conducted  with  great 
success,  the  co-operative  corporations  are 
given  broader  powers,  and  though  their 
laws  are  needlessly  detailed,  the  organi¬ 
zations  are  less  restricted  than  with  us. 


Inoculating  Sweet  Clover 

In  your  editorial  on  annual  White 
Sweet  clover,  on  page  1894,  will  not  the 
statement  that  the  clover  will  “fill  the  soil 
with  needed  bacteria  for  Alfalfa,”  be  mis¬ 
leading?  In  sections  where  inoculation 
is  necessary,  of  course  it  would  have  to 
he  applied,  either  to  the  Sweet  clover  or 
Alfalfa.  J.  M.  G. 

Illinois. 

That  is  a  good  point  which  we  failed 
to  state.  It  would  be  well  to  inoculate 
the  Sweet  clover  seed.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  Sweet  clover  responds  to 
inoculation  even  better  than  Alfalfa.  If 
the  annual  Sweet  clover  is  seeded  in  April 
or  May  with  the  inoculation,  it  will  fit 
the  soil  well  for  Alfalfa,  especially  if  the 
entire  crop  is  plowed  under.  We  have 
found  that  continued  seeding  of  Alfalfa 
gradual’y  brings  in  the  bacteria.  For 
example,  a  good  many  farmers  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plan  of  using  a  little  Alfalfa 
seed  with  the  clover.  A  few  plants  of 
Alfalfa  start  at  first,  but  after  a  few 
years  there  is  a  fair  crop  and  the  soil 
seems  well  supplied. 
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The  Wonders  of  Time 

There  was  a  striking  and  thrilling  inci¬ 
dent  iat  the  celebration  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims.  Senator  Lodge  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  delivering  an  address.  He 
mentioned  the  fact  that,  100  years  before, 
Daniel  Webster  spoke  of  what  was  to 
happen  in  the  coming  years,  and  without 
knowing  just  what  these  years  were  to 
bring,  the  great  orator  said : 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  though  it 
will  not  disturb  us  in  our  repose,  the  voice 
of  acclamation  and  gratitude,  commencing 
on  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  through  millions  of  the  sons  of  the 
Pilgrims  till  it  lose  itself  in  the  murmurs 
of  the  Pacific  seas. 

Just  as  Senator  Lodge  reached  this 
point  in  his  address  the  telephone  bell 
rang.  It  was  found  that  Gov.  William 
Stevens  of  California  was  calling.  His 
voice  was  carried  3,000  miles  across  the 
continent,  and  he  was  heard,  as  Webster 
stated,  “above  the  murmurs  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.”  It  was  said  that  this  incident  was 
not  premeditated,  but  that  the  call  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  at  the  exact  point  in  the 
speech  of  Senator  Lodge  which  made  it 
most  dramatic. 

The  fact  is  that  to  those  who  live  in  the 
present  age,  the  telephone,  the  car,  and 
the  flying  machine  are  about  as  common 
as  water,  sunlight  and  air.  Those  who 
have  reached  middle  age  can,  of  course, 
remember  the  time  when  these  things 
were  unknown,  and  we  realize  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  life  under  those  old  conditions. 
We  may  well  wonder  what  Webster  and 
men  of  his  time  would  say  could  they 
come  back  and  realize  how  Plymouth  is 
connected  by  wire  with  San  Francisco. 
The  latter  at  the  time  of  Webster’s  speech 
was  a  mere  trading  post  in  the  Western 
wilderness.  Some  of  the  wonders  worked 
out  in  modern  life  through  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  modern  conveniences  are  hardly 
believable.  Ten  year  ago  the  writer  of 
this  happened  to  be  in  a  town  in  the 
center  of  Alabama.  Friends  were  coming 
from  New  York  to  Florida  by  steamer, 
and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  reach 
them  with  an  important  message.  The 
steamer  was  being  held  up  by  a  storm  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  but  by  telephoning  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  message  was  sent 
by  wireless  to  the  vessal,  and  an  appoint¬ 
ment  made  for  a  telephone  conversation. 
When  the  vessel  finally  reached  Charles¬ 
ton  our  friends  called  up  this  town  in 
Alabama,  and  were  able  to  arrange  their 
business  without  trouble. 

A  most  remarkable  incident  was  relat¬ 
ed  in  the  paper  containing  the  report  of 
the  Plymouth  meeting,  showing  how  a 
wireless  has  been  used.  Two  vessels  at 
sea  were  unable  to  approach  each  other 
on  account  of  a  fearful  storm.  One  of 
them  had  been  nearly  overwhelmed  by  a 
hurricane,  several  men  were  washed  over¬ 
board,  and  several  others  were  badly  in¬ 
jured,  with  broken  limbs  and  internal  in¬ 
juries.  There  was  no  doctor  aboard  to 
attend  to  these  sufferers.  Some  miles 
away  an  ocean  liner  was  also  tossed 
about  by  the  storm.  Her  doctor  was  un¬ 
able  to  go  and  attend  to  these  wounded 
men,  but,  by  means  of  the  wireless,  he 
learned  of  their  condition  and  sent  in¬ 
structions  regarding  their  treatment,  in¬ 
cluding  the  handling  of  several  broken 
limbs.  By  means  of  the  wireless  he  was 
able  to  give  such  complete  directions  that 
the  captain  of  the  ship  performed  opera¬ 
tions  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  men. 
Those  of  us  who  have  come  to  mature 
years  may  well  wonder  what  is  to  follow 
in  the  line  of  development.  When  in  2120 
the  next  centennial  celebration  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  ocurs,  what  may 
we  expect  as  a  dramatic  scene  to  match 
this  conversation  over  the  wire  between 
Plymouth  and  San  Francisco?  « 

Care  of  Red  Raspberries 

On  page  1825  V.  E.  S.  asks  about  the 
care  of  red  raspberries.  T.  H.  T.  hardly 
answers  the  question.  The  plants  were 
set  all  right  for  hand  cultivation,  but  if 
there  was  a  heavy  growth  of  shooots  they 
should  be  thinned  out  and  leave,  say, 
from  four  to  six  good,  strong  canes  in 
each  hill,  or  around  the  original  root. 
The  soil  is  too  rich,  which  caused  the 
rank  growth  of  slender  canes.  Remove 
dead  canes  after  fruiting  in  1921. 

Michigan.  N,  B.  fisi.er. 

A  merchant  who  died  somewhat  sud¬ 
denly  left  in  his  desk  a  letter  written  to 
one  of  his  correspondents.  His  clerk, 
seeing  it  necessary  to  send  the  letter, 
wrote  at  the  bottom :  “Since  writing  the 
above  I  have  died,” — Credit  Lost. 


Titan  10-20 

v 


THIS  practical  favorite  among  trac¬ 
tors  has  long  aided  industriously  in 
the  cause  of  good  American  farming  and 
it  has  gained  as  great  a  popularity  across 
boundaries  and  oceans  as  well.  Since  the 
first  Titan  went  jut  to  the  fields  five  years 
ago,  the  farming  world  has  invested  over 
seventy  million  dollars  in  Titan  10-20 
Tractors.  No  other  3-plow  tractor  has 
approached  such  a  record  as  this. 

Titans  at  this  writing  are  delivering 
reliable  horse  power  at  drawbar  and 
belt  for  many  thousands  of  owners  who 
are  done  with  uncertainties  and  who 
know  that  quality  is  but  another  name 
for  economy. 


Entering  into  1921,  this  Company  has 
effected  arrangements  which  include 
provision  for  time  payment  and  price 
reduction  guarantees  in  the  sale  of  its 
tractors.  Prospective  Titan  owners  will  be 
glad  to  Lave  the  assurance  of  this  benefit 
and  safeguard  during  the  present  period 
of  uncertainty.  Details  may  be  had  by 
application  to  any  International  dealer 
or  by  letter  from  the  address  below. 

Farmers  who  believe  in  the  money 
value  of  high  standards  in  agriculture, 
as  this  Company  believes  in  manufac¬ 
turing  standards  based  on  quality,  will 
be  helping  to  build  higher  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Titan  in  1921. 


With  every  Titan  /  0-20  Tractor  purchased  from  us— cash  or  liberal  terms 
—  between  now  and  May  /,  1921,  we  will  give  our  written  guarantee 
that  if  this  Company  reduces  its  price  on  Titan  1 0-20  Tractors  on  or  before 
May  l,  1921 ,  we  will  refund  the  purchaser  the  amount  of  such  reduction. 

International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


of  America 

(incorporated) 

92  BRANCH  HOUSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


USA 


Money-Saving  Pointers 
on  Wall  Papering 

There  are  certain  points  to  be  remembered 
in  hanging  wall  paper  if  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained. 

Yo-u  should  know  the  easiest  way  of  re¬ 
moving  the  old  paper;  how  to  prepare  the 
walls  with  the  right  sizing;  how  to  neatly 
paste  and  trim;  how  to  match  strips;  how 
to  hang  ceiling  paper,  and  how  much  paper 
to  order. 

All  these  important  points  are  now  explained 
in  an  interesting  book  which  the  Charles 
William  Stores,  Inc.,  are  now  offering  entirely 
free.  The  book  also  contains  over  100  of  the 
latest  and  most  attractive  wall  paper  patterns, 
many  of  which  are  offered  at  prices  far  below 
the  ordinary.  Anyone  may  obtain  this  big 
book  by  simply  addressing  a  post  card  to 
The  Charles  William  Stores,  Dept.  82,  New 
York  City. 


$10,000.00 


As  low  as 

$19.50 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 


For  HortzlorA 
I  Zook  Portable 
Wood  8aw 
,  Frame 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

"Too1:  SAW 

is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  is  the  best  and 
.  cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog# 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  6t 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  Sl.,Quincy,llt. 


and  Tractor  Business — Earn  *150  to  *400  a  Month  ] 

4  Come  to  this  great  school.  •  Learn  best  and  quickest. 
Rahe  trained  men  in  business  for  themselves  always  call¬ 
ing  for  more  Rahe  trained  men  than  we  have  students. 

Learn  in  G  to  8  Weeks  ™fpeme7tr9 

and  twice  more  floor  space  than  any  other  Automo¬ 
tive  School  in  America.  6000  men  trained  for  Army 
during  War  in  60  day  periods.  You  learn  by  same 
method  that  has  made  nearly  40,000  graduates  successful. 

CCirj:  If  you  can’t  come  right  awa 
uaiafOy  mnalC,  iet  as  send  you  proof  of  bi_ 
opportunities  now  open  —big  84-page  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

Rahe  School  2245 


MR.  FARMER 
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IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

ANJ  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%1  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 

Headquartsrslalso  for  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

For  “HOME  MIXING” 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  Potash  Salts 
GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Kill  Rats SS 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pet*.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

Cuaa  Rnnlr  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
riCC  DUUn  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

0,  A.  Virus,  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street.  New  York 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


We  have  just  had  our  little  Christmas 
celebration.  It  was  quiet  this  year,  as 
befitted  the  times.  Happily  we  still  have 
several  children  who  hang  their  stock¬ 
ings.  I  am  not  sure  thpt  they  still  be¬ 
lieve  in  Santa  Claus,  but  at  any  rate,  the 
stockings  were  hung  and  filled.  No,  I 
will  have  no  argument  with  people  who 
consider  it  wrong  to  permit  children  to 
believe  in  Santa  Claus.  There  are  such, 
and  I  feel  sorry  for  them  and  for  their 
Children — if  they  have  any.  We  have 
now  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  23  chil¬ 
dren.  and  if  I  could  have  23  more  I 
should  see  that  the  entire  46  came  up 
through  life  with  happy  memories  of  old 
Santa.  Of  course,  I  know  what  some  of 
these  exponents  of  science  and  truth  will 
have  to  say  to  that,  for  I  have  had  some 
of  them  lecture  me  about  it.  Perhaps 
they  have  had  more  experience  with  chil¬ 
dren  than  we  have.  I  know  that.  some 
who  have  argued  with  me  never  raised  a 
child  in  their  lives.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  ever  true  that  those  who  are 
foremost  in  telling  how  to  train  children 
never  had  any  of  their  own.  At  any  rate, 
Santa  Claus  visits  Hope  Farm,  and  we 
make  much  of  him. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  children  were  up  early  and  put  in 
a  lively  day.  It  was  bright  and  cold, 
with  frozen  ground,  but  no  snow.  In 
order  to  make  the  open  fire  burn  brighter 
I  dug  out  the  wood  ashes  and  put  them 
where  they  should  do  the  most  good.  The 
strawberries  have  had  their  overcoat  of 
mulch,  and  I  scattered  those  ashes  right 
on  top  of  the  covering  on  one  patch.  You 
will,  of  course,  remind  me  that  I  have 
often  advised  against  putting  wood  ashes 
on  berries.  I  have,  but  this  is  a  special 
case,  which  I  will  explain  later.  At  any 
rate,  we  made  that  fire  roar.  While  the 
women  organized  the  dinner  the  young 
folks  made  merry  and  prepared  their 
appetites  for  dinner — an  easy  task  when 
you  are  young.  I  felt  it  a  good  time  to 
start  writing  a  new  book  which  I  have 
had  in  mind  for  a  long  time.  The  trouble 
has  been  to  start  it.  but  something  of  the 
joy  and  thoughtful  hope  of  our  family 
celebration  gave  me  the  clue,  and  I  wrote 
out  the  first  chapter  of  “Adventures  in 
Silence.”  By  the  way,  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  any  deaf  people  who  have  had 
strange  or  unaccountable  things  happen 
to  them — as  I  have.  Our  dinner  was  a 
great  success — a  turkey  and  all  the  “fix¬ 
ings”  known  to  our  family  combination 
of  Cape  Cod  and  Mississippi.  There 
were  12  of  us  to  be  fed.  We  may  not 
excel  in  brain  power,  but  it  would  have 
required  a  dozen  of  great  capacity  to  eat 
more  dinner  than  we  did.  In  the  late 
afternoon  we  all  went  to  the  community 
Christmas  tree  in  the  village  a  few  miles 
away.  There  is  a  big  pine  tree  standing 
in  the  public  square,  with  colored  electric 
lights  run  over  it,  making  a  brilliant  dis¬ 
play.  A  great  crowd  had  gathered  to 
sing  Christmas  carols,  and  finally  an  up- 
to-date  Santa  Claus  came  rolling  up  m 
a  big  truck  with  several  barrels  of  pres¬ 
ents  for  the  children.  Then  after  supper 
we  had  our  own  little  tree — a  cedar,  on 
a  table  in  the  corner.  The  simple  gifts 
were  piled  around  it.  and  Cherry-top  and 
the  Japanese  boy  gave  them  out  with  a 
great  flourish.  They  were  all  simple  and 
inexpensive.  You  may  be.  sure  there 
were  no  new  cars  or  rich  pianos  or  dia¬ 
mond  rings,  for  we  have  all  been  taught 
that  the  value  of  a  Christmas  gift  lies 
not  in  the  money  put  into  it.  but  in  the 
love  which  accompanies  it.  And  so 
Mother  and  I  sat  by  the  fire  and  watched 
our  brood.  We  missed  little  Rose,  but 
the  others  are  strong  and  happy  and,  as 
we  hope,  they  will  never  forget  these 
quiet  days  at  home.  I  had  a  pair  of 
slippers,  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  box  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  a  book  I  have  long  wanted  and 
some  candy.  Wlvat  more  could  a  healthy 
young  fellow  like  me  call,  for  when  I  can 
see  love  covering  every  gift? 

***** 

But  the  tree  lights  have  died  out  and 
the  children  have  gone  upstairs.  Let  us 
punch  up  that  fire  a  little  and. take  up 
the  subject  we  were  discussing  last 
week.  We  were  trying  to  explain  how  and 
why  the  town  has  gained  a  business  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  city.  It  seems  to  be 
largely  a  matter  of  organization — the 
power  which  naturally  comes  to  men 
when  they  group  together  and  combine 
their  forces.  Of  course,  the  remedy  for 
this,  if  you  care  to  call  it  by  that  name, 
is  for  farmers  and  country  people  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  thus  combine  their  own  pow¬ 
ers  for  work  and  credit  and  achievement. 
But  the  second  question  you  asked  last 
week  was  this: 

“If  you  face  the  situation  fairly,  as  it 
stands  today,  does  not  the  future  indicate 
that  farming  is  to  be  the  business  of  an 
inferior  type  of  men  and  women?.  Will 
there  be  anything  in  food  production  to 
attract  our  most  intelligent  people?” 

I  judge  that  you  have  been  reading 
some  of  the  books  by  men  like  Wells  or 
Howe.  They  can  see  nothing  in  the 
future  except  the  big  town.  Wells 
dreams  of  a  coming  time  when  a.  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race  will  be 
crowded  into  great  cities.  A  few  rather 
inferior  specimens,  he  thinks,  will  be 
found  in  the  country  tending  flocks  and 
herds  or  growing  vegetables,  but  most  of 
the  human  food,  apparently,  will  be 
chemically  prepared  for  us — the  big  shop 
or  factory  taking  the  place  of  the  farm  ! 
Howe  thinks  the  civilization  of  the  rural 
districts  will  fail  and  that  the  city  must 


come  to  the  resuce  and  save  the  country 
by  dominating  the  rural  districts  more 
and  more.  I  think  it  is  something  of  this 
influence  which  has  led  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  to  attempt  to  push  their  city 
theories  and  practices  upon  our  rural 
districts.  When  you  intimate  by  your 
question  that  we  are  to  have  an  inferior 
class  of  people  in  the  country  you  show 
that  you  have  been  influenced  by  this 
talk. 

But  do  you  not  think  country  people 
are  inferior  to  city  folks? 

No,  I  do  not.  I  never  will  admit  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  It,  may  be  that  some 
city  people  are  what  you  call  smarter. 
Very  likely  they  would  grade  higher  on 
a  surface  test  of  superficial  manners,  but 
on  a  true  test  of  true  manhood  and 
womanhood  they  would  rank  behind.  The 
question  s,  what  do  you  mean  by  in¬ 
ferior?  Is  your  superman  smart  or.  is  he 
sound?  The  city  people  and  their  de¬ 
fenders  have  set  up  an  arbitrary  standard 
of  what  they  call  superior  humanity.  I 
will  not  admit  that  their  standard  is  al¬ 
ways  a  just  one.  I  think  that  for  intelli¬ 
gence,  ability  to  make  a  living,  love  of 
home  and  country  and  kindly  feeling 
toward  his  fellow-man,  the  average  coun¬ 
tryman  is  superior  to  the  .  average  city 
man.  In  usefulness,  that  is,  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  actual  needs  of  the  nation,  I  think 
the  average  farmer  is  far  superior  to  the 
average  town  workman.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  absolute  need  of  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  in  this  country,  and  then  com¬ 
pare  the  national  usefulness  of  a  dairy¬ 
man  with  any  of  the  clerks,  salesmen  or 
handlers  who  consider  themselves  su¬ 
perior. 

I  will  not,  therefore,  admit  that  coun¬ 
try  people  are  inferior  either  in  character 
or  mentality  or  in  their  occupation.  Take 
5.000  country  men  and  women  at  random 
from  the  country  and  an  equal  number 
from  the  city.  Transpose  them — that  is, 
put  the  country  people  into  the  city  jobs 
and  put  the  city  people  out  on  the  farms, 
where  they  must  earn  their  own  living. 
What  do  you  suppose  would  happen?  I 
know,  because  I  have  seen  it  tried  on  a 
small  scale.  Within  a  reasonable  time 
the  country  people  would  be  doing  the 
city  work  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  it 
was  done  before.  In  the  country  00  per 
cent  of  the  city  people  put  on  the  farm 
would  be  utterly  helpless.  They  would  go 
hungry  and  cold,  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
because  the  job  is  too  large  for  them. 

That  shows  to  my  mind  either  that 
farming  is  a  more  exacting  and  compli¬ 
cated  enterprise  than  city  employment,  or 
that  country  people  are,  on  the  whole,  su¬ 
perior  in  adaptability  to  city  workers. 
The  city  man  claims  better  “manners, ' 
and  presents  that  as  evidence  of  superior¬ 
ity.  There  was  a  girl  once  who  had  two 
suitors — one  was  a  well-dressed  city  chap, 
who  displayed  quite  prominently  a  pair 
of  patent-leather  shoes.  The  other  was 
a  country  man  of  good  character  and 
ability.  The  girl  chose  the  latter,  be¬ 
cause  she  said  «he  wanted  a  man  who 
carried  the  polish  at  the  right  end  of  his 
body — not  on  his  feet.  I  have  seen  a 
blind  man  trying  to  cross  a  busy  city 
street  corner.  At  least  a  dozen  city 
people  rushed  by  unheeding  until  a 
woman,  evidently  from  the  country,  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  piloted  him  across. 
So  I  will  not  accept  the  standard  of  “su¬ 
periority”  set  up  by  people  who  openly 
despise  the  country  and  have  no  sympa¬ 
thy  for  farmers.  Publishers  of  good  books 
tell  me  that  a  large  proportion  of  thought¬ 
ful  readers  are  found  in  the  country. 
Millions  of  city  neople  live  within  half 
an  hour  of  the  finest  public  libraries,  yet 
never  enter  them,  but  depend  on  some 
yellow  journal  for  their  brain  food.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  can  take  you  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  country  homes  where  the  finest 
books  are  read  and  re-read  and  studied 
by  thoughtful  people. 

But  is  there  to  be  any  future  to  farm¬ 
ing? 

Surely!  It  seems  to  me  that  is  one 
of  the  most  senseless  questions  I  have 
heard.  We  are  now  passing  through  an 
adjustment  of  business.  The  war  has 
forced  great  changes  upon  us,  and  as 
farming  has  been  slower  to  change  than 
most  other  lines  of  business,  we  have  felt 
the  shock  harder  than  others  have.  The 
farmer  will  always  remain  the  most  use¬ 
ful  citizen  in  the  world.  He  is  the  one 
man  who  cannot  be  dismissed  .  from  the 
world's  great  school.  He  might  dismiss 
himself  some  day,  but  he  cannot  be  fired 
out.  The  world  must  be  fed  and  clothed. 
Chemistry  will  do  wonders  in  the  future, 
but  will  not  seriously  compete  with  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  production  of  food.  That 
will  ever  be  a  job  for  the  man  on  the 
farm,  and  as  the  years  go  by  it  will  be 
more  and  more  of  a  man-sized  job.  More 
food  will  be  demanded,  and  its  produc¬ 
tion  will  become  more  and  more  in  a  class 
with  the  highest  skilled  labor.  We  are 
now  working  through  a  disastrous  change. 
Before  it  is  over  we  shall  be  forced  to 
abandon  many  of  our  present  methods, 
and  very  likely  much  of  the  land  now 
worked  at  a  loss.  It  will  not  pay  any  of 
us  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  fate.  Bettor 
stay  out  of  the  ring  and  make  our  changes 
in  time. 

Three  great  things  will  put  us  where 
we  belong  in  society.  These  are  self- 
help,  organization  and  patriotic  motives. 
We  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves.  That  is 
as  sure  as  fate.  No  one  will  do  it  for  us. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  city  to  keep 
things  as  they  are,  or  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  Before  we  can  greatly  improve 
our  industrial  condition  I  think  we  must 
improve  our  sScial  situation  and  “fix 


For  more  gas  engine  power 
and  economy  this  spring 

-install  tKe  best  piston  rin^s  now! 

When  a  farm  engine  has  wasted  oil  or  gasoline,  lost  some 
of  its  power,  or  has  had  too  many  fouled  spark  plugs,  car¬ 
bon  troubles,  or  repairs  of  this  kind — the  chances  are  that 
its  piston  rings  are  leaking.  They  are  probably  worn  out— 
or  imperfectly  designed  or  made.  Such  an  engine  needs 
better  piston  rings  if  it  is  to  give  you  complete  satisfaction 
during  your  busy  season. 

Install  the  best  piston  rings  now — while  you  have  the  time. 
Put  a  Superwjt  Ring  in  the  top  groove  of  each  piston  to  keep 
oil  out  of  the  combustion  chamber.  That  will  decrease  car¬ 
bon  troubles  and  save  lubricating  oil.  Put  the  real 
Rings  in  all  lower  grooves.  Their  equal  radial  pressure 
keeps  fuel  from  wasting  past  them.  It  is  all  compressed 
into  power.  Your  dealer  can  sell  you  a  size  or  over-size  for 
every  make  and  model  of  engine. 

Always  install 


the  combination 


McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  Free  Book 

It  explains  why  McQuay-Norris 
Piston  Ring  Equipment  will  in¬ 
crease  gas  engine  power,  save 
fuel  and  oil,  and  decrease  car¬ 
bon  troubles.  Address  Dept.  aR 


Shall  Your  Boy  Know 

Modern  Farming? 

The  Riggs  Agricultural 
High  School 

For  boys  14  to  17  years  old  prepares  for  Agricultural 
colleges.  The  best  development  of  the  youth.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  instruction  in  practical  carpentry. 
The  farm  of  175  acres  is  fully  equipped.  Every  facility 
for  outdoor  sports  and  healthful  recreation  is  afforded. 
Gymnasium.  Send  for  booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster 
Lakeville  -  .  -  Connecticut 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
pnce  to  please  yon.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 

them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Dept.  I.  Olean,  N.  V 
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farming  on  the  mental  map  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  We  must  produce  the  people  who 
will  tell  our  story  fairly  iu  books,  plays, 
moving  pictures,  by  every  means  by 
which  good  things  are  promoted  and  ad¬ 
vertised.  Here  is  great  work  for  our  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  the  finest  possible 
opportunity  for  men  and  women  with 
brains  and  skill.  We  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves  and  with  our  own  people,  and  we 
can  do  it  if  we  will  put  our  minds  to  it. 
The  fact  is  that  this  big  work  ot  putting 
farming  where  it  ought  to  be — at  the 
head  of  all  professions  is  not  entirely  a 
business  proposition,  though  that  is*  its 
fundamental  strength.  We  have  got  to 
go  at  it  with  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  old  crusaders — as  if  we  were  not  only 
doing  something  for  our  own  pocket- 
books,  but  for  the  future  of  this  country. 
We_  never  can.  make  any  permanent  gain 
by  injustice  or  taking  away  what  rightly 
belongs  to  others.  I  think  that  policy 
has  been  Avorked  to  injure  us,  but  if  we 
want  to  prove  to  the  world  that  we  really 
are  superior  we  have  got  to  climb  up 
above  tricks  and  petty  advantage  and  be 
really  big  in  our  dealings  with  other 
classes. 

I  think  we  are  to  have  help  from  a 
class  of  wealthy  men  who  were  raised 
on  farms.  These  men  were  farm  boys. 
They  have  made  money  in  the  cities,  but 
they  have  come  to  see  the  injustice  of 
present  conditions,  and  they  also  see 
what  all  this  means  if  the  present  swing 
of  money  and  men  to  the  city  continues. 
I  think  many  of  these  rich  men  will 
finally  decide  to  go  back  to  the  old  town 
and  start  little  factories  or  finance  old 
ones,  and  thus  bring  business  closer  to 
the  country.  That  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  they  can  ever  do  with  their  money. 
These  things  and  more  like  them  are  com¬ 
ing.  It  will  take  some  time  to  readjust 
business.  We  cannot  do  it  all  at  once, 
but  the  swing  will  finally  start  back  to 
the  farm,  and  we  shall  he  able  to  pull  it 
back  where  it  belongs.  h.  w.  c 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  Convention 

The  week  of  January  11  will  be  a  lively 
one  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Convention  will  gather  at  that  time.  This 
covers  14  distinct  farm  organizations. 
Formerly  New  Jersey  held  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  That  has  grown 
until  now  the  State  meetings  of  all  these 
societies  are  grouped  together,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  one  of  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  conventions  held  in  the  country. 
Every  Jerseyman  who  is  interested  in 
agriculture  may  well  go  to  Trenton  for 
one  day  at  least  to  attend  the  conference. 
Not  only  would  the  Jerseyman  or  Jersey- 
woman  learn  something  worth  while 
about  agriculture,  but  they  would  help 
make  this  convention  successful,  for  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  big  crowd  in  order  to 
impress  people  with  the  needs  or  the  mer¬ 
its  of  farming.  Now,  as  never  before,  our 
Legislature  is  influenced  by  the  size  of  a 
gathering.  If  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey 
would  fill  Trenton  up  to  the  limit  during 
this  convention  they  would  do  far  more 
than  they  could  in  any  other  way  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  Legislature.  In  addition  to  that, 
it  is  now  more  necessary  than  before  for 
people  to  get  together  and  talk  over  their 
troubles  and  devise  means  for  the  working 
out  of  them.  Such  a  convention  gives  a 
chance  to  do  this,  so  that  from  every 
point  of  view,  we  feel  like  urging  Jersey- 
men  to  attend  this  meeting.  No  matter 
whether  you  are  raising  hens,  or  bees,  or 
Alfalfa,  or  simply  raising  children,  you 
will  find  something  of  interest  and  value 
to  you  in  one  of  the  many  programs 
worked  out  at  this  meeting. 


Killing  a  Large  Tree 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  kill  a  large 
tree?  Could  I  use  something  on  the 
roots?  M.  M. 

New  York. 

Trees  receive  plant  food  from  the  soil 
by  the  process  known  as  osmosis.  Osmo¬ 
sis  means  the  passing  of  a  weaker  solu¬ 
tion  through  a  membrane  into  a  stronger 
solution.  In  the  ordinary  soil  the  sap 
in  the  roots  is  stronger  than  the  soil 
solution ;  thus  the  soil  solution  enters  the 
root  and  the  plant  secures  the  necessary 
food.  Now  if  this  operation  could  be 
changed  so  that  the  soil  solution  were 
the  stronger,  the  sap  would  pass  from  the 
roots  and  the  root  would  collapse,  and  the 
plant  would  die.  This  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  when  one  applies  manure  water  to 
lettuce  plants,  the  soil  solution  becoming 
so  strong  with  the  overdose  that  the  sap 
is  drawn  from  the  roots  and  the  plant 
dies.  This  also  happens  when  an  over¬ 
dose  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied  as  a 
fertilizer  and  it  is  a  common  occurence 
in  the  alkali  regions  of  the  West.  The 
same  could  be  accomplished  with  a  tree 
by  applying  to  the  soil  under  the  tree  any 
solution  stronger  than  the  sap,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid  or  a  strong  salt  solution. 
The  only  objection  is  that  the  vegetation 
under  the  tree  would  be  killed  by  the  op¬ 
eration.  Poisons  such  as  the  arsenates 
and  copper  solutions  could  also  be  used. 

T.  H.  T. 


As  Mr.  Smith  was  looking  through  the 
paper  he  was  astounded  to  find  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  own  death.  He  went 
to  the  telephone  and  called  up  his  friend 
Brown.  “Have  you  seen  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  my  death  in  this  morning’s  pa¬ 
per.”  he  asked.  “Yes,”  his  friend  replied ; 
“where  are  you  speaking  from?” — Every¬ 
body’s. 


P  the  big  things  and  the  little  things  that  make  for  tractor  efficiency,  you  can  count 
on  the  Waterloo  Boy.  When  the  owner  of  a  Waterloo  Boy  starts  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  knows  his  tractor  will  do  his  work  the  way  he  wants  it  done,  finishing  the 
day  as  strong  as  when  it  started.  And  he  knows  his  tractor  will  keep  on  doing 
the  same  thing,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  always  responsive  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  economical  work. 


This  confidence  in  Waterloo  Boy  ability  has 
been  brought  about  by  real  field  performance. 
For  instance: 

A  farmer  living  near  St.  Thomas,  N.  Dakota, 
owns  four  Waterloo  Boys.  His  name  is 
Ray  Huffman.  Last  fall  his  Waterloo  Boys 
plowed  1,520  acres  in  forty-two  days— nine 
acres  per  day  for  each  tractor.  And  he  was 


plowing  seven  inches  deep.  That  meant 
dependable  service,  the  kind  that  counts  most. 

Mr.  Huffman’s  four  Waterloo  Boys  burned 
2,470  gallons  of  kerosene  in  plowing  his  1,520 
acres,  or  an  average  of  only  1.6  gallons  per 
acre — a  remarkable  showing,  but  not  unusual 
for  a  Waterd0°  Boy.  This  is  the  sort  of 
economical  power  that  appeals  to  farmers 
who  want  their  work  done  well  at  small  cost. 


Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  drive  out  a  Waterloo  Boy.  Watch  how  it  handle*  your  own  drawbar  and  belt 
work  on  your  farm,  under  your  condition*.  Drive  it  your*elf.  Then  you  will  know  why  Waterloo  Boy  owners 
w,t£Ithe,rIPow2f  >"ve’tment-  Write  to  John  Deere.  Moline.  Ill.,  for  a  booklet,  describing  the 
Waterloo  Boy.  Also  ask  for  Better  Farm  Implements,  a  114-page  book  giving  description,  care  and  operation 
of  the  full  line  of  John  Deere  tools.  It’s  free.  Ask  for  package  WB  437. 


JOHN^DEERE 


THE  trade  mark  of  quality  made  famous  by  good  implements 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  tor  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  fow 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protocts  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now.  i 

•  fVi  trt  1r%  nt  _  ' 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  LAND 


30.  BAYS 
FREE  TRIAL, 


r  Free  Land 
Clearing  Booh 


One  Man  Pulls  Biggest  stumps 


Learn  cheapest  way  to  poll  stumps  and  all  about 
HERCULES  One-Man  Stump  Puller.  Alone,  unaided,  you 
can  poll  biff,  touah,  tap-rooted  etumpe.  So  superior  to 
others  that  we  will  tend  It  to  you  on  •  80-<Uy  free  trial 
to  let  it  prove  Its  own  merits  by  test.  Write  for  great 
special  offer.  No  money  down 

ftl/a*UA  Send  name  and  address  and  we  will 

■  OlIBjf  free  the  arreateet  land  claarins 

book  aver  published.  Send  postcard  for  thla  free  book  and 
special  offer  today. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

9071  29th  Stra.t 
CsntsrvIHs,  Iowa 


Hercules 


Hors*  fowsr 
.Hand  Stump  Putter* 


will  make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  Rais#  the 
crops  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer  alfalfa  and  grain 
crops,  or  small  place  in  fruit  near  some  good  town.  Ideal 

glace  for  dairying,  pigs  and  chickens.  Good  markets  at 
and.  No  cold  weather.  You  live  longer  and  get  more 
enjoyment  out  of  life.  Delightful  climate.  Rich,  fertile 
Boil.  Moderate  prices.  Easy  terms.  Irrigation  is  crop 
assurance  whioh  makes  sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  New  comers  welcome.  Wonderful  roads,  schools, 
churches.  Write  for  our  California  Illustrated  Folder, 
free.  C.  I,.  SEAGRAVES,  Supervisor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Santa  Ve  By.,  910  Railway  Exohang.,  Chicago. 


r»ee  muiok  ;u  toiurs 

-  _ P  how  you  can 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SI. .Quincy, 


r~  —  ■ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


How  to  Save  Money 
on  Wall  Paper 

Thousands  of  people,  unwilling 

to  pay  high  prices  to  have  their 
walls  papered,  are  now  solving  this 
problem  by  papering  their  own  walls. 

Through  a  new  easy  method,  many 
now  find  that  they  can  get  even  more 
satisfactory  results  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  considerable  saving  in 
money  by  doing  their  own  paper  hang¬ 
ing.  This  method  is  explained  in 
detail  in  an  interesting  book  now 
offered  entirely  free  by  the  Charles 
William  Stores,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  giving  full  instructions  on 
paper  hanging  the  book  contains  over  100 
samples  of  the  latest  and  most  attractive  wall 
paper  patterns, — all  of  which  are  offered  at 
prices  far  below  the  ordinary.  By  addressing 
a  post  card  to  the  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc., 
Dept.  81,  New  York  City,  anyone  may  obtain 
a  copy  of  this  valuable  book  without  cost  or 
obligation  on  their  part. 


AGENTSWANTED  ary,  to’  take  subscrip-  | 

tlons  for  Rural  Nrw-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer  ! 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLANO,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio  I 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  count  lies  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
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Advertising  rates.  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertiser  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscriber  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


C  tI~pAKMER8’  Week"  tit  Cornell  will  be  held  this 
A  year  February  14-11).  We  make  the  announce¬ 
ment  early  so  that  plans  lor  attendance  can  be  made 
in  advance.  This  is  the  big  event  of  farm  educa¬ 
tional  activities  in  New  York  State,  and  plans  are 
being  made  for  an  extra  program  this  year.  This  is 
a  meeting  where  farmers  go  to  know  and  to  show. 
They  learn  much  from  the  lectures  and  also  have  a 
chance  to  meet  people  from  all  over  the  State,  com¬ 
pare  notes  and  make  acquaintances.  It  is  a  great 
occasion.  Better  go  if  you  can. 

❖ 

HEN,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Rogers  stated 
that  live  stock  on  a  hill  farm  may  lead  to 
soil  depletion,  he  stirred  up  a  hornets’  nest.  Most 
people  will  tell  you  that  the  only  way  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  feed  live  stock  on  the  farm. 
Yet  the  fact  4s  that  in  many  of  our  dairy  districts 
where  cows  are  kept  and  great  quantities  of  grain 
are  fed,  most  of  the  farms  are  losing  in  fertility. 
We  shall,  no  doubt,  startle  many  of  our  readers  when 
we  say  that,  take  the  world  over,  the  farms  which 
have  best  held  their  fertility  and  which  are  most 
productive  today,  are  those  where  green  crops  are 
systematically  plowed  in  and  large  quantities  of 
chemicals  are  used.  Thousands  of  naturally  rich 
lands  in  the  West  have  produced  live  stock  continu¬ 
ously  for  50  years  and  more.  According  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  theory  they  should  now  he  richer  than  ever. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  fallen  off  at  least  half 
in  their  productive  power.  There  has  been  a  loss  in 
organic  matter  and  a  steady  drain  of  phosphorus  and 
nitrogen  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals  that  have  been 
sold  from  these  farms.  Every  ton  of  milk  which 
leaves  a  dairy  farm  carries  12  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  4  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  3%  of  potash.  Take  a  herd  of 
25  cows  averaging  0.000  lbs.  of  milk  per  year,  and 
the  annual  loss  to  the  farm  is  000  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
300  of  phosphoric  acid  and  250  of  potash,  or  as  much 
nitrogen  as  is  contained  in  00  tons  of  ordinary  ma¬ 
nure.  As  we  all  know,  when  a  silo  appears  on  a 
dairy  farm,  most  of  the  manure  is  put  on  the  corn¬ 
field  so  as  to  increase  the  corn  crop.  In  this  way 
most  of  the  farm  contributes  fertility  to  a  few  fields 
near  the  barn.  We  believe  there  are  many  so-called 
dairy  farms  growing  poorer  each  year  through  live 
stock.  If  the  sod  on  the  farms  could  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  and  then  lime  and  proper  chemicals  used,  within 
a  few  years. the  soil  would  be  greatly  improved  and 
all  crops  increased  by  at  least  20  per  cent. 

-1- 

HERE  is  one  thing  the  average  American  cannot 
understand,  and  that  is  why  the  Greek  nation 
prefers  a  king  to  a  republic.  From  far  back  in  his¬ 
tory  the  Greeks  were  noted  for  their  independence 
and  their  efforts  at  self-government.  Their  king 
was  driven  out  and  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
Europe  was  put  at  the  head  of  government.  Yet 
with  the  opportunity  to  form  a  republic  the  Greeks 
vote  overwhelmingly  to  call  back  their  deposed  king. 
The  Greeks  one  meets  in  this  country  are  opposed 
to  a  monarchy.  The  aspirations  of  the  nation  for 
freedom  have  long  been  told  in  song  and  story — yet 
at  the  test  back  they  go  to  the  king.  What  is  the 
answer?  Of  course  this  has  nothing  directly  to  do 
with  farmers  or  American  agriculture,  but  we  some¬ 
times  wonder  if  this  desire  to  be  bossed  or  ruled  is 
not  inherent  in  human  character.  Is  it  not  true  that 
many  of  us  recognize  a  “divine  right”  of  habit  or  old 
customs  to  rule  over  us? 

* 

TIEN  the  great  war  broke  out  the  world’s  fer¬ 
tilizer  situation  was  well  understood.  Eu¬ 
rope.  England  and  a  large  part  of  this  country  had 
come  to  the  point  where  chemicals  are  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  food  supply.  The  people  of 
these  countries  could  not  be  fed  for  10  years  if  all 


chemicals  were  removed  from  use.  Germany  had  a 
world  monopoly  of  potash.  The  nitrogen  upon  which 
the  world  depended  for  fertilizers  and  munitions 
was  deposited  in  South  America,  while  this  country 
and  Africa  supplied  most  of  the  phosphates.  Before 
the  war  Germany  had  been  importing  enough  nitrate 
of  soda  to  furnish  120,000  tons  of  pure  nitrogen,  and 
there  were  vast  quantities  stored  up  for  war  use. 
The  Germans  expected  a  short  war,  but  when  their 
drive  on  Paris  was  held  up  at  the  river  Marne  they 
knew  they  were  in  for  a  long  life  or  death  struggle. 
It  was  to  he  decided  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  they 
could  obtain.  For  nitrogen  was  not  only  needed  to 
produce  food  to  feed  Germany,  but  it  also  produced 
the  life  or  “kick”  in  every  pound  of  explosives  with 
which  the  war  was  fought.  Without  nitrogen  Ger¬ 
many  would  starve  in  a  few  years  and  her  great 
guns  would  be  as  harmless  as  junk.  The  Allies  felt 
confident  at  first  that  with  England  in  control  of  the 
ocean  Germany  could  not  import  nitrates,  so  that 
within  two  years  her  soil  would  fail  to  respond, 
while  her  guns  would  remain  silent.  They  had  not 
reckoned  on  the  creative  power  of  the  German  chem¬ 
ists.  Germany  is  now  prepared  to  produce  500,000 
tons  of  nitrogen  in  a  year,  or  four  times  as  much  as 
was  formerly  imported.  She  is  now  independent  of 
the  outside  world  and  can  supply  a  surplus  to  Amer¬ 
ica  at  a  lower  price  than  we  pay  for  nitrate  of  soda. 
This  nitrogen  is  “fixed”  or  taken  from  the  air  by 
several  processes.  Driven  to  it  by  dire  necessity,  the 
German  chemists  made  use  of  water  power  in  fixing 
nitrogen  so  that  they  have  established  a  vast  indus¬ 
try,  almost  undreamed  of  25  years  ago.  While  Ger¬ 
many  was  solving  this  nitrogen  problem  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  vainly  trying  to  find  potash.  This  has 
been  harder  and  slower,  but  the  chemists  still  have 
hopes  of  solving  the  problem.  The  war  has  shown 
that  next  to  agriculture  the  world  must  look  to  chem¬ 
istry  for  help  and  comfort  in  the  constant  struggle 
which  man  must  make  to  hold  off  or  direct  the  giant 
forces  of  nature’.  The  effect  of  this  cheapening  of 
nitrogen  will  reach  the  farm  in  time. 

* 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  oleo  accumulates,  and  cows  decay  ! 

OME  penny-a-line  “poet”  evidently  wrote  that  as 
a  joke  and  thousands  will  thoughtlessly  smile 
at  if.  Yet  Goldsmith,  in  all  his  “Deserted  Village,” 
never  wrote  a  truer  sentiment.  The  increased  tise 
of  butter  substitutes  is  a  menace  not  only  to  the 
dairy  business  but  to  society.  The  average  man  will 
laugh  at  that  perhaps,  hut  let  him  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  beyond  the  paltry  fact  that  he  saves  a  few 
cents  through  buying  “oleo.”  The  collection  of  fats 
and  oils  which  grease  his  bread  are  unable  to  grease 
the  wheels  of  growth  or  physical  development.  That 
is  done  by  the  vitamines  which  nature  has  placed 
in  milk,  and  more  particularly  in  butterfat.  These 
principles  of  life  and  growth  are  also  found  in  eggs 
and  leafy  vegetables,  but  milk  is  the  great  medium 
through  which  they  may  enter  the  body.  In  youth  at 
least  they  are  the  most  essential  part  of  the  food — 
ranking  next  to  air,  sunshine  and  water,  as  physical 
needs  of  the  human  race.  They  are  not  supplied  in 
oleo  except  so  far  as  milk  or  possibly  kidney  fats 
enter  that  compound.  Therefore  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  while  oleo  can  grease  the  tongue  it  can¬ 
not  grease  the  wheels  of  human  growth.  Milk  is  the 
most  essential  of  all  human  foods.  It  involves  the 
hardest  and  most  constant  work  in  its  production, 
and  usually  the  labor  of  the  dairyman  is  the  poorest 
paid  of  any  branch  of  farming.  The  use  of  butter 
substitutes  creates  a  form  of  competition  which  will 
in  time  drive  more  and  more  people  out  of  dairying. 
When  we  consider  the  importance  of  milk  and  butter 
in  the  human  diet  we  may  know  that  such  a  result 
would  be  as  disastrous  to  the  human  race  as  shorten¬ 
ing  their  supplies  of  air  and  sunshine.  Surely  “ill 
fares  the  land”  when  dairymen  are  driven  out  of 
partnership  with  the  cow — the  great  mother  of  the 
human  race!  In  view  of  all  this,  what  can  we  say 
of  men  who,  in  order  to  save  a  few  cents,  will  sell 
milk  or  butter  and  then  stab  their  own  industry  in 
the  back  by  buying  oleo  for  their  own  use? 

* 

Do  you  know  two  men  cannot  carry  enough  hides 
across  the  street,  which,  when  sold,  would  buy  one  of 
them  a  pair  of  shoes?  Do  you  know  a  team  of  horses 
can’t  haul  five  miles  a  load  of  hides  large  enough  to  buy 
them  a  set  of  harness? 

HAT  statement  is  attributed  to  John  Simpson 
of  Oklahoma.  Is  Mr.  Simpson  right,  or  is  this 
merely  wild  talk?  The  last  pair  of  shoes  we  bought 
cost  $14.95.  Before  the  war  we  bought  the  same 
shoes  for  $6.  Cowhides  bring  our  farmers  at  this 
time  about  4c  per  lb.,  usually  less.  Thus  it  would 
need  the  price  of  373  lbs.  of  hides  to  buy  the  shoes. 
Any  two  ordinary  men  who  try  to  carry  373  lbs.  of 
bides  have  our  sympathy  rather  than  our  backing. 
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A  team  of  horses  would  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them  in  trying  to  haul  the  price  of  a  new  set  of 
working  harness  in  raw  hides!  There  is  probably  a 
wider  margin  in  price  between  raw  hides  and  leather 
goods  than  in  most  other  materials,  although  wool 
goods  are  about  as  bad.  No  one  begrudges  the  work¬ 
ers  who  prepare  this  leather  fair  compensation  for 
their  labor,  but  any  such  margin  as  the  present  dif¬ 
ference  between  hides  and  shoes  or  harness  is 
“graft.”  After  the  above  was  written,  the  follow¬ 
ing  direct  confirmation  was  received: 

Isn’t  your  35-cent  dollar  too  high?  I  sent  a  calfskin 
and  a  ho’-sehide — both  large — direct  to  a  tannery  com¬ 
pany.  I  received  $3.75  for  the  two,  less  expressage  of 
$1.25,  or  $2.50  net.  At  that  rate  I  should  have  to  pay 
three  large  horsehides  and  the  same  number  of  calfskins 
for  one  pair  of  shoes.  Why?  E.  E.  n. 

Pennsvlvania. 

* 

T  am  informed  that  the  district  superintendents  of 
schools  have  taken  a  strong  stand  in  favor  of  the  rural 
school  and  the  rural  people,  that  they  are  willing  to  aid 
in  investigation  of  conditions,  but  also  demand  that  the 
work  of  the  committee  be  done  in  the  open  and  will  see 
to  it  that  evidence  is  not  juggled.  It.  seems  to  me  that 
Tite  R.  N.-Y7.  can  render  the  rural  people  of  our  State 
invaluable  service  in  keeping  before  the  public  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  school  within  walking  distance  of  every 
farm  and  the  equally  great  importance  of  local  control. 

R.  M. 

THIS  refers  to  the  committee  of  21  now  investi¬ 
gating  the  rural  school  problem.  The  people 
very  properly  demand  that  the  work  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  must  he  done  in  the  open.  Any  attempt  to  force 
a  change  of  the  present  system  through  obscure  or 
hidden  methods  will  surely  fail.  The  system  must 
be  overhauled  and  improved,  but  the  rural  people 
will  not  sit  quietly  by  and  see  the  control  of  these 
schools  taken  from  them.  Before  any  change  is  mad' 
the  country  people  must  he  made  to  understand  just 
what  the  changes  mean  and  what  they  will  lead  to. 
T  nless  that  is  made  clear,  we  shall  have  a  repetition 
of  the  campaign  of  two  years  ago.  We  shall  do  our 
best  to  explain  any  proposed  changes. 

* 

THE  “emergency  tariff.”  putting  duties  on  farm 
products,  passed  the  House  by  a  great  majority 
and  is  now  before  the  Senate.  It  is  meeting  with 
considerable  opposition.  At  first  it  was  thought  this 
tariff  bill  would  push  through  with  little  comment, 
but  it  has  been  held  up  and  must  take  its  regular 
course.  We  think  it  will  finally  pass  the  Senate 
and  then  be  vetoed  by  President  Wilson.  The  House 
will  pass  it  again  over  the  veto,  but  at  this  moment 
the  chances  are  that  the  Senate  will  refuse  to  do  so. 
The  opposition  comes  chiefly  from  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  States  and  from  the  South.  The  Eastern  States 
prefer  to  wait  until  the  entire  tariff  can  be  over¬ 
hauled.  The  South  has  always  opposed  any  form  of 
protective  tariff,  and  most  Southern  people  seem  to 
regard  this  bill  as  a  scheme  to  put  them  on  record 
when  other  tariff  bills  are  brought  up.  The  Western 
farmers  are  standing  solidly  by  the  bill  and  will  put 
it  through  if  they  can. 


Brevities 

.Our  opinion  is  that  McCann  should  be  canned. 

To  make  a  .child  as  fine  as  silk,  let  it  fill  up  on  good 
sweet  milk. 

The  man  who  does  not  know  his  cow  will  not  get 
wealthy  anyhow. 

Disease  germs  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  Let 
the  sunshine  in  at  them. 

Tiie  man  who  knows  he  has  a  wart  on  his  nose  will 
keep  out  of  the  limelight. 

ITf.  strikes  the  dairy  cow  a  stunning  blow  who  sells 
his  milk  and  then  buys  oleo. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  reader  asked  about  leather  boots. 
Practically  everyone  has  discarded  boots  for  shoes,  but 
we  have  had  at  least  30  letters  telling  where  the  boots 
can  be  obtained. 

The  State1  of  Pennsylvania  has  prosecuted  during  the 
past  year  1,835  persons  for  keeping  unlicensed  dogs  or 
for  letting  dogs  run  at  large.  In  that  State  the  un¬ 
licensed  dog  is  as  much  an  outlaw  as  a  wolf. 

TnERE  are  about  19.000  restaurants  in  New  YiV'k 
City,  each  serving  an  average  of  more  than  600  meals 
per  day.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  hotels.  You 
can  imagine  therefore  how  high  food  prices  affect  the 
public. 

Give  the  strawberries  their  Winter  overcoat.  This 
should  go  on  while  the  ground  is  frozen  hard.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  overcoat  (mulch)  is  to  hold  the  frost  in  the 
ground  around  the  plants.  Do  not  use  sawdust,  forest 
leaves  or  anything  that  will  mat  down  close  over  the 
plants.  It  will  smother  them — for  they  must  have  air. 
Coarse  manure,  straw  or  cornstalks  are  all  good. 

It  may  not  be  known  generally  that  the  Conservation 
Commission  and  various  organizations  are  making  a 
drive  to  have  all  the  cats  killed  unless  they  are  kept  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  occupied  buildings.  This  is 
done  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  these  cats 
from  killing  young  birds,  either  game  or  song  birds,  and 
there  will  be  a  serious  movement  right  along  this  line. 
Many  farmers  regard  the  cat  as  a  very  useful  animal  in 
the  work  it  does  at  keeping  down  vermin.  They  should 
know  what  these  organizations  are  trying  to  do,  and  get 
ready  to  fight  the  movement  if  they  want  the  cats  left. 
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New  President  of  the  Dairymen’s  Leag, 


ue 


THE  NEW  LEAGUE  PRESIDENT.— George  W. 
Slocum,  the  new  president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
gave  us  a  full,  frank  and  friendly  interview  for  The 
R  N.-Y.  last  week.  Members  of  the  League  who 
have  not  had  opportunity  to  meet  the  new  president 
will  he  interested  to  know  something  about  him  per¬ 
sonally.  Physically  he  is  what  would  be  called  a 
-large  man,  above  average  size,  middle  aged,  well 
proportioned,  well  preserved,  apparently  healthy  and 
capable  of  enduring  hard  work  and  fatigue.  He  is 
deliberate  in  manner  and  speech,  yet  active,  and  by 
no  means  dull.  He  is  not  what  we  call  a  fluent 
speaker,  yet  his  mind  acts  quickly.  When  your 
thought  coincides  with  his  he  responds  promptly, 
fully  and  frankly.  When  the  minds  differ  he  debates 
his  point  with  moderation,  but  with  intelligence  and 
force.  When  he  speaks  out  either  in  approval  or 
dissent  you  feel  that  you  receive  just  what  is  in  his 
mind  and  heart.  He  does  not  use  words  to  hide 
thoughts;  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  create  mys¬ 
tery  or  feign  wisdom  by  a  profound  paralysis  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  He  is  courteous  and  considerate 
in  manner.  Given  the  right  information,  we  take  it. 
his  judgment  is  good ;  and  while  not  easily  diverted 
from  a  conclusion  once  reached,  we  would  always 
expect  to  find  him  ready  to  listen  with  an  open  mind 
and  fully  capable  of  changing  his  position  and  judg¬ 
ment  if  the  information  satisfied  his  reason. 

A  FARMER. — The  new  president  is  a  farmer.  He 
comes  from  Nortliumbeidand  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  owns  one  thousand  acres  of  dairy  and 
grain  land.  We  should  judge  that  he  is  more  of  an 
employer  and  manager  than  of  a  worker;  but  we 
would  suspect  that  when  need  be  he  could  qualify 
between  the  plow  handles  or  in  any  of  the  working 
duties  of  the  farm.  His  business  outside  the 
farm  is  his  connection  as  director  with  his  local 
bank  at  Milton.  He  is,  to  our  mind,  the  type  of 
farmer  to  whom  we  have  often  referred  both  in 
print  and  in  speech  as  most  needed  in  co-operation 
work.  He  is  the  kind  that  would  not  put  himself 
forward  as  candidate  for  a  position,  but  when 
drafted  feels  frankly  complimented  and  serves  with 
pleasure;  a  man  who  would  not  allow  himself  to 
profit  by  such  a  position,  and  consequently  who 
could  accept  it  only  at  personal  inconvenience  and 
sacrifice.  We  take  it  from  general  information  and 
his  personal  bearing  that  he  has  been  successful  in 
his  own  business;  and  while  he  comes  into  an  in¬ 
heritance  that  needs  readjustment,  we  anticipate 
from  his  administration  a  practical  evolution  of  the 
proper  functions  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

BETTER  CO-OPERATION  NEEDED.— Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum’s  first  statement  was  that  we  must  have  better 
co-operation  from  the  head  office  right  through  to 
the  membership  than  heretofore.  To  this  end  he 
proposes  to  develop  strong  local  organizations  and 
county  or  regional  organizations.  He  will  furnish 
these  organizations  prompt  information  of  just  what 
is  being  done  in  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  also 
approved  the  suggestion  to  furnish  the  press  with 
a  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  and 
activities  of  the  representatives  of  the  organization. 
In  harmony  with  this  policy  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  board  was  to  pass  a  resolution  that  all 
important  plans  for  new  plants  and  the  like  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  for  consideration 
five  days  before  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  to 
be  considered.  The  new  administration,  he  said,  is 
not  to  be  a  one-man  affair;  but  a  real  functioning 
of  the  whole  organization. 

A  COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATION.— The  work 
is  now  passing,  he  said,  from  a  mutually  protective 
organization  to  a  commercial  organization ;  and  the 
foundation  of  this  work  is  the  pooling  plan  and  in¬ 
expensive  central  plants  to  take  care  of  surplus  milk 
when  it  appears.  While  not  going  into  the  future 
with  any  detail  for  publication  at  this  time,  the 
president’s  policies  do  not  differ  materially  from 
what  has  been  advocated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  the 
start.  The  only  material  point  of  difference  seemed 
to  be  that.he  seems  to  favor  the  central  organization 
plan  spreading  out  and  down  to  the  members  instead 
of  the  local  organizations  unit  and  building  up  to  a 
center;  but  Mr.  Slocum  nevertheless  fully  appre¬ 
ciates  the  importance  of  local  development,  and  if 
that  is  not  accomplished  in  one  way  it  can  probably 
be  worked  out  to  the  same  end  in  another  way. 
Besides,  he  is  open  to  conviction.  He  has  no  wisn 
to  hide  his  head  in  a  sand  pit.  He  will  meet  dairy¬ 
men  who  come  with  a  suggestion  or  a  complaint. 
He  invites  suggestions,  discussion  and  criticism. 


Cornwall  Dairy  Hearing 

At  a  meeting  of  creditors  of  the  Cornwall  Dairy 
Company,  held  before  the  referee  in  bankruptcy  at 
the  Postoffice  Building  in  Brooklyn,  last  week,  the 
Orrs  Mills  plant,  equipment  and  farm  were  sold,  to 
the  highest  bidder  for  $25,500.  The  farm  was  sold 
subject  to  a  $10,000  mortgage,  and  included  with  it 
were  58  cows,  five  horses  and  farm  tools  and 
machinery.  Parties  associated  with  I.  Cohen,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  bankrupt  concern,  bid  $25,000.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  bidder  was  one  Goldburgh,  who  is  understood 
to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Edelstein.  also  a  member 
of  the  defunct  concern,  and  -who  previously  bought 
the  city  end  of  the  business. 

A  bid  for  the  equipment  of  the  Blakslee  plant  on 
behalf  of  the  farmers  there  who  own  the  building 
was  held  up  by  Cohen  on  a  technical  point  which 
might  involve  good  title  to  the  equipment  on  account 
of  his  objection.  This  involved  another  hearing 
and  another  delay  for  the  dairymen,  who  have  al¬ 
ready  been  embarrassed  several  months  for  the  use 
of  their  own  plant.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  representing 
the  dairymen  and  secured  consent  of  the  court  to 
use  of  the  plant  by  the  dairymen  pending  final  ad¬ 
justment.  The  plant  at  Cato  has  not  yet  been 
sold.  As  usual,  the  liquidation  involves  heavy  ex¬ 
penses.  Mr.  Cohen’s  objection  to  the  sale  of  the. 
Blakslee  equipment  will  probably  cost  the  creditors 
$250  at  least.  No  dividend  has  yet  been  paid.  It 
is  doubtful  if  it  will  exceed  80  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Yet  this  precious  bunch  of  dealers,  with  apparently 
plenty  of  cash  to  buy  in  the  plants,  carry  an  air  of 
injured  innocence,  because  dairymen  insist  now  on 
security  or  cash  for  their  milk.  Such  proceedings 
always  suggest  the  weakness  in  our  bankruptcy 
laws. 


Prices  of  Chemical  Fertilizers 

There  has  been  no  time  in  recent  years  when  the  sav¬ 
ings  to  be  realized  from  the  home  mixing  of  fertilizers 
are  as  great  as  today.  J.  Stanley  Owens,  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  has  just  completed 
a  systematic  study  of  the  price  quotations  of  fourteen 
large  handlers  of  fertilizer  operating  in  Connecticut. 
This  study  shows  the  difference  between  prices  of  mixed 
goods  and  the  same  amount  of  plant  food  in  unmixed 
forms.  For  example,  six  firms  quote  a  fertilizer  con 
taining  2  per  cent  ammonia,  8  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  2  per  cent  potash  at  $4S.50  per  ton,  while 
the  same  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  nitrate  of  soda, 
acid  phosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash  would  cost 
$27.08,  which  would  mean  a  return  of  $21.42  per  ton 
for  home  mixing.  In  the  case  of  a  4  per  cent  ammonia, 
8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  4  per  cent  potash  material, 
eight  firms  quote  it  at  $05.50  while  the  plant  food 
ingredients  would  cost  only  $39.30,  a  difference  of 
$20.14  per  ton.  There  is  also  a  wide  range  of  prices 
for  similar  goods  as  given  by  different  companies.  Acid 
phosphate  runs  from  $29.10  per  ton  to  $38  in  107  lb. 
bags.  A  4-S-4  is  quoted  from  $54  in  one  instance  to 
$05.50  in  eight  cases.  The  above  are  list  prices  on  a 
ton  basis.  In  car  lots  lower  prices  can  be  secured. 

If  Connecticut  farmers  were  to  buy  their  normal 
amounts  of  fertilizer  on  the  market  at  today’s  prices 
they  could  save  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  by  home  mix¬ 
ing  combined  with  judicious  buying.  Since  our  normal 
consumption  represents,  according  to  the  statements 
made  by  Dr.  Jenkins  at  the  co-operative  association’s 
meeting  on  December  8,  1920,  a  money  outlay  of  over 
$2,500,000,  the  possible  saving  by  home  mixing  today 
would  amount  to  somewhat  more  than  $1,000,000.  It 
is  apparent  that  if  conditions  remain  as  at  present, 
Connecticut  farmers  should  mix  their  fertilizers  at 
home  just  as  far  as  possible.  Connecticut,  with  her 
numerous  and  well  organized  local  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations  is  especially  well  situated  for  handling  agri¬ 
cultural  chemicals  in  car  lots. 

Except  perhaps  for  some  special  crops,  such  as  a  few 
vegetables  and  tobacco,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  a 
fertilizer  mixed  at  home  from  nitrate  of  soda,  acid 
phosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash  be  inferior  to  any 
factory-mixed  fertilizer,  according  to  Mr.  Owens.  In 
nearly  every  case  it  will  be  superior,  everything  con¬ 
sidered.  For  special  crops,  such  as  tobacco,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  can  be  added  and  effect  a  decided  saving  at 
present  prices.  Mr.  Owens  also  points  out  the  fact 
that  many  dairy  farmers  may  make  a  decided  saving 
this  year  in  not  using  low  grade  fertilizers  contain¬ 
ing  small  amounts  of  potash  and  ammonia.*  Instead, 
he  recommends  using  acid  phosphate  with  manure. 

Director  Haskell,  of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment 
Station,  speaking  at  the  December  8  meeting  of  Con¬ 
necticut  co-operatives,  said :  “Speaking  as  a  farmer 
and  a  purchaser  of  fertilizer,  in  my  opinion  the  prices 
of  mixed  fertilizers,  as  they  are  quoted  in  Massachusetts 
today,  are  so  high  that  we  shall  have  very  slight  expec¬ 
tations  of  profit  from  their  use  at  present  prices  of  farm 


products.”  Mr  Haskell  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  farm  crops  would  not,  as  a  whole,  be  higher  next 
year  than  this.  Director  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  and  Horace  W.  Tinkham,  of  War¬ 
ren,  R.  I..  corroborated  this  statement.  Mr.  Tinkham 
said :  ‘We  shall  not  purchase  any  fertilizer  until  after 
the  first  of  January  and  very  likely  not  until  the  middle 
of  February.  We  believe  that  we  can  do  no  worse  if 
we  wait.” 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  view  of  the  na¬ 
tional  situation  the  following  summary  of  conditions 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  is  appended :  “The  normal 
tonnage  of  fertilizer  used  in  the  United  States  is 
<,000,000  tons;  4,000,000  tons  of  this  is  used  in  the 
cotton  belt.  The  amount  of  fertiizer  used  in  the 
South  this  year  will  be  very  materially  reduced.  The 
same  will  be  true  to  a  less  extent  of  the  corn  belt.  The 
demand  in  the  country  as  a  whole  therefore,  bids  fair 
to  be  less  than  heretofore.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  provisions 
of  tl?e  Lever  Food  Control  Act  have  notified  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  trade  as  follows :  “With  the  break  in  general 
commodity  prices  there  has  been  a  recent  break  in 
the  prices  of  many  of  the  fertilizer  materials.  This 
price  adjustment  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  The 
indications  are  now  that  we  are  on  a  continually  fall¬ 
ing  market  with  certain  of  the  materials.  Therefore, 
the  Department  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  prices 
fixed  for  the  entire  Spring  trade  to  July  1,  1921.  on 
the  basis  of  present  values  are  not  justified.  Your 
prices  for  Spring  delivery  should  be  lowered  now  to 
the  fullest  extent,  having  in  mind  the  reductions  which 
recently  have  taken  place  in  many  fertilizer  materials 
and  also  the  probable  future  prices  of  these  materials, 
and  they  should  be  still  further  lowered  later  if  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  fertilizer  material  market  justify.”  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  statement  says:  “Within 
the  past  two  weeks,  however,  the  acid  phosphate  prices 
have  declined  from  $20  a  ton  to  $17  a  ton  on  the  basis 
of  Baltimore  quotations,  and  the  price  will  probably 
continue  to  decline,  as  the  stocks  on  hand  are.  in  reality, 
large.  Information  has  reached  the  department  that 
not  only  is  the  cost  of  material  falling,  but  that  the 
cost  of  manufacture  is  also  decreasing.”  j.  q.  d. 


A  Yankee  in  California 


am  uere  tor  rne  winter. 


1  T  ,  use  gas  ior  cooking.  uak 

wood,  I  am  told,  is  $44  a  cord,  but  you  don’t  really 
need  any  wood.  Hard  coal  in  Bingham.  I  am  told  bv 
a  lady  who  just  came  from  there,  is  $20  a  ton,  with 
prospect  of  higher  prices.  I  got,  a  letter  from  Fort 
1  airfield,  Maine,  saying  that  coal  there  is  $27  a  ton. 

I  went  the  other  day  to  the  poultry  show  at  Balboa 
lark  and  saw  Bellows  Bros.’  prize  pen  of  Leghorns, 
winners  at  the  Santa  Cruz  egg-laying  contest.  It  seems 
to  me  I  would  prefer  New  Jersey  if  I  were  to  go  into 
the  poultry  business.  The.  San  Diego  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  d'd  last  year  a  business  amounting  to  between 
one  and  'two  million  dollars.  This  is  a  co-operative 
institution,  paying  six  per  cent  to  the  stockholders  who 
must  be  in  the  poultry  business,  and  a  trade  dividend 
according  to  the  amount  of  your  purchase.  They  ship 
eggs  by  carload  to  New  York,  and  have  without  doubt 
kept  the  poultry  business  alive  in  this  section  They 
can  and  do  ship  eggs  to  New  York  and  make  a  profit 
to  the  poultryman. 


We  started  from  home  September  3  and  crossed  the 
country  with  a  Ford,  following  nearly  the  route  traveled 
by  Mrs.  W.  E.  IL,  whose  story  is  in  The  R.  N -Y  of 
December  4.  As  she  says,  it  is  a  land  of  “fruits, 
flowers  and  sunshine.”  There  is  too  much  sunshine. 
Outside  of  the  irrigated  parts,  the  land  is  as  barren 
and  unproductive  as  a  desert,  without  timber  of  any 
kind  till  you  get  back  in  the  mountains.  Have  just 
been  in  a  20-acre  orange  orchard,  with  every  tree  dead 
from  lack  of  water.  There  is  a  much  better  chance  to 
make  money  on  an  apple  orchard  in  Maine  than  on  an 
orange  orchard  in  California.  h.  b.  Whipple. 


Coolie  Contract  Labor  in  France 

Referring  to  your  editorial  on  page  1918.  about  effi¬ 
ciency .  of  coolie  contract  labor  in  France,  Major  Bar- 
rows  information  that  they  were  only  used  behind  the 
lines  on  military  work  is  correct.  There  was  some  gar¬ 
dening  about  the  coolie  camps,  but  a  very  limited 
amount,  and  I  imagine  only  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
messes. 

I  have  handled  the  coolies  only  as  house  boys,  mess 
boys,  etc-.,  but  I  have  handled  the  so-called  “cheap  labor” 
of  many  races,  and  observed,  casually,  some  of  the  work 
of  the  coolie  gangs  in  France.  There  were  some  stu¬ 
dents  among  them,  who  had  joined  for  the  experience 
and  acted  as  interpreters,  having  acquired  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  French.  If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  one  of 
the  interpreters  told  me  the  men  received  our  equivalent 
of  (50c  per  day.  food  and  housing. 

From  casual  observation,  considering  the  pay.  food 
fuel  and  housing  expense  involved,  I  would  rate  them 
as  being  about  on  a  par  with  peon  labor;  a  bit  below 
the  Italian  peasant,  and  a  considerable  cut  below 
American  labor.  They  have  considerable  manual  dex¬ 
terity,  no  mechanical  instincts  whatever,  and  are  ex¬ 
clusively  hand  laborers.  They  have  an  instinctive  ar¬ 
tistry  in  landscape  work,  but  their  habitations  and  per¬ 
sonal  habits  are  ordered  with  a  porcine  simplicity. 

They  could  hardly  be  regarded  by  any  stretch  of  a 
sane  imagination  as  assimilable,  and  in  my  judgment 
there  can  be  no  place  for  them,  either  temporarily  or 
permanently,  in  our  country.  The  above  i6,  of  course, 
largely  impression  and  opinion.  Some  of  our  engineers 
could  give  you  exact  information,  as  they  handled  a 
number  of  these  laborers,  I  suppose  under  some  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  French  governmen  .  thurlow  white. 

Late  Captain  U.  S.  A. 
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-  WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

.  Opportunity 

Tli  '.v  do  me  wrong,  who  say  I  come  no 
more  .  - 

When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find 
you  in ; 

For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  door, 

And  bid  you  wake  and  rise  to  fight  and 
win. 

AVail  not  for  precious  chances  passed 
away, 

Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane — 

Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day, 

At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have 
fled, 

To  vanished  joys  be  blind  and  deal 
and  dumb— 

My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with  its 
dead, 

And  never  bind  a  moment  yet  to  come. 

Though  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your 
hands  and  weep — 

I  lend  my  arm  to  all  who  say  I  can  ; 

No  shamefaced  outcast  ever  sank  so  deep 

But  yet  might  rise  and  be  again  a  man. 

Art  thou  a  mourner?  Rouse  thee  from 
the  spell;  . 

Art  thou  a  sinner?  Sins  may  be  for- 
given. 

Each  morning  gives  thee  wings  to  fly  from 

Each  night  a  star  to  guide  thy  feet  to 
heaven. 

— WALTER  MALONE. 


Here  is  a  little  story  from  the  Mar¬ 
shall,  Mich.,  Chronicle: 

John  Grace,  while  delivering  goods  at 
the  residence  of  Garrett  Casey  Monday 
afternoon,  was  attracted  to  the  bathroom 
by  Mrs.  Casey,  who  was  screaming,  lie 
found  that  she  had  been  operating  a 
washing  machine  and  the  drain  had  be¬ 
come  stopped  up.  Mrs.  Casey  got  down 
on  her  knees  and  stuck  the  little  finger  ot 
the  right  hand  in  the  drain  to  open  it. 
The  finger  got  caught  and  she  could  not 
release  it.  Mr.  Grace  hustled  down  to  . 
the  plumber  and  took  him  to  the  (  ase> 
home.1  The  machine  was  taken  apart, 
but  still  Mrs.  Casey’s  finger  was  not  re¬ 
leased.  Mr.  Grace  then  hot-footed  to 
Hr.  Church’s  office  and  took  him  to  the 
Casey  home.  Dr.  Church  administered 
an  anesthetic  and  extracted  the  finger. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Grace  laid  a  box 
of  shoes  on  the  hot  stove  and  the  box  be¬ 
came  ignited,  but  he  threw  the  box  into 
the  vard  and  rescued  the  shoes.  . 

As  the  New  York  Herald  remarks,  this 

woman  certainly  started  something. 

* 

Tiie  New  York  City  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  suggested  an  ordinance  requir¬ 
ing  that  every  existing  building  within 
000  feet  of  the  waterfront  must  have  its 
foundation  walls  at  a  height  of  at  least 
five  feet  above  the  grade  level,  and  its 
area  and  retaining  walls  and  the  surface 
of  its  lowest  floor  and  outside  areas  con¬ 
structed  of  concrete,  stone  or  similar  hard 
and  impervious  material  troweled  to  a 
smooth  surface  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  out  rats,  chief  carriers  of  bu¬ 
bonic  plague,  which  has  already  appeared 
in  a  virulent  form  in  several  localities  in 
this  country.  As  rats  enter  by  sewers 
and  other  unsuspected  ways,  the  plan  does 
not  sound  very  practical,  and  its  cost 
would  be  many  millions.  There  is  every 
reason,  however,  for  rat  destruction,  and 
any  farm  where  these  pests  are  allowed 
to  multiply  is  risking  more  than  mere 
property  destruction.  An  infected  rat 
escaped  from  some  port  of  entry  may 
carry  the  seeds  of  dreadful  death  far  in¬ 
land.  to  peaceful  homes,  where  such  im¬ 
ported  danger  is  utterly  unsuspected. 

% 

Ham  sandwiches  are  “something  dif¬ 
ferent”  when  made  as  follows :  To  a 
cupful  of  ham,  put  through  meat  chopper, 
add  two  cupfuls  of  chopped  peanuts  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  pickles.  Sea¬ 
son  with  paprika  and  celery  salt,  and 
blend  to  a  paste  with  salad  dressing. 
Put  between  white  bread.  Another  un¬ 
usual  sandwich  filling  consists  of  three 
bananas,  peeled  and  sliced  thin,  a  dozen 
dates,  stoned  and  chopped,  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  chopped  nut  meats,  a  teaspoonful 
of  lemon  juice,  a  tablespoonful  of  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 
This  is  a  delicious  filling  for  brown  bread. 
* 

We  cannot  print  addresses  of  business 
•  films  in  our  reading  columns.  This  is 
overlooked  by  many  correspondents  who 
ask  us  to  print  such  addresses  in  response 
to  inquiries.  In  many  cases  these  in- 
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quirers  sign  their  letters  with  initials 
ODly,  or  give  incomplete  addresses. 
Naturally  they  receive  no  answer,  and 
perhaps  blame  us  for  ignoring  them.  We 
do  not  print  full  name  and  address  of 
inquirers,  but  a  great  many  queries  are 
answered  by  mail,  and  we  cannot  respond 
to  anonymous  letters. 

* 

The  Winter  Flower  Gardens 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  definite  plans 
for  your. Winter  flower  garden  You  will 
have  some  plants  that  you  have  taken  up 
from  your  gardens  They  will  bloom  for 
several  weeks,  but  we  know  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  these  weeks  are  only  a  small 
part  of  Winter,  and  we  must  make  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  flowers  that  are  to  come 
through  the  long  days  of  January  and 
February  ,  „ 

There  are  only  a  few  annual  flowers 
that  can  be  brought  into  blossom  success¬ 
fully  under  the  conditions  of  the  indoor 
garden.  One  of  these  is  the  Japanese 
Morning-glory.  It  is  most  interesting 
and  beautiful  and  very  easy  to  grow  if 
a  little  care  is  taken  at  planting  time. 
The  outer  covering  of  the  seed  is  very 
hard,  so  to  insure  germination  a  corner 
of  the  seed  should  be  notched  with  a  file 
in  order  that  the  moisture  from  the  soil 
may  have  access  to  the  inside.  Then 
place  the  seeds  between  layers  of  wet 
blotting  paper,  and  as  fast  as  they  be¬ 
come  swollen  take  them  out  and  plant 
them.  When  the  seedlings  are  two  to 
three  inches  high,  place  strings  or  a  lat¬ 
tice  work  for  them  to  climb  on,  and  you 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alway*  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9937.  ltlouse  with 
kimono  sleeves,  34 
to  44  bust.  9688. 
Two-piece  skirt  with 
four  panels,  24  to  32 
waist.  The  medium 
size  blouse  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yds.  of 
material  36  in.  wide, 
1%  yds.  40  or  44. 
The  medium  size 
skirt  will  require  3 
yds.  of  material  27 
in.  wide,  2%  yds. 
36  or  44,  with  4% 
yds.  27,  3%  yds.  36, 
2Vt  yds.  44  for  the 
panels.  20  cents. 


9963.  Coat  with 
open  or  closed  sides, 
34  to  44  bust.  9593. 
Two-piece  skirt,  24 
to  34  waist.  The 
medium  size  coat 
will  require  3%  yds. 
of  material  36  in. 
wide,  2%  yds.  44, 
2i/2  yds.  54.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  36,  44 
or  54  in.  wide.  20 
cents. 


will  soon  be  well  rewarded  for  your 
trouble. 

Another  flower  which  is  very  useful  for 
indoor  window  boxes  is  the  little  French 
marigold.  Plant  the  seeds  .quite,  thickly 
in  window  boxes,  and  they  will  thrive  with 
very  little  attention,  and  will  soon  begin 
to  yield  an  abundant  show  of  attractive 
blossoms. 

If  you  have  a  bright,  sunshiny  room 
you  will  succeed  with  sweet  peas.  Buy 
seeds  of  one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  such 
as  “Earliest  of  All.”  which  is  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  Extra  Early  Blanche  Ferry. 
Plant  them  several  inches  deep  in  boxes 
of  rich  soil  and  they  will  come  in  bloom 
in  about  nine  weeks’  time,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  blooming  for  a  long  period,  if  the 
flowers  are  kept  picked. 

The  Spring-flowering  bulbs  are  so  easy 
to  grow,  so  interesting  to  watch  and  re¬ 
quire  so  little  room  that  we  depend  a 
great  deal  on  them  for  our  Winter  display 
of  flowers.  We  usually  plant  the  daffo¬ 
dils.  the  jonquils,  Paper  White  Narcissus, 
a  few  tulips  and  hyacinths.  The  so- 
called  “Chinese  Sacred  lily”  is  also  a 
great  favorite  when  we  can  get  the  bulbs. 
By  starting  new  bowls  of  bulbs  two  weeks 
apart  there  is  sure  to  be  a  continuous 
bloom  from  Christmas  to  Easter. 

The  Paper  White  Narcissus  is  a  bulb 
from  Southern  France,  and  is  ready  to 
flower  when  we  receive  them  in  the  Fall. 
Fill  a  dish  two-thirds  full  of  pebbles  and 
bury  the  bulbs  in  the  pebbles  to  one-half 
their  depth.  Fill  with  water  to  reach  the 
base  of  the  bulbs,  and  place  in  a  warm 
room  immediately.  The  bulbs  will  begin 
to  grow  without  any  more  attention,  and 
will  blossom  in  six  weeks’  time.  Hya¬ 
cinths  may  also  be  grown  in  water  in  the 
conventional  hyacinth  glasses,  or  in 
glasses  small  enough  to  hold  the  bulb 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  should 
be  kept  in  dark,  cold  cellar  until  the 
glasses  are  well  filled  with  roots.  They 
are  then  brought  up  a  few  at  a  time, 
placed  in  a  warm  room  and  allowed  to 


O- 

“ Th :  child  is  an  angel,  dependent  on  man.'  — COUNT  DE  MAISTRE. 

!  Call  of  the  Children 


It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  children, 
even  more  than  the  mother,  are 
dependent  on  the  father,  who  must 
recognize  this  by  making  due  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  little  ones  in  case  he 
is  called  away. 

This  he  generally  does  through  in¬ 
surance-protection,  and  many  fathers 
have  made  and  are  making  such  pro¬ 
vision  by  arranging  a  policy  in  the 


Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company 


Insurance  in  force  $42,000,000 

Policv  Reserves  Required  by  Law  (Last  Quarterly  Statement)  $9,241,954 

Additional  Reserves  $715,860 
Total  Resources  more  than  $10,000,000 


o 


The  contract  thus  taken  out  is 
approved  by  the  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  and  may  be  Whole-Life,  Lim¬ 
ited-Payment  Life,  Endowment,  Joint 
Life,  Child’s  Welfare  or  a  Monthly- 
Income  policy  under  which  the  Com* 
pany  pays  a  stated  sum  each  month, 
generally  to  the  mother,  to  take  care  of 
the  children  when  they  are  growing  up, 
and  in  many  cases  the  mother  herself 
takes  out  insurance  for  their  protection. 

In  cither  case  the  Policy  wisely  provides 

Help  When  Most  Needed 

The  result  is  that  the  father  and  mother  who  thus  look  out  for 
their  family  cannot  fail  to  be  always  held  by  them  in  grateful  re¬ 
membrance,  while  those  who  fail  thus  to  provide— well— it  is  enough 
to  say  that  hardly  any  situation  could  be  more  serious. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  have  the  POSTAL  tell  you  about 
the  different  policy-contracts  that  can  be  issued  as 

Protection  for  Those 
N ear  and  Dear  to  You 

Call  at  the  Company’s 
office  or  write  as  follows: 

Please  mail  me  insurance 
information  as  mentioned 
in  theRuralN ew  Yorker 
for  January  8,  1921. 

And  in  your  first  letter 
be  sure  to  give : 

1.  Your  Full  Name. 

2.  Your  Occupation. 

3.  The  Exact  Date  of  Your  Birth. 

When  you  write  no 
agent  will  be  sent  to 
visit  you.  The  POSTAL 
employs  no  agents,  and 
•  the  resultant  savings  go 
to  you  because  you  deal 
direct. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wm.  R.  Malone,  President 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 

o 


Dividends 
Guaranteed 
in  Your 
Policy  and 
the  Usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid 

as  Earned 


o- 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

Whites  Weather  Prophet. fore-  ^Yeather 


casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoOrs 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
a  scientifically  construc¬ 


ted  instrument  working  automatically-  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Grctel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
►  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size 
7 yi;  fully  guaranteed.  Post- 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 

w  Agents  Wantad. 

I  DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114,419  E.  Water  St.,  MBwauket,  Wii. 


$1.21 


Cuticura  Soap 

—  The  Healthy  - 

Shaving  Soap 

Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug.  Everywhere  26c. 


r 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Are  credited  by  a  distinguished  competent  authority  as  being  THE 
BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  Made  of  highest  grade  pure,  stiff  bristles. 
The  handles  are  beautiful  tropical  woods  in  highly  finished  orna- 
mental  shapes.  They  conform  to  the  old  proverb*  A  thing  of  Beauty 
is  a  Joy  forever.”  For  sale  everywhere. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

IOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  I.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. ! 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  110  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World  l 


flower.  The  bulbs  of  the  Chinese  Sacred 
lilies,  “The  Flower  of  the  Gods,”  are  im¬ 
mense,  and  can  be  made  to  yield  a  large 
-amount  of  blossoms  by  inserting  a  slight 
cut  around  the  bulb.  The  bulbs  are  then 
placed  in  bowls  with  pebbles  and  water 
and  set  away  in  the  dark  for  two  or  three 
weeks  to  grow  roots.  They  are  then 
brought  to  the  light  to  blossom  into  a 
perfect  joy. 

The  daffodil,  jonquil,  tulip  and  Crocus 
bulbs  are  planted  in  shallow  pots,  using 
any  good  garden  soil.  Plant  the  bulbs 
thickly,  about  the  width  of  the  bulb  apart, 
and  cover  with  the  soil.  Water  them 
thoroughly  and  bury  the  pots  under  coal 
ashes  (never  wood  ashes)  in  a  cold,  dark 
cellar,  and  leave  them  there  about  <six 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  will 
have  formed  shoots  two  inches  high  and 
filled  the  pots  entirely  with  white,  fleshy 
roots.  They  are  then  ready  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  light  to  blossom. 

After  Christmas  we  may  bring  in 
twigs  of  pear,  peach,  plum  and  cherry 
trees  and  fill  our  vases  with  them.  In 
the  warm  house  atmosphere  they  will 
soon  put  out  leaves  and  blossoms.  Sprays 
of  pussy  willow  are  very  interesting  to 
have.  They  will  send  out  roots  also,  and 
next  Spring  you  will  have  more  pussy 
willow  trees  to  plant.  They  say  you  can 
force  lilacs  into  bloom  also.  I  have 
never  tried  it.  but  wouldn’t  it  be  a  worth¬ 
while  experiment? 

There  are  many  potted  plants  that  we 
can  buy  from  the  florist  for  a  small  out¬ 
lay  of  money,  geraniums,  Begonias,  Prim¬ 
ulas  and  the  beautiful  Cyclamen.  Ferns 
have  their  place  on  our  plant  table,  and 
some  of  the  beautiful  foliage  plants.  In 
short,  there  are  so  many  things  we  may 
have  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  fresh  flowers  every  morn¬ 
ing  of  Winter  time  for  our  breakfast 
tables.  mrs.  e.  wm.  stillman. 
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Corn  Dumplings  with  Meat. — Make  a 
stew  from  a  cheap  cut  of  meat  cut  into 
small  pieces,  with  the  desired  amount  of 
carrots,  onions  and'  potatoes.  Pour 
enough  boiling  water  over  one  cup  of 
cornmeal  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Let 
coo]  ;  then  mix  in  one  cup  of  flour,  sifted 
with  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder; 
add  one  egg  and  mix  thoroughly.  Form 
into  small,  round  balls  and.  put  them  into 
the  stew  for  the  last  25  minutes  of  cook¬ 
ing.  These  are  very  nice  with  chicken, 
too. 

Chicken  and  Meal  Croquettes. — One 
cup  cornmeal  mush,  one  cup  chopped 
chicken  (canned  or  freshly  cooked),  one 
egg,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  well 
and  drop  by  spoonfuls  in  hot  fat.  These 
are  easy  to  prepare  and  better  than  the 
old.  kind,  the  neal  forming  a  crust  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  crumbs.  We  have  used 
fish  instead  of  chick  m  and  found  it  equal¬ 
ly  Rood.  This  is  a  war-time  recipe,  as 
is  the  one  for  dumplings,  which  we  like 
so  well  that  we  continue  using  them. 

Roast  tenderloin  is  delicious,  mutch 
better  than  fried,  though  most  people  in 
this  section  use  the  latter  method.  Car¬ 
rots  cooked  with  joints  of  backbone  are 
very  good. 

Try  onions  and  liver  cooked  in  this 
way :  Flour  slices  of  liver  and  brown 
in  hot  fat,  then  add  small,  whole  onions 
(large  ones  may  be  cut  in  quarters), 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  a  cup 
of  water,  cover  closely  and  let  simmer 
until  onions  are  tender. 

RUTH  w.  GORDON. 


Finery  in  the  Schools 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the 
“Tennessee  Notes,”  on  page  1865.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  wonderful  help  to 
all  the  farm  mothers  if  uniforms  were 
worn  by  both  teacher  and  children. 
There  would  be  less  heartache  and  fewer 
tears.  I  am  a  dressmaker,  and  many 
children  confide  in  me.  They  want  their 
dresses  nicer  than  So-and-So’s.  I  visited 
a  neighbor  and  found  her  in  teal's.  She 
confided  in  me  her  tears  were  on  account 
of  her  children’s  clothes.  She  knows 
how  to  sew  plain  clothes,  but  her  girl* 
of  12  and  9  always  complain  ;  they  find 
fault  with  their  clothes;  So-and-So’s  are 
of  better  material  and  stylishly  made. 
So-and-So’s  mother  must  take  more  in¬ 
terest  in  her  children.  Their  own  clothes 
were  always  too  long  and  clumsy,  and 
the  other  children  laughed  at  them. 

Now  wouldn’t  it  be  much  better  if  a 
uniform  similar  to  the  Girl  Scouts  were 
worn?  None  of  the  children  would  have 
cause  for  jealousy  or  laughter  or  tears — 
yes,  tears*.  As  for  the  teacher,  in  my 
school  days,  10  years  ago,  all  teachers, 
and  there  were  many  in  our  district 
schools  of  5.000  children,  wore  only  white 
shirt  waists  and  plain  serge  skirts,  com¬ 
fortable  shoes  and  sensibly  combed  hair. 
I  still  remember  how  I  wished  to  be  as 
neat  as  my  teacher  when  I  became  a 
young  lady. 

A  little  girl  10  years  old  was  on  her 
way  to  school.  I  gave  her  a  ride,  as  I 
happened  to  go  that  way.  I  asked  her: 
“How  do  you  like  your  new  teacher?” 
(they  had  three  teachers  this  season  at 
our  little  school),  and'  she  answered:  “I 
don  t  like  her  at  all.  She  loves  herself 
too  much.  While  she  listens  to  our 
studies  she  fusses  with  her  stylish  puffs 
and  twists  her  rings  and  bracelets,  or 
manicures  her  nails,  and  when  we  fail  to 
give  correct  answers  she  slaps  us  right 
and  left.  ’  These  are  her  very  words. 

I  hope  when  my  children  go  to  school  we 
shall  have  a  better  system,  mrs.  e.  j.  b. 


Two  Danish  Recipes 

Stuffed  Cabbage. — One  pound  round 
steak,  one  pound  fresh  pork  chops  or 
other  lean  pork.  Chop  fine  three  times, 
with  one  onion,  set  in  a  deep  bowl,  add 
two  big.  tablespoons  flour,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  a  pinch  of  cloves  and  pepper.  Blend 
well,  drop  in  one-fourth  cup  of  milk,  stir 
again,  and  continue  until  it  is  a  fine, 
spongy  dough.  It  is  well  to  have  it  be¬ 
side  some  other  work  and  stir  off  and  on, 
only  be  sure  it  is  ready  three  hours 


Embroidery  Designs 


Tested  and  Tried 

Peanut  Gravy. — To  serve  with  creamed 
potatoes,  mashed  turnip  and  squash  or 
carrots  or  parsnips  and  onions,  make  pea¬ 
nut  gravy.  Brown  half  a  cup  of  flour  in 
the  oven,  mix  it  free  of  lumps  in  half  a 
cup  cold  milk,  add  half  a  cup  hot  milk 
and  thicken  in  double  boiler;  add  a  table¬ 
spoon  dairy  butter  and  three  of  peanut 
butter.  Meat  will  hardly  be  missed. 

Crackling  Bread. — After  trying  out 
lard  drain  off  a  pint  of  the  cracklings, 
put  through  chopper,  add  one  pint  corn¬ 
meal,  half  pint  white  sifted  flour,  pinch 
salt,  teaspoon  soda,  sour  milk  for  very 
stiff  batter.  Bake  in  gem  pans  in  very 
hot  oven. 

Maple  "Bread. — With  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder  sift  together  one  pound 
flour  and  a  quarter  its  weight  of  maple 
sugar,  powdered.  Into  this  work  a  half 
pound  butter.  Roll  thin,  cut  in  fancy 
shapes  and  bake  in  oven  heated  for  yeast 
bread.  Raisins  and  citron  improve  this 
and  make  it  a  very  rich  cake  or  bread. 

Barley  Loaf. — One  cupful  pearl  barley 
cooked  two  hours  in  double  boiler  and 
cooled.  Into  it  beat  one  egg,  one-third 
fat,  one  cup  sour  milk,  half  cup  molasses, 
teaspoon  well  rounded  with  soda,  pinch 
salt,  one  cup  each  raisins  and  pitted 
prunes,  one-half  teaspoon  each  nutmeg, 
cloves,  cinnamon,  white  flour  for  batter. 
Steam  three  hours  and  serve  as  pudding 
with  sweet  sauce,  or .  bake  in  thin  sheet 
in  hot  oven  and  serve  as  bread  for  school 
lunch  sandwiches. 

Mock  Citron. — The  ordinary  cook  finds 
fault  with  her  pumpkin  preserves  turn¬ 
ing  out  soft  and  falling  to  pieces.  Try 
covering  the  peeled  slices  with  sugar 
(three  parts  by  weight  to  four  of  pump¬ 
kin)  and  leaving  to  stand  a  day.  Next 
scald,  with  the  lemon  with  the  mixture, 
and  leave  cold  over  night.  Bring  to 
another  boil,  cool  again,  then  stew  and 
seal.  Maple  sugar  or  honey  may  take 
the  place  of  sugar.  The  pieces  will  now 
keep  their  shape  and  resemble  citron. 

LTTJ.IAN  TROTT. 
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Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
9ay  “Bayer” — Insist  I 


Winter  Meat  Dishes 

Roast  Spare-ribs. — Trim  off  the  rough 
end  neatly,  crack  the  ribs  across  the  mid¬ 
dle,  rub  with  salt  and  sprinkle  with  pep¬ 
per.  Fold  over,  stuff  with  poultry  dress¬ 
ing,  sew  up  tightly.  Place  in  dripping 
pan  with  pint  of  water;  baste  frequently, 
turning  over  once  so  as  to  bake  both 
sides  equally  until  a  rich  brown. 

Rib  Pie. — Cut  the  ribs  in  small  pieces 
and  cook  with  potatoes  in  salted  water 
for  half  an  hour.  Make  a  rich  biscuit 
dough,  roll  out  and  cut  in  squares.  Line 
the  sides  of  a  baking  dish  or  pan  with 
the  squares,  pour  in  the  ribs  and  pota¬ 
toes  with  enough  of  the  liquor  or  broth 
to  almost  cover  them,  and  place  squares 
of  the  dough  on  top  to  form  a  crust. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  crust 
is  nicely  browned. 

Sausage  Mound. — Take  equal  parts  of 
sausage  and  mashed  potatoes,  mix  well 
and  heap  in  well-greased  baking  dish. 
Dot  with  bits  of  butter  and  bake  until 
lightly  browned.  Either  fresh,  materials 
or  left-overs  may  be  used  in  this  dish. 

Baked  Parsnips  with  Meat. — Cook  the 
parsnips  with  a  large  piece  of  fresh  meat, 
either  pork  or  beef,  using  plenty  of  water 
to  start  with.  Season  to  taste  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  when  tin*  parsnips  are 
tender  remove  to  pan  and  bake  in  oven 
until  the.  vegetables  are  browned  and  the 
liquor  thick  and  rich.  Corn  bread  is  just 
the  thing  to  serve  with  this  dish.  Par¬ 
snips  need  long  cooking  to  bring  out  the 
rich  flavor,  but  they  stick  and  6Corch 
easily  unless  constantly  watched,  and 
baking  them  is  an  easier  and  better 
method  than  plain  boiling. 


932.  Four  designs  for  cross-stitch  em¬ 
broidery.  Four  transfers  of'  each  are  given. 
20  cents. 


before  dinner,  so  get  it  ready  in  time. 
Select  a  good-sized  cabbage,  cut  a  flat 
slice  from  the  stem,  like  a  cover,  hollow 
the  head  out,  leave  two  inches  all  around 
and  at  bottom.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
it  first,,  so  all  the  big  leaves  can  be  taken 
off  easily.  Fill  the  head  with  the  meat 
dough,  cover  with  one  big  leaf,  then  the 
cover  cut  off  and  a  few  more  leaves.  Tie 
a  soft  cord  all  around  it,  take  an  old  nap¬ 
kin,  tie  the  four  corners  tight  over  cab¬ 
bage,  drop  in  kettle  with  boiling  water 
with  a  little  salt.  When  boiling  again 
count  two  hours  for  cooking.  When 
ready  to  serve  take  off  napkin  and  cord; 
serve  on  big  hot  platter.  Blend  butter 
and  a  little  flour,  thicken  the  soup  from 
cabbage. gravy,  with  a  spoonful  of  butter 
and  a  pinch  of  nutmeg.  A  very  delicious 
Winter  dinner.  What  is  left  may  be 
sliced  and  warmed  in  butter.  It  is  well 
to  make  a  bigger  portion  of  meat  dough  ; 
what  is  left,  from  tlx*  cabbage  makes 
dumplings,  boiled  in  a  little  boiling  wTater 
and  then  fried  for  another  day.  It  is  one 
day’s  work,  this  stock  for  three  dinners. 
Use  inside  of  cabbage  for  stew  for  the 
fried  meat  balls.  When  the  meat  dough 
is  made  into  dumplings  they  should  be 
served  in  brown  sharp  gravy. 

Lemon  Fromage. — Five  egg  yolks  beat¬ 
en  well  with  i/4  lb.  sugar.  Add  juice  of 
two  lemons,  grated  rind  of  one  lemon, 
three  dessertspoons  of  gelatine,  softened 
in  a  little  cold  water.  Dissolve  in  %  pint 
boiling  water,  add  to  the  eggs,  last  the 
five  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Blend  well, 
put  up  in  glass  dishes,  only  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  not  wiped.  Finish  on  top  two 
hours  before  serving  with  a  pint  of  whip¬ 
ped  cream,  flavored  with  a  few  drops  of 
good  vanilla  extract  and  one  teaspoon 
sugar.  One  can  use  a  can  of  pineapple 
instead.  mrs.  o.  p. 


Potato  and  Salsify  Soup 

Potatoes  and  salsify  or  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters  make  a  splendid  soup.  The  propor¬ 
tions  of  vegetables  may  be  varied  to  suit 
one’s  fancy  or  supply.  However,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  good  recipe :  Two  quarts 
boiling  water,  one  pint  sliced  raw  po¬ 
tatoes,  one  pint  sliced  salsify.  Cook  un¬ 
til  vegetables  are  tender,  then  add  three 
tablespoons  of  cream,  one  teaspoon  of 
butter  (lacking  cream,  -use  a  little  milk 
and  more  butter),  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  more 
water  to  the  soup  while  cooking.  For  a 
lighter  soup,  use  only  one-half  the  amount 
of  . potato  given  above.  This  soup  is  de¬ 
licious  served  with  crackers. 

GENEVIEVE. 


Bay  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  .filsc  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticaciderster  of  Salicylicacid. 


Two  Ways  of  Cooking  Rice 

Wash  thoroughly  two-thirds  cup  of 
rice.  Cook  in  double  boiler,  using  two 
cups  or  more  of  cold  salted  water.  If  it 
needs  stirring,  use  a  fork  for  that  purpose. 
Can  add  raisins  when  nearly  done. 

In  another  dish  make  a  boiled  custard 
by  mixing  from  two  big  teaspoons  to  one- 
third  cup  sugar  with  a  tablespoon  of 
flour  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  then  beat  in 
one  egg  and  from  one  and  one-third  to 
one  and  one-half  cups  of  milk.  Stir 
while  cooking,  removing  from  fire  when 
it  begins  to  boil.  Season  with  nutmeg, 
unless  you  have  some  other  choice.  When 
ready  to  serve,  pour  the  warm  custard 
over  the  warm  rice.  If  you  wish  to  use 
the  boiled  custard  as  a  sauce  without  the 
rice,  let  it  get  cold.  mrs.  c.  w.  o. 


BIG  FREE  BOOK 
OF  WALL  PAPER 
SAMPLES  ) 


Send  Today  ££?  ass 

w  book  —  post 
card  will  do.  Offers  over  175  new  and  hand¬ 
some  designs  to  select  from.  Samples,  cut 
from  rolls,  were  selected  by  interior  decor¬ 
ators  from  thousands  of  patterns.  Wall 
papers  for  every  room— many  at  >4  ordin¬ 
ary  prices. 

HowtoHangWall  Paper 

Book  shows  easy  way  to  paper  your  own 
rooms — eliminates  expense  of  paper  hanger. 
All  paper*  of  superior  quality  and  are 
tjrounded.  Grounded  papers  last  twice  as 
long  os  ordinary  papers.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  your  money  back.  Book  contains 
table  showing  how  much  paper  is  n«ded 
for  rooms  of  every  size.  Send  for  these 
beautiful  samples  and  wall  paper  inform¬ 
ation  today 
All  samples 
reflect  refine¬ 
ment  and 
good  taste. 
This  valuable 
wall  paper 
portfolio  en¬ 
tirely  FREE. 
Mail  post 
card. 
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Recipe  Wanted — Bolivars 

Do  you  think  any  of  your  readers  can 
give  me  a  recipe  for  the  old-fashioned 
molasses  cakes  called  “bolivars”? 

h.  A.  E. 


Fine  Needles  for  Good  Knitting 

Regarding^ knitting  instruction  wanted, 
on  page  1865.  use  fine  needles.  Mother’s 
are  made  of  one-sixteenth-inch  rod.  You 
cau  make  them  of  any  fine,  hard  wire, 
umbrella  stays  or  bicycle  spokes.  Fine 
needles  make  the  knitting  firm.  h.  m. 


Did  You  Get  One 

of  flic  ill  test  Quick¬ 
step  catalogues  f  The 

FALL  and 
WINTER 
CATALOG 

that  is  known  from 
Maine  to  California  for 
the  remarkable  money 
savingvalues  it  carries 
The  catalogue  that  has 
back  of  it  an  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  motto  is 
a  (£iiieksle>ppers  must 
be  the  best  served 
buyers  in  the  world.” 
With  this  catalogue 
.you  have  in  your 
home  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  that  people  who  live  mitlie  big  cities  have. 
Shoes  made  in  our  own  factorv,  latest  styles,  longest 
wear,  neatest  appearance,  at  prices  that  are  sure  to 
please  you.  The  best  the 
market  offers  in  hosiery, 
underwear,  petticoats,  ap* 
rons,  nightgowns,  men’s 
work  and  dress  shirts; 
something  for  all  the  family 
at  big  money  saving  prices. 

Every  page  of  our  catalog 
has  a  bargain  for  you. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a 
strong,  w’ell  ** 
made,  fine  v 
fitting  leather 
shoe  for  only 

Remarkable  in  these  times 
isn’t  it?  It  is  just  one  of  tt 
many  wonderful  bargains 
we  offer  you.  Try  a  pair  of 
these;  you  will  like  them 
We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we  return 
the  money . 

We  pay  delivery 
charges, 

JOIN  THE 
QUICKSTEPPERS- 


Send 
today 
for  our 
catalog 
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Quickstep  Shoe  Co.,  Boston 


He  Ch«*.  William  Store*.  Inc.,  Dept.  80,  New  York  City 

Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
•Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws,  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


0  Cents 


WORTH  or 
.  COMMON 


No 

wicks 
to  Trim  I 


k;KEROSENE 

or  Coal  Oil  will  kaep  this 
lamp  in  operation  for  30 
HOURS  and  will  produce 

300 CANDLE  POWER 

of  the  purest,  whitest  and  best  light 
known  to  science.  Nothing  to  wear 
out  or  get  out  of  order.  Simple.  Safe. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed: 
oend  for  catalog  showing  lamps  for 
ievery  purpose;  also  special  intro- 
rtluctory  offer  and  agency  pro* 
i  position.  Write  today. 

I  KNIGHT  LIGHT  &  SOON  FOUNTAIN 
'COMPANY.  Dept.  589,  Chicago 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Dairy  Herd 

1.  We  feed  our  grade  cows 
and  Holstein )  the  following :  100  lbs. 

cornmeal,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  beet 
pulp  feed,  100  lbs.  middlings,  25  lbs.  oil- 
meal.  We  have  no  silage,  but  feed  quite 
a  bit  of  cornstalks  and  all  the  hay 
wanted.  The  cows  do  not  produce  as 
well  as  they  should.  2.  We  are  contem¬ 
plating  the  erection  of  a  new  barn,  and 
do  not  know  whether  to  have  an  under- 
g  ound  stable  or  one  above  ground.  We 
have  two  good  locations  for  each  type  of 
building  or  the  underground  stable  we 
need  haruly  do  any  excavation  at  all.  We 
think  that' the  underground  stable  is  bet¬ 
ter.  because  it  is  warmer  and  more  con¬ 
venient.  Ci  A-  A- 

New  York. 

1.  The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  to 
your  Holstein  cows  lacks  protein  and 
carries  an  excessive  amount  of  starch  or 
carbohydrate  ingredients.  The  beet  pulp 
feed  is  very  well  balanced  for  milk  cows, 
but  when  you  add  100  lbs.  of  cornmeal, 
100  lbs.  of  middlings,  100  lbs.  of  bran  to 
this  feed,  and  include  only  25  lbs.  of  oil- 
meal,  you  have  modified  it  materially 
and  decreased  its  value.  You  will  find 
the  following  combination  will  give  you 
better  results :  500  lbs.  of  beet  pulp,  200 
lbs.  of  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  of  bran,  150  lbs. 
of  oilmeal.  I  should  not  include  any  of 
the  middlings,  for  they  are  an  expensive 
source  of  nutrients  at  the  present  price. 
The  beet  pulp  feed  would  have  a  ten- 


amounts,  morning  and  evening.  The  hay 
(Jersey  can  best  be  fed  at  noon.  The  grain  should 


he  sprinkled  over  the  silage  in  two  equal 
quantities,  morning  and  night.  Unless 
you  make  a  practice  of  keeping  salt  be¬ 
fore  the  animals  at  all  times  in  a  conve¬ 
nient  box  or  barrel,  I  should  add  approxi¬ 
mately  2  per  cent  to  the  ration  as  com¬ 
bined.  If  you  have  corn  or  barley,  they 
could  be  used  interchangeably. 


Ration  Lacks  Protein 

I  have  a  small  dairy  and  wish  to  feed 
grains  that  I  raise,  but  do  not  know  just 
how  to  mix  them  for  a  balanced  ration.  I 
have  oats,  barley,  corn,  and  would  buy 
wheat  bran.  E.  V. 

New  York. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  you 
to  combine  a  balanced  ration  by  utilizing 
exclusively  the  products  mentioned,  viz., 
oats,  corn  and  barley.  All  of  these  are 
energy-carrying  materials  and  are  better 
fitted  for  flesh  making  than  for  milking. 
Wheat  bran  alone  would  not  supplement 
these  carbohydrate  carriers.  What  you 
should  do  is  to  purchase  gluten,  cotton¬ 
seed  or  oilmeal,  in  sufficient  quantity  that 
assures  you  that  your  protein  content  is 
up  to  standard.  Usually  the  best  results 
follow  feeding  a  ration  carrying  from  18 
to  21  per  cent  of  protein.  Based  upon 
such  a  formula  you  wrill  find  the  follow- 
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milk  produced,  limiting  it  to  1  lb.  of 
grain  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day.  Since  you  do  not  have  any  silage 
it  would  be  well  to  increase  the  amount  of 
clover  hay  and  permit  the  cows  to  have 
all  of  the  roughage  that  they  will  clean  up 
with  relish  morning  and  evening.  If  you 
have  corn  fodder  it  could  be  fed  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  This  would  add 
bulk  and  variety,  although  very  little  ac¬ 
tual  digestible  material  is  available  from 
corn  fodder  that  is  not  carefully  cured 
and  stored  in  the  barn. 

You  are  right  in  wanting  to  utilize  as 
far  as  possible  the  products  that  you  have 
produced  on  the  farm ;  but  it  would  he 
distinctly  to  yoi  *  advantage  to  buy  the 
gluten  meal  and  the  oilmeal  as  suggested, 
for  prices  at  the  moment  are  relatively 
low,,  and  this  combination  would  make 
you  a  Tvell  balanced  ration. 


they  will  add  very  little  digestible  matter 
to  the  ration.  Since  you  do  not  have 
succul°nce,  make  sure  that  the  cow  is 
given  all  of  the  clover  hay  that  she  will 
consume  with  relish. 


de*ney "to "substitute  forthe  silage.  I  think  ing  combination  desirable:  Corn 

—  ■  ...  -  ibs. ;  barley,  300  lbs. ;  oats,  200  lbs. ; 


that  this  combination  will  give  you  better 
results  than  the  one  you  are  feeding. 

2.  As  to  the  advisability  of  construct¬ 
ing  a  basement  barn,  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  would  be  disappointed  if 
you  carried  out  such  plans,  b  hile  it  is 
true  that  underground  stables  are 
warmer,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
they  invariably  accumulate  dampness, 
and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
thoroughly  ventilated,  they  are  more  apt 
to  harbor  disease  germs  and  result  in 
troubles  of  various  kinds.  I  should  much 
prefer  using  the  other  location,  which 
would  require  some  excavation,  but  in  the 
end  would  give  you  a  sanitary  stable, 
one  that  it  would  be  possible  to  ventilate 
and  keep  clean  and  dry.  I  am  mindful, 
however,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  de¬ 
finite  advice  at  long  range,  and  the  advice 
of  your  builder  might  be  well  worth  ob¬ 
taining.  In  any  event,  make  sure  that 
your  stable  is  going  to  be  dry  rather 
than  damp,  for  no  one  can  afford  to  feed 
high-priced  grains  to  diseased  animals  or 
those  that  are  kept  under  conditions  in¬ 
viting  a  lack  of  vigor  and  health. 


gluten,  300  lbs. ;  oilmeal,  200  lbs. ;  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs. ;  salt,  20  lbs. 

Feed  this  grain  in  proportion  to  the 


Feeding  Family  Cow 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  a  grade  Guernsey,  fresh  in  Septem¬ 
ber?  She  is  three  years  old.  I  have 
been  feeding  pumpkins  in  the  morning, 
turning  to  pasture,  and  corn  fodder  and 
equal  parts  of  ground  oats  and  bran  at 
night.  When  off  from  pasture  I  shall 
have  Timothy  and  clover  mixed  and  corn 
fodder.  What  would  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  feed  to  go  with  that  rough  feed? 

New  York.  R.  m. 

Your  grade  Guernsey  cow  will  scarcely 
keep  up  her  normal  flow  of  milk  if  she  is 
not  given  some  grain  to  supplement  the 
pumpkins  and  hay  as  suggested.  A  use¬ 
ful  ration  would  consist  of  30  lbs.  of 
cornmeal,  30  lbs.  of  oats,  20  lbs.  of  bran, 
20  lbs.  of  oilmeal,  together  with  as  much 
corn  fodder  as  she  will  clean  up  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a  generous 
amount  of  hay  morning  and  evening.  So 
far  as  the  pumpkins  are  concerned,  they 
will  add  variety  to  the  combination,  but 


Improving  Milk  Flow 

I  have  four  cows ;  one  is  fresh  now  and 
the  other  three  will  freshen  soon.  Morn¬ 
ings  I  feed  dry  corn  fodder  and  silage, 
all  they  will  clean  up,  and  about  3  qts.  of 
grain,  mixed  as  follows :  100  lbs.  ground 

shelled  corn,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  and  100  lbs.  bran.  At 
noon  I  feed  nothing  but  oat  straw.  At 
night  the  same  as  in  the  morning ;  but 
instead  of  grain  I  feed  roots,  carrots  and 
turnips,  chopped  fine,  and  about  4  lbs.  per 
cow.  I  do  not  feed  any  hay.  J.  K. 

Michigan. 

You  would  obtain  better  results  were 
you  to  increase  the  amount  of  grain  that 
you  are  supplying  daily.  It  would  seem 
that  you  are  limiting  the  grain  ration  to 
3  qts.  fed  once  a  day.  It  would  be  readily 
seen  that  you  are  feeding  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  roughage  and  scarcely 
enough  concentrates.  I  would  advise 
feeding  quite  as  much  corn  at  night  as 
you  are  now  feeding  in  the  morning,  al¬ 
though  the  mixtui’e  of  grain  wil  serve  very 
well.  I  should  feed  part  of  the  silage  in 
the  morning  and  part  at  night,  and  feed 
the  roots  and  chopped  tubers  morning 
and  evening  as  well.  If  they  eat  enough 
roughage  by  giving  them  the  straw  once 
a  day,  ’well  and  good ;  but  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  an  increased  amount  of  concen* 
trates  will  bring  you  the  desired  results. 


Little  Mark,  aged  five,  had  been  im¬ 
parting  to  the  minister  the  information 
that  his  father  had  a  new  set  of  teeth. 
“Indeed  !”  said  the  good  man.  “And  what 
is  he  going  to  do  with  the  old  ones?” 
“Oh,”  replied  Mark,  “I  suppose  mamma 
will  cut  ’em  down  and  make  me  wear 
’em.” — Credit  Lost. 


cows? 


How 


Imitations  Prove  Its  Superiority 

Much  Milk  Will  it 


Feeding  Holstein  Herd 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for  my 
‘  They  are  Holsteins  and  all  good 
size.  I  have  corn  silage,  Timothy  hay 
and  Red-top.  some  clover  with  it.  Hay 
was  cut  early  and  did  not  get  wet.  home 
make  up  a  ‘ration  half  cottonseed  meal, 
but  do  not  like  too  much  cottonseed,  he 
kinds  of  feed  I  can  get  here  and  the  prices 
are:  Wheat  bran,  $2.30;  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  $2.30;  oilmeal.  old  process,  $3.25; 
cottonseed.  $2.90 ;  gluten,  $2.90 ;  ground 
oats.  $2.40;  cornmeal,  $2.20,  and  800  lbs. 
is  all  that  can  be  mixed  at  one  time. 

Pennsylv?  ia.  c- II  S> 

Evidently  your  feed  dealer  is  not  giv¬ 
ing  you  the  advantage  of  the  reduced 
prices  that  prevail  on  such  commodities 
as  you  have  mentioned,  for  the  prices 
.quoted  are  considerably  above  the  prices 
that  ought  to  prevail  under  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  grain  values.  You  are  quite  light 
in  making  your  decision  not  to  feed  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  of  cottonseed  meal. 
Such  a  quantity  carries  an  extravagant 
amount  of  protetin,  and  likewise,  owing 
to  its  concentration,  is  very  apt  to  be  in¬ 
jurious  if  fed  so  heavily.  Assuming  that 
you  are  desirous  of  utilizing  all  ol  the 
materials  mentioned,  you  will  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination  will  give  you  good  re¬ 
sults:,  Cornmeal,  400  lbs.;  ground  oats, 
400  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  200  lbs. ;  gluten. 
300  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal.  200  lbs. ;  oil¬ 
meal.  100  lbs. ;  wheat  middlings,  100  lbs. ; 
salt,  20  lbs. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  include  the  wheat  j 
middlings,  although  there  is.  very  little 
difference  nowadays  between  bran  and 
standard  middlings.  In  addition  to  the 
grain  ration,  let  the  cows  have  all  of  the 
mixed  hay  that  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish,  and  feed  the  silage  in  two  equal 


Prod 


uce? 


That’s  what  counts  in  buying  your  feed. 

Not  how  much  it  costs  but  how  much  milk  it  produces. 
How  much  profit  it  puts  in  the  bank. 

You  will  find  that  the  extra  milk  you  get  from  Larro  pays 
not  only  the  extra  first  cost,  but  makes  you  a  nice  profit 
besides.  You  can  afford  to  pay  three  or  four  cents  more 
to  feed  a  cow  when  you  get  a  quart  or  two  more  milk. 

Remember,  that  no  matter  how  much  milk  your  cows 
are  now  giving,  you  are  assured  that  with  Larro  they 
must  give  more — or  you  get  your  money  back. 

Write  forthe  names  of  successful  dairymen  in  your 
neighborhood  who  use  Larro  year  after  year  for  just 
one  reason— because  it  makes  more  money  for  them . 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

604  Larrowe  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

(4) 


“  You  Get  More  Milk 
or  Your  Money  Back** 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

January  12-13 — Holsteins,  New  York 
IIolstein-Friesian  Association,  Rochester. 

January  2S — Holsteins,  Pennsylvania 
State  Sale,  Harrisburg,  Pa 

March  29-30 — Holsteins,  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  F 
Darcey,  secretary. 

May  9 — Holsteins.  Brown  County 

Holstein  Breeders’  Sale  at  De  Pere,  Wis 
May  17 — Holsteins.  Wisconsin  Ilol 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  IS  GREEN  STREET.  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


GOATS 


MILK  GOAT  BUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers 
Pure  Toggenburg,  $40  and  up.  Grades,  $15  to  $30 

S.  J.  Sharpies,  K.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa 


Milk-  Con ttt  Does  bred  to  pure 
l,wl”  1V111K.  LrOdlS  Nubian  Bucks.  Young 

and  grown  stock  for  sale.  Pair  Toggenl)nrg  Billeys, 
partly  broken  to  drive  (beauties.)  Also  20 extra  nice 
WhiteChineseGeese.  RANDALL  FARMS,  North  Creek,  N.Y 


Milch  Goats  l 


Two  grade  Tog.  yearling  does.  Fresh  Feb 


SHEEP 


ZFLEG.  SHROPSHIRES 

15  yearling  Rams,  $25  to  846.  15  Ram  Lambs,  $20 
in  $40.  30  ewes,  bred  to  imported  Ram,  $25  to  $40 
12  ewe  lambs,  $20  to  $25.  Stevens  Bros. .Wilson,  N.Y 


12  Shropshire  Ewes  big°imypo8;iedrNdock 

ram.  8  O.  1.  €.  Itonr*,  250  lbs.  each,  at  special  prices, 
\n  ith  papers.  IIUBKKT  V.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  southTow^Ewes  Rand 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELI.IS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 


PnrQola  Ite»-  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  an 
rui  OdIB  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  FARU,  l'nrcha.e,  N.  I 


:0R  SALE- WESTERN  BREEDING  EWES.  Bred 
to  registered  mutton  rams,  STUART  R.  MANN.  Derly,  N.  » 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


GermanShepherd,ColliOS,0ld  English  Shep¬ 
hard  iirodalo  fln(r»  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies, 
nera,  Aireoaie  UOgS  Poland  China  and  Duroc  Boars. 
Holstein  bulls.  Goodyoung  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  K.  Watson,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


Registered  Collie  Pups  'Vhites-  Sables- 


EL  BRITON  FARM.  R.  1.  Hudson,  N.  Y, 


Fnmalo  P.nl  tin  Pnno  frorn  real  drivers.  $5  and  $8  each. 
rcilldlG  UUI llo  rups  Brooksidk Farms, Prospect, Ohio 


Forrote  Either  color.  Large  or  small,  instruction  book 
reilBli  free.  I.ETI  FARNSWORTH,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

I  ~ 


SWINE 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  j.  k.  -  Eigh--Week8' 


,  Loomis,  Memphis,  New  York 


Row  fl  I  (1  Pitro  lOwks.  old.  $9  each.  Reg.  free. 

neg.  U.  I.  ll.  rigs  LOUS  WILLS,  Yoanrutown,  N.  Y. 


Reg 


0  I  G  arl^  i'heHter  \V)] i te  pigs  and  service  boars 


Eugene  P.  Rogers, 


Wayville,  N.  Y 


O.  I.  C.*».  Res.  Free.  Beat  lireedins.  Choice  pis«,  either  sex, 
S  10.50  each.  lO-wk.-old.  Sat.  Oner.  N.  HILL.  Seneca  Fall*,  N.  T. 


Durnrc  Orion  Defender  Breeding. 

L/UIULS  Odithia  Farm  -  Stanley,  New  York 


Mulefoot  Service  Boar  ThJtlSS; 

pigs,  $10.  Three,  926.  GLENWOOD  FARM,  Randall,  N.  I 


For  Sale-Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

ready  for  service,  at  reduced  prices.  150  to  175  lbs.  A 
few  September  pigs  at  *10.  Either  sex.  Write  now. 

J.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  Star  Route,  Cuba,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Tbr.d""  Hampshire  Boars  and  Two  Young  Sows 

about  five  mos.  old;  nicely  belted  and  nicely  bred; 

for  immediate  sale  at  $25.  Bloommgd.le  Firm*.  Samimllt,  N.  J. 


F  Dll  M  I!  An  opportunity  to  make  12  where  you  made 
ruunu  $1  before  by  raising  pure  bred  spotted 
Roland  CHINA  HOGS.  Write  for  prices  or  general 
information  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON.  Cbimbertburg,  Pa.  R.  No.  10 

For  Sale-wehek"oidReg. Duroc  Pigs 

Defender  strain  at  $  1  6  each  or  $25  per  pair.  Healthy. 

Waldorf  Farms,  North  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS  Qualitv individu¬ 
als  and  breeding. 

\  isitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemington. 

Glen  Moore,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 


QUALITY  H AMPSHI RES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex,  by  Grand 
ChampionSirBlythedale.  Free  Circular. 

LAWN  FARM 

-  Box  R 


LOCUST 
Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 
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|  Important  to  Advertisers 

|  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas- 
|  sified  advertisements  or  change 
|  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs- 
|  day.  morning  in  order  to  insure 
|  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

I  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise- 
|  mentt  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 
|  ,  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
}  advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
]  ing  week’s  paper. 


BERKSHIRES 


Flintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boat  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  and  other  good  boars, 
now  offered  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good  gilts  anti 
sows  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th.  the  Grand 
Champion  boar  that  has  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  of  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  first  prize  aged  sow  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
and  the  largest  and  heaviest  sow  there  was  sired  by  a 
boar  we  bred  and  sold  for  $100.  She  defeated  sows 
that  have  been  Grand  Champions  at  over  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  State  Fairs.  The  heaviest  Berkshire  boar 
at  this  show  was  bred  by  us.  We  offer  100  gilts  and 
sows  of  same  blood  lines,  bred  for  spring  litters 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harponding,  Box  1  5,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y 


FOR  SALE 

LARGE  TYPE 


Reg.  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  All  stock  shipped  on  approval  C.  O.  D.,  in 
order  that  buyer  may  see  it  before  paying  for  same; 
and  return  it  at  time  of  receiving  it  at  my  expense  if 
not  satisfactory.  DAVIO  WIANT,  Huntingdon  Mills,  Pa. 

rJELilSOlNr’S  33ERKSHIRES 

We  offer  3-mos.-old  pigs.  $10  each.  Sired  by  Real  Types 
Value.  2nd.  2  Gilts,  2  Boars  of  spring  farrow,  $30  Each. 
Look  tins  up.  W.  1>.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Porter,  Delaware 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Reg,  Berkshires 

in  February,  March  and  April.  Will  sell  by  the  lb.  Also 
open  gilts  and  sow  pigs.  W  K  S  T  W  O  O  1»,  M  ASS. 

THRIFTY  BERKSHIRE 

up,  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 

CLOVER!) ALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

I)  17  T)  y"  etlTD  XT'  O  Large,  Typey  and  Prolific. 
aJ  XV  XV  ij  IT  XXX.  XbO  Priced  to  sell.  Write  your 
desires.  JNO.  C.  11HEAM.  Gettjiburu,  !’*.  It.  No.  4 


33  E  n  li  S  I  I  I  n  E  s 

Must  dispose  of  50  head  at  once.  Fall  Pigs,  *11!.  Service 
Boars  *80  and  up.  Bred  Sows  *1041.  We  ship  C.  (>.  1). 
on  approval.  Shady  Side  Herd,  II ubt>nrd»ville,  N.Y. 


B 


IG  TYPE  BERKSHIRES.  Good  blood.  Choice 
individuals.  Stock  forsale.  PATM00R  FARMS.  Hirtfield,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


50  Chester 
White  Pigs 


eligible  to  registry,  6  wks. 
to  9  mos.  old,  flue  type. 
.  ,  ,  well  bred,  we  are  offering 

at  reduced  prices  for  a  quick  sale.  Also  Reg.  Jersey 
bull  calf,  2  mos.  old,  Gamboge  Knight  breeding 

EUREKA  STOCK  FARM 

Edward  Walter,  Box  6G-lt,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


BIG  TYPE  Cluster  Whites 

SPRING  BOARS  AND  GILTS,  FALL  PIGS 

sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East  Also  Bred  Sows,  Bred 
Gilts,  Service  Boars.  Prices  from  815  up. 

VIC  TOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  New  York 


125  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 


75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  sows  or  boars,  6  to 
.  .  7  weeks  old,  $6.00  ;  8  to  10  weeks 

old,  $7.00  :  Boars,  $0.00.  Superior  Cross  Pips  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  years  of  selective  breeding,  with  bier  t\  pe 
registered  boars.  They  have  the  bone,  back,  ;irnl  barrel’ 
or  the  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  C.  O.  D.,  if  satisfied.  Refer¬ 
ence,  Waltham  National  Bank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY.  Waltham,  Mass. 


Reg.  Big'  Type  Poland-China  Hog's 

Pigs  10-wks.  to  8  mos.  old.  Pairs  and  Trio  No  kin. 
Sired  by  1,000  lb.  Boars.  200 head  to  pick  from.  Boars 
a  specialty.  JAS.  W.  JONES,  Greenfield,  Onio.  Route  2 


Poland-China  Pigs  That  are  Wonders 

from  my  7  and  800-lb.  Daughters  of  ihe  World 
1<  anions  Disber’s  Giant,  Sired  by  my  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar.  ‘KNOX'S  BIG-BOB,"  Dr.  Knox,  Danbury,  Conn. 


izMpiGheMhites 

Spring  Boars  and  Gilts,  Fall  pigs  sired  by  Md.  King,  Big 
Prince  Ohio  Giant.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

(OAKDALE  FARM)  Clyde  B.  Thomas,  Boonsboro,  Md. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Swine 

Eight  Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  DANEN- 
HOWER,  Manager  Cedars  Firm,  Penilyn,  Pi.  H.  E.  DRAYTON,  Proprietor 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  forsale. 
L®t  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


Rug'g'ed  Producing  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


- egistered  ^\_yrshires  For  Sale 

6  cows,  2  to  6  yrs.  old.  Also  heifer  calves.  Farmers’ 
Prices.  JOHN  A.IIOKEHUB,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


&conoZfGlJERNSEYS^glS 


-Voductioiv^-L 


Ad\  a  need  Register  tests  on  Guernsey  cows  increased  hv 
almost  50%  in  1920  over  1919.  The  increase  in  testing  re- 
suited  in  the  discovery  of  more  high  producing  Guernseys 
than  has  been  discovered  in  any  preceding  year  For  more 
than  100  years  production  has  been  consistently  bred  into 
the  breed,  until  today  each  Guernsey  cow  can  not  hell)  but 
be  a  big  producer.  Write  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  20  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


I  Have  Several  Heifers 

from  sfx  mos.  to  two  yrs.  old 

FOR  SALE 

a  part  of  these  are  bred.  Also  Eight  Cows, 
some  with  records.  Individuality  combined 
with  productive  breeding.  Priced  reasonably  to 
sell  quick.  W.  R.  DUNLOP,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

PnrQalo  Bull  Calves  sired  by  Ultra  May 
rUI  odlo  King,  27600.  A.  li.  Breeding.  May 
Rose  Strain.  Send  for  Sales  List.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  1511. 

SAUGERTIES  FARMS 

SAUGERTIES  -  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


if 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  "Florham  Laddie,’’  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "NE  PLUS  ULTRA.”  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  ami  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that’will  lie  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  dairy  FARMS.  22  S.  32d  SI.,  Phils.,  Pi. 

For  Sale- Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

4  mos.  old.  Pine  individual.  A.  It.  breed  ing. 
Registered,  transferred  and  crated,  850. 
H.  C.  CRAFT,  Glen  Cove,  New  York 


BULL  CALVES  FOR  SALE 

Four  Grandsons  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene.  Sired  by 
Gov.  11  of  the  Itouettes  45451,  Dam  beauty  of 
the  Itouettes,  A.R.  73G  lbs.  fat,  out  of  healthy 
lug  heifers  now  on  test.  Also  a  son  of  Noble  of 
Spring  Farm,  and  an  A.R.  cow  testing  450  lbs. 
fat.  Herd  has  been  tuberculin  tested  by  the 
State  authorities  and  no  reactors  found. 

Apply  to  SPRING  FARM.  Tilly  Foster.  N. 
Owner,  F,.  Douglas  Mgr.  Thomas  Johnson 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  two  to  six  months  old.  Also  two  young 
bulls  ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  it. 
Dams  from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd. 
Prices  from  S150-S260.  Write  for  extended 
pedigrees.  I*.  K.;STA PI.ES,  Mffr.,  East  llollMon.  >!n»». 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  Lift  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
lonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


HOLSTEINS 


HAMILTON  irocirvc 
FARM  el  I  i3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

TOO  Head — No  Reactions 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


80MECU  oiYk  Jersey  Bull  and  HeiferCalves 

Prices  Right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BONO  FARMS  -  Troy,  Penna. 


HOLSTEINS 


We  Are  Offering  Three  Grand¬ 
daughters  of  the  World’s  Great¬ 
est  Sire  KING  OF  THE  P0NTIACS 

They  are  good  individuals  nearly  a  year  old 
and  out  of  well-bred  dams.  For  pedigrees  and 
prices,  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.Y. 


Grand  Sons  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 

for  #75  f.  o.  b.  here,  while  they  last.  Sire — King 
Pontiac  Pondyke,  a  32-lb.  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Dams  are  A.  R.O.  heifers  of  best  breeding.  Photos 
and  pedigrees  on  request.  Special  price  to  move 
quickly.  Individuality  guaranteed  to  please.  Herd 
under  Federal  Supervision. 

BELLW00D  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  pose1  b, "a 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinqtonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL 

Two  Hereford  Heifers,  bred  to  freshen  early  summer 
(May  or  June).  Ages  about  14a  years.  All  registered, 
#160  each.  T.  It.  ALDRIDGE,  Victor,  New  Tork 

Milking  shorthorns,  everett  fox.  Lomii. m»>. 

Send  for  sample  copy  of  “  The  Shorthorn  World,” 


s 

a 

( 

I 
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HELLO  *  Yes’ this  is 

nKLLV  .  FORESTDALE  farm 

We  have  what  you  want,  3  bulls,  8  heifers.  2  to 
18  mos.,  and  a  few  A.R. A.  matrons,  May  Rose 

Breeding. - Yes,  tuberculin  tested, - Further 

information?  Certainly,  we’ll  semi  it  immeil- 
iatley,  Goodbye  ! 

R.  D.  DeForest,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smith ville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


BRABANT  FARM,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

otters  several  registered  GUEKNSEY8  For  Sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


C.  H.  Davies,  Prop.,  Springvale  Stock 
Farm,  Shipman,  Illinois,  writes  : 

“Nine  years  ago  I  purchased  a 
two-year-old  heifer  and  a  five- 
year-old  cow.  Now  I  have  a  herd 
of  50  head  conservatively  valued 
at  $25,000.  Where  is  there  a  busi¬ 
ness  good  enough  to  net  a  man 
$25,000  plus  a  good  living  for 
himself  and  family  in  nine  years’ 
time'?” 

Send  for  Free  Booklet r, 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Ass’n  of  America 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


200  HOLSTEINS 


GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2-year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
#20.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tuily,  N.Y, 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  MUNNSVILIE,  N.Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Heifer  and  Rail  Calves.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co..  N.V* 
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Let  the  Curved  Disc  Save  Your 

Let  It  End  a  Ceaseless  Waste 


Butterfat 


Automatic  Sanitary  Disc 
Cleaner.  Wonderful  time¬ 
saving  invention.  _  Thor¬ 
oughly  washes,  dries  and 
sterilizes  the  Iowa  Curved 
Discs  in  less  than  2  min¬ 
utes.  Operates  on  scien¬ 
tific  centrifugal  principle. 
Furnished  without  ex¬ 
tra  char ge  with  each 
Iowa  Cream  Separator. 


The  famous 
Babcock  Tester 
proved  the  Iowa 
Curved  Disc  the 
world’s  closest 
s  k  i  m  m  i  n 
c  ream  separator. 


This  pictures  two 
Iowa  Curved 
Discs — upper  one 
“cut  away”  to 
show  (/)  wide 
spacing  between 
discs  at  top  and 
( 2 )  steep  curve 
and  narrow  spac¬ 
ing  at  bottom. 
One  of  the  great¬ 
est  dairy  inven¬ 
tions. 


Our  scientific  experts  years  ago 
learned  that  many  cream  separators 
were  utterly  unfit  for  service.  They 
found,  that  a  cream  waste  of  25% 
was  the  average  of  separators  when 
skimming  cold  milk.  They  found 
wastes  that  were  appalling,  even 
when  skimming  at  most  favorable 
temperatures. 

The  cause  of  these  losses  they  found 
in  two  tiny  butterfat  thieves  hidden 
away  in  the  ordinary  straight  discs. 

Thief  No.  1 — was  the  narrow,  does  this,  first  by  means  of  a 
skimpy  spacing  between  the  discs  quick  “curve  in”  at  the  top. 
at  the  top.  This  prevented  easy  This  gives  extra  spacing  between 
outflow  of  the  cream. 

Complete  clogging  often 
resulted  when  the  cream 
was  cold,  thick  and  slug¬ 
gish.  Thief  No.  2  — was 
the  low  angle  of  the  discs 
at  the  bottom.  Tnis 
failed  to  give  the  extra 
separating  action  so 
necessary  for  extremely 
close  skimming. 

To  foil  these  treacher¬ 
ous  thieves  our  experts 
brought  out  the  now 
famous  Curved  Disc  — 
one  of  the  greatest  sci¬ 
entific  developments  in 
cream  separator  his¬ 
tory.  This  Curved  Disc 
gives  skimming  results 
which  were  hitherto  en¬ 
tirely  impossible.  It 
skims  even  cold  milk 
within  1-300  of  1  per 
cent  perfect. 

The  Iowa  Curved  Disc 

Associated  Manufacturers  Co.  Dept.  F  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Columbus,  Ohio  Omaha,  Nebraska  London,  England  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Syracuse,  N.  V.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Wellington,  New  Zealand  Melbourne,  Australia 


Cross  section  of 
2  Iowa  Curved 
Discs.  Note  (/) 
quick  “curve 
in  ”  and  wide 
spacing  be¬ 
tween  discs  at 
the  top.  Also 
(2)  the  “  steep 
curve” and  nar¬ 
row  spacing  be¬ 
tween  discs  at 
the  bottom. 


Cross  section  of 
two  ordinary 
straight  discs. 
Note  that  space 

(a)  at  top  and 

(b)  at  bottom 
are  exactly  the 
same. 


the  discs  at  this  point — 
permitting  a  wide  outlet 
for  thick,  sluggish  cream. 
Second,  by  giving  a  steep 
curve  and  narrow  spac¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom.  This 
multiplies  skimming  ac¬ 
tion  at  this  point,  thus 
extracting  the  last  and 
smallest  butterfat  glob¬ 
ules. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  prove  to 
you  the  tremendous  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  Scientific  Iowa 
System  of  Curved-Disc 
Skimming.  He’ll  show  you 
how,  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  it 
outskimmed  all  rivals  in  every 
test.  Also  how  in  one  test  its 
closest  rival  left  4  7  times  more 
butterfat  in  the  skim-milk. 

A  new  book  describing  the 
Iowa  Waist-Low  Supply 
Tank,  Automatic  Disc 
Cleaner,  Curved  Disc,  and 
other  features  is  now  ready. 
Your  copy  will  be  sent  free 
on  request. 


Also  Makers  of  Iowa  Oversize  Engines— 1%  to  25  H.  P.  <ss> 


I  CfSVj\9mxd  Disc 

C  R  E  A.  M  SEPARATOR 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  with  Buckwheat 

Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  dairy  cows  so  I  could  use  my  corn, 
oats,  buckwheat,  and  purchase  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  complete  it?  I  am  feeding  silage. 

Ohio.  a.  A.  c. 

Where  you  have  corn,  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat  to  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  silage 
and  some  mixed 'hay,  I  would  combine  a 
ration  in  the  following  proportions:  Corn, 
400  lbs. ;  oats,  300  lbs. ;  buckwheat,  200 
lbs. ;  gluten,  200  lbs. ;  cottonseed,  150 
lbs. ;  oilmeal,  150  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  200 
lbs. 

Feed  approximately  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
mixture  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  cow  per  day  and,  in  addition, 
let  them  have  all  of  the  Toughage  that 
they  will  consume  with  relish.  Add  2  per 
cent  of  salt  to  this  grain  ration  if  it  is 
not  your  practice  to  keep  it  before  them 
at  all  times  in  some  convenient  recep¬ 
tacle. 


Ration  With  Silage 

I  have  on  hand  at  the  present  time  the 
following  feeds :  Cottonseed,  hominy, 
bran,  gluten  and  oilmeal.  I  wish  to  make 
up  the  best  ration,  testing  around  20  per 
cent  protein,  for  Holstein  cows.  I  am 
feeding  35  lbs.  of  good  silage  and  around 
10  lbs.  of  fair  Alfalfa  hay  per  cow. 

New  Jersey.  c.  l.  o. 

A  ration  consisting  of  600  lbs.  of  hom¬ 
iny,  300  lbs.  of  oats,  200  lbs.  of  bran,  150 
lbs.  of  cottonseed,  200  lbs.  of  gliaten,  100 
lbs.  of  oilmeal,  would  approach  the  com¬ 
bination  you  request.  This  would  be  rel¬ 
atively  concentrated,  however,  and  the 
addition  of  200  lbs.  of  oats  and  50  lbs. 
more  of  cottonseed  meal  would  increase 
its  usefulness.  This  ought  to  give  you 
good  results  with  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay. 
Unless  you  make  it  a  practice  to  feed  salt 
I  would  add  2  per  cent  of  salt  to  these  in¬ 
gredients. 


Pigs  Do  Not  Grow 

I  have  six  pigs  nine  months  old,  and 
they  do  not  grow.  I  have  been  feeding 
middlings,  tankage  and  cornmeal;  tank¬ 
age  dry,  with  all  the  water  they  could 
drink  after  eating.  w.  D.  R. 

New  York. 

From  the  description  it  would  seem 
that  your  pigs  must  be  infested  with  in¬ 
testinal  parasites.  When  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  prevails  the  pig  has  an  exaggerated 
appetite,  and  does  not  grow  or  gain 
weight.  The  hair  is  dry,  coarse  and  ruf¬ 
fled  ;  the  eyes  lack  lustre  and  brightness, 
and  the  animal  shows  discomfort  and 
irritation.  The  treatment  consists  of 
withholding  food  for  24  hours,  dividing 
the  herd  into  groups  of  20  animals,  and 
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United  Milker 

Really  Sucks  Like  a  Calf 

Pump-pulsator  type  of 
machine.  Gives  complete 
vacuum  release  on  teat— 
the  smooth,  natural  way. 

“SEE-THRU" 

TEAT  CUP- 

•n  exclusive  feature.  You 
know  when  all  teats  are 
milking.  Simplest,  mosteffi- 
cient  made. 

UNITED  ENGINE 

1 1-4  to  12  H.  P.  —  Ideal  for 
any  farm  work  —  wonderful 
value.  Investigate  it.  I 


SEPARATOR 


160  to  900  lbs, 
capacity  — 
Guaranteed. 


UNITED 

WASHER 

With  famous 
Full-Swing  Dolly. 
High  quality — 
low  price. 

UNITED 
FEED  MILL 

Great  capacity 
—  pulls  easy- 
self  sharpening — 
oscillating  burrs. 


Write  for  complete  information 
on  United  Line  — America’s  Greatest  Values  in 
Farm  Helpers.  Ask  your  Dealer. 

UNITED  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Dept.  14  (26)  Lansing,  Mich.  s 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
■mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  ot 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  B«l|15  Eattoo,  9» 


Bit  pigs  bring  fat  profits 

Stop  wondering  why  your  pigs 
don’t  pick  up  weight  on  grain  feeds 
alone.  Include  Dold’s  Digester  Tank¬ 
age  In  their  feed— a  sure  fat  and  bone 
builder— you’ll  get  them  to  market 
and  bring  ready  cash  quicker. 

When  you  feed  pigs  corn,  they 
get  less  than  10%  protein.  Dold’s 
Digester  Tankage  gives  them  60% 
Protein,  Dold’s  Digester  Meat  Meal 
Tankage  46%  Protein,  the  right 
amounts  to  build  bone  and  flesh. 
Mixed  with  grain  feeds  or  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  either  In  hoppers  or  slop. 

Write  for  quotations  and  catalog. 

Jacob  Dold  Pkg  Co. 

DEPT.  R.N.] 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.l 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldeat  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1843. 

Q.  W.  Inaersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y. 


Farmers*  Favorite  Feed  Cooker 

Give  Cows  warm  wmtsr— Watch  tbs  Milk 
increase  In  quantity  and  quality.  Give 
Hors  warm  feed— Grow  larger  frames 
and  more  solid  meat.  Give  hens  warm 
feed  if  you  want  winter  eggs.  Render 
Lard;  boil  water,  sap,  sorgum,  spray- 
mix,  etc.  Burn  chunks,  long  sticks,  cobs— 
anythin*..  Guaranteed.  Write  for.pricee. 

Champion  milk  Cooler  Co. 
Dept.  SOI  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Successors  to  Lewis  Mfo.  Co. 


IEPARATOR 


u 

m  On  trial.  New,  well 

made,  easy  running, 
■■  easily  cleaned,  per¬ 

fect  skimming  separator.  Skima 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  fro] — ( 
picture  whioh  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  proteota 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  wnte  today. 
Western  orders  from.  Western  joints. 

American  Separator  Co. 
§0!  607S  Balnbrldg®* 


mixing  the  following  worm  powder  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  moist  food,  making  sure 
that  each  hog  gets  its  share  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  feed  at  the  close  of  the  starva¬ 
tion  period  :  Santonin,  8  grains ;  Areca 
nut,  2  drams ;  calomel,  1  grain ;  sodium 
bicarbonate,  1  dram.  This  amount  is 
sufficient  for  one  hog  weighing  100  lbs. 
The  dosage  should  he  increased  or  de¬ 
creased,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pig. 
By  multiplying  this  dosage  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pigs  that  it  is  desired  to  treat  a 
sufficient  quantity  may  be  secured  from 
the  drug  store  to  treat  the  entire  herd. 
Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  use  too 
much  food,  as  it  dilutes  the  medicine. 
This  treatment  may  be  repeated  in  three 
weeks  if  the  worms  are  not  all  removed 
by  the  first  administration. 

Perhaps  the  old  remedy  of  turpentine 
as  a  vermifuge  can  be  used  in  case  sim¬ 
pler  treatments  fail.  The  amount  is  a 
teaspoonful  of  turpentine  diluted  with  a 
half-pint  of  milk,  this  being  suflBeient  for 
a  pig  weighing  50  lbs.  Food  should  be 
denied  the  animals  for  24  or  even  36 
hours  previous  to  the  administration  of 
this  unsavory  material  in  order  that  they 
will  consume  the  desired  amount.  Para¬ 
sites  must  be  eliminated  at  any  cost,  for 
a  pig  cannot  make  satisfactory  gains  if 
he  is  annoyed  by  such  pests.  If  your 
pigs  are  nine  months  old  they  ought  to  he 
finished  for  market,  and  you  are  only 
wasting  feed  in  trying  to  fatten  them 
under  the  conditions  you  have  described. 
I  would  not  under  any  circumstances  feed 
middlings  to  hogs  of  this  age,  but  rather 
rely  exclusively  upon  cornmeal  and  tank¬ 
age,  fed  in  the  proportion  of  94  parts  of 
corn  and  six  parts  of  tankage. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


“supreme  with 
meu  who  know’ 

THE  PAPEC  Ensilage  Cutter  is 
the  choice  of  men  who  know 
machinery.  The  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  tfie  Papec  is  built 
have  remained  the  same  for  20 
years — because  these  principles 
are  righ  t.  The  Papec  has  reduced 
the  cost  of  silo  filling  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers,  because  its  sturdy, 
durable  construction  has  practically 
eliminated  breakdowns  and  delays. 

The  fact  that  the  Papec  operates 
with  less  power  proves  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  Because  of  this  efficiency, 
demand  for  Papec  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters  has  made  the  Papec  plant 
the  largest  exclusive  ensilage  cutter 
factory  in  the  world.  The  Papec  is 
“ supremo  with  men  who  know.” 

With  its  six  fans  instead  of  four  or 
fewer,  the  Papec  throws  as  well  as 
blows  the  silage  in  a  steady  stream 
to  the  height  of  any  silo.  It  is  made 
in  four  sizes  —  capacities  from  3 

to  30  tons  per  hour — a  3  horse-power 
gasoline  engine  operates  the  smallest 
size.  And  remember,  it  is  guaranteed. 

Own  Your  Own  Papec  —  It  Pays 

Send  today  for  new  catalog  and  our  1921 
prices.  Tell  us  the  size  of  your  silo  and 
what  power  you  have.  We  will  tell  you  the 
right  size  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  to  buy. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
HO  Main  Street  Skortsville,  N.  Y. 

With  our  36  distributing  houses 
the  Papec  dealer  can  give  you 
the  same  service  as  if  the  Papec 
were  made  in  a  nearby  town 


Pay  No  Cash  For  This 
Wonderful  Bargain 


IN  BLACK  ONLY. 

Men’s  Extra  High- 
grade  Gunmetal  Calf 
Blucher.  Stylish, 
broad,  comfortable 
last.  Two  full  soles, 
all  solid  leather. 
Low  broad  heels, 
which  will  stay 
on,  with  plenty 
of  room  to 
give  com¬ 
fort, 


No. 

0260  MM 


The  picture  shows  you  the  style 
of  the  shoe,  but  it  cannot  show 
you  the  good  workmanship  nor 
the  smooth,  coinfort-giving 
quality  of  the  leather.  Youmust 
Bee  the  shoe  to  appreciate  its 
value. |  We  take  the  risk  of  pleas¬ 
ing.  If  they  are  not  as  good  as 
shoes  vou  pay  $8  and  $9  for  send 
them  back  and  we  will  gladly 
refund  your  money.  Sizes  ti  to  11. 


Genuine 

Goodyear 

Welt 


Send  For  Free  Catalog 


Simply  Sand  Nam*  and  Size 
UNDERPRICED  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE.  K,  Haverhill.  Mass. 

Send  me . pairs  of  this  wonderful  shoe, 

sizes..  .  C.  O. D.  I  shall  accept  them  under 

your  *  Iron-clad  Guarantee'*  to  return  every  cent 
if  unsatisfactory. 


Name. 


Address. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
Rural  New-  Yorker  in  New 
York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address : 

*The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Warts 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  that  lately 
has  developed  a  growth  on  the  belly  about 
6  in.  in  front  of  the  udder.  The  growth 
is  about  4  in.  in  diameter  and  is  scabby 
and  in  sections;  looks  like  an  immense 
wart.  There  appear  to  be  several  smaller 
ones,  the  size  of  a  finger  tip,  on  other 
parts  of  the  belly.  The  growth  has  de¬ 
veloped  since  the  heifer  was  stabled  for 
the  Winter.  w.  s.  R. 

Massachusetts. 

Twist  off  any  wart  that  has  a  narrow 
neck,  and  to  masses  of  warts  apply  pine 
tar  by  means  of  a  hard  brush.  Repeat 
the  application  at  intervals  of  a  week. 
If  tar  is  objectionable,  rub  in  fresh  axle 
grease  daily,  or  apply  castor  oil  daily. 


it 


mm 


\ 


Not  a  Buckle  On  It 


Mad©  in  all  style*) 
backpads,  breech¬ 
ingless,  side  back¬ 
ers  f  or  stiff  or  drop 
tongues,  etc. 


Mammary  Tumor 

Do  cows  ever ’have  a  rupture  in  the  ud¬ 
der?  We  have  a  cow  six  years  old  that 
seems  perfectly ’well  and  verv  hearty,  and 
gives  a  good  flow  of  milk,  but  has  a  large 
bunch  in  back  of  udder  not  half  way 
down.  It  seems  soft,  just  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  the  udder.  When  she  freshened 
one  and  one-half  years  ago  she  had  an 
uncommonly  large  udder,  and  we  soon 
noticed  the  bunch.  When  she  dried  off 
last  Fall  that  seemed  to  shrink  some,  but 
not  _  entirely.  When  she  freshened  last 
bpring  it  showed  more,  and  may  be  a 
trifle  larger  than  last  year,  but  does  not 
seem  to  hurt  her  in  the  least.  H.  F. 

Pensylvania. 

A  rupture  cannot  occur  in  the  udder, 
but  dilatation  of  a  blood  vessel  (ane¬ 
urism),  would  be  a  possibility,  but  rare. 
More  likely  a  tumor  is  present,  and  as 
tuberculosis  sometimes  is  the  cause,  and 
renders  the  milk  dangerous  for  use  by 
persons  or  animals,  you  should  have  the 
tuberculin  test  applied  by  a  veterinarian. 
Meanwhile  rub  in  a  little  iodine  oint¬ 
ment,  once  daily.  When  tuberculosis 
proves  to  be  present  the  affected  cow  ha3 
to  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  State 
law. 


Let  me  send  you  this  wonderful  nrvbuckle  harness  at  my  owtt 
expense.  ^  Look  at  it.  Examine  it.  Compare  it  with  old  style 
harness.  Put  it  on  your  team  and  use  it  for  a  month  at  my 
risk.  Give  it  any  and  every  test  you  can  think  of.  If  you  are 
not  convinced  that  it  is  the  handsomest,  the  strongest  and 
best  harness  you  ever  saw  or  tried,  pack  it  up  and  send 
it  back.  I’ll  pay  the  freight. 

No  Patching — No  Mending — No  Repair  Bills 

Buckles  cut  harness 


end  of 
•trsp* 


straps.  Buckle-tongues  tear 
them.  Rings  and  dees  soon 
wear  straps  in  two.  Examine 
yourown  harness  and  verify 
this.  You'll  find  more  than 
100  places  where  buckles, 
rings  and  dees  are  wearing  it; 
places  where  you 'll  soon  have 
to  repair  it.  Walsh  Harness 
will  save  you  that  trouble 
and  expense. 

See  How 
Buckles  Cut 
and  Tear X 
Straps 


Harness 

No  Buckles 
No  Rings 
No  Loops 
No  Holes  In  Straps 
No  Billets 
No  Friction 

Adfnstable  to  fit 
any  size  work  horse 


Lung  Worms 

I  would  like  to  say  to  I.  S.  W.,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  has  calves  affected  with 
lung  worms,  a  few  years  ago  we  had  five 
calves  affected  in  very  much  the  same 
way,  only  ours  had  a  hacking  cough,  be¬ 
sides  getting  poor  and  weak.  One  finally 
died  and  then  I  began  giving  the  others 
about  one  tablespoonful  of  kerosene  two 
or*  three  times  daily.  After  a  little  time 
their  cough  began  to  get  better,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  lessen  until  they  were  entirely 
oyer  it ;  they  picked  up  in  flesh  and  com¬ 
pletely  recovered.  mrs.  c.  h  w. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  report  of  ex¬ 
perience  from  our  subscriber,  and  have  to 
say  that  kerosene  has  often  been  given 
when  lung  worms  troubled  a  young  ani* 
mal.  but  turpentine  is  much  more  com* 
monly  given.  The  latter  is  mixed  with 
two  parts  of  raw  linseed  or  cottonseed 
oil,  'and  the  dose  is  one  to  two  ounces 
twice  daily.  The  only  known  effect  of  in¬ 
ternal  treatment,  however,  is  to  remove 
worms  that  are  free  in  the  intestines.  It 
has  practically  no  effect  on  worms  that 
are  present  in  the  windpipe  and  small  air 
passages  of  the  lungs.  To  help  them 
medicine  has  to  be  injected  directly  into 
the  windpipe,  by  means  of  a  hollow 
needle  or  hypodermic  syringe,  or  in  the 
form  of  gas  (fumes)  of  sulphur  or  iodin. 
Generous  feeding  is  imperative.  Semi- 
starved  calves  usually  die. 


Lasts 
a  Lifetime 

Walsh  Harness  has 
864  points  of  im¬ 
provement  over  old 
style  harness.  Besides 
having  no  buckles,  no 
rings,  no  dees  to  wear  it 
out,  it  has  no  loops  or  bil¬ 
lets  to  waste  leather  or 
catch  the  lines — no  snaps 
to  break,  no  holes  to  weak¬ 
en  the  straps.  A  bui  ft-in 
hame  fastener  does  away 
with  hame straps.  A  prov¬ 
en  success — in  actual  oper¬ 
ation  on  farms  in  forty  states. 

$10  to  $15  Saved 

Other  harness  of  same  high  quality  leather  costs  you  {510  to  215 
-  more  than  Walsh  Harness.  Besides  Walsh  Harness  will  outwear  two 
Sets  of  the  ordinary  buckle  harness,  and  you  will  not  have  repair  bills 
Try  this  harness  at  mjr  risk  30  days  FREE.  See  for  yourself  what  a 
wonderful  harness  it  is  and  you  will  never  waste  another  dollar  on  old 
Style  harness.  Quick  shipments  from  New  York  City  warehouse.  Send  all 
mail  to  head  office  at  Milwaukee. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  book,  Prices,  easy  payment  terms  and  full 
particulars  of  my  30  day  trial  offer.  Send  no  money,  just  the  coupon  below. 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO.,  Dept.  285, 137  Keefe  Aye.,  Milwaukee, Wis* 

Fit  a  up  Close  to  Horae 
WalahgHarncu  fits  the  horse*  good  and  lets  U 
the  right  place. 

ELMER  B.  NELSON, 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Good  For  All  Work 

l  like  Walsh  Harness  fine.  Have  used  them 
for  all  kinds  of  work. 

D.  D.  JOHNSON. 

R.  F.  D.  1.  Fredericktown,  Ohio, 


Free  Trial  Couporv 


James  M.  Walsh,  Pres..  WALSH  HARNESS  CO.. 
Dept.  285,  137  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

G.,?'ia.se-,sen2  me  y°ur./re.e.  illustrated  book,  prices, 
full  details  about  the  Walsh  Harness  and  your  30 
Days  Free  Trial  Offer.  No  obligation  to  buy. 


Skin  Disease 

I  have  a  pup  I  want  to  raise.  I  got  it 
when  only  two  days  old;  her  mother  •was 
hurt  and  was  not  able  to  nurse  her.  She 
is  tan  and  white,  and  seems  to  have  skin 
trouble.  It  got  better  after  I  doctored  it, 
as  I  had  advice  from  you  for  a  pup  I  had 
some  time  ago.  I  feed  her  cereals,  as  oat¬ 
meal,  wheatena  and  farina,  and  milk,  a 
little  meat  and  bone  once  in  a  while 
She  scratches  herself  badly,  so  I  got  some 
Iysol  and  gave  her  a  good  scrubbing  with 
soap  and  then  put  crude  oil  on  and  she 
got  better,  but  not  rid  of  the  trouble.  Her 
tskin  is  pink  and  hair  very  thin,  but  the 
tan  spots  seem  to  be  all  right.  She  is  a 
very  smart  little  dog  and  I  would  like  to 
raise  her.  One  eye  is  half  closed.  I  use 
boric  acid  to  wash  it.  mbs.  p.  r. 

New  York. 

The.  treatment .  with  lysol  was  wrong 
and  might  have  killed  the  dog,  as  carbolic 
acid  may  be  absorbed  through  the  skin 
and  is  poisonous  to  dogs  and  cats.  Coal 
tar  disinfectant  or  dip,  however,  is  not 
dangerous  in  that  way  and  should  be 
preferred  for  use  in  a  dog’s  bath.  Scrub 
the  skin  clean  with  tar  soap  and  hot 
water  and  when  dry  rub  some  sulphur 
ointment  into  the  sore  places,  at  intervals 
of  three  days  Only  treat  a  small  part  of 
the  body  at  one  time.  Make  the  dog  live 
outdoors  es  much  as  possible  and  take  lots 
ot  exercise  daily.  Overfeeding  probably 
has  caused  or  aggravated  the  disease,  or 
it  may  be  due  to  fleas  or  to  the  mange 
parasite.  Feed  milk  and  oatmeal ;  also 
vegetable  soup  without  potatoes,  and 
twice  a  week  allow  raw  meat  or  a  raw 
beef  bone.  Puppy  biscuit  is  suitable  if 
you  do  not  care  to  supply  the  other  foods. 
Feed  lightly  and  keep  the  bowels  active 


Beat  He  Ever  Saw 

Walsh  Harness  is  the  best  I  ever  bought.  I 
have  several  sets  of  new  harness  but  the  Walsh  1* 
strongest,  neatest  and  most  convenient  I  ever  put 
on  a  team. 

GEO.  E.  HEATH, 

R.  F.  D.  f,  Pen  Yam,  N.  Y. 


Name 


Address 
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(j  rayl  farm 

MJSE-CHASE 


KELLY-DUPLEX  CCUTTEr'  N 


Grinding  Mill 


The  Final  Answer  to 
the  Louse  Question” 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  BoxH-9,  Newporl,  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


Grinds  alfalfa; 

corn  fodder. 
r  clover  hay; 
pea  vine  hay; 
sheaf  oats, 
kafur  corn  and  milo 
maizo  in  the  head, 
either  separately  or  mixed 
-■  in  varied  proportions  with 
corn  on  the  cob,  with  or  with¬ 
out  shucks,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
corn  and  all  other  grains. 
„  fully  guaranteed 

Four  plates  —  a  double  iet, 
^  grinding  at  the  same  time  ac¬ 
counts  for  its  large  capacity. 
This  machine  has  three  sets  of 
.....  -  -- ----  Perfect  regulation,  fine,  medium 

.or  coarse  grinding.  For  capacity,  easy  running  and 
uniform  grmdmg,  the  Kellv-Duplox  can't  be  beat.  Especially 
adapted  for  Gasoline  Engines.  Write  for  free  catalog.  * 
DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO.,  Box  380,  Springfield,  Ohio 


change  feed  gears. 

grinding 


fCEREA-LIA' 
SWEETS 


FOR 


Id  JURY] 


CUARANTffO  ANALYSIS 
,BOr hn  3 o°*  /o% 

A  5%  CARBOHYOAATti  50% 

'  raADt 

GRAINS  -  COTTON 
”CAL  ~  CORN  MBA  f 
5  VVHMT  bran- 

arHEAT  MIDDLINGS- 
CLUTETJ  FFFO- 
OtO  PROCESS  OIL  NttAJg* 


Make  Every  Cow  Make  Money 

Here’s  how  to  make  your  dairy  pay.  Keep  only  good  cows 
and  feed  only  good  feed — CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS. 

Ce-re-a-lia  makes  more  milk  49  cases  out  of  50  and  the  50th 
'‘case”  is  very  likely  a  “sleeper.”  Sell  her  and  buy  more 


MOLASSES 

MADE  BY 


CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  for  the  other  49. 
lia  on  our  famous  money-back  offer: 


Try  Ce-re-a- 


\THElARLY&mUL \ 

CINCINNATI, 0. 


Feed  One  Cow  Four  Weeks  at  Our  Risk.  If  she  does 

not  give  more  milk  or  more  butter  fat  at  less  cost  you  get 
your  money  back.  Write  for  details. 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  CO. 
305  Carew  Bldg.,  Cinn.,  O. 


031 BB 


Lv. 


~S£E-REE-ALE-VA 


All  feed.  No  filler  of  any  kind. 


54 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ch.be.rt  Hiss.  M.D..D.V.S. 


lealtky  CoiS^tke  Hungry  Cow 

is  the  Business  Cow 

She's  the  cow  that  will  convert  her  feed  of  grain  and  fodder  into  pails  of  milk. 
Remember,  the  better  the  appetite,  the  greater  the  food  consumption,  the 
greater  the  milk  production.  Hence,  good  health,  a  strong  appetite  and  goo 
digestion  are  the  absolute  essentials  of  a  big  milker. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Keeps  cows  healthy.  It  makes  cows  hungry. 

It  contains  Nux  Vomica,  that  greatest  of  all  nerve  tonics.  It  whets  the  appe¬ 
tite.  brightens  the  eye,  invigorates  the  system.  It  contains  Quassia,  that  bitter 
Stomachic  tonic  that  produces  appetite.  It  contains  Iron  that  helps  to  replenish 
rich  red  blood,  so  essential  to  a  cow  in  milk. 

Lastly,  but  just  as  important  is  it— it  contains  Laxatives.and  Diuretics  that 
cause  the  kidneys  to  filtrate  and  the  bowels  to  operate  regularly,  so  as  to  throw 
off  and  carry  off  the  waste  material.  There  is  no  clogging  of  the  system  where 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  fed. 

Good  alike  for  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep.  It  keeps  animals  healthy,  the 
whole  herd  thrifty.  It  expels  worms.  Always  condition  your  cows  for  calving 
with  a  course  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  before  freshing. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  compounded  strictly  on  scientific  lines.  You  buy  it 
according  to  the  size  of  your  herd.  Tell  your  dealer  ho  w  many  cows  you  have. 
He  has  a  package  to  suit.  We  guarantee  good  results  in  the  milk  pail. 

25  lb.  Pall,  $2.50  100  lb.  Drum,  $8.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada.  Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr. Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


u.  s. 

MOLESKIN 
FLANNEL 
O.  D.  SHIRTS 
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Sells  At 

$4 

Eavh  Retail . 

And  me 
Value 
At  That 

Only 

Two  To  a 
Customer 
Under 
Thl« 
Special 
Offer 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

U.  S.  Blanket  Co. 

Dept.  M  -a 

45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

Money  Back  It  Not  Satisfied 


MINERAL"® 

>50 


HEAVE 


.COMP 


lV  IL-yeard 

OUNO 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

I  AGENTS 
I  WANTED 

IBIHEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


$3.25  BOX 

guarantMd  to  giv* 

satisfaction  op 

money  refunded. 

$1*10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includea  war  tax. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  t 


Fistula 


Poll  Evil 


10,000  horses  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated 
last  year  with 
Fleming's  Fistoform  $2.60  a  bottle  postpaid.  Money 

hack  if  it  faila.  Send  for  FREE  Veat  Pocket  Veterinary  Advlaer. 
Describes  Fistula  and  200  other  Horse  and  Cattle  Diseases. 

FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300t>nlon  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

U  ■  MAKE  A  DOM, AR  AN  IIOUR.  SELL  MENDET8 

AluDIS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
Ow  in  all  utensil  s.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


I  When 
The  Ri 
a  quick 
guarar. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hie 
ankle,  hock,  etifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARMlEG.U.S.PAT.OFf., 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

tonic  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instructions, 
end  Boole  8  Rfree.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  anti* 
eeptlc  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings. 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens.  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins*  allay* 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  81.2S  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mail. 


$  A  A  Boy*  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2H 

**  Light  running,  eaay  cleaning, 
close  ekimming.  durable.  f 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  guaranteed  • 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  work^"-"1 
manship.  Made  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up 
No.  8  shown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  coat  i 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  Free  i 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  I 
and  save  money.  121)  * 

ALBAUCH-DOVER  CO.,  2171  M*r*b*IIBI.  Chicago 


January  8,  1921 

The  New  York  Breeders  Association 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Breeders’  Association  held  in  Syracuse  in 
December  there  was  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  on  several  important  matters.  The 
president,  Calvin  J.  Huson,  stated  that 
the  present  depressed  times  in  stock  rais¬ 
ing  are  the  best  for  the  introduction  of  a 
few  purebred  animals  into  the  herd  in 
any  line.  A  moving  picture  film  loaned 
by  the  Division  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
showing  how  foods  are  handled  after 
reaching  New  York  and  taken  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  was  of  particular  interest. 

Prof.  Grams  is  the  new  sheep  specialist 
of  the  college  at  Cornell.  The  professor 
showed  the  decline  of  sheep  keeping  in 
this  State,  until  now  we  have  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  number  that  were  once 
kept.  He  thinks  that  we  may  see  some 
revival  of  the  sheep  industry  here,  hut 
says  that  it  is  lik'ely  to  be  with  small 
flocks. 

Hog  cholera  is  the  most  destructive  dis¬ 
ease  of  hogs  that  is  known,  but  its  dan¬ 
gers  are  largely  in  the  great  numbers  kept 
together.  It  is  preventable  by  the  use  of 
serum  properly  administered.  Infectious 
diseases  frequently  result  in  pneumonia 
and  prove  fatal.  Safety  in  the  hog  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  cleanliness  and  caution  and  suf¬ 
ficient  pasturage  and  avoidance  of  crowd¬ 
ing.  This  was  discussed  by  Dr.  R.  R. 
Birch. 

We  heard  a  debate  to  a  small  extent  as 
to  the  relative  advantages  of  motor  trucks 
and  horses.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
either  side  convinced  the  other.  To  the 
listener  it  seemed  as  though  the  horseman 
had  the  best  of  the  argument.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  horses  may  not  be 
needed  yet  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

Accredited  herds  of  cattle  for  New 
York  State  are  to  be  desired.  It  was 
thought  that  the  question  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  effort  should  he  made  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  the  joint  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  aid  in  eradicating  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  tuberculosis  from  our  herds.  Dr. 
Moore,  however,  cautioned  against  pro¬ 
miscuous  use  of  tuberculin  by  those  not 
particularly  adapted  to  making  conclu¬ 
sions  from  reactions. 

M.  C.  Burritt  is  a  consistent  and  ar¬ 
dent  advocate  of  the  Farm  Bureaus.  They 
are  for  definite  service,  particularly  in 
promoting  organization.  They  are  not 
commercial  agencies,  and  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  them  such  might  prove 
their  unmaking  seemed  to  be  the  line  of 
thought.  Support  by  State  and  national 
aid  as  well  as  county  support  is  proper 
and  for  the  good  of  organization  as  well 
as  for  agriculture.  He  recounted  several 
lines  in  which  bureaus  have  been  impor¬ 
tant  factors  for  advancement.  When  he 
called  attention  to  the  work  of  the  State 
and  national  federations  he  hit  a  live,  pop¬ 
ular  issue. 

That  there  is  so  great  a  discrepancy 
between  the  wool  grower  and  the  man 
who  sells  the  suit  of  clothes  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  by  Mr. 
Moody  of  the  Sheep  Growers’  Association. 
In  addition  to  this  he  says  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  cloth  is  foreign 
stuff.  This  is  an  average ;  much  is  large¬ 
ly  shoddy,  while  an  occasional  piece  may 
be  very  good.  In  any  event  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  the  amount  of  substitute  ma¬ 
terial  should  he  marked  on  every  yard 
of  the  cloth,  and  also  on  every  suit  of 
clothes.  In  addition  it  would  be  best  to 
have  stated  the  kinds  of  material  used. 
It  seems  that  some  substitutes  are  simply 
a  hark  of  certain  trees  treated  in  some 
way. 

An  interestiug  address  was  by  Mr. 
Teall,  manager  of  the  local  milk  plant. 
This  is  a  co-operative  association,  the 
farmers  League  members,  but  financed 
and  managed  locally.  It  is  a  fully  equip¬ 
ped  plant,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  ce¬ 
ment,  with  a  steel  frame.  The  money 
raised  for  it  amounts  to  $400,000.  It  is 
capable  of  handling  200.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
It  was  not  intended  to  retail  milk,  but  to 
handle  and  sell  to  the  peddlers.  For  some 
reason  these  men  would  not  buy  of  the 
co-operative,  and  so  the  association  start¬ 
ed  wagons  and  worked  up  a  trade.  There 
were  difficulties  to  overcome,  but  before 
they  proceeded  far  the  dealers  began  to 
come  and  buy  milk.  They  were  given 
back  their  customers,  and  assisted  to 
bring  their  routes  down  to  a  more-  local 
trade,  thus  saving  distance.  H.  n.  L. 


Granulated  Bone  to  Replace  Meat  Scrap 

Is  dry  granulated  bone  as  good  as  meat 
scraps  for  feeding  poultry?  Is  this  a 
good  way  to  feed  it :  One  quart  grit,  one 
quart  oyster  shell,  one  pint  bone?  Will 
they  get  enough  bone  this  way,  and  will 
they  scratch  out  the  grit  and  shell  for  the 
bone?  mbs.  t.  c. 

Ohio. 

Granulated  bone  alone  would  not  be  as 
good  as  meat  scrap  for  poultry,  since  the 
latter  contains  meat  as  well  as  bone,  and 
would,  of  course,  have  a  much  higher  food 
value.  Grit  and  shell  are  best  fed  alone 
in  hoppers  or  boxes  from  which  the  fowls 
can  help  themselves  at  will.  They  are 
not  exactly  foods,  though  the  shells  con¬ 
tain  lime  that  is  needed  in  the  making  of 
eggs.  If  given  opportunity,  the  fowls  will 
consume  as  much  of  the  grit  and  crushed 
oyster  shells  as  they  need,  and  other  foods 
should  not  be  mixed  with  these  substances. 
Meat  scrap  is  best  fed  with  the  mash,  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  it  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one-fifth  part,  by  weight.  M.  b.  d. 
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JOHNSON 


CTTY — -ENDICOTT 
MARKETS 


PUBLIC 


brown, 

storage, 


SOc; 
50c ; 


Beef,  lb.,  10  to  28c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  .‘52c;  mutton,  lb..  12  to 
25c;  sausage,  lb..  25c;  roasting  pigs,  lb., 
2oc ;  salt  pork,  lb.,  22c ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
22c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry— Fowls,  heavy,  lb..  30  to 
3.2c;  chickens,  heavy,  lb..  28  to  30c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  22c;  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to  50c  ; 
geese,  lb.,  32c;  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  light,  lb..  35c;  roasting  chickens,  lb., 
40c;  broilers,  1  y2  lbs.,  50c;  turkeys,  lb., 
05c ;  geese,  lb.,  3Sc ;  ducks,  lb..  40c. 

Eggs — Extra,  white,  X5e  ; 
mixed  colors,  medium,  78c; 
duck  eggs,  $1. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  Gc; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints.  56c;  best  dairy  prints,  lb.,  53c; 
dairy  in  jars,  lb.,  53c;  cheese,  whole  milk 
cream,  lb.,  32e ;  skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese 
10c ;  pimento,  lb.,  15c. 

Apples — Large,  Baldwins,  bu..  $1.20; 
Fall  Pippins,  bu..  05c;  Greenings.  $1.25; 
King,  $1.50;  Wolf  River,  $1.50;  Ben 
Davis.  90c;  Spy.  $1.50;  other  varieties, 
;>0e  to  $1.25.  Pears — Keifer,  bu.,  $1.75; 
small  varieties,  bu.,  $1.60.  Dried  apples, 
12i4e.  Citrons,  each,  10  to  15c. 
berries,  qt..  19c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  Sc; 
cabbage,  11).,  white,  lc 
bu.,  $1.15;  cauliflower, 
dinary,  lb.,  9c;  celery, 


urn,  $3.50;  red  marrow,  $5.50;  white 
marrow,  $6  red  kidney,  $6.50 ;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $10;  pea,  $3.50;  yellow  eye,  $7;  im¬ 
perials,  $8. 

Wheat,  $1.75  to  $1.80,  corn,  shelled, 
bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  oats,  white,  bu.,  45 
to  55c;  rye,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.45. 

Hides,  No.  1,  steers,  7c;  No.  2,  6c;  No. 
1.  cows  and  heifers,  lb.,  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  5c;  horsehides,  each, 
$3  to  $3.50;  lambs,  each,  50  to  75c; 
calves  No  1.  lb.,  9c;  No.  2,  7c;  wool, 
fleece,  lb.,  20  to  25c. 

Seeds,  clover,  bu.,  $20;  Timothy,  $5; 
Alsike  and  Alfalfa,  $20.  * 


$1  to  $3  bbl. ;  Western,  box,  $2  to 

«p4.50. 

FRUITS 

C,  ^£a“ges:  California  navels,  $2.50  to 
$4.25  box;  Florida,  $2.25  to  $3.50;  In¬ 
dian  River,  $3  to  $5 ;  grapefruit,  $3.50  to 
$6;  cranberries,  $3  to  $4  crate,  $10  to  $13 
bbl. ;  strawberries,  70c  to  $1.25  box. 

ONIONS 

J???n?cticut  Valley.  $1  to  $1.50  per 
100-lb.  bag;  natives,  75c  to  $1  bu.  box; 
.Spanish,  $4  crate. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
Sides  are  reported  at:  Calves,  choice, 
““  ,t0  ;  co™“on  t0  g°°d.  12  to  18c ; 

pork,  100  to  150  lbs.  each,  15  to  16c; 
heavier  10  to  14c;  50  to  100  lbs.  each, 
la  to  19e ;  roasting  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.,  35 
to  42c ;  16  to  20  lbs..  30  to  33c.  Rabbits 
from  the  West  have  brought  30  to  60c 
per  pair  for  cottontails  and  $1  to  $1.40 
per  pair  for  jacks. 

BEANS 


cream- 

crocks, 

Cheese 


Cran- 


beets,  bu., 
red,  2c 


$1.15; 
irrots, 
;  or- 
10c; 
20c; 
10c; 


best,  lb.,  10c 
best,  bunch, 

three  bunches,  25c;  horseradish,  lb., 
eggplant,  best.  15c;  medium,  each, 
lettuce,  large  heads,  10c;  onions,  green, 
bunch,  5c;  dry,  bu.,  $1;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.40 ;  potatoes,  large  white,  $1.30;  medi¬ 
um  mixed.  $1.25;  small,  bu.,  90c;  pump¬ 
kins,  each,  10  to  25c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c; 
radishes,  large  white,  bunch,  6c;  round 
red,  bunch.  5c;  spinach,  peck.  30c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb..  3c; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  bu..  90c;  red  top.  bu., 
80c. 

Honey,  clover,  extracted,  lb..  25c; 
cards,  lb..  30c;  chestnuts,  bu..  $9;  black 
walnuts,  bu.,  $2.50;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2; 
hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $5.50;  popcorn,  shelled, 
lb  .  10c;  on  cob,  8c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
H'/oc. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 
Beef,  prime  sides,  10  to  12c 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  up  a  trifle  and  cheese  is 
stronger,  but  potatoes  and  apples  are  not 
strong.  The  dull  unchanged  condition  of 
the  vegetable  market  shows  that  the 
supply  is  good. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter  strong  for  best  grades ; 
ery,  50  to  59c ;  dairy,  40  to  50c : 

32  to  48c;  common,  26  to  30c. 
unsettled ;  daisies  and  longhorns,  26  to 
-9c;  flats,  26  to  28c.  Eggs,  quiet;  hen¬ 
nery,  (0  to  SOc;  State  and  western 
candled,  73  to  75c ;  storage,  58  to  68c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  turkeys,  50  to 
60c;  fowl,  25  to  36c;  chickens,  25  to  36c; 
old  roosters,  27  to  30c;  ducks,  38  to  43c; 
geese,  28  to  3oc.  Live  poultry,  firm  on 
light  supply;  turkeys,  30  to  55c;  fowl, 
-2  to  28c;  chickens,  25  to  32c;  ducks,  38 
to  40c;  geese,  25  to  28c.  Rabbits,  fair 
demand  ;  jacks,  pair,  $1  to  $1.25;  cotton¬ 
tails.  45  to  60c. 

CRANBERRIES— GRAPES 
..Cranberries,  steady;  Cape  Cod, 

$1<  to  $18.50.  California  grapes, 
emperor,  keg,  $7  to  $7.50. 

APPLES — POTATOES 


lbs.  on 
2  ham- 


bbl., 
firm  ; 


lb.,  6  to  8c ;  lambs, 
pigs.  each.  $3  to  $4 
lb.,  20  to  25c  ;  pork, 
heavy,  lb.,  12c; 
common,  lb.,  17c; 
Ducks,  live,  lb., 


to  12c;  medium, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  live 
;  small  dressed  pigs, 
light,  lb.,  14  to  25c; 
veal,  prime,  lb..  20c; 
sausage,  lb.,  28  to  30c. 
to  40c ;  dressed.  50 


grown, 


1  to  $1.50;  State  and  Western,  cwt. 
$1.65  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2 


to  60c;  chickens,  live,  lb..  30  to  35c; 
dressed,  lb..  40  to  50c;  fowls,  live.  lb..  30 
to  3:>o :  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  50c;  turkeys, 
to  75c;  dressed,  lb.,  70  to 


lb.,  60 


live 

95c;  geese, 
lb..  55  to 
pair,  $1.40 
40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  70 
$1.10;  duck  eggs. 


live,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  dressed, 
60c;  ^guinea  hens.  live,  per 
to  $1.75;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb., 


to  SOc;  eggs.  90c  to 
$1 :  honey,  lb.,  40c ; 


75  to 


per  cap,  25  to  28c;  extracted,  qt., 

80c;  cheese.  Italian,  lb..  65  to  75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  90c  to  $1  ;  pears,  bu.. 
$L.dO ;  cider,  per  gal.,  25c;  hickory  nuts, 
bu.,  $3. 

Beans,  dry,  bu.,  $4  to  $7;  per  qt..  12 
to  2dc  ;  beets,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  cabbage, 
doz..  heads,  35  to  45c;  per  100.  $3;  red, 
per  doz.,  50  to  60c;  curly,  per  doz.,  45  to 
90c;  carrots,  bu.,  60c;  celery  hearts,  per 
doz.,  60  to  75c;  stalks,  doz.,'  50c;  garlic, 
lb.,  25c;  horseradish  roots,  bunch.  10c  • 
lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  Bos¬ 
ton,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  onions,  bu.,  $1  ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1  • 
pumpkins,  each,  10  to  15c;  potatoes,  bu., 
90c  to  $1;  romaine.  bunch,  5c;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bu.,  50c;  sage,  lb..  10c;  sauerkraut, 
lb.,  oc ;  turnips,  bu.,  50c;  squash.  Ilub- 


Appies,  dull;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.2o ;  McIntosh.  Spitzenburg,  $1.75  to 
Kl£gs>  ?1-25  spy.  $i  to 

$1.25  ;  Greenings,  Wolf  River,  75c  to  $1  • 
seconds,  40  to  60c.  Potatoes,  easy ;  good 
to  fancy  whites,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.20 ;'  second 
grade.  50  to  65c;  sweets,  hamper,  $2.50 
to  $2.75. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  cwt.,  $10  to  $12; 
marrow.  $9.50  to  $11 ;  pea  and  medium, 
$6  to  $7.  Onions,  easy ;  home 
bu.,  $1  ’  “ 

$1  to 

VEGATABLES 

Vegetables,  unchanged;  beets,  bu.,  50 
to  80c;  carrots,  60  to  80c;  cauliflower. 
$1—5  to  $2.50;  spinach,  75c  to  $1;  tur 
nips,  yellow.  70  to.  SOc;  white,  90c  to  $1 
celery,  bunch,  50  to  90c ;  lettuce,  Florida 
uimper,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  endive,  lb.,  18  to  20c 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c;  pars 
35c;  squash,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $2 
10-lb.  basket,  $2  to  $2.25. 

SWEETS — NUTS 

o~IIon,ey’  9uiet;  light  comb,  lb.,  37  to 
•>Sc;  dark,  32  to  35c.  Maple  products, 
quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  30  to  3Sc ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2.40,  Nuts,  steady,  butternuts, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  black  walnuts,  lb.,  5  to 
<e;  chestnuts,  Italian,  12  to  14c. 

Feed  , 

Hay  quiet;  bulk  Timothy,  ton,  $28  to 
$30;  clover  mixed,  $25  to  $27.  Wheat 
bran,  ton,  carlot,  $32.50;  middlings, 
’Io9‘n2  ’  red  dog,  $42.50 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$35.25 ;  oilmeal,  $41;  gluten,  $52.50; 
hominy,  $40.50;  oat  feed,  $18;  rve  mid¬ 
dlings,  $32.  j.'w.c. 


POTATOES 

Maine,  $1.75  to  $2  per  100 
track ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.75  to 
per. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bbl.;  celery, 
white,  $1.50  to  $2.25  bu.  box  ;  paschal,  $3 
to  $4  ;  cucumbers,  $12  to  $30  bu.  box  ;  let- 
7°  to  bu-  box ;  spinach,  $1  to 
$1.50  bu.  box;  squash,  native,  $75  to  $100 
b™;  Western,  $50  to  $85;  string  beans, 
$2  to  $5.50  basket ;  beets.  $1.25  to  $2  bu. 
box;  carrots,  75c  to  $1.25  bu.  box;  tur- 
'?0c  to  $1  b"-  box ;  Cape,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  bag ;  peppers,  $3  to  $5  crate  ;  pars- 
to  $1.25  bu. ;  radishes,  $1.50  to 
$2.50  bu.  box ;  cauliflower,  50  to  $1.50  bu. 
box  ;  Brussels  sprouts,  12i/2  to  15c  qt. ; 
hothouse  tomatoes,  35  to  40c  lb. 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy, 
high-scoring  goods,  58  to  60c,  the  latter 
for  jobbing  sales ;  extras,  57c;  extra  firsts, 
do  to  56c ;  firsts,  41  to  49c ;  seconds,  35 
to  40c ;  sweet  creamery,  choice  to  fancy, 
•:>9  to  61c ;  fair  to  good.  48  to  58c  ;  ladle- 
packed,  as  to  quality,  26  to  SOc ;  (lacking 
stock,  IS  to  24c ;  fancy  brands  of  nearby 
prints  were  jobbing  at  66  to  68c;  good 
to  choice,  56  to  65c;  fair.  53  to  55c. 

Fggs 

*  Nearby  firsts.  <  t  to  79c  doz. ;  current 
i eceipts,  75c  doz. ;  estem  extra  firsts 
76  to  (8c;  firsts,  12  to  74c;  inferior  lots 
lower;  fancy,  carefully  selected,  candled 
eggs  were  selling  at  89  to  90c,  and  fair 
to  choice  at  81  to  88c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  38c;  chickens,  29  to  34c; 
turkeys,  45  to  50c;  ducks,  34  to  36c; 
geese,  28  to  32’c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  choice,  55  to  60c; 
good,  35  to  45c;  chickens,  32 
broilers,  42  to  45c;  fowls,  31 


Marrow,  1UU  lb» . 

Pea . 

.  8  7* 
4  75 

@  9  00 

Medium  . 

Red  Kidney  . 

5  50 
9  SO 

@  5  75 

White  Kidney . 

15  50 
9  50 

Yellow  Eye . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

3  50 

3  50 

2  75 

Greening . . 

. . .  •••••••••••••« 

York. . . . 

@  5  50 

King . 

McIntosh . 

3  00 

4  50 

@  5  50 

bu.  bkt . 

Pears,  bbl....  . 

75 

3  00 

@  1  50 

Cranberries,  bbl  _ 

POTATOES 

9  00 

@15  00 

Long  Island,  165  lbs., . 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . ”  " 

.3  75 

.2  50 

3  50 
75 

@  4  25 
@  2  75 
@  4  00 
@  2  00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  jq 


Beets,  100  bunches . 

2  Qfl 

Cabbage. ton . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl,  basket . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

.  75 

50 

@  1  50 

Squash,  bbl . 

Egg  Plants,  bn . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Romaine,  bu . . . . 

.  3  00 

.  1  50 
.  1  00 
.  3  00 
.  4  00 

@6  50 
@  2  00 
®  3  00 
@  7  00 
@  7  00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

30 

2  50 

@  60 

Cel  ry.  Large  crate . 

Cauliflower,  bbl. . . 

.  1  50 

@  3  00 

.  1  25 

@  1  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

.  36  00 
.34  00 
.31  00 
99  00 

@38  00 
@35  00 
@33  OO 

'Mover,  Mixed  . . 

Straw,  Itye . 

Oat  and  wheat . 

.28  00 
.20  00 
.13  00 

@36  00 
@22  00 
@15  00 

GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York;  Wheat  No.  2  red,  $1.99;  corn, 
No.  2  yellow,  98c;  oats.  No  2  ‘ 

60c ;  rye,  $1.79 ;  barley,  95c. 


white, 


fair  to 
to  38c ; 
to  34c ; 


ley,  25  to 
tomatoes, 


ducks,  38  to  42c ;  geese,  34  to  36c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $2  to  $5.50 ;  oranges, 
Florida,  box,  $1.55  to  $6.20;  grapefruit, 
l1  lorida,  box,  $1.30  to  $5 ;  tangerines, 
Florida,  half-box.  $1.20  to  $3.40;  cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  God.  crate,  $2.50  to  $4.50: 
bbl.,  $10  to  $15.50. 

VEGETABLES 

potatoes,  Pennsylvania,  100  lbs. 
fancy,  $1.40  to  $1.80;  choice, 
$1.35.  White  potatoes,  Jersey, 
basket — No.  1.  50  to  70c:  No.  2, 
35c.  Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  %- 
bu.  basket — No.  1.  $1  to  $1.25;  No.' 2  40 
to  65c.  Cabbage,  ton,  $10  to  $20.  Onions, 
100-lb.  sack,  75c  to  $1.50.  Beets,  old, 
bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Carrots,  old,  bbl., 
$1.75  to  $2.50. 


niDES  AND  SKINS 

Prices  quoted  at  New  York  on  country 
slaughter  steer  hides  are  10  to  12c;  cow's 
and  bulls, ^7  to  9c.  Horsehides  have  sold 
fFom,  $2. <o  to  $3.50  each.  Country 
slaughter  calfskins,  from  9  to  12  lbs 
$1.50  to  $1.60;  lighter,  75c  to  $1.25. 


White 
— Extra 
$1.20  to 
%-bu. 

25  to 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter— Best  . $.63  to 

™-nairTto  good . 69  to 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores . 

Bottled,  Grade  A . 

Certified  . 

Heavy  cream,  y2  pint...'.. 

Cheese,  lb . 45  to 

Eggs— Best  . 90  to 

_  Fair  to  good . . . 65  to 

Fowls  . .  to 

Turkeys  . 55  to 

t  hickens  . 45  to 

Lamb  chops  .  .50  to 

Potatoes,  lb . .03  to 


$.64 

.62 

.14 

.21 

.28 

.30 

.50 

1.00 

.80 

.50 

.60 

.50 

.65 

.04 


doz.  bunches,  60c ; 


vegetable 

popcorn, 


o.vs- 

bu., 


bard,  bu.,  75c ;  per  lb.,  2c 
ters. 

$1.50 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $28;  hay,  No.  1, 
ton,  $28;  No.  2.  $23  to  $25;  No.  3,  $20; 
rim o thy,  ton,  $28;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $13; 
wheat,  $15. 

ROCHESTER  LOCAL  MARKETS 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  16  to  24c  • 
forequarters,  lb.,  12  to  18c;  hindquarters,’ 
lb.,  18  to  25c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  heavy,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  22  to  25c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
18  to  20c;  mutton,  lb.,  16  to  18c;  veal, 
lb.,  20  to  25c. 

Live  fowls,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  roosters,  lb., 
°2  to  25c;  live  broilers,  1%  to  2  lbs.,  32c; 


live 


geese, 
JO 


lb. 


lb.,  55  to  60c : 


live  ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c 
28  to  30c;  live  turkeys, 
eggs,  85  to  90c. 

Apples,  per  100  lbs.,  Kings,  $1  to 
^1.25;  Greenings,  80  to  90c;  Baldwins, 
"0c  to  $1  ;  Spys,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  apples,  best, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Beets,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
beads,  $2.50  to  $3;  cabbage,  ton,  $7  to 
8;  per  doz.  heads,  40  to  SOc;  per  100 
heads^  $2.50  to  $3;  carrots,  bu.  65 
‘o  75c;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50  to 
60c ;  lettuce,  head,  doz.,  75c  to  $1  ;  com¬ 
mon,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40e;  onions,  dry, 
bu..  60  to  70c;  potatoes,  bu.,  95c  to  $1  ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  pumpkins,  doz., 

•  )0c  to  $1  ;  radishes,  hothouse,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  4  to  5c; 
turnips,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c;  watercress,  per 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  medi- 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Extras,  assorted,  spruce  tubs,  5414  to 
ooc;  ash  extras,  54  to  54 %c;  boxes  and 
prints,  55  to  56c;  firsts,  44  to  51c;  sec¬ 
onds,  38  to  42c;  dairy  butter,  35  to  40c- 
renovated.  41  to  42c;  bekl  extras,  50  to 
; ,’lc  ’  held  firsts,  43  to  48c;  held  seconds, 
38  to  42c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  hennery  and  nearby,  93  to  95c ; 
Eastern  extras,  83  to  85c;  Western  ex- 
tras,  82  to  84c;  Western  extra  firsts,  80 
to  81c;  Western  firsts,  77  to  78c;  stor¬ 
age  extras,  62c ;  storage  firsts,  57  to  60c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

North  and  Eastern  dry  packed :  Tur¬ 
keys,  60  to  65c;  chickens,  soft.  4%  lbs. 
up,  38  to  45c;  medium,  30  to  35c;  broil¬ 
ers,  43  to  45c;  fowls,  choice  large,  38  to 
40c ;  medium,  30  to  32c ;  pigeons,  per  doz., 
$3.50  to  $4;  squabs,  per  doz.,  $5  to  $7; 
V\  e.stern,  boxes  :  Turkeys,  choice  young, 
56  to  58c ;  fair  to  good,  30  to  40c ;  old 
toms,  47  to  48c;  chickens,  4%  lbs.  up,  36 
to  38c;  under  4  lbs.,  28  to  32c;  broilers, 
28J to  42c;  fowls,  414  lbs.  up,  35  to  36c; 
4  lbs.,  32  to  33c ;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  26  to  29c ; 
Western  dry  packed,  bbls. :  Turkeys,  old, 
47  to  48c;  young,  52  to  56c;  good  to  me¬ 
dium,  30  to  40c;  chickens,  4  lbs.  up,  32 
to  35c ;  under  4  lbs.,  27  to  30c ;  fowls,  4V. 
lbs.  up,  33  to  34c;  4  lbs.  up,  30  to  32c; 
under  4  lbs.,  25  to  27c ;  geese,  30  to  34c ; 
ducks,  33  to  36c. 

LIVE 

Fowl,  28  to  32c 
choice  lots  higher. 

APPLES 

Baldwins.  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  Greenings,  $3 
to  $4;  Northern  Spy,  $3.50  to  $5 ;  sweet 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

December  31,  1920 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers 
January  is  $3.18  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  addi- 
for  every  tenth  of  1 
over  3. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  Mb .  56 

Good  to  Choice  .  50 

Lower  Grades .  34 

City  made .  20 

Dairy,  best  .  52 

Common  to  good  . 35 

Paoklng  Stock .  15 

CHEESE 


tional 
butterfat 


for 


per  cent 


Eggs  for  Commercial  Hatcheries 

We  find  there  is  a  good  demand  from 
r  ebruary  Id  on  to  July  1  for  eggs  from 
purebred  flocks  for  hatching  purposes, 
growth  of  commercial  hatcheries  in 


The 


Whole  Milk,  fancy .  27 

Good  to  oholce .  24 

Sklma,  beet .  18 

Fair  to  good .  11 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  lanoy .  84 

Medium  to  good .  80 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  82 

Common  to  good .  70 

Gathered,  best,  white .  83 

Medium  to  pood,  mixed  colors  ...  75 

Lower  graues .  52 

Storage,  best . 63 

Common  to  good .  42 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers .  9  00 

Bulls  .  6  00 

Cows .  300 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 14  00 

Culls .  9  00 

Hogs . 50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3  50 

Lambs  .  9  00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

f  Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls 
35c ;  chickens.  30  to  35c ;  roosters 
22c;  ducks, 
turkeys,  44 
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57 

55 

44 
28 

54 

45 
22 

28 

26 

20 

16 

85 

83 

83 
75 

84 
80 
60 
64 

55 


@11  50 
@  8  00 
@  7  75 
@21  00 
@11)  00 
@  1 1  50 
@  5  50 
@  14  00 


30 

21 


to 

to 


33  to  34c ;  geese,  30  to  3Sc : 
to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


POULTRY 

;  chickens,  26  to  30c: 


Turkeys,  best . 

Com.  to  good . 

Chickens  oholce  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

.  57 

.  43 

@  60 
@  54 

@  45 

@  40 

@  37 

@  74 

8  owl  s . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

@  40 

@11  00 
@  40 

Squabs,  doz . 

Geese . 

the  country  makes  it  possible  for  farmers 
or  poultrymen  with  good  flocks  to  market 
many  of  their  eggs  during  the  Spring 
months  at  a  price  better  than  secured  on 
the  commercial  market. 

There  are  a  few  precautions  that  one 
should  use  if  they  care  to  handle  eggs  for 
this  kind  of  a  market.  Poultrymen  oper¬ 
ating  hatcheries  desire  eggs  from  year-old 
hens  generally,  rather  than  pullets,  so 
that  if  the  pen  of  hens  can  be  kept  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  pullets,  it  will  be  possible 
to  provide  these  wants.  There  should  be 
one  rooster  to  every  12  or  15  hens.  We 
ordinarily  do  not  force  our  flock  to  heavy 
Winter  production ;  that  is.  the  farm 
flock,  of  course,  must  produce  some  eggs 
through  the  Winter,  but  is  not  forced 
heavily,  and  therefore  the  eggs  in  the 
Spring  months  are  more  valuable  than  if 
the  hens  had  been  laying  constantly. 

To  ship  to  commercial  hatcheries  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  our  own  crates, 
which  are  made  heavier  than  ordinary  egg 
crates  and  stand  the  rack  of  shipping  and 
returning  much  more  safely  than  cheap 
crates.  Our  name  is  nicely  stenciled  on 
those  crates  so  that  they  do  not  become 
lost  and  they  may  be  used  throughout  the 
season. 

There  is  no  particular  feed  that  one 
needs  to  give  for  producing  eggs  for 
hatching  purposes.  Contrary  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  poultrymen.  our  experiment 
station  men  tell  us  that  the  hatchability 
of  eggs  is  not  influenced  by  the  amount 
of  meat  scrap  or  tankage  in  the  ration,  as 
a  good  many  think.  They  have  found 
that  hens  on  the  rations  with  even  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  meat  scrap  produce 
eggs  with  a  fertility  of  about  70  per 
cent,  which  is  about  as  high  as  any  com¬ 
mercial  hatchery  can  secure. 

Ohio.  CLARENCE  M.  BAKER. 
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Market  Your  Grain 

in  Egg  Cases 

% 

Grain  prices  are  low — egg  prices  are  high.  The  great  item 
of  cost  in  egg  production  is  feed — so  the  more  cheap  grain 
you  turn  into  high-priced  eggs,  the  bigger  your  profits. 

You  have  the  feed  and  the  hens.  Now  work  this 
profitable  combination  to  the  limit.  Give  your  birds 
a  varied  ration  —  feed  it  freely  —  get  eggs  NOW  — 
beat  the  grain  market — cash  in  on  the  high-level  egg 
market.  And  you’ll  be  doubly  sure  of  a  big  egg 
“harvest”  by  mixing 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

with  the  feed.  This  great  poultry  tonic  and  conditioner 
quickly  puts  hens  in  laying  condition  and  offsets  the  strain 
of  heavy  laying  so  they  keep  on  shelling  out  the  eggs.  It 
supplies  many  needed  things  lacking  in  the  winter  feed  — 
keeps  the  egg-making  machinery  working  steadily  and  effec¬ 
tively.  It  enables  you  to  “market  your  grain  in  egg  cases,’' 
to  your  great  advantage. 

Expert  poultrymen  who  make  a  specialty  of  this  hen 
business  and  study  it  carefully  find  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
a  big  help.  That’s  why  they’re  spending  their  money  for  it. 
You’ll  find  every  dollar  paid  for  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
giving  big  returns  in  increased  egg  production. 

“Your  Money  Back  if  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied ’ 

Your  local  dealer  can  supply  you  with  the  genuine 
Pratts.  Rejuse  substitutes. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Toronto 


Makers  oj  Pratts  Animal  Regulator, 
Cow  Tonic,  Hog  Tonic,  Buttermilk  Baby 
Chick  Food,  Slock  and  Poultry  Remedies. 
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Incubator  &  Brooder 

I  both  are  made  of 
u  California  Kedwood. 

I  Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  triple  walls.cop- 
per  tank, nursery , egg  tea  ter, ther¬ 
mometer.  38  days' trill— money  back 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 
Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box89 


Racine, Wis. 


Detroit 


40-Egg  Size  —  Guaranteed  —  has 
ouble  walls,  copper  tank,  full-size 
ursery,  automatic  regulation 
tiermometer  held  so  that  chicks 
mnot  break  It  when  hatching. 

'etroit  Brooders,  l  too.  Double 
ailed,  hot  water  heated.  Write  for 
pecial  low  price  on  both  machines.  _ 

>etroit  Incubator  Co. 

leot.  HI  Merritt  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


P 


LANS  FOR  POULTR/  HOUSES 

All  Styles.  150  illustrations.  Also  copy  of  “  The  Full 
Egg  Basket.”  These  will  surely  please  you— send 
25c.  INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  50.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  hwans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J-  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


Makes  sure  and  quick  money  for  you- 
Greatly  benefits  your  fruit  crops.  Easily 
cared  for  by  women  and  older  children. 
Takes  little  room.  Small  cost  to  start. 

The  Root  Way  Pays 

We’ve  supplied  Beekeepers’ 
needs  for  50  years— bought  their 
extra  honey— taught  them  how 
bees  make  them  money.  Write 
us  for  handsome  free  booklet, 

‘‘Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.” 

Tell  us  your  occupation  and  if  you  keep 
bees  now.  We  can  help  you,  Wrfte  today. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
293  Main  Street  Medina,  Ohio 

8F 


1  ltx  To  produce  va- 

\|  por-bath  sprouts 

^'i  their  diastase, 

J  vegetable  milk.  grape  sugar,  etc., 
/that  bring  the  big  yields  In  eggs; 
f  to  change  nigh-price  grain  Into  low- 
price  egg-producing  fe®d.  Get  a 

Close-To-Natnre  Grain  Spronter 

Makes  your  dry  lots  profitable  in  summer  and  orings  the  egg s 
all  winter.  Pays  a  dividend  every  month  in  the  twelve.  We 
make  all  kinds  and  sizeB  of  sprouters  from  a  few  hens'to 
1,000.  Send  for  free  circular  on  Sprouted  Oats  and  Eggs. 

Close-To-Naturo  Co.,  7B  Front  St.,  Colfax,  la. 


Lost  Epps- 


Experimenting  with  egg#  these  days  costs 

money.  Hatching  high  priced  eggs  into  higher 
priced  chicks  is  profitable.  Then 
ment  with  uncertain  equipment? 


Buckeye  Incubators  take  all  the  gam¬ 
ble  out  of  hatching.  They  turn  every 
hatchable  egg  into  a  healthy,  vigorous 
chicks,  with  real  profit  to  you. 

You  take  no  chance  whatever  with  the  Buck¬ 
eye.  These  incubators,  from  the  65-egg  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  10,368  egg  Mammoth,  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  hatch  every  hatchable  egg,  and 
Buckeye  chicka  are  famous  for  size  and  vigor. 

Buckeye  Colony  Brooders  make  possible 
the  raising  of  every  chick.  They  have 
revolutionized  the  chicken  business.  They 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co., 


make  three  chicks  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  at  a  fourth  the  labor  and  a  third 
of  the  expense.  Sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  Burn  coal  or  kerosene,  self-regu¬ 
lating,  sanitary  and  economical. 

Buckeye  equipment  is  endorsed  by  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  experiment  stations  and  county 

agents  everywhere.  See  one  of  the  15,000 
Buckeye  dealers,  or  send  for  the  Buckeye 
catalog  that  shows  you  how  these  remarka¬ 
ble  incubators  and  brooders  make  poultry 
raising  more  profitable.  That  catalog  may 
mean  many  dollars  to  you.  W rite  direct  to  us. 

227  Euclid  Are.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


THE  HENYARD 


Concrete  Poultry  House 

I  wish  to  build  a  concrete  chicken  house 
100x20  ft..  6  ft.  in  back  and  8  ft.  high  in 
front.  How  do  you  recommend  concrete 
chicken  house  and  the  size?  I  have  lots 
of  small  stones  which  I  would  like  to  use 
in  mixing  in  concrete.  What  would  be 
the  proportion  of  cement,  sand  and  stones? 

Union,  N.  J.  f.  p. 

I  think  that  you  will  like  a  concrete 
poultry  house  of  the  dimensions  aud  size 
that  you  mention,  but  you  will  need  to 
make  ample  provision  for  ventilation 
through  front  windows  to  keep  the  in¬ 
terior  dry.  Moisture  from  the  inside  air 
condenses  so  readily  upon  cold  concrete 
walls  as  to  make  a  building  with  exposed 
concrete  seem  much  more  damp  than  one 
of  wood,  or  lined  with  wood.  For  this 
reason  some  do  not  like  concrete  con¬ 
struction  in  poultry  buildings.  You  will 
not  use  small  stones  in  making  concrete, 
but  they  may  be  bedded  in  concrete  walls 
to  the  extent  of  about  one-fourth  the 
amount  of  the  concrete,  to  save  the  latter 
material.  The  exact  proportions  of  the 
materials  used  in  making  your  concrete 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  their  quality. 
With  ordinarily  good,  clean  sand  and 
good  gravel  or  broken  stone,  one  part  of 
cement,  two  of  sand  and  four  of  gravel 
or  broken  stone  makes  suitable  concrete 
for  this  work.  Even  less  concrete  may 
often  be  used  in  the  mixture,  but  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  advise  it  without  definite 
knowledge  of  the  materials  to  be  used. 
If  you  use  concrete  blocks,  the  makers 
of  the  block  machines  will  give  directions 
for  the  proper  proportioning  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  to  be  used.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  and  Management 

-  What  is  the  best  ration  for  Leghorn 
breeders?  How  much  corn  and  scraps? 
How  many  cockerels  to  150  hens,  in  a 
pen  30x20  ft.?  What  ointment  to  apply 
to  cockerels’  combs  so  as  not  to  freeze? 
Would  you  give  the  same  ration  to  good 
mature  pullets  as  breeders?  How  man¬ 
age  with  hens  and  pullets  to  occupy  the 
laying  house?  The  pullets  should  go  in 
the  house  by  October  1,  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  hens  all  laying  well.  Should 
one  plan  to  breed  every  other  year,  or 
what?  What  is  a  good  tonic  for  molt? 

Pennsylvania.  M.  K. 

I  know  of  no  one  best  ration  for  breed¬ 
ers  ;  any  well-balanced  ration,  containing 
a  suitable  amount  of  animal  and  of  green 
and  vegetable  food  is  a  good  ration.  Corn 
or  wheat,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  may  well 
make  up  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
grain  ration,  to  be  supplemented  by  such 
grains  as  whole  oats,  barley,  buckwheat 
and,  possibly,  rye,  if  these  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Corn  and  wheat  are  the  two  lead¬ 
ing  grains,  though  the  addition  of  others 
lends  variety,  and  variety  is  probably  of 
some  value.  A  good  ground  grain  mash 
may  be  made  from  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  cornmeal,  ground  oats  or  gluten  feed, 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings  aud  beef 
scrap.  Cabbages,  mangels,  sprouted  oats 
or  other  green  and  vegetable  stuff  should 
be  provided,  and  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  is 
a  splendid  addition  to  both  the  diet  and 
the  litter.  Beef  scrap  should  form  about 
one-fifth  part  of  the  mash. 

Four  or  five  vigorous  cockerels  should 
be  sufficient  in  a  pen  of  150  Leghorns, 
much  depending  upon  the  cockerels  them¬ 
selves.  Vaseline  or  other  simple  grease 
is  used  upon  combs  and  wattles  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  freezing,  but  they  will  not 
prevent  it  if  the  temperature  goes  too  low. 

I  know  of  no  reason  for  giving  maturing 
pullets  a  different  ration  from  the  hens  in 
the  breeding  pen  and  laying,  unless  it  is 
desired  to  hold  the  pullets  back  ;  iu  which 
case  less  beef  scrap  should  be  fed. 

If  it  is  not  desired  to  breed  from  the 
pullets  aud  they  must  occupy  the  same 
pen  that  the  older  hens  do,  selection  of 
the  larger  eggs  for  setting  will  insure 
that  those  from  the  hens  will  at  least  pre¬ 
dominate.  There  is  no  harm  in  breeding 
from  fully  developed  pullets,  though  older 
hens  that  have  demonstrated  good  laying 
and  staying  powers  and  that  lay  larger 
eggs  are  superior  to  pullets  as  breeders. 

I  have  no  faith  in  panaceas  and  little 
in  tonics  or  regulators.  A  panacea  is  a 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  all  ills ;  only  the 
crudest  conception  of  the  action  of  medi¬ 
cal  agents  could  conceive  of  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  such  a  thing,  and  only  credulity 
could  accept  it.  As  for  tonics  aud  regu¬ 
lators,  what  are  they  to  tone  and  regu¬ 
late?  If  there  is  any  definite  disorder  of 
bodily  function  that  a  drug  or  other  rem¬ 
edy  will  relieve,  that  remedy  should  be 
given  for  that  purpose,  and  discontinued 
when  its  purpose  is  accomplished.  To  as¬ 
sume  that  there  are  substances  that  wil 
restore  “tone”  or  healthy  function  to  the 
various  organs  of  the  body  and  that  can 
be  combined  in  a  mixture  from  which 
each  organ  will  pick  out  the  particular 
substance  that  it  needs  is  to  indulge  a 
pleasant  but  wholly  fallacious  couception 
of  remedial  agencies.  Such  a  mixture 
would  indeed  be  a  tonic  and  regulator, 
but,  unfortunately,  “there  ain’t  uo  such 
animal.”  Wholesome  food  and  healthful 
surroundings  are  the  only  tonics  needed 
by  fowls.  If,  in  spite  of  these,  disease  or 
milder  disorder  appears,  it  should  be 
treated  as  its  character  requires,  m.  b.  d. 


Prize  birds  are 
fed  right  from 
the  start 


The  development  of  good  stock  begins 
with  the  first  feed  they  get. 

Not  only  does  H-O  STEAM "COOICED 
CHICK  FEED  give  you  more  lice 
chicks  from  every  hatch  but  it  promotes 
rapid,  vigorous  growth. 

¥J  STEAM-COOKED 

HU  CHICK  FEED 

is  the  right  combination  of  bone  and 
muscle  building  material.  Chicks 
mature  more  rapidly  on  it  and  develop 
big,  healthy  frames. 

What  successful  breeders  say : 

Sebring;  Ohio,  Noo.  29,  1920 
The  H-0  Company ; 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

For  a  number  of  years  we,  as  many 
other  poultry-men  experienced  the  dis¬ 
appointments  of  heavy  chick  losses. 

We  soon  found  that  our  losses  were 
due  largely  to  bowel-troubles  caused 
by  the  use  of  chick  feeds  contain¬ 
ing  sour  or  mouldy  grains.  We 
tested  many  different  feeds  in  search 
of  a  satisfactory  chick  feed  and  were 
rewarded  by  our  trial  of  If  -  O 

STEAM  -  COOKED  CHICK 
FEED.  Since  our  first  test  we  have 
used  no  other  chick  feed  and  have 
been  able  to  produce  more  winners 
and  exceptional  breeding  stock  than 
ever  before,  because  of  the  fine  start 
our  chicks  have  been  able  to  get.  We 
would  just  as  willingly  try  to  keeP 
house  without  a  cook  stove  as  try  to 
raise  chicks  without  H-0  STEAM- 
COOKED  CHICK  FEED. 

(signed)  Yours  sincerely , 

R.  E.  Smoyer. 

H-O  STEAM- 
COOKED  CHICK 
FEED  is  packed  in 
handy  five  -  pound 
packages,  durable, 
space -saving  and 
just  the  right  size  to 
feed.  Also  put  up  in 
the  usual  size  bags 
100,50,25 and  lOlbs. 

Insist  that  your 
dealer  gives  you 
H-O  STEAM- 
COOKED  CHICK  FEED  and  get  the 
profits  from  live  chicks. 

Write  for  free  samples,  prices  and 
descriptive  folder. 

The  H-O  Company 

Feed  Department,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  office,  J.  J.  Campbell,  Mgr.,  P.0. 1436 


Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels 
Pullets,  Eggs,  S.C.W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
B.  P.  Rocks 

From  high  laying,  pure¬ 
bred  farm  range  stock 
that  will  multiply  your 
poultry  profits.  Illus¬ 
trated  folder  free.  Writ# 
for  it  now. 

G.  F,  G  I  B  S  O  N 
Box  100 

Galen  Farms,  Clyde,  N.  V. 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs,  Price  list  free.  Pine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  Art  Desk  Calendar  10c.,  or  both  for 
15  cents,  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  S0UDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


agents  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rurab 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  anto. 

Address: — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PEN  FIELD 

The  new  starched  collar  model 

SUDewelI 

**  COLLARS  N 

Save  Your  Tie,  Time  and  Temper 

Hall,  Hartwell  A  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

BARRON 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Big,  husky,  ranee  raised  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trapnested  breeders 
with  egg  records  over  1*00.  All  stock  guar¬ 
anteed  to  he  as  represented. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Cambridge  Springs  Ponn. 

CERTIFIED  COCKERELS  ITS"  ii^'Xr!! 

hatched.  Pedigreed  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  males  of  i  lie  best 
type  and  breeding. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

by  introducing  Porter’s  Certified  Cockerels,  which  arc 
bred  from  pedigreed  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk- 
white  eggs.  This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that 
our  certified  males  and  hens  reach  the  top  notch  of 
excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor.  Several  hundred 
grown  pullets  and  breeding  hens  at  $3.00.  Place  your 
order  now  for  hatching  eirgs  from  our  certified  breeders. 
Send  for  catalogue.  FA  It  LEY  POUTER,  Box  >V,  Sodti*,  N.  Y 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  200  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  lOO  yearling  cocks 
hied  from  certified  layers.  Price  SS.I  each. 

In  lots  of  10  or  more  S3  each.  Bargains 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  hook¬ 
ing  orders  for  baby  chicks,  1921  Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

OVER  A  HUNDRED  CHOICE  BIRDS 

raised  and  now  (Dec.  20th)  running  on  free  range 
in  the  pines  of  South  Jersey,  to  select  from.  Bight 
type.  Bred  right.  Can  spare  a  few  more  hatching 
eggs  during  January  and  February.  This  strain  has 
been  making  good  for  over  fifteen  years. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Improve  the  Laying  of  Your  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

by  using  our  Cockerels  from  trapnested  hens.  Prices  and 
records  ns  follows:  180  200  eggs,  $4;200-210,  $f» ;  410-220,  #0 : 
820-214,  $7'.  Sired  by  Cockerels  whose  dams  laid  not  less 
than  250.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VALLEY  EGG  FA  It  M ,  LITTLE  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

Barron  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  egg-a-day  line  is  America’s  heaviest  flock  aver¬ 
age  layers.  Now  booking  baby  chick  orders  for 
spring  delivery  from  pedigreed  males  of  265-282  rec¬ 
ords.  Circular  free.  Win.  D.  Seidel,  Strawberry  Ridoe,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  WIN 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place,  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  *or  52  weeks, 

I, 052.  A  Iso  high  Barred  Rock  hen.  Total,  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES,  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

mA-KTCAsIS  HOCKllS 

Pullets  and  Breeders,  *5  up.  Cockerels,  SI  0,  SI  6,  $20. 
Winners  Storrs  contest  1918-1919.  First  and  second  pen 
and  three  highest  hens — 282-281-273  eggs  1919-1920  contest. 

J.  F.  FRANCAIS, Westhampton  Beach,  L.  X.,  N.Y. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  Years  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  Georgetown,  Del. 
Carl  M.  Scarborough.  Manager 

COCKERELS-Barred  P.  Rocks 

from  trap-nested,  bred-tn-lay  stock.  Husky,  farm 
raised  stock  at  $5  to  $10  each.  Guaranteed. 

G,  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  494,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— FIFTY  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

Laying  or  about  to  lay.  Any  quantity.  $3  each.  First 
come,  lirst  served.  Geo.  II  ease  hen,  \V  usliliigtoii,  N.  J, 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Prices  reasonable.  LOUIS  M.  WILLS,  Yountnitowii,  n.  y. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  I*  A  K  A  I>  I  S  K 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  B,  Paradise,  Penna. 


RABBITS 


m 


n.LL|i.  All  prominent  Species 
naDDITS  Exhibition  and  Breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Rab¬ 
bits  50c.  Department  A.  JQSFPH  BUNK 
428  Highland  A»e.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  T. 


Respiratory  Trouble 

A  number  of  my  chickens  are  ailing 
with  a  disease  which  causes  them  to  walk 
around  gasping  for  air.  They  also  have 
diarrhtea.  They  are  kept  in  a  small  back¬ 
yard  enclosure,  and  are  fed  with  scraps 
from  the  table,  grain,  etc.  What  its  this 
disease,  and  what  is  the  remedy?  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  gasping  for  air  indicates  some  ob¬ 
struction  in  the  organs  of  respiration, 
such  as  may  be  caused  by  catarrhal  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  or  the 
more  severe  inflammation  of  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia,  or  by  the  presence  of  fungus 
growths  derived  from  moldy,  musty  litter. 
Exposure  of  the  fowls  to  cold  drafts  or 
damp  quarters  predisposes  to  any  of  these 
affections  by  diminishing  the  bird’s  power 
of  resistance.  The  affected  birds  should 
he  placed  in  dry.  warm  quarters  and  fed 
upon  soft,  easily  digested  food,  while  any 
known  causes  of  trouble  are  removed. 
Cracks  which  permit  cold  drafts  upon  the 
fowls  while  upon  their  perches  should  he 
closed,  their  quarters  should  be  made 
clean  and  dry,  and  the  use  of  old.  musty 
leaves  or  other  similar  unhealtliful  litter 
should  be  avoided.  Strong,  vigorous  birds 
will  recover  from  attacks  of  moderate 
severity,  hut  the  weaker  members  of  the 
flock  are  likely  to  succumb.  m.  b.  d. 


Fattening  Capons 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  re¬ 
garding  White  Wyandotte  capons?  I  am 
going  to  take  these  capons  at  four  months 
of  age  and  feed  them  in  the  best  possible 
way.  What  ration,  in  your  opinion,  will 
bring  them  to  market  size  the  quickest? 
Will  one  cent  a  day  feed  them  in  good 
shape?  IIow  much  should  these  birds 
weigh,  average  stock  and  well  fed.  at 
8  and  10  months  of  age?  H.  J.  F. 

Rhode  Island. 

Capone  of  this  breed  should  weigh  from 
10  to  12  lbs.  when  ready  for  market,  they 
usually  being  kept  for  about  10  months 
to  reach  their  full  development.  A  grow¬ 
ing  ration  is  fed  for  the  first  months,  this 
consisting  of  cracked  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  for  whole  grains  and  some  such  com¬ 
bination  as  equal  parts  of  cornmeal. 
wheat  middlings,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran 
and  meat  scraps  as  a  mash.  This  latter 
should  he  fed  moistened  to  a  crumbly 
state  to  induce  the  largest  possible  con¬ 
sumption.  During  the  last  four  to  six 
weeks  a  more  fattening  ration  is  fed,  this 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  corn- 
meal  and  ground  oats.  A  finishing  ration 
of  2  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  1  lb.  ground  oats, 
1  lb.  of  wheat  middlings  and  8  lbs.  skim 
or  buttermilk  may  he  fed  for  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks.  When  feeding  heavily  in 
finishing,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cloy 
the  appetites  of  the  birds  and  get  them 
“off  their  feed.” 

Costs _  vary  so  with  the  price  of  feeds 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  figures  of 
real  value.  The  Indiana  Experiment 
Station  found  that  it  cost  $1.66  to  raise 
a  9%-lb.  Plymouth  Rock  capon  in  1916; 
the  following  year  the  cost  had  increased 
to  $2.32.  It  is  probably  quite  safe  to 
say  that,  where  all  feeds  must  be  pur¬ 
chased.  it  will  require  a  very  excellent 
market,  indeed,  to  permit  the  grower  to 
show  any  profit.  m.  b.  d. 


Grand  Lecture  Program 

Madison  Square  Garden 
New  York  City 

January  18-22  Inclusive 

Best  talent  in  the  United  States.  Fine  Poultry, 
Waterfowl,  Bantams,  Wild  Birds.  Big  display  by 
Dept.  Agriculture,  Washington,  I).  C.  and  Cornell. 

The  World’s  Leading  Exhibition 

Be  sure  and  see  this  wonderful  display,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.  City,  Jan.  18-22.  Don’t  forget. 


COCKERELS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  trap-nested  Hens.  Records  above  225  eggs. 
Sire’s  Dam,  684-eggs  in  three  years.  None  bet¬ 
ter— few  ns  good.  Si 5  to  8810  each. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Tom’s  River,  N.  J. 


that 

Pap 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  beat  heavy 
crr  strains  of  Keds,  Rocks.  I  e  thorns, 
Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  within  1,200 
miles  guaranteed.  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  Hill  pot.  Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Fnr  Colo  s  C.  W.  Orpington  Hons,  two  hundred  egg 
lUI  dale  strain.  Price  S3  each.  Pullets,  SZ  each. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Smith.  Mantua,  Ohio.  Route  31 ,  Box  1  1  3 

stu_E  Large  White  African  Guineas. 

“The  kind  that  drive  the  hawks  away,”  S3  each. 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGli,  "  The  Locusts,”  Brockport,  New  York 

For  Sale-White  Holland  Turkeys  N.w'iwu 
A  Few  Handsome  i/fc  Wild  Turkeys  H°ens8»nd‘ 

Toms,  $10  to  $25.  Mrs.  JESSE  C.  LUKENS,  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Px. 

White  Wyandotte  cockerels.  Selected  for 

pedigree,  egg  type  and  vigor.  $5.00  and  $7.50. 

UEKKn  ilOUflllT  K1HM,  Itox  K.  Columbia,  Conn. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and  WantfiH-Amfiripan  nnrninimiftfiftpIrerftU  w- H  *DKINS 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK.  S.in.r.ill.,  N.  J.  I  ndlUBU  AflltiilLdn  UUUliniqUe  OOCKBrBIS  Sko.,,?.  v». 


The  State  of 


Makes  You  l  his 
Bargain  Offer 

The  State  Land  Settlement  Board  of  California  will 
sell  bona  fide  homeseekers  an  irrigated  farm  of  20  or 
40  acres  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  with  36^  years  time 
for  deferred  payments 


These  farms  are  in  Farm  Land  Unit  No.  % 
consisting  of  1540  acres  in  Merced  County, 
the  heart  of  the  famous  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
and  will  be  offered  to  bona  fide  homeseekers. 

These  carefully  selected  lands  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  State  of  California  for  settle¬ 
ment  purposes.  A  complete  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem  is  being  installed.  Price  per  acre  varies 
according  to  location.  Five  per  cent  of  pur¬ 
chase  price  payable  when  deal  is  made;  re¬ 
mainder  in  semi-annual  installments,  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  36 years,  with  interest 
at  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

When  this  unit  is  exhausted,  other  similar 
tracts  will  be  opened  up  as  rapidly  as  land 
can  be  prepared  for  the  new  settler. 

An  unusua  1  opportunity  to  acquire  a  small 
ranch  in  wintcrless  California,  at  a  minimum 
cash  outlay. 

All  deciduous  fruits  are  profitably  grown, 
and  alfalfa  is  a  paying  crop.  Ideal  conditions 
for  stock  and  poultry.  You  have  benefits  of 


established  communities.  Schools  are  ready, 
and  fine  roads.  The  various  fruit  associa¬ 
tions  have  a  remarkable  marketing  system. 
You  raise  the  fruit;  no  bother  about  markets. 

The  Santa  Fe  operates  five  trains  a  day 
from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  to  California. 
Two  of  them — the  California  Limited  and  the 
San  Francisco  Limited — are  solid  Pullman 
trains  with  dining  cars  all  the  way. 

The  Navajo,  Scout,  and  Missionary  carry 
standard  and  tourist  sleepers  and  chair  cars; 
meals  in  dining  cars  east  of  Kansas  City  and 
at  station  dining  rooms  west.  Meal  service 
for  all  trains  by  Fred  Harvey.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Limited  and  the  Missionary  have 
through  sleepers  by  way  of  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona. 

The  Santa  Fe  tourist  sleepers  are  comfort¬ 
able  and  you  save  about  half  the  berth  rate. 
Station  meals  also  are  economical — a  “square 
meal”  for  a  dollar 


You  (anform  MYearin  California 

'7“’  7.  _  O  J  J  ,  7?  m  ..  J  I  ^  7,  J,  7  I  /t  /  J  /  M  V  '  a  \  T  /i  7  an  a  7,  /» /  L  ai  Aai  L  7  /•  , xi  i . .  .'  J 


The  Slate  Board's  booklet  about 
these  lands  and  plans  for  financ¬ 
ing  improvements,  Santa  Fe  illus¬ 
trated  folders  descriptive  of  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  the  trip  there, 
mailed  on  request. 


Let  me  help  you  plan  your  trip. 

C.  L.  SeagravLS,  Superviser  of 
Agriculture,  Atchison,  Topeka  6 1 
Santa  Fe  Ry.,  pjo  Railway 
Exchange,  Chicago. 


CELLULOID  LEGBANDS 

10  colors,  8  sizes.  Tell  age  of  hens 
on  sight.  State  breed.  Circular  free 
25— 40c;  50— 70c;  100—  #1.30. 
Splralet  <’o.,  Huguenot  I’nrk,  N.  Y 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Breeding  Pens  $25  up.  Cockerels,  $5  up.  Won  last  years 
Storrs  contest  (Khode  Island  Red  class.)  Second  place 
this  year.  0EER  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Bex  34,  Short  F.lls,  H.  H. 

Hone’s  Crescent  Strain  of  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Dark,  rich,  red  cockerels,  $5.  Large, vigorous 
pullets,  laying,  $3  to  $3.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

I).  R.  HONK  _  Cherry  Valley,  N.  V. 

For  Sale-12  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Tiffany  mid  Tarbox  strains.  15  Ancona  cockerels, 
Shephard  and  Somers  strains.  All  early  hatch  and 
big,  vigorous  free-range  fowls.  A.  E.  Seidel,  Danville,  Pa. 

BARRON'S  Wliite  Wyandottes 

Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens  for  sale  from  stock  I  import, 
ed.  Records,  262  to  283.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Apalucldu,  Non  Turk 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  TIii”?“d  pfeS  r 

beauty  and  eggs.  MID0LEBR00K  POULTRY  FARM.  Himburg,  N.  T. 

White  Wyandotte  Pullets,  $2  ^2: 

sons  of  College  Queen,  $8.  INEZ  TAVI.OII,  Kelsey,  N,  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  A-No.  1  Regal  Dorcas  c’kTs,  6  to  7 
II  lbs.,  $3  each.  Guar,  to  please.  R.  HILL,  Senecx  Falls,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  weu  ,Ltu?ed: 

at  SB  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  A.  J.  KELT,.  1, Misdate,  Pa! 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  Hen.) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  and 
lay  more  and  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 
circular.  Dexter  P.  1  pliant,  R.  F.  0.  No.  2,  Itelmur,  N .  J. 

Jersey  BLACK  GIANTS 

Our  birds  have  won  more  prizes  than  any  others. 
All  live  stock  sold.  Eggs  for  hatching  only.  Polder 
cuts  and  pricelist.  Write  MARCT  FARMS.  Box  150.  Matiwan,  H.  J. 

Buff  Orpington  Cockerels  oo#r™S?;.#£  ».* 

Hutched  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Ife0ff“1 

strains.  $2.50  each.  J.  GUT  LESHER,  Northumbcdand,  Pi. 

S  0  Whitftl  p<rhnrn<!  phlcks-  Ten.Wks.  Pullets.  Pul- 
i,  to,,,  'ets-  Yearlings.  Standard  bred 

stock.  HIIH.Ni  PA  KM,  Kockttway,  New  Jersey 

1 00  Selected  Barron  hlorn  April  Pullets 

yearlings,  laying-$S.  EL  BRITON  FARM,  R.  1.  Hudson,  New  York 

High  Bred  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

81  °  to  S20;  hens,  S8  to  $1  5.  All  Fine,  Big  Bone 
and  Healthy.  E.  M.  K  EK  N.  HprlngvIIIe,  Indiana 

p°„RAA.Li_;IBOURBON  RED  turkeys 

iv^.V^W0,  Large,  strong,  Healthy  Birds. 
■ny  1  urkeys  took  lirst  prize  at  Auburn’s  Poultry  Show. 
Mis.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON, Venice  Center,  N.Y. 

BREEDING  TURKEYS 
M.  Bronze,  Narragansett  ami  White  Holland  Hens  and 
Toms.  Hairs  and  Trios  no  akin. 
WALTER  BROS.  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

Bourbon  Red  T urkeys  Mr,.  F1M.M.N,  n.y. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  Sa**-  “TV? 
Wild  Turkeys 


Toms.  $13-$15.  Hons, 
HTIU  M.  TYSON,  lUning  Sun,  SI  cl. 


FOR  SALE  Rrnn7o  T|,rI/0U0  from  world  famous  prize 
PURE  MAMMOTH  UlUnzB  I  UIKByS  ancestiy.  April  hatch 
K.  C  Khode  Island  Red  pullets.  8.  C.  White  Leghorn 
and  Partridge  Rock  Coekei  els.  I.  E.  CULLEN,  New  Albany.  Pa. 

Pure-Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  £*£2! 

Inclose  stamp.  I.  A.  WHEELER,  Maplewood  F.rm,  Ft  2.  Ma  X  ena,  N.Y. 

Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE 

Also  Best  Breeds  Chickens.  Write  Your  wants  Catalog1 
Free.  //.  A.  SOUDEIi,  Uox  29,  Setter  svi  lie.  /Yi. 

Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  K.  II.  ANDERSON,  Moore.sYlllc,  1ml. 

Finn  Rroorlc  Poultry. Tui keys, Geese,  Ducks.  Guineas. 
rmeUlGCUo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dog.,  stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM  Telford.  Pa, 

Toulouse  and  African  Gense  J, ”'"rte 

BARRED  FLOCKS 

A  few  bred  to-lay  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels 
at  $1  s  each.  Notice  our  Pen  No.  2,  Storrs  contest.  K.ggs 
and  chicks.  Kent  Poultry  Furin.  Cuzenovlu,  N.  Y. 


IMANTED— Vigorous.  White  Iloudnn  Cockerel  for 

II  utility  breeder.  Grodkowskx,  Southold,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

MALES 

AND 

CHICKS 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

#5  Each. 

Xow  receiving  orders  for  haliy 
chicks,  8833  per  1011.  Barrel  Post 
Prepaid.  Free  Circular.  Phone 
Plainsboro  628.  BUNGALOW 
POULTRY  F  A  It  M,  C.  H. 
CHANDLER,  Proprietor,  Monmouth 
J  unction,  N.  J . 


P 


ARDEE'S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


nilAlfC  EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW. 
UUtfAd  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
w  ^  w  pardEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N.Y. 


S  G  WHITF  I  FRHGRH  WYOMING  EGGS  from  high  record 
0.  U.  nnlic  LCUIlUnn  liens  and  pedigreed  cockerels 
$15  per  100.  Write  us  or  refer  to  K.  N.  Y.  of  Jan  1st. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

Cedar  burnt.  *’  V..V!  x1ulv7 

DARK  CORNISH 

mg  4  laying  pullets  anil  cockerel.  Bred  from  prize- whi¬ 
ning  stock.  Price,  $30  per  pen.  O.  «.  I,.  LEWIS,  Pauli,  f.i. 

MT.  RYDAL  FARM,  Amherst,  Va.  Breeders. 

ltegal  Wyandottes.  best  Buttercups  Hatching  eggs 
breeding  stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Club  member! 

For  Sale-5  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Cockerels.  Bargain.  $5  each.  ARTHUR  HAYNES,  Colurabiaville,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Red  Cockerels  { 

Long  Lane  Farm, 


Good  size.  Dark 
color.  GOOD 
LAYING  STRAIN. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

\  ibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Cockerels,  $5  and  $8 
Hatching  Eggs,  $1  2  per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryvilta.  N.  T. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Referring  to  the  transaction  between 
S.  C.  B.  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Moline 
Tank  Heater  Co.,  Moline,  Ill.,  referred  to 
in  last  week’s  issue,  we  desire  to  give  the 
firm  credit  for  a  further  refund  of  $5.08 
to  cover  freight  charges  and  the  10  per 
cent  deducted  for  repairs.  These  deduc¬ 
tions  should  not  have  been  made  from  the 
original  refund,  but  the  case  is  closed  fiow 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customer. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  asked  me  to  se¬ 
cure  for  him.  if  possible,  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  reliability  of  a  concern  which 
is  called  the  Hydro-United  Tire  Company, 
whose  principal  place  of  business  is  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  I  think  that  this  company  sells 
automobile  tires  by  mail.  If  you  have  any 
information  concerning  this,  enterprise, 
particularly  as  to  whether  it  is  legiti¬ 
mate  one  or  not,  I  will  appreciate  it. 

California.  a.  d.  S. 

The  Hydro-United  Tire  Company  of 
Philadelphia  is  incorporated  for  $1,000,- 
000,  all  common  stock,  value  of  shares  $1. 
The  moving  spirit  V  the  enterprise  is  J. 
II.  Phillips,  president,  who  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  Mead  Cycle  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago.  The  company  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  no  manufacturing  plant,  but 
has  a  working  agreement  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rubber  Company  of  Pottstown,  Pa. 

The  literature  soliciting  stock  subscrip¬ 
tions  is  characteristic  or  many  of  the 
other  automobile  tire  propositions  that 
have  nothing  substantial  back  of  them 
and  are  trying  to  sell' stock  in  the  com¬ 
pany  on  future  prospects.  The  company 
was  organized  in  September,  1919,  so  that 
it  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  old. 
In  the  appeal  for  stock  investment  there 
is  no  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  during  the  past  year  or  whether 
any  profits  were  made.  The  records  of 
the  officials  of  the  company  all  seem  to  be 
clear,  with  the  exception  of  the  treasurer, 
who  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  in  1916 
for  the  business  he  conducted  as  the  U.  S. 
Double  Tread  Tire  Company  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  with  a  schedule  showing  liabilities 
of  over  $100,000  and  assets  of  a  little 
more  than  $7,000.  Previous  to  this  time 
Mr.  Lindemann  was  engaged  in  the  jew¬ 
elry  business,  in  which  he  also  scored  a 
failure.  The  enterprise  can  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  prospect,  and  in  view  of  the 
present  condition  in  the  tire  trade,  not  a 
particularly  favorable  one. 

On  December  11.  1919,  C.  W.  Ellis, 
Jr..  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  sold  a  carload  of 
registered  Holstein  cattle  in  the  neighbor- 
ing  town  of  New  Oxford.  These  cattle 
were  shipped  in  from  New  York  State, 
were  tuberculin  tested  and  were  supposed 
to  have  passed.  A  lot  did  not  look  alto¬ 
gether  good  to  me.  and  I  called  Mr.  Ellis 
to  the  side,  and  in  the  presence  of  Messrs. 
Ovler  and  Spangler  of  this  place,  asked 
him  whether  he  would  stand  the  loss  in 
case  of  a  reactor  within  60  days,  should 
I  make  any  purchases.  To  this  Mr.  El¬ 
lis  agreed  :  consequently  I  bought  a  cow 
and  had  her  re-tested  within  the  time 
limit,  resulting  in  a  reactor  and  a  tuber¬ 
culous  cow.  as  she  proved  to  be  on  post¬ 
mortem  examination.  I_  took  the  matter 
up  at  once  with  Mr.  Ellis,  and  all  that  I 
have  been  able  to  get  out  of  him  was  a 
check  for  $50,  and  having  received  $40 
for  the  carcass,  ■would  make  a  credit  of 
$90.  which,  deducted  from  the  purchase 
price  of  8190.  would  leave  a  difference  in 
my  favor’  of  $100.  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  collect.  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  answer 
my  letters,  and  when  he  did,  simply  made 
promises  that  he  never  fulfilled.  I  am 
eending  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ellis’  adver¬ 
tisement.'  also  a  letter  of  Mr.  Benninger  s 
consignment  sale,  where  I  notice  he  is 
one  of  the  consignors,  which  goes  to  show 
that  he  is  still  at  it.  J-  c-  B- 

Pennsylvania. 

This  letter  tells  its  own  story.  We 
have  numerous  complaints  from  farmers 
who  have  had  transactions  with  Mr.  El¬ 
lis.  and  his  advertising  has  long  been  re¬ 
fused.  Mr.  Ellis  writes  in  response  to 
our  appeal  for  adjustment  in  the  case  in 
a  non-committal  way  and  suggests  that 
the  transaction  is  no  concern  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  The  record  should 
prove  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  our 
farmer  friends. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding*  the  financial  standing  of  the 
Eastern  Potash  Company  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  N.  J.?  I  have  been  approached  by 

salesman  selling  this  stock.  He  tells 
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a  story  of  the  wonderful  deposits  _  of 
potash  in  the  locality  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  of  the  remarkable  possibilities  of  an 
investment  in  the  stock  of  this  company. 

I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  inform 
me  whether  there  is  any  foundation  in 
fact  for  stories  of  potash  deposits  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  w.  c.  w/ 

New  York. 

There  is  a  green  sand  marl  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  con¬ 
taining  5-8  per  cent  of  potash.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  extracting  the  potash  is  pretty 
expensive,  but  with  the  “sky  high”  prices 
during  the  war  it  was  possible  to  procure 
it  profitably.  With  the  free  access  to  the 
markets  of  German  and  French  supplies 
we  doubt  the  Eastern  Potash  Company 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
supply.  Until  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
concern  can  produce  and  sell  the  goods 
profitably  in  competition  with  other 
sources  of  supply  we  could  not  advise 
farmers  to  part  with  their  savings  on  the 
prospects  for  this  stock. 

I  am  enclosing  a  circular.  Is  this  firm 
a  reliable  party  to  do  business  with?  I 
am  going  to  buy  quite  a  few  chicks  in  the 
Spring,  and  if  these  people  are  O.  K.  I 
will  do  business  with  them.  J.  w.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

The  National  Chick  Company,  Kansas 
City,  is  a  name  assumed  by  Marshal  H. 
Mason,  whom,  it  appears,  is  not  a  poul- 
tryman,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has 
no  hatchery.  He  is  offering  chicks  of  all 
breeds  and  in  any  quantities  at  bargain 
prices.  The  only  responsibility  wTe  can 
find  for  this  party  or  the  company  is  a 
fair-sized  bank  account.  It  5«  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  Mr.  Mason  has  made  ar¬ 
rangement  with  hatcheries  to  fill  orders 
which  he  may  receive.  There  are  possi¬ 
bilities  enough  for  trouble  over  baby 
chick  transactions  in  direct  dealings, 
where  the  man  who  receives  the  order 
knows  something  about  the  chicks.  To 
entrust  orders  to  a  company  of  this  kind 
we  should  regard  inviting  trouble.  It 
will  be  good  business  for  J.  W.  L.  to 
patronize  some  New  Jersey  hatchery  and 
avoid  the  danger  in  long-distance  de¬ 
liveries. 

Enclosed  find  circular  of  sex  indicator 
and  egg  tester,  which  is  not  expensive, 
but  looks  to  me  as  impossible.  What  say 
you?  We  dislike  to  encourage  fakers, 
and  appreciate  your  “Publisher’s  Desk.” 

Massachusetts.  a.  r.  H. 

The  claims  made  for  these  “sex  indi¬ 
cators  are  preposterous  as  w’ell  as  im¬ 
possible.  The  ouija  board  might  just  as 
reasonably  be  expected  to  tell  the  sex  of 
a  chick  which  will  be  hatched  from  an 
egg  as  these  contrivances  which  are  being 
sold  or  offered  for  sale.  We  haven’t  yet 
heard  from  anyone  foolisli  enough  to  buy 
one. 

I  am  enclosing  a  form  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  Poll-Ells  Corporation 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  How  are  they  rated, 
and  what  advice  can  you  give  me  on  the 
subject?  a.  K. 

New  York. 

From  the  letterhead  Poll-Ells  Corpor¬ 
ation  manufactures  airplanes  and  motors, 
with  capital  of  $5,000,000.  The  corpor¬ 
ation  claims  to  have  a  capacity  at  the 
Buffalo  plant  of  one  airplane  every  30 
minutes,  and  another  plant  with  four 
times  this  capacity.  A.  K.  is  offered  a 
position  with  the  company  with  the  con¬ 
dition  that  he  purchase  at  least  $500 
worth  of  the  stock.  The  corporation  is 
not  rated  by  our  commercial  agency,  and 
we  are  suspicious,  at  any  rate,  of  any 
concern  offering  employment  with  a  stock 
purchase. 

The  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  an  agent 
faker,  or  the  near  fakers,  is  just  to  men¬ 
tion  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  they  fade  right 
away.  F.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  never  claimed  universal 
approval.  It  never  di<^  enjoy  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  fakers,  or  near  fakers,  and  to 
be  entirely  frank  about  it,  we  never  felt 
that  we  merited  their  approval.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  was  asserted  by  publishers 
of  the  time  that  we  could  not  survive  a 
policy  of  open  publicity  of  their  schemes 
and  robberies.  It  was  claimed  that  our 
policy  of  publicity  for  them  would  offend 
and  hurt  all  classes  of  advertisers ;  but 
all  honest  advertisers  now  are  in  open 
league  against  the  faker,  and  some  of  the 
publishers  who  predicted  ruin  30  years 
ago  are  themselves  now  excluding  fakers. 
The  R.  N  -Y.  is  not  liked  by  its  enemies, 
but  it  is  entirely  content  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  devotion  of  its  friends. 
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Placing  the  r tinforc¬ 
ing  steel  of  Iht  dv9l 
Opening. 


A  Natco  Silo 

-*r> 

Costs  a  Little  More— 
Lasts  a  LOT  Longer 


IT  does  cost  more  to  build  with  ever- 
■I  lasting  Natco  Hollow  Tile  than  with 
materials  that  soon  decay,  but  it’3  far 
cheaper  in  the  long  run.  A  Natco  Silo  will 
not  rot,  burn,  burst  or  blow  down.  It  has  no 
hoops  to  tighten,  needs  no  painting  and  sel¬ 
dom  any  repairs.  |You  can  pass  a  Natco 
Silo  to  your  children  practically  as  good  as 
new.  Or  the  farm  will  brin^  more  should  you  wish  to  sell. 

Farmers  who  figure  costs  closely  are  using  Natco  Hol¬ 
low  Tile  for  silos,  dairy  barns,  hog  houses,  dwellings,  etc. 
Our  book  “Natco  on  the  Farm”  describes  and  pictures 
many  such  uses.  Send  for  it  today  —  no  charge. 
Ask  your  building  supply  dealerto quote  you  on  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

[National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

_ jl  1 1 7„  Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


23  Factories  assure  a  wide 
and  economical  distribution 


Foundation  and  bottom  courses  of  a  Natco  Silo.  Not*  iht 
still  air  spaces  and  the  sleel  reinforcing  bands. 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


Buy  your  Silo  Early. 
Send  for  the  Globe 
Catalog;  Now. 


With  the 
Globe  Silo  the 
extension  roof  idea  was 
introduced.  To-day  it  is  the 
only  extension  roof  with 
side  walls  so  nearly  straight 
that  silage  settles  level — no 
heaped  up  silage  exposed 
to  the  air. 

Learn  now  the  other  exclusive 
Globe  features,  the  special  early 
order  discounts  and  how  live 
agents  can  obtain  open,  profitable 
territory.  Send  for  Globe  Catalog. 

Globe  Silo  Company 

2-12  Willow  Street,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


The  strongest, 
handsomest  silo  made 

Invariably  chosen  by  architects  on  fine  estates, 
not  only  for  beauty  but  for  strength.  The 
Craine  will  withstand  the  severest  tests  or 
weather  and  weight,  because  of  its  triple 
wall  construction.  In¬ 
side  are  closely  fitted 
upright  staves ;  around 
these  is  heavy,  water¬ 
proof ,  f  rost-rasisting 
Silafelt ;  outside  is  the 
handsome,  protective 
spiral  Crainelox  cover¬ 
ing  that  binds  the  whole 
silo  into  one  compact, 
permanent,  rain-proof, 
frost-repelling,  leak- 
proof  structure  that 
keeps  the  silage  from 
freezing  and  spoiling 
and  saves  expense; 

Yeu  can  rebuild 
your  old  stave  silo 

into  a  Craine,  at  half 
the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Write  today  for  full 
particulars,  terms  and 
agency  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 
Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


More  dollars! 

Good  silage  makes  more 

milk  —  more  dollars.  Harder 
Silos  make  the  best  silage  be¬ 
cause  the  smooth, Sight,  wooden, 
walls  are  the  best  non-conduc¬ 
tors  of  heat. 

Send  for  free  booklet 
HARDER  MFC.  CORP. 
Box  11 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Green  Mountain 


JOIN  THE 

Quicksteppers 

See  Page  49 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Practical  stable  Floor 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  in  a  concrete 
COW  stable,  and  would  like  to  know  about 
'  using  wood  blocks  set  on  end  in  about  1 
in.  of  soft  cement  between  a  6-iu.  curb 
along  the  gutter,  and  a  concrete  manger 
for  the  cows  to  stand  on.  Would  sap¬ 
ling  or  second-growth  pine  do  for  the 
blocks?  Would  it  need  to  season  before 
laying?  What  would  be  the  least  thick¬ 
ness  in  such  a  floor ^hat  I  could  use  and 
expect  to  have  it  stay  down?  I  had 
thought  a  (i-in.  cube  would  do,  breaking 
points  in  each  tier.  j.  h.  t. 

Vermont. 

Porous  pine  blocks  would  not  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  floor  of  this  kind.  The  pine 
block  laid  in  an  untreated  state  woulc 
have  their  pores  open  and  the  end  grain 
exposed,  absorbing  moisture  and  swelling 
badly.  If  laid  tightly  enough  to  make  a 
good  floor  they  would  be  likely  to  crack 
the  curb  by  which  they  were  held  in 
place  when  they  began  to  swell  through 
the  absorption  of  moisture  and  stable 
liquids. 

One  of  the  essentials  of  a  stable  floor 
is  imperviousness  to  moisture.  It  shoult, 
not  absorb  moisture  to  any  degree,  bur 
be  capable  of  resisting  the  entrance  of 
stable  liquids  in  order  that  it  may  be 
kept  flushed  off  if  necessary  to  keep  it 
clean.  If  the  pine  blocks  could  be  so 
impregnated  with  water-resisting  filler 
that  they  would  not  absorb  liquids,  then 
they  might  safely  be  used.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  I  think  that  barn  equipment  com¬ 
panies  do  not  Care  to  recommend  any¬ 
thing  but  cork  brick  for  .the  purpose 
mentioned. 

It.  is  probable  that  the  reason  for  wish¬ 
ing  to  use  wood  beneath  the  cows  is  to 
secure  warmth  and  dryness.  If  the  regu¬ 
lar  concrete  floor  is  laid  on  a  bed  of 
cinders,  well  tamped  and  well  provided 
with  drainage  beneath,  much  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  from  cold  and  dampness  is  done 
away  with.  An  insulation  of  tar  paper* 
is  sometimes  laid  in  the  floor  for  the 
same  purpose.  E.  H.  S. 


PENN-POST  HOTEL  and  ANNEX 

304-300  \V.  31st  St.,  New  York  Citv.  5  minutes  from 
anywhere.  Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station  and  General 
Post  Office.  Newly  opened.  Furnished  exclusively  by 
Wanamalcer.  Well  heated  up-to-date  rooms  Steam,  tub 
and  shower  baths.  Transients,  $1.50  up.  Permanent,  $8 
up.  Reservations  by  wire  or  mail.  Telephone 514  Chelsea. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  to  work  on  farm;  must 
be  good  milker;  small  dairy;  $40  per  month 
and  board;  call  in  person  or  ’phone  42-M  Cold 
Spring;  no  attention  paid  to  letters.  CHESTER 
SMITH  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  good  clean  milkers;  must  be 
obliging  and  willing;  none  but  single  men 
need  apply;  one  who  understands  feeding  and 
care  of  good  stock;  everything  up-to-date  and 
nice  warm  barn  and  the  best  of  living  quarters 
and  good  board.  ADVERTISER  S163,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  MAN  wanted;  practical  in  fruit  cul¬ 
ture;  middle  age  and  married;  state  exper¬ 
ience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter;  new 
tenant  house  and  steady  employment  to  right 
party.  ADVERTISER  8162,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  small  one-man  Leg¬ 
horn  farm;  must  understand  all  poultry  work; 
good  opportunity  for  live,  agreeable  man;  state 
wages  expected  and  give  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  LION  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  Dover, 
N.  J. 


COMPETENT  mechanic  to  operate  and  maintain 
modern  farm  equipment;  $75.00  month,  up-to- 
date  house,  fuel,  light,  milk,  garden  produce; 
chance  for  advancement.  JAVA  FARM,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md. 


EXPERIENCED  married  herdsman  to  take 
charge  herd  registered  Holsteins;  must  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  feeding  and  fitting  for  test 
work;  wife  to  board  extra  men  in  dairy;  this  is 
a  real  opportunity  for  a  man  of  the  right  cali¬ 
bre;  very  pleasant  living  quarters;  in  reply  give 
all  particulars  as  to  experience,  references  and 
wages  expected.  BOX  232.  New  Castle,  Pa. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  hoys’  and  officers’ 
dining  rooms:  write  experience  and  age  first 
loiter.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Reliable  successful  farmer,  married, 
to  run  modern  equipped  farm  on  salary,  •  part¬ 
nership  or  share  basis;  state  basis,  experience, 
age,  references.  W.  F.  BOLTE,  Califon,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  on  gentleman’s 
place;  experienced  farm,  garden,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  and  general  care;  married;  no  children. 
ADVERTISER  8121,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT'LTRYMAN  desires  position;  superintendent- 
manager;  qualified  by  20  years’  actual  poul¬ 
try  breeding  experience;  selection,  mating,  egg 
production,  incubation,  brooding,  broilers,  roast¬ 
ers;  economic  feeder;  capable  and  hustler:  three 
years  in  present  place;  American;  married;  no 
children:  only  first-class  proposition  considered; 
particulars,  salary,  first  letter  appreciated.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  MANAGER,  disengaged  March  15th, 
1921,  desires  correspondence  with  owners  of 
large  estates  who  are  in  need  of  a  practical, 
energetic  manager;  three  years  present  position; 
modern  methods  of  farming,  up-to-date  machin¬ 
ery,  drainage,  construction  work,  tree  surgery; 
American;  Protestant;  married;  no  family;  age 
48;  references.  ADVERTISER  8153,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MR.  FARM  OWNER  or  recent  purchaser — 
Would  you  be  willing  to  hire  an  efficient  work¬ 
ing  manager  that  can  plant  and  develop  that 
poor  or  just  ordinary  farm  into  a  profitable  pay¬ 
ing  proposition?  ADVERTISER  8146,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  one  boy.  experienced, 
capable,  desires  position  working  manager, 
private  estate  or  going  commercial  plant;  slate 
salary,  particulars,  description  plant  first  let¬ 
ter:  references.  ApVERTISER  8154,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  1.  by  single  American,  age 
25.  responsible  position  on  large  modern  dairy 
farm  where  practical  experience  in  A.  R.  O. 
work  can  be  obtained,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement:  lifelong  experience  on  dairy  farm; 
versed  with  cattle,  horses,  crops,  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  records  and  accounts;  short  course  at  Cor¬ 
nell;  references  furnished  and  required.  HAR¬ 
OLD  WEDGE,  Norwich;  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  desires  position;  Guern¬ 
seys:  capable  in  all  departments,  A.  R., 
calves;  good  butter-maker.  ADVERTISER 
8148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER  open  for  position  March 
1  or  later  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  farm; 
practical  life  experience  all  branches,  managing 
of  men.  etc.;  Danish;  married,  with  family; 
best  reference;  at  present  Madison.  New  Jer¬ 
sey:  please  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  8165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  practical  farmer  and  vegetable 
gardener,  with  own  help  to  assist,  wants  to 
take  charge,  work  and  care  for  gentleman’s 
farm;  familiar  with  the  use  of  modern  machin¬ 
ery.  gas  engine,  good  caretaker,  horses,  cows, 
poultry  and  swine:  ready  for  business  about 
March  15.  EMIL  STABLE,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Balls- 
ton  Spa,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19.  wants  position  on  dairy 
farm;  $30  ii  month  and  board;  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  E.  ROOS,  5601  Third  Aveniie,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  unmarried,  four  years’  practical 
farm,  orchard,  tractor  anil  farm  machinery 
experience,  desires  position.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm;  practical  experience:  start 
January  or  later.  .T.  LAWRENCE,  251  East 
Ivingsbridge  Road,  New  York  City. 


FARMERS  wanted  as  local  representatives  TO  REM,  Our 
N»tlonnlIv  Advertised  SEEDS.  Possible  earnings 
$50  to  $100  weekly.  Write  STOKER  SEED  FARMS 
COMPANY,  Moorestown,  N.  ,1.,  for  particulars. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — -April  1,  1921,  a  working  foreman 
with  wife  on  a  farm  35  miles  from  New 
York;  40  acres  under  cultivation;  remainder  in 
woods;  3  horses,  4  cows,  chickens,  small  fruits, 
apple  orchard,  vegetable  garden,  etc.;  foreman’s 
house  with  bath  and  running  water;  two  men  to 
assist,  who  ;we  to  board  with  foreman.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
In  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  age.  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Married  farmer,  Dane  preferred,  for 
private  estate  near  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  as 
gardener,  March  or  April  1st,  1921;  must  un¬ 
derstand  vegetable  gardening,  flowers  and  green¬ 
house  work:  house  and  other  privileges.  PAUL 
D.  COOK,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager  for  dairy  and  general 
farm,  located  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ; 
bouse  furnished;  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  8109,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  or  three  experienced  farmers; 

married;  house  rent  and  all  privileges;  high 
wages  if  satisfactory.  CLARENCE  M.  ROCKE¬ 
FELLER,  Orchard  Farm,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  WOMAN  who  understands  brooding 
and  rearing  chicks  commercially:  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  SUGAR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Westwood,  N.  J.;  R.  F.  D. 


WANTED — A  reliable  man  as  farmer  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  of  70  acres  near  Ambler,  Pn.;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8137,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Night  watchman;  responsible,  ener¬ 
getic  and  a  caretaker;  wages  $50  jier  month 
and  home.  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

— - - - 1 

WANTED — Good  plain  cook  and  general  house- 
worker:  no  washing;  country  residence.  E. 
G.  CURRY,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WORKING  FARMER  wanted  for  fruit  farm  of 
about  thirty  acres  near  New  York;  must  un¬ 
derstand  thoroughly  handling  of  fruit  trees  and 
general  farm  work;  accommodations  for  three; 
wife  or  daughter  to  assist  with  housework  for 
small  family;  steady,  well-paying  position  for 
good  worker.  Apply  to  J.  R.  RAYMOND,  Room 
911,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York,  stating  exper¬ 
ience,  reference,  wages,  etc. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  for  general  housework 
for  two  living  in  country;  wages  $40  a  month. 
Write  AID,  General  Delivery,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mother’s  helper;  three  hoys,  7  and 
5  years  and  6  months;  $60.00  per  month; 
references  required;  bathe  baby,  care  of  under¬ 
wear  mending  and  rooms;  country  life;  subur¬ 
ban  accessories.  MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  SUTRO, 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


A  POT'LTRYMAN,  single,  having  had  both  col¬ 
lege  and  practical  training,  desires  a  position; 
American:  no  bad  habits;  open  at  once;  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  8139,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSI  I’lON  WANTED — A  poultryman  manager 
on  a  large  commercial  poultry  plant  is  open 
for  engagement  by  January  1;  highest  refer¬ 
ences;  moderate  salary.  Write  to  B.  RABKIX, 
The  Franco-American  Poultry  Co.,  Little  Falls] 


DO  you  want  a  herdsman,  dairyman,  poultry- 
man,  farm  assistants,  greenhouse  men,  farm 
foremen  or  other  farm  help?  We  have  a  few 
well  trained  men  available  on  March  1.  BERN- 
HARD  OSTROLENK,  .  National  Farm  School, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  ^  estate;  or  large  farm;  life  .experience 
in  handling  men,  stock  and  crops:  three  in  fam¬ 
ily;  salary,  $2,500  and  privileges:  can  give  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  S131,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSI  I  ION  WANTED — By  an  all  around  farm 
.  hand  with  life  experience  in  farming  and  all 
its  branches,  including  tractors;  son.  18  years 
old,  also  experienced  with  tractors  and  trucks; 
both  good  milkers:  one  girl,  13  years  old.  besides 
my  wife;  wife  will  care  for  poultry  or  raise  on 
shares;  can  take  position  any  time  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1  to  March  1.  ADVERTISER  8143,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wants  permanent  location 
on  grain  and  stock  farm;  large  place  with 
modern  living  conditions;  American  born;  with 
wife:  can  got  results  at  commercial  hog  and  cat¬ 
tle  feeding;  gilt-edge  references;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  date  for  interview.  ADVERTISER 
8141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

. — - - 1 

MARRIED  COUPLE,  with  boy  5  years,  want 
position;  man  as  general  farm  hand;  wife  for 
general  housework.  FRED  BECKER,  Box  115, 
Copiague,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position;  teamster  pre¬ 
ferred,  or  general  farm  work;  $75  per  month, 
including  board,  lodging  and  laundry;  references 
furnished;  Protestant.  ADVERTISER  8144,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wants-  position  on  large 
modern  farm;  dairy,  poultry  and  farm  crops 
a  specialty;  understands  A.  R.  O.  work  and 
purebred  stock :  three  places  in  15  years. 
ADVERTISER  8145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-FARM  FOREMAN  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  March  first;  married;  38;  what  do  vou 
nlTor?  ADVERTISER  8149,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  on  commercial  poultry 
farm  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York;  moderate 
wages,  board  and  room;  six  years’  experience. 
MAX  JACOBSON,  Parksville,  N.  Y. 

FARM  HAND  seeks  place;  handy  witli  tools; 

worked  in  greenhouses;  can  give  best  refer¬ 
ences.  FARM  HAND,  Box  13,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN-HERDSMAN  —  Agricultural  school 
graduate;  six  years’  experience  A.  R.  work, 
sanitary  dairying;  excellent  butter-maker;  well 
recommended;  state  wages  and  proposition  in 
first  letter.  HARRY  SIIOR,  10G  Fulton  Street, 
New  York. 


ASSISTANT  gardener,  caretaker  or  farm  hand, 
married,  two  small  children,  wishes  position 
year  ’round;  references;  experienced,  reliable 
worker;  American.  J.  S.,  Box  85,  Pleasant- 
villo,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  educated,  with  some  farm  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  work  on  general  farm;  small 
salary  to  start.  ADVERTISER  8151,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Scotchman;  single;  35;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  feeding  and  care  of  cattle; 
also  a  good  shepherd;  first-class  references; 
state  full  particulars.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


PRACTICAL  poultry  farm  manager  open  for 
engagement;  years  of  experience;  single!  age 
38:  prefer  large  up-to-date  Leghorn  plant;  also 
experienced  dairyman.  ADVERTISER  8156, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Fanner,  working  man¬ 
ager;  35;  married;  life  experience;  thorough 
knowledge  farm,  garden  crops,  fruit,  dairy, 
stock  and  poultry;  capable,  energetic  and  re¬ 
liable;  first-class  man.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  man  wishes  responsible  position/ 
pruning  fruit  trees.  ADVERTISER  8159,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  man  wishes  responsible 
position  on  a  modern  farm;  familiar  with  all 
sorts  of  machines  and  stock;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  8158,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  and  Summer  boarding  house  in  the  Adi- 
rondaek8;  250  acres,  well  equipped  with  live 
stock  and  machinery;  large,  handsome  buildings 
and  accommodations  for  50  guests;  well  estab¬ 
lished.  successful  business;  $5,000  net  profit  last 
season;  full  bookings  for  next  year;  owner 
wishes  to  retire  and  will  sell  complete  outfit  for 
*12,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  8066,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  or  on  shares,  100  acres:  two  houses, 
two  barns:  7  miles  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  all 
improvements.  Address  ADVERTISER  8122, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


250  ACRES,  2  good  houses,  2  sets  of  farm  build¬ 
ings,  12  cows,  5  horses,  full  farm  equipment, 
tractor,  silo,  machinery,  etc.;  80  colonies  or 
bees,  100  apple  and  SO  prune  trees,  hearing; 
near  good  markets  and  macadam  road:  30  acres 
of  timber;  $20,000:  a  discount  for  cash.  A.  C. 
PATTERSON,  Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 10  to  20  acres,  suitable  for  poultry 
farm,  near  town  or  village;  good  0  or  7-room 
house;  New  York,  New  Jersey  or  Virginia  pre¬ 
ferred.  R.  H.  SAYERS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  50-100  acres,  within  50  miles 
of  New  York  City,  suitable  for  poultry  and  hogs; 
good  house  and  buildings;  modern  conveniences; 
state  price  and  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8108,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm;  125  acres:  Central 
Pennsylvania:  good  buildings;  spring  water 
In  house  and  barn;  timber  and  coal:  bargain  If 
taken  at  once.  U.  B.  BISHOP,  Woodland,  Pa. 


90- ACRE  FARM;  11-room  house;  large  basement 
barns;  new  90-ton  silo:  wagon  house;  granary; 
two  hen  houses:  brooder  house;  buildings  in  good 
condition,  newly  painted,  etc. ;  could  not  be  re¬ 
placed  for  price  of  farm;  mile  from  village,  sta¬ 
tion.  creamery,  church,  school;  macadam,  etc.; 
7  miles  from  Wat^kTy.  N.  Y.;  farm  very  pro¬ 
ductive;  all  kinds  of  fruit;  price  $5,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8114, care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


90  ACRES — Implements,  $4,200.  BOX  603, 
Cuba,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  farm;  good  buildings,  crops 
and  equipment:  2  horses,  3  cows,  2  pigs.  50 
chickens;  possession  at  once;  for  $4,500;  half 
cash.  OSCAR  ADDIS,  628  Broadway,  Kingston, 


FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE — Twelve  improved 
farms  in  middle  Tennessee,  50  to  350  acres 
each;  2.000  acres  unimproved  woodlands;  any  of 
this  land  will  produce  50  bushels  corn  per  acre; 
best  climate  in  United  States;  will  sell  part 
cash,  part  registered  cattlp.  sheep  or  hogs,  or 
anything  of  value.  P.  O.  BOX  152,  Tulluhoma, 
Tenn . 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey  farm;  300  acres:  dairy. 

grain  and  truck;  excellent  location  on  good 
road,  one  hour  from  Philadelphia  and  Wilming¬ 
ton;  wharf  on  farm;  new  buildings;  land  high 
and  dry;  with  or  without  stock.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  completely  equipped  dairy  farm  to 
rent;  60  to  100  acres;  must  have  good  stock, 
productive  soil,  good  buildings;  prefer  limestone 
soil;  must  be  level  and  well  drained;  want  priv¬ 
ilege  of  purchase.  ADVERTISER  8142,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


r  v/n 


V'  — . — 117  uuiry,  grain  ana  potato 
i  arm  m  the  heart  of  a  prosperous  farming 
section;  with  or  without  stock  and  machinery. 
A.  ROBERT  GORDON,  Allentown,  Monmouth 
Co.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  FOR  RENT— 75-acre  farm  and 
buildings;  one  mile  from  Somerville,  N.  J.  • 
stock,  dairy  or  truck;  stone  road.  A.  L.  CAN- 
FIELD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


nuge  cenar.  water  at  door;  barn,  hen  houses 
brooder  house;  plenty  wood:  three  miles  to 
trolley  and  train:  on  main  road:  30  laying  hens- 
hay  and  cornstalks;  good  neighbors,  and  plenty 
of  work  to  be  had  nearby:  $1,900;  $1,300  cash; 
balance  5%.  GEORGE  HENSCHEN,  Washing¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Good  six-room  frame  house;  on 
road:  mail  delivered:  with  good  barn;  one-half 
acre  ground;  three  miles  to  trolley  and  train; 
would  make  an  excellent  Summer  home:  in 
.?/  £ew  Jerse.7;  $800  cash.  GEORGE 
HENSCHEN,  Washington,  N.  J. 

FORTY  fertile  acres  in  beautiful  Cazenovia 
Lake  district,  Syracuse;  Cazenovia  State 
road;  wonderful  panoramic  view;  price  $4,250 
J.  I.  KIMRER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

FARM  BARGAIN — 110  acres;  splendid  build- 
mgs;  $8,000;  terms  right:  also  other  farms. 
A.  H.  JONES,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 

- - - 

ATTRACTIVE  Maine  seashore  property  for  sale 
or  rent;  land  for  farming;  with  a  30-room 
5°“!e  for  Summer  boarders.  Address  ADVER- 
IISEU  814 1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NINE-ACRE  FARM:  5-room  house:  barn,  hen 
house;  best  condition:  on  State  road:  $1,100. 
Owner,  SCHEOI-ITER,  467  Glenmore,  Brooklyn. 


WANTED-  Small  house,  with  about  one  to  five 
aores  of  improved  land  therewith;  convenient 
to  railroad,  etc.:  to  rent  and  buy  if  suited. 
Address  ADI  ERTISER  8155,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RARGAIN  for  quick  sale— Central  Pennsylvania 
*0P™ltry  Plant  and  hatchery,  clearing  about 
p-OOO  pci-  year;  10,400-egg  Blue  Hen  Incubator: 
1,000-layor  capacity;  colony  brooders,  etc.;  750 
head  of  thoroughbred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  aud 
Barred  Rocks,  egg-bred  stock:  located  in  vil¬ 
lage;  no  dwelling:  price  $4,750.  ADVEIiTISER 
81  o0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Fertile 
also  147-aore  farm 
Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  C 

loo,  N.  Y. 


lake  farm  of  218  acres; 
;  both  farms  located  in 
F.  NORDSTROM,  Water- 


FOR  SALE — Eighty-acre  dairy  farm;  ten-room 
house;  large  barn;  running  water;  fifteen  hun- 
V.re‘Ll:lown:  balance  easy  payments;  Oswego  Co., 
N.  Y  Address  ADVERTISER  8161,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


acre  farm,  north  side  Long  Island:  one  mile 
from  Sound;  forty  miles  from  New  York:  easy 
commuting;  near  railroad  station,  good  schools 
and  country  clubs ;  sell  all  or  half;  soil  rich  and 
property  suitable  for  farming  and  sub-dividing; 
with  beautiful  Sound  views;  attractive,  large 
Colonial  house:  good  barn  and  outbuildings. 
THOMAS  M.  HODGENS,  501  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


I' OR  SALE — 50.  70.  130.  200  farms;  little  cash 
^ needed.  LEWIS  A.  DUNCKEL,  Fort  Plain, 


Miscellaneous 


APPLES  I  OR  SALE — 2.000  barrels  famous  Hud- 
son  River  Valley  apples  in  bushel  hampers, 
1%-bushel 1  boxes  or  barrels;  graded  to  suit;  Id 
®n-y  quantity ;  would  deliver  in  truck  load  lots. 
V.  R.  DEMAREST,  Rhinebeek,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST,  cheapest  nut — peanuts — from  grower 
i“s2,re<1  5  lbs.  best  Jumbos, 

fk’  BlO  lbs.,  $15,  by  freight,  your  cost.  J.  B. 
JONES,  Elberon,  Va. 


FOR  SJAI-E — Pure  maple  syrup,  $3.00  per  gal. 
1 .0.B.  ERNEST  HELD,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  CLOVER  HONEY,  f,  o.  b.  our 
station,  60-lb.  can,  $12.75;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.40. 
Buckwheat,  00-lb.  can,  $10:  10-lb,  pail.  $2.25. 
Delivered  ill  3d  postal  zone — Clover,  io  lbs  ’ 
S2.£.i;  buckwheat,  10  lbs,,  $2.60;  5  lbs.  of  either, 
$l.t)0.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  o’ 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Steel  frame  greenhouse.  34  by  160 

Wnth.  neariTy  "ew  heating  plant.  WM. 
TAT  OR,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— No.  4  Sharpless  separator,  $20; 

governor  pulley,  $5.  EDWIN  B.  MAULE 
Ooatsville,  Pa.  ’ 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers!  healthful 
and  delicious:  $1  per  pound;  money  with  or¬ 
der.  “ENDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  white  riee  corn,  year  old.  shelled  25 
lbs.,  prepaid  parcel  post  to  fifth  zone.  $300- 

BEgRT,tS6x?ord,alN!0Y.PriCe  tl>  trade'  W’  HAL“ 


FOR  SALE — Bean  power  sprayer; 

tank;  fully  equipped;  excellent 
ROMAINE  COLE,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


150-gallon 

condition. 


I  RLNCII  ENDIVE — The  finest  Winter  salad  on 
the  market;  as  cheap  as  lettuce,  and  no  waste; 
will  keep  two  weeks  or  more:  send  one  dollar 
for  a  box  containing  2%  to  3  lbs.;  prepaid  to 
any  address  by  the  grower;  delivery  in  good 
guaranteed.  H.  D.  CROUCH,  Box 
123,  Wysox,  Pa. 


WANTED — Portable  poultry  bouse,  6x8;  Cy¬ 
phers  3x6  brooder.  EUGENE  R.  SKIDMORE. 
R.  1,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


SAUSAGE,  Homemade,  for  sale — 30o  lb  de- 
livered  parcel  post.  ALLAN  NORTON,"  Ash- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans;  packed  two 
cans  per  case;  price  f.  o.  b.  my  station  $24.00 
Per  case.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


ONE  60-egg  Cyphers  incubator,  $10.00;  one  110 
to  140-egg  Cyphers  electric  incubator.  $15.00; 
both  in  good  condition.  JAMES  PAUGH,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  Deerpark,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — White  rice  popcorn;  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  0.  H.  JACK- 
SON,  Westford,  Vt. 


lOUS 


King 
Of  All 
Red  Apples 


Stark 

Delicious 

Actual 
Size 


Here  are  the  trees  of  Good  Fortune  for  fruit 
growers.  Stark  Delicious  (Red)  and  Stark’s 
Golden  Delicious  (Yellow)  have  triumphantly 
proven  all  our  big  crop  claims. 

For  years  growers  everywhere  have  poured  in 


upon  us  reports  of  wonderfully  rich  Stark  Deli¬ 
cious  crops.  These  big,  radiant  red,  exquisitely 
flavored  apples  are  fortune  makers  for  fruit 
growers  everywhere.  The  trees  are  heavy  and 
steady  bearers,  extremely  hardy  and  renowned 
for  their  resistance  against  tree  diseases  and  rust. 


The  Wealth-Maker  of  Big-Profit  Orchards 


In  New  York  State  we  obtained  these  profit 
facts  from  E.  F.  Brontzmann  &  Son.  who  have 
orchards  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y. :  “This  year 
we  picked  the  finest  Stark  Delicious  I  ever  saw 
— in  size  from  large  to  very  large.  We  never  ate 
apples  of  such  fine  flavor.  We  were  offered  $ 5.00 


per  bushel— that's  $15.00  per  barrel— for  our 
Stark  Delicious  before  we  ever  picked  them l’1 
“Most  of  my  Stark  Delicious  trees  picked  from_25  to 
30  boxes.  My  gross  returns  for  approximately  7  acres 
of  Stark  Delicious  in  1919  lay  between  $17,000.00  and 
$18,000.00.”— Rev.  T.  H.  Atkinson,  Entiat,  Wash. 


JUUi  owe  iiw.w..  ■  - 

Don’t  Scald  Nor  Decay  Like  Many  Apples 

r _ _  k„ck/>ic  tw  nf  s»' Timintif  11I  cron  this  year,  my 


“The  Stark  Delicious  apple  trees  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  11  years  ago  bore  fruit 
the  third  year.  This  season  they  oore 

Stark’s 

Golden 

Delicious 

Actual 

Size 


from  ten  to  fourteen  bushels  per  tree  of 
fine,  select  stock.  They  are  thrifty  and 
heavy  growers  and  stand  our  severe  cold 
winters  to  perfection.  Least 
susceptilde  to  scale, 
worms,  and  scab 
of  all  my  other 
V  a  riel  it  s. 
While  we 
have 
v  nad 


a  bountiful  crop  this  year,  my  Stark  De 
licious  apples  readily  brought  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  other  varieties.” 

E.  D.  Wieman,  Jr.,  Armanda,  Mich. 

Send  for  1921  catalog  and  Post  Yourself  on  How  te 
Grow  the  Better  Kind  of  Fruit  That  Commands  the 
Better  Kind  of  Price!  Learn  about  the  Golden  De¬ 
licious  Apple,  too.  This  is  our  famous  “$5,000.00 
Tree”  Apple.  It  is  the  “Tree  In  A  Cage”  that  has 
been  shown  to  millions  in  moving 
picture  shows  all  across  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

But — that  is  not  the  important  thing 
to  you.  The  important  thing 
that  we  have  proof  that 


For  Shrewd  Growers! 


years  of-  orcharding  experience  and  research.  100 
apples  to  a  2-year-old  tree  in  N.  J.  21  apples  to 
a  2-year-old  tree  in  Illinois.  A  bushel  from  six 
2-year-olds  out  in  Oregon. 

Well— it-  surprised  us!  And  we  can’t  tell  you 
the  whole  storv  in  this  ad.  But  we  can  sav  most 
emphatically  that  the  apple  itself  is  the  Queen 
Of  All  Yellow  Apples  and 

len  in  World’s  Markets 

Inly  1st,  Golden  Delicious  apples  (picked  ‘last 
Fall)  thoroughly  crisp  and  juicy  condition. 
Flavor  was  very  sprightly,  despite  long-time 
storage  and  repeated  handlings.  I  have  never 
eaten  an  apple  coming  out  of  storage  this  late 
which  retained  so  fully  its  normal  crisp  texture. 
It  far  outstrips  Grimes  Golden: 

Furthermore — 

5  States — World’s  Record 

They  are  fine.” 


Trees  bore  fruit  on  e-year-old-trees  in  23  differ¬ 
ent  states  in  1920.  In  Va„  N.  J.,  Dist.  Colum¬ 
bia,  Calif.  Ore.,  Wis.,  Fa.,  Tenn.,  Tex..  Iowa, 
N  Y,  Md.,  Conn.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Mo.,  >,.  Mex., 
N  C  Wash.,  W.  Va.,  Ohio,  and  other  states  that 
continue  to  be  added  to  the  list— practically 
every  state  where  apples  grow. 

YVp  npvcr  saw  anything  like  it — in  all  our  103 


Queen  ' 

Of  All 

Yellow  Apples 


21  apples  on  it  this  year, 

In  N.  Y. — Bore  on  3-year  trees  in  N.Y. 
Exper.  Station  orchards  where  Baldwin 
did  not  bear  until  10  and  12  years  old. 

Get  the  complete  reports  from  all  the 
states.  Send  for  big  FREE  bruit  (  at- 
alog.  Also  for  our  1921  Seed  Catalog. 


A.  Russell  Paul,  Belvi-  , 

dcre,  N.  J.,  reports:  “My 
Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  bore 
12  fine  apples  last  season  ( 1919) 
when  otilx  15  months  planted.  . 
27  months  ( 1920 )  it  bore  over 
100  apples. 

Prof.  Howe  of  N.  Y.  Exp. 
Station.  Geneva.  A  .  Y ..  sent 
us  photo  of  Stark's  Golden  j/ 
Delicious  tree  bearing  j/ 
when  3  years  old.  / 
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Price  Readjustments 
and  Agriculture 


Farmers  today  are  sharing  the  national  burden 


IT  is  inevitable  that  present  ami  future  price- 
readjustments  should  be  felt  by  farmers  as 
well  as  by  all  other  industries.  Yet  men 
familiar  with  rural  conditions  know  that  de- 
creases  in  income® {Pill  bring  many  farmers 
dangerously  close  to  failure.  Means  must  be 
found  to  increase  the  farmer’s  earning  power. 

Greater  production  is  one  means  to  greater 
earnings.  The  ev  er-growing  use  of  machinery 
shows  that  this  fact  is  receiving  careful  thought. 
However,  much  can  yet  be  done  to  lower 
operating  costs.  Particularly  where  machinery 
is  used,  operating  costs  very  often  eat  heavily 
into  profits. 

In  this  connection,  lubrication  is  the  most 
important  and  often  the  most  neglected  factor. 
The  way  in  which  you  lubricate  your  machinery 
is  an  important  fa^trft*  on  whether  it  will  have 
a  long  or  short  life j  whether  your  repair  bills 
will  be  large  or  small;  whether  your  fuel  ex¬ 
pense  will  be  high  or  low; 
and  most  important  of  all, 
whether  your  work  will  be 
interrupted  by  frequent 
breakdowns. 

Prominent  engineers  agree 
that  over  50%  of  all  repairs 
on  tractors,  trucks  and  auto¬ 


mobiles  are  due  to  incorrect  lubrication.  T  hou- 
sands  of  public  and  private  tests  made  by  the 
government,  agricultural  colleges  and  manu¬ 
facturers  have  shown  that  incorrect  lubrication 
is  often  directly  responsible  for  excessive  fuel 
consumption,  breakdowns  and  loss  of  power. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  has  for  years 
been  recognized  the  world  over  as  an  authority 
on  scientific  lubrication.  Gargoyle  Mobilons, 
when  used  as  specified  in  our  Chart  of  Rec¬ 
ommendations,  have  in  many  tests,  shown  a  sav  ¬ 
ing  of  oil  of  from  50 %  to  70%,  and  a  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  from  17%  to  25%.  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
enable  you  to  get  more  power  from  your  engine. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  (shown  in 
part  on  this  page)  specifies  exactly  what  grade 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  will  give  you  best  results 
from  your  automobile,  truck  or  tractor* 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  put  up  in  1-and  5-gal¬ 
lon  sealed  cans,  in  15-,  30- 
and  55-gallon  steel  drums, 
and  in  wood  half-barrels  and 
barrels. 

Write  for  “Correct  Lubri¬ 
cation,**  a  booklet  containing 
complete  automobile  and  tractor 
charts  and  other  valuable  data. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase 
in  original  package;.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 


DOMESTIC 
BRANCHES : 


New  York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Detroit 

Chicago 


Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 


Kansas  City,  Kav. 
Des  Moines 


How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  for  tractor  engine  lubrica¬ 
tion  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
These  recommendations  cover  all 
models  of  tractors  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommenda¬ 
tions  should  be  followed  during  the  entire 
period  when  freezing  temperatures  may 
be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  constitutes  a  scientific 
guide  to  Correct  Tractor  Lubrication. 

If  your  tractor  is  not  listed  in  this 
partial  chart,  consult  the  Chart  of  Rec¬ 
ommendations  at  your  dealer’s,  or  send  for 
booklet,  “Correct  Lubrication  for  Trac¬ 
tors,”  which  lists  the  Correct  Grades  for 
all  Tractors. 


NAMES  OF  TRACTORS 


Allis-Chalmer*  General  Purpov 
*•  “  All  Other  Model i 

AO  Work 

Appleton  . ■  ; 

Aoitman-Tavlor  (IS- 36). . . 

*•  **  (22-4!) . 

*'  **  (  15*— 50)  (Waukesha  Fr.g 

'*  ••  All  Other  Model* . 

•  :  • 

“  Motor  Cultivator fic  Plan  *et 
'*  Alt  Other  Model*  ....  . 

Bates  Steel  Mule, . . .  - 

Bean-Track-Pull . 

B.g  Bull . 

Buckeye  (Findlay,  Ohio). ... 

Case  l‘M8)..., . 

“  (10-18)..,, . 

“  (10-201 . *. . 

44  <12-25  It  20-40) . 

•*  (15-27) . 

"  All  Other  Models  ...  -  1 

Cletrac . . 

Cleveland  . . .  .««<*. 

Coleman . .  . 

Common  Sense. ■ 

CO.  D.. . . . 

Craig  .  . . . . 

Creeping  Grip . 

L.  LI.  1,9-16).  - 

•'  (Reeves) . . 

11  Alt  Other  Models  - - - 

I  lnur  City  (20-55) . 

“  “  All  Other  Mode's  . 

l  ord  son  . . 

lias  Full . . 

Grai.i  Belt . . . .  •  •  - 

Happy  Farmer..., ...... .... 

Ilarl  Farr . . .  ....  . 

Ilrider . .  - 

Hestion.,, ........  b..«t .. .... 

Hollis . . 

Holt  Caterpillar  (Mode!  IS.  . 

“  (Model  45) . 

"  «  *11  Other  Y  iris 

Huber.  . . . 

I  llinoit ........  . 

Indiana . . 

K.  C.  Prairie  Dog . . 

l  a  Crosse . 

liberty .  . 

I  iglitfoot . . . . . . 

Minneapolis.  ................ 

Mogul  (S-16) . . 

**  AllOther  Models  ...... 

Moline  Universal . . 

Monaich . .  . .. 

National. .  . ...  . 

Nevervlir.  (20-12) . 

••  <30  I8.IO-4 

**  All  Owej  Mi  Id 

New  Age . . 

Nilson .  .  ..... 

Oil  Pull  (14-28,10-20  .  . 

14  “  (12-20.  lb-30;..  ... 

*4  “  (20-40) . Y. .. 

*»  AttOthet  M  Mi 

fatten .  . 

Hodcci . . 

Royer  . v, .......  . 

RumcJy  (8-16) . . . 

-  02-24) . . 

Kin  sell  (Giant) . . 

“  All  Other  Model*  .... 

SanduAy . . . . 

SqaareTum  (15-50) . . 

"  **  118-35) . ... 

Titan .  ... 

Ti»-Ro. 

Townsend .  .........  , 

Trundaar  . . 

Turner  Simplicity  .  ...... 

Twin  City '(Mod  el  15). .... . 

*'  **  (Model  16) . 

41  ”  (Model  12-20 _ 

*'  "  (Model  20-35 1 .  ... 

-f*  AU  Other  Mode.:  . 

Vclie,  . 

Wallis.... . . 

"  Cub . . 

**  **  (Junior).. 

Waterloo  Boy . . . 

Wheal  . 

Whtmey . . 

Wisconsin ..... 
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Arc. 
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Efficiency  in  Planting  Florida  Strawberries 


That  STRAWBERRY  CROP.— The  articles  rela¬ 
tive  to  my  strawberry  crop  which  appeared  in 
the  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  August  7  and  11 
appear  to  have  been  received  with  much  interest, 
and  with  at  least  some  incredulity.  Recently  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  a  thoughtful  reader 
in  British  Columbia,  from  which  I  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “To  my  mind,  one  statement  in  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man's  article  makes  the  whole  thing  look  like  a  fairy 
tale,  and  it  is  as  follows:  ‘Had  the  old  lady  seen 
me  last  Fall,  day  after  day.  personally  set  1,200  to 
1,500  plants  per  hour,  because  help  to  do  the  leading 
stunt  was  not  to  he  had.  *  *  *’  Now  the  largest 

number  of  plants  I  have  been  able  to  have  set  in  a 
day  is  000  per  man,  though  there  are  growers  who 
report  as  high  as  2.000  per  day.  but  Mr.  Hartman 
states  that  he  uses  a  trowel,  places  a  handful  of 
compost  and  a  half  pint  of  water  to  each  plant.  If 
this  is  the  case.  I  would  expect  man  to  set  300  to 
400  plants  per  eight-hour  day.”  On  the  whole,  the 
letter  was  friendly  rather  than  critical,  and  evi¬ 
dently  actuated  by  a  desire  to  have  an  explanation 
for  what  appears  to  be  incredible. 

SOME  QUESTIONS.— The  following  questions 
were  also  included: 

“Was  the  land  plowed  before  the  velvet  beans 
were  planted,  or  after?” 

“Were  the  beans  harvested  or  plowed  under?” 
“What  was  the  two-ton  fertilizer  mixture  com¬ 
posed  of?” 

Let  me  dispose  of  these  last  questions  first;  then 
let  us  see  what  can  be  done  to  exorcise  the  “fairies.” 
Soil  treatment  and  fertilizing  I  consider  in  the 


Part  I. 

advantage  at  present,  and  every  gardener  knows  the 
advantage  of  a  good  start.  I  leave  it  to  some  one 
who  may  know  to  explain ;  hut  once  before  I  had 
the  same  mysterious  result  with  tomatoes.  In 
neither  case  was  there  serious  lack  of  moisture.  The 
disadvantage  has  not  been  very  marked,  but  theor¬ 
etically  on  the  wrong  side. 

WHY  NOT  PLOW  PREPARATORY  TO.  PLANT¬ 
ING? — A  few  years  ago.  the  same  tract,  plowed  and 
planted  to  berries,  failed  to  do  well,  due  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  unfavorable  weather  and  an  infestation 
of  red  spider.  The  only  part  that  made  a  fair  start 
was  at  the  ends,  where  the  soil  was  firmed  by  the 
trampling  of  the  team  in  turning  when  preparing 
the  land.  So  last  year  the  land  was  harrowed  with 
a  spring-tooth  harrow,  and  this*  year  thoroughly 
disked  with  drag  harrow,  in  both  cases  planked, 
and  nothing  more.  But  I  repeat  that  while  I  think 
this  treatment  is  best  for  my  soil  and  variety,  it 
may  be  of  no  value  whatever  to  another  except  as 
hints  to  aid  observation.  " 

THE  FERTILIZER.— The  same  is  true  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fertilizer  formula,  which  was  as  follows: 


Acid  phosphate,  10% .  1,000  lbs. 

Pulverized  Kentucky  tobacco  stems,  potash, 

714%;  ammonia,  2 y2% .  S00  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  200  lbs. 


Total .  2,000  lbs. 


Theoretically  that  formula  does  not  suit  me — not 
enough  potash.  Practically  it  does  not  entirely  suit 
me,  either.  Fruit  is  much  too  soft,  but  so  luscious 


unbelievable,  and  yet  it  has  been  done  with  probably 
not  much  over  half  the  work  hours  between  those 
dates  devoted  to  that  particular  task.  How  was  it 
done?  The  answer  is  efficiency. 

But  here  let  us  notice  ‘-he  misconception  of  the 
correspondent.  I  purposely  used  the  word  “set”  in¬ 
stead  of  planted,  and  yet  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  I  dropped  the  plants,  set  them,  applied  the 
compost  and  the  water,  and  presumably  that  I  dug 
them,  too.  I  wonder  how  many  other  readers  read 
in  that  much  misinformation.  I  cannot  see  that  I 
was  to  blame,  for  besides  specially  stating  that  I  set 
them.  I  also  spoke  of  it  as  the  leading  stunt,  imply¬ 
ing  that  1  set  the  pace  for  the  dropper,  the  compost 
man  and  the  water  man.  Then  there  is  another 
point;  by  the  context  it  will  be  noted  that  the  para¬ 
graph  in  question  was  primarily  emphasizing  the 
strenuous  aspects  of  the  undertaking  for  the  benefit 
of  the  thoughtless.  Hence  I  stated  this  particular 
phase  of  it  by  the  hour  rather  than  by  the  day.  I 
know  1  have  set  fully  as  many  plants  per  hour  as 
stated  in  limited  periods,  but  I  probably  have  never 
set  12.000  plants  in  any  one  10-hour  day,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  never  15.000.  From  a  physical  standpoint,  as 
a  test  performance,  under  -good  conditions,  I  could 
undoubtedly  reach  the  former  figure,  and  probably 
the  latter.  Moreover,  having  to  supervise  all  the 
other  work,  and  especially  last  year,  when  through 
scarcity  of  help  we  operated  with  less  than  a  full 
complement  of  hands,  the  settiilg  was  necessarily 
interspersed  with  other  tasks,  permitting  rush  work 
for  moderate  periods. 

EFFICIENCY. — I  hope  we  have  ousted  the  mis- 


The  Onion  Harvest  on  a  Truck  Farm  in  South  Jersey.  Fig.  20 


main  as  one  of  local  rather  than  general  application, 
so  did  not  go  into  details.  As  stated,  the  tract  was 
harrowed  deeply  again  and  again  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  to  eradicate  as  far  as  possible  the 
underground  runners  of  Bermuda  grass.  As  the 
harrow  teeth  frequently  brought  to  the  surface 
traces  of  subsoil,  which  is  at  a  depth  of  about  7  in., 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  in  plowing  for  the 
beans. 

HANDLING  THE  BEAN  VINES. — The  beans 
were  planted  too  late  to  make  a  good  growth  and 
be  cut  in  time  to  become  brittle  enough  to  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  worked  into  the  surface,  and  T  did  not  want 
to  plow  the  tract  preparatory  to  planting:  so  the 
vines  were  cut.  allowed  to  dry.  raked  and  hauled  off, 
though  r  had  no  particular  use  for  them.  Yes,  I 
know  it  was  agricultural  malpractice  of  the  worst 
sort,  and  this  year,  the  beans  having  been  planted 
earlier,  they  were  cut  and  allowed  to  weather  until 
brittle,  then  disked  repeatedly  until  they  offered  no 
serious  handicap  to  the  use  of  the  wheel  hoe.  It  is 
too  early  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion,  but  the 
indications  are  that  I  had  better  malpractice  again. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  strip  bordering  a  ditch,  .where 
land  crabs  destroyed  the  stand  of  beans,  and  later 
was  kept  bare  by  cultivation,  shows  to  the  best 


and  of  such  magnificent  appearance  that  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  overlook  the  fault.  This  year  I  am  experi¬ 
menting  to  secure  a  measure  of  firmness  by  substi¬ 
tuting  raw  ground  bone  for  part  of  the  rock  phos¬ 
phate.  The  result,  of  course,  cannot  be  determined 
until  later.  Here  is  one  hint  I  think  may  be  of 
general  application.  The  tobacco  apparently 
heightens  the  color  of  the  fruit.  Application  to 
flowering  plants  about  the  house  indicates  that 
florists  may  profit  by  the  suggestion.  I  am  glad  to 
have  discovered  one  use  for  tobacco  that  I  can 
recommend. 

SETTING  THE  PLANTS.— Now  let  us  tackle  the 
“fairies.”  In  this  connection  there  are  two  distinct 
groups:  misconception  and  efficiency.  The  first,  of 
course,  should  be  eliminated :  the  second  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended.  October  20  we  began 
planting  this  year’s  strawberry  crop,  and  finished 
on  November  29,  10  days  later  than  usual,  inten¬ 
tionally  so,  more  evenly  to  distribute  the  periods  of 
highest  yield.  There  are  over  190.000  plants,  4  1/10 
acres,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  efficiency  group  of  the 
fairies  I  have  set  absolutely  every  single  plant  my¬ 
self.  On  our  friend's  computation  of  setting  600 
plants  as  a  day’s  work,  that  would  be  almost  a  solid 
year’s  task.  No  wonder  that,  to  him,  it  appears 


ehievous  group.  How  about  the  efficiency  group? 
Some  one  estimated  during  pre-war  times  that  the 
railroads  of  this  country  lost  a  million  dollars  a  day 
through  inefficiency.  I  don’t  know  that  anyone  has 
dared  to  estimate  the  loss  from  the  same  cause  under 
Government  control,  but  whatever  the  true  figures 
in  either  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  loss  to  the 
agricultural  interests,  due  to  the  same  cause,  is  even 
greater,  and  the  brunt  of  this  loss  is  borne  by  the 
small  operators,  who  can  least  afford  it.  Any  careful 
observer  can  verify  for  himself  this  principle  as 
applicable  at  least  to  agricultural  conditions:  In¬ 
efficiency  exists  in  direct  proportion  to  hand  work 
required.  That  is  a  large  part  of  the  reason  why 
hand  work  is  so  disproportionately  expensive. 

PREPARING  FOR  SETTING.— So  much  for  gen¬ 
eralities.  But  how  do  we  plant  strawberries?  First, 
we  will  procure  a  good  steel  garden  trowel.  Not  the 
flimsy  sheet-iron  affair  stuck  into  a  soft  wood  han¬ 
dle  that  is  quite  common,  but  a  real  tool  that  will 
take  and  hold  an  edge.  It  need  not  be  expensive, 
but  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  obtain.  A  good 
one  should  last  for  years.  For  the  uninitiated  ii. 
may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  blade  of  a  garden 
trowel  is  concave  instead  of  flat,  and  has  a  rounded 
point.  It  should  be  about  31/*  in.  wide  at  the  top 
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and  usually  is  6%  in.  long,  though  for  this  particular 
purpose  1  in.  shorter  would  be  better.  If  it  has  the 
regulation  bulb  handle  there  will  he  undue  pressure 
on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  palm  just  back  of  the  fin¬ 
gers.  Whittling  this  point  on  the  handle  to  a  flat 
surface  will  improve  the  grip,  as  well  as  prevent 
blisiors.  However,  this  point  should  be  ascertained 
carefully  or  the  tool  will  be  spoiled.  Next  we  will 
tile  the  rounded  point  to  a  keen  cutting  edge,  and 
keep  it  sharp.  We  will  need  a  canvas  glove  for  the 
right  hand,  and  to  ward  off  trouble  in  advance  we 
will  stitch  several  thickness  of  soft  material  in  the 
form  of  a  patch  on  the  inside  of  the  glove  to 
conform  to  the  high  part  of  the  palm  just  back 
of  the  little  finger.  Next  we  will  embellish  a  pair 
of  overalls  by  the  addition  of  a  large  patch  of  several 
thicknesses  of  stout  goods  stitched  on  the  right  knee. 
In  these  the  wearer  may  meet  a  stranger  off  the 
immediate  job  who  may  not  understand  and  smile: 
hut  then  the  wearer,  who  understands,  has  a  right 
to  smile,  too.  Having  secured  these  articles,  I  will 
don  the  overalls  and  try  to  demonstrate  the  details 
of  the  job.  There  are  a  few  little  quirks  that  can 
be  mastered  only  by  practice,  hut  should  not  he 
difficult  to  comprehend. 

LAYING  OUT  TIIE  FIELD.— We  will  suppose 
the  plants  have  been  taken  up,  cleaned  of  runners 
and  trash,  roots  dipped  in  water  and  packed  in  light 
boxes,  used  for  shipping  canned  goods.  Also  we 
will  suppose  the  land  has  been  prepared  and  check- 
marked  9x12  in.,  the  12-in.  marks  for  the  rows,  and 
the  9-in.  marks  spacing  the  plants  in  the  row.  The 
plan  is  to  leave  every  fifth  12-in.  mark  for  a  path; 
that  is,  four  rows  to  a  bed.  We  will  plant  two  rows, 
that  is,  half  of  a  bed,  at  a  time,  but  we  will  return 
and  begin  at  the  same  end  with  the  other  two  rows, 
so  as  to  insure  complete  alignment  of  the  plants  for 
cross  cultivation.  d4  l.  iiabtman. 


Adopting  Children 

My  wife  and  I  are  past  middle  age  and  we  have  an 
adopted  daughter  17  years  old.  We  are  all  anxious  to 
take  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  to  adopt  as  our  own, 
say  from  six  weeks  to  six  months  old.  As  you  have  had 
experience  in  this  line  I  am  asking  your  advice  in  this 
case.  What  is  the  best  age  to  take  a  child,  and  where 
can  we  get  them?  '  A.  E.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

ST'ALLY  we  do  not  care  to  discuss  any  such 
problem  as  this  until  it  becomes  a  part  of  popu¬ 
lar  thought.  As  an  unfailing  test  of  this  we  usually 
wait  for  letters  from  our  readers.  When  a  large 
number  of  them  write  asking  advice  or  expressing 
an  opinion  we  assume  that  the  problem  they  present 
is  a  vital  and  worthy  one.  During  the  past  few 
months  we  have  had  dozens  of  letters  like  the  above. 
We  judge  that  hundreds  of  middle-aged  farmers 
have  come  to  the  point  where  they  earnestly  desire 
to  take  a  little  child  into  their  home.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  finer  than  the  spirit  which  prompts 
such  a  desire.  Nor  is  there  any  more  beautiful  char¬ 
ity  or  any  greater  gift  to  society  than  this  act  of 
offering  love  and  home  to  a  little  child.  We  would 
like  to  add  that  in  no  way  can  any  man  or  woman 
receive  a  greater  reward  or  blessing  than  in  the 
thought  that  through  their  unselfishness  they  have 
helped  to  save  a  little  life  and  given  acceptable  ser¬ 
vice  to  God.  These  friends  already  know  something 
of  what  this  means.  They  do  well  to  ask  for  little 
children.  We  have  many  calls  for  boys  and  girls 
who  are  old  enough  to  work.  Remembering  our  own 
childhood,  we  usually  hesitate  to  recommend  such 
children.  In  other  cases  we  have  calls  for  little 
ones  who  are  evidently  to  serve  as  pets  or  dolls — a 
little  higher  than  the  family  dog  or  cat.  Most  chil¬ 
dren  would  he  better  off  to  remain  in  institutions 
rather  than  go  where  they  may  become  mere  drudges 
oi  pets,  without  genuine  love  or  sacrifice.  In  the 
case  mentioned  in  this  letter  we  feel  that  two  babies 
are  to  he  safely  trained  into  good  citizenship.  In 
order  to  get  such  children  we  should,  first  of  all,  let 
it-  he  known  that  we  wanted  them.  Speak  of  your 
desires  wherever  you  go — at  home,  at  church,  at  the 
Grange — not  boastingly  or  with  great  parade,  but 
simply  stating  that  you  will  take  suitable  children. 
Yon  will  he  surprised  to  see  how  far  such  calls  will 
carry.  Write  to  the  county  judge  and  he  will  give 
you  names  of  local  or  State  homes.  Make  up  your 
mind  now  if  possible  about  what  you  would  prefer 
as  regards  appearance  and  size  so  as  to  make  final 
selection  easier.  If  possible,  obtain  an  orphan  with¬ 
out  near  relatives.  If  you  can  make  sure  of  that, 
pay  no  attention  to  the  pedigree  or  habits  of  the 
parents.  Forget  them  and  their  past  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  advise  adoption  in 
such  cases,  though  each  one  must  judge  that  matter 
for  himself,  but  in  any  case  see  that  the  little  one’s 
future  is  provided  for  as  far  as  you  are  able.  To 
those  who  object  to  the  space  given  to  this  matter, 
we  may  say  that  many  columns  are  printed  giving 


advice  about  the  selection  of  some  breeding  animal. 
All  that  is  desirable,  but  the  time  is  rapidly  coming 
when  we  shall  need  improved  new  farmers  more 
than  we  need  improved  "live  stock."  Or  perhaps  we 
may  say  that  of  all  live  stock  these  little  humans 
are  most  important. 


Tillage  Tools  for  Orchard  Work  With 

Tractor 

IX  years  ago  we  bought  our  first  tractor,  and 
>0  thought  we  were  equipped  to  till  pur  orchards 
properly  without  killing  our  horses  in  hot  weather 
on  disk  and  spring-tooth.  We  soon  found,  however, 
that  proper  tillage  tools  for  that  particular  use  were 
not  common,  and  we  have  had  trouble  in  securing 


Pruning  the  Grapevines.  Fig.  21.  ( See  page  66) 


just  what  we  wanted,  hut  are  fairly  well  supplied 
now.  We  first  tried  a  Cutaway  double  disk,  10 
feet  wide  and  rigid  frame.  This  is  a  very  effective 
tool  and  reached  up  under  the  branches  of  the  trees 
nicely,  but  the  draft  was  too  heavy  for  our  tractor. 
We  then  cut  off  a  foot  on  each  side,  and  can  now 
handle  it  fairly  well,  although  it  is  really  too  heavy. 
It  does  fine  work,  and  when  a  cover  crop  is  to  he 
worked  into  ground,  some  form  of  disk  is  almost 
indispensable. 

For  orchard  work  a  disk  9  or  10  ft.  wide  is  a  great 
advantage,  as  it  enables  the  tool  to  reach  near  to 
trunk  without  the  need  of  running  tractor  close 
enough  to  injure  branches.  The  Fordson  will  pull  a 
single  disk  10  or  more  feet  in  width,  easily,  hut  not 
a  double  one  of  that  width,  unless  it  runs  easier  than 
the  Cutaway.  Several  firms  are  now  making  disks 
which  are  adjustable  from  the  seat  of  the  tractor, 
and  this  is  a  help,  as  it  enables  the  operator  to  ad¬ 
just  disks  to  conditions  and  straighten  them  in  turn- 


Pr lining  Large  Trees.  Fig.  22.  (See  page  66) 

ing,  thus  relieving  strain  on  tractor  and  disk  and 
preventing  digging  holes  in  turning. 

We  usually  disk  orchard  both  ways  in  early  Spring 
and  depend  on  the  spring-tooth  to  keep  it  in  condition 
the  rest  of  the  season,  unless  a  very  heavy  rain  lias 
so  packed  the  ground  that  another  disking  seems  ad¬ 
visable.  For  spring-tooth  harrows  we  have  always 
used  the  Forkner,  which  is  a  harrow  mounted  on  low 
wheels  with  several  sections,  each  of  which  can  he 
easily  lifted  to  clear  of  trash.  As  we  use  one  11  ft. 
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wide  we  have  no  trouble  in  reaching  as  far  under 
the  limbs  as  we  wish,  and  it  runs  easily  and  does  fine 
work  where  there  is  not  an  excessive  amount  of  rub¬ 
bish  to  clog  it. 

We  have  not  as  yet  felt  that  we  could  dispense 
with  the  extra  man  on  disk  or  spring-tooth  in  our 
orchard  work,  although  it  can  be  done  in  field  til¬ 
lage  where  there  are  no  trees  to  watch.  We  are  hop¬ 
ing  we  may  yet  succeed  in  equipping  ourselves  with 
implements  which  will  do  the  work  with  one  man 
only,  and  do  it  safely  and  well. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 


A  Happy  Hill  Farmer 

AFTER  reading  the  discussions  of  the  choice  of 
valley  farms  or  hill  farms,  I  couldn’t  resist  the 
temptation  to  say  a  few  words  in  defence  of  the  hill 
farmers.  I  shall  have  to  confess  that  I  am  one  of 
the  despised  hill  farmers,  two  miles  from  the  station 
and  State  road,  far  enough  away  from  the  smoke 
and  cinders  of  the  trains  so  my  wife  can  hang  the 
washing  out  doors  and  is  not  obliged  to  clean  house 
every  month.  We  have  pure  air  to  breathe  up  here, 
instead  of  the  dust  that  a  continuous  stream  of 
speed-crazy  autoists  stir  up  along  the  valley.  The 
best  of  water,  from  a  never-failing  spr’ng.  runs  to 
the  house  and  barn,  while  our  valley  friends  are 
fussing  with  the  windmill  or  hydraulic  ram.  The 
trucks  come  up  here  for  about  everything  we  have  to 
sell,  and  our  car  can  take  us  to  the  city  in  an  hour. 

In  Ihe  early  Fall  it  sometimes  happens  that  crops 
in  Ihe  valley  are  killed  by  an  early  frost  while  our 
corn  is  still  green.  It  is  10  degrees  warmer  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  as  much  cooler  in  Summer  here  than  down 
on  the  river.  Quite  often  some  of  our  friends  down 
in  the  valley  will  call  us  up  on  the  ’phone,  after  a 
heavy  rain,  and  with  tears  in  their  voice  tell  us  that 
everything  is  under  water  and  they  can’t  get  to  the 
potato  bin  without  rubber  boots. 

We  know  we  can  raise  just  as  good  corn,  and  Hot¬ 
ter  potatoes,  up  here  on  the  hill.  We  can  raise  bet¬ 
ter  apples,  peaches,  plums  and  strawberries.  We 
can  make  more  and  better  maple  sugar.  We  haven’t 
electric  lights,  tractor  or  milking  machine,  hut  we 
have  a  few  purebred  Holstein  cows,  and  I  think  they 
look  just  as  well,  and  give  just  as  much  milk  as  their 
sisters  do  down  in  the  valley.  And  I  am  sure  the 
Barred  Rocks  lay  just  as  many  eggs  as  our  neigh¬ 
bors’  hens  do. 

I  don’t  know  that  we  ever  had  a  thing  stolen  from 
the  farm,  and  there  isn’t  much  locked  up.  The  last, 
tramp  I  ever  saw  was  one  I  found  asleep  on  a  load 
of  corn  one  cold  morning,  five  or  six  years  ago.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  dismal  howl  comes  up  from  the  valley 
about  the  price  or  the  scarcity  of  coal,  and  some  one 
will  implore  us  to  draw  them  a  load  of  wood,  which 
we  generally  proceed  to  do.  We  are  forced  to  smile 
a  little  as  we  take  our  axe  and  start  out  to  cut  a 
few  cords  more  of  wood. 

Sometimes  we  almost  feel  as  though  we  did  not 
deserve  the  sympathy  that  is  extended  to  us  by  our 
more  fortunate  friends  in  the  valley.  At  any  rate, 
we  are  not  planning  to  turn  the  old  farm  into  a  back 
•pasture  right  away.  At  Christmas  time,  when  the 
children  and  grandchildren  come  home  for  a  few 
days,  and  the  old  house  rings  with  their  shouts  and 
merry  laughter,  we  think  we  enjoy  the  occasion  just 
as  much,  and  have  about  as  many  blessings  to  he 
thankful  for,  as  the  valley  people. 

Connecticut.  h.  p.  wood  worth. 


Practical  Christmas  Card 

WE  received  a  wide  variety  of  Christmas  cards 
this  year.  There  were  more  novelties  than 
usual,  and  the  habit  of  mailing  these  little  tokens  is 
well-nigh  universal.  Perhaps  the  most  original  and 
striking  “gift”  was  the  Winesap  apple  pictured  at 
Fig.  24.  This  came  from  Virginia  in  a  neat  little 
box.  securely  packed.  The  lettering  was  done  evi¬ 
dently  with  a  thick  whitewash,  and  the  apple  was 
first-class  in  all  respects,  and  this  form  of  card  is 
submitted  to  our  readers  as  original  and  certainly 
a  pleasant  reminder  of  the  season’s  greetings.  It 
lias  great  advertising  possibilities,  too. 


Great  Corn  Yield 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  my  one  acre  of  corn 
(Fig.  23).  Cornell  No.  11.  yield  179  bushels.  It  was 
planted  May  IS  in  hills  3  ft.  each  way.  Three  and 
four  spears  were  left  in  a  hill.  It  was  cultivated  several 
times,  hoed  once.  It  had  a  good  coat  of  manure  and 
no  phosphate.  •  b.  s. 

New  York. 

N.-Y. — This  is  a  tremendous  yield  of  corn,  and 
•  we  assume  it  means  bushels  of  ears.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  college  ought  to  investigate  this  and  tell  us 
how  much  of  this  yield  was  due  to  the  variety  and 
method  of  handling  the  seed. 
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l  have  a  wooded  hollow  with  a  small  spring  run  in, 
supplying  water.  On  one  side  is,  we  will  say.  a  10-acre 
space  for  pasture,  on  the  north  ;  on  the  south  there  is 
perhaps  eight  or  10  acres  of  orchard  and  meadow.  I 
think  there  are  20  acres  in  all  in  that  part  of  the  54 
acres  I  own  that  I  want  to  devote  to  hogs.  I  intend  to 
build  the  lioghouses  on  the  north  side  of  the  hollow, 
facing  south,  and  bed  them  on  dry  forest  leaves  in 
Winter. 

My  plan  is  to  plant  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  Jerusalem 
artichoke  for  pasture  on  one  side,  and  corn.  Soy  beans 
and  cow  peas  in  the  orchard.  Later  on  Alfalfa  and 
sweet  potatoes  will  be  planted  ;  the  hogs  to  do  their  own 
gathering  of  crops.  I  have  perhaps  enough  good  corn 
land  to  make  500  bushels,  besides  the  pasture. 

The  O.  I.  C.  is  the  favorite  breed  of  hogs  here,  and  I 
think  of  getting  three  or  four  good  sows  and  a  regis¬ 
tered  boar  this  Winter,  I  am  building  a  small  house 
for  a  colored  man,  who  will  attend  to  the  hogs,  bring 
slops  from  the  city  (my  farm  is  only  six  miles  outside 
of  Washington )  and  raise  pasturage  for  them. 

ITow  many  hogs  do  you  think  I  can  raise  on  these 
20  acres?  I  had  thought  I  might  raise  100. 

What  sort  of  general  ration  would  you  give  the  sows 
while  in  pig  through  the  Winter?  I  expect  to  get  them 
bred  a  little  after  Christmas. 

The  colored  man  is  by  no  means  an  expert  with 
hogs,  but  lias  a  general  idea  of  how  to  raise  them,  and 
is  a  good  hand  to  haul  slops  from  the  city.  He  has 
raised  four  nice  pigs  for  me  this  past  Summer.  L.  S.  p. 

THE  conditions  you  describe  ought  to  be  well 
suited  for  producing  pork.  I  have  always 
emphasized  the  importance  of  relatively  extensive 
areas  for  the  pigs  to  forage  in.  for  I  know  that,  gains 
are  more  economical  under  this  system  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and.  furthermore,  the  pigs  are  healthier  and 
more  vigorous.  There  is  nothing  better  than 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  as  a  forage  for  swine,  for 
it  can  be  seeded  at  relatively  low  cost,  and 
it  provides  a  continuous  green  feed  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season.  1  have  never  used  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke  in  conjunction  with  the 
rape,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  used  as  companion  crops.  Whether  or 
not  the  pigs  would  be  inclined  to  root  out  the 
rape  plants  while  searching  for  the  artichoke 
would  remain  to  be  seen.  The  other  combi¬ 
nation,  namely,  corn  with  Soy  beans  and  cow 
peas,  is  always  a  good  mixer.  We  have  found 
the  Soy  beans  more  productive  than  the  cow 
peas,  and  believe  that  they  do  a  little  better 
under  average  season  conditions.  While  it 
is  admittedly  true  that  Alfalfa  has  a  greater 
feeding  value  as  a  forage  crop  than  either  the 
rape  or  Soy  beans,  you  are  reminded  that  it 
is  seeded  at  considerable  greater  expense  per 
acre,  although  this  is  in  part  made  up  by  the 
fact  that  an  Alfalfa  field,  once  established, 
will  usually  be  productive  for  four  or  five 
years.  There  is  still  another  advantage  with 
the  Alfalfa,  as  you  well,  know,  the  hay  can 
be  successfully  used  in  conjunction  with  corn 
for  wintering  brood  sows. 

You  are  quite  right  in  arranging  to  grow 
some  corn,  for  I  doubt  very  much  if  anyone  can 
afford  to  undertake  to  produce  pork  without  home¬ 
grown  corn.  Of  course  you  realize  that  the  number 
of  pigs  that  you  can  maintain  per  acre  depends  upon 
the  productiveness  of  the  area.  Usually  we  figure 
that  an  acre  of  forage  crops  will  support  a  minimum 
of  1.000  lbs.  of  live  weight,  which,  translated  into 
common  language,  means  that  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  maintain  10  pigs  weighing  100  lbs.  apiece.  During 
our  experimental  work  at  the  station,  on  fields  that 
would  produce  an  equivalent  of  50  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  we  produced  forage  crop  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  2,000  lbs.  of  live  weight  per  acre  throughout  the 
season,  provided  we  supplemented  the  pastures  with 
a  two  per  cent  grain  ration.  Surely  if 
the  20-acre  area  that  you  propose  to 
utilize  will  grow  any  crops  at  all,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  maintain  more  than 
100  pigs. 

As  to  a  suitable  ration  for  brood  sows 
during  the  Winter,  I  should  use  a  com¬ 
bination  of  corn,  oats,  digester  tankage 
and  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  Of  course, 
if  you  do  not  have  the  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay.  and  happen  to  have  some  Soy  bean 
or  cow  pea  hay,  it  can  be  substituted. 

Bulk  is  essential  in  a  ration  intended  for 
brood  sows,  but  it  has  no  place  in  a  com¬ 
bination  intended  for  fattening  pigs.  If 
you  have  such  a  legume  as  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  keep  it  before  the  brood  sows  at 
all  times  through  the  agency  of  home¬ 
made  slat  racks,  thus  permitting  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  have  all  the  hay  that  they  will 
clean  up  with  relish.  In  addition,  feed 
sufficient  corn  to  keep  the  brood  sows 
regularly  gaining  in  weight  after  they 


vitality  so  essential  in  animals  maintained  for  pork 
production.  p.  c.  m. 


Unique  Christmas  Card.  Fig.  2.\ 

and  roughage  as  indicated,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  pigs  will  develop  normally. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  breed  selection,  this  is 
a  problem  entirely  within  your  own  province.  The 
O.  T.  if  they  are  (lie  most  popular  in  your  section 
'and  the  favorite  breed  of  the  successful  swine  men 
of  that  locality,  1  should  use.  As  I  have  indicated 
many  times  it  is  more  a  matter  of  careful  selection 
within  any  given  breed  than  the  mere  choosing  of 
some  particular  breed  of  swine.  Perhaps  it  is  use¬ 
less  for  me  to  reiterate  the  importance  of  using  a 
mineral  compound  of  some  sort,  but  I  believe  this  is 
important  if  it  is  desired  to  avoid  intestinal  para¬ 
sites  and  maintain  at  all  times  that  vigor  and 


The  Culture  of  Basket  Willows 

Wo  have  some  swamp  or  wet  ground,  about  five  acres, 
which  we  would  like  to  plant  in  willows.  We  have  the 
buildings  and  experience  to  make  willowware,  hut  do 
not  understand  the  growing  of  them.  Would  you  give 
some  information  about  the  planting  of  them,  and  the 
best  kind?  a.  j.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 
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Big  Corn  Yield.  Fig.  23 

have  been  mated,  and  endeavor,  as  near  as  you  can, 
to  have  them  increase  in  weight  to  the  extent  of 
about  three-fourths  of  a  pound  a  day.  The  tankage 
should  be  diluted  with  water  and  sufficient  provided 
so  that  each  animal  will  obtain  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  pound  per  head  per  day.  Of  course,  if 
you  have  garbage  and  such  refuse  materials  that 
yai  intend  to  utilize,  they  can  supply  in  part  the 
daily  ration  intended  for  the  brood  sows;  but  even 
though  I  had  an  abundance  of  such  materials  l 
should  still  insist  on  providing  them  with  some  grain 


Sows  and  Bigs  at  Pasture.  Fig.  23 


ABOR  AND  MACHINERY  NEEDED.— The 
two  great  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
successfully  growing  basket  willows  in  this  country 
are  the  lack  of  cheap  labor,  as  compared  with  that 
of  Europe,  and  the  lack  of  suitable  machinery  with 
which  to  cut  and  peel  the  canes.  Normally  it  costs 
closely  around  $10  an  acre  to  cut  the  canes,  and  the 
cost  of  peeling  them  is  closely  upon  the  cost  of 
European  canes  prepared  and  delivered.  This,  how¬ 
ever.  is  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that  American- 
grown  canes,  if  of  the  best  American  varieties,  are 
superior  to  imported  canes,  and  readily  bring  a 
higher  price.  There  are  upwards  of  200  different 
species  of  willow,  a  comparatively  few  (I  am  unable 
to  say  how  many)  of  whiclf  are  of  value  for  basket¬ 
making  purposes,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  distinct 
line  of  demarkation  between  those  that  are  of  value 
and  those  that  are  worthless.  But  in  this 
country  the  most  valuable  all  around  species 
are  the  American  white,  green  and  yellow,  or 
golden,  respectively,  though  there  may  be 
Other  species  that  are  slightly  better  for 
special  purposes.  They  are  all  of  them  grown 
exclusively  from  cuttings,  and,  while  wood 
of  the  previous  year's  growth  will  answer, 
wood  that  is  a  year  older  will  give  better  and 
quicker  results.  All  of  them  prefer  a  moist 
soil,  but  none  of  them  are  fond  of  perpetually 
wet  feet,  and  probably  the  first  thing  that 
the  inquirer  will  need  to  do  will  be  to  drain 
his  swamp,  partially,  at  least.  They  will  do 
well  on  any  good  corn  or  potato  ground,  but 
they  will  do  better  on  ground  that  is  a  little 
too  moist,  but  otherwise  well  adapted  to 
those  crops,  and  a  good  celery  soil  is  ideal  in 
every  respect.  But  they  require  good  culti¬ 
vation,  and  for  the  first  few  years,  at  least, 
an  abundance  of  it.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  grow  them  successfully  upon  a  soil  too  wet 
to  admit  of  this  factor.  While  they  may 
manage  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  in 
a  swamp,  they  will  not  produce  commercial 
canes  in  any  quantity. 

Cl  LT I \  ATION. — The  soil  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  precisely  as  for  growing  a  crop  of  corn 
or  potatoes.  Then  it  should  be  marked  into  perfectly 
straight  rows,  not  more  than  2  ft.  apart.  A  less 
distance  would  be  better,  for  it  is  the  close  planting 
that  produces  the  long,  slender  canes;  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  use  horse-drawn  machinery  in  cultivating 
if  the  distance  between  the  rows  is  less.  The  canes 
for  planting  are  cut  to  a  length  of  from  14  to  1(1 
ins.,  and  planted  vertically  in  holes  made  with  a 
sharp-pointed  iron  bar  at  a  distance  of  about  0  or 
S  ins.  apart  in  the  rows,  and  at  such  a  depth  that 
only  about  2  in.  remains  above  the  ground,  though 
there  is  considerable  latitude  allowed  along  this  line 
for  condition  of  the  ground.  Cultivation  must  be 
thorough  enough  and  frequent  enough  to  keep  the 
plantation  free  from  weeds,  for  the  wil¬ 
low  is  less  tolerant  in  this  respect  than 
corn.  Some  canes  will  be  produced  the 
first  year,  and  more  the  second,  but  the 
production  will  not  be  at  its  maximum 
until  about  the  fifth  year.  After  that, 
if  well  cared  for,  it  will  remain  in  a 
good  producing  condition  for  about  15 
years,  when  it  will  begin  to  decline. 

HARVESTING. — The  canes  are  har¬ 
vested  annually,  and  the  most  approved 
time  is  shortly  after  the  frost  has  de¬ 
foliated  them.  A  knife  similar  to  those 
used  in  cutting  corn  is  in  general  use. 
although  many  prefer  to  use  a  pair  of 
pruning  shears  modified  to  fit  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  canes  are  bound  in  bundles 
similar  to  bundles  of  corn,  only  not  so 
large,  and  packed  in  open  sheds  where 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  heating. 

PEELING. — Along  towards  Spring,  or 
a  little  while  before  growth  should  nor¬ 
mally  begin,  they  are  set  upon  end  in 
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Back  to  the  Backyard 


Back  to  a  little  piece  of  earth  in  which  you  can 
plant  pure-bred  seeds  for  a  harvest  of  tender,  fresh 
vegetables.  This  is  one  solution  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  foodstuffs — one  doctorless  cure  for  sleepless 
nights  and  that  all-in  feeling — one  sure  source  of 
inspiration  for  the  next  day’s  work. 

There’s  nothing  more  sensible — and  nothing  more 
easy.  Pure-bred  seeds  and  good  cultivation  are  the 
essentials.  The  one  you  can  buy  “at  the  store  around 
the  corner”  that  sells  Ferry’s  Seeds;  the  other  you 
can  learn  from  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual. 

Ferry’s  Seeds  are  rightly  called  “pure-bred  seeds.” 
They  are  the  progeny  of  parent  plants  whose  parents 
and  grandparents  have  been  carefully  selected  for 
years.  Plants  are  like  animals.  Defects  or  virtues 
are  handed  down  to  the  following  generations. 
“Weeding  out”  is  done  scientifically  on  the  great 
Ferry  Stock  Seed  Gardens.  There,  every  variety  of 
vegetable  must  meet  rigid  tests  for  vitality,  must 
duplicate  the  size,  flavor,  tenderness  and  productivity 
of  the  parent  plant.  Flowers  must  show  their  an¬ 
cestral  traits  of  color  and  vigor. 

In  this  way  Ferry’s  Seeds  earn  their  title  “pure¬ 
bred  seeds.”  You  can’t  afford  to  plant  anything  but 
the  best. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


(and  Windsor,  Ontario)  JWlSV 


pans  in  which  there  are  about  4  in.  of 
water,  and  just  sufficient  fire  kept  under 
the  pans  to  keep  the  water  tolerably 
warm.  Never  allow  it  to  become  hot 
enough  to  feel  in  the  least  particle  un¬ 
comfortable  to  the  hands.  Better  let  it 
x’emain  colder  than  this.  In  about  a  week 
or  10  days  the  bark  will  start,  and  the 
canes  are  ready  for  peeling.  This  is  done 
by  cutting  a  semi-circular  notch  in  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  steel.  This  piece  is 
fastened  securely  in  an  upright  position 
to  a  block  or  bench.  A  similar  notch  is 
cut  in  another  but  heavier  piece  of  steel, 
and  the  two  are  fastened  together  much 
in  the  fashion  of  a  pair  of  shears,  but 
with  the  notches  coming  squarely  to¬ 
gether.  The  butt  end  of  a  cane  is  placed 
in  the  lower  notch,  with  the  upper  and 
heavier  piece  of  steel  resting  upon  it. 
Then  the  cane  is  pulled  through  the 
notch,  the  upper  piece  of  steel  gradually 
falling  as  the  cane  becomes  smaller,  thus 
by  a  slow  process  stripping  the  bark  off. 
Sometimes,  during  storage,  the  canes  be¬ 
come  so  dried  that  the  bark  will  not 
start.  In  such  cases  the  canes  are  strati¬ 
fied  between  layers  of  wet,  half-rotted 
straw,  and  decomposition  soon  causes  the 
bark  to  slip.  This  method,  however,  pro¬ 
duces  large  yellowish  blotches  upon  the 
canes,  which  lessen  their  value.  Steam 


is  also  used  to  start  the  bark,  but  in  some 
way  it  sets  a-  portion  of  the  tannic  acid 
free,  and  this  darkens  the  wood.  After 
peeling  the  canes  are  dried,  whitened  by 
being  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur,  assorted  and  tied  into  bundles 
for  sale  or  shipment. 

Making  a  Beginning. — No  use  is 
made  of  the  bark,  but  it  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  tannin,  and  it, 
seems  as  though  it  might  have  a  com¬ 
mercial  value  as  a  tanning  agent.  Also 
it  is  rich  in  salicin,  which  is  the  base  of 
salicylic  acid,  and  it  seems  as  though  it 
might  be  made  the  source  of  these  chem¬ 
icals.  But  it  is  not,  at  the  present  time, 
used  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a 
cheap  fuel.  There  are  considerable 
plantations  of  basket  willows  in  South¬ 
eastern  Michigan,  around  Buffalo  and 
Baltimore,  and  many  along  the  Mississippi 
River  as  far  south  as  Louisiana,  but  the 
business  is  only  fairly  profitable  under 
normal  conditions.  Cuttings  may  be  had 
from  almost  any  nurseryman  at  a  very 
nominal  cost,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
the  experiment  be  tried  out  upon  a  lim¬ 
ited  scale  and  increased  if  conditions  war¬ 
rant  an  increase.  The  principal  manu¬ 
factories  of  willow-ware  are  located  in 
New  York  City  and  in  Rochester. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


If  anybodv  thinks  that  farming  is  not 
a  gamble,  let  him  ask  some  of  the  onion 
growers  in  New  England.  Onions  are  an 
expensive  crop  to  grow,  and  yet  right  now 
they  are  almost  a  drug  on  the  market. 
So  far  as  profit  goes,  they  have  been  a 
flat  failure  this  season,  and  tons  of  onions 
will  probably  spoil  without  reaching  the 
market. 

It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  note  the 
sheep-like  way  in  which  growers  follow 
one  another  by  over-planting  any  vege¬ 
table  which  has  been  short  the  previous 
season.  Three  years  ago,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  there  was  a  shortage  of  cabbage. 
The  next  year  it  was  planted  so  heavily 
that  the  following  Winter  found  every¬ 
body  trying  to  sell  cabbage  even  at  a  loss. 
Two  years  ago  pumpkins  and  squashes 
were  almost  out  of  the  market,  with  the 


the  side  of  the  barn  or  shed.  The  result 
is  picturesque,  and  an  enormous  quantity 
of  fruit  produced.  In  the  Italian  sec¬ 
tions  around  Boston,  where  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  wine  are  made,  the  grapes  are 
commonly  grown  on  overhead  trellises, 
sometimes  a  half-acre  being  covered  in 
this  way.  About  the  only  point  that 
needs  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  grapes 
are  borne  close  to  the  main  stem,  and 
that  the  overgrown  laterals  should  be 
kept  pruned  back  fairly  well.  Of  course, 
no  such  pruning  is  necessary  as  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  orchard.  When,  however,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  grapes  are  being  grown  in  the 
garden,  it  may  be  well  to  train  some  of 
them  on  wires,  and  to  cut  them  back  se¬ 
verely  each  season. 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees. — While  it  is 
true  that  the  early  Spring  is  without 


A  Mammoth  Wind-break  in  Massachusetts 


result  that  an  enormously  increased  area 
was  given  over  to  them,  bringing  about  a 
big  surplus  the  next  seasou.  Then  onions 
went  through  the  same  routine,  although 
in  their  case  remarkably  heavy  shipments 
from  the  South  had  something  to  do  with 
the  decline  in  price. 

Wind-Breaks. — Market  gardeners  who 
make  use  of  cold  frames  realize  the  value 
of  wind-breaks,  and  usually  put  up  tight 
board  fences  for  the  protection  of  their 
frames.  General  farmers  often  overlook 
this  matter  when  handling  only  a  few 
frames,  with  the  result  that  they  are  not 
able  to  get  as  early  crops  as  they  could 
with  a  warmer  location.  The  plan  of 
using  a  wind-break  has  been  carried  far¬ 
ther  by  Thomas  Roland  at  his  plant  in 
Revere*  than  by  any  other  man  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted.  Mr.  Roland  has  three 
long  greenhouses.  For  several  years  he 
■was  annoyed  by  the  wind  which  blew 
across  the  marshes  on  one  side,  making 
it  difficult  to  keep  the  lower  end  of  the 
houses  warm.  Finally  he  hit  upon  the 
construction  of  a  mammoth  wind-break 
which  has  proved  a  decided  success.  This 
wind-break  is  made  of  stout  posts,  upon 
which  boards  are  nailed.  The  boards  are 
not  tight,  there  being  a  space  of  several 
inches  between  them.  This  arrangement 
was  made  so  that  the  light  would  not  be 
interfered  with  too  much.  The  wind¬ 
break  is  about  200  feet  long  and  25  feet 
high,  and  while  it  doesn’t  cut  off  the  wind 
entirely,  it  breaks  its  force  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  house  can  be  kept 
much  more  uniform  than  before. 

Trimming  Grapevines.  —  Because  of 
the  many  articles  which  appear  in  the 
papers  about  the  scientific  trimming  of 
grapevines  according  to  one  system  or 
another.  I  think  a  good  many  amateur 
growers  get  the  idea  that  they  must  fol¬ 
low  some  such  plan,  which,  of  course,  is 
not  true.  When  there  are  only  a  few 
grapevines  there  is  no  better  way  to 
handle  them,  in  my  opinion,  than  to  have 
them  grow  over  a  trellis  or  arbor,  or  on 


doubt  the  best  time  for  pruning  fruit 
trees,  the  average  man  has  to  do  the 
work  when  the  opportunity  offers,  and  all 
rugged,  well-grown  trees  can  be  trimmed 
safely  enough  at  any  time  when  the  wood 
is  not  frozen.  If  you  have  trees  which 
are  in  a  low  state  .of  vitality,  though,  you 
will  be  wise  to  leave  them  until  freezing 
weather  is  passed,  as  otherwise  the 
wounds  may  not  heal  over  well. 

I  think  there  is  a  reaction  from  the 
drastic  pruning  of  former  years.  At  any 
rate,  the  man  with  a  few  trees  is  advised 
not  to  be  too  free  with  the  use  of  the 
saw,  extending  his  operations  over  several 
years,  even  in  the  case  of  old  trees  that 
need  a  lot  of  attention.  It  takes  longer 
for  a  tree  to  recover  from  a  severe  shock 
than  most  people  realize. 

First  of  all,  get  rid  of  dead  wood. 
Then  cut  out  branches  which  rub  or  chafe, 
and  those  which  shoot  straight  up  in  the 
air.  After  that  you  can  go  leisurely 
about  the  work  of  beheading  or  reshaping 
the  tree.  Oftentimes  you  will  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  thin  out  your  fairly  young 
trees  pretty  well  if  the  fruit  does  not 
color  up  satisfactorily. 

Frequently  you  can  save  old  trees  that 
are  likely  to  lie  blown  down  by  the  wind 
if  you  bolt  the  bad  crotches.  Never  use 
bands  around  the  limbs.  There  has  been 
considerable  question  as  to  the  value  of 
scraping  the  trees,  but  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  by  getting  rid  of  the  rough 
bark  you  can  do  much  to  eradicate  oyster- 
shell  'scale.  An  old  hoe  makes  a  good 
scraper,  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to 
cut  into  the  green  inner  bark. 

And  one  other  word  of  warning.  When 
you  are  cutting  off  large  limbs,  be  sure 
to  saw  underneath  the  branch  close  to 
the  trunk  before  transferring  the  saw  to 
the  top.  This  will  prevent  the  danger 
of  stripping  off  the  bark  when  the  branch 
falls.  With  very  large  limbs  .it  is  often 
wise  to  saw  them  off  with  a  long  stub 
first,  and  then  to  remove  the  stub  later. 

E.  I.  F. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  VI 


What  is  co-operation? 

In  a  broad  sense  any  act  or  operation 
in  which  one  person  helps  or  assists  an¬ 
other  i«  co-operation.  A  man  on  the 
ground  passes  shingles  to  the  man  on  the 
roof.  One  farmer  pitches  hay  up  on  the 
wagon,  and  another  loads  it ;  neighbors 
assist  each  other  in  thrashing  grain  with 
a  machine,  or  in  filling  a  silo.  Members 
of  a  Grange  jointly  buy  a  car  of  feed,  or 
ship  a  joint  carload  of  apples.  In  these 
operations  no  formal  organization  is 
necessary.  If  men  act  together  to  help 
one  another  in  any  way,  they  co-operate 
to  the  particular  end  they  have  in  view. 

Is  co-operation  ever  used  specifically 
in  a  restricted  meaning? 

The  term  co-operation  has  come  to  be 
applied  specifically  to  a  business  in  which 
the  men  who  do  the  labor  also  furnish 
the  capital  and  carry  on  the  operations 
of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
for  their  mutual  benefit.  Co-operative 
enterprises  are  conducted  under  this  ar¬ 
rangement  for  buying  or  selling  jointly 
for  the  members  associated,  for  borrow¬ 
ing  money  for  the  use  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  for  conducting  stores  and  other 
purposes. 

Is  there  danger  or  confusion  from  the 
different  meaning  of  the  same  term? 

There  is  no  danger  to  people  outside  of 
the  co-operative  enterprise  because  of 
confusion  arising  from  the  difference  in 
meaning  between  the  term  co-operation 
used  in  its  popular  sense  and  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  sense;  but  failure  to  appreciate  the 
difference  often  leads  to  careless  organi¬ 
zation  which  results  in  failure  of  its  pur¬ 
poses  and  in  consequence  embarassment 
and  loss  to  the  individual  members. 

In  what  way  does  the  stock  business 
corporation  differ  from  the  capital  stock 
form  of  the  co-operative  corporation? 

The  law  which  authorizes  co-operative 
stock  corporations  to  be  organized  and 
to  do  business  is  an  amendment  to  the 
business  corporation  law,  and  is  subject 
to  that  law  in  all  cases  except  where 
changed  by  the  amendment.  In  New 
York  State  it  limits  the  amount  of  stock 
any  one  member  may  hold ;  authorizes 
vote  by  members  instead  of  a  stock  vote ; 
limits  the  dividend  to  six  per  cent ;  and 
provides  for  a  surplus  and  a  co-operative 
educational  fund.  After  these  provisions 
are  satisfied  the  remaining  profit,  if  any, 
is  divided  between  the  members  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  their  trade  in 
buying  and  selling,  through  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  This  form  of  corporation  is  not 
specifically  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  anti-trust  laws.  It  is  exempt  from 
anti-trust  laws  in  New  York  State. 

What  are  the  principal  features  of  the 
co-operative  membership  corporation? 

The  features  of  immediate  importance 
in  the  New  York  membership  co-operative 
law,  'which  is  one  of  the  best  we  yet 
have,  are  the  provisions  that  the  charter 
may  limit  the  liability  of  the  association 
and  members ;  that  they  are  not  permitted 
to  issue  capital  stock  or  to  do  business 
for  profit;  and  that  they  are  under  this 
form  exempt  from  Federal  anti-trust 
laws.  They  are  exempt  from  anti-trust 
laws  in  New  York  State  by  virtue  of  the 
general  exception  of  farm  organizations 
in  the  State  law.  The  membership  cer¬ 
tificates  are  not  transferable;  each  mem¬ 
ber  has  one  vote;  no  proxy  vote  is  al¬ 
lowed  ;  vote  by  registered  mail  is  permis¬ 
sible  ;  members  may  be  required  to  sell  cer¬ 
tain  products  through  the  association,  and 
provision  is  made  to  permit  members  to 
withdraw  at  a  certain  time  each  year. 

Why  is  one  form  of  co-operative  cor¬ 
poration  business  hampered  by  restrictive 
laws,  and  the  other  form  compelled  to  do 
business  without  profit? 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  co-opera¬ 
tive  business  should  be  embarrassed  either 
by  prosecution  under  anti-trust  laws 
which  were  enacted  for  a  different  purpose, 
or  by  being  denied  the  incentive  and  con¬ 
venience  of  profits.  That  they  are  so 
restricted  is  due  to  a  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  the  real  needs  of  the  farm  and  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of 
real  co-operation,  and,  further,  because 
the  laws  have  been  drafted  by  lawyers 


who  are  familiar  with  business  corpora¬ 
tion  laws,  and  as  a  result  instead  of  a 
clear-cut  law  based  on  co-operative  prin¬ 
ciples  and  farm  needs,  we  have  a  hybrid 
of  the  stock  company  and  a  co-operative 
statute.  The  lawyers  in  the  Legislature 
share  responsibility  for  this  with  the 
drafting  authors  of  the  bills.  They  try 
to  harmonize  two  principles,  which  are 
directly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  they 
will  not  mix.  What  is  needed  is 
a  comprehensive  general  co-operative 
law  that  will  authorize  the  organization 
of  a  co-operative  corporate  system  as 
much  suited  to  farm  needs  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  corporation  is  to  capital  and  general 
business.  The  system  will  include  co¬ 
operative  banking  as  well  as  co-operative 
business. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  restriction 
on  farm  organizations  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  both  the  Federal  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments  have  anti-monopoly  laws  to  con¬ 
trol  the  abuses  of  stock  companies,  and 
when  farmers  organized  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection  and  service  they  were  in  some 
cases  prosecuted  under  the  anti-monopoly 
laws,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  was  destroyed.  Other  industries 
violated  the  laws  with  impunity,  and  few 
of  them  were  prosecuted  with  success. 
The  Federal  and  State  Governments  be¬ 
sides  have  spent  considerable  sums  of 
money  and  given  other  encouragement  to 
farmers  to  organize ;  we  therefore  had  a 
situation  where  governments  encouraged 
and  fostered  farm  co-operation  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  stages,  but  as  soon  as  the  or¬ 
ganizations  began  to  do  business  they  said 
farmers  were  acting  through  it  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  another  statute,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  punished  them  for  the  things  it  en¬ 
couraged  and  helped  them  to  do.  To 
overcome  this  embarrassment,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  enacted  the  so-called 
Clayton  bill  into  law.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  law,  farm  organizations  having  no 
capital  and  doing  business  without  profit 
are  exempt  from  Federal  anti-monopoly 
laws,  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  prepared  a  general  law 
under  which,  when  enacted  by  the  States, 
farm  co-operative  associations  may  be  or¬ 
ganized  and  operated  without  infringing 
the  anti-monopoly  laws.  In  the  Clayton 
law  Congress  removed  one  evil  by  creat¬ 
ing  another. 

The  change  was  an  improvement,  but 
it  fell  sadly  short  of  a  comprehensive 
law  because  the  legislators  do  not  asso¬ 
ciate  co-operation  with  economics  or  busi¬ 
ness.  They  think  of  it  as  associated  with 
philanthropy  and  charity,  or  as  a  toy 
business.  Congress  visualized  this  idea 
in  the  Clayton  act,  and  the  legislation 
has  been  hailed  as  a  concession  to  agri¬ 
culture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  no 
.concession  at  all.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  restriction  and  a  limitation.  It  spe¬ 
cifically  exempts  farm  co-operative  busi¬ 
ness  from  anti-monopoly  legislation, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  en¬ 
forced  in  the  case  of  any  other  business  ; 
but  it  hampers  and  restricts  co-operative 
business  to  the  necessity  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  without  capital  and  without  profit. 

The  study  of  the  legal  minds  for  the 
past  60  years  has  been  to  perfect  cor¬ 
porate  laws  for  the  combination,  organi¬ 
zation  and  control  of  capital  and  business. 
These  laws  and  institutions  are  not 
adapted  to  farm  needs,  and  were  not  in¬ 
tended  for  their  use,  but  they  are  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  cre¬ 
ated.  Farmers  being  widely  distributed, 
numerous  in  their  industry  and  individ¬ 
ually  contributing  limited  amounts  of 
capital  to  their  collective  enterprises,  re¬ 
quire  a  system  of  their  own.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  even  what  we  have  is 
better  than  we  had  before.  We  cannot 
be  satisfied,  nay,  we  cannot  hope  to  realize 
the  full  measure  of  our  opportunities  un¬ 
til  we  have  a  complete  system  free  from 
obstructions  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  farm  co-operation  as  a  business. 


Absent-minded  nrofessor,  meeting  his 
son:  “Hello,  George,  how’s  your  father?” 
— Credit  Lost. 
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Burpee’s  Annual 


The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide 
to  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  It 
fully  describes  the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds, 
with  a  hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables  and 
flowers  illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature. 

Lower  Prices.  Wherever  possible  we 
have  reduced  the  price  of.  seeds  by  the 
pound  and  have  increased  the  number 
of  seeds  contained  in  the  packet.  You 
will  find  much  lower  prices  in  Burpee’s 
Annual  for  1921. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening, 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


Just  tear  off  the  coupon  and  fill  in  the  space  below. 

—  —  —  —  —  —  TEAR  HERE  - _ 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Grown  in  onr  upland  nurseries  (the  largest  in  New  York  State),  fx*esh  dug, 
free  from  disease,  propagated  from  hearing  trees  of  known  merit.  Our 

Apple,  roach,  Pear.  Cherry,  Plrnn,  Quince,  Small  Fruits  ana  Ornamentals  are  sold  to_  you 
Vfa  direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  37  years  of  active  nursery  experience  is  back 
of  every  tree — we  grow  our  own  stock  and  know  we  are  sending  .Inst 
what  you  order.  Send  for  our  big  free  catalog  today;  it  shows  that  we 
recognize  onr  responsibility  to  the  man  who  plants,  and  keep  the  quality 
up  and  the  cost  down. 

Although  there  is  a  shortage  of  fruit  trees  this  spring  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  lias  made  it  impossible  to  import  as  many  seedlings 
during  the  past  five  years,  those  which  we  have  measure  up  to  the 
Maloney  Standard,  and  we  will  ship  nil  orders  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  received.  So  we  advise  you  to  place  your  order  early. 

GARDEN  TREE  COLLECTION 
Garden  8-10  ft.  Trees  for  $3.50  1  Bartlett  Pear 

Cherry  1  York  State  Prune 

Small  or  larse  orders  set  the  name  attention.  It  will 
pay  you  to  eend  for  our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog, 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  fruit  and  shrubs 
and  saves  you  money— write  today. 


IVe  PrejtauZTransuortation  Charges  on  all 
Orders  for  Over  97.50 


MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO., 


42  West  Street 
Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 

Garden  Trees  a  Specialty  Dansville's  Pioneer  Nurseries 


NEVINS’ 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  LRUITS 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  obtain  more  health, 
pleasure  and  profit  from  a  garden  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries  than  from  any  equal  amount  of  land 
on  your  place  ?  My  beautiful  new  Catalog  greets 
you  with  a  smile,  and  tells  you  something  about  our¬ 
selves  and  our  favorable  location  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  plants  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  It  tells:  HOW  to  select  varieties  best  adaptod 
to  your  soil  and  needs.  HOW  to  prepare  the  *oil 
for  planting.  WHEN  to  plant.  THE  different  sys- 
stems  of  small  fruit  growing.  HOW  to  plant.  HOW 
to  care  for  the  patch.  HOW  to  pick  and  market  the 
fruit  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  prices.  HOW  to 
renew  the  patch.  It  is  a  Fruit  Growers’  Guide  and 
whether  vou  buy  your  plants  of  us  or  not  you  will 
need  this  helpful  book  —  '  ‘FIE  I  'I  IS’ S’  SUCCESS 
WITH  SMALL  FRUITS."  Send  for  your  copy 
today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

ELMER  H.  NEVINS,  Ovid,  Mich. 


HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 

BUY  your  fruit  trees  from  pioneer 
nurserymen  of  long-established 
reputation  for  quality 
of  stock  and  efficient 
service.  Barnes’ 
Trees  are  sturdy, 
grown  to  thrive 
under  Northern 

conditions.  Standard 
varieties  of  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and 
cherries.  Especially 
fine  offerings  this 
Springof  oneandtwo- 
year-old  apple  trees. 

Write  today  for 
1921  price  list 

Visitors  welcome. 
_  Come  and  see  us. 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog 

ITS  FREE 

And  Save  25%  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Big  Profits  Growing 

STRAWBERRIES 

$500  to  $700 

Per  A.  from 

Keith's  Big  New  Land  Plants 

Will  pay  you  big  to  get  your  start  from  our  care¬ 
fully  selected  New-Land  Plants  grown  on  fresh 
rich  virgin  soil.  They  are  the  best  for  you 
to  plant  for  big  profits.  One  variety  brought 

Growers  $700  per  A.  last  year.  We  ahip  direct  to  you 
rom  our  fielas  fresh  vigorous  plants  guaranteed  to 
satisfy  you  or  your  money  back.  Three  special 
varieties  for  Home  Gardens.  Our  Instruction  book 
——  tells  how  to  grow  big  bumper  crops.  Write  today  for 

our  New  Catalog  on  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  etc.  and 
see  our  NEW-LAND  plants  illustrated.  It’s  I* REE. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY  Box  600  SAWYER,  MICH. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  have  a  largo  stock  of  tine  plant*  and  offer  gome 
of  tile  leading  varieties  a’  low  prices,  one  as  low  as 
four  dollars  per  thousand.  If  planning  to  set  Straw¬ 
berries.  blackberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Grapevines.  Asparagus,  etc.,  you  should 
send  f  l-  our  11121  Catalog  and  get  our  prices  before 
ordering.  It  is  free  and  will  save  you  money,  and  is 
full  of  hints  on  successful  berry  culture. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Thrifty,  Sturdy  Trees 

You  can  be  sure  when  you  buy 
Woodlawn  grown  fruit  trees* 
vines  r.nd  berry  bushes  that  they 
are  thrifty*  vigorous  growers  and 
heavy  hearers.  Our  45  years  of 
successful  growing  experience 
has  been  directed  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  a  wide  variety  of  that 
kind  of  stock.  We  have  the 
exclusive  sale  of  the  new  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple. 

Our  extensive  line  of  ornumenHl  shrubs,  bushes, 
and  perennials  are  of  the  same  dependable  quality 
as  our  trees. 

We  sell  seeds  for  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 
Illustrated  1921  Nursery  List  contains  valuable  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  information.  Mailed  on  request. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
879  G arson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


New  Ohio 
Beaut  a  Apple 


for  2921 


GARDEN  & 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 

WRITE  TODAY 


FREE  A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK 

Forvegetable  growers  and  ail  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu¬ 
able  instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house 
and  largest  growers  of  Asters  In  America.  For  72 
years  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  12  green¬ 
houses.  500  acres. 

I  YickQuality  Seeds  Growths  BestCrops  the  EsrthProduces 

This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  be 
fore  you  forget.  A  poatcardis  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 

Rochester,  H.Y.  The  Blower  City 

£s 


TREES  8  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


A  Goar«nU«  Worth  While. 
Express  Prepaid 

For  over  60  years  we  have  sup¬ 
plied  nursery  stock  to  people 
who  know  and  appreciate  the 
best.  Write  for  Catalogue  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 
Spring  Hill  Nurseries.  Bol  33 
Tippecanoe  City,  (Miami  County)  Ohio. 


^Trustworthy 
YTrees  U  Plants  i 


STRAWBERRY  PIANTS2.000.000 

at  reduced  prices. 

Free  Catalog.  C.  8.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  Showell,  Md. 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  Mills  Pride,  Giants,  Green 
Mt.,  Superba,  Bed  .Skin 

SEED  CORN-YELLOW  &  WHITE 


WHITE  PLY.  ROCK  COCKERELS 

MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  Are  you  seeking  information  on  any  sub- 
d  n  tv  w  c  Ject  that  has  to  do  with  country  life?  We 
D  0  0  R  o  specialize  in  books  on  the  farm,  the 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  garden,  trees,  shrubs, 
landscape  gardening,  plants  under  glass,  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  garden  archi¬ 
tecture.  birds,  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  outdoor  sports, 
etc.  From  thousands  of  books  we  have  selected 
the  7011  best.  Send  stamp  for  our  new  catalog  No.  4. 
A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  448a  W  37th  St.,  New  York  City 


Buy  STURDY,  Well-Rooted  Trees! 

Fruit-growers  everywhere  know  KELLY  BROS.  38-year 
old  reputation  for  supplying  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
trees,  guaranteed  to  satisfy  and  adapted  to  particular 
conditions  of  climate  or  soil. 

Send  for  1921  Catalog 

Look  over  the  splendid  assortment  of  trees  we  can 
supply,  all  varieties  included,  and  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Kelly’s  Trees  always  please.  The  catalog  is 
free.  Send  for  your  copy. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


DOMESTIC.— The  State  Capitol  at 
Charleston,  W.  Ya.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  January  2.  The  lose  virtually  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance.  The  destroyed  build¬ 
ing  cost  $389,923.58  when  the  original 
Capitol,  which  cost  $71,000,  was  remod¬ 
eled  in  1S84.  It  was  occupied  May  1. 
1885,  when  the  seat  of  government,  which 
had  been  transferred  to  Wheeling  several 
years  before,  was  moved  back  to  Charles¬ 
ton. 

The  naval  aviators  who  left  the  Roek- 
away,  N.  Y.,  flying  field  December  13, 
and  were  then  lost  for  three  wTeeks  finally 
were  located  in  the  forests  of  Northern 
Ontario,  where  they  landed  on  the  ice  of 
James  Bay.  After  wandering  in  the 
wilds  for  three  days  they  were  found  by 
Indians,  who  informed  the  Hudson  Bay 
officials  at  Moose  Factory.  They  re¬ 
turned  300  miles  to  the  railhead  by  dog 
sleds,  after  spending  Christmas  at  Hud¬ 
son  Bay. 

The  Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls  at 
Lewisburg,  Greenbrier  County,  W.  Ya., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  January  2.  with  a 
loss  of  $100,000.  The  seminary  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  South. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  January  3,  in  a  measure  reaffirmed 
the  famed  Danbury  hatters’  case  when  it 
held  that  a  secondary  boycott  by  organ¬ 
ized  labor  was  not  legal  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Clayton  act.  The  decision 
was  given  in  a  New  York  case,  that  of 
the  Duplex  Printing  Company,  appellant, 
vs.  Emil  J.  Deering  et  al.,  individually. 
It  was  the  case  of  a  printing  company 
against  the  machinists’  union.  The  lower 
court  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  union. 

An  attempt  by  Communists  to  create 
trouble  among  Detroit’s  unemployed  is 
seen  by  local  secret  service  agents  in  the 
summoning  of  Ford  employees  January  3 
to  the  plant  in  Highland  Park.  About 
1.000  men.  assembled  there  in  response 
to  a  circular  distributed  January  1,  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  Ford  Motor  Company  to 
turn  the  plant  over  to  its  employees  60 
they  could  make  automobiles  for  them¬ 
selves.  Nothing  developed,  however,  and 
the  men  dispersed. 

During  1920  the  railroads  of  the  coun¬ 
try  spent  $349,500,00  for  new  equipment, 
Robert  S.  Binkerd  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives  announced  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  The  largest  item  was  $135,000.- 
000  for  45,000  freight  cars,  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  trying  to  make  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  to  secure  80,000  cars.  Pur¬ 
chase  of  15.000  refrigerator  cars  for 
$07,500,000.  and  1,500  locomotives  for 
$105,000,000  is  planned.  Contracts  al¬ 
ready  have  been  made  for  1,200  passenger 
cars,  to  cost  $42,000,000.  The  Pullman 
Company  is  building  500  cars.  Mr.  Bin¬ 
kerd  declared  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  roads  to  make  large  capital  expendi¬ 
tures,  even  if  the  new  rates  bring  the 
roads  a  six  per  cent  return,  as  they  would 
be  forced  to  go  into  a  seven,  and  eight  per 
cent  money  market  to  secure  funds. 

Motion  pictures  portraying  criminals  at 
work  have  been  barred  in  Chicago.  Chief 
of  Police  Fitzmorris  announced  January  4 
that  three  weeks  ago  he  had  issued  or¬ 
ders  to  censors  not  to  issue  permits  for 
any  photoplay  that  showed  a  crime,  com¬ 
mitted,  even  though  the  end  of  the  picture 
might  show  the  criminal  in  a  prison  cell. 
The  order  became  public  when  three 
youthful  robbers,  sentenced  to  the  State 
Reformatory  at  Pontiac,  said  that  their 
crimes  had  been  inspired  by  a  “crook” 
motion  picture. 

Rpresentative  L.  L.  Twitehell  of 
Fargo,  aligned  with  the  independent  fac¬ 
tion.  was  elected  speaker  of  the  North 
Dakota  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
organization  of  the  Legislature  January  4. 
Twitchell’s  election  came  on  the  first  bil¬ 
lot  by  a  vote  of  58  to  53,  disclosing  that 
the  independents  have  a  majority  of  five 
votes  in  the  House  over  rhe  faction  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Non-Partisan  League. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Grasshop¬ 
pers  are  planning  an  invasion  of  the 
United  States  from  Canada,  according  to 
official  advices  received  at  Washington 
January  4,  suggesting  an  entirely  new 
immigration  problem.  Canadian  ento¬ 
mologists  say  the  western  provinces  of 
Canada  will  be  overrun  with  this  plague 
in  the  Spring,  and  that  in  Manitoba 
alone  as  many  as  3.000  grasshopper  eggs 
a  square  foot  have  been  discovered.  This 
threatened  invasion  is  regarded  with  seri¬ 
ousness  by  agricultural  experts,  as  there 
is  no  established  method  of  preventing  in¬ 
sect  immigration,  nor  any  scientific 
method  of  keeping  the  grasshoppers  out 
if  the  country. 

Tobacco  growers  of  Kentucky  revolted 
Tanuary  4  against  the  low  prices  offered 
for  their  product.  They  forced  every 
market  in  Northern  and  Central  Ken¬ 
tucky,  except  one,  to  close  its  doors,  with¬ 
drew  enormous  quantities  of  tobacco  from 
the  market  warehouses ;  organized  them¬ 
selves  in  many  districts  to  stop  all  fur¬ 
ther  selling  this  year  and  to  cut  the  1921 
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crop,  and  laid  plans  for  selling  their  crops 
themselves.  In  Lexington,  the  world’s 
principal  loose-leaf  market,  prices  reached 
a  new  low  level.  All  the  large  markets 
in  the  State  are  closed  and  the  others 
are  expected  to  join  immediately  in  the 
boycott  of  buyers.  Mass  meetings  of 
farmers  held  in  various  towns  resulted 
in  a  general  movement;  to  withdraw  all 
tobacco  in  warehouses  and  to  stoi-e  it  in 
private  barns  pending  a  rise  in  prices. 
The  growers  believe  the  buyers  are  hard 
pressed  for  money  and  offer  low  prices 
in  the  hope  that  the  farmers  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell.  The  growers  expect  the 
manufacturers  to  offer  much  higher  prices 
immediately  if  they  see  the  whole  crop 
vanishing  suddenly  from  the  market.  At 
Paris,  Frankfort  and  Winchester  the 
farmers  met  and  agreed  to  hold  their 
crops.  Three  thousand  growers  took  part 
in  forcing  the  market  in  Maysville  to 
close.  Other  towns  where  all  sales  were 
stopped  include  Mount  Sterling,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Danville,  Covington  and  Winches¬ 
ter. 

Efforts  to  expand  American  exports  of 
swine  to  Argentina  and  other  foreign 
countries  were  urged  before  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  swine  breeding  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  country  January  4  by  E.  Z. 
Russell,  a  swine  specialist  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  “United  States 
interests  should  get  all  of  the  trade  in 
hogs,”  Mr.  Russell  said.  “England  is  our 
only  competitor  in  breeding  swine,  and 
many  of  our  breeds  are  better  than  theirs. 
At  a  recent  show  in  Palermo,  Argentina, 
American  hogs  won  many  of  the  prizes.” 

All  proposals  so  far  advanced  by  the 
“Big  Five”  meat  packers  for  divesting 
themselves  of  their  stockyard  interests 
were  rejected  January  4  by  Justice  Staf¬ 
ford  in  the  District  Supreme  Court.  The 
companies  were  given  30  days  in  which 
to  submit  new  plans.  At  the  same  time 
the  court  warned  that  unless  the  defend¬ 
ants  proposed  plans  that  would  meet  re¬ 
quirements  outlined  it  would  “feel  obliged 
to  appoint  officers  to  take  title  to  all  rue 
stocks  of  the  stockyards  in  question  and 
to  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  court  until  suitable  agreements  can 
be  made  to  have  it  disposed  of  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  and  purposes  of  the 
decree”  agreed  upon  between  the  packers 
and  the  Government  more  than  a  year 
ago.  In  a  formal  statement  regarding  the 
court’s  decision  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  interpreted  this  as  meaning  “that  if 
Gie  packers  did  not  divorce  themselves 
from  the  stockyards  the  court  would  do 
it  for  them.” 

WASHINGTON. — Recruiting  for  the 
navy  has  been  suspended  temporarily. 
All  new  enlistments  have  been  prohibited, 
and  only  re-enlistmente  of  men  in  the 
service  are  authorized.  It  was  said  at 
the  department  January  3  that  the 
strength  of  132.000  men  reached  several 
days  previous  was  the  maximum  possible 
under  the  appropriation  of  Congress. 

President  Wilson’s  veto  of  revival  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation,  sent  to  the 
Senate  January  3,  was  overridden  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  5,  one  of  the  largest  major¬ 
ities  ever  recorded  in  the  Senate  in  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  course  of  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  Three  Republicans — ’Senators 
Penrose  (Pa.),  Sutherland  (W.  Va.),  and 
Keyes  (N.  II.) — and  two  Democrats — 
Senators  Gerry  (R.  I.)  and  Thomas 
(Colo.) — voted  to  sustain  the  veto,  while 
29  Democrats  and  24  Republicans  voted 
to  pass  the  bill,  notwithstanding  the 
President’s  disapproval.  Dispensing  with 
further  debate,  the  House  January  4 
by  a  vote  of  250  to  GO.  speedily  overrode 
the  President’s  veto  on  the  same  measure. 
With  the  action  of  the  House  the  meas¬ 
ure  automatically  became  law. 

The  request  that  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  and  Attorney  General  Palmer  be 
called  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  to  disclose  “the  facts  surrounding 
'the  mysterious  official  silence  which  in¬ 
vests  the  war  slacker  situation,”  was 
made  January  4  in  a  telegram  sent  to 
Chairman  Yolstead  of  the  committee  by 
F.  W.  Galbraith,  Jr.,  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  before  it  the  Watson  bill 
to  make  non-applicable  the  statute  of 
limitation  in  slacker  eases.  Repeated 
requests  that  a  definite  time  limit  be  set 
in  which  evaders  could  remove  the  stigma 
attaching  to  their  present  classification 
as  slackers  have  been  refused  by  the  War 
Secretary.  He  has  persistently  asserted 
that  he  did  not  desire  to  make  any  move 
that  would  bring  disgrace  upon  any  citi¬ 
zen  who  might  have  served  his  country 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  military  au¬ 
thorities. 


A  Big  Sunflower 

Mr.  W.  F.  Reeder,  of  New  Jersey, 
sends  us  this  picture  of  a  large  sunflower 


which  he  raised.  It  measured  49  in.  in 
circumference  and  weighed  8%  lbs. 
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SALZERS 
SEEDS 


Get  your  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  of  Salzer  this 
year  and  have  a 
bumper  crop.  Hon¬ 
estly,  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  waste  land 
and  labor on “scrub” 
seed  when  vigorous, 
healthy,  pure -bred 
seed  like  Salzer’s 
will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  in 
better  yield  and 
quality. 

We  are  American 
Headquarters  for 
field  seeds;  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Timothy, 
Sudan,  White  Sweet 
Clover,  Oats,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Corn,  Billion 
Dollar  Grass;  but 
in  nothing  is  our 
leadership  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  in  Po¬ 
tatoes. 

We  guarantee  all 
Salzer  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seed  to 
be  satisfactory  to 
you  or  will  refund 
full  purchase  price. 

Write  for  catalog 
and  you  will  under¬ 
stand  why  Salzer’s 
Seeds  are  best  to 
buy. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

Boxl44  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


RUSSET  RURAL 
SEED  POTATOES 

10  Years’  Hill  Selection 
One  Strain 

Smooth,  round,  uniform,  sand 
soil,  russet  skin,  shallow  eyes, 
hand-sorted.  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1. 

Potatoes  put  up  in  sacks  con* 
taining  120  lbs.  net  and  held  in 
my  storage  until  you  want  them 

FAIRACRES  POTATO  FARM 

E.  R.  SMITH,  Specialist 

KAS0A6,  OSWEGO  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Put  your  faith  in  S.  &  H. ! 

On  1200  acres  of  trial  and 
propagating  grounds  at  Paines- 
ville  we  prove  our  stock  before 
we  sell.  Good  seeds,  plants  and 
trees  are  ready  this  season, 
as  for  66  previous  years. 

Write  tonight  for  your 
catalog. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 4 

Box  31 

Painesville,  Ohio 


eeds 

Many  extra  special  varieties 

Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn 

Our  special  improved  strain,  two  or 
three  large  ears  to  stalk.  Packet  10c. 
Welcome  Oats.  Recommended  by 
agricultural  colleges. 

New  Dahlia  —  Flowered  Zinnias 

Giant  Flowers,  all  colors,  Pkt  1  5c  ^ 

Send  for  Catalog 

HART  &  VICK,  Inc. 

7D  Stan,  St..  Rochester.  N.  V- 
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Fumigation  for  Weevils 

The  pictures  shown  on  this  page  are 
taken  from  a  Farmers’  Bulletin  on  the 
“Angoumis  Grain  Moth.”  This  insect  is 
quite  common  in  the  West  and  South,  but 
is  rarely  destructive  north  of  Central 
New  Jersey.  It  is  a  European  pest,  first 
noticed  in  this  country  during  1728,  when 
it  appeared  in  North  Carolina.  It  at¬ 
tacks  corn  and  most  small  grains.  Early 
thrashing,  prompt  dry  storage  and  fumi¬ 
gation  arc  the  remedies.  The  chief  ob¬ 
ject  in  printing  this  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  iron  grain  bin  at  Fig.  28  and  the 
fumigation  shed  at  Fig.  29.  This  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  crib  was  built  in  Louisiana. 

Corn  is  kept  in  the  crib  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  crib  can  quickly  be  made 
airtight,  fumigation  of  grain  contained 
in  it  is  easy.  The  other  crib  was  made 
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Iron  Grain  Bin.  Fig.  28 

especially  for  fumigation  purposes.  This 
shed  or  room  is  made  of  double  thickness 
of  matched  boards  with  building  paper 
between.  Grain  can  be  stored  in  bulk  or 
in  sacks  for  fumigation.  Every  year  we 
have  hundreds  of  questions  about  killing 
insects  in  grain,  beans  or  peas.  The  chem¬ 
ical  used  is  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This 
liquid,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  gives  0*' 
dense,  poisonous  fumes.  These,  being 
heavier  than  air,  work  down  all  through 
the  grain  or  beans,  and  kill  every  breath¬ 
ing  thing  they  come  in  contact  with.  Of 
course  they  must  be  used  in  an  air- 
enclosed,  airtight  place.  The  quantity 
used  is  one  pint  to  1,000  cu.  ft.  The 
chemical  is  poinsonous  and  inflammable. 
No  flame  should  be  brought  near  it,  and 
no  one  who  handles  it  should  take  a  deep 
breath  while  the  face  is  over  it.  It  is  the 
best  remedy  for  weevils  and  grain  insects. 


Loolc  into  it! 

If  tea  or  coffee  drink¬ 
ing'  disturbs  health  or 
comfort,  switch  to 

Instant 

POSTUM 

There’s  a  big  gain 
toward  health,  with  con¬ 
venience,  economy,  and 
no  loss  in.  satisfaction 


GROCERS 
EVERYWHERE 
SELL  POSTUM 

Made  "by 

Postum  Cereal  Company;  Inc. 
Battle  Creek., Mich.. 


lo 


Instant  ® 

®  POSTUM 

A  BEVERAGE  . 

wade  of  different  parts  of  Whet' 
and  a  small  portion  of  Molasse* 

Postum  Cereal  Company. 

.  Batju  OtEK.  Micn.USA. 


Sow  Seeds  of  Success 
In  Your  Garden 


Sprouted  Potato  Seed 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  sprouted  po¬ 
tatoes,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  that  those  with  good  healthy  sprouts, 
not  bruised  and  not  too  long,  will  not  only 
not  come  -up  quicker,  but  will  produce  a 
better  crop.  However,  to  my  mind  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  in  sprouted  po¬ 
tatoes  is  that  one  can  pick  out  the  good 
seed  by  the  appearance  of  the  sprouts.  If 
they  are  thick  and  stocky  they  are  of  the 
proper  sort,  but  if  there  are  a  great  many 
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Write  Today  for  Isbell’s  1921  Catalog 

Some  vegetable  gardens  pay  their  owners  $100  in  returns 
for  every  $5.00  spent.  They  are  a  constant  source  of  big 
profit.  They  give  pleasure  to  everybody  in  the  home 
—old  and  young  alike.  They  yield  the  finest  vegetable* 
and  yield  lots  of  them,  because  they  are  planted  with— 


eeds 

fame  Grows' 

For  GARDEN 


ter 


TRADE  T  MARX 


Isbell's  Gardens  Pay— for  the  same  reason  that  pure-bred  cattle  pro-\j 
duce  thoroughbred  off-spring.  Every  ounce  of  Isbell  Seed  is  tested.  Isbell 
Seeds  are  produced  in  the  North  where  earliness,  hardiness  and  sterling  qual¬ 
ities  are  bred  into  them.  Isbell’s  1921  book  on  seeds  and  gardening  tells  what 
and  how  to  plant  and  what  to  expect  from  the  crop.  fwmmmmmmmmarmwmnmmmt 
It’s  on#  of  the  most  authoritative  catalogs  in  /  Free  Catztln 
America.  Ask  for  your  copy.  Mail  coupon.  /  s.  m.  i.beii  &  co,  <oo  Z'chZk 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.  / 

400  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


g  Coupon 

nlc  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


t  Gentlemen: — 

Without  obligation,  send  me  jour  1921  Catalog  of  Isbell's  Seada 

Name - - 


Address  - 


Fumigation  Shed.  Fig.  29 

long  stringy  sprouts,  sometimes  several 
from  one  eye,  they  are  no  good  for  seed. 
Sprouting  also  assists  one  in  the  proper 
flitting  of  the  seed.  Sprouts  should  be 
propagated  in  a  warm,  light  room,  with 
the  tuber  so  spread  out  that  the  proper 
elements — light,  heat  and  air — may  reach 
them.  Remember  that  each  time  the 
sprouts  are  rubbed  off  the  vitality  of  the 
Potato  is  weakened  ;  it  gives  up  a  part  of 
its  life  for  the  propagation  of  its  kind,  an 
inevitable  law  in  all  vegetable,  animal 
and  human  life.  e.  c.  Hendrickson. 
Ohio. 


Have  satisfied  thousands  of 
growers.  Fresh  and  reliable.  No 
better  seeds  can  be  obtained.  Try  ou» 

5  Choice  Vegetables  10c 

1  pkt.  each  postpaid  of  the  following  popular 
varieties.  Tomato,  Early  Jewel;  Lattuce,  Big 
Boston;  Beet,  Detroit  Dark  Red;  Bad* 
lih.  Scarlet  Globe;  Carrot,  Denver 
Half  Long.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Contains  valuable  Information  on  suc¬ 
cessful  gardening.  Lists  all  standard 
torts  of  vegetablo,  flower  and  field  seeds. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO. 

Box  ail 

CANTON,  OHIO. 


Get  Big  STARK  SEED  Catalog 

A  wonderful  book— color  illustrations— best  veg¬ 
etable,  flower,  farm  seeds  and  trees  at  popular 
prices.  Address  Box  1036 

STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana.  Mo. 


Harris’  Seeds  Are  Grown  in  the  North 


Seeds  that  are  grown  in  the  north  produce  earlier  crops  and  better 
yields  than  if  grown  further  south.  This  has  been  proven  over  and 
over  again.  Get  seeds  you  know  are  northern  grown.  Harris’  seeds  are 
raised  near  the  Canadian  border  and  are  therefore  by  far  the  best  for 
the  northern  states.  They  are  sold  direct  from  the  grower  to  you 
at  wholesale  prices. 

Every  lot  of  seed  is  tested  and  the  percent  that  germinates  is  marked 
on  the  package.  You  do  not  have 
to  guess  how  thick  to  sow,  and  can 
always  get  uniform  results. 

We  raise  Vegetable  seeds,  Farm 
seed  and  very  choice  Flower  seeds  and 
plants.  Catalogue  free.  If  you  raise 
vegetables  for  market,  please  ask  for 
Market  Gardeners’  price  list. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  6 1  Cold  water,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
will 


Grow 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 
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January  15,  1921 


How 

about  Hay? 

Hay  is  always  a  safe  crop.  Cheaply 
grown;  economically  handled;  easily 
stored.  It  keeps.  It  can  be  fed  to 
all  classes  of  stock.  It  is  always  marketable. 

And,  hay  makes  a  heavy  sod  which  covers  and 
protects  the  soil,  conserves  moisture,  forms  valuable 
humus— adds  to  the  soil’s  fertility  and  with  little  or 
no  extra  expense  prepares  it  for  the  next  crop. 

The  better  the  crop  the  better  will  all  these 
things  be  borne  out.  To  get  it  feed  it!  With  a 
good  stand,  three  to  six  hundred 
pounds  of  E.  Frank  Coe’s  Special 
Top  Dressing  per  acre  should 
nearly  double  your  yield. 

Order  your  fertilizers  now.  If 
we  have  no  dealer  near  you, 
write  for  the  agency  yourself. 

THE  COE -MORTIMER  CO.,  Inc. 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  ChemicalCo. 

51  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


This  Is  a  hay  year.  An  or¬ 
dinary  crop  is  a  neglected 
crop.  Don’t  let  yours  shift 
for  itself.  We’ll  send  you, 
without  charge,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  books  you 
can  p  os  s  e  s  s— "The  Ne¬ 
glected  Hay  Crop"  if  you’ll 
write  mentioning  your 
acreage  and  crop  plans. 


Increase  the  yield  of  every  field" 
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ALFALFA 

Consider  Purity  first  in  buying  seed! 
Weeds  kill  out  young  Alfalfa  plants. 
You  plant  Weeds  if  you  sow  IMPURE 
SEED.  We  supply  Alfalfa  of  several 
varieties  almost  entirely  free  from  all 
weeds.  Scott’s  Seeds  represent  the 
greatest  care  in  selection  and  clean¬ 
ing.  Scott’s  Alfalfa  is  economical  to 
sow.  Goes  farther.  Saves  loss  from 
weeds.  Produces  large  yields.  Write 
for  Scott’s  Seed  Book.  It  contains  a  very 
valuable  section.  How  to  Ktiow  Good  Seed. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 
74  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


SEED 


Timethy,  Alfalfa,  Clevers,  Seed  Oats, 
Seed  Corn,  Seed  Grains  and  Grasses. 

Write  today  for  Rohrer’s  1921  Catalog.  It  is 

FREE.  Every  bag  of  seed  is  guaranteed  to 
please  you.  We  specialize  in  flie  Best  Seeds 
obtainable.  Write  for  this  book  at  once.  Seed 
Samples  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

SMOKETOWN,  LANCASTER  CO..  PENNA. 


PREERS 

1921 

QARPEN  BOO 


Ts  the  one  different  kind  of  a  Seed 
and  Plant  Catalog,  in  addition  to  list¬ 
ing.  picturing  and  describing  every 
worth-while  Vegetable  and  Flower,  it 
tells  you  how  to  successfully  grow 
them.  These  valuable  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  were  written  by  famous  A  merican 
experts,  especially  for  Dreer’s  Garden 
Book. 

No  matter  whether  your  hobby  is 
Vegetables  or  Flowers  or  both,  you  will 
find  thatbyusing  Dreer’s  Garden  Book 
for  ready-reference,  you  can  make 
your  garden  both  pleasurable  and  pro¬ 
fitable.  Contains  20S  pages,  six  color 
plates,  and  numerous  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  best  vf  the  recent, 
novelt  ies  and  all  theold-time  favorites. 

A  copy  mil  be  mailed  free  to  any¬ 
one  mentioning  this  publication; 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ry 
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86  varieties,  S3  75  per  1.000.  History  and  illustrated 
book  gives  all  details  about  most  vigorous,  true  to  nature, 
productive  stock  now  grown.  Book  free. 

MAYER'S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Merrill,  Michigan 

Strawberry  Plants  belong  vTr?ed tEive  £ 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perky,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Elhorto  Pooch  Delicious  Apple,  Montmorency  Cher- 

ClUolId  rcdLli  ry,  Kellog’s  Premier  and  other  straw¬ 
berry  for  immediate  orders.  Low  prices.  Spring  deliv¬ 
ery.  Order  now  from  BRIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


PEACH  TREES 


Apple,  etc.  50,000 
straight,  well  root¬ 
ed  trees.  Standard  varieties.  Improve  value,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  pleasure  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard. 
Free  catalogue.  MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  Beverly.  Ohio 

Buy  Right-HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 

WIL80N  EARLY  SOY  BEANS  $4.60  ;  20  llush.,  $4.20. 
Ked  Clover,  $16.60  Bush.  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Sets. 
$2  50;  20  Bush..  $2.25.  LATT0H  S  LAYTON,  Inc..  Georgetown,  Del. 

{inti  1  U  Rff  ■  •  1  for  Home,  Garden,  Truck, 

Nr  KAY  IV1  almaK  orchard.  Salesmen  wanted. 

L/l  IV/l  1  IHdlCl  Idlo  (|LLEN  MFG  c0  Pittstown.  N.  J. 

tbreuuagnd  Certified  Seed,  Grain  and  Potatoes  anteed 

grass  and  clover  ;  selected  vegetable  and  tlower  seed. 

Send  for  Spring  Catalog.  GREAT  VALLE*  SEED  FARMS.  Pocli,  Pa. 


DPD  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—  None  Better — 50  years 
selling  seeds.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Buy  and  test.  If  not 
O.K.  return  and  I  will  refund. 
Extra  packets  sent  in  all 
orders  I  rill.  Send  address  for 
Big  Catalogue  illustrated  with 
over  700  pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  of  every  variety. 

R.  H.  SHUM WAY,  Rockford,  111. 


Retain  the  District  Schools 

Truly  the  rural  .school  of  today  does 
present  many  vital  questions,  and  they 
are  vital  to  uie  personally,  both  as  rural 
mother  and  rural  teacher.  Mrs.  H.  B. 
voices  the  sentiment  of  every  truly  loyal 
mother  in  the  country.  How  can  any¬ 
one’s  imagination  possibly  run  rampant 
enough  to  weave  any  suggestion  of  justice 
into  a  plan  by  which  the  country  child  is 
deprived  of  whatever  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  has  previously  enjoyed,  while 
his  father  pays  for  superior  advantages 
for  the  city  child?  To  be  sure,  a  rural 
consolidated  school  would  bring  added 
opportunity  to  a  few  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  but  only  by  taking  away  from 
the  more  distant  pupils  the  last  vestige  of 
school  privileges'.  I  know  whereof  I 
speak,  because  in  my  own  school  my  most 
distant  pupils  can’t  always  attend.  How 
would  it  he  if  we  were  consolidated  with 
the  adjoining  districts?  Don’t  infer  that 
ic  would  be  better,  because  a  public  con¬ 
veyance  would  be  provided.  My  pupils’ 
fathers  provide  private  conveyances,  but 
on  many  of  our  Winter  days  the  weather 
is  unfit  for  small  children  to  face  even  for 
a  mile  or  two.  My  bunch  is  about  as  far 
from  being  mollycoddles  as  one  could  well 
imagine,  too,  but  it  is  not  composed  of 
f oo  1  s.  One  little  lad  seriously  affected 
with  asthma  has  come  to  school  on  several 
occasions  so  nearly  choking  that  I  was 
frightened  ;  another  boy  of  14  fell  in  the 
creek  to  his  waist  one  of  fhc  coldest  days 
we  have  had  thus  far  this  year,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  was  badly  needed  in  the  Christ¬ 
mas  preparation,  he  “stayed  by”  and  dried 
by  the  school  fire,  though  I  recommended 
that  he  go  home  but  hesitated  to  com¬ 
mand  him  to  do  so  because  of  the  distance, 
and  I  could  cite  many  other  instances 
iliiit  border  on  the  heroic*  Yet  we  have 
many  days  when  I  don’t  see  them  all,  nor 
<*°  f  expect  to.  I  myself  board  within  50 
or  00  rods  of  my  schoolhouse,  and  it  is 
often  plenty  far  enough. 

The  question  of  bullies  is  also  a  fa¬ 
miliar  one,  for  my  own  little  girl  began 
school  where  she_got  rather  an  overdose 
till  we  decided  to  keep  her  at  home.  She 
was  only  six.  and  the  following  year  I 
solved  the  problem  by  teaching  and  taking 
her  with  me.  In  my  school  we  have  no 
bullies,  and  if  we  had  it  doesn’t  seem  as 
if  I  should  permit  them  to  abuse  the  lit¬ 
tle  tots.  However,  our  teacher  at  home 
was  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  (he  treat¬ 
ment  my  girlie  received  ;  she  did  the  best 
she  could. 

Having  taught  17  terms  before  I  was 
married,  and  having  returned  to  the  work 
this  year,  I  don’t  really  enjoy  being  told 
that  the  majority  of  rural  teachers  are 
incompetent  and  our  schools  unfit  to  pat¬ 
ronize.  Perhaps  we  are  very  faulty,  but 
surely  I  am  trying  hard  to  do  the  very 
best  within  my  power  for  all  my  pupils, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  I 
am  superior  in  any  way  to  my  fellow- 
workers. 

Even  granting  that  a  modern  consoli¬ 
dated  school  is  superior  to  the  present 
one-room  institution,  is  not  the  latter 
usually  better  than  none?  And  for  all 
but  the  near-by  pupils  consolidation 
means  none  most  of  the.  school  year.  For¬ 
tunately  our  superintendent  is  not  in 
favor  of  compulsory  consolidation,  but  she 
has  sometimes  been  entirely  unable  to 
prevent  districts  from  being  consolidated 
against  the  wishes  of  a  vast  majority  of 
the  residents,  though  she  went  to  Albany 
in  an  effort  to  secure  recognition  of  the 
people’s  rights.  More  superintendents 
like  her  would  greatly  improve  the  school 
system.  In  many  cases  a  little  extra 
equipment  would  help  out  very  materially, 
localizing  the  executive  power  to  a  greater 
degree  wouldrnake  for  added  contentment 
aud  satisfaction,  but  when  the  little  coun¬ 
try  school  is  abolished  the  rural  sectiou 


is  ruined. 


MRS.  E.  M.  A. 


School  Lunches 
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I  have  read  with  considerable  interest 
the  discussions  concerning  school  lunches 
that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
Tile  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  four  children  at¬ 
tending  school  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
can  also  plainly  recall  my  own  experience 
as  a  school  child,  and  I  differ  somewhat 
with  those  other  mothers  who  spend  so 
much  time  and  thought  on  the  contents  of 
the  dinner  pail.  We  have  children  in  our 
own  school  (and  I  know  many  others) 
who  come  to  school  armed  with  a  lunch 
plenty  large  enough  for  a  lumberjack,  and 
in  almost  every  instance  the  same  thing  is 
done;  the  substantial  bread  and  butter  is 
thrown  out  and  the  child  fills  up  on  the 
pie,  cake,  cookies  and  whatever  sweets  he 
may  have.  Several  of  the  children  make 
a  regular  practice  of  “unloading”  the 
bread  and  butter  part  of  the  lunch  at  the 
same  place  every  night  because  “mamma 
says  I  must  eat  it,  and  if  I  take  it  home 
she’ll  be  mad,”  hut  mamma  fills  up  the 
pail  with  pie,  cake,  doughnuts,  cookies 
and  preserves,  with  quite  likely  a  handful 
of  candy  to  finish  up  on,  and  invariably 
mamma’s  proposed  process  is  reversed,  and 
and  by  the  time  the  bread  and  butter  is 
reached  the  protesting  stomach  can  hold 
no  more,  with  the  results  I  have  just 
chronicled.  Any  doubter  can  just  follow  a 
bevy  of  school  children  home  some  night 
and  be  convinced.  I  have  never  believed 
that  a  school  child  should  be  crammed  to 
capacity  at  noon.  Rather,  if  they  carry 
sandwiches  and  a  bottle  of  milk,  I  cannot 


but  believe  the  results  would  be  better  all 
around.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
child  who  has  short  rations  morning  and 
night  should  also  be  starved  at  noon,  but 
I  do  believe  that  any  child  who  has  an 
abundance  of  good  nourishing  food  ordi¬ 
narily  would  better  have  a  light  lunch  on 
school  days.  I  realize  that  lots  of  the 
mothers  will  take  issue  with  me  on  that 
question,  but  it  is  surely  a  case  of  “being 
from  Missouri”  with  me. 

New  York.  Harriet  l.  wood. 


Let  There  Be  Full  Discussion 

The  committee  of  21  now  investigating 
the  rural  schools,  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  various  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations,  contains  quite  a  number  of 
names  of  those  who  were  active  in  put¬ 
ting  over  the  township  system  that  the 
people  rebelled  against.  I  am  advised 
that  the  plan  in  mind  now  is  to  establish 
a  county  school  system.  This  leads  at 
once  into  the  realm  of  bureaucracy.  The 
larger  the  territory  embraced,  the  worse 
will  be  the  evil,  in  my  opinion.  Possibly 
the  people  want  the  present  district  done 
away  with  as  unit  in  school  administra¬ 
tion.  If  so,  they  should  be  told  frankly 
that  such  is  the  plan,  and  let  them  con¬ 
sider  calmly  whether  that  is  what  they 
wish.  It  is  not  fair  to  reach  that  result 
under  cover  of  some  pretense  of  great 
reform. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  district 
should  be  retained  as  the  unit,  and  the 
system  of  rural  education  built  on  the 
district  as  the  foundation  so  far  as  pri¬ 
mary  education  is  concerned.  The  area 
of  the  district  should  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  re¬ 
siding  in  it.  Of  course,  there  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  which,  perhaps,  is  10  scholars,  that 
is  required  to  make  an  interesting  and 
profitable  school.  When  it  comes  to 
studies  above  the  primary  grades  con¬ 
solidated  rural  schools  may  be  the  best 
solution.  Certainly  my  neighborhood  will 
oppose  to  the  last  limit  the  transportation 
of  primary  scholars  to  a  district  school, 
however  good,  or  any  other  system  which 
means  a  long  day  away  from  home,  school 
buses  and  all  the  other  accompaniments 
of  consolidated  schools.  We  feel  that 
these  officials  who  devise  the  plans  for 
such  schools  seated  in  their  overheated 
city  offices  should  take  a  course  in  trans¬ 
portation  for  long  distances  during  an 
average  New  York  Winter.  They  would 
not  then  write  so  glibly  about  improved 
highways  and  automobiles  having  solved 
the  problem  of  children  going  to  a  distant 
school.  Very  little  has  come  to  light  of 
what  is  proposed,  and  I  have  no  intention 
of  discounting  any  plan.  But  I  think 
that  if  the  district  is  to  be  done  away 
with  as  the  unit  in  primary  education, 
and  the  township  or  county  system  sub¬ 
stituted.  the  people  should  know  it.  and 
canvass  the  proposition  in  all  its  details 
before  it  is  enacted  into  law.  The  usual 
procedure  is  to  survey  and  consider  until 
well  along  into  the  legislative  sessions, 
and  then  something  is  jammed  through. 
In  the  present  case,  from  what  has  been 
disclosed  so  far.  it  is  quite  clear  to  me 
that  nothing  should  be  enacted  into  law 
prior  to  1022 ;  that  is,  after  the  surveyors 
and  the  committees  have  reached  an 
agreement  on  the  plan  of  the  organization 
it  should  pass  the  test  of  the  next  district 
school  meetings,  and  a  season’s  discussion 
before  it  is  put  into  a  statute.  There 
should  be  no  second  occasion  for  such  a 
situation  as  the  previous  township  law 
created.  The  haste  of  its  advocates  and 
their  methods  in  1917  delayed  rather 
than  advanced  the  cause  of  reform  of 
rural  education.  teacher. 


What  “Compulsion”  Is  Referred  To? 

How  can  the  flag  of  liberty  wave  over  a 
kchoolhouse  where  compulsion  is  enforced 
therein?  t.  w.  h. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

The  question  is  so  brief  that  I  cannot 
determine  just  what  is  meant  by  “compul¬ 
sion.”  We  have  three  pretty  live  young¬ 
sters  going  to  school  regularly,  aud  I 
think  they — as  all  of  us  should — have  a 
pretty  well  developed  respect  for  the 
“Flag  of  Liberty.”  as  T.  W.  H.  writes  it. 
As  for  compulsion.  I  never  hear  them 
mention  anything  about  it.  Possibly  the 
fact  that  parents  are  compelled  to  send 
their  children  to  school  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  months  each  year  till  they  are  16 
years  old  is  what  is  referred  to.  Do  you 
not  think  this  is  an  excellent  law  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  children  of  the 
State?  There  are  possibly  circumstances 
where  it  may  seem  a  hardship  for  children 
to  go  to  school  till  they  are  16  years  old, 
but  that  boy  or  girl  is  getting  an  insight 
into  the  fundamentals  of  education,  even 
if  they  cannot  go  to  high  school  or  college, 
that  will  never  be  a  handicap,  but  a  great 
benefit,  regardless  of  what  they  endeavor 
to  do  later  in  life.  Attending  school 
should  never  be  considered  a  compulsion, 
but  a  privilege  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
priceless.  Think  of  the  misery  that  would 
be  obviated  in  Russia  were  every  man 
and  woman  in  that  country  educated  as 
the  children  of  Pennsylvania  are  being 
educated  now.  E.J.  w. 


“And  when  you  eloped  with  the  girl,” 
asked  a  friend,  “did  her  father  follow?” 
“Did  he?”  said  the  young  man.  “Rather! 
He’s  living  with  us  yet.” — London  Opin¬ 
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Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Co.,  Dept.  T,  Galva,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Plea.se  send.  FREE  and  without  obligation, 
your  Rig  New  Book  of  Kayes  Sprayers  and  vour  Valuable 
Spraying  Guide. 
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Hayes  Sprayers 
For  All  Purposes 

Whether  for  spraying  orchards 
or  gardens,  for  disinfecting  hogs 
or  poultry,  for  whitewashing  or 
cold  water  painting  or  anj  of  a 
hundred  other  purposes,  there  Is 
a  Hayes  Outfit  to  exactly  meet 
your  needs. 


Nation  Wid 


Service 


Time  to  White-Wash 
your  Hen  House. 


Let  Spraying 
Save  Y our  Fruit 

—  Your  Hogs,  Garden  and  Poultry 

E  \  FRY  Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer  should  look  out 
for  destructive  pests  this  year.  Government  bul¬ 
letins  say  their  work  of  destruction  is  more  ter¬ 
rible  than  ever  before  in  some  sections.  Experts  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  loss  will  total  millions  of  dollars. 


Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co. 

Distribute  Hayes  Power  Spray¬ 
ers.  Engines  and  Repairs.  Users 
of  Hayes  Power  Sprayers  are. 
therefore,  within  only  24  hours 
of  a  service  station  at  all  times. 
In  ease  of  accident  at  a  critical 
time,  tiiis  quick  service  may  save 
your  fruit  crop.  Hayes  Hand 
Sprayers  are  distributed  by  Hard¬ 
ware  ami  Implement  jobbers. 


Send  Coupon  Today 

Tell  us  how  many  trees  you  want  to  spray,  and  how  old  they 
are  on  the  average,  also  what  other  uses  you  have  for  your 
sprayer.  We  will  tell  you  where  and  how  you  can  get  the  style 
Hayes  Sprayer  best  suited  to  your  needs,  and  its  price.  We  will 
also  send  our  big  New  Book  of  Hayes  Sprayers,  and  valuable 
Spraying  Guide  FREE.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  COMPANY 

Dept.  T  GALYA,  ILL. 


Send  the  coupon  and  find  out  now,  how  spraying  will 
save  your  part  of  this  enormous  loss;  how  spraying  will 
save  your  fruit  and  every  other  living  thing  on  your  place. 

Our  new  FREE  Book  tells  also  how  Fruit-Fog,  the 
scientific,  vaporous,  super-spray,  works  into  the  micro¬ 
scopic  niches,  in  bark,  buds  and  foliage,  where  no  ordi¬ 
nary  coarse  spray  can  possibly  reach.  It  explains  why 
ONLY  by  thus  doing  a  thorough  job — only  by  seeking 
out  and  killing  thesb  hidden  pests — are  big  crops  possible. 

When  you  understand  this  wonderful  advantage,  you 
will  KNOW  why  Fruit-Fogged  orchards  and  farms  arc 
producing  amazing  yields.  Also  why  Fruit-Fog  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  phenomenal  success. 

Fruit-Fog  is  produced  by  Hayes  300-lb.  high  pressure 
and  the  famous  Hayes  nozzle.  It  envelops  everything 
like  a  mist.  Its  vapory  fineness  gives  wonderful  adher- 
ing  power.  No  drops  form — no  solution  wasted — no 
buds  or  leaves  knocked  oft' — as  with  heavy,  lower  pres¬ 
sure  sprays. 


Hayes  Sprayers  are  scientifically  made  to  give  endur¬ 
ing  service  and  greatest  efficiency  under  high  pressure. 
The  famous  Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  engine  insures  reliable 
engine  service. 
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All  Sorts 


Carpet  Beetles 


I  would  like  hi  formation  on  buffalo 
motlis.  Wliat  are  they?  What  are  all 
their  stages,  if  any?  Wliat  helps  to  bring 
them,  and,  above,  all,  what  will  control 
them?  I  have  found  what  T  eall  buffalo 
moth  in  every  closet  and  other  clothes 
places  in  my  house.  They  1  ,'c  made 

holes  in  a  few  things,  but  ha  done  lit¬ 
tle  damage.  T  have  thoroughly  shaken 
and  washed  all  things  possible,  and 
cleaned  places  with  creosote  solution  and 
sprayed  with  gasoline.  I  was  told  that 
would  kill  anything,  but  have  found  that 
it  does  not.  MBS.  L. 

Now  York. 

There  are  two  species  of  beetles  in  the 
United  States  that  have  come  to  be 
known  as  carpet  beetles.  Both  are  small 
insects,  not  familiar  to  most  housekeep¬ 
ers.  The  larvae,  or  grubs,  of  these 
beetles  really  do  the  mischief,  and  with 
these  many  housekeepers-  arc  only  too 
well  acquainted.  The  larva  of  one  ol 
t  hese  carpet  beetles  lias  come  to  la*  known 
at  the  “buffalo  hug,”  or  the  “buffalo 
moth.”  and  it  is  the  commoner  and  the 
better  known  of  the  two.  The  other 
species  is  known  simply  as  the  black  car¬ 
pet  beetle. 

The  “Buffalo  Bug”  ob  “Buffalo 
Moth.” — The  names  “buffalo  bug”  and 
“buffalo  moth”  are  misnomers,  because 
the  insect  is  neither  a  bug  nor  a  moth. 
•  )u  tlie  contrary,  it  is  a  small  beetle  ( I  ig. 
or,)  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 


The  “ Buffalo  Moth ”  lieetlc.  1  ig.  2~> 

length,  with  a  general  background  ot 
black,  spotted  and  speckled  with  white, 
and  with  a  red  line  down^the.  middle  of 
its  back.  The  curiously  wrinkled,  whit¬ 
ish  eggs  are  laid  by  the  mother  beetle 
among  the  fibers  of  the  doth  on  which 
1.1  n 1  larvae  will  feed.  Here,  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  the  eggs  hatch  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  the  larva*  eat  vora¬ 
ciously  and  grow  rather  rapidly  if  food 
is  available.  The  larva  of  buffalo  bug  is 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  ;n  length 
and  is  covered  with  long  brown  hairs 
f Fig.  2(>).  After  the  larva  reaches  full 
growth  it  transforms,  within  its  last  skin, 
into  the  pupa.  Eventually  the  pupa  trans- 


Thc  Larva,  or  "Buffalo  Moth."  that  JJOes 
the  Injury.  Fig.  26 

forms  to  the  adult  beetle,  which  often 
finds  its  way  to  window  panes  in  search 
of  an  exit  to  its  outdoor  food  plants.  In 
this  latitude  there  is  one  generation,  pos¬ 
sibly  two,  each  year. 

The  Black  Carpet  Beetle. — In  the 
♦•ase  of  this  insect  we  have  a  pest  with 
a  varied  menu.  It  has  a  liking  for 
specimens  in  tin*  museum  and  for  cereal 
products.  Moreover,  it  is  a  frequent 
pest  in  feathers,  sometimes  causing  what 
is  known  as  “felting  in  pillows.”  Its 
main  claim  to  notoriety,  however,  is  as  a 
pest  to  carpets.  It  has  apparently  be¬ 
come  more  numerous  in  some  houses  than 
the  “buffalo  moth.”  As  in  the  case  of 
:he  “buffalo  moth.”  it  is  not  the  adults 
that  commit  the  injury,  hut  the  larva.*. 
The  larva  is  long  and  slender,  and  tapers 

The  Larva  of  the  lltnc-lc  Carpet  Beetle 
'  Fig.  27 

toward  the  posterior  end.  It  is  reddish 
brown  in  color,  rather  active,  and  clothed 
with  hairs;  the  posterior  end  of  the  body 
terminates  in  a  pencil  of  long  hairs  (Fig. 
27  i.  It  is  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  “buffalo  moth,”  and  the  illustrations 
should  enable  anyone  to  fell  the  two 
apart.  The  adult  is  a  entail  blackish 
beetle  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
length  (Fig.  28).  It  is  almost  twice 
its  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  rather  flattened. 
Tt  is  sober  in  coloring,  and  can  readily 
be  distinguished  front  the  more  gavly- 
eolored  "buffalo  moth”  beetle.  The  life 
history  of  this  insect  is  not  well  known. 
Ps  eggs  are  white  and  of  a  broad  *>val 
svanc.  and  are  probably  deposited  about 


the  edges  of  the  carpets  or  on  the  woolens 
i,r  other  materials  on  which  it  may  be 
feeding.  In  studies  of  the  life  history  of 
this  pest  it,  1  is  been  fouud  that  two 
years  were  required  in  sonic  instances,  at 
Toast.'  for  its  *  development  from  egg  to 


Tin  Black  Carpet  Beetle.  Fig.  28 

beetle.  Tlie  larvae  of  tin*  black  carpet 
beetle  are  certainly  active  throughout  the 
Winter  in  well-heated  houses. 

Methods  of  Control. — The  carpet 
lM*etles  will  always  be  diflieult  to  control 
in  houses  having  floors  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  carpets  that  are -tightly  tacked 
about  the  edges.  A  carpet  placed  per¬ 
manently  on  the  floor  anil  allowed  to  re¬ 
main*  there  undisturbed  for  a  year  fur¬ 
nishes  ideal  conditions  for  these  pests  to 
thrive  and  increase.  It  is  urged  that  a 
change  from  carpets  to  rugs  be  made  if 
possible.  Where  bare  floors,  partially 
covered  with  rugs,  are  maintained  the 
carpet  beetles  will  not  flml  lxidiug-plaees 
suited  to  their  development.  Where  the 
insects  have  become  well-established  in  a 
house  nothing  but  heroic  measures  and 
long-continued  efforts  will  avail.  House- 
cleaning  should  certainly  occur  twice  a 
year  instead  of  once,  and  should  he  very 
thoroughly  done,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
carpets  are  concerned.  They  should  be 
removed,  thoroughly  dusted  and  beaten, 
sprayed  with  gasoline,  and  hung  in  the 
air  and  sunlight  as  long  as  possible. 

The  floors  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water, 
especially  along  tlie  baseboards  and  the 


cracks  of  the  floors.  It  would  be  of 
advantage  to  spray  tlie  cracks  beneath 
the  baseboards  with  benzine  or  gasoline, 
m  dean  out  all  the  dirt  possible  from  the 
cracks  in  the  floor,  and  to  pour  in  ben¬ 
zine  or  kerosene  oil.  Before  the  carpet 
is  replaced  on  old  floors  the  cracks  should 
be  filled  with  a  crack-filler,  and  thus  the 
favorite  hiding-places  for  the  larvae  might 
be  eliminated.  In  badly  infested  houses 
tarred  building-paper  may  be  placed  be¬ 
neath  the  carpets,  but  the  odor  from  such 
paper  is  not  always  pleasant. 

The  carpet  may  lie  loosely  tacked  about 
the  edges,  thus  affording  the  owner  an 
opportunity  to  examine  it  so  as  to  see 
whether  tlie  pests  have  returned.  The 
following  is  a  good  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  one  housekeeper  finally  got 
rid  of  these  posts:  “My  own  experience 
with  them  began  last  year.  Wo.  moved 
in  our  present  abode  in  April,  and  it  was 
not  until  every  carpet  had  been  put  down 
and  (lie  house  settled  that  I  was  aware 
that  we  had  such  unwelcome  guests.  I 
was  not  long  in  observing  their  habit  of 
running  into  any  crack  and  crevice  that 
presented  itself,  aud  also  running  along 
the  joints  of  the  floors,  and  our  warfare 
against  them  was  directed  toward  these 
joints.  In  the  closets  we  stopped  up 
every  nook  on  the  walls;  every  crevice 
under  the  baseboards,  and  filled  up  the 
joints  of  the  floors.  I  used  benzine  plen¬ 
tifully  all  the  Summer,  saturating  the 
borders  of  the  carpets  every  two  weeks 
and  killing  all  1  saw  in  the  meantime. 
Last  Spring  we  varnished  the  cracks  of 
the  floors,  and  in  some  cases,  when*  they 
were  open,  covered  them  with  strips  of 
rhm  muslin  stuck  down  with  the  varnish  : 
we  again  put  paper  under  tin*  carpets,  as 
we  had  found  it  such  protection  tin*  pre¬ 
vious  year.  I  have  found  the  various  in- 
sect  powders  of  no  use  whatever  when 
the  insect  is  in  the  larval  state;  whether 
or  not  it  has  any  effect  on  the  beetle  I 
cannot  say.  but  this  I  can  state,  that  our 
unceasing  warfare  has  not  been  in  vain, 
for  I  have,  during  the  past  Summer,  seen 
only  single  ones  where  last  year  I  found 
scores.” 


1  [yi>ro(  tank  ACID  Fas. — This  gas  is 
ipiiie  as  effectual  for  the  carpet  beetle  as 
it  is  for  tin*  bedbug,  but  it  L  a  task  to 
fumigate  a  dwelling-house. 

Sulp.h ur. — The  fumes  of  sulphur  are 
also  effective  if  enough  of  the  sulphur  is 
burned  at  one  time.  Not  less  than  two 
pounds  of  sulphur  to  a  thousand  cubit 
feet  of  space  should  be  used.  The  room 
should  be  tightly  calked  and  closed.  We 
would  call  attention  to  the  injury  that 
may  result  from  sulphur  fumes  to  metals, 
wallpaper  and  similar  furnishings. 

Corrosive  Sum. im  ate  and  Alcohol.- — 
As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  larva*  con¬ 
gregate  mostly  about  the  edges  of  the 
if-arpets.  It  is  said  that  a  solution  of  00 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  alcohol  and  applied  to  the 
edges  and  undersides  of  the  carpet  around 
tlie  borders,  will  poison  the  larvae  when 
they  begin  to  eat.  the  fabric.  The  alcohol 
quickly  evaporates  and  leaves  the  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  among  the  fibers  of  the 
carpet,  where  it  will  remain  for  a  long 
time.  Since  corrosive  sublimate  is  such 
a  virulent  poison,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  when  children  are  likely  to 
play  about  the  room,  lest  they  get  hold 
of  some  of  the  material  and  become  poi¬ 
soned.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Mixing  the  Dry  Mash 

The  mixing  of  a  dry  mash  for  laying 
liens  need  not  require  any  particularly 
different  feeds  from,  those  used  on  the 
farm,  if  provision  is  made  for  keeping  a 
stock  of  ground  grain  on  band,  either  for 
pigs  or  cows.  Our  laying  mash  this  Win¬ 
ter  consists  of  six  parts  oornmeal.  six 
parts  tankage  and  four  parts  ground  oats. 
These  ingredients  are  figured  by  weight 
and  the  three  are  mixed  together  either  on 
a  tight  floor  or  put  in  a  feeder  and  mixed 
there.  A  satisfactory  way,  however,  is  to 
mix  the  mash  on  a  regular  mixing  floor 
where  the  feeds  for  cattle  <>r  pigs  arc 
made  up. 

We  use  tankage  instead  of  meat  scrap, 
because  we  always  have  a  good  supply  of 
tankage  -on  baud  for  pig  feeding,  and 
there  is  no  particular  difference  between 
either  of  these  products  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  we  think.  Tankage  is  a  high-pro¬ 


tein  product,  made,  of  course,  from  ani¬ 
mal  matter,  which  is  necessary  to  secure 
economy  in  egg  production.  Cornmeul  is 
straight  ground  corn  that  i.s  often  used  in 
making  up  dairy  ration,  and,  of  course, 
ground  oats  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
too.  We  use  ground  oats  in  our  poultry 
ration  because  they  are  cheaper  than 
bran.  Oats  may  be  bought  now  for 
.$1.75  per  100  lbs.,  and  allowing  even  25c 
a  bushel  for  grinding  and  hauling,  brings 
this  product,  to  $2  per  100  lbs.  This  is 
still  cheaper  than  bran  and  it  has  more 
feeding  value  for  poultry  than  bran.  We 
place  this  mash  in  self-feeders  that  feed 
from  both  sides,  the  feeders  being  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  pedestal  about  a  foot  above  the 
litter.  Around  the  bottom  of  each  feeder 
is  a  perching  rail,  so  that  the  fowls  may 
fly  upon  this  and  eat  from  the  bottom  of 
the  feeder.  The  bottom  of  the  feeder  is 
enclosed  so  (In*  fowls  cannot  get  into  the 
mash  and  hence  being  perched  on  a  light 
railing  they  are  not  able  to  scratch  part 
of  the  litter  into  the  feed,  but  may  secure 
all  the  mash  that  they  like.  We  have  six 
self-feeders  in  a  poultry  house  sheltering 
500  fowls. 

Since  every  inducement  is  given  for 
fowls  to  eat  plenty  of  the  mash,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  feeding  space  of  self-feed¬ 
ers  should  he  large  enough  to  leave  one- 
fourth  of  the  flock  to  feed  at  any  one 
time.  C.  31.  LAKER. 

Wayne  Co.,  O. 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

SHIPMENTS  NOT  AS  HEAVY  AS  THE  CROPS 
— PRICES  SHOW  SOME  GAIN  SINCE 
END  OF  THE  TEAR 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  season  of 
abundant  crops  is  that  carlot  shipments 
have  not  been  large  in  proportion.  Many 
lines  of  fruits  aud  vegetables  have  been 
coming  lighter  than  last  season,  and  IfilO 
was  a  poor  year  for  production.  All 
leading  produce  lines  together.  20  or  so 
in  number,  have  shown  a  gain  of  about 
10  per  cent  in  shipments,  but  the  increase 
was  mostly  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
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sou.  when  prices  were  higher  and  freights 
lower  than  at  present. 

Low  prices  :m*i  high  costs  seem  to  be 
tlm  main  I'ea.sun  for  the  slow  movement. 
Perhaps  there  was  never  a  time  when 
average  prices  obtained  fell  so  far  below 
cost  of  producing  and  marketing.  Farm¬ 
ers  still-  hold  great  amounts  of  onions, 
potatoes  and  various  root  crops.  They 
hesitate  to  accept  tin*  loss  involved  in 
selling  at  the  c-light  improvement  in  prices 
since  the  holidays.  Shipments  for  many 
weeks  have  been  less  than  last  season. 
Holders  are  -till  waiting.  What,  is  the 
situation?  The  potato  crop  was  70.000.000 
bushels  larger  this  season,  while  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  Northern  crop  actually 
have  been  less,  as  a  total  and  from  many 
of  the  leading  States.  The  cabbage  crop 
was  more  than  twice  that  of  last  sea-  * 
son.  but  most  Northern  States  have 
shipped  less,  the  only  large  gains  being 
for  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  The  union 
crop  is  three-fourths  larger  this  year,  but 
shipments  from  Northern  States  have 
been  only  one-eighth  larger  than  for  the 
preceding  season  to  date.  The  commer¬ 
cial  apple  crop  is  about.  10.000,000  bushels 
larger  this  season  and  shipments  about 
1.500.000  barrels  larger. 

By  no  means  all  of  the  surplus  indi¬ 
cated  could  be  shipped  under  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Much  of  it  already  has  been  used 
or  sold  iu  small  lots  locally  or  saved  for 
seed  or  lost  by  rot  and  shrinkage,  yet  the 
figures  show  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
crop  than  usual  and  a  larger  amount  than 
usual  still  in  producing  sections.  Will 
the  markets  advance?  Possibly,  when¬ 
ever  shipments  ai*c  light,  as  recently  hap¬ 
pened.  but  such  recoveries  seem  likely  to 
be  temporary  if  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
large  reserve  stock  is  to  be  offered  at  all. 

AY  ill  a  new  tariff  law  help?  Probably 
not  very  much.  Imports  of  potatoes  for 
any  one  Season  are  no  more  than  a  week’s 
supply,  and  are  partly  offset  by  exports 
to  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere.  Fin- 
onions  the  imports  come  only  late  in  the 
season  and  do  not  greatly  affect  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  Northern  onions.  They  are  twice 
the  export*,  but  are  not  relatively  large 
compared  with  the  takings  of  the  domestic 
market.  Apple  imports  are  not  heavy  in 
a  year  of  low  prices,  but  apple  exports 
may  _  continue  to  help  the  situation  re¬ 
garding  this  one  product.  The  other 
lines  are  cheaper  in  Europe  than  here. 

Will  the  home  demand  increase?  Pos¬ 
sibly,  if  business  picks  up  before  the  sea¬ 
son  is  over,  but  hardly  enough  at  best  to 
take  care  of  such  heavy  available  sup¬ 
plier  Possibly  near  ike  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  it  will  be  found  that  fruits  anil  ornge- 
tables  in  ordinary  storage  have'  been 
keeping  poorly,  and  there  will  he  a  good 
market  opening  for  what  is  left.  'This  is 
a  situation  that  would  not  help  the  pro¬ 
ducers  whuse  stock  did  not  keep  well. 
The  majority  probably  must  grit  their 
teeth  and  face  these  low  prices,  taking 
whatever  comfort  they  may  out  of  the. 
memory  of  war  time  markets  and  in  the 
thought  that  tin*  farmer  in  his  troubles 
Inis  much  company,  as  shown  by  the  re¬ 
ports  of  numerous  business  failures. 
Even  the  city  produce  dealer  has  been 
losing  heavily.  .Tust.  now  the  depression 
affects  contractors  for  Southern  oranges, 
which  have  been  bringing  in  Northern 
markets  less  than  cost  of  packing  and 
freight.  Some  of  the  dealers  are  carrying 
out  their  contracts,  thus  building  lip  a 
reputation  for  reliability,  while  others 
have  been  trying  their  old  trick  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  take  the  goods  which  the  grower 
had  sold  to  them  in  good  faith  at  a  fixed 
price.  With  some  it  was  perhaps  a  choice 
between  refusal  and  bankruptcy.  In  ease 
of  such  refusal  the  grower  often  has  small 
chance  of  enforcing  his  claim,  and  he 
learns  the  need  of  investigating  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  standing  and  resources  of  the 
buyer,  as  well  as  noting  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  Apple  producers  and  dealers  in 
tlie  North  have  had  similar  troubles,  but 
'not  much  of  the  Eastern  crop  was  sold 
on  contract  this  season. 

The  apple  market  is  dull  and  weak,  hut 
having  started  low  has  uot  suffered  the 
same  losses  as  some  other  lines.  City 
markets  still  range  $4  to  $5  per  barrel 
for  best  grades  of  standard  kinds.  There  is 
not  much  for  the  grower  after  paying  for 
Hie  barrel  and  marketing  costs.  Stock 
for  common  storage  is  reported  not  keep¬ 
ing  very  well  on  account  of  mild  weather. 
Most  of  the  bulk  stock  is  out  of  the  way 
now,  aud  the  position  of  barreled  apples 
should  improve,  especially  for  that  por¬ 
tion  in  cold  storage.  The  outlook  for  re¬ 
maining  apple  stocks  seems  better  than 
for  most  vegetables. 

Tlie  gain  in  cabbage  prices  is  probably 
the  outcome  of  conditions  described  in 
this  column  several  weeks  ago.  Early 
and  partly  frozen  stock  has  been  sold  out. 
while  the  stock  iu  commercial  storage 
is  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  crop. 
Wliat.  is  left  ought  to  bring  fair  prices, 
as  prices  go  this  season.  Regarding  pota¬ 
toes,  not  much  can  he  said  to  offset  the 
conditions  described.  Perhaps  the  serious 
loss  by  decay  ,  in  some  Eastern  States  will 
help  the  position  of  the  rest.  The  nearby 
holder  should  watch  closely  for  temporary 
shortage  in  his  markets. 

For  next  season  the  clouds  are  lifting 
slightly.  Post  of  farm  labor  is  surely 
coming  down,  having  reached  as  low  as 
$1  per  day  in  parts  of  the  South.  Fer¬ 
tilizers  possibly  will  come  down,  but.  thus 
far  the  raw  materials  have  kept  high  and 
tlm  fertilizer  makers,  having  bought  ma¬ 
terials  long  ago,  will  try  to  keep  up  the 
prices.  .  Some  of  the  Southern  planters 
are  trying  all  sorts  of  home-mixed  mate¬ 
rials.  *uch  as  leaves  aud  bones  treated 
with  acid.  Such  savings  may  prove  short¬ 
sighted.  but  farmers  everywhere  will 
look  closely  to  expenses.  G.  e.  f. 


Mixing  the  Meg  Mash  for  Poultry.  Fig.  20 
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Coldest  winter  days  are  warm  as  toast  in 
the  home  that  has  an  Andes  One  Pipe 
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"It  certainly  does  a  boy’s  heart  good  to 
have  a  letter  like  this  from  mother” 


I  BELIEVE  the  most  appreciated  gift  I  ever  gave 
father  and  mother  was  that  Andes  One  Pipe 
Furnace.  And  I  can’t  blame  them  a  bit  for  being 
so  tickled  with  it,  because  it  just  seemed  to  change  that 
old  house  that  had  always  been  so  cold  and  draughty 
in  winter  into  the  nicest,  warmest,  most  comfortable 
place  you  can  imagine. 

Mother  has  something  nice  to  say  about  it  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  letter.  She  and  father  have  always  joked 
about  going  South,  where  it’s  warm,  to  spend  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  now  she  says  she  doesn’t  want  to  go.  The 
Andes  has  transformed  the  house  and  they  are  just  as 
comfortable  and  cozy  as  they  can  be,  no  matter  how 
cold  it  is  outdoors. 

If  I  were  going  to  tell  anyone  about  the  Andes,  there 
are  four  things  I  would  mention.  First,  the  beautiful 
heat  it  gives;  second,  the  fact  that  it  can  be  installed 
and  be  in  complete  working 
order  inside  of  twenty-four 
hours,  without  any  of  the 
confusion  or  expense  of  rip¬ 
ping  open  floors  and  walls  to 
put  heat  pipes  in;  third,  that 
it  always  saves  fuel  money, 
having  sometimes  cut  down 
fuel  bills  as  much  as  one- 
third  and  even  one-half ;  and 
fourth,  that  the  Andes  peo¬ 
ple  give  you  a  guarantee  like 
this — if  you  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  satisfied  with  your 
Andes  System  One  Pipe  Fur¬ 
nace,  it  will  be  taken  out  and 
the  full  purchase  price  re¬ 
turned  to  you. 

And  then  I  would  point  to 
the  hundreds  of  testimonial 
letters  that  have  been  received,  and  show  pictures  of 
houses  where  the  Andes  has  been  installed.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  picture  of  the  house  on  this  page  is  repro¬ 
duced  from  a  photograph  of  Mrs.  Mary  Warman’s 
house  in  Pen  Argyle,  Pa.  Mrs.  Warman  says:  “Gentle¬ 
men:  My  house  is  hard  to  heat,  but  with  the  Andes 
One  Pipe  I  find  it  properly  heated  all  over.  The  Andes 
is  very  economical  in  use  of  coal.” 

Unless  you  have  an  actual  furnace  in  front  of  you,  it’s 


“Tell  him  it  saves  fuel  money, 
too” 


SYSTEM 

ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

Better  Heating  for  Less  Money 
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pretty  hard  to  explain  the  de¬ 
tails  that  make  it  a  coal-saver, 
but  this  may  give  you  an  idea. 

In  order  to  give  good  heat,  a 
One  Pipe  Furnace  must  have, 
good  circulation,  and  this  cir¬ 
culation  depends  on  what  is 
called  the  inner  casing.  If  this 
inner  casing  gets  hot,  it  slows 
down  the  circulation  or  almost 
stops  it,  so  you  see  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  furnace. 

Most  inner  casings  are  made  of 
black  iron  lined  with  asbestos, 
but  in  spite  of  being  lined  with 
asbestos,  they  get  hot  and  hurt 
the  circulation.  The  A.  dgs  can  be  installed 

rp-i  at*  •  ^  twenty-four  hours 

.  Phe  ln?er.  casin£  has  two  walls  of  galvanized 

iron  with  a  dead  air  space  between,  and  it  doesn’t  get 

hot  or  let'  heat 
/  through,  so  that  cir- 
f  dilation  is  always 
good.  If  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  poor  you  can 
burn  coal  and  burn 
coal  and  burn  coal 
without  heating*  the 
house,  but  in  the 
Andes  One  Pipe  you 
get  all  the  benefit 
there  is  in  every 
pound  of  fuel. 

If  there  is  an  Andes 

An  Andes  makes  this  house  snug  and 
fii'af  in  710  matter  civ/iat  storms  muy  rage 

dealer  in  your  town,  he  can  tell  you  a 
lot  more  about  the  Andes,  but  if  not, 
and  if  you  want  a  good,  dependable 
heating  system,  I’d  advise  you  to 
write  to  Phillips  &  Clark  and  ask 
for  a  copy  of  their  free  book, 

“Better  Heating  for  Less  Money.” 

If  you  write  today,  you  ought  to 
get  it  in  two  or  three  days  time. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R.  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  the  famous  Andes  Stoves  &  Ranges 


Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Company  Inc 
Dept.,  R,  Geneva,  N.’y.  ’’ 

Gentlemen: 

frpp  IUWf!.nferieSvted1  iVav5  fuel  money-  Please  send  me  your 
free,  lllustiated  booklet  called  “Better  Heating  for  Less  Money.” 

NAME  .... 


ADDRESS 
STATE  .  . 
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Seed  Prices  SMASHED ! 


Back  .to  Pre-war  Prices 

Drop  a  Postal  for  our  Catalog  and  Sve  for  Yourself 

It  makes  no  difference  whose  seeds  you  have  been  usin^,  there  is  no  better  seed 
than  FORREST’S.  No  seeds  that  are  more  sure  to  grow,  no  seeds  that  will 
make  a  more  satisfactory  crop  than  “FORREST  HONEST  SEEDS”,  grown 
and  imported  by  h  ORREST  (himself)  for  the  last  twenty-three  years. 

In  buying  FORREST’S  Seeds  you  are  paying  for  no  blue  sky,  immense  city 
rents  or  high  salaried  help  kept  the  entire  year  for  one  short  selling  season. 

I  imothy.  Clover,  Silo  Com  and  all  farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds  are  offered  - 
at  rock  bottom  prices.  Quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Send  postal  today. 

THE  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER 

Wakefield,  Winingstadt — Copenhagen,  Glory — Ball  and  Round  Danish 
Snowball — Dwarf  Erfurt — Dry  Weather  Danish  Giant 

DANISH  SEEDS  DIRECT  TO  THE  GROWER 

I  also  carry  American  grown 
Beets,  Carrots,  Cucumbers,  Lettuce,  Onions 
Radishes,  Mangel  —  Celery  French  Grown 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer  Box  R,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 

My  Prices  Will  Please  You.  Ask  For  Them 


GRASS  SEEDS 

CLOVERS, TIMOTHY 

Bell  Brand  Grass  Seeds  are 
the  purest,  best  quality  that  [j 
can  be  purchased.  Specially  H 
adapted  to  your  climatic 
and  soil  conditions— hardi¬ 
ness  bred  into  them.  The 
development  of  42  years’ 
successful  seed  culture. 

FREE  Samples  and  Catalog 

Write  for  Isbell's  1921  Annual  — ask  for  samples  of  any 
field  seeds  you  want.  Isbell’s  “direct  from  grower” 
prices  assure  you  of  big  savings  on  sterling  quality 
seeds —  “seeds  that  grow  as  their  fame  grows.’’ 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  (6) 

401  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Michigan  II 


5WEET 
CLOVER 


Profitable  crop.  Splendid  Hay 
and  pasture — quantities  of  seed. 
Better  for  soil  than  alfalfa.  Not 
attacked  by  clover  diseases.  Seed 
very  low  in  price  this  year  showing 
big  returns  on  small  investment. 
All  about  growing  and  harvesting 
your  clover  in  Scott’s  Field  Seed 
Book.  Write  for  free  chart,  an¬ 
swers  clover  questions. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 
64  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


STANDARD 

LIME-SULPHUR 

SOLUTION 

(  Liquid  ) 

Is  still  the  one  best  dormant  spray  for  the  orelinrd  because: 
IT  HiipplicB  the  active  ingredients  in  themost  desirable  form. 
IT  contains  no  insoluble  material  and  is  thus  100%  active. 
IT  is  moat  economical  as  it  costs  less  per  unit  of  sulphur 
th  n  is  supplied  in  nnv  other  form. 

IT  the  efore  pays  to  use  STANDARD  UME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION, 
(let  our  free  Mteraturc  and  prices  on  Lime- 
.  Sulphur  Solution,  Arsenate  of  Lead  and 
other  Insecticides  before  placing  your  order. 


STANDARD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc.,  Reading,  Penna. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  standard  and  everbearing  varieties,  grown 
ai  SrlbyviHe.  Del.,  the  largest  strawberry  center  in  the 
world.  Plants  guaranteed  first-class  and  trite  to  name, 
t) it r  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions  of  varieties, 
am!  -ompleto  plauting  instructions.  Write  to-day. 
BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES.  Box  1,  Selbyvillo,  Dolawore 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  For  Sale 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL— PROGRESSIVE.  KELLOGG'S 
PREMIER,  CHESAPEAKE,  LUPTON 
10  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Dree. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md  R.  No.  2 


Wanted  FILLER  FRUIT  TREES 

of  bearing  or  near  bearing  age  under  four  inches 
trunk  diameter.  Advise  quantity  and  varieties. 

M.  G.  KAINS,  Room  505,  47  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Wood  Ashes 

W.  H.  LEI1>Y, 


Unleuclied. packed  in  bags.  #18 
per  ton  F.  O.  R.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 

Swarthiuore,  1’a. 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 
Only  (RO  1  Q 
for  this  H50’  A  ^ 
fine  leather  shoe.  Re¬ 
markable — isn’t  it?  It  is 
only  one  of  thebig  money¬ 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factory  at  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you. 
Try  a  pair  of  these— 
you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we 
return  the  money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICK- 
STEPPEPS 
ALWAYS 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


No.  1010 

Send  for  Big 
Catalog  R 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY- BOSTON 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 

Write  for  our  money  saving  prices  on  our 
Syrup  Cans,  Sugar  Fails,  Sap  Buckets,  Sap 
Spouts,  Tanks,  etc.  We  ship  direct  from 
factory  at  a  big  saving  to  you.  Shipments 
can  be  made  from  points  in  Vermont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York  and  Ohio. 

Write  NO  IK  for  Money-Saving  Prices 
HOWARD  BROTHERS,  South  Sliaftsbury, Vermont 


Warmth  For  The 


y  "" 

\  / 


Entire 

Home 


From  one  big  warm  air  ref 
ister  or  from  warm  air  ref 
isters  throughout  you 
home.  Make  your  plan 
now  for  this  comfort  an 
convenience  in  you 
home.  And  save  mone; 
by  buying  direct  fror 
the  factory.  Post  y out 
self  and  protect  you 
pocketbook  by  get 
ting  the  Kalamazoo 
Direct- to-You. 


1  V;  • 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments  -Tai.e 
10  Months  or  1  Tear  to  Pay 


on  Foresees,  Ranges,  Com¬ 
bination  Coal  and  Gas  Kanges, 
Kitchen  Kabinets,  Washing 
Machines,  Painta,  Roofing, 
Rugs,  Sewing  Machines, 
Cream  Separators  and  scores 
more  farm  and  home  necessi¬ 
ties.  Just  send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postcard  and  Ask 
for  Catalog  Ho.  910  , 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mick. 


“A  Kalftn\f\7oo 

Registered  Direct  to 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  GRIMM  SUGAR 

MAKING  UTENSILS 

Our  new  booklet  that  illustrates  and  describes 
our  utensils  is  ready.  Write  us  how  many 
buckets  you  use  and  we  will  send  booklet  and 
crive  you  prices  or  have  one  of  our  mini  see  you. 
Remember,  some  of  our  outlits  made  thirty 
years  ago  will  boil  sap  next  season. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


The  “Influence”  of  French  Pears 

A  certain  farmer  in  this  community 
bought  2,000  Kieffer  pear  trees  from  an 
agent,  and  the  agent  told  him  to  buy  some 
Beurre  d’Anjou  and  Lawrence  to  plant 
with  them,  that  the  Beurre  d’Anjou 
would  make  the  Kieffer  larger  and  the 
Lawrence  make  them  sweeter  than  usual. 
I  would  like  to  know  through  you  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  it.  H.  E.  G. 

This  tree  agent  has  evidently  been  giv¬ 
ing  your  friend  a  very  choice  sample  of 
“hot  air”  out  of  a  full  supply.  “Beurre 
d’Anjou,”  commonly  known  as  “Anjou,” 
and  “Lawrence”  pears  are  both  French 
varieties,  which  develop  somewhat  later 
than  the  Bartlett,  but  are  not  as  good 
keepers  as  the  Kieffer.  Although  Anjou 
is  a  large  and  sweet  pear,  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  belief  that  plant¬ 
ing  it  near  the  Kieffer  will  result  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  Kieffer  larger  and  sweeter.  The 
same  is  true  with  the  Lawrence.  The 
only  advantage  which  might  be  gained 
by  planting  these  two  varieties  near  the 
Kieffer  is  that  cross-pollination  would 
produce  a  better  set,  hut  this  would  not 
necessarily  occur.  Both  the  French  va¬ 
rieties  in  themselves  are  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  good  fruits,  but  this  claim  that 
they  will  make  Kieffer  larger  and  better 
simply  through  the  influence  of  their  val¬ 
uable  society  has  nothing  to  it. 


Trouble  with  Chrysanthemums 

I  want  to  raise  Chrysanthemums  out  in 
the  open.  They  get  a  certain  blight  or 
fungus  disease.  The  leaves  turn  brown 
and  drop  off  just  about  the  time  they 
need  them  the  most.  j.  e.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

J.  E.  M.  does  not  say  whether  his 
’mums  are  the  large  flowering  varieties 
or  pompons.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
thorough  cultivation  will  do  for  the  fun 
gus  disease  mentioned,  but  I  do  know 
that  if  the  plants  are  set  in  rows  so  they 
can  be  worked  with  a  horse  they  will 
grow  strong  and  healthy.  The  rows  could 
be  rather  close  if  the  space  is  limited  and 
a  hand  cultivator  used.  It  may  be  hard 
to  control  fungus  on  tin1  large  flowering 
varieties,  though  regular  spraying  with 
Fungine  will  assist  in  keeping  it  in 
cheek. 

There  may  be  other  fungicides  that  will 
be  just  as  effective  with  a  considerable 
saving  in  money,  and  a  pretty  good  plan 
would  be  to  experiment.  Ainmoniacal 
solution  of  copper  carbonate  may  be  ef¬ 
fective.  We  have  used  the  Fungine,  and 
find  it  pretty  expensive.  T  think  the  price 
is  $3  per  gallon  now,  and  one  gallon 
makes  about  40  gallons  of  spray. 

Do  not  wait  until  you  see  the  fungus, 
but  begin  spraying  about  the  time  you 
think  it  is  likely  to  appear.  The  various 
seed  firms  sell  Fungine,  and  the  other 
solution  can  be  made  as  follows :  Three 
ounces  copper  carbonate  mixed  to  thick 
paste  with  water,  and  five  pints  ammonia 
26  degrees  diluted  and  added  to  the  cop¬ 
per.  This  will  make  T>0  gallons  of  mate¬ 
rial.  and  will  uot  discolor  the  leaves. 
Bordeaux  mixture  will  be  just  as  effec¬ 
tive,  but  will  discolor  the  leaves  some¬ 
what.  E.  J.  w. 


POULTRY  MANURE 

PULVERIZED 

iremier  Brand 

First  Among  Fertilizers 


Poultry  Manure  is  acknowledged  by 
agriculturists,  horticulturists  and  garden¬ 
ers  as  Nature’s  Most  Efficient  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  contains  more  nitrogen,  or  its 
equivalent,  Ammonia,  more  available  Phosphoric 
Acid,  or  its  equivalent.  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
and  more  Water  Soluble  Potash  than  any  other 
manure.  It  supplies  the  most  plant  food  in 
soluble  and  readily  available  form. 


Premier  Pulverized  Poultry  Manure  is  super¬ 
ior  to  all  other  manurial  fertilizers  because  of  its 
high  analysis  and  its  improved  condition  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  Special  Process.  The  raw  prod¬ 
uct  is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  which  elim¬ 
inates  all  surplus  moisture  and  kills  every  noxious 
seed  germ.  It  is  finally  pulverized  for  easy  and 
even  distribution  and  application.  It  is  organic 
and  stimulates  bacterial  action. 


This  Wonderful  Product  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  production  of  Flowers,  Lawns,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  It  has  all  the  excellent  qualities 
desired  and  none  that  are  objectionable,  and  it 

Produces  Results. 

Write  at  once  for  our  interesting  fertilizer  litera¬ 
ture,  samples  and  quotations.  All  Free. 


POULTRY  FEED  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  343  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Hi. 


Bargain  in 
Tin  Plate 
For  Farm 

Use 


Tin  plate  direct  to  you  at 
carload  prices.  Used  for 
covering  feed  boxes,  back 
of  stoves,  etc,  Many  uses 
on  farms.  50  sheets  new 
tin,  freight  paid,  only  $4. 
Sample  by  mail. 


0.  H.  SALES  CO.,  72  Francis  Ave.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

RURAL  RUSSETS 

Passed  all  disease  inspections  by  Cornell  specialists 

PEDIGREED  SEED  OATS 

CORNELL  SELECTION  No.  115-40 

One  of  the  best  f  ora  over  400  selections  tested 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  PRICES 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  R.  2,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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Planting  “in  the  Moon” 

I  have  never  had  very  much  experience 
in  farming,  and  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  following: 

One  farmer  advises  me  never  to  sow 
buckwheat  in  the  forenoon,  stating  that 
he  had  tried  it  out.  and  on  one  piece  that 
was  partially  drilled  in  in  file  forenoon, 
the  part  drilled  in  in  the  afternoon  pro¬ 
duced  much  more  grain.  Another  ad¬ 
vises  me  to  sow  buckwheat  when  the  sign 
is  in  the  arm.  claiming  that  the  plant  will 
arm  much  better.  Another  farmer  advises 
me  to  plant  potatoes  in  the  old  of  the 
moon,  claiming  that  you  will  have  larger 
and  better  potatoes.  Another  farmer  tells 
tells  me  to  sow  peas  in  the  old  of  the 
moon,  oi'  I  will  have  plenty  of  blossoms 
and  no  peas.  Another  farmer  advises  me 
to  kill  pork  when  the  moon  is  going  into 
the  full,  and  the  pork  will  not  shrink 
when  fried.  Do  any  of  these  things 
amount  to  anvthing?  w.  c.  M. 

Eaton.  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  think  so.  In  our  own  farm¬ 
ing  we  pay  no  attention  to  them.  When 
the  soil  is*fit  and  the  season  favorable  we 
plant,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  moon. 
The  same  is  true  of  killing  pork.  We 
know  that  a  good  many  farmers  believe 
in  these  “signs.”  and  some  claim  to  give 
a  reason  for  their  belief.  We  do  not 
argue  with  them — there  is  no  use  in  doing 
that — but  we  go  right  ahead  and  plant 
when  the  seed  and  soil  are  right. 


“Who  is  that  'very  popular  young 
woman  over  there?”  “She’s  the  daughter 
of  a  bank  president.”  “Ah  !  No  wonder 
she  draws  so  much  interest.  — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

In  the  general  digging  some  of  the 
finest  Cannas  were  overlooked.  We  lifted 
them  today,  and  they  are  as  bright  and 
sound  as  ever,  for  ‘the  soil  has  lately  ‘been 
barely  crusted  in  the  morning,  and  en¬ 
tirely  open  by  noon  or  earlier.  The  days 
are  bright  and  pleasant,  but  the  nights 
are  sharp  and  frosty.  Today  is  the  line 
the  almanac  make  the  sun  turn  north¬ 
ward,  the  shortest  day  in  the  year. 

The  annual  coat  of  manure  is  going  on 
the  garden,  but  I  had  to  pay  $2.50  a  load 
for  a  moderate  horseeart  load.  Still,  it 
is  essential  on  a  garden  where  we  cannot 
grow  all  the  organic  matter  needed,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  value  as  plant  food. 
Since  the  man  who  sold  it  was  short  of 
bedding,  the  manure  is  far  more  concen¬ 
trated  than  the  manure  coming  here  from 
New  York,  which  is  often  more  than  half 
dry  straw. 

In  the  Spring  I  expect  to  use  some  acid 
phosphate  and  some  potash,  as  I  believe 
that  with  what  the  soil  still  retains  and 
the  new  manure  I  shall  have  enough 
nitrogen.  The  old  man  came  in  just  now 
and  said,  “There  is  some  dead  crab  grass 
where  the  late  tomatoes  were  let  grow  on 
the  ground,  and  it  was  not  practicable  to 
keep  the  land  clean  in  the  late  Fall.  Had 
I  not  better  burn  it  off  before  spreading 
manure  there?”  I  said  no,  for  even  crab 
grass  will  help  when  well-rotted.  And 
yet  all  around  I  can  see  the  smoke  of 
fires  in  gardens  which  were  all  overcov¬ 
ered  with  weeds,  and  the  soil  is  losing 
thereby. 

Up  to  within  the  last  three  nights  the 
salsify  seemed  to  be  growing  as  well  as  in 
the  early  Fall.  But  when  the  morning 
temperature  got  as  low  as  25°  the  salsify 
showed  that  it  must  stop  growing. 

It  is  hard  to  make  some  people  realize 
where  the  feeding  rootlets  and  hair  roots 
of  the  trees  are.  The  old  man-of-all-work 
piled  manure  around  the  trunks  of  the 
fruit  trees.  I  told  him  that  if  he  spread 
it  all  over  the  ground  he  could  use  that 
pile  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees  else¬ 
where,  for  the  feeding  roots  were  away 
out  where  the  limbs  drip,  and  manure 
around  the  trunk  would  do  more  to  har¬ 
bor  mice  than  to  help  the  tree.  But  I  see 
wiser  people  doing  the  same  thing  when 
they  might  as  well  hang  a  bag  of  oats  out 
of  reach  of  a  horse  and  tell  him  to  help 
himself. 

Farmers  in  the  South,  in  hopes  of  re¬ 
cuperating  from  the  heavy  loss  on  cotton, 
are  planning  to  plant  largely  of  early 
Irish  potatoes.  I  have  replied  to  a  num¬ 
ber.  advising  them  to  go  slow  on  any  large 
acreage,  for  I  have  understood  that  the 
potato  crop  North  was  large  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  that  if  the  market  in  the  Spring 
is  loaded  with  old  potatoes  that,  must  be 
sold  at  any  price,  the  price  of  *  South¬ 
ern  crop  must  be  unfavorably  ffeeted. 
Then,  too,  there  is  no  prospec'  or  the 
high  price  at  which  the  early  |  >tatoes 
started  last  Spring.  Prices  may  1  fair, 
but  not  large.  Sweet  potatoes  are  retail¬ 
ing  here  for  $1.50  a  bushel,  and  the  cur¬ 
ing  houses  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
mild  weather  to  ship  largely  for  the 
Christmas  market.  Sweet  potatoes  would 
be  a  profitable  crop  here  at  a  net  price 
of  50c  per  bu. 

One  man  writes  that  he  intends  to  grow 
oats  for  grain,  as  corn  is  so  hard  on  the 
land,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  he  could 
not  sow  oats  every  year  and  turn  under 
the  stubble  and  weed  growth  and  keep 
the  land  improving  without  clover  or  fer¬ 
tilizer.  I  told  him  that  no  crop  was  half 
as  hard  on  the  land  as  the  man  who  pro¬ 
posed  to  grow  one  crop  on  it  year  after 
year  and  expect  it  to  improve  without  any 
help.  The  only  thing  that  will  ever  pre¬ 
vent  the  periodic  catastrophe  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  belt  will  not  be  merely  planting  a 
smaller  area  in  cotton,  or  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  cotton,  but  good,  systematic  farm¬ 
ing.  with  cotton  as  the  leading,  but  not 
the  only  sale  crop. 

You  give  on  page  1SS2  a  cut  showing  a 
growth  running  through  a  potato  and  say 
that  it  is  a  shoot  of  nut-grass.  Now  I 
have  seen  the  growth  of  a  great  deal  of 
nut-grass  (Cyperus  rotundus,  Var  Hydra) 
and  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
growth  of  nut-grass  to  penetrate  a  potato. 

I  have  seen  couch  or  quack  grass  run  its 
sharp-pointed  underground  stems  straight 
through  a  potato,  and  Bermuda  grass, 
though  far  more  delicate  than  quack,  has 
the  same  habit  of  growth,  and  sometimes 
will  grow  through  a  potato.  But  nut- 
grass  makes  no  such  growth,  and  the  cut 
looks  very  much  like  quack  grass. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


High  Pressure 


Economical  Operation 


Big  Capacity 


Note  the  extreme  simplicity  and 
accessibility  of  the  Hardie 
Triplex  pump.  It  is  the  smooth¬ 
est  and  easiest  running  pump 
made.  Connected  by  a  positive 
chain  drive  running  on  cut 
sprockets,  it  receives  all  the 
power  from  the  engine. 


The  Kind  of  a  Sprayer  Twenty 
Years  Experience 
Gives  You 

The  Hardie  Sprayer  represents  the  best  that  has  been 
developed  in  our  twenty  years  of  exclusive  sprayer 
and  sprayer  equipment  manufacture. 

For  instance,  the  famous  HARDIE  Triplex  pump  is 
the  most  efficient,  smoothest  running  pump  made. 
The  HARDIE  pressure  regulator  holds  the  pressure 
right  to  a  dot.  The  suction  chamber  keeps  out  all 
sand  and  foreign  matter. 

As  another  example  the  HARDIE  Ideal  engine  is  a 
high  duty,  high  quality  engine  which  has  been  so  care¬ 
fully  worked  out,  and  refined  through  the  years  of 
experience  as  to  be  as  near  trouble  proof  as  human 
ingenuity  can  devise. 

Another  thing  which  the  experience  of  years  has 
brought  is  weight  reduction  to  the  lowest  possible 
amount  consistent  with  ample  strength.  It  has 
brought  about  the  underslung  frame  with  consequent 
low  height  so  valuable  in  working  under  low  trees. 

You  can’t  go  wrong  with  a  HARDIE.  They  are 
proved  right.  Ask  any  HARDIE  owner.  See  the 
HARDIE  dealer  or  write  direct. 


HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Hudson,  Mich. 

For  20  years  the  foremost ,  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  and 
power  sprayers,  including  the  FAMOUS  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN 


Portland,  Ore. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Branches  at : 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Hagerstown,  Md. 


Brockport,  N.  Y. 


Thousands  sf  Happy  Housewives 
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are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper— are  glad1' 
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they  encouraged  them  to  go  whe*e  they  could  make  a  home  of  their 
own  — Bave  paying  rent  and  reduce  cost  of  living— where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  easy  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20 
to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  good 
homes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  living. 


him  Farm  Gardens— Poultry— Dairying 

.fiy  -S  are  sources  of  income  second  onlv  to  grain  growing  anH  nic™. 
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are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raising 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  old  settled  districts. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of 
farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE, 

.#301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Turn  Stump  Land! 

Info  rioneY 


Clear  your  itump  land 
cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expeme  for  teama  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
K  can  rip  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  ateel  cable.^ 

Work*  by  leverage  —  tame 
principle  aa  a  jack.  100  pound 
pull  on  the  lever  givea  a  48-ton 
pull  on  the  itump.  Made  of  the 
final  tteel — guaranteed  agaimt 
breakage.  Endowed  by  U.  S, 
Government  expert!. 


Shovint 
HAND  POWER.  easy  Itvtt 

Stump.  •* — 
Puller 


Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

The  Fitzpatrick  Predicts  Cerp 
Bex  34 

99  John  St.  New  York 
Box  34 

16th  and  Kaniaa  Stt 
San  Francisco, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  M  Soe 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Several  readers  are  planning  to  seed 
Alfalfa  next  year.  Usually  they  start 
with  a  heavy  sod  of  Timothy  and  clover. 
This  will  ba  Fall-plowed,  limed  and  plant¬ 
ed  to  corn  next  Spring  with  fertilizer  in 
the  hill.  Having  heard  about  cover  crop¬ 
ping.  these  people  think  they  can  seed  to 
Alfalfa  right  in  the  corn,  obtain  a  good 
stand  in  that  way  and  save  trouble  and 
expense  of  fitting  the  soil  separately  for 
the  Alfalfa  seed. 

We  would  not  recommend  this  plan  for 
general  practice.  There  have  been  a  few 
cases  reported  to  us  where  Alfalfa  seeded 
in  the  corn  made  a  good  stand  and  a  fair 
growth.  Most  of  such  experiments,  how¬ 
ever,  fail  to  be  satisfactory.  In  order  to 
make  a  good,  permanent  Alfalfa  meadow 
the  field  must  be  kept  as  level  as  a  floor 
during  cultivation.  Most  farmers  prefer 
to  hill  up  the  corn,  more  or  less,  and  the 
Alfalfa  field  with  these  ridegs  would  not 
be  satisfactory.  Unless  great  pains  arc 
taken  it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  perfect 
stand  when  seeded  in  this  "way,  as  where 
corn  hills  stand  there  will  be  little  seed 
sprouted. 

This  plan  of  seeding  in  the  corn  will 
give  good  results  for  a  cover  crop ;  that 
is,  where  the  growth  made  through  the 
Fall  and  Winter  is  to  be  plowed  under 
the  following  Spring  to  enrich  the  ground. 
For  a  permanent  crop,  however,  the 
chances  are  against  success,  unless  great 
pains  are  taken  in  putting  in  the  seed. 
In  some  parts  of  New  England  Timothy 
am]  Red-top  are  seeded  in  the  corn  with 
fair  success.  In  such  cases  the  corn  is 
grown  in  hills  and  absolutely  level  cul¬ 
ture  is  given,  with  no  ridging  whatever 
or  hilling  up.  The  seed  is  scattered  by 
hand  during  the  latter  part  of  August, 
special  pains  being  taken  to  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  field.  A  light  cultivator  is  then 
worked  between  the  rows  and  a  workman 
follows  with  an  iron  rake  scratching  over 
the  ground  between  the  hills  in  the  row. 
In  that  way  a  fair  stand  is  obtained,  and 
some  remarkable  yields  are  reported  from 
such  seeding.  It  seems  that  Alfalfa  is 
quite  different,  and,  on  the  whole,  wc 
would  not  advise  this  kind  of  seeding  for 
that  crop.  We  think  it  will  pay  better  to 
take  more  time  and  follow  the  corn  with  a 
crop  of  oats  or  peas.  Cut  these  early  and 
then  fit  the  ground  as  well  as  possible, 
seeding  Alfalfa  alone  about  the  middle  of 
August. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  taken  up  the 
plan  of  adding  a  few  quarts  of  Alfalfa 
eeed  to  the  clover  and  grass  when  seeding 
to  the  meadows.  The  Alfalfa  gives  a 
small  crop  in  connection  with  the  clover 
the  first  year.  As  this  mixing  of  seed  is 
continued  year  after  year,  the  Alfalfa 
thickens  up  and  finally  the  soil  is  in 
condition  to  give  a  full  crop  of  Alfalfa, 
when  properly  seeded.  The  use  of  the 
Alfalfa  with  the  clover  is  not  expensive, 
but  it  certainly  fits  the  land  for  a  full 
Alfalfa  crop. 

A  good  many  readers  say  that  they 
were  unable  to  sow  wheat  or  rye  last 
Fall.  They  intended  these  crops  to  be 
cut  for  fodder  or  hay.  What  can  they 
use  now?.  'We  know  of  nothing  better 
than  a  mixture  of  Canada  field  peas  and 
oats.  This  mixture  seeded  early  in  the 
Spring  will  give  a  heavy  growth,  which 
may  be  cut  in  early  July  either  for  green 
feeding  or  cured  as  hay.  It  makes  a  very 
fair  substitute  for  clover. 

Our  plan  has  been  to  scatter  about  one 
bushel  of  the  Canada  peas  over  an  acre 
and  either  plow  them  in  with  a  light 
plow  or  chop  them  under  with  a  disk. 
Then  we  seed  21/2  bushels  of  some  variety 
of  oats  which  makes  a  heavy  growth,  and 
work  the  seed  in  with  a  harrow  in  the 
usual  way.  The  object  is  to  get  the  peas 
in  deeper  than  the  oats,  so  that  the  two 
will  come  up  close  together. 

The  Canada  peas  are,  on  the  whole, 
superior  to  Spring  vetch  for  this  purpose. 
The  peas  stand  up  better  and  are  move 
likely  to  give  a  good  stand,  to  make 
about  as  much  growth,  and  are  very  much 
cheaper,  so  that  the  combination  of  oats 
and  peas  makes  a  very  good  hay  substi¬ 
tute. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  good  land,  Avell 
prepared,  in  order  to  make  a  success  with 
this  crop.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
grow  it  on  light,  worn-out  land,  unless  it 


is  heavily  manured.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
inoculate  the  peas  before  they  are  put  into 
the  ground.  This  crop  is  one  which  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  lime,  and  needs  a  strong 
solution  of  manure  or  fertilizer.  In  many 
cases  where  there  is  a  large  acreage  and 
labor  must  be  saved,  the  ground  is  well 
prepared  and  the  oats  and  peas  are 
drilled  in,  the  seed  being  mixed  together 
in  the  hopper.  This  gives  fair  results, 
but  where  there  is  a  small  acreage  it  will 
usually  pay  to  put  in  the  peas  and  oats 
separately. 

On  strong  land  where  there  is  plenty 
of  moisture  the  crop  of  peas  and  oats 
can  be  cut  in  early  July  for  hay  or  fod¬ 
der.  Then  the  ground  may  be  disked  or 
plowed  and  seeded  to  Japanese  millet,  in 
time  to  obtain  a  good  crop  before  frost. 
This,  of  course,  gives  a  double  crop  of 
fodder,  but  there  is  no  use  attempting  it 
unless  the  ground  is  made  rieh  and  the 
season  is  reasonably  moist.  In  seeding 
the  millet  it  will  usually  pay  to  use  a 
fair  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia. 

A  good  many  of  our  chicken  men  are 
working  into  the  email  fruits  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  poultry.  Many  of  them  have 
planted  strawberries,  and  the  question 
arises  as  to  when  they  can  use  the  chick¬ 
en  manure  to  advantage.  Several  of  our 
readers  ask  if  they  should  put  the  chicken 
manure  right  on  the  berries  this  Winter, 
or  wait  until  Spring. 

We  have  tried  both  ways  and  prefer  on 
the  whole  to  hold  the  manure  until 
Spring.  Make  it  as  fine  as  possible  and 
mix  it  with  acid  phosphate  so  as  to  make 
a  reasonable  fertilizer.  Handled  in  that 
way  we  get  good  results  from  the  berries; 
better,  we  think,  than  when  the  manure  is 
scattered  during  the  Winter.  The  latter 
plan,  however,  saves  considerable  labor 
and  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  litter, 
such  as  straw  or  leaves,  in  the  manure,  it 
serves  as  a  mulch  to  protect  the  plants 
and  gives  good.  results.  The  work  of 
crushing  or  fining  the  manure  in  the 
Spring  takes  considerable  time,  but  we 
think  it  pays  to  make  this  manure  as  fine 
as  possible  before  using. 
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|  A  Ready-Cooked  Food  | 

|  For  Breakfast  or  Lunch  | 

|  Grape=Nuts  [ 

|  Crisp  granules  of  wheat  and  malt-  i 

|  ed  barley  'sweet  as  a  nut” from  | 

|  special  processing  and  long  baking.  |§ 

1  No  need  to  sprinkle  sugar  on  your  1 
|  cereal  when  you  use  Grape=NutS 

I  “There's  a  Reason "  I 
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MR.  FARMER 

IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%]  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

and 

SULPHUR  IN  A  WATER  SOLUBLE  FORM 


Headquarters  also  for  all 

FERTILIZER  MATERIALS 

For  “HOME  MIXING” 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash  Salts 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 
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Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


moxMmom 


Att  low  a* 

$19.50 

For  f(ertzler& 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Po£b0<  SAW 

Is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  b©  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog* 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Pox  3  Belleville,  Pa. 
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WITTE 

LEVER  CONTROLLED 

Log  Saw 


Engine,  Saw,  Etc.,  all  complete. 

From  Pittsburgh  add  $6.80.  Aik  lor  Termx.  Folder  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

.11890  Oakland  Avenue  1890  Empire  Building 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  A  Good  Seeding  Job 

THE  Farmers’  Favorite  seeds  evenly — at  all  times.  Plants  every  seed  at  an  even 
depth  and  at  an  even  space.  For  more  than  half  a  century  Farmers’  Favorite 
Drills  have  been  helping  to  grow  bigger  crops — all  because  of  even,  accurate, 
better  seeding.  r  T 

Fo\  Tea™  or 
Any  Tractor 

The  Farmers’  Favorite  is 
extra-strong  yet  unusually 
light  of  draft.  Furnished  with 
either  steel  or  wood  wheels. 
The  better  materials  used 
throughout  show  plainly  in 
the  many  years  of  service  it 

The  Farmers’  Favorite  Tractor  Drill  should  be  your  choice  &iveS  the  freedom  from 

for  any  tractor  requirements.  It  has  a  special  power  lift  and  repairs.  Made  in  a  large  va- 
adjustable  tractor  hitch.  You  raise  or  lower  discs  while  in  riety  of  styles  and  sizes, 
motion  without  leaving  the  tractor  seat. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  and  explain  the  many  special  features. 

The  American  Seeding-Machine  Company,  Incorporated 

Springfield  Most  Complete  Line  of  Crain  Drills  in  ihe  World  Ohio 


Acid  Phosphate  with  Manure 

I  saw  a  statement  in  The  H.  N.-Y.  that 
acid  phosphate  added  to  manure  at  the 
ratio  of  40  lbs.  will  make  the  manure  50 
per  cent  more  effective.  "Does  that  mean 
40  lbs.  per  ton  of  manure?  Could  the 
acid  phosphate  be  allied  to  the  manure 
after  being  spread  on  the  field?  If  so, 
at  what  time,  and  about  what  quantity 
P‘‘r  acre  should  be  applied?  I  am  pur¬ 
chasing  gome  manure  from  the  city  near 
by.  and  am  hauling  directly  to  the  field 
and  spreading  it  from  the  wagon. 

Indiana.  E.  g.  m. 

The  statement  was  quoted  from  Dr. 
C.  E.  Thorne  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station.  It  means  40  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  scattered  through  a  ton  of  manure. 
This  phosphate  not  only  provides  phos¬ 
phorus,  but  has  some  effect  in  holding 
the  ammonia  in  the  manure.  If  it  were 
not  convenient  to  use  the  phosphate  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  manure,  we  should  spread 
the  manure  in  the  usual  way  and  plow  it 
under.  Then  drill  in  the  acid  phosphate 
at  the  rate  of  40  lbs.  for  each  ton  f 
manure. 


Side-hill  Plows 

I  learned  some  time  ago  that  in  the 
State  of  Maine  potato  growers  use  plows 
that  shift  from  left  to  right  and  vice 
versa,  so  as  to  start  at.  one  end  of  the 
field  and  continue  without  having  dead 
or  back  furrows.  Are  such  plows  prac¬ 
tical  in  Ohio?  h.  a.  b. 

All  through  the  hilly  sections  of  the 
Eastern  States  these  “side-hill”’  plows  are 
used  more  or  less.  They  are  very  useful 
for  work  on  a  hillside.  The  moldboard 
is  reversible.  You  plow  along  the  hill¬ 
side  in  the  usual  way,  then  turn  and  kick 
out  a  clutch  on  the  side  of  the  plow. 
This;  turns  the  moldboard  completely  over 
from  the  right  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
plow.  Thus  the  first  furrow  is  turned 
to  the  right,  while  you  come  back  in  the 
furrow  throwing  the  next  one  to  the  left, 
and  so  reverse  as  you  plow  back  and 
forth.  There  areino  dead  furrows  and  all 
are  turned  downhill.  These  plows  have 
a  heavier  draft  than  the  ordinary  plow, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  mold- 
board.  They  do  a  better  job  on  hillsides, 
but  are  rarely  used  on  level  land. 


A  Report  on  Bridge-grafting 

Some  time  ago  you  asked  for  reports  on 
the  results  of  bridge-grafting  girdled  fruit 
trees  last  Spring.  I  bridge-grafted  91 
apple  trees  with  27S  grafts,  of  which  241 
lived,  a  percentage  of  86;  five  pear  trees 
with  11  grafts,  of  which  four  lived,  or 
36  per  cent ;  one  quince  with  four  grafts, 
of  which  all  lived,  100  per  cent ;  two 
plums  with  seven  grafts,  of  which  five 
lived.  70  per  cent,  and  two  peaches  with 
seven  grafts,  of  which  two  lived.  26  per 
cent. 

These  trees  were  up  to  10  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  larger  trees  had  up  to  six 
grafts.  Where  most  of  the  grafts  took 
well  the  trees  had  normal  foliage  and 
growth,  and  mostly  bore  full  crops  of  nor¬ 
mal  fruit.  The  McIntosh  fetched  ,$2.75  a 
bushel  in  local  market ;  other  apples  $2  a *  1 
bushel.  Where  no  grafts  were  put  in,  or 
none  took,  or  very  poorly,  the  foliage  was 
yellowish  and  the  fruit  about  half  size. 

A  completely  girdled  King  David  and  a 
Gilliflower  each  bore  full  crops  of  such 
fruit  wrhich  was,  however,  sound,  of  high 
color  and  good  flavor.  All  the  larger 
girdled  trees,  whether  bridged  or  not.  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  filled  with  fruit  buds  for  next 
year. 

Almost  all  my  trees  were  completely 
girdled  except  those  that  had  been  pro¬ 
tected  j;wo  years  before  with  red  sheath¬ 
ing  paper.  Apparently  this  gave  perfect 
protection  where  the  paper  had  remained  . 
intact. 

In  bridge-grafting  I  cut  the  scions  from 
the  trees  as  used,  scarf  them  at  each  end 
on  one  side  only,  inlay  them  into  the  bark 
at  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the 
wound,  tack  each  end  with  a  brad  and 
paint  them  with  melted  paraffin.  On  large 
trees  with  straight  trunks  a  very  neat 
graft  can  be  made  by  splitting  a  large 
scion  from  end  to  end  and  using  each  half 
as  a  graft.  The  split  surface  fits  closely 
to  the  trunk  and  the  whole  is  painted 
over  with  the  melted  wax  or  paraffin.  In 
some  instances  I  bent  down  slender 
branches  that  grew  out  above  the  girdl¬ 
ing.  and  grafted  them  in  below  the  girdl¬ 
ing. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
future  course  of  these  trees.  I  am  trying 
to  give  them  all  efficient  protection  this 
Winter  against  the  mice. 

Connecticut.  w.  o.  deming. 
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This  Book  will  raise  your  profits 
on  fruits  and  vegetables 


The  Sherwin-  Williams  Sprayer’s  Manual 

is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  the  newest  methods 
of  increasing  yield,  bettering  grade  and  com¬ 
manding  highest  market  prices  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  was  written  by  a  man  who  is 
experienced  in  practical  work  and  is  a  scientific 
authority  on  the  subjects  covered.  It  gives  valu¬ 
able  charts,  schedules  and  information  telling 
what,  when  and  how  to  use  the  most  efficient 
spray  for  every  variety  of  pest  or  disease,  on  all 
garden,  grove,  vineyard  and  orchard,  growths. 

Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  SllIfllF 

is  the  regular  standard  33°  Baume  Solution,  but  sold  to 
you  dry,  without  the  water.  It  does  absolutely  every¬ 
thing  the  liquid  formerly  did.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 
For  five  years  leading  growers  have  used  it.  Millions 
of  pounds  have  been  sold,  and  users  steadily  re-order 
in  greater  quantities.  It  is  well  known  to  every  U.  S. 
and  State  Experiment  Station.  It  embodies  every  pro¬ 
gressive  advance  in  chemical  science  and  agricultural  re¬ 
search,  and  invariably  shows  maximum  results  in  actual 
orchard  use. 


5-W  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

it  the  strongest,  safest  compound,  in¬ 
sures  quick  killing  action,  free  from 
risk  of  burn.  Great  suspension,  bulk, 
extremely  fine  cover,  long  adhesion  and 
persistence  of  poisoning  power. 


S-W  PESTROY 

is  an  efficient  combination  of  arsenate 
of  lead  and  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  a 
blight  preventive,  fungus  control  and 
bug  killing  mixture  of  great  power, 
but  safe  from  burn  on  foliage. 


S-W  Sprayer’s  Manual, 
1920-21  edition, 
sent  postpaid  for  10c. 

Address 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 

613  Canal  Road,  N.W., 
Cleveland,  O. 

S-W  TUBER  TONIC 

is  a  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide 
made  of  Paris  Green  and  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  Simplifies  potato  protection, 
killing  bugs  and  controlling  blight. 
Fine  suspension,  cover  and  adhesion. 


Sherwin-Williams  Products 


Insecticides 
Disinfectants 
Wood  Preservatives 


r-m 


Paints  and  Varnishes 
Pigments  and  Colors 
Chemicals  ^nd  Dyestuffs 


^390  i 

J  You  Need  this  Handy  Sprayer 

Use  the  Auto-Spray  No.  1  to  disinfect 
incubators  and  brooders  and  to  clean 
out  lice  and  mites  in  the  poultry  house. 

Prevent  blights  and  destroy  insects  in  the  hot 
house,  cold  frame,  garden  and  on  the  lawn. 

'Whitewash  the  cellar,  stables  and  other  outbuildings  faster 
and  more  evenly  than  with  a  brush.  'Wash  windows,  bug¬ 
gies  and  motor  cars  quickly  and  thoroughly.  There  aro 
nearly  40  other  styles  of  Auto-Spray— big  and  little. 

a  Write  for  free  Spraying  Calendar  and  Catalogue. 

I  Tke  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY  892  Maple  Street,  Rochester,  N.T. 
s%  mufliuaumia  4 


CANVAS 

COVERS 


W aeon  and  Hay  Covers  with 
eyelets,  Medium  and  Heavy 
\V eights.  Plain  and  Water, 
proofed,  made  of  a  superior 
gi\.de  of  Can  vas.  Best  work, 
nmnship.  Prompt  deliveries 
to  all  parts  of  IT.  H.  .Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Send 
postal  for  prices  and  samples 


AMERICAN  SAILMAKING  CORPORATION 

Dept  R,  49  &  51  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

OfkV  Threshes  cow  peas  and  soybeans 

ijllli  V  Till  from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  ainf  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenu.  Exp. 
Station.  Beoklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.,Morristown,Tenn. 


For  More  and 
Better  Fruit 

Kill  the  scales  and  clean  up 
your  trees  during  mild  winter 
days. 


BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZER  NOW 

PURE  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

THE  BEST  POTASH  FERTILIZER.  AND  THE  BEST.  CHEAP¬ 
EST  AND  MOST  LASTING  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

A  complete  and  sure  Fertilizer  for  all  growing 
crops.  The  Joynt  Brand  stands  for  quality. 
Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Invited.  Address 

JOHN  JOYNT  -  Lucknow,  Ontario 


THE  JURY  AGREES 

(Experience  is  the  Guide) 

That  Grangers  Lime  is  a  blessing  and  a  necessity 
for  growing  good  crops. 


GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Successors 


GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 


Hartford,  Conn. 

1  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


TVbrArs;  West  Stockbridge.  Matt. 


Masters  Plant  Sefler 

Savet  Labor— Saves  Expense 

Pays  for  Itself  Every 
Day  Used 

Transplants  Tobacco,  To¬ 
matoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Cabbage,  Strawberries, 

Eggplant  and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
—one  operation.  A  full  stand;  no  re¬ 
setting,  an  earlier  crop.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  planter  ever  invented.  Is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and 
easier  and  better  than  hand  work. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  literature 
MASTERS  PUNTER  CO.,  Dept.  |5  Chicago,  111, 


The  Barium-Sulphur  insecti¬ 
cide  and  fungicide  (both  in¬ 
gredients  active)  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  much  more  easily 
handled  than  lime-sulphur  so¬ 
lution.  A  fine,  dry  powder 
which  quickly  dissolves  in  cold 
water. 

Ask  for  Free  Bulletin 

explaining  B  T  S  advantages.  Our 
Service  Department  gives  free  advice 
on  spraying  operations.  You  are  in¬ 
vited  to  consult  us  about  any  spray¬ 
ing  problem.  Address 

l  9 

General  Cliemicafcr' 

Insecticide  Dept.  25  Broad  St.  N-wYork'V.  \o. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Now  Year’s  Day  has  passed  into 
Time’s  waste  basket,  and  our  ship  has 
started  for  the  voyage  of  1921.  We  ex¬ 
pected  a  cold  day  with  a  coating  of  ice 
all  over  the  hills,  but  last  night  a  gentle 
rain  started,  and  today  there  are  puddles 
and  mud  all  over  the  face  of  Nature.  I 
have  spent  most  of  the  day  taking  an 
inventory  of  the  goods  and  stock  on  hand, 
figuring  out  the  year’s  balance  and  trying 
to  plan  for  the  coming  campaign.  I  find 
that  we  have  accumulated  somewhat  more 
personal  property  than  we  had  one  year 
ago.  The  year’s  business  has  evidently 
been  about  a  stand-off.  That  is.  our  great 
increase  of  expense  for  labor  and  supplies 
has  not  paid.  I  estimate  that  our  in¬ 
crease  of  sales  will  run  about  $50  less 
than  our  increased  expense  over  last 
year.  It  is  rather  hard  to  figure  such 
things  exactly  on  a  place  of  this  sort, 
where  there  are  many  expenses  which 
could  not  fairly  be  charged  to  the  farm. 
When  I  speak  of  $50  difference  I  refer 
entirely  to  cash  sales  and  cash  expenses. 
As  we  do  a  cash  business  entirely,  that 
is  the  fairest  way  for  us. 

***** 

Should  a  farmer  credit  his  account 
with  house  rent  and  such  farm  produce 
as  he  takes  from  the  land  for  use  in  the 
family?  In  my  own  case  I  do  not  know 
where  1  could  go  in  any  town  and  rent 
a  house  for  my  big  family  for  less  than 
$60  per  month — as  rents  run  in  our  sec¬ 
tion.  If  we  had  to  buy  the  poultry,  eggs; 
milk,  fruit,  vegetables  and  fuel  which  our 
family  consumes  at  the  prices  which  we 
charge  others  it  would  run  to  at  least 
$750  per  year.  Now  shall  we  add  $1,500 
to  our  income  in  making  up  our  yearly 
account?  That  is  a  hard  puzzle  for  many 
of  us.  We  have  surely  had  the  benefit 
from  these  things,  yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  represent  clear  income.  I  think 
where  a  man  has  an  outside  job  which 
pays  for  his  living,  and  carries  on  the 
farm  as  a  side  line,  he  might  fairly  count 
these  things  in  as  farm  income,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  he  would  have  to  pay 
if  he  had  no  farm.  '  A  good  many  rich 
men  have  learned  how  to  make  a  play¬ 
thing  of  a  farm  help  reduce  their  income 
tax.  They  put  an  extravagant  value  on 
their  buildings  and  equipment,  and  then 
deduct  10  per  cent  of  that  valuation  each 
year  for  depreciation.  That  makes  a 
showing  which  puts  the  farm  heavily  in 
debt,  and  they  are  able  to  deduct  this 
debt  from  the  tax  they  pay  on  their 
other  business.  In  this  way,  and  in  no 
other,  their  “farms”  prove  a  source  of 
income. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

When  it  comes  to  a  genuine  farmer, 
who  has  no  job  or  source  of  income  other 
than  his  farm,  I  do  not  think  this  rent 
or  living  should  be  credited ;  certainly 
not  unless  the  farmer  charges  his  account 
with  fair  wages  for  himself,  his  wife  and 
for  other  members  of  the  family  who 
work  and  earn.  It  would  be  an  injustice 
to  compel  a  farmer  to  pay  a  tax  on  the 
rent  of  his  own  house  unless  he  was 
guaranteed  fair  wages  for  his  oVn  labor. 
The  fact .  is  that  under  the  past  system 
of  figuring  farm  accounts  and  labor  costs 
farmers  and  their  families  have  worked 
for  nothing.  .  The  hired  man  and  the 
hired  girl  (if  there  be  any  left)  are  paid 
in  cash,  regardless  of  the  way  farm  busi¬ 
ness  goes.  The  farmer  and  his  wife 
usually  work  harder  than  the  hired  help, 
but  .  there  is  no  definite  wage  for  them — 
they  take  what  they  can  get,  which  is 
usually  board  and  clothes,  improvements 
on  the  place,  a  family  of  more  or  less 
satisfactory  children,  and  perhaps  a  small 
competence  for  old  age.  Many  who  read 
this  will  realize  that  after  years  of  hard 
work  they  have  not  even  gained  these 
things.  That  being  the  case,  it  seems  to 
me  nonsense  and  in Tistice  to  compel  a 
farmer  to  figure  his  income  tax  by  adding 
$600  or  more  as  receipts  from  rent  of 
his  own  house  or  produce  from  his  own 
farm — unless,  as  I  have  _  said,  he  also 
charges  good  wages  for  himself  and  his 
wife. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Farming  will  never  come  to  its  own  un¬ 
til  we  all  recognize  this  principle  and  live 
up  to  it.  On  this  farm  every  worker  ex¬ 
cept.  mother,  my  daughter  and  I.  receive 
cash  wages  for  their  labor.  I  pay  the 
children  for  farm  work  and  they  pay 
many  of  their  own  expenses.  I  have  felt 
that  this  is  the  best  system  for  teaching 
children  the  value  of  money..  My  own 
services  at  actual  work  or  in  manage¬ 
ment  should  be  worth  something,  but  I 
make  no  charge  for  them.  Mother  and 
my  daughter  are  constantly  at  work,  man¬ 
aging.  teaching,  cooking,  cleaning,  mend¬ 
ing.  doing  the  hundred  and  one  things 
which  any  woman  on  a  busy  farm  or  in  a 
big  household  knows  must  be  done.  If 
they  went  out  and  did  this  work  for  oth¬ 
ers  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  money 
they  would  earn.  There  are  thousands  of 
farms  in  this  country  of  wh;ch  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  truly  be  said  :  Let  the  farm 
woman — mother  of  the  family — draw  in 
wages  just  what  she  could  earn  elsewhere. 
Let  her  enforce  payment  the  same  as  she 
would  in  an  office  or  factory ;  that  is,  if 
the  farm  could  not  pay  her  in  cash,  let 
her  demand  notes  secured  by  mortgage. 
At  the  end  of  10  or  15  years  she  would 
own  the  farm — and  T  think  it  would,  in 
most  cases,  justly  belong  to  her.  Now 
this  is  no  fancy  or  freak  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Just  take  an  evening  with  your 


wife  and  figure  it  out  and  see  if  I  am  not 
right.  I  have  not  estimated  or  counted 
the  value  of  your  own  services  as  worker 
and  manager.  I  assume  that  you  are 
fully  able  to  take  care  of  yourself  in  such 
matter.  It  often  happens  that  mother 
cannot  do  that  so  well. 

***** 

Now  I  think  we  should  all  begin  this 
year  with  our  farm  bookkeeping  and 
charge  our  account  each  week  with  fair 
wages  for  all  family  workers.  You  should 
be  worth  more  than  the  hired  man,  and 
mother  is  worth  far  more  than  any  hired 
girl  ever  can  be.  Just  put  down  $50  or 
more  per  month  for  each  of  you  and  keep 
up  the  account  right  through  the  year. 
Then  one  year  from  today  figure  it  all  up, 
as  we  do  now  when  we  figure  the  cost  of 
hired  labor. 

"It  would  show  a  big  loss!” 

Of  course  it  would,  and  that  is  just 
what  I  want  the  world  to  understand. 
So  long  as  we  are  willing  to  work  for 
nothing  except  our  board  and  clothes,  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  hold  us  right  up  to 
it.  They  will  prove  by  your  own  figures 
that  the  cost  of  production  in  farm  pro¬ 
duce  is  low,  and  they  will  hand  us  out  no 
pi  ore  than  a  bare  chance  to  live  and  pay 
the  hired  help.  At  the  same  time  the 
other  interests  who  manufacture  goods 
which  we  must  buy,  charge  in  every  item 
of  salary  and  service  at  high  values,  and 
then  demand  a  good  profit  on  top  of  that. 
The  manufacturers  and  the  handlers  fig¬ 
ure  out  an  “overhead”  charge  which  pays 
them  good  interest  and  seems  to  carry 
wings  which  lift  the  business  up.  So  loug 
as  the  farmer  and  his  wife  will  continue 
to  work  for  nothing,  the  “overhead”  on 


prices  for  the  value  which  they  have  cre¬ 
ated.  I  will  not  discuss  that  now,  but 
here  is  the  point.  If  I  sold  this  land  at 
a  great  increase  of  price  and  invested  the 
money  in  6  per  cent  government  securi¬ 
ties,  I  would  get  far  more  income  than  I 
now  do  from  the  farm.  Should  I  there¬ 
fore,  charge  this  probable  income  up 
against  the  farm  and  expect  it  to  pay  as 
much  as  Uncle  Sam  would  pay  for  the ‘in¬ 
creased  or  selling  value? 

*  *  *  £ 

Many  of  these  problems  come  up  to¬ 
night  as  I  sit  before  the  fire  with  an  apple 
in  hand.  I  do  not  quite  know  about  this 
coming  year.  I  think  it  will  be  a  time 
for  very  cautious  investment.  I  think 
the  swing  to  better  prices  will  come,  but 
we  cannot  expect  to  reach  the  war-time 
levels.  Labor  will  evidently  be  easier  and 
cheaper.  Supplies  are  high,  and  we  must 
find  some  way  of  getting  through  without 
them,  for  if  they  do  not  come  down  we 
have  all  got  to  overhaul  our  crops  and  our 
work  and  cut  out  the  things  which  have 
not  paid.  We  have  several  acres  of  wet 
land  on  the  lower  part  of  our  farm  which 
will  neve"  produce  good  crops  until  it  is 
well  drained.  I  have  figured  it  carefully 
and  find  that  at  present  prices  it  will 
cost  about  twice  the  value  of  the  land  to 
put  in  a  full  drainage  system.  That  is 
about  twice  what  it  would  have  cost  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  With  present  prices  the 
work  will  not  pay.  We  have  a  good  flock 
of  geese,  and  we  learned  last  year  that 
our  geese  paid  better,  proportionately, 
than  anything  else  on  the  farm.  So  I 
propose  to  put  a  wire  fence  around  these 
wet  fields,  plant  them  in  rape  or  oat  seed, 
hatch  every  gosling  we  can  get  out  of  the 


several  cars  which  ran  as  nice  as  one 
could  wish  for.  but  the  people  in  Water- 
bury  are  always  calling  for  natives,  and 
most  of  them  are  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more  for  them. 

Many  of  the  farmers  raise  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  apples,  for  which  they  received 
75c  to  80c  per  basket,  wholesale,  for  very 
best  grades.  Very  few  apples  are  sold 
by  barrel  around  this  section  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  as  baskets  are  plentiful,  and 
many  times  are  returned  to  the  farmer 
for  refilling.  The  storekeepers'  at  Water- 
bury  have  charged  for  these  same  apples 
35c  for  three  quarts.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  McIntosh,  which  sold  at  the 
stores  for  $2  per  basket,  which  brought 
the  farmer  $1.50.  Thousands  of  bushels 
of  apples  were  left  rotting  on  the  ground 
throughout  the  county,  and  thousands  of 
bushels  more  of  good  apples  went  into 
cider.  On  my  farm,  we  put  the  poorest 
apples  into  10  barrels  of  cider,  and  sold 
the  best  apples  at  the  houses  in  Water- 
bury  for  50c  per  peck. 

There  are  also  quite  a  number  of 
farmers  who  raise  a  large  number  of 
chickens  and  have  eggs  for  sale,  for 
which,  at  the  present  time,  the  farmers 
receive  90c  per  dozen  and  the  storekeep¬ 
ers  from  $1  to  $1.15. 

We  are  all  trying  to  keep  things  going 
without  hired  help  until  the  price  of  labor 
drops  and  the  right  kind  of  a  fellow 
comes  along,  who  wants  to  work,  not  fool 
around  and  loaf  on  his  job,  but  work. 
For  my  own  part,  my  son  and  myself  do 
the  work  on  the  farm,  with  now  and  then 
the  help  of  a  neighbor  for  a  day  or  so 
during  planting  and  harvest.  The  pres¬ 
ent  year  we  cut  40  tons  of  hay,  100  bu. 
of  oats,  20  cords  of  wood  ;  set  an  orchard 
to  pear  trees,  raised  two  large  gardens, 
a  large  field  of  sweet  corn,  a  field  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  we  are  planning  to  do  the 
same  in  the  season  coming,  which  experi¬ 
ence  would  apply  to  most  of  the  farmers 
here  who  are  not  in  the  milk  business. 
Grain  has  dropped  about.  $1  per  bag. 
Cracked  corn  is  selling  at  the  grain  stores 
in  Waterbury  for  $2.40  per  100  lbs.,  at 
Thomaston  for  $2.70.  Wheat  is  $3.50 
per  100  lbs.  ;  bran,  $2  50  ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$2.90;  middlings,  $2.50;  gluten,  $3 ; 
scratch  feed.  $3.05;  cornmeal,  $2.30. 
meat  scrap,  $5.25;  linseed  meal,  $2.90; 
oats,  $1.90;  ground  oats,  $3.  If  required 
to  hire  a  man  and  team  for  extra  work 
we  pay  $3  0  to  $12  per  day.  F.  E.  s. 

Litchfield,  Conn. 


The  Worst  Cherry  Thieves 

I  liave  just  read  that  statement  of 
yours  of  recent  date,  and  what  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  says  about  the  birds 
and  a  crop  of  fruit,  cherries  and  straw¬ 
berries.  You  are  both  away  off  for  a 
real  big  crop  of  cherries.  Just  let  some 
city  woman  and  children  spy  your  cher¬ 
ries  about  the  time  they  are  ripe,  as  they 
did  mine.  I  was  in  the  truck  patch  one 
day  when  the  cherries  were  ripe.  I  heard 
some  queer  sounds  and  began  to  think 
that  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  near  by. 
and  on  looking  around  I  saw  something 
in  my  cherry  trees  and  went  to  investi¬ 
gate.  When  I  got  near  I  saw  the  sight 
of  my  life.  Two  middle-aged  women  and 
a  number  of  girls  and  boys  were  up  the 
trees.  They  had  a  great  many  of  the  tree 
limbs  broken  off  and  piled  up  to  cart 
away,  and  most  of  the  remaining  cherries 
stripped  off  in  baskets.  About  that  time 
the  old  woman  saw  me  and  she  said : 
“Mister,  you  don’t  care  if  I  ta1'*'  a  fe’v 
cherries  to  my  old  man  and  the  kiddies?” 
And  the  other  woman  began  to  bawl  out 
to  me  to  “shust  go  ’way.”  while  she  slid 
down  out  of  the  tree.  Well,  now  if  you 
have  ever  known  robins  or  song  birds 
to  steal  our  fruit,  and  then  dishorn  and 
destroy  the  trees,  why  then  you  have  a 
perfect  right  to  believe  that  birds  are  the 
worst  thieves.  Perhaps  you  included 
jailbirds,  too.  Well,  how  about  that  for 
brazen  effrontery  and  audacious  thievery? 
You  are  right  about  stopping  certain 
kinds  of  emigrants ;  that  should  be  chased 
out  of  our  country.  There  is  no  reason 
why  our  farmers  should  work  like  slaves 
and  then  be  robbed. 

New  Jersey.  george  g.  swain. 


Bad  Well  Water 

I  have  a  well  that  has  not  been  used 
for  four  years.  It  has  been  cleaned  out 
and  pumped  out.  and  still  the  water 
smells.  What  will  cure  it?  J.  w.  p. 

New  Hampshire. 

Only  personal  inspection  can  determine 
the  source  of  trouble  with  this  well.  There 
are  a  number  of  possible  ones.  If  the 
water  was  formerly  sweet  and  now  re¬ 
mains  foul  after  thorough  cleaning  and 
pumping  out,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
some  undiscovered  source  of  pollution. 
a:  d  it  may  be  a  distant  one.  So  -page 
from  cesspools,  sink  holes,  etc.,  may  reach 
a  well  after  a  time  and  pollute  the  water 
and  underground  channels,  particularly 
in  limestone  soils,  may  form  and  carry 
pollution  for  great  distances.  Surface 
water  frequently  finds  its  way  just  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  the  ground  into  wells 
and)  may  be  seen  trickling  down  the  curb¬ 
ing  after  a  heavy  rain.  There  are  wells, 
too,  the  water  of  which  has  a  noticeable 
odor  or  taste  from  mineral  matters  dis¬ 
solved  trom  the  rocks  in  which  th°  water 
lies.  These  may  be  entirely  wholesome, 
though  disagreeable.  Possible  sources  of 
pollution  in  more  or  less  distant  privy 
vaults,  cesspools,  barnyards,  etc.,  should 
be  looked  for,  and  the  opportunities  for 
surface  water  to  get  into  the  well  should 
be  investigated.  ii.  B.  D. 


'lie  It  Ever  So  Humble,  There's  No  Place  Like  Home ” 
Up  in  the  Country  Where  the  Balloon  Came  to  Earth 


that  farm  will  be  true  to  its  name — liable 
at  any  time  to  cave  in  and  crush  out  the 
home.  We  have  simply  got  to  show  the 
world  that  the  farpier  and  his  wife  must 
in  the  future  receive  fair  wages — or  they 
will  not  work  !  The  most  convincing 
way  to  present  this  argument  is  to  tell  it 
in  figures.  Make  the  world  understand 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmer  will  no  longer 
be  classed  with  convicts  and  slaves  or 
those  who  are  not  entitled  to  fair  and 
regular  wages.  The  first  step  toward  reg¬ 
ular  wages,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  make  it  clear 
that  such  wages  are  just  and  that  the 
price  paid  for  farm  products  must  cover 
them. 

***** 

Another  thing  that  puzzles  me  some¬ 
what  is  how  to  figure  values  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty  in  making  out  the  year’s  accounts. 
For  example,  I  paid  $50  an  acre  for  this 
farm  20  years  ago.  It  is  probably  worth 
over  $350  per  acre  now.  The  first  year  I 
came  here  my  taxes  were  about  $S7.  Last 
year  they  were  $375.  Now,  as  a  farming 
or  orcharding  proposition,  should  I  ex¬ 
pect  the  place  to  pay  interest  on  what  I 
paid  for  the  farm,  or  what  it  would  bring 
if  I  sold  it?  That  is,  I  have  a  certain 
amount  of  money  invested  in  this  farm. 
It  is  represented  by  what  I  have  put  into 
it.  Should  I  be  satisfied  if  I  can  get  a 
small  interest  on  what  I  have  put  in? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  land  would  no 
doubt  sell  for  far  more  than  I  have  put 
into  it.  This  is  not  because  of  anything 
I  have  done,  but  because  population  is 
moving  this  way  and  will  no  doubt  come 
much  faster  after  the  tunnels  under  the 
Hudson  are  finished.  My  single  tax  friend 
tells  me  that  I  have  no  right  to  share  or 
take  this  increased  value.  He  says  I  have 
not  earned  it,  but  that  the  increased  value 
is  made  by  others  who  come  in  to  occupy 
land  and  "are  penalized  through  increased 


eggs,  and  let  them  take  care  of  our  wet 
spot !  This  is  a  sample  of  what  we  hope 
to  do  this  year.  Formerly  we  sold  our 
hogs  to  the'  dealers,  but  we  are  tired  of 
paying  retail  prices  and  so  we  have  about 
250  lbs.  of  pork  sausage,  ham  and  bacon, 
laid  away  for  supplies.  But  here  come 
the  children — the  best  farm  crop.  They 
will  give  us  a  little  New  Year’s  music  to 
see  how  Cherrytop  gets  on  with  his  violin. 
I  wish  you  could  be  here  to  listen. 

H.  w.  C. 


Farm  Conditions  in  Connecticut 

The  chief  product  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
farms  is  the  dairy  business.  A  large 
number  of  them  retail  milk  at  36c  per 
qt..  and  many  who  wholesale  their  milk 
to  the  retailers  receive  9c  per  qt.  In 
some  towns  of  the  county  these  prices 
vary  a  trifle.  In  a  near-by  town,  three 
miles  south  of  my  place,  a  milkman  hauls 
300  qts.  of  milk  to  Waterbury,  Conn.,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  20c  per  qt.  The  milk  bottles  are 
capped  with  the  regular  cap  and  then  on 
top  of  this  is  a  paper  cover  or  seal  printed 
with  the  proprietor’s  name  and  address. 
His  wagons  are  all  painted  white,  and 
his  men  wear  all-white  suits.  The  milk 
is  no  better  than  anybody’s  else,  so  with 
the  Waterbury  price  at  17c  he  gets  3c  for 
his  style,  and  the  people  like  it  and  think 
it  great,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  is  a  fine  market  for 
farm  products,  and  many  of  the  farmers 
hereabouts  go  there  with  very  many  loads 
of  produce  each  week.  Nearly  all  of  the 
farmers  here  raise  large  crops  of  pota¬ 
toes.  for  which  they  reecived  this  season 
$1.50  per  bu..  and  some  as  higli  as  $2. per 
bu.  The  markets  in  Waterbury  are  gen¬ 
erally  supplied  with  Maine  potatoes,  and 
as  a  rule  are  poor,  and  yet  I  have  seen 
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Profitable  Forest  Tree  Planting 

On  page  1732  G.  F.  W.  of  Maine 
advocates  planting  abandoned  hillsides 
with  basswood  for  bees,  and  a  sics  “Conld 
we  not  find  forest  trees  to  raise  which 
would  produce  food?”  This  is  just  what 
some  of  us  have  been  preaching  for  years. 
Yes,  let  us  grow  more  food  crops  on 
trees,  not  only  in  our  orchards,  but  in 
our  forest,  by  the  fences,  in  our  pastures 
and  along  the  roadsides.  Let  us  raise  on 
trees  all  the  food  we  can  for  man,  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  nine-tenths  of  our 
crops  go  to  feed  our  domestic  animals, 
and  much  of  our  time  is  spent  in  serving 
their  food  to  our  animals.  We  shall  save 
much  time  and  trouble,  and  please  the 
animals,  if  we  can  find  some  way  to  let 
them  harvest  their  own  crops  and  wait 
on  themselves.  For  this  end  let  us  plant 
oaks,  beeches  and  other  nut-bearing  trees, 
as  long  ago  they  learned  to  do  in  the  Old 
World.  We  can  plant  and  grow  mul¬ 
berries  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Union,  and  persimmons  and  pawpaws 
over  wide  areas.  All  of  these  furnish 
nourishing  food  that  drops  over  a  long 
season.  There  are  many  others,  the 
honey  locust,  the  wild  cherry  and  wild 
plum,  the  mesquite  and  our  own  human¬ 
delighting  apple,  which  we  have  never 
thought  to  plant  especially  for  our  ani¬ 
mals,  but  their  fondness  for  which  has 
been  observed  by  all  of  us. 

For  man’s  own  food  producing,  besides 
the  nectar-bearing  basswood  and  the  many 
other  trees  in  which  the  bees  delight,  most 
dependable  and  least  exacting  of  the 
servants  of  man,  let  us  not  forget  that 
other  sugar  producer,  the  grand  old  sugar 
maple,  nor  those  varied  long-lived  "en¬ 
gines  of  production,”  purveyors  of  na¬ 
ture’s  richest  food,  the  nut  trees. 

Connecticut.  w.  c.  deiixng. 

Mice  in  Orchard;  Cherries  and  Plums  in 

,  North  Carolina 

1.  I  am  in  trouble  with  bobtail  mice 
in  my  orchard  in  Winter.  They  get  un¬ 
der  trees  and  eat  little  roots.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  poison  these  things? 
2.  I  wish  to  plant  next  Spring  some 
cherry  and  plum  trees.  What  kind  do 
you  think  I  should  plant  here  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  where  the  altitude  is 
3.850  ft.  and  where  late  Spring  frost  very 
often  comes?  I  want  a  cherry  and  plum 
that  are  hardy  and  bloom  late.  w.  A.  n. 

Montezuma,  N.  C. 

1.  The  short-tail  mice  usually  use  the 
mole  runs.  I  have  found  that  T  can 
reach  them  by  mixing  one  part  of  Paris 
green  in  50  parts  of  wheat  bran.  Mix 
well  while  dry  and  then  mix  into  a  doughy 
state  with  black  molasses.  Make  balls 
ot  this  and  drop  them  here  and  there  into 
the  mole  runs.  To  prevent  their  eating 
the  bark  of  young  trees  a  few  trees  can 
be  wrapped  with  screen  wire  netting, 
set  on  crown  of  roots,  and  2  ft.  wide. 

2.  The  best  cherries  will  be  the  Illack 
Tartarian,  Elton,  Gov.  Wood  and  Yellow 
Spanish.  For  plums  jdant  German  prune, 
Bradshaw,  Shropshire  Damson.  I  doubt 
that  the  Japanese  sorts  will  do  well  at 
ycur  elevation.  In  the  main  street  of 
the  town  of  Jefferson,  in  Ashe  County, 
there  are  two  long  rows  of  cherry  trees. 
You  could  find  what  sort  they  are  by 
going  over  there  to  see  them.  For  sou1, 
cherries,  plant  the  Early  Richmond;  and 
you  might  include  the  Wild  Goose  plum. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Frozen  Lime-Sulphur 

Every  Spring  we  have  many  questions 
about  frozen  lime-sulphur  mixture.  Does 
freezing  injure  it?  The  following  note  is 
taken  from  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Department. 
It  evidently  pays  to  keep  the  lime-sulphur 
und-r  cover: 

One  can  never  tell  just  what  the  effect 
of  freezing  will  have  upon  concentrated 
lime-sulphur  wash.  Sometimes  it,  is  not 
injured  in  the  least  by  freezing,  and  at 
other  times  it  is  absolutely  spoiled.  Sam¬ 
ples  from  the  same  barrel  have  been  taken 
in  different  bottles.  These  have  been 
placed  side  by  side  in  a  freezing  chamber 
and  after  having  been  subjected  to  freez¬ 
ing  for  the  same  length  of  time  and  re¬ 
turned  to  temperatures  above  freezing, 
one  sample  was  found  to  be  of  absolutely 
no  use,  while  the  other  sample  was  in  its 
original  condition. 

Injury  to  lime-sulphur  by  freezing  is 
easily  detected  because  injured  lime-sul¬ 
phur  will  always  have  lost  more  or  less 
of  its  rich  dark  red  color,  and  by  the 
presence  of  the  fine  sulphur  particles  in 
the  bottom  of  the  container. 

It  is  always  best  to  store  lime-sulphur 
where  it  will  not  freeze. 
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Dormant  Spran 


revives  run-down  fruit  trees 


HUNDREDS  of  times— -perhaps  thousands — growers  have 
been  ready  to  pull  out  whole  blocks  of  trees,  because 
all  hope  of  reviving  them  seemed  lost.  Then,  as  a  last 
resort,  Sealecide  has  been  given  its  chance!  And  Scalecide  has 
made  good  not.  only  because  it  eradicates  insects,  eggs  and  larvae 
of  insects,  and  diseases  that  winter  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  trees,  but  because  Scalecide  has  stimulating  and  invigo rating 
properties  as  well  as  being  a  contact  insecticide.  And,  remember, 
Scalecide  has  often  saved  trees  after  lime-sulfur  has  failed. 

The  stimulating  and  invigorating  effect  of  Scalecide  is  shown  by 
increased  terminal  growth;  larger,  darker  foliage  on  bearing  trees; 

Scalecide  Requires  Less  Labor 

One  barrel  of  Scalecide,  which  makes  800 
gallons  of  spray,  will  cover,  until  they  drip, 
as  many  trees  as  three  and  a  half  barrels  of 
lime-sulfur,  which  make  1600  gallons  of 
spray.  And  of  course  you  can  apply  800 
gallons  of  Scalecide  with  much  less  labor 
than  1600  gallons  of  lime-sulfur. 


Scalecide  Is  Pleasant  To  Use 

Scalecide  is  soothing,  healing  and  antiseptic 
to  skin  of  man  or  beast,  whereas  lime-sul¬ 
fur  is  caustic  and  disagreeable.  Scalecide 
does  not  injure  even  the  eyes.  It  does 
not  corrode  the  spray  pump  nor  clog  the 
nozzles,  and  being  an  oil,  it  makes  the  pump 
run  easier  and  last  longer. 

Avoid  Disappointment - Order  Scalecide  Now 

If  there  is  a  dealer  in  your  section ,  ask  him  to  reserve  enough  Scalecide  for  you.  If  there  is  no  agent  near  you ,  write 
for  our  booklet ,  prices  and  guarantee ,  and  give  us  the  name  of  your  dealer.  Use  the  coupon  below.  Address  Dept.  16. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.  50  Church  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


and  the  holding  of  the  foliage  later  in  the  Fall,  thus  accumulating 
starch  and  sugar  which  results  in  a  plumper  fruit  spur  and  insures 
a  larger  crop  the  following  year. 

Scale  is  not  the  worst  orchard  trouble  today  and  no  orchardistcan 
afford  to  use  a  spray  that  does  not  do  a  great  deal  more  than  kill 
scale.  Scalecide  not  only  kills  scale,  but  does  much  more.  It 
kills  the  hold-over  cankers  that  cause  fire  blight  and  allows  new 
cambium  to  form  and  the  old  diseased  bark  to  fall  off.  It  kills 
the  adults  and  controls  Pear  Psylla  when  applied  in  the  Fall  or  on 
arm  days  in  Winter.  (It  is  too  late  after  their  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
pring. )  It  kills  aphis,  too,  when  used  as  a  delayed  dormant  spray. 

Every  Claim  Has  Been  Proved 

Every  claim  we  make  for  Scalecide  has 
been  proved  in  our  own  large  orchards, 
which  now  total  26,000  trees,  and  verified 
by  growers  throughout  the  U.  S.  We  speak 
to  you  from  10  years’  experience  as  fruit¬ 
growers,  and  our  recommendations  are 
based  upon  profitable  orchard  practice. 


Makes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles' * 


i  !  (Coupon)  -  . .  _ 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  prices,  copy  of  Guarantee  and  free  booklet  on  Scalecide,  “Figuring  the  Cost  of  Spraying.”  I  have. 

bearing  trees; . . . young  trees.  I  have  been  using 

(number) 

My  dealer  is  : . 

VT  (Name)  (P.O.j 

Name . .  , .  P-0 . State 


(number) 


.barrels  of . 


(kind  of  dormant  spray) 


(number) 

(State) 
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How  About  It? 


% 
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Are  you  going  to  install  a  modern 
water  supply  system  this  year,  or 
will  you  be  obliged  to  pump  and 
lug  water  by  hand  for  another 
year? 


IHERE’S  a  lot  of  convenience  to 
had  from  a  Hoosier  Water 
Supply  System.  It  benefits  every 
member  of  the  household,  eliminates 
drudgery,  and  provides  a  worth-while 
comfort. 

Any.form  of  power  may  be  used  for 
operating  a  Hoosier  System — gasoline 
engine,  electric  motor,  or  windmill. 
We  supply  motors  which  will  operate 
from  farm  lighting  plants.  Hoosier 
Systems  are  easily  installed  and  easily 
operated. 


The  interiors  of  Hoosier  water 
service  tanks  are  treated  with 
a  rust  resisting  preparation, 
which  prevents  rust  and  water 
contamination. 


Send  today  for  Bulletin  P 
and  become  acquainted 
with  Hoosier  Systems. 


FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Dept,  Y  Kendallville,  Indiana 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y~.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Keep  Yonr  Garden1 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  It  saves  the  moisture— Makes 
your  vegetables  GROW. 

RARKFR  Weeder.  Mulclier  and  Cultivator 
Ufinnrn  3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

Kill*  tho  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust 
into  a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch 
— all  in  071*  operation.  Eight  reel  blades  re¬ 
volve  against  a  stationary  underground 
knife — like  a  lawn  mower.  "Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used."  Cuts  runners.  Aerates 
the  soil.  Works  right  up  to  plants. 
Has  leaf  guards,  also  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation.  A  boy  can  run  it— do  more 
and  better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  S  sizst.  Inupsniive. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  tlie  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resiionsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  your  “Primer  of  Economies.” 
I  have  with  great  interest  perused  the  article,  aud  trust 
you  may  proceed  further,  striking  deep  for  bottom  facts 
in  this  great  question  that  should  interest  all  thinking 
and  fair-minded  men.  One  great  trouble  is  the  public 
does  not  investigate  personally  the  great  forces  that 
move  the  world's  commerce  with  economy.  Trust  that 
you  may  continue.  I  notice  you  refer  to  Adam  Smith, 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  David  Ricardo.  Such  must  be  of 
interest.  Where  could  I  get  such  books?  s.  g. 

New  York. 

HE  interest  in  the  “Primer  of  Economics”  is 
most  gratifying.  We  began  the  subject  with 
some  hesitation.  We,  of  course,  knew  that  it  would 
interest  some  of  our  people ;  but  we  were  not  so  sure 
that  we  could  present  the  subject  so  as  to  interest 
enough  of  our  readers  to  justify  the  publication  in  a 
periodical  that  which  is  usually  and  more  conveni¬ 
ently  treated  in  a  book.  Heretofore  the  farmer  has 
given  his  best  thought  to  production.  He  begins  to 
see  now  that  he  must  give  more  thought  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  selling,  and  a  primary  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economics  will  be  extremely  helpful  to  him 
iu  this  departure.  The  subject  of  co-operation  takes 
us  out  of  the  beaten  track,  but  it  is  properly  a  part  of 
production.  Later  on  the  laws  of  distribution  of 
wealth,  as  distinct  from  marketing  or  selling,  will 
open  a  new  vision  to  those  who  have  not  previously 
pursued  the  subject.  The  books  of  the  authors  re¬ 
ferred  to  may  be  ordered  from  any  bookstore,  or  quo¬ 
tations  will  be  made  from  this  office  on  request. 

* 

CONGRESS  passed  a  resolution  reviving  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  for  the  special  purpose  of 
aiding  agriculture.  President  Wilson  vetoed  the  bill. 
His  chief  objection  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Under  the  law,  if  the  activities  of  the  corporation 
were  resumed,  no  direct  advances  could  he  made  to 
producers,  and  if  they  could  be,  they  would  not  accom¬ 
plish  the  objects  in  view.  They  would  not  create  de¬ 
mand  for  our  products.  They  could  be  made  only  to 
exporters  or  to  banks  engaged  in  financing  exports,  and 
if  they  did  in  some  measure  stimulate  exports  they 
would  probablv  not  have  the  effect,  apparently  most 
desired,  of  substantially  increasing  those  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

After  listening  to  the  President’s  objection,  the 
Senate  promptly  passed  the  bill  over  his  veto  by  a 
vote  of  53  to  5.  The  House  has  done  the  same.  No 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  “emergency  tariff. 
Some  of  the  Eastern  Senators  are  afraid  of  it.  They 
fear  that  if  the  farmers  get  high  tariffs  on  agricul¬ 
tural  products  there  will  be  little  to  trade  with  later 
on  when  the  manufacturers  demand  their  share. 
Every  bill  for  a  high  tariff  is  finally  a  compromise — 
the  result  of  trading  between  the  manufacturing  and 
the.. agricultural  interests.  The  manufacturers  fear 
that  if  this  “emergency”  tariff  goes  through  the 
Western  States  will  be  indifferent.  They  will  have 
obtained  what  they  want  for  their  own  products, 
and  will  not  he  interested  in  protecting  Eastern  in¬ 
dustries.  What  the  latter  want  is  a  chance  to  dicker 
and  trade  over  a  complete  tariff  bill. 

* 

THERE  are  two  things  about  common  plant  food 
which  all  farmers  should  remember.  Ordinary 
stable  manure  is  really  a  potash  fertilizer,  there 
being  usually  more  potash  than  nitrogen  in  the  aver¬ 
age  sample.  This  potash  is  almost  entirely  con¬ 
tained  in  the  liquids.  If  these  can  be  saved  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  them  or  draining  the  liquids  into  concrete 
pits,  there  will  be  potash  enough  for  most  soils  in 
the  manure.  For  lighter  soils,  or  for  crops  like 
potatoes  or  vegetables  or  fruit,  or  where  most  crops 
are  sold  without  feeding,  it  may  be  necesrary  to 
buy  some  potash,  but  on  most  dairy  or  stock  farms 
but  little  will  be  needed.  The  other  thing  is  that 
on  most  of  our  Eastern  land  phosphorus  is  the 
most-needed  plant  fool  e’ement.  It  is  usually  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  soil,  and  manure  contains  but  little  of  it. 
The  sensible  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  save  all 
liquid  manure  wherever  possible  and  add  phosphate 
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to  the  manure.  That  manner  of  fertilizing  is  the 
most  economical  and  sensible  plan  that  our  Eastern 
live  stock  farmers  can  adopt.  For  those  who  do 
not  keep  live  stock  the  best  plan  is  to  use  cover  crops 
whenever  possible  and  to  fertilize  the  cover  crop 
with  potash  and  phosphates.  Then  with  a  small 
quantity  of  manure  to  hasten  decay  of  the  cover 
crop,  they  will  have  about  all  the  benefits  that  come 
from  heavy  manuring. 

* 

HIS  week  the  Hope  Farm  man  suggests  that  we 
start  the  year  with  a  new  item  in  our  farm 
accounts.  We  are  to  charge  the  farm  each  month 
with  a  fair  and  reasonable  salary  for  the  farmer 
and  his  wife.  If  Aunt  Mary  does  productive  work, 
“for  her  board”  allow  her  at  least  as  much  as  you 
would  pay  a  hired  girl !  Put  it  all  down  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  expense  which  the  farm  must  pay  for,  and 
make  the  total  expense  the  basis  for  figuring  the 
cost  of  producing  a  quart  of  milk  or  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  or  a  ton  of  hay.  But  where  is  the  money 
coming  from?  Right  out  of  your  farm  as  a  result 
of  closer  figuring  and  better  prices.  For  years  our 
dairymen  took  what  was  handed  to  them,  largely 
because  they  had  no  way  of  figuring  out  the  cost  of 
milk  or  butter.  Father  and  mother  and  the  boys 
worked  for  board  and  clothes  and  interest  on  the 
mortgage,  and  could  not  prove  that  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to  wages.  All  will  agree  with  us  that  dairy¬ 
men  could  not  enforce  their  demands  until  they 
were  able  to  show  the  actual  figures  of  production 
cost.  They  could  not  do  that  until  Dr.  Warren  and 
his  helpers  collected  thousands  of  statements  from 
farm  accounts.  The  way  for  the  farmer  to  collect 
wages  for  l.imself  and  wife  is  to  show  by  actual 
bookkeeping  what  happens  to  his  business  when  he 
charges  them  up  as  other  business  men  do.  How 
much  are  you  and  your  wife  worth  to  another  man’s 
business?  Go  ahead  and  charge  your  own  business 
with  the  same  amount,  and  you  will  get  it  in  time. 

* 

ENMARK  is  sending  potatoes  to  New  York. 
There  recently  arrived  20,000  sacks  of  165 
pounds  each,  with  many  more  to  come.  These  sold 
at  $2  to  .$2.25  per  sack,  which  means  75  cents  to  $1 
below  prices  for  American  potatoes.  These  Danish 
potatoes  are  above  fair  quality,  and  are  useful  for 
restaurant  or  hotel  trade.  There  are  19,000  res¬ 
taurants  in  this  city;  some  of  them  average  several 
barrels  of  potatoes  each  day.  These  shipments  of 
foreign  potatoes  have  hardly  begun.  It  is  the  won¬ 
der  of  American  farmers  how  small  countries  like 
Belgium  or  Denmark  can  produce  such  quantities  of 
food  for  export.  It  creates  something  more  than 
wonder  when  we  realize  that  while  Americans  are 
entreated  to  send  food  with  which  to  feed  the  starv¬ 
ing  people  of  Europe.  Denmark  and  other  European 
nations  close  to  the  distressed  regions  can  send  large 
quantities  of  food  to  he  sold  here  in  competition  with 
our  own  produce. 

* 

NE  way  to  handle  the  fertilizer  situation  this 
year  is  to  “take  to  the  woods.”  On  nearly 
every  farm  may  be  found  a  swamp  or  old  pond-hole 
or  a  low  place  in  the  woods.  There  you  will  find 
an  accumulation  of  leaf  mold  or  muck.  Nature 
tucks  away  her  treasure  of  plant  food  and  fuel  in 
such  places.  Our  coal  beds  were  formed  from 
swamps  through  thousands  of  years  of  chemistry 
and  change.  If  the  great  Dismal  Swamp  in  Virginia 
were  left  alone  for  ages  it  would  no  doubt  in  time 
change  into  coal  deposits.  The  nitrate  beds  in  South 
America,  the  phosphate  in  the  South  and  the  potash 
mines  in  Germany  have  all  come  from  matter  de¬ 
posited  and  condensed  in  low  places.  The  pond-hole 
or  swamp  on  your  farm  is  the  beginning  of  such 
an  enterprise.  You  cannot  live  the  thousands  of 
years  required  for  nature’s  chemistry  to  work  out. 
You  must  make  use  of  it  now,  if  at  all,  and  there 
can  be  no  better  time  than  the  present.  Some  of 
these  muck  deposits  contain  as  much  nitrogen  as 
stable  manure.  This  nitrogen  is  not  quickly  avail¬ 
able,  but  by  mixing  lime  with  the  muck  you  will 
make  at  least  part  of  the  nitrogen  into  time  plant 
food.  This  muck,  well  limed  and  with  phosphate 
mixed  through  it,  will  prove  the  foremost  substitute 
for  high-priced  fertilizers  you  can  use  this  year. 

* 

OU  may  prepare  your  mind  for  a  great  story  of 
skill  in  planting  strawberries  when  D.  L.  Hart¬ 
man  gets  to  the  figures  (see  page  63).  lie  is  on  the 
way  in  his  article  this  week.  We  know  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man,  and  believe  what  he  says,  though  we  hasten 
to  add  that  we  could  not  half  keep  up  with  him  at 
the  job  of  setting  out  plants.  This  in  an  example 
of  what  they  call  “efficiency” — a  word  much  abused 
in  these  exciting  times.  Any  man  who  can  “set” 
190.000  plants  in  a  short  season  and  get  in  1.000  in 
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one  hour  is  certainly  “efficient” — “and  then  some.*' 
It  is  probable  that  every  man  or  woman  who  reads 
this  is  “efficient”  to  the  extent  that  he  can  do  some 
job,  large  or  small,  a  little  faster  or  better  than 
others  can.  The  “efficient”  man  seems  to  he  the 
one  who  masters  details  and  then  has  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  control  and  organize  them.  If  any  reader 
wants  to  race  Mr.  Hartman  in  putting  out  50,000 
plants,  he  has  our  permission,  but  hardly  our  back¬ 
ing.  As  for  us,  we  frankly  decline  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test. 

ON  December  15  four  men  entered  the  basket  of 
a  balloon  anchored  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Long  Island.  At  a  signal  the  fastenings  were  cast 
off  and  the  balloon  sailed  up  into  the  air,  was  caught, 
by  the  wind  and  darted  away  to  the  north.  Like  a 
straw  tossed  in  the  tempest,  the  balloon  disappeared 
from  sight,  and  for  18  days  no  word  was  received 
from  its  passengers.  Then  out  of  the  frozen  North 
came  the  report  that  they  are  alive  and  well.  In 
a  single  day  the  fierce  wind  carried  its  plaything 
far  up  to  James  Bay,  and  then  dropped  it  in  the 
desert  of  ice.  The  passengers,  after  wandering 
among  the  snowdrifts,  found  a  trading  post,  where 
they  were  sheltered,  and  are  now  on  their  way  back 
to  civilization.  In  all  the  record  of  strange  travels, 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  or  thrilling  than 
this  wild  journey  through  the  air  in  the  northern 
ice  and  snow.  Tf  one  had  imagined  such  a  thing 
50  years  ago  he  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  a 
more  or  less  harmless  lunatic.  Yet  this  wild  and  un¬ 
controlled  voyage  into  the  wilderness  may  be  com¬ 
pared  in  a  way  to  the  voyage  of  Columbus  into  un¬ 
known  seas.  It  will  he  followed  in  due  time  by 
fully  regulated  traffic  in  the  air.  The  very  heavens 
above  us  will  be  charted  and  marked  until  our  chil¬ 
dren  will  rightly  consider  a  journey  in  a  flying  ma¬ 
chine  as  safe  and  commonplace  as  our  present  travel 
in  a  car.  Think  how  the  world  has  grown,  and  how 
society  has  stretched  out  its  hands  when  even  the 
tempest  and  the  frozen  desert  cannot  hide  man  from 
his  fellows. 

* 

Raleigh,  N.  C..  Dec.  23. — A  terrific  racket  last  night 
in  the  barn  of  A.  Johnson,  a  farmer  near  here,  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  milk  thief  had  met  his  Waterloo  at  the 
business  end  of  a  farm  mule.  Johnson  had  planted  the 
mule  in  the  stall  of  a  cow  which  the  thief  had  been 
milking  at  night.  When  the  farmer  reached  the  barn 
last  night,  shotgun  in  hand,  he  found  a  battered  milk 
pail,  a  wrecked  milking  stool,  a  hat,  but  no  thief. 

HAT  newspaper  report  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  the  story  might  make  a  good  text  for  a  ser¬ 
mon  in  some  dairy  district.  We  may  take  this  homely 
story  as  an  indication  of  what  may  happen  in  the 
business  of  selling  milk  some  day.  For  many  years 
the  distributors  have  succeeded  in  milking  the  cow. 
By  methods  resembling  those  of  this  “night  milker” 
they  have  taken  out  more  than  their  just  share. 
The  “cow”  has  been  patient,  and  though  she  kicked 
at  times,  as  all  cows  will  when  abused,  it  has  not 
been  her  nature  to  strike  hard  enough  to  hurt.  But 
now  through  the  work  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
the  education  of  dairymen,  there  has  been  developed 
a  stubborn  spirit  of  determination  which  we  can, 
without  offense,  compare  with  the  way  a  mule  re¬ 
sents  injustice  or  interference  with  his  right.  And 
that  mule  is  now  in  the  cow’s  stall.  Some  day  the 
distributors  will  try  their  old  tactics  once  too  often. 
When  you  search  for  them  after  the  performance 
there  will  be  less  evidence  of  their  identity  than  was 
reported  in  the  above-mentioned  case.  For  many 
years  now  the  prophecy  has  been  that  we  shall  beat 
our  swords  into  plowshares.  It  may  he  wise  to  beat 
a  few  plowshares  into  swords  in  order  to  win  the 
share  which  belongs  to  the  plow. 


Brevities 

Better  days  are  coming — get  ready  for  them. 

The  man  who  has  no  hobby  is  simply  hobbled  in  the 
pasture  of  life. 

The  average  bulletin  does  not  hit  the  mark  because 
there  is  no  bullet  in  it. 

Ox  the  Pacific  Toast  nearly  all  kinds  of  fish  are  pre¬ 
served  by  salting  and  smoking  the  same  as  ham  and 
bacon. 

Here  is  a  get-ricli-yuick  scheme — buy  some  men  at 
their  true  value  and  sell  them  for  what  they  think  they 
are  worth. 

They  tell  of  rich  men  who  would  give  up  all  their 
money  for  youth  and  health — but  did  you  ever  see  one 
who  would  do  it? 

Ix  the  parcel  post  directory  of  supplies  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  we  found  dressed  rabbits  quoted  at  60c  each,  and 
rattlesnake  hides  at  $1.50  to  $4. 

We  would  like  you  to  meet  our  latest  European  sub¬ 
scriber.  Ilis  name  is  Jordbnikstekniska  Bryan,  astra 
Hamugatan,  Sweden.  You  may  pronounce  his  name 
for  us. 

The  Oregon  Station  found  that  where  sulphur  was 
used  in  fertilizing  Alfalfa,  the  nitrogen  nodules  on  the 
Alfalfa  roots  were  more  numei’ous  than  where  no  sul¬ 
phur  was  used. 


Judge  Miller  and  State  Expenses 

Governor  Miller  of  New  York  devotes  his  .entire 
message  to  the  Legislature  to  a  discussion  of  the 
State's  financial  condition.  Briefly  stated,  the  esti¬ 
mated  revenues  ‘for  1921  amount  to  $142,581,835. 
The  requests  or  demands  for  appropriations  by  the 
present  Legislature  total  $201,644,292.43.  In  1900 
the  total  appropriations  were  $23,936,377.84.  Last 
year,  or  20  years  later,  this  amount  had  grown  to 
$145,219,906.60,  or  $13.79  for  each  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  State.  New  York  State  finds  itself  in 
the  position  of  thousands  of  men  who  find  their 
fumil.y  expenses  swelled  far  ahead  of  their  incomes. 
No  one  knows  exactly  how  these  expenses  have 
grown,  but  the  head  of  the  house  knows  they  must 
be  cut,  or  he  will  go  bankrupt.  Governor  Miller 
boldly  states  that  appropriations  must  be  kept  inside 
of  income.  That  will  mean  cutting  nearly  $60,000,000 
out  of  what  is  already  demanded.  To  do  this  the 
Governor  proposes  to  abolish  useless  places,  con¬ 
solidate  several  departments,  create  no  new  posi¬ 
tions,  refuse  salary  increases,  overhaul  all  construc¬ 
tion  budgets  and  finish  those  already  started  before 
beginning  new  ones,  and  thoroughly  revise  all  high¬ 
way  work.  As  for  direct  agricultural  legislation, 
the  Governor  says : 

I  think  the  present  organization  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  unsound  upon  its  face.  The  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets  may  serve  to  keep  the  department 
out  of  politics,  and  for  that  reason  can  properly  be  con¬ 
tinued,  but  it  is  not  suited  to  discharge  and  should  not 
be  clothed  with  any  administrative  function  whatever. 
There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  perceive  for  a  divided 
department,  and  I  believe  that  economy  and  efficiency 
of  administration  will  be  promoted  by  a  single  head  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  and 
I  recommend  that  those  changes  be  made.  I  also  recom¬ 
mend  that  changes -be  made  in  the  law  so  as  to  safeguard 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  the  killing  of  diseased 
animals. 

lie  states  that  appropriations  for  $5,665,318.90  are 
requested  this  year  for  the  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges,  including  the  Geneva  Station.  The  Governor 
advises  cutting  out  the  military  law,  saving  over 
$600,000,  and  substantially  amending  “the  physical 
training  law,  especially  in  rural  schools.”  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  recommendation  Governor  Miller  makes  the 
following  eminently  true  and  wise  remarks: 

Our  necessities  require  us  to  be  practical  about  these 
matters,  and  I  doubt  that  much  of  the  work  so  far  done 
has  been  practical.  I  believe  we  have  started  with  too 
large  an  overburden  at  the  wrong  end.  Such  work  can 
only  be  done  with  effectiveness  locally,  and  then  only 
in  harmony  with  local  circumstances  and  conditions. 
It  cannot  be  forced  upon  people,  and  I  believe  that  there 
has  been  too  much  centralization  of  administration  in 
the  State,  which  has  added  to  the  burdens  of  both  State 
and  local  government.  The  elementary  schools  do  not 
have  the  facilities  for  physical  training  such  as  exist  in 
the  secondary  schools,  and  such  work  in  incompetent 
hands  produces  more  harm  than  good. 

The  first  duty  of  the  State  is  to  provide  an  elementary 
education  for  all  our  boys  and  girls,  and  nothing  should 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  full  discharge  of  that 
duty. 

Gov.  Miller  makes  no  reference  to  such  topics  as 
daylight  saving,  game  laws  or  the  direct  primary. 
These  will  be  taken  tip  in  special  messages  and  we, 
of  course,  reserve  comment  on  them  until  we  know 
the  Governor’s  exact  position.  Every  honest  voter 
will  sustain  the  Governor  in  his  evident  desire  to  cut 
public  expenses.  The  politicians  and  grafters  will 
oppose  him  in  this  program,  but  the  taxpayers  must 
back  him  up. 


Occupations  of  New  York  Legislators 

The  new  Legislature  just  meeting  in  Albany  shows 
many  new  faces.  Our  people  are  always  interested  to 
know  the  occupations  of  these  legislators.  In  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  51  members  there  are  this  year  24  lawyers ;  not 
so  many  as  in  former  sessions.  There  are  four  real 
estate  men,  three  manufacturers,  two  bankers,  two  insur¬ 
ance  men,  one  man  who  claims  to  be  an  agriculturist, 
and  just  one  brave  soul  who  has  the  hardihood  to  admit 
that  he  is  a  farmer.  It  is  always  hard  to  define  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  farmer  and  an  agriculturist,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  is  well  for  the  country  people  of  New  York  that 
they  have  a  representative  of  the  top  crust  as  well  as 
one  who  stands  for  the  foundation.  There  is  one  drug¬ 
gist,  one  hotel-keeper,  one  broker  and  one  professor. 

In  the  Assembly  of  150  members  there  is  a  wider 
range  of  occupation.  There  are  58  lawyers,  a  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  legal  lights  over  last  year.  There  are 
32  farmers,  and  in  this  we  include  fruit  growers  and 
gardeners.  There  are  seven  insurance  men  and  four  real 
estate  men.  We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  so  many  insurance  and  real  estate  men  are  sent 
to  the  Legislature.  Probably  the  nature  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  puts  them  in  the  way  of  knowing  many  people,  and 
if  they  are  good  mixers  they  can  use  their  business  to 
advantage.  There  are  four  merchants,  four  bankers, 
four  newspaper  men  and  two  shoemakers,  one  architect, 
one  grocer,  one  doctor,  one  man  who  confesses  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  retired.  There  is  one  bricklayer,  one  me¬ 
chanic,  one  tailor,  one  hotel-keeper,  one  teacher,  one 
commercial  traveler,  and  a  school  superintendent. 

If  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were  cast  upon  a 
desert  island  without  outside  help  it  is  a  question  wheth¬ 
er  they  could  take  care  of  themselves  unless  some  of 
them  changed  their  occupation.  There  would  be  one 
woman,  from  New  York  City,  who  would  instruct  them 
in  physical  education.  The  32  farmers  and  the  one 
agriculturist  might  raise  food  for  the  crowd,  and  they 
would  be  likely  to  receive  a  20-eent  dollar  for  doing  it. 
They  would  have  one  mechanic  and  one  bricklayer  and 
one  bui'der  to  take  care  of  their  housing.  One  tailor  to 
make  their  clothes,  one  lecturer  to  tell  them  their  duty, 
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one  doctor  to  give  them  physic,  two  druggists  to  prepare 
their  medicine,  one  grocer  to  keep  the  country  store, 
and  six  bankers  to  handle  their  money.  Just  what  they 
would  do  with  those  82  lawyers  in  order  to  make  them 
earn  their  living  under  such  a  condition  is  a  hard  prob- 
Iem.  I  hoy  are  likely  to  find  Albany  this  Winter  rather 
more  of  a  desert  island  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  if 
Gov.  Miller  16  permitted  to  carry  out  his  plan  for  cut¬ 
ting  expenses.  In  any  event,  while  there  has  not  been 
tremendous  gain  in  farmers,  there  is  something  of  a  loss 
in  the  number  of  lawyers;  but,  without  regard  to  their 
occupation  they  should  all  get  busy,  cut  down  expenses, 
make  as  few  new  laws  as  possible  and  make  an  early 
adjournment. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Albany,  January  18  and  19,  1921,  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  The  subjects  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  are  those  which  have  large  current  importance, 
particularly  co-operative  buying  and  selling,  marketing 
and  transportation.  The  men  who  are  to  discuss  the<se 
subjects  are  eminently  qualified  to  do  so.  One-half  day 
will  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  milk 
distribution. 

On  September  7  and  December  17  and  IS  important 
conferences  were  held  at  Syracuse  over  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  marketing.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  consider  various  phases  of  these  subjects.  At  the 
last  session,  on  December  18,  the  conference  voted  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  meet  in  connection  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  society,  at  which  time  it  is 
expected  that  these  committees  will  report,  and  that  fur- 
ther  steps  will  be  taken  for  continuing  conferences  of 
the  allied  agricultural  interests  of  New  York  which  shall 
deal  broadly  with  agricultural  policies.  The  last  half 
day  of  the  annual  meeting  is  reserved  for  this  adjourned 
mooting  of  tho  conference,  and  its  deliberations  and  con- 
elusions  cannot  fail  to  be  worthy  of  all  the  agricultural 
organizations  of  the  State.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that 
the  agricultural  organizations  of  the  State  shall  be  rep¬ 
resented  at  this  meeting  of  the  society.  The  one  thin* 
demanded  for  New  5:ork  agriculture  more  than  any  other 
is  unity  in  purpose  and  action,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
State-wide  societies,  at  least,  will  authorize  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  delegates.  w.  h.  .tordan, 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  President. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Shoddy  Law 


l'ools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.”  So 
many  older  and  wiser  heads  than  mine  favor  the  “Truth 
in  b  abric  bill  it  is  with  a  degree  of  hesitation  that  I 
venture  to  express  my  doubts  and  opinions  in  regard  to 
i  and  I  may  need  the  above  quotation  for  mv  excuse. 
However,  1  ite  R.  N.-Y.  seems  always  willing  to  publish 
both  sides  of  a  question,  so  here  is  a  chance  for  it  to 
give  what  is  _  today  undoubtedly  the  unpopular  side 
among  the  majority  of  sheep  men. 

o  .I;t,m6i'  .be  well  to  state  at  the  beginning  of  this 
aiticle  (hat  the  writer  is  a  sheep  man,  counting  on 
raismg  for  sale  each  year  about  2.000  lbs.  of  wool  and 
125,  head  of  sheep  and  lambs,  so  his  sympathy  is  nat¬ 
urally  tor  what  he  believes  is  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  sheep  and  wool  industry. 

«rpThM.  French-Capper  bilk  otherwise  known  as  the 
Ii  utli  in  k  abric  bill  which  the  sheep  interests  tried 
so  hard  to  get  through  the  last  Congress,  aim«  to 
compel  clothing  manufacturers  to  stamp  each  yard 
of  cloth  as  to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made  such  as 
virgin  wool,  shoddy,  cotton,  etc.,  the  idea  being  that 
from  the  producers’  standpoint  the  use  of  shoddy  hurts 
the  sale  of  virgin  wool  and  from  the  consumers’  stand¬ 
point  the  use  of  shoddy  makes  an  article  that,  while 
!  .  .  as  ®11  wool,’  is  inferior  to  an  article  made  of 
virgin  wool. 

Definitions  of  virgin  wool  and  of  shoddy  mav  be  in 
order. 


\  irgin  wool  is  wool  that  has  not  been  previously 
used  in  manufacturing.  Shoddy  is  wool  that  has  been 
previously  made  into  yarn  or  fabrics,  torn  apart  and 
made  ready  for  use  again.  Bearing  in  mind-  that 
shoddy  is  wool,  it  is  readily  seen  that  a  garment  marked 
and  sold  as  “all  wool”  may  be  made  almost  or  entirely 
of  shoddy  and  yet  be  “all  wool.” 

The  backers  of  the  “Truth  jn  Fabric”  bill  assume 
that  the  public  in  buying  “all  wool”  really  wishes  to 
buy  “virgin  wool”  because  they  also  assume  that  a 
rloth  made  of  virgin  wool  is  superior  to  one  with 
shoddy  used  in  its  manufacture.  Anyone  who  raises 
sheep  and  wool  knows  there  is  virgin 'wool  and  virgin 
wool,  just  as  anyone  who  uses  his  reason  must  know 
there  are  grades  of  shoddy,  and  the  writer  for  one 
would  prefer  to  buy  an  “all  wool”  suit  of  clothes  made 
of  shoddy  from  tailors’  clippings  than  to  buy  a  virgin 
wool  suit  made  of  some  of  the  virgin  wool  that  he  and 
his  neighbors  raise. 


As  a  further  argument  that  all  virgin  wool  is  not 
superior  to  all  shoddy.  I  quote  prices  from  the  Boston 
(  ommercial  Bulletin  of  Dec.  18,  1920: 


Price 

Woolen  Rags  per  lb. 

White  Softs . 42tfr44c 

White  Knits . 45@47c 

Black  Dressed.  .  .  ,40(?7'-l‘>c. 
Light  Skirted  C1oth21rt?  22c 


Wool  Price 

( scoured  basis)  per  lb. 
Texas.  Fine  Fall .  45tf?50c 
Gal.  Fall  Defective. 35(f740c 
Gre.  Valley  No.  3.45c 
Territory,  com¬ 
mon  and  Braid. .  18(§J20c 


A  law  that  is  unenforceable  is  no  Letter  if  not  worse 
than  no  law  at  all.  How  could  the  “Truth  in  Fabric” 
mil  be  enforced?  We  may  be  exposing  our  ignorance 
but  while  it  is  our  understanding  that  by  the  use  of 
chemicals  it  can  be  positively  determined  if  a  cloth  is 

all  wool”  we  do  not  know  that  any  test  will  determine 
if  that  *  all  wool”  is  virgin  wool  or  shoddy.  If  as 
the  writer  believes,  the  use  of  shoddy  does  not  always 
signify  an  inferior  article  and  if  the  proposed  law  could 
not  be  enforced,  does  it  not  seem  as  though  sheep  men 
were  balking  up  the  wrong  tree”  and  mirht  they  not 
better  use  their  efforts  with  Congress  to  get  as  high  a 
tariff  as  possible  on  wool  and  mutton?  (Trust  the 
manufacturers  to  look  after  a  tariff  on  manufactured 
goods ! ) 

In  1914  South  America  raised  455.000,090  lbs  of 
wool,  Australia  632.000.000  and  New  Zealand  194  000  - 
000  while  the  United  States  raised  290.000.000  lbs.  A 
person  whom  I  judge  to  be  good  authority  tells  me 
that  before  the  war  it  cost  as  much  to  keep  a  sheep  in 
our  Mid  lie  West  for  one  month  as  it  did  to  keen  one 
in  Australia  or  South  America  for  one  year.  If  these 
foreign  countries  can  produce  such  a  great  amount  of 
wool  and  at  so  much  less  cost  per  lb.  than  it  can  be 
raised  in  the  TTnited  States  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  we  can  raise  wool  and  mutton  in  competition  with 
them  without  protection  of  some  sort. 

Anyone  hi  ving  lambs  to  sell  knows  what  has  been 
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the  condition  of  the  lamb  market  all  the  Fall.  A  mar¬ 
ket  report  received  from  New  York  City  within  two 
weeks  tells  of  the  arrival  of  one  ship  with  150,000  car¬ 
casses  of  New  Zealand  lamb  and  mutton.  One  of  the 
big  packing  houses  is  in  trouble  on  the  charge  of 
profiteering  in  New  Zealand  lamb,  having  bought  it, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  at  about  14c  per  lb.  What 
is  the  matter  with  the  lamb  market?  Is  it  shoddy  or 
is  it  foreign  competition? 

A  table  giving  the  amount  of  wool  entering  into  man¬ 
ufacture  in  this  country  for  Oct.  1919  and  Oct.  1920, 
is  before  me.  It  shows  conclusively  that  in  Oct.  1919 
there  was  nearly  as  much  domestic  wool  used  as  there 
was  foreign  wool  and  while,  in  Oct.  1920,  there  was, 
with  the  exception  of  pulled  wool,  practically  twice 
as  much  foreign  wool  used  as  there  was  domestic 
wool  list'd. 

Let  us  stop  and  think  a  moment.  In  Oct.  1919, 
foreign  wool  was  hard  to  get  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
ships  and  other  causes,  so  manufacturers  used  our 
wool  and  paid  good  prices  for  it.  In  Oct.  1920,  just 
two  months  ago.  with  foreign  wool  easy  to  get,  these 
same  manufacturers  used  nearly  twice  as  much  for¬ 
eign  wool  as  they  did  of  our  wool.  Our  eyes  grow  dim 
and  our  hand  shakes  when  we  attempt  to  write  the 
price ! 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  and  figures  the  writer 
feels  more  interested  in  tariffs  than  in  shoddy. 

New  York.  ciiari.es  c.  *  perry. 

R.  N.-Y". — It  is  true  that  we  wish  to  give  all  sides 
a  fair  hearing.  That  is  the  only  way  to  settle  a  mat¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Reynolds  of  Ohio  will  give  the  other  side 
next  week. 


How  People  Buy  at  Farm  Auctions 

They  make  their  own  money  and  at  the  same  time 
estimate  the  value  of  property  on  sale,  according  to 
their  best  judgment.  During  the  40  years  in  which 
the  writer  acted  a«  auctioneer,  90  per  cent  of  all  farm 
property  exchanged  hands  for  promissory  notes  on  three, 
four,  six,  nine  or  12  months’  time.  Often  there  was 
a  reduction  of  five  per  cent  for  cash.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  only  one  poor  note  was  given,  and  that 
by  a  horse  jockey.  Farmers’  notes  arc  as  good  as  bonds, 
and  in  normal  times  may 'be  exchanged  at  local  banks 
for  Government  paper  at  par. 

Auctions  made  by  all  dealers  in  merchandise  sell  for 
cash.  Why  do  people  pay  $50,000  for  a  bull  or  cow, 
$10,000  for  a  hen?  Because  their  mental  measurement 
of  value  differs  according  to  their  judgment  and  reason. 
Commodities  are  bought  with  dollars ;  dollars  arc 
bought  with  commodities  and  labor.  They  exchange 
each  for  the  other.  Paper  money  is  of  recent  invention, 
but  confidence  is  the  important  point.  An  honest  man’s 
note  is  valued  at  400  per  cent  good,  while  a  dishonest 
man's  note  is  rejected.  Our  nation  could  increase  its 
money  threefold  and  then  remain  solvent.  As  business 
increases,  so  must  money,  otherwise  business  becomes 
hobbled. 

Labor  requires  three  times  the  amount  of  money  to 
represent  its  value  than  it  did  in  1914.  Thousands  of 
farmers  are  failing  for  the  lack  of  money ;  30  per  cent 
of  all  failures  are  caused  by  lack  of  money.  Money 
circulates  lively  when  prices  are  high ;  slowly  when 
prices  are  low.  In  September,  1920,  sugar  and  com¬ 
modities  were  high ;  today  they  are  low.  It  is  false 
teaching  that  money  controls  the  price  of  commodities, 
when  the  price  of  commodities  controls  the  circulation 
of  money.  Cash  dealers  can  undersell  those  doing  credit 
business  discount  all  bills,  avoid  poor  debts,  and  pre¬ 
vent  failures.  The  world  is  suffering  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion  from  loss  of  blood  ;  confidence  and  common  sense 
are  the  cure.  F.  L.  vars. 

New  York. 


Coal  Prices  in  Pennsylvania 

I  think  the  enclosed  clipping  from  the  Danville,  Pa., 
Evening  News  may  interest  you.  Since  the  coming  of 
the  trucks  and  the  increase  of  freight  rates,  men  have 
found  it  profitable  to  go  to  the  coal  mines  and  haul  the 
coal  to  the  consumer  in  Danville  as  well  as  in  oilier 
towns.  In  Pennsylvania  a  legal  ton  of  coal  is  2,240 
lbs.  The  local  retail  dealers  never  quote  by  the  ton, 
for  the  law  compels  the  delivery  of  full  weight,,  but 
dodge  the  law  by  selling  at  so  much  per  100  lbs. 

The  price  at  the  mine  has  been  $6.70  for  a  legal  ton, 
the  local  price  55c  to  57c  per  100  lbs.,  or  $12.37  to 
$12.82  for  a  ton  at  the  yard,  with  an  extra  charge  for 
delivery.  The  truckmen  charged  $5  per  ton  for  hauling, 
including  delivery  at  the  consumer’s  home,  and  so  saved 
the  buyer  over  $1  per  ton  (counting  delivery)  while 
making  good  wages  for  the  truck,  as  they  could  make 
two  or  three  tripe  per  day,  not  in  eight  hours,  however. 

The  protest  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  dealers 
in  several  towns  about  here,  who  are  well  organized 
and  pull  together.  It  is  said  that  the  truckmen  will 
carry  it  to  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission,  who 
will  hardly  allow  such  a  ruling  to  stand.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  truckmen  have  found  an  independent  colliery 
farther  away  which  will  sell  to  them,  and  some  of  them 
are  going  there  for  coal,  making  two  trips  in  a  very 
long  day,  while  others  have  quit  pending  the  action 
of  the  commission  on  appeal. 

While  the  farmer  is  the  last  to  be  closely  organized, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  organization  may  be  as  ef¬ 
ficient,  at  least  not  quite  so  selfish,  as  some  of  the 
others.  a.  w.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  clipping  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

“Danville  people  and  those  in  other  parts  of  this  and 
adjoining  counties  who  have  been  getting  coal  direct 
from  the  mines  in  the  Shamokin  district  at  a  price  lower 
than  local  dealers  were  able  to  furnish  it.  will  now 
have  to  buy  their  coal  elsewhere,  as  the  ban  has  been 
put  on  tlii1  sale  of  coal  at  the  collieries,  and  hereafter 
no  coal  will  be  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  collieries 
by  teamsters  except  for  delivery  in  Shamokin  and  Coal 
township. 

“For  the  past  few  months  big  trucks  from  Danville 
and  other  parts  of  the  county,  along  with  trucks  from 
Sun  bury  and  the  rural  districts  of  Northumberland 
County,  have  been  making  trips  daily  to  the  mines  at 
Shamokin  generally,  the  Henry  Clay ‘and  Burnside  col- 
l’cries,  owned  by  the  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company. 
These  trucks,  some  of  them  holding  from  three  to  five 
tons,  were  loaded  right  at  the  mines  and  the  coal  was 
then  hauled  to  its  destination  and  delivered.  People 
were  thus  enabled  to  bfty  coal  somewhat  cheaper  than 
from  local  deaders,  who  had  to  pay  the  freight  and 
other  expenses. 

“A  protest  was  made  to  the  companies  through,  it  is 
said,  the  railroads,  who  were  deprived  of  the  freight 
rates,  with  the  result  that  the  companies  issued  orders 
that  the  selling  of  the  coal  at  the  mines  to  outside 
parties  who  carried  it  away  in  trucks  must  stop. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Aunt  Hester’s  Kitchen 

A  low,  dark  raftered,  homely,  cosy  room, 

Gay  with  long  rows  of  polished  pots 
and  pans 

And  quaint  blue  figured  china  jars  and 
.  cans : 

In  the  deep  window  sills  are  plants  in 
bloom — 

Geraniums  and  musk  and  yellow  broom, 

Whose  fragrance  filters  through  the 
spicy  scent 

Of  juicy  goodies,  with  the  leisure  blent 
That  knows  no  hustling  city’s  stressful 
boom. 

Here  friendly  neighbors  drop  in  for  a 
chat. 

And  favored  children  stop  to  beg  a 
sweet 

And  stroke  the  drowsy,  purring  tabby 

Celt 

Who  keeps  herself  so  clean  and  sleek 
and  neat ;  • 

Here  all  the  village  brings  each  grief  and 
fear, 

And  goes  home  comforted  with  warmth 
and  cheer. 

— Charlotte  Becker 
in  New  York  Herald. 

* 

Silk  manufacturers  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  hopefully  to  an  increase  in  home 
dressmaking.  They  say  that  the  high 
price  of  readymade  clothing  is  causing 
more  women  to  make  their  clothes,  or 
have  them  made,  at  home.  This  will  help 
to  move  the  accumulated  stocks  of  ma¬ 
terials,  and  enable  the  makers  of  textiles 
to  start  work  again.  In  too  many  cases 
the  great  obstacle  that  is  impeding  trade 
is  the  retailer  who  insists  on  high  profits. 
If  the  usual  January  and  February  sales 
of  wash  goods  offer  reasonable  prices, 
home  seamstresses  all  ,over  the  country 
will  absorb  the  stocks  on  baud,  and  set 
the  textile  workers  busy  again.  January 
and  February  “white  sales.”  if  made  at¬ 
tractive  by  prices  really  reduced,  will  not 
only  help  manufacturers,  but  cotton  grow¬ 
ers  also.  But  if  the  retailers  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  exact  great  profits  to  the  last, 
they  will  find  that  a  great  many  women 
will  try  once  mox-e  to  make-  their  old 
things  last  a  bit  longer.  The  woman  who 
does  her  own  sewing  is  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  trade  and  commerce  than  many 
merchants  realize. 

* 

According  to  recent  statistics,  15.000 
men.  women  and  children  are  burned  to 
death  in  the  United  States  every  year. 
A  few  of  these  deaths  are  due  to  unavoid¬ 
able  misadventures,  but  the  majority  re¬ 
sult  from  so-called  “accidents”  brought 
about  by  carelessness  or  indifference. 
Says  the  New  York  Herald: 

Many  of  these  deaths  result  from  im¬ 
proper  construction  of  dwellings  and  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  from  unguarded  heating 
and  lighting  devices,  from  inflammable 
hangings  and  decorations  thoughtlessly 
placed  where  they  may  come  into  contact 
with  open  flames. 

Others  are  the  direct  consequence  of 
brutal,  barefaced  violation  of  building 
ordinances  and  fire  prevention  codes  by 
employees  and  employers  in  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  by 
patrons  and  proprietors  of  theaters  and 
assembly  halls,  and  in  other  places  where 
many  persons  gather. 

A  great  many  of  these  deaths  are  di¬ 
rectly  attributable  to  the  criminal  care¬ 
lessness  of  men  and  women  smokers  wTho 
throw  lighted  matches  and  burning  cigars 
and  cigarettes  away  without  a  thought 
concerning  the  injury  they  may  do. 

This  appalling  and  heartrending  death 
list  is  a  monument  to  stupid,  criminal 
disregard  of  elementary  principles  of 
sound  building  construction  and  simple 
good  behavior.  It  is  the  terrible  price  the 
nation  pays  for  heedlessness  and  short¬ 
sighted  selfishness  in  individuals. 

The  authors  of  these  tragedies  should 
be  held  responsible  for  their  acts  and, 
for  the  safety  of  the  public,  punished. 

* 

We  were  reading  a  very  sad  letter  from 
a  man  in  one  of  the  Northern  States,  who 
wrote  of  family  troubles  and  disunion. 
There  was  no  real  tragedy  or  trouble  re¬ 
lated — merely  daily  frets  and  jars,  and 
petty  quarrels  and  sordid  disagreements 
over  the  work  and  the  money.  Said  one 
of  the  men  who  read  the  letter :  “Well, 
life  is  pretty  gray  on  a  back-road  farm 
in  Winter — just  daily  chores  for  the  men  ; 
like  as  not  they  haven’t  even  a  woodlot 
to  work  in — and  the  women  working  at 
the  same  old  l’ound,  with  their  kitchen 
cluttered  up  with  men  drying  their  boots, 
or  doing  odd  jobs.”  Perhaps  that  was 
the  real  trouble — a  crowded  family 
thrown  together  in  a  few  rooms,  where 
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every  trouble  was  magnified  by  hasty 
words.  We  think  that  good  heating  and 
good  lighting,  which  make  the  whole 
house  comfortable  in  Winter,  have  a 
moral  and  spiritual  effect  not  always 
realized,  and  when  in  addition  to  this 
there  is  a  fine  water  supply  and  a  big 
boiler  for  domestic  use,  a  good  many 
sources  of  daily  friction  fade  out  of  sight. 
We  wish  the  new  year  could  bring  these 
blessings  to  every  farmhouse  throughout 
the  United  States. 


Knitting  a  Man's  Socks 

These  directions  are  for  size  No.  7. 

Materials — Yarn,  1  lb. ;  four  steel  knit¬ 
ting  needles.  The  needles  should  be  about 
the  same  size  as  the  yarn. 

Cast  on  28  stitches  on  three  of  the 
needles,  join ;  knit  once  around.  Plain 
purl  and  knit  the  top  for  about  2  in.,  and 
knit  the  balance  of  leg  plain,  unless  you 
want  the  whole  leg  purled.  When  you 
have  5  in.  knit  in  one  of  the  seams  of 
purl  in  middle  of  one  needle ;  fasten  a 
safety  pin  as  a  mark.  Decrease  two 
stitches,  one  each  side  of  pin  ;  knit  seven 
times  ai-ound,  narrow  again,  until  the  leg 
is  10  in.  long.  When  narrowing  the 
stitches  on  the  right  should  be  slipped. 

Skip  the  second  stitch  from  the  seam 
or  purl  stitch  ;  knit  the  one  next  the  seam, 
lift  the  skipped  stitch  with  the  other 
needle  and  pull  it  over  the  other  stitch, 
drawing  the  knit  stitch  up  through  the 
unknit  stitch.  Purl  the  next  stitch.  Nar¬ 
row  the  next  by  knitting  the  two  next 
stitches  together. 

The  heel :  You  now  take  off  stitches 
enough  from  both  needles  on  the  end 
next  to  the  narrowed  needle  to  divide  the 
stitches  even,  having  as  many  stitches 
on  the  seam  needle  as  on  the  other  two 
needles.  Have  the  seam  stitch  exactly  in 
the  middle.  Do  not  knit  the  other  needles 
but  knit  the  needle  with  most  stitches  on. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9916.  House  Dress  diurn  size  will  re- 
or  Apron,  34  or  36, 

38  or  40,  42  or  44  quire  2 y&  yds.  of 
bust.  The  medium 

size  will  require  3%  material  40  ins. 
yds,  of  material  36 

or  44  ins.  wide,  with  wide,  1%  yds.  44. 
1  yd.  36  for  band¬ 
ing  to  trim  as  illus-  20  cents, 
trated.  20  cents. 


Knit  across ;  increase  one  stitch  in  every 
fourth  stitch.  Now  turn  the  wrong  side 
of  work  toward  you,  take  off  .the  first 
stitch,  knit  the  second  stitch  clear  across. 
Turn  the  right  side  toward  you,  knit 
plain  across,  turn  wrong  side  next,  and 
knit  as  before.  (When  knitting  on  the 
wrong  side  the  yarn  should  be  carried 
under  the  needle  and  up  over  the  needle 
and  down,  or  the  stitches  will  twist. ) 

To  narrow  off  the  heel,  divide  the 
stitches  into  three  equal  parts.  Mark  the 
division  with  safety  pins  or  thread.  Do 
not  knit  the  side  stitches ;  knit  across  the 
middle.  Narrow  the  right  stitch  onto  the 
middle  stitch  ;  knit  across  the  middle  and 
slip  the  left  side  stitch  bn  the  middle 
stitch.  They  middle  should  not  be  de¬ 
creased,  only  the  side  stitches.  The  mid¬ 
dle  should  be  knit  double,  the  same  as 
the  top  of  the  heel,  and  narrowed  only 
every  other  time  across.  When  your  side 
stitches  are  all  narrowed  off.  have  middle 
stitches  on  the  needle.  Take  up  stitch 
on  each  side  of  heel,  increasing  one  stitch. 
Y"ou  now  have  all  the  stitches  on  the 
needles  and  the  foot  started.  Now  divide 
the  stitches  on  the  bottom  of  heel  be¬ 
tween  the  two  needles  to  make  the  work 
even  at  the  two  corners  where  the  heel 
joins  the  top  of  foot.  Narrow  the  right 
side  one  stitch  and  slip  the  left  one  stitch 
every  time  around  until  the  ankle  of  sock 
is  the  same  size  as  the  leg  just  above  the 
heel.  The  slipping  and  narrowing  makes 
the  gore  and  shapes  the  foot. 

Now  knit  plain  until  the  foot  is  7  in. 
long.  Narrow  off  every  seventh  stitch 
once  around;  knit  around  seven  times, 


narrow  every  sixth  stitch.  Continue  to 
knit,  decreasing  the  number  of  stitches, 
between  each  narrowed  stitch  and  the 
number  of  times  around,  until  you  have 
only  four  stitches  on  each  needle.  Draw 
the  yarn  through  all  the  stitches  after 
you  break  or  cut  it  off.  leaving  about  a 
6-in.  end.  so  you  can  fasten  with  a  needle. 

If  you  wish  the  toe  double,  knit  around 
plain;  next  round  take  off  every  other 
stitch,  as  in  the  heel ;  knit  plain  every 
other  time. 

When  knitting  children’s  stockings  I 
narrow  on  each  side  of  the  leg  instead  of 
the  middle  back.  When  the  knees  get 
thin  I  carefully  pick  out  the  yarn,  just 
above  the  heel,  turn  the  back  to  the  front, 
join  the  foot  on  again,  or  knit  a  new  foot 
if  the  other  is  too  badly  worn. 

When  the  store  stocking  legs  are  extra 
good  I  knit  new  feet  and  join  them  to  the 
legs.  The  knit  feet  are  warmer  and  de 
not  show  above  the  shoetops. 

Children  dislike  -to  wear  home-knit 
stockings  when  their  friends  do  not. 

MRS.  JEANIE  H.  BUSKIRK. 


Cutting  the  Hat  Bills 

There  never  lived  a  woman,  or  girl 
child,  anywhere,  any  place,  any  time,  that 
did  not  want  a  new  hat  at  least  twice  a 
year,  and  no  objections  would  be  offered 
if  one  was  to  be  had  oftener.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  many  of  us  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
much  less  than  this.  I,  for  one,  simply 
cannot  afford  to  buy,  ready  made,  as 
many  new  hats  as  I  need,  of  the  quality 
I  want.  The  only  alternative  for  me  is 
to  do  it  myself.  Fortunately  the  days 
have  gone  by  when  the  trimming  of  a 
hat  was  a  “fearful  and  wonderful”  job. 
to  be  attempted  only  by  the  initiated. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  experiences  along 
this  line  will  be  useful  to  some  other 
woman  who  is  situated  as  I  am. 

I  buy  the  untrimmed  hat  and  whatever 
I  desire  in  the  way  of  trimming,  and  do 
the  work  myself.  The  result  is  as  good- 
looking  a  hat  as  I  would  buy  at  the 
millinery  store,  and  at  a  very  much  less 
price.  I  have  sent  for  many  of  these 
hats  to  mail-order  houses,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  been  pleased  with  my  purchases.  I 
am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  wear  almost 
any  style  hat;  but  every  woman  has  at 
least  one  style  of  hat  which  she  is  sure, 
be  it  sailor,  tricorne,  turban  or  mush¬ 
room  shape,  that  it  will  be  becoming. 
Any  of  the  modifications  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  type  will  be  a  safe  choice.  If  you 
order  the  hat  by  mail,  measure  the  inside 
of  the  crown  of  a  hat  that  fits  you  com¬ 
fortably,  and  send  this  measurement 
when  you  order.  This  will  insure  your 
getting  the  correct  size.  It  is  best  to 
stick  to  the  plain  and  conventional  in 
style,  rather  than  the  odd  and  bizarre, 
for  they  are  more  universally  becoming, 
and  one  does  not  tire  of  them  so  quickly. 
The  same  is  true  with  colors;  the  quiet, 
conservative  shades  look  well  with  almost 


TorKheumatism 
— Tather  Uses 
Mnsterole 

At  the  first  twinge  of 
rheumatism,  father  asks  for 
Musterole — that  clean, 
white  ointment  which 
rightfully  takes  the  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  mustard 
plaster. 

He  rubs  it  gently  on  the  aching 
spot,  and  instantly  a  pleasant 
tingle  of  skin  tells  him  that 
Musterole  has  already  begun  its 
healing  work. 

It  penetrates  way  down  and 
generates  a  peculiar  heat  which 
eases  aching  nerves  and  muscles. 
But  strangely  enough,  after  the 
first  momentary  glow  of  warmth, 
there  comes  a  feeling  of  delightful 
soothing  coolness. 

Musterole  relieves  without  dis¬ 
comfort.  It  does  not  burn  or 
blister. 

It  is  made  with  oil  of  mustard 
and  a  few  home  simples,  and  is 
excellent  for  any  ill  for  which  in 
olden  days  you  would  have  used 
a  mustard  plaster. 

Try  it  for  coughs,  colds  (it 
often  prevents  pneumonia),  croup, 
bronchitis,  sore  throat,  stiff  neck, 
neuralgia,  headache,  lumbago, 
rheumatism,  or  other  pains  and 
congestions. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  use 
Musterole  and  recommend  it  to 
their  patients. 

Keep  a  jar  always  handy  in  the  house. 

It  gives  quick  and  safe  relief — and  as 
a  preventive  and  dependable  first  aid— - 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

35c  and  65c.  jars;  hospital  size  $3.00. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


any  dress  and  are  always  in  good  taste. 
Often  a  band  of  ribbon  with  tailored  bow 
or  a  single  flower  are  all  that  is  needed. 
Trimmed  hats  in  the  catalogs  and  stores 
are  my  models. 

Untrimmed  hats,  beside  the  trimming, 
need  to  have  the  crown  lined  in  order 
that  the  hat  will  slip  on  the  hair  easily, 
and  the  roughness  of  the  hat  will  not 
catch  on  the  hair.  A  thin  cotton  or  silk 
material  of  the  same  color  as  the  hat 
should  be  used.  Cut  a  strip  a  little  wider 
than  the  crown  is  high,  and  about  an 
inch  and  one-half  longer  than  the  mea¬ 
surement  around  the  crown,  to  allow  for 
joining  the  ends.  Hold  the  hat  under 
side  up,  and  holding  the  crown  lining 
next  you.  sew  to  the  edge  of  the  crown. 
This  edge  will  thus  be  covered  when  the 
lining  is  turned  up  into  the  crqwn.  Use 
long  stitches  on  the  inside  and  very  short 
ones  outside.  Baste  the  ends  together, 
and  turn  down  the  upper  edge  of  lining 
and  gather  into  a  circle.  A  stitch  or  two 
may  be  necessary  to  tack  it  to  the  top  of 
the  crown,  but* it  is  usually  not  neces¬ 
sary. 

For  the  children  there  are  many  pretty 
patterns  sold  now  by  which  little  hats 
of  cloth,  plush  or  similar  material  can  be 
made  very  easily  at  a  trifling  cost  as 
compared  with  the  prices  asked  in  the 
shops.  A  friend  of  mine  made  her  little 
daughter  a  charming  hat  from  some 
pieces  of  an  old  black  plush  coat.  The 
only  trimming  needed  was  a  band  and 
tailored  bow  of  grosgrain  ribbon  that  cost 
50  cents.  This  and  the  cost  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  was  the  only  outlay  made.  The  hat 
’-as  simple,  as  a  child’s  should  be.  but 
would  have  cost  at  least  $4  if  it  had  been 
bought  ready-made.  Wire  or  buckram 
frames  can  be  bought  for  a  small  sum  at 
a  millinery  store,  and  when  covered  with 
silk  or  velvet,  that  may  come  from  an  old 
hat  of  your  own  that  has  gone  out  of 
style,  will  invite  comparison  with  the 
newest  models.  Tam-o’-shanters  are  uni¬ 
versally  becoming  to  children,  and  are 
most  easily  made  at  home  from  a  pattern. 
Good  caps  and  hats  from  heavy  cloth 
can  be  made  for  the  boy  as  well  as  the 
girl,  and  if  the  directions  with  the  pat¬ 
tern  are  followed  carefully  there  will  he 
no  objection  from  the  young  wearer  on 
the  score  that  it  looks  “homemade.” 

Crocheted  hats  of  wool  or  cotton  are 
very  nice  for  general  wear  for  either  a 
grown-up  or  child.  They  should  be  made 
over  a  frame,  and  if  made  of  cotton  yarn 
it  should  he  stiffened.  I  saw  one  of  white 
the  other  day  that  was  really  handsome, 
and  it  added  the  final  touch  to  the  white 
costume  worn  with  it.  It  was  good 
enough  looking  for  church  or  any  dress 
occasion,  yet  the  cost  was  trifling.  A 
little  time  and  ingenuity  are  all  that  are 
required. 

In  buying  tr  aiming  for  a  hat  I  always 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer"  means  genuine 
9ay  “Bayer" — Insist  I 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relievo 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticaciderster  of  SalicylicaoicL 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White's  Weather  Prophet  fore-  Ilf  -1 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors  yy  0RtnCf 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
.  a  scientifically  construc- 
QV  ted  instrument  working  automatically.  Hand« 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 


An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
*  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6j^x 
7XA\  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  (J  S, 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Agentt  Wanted. 

WHITE,  Dept  114,419  E  W»ter  S».,  Mdw»uk«,  WU. 


Hill,  WIIU  Willi  III 

$u 
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try  to  get  good  material  that  will  wear 
for  a  number  of  seasons.  Ribbon  or 
feathers  are  more  durable  than  flowers 
and  hold  their  color  better.  I  have  one 
feather  band  that  has  been  worn  for  five 
years,  and  looks  well  yet.  I  would  wear 
the  band  a  year  or  two,  then  lay  it  away 
for  awhile,  perhaps  five  or  .six  years,  then 
use  it  again  on  another  hat.'  In  trim¬ 
ming.  too.  it  pays  to  select  quiet  colors. 
After  ribbon  has  served  on  hats.  I  dye 
it  and  use  for  sashes  and  hair  ribbons. 

By  these  various  means  I  have  kept  the 
bat  bill*  very  low  for  my  family,  and 
yet,  I  think,  we  have  looked  as  stylish 
and  comfortable  as  any  of  our  neighbors, 
and  more  so  than  some. 

MRS.  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 


Winter  Amusements  for  Children 

Let  us  plan  for  the  “kiddies”  to  be  out 
of  doors  a  good  part  of  every  day  through¬ 
out  the  Winter,  except  in  decidedly 
stormy  weather.  A  light  fall  of  snow 
needn’t  keep  them  indoors.  Of  course 
they  must  be  dressed  warmly  ;  preferably, 
boys  and  girls  alike,  in  woolen  legging- 
pants  and  sweaters,  with  coats  over  their 
sweaters  in  the  very  cold  weather;  wool 
mittens,  not  gloves;  knitted  caps  that 
may  be  pulled  down  over  their  ears; 
warm  stockings  and  shoes  that  do  not 
cramp  their  feet,  for  cramped  feet  mean 
cold  feet,  as  well  as  feet  tormented  with 
corns  and  sore  joints.  Add  well-fitting 
rubbers  or  overshoes  .and  send  the  little 
ones  out  with  their  little  sleds,  a  sled 
apiece  for  each  tot  big  enough  to  drag  it 
by  its  rope,  and  what  fun  these  so  com¬ 
fortably  equipped  youngsters  will  have ! 
The  little  girls  will  want  to  take  out 
some  of  their  best  beloved  dollies  to  “ride” 
them  on  their  sleds,  and  the  best  beloved 
dollies  more  likely  than  not  will  have  lost 
some  of  their  wigs  and  some  of  their  arms 
or  feet,  but  they  are  not  too  fine  to  be 
played  with  every  day,  and  so  they  are 
dear  to  their  little  mothers’  hearts. 

Let  the  children  run  and  slide  and 
tumble  in  the  snow,  and  laugh  and  shout 
and  gain  rosy  cheeks  and  good  appetites 
for  the  wholesome,  plain  food,  including 
plenty  of  milk,  that  every  farm  should 
provide.  What  if  they  do  get  a  fall  and  a 
bump  now  and  then?  Young  bones  don’t 
break  easily,  we  know,  and  if  we  encour¬ 
age  the  youngsters  to  smile  instead  of 
whining  when  they  meet  with  small  mis¬ 
haps  they  will  soon  get  the  “be-brave- 
and-laugh-and-try-again”  spirit  that  will 
carry  them  triumphantly  over  many  a 
rough  place  later  in  the  journey  of  life. 

I  watched  my  small  niece.  Mabel  Irene, 
one  Winter  day,  as.  hooded  and  mittened. 
coated,  legg'ined  and  overshoed  for  a 
forenoon’s  play  in  the  snow,  she  hopped 
from  the  doorstep  directly  upon  a  strip  of 
ice  and  sat  down  hard.  She  scrambled  up. 
picked  up  the  dear  old  dolly  she  had 
dropped,  nonchalantly  remarked  in  a 
cheerful  little  voice,  “Sippy !”  and  tod¬ 
dled  on  to  find  her  sled  and  join  her  little 
playmates.  There’s  an  object  lesson  for 
us  grown-ups ! 

In  very  stormy  weather  indoor  amuse¬ 
ments  must  be  provided,  but  don’t  let  us, 
dear  mothers,  mind  a  little  “clutter.” 
What  are  homes,  anyway,  but  places  in 
which  children  can  happily  grow  up?  I 
called  on  Alice  Sullivan’s  mother.  Alice, 
nine  years  old.  was  at  school,  but  there 
was  her  dolly  snugly  put  to  bed  on  the 
very  nlieest  sofa  pillow.  I  looked  at  the 
dolly  and  smiled1,  'and  Alice’s  mother 
smiled  back  at  me.  Ever  since,  I’ve  loved 
the  thought  of  that  dolly  put  to  bed  on 
the  fine  sofa  pillow  to  sleep  till  its  little 
mother  got  home  from  school,  and  I’m 
sure  the  little  girl’s  lessons  were  better 
learned  because  she  knew  her  mother 
would  let  dear  dolly  stay  all  comfy  in  its 
nice  bed.  A  mother  who  “understands” 
is  a  great  asset  in  a  child’s  life. 

One  stormy  day  amusement  is  playing 
store.  Children  from  six  to  10  years  love 
it.  Provide  a  lead  pencil,  a  pair  of  blunt- 
pointed  scissors  and  some  waste  blank 
paper  for  the  making  of  paper  money,  and 
brown  paper  and  strings  for  parcels.  The 
store  itself  may  be  the  two  lower  shelves 
of  a  cupboard  or  two  chairs  placed  side 
by  side,  or  a  low  table.  The  fertile  im¬ 
aginations  of  the  children  will  supply 
lacking  details.  If  you  have,  as  I  have, 
in  the  storeroom  a  box  in  which  has  been 
accumulating  for  years  odds  and  ends 
that  seemed  suitable  for  playthings — lit¬ 
tle  boxes,  queer-shaped  spools,  samples 
of  one  thing  and  another,  bits  of  this  and 
bits  of  that — its  contents  are  just  right 
for  stocking  the  store.  The  little  mer¬ 
chants  may  want  to  borrow  some  of  the 
tin  cans  of  food  that  stand  on  vour  store¬ 
room  shelves  to  make  their  store  seem 
more  real.  While  the  bigger  ones  are 
playing  store,  a  plaything  that  daddy 
can  make  will  entertain  the  wee  ones  for 
a  long  time — a  smooth  piece  of  board  with 
rounded  corners,  holes  bored  closely  all 
over  it,  and  short,  blunt-pointed  pegs 
whittled  out  of  wood  to  stick  in  the 
holes.  If  you  saved  the  clean  bits  of 
wood  left  by  the  carnenter  when  he  did  a 
job  for  you.  give  them  to  five-year-old 
“buddie.”  with  a  small  hammer  and  some 
small  nails,  and  he’ll  know  what  to  do 
with  them. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  my  brother 
Herbert  and  I  used  to  play  with  “jack¬ 
straws”  that  our  father  whittled  out  for 
us  from  pieces  of  shingle.  They  were 
about  4  in.  long,  and  in  the  set  were 
“rollers,”  straight  sticks  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  sides  round¬ 
ed,  these  counting  one  in  the  game;  “pad¬ 
dles.”  began  like  the  rollers,  but  rounded 
out  at  one  end.  flat  like  a  10-oent  piece, 
each  counting  five ;  “spears.”  like  the  pad¬ 
dles.  only  spear-shaped  at  one  end,  each 
counting  10;  “guns,”  counting.  15,  and 


“swords.”  counting  20.  There  were  five 
of  each  kind,  and  the  game  was  to  gather 
them  up  by  the  long,  slender  ends,  hold 
them  tightly,  then  open  the  hand  and  let 
them  drop  in  a  pile  on  the  table.  Then 
with  the  “hooker,”  a  stick  shaped  like  a 
lead  pencil,  only  slenderer,  with  a  bent 
pin  stuck  in  one  end,  each  player  in  turn 
removed  as  many  of  the  “straws”  as  he 
could  without  “joggling”  any  in  the  pile. 
Then  each  reckoned  up  the  value  of  the 
“straws”  he  had  removed  and  the  one  that 
had  the  bigger  sum  beat.  Then  we  had 
a  game  of  spelling  that  we  played  with 
several  sets  of  the  alphabet  pasted  on 
square  pieces  of  pasteboard.  We  had  sev¬ 
eral  extra  sets  of  the  .vowels.  All  the 
cards  were  well  mixed  and  placed  face 
down  on  the  table.  Each  player  drew 
the  same  number  from  the  pile,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  as  many  words  from  his 
letters  as  he  could.  Then  in  turn  each 
drew  a  letter  from  the  pile  until  the  pile 
was  exhausted  and  the  one  that  had  the 
most  bona  fide  words  was  the  winner. 

Another  pencil  game  my  child  friends 
and  I  used  to  play  was  for  each  to  draw 
on  a  piece  of  paper  a  head,  human,  or  of 
a  bird  or  an  animal ;  then  the  papers  were 
folded  over,  two  dots  made  on  the  blank 
side  to  indicate  where  the  body  should 
begin,  papers  passed  along,  bodies  drawn, 
papers  again  folded  over,  dotted  and 
passed  along  and  legs  drawn,  papers  again 
passed  and  feet  added.  Then  the  papers 
were  all  unfolded  and  the  curious  crea¬ 
tures  would  cause  much  amusement. 

“Gobolinks”  is  funny  for  older  chil- 
dren._  A  piece  of  blank  paper  is  folded 
and  in  the  fold  one  drop  of  ink  is  placed 
and  the  two  surfaces  pressed  tightly  to¬ 
gether  and  worked  with  the  fingers  until 
the  ink  is  well  spread.  Very  quaint  and 
interesting  forms  result,  most  of  them 
butterfly  shape.  “Paintimps”  is  a  varia¬ 
tion  of<  “gobolinks. ”  Tiny  dabs  of  col¬ 
ored  paints  are  laid  in  and  at  the  sides  of 
the  fold  instead  of  a  drop  of  ink.  Very 
decorative  figures  are  obtained,  which  the 
children  can  use  to  ornament  Christmas 
boxes,  etc. 

Little  girls  like  to  cut  pictures  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  other  room  equipments  from 
magazine  advertisements,  and  paste  them 
on  sheets  of  paper,  each  sheet  represent- 


Embroidery  Designs 


1050.  Design  for  border  three  inches 
wide.  Motifs  for  embroidering  corners  or 
panels  are  also  given.  Two  yards  of  the 
border  and  four  transfers  for  the  comers  are 
given.  20  cents. 


ing  one  room  of  a  house.  The  sitting 
room  will  have  a  lovely  rug  in  the  center, 
with  tables,  chairs,  phonograph,  piano 
grouped  about;  the  kitchen  sheet  will 
display  stove  and  sink  and  kitchen  cab¬ 
inet  and  cooking  utensils,  and  so  on  with 
the  other  rooms. 

Lacy  paper  doilies  may  he  made  by 
folding  squares  of  paper  many  times  anil 
cutting  in  and  out  along  the  edges.  When 
unfolded  the  designs  often  prove  very 
beautiful. 

Older  children  enjoy  making  scrap¬ 
books.  Homemade  well-boiled  flour  paste 
should  be  used,  and  it  can  be  applied  with 
a  swab  of  cloth  tied  on  the  end  of  a  stick. 
Lay  the  scraps  when  pasting  them  on  old 
newspapers  to  keep  the  table  clean. 

Teach  the  little  girls  to  sew  doll  clothes 
and  crochet  doll  caps  and  knit  doll  sweat¬ 
ers.  And  give  the  little  boys  thimbles 
and  strips  of  cloth  and  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lections  of  buttons  and  let  them  sew  the 
buttons  on  the  strips  in  pretty  designs, 
but  see  that  they  sew  them  on  properly,  to 
stand  strain,  and  in  after  years,  when 
they  are  away  from  home  and  mother, 
they  won’t  be  so  helpless  and  awkward 
when  a  button  lets  go  its  hold  upon  one  of 
their  garments. 

After  all.  nothing  delights  the  small 
child  more  than  to  be  allowed  to  set  the 
chairs  in  a  long  line  for  a  railroad  train, 
with  mother  representing  the  passengers. 
He’ll  be  the  engine  and  the  engineer,  and 
he’ll  whistle  loud  and  shrill,  and  he’ll  be 
conductor,  too,  and  take  the  tickets,  but, 
oh.  will  mother  be  the  passengers?  So 
mother  takes  her  seat  with  her  crochet 
work  and  the  play  goes  on.  Unfortunate 
the  child  whose  mother  never  gets  time  to 
play  with  him,  and  unfortunate  the  child 
of  whose  home  it  can  be  said  “You’d  nev¬ 
er  think  there  was  a  child  in  it !” 

LOUISE  PRINCE  FREEMAN. 


For  the  Small  Baby 

A  young  mother,  visiting  old  folks  who 
owned  no  crib,  was  at  first  in  terror  of 
her  baby’s  losing  himself  off  the  high 
“grown-up”  bed  when  awaking  from  his 
daytime  nap..  But  she  guarded  against 
tumbles  by  pinning  his  nightgown  loosely 
at  each  side  of  the  skirt  to  the  bed  with 
safety  pins. 

A  small  sleigh  bell,  pinned  to  the  back 
of  baby’s  romper,  warns  the  busy  mother 
of  the  toddler’s  whereabouts.  He  cannot 
get  it  off  if  attached  with  a  safety  pin. 

LILLIAN  TROTT.  I 


Two  Ways  to  Spell  a  Good  Thing 

Teacher :  "Spell  Dessert.” 

Bobbie :  "Is  it  where  the  camels  live  ?” 

Teacher  (severely) :  "Certainly  not.  It  is  the  best  part  of  dinner.” 
Bobbie :  Oh,  I  can  spell  that— 

'  A.  L. 

k99 

^  aarw 


Nobody  knows  better  than  the  children  what  the  best  part  of  dinner 
is,  and  Bobbie  expresses  the  prevailing  conviction  regarding  it. 

Delicious  pure  fruit  flavors,  freshness,  wholesomeness  and  sparkle— 
these  are  famous  Jell-0  qualities.  P 

And  nothing  to  do  but-  add  boiling  water,  cool  and  serve. 

Put  up  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors :  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon, 
Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate.  Each  in  a  separate  package,  at  any  grocer’s 
or  any  general  store,  2  packages  for  25  cents. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  TOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N,  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  .Tune 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws,  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


BUY 


FROM 

Factory 


We  guarantee  every  garment.  Save 
money  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory. 
We  know  overalls  and  jumpers  and  know 
how  to  make  them.  We  know  how  good 
overalls  should  stand  up.  Stand-All  work 
garments  are  made  for  strength.  We 
guarantee  against  ripping  and  imperfec¬ 
tions.  See  the  material  itself  before  you 
buy — samples  of  material  and  complete 
catalogue  with  prices  and  measurement 
blanks  sent  promptly. 

STANDISH  &  ALDEN,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  102,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


NeW400poawer 


Gives  a  soft,  brilliant,  glowing 
light;  restful  to  the  eyes;  an  ideal 
illumination. 

BURNS  96  PER  CENT  AIR 

IQO  times  brighter  than  kerosene 
lamps.  Burns  96£  air  and  4*  com¬ 
mon  gasoline.  Lamps  and  Lanterns 
for  every  purpose.  Clean-odor- 
less-economical. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 
Lan  be  carried  anywhere --perfectly 
safe,  even  if  tipped  over. 

LIGHTS  with  one  match 

New  patented  twin  mantle  burner 
lights  with  One  Match  easily  and  quickly 

I  rPnntnnf  <nnn>n.. _  _  a.  .  C  i  I 


Lamp 


MONEY  back Tri ill  Offer.  Write  todi j. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co, 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

G61  Lamp  Bid. 
AJcron,  O. 


"AH  ECO”  BLEND 

Coffee 

27 


c 

lb. 


( BEAN  OR  GROUND) 

This  delicious  household 
blend  supplied  to  families 
direct  from  the  wholesale 
roaster  in  5-lb.  lots  or  more  at 

YOU  SAVE  RETAILER’S  PROFIT 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satiej'action  Guaranteed  or  Motley  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St. 

New  York  City 


Established  SO  Year. 


Indoor  Toilet  $11.35 

Set  it  up  anywhere  in  the  house  in  tifteen 
minutes.  Sunitarv,  absolutely  odorless. 
No  plumbing.  Chemical  kills  germs. 
Eliminate  unhealthful  outhouse  this 
winter.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory  after 
..in  days’  trial.  Quick  shipment  by  Express. 
Descriptive  circular  on  request. 


J* k-N N.ETT  IIOML8  (Equipment  Dept.) 

N’.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


470  Main  Street 


DETROIT 


Sanitary 

Indoor 

„  Closet 

(greatest  farm  and  town-home 
convenience  ever  devised.  Insures 
complete  privacy.  Comfort  win¬ 
ter  and  summer.  A  positive  ne¬ 
cessity  for  old  folks  and  Invalids. 
Guaranteed  odorless  and  germ 
proof.  Write  for  NEW  low  price 
offer  af  once. 

DETROIT  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Dept.  122  Detroit,  Mich. 


30 

DAYS’ 

FREE 

TRIAL 


Factory  Prices  Save  You  Money 

We  offer  you  sure  saving,  guarantee  everything  we  sell  and 

guarantee  that  you  must  be  satisfied  that  you  have  made  a 
saving  by  buying  Direct- From-Kalamazoo — or  we  will  return 
your  money.  Ranges,  Pipeless  Furnaces,  Combination  C  oal  and  Gas 
Ranges,  Kitchen  Kabinets,  Paints,  Roofing,  Cream  Separators — all  at 
prices  lower  than  you  expect. 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments  —Take  10  Months  or  1  Year  to  Pay  ] 


Just  send  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  and  we  will  show 

you  prices  on  guaranteed  house  and  farm  necessities  that  will 
surprise  you. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  114 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kal&ixv&zoe 

R«fqistercd  Direct  to  Yon” 
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Hand  mixing 


VS 


TI 

JL  FI 


-O-GA 

FEED  SERVICE 


Time  was  when  folks  ground  their  own  flour, 
tanned  hides  and  made  boots,  spun  yam  and 
wove  cloth.  Mixing  grain  by  hand  on  the  barn 
floor  today  is  just  as  unprofitable. 

Admitting  that  the  feeder  knows  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  balanced  ration — knows  where,  when 
and  what  to  buy  to  supplement  feeds  already  on 
the  farm,  hand  mixing  is  inefficient,  costly,  and 
hard  work. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  is  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  experts  who  know  what  to  buy 
and  where  to  buy;  they  know  what  ingredients 
to  use  in  compounding  feeds  to  maintain  scientific 
standards  at  lowest  cost  to  the  feeder.  Modern 
machinery  is  used  for  mixing  feeds  to  form  bal¬ 
anced  rations  which  make  results  certain  when 
fed  with  the  class  of  roughage  as  intended. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Silage, 

Pasturage,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timothy 

Hay,  Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage:  Clover  Hay, 

Alfalfa,  etc. 

In  each  case  the  cow  gets  the  same  amount  of  nutrition 
in  the  same  nutritive  ratio  and  you  get  more  money  from 
your  roughage. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  kind  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy 
Feed  to  balance  your  roughage,  advise  us  and  we  will  ar¬ 
range  for  some  nearby  dealer  to  supply  you. 

Our  book  on  TI-  O-  GA  Feed  Service  and  explanation 
of  how  the  three  feeds  give  the  same  results,  sent  free  on 
request. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.Y. 


-WHITE 
-  BRAND 


1,^ 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service  ia 
furnished  through: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Feed  for 
Horses) . 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Grain  Ration  to  Feed  with  Cabbage 

As  I  have  got  about  40  tons  of  cabbage, 
and  have  been  offered  only  $S  a  ton,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  grain  ration 
would  be  best  for  milk  cows.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  ground  oats  and  hominy  at  present. 

Binghamton,  X.  Y.  c.  E. 

I  find  the  best  dairymen  advise,  for  use 
with  cabbage  beads  or  roughage,  with  at 
least  one  feed  of  hay  per  day,  a  grain 
ration  rich  in  protein.  Cabbage  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  succulent  feed,  and  may  be  fed 
liberally,  the  amount  used  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  excreta.  Too  much  leads 
to  excessive  looseness  of  the  bowels.  How¬ 
ever.  the  bowels  need  to  be  kept  open  aud 
active  for  best  milk  yields,  and  cabbage 
is  useful  for  this  purpose.  A  favorite 
grain  ration  used  by  dairymen  who  study 
market  conditions  of  both  bay  and  other 
roughage,  as  well  as  of  the  grain  ration, 
is  as  follows,  feeding  1  lb.  of  grain  to 
each  o  lbs.  of  milk  :  400  lbs.  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley,  ground,  or  plain  prime  oats,  ground; 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed, 
300  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  oilmeal. 

This  would  allow  C.  E.  II.  to  use  his 
home-grown  barley  aud  oats  to  advantage. 
It  will  be  seen  that  practically  all  of  these 
feeds  are  rich  in  protein,  while  half  of 
them  are  heavy  proteins,  making  a  good 
combination  with  cabbage,  which  has  lit¬ 
tle  protein.  Since  money  has  become  so 
scarce  on  the  farms,  many  who  are  con- 


fat?  I  give  her  Alfalfa  hay,  but  she  does 
not  seem  to  eat  much.  Would  Alfalfa 
leaves  in  mash  be  better?  Boar  is  in 
fine  shape ;  not  too  fat,  and  am  feeding 
him  about  same  ration.  Would  you  sug¬ 
gest  best  for  each?  4.  I  have  bunch  (IS) 
purebred  registered  Shropshires,  due  to 
lamb  in  January  to  February.  I  give 
Alfalfa  and  mixed  Timothy  now,  mostly 
Alfalfa.  When  should  I  begin  on  grain 
and  mangels?  I  think  mangels  would 
better  come  when  lambs  come,  as  I  have 
not  many  mangels  for  everything  (about 
six  tons).  5.  What  is  a  good  laying  ra¬ 
tion  for  chickens?  I  am  feeding  mash 
always  in  hoppers  of  bran,  cornmeal  and 
Alfalfa  leaves,  with  meat  scrap,  ground 
oats.  Grain  mixture  in  morning,  wheat, 
Kaffir  corn  and  cracked  corn,  and  at  night 
whole  corn.  Is  this  right,  and  what 
quantities  best?  R.  M.  s. 

•  Pennsylvania. 

1.  I  judge  from  your  letter  that  you 
have  Alfalfa  hay,  but  no  silage.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ration  is  recommended  for  cows : 
200  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs.  oilmeal.  200  lbs.  cornmeal  or  300 
lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal.  200  lbs.  gluten. 
This  ration  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  of  grain  to  three  pints  of  milk,  to¬ 
gether  with  30  lbs.  of  mangels  daily.  A 
cow  should  be  able  to  consume  at  least 
10  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  daily.  I  believe  you 
would  get  better  results  from  your  corn 
nubbins  to  feed  them  to  the  hogs  only. 

2.  A  good  ration  for  your  bull  is  three 
parts  cornmeal,  one  part  bran,  five  parts 
oats,  one  part  oilmeal.  Feed  him  enough 
to  keep  him  growing,  but  do  not  let  him 
get  over  fat. 

3.  Your  ration  for  brood  sow  and  boar 


Grand  Champion  Wether  at  the  International.  Bred  by  Jess  C.  Andrews  of 

Indiana 


viuced  of  the  high  feeding  value  of  cab¬ 
bage,  when  fed  to  milk  cows,  are  hoping 
for  a  chance  even  yet  to  get  $S  a  ton. 
Where  the  crop  is  stored  safely  and  is 
keeping  well  there  is  a  tendency  to  wait 
for  a  later  market,  as  there  are  so  few 
other  crops  that  are  in  demand  at  any¬ 
where  near  production  costs  now.  Some 
are  using  beet  pulp  and  molasses,  with 
this  hope,  even  though  molasses  is  now 
high.  Two  pounds  of  pulp  per  cow.  with 
one-half  pint  of  molasses  mixed  with  the 
water  the  pulp  was  soaked  in,  makes  a 
fair  succulent  feed  if  there  is  no  cabbage, 
or  if  there  is  a  desire  to  hold  it  little 
longer.  M- F- 


Feeding  the  Farm  Stock 

1.  I  wish  to  get  a  good  balanced  yet 
economical  ration  for  our  cows,  three- 
fourths  to  seven-eighths  grade  Guernseys, 
of  about  1.000  to  1.100  lbs.  weight,  and 
giving  milk  averaging  4*4%.  I  am 
now  feeding  a  mixture  of  100  lbs.  gluten, 
100  lbs.  cornmeal.  25  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 
25  lbs.  ground  oats,  1  lb.  to  2  qts.  milk, 
with  10  lbs.  cut  mangels  and  5  lbs.  nub¬ 
bins.  cut  up  small;  Alfalfa  bay  (fine), 
what  they  will  clean  up.  Feed  prices  are, 
gluten,  per  100  lbs..  $3.50;  oilmeal,  $3.50; 
bran,  $2.75 ;  ground  oats.  $3.  I  can  get 
other  feeds;  have  cornmeal  and  will  have 
coril  and  cob  meal  when  cobs  dry  out.  2. 
What  is  best  ration  for  year-old  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  used  with  herd  of  six  to  seven 
cows?  I  want  to  keep  him  right,  but  not 
“ornery.”  I  give  him  grain  in  form  af 
meal,  with  nubbins  and  Alfalfa  hay ; 
about  3  lbs.  grain  per  day  and  all  the  hay 
he  eats.  3.  I  have  sow  I  wish  to  breed 
at  Christmas  time;  am  giving  middlings 
(red  dog)  and  cornmeal,  with  handful  of 
tankage  twice  a  day  in  warm  slop,  skim- 
milk  in  morning  and  warm  _  water  in 
afternoon.  At  noon  a  few  nubbins  of  corn 
and  slops  from  three  or  four  houses  fur¬ 
nish  fresh  stuff.  Will  this  make  her  too 


is  all  right,  except  I  would  not  advise 
feeding  cornmeal  when  you  are  feeding 
nubbins.  Alfalfa  hay  is  excellent  for  hogs, 
and  would  not  advise  the  extra  trouble  of 
feeding  leaves. 

4.  You  should  begin  feeding  grain  and 
mangels  to  your  ewes  about  three  weeks 
before  lambing  time,  giving  them  about  3 
lbs.  of  a  ration  of  equal  parts  corn  aud 
oats  and  one-half  part  bran.  Feed  man¬ 
gels  gradually  up  to  10  or  15  lbs.  daily, 
but  do  not  allow  the  buck  or  wethers  to 
receive  any  mangels,  as  they  cause  gall¬ 
stones.  Timothy  bay  is  constipating,  aud 
I  would  advise  feeding  Alfalfa  alone. 

5.  For  your  poultry,  a  scratch  feed  of 

200  lbs.  cracked  corn,  100  lbs.  wheat.  100 
lbs.  oats  and  100  lbs.  barley  is  advised. 
Your  mash  should  consist  of  equal  parts, 
by  weight,  of  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats,  cornmeal.  gluten  feed  aud 
meat  scrap.  Alfalfa  leaves  are  good  for 
all  live  stock.  j.  J.  b. 


Preservative  for  Sweet  Butter 

Is  there  any  preservative  for  sweet  but¬ 
ter?  If  so.  what  is  it,  and  how  much  of 
it  do  you  use  in  the  cream?  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  sweet  butter,  and  one  of  my  customers 
complained  that  they  got  butter  that 
tasted  bitter.  Other  people  who  got  but¬ 
ter  from  the  same  batch  told  me  the  but¬ 
ter  was  good,  as  usual,  but  to  do  away 
with  further  complaints  I  would  like  to 
put  some  preservative  iu  it.  M.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  would  advise  you  not  to  add  any  pre¬ 
servative  to  cream  in  the  making  of  sweet 
butter.  This  would  be  adulteration,  and 
is  against  the  State  laws.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  add  a 
preservative  to  butter  for  consumption. 
The  bitter  taste  in  your  butter  is  due  to 
some  organism  that  is  in  the  cream.  This 
can  be  overcome  by  taking  the  proper 
precautions  to  clean  the  cows'  udders  be¬ 
fore  milking  and  to  keep  the  milk  or 
cream  away  from  any  possible  taints  or 
odors.  Be  sure  that  all  your  utensils  aud 
separator  are  sterilized  each  day.  J.  J.  B. 
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Feeding  Three  Pigs 

Will  you  give  me  information  about 
feeding  three  eight-weeks  Berkshire  pigs 
which  I  wish  to  keep  until  next  Fall?  I 
cannot  feed  them  milk,  but  have  quite  a 
lot  of  house  garbage.  I  wish  to  give  them 
a  good  ration  and  yet  not  lose  on  them. 

Long  Island.  A.  F. 

For  your  Berkshire  pigs  eight  weeks 
old  I  would  suggest  the  following  grain 
ration  :  25  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  15  lbs.  wheat 
middlings,  15  lbs.  ground  oats,  4  lbs.  di¬ 
gester  tankage  or  6  lbs.  oilmeal. 

After  mixing  these  ingredients,  .sat¬ 
urate  with  water  until  the  mixture  ap¬ 
proaches  the  consistency  of  buttermilk, 
and  feed  it  to  the  pigs  three  or  four  times 
daily.  Be  careful  not  to  overfeed  the 
youngsters,  for  such  a  condition  will  in¬ 
vite  indigestion,  which,  in  turn,  will  be 
accompanied  with  scours.  Usually  the 
amount  can  be  determined  by  feeding  from 
4  to  5  lbs.  of  grain  per  day  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  live  weight.  If,  however,  you  give 
them  all  that  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish  at  each  meal  the  best  results  will 
follow.  After  the  pigs  get  a  little  older 
they  can  he  given  some  shelled  or  cracked 
corn,  and  likewise  some  'whole  oats.  If 
you  have  skim-milk,  so  much  the  ‘better, 
for  pigs  of  this  age. 

As  to  the  use  of  garbage,  a  limited 
amount  of  this  can  be  incorporated ;  but 
with  pigs  under  three  months  old  there  is 
very  little  to  be  gained  by  feeding  refuse 
of  this  sort.  Usually  it  is  bulky  and  not 
particularly  digestible,  and  youngsters  of 
this  size  and  age  are  scarcely  in  a  position 
to  eat  it  advantageously.  However,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  placed  in 
the  trough  and.  if  they  take  kindly  to  this 
material  and  do  well  on  it,  I  should  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  grain.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  pigs  of  this  age  be  kept  gaining 
and  growing  persistently ;  otherwise  they 
will  be  stunted,  and  it  is  only  a  waste  of 
time  to  buy  feed  to  give  to  a  stunted  pig. 

F.  C.  M. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 

German  Shepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep- 

L„„J  n...'  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies, 

nero ,  flireuaie  UOgS  Poland  China  and  Duroc  Boars. 
Holstein  bulls.  Goodyoung  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  It.  Watson,  Btx  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

Airedale  PUPPIES  sired  by  International  Ch.  Koote¬ 
nai  Chinook.  3  mos.  old.  females.  #15  and  #25;  males,  *36. 
R.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels,  Prize  Winning  strain, 

#5.  SUNNYSLOPE  FARMS,  Jtmtt  S.  Fry.  R.  F.  0.  Nt.  3.  Naztrtlh,  Pa. 

sale 3 Spayed  Female  Pups  Sfsiailrt 

Price,  each.  $1  6.  MARTIN  HUMMER.  Narth  Branch,  N.Y. 

PaIIia  Dune  SABLES— WHITES.  810-S15. 
nog.  UQIIIB  rups  EL  BRITON  FAIIM,  R.  No.  1,  Hud.oo,  N.Y. 

A iraHsla  Pune  $1 0-S1  B-$20-$*6 

Airedale  rups  COHASSET  KENNELS,  Dtnlcl.on,  Conn. 

L r aIa  Either  color.  Large  or  small.  Instruction  book 

rerreis  free.  LET!  KAKNSWOUTH,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 

SHEEP 

n bred  to  Imp.  Ram.  Also  Rams 

neg.  onropsniretwes  forsaie.  steven*  bros  .  wnsnn,  n.y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  ^th^Dow^wi*  and 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

CnrC.L  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  HAMS  mid 
roroaie  EWES.  Apply  OPHIlt  KAKM,  Purchase,  N.Y. 

1  0NGE8T  WOOL  SHEEP  KNOWN.  .Scotch  inlanders.  Fan- 
la  «*y  imported  stock.  Write  F.  BUSIINKLL,  Chatham,  N.Y. 

GOATS 

$75  Buy  Bred  Swiss  Goats 

S.  J.  SHARPLES,  Norristown,  Pa.  R.  D.  5 

MILK  GOAT  BUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers. 
Pure  Toggenburg,  $40  and  up.  Grades.  $15  to  $30. 
S.  J.  Sharpies,  K.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 

AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  forsaie. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

Rug'ged  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  buiiness  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Registered  Ayrshires  For  Sale 

6  cow s  2  to  6  vrs.  old.  Also  heifer  calves.  Farmers’  Prices. 

JOHN  A.  DOREMUS  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns  SSIHS 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonvllle,  N.  T. 

UILKING  SHORTHORNS.  EVERETT  FOX.  Lowell.  Matt. 

In  Send  for  sample  copy  of  “  The  Shorthorn  World,’' 

A  MISCELLANEOUS 

Live  Red  Foxes  Wanted  l.v  GN,wT.rkci., 

|  JERSEYS 

Four  Reg.  JERSEY  BULLS  JSffi 

All  of  Jleridale  Blood,  out  of  1 1  igh  Producing  Dams, 
by  Interested  Meridaie  Heir.  Age*  0  to  15  months, 
For  further  particulars  and  Pedigrees  write 

Harry  K.  Howes,  little RiverFarm,  Hohokus,  N.  J. 

For  Sate— Reg.  Jersey  Cows  ft* 

CEO.  JL.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


1 1  Econom 
Production? 


Messrs.  Robinson  &  Schultz,  Independ¬ 
ence,  Kansas,  writes : 

“Three  years  ago  in  September 
we  bought  a  Holstein  cow  for 
$240.  This  cow  has  produced 
$2,520  worth  of  milk  in  three 
years,  and  it  cost  us  $800  to  feed 
her.  Her  four  heifers  are  worth 
$2,200.  This  cow  has  brought  a 
net  profit  into  our  herd  of  $3,- 
400.” 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

The  Holstein- Friesian  Ass’n  of  America 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


200  HOLSTEINS 


GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2-year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
4120.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.Y. 


We  Are  Offering  Three  Grand¬ 
daughters  of  the  World’s  Great¬ 
est  Sire  KING  OF  THE  P0NTIACS 

They  are  good  individuals  nearly  a  year  old 
and  out  of  well-bred  dams.  For  pedigrees  and 
prices,  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME.  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Sons  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 

for  #75  f.  o.  b.  here,  while  they  last.  Sire — King 
Pontine  Pondyke,  a  32-lb.  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Danis  are  A.  It.  O.  heifers  of  best  breeding.  Photos 
and  pedigrees  on  request.  Special  price  to  move 
quickly.  Individuality  guaranteed  to  please.  Herd 
under  Federal  Supervision. 

BELLWOOD  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 


For  Sale-2  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Heady  for  service.  Well  grown,  good  individuals,  Sire — 
30-lb.  son  of  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis.  Dams— No.  I, 
20.24-lb.  Jr.  S-yr.  granddaughter  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
No.  II.  19.40-lb.  Jr.  4-yr.  daughter  of  Judge  Miradis 
Walker;  a  34-lb.  grandson  of  King  Walker.  Write  for 
pictures,  pedigrees,  etc.  For  quick  Bale  at  farmer’s  prices. 
L.  C.  &  W.  E.  1>AY/  NEW  BERLIN,  N.Y. 


Dull  PaU  6  wks.  old.  Sire— Sir  Fane.  Concordi  Nether- 
DUliUdll  land  No.  235279.  Dam — Lowland Netherland  Ar¬ 
tis  De  Kol  2nd  No.  216464.  W.  A.  KIMMF.h,  Hubbard.  Ohio 

Hotstein-Krtenlan  llelfer  and  hull  f'alveg.  Pure  bred  register. 

ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding- 
Iteg.  Duroe  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Ca..  N.T. 


JERSEYS 


Em 


1 7he  Profit  Breed 


*  *  The  Key  to  Dairy  Profits  ’  *  and  *  ‘  Jersey  l 
Facts "  —  two  Important  books,  telling 
how  farmers  are  making  real  profit  today  j 
with  Jerseys — how  anyone  can  do  it  any¬ 
where.  Whether  you  are  interested  in  , 
one  cow  or  a  hundred,  these  books  will 
show  you  how  to  make  money. 

Free — Write  today 
American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.324-GW.23  St. 

New  York 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  (or  $7,500 
OwIs-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 
tOO  Head — No  Reactions 
Ulstcrdorp  Farms.  Highland,  N.Y. 


rfGUERNSEYS^ 


More  than  10.000  official  records  of  production  have  been 
completed  by  Guernsey  cows.  According  to  these  records 
an  average  mature  Guernsey  will  produce  in  one  year  10,304 
lbs.  of  milk  and  512  lbs.  of  butter  fat  when  given  good 
feed  and  care.  Guernseys  combine  heavy  production  with 
good  size  and  ruggedness.  Send  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R2I  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  two  to  six  months  old.  Also  two  young 
bulls  ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  K. 
Dams  from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd. 
Prices  from  SI60-$250.  Write  for  extended 
pedigrees.  P.  F.|STAPI,ES,  Mgr.,  East  Holllston,  Mast. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Oend  for  Sale  Lilt  of  Bull  Calvei  from  3  to 
12  moi.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonatitutlon. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roolyn,  N.  Y. 


HELLO! 


Yes,  this  is 

FORESTDALE  FARM 

We  have  what  you  want,  3  bulls,  8  heifers,  2  to 
18  mos.,  and  a  few  A.R.A.  matrons.  May  Rose 

Breeding. - Yes,  tuberculin  tested, - Further 

information?  Certainly,  we’ll  send  it  immed- 
iatley,  Goodbye  ! 

R.  D.  DeForest,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  “NE  PLUS  ULTRA.”  These  bulls  are 
from  covrs  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


BRABANT  FARM,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

offers  several  registered  C1UE  KINSEYS  For  Sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 


OLElt  GART.it  GUERNSEYS.  Fine  bull  calves  from  heavy 
producers  and  sired  by  Langwater  Cyclop,  33326, 
whose  brother  sold  l  or  125,000.  Priced  low  for  quick 
sale.  GLEN  GABLE  FARMS,  M.  V.  Find,  Mantgtr.  Wycbrooke,  Ps. 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

FnrSalp  UnH  Calves  sired  by  Ultra  May 
rui  Odie  KinCi  27fi0u_  A.  r.  Breeding.  May 

Rose  Strain.  Send  for  Sales  List.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  1511. 

SAUGERTIES  FARMS 

SAUGERTIES  -  NEW  YORK 


i 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  aro  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


t 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  f  rom  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glonwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R 
dams  or  dams  thaOvlll  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  0AIRY  FARMS.  22  s  Sf  ph|ll  p> 


"Wr A-LDOfU1  Farms 

Will  Sell  grown  Aug.  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

for  $50.  Dam  on  A.  R.  test.  BuUcalvesfromA.lt. 
cows  at  reasonable  prices  from  a  Federal  tested  herd. 
Healthy.  W.  If.  DAYTON,  Mgr.,  North  Clmthnnj,  N.  Y 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  It.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smith ville  Plats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


1 


1 

s 


SWINE 

BERKSHIRES 

FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

m-mm 

The  big,  heavy  weighing,  deep  sided,  smooth  kind. 
Boar  and  sow  pigs,  not  related,  at  reasonable 
prices.  An  exceptional  offering  of  4  and  5-mos.-old 
pies  at  the  present  time.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Address  W.  W.  WRIMAN,  P.  0.  Box 
777,  Wilmington.  Del.,  or  P.  0.  Box  469.  Hummelstown.  Pa. 


75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  sows  or  boars,  6  to 
7  weeks  old,  96.00 ;  8  to  10  weeks 
Superior  Cross  Pigs  are  the  re- 


125  PIGS  I 

OFFERED  WEEKLY  | 

old,  #7.00  ;  Boars,  $9.00.  . . . . . 

sultof  several  years  of  selective  breeding,  with  big  type, 
registered  boars.  They  have  the  bone,  back,  and  barrel 
of  the  pure  bred;  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  C.  O.  D.,  if  satisfied.  Refer¬ 
ence,  Waltham  National  Bank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY.  Waltham.  Mass. 

KBigTypeChesterWhites 

Spring  Roars  and  Gilts,  Fail  pigs  sired  by  Md.  King,  Big 
Prince  Ohio  Giant.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

(OAKDALE  FARM)  Clyde  B.  Thomas,  Boonsboro,  Md. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  Z\N7 

Eight  Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  OAKEN- 
H0WER,  Manager  Ctilart  Farm  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  ORATION.  Proprietor 


FKntstone 
Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pea i  l’s  Successor  8th  and  other  good  boars 
now  offered  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good  gilts  and 
sows  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th.  the  Grand 
Champion  boar  that  has  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  of  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


Reg.  Big'Type  Poland-ChinaHogs 

Pigs  10-wk».  to  8  mos.  old.  Pairs  and  Trio  No  kin. 
Sired  by  1,0001b.  Boars.  200  head  to  pick  from.  Boars 
a  specialty.  JAS.  W.  JONES,  Greenfield.  Ohio.  Route  2 


Poland-China  Pigs  That  are  Wonders 

from  my  7  and  800-lb.  Daughters  of  the  World 
Famous  Disher’s  Giant,  Sired  by  my  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar.  “KNOX’S  BIG-BOB.”  Or.  Knox,  Danbury,  Conn. 


CnilNn  An  opportunity  to  make  $2  where  you  mode 
I  II U II II  $1  before  by  raising  purebred  Spotted 
Poland  CHINA  HOPS.  Write  for  prices  or  general 
information  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON.  Ukambar>burg.  Pa.  H.  Ha.  10 


POLAND-CHINASB,,?£IPE 

Choice  Boar  Pigs,  Farrowed  Aug.  12,  1920.  Weight, 
175  lbs.  P.  DUNWALD,  Rio,  Now  York 


“H  AMPSHIRE” 

Spring  Boars  at  $30;  YoungPigs  at$10  at  tOwks. 
Bred  Sows  at  Prices  you  can  afford  to  Pay.  Write 
now.  j.  M.  FARNSWORTH.  Star  Route.  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


DUROC- JERSEY  BOARS  Quality  individu¬ 
als  and  breeding. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sunday.  Farm  ten  miles  north 
of  Trenton  on  the  stone  road  to  Flemington. 

Glen  Moore,  New  .Jersey 

JOHN  H.  and  KENNETH  HANKINS0N 


For  Sale-weVkSoidReg.  Duroc  Pigs 

Defender  strain  at  $1  6  each  or  $25  per  pair.  Healthy. 

Waldorf  Farms,  North  Chatham,  Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange-Duroc  Boar  i°t  «T 

800  His.  Grandson  Defender.  4  yrs.  old.  Splendid  tyi>e 
and  guaranteed  breeder.  L.  M.  TAYI.OK,  Millerton,  N.  T. 

0  1  f*  Dirro  Eight  weeks. 

■  I-  U.  riga  j.  K.  Loomis,  Memphis,  New  York 

Dan  0  I  P  and  Chester  White  pigs  and  service  boars 
i»Bg.  U.  I.  If.  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayvillk,  N.  Y 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  first  prize  aged  sow  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
and  the  largest  and  heaviest  sow  there  was  sired  by  a 
boar  we  bred  and  sold  for  $100.  She  defeated  sows 
that  have  been  Grand  Champions  at  over  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  State  Fairs.  The  heaviest  Berkshire  boar 
at  this  show  was  bred  by  us.  We  offer  100  gilts  and 
sows  of  same  blood  lines,  tired  for  spring  litters 
M.  C.  A  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  1  5,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y 


/-Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y 


FOR  SALE 

LARGE  TYPE 


Reg*.  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  All  stock  shipped  on  approval  C.  O.  D.,  in 
order  that  buyer  may  see  it  before  paying  for  same; 
and  return  it  at  time  of  receiving  it.  at  my  expense  if 

not  satisfactory.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntingdon  Mills.  Pa. 

THRIFTY  BERKSHIRE 

up,  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


B  B  R  K  8  II  I  II  E  S 

Must  dispose  of  50  head  at  once.  Fail  Pigs,  #l«.  Service 
Boars  #80  and  up.  Bred  8ows  #100  We  ship  C.  O  I) 
on  approval.  Shady  Side  Herd,  llulibardbville,  N.Y. 

Cat  Rock  Farm  Reg,  Berkshires 

in  February,  March  and  April.  Will  sell  by  the  lb.  Also 
open  gilts  and  sow  pigs.  WESTWOOD,  MASS. 


BERKSHIRES  Priced  to^eU.  Write  voifr 

desires.  JNO.  C.  BREAM,  Getty.burr,  Pa.  B.  No.  4 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Keeping  Tabs  on  Health  Pays 


THE  whole  scheme  of 
profitable  dairying  leads 
back  to  the  subject  of 
health.  No  way  of  escaping 
it.  A  cow  is  profitable  or  not, 
according  to  the  degree  of  vig¬ 
or  of  her  milk-making  organs. 

Watch  the  milk-yield  closely; 
it’s  the  barometer  of  health. 
Reduced  milk-flow  means  the 
presence  or  approach  of  dis¬ 
ease. 

Each  year  more  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  are  learning  the 
value  of  the  simple  Kow-Kare 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 

NOTE:  The  trade*  mark  name  has 
been  changed  from  KOW-KURE  to 
KOW-KARE — a  name  more  expres¬ 
sive  of  both  the  PREVENTIVE  and 
CURATIVE  qualities  of  the  remedy. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  change  in 
formula  or  manufacture. 


home  treatment — both  as  a 
preventive  and  reliable  aid  in 
relieving  diseases  of  the  geni¬ 
tal  and  digestive  organs.  Bar¬ 
renness,  Abortion,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Ap¬ 
petite,  Bunches  can  be  kept 
out  of  your  dairy  with  the  aid 
of  this  great  cow  medicine. 

Give  Kow-Kare  a  trial;  feed 
dealers,  druggists  and  general^ 
stores  sell  it — 70c  and  $1.40 
packages.  Write  for  free> 
book,  “The  Home  Cow 
Doctor,” 


J/l  A  Bays  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  246 

V‘T*T  Light  running,  easy  cleaning 
m  *  close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  w 
manahip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  eizea  up  to 
Mo.  8  shown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  cost 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  Free 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer 
and  save  money.  (  1) 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Bl.  Chicago 


MINERAL' 


fftUS3 

over 


HEAVEmj 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  uoiauwvu  w  „v  _ _ _ _ _ 

$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Fleming’s  Actinoform,  for 

30  years  the  standard  Lump 
Jaw  remedy.  $2.60  a  bottle 
postpaid.  Money  back  if  it 
fails.  SendforFREEVestPocketVeterinary Adviser.  De¬ 
scribes  Lump  Jaw  and  200  other  Cattle  and  Horse  diseases. 
FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300 Union  Stock  Yard*.  Chicago 


] 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
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SOUND 


YOU  can  never  tell — he  maybe  SOUND  today 
but  lame  and  unfit  tomorrow.  A  bottle  of 
SAVE-THE-HORSEsavesyoumoney  and  worry 
— saves  the  horse  pain  and  energy  For  over  27 
years  SAVE-THE-HORSE  has  the  record  of 
curing  when  everything  else  fails.  Cures  while  horse 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 

is  Guaranteed  by  signed  MONEY-BACK  con¬ 
tract  to  cure  Ringbone,  Thoropin,  SPAVIN  or 
Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Diseases. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Save-The-Horse  BOOK— 
96  pages  on  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat  all 
forms  of  lameness;  also  sample  of  GUARANT£Ei 
and  expert  veterinary  advice — all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Druggists  everywhere  sell  SAVE-THE- 
HORSE  with  Signed  Guarantee,  or  We 
send  it  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve.  — . 


Undesirable  Immigration 


C.  L.  P..  on  page  1822.  strenuously  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  immigration  of  _  the  lower 
classes  of  foreigners  into  this,  country, 
with  especial  reference  to  Mexicans  anti 
Polanders.  lie  bitterly  bemoans  the  fact 
that  the  large  sugar  interests  are  buying 
up  large  tracts  of  the  best  beet  sugar 
land  and  importing  this  class  of  people 
and  settling  them  upon  these  lands.  Well, 
how  many  generations  ago  is  it  that  our 
own  forebears  were  a  poor,  illiterate, 
down -trodden  lot  of  foreigners  from  ,  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Europe?  In  America  it  is 
truthfully  said  that  there  are  but  three 
generations  from  shirt  sleeves  back  to 
shirt  sleeves,  and  there .  are  very  few 
among  our  so-called  American  aristocracy 
whose  ancestry  cannot  be  traced  back  fo 
some  illiterate'  foreign  immigrant.  For  a 
time  these  people  occupy  the  lowest  planes 
in  our  various  industries.  But,  under 
our  system,  iu  a  very  few  generations 
they  become  thoroughly  Americanized, 
move  to  higher  levels,  and  their  places 
are  filled  by  others,  and  we,  as  a  nation, 
become  stronger.  In  fact,  they  reach  an 
intelligence  and  a  competency  which 
places  them  above  working  upon  their 
knees  in  a  field  of  sugar  beets.  Were  it 
not  for  this  class  of  immigration  and 
their  descendants  of  the  second  and  third 
generations  all  our  beet,  sugar,  factories, 
as  well  as  many  other  industries  requir¬ 
ing  a  low  class  of  cheap  labor,  would  pass 
out.  of  existence.  The  time  may  come 
when  we  shall  have  no  room  for  them,  but 
we  have  it  now.  and  to  spare.  So  let 
them  come,  and  lot  us.  instead  of  giving 
them  a  kick  in  the  back,  reach  out  a 
helping  hand  and  aid  in  lifting  them  up 
to  our  ideals  of  true  Americanism. 

c.  o.  o. 


Is  “Co-operation”  the  Answer? 

From  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other 
the  cry  goes  up.  “The  middleman  gets  the 
profits,  while  the  farmer  does  the  work 
and  gets  robbed  of  his  dues.”  Is  not  this 
merely  the  expression  of  a  condition  of 
destructive  competition?  Farming  is  not 
the  only  industry  which  has  suffered  from 
destructive  competition.  Other  industries 
have  found  the  cure ;  therefore  let  us  look 
to  them  for  guidance.  Take  the  oil  men, 
for  instance.  Once  the  oil  industry  was 
run  by  individuals  and  small  companies. 
Only  a  few  were  making  money.  Com¬ 
petition  and  lack  of  capital  forced  them 
to  use  methods  which  were  criminally 
wasteful.  Many  of  them  organized  into 
one  big  company.  What  happened?  Old 
wasteful  methods  were  discarded.  One 
man  took  the  place  of  10.  sometimes  more. 
One  big  shipper  told  the  railroads  what 
rate  to  charge,  or  a  pipe  line  was  laid. 
Well,  that  is  history.  Today  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  pays  about  150  per  cent 
and  is  forbidden  by  court  injunction  to 
sell  its  products  for  less  than  its  com¬ 
petitors.  To  sum  up,  the  oue  cure  is 
co-operation. 

Let  me  illustrate:  Suppose  10  farms 
could  all  be  merged  into  one.  Ten  scrub 
herds  of  cows,  badly  handled  for  the  most 
part,  placed  under  the  care  of  the  best 
cow  manager,  with  modern  barns  and 
equipment  would  save  in  labor  and  over¬ 
head  cost  and  turn  loss  into  profit.  Ten 
flocks  of  hens  replaced  by  one  good  flock, 
same  result  as  with  cows.  Thirty  to  40 
i  horses,  replaced  by  two  or  three  tractors, 
two  or  three  trucks,  and  about  eight  or  10 
j  horses.  Big  saving  here.  Several  flocks 
of  sheep  all  merged  into  one.  Ten  pens  of 
poorly-kept  hogs  replaced  by  on"  herd  of 
purebred,  well-managed  hogs.  Each  crop 
managed  by  the  man  best  suited  to  grow 
that  crop. 

You  can  use  the  imagination  to  picture 
other  savings.  For  instance,  one  farm 
has  a  small  woodlot.  and  must  cut  trees 
for  fuel  which  should  be  saved  for  timber. 
Another  farm  pastures  land  which  is  level 
and  smooth,  while  the  next  farm  plows 
hillsides  and  rough  land  quite  suitable  for 
pasture.  It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  to 
combine  any  10  average  New  1  ork  farms 
a  saving  could  be  effected  as  follows : 


Overhead  Expenses — 

Per  cent 

50 

Running  Expenses — 

50 

25 

Small  tools,  harness,  etc... 

...  25 

The  increase  in  production  should  be 
around :  From  live  stock,  25  per  cent ; 
farm  crops.  40  per  cent. 

T  hear  vou  say  :  “The  plan  isn’t  prac¬ 
tical.”  You  are  right ;  hut  why?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  farmers  don’t  think  iu  terms 
of  co-operation.  As  I  said  before,  we 
must  practice  and  dream  co-operation  till 
we  can  educate  ourselves  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  Then  we  (or  will  it  he  our  chil¬ 
dren?)  can  combine  along  business  lines, 
just  as  every  other  successful  business  is 
doing  or  has  done.  If  you  think  this  is 
all  idle  dreaming,  go  stick  your  finger  in 
the  entrance  of  a  beehive.  Mud  wasps 
are  independent,  but  yellow  jackets  and 
honev-bees  co-operate. 

New  York.  U.  BRONSON  TAYLOR. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  a  first  question,  what  is 
to  become  of  the  seven  or  eight  men  out 
of  the  10  who  would  be  put  out  of  inde¬ 


pendent  ownership  by  such  a  change? 
What  would  they  do?  Where  would  they 
go.  in  the  present  state  of  society? 


That  Hired  Man’s  Wife 

One  of  the  things  that  takes  from  the 
farmer’s  profits  is  his  attitude  toward 
hired  help.  I  read  with  interest  the  letter 
by  “A  Hired  Man’s  Wife.”  and  certainly 
appreciate  it,  for  our  experience  has  been 
much  the  same  as  theirs,  only  having 
four  children  we  do  not  find  it  as  easily 
remedied  as  they.  I  love  farming  and 
country  life,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the 
children  we  would  have  given  it  up  before 
now,  although  children  are  looked  upon 
by  our  present  employer  as  a  necessary 
evil.  But  we  hope  some  time  to  find  one 
of  the  good  kind  we  read  about.  It  would 
profit  an  employer  if  instead  of  working 
his  men  from  05  to  75  hours  per  week  he 
would  give  them  time  off  to  work  their 
gardens  and  do  the  odd  jobs  which  accu¬ 
mulate,  so  they  could  have  Sunday  for 
rest  and  recreation  and  thereby  increas¬ 
ing  their  efficiency,  as  no  man  can  do  his 
host  or 'take  as  much  interest  in  his  work 
if  he  is  tired  all  the  time. 

I  believe  I  am  safe  iu  sayiug  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  tenant  houses  through¬ 
out  the  East  are  unfit  for  a  self-respect¬ 
ing  family  to  live  in.  Build  your  tenants 
good  comfortable  houses;  give  them  some 
time  off  and  take  them  to  farmers’  meet¬ 
ings  and  gatherings.  They  are  human, 
and  will  appreciate  it  and  show  their 
appreciation  in  added  effort  and  interest 
taken  in  your  behalf.  J.  R.  C. 


A  Farm  Cropper’s  Wife 

I  am  not  a  hired  man’s  wife,  but  my 
husband  crops  on  the  half  plan,  and  I 
have  experienced  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  as  “A  Hired  Man’s  Wife.”  If  the 
woman  could  only  have  had  the  grit  and 
not  heeded  the  slights  to  herself  and  in¬ 
terested  herself  iu  some  of  her  less  for¬ 
tunate  neighbors,  all  might  have  gone 
well.  We  have  lived  on  a  farm  where 
the  owners  have  made  a  big  pile  of  money 
out  of  oil.  yet  I  lived  for  five  years  in  a 
little  log  cabin  almost  ready  to  cave  in, 
and  could  get  no  better  house,  although 
the  people  we  cropped  for  could  have 
well  built  us  a  beautiful  little  cottage, 
but  the  most  they  were  interested  in  was 
the  money  we  made  for  them  year  after 
year.  My  husband  was  a  good  cropper, 
and  we  saved  a  nice  bank  account.  I 
finally  rebelled  and  gave  the  owners  of 
the  land  to  understand  I  simply  would 
live  no  longer  in  such  a  degrading-looking 
lint,  and  the  outcome  was  that  rather 
than  give  up  a  man  who  made  them  such 
good  money  they  bought  a  house  almost 
adjoining  their  farm,  and  we  have  now 
lived  for  two  years  in  a  nice,  decent- 
looking  little  cottage.  It  was  a  matter 
of  living  for  a  time  in  a  dilapidated  log 
house  and  having  good  land  to  crop  or 
take  chances  on  taking  poor  land  and 
probably  not  much  better  house.  I  think 
a  great  many  tenant  houses  through  this 
part  of  Kentucky  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
land  owners.  By  making  ourselves  con¬ 
tented  with  our  lot  and  having  God’s 
blessings  we  now  have  a  bank  account, 
and  if  God  continues  to  bless  us  we  shali 
in  a  few  years  be  independent  of  land¬ 
lords,  who  are  interested  mostly  iu  what 
money  the  tenant  makes  for  them,  and 
not  much  interested  in  their  welfare  and 
comfort.  If  the  land  owners  were  not  so 
selfish  and  so  greedy  for  worldly  gain 
and  worldly  honor  they  would  assuredly 
do  a  better  part  by  their  tenants.  Sel¬ 
fishness  is,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  more 
sin  and  misery  than  anything  else  ou 
earth.  M.  D. M. 


The  Wife’s  Share 

1  was  much  interested  iu  the  question 
of  M.  F.  S.,  page  1442,  concerning  a 
wife’s  rights.  Now  I  would  very  much 
like  to  know  what  is  considered  proper 
support.  Most  wives  would  go  without 
almost  anything  rather  than  to  ask.  as 
they  feel  that  they  on  the  farm  have 
earned  it  many  times  over,  and  even  a 
hired  man  does  not  have  to  ask  for  Ins 
pay.  Compared  with  a  city  business 
man.  a  farm  wife  often  takes  the  place 
of  bookkeeper,  nursemaid,  cook,  laun¬ 
dress,  and  office  boy,  and  should  she  not 
get  something  else  besides  necessary  food 
and  shelter? 

There  is  much  bitterness  among  farm 
women  of  today  because  of  this  verv 
thing,  and  when  a  teacher  earning  $800 
to  $000  per  year  says  she  cannot  live 
respectably  on  that  amount,  it  surely  in¬ 
tensifies  the  bitterness,  for  we  farm 
women  consider  ourselves  respectable  peo¬ 
ple.  and  we  have  to  live  on  much  less, 
with  less  time  off  duty.  As  for  cleaning 
house,  it  is  easier  work  than  teaching, 
if  two  can  do  it  together  without  any 
children  around  ;  but  most  of  us  have  to 
do  it  alone,  besides  getting  meals  and 
waiting  ou  children  at  the  same  time. 
This  all  may  sound  silly  on  the  surface, 
but  I  am  wondering  how  many  of  us  are 
going  to  allow  our  children  to  become 
farmers’  wives  if  we  can  avoid  it.  or  how 
many  are  going  to  raise  large  families,  for 
without  children  we  could  earn  some 
money  of  our  own.  and  could  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  pleasure  once  in  a  while  F.  w. 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock  News 


Interesting  Milk  Bulletin 

All  New  Jersey  dairymen  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  Circular  121,  issued  by  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  It  is  entitled  “Buying  and  Selling 
Milk  on  a  Butterfat  Basis,”  and  contains 
a  brief  of  the  New  Jersey  law  and  a  re¬ 
port  of  milk  inspection.  We  frequently 
have  questions  about  the  New  Jersey 
milk  laws  and  the  rights  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  under  various  conditions.  This 
pamphlet  will  answer  all  such  questions 
and  is  sent  freely  to  those  who  apply 
for  it. 


Ration  Without  Silage 

I  have  mixed  hay,  cornstalks,  oat 
straw,  oats  and  corn.  Other  cow  feeds 
I  must  buy.  J.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

For  your  dairy  cows  where  you  have 
mixed  hay  and  stalks,  with  no  silage,  a 
ration  that,  will  best  utilize  your  home- 
grown  feeds  would  be  300  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal  or  400  lbs.  corn-aiul-cob  meal,  200 
lbs.  of  oats,  100  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  glu¬ 
ten  and  200  lbs.  oilmeal.  This  ration 
should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain 
to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  by  each 
cow  daily.  In  addition,  as  a  source  of 
succulence,  I  would  advise  the  feeding  of 
3  lbs.  of  dried  beet  pulp  daily.  The  beet 
pulp  should  be  soaked  about  12  hours 
before  feeding.  Feed  half  the  soaked  beet 
pulp  in  the  morning  and  the  other  half 
at  night.  Your  oat  straw  contains  very 
little  feeding  value,  but  I  have  seen  cows 
consume  large  quantities  of  it.  You 
might  feed  straw  at  noon.  J.  w.  B. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

January  2S — Holsteins,  Pennsylvania  ! 
State  Sale.  Harrisburg,  I’a. 

March  29-30 — Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.,  F. 
Darccy,  secretary. 

May  9  —  Holsteins.  Brown  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale  at  De  Pere,  Wis. 


*'A  girl  sixteen  years  old  doe9  my  milking.  The  cows  are  milking  as  well  as  by  band. 
Une  fresh  cow  bellows  for  it  as  if  it  were  her  calf.”  ■ — Harry  J.  Gamble. 


May  17 — Holsteins.  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 

stein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

January  10-13 — Newark,  <).,  Poultry 
Show. 

January  11 — New  York  IIolstein-Frie- 
eian  Association,  annual  meeting,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

January  11 — National  Grape  Growers’ 
Convention,  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

January  11-12 — Certified  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  Ansonia  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

January  11-14 — New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Convention,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

January  12-14 — New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  and  Apple  Show, 
Rochester,  N  Y. 

January  17-22 — Farmers’  Week.  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown.  W.  Ya. 

January  17-27 — West  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Morgantown.  W.  Ya. 

January  18-19 — New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  Albany. 

January  18-22 — Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Poultry  Show,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

January  21-26 — Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Exposition,  Hart¬ 
ford. 

January  22-29  —  National  Western 
Stock  Show,  Denver,  Col. 

January  24-28 — Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

January  25-27 — Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Association,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

January  29  —  American  Cranberry 
Growers’  Association,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

January  31  -  February  4  — Farmers’ 
Week.  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
O. 

January  31  -  February  4  —  Farmers’ 
Week  and  Potato  Show,  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

February  1-2 — Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Columbus,  O. 

February  1-4  — New  York  State 
Grange,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

February  1-3  —  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Columbus.  O. 

February  7-12 — Sixth  Annual  National 
Tractor  Show,  Columbus,  O. 

February  14-19 — -Farmers’  Week.  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

January  3-February  25 — Short  courses 
in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics.  Ice 
Cream  Making,  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Cobbleskill.  N.  Y. 


Rural  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  will  be  held 
January  17.  1921,  at  the  office  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  333  West  30th  Street,  at  12:30 
P  m.  This  meeting  is  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

M.  u.  KEYES.  Secy. 


Please  Your  Cows  With  A  Perfection 


T^ID  you  ever  hear  of  a  cow 
bellowing  for  a  milking 
machine  as  if  it  were  her  calf? 
Owners  frequently  tell  us  that 
their  cows  actually  bellow  for 
the  Perfection  just  as  they  do 
for  their  calves. 

But  is  it  any  wonder?  The  Per¬ 
fection’s  way  of  milking  is  so  much 
like  the  calf’s  that  it  is  called  the 
perfect  copy  of  the  calf.  The  gentle 
suction  followed  by  a  downward 
squeeze,  followed  by  a  period  of  rest 
exactly  duplicates  the  calf’s  milking. 

You  can  please  your  cows  with  a 
Perfection.  They  will  prefer  to  be 
milked  by  the  Perfection  rather  than 


by  hand.  Your  boy  or  girl  can  milk 
with  the  Perfection  as  well  as  you  can. 

At  the  same  time  you  are  pleasing 
your  cows  you  are  pleasing  yourself. 
Perfection  returns  its  cost  in  less  than 
a  year  in  wages  saved.  It  saves  you 
time  and  drudgery.  Your  cows  will 
like  it.  Contented  cows  mean  more 
milk.  Most  owners  find  their  cows 
give  more  milk  when  milked  with 
Perfection.  Why  wait  any  longer? 
Get  a  Perfection. 

Write  For  Booklet 

Write  for  the  booklet,  "What  the  Dairy¬ 
man  Wants  to  Know.”  It  tells  in  detail 
why  Perfection  milking  means  contented 
cows.  We’ll  also  send  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Perfection  owners  near  you. 

Why  Milk  By  Hand?  Cows  prefer  the 
Perfection. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 

464  S.  Clinton  St.  2115  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 

Syracuse,  New  York  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Designed  with  consideration 
for  the  cow  and  in  observance 
of  the  principles  of  milk  secretion 


Designed  Right 
Built  Right 
Installed  Right 
It  is  Right 


A  Better  Way  oi  Milking 


T  ONG  ago  the  De  Laval  Company  realized  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  hand  milking  than  for  harvesting 
a  grain  crop  by  hand.  But  designing  a  milker  was  not 
simply  a  problem  in  mechanics.  A  successful  mechan¬ 
ical  milker  must  work  in  harmony  with  the  delicate 
organism  of  a  living  cow. 

After  many  years  of  thorough  research  and  test,  and 
after  four  years  of  commercial  use,  the  De  Laval 
Milker  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  better  way  of  milking. 

Now  the  many  De  Laval  users  are  practically  unanimous  in 
their  agreement  that  it  not  only  saves  time  and  eliminates 
drudgery,  but  actually  increases  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  De  Laval  will  make  your  dairy  business  more 
profitable  and  pleasant.  Write  for  full  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


.  Uniform  Pulsations 
'Please  the  Cow 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  or  Cream  Separator 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Cough 

We  have  a  heifer  that  has  a  cough  in 
the  morning.  I  have  been  giving  her 
flaxseed  syrup  in  scalded  bran  every  night 
for  10  days.  She  is  not  any  worse,  but 
does  not  get  better.  A.  j.  H. 

Ohio. 

Cough  is  a  symptom  of  irritation,  which 
may  be  due  to  any  one  of  a  large  number 
of  causes.  To  relieve  it  one  must  deter¬ 
mine  and  remove  the  cause.  On  general 
principles  it  is  always  well  to  have  the 
tuberculin  tost  applied,  as  tuberculosis  is 
a  very  common  cause  of  cough  in  cattle. 
The  teeth,  tongue  and  throat  should  be 
carefully  examined.  Cough  affecting  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  morning  often  is  due  to  irritat¬ 
ing  gases  in  a  badly  ventilated  stable  that 
is  not  kept  clean,  or  from  dust  from  hay, 
when  a  cow  stands  near  the  hay  chute. 


Depraved  Aopetite 

I  have  two  purebred  Guernsey  calves 
about  one  and  two  months  old,  that  chew 
the  boards  on  their  pen  all  the  while.  I 
feed  them  well.  They  have  milk  to  drink, 
Alfalfa  hay  to  eat,  also  whole  oats. 

New  York.  K.  w.  H. 

Indigestion  usually  is  the  cause  of  this 
desire  to  eat  wood,  bones,  etc.  Add  wheat 
bran  and'  oilmeal  to  the  ration,  allowing 
the  calves  to  help  themselves  to  it  at  will. 
Also  add  limewater  freely  to  the  milk, 
and,  if  possible,  put  a  big  lump  of  chalk 
in  the  pen  for  the  calves  to  lick.  Rock 
salt  may  also  be  allowed.  Should  the 
trouble  persist,  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
in  milk  and  afterward  mix  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  the  feed  twice  daily,  or  give  it 
dissolved  in  water.  Start  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  dose  and  increase  that  if  neces¬ 
sary. 


Thrush 

What  is  good  for  the  thrush  in  a  horse? 

Pennsylvania.  '  e.  m. 

The  term  thrush  is  applied  to  that  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  cleft  of  the  frog  of  the  foot 
which  is  characterized  by  a  discharge  of 
thin,  foul-smelling  liquid  from  that  part. 
It  is  caused  by  standing  in  wet  and  filth 
in  the  stable.  Treat  by  perfectly  cleans¬ 
ing  the  sole,  cutting  away  all  loose  or 
rotten  horn  of  frog  and  cleaning  out  the 
cleft  of  the  frog.  Then  puck  calomel 
into  the  cleft  and  on  each  side  of  it.  cover 
with  pine  tar  and  oakum  and  repeat  the 
treatment  every  three  days  until  well.  In 
very  bad  cases  repeat,  the  treatment  daily. 
Keep  the  horse  out  of  wet  and  filth.  Bed 
the  stall  with  planing-mill  shavings  or 
sawdust  after  cleansing.  If  possible, 
scatter  land  plaster  (gypsum)  freely  on 
the  stall  floor  after  cleansing.  Calomel 
is  rather  expensive,  therefore  it  is  eco¬ 
nomical  to  add  an  equal  part  Of  sub¬ 
nitrate  of  bismuth  and  powdered  alum,  if 
many  horses  have  to  be  treated. 


SILOS  at  HALF  PRICE 

My  Winter  Sale  of  Silos  is  now 
on.  I  will  allow  a  discount  of 
50%  on  all  silos  sold  this  month. 
My  silos  are  of  a  well-known 
make,  all  new  and  first-class  in 
every  way.  Built  of  the  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir,  the  most 
durable  material  used  for  silos. 
Your  neighbor  probably  bought 
one  from  me  last  year.  Ask 
him  how  he  likes  it  and  how 
much  he  saved. 


M.  L.  SMITH, 


MFRS.  ACT. 


113  Flood  Building 

MEADVILLE  PENNSYLVANIA 
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EveryPart 
built  to  weather 
the  storms.  Tight-fitting^ 
r  heavy  staves,  creosoted ;  heavy  1 
steel  hoops  with  rolled  threads;  ' 
'doors  like  safe.  Beautiful  red  cedar  roof. 

CIRCULAR  FREE 

CREAMERY  package  MFG.  CO. 

I  West  Street  Butlaud,  VS* 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


’NION  GRAINS  was  the  first  ready- 
mixed,  balanced  dairy  Tation  ever 
offered — and  it’s  always  been  known  as  the  biggest 
producer  that  ever  came  out  of  a  feed  bag. 

Big  Dairies  use  it.  The  Hershey  Chocolate  Company’s  big  herd  of  2,000 
cows  have  eaten  it  for  years  and  the  Hershey  Company  urges  all  the  farmers 
whose  milk  it  buys  to  use  it.  They  want  more  milk.  They  want  it  pro¬ 
duced  as  cheaply  as  possible.  So  they  buy  an  average  of  four  carloads  of 
Union  Grains  every  month.  And  they’re  the  kind  of  people  who  know 
whether  it  pays  or  not! 

Seventeen  years  of  experience  in  mixing  dairy  feed  goes  into  every  bag.  It’s  a  work 
of  real  experts.  You  can’t  be  sure  that  your  own  mixtures  are  the  best  you  can  do 
until  you  have  tried  Union  Grains. 


Write  (or  a  Union  Grain*  Cost  Sheet  and  know  what  dairy  (eed  actually  is  costing  yon. 

We  also  make  Ubiko  Stock  Feed,  Ubiko  Pig  Meal,  Ubiko 
Buttermilk  Egg  Mash,  Growing  Mash,  and  Scratch  Feed. 
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THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO. 


Dept.  R 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


UNION  CRAINS 


I  A  r  CMTC  WAMTtn  Active, reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 

Autn  1  j  Vf  API  I  LI/  subscriptions  for  Rural  Nkw- 
I  YORKER  in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.c.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 
or 

The  Rural  New  v  3-ker*  333  W.  3Qth  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  *‘ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
. —  ...  -  -----  —  - 


Lameness 

I  have  a  mule,  and  as  soon  as  I  work 
her  she  goes  lame  in  her  rig’ht  front  leg 
and  throws  her  leg  out  from  her  body  in 
walking.  I  have  blistered  her  shoulder, 
but  it  does  not  cure.  E.  n.  h. 

Virginia. 

A  personal  examination  is  necessary 
in  all  cases  of  mysterious  lameness,  so 
we  cannot  give  confident  advice  in  the  one 
described.  In  shoulder  lameness  the 
horse  stands  down  squarely  on  the  foot 
of  the  affected  leg.  but  has  difficulty  in 
stepping  over  an  obstacle,  and  may  drag 
the  toe.  The  foot  is  thrust  forward  if  * 
it  is  the  seat  of  the  lameness.  If  you  are 
certain  that  the  shoulder  is  the  seat  of 
the  lameness,  it  would  be  well  to  repeat 
the  blister,  provided  the  skin  has  fully 
recovered  from  the  one  first  applied.  It 
would  be  best,  of  course,  if  you  could  have 
an  expert  make  the  necessary  examina¬ 
tion  and  prescribe  appropriate  treatment 
after  locating  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 


Heaves 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  give  my  horse? 
lie  has  a  slight  symptom  of  heaves ;  oc¬ 
casionally  he  coughs  and  belches  gas  after 
drinking.  Is  pine  tar  and  raw  oil,  equal 
parts,  good  for  the  cough?  If  so,  how 
much  for  a  dose,  ai^  how  often  given? 

New  York.  s.  J.  T. 

If  the  horse  really  has  heaves,  gas  will 
be  expelled  from  the  rectum  during  sp^Us 
of  coughing,  and  a  double,  bellows-like 
action  of  the  abdomen  will  be  noticed  at 
the  flanks.  A  heavey  horse  can  inhale 
air  normally,  but  cannot  exhale  it  with¬ 
out  help  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which 
action  causes  the  heaving  characteristic 
of  the  disease.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  pine  tar  and  oil,  given  in  lialf-ounce 
doses  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  allay 
cough,  is  fairly  effective  for  the  purpose, 
but  confirmed  heaves  is  incurable.  Bet¬ 
ter  results  usually  are  had  from  giving  a 
half-ounce  dose  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  night  and  morning  in  a  little 
water  or  mixed  in  feed.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  active  at.  all  times,  if  neces¬ 
sary  feeding  bran  mash  or  raw  linseed 
oil  mixed  in  the  feed.  Prefer  wet  oat 
straw  or  oat  sheaves  to  hay  in  Winter, 
and  in  Summer  let  the  affected  horse  live 
on  grass.  Do  not  give  any  bulky  feed 
at  noon,  if  the  horse  has  to  work,  and 
do  not  work  him  soon  after  a  meal.  Pro¬ 
prietary  heave  remedies  also  are  useful  in 
lessening  misery  and  enabling  the  horse 
to  work. 
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The  Oleo  Question 


A  Farmer's  Wife  and  Oleo 

There  are  a  few  qu  \sfions  I  would  like 
to  ask  regarding  the  matter  of  the  rural 
eon  sumption  of  oleoma  rgiuo.  that  we  may 
<•01110  t<>  a  fair  and  logical  conclusion  as 
to  the  rights  in  the  matter: 

Should  a  farmer  coniine  his  menu  as 
far  as  possible  to  articles  of  food  raised 
or  manufactured  on  his  farm?  Should 
an  Irish  potato  grower  buy  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes?  An  apple  grower  buy  grapefruit? 
A  stock  farmer  buy  fish?  A  maker  of 
maple  syrup  sell  his  product  for  So  per 
gallon  and  use  cane  syrup  if  he  chooses? 
If  these  practice*  an  allowable,  why  dis¬ 
criminate  against  the  farmer  who  chooses 
oleo  rather  I  ban  butter  for  his  table? 

In  the  country  is  is  often  difficult  to 
find  good  dairy  butter.  Many  disiike 
creamery  butter.  Oleo  can  be  bought  at 
less  than  half  the  price — and  of  Uniform 
flavor.  It  is  cleaner  than  much  of  the 
“store”  butter.  If  children  and  adults 
drink  milk  as  they  should — at  least  a 
quart,  apiece  each  day — they  will  be  as 
well  nourished  as  though  they  got  their 
vitamines  in  butter.  I  make  and  sell 
butter  we  do  not  use  margarine,  but  if 
anyone  feeds  In*  would  rather  spend  his 
money  on  one  article  of  food  rather  than 
another.  I  can't,  see  that  if  is  any  of  my 
business.  If  butter  is  eventually  crowded 
>mt,  by  oleo  (which  if  won’t  be!),  we  can 
do  something  else.  If  everyone  used  twice 
his  customary  amount  of  milk  and  cut 
out  butter,  it  would  he  an  easier  way  to 
market  that,  product,  and  save  lots  of 
work.  Perhaps  the  slognu  may  some¬ 
time  he — butter  for  the  rich  man,  hut 
milk  for  all ! 

Seriously,  why  should  we  light  one  an¬ 
other  anyway?  lines  not  all  our  food 
come  from  the  soil?  For  example,  we 
keep  poultry.  Should  we  object  because 
Tilt:  It.  X.-Y.  prints  recipes  for  eggless 
cakes?  Or  a  cake  recipe  that  calls  for 
Frisco  instead  of  the  butter  of  bygone 
days?  Let  us  unite  in  lighting  adultera¬ 
tion  and  misrepresentation  in  all  food 
products,  but  leave  people  to  decide  for 
themselves  on  measures  of  economy. 

Genesee  Go..  X.  Y.  ytiis.  j.  C.  G. 

I{.  X.-Y. — We  can  see  little  force  to  the 
comparisons  between  potatoes,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  etc.  These  are  all  genuine  farm 
products — natural  and  not  in  any  way 
counterfeits  or  substitutes.  We  can  see 


no  fair  comparison  between  using  cane 
syrup  or  maple,  and  using  butter  or  oleo 
— except  when  the  syriq  >  are  adulterated. 
In  this  discussion  we  are  quite  willing 
to  let  our  readers  get  legothcr  and  settle 
it  in  their  own  way.  Let  them  under¬ 
stand  the  question  fully  and  then  decide. 

Who  Are  the  Selfish  Folks? 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
discussions  in  Tin-:  It.  X.-Y.  as  to  the  use 
of  oleo,  particularly  among  dairymen.  I 
think  .T.  !>..  Connecticut,  is  pretty  sound 
in  In's  arguments,  and  we  consider  that 
“what  we  shall  eat.  or  wherewithal  we 
shall  he  clothed.  '  is  :i  matter  of  individual 
choice,  and  no  concern  of  other  people,  to 
he  called  in  question  for  .sentiment.  This 
may  be  all  right,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
admirable  to  follow,  but  it  cuts  no  great 
figure  in  ordinary  lines  of  trade.  True, 
dairymen  as  well  as  the  vast  army  of 
farmers  who  follow  a  diversified  rule  of 
operation,  are  facing  hard  conditions,  and 
for  their  own  interests  are  forced  to  go 
slow  in  following  out  vain  theories.  As  a 
rule,  we  judge  they  arc  as  free  from  sel¬ 
fishness  as  any  other  class,  and  even 
more  so.  and  they  put  in  more  hard  bouts 
to  secure  a  dollar  than  most  of  the  toilers 
in  other  pursuits.  They  are  willing  to 
live  and  let.  live,  but,  like  all  the  rest, 
they  are  not.  yet  educated  up  to  the  exalt¬ 
ed  standard  of  voluntarily  making  un¬ 
reasonable  sacrifices  to  help  out  other 
people’s  interests. 

Now,  as  to  oleo.  we  all  a*linit  its  use 
vastly  affects  the  butter  trade,  being  used 
most  extensively  in  town  and  city,  and, 
possibly,  if  some  of  these  people  who  de¬ 
precate  its  use,  were  obliged  to  pay  $1 
a.  pound  and  even  more  for  butter,  as  they 
would  be  obliged  to  do  save  for  this  sub¬ 
stitute.  they  might  >ing  a  less  plaintive 
song  against  oleo.  More  in  this  locality 
several  brands  of  this  substitute  are  kept 
in  stock  at  the  stores,  some  fairly  good, 
some  indifferent:  several  grades  of  “nut 
butter,”  which  the  children  seem  to  relish, 
and  which  answers  for  making  sand¬ 
wiches,  etc.  Again,  there  are  other 
brands,  tasteless.  white-livered  com¬ 
pounds.  along  with  which  comes  a  little 
pack  of  coloring  matter,  which  must-  be 
worked  through  the  package  to  give  it  any 
semblance  to  butter  whatever. 

But  there  is  one  brand  on  the  market 


which  the  writer  makes  bold  to  admit  he 
uses  in  his  own  family,  even  though  he 
owns  a  dozen  or  more  cows,  and  we  deem 
it  the  best  of  all  the  substitutes  we  have 
ever  filled  iu  with.  It  lias  a  pleasant 
flavor,  fairly  good  color  (better  of  both 
than  we  often  see  iu  some  homemade 
dairy  articles  iu  Winter),  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  consumer  would  hardly  be  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  genuine  article;  it 
might  bother  an  expert  if  lie  were  blind¬ 
fold,  to  detect  l he  difference.  For  cook¬ 
ing  purposes  the  true  article  is  prefer¬ 
able  :  for  ordinary  table,  use  this  .substi¬ 
tute  fills  (lie  bill  with  satisfaction,  though 
lacking  somewhat  in  high  color,  though 
it.  shows  up  fairly  well  in  this  respect, 
without,  remodeling.  And  if  we  can  effect 
a  saving  of  20c  per  lb.,  as  at  present,  by 
its  use,  we  do  not  feel  obligated  to  dis¬ 
card  it  and  listen  to  other  people’s  advice 
in  order  to  help  out  the  butter  consump¬ 
tion.  and  would  get  no  thanks  for  it  if 
we  did.  Some  people  Inconsiderately  argue 
that  oleo  and  all  its  co-relative  products 
should  be  prohibited  from  the  markets; 
but  its  manufacture  and  sale  are  legiti¬ 
mate,  if  honestly  conducted,  and  were 
they  eliminated  entirely  no  doubt  butter 
would  soar  lo  upwards  of  $1  per  lb. 
)\  bile  Tine  U.  X.-Y.  in  an  editorial  sets 
down  dairymen  who  use  oleo  as  narrow 
and  selfish,  I  apprehend  that  those  of  this 
class  who  abstain  from  it  would  forego 
their  conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to 
selfishness  and  grab  up  the  uttermost  far¬ 
thing  obtainable  on  butter  prices,  even 
thougli  they  soared  to  the  skies,  and  one- 
half  the  population  were  obliged  to  go 
without  altogether  through  lack  of  means 
to  buy.  Moreover.  I  know  all  competition 
hurts,  but  we  all  get  it  in  some  form, 
and  may  as  well  take  it  philosophically 
and  without  grumbling.  Anyhow,  in  the 
ordinary  lines  of  trade  one  person’s  losses 
work  for  another's  gain.  And  regarding 
(his  assumption  that  for  a  dairyman  to 
use  oleo  looks  ‘‘narrow  and  selfish,”  we 
conceive  the  argument  has  a  pretty  flimsy 
foundation  to  support  it,  if  it  has  any  at 
all.  Whim  reduced  to  its  final  analysis  it 
only  fastens  a  still  worse  stigma  on  the 
group  who  oppose  it.  who  by  their  own 
admission  confess  their  sole  object  is  to 
boost  up  prices  and  aggrandize  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  economize  in  the  bill  of  fare. 
If  Ibis  is  not  selfishness,  pure  and  unadul¬ 
terated.  on  their  part,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  have  some  competent  authority  define 
it.  o.  w. 

Oak  Hill.  X.  Y. 

K.  X.-Y. — We  print  this  ill  order  (h  it 
our  readers  may  have  the  exact  point  of 
view  of  those  who  use  oleo.  II  is  quite 


M 

easy  to  see  where  such  ail  argument  will 
lead  to. 


The  Use  of  Oleo  by  Farmers 

I  The  following  reports  are  made  by 
farm  women  in  Franklin  County,  Mass., 
in  response  to  letters  cut  out  by  the 
Comity  Agent. J 

“It  is  not  generally  used.  There  is 
more  call  for  dairy  butter.  Last  Winter 
there  were  about  10  families  out.  of  1.50 
who  used  oleo.  It  is  even,  smaller  this 
year." 

“About  5  per  cent,  of  the  farm  women 
i>f  my  acquaintance  have  used  it.  but  n'bt 
to  any  extent.  They  bought  if  because 
poor  butter  costs  so  much  more  than 
oleo.  When  they  can  buy  fjood  butter 
they  w  ill  pay  the  price.” 

“I  find  that  nearly  every  farm  woman 
makes  at.  least,  what  butter  the  family 
use.  Our  groeeryman  thinks  he  sells 
about  one-third  as  much  oleo  as  butter, 
and  as  he  takes  orders  at  nearly  all  the 
farms  far  and  near,  I  think  be  would 
know.” 

“1  know  of  none  among  my  farm 
women  acquaintances  who  use  it  in  place 
of  butter  except  occasionally  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity.” 

‘T  have  interviewed  20  families  in  the 
town,  and  found  that  six  out  of  the  20 
used  oleo  altogether;  one  used  it  part  of 
the  time,  just  as  it  happened,  and  the 
rest  used  butter.” 

“To  my  knowledge  t  here  is  no  one 
here  who  uses  oleo.  I  have  just  talked 
with  our  one  and  only  storekeeper,  and 
lie  does  not  carry  it.  so  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  approximately  the  number  of  women 
who  use  it  here  is  zero.” 

‘‘There  is  only  one  family  here  that 
uses  oleo.  out  nf  15  or  Itj  iif  my  acquaint¬ 
ances.” 

“I  spoke  t"  our  local  storekeeper  and 
he  tells  me  that  he  sells  one  pound  of 
oleo  to  every  two  pounds!  of  butter.  I 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  farm  women  use  oleo 
to  some  extent.” 

Each  one  "f  these  replies  is  from  a 
different  town  and  represent  various  con¬ 
ditions  from  the  hill  towns,  to  the  larger 
towns  of  the  valley.  I  think  these  were 
sufficient,  to  show  that  the  use  of  oleo  in 
our  back  towns,  where  the  farmers  keep 
cows  and  make  cream,  is  very  limited 
indeed,  while  in  our  larger  centers,  where 
the  farmers  mostly  send  milk  and  pur¬ 
chase  in  rhe  larger  markets,  there  is 
some  use  of  oleo  by  the  farmers’  families, 
but  this  is  not  very  extensive,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  p  d'er  to  use  good  butter  when 
they  can  get  it. 


CONSUMERS’ 

Fair  Price  List 

FOR  JANUARY  SHIPMENT 

Issued  by 


International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 


Inti.  Climax  Dairy  Feed 

(l21/2%  Protein,  4%  Fat) 
Better  Than  Oats. 

Columbus 

District 

$36.00 

N.  York 
and  Pa. 
District 

$38.50 

New 

England 

District 

$39.00  . 

lutl.  Special  Dairy  Feed 

(15  to  1(5%  Protein,  4^% 
Fat.)  Worth  $10  to  $15 
per  ton  above  grain  or 
wheat  feeds  for  dairy  use. 

$39.50 

$42.00 

$42.60 

Inti.  Ready  Ration 

(20%  Protein,  5%  Fat) 
A  Complete  Balanced  Ra¬ 
tion. 

$48.50 

$51.00 

$51.60 

Inti.  Diamond  Dairy  Feed 

(24%  Protein,  5%  Fat) 
Guaranteed  Best  You  Can 
Buy. 

. 

$52.00 

$54.50 

$55.00 

IMPORTANT! 

International  Dealers  can  now  supply  Dairy¬ 
men  in  various  districts  with  International  Feeds 
at  above  fair  prices.  Why  pay  more  for  ordinary 
mixed  feeds  that  produce  less  milk.  See  your 
dealer.  Insist  on  International  "^eeds.  Satisfactory 
feeding  results  positively  guaranteed  by  us. 

Live  Agents  Wanted  at  Every  Point  Where  International 
Feeds  Are  Not  on  Sale.  Quick  shipments.  Price  Discounts. 

Minimum  Car  Load  Shipment,  25  Tons. 

Terms,  Cash  When  Feed  Arrives. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Farm 

Country 


HOMES 


Beautiful 

Economical 


“How  beautiful !  Think,  how  econom¬ 
ical  !”\s  what  every  builder  of  a  Bennett 
Better-Built,  Ready-Cut  Home  says. 

In  appearance  and  convenience,  each 
home  delights  the  beauty-loving  woman; 
in  quality  and  economy,  it  satisfies  the 
practical-minded  man. 

That  is  why — wonderful  values  for  their 
low  prices — these  lived  in  and  tested 
homes  are  springing  up  everywhere. 

Save  $300  to  $800  and 
YVeeks  of  Time 

The  choicest  lumber  available — from 
one  of  the  foremost  lumber  markets — is 
furnished  you  at  wholesale  prices. 
This  lumber,  accurately  cut  and  finished 
in  double-quick  time  by  high-powered 
automatic  machinery — is  sent  to  you 
ready  to  set  up  without  sawing  on  the 
job.  No  architect’s  fee. 


An  important  advantage  of  this  econom¬ 
ical  method  of  building  is,  you  can  go 
right  to  your  lot  with  The  Bennett  Book 
of  Homes  and  pick  out  the  right  home 
for  that  exact  spot. 

The  Material  for  Your  House 
Furnished  COMPLETE 

From  ready-cut  finest  lumber,  down  to 
the  last  coat  of  paint.  No  guess-work 
— no  extras — no  delays. 

Book  of  Over  60  Fine  Designs 

Ranging  from  perfect  little  cottages  and  in¬ 
viting  bur.galow9  to  picturesque  colonials. 
Don’t  build  without  first  seeing  this  beautiful 
Bennett  Book  of  Homes  with  photographs, 
descriptions,  facts  and  figures  for  comparison 
and  consideration.  Don’t  wait — send  the  ■*> 
coupon  today — NOW.  ^ 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

Makers  of  Bennett  Homes 

3010  Main  St..  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 


BENNETT  HOMES,  3010  Main  St.,  N.Tonawanda,N.Y. 


Gentlemen ;  —  Enclosed  please  find  20ff  (foreign 
countries,  $1.00)  for  Catalog  No.  301. 


Name . 

Street . 

Town . State 


Ws  Guarantee 
Perfect  Satisfaction 
or  Money  Back 


so  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Farm  Mechanics 


Engine  for  Pumping 

Can  you  tell  me  what  size  gas  engine 
I  would  need  to  force  water  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  40  ft.  208  ft.  away  with  a  rotary 
pump  with  2-in.  intake  and  1%-in.  out- 
take?  It  has  a-  pulley  9%  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter,  speed  not  to  exceed  400  revolutions 
per  minute.  We  have  an  apparatus  to 
turn  it  by  hand,  but  it  is  au  awful  job. 

Maryland.  F-  t-  c. 

A  pump  of  the  size  given  should  dis¬ 
charge  about  50  gallons  per  minute  when 
running  at  200  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  approxi¬ 
mately  400  lbs.  of  water  raised,  in  this 
case  to  a  height  of  40  ft.  in  one  minute, 
disregarding  the  distance  that  the  pump 
may  be  above  the  source  of  water  sup¬ 
ply.  Adding  to  this  the  force  required  to 
ovei'come  the  friction  in  the  horizontal 
run  of  pipe  the  use  of  at  least  a  two-liorse- 
power  engine  is  indicated.  An  engine  of 
this  size,  if  equipped  with  a  5-iu.  pulley 
and  run  at  500  revolutions  per  minute 
would  drive  the  pump  about  250  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute. 

If  the  engine  was  to  be  used  for  other 
work  as  well  as  pumping  it  would  be 
well  to  get  a  larger  size,  as  it  would 
pump  the  water,  unless  so  large  as  to  be 
wasteful  for  use  at  such  small  work,  and 
could  handle  other  jobs  as  well.  A  four- 
horsepower  makes  a  very  handy  size 
around  the  average  farm.  R-  h.  s. 


Door  for  Root  Cellar 

In  buildings  having  stone  walls,  such 
as  potato  cellars,  icehouse,  etc.,  the  doors 
are  usually  eet  in  as  far  as  possible  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather,  and  some¬ 
times  because  the  door  frame  is  made 
secure  from  the  inside.  Ordinary  doors, 
however,  set  in  this  manner  cannot  be 


Adjustable  Door  for  Root  Cellar 


opened  flush  against  the  building,  thus 
making  it  impossible  to  drive  up  close. 
This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  door  “double-jointed.”  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
material  used  in  making  that  part  of  the 
door  should  be  somewhat  heavier  than 
that  used  in  the  rest  of  the  door. 

New  Jersey.  r.  a.  wellnttz. 


Water  Power  Arrangement 

I  have  a  7-ft.  head  of  water  and  am 
thinking  of  putting  in  a  email  overshot 
waterwheel  to  attach  to  pump.  1  have  a 
30-gallon  range  boiler  for  air  chamber, 
and  would  pump  water  to  house.  The 
idea  is  that,  when  the  pipes  are  pumped 
full  the  wheel  could  not  fill  it  and  would 
stop  till  the  pressure  was  released  or 
used.  Then  the  wheel  would  start  to 
pump  again.  By  always  running  on  the 
same  amount  of  water  the  wheel  should 
always  pull  the  same.  Would  this  work? 

Pennsylvania.  rr.  L.  b. 

The  overshot  wheel  lends  itself  admir¬ 
ably  to  this  purpose  where  a  small  stream 
is  so  located  that  it  can  be  utilized  for 
driving  the  wheel.  The  writer  would  ex¬ 
pect  trouble,  however,  in  the  attempt  to 
use  the  arrangement  described.  There 
would  probably  be  difficulty  in  securing 
an  even  flow  of  water  to  the  wheel  at  all 
times,  and  even  if  this  could  be  brought 
about  there  would  likely  be  trouble  from 
freezing  while  the  wheel  and  pump  were 
standing  idle  with  waste  water  flowing 
over  the  wheel. 

It  would  seem  that  a  better  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  to  use  a  small  gravity 
tank  at  the  house  with  the  waste  piped 
to  the  barn,  or  to  place  a  relief  valve  in 
the  line  between  the  pneumatic  tank  and 
the  pump.  This  valve  should  be  set  to 
maintain  the  pressure  desired  and  within 
the  capacity  of  the  wheel,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  this  either  piped  to  the  barn 
or  into  a  drain  as  desired,  the  wheel  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  operate  continuously  in 
either  case.  In  some  cases  wires  are 
arranged  permitting  the  gate  of  the 
wheel  to  be  controlled  from  the  house, 
starting  and  stopping  it  as  the  need 
arises. 


If  the  source  of  drinking  water  is  so 
located  that  a  slight  fall  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  a  double-acting  ram  could  be  used, 
using  water  from  the  stream  to  operate 
it,  and  pumping  water  to  the  house 
from  the  spring  for  drinking  purposes. 

R.  H.  s. 


Quicksand  in  Spring 

I  had  a  very  good  spring  for  many 
years,  and  was  never  bothered  with 
quicksand  until  last  week ;  I  found  my 
spring  full  of  it.  Is  there  any  way  to 
hold  back  the  sand?  I  have  lots  of  water. 
The  spring  is  imbedded  in  rocks  18  in. 
deep.  If  I  build  the  walls  higher  around 
will  the  volume  of  water  keep  the  sand 
back?  J.  B. 

New  York. 

Trouble  with  quicksand  is  very  hard  to 
overcome,  and  I  am  offering  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  suggestions  only.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  control  its  flow,  as  it  will  go 
almost  anywhere  that  water  will.  If  the 
spring  is  large  enough  it  may  be  possible 
to  clean  it  out  and  sink  a  tight  curb 
around  the  sides  with  an  open  bottom, 
similar  to  a  headless  barrel,  concrete  be¬ 
ing  preferable  for  the  purpose,  however. 


The  bottom  of  this  curb  is  then  filled 
with  fine  gravel  and  the  water  permitted 
to  work  up  through  it.  the  purpose  of  the 
gravel  being  to  act  as  a  coarse  filter  and 
hold  the  quicksand  in  check. 

A  manufactured  device  known  as  a 
Layne  strainer  is  sometimes  used  in  wrells 
where  quicksand  bothers.  This  consists 
of  a  tube  perforated  with  round  holes  and 
covered  with  a  winding  of  wire.  The 
wire  has  a  triangular  cross  section  and 
is  wound  on  with  the  flat  side  out.  The 
idea  is  to  present  a  smooth  surface  to  the 
sand  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  larger 
water  passage  just  beneath  the  surface, 
permitting  the  water  to  enter  the  inside 
of  the  tube  more  readily.  R.  h.  s. 


Bringing  Water  to  House 

I  have  a  bubbling  spring  2.000  ft.  from 
my  barn.  I  am  delivering  water  now  to 
a  5,000-gallon  concrete  tank,  pumping  by 
gasoline.  The  lift  from  spring  to  tank  is 
about  40  ft.  Would  a  windmill  deliver 
water  to  my  tank  if  we  planted  it  at  the 
spring?  What  kind  of  a  pump  would  be 
required?  c.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

There  arc  so  many  factors  left  undeter¬ 
mined  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
you  anything  like  a  definite  reply.  The 
distance  that  the  water  is  pumped  to  the 
storage  tank,  the  quantity  of  wTater 
pumped  per  hour,  the  capacity  of  the 
pump  used,  the  size  of  the  discharge  pipe, 
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have  not  been  given.  These  are  all  fa<s* 
tors  that  affect  the  power  required  for 
operation  very  considerably. 

It  is  probable,  though,  that  an  S-ft. 
windmill,  if  so  installed  as  to  get  the  full 
effect  of  the  wind,  would  operate  the  sys¬ 
tem.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  a  windmill  works  only  when  the 
wind  blows  at  a  certain  velocity,  the  exact 
velocity  depending  upon  the  load  on  the 
mill.  When  operating  in  a  light  breeze 
it  will  always  stop  on  the  hardest  part  of 
the  stroke  and  will  then  require  quite  a 
breeze  to  start  it  again,  so  that  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  windmill  system  a  large  storage 
should  be  provided,  sufficient  to  carry 
over  at  least  three  days. 

If  the  gas  engine  system  is  working 
satisfactorily  it  would  seem  best  to  con¬ 
tinue  it.  The  cost  for  fuel  for  pumping 
alone  is  very  little ;  water  can  be  pumped 
as  needed,  and  in  every  way  the  system 
is  more  completely  under  control.  There 
are  many  conditions,  such  as  furnishing 
water  for  cattle  in  a  pasture,  where  a 
windmill  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  but  for  a  building  supply  an  en¬ 
gine  driven  system  is,  to  my  mind,  supe¬ 
rior. 

If  you  still  desire  to  use  the  windmill 
for  power,  your  best  procedure  would  be 
to  get  the  factors  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  missing  and  send  them  direct  to 
the  concern  you  are  thinking  of  purchas¬ 
ing  from  and  get  their  definite  recommen¬ 
dations.  There  will  then  be  no  chance 
for  misunderstanding.  R.  H.  S. 


The HoWuPith 
Self-Adjusting 
Hitch 


Built  for  the  Fordson  Tractoi* 


YOUR  Fordson  needs  a  plow  with  self-adjusting  hitch. 

That’s  one  of  the  original  and  important  features  of  the 
No.  40— the  plow  that  John  Deere  built  for  the  Fordson. 
Because  of  this  hitch,  the  No.  40  automatically  maintains  proper 
line  of  draft  as  depth  is  varied  with  the  depth  lever.  Bottoms  always  have 
the  proper  suction— “no  nosing  in”,  no  “hopping  out”,  no  “bumpy”  furrows. 

JOHN  DEERE  N?40 

The  PLOW  with  the  SELF-ADJUSTING  HITCH 


Any  plow  for  use 
with  the  Fordson 
needs  a  self-adjust¬ 
ing  hitch.  Only  the 
John  Deere  No.  40 
has  this  hitch. Note 
the  illustration 
above  showing; 
how  the  hitch  of 
the  No.  40  auto¬ 
matically  adjusts 
itself  to  the  proper 
line  of  draft  as 
depth  is  varied 
with  the  depth 
lever. 


The  self-adjusting  hitch  goes  with 
unusual  light  weight  and  light  draft 
plus  great  strength  in  making  the 
John  Deere  No.  40,  “the  plow  that 
fits  the  Fordson”. 

Built  of  John  Deere  New- 
Process  Steel,  the  No.  40  is  lighter 
than  the  average  horse-drawn  sulky; 
and  it  has  tremendous  strength  to 
withstand  severe  plowing  strains. 

Beams  are  guaranteed  not  to 
bend  or  break. 

Pulls  extremely  light — Because, 
of  proper  line  of  draft  at  all  times, 
the  scouring  qualities  and  general 
high  grade  construction  of  its  genu¬ 
ine  John  Deere  bottoms,  light 
weight  and  the  rigidity  of  its  frame, 
the  No.  40  is  exceptionally  light 
draft.  It’s  a  real  fuel  saver. 


Simple,  Positive,  Power  Lift- 
lifting  parts  move  only  when  plow 
is  being  raised  or  lowered— prac¬ 
tically  no  wear. 

Does  High  Grade  Work.  The 

genuine  John  Deere  bottoms  insure 
good  turning,  scouring  and  pulver¬ 
izing.  They  do  the  work  the  way 
you  want  it  done.  You  can  get  your 
No.  40  equipped  with  John  Deere 
bottoms  of  the  shape  and  type  to 
suit  your  soil. 

Get  Acquainted  with  the  No.  40.  You 

will  find  it  is  the  plow  your  Fordson  'ieeds. 
Remember,  the  plow  is  the  “bu.:'ne33 
end”  of  the  tractor  plowing  outfit-  fh^ 
tractor  furnishes  power;  the  plow  ..pp  ies 
that  power  in  making  the  seed  bed.  Be 
sure  to  get  a  good  plow  for  your  Fordson. 
Write  today  for  a  folder  describing  the 
John  Deere  No.  40. 


Get  This 
Free  Book 

“Better  Farm  Implements” 
—114  pages— describes  fuU 
line  of  high  grade  farm 
implements  and  machin¬ 
ery— gives  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  implement 
operation.  Write  for  it 
today.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline.  Ill.  Ask  for 
Package  .’-437. 


JOHN 


MOLINE.  ILL ' 


DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 
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S|||  Get  the  beauty  and  dura-'Oii' 
gp|  bility  of  tile  in  the  Lansingr  '?• 
Z&iM  “ship-lap”  block.  Ends  over-  V 
j|||  lap  —  extended  shoulders  top  and  ' 
bottom— less  mortar  exposed,  bet- 
fell;  ter  settling  of  silage— less  chance 
Bp|  for  frost,  better  looking  silo,  blocks 
|s23!  uniform  in  shade.  Stronger  walls. 
S|!|  Notched  ends  on  blocks  prevent 
mortar  from  slipping.  Twistedsteel 
jgD|l  reinforcing.  Steel  hip  roof— steel 
s|y  or  tile  chute — fire  proof.  Write 
W  for  Catalog.  J 

J  J.  M.  Preston  Company  / 
Dept.  329  ,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories:  New  Brighton,  Pa.;  A%-M 
Unchsville,  O.;  Brazil,  Xnd.;  jSS&giti 
Fort  Dodge,  la.  ^ 


Increase  the 
Value  of 
Your  Farm 
With  a  Silo 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  best  heavy 
okk  strains  of  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  within  1,200 
miles  guaranteed.  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


PENN-POST  HOTEL  and  ANNEX 


304  30G  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  City.  5  minutes  from 
anywhere.  Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station  and  General 
Post  office.  Newly  opened.  Furnished  exclusively  by 
Wanamaker.  Well  heated  up-to-date  rooms.  Steam,  tub 
and  shower  baths.  Transients,  >1.50  up.  Permanent,  48 
up.  lteservations  by  wire  or  mail.  Telephone 5i4  Chelsea. 


Representative  Local  Agents  Wanted 

in  Unoccupied  territory  for  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Central  Pennsylvania.  Communicate  with 

Godfrey  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Go.,  Newark,  N.d. 


For  Sale-Dairy,  Fruit,  Poultry  and  Boarding  House 

Torino  iu  t,lc  Catskills.  Any  size  at  the  right,  price. 

railllS  HENRY  RAUCH.  S04  lllll.ld.  iv«„  Jamah.,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  99. 


FOK  SALE — Finest  white  clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey,  in  f.O-lb.  cans;  packed  two 
cans  per  ease:  price  f.  o.  I),  my  station  $24. (X) 
per  case.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  0. 


SAUSAGE,  Homemade,  for  sale — 30c  lb.,  de¬ 
livered  parcel  post.  ALLAN  NORTON,  Ash- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Two  14-inch  bottom  tractor  plow; 

one  tandem  disk  harrow  for  8-l(!  traetor. 
A.  J.  MAHONEY,  Box  8(>,  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  for  sale;  two  cars  green,  leafy,  sec¬ 
ond  cutting;  two  cars  mixed,  half  each  Tim¬ 
othy.  Alfalfa.  W.  A.  WITHftOW,  Route  4, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cement  blocking  machine  and  con¬ 
crete  mixer.  JOSEPH  BARTKE,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8-h.p.  steam  boiler,  with  engine 
and  water  pump;  price  $250.  JOSEPH 
BARTKE,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


SALE  or  EXCHANGE — Eight-bottle  enclosed 
Babcock  tester;  perfect  condition;  new  value, 
over  $20;  no  use;  want  honey  extractor  or  offers. 
JESSE  NEWELL,  Girard,  Ill. 


Any  Demand  for  Poultry  Crates 

We  have  a  very  good  poultry  crate  of 
hardwood  construction,  and-  as  we  are 
contemplating  making  it  for  the  market 
would  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  much 
demand  for  crates,  and  if  so,  at  what 
source  it  is?  It  would  hardly  seem  good 
business  policy  to  make  any  number  of 
these  till  we  know  more  about  the  demand 
for  them.  We  are  able  to  make  a  good, 
strong  crate  that  we  can  sell  for  about 
.$2.25,  which  we  believe  is  somewhat  be¬ 
low  the  present  market  price.  We  make 
them  from  left-over  stock  from  our  reg¬ 
ular  line  of  work.  N.  c.  B. 

Milford,  N.  II. 

I  gather  from  the  above  that  this  in¬ 
quirer  wishes  to  make  the  ordinary  crates 
that  live  fowls  are  shipped  in  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  big  cities,  and  to  learn  where 
to  sell  them.  Of  course,  the  demand  is 
from  those  who  have  live  poultry  to  ship, 
and  I  know  of  no  way  to  reach  them  ex¬ 
cept  by  advertising.  The  quantity  of  live 
poultry  brought  into  the  Now  York  mar¬ 
ket  each  week  is  astonishing.  It  aver¬ 
ages  much  more  than  100  carloads  a 
week.  Last  week  it  was  214  carloads. 
This  takes  a  great  many  crates,  but  the. 
empty  crates  are  returned  to  the  ship¬ 
pers — at  least  mine  always  were — and 
the  commercial  crate  is  so  stiffened  with 
wires  that  it  may  be  used  many  times. 
The  big  shippers  usually  send  out  teams 
into  the  country  to  collect  the  live  poul¬ 
try-  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  to 
obtain  from  wholesale  dealers  in  live 
poultry  the  names  of  the  big  shippers, 
then  to  send  a  salesman  with  sample  and 
prices.  After  connection  was  once  estab¬ 
lished,  the  goods  and  prices  being  satis¬ 
factory,  the  trade  would  be  started.  There 
would  be  quite  a  business  in  furnishing 
shipping  coops  for  breeding  stock,  single 
birds,  pairs,  trios  and  half-dozen  hens  and 
cockerels.  The  sizes  these  coops  must  he 
obtained  at  express  office.  The  agents 
are  very,  strict  now  against  overcrowding 
the  birds.  george  a.  cosgrove. 

The  200-egg  Duck 

We  read  much  nowadays  of  200,  250 
and  300-egg  hens,  hut  little,  if  anything, 
about  ducks  that  are  record  layers.  Of 
course  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain 
individual  records  from  ducks,  because 
ducks  cannot  be  trap-nested,  but  the  duck 
man  might  steal  a  march  on  the  hen  man 
and,  instead  of  attempting  individual  rec¬ 
ords,  work  for  a  flock  record — a  record, 
let  ns  say,  to  start  with,  of  200  eggs  per 
year,  per  duck,  flock  average.  Such  a  rec¬ 
ord  is  possible,  because  ducks  are  pro¬ 
lific  layers,  notwithstanding  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  denounced  as  such.  Feed  them  as 
you  feed  your  hens  and  it  will  be  a  neck 
and  neck  race  which  will  shell  out  the 
most  eggs  in  a  year.  The  average  duck 
won’t  eat  more  food,  either,  than  the  av¬ 
erage  hen,  for  all  that  ducks  are  such 
voracious  eaters. 

Some  years  ago  we  kept  a  flock  of  In¬ 
dian  Runners  that  averaged  103  2/3  eggs 
in  exactly  mouths.  They  were 

hatched  July  25,  started  to  lay  February 
IS,  and  kept  at  it  until  October  3.  They 
laid  more  eggs  afterwards,  bringing  up 
the  average  to  100  5/9  by  November  5, 
when  the  whole  flock  was  sold.  We  are 
convinced  that  there  were  some  ducks  in 


CHESTNUT  fence  posts,  any  quantity  or  any 
size;  round  or  split;  sample  of  wood  by  mail. 
THOMAS  W.  RANDALL,  River  Edge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Beernan  garden  traetor.  $150;  good 
second-hand;  most  tools  that  are  needed  for 
garden  culture.  J.  F.  GARRETSON,  Bound 
Brook.  N.  J.  " 


WANTED — Power  sprayer,  suitable  for  20-aere 
orchard;  Friend  or  Bean.  BOX  092,  Newtown, 
.Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Thrashers’  belt,  75  foot,  made  end¬ 
less,  0  inches  wide,  4  ply;  used  to  fill  three 
silos:  first  check  for  $35  takes  it.  W.  EDGAR 
WOODS,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  traction  power  ditcher; 

nearly  new.  Any  individual  or  organization 
interested  communicate  with  SENECA  POWER 
DITCHER  CO.,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  ALFALFA  for  sale;  buy  now.  IRVING 
HAWKINS,  General  Delivery,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Brooder  house  man  on  a  large  duck 
farm;  must  he  a  careful,  thorough  workman, 
capable  of  handling  large  propositions;  married 
man  preferred;  please  give  full  particulars  iu 
first  letter.  A.  J.  HALLOCK,  Speonk,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Big  Bull  traetor,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  $225.00;  J.  I.  Case  2-bottom  plow,  $60.00; 
tractor  manure  spreader,  .nearly  new,  $100.00; 
Mann  power  bone  grinder,  little  used,  $25.00; 
Prairie  State  390-egg  incubator,  $40.00,  and 
Junior  coal  brooder,  $20.00;  Chalmers  3-ton 
truck.  $150.00.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  water  power  gristmill,  equipped 
for  making  wheat  flour,  roller  process,  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  and  corn  products;  an  exchange 
stock  feed  mill  doing  good  business;  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  miller;  only  those  meaning  business 
need  apply.  BOX  232,  Hillsboro,  Bel, 


that  flock  that  easily  could  have  over¬ 
reached  their  quota,  if  they  had  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so  in  their  7*/j  mouths  of 
laying. 

These  ducks  were  not  bred  to  lay ; 
their  egg  yield  was  not  influenced  by  any 
inherited  laying  tendency.  They  laid  so 
well  because  we  fed  them  a  forcing  ra¬ 
tion,  and  because  they  could  roam  at  will 
over  swamps  and  meadow  lands,  and  had 
constant  access  to  a  stream  of  running 
water.  Their  feed  consisted  of  a  wet 
mash  once  a  day  of  bran,  middlings,  corn 
chop  and  beef  scraps,  and  one  meal  per 
day  of  whole  corn.  Grit  and  green  food 
they  picked  up  on  their  range,  except  that 
they  had  a  box  of  oyster  shells  in  their 
night  quarters.  They  were  great  forag¬ 
ers.  but  never  failed  to  return  home  for 
their  evening  meal.  The  next  year  we 
kept  a  flock  of  Pekins.  These  began  to 
lay  on  Christmas  Day,  and  laid  until  the 
first  week  of  the  following  December.  We 
had  duck  eggs  every  month  of  the  year 
The  Pekins  consumed  more  food  than  the 
Runners,  hut,  to  compensate,  thev  laid 
almost  as  many  eggs,  and  eggs,  too,  of 
far  greater  size. 

Two  hundred  eggs  per  year,  flock  aver¬ 
age,  is  after  all  not  such  a  remote  figure 
to  work  for.  Food,  environment  and 
heredity  are  the  factors  determining  its 
attainment,  and  all  these  are  under  the 
control  of  the  owner  of  the  flock.  Our  In¬ 
dian  Runners,  and  perhaps  the  Pekins, 
would  undoubtedly  have  reached  tins 
mark  if  we  had  uot  sold  them  until  their 
first  laying  year  was  ended.  Anyway 
they  outstripped  our  hens  and  netted  us 
more  profit,  too.  S.  I),  BLANCH. 

Pennsylvania, 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Why  They  Lead 

i  i 

Patented 

P<j°aId£°nt  More  Unadillas  are  purchased  in  the 
East  each  year  than  of  any  two  other 
silos  made. 

The  Unadilla  leads  because  it  gives  its  purchasers 
most  silo  satisfaction.  This  satisfaction  consists  in 
perfect  silage,  made  and  kept  at  lowest  cost,  with¬ 
out  waste,  and  in  providing  most  safety  and  greatest 
convenience  in  the  daily  work. 

Send  today  for  our  catalog  describing  the  patented, 
airtight,  combination  door  and  safety  ladder,  which 
more  than  any  other  one  structural  feature  has 
given  the  Unadilla  its  leadership. 

Learn  how  early  orders  earn  extra  discounts;  how  most 
can  be  saved  on  the  purchase  price  by  ordering  now. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


Leather  PROOF 

Shoes  for  $498 

Here’s  where  we  do  the“Henry  ■ 

Ford  act.”  We’ve  slashed  the 
life  out  of  shoe  prices.  These  shoes 
are  built  to  stand  hardest  farm  use'and  abuse.  A 
stout,  splendidly  made  farm  shoe  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $4.98-.  Made  of  extra  strong  dark  brown 
leather,  specially  treated  to  resist  barnyard  acids. 
Heavy  oak  sole — brass  nailed  and  double  stitched. 
Solid  leather  heel,  brass  clinched  fastened.  Grain 
leather  inner  sole.  Solid  leather  counter.  Full  dou¬ 
ble  toe  vamp.  Full  gusset.  Extra  wide  Munson 
last.  Sizes  6  to  10}£. 


Satisfaction  Absolutely 
Guaranteed  Act.qui£kif  %°u.  ^?nt 

a  pair.  This  offer  is  lim¬ 
ited.  Remember  —  you  must  be  satisfied  that  you 
have  gotten  a  wonderful  bargain — or  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  Order — with  size  needed — 
today.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1143 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

A  Iso  get  our  offer  on  Paints,  Roofing.Crea  mSepara- 
tors.  Sewing  Machines,  Congoleum  Floor  Cover - 
ing.  Chemical  Indoor  Toilets.  Carpet  Sweepers, 
Oil  Heaters,  Washing  Machines,  Phonographs, 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces  and  Kitchen  Kabinets. 


A  Kcxlanvazop 


Trade  Mark 
Ri'ijulcred 


Direct  to  You 


lf«r!  LOOK  for  this 

ISM  :  MARK  on  the  BAG 


—it  stands  for 

GOOD 

FERTILIZER 

Booklet  free  on 
crops  you  grow. 

The  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  C0. 
Dept.  A.  Middletown.  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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In  1921  Farm  Work 

IN  1921  on  American  farms, 
more  than  ever  before,  must 
it  be  made  possible  for  one  man 
to  accomplish  more  work — for 
an  acre  to  produce  more  crops. 

High  priced  land  and  high 
priced  labor  are  but  two  of 
the  things  that  are  making  this 
necessary. 

Labor-saving  and  time-sav¬ 
ing  farm  machinery  is  going  to 
help  in  a  very  large  degree  to 
solve  this  problem. 

The  use  of  Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings  in  farm  machinery  makes  for 
more  dependable, moreeconom- 
ical  operation  and  longer  life. 

Themanufacturer  who  builds 
Hyatt  Bearings  into  his  ma¬ 
chines  is  one  that  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  quality  builder,  whose 
machines  merit  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  American  farmer. 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Tractor  Bearings  Div.,  Chicago 

Motor  Bearings  Div. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Industrial  Bearings  Div. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


al  Factory 
Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
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JllgO,  uiuiugo,  nanuuaiu,  *  aim 

at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices 
offer  ever  made.  • 


Positively  greatest 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
-r-sSiuu  Migi:  in-between  dealer's 

HHPJ5j.Hr  Fit  profit*-  Ask  for  Book 

Igjiisn  ■jTE-ll  No.  173 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing-styles. 

THE  FilWARDS  MFC.  CO.. 

123-173  •’ik*  El.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


MY| 

LOW  PRICES 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

_ l’t  neglect  to  send  for  my  New 

resin  Fence  and  Gate  Book  and  Bee  for 
yourself  how  you  can  SAVEBIG  MONEY  buying 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 

Don't  buy  any  fenco  until  you  get  thin  book  and  compare 
mypHce.oiBROWN’SHEAVYAOIDTESTGALVANlZKD 
WIRE  FENCE— tho  fence  that  rrntta  ru»t  longn— that  ■ 
otifTer  and  stronger— that  outlasts  all  others, 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

1  pay  the  freight  and  save  you 20%  to  40%.  Oyer  160  etyl»- 
Also  Gates.  Berb  Wire.  Write  for  Bargain  Book  today.  [8] 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  259  Cleveland,  0. 


Empire  MOLASSES 


THE  HENYARD 


MakeaTractorofYourCar 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  Ford  and  other  cars. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Pullford  Co.,  Box  48  C  Quincy,  Ill, 

Clean  Cows  Mean  Clean  Milk 

Long,  thick  hair  on  your  stabled  cows  catches 
dirt  and  filth;  the  most  careful  milker  can’t 
keep  it  out  of  the  milk  pail.  Clip  the  eowa 
every  three  or  four  weeks  on  flanks  and  udder; 
makes  cleaning  before  milking  a  quick,  easy 
job.  Use  the  Stewart  No.  1  Machine — runs 
easily,  lasts  a  lifetime.  Clips  horses  also.  Com¬ 
plete,  only  $14  at  your  dealer’s,  or  send  $2  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dspt.  A141,  6600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  III. 


TQAOe  MARK  Rec/srsReo  . 


jjj  Makes  milk.  Quickens  growth.  Fattens  faster.  New  York  Molasses  Company 


Reduces  costs.  Write  today  for  low  price  and  No-Risk  Trial  Offer. 


EHDSBE 


i*  30  Cbarch  St..  New  York  City 


The  Black  Jersey  Giant  Poultry 

Could  the  Hope  Farm  man  give  me 
some  detailed  information  about  Jersey 
Giants?  I  have  seen  him  refer  to  them 
several  times  and  thought  I  would  like 
to  try  them  if  he  considers  them  a  good 
bird  to  try  in  Florida.  We  have  some 
scrub  stock  down  there,  and  we  want  to 
eat  them  and  put  in  a  good  strain.  While 
here  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  great  favorite 
with  us.  I  thought  we  might  try  the 
Giants  down  there.  Are  they  as  good  as 
the  Plymouth  Rock?  M.  B.  yager. 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Black  Jersey  Giants  at  present  oc¬ 
cupy  about  the  place  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  that  the  It.  I.  Reds  did  25  years 
ago.  The  “Giants”  are  not  yet  fully 
fixed”  in  character,  but  breeders  are  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  upon  a  true  type,  and  are 
working  to  make  it  permanent.  The 
“breed”  or  strain  seems  to  have  originat¬ 
ed  in  parts  of  Central  or  Southern  New 
Jersey.  For  some  years  past  visitors  no¬ 
ticed  large  black  birds  on  many  of  the 
Jersey  farms.  They  were  generally  called 
“Giants”  by  the  farmers,  and  were  ranked 
as  good  layers  and  probably  the  largest  of 
all  “chickens.”  They  were  in  great  favor 
for  producing  capons  for  the  Philadelphia 
market.  Their  exact  origin  seems  to  be 
in  doubt.  They  simply  “appeared,”  like 
the  Red  birds  in  Rhode  Island.  Probably 
they  came  originally  from  either  the 
Black  Langshan  or  the  Black  Java, 
crossed  upon  the  ordinary  farm  poultry 
of  Central  New  Jersey.  The  strongest 
evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Black 
Java.  In  our  breeding  of  the  Giants  we 
find  about  20  per  cent  “off  color.”  They 
show  feathered  legs  in  a  few  cases,  while 
some  of  them  show  the  unmistakable  neck 
feathers  of  the  Light  Brahma.  In  one  or 
two  specimens  the  Barred  Rock  plumage 
is  noted.  With  us  about  SO  per  cent 
breed  true  in  color — a  deep  glistening | 
black.  Two  quite  distinct  types  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  own  fioek.  One  is  a  long- 
legged  rangy  bird  with  long  neck,  and 
while  young  something  of  the  shape  of  the 
old-time  “Shanghai.”  With  age  these 
lanky  birds  fill  out  and  develop  a  line, 
broad  body.  The  other  type  is  compactly 
built,  broad  aud  thick,  with  rather  short 
legs,  small  head,  short  neck  and  an  aston¬ 
ishing  development  of  breast  meat.  This 
latter,  compact  type,  is  most  desired,  and 
is  being  developed  by  most  breeders. 

The  Giants  are  without  question  the 
largest  of  all  hens.  They  seem  surpris¬ 
ingly  heavy  when  taken  in  the  hands.  The 
black  plumage  is  against  them  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  carcass,  but  for  shape  and 
disposition  of  choice  parts  of  meat  we 
have  not  seen  their  equal.  We  have  both 
Reds  and  “Rocks”  on  the  farm,  but  the 
Giants  are  clearly  superior  to  either  as 
meat  producers.  They  have  a  single 
comb,  large  and  upright.  They  are  quiet 
and  of  a  gentle  disposition,  the  hens  be¬ 
ing  good  mothers — less  inclined  to  brood¬ 
iness  than  the  Reds.  They  are  not  slug¬ 
gish  as  Brahmas,  Cochins  and  other  large 
breeds  sometimes  are.  They  lay  a  light- 
colored  brown  egg  of  good  size.  Some  of 
the  eggs  are  quite  light  in  color — there 
being  little  uniformity  in  that  respect. 
All  sorts  of  stories  are  told  about  their 
egg  production.  Some  breeders  claim  they 
surpass  the  Leghorns,  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  tried  out  in  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  There  is  a  pen  at  one  of  the  con¬ 
tests  this  year,  but  it  has  hardly  started 
yet.  With  us  the  Giants  are  not  quite 
equal  to  our  Reds  in  egg  production.  The 
pullets  are  rather  slow  to  mature,  and  do 
not  start  as  early  as  the  lighter  breeds 
do.  From  our  own  experience  we  cannot 
rate  the  Giants  high  as  egg  producers. 
They  lay  steadily  when  they  start,  and 
will  produce  a  fair  number  during  the 
season,  but  they  are  heavy  eaters  and  can¬ 
not,  in  our  opinion,  rank  with  Leghorns 
as  economical  egg  producers.  They  do 
not  need  to  in  order  to  win  a  fair  place 
in  the  poultry  world.  Their  superiority 
lies  in  meat  production,  but  we  think  they 
will,  ou  the  average,  outlay  any  of  the 
other  “big”  breeds. 

While  they  stand  confinement  well,  we 
think  their  final  place  will  be  found  on 
large  farms  where  they  can  run  at  large 
and  forage  for  most  of  their  food.  For 
this  work  we  think  they  are  unsurpassed. 
They  are  far  more  active  aud  energetic 
than  Brahmas  or  Cochins,  better  layers 
and  quicker  to  mature.  They  are  very 
hardy  and  well  able  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  found  the  eggs  rather 
low  in  fertility,  but  that  may  have  been 
due  to  special  causes,  and  not  an  inherent 
characteristic  of  the  breed. 

Some  very  wild  stories  have  been  told 
about  the  Giants,  but.  experience  has 
strained  them  for  us.  The  breed  is  not  a 
world  beater,  but  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  poultry  family.  Those  who  like  black 
color  and  who  want  a  handsome  bird,  su¬ 
perior  in  meat  production,  fair  as  a  layer, 
the  best  of  them  all  as  a  forager,  hardy, 
and  an  economical  keeper,  will  make  no 
mistake  in  trying  the  Giants.  They  will 
not  yet  breed  entirely  true  to  color  or 
type,  hut  they  are  surely  “coming,”  and 
10  years  from  now  will  be  in  a  class  by 
themselves  for  a  combination  of  egg-lay¬ 
ing  and  meat  production. 
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HOG 

‘FREE 


PROVE  at  our  risk  that  you  can 

easily  Bave  one- third  on  high  priced  feed, 
cut  10  to  30  days  off  the  feeding  period  and 
have  healthier  hogs  by  feeding  MILKOLINE. 

A  life  nSnacfinn  Milkoline  has  a  base  of 
H1U&  IflJJvdliUll  pasteurized  and  steril¬ 
ized,  modified  Buttermilk.  It  is  guaranteed 
not  to  contain  any  sulphuric  acid  or  anything 
injurious  to  hogs  or  poultry.  It  helps  tone 
up  the  system,  making  hogs  less  subject  to 
disease,  practically  insuring  gains  of  ZVa  lbs*  a 
head  per  day.  r ' 

University  Tested  ” 

of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Missouri  University, 
conducted  a  scientific  test  which  showed  that 
MILKOLINE  fed  hogs  made  a  profit  of  82.67% 
more  than  those  not  fed  Milkoline.  W.  H. 
Graham,  Middletown,  Mo.,  said  $30  worth  of 
Milkoline  made  an  extra  profit  of  $420  in  60 
days.  Lee  Jackson,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y„ 
says  Milkoline  is  great  for  shoats  and  sows. 

Milkoline  2c  a  Gal. 

i  n  condensed 
form,  and  when  fed  as  directed  costs  only  2c  a 
gallon.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  spoil,  rot,  sour 
or  mould.  Keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 
Flies  de  not  come  near  it.  The  prices  are  as 
follows:  6  gal.  $7.60;  10  gal.  $12.60;  16  gal. 
$16.60;  32  gal.  $32.00;  65  gal.  $49.50. 

Oft  n«av  Trial  Try  Milkoline  at  our  risk 
lilal  for  30  days— if  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  is  the  best  farm  money  maker  and 
Baver  you  ever  saw  it  costa  you  nothing.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  check  or  money  order  for  any  amount 
today,  feed  one-half  to  poultry  and  hogs  in  a 
30  day  test;  then  if  not  satisfied  return  unused 
part  at  our  expenseiand  we’ll  immediately  re¬ 
fund  every  cent  you  paid  us.  You  are  the  sole 
judge,  and  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose  by  making  this  test.  Our  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  booklet,  “How  To  Hustle 
Heavy  Hogs  To  Market”  will  be  sent  free  on 
request— your  name  on  a  card  will  do, 

RID  Rnmr  CDTP  I  Simply  send  name  and 
DlU  DUUA  Mitt!  address-a  card  will  do, 
and  we’ll  send  an  interesting  booklet  telling 
how  Milkoline  will  increase  your  poultry  and 
hog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest  distrib¬ 
utors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  Corp. ,  Boston,  9.  Mas*. 


u.  s. 

MOLESKIN 
FLANNEL 
O.  D.  SHIRTS 


$4 

Each  Retail 

And  Big 
Value 
At  That 

Only 

Two  To  a 
Customer 
Under 
This 
Special 
Offer 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

U.  S.  Blanket  Co. 

Ocpt.  M-9 

45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

Money  liack  If  Not  Satisfied 


We  Will  Grant 
LoanstoFarmers 

IT  IS  our  job  to  supply  work¬ 
ing  capital  for  New  York  State 
farmers  through  short  -  time 
loans  (one  year  or  less).  While 
for  some  months,  the  demand 
has  exceeded  the  supply  of 
available  funds,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  consider  applications 
in  order  received. 

Write  today  for  particulars 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Natural  History  Notes 


Silver  Fox  Breeding 

I  am  thinking  very  seriously  of  raising 
silver  black  foxes  for  their  fur,  and  giving 
to  this  work  my  entire  time.  I  have  been 
investigating  the  various  angles  of  the 
business  and  the  outlook  appears  to  be 
quite  promising.  Could  The  It.  N.-Y. 
give  me  any  facts — financial  and  other¬ 
wise — on  this  comparatively,  new  indus¬ 
try?  Your  opinions  and  judgment  would 
be  very  valuable  to  me  and  would  help 
greatly  in  my  final  decision.  n.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  no  facts  gained  by  experience, 
and  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  un¬ 
prejudiced  opinion.  Several  readers  have 
lost  money  invested  in  stock  companies 
organized  to  breed  these  foxes.  While  furs 
are  now  low,  it  is  claimed  that  prices 
will  “come  back”  in  the  future.  It  costs 
.$1,000  or  more  to  buy  a  pair  of  purebred 
foxes,  and  evidently  one  must  be  at 
least  “half  fox”  to  handle  them  properly. 
Personally,  we  should  want  something 
more  tangible  than  “a  fox  and  a  hole  in 
the  ground”  as  an  investment.  It  looks 
like  a  good  chance  for  an  amateur  to  lose 
money.  You  should  read  a  bulletin  en¬ 
titled  “Fur  Farming,”  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

Rat  and  Weasel 

A  recent  correspondent  expresses  much 
skepticism  regarding  the  destruction  of 
rats  by  weasels.  I  can  qualify  as  the 
missing  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  as 
I  once  stood  within  8  ft.  of  the  stage 
upon  which  was  being  enacted  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  “Robber  the  Rat”  and  “Shadow 
the  Weasel.”  At  the  time  I  was  at  work 
for  my  brother-in-law,  whose  “diversified 
farming”  included  a  combination  of 
mills— -gristmill,  cider  mill  and  sawmill — 
with  its  woodyard  and  wood  trade.  T 
was  busy  drawing  out  the  huge  pile  of 
slab  wood  which  had  accumulated  be¬ 
neath  the  cutting-off  saw  during  the 
Winter.  The  remaining  portion  was 
banked  against  the  mill  and  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular.  Suddenly  there  started  a 
vigorous  squealing  in  the  pile  right  oppo¬ 
site  my  ear.  I  quickly  pulled  out  a  few 
slabs  and  discovered  a  large  rat  slowly 
crawling  into  the  pile.  I  made  a  quick 
rear-end  grab  for  the  dissolving  view  and 
started  a  tug-of-war,  but  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  resistance  encountered. 
When  I  succeeded  in  extracting  the  great 
resister  my  surprise  deepened,  for  he  was 
“a  dead  ’un,”  though  still  warm.  The 
mystery  was  soon  solved  when  a  weasel 
stuck  his  head  out  and  in  unmistakable 
language  demanded  “Hands  off!  That  rat 
is  mine!”  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  edging 
and  holding  the  rat  out  to  the  weasel 
would  draw  him  part  way  out  and  then 
hit  at  him.  Rut  I  found  him  about  as 
elusive  as  the  traditional  streak  of 
greased  lightning.  After  missing  him 
several  times  I  gave  him  a  sharp  rap 
across  the  snout,  when  he  refused  to  play 
the  game  any  longer.  A  little  farther 
back  I  found  a  nest  containing  several 
very  much  alive  little  rats.  A  weasel  may 
prefer  chickens  to  rats,  but  it  is  a  demon¬ 
strated  fact  that  a  weasel  can  and  will 
destroy  rats.  Not  much  that  happens 
escapes  (lie  observation  of  the  large  fam¬ 
ily  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  What  one  does 
not  see  another  does,  which  makes  it  a 
valuable  source  of  information. 

CHARLES  A.  BANISTER. 

Massachusetts. 


How  to  Feed  a  Turtle 

My  son  got  a  turtle  last  Summer;  kept 
it  in  a  safe  place,  with  water,  and  fed  it 
on  flies,  etc.  Would  you  inform  me  how 
to  take  care  of  it.  during  the  long  Winter 
months?  At  the  present  time  T  have  it  in 
a  large  box  filled  with  sand  and  a  pan  of 
water,  but  do  not  know  how  to  feed  it.  I 
have  tried  bread,  meat,  etc.,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  hungry.  R.  L.  R. 

Turtles  are  normally  hibernating  ani¬ 
mals;  that  is,  they  spend  most  of  the 
Winter  in  a  sort  of  deep  sleep,  and  with¬ 
out  eating.  Commonly  they  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  the  mud  on  pond  bottoms  or  in 
moist  soil  for  this  rest  period.  In  captiv¬ 
ity  they  should  be  provided  with  quarters 
that  imitate  their  natural  dwelling 
places  as  closely  as  possible.  The  large 
box  of  soil  with  pan  of  water  makes  a 
good  place,  but  some  shelter  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  as,  for  example,  a  slanting  board 
over  the  soil  and  some  duckweed  or  other 
plant  in  th?  water. 

Most  turtles  feed  upon  both  animal  and 
vegetable  matter — small  fish,  insects, 
earthworms,  tender  green  shoots  and  ber¬ 
ries.  In  captivity  they  will  eat  earth¬ 
worms,  bits  of  raw  chopped  meat  (one 
report  says  they  are  very  fond  of  bologna 
sausage),  lettuce  and  berries.  A  box  tur¬ 
tle  was  once  known  to  eat  a  banana  after 
it  had  refused  everything  else.  One 
should  not  be  disturbed  if  the  captive  tur¬ 
tle  does  not  eat  for  several  weeks,  or  even 
longer.  When  it  wakes  from  its  sleep  and 
seems  active,  offer  various  kinds  of  food 
at  intervals  and  let  it  decide  for  itself 
when  and  what  it  will  begin  to  eat. 

Home  kinds  of  turtles  make  interesting 
pets  and  live  comfortably  in  captivity  for 
many  years.  Such  are  the  painted  and 
the  spotted  pond  turtles,  the  wood  turtle 
and  the  box  turtle.  Other  forms  are  beet 
left  in  their  natural  haunts. 

EDWARD  M.  TUTTLE.  I 
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Th  e  Sixth  Ann  ml  NATIONAL 


Tractor  Show 


And  Educational  Exposition 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiHmimiiniiHiiimiiiiiiiiiimniiiimiiiiiiiHinmiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiH 


TIIIS  is  your  show.  It  has  been  planned  in  the  interests  of  all  practical 
farmers.  It  has  the  backing  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  all 
agricultural  schools  and  authorities.  The  program  arranged  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  college  course  in  tractor  farming.  You  will  gain  a  wealth  of  new 
ideas  that  can  at  once  be  turned  to  real  profit.  Plan  now  to  come. 


A  College  Course  in  Tractor  Farming 

Compressed  into  Four 

Days 

Few  men  can  picture,  even  in  their  own 
minds,  the  tremendous  growth  of  power 
farming.  Rapidly  it  is  changing  many  of 
the  established  laws  and  methods  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Certainly  today  it  is  the  fore¬ 
most  of  all  great  opportunities  confront¬ 
ing  the  farmer  in  his  work.  You  will  get 
real  cash-value  information  out  of  these 
lectures,  speeches  and  exhibits.  The  talks 
will  be  delivered  in  a  special  lecture  hall 
and  the  program  also  includes  daily  dis¬ 
cussions,  mass  meetings,  band  concerts, 
etc.  Everyone  who  attends  will  have  a 
good  time  and  a  profitable  one. 

National  figures  like  Pres.  Elect  Harding, 

Sec.  of  Agriculture  Meredith,  J.  R.  How¬ 
ard,  Pres.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Joseph  Hirsch,  Chairman  Agriculture 
Commission,  American  Bankers  Association,  and  others  have  been  invited  to  speak.  The 
American  Societies  of  Automotive  Engineers  and  Agricultural  Engineers  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  foremost  Agricultural  Colleges  will  have  educational  exhibits.  And  don’t 
forget  that  all  of  this  is  in  addition  to  the  biggest  display  of  tractors  and  tractor  im¬ 
plements  that  has  ever  been  gathered. 


Here  is  the  Program 

Feb.  8 — Soil  Conservation — F.  I.  Mann,  Gillman,  Ill. 

Adapting  the  Farm  to  Power — RAYMOND  OLNEY, 
Editor  Power  Farming 

Determining  Type  and  Size  of  Tractor  to  Buy — I.  W. 

Dickerson,  Agr.  Eng.  &  Ed., Charles  City,  Iowa 

Feb.  9 — The  Trend  of  [Tractor  Design — J.  B.  DAVIDSON, 
Iowa  State  College 

Ignition  Troubles — O.  W.  Sjogren,  Nebr.  College 
of  Agriculture 

Tractor  Hitches — Daniel  Scoates,  Texas  A.  & 
M.  College 

Lessons  From  a  Tractor  Survey — G.  W.  McCuen, 
Ohio  State  University 

Feb.  10—  Lessons  From  Nebraska  Tractor  Tests  —  G.  K. 
Siiedd,  Nebr.  College  of  Agriculture 
The  Tractor  and  Belt  Power — Wm.  AlTKENHEAD, 
Agricultural  College,  Purdue  University 
What  Is  Tractor  Service  ? — J.  B.  Davidson,  Iowa 
State  College 

Community  Purchase  of  Tractors — R.  U.  BLASIN- 
game,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Feb.ll — Tractor  Tools — H.  PI.  Musselman,  Michigan 
College  of  Agriculture 

Laying  Off  Fields  for  Plowing  —  F.  W.  DUFFEE, 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture 
Tractor  in  Winter—  R.  U.  BLASINGAME,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College 

Housing  the  Tractor —  F.  W.  IvES,  Ohio  State 
University 

What  the  Tractor  Has  Done  for  Me  —  By  Four 
Real  Farmers 


COLUMBUS  OHIO  KVaK 

Eight  huge  buildings  belonging  to  the  state  of  Ohio — 
modern,  fireproof,  well  lighted,  scientifically  heated 
and  connected  with  one  another  by  covered  passage¬ 
ways — will  house  this  show.  Every  arrangement  has 
been  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those 
who  attend.  Write  today  for  special  free  tickets  of 
admission.  Ask  for  our  booklet  explaining  the  entire 
program.  A  hundred  thousand  farmers  will  be  here 
to  meet  the  power  farming  experts  of  the  country. 
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National  Tractor  Show  Committee,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Gentlemen:— 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  regarding  The  Sixth  Annual  National  Tractor  Show. 
Also  inclose  free  tickets  for  myself  and - others  of  my  family. 

Name - - - 

Street  or  R.  F.  D _ _ _ _ 

City - -  State— - . - - - 
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Bankers  and  Fertilizers 


Bankers  are  keen  judges  of  what  is  “good”  and 
what  is  “bad”  in  the  business  of  farming.  The 
Federal  Land  Banks,  and  bankers  in  general,  con¬ 
sider  good  fertilizers  a  sound  investment  always. 
The  world  must  have  food — a  new  supply  must  be 
grown  annually — over-production  and  low  prices 
one  year  usually  mean  smaller  production  and  higher 
prices  the  next. 

They  are  quick  to  recognize  the  progressiveness 
of  the  farmer  who,  too,  reasons  it  out  that  way  and 
orders  his  fertilizers  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  It 
strengthens  his  credit.  It  is  good  business — for  him 
and  for  them. 

And  that  is  the  sort  of  farmer  who  insists  on 
good  fertilizers.  A  A  C  Fertilizers  are  good  fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  are  a  farm  asset  that  never  fails  to 
make  farming  a  better  business — each  crop  a  better 
crop — than  it  would  be  without  them. 

When  you  use  A  A  C  Fertilizers  you  put  into  your 
agricultural  efforts  the  results  of  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  crop  and  soil  study,  of  thousands  of  field 
tests — fertilizers  made  right  from  the  best,  ingredi¬ 
ents  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  can  provide. 

Write  for — 

Suggestions  as  to  the  best  fertilizers  for  your  soils. 

Booklet  “How  to  Get  the  Most  out  of  Fertilizers ”. 

The  A  A  C  Agency  if  we  have  no  dealer  near  you. 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Address  nearest  office 


Atlanta  Boston 
Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Detroit 


Jacksonville 
Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 
New  Yobk 


Philadelphia 
Rutland,  Vt. 

St.  Louis 
Savannah,  Etc. 


A' A’  C 

“A  A  Quality” 

FERTILIZERS 


That  is  HONEY  at  prices  that  arc  RIGHT. 


Ask  for  free  price  list  and  information 
concerning  HONEY 

See  our  classified  Adv.  in  this  issue 

RAY  C.  WILCOX,  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


500  NOTEHEADS  AND  ENVS.  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  delivered,  for  $5  Write  for  sam¬ 
ple.  MILLER  PRINT  SHOP.P.O.  Box  2854, Philo., Pa 


New  York  State  FARMS  Kl«'Sr„c,T,l“.t 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  yon.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I,  Olean,  N.  V' 


PLOWS  WM.  H.  PRAY,  Mfg. 

1L/Lj  TOOLS  La  Grangeville,  N.Y. 


FARMERS  wanted  as  local  representatives  TO  SELL  Our 
Nationally  Advertised  SEEDS.  Possible  earnings 
ISO  to  $100  weekly.  Write  STOKES  SEED  FARMS 
COMPANY,  Moorentown,  N.  J„  for  particulars. 


IF  YOU  OWN  AN  AUTOMOBILE 

you’ve  got  20  or  more  horsepower  tinder  the  hood  that 
ran  be  used  to  drive  a  great  many  things  besides  the  car. 
It’s  a  simple  stunt,  but  will  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars 
and  lots  of  hard  work.  Send  me  a  post  card  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  is  done.  Arthur  l.n per,  Port  JdT-rxnn,  N,  Y. 


1 U1UJ/J/JJ/S 

The  best-built  drills 


I 


on  the  market- 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
feed — positive  and 
accurate.  Lightest  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  center  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels — no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
heavv  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame— wood  or  steel 
wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc  and  Double 
Iiisc  Styles— meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
nny  seed.  Also  Crown 
Traction  Sprayers. 

Lime  Sowers  and 
Grass  Seeders. 


Write1'  for 


Mfg 


now 


Crown  I 

112  Wayne  Si 


money-maker 


Phelps 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Rug  from  Sheep  Skin 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  tan  or  prepare 
a  sheep  hide?  I  have  rubbed  salt  and 
alum  in  twice.  How  should  I  finish  it? 

I  have  several  of  these  skins  to  use  for 
rugs  or  in  the  car.  mrs.  c.  a.  s. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  tanning  and  dressing  skins,  some 
of  which  are  better  for  one  class  of  skins, 
and  some  for  another.  Then,  certain 
methods  are  best  when  the  skins  are  de¬ 
signed  for  certain  purposes,  •  and  other 
methods  are  to  be  used  when  the  skins 
are  intended  for  other  uses.  Again,  some 
methods  are  cosmopolitan  in  their  result 
aud  will  give  good  satisfaction  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases.  I  have  answered  a  great 
many  inquiries  along  this  line,  aud  I  have 
described  many  different  methods,  and 
among  them  is  one  in  which  treatment 
with  saltpeter  and  alum  is  advised.  But 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  have  I  suggest¬ 
ed  the  use  of  salt  and  alum  as  a  tanning 
agent.  The  function  of  salt  is  to  preserve 
the  skins  from  decay  until  such  time  as 
they  can  be  treated  with  some  of  the  true 
tanning  agents. 

In  the  present  instance,  where  the  skins 
are  intended  for  use  as  automobile  rugs, 
and  have  been  salted  and  dried,  they 
should  be  soaked  in  rather  cold  water 
until  they  are  soft  and  pliable,  being 
pulled  and  stretched  frequently  to  re¬ 
move  all  folds  and  wrinkles.  This  opera¬ 
tion  may  require  12  hours,  and  it  may 
require  4S.  depending  upon  the  condition. 
Now  lay  them  upon  a  table,  with  the 
wool  side  down,  and  scrape  every  particle 
of  flesh  and  other  integument  from  the 
skin,  and.  with  a  sharp  knife,  trim  it  to 
the  desired  size  and  shape.  Take  a 
wooden  mallet  and  pound  the  skins  lightly 
until  all  lumps  and  hard  spots  are  broken 
and  the  skins  are  of  an  even  texture  and 
thickness  throughout.  Professionally, 
they  are  “skived”;  that  is.  they  are  shaved 
to  an  even  thickness,  but  that  is  not  a  job 
for  the  amateur.  When  fresh  skins  are 
treated,  none  of  this  work  except  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  adhering  integument  is  nec¬ 
essary. 

Now,  dissolve  laundry  soap  in  boiling 
water.  Approximately  one  cake  to  two 
quarts  of  water  will  be  needed  for  each 
skin,  but  something  may  be  saved  along 
this  line  when  the  wool  is  unusually  free 
front  dirt,  or  when  a  number  of  skins  are 
treated  at  the  same  time.  Put  one-third 
of  this  into  a  washtub  and  add  water  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  one  quart.  Let 
the  water  be  lukewarm.  Hot  water  will, 
of  course,  extract  the  dirt  and  grease 
more  readily,  but  it  will  also  impair  the 
quality  of  the  skin.  Immerse  a  skin  in 
the  water  and  wash  and  scrub  it  upon  the 
washboard,  precisely  as  one  would  wash 
exceedingly  dirty  clothes,  until  the  water 
will  remove  no  more  dirt.  Then  take  it 
from  the  water  and  wring  it  as  tlry  as 
possible.  If  a  clothes  wringer  of  sufficient 
capacity  is  available,  so  much  the  better. 
Throw  out  the  water,  but  utilize  it  around 
the  shrubbery  or  currant  bushes,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  fertilizers.  Use  an¬ 
other  third  of  the  solution  in  the  same 
manner,  and  then  the  remaining  third. 
Three  washings  should  be  sufficient  to 
clean  the  wool  thoroughly  and  give  it  a 
fine,  soft,  silky  appearance.  If  they  do 
not  do  so.  repeat  the  washings  until  the 
wool  is  clean. 

Now.  mix  alum  and  saltpeter  at  the 
rate  of  two  to  one.  and  add  double  the 
hulk  of  wheat  bran.  Corn  meal  will 
answer,  but  wheat  bran  is  considered  the 
better.  While  the  skins  are  still  damp, 
work  all  of  this  mixture  into  ‘them  that 
they  will  hold.  Spread  the  mixture  over 
the  flesh  side  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  lay  away  in  a  cool  place  for  a  week 
or  10  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
skin  should  be  thoroughly  well  cured. 
Dry  it  well,  and,  with  the  fingers,  and  a 
brush,  straighten  the  wool.  Next,  when 
perfectly  dry,  wash  with  gasoline  if  de¬ 
sired.  This  process  is  not  necessary  so 
far  as  the  tanning  of  the  skin  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it  will  remove  the  strong 
“slieepy”  odor  that  sometimes  remains. 
Lastly,  rub  the  flesh  side  well  with  neats- 
foot  oil,  or,  in  ease  this  is  not  readily 
available,  use  lard  or  rancid  butter  in¬ 
stead.  Rub  in  all  that  the  skin  will  ab¬ 
sorb,  aud  remove  the  surplus  by  rubbing 
with  wheat  bran.  This  oiling  is  not  an 
essential  part'  of  the  tanning,  but  it  will 
double  the  life  of  the  skin. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  skins  have 
already  been  treated  with  alum.  I  am  not 
certain  that  its  use  in  so  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  will  he  necessary  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance.  But  it  is  uot  expensive,  and  its 
use  in  any  quantity  can  do  no  harm,  so  I 
suggest  using  it  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  given.  Whenever  water  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  tanning,  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  pure,  soft  water  that  is  meant, 
and  rainwater  is  the  best  of  all.  Many  a 
failure  in  the  home  tanning  of  skins  may 
be  traced  to  the  use  of  hard  well  or 
spring  water.  Rugs  when  so  made  may 
be  cleaned  by  first  drying  and  then  ■whip¬ 
ping  upon  the  flesh  side  to  remove  the 
dust.  Should  this  not  be  sufficient,  wash 
with  soap  and  water,  and  finish  with  gas¬ 
oline  if  necessary.  They  may  be  dyed  to 
any  color  by  any  of  the  processes  or 
chemicals  employed  in  dyeing  woolen 
cloth.  The  trimmings  may  be  washed,  as 
described  for  the  rugs  and.  without  fur¬ 
ther  treatment,  be  made  into  dusters,  or 
used  for  dusting  cloths,  wiping  cloths, 
dishrags.  or  dozens  of  similar  purposes 
for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 


I  Extra  Heavy  aq 
5  Flannel  Shirts  $0.00 
Direct  From  Factory 


Send  Dio  Money 

Here's  your  chance  to  buy  direct  from  factory  two 
(2)  Extra  Heavy  Flannel  Shirts  made  of  genuine 
Pondville  Oxford  Winter-weight  Flannel,  noted  for 
its  warmth  and  wearing  qualities,  in  medium  and 
dark  gray.  These  shirts  are  double-stitched  through¬ 
out.  with  large  pocket,  big  pearl  buttons,  soft  turn¬ 
down  collars,  and  are  factory  guaranteed  to  be  full 
cut  and  perfectly  tailored.  Sold  in  all  stores  at  not 
less  than  $4.50  each.  The  most  wonderful  bargain 
you  will  ever  be  offered  for  winter  wearing.  Our 
price,  direct  from  factory  to  you, 

2  Shirts  for  $3.88 

Rnmamkcl  We  guarantee  every  shirt  we  sell. 
rvemeillDer .  and  we  guarantee  to  refund 
every  cent  you  pay  in  case  you  are  not  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied.  Order  without  delay,  as  the  quantity  Is  lim¬ 
ited  and  they  will  go  fast. 

Colors ,  Medium  and  Dark  Gray 

STRONGWEAR  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  496  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Send  2  shirts  on  approval.  I  risk  nothing.  I  pay 
only  $3.88  plus  postage  on  arrival.  If  not  satisfied 
I  will  return  shirts,  and  you  will  refund  my  money 
immediately. 

Color .  Size . 


Name 

Address 


2  H.R 

ENGINE 

PULLS 

234 


From 


F.O.B. 
K.  C. 


Pittsburgh. 
Add  $5, 


Our 

35th 


Direct  from  Factory  to  Yon 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
2.  3,  4,  6,  8, 12,  16,  22  and  30  H-P. 

LOW  PRICES 

Don’t  wait  if  you  need  any  size  or 

style  engine.  NOW  ia  the  time  to  buy. 
Life  Guarantee  Against  Defects. 

Big  surplus  horse-power.  Above  price  In¬ 
cludes  engine  complete  on  skids,  ready  to 
operate  when  you  get  it.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Immediate  factory  shipment.  Write  or  wire 
tor  New  Big  Engine  Catalog  FREE. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1893  Oakland  Ava.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1699  Empire  Bldg.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


HENLEY’S  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 


RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 


The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 


Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 


For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Market  News 
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rices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  10-2Sc ;  hamburg,  lb.  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  32c ;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
25c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  roasting  pigs,  lb., 
25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  23c;  veal  chops,  lb.. 
32c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb..  35c. 

Live  poultry  ;  heavy  fowls,  lb.,  30-32c ; 
heavy  chickens,  lb..  2S  to  30c;  old  roos¬ 
ters.  lb.,  22c;  turkeys,  45  to  50c;  geese, 
lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Dressed  poultry;  heavy  fowls,  lb., 
40c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  40c;  broilers,  50c;  turkeys,  lb., 
G0e;  geese,  lb..  42c;  ducks,  lb.,  42c. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  Gc;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5e ;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  50e;  best  dairy  prints,  55c;  dairy 
iu  jars,  55c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  cream, 
35c;  skimmilk.  17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb., 
10c;  pimento,  15c. 

Eggs;  extra  white,  SOc ;  large  browns, 
80c;  mixed  colors,  medium,  75c;  storage, 
60c ;  duck  eggs,  95c. 

Fruits;  apples,  large,  Baldwins,  bu., 
$1.20;  Fall  Pippins,  bil.,  95c;  Greenings, 
$1.25;  King,  $1.50;  Wolf  River,  $1.50; 
Spy,  $1.50;  Ben  Davis,  90c;  other,  varie¬ 
ties,  50c  to  $1.25;  pears,  Iveifer,  $1.75; 
small  varieties,  $1.60;  dried  apples, 
I21/4c ;  citrons,  each,  10  to  15c;  cranber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  19c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  7c:  beets,  bu..  $1.15: 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  lc ;  red,  2c;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.15;  cauliflower,  best,  10c;  ordi¬ 
nary,  lb..  9c;  celery,  best,  bunch,  10c; 
three  for  25c;  egg  plant,  best,  each.  15c; 
medium.  10c;  horseradish  roots,  lb.,  20c; 
lettuce,  large  heads,  each,  10c- ;  onions, 
green,  bunch,  5c;  dry,  bu.,  $1;  parsnips, 
bu..  $1.40;  potatoes,  large  white,  bu., 
$1.30;  medium  mixed,  $1.25;  small,  bu., 
90c;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  25c;  rhubarb, 
lb..  5c;  radishes,  large  white,  bunch.  6c; 
round  red,  bunch,  5c;  spinach,  peck,  30c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  squash,  Hubbard, 
best,  lb.,  3c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  bu., 
85c ;  red  top,  75c. 

Iioney.  clover  extracted,  lb.,  25c;  cards, 
30c;  cliestnuts,  bu.,  $9;  black  walnuts, 
bu.,  $2.50;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2;  hickory 
nuts.  bu..  $5.50;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb., 
10c;  on  cob,  Sc;  buckwheat  flour,  lb., 
5Mjc. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  10c;  medium, 
lb..  9c;  lamb,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  live  pigs, 
each,  $6;  small  dressed  pigs,  lb.,  20c; 
pork,  light,  lb..  16c;  heavy,  lb„  14c; 
veal,  prime,  lb.,  20c ;  common,  lb.,  17c ; 
sausage,  lb.,  20  to  30c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  33c;  dressed,  lb..  05c ; 
live  chickens,  lb.,  30c;  dressed,  lb.,  45 
to  55c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30c;  dressed,  45c 
turkeve,  live,  lb.,  65c;  dressed,  lb.,  75c 
to  90c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  dressed, 
lb..  55  to  60c;  guinea  hens,  live,  per  pair. 
$1.25 ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  65c;  eggs,  SOc  to  $1;  duck 
eggs.  $1  ;  honey,  lb.,  40c- ;  per  cap,  35c ; 
extracted,  qt.,  80c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 

‘  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  pears,  bu 
$2.50  to  $3;  cider,  gal.,  30c;  hickory 
nuts,  bu.,  $3. 

Beans,  dry*  bu.,  $4  to  $7;  per  qt.,  1- 
to  25c;  beets,  bu.,  75c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  45c;  per  100,  $3;  red,  per  doz., 
$1  ;  curly,  per  doz.,  95c ;  carrots,  bu„ 
60<- ;  celery  hearts,  per  doz.,  7oc  to  $1.2o  ; 
stalks,  per  doz.,  65  to  75c;  endive,  per 
doz.,  50c;  garlic,  lb.,  25c;  horseradish 
roots,  bunch.  10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $2.75;  Boston,  per  doz.,  50  to 
75c;  onions,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  ;>0e ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  .  pop¬ 
corn,  bu.,  75c;  pumpkins,  eaen,  10  to 
15c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1,25;  romain, 
bunch,  5c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75c;  sage, 
lb.,  10c;  sauerkraut,  lb..  5c;  turnips, -bu  , 
50c;  Ilubbarb  squash,  bu.,  75c;  per  lb., 
2c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $28;  hay.  No.  1. 
$28;  No.  2,  $23  to  $25;  No.  3,  $20; 
timothy,  ton,  $28;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $13; 
wheat.  $15. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  16  to  24e; 
forequarters,  lb.,  12  to  38c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  18  to  25c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
14  to  15c ;  heavy,  lb.,  13  to  14c ;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  22  to  25c;  yearling  lambs, 
lb.,  18  to  20c;  mutton,  lb.,  16  to  18c; 
veal.  lb..  20  to  25c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb.,  32  to  34c;  roosters, 
live.  lb..  32  to  34c;  live  broilers,  1  to 
2  lbs.,  32c;  live  ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
live  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  live  turkeys, 
lb.,  55  to  60c;  eggs.  75  to  85c. 

Apples,  per  100  lbs.,  Kings,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Greenings,  80  to  90c;  Baldwins, 
90c  to  $1;  Hp.vs,  $1  to  $1.25;  apples, 
best,  per  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  pears,  bu., 

$1  to  $1.50. 

Beets,  per  bu.,  60  to  75c;  cauliflower, 
per  doz.  heads,  $2.50  to  $3;  cabbasre,  ton, 
$7  to  $8:  per  300  heads,  $2.50  to  $3;  per 
doz.  heads.  40  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  65  to 
75c;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c; 
lettuce,  bead,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  common, 
per  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c;  mint,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions,  dry,  bu.. 
60  to  70c:  potatoes,  bu..  90c  to  $1;- 
parsnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  pumpkins,  doz. 
50c  to  $1  :  spinach,  bu..  $1.25  to  $3.50; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb..  4  to  5c;  turnips, 


bu.,  55  to  75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c;  water  cress,  doz. 
bunches,  35  to  40c. 

Beaus,  per  300  lbs.,  hand  picked,  me¬ 
dium.  3.50;  red  marrow,  $5.50;  white 
marrow.  $6;  red  kidney,  $6.50;  white 
kidney,  $30 ;  pea,  $3.50 ;  yellow  eye,  $7  ; 
imperials,  $8. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1,  lb.,  7c;  No.  2,  6c; 
cows  and  heifers.  i\o.  3,  6c;  No.  2,  5c; 
bulls  and  stags,  5c;  horsehides,  each,  $3 
to  $3.50;  lambskins,  each.  50  to  75c;  calf, 
No.  1,  9c ;  No.  2,  7c ;  wool,  fleece,  lb., 
20  to  25c. 


qt.,  10  to  IS;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb. 
20  to  50  c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
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Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Beyond  a  slight  advance  iu  butter  and 
falling  off  in  eggs,  the  produce  market 
has  been  pretty  steady  for  the  week.  The 
weather  is  mild,  which  keeps  green  stuff 
plenty.  Strawberries  are  appearing  early. 

BUTTER — C IIEESE — EGG  S 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  44  to  60c ; 
dairy,  40  to  52c;  crocks,  32  to  50c;  com¬ 
mon,  26  to  30c.  Cheese,  quiet;  daisies 
and  longhorns,  26  to  30c;  flats,  25  to 
29c.  Eggs,  weak,  and  lower;  hennery, 
to  75c ;  State  and  Western,  candled, 
to  71c;  storage,  63  to  70c. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet,  firm ;  turkeys, 
52  to  60c;  fowl,  30  to  36c;  chickens,  30 
to  36c ;  old  roosters,  26  to  29c ;  chicks, 
38  to  40c;  geese,  28  to  32c.  Live  poul¬ 
try  firm  ;  turkeys,  50  to  55c;  fowl,  30  to 
35c ;  chickens,  30  to  35c;  old  roosters, 
23  to  24c;  ducks,  38  to  40c;  geese,  27  to 
30 c-  Rabbits,  steady;  jacks,  pair,.  $1 
to  $1.25  ;  cottontails,  50  to  65c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  easy;  Mackintosh,  bu..  $2  to 
$2.25;  Fameuse  Spitzenburg,  $1.50  to  $2; 
Greening,  Baldwin,  Fall  pippin,  90c  to 
$1.25;  seconds,  40  to  75c.  Potatoes, 
steady;  good  to  fancy  white,  bu..  $3  to 
$3.20;  seconds,  50  to  60c;  sweets,  ham¬ 
per,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

BEA  N  S - O  NIONS 

Beaus,  easy;  Kidney,  cvvt.,  $10  to  $11  ; 
marrow,  $9  to  $9.50;  pea  and  medium, 
$5  to  $6.  Onions,  unsettled;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  State  and  AVest- 
ern,  cwt.,  $1  to  $1.65;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

GRAPES  AND  BERRIES 

California  grapes,  firm ;  Emperor,  keg, 
$7  to  $7.50.  Cranberries,  dull ;  Cape 
Cod,  bbl.,  $17  to  $37.50;  strawberries, 
dull ;  fancy  Florida,  75c  to  85e. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet;  Beets,  bu.,  50  to 
SOc;  carrots,  50  to  75c;  Cal.  cauliflower, 
$2  to  $2.25;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.25;  pump¬ 
kins,  50  to  60c;  spinach,  50  to  75c;  tur¬ 
nips.  white,  85e  to  $1  ;  yellow,  60  to  70c-; 
beets,  Fla.,  doz.  bunches,  $1.20  to  $1.25; 
oyster  plant,  90c  to  $1.15;  parsley,  65 
to  75c;  shallots,  60  to  75c;  cabbage, 
white,  100  heads,  $3  to  $4.50;  Savoy,  $5 
to  $6;  celery,  bunch,  80  to  90c;  endive, 
box,  25c;  lettuce,  Southern,  $1.50  to 
$3.90;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $7  to  $8;  toma¬ 
toes,  10-lb.  hothouse  basket,  $2.50  to  $4. 

SWEETS — NUTS 

Honey,  steady,  light  comb,  35  to  38c; 
dark,  32  to  34c.  Maple  products,  quiet; 
sugar,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to 
$2.25.  Butternuts,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
black  walnuts,  lb.,  5  to  7c;  Italian 
chestnuts,  12  to  34c. 

FEED 

*IIay,  quiet;  timothy,  ton,  $28  .to  $30; 
clover  mixed,  $25  to  $27 ;  straw,  $16  to 
$18;  wheat  bran,  $42.50;  middlings, 
$30.50;  red  dog,  $41.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
$35.50 ; -oil meal,  $40;  hominy,  $39;  glu¬ 
ten,  $52  50;  oat  feed,  $17.50;  rye  mid¬ 
dlings,  $31.50.  j.‘  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  55  to  57c;  common  to 
good,  46  to*52c;  dairy,  30  to  40c;  storage, 
45  to  50c* 

EGGS 

Fancy  near-by,  74  to  75c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  65  to  70c;  storage,  57  to 
60c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  35  to  37c;  chickens,  32  to  34c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turk  eye,  best,  55  to  58c;  good  to  choice, 
45  to  50c;  chickens,  43  to  45c;  fowls,  29 
to  32c;  ducks,  33  to  36c;  geese,  30  to  34c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl  .  $3  to  $5;  Green¬ 
ings.  $3  to  $4  ;  Spy.  $3.50  to  $5.  Cran¬ 
berries,  bbl..  $12  to  815;  strawberries, 
qt.,  75c  to  $1. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lbs..  $1.85  to  to  $2;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions.  100  lbs..  $1  to  $1.50;  cabbage, 
bbl..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  celery,  bu.  box,  $1.50 
to  $5;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  15  to  50c;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  81.50;  squash,  ton, 
$80  to  $120;  carrots,  bu.  box,  $1.25  to 
$2;  turnips,  bu.  box.  50c  to  $1;  radishes, 
bu.  box.  $2  to  $2.50;  Brussels  sprouts, 


Best  Timothy,  840  to  $41  ;  No.  2.  $35 
to  $37;  No.  3,  $26  to  $28;  clover  mixed, 
$34  to  $38 ;  rye  straw,  $26  to  $27 ;  oat 
straw,  $18  to  $19. 

Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  60  to  61c;  common  to  good,  tub, 
57  to  59c;  rolls;  45  to  48c. 

EGGS  ' 

Best  near-by,  74  to  75c;  gathered,  64 
to  70c;  storage,  GO  to  61c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  25  to  30c;  chickens,  32  to  35c; 
roosters;  20  to  21c;  ducks.  36  to  40c; 
geese,  35  to  38c;  turkeys,  56  to  58c. 

Bruits 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4..)6  to  $5.50;  cranber¬ 
ries.  bbl.,  $12  to  $13;  strawberries,  qt., 
80  to  90c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes.  150  lbs..  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  cabbage, 
ton.  $!0  to  $12.;  onions.  300  lbs..  $1  to 
$1 .50 ;  turnips,  bu..  81  50  to  $1.75;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $30  to  $30.50;  No.  2, 
$27  to  $28;  clover,  mixed,  28  to  28.50. 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  59  to 
choice,  50  to  55c ;  lower 
45c ;  ladles,  25  to  32c ; 

18  to  24e. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  68  to  90c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  60’  to  66c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  27  to  32c;  roosters,  23  to 
25c;  fowls,  28  to  36c;  ducks,  34  to  36c; 
geese,  28  to  32c. 

dressed  poultry 

Turkeys,  55  to  60c;  fowls,  32  to  36c; 
chickens.  32  to  37c ;  ducks,  30  to  40c : 
geese,  30  to  32c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  hbl..  $2.;>0  to  $5.50;  cranber¬ 
ries,  bbl.,  $12  to  $17. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $1.90;  %-bu. 
basket,  25  to  70c;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
to  $30;  onions,  100  lbs..  $1.15  to  $1.65; 
carrots,  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $3. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  2,  $27  to  $28;  No.  3,  $25 
to  $26;  sample,  $22  to  $24;  clover  mixed, 
$24  to  $28 ;  straw,  rye,  $19  to  $21 ; 
wheat,  $16  to  $16.50. 


61  c ;  good  to 
grades,  35  to 
packing  stock, 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  0,  1921 
MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
January  is  $3.18  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 

Prices  remain  without  special  change. 
Several  cars  of  New  Zealand  butter  have 
arrived  from  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is 


wholesaling  about 
domestic. 


5  cents  under  best 


Creamery,  fancy-lb . 

57 

@ 

58 

Good  to  Choice  . 

50 

<a 

55 

Lower  Grade* . . 

34 

44 

City  made . r. . 

20 

@ 

28 

Dairy,  best  . 

53 

« 

55 

Common  to  good  . 

35 

@ 

45 

Packing  Stock . 

CHEESE 

15 

@ 

22 

Whole  Milk,  fancy;-. . . 

27 

@ 

28 

Good  to  obolce . 

24 

@ 

26 

Skims,  bent .  18  @  20 

Fair  to  good  .  11  @  16 

EGGS 

There  has  been  a  drop  of  about  10 
cents  per  dozen.  The  mild  weather  has 
increased  production. 


White,  nearby,  oboloe  to  fanoy . 

@ 

77 

Medium  to  good . . 

@ 

75 

Mlied  colors,  nearby  best . 

72 

@ 

73 

Common  to  good . 

@ 

70 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

@ 

75 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. 

66 

@ 

71 

Lower  grades . 

50 

@ 

55 

Storage,  best . 

48 

<$ 

52 

Common  to  good . 

.  38 

<A 

45 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer* . 

.  9  00 

@11 

Bolli  ••• 

.  6  00 

@  - 

•a 

Cows . 

3  O' 

it 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb* . 

I  K, 

@2! 

Cull* . 

.  *  30 

@10  (HI 

Hog* . 

10  50 

@  1 1  50 

Sheep,  100  lb* . 

.  3  50 

@  5 

25 

Lambs  . 

.  9  00 

'a  12  50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls,  30  to 


38c;  chickens,  30  to 

36c ;  roosters,  20  to 

21c;  ducks,  36  to  40c;  geese,  28 

to 

35c ; 

turkeys,  44  to  45c. 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

@ 

55 

Com.  to  good . 

@ 

54 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

@ 

45 

Fair  to  Good . 

>•••••••••*•*•  «15 

@ 

40 

Fowls  . 

to 

36 

Roosters . . . . 

@ 

24 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  4  00 

4u 

<&  1 1  UU 

Geese . 

.  28 

@ 

35 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Sales  are  reported  at:  Calves,  choice, 
26  to  2 1  a ;  common  to  good.  16  to  20c- 
pork,  100  to  150  lbs.  each.  15  to  17c- 
heavier,  10  to  14c;  50  to  100  lbs.  each, 
lo  to  20c ;  roasting  pigs.  10  to  15  lbs..  35 
to  40c;  16  to  20  lbs.,  25  to  31c.  Rabbits 
from  the  West,  have  brought  30  to  SOc 
per  pair  for  cottontails  and  $1  to  $1.25 
per  pair  for  jacks. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lb*. .. .  . S  75  @9  00 

.  5  50  @  5  75 

Yellow  Lye .  9  50  ©10  00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl.  .. 

Greening . 

York .... 

King . . 

McIntosh . 

bu.  bkt . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  qt . 


3  50 
3  50 

2  75 

3  00 

4  50 
75 

3  00 
9  00 
50 


@  5  00 
©  5  00 
@  5  00 
@  5  50 
@  8  00 
@  1  50 
@  9  00 
@15  00 
@  60 


POTATOES 

Quite  heavy  shipments  are  arriving 
from  Denmark,  about  4,500.000  lbs.  dur- 
ing  t}le^past.week-  These  are  selling 
around  $2  to  $2.25  per  165-lb.  sack. 

Long  Island,  165  lbs . 3  75  @  4  25 

Jersey,  150  lbs .  “>  50  ®  q  cn 

Maine.  180  lbs .  . . 3  ®  ?  S? 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . 1  '00  |  ]  75 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Beets,  bbl . . . 

Cabbage,  ton . 

Carrots,  bbl . i 

Lettuce,  h a) f- bbl.  busket.... 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

Squash,  bbl . . 

Egg  Plants,  bn . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl...!! . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Komai  ne,  bu . . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Cel  ry.  Large  crate . * . 

Kale,  bbl . 


10 

.  2  00 
12  00 
.  75 

.  1  00 
.  1  00 
.  2  00 
.  3  00 
.  1  50 
.  3  00 
.  3  00 
.  4  00 
.  1  00 
40 
.  I  25 
.  2  00 
,  1  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy, No.  I.  ton . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . .  . 

Shipping . 

'  lover.  M  ixed  . 

Straw.  Rye  . ‘ 


@  20 
@  2  50 
@25  00 
@  2  00 
@  1  75 
@  1  75 
@  3  50 
@  7  00 
la  2  00 
®  5  00 
@  5  00 
@  7  00 
@  1  50 
@  60 
@  2  25 
a  3  50 
@  2  00 


. 32  00  (a  34  00 

. 30  00  @32  00 

. 28  00  '«  29  00 

. 25  00  @27  On 

. 28  00  (,36  00 

...19  00  @20  00 


oat  and  f  H  g0° 

GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
\ork:  Wheat  No.  2  red,  $1.99;  corn, 

2  rife  92c=  oats>  N°- 2  white; 

b()c ,  rye,  $lw9;  barley,  90c. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

Prices  quoted  at  New  York  on  countrv 
•slaughter  steer  hides  are  11  to  12c;  wows 
and  bulls,  7  to  9c.  Horsehides  have  sold 
from  $2.75  to  $3.50  each.  Country 
slaughter  calfskins,  from  9  to  12  lbs 
$l.i)0  to  $1.00;  lighter,  75e  to  $1.25, 


Retail  Prices  at  New 

Butter — Best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores . 

Bottled,  Grade  A . 

Certified  . 

Heavy  cream.  %  pint . 

Cheese,  lb . 

Eggs — Best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fowls  . 

Turkeys  . 

Chickens  . 

Lamb  chops . 

Potatoes,  lb . 


York 

$.63  to 
.60  to 


.45  to 
.80  to 
.65  to 
.42  to 
.52  to 
.45  to 
.50  to 
.03  to 


$.64 

.62 

.14 

.21 

.28 

.30 

.50 

.90 

.75 

.50 

55 

.50 

.65 

.04 


The  Christmas  Tree  Market 

The  reports  show  that  the  Christmas 
tree  crop  was  larger  than  ever  this  year 
During  the  war  but  few  Christmas  trees 
were  cut  and  sold,  as  all  labor  and  money 
w’ei-e  supposed  to  be  used  iu  some  profit¬ 
able  work.  This  year,  however,  the 
Christmas  tree  lias  “come  back’’  with  a 
boom.  It  is  said  that  oue  million  and  a 
half  of  these  Christmas  tret's  have  been 
cut  in  New  England  States.  Spruce,  fir 
and  hemlock  are  generally  desired.  The 
trees  which  grow  in  old  pastures  are  most 
desired,  as  they  have  a  better  shape,  and 
many  farmers  sell  to  contractors  who  go 
in  and  cut  and  ship  the  trees  themselves. 
The  owner  of  the  tree  gets  but  a  very 
small  share  of  the  final  sale.  Many  of 
the  trees  are  sold  at  $25  to  $30  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Some  of  the  finer  trees  growing 
in  the  pastures  have  brought  as  high  as 
50  cents  each  in  a  few  eases,  while  the 
buyer  in  the  city  will  pay  $2  or  more. 
Probably  the  35-eent  dollar  which  goes 
".e  owner  of  the  Christmas  trees 
s *-■  rinks  to  about  10  cents  before  it  reaches 
him.  Northern  New'  Hampshire.  Vermont 
and  the  western  part  of  Maine  sup¬ 
plied  many  trees  this  year.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  grumbling  against  the  sale 
of  these  trees.  The  paper  makers  object 
to  such  sale,  as  they  would  much  prefer 
to  have  these  trees  grow'  into  a  suitable 
size  for  producing  wood  pulp.  Their  pro¬ 
tests,  however,  do  not  count  for  very 
much  with  the  city  people,  and  whenever 
Christmas  lolls  around  the  average  family 
feels  that  it  cannot  celebrate  the  holiday 
without  a  tree.  We  have  felt  for  some 
time  that  it  would  pay  a  young  man  w'ith 
a  large  amount  of  waste  land  to  plant 
trees  w'ith  a  deliberate  purpose  of  produc-, 
ing  future  Christmas  trees. 
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Less 

Cost 


More 
Eggs  “ 

The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 

Maurer’s  “Kwality” 
Meat  Scrap 

because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul¬ 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash. 
PBrr  Farmer’s  Almanac.  Generous 
I  II Cl.  samples  of  “Kwality”  Products. 
Write  Today 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  10  Newark,  Now  Jersey 


Small  Fruits 


The  Henyard 


FLAVOR  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSERS’ 

Preparation  for  imparting  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat. 
Made  from  Hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor,  cleaner, 
cheaper;  no  smoke  house  needed,  .lust.  paint  on. 
Cl  at  Drug  Stores.  Express  prepaid  forSi.So. 
01  E.  KRAUSEK  &  I5RO.  Milton,  Pa. 


Seaboard 

the  south's  newest  great  railway- 

In  the  healthful,  sunny  Carolina  Fruit 
Hills  section  men  are  making  big  profits 
growing  peaches,  melons  and  berries. 
Land  can  still  bo  bought  at  reasonable 
prices.  They  grow  here  a  peach  of  un¬ 
surpassed  flavor  and  the  finest  shipping 
qualities.  The  melons  bring  high  prices. 

$1000  Per  Acre  from 
Dewberries  and  Peaches 


The  returns  from  dewberries  and  peaches 
often  amount  to  $1,000  per  acre. 

In  Florida  farmers  are  making  from  $500 
to  $1,500  per  acre  growing  oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit,  strawberries  and  early  vegetables  for 
Northern  markets. 

In  Florida,  South  Georgia  and  Alabama 
livestock  is  paying  big  profits.  Instead  of 
having  to  house  cattle  and  buy  expensive  con¬ 
centrates,  they  are  turned  into  the  velvet  bean 
pastures,  which  puts  them  in  as  good  market 
condition  as  though  finished  on  corn. 

Pasturage  can  be  had  every  month. 
Dairymen  find  it  easy  to  fill  the  silo  at  any 
time — make  from  10  to  25  tons  of  green 
feed  per  acre. 

Along  the  Seaboard,  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  you  will  find  good  roads,  schools, 
churches — no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold — di¬ 
rect  connection  with  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Northern  markets. 

Write  for  booklet  and  full  information.  Tell 
me  whether  you  intend  engaging  in  fruit  or 
vegetable  growing,  livestock  or  general  farm¬ 
ing,  and  the  State  which  you  prefer. 

J.  M.  Jones,  General  Development  Agent 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Room  152,  Royster  Building,  JTorfolk,  Va. 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 


Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate.* 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

Inc. 

Box  244,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 

(Agents  wanted.) 


The  Balance  Sheet  of  a  Pullet 

The  ever  increasing  demand  for  strict¬ 
ly  fresh  eggs  during  the  Fall  and  Winter, 
due  to  so  many  people  knowing  the  high 
food  value  of  fresh  eggs,  combined  with 
the  extremely  high  price  during  these 
periods,  has  made  the  average  poultry- 
man  renew  each  year  at  least  half  his 
flock,  regardless  of  what  it  may  cost  to 
hatch  and  rear  a  pullet  to  maturity.  On 
a  commercial  poultry  farm  with  a  total 
housing  capacity  of  2.000  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  of  which  1.000  are  se¬ 
lected  breeding  hens  and  the  remainder 
good  pullets,  what  will  the  1,000  pullets 
cost  at  the  time  they  are  put  in  the  laying 
houses?  What  profit  can  be  expected  at 
the  end  of  the  year  per  bird? 

Hatching  eggs  from  selected  breeding 
hens  mated  to  vigorous  males  of  good  type 
have  brought  very  high  prices  during  the 
past  two  years,  still  only  a  fair  price 
should  be  charged,  say  7c  each  ’for  the 
season.  The  hate-liability  of  the  eggs  in¬ 
cubated  depends  on  many  factors,  such  as 
quality  of  breeding  stock,  care  and  man¬ 
agement.  On  a  large  commercial  poultry 
farm  an  average  of  50  to  60  per  cent  for 
the  entire  season  is  a  fair  estimate. 

Mortality  is  hardest  of  all  to  overcome. 
Still,  on  a  well-managed  and  equipped 
poultry  farm  where  the  chick  range  is  not 


depreciation  on  equipment,  artificial  illu-  ! 
mination  (if  used)?  While  it  is  impos-  j 
sible  to  figure  what  it  will  cost  to  keep  a 
bird  a  year  in  advance,  the  figures  from 
the  preceding  year  are  a  fair  estimate. 
What  a  yearling  hen  will  sell  for  after 
she  stops  producing  depends  on  her  type, 
breeding  and  egg  production.  If  she  is  a 
poor  producer  and  has  to  be  sold  as  a  I 
fowl,  she  will  bring  about  34c  per  lb., 
live  weight.  Allowing  3%  lbs.  as  a  fair 
average  weight  for  a  Leghorn  hen.  the  re¬ 
turn  will  be  .$1.19  each.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  she  is  a  medium  or  high  pro¬ 
ducer,  she  can  be  sold  as  a  breeder  and 
will  bring  from  $2.50  up.  Mortality  in  a 
laying  house  is  usually  forgotten.  Yet  it 
is  a  loss,  and  the  remaining  birds  have  to 
pay  it.  From  known  and  unknown  causes 
the  mortality  on  a  commercial  poultry 
farm  will  average  around  10  per  cent  a 
year. 

Statement  No.  2  shows  average  cost  of 
a  yearling  hen  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year’s  production. 

Statement  No.  2 

DEBIT 

Cost  and  Maintenance  Expenses,  First  Year  in 
Baying  House 

Average  cost  of — 

Pullet  or  cockerel  to  laying  house .  $1.39 


Makes  Hens  Lay 
Winter  Eggs 

MIX  RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER 
with  their  daily  ration.  Soon  you 
havecackling  red  combchickens  lay¬ 
ing  more  and  more  eggs  each  week. 

RUST’S  EGG  PRODUCER 
tones  up  the  egg  producing  organs. 
Used  by  professional  poultrymen 
for  thirty  years.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
38c  and  we  will  send  you  postpaid 
1-lb.  trial  package. 

Beware  of  Roup! 

One  ounce  of  prevention  is  equal 
to  a  pound  of  cure.  RUST’S  ROUP 
POWDER  kept  regularly  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  of  the  fowls  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter  months  will  keep  your 
flocks  free  from  this  dreaded  disease. 

Wood’s  Poultry  Special  mailed  free 
on  request. 

T.  W.  Weed  &  Sons 

Richmond,  Virginia 
Successors  to  Wm.  Rust  &  Son 


Get  tint/  the  Pullets  Out  on  the  Ground 


Statement  No.  1 


mim 


Incubator  &  Brooder 

both  are  made  of 
California  Redwood, 
covered  with 
— — -  ,  —  „  „^=stoe  and  galvanized 

I  Rockies  g  jron;  triple  walls.cop- 

per  tank, nursery  .egg  tester, ther¬ 
mometer.  3C  days' trial — money  back  , 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 
Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box89 


Racine.  Wis. 


ALONG  THE 


so  overcrowded  that  it  cannot  be  kept  in 
either  Alfalfa  or  grass  sod.  and  has  shade, 
such  as  fruit  trees  or  field  corn,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  birds  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  also  so  situated  that  loss  from 
crows,  foxes  and  thieves  can  be  kept  down 
to  the  minimum,  the  mortality  covering 
a  number  of  years  should  not-  average 
over  30  per  cent,  figuring  from  the  time 
the  chicks  go  into  the  brooder  until  the 
pullets  and  eoekerels  to  be  kept  are  in 
Winter  quarters. 

When  pullets  are  brought  in  from  the 
range  in  most  cases  a  number  of  culls  will 
be  found.  It  certainly  does  not  pay  to  keep 
a  low  vitality  or  poor  type  pullets,  even 
under  artificial  illumination.  This  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  esti¬ 
mating  the  number  of  chicks  to  be 
hatched.  Figuring  to  have  1.000  good 
pullets  in  the  Fall,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hatch  around  3.500  chicks,  and  it  will 
take  on  an  average  7.000  selected  eggs  to 
hatch  3.500  strong  chicks  during  the 
months  of  February.  March  and  April. 
Near  New  York  the  early  hatched  pullets 
pay  best,  and  are  easiest  to  raise,  also  in 
most  cases  are  larger  and  better  birds. 


DEBIT 

Total  eggs  to  incubator .  7.400 

Total  chicks  to  brooder .  3,848 

Selected  eggs  to  incubator  at  7c. $518. 00 

Hatched— 62%  of  total  eggs . 

Labor,  7  months .  500.00 

Interest  and  depreciation  on 

equipment  .  200.00 

Coal.  G  tons  at  $12 .  72.00 

Straw,  litter,  etc .  30.00 

Sundries  .  25.00 


Lbs.  Feeds  consumed  Ton 
100  Pinhead  oatmeal. ..  .$100 
2.000  Fine  cracked  corn ...  90 

1,000  Fine  cracked  wheat.  100 

15,000  Cracked  corn  .  84 

2,400  Stand,  wheat  midlgs.  GO 

2.800  Cornmeal  .  84 

3, G00  Stand,  wheat  bran..  GO 

1,300  Gluten  feed .  90 

2,400  Best  meat  scrap....  120 

200  Oyster  shell  .  1G 

200  Sharp  grit .  14 

2.000  Mangel  beets  .  15 

33,000 

.  CREDIT 


$5.00 
90.00 
50.00 
G30.00 
79.20 
117. GO 
108.00 
58.50 
144.00 
1.60 
1.40 
15.00 


-$1,345.00 


Sold 

Broilers  at  average  price 
Mortality 
1,253  Died,  killed  or  stolen.  32% 
To  laying  houses 
Good  pullets 
Good  cockerels 
To  be  sold 

Pullets  and  cockerels 
Cost,  each.  $1.39 . 


Chicks 

1,352 


1025 

G5 


-$1,300.30 

$2,645.30 


of  G7c  $91G.43 


153 


3,848 


.  1,728.87 
$2,645.30 


Statement  No.  1  shows  actual  figures. 
Knowing  the  cost  of  a  pullet  (.$1.39)  at 
the  time  she  goes  into  the  laying  house, 
the  factors  to  consider  are :  How  many 
eggs  will  she  lay  during  the  coining  year? 
What  will  it  cost  for  feed,  labor,  miscel¬ 
laneous  expenses,  mortality,  interest  and 


Good  Produciny  liens 

the  year  at  which  all  eggs  were  sold.  For 
the  year  1919,  70c  per  dozen  is  a  fail- 
average  price. 

To  show  what,  profit  can  be  expected 
per  bird,  we  will  take  four  flocks  and 
place  them  in  four  classes,  according  to 
average  yearly  production  : 


Class 

No.  1 

Av. 

prod. 

per 

bird 

in 

flock 

for 

Eggs 
year. .  84 

No.  2 

Av. 

prod. 

per 

bird 

in 

flock 

for 

year. . 

108 

No.  3 

Av. 

prod. 

per 

bird 

in 

flock 

for 

year. . 

132 

No.  4 

Av. 

prod. 

per 

bird 

in 

flock 

for 

year. . 

.  156 

Statement  No.  3 


•Class- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

84 

108 

132 

150 

Eggs 

Eggs 

Eggs 

Eggs 

Return  from  eggs,  at 

70e  a  dozen . 

$4.90 

$G.30 

$7.70 

$9.10 

Sale  of  hen  as  a  fowl 

1.19 

1.19 

1.19 

1.19 

Total  ret.  from  bird. 

$3.09 

$7.49 

$8.89  $10.29 

Total  cost  per  bird... 

G.81 

G.S1 

6.81 

6.81 

Net  loss  per  bird .... 

$0.72 

Net  gain  per  bird.... 

$0.GS 

$2.08 

$3.48 

From  the  above  statement  you  will 
note  that  a  flock  of  birds  has  to  average 
better  than  96  eggs,  or  eight  dozen  eggs 
a  year  to  pay  expenses.  All  eggs  laid 
above  96  is  clear  profit.  In  Classes  3  and 
4  the  net  returns  per  bird  can  be  consid¬ 
erably  increased,  as  many  birds  in  these 
flocks  would  be  sold  as  breeders.  Also 
the  demand  for  breeding  males,  day-old 
c-hic-ks  and  hatching  eggs  will  increase  the 
yearly  profits.  edward  s.  parsons. 


$|C95  Buys  140-Egg  Champion 

lv  Belle  City  Incubator  | 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walla 
Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated.  nnc 
$9.95  buys  140-chick  Hot-  3 

Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  fc  — — 

Freight  Prepaid  «  >°«r0 

East  of  Rockiosand  •  *j  '  rs 
allowed  on  Exprews. 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share  in 
mv  $1,000  In  Prizes,  or  write  for 
Free  Hook.  “Hatching  Fact*."  It 
tells  everything,  ^im  Rohan.  Prea. 

Co..  Box  48  Racine.  Wis. 


All  feed  consumed,  per  bird .  3.40 

All  labor,  per  bird  .  1.33 

Average — 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  per  bird . 23 

Cost  of  artificial  illumination  per  bird..  .14 

Mortality  loss,  per  bird . 12 

Cost,  interest  and  depreciation,  per  bird.  .20 

$0.81 

CREDIT 

Sale  of  eggs  and  bird.  See  Statement 
No.  3. 

The  average  return  per  bird  depends 

upon  the  average  production  of  the  flock 
for  the  year,  and  the  average  price  for 


Get 
This 
FREE 

Land  Clearing  Booh 

Most  authentic  land  clearing  book  ever 
published.  Tells  you  also  about  the  new 
miracle-working  Hercules  one-man  stump 
puller.  At  last  a  one-man  stump  puller 
which  does  work  almost  beyond  belief. 


Send  for  the  free  book. 


30  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


One  Man  Pulls  Biggest  Stumps 

_  X  M  _ _ _1 _ I  J  tkin 


If  you  have  any  stumpa  at  all  you  should  get  this 
great  land  clearing:  book  and  find  out  about  the 
perfected  Hercules.  Positively  pull9  big,  tough, 
tap-rooted,  rock-set  stumps  with  only  one  man. 
iajM|x.  Send  name  and  address  and  we  will 

InfritG  I  ©Clay  mftu  free  the  greatest  land  clearing 
look  ever  published.  Send  postcard  for  this  free  book  and 
ipecial  offer  today. 

Hercules  Mfg.Co. 

3071  29th  Street 
Centerville.  Iowa 


Hercules 

a  Dauia. 


Horse  Power 
-Hand  Stump  Puller- 


«3’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  abso¬ 
lutely  rainproof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swing¬ 
ing  window.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts.  E.  C. 
YOUNG  CO.,  1G  Depot  Street,  Randolph,  Mass. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier.  | 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  MODEL  Bone  Cutter  | 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

1  Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
‘  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15»  Milford,  Mass. 
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CELLULOID  LEGBANDS 

10  colors,  8  sizes.  Tell  age  of  hens 
on  sight.  State  breed.  Circular  free 
25— 40c;  50— 70c;  100— *1.20. 
Splrnlet  Co.,  Huguenot  Park,  N.  Y 


RABBITS 


FLEMISH  GIANTS 

Wa  raise  our  rabbits  on  home  grown  alfalfa  and 
°?tv-  .Also  plenty  of  fresh  milk.  This  makesstrong, 
vigorous  youngsters.  A  few  jet  Black,  also  Krays 
tor  sale  MT.  TOBY  FARM,  Terry villc.  Conn. 
E.  E  BEARDSLEY,  Owner  l.  l.  WHITE.  Mor. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Rehhilo  A11  Prominent  Species 
naUUIIS  Exhibition  and  Breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding  end  Care  of  Rab¬ 
bits  50c.  Department  A,  JOSEPH  BLANK 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  H.  Y. 


For  Sale-FIemish  Giant  Rabbits bu>eod™d’ 

pedigreed,  breeding  stock.  J.  MAXtYK.I.I,,  Ilauortb,  N.  J. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
l  eg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEH  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


POULTRY 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num 
her  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
December  2(i,  1020: 

BARRED  ROCKS  Week  Total 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y .  S3  138 

W  II.  1!.  Kent.  N.  Y.' . 42  233 

Krnest  \V.  Picker.  N  .1 .  35  130 

Ore  Agricultural  College,  Ore .  25  05 

Jules  K.  Krancais.  J,  I .  18  ]U9 

E.  O.  Foreman,  Ontario .  19  so 


Fnr  Qolo  s  c  w-  Orpington  Hens,  two  hundred  egg 
i  VI  OdIC  strain.  Price  S3  each.  Pullets.  $2  each. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Smith.  Mantua,  Ohio.  Route  3  1 ,  Box  t  t  3 


Buff  Orpington  Cockerels  «S!£ 


$5  and  $7.50. 

New  York 


» inning  Toulouse  and  African  Geese 


•I  II.  Worley 
Mercer,  Pu 


sale  Large  White  African  Guineas. 

"The  kind  that  drive  the  hawks  away,”  S3  each. 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH,  ”  The  Locusts,”  Brockport,  New  York 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  K.  II.  AMIKKSOX,  Sloore.rllle,  Ind. 


Fine  RreeHg  Poultry. Turkeys, Geese,  Ducks.  Guineas. 
1  ilic  GCUd  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  stock, 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  farm.  Telford.  Pi! 


Special 

Also  r 
Free. 


glree.  PIONEER  FARM.  Tellord,  Pi, 

Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE 

Best  Breeds  Chickens.  Write  Your  wants.  Catalog 
//•  A.  SOUDER .  Box  29,  Sellcrsvilte .  Pa. 


BREEDING  TURNEYS 
M.  Bronze,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  Hens  and 
Toms.  Pairs  and  Trios  no  akiu. 


WALTER  BROS. 


Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


PARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
EKIN 


DUCKS 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS,  ISLIP.N.Y 


Wild  Turkeys 


!(.  wild.  Toms.  $18-$13.  Hens, 
BKItTID  41.  TYSON,  Hiving 8u„,  Aid. 


I Vhite  Holland  Turkeys 


51  rs.  F..  .1. 
iiiun. 


RII4KR 

N.  \  . 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  For  Sale 

“ GOI.DHAMi"  strain.  Large  frame  and  hone. 

Miss  IDA  C’llUMlILEY,  Draper,  Virginia 

High  Bred  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

Toms,  $1  0  to  $20;  hens,  S8  to  si  5.  All  Fine,  Big  Bone 
and  Healthy.  F.  31.  K  K  li  N,  tsprlngvllle,  Indiana 


FOR  SALE-BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

Toms,  $1  2  ;  Hens,  $1  O.  I.arge,  Strong,  Healthy  Birds. 
My  Turkeys  took  first  prize  at  Auburn’s  Poultry  Show. 

Mrs.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON, Venice  Center,  N.Y. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  j,  K.4itm?a!VmiV.ri  pl,in.ii.Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  A-No.  1  Regal  Dorcas  c’k’ls,  6  to  7 
lbs.,  $3  each.  Guar.toplea.se.  R.  HILL.  Seneci  Falls,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Ht  SB  each.  Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  A.  J.  FELL,  l.an.dale,  r«. 

White  Wyandotte  Pullets,  $2  s t£cKd8: 

sous  of  College  Queen,  *8.  INK/,  TAYLOR,  Kelsey,  N.  T. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdon  Id.  Mass . 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert!'.  Lenzen.  Mass . 

Chicks  taw  nut  Farm,  Mass . 

K.  It  l’einber,  R.  I . 

W  il.  Bassett.  Conn . ”” 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  ,  N.  II . 

Vineland  Training  School,  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Obed  G.  Knight  K.  I . 

Clemens  J.  Uiemand.  Conn . 

Mrs  K.  W.  Stevens,  N.Y . 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn . 


BUFF 

IT.  I’.  Cloyes,  Conn: 


WYANDOTTES 


REDS 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Charles  D.  Pierce,  It.  I .  . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  . !  !! 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  II . 

F.  H.  S  ‘iupson.  Mass . 

Glen  Wright.  Conn . . 

The  Orchards.  Mass  .  _  "..*."!.*! 

Ob<’d  G  Knight.  K,  I.  . 

F.  S.  Chapin.  Mass . !!!."’* 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  11 . . 

Norman  M.  Mistier,  N.  v!  !’!!!"”!"! 

Mrs.  O.  O.  Polhemus.  N.  Y . ”” 

K.  P.  Usher.  Jr..  Mass. 

II.  S.  Bickford.  N.  II . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Jticoli  E.  Jansen.  Conn . 
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8 

1 
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28 

5 
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28 
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34 

21 

23 

10 

18 

9 

47 

31 

8 

25 

19 

34 

13 
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Deer  Brook  Poultry  Karin,  N.  ii .  45 

: 1 1 1  1  r  1  „  .  . 


Chas.  II.  Lane,  Mass... 

Sunnyflelds  Farm,  Conn _ ..  ....  ... 

U.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn . 

< ’.  P.  Scott.  Ill . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  j] . . " " . 

Maurice  F.  Delano.  M ass. !!"!!!"" 

lliirold  Tompkins.  Mass _ 

Miriniichi  Poultry  Farm, 'Mass. 

I).  S.  Vaughn.  R.  I . 

H.  E.  Nichols,  N.  Y . . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 
Winsor  Farm,  Mass . 


54 

15 

17 

0 

21 

7 

10 

4 

0 

0 

20 


97 

46 

113 

56 

134 

29 

41 

8 


304 

151 

43 

91 


133 


152 

157 

111 

233 

31 

111 

49 

243 

301 

8 

179 

40 

247 

187 

125 

204 

214 

123 

81 

0 

68 

15 

130 

40 

0 

5 

163 
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I  THE  SPRING  BROOK  | 
|  POULTRY  FARM  = 

—  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  ~ 

|  Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm  1 

“  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business  of  the  — 
™  past  3 ear,  have  increased  incubator  capacity  — 

—  10.0<H>  eggs,  also  have  located  nearer  shipping  ~ 

—  facthties.  Fortvfper  cent,  of  my  output  of  da\*  — 
~  Hill  chicks  have  been  booked  for  the  comiiig  — 

—  season.  A  good  sliare  of  these  chicks  have  been  “ 

—  sold  to  customers  of  last  year.  In  many  instances  — 
~  w  here  1  sold  one  hundred  or  more  chicks,  custo-  — 

—  mers  have  increased  orders  to  one  thousand.  ~ 

—  This  speaks  for  it«elf.  Am  hooking  orders  now  — - 

—  forchicksnnd  hatching  eggs.  Send  for  circular.  — 

^  ROY  S.  RIDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.  ~ 

Tl II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  III 1 1| 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels 
Pullets,  Eggs,  S.C.W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
B.  P.  Rocks 

From  high  laying,  pure¬ 
bred  farm  range  stoek 
that  will  multiply  your 
poultry  profits.  Illus¬ 
trated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  now. 

G.F.GIBSON 

Box  100 

Qalen  Farms, ’Clyde,  N.  Y. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Big,  husky,  range  raised  cockerels  bred 
trout  carefully  selected  trapnested  breeders 
with  egg  records  over  200.  All  stock  guar¬ 
anteed  lo  he  as  represented. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Cambridge  Springs  Penn. 


CERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

batched.  Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  males  of  the  best 
type  and  breeding. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

]>y  introducing  Porter’s  Certified  Cockerels,  which  are 
bred  from  pedigreed  heavy  producers  of  largo  chalk- 
white  eggs.  This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that 
our  certified  males  and  hens  reach  the  top  notch  of 
excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor.  Severa  l  hundred 
grown  pul  lets  and  breeding  hens  at  S3. OO.  Place  your 
order  now  for  hatching  eggs  from  our  certified  breeders. 
Send  lor  catalogue.  PAULEY  POUTER,  Box  IV,  Sodas,  .V.  Y 


0REG0N3 
Ore, Agricultural  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 
A.  K.  Hampton,  N.  J  . 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

A.  Vosburg,  Conn . 

WHITE  LEGHORN8 

John  K.  Uoessner,  N.  J . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I _ . 

<ieorge  B.  Ferris,  Mich . !.!.!!!!” 

Ilichard  Allen,  Conn . !!!!."."! 

Emory  II.  Bartlett.  Mass . . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 . . 

Kirkup  Bros,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.J . * 

James  O  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 


For  Sale— 1 2  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Tiffany  and  Tar  box  strains.  15  Ancona  cockerels. 
Shephard  and  Somers  strains.  All  early  hatch  and 
big,  vigorous  free-range  fowls.  A.  E.  Seidel,  Danville,  Pa. 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  ”1  ftKJfvSS 

Wyandottes,  Kinglet  Barred  Rocks,  Eglantine  W  bite  Leg- 
horns,  Anconas,  8.  C.  Beds.  Catalogue  free.  Chicks  Feb. 
15th  every  week.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  cockerels.  Selected  lor 

pedigree,  egg  type  and  vigor.  and  $7.50. 

*  MEHKY I  1101  MIT  KAlt&l,  Box  K.  Col  it  ni  bin,  Conn. 


BARRON’S  WLiite  Wyandottes 
Cocker  els.  Pullets  and  Hens  for  sale  from  stock  I  import* 
ed.  Records,  2C2  to  283.  K.  E.  Lewi*,  A  pa  lac  bln,  .New  York 


LAKENVELDERS 

Pure  Bred  Kooxtei  s  and  Cockerels  for  sale.  $7.60  a  head. 
BRUFF’S  ISLAND  FARM,  Easton.  Talbot  Co..  Md. 

Mahogany  Strain  S.G.  Rhode  Island  Reds  u,UnLe- 

tion  ofmany  noted  laying  flocks.  Breeding  Cockerels  $6 
Up.  Circular.  II.  0U.4CKI-, NBU8II,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  999 

FtJLLE  TS  For  Sale  Anconns,  $1.25  apiece. 

40S.  C.  Beds,  $1  apiece.  Paul  Kukl,  Copper  Hill,  N  .  J. 

DftRREU  rock  cockerels  from  Jules  Frattcais  prize-winning 
stock,  Storrs  contest.  $5.  M.  E.  ARMSBY,  Petersburg,  M.  Y. 

pnit  SALE— S.  C.  Black 


biros  §5  each. 


311  riorcu  Cock  ere  Ik.  Five 

<1.  (J.  Ml  1.1, Kit.  It.  Ko.  1,  Oxford,  N*  J. 


Rarrnn  ^pnI  Le?horns,  $3;  May,  $2;  Yearlings.  $2.  Lay- 
Ual  I  Ull  jng.  K  1  It  r  i  t  o  ii  Fur  in,  K.  1,  Hudson,  N .  Y. 

S.C.W. Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Single  birds,  pairs,  trios,  or  pens,  Hatching  Eggm  81  S  per 
TOO.  Book  your  order  early.  C  H.T ONKING,  Owner.  Oept.1 , 
Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm,  New  Dorp  Heights,  Staton  Island 


small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . !! 

I,.  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

Max  Axelrod.  Mass . 

'  awrence  W.  Miller.  N.  Y.  !""!."" 

11  ol  ly  wood  Farm,  Wash . "  "  " ' 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . ” 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Faria  Vt 

A.  P.  Koblnson.  N.  Y . 

1  ion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J 
Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J ” 

Emil  Klein  L.l . 

Jack  Trevethan.  N.  j . ' 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass.  .......... ! 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  ’"" 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass..."!!!""!!.'  " 

Andrew  I,.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . !!!!!" 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm.  Pu 
Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y.. . 

Mrs.  J,  L  Theusen.  Conn! _ !  !!!! 

W.  YV.  Wood,  Ohio . 

White  Spring  Farm,  N.  Y. !!"!""' 

J.  T.  Hamage,  Tex . !!."!!! 

Ernest  1 1 .  Scott  Con  n ..... ", . 

Burchell  &  Jansou,  B  C .  .  .  .  .  " 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  j. ."!!.  !!! 

August  Dogen,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quae  ken  bush.  N.  J  . . . . 

The  Y ates  Farm.  N  Y . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby.  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm.  Pa . 

Willana  Farm.  N.  J. .. !.  !.".'!!!.  "!!! 

Etigar  Stoughton  Conn...."..'”!’*.*” 

F.  William  Rosenau,  Conn.'..’.'.’.'..’*.’.*.*.’  14 


Total. 
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31 
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44 

13 

42 

30 
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7 

43 

18 
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13 

83 

24 

93 

10 
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34 

157 

10 
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7 

87 

23 

115 

16 

178 

16 

90 

32 

212 

13 

59 

24 
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19 

137 

28 

59 

16 

23 

30 

87 

40 
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34 

222 

21 

96 

21 

72 

26 

202 

26 

213 

6 
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2 

50 

15 
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4 

65 

29 

174 

7 

74 

19 

93 

19 
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2 

13 

20 
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0 

0 

21 

71 

29 
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8 

111 

17 
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24 

78 

8 

72 

29 
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C 

73 

13 

41 

12 

46 

14 

90 

1743 
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Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  200  choice  Coe  Us 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  1.00  yearling  cocks 
bred  fpm  certified  laye’**.  Price  $5  each. 

In  lots  of  10  or  more  $3  each.  Bargains 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  book¬ 
ing  o filers  for  baby  chicks,  1921  .Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


COCKERELS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  trap-nested  Hens.  Records  above  225  eggs. 
■Sire’s  Dam,  684-eggs  in  three  years.  None  bet¬ 
ter— few  as  good.  #5  to  SSIO  eavh. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Tom’s  River,  N.  J. 


co  m  b  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

OVER  A  HUNDRED  CHOICE  BIRDS 

raised  and  now  (Dec.  20th)  running  on  free  range 
in  the  pines  of  South  Jersey,  to  select  front.  Right 
type.  Bred  right.  Can  spare  a  few  more  hatching 
eggs  during  January  and  February.  This  strain  has 
been  making  good  for  over  fifteen  years. 

JOHN  H  WEED,  -  Vineland.  N.  J. 


MALES 


AND 


Chicks  Ducklings 

Leghorns,  A nconas, Pekin, *^  “V*»****{)V 
Iioueii  aud  Runner.  Aldham  Poulir,  Firm,  R.  34.  Phoenii»ille,  P». 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
a  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "saucre  deal.”  Keo 


quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal, 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ition  [] 

'£ 
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Water  Glass  Was  Successful 

My  experience  with  water-glass  eggs 
tins  year  has  been  as  good  as  former 
years.  I  packed  about  30  dozen,  and 
have  found  only  one  spoiled,  and  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  the  eggs  being  moved  to  my  new 
home.  The  shell  was  cracked  when  taken 
out  of  the  crock.  I  have  been  putting  up 
eggs  for  about  10  years,  using  stone 
crocks.  My  formula  followed  is  this: 

Roil  the  water,  put  in  crock,  and  wlieu 
cool  add  the  water-glass;  I  use  it  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  to  14.  This  year,  being 
a  little  sceptical  about  the  quality  of  the 
water-glass,  I  made  the  proportion  one  to 
1—  I  select  the  eggs  fresh  in  Spring 
every  day,  put  iu  only  such  as  have  good 
shells.  When  crock  is  full  cover  it  and 
leave  in  cellar  till  I  want  to  use  them. 
I  have  need  this  proportion,  one  to  14, 
always,  except  one  year,  when  I  used  one 
to  10,  and  had  quite  a  number  of  spoiled 
eggs  that  year.  I  always  thought  the 
cause  was  too  .strong  a  solution. 

St.  Marys,  Pa.  a.  C.  S. 


CHICKS 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

$5  Kucli. 

Now  receiving  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  #23  per  100.  Parcel  Post 
Prepaid.  Free  Circular.  Phone 
Plainsboro  628.  BUNGALOW 
POULTRY  FAR  M,  C.  H 
CHANDLER,  Proprietor,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock 

Park’s  Bred-to-lav  strain. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES, 


COCKERELS 

#5  to  1810  each. 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Ringlet  Barred  Rock  Cockerels— Pullet 

Bred.  $4  to  $8.  C.  T.  Downing,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

g’ii'jfg  WHITE  LEGHORNS N.? 

YARM0N0  POULTRY  FARM 


EGGS 

Vamlerburo.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Improve  Your  Flock  !'.y  y,,ur  Pen,s,with 

— 2 -  (  ockereis  trout  same  blood 


lines  as  Pen  No.  62,  .8iorr>  1919-1920  contest  which 
laid  1856  eggs.  !S7  each.  Also  booking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs.  183  per  15.  SS15  per  100. 
SMALL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Improve  the  Laying  of  Your  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

by  using  our  Cockerels  from  ti  apnested  hens.  Prices  and 
recoi  ds as  follows:  180-200 eggs,  84; 200-210,  $5  :  210-220,  *6 : 
220-214,  87.  Sired  by  Cockerels  whose  dams  laid  not  less 
than  250.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VALLEY  K444J  FARM,  LI  TTLE  VALLEY,  \.  Y 


S.  C.  WHUE  LEGHORNS  Co,n<sllw,li'i,d 


stock.  Circular  free. 


and  selected 
1.1  WHENCE  W.  HICI, K|{,  Ai-kjI.*,  «.Y. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORN  ■iK’,reco,“ 


Is, 


- - - -  eed  cocker. .. 

SI  6  per  100.  Write  us  or  refer  to  R.  N.-Y.  of  Jan.  Is  . 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

CedurliurMt*  lJ!  I.,  N.  \  ! 


S  R  Whitpl  P<rhnrne  ('hi<‘ks-  Ten. \\  ks.  Pullets.  Pul 
O.U.  nmieLegnOrnS  lets.  Yearlings.  Standard  bred 
stock.  FOREST  FAK.\1,  Kuckuuuy,  .New  Jersey 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs,  Price  list  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  Art  Desk  Calendar  10c  .  or  both  for 
15  cents,  Dost  paid.  IDV.’IN  A.  SUUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa 
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CORNELL  @] 

GASOLINE 

BROODER  HEATER 

Equal  to  five  Kerosene  Heaters 

MORE  EFFICIENT 

than 

A  COAL  HEATER 


CAPACITY 
250 
CHICKS 


Saves  Time,  Labor,  Feet! 
and  Fuel. 

Write  for  Catalog 
TREMAN,  KING  &  CO. 
Dept.  B  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Lecture  Program 

Madison  Square  Garden 
New  York  City 

January  18-22  Inclusive 

Best  talent  in  the  United  States.  Fine  Poultry, 
Waterfowl,  Bantams,  Wild  Birds.  Big  display  by 
Dept.  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Cornell. 

The  World’s  Leading  Exhibition 

Be  sure  and  see  this  wonderful  display,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  N.  Y.  City,  Jail.  18-22.  Don’t  forget. 

Worlds  Laying  Records 

313,  323  and  325  Eggs  in  year 
PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers 
Bred  for  eggs  since  1889. 
Sixteen  page  Circular  Free. 
Large  general  Catalog  25c. 

_ J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA.  PA- 

A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  win 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
p  ace.  Outlaying  a  I  other  Berks.  Total  for  52  weeks. 

I. 0o2.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  hen.  Total,  251  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Marred 
wiC-*  ’ lot^  Island  Re<ls,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES,  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  Years  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  Chicles.  Eggs  for  Hatch- 
mg.  -Marvel  IlonicMtend  Farm.  Georgetown.  Itel. 
Carl  M.  Scarborough,  Manager 

FFLA.NT CAIS  ROCKS 

Pullets  and  Breeders,  *5  up.  Cockerels,  SI  O,  Si  5,  $20. 
Winners  Storrs  contest  1918-1919.  First  and  second  pen 
hens — 282-281-273  eggs  19I9-1920  contest. 

J.  F.  FRAN  CAIS,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

COCKERELS-Barred  P.  Rocks 

from  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay  stock.  Husky,  farm 
raised  stock  at  $5  to  $10  each.  Guaranteed. 

tx.  A.  \V  ILLIAJWS,  Box  494,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

LCJH£^HmS’  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  Insure  prompt  delivery.  I*  A  It  A  I)  I  S  K 
POULTRY  FAItM,  Pox  It,  Paradise,  Peiiua. 

RED  S— Both  Combs  Pnst  of  hroed‘ 


and  Vibert  strains, 
and  Pullets,  $2— $3. 


c.  ,  .  „ ,  , - •  -  g.  Bean 

Fine  lot  of  Cocke:  els.  Hens 

11.  I..  DITTO,  Itramlenhurg,  Kentucky 


For  Sale-5  k1n<^  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Cockerels.  Bargain.  $3  each.  ARTHUR  HAYNES.  Columbiavills,  H.V, 


BARRED 


OCKS 


A  few  bred-to-lay  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels 
at  s  1  6  each.  Notice  our  Pen  No.  2,  Storrs  contest.  Eggs 
and  chicks.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  Cuzcnovlu,  N.  3'. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Cockerels,  $5  and  $8. 
Hatching  Eggs,  $12  per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  f. 


S.  C.  Red  Cockerels  l 


Good  size.  Dark 
color.  GOOD 

_  LAYING  STRAIN. 

Long  Lane  Farm,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Breeding  Pens  $25  up.  Cockerels,  $5  up.  Won  last  years 
storrs  contest  (Rhode  Island  Red  class.)  Second  place 
this  year.  DEER  BROOK  POULTNT  FAKM,  Box  34,  Short  Falls.  N.  H. 

Jersey  BLACK  GIANTS 

Our  birds  have  wou  more  prizes  than  any  others. 
Ail  live  stock  sold.  Eggs  for  hatching  only.  Folder 
cutsand  price  list.  Write  MARCH  FARMS.  Box  150,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

LI  VIE— CAPONS—  LIVE 

*  ~ KLY  HATCH  ED -GROWING 

Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cneapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 

DEXTER  P.  UPHA3I,  BEL3IAR,  N\j. 

Baby  Dill CKS.  Barron  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes 

Barred  Rocks.  Catalogue.  lU.NSOU  farm,  Ueuova,  Ohio 
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<Ihc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  15,  1921 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Publisher’s  Desk  returns,  thanks  to 
those  good  friends  who  indulged  us  in  our 
January  first  subscription  record.  It 
was  comparatively  away  ahead  of  any 
former  record  we  have  previously  had. 
and  the  whole  holiday  season  was  in 
keeping  with  the  first  mail  for  the  new 
year. 

This  is  our  acknowledgment,  and  our 
simple  word  of  thanks.  If  we  can  be  of 
any  special  service  to  you  during  the  year, 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  for  it.  It  is  our 
business,  and  we  like  to  do  it.  We  are 
going  to  try  and  make  that  dollar  your 
best  investment  for  1921. 

Dear  Friends :  I  have  taken  your 
most  welcome  paper  off  and  on  for  the 
last  forty  years.  I  am  now  eighty  years 
old.  I  think  I  would  be  lonesome  without 
it  to  read,  so  I  enclose  one  dollar  for 
another  year.  If  I  live  another  year  I 
shall  want  to  read  its  pure  pages.  I 
wish  you  all  a  Ilappy  New  Year. 

Ohio.  MRS.  R.  J.  S. 

We  think  our  readers  will  indulge  our 
pride  in  a  new  year’s  greeting  of  this 
kind,  and  more  especially  since  it  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  thousands  of  the  same  kind  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  acknowledge  person¬ 
ally,  and  differing  only  in  the  language 
and  incident,  but  all  breathing  senti¬ 
ments  of  confidence  and  friendship  and 
affection  for  the  paper.  We  doubt  if 
there  ever  was  anything  like  it  before  in 
the  history  of  journalism,  and  conscious 
of  the  limitations  of  the  human  agencies 
that  produce  it,  we  can  attribute  the 
loyalty  of  friends  only  to  the  ideals  that 
we  have  tried  to  maintain,  in  “pure 
pages,”  clean  thought,  and  honest  fearless 
service.  At  times  there  may  be,  and  there 
usually  is,  misunderstanding  of  motive, 
malice,  envy  and  selfishness  on  the  part 
of  individuals  but  time  always  justifies 
decency,  and  honesty  and  duty  to  the 
public;  but  even  were  it  otherwise,  a 
simple  acknowledgment  from  a  devoted 
friend  of  eighty,  makes  it  all  worth  while, 
and  gives  inspiration  for  better  things  to 
come.  Our  “Happy  New  Year”  is  re¬ 
turned  to  this  friend  and  to  the  army 
of  other  friends  who  send  similar  greet¬ 
ings. 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  have  issued  a  bulletin.  “Ear¬ 
marks  of  Deception  in  the  Advertising  of 
Cut-rate  Automobile  Tires,”  which  it 
would  profit  any  farmer  to  read  who  is 
tempted  by  the  alluring  advertisements  in 
the  cheaper  class  of  publications.  The 
"class  of  advertisements  referred  to  guar¬ 
antee  anywhere  from  6,000  to  10,000 
miles  of  service  and  at  a  saving  of  any¬ 
where  from  25  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
standard  tire  prices.  The  tires  handled 
Iby  this  class  of  “gyp”  concerns  are 
usually  seconds,  or  old  tires  rebuilt  or 
reconstructed.  The  guarantee  of  this 
class  of  house  when  carefully  analyzed 
only  means  that  they  will  furnish  another 
tire  at  half  price  if  the  original  tire  does 
not  give  the  mileage  claimed.  This  the 
“gyp”  can  afford  to  do,  because  the  class 
of  tires  furnished  in  all  probability  was 
never  worth  more  than  half  the  purchase 
price,  and  there  is  a  good  margin  of 
profit  on  the  replacement  order.  All 
these  features  of  the  “gyp”  tire  trade 
have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  this 
department.  The  bulletin  analyzes  the 
whole  fake  automobile  tire  trade  in  an 
exhaustive  manner  and  deserves  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  legitimate  manufacturers  as 
well  as  the  automobile  tire  buying  public. 

I  have  received  a  check  from  the 
McCrory  Stores  Corporation.  621  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  for  $35.64.  They 
charged  me  $19.36  for  dead  chicks,  but 
they  failed  to  send  any  proof  that  any 
were  dead.  I  received  no  other  com¬ 
plaints  for  chicks  being  dead  shipped  at 
same  time.  In  fact,  they  did  not  men¬ 
tion  dead  chicks  until  several  months 
later,  when  I  wanted  the  money,  when 
they  claimed  176  were  dead  of  die  500. 
They  have  not  complied  with  guarantee 
by  sending  statement  signed  by  carrier  or 
postmaster,  and  they  owe  me  the  $19.36. 

Pennsylvania.  d.  w.  g. 

This  poultryman  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y. 
regarding  the  reliability  of  the  McCrory 


Stores  Corporation  before  making  the 
shipment.  Our  advice  was  entirely  fav¬ 
orable  to  the  firm.  The  shipments  of  the 
chicks  were  made  during  the  early  part 
of  June — 250  to  the  Perth  Amboy  store 
and  250  to  Bayonne,  as  directed.  In 
August  the  poultryman  complained  to  us 
that  he  could  not  get  his  money,  and  it 
required  our  continuous  efforts  until  late 
in  December  to  secure  the  settlement  re¬ 
ported.  The  alleged  reason  for  delay 
was  that  D.  W.  G.  failed  to  send  invoice, 
and  later  separate  invoices  were  demanded 
for  each  shipment.  The  McCrory  Stores 
Corporation  take  an  arbitrary  position 
regarding  the  claim  for  dead  chicks,  and 
insist  that  their  unsupported  word  must 
be  accepted  in  the  matter.  This  corpora¬ 
tion  seems  to  feel  that  they  are  doing 
poultrymen  such  a  favor  in  buying  their 
baby  chicks  that  they  ought  not  com¬ 
plain  of  such  treatment  as  the  above 
record  reveals.  We  shall  not  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  recommending  the  firm  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  baby  chicks  in  the  future. 

Is  the  National  Holding  Corporation, 
51  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City,  a 
reliable  company?  As  stated  in  the  clip¬ 
ping,  they  did  pay  four  small  dividends 
last  year,  but  they  have  not  paid  any 
this  year.  They  were  selling  stock  last 
year,  you  know.  I  put  $ir>0  into  it  for 
200  shares,  and  a  friend  of  mine  went 
much  heavier.  Of  course,  you  know  about 
what  the  prospectuses  were.  It  was  going 
to  pay  enormous  dividends.  The  Peerless 
Securities  Company  is  located  at  same 
address.  They  are  still  quoting  it  at  75 
cents,  so  it  must  be  they  still  sell  some, 
but  anyone  who  buys  it  will  find  there  is 
absolutely  no  market  for  it  nt  any  price 
if  he  should  want  to  sell  it.  If  I  had 
taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  three  or  itur  years 
sooner  I  haven’t  any  doubt  I  would  be 
three  or  four  thousand  better  off  than  I 
am  now.  Though  not  a  farmer,  I  am  a 
life  subscriber  for  your  paper.  While  I 
turn  to  the  Publisher’s  Desk  first,  it  is 
mighty  interesting  all  through.  In  short, 
it’s  different.  F.  D.  C. 

New  York. 

The  National  Holding  Corporation 
proposed  speculating  in  stocks  for  the 
benefit  of  its  own  stockholders — a  specu¬ 
lation  within  a  speculation.  Such  a 
scheme  might  prove  successful  for  a  time 
while  prices  were  steadily  advancing,  but 
disaster  is  sure  finally  to  overtake  any 
such  project.  Perhaps  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  promoters  of  the  plan  was  to 
sell  the  stock  of  the  National  Holding 
Corporation.  The  subscriber’s  letter 
records  the  ultimate  result  of  all  such 
ventures. 

The  O.  L.  Sehwenke  Land  and  Invest¬ 
ment  Company,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  complain  that  our  advice  to  a  West 
Virginia  subscriber  was  not  fair  to  them 
in  that  while  we  stated  that  we  knew 
nothing  about  the  lots  on  Long  Island 
they  sold  through  agents;  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  we  at  the  same  time  told  some 
facts  about  Long  Island  Laud  promoters 
generally,  and  they  think  the  inference 
might  be'  that  what  we  said  about  lot 
promoters  generally  might  include  them. 
Above  everything  else.  Publisher’s  Desk 
wants  to  be  fair.  If  it  were  not  it  never 
could  have  continued  this  work  for  so 
many  years;  and  so  we  have  looked  into 
the  complaint  and  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  location  of  the  lots  and  the  methods 
of  making  sales.  From  the  reports  of 
the  title  companies  we  believe  the  titles 
of  the  lots  sold  by  this  company  are  good 
and  free  from  underlying  mortgages  ex¬ 
cept  as  stated  in  the  deed.  The  lots,  how¬ 
ever,  are  60  miles  out  on  Long  Island 
and  a  mile  from  the  station.  The  land 
is  not  developed.  The  price  of  the  lots 
is  $100  for  100x100  feet,  payable  in  in¬ 
stallments.  They  say  that  they  issue  no 
literature  to  sell  lots,  and  refuse  to  say 
what  commission  they  pay  agents.  They 
do  not  refund  the  money  at  any  time, 
as  stated  by  the  West  Virginia  sub¬ 
scriber,  on  the  assurance  of  the  agent. 
Former  installment  customers  report 
that  the  company  hold  buyers  strictly  to 
payments  under  the  contract,  and  takes 
no  “hard  luck”  excuses.  At  any  rate, 
plots  of  land  100x100,  without  improve¬ 
ments,  60  miles  from  New  York,  are  not 
an  attractive  bargain  for  city  men,  and 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  any 
West  Virginia  man  to  buy  them  with 
hope  of  a  profit. 


“It  seems  to  me,  Tommy,”  said  a  father 
to  his  small  son,  who  was  very  forgetful, 
“that  everything  I  say  to  you  goes  in  one 
ear  and  out  the  other.”  “Well,”  replied 
the  youthful  observer,  “I  guess  that’s 
what  I’ve  got  two  ears  for.” — Credit  Lost. 


Buy  for 

YOU  buy  automobile  tires  for  mile¬ 
age — and  roofing  for  its  lasting 
qualities. 

When  you  buy  a  tire  you  are  not  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  look  or  “feel”  of  it,  nor 
by  its  price.  You  are  interested  in  the 
service  that  it  wil*  give  you.  Your  first 
thought  is,  “What  has  it  done  for 
others  ?” 

Apply  a  little  “Tire  Philosophy”  to  the 
roofing  that  you  expect  to  make  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  your  farm  buildings. 

Ruberoid  Roofing  was  first  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Standard  Paint  Company 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
It  has  lasted  on  many  roofs  more  than 
20  years. 


Service 


Ruberoid  Unit  Shingles 

Ruberoid  Shingles  add  a  last¬ 
ing  touch  of  charm  and  grace 
to  the  roof  of  any  residence. 
The  beauty  of  a  home  may  be 
made  or  marred  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  its  roof.  Make 
sure  that  your  house  will  be 
attractive  by  covering  the 
roofs  with  Ruberoid  Shingles , 
slate  surfaced,  in  permanent 
Indian  red  or  sage  green. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  samples 
and  prices. 


All  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  Ruberoid 
are  carried  on  with  the  greatest  care,  arid  all 
compounds  used  are  constantly  tested  to  in¬ 
sure  absolute  uniformity. 

Ruberoid  has  never  been  manufactured  to  meet 
a  price.  It  has  always  been  the  best  product 
The  Standard  Paint  Company  could  makes 

As  a  result,  the  man  who  knows  Ruberoid 
swears  by  it. 


The  Standard  Paint  Company 

95  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Chicago  Boston 


SHINGLES 

FELTS 


BUILDING  PAPERS 
PLASTICS 


Sent  on  Trial 
upwai^  Jhneuca/ri  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


M  MB  Thousands  in  Use 

vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  now,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim-' 
BH  ruing  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 

milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our— 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  it  large  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  rlcWy  illu»trated  catalog,  sent 
Ireo  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Western 

orders  filled  from  Western  points*  Write  today  for  catalog  and  see  our  big  money  saving  proposi¬ 
tion. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


■v  Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  334  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  the E  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


Sectional  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
Intermix  insuring:  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog:  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
619  Champlain  Ave.  Cl  ewhnd,  O. 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  C 48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  IH. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

K»ti*  of  adveriisi'  g  in  this  department  oe  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  (o 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  ilie  nccoiumnilation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  stating  ago.  p,  sri’ERIN  TENDENT, 
Eetehworlh  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager  for  dairy  and  general 
farm,  located  in  Columbia  Comity.  X.  Y.; 
house  furnished:  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  SI  Oil,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  % 


WANTED — Two  or  three  experienced  farmers; 

married:  house  rout  and  all  privileges;  high 
wages  if  satisfactory.  CLARENCE  M.  ROCKE- 
FHl.l.KR,  Orchard  Farm,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Night  watchman;  responsible,  ener¬ 
getic  and  a  caretaker:  wages  850  per  month 
and  home.  COENTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence.  Mass. 


WANTED — Two  good  clean  milkers;  must  ho 
obliging  and  willing;  none  but  single  men 
ueeil  apply;  one  who  understands  feeding  and 
care  of  good  stock;  everything  up-to-date  and 
nice  warm  barn  and  the  best  of  living  quartern 
and  good  board.  ADVERTISER  8103,  care 
Rural  New- Yorker! 


ORCHARD  MAN  wanted;  practical  in  fruit  cul¬ 
ture:  middle  age  and  married;  state  exper¬ 
ience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter;  new 
tenant  house -and  steady  employment  to  right 
party.  ADVERTISER  8102,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  herdsman  to  take 
charge  herd  registered  Holstelns;  must  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  feeding  and  fitting  for  test 
work;  wife  to  board  extra  men  in  dairy;  this  is 
a  real  opportunity  for  a  man  of  the  right  cali¬ 
bre;  very  pleasant  living. quarters ;  in  reply  give 
all  particulars  as  to  experience,  references  and 
wages  expected.  BOX  232,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


WA  NTED — Housekeeper  for  boys’  and  officers’ 
dining  rooms:  write  experience  and  age  first 
letter.  '  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass.  ■  • 


FARMER — Married,  working  superintendent  for 
gentleman’s  farm,  50  acres:  competent  with 
crops,  cattle,  chickens,  etc.;  wife  must  cook  for 
owner  week-ends;  state  experience,  wages,  and 
give  references.  ADVERTISE  It  8185,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work: 

must  be  a  good,  "ali:arotmd  man;  take  care  of 
a  small  kennel  of  Great  Dane  dogs  and  assist  in 
any  other  work  required  of  him,  on  private 
farm  in  Westchester  County:  wages.  $00  month 
and  board;  no  laundry;  reference  required;  state 
age  and  nationality.  ADVERTISER  8188,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  CLEAN,  reliable  young  girl,  to  assist  with 
housework  and  to  do  cooking;  a  good  home 
and  840  per  month.  MRS.  GKO.  H.  MARIE, 
DeGraw  Are.,  Teaneck,  X.  J. ;  Hackensack  P.  O. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  large  farm,  where 
all  up-to-date  machinery  is  installed,  such  as 
milking  machines,  tractor  engines,  separators, 
buzz  saws,  feed  grinder  outfit,  and  all  farm  tools 
that  go  with  tractor  engine,  automobile  truck, 
etc.;  8  horses;  about  100  head  of  stock  and  75 
head  of  sheep;  will  give  house  rent,  fuel,  gar¬ 
den,  potatoes,  one  quart  of  milk  per  day.  anti  $05 
per  mouth  for  one  tear,  if  satisfactory.  A.  Q. 
MATH E W SON,  154  Nassau  St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  large  farm 
wherein  all  up-to-date  machinery  is  installed; 
S45  per  month  anil  found,  by  the  year,  if  satis¬ 
factory.  JAMES  CROSBY,  154  Nassau  St.,  Room 
1124,  New  York  City. 


WILL  give  good  permanent  home  for  half- 
grown  brother  and  sisler;  must  be  used  to 
farm.  ADVERTISER  8174,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  first-class  dairyman  to  care  for  a 
herd  of  registered  Guernseys;  steady  job  for 
the  right  man:  apply  at  once,  with  references, 
ROLLWOOD  FARM,  Guilford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  farmer:  one  who  is  a  worker 
and  who  can  take  full  charge  of  100-acre  dairy 
farm  where  two  other  men  are  employed :  fonr- 
room  cottage,  garden,  milk,  etc.,  $100.00  per 
month  to  the  right  man.  ADVERTISER  8201, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  steady,  reliable  man  for  institu¬ 
tion  in  country;  must  ho  a  good  mechanic, 
good  carpenter  and  familiar  with  tools:  good 
home  and  good  salary.  Apply  ADVERTISER 
S210.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  small  farm  in 
Berkshire  hills;  man  must  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  farming  and  be  kind  to  animals;  wife  to 
understand  butter-making;  farm  mile  from 
U.  It.  Million.  GEORGE  1).  POWELL,  100 

Garfield  riaee,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gardener,  landscape  and  general 
gardener;  please  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  A.  J.  HALLOCK,  Speonk,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — By  February  1,  congenial,  intelli¬ 
gent,  able  bodied,  middle-aged  Protestant 
eou]»le  who  desire  good  home  and  employment  on 
small  modern  poultry  farm:  woman  d*  ordinary 
housework;  must  be  fond  of  children;  man  help 
with  poultry,  garden  and  one  cow:  family  con¬ 
sists  young  married  couple  and  two  children; 
steam  heat,  electric  lights;  near  village;  state 
age,  references,  past  work,  wages  expected  and 
all  details.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  On¬ 
tario  Co.,  X.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife  wanted:  man  to  take  eharge  of 
farm:  wife  to  do  plain  cooking  and  general 
housework.  E.  G.  CURRY.  102ft  Woolwortii 
Building,  New  York  City.  ’Phone  Barclay  4414. 


FARMER  and  wife  wanted,  position  open  March 
first,  on  place  of  about  seventy-five  acres; 
wife  can  work  in  house  if  desired;  cottage  to 
live  in:  this  is  our  home;  keep  Jersey  bull,  few 
cows,  chickens  and  pair  horses:  want  man  who 
can  raise  enough  crops  to  partially  feed  stock 
and  who  will  keep  place  presentable:  additional 
help  in  heavy  farm  season;  would  add  tractor  to 
equipment;  want  careful  investigation  both  sides, 
because  don’t  like  changes:  lived  seven  years 
with  only  one  previous  change:  state  references, 
salary  asked  and  full  details  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  8203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


DO  yon  want  a  herdsman,  dairyman,  poultry- 
man.  farm  assistants,  greenhouse  men,  farm 
foremen  or  other  farm  help?  We  have  a  few 
well  trained  men  available  on  March  1.  BERN- 
HARD  OSTROT.KNK,  National  Farm  School, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 

SUPERINTENDENT  wants  permanent  location 
on  grain  and  stock  farm;  large  place  with 
modern  living  conditions;  American  born:  with 
wife:  can  get  results  at  commercial  lipg  and  cat¬ 
tle  feeding:  gilt-edge  references;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  date  for  interview.  ADVERTISER 
8141,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

WORKING  M.VNAGER  open  tor  position  March 
1  or  later  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  farm; 
practical  life  experience  all  branches,  managing 
of  men.  ete.;  Danish:  married,  with  family; 
best  reference:  at  present  Madison,  New  Jer¬ 
sey :  please  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  Slfto,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED- — Opportunity  to  demonstrate  ability 
as  manager  of  la-ge  farm  or  estate,  by  middle- 
aged  Protestant  American  with  small  family; 
Cornell  training  and  life  experience  in  all 
branches;  A.  It.  work,  records,  feeding  and 
breeding,  orchard,  poultry,  drainage,  buildings, 
soil  t  re  a  inn-ii  t.  gardening  and  landscape  work; 
can  handle  soil,  stock  and  men  for  best  results: 
only  first-class  proposition,  with  future,  consid¬ 
ered;  Guernseys  preferred;  now  managing  large 
Guernsey  eMjfte:  m  liberty  April  1;  highest,  ere- 
dentials.  ADVERTISER  8167,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

A  PRACTICAL  dairy  anil  stock  farmer  with  20 
years’  experience,  family  to  help,  wants  good 
farm  location  and  good  home;  a  wholesale  milk 
farm  near  some  live  town,  or  a  partnership 
basis  v.  hereby  man  witli  small  capital  could 
eventually  farm  for  himself;  elderly  owners  with 
good  farm  could  use  this  family  to  advantage. 
ADVERTISER  810S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position;  American;  married:  ex¬ 
perienced  farm  manager;  first-class  dry-hand 
milker;  understands  care  of  all  stock,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  handling  of  men;  good  references: 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8194.  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

AMBITIOUS  working  manager,  college  and  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  market  gardening,  fruit,  green¬ 
house,  poultry  and  general  farming,  tractor  and 
truck  operator;  American;  married:  no  chil¬ 
dren;  best  recommendations.  ADVERTISER 
8177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  at  the  first  of  April  as  farm 
manager  or  on  gentleman’s  estate;  well  up  in 
showing,  all  kinds  of  cattle;  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren:  Scotch:  age  4ft.  ADVERTISER  818ft,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  married,  no  children, 
desires  position  on  a  private  estate  in  West¬ 
chester  or  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. :  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  8187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Position  as  herdsman  by  agricultural 
college  graduate;  practical  experience  in  at. 
phases  of  dairy  management;  A.  R.  O..  calf 
raising,  etc.;  married':  one  child;  available  March 
1.  HAROLD  D.  HARDY,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN — Position  as  manager  of  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant:  first-class  proposition 
only:  kindly  state  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER.  8191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UNEXPERIENCED  young  man  wishes  position 
oil  farm  In'  mountains.  Write  H.  SKTKBST, 
Box  42,  Fosterdale,  Sullivan  Co.,  X.  Y. 

YOUNG  man,  1ft.  American,  wishes  position  on 
up-to-date  poultry,  dairy  or  stock  farm  or  gen¬ 
eral  farm:  have  had  some  experience,  being 
brought  ui>  on  a  farm:  am  ambitious  and  willing 
to  learn:  have  no  had  habits:  in  replying  please 
state  wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8170.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  single,  desires  position,  pri¬ 
vate  _  or  eonniercial;,  thoroughly  practical; 
sc-'outifle  In  b-\>nding,  incubation,  ete.:  test- 
standing  ability  and  character:  statement  of 
wages,  etc.,  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  8171, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position,  superinteiident- 
piniiager.  qualified  by  2ft  years’  actual  poultry 
breeding  experience,  selection,  mating,  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  incubator  brooding,  broilers,  roasters; 
economic  feeder;  capable  and  bustler;  3  years  in 
present  place:  American:  married;  no  children; 
only  first-class  proposition  considered;  particu¬ 
lars.  salary,  first  letter  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  young 
man  of  good  habits  and  experienced  in  all  lines 
of  farm  work:  willing  to  work;  best,  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER*  8173.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  open  for  engagement  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  benl,  Holstelns  preferred :  married:  good 

education;  experien . .  feeder  and  calf  raiser; 

lost,  work,  and  especially  yearly  record,  a  spe¬ 
cialty;  opportunity  for  highest  class  of  work 
first  consideration.  ADVERTISER  8175,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Single,  Ghristlan;  thoroughly 
experienced,  hatching,  brooding,  production, 
contest  work;  college  training;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  VI17S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager;  American; 

married;  ages,  respectively  45  and  50  years: 
no  children;  both  willing  to  work;  educational 
and  practical  experience;  best  references.  D. 
W.  HULL,  14  Morgan  St.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  single,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  on  commercial  plant  as  manager  or  as¬ 
sistant;  practical  experience  in  all  kinds  of 
poultry;  can  show  good  egg  results;  state  price. 
Address  CHARLES  RUCKLE,  151  Asylum  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

FARM  manager  wishes  position  on  fruit  and 
general  farm;  life  experience:  can  give  excel¬ 
lent  reference.  ADVERTISER  S181,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  farm  manager,  strong,  sober,  mid¬ 
dle  aged,  married,  childless,  handy  worker, 
wishes  position  on  modern  farm,  owned  by  well- 
to-do-people.  to  work  under  good-natured  man¬ 
ager,  age  50  or  over,  hand  in  hand;  good  man’s 
wages  expected,  with  comfortable  few  room  house 
with  plain  furniture,  coal,  vegetables,  milk, 
etc.,  small  place  for  wife’s  poultry;  please  write 
full  particulars  in  first  letter;  will  do  also. 
TAET.AV,  Box  423,  Westerly.  IJ.  I. 

HOUSEWORK  wanted  on  farm  in  small  ailnlt 
family  by  a  reliable  woman  (50);  good  cook: 
must  be  the  real  country,  ADVERTISER  8182, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Single  man  to  assist  with  good  herd 
Milking  Shorthorns:  out*  accustomed  to  test 
milking  for  record  of  merit,  and  who  is  am¬ 
bitious  to  learn  the  business;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  age,  nationality,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  ADVERTISER  8184,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POELTRYMAN.  32  years  of  age:  single:  capa¬ 
ble  ami  thoroughly  experienced.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wants;  position; 

crops  and  stock  of  all 
reference.  Apply  to  BOX 


understands  lawns, 
kinds:  married;  A-l 
255,  Highland  Falls, 


WANTED— Position  as  poultryman;  experienced 
in  brooding,  rearing  and  incubation,  also  light¬ 
ing  for  Winter  egg  production;  college  training 
and  best  of  references,  including  last  employer; 
can  install  lights  if  necessary.  ADVERTISER 
8199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  American  farmer 
wishes  position  where  liimxelf!  anil  family  can 
have  full  charge;  no  outside  help  needed  to 
operate  30-cow  farm;  position  about.  April  1, 
1P21 :  New  Jersey  or  Maitland  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  Sifts,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  in  poultry  plant;  exper¬ 
ienced;  been  employed  in  building  up  poultry 
proposition  last,  six  years,  beginning  with  few 
fowls:  n yw  have  t we've  hundred  layers.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8107,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  general  housework, 
to  cook,  wait  ami  lake  care  of  main  floor:  no 
laundry;  modern  suburban  conveniences;  800.00 
] ter  month:  references  required.  MRS.  FRED¬ 
ERICK  C.  SUTRO,  Basking  Ridge,  X.  J. 


WANTED— Position  as  farm  manager  by  ener¬ 
getic  agriculturist;  B.Sf,;  specialist:  in  dairy, 
poultry  and  gardening.  ADVERTISER  8213, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  SHARES  or  rent.  58-acre,  farm;  4-room 
house;  numerous  conveniences,  to  American. 
Protestant;  ui.  ;•  road;  fine  location.  It..  BOX 
2.is.  Princeton,  N.  J.;  ’phone  906-14. 


I  OB  SAT.!-. — 120  a*—es  g* a nl  land :  good  lO-roont 
house;  3  barns  in  good  repair;  splendid  or¬ 
chard;  2  wells;  si, 40  income  this  year;  $3,700. 
or  will  trade  for  small  property  in  ‘town  for  mv 
equity;  mortgage  $2,200,  with  timber  to  par; 
reason,  ill  health.  ,T.  E.  TER  BEN.  (lorry,  Pa.  ' 


WANTED — -Small  house,  with'  about  one  to  five 
seres  of  improved  laud  therewith,  convenient 
to  railroad,  etc.;  to  rent  and  buy  if  suited. 
Address  ADVERTISER.  8102,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm  along  the  Hudson:  11- 
roiiin  house.  -  .-round'  d  with  evergreens,  white 
birch,  magnolias,  etc.;  11  acres  set  with  fruit  of 
all  kind s :  farm  "verlooking  river;  1  mile  to  vil¬ 
lage;  terms.  ADVERTISER  81!>3,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  home  and  fruit  farm,  between 
Buffalo  and  Rochester;  center  of  groat  fruit 
belt;  on  edge  of  village;  4  churches,  high  school, 
stores,  hank,  depot,  factories,  etc.:  good  State 
road :  two  good  houses,  out;  worth  $10,00*):  elec¬ 
tricity,  bathroom,  heating  system;  beautiful 
lawn  and  shade;  good  barns:  village  lire  protec¬ 
tion;  never-fulling  well,  supplies  pure  water:  ftl 
acres  samlv  loam,  highest  fertility:  no  stone,  no 
hills:  good  natural  drainage,  assisted  by  tile 
drainage  costing  $5,000;  50  acres  fruit;  I  t'  acres 
timber;  no  wa<re  land;  stock  and  tools  included:’ 
§30,000.  ADVERTISER  8166,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUCCESSFUL  farm  manager,  hustler,  making 
money  now;  college  graduate,  with  25  years’ 
practical  experience;  no  soft  job  wanted;  will 
not.  handle  grade  slock:  expert  salesman;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  8214,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  March  1  by  farm  me¬ 
chanic;  understands  repairing  buildings, 
wagons,  tools,  etc.;  also  farming;  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience:  first-class  references;  will  come  on 
trial;  state  wages,  etc,,  for  married  man. 
ADVERTISER  8211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  buy  or  rent  dairy  farm  with 
large  stock.  J.  0.  JOHNS,  502  First.  Aver, 
New  York  City. 


FOR  RENT — Western  Maryland  farm;  80  acres. 

Write  for  particulars.  II.  X.  («.,  1225  De¬ 
catur  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE- — 00-acre  farm,  two  sets  buildings: 

running  water;  about  55.000  to  00,000  feet  aslt 
and  chestnut  timber;  cheap  for  cash,  frank 
P.  HALL,  It.  D.  No.  2ft,  Xeutield,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position;  Protestant,  Ameri¬ 
can;  use  no  tobacco;  lifelong  experience;  good 
calf  raiser;  best  of  references;  state  wages  and 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
8212.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  wishes  position  as  foreman  or  herds¬ 
man;  thoroughly  experienced  in  farming, 
poultry  anil  machinery,  dairy;  one  child,  one 
year  old;  wife  to  board  help;  rooms  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  8208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  married  man.  no  children,  will  be 
open  for  position  with  congenial  people;  un¬ 
derstands  care  of  all  live  stock  and  poultry; 
wife  willing  to  board  few  men;  A-l  reference. 
BOX  405,  Red  Bank,  X.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  10  acres  or  less,  and  good 
house.  less  than  1  y>  hours  from  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  8180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


•WANTED — To  rent,  with  expectation  of  buying, 
a  5  to  15-acre  poultry  farm,  good  condition 
and  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  8183,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PROFIT-MAKING  poultry  farm;  425  R.  T.  Red 
liens  and  pullets,  now  laying  10  dozen  eggs  a 
day  and  increasing:  cliauce  to  step  into  paying 
egg  farm,  all  stocked  and  equipped:  4  acres 
land,  good  ft- room  house,  barn  and  modem  poul¬ 
try  buildings;  on  State  road,  near  market ;  ill 
ness  compels  sacrifice;  all  for  Stl.ftftft:  $4,000 
cash.  H.  B.  RAYMOND,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  as  assistant  herds¬ 
man  where  an  opportunity  for  thoroughly 
learning  the  dairy  business  is  offered;  good 
habits;  references.  ADVERTISER  8207,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  of  estate  or  farm  desires  position; 

six  years  of  scientific  and  college  training  in 
all  phases  of  agriculture:  am  competent,  reliable 
and  have  executive  ability;  age  22:  exeellent 
references:  details  and  salary  appreciated. 
ADVERTISER  8206,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  100  acres,  near  Stam¬ 
ford.  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  New¬ 
burgh,  X.  Y..  on  State  road:  woodland,  orchard, 
water  running  through  farm:  two-famllv  house; 
state  ail  parti. -  lurs.  SAMVEL  SCHWARTZ 
BERG,  3078  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 14-acre  well  paying  truck-poultry 
farm  in  Southern  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. :  fine 
land:  no  stones;  variety  fruits:  near  railroad 
station,  neighbors;  bargain,  $2,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  management  of  large  proposition;  salary 
plus  share  of  profits;  income  thus  depends  oit 
results;  no  fads  or  theories:  Cornell  training; 
fully  recommended  and  experienced.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8205.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager,  35,  small  family,  capable, 
energetic  and  reliable,  seeks  position  where 
hard  work  and  results  are  needed;  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  farm,  garden,  crops,  fruit,  dairy,  stock, 
poultry,  etc.:  please  give  particulars.  Address 
ADVERTISER  819ft,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  RENT  or  on  shares,  100  acres;  two  houses, 
two  barns;  7  miles  from  Bridgeport,!  Conn. ;  ail 
improvements.  Address  ADVERTISER  8122, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXBF.RiE.NCED  farmer  wants  farm  on  shares 
or  take  full  charge  of  a  place;  A-l  references. 
ADVERTISER  8200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE — Twelve  improved 
farms  in  middle  Tennessee,  50  to  350  acres 
each;  2,000  acres  unimproved  woodlands;  any  of 
this  land  will  produce  50  bushels  corn  per  acre; 
best  climate  in  United  States;  will  sell  part 
cash,  part  registered  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs,  or 
anything  of  value.  P.  O.  BOX  152,  Tullahoma, 
Tcnn. 


FORTY  fertile  acres  in  beautiful  Cazenovla 
Lake  district,  Syracuse;  Cazenovla  State 
road;  wonderful  panoramic  view;  price  84,250. 
J.  I.  KIMBER,  Cazonovia,  X.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  Maine  seashore  property  for  sale 
or  rent;  land  for  farming;  with  a  30-room 
house  for  Summer  hoarders.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN  for  quick  sale — Central  Pennsylvania 
poultry  plant  and  hatchery,  clearing  about 
$3,000  per  year:  10, 400-egg  Blue  Hen  incubator: 
1,000-layer  capacity:  colony  brooders,  ete. ;  750 
head  of  thoroughbred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rocks,  egg-bred  stock;  located  in  vil¬ 
lage:  no  dwelling:  price  $4,750.  ADVERTISER 
8150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fertile  lake  farm  of  218  acres: 

also  147-acre  farm;  both  farms  located  in 
Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  F.  NORDSTROM,  Water¬ 
loo.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 50.  70,  130.  200  farms:  little  cash 
needed.  LEWIS  A.  DT'NCKEL.  Fort  Plain, 
X.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm  on  improved  highway  near  Pry- 
dei  Village.  X.  Y. :  214  acres  itwo  bouses  and 
three  barns),  with  stock;  no  trade;  mortgage 
taken  for  part  of  purchase  price.  ADVERTISER 
8169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 170-acre  farm:  plenty  of  good  tim¬ 
ber:  good  water:  large  buildings;  now  vacant: 
$3,000;  terms  or  cash  nlVer.  OSCAR  ADDIS.  n2S 
Broadway,  Kingston,  X.  Y. 


50ft-ACRB  general  farm:  300  tillable:  good  build¬ 
ings  for  100  cattle;  1ft  room  house:  running 
water:  fertile,  gently  rolling  clay  loam;  1.00(1- 
tree  sugar  bush:  large  timber  lot:  fruit  plenti¬ 
ful;  with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  IT. 
Ui'GKNSEN.  McDonough.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — A  dairy  farm  on  share  basis  bv  two 
reliable  men:  must  bo  stocked  and  equipped. 
ADVERTISER  818ft,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  as  partner 
in  greenhouse  and  trucking:  good  opportunity; 
some  capital  required,  ADVERTISER  S190.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NINETY  acres;  implements:  $3,600.  BOX  G03, 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  65V4-acre  farm;  good  build 
ings;  fruit,  bnbe'r,  implements.  engine; 
Sft.oOO.  GRACE  A.  TIMMERMAN,  Rraiuli- 
port,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  privilege  nf  buying. 

about  lfto-aere  farm,  with  or  without  equip¬ 
ment;  about  75  miles  from  New  AN  rk:  exper¬ 
ienced  and  reliable  party;  place  must  he  con¬ 
venient  to  school  and  R.  R,  and  have  good  land 
and  buildings.  ADVERTISER  820!),  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  b.v  responsible  couple,  cash 
or  share  basis,  small  farm,  with  stock  and 
equipment.  ADVERTISER  8204.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAL1  _  acres;  fourteen  room 

house;  i  ire*  room  cottage;  electric  light;  all 
improvements;  huudred-foot  barn;  two  litindred- 
fnot  chicken  houses;  ideal  hoarding  house, 
chicken  or  fruit  farm;  ideal  private  estate;  on 
country  road;  sixteen  miles  New  York:  price 
sixteen  thousand;  half  cash.  GLEN  wood 
FARM,  Box  138,  Westwood,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED — To  rent  in  a  small  town  in  Con¬ 
necticut  a  small  store  for  a  grocery;  no 
stork.  ADVERTISER  8202,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — EX'-'p- ional  dairy  farm;  245  acres: 

Sussex  County,  N"W  Jersey;  smooth,  level; 
line  buildings,  water,  fruit,  sehool;  railroads 
nearby:  tit  ire  875  per  acre.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISE];.  8195,  IN*  a  Yorker. 


TO  CLOSE  ESTATE — Large  house,  with  1U. 

acres  of  land;  six  outbuildings;  orchard  of 
apples,  pears,  cherries  and  peaeii  trees;  on  Al¬ 
bany  state  rea  i,  Columbia  Co.;  good  location  for 
boarding  or  road  house.  Particulars.  A.  V. 
ARNOLD,  55ft  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


APPLES  FOR  SALE — 2.000  barrels  famous  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  apples  in  bushel  hampers. 
1  R, -imslcd  boxes  or  barrels;  graded  to  suit;  in 
any  quantity;  would  deliver  in  truck  load  lots. 
V.  B.  DEMAREST,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  CLOVER  HONEY,  f.  o.  b.  our 
station,  ftO-lb.  can,  $12.75;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.40. 
Buckwheat,  60-!b.  can,  $10;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.25. 
D  ‘liven'd  in  3d  postal  zone — Clover,  10  lbs., 
>•"!. 75;  buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $2.00;  5  lbs.  of  either. 
81  50.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — No.  4  Sharpless  separator,  $20; 

governor  pulley,  $5.  EDWIN  B.  MAPLE, 
Coatsville,  Pa. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers!  healthful 
and  deli' ions;  $1  per  pound:  money  with  or¬ 
der.  “EN  DION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  white  rice  corn,  year  old,  shelled,  25 
lbs.,  prepaid  parcel  post  to  fifth  zone.  $8.00; 
bag  lots,  s)  ial  It  irice  to  trade.  W.  HAL¬ 

BERT.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Bean  power  sprayer;  150-gallon 
tank:  fully  equipped;  excellent  condition. 
ROM  VINE  COLE,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Drag  -aw  in  good  working  order. 
WOOD  MARSH,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  YARN — Three-ply;  guaranteed  all 
virgin  Glow)  wool;  natural  color  (white):  for 
knitting  sweaters,  socks,  mittens,  etc.:  $2.75 
per  lb.:  2  lbs.  ,r  more  at  $2.50  per  lb.,  post¬ 
paid.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  Ooudersport,  Pa.:  Route  6. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  91, 


Look  for  the 
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RED  BALL 


This  round  red  ball  is 
on  the  knee  and  heel  of 
every  “Ball-Band’'  Boot, 
on  the  sole  or  arch  of  every 
Arctic  and  Light-Weight 
Rubber.  It  stands  for  satis¬ 
fying  fit,  highest  quality, 
longest  wear. 


Ten  million  people  look 
for  the  Red  Ball  when  they 
buy.  Sixty  thousand  deal¬ 
ers  sell  “Ball-Band.” 


Ask  your  dealer  for  free 
illustrated  booklet,  “More 
Days  Wear.”  It  will  show 
you  many  of  our  different 
styles  of  Rubber  and 
Woolen  Footwear. 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  IncL 


If  you  want  real  foot 
comfort,  see  that  your  next 
pair  of  Rubber  Boots  has 
the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 
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A  South  Jersey  Dairy  Herd  in  Pasture 
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OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OF  FROM 
18  TO  25  MILES  PER  GALLON  OF  GASOLINE 
AND  FROM  8,000  TO  12.000  MILES  ON  TIRES 


THIS  NEW  OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX  FOUR  POOR  SEDAN  IS  POWERED  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  44-HORSEPOWER,  OVERH  EAD-VALVF.  OAKLAND  ENGINE 


WHAT  does  the  possession  of  this  new 
Oakland  Sensible  Six  Sedan  mean  to 
the  farmer  who  drives  it?  Jt  means,  first 
of  all,  reliable  transportation  of  the  highest 
order,  at  the  minimum  of  attention  and 
expense.  It  means  the  saving  of  his  time, 
in  his  trips  to  market  or  about  the  country¬ 
side,  and  the  saving  of  his  energy  as  Jl. 
It  means  to  his  family  greater  comfort  and 
convenience,  and  an  increased  opportunity 
for  recreation.  Sturdy  as  Oakland  cars 
always  have  been,  this  new  Oakland  is  yet 
more  sturdy  through  an  even  stronger 
chassis  of  longer  wheelbase.  Powerful, 
thrifty  and  dependable  —  useful  the  whole 
year  ’round  —  it  offers  a  value  not  to 
be  equaled  in  any  other  type  of  car. 

Open  Car.  *1395;  Roadster.  *1395;  Four  Door  Sedan.  *2065;  Coupe,  $2065; 
F.  O.  B.  Pontiac,  Michigan.  Additional  for  Wire  Wheel  Kquipment,  *S5 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Pontiac,  Michigan 


OAKLAN  D 

SENSIBLE  SIX 


Swamp  Muck;  Its  Value  and  Handling 


WEATHER  CONDITIONS.— The  past  Winter 
has  been  an  unusually  favorable  one  in  some 
ways  for  getting  out  muck  under  our  conditions. 
There  was  practically  no  rain  here  for  months,  and 
the  accumulation  of  snow  protected  the  surface  of 
the  swamp  from  freezing,  so  that  the  disadvantage 
of  having  so  much  snow  to  shovel  back  was  offset  by 
having  much  less  water  to  handle  and  haul,  as  well 
as  saving  the  hard  labor  of  breaking  up  the  deeply 
frozen  crust  which  usually  forms  when  snowfall  is 
light.  The  removal  of  the  snow  covering  is  a  small 
matter  compared  to  these  advantages,  especially 
where  the  deposit  of  muck  is  fairly  deep.  Handling 
wet  muck  is  heavy  work,  and  partially  owing  to  this 
fact  the  large  deposits  of  this  valuable  material  are 


fessor,  and  even  then  he  might  fail  to  get  all  of 
them :  but  a  few  of  them  would  be  increased  ability 
of  the  soil  to  hold  moisture,  a  very  present  help  in 
time  of  drought;  warmer  soil;  heavier  soil  is  not 
only  easier  to  work,  but  allows  air  to  enter  more 
freely,  which  is  so  necessary  to  crops  and  soil  organ¬ 
isms,  also  the  action  of  organic  matter  in  loosening 
up  elements  of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  In  short,  it 
makes  a  better  and  more  congenial  home  for  the 
plant  and  makes  it  easier  for  it  to  get.  a  living. 

A  ALUE  OF  SMALL  DEPOSITS. — Do  not  think 
that  because  a  deposit  of  muck  is  only  10  or  12  inches 
deep,  or  covers  but  a  small  area,  it  is  not  worth 
bothering  with.  The  value  of  a  deposit  does  not 
depend  on  its  depth  entirely,  but  more  so  upon  its 


digging  for  life,  for  even  a  little  12-incli  deposit 
runs  up  over  1,200  loads  per  acre.  Now  place  what¬ 
ever  value  on  it  you  please,  and  it  makes  figures  that 
would  tickle  the  city  editors  of  some  of  the  so-called 
agricultural  papers.  If  some  people  had  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  actual  value  of  this  neglected  property 
lying  in  their  swamps  they  would  either  have  to  dig 
in  or  "dig  out."  After  one  has  been  fighting  for 
years  trying  to  make  good  his  predecessors’  over¬ 
drawn  account  in  Mother  Nature’s  bank  he  appre¬ 
ciates  the  value  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  organic 
matter,  or  at  least  he  ought  to,  and  when  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  load  of  this  muck  to  10  or  15  apple  trees, 
also  struggling  along  on  poor  land,  will  give  them 
profitable  bearing  surface  several  years  sooner,  then 


I huii piny  Mini:  <m  rile  While  Unable  In  Use  Team.  Fiy.  37 


Loaded  Carrier  in  One  of  the  Pockets.  Fiy.  30 


liable  to  remain  in  storage  for  future  generations, 
and  they  will  be  needed  badly  enough  at  the  present 
rate  of  soil  depletion. 

ORGANIC  MATTER  NEEDED. — Shortage  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  one  of  the  most  serious  soil  problems 
confronting  us  on  these  hills,  and  it  may  be  needless 
to  say  that  there  are  others  in  the  same  boat.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  great  value  of  muck  under 
such  conditions,  and  the  time  will  come  when  ttie 
swamp  land,  now  looked  upon  as  a  detriment  to  the 
value  of  a  farm.  will,  if  there  is  a  deposit  of  muck 
that  can  be  worked  to  advantage,  even  though  only 
12  or  15  inches  deep,  make  that  land  the  most 
valuable  on  the  farm  in  many  a  case.  It  matters 
not,  if  analysis  shows  but  little  immediately  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  in  a  sample  of  mock:  if  it  has  busi¬ 
ness  in  if.  which  it  certainly  has.  The  real  test  or 


accessibility.  A  surprise  is  in  store  for  many  a  man 
as  to  the  value  of  what  he  has  lying  down  in  the 
swamp  waiting  for  him  or  the  next  fellow.  Our  own 
experience  has  been  with  small  pockets  of  muck, 
generally  quite  shallow.  Our  deepest  pocket  is  aboul 
4  feet  deep,  but  owing  to  difficulty  with  water  break¬ 
ing  through  a  large  part  of  it  cannot  be  secured 
without  purchasing  a  pump  of  large  capacity;  but 
the  deposits  of  12  to  IS  inches  have  been  more  easily 
worked.  These  have  generally  been  small  open 
spaces,  where  there  were  no  large  trees  to  bother, 
generally  the  result  of  the  muck  having  been  too 
deep  to.  allow  them  to  grow,  or  where  the  raising  or 
deepening  of  the  muck  deposit  in  past  years  killed 
off  the  trees  that  had  been  there;  and  in  such  cases, 
especially  where  the  water  level  had  been  high 
enough,  one  still  finds  the  old  roots  there  pretty 


the  value  of  a  load  of  muck  placed  at  $1  above  cost 
of  handling  is  reasonable  indeed.  For  ordinary  farm 
crops  it  has  business  in  it,  too. 

IIAI  LING  AND  SPREADING. — Methods  of  get¬ 
ting  out  muck  will  depend  on  conditions  in  each  case. 
Where  there  is  a  hard  bottom  underneath  the  de¬ 
posit  we  open  a  road  and  load  the  muck  directly 
upon  wagon  or  bob  sleigh,  but  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  use  brush,  old  rails,  small  logs  or  stones  in  soft 
places.  A  road  of  brush  covered  with  small  tield 
stone  makes  a  good  permanent  road.  This  Winter 
we  have  used  a  cable  and  carrier,  a  rough,  home¬ 
made  affair,  for  getting  at  small  pockets  off  the  road 
where  we  could  not  drive  in  to  advantage,  and  this 
\Vorked  very  well,  but  a  chain  hoist  carrier  would 
be  far  better.  Where  surface  of  swamp  freezes  over 
sufficiently  to  bear  wagon  one  can  drive  directly  to 
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value  does  not  depend  on  how  much  plant  food  we 
can  get  out  of  it,  on  the  jump.  The  plant  food  is 
there  all  right,  and  the  rapidity  with  which,  we  can 
use  it,  or  get  rid  of  it.  depends  on  the  kind  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  material  of  which  the  deposit  was 
formed,  and  on  methods  of  treating  or  handling  it. 
But  even  though  the  plant  food  in  a  deposit  of  muck 
were  in  such  condition  that  it  would  become  avail¬ 
able  so  slowly  that  it  would  take  years  to  realize  on 
that  end  of  it.  the  immediate  benefit  to  the  soil  and 
crop  in  other  ways  is  sufficient  to  make  it  profitable 
to  get  out  the  muck,  where  conditions  are  at  all 
favorable.  To  enumerate  all  these  advantages  would 
require  the  services  of  an  agricultural  college  pro¬ 


sound.  It  is  this  feature  which  soon  discourages 
attempts  to  use  labor-saving  machinery.  However, 
we  hare  learned  to  appreciate  even  a  small  oocket, 
for  r  uttle  open  space  20  feet  wide  and  50  feet  long, 
if  muck  is  only  12  or  14  inches  deep  on  an  average, 
gives  us  30  or  good  two-horse  loads,  as  heavy  as 
one  cares  to  haul  under  ordinary  conditions. 

ACCLoKIBI  E  SUPPLIES. — To  many  who  have 
large  areas  of  muck,  easily  accessible,  deep  and  rich, 
these  little  pockets  of  ours  will  seem  as  raising 
wheat  in  a  garden  would  to  the  big  wheat  grower; 
but  "n-aiix  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle.”  and  if  one  has 
pockets  enough  he  has  muck  enough,  and  it  will  not 
take  many  acres  to  keep  an  ordinary  man  busy 


the  muck,  but  a  covering  of  snow  allowing  the  use 
of  the  bob  sleigh  is  a  great  advantage,  being  easier 
to  load;  also  the  runners  do  not  cut  through  as  easily 
as  the  wheels.  Wet  muck  is  not  easy  to  spread; 
besides,  the  surface  is  usually  a  sod  of  swamp  plants 
and  roots  or  a  frozen  crust.  This  is  cut  loose  first 
with  mattock,  and  is  then  easily  handled.  We 
usually  drop  off  in  piles  as  hauled  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  and  when  it  thaws  and  dries  out  in  the  Spring 
it  spreads  easily.  Besides  this,  a  smaller  amount  of 
manure  is  required  for  inoculation,  if  desired,  for  a 
forkful  or  two  of  manure  placed  on  top  of  each  pile 
takes  much  less  than  after  it  is  spread. 

MUCK  ON  ORCHARD. — The  picture,  Fig.  40, 


104  k. 


shows  how  good  30  or  35  loads  per  acre  looks.  The 
orchard  is  on  very  poor  land,  besides  having  been 
badly  neglected.  The  piles  by  the  side  of  the  trees 
are  to  he  spread  in  furrows  opened  last  Fall.  The 
piles  between  the  rows  we  intend  to  inoculate  with 
manure,  then  spread  later  for  potatoes,  but  it  does 
business  whether  treated  or  not.  It  simply  takes 
longer,  and  the  tree  will  need  it  from  year  to  year. 
Why  he  in  a  hurry  to  gef  rid  of  it?  The  use  of  cable 
and  carrier  makes  pili  easy  and  saves  labor  over 
hauling  out  to  pile,  I.  c.  R. 


Planting  Florida  Strawberries 

Part  II. 

DROPPING  THE  PLANTS. — The  man  who  is  to 
drop  them  takes  a  box  of  plants  and  a  pail  partly 
filled  with  water,  places  these  half  a  dozen  paces  or 
so  from  Ihe  end  of  the  bed  in  the  path,  sets  the  box 
on  end.  takes  out  what  plants  he  can  hold  and  con¬ 
trol  with  one  hand,  dips  the  roots  afresh,  and  comes 
back  to  drop  them.  IP'  instructions  are  to  drop 
each  plant  on  the  cross  Ark.  to  the  left  of  the  row 
mark,  with  the  top  p-  •  d  the  right  of  the  planter. 
By  the  time  his  ha;>l  is  out  he  is  close  to  his 
supply  which  he  moves  forward  again,  and  proceeds 
as  before.  The  dropper  started.  I  put  on  ray  glove, 
take  up  my  trowel,  and  here  goes  to  keep  up  with 
him  :  but  don’t  expect  too  much  while  I  am  explain¬ 
ing.  1  get  down  on  my  padded  right  knee  close  to 
the  first  plants,  and  Ihe  knee  between  the  two  rows 
to  be  planted,  the  body  being  balanced  by  the  left 
foot  resting  squarely  on  the  ground.  The  trowel  is 
grasped  dagger-fashion,  that  is.  thumb  up  and  blade 
down.  Say  we  are  planting  from  south  to  north. 
With  the  trowel  in  the  gloved  right  band,  poised 
for  the  thrust,  with  the  left  I  pick  up  the  southeast 
plant  of  the  lirst  four,  grasping  it  just  over  the  bulb 
with  thumb  and  first  two  fingers.  The  other  two 
fingers  are  tightly  closed.  These  serve  as  a  depth 
gauge.  The  trowel  descends  at  a  slight  angle  from 
the  perpendicular  toward  myself,  striking  the  check 
mark,  and  just  as  tin*  force  of  the  stroke  is  spent 
there  is  a  slight,  quick  movement  of  the  hand,  back¬ 
ward.  thus  breaking  the  resistance  of  the  soil  over 
flic  point  of  the  trowel,  and  instantly  Ihe  trowel  is 
brought  forward  and  upward:  meantime  the  left 
hand  on  the  instant  whisks  the  roots  of  the  plant 
like  a  whiplash  behind  and  under  the  trowel  in  such 
exact  time  that  the  falling  particles  of  soil  escaping 
from  the  sides  of  the  rising  trowel  cany  the  root- 
tips  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity:  a  fraction  of  a 
second  too  late  the  cavity  tills,  the  opportunity  is 
lost,  and  another  trial  is  necessary.  The  right  hand 
grasping  the  trowel  keeps  right  on  in  its  upward 
course  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  so.  turns,  flashing 
the  point  of  the  trowel  outward  and  upward,  and  is 
plunged  down,  knuckle  of  the  forefinger  leading, 
firming  the  soil  over  the  roots  of  the  plant  by  the 
blow. 

Whew  !  <  )nly  one  plant  set.  but  we  will  do  better. 

Here  goes  the  northeast  plant,  same  movement:  lean 
back  a  trifle  and  here  goes  the  southwest  plant,  ditto; 
now  the  northwest  plant  the  same:  but  with  it  goes 
the  first  move  for  position  to  plant  the  next  four. 
This  consist  of  moving  the  left  foot  forward  IS  in. 

We  begin  again  with  the  southeast  plant,  move¬ 
ment  same,  except  that  instead  of  simply  striking 
the  plant  into  place  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown 
on  the  right  hand  as  it  is  thrust  down  to  firm  the 
plant,  and  with  a  bri  k  move  the  right  knee  Is  ad¬ 
vanced  is  in.  to  a  position  about  6  in.  short  of  the 
cross  mark  of  the  newly-set  plant.  Those  are  the 
details:  let's  go.  Northeast,  southwest,  northwest 
and  step  left  foot,  southeast  and  move  right  knee. 
We  are  off — tip-tap,  tip-tap,  tip-tap,  tip-tap.  the 
thrust  of  the  trowel  and  the  settling  blow  go  rhyth¬ 
mically  on  to  the  end  of  (he  row:  in  fast  work, 
in  exactly  the  same  time  as  “grandfather’s  clock” 
ticks  off  the  seconds.  That  is.  one  plant  set  every 
two  seconds. 

CAUTION. — Now  f<  a  few  explanations  and  cau¬ 
tions.  The  plants  are  dipped  just  before  dropping, 
chiefly  to  add  weight  to  the  fibrous  roots,  and  thus 
aid  in  whisking  them  into  place.  Strawberry  plants 
are  very  exacting  as  to  depth  in  setting.  Fibrous 
roots  must  be  covered,  the  crown  bud  must  be  fully 
exposed,  so  grasping  the  plant  and  gauging  its  depth 
are  important  details.  The  beginner  in  this  method 
of  setting  is  always  disposed  to  plunge  the  trowel 
into  the  soil,  then  pull  the  handle  forward  and  at- 
fempt  to  insert  the  plant  behind  the  trowel  before 
the  implement  is  being  withdrawn,  and  the  result  is 
a  complete  failure.  The  important  knack  is  to  raise 
the  body  of  the  soil  in  the  howl  of  the  trowel  upward 
and  toward  the  planter,  whisk  the  roots  into  place 
the  instant  the  opening  is  large  enough,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  raising  of  the  trowel  hand  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  the  soil  to  fall  back  on  the  roots. 
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PRACTICE  NEEDED. — Plainly  the  method  is 
not  difficult  to  learn,  though  certainly  practice  is 
required  to  secure  speed  and  precision.  Some  years 
ago  I  taught  the  art  to  a  number  of  men.  both  white 
and  colored,  and  some  of  them  developed  a  full 
mastery  of  it  in  a  very  short  time.  The  method  is 
adapted  to  row  crops  set  at  greater  distances.  When 
plants  are  not  over  30  in.  apart  in  the  row  they  may 
he  set  at  a  rate  of  speed  almost  equal  to  what  is 
possible  in  close  work.  In  row  work  the  forward 
movement  is  attained  by  throwing  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  right  arm  while  firming  each  plant  and, 
of  course,  drawing  up  the  right  knee,  working  from 
the  left  side  of  the  row  rather  than  astride  it.  I 
have  used  the  method  for  years  with  all  sorts  of 
truck  crops,  and  consider  it  superior  in  every  way 
to  the  common  method  of  planting  with  a  dibble. 
The  method  is  perfectly  adapted  for  watering,  and 
if  water  is  used  or  not  the  depressions  are  filled 
later,  usually  by  Ihe  use  of  a  wheel  hoe.  but  if  there 
are  any  obstructions  the  work  can  he  done  nearly  as 
fast  by  a  pushing  movement  with  the  back  of  a 
common  garden  hoe. 

A  SPEED  TEST. — Does  some  one  rise  to  remark 
that  the  statement  relative  to  fast  work  being  in 
time  with  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  grand¬ 
father's  clock  seems  like  a  continuation  of  the  fairy 
story  with  variations?  When  I  received  the  com¬ 
munication  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  article 
I  was  planting  under  very  favorable  conditions;  soil 
just  right  as  to  moisture,  friable  and  clear  of  ob¬ 
structions:  plants  of  good  size,  but  not  with  over 
long  or  over  massive  roots,  so  I  tried  some  speed 
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tests.  The  first  was  a  double  row  containing  400 
plants;  time  required  13%  minutes.  The  next  day 
I  tried  the  same  test  on  a  bed  containing  1.030 
plants;  time  required  34  minutes;  the  last  showing 
exactly  and  the  first  almost  a  rate  of  1,800 
plants  per  hour,  or  one  plant  every  two  seconds. 
On  three  different  tests  I  tried  the  fastest  stroke 
compatible  with  complete  rhythm  and  precision,  the 
most  efficient  movement  at  my  command;  in  each 
case  it  was  almost  exactly  400  plants  set  without 
pause  or  interruption  in  15  minutes,  or  at  the  rate 
of  1.600  plants  per  hour.  However,  I  do  not  think 
that  in  any  one  day  this  year  I  set  over  10.000 
plants;  probably  the  maximum  was  just  a  little 
under  that,  but  from  8.000  to  9,000,  including  inter¬ 
ruptions,  was  common. 

WATER  AND  COMPOST.— After  the  plants  are 
set  a  man  follows  with  the  compost,  placing  a  hand¬ 
ful  to  each  plant  in  the  depression  made  by  the 
settling  stroke,  and  he  is  followed  by  another  who 
pours  a  half  pint  of  water  over  the  compost.  It 
may  he  well  to  remark  that  that  amount  of  water 
would  not  be  sufficient  under  more  trying  climatic 
conditions.  Some  time  after  the  water  has  been 
applied  an  earth  mulch  is  formed  by  the  use  of  a 
wheel  hoe  equipped  with  a  pair  of  three-tooth  rake 
attachments.  The  completed  work,  including  the 
digging  and  cleaning  of  plants,  is  at  the  average 
rate  of  about  1.200  plants  per  man  per  10-hour  day. 

DIGGING  AND  CLEANING  requires  very  nearly 
one-half  of  the  time.  That  is  largely  because  the 
nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  speed  cannot  be 
secured  by  setting  the  pace.  It  could  be  secured  by 
“piece  work.”  but  that  is  not  possible,  as  I  do  not 
like  to  have  plants  dug  far  in  advance,  not  even  over 
night.  In  all  work,  and  especially  in  hand  work,  a 
sludy  of  economy  of  movement  almost  invariably 
greatly  increases  efficiency.  Efficiency  studies  and  stop 
watch  tests  on  movement  have  received  much  favor- 
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able  attention  in  many  factories  for  years.  Agri¬ 
cultural  lines  could  profit  by  the  example.  From  a 
financial  standpoint,  practical  magazine  articles  on 
industrial  efficiency  have  been  some  of  the  most 
profitable  reading  I  have  ever  done.  I  am  aware 
that  this  article  is  apparently  heavily  ballasted  with 
egotism,  and  that  the  typesetter  of  an  earlier  day 
probably  could  not  have  handled  it  for  lack  of  I’s; 
but  no  doubt  the  very  fear  of  the  charge  of  egotism 
has  done  as  much  as  anything  to  hinder  the  spread  of 
practical  information.  n.  l.  hartman. 

Florida. 


Substituting  Chemicals  for  Cows 

We  have  a  good  farm  here  that  cuts  100  tons  of  hay, 
mostly  on  medium  low  land,  but  not  meadow.  This  year 
we  cut  75  tons  of  hay  and  50  tons  silage.  We  can  sell 
all  our  hay  in  bales  for  $30  a  ton  here  on  the  farm.  The 
sale  of  milk  here  is  limited,  and  only  profitable  for  two 
months  in  the  Summer.  The  remainder  of  the  year’s 
income  goes  to  help,  with  not  much  return  for  the  feed 
stored  up  for  Winter.  The  writer  is  not  able  to  continue 
heavy  manual  labor,  having  been  in  an  office  for  20 
years,  and  the  doctor  advises  a  change  from  continual 
year  ’round  work  of  this  nature.  This  is  the  question  : 
To  keep  this  farm  in  hay,  how  much  stable  manure  per 
acre  is  required?  If  rye  is  plowed  under  every  three  to 
four  years  for  organic  matter,  and  fertilizer  used,  what 
would  be  the  condition?  Again,  if  clover  can  be  grown, 
would  you  plow  the  second  cut  under,  or  the  first,  no 
manure  used?  Clover  grows  in  many  places  on  the  farm. 
Which  is  the  better  way.  to  maintain  good  hay  land 
without  the  cows,  or  perhaps  retain  six  cows  and.  of 
course,  the  two  ,vork  horses  ?  We  have  been  carrying 
out  over  200  double  loads  of  barn  dressing  each  year. 

Nantucket,  Mass.  w.  t.  s. 

ERE  is  a  case  such  as  was  recently  discussed, 
where,  all  things  considered,  the  use  of  chem¬ 
icals  will  bo  more  profitable  than  dairying.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Eastern  farms  have  been  changed  from  live 
stock  to  hay  production  with  good  profit.  You  can 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  hay  farms  by  using  chemicals 
entirely,  though  it  is  always  desirable  to  use  some 
stable  manure  if  you  can  get  it.  In  theory  the  sod 
of  the  grass  land  when  plowed  under  should  keep 
the  land  well  supplied  with  organic  matter,  but  sta¬ 
ble  manure  contains  certain  bacteria  which  act  to 
break  this  organic  matter  up  freely.  Therefore  it 
seems  better  to  use  a  small  amount  of  manure  if  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  sod  when  plowing  it  under. 

If  your  estimate  of  the  amount  of  plant  food  re¬ 
moved  in  ,100  tons  of  hay  is  correct,  it  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  supply  it  in  chemicals.  One  ton 
of  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  according  to 
Henry's  tables,  contains  27  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  nearly 
10  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  3S  lbs.  of  potash.  This 
would  make  the  total  larger  than  you  figure. 

The  chemicals  usually  handled  for  this  purpose  are 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  the 
nitrogen,  acid  phosphate  for  the  phosphorus,  and 
muriate  of  potash  for  the  potash.  On  the  average, 
nitrate  contains  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  20  per  cent.  That  is.  in  100  lbs.  of  nitrate 
you  supply  16  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  in  100  lbs.  of  sul¬ 
phate  20  lbs.  To  make  up  the  2,000  lbs.  sent  off  in 
your  hay  you  will  need  a  little  over  6%  tons  of 
nitrate  or  five  tons  of  sulphate.  A  standard  brand 
of  acid  phosphate  will  contain  16  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  each  100  lbs.  To  supply  the  800  lbs.,  there¬ 
fore.  you  will  need  a  little  over  two  tons  of  acid 
phosphate.  Muriate  of  potash  carries  about  50  per 
cent  of  potash,  so  that  one  ton  of  muriate  will  supply 
what  you  need  of  that  element.  We  have  found  that 
it  pays  to  use  both  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
on  grass.  They  are  both  quickly  available,  but  they 
differ  somewhat  in  their  power  to  give  up  plant  food, 
and  we  think  it  pays  to  use  a  mixture  of  two-thirds 
nitrate  and  one-third  sulphate  to  make  up  the  needed 
nitrogen. 

You  will  find,  however,  that  you  cannot  figure  ex¬ 
actly  on  supplying  only  what  the  hay  removes  from 
the  soil.  Some  of  this  plant  food  may  be  washed 
away,  and  some  may  not  be  at  once  available.  It 
will  therefore  pay  you  to  use  at  least  25  per  cent 
more  of  plant  food  than  your  hay  takes  away.  A 
surplus  is  always  better  than  a  deficit.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  phosphoric  acid.  That  is  likely  to 
be  more  slowly  available  than  either  the  potash  or 
the  nitrogen,  and  common  practice  is  to  use  more  of 
it  than  of  either  of  the  other  elements.  Most  fertil¬ 
izers  supposed  to  be  fitted  especially  for  grass  land 
contain  twice  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  of  potash. 

For  such  a  proposition  we  should  use  five  tons  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  two  tons  of  sulphate  "of  ammonia,  at 
least  seven  tons  of  acid  phosphate  and  two  tons  of 
muriate  of  potash.  It  would  probably  be  good  econ¬ 
omy  to  use  10  tons  of  acid  phosphate  in  place  of 
seven.  That  would  make  16  to  19  tons  of  chemicals 
for  probably  50  to  60  acres.  You  can  use  these  chem¬ 
icals  either  mixed  or  separately,  as  you  prefer;  or 
buy  one  of  the  ready-mixed  brands  designed  for 
grass  and  grain. 

It  will  also  pay  to  use  lime  once  in  four  or  five 
years,  as  the  meadows  are  plowed  up  for  reseeding. 

(Continued  on  page  105) 
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Oleo  ”  In  a  Dairy  District 

Who  Is  to  Blame? 

TO,  I  am  not  a  disgruntled  dairyman,  but  a 
school-teacher;  in  other  words,  a  consumer.  I 
want  you  to  understand  this  before  you  frame  the 
thought  in  your  mind.  I  have  been  very  interested 
in  the  editorials  in  the  good  old  R.  N.-Y.  regarding 
oleo.  the  farmers’  friend  (?).  and  thought  I  would 
do  a  little  investigating  on  the  subject.  We  live  in 
the  center  of  the  county  which  boasts  the  most 
registered  Holsteins  of  any  place  in  the  world.  This 
is  a  village  of  about  700  inhabitants,  and  the  vil¬ 
la  Erers  and  farmers  talk  dairying  morning,  noon  and 
night,  perhaps  in  their  sleep — that  I  don’t  know. 
Dairying  is  not  only  the  business,  but  the  very  life 
of  the  section. 

While  in  one  of  the  village  stores  I  saw  a  dairy 
farmer  ordering  his  week’s  supply  of  groceries,  and 
I  saw  a  goodly  supply  of  oleo  arranged  on  the 
counter  with  the  other  goods.  After  his  departure 
I  approached  the  storekeeper  and  asked  how  much 
of  the  stuff  (referring  to  the  oleo)  he  sold  yearly. 
He  laughed  and  replied  :  “It’s  a  trade  secret,  but  we 
don’t  make  any  effort  to  sell  it.  We  try  to  sell 
butter.”  “Well,  how  much  oleo  do  you  sell  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  butter  you 
sell?”  I  asked.  “One-third,”  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

This  set  me  to  thinking,  and  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  little  investigation.  The 
next  storekeeper  I  questioned  allowed 
the  percentage  was  between  one-third 
and  one-fourth  as  much  oleo  sold  as 
pure  butter.  This  seemed  impossible  in 
a  real  dairy  section,  with  much  of  the 
trade  coming  from  the  dairy  farmer 
himself. 

I  next  approached  a  butcher  who 
sold  oleo,  but  did  not  sell  butter.  In 
answer  to  my  question  as  to  the  amount 
of  oleo  he  sold  during  the  year,  he 
stated  :  “Seven  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  taken  from  actual  figures,  I 
sell  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  sold 
in  the  village.” 

Think  of  it — 7.500  pounds  of  the  stuff 
sold  by  one  butcher  in  a  dairying  sec¬ 
tion,  yea,  in  an  innermost  stronghold 
of  the  dairy  section!  And  30.000  pounds 
in  one  year  in  a  village  of  700  and  on 
the  neighboring  dairy  farms.  Fifteen 
tons  of  oleo!  My  head  whirled  as  I 
thought  of  the  mountains  of  stuff  dis¬ 
appearing  here. 

“What  proportion  of  the  oleo  is  sold 
to  farmers?”  I  asked.  “Nearly  half” 
was  the  prompt  reply. 

I  did  some  deep  thinking  on  the  way 
home.  Why  the  low  price  of  milk,  why 
a  surplus,  why  too  many  cows,  whose 
fault?  When  one-half  of  15  tons  of 
oleo  goes  directly  into  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers’  home  in  one  small  locality  in  a 
single  year,  who  is  to  blame  for — well, 
a  good  many  ills  that  are  now  blamed 
on  the  League,  and  the  profiteer,  and 
the  middleman?  Why  has  oleo  gained 
its  prominence?  Through  extensive 
and  intensive  advertising.  At  the  New 
York  State  Fair  one  could  see  booth 
after  booth  where  a  lick  of  oleo  on  a  wafer  could 
be  secured  free  of  charge.  Why  not  combat  the 
menace  by  the  same  methods?  Through  the  farmers’ 
organizations  the  nutritive  value  of  real  butter  can 
be  displayed,  and  through  the  Farm  Bureau  Kens 
the  farmers  can  be  kept  constantly  informed  of  the 
menace  of  the  oleo.  The  R.  N.-Y.  certainly  is  doing 
its  share  now. 

Don’t  blame  the  storekeeper  who  sells  it.  He  sells 
what  people  want.  Put  it  up  to  the  farmer  himself. 
Use  oleo  and  kill  the  cow. 

At  a  recent  lodge  meeting  one  of  the  “eats”  com¬ 
mittee  informed  me  that  four  different  men  had 
approached  him  and  asked  him  to  buy  oleo  instead 
of  the  poor  butter  we  were  getting  now.  He  bought 
the  oleo.  and  everyone  ate  the  sandwiches,  and  even 
though  over  one-half  of  the  members  present  were 
farmers,  and  dairy  farmers  at  that,  not  a  voice  was 
raised  in  protest. 

Put  on  the  coat  if  it  fits.  Mr.  Farmer.  Clean  house 
at  home  first:  then  begin  on  the  community.  Then 
all  the  farmers  will  see  how  soon  the  “city  folks” 
fall  in  line.  Change  the  prevailing  custom  so  that 
we  shall  hear,  instead  of  so  many  cars  of  oleo  a  week 
being  shipped  into  the  local  markets,  it’s  just  so  many 
cars  more  of  first-class,  good. wholesome  butter,  made 
from  milk  from  the  farmer’s  cow.  x.  e.  d. 
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Silo  and  Tractor  in  Pennsylvania 

MR.  CARL  C.  PFEILSTICKER  Of  Venango  Co., 
Pa.,  sends  us  pictures  of  his  silo  and  tractor 
to  show  how  the  new  farming  is  working  into  his 
section.  He  says  of  the  silo  : 

“This  silo  was  built  by  us  in  1915,  and  we  feel 
quite  proud  of  it.  as  it  has  given  us  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  every  way.  We  feed  20  cows  daily  during 
the  Winter.  It  has  a  capacity  of  128  tons,  is  14x40 
ft.  We  have  never  had  it  more  than  three-quarters 
full,  as  it  requires  a  lot  of  corn  to  fill  it.  We  would 
certainly  not  like  to  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  dry  corn  fodder,  and  would  like  to  see  a  silo  on 
evei’y  farm.” 

We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  every  farm  with 
live  stock  will  have  its  silo.  That  will  be  necessary 
in  the  future. 

On  this  Pennsylvania  farm  the  tractor  is  used  for 
many  purposes.  The  picture  shows  it  at  work  in 
the  harvest  field. 

“This  shows  our  tractor  cutting  oats.  This  tractor 
has  helped  us  out  greatly  during  the  past  three  years 
of  labor  shortage.  We  have  used  it  for  plowing, 
disking,  harvesting  and  hauling  hay  and  manure.  It 


ffVie  Farm  Tractor  Cutting  Oats.  Fig.  1/2 


A  Good  Winter  Job.  Fig.  Jt3 

works  well  except  where  the  ground  is  too  soft  and 
wet.  We  also  ran  a  thrashing  machine  with  it  last 
Fall.”  _ 

Evergreen  Wind-breaks  in  Ohio 

I  desire  to  set  out  an  apple  orchard  of  about  250  trees 
this  Spring,  and  wish  to  inquire  the  advisability  of 
planting  a  wind-break.  The  land  has  a  gentle  slope  to 
the  east,  high  ground  surrounded  by  open  country, 
where  the  wind  has  full  sweep;  the  river,  with  a  fringe 
of  trees,  about  50  rods  to  the  west.  There  will  be  25 
rows  of  trees  running  north  and  south.  10  trees  in  a 
row.  •  Prevailing  winds  in  Spring  from  west  and  north¬ 
west.  W  ould  it  be  practicable  to  plant  a  wind-break 
along  the  west  and  the  entire  north,  or  only  part  way 
on  the  north?  What  would  you  advise  to  plant,  and 
how  closely?  c.  E.  L. 

Worthington,  O. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  WIND-BREAK.— As  only 
xl  evergreens  planted  in  a  single  or  double-row 
wind-break  afford  much  protection  during  seasons  of 
the  year  when  cold  winds  prevail,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  this  type  of  wind-break  is  that  to  which 
our  correspondent  refers.  The  writer  has  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  do  Winter  work  in  an  orchard  margined 
along  its  western  side  by  a  wind-break  of  white  and 
Scotch  pine,  and  discovered  that  such  work  as  prun¬ 
ing  could  be  quite  comfortably  done  on  the  rows  of 
fruit  trees  more  closely  paralleling  the  leeward  side 
of  the  wind-break,  while  farther  over  in  the  center  of 
the  same  orchard,  at  the  same  time,  beyond  the 
effective  influence  of  the  closely  planted  rows  of 
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evergreens,  the  wind  was  much  too  chilling  for  such 
work  to  be  done. 

PROTECTION  AND  LAND  CONTOUR.— The  dis¬ 
tance  that  an  evergreen  wind-break  is  effective  on 
its  leeward  side  depends  not  alone  upon  its  height 
and  density,  but  upon  the  character  of  the  land  that 
it  is  supposed  to  protect.  With  prevailing  winds 
from  the  west  and  northwest,  ground  sloping  sharply 
toward  the  east  will  be  under  the  protective  influence 
considerably  farther  from  th  western  border  of  the 
area  than  will  level  ground.  Groufid  that  slopes  up¬ 
ward  toward  the  east  will  bo  protected  but  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  wind-break.  Where  the  sur¬ 
face  is  comparatively  level  we  should  expect  the  pro¬ 
tective  screen  to  be  effective  to  any  great  extent  only 
to  a  distance  a  few  times  greater  than  the  height  of 
the  trees  composing  it — depending  largely  on  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  wind. 

EVERGREENS  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE.— Person-, 
ally,  the  writer  is  much  in  favor  of  the  generous 
planting  of  evergreens  for  wind-breaks,  but  not  for 
this  purpose  alone.  The.  beauty  in  serving  to 
brighten  a  Winter  landsca,  «  a  feature  of  their 

"\alue  by  no  means  inconsid  e.  Moreover,  ever¬ 
greens  are  always  attractive  as  nesting  places  for  our 
songbirds  which,  since  spraying  of  or¬ 
chards  is  absolutely  necessary,  are 
driven  thereby  from  their  nesting 
sites  in  the  fruit  trees.  This  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  point  well  worthy  of  consid¬ 
eration.  At  our  own  small  country 
home  we  have  many  evergreens  which 
are  annually  well  patronized  by  many 
species  of  songbirds  during  the  period 
of  nesting  and  rearing  their  young. 

In  traveling  over  Ohio  one  may  see 
a  number  of  examples  of  magnificent 
evergreen  wind-breaks,  usually  of 
Norway  spruce;  but  by  no  means  as 
many  as  there  should  be. 

SUITABLE  VARIETIES.— On  well- 
drained  upland  soils  of  a  light  or  sandy 
character,  white  pine  is  very  beautiful 
for  wind-break,  screen  or  group  plant¬ 
ing.  but,  being  so  flexible  in  branches 
and  so  fine  in  foliage,  is  not  as  resis¬ 
tant  to  strong  winds  as  are  Austrian 
and  Scotch  and  Ponderosa  pines.  Mbre- 
over,  the  latter  three  forms  are  better 
adapted  to  the  usually  heavier,  moist 
soils  oftlie  level  portions  of  Central  and 
Western  Ohio.  White  or  Concolor  fir, 
and  Douglas  fir,  are  beautiful,  but  usu¬ 
ally  somewhat  more  difficult  to  get 
started  in  unfavorable  locations  for 
evergreens  than  are  Austrian  and 
Scotch  pine. 

PLAN  ITNG.  — •  Evergreens  may  be 
planted  in  single  rows  with  the  trees 
8  ft.  apart;  but  more  effective  service 
may  be  had  by  planting  double  rows 
8  or  10  ft.  apart,  with  the  trees  8  ft. 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  trees  of  one 
row  standing  opposite  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  of  the  other  row.  If 
Norway  spruce  be  used  as  evergreen 
wind-breaks  (and  it  is  excellent)  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  plant  a  belt  of  four  or 
more  rows  in  which  the  trees  are 
spaced  about  4  ft.  apart  in  either  direc¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  growth  has  so  far  progressed 
that  the  young  spruces  will  serve  as  Christmas  trees, 
and  before  they  begin  to  crowd  seriously,  alternate 
trees  may  be  removed  and  sold.  Thus  may  there 
be  realized  returns  sufficient  to  repay  well  the  cost 
of  the  whole  enterprise,  while  the  wind-break  is  de¬ 
veloping  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  was 
planted.  From  these  remarks  C.  E.  L.  will  be  able 
to  decide  whether  he  should  plant  the  screen  the  full 
width  and  length  of  his  orchard  at  the  west  and 
north  sides.  It  is  not  a  case  of  necessity,  but,  from 
the  writer’s  viewpoint,  would  be  well  worth  while 
in  a  number  of  ways.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  evergreens  may  be  used  in  great 
numbers  for  the  many  purposes  for  which  they  are 
suited,  throughout  all  our  farming  sections. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.  f.  h.  ballou. 


Substituting  Chemicals  for  Cows 

(Continued  from  page  104) 

It  is  natural  for  meadow  land  kept  in  continuous 
grass  to  grow  sour,  and  the  lime  will  help  keep  it 
sweet  and  in  good  condition.  We  assume  that  you 
will  seed  the  usual  mixture  of  Timothy  and  clover 
with  perhaps  Red-top  and  Alsike.  It  will  be  possible 
to  keep  up  the  meadows  permanently  by  plowing  and 
reseeding  every  three  or  four  years.  We  will  tell 
how  this  has  been  done  by  others  in  another  article. 
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Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs,  Roses 

Grown  in  our  Upland  Nursery,  the  largest 
in  New  York  State,  under  ideal  climatic 
conditions.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  sold  to  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only. 
For  37  years  we  have  been  receiving  hundreds  of  letters 
like  this  one  from  the  people  who  buy  from  our  catalog. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  trees  ordered  from  you. 
They  arrived  in  good  condition  and  are  the  stockiest  and 
largest  trees  I  have  ever  received  from  a  Nurseryman.  I  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation  and  thank¬ 
ing  you  for  so  good  a  selection. 

GEO.  B.  HUTCHINS,  Riverton,  N.  J. 


Maloney  Quality  1ms  become  a  recognized  standard  by  which  all  nursery 
stock  is  judged  because  we  have  given  our  personal  attention  to  every  step 
in  the  production  of  our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping,  and  know  just 
what  we  are  sending  you  and  that  our  varieties  bear  and  bloom  true  to^ 
name.  •  '  . 

Fruit  trees  are  scarce  this  spring  owing  to  the  fact  that  France  J  J  . 
lias  not  been  able  to  supply  many  seedlings  for  the  past  five  j 

years.  However,  we  have  a  fine  assortment  and  can  give  you 
what  you  want.  Send  today  for  our  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOG,  and  place  your  order  early.  j 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges 
On  All  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co. 

43  West  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’  s  Pioneer  Nurseries 
GARDEN  TREES  A  SPECIALTY 


^Trustworthy  . 

lTrees  4  Plants  I 
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Tomato  Pomace  as  Fertilizer 

A  man  who  managed  a  tomato  cannery 
told  me  that  he  put  the  pomace  of  the 
tomatoes  on  a  piece  of  ground  from  which 
the  soil  had  been  taken  away  for  building 
a  road,  and  that  the  crop  of  wffieat  grown 
was  very  fine.  lie  explained  the  bacteria 
in  the  pomace  liberated  plant  food  and 
caused  the  wheat  to  grow.  Might  not 
there  be  something  in  this?  Please  dis¬ 
cuss.  D.  D.  D. 

Boone,  N.  C. 

A  sample  of  tomato  pomace  analyzed 
at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
was  found  to  contain  42  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  17  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
18  per  cent  of  potash.  A  ton  of  tomato 
pomace  may  be  said  to  contain,  in  round 
figures,  8  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  2  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  4  lbs.  of  potash.  Where 
used  in  large  amounts  tomato  pomace 
has,  therefore,  a  distinct  fertilizer  value, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  land  through 
the  use  of  it  may  be  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  addition  of  considerable 
quantities  of  plant  food.  At  the.  same 
time  there  is  no  doubt  that  tomato  pomace 
contains  very  large  numbers  of  bacteria, 
some  of  them  very  active  in  the  decom¬ 
position  of  vegetable  matter.  Hence  an 
application  of  tomato  pomace  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  addition  of  enormous  numbers 
of  bacteria  to  the  land.  That  tomato 
pomace  has  a  distinct  inoculating  value, 
as  has  fresh  or  rotted  manure,  is  a  safe 
conclusion  to  make.  jacob  g.  lipman. 
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Less  Land  and  More  Profit 

That’s  the  result  that  goes  with  farming  small 
fruits.  Less  land  is  needed,  and  profits  are  big 
— some  of  our  customers  make  more  than 
§700  per  acre  on  Gibson  and  Senator 
Dunlap  Strawberries  and  proportion¬ 
ately  large  returns  from  Raspberries. 

Learn  from  our  catalog  which  varieties  are 
best  adapted  to  your  land;  how  to  grow  small 
fruits;  bow  to  secure  a  good  income  from  five 
acres.  “ Knight's  Guide  to  Small  Fruits"  is  sent 
free;  just  send  your  name. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Box  80,  Sawyer,  Michigan 


F*nJ 


THE  STANDARD 
OF  QUALITY 


___i  grown  in  Michigan  in' 
new  rich  ground.  Produces 
deep,  heavily  rooted  plants, 
large  andliealthy, free  from  disease.  Pro-  , 
duclnglargestfruitcrops.  Makerlghtstart.  J 

Yo"rd  Baldwin's  Big  Berry  Book 

a  splendidly  illustrated  practical  fruit  growers'  prulde, 
Riving"  down-to-date  information  on  best  methods  of 
I  growing  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  x 
[  Currants,  Gooseberries  and  Grapes.  Earliest  in 
Spring  and  latest  in  Fall  varieties.  All  true  to 
name,  FYeshly  dug  to  fill  your  order.  Save 
a  day  —  write  tonight. 

O.  A.  D.  BALDWIN 

R.  R.  15 

gridgman,  Michigan^^^,,,  .vV> 

-  'Tv-'v.'-C.r 


jI/ionsofThorou0hbred 


aviiirj 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Out  Big  Catalog 

rrs  free 

And  Serve  25<jl  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 

UY  your  fruit  trees  from  pioneer 
nurserymen  of  long-established 
reputation  for  quality 
stock  and  efficient 
service.  Barnes’ 
Trees  are  sturdy, 
grown  to  thrive 
under  Northern 

conditions.  Standard 
varieties  of  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and 
cherries.  Especially 
line  offerings  this 
Springof  oneandtwo- 
year-old  apple  trees. 

Write  today  for 
1921  price  list 

Visitors  welcome. 
_  Come  and  sec  us. 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Stpawhemry  Plants 

WHITTEN’S  large  rooted  healthy 
v  ▼▼  strawberry  plants  Eire  the  result  of 

■  more  than  80  years*  successful  experience  and  ■ 
^  study.  Sure  to  grow  and  produce  larpre.  luscious 

fe!  berries  all  season.  EXCLUSIVE  WHITTEN  tlERRmS:  £ 

■  The  COLLINS  on  early  hardy  market  variety  and  EATON  ^ 
the  StrawberrySupreme.amid-season  va  riety  of  wonder  *, 

ful  flavor  and  texture  are  our  leaders  Write  today  for 

■  beautifully  illustrated  Catalog,  full  of  valuable  informs-  ■ 
tion  about  Strawberries.  Raspberries  and  email  fruits.  • , 
It’s  Free.  Send  a  postal  at  once. 


j|  C.  E.  WHITTEN  8  SON. 


Depf.  11 


BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 

nr  ‘igy  » 

Wo  MB »  MB  o  A 


tfawberry 

ll  PLANTS 

New  and  Standard  Varieties 
FmeHardyTlanta.  GUARANTf  Ffi 

EDW.  TOWNSEND 

•<  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.Y. 

Wanted  FILLER  FRUIT  TREES 

of  bearing  or  near  bearing  age  under  four  inches 
trunk  diameter.  Advise  quantity  and  varieties. 

M.  G.  KAINS,  Room  505,  47  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Thrifty,  Sturdy  Trees 

You  can  be  sure  when  you  buy 
Woodlawn  grown  fruit  trees, 
vines  anil  berry  bushes  that  they 
are  thrifty,  vigorous  growers  and 
heavy  bearers.  Our  4.5  years  of 
successful  growing  experience 
lias  been  directed  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  a  wide  variety  of  that 
kind  of  stock.  We  have  the 
exclusive  sale  of  the  new  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple. 

Our  extensive  line  of  ornamental  shrubs,  bushes, 
and  perennials  arc  of  the  same  dependable  quality 
as  our  trees. 

We  sell  seeds  for  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden, 
niustrated  1921  Nursery  List  contains  valuable  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  information.  Mailed  on  request. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
879  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Sew  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple 


Fertilizing  Trees  ir  Sod 

Recent  inquiry  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  as  to 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  apples  was  well 
answered  except  that  part  of  the  query 
“Will  the  nitrate  work  all  right  on  sod?” 
My  trees  are  in  permanent  sod.  Will  the 
nitrate  of  soda  all  go  into  the  grass,  and 
even  if  so,  will  that  indirectly  benefit  the 
trees  enough  to  pay  for  its  use?  Answer 
said  5  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  and  5  lbs.  acid 
phosphate  per  tree.  Any  potash?  If  so, 
what  form  and  amount?  Assuming  trees 
of  average  size  and  health.  If.  J.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

Nitrate  of  soda  scattered  on  the  sod 
will  find  its  way  down  into  the  soil,  and 
the  trees  will  receive  their  share.  The 
grass  will,  of  course,  be  helped,  but  when 
this  grass  is  cut  and  left  on  the  ground, 
as  it  should  be,  the  trees  will  receive  a 
double  benefit.  They  will  receive  use  of 
the  nitrate  direct,  while  the  increased 
growth  of  grass  will  give  a  heavier  mulch. 
Our  plan  is  to  scatter  the  fertilizer  right 
on  the  sod,  and  this  practice  gives  good 
results.  Some  growers  punch  holes  with  a 
crowbar  in  the  soil  around  the  tree  and 
put  the  fertilizer  into  these  holes.  That 
gives  quick  results,  and  the  tree  probably 
gets  a  more  direct  benefit.  Our  experience 
seems  to  show  that  most  of  our  orchard 
land  is  quite  well  supplied  with  potash. 
On  the  light  sands  or  in  the  swampy  soils 
potash  is  lacking,  but  on  the  heavy  loams 
or  clay  soils  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  are 
most  needed.  Muriate  of  potash  can  be 
used  if  needed  ;  2  lbs.  added  to  the  nitrate 
and  phosphate  ought  to  do  the  work. 


Sprouting  Potatoes 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Gooseberries  ~  Currants 
Raspberries  Strawberries 

Best  varieties.  Well-rooted  and  vigorous  plants. 
Catalogue  sent  to  you  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  Box  20.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  TREES 
GUARANTEED 


You  can  rely  on  our  38  years’  reputation  for  square  dealing.  Kelly’strees  (all  varieties)  are  sturdy 
and  veil-rooted,  perfect  specimens  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  You  take  no  risk!  The  prices  are 
reasonable.  Send  for  1921  Free  Catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES.  1160  MAIN  STREET.  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 


How  comes  it  at  this  late  date  that 
there  should  be  any  questioning  the  value 
of  sprouted  potato  sets  for  planting? 
Have  our  planters  such  a  conviction  that 
they  know  all  about  potato  culture,  that 
they  have  ignored  the  practices  of  the 
early  potato  growers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Channel  Islands?  The  official 
figures  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
issued  regarding  the  potato  crops  of  those 
centers,  surely  demonstrate  that  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  climatic  conditions 
are  responsible.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
average  tonnage  per  acre  is  more  than 
double  our  own.  while  growers  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  potato  centers  of  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland  usually  secure  crops  varying 
from  30  to  20  long  tons  per  acre.  We 
think  it  wonderful  if  a  farmer  harvests 
800  bushels  per  acre.  The  ordinary  home 
gardener  here  is  highly  stisfied  if  he  digs 
a  bushel  from  a  square  rod,  the  English 
or  Scottish  gardener  feels  sick  if  he  does 
not  dig  twro  bushels,  and  is  not  really  sat¬ 
isfied  unless  he  has  three.  Selected  seed 
and  careful  sprouting  is  the  main  secret 
of  successful  potato  culture.  The  raisers 
of  early  crops  in  the  Channel  Islands  and 
England  and  Scotland  would  never  be 
able  to  dig  in  May  and  June  did  they 
ignore  sprouting.  The  sets  or  seed  tubers 
are  laid  in  trays  and  exposed  to  the  light 
so  that  th.®  sprouts  arc  hard  and  green. 
Sprouted  tubers  give  a  crop  about  three 
weeks  ahead  of  unsprouted ;  to  remove 
such  sprouts  is  sheer  madness. 

For  the  last  century  or  more  growers 
on  the  other  side  have  been  aware  that 
tubers  which  have  lost  their  first  sprouts 
give  a  decreased  yield ;  therefore,  people 
who  pride  themselves  as  potato  growers 
always  buy  early,  or  at  least  obtain  their 
seed  from  reputable  firms.  T.  A.  w. 

New  Jersey. 


Record  Garden 
'Yields 


Plant  Northern 
Grown  Seeds 

Assure  yourself  of  the 
biggest  yields  —  the  best 
your  garden  can  grow. 
Use  the  Isbell  Catalog  as 
_  your  guide.  It  shows 
varieties  almost  unlimited  of  the  finest  veg¬ 
etables,  many  prize  winners  of  international 
reputation— all  produced  from 

NORTHERN  GROWN 

IshelksWeeds 


As  They-  Gr< 


Fame  Grows1 


traoeT* hark 

Plant  only  the  best,  hardiest,  earliest  matur¬ 
ing  seeds.  Our  42  years’  growing  seeds  in 
Michigan— ceaseless  experimenting,  careful 
selection,  and  perfect  cleaning  have  made 
more  than  200,000  satisfied  Isbell  customers. 
You  buy  direct  from  the  grower  and  save 
money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FREE  1921  Catalog 

Write  today— get  the  1921  Isbell  seed  book. 
It’s  a  valuable  guide  for  growing  great 
crops.  Gives  complete  cultural  directions. 
Post  card  brings  it  Free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  <3> 

402  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Michigan 


vitality.  Have  been 
giving  satisfaction  for 
over  50  years.  Be  sure 
and  try  our 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  10c 

One  large  packet  each  of 
Bean,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Rad¬ 
ish  and  Tomato — postpaid. 

All  are  heavy  yielding  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  in  quality.  Try  them. 

Large  CATALOG  FREE 

Gives  helpful  cultural  directions 
and  off  era  strictly  high-grade 
seeds  at  fair  prices.  Writ©  for  it. 

Livingston  Seed  Co. 

Box  224  Columbus,  Ohio 


KiAnH/fimnilu^ai 


SEED  PRICES 

SMASHED! 


Back  to  Pre-war  Prices 

Send  for  big,  fully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log,  and  see  for  yourself.  There 
are  no  better  seeds  at  any  price, 
none  surer  to  grow,  none  that  give 
more  satisfactory  crops  than  “For¬ 
rest  Honest  Seeds”  in  Forrest 
Honest  Packets.  Write  today. 

The  Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  32,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


ALFALFA 

Consider  Purity  first  in  buying  seed! 
Weeds  kill  out  young  Alfalfa  plants. 
You  plant  Weeds  if  you  sow  IMPURE 
SEED.  We  supply  Alfalfa  of  several 
varieties  almost  entirely  free  from  all 
weeds.  Scott’s  Seeds  represent  the 
greatest  care  in  selection  and  clean¬ 
ing.  Scott’s  Alfalfa  is  economical  to 
sow.  Goes  farther.  Saves  loss  from 
weeds.  Produces  large  yields.  Write 
for  Scott’s  Seed  Book.  It  contains  a  veiw  , 
valuable  section.  How  to  Know  Good  Seed. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

74  Sixth  St..  Marysville,  Ohio 


SEED 


Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Seed  Oats, 
Seed  Cora,  Seed  Grains  and  Grasses. 

Write  today  for  Rohrer’s  1921  Catalog.  It  is 
FREE.  Every  bag  of  seed  is  guaranteed  to 
please  you.  We  specialize  In  the  Best  Seeds 
obtainable.  Write  for  this  book  at  once.  Seed 
Samples  free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

SMOKETOWN,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNA. 


TREES  &  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


uTrustworthy  , 
\Trees  U  Plants 


Amuucan  Association^ 

O,  M.NSCRS.'ILN 


A  Guarantee  Worth  While. 
Express  Prepaid 

For  over  60  years  we  have  sup¬ 
plied  nursery  stock  to  people 
who  know  and  appreciaie  the 
best.  Write  for  Catalogue  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 
Spring  Hill  Nurseries.  Box  33 
Tippecanoe  Glj,  (Miami  County)  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Burpee’s  Annual  is  the 

Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog.  It  fully  de¬ 
scribes  the  Burpee  Qual¬ 
ity  Seeds  with  a  hundred 
of  the  finest  vegetables 
and  flowers  illustrated  in 
the  colors  of  nature.  If 
you  are  interested  in  gar¬ 
dening,  Burpee’s  Annual 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  a  copy  today. 
•  “  "‘Tear  Here  —  —  —  —  ——  —  — 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

29 


true  as 

13  Sir 
fj!  Galahad 


For  40  years,  STOKES  SEEDS 
have  been  noted  for  reliability. 
This  quality  is  reflected  in  our 
catalog.  It  is  truthful  in  men- 
tinning  weaknesses,  conser¬ 
vative  in  praising  points  of 
merit.  The  usual  confusion 
of  varietal  names  is  avoided 
by  using  the  name  given  by 
the  introducer.  The  origin, 
history,  culture  and  use  of 
nearly  every  item  is  clearly 
stated. 

A  copy  mill  be  sent  free 
on  request. 


SIGN* 

0000 

seed 


CLOVER 

isbell’s 
BELL  BRAND 

Purest  Obtainable 

You  can  absolutely 
depend  upon  Bell 
Brand  Clover  and 
Grass  Seeds.  They 
are  the  choicest  quality,  fully  tested, 
and  guaranteed  as  to  purity  and  ger¬ 
mination.  Every  bag  is  plainly  mark¬ 
ed.  Hardiness  and  climate  adaptabil¬ 
ity  are  bred  mtothem— the  result  of  42 
years’  experience  growing  seeds  that  grow. 

FREE  SAMPLES 

Send  your  name  for  catalog  and  Sam- 
pies— clover  and  any  field  seeds  you  want 
Isbell’s  1921  Seed  Annualdescribes  and  gives 
valuable  information  on  the  best  seeds  that 
you  can  buy  at  any  price.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  M) 

403  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Michigan 


Put  your  faith  in  S.  &  H. ! 

On  1200  acres  of  trial  and 
propagating  grounds  at  Paines- 
ville  we  prove  our  stock  before 
we  sell.  Good  seeds,  plants  and 
trees  are  ready  this  season, 
as  for  66  previous  years. 

Write  tonight  for  your 
catalog. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Nurserymen  and.  Seedsmei 

Box  39 

Painesville,  Ohio 


Vegetableand  Flo  wet; 
New  improved  Strains, 
All  tested.sureto  grow. 
Send  for  Catalog 


Hart  &Vick  64  Stone  St.  Rochester  N.Y 


Making  the  Most  of  Eight  Acres 

I  own  eight  acres  of  good  strong  Penn¬ 
sylvania  soil  in  a  college  town  just  out¬ 
side  of  Philadelphia.  I  wish  to  develop 
this,  with  the  idea  of  as  complete  an  in¬ 
dependence  as  possible  on  that  size  plot ; 
in  other  words,  I  want  it  to  be  as  near 
self-supporting  as  possible.  This  is  about 
what  1  have  planned  to  do  and  raise;  500 
to  1.000  liens  (layers)  ;  one  to  two  acres 
small  fruits  (berries)  ;  remainder  in  tree 
fruits  (apples  and  peaches).  I  have  both 
the  capital  and  experience  necessary  in 
all  these  lines,  and  a  first-class  local  mar¬ 
ket.  with  recourse  to  the  city  as  a  selling 
center.  My  problem  is  this :  I  want  to 
confine  myself  to  a  one-man  proposition  ; 
that  is,  I  want  enough  work  to  keep  one 
man  busy,  and  I  should  expect  to  be  able 
to  keep  a  man  and  his  wife  (for  house¬ 
work)  and  pay  their  wages  and  main¬ 
tenance  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
farm.  The  land  faces  southeast,  and  is 
about  400x000  ft.  It  is  a  suitable  loca¬ 
tion  to  display  the  articles  for  sale  from 
a  stand  on  the  front  of  the  plot,  as  it  is 
on  a  main  traveled  road.  As  high  prices 
can  be  obtained  for  the  products  as  can 
be  had  anywhere,  as  the  town  is  a  rich 
man’s  town.  Hundreds  of  autos  run  past 
the  front  in  the  Summer  season.  Cau  I 
pay  a  mau  and  his  wife  wages  and  their 
maintenance  from  this  place?  What  ad¬ 
vice  cau  you  give?  E.  T.  B. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Theoretically  there  should  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  whatever  in  manipulating  eight 
acres  of  land  to  support  one  family.  Here 
in  Lancaster  County  many  families  live 
comfortably  upon  the  proceeds  of  from 
one  to  three  acres.  Very  little  comment 
is  necessary  on  E.  T.  B.’s  plans,  except 
that  1  y*  acres  of  berries— I  infer  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  possibly  black¬ 
berries — will  cause  so  much  work  that 
quite  a  few  extra  men  and  girls  will  have 
to  be  employed  during  the  picking  sea¬ 
son. 

If  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  planted 
in  apple  trees  and  interplanted  with  peach 
trees,  the  space  remaining  for  cultivation 
should  be  ample  (the  first  _ few  seasons) 
to  grow  sufficient  crops  to  pay  operating 
expenses.  Cultivating  is  rather  inconven¬ 
ient  where  a  row  of  trees  is  in  the  way 
every  20  to  22  ft.,  but  it  can  be  done,  and 
profitably  at  that.  Early  potatoes  and 
early  sweet  corn  would  bring  quite  a 
revenue.  Immediately  after  these  crops 
are  removed  the  soil  should  be  disked  rip 
thoroughly  and  sown  with  rye  and  Winter 
vetch.  This  will  keep  the  land  from  leach¬ 
ing  during  Winter  and  add  humus  in  the 
Spring  plowing.  Do  not  plant  corn  too 
close  to  tree  rows,  or  some  injury  to 
trees  will  result. 

One  thousand  or  more  early  tomatoes 
will  be  found  profitable.  If  there  are  no 
hotbed  facilities,  it  will  pay  to  have  some 
man  with  a  greenhouse  grow  these  plants 
for  you.  Good  plants  in  3  in.  pots  give 
a  heavy  early  crop,  and  bring  profitable 
prices.  Bonny  Best  is  the  best  early 
variety.  Keep  all  suckers  removed  as 
they  show.  Train  each  plant  to  a  light 
stake  and  pinch  out  the  top  when  third 
or  fourth  blossom  cluster  has  set.  Allow 
one  leaf  above  last  bud  -cluster.  If  you 
want  a  succession  of  fruit,  plaut  Stone 
or  some  other  well  recommended  variety. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  that  should  be  grown  to  complete 
the  list  for  local  sales:  peas,  snap  beans. 
Lima  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
etc.  Cauliflower  is  interesting  to  experi¬ 
ment  with,  but  not  always  reliable.  The 
early  peas  and  beans  can  be  followed  by 
celery,  and  later  crops  with  spinach,  which 
can  be  sown  as  late  as  September.  Head 
lettuce  seed  can  be  sown  at  about  that 
date,  covered  with  sash ’during  Winter  and 
planted  out  very  early  in  the  Spring. 

Enough  work  can  be  made  to  keep 
several  families  busy  during  the  Summer 
on  eight  acres  of  land,  but  just  how  much 
actual  cash  the  soil  and  labor  will  pro¬ 
duce  depends  entirely  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  planning,  and  the  ability  with 
which  the- plans  are  executed.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  bens  one  man  can  care 
for.  but  the  farm  will  not.  require  any 
attention  during  the  Winter.  Here  in 
our  county  the  gardeners  with  several 
acres  find  employment  away  from  home 
in  the  Winter.  e.  ,t.  w. 


TOP-DRESSING  TALK  No.  5 

Top-Dressing  Wheat  Pays 

At  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season  the  young  wheat  plant,  weakened 
by  the  severe  winter  weather,  needs  plenty  of  quickly  available  nitrogen  to 
restore  it  to  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition. 

The  average  soil  does  not  supply  enough  usable  nitrogen  this  early  in 
the  season,  and  unless  a  nitrogenous  top-dressing  is  applied  the  crop  is  held 
back  to  the  detriment  of  the  final  yield. 

Quickly  available  nitrogen,  applied  just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  will  stimulate  stooling  and  result  in  more  and  better  filled  heads. 
Where  the  stand  of  wheat  is  a  little  light  this  increased  stooling  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  a  normal  crop  is  to  be  obtained. 


Tractor  Plowing 


Your  inquirer.  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  should  have  both  disk  and  mold 
board  plows  for  his  tractor,  but  if  he  gets 
just  one.  then  get  a  disk  plow.  The 
tractor  mold-board  plow  is  uot  much  good 
to  turn  under  vegetation  of  any  kind  :  the 
inside  plow  will  clog  rather  easily.  The 
disk  plow  will  last  the  longer  of  the  two. 
and  costs  less  to  keep  up.  For  the  kind 
of  land  mentioned  it  will  very  likely  prove 
much  the  superior.  Euless  Mr.  Barrett 
already  lias  a  tractor  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  for  him  to  purchase  one  only  after  a 
satisfactory  demonstration  on  his  land. 
Stiff  clay  is  the  hardest  kind  to  plow 
there  is.  It  is  quite  different  from  loam 
soil  as  a  tractor  plowing  proposition.  A 
i little  caution  might  prevent  a  mistake. 

I  Oklahoma.  g.  c.  wyant. 


Experiments  on  the  Farm  of  M.  Kindig,  Seville,  Ohio.  Gain  from 
Top-Dressing  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  13  bu.  per  acre. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

_ Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  ideal  top-dressing  fertilizer.  It  analyzes 
2Sl/i  units  of  ammonia,  all  soluble  and  quickly  available.  Being  a  non¬ 
leaching  fertilizer  the  application  can  be  made  as  early  as  needed  and  less 
wilTbe  required  to  produce  results. 

Arcadian  is  fine  and  dry  and  can  be  applied  evenly  and  uniformly  by  hand  or 
with  the  grain  drill.  Fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre  is  sufficient. 

Arcadian  is  for  sale  by  the  larger  fertilizer  dealers  and  their  agents. 


Write  Desk  No.  10 
for  Bulletin  No.  86  The 
“More  Wheat” 


Company 


'New  York,  N.Y. 
Medina,  Ohio 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


Dibble's 

1921  Farm  Seed 
Catalog 

The  Leading  American  strictly  Farm  Seed 
Catalog  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  This 
Book  is  more  than  a  catalog,  it  tells  the  truth 
about  the  Farm  Seed  situation.  Farm  Seeds 
are  cheap  thi*  year.  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds 
are  the  highest  grade  obtainable  and  are 
sold  direct  to  you  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
We  are  Farmers  and  Seedgrowers.  Why 
not  buy  direct  and  save  money  ? 

The  Catalog,  handsomely  illustrated  in  colors, 
and  special  money  saving  Price  List  Free. 
Address  : 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B 


Special  Seeds  for 
Farm  and  Garden 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds  are  not  mere  nov¬ 
elties.  They  must  make  good  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  way,  or  we  would  not  introduce 
them.  Do  you  want  to  learn  about  a  new 
tender  Beet,  a  harder  and  sweeter  Cab¬ 
bage,  a  top  notch  Onion,  a  more  produc¬ 
tive  Ensilage  Corn?  Send  for 

Ford’s  1921  Catalogue 

and  find  why  our  varieties  make  new  friends 
for  us  everywhere.  Just  tell  us  you  want  it, 
we’ll  gladly  send  it  anywhere.  It  gives  retail  .\ 
and  wholesale  prices.  j 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY, 

Box  24  Ravenna.  Ohio. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Have  a  Successful  Garden^ 

Harris  Seeds  are  used  by  the  best  market  garden¬ 
ers  because  by  careful  selection  and  breeding  we 
have  wonderfully  improved  some  varieties.  Private 
gardens  can  obtain  better  results  because  all  varieties  are 
tested  and  the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is  marked  on  the 
label  so  you  can  tell  just  how  many  will  grow  before  you  sow  6 
them.  Harris  is  the  Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of  his/ 
tests.  Send  for  our  free  Catalog  of  Vegetable,  Jp 
Field  and  Flower_ 

Seeds  —  Find  out’ 
about  the  Harris  system 
and  buy  these  superior' 
seeds  direct  from 
our  farms  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  61  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Seed: 

Label  bn  every  Lol 
Tells  how  many 
will 
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According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 
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Get  Big  STARK  SEED  Catalog 

A  wonderful  boob — color  illustrations  best  veg¬ 
etable,  flower,  farm  seeds  and  trees  at  popular 
prices.  Address  Box  1036 

STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo-> 
Since  181©  _  JtB 

RKsanc 

fflWO 


SEEDS 

Grown  FromSelectStock 
—  None  Better — SO  years 
selling  seeds.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Buy  and  test.  If  not 
O.K.  return  and  I  will  refund. 
Extra  packets  sent  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Send  address  for 
Big  Catalogue  illustrated  with 
over  700  pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  of  every  variety. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford,  III. 


Condon’s  NEW  A  QD  A  fi 

prosperity 

Quick  as  lightning.  Hard  as  stone.  One  of  the  earliest 
In  exi*t«nc«.  To  introduce  our  Northern  Grown 
Sure  Crop”  Live  Seed*  we  will  mail  you  200 
seeds  of  Condon'*  New  ■■  M  BP* 

BSSSnSS  FREE 

FARM  GUIDE  ■  ■  ■■■■■ 

Send  Postal  Today  for  your 
free  copy  and  Trial  Package 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN, 

»  Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

Box 208  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  Mills  Pride,  Giants,  Green 
Mt.,  Superba,  Kt*d  Skin 


SEKD  CORN— YELLOW  &  WHITE 


WHITE  PLY.  ROCK  COCKERELS 


MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Wilcox  Fertilizers 
—  they  Fertilize 


THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

Mystic,  Connecticut 


Blighted  Potatoes  for  Seed 

The  potato  rot  was  very  prevalent  in 
New  Hampshire  the  past  season.  I  think 
it  safe  to  say  in  some  sections,  on  an 
average,  one-third  of  the  crop  was  af¬ 
fected  with  the  dry  rot.  In  some  tubers 
the  rot  was  on  the  surface ;  in  others  it 
went  through  the  tuber  in  streaks.  I  had 
a  good  yield  of  30  bu.  to  a  bushel  of  seed. 

I  kept  them  sprayed  ;  the  vines  kept  green 
until  potatoes  were  ripe  and  separated 
from  tops ;  potatoes  large,  but  about  one- 
third  showed  the  dry  rot.  They  are  a 
choice  strain  of  Rose,  and  this  is  the  first 
time  they  have  shown  signs  of  disease 
of  any  kind.  I  was  very  careful  in  sort¬ 
ing  my  potatoes  for  the  Winter.  I  would 
like  your  opinion  as  to  using  this  seed 
next  year,  provided  I  select  tubers  that 
go  through  the  Winter  without  showing 
any  signs  of  rot.  Would  it  prevent  rot 
to  soak  them  in  formalin?  I  do  not  want 
to  lose  this  seed,  as  I  do  not  know'  where 
I  can  get  the  same  strain.  F.  A.  C. 

Massachusetts. 

The  year  1020  at  first  was  very  favor¬ 
able  for  potato  blight,  and  it  got  an  early 
start,  but  the  later  drier  Summer  put  a 
stop  to  its  spread  in  most  places,  so  that 
it  did  not  finally  cause  the  harm  that  was 
expected.  From  what  F.  A.  C.  states  in 
the  letter,  I  should  judge  that  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only,  trouble  with  his  potatoes 
wTas  rot  resulting  from  this  late  blight. 
While  he  sprayed  the  vines,  it  seems  to 
me  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  they 
were  not  completely  protected  against  this 
fungus. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  tubers  another  year. 
I  think  he  would  be  quite  safe  if  he  se¬ 
lects  out  those  showing  no  evident  signs 
of  a  dry,  sunken  rot  on  the  surface ;  in 
fact.  I  think  that  the  rot  trouble  has  made 
as  much  progress  in  his  potatoes  now7  as 
it  is  likely  to  make.  While  in  general  I 
do  not  recommend  the  use  of  tubers  show¬ 
ing  any  considerable  amount  of  this  dry 
rot  of  the  late  blight,  still  I  recognize  that 
infected  tubers  are  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  weather  conditions.  If  the 
Summer  and  Fall  of  next  year  are  dry, 
even  if  blighted  potatoes  are  used  there 
would  be  no  particular  blight,  develop, 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  if  perfectly  good 
clean  seed  was  used  and  (he  w'eather  con¬ 
ditions  are  very  moist,  blight  would  get 
in  from  other  fields.  g.  p.  Clinton. 


Good  Hedge  Plants 

An  inquiry  has  come  in  as  to  the  best 
hedge  plants  to  use  in  Massachusetts.  Of 
course,  much  depends  upon  the  situation, 
but  on  general  principles,  and  especially 
for  surrounding  a  suburban  lot,  there  is 
nothing  to  surpass  the  Japanese  barberry. 
To  be  sure,  it  doesn't  grow  very  high,  but 
its  sharp  spines  make  it  an  effective  bar¬ 
rier,  and  it  does  not  need  to  be  clipped, 
which  is  a  distinct  point  in  its  favor. 
Moreover,  it  is  very  ornamental  in  the 
Winter  when  covered  with  red  berries. 

Without  doubt  California  privet  is 
planted  more  midely  than  any  other  hedge 
plant,  and  has  many  merits.  It  grows 
rapidly,  makes  a  dense  screen  and  stands 
shearing  with  perfect  complacency,  no 
matter  how  often  the  work  is  done.  It 
must  be  sheared,  though,  several  times  a 
year  to  keep  it  looking  well,  and  that  en¬ 
tails  considerable  labor.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  absolutely  hardy,  and  in  hard  \\  in¬ 
ters  is  pretty  certain  to  be  badly  killed 
back.  This  is  one  of  the  worst,  features 
about  California  privet,  and  yet  the 
plants  are  seldom  killed  outright,  and 
come  up  again  in  good  shape  if  cut  back 
to  live  wood.  It  may  be  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  but.  the  common  privet,  called 
Ligustrum  vulgare,  is  hardier  and  often¬ 
times  preferable. 

Rosa  rugosa  makes  an  excellent  hedge 
for  the  seashore,  and,  for  that  matter,  in 
other  sections,  but  produces  enormous 
roots  and  is  hard  to  got  rid  of  if  the  time 
comes  when  the  hedge  is  not  wanted. 
The  Rugosa  hybrid  called  Conrad  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Meyer  also  makes  a  very  charming 
hedge.  The  lilac  is  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  New  England,  is  hardy,  and 
looks  well  either  when  allowed  to  grow 
naturally  and  flower,  or  when  cut  back  to 
a  formal  hedge  like  privet.  E.  I.  F. 


CHARLES,  being  a  man  of  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  world,  was  considered  old 
jnough  to  perform  his  own  toilet.  On 
me  occasion  he  was  told  to  wash  his  very 
alack  knees.  After  he  had  spent  consid¬ 
erable  time  in  the  bathroom  his  mother 
thought  inquiry  necessary.  “How  are 
etou  getting  along.  Charles?  Have  you 
rot  your  knees  oloun  not  clcsn* 

but” — triumphantly — “I’ve  got  them  to 
match.” — Everybody’s. 


Make  Your 
Garden  or  Farm 
Produce  Big  Grops^ 

BUaule’a  tested  seeds  always  pro¬ 
duce  large,  healthycrops— better 
flowers  and  vegetables  and  more 
of  them.  Thousands  of  gardeners 
and  farmers  all  over  the  world 
are  proving  this  year  after  year. 
Get  the  1921  edition  of  the  ^ 

MAULErDEE 

Seed  Book  * 

176  pages  attractively  illustrated— In¬ 
telligently  written.  Tells  what  seeds 
tense — when  and  how  to  plant — all  the 
secrets  of  garden  and  farm  success. 
Don’t  wait.  Send  us  a  postal  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  Inc. 
2153  Arch  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Once  Grown 
A:wa ys  Growr 
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d>  XL  ID-  HI  JEZ.  NOW 

There  was  a  Farmer  who  didn’t  believe  in 
Grangers  Lime, 

And  he  was  wondrous  wise; 

He  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 

Now  when  lie  found  his  eyes  were  out, 

And  his  farm  it  wouldn’t  pay, 
lie  used  some  Grangers  Lime — brot  back  his 
sight, 

Now  liis  farm’s  O.  K. 

J  GRANGERS  LIME  ESSENTIAL 

“Carbonate  of  Lime  (raw  limestone),  we  may 
as  fairly  confess,  is  the  very  keynote  of  success¬ 
ful  Alfalfa  culture.  Drainage  and  carbonate  of 
lime  are  the  two  essential  things.  All  the  rest 
that  can  be  added  will  help;  these  two  are  indis¬ 
pensable.” 

GRANGERS  LIME,  THE  MAGIC  STONE 

I  left  Dad's  farm  for  a  better  place  to  live 
Because  no  milk  his  cows  would  give; 

1  left  Dad's  farm — ’twas  wrong  to  go — 
Because  the  horses  did  boney  grow; 

1  left  my  Dad  to  sow  and  reap, 

Because  his  lambs  became  little  sheep; 

I  dropped  my  hoe  and  stuck  my  fork, 

Because  his  pigs  made  damn  poor  pork. 

The  farm  and  garden  truck  it  wouldn’t  grow, 
BUT— 

Before  I  left  I  told  Dad 

If  he’d  use  Grangers  Lime  he’d  be  glad; 

He’d  find  this  Magic  Stone  to  be  the  charm 
To  cure  the  ills  of  his  bellyaeh.v  farm. 

ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  USES  IT 


Sand  Floral  GUIDE 

“  For  72  years  the  leading  authority 
Now  ,,n  Vegetables,  Flower  and  Farm  For 
D  ,  Reeds,  Plants  end  Bulbs.  Better  .... 
Keady  than  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  today.  1  1 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  standard  and  everbearing  varieties,  grown 
at  Selbyville,  Del.,  the  largest  strawberry  center  in  the 
world.  Plants  guaranteed  first-class  and  true  to  name. 
Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions  of  varieties, 
and  complete  planting  instructions.  Write  to-day. 
BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES.  Box  1,  Selbyvillo,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  FLANTS  For  Sale 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL-PR06RE88IVE,  KELLOGG’S 
PREMIER,  CHESAPEAKE,  LITPTON 
10  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md.  R.  No.  2 


STRAWBERRY  PI  ANTS  2.000.000 

" at  reduced  prices. 
Free  Catalog.  C.  S.  I’EItDITE,  Box  20,  Showell,  Md. 


Strawloorry  f  lauts 

20  varieties.  S3. 75  per  1.000.  History  and  illustrated 
book  gives  a  11  details  about  most  vigorous,  true  to  nature, 
productive  stock  now  grown.  Book  free. 

MAYER’S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Merrill,  Michigan 


Straw  berry  Plants  ESHffi 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


PEACH  TREES  K 

ed  trees.  Standard  varieties.  Improve  value,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  pleasure  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard. 
Free  catalogue.  MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  Beverly.  Ohio 


Clkerlo  Deo nli  Delicious  Apple.  Montmorency  Cher- 

CmeridredWl  ry,  Kellog’s  Premier  and  other  straw¬ 
berry  for  immediate  orders.  Low  prices.  Sprinp  deliv¬ 
ery.  Order  now  from  BRIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


Buy  Right-HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 

WILSON  EARLY  SOY  BEANS  $4  50  ;  20  Bush.,  $4.20. 
Bed  Clover.  $15.60  Bush.  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Sets, 
$2  50;  20  Bush.,  $2.25.  LAYTON  S  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Representative  Local  Agents  Wanted 

in  unoccupied  territory  for  New  Jersey.  New  York 
and  Central  Pennsylvania.  Communicate  with 

Godfrey  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co.,  Newark,  N.  d. 


A  oLao  Unlcnched.packed  in  bags,  $  IS 

W  ooa  Asnes  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 

IV.  H,  LEIDY,  -  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


“Clipper”  Seed  Cleaners 

cost  least — clean  best — fine  for  Clover  Seed— Oats— 
Corn — Wheat.  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  LAN. 
DISVILLE,  PA.  1921  Farm  Seed  Catalog  sent 
free.  Finest  Seeds— Free  samples— right  prices. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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MOLESKIN 
FLANNEL 
O.  D.  SHIRTS 


Sells  At 

$4 

Each  Retail. 

And  Blc 
Value 
At  That 
Only 

Two  To  a 
Customer 
I'nder 
This 
Special 
Offer 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

Parcel  Post  Collect 

U.S.  Blanket  Co. 

l»ept.  M-9 


45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 


In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’ll 
find  prices  cut  to  the  bone — prices  you  have 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time— and, 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown’s  prices  are  way  be¬ 
low  all  other  fence  prices. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  forthia  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  150  different  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  also  Bteel  posts, 
roofing,  etc.  I’ll  save  you  money  and  I  pay  the 
freight,  too— Jim  Brown.  (17) 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.459  ci.„i.nd.  o. 


learn  Auto 

—  Tractor  Business 

In  6  to  8  Weeks— Earn  $150  to  $400  a 

Month.  The  Rahe  Practical  Method  gives 
best  and  quickest  training.  Big  demand  for  our 
graduates  everywhere  because  of  greater  ability 
I  he  success  of  38,000  graduates  proves  superioritv 
>  of  our  practical  training  methods. 

fahe&c%SehooI 

^ Worlds  Oldest  and  Greatest 

Twice  more  equipment  and  twice  more  floor  space  used 
in  daily  practice  than  any  auto  school  in  America.  Every 
man  16  years  and  older  can  iearn  here  quickly.  Plenty 
of  room  for  individual  practical  instruction. 

WRITE  TODAY  Free  68-page  book. 

- -  Special  Tuition  rate 

and  proof  of  opportunities  on  request. 

Address  School  nearest  you. 

Rahe  School  Dept.  2243 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Cincinnati,  O. 


As  Sow  us 

$19.50 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 


For  lfertzler& 
I  Zook  Portable 
Wood  8avr 
l  Frame 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

Po^bo'da  SAW 

Is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  is  the  be3t  and 
.  cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog# 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 

No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bones,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  pou  try. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bono 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Feed 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  tor  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  15  Easton,  Pa. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  ami 
liandy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  if  1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Farmers  are  receiving  prices  about  as 
follows,  delivered  in  Philadelphia:  Po¬ 
tatoes,  from  $1.15  to  $1.50  per  bu. ;  ap¬ 
ples,  from  $2.50  to  $6  per  bbl. ;  turnips, 
from  75c  to  $1  per  %-bu.  basket;  chick¬ 
ens,  from  40  to  50e  per  lb.,  dressed ; 
ducks  the  same.  Eggs,  S5c  to  $1  per  doz. 
Butter,  75c  to  78c  per  lb.,  retail.  Milk, 
8  to  9c  per  qt.  Corn  (new),  about  90c 
per  bu.  Hay,  from  $25  to  $28  per  ton. 
Most  of  the  farm  produce  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  taken  to  Philadelphia  by  auto 
truck.  A  great  many  farmers  have  their 
own  trucks  and  do  their  own  hauling.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  hay  is  taken  to 
Philadelphia  loose,  by  truck.  Farmers 
are  discouraged  over  low  prices.  Potatoes 
are  scarcely  bringing  more  than  cost.  I 
do  not  know  what  effect  low  prices  will 
have  'on  the  coming  season’s  planting,  hut 
look  for  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  of 
cultivated  crops.  >  Quite  a  number  of 
farms  in  this  section  have  recently  been 
bought  by  wealthy  men  from  Philadelphia. 
Labor  is  more  plentiful,  but  largelv  in¬ 
efficient.  f.  b!  c. 

Bucks,  Co.,  Pa. 


Veals,  12c  per  lb.;  lambs.  10c;  hulls, 
4c.  Eggs,  60c.  Potatoes,  75c  per  bu. ; 
apples,  50c  per  bu.  Hay.  $15  to  $20  net 
tou  ;  straw,  $8.  Chickens.  25c  per  lb  ; 
fowls.  2Sc.  Buckwheat,  $2.10  per  100 
lbs.;  oats.  60c  per  bu.  Wheat,  soft  Win¬ 
ter.  $1.75  per  bu.  Dairy  butter.  50c. 
Bulk  milk.  $150  to  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 
Cows,  fresh.  $75  to  $100;  common.  $50 
to  $70.  Tobacco,  bundled.  20  to  30c  per 
1th  Farmers  have  good  supply  of  every¬ 
thing,  but  outlook  is  very  discouraging. 
No  feed  or  seed  being  sold  and  only  daily 
needs  sold  by  merchants.  E.  b. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


We  are  having  a  wonderfully  mild  Win¬ 
ter  here  so  far.  and  the  chickens  are  get¬ 
ting  along  with  the  eggs.  Feed,  of  course, 
is  down  considerably,  hut  the  high  freight 
charges  keep  it  still  too  high.  Poultry 
meat  scraps  do  not  seem  to  come  down  at 
all.  although  beef  lias  dropped  a  lot  lately. 
The  price  of  meat  scraps  f.  o.  b.  Camden, 
N.  .T.,  is  $6  per  cwt.,  55  per  cent. 

Atlantic  Co..  N.  J.  c.  E.  J. 


Farmers  receive  here  at  railroad  by  the 
.load  the  following :  Potatoes,  65c  per  bu. ; 
wheat  at  mill.  $1.75  per  bu. ;  corn.  75c; 
oats.  60c;  eggs  at  store.  74c  per  doz. ; 
butter  at  store.  60c  per  lb.,  prints ;  chick¬ 
ens,  26c  per  lb. ;  lard.  14c. ;  apples  at 
market  on  street,  $1.50  per  bu.  Farm 
conditions  are  poor:  prices  at  public  sales 
ore  very  much  lower  on  machinery  and 
live  stock  than  last  year  at  this  time. 
Farmers  are  holding  potatoes  for  an  ad 
vance;  very  few  shipments  just  now.  The 
outlook  if  not  brigli*-  for  this  section,  as 
mills  are  working  half  time,  and  a  good 
many  are  shut  down  (cement  mills  and 
auto  truck  factories,  etc.).  If  there  is  no 
work  there  is  not  any  money,  so  sales  w’’l! 
be  slow  and  low.  f.  w.  b. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Ta. 

Most  all  farmers  sell  direct  to  consum¬ 
ers.  as  there  are  good  markets  all  around. 
Poultry,  live,  85c  per  lb. ;  turkeys,  75  to 
80c.  dressed ;  hogs,  wholesale  to  butchers, 
16c.  dressed.  Cows  are  low,  from  $85  to 
$75,  at  sales.  Potatoes,  $2 ;  hand-picked 
apples.  $2;  cider.  $16  to  $20  per  bbl.; 
hay,  $85  to  $40  per  ton  ;  oats.  65  to  70c 
per  l)u.;  wheat,  $1.75  (very  little  sold)  ; 
corn,  none  sold  ;  eggs,  fresh  laid,  $1 ;  but¬ 
ter,  65  to  80c  to  private  customers ;  cab¬ 
bage  sold  in  December  at  l1/,  to  2c  per 
lb;  turnips,  75c  per  bu ;  rutabagas.  $1 
per  bu.  Almost  all  vegetables  are  cheaper 
now.  Potatoes,  shipped,  sell  from  stores 
at  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  bu.  at  present,  hut 
prices  were  all  good  in  Fall.  F.  j.  F. 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Winter  so  far  this  year  has  been 
rather  mild ;  decidedly  so  compared  with 
last  year.  No  zero  weather  yet.  Have 
had  plenty  of  rains  the  past  month  and 
there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  water  for  all 
farmers  now.  Practically  no  snow,  only 
a  few  inches  at  a  time,  and  it  has  not 
stayed  on  long.  Feed  prices  are  much 
lower  than  formerly.  Oats  are  now  70c 
per  bu. ;  wheat  about  $1.80  to  $2;  buck¬ 
wheat  $2.10  per  100 ;  ear  corn  being 
shipped  in  at  55c  and  50c  per  bu. ;  shelled 
corn  $1  per  bu. ;  bran,  $2.50  per  cwt. ; 
cottonseed  meal  $2.75  to  $8  per  cwt. ; 
oil  meal,  $3.25  per  cwt.  Hay  stays  up 
pretty  well,  and  sells  at  from ‘$15  to  $20 
per  ton  in  the  mows,  and  about  $23 
baled.  Straw  is  not  very  plenty  and 
rather  high,  running  about  $10  per  ton. 
Eggs  have  been  80c  all  Winter,  hut  now 
are  from  70  to  75c.  Butter  55e.  Hogs 
are  13c  and  14c  dressed  and  young  pigs 
are  about  $8  to  $10  per  pair.  Cows  are 
not  very  ready  sale  and  sell  rather  cheap. 
Horses  are  really  selling  well  at  sales, 
especially  good  ones.  Hides  of  all  kinds 
are  very  low,  with  little  sale  for  them  at 
all.  Most  farmers  think  hides  should 
be  fair  in  price  compared  with  prices  of 
shoes  and  other  leather  goods  which  we 
have  to  buy.  Poultry  is  pretty  well  sold 
off  during  the  holiday  season  and  has 
been  Selling  around  18c  per  lb.  for  chicken. 
Farmers  who  fed  steers  last  season  and 
still  have  them  this  season  are  sick  of 
the  business,  and  there  will  be  many  of 
them  slow  to  try  it  again.  Potatoes'  are 
selling  around  $1.50  per  bu.,  and  only  a 
few  being  sold  at  this  season.  P.  M. 
Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 


Dig  your  ditches  with 


NITROGLYCERIN  DYNAMITE 


X^XCEPT  for  felling  the  trees  and  “planting” 
the  sticks  of  dynamite,  absolutely  no  hand 
labor  was  required  to  make  this  ditch  just  as  it 
is  shown.  The  blast  blew  out  logs,  stumps, 
stones,  tangled  roots  and  earth  and  the  water 
scoured  the  trench. 

Swamp  land  is  usually  good  land.  Get  every 
acre  into  production  and  bringing  in  money.  Du 
Pont  Dynamite  will  dig  ditches  and  remove 
stumps  and  boulders  from  your  land  quickly  and 
cheaply. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with  Du  Pont 
Explosives  and  Blasting  Accessories. 

Our  Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives  tells  you 
how  to  use  dynamite  for  stump  and  boulder 
blasting,  ditching,  tree-planting  and  other  farm 
work.  Write  for  a  copy  TODAY.  It’s  free. 

E.  I»  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8C  Co.,  Inc. 

Eo'iitaole  Building  May  Building 
New  York.  N,  Y.  P  ttsburgh,  Pa. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1812. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


Q  5  Am&tica*k 

.Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 
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ff  ^  Bn  On  trial.  New,  well 

EgM  jflt  made,  easy  running, 
easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  skimming  separator.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  email,  write  today. 
Western  orders from  W estern  joints. 

American  Separator  Co. 
Box  6075  Balnbridgo,  K.Y. 


Save  Labor  and 
Increase  Your  Crops 

Planet  Jr.  implements  do  your 
seeding,  cultivating,  furrowing, 

'  hilling,  etc.,  easier  and  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  required 
by  old  methods.  They 
work  accurately  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  placing  the  seed 
just  where  you  want  it, 
turning  the  soil  in  the 
way  best  suited  to  plant 
growth.  Better  crops 
result. 

Write  today  for  our  72  page  illustrated  booklet,  describing 
all  Planet  Jr.  implements,  their  construction  and  use  on  the 
farm,  or  in  the  home  garden. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  1107V,  Philadelphia 


No,  25  Combined  Seeder,  Double  and 
Single  Wheel  Hoe  does  everything  that  can  be 
done  by  a  wheel  hoe  and  a  seeder.  Its  all-around 
usefulness  on  a  large  garden  or  small  farm  is  un- 
equalled  by  any  other  implement. 


Planet  Jr. 


Cultivators.  Seeders  and 

Wheel  Hoes  ot  every  description 
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How  Alex.  McPherson  Won  a  Gold  Medal 


LAST  year  Alex.  McPherson — champion  potato  grower  of 
-j  the  United  States,  located  in  one  of  the  greatest  potato 
districts  in  the  world  (Presque  Island,  Maine)  and  winner 
of  the  Farm  Journal  Gold  Medal,  for  the  most  perfect  acre 
of  potatoes — wrote  us  as  follows  : 


“ for  a  perfect  job  in  planting  potatoes,  I  hare  to  use  the 
Iron  Ace  Planter.  My  stand  of  potatoes  in  the  field  had  to  be 
perfect  to  win  the  Farm  Journal  National  Prize  Contest,  as  every 
Stale  in  the  Union  competed  for  the  prize  and  medals.  I  he 
tubers  grow  more  uniform  in  size  by  having  no  missed  hills. 

“Alex.  McPherson.” 


IRON  AGE 


Potato 

Iron  Age  Potato  Planters  are  regularly 
treated  to  this  kind  of  commendation. 
Thousands  of  such  letters  crowd  our 
hies.  Thousands  of  satisfied  hut  silent 
users  continue  to  plant  successful  crops 
year  after  year  with  these  machines.- 

A  potato  crop  requires  constant  care 
throughout  the  season.  The  soil  must 
be  properly  prepared.  Mann-?  spreaders, 
plows,  harrows,  planters,  feifi'lizer  dis¬ 
co  to  your  dealer  for  Iron 
cany  the  Iron  Aye  Line  write 
etc.  In  any  event  send  to 


Planters 

tributors,  sprayers,  weeders,  cultivators 
and  diggers  must  go  over  the  same 
ground. 

As  a  matter  of  economy  it  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  one  seed  piece  and 
only  one  be  planted  in  every  hill.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  not  the  easiest  crop  in  the 
world  to  raise,  and  no  man  appreciates 
good  machinery  more  than  the  potato 
grower. 

A(/e  Implements.  If  he  doesn’t 
direct  to  its  for  Catalans,  prices, 
ns  for  descriptive  literature. 


January  22,  1921 

1  Budded  Peach  Seedlings:  Apples  for 
Delaware 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  budded 
peach  seedlings  are  as  good  for  propaga¬ 
tion  as  natural,  and  if  not.  where  I  can 
get.  seedling*)?  Can  you  tell  me  of  some 
one  having  Stark's  Golden  Delicious  in 
bearing?  Would  Niagara  Pippin  lie  a 
good  commercial  apple  here  in  Delaware, 
or  would  the  Star  be  more  profitable?. 

Wyoming,  Del.  C.  F.  F. 

One  of  the  most  successful  peach  or¬ 
chards  ever  grown  in  this  State  (’Mary¬ 
land)  was  budded  on  seedling  stocks  from 
named  varieties  of  peaches.  The  late 
Kdward  Wilkins  of  Kent  County.  Md, 
was  the  largest  peach  grower  in  the 
|  State  in  the  boom  time  of  pencil  orchards. 

|  I  Tr  found  that  varieties  often  varied  from 
j  tlieir  true  season,  and  made  trouble  in  the 
picking  and  interfered  with  others.  He 
concluded  that  this  variation  might  he 
caused  by  early  peaches  being  budded  on 
!  seedlings  from  late  peaches,  and  vice 
versa.  lie  determined  to  grow  an  or¬ 
chard  from  selected  seed,  using  early 
varieties  for  budding  early  varieties  <>n, 
and  late  and  mid-season  varieties  like¬ 
wise.  lie  carried  out  the  idea,  using  seed 
from  his  own  budded  trees.  That  orchard 
was  a  very  successful  one  and  a  long- 
lived  one.  T  have  seen  the  Golden  Deli¬ 
cious  apple,  but  know  of  no  one  growing 
them.  Since  the  Delicious  thrives  on  the 
Peninsula,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the 
yellow  sport  should  not  thrive. 

T  do  not  know  the  Pippin  you  name. 
Stayman,  York  Imperial  and  Rome  Beauty 
are  good  apples  for  Delaware  as  Winter 
fruit.  Delaware-grown  Stayman  apples 
are  better  than  Staymans  grown  North 
or  West.  w.  F.  it  ASSET. 


Double-cropping  Peas  and  Corn 

The  following  method  of  growing  corn 
is  described  by  a  Pennsylvania  reader: 

“There  was  no  field  on  my  farm  that  I 
failed  t<>  get  two  crops  from  in  1020.  us¬ 
ing  garden  peas  followed  by  field  corn  be¬ 
tween  the  -Ml. -ft.  rows  when  peas  were 
bloomed.  When  peaviues  were  dead,  corn 
knee  high.  [  went  through  entire  acreage 
with  one-horse  plow,  turning  the  vines  in, 
and  this  mulching  benefited  the  corn, 
which  matured  a  fair  stand  late  in  Oc¬ 
tober.'' 

Must  market  gardeners  sometimes  plant 
peas  in  this  way  and  plant  squash  in  every 
third  row,  with  sweet  corn  between  rhe 
hills.  Then  they  pick  the  peas  and  plow 
under  the  vines. 
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ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

1  TO  2  FEET 

100  GENUINE  ELBERTA 

tion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  n  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B.  New  Haven,  Missouri 


Make  Home 
BEAUTIFUL 


AAAKE  the  eetting  of  your 
home  attractive  and 
add  an  ever-increasing  value 
by  planting  northern-grown 
ever-greens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery.  To  make  your 
planting  plan  complete, 
consult  our  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  as  to  arrangement. 

Our  1921  Nun.ry  Book  given  many 
helpful  hints — lists  everything  need¬ 
ed  for  home  end  orchard  planting. 
Write  for  It  today. 

Come  and  see  our  6tock. 


Grown  in  Naw  England 


THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  §  Yale»ville,  Conn. 


Grow  Strawberries 

Nothing  equals  strawberries  asacashcrop  onthesmall  place. 
One  customer  reports  $1342  from  less  than  %  acre.  Every 
farm  and  town  garden  should  have  a  patch  of  Strawberries 
for  the  home  table. 

Allen's  Book  of  Berries  for  1921 — tells  just  how  to 
grow  big,  luscious  strawberries  for  market  and  table.  It  de¬ 
scribes  Everbearing  Strawberries  which  will  yield  until  frosts 
nip  the  green  berries.  Plant  those  this  Spring  and  you  can 
enjoy  home-grown  berries  by  August  1st. 

This  Berry  Book  also  describes  and  prices  theleadingearly.mediumand 
late  standard  strawberry  varieties.  Wr  i  te  f  or  i  t  today . 


The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 


Scoei  PotatoOB  -Jinn-  Wonder 

Most  hardy,  blight  i  osisting  variety  known.  Heavy  yield - 
er.  Write  today.  M»*nti*Gi  this  paper,  (let  our  prices. 
Supply  limited.  P.  R.  NISSLEY  &  CO.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


ni**j:*J*  D..ILa  Best  hades  for  cut  flower 
bladlOla  DUIDS  W.  II.  TOm.\,  M«rchantvi 


Strawberry  PLANTS 

Catalogue  Free.  M  S.  I'KIOII,  K.  F.  II.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


500  NOTEHEADS  AND  ENVS.  "  i(li  name  and  ad 
di  e.s.  delivered,  for  #5  Write  for  sam¬ 
ple.  MILLER  PRINT  SHOP,  P.  0  Box  2B54.  Philo. .  P, 


Acre  Pkg.,  $1. 
6-Acre  Pkg..  $5. 
10-Acre  Pkg., 
$7.50 
Prepaid 

For  all  legumes.  State  kind  wanted.  Nodules 
guaranteed.  Start  a  nitrogen  factory  on  your 
farm  by  using  McQueen's  Inoculator.  Order 
now,  or  ask  for  free  booklet. 

McQueen  Bacteria  Co.,  Box  303,  Baltic,  Ohio 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Christmas  has  passed  and  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  cloudy  weather  aud  much  rain.  A 
Maine  correspondent,  a  potato  grower  in 
Aroostook,  writes  of  having  sleighing 
since  November  17.  and  now  more  snow 
12  inches  deep,  making  rather  too  much 
of  “a  good  thing.”  Doubtless  snow  is  a 
useful  thing  where  it  stays  and  packs 
down  and  makes  it  possible  to  travel  with 
sleighs.  But  down  here  we  regard  it  as 
a  nuisance,  and  are  glad  when  the  Win¬ 
ter  passes  with  hardly  any  snow,  for  a 
fall  of  snow  of  any  amount  soon  makes 
slush  and  miserable  walking. 

A  letter  from  a  Rural  New-Yorker 
reader,  who  claims  that  he  enjoys  reading 
what  I  write,  asks  where  the  old  Lennig 
White  and  the  Triomphe  de  Gand  straw¬ 
berry  can  be  had.  This  takes  me  back 
to  the  old  strawberry  days  when  Mr. 
Knox  on  his  farm  on  Monongahela 
Heights,  opposite  Pittsburgh,  grew  the 
Triomphe  de  Gand  strawberry  and  grape¬ 
vines.  I  visited  his  place  in  March, 
1865.  in  the  interest  of  a  large  canning 
establishment  in  Maryland  which  wanted 
to  sell  canned  peaches  and  plant  grape¬ 
vines.  I  traded  Mr.  Knox  $2,000  worth 
of  peaches  for  grapevines  and  good  plants, 
while  he  made  a  good  thing  of  the  peaches 
in  the  great  oil  boom  then  at  its  height 
in  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  Knox  farm  everything  was 
blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  city.  Even 
the  strawberry  leaves  caught  the  soot. 
In  one  section  I  noticed  a  large  number 
of  bushes  and  remarked  that  the  currant 
bushes  seemed  to  thrive  finely  in  his  heavy 
clay  soil.  “Currant  bushes,”  he  said, 
“why  that  is  my  peach  orchard.”  Com¬ 
ing  from  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
in  the  height  of  the  rage  for  peach -grow¬ 
ing.  I  told  him  he  must  excuse  my  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  little  black  bushes  he  called 
peach  trees.  But  Knox  did  grow  tine 
strawberries  from  the  Triomphe  de  Gand 
plants,  which  seemed  to  suit  his  heavy 
soil,  but  few  others  had  any  success  with 
them,  aud  these  old  European  varieties 
have  passed  out  in  this  country  like  the 
old  efforts  to  grow  the  Vinifera  grapes 
in  the  East.  I  doubt  that  a  single  Len¬ 
nig  White  or  Triomphe  de  Gand  exists 
today  in  the  United  States. 

The  coming  Spring  I  propose  to  keep 
the  grapevines  well -dusted  with  arsenate 
of  calcium  mixed  one-half  with  air- 
slaked  lime.  The  caustic  character  of  this 
dust  will  aid  the  poison  in  its  work.  1 
tried  it  last  Spring  on  some  rose  bushes 
and  it  killed  the  rose  bugs,  and  I  believe 
I  would  have  saved  my  grapes  had  I 
dusted  them  instead,  the  same  as  the  rose 
bushes.  In  my  experience  it  is  the  most 
quickly  effective  arsenate  of  any.  We 
are  thankful  that  we  have  rain  instead 
of  snow,  and  can  dig  the  parsnips  and 
salsify  easily  from  the  soft  ground.  The 
Northern  people  are  welcome  to  the 
sleighing.  We  prefer  the  comfortable 
automobile.  Years  ago.  up  the  hills  of 
Northwestern  Maryland,  a  friend  invited 
me  to  a  sleigh  ride  behind  a  fast  trotter. 
It  was  cold,  and  that  horse  dashed  snow¬ 
balls  in  my  face  from  his  heels.  I  told 
my  friend  he  might  call  that  fun ;  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  only  one  enjoying 
the  fun  was  the  horse,  and  I  would  rather 
go  back  to  town.  I  have  ridden  in  a 
sleigh  four  times  in  my  81  years,  and  will 
be  happier  never  to  get  in  one  again. 
Some  people  here  keep  sleighs  and  have  a 
chance  to  use  them  about  once  in  three 
years. 

Last  Summer  my  oldest  peach  tree  be¬ 
gan  to  take  on  the  switchy  growth  indi 
eating  yellows.  I  am  now  burning  peach 
tree  wood,  for  I  have  other  younger  and 
perfectly  healthy  trees,  and  can  take  no 
risk  in  such  a  case.  The  tree  was  Craw¬ 
ford  Late,  a  variety  of  great  excellence, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  gain  bv  trying  to 
save  a  diseased  tree  while  other  trees  are 
endangered  by  it. 

F.  E.  Gladwin  is  right  in  his  directions 
for  grafting  a  grapevine.  I  would  merely 
suggest  that  the  cuttings  to  be  used  as 
scions  in  the  Spring  should  be  cut  in 
November,  tied  in  bundles  and  buried 
in  Winter  upside  down.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  growth  of  a  cane  from  a  graft  on  an 
old  root  is  doubtless  helped  by  the  scion 
putting  out  roots  of  its  own  when  well 
mounded. 

Winter  still  holds  off,  though  this  is 
December  17.  We  had  a  temperature  of 
28  degrees  for  a  few  hours  the  morning 
of  November  13,  and  that  low  only  a 
little  while  in  the  morning.  But  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  after  the  sun  apparently  moves 
north  we  will  as  usual  get  some  freezing 
weather. 
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The  table  shown 
above,  approved  by 
high  engine  authori¬ 
ties,  showa  70%  of 
all  farm  engines  go 
to  the  scrap  heap  in 
less  than  five  years. 
Iowa  OVERSIZE 
defeats  this  high  en¬ 
gine  death  rate.  It 
adds  years  to  your 
Engine  Life. 


Why  Iowa  Oversize  Guarantees 

a  Smooth  Running  Milker 


Dairymen  everywhere  say  Iowa  Oversize  En¬ 
gines  guarantee  smooth,  steady  milking  machine 
operation,  without  jerking,  overspeeding  or  fit¬ 
ful  stopping. 

But  it  is  something  more  than  this  that  has  won 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  Iowa  Engines.  It  is 
their  exceptional  long  life.  Iowa  engineers  have  fi¬ 
nally  conquered  terrific  wear  and  tear  and  expense. 

For  years  our  engineers  studied  engine  mortali¬ 
ty.  They  dissected  every  standard  make.  They 
found  that  70%  of  all  engines  died  in  less  than 
five  years.  And  they  found  that  skimpy,  under¬ 
size,  underpower  construction,  combined  with 
running  them  at  terrific,  racking,  life-destroying 
speeds,  was  the  cause  in  90%  of  all  cases. 


That  is  why  our  engineers  made  Iowa  Engines 
Oversize — in  scores  of  vital  parts.  They 
brought  out  a  magneto  which  gives  55%  more 
voltage;  they  made  the  main  frame  40%  larger 
and  heavier;  made  bore  and  stroke  30%  greater; 
and  made  twenty-two  other  parts  an  average  of 
40%  larger  than  the  average  engine. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  marvelous 
Oversize  engine.  Show  you  why  it  is  the  logical 
engine  for  running  a  milking  machine.  And  why 
its  engineering  perfections  bring  extreme  fuel 
economy. 

Meantime  write  for  new  book  explaining  the 
Iowa  Method  of  Oversize  Construction,  and 
showing  all  sizes  of  Iowa  Engines. 


Associated  Manufacturers  Company,  Dept.F-1  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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Syracuse,  New  York  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma 

Chicago,  Illinois  Wellington,  New  Zealand  Melbourne,  Australia 

Also  makers  of  Iowa  Curved-Disc  Cream  Separator 


OverSlze 


Guaranteed  Power  Engines 

 The  Chore  Boy — Associated  Line 


(90) 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
Bteel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  ootora  fret. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  48  Elm  SI, Quincy, IIL 


New  York  State  FARMS  mt'ofTo’.fey- 

inuking  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 

them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Dept.  1,  Olein,  if.  V 

1 

Red  Seal 

JIsvam#**  MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOUR.  SELL  MENDET8 
HgeniS  a  patent  patch  lor  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  u  t  e  n  si  1 8.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.«  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

D*y  Batteries 

Guaranteed 

Fa 


United  Milkers  Double  Dairy  Dollars 

U nquestionably  America’s  Greatest  Value  in  Milkers — 
simplest — most  sanitary — most  efficient — safest  made. 
Pump-pulsator  type — gives  complete  vacuum  release 
on  teat.  Smooth  natural  action  of  calf. 

THE  "SEE -THRU”  TEAT  CUP-Clear  as  crystal.  As  easy  to  clean  as  a 
china  dish  — shows  all  teats  milking.  Saves  time  and  trouble.  Tell  at  a 
glance  what  each  cow  is  doing.  Write  for  information— or  ask  your  dealer. 


United  Washers 

With  the  famous  full-swing  DOLLY. 
Washes  quicker — safer  for  any  clothes. 
Hand  and  Power  (electric  or  engine) 
with  handy  swinging  wringers.  Single 
and  double  tub  models.  Get  the  facts. 


United  Diabolo  Separator 

160  to  900  lbs.  capacity.  Backed  with 
a  guarantee  of  separator  perfection. 
Easiest  turning  —  closest  skimming  — 
most  sanitary.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
trial  or  write  to  us. 


United  Engines 

13-4  to  12  H.  P.  Enginesforevery 
farm  purpose  —  200,000  satisfied 
users.  Highest  quality  —  most 
economical  power.  Has  no  dupli¬ 
cate  in  value.  Learn  the  features 
—get  the  facts. 


United  Feed  Mills 

Self-sharpening  automatic-aligning,  os¬ 
cillating  burrs.  Grinds  all  grains.  Pulls 


easy — durabl 

10-inch  sizes _ _ _ 

tors.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 


—great  capacity.  6-8  and 
With  or  without  eleva- 


See  The  United  Dealer— If  a  dealer  near  you  cannot  show  you  the  United  line,  write 
to  ua.  The  high  standard  of  United  quality  and  low  prices  make  the  United  America’s 
Greatest  Value.  Get  all  the  facts. 

UNITED  ENGINE  COMPANY  Dept.  15,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


Every  Farm  Use 

Red  Seal  Batteries 
spark  strongest— last 
longest — always  de¬ 
pendable.  Have  the  con- 
fidence  of  all  power  farmers. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Every  “Red  Seal”  he 
sells  is  guaranteed.  Ask 
dealer  also  for  engine 
owners'  handbook,  free  to 
users  of  Red  Seal  Batteries  . 
Manhattan 

Clsotrlosl  Supply  Co.,  Ine. 

New  York  —  Chicago 
St.  Louis  —  San  Francisco. 
Factories  in 

Jersey  City.  St.  Loais. 
Ravenna.  O. 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRY  DEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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This 
Guarantee 
Protects  You 
Absolutely 

This  money-back  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  takes  all  the  chance 
out  of  buying  a  New-Idea  Pipe¬ 
less  Furnace.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  the  New-Idea  does 
what  we  say  it  will,  your  money 
will  be  refunded  promptly. 

It  is  so  stated  as  plainly  as  we  could  write  it 
right  in  the  guarantee. 

The  New-Idea  dealer  will  show  you  this  guarantee.  Read 
it  carefully  before  you  order,  but  order  now  for  lower  prices 
again  prevail.  Have  him  explain  also  the 

Many  Advantages 

of  the  New-Idea  which  account  for  the  low  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  but  high-heating  quality  of  this  furnace. 

Ask  him  about  the 

Hot-Blast  Feed  Door  Exclusive,  Frameless  Feed 

Cup-Joint  Construction  Door  which  prevents  gas 

Gas  and  Dust-tight  Radiator  and  dust  and  dirt,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 
if  you  don't  know  it.  Expert  heating  advice,  free. 

Utica  Heater  Company,  Box  No.  50,  Utica,  N.  Y 

Also  manufacturers  of  " Superior ’’  Pipe  Furnaces 
and  “Imperial’  ’  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind 
of  hardware  dealers,  implement  men,  etc. 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  one  you’ve  heard 
so  much  about  ** 

21-1 


Let  the  Cow  Decide 


Put  grain,  green  corn,  mill  feed,  and  silage  side  by 
side  and  turn  old  Boss  loose  on  them.  She’ll  choose 
the  sweet,  succulent  silage  every  time.  It  makes 
more  milk.  It  saves  you  money. 


No  wonder  more  and  more  dairymen  are  erecting 
silos — Harder  silos.  The  well-made  door  system,  the 
strong,  doubly  interlocked  staves  and  the  efficient 
anchor  system — all  assure  longest  life  in  the  silo — 
rr-.  best  quality  in  the  silage. 


Send  for  free  booklet  on  silage  and  silos 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  1 1  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Good  available  territory  open  for  live  agents. 

Harder  Silo  on  Farm  of 
Geo.  Mervin,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

The  Potato  Situation. — Potato  grow¬ 
ers  in  Maine  have  had  to  take  their  losses 
along  with  manufacturers.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  crop  last  year  was  about 
3,000.000  bushels  less  than  in  1911),  the 
price  was  too  low  to  show  much  profit. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  a  good  crop  in 
New  York  State  and  also  in  the  St.  John 
Valley,  where  the  potato  acreage  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  increased,  and  which  has 
good  shipping  facilities  by  water  to  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York.  It  has  been  found 
by  the  Canadian  growers  that  they  can 
deliver  potatoes  at  the  two  points  men¬ 
tioned  much  cheaper  than  can  the  growers 
of  Aroostook  County.  This  is  true,  for 
that  matter,  as  regards  Nova  Scotia, 
where  potatoes  are  being  grown  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  every  season.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  potato  growers  of  New 
England,  therefore,  are  keen  to  have  Con¬ 
gress  put  a  tariff  on  potatoes  which  will 
even  up  prices.  They  feel  that  while 
manufacturers  are  bound  to  get  protec¬ 
tion  under  the  new  deal,  they  should  not 
be  entirely  overlooked.  Aroostook  Coun¬ 
ty  now  has  a  crop  close  to  25.000.000 
bushels,  a  crop  which  means  much  finan¬ 
cially,  not  only  to  Maine,  but  to  all  New 
England,  because  Maine  money  is  spent 
freely  for  the  products  .of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  centers. 

Cutting  Timber. — “When  the  day  of 
big  wages  is  over  we  will  have  plenty 
of  help  again,”  is  the  remark  which  has 
frequently  been  heard  at  any  gathering 
of  farmers  the  past  year  or  two.  Now 
that  shops  and  factories  are  shutting 
down,  this  prophecy  ought  to  he  fulfilled. 
Yet  apparently  the  rush  back  to  the 
farms  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  had  been 
anticipated  in  some  quarters.  The  spell 
of  high  wages  is  still  being  felt,  but  it  is 
bound  to  be  broken,  and  .of  course,  the 
labor  market  is  much  easier  even  on  the 
farms  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  a  great  chance  for  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect. 

One  result  of  the  present  conditions 
has  been  the  tendency  to  do  more  work 
in  the  woods.  Probably  more  cutting 
will  be  done  than  ever  under  the  stimulus 
of  war-time  necessity,  for  coal  is  still  ab¬ 
normally  high,  and  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  wood.  The  box  factories,  too* 
are  buying,  because  they  feel  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  bound  to  start  up  again  before 
long 

T  recently  nticed  a  rule  of  thumb  for 
estimating  pine  lots,  which  seems  worth 
remembering.  Tt  runs  as  follows: 

“Fure  pine  stands  on  the  best  quality 
sites  will  run  1.000  board  feet  per  acre 
for  every  year  of  their  age  between  the 
ages  of  50  and  75  years.  For  second 
quality  Kites.  subtract  13.000  from  the 
figures  on  first-quality  sites.  On  the 
poorest  sites  pine  grows  about  26.000  feet 
per  acre  per  year  less  than  on  the  best.” 

Storing  Dahlias.  —  A  request  has 
come  in  from  a  reader  of  this  column 
about  the  best  way  to  store  Dahlias  after 
the  clumps  have  been  divided.  Of  course, 
the  amateur  leaves  these  clumps  until 
Spring,  but  the  man  who  is  growing  the 
tubers  for  market  must  begin  cutting 
early  in  the  season.  The  man  who  writes 
to  mo  has  four  tons  of  roots  aud  expects 
to  do  all  the  work  of  dividing  them  him¬ 
self.  which  means  that  he  must  get  busy 
right  away.  The  plan  followed  by  J.  K. 
Alexander,  of  Bridgewater,  who  is  one  of 
the  biggest  growers  in  the  East,  is  to 
pack  the  cut  tubers  in  boxes  of  uniform 
size.  The  boxes  are  filled  evenly  to  the 
top  and  then  stacked  one  upon  another. 
In  this  way  the  air  is  excluded  to  a  large 
extent  so  that  the  tubers  do  not  drv  out. 
No  sand  or  any  other  covering  i«  used. 
Tt  is  important,  though,  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  he  kept  between  40  and  50  de¬ 
grees,  although  it  may  drop  a  little  lower 
or  go  a  little  higher  at  times  without 
harm.  Tt  is  necessary,  however,  to  keep 
the  temperature  well  above  the  freezing 
point,  and  low  enough  so  that  the  tubers 
will  not  dry  out;  Several  million  roots 
are  handled  on  the  Alexander  place  by 
this  method,  and  the  loss  is  very  small. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Meeting 

The  following  societies  w:  '  participate 
in  th<>  educational  meetings  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa..  January  05-27  :  Pennsylvania. 
State  Veterinary-Medical  Association, 
State  Horticultural  Association  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Vegetable  Growers’  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Breeders’  &  Dairymen’s 
Association.  Pennsylvania  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Association,  Pennsylvania  Potato 
Growers’  Association,  Pennsylvania  State 
Beekeepers’  Association.  Pennsylvania 
State  Poultry  Association.  Pennsylvania 
Tobacco  Growers’  Association.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Sheep  Breeders’  &  Wool  Growers’ 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Nurserymen’s 
Association,  Farmers’  Business  Associa¬ 
tions,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Vocational  Schools.  These  meetings  are 
held  in  connection  with  the  fifth  annual 
State  Farm  Products  Show,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  co-operating  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  the  agricultural 
press,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Sales 
Company. More  Sheep — More  Wool  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Sloan  :  “Did  you  ever  meet  a  fellow 
down  there  with  one  leg  named  Sanders?” 
Doan  (pondering)  :  “What  was  the  name 
of  the  other  leg?” — Detroit  News. 


COMPLETE 
HATCHING 
OUTFIT  .  . 


HATCHER 

BROODER 

and 

80 -PAGE 

POULTRY 

BOOK 


TUp  13  A  Tf  HF R  is  18 inches  in  diameter;  holds 
I  Hu  lln  1  vlILIV  K/>  nverscre  sired  eoos 


HATCHER 

-ALONE 


$ 


590 


a  *575 


60  average  sized  eggs;  ail 
metal;  nicely  enameled;  absolutely  fireproof;  lamp 
PPirr  OI?  m  suspended  in  center;  cannot  tip; 
rKlce,  or  double  walls;  lined  with  felt;  au¬ 

tomatic  heat  regulator;  tested 
thermometer.  Neat  and  compact; 
can  be  operated  in  any  room  or 
out  of  the  way  corner.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  hatch  greatest  percentage 
of  eggs. 

Price 
Brood< 

Alone 

THE  BROODER 

fa  18  Inches  in  diam¬ 
eter:  12  Inches  high; 
can  be  used  in  room, 
shed  or  box;  lamp  in 
Btcelsafety  compart¬ 
ment;  all  metal  ex¬ 
cepting  curtain;  will 
iccommodate  60 
chlcka;  curtain  al¬ 
lows  chicks  free  run; 
tested  thermometer. 
This  brooder  will  In¬ 
sure  raising  a  healthy  crop  of  chicks. 

TUI?  nnnv  —80  page  book  entitled  “The  Chick  Book**; 

1  llCi  Di/vfV  advice  from  the  world’s  leading:  poultry  men 
on  hatching,  rearing,  fattening  and  marketing:  full  of  the 
kind  of  information  that  you  need  to  raise  chickens  profitably. 

THE  COMPLETE  OUTFIT  ceivo  your  order.  Price 

$10.85.  Send  money  order  or  check.  Guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  your  money  refunded. 

BIG  COMPLETE  CATALOG  tSJSffiSZJiSSS! 

machinery  and  all  farm  equipment  mailed  lree.  Don  t  buy  a 
thing  until  you  get  this  catalog  and  ace  our  newreauced  prices. 
Address  Department  100 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  COinc 

98  CHAMBERS  STREET,  -1 
NEW  YORK 


Wonderful  Value 


Just  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  flue  quality 
wool  111  i  x  e  <l 
Cassimere  Suit 
for  only  $4.75. 

biggest  value 
we  could  find  in 
the  whole  New 
York  market.  Made 
of  high  grade  cloth 
which  was  bought  at 
the  new  low  price. 
Just  the  suit  for  boys 
are  hard  on 
clothes.  New  York's 
latest  and  most  popu¬ 
lar  style.  Good  weiolit. 
firm  woven  Cassimere. 
in  a  serviceable  dark 
brown  mixture.  Well 
tailored.  Durable 
lining  and  trimm¬ 
ings.  Full  sizes. 
Full  lined  knicker¬ 
bockers.  Guaranteed 
in  every  way.  Your  money 
back  if  yon  are  not  pleased 
perfectly.  Simply  send 
name  and  address  and 
state  age  wanted  Pay 
postman  for  suit  and 
postage  on  arrival.  Or, 
send  money  with  order 
and  we  will  pay  the  pos¬ 
tage.  Don’t  miss  this 
bargain.  Ages  7 
to  17  years. 

MAIL  BAG  STORES,  Dept  103 


Boys’  Suit 

7  to  1?  Years 

.75 


Send 

No 

Money 


32  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


I  HJ  J///////// 

i/ 


The  best-built  drills 
on  the  market — 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
feed  —  positive  and 
accurate.  Lightest  draft— box  placed  to 
rear  of  center  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  both  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
heavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame— wood  or  steel 
wheels.  Hoe.  Single  Disc  and  Double 
]>isc  Styles— meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
nay  seed.  Also  Crown 
Traction  Sprayers. 

Lime  Sowers  '  and 
Grass  Seeders. 


Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

112  Wayne  SL.  Phelps,  N.Y. 


Write  for 
C  a  t  a  1  o  g — 
now !  It’s  a 
money-maker. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 


By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  VII 


The  people  of  the  world  have  always 
formed  their  governments,  whether  polit¬ 
ical,  social  or  commercial,  on  one  or  the 
other  of  two  general  plans.  One  of  these 
plans  places  all  power  in  -a  centralized 
authority  or  crowned  head.  The  other  re¬ 
serves  all  sovereign  powers  for  the  people. 
The  first  is  centralized,  autocratic  and 
imperial.  It  dispenses  power  and  author¬ 
ity  from  the  top  downwards.  It  was  this 
form  of  government  that  developed  the 
theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  which 
in  this  country  ended  with  the  American 
Revolution.  The  second  form  is  decen¬ 
tralized,  democratic  government,  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

The  merits  of  these  two  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  have  always  been  a  subject  of 
dispute  between  men.  Each  form  has  its 
own  friends  and  champions.  After  the 
American  Revolution,  in  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  form  of  government 
to  be  adopted  here  became  a  subject  of 
long  and  bitter  dispute.  The  advocates 
of  a  strong  centralized  authority — of  a 
kingdom — in  fact — were  led  by  Alexander 
Hamilton.  The  cause  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government  was  championed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  their  view  prevailed  after  Wash¬ 
ington  had  refused  to  assume  the  sover¬ 
eign  power  as  king.  In  all  the  history 
of  the  world  monarchs  have  ruled  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  Even  in  the  exceptional  cases, 
when  the  ruler  personally  showed  a  kind¬ 
ly  and  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  masses, 
he  was  always  beset  by  custom,  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  a  bureaucratic  environment 
that  nullified  any  compassion  he  may 
have  entertained  for  the  masses  of  his 
subjects.  At  the  same  time,  men  in  all 
positions  love  authority  and  power,  and 
even  when  placed  at  the  head  of  demo 
cratic  forms  of  government  they  often  de¬ 
velop  autocratic  notions,  and  for  the 
time  being  the  democracy  becomes  a  vir¬ 
tual  monarchy.  The  saving  clause  in  the 
democracy  is  that  the  official  tenure  of  the 
ruler  is  limited,  while  in  the  kingdom  it 
is  for  life,  hereditary  and  perpetual. 

In  the  commercial  organization  under 
the  capitalistic  system,  "capital  is  the  sov¬ 
ereign  power  and  the  supreme  ruler.  Men 
are  used  simply  as  a  means  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  latent  power  of  capital. 
Capital  is  the  sovereign  and  imperial  power 
in  the  commercial  stock  company.  It  is 
against  this  autocratic  power  of  capital 
that  labor  complains.  It  is  against  it 
that  the  producers  of  raw  materials  and 
of  food  products  complain.  It  is  in  pro¬ 
test  against  this  imperial  power  of  capital 
that  co-operation  had  its  inception  and 
its  development.  Capital  seeks  to  control 
the  implements  of  production,  and  the 
equipments  of  distribution,  and  through 
these  powers  over  industry,  it  is  able  to 
appropriate  to  itself  the  rewards  of  indus¬ 
try  above  the  maintenance  of  the  laborer 
and  of  the  producer  of  raw  materials  in 
food  and  other  products.  Co-operation 
seeks  to  remedy  this  injustice  through  a 
system  in  which  the  capital  is  provided 
by  the  men  who  furnish  the  labor  and 
the  raw  materials  and  conduct  the  enter¬ 
prise  for  their  mutual  benefit.  In  this 
system  the  power  and  authority  is  in  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  organiza¬ 
tion  or  community.  Co-operation  is, 
then,  democratic.  It  is  a  form  of  com¬ 
mercial  government  in  which  tile  supreme 
power  is  in  the  members.  Unless  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  this  quality  it  is  not  co¬ 
operative,  and  to  call  it  so  is  a  misnomer, 
if  not  a  deception.  There  have  always  j 
been  men  who  fared  well  on  the  favors  of 
autocratic  government,  and  pleaded  for 
it ;  and  others  who  fought  and  died  for 
the  principles  of  democracy.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  forms  of  organiza¬ 
tion  are  fundamental.  They  are  oppo¬ 
sites.  They  differ  from  each  other  as 
darkness  differs  from  light,  or  as  error 
differs  from  truth.  It  seems  impossible 
to  mistake  one  for  the  other,  yet  men 
operate  organizations  with  autocratic  au¬ 
thority  and  call  it  co-operation.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  restrict  this 
practice  by  legal  provision ;  but  they  have 


not  been  successful.  The  abuse  continues. 
Friends  of  true  co-operation  have  a  right 
to  protest  against  the  misuse  of  the  name, 
because  selfishness  and  failures  by  the 
counterfeiters  discredit  co-operation  and 
discourage  the  development  of  it.  We 
can  have  a  sort  of  shivering  respect  for 
an  autocrat  or  a  tyrant  when  openly  and 
boldly  proclaiming  his  own  principles, 
and  parading  his  authority  and  power  in 
the  face  of  the  people  he  exploits,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  admiration  for  those 
who  practice  autocracy  and  tyranny  iu 
the  name  of  democracy  and  co-operation. 

Farmers  are  human.  They  share  the 
frailties  of  human  nature  with  all  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  but  as  a  class  they  are 
sincere  and  truthful  and  honest.  They 
may  and  they  do  at  times  tolerate  and 
endure  deception  and  fraud  in  others,  but 
they  will  not  stand  for  it  in  their  own 
affairs  or  institutions.  They  cannot  en¬ 
dure  daily  contact  with  deception.  To 
last,  their  institutions  must  be  inspired 
by  worthy  purposes  and  high  ideals.  In¬ 
tuitively  they  know  what  freedom  means, 
and  they  love  liberty.  The  farmer  knows 
that  his  democracy  has  not  been  any  too 
free  from  selfishness  and  deception  and 
intrigue ;  but.  such  as  it  is.  he  prefers  it 
to  imperial  power  over  him.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  co-operation  fit  in  with  his  life, 
his  business  and  his  conscience.  If  it  is 
operated  in  harmony  with  his  ideals  of 
right  and  justice,  socialism  will  disap¬ 
pear.  the  faults  of  capitalism  will  be 
checked,  and  co-operation  will  become  the 
great  corporate  system  of  the  farm  world. 


Sweet  Clover  and  Lime 

As  to  your  interest  in  annual  Sweet 
clover  as  a  cover  crop,  there  is  one  point 
I  have  not  seen  you  discuss.  If  this 
plant  needs  as  much  lime  as  ordinary 
Sweet  clover  or  Alfalfa,  there  is  very 
little  land  in  South  Jersey  which  will 
grow  it.  o.  p. 

The  annual,  like  the  old  Sweet  clover, 
requires  lime  to  thrive.  In  sections  with 
sour  land  limestone  must  be  used  to  get 
the  best  results  from  this  clover.  It  will 
pay  to  use  the  limestone.  One  of  the 
best  things  that  could  happen  to  the 
farmers  of  South  Jersey  would  be  for 
them  to  gain  the  limestone  habit.  Per¬ 
haps  this  annual  Sweet  clover  will  help 
bring  it  about.  Soy  beaus  may  be  grown 
on  acid  soil,  but  the  annual  Sweet  clover 
will  prove  superior  as  a  cover  crop.  By 
fitting  the  land  for  this  clover  limestone 
will  become  a  source  of  nitrogen. 
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IT'S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

42 %  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Write  for  booklets  describing  this 
material  and  its  use  on  various 
crops.  Carloads  and  less. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analysing 

43%  ACTUAL  POTASH 
14%  AMMONIA 

One  ton  of  this  material  contains  as 
much  Potash  as  1750  lbs.  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  as  much  Ammonia  as 
1650  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  3400  lbs. 
of  the  two  combined,  and  you  save 
$30  to  $40  per  ton.  Carloads  and  less. 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Containing  32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  and  TANKAGE 

CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 
Get  our  prices  before  you  order 
your  fertilizers  this  year. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Boil  TCour  Postum 

fully  fifteen  minutes  whenyou  use 

Postum  Cereal 

Then  there  results  a  drink  of  de¬ 
licious  flavor  which  many  prefer 
*  to  coffee.  Postum  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  healthful  than  coffee 

Another  form,  Instant  Postum, 
is  made  by  adding  hot  water  to 
a  teaspoonful  in  the  cup .  The 
drink  may-  be  made  strong  or 
mild  to  suit  individual  taste 

GROCERS  EVERYWHERE  SELL  KINDS 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.  Inc.,  Battle  Creek  Jiich. 


means -HEAT 

CALORIC  is  the  name  of  the  heating  plant  that 
heats  buildings  like  the  sun  heats  the  earth — by 
natural  circulation  of  air. 

To  your  family  the  CaloriC  Pipeless  Furnace  offers; 
June-like  warmth  in  every  room  (70°  guaranteed 
in  coldest  weather) — fuel  bills  cut  kj  to  }/% — clean 
rooms — drudgery  banished. 

The  CaloriC  has  no  pipes  and  heats  old  or  new 

homes  of  18  rooms  or  less, 
through  one  register. 

Usually  Installed  in  one  day.  No  altera¬ 
tions,  no  plumbing,  no  pipes  to  freeze. 

Made  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  warm-air  furnaces  in  the  world. 

The  CaloriC  guarantee — vour  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  See  neajcwddealer  or  writ® 
today  for  book  giving  details. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  COMPANY 

( The  Monitor  Family’) 

102  Years  in  Business 

127  Woodrow  Street  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Branch — Bush  Terminal  Sales  Bid?. 

132  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

IN  OVER  100.000  HAPPY  HOMES 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  have  stolen  a  couple  of  hours  tonight 
for  reading.  That  is  about  what  it  means, 
for  at  this  season  we  have  work  enough 
for  double  days.  But  tonight  I  propose 
to  visit — get  away  from  “everyday  life  and 
go  and  see  some  of  the  big  characters 
whitdi  even  the  critical  hand  of  time  can¬ 
not  cut  out  of  history.  Well,  what  shall 
I  read?  Here  is  “Creative  Chemistry,’’  a 
wonderful  book  of  human  progress  in 
beating  nature  at  her  own  game.  Here  is 
“The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,”  a 
ponderous,  thoughtful  book,  on  the  train¬ 
ing  of  a  man.  My  daughter  is  studying 
the  life  of  William  Livingston,  and  has  a 
history  of  New  Jersey  to  help  her.  I  have 
not  quite  finished  the  autobiography  of 
Wilmer  Atkinson — and  there  is  that  great 
book  by  .T.  Russell  Smith  on  “The  World’s 
Food  Resources.”  That  is  about  the  most 
optimistic  view  of  our  future  food  supply 
I  have  yet  seen.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
others  in  sight,  but  I  think  I  will  take  up 
“The  Bradford  History”  tonight.  My 
folks  have  gone  out  to  some  entertainment 
and  I  am  here  before  the  fire  with  no 
companion  except  Bruce,  the  big  Airedale 
dog.  lie  lies  on  his  mat  at  the  other  side 
of  the  fireplace.  I  did  let  in  the  gray  cat, 
but  I  must  put  him  out  before  the  mis¬ 
tress  comes  back. 


*  *  *  *  * 

This  “Bradford  History”  is  the  story  of 
Plymouth  “plantations”  by  Wm.  Bradford, 
one  of  the  early  governors  of  Plymouth. 
The  story  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  that  ever  happened  to 
written  pages.  The  book  was  written  as 
one  would  naturally  write  a  diary,  and 
the  sheets  were  bound  together  in  book 
form.  Portions  of  it  were  printed  200 
years  or  more  ago,  and  then  in  some 
strange  way  the  manuscript  disappeared. 
No  one  knows  who  took  it,  but  at  about 
the  time  the  Revolution  started  this  pre¬ 
cious  volume  disappeared  from  view.  It 
remained  unheard-of  in  this  country  until 
in  1 844  Samuel  Wilberforee,  an  English 
bishop,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America.  It  contained  extracts 
from  manuscrips  which  the  bishop  said  lie 
had  discovered  in  a  library  at  Fulham, 
England.  An  American,  on  reading  this 
book,  was  convinced  that  some  of  the  ex¬ 
tracts  came  from  Bradford’s  History.  Fol¬ 
lowing  up  that  clue  they  actually  traced 
the  old  manuscript  to  the  library  at  Ful¬ 
ham.  To  shorten  the  story  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  after  much  discussion  the  English 
authorities  sent  the  book  back,  and  it  was 
received  with  great  ceremony  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Senator  Geo.  F.  Hoar,  who 
made  the  speech  of  acceptance,  said  he 
could  find  only  one  incident  like  it  in  his¬ 
tory.  That  was  when  the  Scotch  found 
by  accident  in  a  chest  in  the  castle  of  Ed¬ 
inburgh  the  ancient  regalia  of  Scotland. 
It  was  the  crown  of  Robert  Bruce  and  the 
scepter  and  sword  of  state.  There  they 
had  lain  hidden  for  111  years,  to  the  great 
grief  of  many  loyal  Scotch.  Sir  T\  alter 
Scott  stood  by  when  these  relics  were 
found,  and  his  daughter  reports  that  he 
suddenly  broke  forth  in  anger : 

“7?;/  God.  no!” 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  party,  probab¬ 
ly  some  radical  not  greatly  impressed  by 
royalty,  had  jokingly  started  to  put  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  a  young  woman  who 
was  with  the  party.  Very  likely  she  was 
to  him  the  “queen  among  women.”  but 
to  a  royalist  like  Scott  the  act  seemed  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  blasphemous!  At  any  rate 
this  “Bradford  History”  which  I  am  read¬ 
ing  tonight  has  had  a  history  which  almost 
justifies  Senator  Hoar’s  tribute:  “ There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  human  annals  since 
the  story  of  Bethlehem.” 

***** 

I  read  about  that  incident  in  Scottish 
history  and  put  down  the  book  in  order  to 
think ‘the  idea  out.  That.  I  take  it,  is 
the  way  to  read  a  strong  book.  I  never 
did  think  much  of  those  skimmers  whose 
only  ambition  is  to  get  to  the  end.  As  I 
sat  there  thinking  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Bruce,  the  big  Airedale,  opened  his  big 
brown  eye  and  looked  at  me  as  if  to  say : 
“Right !  I  was  named  for  Robert  Bruce, 
and  what  you  are  thinking  about  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  human  mind  is  correct. 
My  ancestors  knew  yours  under  different 
circumstances.  I  can  tell  you  !” 

Now.  of  course.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  Americans  who  will  not  agree  with 
Senator  Hoar  in  his  estimate  of  Plymouth 
and  the  Pilgrims.  When  I  was  a  boy 
Cape  Cod  and  New  England  stood  for  far 
more  in  national  life  than  they  do  today. 
The  New  England  men  will  tell  you  that 
is  because  the  rest  of  the  country  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  ideals  of  his  section  until  the 
Yankee  has  no  longer  a  patent  on  them. 
Few  seem  to  grasp  the  fact  that  New 
England  was  strongest  and  most  influen¬ 
tial  when  she  was  chiefly  a  food  producer, 
taking  food  from  the  land  and  the  sea.  I 
cannot,  help  thinking  that  this  northeast¬ 
ern  corner  of  the  country  is  richer  in 
money  and  poorer  in  men  since  she  became 
less  and  less  a  food  producer  and  more  and 
more  a  manufacturing  parasite,  drawing 
food  at  heavy  expense  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Now,  “Bradford’s  History”  tells 
of  a  time  when  New'  England  was  self- 
supporting — producing  all  the  bread  and 
meat  and  fish  and  fruit.  What  a  life 
these  pioneers  led.  In  1622  on  “the  day 
called  Christmas”  the  Governor  called  all 
hands  out  to  work.  Some  of  the  new¬ 
comers  “excused  themselves.”  saying  that 
work  on  Christmas  was  against  their  con¬ 
science.  So  the  Governor  and  his  work¬ 
ers  marched  off  to  the  woods  with  their 
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axes.  When  they  came  home  for  dinner 
they  found  those  conscience-stricken  mem¬ 
bers  playing  ball  in  the  street !  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  workers  “took  away  their 
implements”  and  told  them  they  might 
either  work  or  spend  the  day  “at  their 
devotions.”  They  worked.  Perhaps  you 
may  call  that  an  application  of  the  “blue 
law’s.”  I  w'ould  like  to  see  the  same  thing 
enforced  on  a  few  lazy  people  I  know, 
whose  only  “devotion”  seems  to  be  play. 

.  .  .  In  1623  a  colony  at  some  distance 

from  Plymouth,  through  shiftless  habits, 
ran  out  of  food  and  became  so  reduced 
that  some  of  them  actually  “became  ser¬ 
vants  to  the  Indians”  and  “would  cut 
their  wood  and  carry  them  water  for  a 
cap  full  of  corn  !”  In  fact,  the  Indians 
lorded  it  over  these  hungry  white  men— a 
momentary  triumph  of  paganism  over  civ¬ 
ilization.  It  was  a  case  where  the  white 
man’s  burden  became  too  heavy.  Here  I 
laid  aside  my  book  once  more  to  think 
this  out.  Were  not  these  human  scrubs? 
Would  a  really  purebred  white  man,  with 
the  traditions  of  command  in  his  blood, 
ever  become  the  slave  of  an  inferior  race? 
Is  it  true  that  an  empty  stomach  drains 
the  will  and  courage  out  of  the  heart  and 
soul?  Here  again  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Bruce  would  like  to  tell  me  what  he 
knows  about  that!  And  then  in  1628  it 
wras  necessary  for  Captain  Myles  Stand- 
ish  and  his  men  to  go  and  arrest  one  Mor¬ 
ton  lest  he  arouse  the  Indians  against 
them.  They  found  this  Morton  holding 
the  fort  “with  dishes  of  powder  and  shot 
on  the  table.”  Finally  Morton  came  out 
to  fight,  “but  they  were  so  steeled  with 
drinke”  that  they  could  not  hold  their 
guns.  Morton’s  gun  was  “half  filled  with 
powder  and  shote,”  but  he  was  too  drunk 
to  use  it,  so  Captain  Standish  w’alked  up 
and  captured  both  gun  and  man.  It  was 
a  bloodless  victory,  “save  that  one  was  so 
drunke  that  he  rane  his  own  nose  upon  ye 
point  of  a  sword — but  he  lost  but  little  of 
his  hott  blood.”  I  imagine  from  this  ac¬ 
count  that  if  prohibition  had  been  en¬ 
forced  in  those  days  there  might  have 
been  a  different  outcome  of  New  England 
history. 
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And  so  the  quaint  old  history  goes  on. 
I  have  read  enough  of  it  for  tonight.  Let 
me  brighten  up  the  fire  and  think  it  over 
a  bit.  The  cat  has  fallen  asleep,  but 
Bruce  has  aroused.  lie  sits  at  the  other 
side  of  the  fire,  with  his  head  at  one  side, 
regarding  me  with  curious  eyes.  You 
may  not  believe  me,  but  it  seems  as  if  he 
is  talking,  and  I  will  try  to  take  down 
the  substance  of  what  he  says : 

“You  humans  are  curious  things.  Your 
memory  is  so  short  and  uncertain  that 
you  are  obliged  to  print  books  in  order 
to  keep  the  traditions  of  your  race  from 
dying  out.  Then  when  you  refresh  your 
memory,  as  you  have  just  been  doing,  you 
have  to  stop  and  think  out  the  applica¬ 
tion.  We  dogs  have  no  books.  We  do 
not  need  any.  We  have  instinct  and 
memory,  which  for  our  purpose  are  su¬ 
perior  to  your  education.  Your  education 
must  change  with  each  generation.  Our 
instinct  never  changes — only  adapts  itself 
to  new  conditions.  Your  teachers  keep  on 
experimenting  with  new  methods ;  my 
mother  taught  me  in  the  same  ways  dogs 
were  taught  thousands  of  years  ago. 

“Far  back  in  those  dim  times  your  an¬ 
cestors  and  mine  did  not  meet  as  we  do 
today.  Man  had  just  discovered  uses  for 
fire — how  to  start  it  and  how  to  keep  it 
going.  When  night  came  it  was  his  pro¬ 
tection,  for  my  ancestors,  not  understand¬ 
ing  or  using  it,  were  afraid.  Here  we  sit, 
you  and  I,  before  this  fire,  with  mutual 
confidence — one  would  defend  the  other 
to  the  death.  In  those  far  off  years  it  was 
different.  You  sat  beside  your  fire,  trem¬ 
bling  in  fear  lest  your  short  supply  of 
wood  might  give  out  before  the  sun  rose. 
Out  in  the  darkness  my  ancestors  prowled 
softly  about,  with  watchful  eye  on  you. 
They  did  not  dare  come  close  while  your 
fire  burned,  but  should  it  die  down  they 
would  be  upon  you.  My  ancestors  and 
yours  were  sworn  enemies.  You  were 
master  by  day.  but  we  would  have  mas¬ 
tered  by  night  but  for  fire.  Now  here  we 
are  friends,  both  making  use  of  this  fire 
which  formerly  held  us  apart. 

***** 

“You  read  in  your  book  of  what  hap- 
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pened  300  years  ago,  and  wonder  at  it. 
My  mind  goes  back  thousands  of  years  to 
a  greater  wonder.  How  did  it  happen 
that  your  ancestors  obtained  control 
over  mine?  We  had  you  once  under 
partial  subjection.  You  were  afraid  of 
us,  but  in  some  way  you  were  able  to 
conquer  our  will.  You  did  not  change 
your  living  and  enter  our  wild  life ;  we 
entered  yours,  and  have  become  subject  to 
you.  Should  you  die  or  drive  me  away 
it  is  doubtful  if  I  could  live  in  freedom 
with  the  old  wild  life.  I  should  probably 
seek  some  new  master.  With  that  cat  it 
is  different.  lie  is  of  a  different  race.  He 
has  not  been  so  long  in  servitude,  and 
his  habits  are  not  so  firmly  fixed.  Turn 
him  out  and  he  would  not  seek  a  new 
master  unless  he  is  a  degenerate,  but  he 
would  live  as  a  wild  animal.  Now,  how 
did  it  all  happen?  How  did  I  drop  my 
hatred  for  man  and  become  his  willing 
slave,  as  a  I  confess  I  am?  I  see  plenty 
of  chances  where  I  might  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  confidence,  spring  upon  you 
unawares  and  kill  you — yet  I  cannot  do 
it.  What  restrains  me?  Tell  me,  you 
man,  why,  starting  on  about  even  terms 
of  living,  you  and  your  kind  have  gained 
the  mastery  over  us.  I  know,  but  it  is 
the  best  part  of  that  education  of  yours 
to  force  you  to  think  and  reason  it  out — 
for  only  along  the  discipline  of  that 
thought  can  your  race  keep  up  the  strug¬ 
gle.  My  folks  have  never  been  able  to 
get  away  from  nature  and  her  natural 
laws.  Therefore  we  have  only  instinct 
to  guide  us.  Man  has  made  his  progress 
by  getting  away  from  nature  or  making 
her  forces  serve  him  by  multiplying  their 
power.  Your  ancestors  made  the  ox,  the 
horse  and  the  machine  work  for  them. 
You  are  a  tool-using  animal,  while  we 
have  never  been  able  to  utilize  the  work 
of  other  animals  or  of  tools.  I  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  you  to  keep  that  fire  going.  We 
would  have  pulled  down  an  ox  and  gorged 
on  him  for  one  or  two  meals.  You  put 
him  at  work  to  product  100  meals.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  your  brain  is  superior 
to  mine,  but  because  the  four  fingers  and 
the  thumb  on  your  hand  are  superior  to 


Protect  Your  Crop  Investment 
Then  Drive  Ahead  at  Full  Speed 


THINGS  look  pretty  uncertain  this  year,  John.  What  with  taking  chances 
with  the  weather,  insects'  and  fungus,  I  don’t  know  where  I  am  going  to 
come  out.” 

“That’s  one  way  to  look  at  it  Tom.  But  I  am  not  taking  any  chances  this  year. 

And,  believe  me,  I  am  not  cutting  my  acreage  of  cash  crops  either.” 

“What  are  you  driving  at?  You  don’t  control  the  weather  man,  do  you? 

What  guarantee  have  you  that  you’ll  even  get  back  the  perfectly  good  money 
you’re  putting  into  seed,  fertilizer  and  labor?” 

“The  best  kind  of  a  guarantee,  Tom.  A  legally  binding  guarantee,  signed  by 
one  of  the  strongest  companies  in  America.  I  mean  a  Crop  Investment  Policy 
in  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  New  York.” 

John  is  right,  a  Home  Crop  Investment  Policy  takes  the  risk  out  of  farming. 

It  guarantees  you  against  the  loss  of  your  investment  in  crop  production  through 
insect  or  fungus  damage,  drought,  excessive  moisture,  flood,  frost  and  winter  kill. 

And  the  cost  is  less  than  you  may  suppose.  The  rates  are  based  on  your  crop  EstablisHed  18S3 

yields  over  a  series  of  years.  They  are  just  and  reasonable. 

The  Home  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  established  in  1853,  has  protected 
farmers  from  loss  through  fire,  lightning,  windstorms  and  hail.  We  have  paid 
policy-holders  more  than  $200,000,000.  Our  record  of  .fair  dealing  for  nearly 
70  years  assures  you  of  prompt  adjustment. 
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tny  claws!  That  being  so,  I  sit  here  anti 
wonder  why  you  permit  an  inferior  class 
of  so-called  brain  workers  to  dicate  to  you 
who  create ! 

‘‘You  smile  at  those  old  Pilgrims  who 
would  not  permit  ball  playing  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Blue  laws!  you  say.  Have  you 
thought  that  only  through  such  stern  dis¬ 
cipline  was  it  possible  for  them  to  sur¬ 
vive?  They  may  have  been  hard  and  un¬ 
relenting  and  overbearing,  but  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  other  colonies  that  were  lax  in 
discipline?  Why.  those  white  men  who' 
became  slaves  to  the  Indians  were  brought 
to  that  condition  by  much  the  same  spirit 
that  induced  those  people  to  play  ball  on 
Christmas,  when  their  very  life  and  safe¬ 
ty  depended  on  work.  My  ancestors  ran 
in  packs  for  protection.  We  would  soon 
have  been  cleaned  out  if  we  had  tried  to 
live  as  individuals.  The  pack  had  stern 
discipline  about  killing  and  eating.  If  a 
member  disobeyed  lie  was  promptly  killed 
and  torn  up  by  the  rest.  I  have  seen  you 
sit  here  night  after  night  thinking  about 
the  future  of  farming  in  this  country. 
Can  you  not  see  what  is  coming?  To 
me  it  is  easy  in  view  of  the  past.” 

But  right  there  Bruce  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  ran  to  the  window  with  the  hair  on 
his  back  bristling.  Then  his  tail  began 
to  wag.  for  he  heard  the  “chug”  of  the 
car  bringing  our  folks  home.  And  the 
sleepy  cat  stirred  with  a  sigh,  for  he  knew 
his  hour  for  the  outer  darkness  had  come. 
What  he  will  do  will  be  to  crawl  into  the 
cellar  and  sleep  on  top  of  the  heater, 
when  he  should  be  hunting  mice.  And  in 
come  our  folks,  rosy  with  the  cold,  thank¬ 
ful  that  I  have  kept  up  the  fire. 

“We  lad  a  flue  time.”  say  the  children. 

“So  did  I.”  I  reply,  as  I  glance  across 
at  Bruce.  I  only  wish  he  could  have  told 
us  the  future  of  farming. 

And  then  the  little  girl  picks  up  “The 
Bradford  History.” 

“Oh,  dear,  how  dull !  That  hook  would 
send  me  to  sleep!” 

I  imagine  it  would  cure  some  cases  of 
insomnia.  ir.  w.  c. 


Soil  Sterilization 

Would  you  give  a  little  information  on 
sterilizing  soil  with  steam  for  use  in  pot¬ 
ting.  particularly  vegetable  plants?  I 
will  state  my  proposition  and  perhaps 
some  one  can  tell  me  whether  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable.  I  have  about  .‘1.000  ft.  of  glass, 
besides  cold  frames.  Soil  is  infected  with 
club-root.  My  boiler  for  heating  houses 
is  hot  water  boiler.  11  sections;  size  of 
boiler  4S  in.  long,  28  in.  wide  47  in.  high. 
I  thought  of  building  a  table,  say  4  ft. 
wide  by  10  ft.  long  (or  more  if  there  was 
steam  capacity  enough)  with  sides  6  in. 
high  connecting  a  system  of  1  in.  pipes 
with  holes  drilled  in  sides  for  outlet  for 
steam:  lay  that  on  table,  fill  earth  on 
top  and  cover  with  canvas  and  turn  on 
steam  from  pipe  from  boiler.  Of  course 
previous  to  this  will  close  gate  valves  in 
pipes  to  boiler  and  draw  off  a  foot  or 
more  of  water  to  allow  room  for  steam. 
I  have  a  safety  valve  on  boiler.  Is 
boiler  large  enough  to  steam  that  much 
soil  at  one  time  and  how  many  pipes 
should  there  be  on  table?  What  size 
holes  in  them  and  how  close?  II.  E. 

Salem,  O. 

H.  E.  0.  has  outlined  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  soil  sterilization.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  boiler 
mentioned,  but  feel  sure  that  it  is  large 
enough  to  steam  a  box  of  soil  10  ft.  long. 
4  ft.  wide,  and  1*2  in.  deep.  A  box  0  in. 
deep  is  too  shallow  for  quick,  economic  si 
work.  Four  lines  of  1  in.  or  better  1*4 
in.  pipe  will  be  sufficient.  Drill  a  three- 
sixteenths  in.  hole  through  both  sides  of 
the  pipe  every  S  in.  Make  your  box 
with  tight  bottom  and  lay  the  pipe  an 
inch  or  two  from  the  bottom,  with  holes 
facing  towards  each  side.  Do  not  have 
all  holes  opposite  each  other,  but  stagger 
them.  Have  the  end  where  the  steam 
enters  a  little  bit  higher  than  the  other 
end.  where  each  pipe  should  have  an  elbow 
turned  downward  containing  an  air  cock. 
This  air  cock  should  be  left  open  when 
steam  is  turned  on.  to  drain  all  water  con¬ 
densation  off  while  the  pipes  are  heating 
up.  ThP  soil  will  be  finished  without 
becoming  soggy  'wet  if  these  cocks  are 
left  partly  open  during  the  entire  steam¬ 
ing  period.  The  soil  should  be  pretty  dry 
when  placed  in  the  steaming  box.  The 
steam  pressure  should  be  about  20  lbs. 
and  allowed  to  flow  into  the  soil  for  about 
20  to  SO  minutes.  It  will  be  a  benefit  to 
allow  the  soil  to  remain  in  the  box  for  an 
hour  after  the  steam  is  turned  oil.  As 
soon  as  the  steam  starts  coming  through 
the  top  of  the  soil,  cover  with  canvas  or 
heavy  burlap.  This  treatment,  if  per¬ 
formed  carefully  will  kill  all  weed  seeds, 
as  well  as  all  tin*  nematodes  which  cause 
Toot-gall  or  club-root.  E.  J.  W. 


Getting  Rid  of  Watercress 

An  inquirer  wishes  to  know  how  to  re-  i 
move  watercress.  We  have  a  team  of 
borses  that  weigh  about  1.S00  lbs.  We 
hitched  them  on  a  good  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row  and  drove  the  horses  in  the  brook.  ■ 
When  the  harrow  got  plugged  up.  two  men 
would  lift  up  the  harrow  and  one  man 
pitched  the  cress  out  on  the  bank,  where 
it  was  drawn  off  later..  We  have  done 
this  every  year  since.  k.  ii.  ii. 

Wilmington.  X.  Y. 


“You  seem  very  feeble.”  said  the  medi¬ 
cal  examiner.  “Well,”  explained  the  ap¬ 
plicant  for  insurance,  “the  agent  nearly 
talked  me  to  death  before  I  surrendered.”  I 
— Toronto  Farmers’  Sun.  I 
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REACH  OF  EVERY  FARM. 
SELL  INTERNATIONAL 
MACHINES  AND  STAND  BACK 
OF  THE  PURCHASER- WITH 
INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE 
■  ■ 


<■  .:::Vv 

Tractors 


BINDER  TWINE  AND  REPAIRS 

■  . '  .  -  v  : 


TITAN  10-20 

With  a  Year  to  Pay  — At  Next  Spring’s  Lowest  Price 


IN  ORDER  to  place  International  Har¬ 
vester  tractors  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer,  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  the  Titan  10-20  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  time-payment  terms. 

The  plan  enables  you  to  get  immediate 
delivery  on  a  Titan  10-20,  break  it  in  thor¬ 
oughly  on  belt  work  during  the  winter,  get 
some  good  tractor  experience  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  and  be  ready  to  jump  into  the  rush  of 
spring  work  without  a  moment’s  delay. 


And  you  may  have  a  year  in  which  to  com¬ 
plete  payments  for  the  machine. 

You  can  buy  the  Titan  10-20  tractor  to¬ 
day  at  absolutely  the  lowest  price  that  will 
be  quoted  before  May  1 ,  1 92  I ,  because  a 
guarantee  goes  with  every  Titan  10-20 
purchased  at  the  present  price  between  now 
and  May  1 ,  by  which,  if  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  America  reduces  its 
price  on  or  before  May  1 ,  1921,  you  will  be 
refunded  the  amount  of  such  reduction. 


The  Titan  10-20  has  led  the  three- plow  tractor  field  for  the  last  five  years.  Farmers 
have  bought  over  $70,000,000  worth  of  Titans.  See  the  International  dealer  and 
join  those  who  are  making  the  most  of  this  opportunity  and  buying  Titans  now. 

International  Harvester  Company 

CHIOAGO  USA 


THERE  ARE  92  INTERNATIONAL 
BRANCH  HOUSES,  SERVING 
OVER  15.000  DEALERS,  SO 
THAT  YOU  MAY  BE  SERVED 
PROMPTLY.  WITH  MACHINES. 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
eight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protocts  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season*  Investigate  Now* 
WV/to  inf  CThtnlncr 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 


PUTS  PEP  IN  HORSES 

Spring  clipping  puts  pep  and  pull  in  horses— 

makes  them  feel  fit  and  deliver  the  goods.  Clipped 
horses  suffer  no  loss  of  vitality  from  oversweating, 
which  causes  colds, heaves  and  other 
ailments  that  put  horses  out  of  com¬ 
mission  in  the  busy  spring  season 
when  most  needed. 

Clipped  horses  are  stronger,  feel 
better  and  work  better.  A  Stewart 
No.  1  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machine 
is  one  of  the  best  paying  invest¬ 
ments  for  the  farm  or  stable.  Clips 
a  horse  in  a  few  minutes  —  anyone 
can  use  it. 

Complete,  only  $14.  At  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  shipped  on  receipt  of  $2, 
balance  payable  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT 
COMPANY 

0«pt.  *H1 ,5600  Roosevelt  Rood,  CHICAGO 

Writ®  for  Catalog  No.  69  if  interested 
in  sheep  shearing  machines 


LATEST  OUT 

‘Log  and  Tree  Saw 

MOW  y°u'can  get  the  latest  WITTE  Arm 
Swing,  Lever  Controlled.  Force  Feed 
Log  Saw  for  sawing  up  logs  any  size. 

Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow — goes  any. 
where-saws  up-hill,  down-hiU  or  on  level. 

Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper¬ 
ated  by  a  high  power,  frost-proof 

WITTE  4 -Cycle  Engine 

Costs  only  25  to 50  cents  a  day  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Double  the  powerneeded  for  sawr 
ing  loss  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
rig.  Can  be  used  tor  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  Saw 

At  low  cost  additional  you  can 
now  get  the  new  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  down 
trees  any  size.  , 

Send  for  Log  and  Tree 
Saw  Catalog. 


Quick 
Change 
From 
Log  to 
Tree 
Saw 


For  this  Complete  Log  Saw 

F.  O.  Ii.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
From  Pittsburgh., Pa.,  addpi-80 

Don’t  buy  any  Log  Saw.  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 
the  market.  Cuts  much  faster  than  for¬ 
mer  rigs.  On  tests  we  cut  2-ft.  log  in  90 
seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts ’em  close  to  the 
ground.  Goes  anywhere.  We  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete  description  of  this 
r  wonderful  outfit  FREE.  BRANCH  BUZZ  SAW  $23.50. 

WITTE  Engine  Works 

i  If  2?  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
'^89^mpiir^ldOjj^itsburgh^^ 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  LAND 

"  ill  make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  Raise  the 
crops  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer  alfalfa  and  grain 
crops,  or  small  place  in  fruit  near  some  good  town.  Ideal 
place  for  dairying,  pigs  and  chickens.  Good  markets  at 
hand.  No  cold  weather.  You  live  longer  and  get  more 
enjoyment  out  of  life.  Delightful  climate.  Rich,  fertile 
soil.  Moderate  prices.  Easy  terms.  Irrigation  is  crop 
assurance  which  makes  sure  profits.  Hospitable  neigh¬ 
bors.  New  comers  welcome.  Wonderful  roads,  schools, 
churches.  Write  for  our  California  Illustrated  Folder, 
free.  C.  L  SEAGRAVES.  Supervisor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Santa  Ke  Ky.,  910  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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«  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

AVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
re.s|K)nsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  t  e  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
resnonsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  three  best  things  a  man  ran  have — a  good  wife, 
good  character  and  The  I:.  N.-Y.  eric p.  ward. 

New  York. 

NI)  we  would  like  to  think  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
may  help  to  attain  the  wife  and  the  character. 

* 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  an  agency  for 
nursery  stock  that  the  grower  will  guarantee  to  come 
true  to  name?  There  is  a  good  field  here  for  an  agent 
who  sells  that  kind  of  stock.  There  have  been  many 
agents  through  here  who  have  fooled  the  people.  I 
make  a  business  of  pruning  trees,  and  have  a  good  repu¬ 
tation  for  honest  work.  I  would  not  like  to  sell  poor 
stock,  as  I  expect  to  stay  in  the  business  for  some  years 
yet.  R.  b.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

OME  now,  would  you  not  call  that  a  perfectly 
fair  and  reasonable  proposition?  What  is 
wrong  about  it?  Who  can  find  fault  with  it?  Would 
you  not  suppose  that  a  dozen  nurserymen  would  at 
once  arise  and  say  “/  am  your  man"?  Yet  we  have 
sent  the  letter  to  several  men  prominent,  in  the  trade, 
and  they  all  with  one  accord  decline  to  give  any 
guarantee  that  will  really  hold  water!  They  all  offer 
to  do  their  best  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  we  feel  sure 
they  would  do  so,  but  they  will  not  clinch  their  guar¬ 
antee  with  a  penalty  that  is  worth  anything  more 
than  refilling  the  order.  There  is  no  satisfaction  in 
that  to  any  man  of  middle  years  who  has  wasted 
half  a  dozen  seasons  for  his  trees  to  hear,  only  to  find 
them  “misfits.” 

* 

THIS  problem  of  “home-mixing”  fertilizer  or  feeds 
comes  up  this  year  as  never  before.  It  is  easy 
to  prove  by  figures  that  where  a  number  of  farmers 
can  club  together,  make  up  a  large  order  and  put  up 
the  cash,  they  can  buy  grain  or  chemicals  to  good 
advantage.  They  can  save  money  by  doing  it — no 
one  doubts  that.  Tt  is  a  question,  however,  if  a 
single  farmer  can  buy  small  lots  of  these  goods  and 
make  a  profit.  It  is  a  business  for  combined  buying. 
Readers  often  ask  where  they  can  buy  a  few  pounds 
or  a  few  tons  at  the  quoted  prices.  They  cannot 
hope  to  secure  such  goods.  The  low  prices  are  for 
carload  lots,  and  the  freight  on  small  lots  will  add 
greatly  to  the  cost.  In  spite  of  the  evident  economy 
iit  buying  large  lots  of  chemicals  or  grain  it  remains 
true  that  a  large  proportion  of  farmers  prefer  to  use 
the  mixed  goods  if  they  can  be  sure  of  their  compo¬ 
sition.  You  may  say,  if  you  like,  that  this  is  unsci¬ 
entific  and  unprofitable,  but  we  are  merely  stating  a 
stubborn  fact.  It  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to  mix 
certain  chemicals  together  so  as  to  make  a  true  mix¬ 
ture.  but  we  once  had  an  intelligent  man  mix  in  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  pounds  of  concrete  in  place  of  dried 
blood!  You  can  imagine  what  happened  when  that 
mixture  got  wet.  For  orchards,  grass  or  grain,  there 
is  no  need  of  mixing  the  chemicals.  They  can  be 
applied  separately.  In  many  cases  we  think  the  best 
plan  is  to  use  the  chemicals  on  the  cover  crop,  like 
clover,  rye,  peas  or  beans,  and  let  (hat  crop  do  the 
mixing.  Then  when  this  crop  is  plowed  under  in  the 
Spring,  with  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  as  a  starter,  you  will  have  a  good  system 
of  fertilizing. 

* 

FARMERS  all  over  New  York  State  have  decided 
that  a  revision  of  the  game  laws  is  one  of  the 
few  great  necessities  which  they  will  fight  for  this 
season.  With  them  it  ranks  in  importance  with  “day¬ 
light  saving,”  and  that  is  enough  to  say.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  game  laws  are  wrong,  and  their  administration 
is  worse.  They  ignore  the  basic  fact  of  common 
rights  that  the  game  should  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  land  whereon  it  runs  and  is  fed.  We  shall  not 
stop  to  argue  that  proposition.  We  believe  the  game 
which  feeds  and  runs  on  our  own  farm  is  as  truly 
our  own  property  as  the  cattle,  sheejp  yr  swin_e  which 
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run  in  the  same  pasture  or  woods.  No  stranger  has 
any  more  right  to  come  on  my  property  without  per¬ 
mission  and  destroy  that  game  than  he  has  to  come 
and  shoot  my  poultry  or  my  tame  rabbits.  We  favor 
a  new  set  of  game  laws  based  on  that  fundamental 
proposition.  When  we  have  such  laws,  fairly  en¬ 
forced,  we  shall  see  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  game,  because  it  will  then  be  to  the  interest  of 
tlie  farmer  to  protect  and  increase  it,  as  is  done  in 
Europe,  and  no  decent  hunter  will  suffer.  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  game  laws  will  be  introduced  at  this 
session,  and  we  must  all  get  back  of  them  and  push. 
Theyr  may  not  all  be  what  you  or  I  would  put  through 
if  we  had  the  power.  There  are  many  opinions,  and 
we  must  all  accept  a  fair  compromise  if  it  includes 
the  basic  principle  of  ownership.  The  passage  of 
new  laws  or  amendments  will  not  settle  it.  The 
teeth  of  a  law  are  sharpened  or  pulled  out  according 
to  the  way  they  are  administered.  The  present 
Game  Commissioner.  Geo.  C.  Pratt,  does  not  admin¬ 
ister  these  laws  to  the  satisfaction  of  farmers.  He 
is  more  in  sympathy  with  the  sports  and  hunters, 
who  represent  a  mere  handful  as  compared  with  the 
great  army  of  farmers  Avho  occupy  the  land.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  game  laws  should 
be  administered  on  the  principle  that  farmers  have 
first  consideration.  They  own  the  land  and  pay 
taxes  on  it.  They  feed  the  game  and  have  first  right 
to  it,  since  it  is  produced  on  their  farms.  They  feel 
that  these  rights  have  been  ignored  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  game  laws,  and  that  Mr.  Pratt  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  Mr.  Pratt  is,  we  understand,  a  can¬ 
didate  for  reappointment.  If  he  is  reappointed  our 
farmers  cannot  expect  much  improvement,  no  matter 
what  the  Legislature  may  do,  for  his  policy  will  dic¬ 
tate  the  enforcement  of  any  game  law.  We  need  a 
new  Game  Commissioner.  The  only  way  to  get  one 
is  for  farmers  to  make  Governor  Miller  understand 
that  they  do  not  want  Mr.  Pratt. 

* 

KVERAL  schemes  for  buying  grain,  fertilizer  or 
other  supplier  co-operatively  have  been  started 
in  our  own  section.  Many  of  them  have  gone  down 
chiefly  because  farmers  have  failed  to  understand 
that  such  buying  involves  the  payment  of  spot  cash. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  make  such  buying  success¬ 
ful  :  the  money  must  be  put  up  before  the  goods  are 
bought,  or  when  they  are  delivered.  It  is  usually 
possible  to  buy  on  credit  fi*om  the  storekeeper  or 
dealer.  You  pay  more  in  that  way,  but  the  payment 
seems  to  come  easier,  and  this  buying  on  credit  has 
become  a  bad  habit  with  many  farmers.  You  want 
to  remember  that  the  prices  quoted  as  showing  what 
can  be  gained  through  buying  co-operations  are  cash 
prices  on  one  hand  against  credit  prices  on  the  other. 
Some  farmers  seem  to  think  they  can  buy  co-opera¬ 
tively  and  still  retain  the  old  credit  system.  That 
is  a  mistake;  they  cannot  work  the  co-operative  plan 
with  any  great  saving  except  through  a  system  of 
spot  cash  payments.  Some  of  the  storekeepers  are 
driving  trade  away  into  co-operative  buying  by  refus¬ 
ing  tu  make  it  any  object  for  customers  to  pay  cash. 
The  man  who  puts  down  his  money  at  every  pur¬ 
chase  gets  no  better  price  than  he  who  calls  for  three 
months’  credit  or  holds  off  on  his  payment.  The  cash 
customers  realize  that  they  are  not  only  paying  full 
price,  hut  that  the  price  includes  many  bad  debts. 
Merchants  who  will  not  give  a  fair  discount  for  cash 
are  encouraging  the  co-operative  movement. 

* 

IT  becomes  evident  that  Governor  Miller  is  to  have 
a  great  fight  over  his  proposal  to  cut  expenses 
down  to  income  duriug  the  coming  year.  The  job¬ 
hunters  and  the  politicians  will  line  up  against  the 
plan,  and  the  Governor  will  need  the  support  of 
every  honest  man  in  his  efforts  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  State  as  we  must  all  conduct  our  own 
business.  The  demand  for  public  funds  has  come 
to  be  a  craze.  The  departments  get  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  and  then  proceed  to  spend  more  than  their 
allowance — trusting  to  a  larger  appropriation  next 
year  to  make  good.  That  practice  should  be  cut  off 
at  once,  and  every  extra  expense  should  be  pruned 
down  to  the  quick.  Most  men  are  willing  that  the 
other  fellow’s  appropriation  should  he  cut  down,  hut 
they  want  their  own  job  put  through  in  full.  The 
“easy-money  lizards”  will  fight  the  Governor  every 
time  he  tries  to  save  a  dollar.  Ilis  support  must 
come  from  the  earnest  men  and  women  who  must 
practice  economy  right  in  their  own  homes.  We 
hope  that  every  such  man  and  woman  in  the  State  will 
write  Governor  Miller  a  personal  letter  and  tell  him 
they  will  hack  him  in  his  campaign  for  economy. 

* 

E  are  beginning  to  have  reports  from  fanners 
who  are  making  contracts  for  hired  hel p. 
One  farmer  in  a  dairy  county  has  hired  at  $50.  Sev- 
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eral  more  report  hiring  at  $35  to  $40,  with  some  com¬ 
petition  among  hired  help.  One  farmer  with  a  com¬ 
bination  fruit  and  general  crops  farm  has  agreed  to 
pay  a  high-class  man  $1,000,  house,  garden  and  pota¬ 
toes  for  a  year.  This  man  is  capable  of  acting  as 
manager  and  doing  any  work  on  a  farm.  Others  re¬ 
port  hiring  at  about  $35  and  board.  From  several 
localities  come  reports  that  men  who  left  for  the 
city  two  years  ago  are  now  coming  back.  Most  of 
them  are  hut  little  better  off  than  when  they  left,  as 
.high  rent  and  extravagant  living  has  eaten  up  their 
big  wages.  Another  report  is  that  the  men  and 
women  who  are  coming  back  demand  better  accom¬ 
modations  than  they  had  before.  The  city  life  has 
made  them  call  for  comforts  which  were  not  thought 
of  in  the  farm  tenant  house  before.  As  farm  labor 
is  as  important  as  any  commodity  which  the  farmer 
buys,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  reports  from  our 
readers — the  same  as  farm  prices. 

* 

A  REFERENDUM  on  daylight  saving  was  recently 
taken  in  some  factories  and  banks  in  New 
Jersey.  Naturally  there  was  a  majority  in  favor  of 
the  plan.  As  a  result  we  have  the  following: 

Marcus  M.  Marks,  president  of  the  National  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Association,  said : 

“If  a  referendum  of  this  sort  was  taken  in  every  Sta^e 
of  the  Union  it  would  show  an  overwhelming  vote,  even 
greater  than  that  given  to  Senator  Harding,  in  favor 
of  daylight  saving. 

“The  vote  taken  in  New  Jersey  shows  that  the 
supposed  objections  to  the  daylight  saving  by  farmers 
is  a  myth.” 

It  is  not  likely  tha.  Mr.  Marks  ever  made  any  such 
foolish  statement.  He  knows  better.  In  practically 
all  the  agricultural  States  people  never  changed  the 
clocks  at  all.  That  was  true  of  chi  rural  counties 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Marks  might  just  as  W"11  ?cnduct 
a  referendum  among  brewers  and  saloon  keepers  and 
claim  that  the  returns  prove  that  objectors  to  rum 
drinking  are  a  “myth.”  We  print  this  merei.v  to 
show  our  readers  that  in  order  to  make  any  change 
in  the  daylight  saving  law  they  must  prepare  for 
the  hardest  sort  of  a  fight.  The  city  people  want 
that  extra  daylight  hour  because  it  gives  them  that 
much  more  play  time.  You  will  not  catch  them 
fighting  for  a  chance  to  work  and  thus  add  to  pro¬ 
duction.  but  they  will  grapple  to  the  death  in  defense 
of  their  play.  There  are  many  in  the  city  who  do 
not  want  daylight  saving.  There  are  a  few  noisy 
people  in  the  country  who  do  want  it.  It  will  be  a 
great  fight  on  both  sides. 

* 

SENATOR  HARDING  did  a  good  job  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  good  precedent  when  he  called  off  the 
elaborate  and  expensive  programme  for  the  inaug- 
eration.  The  committee  would  have  probably  run 
expenses  up  close  to  half  a  million  dollars  if  the 
President-elect  had  not  interfered.  As  it  is,  barely 
$5,000  of  the  public  money  will  be  spent.  It  was  a 
good  thing  to  cut  out  costly  parades  and  grand 
stands,  balls  and  aimless  pomp.  The  nation  is  stag¬ 
gering  under  a  debt  of  over  twenty  billion  dollars, 
and  for  several  years  government  employees  have 
been  -throwing  the  public  money  away  in  handfuls. 
That  thing  has  got  to  stop.  We  all  know  in  our 
private  affairs  how  we  are  forced  to  cut  down  ex¬ 
penses  and  give  up  useless  display.  If  we  cannot 
master  these  things  in  our  owu  family  the  nation 
cannot  get  back  to  normal  expenses.  Some  will  say 
that  this  big  nation  should  make  an  impressive  dis¬ 
play  over  the  great  event  of  changing  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  A  simple,  dignified  ceremony  will  be  far 
more  impressive  than  any  great  pomp  and  parade — 
and  far  more  in  keeping  with  our  present  needs. 


Brevities 

One  of  the  soundest  arguments  is  silence  at  the  right 
time. 

The  rooster  that  tries  to  whip  the  feeder  is  usually 
the  best  breeder  in  the  flock. 

You  never  saw  a  man  who  eats  sour  apples  freely  who 
was  a  heavy  drinker  of  liquor. 

Is  your  Grange  a  live  huuc-h  or  a  dead  squad?  Are 
you  responsible  for  the  difference? 

When  a  crop  makes  good  vine  or  stem,  but  fails  to 
mature  seed  well,  there  is  evidence  that  phosphate  is 
needed. 

Oue  reports  indicate  that  Southern  farmers  are 
nearer  to  the  point  where  they  are  ready  to  drop  ex¬ 
clusive  cotton  and  take  up  diversified  farming  than 
ever  before. 
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The  New  York  Agricultural  Department 


Governor  Miller  recommends  a  reorganization  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Department.  He  would  put 
it  under  a  single  head,  and  introduce  important 
changes  in  administration,  notably  in  the  methods  of 
indemnities  for  slaughtered  diseased  live  stock.  The 
Governor  could  not  be  expected  to  go  into  details, 
but  these  general  suggestions  indicate  that  he  real¬ 
izes  that  the  department  is  not  just  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

Governor  Miller,  however,  is  badly  advised,  if  he 
has  been  seriously  led  to  believe  that  the  Council  of 
Farms  and  Markets  may  keep  the  department  out  of 
politics.  Any  reversion  to  that  old  pretense  now  can 
serve  only  to  question  the  sincerity  of  a  purpose  to 
real  reform.  Bad  as  it  was  before,  the  new  scheme 
plunged  the  department  deeper  into  politics  than 
ever  before.  The  consolidation  of  the  two  depart¬ 
ments  was  brought  about  during  the  Whitman  ad¬ 
ministration  to  please  the  speculative  food  trusts, 
and  to  reward  a  liberal  campaign  contributor  by 
making  a  place  for  him.  When  fanners  discovered 
the  latter  purpose  they  defeated  it ;  but  by  that  time 
the  former  purpose  had  been  accomplished. 

In  one  way  only  has  the  department  been  removed 
from  politics.  It  is  no  longer  in  controversy.  Po¬ 
litical  control  of  it  by  certain  political  leaders  is  no 
longer  in  doubt  or  in  dispute.  Under  present  ar¬ 
rangements  their  power  is  supreme  and  unques¬ 
tioned.  Governor  Whitman  put  a  labor  leader  with¬ 
out  agricultural  knowledge  or  farm  experience  .at 
the  head  of  it,  and  turned  the  administration  of  its 
affairs  over  to  the  worst  and  most  discredited  type 
C'  xdirieians  in  the  State.  During  1918  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  deliberately  converted  into  a  State  polit¬ 
ical  machine,  and  its  revenues  were  largely  indi¬ 
rectly  diverted  to  political  ends.  If  we  want  an 
agricultural  department  as  a  subsidiary  of  a  State 
political  party  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more 
perfect  arrangement  than  we  now  have,  and  a  re¬ 
organization  of  it  would  serve  only  to  weaken  it.  It 
is.  under  the  present  law,  beyond  the  reach  of  farm¬ 
ers,  of  the  Governor,  and  of  the  Legislature  itself. 
The  fact  that  it  is  now  under  the  absolute  control 
of  Republican  politicians  who  have  no  responsi¬ 
bility  to  farm  interests  is  not  important.  It  would 
be  no  better  under  Democratic  politicians.  It  has  no 
resemblance  to  Republican  or  Democratic  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  Russian  Soviet  form  of  government, 
and  is  not  defensible  either  in  principle  or  in  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  truth  is  the  department  under  the  council  has 
been  a  disappointment  and  a  humiliation  to  farmers. 
This  is  without  reflection  on  the  present  members  of 
the  council,  who  as  a  whole  measure  up  as  citizens 
to  as  good  a  type  as  we  could  expect.  The  germs  of 
evil  are  bedded  deep  in  the  department  itself,  and  no 
half-hearted  reorganization  from  within  will  avail. 

A  thorough  housecleaning  is  needed;  and  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  it  must  come  from  without,  and  not  from 
within.  We  do  not  want  any  sham  reorganization 
at  this  time.  If  it  is  to  be  touched  at  all,  and  all 
admit  the  need,  let  it  be  thorough  and  complete. 
New  York  is  a  great  agricultural  State.  It  has 
great  agricultural  resources.  It  has  splendidly 
equipped  farms,  and  skilled  and  intelligent  farmers. 
Let  us  have  an  Agricultural  Department  worthy  of 
it  all. 

The  department  cannot  be  reorganized  by  its  ow> 
employees,  because  their  own  positions  are  at  stake: 
nor  by  institutional  men,  because  they  are  more  or 
less  suborduiate  to  the  political  system.  It  cannot 
be  reorganized  by  a  legislative  committee,  because 
many  of  the  incumbents  and  policies  now  retain  their 
positions  and  prominence  by  political  endorsements 
and  influence.  Farmers  themselves  are  the  proper 
authority  to  construct  a  law  to  reorganize  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  and  to  reconstruct  it  for  service 
to  themselves.  The  State  has  an  abundance  of  farm 
talent  qualified  for  the  work;  and  if  Governor  Miller 
puts  it  into  their  hands  they  will  make  a  good  job 
of  it. 

As  to  the  Division  of  Foods  and  Markets,  it  was 
the  only  department  of  the  State  devised  and  organ¬ 
ized  by  farmers  themselves  for  a  specific  purpose. 
They  made  it  a  separate  department  because  they 
knew  it  would  disturb  powerful  trust  interests  and 
incur  their  opposition.  They  knew  how  easy  it  is- 
for  them  to  bring  influences  to  bear  quietly  on  sub¬ 
ordinates.  They  wanted  a  head  to  this  department 
that  they  could  see  and  reach  and  feel.  If  the  de¬ 
partment  was  to  be  fought,  they  wanted  to  know 
who  fought  and  to  see  the  weapons.  They  could  not 


know  these  things  if  the  work  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
deputy  under  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  who 
could  be  reached  from  twenty  different  angles.  The 
purposes  of  the  department  were  defeated  under  the 
present  plan.  That  was  the  principal  reason  for  the 
change. 

If  it  is  not  to  function  it  should  be  cut  out,  the  law 
repealed  and  the  money  saved.  To  farmers,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  most  important  department  of  the 
State.  Nothing  would  please  farmers  more  nor  serve 
them  better  than  to  restore  it,  and  equip  it  under  a 
single  head  to  accomplish  its  original  purpose, 
namely,  the  development  of  an  efficient  and  economic 
system  for  the  distribution  of  farm  food  products. 


A  Case  of  Milk  Inspection 

A  neighbor  sent  word  to  board  of  health  about  my 
barns.  On  September  19,  1920,  an  official  called  at  my 
tal-m,  went  everywhere  and  found  fault  with  everything 
•  -'I.y  wife  was  ready  for  an  asylum  when  I  got  home. 

, ,  r,1,  11  *eaYe  any  paper  at  all  about  what  was  wrong. 

On  Tuesday,  September  22,  they  refused  my  milk  at 
creamery  having  notice  from  board  of  health  that  con¬ 
ditions  were  not  right  at  my  farm.  I  wrote  for  in¬ 
structions  what  to  do  to  my  barns.  In  a  little  over 
two  weeks  I  had  their  paper  of  what  they  found  fault 
with,  lofty  per  cent  of  my  neighbors’  barns  were  worse 
than  mine.  I  whitewashed  barn,  which  I  always  do 
every  Fall  and  Spring  anyway,  bought  one  roll  of  roof¬ 
ing  paper  and  lined  a  part  of  roof  that  was  a  little 
open  and  asked  for  a  reinspection.  After  writing 
numerous  times  an  inspector  came  on  November  8  and 
gave  me  a  perfect  score  and  said  he  would  report  to 
creamery  to  take  my  milk  on  again.  I  heard  nothing 
further  and  wrote  several  times,  until  December  23  I 
met  creamery  manager,  and  he  said  he  had  word  to 
take  my  milk.  Had  these  men  the  legal  power  to  do  as 
they  did  .  It  has  been  a  serious  loss  to  me.  j.  b. 

The  agricultural  law  provides,  that  no  person  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same 
for  consumption  as  such,  or  for  manufacturing  the 
same  into  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk  or  other 
human  food,  shall  keep  the  same  in  utensils,  cans, 
vessels,  rooms,  or  buildings  that  are  unclean  or  have 
unsanitary  surroundings  or  drainage  or  in  any  con¬ 
dition  whatsoever  that  would  tend,  to  produce  or 
promote  conditions  favorable  to  unhealthfulness  or 
disease.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  should 
notify  all  persons,  farms,  associations  or  corpora¬ 
tions  violating  this  provision  so  to  improve  the  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  that  the  law  will  not  be  violated,  and 
if  such  notice  is  complied  with  in  10  days  time, 
Sunday  excepted,  then  no  action  shall  be  brought 
for  violation  of  the  statute.  The  sanitary  code  also 
lias  stringent  regulations  relative  to  the  sale  of  milk 
products  and  local  health  authorities  may  increase 
the  stringency  of  these  regulations.  Tf  your  milk 
was  not  produced  under  the  conditions  required  by 
regulations,  the  creamery  was  within  the  law  in  re¬ 
fusing  the  milk.  If.  after  giving  you  a  perfect  score, 
the  inspector  delayed  his  report  for  an  unreasonable 
length  of  ti:  to  annoy  you,  or  if  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  be  -vent  beyond  the  scope  of  his  authority, 
lie  would  be  liable  to  action ;  but  precious  little  com¬ 
fort  that  is  to  a  dairyman.  When  milk  is  scarce  the 
farmer  is  not  liable  to  be  held  up  by  inspectors. 
When  there  is  a  surplus,  no  one  worries  about  incon¬ 
venience  or  loss  to  the  producer. 


“  The  Spirit  of  the  West  ” 

One  of  our  readers  lives  in  North  Dakota,  but  still 
owns  a  farm  in  New  York.  lie  gives  us  the  following 
statement  of  contrast  between  Western  and  Eastern 
farmers.  How  near  does  he  get  to  it? 

The  man  of  the  West  believes  in  his  country ;  thinks 
he  has  the  best  farm  land  out  of  doors;  boosts  its  ■alue, 
its  products,  and  will  fight  if  you  disagree  with  hbn. 
The  tnan  of  the  East  has  no  faith  in  his  country  ;  knows 
his  land  is  worthless,  his  products  are  inferior,  and 
so  on. 

Here  we  have  crop  failure  after  crop  failure.  When 
I  say  crop  failure  I  am  talking  about  a  matter  you 
hardly  comprehend.  To  illustrate,  in  1917  I  put  just 
s’ bout  $3,000  into  crops  here;  net  returns  were  some¬ 
thing  over  $29  ;  no  possible  chance  to  recover  the  dif¬ 
ference.  That  is  a  crop  failure.  But  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  many  of  them,  and  will  have  them, 
we  have  not  lost  faith  in  the  country.  We  had  a  crop 
in  1909.  one  in  1912.  a  half  of  one  in  1913,  almost  a 
fair  crop  in  11)14,  a  big  crop  in  1915,  a  failure,  total,  in 
1910,  1917.  big  crop  in  1918.  a  failure,  in  1919  and  a 
rather  light  crop  in  1920.  In  spite  of  this  we  are  cheer¬ 
ful,  believe  that  better  days  arc1  coming;  spend  money 
to  advertise  our  lands  and  our  country. 

That  is  the  “spirit  of  the  West.” 

It  strikes  me  that  wlvm  the  great  State  of  New  York 
wakes  up  to  its  possibilities  as  an  agricultural  empire, 
and  stoutly  insists  on  it.  goes  into  the  nation  and  carries 
its  fight  to  the  front  door  of  the  other  States,  then  and 
then  only  will  the  East  come  into  its  own.  There  are 
plenty  of  difficulties  to  overcome  in  the  East.  They  are 
no  greater,  no  more  serious,  than  those  that  beset  us. 

In  the  Fall  of  1917  a  man  asked  me  to  extend  time  of 
payment  on  a  claim  of  $500.  He  said  he  had  800  acres 
plowed,  had  the  seed  and  feed,  but  if  compelled  to  pay 


that  claim  he  could  not  farm  all  of  this  land.  He  owed 
a  great  deal  of  money,  was  59  years  old,  and  prospects 
were  not  bright.  In  1918  he  sold  his  wheat  and  got 
over  82; >,000  for  it;  had  some  rye  and  flax  left  to  sell, 
had  co  head  of  cattle,  plenty  of  horses,  and  so  on.  Then 
he  was  tempted,  sinned  and  lost  his  pile.  He  bought 
more  land,  built  better  buildings,  went  into  debt  had 
a  crop  failure  in  1919,  a  very  light  crop  in  1920,  and 
today  he  is  worse  off  than  he  was  in  the  Fall  of  1917 
Much  worse  off.  But  that  is  the  West. 

renditions  there  are  not  insurmountable.  But  the 
idea  that  the  East  is  inferior,  or  that  it  cannot  compete 
with  the  West,  has  gained  so  much  prominence  that  it 
has  become,  in  my  judgment,  the  greatest  handicap  to 
successful  farming  in  your  States.  o.  p.  j. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices 


Some  New  England  readers  have  sent  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  by  a  Boston  firm  and  ask 
what  there  is  to  it : 


We  find  that  a  box  of  grapefruit  or  oranges  retailed 
at  $5  is  divided  up  about  as  follows : 


Transportation  . 

Picking  and  packing.. 
Broker  at  shipping  end 
Commission  merchant  . 

Jobber  . 

Retailer  . 


23  per  cent 
18  per  cent 
3  per  cent 
9  per  cent 
.5  per  cent 
25  per  cent 


Leaving  17  per  cent  for  the  producer  or  grower.  We 
propose  to  make  it  possible  to  show  a  saving  on  this 
83  per  cent  to  the  consumer  of  about  40  per  cent  by 
eliminating  much  of  the  expense  shown,  and  make  it  a 
proposition  from  the  grower  to  the  consumer  by  one 
intermediate  ^factor ;  in  other  words,  what  you  are 
buying  for  $7  at  this  time,  we  will  sell  you  for  $4  50 
by  the  box. 

The  firm  is  really  selling  the  fruit  in  this  way. 
It  does  a  large  wholesale  trade,  and  this  mail-order 
business  is  a  side  line  to  be  used  for  disposing  of 
any  surplus  fruit.  The  advertising  pays  by  calling 
attention  to  this  firm’s  general  business.  They  prob¬ 
ably  lose  money  at  times  at  this  price.  But  where 
does  the  producer  come  in? 


The  Rural  Educational  Committee 


X  xeei  X  muse  say  tnat  criticism  of  the  Rural  Educa- 
tional  Committee  as  doing  its  work  through  “obscure 
or  hidden  methods”  or  to  “force  a  change  of  the  present 
system  is  unwarranted  by  anything  that  I,  for  one 
knovv  about  its  organization  or  methods.  Individual 
members  of  that  committee  doubtless  vary  widely  as  to 
their  views  on  certain  phases  of  the  rural  school  prob- 

\hYr  YeYs  va,'y  as  tb<>  views  of  other  people  in 
different  localities  vary,  hut  I  do  not  think  that  any 
individual  is  out  at  this  early  date  in  the  survey  of  con¬ 
ditions  to  secure  general  acceptance  of  his  or  her  ideas 
as  to  possible  changes. 

We  are  just  all  studying  and  interested  in  a  big  prob- 
lem,  and  all  want  the  best  thing  done  in  the  end— and 
the  end  is  a  long  way  off  and  will  be  reached  after  the 
survey  is  made,  and  the  survey  is  only  an  investigation 
by  trained  investigators  whose  names  and  reputations 
insure  an  impartial  investigation. 

Then  the  committee  will  decide  nothing;  it  has  no 
mandate  to  do  anything  except  to  study,  survey,  inves- 
tjgate  and  recommend.  The  rural  people  of  the  State 
will  have  to  say  what  they  want  done  after  the  final 
report  is  made.  The  findings  of  the  trained  investigators 
employed  by  the  committee  will,  however,  be  worthy  of 
the  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  good 
citizens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  group  of  men 
and  women  in  the  State  will  be  more  interested  or  in  a 
better  position  to  give  this  survey  intelligent  considera¬ 
tion  than  will  the  several  hundred  district  commis- 
sioners,  three  of  whom  are  members  of  this  committee. 

1  nblicity  is  what  the  committee  wants — publicity  as 
to  all  the  weak  spots  in  the  present  system,  and  all  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  their  remedy — and  widest  possible  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  findings  of  the  survey  staff.  Then  argue  it 
out.  Some  good  will  surely  come  from  such  an  earnest 
attempt  as  is  now  under  way  (with  so  many  different 
groups  represented)  to  find  out  the  truth  and ‘put.  things 
right.  All  the  time  it  is  the  country  boy  and  girl  that 
is  kept  in  mind ;  all  for  their  sake  and  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  whatever.  Any  attempt  to  start  out  with  a  decision 
already  made  as  to  some  policy  and  to  investigate  with 
a  view  of  finding  evidence  to  support  such  a  policy,  is 
doomed  to  fail,  and  ought  to.  That  different  individ¬ 
uals  will  have  opinions  as  to  the  best  policy  to  pursue 
and  will  try  to  bring  others  to  their  way  of  thinking,  is, 
of  course,  true.  Discussion,  which  is  sure  to  ensue,  and 
which  will  probably  last  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  (doubtless  for  a  year  or  two),  ought  to  show  which 
theories  are  right  and  which  are  wrong  before  there  is 
any  further  attempt  to  carry  any  suggested  scheme  into 
actual  practice.  The  people  all  over  the  State  will  have 
something  to  say  about  that,  and  after  the  township 
law  experiment  the  State  Legislature  is  likely  to  move 
slowly. 


<  >f  course  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor  have  the 
final,  say  as  to  whether  any  changes  should  be  made, 
barring  minor  alterations  made  by  the  State  Educa¬ 
tional  Department.  Is  there  not  a  very  general  dispo- 
sition  to  let  the  rural  schools  alone  until  farmers  say 
what  they  need  and  want?  And  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  Rural  Educational  Committee  to  find  out  exactly 
that  very  thing,  viz.,  what  farmers  want?  The  survey 
is  to  throw  light  on  the  problem,  to  secure  and  furnish 
trustworthy  evidence  of  what  the  real  situation  is  Do 
you  know  what  it  is?  Do  I?  Does  anybody?  We  may 
know  what  it  is  in  a  school  across  the  road,  or  in 
neighboring  districts,  but  we  ought  not  to  jump  at  con¬ 
clusions  and  say  that  these  conditions  are  general  i ill 
over  the  State.  Someone  must  investigate,  collect  facts 
and  data,  and  group  and  arrange  these,  ferret  out,  if 
possible,  the  causes  of  bad  conditions  and  suggest  means 
of  improvement.  Trained  educational  experts  will  do 
this  work  best,  will  they  r;)t?  Their  findings  will  be 
audited  by  the  public  and  they  will  be  able  to  put  noth¬ 
ing  through  nor  “over”  that  will  not  bear  public  scru¬ 
tiny.  To  cast  discredit  on  the  work  of  such  a  body  of 
men  before  they  begin  it  i6  not  fair  to  them,  nor  to  the 
cause  of  education,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  children. 

HERBERT  G.  REED. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Road  to  Fairyland 

The  day  is  dull  and  dreary, 

And  chilly  winds  and  eerie 
Are  sweeping  through  the  tall  oak  trees 
that  fringe  the  orchard  lane. 

They  send  the  dead  leaves  Hying, 

And  with  a  mournful  crying 
They  dash  the  western  window  panes  with 
slanting  lines  of  rain. 

My  little  ’Trade  and  Teddy, 

Come  quickly  and  make  ready. 

Take  down  from  off  the  highest  shelf  the 
book  you  think  so  grand. 

We’ll  travel  off  together 
To  lands  of  golden  weather, 

For  well  we  know  the  winding  road  that 
leads  to  Fairyland. 

A  long,  long  road,  no  byway, 

The  fairy  kings’  broad  highway, 
Sometimes  we’ll  see  a  castled  hill  stand 
up  against  the  blue, 

And  evei’y  brook  that  passes, 
A-wbispering  through  the  grasses, 

Is  just  a  magic  fountain  filled  with  youth 
and  health  for  you  ; 

And  we’ll  meet  fair  princesses 
With  shining  golden  tresses, 

Some  pacing  by  on  palfreys  white,  some 
humbly  tending  sheep ; 

And  merchants  homeward  faring, 

With  goods  beyond  comparing, 

And  in  the  hills  are  robber  bands,  who 
dwell  in  caverns  deep. 

Sometimes  the  road  ascending, 

Around  a  mountain  bending. 

Will  lead  us  to  the  forests  dark,  and 
there  among  the  pines 
Live  woodmen,  to  whose  dwelling 
Come  wicked  w itches  telling 
Of  wondrous  gifts  of  golden  wealth. 
There  too,  are  lonely  mines, 

But  busy  gnomes  have  found  them. 

And  all  night  work  around  them. 

And  sometimes  leave  a  bag  of  gold  at 
some  poor  cottage  door. 

There  waterfalls  are  splashing, 

And  down  the  rocks  are  dashing. 

But  we  can  hear  the  sprites’  clear  call 
above  the  torrent’s  roar. 

Where  quiet  rivers  glisten 
We’ll  sometimes  stop  and  listen 
To  tales  a  gray  old  hermit  tells,  or  wan¬ 
dering  minstrel’s  song. 

We’ll  loiter  by  the  ferries, 

And  pluck  the  wayside  berries, 

And  watch  the  gallant  knights  spur  by  in 
haste  to  right  a  wrong. 

Oh,  little  ’Trade  and  Teddy, 

For  wonders,  then,  make  ready, 

"Xoti’II  see  a  shining  gateway,  and,  within, 
a  palace  grand. 

Of  elfin  realm  the  center ; 

But  pause  before  you  enter 
To  pity  all  good  folks  who’ve  missed  the 
road  to  Fairyland. 

— Cecil  Cavendish  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Try  a  round  paint  brush  for  dusting 
out  small  corners,  as  in  window  frames, 
or  stairs.  It  is  far  better  than  a  dust- 
cloth. 

* 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  apply  hot 
cloths  to  relieve  pain,  and  it  is  quite 
painful  to  wring  them  out  of  extremely 
hot  water.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  lift 
the  cloths  out  of  the  water  with  a  large 
fork,  and  drop  into  a  fruit  press.  It  is 
easy  to  wring  in  this  press  very  quickly, 
without  loss  of  heat. 

* 

WHERE  there  is  a  hot-air  furnace,  peo¬ 
ple  usually  close  the  registers  when  shak¬ 
ing  the  fire.  Then,  when  the  register  is 
opened,  the  dust  clinging  about  it  puffs 
up  into  the  room.  One  of  our  friends 
tells  us  that  she  leaves  the  register  open, 
but  covers  it  with  a  thick  damp  cloth. 
This  catches  and  holds  the  dust,  and  there 
is  no  trouble  to  remove  it  without  spread¬ 
ing. 

* 

A rx  our  discussions  of  rural  schools 
emphasize  the  fact  that  every  community 
should  have  a  strong  parents’  associa¬ 
tion.  taking  a  proper  interest  in  school 
problems,  and  working  for  school  better¬ 
ment.  It  often  happens  that  evils  and 
disadvantages  could  be  remedied  if 
promptly  recognized  or  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed.  Every  parent  with  children  of 
school  age  should  keep  in  close  touch 
with  teachers,  and  also  with  school  au¬ 
thorities.  A  strong  parents’  association 
will  always  be  a  power  for  better  schools. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  scalloped 
onions  in  Italian  style,  given  in  Good 
Housekeeping .  may  be  modified  if  desired, 
by  the  substitution  of  milk  for  chicken 
broth.  It  will  make  a  savory  hot  dish  for 
supper  on  a  chilly  evening : 

Cook  in  boiling,  salted  water  until  ten¬ 
der  2  lbs.  of  fine  white  onions  cut  in  quar¬ 
ters  or  halves,  according  to  size.  Drain 
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well,  put  half  of  them  in  a  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  and  pour  over  them  half  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sauce :  Melt  together  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter  and  four  tablespoons  of 
flour.  Add  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  paprika,  and  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  of  black  pepper.  Blend 
and  add  gradually  one  cup  of  seasoned 
chicken  broth  and  one  cup  of  thin  cream 
or  top  milk.  Cook  until  thickened.  Over 
the  layer  of  sauce  spread  one  cup  of 
minced  ham,  then  the  rest  of  the  onions 
and  the  sauce.  Sprinkle  with  one-fourth 
cup  of  grated  cheese  and  set  in  a  hot  oven 
until  a  rich  brown. 


Made-over  Bed  Coverings 

With  five  beds  to  provide  covers  for  and 
a  purse  noted  for  its  “lankness.”  I  de¬ 
cided  to  utilize  every  available  discarded 
garment  possible  in  making  the  needed 
coverings  for  the  wintry  nights.  Quilt 
making  has  been  the  one  way  I  have  al¬ 
ways  disposed  of  much  of  the  laid-aside 
half- worn  clothing  which  naturally  re¬ 
sults  when  there  are  six  girls  to  keep  in 
school.  However,  I  had  not  made  a  gen¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alway*  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9947.  Press  with 
or  without  ruffles.  S4 
to  42  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  5%  yds.  of 
material  39  ins. 
wide,  4%  yds.  44. 
4%  yds.  .74.  20 

cents. 


20G0.  Eton  Dress 
for  misses  and  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years.  The  10-year 
size  will  require  1% 
yds.  of  material 
(figured)  30  ins. 
wide,  %  yd.  44  for 
the  vest,  with  3V* 
yds.  36,  3%  yds.  44 
of  the  black  mate¬ 
rial  as  illustrated. 
20  cents. 


2031.  Child's  Coat. 
1  to  8  years.  The 


2059.  Girl’s  Dress, 
2  to  8  years.  The 


medium  size  will  re-  medium  size  will  re¬ 


quire  214  yds.  of 
material  30  ins. 
wide,  2%  yds.  44. 
1 %  yds.  34. 
cents. 


quire  21,4  yds.  of 
material  30  ins. 
wide,  2Ys  yds.  44, 
20  1%  yds.  54.  20 

cents. 


broadcloth  dresses,  light-weight  woolen 
goods,  for  three  covers ;  enough  gingham 
for  six  more,  and  enough  heavier  men’s 
clothing  to  furnish  material  for  two  more ; 
also  from  new  gingham  scraps  three  more 
“tops”  were  made,  and  one  of  percale,  15 
in  all. 

Linings  for  the  wool  quilts  were  made 
from  a  heavy  grade  outing  flannel  bought 
some  years  ago  at  10  cents  per  yard. 
Cotton  checks,  also  bought  at  a  low  rate 
some  time  ago,  were  used  as  linings  for 
the  new  gingham  quilts.  Those  made 
from  partly  worn  gingham  dresses  were 
lined  with  flour  sacks,  six  sacks  being 
required  for  a  lining.  These  were  dyed 
a  good  brown.  The  best  parts  of  two 
discarded  bedticks  of  a  good  grade  ticking 
made  linings  for  the  two  tops  pieced  from 
men’s  heavy  clothing. 

A  variety  of  fillings  were  used.  I  bad 
several  very  good  quilts  and  comforters 
on  hand,  but  the  top  nr  lining,  sometimes 
both,  were  worn  threadbare.  These  were 
cut  down  the  center,  washed  well  and 
outside  edges  sewed  together.  These  made 
all  the  “batting”  necessary  for  the  oldest 
of  the  ginghams.  If  there  were  thin 
places  this  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  lint  cotton.  Batting,  carded  from  our 
owu  cotton,  was  used  for  the  new  ging¬ 
ham  and  the  woolen  quilts.  Enough 
Winter  weight  underwear  was  found, 
ripped  and  sewed  together,  with  flat 
seams,  to  make  a  filling  for  one  of  the 
heaviest  ones,  while  a  layer  of  cotton 
covered  with  an  interlining  made  from 
the  best  part  of  old  blankets  gave  needed 
weight  and  warmth  to  the  other. 

The  really  new  quilts  are  quilted  in 
lines  1  to  2  in.  apart,  but  for  all  others 
we  find  tacking  in  4-iu.  squares  to  be 
better.  The  work  is  quickly  done,  and 
the  result  is  a  fluffy,  soft  covering.  When 
needed  to  be  washed  the  tacking  can  be 
taken  out  and  all  washed  separately. 
Carpet  warp,  twine  or  other  strong  thread 
may  be  used.  Quilts  to  be  tacked  are 
framed  as  for  quilting  and  tacking,  done 
by  making  stitches  4  to  6  in.  long  as 
desired  from  end  to  end.  When  all  is 
done  remove  from  frames,  clip  threads 
half  way  between  and  tie  in  fast  knots. 

LILY  REED  YORK. 


eral  “gathering”  of  all  kinds  and  sorts  of 
stuff  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  and  at  the 
same  time  made  into  warm  covers  and 
put  into  use. 

I  began  by  delving  into  closets,  ward¬ 
robe,  boxes  upstairs,  the  attic,  every  place 
where  a  half-worn  skirt,  old  coats,  dresses, 
etc.,  had  been  left  when  no  longer  needed 
for  wearing.  These  were  ripped  apart, 
bands,  pockets  and  other  useless  parts  re¬ 
moved.  Fsable  parts  were  well  washed 
and  ironed.  They  were  then  sorted  as  to 
fabric,  weight  and  whether  wool,  cottou 
or  mixed  goods.  Many  of  the  ginghams 
were  faded,  so  that  dyeing  was  necessary. 
Dark  colors,  as  reds,  blues  and  browns, 
were  selected,  as  these  prove  more  fast 
than  the  delicate  shades.  After  pressing 
the  larger  pieces  were  cut  in  S-in.  strips, 
smaller  ones  in  6-in.  squares,  and  remain¬ 
der  into  small  squares.  Strips  are  sewn 
together  full  length  of  quilt,  light  and 
dark  alternating.  Squares  are  pieced  all 
over  the  same  way,  very  small  squares 
being  worked  into  “nine-patch"  squares, 
and  put  together  with  squares  of  solid  cut 
from  flour  sacks  dyed  a  bright  shade. 
Some  wool  pieces  are  made  into  squares 
and  strips,  others  being  worked  up 
“crazy”  fashion. 

There  were  enough  all-wool  coating, 


Experience  in  Home  Churning 

I  read  every  Winter  of  churnings  which 
will  not  gather.  During  more  than  25 
years’  experience  in  butter-making  I 
sometimes  had  “troubles  of  my  own”  in 
this  line,  but  learned  to  avoid  them  by 
always  ripening  the  cream  for  48  hours 
before  churning,  adding  no  more  cream 
to  it  during  this  period  (this  is  impor¬ 
tant)  and  keeping  it  at  60  or  62  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  I  usually  had  to  warm  it  to 
insure  this  temperature  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  and  sometimes  afterward, 
if  nights  were  very  cold :  but  cream  in  a 
covered  pail  will  remain  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  for  a  surprising  length  of  time. 
.Tust  before  churning  I  warmed  it  two  or 
three  degrees,  but  the  right  temperature 
for  churning  diners  so  much  with  dif¬ 
ferent  cows  tiiar  it  cannot  be  exactly 
specified. 

If  cream  which  is  48  hours  old  bo 
churned  with  some  of  24  and  some  of  12 
hours’  age  the  butter  from  the  oldest 
cream  will  gather  first.  If  this  be  re¬ 
moved.  and  churning  continued,  butter 
from  the  24-hour  cream  will  gather,  and 
finally,  after  still  longer  churning,  a  bit 
of  butter  from  the  youngest  cream  can  be 
obtained.  Obviously  if  this  ted'ous 
process  is  not  followed  butterfat  from  all 
but  the  oldest  cream  is  wasted.  This  ,  is 
the  cause  of  the  yellow,  ricji  buttermilk 
often  seen.  The  facts  stated  here  were 
shown  at  a  creamery  demonstration  in 
my  home  town,  and  I  afterward  verified 
them  at  home.  Less  time,  therefore,  will 
always  be  required  for  churning  if  the 
cream  has  ripened  at  least  4K  hours;  and 
only  in  very  hot  weather  is  there  danger 
of  its  becoming  too  sour  if.  after  a  churn¬ 
ing  has  been  collected,  it  is  allowed  to 
ripen  for  that  period.  It  should  be  kept 
cool  in  Summer  and  in  Winter  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  or  62  degrees. 

Finding  that  some  butter,  not  made  by 
myself,  had  turned  rancid.  I  washed  it.  in 
a  butter  bowl,  working  with  ladle,  and 
changing  the  water  until  all  the  had 
flavor  (and  incidentally  the  salt)  had 
disappeared.  I  then  salted  it  again, 
worked  it.  let  stand  awhile  and  re¬ 
worked.  Of  course,  the  grain  was  some¬ 
what  impaired,  but  the  butter,  which  I 
had  expected  to  use  only  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses.  was  now  so  sweet  that  it  was 
found  satisfactory  for  table  fise.  and  it 
kept  well  until  it  was  all  used.  i.  e..  for 
several  weeks.  I  used.  I  think,  eight 
waters  in  purifying  it.  Had  it  been 
washed  through  three  waters  when  made, 
and  the  moisture  properly  worked  out 
after  it  was  salted,  it  would  not.  have 
turned  strong  unless  exposed  to  bad  odors. 

G.  A.T. 


Discoveries 


T’se  a  potato  rieer  instead  of  a  colander 
for  sifting  pumpkin,  squash,  tomatoes  for 
soup,  apples  for  butter,  and  see  its  labor- 
saving  qualities.  Stir  the  eoutents  with 
a  spoon  from  time  to  time  during  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

Linseed  oil.  one  part,  to  kerosene,  three 
parte,  makes  an  excellent  liquid  for  mois¬ 
tening  dustless  dusters.  Two  parts  of  oil 
of  citrouella  to  one  part  alcohol  form  an 
unexcelled  mixture  for  saturating  a  dust¬ 
less  duster  cloth.  Keep  it  in  a  close-cov¬ 
ered  tin  can.  It  lasts  well  on  the  duster. 


NOW!  Save  Money! 


Buy  Direct-From-Our-Factory  and 
you  will  find  it  easier  to  solve  High- 
~Cost-of-Living  problems.  We  can 
save  you  money  on  that  Range — Pipe* 
less  Furnace — Combination  Coal-aad- 
Gas  Range  you  need. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments 
,  Take  10  M  os. 
or  lYr.to  Pay 

It  also  presents  mon¬ 
ey  -  saving  offers  on 
Kitchen  Kabinets,  Re¬ 
frigerators.  Paint.  Roof¬ 
ing,  Cream  Separators. 
Furniture  and  many  oth¬ 
er  home  and 
farm  ne¬ 
cessities. 
Send  your 
name  and 
address  on 
postcard 
for  it  today. 

Ask  lor  Citslog  No.  114 
Kalamazoo  Stova 
Company 
Manufacturer. 
Kalamazoo.  Mtehi 


A  K&iamam 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  You 


PAY  NO  CASH 

Just  Mail  Coupon 

for  this 

Fashionable 

Dark  Mahogany 

Boot 

popular  model  finely  made. 
_ trim,  trig  appearance.  Blen¬ 
der,  dashing:  lines  and  fashion¬ 
able  shade  will  delight  you  .  It’s 
a  high  grade  “Platrose’*  Kid 
boot.  A  smart  Military  heel  seta 
It  off  wonderfully.  Remarkable 
value  because  we  sell  direct  thus 
saving  two  middlemen’s  profits. 
Your  dealer  would  ask  almost 
twice  as  much.  The  saving  (s 
worth  while. 


Postage 
Paid 

Pay  Postman 

So  sure  are  we  that  this  boot 
will  appeal  to  you  that  we 
sena  ft  on  approval.  In¬ 
spect  It  in  your  home.  If 
it  does  not  instantly 
tneot  with  your  idea  of 
style  perfection  send 
It  back. 

In  Black  Also 
All  Widths 

Send  for'i’r.e  Catalo.'^fe-  -?T All  Sizes 

Simply  send 
Name  and  Size 

Underpriced  Mail  Order  House,  Box  468-K 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

Send  me . pairs  1  Mahogany)  (Black)  Boot  sizes . 

C.O.D,  I  shall  accept  them  under  your  “Iron-clad  Guar¬ 
antee  “  to  return  every  cent  if  unsatisfactory. 

Name  ..................................... ................... 

Address . - _ _ _ _ _ —  ......... 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


ationnl.  Used 
’ill  not  color  th 
’ells  &  Richardson 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws.  State  and 
bv  all  large  creameries. 
>  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Co.,  Burlington.  Vt. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  the} |  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

Sectional  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap, 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


Comfort  Baby’s  Skin 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
And  Fragrant  Talcum 

For  sampleCuticura  Talcum ,  a  fascinating  fragrance. 
Address  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dept. O,  Malden, Mats. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Repairing  Electrical  Devices 

Every  woman  who  has  once  used  elec¬ 
trical  devices  and  appliances  in  her  home 
finds  them  indispensable.  Many  farm 
homo©  are  now  equipped  with  electricity, 
and,  more  women  each  year  are  enjoying 
the  comforts  which  it  brings,  both  for 
lighting  the  home  and  in  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  operated  by  its  current.  Rut  elec¬ 
tric  fixtures  and  appliances  get  out  of  or¬ 
der  occasionally,  and  the  delay  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  wait  for  an  electrician  is 
most  trying.  The  expense,  too,  always 
seems  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  time 
spent  in  repairing  the  fixture,  although 
not  more  than  a  trained  worker  should  re¬ 
ceive. 

There  is  no  “handy  man”  about  my 
home,  so  I  have  learned  to  repair  many 
things  myself.  When  we  first  had  elec¬ 
tricity  installed  in  our  home  we  sent  for 
an  electrician  when  repairs  were  needed. 
I  watched  him  carefully,  and  in  this  way 
learned  much  about  the  work.  I  soon  saw 
that  much  of  the  work  was  very  simple 
indeed,  and  decided  to  attempt  the  job 
myself  next  time.  My  efforts  met  with  so 
much  success  that  I  feel  sure  any  woman 
can  do  the  same,  and  thus  save  much  an¬ 
noying  delay  and  expense.  The  only  tools 
I  have  used  have  been  a  screwdriver,  a 
pair  of  pliers,  and  a  knife  or  pair  of 
scissors. 

Some  day  you  turn  on  your  electric 
switch  as  usual,  but  to  your  surprise  no 
answering  glow  responds  in  the  light  bulb. 
If  all  the  other  electric  light  fixtures  are 
“on  the  job”  as  usual,  you  can  conclude 
that  one  of  the  little  wires  inside  the  bulb 
is  broken,  one  of  the  wires  of  the  cord 

is  broken,  or  the  fuse  in  the  ceiling  ro¬ 

sette  has  burned  out.  You  can  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  bulb  is  at  fault  or  not 

by  trying  another  one  in  the  socket.  If 

it  is  the  bulb  you  may  be  able  to  mend  it 
by  knocking  the  bulb  gently  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  on.  If  you  are  successful  in  getting 
the  wires  thrown  together  in  such  a  po¬ 
sition  that  the  electric  current  can  flow 
through  them  unbroken,  the  light  will 
flash  on  and  you  will  know  that  your  ef¬ 
forts  are  successful.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  do  this,  but  I  have  mended 
them  in  this  way,  and  they  have  lasted  for 
as  much  as  six  months  afterward. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  wires  in  the  cord 
of  a  lighting  fixture  become  broken,  but 
it  sometimes  happens,  and  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  break  in  the  cord  of  an  iron  or 
similar  device,  I  will  give  the  method  here 
of  mending  them.  A  cord  usually  breaks 
near  the  appliance  end.  for  this  is  the 
place  where  the  cord  is  bent  and  twisted 
the  most.  The  cord  should  be  cut  above 
the  break,  and  the  covering  removed  from 
both  of  the  wire  ends  for  about  one-half 
inch.  This  can  be  cut  off  with  scissors 
or  a  sharp  knife.  Care  must  be  used  to 
cut  only  the  covering  and  not  the  fine 
wires  in  the  center  of  the  cord.  Twist  the 
exposed  ends  of  the  wires  tightly  to¬ 
gether.  It  will  be  necessary  next  to  take 
apart  the  lamp  socket  or  appliance  con¬ 
nection.  whichever  you  are  working  with. 
Notice  carefully  just  how  the  wires  enter 
and  how  they  are  wound  around  and  fas¬ 
tened  under  the  screws  or  clamps.  Re¬ 
move  the  old  ends  and  put  the  new  ones 
you  have  prepared  in  their  places.  Re 
sure  that  none  of  the  fine  wires  stick  out 
from  the  screws,  and  also  that  you  have 
the  screws  tight.  Loose  screws  alone  will 
cause  a  disconnection  and  prevent  the  fix¬ 
ture  from  working.  Re  careful  that  the 
uncovered  ends  of  the  wires  do  not  touch 
each  other.  Cut  them  short  enough  so 
that  they  will  not.  It  sounds  rather  a 
complicated  affair,  but  it  is  in  reality 
very  simple.  The  lamp  sockets  pull  apart 
by  removing  the  screws. 

If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  trouble  is 
not  in  the  bulb  or  cord,  it  is  likely  that 
the  fuse  in  the  ceiling  is  burned  out.  The 
ceiling  plates,  or  rosettes  as  they  are 
called,  are  in  two  parts.  They  can  be 
separated  by  turning  the  lower  part  of 
the  plate,  or  unfastening  the  screws,  if 
they  are  held  together  by  them.  After 
separating  the  rosette  you  will  find  the 
cord  attached  to  the  lower  part,  and  in 
this  plate  is  the  fuse.  On  each  side  you 
will  see  a  little  lead  wire  held  in  place  at 
each  end  by  a  screw.  If  the  trouble  is 
here,  one,  or  perhaps  both,  of  the  wires 
will  be  burned  in  two.  Fuse  wire  can  be 
obtained  from  any  electrical  dealer,  and 
should  always  be  kept  on  hand.  It  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  cut  a  piece  the  de¬ 
sired  length  and  fasten  under  the  screws. 
Replace  the  rosette  and  the  job  is  done. 

If  you  are  using  any  appliance  from  the 
lamp  socket,  such  as  an  iron  or  washer, 
a  heavier  fuse  ware  should  be  used  than 
if  a  light  bulb  only  is  used  from  the  fix¬ 
ture. 

If  three  or  four  of  the  lights  in  your 
house  are  not  working,  and  the  rest  are 
all  right,  you  can  be  pretty  certain  that 
one  of  your  fuse  plugs  is  “blown  out.” 
Somewhere  in  your  house  you  will  find, 
usually  near  the  meter,  a  small  enpboard- 
like  box  on  the  wall,  or  6et  in  it.  On 
opening  the  door  you  will  see  a  number 
of  little  screwed-in  knobs  with  fronts  of 
mica.  These  are  the  fuse  plugs.  Ry 
turning  on  your  lights  and  unscrewing 
different  plugs  in  turn  you  will  find  which 
light  each  controls.  It  is  well  to  mark 
this  down  on  a  card  which  you  can  hang 
on  the  inside  of  the  door,  thus  saving  time 
in  future.  Unscrewing  the  old  plug  and 
screwing  in  the  new  is  as  easily  done  as 
removing  and  replacing  a  light  bulb.  Sev¬ 
eral  extra  ones  should  always  be  kept  on 
hand,  or  you  may  have  the  experience  I 
once  had.  A  fuse  plug  burned  out  in  the 
middle  of  a  washing  when  I  was  using 
my  electric  washer.  I  was  not  strong 
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enotigh  at  the  time  to  finish  the  washing 
by  hand,  and  it  simply  had  to  wait  until 
someone  could  go  to  an  electrical  dealer 
for  a  new7  plug.  Since  that  time  I  have 
never  been  without  at  least  one  extra 
plug  kept  on  hand  for  emergencies. 

An  amateur  should  never  undertake 
changing  of  wires  or  an  extension  of  them, 
for  unpleasant  results,  such  as  a  fire, 
might  follow.  It  is  absolutely  safe,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  most  inexperienced  to  at¬ 
tempt  what  I  have  described.  I  have 
always,  taken  the  precaution  to  turn  off 
the  switch  before  commencing  w7ork  on  a 
fixture,  for  while  experts  assure  us  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  receive  a  serious 
shock  from  the  voltage  of  a  residence 
circuit,  yet  it  might  be  decidedly  unpleas¬ 
ant,  and  the  precaution  is  very  easily 
taken. 

I  would  like  to  set  down  one  other  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had  with  electrical  tools. 
If  any  repair  is  needed  I  send  directly  to 
the  manufacturer  for  it.  I  learned  the 
wisdom  of  so  doing  from  the  following : 
My  electric  vacuum  cleaner  needed  a  new 
rubber  comb.  I  inquired  of  the  local 
dealer  the  price  of  same,  and  was  informed 
that  it  would  cost  $1.85.  I  thought  that 
seemed  rather  a  large  figure  for  a  small 
article,  and  wrote  the  manufacturer.  The 
reply  came  that  it  would  cost  95  cents, 
postpaid.  Of  course,  a  dealer  must  be 
paid  for  his  trouble,  but  I  prefer  to  take 
the  trouble  myself  and  save  the  sum, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small. 

MRS.  CMART.ES  JOHNSON. 


play,  that  is  indeed  a  problem.  Have 
they  each  a  little  shovel?  Do  they  slide 
downhill  on  crusty  days?  When  they 
must  stay  in  the  path,  why  not  have  them 
play  horse?  Tie  a  bell  onto  the  lines,  and 
how  they  will  dance  around  and  make  it 
jingle  (incidentally,  keeping  warm). 
Then  have  daddy  get  a  few  pine  branches, 
evergreen,  and  also  bare  branches  in  a 
pile  somewhere.  Let  the  children  mark 
out  the  path  with  rows  of  trees  stuck  in 
the  bank  of  snow  each  side  of  the  path. 
This  will  keep  them  occupied  for  quite  a 
while. 

I  believe  this  completes  my  list,  and  I 
hope  there  will  be  some  suggestions  that 
will  be  of  use  to  some  reader. 

MRS.  F.  L.  B. 
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Notes  frdm  the  Ginger  Jar 


More  Suggestions  for  Amusing  the  Little 
Ones 


I  was  interested  in  the  article  by  Mrs. 
Olova  Hustle  on  page  1742,  and  though 
I  have  had  neither  the  experience  of  years 
nor  of  a  large  family  (my  first  little  baby 
is  only  eight  months  old),  still  I  venture 
to  send  a  few  suggestions  which  I  hope 
may  be  helpful. 

I  think  Mrs.  Hustle  has.  indeed,  the 
“right  idea.”  I  know  that,  now  I  am 
married  and  away  from  home.  I  find  my¬ 
self  thinking  a  great  deal  of  the  years 
spent  at  home  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
Mother  was  always  very  busy,  but  some¬ 
how  she  always  helped  us  through  the 
long  Winter  days  at  home.  My  twin 
brothers,  six  years  younger  than  myself, 
were  not  old  enough  to  be  really  com¬ 
panions  for  me,  so  it  was  harder  to  find 
amusements  tr  suit  us  all.  Rut  we  al¬ 
ways  had  good  times. 

We  had  a  blackboard,  and  many  an 
hour  was  whiled  away  with  colored  chalk, 
copying  the  figures  across  the  top  of  the 
board  and  drawing  and  learning  to  write. 
In  my  earliest  childhood  I  used  that  board 
and  could  spell  many  words  at  the  age  of 
four.  It  is  a  good  investment,  and  not 
an  expensive  one  at  all. 

Then  we  used  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
erayolas  and  big  pieces  of  wrapping  pa¬ 
per.  drawing  wonderful  pictures.  When 
Christmas  drew  near  we  made  colored 
paper  chains  and  strung  popcorn. 

It  is  great  fun  for  the  children  to  have 
a  tea  party.  I  think  once  a  week  is  not 
too  often.  The  dolls  and  animals  should 
all  be  present.  A  little  milk,  a  few  sand¬ 
wiches  cut  very  small,  and  perhaps  a  tiny 
turnover  or  little  pie  for  each  one,  and 
all  can  have  such  a  good  time. 

Once  in  a  while  mother  would  let  us 
have  a  great  treat.  She  would  mix  up  a 
whole  bowlful  of  soapsuds,  and  get  out 
our  clay  pipes,  and  all  the  afternoon  we 
would  blow  bubbles.  Children  of  all  ages 
do  so  enjoy  this.  There  is.  of  cou-se.  a 
little  “muss”  to  clean  up.  but  it  helps  to 
solve  the  amusement  problem. 

Nowadays  one  can  send  for  a  school 
supply  catalog  and  find  therein  many 
very  inexpensive,  but  nevertheless  inter¬ 
esting.  amusements  for  the  wee  ones. 
Sewing  cards,  I  think,  are  fine,  and  are 
so  cheap,  too.  Colored  sticks,  weaving 
mats,  silhouette  paper  and  many  other 
things  can  be  found  at  these  places,  and 
with  a  very  little  help  from  mother  many 
pleasant  hours  can  be  spent. 

Mrs.  Hustle  spoke  of  stringing  beads. 

I  would  just  add  that  at  the  large  mail¬ 
order  houses  one  can  purchase  whole  bags 
of  multicolored  beads  for  very  little,  and 
these  would  make  a  variety. 

At  home  we  had  a  wonderful  scrap¬ 
book.  When  mother  could  spare  a  few 
minutes  she  would  help  us  paste  in  the 
pictures,  we  had  cut  out.  If  any  of  us 
were  sick,  that  book  furnished  much 
amusement  for  us.  and  it  also  whiled  away 
time  on  especially  dreary  days. 

I  was  in  school  part  of  the  time  and 
my  little  brothers,  of  course,  spent  hours 
with  their  blocks,  spools,  clothespins,  etc. 
They  each  had  a  toy  barn  and  many  toy 
an:,  .als  (wooden),  which  an  uncle  had 
made  on  his  jig-saw. 

Another  idea  which  we  used  to  good 
advantage  is  one  that  I  derived  great 
pleasure  from  when  only  a  little  girl. 
Mother  found  a  large  pasteboard  box  and 
divided  it  into  “rooms.”  From  an  old 
catalog  I  cut  furniture,  stoves,  pictures, 
rugs,  etc.,  and  pasted  them  in  place  in  the 
“rooms.”  It  took  me  many  days  to  get 
it  all  furnished  properly.  This  can  be 
done  again  and  again,  using  different 
shaped  boxes  and  different  catalogs.  Gar¬ 
dens  could  be  planted  in  the  same  way, 
either  flower  or  vegetable,  using  an  old 
seed  catalog  for  the  material. 

A  sand  table  is  easy  to  make,  and  much 
can  be  learned  from  using  one.  When 
the  children  have  been  read  stories  about 
the  Laplanders  or  Eskimos,  let  them  try 
next  day  to  make  houses  like  the  pictures 
in  the  books,  etc.' 

Then  when  they  go  out  of  doors  to 


Experience  in  Rendering  Lard 

On  page  1923  I  notice  inquiry  in  re¬ 
gard  to  rendering  lard,  and  having  it 
white.  I  have  learned  by  experience  that 
if  the  lard  is  rendered  in  the  oven,  in- 
stead  of  on  top  of  the  stove,  the  product 
comes  out  better  color,  and  is  much  less 
likely  to  scorch.  Rut  very  little  water 
need  be  put  in  kettle,  and  it  requires  but 
very  little  attention  until  ready  to  dip 
off.  I  have  had  it  as  white  and  clear  as 
boughten”  lard,  and  without  straining. 

MRS.  A.  J.  s. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  the  question 
about  lard-making.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  what  I  learned  from  a  butcher.  Keep 
the  leaf  lard  clean,  and  as  soon  as  cold 
put  through  the  food  chopper  (using  the 
coarse  knife),  put  in  kettle  on  back  of 
stove  (without  water)  ;  slowly  heat,  and 
when  hot  the  scraps  are  almost  melted, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  little  there 
is  of  them.  Strain,  and  you  will  find  a 
very  white,  clear  lard,  with  very  much 
less  work  than  the  old  way.  I  feel  this 
such  a  help  at  butchering  time  I  should 
like  to  pass  it  on  to  the  busy  farm 
women.  mrs.  w.  d.  ii. 

Dutch  Roulitjes 

I  notice  a  request  for  a  recipe  for  the 
old  Dutch  dish  called  “roulitjes”  (which 
I  am  quite  sure  is  the  correct  spelling). 
My  recipe,  handed  down  several  genera¬ 
tions.  I  think  superior  to  the  one  given. 

After  tripe  is  cleaned  and  cut  to  best 
advantage  in  about  12-in.  squares,  strips 
of  beef  (preferably  from  the  flank,  and 
some  fat  with  it)  are  laid  on  the  tripe, 
very  highly  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  then  sewed  corners  turned  toward 
center.  Roil  until  you  can  run  a  straw 
through  them  in  water  just  to  cover.  Re¬ 
move  roulitjes  from  liquor,  place  them  on 
large  platters  or  trays  and  use  heavy 
weights  to  press  until  cold.  Then  replace 
in  liquor,  to  which  you  have  added  from 
one  to  two  quarts  of  vinegar.  As  you 
use  them  slice  very  thin,  as  you  would 
smoked  beef,  and  cream  in  its  own  liquor, 
adding  some  fat  which  you  have  saved 
with  _  the  liquor.  Thicken  with  flour. 
Delicious  with  buckwheat  cakes.  K.  H. 


More  About  Scrapple 

On  the  home  page  recently,  also  once 
before  this,  there  were  recipes  for  making 
scrapple.  The  boiling  of  scraps  of  meat, 
etc.,  is  all  right  to  get  the  broth  or  liquor, 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  thickening  it 
all  together  with  cornmeal.  The  old- 
fashioned  (and  I  call  proper  way)  is  to 
thicken  it  with  buckwheat  flour,  ‘and  not 
more  than  one-third  cornmeal,  unless  some 
like  the  cornmeal  taste  better  than  the 
buckwheat  flour,  which  is  not  often  the 
case.  “Roughten”  scrapple  is  generally 
thickened  mostly  with  cornmeal.  as  it  is 
so  easy  to  get,  and  buckwheat  flour  is  not 
so  easy  to  get,  and  dearer.  MRS.  L.  c.  B. 

Mocha  Cake 

Cream  1%  cups  granulated  sugar  with 
72  cup  butter.  Add  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
beaten, .  two  squares  unsweetened  choc¬ 
olate,  dissolved  in  five  tablespoons  boiling 
water,  %  cup  milk,  two  cups  flour,  mixed 
with  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt,  vanilla,  and  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  beaten  and  added  last.  Rake  in  three 
layers.  For  filling,  use  three  small  cups 
confectioners’  sugar,  sifted  with  two 
tablespoons  cocoa  and  two  tablespoons 
butter,  mixed  in  by  hand,  moistened  with 
four  tablespoons  coffee.  Add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  and  melt  all  the  ingredients 
together  over  'boiling  water.  Use  without 
further  cooking.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
delicious  of  all  chocolate  cakes.  G.  A.  T. 

Ragout  of  Liver 

Heat  four  tablespoons  nice  drippings, 
one  tablespoon  chopped  parsley,  one 
minced  onion  and  five  tablespoons  of 
minced  bacon  in  a  frying  pan  until  all 
are  hissing  hot;  add  liver,  cut  into  strips 
about  the  size  and  length  of  the  middle 
finger,  and  fry  brown,  turning  often  to 
cook  thoroughly  and  brown  evenly.  Take 
out  liver  and  place  in  covered  dish  set  in 
hot  water ;  strain  gravy,  rinse  frying  pan 
thoroughly  and  return  to  the  fire  with  the 
gravy,  to  which  has  been  added  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter  into  which  has  been 
worked  tw7o  tablespoons  browned  flour 
until  smooth  ;  thin  gradually  with  y>  cup 
water  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.-  Add 
one  teaspoon  minced  pickle  and  a  scant 
half  teaspoon  curry  powder,  wetted  with 
cold  water.  Roil  all  well  together;  pour 
over  the  liver,  cover  closely ;  pour  fresh 
boiling  water  into  the  under  dish  and  let 
ragout  stand  10  or  15  minutes  before 
serving.  jessie. 


Genuine 
Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
Say  “Bayer” — Insist  I 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


It’s  Easy  with  a  Broider-Fast ! 


THIS  wonderful  new  invention  enables  you  to  do  the 
most  beautiful  hand  embroidery  in  a  very  short 
time — and  so  easily. 

There  are  3  sizes  of  the  Broider-Fast  needle— suitable 
i  jW£°Is’  f°,,,ons>  or  silks-  Embroiders  chain  stitch, 
solid  french  knots,  or  a  thick  velvet  effect  when  loops 
are  cut.  You  can  make  Christmas  gifts  quickly  or 
transform  your  own  dresses,  hats,  household  linens,  and 
children  s  clothes. 

At  your  dealer's  or  direct  from  us,  $  1 .00  for  holder,  3 
sizes  of  needles,  and  complete  directions. 

AMERICAN  ART  NEEDLE  COMPANY 
bePf*  b.,  12  East  31st  St,  New  York  City 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 

The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 

Only  <gO  IQ 
for  this  M50*  A 
fine  leather  shoe.  Re¬ 
markable— isn’t  it?  It  is 
onlyoneofthebigmoney- 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factory  at  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these — 
you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we 
return  the  money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICK- 

STEPPEPS  _  _ _ _  _ _ , 

ALWAYS  y  No.  1010 

save  q  j  z  n ■ 

KONEV.  S’SLt'J'S 

QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY  -  BOSTON 
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TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White’s  Weather  Prophet  Tore-  |If  -  |  $ 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors  VV  I  M 
in  advance.  Not  a  tov  hur 
scientifically  construc¬ 
ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  an<J  everlasting. 

Art  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6>£x 
7 XA\  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U.  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 

xsr  Agent  i  Wan  led. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Pep!  114,419  E.  Water  St,  Milwsukte.  WU. 


'i ten,  wno  come  in 

$1.25 


Kill  RatsSTv 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  hy  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
.  bein  gs,  dogs,  cats,  hi  rd s,  chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

Cynp  Rnnl#  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
■  ■  wC  DUUIV  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

0.  A.  Virus,  ltd..  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Cows  and  Poultry 

1.  I  have  Alfalfa  hay  and  shredded  fodder 
and  would  like  to  have  a  balanced  grain 
ration  for  Jersey  cows  including,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  following  grains  :  Rye.  flaxseed, 
and  corn.  2.  What  mixture  would  you 
suggest  for  a  scratch  grain  and  mash  for 
poultry  whereby  I  can  use  the  above 
grains'  to  advantage,  with  other  grains 
and  feed?  c.  d.  t. 

New  York. 

1.  Rye  is  not  palatable  and  scarcely  safe 
to  feed  dairy  cows,  and  the  combination 
would  lack  variety  and  palatability.  I 
presume  that  you  refer  to  ground  flax¬ 
seed.  although  this  is  seldom  used  in 
rations  intended  for  dairy  cows.  I  would 
suggest  the  following  ration :  Cornmeal, 
500  lbs. ;  rye,  200  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  200 
lbs. ;  flaxseed,  200  lbs. ;  malt  sprouts,  300 
lbs.;  gluten,  200  lbs.;  cottonseed,  200 
lbs. ;  oats,  200  lbs. ;  'salt.  30  lbs.  Make 
sure  to  give  the  animals  all  the  roughage 
that  they  will  consume.  This  should  he 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  or,  if  you  have 
mixed  hay  or  Timothy  bay.  it  is  well  to 
supplement  this  with  corn  fodder. 

2.  — The  following  mash  and  scratch 
feeds  are  used  rather  extensively  in 
poultry  feeding:  Dry  mash.  100  lbs.  of 
cornmeal ;  100  lbs.  ground  oats ;  100  lbs. 
bran;  100  lbs.  middlings;  100  lbs.  beef 
scrap ;  100  lbs.  cut  Alfalfa. 

Scratch  feed.  100  lbs.  of  cracked  corn ; 
100  lbs.  whole  wheat ;  100  lbs.  buckwheat. 
Frequently  some  whole  oats  are  added  to 
the  scratch  feed.  It  is  the  practice  of  suc¬ 
cessful  feeders  to  keep  the  dry  mash  be¬ 
fore  the  birds  at  all  times,  and  to  feed  the 
scratch  feed  twice  daily,  morning  and 
evening. 


Feeding  Twelve  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
my  cows?  I  have  12,  mostly  Holsteins, 
averaging  1.000  lbs.  in  weight.  Some 
of  these  are  fresh,  others  will  freshen 
from  now  on  until  Spring.  I  have  corn, 
oats  and  buckwheat  raised  on  farm,  also 
Timothy  hay  and  plenty  of  silage.  I 
can  easily  procure  any  necessary  grain 
to  balance  this  ration  at  market.  How 
much  would  you  feed  these  cows,  basing 
the  amount  on  the  weight  of  cow  and  milk 
produced?  What. would  you  feed  dry 
cows?  Also,  what  would  you  suggest 
as  the  best  ration  for  heifers,  one  to  two 
years  of  age?  What  is  a  good  ration 
for  Holstein  calves  from  three  months 
to  one  year  of  age?  T,,F. 

Ohio. 

Where  you  have  corn,  oats,  and  buck¬ 
wheat  produced  on  the  farm  I  would  use 
them  extensively,  supplementing  chiefly 
with  cottonseed  meal  and  oilmeal.  The 
following  proportions  would  give  you  good 
results :  500  lbs.  of  corn  :  300  lbs.  oats ; 

300  lbs.  buckwheat:  400  lbs.  cottonseed; 
300  lbs.  oil  meal;  200  lbs.  bran.  Since 
you  have  plenty  of  silage  it  would  be  well 
to  let  them  have  all  of  the  succulence 
that  they  will  clean  up  with  relish  twice 
daily  and,  in  addition,  give  them  all  of 
the  hay  that  they  will  clean  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Then  feed  one  pound 
of  this  grain  mixture  for  each  three  or 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  milk  produced 
per  day. 

Concerning  a  ration  for  heifers  one 
and  two  years  old.  a  combination  of  300 
lbs.  of  corn  ;  300  lbs.  oats  ;  200  lbs.  bran ; 
100  lbs.  buckwheat ;  100  lbs.  oilmeal, 
would  be  satisfactory. 

For  calves  three  months  old  a  ration  of 
30  lbs.  of  corn  ;  30  lbs.  oats ;  30  lbs  bran  ; 
10  lbs.  oilmeal,  accompanied  by  Alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  would  be  recommended. 


Too  Much  Fibre 

Will  you  please  make  a  ration  out 
f  the  following  feeds:  Rice  bran,  oat 
ulls,  beet  pulp,  dried  brewers’  grains, 
lolasses,  and  rice?  We  have  been  feed- 
tig  these  feeds  in  equal  parts,  through  a 
oiling  process  and  while  we  get  the  milk, 
took  does  not  do  well  enough.  We  buy 
pringers,  force  milk  production,  secure 
ood  market  value  as  beef.  Originally 
re  used  brewers’  grains,  but  nowadays 
,-e  must  use  market  grains.  n.  k. 

New  York. 

The  reason  why  your  animals,  fed  the 
ation  identified,  do  not  gain  in  flesh 
5  because  practically  all  of  the  iugredi- 
nts  are  low  grade  materials  high  in 
ibre,  and  they  do  not  contribute  a  sufficient 
mount  of  energy  making  materials, 
lice  bran  and  oat  hulls  are  very  high 


in  fibre  and,  while  the  molasses  and  whole 
rice  do  contribute  some  protein,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  your  ration  carries 
enough  carbohydrates.  I  would  suggest 
the  addition  of  300  lbs.  of  cornmeal  and 
200  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal.  At  the 
present  prices  corn  is  by  all  odds  the 
cheapest  fattening  feed  that  can  be  se¬ 
cured,  and  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
to  use  as  much  of  this  product  as  possible. 
Use  plenty  of  leafy  roughage. 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

oilmeal,  even  though  it  was  secured  in  a 
limited  quantity.  A  ration  of  five  parts 
of  corn  and  two  parts  of  wheat  bran  is 
satisfactory  for  horses  that  have  access 
to  Timothy  hay.  For  the  dairy  cow  in 
milk  a  ration  consisting  of  five  parts  of 
corn,  three  parts  of  oats,  two  parts  of 
bran  and  three  parts  of  cottonseed  meal 
would  serve  under  the  conditions.  For 
the  young  heifer  you  could  use  equal 
parts  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat  bran,  but 
you  would  get  bet'ter  results  in  case  you 
added  10  per  cent  of  either  oilmeal  or 
cottonseed  meal  to  this  mixture.  Timothy 
hay  is  not  well  suited  for  feeding  dairy 
cows  or  young  cattle ;  but  if  you  have 
corn  fodder  to  supplement  the  Timothy 
hay  the  products  can  be  used. 
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for  this  will  make  sure  that  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  sufficient  ash  and  mineral  matter 
for  all  the  demands  made  upon  the  system. 
It  would  be  well  to  add  2  per  cent  of  salt 
to  the  grain  mixture,  unless  you  make  it  a 
practice  to  keep  salt  before  the  animals  at 
all  times  in  a  convenient  receptacle. 


Feeding  Farm  Stock 

I  have  three  horses,  one  cow,  a  heifer, 
and  plenty  of  corn  fodder,  corn  and  Timo¬ 
thy  hay.  '  What  is  the  best  way  to  feed 
the  above,  and  in  what  proportion?  It 
has  cost  me  over  $800  to  feed  the  above 
stock  the  last  10  months.  I  believe  man 
is  greatly  overfeeding.  M.  w.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  have  spent  $800  for  feed  during 
the  past  10  months  for  three  horses,  one 
cow  and  one  heifer  it  is  clear  that  the 
feeding  has  been  either  extravagant  or 
dishonest.  While  it  would  be  impossible 
to  compound  a  ration  for  cows  in  milk 
exclusively  from  the  products  mentioned, 
it  would  be  possible  to  feed  the  horses 
exclusively  on  corn  and  Timothy  hay. 
For  the  cow  it  would  be  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  concentrate  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  protein,  such  as  cottonseed  meal  or 


Feeding  Holsteins 

I  wish  a  ration  for  my  12  Holsteins.  I 
have  corn,  oats.  Alfalfa  hay  and  plenty  of 
cornstalks.  What  other  feeds  should  I 
mix  in,  and  in  what  proportion?  Cows 
are  milking  average  of  20  lbs.  a  day. 

New  Jersey.  G.  E.  R. 

Under  the  conditions  that  you  have  de¬ 
scribed,  where  you  bhve  corn,  oats,  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  for  concentrates,  and  cornstalks 
for  roughage,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
you  to  purchase  some  protein  carrying 
material,  and  today  cottonseed  meal  or 
oilmeal  supply  this  in  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  form.  Hence  a  ration  consisting  of 
500  lbs.  of  corn,  400  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs. 
bran.  400  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs. 
oilmeal  and  30  lbs.  salt  would  meet  your 
condition.  Let  the  cow's  have  plenty  of 
roughage ;  in  fact,  all  of  the  Alfalfa  hay 
and  cornstalks  that  they  will  clean  up, 


Grain  with  Silage 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  of 
grain  for  milk  cows,  with  silage,  hay  (well 
mixed  with  clover),  oats  and  barley 
mixed?  E.  G.  P. 

New  York. 

Where  you  have  an  abundance  of  corn 
silage,  together  with  mixed  hay,  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  use  oats  and  barley  as  a  basis  for 
your  grain  ration.  I  would  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions :  Ground  oats,  500 
lbs. ;  ground  barley,  500  lbs. ;  cornmeal, 
200  lbs. ;  cottonseed,  300  lbs. ;  oilmeal,  400 
lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. ;  salt,  20  lbs. 

Feed  the  cows  all  the  silage  that  they 
will  clean  up,  morning  and  night ;  let 
them  have  all  of  the  roughage  that  they 
will  consume  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
feed  the  grain  in  two  equal  feeds,  morning 
and  night,  allowing  1  lb.  of  the  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  each  3*4  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  cow  per  day.  If  the  feeding  of  rough- 
age  once  a  day  does  not  satisfy  the  ani¬ 
mals  so  far  as  bulk  is  concerned,  some 
arrangement  should  be  provided  so  that 
they  can  have  free  access  to  mixed  hay  or 
cornstalks. 


Doctor:  “Did  you  take  the  medicine?” 
Patient:  “No.”  ‘Doctor:  “Why  not?” 
Patient :  “The  instructions  said  ‘Keep 
bottle  tightly  corked.’” — Toronto  Farm¬ 
ers’  Sun. 


Feed  this  way 

with  clover  hay 


Feed  Unicorn  With 
Home-Grown  Grains 


You  cannot  produce  milk 
profitably  on  home-grown 
grains  alone,  no  matter  what 
their  price. 

They  will  go  farther  and  yield 
a  real  profit  when  fed  with 
Unicorn  .Dairy  Ration. 

A  seventy -thirty  mixture  is 
about  right  for  most  cows.  It 
produces  $4  worth  of  milk 
for  each  $1  worth  of  feed. 

Don’t  deceive  yourself.  You 
can’t  mix  your  own  grains 
with  high- protein  oil  meals 
and  beat  Unicorn  in  final 
cost  or  results. 

Feed  Unicorn  with  home¬ 
grown  grains  for  profit. 


Centaur  is  a  general  purpose 
feed.  Fine  for  young  stuff 
and  dry  cows  and  just  right 
for  widening  Unicom. 


Chapin  &  Company 

Chicago 

New  England  Office  at  Boston 
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Ration  with  Beets 

I  would  like  a  good  dairy  ration  for  my 
eight  grade  Guernsey  cows.  We  have 
cornstalks  which  I  run  through  feed  cut¬ 
ter;  peas  and  oats  cut  for  hay;  good  hay, 
some  clover  mixed ;  plenty  of  beets,  which 
I  run  through  root  cutter;  molasses;  and 
grains  at.  these  prices:  Bran,  100  lbs., 
$2.15 ;  ground  oats,  $2.50;  cornmeal. 
$2.50;  gluten  feed,  $3;  oilmeal,  $3;  brown 
middlings,  $2.1 5.  Would  you  recommend 
cutting  the  peas  and  oats  with  the  corn 
fodder  and  feeding  together?  We  put 
the  molasses  on  the  hay  for  noon  feed. 

w.  sr. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  running  the 
cornstalks  through  your  feed  cutter  and 
in  slicing  the  beets,  but  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  undertaking  to  cut  up  the  oats 
and  peas  or  the  hay.  Dairy  cows  need  a 
generous  amount  of  roughage  and  bulk, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  oat-and-pea-hay 
will  serve  quite  as  well  when  fed  in  the 
form  of  straight  hay.  The  addition  of 
molasses  to  the  corn  fodder  would  increase 
its  palatability.  and  make  it  possible  for 
the  animals  to  consume  more  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  each  day.  I  would  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grain  ration :  200  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran,  500  lbs.  ground  oats,  500  lbs.  corn- 
meal.  400  lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs.  oilmeal.  100 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  middlings, 
30  lbs.  salt. 

I  would  let  the  animals  have  all  of  the 
roughage  that  they  will  consume  with 
relish,  and  if  you  have  plenty  of  beets 
they  could  be  fed  advantageously  and 
safely  up  to  40  or  50  lbs.  per  animal  per 
day.  Of  course,  the  grain  should  be  fed 
in  proportion  to  the  production  of  milk. 
Corn,  at  the  present  moment,  is  cheaper 
than  hay,  pound  for  pound,  and,  since  it 
is  one  of  the  very  best  feeds  available,  it 
should  be  used  in  generous  quantities.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  likewise  is  perhaps  the 
cheapest  source  of  protein  ;  but,  since  you 
have  mentioned  gluten  and  oilmeal,  I 
have  used  these  largely  in  this  mixture. 

]•'.  C.  M. 
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HOLSTE1NS 


BERKSHIRES 


C.  W.  Newman,  Prop.,  Merryall  Farms, 

Wyalusing,  Pennsylvania,  writes ; 

“Holstein  cattle  have  been  the 
leal  foundation  for  my  financial 
success.  From  an  original  in¬ 
vestment  of  $75  in  one  purebred 
female  I  have  in  twelve  years 
sold  $3,840  of  stock,  and  have 
six  valuable  animals  on  hand.” 

Send,  for  !■  rce  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Ass’n  of  America 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


200  HOLSTEINS 


GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2-year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High  grade  heifer  calves 
*20.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.Y. 


Flintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8ih  and  other  good  boars, 
ifow  offered  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good  gilts  and 
sows  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th.  the  Grand 
Champion  boar  that  lias  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  of  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


We  Are  Offering  Three  Grand¬ 
daughters  of  the  World’s  Great¬ 
est  Sire  KING  OF  THE  P0NTIACS 

They  are  good  individuals  nearly  a  year  old 
and  out  of  well-bred  dams.  For  pedigrees  and 
prices,  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  first  prize  aged  sow  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
and  the  largest  and  heaviest  sow  there  was  sired  by  a 
boar  we  bred  and  sold  for  S100.  She  defeated  sows 
that  have  been  Grand  Champions  at  over  a  dozen  of 
tlie  largest  State  Fairs.  The  heaviest  Berkshire  boar 
at  this  show  was  bred  by  us.  We  offer  100  gilts  and 
sows  of  same  blood  lines,  bred  for  spring  litters 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending.  Box  1  5,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Sons  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 

for  *?5  f.  o.  b.  here,  while  thev  last.  Sire— King 
Pontiac  Poiidyke,  a.32-lb.  son  of  King  ofthePontiacs. 
Dams  are  A.  R.O.  heifers  of  best  breeding.  Photos 
and  pedigrees  on  request.  Special  price  to  move 
quickly.  Individuality  guaranteed  to  please.  Herd 
under  Federal  Supervision. 

BELLWOOD  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


TUDIETV  DPDVCUIDC  SHOlTS  for  feeders.  Breeding 

iniMrll  DCKMMlmE  sows  and  boars  from  SIO 
np.  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N\  Y. 

Slia-cly  Side  ZBERKSHiRES 

Special  offer  on  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs  of  all 
ages.  We  ship  C.  O.  I>.  on  approval. 

E.  G.  FISIIEK,  Hoi  145,  II  u  bbnrdsville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-2  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

Heady  for  service.  Well  grown,  good  individuals,  Sire— 
30-lb.  son  of  Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis.  Dams— No.  I 
20.at-Ib.  Jr.  3-yr.  granddaughter  of  Pontiac  Korndvke 
No.  II.  19.40-lb.  Jr.  4-yr.  daughter  of  Judge  Miradis 
\\  Hiker;  a  34-lb.  grandson  of  King  Walker.  Write  for 
pictures,  pedigrees,  etc.  For  quick  sale  at  farmer’s  prices. 
I,.  O.  A-  \Y.  E.  DAY,  NF.'V  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 

H olsteiii. Friesian  Heifer  and  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register. 

edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding- 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0ET  FARMS.  McGraw,  Cortland  Co.,  N.V. 


SWINE 


A  Fine  Specimen  of  Chester  White  Boar 

17  mos.  old;  not.  registered;  about  37.7  lbs.;  seen  little  ser¬ 
vice.  ?50.  Jurgen  Joluinnaeii,  Totteixllle,  N.  V.  City 


“XX  AMPSHIRE 

Spring  Boars  at  $30;  Young  Pigs  ut$10at  to 
Bred  Sows  at  Prices  yon  can  afford  to  Pay.  Y 


»» 


wks. 


J.  M.  FARNSWORTH.  Star  Route.  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


DFD  V  CUTD  17C  Large.  Typey  and  Prolific. 
O  H/ lY  IY  v3  XJ.  1  Iv  I_v  Priced  to  sell.  Write  your 
desires.  JNO.  C.  DREAM,  Gettysburg,  l*a.  K.  No.  4 


B 


IG  TYPE  H  KICK  811 1  ItEK.  Hood  blood.  Choice 
individuals.  Stock  forsale.  PATM00R  FARMS.  Harttiold,  N.T. 


SWINE 


125  PIGS 

OFFERED  WEEKLY 


75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 
50  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

Barrows  or  sows  or  boars.  6  to 
7  weeks  old.  $6.00  ;  8  to  10  weeks 
old.  $7.00  .  Boars.  *9.00.  Superior  Cross  Pigs  are  the  re¬ 
mit  of  several  years  of  selective  breeding,  with  big  type, 
registered  boars.  They  have  the  bone,  back,  and  barrel 
of  the  pore  bred :  feed  easy,  grow  fast,  dress  high. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Pay  c.  O.  D.,  if  satisfied.  Refer¬ 
ence,  Waltham  National  Bank. 

SUBURBAN  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY,  Waltham.  Mass. 


sauoJBigTypeChesterWhites 

Bpring  Boars  and  Gilts,  Fall  pigs  sired  by  Md.  King,  Big 
Prince  Ohio  Giant.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

(OAKDALE  FARM)  Clyde  B.  Thomas,  Boonsboro,  Md. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  wt }\i  llllT 

Right  Blue  Ribbons.  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  DANEN- 
H0WER,  Manager  Cedars  Farm  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  DRAYTON,  Proprielor 

pnillin  A 11  opportunity  to  make  >3  where  you  made 
TUUIIU  si  before  by  raising  purebred  Kpntteil 
Poland  Pill  V  A  Write  frv  i. -'re-  .  r  ri-nerat 

information  C.  CiADE  TH0MPC0H,  cumber, bun;.  Pa.  It.  bo  10 


QUALITY  HAM  PS  H I  R  ES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex,  hv  Grand 
Champion  Sir  Blythedale.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-ln-Hand,  Pa.  -  Box  R 

BUSHFIELD  FARM  DUROCS 

FOB  SALE.  Registered  Fall  Pigs,  4  mos.  old.  Also 
sows  bred  for  March  and  April  farrow.  Best  blood  lines 
and  sired  byand  bred  to  best  boarsin  the  east.  It!  years  in 
the  Duroc  business.  Prices  low.  c.  E.  VEAK,  Canandaigua,  N.T. 

For  Sale—  DUROC  PIGS50?ds 

Orion-Cherry  King,  Defender,  Col.  Pilot-Won  d  e’r 

blood  lines,  f  D  CURTIS.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  0.6 


1  Econom 
^roductioiv^r 


SftiU  ERNSEYS-g^t 


Guernsey  products  still  win.  The  Liberty  Fair  in  California,  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Dairymen’s  Convention,  and  the  Maine  State  Dairy 
men’s  Convention  are  among  the  latest  bodies  to  award  highest  honors 
to  Guernsey  products.  The  supremacy  of  Guernsey  milk  and  cream 
is  undisputablo.  Write  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  22  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


I 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

» 

FnrQalo  Hull  Calves  sired  by  Ultra  May 
TUI  dale  King,  27600.  A.  I?.  Breeding.  May 
Rose  Strain.  Send  for  Sales  List.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  1511. 

SAUGERTIES  FARMS 

SAUGERTIES  -  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  ns,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  *200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cotiasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

fioni  two  to  six  months  old.  Also  two  young 
bulls  ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  R. 
Dams  from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd 
Prices  from  SI50-S2S0.  Write  for  extended 
pedigrees.  P.  P.JSTAPLES,  MSr.,  E«»t  Holll.to.i,  Mss.. 


i 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 


yy 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Fai'mersand  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  darns  that’will  be  tested.  Write  forsaleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  dairy  FARMS.  22  S.  32d  St.,  Phils.,  Pi. 

Buy  Guernseys  NOW 

Prices  low,  quality  high  ami  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Herd  lOOfo  clean  first  federal  test. 

Triple  Oaks  Farm  offer  a  few  choice  bull 
calves  from  A.  K.  dams  or  on  test  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Prices  SI 00 — $250. 
A  few  A.  R.  cows  of  high  quality  offered. 

One  untested  cow  for  S350  from  A.  R.  sire. 
LEWIS  A.  TOAN.  -  BATAVIA,  V.  Y. 


.*  BRABANT  FARM,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

offers  several  registered  GUERNSEYS  For  Hale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithvillk  Flats,  chknasgo  Co.,  New  York 


GLEE  GAHI.F.  GUERNSEYS.  Fine  bull  calves  from  heavy 
producers  and  sired  by  Langwater  Cyclop,  38326. 
whose  brother  sold  for  *25.000.  Priced  low  for  quick 
said.  GLEN  GABLE  FARMS,  M.  V.  Finch,  Manager,  Wyebronke,  Pa. 


Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  "Florham  Laddie,”  who  ir  the 
fro^pr°ven  I0,M  of  "NE  PIUS  ULTR*-"  These  bulls  are 
than'  ?Sr,KW1ih,  rPC"r<|P-  finishing  records  better 
than  .>00-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS, 


Saugerties.  New  York 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  Li*t  of  Bull  Calvei  from  3  to 
eon.Ututioi  ‘  A-  B  breediD8  With  9iz*  a"d 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


FORESTDAIE  FARMS 

Bulls  and  heifers,  2  to  18  mos.  A  few  A.  R. 
Matrons.  May  Rose  breeding.  Herd  Fe! 
deral  tested.  Nothing  under  $250, 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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s 
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yu- Farms 

Will  Sell  grown  Aug.  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

for  *50.  Dam  on  A.  R.  test.  Bull  calves  from  A  R 
cowsat  reasonable  prices  from  a  Federal  tested  herd) 
Healthy.  W.  B.  DAYTON,  Mgr.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ;  •  « 
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MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  ££££ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinginnville,  N.  r. 


M 


ILK  IN G  SHORTHORNS.  EVERETT  FOX.  Lowell,  Mjii. 

Send  for  sample  copy  of  “  The  Shortfiorii  World,” 


GOATS 


For  Sale  3YXILCH  G-OATS 

60011  fresh.  Cheviot  sheep,  all  ages. 
BURTON  SHELDON,  Oneonta,  N  Y. 

this  month  so  as  to  have 
ipring  m  ilkers. 
Pa.  R.  D.  5 

:OR  811, K  CHEAP.  BILLY  GOAT.  Broke  to  drive. 
Also  Honey.  Warren  Miller,  Munllua,  New  York 

Fnr  Solo  TOG-  BUC  K 
„  ,  rur  0dlB  and  IJoe  Kids 

Good  milk  stock.  R.  S.  HOLLAND,  King  Ferry,  X.  Y. 


$75  Buy  Bred  Swiss  Goats 

S.  J.  8HARPI.ES,  Norristown 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 


FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 


FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


MILK  GOAT  BUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers. 
Pure  Toggenburg,  $40  and  up.  Grades,  $15  to  $30. 

S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Poland-China  Yearling  SOWS 

Due  to  farrow  in  April.  By  my  Grand  Champion 
Herd  Boar  “  KNOX’S  BIG  BOB.” 

Dr.  KNOX  -  Danbury,  Conn. 

Rfiff  fi  I  H  nnd  Chester  White  pigs  and  service  boars 
nog.  u.  i.  u.  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville.  N.  Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


For  Sale  2  Heifers,  $100 

REGER  FKUIT  FA  RMS,  Flanders,  N.  J 


Live  Red  Foxes  Wanted 


M  .  PUGH 
132  East  18th  St.,  New  Tork  City 


PRICE 


De 

_  livered 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  15  GREEN  STREET.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Farm  or  City  Property  Wanted 

for  16  3-yr.-old  Registered  Holstein  heifers  and  9 
Registered  C'.. ester  White  Brood  sows.  2  .vi  s  old 
S85.0UO.  Ilarry  Vail.  Hew  Milford.  Dianne  (In  ,  N  y' 


GermanShepherd,Collies,Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs  ahnfccp,'S: 

Holstein  bulls.  Goodyoung  Cockereli.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  IT.  11.  WATSON.  Box  1745.  Oakland,  Iowa 

Dalmation  Coach  Puppies 

FOR  SALE.  Six  months  old.  Sired  by  an  unbeaten 
champion.  Bonodale  Traveler,  A.  K.  C..  No.  261049.  Dam- 
Bonodale  Betsey,  A.  K.  C.,  No.  257582.  Should  make  win¬ 
ners  at  any  show.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment. 

Mr*.  Jack  Fitzgerald,  Williw  Bend  F  irm,  Montgomery,  N.Y. 


IS/. EALE 


UP  Wanted 


Pure  White  body.  Setter,  orange  ears.  State  price,  age. 
Clarence  Set’Ll.,  Rio  Grande,  Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J.  ■„  i 

AIREDALE  JPUPPIES 

Bred  from  registered  hunting  stock.  Males,  SIO:  fe¬ 
males.  $6  HELENA  LONG,  Dayton,  Pennu. 


For  Sale-Good  Watch  Dog 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  tor  $7,500 

Owls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Vidor’s  Jolly 

lOO  Head — No  Reactions 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


.F.°Ls,alrte,^ 

GEO.  I,.  FKRRIS  &  SON,  Atwatero,  N.Y. 

T  AYRSHIRES  !\  | 

SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  forsale 
t££j?2.-k,.10Iv  >'our  "ants.  Visitors  welcome! 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


Rug'g'ed  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  tor  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Urestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa, 


PKTER  J.  W  AGVF.lt 


Forrole  Either  color.  Large  or  small.  Instruction  book 
roll  CIS  free.  I.ETI  FAUNSWOKTII.  .NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  torlie. Imp- Ram-  A,so  Rams 


STEVENS  BROS..  Wilwn.  N.T. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  southXwn^wee  ^ 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J, 

Fnr^olo  R**.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  HAMS  and 
TUI  Odie  EWKS.  Apply  OPHIU  FARM,  Fnreha«»,  N.Y. 


0NGE8T  WOOL  8HEEP  KNOWN.  Scotch  Hilanders.  Fan- 

-  cy  imported  stock.  Write  F.  Itt'SHMT.t.,  fhnihnm.  N.Y. 


Registered  Ayrshires  For  Sale 

6  cows  2  to  6  vrs.  old.  Also  heifer  calves.  Farmers’  Prices. 

JOHN  A.  DOREMUS  Gladstone,  N;  J. 

NMmutnnniiiiitiiitmimiiniiniiiHiitninniiniiiiiiiiiniitniiiiiittttniiiittiiiiiiiiiMiniiiifH 

Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 

of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment;  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Thing;’.  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used— just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  mignt 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. _ _ _ 


That  Eternal  Immigration  Question 

I  observe  in  your  “Safety  Valve”  de¬ 
partment  of  the  last  issue  of  the  paper  an 
evidence  of  excess  steam  which  causes  a 
rise  in  pressure  up  here  in  Michigan,  and 
a  consequent  blowing  off.  Now.  my  con¬ 
viction  is  that  a  more  completely  un- 
American  program  could  scarcely  be 
adopted  or  conceived  than  the  one  sug¬ 
gested  bv  Theron  McCampbell,  New  .Ter- 
sev  (page  28).  With  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country  paralyzed,  and 
the  millions  of  American  citizens  out  ot 
work,  there  is  an  uneasy  growl  arising 
which  promises  soon  to  swell  into  a  sav¬ 
age  roar  of  protest ;  and  if  to  this  must 
be  added  the  plaints  of  the  undernour¬ 
ished  children  of  many  of  those  unem¬ 
ployed  men,  it  will  only  need  a  few  lead¬ 
ers’ to  give  us  a  social  and  economic  situ¬ 
ation  rivalling  that  of  the  Lemne-Trot- 
skv  regime. 

I  doubt  whether  Mr.  McCampbell  has 
had  his  ear  open  to  the  utterances  of  men 
who  are  now  standing  bewildered  by  the 
sudden  drop  from  “rush  order  times  in 
the  factories  to  the  “nothing  doing  con¬ 
ditions  confronting  them  today.  _  Large 
numbers  of  these  men  were  paying  for 
homes  and  were  grudgingly  taking  the 
biggest  dosage  of  taxation  ever  choked 
down,  when  the  crash  came.  Hence, 
th  usands  did  not  have  their  meat  and 
grocery  bills  paid  in  full  when  the  fur¬ 
naces  were  cooled  by  capital  s  edict,  and 
being  without  money  and  without  employ¬ 
ment,  they  and  their  wondering  little  ones 
are  facing  Winter  conditions  with  a  grow- 
fng  dread  And  this,  apart  from  ‘‘the  im¬ 
provident  classes  who  never  save.  From 
all  I  can  learn,  the  same  conditions  obtain 
quite  generally  throughout  the  country. 
How  soothing,  then,  the  sight  of  millions 
of  foreign  intruders,  many  of  them  vicious 
and  diseased,  coming  to  share  the  lesson¬ 
ing  food  supply.  .  ,  -  fVl„ 

And  how  about  the  better  class  of  the 
foreigners  themselves,  when  I  am.  as  1 
believe,  credibly  informed  that  Bolshevik 
propagandists  await  them  at  Lllis  Is 
land,  and  in  the  precious  home  language 
of  the  immigrants  pour  into  their  ears 
weird  tales  of  American  wrongs  and 
convince  them  that  all  reports  concern¬ 
ing  the  “land  of  the  free  ’  were  delu¬ 
sions  and  a  heartless  fake.'1  8>o  their  fits 
lesson  in  Americanism  has  treason  tor  a 
topic,  and  the  hrst  music  is  a  Hymn  of 

Hate.”  .  .  .  .  .  T 

I  would  not  restrict  immigration,  but  1 
would  absolutely  shut  if  off  until  we  had 
“cleaned  house”  and  rounded  up  and  dis¬ 
armed  the  undesirables  we  already  have. 
Then,  when  we  get  some  of  our  economic 
problems  solved,  with  “justice  toward  all 
and  malice  toward  none.”  let  the  gates  be 
opened  with  caution,  and  the  honest  and 
intelligent  seekers  for  homes  be  permitted 
to  enter  America’s  kindergarten,  and  let 
trained  men  and  trained  women  of  proven 
wisdom  and  tact  meet  them,  and  in'  their 
own  language  tell  them  that  they  have 
come  to’  the  best  country  the  sun  ever 
shone  down  upon,  and  define  for  them 
the  time-tested  ideals  of  civic  righteous¬ 
ness  and  highest  Americanism. 

I  believe  that  in  some  such  way  alone 
can  the  tide  of  immigration  be  diverted 
from  the  congested  centers  and  “distribu- 
uted  throughout  the  country,”  and  with 
any  real  success  meet  the  agricultural 
need.  l.  p.  richtmeyeb. 

Michigan. 

The  Farmer  and  His  Rent 

The  R.N  .-Y.  has  done  grand  work  in 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  only  gets  35  cents  of  the  dollai 
that  the  consumer  pays  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  Here  is  a  question  in  economics 
that  I  would  like  to  have  The  R.  N.-Y.’e 
opinion  on,  and  perhaps  a  discussion  in 
the  paper  might  lead  to  more  light,  on  the 

subject.  ....  ..  „ 

For  some  time  since  the  question  of 
farm  profits  has  been  under  discussion.  I 
note  that  many  credit  the  farmer  with 
house  rent  as  part  of  the  income  from  the 
farm.  This  I  believe  is  wrong,  as  if  the 
farm  is  to  be  credited  with  house  rent 
for  the  farmer,  then  it  should  be  credited 
with  rent  for  the  barn  and  stables,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  land  as  well,  which  if 
done  would  be  giving  double  credit,  as 
when  a  5  or  6  per  cent  charge  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  is  made,  'as  is  the  general  ous- 
tome,  that  is  practically  the  rent  for  the 
farm,  and  as  land  without  buildings  for 
stock,  storage  and  for  the  operator  to 
live  in  is  not  a  farm,  simply  land,  why 
should  the  farmer  credit  himself  •with 
house  rent?  Sell  the  land  and  buildings 
off  a  farm,  leaving  only  the  farmhouse  on 
a  house  lot,  and  what  would  the  rent  be 

worth?  .  ,  , 

If  the  farm  is  to  be  credited  with  house 
rent  for  the  farmer  who  operates  it,  why 
should  not  the  sailor  who ‘operates  a  ship 
be  credited  with  lodgings  as  well?  In 
order  to  carry  on  the  farm  the  farmer 
must  live  on  the  farm,  the  same  as  a 
sailor  must  live  on  the  ship  in  order  to 
sail  it,  and  there  would  be  just  as  much 
sense  in  crediting  the  ship  with  the  sail¬ 
or’s  passage  money  as  the  farm  with 
house  rent  of  .the  farmhouse. 

I  have  heard  this  statement  about  the 
house  rent  for  the  farmer  as  a  part  of  his 
profit  bv  “up-lifters,”  “doctors  of  agricul¬ 
ture.”  and  others,  who  wished  to  jolly 
the  farmer  along  and  influence  him  to 


continue  to  produce  farm  products  at  a 
loss  so  that  the  cost  of  living  might  be 
less  for  city  dwellers,  until  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  it. 

In  the  News  Letter  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  October  20  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  a  farm  profit  survey  conducted 
by  officials  of  the  farm  management  and 
farm  economics  department,  in  which  the 
item  of  bouse  rent  for  the  farmer  is  cred¬ 
ited  as  part  of  the  farm  income.  In  the 
department  Monthly  Crop  Reporter  for 
November,  page  123.  under  the  heading 
“Abandoned  Farms  and  Labor  Move¬ 
ment  in  Ohio,”  it  is  stated  that  a  survey 
of  the  State  showed  there  was  an  estimat¬ 
ed  total  of  29,000  vacant  habitable  houses 
on  farms  this  year  in  Ohio.  Surely  the 
owners  of  these  vacant  farmhouses  could 
not  credit  the  farm  with  rent  for  their 
unoccupied  houses. 

Here  in  New  England,  within  the  last 
50  years,  there  have  been  thousands  of 
farmhouses  standing  empty  until  they 
rotted  down,  because  there  was  no  one 
who  cared  to  live  in  them.  They  were  on 
farms  that  had  been  abandoned  so  far  as 
farm  operations  were  concerned,  hence 
they  stood  empty  until  they  rotted  down 
or  were  torn  down  by  their  owner  for  the 
lumber  they  contained,  and  to  save  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  on  them. 

In  my  own  town  and  in  adjoining  towns 
within ‘a  radius  of  10  miles  there  are 
many  abandoned  factory  sites  where  there 
was  a  whole  village  of  houses  in  which 
the  help  that  was  employed  in  these  fac¬ 
tories  lived.  Many  of  these  houses  are 
still  standing,  without  windows  or  doors, 
mute  reminders  of  a  past.  Some  of  them 
were  inhabited  by  ne’er-do-wells  until 
they  became  uninhabitable  through  lack 
of  repair. 

Had  these  farm  or  factory  village 
houses  been  located  within  a  mile  or  so 
of  some  industrial  center  they  would  have 
been  rentable,  and  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  rot  down.  Is  it  logical  or 
practical  to  credit  the  farm  with  house 
rent  for  the  operator?  What  Says  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  its  readers?  Can’t  The  R. 
N.-Y.  get  the  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  to  give  its 
reason  for  crediting  the  farm  with  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  worth  anything?  I 
hereby  make  my  protest  against  padding 
up  the  farmer’s  profit  account  with  bunk. 
Massachusetts.  f.  a.  ptttnam. 

In  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  has  no 
other  business  we  do  not  think  the  rent 
should  be  counted  as  an  asset.  In  the 
case  of  a  man  who  has  an  outside  busi¬ 
ness  and  runs  the  farm  as  a  side  line,  the 
rent  should  be  credited  to  his  accoux,f.„ 
His  family  must  live  somewhere,  and  we 
think  he  may  well  credit  the  farm  with 
what  it  would  cost  to  house  his  family 
elsewhere. 

Can  You  Disprove  It? 

lake  many  of  your  readers,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  article  by  "\  .  A., 
page  1665.  As  a  mother  of  two  boys.  1 
am  anxious  to  know  if  there  is  opportu¬ 
nity  in  farming  for  college-trained  young 
fellows  who  promise  to  be.  good  business 
men.  I  walT  disappointed  in  the  answers 
V.  A.  got.  Mr  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Waite 
are  philosophers ;  philosophers  unites  cer¬ 
tain  temperaments,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  no  food  for  others.  We  admire 
the  wise  man  who  lived  in  a  barrel,  but 
that  would  be  a  nice  world  if  we  tried 
to  imitate  him  or  follow  his  doctrine  too 
closely.  Our  boys  want  houses,  bathtubs, 
lights,  heat,  servants,  books,  theaters, 
operas  and  leisure  to  enjoy  all  the  good 
things  in  life.  Others  got  it;  why 
shouldn’t  they  get  it?  Tell  a  fellow  to 
go  to  church  if  he  wants  to  play  golf—  ■ 
no,  Mr.  Waite,  I  am  afraid  he  won’t 
listen. 

Is  there  no  one  to  show  Y.  A.,  your 
boy  and  mine,  a  nice  home,  well-kept  sur¬ 
roundings,  children  guarded  _  by  a  nurse 
playing  in  the  yard?  We  ring  the  bell; 
a  trim  parlor-maid  opens  the  door.  The 
mistress  of  the  house,  a  refined,  well- 
groomed  woman,  who  has  plenty  of  time 
to  entertain  us  till  dinner  is  announced, 
introduces  us  finally  to  her  husband,  a 
successsful  farmer.  A  suburban  home 
and  four  servants;  the  average  _  success¬ 
ful  city  business  man  can  afford  it.  Why 
not,  with  some  variations,  the  business 
farmer  ?  '** 

The  city  man  is  not  a  homeless,  friend¬ 
less  being,  living  on  artificial  food  and 
breathing  artificial  air.  In  most  cases 
he  owns  a  country  home  and  lives  in  it. 
if  not  the  year  around,  at  least  during 
the  Summer  months.  The  best  of  the 
fanner’s  products  are  not  in  the  farmer’s 
cellar,  but  in  the  city  man’s  icebox. 
Friends?  He  has  plenty  of  them. 
Chances  are  that  he  might  get  so  popular 
as  to  be  elected  in  politics  with  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers’  votes — a  thing  that  has 
not  happened  to  a  farmer  yet. 

I  am  no  authority,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Triolo  is  right  in  stating  that  farmers 
have  no  business  ability,  and  instead  of 
putting  all  their  time  and  energy  into 
producing  they  ought  to  attend  to  the 
marketing  of  their  products.  I  presume 
there  are  plenty  of  farmers  who  have  put 
that  theory  into  practice  and  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Men  who  combine  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  practical  farmer,  a  college 
education,  with  the  shrewdness  and  skill 
of  the  middleman  or  dealer,  ought  to  be 
making  money  in  the  line  of  agriculture. 


Of  thousands  of  successful  city  business 
men,  aren’t  there  hundreds,  or  at  least 
dozens,  of  successful  business  farmers? 
I  wish  they  would  speak  up  and  tell  our 
boys  the  truth  about  the  chances  they 
have  by  sticking  to  the  oldest  and  most 
essential  profession  on  earth. 

Of  course,  if  farming  offers  our  college 
boys  only  positions  as  shepherds,  cowmen, 
etc.,  with  middlemen  or  dealers  as  un¬ 
scrupulous  bosses,  then  I  must  agree  with 
V.  A.,  B.  A.  “Beware  of  Agriculture!" 

Windsor,  N.  Y.  mrs.  l.  r. 

The  only  trouble  with  this  is  that  not 
10  per  cent  of  city  or  towm  men  have  the 
country  home,  the  four  servants  and  the 
other  fine  things  here  mentioned.  Prob¬ 
ably  95  per  cent  of  us  must  go  through 
life  without  them,  and  we  are  better  off 
for  the  omission.  If  every  city  man  had 
such  things,  where  would  the  servants 
come  from?  If  anyone  had  such  things 
on  a  farm  he  would  not  be  a  farmer. 
Some  of  us  gladly  discard  such  dreams 
from  choice. 


January  22,  1921 

pears  and  other  green  food  thrive  better 
if  given  a  little  table  salt  occasionally? 
Do  not  hogs  require  a  little  salt  the  same 
as  horses  and  cattle?  I  have  occasionally 
given  my  hogs  a  small  quantity  of  clean 
salt,  and’  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  Salt  and 
pumpkin  seeds  are  remedies  for  intestinal 
worms,  and  hogs  are  not  liable  to  be 
troubled  with  these  parasites  if  given  the 
remedies  in  moderation.  • 

Hogs  running  at  large  so  that  they  can 
help  themselves  to  what  they  want  from 
both  above  the  ground  and  below,  may 
not  require  salt  as  do  those  hogs  kept  in 
a  pen  which  can  get  nothing  except  what 
is  given  them.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  whether .  it  is  the  custom  with 
those  who  keep  hogs  in  confinement  occa¬ 
sionally  to  give  them  a  little  salt  or  not. 
and  wThether  experienced  hog  bi’eeders 
consider  it  necessarv  and  beneficial  or  not. 

New  York.  ’  F.  n.  clttm,  M.  D. 


Do  Hogs  Need  Salt 


I  note  on  page  27  that  meat,  brine  is 
poisonous  to  hogs.  I  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  for  this,  but  do  not  hogs 
that  are  fed  an  abundance  of  apples, 


Wife  :  “Dear,  can  you  give  me  some 
money  for  a  poor  deserving  woman  who 
wants  to  go  to  church,  but  who  hasn’t 
clothes  enough  to  go?”  Husband  :  “Cer¬ 
tainly.  We  must  do  some  charity  with 
our  means.  Who  is  the  poor  deserving 
woman?”  Wife:  “It’s  me.” — Baltimore 
American. 


ThisTwo-Way  Sulky  is  the 
One  Plow  for  Steep  Grades 
and  Irrigated  Lands 

The  E-B  Power  Lift  Two-Way  Sulky  is  built  especially 
for  side-hill  plowing  and  for  irrigated  farms. 

Like  all  E-B  plows,  it  is  famed  first  for  light  draft  and 
easy  handling.  A  very  slight  pressure  of  the  foot 
engages  the  clutch  in  the  power  lift  device.  The  bottom 
is  raised  or  lowered  and  locked  in  place  by  the  turning 
of  the  wheel  as  the  plow  moves  forward. 

On  steep  grades  where  the  furrow  must  be  thrown  one 
way  and  wherever  dead  furrows  or  back  furrows  are 
objectionable  the  E-B  Two-Way  Sulky  will  do  the  job 
successfully. 

E-B’s  many  years  of  success  in  plow  and  _  implement 
building  has  meant  many  unusual  features  in  the  two- 
way  sulky — a  hitch  that  automatically  keeps  the  pull  in 
straight  line;  E-B  Quick  Detachable  Shares;  large 
chilled  Slip  Heels  on  the  land  side  that  may  be  replaced 
when  necessary;  a  lever  on  the  pole  that  regulates  the 
width  of  cut. 

You  can  see  the  E-B  Power  Lift  Two-Way  Sulky  on  any 
E-B  dealer’s  floor.  Ask  him  to  show  you  what  it  can  do. 

Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co.,  Inc. 

Rockford,  Illinois 

Established  1852 


A  Complete  Line  of  Farm 
Machinery  Manufactured 
and  Guaranteed  by  One 
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ing  stock ;  as  we  give, 
so  we  receive.  Tiiis 
picture  proves  the  point. 

Send  for  HUBBARD’S 
HELPFUL  HINTS 

—  little  bulletins  of  handy 
data  about  fertilizing  for 
profit.  They’re  free. 


The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

D*pt.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  W or ks  : 

Conn. 


Portland, 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  131. 

BARGAIN  to  close  estate;  280-acre  farm:  good 
house  ami  barn;  plenty  of  spring  water  pipetl 
to  house;  (5  miles  from  railroad;  will  keep  35 
cows;  25  acres  woodland;  price  85,500.  one-third 
cash.  H.  ll.  SWART,  executor,  Marsraretville, 
X.  T. 

For  SALE — 87-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  0- 
rooni  house,  0  outbuildings,  running  water, 
fruit  and  timber;  $1,800.  AVITTIG,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y. 

TO  RENT — On  shares,  200-acre  farm,  fully 
equipped,  with  tractor  outlit;  smooth,  large 
fields;  lake  pastures;  ample  pasture:  water  sys¬ 
tem;  fine  market ;  first-class  proposition  f’*r  first  - 
class  man:  no  others  need  apply.  Address  1>. 
WEDGEWORTII.  West  Monroe.  N.  V 

WANTED — 84.000  cash  payment  for  possession 
of  400-acre  dairy  farm :  electric  lights,  tractor, 
all  equipment,  80  head:  120  acres  tint  woodbind, 
pasture;  interest,  5  per  cent;  other  terms  easy. 
J.  W.  ItAliEttRI),  Downsville,  N.  V.:  Del.  Co.' 

FOR  SALE  or  FOR  RENT — 100-acre  farm,  west 
bank  of  Hudson,  on  automobile  road;  bus  ser¬ 
vice  to  Kingston:  good  0-room  stone  house,  barn 
and  other  outhouses:  running  wate:  ideal  loca¬ 
tion  for  Summer  boarders:  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8228,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — OS-aere  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  in 
high  cultivation;  80-ft.  basement  barn;  8-rooni 
house,  good  condition:  running  water  in  both; 
good  dairy  cows,  chickens,  good  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  harnesses,  hay  fork,  machinery  and 
tools:  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  apples 
go  with  place;  write  owner:  a  bargain;  on  easy 
terms.  MRS.  (5LENCORA  SPRAGUE,  Route  i. 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  dairy  farm;  S4  acres;  level 
land:  telephone:  electricity  soon:  mile  from 
village.  Full  particulars  from  OWNER,  Box 
1(53,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1\  ELL  I!1  ILT  two  12)  family  dwelling:  five 
rooms  and  batii,  each  two  floors,  finished  room 
and  attic  third  tioor;  gas  throughout;  plot  eight 
city  lots:  100  ft.  fronts  one  street,  running 
through  20l>  ft.  to  100  ft.  front  on  next,  street: 
all  kinds  fruit  and  berries,  etc.:  housing  for  200 
chickens;  all  tip-top  order:  one-halt  block  to 
Amasite-  highway:  bus  service  Paterson,  New¬ 
ark,  Montclair;  17  miles  commute  to  X.  Y.; 
Weal  location:  owner  will  exchange  for  farm 
75  to  100  acres,  good  buildings:  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8200.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  or  Summer  boarding  place — I  want  to 
buy  a  farm  which  will  cost  not  over  820.000 
and  will  yield  a  reasonable  return  on  the  money 
invested:  or  will  buy  a  place  suitable  for  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders,  but  it.  must  be  attractively  situ¬ 
ated.  Write,  with  full  particulars,  TL  I. 
PELS,  Queens,  N.  Y. 

Ill  1  ISO  N  River  Valley  farm  (50  acres);  80 
miles  from  New  York:  7  miles  to  Kingston; 
close  to  Slate  road  and  station.  Address 
ADVERTISER  82(51,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  equipped  farm  and  country  home  for  less 
than  buildings  cost:  135  acres  productive  land, 
V-i  mile  from  railroad  town,  near  State  road  to 
Troy  and  Albany:  brick  residence.  10  rooms  and 
bath,  cost  811,000  to  build;  garage,  big  bu ink, 
silo,  slate  roofs,  orchard,  20  milk  cows,  bull.  3 
horses,  hens,  machinery  and  feed,  all  for  $10,- 
000;  part  cash:  milk  check  averaged  $352.10  a 
month  for  the  last  six  months.  ADVERTISER 
8231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 105-acre  farrp ;  fine  buildings;  on 
macadam  road  near  Binghamton;  30  cows; 
full  equipment:  for  only  $10,000;  easy  terms 
('HAS.  PETERS,'  Castle  Creek,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent  farm,  preferably  near  manu¬ 
facturing  city,  by  reliable  party.  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  8234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker; 

FOR  SALE — Farm:  200  acres;  Orange  County, 
near  State  road:  well  watered;  fine  potato 
land.  BOX  41,  Fnionville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm:  five-room  cot¬ 
tage:  garage;  three  poultry  houses,  carrying 
700  to  800  fowls.  ADVERTISER  82.37.  'care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAKE  your  home  in  the  Onondaga  limestone  soil 
country;  New  York’s  best  farming  and  Alfalfa 
section:  beautiful  country,  ready  markets,  good 
roads,  wide  diversity  of  crops,  good  neighbors: 
(land v  dairy  and  Alfalfa  farm  between  Auburn 
and  Syracuse,  bordering  main  highway  through 
State:  100  acres:  85  tillable;  15  watered  pasture; 
excellent  fences:  pleasant  yard  and  location; 
fair  barns:  highly  productive  soil;  fruit:  excel¬ 
lent  gravel  bed:  $8,500:  $2,000  cash:  balance  to 
suit.  ADVERTISER  8240,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

FOR  SALE — 84-acre  farm;  fine  for  dairy  or 
fruit:  40  acres  level  productive  fields,  44  acres 
in  pasture,  and  valuable  woodland:  spring  and 
brook;  old  and  young  orchard;  all  kinds  berries; 
grapevines:  14-room  house,  open  plumbing,  bath, 
set  tubs,  hot-air  furnace,  fireplaces,  telephone: 
large,  modern  basement  barn;  icehouse ;  chicken 
house;  corucrib;  garage:  concrete  engine  house; 
beautiful  location,  near  !%ke,  JmUey„  schools, 
stores,  several  factories,  two  railroad  stations: 
5  miles  city;  price  $n,8(»n,  with  $2,900  cash,  or 
will  exchange  for  smaller  farm.  Owner.  (1. 
KUNCHICH,  South  Coventry,  Conn. 

PRACTICAL  farm  family  want  to  buy  a  farm 
home,  stocked  and  equipped,  near  markets  and 
schools,  with  timber  and  fruit,  fair  buildings, 
where  $1,000  in  Liberty  bonds  will  be  accepted 
as  first  payment;  high-class  references.  AD 
VERTISER  8244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  in  Salem  County,  N.  J. :  (50 
acres  loamy  soil:  modern  conveniences.  AD- 
5  ERTISKR  8241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMMFTER’S  home  and  small  fruit  farm,  22 
acres,  10-room  dwelling,  all  improvements: 
barn,  wagon  house,  garage,  workshop;  other 
buildings;  all  nearly  new:  farm  paying  11  per 
cent  on  asking  price;  seeing  is  appreciating:  10 
minutes  to  village  and  station.  C.  C.  HFT.- 
SART,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

(54  ACRES,  very  productive  land,  Madison  Co., 
good  buildings,  located  in  center  of  farm; 
land  easily  worked:  $4,000:  half  cash:  equip¬ 
ment  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  8240.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WILL  share  or  rent  modern  dairy  farm,  on  wa¬ 
ter.  50  miles  from  New  York,  about  150  acres: 
brick  buildings,  running  water:  stocked  with 
about  20  head  cattle,  horses  and  modern  ma¬ 
chinery;  outlet  for  as  much  milk  as  can  be  pro¬ 
duced;  near  station:  surrounded  by  country 
homes.  STORE,  9(5  Grand  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  RENT  or  SALE — A  good  200-acre  farm. 

near  Geneva:  a  fine  set  of  buildings,  and  for 
sale  a  fine  herd  of  three-year-old  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  heifers.  WILLIS  A.  WHITE,  Geneva, 

WILL  RENT  poultry  plant  in  Sullivan  County 
to  single  man  or  woman,  with  board  and  living 
quarters  if  desired;  this  because  of  owner’s  ill 
health  and  consequent  inability  to  handle  both 
poultry  and  agricultural  work:  accommodates 
1.000:  now  have  700  birds  for  sale  to  renter  if1 
desired:  Buckeye  and  Cyphers  incubators;  Magic 
and  Candee  coal  brooders;  using  gasoline  lights; 
steady  market.  A.,  Cochecton  Center  Postofiice, 
New  York. 

WANTED — To  rent,  on  buying  option,  small 
farm,  about  30  acres,  within  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  827(5,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

IF  YOU  want  a  home  farm  of  120  acres,  at  $60 
per  acre,  with  good  buildings,  on  improved 
road,  producing  four  to  five  thousand  pet- 
year,  U,  mile  to  railroad,  village,  high  school, 
etc.,  come  quick  to  EDWIN  V.  SMITH  Silver 
Springs,  X.  Y. 


WANTED— Farm  to  lease:  would  farm  on  shares 
or  would  go  in  partnership  with  hard-working 
man;  have  all  up-to-date  machinery  and  horses; 
Connecticut  or  Massachusetts  preferred.  An¬ 
swer  ADI  ERTISER  8257,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— 32-acre  farm;  22  acres  cultivated: 

balance  woodland;  short,  mild  Winters;  long, 
pleasant  Summers:  grows  two  crops  a  season: 
14  acres  in  wheat  and  rye:  abundance  fruit; 
also  grapes,  asparagus,  small  fruits;  two-story 
house,  painted  and  papered:  lawn  with  magni¬ 
ficent  shade  trees;  barn  and  outbuildings;  good 
water  from  pump  in  yard:  on  Improved  county 
road:  jnilo  to  school,  store,  depot  and  State 
road;  7  miles  from  county  seat:  sacrifice  $3,200 
on  account  accident  and  poor  health;  kodak 
photos  on  request.  Address  OWNER,  Box  02, 
Cambridge,  Dorchester  Co..  Md. 


1  M  ST’ A  I,  opportunity  for  making  money  on 
this  Southern  Connecticut  farm:  nearby  beach; 
is  not  getting  enough  milk;  house  one  and  une¬ 
qual-tor  miles  front  beach;  silo,  silo  machinery 
and  large  tools  go  with  place:  may  be  leased  for 
lernt  of  years;  rent  moderate;  terms  easy;  re¬ 
sponsible  tenants  only;  prefer  tenant  who  will 
work  out  part  of  rent:  immediate  occupancy. 
AD)  ERTISER  8242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


EXTRACTED  CLOVER  HONEY,  f.  o  b  our 
station,  fiO-lb.  can.  $12.75;  10-lb.  pail  $2  40 
Buckwheat.  00-lb.  can.  $10;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.25. 
Delivered  in  3d  postal  zone — Clover,  io  "lits  ’ 
*2.  in;  buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $2.(50;  5  lbs.  of  either’ 
$1.50.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C 
WILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 

SI  RE  POP  white  rice  corn,  year  old,  shelled.  25 
llis  prepaid  parcel  post  to  fifth  zone.  $5.00; 
bag  bds.  special  low  price  to  trade.  W  II  \T.- 
BERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


K \ I I  I  IN G  YARN — Three-ply:  guaranteed  all 
virgin  (new)  wool:  natural  color  (white);  for 
knitting  sweaters,  socks,  mittens,  etc.;  $2.75 
per  lb.:  2  lbs.  or  more  at  $2.50  per  lb.,  post¬ 
paid.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  Ooudecsport,  Pa.;-- Route  ft. 

SAUSAGE,  Homemade,  for  sale — 30e  lb  de¬ 
livered  panel  post.  ALLAN  NORTON’  \sh- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Power  sprayer,  suitable  for  20-acre 

orchard;  Friend  or  Bean.  BOX  (502,  Newtown 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

ICR  SALE — Buckeye  traction  power  ditcher; 

nearly  new.  Any  individual  or  organization 
interested  communicate  with  SENECA  POWER 
DITCHER  CO..  Hall,  N.  Y.  W 

l  (’!:  — Big  Bull  tractor,  excellent  condi¬ 

tion.  $22.1.00;  J.  I.  Case  2-bottom  plow.  $(10.00; 
tractor  manure  spreader,  nearly  new,  sioo.oo" 
Mann  power  bone  grinder,  little  used,  $25.00- 
Prairie  State  390-egg  incubator.  $40.00_  and 
.luiiTor  coal  brooder.  $20.  (Hi;  Chalmers  3-ton 
♦ruck.  $150.00.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER.  Hall, 

APPLES  FOR  SALE — 2.000  barrels  famous  Hud- 

son  Liver  Valley  apples  in  bushel  hampers, 

1  -j -bushel  boxes  or  barrels;  graded  to  suit:  in 
any  quaiitity;  woiibl  deliver  in  truck  load  lots 
\  .  B.  DLMA1.LST,  Rhiuebeck,  N.  Y. 

CHOCOLATES— Pure  honey  centers!  healthful 

and  delicious:  $1  per  pound:  money  with  or¬ 
der.  “LNDION,”  Naples,  X.  Y. 

10  R  SALE — Two  Candee  incubator  sections 
nearly  new.  J.  M.  CARROLL,  Lewiston,  Me. 

1 "'ll1.  -Vlfsilfa  ;  buy  now.  IRVING 

HAM  KINs,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.  Gen.  Del. 

WANTED— One-man  stump  puller;  latest  drum 

ttc.™  "W«:  aIso  bone  poultry  cutter. 

T-LOAD  GOLDSBOROUGH,  R.  2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 

WANTED — Eight  Standard  or  Magic  brooder 
stoves,  large  size.  IRVING  STOCK  FARM 
Friendship,  N.  Y. 

MARYLAND  OYSTERS — Fresh  from  the  salt 

water;  the  kind  you  don’t  get  from  the  stores: 
prices  lowest  possible,  prepaid:  would  exchange 
1  - m i ted  quantity  for  good  anples;  write  for  prices 
and  particulars.  WM.  LORD.  Cambridge,  Md. 

(  AXDEE  INCUBATOR,  4,200  capacity,  for  sale- 

£0,'dit,i0Ib  well  crated,  f.  o.  b„  $400. 
t.o.v  113,  Petersburg,  Va. 

MAPLE  SUGAR,  in  13-lh.  tins,  not  well  grained 
and  a  trifle  scorched.  25c  per  ]b.  fob 
Rupert,  Vt.:  remit  with  order:  will  take  back  if 
not  satisfactory,  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 

WANTED — Cyphers  incubators,  LESLIE  MOORE 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale  or  rent — Beautifully  located; 

seven  miles  from  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey, 
on  State  highway;  1(50  acres;  80  acres  tillable- 
good  soil:  10  acres  pasture;  fine  brook:  fruit 
trees:  one  acre  asparagus;  owner’s  house  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine;  also  good  tenant  house;  silo, 
two  barns,  chicken  houses,  runs,  etc.:  price 
$15,000.  Address  A.  STONE,  212  Brindley 
Avenue.  Bradley  Beach,  N.  .T. 

EQUIPPED  100-acre  farm;  2  acres  orchard,  10 
woods;  5  rooms,  barn.  etc.;,  price  $4,500,’  in¬ 
cluding  2  horses.  1  cow.  farm  implements, 
crops,  some  furniture:  cash  $1,500:  located  2 
miles  from  station  and  boat:  10  miles  Albany 
NAUM.  78  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Jerusalem  artichokes.  WILLIAM  B 
0LNEY,  Seekonk,  Mass. 

FOR  SAT.E — Fire  earloads  of  bay:  first  and  third 

class;  prices  right.  ROUSE  BROS.,  Onshore 
Pa. 

WANTED — Small,  first-class  modern  incubator; 

also  brooder;  reasonable.  MISS  E.  A  BULK- 
LEY,  Deep  River,  Bonn. 


Only  this  kind  of  heater 
will  fill  these  conditions 

The  size,  location,  exposure,  plan  and 
construction,  of  the-  above  house  allow 
the  owner  to  choose  between  hot  water, 
steam,  warm  air  or  onepipe  heaters  in 
certain  sizes.  But  his  desire  to  save 
needless  expense  limits  the  choice  to  a 
Onepipe  Heater  No.  422. 

Selecting  heating  apparatus  requires  ex¬ 
act  scientific  knowledge  and  freedom  J 
from  prejudice.  ( 

See  an  International  Dealer  or  let  our  heating 
engineers  select  the  one  best  style  and  size  of 
heater  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  your 
home.  We  make  all  modern  types  of  heaters, 
for  conditions  all  over  the  world,  so  are  widely 
experienced,  fully  competent  and  wholly  un¬ 
prejudiced. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service,  no  obligation. 

It  costs  you  nothing  but  may  save  you  hundreds 
of  dollars  and  much  inconvenience. 

Write  us  today  for  a  catalog  with 
question  blank  and  chart  which  en¬ 
ables  you  to  give  ua  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  need  to  determine 
your  requirements. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Onepipe  Heater 

Suited  to  more  homes,  stores 
and  churches  than  any 
other  one  type  of  heater. 
Economical  and  easy  to 
install  and  operate.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction 
where  installed  on  our 
recommendation. 


Hoi  W.l.r  Sloon  Ai, 

Bo.lo.  SoiUo  Furmr. 

mTERIMTIOrML 

I_J  ^  m  Adams  St..  utir.n  w .  a.  _  _  _ 


Bvtlwi 


HE/TTER 


Adams  St., 

Convenient  distributing'  points 
provided  for  prompt  shipments 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


comp/i  ny 


Ah !  These  Are  The  Beauties 

That  Bring  Real  Money! 


Look  for 
this  mark 
on  the  bag 

\ 


^riuz-tR^ 


manure:  five  tons  or  more. 
EARLE  C.  BROWN,  Oanastota,  N.  Y. 

EXCELLENT  dairy  hay,  clover  and  Timothy 
mixed,  about  equal  parts  of  each,  at  $23.50 
per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  here:  also  a  car  of  almost  pure 
timothy.  R.  C.  MACKLEY,  Brogueville,  Pa. 


1'  OR  SAT.E — New  and  used  bee  simplies:  one  to 
50  i-olonies  bees.  CHARLES  SCHIT.KE  Mata¬ 
wan.  N.  J. 


WAN!  Kl) — Three  cars  of  good  Timothy  hay,  2 
cars  o l  Alfalfa;  also  car  of  mangels  or  beets; 
state  lowest  price  f.  o.  b.  cars.  THOMAS 

J.  McDermott,  Boiieviiio,  n.  j. 

FOR  SAT.E — 8-1(5  Happy  Farmer  tractor;  used 
sixty  hours  as  demonstrator;  price  $(500.00. 
J.  E.  MCLAUGHLIN,  Skaneateles,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $3.00  per  gal. 
S.  E,  JONES.  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Incubator:  Prairie  State,  Buckeye  or 
Bine  Hen;  give  price,  size  and  guaranteed 
condition  crated  and  delivered  to  your  freight 
station.  ADVERTISER  S25S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HAY  FOR  SALE — Timothy,  Timothy  and  clovei 
also  clover  and  Alfalfa.  A.  O.  CHAIM  > 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  farms  for  sal 

Improved  large  and  small  farina,  nearby  marl 
eta,  excellent  transportation,  co-operative  o 
ganizationp,  state  roads,  community  center 
reasonable  prices.  For  information  write 

ARTHUR  W.  GILBERT,  Commissioner  Depar 
ment  ol  Agriculture,  State  House,  Boston.  Mass. 

noo»  FARMS.  30  mile  Philadelphia.  Chester  Co.  Reasoi 

U  able.  C,  t».  lleatwole,  Real  Estate,  Klmbertou,  Pi 

FARMS  AND  HOMES  in  Pelriware  where  the  climate  is  pleai 
■  ant.  the  lands  productive  nnd  prices  reasonable.  For  ii 
formation  write  STATE  BOARD  OE  AGRICULTURE.  Dover,  Delawar 
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Thorough  Se«4bed*Mal^r  for 
Either  Horses  or  Tractor 

WHETHER  the  plant  gets  the  proper  start  to 
make  it  strong  and  vigorous  depends  on  the 
seed  bed.  A  seed  bed  made  with  a  John  Deere  Syra¬ 
cuse  Spring  Tooth  Harrow  promotes  rapid  plant 
grov/th.  It  gets  you  the  big  crops. 


JOHN  DEERE 

SYRACUSE  SPHARIWWTH 


The  sharp-pointed  teeth  on 
the  Syracuse  penetrate  to  the 
depth  desired,  bring  the  lower 
soil  to  the  top,  break  it  up  and 
mix  it  thoroughly,  leaving  it  in 
a  fine,  loose,  mellow  condition. 
In  this  loose  state  it  is  well 
aerated,  warms  quickly,  and 
offers  every  inducement  to 
quick  seed-germination. 

Beside  making  a  good  seed 
bed,  the  Syracuse  does  another 
important  thing — it  destroys 
weeds.  It  tears  out  under¬ 
ground  roots  and  root  stems, 
and  kills  the  weeds  before  they 


get  a  start.  Using  the  Syra* 
cuse  thoroughly  before  plant¬ 
ing  corn  is  worth  two  cultiva¬ 
tions  after  the  corn  comes  up. 

The  Syracuse  Spring  Tooth 
Harrow  is  of  rigid  and  sub¬ 
stantial  construction  through¬ 
out.  Its  frame,  tooth-bars, 
and  teeth  are  made  of  special 
high  grade  steel.  The  teeth 
have  no  bolt  holes  to  weaken 
them. 

Any  number  of  sections  can 
be  furnished  to  meet  your 
needs.  A  special  hitch  also 
adapts  this  tool  for  tractor  use. 


W rite  today  for  a  booklet  describing  tbese  harrows.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Package  SH737. 


JOHN^DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  3Y  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


'  $3.25  BOX^ 

guaranteed  to  glv* 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet!^ 


'MINERAtt? 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

, AGENTS 
I  WANTED 

niNEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEOt  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cai 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Mo 
back  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommen 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breed 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  P 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  wr 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  H-9,  Newport, 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


—  - - — — 

“Let’s  Do  It  Ourselves” 

Farmers  Should  Loan  to  Farmers 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  estimates  that  New  York  State 
farmers  and  country  people  sent  away  from  rural  communities 
at  least  $40,000,000  last  year  for  “wildcat”  and  outside  invest¬ 
ments.  Aud  at  the  same  time  New  York  State  farmers  are 
being  hampered  by  lack  of  sufficient  working  capital.  Why 
should  farmers  not  loan  to  farmers?  “Let's  do  it  ourselves.” 

The  Farmers  Fund,  Inc.,  has  loaned  money  for  productive 
purposes  to  more  than  15,000  New  York  State  farmers.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  applications  are  being  held  up  for  lack  of  funds.  We 
invite  you  to  co-operate  with  us  in  furnishing  these  deserving 
farmers  with  the  money  they  need. 

You  can  buy  our  one-year  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Notes  for 
$100,  $500,  $1,000  and  $5,000.  We  pay  you  5 %%  interest  and 
give  you  ample  security.  A  postal  will  bring  full  particulars. 


FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 


Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pasture  and  Bam  Notes 


Bedding. — The  longer  I  have  to  do 
with  cattle  the  more  of  a  convert  I  be¬ 
come  to  using  plenty  of  bedding.  I  had 
occasion  recently  to  visit  the  farm  of  a 
neighbor  who  ordinarily  would  he  con¬ 
sidered  rather  a  poor  caretaker,  yet  this 
man  raises  lots  of  straw  and  uses  it 
freely.  His  young  stock  and  some  of  his 
cows  were  running  in  open  sheds,  with 
little  or  no  protection  from  the  weather, 
and  with  no  grain  ration.  They  were 
plentifully  bedded,  however,  with  clean, 
dry  straw,  and  I  do  not  recall  having 
seen  a  bunch  of  cattle  that  looked  more 
contented  or  in  better  condition.  Just 
how  much  the  bedding  counted  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  always  seems  to  me  that  the 
animal  with  a  warm,  dry  bed  has  a  big 
advantage  over  the  one  that  lies  on  a 
bare,  wet  floor. 

Exercise  for  Dairy  Cows. — We  like 
to  let  all  of  our  dairy  cows  out  once  each 
day.  The  nicest  time  to  do  this  is  around 
noon,  or  in  the  afternoon,  as  it  is  usually 
warmer  at  those  times.  We  do  not  do  it 
at  these  times,  as  we  are  convinced  that 
a  Winter  dairy  has  to  be  kept  quiet  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  if  it  is  going  to 
make  milk.  Accordingly  we  follow  the 
practice  of  letting  everything  out  right 
after  breakfast,  except  on  very  bad  days, 
while  the  barns  are  being  cleaned.  Then 
we  put  them  back  in  and  finish  up  our 
work  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  feel 
that  we  ought  to  be  out  of  the  barn  by 
9  or!)  :30,  and  not  go  back  until  three  or 
four  o’clock.  When  we  are  successful  in 
doing  this  a  peek  in  at  the  window  will 


sight  for  a  true  dairyman. 

Feed  Prices. — In  our  community  re¬ 
tail  feed  prices  have  lagged  far  behind 
wholesale  reductions.  Apparently  our 
dealers  followed  the  market  up,  and  now 
after  having  arrived  at  the  top  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  leave.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago 
we  were  paying  $70  a  ton  for  oilmeal  at 
retail,  when  the  G.  L.  F.  Fxehange  de¬ 
livered  price  quotations  to  our  station  at 
$46.  A  few  neighbors  in  one  section  of 
the  town  got  in  a  couple  of  cars  of  this 
G.  L.  F.  Exchange  feed  and  immediately 
local  retail  prices  took  a  tumble.  The 
G.  L.  F.  feed  department  is  giving  excel¬ 
lent  service,  and  a  man  or  two  in  every 
community  should  get  their  quotations  as 
a  check  on  the  operations  of  the  local 
dealers. 

The  Price  of  Cows. — I  have  never 
been  strong  for  theoretical  inventory.  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  valuations  that 
a  man  put  on  his  stuff  depended  partly 
upon  the  condition  of  his  digestion.  This 
year  a  theoretical  inventory  would  show 
the  same  cows  that  we  were  milking  last 
year  at  this  time  to  be  worth  at  least  50 
per  cent  less  than  they  were  then,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  look  at  it  this  way. 
As  long  as  we  farm  it  we  have  to  have  a 
dairy.  We  know  that  our  dairy  today 
is  a  little  improved  over  what  it  was  a 
year  ago,  even  though  it  wouldn’t  sell  for 
half  as  much. 

Husking  Corn. — This  year  we  are 
husking  our  surplus  silo  corn  with  a 
power  busker  and  shredder.  We  will 
have  in  all  about  500  bushels  of  ears  and 
a  great  big  pile  of  shredded  cornstalks. 
These  shredded  stalks  are  something  of 
a  problem.  They  are  not  dry  enough  so 
that  they  are  going  to  keep  without  mold¬ 
ing.  I  doubt  if  we  can  offord  to  feed 
them  to  our  dairy  or  growing  young  stock. 
The  only  use  that  is  left  for  them  is  for 
bedding.  Thus  all  we  get  off  the  piece  of 
corn  is  the  ears.  From  a  strictly  dairy¬ 
ing  point  of  view  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
we  would  have  been  better  off  to  put  up 
another  cheap  silo  and  fill  it. 

DAIRYMAN. 


Carrots  for  Sheep 

All  practical  shepherds  have  learned 
from  experience  that  sheep,  and  especially 
ewes  in  lamb,  must  be  supplied  with  suc¬ 
culent  or  laxative  feed  if  they  are  to 
thrive  well  in  Winter.  Constipation, 
from  excessive  feeding  of  coarse,  dry, 
bulky  roughage  in  the  absence  of  feed 
that  regulates  the  bowels,  and  when  ex¬ 
ercise  is  restricted,  kills  thousands  of 
sheep  each  Winter  and  early  Spring.  As 


a  preventive  of  such  a  condition  2  lbs.  of 
roots  or  sound  corn  silage  should  be  fed 
daily  to  each  adult  sheep.  Outdoor  exer¬ 
cise  also  should  be  given  by  making  the 
ewes  walk  to  and  from  a  distant  field  on 
which  the  day’s  supply  of  clover  or 
Alfalfa  has  been  scattered  over  a  wide 
surface.  Roads  will  have  to  be  opened 
with  a  snow  plow  to  make  such  walks 
possible  when  snow  is  deep.  Three  or 
four  miles  of  walking  exercise  daily  will 
keep  ewes  in  healthy,  muscular  condition, 
and  roots,  or  silage  aud  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay  prevent  constipation.  Wheat  bran  is 
another  excellent  food,  mixed  with  whole 
oats,  to  keep  the  bowels  in  proper  work¬ 
ing  order. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  shepherds  to 
learn  that  carrots  are  excellent  feed  for 
sheep.  We  mentioned  this  to  an  old 
experienced  sheepman  the  other  day,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  never  thought  of  car¬ 
rots  in  that  connection,  but  liked  vege¬ 
tables  for  his  sheep,  although  he  disliked 
the  hand  hoeing  necessary  in  their  pro¬ 
duction.  That,  of  course,  is  a  serious  ob¬ 
jection,  but  wherever  help  is  not  too 
scarce  and  high  priced,  roots  should  form 
a  part  of  the  sheep’s  ration,  and  we  would 
especially  recommend  the  feeding  of  white 
Belgian  carrots. 

The  value  of  these  carrots  for  sheep 
feeding  was  first  brought  to  our  attention 
by  mention  of  some  sheep  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  in  a  little  Old  Country  book  on 
sheep.  It  stated  that  a  Mr.  Blundell  of 
Southampton,  England,  having  noted  the 
great  value  of  Belgian  carrots  for  the 
feeding  of  horses  and  pigs,  decided  to  try 
them  as  a  feed  for  early  lambs,  in  eom- 
with  Swedish  turnips  (ruta¬ 
bagas).  He  cut  up  the  carrots  with  a 
slicing  machine  and  placed  them  in 
troughs,  side  by  side  with  troughs  of  cut 
turnips,  and  soon  noticed  that  the  lambs 
ate  no  turnips  as  long  as  the  carrots  were 
available. 

So  well  was  he  pleased  with  the  effect 
of  carrots  in  this  preliminary  trial  that 
he  next  experimented  with  100  lambs,  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  oilcake  and  peas 
consumed  by  them  when  fed  carrots,  as 
compared  with  the  quantities  eaten  in 
previous  seasons  when  turnips  were  fed. 
It  had  been  his  experience  that  100  lambs, 
when  allowed  as  much  as  they  could  eat, 
in  addition  to  turnips,  consumed  on  an 
average  four  gallons  of  peas  and  26  lbs. 
of  oilcake  per  day,  for  a  period  of  nine 
weeks,  commencing  at  five  weeks  old,  be¬ 
ing  at  that  age  fit  for  sale.  To  his  sur¬ 
prise.  the  100  lambs  fed  cut  carrots  in¬ 
stead  of  turnips  and  the  usual  allowance 
of  hay.  only  consumed  two  gallons  of  peas 
and  14  lbs.  of  oilcake  per  day. 

His  experiments  showed  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  from  feeding  lambs  with 
carrots  consisted  in  the  saving  of  one- 
half  the  cost  of  oilcake  and  peas,  and  in 
the  animals  being  fit  for  the  butcher  ear¬ 
lier.  and  attaining  a  greater  weight  and 
better  quality  at  a  given  age,  than  when 
fed  on  any  other  root.  The  lambs  of  this 
experiment  were  the  fattest  and  heaviest 
at  their  age  of  any  turned  off  in  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  20  years. 

Stock  carrots  contain  about  12  per  cent 
of  dry  matter,  of  which  the  greatest  por¬ 
tion  is  easily  digested  sugar  (sucrose  and 
glucose).  With  proper  cultivation,  on 
suitable  soil,  20  tons  to  the  acre  is  not 
an  unusual  crop,  and  greater  yields  are 
possible.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  these 
roots  will  be  given  a  feeding  trial,  not 
only  by  the  experiment  stations,  but  by 
some  of  our  readers  who  fit  lambs  for  the 
butcher.  a.  s.  Alexander,  m.  c.  d. 


Lame  Pig 

We  have  a  pig  about  six  months  old 
that  is  lame  in  hind  leg.  just  below  gam¬ 
brel  joint;  it  is  swollen  and  looks  pur¬ 
ple.  Was  lame  in  early  Fall,  then 
seemed  all  right,  but  now  is  lame  by 
spells  again.  Is  there  any  danger  in 
using  for  pork?  m.  s. 

New  York. 

If  the  pig  is  in  fit  condition  for  slaugh¬ 
ter.  that  should  be  done.  We  do  not 
think  anything  serious  enough  will  be 
found  after  death  to  prevent  use  of  th 
meat,  but  it  always  is  well  to  examine 
for  tuberculosis.  The  trouble  mentioned 
in  all  probability  is  merely  slight  chap¬ 
ping  or  inflammation  of  the  skin  (ery¬ 
thema).  due  to  wet  and  possibly  to  filth 
in  the  pen  or  yard.  a. s.  a. 


sometimes  show  every  cow  in  a  string 
lying  down  and  chewing  her  cud  con¬ 
tentedly.  There  is  no  more  inspiring  parison 
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Plan  for  more  profit 

THE  most  important  job  the  farmer  has  today  is  to  grow  his  crops 
at  the  lowest  cost  per  bushel  or  per  pound. 

The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  secure  more  bushels  of  corn,  more  pounds 
of  truck,  etc.,  per  acre  and  per  man. 

Good  seed  and  proper  tillage  are  necessary,  but  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  yields,  the  best  quality,  and  hence  the  most  profit,  the  right  kind 
of  available  plant  food  must  be  supplied. 

Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  furnish  available  plant  food  from  sources 
that  feed  the  crop  from  seeding  to  maturity. 

Don’t  figure  on  the  increased  yield  alone  for  your  profit.  The  better 
quality  crops,  due  to  the  use  of  fertilizer,  often  pays  the  entire  fertilizer 
bill.  The  better  “catch”  and  bigger  yield  of  clover  is  often  worth  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  applied  to  the  nurse  crop. 

Liberal  applications  insure  biggest  crops  of  best  quality. 

The  Red  Steer  on  the  bag  is  a  guarantee  of  highest  quality. 

Order  now  from  the  Swift  dealer  or  from  our  nearest  Sales  Division. 

Swift  &  Company,  Dept.  2 

(Fertilizer  Works) 

Baltimore,  Md.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Get  the  most  for  your  money 

Experiment  stations  urge  the  use  of  high 
analysis  fertilizers,  because  such  ferti¬ 
lizers  furnish  plant  food  to  the  farmer 
at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound. 

Your  cost  of  producing  a  crop  and  our 
cost  of  manufacturing  a  fertilizer  are 
comparable.  You  have  a  certain  fixed 
expense  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  crop 
and  we  have  a  certain  fixed  expense  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  analysis  of  the  fertilizer. 
When  we  increase  the  amount  of  plant 
food  in  a  ton  of  fertilizer  the  extra  plant 
food  is  free  of  expense  for  bags,  freight 
and  labor  and  you  get  the  advantage  of 
our  saving. 

Buy  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  con¬ 
taining  14%  or  more  of  plant  food  and 
thus  secure  high  grade  plant  food  at 
the  lowest  cost. 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

ROCHESTER 

Wheat,  bu,  $1.75  to  $1.80;  corn,  bu., 
shelled,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  oats,  white,  bn., 
50e.  ;  rye,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.45. 

Hay,  ton,  $28  to  $30 ;  straw,  ton.  $17. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  16  to  24c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  12  to  ISc;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  18  to  25c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  14 
to  15c;  heavy,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
18  to  20c ;  mutton,  lb..  12  to  10c ;  veal,  lb., 
20  to  25c. 

Live  fowls,  lb.,  32  to  34c;  live  roosters, 
lb.,  32  to  34c;  live  broilers,  lb.,  32c;  live 
ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  live  geese,  lb.,  28  to 
30c ;  live  turkeys,  lb..  55  to  60c ;  eggs.  75 
to  80c. 

Apples,  per  100  lbs  .  King,  $1  to  $1  25  ; 
Greening,  80  to  90c;  Baldwin,  90c  to  $1  ; 
Spy.  $1  to  $1.25;  apples,  best,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  pears,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Beets,  bu..  60  to  75c;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  cabbage,  ton.  $7  to  $8 ; 
per  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3;  per  doz.  heads, 
40  to  50c;  carrots,  bu..  (55  to  75c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  50  to  (!()<• ;  lettuce,  head, 
doz..  $1  to  $1.25;  common,  per  doz..  40 
to  50c;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
35c;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  50  to  60c:  potatoes, 
bu.,  85  to  90c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  turnips,  bu., 
55  to  75c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches. 
45  to  50c ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40 
to  50c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  Jbs..  medi¬ 
um,  $3.50 ;  red  marrow,  $5.50 ;  white 
marrow,  $0;  red  kidney,  $6.50;  white 
kidney,  $10;  pea.  $3.50;  yellow  eye,  $7; 
imperials,  $8. 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Beef.  lb..  10  to  28c:  hamburg.  lb..  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  32c;  mutton,  lb..  12  to 
25c ;  sausage,  lb..  25c ;  roasting  pigs.  lb.. 
25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  23c;  veal  chops,  lb.. 
32c;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  35c;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb..  35c. 

Live  poultry,  fowls,  heavy,  lb..  30  to 
32c;  chickens,  heavy,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  old 
roosters,  lb..  22c;  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
geese,  lb..  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  36c. 

Dressed  poultry,  fowls,  heavy,  lb..  40c: 
light,  lb.,  38c;  roasting  chickens,  lb..  40c; 
broilers,  lb..  50c;  turkeys,  lb.,  55c;  geese, 
lb  .  42c  ;  ducks,  lb.,  42c. 

Eggs,  extra,  large  white,  80c;  large 
1  'owns.  80c;  fresh  mixed  colors,  medium, 
75c;  duck  eggs,  95c;  milk,  qt.._10c:  but¬ 
termilk,  qt..  6c;  skim-milk._qt.,  5c  ;  cheese, 
whole  milk  cream,  lb..  35c;  skim.  17c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb..  10c;  pimento,  15c; 
creamery  butter,  fancy  prints^  56c ;  dairy 
butter,  lb..  55c;  in  jars,  lb..  55c. 

Apples,  large,  bu.,  Baldwin.  $1.20;  Fall 
Pipnin,  95c;  Greening,  $1.25;  King, 
8150:  Wolf  River.  $1.50:  Ben  Davis, 

$1  :  Spy.  $1.50;  other  varieties.  50c  to 
$1.25;  p«ars.  Keifer.  bu..  $1.75;  small  va¬ 
rieties,  $160;  dried  apples,  lb..  12 %e; 
citrons,  each,  10  to  15c;  cranberries,  qt.. 
19c 

Beans,  dry,  lb..  7c;  beets,  bu..  $1.15; 
cabbage,  lb.,  white.  1  c ;  red,  2c;  carrots, 
bu..  $1.15;  cauliflower,  best,  lb..  10c:  or¬ 
dinary,  lb..  9c;  celery,  best,  bunch.  10c: 
eggplant,  best.  each.  15c;  medium.  10c; 
horseradish  roots,  bunch.  20c;  lettuce, 
large  heads,  10c;  onions,  green,  bunch.  5c; 
dry.  bu.,  $1  ;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.40;  pota¬ 
toes.  large  white,  bu..  $1.30;  medium 
mixed  $1.25;  small.  90c;  pumpkins,  each, 
10  to  25c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c;  radishes,  large 
white,  bunch.  6c;  round  red.  5c;  sauer¬ 
kraut.  qt..  15c:  spinach,  peck.  30c:  Hub- 
hard  squash,  lb..  3c;  turnips,  rutabaga, 
bu  .  85c;  red  top.  bu..  75c. 

Honey,  clover  extracted,  lb..  20c:  card. 
30c:  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  10c;  on  cob.  8c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb..  5c :  chestnuts,  bu., 
$9:  black  walnuts,  bu..  $2.50:  butternuts, 
bu.,  $2;  hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $5.50. 

SYRACUSE  PtTRI.IC  MARKET 

Reef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  10c;  medium, 
9c;  lamb.  lb..  20  to  25c:  live  pigs,  each, 
$3.50  to  $4;  small  dressed  pigs.  lb..  20c; 
pork,  light,  lb..  16  to  17c;  heavy,  lb..  14c; 
veal,  prime,  lb..  20c;  common,  17c;  sau¬ 
sage.  lb..  25  to  30c. 

Ducks,  live.  lb..  33c;  dressed,  lb..  _05e ; 
live  chickens,  lb..  35  to  40c;  dressed.  50  to 
60c;  fowls,  live.  lb..  35  to  40c;  dressed, 
lb..  50  to  60c;  turkeys,  live.  65c ^  dressed, 
lb..  75  to  90c;  geese,  live,  lb..  35  to  40c; 
dressed.  55  to  60c;  guinea  hens.  live,  pair, 
$1  25;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Butter,  lb..  65  to  75c;  eggs.  85  to  90c; 
duck  eggs.  $1  ;  honey,  lb..  40c  ;  per  cap, 
25  »o  35c;  extracted,  qt..  75c  to  $1. 

Dalian  cheese,  lb..  70c;  cider,  gal..  25 
to  30c. 

Annies,  bu  .  50c  to  $1  ;  pears,  $2.50  to 
$3  :  hickory  nuts,  bu.,  $3 

Tb*jns.  dry,  bu..  $4  to  $5;  per  qt..  12  to 
25c:  beets,  bu..  60  to  75c;  cabbage,  doz. 
beads.  40c;  per  100.  $3:  cabbage,  red. 
doz  .  $1  :  curly,  per  doz..  95c :  carrots,  bu  . 
60c  •  celery  hearts,  doz..  90c :  stalks.  65 
to  75c:  endive,  per  doz..  50c:  garlic,  lb, 
25c:  horseradish  roots,  bunch.  10c:  let¬ 
tuce.  leaf,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.75:  Boston, 
doz  50  to  75c;  onions,  bu..  50  to  75c; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  50c:  parsnips,  bn. 
$1  :  ’  opeorn.  bu..  75c;  pumpkins,  each.  10 
to  15c;  potatoes,  bu..  50c  to  $1.10;  rnta- 
bfleas.  bu..  60  to  75c;  sage,  lb..  10c; 
sa icM'kraut.  lb.  5c;  turnips,  bu..  50c; 
Hubbard  squash,  bu..  75c;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters.  doz.  bunches.  60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $2$  to  $30;  hay,  No. 
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1,  $28  to  $30;  No.  2.  $23  to  $25;  No.  3, 
$20;  Timothy.  $28  to  $30;  straw,  rye,  ton, 
$13 ;  wheat.  $15. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Changes  in  produce  market  prices  for 
the  week  are  slight.  The  open  weather 
makes  it  easy  to  handle  the  stuff,  so  that 
the  advance  of  the  season  is  not  noticed. 
Besides,  the  reports  of  Southern  early 
crops  are  favorable  to  a  good  yield. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  lower — Creamery,  49  to  59c; 
dairy,  40  to  52c;  crocks,  32  to  50c;  com¬ 
mon,  22  to  28c.  Cheese,  quiet— Daisies, 
and  longhorns.  26  to  30c;  flats,  25  to  29c. 
Eggs,  unsettled,  on  heavy  receipts — Hen¬ 
nery.  68  to  72c  ;  State  and  Western,  66 
to  67c;  storage,  62  to  65e. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet — Turkeys.  52  to 
60c;  fowl.  32  to  38c;  chickens.  32  to  37c: 
old  roosters.  27  to  28c;  ducks,  38  to 
42c;  geese.  28  to  34c.  Live  poultry,  light 
receipts  and  demand — Turkeys.  50  to 
55c;  fowl  and  chickens.  32  to  38c ;  old 
roosters,  25  to  26c;  ducks,  38  to  40c; 
geese,  28  to  30c.  Rabbits,  steady — .Tacks, 
pair,  $1  to  $1.25;  cottontails,  40  to  60c. 

BERRIES  AND  GRAPES 

Strawberries,  steady- — Florida,  qt..  75 
to  80c.  Cranberries,  dull — Cape  Cod. 
bbl.,  $16  to  $17.  Grapes,  steady — Cali¬ 
fornia  Emperors,  keg,  $7  to  $7.50. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  easy — McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  Kings.  Spitzenburgs,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Wealthy.  Fameuse,  Spy.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Greenings.  Baldwins,  75c  to  $1  :  common, 
40  to  60c.  Potatoes,  dull  and  weak — 
Fancy  white,  bu..  $1  to  $1.20;  seconds. 
50  to  60c;  sweets,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  weak — Kidney,  owt..  $9.50  to 
$11 ;  marrow,  $9  to  $10;  pea  and  medium, 
$5  to  $6.  Onions,  weak — Home-grown, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  State  and  Western, 
owl .  75c  to  $1  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady;  light  demand — 
Beets,  bu..  70  to  90c;  carrots.  50  to  80c; 
cauliflower.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  parsnips.  $1 
to  $1.25;  spinach.  Texas.  $1  25  to  $1.50; 
turnips,  white.  90c  to  $1.25;  yellow.  60 
to  90c;  beets,  Florida,  doz.  bunches.  $1 
to  $1.25;  carrots.  40  to  50c;  parsley.  60 
to  95c;  radishes.  30  to  35c;  cabbage, 
white.  100  heads.  $3  to  $4.50;  red.  $5  t<> 
$6 ;  Savoy.  $6  to  $7 ;  celery,  buneh.  30 
to  80c;  cueumbers,  doz..  $6  to  $7  ;  endive, 
Louisiana,  bbl..  $6  to  $6  50;  lettuce,  box. 
40  to  50c;  peppers.  $7.50  to  $7.75; 
squash,  owt..  $4  to  $-150;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  10-lb.  basket.  $3  to  $4. 

SWEETS — NUTS 

Honey,  du'l — Light  comb.  32  to  38c ; 
dark.  28  to  30c  Nuts,  steady — Butter¬ 
nuts,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  black  walnuts,  lb., 
5  to  7c.  Maple  products,  quiet — Sugar, 
lb..  30  to  38c;  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

PEED 

Hay.  quiet — Bulk  Timothy.  $28  to  $30; 
clover  mixed.  $25  to  $27.  Wheat  bran, 
unchanged— Ton.  carlots.  $32  50;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $30.50;  red  dog.  $42.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $37.75;  oilmeal,  $40;  hominy. 
$37.50;  gluten.  $52.50;  oat  feed.  $17.50; 
rye  middlings.  $31.  J.  w.  c. 


Poston  Wholesale  Markets 

RUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  55  to  57c:  common  to 
good.  46  to  52c;  dairv,  30  to  40c;  storage. 
45  to  50c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby.  74  to  75c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice.  65  to  70c;  storage,  57 
to  61c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  35  to  38c;  chickens,  34  to  36c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best.  55  to  58c;  good  to  choice. 
45  to  50c*;  chickens.  43  to  45c;  fowls.  30 
to  40c ;  ducks,  33  to  36c  :  geese,  30  to  40c. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $5.50; 
Greenings,  $3  to  $4 ;  Spy.  $3.50  to  $5. 
Cranberries,  bbl..  $15  to  $17.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  60  to  70c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lbs  .  $1.85  to  $2.10;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Oipons.  100  lbs  .  $1  to  $1.75:  cabbage, 
bbl..  $1  25  to  $1.50:  celery,  bu.  box.  $1.50 
to  $5;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  15  to  50c:  spin¬ 
ach.  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  $1  50:  squash,  tou. 
$80  to  $1.20:  carrots,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to 
$2;  turnips,  bu.  box.  50c  to  $1:  radishes, 
bu.  box.  $1.75  to  $2:  Brussels  sprouts, 
ct .  10  to  18c;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb., 
20  to  60c*. 

IT  AY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy.  $38  to  840:  No.  2.  $35 
to  $36;  Vo.  3.  826  to  $28;  clover  mixed. 
834  to  89.7 :  rye  straw.  $26  to  $27 ;  oat 
straw,  $18  to  $19. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best,  59  to  60c ;  common  to  good,  tub, 
56  to  58c;  rolls,  45  to  48c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  74  to  75c;  gathered,  04 
to  70c;  storage,  60  to  62c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens.  25  to  30c;  chickens,  30  to  32c; 
roosters.  20  to  21c;  ducks.  36  to  40c; 
geese,  35  to  40c ;  turkeys,  5S  to  60c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens.  40  to  45c;  roosters.  28  to  30c; 
broilers.  45  to  50c;  ducks,  45  to  50c; 
turkeys,  65  to  70c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  $4.50  to  $5.50;  cranber¬ 
ries.  bbl..  $12  to  $11  ;  strawberries,  qt., 
65  to  75c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  150  lbs..  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50:  cabbage, 
ton.  $10  to  $20;  onions.  100  lbs.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $30  to  $30.50;  No.  2, 
$27  to  $28;  clover  mixed,  $28  to  $28.50. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery.  58  to  60c ;  good  to 
choice.  50  to  55c;  lower  grades,  35  to 
45c;  ladles,  25  to  30c ;  packing  stock, 
15  to  22c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  OS  to  70c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  60  to  66c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  30  to-  34c;  roosters.  23  to 
25c:  fowls.  28  to  36c-;  ducks.  36  to  40c; 
gppse,  28  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  55  to  60c;  fowls,  32  to  36c; 
chickens.  32  to  37c;  ducks,  30  to  40c* ; 
geese,  30  to  32c. 

FRUITS 

Apples.,  bbl.,  $2  50  to  $5.50;  cranber¬ 
ries,  bbl.,  $12  to  $17. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  ewt.,  $1.50  to  $1.90;  %-bu. 
basket,  25  to  70<- ;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket.  -81  to  $1.25  ;  onions.  100  lbs.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  carrots,  bbl.,  $2  to  $4. 

nAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  2.  $26  to  $27;  No.  3.  $24 
to  $25;  sample,  $21  to  $23;  clover  mixed. 
$22  to  $26;  straw,  rye,  $19  to  $21; 
wheat.  $16  to  $16  50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  13,  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
January  is  $3.18  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles 
from  the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs. 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  lb .  54  @  55 

Good  to  Choice  . *.....  50  @  53 

Lower  Grades .  34  @  44 

City  made .  20  <3  28 

Dairy,  best  . 51  <8  52 

Common  to  (rood  .  35  @  45 

PackliiR  Stock .  15  (8  22 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  23  @  28Mj 

Good  to  oholce .  24  id  26 

Skims,  bent .  13  @  20 

Fair  to  good .  II  it  16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  oholce  to  funoy .  76  it  77 

Medium  tokood  .  70  it  75 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  73  <8  74 

Common  to  Rood .  65  @  70 

Gathered,  best,  white .  74  @  75 

Medium  to  coon,  mixed  colors  ...  66  <8  72 

T.nwop  prftopc . 50  @  55 

StoraRp.  best .  58  (8  62 

Common  to  good .  38  it  45 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steer* .  9  00  @10  40 

Ball*  .  6  00  @  7  75 

Cows....; .  3  00  @6  50 

Calves,  prime  real.  100  lb* .  14  00  @17  50 

Calls .  9  00  @10  00 

Hogs . 11  00  @13  75 

Sheep.  100  lb* .  4  00  @  4  50 

Lambs  .  9  On  @12  50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls.  36  to 
42c;  chickens.  30  to  36c;  roosters.  20  to 
22c;  ducks.  36  t<>  42c;  geese,  28  to  36c; 
turkeys,  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  55  @  60 

Com.  to  good .  40  @  54 

Chickens  choice  lb .  43  @  44 

Fair  to  Good .  35  @  40 

Fowls .  35  @  39 

Roosters .  22  @  25 

Ducks  .  35  @  40 

Squabs,  doz .  .  4  06  @1100 

Geese . . .  25  <a  34 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
Sales  are  reported  at :  Calves,  choice, 
26  to  27c;  common  to  good.  16  to  20c; 
pork.  109  to  150  lbs.  each.  15  to  16c; 
heavier.  10  to  14c:  50  to  100  lbs.  each. 
15  to  19c:  roasting  pigs.  10  to  15  lbs..  35 
to  40c:  16  to  20  lbs..  25  to  31c*.  Rabbits 
from  the  West  have  brought  25  ti>  35c 
per  pair  for  cottontails  and  50c  to  $1  per 
pair  for  jacks. 


BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lb* .  .8  75  @9  00 

Pea .  4  75  &  5  no 

Medium  . 550  @  575 

Keel  Kidney  .  9  25  @  9  50 

White  Kidney .  15  50  »  10  00 

Yellow  Eye .  9  50  @It  00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Greening . . . 

York . 

King . . 

bu.  bkt . 

Pears,  bbl .  . 

Cranberries,  bbl  . 

Strawberries,  qt . . 


3  50  @  5  00 
3  50  lit  5  00 
3  00  in.  5  00 
3  00  @6  50 
75  «t  1  25 
3  00  ©  3  50 
9  00  @16  00 
50  @  60 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  165  lbs . 3  75  @  4  25 

Jersey.  150  lbs .  2  50  @  3  00 

Maine.  180  lbs .  3  50  @3  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  |  00  @  2  00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  10  @  20 

Beets,  bbl . 2  0(»  @  2  50 

Cabbage,  ton .  12  00  @25  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  75  <a,  j  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @  2  25 

Onions.  100  lbs .  ]  00  1  50 

Squash,  bbl . 2  00  @  3  50 

Egg  Plants,  bn .  300  @  7  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 1  50  @  2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  3  00  ®  6  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  3  00  @7  00 

Peppers,  bu .  3  50  @  4  50 

Romaine.  bu .  1  00  @  125 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  @  «o 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  25  @  3  50 

Cel  ry.  Large  crate .  2  00  @3  50 

Kale,  bbl .  .  75  @  1  25 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No  1.  ton .  3300  @34  00 

No- 2 .  ..31  00  @32  00 

No.  3  ...28  00  @29  00 

Shipping .  25  00  @27  Oil 

Clover.  M  i  red .  •>«  00  <0  32  60 

Straw.  Rye  . 19011  @19  60 

Oat  and  wheat . 1700  @18  00 


GRAIN 

_  Cush  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat.  No.  2  red.  $2.12;  corn. 
N<*.  2  yellow.  94c;  oats,  No.  2.  while, 
60c;  rye.  $1.89;  barley,  95c. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

Prices  quoted  at  New  York  on  country 
slaughter  steer  hides  are  11  to  12c;  cowt 
and  bulls,  7  to  9c.  Horsehides  have*  sold 
from  $2.75  to  $3.50  each.  Country 
slaughter  calfskins,  from  9  to  12  lbs, 
$1.75  to  $1.95;  lighter,  $1  to  $1.50. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . 

_ 8.63 

to 

$  64 

Fair  to  good . 

. 60 

to 

.62 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores.. 

.12 

Bottled.  Grade  A . 

.21 

Certified  . 

OR 

Heavy  cream.  *4  pint. 

.  . 

•  .30 

Cheese,  lb  . 

. 45 

to 

no 

Eggs — Best  . . 

. 80 

to 

.90 

Fair  to  good . 

. 65 

to 

.75 

Fowls  . 

. 42 

to 

,r*f  * 

Turkevs  . 

. 52 

to 

.55 

Chickens  . f . 

. 15 

to 

no 

Lamb  ebons  . 

to 

to 

.65 

.04 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

January  17-22 — Fanners’  Week.  West 
Virginia  University.  Morgantown.  W.  Ya. 

January  17-27 — West  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

January  18-19 — -New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  Albany. 

January  18-22 — Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Poultry  Show.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

January  21-26 — Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Exposition.  Hart¬ 
ford. 

January  22-29  —  National  Western 
Stock  Show.  Denver.  Pol. 

January  24-28  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Show.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

January  25-27  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Association.  Harrisburg.  Pa 

January  29 — American  Cranberry 
Growers’  Association.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

January  31  -February  4 — -Farmers’ 
Week.  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus. 
O. 

January  31  -  February  1  Farmers’ 
Week  and  Potato  Show.  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Lansing.  Mich. 

February  1-2 — Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Columbus.  O. 

February  1-4  —  New  York  State 
Grange.  Utica.  N.  Y. 

February  1-3  —  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Columbus.  ( ». 

February  7-12 — Sixth  Annual  National 
Tractor  Slioiv.  Columbus.  O. 

February  14-19 — Farmers’  Week.  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y 

January  3-February  25 — Short  courses 
in  Agriculture.  Home  Economics.  Ice 
Cream  Making.  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

January  28 — Holsteins.  Pennsylvania 
State  Sale.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

March  29-39 — Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Co..  Watertown,  Wis.  F. 
Darcey,  secretary. 

May  9  —  Holsteins.  Brown  County 

Holstein  Breeders'  Sale  at  De  Pere.  We  . 

May  17 — Holsteins  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 

stein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis.  Wis. 
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SILOS 


SEND  for  the  Globe  Catalog 
now  and  learn  why  the  Globe 
Silo  so  quickly  earned  an  en- 
viable  reputation. 

One  reason  is  its  extension  roof 
which  enabled  owners  to  use 
•very  foot  of  silo  they  paid  for. 
A  few  feet  of  an  extra,  scientifi¬ 
cally  built  roof  made  a  full  silo 
possible,  after  silage  settled. 

Write  today  for  catalog,  prices  and 
special  discounts  on  early  orders. 

Good  agents  can  have  open 
territory. 

Globe  Silo  Co. 

2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


m 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 

You  can  easily  rebuild  your 
old  broken-down  stave  silo 
intofa  new,  permanent  Craine 
the  handsomest,  strongest 
silo  made — and  save  half  the 
cost  of  a  new  silo.  The  Craine 
is  a  great  economy  because  its 
moderate  first  cost  is  its  only 
cost  for  many  years.  The  inner 
wall  is  of  upright  staves, 
closely  fitted.  Then  comes  a 
wall  of  Silafelt — waterproof, 
airproof,  frost-fighting.  Out¬ 
side  is  the  spiral  smooth-finish 
Crainelox  covering  that  winds 
to  the  top — protecting  and 
reinforcing  every  square  inch. 

No  hoops,  no  repairs — your  silage 
is  better,  your  investment  is  safer, 
your  work  and  anxiety  are  reduced. 

Ask  for  full  particulars  of  new  or 
renewed  silos.  Write  today  for 
literature  and  agency  terms. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


^BSOPS'NE 


STOPS 
\LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb, -Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

•r  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC..  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Malt. 


Stringhalt 

I  have  a  large  mare  that  has  string- 
halt  in  right  hind  leg.  I  thought  she 
would  make  a  good  brood  mare.  She  has 
a  nice  colt  five  months  old.  and  is  in  foal 
again.  Will  the  colts  be  like  her  or  not? 

New  Jersey.  A.  j.  a. 

The  tendency  to  stringhalt  is  consid¬ 
ered  hereditary  by  many  horsemen,  and 
the  stallion  laws  of  some  States  dis¬ 
qualify  sires  affected  with  the  disease. 
Stringhalt  may,  however,  be  really  an 
accidental  condition,  due  to  sprain  of 
muscles  and  injury  of  nerves.  Where 
that  is  the  case  and  even  where  thore  is 
no  history  of  an  injury  an  operation 
termed  peroneal  tenotomy,  or  severing  of 
the  peroneal  tendon  which  is  found  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
hock  joint,  often  proves  remedial.  The 
good  effects  of  the  operation  may  not 
appear  for  a  month  or  mere  after  healing 
of  the  wound.  The  operation  can  only 
be  performed  by  a  trained  surgeon,  and 
is  well  worth  trying  in  all  cases  of  string- 
halt.  It  does  not  succeed  in  chorea  (St. 
Vitus’  dance),  and  tendency  to  that  dis¬ 
ease  is  hereditary  in  many  instances.  In 
stringhalt  a  hind  leg  is  jerked  high  up 
at  every  step.  In  chorea  the  hind  leg  is 
jerked  up  a  few  times  when  the  horse  is 
made  to  back  out  of  his  stall,  and  the 
tail  elevates  and  quivers  and  involuntary 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  flank  also 
is  seen.  There  is  no  remedy,  and  an 
affected  mare  _  or  stallion  should  not  be 
used  for  breeding.  There  is  no  certainty, 
however,  that  stringhalt  will  or  will  not 
occur  in  the  offspring. 


Catarrh;  Worms 

I  have  a  few  sheep  in  my  flock  that 
are  not  thriving  and  have  quite  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils.  I  believe  they 
are  troubled  with  intestinal  worms.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  directions  for  the 
gasoline  treatment  for  these  intestinal 
worms.  w.  c.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

Catarrh  among  sheep  at  this  time  of 
the  year  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
gadfly  grubs  in  the  upper  passages  or 
sinuses  of  the  head,  and  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tain  remedy  for  that,  to  cold  from  ex¬ 
posure  or  wet,  or  irritation  of  foul  ema¬ 
nations  in  a  dirty,  hot,  badly  ventilated 
stable.  Apply  pine  tar  to  the  noses  now 
and  then  and  keep  the  stable  dry,  clean 
and  well-ventilated  Have  the  sheep 
take  pi  enty  of  outdoor  exercise  every  day 
and  keep  their  bowels  active.  For  worms 
give  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  pure  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  after  starving  the  sheep 
for  24  hours.  The  dose  for  an  adult 
sheep  is  3%  ounces.  A  lamb  under  one 
year  takes  from  one  to  1  %  ounce.  Re¬ 
peat  the  dose  in  10  days  ami  again  later, 
if  thought  to  he  necessary.  This  solution 
largely  has  superseded  the  gasoline  treat¬ 
ment,  and  while  especially  effective  for 
stomach  worms  also  has  a  destructive 
effect  upon  tapeworms,  but  is  not  the  best 
treatment  for  those  worms.  The  gaso¬ 
line  treatment  consists  in  giving  a  lamb 
half  an  ounce  of  gasoline,  one  ounce  of 
raw  linseed  oil  and  five  ounces  of  sweet 
milk  well  shaken  together  and  adminis¬ 
tered  very  slowly  and  carefully  to  the 
sheep  standing  on  all  fours.  The  animal 
should  be  starved  for  IS  to  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  receiving  the  first  dose.  Repeat  the 
dose  three  times  at  intervals  of  24  hours. 
Large  sheep  take  l*/.  tablespoonful  or 
three-fourths  ounce  of  gasoline  with  the 
same  amount  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  five 
ounces  of  milk.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  suffocate  the  sheep  by  let¬ 
ting  the  fluid  get  into  the  lungs. 


Resetting  Shoes 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
sufficient  blacksmiths  here  to  handle  the 
business  I  am  in  a  position  where  I  am 
either  obliged  to  use  my  horse  when  his 
shoe  is  off  or  set  it  myself.  They  tell  me 
that  a  horse  should  have  his  shoes  set 
once  every  month.  What  I  wish  to  find 
out  is  would  there  be  any  danger  of 
seriously  injuring  my  horse  if  I  only  set 
over  the  shoes  when  they  get  loose?  I 
have  known  of  a  man  who  was  a  good 
blacksmith  who  left  a  shoe  on  rather 
than  set  it  over,  as  he  said  that  the  foot 
had  not  grown  out  enough  to  hurt  it  and 
it  was  nailed  on  solid  enough.  Owing  to 
lack  of  proper  tools  and  the  fact  that  I 
must  work  him  quite  steadily  I  do  not 
get  much  time  to  work  on  him,  and  it 
takes  me  an  hour  to  set  one  shoe.  I  use 
neverslip  calks.  Sometimes  in  the  black¬ 
smith  shop  I  have  had  to  wait  several 
hours  to  get  a  job  done  that  would  not 
take  10  minutes  to  do.  r.  h. 

Maine. 

If  you  have  the  feet  properly  leveled 
and  shod  by  an  expert  blacksmith  the 
shoes  ueed  not  be  reset  for  six  to  eight 
weeks,  unless  they  loosen  or  the  hoofs 
grow  so  quickly  that  the  shoes  are 
dragged  out  of  place.  Failure  to  reset 
the  shoes  promptly  tends  to  cause  corns, 
which  are  troublesome  to  cure.  Where 
work  is  not  so  pressing  that  a  blacksmith 
may  give  necessary  attention  without  due 
delay,  it  is,  of  course,  better  to  have  the 
shoes  reset  every  four  to  six  weeks, 
especially  in  the  Summer,  or  where 
neverslip  calks  are  not  used  and  shoes 
have  to  be  kept  “sharpened.” 


Natco  Dairy  Barns 
Are  Warm  in  Winter 

Natco  bams  are  warm  in  winter, 
yet  cool  in  summer.  They  provide 
year-round  comfort  for  your  cows.  More 
comfort  in  the  stable  means  more  milk  in 
the  pail  —  more  money  in  the  bank. 

The  hollow  spaces  in  a  glazed  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  wall  provide  a  blanket  of  still  air  through 
which’  heat,  cold  or  dampness  will  not  pass. 

And  the  cost?  P erhaps  a  little  more  at  first,  but  far  less 
IQ  the  end  than  for  other  construction.  The  saving  in 
insurance  and  upkeep  will  repay  the  added  investment 
within  a  few  years.  All  further  savings  are  clear  profit. 

Whatever  you  intend  to  build,  our  hook,  "  Natco  on 
•he  Farm,"  will  offer  helpful  suggestions.  Write  for  it 
today — no  charge. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  quote  you  prices 
on  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1118  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution. 


More  Beautiful  | 
P:  More  Durable 


and  gives  you  better  silage.  Vitrified  tile  is  the  ideal  silo  mate¬ 
rial.  Lasts  for  generations.  No  upkeep  expense.  No  painting. 
No  hoops  to  tighten.  Adds  beauty  to  your  farm. 


Preston 


la  indestructible!  The  patented  blocks  fit  together  in  ship-lap  formation. 
Deep  grooves  allow  for  a  thick  layer  of  cement  and  twisted  steel  reinforcing 
between  each  tjer.  Only  a  thin  line  of  mortar  shows,  giving  a  smooth  surface. 
Silage  settles  better— inside  smooth  as  a  jug.  Dead-air  spaces  protect 
against  frost.  Steel  hip  roof  giving  extra  footage— steel  or  tile  chute— con¬ 
tinuous  doorway— all  fire  proof.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

_  J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Dept.  329  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories  at  Urichsville,  O.;  Fort 
Dodge,  la.;  Brazil,  Ind.;NewBrighton,Pa. 1 


Kiddies  and  cows 
ain’t  far  apart 
when  it  comes  to 
feedin’.  Both  must 
have  their  sweets . 

EARLY  DAN 


Why  Cows  Need  “Sweets” 

Molasses  in  dairy  feed  is  like  molasses  on  bread — adds  relish,  pro¬ 
motes  digestion  and  is  valuable  food  itself.  Pure  cane  molasses  in 

CE-re-a-lia  sweets  equals  corn  in  feeding  value.  Improved  process 
in  mixing  with  cereal  ingredients  does  away  with  any  caking  of  feed. 

CE-re-a-lia  is  a  guaranteed  milk-maker,  free  of  filler. 

Feed  One  Cow  Four  Weeks  at  Our  Risk.  Money  back  if  you 

don’t  make  money  on  this  test.  Write  for  details. 

THE  EAaLY  &  DANIEL  CO.,  305  Carew  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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A  Size  For  Every  Heating  Need 


COTTAGE  or  mansion,  church  or  store,  whatever  its 
size  or  shape,  there  is  a  “Big  3”  Convector  of  the 
right  size  and  capacity  to  heat  it  comfortably,  healthfully 
and  economically. 

No  guess  work — your  heating  needs  and  the  right  size  Con¬ 
vector  to  meet  them — are  accurately  determined  by  Mueller 
Heating  Engineers  without  cost  or  obligation  to  buy. 


MUELLER  "BIG  3  CONVECTOR 

( Pipeless  Heating  System  ) 


There  is  only  one  Convector,  It  is 
ipeless  heating  developed  to  its 
ighest  efficiency  by  expert  heating 
engineers.  In  it  have  been  scien¬ 
tifically  combined  three  exclusive¬ 
ly  Mueller  construction  features, 
the  “Big  3”,  which  make  heating 
comfort  a  certainty. 

Your  home  heated  quickly — clean, 
warm,  moist  air  in  every  room. 
Full  heat  value  from  any  kind  of  fuel. 
No  forcing,  hard  firing  or  over¬ 


heated  castings.  Healthful  heat  al¬ 
ways  and  a  fuel  saving  of  V3  to  V2. 

The  Convector  is  guaranteed  to 
heat  comfortably  every  room  in 
your  house.  It  is  quickly  and 
cheaply  installed,  simple  to  op¬ 
erate  and  exceptionally  durable. 
Triple  casing  and  corrugated  air- 
spaced  inner  hood  of  heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  prevent  heat  waste 
and  keep  cellar  cool. 


Take  Advantage  of  This  Free  Offer 

Write  today  for  free  Mueller  book  and  learn  also  how  to  obtain  without 
cost  or  obligation  valuable  advice  on  best  method  of  heating  your  home. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  227  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 

Established  1857 

Makers  of  Warm  Air — Steam — Vapor — Vacuum  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Systems 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  W.  A,  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

24  Other  Distributing  Points.  Immediate  Shipment  to  Any  Part  of  the  Country. 


Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels 
Pullets,  Eggs,  S.C.W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
B.  P.  Rocks 

From  high  laying,  pure¬ 
bred  farm  range  stock 
that  will  multiply  your 
poultry  profits.  Illus¬ 
trated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  now. 

G.  F.  G  I  B  S  O  N 

Box  100 

Galen  Farina.  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  best  heavy 
egg  strains  of  Reds,  Rocks.  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  within  1,200 
■" -miles  guaranteed.  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  Orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery,  f  ARADISK 
POULTRY  FARM,  I}ox  R,  Paradise,  Penna. 


TIFFANY’S  Superior 

Wyandottes,  Reds.  Hocks. 

Leghorns,  Anc^nas,  Pekin, 

Rouen  and  Runner.  Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


ARDEE’S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKS 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  ISLIP,  N  Y 


BREEDING  TURKEYS 

M  Bronze,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  Hens  and 
r  ns.  Pairs  and  Trios  no  akin. 

WALTER  BROS.  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE 

Also  Best  Breeds  Chickens.  Write  Your.wants.  Catalog 
Free.  //.  A.  SOUDER.  Box  29,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


Bees  for  Profit 


Make  big  money  with  little  work.  Small 
expense  to  start.  Bees  find  ownfood.  Honey 
brings  good  prices.  We  buy  all  you  can 
spare.  Bees  are  easily  kept  and  cared  for 


The  Root  Way 


Our  special  hives  give  winter 
and  summer  protection.  We've 
made  complete  line  of  Bee¬ 
keepers'  supplies  for  50  years. 

Tell  us  your  occupation  and 
whether  you  keep  bees  now. 

This  helps  us  help  you.  Handsome  free 
booklet,  “Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,” 
packed  with  beekeeping  information.  Write 
for  it  today. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
295  Main  Street  Medina,  Ohio 

6F 


To  produce  va¬ 
por-bath  sprouts 
with  their  diastase, 
vegetable  milk,  grape  suffer,  etc., 
that  bring  the  biff  yields  in  effffs; 
to  change  nigh-pnce  grain  into  low- 
price  egg-producing  feed.  Get  a 

CIose-To-Nature  Grain  Sprontcr 

Makes  your  dry  lota  profitable  In  summer  and  brings  the  eggs 
all  winter.  Pays  a  dividend  every  month  in  the  twelve.  Wo 
make  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  sprouters  from  a  few  hens^to 
1,000.  Send  for  free  circular  on  Sprouted  Oats  and  Egrga 

Close-To-Nature  Co.,  IB  Front  St.,  Colfax,  la. 


Detroit 


140-Egg  Size  —  Guaranteed  —  has 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  full-size 
nursery,  automatic  regulation 
thermometer  held  so  that  chicks 
cannot  break  It  when  hatching. 
Detroit  Brooders, 1  too.  Double 
walled,  hot  water  heated.  Write  for 
special  low  priceon  both  machines. 

Detroit  Incubator  Co. 
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Dept,  31 


Merritt  St.,  Detroit,  Michi 


sale  Large  White  African  Guineas. 

“The  kind  that  drive  the  hawks  away,”  S3  each. 

FRANK  R0SEBR0UGH,  “  The  Locusts,”  Brockport,  New  York 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  f 7??  a  ftlTi 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  K.  II.  ANDERSON,  Mooresvillc,  Ind. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  For  Sale 

GOLD  BA  NIC  ”  strain.  Large  frame  and  bone. 

Miss  IDA  CHUM  BLEY,  Draper,  Virginia 


MB 


Incubator  &  Brooder 


both  are  made  of 
California  Redwood. 
Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  triple  walls.cop- 
per  tank, nursery  .egg  teBter, ther¬ 
mometer.  3C  days'  trial — money  back 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 
Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Bcx89 


Racine. Wis. 


High  Bred  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

Toms.  St  O  to  $20;  hens,  $8  to  $15  All  Fine,  Big  Bone 
and  Healthy.  F.  M.  KERN,  Sprlngville,  Indiana 


FOR  SALE-BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

Toms,  SI  2  :  Hens,  SI  0.  Large,  Strong.  Healthy  Birds. 
My  Turkeys  took  first  prize  at  Auburn's  Poultry  Show. 
Mrs.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON, Venice  Center,  N.Y. 


LANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 

All  Styles.  150  illustrations.  Also  copy  of  "The  Full 
F.gg  Basket."  These  will  surely  please  you — send 

25c  INLAN0  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Oept.  50.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


tvi,n!f4  Teulouse  and  African  Geese 


:  -  1  = 

The  Henyard 


Profit  in  Goose-raising 

For  a  number  of  years  we  had  raised 
poultry  for  breeding  purposes  and  found 
that  the  returns  from  that  line  of  work 
were  a  great  addition  to  farm  profits,  hut 
it  remained  for  White  Chinese  geese  to 
show  us  what  large  returns  can  be  made 
from  a  small  investment  of  time  and 
money.  We  had  generally  supposed  that 
a  stream  of  water  was  necessary  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  that  line  of  fowls,  hut  after 
several  years’  experience  with  Pekin 
ducks,  we  at  last  decided  to  try  geese  as 
well.  We  knew  nothing  about  the  merits 
of  different  breeds,  but  as  a  friend  had 
raised  the  White  Chinese  and  been  well 
pleased  with  them,  I  got  some  eggs  simply 
as  an  experiment.  The  six  eggs  cost  00c, 
and  from  them  I  raised  two  fine  geese. 
In  the  Fall  I  bought  a  pair  for  $3,  mak¬ 
ing  four  fine  birds  for  a  very  small  cost. 
I  kept  them  through  the  Winter  in  a 
small  shed  just  warm  enough  to  keep 
them  from  freezing  their  feet.  It  was 
necessary  to  drive  them  in  every  night,  as 
they  prefer  to  remain  out  all  the  time, 
although  on  extremely  cold  nights  they 
should  be  given  a  good  bed.  If  they  can 
have  running  water  they  will  be  all  right 
to  remain  on  that  most  of  the  time  un¬ 
less  the  weather  is  bitterly  cold.  I  found, 
however,  that  they  could  be  raised  very 
successfully  without  water  in  which  to 
swim.  They  must  have  it  deep  enough  to 
wash  out  their  eyes,  and  will  lay  much 
better  if  they  have  plenty  in  which  to 
splash. 

I  fed  a  mash  of  ground  feed,  partly 
bran  and  partly  middlings,  mixed  with  the 
same  amount  of  clover  chaff,  and  mois¬ 
tened  so  as  to  make  it  mix  well,  but  not 
wet  enough  to  be  sloppy.  This  was  fed  iu 
the  morning,  with  corn  at  night.  They 
should  be  given  some  vegetable  parings  or 
fruit,  as  birds  which  are  accustomed  to 
live  so  much  on  pasture  will  not  do  well 
if  fed  entirely  on  grain.  Besides  that, 
they  will  acquire  a  taste  for  grain  and 


lings.'  The  busy  woman  on  the  farm  who 
raises  much  poultry  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  a  goose,  unlike  other  fowls,  is 
better  as  she  grows  older.-  The  larger 
breeds  are  not  considered  good  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  until  at  least  two  years  old, 
hut  we  have  found  that  the  White  Chi¬ 
nese,  which  mature  sooner  than  the  larger 
breeds,  will  lay  good  fertile  eggs  the  first 
year. 

We  like  the  White  Chinese  for  their 
beauty  as  well  as  for  the  other  reasons 
mentioned,  and  have  had  many  a  good 
laugh  over  their  “goose  sense.”  Pudge, 
our  favorite,  was  hatched  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  others  and  was  immediately 
spoiled  by  the  family,  who  had  never  seen 
any  little  geese  before.  By  the  time  Por- 
gy,  her  partner,  arrived,  she  was  as  fine 
an  example  of  the  spoiled  darling  as  one 
could  wish  to  see.  A  basket  was  no  fit 
place  for  a  gosling  to  sleep,  and  the  only 
suitable  place  for  a  nap  was  in  some¬ 
one’s  hand,  with  the  other  hand  tucked 
over  for  a  comfortable.  She  always  makes 
her  nest  under  a  certain  stall  in  the  barn, 
and  has  trained  the  horse  to  step  over 
whenever  she  arrives.  At  first  he  rather 
objected  to  this,  but  a  few  tweaks  on  the 
long  hairs  of  his  legs  convinced  him  that 
she  was  not  to  be  argued  with,  and  now 
when  she  comes  along  with  a  scolding 
noise,  he  quickly  stops  over  and  gives  her 
all  the  room  she  needs. 

Because  of  her  early  training  it  is  not 
strange  that  she  has  always  felt  that 
her  master  could  right  anything  that 
might  annoy  her.  One  night  after  the 
laying  season  was  over  he  decided  that 
she  would  better  not  remain  on  the  nest 
all  night,  so  after  the  chores  were  done 
he  took  her  out  doors,  fed  her  some  corn 
and  shut  the  door.  The  next  morning, 
as  soon  as  she  heard  the  kitchen  door 
open  she  started  from  the  barn  and  met 
him  about  half  way  from  the  barn  to  the 
house.  Falling  into  step  beside  him.  she 
turned  her  head  on  one  side  and  imme- 


A  Flock  of  White  China  Geese 


will  object  to  living  entirely  on  pasture 
during  the  Summer  months.  If  one  has 
lawn  clippings  or  Alfalfa,  they  will  eat  a 
large  amount  of  that  and  so  cut  the  feed 
costs.  They  also  enjoy  stripping  all  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  from  clover  hay. 

In  the  Spring  my  yearling  geese  aver¬ 
aged  about  50  eggs  each.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  my  neighbors,  I  set  these  and 
had  good  luck  with  them.  In  the  Fall  I 
sold  them  and  all  I  could  get  from  my 
friend,  so  was  able  to  make  A  good  profit. 
Since  then  the  demand  has  increased  so 
that  I  sell  all  I  can  raise  and  all  I  can 
buy  from  my  own  stock.  I  also  find  a  big 
demand  for  hatching  eggs  in  the  Spring. 

At  the  end  of  the  past  season  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  that  my  geese  had 
made  a  much  greater  profit  than  either 
the  hens  or  the  ducks.  Even  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  costs  for  feeds.  I  find  that  a 
goose  will  make  a  profit  of  about  $10  if 
the  eggs  are  sold  for  hatching.  If  young 
birds  are  raised  for  sale,  they  will  make 
much  more  than  that  during  a  season. 

After  the  laying  season  is  over  I  turn 
them  into  the  orchard,  where  they  can 
remain  until  time  to  harvest  the  apples. 
When  the  apples  are  ripe  I  turn  into  an¬ 
other  field  until  the  orchard  is  cleared, 
then  turn  back  and  they  will  clean  up 
all  poor  fruit.  They  will  uot  only  care 
for  themselves  on  the  grass  and  fallen 
fruit,  hut  will  also  furnish  excellent  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  apple  trees.  A  weed  patch 
also  furnishes  good  feed.  If  the  pasture 
is  good  they  will  require  no  grain  until 
cold  weather  comes. 

If  one  desires  to  feed  for  market,  it  is 
well  to  give  a  little  grain,  although  very 
little  is  required  until  time  to  start  fat¬ 
tening.  The  White  Chinese  are  a  very 
good  size  for  market,  as  they  mature  early 
and  are  not  too  large  for  the  ordinary 
family.  Usually  they  weigh  about  15  lbs., 
but  can  be  made  to  weigli  more  if  fed  for 
extra  size.  The  feathers  will  bring  half 
again  as  much  as  the  colored  or  mixed 
ones.  At  the  present  high  price  for  feath¬ 
ers  this  is  an  important  item.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  will  also  lay  more  than  twice  as 
many  eggs  as  the  larger  breeds,  for  they 
usually  average  from  50  to  100  eggs  in  a 
year. 

One  item  which  I  consider  quite  im¬ 
portant  is  the  great  age  which  a  goose  at¬ 
tains.  They  are  good  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  for  15  or  20  years,  and  cases  have 
been  known  where  a  goose  of  50  or  00 
years  still  laid  and  hatched  healthy  gos- 


diately  proceeded  to  tell  her  opinion  of 
him  in  no  uncertain  tones.  When  they 
reached  the  barn  and  he  opened  the  door 
she  marched  in  and  settled  herself  on  her 
nest  with  a  cluck  of  satisfaction.  She 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  her  own  way. 

Michigan.  estiier  marie  betts. 

Renovating  Old  Poultry  Run 

My  henyard  is  12x30  ft.,  and  just  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  I 
want  to  treat  it  to  prevent  disease.  How 
shall  I  do  it.  and  what  materials  shall 
I  use?  It  will  not  he  possible  to  use  a 
new  run  and  give  the  present  one  a 
“rest.”  E.  S.  w. 

Albany,  X.  Y. 

For  a  small  poultry  yard  that  has  be¬ 
come  foul  a  thorough  sprinkling  with  a 
one  per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  recommended.  Sulphuric  acid  is  a 
somewhat  dangerous  substance  to  use, 
however,  and  great  care  is  necessary  in 
handling  the  pure  acid  before  dilution. 
In  ordinary  cases  it  will  probably  be 
quite  sufficient  to  plow  the  yard,  or  spade 
it  up,  and  work  in  a  heavy  dressing  of 
slaked  lime.  This  can  he  obtained  from 
any  dealer  in  builders’  supplies  or  agri¬ 
cultural  fertilizers.  M.  B.  D. 


Improving  Poultry  Ration 

I  am  feeding  a  mash  as  follows :  50 
lbs.  each  of  wheat  bran,  corn-meal,  mid¬ 
dlings,  beef  scrap,  gluten  meal.  Alfalfa 
meal.  With  this  is  given  grain  :  100  lbs. 
of  wheat,  100  lbs.  cracked  corn,  1  bu. 
oats.  Can  I  improve  this?  W.  H. 

Jamestown.  X.  Y. 

While  Alfalfa  meal  is  an  excellent  food 
for  poultry,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
it  can  he  economically  fed  at  its  present 
cost.  Clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  can  often  be 
obtained  and  the  fowls  allowed  to  grind 
the  leaves  for  themselves  when  a  forkful 
is  thrown  to  them  daily.  Leaving  this  in¬ 
gredient  out,  the  formula  contains  one- 
fifth  part  beef  scrap,  a  better  proportion 
than  one-sixth,  and  will,  I  think,  he  im¬ 
proved.  I  presume,  too,  that  gluten  feed, 
rather  than  gluten  meal,  is  being  used,  the 
latter  being  considerably  higher  in  pro¬ 
tein  content  than  the  form  _  tnd  less 
commonly  fed.  With  the  A  Haifa  meal 
left  out  and  ground  oats  substituted  for 
the  gluten,  the  formula  becomes  one  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  and  much  used.  The  whole  grain 
ration  is  excellent.  M.  b.  n. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MORE  EGGS 


Do  you  know  that  seventy-three  per 
cent  of  an  egg  is  water?  Plenty  of 
water  increases  egg  production.  The 
EXTRA  EGGS  you  get  will  soon  pay  A 
for  one  of  these 


Automatic  Self-Heating 
Poultry  Fountains  and  Heaters 

Keeps  water  at  RIGHT  temperature 
K« 


jn  coldest  weather.  Requires 
LESS  than  a  quart  of  oil  a 
week.  Made  of  galvanized 
steel.  Guaranteed.  Will  last 
ears.  Thousands  in  use.  EV- 
HEN  HOUSE  needs  one. 
warm  weather  use  AUTO¬ 
MATIC 
FOUN- 
T  A  1  N 
w  i  t  h  ou 
heater.Wat- 
er  ALWAYS 
clean.  Chicks 
can’t  drown. 
Heaterand  2-gal. 
fountainCOMPLETE 


for  only  S2.10.Weighs 
6  lbs.  Also  made  in 
o  .  .  —  -  ‘  3  and  4-gal.  sizes. 

and  TStimornhdasr'j7  AGENTS  WANTED 

C.A.  S.FORGE  WORKS.  SARANACi MICH. 


Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  Trap-nested  Stock 

No  show  birds,  but  grand  utility  stock. 
Bred  for  egg  production.  Established  1913. 
No  day-old  chicks.  ORDER  NOW.  For 
further  particulars  and  prices,  address 

PROVOST  BROS..  Spring  Valley,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  CLOUD 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS 

Selected  birds  from  vigorous,  high  producing 
stock.  Price  $4.00,  cash  with  order. 

WHITE  CLOUD  FARMS,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

bred  from  Parks’  200-egg-strain  (direct).  Mated  to 
Parks’  ped.  cockerel,  May  hatched,  weight  around  8 

lb-c  55  and  SB  each.  Mrs.  C.  B.  MARSH,  La  Fargeville,  N  Y, 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

&i  '  ears  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  l»e|. 
Carl  M.  Scarborough,  Manager 


Frii\.I\r  CAIS  ROCKS 

Pullets  and  Breeders.  $5  up.  Cockerels,  Si  O,  81  6,  $20 
"  i'Uiers  Storrs  contest  191M919.  First  and  second  pen 
and  three  highest  hens— 282-281-273  eggs  1919-1920  contest. 
J.  F.  FH  ANCAIS.Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I..  N.Y. 

BARRED  BLOCKS 

A  few  bred  to-lay  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels 
at  St  0  each.  Notice  our  Pen  Vo.  •>,  Storrs  contest.  Eggs 
and  chicks.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  Cnzouov  la.  S'.  Y. 

COCKERELS-Barred  P.  Rocks 

from  trap-nested,  bred-to-lay  stock.  Husky,  farm 
raised  stock  at  $5  to  $10  each.  Guaranteed. 

(i.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  494,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Rock  COCKERELS 

Park’s  Bred-to-lay  strain,  *5  tojjilo  each. 

I).  EVERETT  JONES, _ Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

from  Beat  Eggs,  $6  to  $7.  8.  DAVIDSON.  Jr.,  Glen  Campbell,  p,. 

Ringlet  Barred  Rock  Cockerels— Pullet 

ID  .  <1  $4  to  *8.  C.  T.  Downing,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  Hen.) 

Elack  Fe&thcrf.  \  ellow  Skin.  Grow  faster jiihI  larger  and 
lay  more  and  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 
circular.  Ileittr  I’.  I  plium.  R  E  D.  No.  2,  Itelmnr,  V  .1 . 


big.  vigorous  free-range  fowls.  A.  E.  Seidel,  Danville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Cockerels.  Best  strain.  CORWIN,  96  Grand  St.  N  Y.  City 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  (’ranes.  Storks,  Swans 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon  Squirrels.  ami  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
"M.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardiey,  Pa 

BigSturdy  Baby  Chicks  “J 

Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks.  Eglantine  W  hite  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anconaa,  S.  C.  Reds.  Catalogue  free.  Chicks  Feb 
l  >tli  every  week.  SUNN r SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Capper  Hill,  N.  j! 

Door  BROS  POULTRY  FARM,  Otago.  N.Y  ,  have  got  some  very  fine 
s  (  Y\  hite  Leghorn  Breeding  pens.  200  Cornell  Certi- 
ted  and  other  choice  hreedorsw-e.il  mated.  Roo’  ing  orders 

tor  lisirlmi-egRs  slid  Wi lie  lor  price-.  Y<.»  won't  be  norrv. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

Oftr  29th  Year.  3  Months’ Trial,  2oc.  $1.00  a 
Yr  ar.  Interesting  Copyrighted  Articles  Each 
Month  on  the  Breeding-,  Care  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  and  Rabbits,  by  Leading 
Writers.  SAMPLE  CORY  and  Book  list  FREE. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 
Dept.  2  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  WIN 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

.Inst  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place,  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks, 
1,1)52.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  hen.  Total,  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  hied  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES.  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 
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WYANDOTTE8 


BUFF 

II.  P.  Cloyes,  Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Pierce,  R.  I . . 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass . !.’.’ 

Auplecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

The  Orchards.  Mass.  . |  ' 

Obed  G  Knight.  K,  I .  _  ]  [  _ 

K.  S.  Chapin.  Mass . .  .  . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  U . 

Norman  M.  Misner,  N,  Y. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus.  N.  V . 

E.  P.  Usher.  Jr..  51  ass . 

11.  S.  Bickford.  N.  II . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . . 

Jacob  1*1.  Jansen.  Conn . . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm.  N.  li!!!!!!!! 

Chas.  II.  Lane,  Mass . . 

Sunnyfiolds  Farm,  Conn . .  .  .  .  . 

II.  P.  Dealing,  Conn . . 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn _ 

c.  p.  scott,  iii . . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J 

Maurice  F.  Delano.  Mass. .............. 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass.. 

Mirimichi  Poultry  Farm.  Mass.. . 

D.  S.  Vaughn.  It.  I . .  . 

H.  E,  Nichols,  N.  Y . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 
Winsor  Farm,  Mass . 
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OREGONS 
Ore, Agricultural  College.  Ore., 


BLACK  LEGHORNS 
A.  E.  Hampton.  N.  J  . 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 
E.  A.  Vosburg,  Conn . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Koessner,  N.  J . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  J,  1. _ 

George  B.  Ferris.  Mich...!...'.] 

Richard  Allen,  Conn .  ........ 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . .  ... 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  I . . . " 

Kirkup  Bros.  N.  Y . .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  , 

Eigenrauch  &  DeVVi  nter.  N.  J ...... 

James  O  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

Shadow  brook  Farm,  Conn _ ....!'' 

Mmall’s  Poultry  Farm.  Conn _ ...... 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn.  ..!!.!!!! 

L.  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

Max  Axelrod.  Mass . 

La wrence  W .  Alii ler.  N'.  Y ....... . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . .  ... 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson.  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Fiiriu  Vt 

A.  P.  Robinson.  N.  Y . 

'  ion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  j. 

Emil  Klein  L.  1. . 

Jack  Trevethan.  N.  j . 

E  A.  Ballard.  Pa . .  .  . 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass.  .. ..... 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass...’. . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn .  . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

Mrs.  J.  L  Theusen.  Conn!.’..’.! . 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio . . 

White  Spring  Farm,  N.  Y  . . 

J.  T.  Ramage,  Tex.. . 

Ernest  II. Scott  Conn. 

Burchell  &  Janson,  B.  C... . 

ltapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  n!j!!’ . 

August  Degen,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Ouackenhush.  N.  J. !!!  ”'!.’.' . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N  V . 

L.  E.  lngoldsby.  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa. . . 

Willana  Farm.  N.  j _ .'!.'!.' . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn. ... 

F.  JVilliam  Kosenau,  Conn. 

Total . 
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RABBITS 


] 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
w;eek,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  la«t  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  „t  whioji  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
January  9,  1921: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  42 

Ernest  W.  Picker.  N.  J . ; .  31 

Ore  Agricultural  College,  Ore .  40 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  32 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ontario .  16 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Janies  F.  Macdonald.  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Albert!’.  Lenzen.  Mass . 

Chickatawbut  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I. . 

W.  H.  Bassett.  Conn . ..!! 

Applecrest  Farm  Co  .  N.  H . 

Vineland  Training  School.  Is'.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand.  Conn . 

Mrs  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.Y  . 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn . 


Week  Total 
45  222 

315 
191 
138 
171 
118 


Rahhito  A11  Prominent  Species 
ridUUIIS  Exhibition  and  Breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Bab¬ 
bits  50c.  Department  A,  JOSEPH  BLANK 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Flemish  Giant  Rabbits b^o^'e a 

pedigreed,  breeding  stock.  J.  MAXWELL,  Ilaworth,  N.  j! 

FLEMISH  GIANYS,  young  and  matured,  front  pedigreed  and 
l  eg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  YEN  EYCK.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


L 


POULTRY 


] 


Finp  RfAPfic  }‘ou,tr.v-  Turkeys.  (let-se.  Ducks,  Guineas. 
•  IIIC  Of  CtJUb  Bantams.  Hares.  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
-ggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Yelford.  Pa! 


Feeding  Horse  Meat 

I  have  butchered  a  horse  that  was  in 
fair  condition.  The  meat  was  frozen  and 
packed  in  snow.  I  am  now  daily  cutting 
e-ome  of  it  with  a  bone  cutter  and  feeding 
it  in  dry  mash  to  the  hens.  About  how 
much  protein  (with  nearly  all  the  bones) 
does  such  meat  contain?  ITow  much  can 
he  fed  to  100  hens?  c  B  Y 

New  York. 

Fresh-cut  hone  will  replace  meat  scrap 
for  hens  when  it  can  be  obtained  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity,  being  usually  fed  in  quan¬ 
tity  of  about  one-half  ounce  to  each  fo\W 
per  day.  Its  protein  content  cannot  be 
stated,  as  that  depends  upon  the  rela¬ 
tive  amount  of  fat  and  bone  present  with 
the  lean  meat;  this  is  not  important,  how¬ 
ever.  M.  B.  D. 


Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  matings  this  year.  Pedi¬ 
grees,  280-288  eggs.  Our  second  importation.  Our 
Properly  hatched  chicks  from  these  and  other  mat- 
ings  will  produce  unexcelled  layer  s.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Mating  and  ju  ice  list  free.  White  Leghorns 
exclusively,  R.  T.  EWIJNG,  Atlantic,  Penna. 

Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese.  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs,  Price  list  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  A  rt  Desk  Calendar  10c...  or  bot  h  for 
15  cents.  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

We  can  spare  a  few  cockerels,  highly  bred  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  each.  Barron  strain. 

HILLHURST  FARM. 


Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

14  prizes  on  14  entries  at  Great  Boston  Show.  Total 
to  date— 92  prizes — more  than  all  others  combined. 
Hatching  eggs  only.  .-, 

MARCY  FARM,  Box  150,  Matawan,  N.  j, 

Ba"by  Cliiclis 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks— $27.50  per  100  or  5250  per 
1,000.  White  Wyandottes— $30  per  100.  From  stock 
whose  layingqualities  are  constantly  improved  by 
introduction  ofmales  of  hig  laying  strains.  100^  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  \V.  II.  Alien,  Mansfield.  Mass. 

Better  TIti1itvBABY  chickens 
JJCllCI  uiiiny  hatching  EGGS 

B.  ROCKS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  S.  C.  A  NCONAS 

Chickens  30c  up,  prepaid.  Mating  list  free. 
HILLSIDE  FARM  -  So.  Easton,  Mass. 

(  ole  &  stuaut  Builders  of  BUTTER  UTILITY 

FOR  SALE 
_ S.  C.  W.  L. 

Choice  Breeding  stock  from  250  to  300-Egg  strain. 
Perfect  Birds.  Cockerels  $15.  Hens,  April  hatch, 
$10  each.  Guaranteed.  Send  on  approval.  Large 

stock.  Mapple  Farms,  Phone  1191-M,  Islip,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE — Large  rangy  Bar¬ 
ron  strain  cockerels  or  breeding  pens  that  are 
priced  right;  cockerels  from  $2.50  to  .$4;  want¬ 
ed,  Duroc  boar,  turkeys,  reaper,  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  etc.;  place  your  order  for  day-old  chicks; 
$20  per  100.  JIT.  TABOR  POULTRY  FARM, 
Charlotteville,  N.  Y. 


Barr 


IX 


Ba"by  Cliiclis 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.  Send  for  circular.  II.  Fisher.  Milford,  N.  J. 

WEST  NEW  BRIGHTON  WHITE  MINORCA 

POUXjT RY  YAH33S 

STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y.  Stock  and  Eggs. 


Baby  CHICKS.  Barron  Leghorns,  White  Wvandottes 
Barred  Rocks.  Catalogue.  lUJiSOAI  FA  KM,  Geneva.  Ohio 


White  Wyandottes,  Rose  Comb  cocgke?eisiy B,mu"t8,’ 

hatching  eggs.  Mr*.  Elvira  1.  Steere,  fJrottoes,  Va! 


W hite  W yandotte  Cockerels  pfTr 

beauty  and  eggs.  MI0DLEBR00K  P0ULYRY  FARM,  Hamburg.  N.  ». 


White  Wyandotte 


and  S.  O.  White  Leghorn 
cockerels.  Selected  for 
pedigree,  egg  type  and  vigor.  $5.00  and  $7.50. 
MEItRITIIOUtiirr  FARM,  llox  II.  Columbia,  Conn. 


White  Wyandotte  Pullets,  $2 

sous  of  College  Queen,  $8.  INEZ  TAYLOR,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 


RA-RRON’S  Wlrite  Wyandottes 
Cockerels.  Pullets  and  Hens  for  sale  from  stock  I  import¬ 
ed,  Records,  262  to  283.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Ajmlacbin,  New  York 


w 


HITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS.  Also  Eggs  in  sea¬ 
son.  F.  TUCKER,  Merrynook,  New  Hrnnswiek,  N.  .1. 


(  F  .  _ 

rnruroElC  l  Baby  chicks— Eggs— Pekin  dueklings. 

LULKLKLLh  (  white  ribbon  poultry  farm,  Fhhkiii,  n.y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  £OR  SALE-  June  Hatcl”d- 


.  D.  LOCKWOOD.  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


RED S — Both  Combs  ?SS.of bS 

and  \  ibert  strains.  Fine  lot  of  Cockerels,  $3— $5.  Hens 
and  Pullets,  $2 — $3.  I).  Ij.  l>ITTOt  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 


is  the 
founda¬ 
tion  of  many  noted  laying  Hocks.  Breeding  Cockerels  $5 
up.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  999 


Mahogany  Strain  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
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CERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

registered  by  Cornell  University.  April  hatched.  Pedi¬ 
greed  ,S.C.  W .  Leghorn  males  of  the  best  type  and  breeding. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

by  introducing  Porter’s  Certified  Cockerels,  which  are 
bred  from  pedigreed  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk- 
white  eggs.  This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that 
our  certified  males  ami  liens  reach  the  top  notch  of 
excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor.  Several  hundred 
grown  pullets  and  breeding  hens  at  $3.00.  Place  your 

order_,mw  fl^TCHING  EGGS  ^ 

Send  for  catalogue.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  1Y,  Sodtu,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Cockerels,  85  and  $8. 
Hatching  Eggs,  $12  per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Crxryville,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  Id 1 

Breeding  Pens  $25  up.  Cockerels,  $5  up.  Won  last  years 
storrs  contest  (Rhode  Island  Bed  class.)  Second  place 
this  year.  DEER  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  34,  Short  Fill*.  N.  H. 


:or  Sale-White  Holland  Turkeys 


*orke,  New  York 


Bourbon  ReiTurkey*  &.“  *  .mlX 


Pure-Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  StStSa" 

Inclose  stamp,  I.  A.  WHEELER.  Miplewpoil  Firm.  R  2,  M.  S«n«,  N.L 


“Terribly  rough,  isn’t  it?”  said  the 
stranger  on  the  ocean  liner.  “Wal.”  re¬ 
plied  the  man  from  the  farm.  “  ’twouldn’t 
be  so  rough  if  the  cap’u  would  only  keep 
m  the  furrows Everybody’s. 


‘fir  Cola  S.  C.  W.  Orpington  Hens,  two  hundred  egg 
Ul  udlc  strain.  Price  $3  each.  Pullets,  $2  each. 

Mrs.  J.  L-  Smith.  Mantua,  Ohio.  Route  31 ,  Box  1  1  3 

<1  R  WHITFIFRHflRN  MATCHING  EBBS  from  high  record 
O.U.nnlli:  Lcununn  hens  and  pedigreed  cockerels, 
Si  5  per  100.  Write  us  or  refer  to  R.  N.  Y.  of  Jan.  1st. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM  gr 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  CoraeUcftltiflFd 


stock. 


anil  selected 

Circular  free.  LAWRENCE  W.  MILLER,  ,irf  jle,  N.Y. 


<5  n  Whitel  pnhnrno  Chk’ks-  Ten.wks.  Pullets.  Pul 
0.  0.  lYnilBLegnOrnS  lets.  Yearlings.  Standard  bred 

stock.  I OIIEST  FARM,  Kockawav.  New  Jersey 

PULLE  TS  For  Sale 

40 S.  C.  Reds,  $1  apiece.  Paul  Kuhl,  Copper  Hill,  N  .  J. 

™  WHITE  LEGHORN SCHICKS 


(’  <>  M  B 
YARM0ND  POULTRY  FARM 


EGGS 
Vanderburg.  N.  J. 


Pullolo  00  cn  Cockerels.  S3. 50  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red. 
rUllcls,  02. UU  p.  s.  Brumfield,  Edgewood,  Maryland 


Jingle  Comb  Hetl  Cockerel*.  A  lington  Strain.  84 
p  to  38.  C.  GULICK,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 


BARRON 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Big,  husky,  range  raised  cockerels  bred 
front  carefully  selected  trapnested  breeders 
with  egg  records  over  200.  All  stock  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  as  represented. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Cambridge  Springs  Penn. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  300  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  XOO  yearling  cocks 
bred  from  certified  layers.  Price  each, 
in  lots  of  10  or  more  S3  each.  Bargains 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  baby  chicks,  1921  Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


COCKERELS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

fiom  trap-nested  Hens.  Records  above  225  eggs. 
Sire’s  Dam,  C84  eggs  in  three  years.  None  bet¬ 
ter-few  as  good.  S«5  to  SIO  each. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Tom’s  River.  N.  J. 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then  ? 
Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
hatched  in  February  and  you  will 
have  them.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

/.SPRECHER  BROS. 

Box  40  Rohrerstown.Pa. 


MALES 

AND 

CHICKS 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

$5  Each. 

Now  receiving  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  48:43  per  100.  Parcel  Post 
Prepaid.  Free  Circular.  Pln  ne 
Plainshoro  628.  BUNGALOW 
P  O  U  L  T  K  Y  F  A  K  M,  C  11. 
CHANDLER,  Proprietor,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J. 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Full  brothers  to  pullets  in  my  |)en  120  birds) 
leading  in  the  New  York  State  contest,  which 
laid  329  eggs  in  Pour  weeks,  Nov.  28  to  Dec.  2b; 
pedigree-bred  primarily  for  egg  production  front 
my  best  nine  hens  and  three  best  males;  fine 
looking  vigorous  birds,  $5  each;  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  only  twelve  left.  GEORGE  PHIL¬ 
LIPS,  R,  25,  Seymour,  Conn. 


1  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 


SINGLE 
COM 

OVER  A  HUNDRED  CHOICE  BIRDS 

raised  and  now  (Dec.  2l)th)  running  on  free  range 
in  the  pines  of  South  Jersey,  to  select  front.  Right 
type.  Bred  right.  Can  spare  a  few  more  hatching 
eggs  during  January  and  February.  This  Strain  has 
been  making  good  for  over  fifteen  years. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Improve  the  Laying  of  Your  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

by  using  our  Cockerels  from  trapnested  liens.  Prices  and 
records  as  follows;  180-200  eggs,  $4;  200-210,  $5  :  210-220,  $6: 
220-214.  $ , .  Sired  by  ( 'ock orris  whose  dams  laid  not  less 
than  250.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VALLEY  EG4;  FARM,  LITTLE  VALLEY,  N.Y 


TOM  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Largest  importer  in  America,  1916.  One  of  the 
most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the  United  States 
of  Pedigreed,  Utility  Leghorns.  A  few  choice 
cockerels  for  sale.  Now  hooking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks.  Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm. 
ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY,  Prop.  Odessa,  New  York 

D  \  ’O’*/  BARRED  ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS.  WHITE. 
0/\£>  I  BROWN  LEGHORNS  and  BROILERS. 
g~ i  ww  Ty  Write  for  pamphlet— Free. 

niA  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  M.  SANKEY,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Barron  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  egg-a-day  iine  is  America’s  heaviest  flock  aver¬ 
age  layers.  Now  booking  baby  chick  orders  for 
spring  delivery  from  pedigreed  males  of  265-282  rec¬ 
ords.  Circular  free.  Wm.  D  Seidel.  Strawberry  Ridoe  Pa 


my  free 


Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth.  Write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R.  Pitlstswn,  N.  J 


Individually  Pedigreed  Barron  Strain  Whited 

Cockerels  my  specialty;  all  hens  trap-nested :  records  190 
to  260;  Cockerels  $5  to  $8  each.  TM0S.  M.  WALKER.  Auburn.  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Those  purchasing  eggs  for  hatching  and  baby 
chicks  must  understand  that  they  are  assuming 
some  risk  when  ordering  from  a  distance.  For  the 
most  part  eggs  and  chicks  carry  safely,  but  some¬ 
times  rough  handling  by  the  express  companies 
or  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes  damage. 
That  eggs  fail  to  hatch  or  chicks  die  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  we  shall  not  consider  claims  on  that 
basis.  To  avoid  controversy  buyer  and  seller 
should  have  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the 
responsibility  assumed  in  case  of  dissatisfaction 
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January  22,  1921 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Inclosed  find  a  clipping  showing  the 
work  of  a  precious  pair  of  crooks  who 
are  away  from  home  when  they  are  out 
of  prison.  I  did  not  happen  to  meet 
them,  but  I  know  of  others  who  met  them 
to  their  sorrow.  The  crooks  are  prob¬ 
ably  working  their  game  in  pastures 
green,  and  ought  to  be  exposed.  E.  K. 

New  York. 

The  above  refers  to  two  stock  salesmen 
claiming  to  represent  the  stock  brokerage 
house  of  Bryan  McCormack  &  Co.,  49 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  promoting  the 
stock  of  U.  S.  Metal  Cap  &  Seal  Co.  The 
item  from  the  Walton  Reporter  states 
that  those  investing  in  the  stock  with 
these  salesmen  have  been  unable  to  get 
the  stock,  and  the  salesmen  gave  others 
worthless  checks.  The  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  question  might  be  considered  a 
legitimate  speculation ;  but  the  salesmen 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves  which  other 
communities  would  do  well  to  beware  of. 
Again,  the  danger  of  having  anything  to 
do  with  strangers  in  such  matters. 

I  am  enclosing  circulars  from  a  concern 
which.  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  many 
causes  of  the  plight  that*  farmers  find 
themselves  in  today.  Is  there  no  law  in 
existence  that  will  stop  this  class,  of  para¬ 
sites  from  gambling  in  and  manipulation 
of  the  necessities  of  life?  Not  being  sat¬ 
isfied  with  betting  their  own  money,  they 
seek  to  drag  others  down  to  their  own 
levels.  C.  F.  M. 

Georgia. 

There  seems  to  be  no  law  to  prevent 
gambling  in  the  necessities  of  life  under 
the  guise  of  investment.  Senator  Capper, 
of  Kansas,  proposes  enacting  Federal  leg¬ 
islation  to  prevent  the  gambling  in  grain 
and  other  farm  products.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  throw  all  the  influence  it  may  possess 
in  support  of  such  a  measure. 

A  number  of  Millville.  N.  J..  parties 
have  received  notice  from  one  of  the 
banks  that  their  notes  for  $10  in  favor 
of  a  Brooklyn  firm  are  due  and  that  a 
prompt  attention  on.,  a  specified  date  will 
save  protest  fees.  The  peculiar  feature 
of  the  cases  is  that  the  persons  receiving 
the  notices  claim  that  they  know  of  no 
such  notes,  and  charge  that  if  any  notes 
are  held  against  them  it  is  a  forgery.  It 
is  stated  by  one  of  those  who  received  a 
notice  that  a  young  man  came  to  their 
place  of  business  and  told  the  story  that 
he  was  anxious  to  go  through  college, 
and  asked  that  subscriptions  be  taken  to 
two  magazines  for  $4.  offering  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  a  fine  set  of.  volumes  of  the 
world  war.  The  magazines"*  'ived.  and 
so  did  the  volumes.  The  latter,  however, 
it  is  claimed,  were  in  nowise  as  repre¬ 
sented,  and  were  promptly  sent  back. — 
Local  paper. 

Our  reports  from  this  section  indicate 
that  the  above  item  refers  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  an  agent  of  TIoosier  Publishing 
Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Assuming 
the  signatures  are  genuine,  there  must 
have  been  some  sleight-of-hand  used  to 
secure  the  signature  of  individuals  in  that 
vicinity  to  notes  for  the  amount  of  $16 
without  tliejr  knowledge  or  consent.  The 
case  illustrates  again  that  country 
people  cannot  be  too  careful  about  sign¬ 
ing  papers  for  strangers  without  carefully 
reading  and  digesting  every  word  the 
paper  contains. 

Do  you  consider  an  investment  in  the 
“Bankers  Union  tor  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Finance”  to  be  wise?  The  stock  is 
being  offered  by  “National  Service.  In¬ 
corporated.”  25  Huntington  Avenue,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mass.  D.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  the  January  1  issue  the  Financial 
World  gives  the  following  advice  on  this 
investment : 

“The  Bankers’  Union  for  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  and  Finance,  stock  of  which  the 
H.  V.  Greene  concern  is  endeavoring  to 
sell  investors,  is  a  very  imposing  propo¬ 
sition,  but  it  is  a  scheme  the  public 
should  leave  alone.  Financially  stronger 
companies  have  not  yet  succeeded  ’>  th:°. 
field  because  of  the  collapse  of  the  export 
business.  The  company  is  one  of  the 
numerous  ones  Greene  &  Co.  are  pro¬ 
moting.  They  also  have  a  big  bank  and 
some  commercial  discount  companies,  so 
that  they  have  their  han.e  full.  But 
with  t-e  promoter  as  long  as  such  enter¬ 
prises  keep  the  stock  mill  going  the  more 
the  merrier.  Greene  cannot  sell  his  stocks 
in  Maine,  the  Blue  Sky  Commissioner 
forbidding  it  after  investigating  his  high 
pressure  stock-selling  methods.  Investors 
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should  be  careful  before  venturing  into 
this  green  field  of  financing.” 

This  is  just  to  wish  you  the  happy 
New  Year  you  deserve  and  to  tell  you 
that  through  our  advertisement  in  your 
paper  we  sold  about  $250  worth  of  maple 
syrup  and  sugar.  A  little  of  this  was 
lost  or  stolen,  but  not  one  complaint  have 
we  received  in  regard  to  the  quality. 
Most  of  our  customers  came  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  One  large  order 
came  from  West  Virginia.  Your  paper 
must  have  a  wide  circulation,  w.  H.  w. 

Vermont. 

We  publish  this  letter  as  an  indication 
of  the  market  for  farm  produce  in  the 
homes  of  It.  N.-Y.  readers.  Farmers 
who  specialize  along  certain  lines  are  fre¬ 
quently  good  customers  for  other  farm 
products.  The  “Subscribers’  Exchange” 
department  is  conducted  as  a  service  to 
our  readers.  The  charge  for  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  does  not  cover  the 
cost  of  production.  Subscribers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  use  of  the  service  when¬ 
ever  they  have  a  message  to  deliver  to 
their  fellow  farmers. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Standard  Food  &  Fur  Association,  Inc., 
409  Broadway,  New  York  City?  I  have 
circulars  from  them  and  a  contract  and 
agreement  where  they  agree  to  buy  back 
all  hares  raised  from  stock  bought  from 
them,  and  pay  $7  to  $18.50  a  pair  for 
them  when  six  to  eight  months  of  age. 
I  would  like  to  go  into  that  business  on 
a  small  scale,  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
most  of  those  whom  I  have  heard  of  have 
made  a  failure  of  the  business  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  being  able  to  find  a  good 
market.  If  this  firm  is  reliable  and  lives 
up  to  its  agreements  that  difficulty  would 
seem  to  be  overcome  by  buying  stock  from 
them.  I  have  b«en  reading  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  for  a  good  while,  and  have 
never  seen  anything  about  that  firm  in 
it.  but  I  see  you  do  not  carry  their  ad¬ 
vertisement.  and  that  fact  makes  me 
doubt  their  being  reliable.  E.  P.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

All  there  is  to  the  Standard  Food  & 
Fur  Association  is  an  individual  who 
buys  and  sells  hares.  lie  sells  a  pair  of 
hares  to  one  party,  and  in  some  cases 
when  the  offspring  of  that  pair  of  hares 
is  old  enough  to  breed  and  he  has  an 
order  from  someone  else  he  sends  it  to 
the  original  customer  to  make  shipment 
on  the  order.  So  long  as  the  demand  for 
breeding  stock  keeps  up  no  doubt  this 
advertiser  will  _ontinue  to  find  a  market 
for  some  of  the  offspring  of  the  stock  pur- 
ehasow  from  him  :  but  the  scheme  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  “bait”  to  sell  the  original  stock 
at  an  inflated  price,  and  there  is  no 
security  that  this  concern  or  the  others 
operating  on  this  basis  will  be  willing  or 
able  to  carry  out  the  agreement  under  ad¬ 
verse  conditions.  Tiie  Rt'Kat,  New- 
Yorkeb  has  steadfastly  refused  all  this 
class  of  advertising.  If  anyone  desires  to 
take  up  the  breeding  of  rabbits  or  other 
pet  stock  our  advice  is  to  go  to  some  real 
breeder  and  get  the  foundation  stock, 
without  the  “bait”  of  agreeing  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  offspring. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Consolidated  Gas  &  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
of  202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City? 
This  firm  puts  out  the  “Do-It-All”  gar¬ 
den  tractor,  rated  2%  to  6  horsepower, 
and  pulling  a  10-inch  plow.  Last  Spring 
a  farmer  in  this  county  purchased  one  of 
these  tractors  at  $700,  but  has  not  been 
able  to  make  it  work,  and  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  company  they  diagnosed  the 
trouble  by  mail  and  sent  him  a  new 
clutch.  They  refused  to  send  a  man  to 
repair  the  tractor  unless  the  purchaser 
paid  his  (the  mechanic’s)  expenses  both 
ways  in  advance.  This  the  farmer  agreed 
tc  do,  but  the  repair  man  has  never  put 
in  his  appearance,  although  the  company 
promised  him  every  week.  The  whole 
deal  seems  to  be  unfair  to  the  farmer.  I 
have  written  to  the  company,  but  cannot 
make  anything  out  of  their  lengthy,  com¬ 
plicated  letter.  Would  appreciate  any 
information  you  can  give  me. 

S.  C.  PAINTER, 

North  Hero,  Vt.  County  Agent. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  about  this  *‘Do-It-All”  tractor 
and  the  service  of  the  Consolidated  Gas 
&  Gasoline  Engine  Co.  in  connection  with 
it.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  fault  of 
the  tractor  Itself,  or  the  service,  or  both, 
we  shall  leave  to  the  discernment  of  the 
reader.  The  Vermont  farmer  has  now. 
we  understand,  placed  his  claim  against 
the  company  in  the  hands  or  an  attorney. 
We  are  printing  the  report  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  other  readers. 


Buy  a  Homer  for  \buR  Home 


VburHome 

Yt  ~ATcgcLs  cl 

Homer 


Builder  of  the  Original  Pipeless  Furnace 

S.  D.  STRONG  invented  and  himself  built  the  first  Homer 
Pipeless  Furnace  in  1909. 

Today  he  heads  the  largest  Exclusive  Pipeless  Furnace  Fac¬ 
tory  in  America — manufacturing  thousands  of  Homer  Original 
Patented  Pipeless  Furnaces  every  year. 

The  wonderful  growth, the  nation-wide  success  of  the  Homer 
Pipeless  Furnace  is  the  result  of  service,  and  service  alone. 

The  justly  famous  Homer  Thermo-Seal  Inner  Lining  that 
keeps  heat  from  being  wasted  by  surface  radiation— the  rust- 
resisting  Strokel  Iron  used  for  all  Homer  Castings — the  extra 
heavy  fire-pot,  scientifically  designed  to  conserve  coal — 
these  are  features  that  you  find  only  in  the  Homer  Original 
Patented  Pipeless  Furnace. 

Write  us  for  our  new  furnace  book— and  the  name 
of  the  dealer  near  you.  Address  j056Clay  Ave. 

HOMER  FURNACE  CO.,  Coldwater,  Mich. 


Cotton  Seed  Meal 

Is  Our  Specialty 

Service 

is  our  long  suit 

Quality 

is  our  pride 
46  Years  In  the  Line 

You  are  trading  at  Headquarters  when  you 
buy  from  us.  Take  the  short  route  and  write 
or  wire  us  at  our  expense  for  prices. 

F.  W.BRODE  &  CO. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Established  1875  Incorporated  191S 


The  GRIMM  MAPLE  SUGAR 
MAKING  UTENSILS 


Our  new  booklet  that  illustrates  and  describes  our  utensils  is  ready. 
Write  us  how  many  buckets  you  use  and  we  will  send  booklet  and 
Kive  you  prices  or  have  one  of  our  men  see  you.  Remember,  some 
of  our  outfits  made  thirty  years  ago  will  boil  sap  next  season. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


MAY  PRESSES 


I  Durable,  easy  to 

^operate,  great  ca 
Opacities.  Many 
Engine,  belt,  horse 

- ^  power.  ’  WRITE  postal 

for  catalog,  price  TODAY  on  "ELU 
- — King  of  Balers." 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

.'u _ 111. 


V  0ver„^ 

r  175,000  1 
New  Butter¬ 
fly  Separator* 

Now  in  Uae. 


TO 

CLEAH 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

New  BUTTERFLY  Separator  at 


0  m  m  No.  2%  Junior  — a  light-r turning,  easy- 
M  M  cleaning,  close-skimming,  durable,  fullyi 
“  Mm  Mm  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  120  quarts  I 
per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other  sizes 
■  ■  up  to  our  big  800  lb.  capacity  machine  ^ 

shown  here — all  sold  at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our 
liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL!  AUUFETIIMEI> 

Against  Defects  In  Material  and  Workmanship 

You  can  have  30  days’  free  trial  and  see  for  yourself  how  easily  one  of 
these  splendid  machines  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay. 
Try  it  alongside  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased.  If  not, 
you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  82  deposit  and 
pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways.  You  won’t  be  out  one  penny.  You 
take  no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct-from-factory 
offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers  and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  COMPANY,  2171  Marshall  Blvd..  Chicago,  lit 


Boy  :  “You  have  a  vacancy  for  a  boy, 

I  believe,  sir?”  Employe  * :  “ves ;  but 
he  must  be  a  bov  who  new  tells  a  lie,  i 
never  swears  and  never  gives  a  discour-  | 
teous  answer.”  Boy:  “I’ll  send  my 
cousin.  He’s  deaf  and  dumb.” — Life. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Brooder  house  man  on  a  large  duck 
farm;  must  bo  a  careful,  thorough  workman, 
capable  of  handling  large  propositions;  married 
man  preferred:  please  give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  A.  J.  llALLOCK,  Speonk,  B.  I., 
N\  V. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendant* 
la  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded:  saiary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Apply,  atatlng  age,  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Betehworth  Village.  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Two  or  three  experienced  farmers; 

viarried;  house  rent  and  all  privileges;  high 
wages  if  satisfactory.  ('BA HENCE  M.  ROCKE¬ 
FELLER,  Orchard  Farm,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  MAN  wanted;  practical  in  fruit  cul¬ 
ture;  middle  age  and  married;  state  exper¬ 
ience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter;  new 
tenant  house  and  steady  employment,  to  right 
party.  ADVERTISER  8162,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener,  landscape  and  general 
gardener;  please  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  A.  .T.  HA  CROCK,  Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  By  February  1.  congenial,  intelli¬ 
gent.  able  bodied,  middle-aged  Protestant 
couple  who  desire  good  home  and  employment  on 
small  modern  poultry  farm:  woman  do  ordinary 
housework:  must  be  fond  of  children:  man  help 
with  poultry,  garden  and  one  cow;  family  con¬ 
sists  young  married  couple  and  two  children; 
steam  heat,  electric  lights;  near  village;  state 
age.  references,  past  work,  wages  expected  and 
all  details.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall.  On¬ 
tario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife  wanted;  man  to  take  charge  of 
farm;  wife  1o  do  plain  cooking  and  general 
housework.  E.  <!.  CURRY.  1626  Wool  wort  h 
Building.  New  York  City.  'Phone  Barclay  4414. 


WANTED — -Single  man  to  assist  with  good  herd 
Milking  Shorthorns:  one  accustomed  to  test 
milking  for  record  of  merit,  and  who  is  am¬ 
bitious  to  learn  the  business;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  age,  nationality,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  ADVERTISER  8184,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  general  housework, 
to  cook,  wait  and  take  care  of  main  floor;  no 
laundry:  modern  suburban  conveniences;  $60.00 
per  month:  references  required.  MRS.  FRED¬ 
ERICK  C.  SUTRO.  Basking  Ridge,  N.  .T. 
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WAN  l'ED  —  Assistant,  experienced,  married 
poultryuian  as  helper  for  any  work  on  a  New 
Jersey  Leghorn  farm;  faithful,  willing  worker; 
wife  to  help  about  three  hours  a  day;  state 
experience  and  wages  for  both:  rent  free. 
AI)\  EUT1SER  8271.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer  to  operate  Si.t-aere  West¬ 
chester  County  farm;  must  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  general  farming  and  live  stock; ’wife  to 
board  help;  salary  and  share  of  profits,  house, 
garden,  milk  and  fuel:  good  character  references 
absolutely  essential:  in  replying  write  in.  full 
regarding  experience,  age,  nationality  and  num¬ 
ber  of  children.  ADVERTISER  82(18,'  .are  Rural 
New-Yorker  . 

WANTED — Single  man  for  care  of  poultry  and 
dogs:  good  wages  and  hoard.  BOX  2i>.  Old 
Westbury,  R.  I..  N.  A'. 


V  ANTED— Married  herdsman  who  is  a  good  cow 
man;  wife  to  cook  and  care  for  a  few  men; 
everything  furnished;  references  required;  mod- 
|  cm  place  and  all  conveniences;  Sun  and  found; 

|  position  also  open  for  a  poultryman  and  milker; 

S40  a  month  with  board  and  room.  ADVER- 
I  TISEK  825.1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — February  1.  unmarried  assistant 
poultryman  for  commercial  White  Reglmrn 
flock:  good  character  reference  and  some  experi¬ 
ence  required:  opportunity  to  take  charge  of  en¬ 
tire  Mock  November  1  if  proved  competent:  ap¬ 
plicants  should  state  wages  expected  on  begin¬ 
ning.  Address  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


W  AN  1  BD — General  houseworker:  plain  cooking; 

mo  laundry;  all  improvements:  in  country 
borne;  tour  in  family;  three  nine  months  of  year; 
good  home  and  wages  to  neat,  reliable  woman; 
state  reference  in  first.  letter.  BOX  270.  Cluster, 


MAX  experienced  in  the  care  and  feeding  of 
lings,  to  take  charge  of  a  herd  of  300  to  500 
Dut'oe  Jerseys:  swill  feeding  experience  pre¬ 
ferred;  rent  free  to  right  man  with  family,  to 
whom  we  can  offer  a  good  opportunity;  location 
in  Rhode  Island.  Address  BOX  350,'  Wellesley 
Farms,  Mass.  ’  J 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  married,  no  children. 

desires  position  on  a  private  estate  in  West¬ 
chester  or  Dutchess  Co.,  X.  A*.;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  8187,  care  Rural  .New  Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  engagement  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  herd,  Holsteins  preferred:  married;  good 
education ;  experienced  feeder  and  calf  raiser; 
test  work,  and  especially  yearly  record,  a  spe¬ 
cialty;  opportunity  for  highest  class  of  work 
first  consideration.  ADVERTISER  S175,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  an 
American,  age  38  years;  married:  one  grown  son 
and  some  other  help  for  field  or  housework ;  life 
experience  in  practical  farming  and  operating  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery:  good  reference.  AD- 
\ERTISER  8230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOT  NG  MAN,  24.  would  like  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  on  general  or  dairy  farm;  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  graduate  and  life  experience.  R.  M.,  Box 
3,  Hawthorne,  N.  J, 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  of  a 
private  estate:  married:  American;  small  fam¬ 
ily:  qualified  by  many  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  very  best  references  ADVERTISER.  8226, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Swede,  want  position  is  caretakers; 

understand  garden,  poultry;  bandy  with  tools; 
wife  as  cook:  age  33.  ADVERTISER  8227,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  on  gentle¬ 
man's  estate  or  large  farm;  life  experience  in 
handling  men,  stock  and  crops;  salary,  82,500 
and  privileges;  can  give  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  couple  desire .  position  on  up-to-date 
farm;  no  children;  good  home  and  chance  to 
learn  modern  farming  methods  wished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager,  Swede,  wants  position  on 
estate;  thoroughly  experienced  in  farming, 
dairying;  wife  board  help;  open  for  engagement 
March  1;  33  years  of  age;  small  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wants  position  on  dairy  farm, 
Westchester  County  preferred;  good  dry-hand 
milker:  experienced  farm  hand:  hustler.  HER¬ 
MAN  JOHNS,  411  E.  69th  St.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  experienced,  would  like 
position  on  a  poultry  farm  on  or  about  March 
1;  wages  and  particulars  appreciated;  refer¬ 
ences.  POULTRYMAN,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  46,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 


FARMER  wants  steady  position:  married;  not 
afraid  to  work.  ARTHUR  FESSENDEN.  East 
Willistou,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  on  modern  farm: 

experienced  and  familiar  with  all  kinds  off 
stock  and  machinery;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  .8239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCIIARDIST,  10  years  experience;  doing  prun¬ 
ing  and  planting:  by  day  or  contract:  best 
references.  CHARLES  HASET.E A RTH,  Burling 
Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


PLAIN  cook  ami  houseworker;  family  of  (lire.-: 

Virginia  seaeoast ;  no  washing;  permanent: 
$35  monthly.  ADVERTISER  8252.'  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Experienced  single  man 
for  herd  of  registered  Jerseys:  niust.be  able  to 
make  butter  and  raise  calves:  vacancy  February 
1.  CHART, ESCOTE  FARM.  Sberborn.  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  general  farming  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  excellent  living  conditions  and  steady 
year-round  position  to  right  man:  reply,  stating 
wages,  references  and  experience.  BON  232. 
New  Castle.  Pa. 


WANTED— Farmer  with  family,  for  150-acre 
farm;  crops  used  for  dairying:  no  milking: 
tractor  used  for  most  work:  modern  machinery; 
5  head  of  horses;  a  fine  comfortable  home  f-r  tin: 
right  man:  state  particulars.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Bookkeeper  and  stenographer;  also 
single  man.  farm  raised,  to  take  care  of  herd 
of  purebred  Duroc  hogs;  give  qualifications  and 
references  and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter. 

john  h.  &  Kenneth  hankinson,  Glen 

Moore,  N.  J.  . 


WANTED — Girl  or  young  widow  with  poultry 
experience  for  a  plant  oil  a  gentleman's  estate. 
50  miles  from  New  York  City;  please  state  sal¬ 
ary.  with  board  and  room  in  superintendent's 
house,  but  no  washing,  to  ADVERTISER  8223, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean  young  inpn  tokeare  for  small 
herd  of  cows;  able  to  make  good  butter;  pri¬ 
vate  place.  Orange  Co..  N*^^^HRre  salary,  with 
board.  Apply  ADVERTISER, -8225,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  farmer  (not  an  estate  man- 
.ager)  with  help,  or  will  txiard  help,  on  150- 
acre  farm  at  Blairstown,  X.  ,T.,  that  can  produce 
milk,  poultry,  pork  and  fruit.  WM.  A.  VAN 
HORN,  10-12  Fair  St..  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANT  practical,  energetic  man  to  care  for  veg- 
talde  and  flower  garden,  poultry,  small  or¬ 
chard.  etc.:  steady  work,  good  home  and  good 
wages.  Write  G.  W.,  1511  Park  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa. 


WANTED — An  experienced  and  reliable  single 
man  for  poultry  plant;  must  understand  incu¬ 
bators  and  care  of  baby  chicks;  no  show  bird 
work:  would  also  consider  man  and  wife  for 
this  position:  give  reference  in  first  letter.  G. 
H.  HARRIS,  manager,  Providence  Hospital 
Farms,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 


HOUSEKEEPER  to  keep  house  on  poultry  farm; 

two  in  family:  state  wages  wanted.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  8233.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  working  foreman  on 
small  modern  farm  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where 
one  extra  man  is  employed;  must  understand 
care  of  purebred  Guernseys,  garden  and  small 
fruit;  wife  to  help  with  chickens;  house  with 
conveniences:  state  age  and  wages.  E.  W. 
SIMONS,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  gardener  on  private 
estate;  one  xvlio  thoroughly  understands  the 
business  and  can  get  results;  good  wages  to  the 
right  man:  begin  work  April  1;  send  reference 
and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  L.  P.  FRIS- 
BEE,  Meredith,  N.  Y. 


PLAIN  cook  for  family  of  two  adults  oil  Vir¬ 
ginia  seacoast:  permanent;  no  washing;  $40 
monthly.  ADVERTISER  8251,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper;  man  and  wife,  no  small 
children,  to  take  charge  of  farm  boarding 
house  on  large  private  dairy  farm:  must  hake 
bread  and  be  economical;  state  wages,  references 
and  experience:  located  near  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  8247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  mechanic  and  blacksmith; 

splendid  opening  on  large  farm  for  man  who 
can  make  ordinary  farm  tool  repairs,  shoe 
horses,  and  understands  gasoline  engines:  none 
but  first-class  man  need  apply.  COOXAMES- 
SETT  RANCH  CO.,  Hatchville,  Mass. 


I’OI  LTRYMAX — Position  as  manager  of  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  plant:  first-class  proposition 
oiilv:  kindly  state  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8191 ,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position,  pri¬ 
vate  or  commercial;  thoroughly  practical; 
scientific  in  brooding,  incubation,  etc.;  test- 
standing  ability  and  character;  statement  of 
wages,  cte..  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  8171, 

I  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

l‘(H  LT IVY  MAX  desires  position,  superintondent- 
manager,  qualified  by  20  years’  actual  poultry 
breeding  experience,  selection,  mating,  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  incubator  brooding,  broilers,  roasters; 
economic  feeder:  capable  and  hustler;  3  years  in 
present  plaee:  American;  married:  no  children; 
only  first-class  proposition  considered;  particu¬ 
lars,  salary,  first  letter  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8172.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT’LTR  YMA  X — Single,  Christian :  thoroughly 
experienced,  hatching,  brooding,  production, 
contest  work:  college  training;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  8178,  care  Rural  Now- 
Torker. 


FARM  manager  wishes  position  on  fruit  and 
general  farm;  life  experience:  can  give  excel¬ 
lent  reference.  ADVERTISER  8181,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  American  farmer 
wishes  position  xvlicre  himselfl  and  family  can 
have  full  charge;  no  outside  help  needed  to 
opera  to  ^  30-oow  farm;  position  about  April  1, 
1921:  New  Jersey  nr  Maryland  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  .8198,  care  Rural  Xew- 
5  orker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  ener¬ 
getic  agriculturist:  B.Sc.:  specialist  in  dairy, 
poultry  and  gardening.  ADVERTISER  8213, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Married,  wants  position  as 
manager  of  private  estate  or  commercial  poul¬ 
try  plant;  college  graduate:  15  years'  practical 
farm  experience;  references.  ADVERTISER 
8215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  MEN,  at  anything:  South  or  Southwest; 

mechanics:  one  lias  four  years’  stock  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  S217,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARD  MANAGER  is  open  for  position  of¬ 
fering  better  opportnity  than  present  position; 
specialist  on  apples;  seven  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references  offered.  ADVERTISER 
8218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate  or  large  dairy  farm;  a  liigh- 
class  man.  who  knows  how  to  handle  men  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  is  open  for  engagement  as  superintendent 
whore  ability,  education  and  refinement  will  be 
appreciated :  only  high-class  position  considered: 
very  best  of  references  will  ho  furnished  and 
same  expected:  give  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  all  correspondence  in  strict  confidence.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8219.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ITRST-CLAS.S,  high  skilled,  single,  fruit  and 
general  farmer  wants  position  on  a  farm  witii 
reasonable  wages;  prefer  Pennsylvania  or  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  ADVERTISER  8220.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


!\  ANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  on  private  estate  where  honesty  and 
reliability  are  appreciated,  by  middle-aged  Amer¬ 
ican;  no  children;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  including  improvements 
and  farm  machinery;  have  executive  ability; 
capable  of  handling  an  estate  in  a  successful 
manner;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter: 
can  furnish  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
8221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  brothers,  young  and  experienced,  one  mar¬ 
ried,  desire  position  on  up-to-date  modern 
equipped  farm.  Address  M.  B.  II.,  24  Farrrgut 
St.,  Craddock,  Va.,  stating  salary,  etc. 


SINGLE  MAN.  49.  wants  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  as  teamster  and  general  farm¬ 
ing:  no  milking:  20  years’  experience.  HENRY 
LURIG,  480  Spring  St.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WANTED — By  experienced  farm  manager,  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  farm  after  April  1;  can  give  re¬ 
sults;  best  reference;  what,  have  you  to  ofTer '? 
married ;  American.  ADVERTISER  8245,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American,  single,  with  college  training 
and  practical  experience,  wishes  to  manage 

poultry  plant  for  small  salary  and  a  . . . 

returns.  ADVERTISER  8238,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- , 

EXPERIENCED,  single  man  (35),  wants  farm 
situation;  can  drive  auto.  DELANEY,  309 
Water  St..  Brooklyn. 


ASSISTANT  superintendent.  American,  single, 
wishes  position;  understands  general  and  dairy 
farming,  butter-making,  feeding,  testing,  .,1c, 
poultry  and  all  farm  machinery,  tractors,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  etc.;  at.  liberty  February  1;  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  8248,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  American,  single;  un¬ 
derstands  cattle,  balancing  rations,  butter¬ 
making,  testing,  and  all  dairy  work;  Cornell 
short  course;  state  particulars  and  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American,  single.  25,  understands  cat¬ 
tle.  hogs,  poultry,  general  and  dairy  farming, 
all  machinery,  would  take  charge  or  operate 
small  farm  near  New  York;  college  training. 
State  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8250,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- 4 

I  AM  LOOKING  for  a  job — If  you  are  looking 
for  a  man  wlio  lias  had  agricultural  college 
training,  who  lias  done  research  in  agriculture, 
who  has  successfully  managed  a  fruit  farm 
where  marketing  was  a  part  of  the  job,  and 
who  for  the  past  two  years  lias  been  building 
up  and  organizing  several  consolidated  dairy 
farms  totaling  1.500  acres.  I  '-on Id  like  to  hear 
from  you;  I  am  30  years  old,  married,  and  have 
two  small  children;  I  was  born  and  raised  on  a 
fruit  and  general  farm  and  have  done  every 
kind  of  work  which  life  on  such  a  farm  entails; 
with  this  experience  I  expect  a  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  responsibility  which  T  wish  to 
assume.  RAI.PH  W.  WESTLAKE,  Tioga  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

- 1 

WANTED — By  practical  American  fanner,  32, 
with  agricultural  training,  position  as  work¬ 
ing  manager  or  superintendent  oP  private  place; 
life  experience  fruit  and  general  farming; 
operate  and  repair  farm  machinery  and  gas 
engines;  Westchester  County  preferred,  not  es¬ 
sential;  unquestionable  references;  state  propo¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  8275,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  single,  open  for  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  Winter  egg  production: 
can  manage  plant  successfully.  ADVERTISER 
8273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  Feb.  1 — Working  manager  or 
foreman  on  a  gentleman’s  jirivate  estate; 
married:  one  child,  nine  years.  ADVERTISER 
8272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  gentleman’s  estate  open  for 
position  April  1st:  age  43;  American:  Prot¬ 
estant;  married;  one  child;  would  like  position 
where  honesty,  integrity  and  ability  will  be 
appreciated;  good  reference  from  present  em¬ 
ployer,  with  whom  I  have  been  twelve  years; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing.  including  construction  of  buildings  and 
roads.  ADVERTISER  8276,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- - - -  — — - » 

POULTRYMAN  open  for  position;  six  years’ 
experience  raising  baby  chicks,  etc.;  commer¬ 
cial  plant  with  owner  or  private  estate;  South 
Jersey  or  Vineland  section  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager  open  for  position 
February  15th;  modern  methods  in  all  branches 
of  farming;  wide  experience  in  every  operation 
connected  with  large  farms,  construction,  road 
building,  landscaping,  farm  mechanics  and  all 
branches  of  stock  raising  and  crop  production: 
dairying  a  specialty;  introduce  new  business 
blood  into  your  farm  just  as  you  do  in  your  herd; 
best  results  assured:  references.  ADVERTISER 
8265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN,  27,  married,  no  children.  Cor- 
uell  man,  five  years’  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  working  manager  -irate  or  commercial 
plant:  straight  salary;  n  'options  to  living 
of)  place  if  convenient;  art.  lars  first  letter 
appreciated.  ADVKRTISi  R  t  4.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WAN  1  ED — Position  as  milker  or  teamster  on 
up-to-date  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  8206, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN  young  man,  34,  single,  good  milker, 
understanding  all  farming,  wants  position  with 
good  farmer.  ADVERTISER  8264,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  widow,  with  boy  four  years,  as 
houseworker,  cook  or  housekeeper  for  adult 
family  preferred;  good  reference;  state  wages, 
particulars  in  first  letter:  liberty  February  8th. 
ADVERTISER  8203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  high  school  and  agricul¬ 
tural  school  graduate,  four  years’  experience 
as  A.  R.  o.  tester  and  one  year  as  herdsman, 
"OUld  like  to  locate  wit'll  some  good  concern. 
ADI  KRTISER  8262,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGEMENT  large  farm  or  estate:  married; 

two  children;  Cornell  training:  life  experience, 
hustler,  record  shows  efficient  business  manage- 
ment:  fully  recommended.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OB< --HARPIST,  Experienced  in  tree  and  small 
fruits,  desires  position  ns  working  manager; 
collegi  man;  10  years'  practical  experience; 
also  familiar  with  dairy  and  general  farming 
ADVERTISER  8259.  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  '  ' 


<i:s  iisui  in 


estate 


mi  m; 


farm;  references;  country  only. 


AD\  ERTISEU  8256,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OI  r.TUYMAN,  single,  American,  desires  posi¬ 

tion  on  commercial  Leghorn  farm:  college  anrl 
commercial  experience  in  breeding,  incubation 
brooding,  care  of  young  stock  and  layers-  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  8255  ’  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager,  35.  married,  seeks  position 
when-  hard  work  and  results  are  needed;  life 
experience,  farm,  garden  crops,  dairying,  stock 
.poultry:  capable,  energetic  and  reliable. 


and 

ADVERTISER  8254. 


care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


A  I  I  I-At  I  I \  E  Maine  seashore  property  for  sale 
or  rent;  land  for  farming;  with  a  30-room 
house  for  Summer  boarders.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NINETY  acres;  implements;  $3,600.  BON  60.1 
Cuba,  N.  Y.  ’  r  v 


ON  SHARES  or  rent.  58-acre  farm;  4-rooni 
house;  numerous  conveniences,  to  American, 
Protestant:  main  road:  tine  location.  R.,  BOX 
258.  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  ’phone  90G-14. 


FOR  SAFE — Fruit  farm  along  the  Hudson;  11- 

room  house,  surrounded  with  evergreens,  white 
birch,  magnolias,  etc.;  it  acres  set  with  fruit  of 
alt  kinds;  farm  overlooking  river;  1  mile  to  vil¬ 
lage;  terms.  ADVERTISER  8193,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  home  and  fruit  farm,  between 
Buffalo  and  Rochester;  center  of  great  fruit 
licit:  on  edge  of  village;  4  churches,  high  school, 
stores,  bank,  depot,  factories,  etc.;  good  State 
road:  two  good  houses,  one  worth  $10,000;  elec¬ 
tricity,  bathroom,  boating  system;  beautiful 
lawn  and  shade;  good  barns;  village  fire  protec- 
lion;  never-failing  well,  supplies  [Hire  water;  91 
acres  sandy  loam,  highest  fertility;  no  stone,  no 
hills;  good  natura'  hFruge,  assisted  bv  tile 
drainage  costing  $5,000  ;  50  acres  fruit;  14  acres 
UE’JSE  110. waste  land:  stock  and  tools  Included; 
$.10,000.  ADVERTISER  8166,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I- OR  RRN  I — Western  Maryland  farm;  80  acres. 

Write  for  particulars,  H.  X.  (L.  1225  De¬ 
catur  St.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


FOR  SALE — 14-acre  well  paying  truck-poultry 
farm  in  Southern  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. :  fine 
land:  no  stones;  variety  fruits;  near  railroad 
station,  neighbors:  bargain,  $2,900.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  BABE  ,.,d  O.o’/i-aeye  farm;  g 
ings;  fruit,  timber,  implements, 
$6,500.  GRACE  A.  TIMMERMAN 
port,  N.  Y. 


ood  build - 
,  engine; 
,  Branch- 


WANTED— To  rent,  in  a  small  town  in  Con¬ 
necticut  a  small  store  for  a  grocer;  no 
stock.  ADV  KRTISER  8202,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  CLOSE  ESTATE — Large  house,  with  1  (A 
acres  of  land;  six  outbuildings;  orchard  of 
apples,  pears,  cherries  and  peach  trees:  on  Al¬ 
bany  State  road,  Columbia  Co.;  good  location  for 
boarding  or  road  house.  Particulars,  A.  V. 
ARNOLD,  550  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Small  house,  with  about  one  to  five 
acres  of  improved  land  therewith,  convenient 
to  railroad,  etc.:  to  rent  and  buy  if  suited. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8192,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE- — Cheese  factory:  good  barn  and  gar¬ 
den;  living  rooms  in  factory;  30  patrons; 
price  $3,000  cash.  Write  BOX  171,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 


GREAT  fruit  farm.  190  acres,  at  great  sacrifice; 

1,400  apple.  2,800  peach.  THEO.  FULLER. 
P.  O.  Box  361,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FOIl  SALE — Fine  dairy  farm  of  220  acres  on 
State  road  in  Kent  County,  Maryland  (East¬ 
ern  Shore);  20  acres  timber,  balance  in  cultiva¬ 
tion;  fine  grass,  wheat  and  corn,  all  tractor 
worked;  85  acres  in  wheat,  and  17  cows,  and 
$5,000  of  stock  and  equipment  will  go  for  $25  - 
000;  milk  will  pay  for  this  farm;  let  me  tell  you 
more  about  this  farm,  and  why  it’s  for  sale. 
W.  S.  HOOVER,  owner,  Chestertown,  Md.;  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2;  'Phone  827-f-4. 


FOR  SALE — 200  acres,  part  good  fruit  land,  on 
which  are  farm  buildings,  wool  mill,  water 
power  and  dwellings,  with  other  buildings.  E. 
K.  HEIKES,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


WANTED — 200-acre  farm,  to  rent  or  work  on 
shares,  with  option  to  buy;  state  all  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  8224, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM — 4  acres;  good  house,  barn, 
poultry  honses  for  400  bens,  brooder  house,  800 
chicks;  on  State  road,  near  town  and  good  mar¬ 
ket;  price,  $3,500.  half  cash;  will  sell  stock  and 
equipment  if  wanted;  a  paying  egg  farm.  H.  B. 
RAYMOND,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — To  rent  farm  of  owner;  New  York 
State  or  Long  Island.  CHRIST  ROTH,  1388 
Madison  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  123 . 


In  1847 

Henderson  Seeds 

were  growing 

“Better  Gardens” 


Your  1921  garden  can  be  better  by  far  than 
the  best  gardens  of  those  days — better  by 
the  margin  of  seventy-five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  progress  in  seed  development. 

Through  three  generations  of  the  Henderson 
family  the  efforts  of  this  organization  have 
been  devoted  to  testing  and  experimenting 
for  the  improvement  of  seeds.  Every  year, 
adding  new  knowledge  and  experience,  has 
been  made  to  contribute  its  share  to  the 
success  of  your  1921  garden. 

With  every  packet  of  Henderson  seeds  you 
receive  the  best  possible  assurance  of  quality, 
an  assurance  based  upon  a  justifiable  pride 
in  the  cherished  reputation  of  America’s 
Leading  Seed  House. 


The  New  Henderson  Catalogue 


is  the  handsomest  and  most  complete  book  on 
garden  helps  we  ever  have  published.  It  contains 
168  pages  of  fine  illustrations  and  interesting  infor¬ 
mation.  There  are  eight  pages  in  three  colors, 
a  full  hundred  new  process  color  halftones  ana 
over  a  thousand  halftones  direct  from  photographs. 
It  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  cover 
postage  and  handling. 

Special  Introductory  SePPbffer 


To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson’s 
Tested  Seeds,  we  will  send  without  additional 
charge  to  everyone  who  writes  for  the  Catalogue 
enclosing  ten  cents  for  packing  and  mailing,  one 
packet  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties  : 


8 


Ponderosa  Tomato  Henderson’s  Invincible  Asters 

Big  Boston  LettUGe  Henderson’s  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish  Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 


' 

T  1  -a 


c/%  v 


r.v 


Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  as  Cash 

The  above  collection  will  be  sent  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which 
when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25  cents  cash  payment  on 
any  order  for  seeds,  plants  or  bulbs  amounting  to  one  dollar  or  over. 
Start  early  with  your  garden  plans.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


Peter  Henderson  6  Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 
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A  Turkey  Picked  Out  to  “Keep  Over”  Another  Year 
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Glad  I  bought  a  real  truck” 


“  ’Spose  they’ll  get  that  stretch 
of  highway  fixed  some  time.  Glad 
I  had  sense  enough  to  buy  a  real 
truck.  She’s  simply  eaten  up  this 
blamed  detour  day  after  day  in  good 
weather — guess  no  storm  is  going  to 
feaze  her  now!” 

Nowhere  is  a  truck  subjected  to 
more  searching  tests  of  stamina  and 
reliability  than  in  the  day-in,  day- 
out  run  to  market  over  all  sorts  of 
road  in  all  sorts  of  weather— especially 
when  the  trip  includes  a  detour  that 
takes  big  extra  toll  in  the  shape  of 
unusual  road  shocks  and  strains. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how 
much  of  your  truck’s  success  in 
standing  the  gaff  is  due  to  the 
builder’s  wisdom  in  making  the 
foundation  of  truck  staunchness  and 
road-ability  the  use  of  major  units 
that  have  proved  their  worth  through 


years  of  the  searching  tests  of  actual 
daily  work? 

Take  axles,  for  instance.  The  most 
important  unit  of  all,  for  the  axles 
not  only  have  to  carry  the  load  but 
also  have  to  meet  every  road  shock, 
every  strain  and  end  thrust  of  skid¬ 
ding,  and  of  rounding  curves.  And 
the  rear  axle  particularly,  which  not 
only  carries  more  than  half  the  load, 
but  also  has  the  strenuous  task  of 
transmitting  the  power  of  the  engine, 
stepping  it  down  to  the  wheels,  and 
besides  has  to  meet  the  sudden 
strains  of  braking. 

If  the  maker  of  your  truck  is  one 
of  the  60  progressive  builders  who 
use  Timken  Axles,  you  have  as  the 
final  drive  and  support  of  the  bigger 
part  of  your  load  a  Timken  Worm 
Drive  Rear  Axle.  With  its  few  sim¬ 
ple,  sturdy  parts — with  its  one  re¬ 


duction  worm  and  gear,  whose  strong, 
specially  formed  teeth  are  always 
held  in  perfect  mesh — with  its  posi¬ 
tive  lubrication  of  all  moving  parts, 
you  have  such  a  powerful,  sure- 
running,  trouble-free  drive  that  it  is 
bolted  up  inside  the  dirt-proof  hous¬ 
ing  and  left  there.  All  the  attention 
it  needs  is  occasional  lubrication. 

In  many  a  case  Timken  worm 
gears  have  run  100,000  miles  or  more, 
and  when  examined  have  been  found 
.  in  perfect  condition  and  ready  for 
another  hundred  thousand.  In  fact, 
more  than  nine  years  constant  use 
has  not  been  enough  to  find  their 
mileage  limit.  Often,  even  when  every 
other  part  of  a  truck  is  “on  its  last 
legs,”  the  Timken  Axles  are  salvaged 
and  used  over  again  under  a  new 
chassis. 

Timken  Axles  outlast  the  truck. 


TIMKEN  DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Across  the  Country  With 


NO  doubt  some  of  our  readers  have  noticed  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  papers  of  the  ox  outfit  in  which 
,T.  ('.  Berrang  and  his  wife  intend  to  take  the  over¬ 
land  trip  to  California.  The  other  day  Mr.  Berrang 
came  to  see  us  just  before  leaving  New  York  for  his 
long  journey.  He  has  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  some  years,  and  he  gave  us  an  entertaining 
account  of  what  he  expected  to  do. 

You  might  call  Mr.  Berrang  a  back-to-the-lander. 
He  formerly  lived  in  Hoboken.  N.  J..  but  went  up 
into  the  hills  of  Connecticut  and  started  farming. 
In  April,  1910,  fire  broke  out  and  destroyed  the  farm 
buildings.  The  old-fashioned  house  was  about  2<xt 
years  old.  Up  in  that  country  those  old  houses  were 
put  ui>  to  last,  and  when  they  finally  go  down  there 
is  little  left  of  farm  value.  Not  many  of  them  are 
ever  rebuilt.  Mr.  Berrang  says  that  the  day  after 
the  fire  he  looked  into  the  cellar  and  saw  the  wreck 
if  contained,  and  he  then  thought  he  would  like  to 
get  away  from  it.  Many  of  us  can  realize  just  how 


for  a  time  until  the  weather  grows  warmer,  and 
then  work  north  to  the  Lincoln  Highway  and  follow 
it  west.  Unless  the  weather  prevents  they  will  keep 
going  and  work  right  through.  Deep  snow  is  about 
the  only  thing  that  can  stop  them,  though  deep  mud 
might  slow  them  up  a  little.  Mr.  Berrang  says  rain 
does  not  bother  them,  since  both  oxen  and  humans 
are  rain  and  waterproof.  Our  readers  will  remember 
how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olds  of  Michigan  made  the  cross 
country  journey  with  a  horse.  During  the  war  they 
hit  several  places  where  labor  was  scarce  and  wages 
high.  They  took  several  jobs — Mrs.  Olds  cooking  for 
a  big  outfit  of  men  and  her  husband,  caring  for  stock. 
At  times  they  drew  almost  fabulous  wages  for  such 
work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrang  are  not  looking  for 
such  jobs — they  are  out  to  travel — yet  they  might 
stop  now  and  then  if  need  be. 

When  we  asked  Mr.  Berrang  how  he  came  to 
select  the  oxen  for  motive  power  he  said  he  just  had 
the  oxen  and  did  not  own  an  airship  or  an  automo¬ 


an  Ox  Team 

across  the  continent,  railroad  journeys,  walks  and 
carriage  rides,  but  this  is  the  first  time,  we  think, 
that,  one  of  our  readers  has  started  in  an  ox  team. 
Indeed,  as  Mr.  Berrang  says,  they  will  “see  more  of 
the  country”  than  they  ever  could  in  a  swift  car. 
Some  people  travel  in  order  to  see  the  country,  while 
others  seem  to  try  to  see  as  little  of.  it  as  possible. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  while  on  their  journey  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Berrang  will  meet  other  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  this  relationship  will  serve  as  an  intro¬ 
duction.  L'he  picture  shows  the  oxen  and  wagons 
and  a  good  likeness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrang. 


“  Inoculated  ”  Lime  and  Others 

\\  ould  you  state  what  you  know  about  inoculated 
lime?  There  are  some  agents  coming  around  who  try 
to  sell  it  to  farmers.  n.  e.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

THIS  business  of  selling  “inoculated”  material  is 
being  worked  to  the  limit.  It  is  generally  sup- 
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he  felt— it  seemed  as  if  he  would  like  to  put  the 
entire  continent  between  himself  and  the  evidence 
of  this  calamity.  It  was  hard  to  start  once  more 
with  labor  out  of  sight  and  the  fields  full  of  rocks. 
He  bad  always  wanted  to  see  California,  and  that 
fire  decided  him  to  start. 

He  says  he  proposed  the  trip  to  Mrs.  Berrang  and 
she  agreed.  The  oxen  represented  about  all  they 
saved  from  the  fire,  and  they  decided  to  make  this 
team  pull  them  across  the  continent — just  as  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  New  England  families  traveled  in  the 
old  pioneer  days.  They  have  no  children,  and  are 
free  to  travel  as  they  like.  These  oxen  are  shown 
in  the  picture.  The  yoke  of  cattle  will  haul  the  big 
wagon,  while  the  single  steer  hauls  a  “trailer”  packed 
with  household  goods  and  a  tent  under  which  the 
oxen  are  sheltered  at  night.  For  these  faithful 
brutes  will  be  well  cared  for  all  the  way  across. 

Mr.  Berrang  figures  on  making  about  10  miles  a 
day.  That  will  be  within  the  limits  of  the  oxen,  and 
will  require  about  18  months  for  the  trip.  Tt  will 
surely  give  these  passengers  a  chance  to  “see  the 
country.”  They  will  work  to  the  south  and  will  rest 


bile.  He  took  what  he  had  and  started.  He  thinks 
the  oxen  will  stand  the  trip  and  last  through  it.  as 
they  will  have  good  care.  They  will  go  through 
“unless  an  automobile  hits  them.” 

Me  understand  that  Mr.  Berrang  made  the  wagon 
himself.  He  says  he  planned  to  start  a  year  ago. 
but  labor  was  so  scarce  that  he  had  to  do  about  all 
the  work  himself.  The  wagon  is  fitted  up  like  a 
comfortable  room.  There  is  a  kitchenette,  oil  stove, 
refrigerator,  office  desk,  a  drop  bed  and  a  laundry. 
It  is  really  a  condensed  fiat  in  one  room,  surprisingly 
cosy  and  comfortable.  In  this  warm  room,  with  the 
oxen  safe  in  a  closed  tent  nearby,  our  travelers  will 
be  as  quiet  and  comfortable  as  need  be. 

They  are  well  supplied  with  food.  There  is  a 
good-sized  hog.  well  cured,  with  sausage,  lard  and 
all  the  rest.  A  fair-sized  beef  has  also  been  salted, 
dried  or  canned.  Then  they  have  about  300  cans  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  other  food — in  fact,  kerosene 
and  food  for  the  oxen  will  be  about  all  they  will  lie 
obliged  to  buy  for  a  long  time.  And  so  our  good 
friends  start  out  bravely  and  happily  on  their  long 
journey.  We  have  told  the  story  of  an  auto  trip 


posed  that  inoculated  soil  or  seed  simply  carries  the 
germs  or  bacteria  which  work  in  the  roots  of  legume 
or  pod-bearing  plants  and  obtain  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  We  have  never  before  heard  of  lime  being  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  as  useful  as  sand.  The  trouble  is  that 
agents  or  dealers  often  claim  that  this  “inoculated” 
material  is  more  valuable  as  a  fertilizer  than  plain 
lime  or  soil  would  be  without  the  germs.  That  is  a 
mistake.  The  “inoculation”  of  itself  has  no  fertil¬ 
izing  value  whatever.  It  adds  nothing  of  value  ex¬ 
cept  what  may  come  to  clover  or  beans  or  Alfalfa 
or  peas  through  the  work  of  these  germs  on  their 
roots.  A  yeast  cake  adds  no  particular  food  value 
to  flour  except  as  it  encourages  the  bread  to  “rise.” 
There  are  a  number  of  such  materials  on  tin*  market. 
“Nitro-bacter"  is  a  liquid  said  to  contain  these 
inoculating  germs.  Instead  of  being  used  on  the 
seed,  this  liquid  is  to  be  diluted  with  water  and 
sprinkled  on  the  soil,  along  the  rows.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  supply  these  germs  where  they  are  needed, 
but  any  claim  that  this  stuff  or  anything  like  it  is 
a  fertilizer — supplying  large  quantities  of  plant  food 
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— is  nonsense.  It  is  also  claimed  for  this  stuff  that 
since  the  germs  are  taken  from  th^  roots  of  legume 
plants  it  will  enrich  any  soil.  That  is  simply  more 
nonsense. 


A  Hudson  River  Violet  House 

FIG.  49  shows  the  interior  of  a  violet  house 
owned  by  .lulius  Moul  of  lied  Hook,  N.  Y.  The 
pictures  were  taken  last  Winter.  The  section  around 
Rhinebeck  and  Red  Hook,  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
is  noted  for  its  production  of  violets. 

Tens  of  millions  of  these  flowers  are 
shipped  every  year  during  the  Winter 
season.  The  brief  season  around  St. 

Valentine’s  Day  seems  to  give  the 
greatest  demand.  The  violets  are  sent 
as  far  west  as  Chicago,  as  far  south  as 
Tennessee  and  north  to  Canada — both 
by  express  and  by  parcel  post.  In  Red 
Hook  alone  there  were,  last  year,  over 
50  violet  houses.  Some  of  the  houses 
of  the  size  here  shown  will  yield  more 
gross  income  than  many  a  100-acre 
farm  back  among  the  hills.  Yet  no  one 
could  fairly  advise  the  average  gar¬ 
dener  or  farmer  to  “go  into  violets.” 

It  is  a  highly  specialized  business.  A 
fair  way  of  putting  it  would  be  to  say 
that  a  successful  violet  grower  must 
be  more  than  half  violet  himself,  and 
few  of  us,  after  an  honest  study  of  our 
own  reflection  in  the  world's  mirror, 
will  claim  that  we  size  up  to  the  test ! 

The  varieties  of  double  violet  most  commonly 
grown  a  re  Lady  Hume  Campbell  and  the  old  Marie 
Louise,  while  favorite  single  sorts  are  Luxonne.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Desirable  soil  is  a 
moderately  sandy  loam  with  some  clay,  preferably 
from  an  old  pasture,  which  is  cut  in  the  Fall  and 
stacked  in  a  compost  heap  with  well-rotted  manure, 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  manure  to  four 
parts  soil.  Before  putting  in  the  houses  or  frames 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  worked  over,  with  about  200 
lbs.  of  unslaked  lime  added  to  the  soil  for  3.000 
plants.  Solid  beds  are  usual,  though  violets  are 
sometimes  grown  on  benches.  Many  are  grown  in 
frames,  but  in  the  North  the  Winter  weather  makes 
frames  quite  inconvenient,  and  the  cheaper  forms  of 
houses  are  more  generally  used. 

Violets  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  crowns, 
and  bv  offshoots  which  are  rooted  in  sand.  These 
offshoots  are  taken  in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring, 
without  disturbing  the  old  plants,  which  are  usually 
cleared  out  after  the  middle  of  April.  The  soil  is 
renewed,  in  most  cases,  every  year,  about  5  in.  of  new 
soil  being  put  in.  The  plants  are  set  in  May,  about 
S  in.  apart,,  in  10-in.  rows,  when  growing  double  vio¬ 
lets.  but  the  singles  are  more  luxuriant  in  growth, 
and  are  set  about  12x12  or  12x18  in.  Fresh  air  and 
careful  but  abundant  watering  are  imperative.  The 
runners  are  cut  off,  and  every  effort  made  to  secure 
strong,  healthy  plants  by  Fall. 

In  sections  where  the  Winter  is  mild,  violets  are 
sometimes  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  portable  frames  at  the  approach  of  cold 
weather.  The  advantage  of  the  modern  system  of 
greenhouse  culture  is  that  it  gives  perfect  control 
over  moisture,  and  a  better  opportunity  to  combat 
fungus  and  insect  enemies,  which  are  many. 

Some  varieties  of  violets  require  a  heavier  soil 
than  others,  and  some  growers  pin  their  faith  to  cow 
manure  rather  than  horse  manure.  Constant  work  is 
needed  in  keeping  the  beds  clean :  weeds,  dead  leaves 
and  abortive  flowers  are  all  removed,  for  their  pres¬ 
ence  invites  disease.  Runners  or  dead  leaves  are 
always  cut  off ;  to  tear  off  invites  fungi  to  work  on 
the  lacerated  tissue.  The  plants  are  syringed  through 
Summer  and  early  Fall,  as  a  deterrent 
of  red  spider,  but  by  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober  this  must  be  avoided.  A  thin 
mulch  of  fine  well-rotted  manure  may 
be  given  in  August.  Eternal  vigilance, 
good  sense  and  a  favorable  location  are 
the  great  factors  for  success  in  violet 
culture,  but  weak  or  diseased  parent 
stock  will  nullify  the  most  intelligent 
work.  Men  of  experience  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  plant  that  cannot  be 
obtained  from  books,  and  thus  appear 
to  have  some  “secret”  that  is,  after  all, 
only  acquired  by  hard  work  and  close 
observation. 
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iug  in  this  section,  and  I  either  have  suspicious  customers 
or  I  am  not  getting  the  results  I  should.  I  am  making  an 
average  of  one  bushel.  26  lbs  flour,  7  lbs.  of  bran  or 
shorts,  and  allowing  15  lbs.  for  hulls  and  waste  through 
cleaning  and  scouring.  This  seems  to  be  the  average. 
If  you  can  give  me  the  amount  it  should  make  I  shall 
be  very  grateful  to  you.  as  I  will  then  remodel  my 
mill  or  put  up  a  stout  argument.  J.  S.  B. 

AN  old  English  proverb  runs:  “What  is  bolder 
than  a  miller’s  neckcloth,  which  takes  a  thief 
by  the  throat  every  morning?”  There  may  have  been, 
in  ancient  times,  when  tolling  was  the  general  cus¬ 
tom,  a  miller  who  took  more  than  his  share  of  his 


Loss  in  Milling  Buckwheat 

Will  you  tell  me  about  how  much  flour, 
how  much  bran,  how  much  hull  and  how 
much  waste  or  shortage  there  should  be  in 
grinding  average  buckwheat,  per  bushel, 
making  good  buckwheat  flour?  I  am  mill- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrang,  the  Travelers.  Fig.  48. 

customer’s  grain,  thus  fastening  an  evil  name  upon 
the  calling  and  creating  a  distrust  which  time  has 
not  yet  wholly  eradicated.  However  that  may  be, 
your  figures  show  that  there  is  a  thief  concealed 
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reputation,  offers  the  following  suggestions  to  help 
you  find  him  : 

In  a  50-lb.  bushel  of  reasonably  dry  and  clean  buck¬ 
wheat,  there  should  be  from  1  to  1%  lbs.  of  screen¬ 
ings  and  waste  and  from  5  to  7  lbs.  of  hulls.  In  ex¬ 
ceptional  instances  there  may  be  S  lbs.  of  the  latter; 
never  anything  like  15  lbs.  The  remainder  is  floui 
and  middlings.  Just  what  proportion  of  each  oi 
these  you  should  have  depends  upon  what  your 
standard  for  “good”  buckwheat  flour  is.  It  may  de¬ 
pend,  also,  upon  what  your  customers  demand.  Some 
of  these  want  a  dark  flour,  showing 
particles  of  hulls.  These,  to  them,  are 
guarantees  of  genuineness  and  sources 
of  the  real  buckwheat  flavor. 

Manufacturers  of  modern  mills  claim 
that  they  will  make  30  lbs.  of  flour  to 
the  bushel;  some  mille  make  35  lbs.  of 
the  commercial  product  that  goes  into 
prepared  flours.  You  should  be  able, 
from  buckwheat  of  this  season,  to  make 
from  28  to  30  lbs.  of  good  flour.  Your 
loss  in  15  lbs.  of  hulls  shows  that  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  some¬ 
where,  and  the  trouble  is  very  likely  in 
the  first  break.  You  may  be  using  an 
old-fashioned  shueker  of  soft,  metal,  and 
one  easily  dulled  or  dented  and  grooved 
by  the  passage  of  nails  or  other  hard 
substances,  thus  permitting  waste.  Or, 
if  this  break  is  one  of  modern  steel 
rolls,  they  may  be  dull.  The  effect  of 
dullness  here  is  to  flatten  the  kernel 
and  cause  it  to  ride  over  the  sieve  with 
hulls  of  similar  size  and  shape.  No  white  kernels 
whatever  should  show  with  the  hulls  from  dry  buck¬ 
wheat. 

Your  trouble  may,  of  course,  be  located  elsewhere, 
possibly  in  old  or  defective  silks,  but  the  excessive 
quantity  of  hulls  points  to  the  first  break  as  the  prob¬ 
able  source  of  your  loss,  and  one  first  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated.  No  part  of  the  process  of  making  buckwheat 
flour  better  repays  constant  attention  than  the  first 
breaking  of  the  grain.  ‘  M.  b.  d. 


A  Dutchess  Count!!,  N.  I7.,  Violet  House.  Fig.  \9. 

somewhere  in  your  mill,  who  is  robbing  you  and  who 
has,  thus  far,  escaped  your  vigilance.  A  friend  with 
30  years’  experience  in  milling  buckwheat,  and  one 
whose  product  acquired  something  more  than  local 


Mr.  Berrarw’s  House  on  Wheels.  Fig.  50. 


Soil  Fertility  Association 

THERE  was  recently  organized  at  Chicago  an 
“Association  of  National  Soil  Fertility  Re¬ 
sources.”  The  object  is  to  try  to  combine  such  pro¬ 
ducts'  as  limestone,  rock  phosphate,  gypsum  and 
potash  rock  into  a  system  of  permanent  fertility. 
This  means  finding  some  cheap  and  natural  process 
by  means  of  which  phosphate  and  potash  rock  may 
be  made  available  as  plant  food,  so  as  to  produce  the 
needed  nitrogen  in  legume  plants.  The  president  of 
this  association,  Mr.  Tupper,  said: 

Anvone  who  travels  through  Europe  is  impressed  at 
once  with  the  wonderful  extent  to  which  they  have  car¬ 
ried  the  fertilization  of  soil.  For  example,  a  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  Marseilles,  France,  which  was  cultivated 
in  Charlemagne’s  time,  is  still  producing  heavily  today. 
That  same  farm  was  cultivated  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  .Tillius  Ciosar,  and  back  of  that  to  the  time  of  Car¬ 
thaginians,  and  even  before  that  presumably,  at  the 
date  of  the  earliest  Phenician  settlements,  carrying  back 
an  unbroken  record  for  many  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

It  is  true  that  many  farms  in  Europe  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  produced  paying  crops  for  1,000  years  or 
more,  and  are  still  “going  strong.”  With  proper  care 
a  soil  need  not  “wear  out.”  In  the  old  Pilgrim  town 
of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  there  are  many  gardens  which 
have  no  doubt  produced  annual  crops  for  nearly  400 
years.  They  were  used  as  Indian  gardens  before  the 
white  people  came,  and  have  been  in  constant  use. 
This  year’s  crops  were  as  large  as  any  during  their 
long  history.  We  have  no  doubt  the  same  thing  will 
be  found  true  of  gardens  at  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 
These  soils  have  been  well  supplied  with  lime  in 
limestone,  ground  clam  shells  or  ashes,  and  have 
been  kept  well  filled  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  either  by  using  manure  or  using 
weed  cover  crops,  fish  waste  or  gar¬ 
bage.  This  practice  has  kept  the  land 
sweet  and  active,  and  enabled  it  to 
fully  utilize  and  give  up  its  plant  food. 
For  unless  a  soil  is  “sweet  and  active 
there  is  little  use  putting  manure  or 
fertilizer  into  it.  By  “active”  we  mean 
full  of  the  necessary  bacteria  which 
mean  so  much  to  a  soil.  With  lime  and 
organic  matter  fully  supplied,  a  soil 
cannot  “wear  out.”  There  ought  to  lie 
at  least  25.000,000  tons  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  used  in  this  country  every  year. 
It  is  doubtful  if  5,000,000  tons  are  now 
used.  Each  year  finds  a  greater  need 
of  lime  and  phosphates  on  most  of  our 
Eastern  soils.  Many  of  them  need  a 
change  from  live  stock  keeping,  al¬ 
though  that  suggestion  seems  like  here¬ 
sy  to  many  farmers. 
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The  Fertilizer  Bag,  Chases  the  Cows  Away 


YOI'R  editorial  on  page  46  will,  no 
doubt,  bring  forth  considerable 
comment,  and  in  order  that  the  stand 
you  have  taken  (which  I  heartily  en¬ 
dorse)  may  be  well  defended,  I  wish 
to  offer  my  experience : 

Ten  years  ago  I  came  to  this  com¬ 
munity  and  started  farming.  The  back¬ 
bone  of  each  farm  was  the  dairy  cow. 
Each  farm  had  from  eight  to  15  cows, 
and  such  crops  as  hay.  corn  and  straw 
were  grown  to  maintain  them,  but 
usually  this  was  supplemented  with 
what  grain  the  money  procured  from 
the  sale  of  the  products  from  the  cows 
would  buy. 

The  farms  were  level,  of  sandy  loam 
type,  and  looked  attractive,  but  farm¬ 
ers  were  not  able  to  buy  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers.  and  did  not  use  lime,  or  know 
about  plowing  under  green  crops,  and 
so  they  just  made  the  manure  go  as 
far  as  it  would.  As  the  crops  dim, in-  i 
ished  they  would  dispose  of  a  cow  or) 
two,  and  keep  what  they  could  winter. 
Of  course,  as  they  reduced  the  stock 
the  manure  was  reduced,  and  this  in] 
turn  reduced  the  crops,  so  they  had  to. 
reduce  the  stock  again,  etc.  I  know  of, 
one  farm  in  good  condition  that  under: 
“good"  management  with  this  system* 
was  reduced  from  25  cows  to  none  in 
I''  years,  and  moss  and  barren  spots 
which  began  at  tbe  back  of  the  farm 
finally  crept  to  the  buildings. 

These  farms  were  selling  from  $10  to 
$25  per  acre  with  buildings  and  some 
tools.  I  picked  out  one  of  the  poorest 
— a  $10-per-aere  farm  which  usually 
kept  six  to  eight  cows.  Later  I  bought 
an  adjoining  farm,  which  had  also  car¬ 
ried  six  to  10  cows.  I  have  never  had 
but  one  cow  on  the  two  farms,  and 
then  for  only  two  years.  My  first 
planting  was  10  acres  of  potatoes.  15 
acres  of  sweet  corn  for  factory,  and  a 
few  acres  of  buckwheat.  T  harvested 
00  bushels  of  potatoes  by  digging  here 
and  there  a  row  over  four  acres,  and 
left  the  rest.  They  were  too  poor.  I 
got  $29.40  from  the  canning  factorv  for 
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the  sweet  corn. 


The  buckwheat 


Plowing  Under  Clover  Knee  High.  Fig.  51. 


Illuming  M niche r  After  Planting.  Fig.  52. 


Spraying  for  Blight.  Fig.  53. 


thrashed  out  52  bushels. 

During  these  10  years  we  have  prac¬ 
ticed  a  system  of  plowing  under  rye, 
buckwheat,  clover  one  year.  etc.,  and 
added  plenty  of  chemical  fertilizer.  We 
have  made  a  specialty  of  potatoes,  and 
have  produced  386,  421  and  450  bushels 
per  acre  in  three  successive  years.  We 
only  grow  a  little  grain,  but  what  we 
grow  produces  well.  Tbe  system  I 
started  took  root  in  this  community 
about  four  years  ago,  and  this  past 
year  there  were  22.000  bushels  of  seed 
potatoes  produced  on  the  farms  within 
a  squire  mile  (more  than  produced  on 
any  other  square  mile  in  New  York 
State  outside  of  Long  Island).  Farm¬ 
ers  are  enthusiastic;  land  has  increased 
in  value  from  200  per  cent  to  700  per 
cent:  horses  are  eating  mixed  Timothy 
and  clover  hay:  tractors  are  humming 
and  agriculture  here  is  wearing  a  new 
suit.  The  new  system  of  soil  improve¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  has  proven 
sound. 

I  believe  7  am  right  when  1  say  that 
among  the  eight  or  nine  families  which 
comprise  the  area  mentioned  above 
there  are  now  three  cows.  Keep  your 
eyes  on  this  community  a  few  years  for 
further  proof.  e  r.  smith. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ii.  N.-Y. — The  pictures  show  some¬ 
thing  of  this  potato  business.  Thq 
tractor  is  shown  plowing  under  knee- 
high  clover  for  potatoes.  Instead  of 
feeding  this  clover  and  using  the  manure  on  the  soil 
the  entire  crop  is  put  right  under — fed  to  potatoes 
instead  of  feeding  it  to  cows.  A  not  lieu*  picture  shows 
bow  a  “mulch”  is  produced  in  the  soil.  After  plant¬ 
ing  a  wheeled  weeder  is  run  along  the  rows.  The 


Harvesting  the  Crop.  Fig.  5/f. 


Hauling  in  the  Seed — Note  Uniformity.  Fig.  55 

flexible  teeth  scratch  and  tear  up  the  ground,  leaving 
a  thin  cover  of  stirred  soil  on  top.  This  holds  the 
moisture  and  makes  it  easier  for  tbe  plants  to  work 
up  through.  Then  comes  the  spraying  scene,  where 
six  rows  are  handled  at  one  time  with  Bordeaux 


ing).  Several  applications  of  this 
spray  are  made,  the  object  being  to 
keep  the  vines  “copper-plated”;  that 
is,  well  covered  with  the  dried  spray 
material.  That  keeps  off  the  blight  and 
carries  the  crop  through.  At  Fig.  54 
Mi’.  Smith  says  that  half  the  potatoes 
were  carried  off  the  field  along  the 
fence.  Il  seems  that  26  boys  picked 
up  1.550  crates  in  six  hours.  This  field 
has  produced  450  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre.  In  1910  Mr.  Smith  says  he 
harvested  about.  500  lbs.  per  acre  of  a 
mixture  of  running  berry  vines,  sorrel 
and  Bed-top.  The  trick  was  done  by 
plowing  under  rye  and  clover  and  using 
about  1.000  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre. 
Another  picture  shows  how  they  handle 
and  haul  in  tbe  “seed.”  We  have  seen 
about  the  same  thing  worked  out  in 
oilier  localities  so  many  times  that  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  about  Mr. 
Smith’s  statements.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  today  barely  making 
a  living  on  farms  which  are  steadily 
losing  in  productive  power.  For  years 
the  outgo  of  plant  food  in  tbe  milk  and 
stock  has  been  greater  than  the  imports. 
Thus  even  when  all  the  manure  made 
from  grain  and  feed  has  been  put  on 
the  farm  tbe  soil  of  most  fields  grows 
poorer  and  less  productive.  Such  land 
is  sour,  lacking  in  organic  matter,  and 
short  of  available  plant  food.  Lime 
brings  in  clover  and  gives  rye  or  other 
grain  a  start.  This  is  plowed  right 
into  tbe  ground,  and  large  quantities 
of  fertilizer  used  with  it.  As  a  result 
tbe  land  comes  back  and  produces  even 
more  than  when  it  was  virgin  soil. 
That  is  the  history  of  many  a  farm, 
and  there  are  thousands  more  that 
might  well  go  the  same  way. 


Plant  Food  in  Farm  Crops 

Is  corn  a  harder  feeder  on  the  soil 
than  potatoes?  If  so.  would  it  pa.v  to 
raise  potatoes  and  buy  the  corn?  If  I 
plant  potatoes  and  corn  in  the  same  field, 
give  the  same  fertilizer  and  same  culti¬ 
vation,  and  leave  both  to  lie  over  Winter, 
and  sow  in  oats  the  following  Spring, 
should  I  see  any  difference  in  the  oats? 
If  so.  which  would  be  the  better? 

Hazleton,  Pa.  n.  k.u. 

THE  following  table  shows  the 
amounts  of  plant  food  taken  from 
the  soil  by  various  crops : 


Pounds 


m 


One  Ton. 


Phosphoric 

Tons.  Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash. 

Corn  .  3.°,  LI  8 

Corn  fodder  ....  21  7  1$ 

Potatoes  .  7  3  1(> 

Potato  vines.  ...  10  3  9 

Taking  40  bushels  of  grain  and  one 
ton  of  corn  fodder  as  a  fair  yield,  such 
a  corn  crop  would  take  from  the  soil 
not  far  from  30  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  20  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  25  lbs.  of 
potash.  These  figures  are  not  exact, 
but  reasonably  accurate.  Figured  in 
much  the  same  way.  200  bushels  of 
potatoes  would  remove  about  45  lbs. 
of  nitrogen.  20  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  (in  lbs.  of  potash.  The  feeding 
habits  of  the  two  crops  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  Corn  is  the  stronger  crop,  with 
a  larger  and  more  vigorous  root  sys¬ 
tem.  It  makes  it-*  heavy  growth  in  the 
latter  part  of  tin*  season,  and  is  better 
able  to  make  use  of  manure,  sod  or 
tbe  coarser  forms  of  plant  food.  Tbe 
potato  is  a  more  delicate  feeder,  re¬ 
quires  more  available  plant  food,  and 
if  we  include  the  plant  food  removed 
in  tbe  vines  it  is  a  harder  crop  "on  tin* 
soil.  On  most  Eastern  farms,  where 
corn  and  potatoes  are  grown  in  a  rota¬ 
tion.  it  is  the  usual  plan  to  put  the 
manure  on  sod  and  plow  it  all  under  for  c<  m,  while 
most  of  the  fertilizer  used  in  the  rotation  is  put  on 
the  potatoes.  While  tbe  potatoes  will  take  more 
from  the  soil,  the  oats  following  potatoes  will  usually 
be  better.  We  think  that  is  because  the  potato 
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ground  is  usually  worked  more,  including 
cultivation  and  digging,  and  there  is 
usually  a  heavier  crop  of  weeds  and  grass 
to  be  plowed  under  following  the  potatoes. 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct  from 
our  upland  nurseries  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 

C\Qrf  of  our  business  comes  from  old  customers;  we  give 
•  U  / 0  them  satisfactory  stock  and  service — that’s  the  answer. 
After  a  man  has  once  had  our  trees — he  knows  he  will  get  what  he  wants 
if  he  orders  from  us  and  he  knows  Maloney  sells  at  cost  of  production  plus  one 
profit  so  the  price  will  be  right. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  started  in  the  fruit  business — a  ere  for  acre — an  orchard  pays  much 
better  than  any  other  crop.  But  start  right.  Get  absolutely  healthy  true  to  name  stock. 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you  order,  because  they  are  raised,  packed 
and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  That’s  why  in  37  years  we  have  built  up  the 
largest  nurseries  in  New  York  State.  It  will  pay  you  to 
send  for  our  catalog  and  start  your  orchard  right. 

Since  there  was  a  small  planting  of  fruit  tree  seedlings 
during  the  war  there  is  now  an  alarming  tree  shortage 
throughout  the  United  States.  If  you  don’t  want  to  be 
disappointed  this  spring — ORDER  EARLY. 

Send  for  our  big,  free  Descriptive  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log.  It  explains  why  we  can  sell  better  trees  for  less 
than  one-half  the  price  yon  can  purchase  them  from 
any  agent.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  orders  for  over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

44  West  St..  Dansville,  New  York 

Dansville’ »  Pioneer  Nurterxet 


^Trustworthy 
VTrees  4  Plants  | 
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TREES  THAT  PLEASE 

Rend  for  our  1921  Catalog  containing 
complete  information  a  bo  tit  the 
wonderful  variety  of  sturdy  fruit 
trees  we  offer.  Every  tree  a  perfect 
specimen  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
You  can  rely  on  our  38  years’  reputa¬ 
tion  for  square  dealing. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1  160  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 

BUY  your  fruit  trees  from  pioneer 
nurserymen  of  long-established 
reputation  for  quality 
of  stock  and  efficient 
service.  Barnes’ 
Trees  are  sturdy, 
grown  to  thrive 
under  Northern 

conditions.  Standard 
varieties  of  apples, 
peaches,  plums’  and 
cherries.  Especially 
tine  offerings  this 
Springof  oneandtwo. 
year-old  apple  trees. 

Write  today  for 
1921  price  list 

Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  see  us. 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Qcl  Our  Big  Catalog 

ITS  FREE 

And  Save  25  S  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Thrifty,  Sturdy  Trees 

You  can  be  sure  when  you  buy 
Woodlawn  grown  fruit  trees, 
vines  end  berry  bushes  that  they 
are  thrifty,  vigorous  growers  and 
heavy  bearers.  Our  45  years  of 
successful  growing  experience 
has  been  directed  towards  pro¬ 
ducing  a  wide  variety  of  that 
kind  of  stock.  We  have  the 
exclusive  sole  of  the  new  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple. 

Our  extensive  line  of  ornamental  shrubs,  bushes, 
and  perennials  are  of  the  same  dependable  quality 
as  our  trees. 

We  sell  seeds  for  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 
Illustrated  19‘J1  Nursery  List  contains  valuable  plant¬ 
ing  and  growing  information.  Mailed  on  request. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
879  Garson  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


New  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple 


TREES  8  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


A  Guarantee  Worth  While. 
Express  Prepaid 

For  over  60  years  we  have  sup- 
plied  nursery  stock  to  people 
who  know  and  appreciate  the 
best.  Write  for  Catalogue  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 
Spring  Hill  Ntrserie*.  Box  33 
Tippccanos  Gty,  (Miami  County)  Ohio. 


ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

1  TO  a  FEET 

100  GENUINE  ELBERTA  PAI  Cfo  r  *  1 5  ! 1 6.S  a  t  is?  a  c  - 

tion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  IIAVEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B.  New  Haven,  Missouri 


Grow  Strawberries 

THEY  are  Delicious  and 
Healthful,  Profitable  and 
easy  to  Sell.  Our  plants  are 
Easy  to  Grow  by  Amateur,  Gar- 
dener,  orFarmer.  Allen’s  Book  ot 
Berrios  for  1921  tells  how.  It  gives 
full  cultural  directions  with  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  best  va¬ 
rieties.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It’s 
FREE.  Our  stock  of  plants  is  one  of  the 
fiDcat  and  moat  complete  ever  produced 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  S  Market  St., Salisbury, Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  For  Sale 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL— PROGRESSIVE,  KELLOGG’S 
PREMIER,  CHESAPEAKE,  LUPTON 
40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants 
ami  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 

J.  K  El  F FOR D  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md.  R.  No.  2 


BIG  PROFITS 

YOU  CAN  MAKE 

$500  to  $700  Per  A. 

GROWING 

STRAWBERRIES 

From  Keith’s  Big  Healthy  New-Land  Plants 

Grown  on  rich,  NEW,  sandy  loam,  an  ideal  soil 
for  growing  plants,  makes  them  Big  Prize  Winners. 
Some  of  our  varieties  brought  growers  over  *700 
per  A.  last  season.  VIGOROUS,  HEAVILY- 
ROOTED  PLANTS  every  one  sure  to  grow  makes 
them  most  valuable  for  your  Garden  or  Fields. 
It’s  Keith’B  New  Land  tliat  does  it. 

U v  J  Plant,  insure  your  success  in  growing 
-  iiCW-L«aIlU  I  tall  Id  strawberries,  every  plant  grows 
and  nroduces  more  Bigger.  Better  Berries  than  plants  grown  on  old  soils.  Our  New 
Lan<V is  the  best  plant  soil  filled  with  Natural  Plant  Foods  which  gives  KEITH  b  NEW- 
LAND  PLANTS  their  heavier  roote,  size  and  vigor  over  other  plants.  We  ship  them 
freshly  dug  direct  to  you.  Satisfaction  to  all  customers. 

/\  ■*  r> _ l  We  guarantee  our  New-Land  plants  to  reach  you 

UUr  Money-Back  Guarantee  jn  pood  growing  condition,  to  be  strong,  healthy 
and  as  exactly  as  described  or  refund  your  money. 

Wait!  Don’t  Order  Until  You  Receive  Onr  1921  Catalog,  It’i  FREE! 

It  contains  many  pictures  of  our  New-Land  plants— Explains  why  they  are  so  valuable 
for  you  to  plant—  Pictures  the  biggest  yielding  .varieties j  of  Strawbenries.  R 
,V  Blackberries,  Grapes,  etc.  Some  In  naiural  colors.  Get  this  catalog  on  SPECIAL  VARIETIES  for  Garden 
IT'S  FREE.  'Write  today  and  receive  it  tomorrow 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY, 


Keith’* 


The  Wife’s  Share  Once  More 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
various  comments  on  M.  F.  S.’s  question, 
page  1442,  concerning  the  wife’s  rights, 
and  I  consider  F.  W.,  page  86,  by  far  the 
best  on  the  subject  printed  yet.  That 
deals  with  facts,  not  ideals.  I  have  been 
surprised  that  in  all  the  comments  none 
has  said  anything  about  the  property 
laws.  I  wonder  how  many  realize  that 
they  only  get  a  small  piece  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  should  their  husbands  be  the  first 
to  die.  In  my  own  case  I  have  seven 
children.  I  have  made  over  old  clothing 
until  I  consider  it  a  treat  to  cut  into  a 
new  piece  of  cloth.  I  have  stayed  at 
home  and  worked  so  steadily  that  there 
have  been  five  months  at  a  time  that  I 
have  not  been  off  the  farm.  There  have 
been  several  Winters  that  I  haven’t  had 
a  sleigh  ride.  There  have  been  Summers 
that  I  haven’t  been  in  a  wagon  more  than 
four  times.  Why  have  I  done  it?  Be¬ 
cause  I  am  of  Puritan  stock  that  trace 
ancestry  to  a  Revolutionary  captain  on 
one  side  and  to  1680  settlers  on  the 
other,  and  there  was  no  other  way  for 
my  children  to  have  proper  care  but  for 
me  to  stay  and  do  it,  and  I  did  it.  The 
same  spirit  that  has  compelled  me  to  do 
what  I  considered  my  duty  has  made  it 
very  hard  for  me  to  have  to  say,  “Can  I 
have  some  money?”  And  it  has  put  a  re¬ 
bellion  into  my  heart  toward  an  other¬ 
wise  kind  husband  that  can  never  be 
erased.  What  is  the  remedy?  I  don’t 
know. 

There  is  an  article  on  the  same  page 
concerning  co-operation  of  farmers.  I 
wish  it  could  be  done,  and  every  one  of 
those  10  men  (multiplied  by  thousands) 
have  to  work  and  save  and  have  it  all 
owned  and  all  the  income  held  by  a 
woman,  and  every  man  have  to  come  and 
ask:  “Can  I  have  some  money?”  Per¬ 
haps  if  they  could  all  have  such  a  lesson 
they  could  more  readily  understand  how 
women  and  children  feel  under  such  a 
system,  which  the  whole  farmer  mankind 
seems  utterly  to  fail  to  understand. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  discussion  of 
property  laws,  and  see  how  many  women 
know  what  they  are,  and  how  many  are 
satisfied  to  feel  that  they  may  work  all 
their  days  to  see  property  in  some  one’s 
else  hands.  One  thing  I  do  hope,  and 
that  is  now  they  have  the  vote  that  they 
will  wake  up  and  smash  the  present  laws 
finer  than  Moses  smashed  the  tablets  of 
stone.  And.  most  of  all.  they  must  he 
made,  to  see  "we  must  do  it  ourselves." 
The  men  never  will.  G.  B.  a. 
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Tke  Best  Rule 

For  Every  Farmer  who 
believes  it  pays  to  sow  the 
very  Best  Seed,  is  to — 


j  CLEAN 

Free  from 
weeds  — 
“The  best 
of  the 
crop” 


_2  PURE 

Very  high 
tests  — 
averag  e 
about 
991!*  _ 


[3  SOUND 

Every  bag 
tested  for 
hi ghest 
germina¬ 
tion 


4  HARDY 

Survive 

Northern 

Winters 


Clover*— at  lowerpriccs. 
Hoffman’s  Clovers  excel 
in  cleanliness — hardiness 
— germination.  New-crop 
native  seed.  Sold  on  these 
terms  "seed  must  please 
you  or  you  need  not  keep  it." 
Hoffman’s  Clovers  Pay! 

Alfalfa  —  Hardiest 
northwestern  -  grown 
American  seed.  Insures 
successful  stands.  3 
strains.  Complete  in¬ 
structions. 

Timothy  —  “Farmer’s 
Choice”  brand  growing  in 
favor  every  year.  Leads 
in  highest  tests  for  purity 
— freedom  from  weeds — 
sound  growth. 

Seed  Oats  —  6  kinds. 
One  a  genuine  “side”  oats. 
Heavy  yielder — stiff- 
stra wed  —  weighs  4  5  1  bs. 
to  stroked  bushel — splen¬ 
did  variety.  All  kinds  of¬ 
fered  are  of  extraordinary 
value.  Prices  reasonable. 

New  Catalog  Free — 

It  also  offers  8  kinds  of 
Seed  Corn,  husking  and 
silage  types.  Maine  Seed 
Potatoes — Field  Peas — 
Soy  Beans — Cowpeas — 
alltheGrainsand  Pasture 
Grasses,  etc.  Gives  cul- 
turalmethods.  Willinter- 
est  you.  Seed  Samples 
free.  Write  today.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 


__  A.H.Hof-fman,Inc. 

‘Landisville.Lancaster  Co., Pa. 
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Rit  the  experience  . 

o}  83  years  « 
into  'Your  Garden  ^ 

PREERS 

Garden  Book 

1921 

Many  thousands  of 
gardeners,  both  ama¬ 
teur  and  professional, 
have  been  helped  to 
success  by  the  practical  knowledge  con¬ 
tained  in  Dreer's  Garden  Book. 
DREER'S  experience  of  83  years  in 
the  selection  and  cultivation  of  what  is 
best  to  grow  will  be  (ound  in  convenient 
form  in  this  large  and  complete  book  of 
Vegetables  and  Flowers. 
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Plan  now  your  garden  for  this  year  and  let 
DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK  help  you 
in  the  making  of  your  plans. 

A  copy  of  this  book  will  be  sent  you  if  you 
mention  this  publication.  Write  today. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■5WEETI 
CLOVER 


Profitable  crop.  Splendid  Hay 
and  pasture— quantities  of  seed. 
Better  for  soil  than  alfalfa.  Not 
attacked  by  clover  diseases.  Seed 
very  lowin  price  thisyearshowing 
big  returns  on  small  investment. 
All  about  growing  and  harvesting 
your  clover  in  Scott's  Field  Seed 
Book.  Write  for  free  chart ,  an¬ 
swers  clover  questions. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 
64  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


ODD  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—  None  Better — 50  years 
selling  seeds.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Buy  and  test.  If  not 
O.K.  return  and  I  will  refund. 
Extra  packets  sent  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Send  address  for 
Big  Catalogue  illustrated  with 
over  700  pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  of  every  variety. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Sow  Better  Seeds 
For  Better  Crops 

When  good  live  seeds  cost  no  more 
than  “doubtful’'  seeds,  why  shouldn’t 
your  garden  contain  the  best  you  can 
get  ?  Other  seed  companies  may  take 
as  many  precautions  to  obtain  pure  seed 
as  we  do,  but  nowhere  else  can  you 
obtain  lively  seeds  in  the  special  vari¬ 
eties  we  introduce. 

Ford’s  1921  Catalogue 

describes  and  pictures  these  improved 
sorts,  together  with  the  usual  standard 
varieties.  Our  special  Mammoth  Lima 
Bean,  Old  Virginia  Ensilage  Corn,  Glory 
Cabbage  and  Yellow  Globe  Onion  have 
boon  thoroughly  tried  and  tested;  they 
will  point  the  way  to  bigger  profits.  Send 
for  this  splendid  catalogue  today,  it  gives 
retail  and  wholesale  prices. 

Ford  Seed  Company 

Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
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A  Sure  Guide  to 
Better  Gardens 


It  will  show  you  how 
to  produce  large, 
healthy,  vegetable 
crops  —  how  to  have 
beautiful  flowers. 


THEMAULEpppp 


9  SEED  BOOK 


This  176-page  illustrated  catalogtells  what 
seeds  to  use;  when  and  how  to  plant  them. 
All  the  eeerets  of  garden  success.  Send 
for  it  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 
2153  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Maule 

Seeds 

Once  Grown— 
Always  Grown 


Put  your  faith  in  S.  &  H. ! 

On  1200  acres  of  trial  and 
propagating  grounds  at  Paines- 
ville  we  prove  our  stock  before 
we  sell.  Good  seeds,  plants  and 
trees  are  ready  this  season, 
as  for  66  previous  years. 

Write  tonight  for  your 
catalog. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen^ 

Box  44 

Painesville,  Ohio 


GRASS  SEEDS 

CLOVERS, TIMOTHY 

Bell  Brand  Grass  Seeds  are 
the  purest,  best  quality  that 
OOOD  can  be  purchased.  Specially 
cp£Q  adapted  to  your  climatic 
and  soil  conditions— hardi¬ 
ness  bred  into  them.  The 
development  of  42  years’ 
successful  seed  culture. 

FREE  Samples  and  Catalog 

Write  for  Iabell’s  1921  Annual  — ask  for  samples  of  any 
field  seeds  you  want.  Isbell’s  “direct  from  grower’’ 
prices  assure  you  of  big  savings  on  sterling  quality 
seeds  —  “seeds  that  grow  as  their  fame  grows.” 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  (6) 

♦05  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Michigan 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

As  in  every  milcl  Winter  the  reporters 
for  the  daily  papers  are  getting  out  their 
yarns.  One  has  seen  a  robin  in  Chicago, 
another  has  seen  dandelions  in  bloom,  and 
still  another  says  that  Pennsylvania 
farmers  are  cutting  the  second  growth  of 
clover  for  hay.  It  has  probably  been  as 
warm  here  as  anywhere  north  of  us.  but 
none  of  these  things  has  happened.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  having  an  unusually 
mild  January.  Now  and  then  it  gets 
down  to  2S  or  .*10  degrees  at  daybreak, 
but  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
January  we  have  had  no  daytime  freez¬ 
ing  whatever.  But  the  peach  trees  have 
not  swelled  a  bud.  as  the  imaginative  re¬ 
porters  say  in  the  North.  We  shall  be 
glad  if  the  total  absence  of  snow  con¬ 
tinues  during  the  whole  Winter.  Snow 
is  all  right  up  North,  where  it  packs 
down  and  makes  good  sleighing,  but  here 
snow  soon  turns  to  slush,  and  while  it 
helps  the  Winter  grain  it  makes  the  city 
streets  miserable.  So  far.  according  to 
my  record,  this  is  the  mildest  Winter 
since  ISfiO.  f 

It  is  odd  to  note  the  ignorance  among 
even  people  of  intelligence  and  education 
of  the  trees  and  plants  growing  around 
them.  Today  comes  a  box  containing 
branches  of  red  berries,  and  the  writer 
wants  to  know  what  the  plant  is,  and  if 
I  not  poison  he  would  like  to  plant  one  of 
i  the  hushes  on  his  lawn,  as  he  has  never 
i  seen  it  before.  The  fact  is  that  the 
weather  has  been  so  good  that  he  has  got 
out  in  the  woods  probably.  The  berries 
are  those  of  Ilex  decidua,  the  deciduous 
holly,  a  very  pretty  shrub  in  Winter 
i after  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  display 
the  clusters  of  red  berries. 

The  mild  weather  has  given  the  farm¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  plow  and  prepare 
the  land  for  the  crops  of  melons  and 
cucumbers.  It  is  found  advantageous  to 
get  the  land  ready,  and  the  hills  laid  off 
and  the  manure  in  them  early  in  Winter. 

The  manure,  being  fresh,  ‘becomes  more 
available  bv  lying  in  the  hills  several 
months.  But  the  New  York  "horse  manure 
is  getting  scarcer  and  -more  costly  every 
year,  and  many  farmers  are  considering 
the  policy  of  using  commercial  fertilizers 
alone.  Doubtless  the  fertilizer  would*  an¬ 
swer  very  well  if  they  had  a  good  clover 
sod  to  turn  under  to  take  the  place  of  the 
organic  material  in  the  manure. 

The  sweet  peas  are  now  going  into  the 
ground.  I  have  sometimes  planted  them 
in  October,  but  I  have  found  that  Janu¬ 
ary  answers  just  as  *well.  We  have  to 
get  them  started  early  or  get  no  flowers, 
for  when  the  weather  gets  hot  our  sandy 
soil  gets  hot.  and  the  sweet  peas  are  soon 
done.  The  cold  frames  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  sowing*  Prizctaker  onion  seed, 
radishes,  beets  and  lettuce  seed  for  the : 
early  outdoor  crop.  The  Christmas  crop 
is  now  nearly  done.  Using  portable 
frames  of  three  sashes  each  it  is  easy  to 
follow  one  crop  of  lettuce  with  another 
crop  of  the  same  simply  by  moving  the 
frame  to  another  spot.  This  avoids  the 
diseases  that  are  apt  to  appear  in  re¬ 
planting  the  same  soil. 

In  the  frames  we  will  also  sow  seed 
of  the  Copenhagen  Market  cabbage  to 
fiiicceed  the  Early  Wakefield.  This  cab¬ 
bage  makes  a  fine  succession  crop,  but  it 
will  not  succeed  from  Fall  sowing,  as  if 
sown  when  we  sow  the  Wakefield  the 
plants  will  he  sure  to  run  into  bloom  and 
seed  instead  of  heading  in  the  Spring. 

The  frame  in  which  the  -beet  seeds  are 
sown  will  have  radishes  in  alternate 
rows  6  inches  apart.  The  radishes  come 
out  soon,  and  the  beets  have  all  the 
room.  About  the  middle  oL  Marcu  the 
frame  is  removed  elsewhere  to  be  used 
for  setting  tomato  plants  for  hardening. 

The  beets  can  stand  any  weather  after 
that,  and  the  thinnings  can  be  trans¬ 
planted.  The  Egyptian  beet  is  the  only 
one  I  sow  in  frame.  For  the  outside 
sowing  Eclipse  is  far  better  quality.  Mar¬ 
ket  growers  long  ago  abandoned  the  old 
Bassano  beet  with  its  light  color  and  big 
top.  but  for  really  fine  quality  the  Bas¬ 
sano  is  far  better  than  the  dark  red 
beets.  w.  F.  massey. 
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“It’s  quite  a  secret,”  said  Maureen, 
“but  I  was  married  the  other  day  to  Pat 
Sullivan.”  “Indeed.”  retorted  Jane,  “I 
should  have  thought  you’d  Ik*  the  last  per¬ 
son  on  earth  to  marry  him.”  “Well,  I 
hope  I  am.” — New  York  Globe. 


Burpee’s  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide 
to  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  It 
fully  describes  the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds, 
with  a  hundred  of  the  finest  vegetables  and 
flowers  illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature. 

Lower  Prices.  Wherever  possible  we 
have  reduced  the  price  of  seeds  by  the 
pound  and  have  increased  the  number 
of  seeds  contained  in  the  packet.  You 
will  find  much  lower  prices  in  Burpee’s 
Annual  for  1921. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening, 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Just  tear  off  the  coupon  and  fill  in  the  space  below. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


29 


Gentlemen:  Please  6end  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 

Name _ _  - 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. _ 

Postoffice _ 


State. 
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The  Sturdy  Food\&xues 

of  wheat  and  malted  bailey 
are  combined  in 

Grape  «Nuts 

as  in  no  otlier 

prepared  cereal  ibod 

Its  rich, nut-like  flavor  attracts 
and  its  nourishing  Qualities 
are  staunch.  Unlike  most  pre¬ 
pared  cereals.  Grape = Nuts 
needs  no  added  sweetening 

SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE 


2E 


CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS 


Famous  for 
-/  a  Century 


Smiforuj 


TKAD1C  MARK 


Known  and  grown  in  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  by  the  Leading  Gardeners 
and  Horticulturists. 

To  assure  your  success  in  the  Flower 
or  Vegetable  Garden,  use  Carters  I  ested 
Seeds — Selected — Harvested— Clean¬ 
ed  and  Tested  with  the  greatest  care 
for  Purity,  Quality  and  Vitality.  The 
finest  strains  obtainable,  they  reproduce 
true  to  type. 

Carters  Tested  Grass  Seed  sold  in  one 
and  five  pound  packages.  Used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  quality  turf  on  the  foremost  Golf 
Courses  of  America  and  England. 

Price  55c  per  pound. 

By  the  Bushel  (25  lbs.)  $8.50. 
Carters  1921  Catalog  "  Gafcien  and  Laron" 
Mailed  On  Request 


Carters  Tested  Seeds 

Address  :  106  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Dept.  F,  Boston,  Mass. 
Main  Office  :  25  West  Forty-third  Street,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto  London,  England 


Dibble's 

D.B.  Brand  Alfalfa 
Clover  andTimothy  Seed 

99.50  pure  or  better 
THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE 

is  plentiful  and  cheap  this  year. 

D.  B.  Brand  Timothy,  our  test  99.90,  S4.00 
per  bushel. 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa  Northern  grown,  hardy, 
our  test  99.75,  £13.50  per  bushel. 

D.  B.  Brand,  Red  Clover,  our  test  99.60, 
£14.50  per  bushel. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike 
natural  mixture  containing  15%  Alsike,  $4.50 
per  bushel. 

The  seeding  bargain  of  the  year. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice  as 
markets  vary. 

Send  for  free  samples,  catalog  and  up-to- 
the-minute  prices.  Address : 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honooye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  lor  Farm  Seeds 
Potatoes,  Com,  Oats,  Spring  Wheat,  Barley,  Millets, 
Vetch.  Grasses,  etc.  ami  at  prices  vou  can  afford  to  pay. 


|  Cornell 

|  No.  11 

I  CORN 


A  limited  supply  for 
seed  purposes  may  be 
had  from  the  original 
source ; 

Brightside  Farms 

You  have  read  about 
this  corn  and  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Address 
R.  E.  Mosher,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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COUNTRY  Are  you  seeking  information  on  any  sub- 
n  n  n  g  c  -I1501  that  has  lo  do  n'hh  country  life?  We 
u  U  U  l\  o  specialize  in  books  on  the  farm,  the 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  garden,  trees,  shrubs, 
landscape  gardening,  plants  under  glass,  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  garden  archi¬ 
tecture,  birds,  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  outdoor  sports, 
etc.  From  thousands  of  books  we  have  selected 
the  7011  best.  Send  stamp  for  our  new  catalog  No.  4. 
A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  448a  W  37th  St..  New  York  City 


Plhorla  Poach  Belteloin*  Apple.  Moiilmorenoy  Clier 
CIUcI  Id  rcubfl  ry,  Kellog’a  Premier  and  other  straw 
berry  for  immediate  orders.  T  —  —  ° — - - 


:  r- 
straw- 

Derry  lor  nn mediate  orders.  Low  prices.  Spring  deliv¬ 
ery.  Order  now  from  8RIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 


Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


N.  Y.  State  Horticultural  Society 

Part  I, 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Expo¬ 
sition  Park,  Rochester,  the  second  week 
in  January.  The  attendance  was  not  as 
large  as  last  year,  probably  not  over  an 
average  of  700  at  each  session.  Disap¬ 
pointment  was  expressed  by  members  of 
the  society  that  the  meeting  was  not  held 
in  Convention  Ilall.  which  has  been  the 
home  of  the  old  Western  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  for  many  years.  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  is  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
is  near  to  all  hotels,  and  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  which  the  fruit  growers  appreciate. 
The  best  attended  meetings  have  been  held 
in  Convention  Hall.  In  many  ways  this 
was  a  good  meeting,  but  there  was  found 
to  be  a  desire  in  a  faction  of  the  society 
to  place  its  administration  with  a  new 
set  of  men.  When  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  presented  the  names,  T.  E.  Cross 
and  Roy  B.  McPherson  for  president  and 
secretary,  F.  W.  Cornwall  and  Samuel 
Fraser  were  nominated  from  the  floor  for 
these  offices  and  written  ballots  called 
for.  A  long  time  was  spent  in  discussion 
and  balloting.  The  result  was  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  T.  E.  Cross  president  and  Roy  B. 
McPherson  for  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Eastern  meeting  of  (he  society  will 
be  held  at  Poughkeepsie,  February  9-11. 

The  exhibit  of  fruit  growers’  and  farm¬ 
ers’  supplies  was  a  great  feature  of  the 
meeting.  Machines,  brought  to  seemingly 
the  highest  perfection,  were  exhibited  for 
doing  about  all  the  operations  on  any 
farm.  The  exhibit  of  apples  was  not  ex¬ 
tensive,  but  unusually  fine.  As  usual, 
rhe  largest  exhibit  was  by  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station.  The  desires  of- 
the  fruit  growers  were  expressed  in  the 
following  resolutions,  stated  in  brief : 

That  the  expenses  of  the  officers  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  be 
paid  when  attending  all  official  meetings 
and  conferences ;  that  no  amendment  be 
made  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  society  without  a  30-day  notification 
to  all  the  members ;  that  all  bills  against 
the  soeietv  shall  be  approved  by  its  pres¬ 
ident  ;  that  the  New  York  State  spraying 
fund  used  by  the  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  be  continued  another  year : 
that  the  daylight  saving  law  be  repealed  ; 
that  laws  be  ameuded  so  that  all  hunters 
and  trappers  must  obtain  permission  of 
the  owners  of  the  premises  to  hunt  and 
trap  thereon. 

President  II.  E.  Wellmans  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  said  that  the  resignation  of  E.  C. 
Gillett,  former  secretary,  was  because  of  ill 
health.  He  believes  the  time  has  not  come 
to  employ  a  secretary  who  will  spend  all 
his  time  working  for  the  society,  because 
of  insufficient,  funds.  He  recommended 
that  the  expenses  of  the  officers  of  this 
society  be  paid  when  attending  meetings. 

|  and  that  the  officers  be  authorized  to  at¬ 
tend  conferences  with  expenses. 

He  believed  that  railroads  should  be 
compelled  to  furnish  ears  to  ship  all  fruits. 
The  loss  has  been  great  because  of  lack 
of  transportation  facilities.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  up  again  co-operative  buy¬ 
ing  of  fruit  growers’  supplies.  lie  recom¬ 
mended  that  some  means  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  pilfering  of  fruit  by  motorists. 
He  advised  that  the  New  York  State  ap¬ 
ple  law  be  enforced. 

Following  a  long  debate  over  recom¬ 
mendations  offered,  in  the  report  of  the 
transportation  committee,  of  which  E. 
IT.  Anderson  of  Rochester  is  chairman, 
the  body  voted  to  accept  the  report.  The 
recommendation  was  one  disapproving  the 
methods  of  administration  of  refrigerator 
car  pooling,  and  working  an  unnecessary 
hardship  on  some  sections  of  the  State, 
and  urging  the  society  to  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  pooling  ;  that  transportation 
companies  handling  large  quantifies  des¬ 
ignate  some  representative  to  whom  the 
shipper  of  perishables  may  look  for  def¬ 
inite  assistance. 

A  demand  for  the  prompt  icing  and  re¬ 
icing  of  cars  in  Western  New  York  was 
asked  for.  and  that  shippers  lend  their 
co-operation  to  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies  bv  loading  freight  cars  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  capacity  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  commodity,  effecting  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  cars  with  the 
greatest  possible  dispatch,  and  by  refrain¬ 
ing  from  placing  orders  for  cars  over  and 
above  their  immediate  needs. 

“Agriculture  and  transportation  are  the 
two  fundamental  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  they  are  interdependent,”  said 
Mr  Anderson.  “One  cannot  thrive  with¬ 
out  the  other.  Inerea*ed  production  means 
increased  tonnage,  and  increased  tonnage 
should  mean  improved  transportation  ser¬ 
vice.  We  believe  that  much  can  be  done 
to  develop  automobile  trucks  for  hauling 
freight  short  distances,  hut  that  the  bulk 
of  the  perishables  produced  in  New  York 
State  must  depend  upon  railroad  trans¬ 
portation  to  reach  the  markets.” 

Mr.  Anderson  declared  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  both  shipper  and  transportation 
companies  could  best  be  solved  by  co¬ 
operative  efforts  and  suggested  that  the 
officials  of  the  society  make  an  effort  to 
meet  with  the  transportation  officials  of 
the  railroad  companies  to  talk  over  prob¬ 
lems  of  mutual  interest.  He  said  that  the 
transportation  companies  wore  entitled  to 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
hauling  commodities  to  market,  and  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  adequiite 
equipment  for  the  movement  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  fruit  for  the  next  few 
years.  w.  it.  J. 


ANECESSITY 
o/it/io  FARM 

Because  he  does  not  need  to  build  plat* 
forms  or  carry  a  ladder,  one  man  can  do 
Che  work  of  three  in  spraying  trees  with  • 

TAN  DARI 


The  Pump  of  a  Hundred  Uses 

He  can  also  cover  many 
more  acres  of  potatoes 
a  day  with  Paris  Green. 

Between  seasons  it  can 
be  used  every  day  for  a 
great  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  things,  such  as 
whitewashing,  washing 
the  automobile,  dis¬ 
infecting  pens  and 
coups,  spraying  cattle 
and  other  animals,  put¬ 
ting  out  fires  and  for 
scores  of  other  uses.  It 
Saves  time  and  temper  every  day, 
gets  work  done  more  easily  and 
more  quickly. 

Brass  construction  throughout,  it  Is  not 
affected  by  ordinary  chemicals.  The  pump 
Is  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware  and  seed  stores.  If  y  our  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  write  uj 

Price.  $5.50.  ($6.00 
west  of  Denver  and  in 
extreme  South).  Knap 
tack  and  other  attach¬ 
ments  extra. 

IV rite  for  leaflet  M 

THE  STANDARD 
STAMPING  CO. 

956  Main  St. 

Huntington.  W.V  a. 


m  it’s 


MR.  FARMER 


IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 
PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Write  for  booklets  describing  this 
material  and  its  use  on  various 
crops.  Carloads  and  less. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analysing 

42%  ACTUAL  POTASH 
15%  AMMONIA 

One  ton  of  this  material  contains  as 
much  Potash  as  1750  lbs.  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  as  much  Ammonia  as 
1650  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  3400  lbs. 
of  the  two  combined,  and  you  save 
$30  to  $40  per  ton.  Carloads  and  less. 


GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Containing  32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

NITRATE  «F  SODA  and  TANKAGE 

CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 
Get  our  prices  before  you  order 
your  fertilizers  this  year. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


* 


STRAWBERRY  ftfcwswra 

u  i  nn  i "  lpl«i vii  i  PRICE;  3I1  of  the  ^  ncw 

D  T  A  MTC  anc^  itnndard  varieties  al  reasonable 
f  I  IX  ll  I  j  prices.  New  free  illustrated  catalog 
*  *■*  4  W  ready  for  mailing;  send  for  one  at  once. 

VV.  S.  TODD  Greenwood,  Delaware 

Strawtoerry  J?lants 

26  varieties.  S3  76  per  1.000.  History  and  illustrated 
book  gives  all  details  about  most  vigorous,  true  to  nature, 
productive  stock  now  grown.  Hook  free. 

MAYER'S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Merrill,  Michigan 

STRAWRFRRVPIANTS2.ooo.ooo 

at  reduced  prices, 
t  ree  Catalog.  V.  S.  PEK1U  E,  Box  SO,  Showell,  Aid. 

Strawberry  PLANTS  ^ Vft f ea6ud* 

Catalogue  Free.  U  t>.  I'KYOII,  It.  F.  1>„  Salisbury,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants  bearing  Varieties. 

Catalogue  tree.  Basil  Pebby,  Georgetown,  Delaware 
PP  APH  TPFPQ  Apple,  etc.  50,000 

rtAUn  i  DCtostrHjBhtiWeiir00t. 

ed  trees.  Standard  varieties.  Improve  value,  ap- 
pearanceaud  pleasure  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard. 
Free  catalogue.  MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  Beverly.  Ohio 

Buy  Right-HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 

WILSON  EARLY  SOY  BEANS  $4  60  ;  20  Hush.,  $4.20. 
lted  Clover.  $16.60  Kush.  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Sets 
$2. 50;  20  Hugh..  $2.25.  LAYTON  S  LAYTON,  Inc..  Georgetown.  Del 

STRAWBERRY,  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Fruit  trees.  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  root*.  Sweet 
potato  seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland.  N.  J 

0  D  ...Low  D  lo  Empire,  Herbert.  AlsoMarldon 

Keo  naspoarry " lants  and  Douboro.two  or  best  sta. 

ion  Seedlings,  S3  per  100.  WM.  H0TALINC.  Kindnrtiaot,  N.  V. 
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tnm|.  Hard  as  stone.  G 
In  Mlatffic*.  To  introduce 
Q^J'Sure  Crop"  Live  Seed* 
seeds  of  Condon's 
Prosperity  Cabbage 
2  ^  our  Big  1921  GARDE! 
If  FARM  GUIDE  .... 


GrltssBooKx 

VorcT  senofoh! 
TKtt  one  now/ 


This  man  used  Hubbard’s  “Bone 
Base”  Fertilizer.  As  a  result  he 
hauled  away  four  tons  of  rich  hay 
per  acre  instead  of  the  one  or  two 
he  might  have  gotten  by  trusting 
to  20%  manure  and  80%  luck! 
For  a  quick  start  and  a  sturdy 
stand,  use  Hubbard’s  “Bone  Base” 
Fertilizers. 

GET  FREE  GRASS  BOOK 

47  pages  of  valuable  information  on 
grass  culture.  Contains  opinions  of 
experts,  expressions  of  appreciation 
from  farmers,  points  on  seeding,  and 
much  more  handy  data.  Free  — send 
now. 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Oilice  and  Works.  Portland.  Conn. 


BONE 

BASE 


Record  Garden 
Yields 


Plant  Northern 
Grown  Seeds 

Assure  yourself  of  the 
biggest  yields  —  the  best 
your  garden  can  grow. 
Use  the  Isbell  Catalog  as 
your  guide.  It  shows 
unlimited  of  the  finest  veg¬ 
etables,  many  prize  winners  of  international 
reputation— all  produced  from 

NORTHERN  GROWN 


IsBel 

Gn 


TRADE  V  MARK  ) 

Plant  only  the  best,  hardiest,  earliest  matur- 
mg  seeds.  Our  42  years’  growing  seeds  in 
Michigan— ceaseless  experimenting,  careful 
selection,  and  perfect  cleaning  have  made 
more  than  200,000  satisfied  Isbell  customers. 
You  buy  direct  from  the  grower  and  save 
money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FREE  1921  Catalog 

Write  today— get  the  1921  Isbell  seed  book. 
It’s  a  valuable  guide  for  growing  great 
crops.  Gives  complete  cultural  directions. 
Post  card  brings  it  Free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  «> 

40Q  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Michigan 


not  Grows 


re 


PULVERIZED 


MANURE 

_  IZED 

ier  Brand 

first  Among  fertilizers 

Poultry  Manure  is  acknowledged  by 
agriculturists,  horticulturists  and  garden¬ 
ers  as  Nature's  Most  Efficient  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  contains  more  nitrogen,  or  its 
equivalent,  Ammonia,  more  available  Phosphoric 
Acid,  or  its  equivalent.  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
and  more  Water  Soluble  Potash  than  any  other 
manure.  It  supplies  the  most  plant  food  in 
soluble  and  readily  available  form. 

Premier  Pulverized  Poultry  Manure  is  super- 

tor  to  all  other  mar.urial  fertilizers  because  of  its 
high  analysis  and  its  improved  condition  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  Special  Process.  The  raw  prod¬ 
uct  is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  which  elim¬ 
inates  all  surplus  moisture  and  kills  every  noxious 
seed  germ.  It  is  finally  pulverized  for  easy  and 
even  distribution  and  application.  It  is  organic 
and  stimulates  bacterial  action. 

This  Wonderful  Product  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  production  of  Flowers,  Lawns,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  It  has  all  the  excellent  qualities 
desired  and  none  that  are  objectionable,  and  it 

Produces  Results. 

Write  at  once  for  our  interesting  fertilizer  litera¬ 
ture,  samples  and  quotations.  All  Free. 

POULTRY  FEED  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  343  S.  Dearborn  St.v  Chicago,  ML 

' - — - * - — - — - . 

Get  Big  STARK  SEED  Catalog 

A  wonderful  book— color  illustrations— best  veg¬ 
etable,  flower,  farm  seeds  and  trees  at  popular 
prices.  Address  Bos  1036 

STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


SEED 


Timethy,  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Seed  Oat*, 
Seed  Corn,  Seed  Grains  and  Grasses. 

Write  today  for  Rohrer’s  1921  Catalog.  It  is 

FREE.  Every  bag  of  seed  is  guaranteed  to 
please  you.  We  specialize  in  the  Best  Seeds 
obtainable.  Write  for  this  book  at  once.  Seed 
Samples  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

8M0KET0WN,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNA. 


Vegetable  and  Flower; 
New  Improved  Strains, 
All  tested, sure todrow. 1 
•Send  for  Catalog 


Hart  &Vich  64  Stone  St.  Rochester  N  X 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpea- 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


th  RURAL  NEW* YORKER 

Walnuts,  Plums  and  Cherries  in  Ontario 

1.  How*  are  dwarf  pears  propagated, 
budded  or  grafted? 

2.  How  old  should  English  walnut  trees 
be  to  bear  a  full  crop?  I  have  a  seedling 
11  years  old,  over  30  ft.  high  and  40  ft. 
from  tip  to  tip  of  outside  branches,  the 
lower  ones  resting  on  the  ground.  It  has 
passed  through  10  severe  Winters,  and 
not  injured  a  particle.  Could  I  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  nuts  of  that  tree  (no  others  here) 
be  reasonably  certain  to  get  trees  of 
similar  growth,  hardiness  and  nuts? 

How  many  pounds  should  a  tree  of  the 
above  size  produce  when  in  full  bearing? 

3.  Are  there,  any  plantations  of  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts  in  the  States  outside  of 
California?  If  not,  why? 

4.  Would  you  give  the  good  and  poor 
points  as  well  as  color  of  the  following 
plums,  Grand  Duke.  Arch  Duke,  Monarch 
and  October  Purple? 

5.  Describe  the  following  cherries: 

Bing.  Schmidt,  Bigarreau  and  Montmor¬ 
ency  Large.  m.  b. 

Chatham,  Ont. 

1.  Dwarf  trees  are  secured  by  budding 
the  variety  desired  on  some  slow-growing 
stock.  With  the  pears  the  quince  stock 
is  used  for  dwarfing. 

2.  In  California,  where  the  English 
walnut  is  grown  commercially,  the  trees 
begin  to  bear  the  third  year  from  plant¬ 
ing,  and  a  profitable  crop  is  secured  in 
from  five  to  six  years.  It  takes  longer  *n 
the  East  to  secure  a  full  crop,  10  years 
or  longer  being  required.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  because  the  California  walnuts  are 
cultivated  and  well  cared  for,  while  those 
in  the  East  are  primarily  specimen  trees 
grown  in  sod.  The  seed  will  produce  off¬ 
spring  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  parent. 

The  seeds  are  planted  where  the  tree  is 
wanted,  after  being  stratified  in  sand. 

Light  sandy  soil  is  preferred,  as  heavy 
clay  soil  tends  to  cause  the  tree  to  pro¬ 
duce  tap  roots  instead  of  the  fine  fibrous 
roots  ' desired.  A  tree  may  be  transplanted 
successfully  when  young. 

3.  English  walnut  trees  may  be  found 
all  the  way  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia 
in  the  East.  They  have  succeeded  on 
Long  Island,  a  record  being  kept  of  one 
at  Washington  Heights  which  lived  and 
bore  fruit  for  125  years.  They  are  grown 
commercially  in  California  because  the 
climate  is  suitable.  The  shoots  are  very 
tender  .when  growing,  and  are  readily  in¬ 
jured  in  regions  where  late  frosts  pre¬ 
dominate.  Eor  this  reason  the  English 
walnut  is  not  successful  in  Central  New 
York. 

4.  As  to  good  and  poor  points  and  color 
of  plums,  the  following  descriptions  cover 
them  : 

Grand  Duke.. — A  good  late  shipping 
plum.  Large  size,  handsome  plum-purple 
color,  firm  meaty  'flesh,  which  fits  the 
variety  for  shipping.  Flavor  not  pleasant. 

Second  rate  dessert  fruit  Good  cooked. 

Trees  are  hardy,  but  not  large.  Bear 
regularly  and  abundantly,  but  slowly.  A 
good  market  plum. 

Arch  Duke. — A  leading  purple  market 
plum.  Large  in  size,  handsome  color, 
firm  of  flesh  and  skin.  Keeps  and  ships 
well.  Suitable  for  both  home  and  mar¬ 
ket  use.  Comparing  with  Grand  Duke, 
has  same  color,  higher  quality,  firmer 
flesh,  is  stone  free,  ripens  earlier. 

Monarch. — Quality  not  of  the  best. 

Has  a  rich  purple  color.  Ranks  high 
among  the  purple  plums  for  dessert  use. 

Is  a  good  all  around  fruit  in  both  tree 
and  fruit  characters.  Above  the  average. 

October  Purple. —  (October).  Name 
has.  been  shortened  by  American  Borno¬ 
logical  Society.  Late  plum;  fruit  large, 
attractive  looking;  fair  for  dessert;  very 
good  for  culinary  purposes.  Ships  very 
well.  Tree  slow  in  coming  in  bearing. 

Do.es  not  bear  good  crops  regularly. 

5.  The  cherries  are  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Bing. — Mid-season  or  later;  very  large 
and  attractive ;  inch  in  diameter ;  color 
very  dark  red ;  almost  black  ;  flesh  pur¬ 
plish-red.  with  dark  purple  juice,  rather 
coarse,  firm,  very  meaty,  sweet.  Good 
shipping  fruit;  hangs  well  on  trees: 
ripens  at  one  time.  A  good  commercial 
cherry.  A  block  of  this  variety  here  ap¬ 
peared  self-sterile. 

Schmidt. — Mid-season  ;  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Color  purplish-black  ;  flesh  purplish- 
red,  with  dark-colored  juice ;  very  meaty, 
mild,  sweet,  free  from  brown  rot ;  a  vig¬ 
orous,  healthy,  productive  tree.  (Though 
these  cherries  appear  similar  in  descrip¬ 
tion,  Schmidt  has  dark  or  black  cast, 
while  Bing  appears  reddish). 

Bigarreau  or  Yellow  Spanish. — Mid¬ 
season  ;  inch  in  diameter.  Color  light 
amber-yellow  with  a  reddish  blush, 
slightly  mottled;  flesh  whitish,  with  col¬ 
orless  juice  ;  tender,  meaty,  crisp,  sweet. 

Very  good  to  best  in  quality.  Tree  large, 
vigorous,  bears  abundantly  and  regularly. 

Subject  to  attacks  of  brown  rot. 

Montmorency. — Mid-season  ;  %-in.  in 

diameter.  Color  medium  to  dark  red ; 
flesh  pale  yellow  with  a  reddish  tinge ; 
abundant  light  pink  juice,  tender  and 
melting.  Good  quality ;  sour.  Three- 
quarters  of  all  sour  cherries.  Vigorous, 
healthy,  productive ;  a  fine  culinary 
cherry.  Tree  medium  in  size.  T.  H.  T. 


Backito” Pre-war  Prices 

Drop  a  Postal  for  our  Catalog  and  See  for  Yourself 

ma^s  n^  difference  whose  seeds  you  have  been  using,  there  is  no  better  seed 

than  r  UKKhb  I  S.  No  seeds  that  are  more  sure  to  grow,  no  seeds  that  will 
make  a  more  satisfactory  crop  than  FORREST  HONEST  SEEDS”  erown 
and  imported  by  FORREST  (himself)  for  the  last  twenty-three  years. 

In  buying  FORREST’S  Seeds  you  are  paying  for  no  blue  sky,  immense  city 
rents  or  high  salaried  help  kept  the  entire  year  for  one  short  selling  season. 
Timothy,  Clover,.  Silo  Com.  and  all  farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds  are  offered 
at  rock  bottom  prices.  Quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Sena  postal  today. 

THE  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Killing  a  Big  Tree 

To  kill  a  big  tree,  cut  off  near  roots 
and  pour  cup  of  gasoline  over  the  top, 
being  careful  not  to  waste  it,  but  let  it 
soak  into  cut.  This  will  usually  do  the 
job ;  sometimes  the  second  cup  is  re¬ 
quired.  J.  M. 


Harris  Seeds  From  the  Grower 

We  are  large  growers  of  vegetable,  farm  and  flower  seeds 
and  sell  direct  to  gardeners  and  farmers  at  wholesale 
prices.  We  do  not  sell  to  other  dealers. 

The  percent  that  germinates  is  marked  on  the  label 

So  you  can  tell  at  once  how  thick  to  sow.  HARRIS  SEED 
are  bred  as  careful  as  thoroughbred  live  stock  and  produce 
very  much  better  results  than  seed  commonly  sold.  We 
raise  some  very  choice  flower  seeds  and  plants. 

Write  lor  free  cataior,  and  If 
you  raise  vegetables 
for  market,  ask 
for  Market  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Whole- 
sale  Price  List 
also. 


Joseph  Harris  Co*  ^ 
Bas  Bl.Cafdwaler,  N.T, 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lof 
Tells  how  manv 
will 


Grow 


[According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  ger  minutes 


Quick  as 


Condon's  NEW  #1  A  ¥>¥>  A 
PROSPERITY  i/fiDDAIlU 

On#  of  tho  earliest 

our  Northern  Grown 
will  mail  you  200 

FREE 

Sand  Postal  Today  for  your 

free  copy  and  Trial  Package 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN, 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 
Box 209  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  Mills  Pride,  Giants,  Green 
Mt.,  Superba,  Ked  Skin 

SEED  CORN- YELLOW  &  WHITE 

WHITE  PLY.. ROCK  COCKERELS 

MINCH  BROS.  —  [BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER 

Wakefield,  Winingstadt— Copenhagen,  Glory-Ball  and  Round  Danish 
Snowball— Dwarf  Erfurt — Dry  Weather  Danish  Giant 

DANISH  SEEDS  DIRECT  TO  THE  GROWER 

I  also  carty  American  grown 
Beets,  Carrots,  Cucumbers,  Lettuce,  Onions 
Radishes,  Mangel  —  Celery  French  Grown 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer  Box  R,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 

My  Prices  Will  Please  You*  Ash  For  Them 
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On  All  of  Our  Implements  Except  Mowers 


Tillage  Implements 

Moldboard  Plows 
Disc  Harrows  * 

Tractor  Harrows 
Weeders 

Stub  and  Vine  Cutters 

Planters  and  Seeders 

Corn  Planters 
Cotton  Planters 
Peanut  Planters 
Potato  Planters 

Combination  and  Special  Drills 
for  All  Vegetable  Seeds 

Hay  Tools 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Tedders 


Cultivating  Machinery 

Walking  Cultivators 

Single  Row  Riding  Cultivators 

Double  Row  Riding  Cultivators 

Hand  Garden  Cultivators 

Riding  Hoes 

Walking  Hoes 

Tobacco  Ridgers 

Crop  Preservation 
Machinery 

Hand  Sprayers 
Bucket  Sprayers 
Barrel  Sprayers 
Potato  Sprayers 
Orchard  Sprayers 
Cotton  Dusters 
General  Crop  Dusters 

Miscellaneous  Small  Tools 


Fertilizer  Machinery 

Manure  Spreaders 
Broadcast  Fertilizer  Sowers 
Special  Drill  Fertilizer  Sowers 
for  All  Crops 

Harvesters  and  Cutters 

Potato  Diggers 
Carrier  Ensilage  Cutters 
Blower  Ensilage  Cutters 
Com  Huskers 
Corn  Shelters 

Hay,  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutters 

General  Tools 

Tobacco  Presses 
Cider  Presses 
Fanning  Mills 
Garden  Barrows 


ALTHOUGH  not  justified  by  present  and 
aTl  prospective  costs,  which  continue  high, 
we  have  determined  to  do  our  utmost  to  sta¬ 
bilize  business  conditions  as  they  affect  the 
farmer.  With  this  purpose  in  mind,  we  make 
this  unprecedented  offer  on  all  of  our  lines. 

This  offer  is  made  for  immediate  acceptance 
and  subject  to  prior  sale  of  goods  now  on  hand 
or  in  process  of  manufacture.  Any  delay  in 
placing  your  order  with  your  dealer  may  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  making  delivery.  Discouraged 
by  recent  market  conditions,  he  has  not  pro¬ 


vided  sufficiently  for  your  coming  needs.  It 
may  take  him  some  time  to  do  so,  and  further 
delay  on  his  part  may  prevent  you  from  buy¬ 
ing  at  these  low  prices. 

Go  to  your  dealer  today  and  place  your 
order  at  this  tremendous  reduction.  The  im¬ 
plements  made  by  Bateman  and  Companies, 
Inc.,  are  standard  values.  They  have  planted 
the  crops  and  tilled  the  fields  of  American 
farmers  for  generations.  To  buy  them  at  these 
prices  is  to  reduce  your  cost  of  farming.  Do 
not  be  without  them  this  Spring.  Act  now. 


Bateman  and  Companies,  Inc.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


US  QMik 


cTlJane  hjn  ashung,  whqrieb  mec.cq. 


tut  cutaway1  harrow  ca 


BELCHER  AND  TAYLOR 
agricultural  coot  CO 


•ro.ce.TC  ox*  «)£  BATEMAirwittaHffiSr 

gyp  flirHAaoso^-nfffV^  '  COMPANY  (JTJ^ 


MOOSE 
HIDE 
SOX 


GOOD 

WEAR 


OUR  MOOSE  HIDE  SOX 


Is  oc“  of  the  best  cotton  socks 
that  can  be  made  for  the  price. 

Positively  no  seams  to  liurtthe  feet. 
Excellent  wear,  medium  weight. 
Colors  —  Black,  Navy  Blu*,  and 
Dark  Tan.  Sizes— 9^.  10.  10tj,  11. 
lPc.  JS2.00  per  dozen  pair*. 
Delivered  by  Parcel  Post. 

MOOSE  HIDE  SOX 

Box  314  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


NEW  TRACTORS  AND  PLOWS 
BEOW  PRE-WAR  PRICES 

Foreign  Government  Embargoes  force 
us  to  place  the  following  implements  on 
the  domestic  market  at  great  sacrifice  : 

7  New  Huber  Light  Four  Tractor*. 
A-l  Condition. 

2  Emerson-Brantingham  4-16"  Plows. 
79  La  Crosse  No.  23,  Three-Bottom 
12"  Tractor  Plows. 

Our  prices  are  much  below  what  they 
would  cost  your  dealer.  Write  for 
full  details. 

Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore,  Inc. 
100  West  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

l’hone  Bryant  9301 


HOLDEN 


Saves  time,  labor,  money.  Handle  fertilizer  once.  Haul  direct  from  cars  to 
fi_i  J  Force  Feed — attaches  to  any  wagon — no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  It •>% 
&wS“onMly  or  level  land/  Spreads  75  to  10.000 »  gunds  ner -re-  no 
clogging  or  caking.  Built  strong.  Low  in  price.  SPREADS  16>i  pfc.hU. 

Does  all  that  i»  claimed  or 


GUARANTEED  to  Handle  Wet,  or 
Lumpy  Lime  (in  any  form).  Commerc.u* 
Fertilizer,  Phosphate.  Gypsum.  Wood 
Ashes  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. _ 


money  refunded.  Thousands  in 
use.  WRITE  TODAY  for 
FULL  PARTICULARS. 

Dealer*  wanted. 

The  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc.  _ 

Dept.  4  Peoria,  Ill.  SPREADS 

I . .  »■  -  | - "  - ^  ~  - 


OTATO  MAGAZINE 


3  Months  Trial 


PUT  DOLLARS  IN  YOUR  POCKET 

Team  how  to  grow  and  market 
table  and  seed  potatoes  at  greater 
profit.  Send  2.5c  for  montha  to 

THE  POTATO  MAGAZINE 
City  Hall  Square  Bldf.  A,  Chicago,  III. 


Seed  Potatoes- June  Wonder 

Moat  hardy,  blight  resisting  variety  known.  Heavy  yield- 
er.  Write  today.  Mention  this  paper.  Get  our  prices. 
Supply  limited  p  R.  HISSI EY  S  CO.,  Lanriisville.  Lancaster  To..  Pa. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 


White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore-  ' 
ts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoars 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
scientifically  construc- 


casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoars  Weather 


ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size 

I  my 7jf|  fully  guaranteed.  Post- 

I  I^Avip  cA paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 

I  | tBr  or  Canada  on  receipt  of 

Jr  Agtnts  Wanted. 

I  DAVID  WHITE,  Dtp!  114,419  E  Witw  St.,  Mih»»uk<*,  Wia. 


Itcft,  wno  come  in 

$1.25 


January  29,  1921 

Recollections  of  a  Corn  Shucker 

I  was  very  prlad  to  read  the  letter  of  J. 
H.  Tubbs,  on  page  35,  relative  to  shucking 
corn  in  Nebraska,  for  it  brought  to  my 
mind  recollections  of  a  Winter  away  back 
in  the  seventies  when  I,  too,  was  husk¬ 
ing  corn  in  that  region,  but  not  at  the 
rate  of  Sc  a  bushel.  Grasshoppers  had 
hatched  there  the  previous  Spring,  and 
had  made  the  grain  crop  a  total  failure. 
But  corn,  coming  a  little  later,  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  had  developed  their  wings  and 
had  taken  leave,  and  so  a  few  fields  of 
corn  had  matured.  Four  of  us  young  fel¬ 
lows.  fresh  from  the  East,  had  taken  the 
job  of  busking  320  acres  of  corn  upon 
shares.  We  furnished  teams  and  wagons, 
boarded  ourselves  and  teams,  husked  the 
corn,  drew  the  owner's  share  of  the  corn 
three  miles  and  cribbed  it,  and  received 
every  eighth  bushel  for  our  work.  Fol¬ 
lowing  two  successive  failures  of  crops, 
there  was  no  money  in  the  country,  but 
we  could  haul  our  share  of  the  corn  six 
miles  and  .sell  it  for  T2c  a  bushel,  by  tak¬ 
ing  in  payment  goods  from  the  general 
store,  at  most  extravagant  prices,  and  we 
could  get  it  ground  into  meal  by  paying 
one  bushel  in  every  four  for  miller’s  toll. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  sold  none,  but 
stored  our  share  for  feeding  our  horses 
during  the  following  Summer.  During 
the  lon^  Imliau  Summer-like  days  of 
October  and  November  a  man  could  easily 
husk  and  crib  GO  bushels  a  day.  Some 
could  go  as  high  as  100  bushels,  but  we 
husked  through  the  months  of  December, 
January  and  February,  and  barely  aver¬ 
aged  40  bushels  a  day. 

Each  of  us  owued  a  team,  and  we  built 
a  sod  stable  for  sheltering  our  horses. 
This  was  done  by  laying  up  the  walls  with 
the  tough  prairie  sods,  similarly  as  a  stone 
wall  might  have  been  laid.  Willow  poles, 
cut  upon  speculators’  land,  near  the  river, 
were  laid  across  the  walls  for  supports, 
and  these  were  covered  with  hay.  We 
erected  a  similar  edifice  for  our  own  ac¬ 
commodation,  except  on  account  of  the 
danger  from  fire,  we  covered  it  with 
plank,  and  we  covered  the  plank  with  sods 
for  extra  warmth.  We  fitted  a  window 
in  each  side,  rigged  up  a  double  door, 
covered  the  floor  with  hay,  and  we  had  a 
mansion,  which,  though  a  little  short  on. 
architectural  beauty,  was  long  on  com¬ 
fort.  We  set  up  an  old  stove  which  a 
discouraged  settler  had  left  behind  when 
he  abandoned  the  country,  and  ran  the 
pipe  through  the  roof  of  our  mansion.  We 
bought  a  water  pail,  a  frying  pan,  an  iron 
kettle  and  a  few  tin  dishes.  Then  we 
built  a  table  of  rough  boards,  made  a  few 
benches  for  seats,  built  a  couple  of  cribs 
and  filled  them  with  hay  aud  used  them 
for  beds,  and  we  had  all  the  furniture 
that  any  well-organized  family  needs.  We 
had  a  few  bushels  of  corn  ground,  bought 
and  butchered  a  fat  pig,  and  bought  a  beg 
of  sorghum  molasses. 

And  then  we  tackled  that  cornfield  and 
we  kept  at  it  until  the  last  ear  was  husked 
and  cribbed.  We  worked  from  daylight 
until  dark  every  day,  and  seven  days  in 
the  week.  Often  the  thermometer  was 
’way  below  zero,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the 
snow  was  above  our  ankles.  But  we  were 
making  60c  a  day,  and  we  wrapped  some 
grain  bags  around  our  feet*  and  legs  and 
worked  all  the  harder.  In  all  that  Win¬ 
ter  there  was  but  one-half  day  that  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  was  sufficient 
to  drive  us  from  that  cornfield  and  force 
us  to  take  shelter  in  our  mansion. 

A  neighboring  settler  gave  us  the  use 
of  two  cows  for  their  keeping.'  It  re¬ 
quired  the  united  efforts  of  all  four  of 
us  to  milk  them  the  first  few  times,  but 
they  soon  learned  what  was  required  of 
them,  and  they  furnished  us  with  milk 
during  the  Winter.  We  lived  ’way  up  on 
the  top  shelf.  As  a  rule  our  daily  bill  of 
fare  was  cornmeal  mush  for  supper,  john- 
nycake  or  cornmeal  pancakes  for  break¬ 
fast,  and  fried  mush  for  dinner,  with 
milk  and  sorghum  at  about  every  meal. 
We  never  bothered  with  butter,  but  our 
meat  diet  was  varied  and  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  flesh  of  jack  rabbits,  for  the 
prairie  abounded  with  these  little  fellows 
and  we  caught  a  large  number  in  box 
traps. 

We  fed  corn  to  our  horses  and  used  the 
cobs  for  fuel.  Sometimes,  during  the 
coldest  weather,  the  supply  ran  short, 
and  then  we  burned  hay,  twisted  into 
coils  somewhat  resembling  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  skeins  of  yarn  that  we  of  the  older 
generation  used  to  hold  upon  our  hands 
while  our  grandmothers  wound  it  off  into 
balls.  These  would  last  about  as  long 
and  give  off  about  as  much  heat  as  pine 
sticks  of  similar  size.  People  of  the  East 
are  somewhat  exercised  at  the  present 
time  over  the  report  that  the  farmers  of 
Nebraska  are  now  burning  corn  for  fuel. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  done.  We  tried 
it  many  times,  and  always  found  that  the 
kernels  would  pop  away  from  the  cob  and 
then  fall  upon  and  clog  the  grates.  Our 
evenings  were  mostly  spent  in  parching 
corn  aud  eating  it  while  hot.  At  the 
present  time,  wore  I  to  try  that  trick,  I 
would  be  obliged  to  swallow  the  corn  in 
hen  fashion,  but  my  teeth  were  then 
strong  enough  and  plentiful  enough  to 
grind  it  satisfactorily.  At  an  early  hour 
we  would  retire  to  our  bunks  with  full 
and  well-satisfied  stomachs,  and  I  rested 
better  upon  that  pile  of  hay.  with  one  old 
horse  blanket  below  and  two  above  me, 
than  I  can  rest  now  upon  a  twenty-dollar 
mattress,  and.  when  Spring  came,  were  a 
fat  and  healthy  and  happy  crowd  of  boys. 
The  only  one  of  the  crowd  who  has  stuck 
religiously  to  farm  life  is  now  worth 
$150,000.'  As  for  myself.  I  would  give  the 
accumulations  of  40  years  if  I  could  but 
live  that  life  over  and  feel  as  I  felt  then. 

0.  0.  OBMSBEE. 
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Just  write  on  a  postal,*  Send 
me  your  NEW  Bargain  Fence 
Book  and  Latest  Low  Factory 
Prices.”  ltwill  come  by  next  mail, 
free  postpaid.  I’ll  also  send  you  a 
sample  to  test.  Then  you  will  know 
why  the  BROWN  FENCE  LASTS  S 
TIMES  LONGER  THAN  OTHERS. 


John  Bruce,  Cauthron,  Ark.,  writes:  I  put  up 
140  rods  of  your  fence  seven  years  ago  and  it  is 
nice  and  bright  yet.  Other  fence  I  built  about  the 
same  time  is  nearly  ruined  by  rust.” 

That  PROVES  my  quality  —  the  book 
PROVES  my  prices  are  lowest  and 

WILL  SAVE  YOU  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 

on  the  first  cost.  The  long  life  of  Brown 

Fence  makes  a  still  greater  saving.  You  can’t 
afford  to  buy  a  rod  of  fence  before  getting  my 
big  96-page  Bargain  Book.  It  i3  full  of  fence¬ 
buying  pointers  you  will  be  glad  to  get. 


DIRECT  freight 

FROM  FACTORY  PREPAID 


You  know  what  Brown  Fence  costs 
you  laid  down  at  your  freight  station. 
Catalog  shows  150  styles— Hog,  Sheep,  Cattle. 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing.  Also  Gates,  Barb 
Wire,  etc.—  all  at  prices  way  below  all  com. 
petition.  Get  my  book  and  sample,  both  free, 
before  you  buy.  (15) 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  659  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  finest  and  moat  complete  line  of  Lawn 
Fence  in  the  Country — at  Factory  Prices! 


2h.r 

ENGINE 

PULLS  . 

2  M 


„  From 
Pittsburgh, 
Add  $6; 


F.O.B. 

K.C. 


Our 

35th 

Year 


Direct  from  Factory  to  Yon 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
2,  3.  4,  6,  8, 12,  16,  22  and  30  H-P. 

LOW  PRICES 

Don’t  wait  if  you  need  any  size  or 
style  engine.  NOW  Is  the  time  to  buy. 
Life  Guarantee  Against  Defects. 

Big  surplus  horse-power.  Above  price  In¬ 
cludes  engine  complete  on  skids,  ready  to 
operate  when  you  get  it.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Immediate  factory  shipment.  Write  or  wire 
for  New  Big  Engine  Catalog  FREE. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1893  Oakland  Ave. 

1893  Empire  Bldg. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ui  \iu///v/yy/. 

The  best-built  drills 
on  the  market- 
backed  by  33  years 
manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  Equipped 
with  Jessup  force 
feed  —  positive  and 
accurate.  Lightest  draft — box  placed  to 
rear  of  center  relieves  horse  of  neck 
weight.  Driven  by  hot h  wheels— no  side 
draft  or  loss  in  turning.  Draw  bars  of 
heavy  angle  steel,  no  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing.  Wood  or  steel  frame— wood  or  steel 
wheels.  Hoe,  Single  Disc  and  Double  I 
l>isc  Styles — meet  every  soil  condition,  sow 
any  seed.  Also  Crown 
Traction  Sprayers, 

Lime  Sowers  anti 
Grass  Seeders. 


Crown  Mfg.  Co. 

1 12  Wayne  St.,  Phelps,  N.Y. 


Write  for 
C  a  t  a  I  o  g — 
now !  It’s  a 
money-maker. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 

—  .  . . .  ~ 


E  W.  YORKER 
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Change  to 
Warm 
Comfort 
maDay 


6  P.M. 


There  will  be  six  weeks  or  more  of  cold  weather 
this  winter.  Why  not  make  them  more  endurable 
with  a  warm,  comfortable  house  ?  And  then  think 
of  the  winters  to  come  ? 

In  one  day  you  can  put  up  a  New  Idea  Pipeless 
Furnace  without  interfering  with  the  stoves.  Leave 
them  up  until  the  New  Idea  is  going. 

Then  :  Every  room  and  hall  at  70  degrees — hotter 
if  you  like ;  a  cool  cellar  for  vegetables ;  no  carrying 
ashes  and  coal  for  stoves ;  a  cleaner  house. 

A  New  Idea  costs  little  more  than  a  good  stove 
(lower  prices  again  prevail)  and  your  fuel  bill  will 
be  less  than  ever  before.  Burn  any  fuel  you  like. 

Ask  the  New  Idea  dealer  nearest  you  for  full  details.  Read 
the  money-back  written  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  If  you 
don’t  know  his  name  write  us  for  it  and  for  catalog.  Expert 
heating  advice,  free. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

Also  manufacturers  of  “Superior”  Pipe  Furnaces. 

“ Imperial ”  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers. 

Box  No.  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


NEW 

Pipeless 


Excellent  propos¬ 
ition  for  hard¬ 
ware  dealers, 
implement 
men,  etc. 


■y,i 


I’Tpyirmmnjxr 
HOT  W.AVT 
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IDEA 

Furnace 


The  kind  you’ve 
heard  so  much 
about’’ 
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The  RURAL  N 
Old  Grapevine  Fails  to  Bear 

I  have  on  my  farm  a  grapevine  that 
has  been  here  for  over  50  years  that  I 
know  of.  and  never  has  borne  any  .  fruit. 
I  have  cut  it  down  several  times  in  the 
Summer,  thinking  it  would  die.  but  it  is 
still  alive  and  very  thrifty.  It  is  about 
8  in.  at  the  ground  and  covers  a  vast 
amount  of  space ;  it  is  running  all  over  a 
big  tree  that  stands  about  20  ft.  from  it ; 
is  located  in  a  place  where  it  does  not 
interfere,  and  I  am  wondering  if  there  is 
any  way  to  make  it  bear  fruit.  It  always 
blossoms  early  and  it  is  not  the  wild 
grape.  j.  t. 

Ilion,  X.  Y. 

It  may  be  possible  that  this  vine  is  one 
of  t he  self-sterile  varieties,  in  which  event 
not  much  fruit  production  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  However,  if  it  be  a  variety  that 
is  partially  self-sterile,  some  fruit  should 
be  produced.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
vine  he  cut  back  to  five  or  six  cane?  of  last 
season’s  growth,  and  these  canes  fastened 
without  injuring  them  to  the  tree.  These 
canes  may  carry  from  10  to  12  buds  each. 
In  cutting  back  old  vines  that  have  run 
rampant,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the 
fruit  is  borne  on  wood  of  the  previous 
season,  and  that  the  shoots  arising  during 
the  growing  season  from  the  wood  older 
than  one  year  usually  carry  but  few  flower 
clusters,  and  these  are  usually  infertile. 
The  old  wood  simply  serves  to  connect 
the  root  system  with  the  aerial  parts  and 
as  a  support  for  the  younger  fruiting 
wood.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Cultivation  Around  Grapevines 

Iu  my  garden  I  have  about  15  grape¬ 
vines,  of  which  number  about  10  are  in 
bearing.  I  have  noticed  that  the  roots 
run  out  just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
which  prohibits  me  from  cultivating  as  I 
would  like.  I  am  a  great  stickler  for  dig¬ 
ging  around  and  close  to  plants,  and  want 
to  know  if  it  injures  the  vine  seriously 
to  dig,  sav.  to  within  18  or  24  inches  of 
the  main  stem  of  the  vine,  so  as  to  let  in 
air  and  light  and  keep  bugs  moving,  so 
as  to  destroy  them  before  doing  damage. 
The  grass  and  a  few  weeds — 1  have  few 
weeds — I  have  been  compelled  to  pull  by 
hand,  fearing  I  would  injure  the  vines. 
My  time  for  garden  work  is  limited,  and 
the  grasses,  etc.,  get  the  upper  hand,  but 
if  I  can  dig.  say,  shallow  and  pretty  close 
to  the  trunk.  I  can  use  hand  plow  to  do 
the  work  quickly.  I  transplanted  a' vine 
latter  part  of  November  and  found1  one 
root  running  just  under  the  surface  for  a 
distance  of  over  4  ft.  I  cut  it  back  to 
about  12  in.  When  it  was  transplanted 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  or  should 
have  taken  up  the  whole  length  of  the 
root  and  put  it  in  a  trench  G  or  8  in. 
deep.  In  digging  post  holes  G  to  8  ft. 
from  the  main  stem  I  strike  grapevine 
roots,  and  they  are  only  a  short  distance 
under  ground.  l.  r. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the 
roots  of  fruit  trees  and  vines  approach 
the  surface  if  the  soil  is  occupied  by  other 
plants,  such  as  weeds  and  grass,  and.  fur¬ 
ther,  that  cultivation  tends  to  make  the 
tree  or  vine  roots  seek  the  deeper  soil. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  soil  about  these 
vines  be  dug  shallow,  so  that  no  grass  or 
weeds  are  left  for  a  radius  of  four  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  trunk.  Some  roots 
will  no  doubt  be  destroyed  or  injured  in 
so  doing,  but  the  recovery  will  probably 
be  rapid.  This  area  should  be  kept  clean 
until  the  latter  part  of  July,  when  such 
plants  as  will  may  be  allowed  to  grow. 
The  next  Spring  the  soil  is  spaded  again 
in  like  manner,  but  it  is  likely  that  it 
can  be  done  deeper  than  previously. 
After  two  or  three  years  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  dig  down  four  or  five  inches  with¬ 
out  disturbing  but  few  roots.  F.  E.  g. 


Raising  Pop  Corn 

Would  you  give  some  information  re¬ 
garding  pop  corn  as  a  commercial  crop, 
varieties  to  plant,  methods  of  harvesting 
and  preparing  for  market,  and  yield  per 
acre?  j.  w.  a. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  popcorn  from  field  corn,  or 
sweet  corn,  which  it  more  nearly  resem¬ 
bles.  It  should  be  planted  as  early  as 
possible  in  Spring,  iu  soil  that  is  well 
enriched,  and  with  a  high  humus  content. 
The  seed  should  be  covered  slightly  deeper 
than  field  corn,  so  that  the  roots  are  deep 
in  the  soil  in  case  of  drought.  Germina¬ 
tion  is  rather  slower  than  sweet  corn,  and 
the  seed  can  be  sown  closer  together  in 
the  row — say  G  to  S  ft.,  or  the  planting 
may  bo  in  hills  of  S  to  12  stalks. 

Cultivate  shallow  and  often,  especially 
during  dry  weather.  Popcorn  will  ma¬ 
ture  earlier  than  field  corn,  and  can  be 
harvested  in  the  same  manner  by  cutting 
and  shocking,  then  husking  when  thor¬ 
oughly  dry.  Possibly  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  allow  it  to  ripen  on  the  stalk 
and  gather  and  husk  it  at  the  same  time. 
It  should  he  allowed  to  become  so  dry  on 
the  plant  that  some  grains  shell  out  when 
handled.  If  it  is  perfectly  dry  it  will 
pop  almost  as  soon  as  harvested.  It 
must  be  stored  in  a  well-ventilated  crib 
or  loft  in  small  piles  or  bulk.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  crib  3  or  4  ft.  wide  would  not  make 
the  best  storage  place,  as  the  bulk  would 
be  too  large.  It  can  be  marketed  either 
on  the  ear  or  hulled. 

There  are  many  different  varieties,  and 
a  pretty  wise  plan  would  be  to  plant  sev¬ 
eral  that  your  seedsman  recommends 
highly  and  discard  the  oues  that  do  not 
give  the  best_results.  A  good  crop  will 
yield  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre. 

e.  j.  w. 


The  GRIMM  MAPLE  SUGAR 
MAKING  UTENSILS 


Our  new  booklet  that  illustrates  and  describes  our  utensils  is  ready 
Write  us  how  many  buckets  you  use  and  we  will  send  booklet  and 
trlve  you  prices  or  have  one  of  our  men  see  you.  Remember,  some 
ot  our  outfits  made  thirty  years  aaro  will  boll  sap  next  season. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  RUTLAND,  VT.  | 


STANDARD 

LIME-SULPHUR 

SOLUTION 

(  Liquid  ) 

Is  still  the  one  best  dormant  spray  for  the  orchard  because  i 
IT  supplies  the  active  ingredients  in  the  most  desirable  form. 
IT  contains  no  insoluble  material  and  is  thus  llXFo  active. 
IT  is  most  economical  as  it  costs  less  per  unit  of  sulphur 
than  is  supplied  in  any  other  form. 

IT  therefore  pays  to  use'  STANDARD  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION- 
Get  our  free  literature  and  prices  on  Lime- 
Sulphur  Solution,  Arsenate  of  Lead  and 
other  Insecticides  before  placing  your  order. 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Inc.,  Reading.  Penna. 


Genuine  Leather  PROOF 

Shoes  for  $498 

Here’s  where  we  do  the‘‘Henrv  1  — — 

™  Ford  act.”  We’ve  slashed  the 
life  out  of  shoe  prices.  These  shoe3 
are  built  to  stand  hardest  farm  use  and  abuse.  A 
stout,  splendidly  made  farm  shoe  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $4  88  .  Made  of  extra  strong  dark  brown 
leather,  specially  treated  to  resist  barnyard  acids. 
Heavy  oak  sole — brass  nailed  and  double  stitched. 
Solid  leather  heel,  brass  clinched  fastened.  Grain 
leather  inner  sole.  Solid  leather  counter.  Full  dou¬ 
ble  toe  vamp.  Full  gusset.  Extra  wide  Munson 
last.  Sizes  6  to  10^. 


Satisfaction  Absolutely 
Guaranteed!  Act  .  quick « you  want 

a  pair.  This  offer  is  lim¬ 
ited.  Remember  —  you  must  be  satisfied  that  you 
have  gotten  a  wonderful  bargain — or  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  Order — with  size  needed — 
today.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1143 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

A  Iso  get  our  offer  on  Paints.  Roofing. Cream  Separa¬ 
tors,  Sewing  Machines,  Congoleum  Floor  Cover- 
■  ing.  Chemical  / ndoor  Toilets.  Carpet  Sweepers, 
Oil  Heaters,  Washing  Machines .  Phonographs, 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces  and  Kitchen  Kabinets. 


“A  Kaiamazos 

Registered  Direct  tQ'.'Vbxr 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Some  i/ears  o< io  you  printed  something 
of  the  strange  “ language ”  or  jargon  em¬ 
ployed  by  waiters  in  certain  New  York 
restaurants  in  giving  orders  to  the  cook. 
Can  you  tell  us  about  it  once  more f 

8.  H.  J. 

I  can,  though  it  seems  to  me  doubtful 
if  many  readers  will  be  interested.  As 
individuals,  most  of  us  will  agree  with 
the  farmer  that  I  once  worked  for.  That 
man  was  very  fond  of  what  he  called 
“sowbelly  and  greens” — which,  of  course, 
is  boiled  bacon  and  cabbage.  Some  deli¬ 
cate  visitor  was  offended  at  the  name, 
and  gave  him  what  he  said  was  the  French 
for  it.  The  farmer  very  truly  said:  “I 
don’t  care  what  you  call  it  so  long  as 
you  put  it  on  the  table  within  reach.” 
The  most  interesting  item  about  food  to 
a  farmer  is  the  price  he  receives  for  it, 
while  the  consumer  worries  most  about 
what  he  pays.  The  language  used  by  va¬ 
rious  middlemen  doesn’t  matter  so  much, 
although  I  presume  we  should  all  be  bet-* 
ter  off  if  we  eould  master  several  lan¬ 
guages.  We  are  all  supposed  to  be  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  English  is  our  natural  lan¬ 
guage.  yet  the  different  classes  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  developing  dialects  or  forms  of 
speech  which  seem  to  be  splitting  the  good 
old  English  up  like  a  pile  of  kindling 
wood.  Perhaps  that  is  a  good  thing,  in 
its  way.  for  the  new  words  and  dialects 
are  based  upon  personal  objects  or  hab¬ 
its.  and  they  serve  to  enlighten,  just  as 
kindling  seems  to  ignite  the  longer  sticks. 

***** 

I  find  many  definitions  of  “language.” 
Here  is  one ;  “Articulate  utterance  for 
the  expression  of  thought.”  Here  is  an¬ 
other  :  “A  medium  of  communication 
among  intelligent  "beings.”  You  may  take 
your  choice,  or  add  or  subtract  as  you  like. 
The  “intelligent  beings”  whose  language 
we  are  now  to  discuss  inhabited  the  little 
eating-houses  which  formerly  were  so 
numerous  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York. 
Times  have  greatly  changed  now.  New 
York  is  fed  in  different  ways — largely  by 
big  “chain”  restaurants  or  lunch  coun¬ 
ters.  In  the  old  days  waiters  yelled  their 
orders — often  across  a  big  room.  Now 
there  is  little  yelling;  the  waiter  takes 
your  order  quietly  or  writes  it  on  paper. 
This  is  what  I  read  the  other  day  : 

“Noise  is  an  automatic  alarm,  indicat¬ 
ing  lost  motion  and  wasted  energy.  Si¬ 
lence  is  economy ." 

A  deaf  man  must  agree  with  that, 
though  I  must  confess  that  it  is  an  ele¬ 
mental  desire  of  human  nature  to  waste 
something  now  and  then.  I  imagine  this 
silence  treatment  has  taken  something 
out  of  the  language  of  restaurant  life, 
much  as  modern  popular  music  has  driven 
away  many  of  the  fine  old  songs  we  used 
to  sing. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  old-time  restaurant  was  a  small 
affair.  In  front  were  tables  for  guests, 
with  waiters  wearing  more  or  less  clean 
aprons  circling  among  them.  At  the  back 
of  the  room  were  two  little  cells  or  cubby¬ 
holes,  where  food  was  served  and  dishes 
were  washed.  Some  of  the  women  who 
read  this  walk  about  as  far  as  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  Omaha  in  traveling  about  their 
big  kitchens  during  a  lifetime  of  farm 
work.  City  rents  are  high,  and  they 
save  the  cook  exercise.  He  is  usually 
a  fat  man — a  living  advertisement  for  his 
products.  At  one  side  of  his  little  room 
is  a  flat  piece  of  sheet  iron,  with  many 
gas  jets  burning  under  it.  Turn  on  the 
full  gas  power  and  you  could  almost  beat 
it  red  hot.  By  the  side  is  a  little  nickel- 
plated  affair  with  several  large  bowls  and 
steam  pipes.  In  a  corner  are  two  metal 
urns,  one  for  coffee  and  one  for  ten.  with 
another  smaller  one  containing  milk.  In 
front  of  the  cook  are  eggs,  meat,  a  boiled 
ham.  loaves  of  bread  and  various  other 
kinds  of  food.  There  is  a  boy  in  with  him, 
and  between  them  they  can  reach  any 
part  of  the  furniture  or  any  of  the  food 
with  hardly  a  stop.  In  a  smaller  room 
behind  them  is  the  dishwasher.  The 
dirty  dishes  are  put  in  through  a  slide. 
This  man  scrapes  the  remnants  off  into  a 
pail  and  puts  the  dishes  into  a  wire  screen. 
They  are  dusted  over  with  soap  powder 
or  sprayed  with  kerosene  and  then  the 
tray  is  put  down  into  a  stout  chest  or  box. 
The  cover  is  clamped  dovTn,  a  valve 
turned,  and  jets  of  steam  pour  in  over 
and  around  tiles  dishes.  Some  of  them  may 
need  a  little  hand  work,  but  after  steam¬ 
ing  and  drying,  back  they  go  for  more 
service — sanitary  and  free  from  germs. 

$  H*  V  V 

Now  comes  the  rash  hour  at  noon — ■ 
everyone  feeling  like  a  farmer  with  hay 
down  and  a  rumbling  in  the  west.  Let 
us  stand  beside  the  cook,  if  you  can  crowd 
in.  and  listen  to  a  little  restaurant  lan¬ 
guage.  Here  comes  a  waiter.  He  stands 
by  the  window  and  roars : 

“ Draw  one!” 

You  and  I  might  stop  and  ask  :  “One 
what?”  The  cook  understands.  Of  course, 
this  man  wanted  a  cup  of  coffee.  With 
two  quick  motions  the  cooks  holds  a  cup 
under  the  faucet,  partly  fills  the  cup  with 
black  coffee,  adds  a  dash  of  milk  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  job  is  done. 

“hi  the  dark comes  the  next  order. 
It  is  light  as  a  lamp  to  the  cook ;  he 
knows  that  a  customer  wants  his  coffee 
without  milk — and  he  gets  it. 

If  you  smile  at  this  I  will  ask  you  why 
this  is  not  as  serviceable  as  for  the 
waiter  to  come  and  say : 

“Be  kind  enough  to  prepare  a  cup  of 
the  beverage  which  cheers  and  not  inebri¬ 
ates  and  which  is  really  a  decoction  ob¬ 
tained  by  steeping  the  fruit  of  a  certain 


tropical  shrub  in  hot  water.  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  orders  this  requests  me  to  ask 
you  to  abstain  from  adding  the  customary 
lacteal  fluid.” 

“Brand  the  steer!" 

The  cook  at  once  does  the  most  obvious 
thing.  He  puts  a  piece  of  beefsteak  over 
the  fire. 

“Sunny  side  up!” 

No ;  nothing  to  do  with  the  sunny  side 
of  the  barn.  The  boy  catches  up  two  eggs 
and  with  a  quick  motion  breaks  them 
out  on  that  hot  iron,  over  the  gas  flame. 
He  has  previously  greased  it  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  melted  fat.  “Sunny  side  up” 
means  fried  on  one  side  only.  “Turn  ’em 
over”  means  both  sides  fried. 

“Gland!"  roars  a  great  voice  at  the 
window.  That  is  easy.  The  cook  snatches 
a  piece  of  liver  off  a  near-by  plate  and 
tosses  it  on  the  hot  sheet  iron.  There  is 
a  plate  of  fried  bacon  all  ready  to  serve. 

“Beef  and!" 

We  can  all  understand  “beef,”  but  what 
is  “and”?  It  must  be  something  of  vital 
importance.  lit  is.  Watch  the  cook. 
With  a  great  knife  he  slashes  off  a  slice 
of  corned  beef  from  the  piece  before  him 
and  adds  a  heaping  spoonful  of  baked 
beans.  They  represent  the  “and”  of 
many  a  good  meal. 

“Pork  and  Boston"  comes  an  order  from 
some  literary  gentleman.  We  n”e  to 
know  that  there  are  two  styles  of  baked 
beans.  New  York  is  crude  and  a  little 
lacking  in  artistic  skill.  Her  beans  are 
merely  boiled  and  baked  in  an  open  dish. 
Boston  is  a  city  of  culture.  Her  Iwr- 
are  boiled  and  then  slowly  baked  in  deep 
brown  pots,  with  pork  and  molasses.  You 
have  your  choice  of  culture  or  plain  beans. 

“ Woodchuck !"  That  waiter  must  be 
an  artist — born  on  a  farm.  Watch  the 
cook.  He  merely  reaches  up  to  a  shelf 
and  takes  down  two  sausages,  which  the 
boy  puts  over  the  fire.  Then  we  see  the 
connection.  A  woodchuck  is  a  ground¬ 
hog.  and  what  is  sausage  but  a  hog  well 
ground  ud? 

“Sociable."  This  must  be  another 
country-bred  waiter,  whose  mind  goes 
back  to  old-time  country  feasts.  The  boy 
reaches  up  to  a  shelf  and  takes  one  of 
several  white  bowls  standing  there.  He 
pours  the  contents  into  one  of  the  metal 
bowls  beside  hie  heater.  We  see  that  it 
is  milk  containing  six  or  eight  oysters 
well  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.'  The 
boy  turns  a  steam  valve  and  almost  be¬ 
fore  you  think  about  it  the  oyster  stew 
is  boiling.  A  lump  of  butter  is' added  and 
out  it  goes  to  some  guest.  The  waiter 
has  forgotten  all  about  the  old  church 
suppers  at  home,  and  the  joke  about  rub¬ 
ber  oysters,  for  here  he  is  back. 

“Woof!  Woof!  The  ax!" 

It  might  be  ancient  Gaelic  for  all  we 
would  know,  but  the  cook  knows  what 
animal  grunts  and  what  we  do  with  an 
ax.  so  the  boy  puts  a  pork  chop  on  the 
irons  and  everyone  's  satisfied. 

“Two  on  a  raft!" 

Nothing  hard  about  that.  The  cook 
break  two  eggs  into  a  small  pan  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  they  are  soon  “poached.” 
There  is  a  plate  of  toasted  bread  all  readv. 
Two  slices  make  the  raft  which  floats  the 
poached  eggs  off  to  some  customer,  who 
pays  40  cents  for  them. 

“Beat  ’em  up!" 

Easy  to  understand.  There  is  a  dish 
of  scrambled  eggs  kept  hot  beside  the  fire. 
All  you  do  is  to  serve  out  a  small  portion 
with  a  few  pieces  of  fried  bacon. 

“Moo!  Moo!” 

Here  is  our  countryman  once  more, 
and.  of  course,  the  boy  draws  a  glass  of 
cold  milk  and  passes  it  out. 

“ Chinaman  !" 

By  this  time  we  begin  to  understand, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  the  cook 
serve  out  a  generous  dish  of  rice  pudding, 
and  we  are  ready  for  the  next  one. 

“M  ystery  !" 

Of  course,  the  boy  takes  a  spoonful  of 
hash  from  a  dish  at  the  side  and  browns 
it  on  the  hot  iron. 

“ Brown  three!" 

Three  what?  The  boy  reaches  out  for 
a  big  pitcher  and  pours  three  small  round 
patches  of  batter  on  his  hot  sbce  1 1  <• 
turns  them  over  with  his  broad  knife,  and 
we  have  three  good  griddle  cakes.  If  the 
order  had  been  “three  holes”  he  would 
have  sent  out  three  doughnuts. 

“ All  wool — strong !" 

It  is  hardly  a  yard  wide — the  distance 
between  the  cook  and  the  kettle  over  the 
gas  flame.  The  cook  takes  off  the  cover 
and  ladles  out  a  good  helping  of  mutton 
stew.  “Strong”  menus  that  an  extra 
supply  of  onions  must  be  served  with  it. 
Had  the  waiter  added  “doughboys.”  the 
cook  would  have  given  an  extra  dumpling. 
***** 

It  is  hard  for  one  who  has  not  watched 
and  listened  to  realize  how  rapidly  the 
cook  and  his  helper  work.  Every  motion 
counts,  and  there  are  no  extra  steps,  for 
every  item  is  right  in  place.  We  may 
learn  a  great  lesson  in  saving  steps,  if 
not  in  economy  of  language.  If  a  farmer 
had  his  tools  and  supplies  in  a  shop  as 
well  arranged  as  this  little  kitchen  is.  he 
could  save  many  hours  in  the  busy  season. 
Mother  could  have  far  more  time  to  her¬ 
self — and  that  wouM  mean  time  for  the 
family — if  she  could  have  such  conveni¬ 
ences  in  her  kitchen.  Would  we  gain 
anything  by  trying  to  economize  in  lan¬ 
guage?  Well,  many  of  us  talk  too  much  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  that ;  yet  language 
is  often  a  relief  to  the  weary  mind. 
Without  perhaps  knowing  it.  we  all  use 
words  and  phrases  which  mean  little  to 
others.  I  once  testified  in  a  court  trial, 
and  spoke  of  using  a  bucksaw.  Not  a 
man  on  the  jury  knew  what  it  was.  We 
all  know  the  story  of  the  farmer  -who  told 
the  city  hired  man  to  go  to  the  barn  and 
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bring  down  the  “cant  hook.”  After  a 
Ion™  time  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  city- 
man  coming  down  the  lane  leading  the 
dishorned  cow.  Take  those  waiters  on 
your  farm,  and  they  would  be  puzzled  at 
the  common  directions  you  give  every 
day. 

The  literary  critic  of  my  family  tells 
me  this  is  not  slang,  but  strong  expres¬ 
sion.  ranking  with  the  poet  who  alludes 
to  the  sun  as  “rosy-fingered  Aurora.” 

But  here  comes  the  little  girl  to  tell  us 
dinner  is  ready.  Tf  she  were  a  skilled 
waiter  she  would  say  : 

“Brain  food  !  Adam  !” 

For  do  we  not  have  headcheese  and 
baked  apples  for  dinner?  ir.  w.  c. 


“White  Woman  of  the  Genesee” 

The  fertile  Genesee  Valley  of  Western 
New  York  has  paid  fitting  tribute  to  one 
of  its  pioneer  women  in  the  statue  at 
Letchworth  Park  of  Mary  Jemison.  the 
“White  Woman  of  the  Genesee.”  Hers 
is  easily  the  most  romantic  of  any  life 
in  the  early  history  of  “the  pleasant  val¬ 
ley.”  Her  long  and  eventful  life  was 
heroic  and  self-sacrificing  in  submission 
to  adverse  destiny.  Mary  Jemison  was 
born  on  the  ocean  in  1742  or  174“.  of 
parents  whose  nationality  she  never  knew. 
They  settled  in  the  Pennsylvania  fron¬ 
tier.  where  Mary  lived  until  she  was  13 
years  old.  In  the  massacre  of  175,7  all 
her  relatives  were  killed  and  she  was 
carried  captive  to  the  Ohio  country, 
where  she  was  adopted  by  an  Indian  fam¬ 
ily.  and  became  the  wife  of  an  Indian. 

In  1750  she  came  to  the  Genesee  Flats, 
where  she  again  met  English-speaking 
people.  For  nearly  72  years  this  remark¬ 
able  woman  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Genesee  near  Moscow  and  Cuylerville. 
She  moved  to  the  Buffalo  Reservation  in 
1831.  and  died  there  in  1833.  T<>  the 

time  of  her  death  she  was  true  to  her 
adopted  people,  and  proved  many  times  a 
bond  of  peace  between  the  Indians  and 
the  white  settlers.  From  Mary  Jemison 
have  come  many  of  the  traditions  and 
legends  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  still  hand¬ 
ed  down  in  this  wonderful  valley. 

•  A.  IT.  PULVER. 


How  to  Burn  Corn  Economically 

In  a  Nebraska  Winter  soft  coal  was 
$0  a  ton.  corn  on  the  cob  15  cents  a 
bushel,  so  we  burned  corn,  though  it 
seemed  a  very  great  sin.  The  writer 
found  that  the  half-burned  grains  fell 
through  the  grate  bars,  requiring  the  ash 
pan  to  be  emptied  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  and  wasting  a  large  proportion  of 
the  heat  force.  I  cut  a  strip  of  galvan¬ 
ized  wire  cloth,  %-ia.  mesh,  the  size  to 
cover  the  front  and  bottom  of  the  grate, 
inside.  Result,  the  completely  burned 
corn  formed  a  white  crust  on  the  new 
wire  grate,  so  the  ash  pan  was  emptied 
but  twice  a  week,  and  we  removed  the 
crust  twice  a  week.  The  combustion  be¬ 
ing  more  complete,  we  got  more  heat 
from  our  corn  wickedness.  J.  J.  p. 

Cleveland,  O. 


Apple  Marmalade 

Take  12  large  apples,  wash  them  and 
cut  in  quarters.  Put  on  to  cook  with 
water  enough  to  partly  cover.  When 
done  strain  through  colander.  To  three 
pints  of  apple  and  juice  add  three  pints 
of  sugar,  two  oranges,  only  the  rind  of 
one.  and  one-half  pound  of  seedless  rais¬ 
ins.  Grind  oranges  and  raisins  in  meat 
chopper,  then  put  all  together  and  cook 
for  half-hour;  stir  often.  Very  nice. 

MRS.  A.  J.  B. 


Some  time  ago  two  correspondents  were 
asking  why  their  corn  binders  pulled  so 
hard.  If  they  will  bind  the  bundles  above 
or  below  the  ears  it  will  be  much  easier 
for  the  horses.  J.  E.  healy. 

Illinois. 


S 
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You  Can’t  Seed 
By  Guesswork 


WHETHER  you  use  a  team  or  a 
tractor,  the  Farmers’  Favorite  does 
away  with  seeding  guesswork. 
You  know  that  each  single  seed  is  de¬ 
posited  at  the  bottom  of  a  roomy  seed- 
trench  and  covered  with  an  even  depth  of 
soil.  You  know  that  there  is  no  spilling, 
no  clogging,  no  uneven  patchy  seeding — 
whatever  the  size  of  your  seed  or  condition 
of  your  soil. 

The  Farmers*  Favorite  has  been  turning  the 
scale  to  bigger  profits  for  thousands,  over  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years.  Choose  this  better  drill, 
and  this  season  will  help  to  tip  the  scale  for  you. 


2LJ3S. 


> 


FARMERS' 

FAVORITE 


The  Farmers’  Favorite  Tractor  Drill 
is  equipped  with  a  special  power  lift  and 
adjustable  tractor  hitch.  Power  lift  en 
ables  you  to  raise  or  lower  discs  from 
the  tractor  seat  while  in  motfpn. 

Your  dealer  will  explain 
all  special  features 

THE  AMERICAN 
SEEDING-MACHINE  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Air  Pressure  Does 


A  FEW  strokes  of  the  pump  and  you’re  ready. 

Press  the  Auto-Pop  control  and  out  comes  the 
spray — a  real  misty  fog  that  penetrates,  covers,  and 
protects.  No  wonder  half  a  million  enthusiastic  users 
rely  on 


No.  1 


The  Standard  Compressed  Air  Sprayer 

It  handles  all  kinds  of  solutions  and  serves  many 
purposes.  Used  for  spraying  vegetables,  flowers,  fruit 
trees,  and  shrubbery.  Also  for  disinfecting  hen  houses, 
hog  houses  and  dairy  barns. 

The  Auto-Spray  catalog  describes  and  illustrates  a 
complete  line  of  Sprayers  for  garden,  field  and  orchard 
work.  Write  for  it  today  Ask  also  for  free  Spraying 
Guide  prepared  for  us  by  Cornell  University  experts. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  the  Auto-Spray 

The  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

892  Maple  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Use  an  Auto-Spray  to  Make  Crops  Pay ” 


WITTE 

LEVER  CONTROLLED 

Log  Saw 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theM  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


F.O.B 

Engine,  Saw,  Etc.,  all  complete.  *  h.  C» 

From  Pittsburgh  aad  $6.80.  Ask  for  Terms.  Folder  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1  S®?_8?blj*nd.  Avenu.  1890  Empire  Building 


SECTIONAL  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  iu  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy.  I!L 


ORDER  NOW 

There  was  a  Earmer  who  didn’t  believe  Id 
Grangers  Lime. 

And  he  was  wondrous  wise; 

He  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush 
And  scratched  oul  both  his  eyes. 

Now  when  he  found  his  eyes  were  out, 

And  Ills  farm  it  wouldn't  pay, 

He  used  some  Grangers  Lime — brot  back  his 
sight, 

Now  his  farm’s  O.  K. 

J  GRANGERS  LIME  ESSENTIAL 

“Carbonate  of  Lime  (raw  limestone),  we  may 
as  fairly  confess,  is  the  very  keynote  of  success 
ful  Alfalfa  culture.  Drainage  and  carbonate  of 
lime  are  the  two  essential  things.  All  the  rest 
that  can  lie  added  will  help;  these  two  are  indis¬ 
pensable.” 

GRANGERS  LIME,  THE  MAGIC  STONE 

I  left  Dud’s  farm  for  a  better  place  to  live 
Because  no  milk  his  cows  would  give; 

I  left  Dad’s  farm — ’twas  wrong  to  go — 
Because  the  horses  did  bone.v  grow: 

I  left  m.v  Dad  to  sow  and  reap. 

Because  his  lambs  became  little  sheep; 

I  dropped  my  hoe  and  stuck  my  fork. 

Because  his  pigs  made  damn  poor  pork. 

The  farm  and  garden  truck  it  wouldn’t  grow 
BUT— 

Before  I  left  I  told  Dad 

If  lie'll  use  Grangers  Lime  he'd  be  glad; 

He’d  find  this  Magic  Stone  to  be  the  charm 
To  cure  the  ills  of  his  belly  achy  farm. 

ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  USES  IT 


Prevent  crop!  -  , 
failure.  Re-  \  j 
i  claim  aban- 
l  doned  land.  V 
a  Get  my  intro-  \ 
f  ductory offeron 


Write  for  FREE  Farm  Ditcher,  Terracar 
Book  and  Prices  and  Road  Grader 

All-steel  —  Adjustable  —  Reversible— No  wheels, 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep—  jt 
grades  roads— builds  farm  terraces,  dykes 
and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Every  Sjerb 
farm  needs  one.  Send  your  name. 

Owensboro  Hitcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  534  Owensboro,  Ky.  J 


10  Days  Free  Trial 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but.  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tub  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  have  been  a  reader  for  over  thirty  years  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  The  difference  between  it  and  myself  is  that 
age  improves  it.  Age  makes  me  quit.  I  am  in  my  sev- 
entv-fifth  year  and  am  still  on  the  farm. 

Ohio.  R.  c.  prugh. 

T  any  rate,  let  us  hope  that  as  the  two  are  about 
the  same  age,  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  help  you  to  re¬ 
main  young  in  spirit. 

* 

Will  you  settle  a  bet  over  the  following  proposition? 
A  bets  that  the  last  census  proves  that  there  are  more 
people  living  in  town  and  city  than  there  are  of  rural 
people.  B  bets  that  there  are  more  farmers  than  there 
are  city  and  town  dwellers.  Who  wins?  J.  H.B. 

E  once  acted  as  umpire  in  a  ball  game.  At 
<me  decision,  based  squarely  on  the  rules,  the 
is  players  and  part  of  the  audience  tried  to  mob  the 
umpire.  After  that  experience  we  declined  to  settle 
any  more  games  or  bets.  We  handle  this  one  on  con¬ 
dition  that  whoever  wins,  the  money  is  to  he 
given  to  some  charity.  Under  the  rules  given  out  by 
Uncle  Sam  in  his  census  figures,  A  wins.  The  table 
printed  on  the  next  page  tells  the  story.  It  is  better 
for  us  to  face  it  and  consider  what  it  means,  rather 
than  try  to  conceal  the  facts.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  history  more  than  half  the  people  of  this  country 
live  in  cities  or  in  towns  with  more  than  2.500  in¬ 
habitants.  The  proportions  are  51  per  cent  urban 
and  49  per  cent  rural.  Let  us  all  understand  what 
“rural”  means  in  this  classification.  All  towns  con¬ 
taining  less  than  2.500  inhabitants  are  classed  with 
the  “open  country”  as  rural.  Our  estimate  is  that 
at  least  15  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  these  little 
towns.  Therefore  not  over  34  per  cent  can  be  classed 
as  actual  farmers.  As  we  see  from  the  table,  over 
82  per  cent  of  the  population  of  New  York  is  urban. 
In  Rhode  Island  less  than  3  per  cent  live  on  farms, 
and  in  Massachusetts  only  about  5  per  cent  are  rui*al. 
The  State  Avith  the  largest  rural  population  is  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Avhere  nearly  87  per  cent  are  “rural.”  These 
figures  make  the  situation  seem  worse  than  it  really 
is.  Improved  roads  and  automobiles  have  changed 
farming  so  that  many  who  still  work  their  farms  suc¬ 
cessfully  have  a  residence  in  town,  and  go  and  come 
to  the  land.  There  will  probably  be  more  of  that  in 
the  future,  and  it  is  also  true  that  many  acres  of 
poorer,  rough  land  will  be  abandoned.  With  this 
shifting  of  population  is  coming  a  new  development 
of  farming,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States.  We 
still  believe  this  section  will  in  the  future  he  the 
most  prosperous  agricultural  section  of  the  country. 
The  great  cities  will  provide  better  markets  than 
ever.  The  development  of  roads  and  trucks  will  help 
solve  our  transportation  problem,  high  freight  rates 
will  give  us  an  advantage  over  distant  sections,  and 
the  very  fact  of  a  low  farm  population  will  help 
those  Avho  remain  on  the  farm  and  work  efficiently 
by  lessening  competition  for  high-grade  and  short¬ 
lived  products,  which  we  shall  all  come  to  in  the 
future.  The  danger  in  this  drift  to  the  cities  lies  in 
its  effect  upon  the  city  populations,  for  they  will 
soon  begin  to  feel  the  pinch  of  food  scarcity. 

* 

CVRD  comes  that  melon  growers  in  Colorado 
and  the  Southwest  are  ready  to  give  up  rais¬ 
ing  and  shipping  melons  to  the  East.  They  cannot 
pay  the  increased  freight  rates  and  stay  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  California  growers  claim  that  it  aa*U1  cost  $3.07 
to  put  a  crate  of  melons  in  Chicago,  against  a  cost  of 
$1.96  before  the  war.  There  seems  little  chance  for 
any  freight  reduction.  The  roads  will  he  likely  to 
demand  an  increase.  The  result  AArill  be  that  the 
West  cannot  ship  melons  and  similar  products  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  at  a  profit.  That  will  mean  an  in¬ 
creased  opportunity  for  New  Jersey  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  where  formerly  great  quantities  of  melons  Avere 
grown.  The  high  freight  rates  will  act  like  a  high 
tariff  to  “protect”  our  Eastern  growers,  and  bring 
back  an  industry  which  was  taken  from  them  by 


Western  growers.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  claimed 
that  as  freight  rates  increase  several  “lost  opportu¬ 
nities”  will  come  back  to  us.  We  also  think  that 
these  increasing  rates  will  make  grain  and  meat 
making  more  popular  on  many  of  our  farms. 

* 

T  least  150  different  people  have  written  asking 
hoAv  to  tan  a  hide.  We  have  printed  the  direc¬ 
tions  at  least  half  a  dozen  times,  yet  still  they  come. 
Hides  are  almost  given  away  in  the  country,  even 
though  prices  for  shoes  and  harness  remain  high. 
Many  farmers  are  tanning  their  hides  into  robes  or 
coats,  and  some  are  making  up  a  quantity  of  rough 
leather  which  will  be  used  for  farm  leather  Avork. 
No  one  can  expect  that  a  new  beginner,  making  up  a 
few  hides,  can  produce  as  good  leather  as  would 
come  from  a  tannery,  but  many  of  us  will  get  along 
with  what  Ave  can  make.  There  never  were  so  many 
boots  and  shoes  cobbled  and  patched  over.  In  our 
own  neighborhood  we  have  gone  back  to  old  times. 
Avhen  the  shoemaker  went  from  farm  to  farm  patch¬ 
ing  up  the  shoe  wear.  We  have  a  man  who  travels 
about,  picking  up  old  shoes  for  repairing  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  back  when  done.  He  does  good  work  at 
moderate  prices.  lie  Avas  nearly  driven  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  during  “flush”  times,  but  now  he  is  back  at  his 
trade,  and  we  shall  keep  him  at  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  old  economies  which  avc  must  all  encourage. 

* 

R.  WHITMAN  H.  JORDAN  has  resigned  as 
director  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment 
Station  after  an  active  service  of  25  years.  He  will 
remain  on  duty  until  July  1  of  this  year.  Dr.  Jordan 
came  to  Geneva  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  During 
his  administration  the  Station  has  made  great  de¬ 
velopment,  and  now  probably  stands  at  the  head  of 
its  kind  in  research  and  scientific  work.  In  addition 
to  his  high  attainments  as  a  scientist,  Dr.  Jordan  is 
an  excellent  speaker,  a  good  judge  of  human  nature 
and  a  popular  character  at  all  farm  gatherings.  He 
has  thus  become  a  notable  figure  in  New  York  agri¬ 
culture,  and  a  national  character  as  well.  lie  retires 
with  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  board  of  control 
of  the  Station  after  a  highly  honorable  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  public  service.  lie  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  NeAv  York  farmer  audiences,  and  avc  hope  that 
he  may  long  be  spared  to  continue  his  work  in  some 
less  exacting  capacity. 

* 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  Ave  spoke  of  the  new  combina¬ 
tion  of  tractor  and  ox  team  now  appearing  on 
some  Eastern  farms.  We  find  that  this  is  becoming 
more  common  than  we  thought.  Many  a  yoke  of  cat¬ 
tle  may  be  found  in  New  England,  cleaning  up  after 
(he  tractor,  and  going  into  rough  corners  where  no 
one  would  think  of  sending  that  machine.  The  trac¬ 
tor  and  the  ox  Avould  seem  to  be  about  as  far  apart 
as  power  appliances  can  get,  yet  the  whirl  of  time  is 
making  the  combination.  Noav  let  some  scientific 
breeder  take  a  strain  of  cattle  like  the  Devon  and 
produce  a  family  or  strain  of  quick-stepping  or  even 
trotting  oxen  !  Stranger  things  have  been  done,  and 
there  would  be  a  great  demand  for  such  an  animal. 

* 

EPORTS  show  that  silage  made  of  Japanese 
millet  giAres  good  satisfaction.  When  the  millet 
is  cut  fine  and  Avell  trampled  in  the  silo  it  makes  good 
feed.  Its  use  for  silage  will  increase,  for  the  millet 
crop  can  be  grown  with  much  less  labor  than  corn. 
It  is  a  broadcast  crop,  and  does  not  need  cultivating 
or  hoeing.  Some  complaint  is  made  about  harvest¬ 
ing  the  millet.  Where  it  is  cut  and  raked  into  wind¬ 
rows  before  going  to  the  silo  there  is  danger  of  tak¬ 
ing  in  too  many  stones  or  sticks,  which  play  havoc 
with  the  cutter  knives.  In  many  cases  this  objection 
is  overcome  by  cutting  the  millet  with  a  binder  and 
feeding  these  bundles  into  the  cutter.  This  is  one 
way  in  which  some  dairy  farmers  plan  to  save  labor 
and  still  fill  the  silo. 

* 

HERE  can  he  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  of  NeAv  York  are  opposed  to  George 
G.  Pratt  as  State  Conservation  Commissioner.  They 
do  not  want  him.  and  as  they  have  50  times  as  much 
interest  in  wild  game  as  any  other  class  of  citizens 
their  wishes  should  he  respected.  We  have  urged 
all  who  feel  that  Mr.  Pratt  should  not  he  reappointed 
to  Avrite  Governor  Miller  and  tell  him  so.  One 
reader  thinks  there  would  lie  little  use  in  this 
because : 

Commissioner  Pratt,  as  you  may  know,  is  a  very 
liberal  contributor  to  the  Republican,  canu  'ign  fund 
and  is  prominent  in  the  social  life  at  ">  le  C con¬ 
sequently  he  will  get  about  what  he  wants  ir^m  this 
administration.  He  is  an  aristocrat,  and  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  common  people,  and  would  confine  the 
hunting  and  fishing,  were  it  in  his  power,  entirely  to 
his  class  of  people. 
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That  is  all  true,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  it  all  adds 
tr  the  arguments  why  Mr.  Pratt  should  not  be  reap¬ 
pointed.  No  one  can  state  these  arguments  more 
forcibly.  It  is  no  reason,  hoAvever,  why  farmers 
should  hesitate  about  telling  Gov.  Miller  what  they 
Avant.  He  has  called  for  publicity  and  advice  as  no 
other  Governor  in  recent  years  has  done.  The 
farmers  can  match  money  Avith  manhood,  dollars 
with  determination,  “influence”  with  industry,  pat¬ 
ronage  with  patriotism  and  bluff  with  ballots.  We 
think  the  Legislature  Avill  make -some  changes  in  the 
game  laws,  hut  they  will  never  be  enforced  to  the 
satisfaction  of  farmers  so  long  as  Mr.  Pratt  is  com¬ 
missioner.  We  have  seen  the  politicians  of  New  York 
boasting  and  defiant  behind  their  solid  concrete  Avails 
of  patronage  and  “campaign  contributions.”  Yet  Ave 
have  also,  seen  these  solid  walls  melt,  away  before 
the  ink  drops  and  lead  pencil  marks  which  indignant 
farmers  put  on  paper!  Here  is  a  chance  to  shoot 
straight.  Let  every  farmer  who  opposes  Mr.  Pratt 
write  Governor  Miller  and  tell  him  so.  Up  and  at 
him  !  We  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves ! 

* 

EVERAL  readers  ask  why  we  do  not  “present  a 
candidate”  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
work  for  him.  We  have  been  asked  to  support  several 
persons,  and  have  declined  for  the  reason  that  Ave 
think  Senator  Harding  should  be  left  entirely 
free  to  make  his  own  choice.  He  is  going  to  the 
White  House  under  peculiar  conditions,  and  there  is 
a  hard  road  ahead  of  him.  Were  Ave  in  his  place  we 
should  select,  known  and  personal  friends  of  ability 
to  serve  as  advisers.  We  should  resent  any  effort  to 
tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do  in  selecting  confidential 
advisers.  We  think  the  President  should  be  left  free 
to  make  his  own  choice  and  then  take  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  it.  “Big  men”  ai-e  not  so  essential  as  men 
who  are  capable  of  doing  “team  work.”  We  think 
Senator  Harding  has  selected  the  man  he 
wants  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  That  is  his 
privilege,  and  Ave  fa\ror  letting  him  alone.  He  has 
plenty  of  other  troubles.  • 

* 

HE  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  making  a  great 
fight  at  Washington  for  the  plan  to  complete 
and  operate  the  nitrate  plant  at  Mussel  Shoals. 
During  the  war  this  project  was  started  in  order 
to  obtain  nitrates  for  manufacturing  explosives.  At 
Mussel  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee  River  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  tremendous  water  power,  which  is  to  be 
used  in  taking  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  Avar  ended 
before  this  work  was  completed,  and  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  claims  that  several  big  industries  haAre  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  preventing  an  appropriation  needed  to  put 
the  plant  at  work.  Those  interested  iioav  have  very 
largely  a  monopoly  on  the  supplies  of  nitrogen.  This 
big  government  plant  would,  if  put  to  work,  give 
such  a  supply  of  nitrates  that,  fertilizer  nitrogen 
would  be  cheaper,  thus  proving  a  direct  benefit  to 
farmers.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  trying  to  get  Con¬ 
gress  to  appropriate  money  enough  to  start  this  work. 
The  Senate  has  agreed,  but  the  House  defeated  the 
bill  by  four  votes.  It  Avill  he  brought  up  again  and 
should  lnn'e  the  support  of  all  farmers. 


Brevities 

Youth  does  not  like  to  serve. 

A  chilled  child  is  poor  property. 

This  is  the  true  weather  for  that  open  fire. 

A  man  is  knoAvn  by  the  company  he  keeps  UAvay  from. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  big  grass  crop  following  an 
“open”  Winter? 

The  rook  basis  of  all  farm  organizations  lies  between 
you  and  your  next  neighbor. 

Do  the  imported  eggs  from  China  and  Argentina  com¬ 
pete  with  the  fresh-laid  eggs  produced  on  nearby  farms? 

What  is  the  value  of  tobacco  stems  as  a  fertilizer? 
About  four  times  the  market  value  of  manure  Avould  be 
a  fair  estimate. 

Thus  far  this  Winter  we  have  few  reports  of  fruit 
tree  damage  from  mice.  Last  Winter’s  experience 
taught  us  all  that  we  must  keep  the  tree  trunks  free 
from  trash  and  mounded  up. 

“To  wear  a  diamond  necklace  is  the  same  as  hanging 
a  certified  check  for  $100,000  around  the  neck.”  That 
is  what  they  say,  but  we  never  had  the  chance  to  do 
either. 

Several  fires  in  Washington  have  undoubtedly  been 
caused  by  lighted  cigarettes.  Now  a  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  prohibit  smoking  in  any  government  building  ! 
That  would  include  the  White  House,  and  hit  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Such  a  bill  is  not  likely  to  pass. 

To  all  who  continue  to  ask  about  measuring  hay  in 
stack  or  mow.  the  following:  A  ton  of  average  hay  will 
contain  about  520  cubic  feet,  more  or  less.  Get  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  stack  and  divide  by  this  number.  It  is 
not  entirely  accurate — only  a  good  guess. 
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The  Worth  of  Shoddy 

The-statements  of  Mr.  Perry  in  a  late  issue  are  re¬ 
markable.  After  defining  shoddy  as  product  from  virgin 
wool,  or  woolen  rags,  he  tells  us  that  “shoddy  is  wool.” 
Yes,  it  is,  the  same  as  pomace  is  a  barrel  of  nice.  big. 
luscious  apples.  Same  as  coal  ashes  are  coal  and  stable 
manure  is  hay  and  grain.  Shoddy  is  worth  about  as 
much  in  comparison  with  fleece  wool,  any  wool,  as  the 
refuse  named  is  with  the  originals.  Shoddy  is  a  refuse 
from  wool,  a  mess  of  short  hair,  with  no  life  or  natural 
characteristics  of  wool.  The  poorest,  shortest  wool  on 
the  inside  of  the  legs,  the  dung  locks  or  the  caked  bunch 
on  the  breast  bone  is  as  long  in  fiber  as  average  shoddy, 
and  has  natural  life,  crimp  and  enlargements,  without 
which  wool  refuse  is  useless. 

After  a  statement  that  an  “unenforced  law  is  worse 
than  no  law,”  he  claims  that  the  truth-in-fabric  law 
cannot  be  enforced.  That  is  what  the  bootlegger  says 
about  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  the  smuggler  about 
the  revenue  laws  and  the  representatives  of  the  rag  octo¬ 
pus  about  the  fabric  law.  The  statements  are  worthless. 
Give  us  the  law,  and  instead  of  “the  sheep  men  barking 
up  the  wrong  tree”  there  will  be  an  open  season  for  rag¬ 
men. 

Mr.  Perry  wants  a  tariff  on  wool  instead  of  shoddy 
regulation.  If  the  duty  on  wool  was  $5  a  pound  it  would 
not  help  the  price  of  his  wool  a  cent  while  shoddy  is 
unrestricted.  Very  little  wool  is  wanted.  If  a  bunch 
of  men  had  license  to  coin  lead  the  shape  of  dollars,  and 
the  public  took  them  for  silver  dollars,  this  bunch  would 
not  want  any  silver,  but  they  would  run  along  and 
wreck  the  silver  mining  industry  as  shoddy  is  wrecking 
the  sheep  industry,  as  shoddy  has  put  virgin  wool  below 
the  cost  of  accumulating  wholesale  rags. 

The  table  given,  from  the  Boston  Commercial  Bul¬ 
letin,  shows  wool  under  the  price  of  rags,  which  is  easily 
accounted  for.  A  suit  of  wool  will  outlast  five  to  10 
suits  of  shoddy,  and  there  is  a  fine  chance  for  repeated 
profits  on  the  victims,  who  must  come  repeatedly. 

The  poorest,  meanest,  dirtiest  wool  that  Mr.  Perry 
can  grow  and  select  from  his  clip  will  make  better  cloth 
than  the  best  shoddy  ever  ground  from  woolen  rags  or 
tailors’  clips.  No  suit  made  of  shoddy  will  last  long 
enough  to  pay  the  union  labor  that  made  it.  I  have  one 
of  those  “Guaranteed  all  wool”  suits  here  that  cost  the 
buyer  of  it  over  $11  a  month  for  wear.  Price.  $65;  in 
use  less  than  six  months.  w.  w.  REYNOLDS. 


Rural  and  Urban  Population 

Wo  are  often  asked  how  many  farmers  there  are  in 
this  country.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say.  The 
census  divides  population  into  two  classes,  “rural” 
and  “urban.”  The  former  covers  those  who  live  in 
towns  less  than  2.500  population.  Of  course  we  all 
know  there  are  many  who  live  in  little  towns  of 
about  1.000  or  less.  Under  the  census  enumeration 
these  are  all  classed  as  “rural.”  when  many  of  them 
are  no  more  farmers  than  those  who  live  in  New 
York  City.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  1020  was  divided  between  “rural”  and 
“urban.”  Our  estimate  is  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  people  of  this  country  live  in  the  country 
on  farms. 

COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  BY  STATES 
The  urban  and  rural  population  by  States  is: 


Urban 

Rural 

Alabama  . 

.  509,317 

1,839.857 

Arizona  . 

.  1 17.527 

216,376 

Arkansas  . 

.  290,497 

1.461,707 

California  . 

.  2,331,729 

1,095,132 

Colorado  . 

.  453,259 

486,370 

Connecticut  . 

.  936,339 

444.292 

Delaware  . 

.  120.767 

102,236 

Florida  . 

.  355.825 

612,645 

Georgia  . 

.  727,859 

2.167.973 

Idaho  . 

.  119,037 

312.829 

Illinois  . 

.  4.405.678 

2.079.602 

Iudiana  . 

.  1.482,855 

1,445,535 

Iowa  . 

.  875,495 

1,528,526 

Kansas  . 

.  617.964 

1,151,293 

Kentucky  . 

.  633,543 

1,783,087 

Louisiana  . 

.  62S.163 

1,170,346 

Maine  . 

.  299.569 

468,445 

Maryland  . 

580,239 

Massachusetts  . 

202.108 

Michigan  . 

.  2,241,560 

1,426,852 

Minnesota  . 

.  1.051.593 

1,335,532 

Mississippi  . 

.  240.121 

1.550,497 

Missouri  . 

.  1.596,903 

1,817.152 

Montana  . 

.  172,011 

376,878 

Nebraska  . 

.  405,306 

891.066 

Nevada  . 

.  15,254 

62,153 

New  Hampshire  .  .  .  . 

.  279.761 

163,322 

New  .Tei’sev  . 

.  2.182,289 

573.611 

New  Mexico  . 

.  .64.960 

295.390 

New  York  . 

.  8.589,944 

1.794, 9S5 

North  Carolina  . 

.  490.370 

2.068.753 

North  Dakota  . 

.  8S.234 

557,446 

Ohio  . 

2,082.250 

Oklahoma  . 

.  539,480 

1.488,803 

Oregon  . 

.  391.019 

392,370 

l’ennsylvania  . 

.  5.607,815 

3.112.202 

Rhode  Island  . 

.  5S9.1SO 

15,217 

South  Carolina  . 

.  293.987 

1.389.037 

South  Dakota  . 

.  101.S72 

534,673 

Tennessee  . 

.  611.226 

1.722.659 

Texas  . 

3,150.539 

Utah  .  2 15.584  233, S12 

Vermont  .  109.976  242,452 

Virginia  .  673.984  1,635.233 

Washington  .  748.735  007.SS6 

West  Virginia  .  369,007  1,094.694 

Wisconsin  .  1.244.56S  1,387.490 

Wyoming  .  57,348  137.054 


Agricultural  Week  in  New  Jersey 


New  Jersey  is  just  emerging  from  her  aunual  agri¬ 
cultural  spree,  none  the  worse  for  the  dissipation. 
“Agricultural  Week  at  Trenton”  draws  out  yearly  the 
brainiest  farmers  from  Cape  May  to  Sussex,  and  this 
year’s  programs,  exhibits  and  banquets  were  pronounced 
“better  than  ever”  all  along  the  line.  To  give  an  idea 
of  how  comprehensive  this  event  is.  one  need  only  men¬ 
tion  a  list,  of  the  bodies  which  got  together  for  their 
meetings,  annual  aud  otherwise,  from  January  11  to  14  : 
The  New  Jersey  State  Council  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  State  Horticultural  Society,  Poultry.  IIol- 
stein-Friesian.  Guernsey  Breeders’,  Dairymen’s,  Potato, 
Alfalfa,  Beekeepers’,  Nurserymen  aud  Swine  Growers’ 
associations.  Also  there  were  conferences  of  home 


economics  workers,  marketing  experts  and  veterinarians. 

THE  EXHIBITS. — Exhibits  were  unusually  fine, 
and  included  the  best  corn  and  potato  shows  ever  put 
on  in  the  State.  There  were  307  potato  entries,  repre¬ 
senting  American  Giant,  Irish  Cobbler  and  Green 
Mountain  varieties,  an  exceptionally  good  display  of 
late  crop  seed  tubers,  and  exhibits  showing  the  use  of 
sulphur  in  controlling  potato  scab,  the  use  of  certified 
seed  and  fertilizer  experiments.  Mercer  County,  with 
a  total  of  109  imposing  exhibits,  won  the  county  cup 
for  the  best  display  in  quality  and  quantity.  Ten 
counties  _were  represented.  In  the  corn  shows  there 
were  337  10-ear  exhibits,  40  single  ear  exhibits  and 
nine  seed  exhibits  of  50  ears  each.  The  quality  of  the 
corn  was  much  superior  to  that  of  last  year.  It  was 
judged  by  Nicholas  Schmitz,  extension  specialist  in 
agronomy  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  also  inci¬ 
dentally  by  classes  of  students  from  the  Agricultural 
College,  four-year  and  short  courses,  and  by  competitive 
teams  of  boys  taking  vocational  agriculture  at  high 
schools  of  the  State.  Mr.  Schmitz  gave  Mercer  first 
place. 


OTHER  FEATURES.— John  Barclay’s  60-box  com¬ 
mercial  exhibit  of  apples  was  the  striking  feature  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  exhibit,  and  won  for  the  third 
year  the  $200  cup  offered  for  commercial  displays. 
Flats  of  sweet  potatoes  from  South  Jersey  were  also  on 
display. 


Other  exhibits,  of  note  were  the  array  of  homemade 
dresses,  all  fashioned  from  one  pattern,  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  work  in  dressmaking  classes  of  extension 
work  in  the  State,  an  educational  exhibit  put  on  by  the 
State  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  an 
exhibition  of  work  done  by  boys  in  the  agricultural 
courses  of  vocational  high  schools  in  the  State,  a  milk 
bar,  a  few  poultry  entries  and  interesting  displays  by 
the  State  Bureau  of  Markets.  Department  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Development.  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
Guernsey  and  IIolstein-Friesian  Associations,  etc. 

“CONGRESS  IS  WITH  THE  FARMER.”— United 
States  Senator  Joseph  S.  Frelinghnyseu,  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  opened  the  session  of 
tlie  State  Agricultural  Convention,  held  on  Wednesday, 
with  an  inspiring  address  which  set  forth  the  attitude 
of  Congress  toward  the  farmer  and  his  interests.  As 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  is  on  the  ground  floor  and  is 
supposed  to  know  whereof  he  speaks,  the  address  was 
most  encouraging.  “Everything  must  be  done  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  farming  industry.  The  broader  men  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  the  cause  of  the  farmer  is  the 
cause  of  the  human  race.  Congress  is  fully  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  farmers,  realizing  that  the  temporary  set¬ 
backs  which  the  farmers  have  experienced  this  year  can 
be  overcome  with  wise  governmental  legislation.”  He 
further  reported  that  Congress  favors  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations.  Federal  farm  loan  banks  and  a  recasting  of 
the  tariff  laws  which  will  benefit  both  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  The  need  of  a  restoration  of  sound  business 
methods,  effective  merchant  marine,  distribution  cen¬ 
ters  and  the  spirit  of  optimism  were  some  of  his  sug¬ 
gestions. 

TUBERCULIN  TESTING  REPORTED.— At  the 


afternoon  session,  given  over  to  reports  from  specialists 
of  the  State  Board.  Alva  Agee,  secretary  of  the  Board, 
summed  up  the  year’s  work  as  “progress  of  the  State 
Board  in  the  right  direction.”  Dr.  J.  FI.  McNiel,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  presented  some  sig¬ 
nificant  figures  in  connection  with  tuberculin  testing. 
There  are  28  accredited  herds  in  the  State,  40  more 
have  passed  one  test  without  reaction  and  36  with  a 
few  reactions.  Ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven 
animals  were  tested  before  coming  into  the  State  and 
1,487  after  entrance.  He  reported  that,  a  32  per  cent 
greater  number  of  animals  had  been  tested  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  by  the  Bureau  in  1920  than  in  1919. 


BUREAU  OF  MARKETS  REPORTS.— A.  L.  Clark. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  in  a  comprehensive 
report  of  the  six  projects  undertaken  by  the  Bureau, 
made  the  statement  that  New  Jersey  growers  must  get 
the  control  of  commission  houses  in  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia  if  they  are  to  make  the  most  of  wholesale 
selling.  He  reported  at  some  length  on  the  retail  selling 
project  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  the  Federated 
Women’s  Clubs  of  the  State,  in  which  100.000  bushels  of 
apples  and  about  half  as  many  potatoes  had  been  disposed 
of  in  straight-to-consumer  city  markets.  Potato  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  according  to  H.  B. 
Weiss,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  increased  67 
per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  value 
of  the  crop  took  only  a  24  per  cent  jump  over  that  of 
last  year.  Ninety-five  per  cent  more  apples  were  grown 
in  1920  than  in  1919.  but  the  value  only  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  16  per  cent.  Wheat,  rye,  cranberries  and 
buckwheat  are  the  only  crops  in  the  State  whose  pro¬ 
duction  was  not  increased. 

NO  NEW  PLANT  DISEASES.— The  report  of  the 
plant  pathologist,  Dr.  Mel  T.  Cook,  was  encouraging. 
No  new  diseases  of  importance  have  been  introduced 
into  the  State ;  even  the  much-dreaded  European  potato 
wart,  the  most  destructive  and  difficult  to  control  of 
any  potato  disease,  has  shied  clear  of  New  Jersey.  The 
United  States  is  spending  more  money  fighting  potato 
wart  th-  on  any  other  disease. 

FIC  ING  THE  JAPANESE  BEETLE.— Japanese 
beetle  and  gypsy  moth  were  the  only  two  insect  pests 
touched  upon  by  Dr.  T.  ,T.  Ileadlee.  entomologist.  The 
Japanese  beetle  is  infesting  an  area  11  square  miles  in 
Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  and  eight  across  the  river  iu 
Pennsylvania,  aud  shows  possibilities  of  becoming  a 
serious  pest.  Japanese  representatives  visiting  this 
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area  say  that  they  have  seen  more  of  the  beetle  in  this 
small  section  than  in  all  Japan,  thus  leading  to  the 
theory  that  the  insect  must  have  a  parasite  in  its  native 
country.  Two  men  are  now  working  in  Japan,  and 
hope  soon  to  bring  back  some  of  the  beetle’s  uatural 
enemies.  In  the  meantime  it  has  been  discovered  that 
arsenate  of  lead  if  sprayed  on  the  foliage  in  gelatinous 
form  will  be  eaten  by  the  beetle  and  will  kill  him. 

.  “WHALE  OF  A  PEST.”— “If  the  Japanese  beetle 
is  a  bad  pest,  the  gypsy  moth  is  a  whale  of  a  pest.”  Dr. 
Ileadlee  remarked  while  discussing  the  infestation  of 
90  to  100  square  miles  around  Somerville  aud  eight 
outlying  points.  State  legislation  has  granted  $12,000 
to  fight  the  pest,  and  with  the  support  of  Congress  Dr. 
Ileadlee  hopes  to  stamp  it  out  before  it  gets  a  foothold. 

M  HERE  FARMING  STANDS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
—Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman  reviewed  the  farming  situation  iu 
New  Jersey  briefly,  thus:  Although  the  census  shows 
a  loss  of  more  than  1.000  farmers  in  New  Jersey  during 
the  last  10  years,  the  farmers  have  raised  a  larger 
volume  of  food  on  a  smaller  acreage,  there  has  been  a 
marked  advance  in  the  quality  of  fruit,  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes.  and  the  whole  farming  business  in  the  State  has 
been  marked  by  greater  specialization,  as  evidenced  by 
the  remarkable  progress  in  cow-testing  associations,  in¬ 
vestments  in  labor-saving  devices,  etc. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GRANGE.— Hon.  David. 
H.  Agans,  newly-elected  Master  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Grange,  urged  co-operation  between  the  Granges  aud 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  giving  his  hearty  endorse¬ 
ment  to  the  latter,  and  affirming  that  unless  something 
is  given  the  farmer  for  the  $5.00  which  lie  has  put  into 
the  federation  the  whole  organization  of  farming  will 
go  back  25  years. 

RESOLUTIONS.— Resolutions  of  the  State  Board 
and  the  State  Council  of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture 
were  essentially  similar.  They  included  (1)  favoring 
the  establishment  of  a  State  constabulary  to  protect 
rural  communities;  (2)  an  extension  of'the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  limit  to  $25,000.  requirement  of  written 
permission  to  trespass  on  property  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  or  fishing;  (3)  the  appointment  of  farmers  on 
the  State  Game  Commission;  (4)  an  increase  in  the 
State  appropriation  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis 
in  cattle;  (5)  an  investigation  in  fertilizer  prices  to 
ascertain  why  the  cost  of  mixed  goods  has  not  fallen  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  raw  materials;  and  (6)  oppo¬ 
sition  to  either  State  or  national  daylight-saving  legis¬ 
lation.  Over  7.000  farmers  have  already  joined  the 
federation,  and  the  drive  is  still  in  full  swing.'  The  title 
“State  Council”  has  been  changed  to  “State  Federa¬ 
tion'  so  as  more  nearly  to  conform  to  the  titles  of  other 
States.  j.  n. 


The  New  President  of  the  Dairymen’s 

League 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  sizing  up  of  the  new 
president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League ;  the  more  so  be¬ 
cause  I  can  claim  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him.  this 
acquaintance  dating  from  the  time,  several  years  ago, 
when  I  helped  in  the  organization  of  the  League  in 
Northumberland  and  adjacent  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  do  not  know  the  motives  which  impelled  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  League  to  choose  Mr.  Slocum  for  president, 
but  they  have  taken  no  step  which  meets  with  my  more 
hearty  approval.  You  have  sized  him  up  pretty  acu- 
rately,  but  don’t  think  that  Mr.  Slocum  is  more  a  man¬ 
ager  and  director  than  worker.  In  a  way  that  is  true, 
for  the  extent  of  his  farm  holdings  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  doing  any  considerable  amount  of  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done  upon  them,  but  I  remember  one  of  his 
neighbors  telling  me  of  Mr.  Slocum’s  getting  in  from 
something  like  a  150-mile  trip  from  his  farm  in  New 
York  State,  jumping  from  his  car.  putting  on  overalls, 
shouldering  a  bag  of  clover  seed  and  seeding  down  a 
piece  of  new  wheat  before  supper.  Yes,  he  is  a  worker 
all  right. 

But  it  isn’t  his  ability  to  perform  physical  labor  that 
most  interests  us.  We  are  a  little  too  apt  to  assume 
that  a  jnan  can’t  keep  the  farm  view  unless  his  boots  are 
in  the  clay  most  of  the  time.  But  few  have  been  given 
the  strength  and  energy  to  perform  hard  physical  and 
equally  hard  mental  labor  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum’s  qualifications  for  the  new  task  that  he  has  as¬ 
sumed  are,  to  my  mind,  his  demonstrated  executive  abil¬ 
ity,  his  energy,  his  enthusiasm,  his  personal  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  iu  the  path  of  the  League,  his  business 
training  and  experience,  and  last,  but  not  least,  his 
genial  personality  and  his  tact. 

Perseverance  might  be  mentioned  among  the  above 
qualifications  if  I  were  trying  to  write  a  eulogy.  When 
I  was  there,  the  West  Branch  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  very  young  and  Mr.  Slocum  was  at  the  head 
of  it.  The  relations  between  this  association  and  the 
local  milk  buyers  were  not  overly  cordial.  Mr.  Slocum 
had  an  appointment  with  the  largest  milk  buyer  in  his 
territory  to  discuss  prices.  Upon  Mr.  Slocum’s  arriving 
at  that  buyer’s  office  he  was  coolly — I  think  that  coolly 
is  the  word — invited  out  into  one  of  the  cold  storage 
buildings  for  the  conference.  He  hadn’t  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dress  for  such  an  environment,  but  he  went, 
and  he  stayed.  lie  not  only  stayed  there,  but  he  stayed 
right  on  that  particular  job  until  that  buyer  found  it 
convenient  to  go  to  Mr.  Slocum’s  office  when  business 
was  to  be  transacted,  apd.  when  the  dotted  line  was 
presented,  to  put  his  name  just  above  it.  M.  n.  D. 


Meeting  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange 

Those  who  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grange 
League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.,  arranged  for  Jan¬ 
uary  31  at  the  State  Armory  at  Utica,  will  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca.  The  session  will  con¬ 
vene  at  11  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  the  election 
of  the  directors  will  take  place.  Aside  from  the  address 
by  Dr.  Warren  those  who  attend  will  receive  reports  of 
the  work  of  the  G.  L.  F.  This  organization  was  six 
months  old  on  the  first  of  January,  and  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  saving  dollars  for  the  farmers  of  the  State 
make  it  one  of  the  leading  organizations  working  for 
the  economic  interests  of  agriculture. 

The  meeting  will  mark  the  retirement  from  actual 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Exchange  of  II  E. 
Babcock  of  Ithaca.  It  was  Mr.  Babcock  who  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  managed  the  stock  issue  of  the  Exchange  last 
Summer.  Mr.  Babcock  takes  up  the  study  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  of  co-operative  associations  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  in  which  capacity  he  will  render 
invaluable  service  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

Fred  C.  Porter  of  Crown  Point  has  been  recommended 
by  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  fill  the 
vacancy  made  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Babcock.  The 
terms  of  two  other  directors  also  end  at  this  meeting. 
They  are  Raymond  Hitchings  of  Onondaga  Valley  and 
Harry  Bull  of  Campbell  Flail.  Both  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  re-election  by  the  organizations  they  repre¬ 
sent.  namely,  the  State  Grange  and  Dairymen’s  league. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

This  is  Our  Page.  Let  us  all  join  together 
and  have  a  better  page  for  the  coming  year. 


“ft  snows!  Yes .  it  snows!  And  the  children  are  wild ” 
•\U  thought  of  the  fun  in  the  snowdrifts  up-piled ” 


Here  we  are  in  mid-winter!  Out  of 
doors  the  world  is  white  and  cold.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  very  still,  and  we  can  bear 
little  sounds  a  long  way  off.  At  other 
times  the  great  wind  is  out,  roaring 
through  woods,  across  fields,  around  build¬ 
ings;  blowing  the  snow  in  our  faces, 
stinging  our  noses  and  our  ears  and  our 
fingers.  But  boys  and  girls  are  not  afraid 
of  wind  or  snow  or  cold.  4  ou  love  the 
Winter.  It  makes  your  blood  run  faster. 
It  brings  color  to  your  cheeks.  It  makes 
your  eyes  sparkle. 

The  Winter  brings  many  sports  for  us 
too.  We  skim  over  the  smooth*  ice  on 
shining  skates.  We  slide  down  a  long 
bill — faster,  faster,  faster,,  till  we  catch 
our  breath  for  joy.  We  take  sleigh  rides 
to  the  tune  of  merry  belle.  We  build 
snow  houses  and  snow  forts  and  funny¬ 
looking  enow  men.  We  have  friendly 
battles,  and  only  laugh  when  we  get  hit. 
even  though  it  may  sting  a  bit.  The 
sting  goes  away  in  a  minute  and  we  join 
in  again. 

The  Winter  makes  us  strong  and  well 
and  happy  if  we  use  it  rightly.  But 
watch  out  for  wet  clothes  indoors.  That 
may  make  colds  or  worse  trouble.  Don’t 
get  soaked  when  you  know  you  will  have 
to  sit  in  school  without  a  change  of 
clothes.  Wait  till  after  school,  then  have 
your  fun  in  the  deep  snow  and  afterwards 
go  straight  home  and  get  dry.  You  may 
think  sometimes  that  your  father  and 
mother  and  teacher  nag  you  about  not  get¬ 
ting  wet.  It  is  not  because  they  want  to 
spoil  your  fun.  It  is  because  they  know 
better  than  you  do  what  may  happen.  You 
can  have  all  the  fun  in  the  world  and. still 
keep  out  of  danger.  Learn  to  take  care, 
of  yourselves. 

Winter  time  is  a  wonder  time  in  the 
world  of  nature.  All  plant  life  sleeps 
and  many  animals.  But  some  of  the  birds 
and  animals  may  still  be  seen,  and  they 
are  doubly  welcome.  As  I  write  to  jou 
now.  a  half  dozen  juncos  are  twittering 
about  a  feeding  shelf  not  two  feet  from 
me.  Only  the  window  is  between.  They 
are  happy  to  get  the  fine  clicked  corn 
scattered  for  them.  In  the  bird  box 
where  chickadees  raised  two  families  last 
Summer,  a  downy  woodpecker  lives  this 
Winter.  Every  day  I  see  him.  and  he 
finds  a  piece  of  suet  tied  close  by  when 
he  is  hungry.  Nuthatches,  chickadees 
and  other  woodpeckers  share  the  suet. 

On  your  walks  to  and  from  school  or 
about  the  farm  you  see  all  kinds  of 
tracks  in  the  snow.  Can  you  tell  what 
made  them?  You  can  learn  to  do  so. 
Above  the  snow  many  old  weed  stalks 
stand.  Do  you  know  their  names?  Can 
you  find  their  seeds?  Collect  some  of 
the  seeds  from  each  kind  in  little  bottles 
and  look  at  them  under  a  magnifying 
glass.  You  could  learn  to  know  them  su 
well  that  you  could  tell  if  you  found 
them  in  your  garden  seeds  where  thc\ 
did  not  belong.  Some  morning  break  off 
a  small  twig  of  a  tree  that  you  know  by 
name,  take  it  to  school  and  see  how  many 
of  the  others  can  name  it.  Take  turns 
doing  this  until  you  can  all  name  the 
common  trees  by  their  .Winter  buds. 

Oh,  there  are  lots  of  interesting  things 


to  do  in  Winter.  I  could  tell  you  others, 
but  I  think  it  is  your  turn  to  tell  me 
some,  don’t  you?  Besides  it  is  quite  time 
that  we  opened 

The  Letter  Box 

It  has  been  a  very  full  letter  box  late¬ 
ly.  I  have  been  kept  very  busy  reading 
your  messages.  I  am  interested  in  them 
all,  and  have  hard  work  to  choose  those 
to  print.  But  you  know  that  I  can  only 
take  a  few  out  of  the  many,  and  I  know 
that  you  will  keep  on  writing  whether 
you  letters  are  printed  or  not,  because 
every  letter  helps  Our  Page.  Be  sure  of 
that. 

I  am  a  boy  six  years  old.  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  am  writing  about  my 
home.  1  live  in  a  small  town  near  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  population  is  2,300.  It  is  about 
five  •minutes’  walk  from  the  station.  I 
have  a  good  father  and  mother  but  no 
brothers  or  sisters.  It  is  my  first  year 
in  school  but  I  -like  it,  and  am  in  the 
second  grade. 

Your  little  friend, 

Massachusetts.  norman  s. 

Norman  is  one  of  our  youngest  letter 
writers.  I  could  tell  that  he  wrote  the 
letter  himself,  and  his  mother  said,  in  a 
note,  that  he  did  it  of  his  own  free  will 
and  without  help.  We  hope  that  he  will 
be  a  friend  to  Our  Page  for  many  years. 


I  live  on  a  100-acre  larm  and  am  in¬ 
terested  in  the  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  like  Our 
Page  very  much,  and  it  seems  a  long 
time  till  the  next  copy  arrives. 

Last  year  my  brother  and  I  raised  30 
pigs  from  a  sow  which  we  bought  for  $3, 
and  now  (October  8)  slie  has  nine  fine 
young  ones  which  we.  hope  to  sell  before 
the  first  of  November. 

I  am  14  years  old  and  go  to  high  school. 
I  hope  to  go  to  college  some  day. 

We  have  about  500  chickens  and  20 
sheep,  two  horses,  two  calves,  five  cows 
now,  but  in  Winter  father  usually  keeps 
18  to  20  head. 

I  have  made  a  few  bird  houses,  and 
one  family  has  come  back  for  three  years. 

New  Jersey.  Leslie  t. 

Leslie  is  a  live  wire.  We  hope  he 


may  have  his  wish  about  college,  and 
that*  he  will  get  a  lot  out  of  it.  There 
are  some  people  who  think  that  college 
spoils  young  folks.  I  think  it  depends 
mostly  on  the  boys  and  girls  themselves. 
I  know  many  who  have  gone  through 
college  who  are  not  “stuck  up”  over  the 
fact,  and  who  are  not  afraid  to  do  the 
hard,  honest,  common  work  that  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  all  who  want  to  succeed  in  life. 
And  then  I  know  some  of  the  other  kind, 
but  I  won’t  talk  about  them  now. 


I  live  in  sunny  California,  where 
the  roses  bloom  nearly  all  the  year.  My 
father  rents  an  orange  ranch.  _  The 
oranges  are  ripe  and  look  like  Christmas 
trees. 

We  have  two  cows  and  one  calf.  My 
brother  is  in  the  pig  club  and  his  Duroc- 
Jersey  pig  won  a  blue  ribbon  at  the 
county  fair.  We  have  a  nice  cat.  I  like 
the  boys’  and  girls’  letters.  I  am  nine 
years  old  and  in  the  fourth  grade. 

California.  grace  k. 

We  are  glad  to  have  word  from  Grace, 
and  wish  we  could  all  see  the  orange 
“Christmas  trees.” 


The  bjoys  and  girls  page  for  November 
had  so  many  fine  letters  that  I  had  to 
say  something  about  them. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  Russell  l- . 
and  Vernon'  II.?  Their  letters  sound 
so  genuine,  so  full  of  ambition  and  youth, 
it  makes  one  feel  n  little  bit  ashamed 
when  one  thinks  of  his-  own  aspirations. 
I  think  Russell  would  make  a  fine  orator, 
and  I  hope  Vernon  will  succeed,  too. 
America  looks  to  boys  like  these  to  uphold 
her  standard  of  manhood.  I  have  a  friend 


Fun  with  the  Wheelbarrow 

of  sixteen  in  his  senior  year  of  high  school, 
who  though  he  has  his  choice  between 
ease  and  a  life  of  work,  is  studying  law. 
Everybody  loves  and  respects  that  boy  ; 
it  isn’t  hard  to  explain  why. 

My  interests  are  divided  between  teach¬ 
ing,  writing  and  nature,  but.  I  disapprove 
of  a  woman  or  girl  giving  up  her  natural. 
God-given  work — that  of  mother  and 
home-maker — entirely  to  any  other  occu¬ 
pation.  I  like  to  write  about  nature. 
The  longest  period  of  time  I  ever  spent 
away  from  the  country  was  one  month 
the  longest,  month  of  my  life.  Each  morn¬ 
ing  I  woke  to  the  noisy  chatter  of  spar¬ 
rows  and  the  hateful  noise  of  wagons  and 
autos  on  the  paved  street.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  so  overcrowded  and  so  grat¬ 
ing  to  one’s  nerves.  I  love  to  watch  the 
trees  when  the  wind  is  gently  blowing ; 
and  little  streams  in  the  woods. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  fast  becoming  a  fixed 
thing  in  my  life.  Two  years  ago  I  thought 
it  the  driest,  most  uninteresting  paper  1 
had  ever  seen.  My  father  didn  t  take  it 
then,  however.  I  saw  it  at  an  uncle  s. 
Now  I  think  of  it  as  a  fine  paper— a 
paper  “of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  tlie  people”. 

I  am  fifteen,  and  if  I  had  gone  to  school 
this  year  would  have  been  in  the  second 
year  of  high  school.  I  must  wait  now 
until  my  lungs  grow  stronger  before  I 
can  finish  my  education  I  want  so  much. 
I  hope  eveiy  boy  and  girl  will  go  to 
school  as  long  as  he  or  she  can.  The 
more  education  one  gets,  <t  generally 
makes  one  want  to  press  on,  to  learn 


January  22,  1921 

more  and  more,  and  thus  become  of 
some  use  in  later  life. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  Tuttle,  that  you  think 
I’m  going  to  ramble  on  forever,  but  you’ve 
a  surprise  in  store  if  you  really  think 
that 

West  Virginia.  ELSIE  J. 

When  I  receive  a  letter  like  Elsie’s  it 
makes  me  glad  that  we  have  Our  Page 
together.  She  feels  we  should  be  proud 
of  such  boys  as  Russell  and  Vernon.  I 
agree,  but.  I  feel,  too,  that  we  should  be 
proud  of  girls  like  Elsie  who  are  true 
and  sweet  and  happy  and  helpful.  We 
look  to  them  to  keep  up  America’s  stand¬ 
ard  of  womanhood,  the  l’eal  womanhood — 
deep,  earnest,  warm-hearted.  It  is  not 


Donald  and  Lady  Dora  Klondike  De  Kol 

whcie  you  live,  or  what  you  have  that 
counts.  It  is  what  you  are.  It  is  char¬ 
acter.  and  our  characters  we  build  our¬ 
selves  day  by  day.  Think  it  over. 


1  have  been  going  to  write  to  Our  Page 
for  a  long  time,  but  have  beeu  putting 
it  efir.  I  just  finished  reading  the  Decern 
ber  page  and  certainly  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  rs  I  do  every  month.  This  letter 
may  never  be  printed,  but  I  thought  I 
would  write  and  let  you  know  I  am  an 
interested  reader. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  Mike  was 
taken  sick,  as  I  have  a  cat  that  looked 
nearly  like  him.  I  enjoyed  the  pictures 
of  Phyllis  and  her  flock  of  geese ;  also 
her  ]>et  gander.  The  story  of  the  meteor¬ 
ite  was  very  interesting  to  me,  for  I  had 
never  heard  about  it  before. 

I  had  a  very  enjoyable  time  Christmas 
this  year,  and  I  got  quite  a  few  presents. 
I  am  thirteen  years  old  and  am  in  the 
eighth  grade  at  school.  I  enjoy  going  to 
school  very  much,  for  there  are  so  many 
interesting  things  to  learn.  FRANCES  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

Tf  others  of  you  have  beeen  going  to 
write  to  Our  Page  for  a  long  time,  don’t 
put  it  off  any  longer.  Think  what  we 
may  miss. 


I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  myself 
and  ray  purebred  Holstein  cow,  I.ady 
Dora  Klondike  De  Kol.  who  won  the  blue 
ribbon  at  our  recent  cattle  show'.  Also 
a  picture  of  my  two  sisters  and  myself. 
T  enjoy  the  letters  and  pictures  in  Our 
Page.  With  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

Maine.  donalds. 

You  will  all  see  the  pictures  on  this 
page.  Thank  you,  Donald.  We  are  glad 
you  have  such  a  fine  cow. 


I  am  very  interested  in  reading  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  I  am  a  girl  of 
nine  years.  I  was  born  and  raised  on  a 
farm,  and  I  like  to  live  there  very  much. 
For  two  Summers  I  had  a  little  garden. 
I  raised  lettuce,  beets,  radishes,  carrots, 
sunflowers,  sweet  corn  and  cranberry 
beans.  But  last  Summer  I  could  not  have 
a  garden  because  my  big  brother,  w'ho  is 
ten  and  a  half  years  old,  joined  a  garden 
club  and  papa  gave  him  my  piece  of  land 
to  make  a  bigger  garden.  I  had  instead 
a  flock  of  11  ducks.  I  raised  them  with¬ 
out  a  mother.  When  they  were  babies 
I  fed  them  on  bread  and  milk.  Then 
when  they  grew  older.  I  fed  them  on 
soft  mash.  They  grew  wonderfully.  They 
were  very  tame.  Whenever  I  would  walk 
around  they  would  follow  me.  I  expect 
them  to  lay  eggs  soon,  and  expect  to  have 
a  bigger  flock  of  ducks  the  coming  Spring. 

SYLVIA  R. 

Sylvia  is  a  good  little  farmer.  I  like 
the  spirit  she  showed  in  taking  up  another 
piece  of  work  when  her  brother  needed 
more  land  for  his  garden.  We  shall 
want  to  hear  later  how  the  ducks  get 
along. 


Warm  School  Lunches 

At  the  school  which  I  attend  nearly 
every  pupil  brings  his  or  her  lunch.  It 
seems  very  hard  to  us  to  sit  down  on  a 
cold  Winter’s  day  to  eat  a  cold  lunch 
and  think  of  the  nice  things  on  the  table 
at  home. 

When  our  school  first  began  in  the  Fall 
a  year  ago.  our  teacher  received  a  letter 
in  which  we  were  asked  to  take  up  cook¬ 
ing  or  sewing.  We  decided  to  take  up 
cooking.  To  do  this  of  course  we  must 
have  a  stove.  We  did  not  know  how  to 
get  the  money  to  purchase  a  stove,  but 
finally  we  held  a  box  social  in  the  school. 

The  box  social  was  planned  by  our  two 
teachers.  As  you  know,  a  box  social 
means  for  every  girl  to  bring  a  box  of 
lunch,  and  they  are  auctioned  off.  The 
highest  bidder  gets  the  box.  No  box  was 
sold  under  $1.  Some  boxes  sold  as  high 
as  $5  and  $6.  Each  girl  had  her  name 
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on  the  box.  Whoever  got  the  box  ate 
with  her.  After  the  social  we  had  a  barn 
dance  in  a  large  barn  near  the  school- 
house.  Each  couple  had  to  pay  50  cents 
before  entering  the  barn.  We  raised  $200. 
A  while  after  the  social  our  teacher  re¬ 
ceived  a  cheek  for  $25  from  a  rich  farmer 
in  the  vicinity. 

We  have  3G  pupils  in  our  school.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  how  many  people 
came  to  the  social,  but  it  was  nearly 
400.  The  night  of  the  social  I  was  sick, 
so  could  not  go,  but  I  helped  decorate 
the  barn  and  sehoolhouse. 

After  buying  our  stove  and  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  box  social  we  had  $150 
left.  We  could  not  put  our  stove  in  the 
schoolroom,  so  we  hired  a  carpenter  and 
bought  some  lumber  with  the  $150.  The 
carpenter  built  an  addition  to  the  school. 
This  we  called  the  kitchen. 

Ten  of  us  girls  took  up  cooking.  Each 
day  at  10  o’clock  two  of  us  were  dis¬ 
missed  from  school  to  prepare  lunch. 
After  many  failures  we  became  pretty 
good  cooks.  Each  pupil  who  was  served 
with  a  hot  lunch  had  to  pay  so  much  a 
week.  When  lunch  was  ready  one  of  the 
girls  that  had  been  dismissed  became 
waitress.  The  pupils  were  served  on 
their  desks.  Then  two  other  girls  washed 
the  dishes.  Your  friend, 

New  York.  jeanette  l. 

You  will  agree  that  Jeanette’s  school 
has  done  a  fine  piece  of  work.  The  girlg 
are  learning  to  cook,  and  all  the  pupils 
have  something  warm  for  lunch.  I  suspect 
that  lessons  are  better  prepared  than  they 
were  before  because  of  the  new  interest 
and  spirit  in  the.  school.  Besides  that, 
the  whole  community  has  had  a  share  in 
the  work  and  knows  what  is  going  on.  Of 


Three  Little  Question  Marks 


course  there  are  many  details  that  Jean¬ 
ette  did  not  have  room  for  in  her  letter, 
such  as  where  the  dishes  came  from, 
what  sort  of  food  they  cook,  where  they 
get  supplies  and  fuel,  who  teaches  or 
directs  the  girls  when  they  are  first  learn¬ 
ing  and  so  on.  But  these  must  all  be 
worked  out  carefully  to  make  the  final 
success. 

During  the  next  few  months  1  want 
to  publish  other  reports  from  schools 
where  warm  lunches  are  served.  Let  us 
hear  from  you. 


The  Winter  Evenings 

We  spend  the  Winter  evenings  by  the 
fireside.  Daddy  goes  and  gets  some  apples 
from  the  pit,  and  if  he  has  been  to  town 
lately  we  will  have  some  nuts.  Then 
Daddy  gets  a  book  and  if  it  is  extra 
good  he  reads  it  out  loud.  Mother  gets 
her  knitting,  sister  Doris  crochets,  Mar¬ 
jorie  and  Ralph  play  checkers  or  domi¬ 
noes.  while  I- draw  or  write  poems  until 
it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  dorothy  dew. 

Michigan. 


In  the  Fall  every  day  after  my  brother 
and  I  came  home  from  school,  we  would 
go  down  below  our  home  and  pick  up 
walnuts.  Then  the  next  evening  we  would 
shell  them.  My  father  has  a  corn-sheller, 
so  I  would  turn  it  and  my  brother  Lloyd 
would  put  the  walnuts  through.  This 
would  take  the  hulls  off  clean  and  nice 
and  we  could  shell  a  lot.  When  Winter 
came  we  had  about  a  barrel  of  walnuts. 

Now  Winter  has  come  and  every  even¬ 
ing  after  mother  and  I  get  the  dishes 
washed  Lloyd  and  I  get  our  lessons, 
while  papa  and  mamma  read  the  farm 
papers.  After  we  get  our  lessons  we 
crack  a  large  pan  of  nuts  and  eat  them 
before  we  go  to  bed.  Sometimes  Lloyd 
goes  to  the  cellar  and  gets  some  apples. 
This  is  the  way  we  spend  our  Winter 
evenings.  mary  d. 

West  Virginia. 

•  The  Nature  Puzzle 

Carrie  P.,  one  of  our  New  York 
readers,  has  sent  us  a  nature  puzzle,  and  I 
am  glad  that  we  can  keep  up  this  in¬ 
teresting  piece  of  work.  Some  of  you 
missed  it  last  month.  To  tell  you  the 
truth  I  did  not  have  one,  but  since  then 
throe  have  come.  Don’t  let  me  run  out 


again,  will  you?  If  we  have  a  puzzle 
every  month  and  each  time  you  t®y  to 
answer  it  and  to  learn  all  you  can  about 
the  animal  or  bird  or  ti-ee  or  flower  or 
weed  or  insect,  pretty  soon  we  shall  find 
we  know  many  things  about  the  world  of 
nature  that  we  did  not  before.  When  you 


send  in  your  answer  tell  some  experi¬ 
ence  you  may  have  had  with  the 
what  is  IT? 

This  little  animal  lives  in  water  or  close 
by.  It  is  about  the  size  of  our  wild 
brown  rabbit,  only  its  legs  are  shorter. 
It  is  dark  brown  in  color  with  a  long, 
scaly,  black  tail  which  is  flattened  on 
the  sides  and  used  some  as  a  danger 
signal.  It  feeds  on  grasses  and  grass 
roots.  It  sometimes  builds  houses  in 
still,  deep  places  in  ponds  or  creeks. 


The  Picture  Stories 

The  rowboat  picture  in  last  month’s 
page  was  sent  by  Jewel  .T.,  a  New  York 
State  reader.  Of  course  you  could  not 
guess  where  it  was  taken,  but  it  made  a 
good  story  picture  just  the  same.  Jewel 
and  her  family  once  lived  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  in  a  town  called  Balboa.  She 
says:  “The  picture  was  taken  at  Taboga, 
a  little  island  12  miles  from  Balboa.  It 
is  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  yet  it  is  east  of 
Panama.  (How  can  that  be?  Get  out 
your  maps  and  seel.  We  spent  three 
weeks  there  and  had  a  glorious  time.  We 
had  just  come  from  getting  sea  shells,  and 
the  man  who  rowed  the  boat  was  not  there, 
so  we  pretended  to  row  it.  From  left 
to  right  the  people  are  my  sister  Joy, 
myself.  Aunt  Jessie,  mother  and  my 
brother  Ernest.  I  am  very  eager  to 
learn  what  the  other  children  will  write 
about  it.” 

Many  of  you  wrote.  I  am  glad  to  have 
you  try  these  picture  stories.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  best  ones : 

Fun  at  a  Picnic 

The  children’s  aunt  was  visiting  at 
their  home,  and  she  had  promised  to 
take  them  to  the  beach,  which  was  about 
a  mile  away.  Of  course  they  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  occasion  as  a  day  of  plea¬ 
sure.  They  were  to  take  lunch  and  stay 
all  day. 

At  last  the  day  came,  bright  and  sunny. 
They  were  up  early  and  out  to  see  if  "it 
looked  like  xuiin,  but  it  didn’t,  and  they 
were  glad,  'I  am  sure.  Now  I  must  tell 
you  something  about  the  children  them¬ 
selves.  Their  names  were  Ella,  Mary  and 
John  Mores.  They  lived  near  Lake  On¬ 
tario.  Their  aunt  lived  in  New  York 
City  and  did  not  come  to  see  the  children 
very  often,  and  they  were  always  glad 
to  see  her. 

Their  mother  was  going,  too.  As  soon 
as  they  were  in  eight  of  the  lake  John 
shouted,  “I  am  going  out  in  a  boat !”, 
and  he  started  to  run,  but  was  called 
back  by  his  mothei*.  When  they  reached 
the  beach  there  were  lots  of  things  to 
do.  When  they  had  finished  their  lunch 


Two  Times  Three  liquats  -  ! 


they  rested  a  little  while  and  then  went 
on  the  water.  All  three  of  the  children 
wanted  to  row,  but  each  had  a  turn. 
John  rowed  first,  then  Ella  and  Mary 
rowed  them  to  shoi'e.  Someone  on  shore 
snapped  their  picture  and  here  they  are 
on  Our  Page,  a  happy  little  party'. 

New  York.  mary  d.  9  years. 


a  day’s  outing 

Once  there  was  a  party  of  five.  They 
were  a  very  happy  party.  One  day  they 
went  down  to  the  river  and  went  out  in 
a  rowboat.  .Toe  and  Kate  took  turns 
rowing.  Their  mother  was  sitting  at 
the  other  end  with  the  baby,  named 
Tom,  who  was  looking  at  the  water. 
There,  were  two  other  boats  Tom  was 
watching.  They  had  a  very  good  time, 
and  wished  to  go  again.  So  we  hope  they 
got  home  all  right. 

New  Jersey.  hermial.  8  years. 


RESTING  BY  THE  SHORE 

Once  there  lived  a  man  who  lived  by 
the  sea  and  spent  his  time  fishing.  This 
man  had  two  boats.  One  of  them  was  a 
large  one  and  one  was  a  smaller  one. 
This  man  had  three  children.  Their 
names  were  John,  Mary  and  Agnes.  One 
warm  Summer  day  this  man  went  out  to 
fish.  He  took  his  larger  boat  because 
he  was  after  large  fish.  There  was  an 
aunt  of  the  children  who  was  visiting  at 
this  house.  After  dinner  the  woman  took 
the  three  children  and  went  out  to  the 
smaller  boat  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  it. 
We  see  them  in  this  picture  with  John 
and  Mary  on  one  seat,  and  the  other  child 
playing  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

New  York.  Horace  f.  12  years. 


THE  BOATING  PARTY 

One  day  Edith.  Helen.  Mira  and  their 
mother  were  invited  to  Aunt  Emma’s  to 
spend  the  Summer.  The  three  children 
and  their  mother  lived  in  the  city  a  long 
way  from  Aunt.  Emma’s  pretty  little 
country  home  beside  a  pleasant  lake. 
Edith  had  been  to  Auntie’s  once  when 
she  was  a  little  girl,  but  she  could  scarce¬ 
ly  rememeber  this.  The  two  smaller 
children  had  never  been  there  at  all. 
Aunt  Emma  had  written  to  them  and  told 
them  that,  she  had  a  pretty  gi-een  boat, 
and  sbe  said  that  they  would  take  a 
great  many  rides  in  it  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer. 

They  arrived  at  Aunt  Emma’s  on  a 
Wednesday.  They  were  all  delighted  and 
loved  the  place.  Of  course,  the  children 
wanted  to  go  out  in  the.  boat  the  first 
thing.  The  children,  their  mother  and 
their  aunt  had  many  lovely  and  enjoyable 
rides  that  Summer,  but  there  was  one  day 
that  they  always  remembered,  and  always 
loved  to  talk  about.  It  was  just  a  few 
days  before  the  children  returned  home 
the  last  of  August,  and  they  all  wanted 
to  have  a  boating  party.  They  packed 
their  lunch  and  started  out  in  the  boat. 
They  were  going  acx-oss  the  lake  to  a 
pi’etty  little  park  and  remain  there  all  day. 
All  that  day  they  roamed  thrbugh  the  park 
and^  enjoyed  themselves. 

Now,  soon  after  they  had  come  to 
Aunt  Emma’s,  Edith  had  learned  to  rmv 
the  boat,  and  so,  that  night  when  they 
were  ready  to  go  home  she  asked  to  row 
Just  as  they  got  in  the  middle  of  the  lake 
a  man  on  a  boat  near  theirs  snapped 
their  picture,  and  so  here  they  are. 

New  York.  Nathalie  m.  12  years 


Posing  for  Their  Pictures 


AT  THE  SEASHORE 

Rena  had  always  lived  in  the  couuti'y 
a  long  way  from  the  seashoi-e.  But  one 
day  last  Spring  her  father  came  to  her 
and  asked  how  she  would  like  to  spend 
the  Summer  at  the  seashore.  She  thought 
it  would  be  lovely.  So  when  the  weather 
got  warm  they  packed  up  and  started 
with  Rena’s  two  sisters,  her  mother  and 
father  and  Aunt  May.  They  arrived  at 
their  bungalow  late  in  the  day.  The 
house  was  all  furnished  and  all  they  had 
to  do  was  to  settle  things  around.  'They 
got  this  done  before  dark. 

In  the  morning  they  all  went  out  in  a 
boat.  The  water  was  fine  and  Rena  got 
so  she  could  row  some.  In  the  aftexmoon 
Rena  and  her  sisters,  her  mother  anil 
Aunt  May  went  out  again.  After  rowing 
ai-ound  a  while  they  drove  the  boat  upon 
the  beach.  While  they  were  there  a  man 
with  a  camera  took  their  pictures. 

New  York.  carrie  p.  15  years. 

THE  ROWERS 

Helen.  Alice  and  their  brother  Donald, 
with  their  mother  and  aunt,  are  at  the 
seashore.  The  children  asked  if  thev 
might  go  out  in  the  boat.  Their  aunt 
promised  she  would  take  them  if  they 
were  good. 

In  the  afternoon  their  aunt  got  oxxt 
the  rowboat.  The  childi’en’s  mother  went 
with  them.  Helen  and  Alice  are  x’owing. 
Donald  is  sitting  with  his  mother  and 
aunt.  The  sun  is  setting,  and  they  are 
on  their  homeward  trip.  Don’t  you  think 
they  have  enjoyed  their  row?  As  they 
were  near  the  shore  their  friend  was  pass¬ 
ing.  She  saw  them  and  took  the  picture 
which  you  see.  Margaret  m. 

New  York. 


Notes 

The  lines  in  the  box  were  sent  by 
Gertrude  S.  of  Ohio.  I  know  you  will 
echo  her  feelings,  and  that  this  coming 
year  will  be  a  great  one  for  Our  Page 
because  you  will  all  do  your  share  to 
impi’ove  it. 


Our  warm  thanks  are  extended  to  all 
who  sent  the  pictures  that  make  Our 
Page  this  month  so  attractive. 


Jeanette  L.,  New  York,  says,  '‘Don’t 
you  think  it  would  be  nice  if  some  of 
the  boys  and  girls  that  write  to  Our  Page 


Look  Pleasant,  Please 

would  tell  some  of  their  adventui'es  when 
learning  some  of  the  many  difficult  sporty 
such  as  skating,  skiing,  roller  skating, 
riding  a  bicyle,  walking  on  stilts,  and 
others.” 


There  is  one  very  important  point 
that  I  hope  you  will  all  keep  in  mind 
when  you  send  me  anything  for  Our  Page. 
If  you  take  a  poem  or  puzzle  or  joke  or 
stoi’y  from  some  book  or  magazine,  be 
sure  to  tell  me  where,  and  always  give 
the  author’s  name  when  you  know  it. 
We  must  not  use  things  that  have  been 
planted  before  unless  we  give  credit  or 
ask  permission.  I  think  nearly  all  authors 
and  editors  will  be  glad  to  have  us  find 
pleasure  in  their  work,  but  just  to  take 
the  things  would  be  as  bad  as  going  into 
a  neighbor’s  orchard  and  taking  his 
apples,  when  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.  So  always  give  me  all  the  in¬ 
formation.  Then  I  can  decide  what  is 
right  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  have  Elizabeth  T.,  of 
Maryland,  tell  me  where  she  got  the 
pretty  poem  she  sent  some  weeks  ago. 


Good-by.  now,  for  another  month.  Send 
your  letters  soon  addressed  to  Edward  M. 
Tuttle,  in  care  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  333  West  30th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Rabbit  Sausage. — The  Parson  has  just 
bean  reading  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y  about  rais¬ 
ing  tame  rabbits,  and  he  must  add  to 
what  that  letter  says  a  story  that  has  re¬ 
cently  come  down  from  a  couple  of  towns 
above  here,  fine  of  the  butchers  of  the 
town  began  to  build  up  a  great  trade  in 
sausage.  It  had  a  wonderful  flavor,  and 
everybody  wanted  it.  The  people  insisted 
on  knowing  what  made  it  so  good,  and  he 
disclosed  the  fact  that  there  was  rabbit 
meat  in  it.  Then  they  wanted  all  the 
more.  But  how  could  he  make  so  much 
sausage  from  rabbit  meat?  Where  did 
the  rabbits  come  from?  The  rival  butcher 
got  doubly  excited  over  it.  There  weren’t 
enough  rabbits  in  the  State  to  make  all 
that  sausage.  He  spread  abroad  insinu¬ 
ations  as  to  the  amount  of  actual  rabbit 
meat  in  that  sausage. 

Fifty-Fifty.  —  Curiosity  ran  higher 
and  higher  as  the  sausage  meat  sold  faster 
and  faster,  until  at  last  a  delegation 
waited  on  the  butcher  to  insist  on  know¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  rabbit — and  what 
the  rest  of  the  sausage  was  made  of.  After 
much  reluctance,  the  butcher  admitted 
that  there  was  some  horse  meat  in  that, 
sausage — some  horse  meat ;  in  fact,  if 
they  must  know,  it  was  made  “fifty-fifty 
horse  meat  and  rabbit  —  fifty-fifty.”  “But 
it /ain't  be.”  declared  the  delegation.  “It 
can’t  be.  There  isn’t  enough  rabbit  meat 
in  New  England.”  “It  positively  is 
fifty-fifty,  and  I  can  prove  it.  One  horse 
to  one  rabbit,  every  time.”  Most  likely  it 
was  a  pound  and  a  half  wild  rabbit  at 
that. 

A  Santa  Trip. — The  Parson  has  just 
returned  from  his  last  Santa  Claus  trip 
of  the  season,  lie  thought  they  were  all 
over  when  here  came  a  fine,  big  express 
box  from  a  neighboring  big  city,  just  full 
of  Christmas  presents.  They  were  filings 
that  had  been  brought  in  by  the  city 
children  themselves — things  they  had 
outgrown  or  no  longer  cared  for.  They 
were  all  in  fine  shape — many  perfectly 
new.  Then  there  were  other  things  to 
take  along  on  the  trip — fine  clothing  to  be 
given  out  and  fine  books  for  children. 
Right  here  the  Parson  extends  liis  great 
appreciation  to  all  who  sent  him  things 
for  his  large  church  family  this  year. 
They  have  never  had  such  a  fine  Christ¬ 
mas  as  this.  It  took  the  Parson  till 
after  dinner,  the  best  lie  could  do,  to  get 
loaded  up  and  off  on  this  12-mile  trip.  He 
headed  for  the  abandoned  Methodist 
Church,  where  he  took  up  the  pews  and 
had  a  congregational  gathering  a  year  or 
go  ago.  and  has  had  occasional  gatherings 
since.  There  are  six  or  eight  houses 
around  this  old.  abandoned  church.  It 
was  very  muddy  and  slow  going  for  old 
Jim,  and  nearly  dark  when  we  reached 
there.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  ring 
up  the  old  bell.  It  was  too  cold  for  the 
bats — they  refused  to  budge,  much  less 
to  scatter  in  all  directions,  as  they  do  in 
the  Summer. 

Which  Is  Worse? — Now  when  the 
people  down  there  hear  the  old  church 
bell  ring  again  they  know  that  one  of 
two  things  has  happened — either  there  is 
a  fire  or  the  Pastoral  Parson  has  struck 
town.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  look 
out  of  the  upstairs  window  to  see  if  you 
can  see  smoke,  and  if  you  see  it.  then  the 
thing  to  do  is  rush  down  the  road  without 
finishing  your  supper  or  watering  old 
Dobbin  (and  they  have  seen  house  a-fire 
smoke  twice  this  past  Summer)  ;  but  if 
you  don’t  see  the  smoke,  then  you  swal¬ 
low  your  supoer  and  change  your  clothes 
and  hustle  down  to  the  church  just  the 
same.  We  hadn’t  gotten  half  those  things 
marked  and  hung  on  that  big  pine  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  when  the  children  began  to  come. 
Such  a  good  time  as  we  had  in  I  he  old 
church  that  night.  “Tap  on  the  Rack.” 
“Jacob  and  Rachael”  and  Virginia  reel 
were  in  order.  The  Parson  had  brought 
a  graphophone  and  records  with  him. 
Then  the  children  spoke  the  Christmas 
pieces  they  had  learned  in  school,  and 
the  Pa '-son  told  stories — “Tittle  Orpliant 
Annie.”  “The  Whale  and  the  Elephant,” 
“The  Camel  and  the  Jackal.”  and  the 
whole  of  that  10-page  story  in  Sarah 
Cone  Bryant’s  book.  “Billy  Beg  and  II is 
Bull.”  This  is  a  great  story,  especially 
for  boys. 

A  New  Famit.y.— As  the  Parson  ap¬ 
proached  the  church  that  night  in  the 
dark  he  saw  a  young  girl  coming  down 
the  road.  lie  did  not  know  her.  but.  of 
course,  he  pulled  up  old  Jim  and  told  her 
of  the  partv  and  the  tree,  and  urged  her 
to  come.  “Mother  has  died.”  said  the 
girl,  “and  I  can’t  come.”  Yes,  the 
mother  had  died,  but  the  girls  in  tbe  fam¬ 
ily  had  never  come  anyway.  For  some 
reason  this  mother  would  never  let  them. 
Rut.  lo  and  behold  !  if  the  girl  and  her 
sister  didn’t  walk  in  a  little  later.  This 
oldest  girl  does  all  the  work  and  takes 
care  of  her  little  baby  sister,  hardly  a 
year  old.  What  a  light  shone  in  this 
girl’s  face  as  she  played  those  games — 
unite  likely  the  first  games  of  her  life. 
Could  one  ever  forget  the  laugh  she  gave 
as  she  stood  up  in  line  for  her  first  Vir¬ 
ginia  reel,  with  the  old  graphophone 
grading  out  “The  Irish  Washerwoman.” 

The  Future. — This  church  must  some 
wav  be  restored  to  these  people  as  their 
religious  community  center.  It  is  now 


owned  by  a  single  individual,  who  does 
not  live  there  at  all.  There  is  already  a 
goodly  sum  in  hand  towards  its  purchase. 
IIow  happy  everybody  was  going  home 
that  night  with  their  presents  under  their 
arms.  Can  these  children  grow  up  not 
to  fight  and  quarrel  as  they  see  so  many 
of  their  elders?  Of  course  they  can,  if 
they  will  learn  to  play  together  and  plan 
together  and  feel  the  Christmas  spirit  to¬ 
gether.  IIow  much  they  had  to  talk 
about  round  the  old  schoolhouee  the  next 
morning.  And  here  comes  the  Parson  on 
his  way  home  in  the  rain  with  a  great 
pile  of  fine  books  to  leave  at  school  for 
the  children  to  read  ! 

The  Christmas  Spirit.  —  It  is  the 
Christmas  spirit  of  sharing  and  service 
that  will  save  this  little  community  and 
will  save  civilization — if  it  can  be  saved. 
All  people  have  various  instincts,  and 
sometimes  they  cultivate  one  of  them  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Take  the 
instinct  of  beauty.  The  Greeks  culti¬ 
vated  this  to  a  marked  degree,  and  as  long 
as  they  did  things  went  well  with  them. 
In  t lie  early  centuries  the  Romans  had  a 


great  idea  of  personal  justice  and  personal 
rights.  The  Hebrews  had  quite  an  idea 
of  economic  justice,  crying  out  against 
‘joining  land  to  land  and  fence  to  fence” 
— the  big  holders  gobbling  up  all  the  little 
estates  or  farms.  Rut  there  is  another 
instinct  that  became  foremost  in  all  the 
nations,  and  wrecked  them,  and  it  is  fast 
wrecking  the  world  today. 

The  Acquisitive  Instinct. — It  is  the 
acquisitive  or  possessive  instinct.  When 
this  instinct  comes  to  the  fore,  terrible 
trouble  always  follows  in  its  wake.  The 
most  people  care  about  in  to  have  things 
and  get  things  ^nd  hold  things.  The  mor.e 
they  have,  the  more  they  want.  This 
heiils  to  some  having  an  abundance,  liv¬ 
ing  in  luxury  and  idleness  and  flaunting 
their  wastefulness  in  fhe  eyes  of  the  poor. 
It  is  this  instinct,  unrestrained,  that 
makes  classes  in  society  and  class  hatred 
and  bitterness  and  finally  war.  We  all 
know  that  it  is  what  made  the  last  war. 
It  wrecked  the  Grecian  state,  it  wrecked 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  will  wreck  West¬ 
ern  civilization  if  it  keeps  on.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  home,  of  the  school,  of 
the  college,  is  for  the  most  part,  to  get,  to 
acquire,  to  hold.  This  is  the  measure  of 
success. 

ITow’s  the  Roy  Doing? — The  Parson 
well  remembers  how  the  town  calf  buyer 
used  to  stand  over  on  the  postoffice  cor¬ 
ner  when  father’s  boys  came  home  for  a 
vacation.  “How’s  the  boy  doing?”  is  the 
question  the  Parson,  as  he  sat  in  the 
wagon  and  held  old  Rill,  could  always 
hear  him  asking.  Do  you  suppose  lie 
means — how’s  lie  doing  toward  the  little 
boys  in  the  mission  down  by  the  river 
where  he  worked  while  in  college,  or  did 
he  mean  just  one  thing — how’s  he  doing 
toward  getting  a  bank  account? 

Getting  or  Giving. — To  substitute  the 
spirit  of  giving  for  the  spirit  of  getting, 
the  spirit  of  service  for  the  spirit  of 
selfishness,  this  is  the  task  of  the  hour  ; 
this  alone  can  save  the  human  race. 
Christmas  has  come  and  gone.  Has  its 


spirit  been  strong  enough  to  make  a  real 
impression  on  an  acquisitive  world?  It 
lias  on  some  individuals ;  it  has  on  some 
families,  and  some  neighborhoods.  As 
for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  who  shall 
answer? 

The  Newt  Year. — It  would  appear  to 
the  Parson  that  there  is  but  one  resolu¬ 
tion  at  this  time  that  befits  the  dark  days 
that  seem  ahead.  It  is  a  resolution  that 
will  bring  infinite  happiness  to  him  who 
resolves  it,  and  to  all  those  around  him. 
It  will  make  life  worth  living  and  turn 
its  commonplaces  into  things  divine. 
When  the  atmosphere  of  the  family 
hearthstone  becomes  one  of  helpfulness 
and  the  boys  will  be  proud  to  come  home 
and  tell  of  the  good  they  have  done  rather 
than  the  money  they  have  made,  then  will 
the  turn  have  been  made  toward  a  so¬ 
ciety  that  will  not  destroy  itself.  For 
the  vast  treasures  that  were  put  in  the 
earth  for  the  good  of  God’s  children  are 
now  taken  out.  by  these  same  children  to 
maim  and  to  kill  and  destroy  one  another. 
Will  the  many  fathers  who  read  this  let¬ 
ter  care  more  this  coming  year  for  the 
part  their  children  are  taking  in  trying 
to  put  a  new  foundation  under  the  social 
structure  than  they  do  for  the  kind  of  an 
automobile  that  the  boy  drives  up  to  tin* 
front  door,  under  the  awe-stricken  gaze 
of  the  surrounding  neighbors? 

Service  in  Fact. — Strangely  enough 
as  the  Parson  was  writing  the  above, 


about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  there 
comes  a  man  at  the  door  and  Shelley  let 
him  in  and  the  Parson  goes  downstairs 
to  find  that  the  fellow  has  come  up  from 
some  eight  miles  down  country  afoot  on 
his  way  back  to  New  York.  I-Ie  is  hun¬ 
gry  and  without  a  cent — a  Hebrew — and 
has  paid  $700  down  and  given  a  mortgage 
for  $N00  on  a  farm  that  the  Parson  would 
hate  to  offer  $."100  for.  His  family  re¬ 
fused  to  live  on  this  place,  and  he  is  tired 
and  discouraged  trying  to  live  there  alone. 
So  we  built  up  the  kitchen  fire  with  the 
kindlings  little  Flossie  had  gotten  ready 
for  morning,  and  the  Parson  cut  off  some 
beefsteak  and  Mrs.  Parson  made  some 
tea.  and  these,  with,  bread  and  butter, 
make  him  a  meal.  He  certainly  did  it 
justice!  Lest  his  “Hebrew  friends”  he 
talks  about,  might  not.  have  as  much  spare 
room  as  he  thinks,  the  Parson  gives  him 
a  dollar  and  now  he  starts  out  again, 
nearly  10  o’clock,  trudging  the  last  two 
miles  to  town.  With  what  hopes  this 
man  came  out  into  the  country,  and  now 
he  goes  back  again  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
fellow.  Another  leaf  is  added  to  tin1  great 
story  of  the  tragedy  of  the  soil.  The 
Parson  always  had  great  respect  for  the 
fellow  in  the  story  who  was  so  glad  to 
go  to  the  bad  place  as  he  had  always  been 
too  poor  to  be  warm  enough  in  this  world. 
He  often  feels  as  though  he  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  go  to  that  place  him¬ 
self,  just  to  see  what  God  is  doing  with 
the  people  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  distress  of  their  brothers  to  skin  them 
of  all  they  possess  in  the  world. 

A  Different  Grist. — The  case  of  this 
man  reminds  the  Parson  of  another  man 
that  rode  with  him  the  other  day  as  he 
started  for  a  two-day  trip.  He  came 
along  down  from  the  trolley  just  as  the 
Parson  was  getting  into  the  wagon  to 
go  his  way.  Tie  has  bought  a  place  just 
about  four  miles  kout  from  the  city.  He 
now  owes  on  it  just  about  twice  what  the 
Parson  would  have  offered  for  it.  But. 
he  is  full  of  hope  and  cheer — and  he  may 


come  out  ahead  at  that.  The  natives  view 
the  place  as  to  its  possibilities  as  to  to¬ 
bacco,  cows  and  potatoes.  Rut  this  man 
sees  it  with  quite  different  eyes.  There 
is  an  old  grist  mill  on  the  place-»-quite 
near  the  house.  “Nothing  but  an  eye¬ 
sore."  say  the  natives;  “hardly  fit  to  put 
hay  in..”  “Just  the  place  for  city  board¬ 
ers.”  says  this  man.  “I  plan  to  finish  off 
12  bedrooms  in  that  place.”  “All  filled 
up  ;  hardly  more  than  a  mudhole,”  says  the 
native,  as  he  looks  at  the  old  mill  pond; 
“good  place  for  mud  turtles  and  mosqui¬ 
toes.”  “Just  the  place  for  boarders  to 
bathe  in.”  says  this  man.  So,  the  grist 
for  the  old  mill  will  come  from  Macy’s 
and  Wanamaker’s  and  the  new  miller 
may  get.  quite  a  toll  at  that. 

The  Grange  and  the  Country  So- 
ctai,. — Tomorrow  the  Parson  journeys  off 
to  a  meeting  of  the  State  Grange,  where 
he  has  been  asked  to  attend  a  half-day 
conference  of  the  Grange  lecturers.  He 
is  to  speak  in  the  interest  of  the  social  hour. 
The  room  for  improvement  is  an  awfully 
big  room,  from  whatever  angle  you  view 
it.  and  in  the  Parson’s  mind  its  size  does 
not  suffer,  if  you  shv  a  glance  at  the 
Grange’s  social  work.  Would  it  not  be 
eminently  worth  while  for  each  local 
Grange  to  have  a  social  leader  chosen,  to 
lead  its  games  and  its  dancing,  and  to 
have  these  leaders  meet  county  or  State 
conferences  under  an  experienced  State 
leader?  At  such  conferences  the  actual 
demonstration  of  a  country  social  should 
always  be  the  chief  feature. 

The  Risiiop  and  the  Roys.  —  The 
bishop  was  down  to  one  of  the  Parson’s 
village  missions  the  other  Sunday. 
There  was  a  long  row  of  boys  right  lin 
in  front.  The  bishop  couldn’t  help  notic¬ 
ing  them.  “What  a  fine-looking  lot.  of 
boys.”  he  remarked.  The  Parson  was 
prorl  of  his  boys — destruction  or  no  de¬ 
struction.  They  did  look  slick  and  trim. 
You  see  the  Parson’s  class  and  the  Par¬ 
son  all  went  down  round  the  furnace  after 
the  Sunday  school  was  all  over.  There 
was  a  dandy  coal  fire  down  there.  The 
Parson  had  butchered  a  fine  beef  the  week 
before,  and  the  boys  found  some  rib  pieces 
and  little  steaks  in  the  grip,  together  with 
the  bread  and  cocoa  and  cups  and  saucers. 
Then.  too.  they  found  something  else — it 
was  the  barber’s  kit — the  clippers  and 
shears  and  comb.  Nothing  doing  but  their 
hair  must  be  cut  for  the  bishop’s  benefit. 
The  Parson  had  to  hurry,  but  while  the 
cooking  and  eating  were  going  on  the 
Parson  got  through  with  the  five  heads 
that  needl’d  if  the  most.  When  the  bishop 
heard  all  about  it,  he  had  a  wonderful 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  “Tt  is  really  a  great 
thing,”  he  remarked,  “to  be  able  to  trim 
your  congregation.” 


Trouble  Between  Neighbors 

Our  neighbors’  guinea  hens  came  to 
our  place  and  stayed  here.  We  told 
owners  to  get  them,  but  they  would  not. 
The  birds  raised  six  young  ones  on  our 
feed,  eating  our  popcorn  and  other  grains 
and  also  eating  with  our  chickens.  The 
owners  want  them  back  now.  Gan  we 
claim  the  young  ones,  or  how  much  could 
we  charge  for  damage?  We  told  owners 
a  number  of  times  to  get  them  in  the 
Spring.  f.  s. 

Iowa. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  should 
keep  these  chickens  and  return  the  hen. 
That  would  seem  like  a  fair  proposition 
Of  course  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
Ague  out.  the  damage  done  by  one  hen ! 
As  you  have  fed  the  hens  and  their 
chickens  it  seems  fair  for  you  to  keep 
the  latter  in  payment.  Such  things  be¬ 
tween  neighbors  ought  to  be  settled  with¬ 
out  trouble. 

I  have  a  neighbor,  an  old  bachelor,  who 
keeps  about  a  dozen  cats.  I  raised  this 
year,  or  rather  tried  to  raise,  300  puio 
Wyandottes.  I  paid  20  cents  apiece.  TIis 
cats  rook  more  than  100  .  When  I  sold 
my  chickens  buyers  gave  me  $2  to  $3 
apiece.  What  a  loss  for  a  poor  farmer 
on  account  of  cats!  Recently  they  went 
in  my  rabbit  pen  and  carried  off  six 
young  rabbits  before  I  found  out  where 
my  rabbits  went.  Saturday  night  a  cat 
got  into  my  pantry  and  carried  off  our 
whole  Sunday  dinner.  What  can  I  do? 
My  dog,  while  small,  stole  an  egg  from  a 
nest  he  had  on  the  ground.  I  never  go 
there,  my  dog  never  goes  there,  but  he 
wants  me  to  kill  the  dog.  as  he  thinks 
his  eggs  are  not  safe.  The  dog  is  five 
years  old  now.  and  never  touches  eggs 
any  more.  We  have  our  pigs  in  a  pas¬ 
ture;  his  side  of  the  pasture  fence  is  all 
rotten.  The  pigs  go  through  into  his  or¬ 
chard  and  pick  up  apples.  He  kicks  them 
and  hurts  them,  but  will  not  fix  his  fence. 
I  have  fixed  it  now  in  most  places.  What 
can  I  do  for  next  vear?  MRS.  L.  R. 

New  York. 

Your  neighbor’s  cats  have  no  more 
business  on  your  place  than  his  horse  or 
cow  would  have.  He  is  bound  to  feed 
them  and  keep  them  at  home  or  suffer  the 
consequences.  These  consequences  in 
most  cases  would  consist  in  shobting  the 
cats.  That  is  what  most  people  would 
do  in  such  a  case,  and  on  the  facts  you 
present  the  law  would  uphold  such  kill¬ 
ing.  Your  neighbor  is  expected  to  keep 
up  one-half  of  the  fence  so  as  to  turn 
ordinary  stock,  and  you  cun  compel  him 
to  do  so. 
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Back  again  to  the  old  prices !  Here 
in  New  York,  the  center  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  world,  the  readjustment  of 
prices  has  been  practically  completed. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  wait  a  day  longerto 
buy  those  things  you  have  wanted  so 
long.  We  are  close  to  normal  values  at 
last!  And  fine  new  merchandise  of  every 
description  is  now  available  at  prices 
far  below  those  youareusedto  paying. 

Look  Through  Our  New  Catalog 

No  better  indication  can  be  found 
than  the  price  ranges  in  our  new  Big 
Catalog, — “  Your  Bargain  Book,"  You 
will  be  amazed  at  the  wonderful  new 
values  represented  in  its  pages.  Men’s, 


women’s  and  children’s  clothes,  furn¬ 
ishings  and  shoes; — furniture,  carpets 
and  draperies; — sporting  goods  and 
toys;^silverware,  novelties  and  china; 
— tools,  hardware  and  auto  accessories; 
— farm  machinery  and  harness; — in 
every  department  better  quality  at 
lower  costs. 

Fresh  New  Stocks 
— At  Prices  Here  to  Stay 

Our  stocks  are  fresh  and  new — new 
merchandise  atthe  old  prices.  Andyou 
are  offered  first  choice  of  the  markets  of 
theworld.  Wehavemadeamplyready 
for  this  new  business  at  old  prices  and 
cangiveyousplendidservicefromevery 
store.  Your  first  order  will  prove  this. 


TheCharles  William  Stores  i«.  , 
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The  Catalog  is  Ready 

If  you  are  a  regular  customer  you 
will  receive  a  copy  of  your  Bargain 
Book  soon  if  you  haven’t  already  had 
one.  If  you  are  not  already  a  customer 
we  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy.  ✓ 
Prices  have  reached  solid  low  // 
levels.  Be  quick  to  take  ad-  S 
vantage  of  them.  Our  ** 
guarantee  covers  every  ✓  T, 

article.  Look  at  / 

//  Charles  William  , 

x  Stores,  Inc. 


your  book  today, 
or  borrow  a  / 
neighbor’s,  s' 
Wait  no  S 
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Gentlemen : 


longer.  x 

s'  Please  send  free  to  address  below  your 
/  latest  catalog  showing  the  new  low  prices. 
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Name  . 


Dept.  712,  New  York  City 
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Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuir^e 
Say  “Bayer”—  Insist! 


Say  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  MonoaceticacideBter  of  SalicylicacicL 


From  one  big  warm  air  reg¬ 
ister  or  from  warm  air  reg¬ 
isters  throughout  your 
home.  Make  your  plans 
for  this  comfort  and 
convenience  in  your 
home.  And  save  money 
by  buying  direct  from 
thefactory.  Post  your¬ 
self  and  protect  your 
pocketbook  by  get¬ 
ting  the  Kalamazoo- 
Direct-to-You. 


on  Furnaces.  Ranges.  Com¬ 
bination  Coal  and  Gas  Ranges, 
Kitchen  Kabinets,  Washing 
Machines,  Paints,  Roofing, 
Rugs,  Sewing  Machines, 
Cream  Separators  and  scores 
more  farm  and  home  necessi¬ 
ties.  Just  6end  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postcard  and  Ask 
for  Catalog  No.  910  , 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mf  rs. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments  Take 
10  Months  or  1  Year  to  Pay 
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Registered  Direct  to  You 
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PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

Parcel  Post  Collect 

U.  S.  Blanket  Co. 

Dept.  M-3 


45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

Money  Hack  If  Not  Satisfied 
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Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address: — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Milk  Troubles. — The  new  year  found 
us  divided  in  our  emotions  as  to  whether 
we  would  likely  enjoy  a  happy  one  for 
the  next  twelve  months  or  not.  It  seems 
odd  that  January  is  the  month  every  time 
that  some  milk  distributor  takes  to  make 
trouble  for  himself  and  his  luckless  'pa‘ 
trons:  All  had  been  smooth  sailing  in  our 
town  for  many  months,  although  the  rest 
of  the  county  where  the  Bordens  and 
Sheffields  and  others  held  forth  had  not 
been  in  any  luck  at  all,  when  suddenly 
our  milk  buyer  announced  that  he  would 
not  sign  with  the  League  for  January,  as 
he  couldn’t  afford  to  pay  the  price.  So 
the  89  patrons  of  our  local  factory  called 
a  meeting  in  two  hours’  time  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  dairyman  was  present.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  it  was  that  our 
buyers  decided  at  the  eleventh  hour  to 
come  to  terms,  provided  we  would  shrink 
our  product  by  30  cans  daily.  This  was 
done,  and  our  milk  has  gone  as  usual,  and 
for  a  few  more  days  all  is  serene.  It  is 
said  that  the  price  the  League  has  got  to 
set  for  February  in  order  to  meet  the 
general  deflation  and  the  demands  of  the 
condenseries  will  be  so  low  that  no  one 
buying  of  us  can  possibly  kick.  I  imagine 
a  dairyman  here  and  there  will  do  plenty 
of  if  when  his  usual  check  is  cut  to  the 
quick.  But  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps 
such  a  decrease  in  dividends  will  just  suit 
those  everlasting  kickers  right  inside  the 
League  who  strangely  insist  that  January 


milk  was  far  too  high.  These  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  selling  their  milk  for 
next  to  nothing  for  awhile,  and  perhaps 
the  lesson  will  do  them  a  world  of  good. 

Selling  Cabbage. — Like  everyone  else, 
we  stored  several  tons  of  cabbage,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  thought  the  price  would  be  high¬ 
er  later  on.  but  because,  no  one  would  buy 
it  at  any  price.  We  just  got  a  check  the 
other  day  for  2%  tons  sold  in  the  late 
Fall  through  our  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  check  amounted  to  all  of  $4.51. 
You  can  figure  out  the  net  price  per  ton 
for  this  good  cabbage,  and  see  how  much 
profit  we  made  on  the  transaction.  Also 
if  anyone  else  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
sell  theirs  for  any  less  return  than  this,  I 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  W  hen  cab¬ 
bage  nets  the  grower  around  $2  a  ton.  he 
is  getting  down  to  pretty  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  everything.  We  are  feeding  our 
red  variety,  but  cabbage  makes  milk,  and 
this  month  our  buyer  wants  less  than 
usual.  We  have  poor  facilities  for  mak¬ 
ing  butter,  and  won’t  want  the  'bother  for 
a  month  or  longer. 

The  Reading  Farmer. — There  are 
a  good  many  periodicals  catering  to 
particular  subjects  which  the  wideawake 
farmer  will  somehow  find  money  and  time 
to  take  and  read.  lie  will  take  all  the 
farm  papers  he  can,  of  course,  and  on 
Winter  evenings  he  will  imagine  himself 
riding  hither  and  yon  as  he  peruses  the 
pages  of  his  favorite  paper  on  motoring, 
or  the  oue  that  discusses  scientific  sub¬ 
jects.  In  Winter  is  the  time  to  catch  up 
with  what  the  world  has  doue  during  the 
last  year.  I  wish  that  every  farm  family 
in  this  country  were  oltUged  to  take  $25 
from  their  too  often  poor,  scrimped  bud¬ 
gets  and  invest,  the  same  in  the  best  mag¬ 
azines  fitting  their  respective  needs.  Some 
\^11  say  that  I  little  know  what  this 
would  mean  in  the  face  of  taxes  and  the 
task  of  existing  itself,  but  I  am  so  sure 
that  $25  spent  thus  would  return  itself 
many  times  over  in  new  knowledge  and 
gain  that  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  law  if  I  were  a  Pow- 
er-that-be !  Read  and  learn  is  an  old. 
old  axiom,  and  none  truer.  The  man 
who  does  not  read  and  learn  and  apply  is 
a  hopeless  man  indeed.  Manage  some¬ 
how  to  keep  the  reading  table  well  filled 
these  long,  dark  Winter  days,  and  you 
will  never  regret  the  sacrifice  of  some¬ 
thing  else. 

A  Dread  Disease. — 1921  may  have 
commenced  inauspioiously  oil  many  farms, 
but  for  one  thing  we  cannot  blame  it.  and 
that  is — influenza.  A  year  ago  now  the 
whole  country  went  to  bed  at  night  ex¬ 


pecting  to  wake  up  with  that  awful  sick¬ 
ness  which  goes  with  the  “flu”  and  no 
other  disease.  By  night  we  might  be  at 
death’s  door  and  no  one  to  help  us  or 
care.  Oh,  the  ravages  of  the  influenza 
are  terrible  to  contemplate,  even  after  a 
year’s  lapse,  and  nothing  can  happen 
which  will  be  as  bad  as  the  death  toll 
exacted  for  two  years  past  by  this  enemy 
of  everyone.  So  far,  I  have  not  read  of 
a  single  instance  'of  the  disease  having  re¬ 
turned  this  Winter.  It  is  strange  indeed 
how  it  did  its  worst,  then  vanished  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  it  arrived.  Grippe  and  hard 
colds  are  the  portions  of  us  all.  and  often 
these  differ  hut  little  from  influenza,  tut 
we  know  this  year  that  they  are  not  it, 
and  with  due  precautions  we  shall  survive 
their  inroads  and  some  day  return  to 
normal.  One  rarely  has  those  devastat¬ 
ing  relapses  with  common  sicknesses 
which  followed  the  epidemic  in  so  many 
instances.  People  would  think  themselves 
entirely  well,  when  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
seemingly,  they  would  go  down,  stricken 
mortally — and  no  one  knew  when  his  time 
would  come,  even  after  recovery,  or  with 
what  he  would  be  left  if  he  succeeded  in 
outwitting  death  and  lived. 

Mumps. — The  various  little  contagious 
illnesses  of  adolescence  were  left  behind 
during  the  triumphal  sweep  of  a  more 
grim  disease,  but  they  are  with  us  this 
season  again,  being  ushered  in  at  our 
house  by  the  mumps.  As  his  Christmas 


present  to  our  family,  little  Alan  came 
down  with  the  “Big  Jowl”  and  was  in¬ 
clined  to  be  rather  sick  for  several  days. 
The  rule  for  mumps  is  to  keep  tin*  patient 
warm  at  any  cost.  Do  not  let  tin*  child 
go  outdoors  during  the  swelling,  and  he 
will  invariably  come  out  all  right.  But 
mischief  arrives  if  he  catches  cold,  or  is 
allowed  to  eat  everything  in  sight.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  whooping  cough  is  following 
the  mumps  this  Winter,  and  that  measles, 
chicken  pox  and  the  rest  are  on  tlie  ^vay. 
As  the  funny  paper  says.  “There  is  al¬ 
ways  something  to  take  the  joy  out  of 
life.”  It  requires  three  weeks  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  come  down  with  mumps,  and  as 
few  in  our  family  have  ever  had  it.  per¬ 
haps  February  “Thoughts”  will  be  ab¬ 
sent.  provided  tin*  “Plain  Farm  W  oman 
succumbs  too!  Personally.  I  should  have 
preferred  to  have  taken  it  years  ago.  in 
school,  at  which  time  I  was  absolutely  im¬ 
mune  to  all  exposures. 

Sour  Catsup. — I  have  a  very  good  sour 
catsup  rule  which  some  woman  might 
like  to  try  if  she  gets  low  on  this  appe¬ 
tizer.  Most  catsup  rules  are  more  or  less 
sweet,  while  this  is  decidedly  different, 
and  we  think  far  better,  by  being  tart 
and  sour.  This  is  the  way  it  is  made: 
One  gallon  tomatoes  or  its  equivalent  in 
canned  tomatoes;  four  tablespoons  salt, 
three  tablespoons  black  pepper,  one-half 
tablespoon  allspice,  three  tablespoons  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  oue  pint  strong  vinegar,  three 
o-reen  or  red  peppers  or  a  can  of  pimen- 
toes.  Cook  all  together  for  about  two 
hours,  or  until  thick  enough,  excepting 
the  vinegar  ;  strain  through  a  coarse  sieve, 
add  vinegar,  and  return  to  simmer  until 
again  of  right  consistency.  Bottle.  There 
never  was  a  better  catsup  to  eat  with  the 
Winter  meats.  H.  S.  K.  w. 


Christmas  Day  in  California 

There  is  a  saying  here  that  one  can 
alwavs  plan,  regardless  of  what  the 
weather  may  be.  because  it  is  always  good. 
The  day  before  Christmas  was  foggy,  with 
a  heavy  mist  falling,  and  a  newcomer 
would  be  rather  skeptical  about  a  good 
dav  following.  But  no  need  here,  as  after 
the  mist  lifted  on  Christmas  morning  the 
day  was  clear  and  warm  and  wonderful. 

Ten  o’clock  found  a  party,  of  14  of  us 
on  route  for  Riverside.  (12  miles  away,  to 
take  dinner  at  the  far-famed  Mission 
Inn.  It  was  a  pleasant  ride  over  the 
perfect  roads  of  Southern  California,  the 
way  leading  through  the  Santa  Ana  Can- 
voii  for  many  miles:  on  our  left  ‘  Old 
Baldy.”  straight  ahead  “Grayback.  and 
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to  our  right  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains, 
all  glistening  white  with  snow,  while  we 
were  riding  between  grove  after  grove  of 
orange  trees  laden  to  the  ground  with 
their  golden  fruit.  Orange  County 
through  which  we  passed,  is  said  to  be 
the  richest  county  in  the  United  States. 
[This  will  start  up  the  people  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  County,  Pa. — Fds.] 

The  entrance  into  Riverside  is  very 
beautiful,  the  road  leading  for  many  miles 
between  tall  palm  trees  and  tropical 
plants  of  all  kinds,  which  are  still  new 
sights  to  our  Eastern  eyes. 

Arriving  at  our  destination  shortly 
after  one  o’clock,  we  were  soon  gathered 
around  the  table,  which  had  been  reserved 
for  our  party.  Needless  to  say,  each  one 
of  us  did  justice  to  the  excellent  food 
served  at  this  famous  inn.  The  mission 
idea  is  carried  out  in  every  detail — mis¬ 
sion  furniture  throughout  and  the  bells 
everywhere. 

After  dinner  we  went  through  the  mu¬ 
seum  or  historical  part  of  the  inu.  which 
is  all  below  the  inn  proper,  and  i«  a  vast 
place,  simply  crowded  with  relics  and 
antiquities  of  long  ago.  One  certainly 
wonders  how  so  many  articles  connected 
with  the  past  could  have  been  gathered 
together  in  the  span  of  one  man’s  life, 
and  California  is  indebted  to  Frank  Mil¬ 
ler.  master  of  the  inn,  for  this.  Many 
of  the  articles  had  been  made  and  used 
by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  who  estab¬ 
lished  so  many  missions  along  this  coast 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Beautiful  painting  are  on  the 
walls  typical  of  that  day  and  age.  The 
chapel  has  a  wonderful  organ  and  chimes, 
which  are  played  daily.  Instead  of  pews, 
row  after  row  of  chairs,  no  two  alike,  are 
used.  These  are  along  the  old  lines,  and 
the  carving  and  tapestry  covering  on  many 
of  them  is  indescribable.  Opening  out 
of  the  main  drawing-room  are  several 
rooms  known  as  the  President’s  suite,  and 
many  of.  our  Presidents  have  occupied 
them.  .  Naturally  they  are  gorgeous  in 
their  fittings  and  furnishings. 

An  hour  or  two  in  this  wonderful  place 
goes  quickly  by.  and  we  had  to  leave  much 
unseen.  .  Another  reason  why  Southern 
California  is  indebted  to  Frank  Miller, 
besides  his  collection  at  the  inn.  is  his 
establishment  of  the  Easter  morning  ser¬ 
vice  at  Mt.  Rubidoux.  which  is  close  by. 
President  Taft  laid  the  cornerstone  for 
the  cross  around  which  gathers  a  multi¬ 
tude  at  sunrise  on  Faster  morning.  Mt. 
Rubidoux  is  solid  rock,  suitable  for  mak¬ 
ing  cement,  but  will  hardly  be  used  for 
that  purpose  as  long  as  in  Mr.  Miller’s 
ownership. 

One  thing  of  interest  I  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion.  in  .  connection  with  Riverside  and 
the  inn  is  the  fact  that  here  are  the  origi¬ 
nal  parents  of  the  navel  orange.  One  is 
in  a  park,  well  protected,  and  the  other 
was  set  in  its  present  location  at  the  inn 
by  President  Roosevelt.  From  these  two 
Pees  have  been  developed  that  which  has 
brought  such  fame  and  wealth  to  Southern 
California. 

A  short  stop  was  made  at  the  home  of 
an  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  party,  who 
owns  an  orange  and  walnut  grove.  Here 
we  picked  from  the  trees  our  first  oranges, 
and  learned  many  things  incidental  to  the 
growing  of  oranges,  one  of  which  is  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  poor  map  to  let 
alone.  The  crop  this  year  is  heavy, 
though  the  fruit  is  small.  The  citrus 
trees  never  shed  their  leaves  all  at  one 
time,  so  are  always  green,  and  by  far 
the  handsomest  trees  that  grow.  Evening 
found  us  once  more  in  Long  Beach,  after 
one  of  the  pleasantest  Christmas  Days 
ever  experienced,  mrs.  w.  e.  iiolcomb. 


A  Man  on  “the  Wife’s  Share” 

This  talk  about  the  wife’s  share  seems 
to  be  wholly  wide  of  the  mark.  The  wi  fe 
or  husband  should  have  no  share.  The 
whole  belongs  to  each.  The  union  of  man 
and  wife  is  like  no  other  on  earth,  and 
the  idea  of  making  if  a  business  relation 
degrades  it.  My  wife  and  I  have  been 
married  more  than  30  years.  We  have 
never  been  poor,  and  have  not  become 
rich,  but  have  had  no  doubt  our  share  of 
the  really  good  things  of  earth.  We  never 
had  any  question  of  shares.  We  trust 
each  other  to  the  utmost.  We  own  our 
property  jointly,  our  bank  account  is  one 
which  either  or  the  survivor  may  draw. 
Should  any  large  deal  be  contemplated 
we  discuss  it  freely  with  each  other.  In 
minor  matters  we  spend  our  money  with¬ 
out  any  fear  of  discovery  or  fault-finding. 
Should  my  wife  wish  more  money  than 
she  has  by  her,  she  either  requests  me  to 
give  it  to  her.  which  I  always  do  without 
question  if  I  have  it.  or  she  draws  on 
our  joint  account.  I  know  she  will  make 
no  foolish  use  of  it  and  will  not  exceed 
our  income.  She  knows  the  same  of  me. 
This  trust  and  confidence  is  founded  on 
an  affection  not  possible  in  a  mere  part¬ 
nership.  and  this  ought  to  be.  and  usually 
is,  the  case  with  most  married  couples. 
When  the  wife  must  have  a  “share”  or 
an  “allowance”  marriage  is  mighty  close 
to  a  failure.  Share  and  share  alike.  My 
wife  has,  as  most  wives  have,  by  economy, 
hard  work  and  good  sense,  contributed  as 
much  as  I  at  least  to  our  modest  compe¬ 
tence,  and  if  she  wants  it  she  is  entitled 
to  the  whole.  W,  L. 


The  precocious  infant  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  his  first  day  at  school  regis¬ 
tering  intense  ennui.  The  anxious  family 
gathered  around.  “Donald.”  asked  his 
mother,  “what  did  you  learn  today?’ 
“Nothing.”  “What,  nothing  at  all?” 
“Nope :  there  was  a  woman  there  who 
wanted  to  know  how  to  spell  cat.  so  I 
told  her.  That’s  all.” — American  Legion 
Weekly. 


Taking  a  Well-earned  Rest 
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Early  Sewing. — All  the  models  fig¬ 
ured  here  offer  suggestions  for  Summer 
or  Spring  use.  Most  “forehanded” 
women  like  to  get  at  their  sewing  early, 
before  Spring  activities  begin.  It  is  well 
to  plan  styles  early,  and  thus  buy  advan¬ 
tageously  when  opportunity  offers. 

Juvenile  Models. — In  the  first  pic¬ 
ture  the  little  girl  at  the  left  is  wearing 
a  frock  of  red  and  white  check  gingham. 
The  pattern  is  very  simple,  merely  a 
and  gathered  skirt.  The 
panel  down  the  front,  and 
at  the  side  with  white  cro- 
There  was  a  narrow  pleat- 
organdie  across  the  top  of 
the  panel,  and  a  collar  formed  of  broader 
pleating  went  down  one  side  of  the  vest, 
and  around  the  neck,  terminating  where 

the  waist  was  buttoned.  The  sleeves 

were  finished  with 
turn-back  cuffs  of  the 
pleating.  and  there 

was  a  white  organdie 
sash  in  the  back.  There 
was  a  little  pocket  on 
the  right  side  of  the 
skirt.  This  was  a  very 
smart  little  frock, 
though  simple  enough. 

The  pleatiugs,  how¬ 
ever,  are  troublesome 
in  ordinary  launder¬ 
ing.  and  their  place 

might  be  taken  by 
plain  piqud  bands,  with 
stitched  edges,  or  the 
edge  finished  with  a 
crocheted  picot.  Quite 
a  display  is  being 
made  of  children’s 
dresses  in  red  and 
white  gingham,  and 
they  always  look  fresh 
and  pretty. 

A  Simple  Ciiambray. — The  little  <lres« 
at  the  right  was  pink  chambray  in  solid 
color,  trimmed  with  narrow  pleatings  of 
white  batiste.  The  skirt  was  kilted,  and 
the  waist  plain  except  for  the  applied 
panel  in  front.  This  came  down  square 
below  the  waist  line,  and  had  a  slot  open¬ 
ing  down  the  center,  fastened  by  pearl 
buttons  fastened  in  pairs  by  narrow  tape. 
Panel,  round  collar  and  cuffs  were  all 
edged  with  the  narrow  frill.  It  would  be 
quite  practical  to  use  rick-rack  or  other 
finishing  braid  as  trimming  in  place  of 
the  frills,  making  the  dress  easier  to 
launder.  This  would  also  be  a  pretty 
style  to  make  a  child’s  white  pique  frock. 

French  Gray  Taffeta. — The  dress  at 
the  left,  in  the  second  picture,  was  of 
pale  French  gray  taffeta.  It  impressed 
us  as  a  very  suitable  model  for  voile, 
especially  for  a  rather  matronly  figure. 
There  was  a  narrow  underskirt  with  a 
plain  tunic  gathered  at  the  waist.  The 
tunic  was  edged  with  four  cordings  about 
as  large  as  one’s  little  finger.  The  waist 
opened  in  a  long  V,  edged  with  four  cord 
ings,  the  plain  vestee  being  of  the  same 
material.  A  belt  was  formed  of  the  cord¬ 
ings,  laced  together  with  royal  blue  rib¬ 
bon  about  half  an  inch  wide.  The  sleeves 
were  edged  with  the  cording  also.  This 
was  a  very  simple  gown ;  indeed,  with 
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skirt.  The  girl  in  college  or  high  school 
would  find  such  an  over-blouse  especially 
useful  in  saving  wash  waists. 

Millinery. — Mid-season  millinery  will 
soon  give  way  to  Spring  models.  At  pres¬ 
ent  feathers  are  prominent  in  trimming. 
Roth  natural  and  glycerined  ostrich  are 
popular,  and  hackle  or  other  bright-col¬ 
ored  neck  or  breast  feathers  are  seen  as 
borders  to  turbans.  Some  of  the  new 
feather-trimmed  hats  are  really  ugly  with 
their  disorderly  fringes  standing  out  on 
brim  or  crown.  Among  the  new  ostrich 
trimmings,  are  glycerined  ornaments  like 
slender  quills;  another  trimming  is  formed 
by  flat  glycerined  plumes  covering  the 
hat.  the  long  dragging  ends  falling  off 
over  the  brim.  lo  a  woman  of  conserva¬ 
tive  taste  these  wild-looking  trimmings 
are  too  unkempt  for  beauty.  Hats  trim¬ 
med  with  wool  em¬ 
broidery  hold  their 
popularity,  and  one 
special  feature  is  to 
have  hat.  scarf  and 
handbag  to  match,  all 
made  of  cloth  em¬ 
broidered  in  wool. 
One  interesting  set 
seen  was  dark  taupe 
duvetyn,  embroidered 
in  a  complicated  pat 
tern  of  circles  in  red. 
blue,  yellow.  green 
and  brown.  Felt 
sport  hats  in  bright 
colors  are  offered  for 
Southern  wear,  but 
we  do  not  notice  felt 
in  dress  shapes  as  yet. 
There  are  also  many 
sport  hats  of  taffeta 
and  ribbon,  especially 
in  such  colors  as  jade, 
tangerine  and  cerise, 
shapes  in  crepe  Georg- 
bright  colors,  to  wear 
they  will  probably  rc- 
Summer.  Little  tur- 
leaves  and  flow 


Cheek  Ginyham 
Chambray 


and 


the  pipings,  it  could 
wash  materials.  The 
V  will  be  found  be- 


braid  substituted  for 
be  made  suitable  for 
waist  with  the  long 
coming  to  a  rather 
large  figure,  and  a 
removable  vestee  of 
white  would  be  an 
attractive  feature. 

A  Tucked  Skirt. 

— The  central  figure 
shows  a  pretty  girl¬ 
ish  dress  of  rasp¬ 
berry  taffeta.  The 
straight  gathered 
skirt,  had  one-inch 
tucks  all  the 
up.  The  skirt 
seamed  on  at 
waist  with  a 
cord, 
was 

shown,  and  partly 
filled  in  with  tucked 
material,  having  a 
rolled  collar  that 
stood  up  at  the 
back.  The  floral 
trimming  shown 
consisted1  of  wool 
not  embroidered  on 
the  dress,  but  made 
as  separate  sprays 
worked  over  wire 
and  cord  founds-' 
tion.  These  flow¬ 
ers  were  blue  and  cream,  with  dull  green 
leaves.  There  was  a  spray  laid  on 
each  side  of  the  skirt,  and  at  one  side 
of  the  waist. 

Tiie  Useful  Over-blouse. — At  the 
right  is  a  plain  overblouse  for  wear  with 


The  waist 
cut  'tin  as 


orded  T  rimminy,  Tucks  and  an  Over-blouse 


tial  letters 
We  pay  29 
144  letters 
a  number 
which  cost 
"( ’ostume 


separate  skirts, 
tremely  useful, 
merely  a  loose 
tened  invisibly 
under  the  arm. 


which  will  be  found  ex- 
As  will  be  seen,  it  is 
long-sleeved  blouse  fas- 
down  the  shoulder  and 
The  lower  edge  was  cut 
in  shallow  scallops  and  bound  with  silK 
braid.  The  collar  and  cuffs  were  of  white 
handkerchief  linen  edged  with  baby  Irish 
crochet.  The  material  of  the  blouse  was 
fine  light-weight  jersey  cloth  ;  such  blouses 
are  also  made  of  tricolette.  duvetyn  or 
satin.  There  is  a  narrow  tied  girdle  of 
the  same  material.  Such  a  blouse,  in  a 
solid  color,  is  very  pretty  with  a  plaid, 
check  or  striped  skirt,  the  blouse  har- 
mouizing  with  the  dominant  color  in  the 


Large  mushroom 
ette  are  made  in 
with  light  dresses; 
main  in  favor  for 
bans  of  velvet  or  leather 
erss,  and  others  of  many-colored  fruit  and 
flowers  are  featured.  What  are  called 
restaurant  hats  of  lace  take  the  place  of 
the  picture  hats  of  a  few  years  ago.  We 
also  see  many  small  shapes  of  corded  silk 
in  soft  blue,  jade,  henna  or  copper.  Many 
have  a  knot  and  scarf  ends  of  Georgette, 
hanging  from  the  brim  to  the  shoulder  at 
one  side. 

Spring  Colors. — Red,-  rust-color  and 
brown  have  been  popular  this  Wint’r, 
and  it  is  likely  that  their  vogue  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  Summer.  Green  is  also  in  favor, 
especially  the  olive  Jade  and  bottle  shades. 
Some  beautiful  green  effects  are  seen  in 
figured  organdies  and  voiles.  In  the 
beautiful  new  sweaters  for  Southern  wear 
such  colors  as  henna,  red.  rose  and  white 
are  in  favor,  and  sports  skirts  to  go  with 
them  are  featured.  So  many  readymade 
dresses  and  suits  have  been  dark  blue 
during  the  past  three  years  that  we  expect 
wearers  to  grow  tired  of  the  color.  Apart 
from  blue  and  black  we  see  more  ready¬ 
made  dresses  featuring  shades  of  red, 
French  gray  and  taupe  than  any  other 
colors.  _  A  woman  or  girl  whose  “best 
dress”  is  not  renewed  very  often  will  do 
well  to  stick  to  conservative  colors,  rather 
than  those  fashionable  for  the  moment. 

Notes  and  Nov¬ 
elties.- —  Some  sim¬ 
ple  white  pique 
dresses  for  gir'.s 
noted  were  trimmed 
with  Irish  crochet, 
and  finished  with  a 
sash  of  bright-col¬ 
ored  Roman-striped 
ribbon.  White  rub¬ 
ber  raincoats  for 
women  were  priced 
at  $22.50.  They 
came  from  France, 
and  were  cut  like 
a  belted  coat,  with 
high  muffler  collar. 

In  many  families 
few  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  that  must 
be  laundered  are 
marked,  and  where 
there  are  several 
brothers  or  sisters 
there  is  often  dissat-  • 
isfaction  in  appor¬ 
tioning  too-much- 
alike  garments.  All 
this  is  obviated  by 
marking  with  ini¬ 
tials.  Woven  mark¬ 
ing  tape  with  ini 
is  easily  sewn  into  a  garment, 
cents  for  a  package  containing 
of  one  kind  ;  it  also  comes  in 
of  two-letter  combinations, 
14  cents  for  three  dozen, 
blouses”  are  the  more  ex¬ 


pensive  style  of  readymade  waists  de¬ 
signed  to  harmonize  with  a  suit.  Some 
are  over-blouses,  others  the  ordinary  shape 
caught  in  at  the  belt,  others  are  tied  with 
a  sash.  One  style  noted  was  of  midnight 
blue  crepe  de  chine  bound  with  bright 
green  braid  with  a  edging  of  embroidery 
in  -red  and  yellow  silk.  A  sash  of  Roman 
stripes  carrying  out  these  colors,  and 
fringed  with  scarlet,  finished  the  blouse. 
Another  over-blouse  was  deep  maize  color 
trimmed  with  white  braid  and  black  and 
white  stitching. 

Girl’s  dresses  of  dark  blue  serge  are 
often  brightened  by  a  sash  of  bright- 
colored  plaid  or  stripes,  tied  at  the  side. 


“Mother’s  Making  Jell-O” 


As  Jell-0  is  now  sold  in  every  small  town  general  store  as  well 
as  in  city  groceries,  the  farmer  s  wife  can  get  it,  in  all  the  different 
flavors,  and  serve  the  same  fine  desserts  that  have  become  so  pop¬ 
ular  among  her  city  friends. 

These  Jell-0  dishes  are  all  made  without  cooking,  in  a  minute 
or  two,  and  while  they  lend  a  special  grace  to  the  table  setting  and 
are  of  most  delightful  flavor,  they  cost  less  than  anything  else 
which  a  discriminating  woman  would  care  to  serve. 

The  Jell-0  Book,  sent  free  to  any  woman  who  will  write  and 
ask  us  for  it,  contains  all  the  information  that  any  woman  could 
wish  about  Jell-0  and  the  making  of  Jell-0  desserts  and  salads. 

Jell-0  is  put  up  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors :  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate,  2  packages  for  25  cents. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 

The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 

Only  Q  IQ 
for  this  »4>c>.  i  y 
fine  leather  shoe.  Re¬ 
markable— isn’t  it?  It  is 
only  one  of  thebig  money¬ 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factory  at  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you. 

Try  a  pair  of  these — 
you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we 
return  the  money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICK- 

STEPPEPS  _ _ 

ALWAYS  r-S&If  No.  1010 

save  flUU| .  ,  p. 

MONEY.  ctlrgR,g 

QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY- BOSTON 


BUY 

PLAYSUITS 

DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 

For  boys  and  girls — Stand- 
all  Playsuits  cover  them  all 
over — a  rough  and  ready 
garment  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  full  day's  play. 
We  gu  a  ra  n  tee  every  ga  rmen  I 
against  ripping  and  imper¬ 
fections.  Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  factory. 
We  manufacture  overalls 
for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  material  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks. 

Standish  &  Alden,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Depf.  109 
HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


Coffee 

27 


l 


I  bean  OR  CROUND ) 

This  delicious  household 
blend  supplied  to  families 
direct  from  the  wholesale 
roaster  in  6-lb.  lots  or  more  at 

YOU  SAVE  RETAILER'S  PROFIT 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  80  Years  New  York  City 


Indoor  Toilet  $11.35 

Set  it  up  anywhere  in  the  house  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Sanitary,  absolutely-  odorless. 
No  plumbing.  Chemical  kills  germs. 
Eliminate  unhealth  ful  outhouse  this 
winter.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory  after 
L'-IU  days'  trial.  Quick  shipment  by  Ex'press. 
Descriptive  circular  on  request. 
ISKNNI.TT  HOMES  (Equipment  Dept.) 

.  . .  a,  N. 


470  Alain  Street 


N.  Tonaumida, 


Y. 


DETROIT 


Sanitary 

Indoor 

r  t  ,  Closet 

Oreatest  farm  and  town-home 
convenience  ever  devised.  Insures 
complete  privacy.  Comfort  win¬ 
ter  and  summer.  A  positive  ne- 
cessity  for  old  folks  and  invalids. 
Guaranteed  odorless  and  germ 
proof.  Write  for  NEW  low  price 
offer  af  once. 

DETROIT  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Dept.  A  22  Detroit,  Mich. 


For 

shallow 

wells 

iilM 


-«■  «l  —  urn,  ^  A 

Ifiater  Seruice 


For 


deep 


wells 
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For  Farm  and  Suburban  Homes ^ 

(?  A  Hoosier  Wdler  Supply  System 
'  in  your  home  will  assure  you  an 
ever-ready  water  supply,  and  free 
you  from  the  drudgery  of  pump- 
ing  and  carrying  water  by  hand. 

’  You  will  find  a  Hoosier  System 
easy  to  install  and  easy  to  operate. 


I 


!■£ 


w 


Hoosier  Water  Bulletin  F,  illus- 
Supply  Tanks  are  trating  our  corn- 
treated  with  a  rust  resisting  prepare-  plete  line  of  Hoo- 
tion,  which  prevents  rust  and  cor-  sier  Systems,  will' 
rosion.  No  possibility  for  water  con-  be  sent  you  on  re- 
tamination.  quest.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO.  Dcpt.Y  Kendallville,  Ind. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Why  I  Like  the  Guernsey  Best 

First,  perhaps  is  because  I  have  always 
lived  with  them.  My  father  owned  the 
first  registered  Guernsey  bull  in  this 
neighborhood.  That  was  34  or  more  years 
ago.  lie  was  a  beauty,  and  my  father 
was  proud  of  him.  T  remember  his  say¬ 
ing  to  me:  "Boy,  some  day  the  Guernsey 
will  be  the  leading  dairy  cow  of  this  coun¬ 
try.”  It  looks  as  if  that  time  had  come, 
when  a  two-months-old  bull  sells  for  $25.- 
000.  and  the  record  they  have  for  cream 
and  butter. 

I  like  them  because  they  are  good  size, 
have  yellow  skin,  gentle  and  quiet  in  the 
stable  and  out.  have  good-sized  udders, 
hind  teats  long  enough  to  get  hold  of  and 
milk  out  without  stripping  all  day.  Any¬ 
one  used  to  milking  knows  what  that 
means.  I  like  them  because  their  cream 
and  butter  is  yellow  as  gold,  needs  no 
coloring  Winter  and  stands  up  well  in 
Summer.  I  like  them  because  they  are 
the  most  beautiful  animals  of  any  breed 
to  look  upon,  and  I  love  them  because 
they  have  brought  me  many  a  gold  dollar. 
Other  breeds  have  their  friends:  that  is 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
choice.  Give  any  breed  plenty  of  feed, 
good  care,  and  they  will  pay  their  owner 
well. 

I  have  told  in  a  simple  way  and  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  why  I  like  the 
Guernsey  beet.  Dairying  in  this  part  of 
the  State  is  generally  profitable.  Most 
of  the  milk  in  this  section  is  shipped  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  bringing  at  the 
present  time  $3.50  per  hundred.  It  has 
brought  as  high  as  $4.20  in  the  last  few 
years.  GARDNER  M.  SMITH. 

Ontario  Co..  X.  Y. 


Mammitis 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  about  eight  years 
old.  Have  had  her  five  years,  and  she 
has  never  been  sick.  Three  nights  ago 
she  seemed  to  be  all  right.  Next  morning 
the  left  hind  quarter  of  her  udder  was 
swollen.  Morning  milking  soured  shortly 
after.  At  night  she  gave  very  little  milk 
out  of  that,  quarter,  and  it  was  thick. 
Next  morning  front  quarter  was  swollen. 
She  now  only  gives  less  than  a  pint.  The 
milk  from  affected  side  has  a  yellowish 
color.  Other  side  is  all  right,  but  no 
milk.  She  seems  to  be  in  pain  and  will 
not  eat.  When  in  good  condition  she 
gave  10  quarts  a  day.  I  gave  her  one- 
half  pound  Epsom  salts  one  day,  next  day 
quart  linseed  oil.  B.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

The  cow  has  had  a  severe  attack  of 
mammitis  (garget)  caused  by  invasion  of 
the  udder  by  the  pus  germ  streptococcus. 
We  fear  that  the  condition  of  the  udder 
is  now  hopeless,  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  be  best  to  dry  off  the 
milk  secretion  in  the  other  quarters  and 
fit  her  for  the  butcher.  At  the  outset  of 
attack  the  udder  should  have  been  stripped 
clean  every  two  hours  and  at  these  times 
bathed  with  hot  water  for  15  minutes. 
In  addition  it  would  have  been  well  to 
have  rubbed  in  the  following  lotion  twice 
daily  :  One  dram  each  of  pure  turpentine 
and  fluid  extracts  of  poke  root  and  bella¬ 
donna  and  eight  drams  of  melted  lard  or 
sweet  oil.  It  was  right  to  give  the  salts, 
but  that  should  have  been  followed  by  a 
half  ounce  dose  each  of  powdered  salt¬ 
peter  and  poke  root  twice  daily  in  soft 
feed  or  in  water  as  a  drench.  You  might 
give  that  treatment  now  if  you  care  to 
treat  the  case.  The  milk  is  unfit  for  use. 


Feeding  a  Foal 

T  have  a  colt  ?A/>  months  old.  How 
old  should  it  be  when  weaned?  How  j 
much  grain  should  I  feed  it?  It  eats  with 
the  dam,  but  I  do  not  think  it  gets  enough 
as  the  mare  eats  fast,  not  giving  the  colt 
very  long  time  to  eat.  Would  it  be  better 
to  feed  colt  by  itself?  I  am  feeding  dam 
wheat  bran  and  ground  oats.  Is  this  a 
good  ration  for  mare  with  colt,  or  should 
I  add  oilmeal?  J.  T.  I.. 

New  York. 

The  foal  should  not  be  weaned  before 
it  is  five  or  six  months  old  and  has  lea  rued 
to  live  on  crushed  oats,  wheat  bran  and 
good  clover  or  mixed  clover  and  Timothy 
hay.  Place  the  feed  for  the  foal  in  a  box 
where  it  cannot  be  taken  by  the  mare,  and 
allow  it  to  help  itself  at  will.  Oilmeal 
need  not  be  added.  The  mare  should  have 
whole  oats,  bran  and  ear  corn  in  addition 
to  sound  hay.  bright  oat  straw,  corn 
stover  and  carrots,  or  a  little  sound  silage 
as  succulence.  Have  the  mare’s  teeth  at¬ 
tended  to  if  she  does  not  perfectly  chew 
whole  oats.  Allow  the  foal  access  to  pure 
drinking  water  at  all  times,  and  also  to 
rock  salt. 

Meat  Inspector  at  Public  Market 

There  have  been  notes  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  the  public  markets  at  Endicott  and 
Johnson  City.  N.  Y.  I  understand  that 
meats  are  sold  on  these  markets.  Both 
towns  are  rather  close  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 


vania  line,  and  farmers  from  that  State 
come  to  these  markets.  That  means  in¬ 
terstate  trade,  and  Federal  inspection  of 
meat.  TIow  is  that  worked  out  on  such 
shipments?  s.  J. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  Federal 
meat  inspectors  taking  dressed  meat  from 
Pennsylvania  into  New  York  State.  The 
meat  is  never  inspected  at  my  place,  but 
is  always  inspected  in  Binghamton  or  on 
Johnson  City  market.  They  have  a  man 
fin  the  market  for  inspecting  the  meat. 
I  suppose  he  is  a  New  York  State  in¬ 
spector,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  any  poor 
meat  that  got  past  him  and  was  sold  on 
the  market. 

The  meat  that  is  brought  into  the 
Johnson  City  market  is  usually  very  nice, 
but  some  of  the  farmers  make  awful  work 
of  cutting  it  up  to  sell.  The  meat  to  pass 
inspection  on  the  Johnson  City  market 
must  have  the  lungs  attached  to  one  of 
the  forward  quarters  by  natural  growth; 
I  mean  by  this  that  the  lungs  are  not 
entirely  cut  out.  This  shows  that  dif¬ 
ferent  lungs  have  not  'been  substituted. 
The  inspector  also  looks  at  the  heart  and 


liver  as  well  as  the  meat.  If  it  passes, 
the  meat  inspector  then  stamps  it. 

F.  C.  WIIXSOX. 


Breeds  for  Draft  Oxen 

Will  you  recommend  the  best  breed  of 
cattle  to  use  in  the  production  of  oxen 
for  draft  purposes?  These  animals  will 
be  used  under  the  ordinary  Maine  condi¬ 
tions,  as  I  am  expecting  to  move  there  in 
the  Spring.  I  want  a  draft  team  costing 
less  to  feed  than  horses,  and  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  hardest  of  farm 
work,  including  logging  in  the  woods  in 
Winter.  J.  G.  w. 

Devon  cattle  are  best  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  active  and  strong,  and  heavy 
enough  for  hard  work.  They  have  good 
horns  which  fit  them  for  the  yoke,  and 
are  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  of  all 
oxen.  They  are  beautiful  in  color — a 
dark  red.  and  very  uniformly  marked. 
They  can  do  all  that  horses  can  do,  and 
also  work  in  some  places  where  horses 
cannot  go.  While  slower  than  horses, 
they  are  very  sure,  cost  less  to  feed,  and 
can  be  sold  for  beef  when  done  for  work. 


Fitting  the  Ox  Yoke 

The  most  striking  item  in  the  picture 
of  the  nice  pair  of  oxen  (frontispiece  of 
January  8)  is  that  they  are  wearing  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  good  yoke  of  any 
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of  the  pictures  you  have  shown.  An  ox 
is  a  patient  animal,  and  will  do  the  best 
he  can  in  almost  any  kind  of  a  rig.  You 
even  showed  one  pair  working  in  horse 
collars,  end  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
did  creditable  work  in  them.  However, 
they  will  do  their  best  work  in  a  well- 
balanced  yoke  taking  most  of  the  draft 
from  the  top  of  the  neck.  Very  little  of 
the  pull  should  come  against  the  bows. 
The  main  object  of  the  bows  is  to  keep 
yoke  in  place  ready  for  the  pull. 

NAT  L.  ROWE. 


Twin  and  Triplet  Calves 

Seeing  the  triplet  calves  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  I  thought  I  would  mention  another 
twin  and  triplet  case.  Some  years  ago 
my  brother  requested  me  to  buy  him  a 
cow  at  some  auction  sale,  as  lie  had  uot 
the  time  to  attend  sales.  Accordingly  I 
purchased  at  a  nearby  sale  a  grade  Jer¬ 
sey  about  six  years  old.  A  week  later  she 
dropped  a  pair  of  calves.  We  fattened 
them  on  her  and  they  were  sold  for  veal. 
The  next  year  she  dropped  another  pair, 
one  male  and  the  other  a  female,  i  se¬ 
cured  the  heifer  calf  and  raised  it:  she 
would  not  breed,  so  butchered  her  for 
beef.  My  brother  sold  tlx*  cow  to  people 
at  some  distance,  and  the  next  season  she 
had  triplets  :  these  all  died  at  birth.  The 
next  year  she  again  had  triplets:  this 
time  all  three  lived.  After  that  I  lost 
track  of  her.  I  never  related  this,  as  I 
thought  it  would  be  classed  as  a  big  fish 
story:  10  calves  in  four  births.  ,T.  w.  M. 

New  York. 


Do  You  Want  More  Profit 
from  Your  Herd? 

You  can  get  more  milk  out  of  every  cow  you  own — if — you’ 11  put  her  in  shape  to  give  more. 
Modern  dairymen  acknowledge  that  health  and  cleanliness  comfort  always  and  water  when  she  wants  it— 
are  the  things  that  add  extra  quarts  to  milk  production  from  any  cow. 

This  is  an  old  story  to  dairymen  using  Star  Equipment,  but  it  means  more  profit  to  the  man  whose  barn  is  not 

as  eood  as  his  herd  “STAR  EQUIP”  Your  Barn 

Easy  to  Install 

When  your  barn  is  “Star  Equipped”  you  can  say  so  with  pride,  for  money 
won’t  buy  and  factories  can’t  build  better  stalls,  stanchions,  Litter  and  b  eed 
Carriers  than  those  that  carry  the  STAR  trademark. 

Exclusive  features,  work  savers  and  money  makers,  _  protected  by  *1 
patents,  put  Star  Equipment  in  a  class  by  itself.  For  instance,  the  STAR 
Unit  System  Stall  enables  you  to  put  in  as  few  or  as  many  stalls  as  you  need 
and  add  more  as  you  add  to  your  herd. 

Star  Equipment  Makes 
Your  Barn  Modern 

The  Star  Line  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Steel  Stalls,  Stan¬ 
chions,  Water  Bowls,  Pens, 

VentilatingSystems, Litter 
and  F eed  Carriers,  but  also 
embodies  Harvester  Hay 
Tools,  Cannon  Ball  Door 
Hangers,  Hoghouse 
Equipment,  Garage  Door 
Fixtures,  and  all  kinds  of 
farm  specialties.  It  takes 
a  320- page  catalog  to  tell 
the  Star  story. 

Send  for  Big  Catalog  of 
Star  Barn  Equipment 

Your  name  will  bring  the  finest 
catalog  ever  issued— a  320-page 
bound  book  worth  owning  for 
the  useful  i  nformation  it  con- 


Align 
merit 
Device 

Instantly  lines  cow 
at  gutter  after  she  is  in 
stall — keeps  stall, bedding 
and  cow  clean. 

o  Star  Curb 
Clamp 

‘‘Setsastall  in 60 seconds” 
—permits  of  concrete  work 
being  finished  before  stalls 
are  set.  Cuts  time  of  in¬ 
stallation  in  half. 


Adjustment 

Narrows  or  widens  stan¬ 
chions  to  exactly  fit  cow’s 
neck.  Safety  and  comfort. 

4— Star  Unit 
System  Stall 

Eacii  stall  assembled  be¬ 
fore  shipment, ready  to  go 
in  place  the  moment  it 
arrives. 


-Star  Wood  Lining 

Hard  maple  lining  forced  in  U  bar.  anchored  so  it 
won't  come  out. 


tains.  The  only  expense  to  you 
is  the  trouble  it  takes  to  write. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Everything  for  the  Modern  Barn 

-larvard,  Illinois  Albany,  New  York  fjIUNT>  HELM>  ferris  &  co. 

Harvard,  111.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Equipment 


“Valuable  Special 

Barn  Blue  Prints  Free’ 

Made  Especially  for  Your  Needt> 

Just  specify  on  the  coupon  below  the 
number  of  cows,  young  stock  and  horses  you 
want  to  house  and  the  experts  in  our  Plan 
Department  will  send  you  a  practical  set  of 
blue  prints  (elevation,  floor  plan  and  outside) 
of  a  barn  especially  suited  to  your  require¬ 
ments.  And  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent. 
This  is  our  ‘  ‘get  acquainted”  offer.  Mail 
this  coupon.  We’ll  mail  the  plans  free. 

GT 

I  Harvard,  Ill.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  a  special  set  of  baro 

|  plans,  j  am  thinking  of  MODELING  ^  a  ^arQ 

|  . ft.  by . ft. 

i  l  have . Cows . Young  Stock . Horse* 


|  Name .... 
1  Address 


_ _ ....  ** 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Memories  of  White  Faced  Cattle 

Will  you  inform  mo  where  and  when 
the  original  of  that  picture  was  photo¬ 
graphed  that  is  on  cover  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  January  S.  1021?  More  than  40  years 
ago  my  husband,  A.  P.  Freeman,  intro¬ 
duced  the  Hereford  cattle  into  Western 
Massachusetts  by  purchasing  from  Gov. 
Burleigh  of  Maine  two  imported  heifers 
and  bfill,  registered  pedigree.  From  them 
sprang  all  the  “white  faces”  found  today 
in  Hampshire,  Hampden  and  Franklin 
counties.  Many  of  them,  the  majority,  of 
course,  are  grades  to  the  thirty-second  de¬ 
gree,  but  they  come  true  to  type  of  “white 
faces”  wherever  found. 

My  husband  used  to  say  the  Ilerefords 
would  be  his  monument  in  the  years  to 
come,  but  he  did  not  live  very  long,  and 
no  doubt  is  forgotten  by  the  present  gen¬ 
eration.  During  the  11  years  that  he  ex¬ 
hibited  at  fairs  bis  stock  was  awarded 
first  prize,  and  at  that  time  I  knew  every 
Hereford  breeder  in  New  England,  and 
some  in  the  Western  States,  having  enter¬ 
tained  in  my  home  many  of  them  ;  nota¬ 
bly  one  was  Senator  Warren,  the  father- 
in-law  of  our  Gen.  Pershing.  But  the  end 
came ;  the  stock  was  sold  and  scattered, 
and  nothing  but  a  memory  remains  of 
those  days.  But  when  I  saw  that  picture 
it  recalled  the  past  so  vividly  that  it 
seemed  I  almost  knew  that  old  farmer, 
and  perhaps  I  do. 

My  home  was  in  Huntington.  Mass* 
and  in  that  and  all  the  adjoining  towns 
the  Ilerefords  were  the  leading  breed 
when  I  left  there  24  years  ago.  I  am  an 
old  woman  now.  and  do  not  see  much  but 
automobiles.  My  son-in-law  takes  The 
R.  X.-Y.  and  I  am  interested  in  reading 
it.  and  I  wanted  to  know  who  still  had  ox 
teams,  as  in  the  “good  old  days.”  It,  is 
not  curiosity  so  much  as  heart  hunger 
that  prompts  me  to  write  this  letter  to 
you.  MBS.  IIARKIET  FREEMAN. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  no  doubt  some  of 
our  readers  in  Western  Massachusetts 
will  remember  Mrs.  Freeman. 


BERKSHIRES 

Flintstone 

Berkshires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  and  other  good  boars, 
now  offered  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good  gilts  and 
so ws  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th,  the  Qr&nd 
Champion  boar  that  has  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  of  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGrHWOOD 

The  first  prize  aged  sow  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
and  the  largest  and  heaviest  sow  there  was  sired  by  a 
boar  we  bred  and  sold  for  $100.  She  defeated  sows 
that  have  been  Grand  Champions  at  over  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  State  Fairs.  The  heaviest  Berkshire  boar 
at  this  show  was  bred  by  us.  We  offer  100  gilts  ami 
so  ws  of  same  blood  lines,  bred  for  spring  litters 
H.  C.  A  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  16,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


FPr®  f  tylp1  Reg.  Berkshires 

of  all  ages.  All  stock  shipped  on  approval  C.  O.  I).,  in 
order  that  buyer  may  see  it  before  paying  for  same; 
and  return  it  at  time  of  receiving  it  at  my  expense  if 
not  satisfactory.  DAVID  WIANT,  Huntingdon  Mills,  Pa. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  40  Epochal-Matchless-Emblem  and  Real 
Type  Sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  March  and  April  farrow¬ 
ing.  Also  service  boars  and  Registered  shoata  of 
both  sex.  RICHARD  H.  STONE.  Trumansburg,  New  York 


THRIFTY  BERKSHIRE 

up,  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE 

Best  of  breeding.  All  ages. 
RICHARD  E.  WAIS, 


of  Size  and  Quality 

Extra  good  fall  pigs. 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Shady  Side  BERKSHIRES 

Special  offer  on  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs  of  all 
ages.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

E.  O.  FISHER,  Box  lit,  Hubbardavllle,  N.  Y. 


|  SWINE  | 

BIG  TYPE  Cliesler  Whiles 

Sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chestei 
White  Boar  of  the  East— and  other  winning  sires. 
Winter  farrowed,  8-wks.-pigs,  ®  15  each.  Open  and 
bred  Gilts— Young  service  Boars— Fall  Pigs— Bred 
Sows.  All  selected  from  the  big— Prolific— Smooth 
kind.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 


Spring  Boars  and  Gilts,  Fall  pigs  sired  by  Md.  King,  Big 
Prince  Ohio  Giant.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

(OAKDALE  FARM)  Clyde  B.  Thomas,  Boonsboro,  Md. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  ^ey 

Eight  Blue  Ribbons.  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  DANEN* 
MOWER,  Monagtr  Codor*  Farm  Pcnllyo,  P«.  H.  E.  BRATTON.  Propriety 


S  HOLSTEINS 


Indiana  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  G.  W.  Bliss,  Supt.,  writes: 


“We  engaged  in  breeding  Hol- 
steins  to  secure  a  more  sure 
foundation  for  breeding,  increase 
our  milk  production,  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  farm  profit,  secure  better 
milk  for  food  and  have  a  better 
sale  of  surplus  stock.” 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Ass’n  of  America 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


We  Are  Offering  Three  Grand¬ 
daughters  of  the  World’s  Great¬ 
est  Sire  KING  OF  THE  P0NTIACS 

They  are  good  individuals  nearly  a  year  old 
and  out  of  well-bred  dams.  For  pedigrees  and 
prices,  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Sons  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 

for  #75  f.  o.  b.  here,  while  they  last.  Sire— King 
Pontiac  Pondyke,  a  32-lb.  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
Dams  are  A.  R.  O.  heifers  of  best  breeding.  l’hoto« 
and  pedigrees  on  request.  Special  price  to  move 
quickly.  Individuality  guaranteed  to  please.  Herd 
under  Federal  Supervision. 

BELLW00D  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 


200  HOLSTEINS 

GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2-year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
#20.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE.  N.Y. 


Holstein. Krlnian  lleifer  and  Itnll  Cslrei.  Pure  bred  register. 

ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding- 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McSraw.  Cortland  Co.,  N.T. 


Registered  Holstein  Calves  and  Yearlings  fei“h 

from  heavy  milking  dams.  Pontine-Korndyke  and  King 
Model  breedings.  O.  F.  Mol.FNNlN,  31 1  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.T. 


For  Sale-2  Heifers,  SlOO^'s^i'illi 

KEGEK  FKUIT  FARMS,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calf  b.ui^nd'isuG 

lb.  three-year-old.  King  Seigis  breeding.  Price  $125, 
if  taken  within  10  days.  F.  O.  B.  Trumansburg. 

ULTSSES  STOCK  FARM.  Chos.  H.  Bower.  R.0.  Nt.  33,  Trumoniburg,  I.  T 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  SMs 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  row  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Warhingtonvilla.  N.  T. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS— EVERETT  FOX.  I.owall,  Man. 


SWINE 


BUSHFIELD  FARM  DUROCS 

FOR  SALE.  Registered  Fall  Pigs,  4  mos.  old.  Also 
sows  bred  for  March  and  April  farrow.  Best  blood  lines 
and  sired  by  and  bred  to  best  boars  in  the  east.  10  years  in 
the  Duroc  business.  Prices  low.  C.  E  VEAK,  Canandaigua,  N.T. 

Duroc-Kinderhook  and  Orion,  cstTaY5g  May  Boars 

Ready  for  service,  #85;  gilts,  #85.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  ANDREW  IS.  HECKEIt,  Schoharie,  N,  Y. 

For  Sale-1  Jersey  Red  Boer  “uor5TSei 

stock.  Thomas  Db  Grekn,  Preakness,  N.  J.  p.mpton  Raid 

For  Sale — Pure  Bred  Jersey-Duroc  Pigs 

4  mos.  old,  $10  each.  Registration  papers  accompany¬ 
ing  each  animal.  Also  two  Registered  Duroc  boars 
weighing  150  lbs.,  $25  each.  Great  bargain. 

II,  IK  Bonesteel,  5  Front  St.,  Troy,  New  York 

“H  AMPSHIRE” 

Spring  Boars  at  $30;  Young  Pigs  at  $10  at  lOwks. 
Bred  Sows  at  Prices  you  can  afford  to  Pay.  Write 
now~  J-  M.  FARNSWORTH.  Star  Route,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Poland -China  Yearling  SOWS 

Due  to  farrow  in  April.  By  my  Grand  Champion 
Herd  Boar  “  KNOX’S  BIG  BOB.” 

Dr.  KNOX  -  Danbury,  Conn. 


Ffllllin  An  opportunity  to  make  *2  where  you  made 
r  V  U  n  U  $1  before  by  raising  pure  bred  Spotted 
Poland  CHINA  HOGS.  Write  for  prices  or  general 
information  G.  CLTDE  THOMPSON.  Ctimbtrtburg,  P,.  R.  Mg.  it 

Rorr  fl  I  fl  and  Chester  White  pigs  and  service  boars 
TiGg.  U.  I.  U.  Eugene  P.  Rogebs,  Wayville,  N.  Y 

A  Fine  Specimen  of  Chester  White  Boar 

17  mos.  old ;  not  registered;  about  375  lbs.;  seen  little  ser¬ 
vice.  $50.  Jurgen  Johannscn,  Totlcnvill.,  N.  Y.  City 

Chester  White  and  O.I.C.’s 

Address  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIS,  R.3.  NEWVILLE.  PA- 


Bconorri 
Produciioix? 
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A  Guernsey  cow  is  the  world’s  champion  quality  milk  pro¬ 
ducer.  Her  milk  and  cream  have  received  the  highest  score 
lever  awarded  at.  the  world’s  highest  court,  for  dairy  pro 
duets.  She  has  also  won  the  Globe  cup  for  being  the 
“Highest  quality  cow  any  breed,  cow  and  her  product  con¬ 
sidered.”  Send  for  our  free  literature  today. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  23  .  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  bead  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


it 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  4 Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "ME  PLUS  ULTRA.”  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  Lilt  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonititutlon. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  Foft  SAIJE 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  lie  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W(WA  dairy  FARMS,  22  S.  33d  St..  Phlla.,  Pa. 


BRABANT  FAR  Wl,  Kingston.  N.Y- 

offers  several  registered  Gl  I’.ltNSEYS  For  Sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


Guernsey  Bull  m^1 SIS 

blood.  Paid  11,700,  Hope  sale;  sell  half  price  or  trade 
for  feeders  Offering  my  200-acre  farm  also.  Refer¬ 
ences.  3.  M.  WATKINS,  Oxford  Valley,  Btieka  Co  ,  Pa. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  two  to  six  months  old.  Also  two  young 
bulls  ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  U. 
Dorns  from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd. 
Prices  from  SI50.#2S0.  Write  for  extended 
pedigrees.  I*.  K.]STA  PLE8,  Mgr.,  East  llollUton,  Matt. 


FORESTDALE  FARMS 

Bulls  and  heifers,  2  to  18  mos.  A  few  A.  R. 
Matrons.  May  Hose  breeding.  Herd  Fe¬ 
deral  tested.  Nothing  under  $250, 

RICHARD  D.  DeFOREST,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Guernseys  NOW 

Prices  low,  quality  high  and  satisfaction 
E'laninteed.  Herd  100%  clean  first  federal  test. 

Triple  Oaks  Farm  offer  a  few  choice  bull 
calves  from  A  It.  dams  or  on  test  sired  by  a 
grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Prices  S100— S250 
A  few  A.  R.  cows  of  high  quality  offered. 

One  untested  cow  for  #360  from  A.  R.  sire. 
LEWIS  A.  TOAN,  -  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


'W- ALDOH.P  Farms 

Will  Sell  grown  Aug.  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

for  S50.  Dam  on  A.  K.  test.  Bull  calves  from  A  1! 
cowsat  reasonable  prices  from  a  Federal  tested  herd 

Healthy.  W.  It.  PAYTON,  Mgr.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y- 


FOB  SALE 


Purebred  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

2  to  6  months,  old  from  A.  It.  Danis.  Also  fine 
Herd  Bull,|Floras  Prince  of  lielmontllCOfd.son  of 
Flora  4  of  the  Fountain  31C32  A.  K.  705.79  lb.  fat. 


BELMONT 
PERRYSBURG.  OHIO 


FARM 

H.  A.  Byington,  Mgr. 


1 


Fnr  QjiIa  •  R*flj*tered  Male  Cuornsoys  one  1- 

i  ui  vfliv  ■  week  old,  $  O.  Two  soon  ready  lor 
service,  $100  each.  Crated  and  transferred.  Popular 
strain,  fine  individuals.  M.  F.  Ford,  Elba,  N.  Y 


k 

a 

* 

II 


JERSEYS 

|  .*.  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

HAMILTON  irDCFVC 
FARM  cl  LK9b  I  9 

"mf  ‘Si  Airedale  Dog 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

JLJL  o 

H*®*®  Moat  Wonderful  Dog  on  Earth 

Great  watch,  stock,  rat  and  hunting  dog.  Doe* 
Any  thing  any  dog  can  do— and  does  it  better. 
1  horoughbred  pedigreed  puppie*  at  farmers'  prices. 
Descriptive  circulars  free. 

R.  N.  SPRAGUE,  Maywood,  Illinois 

Drightside  FarmC 

D  QUALITY  JERSEYS  J 

For  Sale-Airedale  Puppies 

Both  sex;  $25  and  $15  each.  Closely  related  to Ch- 
Kootenai  Chinook,  ch.  Red  Raven  and  Ch.  King  Oorang 

SPRING  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS.  F.  H.  Foot.,  Prop.,  Jofleroon.  N.  Y. 

We  Now  Have  Ten  Fine  Heifers  F#r  Sale 

l)o  not  purchase  before  you  learn  our  price* 
and  value  to  be  expected  from  your  investment. 
Address 

R.  E.  MOSHER.  AURORA  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  redigV eld/iteriate^ed  Scotch  Col  lie  Pups 

with  brain*.  Natural,  eager  workers.  Bor  n  heelers  on 
cattle,  diaries  Ken-beck,  Vankleek  lllll,  Ontario 

German  Shepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs  Poland^  CNffria 

Holstein  bulls,  (ioodyoung Cockerel*.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  VY.  B.  YYATSON,  Box  1745.  Oakland,  lawa 

For  Sale— Reg.  Jersey  Cows  j T  “  eAr 

GKO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.Y. 

AYRSHIRES  .*.  | 

sale  Crossbred  Bloodhound  and  Foxhound  Pups 

born  hunters  ;  make  best  fox,  coon,  lynx  and  bear  dogs  : 
quick  starters,  loud,  steady  tonguers,  true  trailers  ;  all 
day  stayers.  C  harles  Keaabeck,  Vanki«<*k  Hill,  Ontario 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

For  Sale-Good  Watch  Dog  5? 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let,  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

AirpHalp  Pun*  Sio  $15 — $20 — $25 

Alieudie  rups  COHASSET  KENNELS,  D»ni*lson,  Conn. 

formic  Either  color.  I-arge  or  small.  Instruction  book 
roll  CIO  free.  LEVI  EARNS  WORTH,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

Rugged  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

FOX  HOUND  PUPS 

Walker’s  Pedigreed,  registered  stock.  Stayers  and  fast 
McNERNEY,  Legrangeville,  New  York 

j  HORSES 

WAWTCnf  Several  high-grade  AYRSHIRE'S 
yYAIIIEiU:  or  JERSEY  COWS.  Subject  to 
Tuberculin  test.  State  price 

EDWARD  CHAPMAN  AND  SONS,  ELLIO iTVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

Shetland  Poni es &55"Sii.«8h, 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8. 

Registered  Ayrshires  For  Sale 

6  co\ys  2  to  6  yrs.  old.  Also  heifer  calves.  Farmers’  Prices. 

JOHN  A.  DOKKIVIUS  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

GOATS 

MILK  GOAT  BUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers. 
Pure  Toggenburg,  $40  and  up.  Grades,  $15  to  $30. 
S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 

SHEEP 

Mill/  flrtolo  Grade  Toggenburg  does,  all  ages.  Two-year 
Inlla  UUaUS  old  %  Toggenburg  Buck.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  A.  Lee  Harrison,  Route  No.  1,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

1  ONGEST  WOOL  SHEEP  KNOWN.  Scotch  Hilanders.  Fan- 
la  cy  imported  stock.  Write  F.  BUSHNELL,  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Goats  For  Solo  JSPi&SSS 

Good  milk  stock.  R.  S.  HOLLAND,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  south^owWw8;*  “nd 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 

$75  Buy  Bred  Swiss  Goats 

S.  J.  SHARPLES,  Norristown,  Pa.  r.  D.  5 

Cnr0a|0  Re*.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  HAMS  and 
rui  Odlu  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  FA  KM,  Fnrohaoe,  N.  Y. 

|\A  O  1  A  c  C  C*  C  Richest  Feed  Lowest  CoS 
IVI  LHOO  Write  For  Special  Price 

MEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY.  30  Chvrcli  SL.  New  York  City 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes 
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There  never  was  a  time  when  good  fertilizers,  with 
any  kind  of  a  fair  chance,  didn’t  pay  for  themselves 
and  leave  a  profit  besides.  And  especially  now  good 
fertilizers  extend  a  helping  hand  toward  off-setting 
declining  prices  by  increasing  yields. 

Furthermore,  by  increasing  the  number  of  bushels 
per  acre  good  fertilizers  cut  down  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  They  produce  and  they  save — they  earn  at  both 
ends.  They  are  an  investment  in  crop  insurance! 

A  AC  Fertilizers,  under  whatever  brand  you  may 
know  them,  are  good  fertilizers.  Their  formulas  rep¬ 
resent  years  of  indefatigable  study  of  soils,  plant  life 
and  plant  foods.  In  co-operation  with  practical  farmers, 
our  chemists  and  agronomists  are  continually  making 
field  tests  in  various  sections.  Let  them  suggest  the 
fertilizers  which  will  grow  the  largest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  crops  on  your  soil. 


Consult  us  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  crops  and 
soil  fertility.  When  writing  ask  for  booklet  on  “ How 
to  Get  the  Most  out  of  Fertilizers.  ”  It’s  free. 

If  there  isn’t  an  A  A  C  agent  near  you, 
we  want  one.  Write  for  the  agency. 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Address  nearest  office 


Atlanta  Boston 
Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
Ch  arleston 
Columbia 
Detroit 


Jacksonville 
Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 
New  York 


Philadelphia 
Rutland,  Vt. 

St.  Louis 
Savannah.  Etc. 


A’A’  C 

“ A  A  Quality ” 

FERTILIZERS 


HEAVE?,, 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ _ _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  trive  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  case9.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDr  CO..  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Farm  or  City  Property  Wanted 

for  Hi  3-yr.-olii  Registered  Holstein  heifers  and  9 
Registered  Chestei  White  Brood  sows,  2  yrs.  old. 

$5,000.  Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Oraiioe  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  AND  homes  in  Delaware  where  the  climate  is  pleas¬ 
ant.  the  lands  productive  aiul  prices  reasonable.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  STATE  BOARD  OE  AGRICULTURE.  Dover,  Oelowire 


PPIWTIMf  2(H)  letterheads  and  Knvs.  with  name  and  ad- 
Itlll  1  Mu  dress,  delivered,  for  S2.  Write  for  sample. 

MILLER  PRINT  SHOP,  P.  O  Box  2854,  PHILA  .  PA. 


New  York  State  FARMS  TOWoTl*? 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  n  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  yon.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them  MANOEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Dept.  I.  Olein,  N  T. 


Quick,  Easy  Work 
With  Hercules 

Horse  or  Hand  Power  Machines 

Get  our  special  introduc¬ 
tory  price  on  Hercules  Horse 
Power  and  new  “One-Man'’ 
Hand  Power  Mashines. 
Fastest  stump  pullers  in 
the  world.  Easiest  to 
operate — durable. 

'Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
^>6071  29th  SL,  Centerville*  la. ,  j 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 


SOLVED 


Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenu.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co., Morristown, Tenn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used— just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve.  _ __ 


A  Farm  Owner  Talks  Back 

There  have  been  many  articles  in  the 
recent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  finding 
fault  with  farm  owners  in  their  attitude 
toward  farm  labor.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  many  employers  who  are  overbearing, 
stingy,  selfish  and  unappreciative.  In 
fairness,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
other  side  of  the  question  should  also  be 
presented  to  your  readers. 

First  there  is  the  hired  man  who  when 
sent  out  to  work  alone  sits  down  beneath 
a  tree  and  waits  for  the  dinner  horn  ;  the 
man  who  thinks  it  a  great  joke  on  his 
employer  to  break  up  all  the  tools  he 
can  in  the  course  of  his  work  ;  the  man 
who  can  when  given  a  decent  pleasant 
room  come  in  and  lie  on  the  bed  with 
his  hoots  on  just  after  eomiug  through  the 
barnyard.  Another  one  brags  to  all  the 
neighbors  how  much  smarter  he  is  than 


A  Despondent  Hill  Farmer 

Before  this  interesting  discussion  of 
hill  versus  valley  farm  is  closed  I  wish 
to  state  our  experience.  Our  one  great 
aim  and  hope  in  life  was  for  a  home  of 
our  own.  Not  having  enough  cash  for 
payment  on  a  valley  farm,  we  bought  a 
rundown  125  acres  on  the  hill,  put  all 
we  had  in  payment  down,  went  in  debt 
for  stock,  team  and  tools.  That  was 
eight  years  ago;  Then  there  was  a  cheese 
factory  near.  There  was  then  a  sale  for 
what  colts  we  could  raise.  But  we  had 
no  sooner  bought  the  farm  than  the  milk 
company  bought  cheese  factory  ;  then  we 
must  draw  our  milk  to  valley  and  then 
pay  as  much  for  hauling  to  condensery 
as  valley  farmers  had  to  pay.  * 

To  cool  milk  and  haul  to  wagon  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  he  up  before  four  o’clock 
(three  by  daylight  saviug)  :  to  put  up 
Ice.  which  had  to  be  hauled  a  loug  dis¬ 
tance  uphill.  Well,  we  had  to  quit  dairy, 
also  raising  colts,  as  there  is  no  sale  for 
them,  not  even  draft  colts,  since  autos 
and  tractors  are  the  rage. 

Now  when  we  have  a  nice  Hock  of  sheep 


The  picture  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Stella 
M.  Peterson  of  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 
It  shows  her  two  young  farmers,  her 
sou.  10  years  old.  and  the  colt.  10  months 
old.  That  is  certainly  a  good  team  for 
any  farm,  and  we  wish  there  were  more 
siidi  teams  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
Youth  must  he  held  on  the  land.  If  we 


tin-  boss,  and  how  the  old  farm  would  go 
to  the  bow-wows  if  he  left.  Another  one 
must  have  a  vacation  just  when  the  work 
is  unusually  pressing,  and  tliiuks  at  least 
one  holiday  a  week  should  he  allowed  with 
full  pay. 

Then  there  is  the  hired  man’s  wife,  who 
insists  on  having  every  convenience  and 
luxury  for  herself  and  children,  that  the 
family  of  the  owner  enjoy.  When  her 
husband’s  salary  falls  short  of  supplying 
them  there  is  a  “tantrum”  and  trouble 
all  around.  The  fact  that  the  owner 
carries  all  the  responsibility  and  has  from 
$5,000  to  $15,000  invested  in  addition  to 
putting  in  his  time,  means  nothing  in  her 
young  life. 

A  man  would  uot  think  of  taking  his 
children  with  him  to  work  iu  a  factory 
and  look  after  them  all  day.  Yet  some 
farm  help  think  they  are  entitled  to  take 
their  children  with  them  and  stop  aud 
put  them  on  or  take  them  off  a  wagon 
a  dozen  times  a  day,  or  make  a  whistle, 
or  amuse  them  some  other  way.  Is  it  any 
wonder  the  owner  next  time  would  try  to 
get  a  family  without  children? 

A  certain  farmer  wont  to  get  a  man 
to  work  for  him  aud  live  iu  his  tenement. 
While  he  was  there  one  of  the  children 
was  amusing  himself  with  a  hammer.  He 
divided  his  attention  impartially  between 
legs  of  furniture  aud  the  walls  of  the 
room,  both  of  which  showed  much  pre¬ 
vious  playing.  Needless  to  say  he  did  not 
hire  the  man.  who  probably  put  him 
down  as  a  hard-hearted  old  rascal  op¬ 
posed  to  children. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  cases  is  the 
result  of  imagination,  hut  are  all  from 
personal  experience  of  the  writer.  I  do 
not  say  that  all  help,  or  even  the  major¬ 
ity.  are  like  these  examples,  but  they  are 
fully  as  plenty  as  the  kind  of  employers 
who  have  been  so  badly  torn  to  pieces 
in  recent  articles.  They  also  make  a  lot 
of  trouble  for  the  really  desirable  class 
of  hired  men.  If  you  do  uot  believe  this, 
take  uotice  of  some  really  desirable  job 
that  you  know  iu  your  section.  Then  see 
how  ioug  it  is  before  some  mau  gets  both 
feet  in  the  trough  and  spoils  the  job.^uot 
onlv  for  himself,  hut  for  his  immediate 
successors.  kennetii  n.  atwood. 

Vermont.. 


do  not  have  a  change  soon  many  routers 
of  the  rural  districts  will  he  inhabited  by 
middle-aged  and  elderly  people  entirely. 
That  is  not  right,  aud  we  all  know  it. 
The  country  is  the  place  to  breed  aud  raise 
fine  meu  and  women,  but  it  should  also 
he  the  best  place  for  them  to  stay  and 
work. 


started  we  fiud  their  products  unsalable. 
It  is  a  costly,  hard  proposition  to  haul 
lime  and  fertilizer  to  a  hill  farm,  hut  if 
this  run-out  land  isn't  limed  it  will  not 
grow  clover. 

Hired  help  high,  and  uot  to  be  had  at 
any  price,  aud  my  husband’s  health  being 
poor,  has  compelled  me  to  do  all  kinds 
of  outdoor  work,  driving  all  kinds  of  farm 
machinery,  loading  hay  and  grain,  sawing 
wood,  etc. ;  have  often  nailed  shoes  on 
the  horses,  filed  and  set  crosscut  saw.  As 
children  kept  coming  until  there  are  six. 

I  had  to  be  nurse,  cook,  milkmaid,  home 
barber,  seamstress,  washwoman,  often 
working  at  housework  at  night.  Children 
have  all  helped,  little  ones  with  their 
small  pails  picking  up  potatoes  or  drop¬ 
ping  seed  at  planting  time,  picking  ber¬ 
ries,  helping  bunch  hay  and  doing  chores. 
Now  I  fiud  myself  broken  down  iu  health 
under  40.  but  I  would  uot  complain  if  our 
home  was  free  from  that  awful  mortgage. 

I  know  when  we  were  sick  it  cost  $5  a 
trip  more  for  a  doctor  than  the  valley 
folk  had  to  pay.  I  know  that  mowing 
machine  guards  and  knives,  harrow  teeth, 
plow  points,  cultivators,  horseshoes,  buggy 
aud  wagon  wheels,  as  well  as  a  person’s 
shoes,  wear  out  twice  as  fast  on  this 
stony  hill  land  as  on  valley  land.  I  know 
that  children  require  twice  as  much  foot¬ 
wear  over  stony,  muddy  or  deep-drifted 
roads  to  school,  aud  I  know  it  takes  more 
than  twice  as  much  fuel  to  warm  a  house 
that  is  exposed  to  cold  winds  where  it  is 
all  of  20  degrees  colder  when  the  wind 
blows  than  in  the  valley. 

As  for  trespassers,  how  about  the 
scores  of  auto  loads  that  come,  some  of 
them  20  or  30  miles  in  Summer,  to  pick- 
huckleberries  or  gather  nuts  or  hunt? 
Many  of  them  will  drive  their  cars  right 
through  a  field  of  hay,  or  park  their  cars 
in  a  field  of  oats,  aud  they  will  say: 
“How  do  you  ever  live  in  such  a  lonesome 
place?”  Will  the  hill  farm  be  aban¬ 
doned?  What  better  evidence  do  we  need 
that  they  will  than  that  there  are  13  va¬ 
cant  homes  on  this  hill,  some  with  build¬ 
ings  torn  or  burned  or  rotting  down,  never 
to  be  occupied  again?  The  few  that  are 
left  are  anxious  to  sell  if  anyone  would 
buy.  and  I  have  traveled  over  other  hills 
where  conditions  were  the  same. 

We  will  hold  on  a  little  longer,  as  we 
cannot  pull  stakes  and  buy  in  the  valley 
when  all  we  have  is  tied  here  :  but  later 
one,  when  the  last  “hanger-on”  has  quit, 
the  hill  farm  will  then  he  abandoned. 

Allegheny  Co..  N.  Y.  c.  E.  G.  - 
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FARMER- AGENTS  WANTED 

to  represent  reputable  Molasses  concern.  Must  be 
familiar  with  use  of  stock  molasses.  Liberal  Com¬ 
missions  to  responsible  parties.  Those  with  autos 
preferred.  Apply  NATIONAL  MOLASSES 
CORP.,  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


St.  John’s  Riverside  Hospital,  Y™\tri 

offers  exceptional  facilities  for  young  women  who 
wish  to  enter  the  profession  of  nursing— course  two 
and  one-half  years.  One  year  of  high  school  or  its 
equivalent  is  required  for  admission.  Apply 

DIRECTRESS  OF  NURSES,  St.  John’s  Riverside  Hospital,  Yonkers,  N.Y 


For  Sale-Dairy,  Fruit,  Poultry  and  Boarding  House 

Torino  'n  t*1P  Catskills.  Any  size  at  the  right  price. 

■  8!  913  HENRY  RAUCH,  304  Hillside  Ave..  Jamaica.  I..  1.,  Ji.  V. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  167. 


WANTED — Farm:  near  markets;  cheap:  descrip 
tion;  price.  TYLER,  685  Fulton  Street. 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


A  GRAND  opportunity  for  the  right  man — We  | 
will  lease  by  the  year  a  well-equipped  dairy  I 
in  New  Jersey,  with  or  without  cows;  stable 
can  accommodate  50  head:  milk  house  and  other 
buildings;  also  dwelling  liotise;  owner  will  buy 
all  milk  produced:  apply  at  once.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8289.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY,  fruit  farm,  near  Asbnry  Park: 

seven-room  house:  outbuildings;  good  condi¬ 
tion:  S3. 500.  MULLER.  Box  110,  Route  1. 
Belmar,  N.  J. 


200-ACRF,  FARM— 25  miles  east  of  Philadelphia. 

near  Lincoln  Highway,  0  miles  from  Trenton, 
2  to  main  line  station;  fine  stone  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  water  pressure  system,  heater,  fire 
places,  tiled  bath;  6-room  bungalow,  bath:  good 
farmhouse:  large  barns,  new  silo,  large  bog 
house,  lightning  rods:  10  acres  of  meadow,  10 
in  valuable  timber,  2  in  fruit:  land  nearly  level 
and  worked  with  tractor;  excellent  loamy  soil 
for  Alfalfa,  corn,  potatoes,  grain,  bay  and  fruit; 
most  of  it  limed  and  manured;  buildings  cannot 
be  replaced  under  S40.000:  price  $150  an  acre, 
or  actual  value  of  land  without  buildings:  will 
sell  stock  and  complete  equipment  of  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery  very  reasonable;  good  rea¬ 
son  for  selling:  hank  references  and  photographs 
of  Maple  Crest  Farm.  J.  M.  WATKINS,  owner. 
Oxford  Valley.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey  farm;  150  acres; 

truck,  general  farming,  dairy;  good  buildings. 
ADVERTISER  8302.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— South  Jersey  farm;  235  acres; 

grain,  dairy,  truck,  timber,  fruit  trees,  oil 
lease:  on  main  road  to  Fortescue  Beach;  fishing 
and  hunting  resort:  two  good  houses,  outbuild¬ 
ings.  stock  and  machinery;  M.  B.  WEKERI.E. 
703  N.  2nd  Street.  Millville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent  with  privilege  to  buy,  50  to 
100  acre  farm,  suitable  buildings  for  poultry 
or  stock:  near  railroad:  state  price  and  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  8309,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CALCITE  BRAND  K 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


OVER  99%  PUREST 


MANY  a  farm  that  had  been 

going  back  because  of  acid 
soil  is  worth  more  today  than  it 
was  five  years  ago,  owing  to  the 
increased  productiveness  brought 
about  by  the  regular  application 
to  its  soil  of 

Michigan  Pulverized  Limestone 

Send  for  our  booklet  4 ‘Liming  the  Soil” 

Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Agricultural  Limestone  Mill  in  the  country . 

Capacity  1800  tons  per  day. 


TWELVE  ACRES— Otsego  County.  New  York; 

large  house,  barn,  well,  brook,  productive 
land;  1,500  feet  elevation;  mail,  telephone;  price 
$1,200;  more  land  adjoining,  $30  acre.  BOX 
67,  Dunellen,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Or  will  lease  to  responsible  experi¬ 
enced  party,  50  acre  poultry  and  grain  farm; 
in  nice  village;  Vt  mile  to  station;  telephone 
and  electricity  available;  equipped,  including 
6.000  egg  incubator;  gross  sales  last  year  over 
$10,000:  excellent  markets;  established  baby 
chick  business;  good  house;  large  barns;  will  sell 
bare  place  or  with  equipment  to  suit.  HARRY 
SNYDER.  Oottekill,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  lease,  or  will  purchase  on  easy 
terms.  50  to  100  acres,  with  buildings,  in 
mountain  district,  either  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Massachusetts:  need  not  be  much  till¬ 
able.  Imt  must  have  good  water  supply  and  be 
located  on  or  near  small  lake  or  river.  Write, 
giving  particulars,  with  distance  from  stores 
and  R.  It..  FAIRLIGHT  ORCHARDS,  Box  R. 
Little  Falls.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Rent  or  buy,  small  farm,  suitable 
for  poultry:  good  house;  Westchester  pre¬ 
ferred;  reasonable.  BOX  12,  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


EXTRACTED  CLOVER  HONEY,  f.  o.  b.  our 
station.  60-lb.  can,  $12.75;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.40. 
Buckwheat.  60-lb.  can.  $10;  10-lb.  pall.  $2.25. 
Delivered  in  3d  postal  zone — Clover,  10  lbs.. 
$2.75:  buckwheat.  10  lbs.,  $2.60;  5  lbs.  of  either. 
$1.50.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX.  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


APPLES  FOR  SALE— 2.000  barrels  famous  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  apples  in  bushel  hampers, 
1 14-bushel  boxes  or  barrels;  graded  to  suit;  in 
Rny  quantity:  would  deliver  in  truck  load  lots. 
V.  B.  DEMAREST,  Rhinebeek,  N.  Y. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers!  healthful 
and  delicious:  SI  per  pound:  monev  with  or¬ 
der.  "EXDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  white  rice  corn,  year  old,  shelled.  25 
lbs.,  prepaid  parcel  post  to  fifth  zone,  $3.00: 
bag  lots,  special  low  price  to  trade.  W.  HAL¬ 
BERT.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Candee  incubator  sections, 
nearly  new.  J.  M.  CARROLL,  Lewiston,  Me. 


CANDEE  INCUBATOR.  4,200  capacity,  for  sale; 

In  good  condition,  well  crated,  f.  o.  b.,  $400. 
BOX  113.  Petersburg.  Va. 


WANTED— Cvphers  incubators,  LESLIE  MOORE, 
Ellenville.  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  dairy  hay.  clover  and  Timothy 
mixed,  about  equal  parts  of  each,  at  $23.50 
per  ton.  f.  o.  b.  here:  also  a  car  of  almost  pure 
Timothy.  R.  C.  MACKLEY,  Brogueville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — New  and  used  bee  supplies;  one  to 
50  colonies  bees.  CHARLES  SCHILKE,  Mata- 
wan.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Throe  cars  of  good  Timothy  ha'’.  2 
cars  of  Alfalfa;  also  car  of  mangels  or  >>eets; 
•tate  lowest  price  f.  o.  b.  oars.  THOMAS 
J.  McDERMOTT,  Belleville,  N.  J. 

"  — - - -  I 

FOR  SALE— Candee  mammoth  incubator:  ca¬ 
pacity,  1.800  eggs;  $75;  Candee  hot  water 
brooding  system.  26  hovers.  No.  10  stove. 
$175.00:  $200.00  takes  them  both.  W.  I. 

HEWITT,  Olean.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  390-egg  Prairie  State  incuba¬ 
tors:  sand  trays;  $25  each:  six  three-tray,  390- 
egg  old-style  Prairie  State  inqubators,  $15  each; 
all  machines  in  good  working  ordpr.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


HAY  FOR  SALE — Timothy,  Timothy  and  clover. 

also  clover  and  Alfalfa.  A.  O.  CHAPIN, 
Sharon  Springs.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 50  tons  of  Timothy  hay,  cut  in  first 
blow:  cured  right;  $25  ton.  f .  ‘  o.  b.  GUY 
HARRIS,  Milan.  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Disease-free  bees,  beehives,  supers, 
tops  and  bottoms.  What  have  you?  LLOYD 
W.  SMITH,  Madison,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 3  h.  p.  latest  Thermoil  kerosene 
engine,  used  about  one  month;  like  new;  regu 
lar  price,  $200;  will  take  $1201  starts  and  runs 
on  kerosene.  RIVERSIDE  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — De  Lavel  cream  separator.  No.  10  or 
12:  must  be  In  first-class  condition.  C.  R. 
MEAD,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


BUTTERNUTS,  $2  per  bn;  hickory  nuts.  $5  per 
bu.:  f'.  o.  b.  Rupert.  Vt.;  remit  with  order. 
JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


WANTED — Cyphers  incubator,  390-egg.  THOS. 
CAHILL,  East  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Candee  3,000-egg  incubator,  with 
hot  water  heater;  perfect  condition;  price 
$250.  EVERGREEN  FARM.  Chappaqna,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  3,0OO-ogg  Candee  incubator; 

A  No.  1  condition;  price  $250.  J.  A.  SHAW, 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cyphers  or  Model  incubator.  390-egg 
capacity.  JOHN  W.  ANGELL,  East  Setauket, 
N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  hams,  bacon,  shoulders  and  smoked 
sausage  from  young  hogs  fed  on  peanuts, 
sweet  potatoes,  acorns  and  corn;  cured  in  real 
old  Virginia  way;  one  hundred  pound  lots  at 
wholesale  prices.  CHEROKEE  FARMS,  Monti- 
eello.  Fla. 


SAUSAGE,  Homemade,  for  sale — 30c  lb.,  de¬ 
livered  parcel  post.  ALLEN  MORTON,  Asb- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


KING  oranges,  grapefruit,  oranges,  tangerines, 
tangelos,  17  lbs.,  post  paid  anywhere,  $3.00; 
kumqtiats,  5  lbs.  post  paid,  $1.50:  by  express 
collect  standard  boxes  King  oranges,  tangerines, 
tangelos,  $6.50;  grapefruit,  $3.00;  oranges,  $4.50; 
mixed  (’4  grapefruit),  $5.00;  half  boxes.  $2.75; 
guava  jelly  and  cheese,  14  lbs.,  40c;  samples, 
25c;  mixed  candied  fruits,  1  lb..  $1.00,  post¬ 
paid.  GEO.  W.  KOSEL,  Grower  Redland,  Fla. 


WANTED — 240-egg  incubators.  W.  JANDA, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mangel  beets;  quote  price  f.  o.  b. 
your  station.  BOX  373.  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  *1  •”>()• 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


sixty  years  Bradley’s 
C/  Fertilizers  have  helped  to 
pull  thousands  of  farmers  over 
“slump”  periods  and  to  bring 
them  out  on  the  profit  end  in 
the  long  run. 

Plant  as  usual — use  Bradley’s 
Fertilizers  as  usual — get  good 
crops  this  year  and  be  ready 
when  the  upward  turn  comes. 

Don ’t  put  off  ordering  your  Fertilizers. 

See  your  Bradley  agent  now.  If  there 
is  none  near  you,  write  for  the  agency 
yourself 


Bradle; 


^VekV 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  St.,  Boston.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Baltimore  Buffalo  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Detroit 
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Santa  Claus  in  an  Engine 

Tbe  Hope  Farm  man  loves  children, 
and  lias  written  many  beautiful  and  ten¬ 
der  things  about  them,  so  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  interested  in  tbe  clipping  1  en¬ 
close,  taken  from  the  Decatur,  Ill.,  Dmlj/ 
Review  of  December  25.  •  J.  c.  N. 

Blue  Mound,  Ill. 

“Santa  Claus  chartered  an  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  crack  passenger  train  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  and  brought  the  train  to  a  rumbling 
stop  at  a  farmhouse,  near  the  Illinois 
Central  tracks,  south  of  Effingham,  as 
Illinois  Central  trainmen  the  division 
over  realized  that  they  were  taking  tin- 
spirit  of  Christmas  into  a  home  which 
Santa  Claus  and  bis  co-workers  had  neg¬ 
lected  for  more  than  six  years. 

“When  No.  1.  southbound  passenger 
train,  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  apparently 
in  the  middle  of  a  cornfield,  with  only  a 
lonely  house  in  view,  a  precedent  was  set 
by  Illinois  Central  officials  and  employees, 
and  there  came  to  light  a  Christmas  story 
of  truth,  but  as  strange  as  fiction,  and 
for  that  reason  the  period  of  time  must 
start  back  IS  years  ago. 

“One  cold  night  18  years  ago  a  man 
and  woman  traveling  in  a  covered  wagon 
stopped  at  the  home  of  John  Sprouse  and 
his  wife,  near  the  village  of  I.aClede. 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  tin-  Illinois 
Central  right#  of  way.  The  couple  re¬ 
quested  that  they  be  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  the  night.  That  night  a  child 
was-  born  to  the  visitors.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sprouse,  childless,  convinced  the  couple 
that  the  child  should  be  given  a  better 
home  than  they  were  able  to  provide  with 
their  covered  wagon,  and  as  a  result  the 
child — a  girl — was  adopted  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sprouse. 

“During  the  ensuing  12  years  the 
Sprouses,  proud  of  their  ward,  and  she 
equally  fond  of  her  home,  gave  the  girl 
all  within  their  power,  and  she  developed 
into  a  sweet  little  country  miss. 

“But  a  few  days  after  her  twelfth 
birthday  anniversary  sin-  was  stricken 
with  infantile  paralysis.  Coincident  with 
tliis  illness  reverses  came  upon  the 
Sprouses,  and  their  lot  was  difficult. 

“The  girl  became  an  invalid.  ITer  con¬ 
dition  was  such  that  she  could  not  be 
moved.,  and  she  was  placed  on  a  cot  near 
a  window,  and  the  only  view  of  the  world 
she  has  had  for  six  years  has  been 
through  that  window. 

“For  six  years  the  girl  has  never  moved 
from  the  c-ot.  Her  foster  parents  were 
unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  medical 
service  necessary  to  aid  her.  They  could 
only  dream  of  a’  wheel  chair,  and  the  girl 
devoted  her  time  to  development  of  her 
writing  ability,  until  at  present  she  is 
considered  an  artist.  But  drawing  pic¬ 
tures  and  printing  words  is  monotonous. 
And  then  began  a  queer  romance. 

“Trainmen  whisking  by  the  Sprouse 
farmhouse  on  their  freight  and  passenger 
trains  frequently  noted  a  small  hand  wav¬ 
ing  at  them  from  a  window  of  the  farm¬ 
house.  And  they  waved  back. 

“Within  a  few  months  there  was  not 
one  Illinois  Central  train  that  did  not 
produce  a  waving  hand  as  it  flashed  by 
the  window.  There  is  not  a  trainman  on 
the  Illinois  division  who  has  not  at  one 
time  or  other  waved  at  the  little  arm  and 
hand  in  the  window. 

“This  waving  became  a  fixed  habit,  and 
trainmen  wondered  who  was  responsible, 
and  they,  through  friends, _  investigated 
and  found  out  it  was  the  stricken  adopted 
daughter  of  the  Sprouse  family. 

“Even  at  night,  with  the  aid  of  a 
match,  the  girl  has  signaled  all  the  Tegu¬ 
lar  trains,  and  has  always  rdbeived  a 
l-eplv  to  her  signal. 

“Then  Christmas  drew  near.  From  her 
cot  the  girl  composed  pretty  poems  and 
made  gaily  decorated  Christmas  cards, 
which  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  distinguish  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  the  manufactured 
ones.  One  of  her  poems  dealt  with  a 
girl  lying  on  a  cot.  waving  lighted  matches 
at  trainmen  as  their  -trains  passed  in  the 
night.  _T  „  ,  . 

“And  Friday  came,  and  as  No.  1  whis¬ 
tled  for  the  town  of  LaClede,  the  invalid 
prepared  to  wave  her  hand«as  usual.  Her 
foster  father,  now  almost  -blind,  and  her 
foster  mother,  slowly  recovering  from  a 
severe  fall,  sat  at  the  heating  stove,  won¬ 
dering  if  everyone’s  Christmas  was  to  be 
the  same  as  their  daughter’s  and  their 
own. 

“Old  No.  1,  which  daily  for  six  years 
had  passed  the  Sprouse  -home,  leaving  a 
roar,  a  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke  and  steam 
in  its  wake,  came  to  a  halt,  directly  oppo¬ 
site  the  invalid’s  window. 

“A  delegation  of  Illionis  Central  em¬ 
ployes,  trainmen,  jumped  from  the  bag¬ 
gage  car.  Then  Santa  (  laus  unloaded 
his  consignment  to  the  farmhouse. 

“A  big.  bright,  comfortable  wheel  chair 
— a  warm,  woolly  and  beautiful  bathrobe 
— a  gay  big  Indian  blanket  with  all  its 
colors — a  wonderful  pair  of  house  slip- 
ppi-s— and  a  purse  with  cash  rolled  out  of 
the  car,  and  No.  1  departed,  as  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  trainmen  conveyed  to  the  little 
invalid  the  greatest  Christmas  of  her  life, 
of  the  life  of  her  parents,  and  of  the  lives 
of  the  trainmen. 

“And  then  came  No.  2.  northbound  pas¬ 
senger  train  And  it  stopped,  and  there 
was  another  delegation.  This  one  was 
from  the  trainmen  at  Centralia,  and  they 
carried  other  things. 

“As  Christmas  Eve  approached  every 


trainman  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and 
every  employe  from  the  office  boys  to  the 
superintendents,  smiled  a  smile  of  abso¬ 
lute  content,  as  they  thought  of  the  girl 
whose  arm  will  hereafter  be  waved  from 
a  wheel  chair. 

“Besides  the  gifts  a  message  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  her  that  she  is  to  be  given  surgical 
attention.”’ 


Breeding  Canary  Birds 

T  have  male  and  female  canary  birds 
that  I  would  like  to  mate.  Can  you  tell 
me  which  month  is  best  to  put  theuw  in 
the  breeding  cage,  and  what  to  feed  the 
young  birds?  A.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

I  am  glad  to  note  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  breeding  of  these  delightful  little 
birds.  I  wish  every  lonely  farm  woman 
had  a  cheerful  golden  singer  to  add  to 
Winter  joy.  Probably  this  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  is  due  to  two  causes,  the  scarcity 
of  birds  produced  by  war  times,  when 
none  were  imported,  and  the  fact  that 
canaries  may  be  easily  raised  at  home. 
That  is.  if  one  loves  birds,  has  a  quiet 
corner  for  them,  and  the  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  needed. 

Breeding  *>tock  should  not  be  too  closely 
related.  Professional  breeders  are  almost 
always  glad  to  exchange  females  with  each 
other  to  avoid  this  danger.  The  _  male 
should  be  vigorous,  and  a  good  singer, 
four  or  five  years  of  age,  to  get  the  best 
results.  The  female  need  not  necessarily  be 
from  such  good  stock,  nor  over  a  year  old. 
What  I  have  said  about  the  male  is  the 
highest  professional  standard.  Amateurs 
raising  a  few  birds  at  home  need  not  be 
so  particular;  in  fact,  their  birds  may 


cannot  move  about.  When  you  are  sure 
no  more  eggs  will  be  laid  replace  all  in 
the  nest.  They  should  hatch  in  14  days. 

Most  males  make  excellent  parents ;  if 
the  male  makes  too  much  noise  during 
incubation  the  female  usually  scolds  him 
into  silence.  If  he  won't  keep  still,  or 
attempts  to  injure  the  young,  he  should 
be  removed  at  once.  Keep  the  breeding 
room  quiet  and  slightly  darkened  (throw 
a  dark  cloth  over  side  of  cage  nearest 
window)  if  the  mother  prefers.  Quiet  at 
this  period  is  imperative.  You  cannot  breed 
without  it.  Change  the  sand  tray  daily  ; 
give  the  necessary  food,  water  and  bath¬ 
ing  facilities,  and  let  your  birds  alone. 

Young  birds  normally  leave  the  nest 
when  20  to  30  days  old.  They  must  stay 
with  their  parents  until  able  to  crack 
seeds  for  themselves.  If  the  female  is 
preparing  for  a  second  brood  the  young 
may  be  placed  in  nursery  cage  so  the 
parents  may  feed  them  between  the  wires. 

The  usual  canary  food  is  canary  seed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  rape,  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  hemp.  Hemp  seed  should 
be  given  as  children  get  candy.  A  bit  of 
apple  or  lettuce  should  be  given  fre¬ 
quently,  though  never  so  much  ^  as  the 
bird  wants.  A  man  of  27  years’  exper¬ 
ience  says  “A  bit  of  lettuce  as  big  as  a 
silver  half  dollar  once  a  week  is  enough 
to  keep  one  bird  in  good  condition.”  Egg 
food  should  be  given  daily  as  soon  as  the 
birds  are  paired ;  but  should  be  used  only 
when  fresh.  Boil  an  egg  half  an  hour, 
chop  fine,  rub  «to  a  paste  with  a  spoon, 
and  mix  with  an  equal  bulk  of  cracker 
crumbs  or  unsalted  bread  crumbs.  Some 
breeders  add  as  much  cayenne  pepper  as 
will  go  on  a  dime,  but  the  Government 
bulletin  does  not  approve  this.  Give  the 
egg  food  'at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
days  when  the  female  is  incubating.  Af¬ 
ter  the  young  batch  the  first  day  they 
may  have  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg. 
Add  bread  crumbs  gradually,  until  the 
third  day  they  are  eating  the  regular  egg 


Autumn  on  a  New  Jersey  Farm 


The  picture  shown  above  was  taken 
in  Flanders,  N.  .T.,  and  shows  an  Autumn 
scene  in  a  cornfield  on  Glenbrook  1-  arm. 
The  two  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  as  shown 
in  this  picture,  are  known  as  “Sunshine” 
and  “Brincess.”  although  we  are  not  told 
which  name  should  be  applied  to  either 
From  their  appearance,  however, 
should  judge  that  either  the  young 
heifer  or  the  farmer’s  girl  might  well  be 
known  as  “Sunshine”  from  their  quality, 


out 

one 


or  “Princess”  from  their  pedigree.  It  is 
a  good  picture,  and  gives  something  of  an 
idea  of  the  way  the  country  rolls  away 
in  that  part  of  New  Jersey.  Some  of 
our  Western  •friends  seem  to  think  that 
New  Jersey  must  be  either  a  swamp 
or  a  dry,  sandy  desert.  The  fact  is 
that  the.  good  old  State  has  thousands 
of  farms  well  entitled  to  the  name,  as 
can  be  found  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific. 


mate  as  the  wild  birds  do.  Only  amateurs 
must  be  sure  the  male  and  female  are  not 
too  closely  related :  brothers  and  sisters 
or  first  cousins  should  not  be  mated. 

The  foregoing  advice  came  from  a  man 
who  had  a  lifetime  experience  raising 
birds  overseas.  The  Government  bulletin 
on  canaries  says :  “Secure  males  that 
are  good  singers,  and  females  from  good 
stock.” 

The  proper  breeding  season  begins  in 
March.  The  birds  may  show  signs  of 
its  approach  as  early  as  January,  but 
owing  to  our  changing  weather  conditions 
it  is  best  to  postpone  activities  until 
March.  When  the  male  sings  his  courting 
song  and  the  female  responds  loudly,  the 
birds  may  be  paired.  Put  them  in  the 
breeding  cage,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
sliding  wire  partition.  When  the  male 
feeds  the  female  through  the  wires,  with¬ 
draw  the  partition.  Tie  an  earthenware 
nest  pan  to  the  side  or  back  of  the  cage, 
midway  between  two  perches  and  an  inch 
above  the  perch  level.  Paste  in  a  lining 
of  felt,  which  can  be  soaked  loose  after¬ 
ward.  When  the  female  begms  carrying 
feathers  in  her  mouth,  give  her  some  nest¬ 
ing  material,  bite  of  string  or  cotton.  If 
she  seems  to  be  serious,  furnish  enough 
for  actual  nest  construction.  Everything 
should  be  clean  and  free  from  dust.  It. 
is  usually  the  female  that  builds  the  neat, 
but  my  Sunny  Jim  produces  a  very  de¬ 
cent  one  by  himself  if  he  can  steal  plenty 
of  string,  and  so  forth. 

The  first  egg  should  be  laid  in  about 
two  weeks;  the  number  may  vary  from 
three  to  six.  Each  tiny  egg  should  be 
lifted  out  in  a  teaspoon  carefully,  and 
placed  in  a  dish  of  fine  common!  so  it 


food,  which  they  must  have  until  they 
are  ready  to  crack  canary  seed  for  them¬ 
selves.  When  the  babies  are  five  days 
old  begin  feeding  bits  of  green  food. 
When  the  young  birds  are  removed  from 
the  cage  do  not  place  them  with  birds 
older  or  stronger.  Watch  them  carefully, 
and  any  one  that  does  not  feed  must  be 
put  -back  with  the  parents  for  a  time. 

Feed  your  birds  wisely,  keep  them  and 
their  abode  surgically  clean,  keep  them 
out  of  draughts,  never  speak  roughly  in 
their  hearing,  and  they  should  live  to  be 
canary  Methuselahs. 

The  best  local  way  of  marketing  young 
birds  seems  to  be  to  run  advertisements 
at  suitable  times  in  the  local  papers. 
Females  here  bring  $1.50;  young  males 
who  begin  to  sing,  $10:  slightly  better 
singers.  $12  to  $15.  By  taking  the  birds 
a  few  at  a  time  to  the  pet  shop  in  Boston 
a  male  will  bring  $20. 

Professional  breeders  keep  a  few  males 
who  are  unusually  good  singers  as 
“teachers”  for  their  young  birds.  A  me¬ 
chanical  instrument  is  sometimes  used  to 
aid.  Sunny  Jim  was  brought  up  on 
snatches  of  Mozart,  played  over  and  over 
on  the  piano.  lie  happens  to  be  an  un¬ 
usual  singer.  epxa  s.  kxapp. 


Vegetarian  Dishes 

Potato  Pie. — -Slice  four  onions  and  add 
to  eight  potatoes  peeled.  Boil  until  ten¬ 
der.  Drain.  Place  in  baking  dish.  Add 
one  teaspoon  of  parsley  chopped,  one-half 
cup  of  tomato  paste,  one  tablespoon  of 
butter,  salt  and  pepper.  Cover  with  pie 
crust  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  about 
one  hour. 

Boston  Boast. — Two  pounds  of  baked 
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beaus,  mashed  fine.  Add  three-quarters  • 
of  a  pound  of  cheese,  grated,  and  about 
one  cup  of  bread  crumbs.  Form  iuto 
roll,  and  bake  in  moderate  oven.  Baste 
occasionally  with  butter  and  hot  water. 

Lentil  Pudding. — Two  teacups  red  len¬ 
tils.  one-fourth  pound  cheese,  a  little  pow¬ 
dered  mace  or  grated  nutmeg,  pepper  to 
taste.  Pick  over  and  wash  the  lentils  and 
boil  in  six  teacups  of  water  till  soft.  Cut 
cheese  small  and  mix  thoroughly  with  the 
lentils  until  the  whole  is  blended.  Add 
the  mace.  Turn  into  a  dish,  scatter  a 
few  bread  crumbs  on  the  top.  and  place 
in  oven  to  keep  hot.  This  pudding  when 
cold  makes  excellent  sandwich  mixture. 

Curried  Macaroni. — Break  two  cups  of 
macaroni  into  small  pieces.  Cook  for  .”>0 
minutes;  drain.  Slice  one  onion,  fry  in 
butter,  add  three  tablespoons  of  curry 
powder  and  one  cup  of  water  and  cook 
for  10  minutes.  Put  through  a  sieve,  add 
the  macaroni  and  cook  slowly  for  40  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  hot. 


Economical  Cooking  Recipes 

A  Good  Pastry  Rule. — Sift  three  cups 
of  flour,  to  which  has  been  added  one- 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  tartar, 
one-eighth  of  a  teaspoon  of  soda  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  teaspoon  of  salt.  Rub  into 
the  flour  one  cup  of  sweet  lard.  Moisten 
with  cold  water,  stirring  with  a  knife, 
and  mixing  lightly. 

Lemon  Pie  with  Two  Crusts. — Beat 
one  egg  to  stiff  froth,  add  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  one  tablespoon  of  flour  and 
beat  until  .smooth.  Grate  a  little  of  the 
yellow  rind  of  a  lemon  into  the  mixture, 
peel  the  lemon  and  remove  all  seeds  and 
the  pith,  cut  into  thin  slices  and  stir  into 
the  lemon  and  sugar  mixture.  Bake  in 
two  crusts  in  a  quick  oven. 

Lemon  Tarts. — Make  tart  cases »by  cut¬ 
ting  out  with  a  round  cooky  cutter.  In 
half  of  the  pieces  make  three  small  holes, 
using  a  clean  thimble  to  cut  them  out. 
Fill  the  tarts  by  placing  a  spoonful  of 
the  filling  on  the  whole  piece  and  put  the 
piece  with  the  three  holes  in  it  on  top. 
Made  in  this  fashion  the  tarts  look  very 
pretty,  whatever  the  filling  may  be.  The 
filling  for  the  tarts  is  made  as  follows: 
Put  as  much  sugar  into  the  juice  of  one 
lemon  as  it  will  dissolve,  put  the  mixture 
into  a  double  boiler  and  cook  until  the 
sugar  is  melted,  then  stir  in  one  well- 
beaten  egg  and  cook  until  it  thickens. 
When  it  cools  fill  the  tart  cases.  These 
tarts  are  nice  for  the  picnic  basket,  as 
the  lemon  mixture  can  be  packed  in  a 
glass  jar  and  the  tarts  filled  when  the 
lunch  is  served. 

Mountain  Dew  Pudding. — Bake  for 
one-half  hour  in  a  deep  pudding  dish  the 
following  mixture :  One  pint  of  milk, 
two  crackers,  rubbed  fine,  two  tablespoons 
of  sugar,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs  and  a  little  salt.  Beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  three-fourths 
of  a  cup  of  sugar,  beat  until  thick  and 
smooth,  turn  on  top  of  the  pudding  when 
it  is  done,  and  brown  in  the  oven.  After 
the  pudding  is  taken  from  the  oven  little 
golden  drops  of  syrup  will  ooze  through 
the  frosting,  hence  its  name. 

Graham  Wafers. — Cream  one-third  cup 
of  butter  or  any  good  shortening  with  one 
cup  of  sugar,  add  one-half  cup  of  warm 
water  in  which  one  «teaspoon  of  soda  has 
been  dissolved,  add  the  white  of  an  egg 
beaten  to  stiff  froth  just  before  stirring 
in  the  graham  flour,  in  which  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  cream  of  tartar  and  one-fourth 
of  a  teaspoon  of  salt  has  been  thoroughly 
mixed.  Mix  quite  stiff’  with  the  graham 
flour,  roll  thin,  cut  square  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven.  If  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is 
used  the  wafers  will  not  be  as  crisp,  but 
it  makes  a  more  nourishing  article  of 
food. 

Steamed  Graham  Pudding. — Take  one 
cup  of  white  flour,  one  cup  of  graham 
flour,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one-half  cup 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  one-half 
cup  molasses,  one-half  of  a  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  one  cup  of  raisins  or  currants. 
Mix  well  and  steam  for  three  hours  in 
small  cans.  Serve  warm,  with  whipped 
cream  or  any  kind  of  pudding  sauce.  This 
pudding  will  keep  several  days,  and  can 
be  warmed  over  by  steaming  for  each 
meal. 

Rice  Pudding  Without  Eggs. — Take 
one  quart  of  rich  milk,  one-half  cup  of 
washed  rice,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  raisins,  a  little  nutmeg  and 
salt,  put  into  a  pudding  dish  and  heat 
slowly,  stirring  often  until  the  pudding 
thickens.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 

ROSETTA  M. FLINT. 


Fried  Chicken  “Different” 

What  family  isn’t  fond  of  fried  Spring 
chicken?  But  does  every  housewife  know 
that  any  chicken  under  two  years  old  can 
be  fried  to  a  queen’s  taste?  First  have  a 
large  iron  skillet,  cut  up  your  chicken  at 
all  natural  joints,  and  cut  breast  in  two 
or  three  pieces  if  large.  Have  it  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  and  drained  in  a  colander. 
Season  each  piece  lightly  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  roll  each  piece  in  a  dish  o' 
flour,  being  sure  that  every  part  is  well 
floured.  Lay  the  pieces  in  the  cold  .skillet ; 
if  they  are  overlapped  it  doesn’t  matter. 
Nearly  fill  the  skillet  with  warm  water 
and  put  it  in  the  oven.  Have  the  oven 
steady  enough  to  keep  it  cooking,  but  not 
too  hot.  When  the  pieces  are  a  nice  deli¬ 
cate  brown  take  a  fork  and  turn  them. 
They  may  need  turning  twice.  If  the 
water  cooks  down  add  a  little  from  time 
to  time.  If  properly  cooked  each  piece 
will  be  a  goiden  brown,  tender  enough  to 
melt  in  you'1  mouth,  and  there  will  be  a 
whole  bowlful  of  delicious  gravy  in  the 
skillet,  all  ready  to  put  on  the  fable. 

mrs.  \v.  n. 
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Crops  and  Farm  News 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

PRICES  STILL  INCLINED  DOWNWARD,  BUT 
RESERVE  STOCKS  MOVING  TO  MAR- 
’KET  RAPIDLY 

The  decline  in  the  apple  mai'ket  has 
been  more  gradual  than  in  some  other 
lines,  but  the  loss  has  come  during  the 
months  when  prices  should  rise  to  offset 
shrinkage  and  storage,  and  the  result  is 
a  position  considerably  less  favorable  for 
the_  holders.  Large  cities  are  quoting 
$4.50  to  $5  per  barrel  for  top  grades.  The 
ordinary  run  of  stock  sells  at  $3  to  $4. 
Bushel  baskets  range  from  75c  to  $1.25 
for  best  grades  of  standard  varieties. 

The  leading  city  markets  are  reported 
slow.  Lack  of  brisk  buying  and  the 
heavy  supply  seem  to  be  the  underlying 
cause.  Apple  shipments  for  the  season 
have  been  about  10  per  cent  ahead  of 
last  season.  Quality  has  been  good.  No¬ 
body  could  afford  to  ship  anything  el§e 
with  marketing  costs  what  they  were  this 
season,  but  demand  has  not  been  active 
enough  to  hold  the  price  at  even  the 
moderate  level  with  which  the  season 
started.  The  same  is  true  of  Western 
boxed  apples,  although  there  was  not  a 
heavy  crop,  and  similar  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed  in  foreign  markets.  Leading  Brit¬ 
ish  cities  quote  standard  varieties  of 
American  apples  at  $7.45  to  $8.50  per 
barrel,  or  hardly  more  than  half  the  early 
season  prices.  Ocean  freight  has  come 
down  to  $1.75,  and  the  value  of  the  shil¬ 
ling  has  risen  slightly,  both  of  which 
items  aid  the  American  exporter  to  show 
a  small  average  profit  for  the  rather  ordi¬ 
nary  stock  which  comprises  much  of  the 
recent  exports.  The  Government  price 
control  has  had  little  effect,  as  only  a  few 
of  the  fancy  Western  boxed  apples  have 
reached  the  limit  prices  lately.  Stocks  of 
barreled  apples  are  beginning  to  move  out 
of  cold  storage  in  considerable  quantity. 
The  markets  are  not  attractive,  but  the 
storage  stocks  are  large,  and  the  owners 
feel  that  they  must  keep  them  moving  out 
steadily.  Western  apples  have  been  com¬ 
ing  East  and  going  into  cold  storage  in 
the  hope  of  better  markets  toward  the 
end  of  the  season. 

POTATOES  IN  WEAK  POSITION 


the  sentence,  the  men  being  at  liberty 
under  bail. 

Unless  every  one  of  the  272,000  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
agrees  to  lay  off  one  day  weekly  a  20 
per  cent  reduction  will  be  made  in  the 
working  force  of  the  entire  system.  Crews 
that  heretofore  have  been  operating  what 
is  known  as  single  trains  in  the  future 
will  double  up ;  that  is.  one  crew  will  do 
the  work  that  two  crews  have  done  here¬ 
tofore.  The  official  pereonnel  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  reduced  60-  per  cent.  These 
three  orders  have  gone  out  over  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  system.  A  census  is 
being  taken  of  employes  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  who  are  asked  to  volunteer  to 
lay  off  one  day  a  week. 

Four  corporations  and  11  individuals, 
indicted  December  29  by  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  and  charged  with  conspiracy  to  con¬ 
trol  the  output,  market  and  price  of  sand 
and  gravel  in  building  construction,  en¬ 
tered  pleas  of  guilty  through  counsel 
January  18,  and  were  fined  a  total  of 
$40,000  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  NeAV  York.  A  fine  of  $5,000  was 
imposed  on  each  corporation.  They  are 
the  Goodwin-Gallagher  Sand  &  Gravel 
Corporation,  the  Manhattan  Sand  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  the  Lenox  Sand  &  Gravel 
Company,  Inc.,  and  the  Colonial  Sand  & 
Stone  Companv,  Inc. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.—Enaetment 
of  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  the  live¬ 
stock  industry,  the  gradual  establishment 
of  municipal  retail  markets  in  all  cities, 
and  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  “con¬ 
structive  Federal  legislation  regulating 
the  packers,  commission  men  and  trad¬ 
ers”  was  recommended  in  resolutions  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  American  Livestock  conven¬ 
tion  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  January  14, 


p  armers  ot  America  are  willing  to 
donate  a  sufficient  amount  of  their  surplus 
corn  to  feed  the  starving  in  Europe  and 
China,  if  arrangements  are  made  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  cities  to  transport  it  to  the 
famine  victims,  President  .1.  R.  Howard 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  declared  at  Chicago,  January  14,  in 
an  address  before  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association.  Mr.  Howard  said  he  had 
advices  from  many  States  assuring  him 
that  the  farmers  were  willing  to  give  lib¬ 
erally  from  America’s  corn  crop  for  relief 
purposes.  The  matter  has  been  taken 
up  with  Herbert  Hoover,  in  charge  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  relief  activities,  Mr.  Howard  said. 
Hie  announcement  was  met  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  by  the  800  delegates,  and  within  10 
minutes  more  than  65.000  bushels  of  corn 
was  volunteered  for  relief. 

A  serum  for  the  prevention  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  has  been  discovered  by  a 
commission  of  French  experts,  but?  enough 
serum  cannot  be  manufactured  now  to 
inoculate  all  cattle.  The  commission  is 
composed  of  Professors  Roux,  Nocard. 
Carre  and  Yallee.  Prize  cattle  and  .val¬ 
uable  animals  of  the  world  will  be  treated, 
including  those  in  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Uruguay.  Prof.  Vallee  said  that  the  mi¬ 
crobe.  invisible  under  the  microscope,  is 
so  infinitesimal  that  it.  passes  through 
porcelain  filters,  which  heretofore  have 
retained  all  known  microbes.  Virus  to 
make  the  serum  can  be  obtained  only  from 
the  diseased  parts  of  affected  animals. 

A  very  succcessful  two-day  meeting  was 
held  by  the  National  Grape  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  in  Cleveland.  O.,  January  11 
and  12,  at  which  over  100  were  present. 
Associations  from  Michigan,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New-  York  and  Ohio  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  duly  accredited  congress¬ 
men,  while  delegates  from  several  associa¬ 
tions  were  present  from  various  States 
and  Canada.  O.  W.  Johnson,  Geneva. 
O.,  was  elected  as  president,  and  W.  H. 
Asbury,  UnioT.villo,  O.,  secretary.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  North  East. 
Pa. 


After 
30  Days 

Free  Trial 


The  Belgian 
Mel  otto  Sepa¬ 
rator  —  with 
the  wonderful 
Self  -  Balanc¬ 
ing  Bowl.  No 
other  like  It. 


30  days’  free  trial— then,  if 
satisfied,  only  $7.60  and  a  few 
easy  payments  —  AND—  the 
wonderful  Belgian  Melotte 
Separator  ia  YOURS. 

No  Money  Down! 

Catalog  tells  all— write. 

Caution!  &,£•  Jiul 

shows  that  vibration  of 
the  bowl  eauiee  cream 

waste/  The  Melotte  bowi 
Is  self-balancing.  Positively 
cannot  get  out  of  balance 
therefore  cannot  vibrate. 
Can’t  remix  cream  with  milk. 
The  Melotte  has  won  tti 
Grand  and  International 
Prizes. 

Catalog  FREE 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cat- 
aloe:  containing  foil  description 

of  this  wonderful  cream  separator 
and  the  story  of  M.  Jules  Melotte, 
its  inventor.  Don't  t  :y  anu  sep¬ 
arator  until  you  have  found  out  all 
you  can  about  the  Melotte  and  de¬ 
tails  of  our  16-year  guarantee  which 
la  Infinitely  stronger  than  any  sep¬ 
arator  guarantee.  Write  TODAY. 


Runs  so  easily, 

bowi  spins  25  min- 
vies  after  you  stop 
cranking  unless  you 
apply  brake.  No 
other  separator 
needs  a  brake.  Bowl 
chamber  is  porce¬ 
lain  lined. 


The  Melotte  Separator,*/.  B.  Babson 

Dept  3071 ,  2843  W.  19th  Street.  Chicago, 


,U.S.Mgr\ 

Chicago,  III,  I 


February  Milk  Price 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  in 
the  200  to  210-mile  zone  has  boon  set  at 
$2.58  per  100  lbs.  for  three  per  cent 
milk,  with  four  cents  per  hundred  lbs. 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  one  per 
cent  butte rf at  above  three.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  61  cents  per  100  lbs.  from 
the  January  price. 


LABOR  SAVING  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


The  little  spurt  in  potato  prices  early 
in  January  had  ebbed  away  by  the  middle 
of  the  month  ard  some  markets,  notably 
Chicago,  made  new  low  records  for  the 
season  at  $1.15  per  100  lbs.  Jn  carlots, 
and  potatoes  sold  as  low  as  35  cents  per 
bushel  in  Idaho,  but  the  countrywide 
range  in  producing  sections  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  was  about  $1  to  $1.50 
per  100  lbs.,  and  in  large  cities  $1.50  to 
$1.00.  Shipments  are  just  about  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  average  demand. 

LIBERAL  SUPPLY  OF  CABBAGE  AND  ONIONS 

Prices  of  onions  have  been  seeking  still 
lower  levels,  reaching  60  cents  per  100 
lbs.  bag  in  some  Central  Western  cities; 
$1  to  $1.50  in  the  East.  Shipments  are 
coming  at  a  rate  which  suggests  heavy 
reserves.  Apparently  there  are  about 
1.400  cars  in  five  or  six  towns  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  Holdings  in  farm 
storage  in  the  West  are  reported  heavy, 
but  in  rather  poor  condition.  Cabbage, 
too,  is  moving  to  market  in  liberal  quan¬ 
tities,  indicating  that  the  stock  in  farm 
storage  is  still  holding  out.  Prices  lost 
some  of  the  recent  gain,  but  still  hold 
considerably  above  the  cost  range  of  the 
season,  leading  cities  quoting  $12  to  $2o 
per  ton  bulk.  Sweet  potatoes  are  doing 
better  than  white  stock,  at  $1.50  to  $2 
per  bushel  in  large  lots.  New  England 
cranberries  still  sell  at  $10  to  $18  per 
barrel,  rounding  out  a  prosperous  season 
for  growers,  thanks  to  the  abundance  of 
sugar.  Q-  B-  F- 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Benjamin  Newman  of 
New  York,  charged  with  being  the  leader 
of  a  million-dollar  drug  ring,  whose  ac¬ 
tivities  extend  over  22  States,  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  Denver,  Colo.,  January  17,  with 
three  of  his  alleged  agents.  At  the  same 
time  $15,000  worth  of  morphine,  cocaine 
and  other  drugs  were  seized. 

One  man  is  dead,  another  is  dying  and 
six  others  were  injured  by  a  bomb  explo¬ 
sion  in  Philadelphia.  January  17,  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Quaker  City  Taxicab 
Company.  Chauffeurs  of  the  company 
have  been  on  strike  for  several  weeks, 
and  police  orders  were  issued  immediately 
after  the  explosion  for  a  round-up  of  the 
strikers.  Bombs  were  placed  in  two  taxi¬ 
cabs  of  the  company  about  10  days  ago, 
and  several  cars  have  been  stolen  and 
wrecked. 

William  F.  Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo, 
and  David  M.  Griswold  of  Brooklyn, 
pleaded  guilty  January  17  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  to  two  in¬ 
dictments  in  connection  with  the  war- 
risk  insurance  frauds  by  which  a  number 
of  wounded  war  veterans  were  mulcted 
of  large  sums  to  expedite  their  claims 
against  the  Government.  The  pair  were 
examiners  of  claims  in  the  bureau,  and 
were  charged  with  having  furnished  in¬ 
formation  of  claims  about  to  be  allowed 
and  having  had  others  interview  the  pros¬ 
pective  claimants  and  arrange  with  them 
for  a  division  of  the  awards.  As  much 
as  50  per  cent  of  the  claims  was  de¬ 
manded  in  some  cases,  the  Government 
contended.  Justice  Gould  set  no  date  for 


More  Milk— A  Cleaner  Barn  With  Half  the  Work 


Please 
send  post¬ 
paid,  without 
charge  or  obli- 
gation,  book 
checkedbelow:.26  46 
O  Louden  Barn  Plans 
□  Louden  Illustrated 
Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel) 

a  bam  for . cows . horses- 

Am  interested  in  Litter  Carriers.. 
/  Stalls  and  Stanchions..  Water  Bowls.. 

/  Name . • 

'Post  Office . State . . 


When  you  add  to  the  milk  gain,  the  daily  saving  of  time  in  doing  your  barn  work — the  better 
health  and  more  contented  state  of  your  cows — the  saving  of  feed — the  greater  pleasure  and 
ease  of  doing  the  chores  and  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  your  barn— if  you  could  figure  all 
or  these  things  out  in  dollars  and  cents  you  would  find  that  Louden  Barn  Equipment 

Pays  a  Big  Profit  Every  Day  in  the  Year 

Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions  save  time  and  labor  in  handling  cows  morning  and 
evening — give  the  herd  real  pasture  comfort  in  the  barn,  which  enables  them  to 
produce  on  an  average  of  one-fifth  more  milk.  And  with  the  Louden  Built- 
Up  Manger  Curb  you  save  many  a  pound  of  feed  that  would  otherwise  be 
nosed  out  onto  the  stall  floor.  Louden  Litter  Carriers  take  out  the  equal  of 
five  wheelbarrow  loads  of  manure  each  trip — takes  it  clean  without 
dripping  or  scattering — takes  it  away  from  the  entrance  and  dumps  it. 

Operates  smoothly  on  roller-bearing  trolleys — makes  barn  cleaning 
an  easy  job  of  minutes  instead  of  hours.  Louden  Feed  Carriers 
bring  the  feed  for  20  cows  at  a  single  trip.  Louden  Detachable 
Water  Bowls  do  away  with  that  cold  disagreeable  chore  of  turning 
the  cows  out  twice  a  day  to  shiver  through  a  drink  of  icy  tank 
water,  and,  better  yet,  they  boost  the  milk  yield  as  much  as  40%. 

For  53  years  Louden  Equipment  has  been  making  barn  work  easier.  The  mil¬ 
lion  farmers  who  use  it  prefer  it  because  of  its  greater  simplicity  and  strength: 
its  freedom  from  trouble-making  attachments;  its  special  features  of  comfort 
and  safety  for  cows;  its  easy  installation  in  any  barn,  and  its  quality  construc¬ 
tion.  Yet  with  all  of  these  strong  features.  Louden  Equipment  is  not  expensive. 

Get  These  Two  Helpful  Books 


The  Big  Louden  Catalog — 224  pages — tells 
all  about  the  full  line  of  Louden  Labor  Saving 
Barn  Equipment — Stallsand  Stanchions,  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls,  Animal  Pens, 
Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Barn  and 
Garage  Door  Hangers.  Cupolas,  Ventilators — 
"Everything  for  the  Barn.’’ 

The  Louden  112-Page  Barn  Plan  Book — full 

of  helpful  information  for  the  prospective  barn 


builder.  Plans  and  pictures  of  74  different 
barns.  Chapters  on  mixing  and  using  concrete, 
roof  construction,  lighting,  ventilation,  barn 
arrangement,  and  hundreds  of  other  valuable 
points  of  information.  Don't  fail  to  get  this 
book  at  once.  Going  to  build  or  remodel ? — give 
us  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  barn  you  have  in 
mind — number  of  stock  to  be  housed,  and  our 
Barn  Plan  Experts  will  work  out  a  plan  to  fit 
your  own  needs — nocost  or  obligation  whatever. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

264-6 Court  Street  ( Established  1867 )  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Albany.  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  the  Coupon  Today 
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*  The  Ideal  Plow  * 
for  Stony,  Hilly  Land 

IT  is  hard  to  do  a  good  job  of  plowing  on  hilly,  stony  land 
with  the  average  plow.  But  here  is  a  plow  that  will 
do  your  plowing  the  way  you  want  it  done.  The  John  Deere 
Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow  is  built  to  meet  just  such  plowing 
difficulties  as  yours. 


JOHN  DEERE 


TWO-WAY 
PLOW 

BUILT  IN  THE  EAST  FOR  THE  EAST 


SYRACUSE 


This  plow  is  equipped  with  one 
tight  and  one  left-hand  bottom.  Each 
bottom  may  be  used  alternately,  and 
the  plow  operated  back  and  forth 
across  the  held,  throwing  the  soil 
all  one  way.  This  feature  has  a 
special  advantage  in  plowing  hill¬ 
sides.  It  is  also  an  advantage  in 
plowing  irregular  -  shaped  fields 
where  it  is  impossible  to  lay  out  a 
rectangular  land.  Foot  levers  make 
it  possible  to  maintain  a  full  width 


furrow  on  hillsides  or  in  plowing 
around  stones  or  other  obstructions. 

The  Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow 
leaves  no  dead  furrows  or  back 
ridges.  It  finishes  the  work  as  it 
goes.  You  can  immediately  follow 
the  plow  with  your  harrowing  and 
planting  operations.  And  it  does 
the  kind  of  plowing  job  that  you 
and  your  neighbors  like  to  see — on 
hillsides,  on  level  land,  and  in  fields 
of  irregular  shape. 


A  Primer  of  Economics 


By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  VIII 


Before  you  start  sprint;  work,  go  to  your  John  Deere  dealer  and  inspect 
the  Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow.  NVrite  us  for  a  folder  describing  it. 

Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Package  ST7  37. 

JOHN*DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENT^ 


HOO 

TREE 


Aids  Digestion 


DROVE  at  our  risk  that  you  can 

-*•  easily  save  one-third  on  high  priced  feed, 
cut  10  to  80  days  off  the  feeding  period  and 
have  healthier  hogs  by  feeding  MILKOLINE. 

Milkoline  has  a  base  of 
pasteurized  and  steril¬ 
ized,  modified  Buttermilk.  It  is  guaranteed 
not  to  contain  any  sulphuric  acid  or  anything 
injurious  to  hogs  or  poultry.  It  helps  tone 
up  the  system,  making  hogs  less  subject  to 
disease,  practically  insuring  gains  of  tYa  lbs.  a 
head  per  day.  r  \ 

University' Tested 

of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Missouri  University, 
conducted  a  scientific  test  which  showed  that 
MILKOLINE  fed  hogs  made  a  profit  of  82.67% 
more  than  those  not  fed  Milkoline.  W.  H. 
Graham,  Middletown,  Mo.,  said  $30  worth  of 
Milkoline  made  an  extra  profit  of  $420  in  60 
days.  Lee  Jackson,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y.. 
says  Milkoline  is  great  for  shoats  and  sows. 

Milkoline  2c  a  Gal. 

i  n  condensed 
form,  and  when  fed  as  directed  costs  only  2c  a 
gallon.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  spoil,  rot,  sour 
or  mould.  Keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 
Flies  do  not  come  near  it.  The  prices  are  as 
follows:  i  gal.  $7.60;  10  gal.  $12.50;  16  gal. 
$16.60;  32  gal.  $32.00;  55  gal.  $49.50. 

QA  now  Trial  Try  Milkoline  at  our  risk 
Uv  Uaj  Allan  for  30  day8 — if  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  is  the  best  farm  money  maker  and 
saver  you  ever  saw  it  costa  you  nothing.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  check  or  money  order  for  any  amount 
today,  feed  one-half  to  poultry  and  hogs  in  a 
80  day  test;  then  if  not  satisfied  return  unused 
part  at  our  expense«and  we’ll  immediately  re¬ 
fund  every  cent  you  paid  us.  You  are  the  Bole 
judge,  and  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose  by  making  this  test.  Our  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  booklet,  "How  To  Hustle 
Heavy  Hogs  To  Market"  will  be  sent  free  on 
request— your  name  on  a  card  will  do. 

Rlfi  RAAK  FRFF  I  Simply  send  name  and 
Dill  DUUIV  mtt.  address-a  card  will  do, 
and  we’ll  send  an  interesting  booklet  telling 
how  Milkoline  will  increase  your  poultry  and 
hog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest  distrib¬ 
utors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MF6.  CO 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  Corp. ,  Boston,  9,  Mass. 


Alert 

and  ready  for 
"Work  .Again. 


WE  sign  a  Guarantee  Contract  to  cure. 

Use  it  once  and  you  will  always  de¬ 
pend  upon  SAVE-THE-HORSE.  We 
take  all  the  risk  to  keep  your  horses  sound. 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 

is  sold  under  signed  MONEY-BACK  Guarantee  to 
absolutely  cure  Ringbone.  Thoropin,  SPAVIN  or 
Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease. 
Over  27  years’  success  with  stubborn  cases  where 
everything  else  failed  has  proven  the  value  of  SAVE- 
THE-HORSE  to  more  than  300,000  satisfied  users. 

BOOK  FREE 

Write  today  for  FREE  Save-the-Horse  BOOK  of 
96  pages,  illustrated,  telling  how  to  locate,  understand 
and  treat  any  lameness;  copies  of  Guarantee  and 
expert  veterinary  sdvice^aU  FREE. 
TROYCHEMICALCO.,  324  StateSt.,Binghamton.N.Y. 
Druggists  everywhetesell  SAVE-THE- 
HORSE  with  signed  Guarantee,  or  we 
send  it  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


SILOS  at  HALF  PRICE 

My  Winter  Sale  of  Silos  is  now 
on.  I  will  allow  a  discount  of 
50%  on  all  silos  sold  this  month. 
My  silos  arc  of  a  well-known 
make,  all  new  and  first-class  in 
every  way.  Built  of  the  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir,  the  most 
durable  material  used  for  silos. 
Your  neighbor  probably  bought 
one  from  me  last  year.  Ask 
him  how  he  likes  it  and  how 
much  he  saved. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  MFRS-  AGT- 

113  Flood  Building 
MEADVILLE  PENNSYLVANIA 


What  are  the  fundamental  principles 
or  marks  by  which  a  corporate  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization  may  bo  known? 

To  qualify  under  present  practice  as  a 
corporate  co-operative  association  or  com¬ 
pany,  the  organization  must  have  these 
distinguishing  marks : 

1.  It  must  be  incorporated.  This  is 
self-evident  from  the  wrord  "corporate” 
in  the  title. 

2.  There  must  be  voluntary  association. 
No  person  must  be  forced  in  or  compelled 
to  remain  in  against  his  or  her  will.  The 
inducement  must  be  in.  the  service,  but 
obligations  of  the  membership  may  be 
fixed  by  contract  or  by-laws. 

3.  Each  person,  must  have  an  equal 
voice  with  each  of  the  other  members  in 
the  management.  This  implies  one  man, 
one  vote,  no  stock  vote,  and  no  proxy  vote. 
This  voice  in  control  must  be  practical, 
not  academic.  The  means  and  conveni¬ 
ence  for  vote  must  be  provided. 

4.  Each  person  must  share  equably  in 
the  benefits  of  the  organization  in  the 
proportion  of  his  contributions  to  it  in 
capital,  trade  and  service.  There  must 
be  no  devices  by  which  one  member  or 
group  of  members  may  profit  more  or  less 
than  the  others. 

5.  The  spirit  of  the  organization  must 
be  altruistic.  It  must  be  inspired  by  high 
ideals,  and  actuated  by  a  sense  of  right 
and  justice  to  all  within  and  without  the 
organization.  Co-operation  is  a  protest 
against  selfishness  and  greed  as  developed 
in  the  capitalistic  system.  It  must  be 
true  to  its  principles.  It  cannot  succeed 
under  false  pretenses.  It  must  maintain 
a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence.  Men  will 
not  long  co-operate  if  selfishness  perme¬ 
ates  the  organization. 

Is  there  any  precedent  for  a  special 
system  of  law  for  co-operative  business? 

There  are  many  precedents  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  law  to  facilitate  the  organization  of 
co-operative  corporations  and  -to  conduct 
business  under  them.  The  stock  company  is 
especially  deesigned  and  perfected  for  the 
concentration  of  capital,  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  manufacturing  and  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises.  The  banking  system  is 
organized  under  special  laws  enacted  to 
encourage  banking  institutions.  The  sav¬ 
ings  hanks  have  a  law  suited  to  their 
peculiar  needs.  The  life  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  promoted  under  a  law  specially 
designed  to  encourage  it.  Under  special 
laws  the  saving  and  loan  associations 
have  built  up  the  most  successful  com¬ 
plete  co-operative  service  in  this  country. 
The  truth  is  none  of  these  institutions 
could  have  built  up  to  their  present  pro¬ 
portions  without  the  aid  of  special  laws 
to  encourage  them  and  to  protect  them. 

What  steps  are  essential  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  satisfactory  co-operative  law? 

The  simplest  and  altogether  the  best 
plan  would  be  for  Congress  to  enact  a 
new  and  complete  Federal  law,  under 
which  a  co-operative  system  of  rural 
banking  and  business  could  he  developed. 

It  should  be  as  distinct  and  complete 
a  plan  as  our  national  hanking  system 
and  our  corporate  stock  company  system 
combined.  An  industry  with  sixty  billions 
investment  capital  and  an  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  substantially  twenty  billions  is 
entitled  to  an  organization  system  that 
will  permit  the  mobilization  of  its  credits 
and  facilitate  its  selling  problems. 

This  legislation  should  authorize  the 
organization  of  non-stock  corporations 
with  or  without  shares  and  with  or  with¬ 
out  limit  or  liability,  when  conducted 
on  co-operative  principles,  for  any  purpose 
of  banking  or  business  now  lawful  for  the 
stock  corporation.  The  Federal  co-opera¬ 
tive  corporation  should  be  made  exempt 
from  all  anti-monopoly  laws  which  have 
been  enacted  to  correct  abuses  arising 
under  the  stock  company,  and  which  have 
no  justification  when  applied  to  co-opera¬ 
tive  business.  Inspection  and  reports 
and  publicity  patterned  after  the  plan  in 
use  for  national  banks,  hut  more  thor¬ 
ough,  would  he  helpful,  and  should  be 
provided  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme. 
Let  our  co-operative  business  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  every  safeguard  to  protect 
its  customers,  as  well  as  its  members ; 
but  let  us  not  hamper  it  with  restrictions 
and  laws  w'hich  have  been  enacted  to 
check  abuses  in  corporations  organized 
and  conducted  under  different  laws. 


Is  it  not  possible  to  conduct  co-opera¬ 
tive  business  under  the  laws  we  now 
have? 

People  inspired  with  the  true  co-opera¬ 
tive  spirit  can  conduct  a  perfeot  co-oper¬ 
ative  enterprise  under  the  co-operative 
laws  we  now  have,  or  under  the  stock 
corporation  law ;  but  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  of  human  nature  that  men  will  be 
always  altruistic.  To  operate  under 
these  laws  is  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  co-operation ;  and  what  we  want  to  do 
is  to  make  co-operation  easy  and  inviting, 
and  give  it  the  means  of  permanent  suc¬ 
cess.  We  want  a  system  that  will  not 
depend  for  success  on  any  one  man  or 
any  group  of  men,  but  one  that  when  once 
established  will  go  on  under  ordinary 
management  from  the  force  of  its  own 
momentum. 

Is  the  member  of  a  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation  identical  with  the  association? 

The  member  of  a  corporation  is  not 
identical  with  a  stock  company  or  of  a 
non-stock  association. 

Every  corporation,  whether  co-opera¬ 
tive  or  otherwise,  is  an  artifical  person. 
It  is  legally  as  distinct  and  separate  a 
unit  as  a  natural  person.  The  fact  that 
a  person  is  a  stockholder  in  a  stock  cor¬ 
poration,  or  a  member  in  a  non-stock 
corporation,  does  not  merge  the  identity 
of  the  person  with  the  corporation.  For 
all  business  purposes,  the  person  and  the 
corporation  are  as  separate  and  distinct 
as  if  the  person  had  no  stock  or  no  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  corporation.  A  contract 
between  a  member  and  the  corporation  is 
just  as  binding  as  if  made  between  two 
men,  and  when  contracts  are  made,  they 
should  clearly  define  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  as  it  affects  both  parties.  The 
contract  should  protect  one  as  fully  and 
completely  as  it  protects  the  other.  It 
is  true  that  the  farmer  has  a  business  in¬ 
terest  in  the  corporation  in  which  he  is 
a  member.  He  has  a  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  in  the  corporation  that  is  organ¬ 
ized  to  serve  him,  and  which  does  serve 
him,  but  in  making  contracts  with  it,  and 
in  buying  or  selling  through  it,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  himself  and  of  the  corporation 
will  be  best  served  if  the  transactions  are 
conducted  on  strictly  business  principles. 
When  each  and  every  member  of  a  co¬ 
operative  corporation  signs  an  identical 
contract,  each  severally  as  one  party,  and 
the  corporation  is  the  other  party  in  each 
and  all  cases,  the  membership  may,  by 
unanimous  action,  refuse  to  enforce  the 
terms  against  themselves,  and  in  that 
way  avoid  some  of  the  consequences  of  an 
improvident  contract ;  but  if  obligations 
are  contracted  by  the  corporation  in  the 
meantime  with  outside  parties,  the  mem¬ 
bers  cannot  even  by  unanimous  action 
among  themselves  as  a  corporation  escape 
responsibility  for  such  obligations.  When, 
however,  accounts  are  properly  audited 
and  the  members  are  fully  informed  by 
publicity  of  all  important  transactions, 
the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  mem¬ 
bers  is  not  important. 

In  Denmark  the  members  often  assume 
unlimited  responsibility  in  their  local  as¬ 
sociations,  though  that  form  is  not  pop¬ 
ular  in  America.  The  publicity,  however, 
is  important,  because  it  furnishes  the  only 
means  by  which  the  members  may  be  able 
to  protect  themselves  and  safeguard  the 
organization. 


Amount  to  Feed  Hens 

1.  How  much  scratch  feed  should  I 
feed  100  chickens  by  measure?  Should 
chickens  be  fed  three  times  a  day  when 
running  out?  2.  I  have  a  10-year-old 
driving  horse  that  overreaches,  hitting 
the  calks  of  his  front  shoes  with  toe  of 
hind  shoes.  I  have  taken  him  to  several 
blacksmiths  with  no  results.  s.  M.  r. 

1.  From  eight  to  ten  quarts  of  mixed 
grains  per  day  are  usually  fed  each  100 
laying  fowls  when  a  dry  or  moist  mash 
is  given  in  addition.  The  fowls  should 
eat  about  equal  parts  by  weight  of  dry 
grains  and  mash,  and  the  amount  of  the 
latter  consumed  may  be  regulated  by  in¬ 
creasing  or  withholding  the  quantity  of 
the  more  palatable  whole  grain  given. 

2.  Horses  that  overreach  usually  do  so 
W’hen  driven  too  fast.  The  trouble  may 
be  at  least  partially  overcome  by  shoeing 
with  .short-heeled  shoes  in  front  and  with 
rear  shoes  that  permit  the  toes  to  extend 
beyond  the  iron.  Quarter  boots  are  some¬ 
times  needed  by  driving  horses  to  protect 
the  quarters  of  the  front  feet  from  injury. 

M.  B.  D. 
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It  is  a  wonderful  day  for  January ;  one 
of  those  sunny,  Spring-like  days,  when 
you  are  always  looking  over  your  shoulder 
at  the  horizon  line  to  see  how  long  it  is 
going  to  last.  The  wind  blew  fiercely  in 
the  night,  and  it  rained  in  big  driving 
drops  that  took  away  the  snow  and  left 
the  rye  a  glowing  green.  The  liens  are 
out,  and  the  gallant  Red  rooster  is  lead¬ 
ing  a  few  chosen  favorites  across  the 
front  lawn,  either  for  a  constitutional  or 
from  force  of  habit,  and  they  are  putting 
their  feelings  into  a  chorus  of  cheerful, 
raspy  voices,  which  human  beings  inter¬ 
pret  as  eggs  for  breakfast  every  morning. 
One  old  lien  is  actually  considering  a  nest 
under  the  lumber  pile.  She  goes  under 
at.  one  side,  coming  out  the  other,  as  un¬ 
decided  as  when  she  first  thought  of  it. 
She  is  going  in  and  out,  repeatedly,  like 
people  we  have  seeu  at  the  drygoods 
counter  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
make  a  decision.  Even  the  crows  have 
made  a  long  and  straggling  flight  over 
from  the  south  to  look  up  a  field  of  corn, 
and  are  trying  to  rush  the  season  by  caw¬ 
ing  down  “Set-your-hens !” 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  day  when  no  one 
likes  to  stay  indoors,  and  the  dishes  are 
hustled  over  into  the  cupboard  as  if 
housework  did  not  matter  anyhow.  Tit¬ 
tle  Jane  has  caught  the  spirit  too.  bring¬ 
ing  her  cap  and  coat  from  the  nail  before 
I  am  half  through  with  the  sweeping, 
making  use  of  the  only  two  words  she 
knows  best.  "Daddy”  and  "Goodb.v.”  Dad¬ 
dy  has  been  in  to  say  “H’m.  I  guess  I’d 
better  take  the  tractor  apart  today,  be¬ 
fore  the  weather  changes.  Aren’t  you 
coming  out?” 

We  are.  The  suu  is  shining  on  the 
lumber  pile  with  a  tint  of  orange,  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  transient,  and  under  the 
lumber  pile,  as  Elsie  rushes  up  to  assure 
us,  is  an  old  Red  hen  who  has  made  up 
her  mind.  We  go  cautiously  to  the  edge 
and  peep  at  her  on  our  hands  and  knees, 
b\it  she  doesn’t  notice  us.  Her  feathers 
are  smooth  and  tight,  and  she  has  lost 
that  distracted  look :  as  Elsie  observes, 
she  really  has  a  rather  nice  face.  “But, 
my!  old  lien,  don’t  you  know  that  it’s 
January?”  Our  English  makes  no  im¬ 
pression  on  her.  unless  she  settles  dowu 
a  little  closer.  She  has  merely  jumped  at 
wrong  conclusions,  and  as  humane  we 
cannot  point  to  ourselves  as  a  very  shin¬ 
ing  example. 

Over  across  the  fence  is  a  field  of  cab¬ 
bage,  ravaged  by  frost  into  a  dull, 
drenched  appearance.  We  often  look  out 
over  this  field  and  remember  the  work 
and  time  spent  to  further  the  growth  of 
those  big  ball-shaped  heads,  feeling  a 
share  of  our  neighbor’s  discouragement. 
But  this  morning  six  hungry  cows  are 
helping  themselves  to  what  must  be  an 
unwonted  repast.  “Who  care  if  the  hay 
crop  is  short?  It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good.”  says  old  Brindle  ns 
she  picks  out  a  head  that  is  beginning  to 
grow.  And  really,  when  we  think  of  it. 
she  is  not  only  helping  harvest  the  cab¬ 
bage,  but  the  hay  that  didn’t  grow. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  visited  daddy 
over  in  the  machinery  shed,  that,  low  red 
building  behind  the  barn.  We  find  daddy 
with  a  pencil  over  his  ear.  and  the  tractor 
has  a  coquettish  slant  that  makes  it 
look  as  if  it  were  trying  to  kick  up  its 
heels.  T/Ooking  closer  we  see  that  it  is 
hung  up  to  the  heavy  stringers  above  by 
a  big  log  chain,  and  that  two  apple  tree 
chunks  are  under  the  front  axles.  Little 
Jane  is  clutching  me  tight,  for  oyer 
against  the  wall  is  a  supicious  looking 
two-gang  plow  flanked  by  a  dreadful 
double-disk  harrow,  that  she  is  afraid  will 
get  her  if  she  don’t  watch  out.  and  who 
knows  when  something  will  start  roaring? 

Then  she  sees  a  gray  muff  of  tiger- 
striped  fur  lying  on  the  straw,  and  cries 
out  eagerly.  “See  the  kitty.”  whereupon 
the  muff  turns  out  to  be  merely  George, 
curled  into  a  ball  to  keep  out  the  weather, 
and  expressing  his  satisfaction  in  a  loud 
snorey  purr,  while  bis  brother  Jimmy 
sleeps  in  an  oft-defended  position  under 
the  kitchen  stove,  and  curls  six-toed  claws 
in  an  attitude  of  expectancy.  We  like 
George’s  sociable  disposition,  hut  there 
are  times,  say  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
when  we  cannot  be  said  to  reciprocate. 
He  is  often  lonesome  on  the  very  morning 
we  want  to  sleep. 

Daddy  is  taking  out  a  big  bearing.  lie 
has  already  taken  off  the  track  and  heavy 
shields  from  each  side,  which  makes  the 
inside  works  or  roller  bearings  accessible. 
Every  year  the  tractor  service  station 
sends  us  a  card  printed  with  three  sen¬ 
tences,  which  we  are  asked  to  choose  be¬ 
tween.  Daddy  always  marks  the  one 
which  reads  “My  tractor  needs  no  re¬ 
pairs.”  which  is  the  most  truthful  way 
out  of  it  unless  we  want  the  service  sta¬ 
tion  to  do  the  overhauling.  It  has  been 
known  to  cost  as  much  as  $“>00  for  re¬ 
placements  and  labor  over  at  the  service 
station,  but  of  course  our  labor  is  cheaper, 
and  an  owner  will  think  out  a  remedy 
where  the  service  man  would  take  time 
only  to  install  a  new  part.  We  think 
daddy  is  an  expert  mechanic,  for  we  have 
never  yet  seen  him  stumped  by  a  job  of 
this  kind,  and  no  ordinary  person  could 
fill  a  half-bushel  basket  with  screws,  nuts, 
and  small  irregular  pieces  of  iron  and  get 
them  all  hack  again  right.  To  me,  for 
instance,  it  would  be  like  reading  Chi¬ 
nese.  Machinery  is  as  obedient  to  daddy 
as  a  horse  that  loves  his  master ;  it  is  not 
tiresome  for  him  when  spark  plugs  need 
Cleaning,  or  the  oil  cups  need  refilling ; 


he  knows  by  its  quiver  when  the  plow 
blades  have  found  a  big  root  or  fast 
stone,  and  stops  before  mischief  is  done. 
And  now.  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  his  re¬ 
ligion  to  wash  these  gears  and  bearings 
in  kerosene. 

In  our  sand,  this  crawler  type  seems 
indispensable.  We  pity  the  man  who 
would  attempt  to  drive  anything  without 
a  track  over  into  our  back  lots.  If  it 
were  an  ordinary  four-wheeled  type  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  go  out  and  tow 
him  in,  and  even  if  there  was  a  track 
around  the  back  wheels  I  doubt  if  he 
could  follow  a  row  across  the  sand  knolls. 
Last  Fall  we  tried  to  make  a  test  of  the 
strength  of  our  machine  by  hitching  to  a 
stoneboat  loaded  with  2.200  lbs.  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  had  to  give  up,  for  it  made 
light  work  of  that  amount,  and  we  consid¬ 
ered  the  stoneboat.  Although  daddy  saye 
that  we’d  quit  farming  if  we  couldn’t  have 
the  caterpillar,  he  admits  that  there  are 
drawbacks  to  running  a  tractor.  The 
sound  from  the  exhaust  is  quite  harsh  and 
unpleasant  to  listen  to  for  very  long. 
After  a  few  hours  of  it,  a  humming  sen¬ 
sation  begins  in  the  ears  of  the  driver 
that  continues  for  a  while  even  after  the 
engine  .stops.  If  you  have  a  conscience, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  guilt  at  breaking  into 
the  country  stillness ;  it  is  embarrassing 


to  have  people  in  the  next  township  look¬ 
ing  for  the  aeroplane  when  it  is  onlv  you 
at  the  Spring  hai-rowing.  I  doubt,  very 
much  if  any  man  who  does  not  love  ma¬ 
chinery  can  run  a  tractor  economically ; 
the  driver  must  possess  an  instinct  tell¬ 
ing.  him  when  a  roller  bearing  is  dry,  or 
he  is  using  too  much  gas. 

Elsie  has  been  out  to  gather  the  Red 
hen’s  eggs,  three  of  them,  one  with  a 
crack  made  by  Jack  Frost.  The  sun  is 
high,  and  we  remember  about  a  pan  of 
potatoes  which  must  soon  be  peeled.  Lit¬ 
tle  Jane  has  her  mind  set  on  getting  back 
where  there  is  a  cooky  jar,  and  she  is  not 
to  be  resisted  for  long.  The  mailman  is  in 
the  distance,  and  it  is  Saturday.  When 
I  peel  those  potatoes  I  will  cut  by  feeling 
and  spread  the  paper  on  one  knee.  Is 
peeling  potatoes  stupid  work  or  a  chance 
to  read?  There!  I’ve  told  one  of  my 
secrets.  mbs.  f.  ii.  ungek. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

January  22-29  —  National  Western 
Stock  Show,  Denver,  Col. 

January  24  -  28  —  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Products  Show.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

January  25-27  —  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Association,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

January  29  —  American  Cranberry 
Growers’  Association.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

January  81  -  February  4 — -  Farmers’ 
Week,  Ohio  State  Universitv,  Columbus, 
O. 

January  31  -  February  4 —  Farmers’ 
Week  and  Potato  Show,  Michigan  Agri- 


Horticul- 
State 


uiiiuittl  IvallMIlg,  iua\;u, 

February  1-2  —  Ohio  State 
tural  Society.  Columbus,  O. 

February  1-4  —  New  York 
Grange.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

1  ebruary  1-3  —  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Columbus,  O. 

February  7-12 — Sixth  Annual  National 
Tractor  Show,  Columbus.  O. 

^  February  14-19 — Farmers’  Week,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

January  3-February  25 — Short  courses 
in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Ice 
Cream  Making,  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

January  28 — Holsteins.  Pennsylvania 
State  Sale.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

March  29-30  —  Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Watertown,  Wits.  F. 
Darcey,  secretary. 

May  9  —  Holsteins.  Brown  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale  at  De  Pere,  Wis. 

May  17  —  Holsteins.  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


.  We  are  having  a  very  mild  Winter  up 
in  Lewis  County,  thus  far.  Cattle  are 
wintering  well.  Mill  feed  is  somewhat 
lower  than  .  last  year.  Cornmeal  $41; 
middlings  $40:  oats  and  barley  a  fine 
crop  this  season :  large  yield  and  flue 
quality.  Milk  is  bringing  a  fair  price 
according  to  the  price  of  feed.  w.  s.  G. 

T-ewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


What’s  the  best  Title  to  this 

Goodrich.  Bictare? 


Forty  different  money  prizes  ranging  from 
$250  to  $10 — costs  you  nothing  to  submit  a 
title.  Contest  runs  from  January  1st  to  April 
1st.  Send  your  suggestion  to  the  B.F.  Good¬ 
rich  Rubber  Company  in  either  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago, Kansas  City, Seat  tie,  Denver 
or  Akron — and  when  next  you  buy  rubber 
boots  or  shoes  insist  on  the  kind  with  the 
Red  Line  ‘Round  the  Top. 


Goodrich 


-.Rubber 

Footwear 
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Your  Profits  Depend  on 
Your  Farming  Methods 

A  comparison  of  horse  and  tractor  operating  costs  presents 
many  startling  facts  for  the  progressive  business  farmer  of 
today.  If  you  are  a  horse  farmer  it  is  difficult  for  you  to 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  power  farming  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  hard  to  visualize  the  added  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  new  methods. 


It  is  hard  for  you  to  figure  cost  of 
operation.  It  is  hard  for  you  to  see 
and  reduce  the  advantages  of  deep, 
quick  plowing,  of  rapid  discing  and 
planting  and  fast  harvesting  into 
dollars. 

It  is  easy  to  overlook  inefficient  and 
costly  horse  methods  and  at  the 
same  time  to  discount  the  tractor’s 
many  advantages.  But  this  year 
the  problem  confronting  you  calls 
for  a  careful  investigation  of  crop 
production  costs. 

You  cr  n  no  longer  dodge  the  issue. 
It  is  either  low  cost  efficient  power 
farming  or  high  cost  slow  horse 
methods. 


The  Samson  Model  **M”  tractor  has 

lowered  operating  costs  on  thousands 
of  farms  during  the  last  year.  Samson 
farmers  made  a  profit  this  last  year 
even  though  market  conditions  are 
low  at  the  present  time.  If  they  had 
operated  their  farms  as  in  previous 
years  with  costly  animal  power  they 
would  have  been  more  than  dis¬ 
couraged. 

It  is  up  to  you  this  minute  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  you  are  going  to  fortify 
yourself  for  the  coming  season,  so 
that  your  labors  will  show  a  profit. 
Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  do 
this  with  the  Samson  Model  “M” 
tractor — low  cost  power  for  your 
field  work — your  belt  work — wher¬ 
ever  you  need  power  on  your  farm. 


Write  Us — Let  Us  Co 
Into  This  Question 
With  You 

We  have  much  more  informa~ 
tiononthis  subject  of  lowering 
farm  operating  costs.  It's  yours 
for  the  asking  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Drop  us  a  postal 
card  today. 


SAMSON  TRACTOR  CO.,  512  Industrial  Ave.,  JanesviHe,W»*. 

Division  General  Motors  Corporation 
Manufacturer *  of  Tractors,  Trucks,  Power  and  Horse-Drawn  Implements 


,T  R  A  O  5  MARK  R6GI6TEREO  U.fl.  PAT  ENT  OFFJ  CP 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  BAN.  It’s  KINO  OF  THE  WOODS.  SaYes  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St..  Chicago,  III. 


BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZER  NOW 


The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

S3  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
IS  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

S  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 


PURE  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES 


THE  BEST  POTASH  FERTILIZER,  AND  THE  BEST.  CHEAP¬ 
EST  AND  MOST  LASTING  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 


A  complete  and  sure  Fertilizer'for  all  growing 
crops.  The  Joynt  Brand  stands  for  Quality. 
Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Invited.  Address 


JOHN  JOYNT  -  Lucknow.  Ontario 


For  sale  by  ” 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

rfiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiun 


PEANUTS— 

1  *1.00  for  4  Idb.  or  $2.25  for  10  lba.  laree  Vrelnla  Poanuta 

.•rod  br  mall.  Flnoat  for  roa»tlne,  Baltina,  or  candy 

t  of  recipes  fret.  PINNER  &  CO.,  SUFFOLK,  VA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
suarantee  editorial  page.  :  s  : 


Wanted-FILLER  FRUIT  TREES 

of  bearing  or  near  bearing  age  under  four  inches 
trunk  diameter.  Advise  quantity  and  varieties. 

M.  G.  KAINS,  Room  505,  47  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Wood  Ashes  hFedopR 1 **  bags’  "8 


w.  H.  LEIDY, 


_ Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 


- *BIG  REDUCTIONS  * 

on 

LUMP  LIME  GROUND  BURNT  LIME 
HYDRATED  LIME 

also 

.  ANIMAL  BONE  BASE  FERTILIZER 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  ::  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Boiling  Cider  in  Galvanized  Iron 

We  boilel  down  cider  in  a  galvanized 
iron  maple  syrup  pan,  and  the  cider  seems 
to  have  a  puckery  taste.  Is  it  safe  to 
use?  MBS.  V.  M.  CL 

Ninevah  Junction,  N.  Y. 

If  the  cautious  addition  of  a  little  pre¬ 
cipitated  chalk,  with  good  stirring,  takes 
away  that  taste,  you  can  likely  use  the 
cider  syrup,  which  is  flovored  with  malatc 
of  zinc  from  the  pan.  If  the  zinc  taste 
still  remains  better  be  cautious,  as  zinc 
salts  are  mildly  poisonous.  Incidentally, 
we  fear  that  you  have  queered  the  pan 
for  maple  syrup,  as,  if  the  zinc  coat¬ 
ing  is  gone,  the  bare  iron  will  react  with 
the  tannin  in  the  syrup  and  give  a  rather 
dilute  ink,  harmless,  to  be  sure,  but  un¬ 
attractive. 


Fireproofing  Fabrics 

A  sad  case  of  a  child’s  dress  catching 
fire  from  a  bonfire  recently  leads  me  to 
ask  if  there  is  any  waterproofing  which 
is  also  fireproofing,  and  if  not,  what  is 
the  best  fireproofing?  w.  P.  M. 

Hanford,  Wash. 

A  waterproofing  mixture  would  hardly 

serve  both  purposes,  as  it  nearly  always 
renders  the  fabric  stiff  and  unpleasant  to 
handle  as  dress  goods.  There  is  no  fire¬ 
proofing  mixture  which  can  be  used  on 
dress  goods,  but  the  dress,  if  of  wash 
goods,  can  be  made  very  slow  burning  by 
being  soaked  in  a  solution  of  ammonium 
phosphate  and  alum,  5  per  cent  of  each, 
that  is.  about  six  ouncees  of  each  salt  to 
the  gallon  of  water,  and  dried  without 
much  wringing.  This  treatment  must 
be  repeated  at  each  washing.  The  dan¬ 
ger  is  that,  the  use  of  anything  of  this 
sort  will  lead  to  overconfidence  and  care¬ 
lessness.  At  best,  the  material  may 
smoulder  if  a  spark  touches  it. 


Water  in  Undisturbed  Well 

An  old  well  has  for  many  years  been 
drawn  upon  heavily,  and  we  now  plan  to 
use  only  a  little  water  from  it.  Will  the 
water  continue  good?  R.  L.  c. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

No  one  can  tell  at  a  distance.  The 
chances  are  that  if  you  see  that  dirt,  hop 
toads  and  small  vermin  of  all  sorts  are 
kept  out,  the  well  will  continue  sweet 
and  clean. 


Flaring  Lantern 

I  have  a  lantern  which  jumps  and 
flares,  and  then  goes  out.  What  is  the 
matter  with  it?  R.  r. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

No  one  can  tell  for  sure  by  just  think¬ 
ing  about  it.  but  it  looks  as  if  you  closed 
it  a  little  too  tight  and  then,  when  the 
metal  warmed  up  a  little,  the  air  also 
got  warm  and  expanded,  blowing  past  the 
wick  and  putting  the  flame  out  as  it.  went 
by.  Try  a  very  small  hole  in  the  _  oil 
cap,  not  enough  to  leak  oil,  but  just 
enough  to  let  off  air  pressure. 

Resting  a  Razor;  Salt  and  Thirst 

1,  Is  it  true  that  a  razor  is  improved 
by  resting?  2.  Why  does  eating  salt  fish 
make  us  thirsty?  w.  w.  H. 

New  York. 

1.  It  is  the  genex*al  opinion,  resting 
on  experience,  that  a  razor  blade,  laid 
aside  for  a  time,  will  sharpen  itself,  more 
or  less,  or  will  at  least  be  improved.  No 
reason  is  really  known,  the  theory,  with 
no  experiments  which  positively  confirm 
it,  being  that  the  metal  rearranges  itself. 

2.  A  lot  more  is  known  about  the  sec¬ 
ond  question.  The  fluid  part  of  the  blood, 
in  which  the  red  aud  white  corpuscles 
float,  and  by  which  they  are  carried  along, 
is  of  definite,  but  complex,  composition. 
Several  of  its  constituents  are  too  dif¬ 
ficult  for  us  to  analyze  at  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  but  we  do  kuow 
what  inorganic  salts  it  contains  and 
in  what  proportion  they  are  present.  We 
also  know  that  the  body  is  made  up  of 
minute  subdivisions  which  have  been  long 
called  “cells.”  These  consist  of  a  thin 
wall  and  a  cell  contents,  both .  the  wall 
and  the  contents  being  different  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  and  organs  of  the  body,  but 
being  all  alike  in  this,  that  liquid  can 
pass  through  the  wall  into  or  out  of  the 
cell.  Whether  a  liquid,  water,  for  instance, 
in  which  the  cell  is  placed,  will  pass  in  or 
out,  or  neither,  depends  on  the  amount 
of  salts  in  the  liquid  outside  the  cell  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  salts  in  the 
liquid  inside  the  cell.  The  phenomenon 
is  named  “osmosis.”  and  quite  a  lot  is 
known  about  it.  but  its  bearing  on  the 
present  question  is  this,  that,  when  you 
have  taken  in  some  salt,  as  in  salt  fish 
or  any  other  food  or  just  plain  salt,  if 
you  have  thereby  rendered  the  body  fluids 
as  a  whole  more  salt  than  they  are  used 
to.  the  body  sends  in  the  sensation  we  call 
“thirst.”  and  you  drink  enough  water  to 
restore  the  proper  balance. 


Cleaning  Paint  Brushes 

How  can  I  remove  hardened  paint  and 
varnish  from  brushes  without  injuring 
the  hair?  L.  F.  H. 

Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J. 
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Turpentine  will  help  some,  and  you 
can  also  try.  with  due  precaution,  soak¬ 
ing  in  denatured  alcohol,  to  which  you 
have  added  a  quarter  of  its  volume  of 
the  strongest  water  of  ammonia  you  can 
get.  But  you  have  to  watch  this,  as  it 
will  affect  the  hair  if  it  soaks  too  long. 


Case-hardening  Iron 

How  can  I  case-harden  iron? 

Leverett,  Mass.  C.  E.  F. 

This  is  more  an  art  than  can  be  learned 
from  mere  directions,  and  there  are  two 
general  methods,  the  older  and  better  being 
to  pack  the  articles  (  several  being  usually 
treated  at  once)  in  an  iron  box  with 
finely  divided  carbon,  good  charcoal  or 
bone  black  being  usually  used,  luting  the 
box  with  clay  and  heating  to  redness  in 
a  furnace  for  several  hours,  according  to 
its  size  and  the  effect  wanted.  The 
shorter  method  is  to  melt  cyanide  of  pot¬ 
ash,  a  very  poisonous  salt,  on  the  metal 
in  an  open  flame;  the  salt  melts  aud 
spreads,  and  is  decomposed,  carbonizing 
the  surface  of  the  iron.  In  each  method 
considerable  practice  is  needed  for  good 
results. 


A  Unique  Ice  Formation 

Stalagmites  formed  by  the  dripping  of 
carbonate  of  lime  from  the  roof  of  a 
cavern  are  often  seen,  but  the  cut  shows 
what  might  be  called  an  ice  stalagmite, 
or  an  inverted  icicle.  This  queer  and 
unusual  object  formed  one  Winter  night 


by  water  dripping  from  the  faucet  when 
the  temperature  was  just  at  the  freezing 
point  in  the  open  air,  but  hardly  cold 
enough  to  freeze  the  water  in  the  pipe. 
It  soon  crumbled  and  fell  away  after  the 
picture  was  taken.  A.  D.  D. 

North  Carolina. 


Preserving  Cider  with  Benzoate  of  Soda 

How  much  benzoate  of  soda  should  be 
put  in  a  barrel  of  cider  to  keep  it  below 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  alcohol? 

New  Preston,  Conn.  c.  E.  A. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  benzoate 
of  soda  or  anything  else  except  heat  will 
preserve  cider.  A  half-pound  to  the  bar¬ 
rel  will  do  all  that  cau  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected,  and  if  you  start  with  very  clean, 
new  cider,  running  it  through  a  cream 
separator,  if  you  can.  and  keep  it  cool, 
this  amount  will  hold  back  the  yeast  for 
a  time.  But  if  the  fermentation  has  be¬ 
gun,  nothing  but  heat  will  entirely  kill 
the  yeast. 


Improving  Musty  Cider 

Is  there  any  way  to  remedy  a  musty 
taste  in  a  barrel  of  cider  thx-ee  months 

old?  C.  D.  H. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  cau  do  other 
than  turn  it  into  vinegar  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  adding  a  good  lot  of  “mother” 
and  letting  it  have  lots  of  air.  The  taste 
may  go  as  the  mother  gets  to  work.  If 
not,  it  is  hopeless. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Local  Up-Statc  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  20  to  28c ;  hamburg.  lb.,  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  32c ;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
25c:  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  roasting  pigs, 
lb.,  25c';  salt  pork,  lb.,  23c ;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  32c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  poultry,  fowls,  heavy,  lb..  30  to 
32c;  chickens,  28  to  30e ;  old  roosters, 
lb.,  22c  ;  turkeys,  45  to  50c  ;  geese,  30c ; 
ducks,  36c. 

Dressed  poultry,  fowls,  heavy,  lb..  40c ; 
under  4  lbs.,  38c ;  roasting  chickens,  lb.. 
40c-  broilers,  1%-lb.,  50c;  turkeys.  55c; 
geese,  42c;  ducks.  42c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  73c ;  large  brown, 
73c;  mixed  colors,  medium,  70c;  duck 
eggs.  90c. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  0c ; 
6kim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cheese,  whole  milk 
cram,  35c;  skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese, 
10c;  pimento  cheese.  15c;  creamery  but¬ 
ter,  fancy-  prints.  56c;  dairy  prints,  55c; 
dairy,  in  jars.  55c. 

Apples,  large.  Baldwins,  bu.,  $1.20; 
Fall  Pippins,  95c ;  Greenings.  $1.25 ; 
Kings,  $1.50:  Ben  Davis.  $1;  Wolf 
River.  $1.50;  Spys,  $1.50;  other  varieties, 
bu.,  50e  to  $1.25.  Pears,  Kieffer,  bu.. 
$1.75 ;  small  varieties,  $1.60 ;  dried  ap¬ 
ples,  lb.,  1214c;  citrous,  each,  10  to  15c; 
cranberries,  qt.,  19c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  7c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.15; 
ctebbage,  lb.,  white,  lc ;  red,  2c;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.15;  cauliflower,  best,  10c;  ordi¬ 
nary,  9c;  celery,  best,  bunch.  10c;  egg¬ 
plant,  best,  each.  15c;  medium,  10c; 
ITorseradisk  roots,  lb..  20c;  lettuce,  large 
heads.  10c;  onions,  green,  bunch,  5c;  dry, 
bu.,  $1;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.40;  potatoes, 
large  white,  bu.,  $1.30;  medium,  mixed, 
$1.25;  small,  bu.,  90c;  pumpkins,  each, 
10  to  25c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  radishes, 
white,  bunch,  6c;  round  red,  bunch,  5c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck,  30c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb..  3c;  rutabagas,  bu., 
85c;  red  top  turnips,  bu.,  75c;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Honey,  clover  extracted,  lb..  20c ; 
clover  card,  lb.,  30c  :  popcorn,  shelled,  lb., 
10c;  on  cob.  8c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c; 
chestnuts,  bu.,  $9;  black  walnuts,  bu., 
$2.50 :  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  hickorynuts, 
bu.,  $5.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 
Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  11c;  medium, 
8c;  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  live  pigs,  each, 
$3.50  to  $4;  small  dressed  pigs,  lb.,  25c; 
pork  light,  lb.,  17c;  heavy,  lb.,  14  to  15c; 
veal,  prime,  lb.,  19c;  common,  lb.,  17c; 
sausage,  lb..  25  to  30c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  50 
to  60c;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
dressed.  40  to  55c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  25  to 
40c  ;  dressed,  40  to  55c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
50c;  dressed,  lb.,  75  to  90c;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  35  to  40c ;  dressed,  55  to  60c ;  guinea 
hens  live,  pair,  $1.25;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb.,  35  to  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  70c;  eggs,  70  to  80c; 
duck  eggs,  $1;  honey,  lb.,  40c;  per  cap, 
30c;  extracted,  qt..  75  to  80c;  lard.  lb.. 
25c;  Dalian  cheese,  lb.,  70c. 

Apples.,  bu  ,  $1;  pears,  bu.,  $2.50; 
eider,  gal..  30c;  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $3. 

Beans,  dry,  bu.,  $4  to  $5;  per  qt.,  12 
to  20c;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads.  40c;  per  400,  $3;  red,  per 
doz..  $4;  curly,  doz..  45  to  90c;  carrots, 
bu..  50  to  60c  ;  celery,  hearts,  doz.,  75  to 
90c;  stalks,  doz.,  50c;  endive,  doz.,  50c; 
garlic,  lb.,  25c  ;  horseradish  roots,  hunch, 
10c:  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2; 
Boston,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  onions,  bu.,  60c; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  50c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.20;  popcorn,  bu.,  75c;  pumpkins,  each, 
10  to  20c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  romaine, 
bunch,  5c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  50c;  Gage,  lb., 
10c;  sauerkraut,  lb..  5c;  turnips,  bu., 
40  to  60c;  Hubbard  squash,  bu.,  75e ;  per 
lb.,  2c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 
60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $28;  hav.  No.  1, 
$28 ;  No.  2,  $22  to  $25 ;  No.  3,  $20 ;  Tim¬ 
othy.  ton.  $28;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $13; 
wheat,  $15. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  16  to  20c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  hindquarters. 
18  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  14  to 
15c;  heavy,  13  to  14c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.. 
22  to  25c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
mutton,  lb.,  12  to  16c;  veal,  lb.,  21  to  23c. 

Live  fowjs,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  live  roosters, 
lb.,  28  to  30c;  live  broilers,  lb..  32c;  live 
ducks,  lb.,  30  to  35c :  live  geese,  lb.,  2S 
to  30c;  live  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Eggs.  65  to  75c. 

Winter  w-heat,  $1.80  to  $1.85;  corn, 
shelled.  $1.08  to  $1.12  bu.;  oats,  bu., 
54  to  55c;  rye,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.55. 

Reets.  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $2  50  to  $3 ;  cabbage,  ton.  $8  to 
$9;  per  doz.  heads,  40  to  45c;  carrots, 
bu.,  50  to  55c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  50 
to  60c;  lettuce,  head,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
common,  per  doz.,  25  to  40c;  mint,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions,  dry,  bu., 
50  to  60c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  70  to  80c ; 
parsnips,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  turnips,  bu.,  45  to  50c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  45  to 
50c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Apples,  per  100  lbs.,  Kings.  $1  to 
$125;  Greenings,  80  to  90c;  Baldwins, 
90c  to  $1  ;  apples,  best,  per  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  pears,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 


dium.  $3.50  to  $3.75;  red  marrow,  $5.50 
to  $6  white  marrow.  $6.50;  red  kidney, 
$0.50  to  $7.50;  white  kidney.  $10;  pea, 
$3.50;  yellow  eye.  $7;  Imperials,  $8. 

Raw  furs,  wholesale:  Skunk.  35c  to 
$2;  rats,  10  to  75c;  coon.  50c  to  $3; 
mink,  $1  to  $5. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


The  sudden  cold  snap,  the  first  of  the 
Winter,  has  not  had  time  to  tell  on  the 
produce  market,  and  nearly  everything  is 
about  as  before.  Butter,  cheese  and  eggs 
have  droppd  off.  and  potatoes  are  weak. 
Poultry  is  in  light  demand. 

BUTTER — CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  weak,  but  steadier;  creamery, 
53  to  56c ;  dairy.  40  to  50c  ;  crocks,  30  to 
48c ;  common.  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  unset¬ 
tled:  new  daisies  and  flats,  26  to  27c; 
longhorns,  27  to  28c;  old  cheese,  1  to  2c 
more.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery.  75  to  77c; 
State  and  Western,  67  to  71c;  storage, 
65  to  68c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  50 
to  60c ;  fowl  and  chickens,  32  to  37c ;  old 
roosters.  27  to  29c.;  ducks,  40  to  42c; 
geese,  30  to  34c.  Live  poultry,  unsettled  ; 
turkeys,  50  to  55c;  fowl,  ‘.30  to  37c; 
Springers,  30  to  36c;  old  roosters,  24  to 
25c  ;  ducks,  42  to  45c ;  geese.  32  to  34c. 
Rabbits,  quiet;  jacks,  pair,  $1  to  $1.25; 
cottontails,  40  to  60e. 

GRAPES — CRANBERRIES 
Grapes,  quiet ;  Cal.  Emperor,  keg.  $7  to 
$7.50.  Cranberries,  steadv;  Cape  Cod. 
bbl.,  $15  to  $17. 


APPLES  —POTATOES 

Apples,  easy ;  McIntosh,  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  Wealthy,  King,  Spitzenburg,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Snow,  Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Greening.  Baldwin.  75c  to  $1  ;  common, 
40  to  50c.  Potatoes,  likely  to  advance 
with  cold  weather :  good  to  fancy  white 
bu.,  80c  to  $1.10;  seconds.  50  ‘to  75c- 
sweets,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.75. 
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Beans,  dull;  kidney,  cwt.,  $10  to  $11  ; 
marrows,  $9  to  $10;  pea  and  medium. 
$5  to  $0.  Onions,  dull  ;  home-grown,  bu 
$1  to  $1.50;  State  and  Western,  cwt! 
7oc  to  $1.50;  Spanish,  crate.  $1.25  to 
$1.75. 

VEGETABLES 


Vegetables,  steady ;  beets.  Florida,  doz. 
bunches,  70  to  90c;  rew  carrots.  40  to 
50c;  shallots.  30  to  50c;  parsley.  ,80  to 
90c;  radishes,  45  to  50c;  beets. ‘old.  bu.. 
75c  to  $1;  cauliflower.  $2.50  to  $3;  car¬ 
rots.  50  to  SOe;  parsnips.  $1  to  $1.25; 
spinach.  $1.75  to  $2.25;  turnips,  white. 
50e  to  $1;  yellow.  60  to  70c;  cabbage. 
100  heads,  $3.50  to  $7;  ton.  $12  to  $15; 
celery,  bunch.  25  to  85c;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt..  25  to  30c;  lettuce.  Florida, 
hamper.  $3.25  to  $3.50;  peppers,  box. 
$6.50  to  $7;  squash,  cwt..  $4  to  $4.50; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  30  to  35c. 


SWEETS — NUTS 

Honey,  dull ;  light,  comb,  lb.,  37  to  38c ; 
dark.  32  to  35c.  Maple  products,  quiet  • 
sugar,  lb..  30  to  38c;  syrup,  gal..  $1.75 
to  $2.25.  Butternuts,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
black  walnuts,  lb..  5  to  7c. 


FEED 

Hay,  quiet;  bulk.  Timothv.  $28  to  $30; 
clover  mixed,  $25  to  $27.  ‘  Wheat  bran,’ 
ton.  cai'lot,  $34.50;  middlings.  $31.50; 
red  dog.  $43.50 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $38.50  • 
oilmeal.  $40;  hominy.  $37;  gluten,  $54.50; 
oat  feed,  $27.50;  rye  middlings.  $31. 

J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  55  to  56c ;  common  to 
good.  46  to  52c;  dairy,  30  to  40c;  storage 
45  to  50c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby.  75  to  80c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  65  to  72c;  storage,  57 
to  6.3c. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  38  to  40c;  chickens,  34  to  36c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best.  55  to  60c;  good  to  choice, 
45  to  50c;  chickens.  38  to  40c;  fowls.  .30 
to  38c ;  ducks,  33  to  36c ;  geese.  .30  to  36c. 

ERUPTS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl..  $3  to  $5  50- 
Greenings,  $3  to  $4  ;  Spy.  $3.50  to  $o! 
Cranberries,  bbl..  $15  to  $17.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  50  to  60c. 


POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lbs..  $1.70  to  $1.90;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 


Onions.  100  lbs..  50c  to  $1.50;  cabbage, 
bbl..  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  celery,  bu.  box,  $1  5f 
to  $5;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  15  to  50c;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $1  50;  squash,  ton. 
$80  to  $120;  carrots,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  turnips,  bu.  box.  50c  to  $1  ; 
radishes,  bu.  box.  $1.75  to  $2;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c-;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  lb.,  20  to  60c. 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy,  $37  to  $39;  No.  2.  $33 
to  $35 ;  No.  3.  $25  to  $27  ;  clover  mixed. 
$32  to  $37.  Rye  straw,  $26  to  $27 ;  oat 
straw,  $18  to  $19. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best,  55  to  56c;  common  to  good,  tub, 
51  to  54c;  rolls,  37  to  38c. 

Eggs 

Best  nearby,  78  to  80c;  gathered,  64 
to  72c ;  storage,  (iO  to  65c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  25  to  30c;  chickens,  30  to  33c; 
roosters^  21  to  23c;  ducks.  36  to  40c; 
geese,  35  to  40c;  turkeys,  58  to  60c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

liens,  40  to  45c;  roosters,  28  to  30c; 
broilers.  45  to  50c;  ducks,  45  to  50c; 
turkeys,  65  to  70c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4,50  to  $5.50;  cranber¬ 
ries.  bbl.,  $12  to  $14  ;  strawberries,  qt., 
65  to  75c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  150  lbs.,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  cabbage, 
lun,  $,s  to  $15;  onions.  100  lbs..  $1.50  to 
$2;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $30  to  $30.50;  No.  2, 
$27  to  $28;  clover  mixed.  $28  to  $28.50. 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  ^creamery.  54  to  55c;  good  to 
choice.  50  to  53c ;  lower  grades.  35  to 
45c;  ladles,  25  to  30c;  packing  stock, 
15  to  22c. 

Eggs 

Best  nearby,  71  to  72c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  60  to  66c. 

LIVE  poultry 

Chickens,  30  to  36c;  roosters,  23  to 
26c;  fowls.  28  to  37c;  ducks,  36  to  40c; 
geese,  28  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  55  to  60c;  fowls,  32  to  3Sc; 
chickens,  32  to  38c;  ducks,  30  to  40c; 
geese,  30  to  32c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $5.50 ;  cranber¬ 
ries,  bbl.,  $12  to  $17 ;  strawberries,  qt., 
40  to  55c. 

Vegetables 

Potatoes,  c-wt.,  $1.50  to  $1.80;  %-bu. 
basket.  25  to  70c;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket.  $1  to  $1.50 ;  onions,  100  lbs., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bbl.,  $2  to  $4. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  2.  :  _3  to  $27;  No.  3,  $24 
to  $25;  sample.  $21  to  $23;  clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $26.  Straw,  rye,  $19  to  $20; 
wheat,  $16  to  $17.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  20,  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
January  is  $3.18  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles 
from  the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs. 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 

There  lias  been  a  drop  of  2  to  3  cents 
on  top  grades.  About  2.000,000  lbs.  of 
Danish  arrived  this  week,  a  few  carloads 
of  California  make,  and  a  car  of  New 
Zealand  via  the  Pacific  coast.  Most  of 
the  imported  butter,  except  some  from 
Argentina,  scores  high  in  quality. 


Creamery,  fanoylb .  52  at  52^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  47  <a  50 

Lower  Grades .  32  <a  44 

City  made .  20  09  28 

Dairy,  best  .  49  at  50 

Common  to  good  .  [35  <9  40 

P&oklrjg  Stock .  15  g)  22 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy . 28  O  29 

Good  to  choice .  24  @  26 

Ski  mi,  beat .  17  @  20 

Fair  to  good .  11  Q  16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy .  78  at  79 

Medium  togood .  70  at  77 

Ml *ed  colors,  nearby  best .  75  @  76 

Common  to  good .  65  @  70 

Gathered,  best,  white . 74  @  76 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  66  @  74 

Lower  ermlAK .  50  at  55 

Storage,  best .  60  @  64 

Common  to  good .  38  at  45 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steeri .  8  00  dlO  10 

Bull!  .  5  50  d  8  00 

Cows .  3  00  d  7  50 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  Ibi .  14  00  @19  00 

Culls . . .  9  00  dll)  00 

Hogs .  8  75  dl  I  25 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  4  00  d  5  00 

Lambs  .  9  00  dll  75 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls,  36  to 
37c;  chickens.  27  to  32c;  roosters,  16  to 
17c;  ducks.  40  to  45c;  geese,  28  to  36c; 
turkeys,  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  55  d  60 

Com.  to  good .  40  @  |  54 

Chickens  choice  lb .  35  d  40 

Fair  to  Good . . .  30  @  34 

Fowls .  35  d  41 

Roosters .  22  d  26 

Ducks  .  35  @  40 

Sonahn.  doz .  4  00  *M1  00 

Geese  .  25  d  34 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Sales  are  reported  at :  Galves,  choice, 
23  to  24c;  common  to  good.  14  to  20c; 


pork,  100  to  150  lbs.  each,  15  to  16c* 
heavier,  10  to  12c;  50  to  100  lbs.  each’, 
15  to  18c;  roasting  pigs.  10  to  15  lbs.,  35 
to  40c ;  16  to  20  lbs.,  25  to  32c.  Rabbits 
from  the  West  have  brought  25  to  35c 
per  pair  for  cottontails  and  $1  to  $1.25 
per  pair  for  jacks. 

BEANS 


Marrow,  100  Ibi . g  75 

£.eiV .  4  75 

Red  Kidney  . 9  25 

White  Kidney .  ”".'.'.15  00 

Yellow  Eye . 9  00 


FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Greening . 

York . ".***... 

King . . 

bu.  bkt . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl 
Strawberries,  qt . . . ' " ’ 


.  3  50 
3  50 
3  00 
3  00 
75 
3  00 
12  00 
40 


d  9  00 
d  5  00 
d  5  75 
d  9  50 
iff  15  50 
@  9  50 


d  5  00 
<9  5  00 
<a  4  00 
d  5  00 
d  1  50 
@  3  50 
@  14  00 
d  50 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  165  lbs... . 

State,  150  lbs . 

Maine.  180  lbs _ 

- 2  50 

@ 

(9 

4  25 
2  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt 

1  85 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt 

Beets,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  ton . . ""***" 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

Squash,  bbl . 

...  2  00 

8  00 
. . . .  1  50 
. . . .  1  50 
....  1  00 

'a  2  50 
612  00 
09  1  75 
Ot  3  (JO 
w  2  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

(a 

1  85 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bu . ”* 

Romaine,  bu _ 

3  00 
. .  3  50 

@  6  50 
@  5  00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

40 

@ 

60 

Cei  ry.  Large  crate . 

Kale,  bbl . 

@ 

1  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy, No. 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

1.  ton  .....  . 

. . . .  34  00 

<a  35  00 

. 

. 31  00 

@33  00 

Shipping . 

Clover.  Mixed  . 

Straw,  Rye  . . . . 

. 

. 25  00 

. 28  00 

@20  00 
@32  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 

GRAIN 

. 15  00 

@16  00 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at 
York :  Wheat.  No.  2  red.  $1.99; 
No.  2  yellow,  87c;  oats,  No.  2’ 
58c ;  rye,  $1.83  ;  barley,  95c. 


New 

com, 

white, 


1  rices  quoted  at  ^New  York  on  country 
slaughter  steer  hides  are  11  to  12c;  cows 
and  bulls,  7  to  9c.  Horsehides  have  sold 
from  $2.75  to  $3.50  each.  Country 
slaughter  calfskins,  from  9  to  12  lbs 
$1.75  to  $1.95 ;  lighter,  $1  to  $1.25. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  . $.63  to 

Fair  to  good . 60  to 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores . 

Bottled.  Grade  A . 

Certified  . 

Heavy  cream.  %  pint . 

Cheese,  lb . 45  to 

Eggs — Best  . 85  to 

Fair  to  good . 65  to 

Cowls  . 42  to 

Turkeys  . 55  to 

Chickens  . 45  to 

Lamb  chops . 50  to 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  to 


$.64 

.62 

.12 

.21 

.28 

.30 

.55 

.95 

.75 

.50 

.60 

.50 

.65 

.04 


General  Notes 

Some  retail  dealers,  even  some  farmers 
who  peddle  their  potatoes,  still  manage 
to  get  away  with  almost  war  prices  to  tiie 
consumers,  but  in  the  large  chain  stores 
potatoes  at  retail  are  sold  nearer  the 
wholesale  level  than  other  vegetables. 
Such  stores  all  along  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  are  asking  30c  to  40c  per  peck, 
which  would  be,  say,  $2.50  per  100  lbs., 
compared  with  an  average  price  to  grow¬ 
ers-  in  Eastern  producing  sections  qjf  about 
$1.40,  which  is  as  close  a  price  as  the 
grower  usually  expects  to  get  in  distant 
markets. 

The  cabbage  grower,  for  instance,  is 
often  exasperated  during  a  city  visit  to 
find1  his  $5  per  ton  stock  selling  at  5c  per 
pound,  and  the  onion  grower  who  got  50c 
per  bushel  finds  onions  retailed  at  10c 
per  quart. 

Distant  shippers  have  been  hard  tjit  by 
the  raise  in  freight  rates.  Not  much  is 
lpft  for  the  Florida  lettuce  grower,  who 
paid  over  $1  for  transportation  to  Boston 
or  New  York  and  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.75 
per  crate,  with  other  expenses  to  come 
out  of  the  balance.  The  California  ship¬ 
per  was  at  still  greater  disadvantage, 
and  often  could  not  afford  to  ship  at  all 
during  the  time  of  lowest  prices  in  De¬ 
cember.  Of  course,  the  handicap  of  a 
distant  shipper  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Northern  hothouse  lettuce,  which  never¬ 
theless  has  severely  felt  the  competition  of 
the  excellent  quality  stock  which  Florida 
has  been  shipping  this  season.  The  ad¬ 
vance  in  freight  and  express  charges  prob¬ 
ably  will  keep  some  of  the  railroads  from 
bankruptcy,  hut  threatens  to  put  out  of 
business  the  distant  shipper  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  season  when  prices  are  low. 

Apart  from  the  low  net  prices  of  farm 
produce,  the  situation  is  becoming  a  little 
more  hopeful  for  producers.  Labor  sup¬ 
ply  seems  to  be  increasing ;  wages  coming 
down,  also  the  cost  of  many  lines  of  farm 
supplies.  The  mild  season  has  been  fa¬ 
vorable  for  out-of-door  work,  which  has 
continued  later  than  usual  in  many  sec¬ 
tions.  g.  R.  F. 
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SUCCESS  with  the  farm  Hock  depends  on  turning 
every  hatchable  egg  Into  a  good,  strong  chick, 
and  raising  the  largest  number  of  these  chicks 
to  quick  maturity  at  the  least  expense. 

Buckeye  Poultry  Raising  Equipment  is  preferred  by 
600,000  users  and  15,000  dealers  because  it  has  proved 
itselfreally  economical  and  efficient.  Whereverpoul- 
try  raisers  gather,  its  supremacy  Is  acknowledged. 

You  take  no  chances  whatever  with  the  Buckeye. 
Theincubators,  from  the65-eggmachineto  the  10,368- 
egg  Mammoth,  are  guaranteed  to  hatch  every  hatch- 
able  egg,  and  “Buckeye"  chicks  are  famous  for  size 
and  vigor. 

Buckeye  Colony  Brooders  have  solved  the  problem 
end  revolutionized  the  chicken  business.  They  make 
three  chicks  grow  where  one  grew  before,  at  a  fourth 
the  labor  and  a  third  the  expense.  Sold  on  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  Burn  coal  or  kerosene.  Self-regula¬ 
ting,  sanitary  and  economical. 

Buckeye  equipment  is  endorsed  by  agricultural 
colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  county  agents 
everywhere. 

Ask  the  BucfteyeUser— HeKnowst 
Send  for  the  Buckeye  catetog  that  tells  you  how 
these  remarkable  incubators  and  brooders  makepoul- 
try  raising  more  profitable, and  why  they  areuniver 
sally  recommended  by  peonle  who  know.  Address 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 

827  Euclid  Avenue  Springfield,  Ohio 
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I  THE  SPRING  BROOK  1 
POULTRY  FARM  | 

”  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  ~ 

|  Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm  | 

—  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business  of  the  — 

—  past  year,  have  increased  incubator  capacity  — 

~  10, 000  egga.  also  have  located  nearer  shipping  “ 

facilities.  Forty, per  cent,  of  my  output  of  day-  — 

—  old  chicks  have  been  booked  for  the  coining  — 
_  season.  A  good  share  of  these  chicks  have  been 

“  sold  to  customers  of  last  year.  In  many  instances  — 

—  where  I  sold  one  hundred  or  more  chicks,  custo-  — 
_  mei'S  have  increased  orders  to  one  thousand.  S 

—  This  speaks  for  itself.  Am  booking  orders  now,  “ 

—  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send  forcircular.  — 

E  ROY  S.  RIDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.  — 
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Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels 
Pullets,  Eggs,  S.C.W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
B.  P.  Rocks 

From  high  laying,  pure¬ 
bred  farm  range  stock 
that  will  multiply  your 
poultry  profits.  Illus¬ 
trated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  now. 

G.  F.  G  I  B  S  O  N 

Box  106 

Galen  Farms,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  200  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  XOO  yearling  cocks 
bred  from  certified  layers.  Price  #5  each. 

In  lots  of  10  or  more  fi>3  each.  Bargains 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  hook¬ 
ing  orders  for  baby  chicks.  1921  Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRICGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY.  N.Y. 


Pittsfield 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

All  Pittsfield  stock  is  farm  raised  on 
unlimited  range,  carefully  mated  as  to 
type  and  color,  and  bred  for  utility.  We 
have  the  five  most  popular  breeds — S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  money  required  with  order.  Our 
prices  will  not  advance.  If  prices  of  eggs 
drop  we  will  reduce  ours.  Write  today 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holllston,  Mass. 


CERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

registered  by  Cornell  University.  April  hatched.  Pedi¬ 
greed  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  males  of  the  best  type  and  breeding. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

by  introducing  Porter’s  Certified  Cockerels,  which  are 
bred  from  pedigreed  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk- 
white  eggs.  This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that 
our  certified  males  and  liens  reach  the  top  notch  of 
excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor.  Several  hundred 
grown  pullets  and  breeding  liens  at  $3.00.  Place  your 

HATCHING  EGGS  fP0,gI®?'1,ed 

Send  for  catalogue.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sodn»,  N.  Y 


Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  Trap-nested  Stock 

No  show  birds,  but  grand  utility  stock. 
Bred  for  egg  production.  Established  1913. 
No  day-old  chicks.  ORDER  NOW.  For 
further  particulars  and  prices,  address 

PROVOST  BROS.,  Spring  Valley,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Big,  husky,  range  raised  cockerels  bred 
from  carefully  selected  trapnested  breeders 
with  egg  records  over  200.  All  stock  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  as  represented. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Cambridge  Springs  Ponn. 


COCKERELS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  trap-nested  liens.  Records  above  225  eggs. 
Sire's  Dam,  084  eggs  in  three  years.  None  bet¬ 
ter — few  as  good.  $>5  to  8*10  each. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Tom’s  River,  N.  J. 


MALES 

AND 

CHICKS 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Finch. 

Now  receiving  orders  for  baby 
chicks,  S23  per  100.  Parcel  Post 
Prepaid.  Free  Circular.  Phone 
Plainsboro  628.  BUNGALOW 
POULTRY  F  A  R  Ml.  C.  H. 
CHANDLER,  Proprietor,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Increase  your  egg  production  and  poultry  profits 
by  purchasing  your  hatching  eggs  from  choice 
breeding  stock,  single  comb  White  Leghorns,  bred 
from  the  best  of  famous  strains  for  large,  vigorous 
birds  and  heavy  winter  laying  of  huge  chalk  white 
eggs,  $3.50  per  setting;  of  fifteen  eggs  delivered 
COLONIAL  FARM.  West  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

OVER  A  HUNDRED  CHOICE  BIRDS 

raised  and  now  (Dec.  20th)  running  on  free  range 
in  the  pines  of  South  Jersey,  to  select  from. „  Right 
type.  Bred  right.  Can  spare  a  few  more  hatching 
eggs  during  January  and  February.  This  strain  has 
been  making  good  for  over  fifteen  years. 

JOHN  H.  WEED,  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


TOM  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Largest  importer  in  America.  1916.  One  of  the 
most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  the  United  States 
of  Pedigreed,  Utility  Leghorns.  A  few  choice 
cockerels  for  sale.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks.  Willow  Brook  Poultry  Farm. 
ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY,  Prop.  Odessa,  New  York 


Improve  the  Laying  of  Your  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

by  using  our  Cockerels  from  trapnested  hens.  Prices  and 

records  as  follows :  180-200  eggs,  ip-A ;  200-210,  $*»;  210-220,  >8  6 

*20-214.  #7 .  Sired  by  Cockerels  whose  dams  laid  not  less 
than  250.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

VALLEY  EGG  FARM.  LITTLE  VALLEY,  N.Y 


Hampton’s  Black  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

fore  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why  the  Black  Leghorn 
is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on 
earth,  write  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittslown.  N.  J 


Barron  swL\ 

Choice  Breeding  stock  from  250  to  300-Egg  strain. 
Perfect  birds.  Cockerels  $15.  Hens,  April  hatch, 
$iO  each.  Guaranteed.  Send  on  approval.  Large 
stock  Mapple  Farms,  Phone  1191  -M ,  Islip,  N.Y. 


Individually  Pedigreed  Barron  Strain  White  horn 

Cockerels  my  specialty;  all  hens  trap-nested:  records  190 
to  260;  Cockerels  $5  to  *8  each.  TH0S.  M.  WALKER,  Auburn,  NT. 


PAPKCDCI  C  Winners  laying  class  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
GUuiiLnLLd  Trapnested  White  Leghorns.  Price. $8.75 
apiece.  Circular.  SAMUKDH.  KOS1JH,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  matings  this  year.  Pedi¬ 
grees,  280-288  eggs.  Our  second  importation.  Our 
Properly  hatched  chicks  from  these  and  other  mat¬ 
ings  will  produce  unexcelled  layers.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Mating  and  price  list  free.  White  Leghorns 
exclusively,  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Penua. 


«  m  w-j-w  r  BARRED  ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS,  WHITE. 
£>  A.O  I  BROWN  LEGHORNS  and  BROILERS. 

Write  for  pamphlet— Free. 

dll  A  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  M.  SANKEV,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SO  WHITE  I  CRUfinW  HATCHING  EGGS  from  high  record 
.U.  If  11 1  I  L  LLunUnil  hens  and  pedigreed  cockerels. 
SI  6  per  100.  Write  us  or  re'er  to  R.  K.-Y.  of  Jan.  1st. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 


ALBERT  T.  STITT,  Supt  of  Poultry 
Cednrh  urst,  L.  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Heavy  laying  strain.  Baby  Chicks.  $£5  per  100.  Chicks 
from  Cornell  Certified  Breeders.  4  0o.  each 
Sunset  Ridoe  Poultry  Farm,  chas.  B,  CRESO,  Ciayernk.  N.Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Blood  Meal  lor  Hens 

Will  you  let  me  know  whether  blood 
meal  80  per  cent  protein  is  all  right  to 
feed  to  hens?  Can  it  be  used  instead  of 
beef  scrap,  or  small  amounts  with  beef 
scraps?  Is  it  safe  to  feed  at  all? 

Massachusetts.  D.  G. 

Blood  meal  is  not  ordinarily  fed  to 
poultry,  but  I  know  of  no  reason,  except 
cost,  why  it  should  not  be.  It  is  a  highly 
concentrated  animal  food,  used  largely  in 
skim-milk  substitutes  for  young  pigs, 
calves,  etc.  It  has  been  used  experi¬ 
mentally  in  feeding  horses,  cattle  and 
swine,  but  is  not  a  commonly  used  ingre¬ 
dient  of  the  rations  fed  mature  animals. 
As  it  contains  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  protein  found  in  beef  scrap,  it  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  fed  in  correspond¬ 
ingly  small  amount.  It  lacks,  too,  the 
bone  found  in  the  latter  product.  Unless 
it  can  be  purchased  cheaper,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  he  used  in  the  place  of 
meat  or  fish  scrap,  although  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  it  at  least  equal  to  these  meat 
products  as  a  source  ol  animal  protein. 
If  offered  blood  meal  at  an  exceptionally 
low  pr’ce,  I  should  inspect  it  carefully 
for  evidence  of  deterioration,  and  should 
not  use  it  unless  it  was  evidently  fresh 
and  wholesome.  M.  B.  D. 

This  is  the  “Old  Man” 

As  you  see  him  there, 

Throwing  out  grain 

To  his  chickens  for  fair. 

He  is  looking  for  eggs 
At  twelve  for  a  dollar; 

It's  the  high  cost  of  feed 
That  makes  the  hen  holler. 

The  horse,  he  looks  out 

Through  a  hole  in  his  stall, 


Says:  “Give  me  a  bite. 

Be  it  ever  so  small.” 

But  the  old  man  says  “No.” 

These  chickens  come  first ; 

I'll  give  you  some  water 
To  just  quench  your  thirst.” 

Well,  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
Beats  them  all — that’s  true ; 
Here’s  more  subscriptions. 

Merry  Christmas  to  you. 
Massachusetts.  c.  f.  pond. 


Worms  in  Poultry 

When  present  in  large  numbers,  the 
various  kinds  of  worms  that  infest  the 
intestinal  tracts  of  fowls  do  considerable 
damage,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
get  rid  of  them.  On  some  premises, 
where  fowls  have  been  kept  for  years, 
worms  have  become  so  numerous  as  to 
make  it  impracticable  to  raise  healthy 
chicks-  there. 

One  of  the  newer  treatments  for  the 
eradication  of  these  worms  is  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  tobacco,  and  the  Agricult¬ 
ural  College  of  Massachusetts  gives  the 
following  directions  for  making  use  of 
the  remedy  :  Dose,  oue  pound  of  ground 
or  finely  chopped  tobacco  stems  to  each 
100  birds.  Steep  the  tobacco  for  two  hours 
in  enough  water  to  keep  it  well  covered. 
Mix  with  four  quarts  of  mash,  using 
both  tobacco  and  liquor.  Feed  wet.  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  p.  m.  to  birds  which 
have  fasted  since  previous  day.  Two 
hours  later,  fed  one  pound  Epsom  salts, 
dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  three 
quarts  of  mash,  taking  care  that  each 
bird  gets  its  share.  Remove  droppings 
at  daylight,  or  protect  with  wire  to  pre¬ 
vent  reinfection.  This  treatment  expels 
practically  all  the  worms. 

After  this  treatment,  it  may  be  well  to 
confine  old  fowls  to  clean  houses,  with 
new  litter.  If  old  runs  are  used,  they 
must  be  freed  from  living  worm  eggs. 
Plowing  and  liming  are  not  sufficient 
to  destroy  these  eggs.  The  soil  must  he 
treated  with  chemical  disinfectants.  Of 
these,  the  best  is  corrosive  sublimate, 
one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  of  water.  Old 
runs  should  be  soaked  with  this  disin¬ 
fectant.  using  about  one  gallon  to  each 
10  square  feet  of  surface.  Loose  filth 
and  manure  should  be  removed  before 
disinfection  is  attempted.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  also,  that  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  is  a  virulent  poison,  and  any  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  substance  not  immediately 
used  should  be  colored  deep  blue  with 
laundry  bluing  to  prevent  its  being  im¬ 
properly  used.  M,  B.  D. 


Eflfls  -  jg? 

The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 

Maurer’s  “Kwality” 
Meat  Scrap 

because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul¬ 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash. 
rnrP  Farmer's  Almanac.  Generous 
I  nCL  samples  of  “Kwality”  Products. 

Write  Today 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  10  Newark,  New  Jersey 


SflE95Buys  140-Egg  Champion  ] 

*3  Belle  City  Incubator! 


Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walla 
Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated.  £  nr 
$9.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot-  i/4” 
Or  both  for  only  h  w 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and 


Water  Brooder. 


Users 


allowed  on  Express.  — —  - 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share  In 


ray  $1,000  In  Prizes,  or  writ©  for 
Free  Book,  "Hatching  Facta."  It 
tells  everything.  4im  Rohan.  Pres. 


Co..  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


Both 

Machla 


California 


180 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
_  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa- , 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
doors,  all  set  up  comnlete.  or 
Incobator  and  Brooder  $23.50 


FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (j) 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine. Wis. 


150 


EGG 

CHICKi 


Both 

for 


19 


Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  triple  walls, cop- 
I  per  tank.nursery  ,egg  tester, ther- 
I  mometer.  36  days' trial — money  back  , 

I  if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FBEE  catalog.  _ 

[Ironclad  IncubatorCo.  Box89  Racine.Wis. 


DRY  FRONT 


Poultry  House 


Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  abso¬ 
lutely  rainproof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swing¬ 
ing  window.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts.  E.  C. 
YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  Street,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Well  hatched,  well  bred,  from  best  heavy 
egg  strains  of  Reds,  Rocks.  L.ffhorns. 
Wyandottes,  etc.  Safe  delivery  within  1,200 
miles  guaranteed.  FREE  BOOK. 

W.  F.  Hillpot,  Bo*  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADIS  K 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  15,  Paradise,  Penna. 


BREEDING  T  U  R  KEYS 
M.  Bronze,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  Hens  and 
Toms.  Pairs  and  Trios  no  akin. 
WALTER  BROS.  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


TIFFANY’S  Superior 

Wyandottes,  Reds.  Rocks, 

Leghorns,  Anconas.  Pekin. 

Rouen.and  Runner.  Aldham  Poultry  Firm,  R  34,  Phoeimville,  Pi. 


ARDEE'S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKS 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS  ISLIP.  N  Y 


Special  Fall  Prices  on  TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE 

Also  Best  Breeds  Chickens.  Write  Your.wants.  Catalog 
Free.  H-  A.  SOUDER,  Box  29,  Sellersville.  Pa- 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  For  Sale 

“  GO LDBANK"  strain.  Large  frame  and  bone. 
Miss  IDA  CHUMIiLEY,  Draper,  Virginia 


FOR  SALE-BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

Toms,  SI  2  ;  Hens,  81  O.  Large,  Strong.  Healthy  Birds. 
My  Turkeys  took  first  prize  at  Auburn's  Poultry  Show. 
Mrs  WALTER  B.  SAXTON. Venice  Center,  N.Y. 


High  Bred  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

Toms.  SI  O  to  S20;  hens,  S8  to  $1  5.  All  Fine.  Big  Bone 
and  Healthy.  F.  M.  KEItN,  BprlngvtUe,  Indiana 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  ttWi 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  E.  II.  aNDEKSON,  ftlooresvillc,  Ind. 


Choice  Breeding  Cockerels  of1  s  V,*® Jp “”d“ 

famous  Anconas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  and  Hose 
Comb  R.  I  Reds.  Excellent  birds  and  price  rea. 
sonable.  SHORE  POULTRY  FARM,  18th  Ave  ,  Belm3r,N  J 


JPR  AN  C  AIS  R.OCK-C  OCKERELS 

$«10,  $15  and  $20.  Pullets,  Hatching  eggs.  No 
chicks.  Winners  Storrs  contest.  1918-1919;  first  and 
second  pen  and  three  highest  hens.  282-281-273  eggs. 
1919-1920  contest.  J.  F  FRANCAIS,  Weillumplon  Beicb,  L-  I..  »■ 


COCKERELS 

Five  Dollars  Each.  T. 


REGAL.  WHITE  WYANDOTTF.S 
AND  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
II.  SMITH,  llojiftw.il  Junction,  N.Y. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  for  hatching  from  stock  I 

imported  direct, (records  272  to  289.  £.  E.  LEWIS,  Ayiliehm,  *  7- 


‘Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Confidence) 


Confidence  in  your¬ 
self  makes  you  sure  of 
your  ‘horse  or  cow” 
buy. 

Confidence  in  us  makes 
you  sure  of  your  clothing 
buy. 

Confidence  in  our  75 
years’  experience— the  oldest 
men’s  clothing  concern  in 
the  country,  who  operate 
the  largest  single  clothing 
plant  in  the  world. 

You  want  to  know  the 
best  fabric,  style  and  price 
of  clothing  for  you  ? 

For  wear — service — looks 
—  most-for-dollar  you  can’t 
beat  Clothcraft  Serge 
Specials. 

Learn  something  about 
these  Serge  Specials  from 
the  manufacturer  who 
makes  the  greatest  number. 


A  little  folder,  with  a  big  message, 
gives  simple  facts  about  serges — 
with  actual  samples  of  cloth,  in 
brown,  gray,  and  blue — free.  Just 
write  “Send  Serge  Folder”  — 
address : 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

636  St.  Clair  Ave.,N.W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WORU»\ 
FAMOUS 
STRAIN 
OF  REE 


im 


'bred 
'FOR  EGG' 
RODUCTION 


nested' 

200E6SJ 

.STRAIN 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  Breeding  Cocker- 

ft  ana  $7  each;  good  selection;  winning  ami  laying 

•train;  free  literature.  RALPH  WOOOWARD.  Bo* 28.  Grafton.  Most. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLINGS 

alsters  to  North  American  1920  Contest  Pen  No.  77. 
ROBERT  BLACK  ....  SICJCLERVILLE,  N.  J.  j 


Sfedsj 

Breeding  Stock,  Eggs,  Day-Old-Chicks 

NORTH  AMERICAN  EGG-LAYING 
CONTEST  WINNERS 

By  trapnesting  and  careful  breeding  we  have 
bred  a  strain  of  S.  C.  Reds  that  have  no  equal 
in  size,  shape,  color  or  egg  production.  Our 
Reds  are  long,  deep  breasted  and  of  a  dark,  rich 
cherry  red  color. 

Our  Reds  are  proving  their  laying  ability 
year  after  year  in  the  egg  laying  contests. 

Our  pen  of  S.  C.  Reds  in  the  1917-1918  N.  A 
Egg  Laying  Contest  laid  878  eggs.  Our  hen  No. 
3  was  the  highest  record  S.  C.  Red  hen  in  the 
contest,  she  laid  220  eggs  and  did  not  begin 
laying  until  the  sixth  week  of  the  contest. 

Our  S,  0.  Reds  lay  fine,  large  brown  eggs 
and  we  guarantee  85  per  cent  of  the  eggs  fertile. 

Large  Dark  Red  Cockerels.  $8,  $10,  $15 

Hens  and  Pullets .  $5,  $7,  $10 

Eggs .  $3.50,  $5,  $8  and  $10  per 

15;  $15  and  $20  per  100;  $35  per 
250;  $65  per  500;  $120  per  1,000 

Send  for  free  price  list. 

Chester  County  Poultry  Farm 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Box  60,  Pottstown.  Pa. 

S.  C.  RED  BIRRED  ROCK 

White  Wyandotto  Cocker® Is  from  famous  Lane  strain, 
•5,  ffl,  $8.  Leading  lied*  now  in  Storrs  contest.  State 
tested  for  white  diarrhoea.  CHA*.  H.  LANE.  Soutl.boro,  Mai*. 

George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

$10  per  100;  $0  for  20;  $3.50  for  13;  postage 
paid;  safe  delivery  guaranteed;  from  stock 
produced  in  my  pedigree  matings  of  a  few  best 
individuals  with  best  pedigrees.  My  20  pullets 
now  leading  in  the  New  York  State  Contest, 
laid  329  eggs  in  four  weeks  Nov.  28  to  Dec  20 
Last  year  my  pens  finished  loth  in  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Contest,  averaging  193  eggs  per  hen,  and 
13th  .lu  .New  Jersey  Contest,  averaging  183. 

Baby  Chicks  every  Wednesday,  beginning 
March  23.  George  Phillips,  R25,  Seymour,  Conn. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Start  right  this  season  with  my  famous  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks.  Don’t  order  any  kind  of  chick  until 
you  get  my  free  circular  and  prices  Write  today 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


“The  Favorite  Hens”  and  Their  Record 

On  January  15  we  went  to  the  poultry 
contest  at  Westwood,  N.  ,T.,  and  looked 
over  the  peu  of  “Favorite  Ileus”  enterec 
by  20  of  our  women  readers.  The  pullets 
were  all  there,  and  apparently  happy  ant 
active.  We  were  just  in  time  to  see  the 
last  eggs  taken  from  the  trap-nest.  The 
attendants  go  around  several  times  a  day 
and  keep  very  accurate  account  of  all  the 
eggs  laid.  These  pullets  are  kept  in 
their  house  all  the  time.  They  have 
water  and  dry  mash  constantly  before 
them,  where  they  may  help  themselves  at 
all  times.  Hanging  on  the  wall  is  t 
bucket  containing  mixed  whole  grain 
When  the  attendant  took  up  the  last 
eggs  in  the  late  afternoon  he  reached  up 
and  scooped  out  a  quart  of  this  grain  and 
scattered  it  in  the  litter  on  the  floor. 
The  Red  pullets  went  after  it  as  though 
they  meant  business,  and  it  was  evident 
that  a  little  of  the  whole  grain  suits 
them  well  in  connection  with  the  mash 
The  birds  are  all  active  and  strong,  and 
several  of  them  are  exceptionally  fine 
specimens.  Only  six  of  them  have  already 
started  to  lay.  Several  others  look  as 
though  they  were  ready  to  start,  but  they 
have  proved  a  little  lazy  thus  far.  They 
will  come  along  later,  and  the  majority 
of  them  are  sure  to  make  good  record 
before  the  year  is  over.  Thus  far  the  20 
pullets  have  laid  99  eggs  in  77  days,  and 
the  following  table  will  show  the  individ¬ 
ual  record  of  each  pullet.  Olivia  is  prov¬ 
ing  one  of  the  best  birds  in  the  entire 
contest.  She  started  laying  the  first  week, 
and  has  kept  up  her  record,  giving  thus 
far  a  little  over  07  per  cent  of  a  perfect 
score.  Rosewood  is  coming  along,  and 
from  their  appearance  Green  Mountain 
Girl  and  Lady  Bountiful  will  soon  be  in 
full  production.  In  the  next  report  we 
hope  that  all  of  the  pullets  will  be  on 
record.  No  one  can  account  for  their 
delay  in  starting.  They  have  been  well 
cart'd  for,  and  thus  far  are  healthy  and 
vigorous,  but  although  most  of  them  show 
indications  of  getting  ready,  they  have 
been  too  busy  with  other  matters  thus 
far  to  patronize  the  trap-nest.  They  will 
eoine  along,  however,  soon,  and  be  on 
deck. 

RECORD  FOR  FIRST  ELEVEN  WEEKS 

N  o.  Eggs 

1 —  'Mrs.  L.  G.  Markwood,  Mineral 

Go..  W.  Va..  Ruby . 

2 —  Mrs.  James  Maddren,  Suffolk 

Go.,  N.  Y.,  Duchess . 

3 —  Mrs.  W.  E.  Smallbone,  Mercer 

Go.,  N.  .T.,  Lady  Mercer . 

4 —  Mrs.  Fenton  Gall,  Berkeley  Go., 

W.  Va.,  Olivia  . 

5 —  Mrs.  Ann  G.  Wilson,  Oswego 

Go..  N.  Y..  Gypsy . .  . 
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G — Mrs.  Della  Baltes,  Dutchess 

N.  Y.,  Dutchess . 

7 — Mrs.  John  Shaughnasv,  Dutch 
Go..  N.  Y..  Phyllis......  ... 

S — Mrs.  .Tames  O.  Cooper.  Morris 

Go..  N.  .T..  Miss  Beauty . 

9 — Mrs.  W.  R.  Whitman,  New  Lon¬ 
don  Go.,  Gonn..  Rhoda . 

1ft — Mrs.  F.  Stanley  Atwood,  Albany 

Go..  N.  Y.,  Rosewood .  20 

11  Mrs.  ITavdon  W.  Benton.  Cayuga 

Co..  N.  Y..  Red  Wing....  .  5 

1*- — Jessie  M.  Roberts  Oneida  Go., 

N.  Y..  Ruth  Ann 


13 —  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Wilson,  Allegany 

Go..  N.  Y..  Farmerette.....  0 

14 —  Mrs.  Robert.  Pye.  Rutland  Go.. 

Vt.,  Green  Mountain  Girl .  5 

Id — Mrs.  L.  D.  Emmons.  Litchfield 

Go..  Gonn.,  Lady  Bountiful..  3 
4o — Mrs.  Garnline  M.  Burr.  Barn¬ 
stable  Go.,  Mass..  Mahogany 

Maid  .  o 

47 — Mrs.  M.  E.  Disquo.  Venango  Co., 

Pa..  Busy  Bess . 

48  Mrs.  M  illiani  Gehrke,  Bergen 

_  Co..  N.  J..  Emma . T.. 

1ft  Mrs.  D.  E.  Click.  Steuben  Co., 

N.  Y..  Queen  Pullet . 

^ft — Mrs.  Tda  M.  Costner,  Bergen  Co., 

N.  J..  Peggy . 

Outside  of  pen'. . .’*.** 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Early  Hatching  for  Laying  Birds 

The  January  issue  of  Successful  Farm- 
w<)  states  that  chicks  should  not  be 
hatched  out  before  April  1.  and  that  if 
thov  are  hatched  out  much  earlier  than 
will,  of  course,  start  la 


t' 
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Rllff  R  rw^iro  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Hens  ana  Pens. 
UU1I  IVULKS  FIELD  -  Somers,  Conn. 

S  C  Rprfc  Red  Jacket  Strain  Pullets  14.  lOperceul 
—m  IlCUo  discount  ou  orders  of  six 
Nellie  Kussell,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

biFkkiUCHIGKENS— DUCKS-  GEESE— TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Does.  .Stock  and  Hatehine 
Kegs.  Catalog  Free.  H.  fl.  S0U0ER,  Box  29, Sellersville.  Pa. 
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WTien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
l he  Hural  New- Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ’*  Si 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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t  they 

.or  but  will  molt  in  early  Winter  an1 
will  not  lav  for  the  rest  of  the  Winte. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  e,  S.  w. 

It  is  true  that  March  hatched  chicks, 
it  well  fed  and  cared  for  through  Ihe 
Summer,  may  mature  so  early  that  they 
will  lay  for  a  time  iu  the  Fail,  and  then 
go  into  a  molt.  For  that  reason,  among 
others,  my  own  preference  is  for  April 
and  early  May  hatches,  as  these  will  per¬ 
mit  of  sufficiently  early  maturing  to  get 
Fall  eggs,  without  great  danger  of  Fall 
or  early  Winter  molting.  Unless  hatch¬ 
ing  for  some  special  purpose,  I 
should  advise  bringing  out  the  chicks 
some  time  in  April.  This  permits  of  using 
eggs  of  stronger  fertility,  with  better 
hatching  results,  gives  the  pullets  ample 
time  to  mature  by  Fall.  m  ‘h  i> 


with  the  work-saving 
safety  door -front 

The  patented  door  of  the  Unadilla  means  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  safety  and  danger,  between  hard  work 
and  light  work  in  handling  silage. 

Door  opening  is  continuous — you  shove  out  the  silage  instead 
of  pitching  overhead;  and  the  door  fasteners  form  a  real  safety 
ladder  directly  under  the  opening. 

The  Unadilla  is  a  tower  of  strength,  a  building  of  beauty,  a  saver 
of  silage  and  work,  an  economy  you  need. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog,  early  order  discount  and 
agency  offers. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


Worlds  Laying  Records 

313,  323  and  325  Eggs  in  year 
PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers 
Bred  for  eggs  since  1889. 
Sixteen  page  Circular  Free. 
Large  general  Catalog  25c. 

i.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA.  PA 


A.  C*  Jones’  Borred  Rocks  win 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  coniideted.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finisli  in  second 
place.  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks, 
1.052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  hen.  Total,  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES,  The  Jones  Poullry  Farm,  Georgetown.  Delaware 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  Years  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  (’hicks.  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm.  (Georgetown,  Del. 
Carl  M.  Scarborough.  Manager 


S.C.W.  Leghorns  VrB.Vu°r.,oa„a  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Single  birds,  pairs,  trios,  or  pens.  Hatching  Eggs  $1  s  per 
100.  Perhaps  you  saw  our  exhibit  at  ttie  Madison  Square 
Garden  show  f  Book  your  order  early.  Mayroyd  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  C.  H.  TONKINS,  Owner.  Dept.1,  New  Dorp 
Heights,  Staten  Island 

BARRED  R.OCKS 

A  few  bred  to-lay  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels 
at  $10  cch.  Notice  our  Pen  No.  2,  Storrs  contest.  Eggs 
and  chicks.  Kent  Poultry  Form,  C'u/unovlu,  N.  Y. 


Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Irons  Best  Eggs,  $S  to  87.  A.  DAVIDSON.  Jr..  Glen  Campbell.  Pi. 


Ringlet-Barred  Rock  Cockerels— Puiiet 

Bred.  $4  to  88.  C.  T.  Downing,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


LI  VIE— CAPONS—  LIVE 

YOUNG  —  EARLY  HATCHED  —  GROWING 

Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 
DEXTER  1*.  UPHAIVI,  BELMAK,  N.  J. 


II 


CHICKS  THAT  GROW  FASTER 

Big,  vigorous,  day-old 
chicks  produced  from 
selected,  pure  bred  flock* 
that  grow  faster  and  lay 
more  eggs.  Leghorns.  Rocks. 
Reds.  Wyandottes,  Ancones, 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  etc. 
16e  and  up.  Safe  arrival 
by  parcel  post  guaranteed. 
Shipped  from  40  hatnheriea 
One  of  them  near  you.  Big, 
illustrated  baby  chick  circular 
sent  free. 

CONTINENTAL  HATCHERIES 

Hoad  Office,  lOlW.  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

COCKERELSCOCKSEGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (BARRON) 

trapnesting  and  pedigree  breeding  for  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  white  egg*.  Pedigrees 
200  to  284.  $5  to  $15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Chicks  all  engaged.  Eggs  S  lO  per  100. 

H.  O.  Bdigh,  West  Willingrton,  Conn. 


R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks—  J27.50  per  100  or  $250  per 
1.000.  White  Wyandottes— $30  per  100.  From  stock 
whose  laying  qualities  are  constantly  improved  by 
introduction  ofniales  of  big  laying  strains.  100%  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Allen,  Mansfield.  Miss. 

Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks.  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs,  Price  list  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  A  rt  Desk  Calendar  10c.,  or  both  for 
15  cents.  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  S0UDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

BigSturdy  Baby  Chicks 

Wyandottes,  Kinglet  Barred  Rocks,  Eglantine  vv  hite  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  8.  C.  Reds.  Catalogue  free.  Chicks  Keb. 

15th  every  week.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill.  M.  J. 

Retter  TTtilitvBABY  chickens 
.Deiltil.  Utility  HATCHING  EGGS 

It.  ROCKS  S.C.  It.  I.  REDS  S.  C.  ANCONA8 

Chickens  30c  up,  prepaid.  Mating  list  free. 

HILLSIDE  FARM  -  So.  Easton,  Mass. 

Cole  &  Stuart  Builders  of  BETTER  UTILITY 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

14  prizes  on  14  entries  at  Great  Boston  Show.  Total 
to  date— 92  prizes — more  than  all  others  combined. 
Hatching  eggs  only. 

MARCY  FARM,  Box  150.  Matawan,  N.  j. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Cockerels,  S5  and  $8. 
Hatching  Eggs,  $  J  2  per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


Columbian  Wyandotte  m 


from 

J.  J. 


layers  and  show 
HARDING. 


BREEDING 
ALES 

room  winners,  810  each. 

Albion,  Maine 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S. 
KockB.  Send  for  circular. 


C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 

II.  Fisher.  Milford,  N.  J. 


is  the 
founda- 


Mahogany  Strain  S.C.  Rhode  Inland  Reds  j _ 

tlon  of  many  noted  laying  (locks.  Breeding  Cockerels  $5 
up.  circular.  B.  qCACKKXBlSH.  Parieo,  Conn.  Bex  999 

F ap  Coin  s.  C.  W.  Orpington  Hons,  two  hundred  egg 
■  ui  ddic  Strain.  Price  S3  each.  Pullets,  #2  etch. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Smith.  Mantua  Ohio.  Routo  3  1 .  Eox  J13 

Ituby  CIIICKS.  Barron  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes 
Barred  Rocks.  Catalogue  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio 

White  W  yandotte  Cockerels  xg<?;ad  pfTr 

beauty  atld  rggS.  MIDOLEBROOK  P0ULYRY  FARM,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

breed^i’om' ’pure  Wild  or  Wild  Crossed  Bronze  Toms 

M  EAR  HER  -  Orange,  Virginia 

A-t  stock.  Reasonable  Prices.  Unrelated 

Sexes.  BERYHA  M.  YYSON,  Rising  Sun.  Mlryland 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

We  can  spare  a  few  cockerels,  highly  bred  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  Five  to  Ten  Dollar*  each.  Barron  strain. 
HILLHUitST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Cornell  certified 
and  selected 
stock.  Circular  free.  I,A  WHENCE.  W.  MK.I.F.R,  Argyl.,  N.Y. 


*5  fi  White  I  ecrhnrne  Chicks.  Ten. Wks.  Pullets.  Pul 
u.  U.  n  IHIe  LegnOrnS  lets.  Yearlings.  Standard  bred 
stock.  FOREST  FARM,  Ifockuwuy.  New  Jersey 

(/omb  WHITE  LEGHORNS ^^1 

YARM0N0  POULTRY  FARM  -  Vanderburo  N  J. 


Wild  Turkeys 


“College Queen’s” Record  “owTcadin^ 

Setting  eggs  for  sale.  O.  <4.  Knight,  Bridgeton,  I{.  I. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  Po,^.B®yal 

Breeder  of  Barron  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes  Exclusi've- 
‘ v  nte  for  mating  list.  A  few  selected  Leghorn  eocker- 
-is  from  208  to  288.  Imported  pedigreed  stock  55  and  57.50. 

r - 


RABBITS 


Rohhito  All  prominent  Species 
nduOilo  Exhibition  and  Breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Rab¬ 
bits  50C.  Department  11.  JOSEPH  BLANK 
420  Highland  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


RUFUS  REDS  and  NEW  ZEALANDS 

Place  your  order  now  for  Spring  Breeders.  Look 
up  our  Winnings.  We  are  there  with  the  goods, 

Delaware  Valley  Kabbitries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Pedigreed  Black  Siberian  Hares 

world’s  greatest  meat  and  fur  Rabbit.  Young  and  old 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  CHARLES  REASBECK,  Vankleek  Hill.  Ontari* 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
t  eg.  sto-k.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK.  Somerville,  N.  J 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Cockerels  bred  from  Cornell  Certified  Stock.  Chicks,  *20 
per  100.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 

4cn  BARRON  LEGHORN  PULLETS  at  a  bargain. 
IvU  March  hatch.  FOREST  FARM,  RockawaY,  N.  J. 

STONE’S  S.  O.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Cornell  Certified.  Height  of  perfection  in  size,  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Won  highest  Leghorn  pen 
record  in  Cornell  Advanced  Registry  Test  of  1920. 
Cockerels,  Hatching  Eegs  and  Baby  Chicks.  Circu¬ 
lar.  ELMER  K.  STONE,  Clyde,  New  York 

and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
cockerels.  Selected  for 
pedigree,  egg"  type  and  vigor.  *5.00  and  $7.50. 

MERRYTHOUGHT  FAICM,  Box  K.  Columbia,  Conn. 

ROOT  BROS.  POULTRY  FARM,  Otago.  N.Y  ,  have  got  tome  very  fine 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeding  pens.  200  Cornell  Certi¬ 
fied  and  otherchoiee  breeders  well  mated.  Booking  orders 
for  hatching  eggs  and  chix.  Write  lor  prices.  You  won’t  be  aorry. 


White  Wyandotte 


PuH8t3.S2.50 


Cockerels,  S3. 50  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red. 

P.  S.  Brumfield,  Edoewood,  Maryland 


White  Wyandotte  Pullets,  $2  So.  Grand¬ 
sons  of  College  Queen,  $8.  INEZ  TAYf.Olt,  Kelsey.  N.  Y. 

r '  n  n,Q0Je  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guinea*. 
rillcDrccuo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock, 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Telford,  Pa. 

White  Wyandottes,  Rose  Comb  Cockerels,  pullets, 

hatching  eggs.  Mrs.  Elvira  I.  Kteere,  Lrottoe*.  Va. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  reaeive  no  consideration. 

The  farmer  who  does  not  .  take  this 
paper  does  not  know  what  be  is  missing. 
If  more  papers  had  a  Publishers  Desk 
there  would  be  fewer  swindlers  in  the 
tj  g  A.  W.  P.  P.  JR- 

New  York. 

We  hope  our  good  friend  says  these 
good  words  to  the  farmers  who  do  not 
take  the  paper,  but  he  lives  in  a  county 
where  such  farmers  are  scarce.  We  like 
to  feel  the  Publisher’s  Desk  is  of  some 
service.  It  has  been  our  creation.  Others 
have  imitated  it  and  given  it  up.  It  was 
predicted  30  years  ago  that  we  could  not 
coutiuue  it.  It  would  not  live  long  under 
any  false  pretenses.  It  must  be  fair  and 
sincere  as  well  as  fearless  to  succeed. 
It  must  never  hurt  an  honest  man.  and 
it  cannot  be  too  unsparing  of  rogues.  One 
cannot  trifle  with  such  things.  It  takes 
correct  information,  experience,  and  a 
little  courage.  We  are  cheered  to  know 
that  the  service  is  worth  the  effort. 


Will  vou  advise  me  as  to  the  desirability, 
as  an  investment,  of  buying  stock  of  the 
United  States  Automobile  Corporation. 
Conuersville.  Ind?  II.  W.  Dubuske  & 
Co.,  sell  the  stock.  Are  they  rated  as  a 
reliable  firm  to  deal  with?  The  proposi¬ 
tion  looks  good  and  sound.  Stock  sells 
at  $100  preferred,  $50  common,  and  is 
sold  in  States  where  the  Blue  Sky  laws 
are  operative.  A.  ,T.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  can  find  no  record  to  warrant  the 
purchase  of  the  above  stock  at  the  price 
except  Dubuske  &  Co.’s  recommenda¬ 
tion.  The  stocks  of  few  of  these  auto¬ 
mobile  and  accessories  manufacturers 
are  selling  at  par  these  days — not  even 
those  that  have  paid  regular  and  liberal 
dividends.  Dubuske  &  Co.  are  the  only 
market  for  the  stock  they  promote,  and 
therefore  can  name  any  price  they  may 
deem  advantageous.  In  the  case  of  stocks 
listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange  the  public 
makes  the  price,  subject  at  times  of 
course  to  manipulation  by  inside  interests. 
The  fact  that  the  sale  of  the  stock  is 
permitted  in  States  having  “Blue  Sky 
laws”  has  no  bearing  on  its  value. 

About  the  first  week  in  August.  1920.  I 
received  the  enclosed  letter  and  pamphlet 
from  Durell.  Gregory  &  Co.,  regarding 
American  Tire  Corporation,  and  on  Au¬ 
gust  IS  their  agent  came  to  see  me  and 
induced  me  to  buy  50  shares  at  $12  per 
share.  “All  I  had  to  do  was  to  pay  $300 
down  (which  T  did)  and  to  sign  a  selling 
blank  for  stock  to  be  sold  on  September 
15.  1920.”  He  assured  me  that  the  stock 
was  going  to  $18  per  share  or  more  by 
that  time.  I  told  him  I  could  not  afford 
to  lose  any  money,  as  I  needed  it  all  for 
my  farm,  but  thought  if  I  could  make  a 
little  in  such  a  short  time  it  would  help 
me  a  great  deal,  as  I  am  badly  in  need  of 
money  just  now.  I  patiently  waited  for 
September  15.  but,  of  course,  no  word;  so 
I  wrote  to  Durell,  Gregory  &  Co.  at  their 
New  Haven  office  and  they  replied  I 
should  have  to  take  it  up  with  their  New 
York  office,  which  I  did.  only  to  get  a 
reply  after  a  long  wait,  saying  that  a 
balance  of  $300  was  due  on  my  shares  on 
November  18,  on  receipt  of  which  my 
certificate  would  be  sent  to  me.  Iwrote 
and  told  them  what  their  agent  had  said, 
also  that  I  had  not  got  another  $300.  and 
could  prove  by  two  people  that  I  told 
their  agent  so  when  he  called  on  me.  I 
also  said  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  25 
shares  for  the  $300  they  had  of  mine  if 
they  would  send  me  the  certificate  :  other¬ 
wise  I  should  expect  them  to  return  my 
money.  I  have  written  several  times  to 
both  New  York  and  New  Haven  offices, 
but  have  had  no  reply.  I  am  only  a 
poor  man  and  cannot  afford  to  fight  these 
people  in  the  courts,  'but  I  feel  sure  that 
if  anyone  can  help  me’ The  B.  N.-Y.  will. 

Connecticut.  G.  w.  n. 

The  above  story  speaks  for  itself. 
We  have  reports  of  other  practices  of 
Durell,  Gregory  &  Co.  which  are  equally 
dangerous  to  its  customers.  A  woman 
some  time  ago  brought  suit  against  them 
for  illegal  conversion  of  securities.  Where 
there  is  much  smoke  there  is  some  fire. 
Those  having  money  to  invest  cannot  be 
too  cautious  about  the  nature  of  the  se¬ 
curities  purchased,  or  the  character  of  the 
brokerage  house  through  which  they  deal. 

April  25  last  I  seut  an  order  of  $1S  to 
Sterling  Poultry  Farms.  Sterling,  Ill.,  for 
one  dozen  10-weeks-okI  R.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Red  pullets.  They  acknowledged 
my  order,  and  promised  to  send  the  pul¬ 
lets  as  soon  as  possible.  I  waited  until 
July  1,  when  I  seut  them  a  card  asking 


them  to  refund  the  price  if  they  had  not 
already  shipped,  as  I  did  not  like  them  j*o 
late  in  the  season.  They  made  no  reply. 
July  26  I  wrote  again,  telling  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  stating  that  if  I  did  not 
hear  from  them  within  a  short  time  I 
would  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
The  Prairie  Farmer,  in  which  they  were 
advertising.  Still  they  made,  no  reply, 
and  I  wrote  to  The  Prairie  Farmer 
August  9,  enclosing  some  of  my  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  firm  and  asking 
them  to  collect  for  me  if  they  could.  | 
They  wrote  to  the  poultry  firm  August  I 
24,  and  again  on  October  1.  but  I  have  j 
received  no  word  from  the  firm  since  ' 
their  acknowledgment  of  my  order  last  j 
Spring.  If  you  think  you  could  do  any 
good  in  the  matter  I  would  be  glad  to  ' 
have  you  try.  I  get  a  bigger  dollar’s 
Worth  from  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  than  from  any 
other  paper.  J.  M.  G. 

La  Salle.  Ill. 

The  Sterling  Poultry  Farms,  Sterling. 
Ill.,  have  ignored  our  letter  also.  The 
proprietor,  according  to  the  letterhead  of 
of  the  firm,  is  John  Bressler,  and  the 
manager  Harry  B.  Bressler.  The  letter¬ 
head  contains  the  information  “Life  Mem¬ 
bers  American  Poultry  Association.”  We 
hope  the  association  is  proud  of  the  record 
of  this  member.  Perhaps  some  brother 
member  will  take  it  upon  himself  to  put 
before  the  association  the  treatment  the 
public  is  receiving  from  John  Bressler  and 
his  Sterling  Poultry  Farms.  We  have  a 
similar  complaint  from  a  New  York  State 


Howdoyou  buy 

your 


Cattle? 


Sick,  scrub  cattle  cost  as  much  to 
keep  as  healthy  ones  of  good  stock 
— and  take  twice  as  much  care.vs-s 
So  with  a  scrub  furnace.  Poor  con- 


poultryman  who  sent  an  order  to  the 
concern  for  ducks. 

My  father  saw  an  advertisement  in  the 
'New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  of  U.  S.  Mer¬ 
chandise  Company,  New  York,  advertis¬ 
ing  sweaters  and  socks,  so  he  sent  $4.55 
for  a  sweater  and  one  pair  of  socks;  the 
socks  cost  $1  per  pair.  Up  to  this  writ¬ 
ing  we  have  not  heard  from  them,  nor 
did  we  ever  get  any  sweater  or  socks,  nor 
an  answer  to  the  letter  that  we  wrote  to 
them  in  regard  to  the  goods  ordered.  I 
suppose  they  packed  up  and  “busted  out.” 
Is  that  company  still  doing  business  at 
the  same  place,  and  if  so,  would  you 
please  see  if  you  could  get  the  sweater 
•and  the  socks  or  the  money?  I  have  no 
hopes  of  ever  getting  anvthing.  J.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

The  concern  could  not  be  located  at 
the  address  given,  and  when  we-found  a 
concern  of  the  same  name  they  claimed 
they  had  not  advertised  in  the  Zeitung. 
The  newspaper  referred  us  to  a  Mr. 
Strong  of  the  Hudson  Products  Company. 
19  Madison  avenue,  stating  he  was  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  merchandise 
company,  and  could  give  us  full  particu¬ 
lars  regarding  the  settlement  of  their 
business.  We,  however,  got  no  reply 
from  Mr.  .Strong,  and  the  subscriber  is 
out  his  money,  which,  while  not  a  1  .rge 
amount.  is  more  than  he  can  afford  to  lose. 
Advance  remittances  should  not  be  made  | 
to  houses  without  financial  rating. 

Leg  Weakness 

I  would  like  to  know  what  ailed  my 
chicks  last  Spring.  They  appeared  hearty 
in  the  evening ;  the  next  day  some  could 
not  walk.  It  appeared  as  though  their 
legs  were  too  weak,  or  were  paralyzed. 
They  continued  to  eat  and  drink  as  be¬ 
fore  until  they  died  a  few  days  later.  A 
neighbor  has  some  prize  Plymouth  Rocks. 
He  has  lost  three  cockerels  during  the 
Summer  and  Fall.  They  weigh  from  10 
to  12  lbs.  They  appear  well  one  day; 
the  next  day  they  can  walk  only  a  little, 
which  condition  becomes  worse,  until 
they  are  helpless  and  die  in  about  five 
days.  Their  combs  and  wattles  retain 
their  natural  color.  They  also  continue 
to  eat  and  drink.  He  is  feeding  corn, 
oats,  bran  mash  and  low  grade  flour,  be¬ 
sides  table  scraps,  and  birds  have  free 
range.  What  is  the  trouble  ?  M.  D.  I.. 

Pennsylvania. 

Leg  weakness  in  young  chicks  is  apt  to 
be  due  to  close  confinement  upon  board 
floors,  overheating  and  other  improper 
brooding  conditions.  It  is  to  be  avoided 
by  getting  the  chicks  out  upon  the  ground 
as  soon  as  possible  after  hatching,  within 
three  weeks  at  most,  proper  feeding,  giv¬ 
ing  milk  in  some  form  if  possible,  and 
giving  the  chicks  proper  brooder  condi¬ 
tions.  Growing  pullets  and  cockerels, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  subject  to  a 
form  of  leg  weakness,  sometimes  becoming 
paralysis,  that  is  not  understood,  but  is 
usually  of  mild  form  and  recovered  from. 
In  severe  cases  the  birds  die.  even  though 
being  raised  upon  range  and  apparently 
being  given  the  most  healthful  conditions. 
There  is  no  known  preventive  or  remedy. 

Ther  is  now  a  condition  prevalent  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  similar  in 
its  manifestations  to  the  diseases  above 
described,  but  more  serious.  It  is  found 
in  mature  flocks,  shows  itself  by  paralysis 
of  the  legs,  diarrhoea  and  death  within  a 
short  time.  This  trouble  has  caused  very 
severe  losses  in  some  flocks,  coming  near 
to  putting  some  poultrymen  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Whether  it  is  related  to  the  disease 
first  mentioned,  being  a  more  severe  form, 
or  whether  it  is  a  distinct  affection,  is 
not  known.  No  preventive  or  cure  has  yet 
been  found  Affected  birds  should  be 
promptly  quarantined  and  all  possible  ef¬ 
fort  made  to  avoid  introducing  the  in-  I 
fection  from  other  flocks.  si.  b.  d. 


struction  means  short  life  and  a  big 
coal  eater.  Buy  your  furnaces  as 
you  do  your  cattle.  The  pedigree 
means  much.  “Healthy”  construction 
means  more.  Whether  they  are  prof¬ 


itable  or  not  in  service  rendered  for 
fuel  used  is  the  real  test. 

N  P  Sterling  Furnace 

The  One  Register  Furnace 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws,  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


$A  A  Bays  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  214 

*■1  ■  »  Light  running,  easy  cleaning 
m  close  ekimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  ^SSSSS^S 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  w 
manehip.  Made  aleo  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
Wo,  8  shown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  coet 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  Free 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer 
and  save  money.  (  l) 

ALBAU6H-00VER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Bl.  Chleaso 


CANVAS 

GOVERS 


Wacron  and  Hay  Covers  with 
eyelets,  Medium  and  Heavy 
Weights.  Plain  and  Water¬ 
proofed,  made  of  a  superior 
grade  or  Canvas.  Best  work¬ 
manship.  Prompt  deliveries 
to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Money 
refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Send 
postal  for  prices  and  samples 


AMERICAN  SAILMAKING  CORPORATION 

Dept.  R,  49  &  51  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Sent  on  Trial 
upvwilS t/bne/ticcM%  Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  In  UseT 

veatigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  now,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  oki na¬ 
ming  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms, our  offer  includes  our — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  ia  large  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  rlcSMy  illuitrated  catalog,  lent 
free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators.  Western 
orders  filled  from  Western  points*  Write  today  for  catalog  and  soe  our  bigmouey  saving  propogi* 

tioo* 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Brooder  house  man  on  a  large  duelc 
farm;  must  be  a  careful,  thorough  workman, 
capable  of  handling  large  propositions:  married 
man  preferred:  please  give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  A.  J.  HALLOCK,  Speonk.  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  MAN  wanted:  practical  in  fruit  cul¬ 
ture:  middle  age  and  married:  state  exper¬ 
ience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter;  new 
tenant  house  and  steady  employment  to  right 
party.  ADVERTISER  8162,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  wanted:  man  to  take  charge  of 
farm:  wife  to  do  plain  cooking  anil  general 
housework.  E.  G.  (TREY.  1626  Woolworth 
Building,  New  York  City.  ’Phone  Barclay  4414. 


WANTED — April  1,  farmer  <  not  an  estate  man¬ 
ager)  with  help,  or  will  hoard  help,  on  150- 
acre  farm  at  Blairstown,  N.  ,T..  that  can  produce 
milk,  poultry,  pork  and  fruit.  WM.  A.  VAN 
HORN,  10-12  Pair  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  run  truck,  tractor 
and  help  in  orchard  work:  wages  $50  to  $00 
a  month  and  board;  give  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  JOHN  H.  &  KENNETH 
HAXKINSON,  Glenmoore,  N.  J. 


BLACKSMITH  on  farm:  shoer  of  horses  and 
oxen,  repair  work;  farm  work  when  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  shop;  married  man,  no  children,  pre¬ 
ferred:  permanent  position:  Massachusetts ;  rent, 
fuel,  milk,  garden;  state  age,  experience,  wages 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  8300,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  April  1.  man  and  wife  on 
_  small  farm,  mostly  fruit;  man  to  work  out¬ 
side  and  wife  inside:  small  cottage  on  place  for 
couple.  Address  BOX  545.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  orehardist:  give  refer¬ 
ences.  WADDINCTOX  FARM,  Wheeling, 

W.  Va. 


Situations  Wanted 


WORKING  MANAGER — Wants  a  position  on  a 
commercial  farm;  agricultural  school  gradu¬ 
ate:  experienced  in  picking,  packing  fruit,  prun¬ 
ing  trees  and  general  care  of  orchard,  general 
farm  crops,  poultry  and  animal  husbandry,  A. 
R.  G.  work  with  Holsteins:  Holstein  herd  pre- 
fered :  conscientious  worker:  best  -reference. 
ADVERTISER  8307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POI'T.TRYMAN  desires  position,  superintendent- 
manager.  qualified  by  20  years’  actual  poultry 
breeding  experience,  selection,  mating,  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  incubator  brooding,  broilers,  roasters: 

. . .  feeder:  capable  and  hustler:  3  years  in 

present  place:  American:  married;  no  children: 
only  first-class  proposition  considered:  particu¬ 
lars,  salary,  first  letter  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN — Married  man,  desires  position 

_April  1  as  manager  of  private  estate  or  farm; 
15  years’  practical  experience  raising  and  caring 
for  stock  and  poultry;  also  farm  and  garden 
crops:  can  do  carpentering  and  concrete  work; 
good  references  furnished;  must  have  good  tene¬ 
ment  near  good  high  school.  1\  O.  BOX  20, 
Sc-"  Newbury,  Vt. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  man  on  modern 
poultry  plant  or  general  farm  having  large 
flock  of  poultry  and  dairy  cows;  state  wages 
please.  Write  W.  E.  HALE,  Mystic,  Conn.;  R. 
F.  D. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  as  milker  or 
teamster  on  farm:  experienced.  JOHN  E. 
BOLTON,  care.  P.  Nagle,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  2(i  years:  eight  years’ 
practical  experience,  desires  position  on  large 
scale,  or  to  build  up  plant:  well  recommended. 
ADVERTISER  8278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHA11DIST.  experienced,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  commercial  or  private;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences:  salary  and  full  particulars  appreciated. 
ADVERTISER  8284.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  March  15  or  April  1  by 
young  American  farmer  as  working  foreman 
on  private  estate  or  large  farm;  married;  age 
32  years  old:  three  small  children:  tit  present 
and  for  the  past  three  years  have  taken  entire 
charge  of  a  fifty-acre  dairy  and  truck  farm;  I 
understand  all  live  stock,  planting  and  raising 
of  all  farm  crops  and  farm  machinery,  gas  en¬ 
gines.  Ford  auto  truck,  Delco  lighting  system, 
and  can  handle  help,  and  am  a  good,  steady, 
honest  worker;  can  furnish  reference  from 
present  employer.  .T.  B.  CARR,  E.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Newport,  R.  I. 


YOLNG  MAN — 30,  desires  position  as  assistant 
to  poultryman.  several  years  experience.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  8308.  care  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  teamster  or  farm  hand; 

15  year’s  experience  on  dairy  farm;  age  37. 
JOHN  KLEIN,  14  Division,  Morristown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  and  gardener  on 
private  estate  by  man  45  years  of  age,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  with  lifelong  experience  in 
greenhouse,  hotbed,  garden  work,  shrubs  and 
trees  and  all  kinds  of  farm  work;  first-class 
reference.  GARDENER,  10  Clareniount  Road, 
Rerun rdsville,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  superintendent  and  practical 
farmer  desires  position  in  March;  Rutger’s 
agricultural  graduate;  married;  no  children; 
Canadian:  experienced  lumber  and  wood  mill 
nuin:  holds  N.  J.  and  N.  Y.  Advanced  Registry 
licenses.  ADVERTISER  8305,  .are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — A  married  caretaker  farmer,  desir¬ 
ing  to  lease  small  farm  in  Mendon,  Mass., 
suitable  for  raising  cows,  bogs  or  poultry;  ren¬ 
tal  nominal,  in  return  for  protection  of  property! 
woman  could  earn  by  doing  laundry  or  housework 
for  owner  in  Summer:  very  good  references  as  to 
character  required.  Address  ADVERTISER  8280, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  Maine  seashore  property  for  sale 
or  rent:  hind  for  farming;  with  a  30-room 
house  for  Summer  boarders.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NINETY  acres;  implements;  $3,000.  BOX  003, 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


WANT  practical,  energetic  man  to  care  for  veg- 
table  and  flower  garden,  poultry,  small  or¬ 
chard,  etc.:  steady  work,  good  hoine  and  good 
wages.  Write  G.  W.,  1511  Park  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  to  keep  house  on  poultry  farm: 

two  in  family:  state  wages  wanted.  '  Apply 
ADVERTISER  8233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  gardener  on  private 
estate:  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
business  and  can  get  results:  good  wages  to  the 
right  man;  begin  work  April  1:  send  reference 
and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  L.  P.  FllIS- 
BEE.  Meredith,  N.  Y. 


MILLER  wanted  for  small  water-power  grist 
mill,  near  Freehold.  Monmouth  Co..  N.  J. 
ADVERTISER  8243.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — February  1.  unmarried  assistant 

poultryman  for  commercial  White  Leghorn 
dock;  good  character  reference  and  some  experi¬ 
ence  required;  opportunity  to  take  charge  of  en¬ 
tire  flock  November  1  if  proved  competent;  ap¬ 
plicants  should  state  wages  expected  on  begin¬ 
ning.  Address  BROAD  BROOK  FARM,  Bedford 
Hills.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  boys’  dormitory: 

salary.  $40  per  month  and  home.  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  TRUANT  SCHOOL.  Lawrence.  Mass. 


WANTED — Working  dairy  fanner;  married:  no 
family:  must  understand  raising  of  crops  and 
the  breeding,  handling  and  feeding  of  purebred 
Jerseys:  am  starting  a  herd  in  a  small  way  and 
success  will  mean  advancement :  farm  located  8 
miles  from  Paterson,  N.  J..  near  small  village; 
State  wages,  experience  tint!  age:  references. 
ADVERTISER  8301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  WIFE,  reliable  and  orderly,  by  bache¬ 
lor  living  in  country:  man  t.>  take  care  of 
buildings  and  for  general  work:  wife  to  act  as 
housekeeper;  give  age,  nationality,  experience, 
references  and  salary  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
8277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman,  single,  on  New 
Jersey  dairy  farm,  continuously  doing  It.  of  M. 
work;  excellent  opportunity  fo  right  party;  state 
age,  experience,  salary,  full  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8281,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  to  manage  farm,  with  purchase 
option,  open  to  married  Couple:  Central  New 
Jersey;  first-class  market:  advancing  age  rnuses 
owner  to  seek  aetive  manager.  ADVERTISER 
8287.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded:  salary  $50  per 
•non Hi  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Go.,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  foreman  for  general  farm  of  000 
acres:  give  your  references  and  experience  in 
first  letter;  don’t  apply  unless  you  are  able  to 
handle  the  job:  right  salary  to  competent  man. 
C.  A.  SPENCER,  Farm  Superintendent,  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.,  38  Lemon  Street,  Uniontown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Protestant  man  and  wife  to  work  on 
fruit  and  general  farm  in  Central  New  York; 
no  dairy;  man  must  have  good  habits,  steady, 
hustler,  experienced  in  farm  work  and  a  fair 
teamster;  wife  to  cook  and  help  with  the  house¬ 
work;  must  be  clean  and  neat:  $80.00  per  month 
with  board  and  lodging  to  the  couple  who  can 
tiualify.  ADVERTISER  8290,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN — Good,  clean,  middle-aged,  cook  and 
housekeeper,  for  0-12  clean  young  men  (no 
bums)  on  large  farm  in  town;  electricity  and 
running  water;  state  references  and  wages  in 
first  letter.  C.  L.  HALLOCK.  Clavton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — By  March  1,  man  and  wife;  man  as 
teamster;  wife  to  board  from  four  to  six  men; 
we  supply  good  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  fuel,  light,  milk  and  vegetables  in  sea¬ 
son,  and  allow  $30  per  mau  per  month  for 
board.  Write,  giving  references  and  stating 
wages.  SUPERINTENDENT.  P.  O.  Box  831. 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  competent  to  produce 
certified  milk:  married,  with  small  family; 
willing  to  board  two  men;  new  cottage,  with 
electric  lights;  good  wages  and  privileges. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARM,  Westport.  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man,  preferably  without 
children,  as  teamster  on  farm  in  Westchester 
Co.:  must  milk  in  emergency  and  be  clean;  wife 
to  board  farm  help;  pleasant  surroundings;  new 
house  with  modern  conveniences;  state  age, 
wages  wanted  and  give  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  COUPLE  WANTED— Man  and  wife  above 
30  years  (no  children)  to  be  fully  responsible 
on  a  200-acre  publically  located  dairy  farm, 
where  home,  and  every  detail  is  now,  and  must 
be,  maintained  first-class;  dairy  and  other 
machinery  modern  and  electrically  equipped 
where  practical:  product  wholesaled  exclusively; 
everything  furnished  and  supplied;  this  is  a 
plain,  practical  gentleman’s  place,  requiring  a 
conscientious,  competent,  dependable  couple  who 
want  a  permanent  position,  who  can  care  for 
and  handle  the  necessary  help  and  know  how  a 
first-class  place  should  be  conducted:  give  ex¬ 
perience,  qualifications,  ages  and  present  em¬ 
ployment.  JOHN  S.  SELL,  Greensburg,  West¬ 
moreland  Co.,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  Christian:  thoroughly 
experienced,  hatching,  brooding,  production, 
contest  work:  college  training:  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  S178,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  ener¬ 
getic  agriculturist;  B.Sc.:  specialist  in  dairy, 
poultry  and  gardening.  ADVERTISER  8213, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  24.  would  like  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  on  general  or  dairy  farm;  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate  and  life  experience.  R.  M.,  Box 
3.  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  of  a 
private  estate;  married:  American;  small  fam¬ 
ily:  qualified  by  many  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence:  very  best  references  ADVERTISER  8220. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wants  steady  position:  married;  not 
afraid  to  work.  ARTHUR  FESSENDEN.  East 
Williston,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  on  modern  farm: 

experienced  and  familiar  with  all  kinds  of 
stuck  and  machinery;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  1ft  years  experience:  doing  prun¬ 
ing  and  planting:  by  day  or  contract:  best 
references.  CHARLES  HASELBARTH,  Burling 
Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  practical  American  farmer,  32, 
with  agricultural  training,  position  as  work¬ 
ing  manager  or  superintendent  ofi  private  place; 
life  experience  fruit  and  general  fanning; 
operate  and  repair  farm  machinery  and  gas 
engines;  Westchester  County  preferred,  not  es¬ 
sential:  unquestionable  references:  state  propo¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  8275,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  Winter  egg  production; 
can  manage  plant  successfully.  ADVERTISER 
8273.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  Feb.  1 — Working  manager  or 
foreman  on  a  gentleman’s  private  estate; 
married:  one  child,  nine  years.  ADVERTISER 
8272.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  gentleman’s  estate  open  for 
position  April  1st;  age  43:  American;  Prot¬ 
estant;  married;  one  child;  would  like  position 
where  honesty,  integrity  and  ability  will  be 
appreciated:  good  reference  from  present  em¬ 
ployer,  with  whom  I  have  been  twelve  years; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing,  including  construction  of  buildings  and 
roads.  ADVERTISER  8270,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  29.  wishes  steady  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  understands  tractors,  gasoline 
engines,  automobile,  bandy  carpenter  and  plumb¬ 
er;  first-class  farmer;  long  years’  references. 
II.  RENINGER,  Montauk  Hotel.  Far  Rockawav, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 

WANTED— March  15.  position  as  farm  mana¬ 
ger:  agricultural  college  graduate;  life  experi¬ 
ence;  thoroughly  capable  of  handling  men.  stock 
and  tools  to  best  advantage;  salary,  $1,800. 
house  and  privileges:  can  place  single  man,  good 
Worker;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  8285, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  working  farm  superintendent,  life 
experienced,  stock,  dairy,  fruit,  crops,  wants 
position  Marcli-April:  best  references;  married. 
BOX  50,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  by  man 
past  middle  age;  life  experience  in  all  farm 
and  dairy  work,  by  April  1;  can  give  all  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  8280,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  have  had  a  life  experience  in 
diversified  farming,  and  full  charge  of  flower  and 
vegetable  garden,  chickens  and  live  stock:  am 
also  well  able  to  handle  men.  ADVERTISER 
8311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  ah  present  employed,  manager 
1,000-acre  farm,  wishes  to  correspond  with 
owner  estate  or  large  farm,  first-class  proposi¬ 
tion  only;  experienced  in  modern  farming,  reg¬ 
istered  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  all  farm  machinery, 
tractors-,  autos,  construction,  drainage,  landscape 
gardening;  owner’s  interest  first;  American;  mar¬ 
ried:  age  40;  one  child:  wife  capable  manager 
farm  boarding  house:  Northern  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  8283,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MECHANIC,  present  employed,  1. 000- 
acre  farm,  open  for  first-class  proposition:  ex¬ 
perienced  in  ail  lines  farm  machinery,  tractors, 
autos,  construction  work,  drainage,  tree  sur¬ 
gery;  American:  age  40;  one  child:  wife  capable 
manager  farm  boarding  house:  Northern  New 
York  preferred.  ADVERTISER  8284,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  and  reliable,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  married,  25  years  old.  desires 
steady  position:  give  details  in  reply;  only  first- 
class  place  considered;  will  consider  one-man 
Plant.  Address  ADVERTISER  8282,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  herdsman;  practical  and 
scientific  experience  in  feeding  cows  and  rais¬ 
ing  calves:  prefer  machine  milked  herd.  S. 
RAMSEY.  139  Brighton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman  wants  position  where 
the  services  of  an  energetic  and  down-to-date 
man  are  required;  a  close  student  of  the  latest 
methods  of  poultry  husbandry  and  an  expert  in 
the  production  of  fancy  broilers,  roasters  and 
capons;  competent  to  take  full  charge  of  run¬ 
ning  plant  or  establish  new  one.  ADVERTISER 
8295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Situation  on  stock  farm:  practical 
stock  man;  middle-aged;  married;  experienced 
raising  cattle  and  hogs;  wife  extremely  neat, 
and  daughter  (15)  might  assist  with  housework 
or  board  extra  help;  hank  references.  I.  B. 
HEADINGtON,  Newport,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position,  herdsman  or  dairy  farm 
manager;  American;  married;  30  years  old; 
best  references:  South  desired.  ADVERTISER 
8297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  or  manager  to  take  full  charge  of 
herd  of  purebred  cattle  or  of  private  estate: 
understand  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  showing  and 
testing  in  all  brauehes;  Seoteh:  29  years:  mar¬ 
ried:  one  child;  will  lie  free  about  15th  of  Mav. 
ADVERTISER  8208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SI  ’  PERT  N'l'ENI)  ENT — Cornell  1 1  Diversity  gradu- 
_ate;  five  years’  experience  as  farm  manager; 
27:  married:  tractor  operator,  machinery  ex¬ 
pert.  poultry  and  fruit  specialist;  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  farm  or  estate  manager.  ADVERTISER 
8299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position  man¬ 
ager  commercial  or  private  estate  poultry 
plant;  experienced;  good  proposition  only:  please 
state  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
8300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  position  on  fruit  farm,  and  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  gentleman’s  estate:  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  trimming.  ADVERTISER 
8291.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  trained,  backed  by  15 
years’  practical  experience,  open  for  position; 
honest,  energetic,  reliable;  previous  employers 
will  verify  ability  to  produce  results;  thoroughly 
competent  working  manager;  successful  incubat¬ 
ing,  brooding,  mating,  electric  lights  ami  year- 
’round  egg  production:  married:  no  children. 
ADVERTISER  8310.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  on  private  place 
as  herdsman  or  foreman;  life  experience  on 
farm  and  understand  cattle  in  alt  its  branches; 
can  furnish  best  of  reference;  no  small  children: 
when  answering  please  state  wages  and  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  8304,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager;  married;  35;  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  farm  and  garden  crops,  dairy,  stock 
and  poultry;  capable,  energetic  and  reliable; 
first-class  man.  Address  ADVERTISER  8303, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARE  YOTT  in  need  of  an  experienced  farmer- 
gardener?  T  am  an  expert  butter-maker,  and 
••an  furnish  the  best  references;  I  am  also  will¬ 
ing  to  rent  your  farm:  I  am  a  Dane,  am  mar¬ 
ried  and  have  two  children.  MARTIN  ANDER¬ 
SEN,  10  North  Broadway,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple,  farmers;  wife 
good  cook;  man  handy,  blacksmith,  wheel¬ 
wright,  carpenter;  references;  ready  April  1st. 
JOS.  HALBERG,  38  Plymouth  Street,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Farm  position  by  teacher  high 

school  agriculture;  29;  married:  one  child; 
practical  experience,  especially  small  fruits  and 
vegetables.  ADVERTISER  8292,  care  Rural 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  wants  work:  good  teamster; 

also  with  other  work;  can  do  carpentry,  paint¬ 
ing.  handy  with  tools.  JACK  NE7.1N,  181  East 
Broadway,  New  York. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  middle-aged  American 
man,  refined  and  of  temperate  habits,  as  over¬ 
seer  of  gentleman’s  country  estate:  Long  Island 
preferred;  understand  all  modern  machinery, 
poultry,  management  of  help,  horticulture;  in 
fact,  all  connected  with  an  up-to-date  estate; 
good  cottage  must  be  furnished,  with  usual 
privileges:  position  by  year  front  April  1st; 
A-l  references  furnished.  Address  A.  L. 
PETERSON,  care  E.  C.  H.,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  poultry  woman,  capable,  honest,  in¬ 
dustrious,  with  both  college  and  practical 
training  in  incubation,  brooding,  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  desires  position,  commercial  poultry  farm, 
or  working  manager  poultry  department  on  es¬ 
tate;  salary,  particulars,  description  of  plant  in 
first  letter  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  8293. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  age  43.  childless,  handy,  un¬ 
derstanding  to  work  for  well-to-do  country 
people  or  modern  farm,  wishes  steady  position 
by  year;  wages  $80.00  monthly;  separate  few 
room  house,  with  furniture,  fuel,  vegetables, 
milk,  etc.  Write  all  particulars  to  BOX  423, 
Westerly,  R.  I.  / 


FARM  MANAGER — Skilled  breeder  open  for 
position:  lifetime  practical  and  scientific  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches;  general  farming:  progress¬ 
ive:  conservative;  strictly  honest;  capable  hand¬ 
ling  largest  proposition;  married;  31.  BOX  03, 
Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN — Has  grocery,  dairy  and  poultry 
farm  experience:  wants  steady  work:  has  good 
references.  FRANK  SLAVIK,  Newburgh,  Gen¬ 
eral  Delivery.  New  York. 


WANTED — -To  rent,  in  a  small  town  in  Con¬ 
necticut  a  small  store  for  a  grocer;  no 
stock.  ADVERTISER  8202,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED- — Small  house,  witli  about  one  to  five 
acres  of  improved  land  therewith,  convenient 
to  railroad,  etc.;  to  rent  and  buy  if  suited. 
Address  AD\  ERTISER  8192,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  — Cheese  factory:  good  bant  and  gar¬ 
den;  living  rooms  ill  factory;  30  patrons; 
price  $3,000  cash.  Write  BOX  171,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 


GREAT  fruit  farm,  190  acres,  at  great  sacrifice; 

1.400  apple.  2,800  peach.  THEO.  FULLER, 
P.  O.  Box  361.  Unadllla .  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200  acres,  part  good  fruit  land,  on 
,  which  are  farm  buildings,  wool  mill,  water 
power  ami  dwellings,  with  other  buildings.  E. 
K.  HEIKHS,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 87-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  6- 
room  house,  0  outbuildings,  running  water, 
fruit  and  limber;  $1,800,  WITTIG,  Middlebnrgb, 


FOR  SALE  or  FOR  RENT — 100-acre  farm,  west 
bank  of  Hudson,  on  automobile  road:  inis  ser¬ 
vice  to  Kingston;  good  9-room  stone  house,  barn 
and  other  outhouses;  running  water;  ideal  loca¬ 
tion  for  Summer  boarders;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  equipped  farm  and  country  home  for  less 
than  buildings  cost:  135  acres  productive  land. 
1  -j  mile  from  railroad  town,  near  State  road  to 
Troy  and  Albany:  brick  residence.  16  rooms  and 
bath,  cost  811.000  to  build:  garage,  big  bums, 
silo,  slale  roofs,  orchard,  20  milk  cows,  bull,  3 
horses,  hens,  machinery  and  feed,  till  for  $16. 
000:  part  cash:  milk  check  averaged  $352.10  a 
month  for  (he  last  six  months.  ADVERTISER 
8231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  200  acres;  Orange  County, 
near  State  road;  well  watered;  fine  potato 
land.  BOX  41,  Unionville,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 68-acre  fruit  and  dairy  fiarm.  in 
high  cultivation:  80-ft.  basement  barn;  8-room 
house,  good  condition:  running  water  in  both; 
good  dairy  cows,  chickens,  good  team,  wagons, 
sleighs,  harnesses,  hay  fork,  machinery  ami 
tools;  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  apples 
go  with  place;  write  owner:  a  bargain;  on  easy 
terms.  MRS.  GLENCORA  SPRAGUE.  Route  l, 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  dairy  farm:  S4  acres;  level 
land:  telephone;  electricity  soon;  mile  from 
village.  Full  particulars  from  OWNER,  Box 
163,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 32-acre  farm;  22  acres  cultivated; 

balance  woodland;  short,  mild  Winters;  long, 
pleasant  Summers;  grows  two  crops  a  season; 
14  acres  in  wheat  and  rye:  abundance  fruit; 
also  grapes,  asparagus,  small  fruits:  two-story 
house,  painted  and  papered:  lawn  with  magni¬ 
ficent  shade  trees;  burn  and  outbuildings;  good 
water  from  pump  in  yard;  on  improved  county 
road:  mile  to  school,  store,  depot,  and  State 
road:  7  miles  from  county  seat:  sacrifice  $3,200 
on  account  accident  and  poor  health;  kodak 
photos  mi  request.  Address  OWNER,  Box  02, 
Cambridge,  Dorchester  Co..  Md. 

68  ACRES;  productive  farm  with  country  store 
proposition  145  acres  in  timber);  bargain  if 
taken  immediately.  CHAS.  KARISCH  (owner), 
Salisbury,  Md. 


FOB  SALE — “Breezy  wold.”  ideal  Summer  home: 

1.200  feet  elevation;  view  of  mountains;  two 
pine  groves,  one  with  never-failing  spring.  C. 
W.  SHATTUCK,  Wineheudon.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 300  acres  in  high  state  of  fertility; 

one  of  best  grain,  hay  and  dairy  farms  in  this 
section  of  Delaware;  70  head  of  stock,  3  teams 
horses,  1  tractor,  1  truck,  good  buildings;  milk 
checks  as  high  as  $1,000  per  month:  price  $21. 
000:  $6,000  cash;  remainder  on  mortgage;  east' 
terras.  Address  ADVERTISER  8279,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FINE  farm  for  sale  cheap;  exchange  for  small 
farm  or  village  property.  BOX  89,  Andes, 


300  ACRES — Two  miles  from  center  of  growing 
city,  hundred  thousand  population;  ideal  for 
truck,  fruit  or  dairy;  soil  Norfolk  sandy  loam: 
comfortable  eight-room  dwelling,  with  hot  and 
cold  water  and  bath;  good  barn,  crib  and  gar¬ 
age;  choice  fruit  trees;  sixty  Delmas  and  sixty 
Schley  bearing  budded  pecan  trees;  beautiful 
lawn,  rose  garden,  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees; 
bargain  at  $20,000;  $15,000  cash:  balance  mort¬ 
gage.  G.  S.  BIRCH,  Route  2,  Macon.  Ga. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — Fifty  acres;  at  Matawan. 

New  Jersey,  about  30  miles  from  New  York; 
one  mile  from  station.  Address  OWNER,  452 
72d  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15  acres;  fruited;  house,  7  rooms; 

barn  and  wagon  house;  buildings  enough  to 
house  600  hens;  large  incubator  cellar:  two 
colony  houses;  write  for  particulars.  H.  HOFF- 
MRYER,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GOOD  FARM  of  118  acres  to  let:  eight  cows. 
ADVERTISER  8290.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  123. 


Make  Dreams  Come  True 

JAMES  PLANS  MAKE  A  BARN  ALLTHAT.A  BARN  SHOULD  BE 


House”  of  Best  Barn  Ideas 


What  better  time 
than  now,  to  plan 
the  barn  that  some 
day  will  be  yours  ? 

Even  though  you  may 
not  be  certain  that  you 
will  build  during  this  com¬ 
ing  season,  you  should 
plan  now,  so  that  when 
the  time  does  come,  you 
can  go  right  ahead  with¬ 
out  delay  and  without 
fear  of  mistakes. 

Build  on  Paper  First 

Plan  now  that  you  may 
have  plenty  of  time  to  study 
it  over  and  make  it  an  ideal 
bam. 

Be  sure  you  have  the  right 
amount  of  storage,  enough  light,  air 
space  and  ventilation;  work-saving 
arrangement  for  feeding,  watering 
stock  and  cleaning  the  stable;  easy 
handling  of  hay;  right  location  of 
barn  for  sunshine  and  cold  winds. 

Make  certain  that  the  barn  is 
correctly  proportioned,  individual  in 
appearance,  a  barn  that  is  strong 
and  that  will  withstand  all  storms — 
one  that  will  add  value  to  your  farm. 

You  can  have  all  this  without 
extra  cost. 

Y ou  Save  by  Planning 

What  a  barn  costs  depends  in  no 
small  degree  on  the  care  with  which 
it  is  planned  in  advance. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  one 
man  with  the  “know  how”  build  a 
barn  at  20%  to  30  %  less  cost  than 
another,  although  the  two  barns 
accommodate  the  same  number 
of  cows. 

The  man.  who  plans  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  is  the  man  who  builds  cheaply. 

By  having  his  plans  completely 
worked  out  and  blue  printed,  he 
can  submit  them  to  several  con¬ 
tractors,  getting  bids  from  each  on 
exactly  the  same  proposition. 

Then  he  can  safely  let  the  con¬ 
tract  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Contractors  and  those  supplying  ma¬ 
terials  are  held  to  exact  requirements;  sub¬ 
stitution  of  inferior  materials  or  workman¬ 
ship  can  be  prevented;  wastes  are  avoided; 
no  excuse  is  given  for  expensive  “extras”; 
and  misunderstandings  with  contractors, 
sub-contractors  and  workmen  are  unlikely. 

Good  plans  insure  better  barns  at  lower 
cost. 


A  “Clearing 

James  Barn  Plans 

To  help  our  customers  and  others  get 
the  best  barns  possible,  we  established  the 
Jamesway  Barn  Plan  Service. 

This  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Mr.  W.  D.  James,  leading  dairy  barn  au¬ 
thority.  Architects  of  special  experience 
in  planning,  building  and  remodeling  dairy 
barns,  a  large  force  of  skilled  barn  design¬ 
ers  and  draftsmen,  and  barn  experts  in 
charge  of  divisions  of  the  field  force,  com¬ 
plete  the  office  staff. 

In  the  field  are  more  than  60  men  who 
practically  every  day  are  advising  on  re¬ 


modeling  and  other  barn  problems,  draw¬ 
ing  preliminary  plans  and  reporting  on 
new  ideas  and  unusual  conditions. 

For  years,  Mr.  James  and  these  asso¬ 
ciates  have  studied  dairy  barns — construc¬ 
tion,  lighting,  ventilation,  drainage,  ar¬ 
rangement  to  save  labor;  how  best  to  re¬ 
model  old  barns. 

Every  year  they  help  tc  plan  thousands 
of  dairy  barns.  Every  year  they  visit 
thousands  of  dairy  barns.  Thp  best  barn 
ideas  everywhere  come  to  their  notice  and 
are  tested  out. 

The  experience  and  help  of  these  men 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 


James  way  Book  Free 

The  best  of  their  ideas  are  in  a  320  page 
book  on  barn  building,  remodeling,  venti¬ 
lation  and  equipment  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  request. 

28  pages  of  blue  prints,  62  of  pictures  of 
barn  interiors  and  exteriors,  many  pages 
valuable  information  on  barn  planning, 
remodeling,  ventilation,  equipment,  etc. 

Write  us  now.  Tell  us  what  barn  prob¬ 
lems  are  bothering  you;  perhaps  we  can 
help  to  solve  them. 

Ask  for  Jamesway  Book  No.  30. 


James  Manufacturing  Company 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN  MINNEAPOLIS,  706  1st  Ave.  North  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 
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Garden  Time  Will  Soon  Be  With  Us 


Photo  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


SpryWheeI 

The  $150  Tractor  —  Grating  and  Freight  Extra 

“ Multiplies  Man  Power  by  Five  from  Seedtime  to  Harvest  ” 


Why  Every  Farmer  and  Gardener 

Should  Use  a  SPRYWHEEL 


Thorough  cultivation  is  the  first  essen¬ 
tial  of  good  farming.  Much  of  it  has 
alvvass  been  done  by  hand — and  hand 
hoeing  is  hard,  expensive  drudgery. 

This  is  the  work  Sprywheel  enables  every 
farmer  and  gardener  to  do  economically 
and  as  often  as  necessary.  It  enables  one 
man  to  do  more  and  better  work  than 
any  five  men  pushing  hand  tools. 

Sprywheel  won't  do  everything  from  break¬ 
ing  new  ground  to  grinding  grain,  shredding 
corn,  sawing  wood  and  cultivating  onions. 
We  don't  know  of  any  machine  that  will 
do  all  of  these  jobs  equally  well. 

But  Sprywheel  W  /  any  work  a  hand  or 
wheel  hoe  cr  ,  used  for.  It  practically 
eliminates  hand  hoeing. 

The  market  gardener  knows 

the  necessity  for  timely  cultivation.  He 
often  attempts  to  overcome  the  excessive 
cost  of  hand  hoeing  by  spacing  rows  wide 
apart  so  that  a  horse-drawn  cultivator  can 
handle  most  of  the  cultivating  work.  Or 
he  cuts  down  his  acreage. 

Using  Sprywheel,  every  row  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  as  often  as  necessary.  Profits 


per  man  and  per  acre  simply  multiply. 

The  half  acre  home  gardener 

often  cuts  down  his  garden  patch  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  cultivating 
done.  Sprywheel  solves  his  problem.  Be¬ 
sides  tools  for  weeding,  mulching,  hoeing 
and  hilling,  there  is  the  Sprywheel  Lawn 
Mower  Attachment.  Attached  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  it  converts  the  Sprywheel 
into  a  power  lawn  mower. 

For  farmers  who  raise  staple  crops 

— tobacco,  cotton,  peanut  and  corn  grow¬ 
ers,  sugar  beet  farmers,  etc. — the  Sprywheel 
is  quite  as  valuable.  After  plants  have  grown 
high  or  spread  into  the  rows  so  that  horses 
can’t  be  put  in  without  damage,  Sprywheel 
provides  continuous  cultivation  at  the  very 
time  cultivation  is  most  necessary. 

Cost  of  Sprywheel  operation 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  runs  a  Sprywheel 
all  day.  Enables  one  man  to  cultivate 
fifteen  miles  of  wide,  single  row,  consider¬ 
ably  more  with  the  two  or  three  row  attach¬ 
ments  used  while  plants  are  small  with 
rows  planted  close  together. 

Sold  by  authorized  Sprywheel  dealers 

The  Sprywheel  is  sold  bv  authorized  Spry¬ 


wheel  dealers  who  are  granted  exclusive 
territory.  Write  today  for  a  Sprywheel  cat¬ 
alog  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  Sprywheel 
dealer. 

"We  Had  Been  Wishing  for  Just  Such 
a  Small  Tractor’’ 

Sprywheel  Division,  HICKS  NURSERIES 
II.  C.  Dodge,  Inc.,  L.  Hicks  &  Son 

New  York  City.  Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  : —  Oct.  22nd,  1920 

Last  summer  we  were  up  against  it,  having  had  a 
large  area  of  little  evergreens  in  rows  15  inches 
apart  where  the  weeds  were  growing  so  rapidly 
that  we  could  not  get  ahead  of  them  by  hand- 
hoeing  or  wheel-cultivating. 

It  was  during  the  above  period  that  your  agent 
appeared  with  one  of  your  tractors  and  we  lost  no 
time  in  putting  it  to  work,  as  we  had  been  wishing  for 
just  such  a  small  tractor.  We  worked  Sprywheel 
in  blocks  that  were  planted  in  squares  both  ways 
and  on  diagonals. 

Boys  take  to  the  Sprywheel  enthusiastically. 

Commuters  who  have  gardens  of  one-half  acre  or 
larger  should  lay  them  out  in  rows  so  as  to  use  a 
tractor  such  as  yours.  They  have  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  secure  sufficient  time  to  properly  cultivate 
their  ground  and  are  especially  prone  to  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  their  fruit  trees,  which,  in  this  sandy 
sub-soil,  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture,  and  we 
recommend  that  they  try  the  Sprywheel. 


Very  truly  yours, 
HICKS  NURSERIES  Per- 


-Henry  Hicks. 


Sprywheel  Division 


H.  C.  DODGE,  Inc. 


Dept.  3 

280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Works:  Boston,  Mass. 


Reconsideration 


the  Fertilizer  Problem 

Part  I. 


EFFECT  OF  LOW  PRICES. — The  slump  in  the 
price  of  farm  products  has  a  tremendous 
effect  on  the  business  of  the  country.  Low  prices 
have  affected  the  farmer  directly,  of  course,  but  the 
indirect  effect  is  one  that  will  last  for  a  long  time, 
and  will  be  felt  in  nearly  every  other  industry.  The 
farmer  must  follow  the  same  process  as  any  other 
manufacturer  who  is  confronted  with  a  period  of 
deflation.  As  he  studies  the  items  that  go  to  make 
up  the  cost  of  production  the  Eastern  farmer  in 
particular  finds  that  the  cost  of  commercial  fertilizer 
is  highly  important.  This  situation  is  made  more 
imperative  by  the  increase  in  freight  rates,  amount¬ 
ing  to  40  per  cent  in  many  sections  and,  further¬ 
more,  the  cost  of  mixed  fertilizer  has  diminished  very 
little  as  compared  with  war-time  quotations.  All 
these  conditions,  then,  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of 
fertilizers  and  their  usefulness  in  profitable  crop 
production. 


ELEMENTS 


OF  PLANT  GROWTH.— We  under¬ 


in  the  form  best  adapted  for  the  particular  crop. 

DETERMINING  SOIL  NEEDS.— There  are  var¬ 
ious  methods  suggested  for  determining  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  fertilizer  to  be  used  in  particular 
cases.  Many  well-known  chemists  have  advocated 
the  fertilization  of  soils  on  the  basis  of  the  quantities 
of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  which  a  good 
crop  would  remove  from  the  soil.  For  example,  the 
chemical  analysis  of  wheat  and  straw  shows  that  a 
crop  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre  will  remove  approxi¬ 
mately  42  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  15  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  14  lbs.  of  potash.  Therefore,  say  these  chemists, 
we  need  to  apply  such  amounts  of  chemical  fertilizer 
as  will  supply  these  proportions  of  plant  food. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. — On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  farmers  who  believe  that  an  analysis  of 
soil  is  the  best  method  of  determining  the  kind  of 
fertilizer  to  apply.  They  believe  that  if  they  could 
afford  to  have  their  soil  analyzed  chemically  the 
answer  would  be  indicated  very  plainly  as  to  its 


shown  that  one  type  of  soil,  light  sand,  yields  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent  total  potash,  while  another  of 
clayey  nature  yields  2*4  per  cent  potash.  If  we 
consider  that  the  surface  soil  extends  to  a  depth  of 
S  inches,  a  crop  would  weigh  about  two  and  a  half 
million  pounds.  This  means  that  the  first  type  soil 
contains  2i/>  tons  of  potash  to  the  acre  and  the 
second  more  than  28  tons.  While  we  may  know 
nothing  regarding  the  availability  of  the  potash  in 
either  one  of  these  types,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that 
the  first  type  containing  only  one-fifth  of  one  per 
cent  of  potash  would  need  re-enforcement  with 
potash  salts  long  before  the  type  which  contains  2% 
per  cent.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  other 
fertilizing  elements — nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 
M  e  may.  therefore,  assume  that  the  user  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  should  bear  in  mind  both  the  par¬ 
ticular  food  requirements  of  the  crop  in  question 
and  the  probable  ability  of  the  soil  to  supply  this 
food,  supplementing  the  suspected  shortage  of  any 


A  Small  Portion  of  the  1020  Corn  Crop.  Fig.  Vt 


Stand  that  the  chemical  elements  of  which  plants 
us**  most,  and  which  are  usually  deficient  in  soils, 
are  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium  and  calcium 
(lime).  Chemical  analysis  of  thousands  of  soil 
samples  shows  that  the  other  essential  elements  in 
plant  growth  are  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  crop  needs  for  generations  to  come.  Lime 
has  other  uses  than  as  a  direct  plant  food,  and  hence 
we  are  concerned  principally  with  the  supply  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium.  It  is  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  materials  contained  in  a  ton  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  gives  it  value.  Theref ore*  we  should  recall 
that  it  is  of  greatest  importance  that  fertilizer  should 
be  purchased  on  the  basis  of  plant  food  supplied  per 
dollar  rather  than  simply  by  the  price  per  ton.  As 
crops  are  removed  from  the  farm  year  in  and  year 
out  the  soil  becomes  depleted  in  available  supplies 
of  one  or  more  of  these  elements,  and'tlie  successful 
farmer  is  the  man  who  can  most  accurately  sense 
the  elements  that  are  lacking  and  are  limiting  fac¬ 
tors  in  his  crop,  and  who  can  supply  this  deficiency 


need  for  certain  elements.  Neither  of  these  hypo¬ 
theses  is  correct  when  considered  alone.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  crop  may  remove  from  tin;  soil  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  certain  element,  and  yet  the  application 
or  a  small  quantity  of  another  form  of  plant  food 
would  materially  increase  the  crop,  since  that  might 
be  the  limiting  factor.  Soil  analysis  as  a  guide  is 
not  satisfactory,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  a  sample  which  is  representative  of  an  en¬ 
tire  field,  and  partly  because  it  is  impossible  for  the 
chemist  to  tell  when  the  supply  of  plant  food  which 
he  finds  will  become  available  to  (lie  plant  roots. 

VARIATIONS  IN  PLANT  FOOD.— It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  find  soils  that  contain  sufficient  phosphorus 
to  feed  crops  with  the  element  for  a  hundred  years 
to  come,  and  yet  the  application  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid  will  profitably 
increase  the  crop.  Soil  analysis,  as  well  as  crop 
analysis,  does,  however,  give  some  indication  regard¬ 
ing  the  lacking  element.  Soil  analyses  made  by-  tin* 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  for  instance,  have 


element  with  commercial  fertilizer  in  the  most  avail¬ 
able  form. 

'ALT  E  OF  LIME. — One  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  soil  analysis  is  the  determination  of  the 
degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinity.  Lime  is  a  vital  fac¬ 
tor  in- making  plant  food  available.  In  the  chemical 
changes  constantly  occurring  in  the  soil  calcium  or 
lime  combines  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus  or  potash 
compounds  and  makes  these  elements  soluble  or 
available  to  plant  roots.  One  exception  to  this  may 
be  noted,  namely,  that  an  excess  of  lime  coming  in 
contact  with  available  phosphoric  acid  may  cause 
the  latter  to  revert  to  an  insoluble  state.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  however,  this  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  and  we  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule  that 
lime,  in  addition  to  its  other  valuable  uses,  is  a  most 
important  chemical  factor  in  making  available  the 
great  insoluble  supplies  of  plant  food.  In  fact,  this 
principle  may  be  carried  to  excess  and  such  quan¬ 
tities  of  lime  added  without  the  application  of  other 
fertilizers  that  the  natural  sources  are  seriously 
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depleted.  In  England  this  pi-actice  has  given  rise 
to  the  maxim,  “Lime  and  lime  without  manure  will 
make  both  farm  and  farmer  poor.”  The  greater  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  and  manure  applied,  the  more 
important  it  is  that  the  soil  he  tested  for  its  ime 
content  and  the  lime  applied  if  shown  to  be  lacking. 
This  is  essential  if  we  are  to  use  applied  plant  food 
efficiently  and  economically  and  at  the  same  time 
utilize  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  insoluble  mate¬ 
rials  already  in  the  soil. 

RESULTS  OP  OBSERVATION.— From  this  brief 
study  of  the  fundamentals  underlying  soil  fertility 
and  the  production,  of  crops  we  may  conclude:  (1) 
Chemical  fertilizers  should  he  applied  to  supplement 
manure  and  natural  soil  sources,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  a  balanced  ration  for  the  crop.  (2)  Neither 
soil  analysis  nor  crop  analysis  alone  furnish  an 
accurate  guide  for  correct  fertilizing,  although  a 
study  of  both  is  helpful  if  considered  with  other 
factors  involved.  (.3)  Sandy  soils  are  usually  de¬ 
ficient  in  potash,  while  clay  soils  are  rich  in  that 
element.  (4)  Leguminous  crops,  such  as  Alfalfa, 
are  able  to  procure  their  needed  nitrogen  from  the 
air;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  supply  only  the  other 
fertilizing  eleme:  ts,  especially  phosphorus  and  lime. 
It  is  good  practice  to  top-dress  Alfalfa  sods  annually 
with  liberal  amounts  of  acid  phosphate.  (5)  Realiz¬ 
ing  the  slowness  with  which  soil  sources  of  plant 
food  become  available  in  the  Spring,  early  vegetable 
crops  should  be  heavily  fertilized  with  fertilizers  of 
ready  availability.  The  production  of  Timothy  hay 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  applying  very  early  in 
the  Spring  a  mixture  that  is  rich  in  soluble  nitrates, 
so  that  a  quick  and  vigorous  start  is  assured.  (G) 
Lime  is  valuable  in  any  efficient  system  of  perma¬ 
nent  agriculture  for  its  chemical  effect  upon  insoluble 
plant  food  compounds,  as  well  as  for  its  importance 
as  a  plant  food  in  itself  and  for  correcting  acid  con¬ 
ditions  which  inhibit  normal  growth. 

HOME  MIXING. — Understanding,  then,  the  true 
function  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  the  changed 
economic  and  transportation  conditions,  we  must  re¬ 
consider  the  problem  of  fertilizer  as  affected  by  these 
conditions.  At  the  present  there  seems  a  tendency 
to  mix  fertilizers  at  home.  Many  farmers  are  find¬ 
ing  that  they  can  buy  the  raw  materials  and  mix 
them  at  lower  prices  than  are  charged  for  the  same 
analysis  by  the  manufacturer  who  bought  when 
materials  were  much  higher.  The  manufacturer  has 
done  a  great  service  to  agriculture  by  preparing 
mixed  fertilizers  of  general  adaptation,  and  by  the 
educational  work  which  he  has  kept  up  through 
local  agents  In  each  community.  The  fertilizer 
manufacturer  has  met  the  demand  for  low-priced 
goods  of  low  analysis  by  putting  out  mixtures 
analyzing  1-8-1,  2-10-0  and  similar  grades.  For  some 
reason  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  goods  of 
this  kind,  probably  because  of  the  low  price  per  ton. 
This  has  never  been  a  paying  practice  for  the 
farmer,  and  it  is  much  less  so  now  when  freight 
rates  are  so  much  higher.  In  making  up  a  ton  of 
these  low-grade  mixtures  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  a 
certain  amount  of  practically  worthless  material  to 
make  up  the  weight,  or  to  use  considerable  quantities 
of  low-grade  ingredients  which  are  not  desirable 
from  the  economic  point  of  view.  By  purchasing 
goods  of  high  analysis  the  farmer  not  only  guaran¬ 
tees  that  the  ingredients  will  be  of  ready  availability, 


Improved  Road  in  Farm  Community .  Fig.  75 
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but  also  that  the  entire  ton  will  be  composed  of 
plant  food,  ana  he  will  be  paying  no  charges  on 
filler.  Next  week  standard  formulas,  unit  valves 
ana  metiiode  of  handling  and  mixing  will  be  dis¬ 
cusser.,  WILLIAM  B.  DURYEE. 


Value  of  Good  Roads 

tn farmers  who  believe  that  good  roads  are  one 
il,  t  their  best  assets  are  the  ones  who  vote  for 
and  approve  of  town  expenditure  on  a  liberal  scale 
for  actual  highway  improvement.  Such  a  town  is 
Sodus,  N.  Y.,  which  now  has  two  complete  sets  of 


A  Loral  Plant  for  Road  Material.  Fig.  76 

road-building  equipment,  including  crusher  plants, 
steam  rollers,  auto  dump  trucks  and  lesser  equip¬ 
ment. 

Enough  good  roads  have  been  set  up  within  the 
town  for  the  farmers  to  realize  that  when  it  comes 
to  selling  their  farms  it  does  make  a  difference 
whether  they  are  on  an  improved  or  unimproved  road. 
For  some  time  the  improved  road  discontinued  at  the 
western  end  of  the  village,  and  it  was  a  common 
sight  to  see  farmers  coming  to  town  with  wagons 
loaded  with  crops  and  drawn  tandem  style,  one  team 
to  two  wagons.  When  the  unimproved  road  was 
reached  the  team  would  go  on  with  one  load,  leaving 
the  other  until  the  return  from  the  warehouse  or  car 
side  was  made.  The  town  which  does  not  take  hold 
of  road-building  equipment  in  an  earnest  manner  is 
certainly  not  progressive  in  these  times. 

A.  H.  PULVER. 

Making  Meat  Scrap  at  Home 

On  page  23  you  request  information  about  making 
dried  meat  scrap  at  home.  Last  year  I  made  about 
1,000  lbs.  as  follows:  We  placed  a  galvanized  iron 
tank  about  1  ft.  deep  on  an  old  kitchen  range.  A 
frame  1  in.  deep  covered  with  %-in.  mesh  wire  was 
fitted  in  bottom  of  tank.  Meat  cut  in  chunks  about 
2  to  10  lbs.  was  packed  in  tank,  and  tank  filled  with 
water,  covered  with  boards,  and  boiled  hard  about 
six  hours.  (A  good  hog  feed  cooker  would  have 
been  better.)  After  cooking,  the  meat  was  drained 
and  baked  in  the  oven  till  dry  and  almost  brittle.  We 
then  ground  it  in  a  regular  bone  grinder.  The  pro¬ 
duct  was  much  superior  to  any  “bough-ten”  meat 
scrap.  Iiorsemeat  seemed  to  be  better  than  the  meat 
market  scraps.  The  scraps  from  the  markets  were 
mostly  heads  and  shins  of  cows  and  calves.  The 
oven  baking  was  too  slow,  so  I  made  a  drier  some¬ 
thing  like  a  household  fruit  evaporator.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  trays  20x30  in.  of  %-in.  wire  cloth.  It 
was  heated  by  a  round  oak  heater  which  we  took 
from  the  office. 

One  day  in  May  we  had  a  good  drier  full  of  veal 
heads  and  feet  I  sent  son  down  to  fix  the  fire  as 
we  went  to  dinner.  I  told  him  to  make  a  good  fire, 
lie  did.  The  grease  from  the  veal  evidently  dripped 
onto  the  stove.  The  neighbors  came  in  and  helped 
save  the  other  buildings,  but  our  “home  meat  ren¬ 
dering  plant”  was  a  total  loss;  no  insurance. 

I  might  offer  the  following  suggestion:  In  cut¬ 
ting  up  a  carcass  use  only  an  ax.  No  knife  is  need¬ 
ed.  Do  not  use  horses’  hoofs ;  cut  pieces  as  small  as 
possible.  Cook  till  thoroughly  done,  or  it  will  dry 
very  slowly.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  bake  it  thoroughly 
dry. 

Don’t  use  horses  unless  you  know  what  they  died 
from.  Most  horses  are  all  right,  however.  Build  a 
good  drier.  Don’t  burn  it  down.  The  more  grease 
removed  the  better  it  dries,  and  the  easier  it  grinds. 
Don’t  sell  it  ia  New  York  State  without  a  license. 
Since  January  1,  1921,  you  can’t  even  sell  rye  bran 
or  buckwheat  feed  without  paying  an  inspection  fee 
of  $25.  We’ll  talk  of  this  later. 

New  York.  w.  bronson  taylor. 


Portland,  Ore.,  is  in  much  the  same  latitude  as  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  In  Oregon  the  mean  temperature  this  Winter 
has  been  41  degrees — lowest  31%.  Dandelions  were  in 
bloom  January  17.  There  has  been  a  mild  Winter  all 
over  the  country  thus  far. 
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Influence  of  Prices  on  Income  of  the 

Farmer 

AS  illustrating  the  effect  of  increased  cost  and  de¬ 
clining  prices  on  the  farmer’s  profit  or  loss,  we 
On  the  Clermont  County  Experiment  Farm  in  1919 
we  had  a  yield  of  20.4  bu.  of  corn  per  acre.  The 
corn  was?  rated  at  $1.40  per  bu.  The  man  hours  to 
grow  and  harvest  this  corn  were  49.3,  the  horse 
hours  47.2,  and  the  fertilizer  charge  $2.18  per  acre, 
the  total  labor  and  miscellaneous  cost  per  acre  being 
$23.29.  Balance  for  payment  of  rent,  taxes,  ma¬ 
chine  and  overhead  charges,  $7.G3  per  acre. 

In  1920  the  same  acreage  of  corn  was  put  in.  the 
yield  was  42  bu.  per  acre,  rated  at  75c  per  bu.  Man 
hours  54,  the  horse  hours  41,  fertilizer  charge  $8.02, 
labor  and  miscellaneous  charge  $35.03,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $1.87  for  payment  of  rent  of  land,  taxes,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  overhead  charges.  While  the  man  hours 
and  horse  hours  in  1920  were  not  much  different  from 
1919,  the  rate  was  higher  and  the  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  heavier.  Disease  cut  down  the  yield  in  1919. 
The  chief  difference  is  in  the  value  of  the  corn,  42  bu. 
not  giving  as  good  a  rent  in  1920  as  20.4  the  year 
before. 

Wheat  has  not  declined  in  price  as  much  as  corn. 
On  the  Clermont  County  Experiment  Farm  in  1919 
we  had  a  yield  of  wheat  of  24.7  bu.  per  acre,  rated 
at  $2.25  per  bu.,  or  $55.55  per  acre,  including  straw. 
The  man  hours  were  18.1,  rate  25c;  horse  hours  24.4, 
rate  15c;  fertilizer  and  miscellaneous  charge,  $4.01 
per  acre.  ’Total  labor  and  miscellaneous  expense  per 
acre,  $16.95,  leaving  $38.00  for  rent  of  land,  taxes, 
machinery  and  overhead  charges. 

In  1920  the  yield  of  wheat  was  16.5  bu.  per  acre, 
rated  at  $2.25  per  bu.,  or  $44.53  per  acre,  including 
straw.  The  man  hours  were  12.S,  rate  33c;  the 
horse  hours  14.7,  rate  20c;  fertilizer  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  charge.  $8.91,  or  total  labor  and  miscella¬ 
neous  charge  of  $15.35,  leaving  $29.18  for  rent  of 
land,  taxes,  machinery  and  overhead  charges.  In 
the  case  of  wheat  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  cause 
of  the  reduced  profit,  less  yield. 

In  keeping  cost  account  of  live  stock  projects  we 
should  not  charge  interest  on  investment,  but  for 
labor,  etc.,  and  then  if  anything  is  left  that  is  profit 
or  interest  on  investment,  and  the  investment  is  its 
true  value  in  money,  no  difference  how  it  was 
brought  about.  Sometimes  land  depreciates  instead 
of  increasing  in  value.  If  we  are  feeding  live  stock 
we  charge  the  stock  the  farm  value  of  the  feed,  no 
difference  what  it  cost  us  to  raise  the  feed. 

You  probably  noted  the  packers’  explanation  of  the 
cost  of  the  cured  ham  43c,  the  hog  costing  13c.  The 
packers  did  not  start  with  the  13c,  but  started  with 
the  green  ham  that  was  worth  33c  per  lb.  Adding 
the  various  costs  to  the  33c  they  arrived  at  the  43c 
cost  for  the  cured  ham.' 

On  the  Madison  County  Experiment  Farm  in  1919 
silage  cost  us  $2.62  a  ton  to  put  up,  and  was  charged 
to  the  cattle  at  $9.20  per  ton.  In  1920  it  cost  us 
$3.21  per  ton  to  put  in  silo,  but  it  is  charged  to  the 
cattle  at  $6.15,  the  farm  value  of  the  corn  in  1919 
being  rated  at  $1.10  per  bu.,  and  in  1920,  46c  per  bu. 
Supposing  the  cattle  do  as  well  as  last  year  we  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  make  100  lbs.  of  beef  cheaper  than 
last  year,  but  whether  we  make  or  lose  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  depends  on  the  juice  we  receive  for  the  cattle. 
Ohio  Experiment  .Station.  c.  w.  Montgomery. 


First  Concrete  Silo  Built  in  Southern  Idaho.  Fig.  77 
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A  Sensible  Optimist  on  the  Farmers’  Future 


Can  you  help  me  out?  I  am  in  debt  about  as  much 
as  I  am  worth,  am  32  years  old.  times  are  hard,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  go  broke.  Would  I  better  unload 
everything  at  anything  I  can  get?  Will  farming  ever 
pay?  n.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

DO  not  unload  anything.  Hang  on  “like  a  pup  to 
a  root”  and  grab  more.  “Better  bear  the  ills 
you  have  than  flee  to  others”  that  will  surely  get 
you.  This  condition  affects  everyone,  but  least  of 
all  the  farmers.  Only  50,000  auto  workers  at  De¬ 
troit,  instead  of  300,000.  Census  of  Akron  now,  100,- 
000;  was  200,000.  Farmers  have  only  lost  $5,000,- 


Making  Rows  for  Sowing  Seed.  Fig.  78 
(See  Page  188) 


000,000,  but  have  stamina  3’et  to  kick  like  everything. 
Try  that  kind  of  a  loss  on  any  other  industry,  try  it 
on  any  two,  and  they  will  be  dead  as  Balaam’s  mule. 
Look  at  the  merchants  praying  for  customers,  living 
like  coons  and  bears  on  the  fat  they  acquired  the 
past  few  years,  tremblingly  fearing  their  Winter 
will  last  too  long.  Notice  the  increasing  number  of 
financial  deaths,  not  among  farmers.  Dun  lists  8,881 
in  1920. 

“N.  R.,”  how  much  meat  have  you  walking  or 
snoozing  about  your  place?  What  stocks  of  wheat 
and  corn  have  you  to  draw  on  for  food?  Run  down 
cellar  and  invoice  the  potatoes,  apples,  onions,  etc., 
especially  your  wife’s  canned  stuff.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you,  anyhow?  Who  cares  about  your  debt? 
Every  young  man  should  be  in,  because  it  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  prosperity.  I  formerly  owed  nearly  every 
man  r  met,  and  was  glad  to  see  him.  You  should  be 
proud  anyone  would  trust  you  with  his  money.  When 
I  was  10  years  old.  with  my  father  in  a  store  on 
Harrison  street.  New  York.  I  heard  a  man  say: 
“Every  young  man  should  go  in  debt  and  then  work 
to  get  out.” 

On  the  other  hand,  men’s  hearts  are  failing  them, 
but  the  farmer  who  is  hopeless  is  also  foolish.  He 
should  be  thankful  he  is  a  farmer,  even  if  he  has  no 
farm,  but  knows  how  and  likes  it.  The  writer  has 
done  about  as  much  farm  work  as  any  are  ever  priv- 
ileged  to  do,  and  keeps  on  because  it  is  fun.  The 
farmer  was  caught  out  in  the  financial  storm,  but  is 
less  injured  than  anyone.  lie  deserved  a  lesson,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  plunging  aftei-all  the  dollars  he  could 
dream  of,  like  others.  He  plunged  after  maximum 
production  on  maximum  acreage,  regardless  of  ex¬ 
pense;  even  plunged  after  “wildcat”  stuff.  He  nearly 
broke  his  own  and  his  wife’s  neck  to  follow  that  “two 
blade”  heresy,  and  when  he  got  them  they  made  him 


sick.  Everyone  except  the  farmer  knows  that  max¬ 
imum  production  means  minimum  prices,  and  now  he 
may  not  forget  it. 

He  has  nothing  yet,  by  comparison,  to  complain  of. 
No  boss  can  order  him  out  or  in,  or  fire  him.  and  no 
landlord  can  raise  his  rent  nor  set  him  out  in  the 
street.  Look  at  his  table  at  mealtime.  His  dog  is 
better  off  than  some  folks.  No  30-cent  potatoes  with 
hollow  hearts  for  him.  and  no  pair  of  eggs  (one 
tainted)  for  50  cents.  Watch  his  good  wife  select 
the  largest,  nicest-loo.king,  to  cook  for  him.  From 
stinginess  or  carelessness  he  has  stood  alone  the 
prey  of  every  organized  interest,  and  if  farming 
was  not  the  safest  and  surest  snap  for  mankind  he 
would  have  been  devoured.  The  Creator  knew  the 
best  avocation  when  He  started  our  first  parents  in 
horticulture  and  general  farming.  Then  he  walked 
into  any  kind  of  traps  set  in  plain  view  for  him, 
“free  demonstrations”  caught  him.  Anything,  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost  to  help  him  turn  his  soil  plant  food 
into  grains. 

His  only  trouble  now  is  that  he  cannot  sell  his 
stuff  at  what  it  cost  him  because  he  paid  too  much. 
He  also  grew  so  much  lie  could  not  care  for  it,  and 
now  a  lot  of  his  corn  is  rotting  in  the  fields  because 
he  will  not  pay  15  to  20  cents  a  bushel  to  buskers 
who  run  a  bright  chance  of  going  hungry  before 
Spring.  He  should  have  learned  something  from 
manufacturers,  who  never  overload  the  market,  but 
make  only  enough  to  sell  readily,  at  their  price.  He 
is  learning  though,  and  now  only  buys  what  he 
needs  and  “passes  it  up”  if  the  seller  wants  to  gouge 
him.  He  sees  disgusting  war-made  millionaires  no 
better  than  burglars  or  highwaymen,  and  what  or¬ 
ganization  has  done  to  him,  and  is  doing  a  little  on 
his  own  account.  lie  reads  a  headline  in  the  Janu- 
uary  4  papers.  “Congressional  action  today  demon¬ 
strated  the  force  of  farmer  pressure.”  That  is  the 
first  time  printers’  ink  was  ever  used  for  a  like  ex¬ 
pression. 

Farmers  are  more  numerous  than  any  class,  have 
more  financial,  moral,  industrial  and  intellectual 
worth,  and  they  can  get  all  they  deserve.  They  have 
been  a  sleeping  giant,  but  the  lazy  old  thing  has 
awakened  enough  to  “demonstrate  pressure,”  and 
good  days  will  come  when  he  gets  his  eyes  wide  open, 
when  he  becomes  an  optimist  and  compels  optimism. 
Listen  to  the  present-day  optimists  who  have  been 
profiteering  so  faithfully.  An  automobile  maker 
says:  “We  are  looking  for  a  good  year  in  1921.”  A 
motor  man,  “Most  of  the  people  have  a  mild  form  of 
panic  and  are  worse  scared  than  hurt.”  A  builder, 
“The  corpse  of  public  credit  will  spring  to  its  feet.” 
A  textile  maker,  “It  is  reasonable  to  assume  with  the 
low  price  of  wool  and  cotton  that  confidence  of  the 
public  will  soon  be  established,”  and  a  rubber  man 
remarks,  “With  the  advent  of  Spring  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  all  rubber’ goods  that  will  surprise  the 
most  pessimistic.”  They  are  a  fine  bunch  of  opti¬ 
mists.  If  they  had  left  a  forest  and  returned  to  find 
it  all  removed  they  would  disregard  acorns,  nuts  and 
seeds,  as  well  as  soil  chemicals,  and  expect  it  to  re¬ 
turn  over  night.  They  take  the  farmer  for  granted, 
so  listen  to  one  on  sensible  optimism. 

Prosperity  will  come  when  the  farmer  gets  profit¬ 
able  prices  for  his  yields  and  buys  things.  The  al¬ 
leged  enormous  crops  will  prove  mythical,  and  they 
will  hasten  the  day  they  can  buy  things  if  they  will 
take  advice  like  we  read  for  polecat  hunters.  No¬ 
tice  it.  “Many  dealers  are  urging  trappers  to  take  a 
vacation  until  the  supply  of  raw  furs  on  hand  is 
somewhat  cut  down.”  Farmers  must  plan  for  the 
good  of  the  public.  They  must  get  money  and  spend 


it  so  the  laboring  man  can  get  work.  Whether  w< 
grow  much  or  little  food  or  clothing  material,  he 
must  pay  high  prices.  Large  yields  injure  both  him 
and  us.  With  all  our  exploited  food.  50.000.00o 
people  in  China  are  dying  of  starvation,  hundreds  of 
millions  are  famishing  in  many  countries,  and  our 
wage  earners  are  working  in  that  direction.  Our 
planting  this  year  must  be  done  temperately,  with  an 
eye  to  maximum  yield  on  minimum  acreage.  Cows, 
gilts  and  ewes  will  be  held  to  supply  a  sensible  mar 


Watering  a  Seed  Box.  Fig.  80.  (Sec  Page  188 ) 

ket  next  Fall,  when  we  are  going  to  put  money  in 
circulation  again.  Now,  brace  up,  “N.  R.,”  and 
everybody.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio.  _ _ _ _ 

Idaho  Silo  and  Irrigating  Ditch 

IG.  77  reproduces  a  photograph  of  the  first 
concrete  silo  built  in  South  Idaho.  It  has  been 
in  use  10  years;  size  10x30  ft.,  G  ft.  in  the  ground 
24  ft.  above.  It  used  G2  sacks  of  cement.  Three  and 
one-half  acres  of  corn  filled  it;  variety  of  corn.  Min¬ 
nesota  No.  13.  When  it  was  filled  the  first  Fall  there 
was  not  a  silage  cutter  in  the  county  to  be  had.  We 
used  a  small  size  (11-in.  knives)  hay  chopper,  run 
by  a  three  horsepower  gas  engine.  One  man  shov¬ 
eled  from  cutter  into  silo.  When  it  was  as  high  as  he 
could  shovel  a  platform  was  erected  to  throw  on, 
and  a  second  man  shoveled  in  silo,  and  this  relay 
system  worked  nicely,  with  two  men  inside.  W(j 
had  a  fine  quality  of  choice  feed  for  balancing  our 
Alfalfa  for  our  Jersey  dairy  cows.  Our  books  show 
we  have  never  filled  it  any  cheaper  than  that  first 
year.  Now  we  use  a  blower.  This  silo  is  two  miles 
south  and  east  of  Nampa,  in  the  Boise-Payette  irri¬ 
gation  project.  All  our  crops  are  (and  have  to  he) 
grown  by  irrigation.  You  will  notice  near  silo  the 
water  lateral  that  we  can  use  for  our  crops.  Yet 
this  water  has  never  bothered  in  the  silo.  I  have 
traveled  up  and  down  Idaho  talking  growing  corn 
by  irrigation  and  carrying  a  miniature  silo  form  to 
show  interested  farmers  how  to  go  about  to  build 
one,  and  most  of  the  time  at  my  own  expense.  Now 
there  are  over  200  silos,  one  co-operative  creamery, 
one  private  creamery,  and  the  Carnation  Company 
has  a  large  condensery,  all  in  Canyon  County,  and 
the  latest  machinery  in  their  plants  at  Nampa, 
fdaho.  <T.  S.  STINSON. 


A.  Roadside  Stand  in  New  England.  Fig.  79.  (See  l‘age  188) 


A  Market  Gardener’s  Hotbeds.  Fig.  81.  (See  Page  18S ) 
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Big  Berry 

Profits  from  Townsend’s  ’ 
Choice  High  Grade  Strawberry  Plants 

WE  Save  You  Money  anrl  start  you  right.  By  selling  you  a 
grade  of  plants  that  will  produce  from  50%  ‘to  100%  more'1 
and  better  fruit  than  the  average  strawberry  plants  sold  We 
are  plant  growers,  not  dealers.  Every  plant  is  dug  fresh  for 
your  order  from  our  stock  of  forty  to  fiftv  million  plants.- 
Nearly  all  on  new  land  which  insures  strong,  healthy,  vigorous 
aunts.  All  plants  are  carefully  selected  at  time  of  digging 
and  packed  so  as  to  reach  you  in  good  condition  and  ready  to 
«r°w  THE  BIG  CHOPS  OF  BIG  RED  BERRIES,  which 
here  is  always  a  ready  demand  for. 

VE  HAVE  SELECTED  A  LIST  OF  FORTY  VARIETIES 
"bieh  is  fully  described  in  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog 
•olors,  which  is  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

Price  List  of  Townsend’s  Selected  Varieties 
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Column  No.  1 
Aroma 
Big  Joe 
Dr.  Burrill 
Early  Ozark 
Fendall 
Gandy 
Gibson 
f  iaverland 
Klondyke 
Missionary 
Parson’s  Beauty 
Sample 
Sen.  Dunlap 
25  plants.  $.50 

50  plants.  .75 

100  plants.  1.00 

200  plants.  1.60 

100  plants.  2.15 

500  plants.  3.50 

1000  plants.  6.00 

5000  plants.  25.00 

If  plants 


Column  No.  _ 
PREMIER 
Campbell’s  Early 
FORD 

HOWARD  17 
Kellogg  Prize 
Lupton 
Nic  Ohmer 
Early  Jersey 
Success 
Glen  Mary 
Wm.  Belt 
25  plants. 

50  plants. 

100  plants. 

200  plants. 

300  plants. 

500  plants. 

1000  plants. 

500C  plants. 


Gt. 


$.60 

.85 

1.50 

2.00 

2.75 

4.25 

8.00 

37.50 


Column  No.  3 
Townsend  Big  Late" 
Pres.  Harding 
Bushel  Basket 
World’s  Wonder 
Chesapeake 
Superb 
Progressive 

25  plants.  $.75 

50  plants.  1.00 

100  plants.  2.00 

200  plants.  3.00 

300  plants.  4.00 

500  plants.  6.00 

1000  plants.  12.00 
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are  wanted  by  parcel  post  the 
following  rates  apply: 

100  p’ts  to  3rd  z.  10c  100  p’ts  to  6th  z. 

100  p’ts  to  4th  z.  20c  100  p’ts  to  7th  z 

100  p’ts  to  5th  z.  25c  100  p’ts  to  8th  z. 

Make  all  orders  payable  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 
25  Vine  St 

Salisbury,  Maryland  *  ** 
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30c 

35c 

40c 
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NE  VINS* 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  obtain  more  health, 
pleasure  and  profit  from  a  garden  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries  than  from  any  equal  amount  of  land 
on  your  place  ?  My  beautiful  new  Catalog  greets 
you  with  a  smile,  and  tells  you  something  about  our¬ 
selves  and  our  favorable  location  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  plants  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  It  tells:  HOW  to  select  varieties  best  adapted 
to  your  soil  and  needs.  HOW  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  planting.  WHEN  to  plant.  THE  different  sys- 
•tems  of  small  fruit  growing.  HOW  to  plant.  HOW 
to  care  for  the  patch.  HOW  to  pick  and  market  the 
fruit  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  prices.  HOW  to 
renew  the  patch.  It  is  a  Fruit  Growers*  Guide  and 
whether  you  buy  your  plants  of  us  or  not  you  will 
need  this  helpful  book  —  “NEVINS’  SUCCESS 
WITH  SMALL  FRUITS."  Send  for  your  copy 
today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

ELMER  H.  NEVINS,  Ovid,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  pur.  bred  plant,  at  wholesale  prices.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  you,  or  money  refunded.  Amanda,  Big 
Joe,  Bubach.  Dr.  Burrell.  Ford,  Dunlap,  $6.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Cliesape&k,  Kellogs  Prize,  Premier,  Lupton,  Nio 
Ohmer.  $8.00  per  thousand.  Colbourns  Early,  Elate,  $10.00 
per  thousand  Klondyke.  Missionary,  $4.00  per  thousand. 
I VER- BEARING  VARIETIES,  Progressive,  Superb,  Peer¬ 
less,  Ideal,  1017,  Minnesota,  $8.00  per  thousand.  Order  from 
this  paper,  or  send  postal  for  free  catalog.  Deduct  fifty 
cents  per  thousand  when  ordering  five  thousand  or  more. 

E.W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  R-4,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

W.  S.  TODD 


W.  please  you  in  QUAN¬ 
TITY.  QUALITY  and 
PRICE:  all  of  the  best  new 
and  standard  varieties  at  reasonable 
prices.  New  free  illustrated  catalog 
ready  for  mailing;  send  for  one  at  once. 

Greenwood,  Delaware 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Price,  of  seed  and  Instructions  for  winter  sowing  sent 
»n  request.  Bokhara  Seed  Co.,  lox  *9.  Falmouth,  Ky. 


STRAWBERRY 


LANTS 


"leiTOMATOES 


Earlier  than  you 
ever  had  before 

Hundreds  of  Market  Gardeners 
are  more  than  doubling  their 
profits  by  using  my  wonderful 
Plant  Forcing  devices.  Don  t 
be  satisfied  witha  garden  like 
the  other  fellow — beat  him 
to  it.  . 

No  matter  how  backward 
the  spring  it’s  easy  with 

The  Ball  Seed  &  Plant  Forcer 

cheap  enough  to  use  them  by  the  thousands.  8end  for  my 
Beautiful  Free  BOOK.  HOW  to  GHOW  BIOGEK. 
BETTER  mid  EARLIER  CROPS  than  you  ever  had 
before.  It  gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no 
other  publication.  Ittellsyou  how  you  can  have  a  gar  den 
with  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  tabic 
a  month  earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me 
a  post-card  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  K,  Glenside,  Pa. 


WE  WANT  TO  SEND  YOU 


THIS  VALUABLE  1921 
STRAWBERRY  BOOK 


FREE  and  POSTPAID^ 

KELLOGG’S 

STRAWBERRIES  AMO  HOW  TO 


GREAT 

CROPS  Of  GROW  THEM 

Beautifully  illustrated  and  full  of  valuable 
strawberry  information.  Tells  all  about  the 
world's  leading  strawberries— the  world -famed 
KELLOGG  STRAWBERRY  GARDENS 
and  explains  how  Kellogg’s  FREE 
Service  helps  beginners  succeed 
right  from  the  start.  Send 
your  name  and  address  to¬ 
day  for  this  book.  It’s 
FREE  and  POSTPAID. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY/ 

Box  97  3 

Thrtt  Rivers,  Michigan 


All  leading  standard  and  everbearing  varieties,  grown 
<>t  Selby  ville,  Del.,  the  largest  strawberry  center  in  the 
world.  Plants  guaranteed  first-class  and  true  to  name. 
Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions  of  varieties, 
*.nd  complete  planting  instructions.  Write  to-day. 
BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES.  Box  I,  Selbyville.DoUw.ro 

. Empire,  Herbert.  AlsoMarldon 

dBd  Raspberry  r  lants  and  Donboro,  two  of  best  Sta 

Ion  Seedlings,  $3  per  106.  WM.  H0TAUHG,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y 


Virginia  Farms 


On  and  near  James 

i  v  e  r.  A 11  s  i  z  e  s 
xnd  at  moderate  prices.  Stock  and  tools  included  on 
many  of  them.  Descriptive  list  on  application. 

A.  It.  ROOK  EH,  -  Sunny  Side,  Virginia 

Budded  Nut  Trees  ersof  large  thin  shelled 

outs.  Best  Hardv  Northern  varieties.  Catalog  free 

NDIflNA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  55.  Rockport.  Indiana 


STRAWBERRY 

ERR  ^BfRV  The  real  money  makers— the 
S4 A  OWt  BP  H  worth  while  kinds— includ- 

«  ■  W  ing  the  three  BEST  EVER- 

BEARERS.  A  good  assortment  of  other  profitable 
varieties.  Vigorous,  heavy  rooted  and  true  to 
name.  28  years  experience  in  growing  and  packing 
plants.  Prices  have  been  reduced.  Wholesale  price, 
on  large  amounts.  Our  FREE  CATALOGUE 
TELLS  THE  TRUTH,  a  valuable  book  for  the  grower. 
A.  R.  Weston  &  Co.,  R.  P.  7,  Bridgmsn,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants  belong  vT“d 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Pekry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


$700.00  An  Acre 

You  couldn’t  make  that  much  money  in 
wheat  or  co'rn,  but  it  has  often  been  the 
profit  on  crops  of  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries.  Some  people  make  even  more. 

Knight’s  Guide  to  Small  Fruits  tells  llOW  and  what 
to  grow.  Our  long  experience  with  small  fruits 
has  shown  us  which  berries  pay — you’ll  iind  them 
in  our  catalog.  Sent  free  for  your  name. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Box  80.  Sawyer,  Michigan 


Culture  of  Cannas 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  treat  Canna 
roots  for  Summer  planting?  They  are 
now  dry  in  cellar.  S  *d  I  start  them 
in  pots  in  house,  o  it  outdoors  in 
early  Spring?  Should  -ue  soil  be  rich? 

Nyack,  N.  Y.  J.  c. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  start  them  into 
growth  in  boxes  or  pots  in  the  house. 
They  may  be  planted  directly  in  the 
ground  if  desired,  after  danger  of  frost 
is  over,  but  starting  them  first  gives  them 
earlier  growth,  and  avoids  disappoint¬ 
ment  from  eyes  that  fail  to  grow.  If  you 
separate  the  clumps,  better  leave  several 
strong  buds  on  each  piece.  Cannas  re¬ 
quire  a  warm,  rich,  well-worked  soil,  and 
an  open,  sunny  situation.  The  same 
soil  and  treatment  that  will  grow  good 
corn  will  give  fine  Cannas.  They  are 
injured  by  frost,  hence  should  not  be  set 
out  until  there  is  no  likelihood  of  further 
cold  weather.  When  planted  in  a  mass 
the  roots  may  be  set  about  a  foot  apart, 
but  finer  results  are  obtained  where  three 
times  this  space  is  allowed.  Faded  flow¬ 
ers  should  be  picked  off  and  seed  forma¬ 
tion  prevented,  to  keep  them  in  bloom, 
and  torn  and  withered  leaves  should  be 
cut  off  to  keep  the  plants  neat.  An  occa¬ 
sional  dose  of  manure  water,  when  they 
are  blooming,  will  increase  luxuriance. 


Miore  About  Side-hill  Plows 

.Seeing  a  note  about  side-hill  plows,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  used  one  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  Vermont  and  here  in  Maine; 
back-furrowed  up  hill,  turned  it  down  hill, 
and  used  on  flat  work  with  good  success  in 
all  three  ways,  only  on  turning  furrow 
up  hill  was  plowed  year  before  and  not 
soil.  There  are  many  here  who  say  that 
side-hill  plows  are  not  much  good,  but  I 
have  used  two  with  fine  success,  and  have 
one,  weight  130  lbs.,  on  which  I  used  a 
pair  of  horses  weighing  about  2,800  lbs. 
I  did  my  first  plowing  with  a  side-hill 
plow,  no  experience  at  all.  and  turned 
furrow  up  hill  and  handled  team  and 
plow  alone;  no  driver.  G.  P. 

Maine. 
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BUY  TREES  WITH  A 
REPUTATION 

Kelly’s  trees,  are  all  sturdy, 
healthy,  perfect  specimens.  We 
guarantee  that  every  tree  sent 
you  will  satisfy^  you  perfectly. 
Ail  varieties,  trees  for  every 
locality  and  condition  of  soil. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Interesting,  helpful,  filled  with  valu¬ 
able  information  gleaned  from  our  38 
years’  experience  dealing  direct  with 
fruit  growers.  Get  this  latest  1921 
Catalog,  entirely  free. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


for  WZ1 


GARDEN  S 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 


rREE  A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK  wyrE  T0D^ 
For  vegetable  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu- 
s.  Die  instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house 
and  largest  growers  of  Asters  In  America.  l  or  11 
years  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  12  green¬ 
houses.  500  acres.  ,  _  . 

I  VickQuality  Seed*  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the  E»rfhrroduce» 

This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  t*e 
foreyou  forget.  A  postcardis  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St. 

Rochester,  N.Y.  The  Flower  City 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R..  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TREES  &  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


.Trustworthy  , 
\Trees  U  Plants  i 


A  Guarenlae  Worth  While. 
Express  Prepaid 

For  over  60  years  we  have  sup¬ 
plied  nursery  stock  to  people 
who  know  and  appreciate  the 
best.  Write  for  Catalogue  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SDNS 
Spring  Hill  Nurseries.  Box  33 
Tippecanoe  City,  (Miami  County)  Okio. 


Trees  -  Plants  -  Seeds 

Everything  for  the  fruit  grower,  farmer  or 
suburban  home.  Highest  grade  stock,  low, 
direct- from  grower  prices.  Our/rec  catalog 
is  a  mine  of  planting  information.  Addres* 

Wonderful  WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 

B^uty  Apple  895  Garson  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  V. 


ELBERT t  PEACH  TREES 

1  TO  3  FEET 

100  GENUINE  ELBERTA  PAID  Cfor  $15.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  price* 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES  Dept.  B.  New  Haven.  Missouri 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Good,  strong,  well-rooted  plants  as  low  as  $4  and 
$5  per  Thousand.  Also  a  complete  line  of  the  best 
red  andblack  raspberries,  hardy  blackberries,  fancy 
gooseberries  and  currants.  A  large  stock  or  popular 
grape  vines.  Many  of  our  customers  are  making 
from  1500  00  to  $1,200.00  per  acre  growing  berm* 
from  our  fruit  plants.  Send  for  our  free  catalog. 
BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  B««  7.  Bridgman,  Michigan 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  For  Sale 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL— PROGRESSIVE,  KELLOGG'S 
PREMIER,  CHESAPEAKE,  LUPTON 
40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plant* 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdele.  Md.  R-  No.  2 


Grow  Strawberries 

Profitable.  Easy  to  Grow.  ALLEN’S 
BOOK  of  BERRIES  tells  h°W- 

full  information  prices,  etc  FREE  to 
you.  Best  selection.  Finest  stock,  lruo 

to  Name.  _  .1V, 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  20°0-°°P 

— at  reduced  prices. 
Free  Catalog.  C.  S.  I’KKDIE,  Box  “0,  Miowell,  Md. 

Stra w berry  Plants 

26  varieties,  S3.75  per  1.000.  History  and  illustrated 
book  gi  ves  all  details  about  most  vigorous,  true  to  nature, 
productive  stock  now  grown.  Book  free. 

MAYER'S  PLANT  NURSERY.  Merrill.  Michigan 

STRAWBERRY.  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Fruit  trees.  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  roots.  Sweet 
potato  seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  W.  BORCO,  Vineland.  W.  J. 

OTDAUfDCODV  Dlenla  26  Best  June  and  Everbearing 

STRAWBERRY  r  1 3 nts  Varieties.  Guaranteed  true- 

to-nnme.  Get  my  prices  before  buying  and  save  money. 
Catalogue  free.  M.  8.  I*  It  Y  <>  It,  n.  F.  Sall.bury,  Md 

riL„,i„  Delicious  Apple.  Montmorency  Cher 

t Iberta  reacn  ry,  Keilog’s  Premier  and  other  straw¬ 
berry  for  immediate  orders.  Low  prices.  Spring  detiv- 
erv.  Order  now  from  BRI0GEV1LLE  NURSERIES.  Bridqevdle.  Oil. 
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For  More  and 
Better  Fruit 


Kill  the  scales  and  clean  up 
your  trees  during  mild  winter 
days. 


The  Barium-Sulphur  insecti¬ 
cide  and  fungicide  (both  in¬ 
gredients  active)  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  much  more  easily 
handled  than  lime-sulphur  so¬ 
lution.  A  fine,  dry  powder 
which  quickly  dissolves  in  cold 
water. 

Ask  for  Free  Bulletin 

explaining  B  T  S  advantages.  Our 
Service  Department  gives  free  advice 
on  spraying  operations.  You  are  in¬ 
vited  to  consult  us  about  any  spray¬ 
ing  problem.  Address 

l  9 

General  Cltemicalr 

Insecticide  Dept_2S  Broad  St..  N-wYork'X.  V®* 


Put  your  faith  in  S.  &  H. ! 

On  1200  acres  of  trial  and 
propagating  grounds  at  Paines- 
ville  we  prove  our  stock  before 
we  sell.  Good  seeds,  plants  and 
trees  are  ready  this  season, 
as  for  66  previous  years. 

Write  tonight  for  your 
catalog. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen^ 

Box  69 

Painesville,  Ohio 


SEED  PRICES 

SMASHED! 


Back  to  Pre-war  Prices 

Send  for  big,  fully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log,  and  see  for  yourself.  There 
are  no  better  seeds  at  any  price, 
none  surer  to  grow,  none  that  give 
more  satisfactory  crops  than  “For¬ 
rest  Honest  Seeds”  in  Forrest 
Honest  Packets.  Write  today. 

The  Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  32,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


!DEN  SEED 

Prize-Winning,  Big  Yielding  Sorts 

Select  from  Isbell’s  1921  Cata¬ 
log  of  Michigan  Grown  Seeds, 
seeds  with  early  maturity,  rug¬ 
gedness  and  hardiness  bred 
into  them.  Isbell’s  seeds 
are  the  result  of  42  years’ 
experience  —  make  big 
profits. 

Isbell's  1 921  Catalog 

.  ,  .  Write  today  for  this  JTDfTfr 

free  book— a  wonderful  guide  to  ■  t  C 
better  gardens.  300,000  Isbell  customers  buy 
from  this  book.  It  will  pay  you,  too.  A  postcard  will  do. 

S.M.Isbell&Co.,  407  Mechanic St.,fackson,  Mich. 
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Notes  From  A  Maryland  Garden 

Recently  I  threw  out  the  question  as 
to  why  the  shortening  days  in  the  Fall 
are  warmer  than  the  lengthening  days  of 
Winter  and  S’’  *(If.  As  I  expected,  I 
have  received  s.  in  which  the  old 

superstition  iu  regard  to  the  moon  and 
the  imaginary  signs  which  the  medical 
almanacs  still  keep  up  in  the  ancient 
picture  of  the  poor  fellow  with  his  bowels 
open  and  surrounded  by  the  imaginary 
animals  concocted  out  of*  certain  star 
groups,  shows  up.  There  is  nothing 
which  has  had  a  greater  influence  iu 
maintaining  the  superstition  of  the  moot; 
and  the  signs  than  this  ancient  almanac 
cut.  It  is  about  time  that  the  almanac 
makers  drop  it  out,  and  give  us  facts 
in  place  of  imaginations.  As  usual  at 
this  season  of  the  year  we  are  getting  the 
annual  predictions  about  the  weather 
for  the  coming  year.  One  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  says  that  as  Venus  ruled  the  earth 
iu  1920.  Mercury  will  govern  us  iu  1921. 
when  in  fact  a  Jersey  mosquito  will 
have  more  influence. 

Now  as  to  the  season  temperature,  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  coming  to  us  through 
millions  of  miles  of  space  and  atmos¬ 
phere  are  simply  radiant  energy  which 
sets  up  similar  energy  in  the  soil  atoms 
and  produces  heat,  and  all  through  the 
Summer  heat  is  produced  by  this  radiant 
energy  and  is  stored  iu  the  growth  of 
trees  and  crops  that  is  the  energy  of 
position,  and  can  be  changed  into  radiant 
energy  when  we  burn  the  wood  growth. 
The  radiant  energy  of  the  sun  through 
unuumbered  ages  made  the  ancient  for¬ 
est  growth,  now  the  energy  of  position 
waiting  for  us  to  change  it  again  into 
radiant  energy.  The  heat  in  the  soil 
caused  by  radiant  energy  in  the  Summer 
and  Fall  sunshine  holds  the  heat  later, 
and  by  the  time  the  days  begin  to  length¬ 
en  the  soil  has  cooled  and  the  earth  is 
blanketed  from  the  radiant  energy  of 
the  sunshine  by  the  Winter  clouds  and 
snow,  and  only  when  clear  of  snow  do 
the  rays  waken  up  heat  in  the  earth. 
In  the  North  the  blanketing  effect  holds 
sway  longer  than  southward,  as  there 
is  less  cloud  southward  and  Spring  thus 
marches  up  the  coast.  Thus  the  sunny 
weather  of  the  past  Fall  maintained  the 
heat  in  the  soil,  and  the  prevailing  winds 
coming  from  the  South  have  so  far  driven 
back  the  cold  from  off  the  northern  snow 
and  ice.  Recently  the  heavy  rains  have 
made  a  bank  of  moisture  which  has  robbed 
the  north  winds  of  their  cold  and  de¬ 
posited  it  in  snow  in  the  North  and 
cheeked  the  flow  of  the  cold  southward. 

If  the  Weather  Bureau  fails  iu  their 
predictions,  with  all  the  telegraph  at 
their  disposal,  how  can  the  wouldJbe 
weather  prophets  know  anything  about 
the  weather  mouths  iu  advance?  One  of 
these  prophets  says  that  the  weather  in 
January  and  February  will  be  “change¬ 
able.”.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  it  were 
not.  The  Weather  Bureau  is  still  the 
only  prophet  we  can  to  any  extent  relj 
upon.  It  often  fails  us,  but  the  astrolo¬ 
gers  fail  vastly  more  frequently,  and  the 
weatherman  will  always  beat  the  moon 
and  the  signs. 

I  should  have  had  my  frames  started 
with  the  onion,  cabbage  and  beet  plants, 
but  the  weather  having  been  flooding  us 
with  rain  almost  daily  has  prevented  any 
gardening.  But  the  frames  are  covered 
with  four  inches  of  horse  stable  manure 
and  the  rains  are  filtering  it  into  the 
soil,  so  that  we  are  not  losing  anything 
by  the  delay.  All  the  rough  stuff  iu  the 
manure  will  be  taken  out  and  thrown  on 
the  general  compost  pile  when  the  frames 
are  prepared,  but  now  we  are  getting  the 
extract  in  the  soil.  Some  acid  phosphate 
will  be  added  in  the  preparation.  Because 
of  the  outrageous  price  for  coal  we  have 
not  had  any  plants  in  the  little  green¬ 
house,  and  will  not  fill  the  boiler  pipes 
till  we  start  sowing  tomato  seed  in  early 
February.  w.  F.  massey. 


A  Late  Christmas 

The  Granite  Bay  Terrace  Association 
of  Branford,  t’onn..  is  going  to  have  its 
community  Christmas  tree  January  22. 
Don’t  laugh.  You  see.  it’s  this  way :  At 
Christmas  everybody  is  either  busy  or 
sick.  Now  at  this  time  they  have  kind 
of  forgotten  about  Christmas ;  the  kids 
have  eaten  up  their  candy,  and  now  Santa 
will  wake  them  up  again.  We  have  a 
Santa  who  gets  the  kids  all  around  a  real 
tree  and  tells  them  all  about  Christmas, 
then  the  members  exchange  presents — 
some  presents,  I  will  say — and  then  the 
oats.  Try  this  late  Christmas  once  and 
you  will  always  have  it  “that  way.” 
Connecticut.  albert  hillman. 
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WOOD’S 

Famous 
Southern 
Ensilage 

Corns 

Wood’s  Famous  Southern  Grown 
Ensilage  Corns  enable  farmers  to 
grow  more  silage  on  every  acre. 
For  years  these  corns  have  enjoyed 
a  splendid  reputation  for  ensilage 
^  purposes,  particularly  in  the  North 
and  West — making  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  crops  than  corns  grown  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  past  year  was  very  favor¬ 
able  for  curing  and  maturing.  We 
offer  corns  cured  under  natural 
conditions — unsurpassed  in  vigo¬ 
rous  germination. 

“As  a  Silo  Filler  It 
Has  No  Equal” 

— that’s  what  one  farmer  says  about 
it.  An  Ohio  farmer  writes:  “It  is 
the  host  silage  corn  1  ever  raised.” 
Another  writes:  “Somp  of  the 
strongest  land  made  100  bushels  to 
the  acre.” 

Write  for  prices  of  these  corns 
that  produce  the  most  silage  from 
the  least  land  and  labor. 


T.W.WOOD  &  SONS 

Richmond  Seedsmen  Virginia 


HARRIS 

SEEDS 


The  Most  Successful  Gardeners  Use  Harris’  Seeds 

That’s  one  reason  they  are  successful.  Another  is  that,  to  succeed,  a  gardener  must  be  a  shrewd  man 
and  he  knows  where  to  buy  seeds  to  the  best  advantage. 

»?arm«  8eec*s  ai.®  {frown  in  the  north  and  produce  eayjier  and  better  crops  than  seeds  grown  further 
south.  I  hey  are  raised  with  modern  scientific  methods  of  breeding  which  keeps  t  hem  up  to  the  highest 
possible  standard  for  quality  and  yield.  * 

Harris  seed*  are  Sold  direct  to  the  grower  at  wholesale  prices.  We  do  not  sell  to  dealers  at  a  lower  price. 
ixr  e  •*  ax{aoel  on  every  lot  of  seed  telling  just  how  maim  seed  out  of  wo  will  grow. 

We  raise  Vegetable  seed,  Flower  seed  and  Farm  seed,  all  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

Catalogue  free.  If  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners  price  list  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Box  61,  COLD  WATER,  N.  Y. 


How  Many  Acres  to  Fill  YOUR  Silo? 

It’s  bound  to  take  a  few  less  if  you  sow  our  special  Old  Virginia 
Ensilage  Corn,  because  it  makes  more  fodder  to  the  acre  than  any 
sort  we  ever  heard  of.  One  year’s  records  will  prove  it  to 
you;  try  it  this  year. 

For  the  vegetable  garden  we  have  a  special  Beet,  Cabbage, 

Onion  and  Corn  that  we  know  you’ll  like,  because  they’re  so 
good.  Our  1921  catalogue,  giving  retail  and  wholesale 
prices,  tells  the  whole  story  of  Ford’s  Sound  Seeds;  your 
name  on  a  postcard  will  bring  a  copy  free. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY  " 

Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Artistic  Plantings 

UOME  grounds  can  be  made  attractive  at  small  cost 
by1  the  artistic  planting  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  Send  us  a  rough  s-ketch  of  your  grounds  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  suggest  a  complete  planting  plan. 

Our  ornamental  and  fruit  trees  are  all 
northern  grown,  clean  and  true  to  name. 

Write  today  for  our  1921  Nursery  Book. 

Come  and  see  our  stock.  You’ll  be  welcome. 


THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

®ox  ®  Yalesville.  Conn. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


529  S.  DIVISION  AVE..  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH 


'THE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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TOP- DRESSING  TALK  No.  6 


Orchard  Rejuvenation 

1  hert  is  little  dificrence  in  results,  so  far  as  fruit  production  is  con¬ 
cerned,  whether  the  fertilizer  be  applied  in  circles  beneath  the  outer 
ixtremities  of  the  tranches  of  trees  or  over  the  entire  tree-squares  of  ground. 

The  advantage  of  the  tree-square  or  ‘'“all  over”  plan  of  applying  the 
fertilizer  in  grass-mulch  orchards  is  that,  in  addition  to  increasing  fruit 
production,  the  vegetation  of  the  orchard  ground  is  likewise  increased, 
affording  a  greater  quantity  of  mulch  material.”  (Ohio  Bulletin  No.  339 
•  "Orchard  Rejuvenation  in  Southeastern  Ohio.) 


ARCADIAN  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 


Arcadian  is  fine  and  dry.  The  application  may  be  made  by  hand,  but  if 
orchard  conditions  permit,  the  more  economical  way  is  by  means  of  the  grain 
drill  set  to  feed  at  the  desired  rate. 

The  nitrogenous  fertilizer  for  the  orchard  should  be  applied  three  weeks  before 
blossom  time,  and  should  be  in  a  quickly  available  form.  The  ideal  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  therefore  is  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  It  is  very  quickly  available 
and  because  of  its  non-leaching  property  can  be  applied  early  without  danger  of 
ts  being  washed  away. 

Apply  from  100  to  300  pounds  per  acre,  depending  on  size  of  trees  and  their 
fteed  for  increased  vigor 

Write  Desk  No.  10  for  Bulletin  No.  85,  “Fertilizing  the  Apple  Orchard ” 
and  for  list  of  dealers  who  sell  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


New  York 
Baltimore 


For  information  as  to  application,  write  Desk  No.  1 0 


The 


Company 


Atlanta 
Medina,  O. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 


D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 
None  Better — 50  years 
selling  seeds.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Buy  and  test.  If  not 
O.K.  return  and  I  will  refund. 
Extra  packets  sent  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Send  address  for 
Big  Catalogue  illustrated  with 
over  700  pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  of  every  variety. 

«,  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford,  III. 


Write  today  for  Rohrer’s  1921  Catalog.  It  is 
FREE.  Every  bag  of  seed  is  guaranteed  to 
please  you.  We  specialize  in  the  Best  Seeds 
obtainable.  Write  for  this  book  at  once.  Seed 
Samples  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

SMOKETOWN,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNA. 


Grown  in  our  upland  mirserW  (the  largest  in  New  York  State),  fresh  dug, 
free  from  disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known  merit.  Our 

Apple.  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Small  F-uits  and  Ornamentals  are  sold  to  y®U 
direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only.  37  years  of  active  nursery  experience  is  back 
of  every  tree — we  grow  our  own  s'  _>ek  and  know  we  are  sending  just 
what  you  order.  Send  for  our  big  free  catalog  today;  it  shows  that  we 
recognize  eur  responsibility  to  the  man  who  plants,  and  keep  the  quality 
up  and  the  cost  down. 

Although  there  is  a  shortage  of  fruit  trees  this  spring  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  has  made  it  impossible  to  import  as  many  seedlings 
during  the  past  five  years,  those  which  we  have  measure  up  to  the 
Maloney  Standard,  and  we  will  ship  ail  orders  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  received.  So  we  advise  you  to  place  your  order  early. 

GARC^i'f  TREE  COLLECTION 
S  Garden  8-10  ft.  Trees  for  $3.50  1  Bartlett  Pear 

.1  Montmorency  Sour  Cherry  1  York  State  Prune 

Small  or  large  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  wil* 

ray  you  to  send  for  our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog, 
t  contains  valuable  information  on  fruit  and  ehruba 
and  saves  you  money— write  today. 

We  PrepayiTr (importation  Chargee  on  all 
Orders  for  Over  $7 .50 


.Trustworthy 
iTrees  k  Plants  < 


NtIM  I 

Association 


MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  gin^fUfv! 

Garden  Trees  >  Specially  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Hurseriaa 


Visit  our  400-scre  nurseries 


Question  About  the  Soil 

1.  It  seems  to  be  considered  a  fact  in 
some  localities  that  land  where  a  crop  of 
tomatoes  has  been  raised  is  rendered 
especially  favorable  for  the  ensuing  crop, 
particularly  corn.  Has  general  experience 
proven  this  to  be  true,  and,  if  so,  why? 
The  why  is' equally  as  important  to  me  as 
the  fact.  2.  Will  the  application  of  lime 
to  soil  loosen  it  or  make  it  more  easily 
handled  when  it  has  tendency  to  become 
compact  after  .being  plowed,  and,  if  so,  is 
there  any  other  method  or  application  in 
addition  to  lime  that  will  give  the  desired 
result?  3.  What  has  the  experience  of 
others  taught  as  to  the  practicability, 
comparative  cost  and  convenience,  if  any, 
of  so-called  “ready-cut”  lumber  for  both 
houses  and  barns,  as  compared  with  the 
usual  method  of  building?  C.  w.  P. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1.  We  have  noticed  on  our  own  farm 
and  also  on  others  that  crops  following 
tomatoes  are  usually  superior.  The  same 
is  usually  true  of  onions,  and  we  think 
the  reasons  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Tomatoes  being  a  money  crop  and  requir¬ 
ing  large  investment  are  usually  planted 
on  the  best  available  soil.  They  are  heav¬ 
ily  fertilized,  and  in  order  to  keep  them 
clean  up  to  picking  they  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated  and  hoed.  That  gives 
the  three  essentials  for  any  good  crop — 
naturally  good  soil,  heavy  feeding  and 
thorough  tillage.  Of  course  the  crop  fol¬ 
lowing  the  tomatoes  has  a  good  chance 
and  does  well.  We  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  other  reason  for  it. 

2.  The  chemical  effect  of  lime  upon 
compact,  heavy  soil  is  well  known.  On  a 
light  soil  the  lime  acts  to  hold  the  soil 
particles  together,  thus  making  a  more 
compact  and  retentive  soil.  On  a  heavy 
clay  the  soil  particles  are  smaller  and  the 
lime  acts  to  group  them  into  large  com¬ 
binations,  thus  making  the  soil  more  por¬ 
ous  and  open,  riowing  under  manure  or 
growing  crops  has  something  of  the  same 
effect. 

3.  We  shall  have  to  leave  the  third 
question  to  those  who  have  had  experience 
with  these  houses. 


Knowledge 

The  knowledge 
gained  from  your  own 
experience  with  cows 
tells  you  how  to  buy  a 
good  cow. 

The  knowledge  gained 
from  our  experience  of  three 
quarters  of  a  century  of 
making  men’s  clothing  will 
tell  you  how  to  buy  a  good 
suit — the  suit  of  best  fabric, 
style  and  price  for  you. 

For  wear — service — looks 
—  most -for -dollar —  you 
can’t  beat  Clothcraft  Serge 
Specials  —  tested  by  over  a 
half  million  wearers. 

Learn  more  about  these 
Serge  Specials  from  the 
manufacturer  who  makes 
the  greatest  number  in  the 
largest  single  clothing 
plant  in  the  world. 


Actual  samples  of  these  serges — 
brown,  gray,  and  blue  — free  —  in  a 
little  folder  with  a  big  message. 
Just  write  “Send  Serge  Folder” — 
address : 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

636  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Clover  Seed 
Oats  —  Corn 
Aftalfa — etc. 


Sun-Sprouted  Seed  Potatoes 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  sun-sprouted  seed  potatoes  in 
recent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  practice  religiously 
the  sun-sprouting  of  their  seed  potatoes 
in  order  to  hasten  the  crop  and  secure  a 
better  stand.  Every  farmer  ought  at 
least  to  experiment  with  this  practice  in 
order  that  he  may  know  how  quickly  such 
seed  will  come  up,  and  certainly  every 
youngster  interested  in  agriculture  ought 
to  incljide  among  his  experiences  the  sun- 
sprouting  of  potatoes. 

The  difficulty  which  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
perienced  in  running  such  seed  through  a 
planter  without  breaking  off  the  sprouts 
led  me  to  run  a  little  experiment  of  a 
somewhat  different  nature.  Some  Car¬ 
man  seed  was  held  back  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  June,  and  was  then  exposed  to 
the  sunlight  for  green  sprouts  to  develop. 
This  sprouted  seed  was  planted  July  1, 
and  it  resulted  in  a  splendid  crop  of  large 
but  scarcely  mature  potatoes.  This  seed 
was  found  to  keep  much  better  than  the 
ordinary  stock  the  next  Winter,  no 
shrinking  taking  place,  and  the  few  white 
sprouts  developing  in  storage  were  of  a 
very  stocky  nature.  This  seed  was  then 
planted  without  sun-sproutiug  about  the 
middle  of  May.  At  the  same  time  I 
planted  an  equal  lot  of  well-selected  seed 
which  had  been  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way.  To  my  surprise  the  stock  which 
had  been  grown  from  sun-sprouted  seed 
appeared  nearly  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  others,  and  maintained  quite  a  notice¬ 
able  difference  until  they  were  of  large 
size.  Many  observers  thought  that  the 
two  lots  of  seed  must  have  been  planted 
at  different  times.  The  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  showed  an  average  of  87  lbs. 
of  tubers  to  a  270-ft.  row  from  the  seed 
grown  from  the  sun-sprouted  seed,  as 
against  65  ll*>.  for  a  similar  row  from 
stock  grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  There 
was  also  10  per  cent  better  germination 
from  the  late-grown  seed.  It  should  be 
understood  that  neither  lots  of  seed  were 
sun-sprouted  the  second  year.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  system  would  be  that  a 
superior  lot  of  seed  potatoes  could  be  se¬ 
cured  and  only  a  small  plot  of  ground 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  seed  for 
a  comparatively  large  acreage. 

J.  H.  GOURLEY. 


Hoffman’s 

Clovers — At  lower  prices  than  for  years.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Clovers  maintain  highest  standards  of 
purity — plumpness — hardiness— germination.  New- 
crop  native  seed.  Must  please  you  or  no  sale. 

Alfalfa — Hardiest  northwestern-grown  American 
seed.  Insures  successful  stands,  2  other  strains.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  free. 

Seed  Oat* — 6  kinds.  One  a  genuine  “side”  or 
“horse-mane”  oats.  Wonderful  yielder.  Bright, 

Rure,  sound  seed  from  certified  fields — weighs  45 
>s.  to  full  bushel.  All  six  kinds  are  reliable  yieldcrs. 
•Our  seed  has  high  germination.  Samples  free. 

Prize-winning  strains  of  Seed  Com— rack  dried- 
sound  germination.  Special  silage  types.  Maine- 
grown  Seed  Potatoes.  All  the  Grains  and  Pasture 
Grasses— highest  qualities  only. 

New  1921  Catalog — Free 

with  samples.  Write  today — mention  this  ad. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Laodisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Vegetable  and  Flower 
New  Improved  Strains, 
All  tested.suretogrow. 
Send  for  Catalog 


Hart  &Vick  64  Stone  St.  Rochester  N.Y 


Condon's  NEW 
PROSPERITY 


CABBAGE 

f  the  earliest 
4orthorn  Grown 

rill  mail  you  200 

FREE 


Quick  as  lightning.  Hard  as  stone.  One  of  the  earliest 

ln  existence.  To  introduce  our  Northern  Grown 
‘Sure  Crop”  Live  Seeds  we  will  mail  you  200 

ecedd  of  Condon’s  Now  j - - 

Prosperity  Cabbage  and 
our  Big  1921  GARDEN  and  | 

FARM  GUIDE.  .... 

Send  Postal  Today  for  your 
free  copy  and  Trial  Package 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN, 

a  Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 
BOX  210  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Cornell 

No.  11 

CORN 


A  limited  supply  for 
seed  purposes  may  be 
had  from  the  original 
source ; 

Brightside  Farms 

You  have  read  about 
this  corn  and  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Address 

R.  E.  Mother,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  Mills  Pride,  Giants,  Green 
Mt.,  Superba,  Red  Skin 

SEED  CORN-YELLOW  &  WHITE 


WHITE  PLY.  ROCK  COCKERELS 

MINCH  BROS.  ^BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


TheEarliestTomato 


is  John  Baer. 
Way  ahead  ol 
all  others  in 
earliness. 

ly  I\orth'-m  Grown 
send  the  following  10  pktB.  for  10c:  John  Baer  Tomato, 
1200  to  1  Beans,  Beet,  Carrot,  Cucumber.  Lettuce,  Onion, 
Parsnip,  Radish  and  Superb  Asters.  Due  Bill  for  lOo 
with  every  order.  Money  bark  it  not  satisfied.  Big 
catalog  of  Seed  Bargains  free.  Send  today. 

J.  W.  JUNO  SIED  CO.,  Station  8,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


Buy  Right-HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 

WILSON  EABLY  BOY  BEANS  $4.50  ;  20  Bush.,  $4.20. 
Red  Clover,  $16.60  Bush.  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Sets 
$2.50;  20  Bush.,  $2.25.  IATT0N  S  LATT0N.  Inc.,  Georgetown,  Del 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘'square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SAUER'S 


SEEDS 


And  especially,  sow  the 
seed  of  hay  and  forage 
crops  that  has  passed  the 
Salzer  test  for  purity, 
vigor  and  freedom  from 
noxious  weeds. 

These  are  the  crops, 
which  more  than  any 
other,  depend  on  the  care 
of  the  seedsman  in  se¬ 
lecting  fertile  seed  that 
is  true  to  type,  and  in 
the  thoroughness  with 
which  that  seed  is 
cleaned  and  recleaned. 
You  can  trust  us  on 
both  these  points.  You 
can  not  possibly  get  any 
seed  that  will  grade 
higher  in  any  respect 
than  that  which  we  send 
out  to  our  customers. 

We  are  American 
Headquarters  for  Field 
Seeds,  particularly  the 
following : 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Sudan,  White 
Sweet  Clover,  Billion 
Dollar  Grass,  Grass 
and  Clover  Mixturesj 
Corn,  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley  and  Potatoes. 

We  are  also  headquar¬ 
ters  for  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds  for  home  and 
market  garden.  Our  trial 
and  propagating  grounds 
at  Cliffwood  are  equipped 
with  almost  every  facil¬ 
ity  known  to  the  science 
of  seed  improvement. 
This  advantage  enables 
us  to  guarantee  all  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds  to 
be  satisfactory  to  you  in 
every  respect,  or  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price. 

Write  for  new  catalog 
showing  hundreds  of  Sal- 
zer’s  Choicest  Strains  in 
true  colors.  A  postcard 
will  bring  it. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED 
COMPANY 

Box  144,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


-if — 


S.tc«B|B|ii . 

w  Seed 
C  atalog 


true  as 

Sir 

Galahad 


til 


i,;l 


uni  ii 


For  40  years,  STOKES  SEEDS 
have  been  noted  for  reliability. 
This  quality  is  reflected  in  our 
catalog.  It  is  truthful  in  men¬ 
tioning  weaknesses,  conser¬ 
vative  in  praising  points  of 
merit.  1  he  usual  confusion 
of  varietal  names  is  avoided 
by  using  the  name  given  by 
the  introducer.  The  origin, 
history,  culture  and  use  of 
nearly  every  item  is  clearly 
stated.  <>  ^ 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free 
on  request. 


I 


ALFALFA 

Consider  Purity  ^rsf  in  buying  seed! 
Weeds  kill  out  young  Alfalfa  plants. 
You  plant  Weeds  if  you  sow  IMPURE 
SEED.  We  supply  Alfalfa  of  several 
varieties  almost  entirely  free  from  all 
weeds.  8cott’s  Seeds  represent  the 
greatest  care  in  selection  and  clean¬ 
ing.  Scott’s  Alfalfa  is  economical  to 
sow.  Goes  farther.  Saves  lots  from 
weeds.  Produces  large  yields  Write 
for  Scott’s  Seed  Book.  It  contains  s  very 
valuable  section.  How  to  Know  Good  Seed. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

74  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Carbolic  Acid  on  Fruit  Trees 

I  have  been  told  that  if  the  trunks  of 
fruit  trees  were  painted  with  carbolic 
acid  in  the  Spring,  just  before  the  sap 
rises  iuto  the  tree,  tbits  would  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  spraying,  both  for  scale 
and  all  other  insects.  This  being  a  much 
simpler  method  than  spraying.  I  would 
appreciate  any  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  M.  R.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  three  words  of  advice  about 
this  method — let  it  alone!  You  will  most 
likely  kill  your  trees,  and  not  hurt  any 
of  the  insects,  except  what  you  paint  with 
the  acid.  Once  for  all.  this  plan  of  paint¬ 
ing  the  trunk  of  the  tree  will  not  take  the 
place  of  spraying. 


That  “Freak”  From  Grafting 

On  page  5  AY.  F.  Aspinwall  says  that 
he  grafted  three  Ben  Davis  trees  with 
scions  from  the  Mother  apple.  On  one  of 
the  trees  the  scions  failed  and  he  regraft¬ 
ed  the  following  year,  using  scions  from 
the  previous  year’s  grafting.  Scions  have 
now  come  to  bearing,  and  those  from  the 
first  two  trees  bear  fruit  that  is  neither 
Mother  nor  Ben  Davis,  though  apparently 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  both,  while 
that  upon  the  third  tree  follows  the  stock 
instead  of  the  scion,  and  is  a  pure  Ben 
Davis,  and  he  wants  to  know  the  cause. 

In  regard  to  the  last  problem,  the 
cause  of  the  apparent  freak  is  either  that 
by  some  mistake  the  inquirer  cut  his 
scions  from  the  water  sprouts  that  he 
allowed  to  grow  by  the  side  of  the  scions 
of  the  first  year’s  grafting,  or  the  scions 
of  the  second  grafting  also  died  and  water 
sprouts  took  their  places  and  bore  fruit. 
In  other  words,  either  he  regrafted  with 
Ben  Davis  scions,  or  the  limbs  from 
which  he  picked  the  fruit  were  the  un¬ 
grafted  sprouts  that  developed  from  the 
stub.  No  other  explanation  is  possible. 

In  the  other  case,  while  we  assume  that 
the  scion  retains  its  own  individuality 
and  reproduces  its  own  kind,  absolutely, 
it.  does  not  do  so.  There  is  always  a 
slight  difference  in  the  fruit  of  different 
parts  of  the  tree,  which  wc  ascribe  to 
the  influence  of  something  that  we  call 
bud  variation,  instead  of  to  the  influence 
of  the  stock,  whore  the  trouble  really  lies. 
Sometimes  the  influence  of  the  stock  is 
sufficient  apparently  to  change  the  vari¬ 
ety,  or  to  create  a  new  variety,  and  then 
we  call  it  a  “misfit.”  and  blame  the  nur¬ 
seryman  for  having  substituted  some  other 
variety.  Usually  we  are  right  in  this 
supposition,  hut  not  always.  I  have 
known  several  instances  where  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  stock  greatly  modified  the 
scion.  Try  grafting  a  Dutchess  upon  a 
Transcendant  crab  and  see  for  yourself. 

I  remember  a  seedling  in  our  own  or¬ 
chard  that  bore  a  very  large,  handsome, 
maroon  apple  which  would  keep  in  ordi¬ 
nary  storage  until  the  following  May.  but 
which  was  so  intensely  sour  that  sugar 
would  not  sweeten  it  sufficiently  for  cu¬ 
linary  purposes.  I  grafted  this  tree  to 
McIntosh,  and  the  resulting  fruit,  while 
it  had  many  of  the  McIntosh  character¬ 
istics.  had  the  deep  maroon  color  and  the 
long-keeping  qualities  transmitted  by  the 
stock,  and  was.  in  addition,  entirely  too 
sour  for  any  practical  use.  There  was 
another  seedling  that  bore  small,  white, 
sweet  apples  that  ripened  in  August,  but 
were  intensely  susceptible  to  scab  and 
decayed  almost  as  soon  as  ripe.  T  grafted 
this  tree  with  scions  from  the  same  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  and  the  resulting  fruit,  while  it 
retained  the  McIntosh  flavor,  was  small, 
striped,  with  the  white  greatly  predom¬ 
inating,  scabby,  early  to  ripen,  and  equal¬ 
ly  early  to  decay.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 

T  was  very  much  interested  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  AY.  F.  Aspinwall.  on  page  5,  re¬ 
garding  the  grafting  of  Mother  apple 
scions  onto  Bon  Davis  stocks.  I  have 
heretofore  heard  of  the  influence  of  the 
stock  on  the  variety  grafted  on  it.  as  to 
taste,  quality,  etc.,  hut  in  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  grafting  different  kinds,  sweet 
on  sour,  and  vice  versa,  good  quality  on 
very  poor,  early  on  late,  never  have  I  seen 
any  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  variety 
grafted  on.  T  have  several  apple  trees 
with  three  or  four  kinds  on.  and  one 
tree  for  variety  testing  contains  nine 
kinds,  bearing,  and  each  one  carries  its 
own  distinct  qualities,  just  as  they  do  on 
their  stock. 

I  had  Worden-Seekel  pears  on  Kieffer 
trees,  making  a  fine  top  of  that  variety 
on  the  Kieffer.  and  containing  just  as  fine 
quality  AA'orden-Seckel  as  on  thp  original 
tree ;  also  have  several  other  varieties  of 
pears  inter-grafted  with  same  results. 
The  Worden-Seckel  seemed  to  be  quite 
subject  to  blight,  so  I  thought  I  might 
get  better  results  by  grafting  them  onto 
the  Kieffer.  I  got  good  unions  and  good 
growth,  hut  could  not  save  the  AA’orden- 
Seckel  either  on  the  Kieffer  or  on  the 
original  tree  when  that  bad  scourge  of 
blight  came  several  years  ago. 

Ohio.  H.  BURKHOLDER. 


Pretty  little  Joan  was  a  town-bred 
little  girl,  and  the  holiday  she  had  been 
looking  forward  to  with  very  great  glee 
arrived  when  she  was  allowed  to  go 
down  to  spend  several  weeks  on  her  aunt’s 
farm.  One  morning,  while  walking  in 
the  orchard,  she  saw  a  peacock  for  the 
first  time,  with  its  beautiful  feathers 
spread  out  to  its  full  extent.  Running 
to  her  aunt,  the  little  maid  cried:  “Oh. 
auntie,  do  come  and  see  !  There’s  an  old 
chicken  in  bloom  !” — Credit  Lost. 


Every 
farm  family 
can  now  enjoy 
Hot  Water  Heat 


—  the  kind  that  fine  modern  city  residences  have.  IDEAL- 
Arcola  Heating  Outfits  have  made  the  cost  low  enough  for  the 
most  modest  farm  home,  to  fit  the  house  and  pocket-book  of 
any  farmer.  Nothing  that  can  be  put  in  a  farm  home  will  give  so 
much  pleasure,  comfort  and  good  health  as  an  IDEAL-Arcola  Heating  Outfit. 

Burns  local  fuel  —  no  cellar  or  running  water  needed. 
Cold  all  ready  to  put  in  at  any  time  without  disturbance. 

An  IDEAL-Arcola  Heat¬ 
ing  Outfit  is  not  only  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run 
(never  wears  or  rusts  out) 
but  will  actually  give  you 
moreand  belter  heat  with  less 
bother,  work  and  fuel  than 
any  other  device.  Install  an 
IDEAL-Arcola  Heating 
Outfit  and  have  the  de¬ 
lightful,  soft  hot  water 
heat  which  protects  the 
health  of  your  family  and 
makes  all  winter  days 
delightful  on  the  farm. 


An  IDEAL-Arcola  Heating  Outfit,  ready  for 
Installing  anywhere,  anytime  by  all  dealers. 


Illustrated  catalog  showing  open  views  of  IDEAL-Arcola  Heating 
Outfit  installations  in  4,  5,  6  or  7  room  house  sent  free.  Write  today. 

American  Radiator  Company 

Dept.  F-10  816-822  S.  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Ill, 

Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Wilcox  Fertilizers 
—  they  Fertilize 


THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

Mystic,  .  Connecticut 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BOWKER’S 

F  E  RTI  LIZ  ERS 


"FOR  THE 
LAND’S  SAKE’ 

use 

BOWKER^S' 
FERTILIZERS 


BOWKER’S  have 
been  quality  fer¬ 
tilizers — helping  to  pro¬ 
duce  quality  crops  — 
and  making  satisfied 
farmers — for  48  years. 

This  year,  above  all 
years,  you  need 
BOWKER’S— “for  the 
land’s  sake’’  — for  your 
own  sake  —  for  the 
money  crops  that  make 
farming  profitable. 


V 


Vertical  Drainage  Through  a  Well  . 

I  have  been  informed  that  in  some  I 
parts  of  the  West  8’ vamps  have  been  j 
drained  by  boring  down  into  the  roclc  bed.  j 
Here  the  rock  is  a  metanaorphic  limestone, 
and  water  is  in  most  instances  obtained 
by  boring  from  75  to  ‘500  ft.  in  depth,  j 
the  water  rising  in  these  bore  holes  to  50 
or  more  feet  from  the  surface,  evidently 
supplied  not  from  veins  in  the  rock,  but 
from  seepage  through  the  rock.  If  water 
is  run  back  into  these  bore  holes,  it  finds 
it  way  out,  and  the  holes  do  not  remain 
filled  with  water.  The  well  driller  here 
is  planning  to  drain  some  swamp  land  by 
drilling  holes  in  the  rock  and  letting  the 
swamp  water  fiud  it«  way  out  through 
these  holes.  lie  has  asked  me  what.  I 
thought  of  the  plan,  and  I  have  told  him 
that  I  thought  little  of  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  holes  would  soon  clog. 

Connecticut.  T.  8.  A. 

We  have  had  no  personal  experience 
with  such  cases.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  can  answer.  We  have  known  of 
cases  where  such  ‘•vertical  drainage” 
worked  well.  There  were  cases  where 
the  swamp  was  in  dish  or  saucer  shape, 
underlaid  by  a  thick  hardpan.  There 
was  no  surface  drainage  for  the  water, 
and  it  could  not  work  down  and  away 
through  the  hardpan.  So  it  remained 
stagnant  on  the  surface.  Wells  were  dug 
at  the  low  spots  in  the  swamp  through 
the  hardpan  and  into  a  layer  of  sand  or 
coarse  gravel,  located  above  the  general 
water  level.  Thus  the  water  drained 
down  into  this  sand  and  passed  away. 
These  cases  depended  for  their  success  on 
the  location  of  an  open  streak  of  soil 
above  the  water  level.  We  doubt  if 
drainage  into  a  drilled  well  through  the 
■ock  would  work. 


Dibble’s 

SsgsdlFarmSeeds 

HEADQUARTERS  for  FARM  SEEDS 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed. 

99-50  pure  or  better,  the  best  money  can  buy. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS— Heavy  weight, 
heaviest  and  most  productive  variety. 
Average  weight  43  to  45  lbs. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN -Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury.  extra  early,  enormous  yields.  Best  va¬ 
rieties, either  Flint  or  Dent,  for  crop  or  the  silo. 
Average  germination,  our  test  above  95%. 
DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES-Over  a 
dozen  kinds,  from  pedigree  seed,  early,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  late,  healthy  and  full  of  vigor, 
including  60,000  bu.  of  Dibbje’s  Russets  from 
fields  where  the  vines  grew' rank  and  green, 
till  killed  by  frost.  Spring  Whent,  Barley, 
Millets,  Vetch,  Grass  Seeds,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

EVERYTHING  TOR  THE  FARM 

Dibble' t  Farm  Seed  Catalog.  Price  DUl  and'.Samplct  Frtt 

Address :  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 

Box  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 


GRAPE  VINES 

Gooseberries  Currants 

Raspberries  Strawberries 

Best  varieties.  Well-rooted  and  vigorous  plants 
Catalogue  sent  to  you  free.  Write  for  it  today- 
L  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

'^GRAPEVINES 

»9  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*,  Trees,  etc  Beet  rooted 
'took.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  25c.  I><^- 
.riptivo  catalog  free.  LEWIS  KOEBOH,  Box  E  Fredonia.  M.Y 


PROTECT  EARLY  CABBAGE 
From  the  Cabbage  Maggot 

For  11  years  growers  have  been  raisin?  larger, 
firmer  heads  and  insuring  practically  100  per  cent, 
crops  by  using 

A.  B.  C.  PLANT  PROTECTORS 

Special  tar  felt  pads  which  anybody  can  slip  on  the 
•tern  directly  after  planting  to  prevent  the  maggot 
fly  from  lay  in?  its  eggs. 

Bi«  growers  say  they  can't  grow  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  without  them.  Write  for  copies  of  their 
Utters.  Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
10  Commercial  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  MON  SEE1L  f  inest  strain  yellow  globe.  My  own 
growing.  ®1S  pound.  Frank  T.  Quirk,  MudUon,  Ohio 


Buy  Direct  at  True  Economical  Prices 

Don’t  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  Grass  Seeds-let  Isbell  supply  you  direct  at  money¬ 
saving  wholesale  prices.  Get  the  “Cream  of  the  Crop”  direct  from  grower.  All 
seed  guaranteed— sold  subject  to  state  and  government  tests— the  best  produced. 
These  Low  Prices  Subiect  to  Early  Orders  Only 

Bell  Brand  Alfalfa  .....  $14.00  per  bu.  Bell  Brand  Red  Clover  .  $14.00  per  bu. 

Timothy  &  Alsike  (10%)  mixed  $  4.85  per  bu.  White  Sweet  Clover  .  $  8.65  per  bu. 

*  Sudan  Grass  -  7c  per  lb. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — we  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Save  from  $2  to  $5  per 
bushel.  Buy  Bell  Brand  —  always  over  99%  pure.  Get  Isbell’s  136-page  Seed  Guide  with  prices  and 
samples  free  for  the  asking.  Write  today — sure.  U6) 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  406  Mechanic  Street,  Jackson,  Michigan 


Horseradish  Culture 

Is  horseradish  a  profitable  crop?  How 
much  do<Y5  a  fair  root  weigh?  What  is 
the  price  range  per  pound?  How  and 
where  could  it  be  marketed  in  fairly  large 
quantities?  How  can  fairly  large  straight 
roots  be  obtained?  Those  we  have  raised 
have  been  for  the  most  part  thin,  straggly 
and  crooked.  S.  H.  D. 

Maryland. 

In  the  large  market  gardens  horse¬ 
radish  is  nearly  always  cultivated  as  a 
second  crop,  usually  succeeding  early 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  beets,  etc.  When 
planted  with  early  cabbage  the  ground  is 
lined  out,  usually  with  a  l*2-in.  marker. 
On  every  other  line  are  planted  early 
cabbage  first,  which  makes  them  stand  in 
rows  2  ft.  apart,  and  generally  16  to  18 
in.  apart  in  the  rows.  The  planting  of 
cabbage  is  always  finished  before  the 
horseradish  is  planted,  which  brings  the 
planting  of  the  horseradish  about  the  first 
of  May.  The  horseradish  is  always 
planted  on  the  lines  between  the  rows  of 
cabbage,  and  at  about  the  same  distance 
apart  in  the  rows.  Planted  thus  an  acre 
will  hold  12.000  or  13.000  plants.  The 
sets  used  for  planting  are  the  small  roots 
of  %  or  %-in.  in  diameter,  cut  into 
pieces  5  to  6  in.  in  length,  the  bottom  end 
being  cut  slanting  and  the  top  end  square 
across,  so  that  when  planting  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  the  top  from  the  bottom 
end  of  the  root,  and  thus  enable  the 
planter  easily  to  avoid  planting  them 
wrong  end  up.  The  planting  is  usually 
done  with  a  sharp  stick  or  a  small  crow¬ 
bar,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  broom 
handle,  making  a  bole  -about  10  in.  deep, 
into  which  the  root  is  dropped,  so  that 
its  top  ’is  not  less  than  3  in.  below  the 
surface.  After  the  set  is  dropped  in 
the  hole  in  the  earth  must  be  pressed  in 
around  it  with  the  foot,  to  till  up  the 
hole,  same  as  iu  the  planting  of  other 
plants.  The  reason  for  planting  the  set 
so  deeply  is  to  retard  its  coming  up  un¬ 
til  the  cabbage  crop  has  been  cleared  off. 
If  by  any  chance  it  should  come  up  be¬ 
fore  the  cultivation  of  the  cabbage  is 
finished,  it  may  be  treated  as  a  weed  and 
cut  off  with  the  hoe,  such  treatment  doing 
it  no  injury.  The  horseradish  makes  its 
principal  growth  during  the  latter  part 
of  Summer  and  early  Fall  months,  hence 
it  will  suffer  no  injury  if  kept  from  grow¬ 
ing  until  .Tuly. 

After  the  cabbage  has  been  cleared  off 
the  horseradish  is  then  allowed  to  grow, 
and  as  it  very  soon  covers  the  ground 
about  all  it  requires  in  the  way  of  culti¬ 
vation  is  one  good  deep  stirring  of  the 
ground  with  the  cultivator  or  hoe.  The 
roots  are  very  hardy,  and  should  not  he 
taken  up  until  there  is  danger  of  the 
ground  freezing,  when  the  roots  should  be 
1  taken  up,  tops  and  small  side  roots  cut 
off  and  stored  in  a  pit.  or  in  damp  sand 
in  a  cool  cellar  until  they  can  be  mar¬ 
keted:  then  roots  should  he  made  into 
sets,  tied  in  bundles  of  50  to  100  and 
stored  likewise  for  use  iu  next  season’s 
planting. 

When  horseradish  is  grown  in  the  deep, 
rich  soil  of  the  average  market  garden 
the  roots  generally  weigh  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  a  pound  each,  so  it 
will  be  seen  the  yield  per  acre  ought  to 
be  anywhere  from  6,000  to  9.000  lbs.  to 
the  acre.  K. 


WHY  ORDER 

Sprayers  Now? 


Because  the  sprayer  industry 
is  one  strong  arm  of  the 
Fruit  Growers  Organization 

One  Cannot  Live 
Without  the  Other 

The  Sprayer  Industry  did  not 
profit  by  war  and  now  only  seeks 
to  avoid  unbearable  losses  by  a 
true  spirit  of  co-operation. 

No  Honest  Manufacturer 
Will  Overcharge 

Be  loyal  and  co-operate  by  plac¬ 
ing  order  NOW. 

SEA  SON’S  PRICE  PR  O  TECTION 
GUARANTEED 

If  in  the  market  for  large,  medium  or 
small  sprayer  write  at  once  to  Dept,  It. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

Land  Clearing  Book 

Most  authentic  land  clearing  book  ever 
published.  Telia  you  also  about  the  new 
miracle-working  Hercules  one-man  stump 
puiler.  At  last  a  one-man  stump  puller 
which  does  work  almost  beyond  belief. 
Send  for  the  free  book. 

30  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


-  -  - 

One  Man  Pulls  Biggest  Stumps 

If  you  have  any  stumps  at  all  you  should  get  this 
great  land  clearing  book  and  find  out  about  the 
perfected  Hercules.  Positively  pulls  big,  tough, 
tap-rooted,  rock-set  stumps  with  only  one  man. 
lAf.U/a  Send  name  and  address  and  we  will 

Write  TOaay  mail  free  the  greatest  land  cl  ear In 
book  ever  publiahed,  8cnd  poatcard  for  thia  freebook  an 
special  offer  today. 

Hercules  Mfg.Co. 

107?  29th  Straet 
Centerville.  Iowa 


•nail  free  the  greatest  land  clearing 
end  poatcard  for  thia  free  book  and 

Hercules 

Unn.  Pnw.r 
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GREGORYS 


S-  HONEST 
SEEDS 


“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — A  dm. 


Hybridized  Potato  Seed 

EVERY  valuable  new  variety  of 
potato  originates  from  a  par¬ 
ent  seed  ball.  Hybridized  seeds 
produce  many  new  kinds,  colors, 
shapes,  sizes  and  qualities.  Some 
that  you  plant  may  prove  to  be 
new  varieties  of  great  value. 

Hybridized  potato  seeds  offer  a  garden 
novelty  full  of  interest  and  money-making 
possibilities.  Let  your  boy  or  girl  experi¬ 
ment  and  develop  new  kinds  of  potatoes. 
It  is  easy,  fascinating  and  profitable. 

Packet  with  full  directions,  15  cents;  4 
for  50  cents;  10  for  $1.  Order  now  and  tell 
friends  about  this  offer.  This  may  be  your 
last  chance  to  obtain  these  vanishing  seeds. 

Gregory  1921  Catalog  Free 

Write  today  for  free  80-page 
Gregory  1921  catalog.  It  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  our 
j  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
1  and  gives  valuable  cultural 
details. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 

Establiahed  in  1856 

1 0  Elm  St. ,  Marblehead, 

Mau. 


For  Sale— Soy  Beans  early'virginia  and  wilbon 

Free  from  weed  seed.  #5.50  per  bush.  Send  for  sample. 

BUSSELL  WYANT,  Fallsinuton,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Wanted-FILLER  FRUIT  TREES 

of  bearing  or  near  bearing  age  under  four  inches 
trunk  diameter.  Advise  Quantity  and  varieties. 

M.  G.  KfllNS,  Room  505,  47  West  34th  Street.  Hew  York  City 

DC  A  fF>  LJ  TDETCQ  Apple,  etc.  50,000 
rtAl/n  I  straight,  well  root¬ 

ed  trees.  Standard  varieties.  Improve  value,  ap 
pearance  and  pleasure  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard. 
Free  catalogue.  MITCHELL’S  NURSERY.  Beverly.  Ohio 

IRISH  COBBLER  SEED  POTATOES 

The  early  potato  without  a  fault.  Write  for  our  low 
prloes.  G.  tv,  DAWSON.  Dickinson  Center,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POT  ATOES-June  Wonder 

Most  haidy,  blight  resisting  variety  known.  Heavy  yield- 
er.  Supply  limited.  Also  Nissley’g  Mammoth  Yellow 
Seed  Corn.  Write  today.  Mention  this  paper.  Get  our 
prices.  I».  R.  Ntweley  A-  Co.,  I.»ndin!ll»,  I.ancanter  t  o., r». 

A  ohflc  Unleaohed. packed  in  bags,  *18 
W  OOu  A-Snes  per  ton  F.  o.  B.  Swarthmore.  Pa 

W.  H.  LEIDY,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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The  Trade  in  Agricultural  Limestone 

Seldom  in  this  country  has  any  agricul¬ 
tural  product  grown  in  popularity  as  has 
agricultural  ground  limestone.  In  1011 
only  174.200  tons  were  sold,  while  seven 
years  later,  in  1918,  sales  amounted  to 
1,001,018  tons,  an  increase  of  627  per 
cent.  A  time  has  now  been  reached  when, 
if  this  growth  is  to  continue,  the  business 
must  be  put  on  a  stronger  economic  basis 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  first  agricultural  limestone  to  be 
used  in  any  quantity  was  furnished  by 
quarries  producing  limestone  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes.  These  quarries  were  both¬ 
ered  by  the  accumulation  of  material  that 
was  too  small  for  their  use.  The  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  value  of  raw  limestone  in  the 
soil  gave  them  a  chance  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  this  material.  They  were  glad  to 
give  it  to  the  farmers  if  they  would  only 
haul  it  away.  As  there  was  only  a  small 
percentage  of  material  in  it.  fine  enough 
to  be  of  any  agricultural  value,  the  farm¬ 
ers  could  not  afford  to  haul  it  very  far, 
and  only  small  amounts  were  disposed  of 
in  this  manner.  The  quarry  operators 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  grinding  these 
screenings,  and  so  make  them  more  valu¬ 
able  to  the  farmers.  As  the  one  object 
was  to  dispose  of  this  waste  material,  the 
price  to  the  farmer  only  covered  the  cost 
of  grinding,  and  little  attention  was  paid 
to  its  quality. 

From  this  time  on  the  use  of  ground 
limestone  increased  rapidly.  Many  others, 
not  realizing  that  the  producers  were  only 
charging  the  cost  of  grinding,  opened 
plants.  In  this  way  the  supply  was  for 
a  time  kept  abreast  of  the  demand  ;  but 
one  by  one  these  agricultural  limestone 
plants,  finding  it  impossible  to  meet  the 
prices  of  the  industrial  quarries,  dropped 
out,  and  today  the  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply.  Practically  all  of  these  in¬ 
dustrial  quarries,  having  a  quality  of 
stone  even  fairly  suited  to  agricultural 
use,  are  now  grinding  their  full  output 
of  screenings  into  agricultural  limestone. 

These  methods  of  production  have  led 
the  people  to  believe  that,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  a  cheap  product,  and  actual  val¬ 
ues  in  increased  crop  yields  have  been 
lost  sight  of.  From  now  on.  if  there  is  to 
be  an  adequate  supply,  the  business  must 
be  handled  in  a  different  way.  It  is  no 
longer  the  business  of  selling  a  limited 
waste  product,  but  special  preparation  of 
an  important,  article,  which  of  necessity 
must  cost  more.  The  manufacturer  must 
receive  a  fair  price  and  thus  enable  the 
agricultural  limestone  business  to  get  on 
its  own  feet.  If  such  a  price  is  paid, 
farmers  need  not  worry  about  getting 
their  full  supply.  R.  w. 


Cabbage  in  the  Cellar 

You  recently  had  an  article  on  storing 
apples  in  pits,  and  the  writer  closed  with 
a  remark  about  storing  cabbage  in  the 
same  way,  but  that  he  had  not  yet  stored 
his  cabbage.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  benefit  of  that  writer  and 
others  interested,  that  while  visiting  our 
curb  market  one  day  this  Fall  I  over¬ 
heard  a  farmer  telling 'a  customer  that  if 
he  would  take  the  hard  head  cabbages  he 
was  selling  and  wrap  each  head  in  paper, 
pack  in  a  barrel  and  store  in  a  cool  place 
in  cellar,  he  would  guarantee  them  to 
“keep  perfectly  until  next  May.”  The 
thing  looked  so  simple  aud  good  to  me 
that  I  went  home  and  gathered  the  few 
heads  I  had  in  my  garden,  both  hard  and 
soft  heads,  and  treated  them  as  he  direct¬ 
ed,  putting  the  solid  heads  in  the  bottom 
of  barrel  and  soft  ones  on  top.  to  be  used 
first,  and  so  far  they  are  keeping  well. 
Those  we  are  using  are  as  nice  as  when 
first  picked,  so  I  pass  this  on  to  your 
readers,  that  they  who  wish  to  experi¬ 
ment  may  do  so.  If  it  is  a  success,  as  I 
think  it  is,  it  will  do  away  with  a  lot  of 
dirt  and  mess,  roots  and  rotten  leaves, 
and  save  a  lot  of  hard  work.  I  am  just  a 
new  subscriber  and  the  number  referred 
to  was  the  first  one  I  read,  and  after 
reading  I  placed  it  on  the  table  in  our 
office  waiting  room  and  someone  must 
have  been  interested  in  it  and  carried  it 
off.  I  hope  it  may  be  the  means  of  get¬ 
ting  you  another  subscription,  c.  R.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  cellar. 
The  plan  would  not  work  right  where 
there  is  a  furnace  or  other  heater.  This 
would  make  the  air  too  warm  for  any 
vegetable  except  squash.  In  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar,  where  the  temperature  keeps  uni¬ 
formly  low,  solid  heads  of  cabbage  would 
keep  well  on  this  plan. 


It  appears  that  a  young  clergyman  was 
temporarily  filling  a  city  pulpit,  and  in 
his  prayer  he  said :  “May  the  brother 
who  ministers  to  this  flock  be  filled  full 
of  fresh  veal  and  new  zigor.” — Boston 
Transcript. 
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What  Is  the  Tractor’s  Record 
of  Economy? 

Before  you  buy  a  tractor,  get  its  record  of  economy. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  merely  statements  of  what  the  tractor  will  or 
may  do  under  certain  conditions,  but  get  a  record  of  what  it  has 
done  under  all  conditions  over  as  long  a  period  of  time  as  possible. 

The  story  of  any  one  of  thousands  of  old  OilPull  tractors,  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  would  prove  the  unequaled  economy  of  the 
OilPull.  Take  the  one  owned  by  Radtke  Bros.,  Spiritwood,  North 
"Dakota,  which  was  bought  nine  years  ago.  Its  owners  have  always 
given  it  hard  service  the  year  'round  — plowing  and  breaking  sod, 
threshing,  operating  feed  mill,  etc. 

for  seven  years  it  performed  faultlessly  without  the  need  of  a  single 
important  repair !  It  is  now  nine  years  old  and  not  half  “worked 
out.”  Many  twelve-year-old  OilPulls,  including  the  first  one  built, 
are  still  on  the  jobl 

The  OilPull's  remarkable,  economy  in  fuel  is  well  and  widely  estab¬ 
lished.  For  the  last  nine  years  the  OilPull  has  held  the  world’s 
tractor  fuel  economy  record !  And — consider  this  point— the  OilPull 
is  the  only  tractor  backed  by  a  written  guarantee  to  burn  success¬ 
fully  all  grades  q i  kerosene,  under  all  conditions  up  to  its  full  rated 
brake  horsepower!  The  OilPull  is  the  tractor  of  proved  economy. 
When  you  buy  an  OilPull  you  know  you  are  getting  the  tractor 
that  is  cheapest  in  cost  per  year  of  service. 

Ask  your  OilPull  dealer  about  other  OilPull  features  that  are  as  out¬ 
standing  as  its  economy— about  its  dependability,  long  life,  etc. 

If  there  is  no  Advance-Rumely  dealer  in  your  town,  write  to  us  for 
catalog. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO,  Inc . 

LaPorte,  Indiana 
29  Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses 


Nine  -Year-  Old  OilPull. 
Owned  by  Radtke  Bros. , 
Spiritwood,  N.  D. 


rruscros* 


Guaranteed  to  burn  kerosene 
under  all  conditions  up  to  its 
full  rated  brake  horsepower. 
Holds  the  present  world 
tractor  fuel  economy  re corcL 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
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is  as  profitable  as  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 
as  those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raising  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright,  sunny  climate,  nutrit¬ 
ious  grasses,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops— these  spell  success  to  the 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.  And  remember,  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms 

Farm  Land  at  *15  to  *30  An  Acre 

—land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  —  grazing  land  convenient  to  good 
gram  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.  These  lands  have 
every  rural  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele¬ 
phones,  etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 

If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  investi¬ 
gate  what  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 

For  illustrated  literature  with  map*  and  particulars  regarding  reduced 
railway  rates,  location  of  land,  etc.,  apply  to  Department  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


MORE  HORSE  POWER 

Spring  clipping  puts  pep 
and  pull  into  horses. 

Clipped  horses  dry  off  quick¬ 
ly.  rest  well  at  night,  get  the 
full  benefit  of  their  food  and 
are  fit  and  ready. 

No  colds,  stiffness  or  other 
ailments,  to  which  horses  low 
in  vitality  are  easy  prey. 

Heavy  spring  work  takes  vi¬ 
tality  from  unclipped  horses. 
That’s  why  farmers  who  value 
horsepower  clip  in  the  spring. 
Authorities  urge  it.  It  pays  big. 
This  Stewart  No.  1  Ball 
.  ,  Bearing  Machine  makes 

clipping  easy — lasts  a  lifetime.  Used  for  clip¬ 
ping  dairy  cows  as  well.  Complete,  $14.00 

More  Wool  Money 

Shear  with  a  Stewart  Ma¬ 
chine.  Leaves  no  ridges— 
gets  15%  more  wool.  Saves 
time,  makes  money.  No  cuts. 

Easy  for  anyone  to  use. 

If  you  have  a  Stewart  Clipping 
Machine,  get  a  Stewart  shearing 
attachment.  If  not,  get  a  Stewart 
No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chine.  If  you  have  an  engine,  _ 
write  for  Catalog  No.  69.  stew«rt  No.  9 

*22.00 

1  Your  dealer  has  Stewart  Machines,  or  you 
can  buy  from  us  —  send  $2  with  order,  pay 
balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

Dept.  AB  141  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


W  E  W  ILL  PAY  YOU  If  you  wil1  use  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 

_  _  *  1  1  New-Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M, ”  333  West  30th  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Trouble  with  Pump 

1  have  a  pump  that  works  very  hard, 
tlan  you  tell  me  what  I  must  do  to  stop 

St?  F.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Judging  from  the  sketch  furnished  it 
vould  seem  that  the  trouble  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  comes  from  an  attempt  at  too  great  a 
ift  with  a  pump  of  the  type  used.  Un- 
ess  a  submerged  cylinder  is  used  or  at 
east  one  placed  comparatively  near  the 
water  surface,  water  cannot  be  lifted  to 
an  indefinite  distance  by  means  of  a  suc- 
iion  pump.  Water  has  a  considerable 
weight  and  where  the  pump  cylinder  is 
located  above  the  water  surface  the  only 
force  available  to  lift  the  water  to  the 
cylinder  is  that  of  atmospheric  pressure 
or  “suction,”  ae  we  call  it.  This  pres¬ 
sure  amounts  roughly  to  15  lbs.  per 
square  inch  and  is  capable  of  lifting  a 
column  of  water  approximately  34  ft. 
In  actual  practice,  however,  this  distance 
must  be  reduced  to  got  anything  like  sat¬ 
isfactory  service,  because  of  leakage,  re¬ 
sistance'  to  flow  through  pipe,  and  valves, 
etc. 


How  to  Ease  Strain  on  Pump 


ing  the  pump  work  hard  and  giving  a 
“rubbery”  feel  to  the  action  of  the  pump 
when  used — the  handle  if  pulled  down 
quickly  tending  to  fly  back  when  re¬ 
leased.  If  there  is  a  cellar  beneath  the 
(door  upon  which  the  pump  is  placed, 
pumping  could  be  made  easier  by  install¬ 
ing  a  pump  with  a  set  length  sufficient  to 
permit  the  cylinder  being  placed  near  the 
cellar  floor.  This  would  lower  it  some 
S  or  10  ft.  and  make  it  work  better,  as  it 
would  be  nearer  the  water.  If  this  can¬ 
not  be  done,  a  vacuum  chamber  made 
from  a  short  length  of  large  pipe  can  be 
coupled  into  the  line,  as  indicated  in  the 
sketch,  which  will  lessen  shocks  to  the 
pump  and  tend  to  make  the  pump  work 
easier.  The  use  of  a  foot  valve  at  the 
ower  end  of  the  pipe  or  a  check  valve 
above  the  water  line,  while  not  making 
.he  pump  work  any  easier,  will  prevent  it 
from  running  down  and  lessen  somewhat 
the  strain  on  the  valves  of  the  pump 
proper.  If  there  is  trouble  from  freezing, 
however,  some  means  of  drainage  must 
be  provided,  as  the  use  of  the  valves 
xnentioned  will  cause  the  pipe  to  stand 
full  of  water.  H-  S- 


Water  Power  for  Generating  Electricity 

I  am  going  to  improve  a  water  power 
to  generate  electric  current  for  use  on 
farm  for  light  and  power.  I  have  35-ft. 
head  and  sufficient  water  to  supply  an 
S-in.  horizontal  wheel  (turbine),  which 
will  develop  15  h.p.  at  about  1,000  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute.  The  generator  will 
be  mounted  on  the  water-wheel  shaft. 
What  system  should  I  use  in  order  to 
make  it'  fool-proof,  alternating  or  direct 
current?  This  plant  will  be  about  3.000 
ft.  from  the  farm  buildings.  The  water¬ 
wheel  develops  15  theoretical  h.  p.,  or 
say,  12  actual  h.  p.  How  much  power 
will  remain  after  carrying  it  3,000  ft.  to 
a  dynamo  to  be  used  for  silo-filling, 
(thrashing,  etc.?  w.  n.  A. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Because  of  your  distance  from  the 
source  of  power  it  is  probable  that  a  volt¬ 
age  of  at  least  220  volts  should  be  carried. 
This  corresponds  to  pressure  in  a  water 
system,  and  a  high  voltage,  like  a  high 
water  pressure,  permits  the  use  of  smaller 
carriers,  wires  in  the  case  of  the  electric 
current,  and  pipes  in  the  case  of  the 
water  system,  lessening  cost  of  transmis¬ 
sion  line.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  im¬ 
ply  that  220  'volts  is  a  high-pressure  cur¬ 
rent.  It  is  not.  The  idea  was  to  get  a 
voltage  that  would  transmit  the  cur¬ 
rent  without  too  great  loss  through  resist¬ 
ance  to  flow  in  the  wires  and  still  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  safety. 


Most  standard  equipment  is  for  alter¬ 
nating  current,  and  it  will  probably  per¬ 
mit  you  to  buy  with  greater  facility  if 
alternating  current  is  used;  that  is,  less 
special  orders  will  have  to  be  sent  for 
equipment,  necessitating  delays.  With 
alternating  current  whatever  voltage  is 
used  on  the  line  may  be  readily  stepped 
down  to  the  standard  110  volts  of  ordi¬ 
nary  equipment. 

The  speed  of  your  turbine  may  not  be 
right,  requiring  the  use  of  a  belt  drive  to 
secure  the  proper  speed  for  the  generator. 

The  current  output  of  a  generator  is 
measured  in  kilowatts,  each  kilowatt  be¬ 
ing  equal  to  about  one  and  one-third 
horsepower.  It  is  usual  to  use  a  gener¬ 
ator  of  considerably  less  rated  capacity 
than  that  of  the  power  used  to  drive  it. 
This  is  to  insure  closer  speed  regulation 
and  to  provide  for  sudden  overloads.  .Be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that,  your  motor  would 
be  running  under  a  full  capacity  load  in 
driving  a  blower.  I  would  expect  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  from  blowing  of  fuses  due 
to  the  sudden  excess  loads  thrown  on  the 
blower.  Perhaps  if  care  is  used  in  feed¬ 
ing  it  this  may  be  avoided,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  help  is  not  too  careful  in  such  mat¬ 
ters.  r.  ir.  s. 


Problem  in  Water  Supply 

On  one  of  our  farms  we  are  in  trouble 
regarding  water  supply ;  have  to  draw 
water  about  1.600  ft.  from  springs,  in  a 
hard  place  to  get  at.  IIow  could  we  in¬ 
crease  our  supply  and  bring  it  nearer  to 
our  buildings?  Could  a  ram  be  used  to 
advantage?  The  springs  are  on  a  bank 
about  1.600  ft.  distant  from  buildings. 
The  water  is  partially  tiled  to  one  point, 
where  there  is  a  supply  about  seven  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute,  with  a  fail  down  the 
bank  of  12  or  14  ft.  The  buildings  are 
on  an  elevation  above  outlet  of  springs 
about  65  ft.  How  near  to  buildings  would 
a  ram  force  water,  giving  a  supply  not 
less  than  500  gallons  in  24  hours? 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.  E.  .T.  F. 

If  the  figures  given  in  your  estimate 
are  correct,  a  good  ram  should  furnish 
you  in  excess  of  500  gallons  of  water 
daily  under  the  conditions  given.  As  all 
of  your  measurements  are  approximations 
only,  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  just 
how  much  water  could  be  obtained.  I 
would  advise  writing  to  manufacturers 
of  rams  and  getting  their  catalogues.  In 
their  catalogues  will  be  found  a  data 
sheet  to  be  filled  out  after  getting  the 
measurements  of  water  flow,  distance  to 
which  it  is  to  be  piped,  height  to  be 
raised  and  fall  obtainable  from  the  source 
to  the  ram,  etc.  With  this  data  at  hand 
they  can  recommend  a  ram  for  use  and 
give  you  a  minimum  guarantee  of  water 
flow.  You  state  that  the  buildings  are 
above  outlet  of  spring  about  65  ft.,  but 
your  letter  does  not  state  whether  this 
was  the  height  at  which  the  water  was 
to  be  delivered,  or  whether  the  water  was 
to  be  delivered  to  an  elevated  tank  from 
-which  the  buildings  were  to  be  supplied. 
Delivery  to  a  pressure  tank  also,  even 
though  it  be  below  the  level  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
data  blank  furnished  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  however,  will  cover  these  points 
and  enable  them  to  state  definitely  what 
they  can  do.  b.  h.  s. 


Draft  of  Furnace 

I  have  just  had  my  furnace  overhauled 
again,  and  the  furnace  man  declares  that 
no  judgment,  as  to  its  draft,  can  be 
formed  until  a  hot  fire  is  made.  As  soon 
as  a  hot  fire  is  made  the  cement  used  to 
put  the  furnace  together  will  become  as 
hard  as  stone,  and  it  will  be  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  take  the  furnace  apart.  A  bit 
of  paper,  however,  set  on  fire  in  the 
smoke  pipe  of  the  furnace  connected  with 
the  chimney  produces  a  “roaring”  draft, 
while  the  same  amount  of  lighted  papm* 
in  the  furnace  connected  with  the  ch;m- 
ney  burns  “dead.”  You  will  understand 
there  is  a  draft  regulator  in  the  smoke 
pipe,  where  the  paper  above  mentioned 
can  be  put  in.  without  disturbing  the 
complete  working  condition  of  the  fur¬ 
nace.  Should  not  the  draft  of  the  furnace 
proper  be  as  good  as  its  smoke  pipe? 

Lancaster,  Pa.  m.  t. 

From  what  you  say  in  regard  to  your 
furnace  it  seems  probable  to  the  writer 
that  the  draft  will  be  all  right.  If  the 
furnace  is  tight,  so  that  the  admission  of 
air  can  be  controlled,  and  there  is  a  clean, 
tight  smoke  pipe'  or  chimney  to  carry  the 
smoke  well  above  the  roof,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  trouble.  Most  of  oui 
trouble  comes  from  openings,  clogged  flues 
and  other  troubles  enumerated  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  mentioned. 

Burning  the  paper  as  you  have  done 
Could  hardly  be  called  a  fair  test.  Air 
rises  in  the  smoke  pipe  because  it  is  made 
warmer,  and,  therefore,  lighter  than  the 
surrounding  air.  The  volume  of  air  m 
the  base  of  the  smoke  pipe  is  very  much 
smaller  than  the  air  contained  in  rhe 
combustion  chamber  of  rhe  furnace,  there¬ 
fore  burning  a  scrap  of  paper  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  would  not  have  near  the  warming 
effect  on  the  air  contained  as  would  an 
equal  amount  of  heat  liberated  in  the 
smoke  pipe.  It  is  probable  that  when 
sufficient  fire  has  been  secured  in  the  fire¬ 
box  to  warm  the  air  to  the  same  degree 
that  the  air  in  the  smoke  pipe  was 
warmed  by  the  burning  paper  that  the 
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draft  will  be  as  brisk.  Enough  heat  must 
be  secured  to  thoroughly  heat  the  furnace 
and  the  air  contained  before  a  good  draft 
can  be  expected.  B.  H.  S. 


Overloaded  Engine 

I  have  a  2-h.p.  gas_oline  engine  with  a 
5-in.  pulley  making  450  r.p.m. ;  also  have 
a  cordwood  saw  with  same  size  pulley.  It 
does  not  seem  that  I  am  getting  best  re¬ 
sults  from  this  “hitch.”  What  would  you 
advise,  a  smaller  pulley  on  saw,  or  a 
larger  one  on  engine?  Perhaps  a  larger 
pulley  on  engine  and  also  a  smaller  one 
on  saw  will  give  better  results.  F.  K.  E. 

Little  Hocking,  Ohio. 

It  is  probable  that  you  have  diagnosed 
your  trouble  correctly ;  the  saw  runs  too 
slowly.  The  Disston  people  recommend 
a  speed  of  10.000  feet  per  minute  at  the 
rim  as  the  best  cutting  speed  for  their 
saws.  This  would  mean  thq.t  a  24-in 
saw  would  have  to  make  about  1.630  rev¬ 
olutions  per  minute  to  secure  this  rim 
speed.  Disregarding  belt  slippage  and  en¬ 
gine  lag,  your  saw  as  now  arranged  can 
make  but  450  r.p.m.,  less  than  one-thii’d 
of  the  recommended  speed.  Pole  saws 
are  usually  thick,  however,  and  can  run 
somewhat  slower  than  the  speed  given  and 
still  do  good  work. 

A  2-h.p.  engine  is  too  light  a  power 
with  which  to  saw  wood,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  it  will  stand  up  to  the  work  under 
the  increased  load  of  driving  the  saw 
faster.  If,  however,  the  engine  -  is  not 
overloaded  at  present,  you  might  try  put¬ 
ting  a  larger  pulley  on  the  engine,  say,  a 
10-in.,  and  at  the  same  time  adjust  the 
engine  governor  to  operate  the  engine 
at  about  500  r.p.m.,  provided  it  will  run 
smoothly  at  this  speed.  This  will  give 
the  saw  a  speed  of  about  1.000  r.p.m., 
which  will  be  much  better,  provided  the 
engine  has  sufficient  power  to  carry  it  at 
this  speed.  Do  not  put  a  smaller  pulley 
on  the  saw.  A  5-in.  pulley  is  as  small  as 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

As  stated  above,  the  2-h.p.  engiue  is 
to#  small  to  operate  a  pole  saw  success¬ 
fully,  and  the  change  to  the  larger  pulley 
is  advised  only  on  condition  that  the  en¬ 
gine  is  not  fully  loaded  at  present. 

R.  H.  S. 


Easy  milking  and  a  full  yield  are 
possible  only  when  the  teats  are 

soft  and  smooth,  and  the  tissues  healthy. 
The  use  of  Bag  Balm  guarantees  this 
healthy  condition  day  in  and  day  out. 
Any  scratch.  Cut,  Soreness  or  inflamma¬ 
tion  heals  quickly  under  the  penetrating 
and  soothing  effect  of  this  great  oint. 
ment.  Caked  Bag,  a  serious  form  of 
udder  trouble  when  not  properly  treated, 
responds  promptly  to  Bag  Balm.  A  val¬ 
uable  remedy  in  treating  Bunche#  and 
Cow  Pox- 

65c  for  the  liberal  Bag  Balm  package,  is 
a  small  investment  for  health  insurance. 

Sold  by  feed  dealer*,  general  stores  and 
druggists. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  LynJonville,  Vt. 


Pr.  W.  H.  Jordan  Honored 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  recently  passed  the 
following  resolution.  It  will  be  endorsed 
by  New  York  farmers  : 

Whereas,  Dr.  Whitman  II.  Jordan, 
who  has  served  for  25  years  as  Director  of 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation  to  this  Board  and 
feels  that  he  cannot,  in  justice  to  himself, 
continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  di¬ 
rectorship  ;  and 

Whereas,  His  great  service  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  his  great  service  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  broadening  the  scope  of  the  work 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and 
the  highly  important  results  obtained  by 
him  in  the  advancement  of  agriculture, 
not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  other  States, 
are  appreciated,  not  only  by  this  Board, 
but  by  the  agricultural  leadership  of  the 
whole  country ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Control  of  * 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  deeply  re-  j 
grets  the  unalterable  decision  of  Dr,  Jor¬ 
dan  to  retire,  and  desires  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  development*  and  the  feeling 
that  agriculture  is  suffering  a  great  loss 
in  his  retirement ;  be  it  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  thesr  resolu¬ 
tions  be  forwarded  to  Dr.  Jordan  and  the 
agricultural  papers. 


RUNLITE  Cultivator 


Light  running,  strong  and  durable,  teeth 
oscillate,  relieving  strain,  making  perfect 
“  dust  ’’  mulch.  Increase  yield,  improve 
quality  of  Fruit,  Flowers  or  Vegetables. 
Complete  with  handle.  At  Hardware 
Dealers,  Seed  Stores  or  from  the  factory. 
Unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

CIRCULARS  ON  REOUEST 

Runlite  Company,  Ithaca,  n.  y. 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels  PACT 
when  you  figure  years  of  serv-  WU*  ■ 
ice.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  I  FCC 
new.  Save  labor— easy  to  load.  LCO0 
CMBIDC  Norepairs.  Write  l«r  FREE  Bosk 


Farmers !  Loan  to  Farmers ! 

The  Farmers  Fund.  Iuc.,  is  incorporated  under  the  Investment 
Bankers’  Law  and  operates  under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York 
State  Banking  Department.  It  has  a  combined  capital  and  surplus 
of  $515,000. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  estimates  that  New  York  State  country 
people  sent  away  from  rural  communities  at  least  $40,000,000  last 
year  for  “wildcat”  and  outside  investments.  Right  now.  New  York 
State  farmers  are  being  hampered  by  lack  of  sufficient  working  capi¬ 
tal.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  and  safer  for  farmers  to  loan  to  farmers? 

The  Farmers  Fund,  Inc.,  has  loaned  money  direct  to  more  than 
L6.500  New  York  State  farmers.  We  invite  you  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  furnishing  deserving  farmers  with  the  money  they  need.  You 
can  help  your  brother  farmer  without  risk  and  get  a  fair  i-ate  of 
interest  on  your  money. 

You  can  buy  our  one-year  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Notes  for  $100, 
j>500,  $1,000  and  $5,000.  We  pay  you  5%%  interest. 

Behind  these  Trust  Notes  is  the  guarantee  of  the  Farmers  Fund, 
tnc.  We  further  safeguard  your  money  by  depositing  as  collateral 
with  the  Lincoln  Alliance  Bank  of  Rochester,  New  York,  farmers’ 
notes  equal  to  120%  the  face  value  of  our  Trust  Notes. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 

Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  New  York  Agricultural  Society 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  met  in  January,  with  Dr.  W.  H. 
Jordan  as  president.  The  doctor  soon 
leaves  this  State  for  his  old  home  State 
of  Maine,  he  having  served  at  the  head 
of  the  Geneva  Station  for  25  years.  The 
arrangement  of  the  program  for  this,  the 
eighty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
society,  wae  good.  Logically  the  milk 
question  as  it  looms  up  in  the  State  was 
the  first  to  receive  attention,  and  it  was 
discussed  from  both  angles  in  a  perfectly 
frank  and  natural  manner.  Later  the 
society  by  resolution  approved  the  recent 
action  of  the  farmers’  organization  and 
of  the  pooling  plan  proposed  by  them. 
The  chief  speakers  on  these  subjects  were 
Mr.  Milliman  of  the  League  and  Mr.  Fox 
of  the  Borden’s  Company.  ’  These  men 
may  not  be  in  complete  agreement  on  all 
matters,  hut  they  are  not,  I  think,  so 
antagonistic  as  the  secretary  of  the  Milk 
Conference  Board  would  have  you  believe. 

Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller  spoke  in  a 
convincing  manner,  and  was  well  re¬ 
ceived.  The  State  can  help  in  some  mat¬ 
ters,  notably  transportation  affairs:  but. 
generally  speaking,  the  farmer  will  have 
to  work  out  his  own  problems.  This  the 
Governor  thinks  he  is  perfectly  capable 
of  doing,  and  that  he  is  on  the  right 
track,  notably  in  jthe  way  of  co-operation. 

Co-operation  was  the  foremost  question 
of  the  meeting,  showing  itself  not  only  in 
the  matter  of  milk  sales,  but  in  handling 
fruits.  •  vegetables,  hay  and  other  com¬ 
modities  for  which  the  State  is  noted. 
Many  associations  were  reported  formed 
by  Mr.  White  of  the  Bureau.  There  is 
no  use  forming  such  associations  except 
by  means  of  a  good  strong  contract.  If 
a  man  is  not  bound  to  stand  by  his  agree¬ 
ment.  he  cannot  expect  the  other  man  to 
stand  by  him. 

Prof.  Burritt  of  the  college  said  that 
if  we  can  get  principles  of  action  worthy 
to  be  followed  it  would  constitute  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  policy.  It.  is  not,  however, 
just  that  agriculture  alone  shall  he  con¬ 
sidered.  hut  the  interests  of  the  whole 
State.  Laboring  and  city  people  gener¬ 
ally  are  as  much  interested  in  food  pro¬ 
duction  as  any  in  the  State.  We  need 
efficient  food  producers  and  efficiency  in 
buying  and  selling.  The  former  we  have 
to  a  very  large  degree.  If  marketing  can 
be  maiS\*  more  efficient  it  will  aid  in  bring¬ 
ing  more  money  to  producers  and  a  saving 
to  consumers. 

The  resolutions  favored  the  plan  of 
requiring  hunters  to  obtain  permission 
before  going  on  other  people’s  lands. 
They  objected  to  costs  being  added  to  the 
farmer  who  has  an  auto,  such  as  licensing 
to  run  his  machine  and  bonding  him  for 
owning  one.  They  favored  a  larger  con¬ 
stabulary  for  the  open  country.  They 
favored  the  health  center  projects  for 
back  regions  needing  them.  Theta'  was 
a  demand  for  endorsement  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  plans  for  cutting  expenses  and  for 
the  consolidation  of  departments.  A  bet¬ 
ter  budget  system  was  advocated  in  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations.  The  pooling  plan  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  was  endorsed. 

Dr.  Jordan  read  a  valuable  paper.  lie 
called  attention  to  the  shortage  of  farm 
labor  and  to  the  low  price  of  farm  | 
products,  these  being  less  than  costs.  1 
Large  business  and  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions  have  stabilized  business,  but  they 
have  injured  agriculture.  Agriculture 
must  he  better  organized  to  secure  safety. 
Our  marketing  system  is  complex,  and 
exactions  of  the  public  and  health  offi¬ 
cials  increase  costs  of  marketing  and  of 
production.  Prices  have  not  equaled  the 
increased  costs  of  producing  on  the  farm. 
Retailers  have  resisted  the  tendency  of 
falling  prices,  forgetting  the  profits  made 
on  advancing  prices.  Supply  and  demand 
should  determine  prices,  but  too  often  the 
influence  of  this  law  is  not  permitted  to 
control.  The  farmer  gets  too  much  ad¬ 
vice.  lie  is  not  a  sick  man.  Our  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  need  support,  such  as  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment 
stations.  Our  rural  population  has  de¬ 
creased,  but  production  has  increased. 
The  State  agricultural  departments  need 
attention.  We  need  to  use  care  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  political  influences.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  more  difficult  than  business.  A 
democracy  is  not  a  stable  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  intelligence  may  make  it  more 
stable. 

Next  year’s  officers  chosen  were:  For 
president,  R.  T.  Wainwright;  secretary, 

A.  L.  Broekway  ;  treasurer,  II.  B.  Win¬ 
ters.  Nine  vice-presidents  were  chosen 
and  an  executive  committee  of  five. 

xr.  Ti.  i,. 


Wheat,  $1.80  per  bu. ;  many  farmers 
are  holding  for  better  prices.  Oats,  GOc ; 
corn,  $1.20  at  the  mills  and  feed  stores. 
Apples,  $4  to  $4.50  per  bbl. ;  A  grade, 
market  slow.  Pea  beans  $2.10  per  bu. ; 
buckwheat,  $1  per  bu. ;  potatoes  at  ship¬ 
ping  stations,  00c  to  75c;  not  many  mov¬ 
ing.  Onions  and  cabbage  not  moving. 
Farmers,  are  holding  crops  back,  and  are 
not  buying  Spring  supplies.  Goal.  $14 
a  ton.  but  farmers  are  cutting  and  burn¬ 
ing  a  large  supply  of  wood.  Farmers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  open  Winter  to 
draw  manure,  trim  fruit  trees  and  cut 
wood.  j,  h.  P. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Way  Ouf< 


THE  farmer’s  success  depends  upon  the 
proper  delivery  of  his  produce  to  the 
consumer. 

That  means  Transportation ,  and 
Transportation  means  the  American 
Railroads.  These  railroads  are  meeting  the 
urgent  situation  with  ever-increasing  effi 
ciency. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1920,  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  handled  7,481,443 
loaded  cars,  an  increase  of  209,357  cars 
over  the  number  handled  during  the  same 
period  of  1919,  and  without  additional 
equipment  or  facilities;  and  the  daily  aver¬ 
age  of  freight  car  mileage  is  being  increased. 

The  supply  of  adequate  equipment  and 
increased  operation  is  not  the  only  means 
through  which  the  lines  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  farm  shipper.  The  Agricultural 


Department  is  maintained  for  this  class  af 
shipper. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  takes  up  the  in 
dividual  problem  of  a  farmer,  an  associa¬ 
tion,  a  district,  or  an  entire  territory  reached 
by  its  lines.  It  will  go  into  an  intimate 
study  of  the  needs  which  promote  produc¬ 
tion  and  market-despatch.  If  it  concerns 
the  farmer,  the  Department  will  go  with 
him  in  his  endeavor  to  make  operations 
permanently  profitable  for  all  interests. 

THE  WAY  OUT  for  profitable  produc 
tion  is  in  such  co-operation  with  the  railroads 
as  will  enable  them  to  properly  deliver  the 
producers’  shipments. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  make  sucb 
co-operation  easy. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  — '  LAKE  ERIE  S-WESTERNj 

BOSTON  &-  ALBANY  -  TOLEDO  frOHIO  CENTRAL  -  PITTSBURGH  &  LAKE  ERIE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL- AND -SUBSIDIARY  LINES 


New  York  Central  Station  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  La  Salle  Street  Statin* 

Rochester,  N.  \  .  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City  Chicago,  111 
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The  Silo  Block  That’s 
There  To  Stay 


Build  your  silo  with  vitrified  tile  and  you 
build  but  once.  Eliminate  repair  bills, 
do  away  with  painting  and 
water- proofing  and  insure 
perfect  protection  from 
weather  conditions  by  build¬ 
ing 


1*»reston  _* 

ansmri 

"  Vitrif.VJ  Til.  Mn, 


Vitrified  Tile  Silo 

The  tile  silo  with  ‘'ship-lap'* 
blocks — make  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  stronger  walls — and  lasts 
for  ages.  Blocks  all  uniform 
ehade.  Re-enforced  by  twisted 
steel.  Steel  hip-roof,  steel  or 
tile  chute — fireproof. 

Write  for  catalog. 

J.  M.  Preston  Company 
Dept.  329  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories  at  Urichsvllie, 
Ohio;  Brazil,  lad.; 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa ; 
end  New  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Pa. 


Put  o  United 

To  Work 


THE  SIMPLEST 1 
MILKER  MADE \ 

Furnished  in  units  for  herds 
of  five  cows  or  more.  Pump- 
pulsator  type.  Gives  com¬ 
plete  vacuum  release  on  teat; 
safe,  smooth  natural  action. 
“SEE -THRU’*  Teat  Cup 

l  Patented  exclusive 
feature.  See  all 
teats  milking.  One 
piece  —  clear  as  crystal—  | 
as  easytocleanasadish. 

Most  lasting, greatest  milk¬ 
er  improvement.  Invented. 


SL,i  ■ 


WRITE 

[  Get  particular* 
on  complete 
United  line 
Separators 
Feed  Mills 
Washers 
Engines 
Just  what  you 
want  In 
America’s 
Greatest  Values 
Ask  your  dealer 


United  Engine 

Dt  to  12  H.P. 

Gasoline  or  Kero¬ 
sene-  200,000  in  use. 
Get  all  facts  today. 


UNITED  ENGINE  CO. 

Dept.  16  Lansing,  Mich.  (27) 


THE  GREAT  UNITED  LINE 
■S’ FARM  MACHINES^ 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy.  HL 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  If 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Pricaa. 


Oldest  Ready  Uixed  Paint  House  In  America— E stab.  184 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  A 


Shall  Your  Boy  Know 

Modern  Farming? 

The  Riggs  Agricultural 
High  School 

For  boys  i4  to  17  years  old  prepares  for  Aoricultural 
colleoes.  Tlie  best  development  of  the  youth.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  instruction  in  practical  carpentry. 
The  farm  of  175  acres  is  fully  equipped.  Every  facility 
for  outdoor  sports  and  healthful  recreation  is  afforded. 
Gymnasium.  Send  for  booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Haadmaster 
Lakeville  -  .  -  Connecticut 


STUMP  PULLERS 


_  .W.Smith  Grubber  Bo  , 
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High  Prettur*  Economical  Operation  Big  Capacity 


You  know  that  your  Sprayer  Engine  must  keep  on  going 
or  you  will  lose  valuable  time — Engine  troubles  are  costly 
at  spraying  time. 

That’s  the  reason  why  Hardie  puts  a  heavy  duty,  highly  efficient  en¬ 
gine  on  Hardie  Sprayers.  It’s  built  for  hard,  constant  service — not  a 
common  farm  engine  but  the  best  that  years  of  experience  can  develop 
in  an  engine  for  a  spraying  outfit. 

The  Hardie  Ideal  engine  cools  perfectly  under  every  condition,  burns 
minimum  fuel  for  the  power  developed  and  is  designed  to  carry  the 
load  and  plug  away  day  in  and  day  out. 

Hardie  Sprayers  are  known  in  every  fruit  growing  section  as  THE  re¬ 
liable  Sprayer.  Every  part  is  simple,  strong  and  gives  service. 

There’s  the  Hardie  Triplex  pump — the  easiest  running  pump  known. 
Chain  drive  delivers  all  the  power  from  the  motor  to  the  pump.  Low 
hung  frame  enables  you  to  spray  without  breaking  off  the  limbs  of  the 
lower  trees.  These  and  many  other  features  make  the  Hardie  the  most 
efficient  spraying  outfit — the  favorite  among  orchardists  everywhere. 

Send  for  Hardie  Catalog 

Whether  you  need  a  sprayer  now  or  later — get  this  book.  It  will  help  you  to  de¬ 
cide  how  to  spray  and  the  best  kind  of  a  sprayer  to  use.  Write  today. 

HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY,  Hudson,  Mich. 

For  20  years  the  foremost,  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  and 
power  sprayers,  including  the  FAMOUS  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN 


Branches  at:  Portland,  Ore.  Lot  Angeles,  Calif.  Kansas  City,  Ms. 

Hagerstown,  Md.  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


High  Yields  Make 

Low  Costs 

Increase  the  yield  per  acre,  cut  labor 
costs,  improve  the  quality  of  your  crop 
and  lessen  the  danger  from  weather 
and  insects  by  the  liberal  use  of 

ROYSTER'S 

FERTI IIZERS 


HAOTMARW 
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Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory 
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F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.  ipgffifS Jj|jj 

Department  C-  1 2  k  mWMTWltt  #€ 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Toledo,  O. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
1  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


1’akt  II. 

Dr.  Felt,  State  Entomologist,  spoke  on 
the  corn  borer.  So  far,  he  said,  in  New 
York,  it  has  not  bred  in  other  plants  than 
corn.  There  is  need  of  studying  means  of 
eradication  of  the  pest  that  is  doing  so 
much  damage  in  Canada  and  foreign 
countries.  Those  who  have  the  pest 
should  communicate  with  the  State.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  X.  Y. 

Charles  II.  Tuck,  formerly  head  of  the 
Cornell  Extension  Department,  but  later 
Agricultural  Commissioner  to  Russia  and 
other  foreign  countries,  spoke  on  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  countries  visited,  lie  said 
that  Japan.  China  and  Russia  are  not  far 
advanced  in  fruit  culture.  China  has  the 
host  fruit.  Some  very  good  apples  and 
delicious  oranges.  China  is  notoriously 
weak  and  inefficient  in  her  agricultural 
progress.  Siberia  lias  some  very  good 
small  fruits.  Japan  has  the  least  good 

fruit.  _ 

Richard  Ilall,  manager  of  the  Grange- 
League- Federation -Exchange,  spoke  of 
what  the  Exchange  can  do  for  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  lie  said  it  could  buy  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers’  supplies  at  lowest  prices  if  the  fruit 
growers  would  pool  their  orders  for  them. 
The  occupation  of  the  farmer  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  lie  does  not  know  what  he  will  get 
for  any  produce  he  may  grow.  It  is  the 
small  grower  that  may  ruin  the  business 
of  a  community  of  good  farmers,  by  sell¬ 
ing  the  little  fruit,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  for  what  he  can  get.  There  should  he 
an  association  of  all  growers,  large  and 
small.  If  you  have  a  Grange.  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Association  or  a  Dairymen’s  League 
near  you.  join  them  and  work  with  them. 
Tell  your  purchasing  agency  how  much 
it  can  depend  on  your  buying.  The 
larger  the  wholesale  order  the  agency  can 
place,  the  lower  the  price  to  you. 

Prof.  Rees,  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  told  about  central 
(lacking  associations.  Their  function  is  to 
standardize  the  package  of  fruit.  A  cen¬ 
tral  association  is  made  tip  of  several 
small  local  associations.  The  central  as¬ 
sociation  employs  an  expert  manager  .and 
owns  the  brand  under  which  the  fruit  is 
packed.  It  makes  rules  and  regulations 
for  packing.  It  furnishes  trade  informa¬ 
tion  to  producers  and  shippers.  It  as¬ 
sists  in  organizing  new  local  associations. 
The  ultimate  aim  is  to  receive  a  larger 
net  price  for  fruit.  First,  there  must  he 
standardization,  then  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing.  We  must  tell  consumers  what  kind 
of  apples  to  buy,  and  when  and  where. 
There  is  need  of  a  good  small  shipping 
package  with  a  large  display  surface  for 
some  kinds  of  apples  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  We  should  advertise  a  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  apples  with  quality  back 
f  it.  This  is  the  way  the  Western 
rowers  sell  large  crops.  The  foundation 
f  the  whole  system  is  many  strong  local 
ssociations. 

S.  W.  Fletcher,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
'ollege,  said  that  during  the  past  Sum¬ 
ter  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department 
f  Agriculture  and  the  State  College  co¬ 
perated  in  an  apple  orchard  survey  of 
ho  State.  Not  all  orchards  were  visited, 
ut  enough  in  each  county  to  represent 
he  whole.  They  found  that  fully  half  of 
he  trees  in  commercial  orchards  are  not 
et  in  bearing.  This  is  especially  true  in 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
irgest  development  in  wholesale  apple 
rowing  may  he  expected.  Adams  County, 
;hich  leads  in  acreage,  has  in  round  num- 
ers  .‘1. 000  acres  in  bearing  and  4.000  not 
earing.  The  commercial  apple  industry 
f  Pennsylvania  may  be ‘said  to  have  be- 
un  in  1000.  In  Western  New  York  most 
f  the  apple  marketing  is  wholesale ;  in 
Pennsylvania  apples  are  grown  mainly  for 
etail  or  local  markets.  The  crop  was 
2.000.000  bu.  in  1920.  with  a  valuation 
t  the  farm  of  $18,000,000,  yet  only  1.(500 
are  were  shipped.  The  remainder  were 
onsumed  or  sold  at  the  farm  or  carried 
o  nearby  markets  in  trucks.  The  carrier 
f  Pennsylvania  apples  is  the  auto  truck, 
ot  the  freight  car.  The  universal  paek- 
ge  is  the  bushel  crate  or  basket ;  uot  the 
arrel.  More  Pennsylvania  apples  are  sold 
without  packages  than  with  them.  Scarce¬ 
ly  10  per  cent  of  the  apples  pay  toll  to 
ommission  men.  They  either  go  direct  to 
he  consumer  or  to  retail  stores.  A  very 
urge  proportion  is  sold  at  the  farm. 

The  difference  in  market  accounts  for 
nost  of  blie  difference  in  practice  between 
(Tew  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Local  mar- 
:ets  require  a  larger  number  of  varieties 
han  wholesale  markets,  and  varieties  of 
ligher  quality.  In  the  wholesale  dis- 
riets  the  York  Imperial.  Stayman  and 
leu  Davis  dominate  the  situation,  just  as 
he  Baldwin,  8p,v  and  Greening  do  in 
Western  New  York :  but  in  most  of  the 
State  the  orchards  have  a  much  wider 
ange  of  varieties,  usually  covering  the 
ntire  season. 

The  need  of  Pennsylvania  apple  grow- 
ng  is  more  and  better  common  storage 
louses.  In  recent  years  many  cement, 
ilo.  stone  and  brick  houses,  with  air  space 
vail  and  flue  ventilation,  have  been  built. 
?ome  with  a  capacity  of  several  thousand 
>arrels.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
t  is  found  that  natural  air  circulation  is 
lot  adequate.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
breed  draft  by  means  of  electric  fans,  so 
hat  the  air  in  the  storage  inay  be  com- 
iletely  changed  in  10  to  20  minutes.  An- 
>ther  improvement  is  in  controlling  the 
mmidity  of  the  air  by  passing  it  through 
i  fine  spray  of  water  as  it  enters  the 
milding  below  the  floor  level.  For  retail 


growers  the  results  from  these  houses  ap¬ 
proximate  those  secured  under  cold  stor¬ 
age  and  at  much  less  expense. 

He*  was  convinced  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  orchards  can  be  handled  in  sod 
to  best  advantage.  The  trees  must  be 
mature,  not  young:  the  land  must  he 
strong  enough  to  produce  a  good  growth  of 
grass;  the  grass  must  be  cut  at  least 
twice  a  year  and  left  as  a  mulch  ;  the  or¬ 
chard  must  be  more  heavily  fertilized  than 
filled  orchards,  and  especially  with  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizer;  the  mice  must  be  cir¬ 
cumvented  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
standard  fertilizer  in  Pennsylvania  sod 
orchards,  when  manure  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  nitrate  of 
soda  and  two  parts  acid  phosphate,  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  300  to  500  lbs.  per 
acre  of  mature  trees. 

A  majority  of  the  best  growers  do  prac¬ 
tically  no  pruning  after  the  trees  are 
three  years  old  except  to  cut  out  suckers, 
but  wait  until  the  trees  come  into  regular 
bearing  before  beginning  to  thin  the  crop. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Parrot's  conclusions  on 
dusting,  after  experiments  at  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion.  were  that  dusting  mixtures  contain¬ 
ing  nicotine  were  toxic  to  aphids,  red 
hugs,  leaf  hoppers  of  the  apple,  the  cur¬ 
rant  aphis,  and  four-lined  plant  bugs. 
The  degree  of  susceptibility  to  dusting 
preparations  varied  with  different  species. 
Mixtures  with  5  per  cent  nicotine  were 
fatal  to  the  apple  aphis  and  red  hug.  and 
to  the  currant  aphis.  Preparations  at  this 
strength  also  reduced  nymphs  of  the  four- 
lined  plant  hug  to  a  state  of  inactivity, 
although  the  insects  ultimately  recovered 
with  few  fatalities.  Dusting  with  mix¬ 
tures  containing  2  per  cent  nicotine  was 
fatal  to  the  nymphs.  Mixtures  containing 
less  than  2  per  cent  nicotine  gave 
very  poor  control  of  the  potato  aphis. 
The  nymphs  of  the  pear  psylla  displayed 
considerable  resistance  to  preparations 
containing  from  5  to  2  per  cent  nicotine. 
Mixtures  with  5  per  cent  nicotine  de¬ 
stroyed  only  a  small  percentage  of  hiber¬ 
nating  adults,  and  preparations,  with  1 
per  cent  nicotine  were  less  effective  than 
spraying  mixtures  composed  of  nicotine 
sulphate  and  soap  in  the  usual  propor¬ 
tions. 

Air  currents,  denseness  of  tree  growth, 
low  temperatures  and  exudates  of  insects, 
such  as  wax  and  honcydew,  exerted  great¬ 
er  adverse  influence  on  dusting  prepara¬ 
tions  than  on  spraying  mixtures.  The ' 
field  technique  required  for  effective  dust¬ 
ing  differs  in  important  particulars  from 
standard  spraying  practices.  In  its  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  development,  dusting  displays 
defects  both  as  to  methods  of  application 
and  machinery  which  will  probably  be 
overcome  by  the  corrective  processes  of 
experience.  A  study  of  present  dusting 
methods  shows  that  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  obvious  limitations  <>f 
dusting  materials  and  machinery  and  fail¬ 
ures  which  arise  from  attempting  to  dust 
under  conditions  that  are  unfavorable  for 
effective  work.  Operations  which  proved 
promising  when  no  breeze  was  stirring 
and  when  the  trees  had  open  tops  would 
not  infrequently  yield  different  results 
when  strong  air  currents  prevailed  and 
the  tree  growth  was  dense.  The  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  dusting  was  most  marked  with 
the  pear  psylla  and  the  woolly  aphis,  as 
tlie  honey  dew  and  wax  secretions  of  these 
insects  were  repellent  to  the  materials. 
It  was  noted  that  during  periods  of  low 
temperature  dusting  was  less  effective 
than  when  high  temperature  prevailed. 
Dusting  has  possibilities,  hut  it  is  not 
wise  with  our  present  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  encourage  too  great  expecta¬ 
tions  as  to  the  practicability  of  combat¬ 
ting  common  sucking  insects  by  this  sys¬ 
tem.  The  conspicuous  results  obtained 
by  dusting  are  speed  of  operation  and 
economy  in  labor.  Dusting  machinery  is 
in  the  experimental  stage,  and  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  made  that  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  different  field  crops  and 
various  bush  and  tree  fruits.  With  such 
pests  as  red  bugs  and  aphids  effective 
results  will  depend  on  Hie  thorough  coat¬ 
ing  of  the  insects.  In  dusting  large 
trees  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  control  without  incurring  large 
expense  for  dosage,  which  appears  exces¬ 
sive  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  spray¬ 
ing.  w.  H.  J. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

January  '  31-February  4  —  Farmers’ 
Week,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
O. 

January  31-February  4  —  Far  me’ 

Week  and  Potato  Show.  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Lansing.  Mich. 

February  1-2 — Ohio  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Columbus,  O. 

February  1.-4  —  New  York  State 
Grange,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

February  1-3  —  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Columbus,  O. 

February  7-11 — Fruit  Growers’  Short 
Course,  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette, 
Ind. 

February  7-12 — Sixth  Annual  National 
Tractor  Show,  Columbus.  O. 

February  9-11 — New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Eastern  Meeting, 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

February  14-19 — Farmers’  Week.  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

January  3-February  25 — Short,  courses 
in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Ice 
Cream  Making,  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


An  Island  for  Rye 

In  Michigan,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
Rosen  rye  has  proved  far  superior  to  the 
older  varieties  of  that  grain.  In  many 
cases  there  has  been  a  direct  gain  of  50 
per  cent  in  yield  by  the  use  of  Rosen. 
Rye  crosses  readily  when  different  va¬ 
rieties  are  grown  close  together,  and  it 
has  been  difficult  in  many  eases  to  keep 
the  Rosen  seed  pure.  This  means  de¬ 
terioration.  and  the  Michigan  Crop  Im¬ 
provement  Association  started  out  to  find 
a  place  where  pure  seed  of  Rosen  may  be 
grown  without  danger  of  mixing.  They 
selected  South  Mountain  Island,  situated 
about  10  miles  off  the  Michigan  coast  in 
Lake  Michigan.  This  island  contains 
about  7,000  acres,  much  of  its  soil  adapt¬ 
ed  to  rye  growing.  There  are  12  farms 
on  the  island,  and  on  nine  of  them  Rosen 
is  grown.  The  harvests  have  shown 
great  superiority  of  this  new  variety,  and 
a  specimen  of  Rosen  grown  on  the  island 
won  first  prize  at  the  international  Grain 
and  Hay  Show.  No  other  variety  will 
be  permitted  to  grow  on  the  island,  and 
any  plants  that  appear  will  be  pulled  out, 
so  that  thoroughly  pure  and  dependable 
seed  can  be  had  from  this  island.  It 
gives  the  farmers  a  new  and  profitable 
crop  and  will  insure  a  supply  of  pure 
seed.  Thus  the  island,  which  was  long 
considered  of  little  agricultural  value,  will 
now  fill  a  good  place  in  farm  economy. 


Peas  a  Profitable  Crop 

The  net  profits  returned  from  a  cron 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  gross  re¬ 
turns.  Peas  are  quickly  planted,  easy  to 
take  care  of,  and  usually  give  a  fine  net 
profit  early  in  the  season.  Furthermore, 
peas  are  a  legume,  and  enrich  the  soil  for 
a  succeeding  Fall  cron,  just  as  clover, 
cow  peas  and  Soy  beaus  enrich  the  soil. 
Therefore,  early  peas  are  doubly  profit¬ 
able  because  of  their  early  season  cash 
returns,  and  because  the  crop  residue 
helps  to  produce  excellent  Fall  crops, 
which  are  planted  in  July,  such  as  cab¬ 
bage,  celery,  beets,  etc. 

The  earlier  peas  are  planted,  the  better 
the  yield  will  be.  Ilov/ever,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  succeeding  plantings  may  be  made 
for  a  few  weeks  after  Spring  opens. 
Where  the  seasons  are  cool,  as  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  New  York  State,  peas  may  be 
planted  all  Summer.  The  standard  va¬ 
rieties  we  plant  are  of  excellent  quality 
and  good  yieldem.  Three  bushels'  of 
Gradus  are  usually  planted  very  early  on 
nearly  two  acres,  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
At  the  same  time  two  bushels  of  Tele¬ 
phone  are  planted  on  about  an  acre  and 
a  half,  in  rows  four  feet  apart.  The 
latter  require  more  space  between  the 
rows  because  the  vines  grow  larger.  About 
three  weeks  later  another  bushel  or  two 
of  Telephone  is  planted.  Later  plantings 
in  New  Jersey  are  injured  by  the  hot 
weather  of  early  July.  This  gives  a  fine 
succession  of  pickings.  The  Gradus  will 
be  ready  first,  and  it  will  be  followed 
nicely  by  the  two  plantings  of  Telephone. 

There  is  one  other  variety  that  we  are 
using  to  advantage  for  special  purposes. 
It  is  the  Laxtonian,  a  small-vined,  high- 
quality  variety,  which  produces  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  large,  well-filled,  dark  green 
pods.  Its  great  advantage  is  that  it  can 
be  used  as  an  intercrop  between  the  rows 
of  newly  established  beds  of  asparagus 
and  strawberries,  and  if  it  is  planted  in 
rows  5  feet  apart,  it  will  be  in  blossom 
by  the  time  late  tomatoes  and  Hubbard 
squash  are  to  be  planted  as  an  yitercrop 
t.;.{  succeed  peas.  The  general  impression 
that  peas  will  grow  on  poor  ground  is  al¬ 
most  true,  but  the  yield  will  be  so  low 
that  the  grower  will  lose  what  little  ho 
has  put  into  the  crop.  Peas  well  grown 
yield  enormously,  and  abundantly  reward 
the  farmer.  I  find  it  profitable  to  use 
from  500  to  1,000  lbs.  of  high-grade  pot¬ 
ash  fertilizer  per  acre  for  peas,  stirred 
into  the  rows,  so  that  it  does  not  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  seed.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  just  as  the  peas  are  about  to 
come  up  we  sow  200  to  ffOO  lbs.  per  acre 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  along  the  rows. 
The  fertilizer  produces  the  crop,  while 
the  steady-acting  sulphate  of  ammonia 
gives  the  crop  great  vigor;  the  pods  be¬ 
come  enormous  and  dark  green.  The  cost 
of  good  fertilization  is  made  up  many 
times  over  by  the  crop  returns,  and  the 
residues  of  the  fertilizer  and  vines  leave 


the  soil  in  a  more  productive  condition 
for  succeeding  crops. 

Peas  require  very  little  cultivation,  but 
that  little  should  be  properly  done.  Just 
before  the  peas  come  up  and  after  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  sown  along  the 
rows,  it  is  well  to  harrow  the  ground 
lightly,  lengthwise,  and  then  crosswise. 
This  destroys  any  weeds  that  may  have 
started,  and  it  dust  mulches  the  soil.  As 
the  peas  begin  growing  about  two  very 
close  cultivations  are  given  at  intervals 
of  about  10  days.  Then  (this  is  impor 
tant)  just  as  the  vines  begin  to  lean  one 
way  or  the  other,  it  is  well  to  cultivate 
with  a  one-horse  cultivator  with  the  side 
shoes  attached.  They  throw  the  soil 
towards  the  rows  just  as  tiny  plows  would 
throw  it.  By  going  close  on  the  north 
or  west  side  of  every  row.  all  the  vines 
will  be  forced  to  lean  and  grow  in  the 
same  direction.  This  means  that  when 
the  pickers  come  in  to  harvest  the  crop 
the  vines  from  one  row  will  not  be  tangled 
into  the  vines  of  another  row.  That  is 
a  big  help  to  the  pickers  in  keeping  on 
the  right  row,  In  picking  only  the  peas 
on  their  own  row  and  they  are  less  likely 
to  miss  the  peas. 

The  earliest  peas  are  ready  to  harvest 
just  before  strawberry  picking  begins, 
and  the  succeeding  plantings  are  harvest¬ 
ed  by  the  strawberry  pickers  at  odd  times. 
The  yield  per  acre  should  be  at  least  150 
bushels.  E.  W.  DE  BAUN. 

New  Jersey. 


Turning  Under  Green  Crops 

I  have  a  good  many  books  and  circulars 
on  chemical  fertilizers,  and  also  a  good 
many  on  gardening.  These  latter  always 
begin :  “Give  the  land  a  good  coating 
of  well-rotted  stable  manure  plowed  in 
and  well  incorporated  with  the  soil.”  This 
is  all  right,  but  I  want  to  get  at  least  a 
part  of  my  outlay  back  in  crops;  but 
with  potatoes  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  bu..  and 
other  things  in  proportion,  what  use  is 
there  in  thinking  of  paying  $14  per  cord 
for  manure,  a  little  less  than  11c  per  cu. 
ft.,  or  ?,c  per  shovelful?  What  I  am 
coming  to  is  the  use  of  green  crops  plowed 
in,  and  here  again  I  am  up  against  it 
hard.  If  I  have  a  crop  of  rye  over  1  ft. 
high,  they  all  say  we  cannot  plow  that 
till  it  is  cut  and  raked  off.  I  suppose 
this  is  all  old  stuff,  but  you  know  a  new 
one  is  born  every  minute,  and  they  all 
have  to  be  told.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  how  to  handle  Sweet  clover? 
Do  you  cut  it  and  plow  in  the  stubble 
and  roots,  or  how  do  you  do  it?  Also  the 
best,  variety  of  Soy  beans  for  this  lati¬ 
tude.  and  how  to  get  them  underground 
for  manure.  D.  w.  P. 

Woon  socket,  R.  I. 

Yes.  indeed,  “we  all  have  to  be  told.” 
There  is  no  sense,  much  less  profit,  in 
paying  $14  a  cord  for  stable  manure  with 
present  prices  for  farm  and  garden  crops. 
The  land  and  the  crops  can  be  kept  up 
by  usin'’  fertilizers  and  green  manures 
plowed  in.  A  small  amount  of  manure 
plowed  in  with  the  green  crops  will  al¬ 
ways  help,  but  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  “a  good  coating  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure”  is  essential.  That  belongs  to 
the  old  days,  long  before  gasoline  engines 
drove  the  horse  to  cover.  Unless  we  are 
fitted  for  keeping  livestock  in  large  num¬ 
bers  we  must  learn  to  find  substitutes 
for  manure.  Those  who  tell  you  that  a 
crop  of  rye  one  foot  high  cannot  be 
plowed  under  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Our  men  put  a  heavy 
chain  dragging  in  front  of  the  plow  and 
tuck  under  a  growth  three  feet  high  so 
cleanly  that  you  can  hardly  find  a  stem 
above  ground.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
do  it  is  to  work  the  ground  first  with  a 
disk  or  cutaway.  That  chops  up  the 
growing  rye,  and  it  is  then  easy  to  plow 
i-  all  under.  It  is  surely  very  “old  stuff” 
to  claim  that  green  crops  cannot  be  plowed 
into  the  ground.  When  we  get  a  crop 
of  Sweet  clover  we  plow  it  right  under 
like  any  other  crop.  In  several  cases  the 
Sweet  clover  made  such  a  heavy  growth 
that  we  could  not  turn  it  all  under  out  of 
sight.  We  cut  it  with  the  mower,  let  it 
wilt  thoroughly,  and  then  raked  it.  into 
the  furrows.  While  the  plowman  was 
working  around  the  field  a  man  followed 
with  fork  or  rake  and  threw  the  wilted 
clover  into  the  furrow.  Then  the  next 
round  covered  it.  Probably  medium  Green 
Soy  beans  will  suit  your  climate.  We 
should  plant  them  in  drills  about  2%  feet 
apart,  and  plow  them  under  when  the 
pods  begin  to  fill  out. 
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U2 Advantages 
I  12  Reasons 


FORKNER 

Light  Draft 

harrows 

A  Type  For  Every  Farm 

Mr.  Fruit  Grower:  You  need  one! 

Whether  you  use  hones  or  tractor,  whether  you  cultivate  berries,  grapes 
or  orchards,  there  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Light  Draft  Harrow  to  your  needs. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  authorities  ito  be  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient  method  of  orchard  tillage. 

Mr.  General  Farmer:  You  need  one! 

To  fit  your  seed  beds,  to  cultivate  your  alfalfa,  to  rid  your  fields  of  witch 
grass,  and  for  general  cultivation. 

See  your  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWERS’  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

65  Barclay  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  Handbook  of  Helpful  Information  for  the  Fruit  Grower,  which 
lists  everything  you  use  in  ait  your  fruit  growing  operations. 


Before  you  install  New  Idea  Heating  in  your 
home,  you’ll  want  to  know  why  it  has  brougTit 
such  warm  comfort  to  hundreds  of  homes  every¬ 
where  at  such  low  fuel  cost.  Here  are  the 


Advantages  and  Reasons 


1.  Every  room  comfortably 
warm  all  winter. 

2.  Get  all  the  heat  from  the 
fuel — no  waste. 

3.  Low  fuel  bills. 

4.  Mussless,  dustless  house. 

5.  Can  burn  any  fuel  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

6.  Moist  heat  that  prevents 
that  “stuffy  feeling.” 

7.  Cool  cellar  for  vegetables. 

8.  Cellar  and  house  free 
from  gas  and  dust. 

9.  Easily  installed  in  a  day. 

10.  Low  installation  cost  — 
Lower  prices  again  pre¬ 
vail. 

11.  Long  life  of  furnace. 

12.  You  take  no  risks. 


Scientifically  constructed  furnace 
and  big  dust  and  ga9-tight  register 
that  distributes  all  heat  evenly. 
Hot  Blast  Feed  Door  supplies 
necessary  oxygen  to  make  com¬ 
plete  combustion. 

Burns  no  more  coal  than  a  stove. 

Does  away  with  carrying  coal 
and  ash' s  through  house.  . 
Patented  uon-clinker  grate. 

Extra  large  water  pan. 

No  pipes  to  heat  cellar. 

The  exclusive  Frameless  Feed 
Door. 

No  network  of  pipes  to  put  up — 
only  one  opening  to  cut  In  floor. 
New  Idea  costs  little  more  than  a 
good  stove  but  does  work  of 
half  a  dozen. 

The  best  of  materials  and  Cup- 
joint  construction. 

Binding  money-back  written  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction. 


B5RM 

-  ™ 

No  reason  for  cold  rooms  and  troublesome 
stoves  when  you  can  have  such  comfort  and 
save  money  every  year. 

Ask  the  New  Idea  Dealer  in  your 
neighborhood  for  a  catalog.  If  you 
don’t  know  his  name,  write  us  for  it. 

Expert  heating  advice,  free. 

Utica  Heater  Co.,  Box  No.  so,  Utica,  N.  V. 

Also  manufacturers  of  “Superior"  Pipe  Furnaces 
and  "Imperial"  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 

EW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

•‘The  Kind  You've  Heard  So  Much  About” 

Excellent  proposition  for 
hardware  dealers,  imple¬ 
ment  men,  etc. 

21-3 


Nitrogen  Bacteria 

make  legumes  grow.  Treat  the  seed 
with  McQueen’s  lnoculator.  Infection 
guaranteed.  No  trouble  to  apply.  Easier, 
cheaper.  more  effective  than  transferring  soil. 

Acre  Pkg.,  $1.00 
6-Acre  Pkg.,  5.00 
10-Acre  Pkg.,  7.50 
Prepaid 

Don’t  experiment  with  weak,  sickly  bacteria, 
raiser!  in  an  incubator.  Get  the  vigorous,  viru¬ 
lent  kind,  raised  under  working  conditions — 
McQueen’s.  They  are  full  of  pep.  Order  today. 
Ask  for  free  booklet. 

McQUEEN  BACTERIA  CO..  Box  307,  Baltic,  Ohio 


WANTED:  [DISTRICT  SALESMAN 

who  can  handle  choice,  selected  territory  on  com¬ 
mission,  selling  well  established  milking  machine. 
Heal  money  maker  for  a  producer.  Our  he»t  man 
making  more  than  $  1 ,000  a  mouth.  None  but  men 
with  high  grade  record  accustomed  to  at  least  $4,000 
to  $5,000  a  year  need  apply.  Must  act  quick.  Ad¬ 
dress  with  full  details  and  reference* 

BURTON  PAGE  CO..  661  W.  I. aka  St.,  Chicago.  Ill 


31  .IK  I-.  A  110 1,1.  i  It  IN  1101‘lt.  SELL  MEN  l>KT8 
a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO.,  Kept.  10»,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


PEANUTS- 

J  Send  $1.00  for  !  lbs.  or  $2.25  for  to  lbs.  large  Vrglnla  Peanata  I 
I  delivered  by  mail  luneat  for  roaetlng.  salting,  or  candy 
I  -  PINNER  &  do..  SUFFOLK  VA . 


GEORGIA  — The  Land  of  Opportunity 

Pecan,  Peanut,  Tobacco,  Stock  raising  highly  profitable 
Agreeable  climate,  good  roads,  sohools,  churches.  Mod 
erate  cost,  easy  terms.  Karra  and  town  property.  Fo< 
nf or mation  write  LEIGH  M.  WHITE  CO.,  Savannah  Ga 


TIN  PLATE  has  many  uses  on  the  farm.  Sell 


load  prices.  _ 

THE  SKAT  COMPANY, 


it  in  50  sheet  lots — your  profit 

-  a  shioet.  Surplus  stock  at  car 

Big  opportunity.  Write  for  sample 
Hartford,  Con® 


For  Sala  Single  House 

buildings,  3  acres  excellent  ground  with  fruit  and  shrub 
ber-y.  REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE,  U-llij  G.rd.n  St..Moont  Holly,!!,  t. 

FLAVOR  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSERS 

Preparation  for  imparting  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat 
Made  from  Hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor,  cleanez 
cheaper:  no  smoke  house  needed.  Just  paint  on 
Cl  at  Drug  Stores.  Express  prepaid  for  •1.25 
•  I  E.  KRAOSEK  &  KRO.  Milton .  "  i. 
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you  Will  Like 

Instant 

POSTUM 

Because  of  its  attractive 
flavor  and  real  economy 

TTiere's  no  waste  because  it 
is  prepared  instantly  in  the 
cup  by  the  addition  of  hot 
water,  and  you  can  make  it 
strong  or  mild  to  suit  indi¬ 
vidual  taste. 

Instant  Postum 

Economical  —  Healthful 
Satisfying 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek, Mich. 


You  Must  Make  Every  Dollar 

Pmintnrhis  Snrino*  The  bestwayto  beat  low  produce  prices 

is  to  make  every  acre  produce  more. 

You  can  do  it  with  the  aid  of  good  machinery — but  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  extravagant 
prices.  We  have  not  waited  for  a  general  market  decline  to  lower  our  prices — they  have 
always  been  way  below  the  general  market — now,  with  the  reductions  we  have  made, 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Wants  Restricted  Immigration 

In  comment  on  Theron  M’Caaipbell’s 
protest  against  restricted  immigration, 
on  page  28,  I  take  exception.  Farming 
conditions  in  Europe  are  radically  differ¬ 
ent  from  this  country.  Immigrant  farm 
labor  would  not  adapt  itself  to  conditions 
here  as  would  our  native-born  laborers. 
Furthermore,  there  is  sufficient  labor  here 
to  cultivate  all  farm  land  in  the  United 
States.  .  . 

Assuming  that  unrestricted  immigra¬ 
tion  would  supply  farm  labor  needs,  mill¬ 
ions  of  labor  here  now,  deprived  of  this 
work,  would  be  held  in  the  cities,  and 
other  industries  would  take  another  slam 
at  the  farmer,  with  the  superior  labor 
surplus.  . 

In  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  mill¬ 
ions  from  Central  Europe  be  dumped  in 
our  midst,  I  refer  to  the  late  Col.  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt’s  famous  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  speech,  and  recall  the  fact  that 
since  the  Pilgrims  landed  it  has  invariably 
been  the  custom  for  immigrants  to 
“anchor”  where  they  land.  We  could 
not  “deliver”  the  immigrant  to  the  job. 
This  is  America  and  he,  if  admitted,  has 
the  right  to  choose  for  himself  where  he 
will  go — and.  invariably  he  chooses  the 
factory  or  ditch,  the  big  city,  congested 
quarters  and  “easy  money.”  This  is 
America  for  Americans,  and  to  me  it 
seems  task  enough  to  make  Americans  of 


farmer  choose  his  own  labor  from  among 
his  own  countrymen.  Let  him  “do  it 
himself,”  but  Jet  him.  He  needs  lawyers, 
statesmen,  and  the  most  skilled  and  per¬ 
fect  labor.  Do  not  offer  him  the  scum 
of  Europe !  iiaviland  boyle. 


Poor  Service  at  Small  Railroad  Stations 

During  past  years  my  business  required 
traveling  over  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  along 
railroad  lines,  where  warehouses  are  lo¬ 
cated.  dealing  in  coal,  lumber,  grain,  etc., 
to  supply  the  vicinity.  It  was  customary 
and  necessary  to  make  time  to  travel 
late  and  early,  say  between  6  A.  M.  to 
0  P.  M.,  so  that  the  station  agents  were 
required  to  be  on  duty  for  public  accom¬ 
modation  to  sell  tickets,  keep  waiting 
rooms  open  and  serve  the  patrons.  Since 
the  roads  were  changed  a  great  change 
occurred ;  so  at  local  stations  where  only 
a  day  agent  is  employed  the  office  is 
closed,  except  during  eight  hours,  unless 
paid  extra  time  and  half  time,  which 
the  companies  decline  at  small  places. 
The  result  is  passengers  intending  to 
travel  are  present  at  train  time,  board 
the  train  if  on  time  or  wait  if  late,  10,  20 
or  80  minutes,  protected  behind  a  corner 
of  the  station,  behind  a  telegraph  pole 
or  walk  the  platform  to  keep  warm,  unless 
a  rain  or  snow  storm  prevails,  when  they 
look  for  shelter  in  an  empty  car  or  crawl 


Advertising  the  Rural  Church 


OUR  FARM  IMPLEMENT  PRICES  ARE 
DOWN  TO  BED  ROCK 


National  Chief 
Gasoline  Engines 

The  biggest  engine  bargain  in 
America.  Made  in  all  sizes, 
from  H.  P.  to  12  H.  P.; 
also  mounted  engines  and 
complete  saw  rigs. 

Prices:  1  lA  H.  P. — $57.75; 

3  H.  P— $100;  5  H.  P.— 
$132;  7  H.  P.— $204. 
Complete  MOUNTED 
SAW  RIG,  5  II.  P—  $223. 


We  cannot  be  under¬ 
sold.  Our  method  of  sell¬ 
ing  direct  to  the  farmer 
enables  us  to  quote  lowest 
prices  on  guaranteedfarm 
equipment. 

Compare  the 
prices  in  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  with 
prices  offered 
elsewhere. 

EVERYTHING 
sold  subject  to  trial. 

Your  money  ba  cl  if 
fou  arenot  satisfied. 


CA  Full  two  horse  capac- 
ity ;  well  made  box  with 
cast  metal  ends;  steel  wheels; 
positive  force  feed  and  agitators; 
sows  from  500  to  4,000  lbs.  per 
acre;  a  wonderful  bargain. 

National  Chief  Manure 
Spreader — $175. 

Easy  pay ments;  guaranteed 
equal  to  any  spreader  on  the 
market. 

DIG  STOCK  in  New  York 


2  Sections  with 
Draw  Bar — $20. 

All  steel  guarded  end 
spike  tooth  harrow — 
25  tooth  sections  — 
$11;  2  sections  with 
draw  bar  —  $20;  30 
tooth  sections  -  $1 1 .50; 
2  sections  with  draw 
bar  —  S22.  All  steel 
spring  tooth  harrows 
— $24;  Wood  frame — 
$20. 

BUY  NOW 
Prices  Guaranteed 

We  jruarantee  our  present 
prices  against  any  further  re¬ 
ductions.  They  are  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  price  hill. 

Warehouse  ready  for 


Tongueless  Disc 
Harrows 

Complete  with  fore 
truck. 

Prices:  6-16  in. 
Discs — $42;  10-16 
in.  Discs — $46;  12- 
16  in.  Discs — $50. 
Sulky  and  Walking  Plows; 
Coulter  Harrows;  Walking 
and  Riding  Cultivators — 
all  at  bargain  prices. 

Send  for  this  Free  Book 

Get  this  book  before  you  place  any 
order  elsewhere;  80  pages  of  bar¬ 
gains  in 
high  grade 
guaran¬ 
teed  farm 
f  m  p  1  e  - 
ments  and 
machi  n - 
cry. If you 
have  an 
old  copy, 
write  for 
pricesheet 
showi ng 
new  low 
prices. 

Address 
Dept.  100 


immediate  shipment. 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.inc 
98  CHAMBERS  STREET. 

NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  rural  church  has  long  been  lax 
in  the  matter  of  advertising.  Being  on  the 
spot  and  knowing  it  was  there  has  seemed 
to  suffice  iu  the  way  of  putting  its  wares 
before  the  notice  of  its  possible  customers. 
One  church  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  has 
started  to  cut  away  from  stereotyped 
methods,  and  for  a  radius  of  five  miles 
about  the  church,  taking  in  the  natural 


the  hoards  of  illiterate,  semi-helpless 
masses  among  whom  we  find  the  Soviet, 
Bolsheviki,  anarchist  and  social  degen¬ 
erate.  Why  cram  in  millions  more,  when 
the  wheels  of  our  American  machinery 
are  so  clogged? 

If  Mr.  M’Campbell  would  suffer  our 
government  to  incur  additional  expense 
I  would  prefer  that  it  would  provide 
meaus  for  bringing  the  farmer  to  the 
position  of  equal  competition  with  the 
manufacturer,  and.  the  elevation  of  our 
people  to  farm  life.  When  the  farmer 
makes  his  own  laws  and  the  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  captialists  and  speculators,  who 
have  gouged  him  and  piled  up  their  mouey 
and  labor-wealth  to  grind  the  “real  Amer¬ 
ican  gentleman”  to  the  earth,  then  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  farmer  will  have  come  into  his 
own. 

The  fact  that  labor  unions  favor  re¬ 
stricted  immigration  is  to  their  credit. 
We  desire  to  maintain  the  American 
standard  of  living.  It  would  be  lowered 
by  dumping  and  spreading  millions  of 
immigrants  over  our  land  who  will  not 
live  as  we.  1  have  attended  union  meet¬ 
ings.  hut  have  heard  nothing  to  lead  me 
to  believe  that  the  principles  of  organized 
labor  are  detrimental  to  the  farmer.  To 
the  contrary,  I  believe  our  principles  are 
detrimental  only  to  that  element  whose 
wealth  is  their  strength  and  whose  ambi¬ 
tion  is  only  to  guard  and  increase  it  at 
the  expense  and  suffering  of  others.  Such 
are  the  real  enemies  to  civilization  and 
farmer.  The  principles  of  organized  labor, 
I  believe,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  a 
professional  man — an  employer.  I  am 
also  a  union  man  and  have  worked  with 
the  tools  at  the  bench,  machine  and  in 
the  field.  From  this  varied  experience  I 
conclude  that,  of  labor,  farming  is  the 
most  noble — a  man’s  work.  So  let  the 


constituency  of  the  denomination,  it  has 
placarded  the  trees  with  wooden  signs 
reading  “To  M.  E.  Church”,  and  with 
hand  pointing  the  way.  In  front  of  the 
church  edifice  there  is  a  larger  sign  read¬ 
ing:  “We  Have  Saved  a  Seat  for  You.” 
The  officials  declare  there  is  some  psy¬ 
chology  aud  some  good  results  noticeable 
from  these  signs.  A.  H.  PULVER. 


1 

under  the  station  platform  while  waiting. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  railroads  to 
economize  on  some  lines,  since  they  pay, 
according  to  Representative  Sims,  2,906 
officials  and  attorneys  on  as  many  roads 
each  over  $5,000  a  year  up  to  over  $100,- 
000  for  some  highbrows,  besides  a  guaran¬ 
teed  income  of  a  given  per  cent,  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money.  w.  H.  S. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  often  had  to  cool 
our  heels  around  these  small  stations. 


Sanitary  Sewage  System 

I  feel  like  passing  around  what  I  find 
is  a  good  thing.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
about  sanitary  outdoor  toilets.  While  we 
have  a  regularly  equipped  bathroom,  still 
for  help  an  outdoor  closet  was  necessary. 
My  plan  will  only  work  where  house  is  on 
elevation  enough  for  ample  drainage. 
Everyone  can  have  a  kitchen  sink,  or 
should  have.  I  put  a  6-in.  trap  in  sewer 
pipe  just  outside  of  kitchen,  using  best 
6-in.  sewer  pipe  well  cemented,  making 
sure  before  laying  that  fall  was  so  water 
would  ripple  in  trench.  I  made  line  of 
pipe  straight  as  possible,  also  running  all 
convenient  down  gutters  from  house  into 
it.  I  located  outside  closet  right  over 
this  sewer,  using  a  connection  made  for 
purpose  at  pipe  factory,  and  it  has  worked 
to  perfection.  I  thought  I  would  have  to 
flush  it  now  and  again,  hut  have  neyer 
needed  to,  as  all  water  from  kitchen  runs 
through,  and  also  roof  water.  I  have 
never  detected  slightest  odor,  nor  is  there 
any  fly  trouble,  but  I  pour  a  pint  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  down  now  and  again.  Of 
course  this  kitchen  waste  sewer  empties 
into  sewer  from  main  bathroom,  and 
should  be  deep  enough  to  be  frost-proof, 
even  if  hot  water  from  kitchen  reduces 
this  risk.  Another  trap  is  also  necessary 
below  where  roof  water  enters. 

Kentucky.  ALLAN  REID. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Planting  Strawberries 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  D.  L. 
Hartman's  articles  on  planting  straw¬ 
berries.  and  am  sending  you  my  prevent¬ 
ive  for  blistered  bands  when  using  the 
planting  trowel.  The  accompanying 
rough  sketch  telle  the  story.  A  simple 
tenon  is  made  at  the  top  of  the  handle, 
and  a  mortised  crosspiece  firmly  fitted  on. 

Massachusetts.  louis  gratox. 


Management  of  Garden 

I  have  purchased  place  of  one  acre; 
ground  has  not  been  used  for  garden  for 
two  years.  I  find  lots  of  clover  growing 
among  the  weeds.  I  intend  to  burn  these 
weeds.  There  is  an  asparagus  bed  also 
among  weeds.  Have  you  any  suggestion 
as  to  what  to  give  the  ground  ;  also  what 
to  plant?  When  ground  has  good  drain¬ 
age  and  faces  east,  how  should  rows  be 
run  ?  tv.  ii.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  can  only  say  what  I  would  do  with  a 
piece  of  land  similar  to  the  one  described 
were  it  in  Lancaster  Co..  Pa.  If  there  is 
a  good  stand  of  clover  on  it,  the  pros 


Trowel  with  I  hi /n  o  red  Handle 

pects  of  good  crops  are  pretty  sure,  as  any 
soil  that  will  grow  good  clover  will  grow 
almost  any  other  crop,  too.  The  first 
thing  would  be  to  haul  as  much  manure 
on  it  this  Winter  as  it  would  be  possible 
to  get.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  getting  too 
much,  even  if  you  can  get  25  or  30  large 
loads.  The  asparagus  bed  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  to  see  how  deeply  the  plants  are 
set  in  the  ground,  and  if  deep  enough  to 
allow  cultivation  without  disturbing  the 
roots,  cultivate  the  entire  surface  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  do  it  very  early  in  the  Spring 
before  growth  starts.  A  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  salt  on  the  asparagus  will  assist 
somewhat  in  keeping  the  weeds  under  con¬ 
trol  :  a  ton  to  the  acre  will  not  be  too 
much.  Well-rotted  manure  and  chemical 
fertilizer  will  increase  the  yield. 

If  help  is  not  too  difficult  to  obtain  dur¬ 
ing  the  picking  season,  strawberries  may 
prove  profitable  on  a  portion  of  the  plot, 
and  several  rows  of  raspberries  may  pay 
pretty  well.  The  best  varieties  to  plant 
would  be  the  ones  that  you  find  success¬ 
ful  in  that  section.  The  Hope  Farm  man 
would  say  Marshall  for  his  soil,  and  1 
would  say  Joe  for  mine,  but  either  or  both 
of  us  may  be  wrong  for  your  locality. 

I  could  only  guess  what  other  crops 
may  prove  profitable,  though  the  first 
choice  would  be  very  early  tomatoes.  I 
would  arrange  with  some  florist  to  grow 
three  or  four-inch  pot  plants  of  the  va¬ 
riety  Bonny  Best,  ready  for  planting  in 
the  field  May  15  to  20.  These  plants 
should  be  planted  in  rows  about  3  ft. 
apart  and  15  in.  in  the  row.  each  plant 
tied  to  a  stake,  and  all  suckers  kept  off. 
The  fertilizer  used  should  not  contain 
very  much  nitrogen,  or  the  growth  will 
be  too  rapid  and  fruiting  retarded.  Some 
growers  wishing  a  very  early  crop,  top 
the  plants  after  the  third  or  fourth  clus¬ 
ter  has  set. 

Sweet  corn  and  peas,  followed  with  cel¬ 
ery.  may  pay.  depending  somewhat  upon 
the  season.  Beans  and  cabbage  may  add 
variety  if  the  sales  are  to  be  local.  If 
the  produce  is  to  be  sold  to  some  large 
dealer  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  pay 
better  to  grow  one  or  two  crops  and  try 
to  grow  them  well,  but  if  sales  are  to  be 
at  retail,  quite  a  variety  will  be  the  better 
plan.  One  very  important  thing  would 
lie  to  get  a  first-class  book  on  vegetable 
gardening  and  study  it  thoroughly.  The 
best  one  I  know  is  by  Prof.  Watts. 

E.  j.  w. 


Mail-box  Trolley  System 

Can  you  give  me  some  plan  to  bring 
my  mail  across  the  farm,  one  mile  down 
grade,  and  not  quite  level,  by  poles  and 
wire?  Some  of  my  neighbors  draw  their 
mail  400  or  500  ft  A  system  with  two 
boxes  seems  to  me  would  be  best,  one  box 
going  while  one  is  coming.  Is  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  practical?  C.  P.  B. 

Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  no  doubt  some  of 
our  readers  have  worked  out  such  a  plan. 


FROM  A  2  A  BROWNIE  NEGATIVE. 


After  all*  pictures  of  the  children,  just  every  day  pictures  in  and 
about  the  home  are  the  ones  vve  care  for  most.  Such  pictures  are  easily 
made  with  a  Kodak  or  Brownie  and  the  expense  is  less  than  you  think. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  catalogue  of  Kodaks  and  Brownies. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


Pay  Nothing  Until  30  Day: 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  good,  reliable  sprayer  for  fruit  trees,  vines,  shrubbery-  for  white 
washing  barns,  chicken  houses,  hog  sheds,  etc.  Here’s  a  sprayer,  that  will  do  the  work  thorough 
and  quicklyand  pay  for  itself  in  increased  profits.  Prove  it  at  our  risk.  Just  send  coupon -n 

money  and  we  will  ship  sprayer  promptly.  Use  it  30  day 
1  fr1e-  “  yoBt"60  decjd®  to  keep  it.  make  first  small  paymenl 
Balance  in  6  small  30-day  payments,  giving  you 

6  Months  to  Pay  for  This 

SS  Snrayet 

Thl’a  hand  onontmii  in  t .  ,  .  . 


This  hand  sprayer  is  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven’t  enous 
work  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts  made  of  bras 
Specially  constructed  pump  with  high  grade  4-ply  rubber  tubim 
Automatic  shut-off  nozzle  with  non-clog  spring  cap  Light  cot 
vement.  Easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continual! 
and  thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  last  drop 


leum,  stoves,  watches,  silverware,  dishes 
washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  aluminum  ware,  phonographs' 
gas  engines  and  cream  separators,  etc.— all  on  our  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  terms.  30  days’  free  trial.  Get  this  FREE  bargain  catalog  Post 
card  or  letter  brings  it  by  return  mail. 

CC'lt/fl  coupon  today  for  this  sprayer.  Take  6  months  to  pay  if 
you  keep  it.  Return  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied 

THE  HARTMAN  CO .  g£5Si£5 

Send  Sprayer  No.  453CMA40.  If  satisfactory  I  will  pay  $2.00  in30days; 
balance  in  30-day  payments  until  price  of  $6.95  is  paid— 4  equal  pay¬ 
ments  of  $1.00  and  final  payment  of  95c.  Otherwise  I  will  return  it  in 
30  days  and  you  pay  transportation  both  ways. 

Name . 

Address  . . . 

® .  Box  No . 

Town .  State 

Copyrighted.  1921.  by  Hartman’s.  Chicago" . 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles.  V-Crimp.  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 


..World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


offer  ever  made. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
irofim-  Ask  for  Book 


profits 
No.  !*• 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready  -Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  (TOWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

223-273  Pika  SI..  Cincinnati,  0. 


| 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  theM  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


C  MOTION AI.  pans  with 
°  high  partitions 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  nun 
her  ot  trees  you  tap 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO 

6  1  9  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 
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lht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


The  rural  schools  perhaps  have  caused 
snore  discussion  in  the  pa^^decade  than 
in  a  half  century  before.'*  Consolidation 
of  schools  may  work  all  right  in  the  West, 
where  the  roads  are  level  and  the  snow 
light,  but  it  can  never  work  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  pupils  and  parents  in  the  East, 
where  we  have  hard  Winters  and  snow 
for  four  or  five  months  during  the  year. 
Why  the  district  superintendent  wants 
to  consolidate  is  more  than  I  can  answer. 
The  State  department  is  also  inclined  in 
that  direction.  The  result  of  it  is  that 
many  of  the  families  move  to  town,  and 
this  accounts  for  so  many  empty  farm¬ 
houses  in  New  York  State. 

In  the  neighborhood  where  I  live  there 
are  many  empty  farmhouses,  nearly  every 
other  one,  and  on  the  next  road  (a  hill 
road)  where  not  many  years  ago  lived 
eight  or  nine  families,  today  there  are 
none,  and  most  of  the  buildings  are  gone. 
The  land  has  been  turned  into  pasture. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  bound  to  continue 
unless  different  educational  laws  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  enacted  to  help  the  farmer.  We 
have  had  enough  talk  and  literature  sent 
us.  We  want  to  see  the  results.  D.  w. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


School  Taxes  in  Michigan 

i  sometimes  wish  some  of  the  brothers 
•n  the  East,  who  think  they  have  great 
school  problems  to  solve,  could  realize 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  Middle  West 
in  school  work.  This,  district,  No.  7.  in 
Bloomfield  Township,  has  an  outstanding 
bonded  indebtedness  of  $73,000.  We 
built  a  new  school  in  1917  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000,  which  in  the  short  time  of  three 
years  has  become  altogether  inadequate  to 
take  care  of  the  pupils.  We  are  now 


about  to  complete  a  new  one  which  is 
costing  us  $65,000.  This  is  all  taxed 
against  about  four  sections  of  land.  I 
might  add  that  some  of  the  aforesaid  land 
is  platted,  which  helps  out  some.  This 


Mrs.  E.  F.  Fancher  of  Wyoming  Co., 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  little  picture  shown 
above.  This,  we  take  it,  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  picture  from  that  part  of  the 
State,  and  we  hope  that  such  a  picture 
may  be  seen  on  the  lawns  of  hundreds  of 
farmhouses  during  the  Summer.  The 


district  runs  to  the  city  limits  of  Pontiac 
from  the  south.  Would  also  say  that 
the  district  next,  east  of  us,  has  just 
bonded  for  $65,000  for  a  new  sehoolhouse. 
and  there  are  in  Wayne,  Oakland  and 


Genesee  counties  districts  that  have  dou¬ 
bled  the  above  amounts,  and  that’s  going 
some.  Our  taxes  are  $26  per  thousand 
valuation. 

I  am  a  back-to-the-lander,  beinr  a 
tailor  by  trade,  and  my  son  and  I  are 
making  a  living  for  five  adults  and  five 
small  children — 10  in  all  --with  less  than 
20  acres  of  land,  being  assessed  for  19. 
Small  fruits  are  turning  th'e  trick. 

Michigan.  J.  O. 


dignified  little  lady  who  is  master  of  cere¬ 
monies,  and  the  tame  chickens  clustered 
about  her  make  a  pleasant  picture  for 
anyone  who  knows  anything  about  farm 
life.  Here  is  evidence  of  kindliness  and 
content,  two  things  which'are  more  than 
necessary  on  our  American  farms  if  we 
are  to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be. 


A  Rural  Teacher  Talks 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
letters,  discussing  rural  school  problems, 
that  have  been  published  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 


February  5,  1021 

I  see  no  reason  why  people  should  worry 
so  much  about  the  condition  of  the  rural 
schools.  They  have  their  faults,  to  be 
sure,  the  same  as  city  and  village  schools. 
I  have  taught  in  both.  I  firmly  believe, 
however,  that  good  work  is  being  done  in 
most  of  them,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  are  well  qualified,  hard-working 
and  conscientious.  Before  a  certificate  to 
teach  can  be  obtained  a  person  must  have 
passed  at  least  two  years  of  high  school 
work  and  one  year's  work  in  a  training 
class  for  teachers,  or  have  been  graduated 
from  a  high  school  and  spent  at  least 
one  year  in  a  normal  school.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  be  sufficient  education  for 
teaching  the  first  eight  grades.  A  teacher 
is  also  required  to  be  at  least  18  years  of 
age. 

All  of  our  public  schools  are  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  our  children,  and 
their  efficiency  should,  I  believe,  be 
judged  by  the  results  obtained,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  find  out  according  to  the 
number  enrolled,  as  many  of  the  rural 
school  children  are  passing  the  high  school 
entrance  examination  and  are  doing  just 
as  good  work  after  entering  high  school 
as  those  in  cities  and  villages.  The  rural 
teachers  are  following  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  State  Educational  De¬ 
partment,  and  are  teaching  what  they  are 
told  to  teach. 

I  have  taught  over  15  years,  and  have 
never  been  troubled  with  bullies,  and  have 
never  heard  of  a  child  being  abused  in 
my  schools.  We  know  that  teachers  have 
to  pass  a  hard  examination  and  are  re¬ 
quired  to  have  their  characters  certified 
to,  and  still  H.  G.  R.  tells  us  that  nearly 
half  of  us  are  incompetent,  and  that  the 
children  attending  our  schools  are  likely  to 
become  immoral. 

Will  some  one  please  explain  how  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  is  making  its 
investigation?  I  have  seen  nothing  of 
any  if  its  members,  although  an  automo¬ 
bile  did  stop  at  my  school,  and  some 
ladies  got  out  and  looked  over  my  school 
grounds  and  my  coal  shed,  but  none  of 
them  said  anything  to  me.  . 

The  people  of  my  district  are  satisfied 
with  their  school,  and  will  oppose  to  the 
limit  any  attempt  to  consolidate  it  with 
other  schools.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  other  teachers.  a  rural  teacher. 


A  Little  Poultry  Maid 


F>  o^yrGjr-  — 


Now  Sold  On 
A  Liberal  Deferred 
Payment  Plan — 

For  over  a  year  the  Utilitor  has  proved  its 
ability  to  work  economically  and  dependably 
under  all  conditions  where  a  horse  could  work. 

For  over  a  year  Utilitor  users  have  seen 
and  felt  the  effects  of  a  SERVICE  plan  that 
atilicipated  the  demands  of  the  users  at  every 
turn. 

And  now  we  have  added  an  important 
addition  to  our  program — a  LIBERAL  DE¬ 
FERRED  PAYMENT  PLAN.  You  can 
put  a  Utilitor  to  work  on  your  place  for  a 
small  initial  payment. 

With  eight  months  to  pay  the  balance,  we 
feel  reasonably  sure  that  the  earning  power  of 
the  Utilitor  will  very  nearly  pay  the  balance  of 
eight  small  payments. 

Such  liberal  terms  can  only  be  offered  by 
a  company  building  good  values,  and  by  a 
company  as  strong  financially  as  the  Midwest 
Engine  Company. 

Ask  our  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  Proved 
Utilitor  and  explain  our  Deferred  Pavment 
Plan. 


DEALERS — The  Utilitor  has  proved  its  ability.  Own¬ 
ers  will  tell  you  what  our  SERVICE  means  to  them. 
Now  with  a  LIBERAL  DEFERRED  PAYMENT 
PLAN  which  does  not  impair  the  dealer’s  profits  we  are 
ready  to  make  additional  contracts  for  1921  with  the  right 
parties.  Write  or  wire. 


The  Illustrations  in  this  advertisement 
have  been  made  from  a  moving  picture 
film  showing  the  Utilitor  equipped  with 
a  furrow  guide.  On  actual  tests  where 
the  field  conditions  are  right  the  Utili¬ 
tor  will  plow  a  straight  furrow  without 
a  man  to  guide  the  machine.  Let  our 
dealer  show  you  this  strength-saving 
device. 

Midwest  Engine  Co. 

621  Martindale  Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Action  or  Reaction 

A  private  soldier,  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  became  in  turn  a  farm  hand,  a  tenant, 
a  farmer  of  his  own  land,  a  recognized  authority  on 
farm  management  and  farm  markets,  and  finally 
Governor  of  a  great  state  in  the  Central  West. 

He  followed  always  one  fixed  principle.  He  held 
that  the  time  to  expand  activities  in  any  direction 
was  when  others  were  beginning  to  reduce  or 
abandon  their  interest  in  that  line.  He  began 
when  others  quit. 

As  long  as  he  lived  he  put  his  theory  to  the  test 
on  his  own  farms  and  his  remarkable  success 
proved  its  correctness. 

Today  many  farmers  are  uneasy  and  are  said  to  be 
considering  giving  up  the  use  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

For  five  years  conditions  beyond  their  control  have 
brought  about  high  fertilizer  prices  and  made  it 
necessary  to  accept  fertilizers  radically  different  in 
composition  from  those  formerly  in  use. 

Is  the  solution  of  the  trouble  to  be  found  in  giving 
up  the  use  of  things  that  have  proved  profitable  in 
the  past  or  in  a  careful  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  that  will  be  as 
good  as,  or  better  than  those  formerly  used  ? 

There  has  been  a  period  of  Potash  Starvation.  Now 
all  fertilizer  materials  are  obtainable.  Fertilizers 
high  in  Potash,  5  to  10  per  cent,  can  be  made  and 
if  you  will  insist  on  buying  them  you  will  find  that 

Potash  Pays 

— just  as  it  did  before. 

SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 
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PRODUCE  BEEF  FOR  LESS 


ALONG  THE 


Seaboard 

the  south's  newest  great  railway- 

Come  to  the  prairie  country  along  the 
Seaboard,  where  land  is  low  priced — 
where  beef  and  pork  are  made  with  home¬ 
grown  concentrates  on  year-round  pas¬ 
tures! 

\  elvet  beans,  when  planted  with  corn, 
yield  the  feeding  equivalent  of  16  addi¬ 
tional  bushels  besides  an  immense  amount 
of  hay.  Cattle  harvest  their  own  balanced 
ration — get  into  finished  condition  for 
the  market. 

The  silo  can  be  filled  any  time  of  the 
year.  Japanese  cane  yields  20  to  30  tons 
of  good  silage  per  acre.  Many  native 
hays  yield  20  tons  per  acre.  No  sheltered 
barns  are  needed. 


FARMERS  WANTED! 

Productive  prairie  soil  and  rich  ham¬ 
mock  land  can  be  had — where  there  are 
excellent  schools,  roads  and  churches. 
Write  for  information. 


J.  M.  Jones,  General  Development  Agent 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Room  152,  Royster  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Free  Proof 
That  You  Can  Hear! 

The  wonderful  improved  Acousticon 
has  now  enabled  more  than  400.00U  deal 
people  to  hear.  We  are  sure  it  will  do  tin- 
same  for  you;  are  so  absolutely  certain 
of  it  that  we  are  eager  to  send  you  the 

1921  Acousticon 

For  lO  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit — No  Expense 

There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  hut 
ask  for  your  free  trial.  No  money  to  par 
no  red  tape,  no  reservation  to  tills  offer. 
Our  confidence  in  the  present  Acousticon 
Is  so  complete  that  we  will  gladly  take  all  tin- 
risk  in  proving-,  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 

Joy  of  Hearing  Can  Be  Yours  Again! 

The  New  Acousticon  lias  improvements  and 
patented  features  which  cannot beduplicated. 
i-o  no  matter  what  you  have  ever  tried,  just 
ask  for  a  free  trial  of  tin- New  Acousticon 
Vou’ll  get  it  promptly,  and  if  it  doesn’t  make 
you  hear,  return  it  and  yon  will  owe  us  noth¬ 
ing— not  one  cent. 

Dictograph  Products  Co. 

1350  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
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As  lowr  a* 

$19.50 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 


For  Hertzler  & 
Zook  Portable 
Wood  Saw 
Frame 


No.  5 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 

p°r»d  saw 

is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
No.  1  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  saw  made  to  which 
a  ripping  table  may  be  at¬ 
tached.  Guaranteed  1  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  for  catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville.  Pa. 
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7bt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Value  of  a  Farm  Feed  Mill 

May  I  give  a  bit  of  personal  experience 
with  the  home  grist  mill,  lest  some  un¬ 
wary  farmer  be  misled  by  the  remarks  on 
page  1910?  We  used  to  pack  a  load  of 
grain  every  few  weeks,  spending  consid¬ 
erable  valuable  time  in  the  process,  take 
it  to  mill  five’  or  six  miles  away,  aud  wait 
all  day  to  get  the  grist,  coming  home  to 
late  chores,  far  more  tired  than  after  a 
day  of  hard  work  on  the  farm.  My  father- 
in-law  used  always  to  do  his  own  grind¬ 
ing.  and  in  many  ways  it  looked  pretty 
good  to  us,  so  we  tried  it. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  ground 
our  own  grain  right  here  at  home,  and 
are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Considerable  custom  grinding  is 
also  done  for  neighbors,  but  all  our  own 
work  could  easily  be  done  during  odd 
times,  while  the  horses  rest,  or  on  rainy 
days.  Indeed,  many  of  the  grists  have 
been  ground  in  the  evening.  The  quality 
of  the  work  has  always  been  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  all  concerned.  Our  little  home 
mill  turns  out  the  most  delicious  of  gra¬ 
ham  and  cornmeal  for  table  use.  It  also 
grinds  ear  corn,  cob  and  all,  for  stock; 
and  the  time  and  labor  it  requires  would 
not  in  months  offset  one  of  the  old-time 
trips  to  mill. 

Ife  we  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  the 
old  way  we  would  promptly  quit  farming. 
We  meet  more  and  more  farmers  every 
year  who  feel  the  same  way.  and  the  num¬ 
bers  of  small  farm  mills  grows  constantly 
larger  in  our  section.  Certainly  farmers 
need  horse  sense  aud  co-operation,  but 
they  should  co-operate  among  themselves, 
and  usually  they  do.  If  one  man  can’t 
afford  a  mill  of  his  own.  several  neigh¬ 
bor  farmers  should,  aud  often  do,  own 
one  in  partnership.  The  farm  mill  is  fast 
becoming  just  as  essential  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  well-regulated  farm  as  the 
plow  or  the  harrow  or  any  tool  on  the 
place.  A  farmer  who  cannot  afford  one 
most  assuredly  cannot  afford  to  give  a 
day  or  two-  out  of  each  month — himself 
[  and  his  team — patronizing  a  distant  mill. 
We  found  the  latter  to  be  a  luxury  we 
were  obliged  to  abandon. 

By  the  way,  no  one  knows  how  de¬ 
licious  cornmeal  can  be  till  he  eats  some 
of  his  own  homegrown  corn,  freshly 
ground  in  his  own  mill.  One  would  hard¬ 
ly  imagine  it  could  lie  the  same  product 
we  used  to  get  from  the  store  or  feed 
mill.  The  contributor  speaks  of  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  the  “small  food  grinder,’’  and 
a.,  doubt  it  would  be  inefficient  as  a  feed 
mill.  T  have  two,  but  the  men  don’t  use 
them  ;  they  use  a  feed  mill  purchased  for 
grinding  feed,  and  run  with  a  good  en¬ 
gine.  which  is  the  way  all  farmers  will 
eventually  get  ground  feed.  MRS.  e.  m.  a. 

Ashville,  N.  Y. 

Changes  in  Time 

In  traveling  across  the  continent  from 
east  to  west  how  do  you  change  your 
watch  so  as  to  keep  it  on  time?  J.  B.  B. 

Portland,  Me.,  uses  Eastern  time, 
whereas  Seattle.  Wash.,  uses  Pacific  time, 
which  is  three  hours  earlier  than  East¬ 
ern  time.  In  other  words,  when  it  is  1*2 
noon  in  Portland.  Me.,  it  is  9  a.  m.  in 
Seattle.  Wash.  The  Eastern  time  zone 
extends  as  far  as  Columbus,  ()..  where 
the  time  changes  to  Central  time,  which 
is  one  hour  earlier  than  Eastern  time; 
the  Central  time  zone  extends  to  Mo- 
bridge,  S.  D.,  for  example  on  the  C.,  M. 
&  St.  I*.  By.,  where  the  time  changes  to 
Mountain  time,  which  is  two  hours  earlier 
than  Eastern  time;  the  Mountain  time 
zone  extends  to  Butte,  Mont.,  for  example, 
where  the  time  changes  to  Pacific  time, 
which  is  three  hours  earlier  than  Eastern 
time,  and  therefore  a  passenger  starting 
from  a  point  using  Eastern  time  would 
furn  back  his  watch  one  hour  on  arriving 
in  the  Central  time  zone,  a  second  hour  on 
arriving  in  the  Mountain  time  zone, 
and  a  third  hour  on  arriving  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  time  zone.  wm.  pedrick,  jb.. 

Division  Passenger  Agent. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  set  your  watch 
back  one  hour  at  designated  bouudary 
points  between  each  zone.  Taking  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  as  an  example, 
you  should  set  your  watch  back  one  hour 
at  Fort  William,  Out.;  Broad  View.  Sas¬ 
katchewan  ;  Field,  British  Columbia.  In 
other  words,  when  it  is  4  p.  m.  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  or  any  Eastern  standard 
time  zone  point,  it  will  be  1  p.  m.  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Train  employes 
during  the  day  announce  to  passengers 
that  they  are  in  another  standard  time 
zone  and  should  set  their  watches  back, 
traveling  westward,  or  set  them  ahead 
traveling  eastward,  as  the  case  may  be. 

h.  Parry. 

New  York  Central  Railroad. 


BRASS 

CASTINGS 


AUTOMATIC 

BRASS 

NOZZLE 

THROWS 

LONG 

DISTANCE  j 

FINE 

MIST 

OF> 

COARSE 
SPRAY 


^Banner 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

Every  Farm  Needs  It  Daily  — 
the  Year  Around 

Sprays  trees,  shrubs,  potatoes  and  field 
crops  for  insects  and  fungus;  sprays  stables, 
pig  and  poultry  pens;  barn  yards  for  lice 
and  vermin  and  for  disinfecting.  Also  can 
be  used  for  whitewashing  stables,  poultry 
houses  and  fences.  It’s  handy  too,  for 
washing  windows,  buggies,  autos  and  for 
spraying  cattle. 

This  sprayer  is  sturdy;  tank  is  made  of 
heavy  brass  or  galvanized  iron;  capacity 
4  gallons.  Pump  is  two  inches  in  diameter, 
seamless  brass;  brass  castings;  nothing  to 
rust,  corrode  or  wear  out.  A  few  strokes 
and  you  have  a  strong  pressure  to  deliver 

long-distance  fine  mist  or  coarse  spray  through 
the  Automatic,  Brass,  Non-cloggable 
Nozzle.  Does  not  waste  liquids.  Easily 
operated  by  man,  woman  or  boy. 

The  No.  22  Banner  is  built  for  long,  hard 
service.  Be  sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  it 
by  name. 

If  your  dialer  cannot  supply  you,  write 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturer* 
50  Genesee  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

On  sale  in  New  York  City  at  No.  98  Chamber*  St. 

We  make  50  different  atvle*  and  aizr*  of  sprayer*.  If 
you  are  interested  in  smaller  or  larger  apraver*  aend 
for  catalog. 


Ill 


The 


Leader 


OSPPAVmo 


or 


SPRAYERS 


The  SENIOR  LEADER  lias  steel  frame,  i  H.  P. 
Leader  Engine,  Triplex  Pump  driven  by  Diamond 
Chain  belting.  Mechanical  Agitator  and  Automatic 
Brushee,  ami  improved  Pressure  Regulator. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


OSPRAYMO 

SPRAYERS 


For  Better  Fruit 


Continuous  HIGH  PRESSURE  spells 
Success.  The  OSPRAYMO  Sprayers 
guarantee  thorough  agitation  of  mix¬ 
tures,  and  have  Automatic  BRUSHES 
for  keeping  suction  pipes  clean.  No 
expensive  delays  with  the  OSPRAYMO. 

There  is  a  model  for  every  need.  A 
booklet  containing  formulas  and  direc¬ 
tions  FREE. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  the  famous 
OSPRAYMO  Line  write  for  prices  and 
discounts  today. 


A  SPRAYER  lor  Every  Need 
HIGH  PRESSURE  Guaranteed 


Learn  Auto 


and  Tractor  Business — Earn  *150  to  *400  a  Month 

'Come  to  this  great  school.  Learn  beat  and  quickest. 
Rahe  trained  men  in  business  for  themselves  always  call¬ 
ing  for  more  Rahe  trained  men  than  we  have  students. 

Learn  in  6  to  8  Weeks 

and  twice  more  floor  space  than  any  other  Automo¬ 
tive  School  in  America.  6000  men  trained  for  Army 
during  War  in  60  day  periods.  You  ieam  by  Bame 
method  that  has  made  nearly  40,000  graduates  successful.  ^ 

P of  ofnn  rorr  If  yon  can’t  come  right  away 
^ t x# I rflCC  let  us  send  you  proof  of  big 
opportunities  now  open —big  84-page  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Rahe  School  Dept. 


2245 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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You  Can  Make  Your 
Farm  More  Profitable 

Once  you  take  up  power  farming  you  will  find  many  new  ways 
to  make  more  profit.  With  a  tractor  you  can  arrange  your 
fields  so  as  to  cultivate  them  faster,  better  and  more  easily 
and  you  can  utilize  all  the  waste  corners  that  you  will  have 
as  long  as  you  use  horse-drawn  implements. 


Thousands  of  Sartov/u-'  Iodel  “M” 
Tractor  users  who  have  made  these 
profitable  changes  say  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  they  showed  a 
profit  last  year,  and  why  they  are 
sure  of  a  profit  this  year.  They 
make  a  big  cut  in  operating  expenses 
and  provide  a  larger  margin  between 
producing  and  selling  costs.  You 
can  do  the  same. 

You  can  get  the  gain  that  comes  by 
replacing  slow  and  expensive  horse 
tillage  with  the  speedy,  powerful 
Samson.  You  can  get  rid  of  an 
excessive  number  of  horses  and  use 
the  feed  and  pasture  for  profit-pay- 
;ng  beef  and  dairy  cattle. 

The  Samson  will  do  your  tillage 
work  better,  faster  and  cheaper 
than  you  ever  could  do  it  before — 
%nd  at  the  right  time. 


Finer  crops  result.  They  command 
the  best  market  prices — all  at  lower 
cost.  The  Samson  also  provides  the 
most  economical  and  most  depend¬ 
able  power  for  belt-driven  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Power  farming  will  come  to  every 
farm,  sooner  or  later,  taking  the 
place  of  horse  farming — just  as 
modern  farm  implements  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  crude  tools 
of  years  ago.  It  is  the  only  logical 
solution  of  the  farm  profits  prob¬ 
lem. 

You  will  benefit  by  getting  this 
Samson  power  viewpoint — it  opens 
up  greater  opportunities — shows  you 
sources  for  profit  that  you  (did 
not  know  existed  on  your  land,  and 
makes  farm  life  something  more 
than  drudgery. 


Want  to  Cut  Your 
Operating  Costs? 
Write  Us 

We  have  some  information 
bearing  on  Samonized  Farms 
that  will  help  you.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  ready  to  make  your 
land  pay  every  dollar  that  is  in 
it.  Send  us  a  postal.  No 
charge  and  no  obligation.  Do 
it  today. 

'AMSON  TRACTOR  CO.,  512  Industrial  A  ve.,  Janesville,  Wi*. 

Division  General  Motors  Corporation 

S lanufocrurers  of  Tractors,  Trucks,  Power  and  Horse-Drawn  Implements 
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Big  Reduction  in  ^ 
Prices  of  Crown  ^ 
Grain  Drills  < 


Take  advantage  of  the  large  price 
reduction  on  the  CROWN  Line  of 
Grain  Drills  and  Lime  Sowers. 


We  are  giving  the  farmers  every  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  cost  of  our  line  for  the 
Spring  Sowing. 


New  Needham  Crown  Drills  are 
equipped  with  the  improved  Wizard 
fertilizer  feed.  This  feed  with  the 
famous  Crown  Grain  feed  makes  the 
New  Drill  the  besti  _  .  _ 

in  the  market  today. I  LfOWn  lulg.  I/O. 

Xf  in  need  of  aGrainOrill  |  1 12  Wayne  St. 

write  uj  for  catalog.  |  Phelps,  New  York 


* 
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A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  !s  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING  , 

Most  economical  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  free  cata¬ 


log, 

American  Iron  Hooting  Co., 


,51a.  34  Middletown, Ohio 


Not  Steel 


If  Your  Dealer  does  riot'  handle 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


MR.  FARMER 

IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28 %  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Write  for  booklets  describing  this 
material  and  its  use  on  various 
crops.  Carloads  and  less. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analysing 

42%  ACTUAL  POTASH 
15%  AMMONIA 

One  ton  of  this  material  contains  S 
much  Potash  as  1750  lbs.  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  as  much  Ammonia  as 
1650  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  3400  lbs. 
of  the  two  combined,  and  you  save 
$30  to  $40  per  ton.  Carloads  and  less. 


GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Containing  32%  Phosphoric  Acid 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  and  TANKAGE 

CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 
Get  our  prices  before  you  order 
your  fertilizers  this  year. 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 


2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  St 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


See 
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Farmers’  Markets. — If  people  in  the 
cities  want  farmers’  markets  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  they  will  have  to  fight  for  them. 
As  a  rule  the  local  storekeepers  discour¬ 
age  these  markets,  and  in  some  places 
have  succeeded  in  having  them  done  away 
with.  Recently  an  effort  of  this  kind 
developed  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  where  the 
market  in  the  square  has  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  so  many  protests  poured 
in  that  the  farmers  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
sume  business.  It  is  only  here  and  there 
rhat  the  markets  have  lived  up  to  their 
original  promise,  but  in  several  instances 
they  have  made  good  in  such  a  decided 
manner  that  the  value  of  the  plan,  when 
properly  carried  out,  is  fully  demon¬ 
strated.  The  market  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
started  during  the  war,  has  persisted  ever 
since,  and  is  now  apparently  a  permanent 
institution,  with  a  long,  covered,  open 
shed,  where  the  farmers  congregate  twice 
a  week.  This  market  was  continued  un¬ 
til  Christmas,  at  which  time  fruit,  ever¬ 
greens,  eider,  etc.,  were  sold.  The  out¬ 
door  market  at  Cambridge  is  still  being 
carried  on,  and  at  a  few  other  places  the 
farmers  meet  their  trade  regularly. 

Business  Methods  Needed. — The  one 
danger  which  seems  most  apparent  is  that 
hucksters  will  get  control  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  selling  must  be  done  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  if  the  scheme  is  to 
endure.  In  Pennsylvania  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  rules  which  prevent 
forestalling;  that  is,  the  buying  up  of 
produce  by  dealers  early  in  the  mornin^. 
Some  such  rule  may  be  required  before 
the  New  England  markets  are  firmly  es¬ 
tablished.  It  seems  a  pity  that  farmers 
in  many  instances  are  so  blind  to  their 
own  interests  as  deliberately  to  sacrifice 
the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
Instances  have  multiplied  rather  rapidly 
where  farmers  have  gouged  the  public  in 
an  endeavor  to  squeeze  out  every  cent 
possible.  In  the  long  run  this  doesn’t 
pay.  The  public  expects  to  get  at,  least  a 
little  lower  price  when  buying  from  farm¬ 
ers,  and  all  things  considered,  their  po¬ 
sition  seems  wholly  tenable.  The  road¬ 
side  markets  have  suffered  something  of 
an  eclipse  the  past  season,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  charge  all  the  traffic  could  bear 
is  no  doubt  largely  responsible.  This 
may  seem  like  taking  the  side  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  rather  than  that  of  the  farmer 
himself,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn’t  be  fair  in  the  matter,  especially 
as  it  is  the  farmer  himself  who  will  suffer 
in  the  long  run  if  his  methods  are  not 
based  on  principle. 

Satisfying  Customers.  —  Dr.  It.  .T. 
McFall,  a  specialist  ir  marketing,  who 
has  been-  studying  the  situation,  reports 
as  follows :  “The  most  effective  advertis¬ 
ing  comes  through  making  customers  sat¬ 
isfied.  This  is  easily  possible  by  selling 
good,  fresh  products,  giving  pleasant  ser¬ 
vice,  and  charging  moderate  prices.  The 
farmer  should  remember  that  the  city 
man  is  just  as  tired  of  high  prices  as  he 
himself  is  of  his  large  expenses,  and  the 
main  reason  the  antoists  stop  to  buy  is  to 
save  their  money.  The  farmer  who  recog¬ 
nizes  this  rispd  splits  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  wholesale  and  retail  prices  is  the 
man  who  is  going  to  make  the  most 
profit.”  More  or  less  dissatisfaction  has 
been  expressed  by  farmers  who  sell  by  the 
roadside,  and  some  of  them  think  that 
this  line  of  trade  has  had  its  day.  T  am 
sure  they  are  mistaken.  There  are  too 
many  real  economies  _in  £he  system  for 
it  not  to  last,  and  even  to  grow.  It  sim¬ 
ply  remains  for  the  farmer  to  study  con¬ 
ditions  and  deal  with  them  as  would 
any  business  man  trying  to  build  up  a 
permanent  industry. 

The  Other  Side. — It  is  very  interest¬ 
ing.  by  the  way,  to  get  the  other  side  of 
things  occasionally.  Not  long  ago  I 
passed  a  store  in  a  suburban  town  which 
bore  a  large  sign,  reading:  “Farmers’ 
Outlet.”  I  stopped  to  ask  the  proprietor 
what  it  meant.  I  found  him  in  a  state 
of  extreme  disgust.  He  said  that  he  had 
set  out  to  sell  farm  produce,  buying  it 
directly  from  the  grower  instead  of  going 
into  the  Boston  market  and  getting  it 
from  the  middleman.  “But,  do  you 
know,”  he  said,  “they  want  to  charge  me 
the  same  prices  that  they  would  get  at  re¬ 
tail.  Moreover,  they  won’t  bring  it  to 
me  unless  they  are  particularly  hard  up. 
They  tell  me  if  I  want  it.  I  can  come  and 
get  it.”  He  stopped  long  enough  to  rub 
a  spot  of  mud  from  his  front  window, 
then  spat  across  the  sidewalk  and  shook 
his  finger  in  my  face.  “Talk  about  the 
down-trodden  farmer,”  he  exclaimed,  “why 
they  are  the  biggest  hogs  on  earth.”  I 
didn’t  wait  to  hear  any  more,  and  as¬ 
sumed  itliat  this  particular  gentleman 
was  somewhat  prejudiced ;  but  after  all, 
there  are  many  things  which  the  farmer 
can  learn  in  his  relations  with  those  who 
handle  his  goods. 

Starting  Seeds  Indoors— Fong  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  starting  seeds  in 
che  house  is  very  necessary  in  order  to 
have  early  crops.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
vou  have  saved  a  little  good  soil  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  It  doesn’t  require 
much  space  to  start  several  hundred 
plants,  if  you  use  little  fiat  boxes,  such 
as  are  employed  by  market  gardeners. 
They  shouldn’t,  be  over  two  feet  square, 
nor  over  two  inches  high.  It  isn’t  neces¬ 


sary  to  have  especially  rich  soil  for  start¬ 
ing  seeds,  but  you  should  have  good  soil 
for  the  pots  or  flats  into  whieh  you  trans¬ 
plant  the  seedlings.  You  will  find  it  well 
worth  while  to  bake  the  soil  used  in  the 
fiats  in  the  oven.  You  can  do  this  be¬ 
fore  the  boxes  are  filled  or  afterwards,  if 
the  flats  are  not  too  large.  This  baking 
destroys  any  insects  that  the  soil  may 
harbor,  and  likewise  a  myriad  of  weeds 
and  grass  seeds,  so  that  it  becomes  much 
easier  to  handle  yonr  seedlings.  Before 
the  seeds  are  sown  firm  and  smooth  in 
the  earth  in  the  flats  with  a  brick  or  block 
of  wood.  Then  make  very  shallow  drills 
with  a  pencil  or  sharp  stick.  Do  not  have 
the  rows  i  o  close  together,  nor  plant  too 
thickly. 

Watering. — There  are  several  ways  of 
applying  water,  but  the  best  method  which 
I  have  found  is  this:  A  pieee  of  tissue 
paper  is  cut  slightly  smaller  than  the  in¬ 
side  dimensions  of  the  box.  This  paper 
is  laid  on  the  soil  after  the  seeds  have 
been  sown.  Water  is  then  poured  lightly 
onto  the  paper,  through  which  it  soaks 
without  washing  out  the  seeds.  It  isn’t 
necessary  to  remove  the  paper,  because 
after  one  or  two  waterings  it  will  become 
so  well  soaked  that  the  seedlings  can  push 
themselves  through  it  without  difficulty. 

Transplanting. — Don’t  forget  to  label 
each  row  of  seeds  so  you  will  know  what 
they  are  when  they  come  up.  If  you  have 
a  lot  of  seeds  to  sow,  probably  it  will  be 
better  to  use  a  hotbed,  but  the  average 
amateur  gardener  will  find  a  hotbed  dif¬ 
ficult  to  handle,  and  not  at  all  necessary. 
Tt  will  be  wise,  though,  to  have  a  coid 
frame  into  which  the  started  plants  can 
he  transplanted.  In  such  a  frame  they 
have  good  opportunity  to  harden  off  and 
can  be  kept  growing  until  it  is  time  to  set 
them  in  the  open  ground. 

Betting  Seeds  Early.  —  Orders  for 
seeds  ought  to  be  put  in  right  away.  It 
is  curious  to  find  that  even  farmers  of 
experience  often  neglect  to  place  their 
orders  until  almost  planting  time.  The 
result  is  that  the  seed  houses  are  con¬ 
gested  late  in  the  Spring,  and  innumer¬ 
able  mistakes  are  made — mistakes  which 
would  have  been  avoided  if  orders  had 
been  placed  earlier.  One  big  seed  house 
is  trying  to  relieve  the  situation  by  offer¬ 
ing  a  marked  reduction  in  prices  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February. 
Growers,  and  this  includes  backyard  gar¬ 
deners  as  well  as  farmers,  ought  to  have 
their  seeds  on  hand  before  the  first  of 
March.  When  this  is  done  there  is  plenty 
of  time  for  testing  the  seeds,  something 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Seed  Variations. — While  seedsmen 
doubtless  are  doing  their  best  to  put  out 
high-grade  seeds,  many  mistakes  are  made 
and  much  of  the  seed  offered  does  not 
measure  up  to  expectations.  It  is  not  at 
all  difficult  to  test  seeds,  and  the  work 
ought  to  be  done  before  the  first  of  April, 
because  with  some  kinds  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  IS  or  20  days  in  order  to  learn 
whether  they  are  really  fit  for  planting. 
The  extent  to  which  seeds  vary  as  to  vi¬ 
tality  and  •"  ity  is  not  commonly  real¬ 
ized.  Prof.  II.  F.  Tompson  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardeners’  Experiment  Station  at 
Lexington,  said  the  other  day  that  lie 
had  found  a  variation  of  from  000  to  1.000 
bushels  of  carrots  per  acre  because  of 
the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  seed 
used.  Moreover,  carrots  four  inches  long 
have  required  the  same  seed  cost,  fertilizer 
and  labor  as  have  carrots  which  have 
grown  eight  inches  long  and  weigh  40  per 
cent  more.  As  conditions  are  now,  it  is 
almost  imperative  for  successful  market 
gardeners  to  test  their  seeds  and  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  those  whieh  will 
give  a  maximum  yield.  While  it  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  difficult  for  the  home  gardener, 
even  he  cannot  afford  to  plant  seeds  of 
inferior  quality  when  he  can  test  them 
easily  and  quickly  in  the  house. 

The  Use  of  Lime. — I  think  I  never 
knew  a  time  when  so  much  attention  was 
being  given  to  the  use  of  lime,  particu¬ 
larly  by  n  ’  t  gardeners  and  amateurs. 
It  wasn’t  lohg  ago  that  lime  was  prac¬ 
tically  ignored  by  the  average  farmer  and 
gardener.  It  has  now  come  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  so  important  that  at  an  early  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Market  Gardeners’  Association 
of  Boston  practically  the  whole  time  is 
to  be  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  lime 
as  applied  to  the  growing  of  market  crops. 
It  has  been  found  that  there  are  acid 
soils  all  over  New  England,  and  this 
acidity  must  be  corrected  when  garden 
truck  is  to  be  grown.  Most  of  the  root 
crops,  particularly  beets,  require  lime, 
and  so  do  peas,  beans,  tomatoes  and  most 
greens  in  order  to  give  a  maximum  yield. 
Lime  is  of  value  in  growing  cabbages  and 
cauliflower,  because  it  does  away  with 
many  soil  diseases  which  otherwise  would 
impair  or  damage  the  crop.  It  is  well  to 
know  that  Mine  can  be  applied  at  almost 
any  time,  even  when  the  ground  is  frozen 
or  covered  with  snow.  It  can  be  put  on 
just  as  well  now  as  later.  In  fact,  it  is 
better  to  apply  lime  separately  from  the 
fertilizer,  and  to  plow  or  harrow  it  in 
before  fertilizer  of  any  kind  is  put  in. 
Doubtless  the  best  form  of  lime  for  the 
amateur  or  the  market  gardener  to  use  is 
ground  limestone,  and  150  lbs.  for  every 
1,000  square  feet  is  about  the  right  aver¬ 
age  amount.  Many  amateur  gardeners 
who  spend  their  money  freely  for  manure 
or  commercial  fertilizers  will  do  well  to 
use  a  little  of  this  sum  for  limestone. 
Their  fertilizer  money  will  go  farther  and 
give  better  results.  e.  t.  farrington. 


Failure  of  Grass  Seeding 

We  have  a  piece  of  land,  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre,  that  has  had  one  coat 
of  manure  and  one  of  fertilizer.  We  have 
seeded  this  lull  three  times,  and  the  seed 
failed  to  catch.  The  soil  is  light  and 
stony.  What  can  I  sow  this  Spring  that 
will  make  hay  this  year?  c.  i>.  n. 

We  cannot  tell  why  the  seed  did  not 
start.  T here  may  have  beep .  something 
wrong  with  the  seed,  or  the  land  may  he 
too  sour.  We  think  lime  would  help. 
For  a  fodder  or  hay  crop  this  year  try 
Canada  peas  and  oats.  We  use  one 
bushel  of  the  peas  and  2*4  bush¬ 
els  of  oats  to  the  acre.  The  peas  are 
plowed  or  disked  in  and  then  the  oats  are 
harrowed  in.  They  grow  up  together, 
and  if  cut  and  cured  when  the  little  peas 
are  forming  in  the  pod  they  make  good 
hay.  We  should  inoculate  the  pea  seed 
with  one  of  the  commercial  bacteria. 


Making  A  Cold  Frame 

There  is  much  pleasure  and  consid¬ 
erable  profit  in  growing  garden  crops 
under  glass  in  cold'  frames.  By  cold 
frame  I  mean  practically  a  box  covered 
with  glass  in  which  nil  the  heat  that  is 
-  used  comes  entirely  from  the  sun’s  rays. 
The  cold  frame  that  I  use  is  made  right 
on  top  of  the  ground,  ie  not  dug  in,  and 
is  used  in  the  regular  garden  rotation. 

To  make  a  frame  we  back-furrow  a 
strip  across  the  garden  or  field  as  long 
as  we  wish  the  bed,  making  this  back- 
furrow  about  eight  feet  wide.  Generally 
four  or  five  rounds  with  the  two-horse 
plow,  plowing  the  furrows  to  the  middle, 
will  make  a  bed  plenty  wide.  This  bed 
is  thoroughly  harrowed  with  a  disk  or 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  followed  with 
the  Acme  smoothing  harrow  or  with  a 
hand  rake  to  make  a  smooth  surface. 
This  bed  is  always  made  to  run  east  and 
west.  Then  two  lines  of  boards  are  set 
up  six  feet  apart.  The  north  or  back 
board  is  12  inches  high  and  the  front  10 
inches.  Then  we  lay  the  3x6  'foot  sash 
on  and  the  bed  is  ready  for  use. 

In  this  frame  you  can  grow  radishes 
and  lettuce,  and  get  on  the  market  two 
weeks  before  the  out-of-door  crop  comes 
in.  That  is  the  time  to  sell  good*?,  just 
when  the  people  are  real  hungry  and 
anxious  for  them.  Put  on  the  market 
at  this  time  they  are  in  season,  and  will 
always  sell  at  a  premium  great  enough 
to  pay  a  goodly  profit.  There  is  no  out¬ 
lay  for  a  heating  system,  for  the  suu 
furnishes  all  that  is  needed. 

As  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  harvested 
the  ground  can  be  fitted  again  for  another 
crop  which  can  be  grown  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  outdoor  crop. 
Then  late  in  the  Summer,  a  crop 
of  lettuce,  spinach  or  something  else 
suitable  can  be  sown,  and  when  cool 
nights  com f  and  there  is:  danger  of  frosts 
the  sash  can  be  placed  on  the  beds  and 
the  crop  kept  growing  for  a  few  weeks 
after  the  weather  has  killed  all  the  out¬ 
side  crops.  At  this  time  the  market 
will  again  pay  double  what  it  would  for 
the  crops  grown  in  the  open.  «o  that  the  i 
cold  frame  is  responsible  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  two  crops  a  year  and  the  selling 
of  these  crops  for  double  what  they 
would  bring  in  the  ordinary  growing  sea¬ 
son. 

The  only  extra  expense  connected  with 
this  method  of  growing  crops  is  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  first  cost  of  the  sash,  as 
the  working  of  the  soil,  rotation,  etc.,  is 
just  the  same  as  though  the  crops  were 
grown  in  the  open.  The  quality  of  the 
lettuce  grown  this  way  is  so  far  superior 
to  that  grown  in  the  opep,-,tbat  the  pre¬ 
mium  on  quality  alone  will  more  than 
make  up  for  the  little  extra  labor  involved 
in  handling  the  sashes,  so  that  all  the 
extra  price  received  for  earliness  is  to 
be  credited  to  the  glass.  Besides,  let¬ 
tuce  grown  under  glass  will  grow  so 
much  more  rapidly  that  10  days  or  more 
are  gained  on  each  crop,  so  that  more 
crops  can  be  grown  even  in  Summer 
weather  under  glass  than  in  the  open 
ground.  A  slight  clouding  of  the  glass 
with  whitewash  keeps  the  suu  from  burn¬ 
ing  the  plants,  and  allows  them  to  make 
their  growth  in  partial  shade,  although 
maintaining  a  fairly  high  temperature. 
There  is  no  danger  from  plant  disease 
from  contaminated  soil  by  this  method, 
for  as  soon  as  one  season’s  series  of 
crops  is  grown  the  boards  o:-  frames  are 
taken  up  and  moved  to  another  part  of 
the  garden  or  farm  for  next  season’s 
operations,  and  the  place  the  frame  oc¬ 
cupied  can  be  seeded  down  or  used  for 
ptlier  crops.  c.  o.warford. 
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Drills  Seed 
•  and  * 
Fertiliser 

In  One  Operation 

THE  soil  is  pulverized,  seed  planted,  fertilizer 
distributed  and  both  seed  and  fertilizer  are 
covered— all  four  jobs  are  done  in  one  operation 
easily,  quickly  and  at  little  expense;  there  is  a  big 
saving  in  time  and  labor  when  you  use 

JOHN  DEERE 

VAN  BRUNT  DISCDRIlS 


Van  Brunt  Drill  Discs 
pulverize  the  soil  and  make 
a  good  seed  furrow  because 
they  are  set  at  a  slight  angle. 
They  run  easily  and  properly 
because  they  are  equipped 
with  dust  -  proof,  oil  -  tight 
bearings  that  are  guaranteed 
to  last. 

Plant  seed  properly  — 

equipped  with  the  famous 
Van  Brunt  patented  adjust¬ 
able  gate  force  feed  that 
compels  seed  to  flow  from 
grain  box  in  even,  continuous 
streams;  metal  seed  tubes 
and  closed  delivery  protect 
seed  until  it  reaches  bottom  of 
seed  furrow.  Easily  adjusted 
to  plant  any  small  seed  in  any 
quantity  per  acre  desired. 


DRILLS 

Distribute  fertilizer  evenly 
— finger  type  plates  prevent 
choking  up. 

_  Cover  both  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer-tilting  lever  enables 
operator  to  set  disc  boots  to 
cover  the  seed  properly, 
whether  a  large  or  small 
team  is  used,  up  hill  or  down. 

It  regulates  depth  of  planting 
with  relation  to  depth  of 
disking.  Not  necessary  to 
follow  with  a  drag  harrow. 

Van  Brunt  Fertilizer 
Grain  Drills  are  made  in 
standard  sizes  and  styles  and 
can  be  furnished  with  tractor 
hitch  and  gras9  seeder 
attachment. 


VALUABLE:  BOOKS  FREE-‘'Better  Grain  Yield.  From  th.  Sam* 
rields  — 32  pages  attractively  illustrated,  tells  how  to  select,  test 
and  plant  seed. 

BETTER  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  —  114  pages  —  illustrates  and 
describes  briefly  the  entire  line  of  John  Deere  farm  tools.  Writ* 
today,  address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for 
Package  BF-437.B 


JOHN'®' 
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The  Farmer^  Concrete  Mixer 

SHELDON  Batch  Mixer  P->  Price  $16- Up 


Build  for  permanence.  Put  a  SHELDON  Mixer  to  work 
on  your  farm.  Saves  time,  labor,  money.  Takes  the  backache 
out  of  concrete.  Gives  you  a  better  job.  Sheldon  Is  the  pioneer 
builder  of  mixers  for  farmers,  "'housandsln  use  now  on  farms 
■in  every  state.  Buy  a  Sheldon.  Build  your  own  concrete 
tanks,  feeding  floors,  silos,  foundations,  etc.,  at  a  big 
saving.  Costs  only  $16.80  and  upward.  Write  lor  book. 


This  PlcSsr.  Shows  flh.ldoa  Powtr 
Mixer  No. « 


Read  What  These 
Sheldon  Owners  Say 

It  is  th©  greatest  labor  saver  I 
have  on  my  farm.  Two  men  can 
do  ten  times  the  amount  of  work 
in  one  day  and  do  it  ten  times 
easier  than  the  old  way.— HARRY 
L.  WALLACE.  Jeromeville,  O. 

The  machine  I  bought  of  yon  in 
1916  has  given  continual  service 
to  date  without  a  single  repair, 
and  at  present  needs  only  the 
small  cast  wheels  that  support 
the  drum,  and  their  supports.— 
ASA  A.  GOBLE, Huntington,  Ind. 

Owing  to  th©  scarcity  of  labor 
the  machine  is  practically  indis¬ 
pensable  in  making  farm  im¬ 
provements  with  concrete.— j. 
McGRARY,  Maesena,  N.  Y. 

I  am  more  than  busy  with  my 
Sheldon  Mixer.  1  have  more 
work  than  1  can  do.  I  get  $10  a 
day  whenl  work  out.— JESSE  L. 
WITTER,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

Last  spring  we  purchased  a  set 
of  castings  to  make  a  concrete 
mixer.  It  was  constructed  per 
the  nlana  furnished  and  itourel\ 
Iced  great.  —  D. 
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%oor  Iced 
BAKER, 


_ surely 

_  M.  BKU- 
eeport.  Ill. 

Georgs  Hanig  of  Ackley.  Ia.. 
writes  that  he  **put  through" 
106  yards  of  concrete  In  21  hours. 
That's  more  than  40  cubic  yards 
for  an  eight-hour  dsy. 


Make  your  own  concrete  mixer.  Costs 

so  little  you  can’t  afford  to  mix  by  shovel. 

With  our  iron  and  steel  parts  we  Bend  Free 
Flans  and  a  permit  for  building  your  own. 

Or,  wo  will  soli  you  a  built-up  machine,  at  a  very  low  CtiCft.  " 

You  Can  Make  Big  Money  at  Concreting 

If  you  buy  a  Sheldon  Mixer  for  your  own  use  you 

ca?  times  its  cost  in  a  season  by  renting  it  to  yoor 

neighbors..  Or,  if  you  want  to  go  out  with  it  on  contracts,  yotl 
•'tu?  ^  k  *°  a  day.  Sheldon  owners  are  doing  it 
•l*1!*  maD  wi5h  a  Sheldon  Ulxer  every 

^  profitable  side  line  for  spare  time. 

30  Days  Trial!  Write  for  Catalog! 

Onrepecial  30-Day  Trial  Privilege  absolutely  pro¬ 
tects  yon.  .  Write  for  detail..  Get  our  Free  Cat¬ 
alog  allowing  fall  lino  of  mixers  sold  direct 
iiaoni.  SSors'  strong  guarantee.  No  other- 
like  it.  Two  styles,  band  and  power.  Mixes  3 
£2ta  ^  m»mte.  On©  man  can  operate  ft. 
but  It  will  keep  2  to  6  men  busy.  Continuous 
chain  drive.  Tilting  discharge.  Easily  and 
quickly  moved.  All  parts  guaranteed.  Does 

rn0H  Vht??aJ  *°  G«t  the  catalog 

and  nil!  Information.  Write  today. 

SHELDON  MFC.  CO. 

775  Main  St. 
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F.O.B.  - - 

KfC.  2  H-P.  PULLS  2J 
Direct  from  Factory  to  You 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
2. 3. 4, 6,  8. 12.  16,  22  and  30  H-P. 

at  proportionately  Low  Prices.  Above  price 
for  2  H-P.  ig  for  engine .  complete  on  skids  ready 
to  use.  From  Pittsburgh  add  $5.  Quick  shipment. 
Write  or  wire  for  Big  New  Engine  Catalog  FREE. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

Oakland  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Empire  Bldg. PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Nehawka,  Neb. 


FREE !  Concrete  BookJ 

Get  our  new  176-page  Book  on  J 

Concreting.  A  real  text  book  writ- 
ten  by  an  expert!  Gets  right  down  | 

*•  Contains  detailed  in¬ 
structions,  tables  plans,  and  cross 
sections— 132  illustrations.  Inval- 
uable  to  any  man  In  planning  con- 
BkT,^cMo2l  VjCO*  postpaid, when  you 
buy  a  Sheldon.  To  others,  $1. 


BARN  CHART 

Telling  about  the  medical  treatment  of 
“Every  Living  Thing  on  the  Farm* 
mailed  free.  Humphreys’  Veterinarj 
Remedies,  156  William  St.,  New  York 


FARMER-AGENTS  WANTED 

to  represent  reputable  Molasses  concern  Must  b* 

familiar  with  use  of  stock  molasses.  Liberal  Com 
missions  to  responsible  parties.  Those  with  autot 
preferred  A ppiy  NATIONAL  MOLASSES’ 
COKP.,  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a 
farmer  which  is  not  unlike  others  coming 
at  this  season.  It  runs  about  as  follows . 

“I  have  always  been  a  Democrat.  Never 
voted  any  other  ticket  until  last  year.  _  I 
got  disgusted  with  the  present  Admime- 
tration  and  voted  the  Republican  ticket. 
Now  I  am  sorry  for  it,  because  I  have 
waited  more  than  two  months  and  find 
little  improvement  in  business.  I  rices 
are  still  low  and  times  are  hard. 

Now  this  man  evidently  believes  in 
miracles,  or  he  would  not  expect  that  our 
business  situation  could  be  completely 
changed  in  75  days.  The  new  Administra¬ 
tion  will  not  be  in  power  for  60  days  yet. 
How  can  our  friend  expect  it  to  bring 
‘good  times”  even  before  it  gets  control 
of  things?  Even  then  no  thoughtful  man 
will  expect  any  miracle  or  quick  change. 
No  one  promised  any  such  thing,  for 
everyone  knows  that  a  chronic  disease  ol 
either  the  human  body  or  the  nations 
business  cannot  be  cured  by  any  quick 
remedy.  Sometimes  the  disease  gets  too 
far  and  can  only  be  partly  helped  by  a 
great  operation.  That  was  the  case  ot 
France  just  before  the  French  Revolution. 
In  a  republic,  like  ours,  it  becomes  a  case 
of  “We  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves.  Ao 
party  nor  set  of  men  can  do  it  for  us 
except  as  we  make  them  do  it. 

This  man  is  like  too  many  of  us.  W  e  vote 
in  a  “change”  and  then  lack  the  patience 
to  wait  until  the  change  can  be  counted 

OTt-  ***** 

Very  likelv  the  following  incident  will 
illustrate  what  I  mean.  In  a  certain 
western  town  there  were  two  retired 
farmers.  They  were  a _  little  over  50 
years  old,  but  they  got  tired  of  farming, 
rented  their  farms  and  moved  to  town. 
They  had  no  business  to  quit  active  work, 
but  they  did  it,  came  to  town  and  rented 
little  houses  where  they  just  about  halt 
existed.  Their  wives  kept  busy  with 
housework,  and  there  were  church  and 
social  organizations  which  interested 
them.  Their  daughters  taught  school,  and 
thus  kept  body  and  mind  active.  1  he 
men  found  nothing  to  do.  The  girls  weie 
a  little  ambitious  for  social  favors,  and 
thev  objected  when  father  proposed  doing 
manual  labor.  These  retired  farmers  did 
not  have  capital  enough  to  go  into  busi¬ 
ness,  and  they  had  not  been  trained  for 
clerical  work.  So  they  had  nothing  to 
do  They  became  mere  loafers,  and  as 
you  know  such  characters  produce  ( noth¬ 
ing  in  this  world  except  a  grouch.  the 
rented  farm  had  to  support  two  families 
and.  as  usually  happens,  the  income  grew 
smaller  as  the  farm  lost  its  character  as 
a  home  and  became  only  a  piece  of  over¬ 
worked  land.  ***** 

4nd  as  these  men  became  more  and 
more  shabby  and  cynical  and  slouching, 
thev  lost  more  and  more  of  their  health. 
On' the  farm  they  worked  hard  and  were 
hearty  eaters.  Mother  was  a  good  cook, 
and  as  she  had  more  time  in  town  she  took 
great  pride  in  presenting  a  fine  table.  i  he 
result  was  that  father  ate  more  than  he 
did  on  the  farm,  while  about  all  the  exer¬ 
cise  he  took  was  to  walk  down  town  and 
sit  on  a  bench  with  his  cronies,  where 
thev  discussed  men  and  women  and  af¬ 
fairs  with  great  freedom.  If  you  think 
the  conditions  of  this  town  were  abnor¬ 
mal.  look  about  in  any  country  place  and 
see  if  you  can  find  any  such  characters  . 
There  was  a  section  of  this  town  called 
“Widowville.”  It  was  largely  Pf°Plocl  ”-v 
retired  farmers  and  their  families.  1  he 
women,  kept  busy  with  their  household 
duties,  took  exercise  enough  to  keep  m 
good  health.  The  men  kept  on  eating  as 
heartily  as  they  did  on  the  farm,  while 
they  took  little  or  no  exercise.  Thus  the 
women  lived  on,  while  the  men  bit  and 
chewed  themselves  to  death,  as  a  local 
paper  once  put  it.  Some  of  you  may 
think  I  am  a  little  disrespectful  and  hard 
in  saying  this,  but  I  know  it  to  lie  true, 
and  most  likely  you  can  find  just  such  char 
acters  in  your  country  town.  The  gieat 
majority  of  men  who  get  past  oO  years 
eat  too  much  and  eat  the  wrong  kind  ol 
food,  and  the  effect  of  this  overfeeding 
is  seen  in  their  mind,  their  body,  their 
family  life  and  their  influence  upon  other 
human  beings.  These  two  retired  farmers 
that  I  speak  of  both  followed  _  the  line 
of  least  resistance”  with  their 
which  runs  straight  into  the  mouth.  _  As 
a  result,  they  developed  rheumatism, 
‘colds.”  headache  and  a  disposition  about 
as  considerate  as  a  cross-cut  saw.  F  oi 
too  many  vitamines  may  undermine  vital¬ 
ity  if  you  do  not  work  them  off. 

***** 

Now  the  wives  of  these  men  loved  their 
husbands  and  did  not  wish  to  be  charter 
residents  of  “Widowville,”  so  they  per¬ 
suaded  their  good  men  to  “go  and  see  a 
doctor.”  There  were  two  doctors  m  town. 
One  was  an  old  resident  who  had  grown 
ip  with  the  country.  He  knew  every 
family  for  miles  around;  in  fact,  he  knew 
too  much  about  their  habits  and  failings. 
Ofttimes  his  comments  about,  their  private 
habits  were  even  more  bitter  than  his 
doses  of  medicine.  Possibly  you  could 
carry  his  equipment  of  science  in  a  thim¬ 
ble,  "but  it  would  require  a  barrel  to  con¬ 
tain  his  homely  sense.  The  other  doctor 
was  a  voung  man — just  come  to  town. 
He  boasted  of  the  wonderful  cures  he  had 
performed.  To  hear  him  tell  it  the  age 
of  miracles  had  come  again.  The  town 
lawyer  had  looked  up  his  record  else¬ 
where,  and  it  ran  back  to  strange  places, 
but  what  can  you  do  when  a  man  is  a 


good  ‘mixer,”  attends  church  regularly, 
sings  louder  than  anyone  else  and  is 
always  on  deck  at  “sociables”  and  fairs? 
And  did  it  not  happen  that  frequently, 
right  in  church  or  at  an  entertainment, 
some  one  would  come  and  whisper  to  the 
doctor,  and  off  he  would  rush  on  some 
“errand  of  mercy”  out  into  the  country? 
Most  of  these  trips  led  nowhere — per¬ 
haps  out  to  some  lonely  country  place 
and  back  again,  but  it  was  great  practice 
in  pretending  that  he  had  a  practice  !  It 
was  easier  for  Dr.  Quick  to  do  this,  be¬ 
cause  Dr.  Slow  was  not  a  “mixer”  except 
of  drugs  and  pills,  and  he  knew  just  how 
much  sincerity  there  lay  beneath  the  skin 
of  his  people. 

***** 

When  at  last  Farmer  Brown  decided  it 
was  time  to  “see  a  doctor”  Mrs.  Brown 
took  charge  of  him.  So  she  piloted  him 
to  Dr.  Quick,  the  celebrated  “specialist,” 
who  was  such  a  pblite  and  agreeable  man. 
And  Mrs.  Brown  had  a  daughter  who  had 
grown  tired  of  teaching.  As  Dr.  Quick 
had  no  wife — at  least  in  sight — who 
knows?  And  Dr.  Quick  bowed  and 
smiled  his  appraising  smile.  He  thumped 
Farmer  Brown  on  the  chest,  listened 
gravely  at  his  heart,  looked  at  his  tongue 
and  took  down  one  of  his  great  books  and 
read  a  page  or  two,  and  then  delivered 
his  verdict :  . 

“Yon  have  a  combination  of  cardialgia 
and  cardiac  hypertrophy.  You  have  come 
to  me  just  in  time.  I  have  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  these  diseases  and  have  in¬ 
vented  a  secret  remedy  for  them.  It  con¬ 
tains  rare  drugs,  which  are  very  costly. 
I  can  let  you  have  a  bottle  at  half  price 
because  I  want  to  study  your  case,  but 
you  must  solemnly  promise  not  to  let 
even  a  spoonful  get  into  the  hands  of  any 
other  doctor.  It  will  cost  you^  $10  a  bot¬ 
tle  and  make  you  a  new  man.”  _ 

It  went  hard,  but  Brown  paid  it.  He 
took  one  big  dose  that  night,  and  felt  so 
good  that  he  went  to  a  temperance  meet¬ 
ing  with  his  wife  and  made  a  good  speech. 
The  doctor  persuaded  him  to  buy  10  bot¬ 
tles  ahead,  so  as  to  be  stocked  up.  Then 


one  day  Dr.  Quick  happened  to  see  a 
quiet  man  getting  off  the  train.  If  was 
a  secret  service  man.  They  found  Dr. 
Quick’s  horse  tied  in  a  shed  at  a  railroad 
station  10  miles  away  where  the  doctor 
ha,!  boarded  a  train.  Farmer  Brow’n  was 
left  with  10  bottles  of  strong  brandy  col¬ 
ored  with  prune  juice  and  flavored  with 
calomel  and  sulphur. 

***** 

Happily  Farmer  Green  wTas  blessed 
with  a  wife  of  sterner  stuff.  She  was  a 
relative  of  Dr.  Slow,  and  she  dragged  her 
unwilling  husband  before  that  medical 
despot.  The  doctor  did  not  need  to  punch 
and  knead  him,  or  even  look  _  at  his 
tongue.  He  just  sat  back  in  his  chair 
and  chuckled  : 

“Henry,  I  don’t  know  the  Latin  for 
your  disease,  but  in  plain  English  it  is 
packed-belly  and  stuffed  paunch.  You  eat 
mince  pie  three  times  a  day.  buckwheat 
cakes  and  sausages,  fried  meat  and  pota¬ 
toes,  doughnuts  and  all  the  rest,  when 
your  teeth  are  gone  and  you  don’t  exer¬ 
cise  enough  to  sweat  a  hair.  You  pack 
yourself  in  woolen  cloth  like  a  mummy 
and  think  of  nothing  but  your  troubles. 
I  can  give  you  a  dose  of  calomel,  but  if 
you  want  to  get  well  you  have  got  to  do 
it  yourself.  Pull  off  those  thick  under¬ 
clothes.  Get  out  and  saw  wood.  You  and 
your  kind  have  been  talking  about  the 
widows  of  this  town — worthy  women,  all 
of  them.  Now  go  out  and  gain  back  your 
health  by  making  reparation  by  sawing 
their  wood  and  spading  their  gardens. 
And,  Mary,  don’t  you  let  this  man  have 
any  more  mince  pie  for  breakfast.  Take 
an'  ax  and  smash  in  that  barrel  of  hard 
cider.  Make  him  eat  cereals  and  fruit 
and  milk  and  eggs.  Give  that  sausage  to 
your  poor  neighbors,  and  make  this  man 
of  yours  work  off  his  rheumatism.  Six 
months  more  and  he  couldn’t  do  it.  If 
you  don’t  want  to  be  mayor  of  Widow¬ 
ville  make  this  man  eat  less  and  work 
more.  My  charge  is  $2,  and  Henry  must 
pay  it  in  splitting  wood  out  in  my  shed. 
Come,  Henry,  I’ll  show  you  where  the 
ax  is!” 


February  5,  1921 

And  Henry  went.  His  wife  held  hinS 
up  to  it,  and  he  got  back  his  health. 
Next  year  the  tenant  quit,  and  Henry 
came  home  one  night  and  said : 

“Mary,  let’s  go  back  to  the  farm  and 
try  it  again.  I  feel  good.  I’ll  bet  we 
can  be  happy  out  there.” 

And  they  went — while  “sacred  to  the 
memory”  is  what  is  printed  over  Brown. 
***** 

Now  perhaps  the  farmer  who  wrote  me 
that  letter  heard  some  campaign  orator 
who  promised  about  what  Dr.  Quick  did. 
He  cannot  make  good  on  it.  The  political 
disease  which  afflicts  this  country  cannot 
be  talked  away.  It  has  been  coming  on 
for  years,  and  it  will  take  years  more  to 
remove  it.  We  need  patience  rather  than 
politics.  The  advice  of  Dr.  Slow  is  worth 
far  more  than  the  quack  remedies  of  Dr. 
Quick.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  are  farmers.  Two- 
thirds  are  consumers.  When  you  come 
to  think  of  it  that  is  not  so  bad,  as  it 
gives  us  less  competition  than  would  be 
found  if  there  were  more  farmers.  We 
shall,  in  time,  make  a  readjustment  of 
farms  and  farm  labor,  and  worl  out  of 
the  depression  through  which  we  are  now 
going.  We  have  got  to  learn  to  make 
our  demands  so  fair  and  just  and  so 
nearly  right,  that  the  town  and  city  peo¬ 
ple  must  recognize  them.  When  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  .  offers  15.000,000 
bushels  of  corn  for  starving  Europe  it 
does  far  more  for  agriculture  than  if  it 
sold  that  corn  at  an  advanced  price.  When 
the  Dairymen’s  League  voluntarily  re¬ 
duces  the  price  of  milk  it  lays  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  an  understanding  with  the  con¬ 
sumers  which  will  be  of  wonderful  value. 
We  have  all  got  to  be  big  and  broad  in 
our  views  of  public  service,  and  “we  have 
got  to  do  it  ourselves .”  That  means  be¬ 
gin  right  at  home.  The  strength  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  lies  not  in  the  entire  sheet, 
but  in  each  tiny  square  where  the  strands 
meet.  You  and  I  are  the  squares.  Un¬ 
less  we  can  get  together  with  our  families 
and  friends  how  can  the  cloth  have  any 
strength?  Let’s  all  quit  thinking  disaster 
and  begin  to  think  hope.  H.  w.  C. 
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Let  Us  Carry  Your  Risk 

THAT  will  1921  bring  forth  ?  Bumper  yields  or  crop  failure  ?  Profit  or  loss? 

No  one  knows.  But  here’s  a  word  of  encouragement  from  a  great  insti* 

.  .  tution  with  total  assets  of  more  than  $62,000,000. 

The  Home  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  will  guarantee  you  against  loss  of 
your  investment  in  your  1921  crops  should  your  yield,  in  consequence  of  insects, 
disease,  drought,  excessive  moisture,  flood,  frost  or  winter  kill,  fall  below  the 
actual  costs  of  growing  and  harvesting. 

These  causes  which  are  beyond  your  control  may  ruin  the  entire  crop  after 
you  have  invested  in  plowing,  fitting,  fertilizing  and  seeding.  But  you  can  pro¬ 
tect  yourself  against  such  loss  through  a  Crop  Investment  Policy  in  the  Home 
Insurance  Company,  New  York. 

This  Company,  established  in  1853,  has  protected  farmers  from  loss  through  fire, 
lightning,  windstorms  and  hail.  It  has  paid  policy  holders  more  than  $200,000,000. 

Its  record  of  fair  dealing  for  nearly  seventy  years  assures  you  of  prompt  and 
satisfactory  adjustment. 

The  rates  upon  this  Crop  Investment  Policy  are  based  upon  your  crop  yields 
and  failures  over  a  series  of  years.  They  are  fair  and  reasonable.  Safeguard,  your 
labor;  protect  your  investment;  save  worry;  eliminate  risk  of  failure.  Investigate! 

Write  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

THE  HOME  Company  NEW  YORK 

Farm  Department,  Crop  Investment  Division  F 

HOME  INSURANCE  BUILDING  312  UNIVERSITY  BLOCK 

137  South  La  Salle  Street  Syracuse,  New  York 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Fall  Canker  Worm 

While  looking  for  brown-tail  egg  clus¬ 
ters  I  found  the  enclosed  insects  and  egg 
clusters.  Not  having  seen  any  like  these 
before.  I  am  sending  to  ask  what  they 
are  and  if  they  injure  the  fruit  trees. 
They  are  on  most  fruit  trees  and  fence 
posts  ;  the  eggs  were  all  on  the  posts. 

Leominster.  Mass.  j.  o. 

In  the  book  of  Joel.  Chapter  I.  verse 
4.  it  is  said  “That  which  the  palmerworm 
hath  left  hath  the  locust  eaten:  and  that 
which  the  locust  hath  left  the  canker- 
worm  eaten. ■’  Thus  we  have  evidence  that 
cankerworms  are  among  the  very  early  ^ 
recognized  insect  pests  of  man.  and  that 
they  have  been  of  old  very  serious  pests. 
Whether  the  cankerworms  referred  to  in 
the  Bible  were  of  the  same  general  type 
as  the  insects  we  call  cankerworms  to¬ 
day  we  are  not  sure,  for  the  term  “canker- 
worm’’  used  in  the  first  authorized  Eng 
lish  version  of  the  Bible  was  applied  to 
several  different  insects.  At  any  rate  we 
have  in  this  country  two  species  of  canker- 
worms,  the  Fall  cankerworm.  and  the  l 
Spring  cankerworm,  that  have  been  seri¬ 
ous  pests  in  our  orchards  for  200  years. 
The  specimens  enclosed  in  the  foregoing 
letter  were  those  of  the  former  species. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  female  moths  j 
of  both  species  are  wingless,  and  there-  i 
fore  cannot  fly.  hence  they  must  depend 
wholly  upon  their  weak  legs  for  their 
means  of  locomotion.  Yet  these  tenacious 
insects  have  spread  over  practically  the 
whole  United  States,  for  they  are  found 
from  Massachusetts  to  Kansas,  and  even 
occur  in  California  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  majority  of  the  gray,  wingless, 
female  moths  of  the  Fall  cankerworm 
come  out  of  the  ground  in  November  and 
sometimes  in  December  if  the  weather 
is  moderate.  They  laboriously  climb  up 
the  trunks  of  trees  and  sometimes  other 
upright  objects,  as  indicated  in  the  letter, 
where  they  lay  their  dark  grayish  eggs 
in  masses  of  from  50  to  400  or  more.  Here 
the  eggs  remain  unhatched  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  April  or  May.  The  caterpillars 
that  hatch  from  the  eggs  in  Spring  are 
ravenous  eaters,  and  they  may  completely 
defoliate  shade,  forest,  and  orchard  trees 
over  considerable  areas  if  they  happen  to 
occur  in  large  numbers,  as  they  are  apt  to 
do.  The  caterpillars  are  known  as  loop-  j 
ing.  or  measuring  worms,  because  of  their 
peculiar  looping  gait  when  moving  about 
on  the  twigs  and  branches.  They  also 
have  the  habit  of  spinning  out  a  silken 
thread  and  dropping  downward  through 
the  air,  especially  when  disturbed.  When 
the  cankerworms  have  become  full-grown, 
usually  during  early  .Tune,  each  one  will  I 
spin  out  a  thread  and  drop  down  to  the 
ground,  enter  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
from  one  to  four  inches,  and  spin  a  tough 
silken  cocoon  ;  in  which  it  will  remain 
through  the  Summer  until  the  following 
November,  or  sometimes  until  the  next 
Spring.  As  we  said  earlier,  most  of  the 
moths  appear  in  the  Fall  but  sometimes 
a  few  will  not  emerge  from  the  ground 
until  the  following  Spring.  Flying  about 
among  the  trees  where  the  wingless  female 
moths  occur  will  bo  seen  many  handsome, 
brownish-gray  moths.  These  are  the  male 
moths. 

Thorough  cultivation  of  infested  or¬ 
chards  during  late  June  will  destroy  many 
of  the  insects  while  they  are  resting  in 
their  silken  cocoons  in  the  soil. 

Bands  of  tanglefoot  put  around  the 
trees  in  October  will  catch  many  of  the 
wingless  female  moths  as  they  climb  up 
the  trees  to  deposit  their  eggs.  It  is 
best  to  spread  the  tanglefoot  on  a  strip 
of  tarred  paper  tied  around  the  tree,  and 
with  the  crevices  beneath  stopped  with 
cotton  to  prevent  the  moths  working  up 
behind  it.  The  most  effective  method  of 
controlling  cankerworms.  however,  is  to 
spray  infested  trees  as  soon  as  the  young 
•aterpillars  are  seen  with  arsenate  of 
lead,  5  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of  water. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


A  Contaminated  Well 

A  Kansas  man  says  he  has  a  good  well 
and  n  cesspool.  Finally  the  entire  family 
became  sick.  After  an  investigation  the 
doctor  told  them  to  fill  up  the  cesspool. 
They  did  that,  and  the  report  is  that  the 
well  went  dry ;  in  other  words,  that 
family  had  been  taking  its  supply  of 
drinking  water  out  of  the  cesspool.  There 
are  others.  Water  may  be  pure  and 
sparkling  and  yet  comp.'etely  filled  with 
disease  germs. 


Above :  Cover  removed  from  i 
housing  to  show  Case  Tractor 
Bull  Gear  and  Pinion . 

Below:  Special  Imachinss  ac¬ 
curate  It/  cut  Case  Bull  dear 
Teeth. 
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Why  Case  Tractor  Bull  Gears 
Resist  Wear  and  Breakage 

CASE  Tractor  Bull  Gears  are  made  from  high 
carbon  steel  billets,  forged  into  one-piece, 
weldless  rings.  The  method  of  manufac¬ 
ture —  Case  patented  —  is  such  that  only  steel 
absolutely  free  from  flaws  and  defects  can  with¬ 
stand,  successfully,  this  process.  If  there  is  going 
‘to  be  any  breakage,  it  occurs  in  the  factory,  be¬ 
fore  the  gear  is  completed  — not  after  it  is  on  the 
tractor  and  the  machine  working  in  the  field. 

Hydraulic  forging,  annealing,  heat  treating, 
tempering  in  an  oil  bath,  machining  and  cutting 
teeth  to  the  accuracy  of  less  than  the  thickness 
of  a  human  hair  —  each  of  these  important  steps 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing  Case  Tractor 
Bull  Gears  contributes  materially  to  the  true- 
running  qualities,  smooth  operation,  and  long 
life  of  Case  Kerosene  Tractors. 

The  wear-resisting  hardness,  breakage-defying 
toughness,  and  permanently  perfect  mesh  of 
Case  Bull  Gears,  are  features  characteristic  of 
Case  manufacturing  thoroughness  in  all  details. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Dept.  B  27  Racine,  Wisconsin 
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The  J. I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 
extends  to  till  farmers  an  invitation  to  at¬ 
tend  the ;  Sixth  National  Tractor  Show  and 
Educational  Exposition  at  Columbus ,  Ohio . 
Feb.  7th  to  12th.  Address  Tractor  Show 
Manager,  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  write  to  us 
for  registration  card  that  will  entitle  you 
to  free  admission. 

See  Caso  exhibits  in  Coliseum  Buildinz 
Space  3,  U  ana  5. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
small  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  15  Easton, 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  saTes  mnneJ  a„a 
backache.  Send  for  KKFK  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low 
price  arid  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  Hi. 


LATEST  OUT 


■Log  and  Tree  Saw 

]\TOW  vou'ean  get  the  latest  WITTE  Arm 
Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed  ■ 


Swing, _ _ _ 

Log  Saw  for  sawing  up  logs  any  size. 
Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow— goes  any¬ 
where— saws  up-hill,  down-hill  or  on  level 
Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper 
ated  by  a  high  power,  frost-proof 

WITTE  4  -Cycle  Engine 

Costs  only  25  to 50  cents  a  day  to  oper* 
ate .  Double  the  power  needed  for  saw* 
ingr  lops  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
rip.  Can  be  used  for  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  Saw 

At  low  cost  additional  yon  can 
now  get  the  new  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  down 
trees  any  size. 

Send  for  Log  and  Tree  f  . 

Saw  Catalog.  — /t— 


Quick 
Change 
Front 
Log  to 
Tree 
Saw 


For  this  Complete  Log  Saw 

F.  O.  B.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
From.  Pittsburyh,Pa.,  add$6.80 

Don’t  buy  any  Log  Saw,  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 
the  market.  Cuts  much  faster  than  for¬ 
mer  rigs.  On  tests  we  cut  2-ft.  log  in  90 
seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts ’em  close  to  the 
ground.  Goes  anywhere.  We  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete  description  ~c 
wonderful  outfit  EREE.  - - 


- , -  of  this 

BRANCH  BUZZ  SAW  $23.50 


WITTE  Engine  Works 

J895  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
^1895  Empire  Bldg.,  Pitsburgh.  Pa. 


MAY  PRESSES 


[Durable,  easy  to 
rbperatd,  great  ca¬ 
pacities.  Many  sizes 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
_  power.  WRITE  postal 

for  catalog,  price  TODAY  on  “ELU 
* — King  of  Balers.'* 

COLLINS  PLOW  COi 

2044  Hampshire  St  ..Quincyi  I1U 


Keep  Your  Garden 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of. 
them.  It  saves  the  moisture— Makes 
your  vegetables  GROW. 

RARKFR  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
imn.nE.ii  3  Garden  Xools  in  t 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust 
into  a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch 
—all  in  one  operation.  Eight  reel  blades  re¬ 
volve  against  a  stationary  underground 
knife— like  a  lawn  mower.  “Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used.’’  Cuts  runners.  Aerates 
the  soil.  Works  right  up  to  plants. 
Has  leaf  guards,  also  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation  A  boy  can  run  it— do  more 
and  better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  5  sizes.  Inexpensive. 

Write  TODAY  for  free  illus- 
.-trafed  book  and  special 
Factory- to- User  offer 

BARKER  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  16 

David  City.  Neb. 
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advertising  rates.  $1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
dvertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

vVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon 
able  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
-eliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
o  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
-uch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
o  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest. 
,-csponsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
dices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
rnnsactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
.<01100  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
'.he  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


My  father.  .las.  S.  Whitaker,  died  during  the  year, 
and  I  wish  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  eoine  in  my  name  now.  In 
looking  over  his  papers  we  found  a  copy  of  Moore’s 
Rural  New-Yorker  dated  June  24,  1851,  when  his 
father.  S.  B.  Whitaker,  took  it.  It  has  been  coming  to 
the  family  ever  since.  Stephen  b.  whitaker. 

New  York. 

AND  we  hope  it  may  continue  to  go  to  the  family 
70  years  more.  We  would  all  like  to  be  here  to 
see  what  the  future  years  will  bring. 

* 

HALF  a  dozen  bills  relating  to  ‘’daylight  saving” 
have  been  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  farmers  favor  complete  repeal  of  the 
present  State  law.  The  city  representatives  favor  a 
bill  making  five  months  of  daylight  saving  each  year. 
These  city  men  are  well  organized  and  have  plenty 
of  money  for  their  campaign.  They  are  determined 
to  save  “daylight  saving”  if  they  possibly  can.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  least  95  per  cent  of  country  peo¬ 
ple  are  opposed.  There  has  been  no  change  of  senti¬ 
ment  on  their  part,  and  every  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  who  represents  a  rural  county  fully  -under¬ 
stands  what  is  expected  of  him.  The  present  admin¬ 
istration  has  pledged  itself  to  repeal  the  law.  Even 
with  all  this  we  advise  our  people  to  take  nothing 
for  granted.  The  opposition  is  strong  and  will  try 
to  make  some  sort  of  political  deal  or  trade  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  city  people.  In  order  to  hold  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  line  we  must  keep  right  after  them 
without  any  let-up  until  the  repeal  hill  is  passed. 

rllE  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  offered  to  do¬ 
nate  15.000.tXK)  bushels  of  corn  to  feed  the  starv¬ 
ing  people  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  idea  was  started 
at  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  meeting  at 
Chicago.  President  J.  R.  Howard  said  that  one-third 
of  the  population  would  furnish  the  corn  and  expect 
the  other  two-thirds  to  pay  transportation : 

Immediately  there  arose  from  the  audience  a  young 
larmer  from  Stronghurst.  Ill.,  Robert  N.  Clark.  “God 
has  been  good  to  us.”  he  said.  “Let  us  market  our  sur¬ 
plus  in  relief,  and  take  our  pay  in  goodwill.”  A  few 
minutes  later  70.500  bu.  of  corn  bad  been  pledged  by  27 
Illinois  counties,  and  sections  which  do  not  produce  a 
surplus  of  corn  had  signified  their  willingness  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  cause  by  the  donation  of  those  products  which 
he.v  do  have  in  abundance. 

It  was  a  tine  thing  to  do,  and  shows  the  spirit  of 
rhe  American  farmers  willing  to  “ take  our  pay  in 
goodwill”  We  can  all  remember  how,  during  the 
milk  strike,  the  Dairymen's  League  offered  to  supply 
free  milk  to  the  hospitals  and  children’s  homes.  The 
farmers  are  now  offering  to  reduce  the  price  of  milk, 
vhile  the  distributors  hold  up  their  prices.  This 
broad  and  liberal  policy  is  not  only  the  finest  but  the 
wisest  plan  that  farmers  can  follow.  We  have  got 
o  show  the  world  that  our  proposition  is  so  fair  and- 
just  and  reasonable  that  every  honest  man  will  agree 
to  let  us  have  our  fair  share.  The  Farm  Bureau  and 
every  other  organization  can  fight  with  double  power 
for  farmers’  rights  when  they  feel  that  they  have 
moved  above  every  small,  narrow  and  petty  position. 
And  we  cannot  get  above  any  such  position  except 
hrough  a  broad  charity  and  honest  sacrifice. 

* 

TWO  years  ago  a  few  faithful  men  met  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  State  Federation  of  Wool  Growers. 
They  could  not  then  realize  what  would  come  from 
this.  Last  week  the  annual  meeting  of  this  federa 
tion  was  held  in  Syracuse.  There  are  now  35  county 
associations  federated  into  one  State  society.  The 
one  great  object  is  to  build  up  a  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Despite  the  present  wool  marketing  situation  these 
delegates  present  voted  unanimously  to  hold  the  wool  and 
prepare  to  pile  the  next  clip  in  the  same  warehouse. 
They  now  have  425.000  lbs.  in  Syracuse,  one-third  of 
which  has  been  graded.  It  bulks  large.  Our  wool 
grader  has  had  23  years’  experience,  and  knows  wool 
and  wool  market  conditions.  They  will  employ  a  State 
secretary  to  look  after  the  many  details.  The  officers 


for  the  coming  year  are  E.  L.  Moody,  Rushville,  On¬ 
tario  County,  president ;  A.  W.  Densmore.  Albion,  vice- 
president;  W.  A.  Mather.  Adams.  Jefferson  County, 
treasurer;  A.  W.  North.  Delaware  County,  and  H.  L. 
Mills,  Cayuga  County,  directors. 

That  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  way  our  farm¬ 
ers  are  “bunching”  or  getting  together.  The  speed 
with  which  they  are  doing  it  is  bewildering.  It  took 
years  to  work  up  to  the  point  of  combining,  but  when 
that  point  was  reached  the  rest  followed  naturally. 

* 

ARCH  20  of  this  year  will  mark  the  tenth 
birthday  of  county  agent  work  in  this  country. 
The  start  was  made  in  Broome  Co..  N.  Y.,  in  1911.  It 
is  proposed  to  hold  at  Binghamton  a  big  jubilee  cele¬ 
bration  which  will  mark  the  date  on  the  face  of  his¬ 
tory.  From  this  small  beginning  10  years  ago  the 
county  bureau  system  has  spread  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  is  now  the  livest  business  force  in  all  agri¬ 
culture.  New  York  originated  the  system  and  it  is 
now  a  good  thing  for  her  to  make  much  of  it. 

* 

Musical  concerts  by  wireless  telephone  are  among  the 
new  experiments  tried  by  the  wireless  station  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  They  are  given  from  7  to  8 
every  Friday  night,  and  persons  within  a  probable  ra¬ 
dius  of -about  200  miles  may  “listen  in”  at  that  time  if 
they  have  the  inexpensive  receiving  sets  that  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

These  concerts  will  he  given  with  the  same  equipment 
used  in  the  sending  of  the  daily  weather  reports  from 
the  university.  Yietrola  music  and  music  by  various 
instruments  will  be  played.  It  is  expected  that  the 
music  may  be  clearly  heard  at  long  distances. 

HAT  announcement  is  made  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  way  by  the  Wisconsin  University.  Those 
of  us  who  date  back  far  beyond  the  telephone  and  the 
electric  light  can  realize  something  of  what  this  is 
to  mean  for  the  future  of  farming.  Think  of  it!  a 
farm  family  (out  of  sight,  it  may  be.  of  neighbors) 
mtay  listen  to  concert  music  given  200  miles  away ! 
What  would  grandfather  have  said  to  that?  Those 
of  us  who  were  farm  boys  50  years  ago  well  under¬ 
stand  how  farm  life  would  have  developed  differ¬ 
ently  could  we  have  had  such  things  then.  And  the 
future  is  to  bring  even  greater  wonders.  We  think 
science  will  adapt  the  great  discoveries  and  carry 
them  out  to  the  farm.  This  will  serve  to  check  the 
flow  to  the  city  and  even  bring  hack  many  who  have 
already  gone.  For  country  life,  with  the  best  of  city 
privileges,  will  always  be  the  life  to  be  desired. 

* 

E  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  our 
people  are  so  interested  in  that  journey  with 
an  ox-team  which  Mr.  Berrang  and  his  wife  are  tak¬ 
ing  across  the  continent.  The  average  man  these 
days  thinks  he  knows  all  about  a  car.  but  has  little 
knowledge  of  oxen.  Perhaps,  however,  some  of  our 
readers  can  help  Mr.  Berrang  in  this  trouble : 

I  have  found  by  being  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  when  a  problem  is  presented  to  the  readers  some¬ 
one,  somewhere,  has  a  method  of  solving  it.  My  prob¬ 
lem  at  this  moment  is  to  keep  the  oxen  on  their  feet. 
The  roads  now  are  built  principally  for  automobiles;  the 
smoother  and  harder  they  are  the  better  for  the  “shoes” 
of  the  machines.  Not  so  with  the  oxen.  Could  some 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggest  a  shoe  or  hoot  that 
could  be  used  on  the  oxen’s  feet  to  prevent  slipping? 
Blacksmith  shops  for  shoeing  oxen  are  becoming  extinct, 
so* we  must  devise  new  methods  to  meet  present  condi¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  someone  can  suggest  a  plan  of  rubber 
pad  boot  like  the  horse  uses  now.  J.  c.  berrang. 

Our  folks  have  never  failed  us  yet.  The  ox  and 
the  ear  are  certainly  coming  together  on  many  farms. 
While  the  cars  have  captured  the  roads,  the  ox- 
should  be  permitted  to  have  a  footing  there,  too. 
Can  you  help  him  get  it? 

* 

IGH-PRICED  war  labor  forced  many  farmers  to 
figure  out  new  methods  of  doing  work.  The 
use  of  the  disk  or  cutaway  harrow  in  place  of  the 
plow  is  one  of  them.  Tn  many  orchards  little  if  any 
plowing  is  done.  A  disk  harrow,  well  weighted  down, 
behind  a  tractor  or  team,  rips  or  chops  up  the  ground. 
While  it  does  not  cut  as  deep  as  the  plow,  it  covers 
far  more  ground,  gives  good  cultivation  and  saves 
labor.  Another  way  in  which  the  disk  helps  is  in 
chopping  up  the  cover  crop.  Formerly  the  usual 
plan  was  to  hitch  a  chain  on  the  plow  and  turn  the 
cover  crop  under.  There  has  been  some  trouble  from 
this,  as  the  soil  was  left  too  open  and  the  cover  crop 
did  not  decay  rapidly  enough.  Now  the  practice  is  to 
run  over  the  cover  crop  with  the  disk  before  plow¬ 
ing.  This  chops  up  the  soil  and  crop  and  packs  it 
down  so  that  when  the  land  is  plowed  the  whole 
thing  goes  under,  out  of  sight,  and  leaves  the  soil  in 
much  better  shape. 

* 

IVE  STOCK  commission  companies  in  Chicago 
holding  Federal  licenses  were  in  the  habit  of 
charging  shippers  of  live  stock  for  feed  which  was 
purchased  for,  but  not  consumed  by  their  stock.  This 
feed  was  later  sold  to  other  stockmen,  so  that  it  was 
bought  and  paid  for  by  more  than  one  shipper.  -Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Meredith  stopped  this  prac¬ 


tice.  and  ordered  the  money  accumulated,  from  this 
practice  distributed  among  the  shippers.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  revoke  the  license  of  such  dealers  if  the 
practice  was  not  given  up.  These  commission  men 
brought  suit  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  from  revoking 
their  license,  but  the  courts  have  decided  in  his 
favor.  He  was  within  his  authority. 

* 

CERTAINLY !  We  feel  disposed  to  let  the  oleo 
farmers  state  their  reasons  for  eating  that 
product,  if  they  care  to  do  so.  Mr.  Coon  comes  out 
openly  on  page  202  and  tells  why  he  sells  butter  and 
buys  oleo.  We  are  not  greatly  impressed  by  his  argu¬ 
ment  that  if  all  farmers  used  butter  some  of  the  city 
people  would  go  without  it.  Why  should  not  a  farm¬ 
er  sit  at  the  “first  table”?  In  every  other  industry 
that  we  ever  heard  of  an  increased  demand  is  met 
by  larger  production.  As  it  is  now.  many  farmers 
are  unable  to  sell  milk  at  a  living  price  because  the 
increased  use  of  oleo  has  decreased  the  demand  for 
butter.  Mr.  Coon  may  help  his  own  trade  by  selling 
all  the  butter  he  can  and  substituting  oleo  for  his 
own  use,  but  by  doing  so  he.  up  to  the  limit  of  his 
trade,  injures  other  dairymen  who  need  new  mar¬ 
kets  for  their  milk.  We  think  it  better  to  permit 
these  oleo  men  to  have  their  full  say.  When  we 
learn  why  they  do  it.  we  can  be  better  prepared  to 
act.  Thus  far  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  them 
have  produced  any  uplifting  or  patriotic  argument 
Someone  asks  how  much  oleo  is  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  the  following  statement,  from  the 
Treasury  Department : 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1920,  there 
were  15,023.740  lbs.  of  colored  and  375.055.700  lbs.  of 
uncolored  oleomargarine  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Of  this  amount  5,009,407  lbs.  of  colored  and  4.725.978 
lbs.  of  uncolored  oleomargarine  were  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  The  remainder  was  sold  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  remaining 
in  the  factories  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

According  to  the  records  of  this  bureau  no  manufac¬ 
tured  oleomargarine  was  imported  during  the  fiscal  year 

A.  c.  nOLDEN. 

Acting  Deputy  Commissioner. 

* 

E  all  know  the  popular  saying  regarding  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  world’s  supply  of 
“suckers”  is  renewed.  The  fakers,  too,  are  not  in 
any  danger  from  race  suicide.  The  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  tells  of  frauds  Avho  are  wandering  about,  promot¬ 
ing  mining  schemes: 

Such  a  man  who  was  recently  operating  in  Colorado 
represented  himself  as  one  of  “the  80  registered  geol¬ 
ogists  in  the  government  service,”  but  one  of  his  intended 
victims  found,  on  telegraphing  to  the  Geological  Survey 
at  Washington,  that  he  was  not  among  its  employees 
and  that  his  name  was  not  on  the  membership  lists  of 
either  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the 
Geological  Society  of  America,  the  Association  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Geologists,  or  any  other  well-known  geological  so¬ 
ciety. 

One  of  the  most  popular  frauds  now  is  to  tell  a 
farmer  that  there  are  valuable  minerals  or  oils  on 
his  farm !  You  would  think  this  fraud  would  have 
died  of  old  age  long  ago,  hut  it  is  even  more  vigorous 
than  ever.  Who  but  a  child  could  possibly  give  up 
for  it  now? 

* 

EYERAL  times  during  the  past  few  months  we 
have  referred  to  the  ocean  of  “soft  drinks”  con¬ 
sumed  each  year  by  the  American  people.  We  be¬ 
lieve'  that  the  nation  would  be  far  better  off  if  in¬ 
stead  of  this  soft  stuff  the  people  would  drink  milk 
and  pure  fruit  juices.  It  is  true  that  we  refer  to 
the  average  soft  drink  as  plain  water,  sweetened  and 
colored,  flavored  by  chemicals  and  blown  up  with 
gas.  Now  we  learn  that  the  soda  water  people  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  and  that  some  professor  is  proving  that 
the  soft  drink  has  “feeding  value.”  We  do  not  dis¬ 
pute  it.  but  we  challenge  any  professor  or  any  doctor 
to  show  that  America  would  not  be  better  off  if  our 
people  cut  the  soft  stuff  and  substituted  milk  and 
fruit  juice.  We  take  it  that  the  suggestion  is  taking 
hold. 


Brevities 

Lettuce  is  a  great  storage  for  vitamines.  The  crop 
cannot  mature  without  sunshine. 

No,  we  do  not  advise  readers  to  dig  up  old  blackberry 
vines  in  an  abandoned  field  to  start  a  new  bed. 

Ox  the  island  of  Manhattan  there  are  still  five  farms 
left.  In  1910  there  were  S5,  and  in  1900,  184. 

Say'  nothing  but  saw  wood.  That  advice  is  always 
good.  But  to  make  it  work  you  must  saw  something 
besides  dust. 

Now  they  are  holding  "Winter  picnics” — which  means 
a  co-operative  gathering  to  fill  the  ice  house  with  hot 
stove  accompaniment  for  dinner. 

“Pulverized  poultry  manure”  is  offered  at  $56  per 
ton  !  Of  course  that,  is  too  much.  At  any  such  rate  the 
manure  from  one  hen  would  be  worth  more  than  the 
hen ! 

One  of  our  readers  sends  apples  by  parcel  post,  and 
prints  the  fact  on  his  labels.  He  finds  this  a  direct  invi¬ 
tation  to  someone  along  the  way  to  steal  the  apples  out 
of  the  packages.  Better  advertise  elsewhere. 
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Opportunity  for  the  State  Administration 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  FARM.— Governor  Miller 
vill  find  some  suggestion  of  farm  sentiment  in  the 
agricultural  record  of  the  State  in  recent  years.  In 
91 S  it  defeated  Governor  Whitman’s  third-term  as- 
oirations  and  his  White  House  ambitions.  It  elected 
\lfred  E.  Smith  Governor  of  the  State.  Again,  last 
ear.  the  agricultural  record  defeated  Mr.  Smith  and 
fleeted  Governor  Miller  himself.  In  his  L91(i  cam- 
align  Mr.  Whitman  made  pledges  to  agriculture  that 
ip  promptly  repudiated  after  election:  and  in  order 
o  rebuke  his  brazen  contempt  of  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  many  farmers  consented  lo  the  election  of  a 
ramman.v  Governor,  either  by  staying  home  on  elec- 
don  day  or  by  voting  for  him.  Other  causes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Smith’s  vote  that  year,  but  without  the 
deflection  of  the  farm  vote  from  Governor  Whitman 
be  could  not  have  been  elected.  In  his  first  canvass 
Mr.  Smith  capitalized  the  farm  sentiment  against 
Whitman,  and  promised  changes  which  he.  too.  re¬ 
pudiated  after  election.  Instead  of  making  the 
changes  he  promised  in  the  Farms  and  Markets  De¬ 
lta  rtment,  he  traded  his  interest  in  that  department 
for  the  city  public  service  department,  which  car¬ 
ried  considerable  patronage  for  his  organization. 
The  second  year  he  attempted  to  redeem  his  pre¬ 
election  pledges  to  some  extent,  but  by  that  time  the 
farmers  had  lost  confidence  in  his  purposes  and  paid 
•10  attention  to  his  suggestions  of  belated  reform. 
Cf  he  had  proposed  an  honest  reorganization  prompt¬ 
ly  at  the  beginning  of  his  term,  as  he  had  prom¬ 
ised.  nothing  could  have  stopped  it,  and  if  he  had 
maintained  a  consistently  friendly  attitude  to  agri¬ 
culture  during  his  term  he  would  have  held  the 
farmers  who  first  voted  for  him,  and  he  would  have 
oeen  re-elected.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent.  watchful,  independent,  farm  vote  in  the  State 
if  New  York  that,  cares  little  for  political  parties, 
but  is  awake  to  the  interests  of  the  farm.  This  vote 
cannot  be  bought,  bribed  or  fooled.  So  far  it  has 
been  forced  to  expend  itself  mainly  in  protest:  but 
it  is  gaining  in  strength,  and  may  shortly  become  a 
•onstructive  force  in  the  State. 

THE  NEW  GOVERNOR.— We  take  it  that  Gov- 
-•ruor  Miller  is  giving  no  thought  lo  two  years  hence. 
He,  however,  is  not  indifferent  to  the  success  of  his 
present  administration.  lie  has  already  suggested 
some  good  policies.  1 1  is  economy  measures  have 
already  been  challenged.  He  will  need  public  sup- 
jort  to  make  them  effective.  Farmers  will  support 
aim  in  every  measure  for  the  good  of  the  State  and 
>f  the  people,  but  they  will  not  enthuse  over  the 
saving  of  a  few  dollars  alone.  They  will  look  for  a 
>road.  comprehensive  State  policy.  They  will  expect 
hat  policy  to  be  consistent,  and  to  include  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  farm.  They  have  relied  on  promises  many 
itues.  and  have  many  times  been  disappointed.  They 
ire  not  pessimistic  or  cynical.  They  are  optimistic 
md  hopeful.  They  have  a  great  agricultural  State 
and  they  know  it.  They  are  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
state  and  they  begin  to  realize  that,  too.  In  the 
future,  if  things  do  not  come  right  they  are  going  to 
■ake  a  hand  in  the  job.  They  want  an  agricultural 
lepartment  for  service  and  not  for  sentiment  or  pol¬ 
ities.  A  farmer  here  and  there  in  a  political  posi- 
r ion  with  his  hands  tied  does  not  satisfy  them.  A 
arger  appropriation  for  an  agricultural  institution 
is  not  enough.  The  farmer  is  no  longer  satisfied 
with  help  and  encouragement  to  increase  produc- 
ion. 

FARM  NEEDS. — His  need  is  to  find  a  way  to  sell 
vhat  he  now  produces  at  a  profit.  He  wants  to  be 
able  to  exchange  the  products  of  a  day's  skilled  labor 
>n  the  farm  for  the  product  of  a  day’s  skilled  labor 
m  the  factory  and  shop.  He  wants  a  fair  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  for  the  things  he  ships  to  feed 
che  city.  No  one  denies  that  lie  is  right  in  these  de¬ 
mands;  but  no  one  in  authority  has  yet  made  a 
move  in  good  faith  to  comply  with  his  demand.  He 
made  a  little  start  once  through  the  Department  of 
Markets,  and  he  knows  now  that  the  partnership  be¬ 
tween  the  food  trusts  and  the  politicians  side¬ 
tracked  him ;  but  it  all  taught  him  that  the  State  is 
either  for  him  or  against  him.  He  knows  that  the 
middlemen  could  not  maintain  their  system  of  rob¬ 
bery  without  the  help  of  the  State.  He  knows  that 
with  State  protection  withdrawn  from  the  specu¬ 
lator  he  could  protect  himself  in  the  markets  of  the 
State.  Just  what  use  he  is  going  to  make  of  this 
experience  and  information  in  the  near  future  is 
not  easy  at  this  time  to  predict.  Just  now,  however, 
the  New  York  farmer  is  going  through  a  trying  ex¬ 
perience.  He  is  not  in  a  humor  to  be  jollied.  He 
knows  what  he  wants.  He  wants  the  distribution 
problem  changed  to  give  him  a  square  deal.  He 


knows  it  can  he  done;  and  he  is  not  longer  disposed 
to  accept  excuses.  Any  attempt  to  sidetrack  that 
proposition  will  be  equivalent  to  an  evidence  of  bad 
faith. 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY. — Governor  Miller  lias 
m  opportunity  to  do  a  great  service  to  agriculture, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  to  himself  by  proper 
means  the  support  of  the  whole  farm  population.  It 
the  Banking  Department  needed  reorganization  tie 
would  put  bankers  on  the  job.  The  Agricultural  1  le¬ 
partment  needs  reorganization.  Why  nofc  let  farm¬ 
ers  do  it?  If  it  is  to  be  done  in  a  way  to  serve 
farmers,  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  do  it  than  them¬ 
selves.  Last  year  in  a  referendum  of  about  30.000 
farm  voters.  9S  per  cent  demanded  a  thorough  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  department.  If  Governor  Miller 
will  appoint  a  ’-^organization  committee  dominated 
by  these  actual  fanners  with  necessary  legal  talent, 
and  legislative  representation,  if  thought,  best,  he 
will  do  a  real  service  to  the  whole  State,  and  put 
golden  letters  in  the  agricultural  record  of  bis  admin¬ 
istration. 


Cornell  Plans  for  Farmers’  Week 

Cornell  officials  have  arranged  a  Farmers’  Week  pro¬ 
gram  for  February  14  to  19.  inclusive,  that  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  events  of  the  kind  ever  held. 
All  the  varied  interests  of  home  and  farm  find  a  place  on 
the  schedule. 

About  400  persons  take  part  in  the  week’s  program, 
which  includes  43S  events,  lectures,  demonstrations, 
round  tables,  forums  and  conferences.  Distinguished 
speakers  that  will  be  heard  include  Prof.  (’.  II.  Tuck, 
former  head  of  extension  work  in  the  State,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  five  years  of  eventful  experiences  while 
studying  agricultural  conditions  iu  Manchuria  and  Rus¬ 
sia ;  ex-Senator  Henry  M.  Sage,  who  owns  a  large  farm 
near  Albany  :  Dr.  W.  E.  Castle  of  Howard  University, 
former  Congressman  A.  F.  Lever,  author  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  bill  that  instituted  Farm  Bureaus,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Loan  Association  ;  Homer  Folks 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities ;  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Hogue,  R.  C.  Ague  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
•T.  D.  Miller  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  many  other 
noted  men. 

Cho-Cho,  the  clown,  who  is  employed  by  the  Federal 
Child  Health  Association  to  teach  young  and  old  the 
value  of  milk  as  a  food,  will  be  a  feature. 

A  style,  or  clothing,  show,  will  demonstrate,  on  living 
models,  the  kind  of  clothes  the  economical  buyers  needs 
to  buy  in  order  to  outfit  the  family  suitably. 

A  county  fair  is  scheduled  by  students  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  showing  how  to  manage  a  fair  and  judge  the 
premiums  at  the  usual  county  fair. 

The  women’s  clubs  of  the  State  have  one  afternoon, 
with  Mrs.  Nettie  Hewitt  presiding. 

A  drawing  feature  last  year,  and  one  sure  to  be  very 
popular  this  year,  were  the  community  games  and  rec¬ 
reations  that  members  of  the  staff  put  on  in  the  early 
evenings,  engaging  the  Farmers’  Week  guests  in  lively 
fun.  The  country  newspaper  conference  on  Thursday 
is  a  new  feature  that  was  instituted  last  year  and  will 
he  continued  this  year.  The  rural  education  conference 
on  Wednesday  forenoon  and  all  day  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  ought  to  engage  the  interest  of  hundreds  of  rural 
parents  of  the  State.  The  discussions  on  Thursday  will 
all  be  from  the  parents'  or  community  point  of  view, 
covering  parent-teacher  associations,  improvement  of 
rural  school  buildings  and  grounds,  the  rural  health 
nurse,  providing  high  school  opportunities,  and  the  school 
lunch.  Friday’s  discussions  will  be  from  the  teachers’ 
point  of  view. 

A  valuable  rural  church  confereuce  begius  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  closes  Wednesday  at  noon.  This  was 
most  helpful  last  year  and  will  be  equally  so  this  year. 
Farmers  may  employ  student  help  at  this  time  by  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  office  in  advance,  as  the  Winter 
courses  close  with  Farmers’  Week. 

Re  sure  to  attend  some  of  these  events  if  possible, 
making  constant  use  of  the  big  program  book  for  the 
week,  showing  where  all  the  events  take  place  and  when. 

M.  G.  F. 


The  “Truth  in  Fabrics”  Bill 

Before  taking  up  in  detail  the  statements  made  in  the 
recent  article  by  Charles  C.  Perry,  will  suggest  that  to 
the  men  who  attended  the  hearings  on  the  “truth-in¬ 
fabric”  bill  at  Washington  last.  Winter  they  will  sound 
like  “old  stuff.”  Indeed,  some  of  them  are  so  nearly 
identical  with  the  arguments  put  forward  by  tin*  shoddy 
interests  that  one  cannot  help  the  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Perry  has  an  intimate  friend  who  is  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  shoddy. 

His  other  statements  on  the  subject  of  tariff  revis¬ 
ion  remind  one  of  a  last  year’s  almanac,  very  useful  last 
year,  but  considerably  out  of  date  at  the  present  time. 
It  seems  inconceivable  that  a  farmer  and  wool  grower 
who  is  an  ex-president  of  the  Washington  and  Rensse¬ 
laer  Counties  Wool  Growers’  Association,  should  be 
unaware  that  practically  every  wool  and  mutton  grow¬ 
ers’  association  in  this  country,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
individual  wool  growers,  have  been  doing  everything  in 
their  power  for  months  to  secure  the  enactment  of  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  for  the  above  mentioned  staples. 

For  the  further  information  of  Mr.  Perry  will  state 
that  last  October  E.  L.  Moody,  who  is  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Wool  Growers,  of  which 
organization  Air.  Perry’s  own  county  association  is  a 
member,  went  to  Washington  in  company  with  delegates 
from  many  other  wool  associations  to  try  to  secure  an 
embargo  on  the  vast  quantities  of  wool  and  mutton  with 
which  this  country  was  being  flooded.  Failing  at  that 
time,  representatives  of  the  various  farm  organizations 
were  back  thpre  immediately  on  the  convening  of  Con¬ 
gress.  and  are  still  there  working  for  the  passage  of  the 
emergency  tariff  lull. 

Early  last  Fall  I  was  assigned  to  speak  at  several  dif¬ 
ferent  county  wool  association  meetings  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  and  found  the  farmers  very  much  alive 
to  the  importance  of  a  protective  tariff  as  well  as  the 
“truth-in-fabrie”  hill  and  in  every  instance  strong  res¬ 
olutions  were  adopted  favoring  tho'm  hnth. 


Mr.  Perry  states  that  “he  for  one  prefers  to  buy  an 
all-wool  suit  of  clothes  made  of  shoddy  from  tailors’ 
clippings  rather  than  to  buy  a  virgin  wool  suit  made  of 
some  of  the  virgin  wool  that  he  and  his  neighbors  raise.” 

Now.  tailors’  clippings  form  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  shoddy  material,  and  I  wish  Mr.  Perry  would  ex¬ 
plain  just  how  one  is  to  know  one’s  suit  is  made  from 
the  clippings  and  not  from  some  filthy  old  rags  fished 
from  the  gutter. 

W  hy,  right  here  Mr.  Perry  gives  us  an  excellent 
argument  for  the  “truth-in-fabric”  bill.  It  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  that  with  the  present 
high  price  of  shoddy,  some  miserable  manufacturer  may 
work  in  a  good  50  per  cent  of  virgiu  wool  and  foist  it 
on  his  customer  as  shoddy.  .  Of  course  after  a  few  days’ 
wear  one  will  have  the  suspicion  from  the  excellent  man 
uer  that  the  suit  keeps  its  shape  and  its  general  wear¬ 
ing  qualities  that  one  has  been  stung,  but  wliat  can  you 
do  about  it?  Under  the  present  laws  one  has  no  redress. 

I  have  lived  for  50  years  in  Air.  Perry’s  neighborhood 
Hid  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sheep  raised 
there,  and  must  confess  that  I  have  a  much  higher  opin¬ 
ion  of  them  than  he  has.  Washington  and  Renssel  ter 
<  ounty  wool  growers  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the 
production  of  long  healthy  wools  with  strong  fiber,  also 
in  its  preparation  for  market,  and  in  proof  that  they 
have  succeeded  they  have  repeatedly  been  told  by  the  com¬ 
mission  houses  who  have  handled  their  wool  that  their 
product  was  fully  the  equal  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  XXX, 
and  the  returns  have  justified  that  assertion.  Unlike 
Mr.  Perry,  T  very  much  prefer  to  have  my  suit  made 
from  the  poorest  part  even  of  the  virgin  wool  grown  hy 
himself  and  neighbors  to  the  shoddy  made  from  the 
tailors’  clippings.  If  Afr.  Perry  really  means  to  be  fair 
why  does  ho  only  give  the  quotations  on  the  best  class  of 
shoddy  material? 

Why  not  give  us  prices  and  statistics  of  the  thousands 
of  pounds  of  foreign  rags  which  are  arriving  from  the 
blood-stained  battlefields  of  Europe?  Even  Germany 
has  contributed  thousands  of  tons  of  rags  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  shoddy  clothing,  which  Air.  Perry  thinks  does 
not  affect  the  price  of  our  virgin  wools.  I  know  people, 
who  are  not  interested  in  wool  growing  who  are  pa¬ 
triotic  enough  to  object  to  shoddy  for  that,  one  reason. 

Air  Perry  fears  that  if  passed  the  “truth-in -fa brie” 
bill  cannot  he  enforced.  We  have  been  told  repeatedly 
that  prohibition  could  never  be  enforced.  Did  Air. 
Perry  consider  that  a  sufficient  reason  to  condemn  the 
measure?  lie  also  says  “we  do  not  know  that  any 
test  will  determine  if  that  all  wool  is  virgin  wool  or 
shoddy.”  Well,  what  of  it?  Neither  do  I,  and  if  I  did 
what  good  would  it  do  me  or  anybody  else?  It  is  no 
crime  to  work  any  old  thing  off  in  cloth  at  present.  Give 
us  a  proper  cloth  branding  measure,  however,  with  a 
penalty  attached,  and  American  genius  with  the 
financial  backing  possible  for  the  wool  growers  to  give 
through  their  State  marketing  associations,  will  quickly 
find  some  means  for  distinguishing  true  from  false. 

No!  The  wool  growers  are  not  “barking  up  the  wrong 
tree!  The  majority  of  them  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  figures  and  statistics  quoted,  and  have  been, 
are,  and  will  continue  working  to  secure  a  protective 
tariff  for  wool  and  mutton.  They  also  know,  however, 
that  with  present  rate  of  exchange  no  tariff  law  can  be 
passed  that  will  give  immediate  relief,  so  are  redoubling 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment  of  the  French-Cap¬ 
per  “truth-in-fabric”  bill,  which  thev  feel  will  be  fully  as 
important  in  stabilizing  prices  as  the  tariff  can  lie. 

“AVhat  is  the  matter  with  the  lamb  market?  Is  it 
shoddy  or  foreign  competition?”  Both.  The  unre¬ 
stricted  use  of  shoddy  has  kept  vast  quantities  of  wool 
from  being  sold,  which  curtails  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  grower.  This  in  turn  compels  manufacturers  to  de¬ 
crease  wages  or  run  on  part  time,  which  compels  the 
laboring  man  to  economize,  which  is  reflected  to  some 
extent  in  the  values  of  all  commodities. 

“Let  us  stop  and  think  a  moment.”  Good!  Excellent 
advice,  and  I  commend  it  to  Air.  Perry’s  personal  at¬ 
tention.  May  I  suggest  the  following  topics  for  his 
careful  consideration? 

1.  The  “truth-in-fabric”  proposed  law  is  eminently 
just  to  all.  It  only  requires  the  fabric  manufacturer  to 
do  what  the  producer  of  food  is  required  to  do — 
label  his  product  for  exactly  what  it  is. 

2.  The  majority  of  people  will  really  prefer  a  virgin 
wool  suit  to  a  shoddy  when  they  understand  that  it 
will  wear  two  or  three  times  as  long,  at  the  least  cal¬ 
culation,  and  that  the  price  need  not  be  excessive,  since 
at  the  highest  values  $6  would  buy  sufficient  raw  wool 
of  the  finest  quality  to  make  a  man’s  size  suit  of  clothes. 

3.  I  he  manufacturer  does  not  prefer  to  use  shoddy 
for  the  small  additional  profit  to  he  made  over  the  virgin 
vyool  cloth,  rather  because  he  will  sell  one  about  three 
times  as  much,  owing  to  the  poor  wearing  qualities  of 
the  shoddy. 

4.  3  hat  t  *.e  demand  for  shoddy  has  been  so  great  that 
its  price  advanced  about  1.200  per  cent  in  something 
like  three  years. 

•>.  q  hat  wool  is  sometimes  reworked  as  many  as  eight 
tunes 

6.  Rags  with  cotton  and  other  vegetable  impurities 
have  them  cut  out  with  strong  acids,  which,  after  what 
remains  is  run  through  a  rag  grinder,  leaves  a  mess  of 
stiff  hairs  with  little  warmth  anti  poor  wearing  qualities. 
Virgin  wool  fibers  have  length,  desirable  and  essential 
for  durability  in  yarn  and  textiles.  They  have  a  crimp, 
which  when  stretched  out  in  spinning,  tries  to  come 
back.  They  have  enlargements,  or  small  barbs  that  fit 
against  each  other  on  fellow  fibers  and  interlock  with 
fhp  crimp,  adding  to  the  strength  and  permanency  of  the 
cloth;  also,  they  have  their  natural  life  utility,  the  prop¬ 
erties  necessary  for  them  to  do  the  work  for' which  thev 
were  created. 

Shoddy  is  short.,  as  anyone  can  see  by  picking  a  rag 
to  pieces.  The  hairs  are  only  called  fibers  bv  courtesy. 
The  crimp  and  scales  are  gone,  and  their  life  is  lost 
from  wear  and  the  tribulation  at  the  hands  of  the  rag¬ 
man  while  trying  to  fix  them  to  call  them  “wool.” 

fn  closing.  Air.  Perry  says:  "In  view  of  the  above 
facts  and  figures  the  writer  feels  more  interested  in 
tariffs  than  in  shoddy.”  He  evidently  has  a  single- 
track  mind.  Now  that  he  has  finally  absorbed  and  di¬ 
gested  the  idea  that  a  tariff  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  wool  growers,  may  I  respectfully  suggest  that  he 
turn  his  attention  to  the  facts  and  figures  relating  to 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  shoddy?  I  feel  sure  that 
after  due  deliberation  he  will  arrive  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  balanee  of  the  growers  have  some  time 
ago;  that  the  proper  labeling  of  cloth  is  of  just  as  much 
importance  to  the  wool  grower  as  the  laws  relating  to 
the^sale  of  oleo  are  to  the  dairyman. 

New  York.  JOHN  c.  cottrell. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

How  Fear  Turneth  Aside  Favor 

One  told  me,  “Sorrow  drawetb  near !” 
The  heart  in  me  turned  faint  with  fear; 
I  hid  within  a  darkened  room 
And  shrank  and  shuddered  at  the  gloom. 

When  I  crept  forth  and  day  was  dead, 

“  I,o,  in  the  high  noontide.”  they  said, 

“A  great  .Toy -Angel  hailed  nigh 

Your  close-barred  portal — and  passed  by.” 

— Alice  Williams  Brotherton 
in  Century. 

* 

Regarding  the  directions  for  knitting 
men’s  socks,  on  page  82,  Mrs.  Ruskirk 
adds : 

First,  one  pound  of  yarn  generally 
knits  two  pairs  of  socks,  but  I  always 
get  iy2  lbs.,  as  if  the  yarn  is  quite  coarse 
it  does  not  always  hold  out.  and  what  is 
left  is  good  for  repairs.  The  leg  should 
measure  10  in.,  from  top  of  heel  to  nar¬ 
rowing  3  in. ;  from  back  of  heel  to  nar¬ 
rowing  of  toe,  8  in.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  use  a  sock  that  has  been  worn  as  a 
guide.  The  ribbing  is  two  plain,  one 
purl.  When  taking  up  stitches  on  side 
of  heel,  increase  three  or  four  stitches. 

* 

A  cement  made  by  mixing  plaster  of 
Paris  to  a  stiff  paste  with  white  of  egg 
will  mend  a  lamp  that  is  loose  in  the 
“collar.” 

* 

In  mending  broken  china  the  amateur 
often  finds  it  hard  to  hold  the  broken 
piece  in  place  while  drying,  and  has  re¬ 
course  to  various  bandages  to  tie  it  into 
position,  and  these  have  an  unhappy  fac¬ 
ulty  of  slipping  out  of  place.  The  expert 
repairer  uses  rubber  bands,  slipped 
lengthwise,  crosswise,  and  any  way  they 
will  hold,  and  where  the  broken  article 
cannot  stand  upright  for  repairs  it  is  put 
in  a  sand  box.  This  is  a  box  of  conveni¬ 
ent  size,  with  about  eight  inches  of  sand 
in  the  bottom.  A  broken  plate,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  may  be  set  on  edge  in  the  sand 
box.  the  sand  holding  it  upright  while  the 
mending  is  done.  Repairers  also  «»e 
weights  attached  to  tapes  to  hold  pieces 
firmly  in  the  sand,  balancing  or  propping 
topheavy  articles.  There  are  many  good 
commercial  china  cements,  but  white#of 
egg  and  plaster  of  Paris  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  adhesive.  The  plaster  is  well 
sifted,  and  a  good  pinch  of  it  tied  loosely 
in  cheesecloth.  The  egg  is  well  beaten, 
and  then  brushed  on  the  fracture,  which 
must  be  perfectly  clean.  Then  dust  well 
with  the  plaster,  fit  the  edges  together, 
using  rubber  bands  to  hold,  if  possible. 
Wrap  loosely  in  .  soft  tissue  paper,  after 
wiping  clean,  and  bury  in  the  sand  box 
so  that  the  break  will  be  held  together. 
It  may  be  moved  from  the  box  in  24 
hours,  but  if  there  is  any  loose  plaster  to 
scrape  off  this  should  not  be  done  for  a 
week,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  “set.” 

* 

We  are  asked  what  application  may 
be  used  to  keep  the  top  of  a  stove  black, 
without  the  use  of  dusty  polishes.  One 
of  our  readers  wrote  us  that  she  used 
grease  and  lampblack  on  the  top  of  her 
stove,  instead  of  polish,  one  part  melted 
grease,  into  which  is  stirred  one-half  part 
lampblack.  This  was  painted  on  with  a 
brush.  This  is  not  dusty,  but  gives  a 
dull  finish.  Grease  or  oil  alone  would 
prevent  rust,  but  would  not  keep  the 
stove  black.  Perhaps  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  can  offer  further  suggestions.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stove  in  good 
condition  in  Winter,  with  hard  firing  and 
much  cooking,  seems  an  endless  chore. 


Dress  in  the  School-room 

I  should  like  to  add  another  opinion  to 
the  interesting  ones  already  expressed  on 
the  subject  of  dress  in  the  schools.  I  am 
not  optimistic  enough  to  believe,  as  does 
Mrs.  E.  .T.  R..  page  49.  that  uniforms 
will  ever  be  adopted  in  the  schools.  It 
is  contrary  to  one  of  the  dearest  rights 
of  womanhood — to  choose  her  own  per¬ 
sonal  adornments  according  to  her  own 
ideas  of  beauty.  The  plan  has  not  proven 
a  success  in  many  instances.  In  fact.  I 
know  of  no  place  where  it  is  carried 
through,  except  in  schools  for  younger 
girls  and  in  business  places  where  disci¬ 
pline  is  supreme.  It  seems  to  me  the 
better  plan  would  be  to  educate  our  young 
folk  in  the  matter  of  appropriate  dress 
and  teach  them  that  there  is  little  benefit 
to  he  gained  from  criticising  the  dress  of 
others.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency 
for  all  the  neighborhood  to  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
teacher  dresses.  The  children  hear  it  at 
home :  “Where  do  you  suppose  she  got 
her  new  suit?”  “I  would  not  let  a  girl 
of  mine  wear  such  high-heeled  shoes.” 
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What  does  it  all  matter  if  she  is  a  woman¬ 
ly  woman?  She  may  be  the  victim  of  un¬ 
wise  training  or  none  at  all  ip  her  own 
girlhood,  and  more  in  need  of  the  love 
and  kindness  of  the  neighbors  than  of 
their  criticism.  To  discuss  the  matter 
before  the  children  does  not  right  the 
matter  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  and 
creates  in  them  an  unkind  spirit.  One 
of  the  dearest  teachers  I  ever  had  was 
a  frivolous  girl,  who  wore  clothes  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  place  in  the  school-room. 
But  she  was  a  wonderfully  sweet  charac¬ 
ter.  and  today  I  remember  more  vividly 
her  little  acts  of  love  to  us.  her  trouble¬ 
some  pupils,  than  I  do  her  inappropriate 
clothes.  , 

Do  not  think  the  problem  of  teachers 
clothes  is  one  of  the  rural  districts'  alone. 
I  myself  taught  in  the  school*  of  one  of 
our  largest  cities  for  several  years,  and 
some  of  the  teachers  were  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  arrayed.  I  remember  one 
teacher  “of  doubtful  age”  whose  fancy 
ran  to  laces  and  beads.  It  was  a  marvel 
to  the  other  teachers  how  many  strings 
of  beads  she  possessed ;  and  lace  was 
everywhere,  even  around  the  brim  of  her 
hat.  But  this  same  teacher  was  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers 
in  the  primary.  Other  teachers  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  superintendent  to  visit  her 
classes  and  note  the  methods  she  used  in 
getting  the  confidence  of  the  little  folk. 
They  seemed  to  look  upon  her  as  a  see- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alway*  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2001.  Girl’s  over¬ 
dress  with  separate 
blouse,  0  to  12  years. 
Embroidery,  1058. 
The  medium  size  will 
require  2  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  iu.  wide, 
and  1  yd.  any  width 
extra  for  the  blouse. 
Each  pattern  20 
cents. 


9993.  Boy’s  trou¬ 
sers  with  separate 
blouse,  2.  4  and  0 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  1 
yd.  of  material  3G 
in.  wide.  %  yd.  44. 
%  yd.  54.  for  the 
blouse,  with  1%  yds. 
30,  1  Vi  yds.  44,  Vi 
yd.  54.  for  the  trou¬ 
sers.  20  cents. 


9849.  TTnderwalst 
and  drawers,  2  to  8 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  1  Vi 
yds,  of  material  30 
or  44  in.  wide.  20 
cents. 


2000.  Blouse  with 
tucked  front.  34  to 
44  bust.  1041.  De  - 
sign  for  border  ’A 
in  wide.  1057.  De¬ 
sign  for  embroider¬ 
ing  the  lower  edge 
of  a  blouse.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  214  yds-  of 
material  36,  40  or 
44  iu.  wide.  Each 
pattern  20  cents. 


end  mother,  and  to  her  they  were  very 
precious  little  charges.  No  doubt  there 
were  mothers  who  visited  her  classes  and 
went  home  to  tell  the  folks  that  a  wpman 
who  dressed  like  that  was  not  fit  to  have 
charge  of  children.  But  her  clothes  were 
not  a  true  indicator  to  her  character  or 
her  -ability  as  a  teacher. 

The  same .  criticism  can  be  made  of 
women  in  every  profession  as  that  Mrs. 
E.  ,T.  B.  makes  of  the  teacher.  Men  in 
offices  are  going  to  their  older  women  em¬ 
ployes  with  the  plea :  “Can  t  you  say 
something  to  that  new  girl  to  make  her 
cut  out  the  thin  waists  and  short  skirts? 
But  there  is  a  wave  of  extravagant  dress¬ 
ing  spreading  all  over  the  country  that 
cannot  bo  stopped  by  anything  but  educa¬ 
tion,  and  so  far  as  the  children  are  con¬ 
cerned.  the  best  course  to  pursue,  as  I 
see  it.  is  to  dress  them  as  prettily  as  we 
can,  not  to  exceed  utility  or  our  purse, 
and  then  teach  them  that  it  is  a  sign  of 
poor  taste  to  talk  about  the  clothes  of 
others,  except  to  admire.  To  do  this  the 
children  must  have  something  else  to  talk 
about.  And  right  there  the  problem  comes 
back  to  so  many  of  the  problems  of  us 
who  live  away  from  the  city.  We  must 
furnish  our  young  folk  material  for 

thought  and  talk.  We  must  give,  them 
the  best  reading  material  and  the  time  to 
read.  We  must  give  them  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  meet  others  out  of  our  community 
in  order  that  they  may  find  out  the 

thoughts  and  ways  of  others. 

As  for  the  teachers,  here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  woman  voter  to  get  in  her 
work.  If  the  nien  do  not  select  the  kind 

of  women  as  teachers  to  whom  we  care 


to  entrust  our  children,  then  it  is  time 
•for  us  to  speak  up  and  wage  a  campaign 
for  better  school  trustees.  If  necessary 
let  us  put  women  on  the  board  of  trustees, 
those  who  have  children  of  their  own.  and. 
who  will  see  that  the  teachers  are  women 
of  good  taste  and  refinement,  as  well  as 
the  possessors  of  certificates.  My  own 
children  will  go  to  the  school  of  a  small 
but  up-to-date  town  ;  but  even  here  there 
are  problems.  One  mother  reported  her 
small  son  as  saying: 

“Say.  mom,  do  you  think  it  is  right  for 
them  to  put  such  kids  in  for  our  teachers? 
Why,  most  of  the  teachers  are  just  done 
high  school,  and  here  they  are  trying  to 
teach  us  kids  when  they  don’t  know  noth¬ 
ing  themselves.”  And  the  mother  quoted 
the  child’s  words  as  a  sign  of  unusual 
shrewdness  in  the  little  fellow,  and  con¬ 
fessed  that  she  had  agreed  with  him  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  bad  mistake.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  nine  year’s  experience  in  the 
grades  of  a  city  school  where  college 
graduation  was  a  requirement  for  all 
teachers,  I  feel  competent  to  say  that 
the  schools  of  our  village  are  above  the 
average,  and  our  teachers  are  efficient 
and  thorough,  although  young.  However, 
that  small  boy  was  handicapped .  in  get¬ 
ting  the  beet  of  his  schooling  by  his  spirit 
of  destructive  criticism,  and  by  the  en¬ 
couragement  his  mother  gave  him.  The 
chances  are  that  if  she  had  pointed  out 
to  him  the  details  of  the  training*  that 
teacher  had  gone  through  in  order  to  be 
able  to  take  her  position,  had  created  in 
him  an  admiration  for  an  educated  mind, 
he  would  have  forgotten  that  she  was  a 
young  girl  and  would  have  admired  her 
for  what  she  had  accomplished. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  us  mothers  to 
direct  the  little  minds  toward  the  goal 
we  would  have  them  attain.  We  have 
obstacles  to  surmount — unwisely  chosen 
teachers,  undesirable  associates  among 
the  other  school  children,  and  other  things 
that  seem  beyond  our  influence.  But  it 
is  easier  to  teach  our  own  little  flock  to 
think  and  do  right  than  it  is  to  remodel 
the  existing  state  of  other  people’s  minds. 
If  we  do  not  like  the  teacher’s  clothes, 
let’s  not  discuss  them  :  at  least  not  after 
the  first  time  the  subject  is  brought  up. 
Henry  Van  Dyke  says  in  his  “Footpath 
to  Peace”:  “Let  us  be  governed  by  our 
admirations  rather  than  by  our  disgusts.” 
So  I  say,  let  us  admire  our  teacher’s  good 
qualities  and  avoid  criticism  of  the  things 
we  do  not  like.  mbs.  e.  e.  i.. 


Notes  from  Tennessee 

Another  year  gone  by:  time,  how  swift 
it  flies  with  the  passing  years!  Sad  days 
and  happy  days  go  tinkling  by;  now  a 
dear  friend  gone,  here  another  won  ;  there 
a  vacant  chair,  here  a  desolate  home. 
Such  is  life  ;  we  meet,  -we  loVe.  we  part ; 
soon  wo  drop  out.  The  gap  closes  up  and 
the  world  goes  on ;  yet  we  think,  no 
doubt,  that  our  place  is  hard  to  fill. 

Christmas  was  rather  sad  for  me.  with 
neither  of  the  eldest  lads  at  home,  hut 
let  me  tell  you  a  secret ;  the  day  before 
New  Year’s  the  wee  girl  came  from  the 
mail  box  in  great  excitement  with  a  box. 
What  was  it  hut  two  new  dress  patterns 
for  mother  from  the  eldest  son  in  Iowa  ! 
Proud — well,  words  failed  me.  I  buried 
my  face  in  the  lovely  folds  and  cried  from 
pure  joy.  Not  that  the  need  was  so 
great,  hilt  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  dear 
lad  so  far  from  home  on  Christmas  Day. 

Cecil  was  home  from  the  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Station  a  short  time  before  Christmas, 
and  along  with  his  dear  self  brought  us 
the  mumps:  cannot  say  it  is  so  enjoy¬ 
able.  but  what  can’t  be  cured  must  be 
endured.  Our  greatest  regret  was  that 
it  cut  out  a  bit  of  enjoyment  from  his  fur¬ 
lough  home. 

The  past  months  have  been  busy  with 
rug-braiding  and  hooking,  quilt-making, 
etc.;  anything  to  keep  busy  and  not  think 
of  20e  per  lb.  for  butter  and  high-priced 
goods.  One  of  our  neighbors  sold  two 
pigs  for  818  today,  that  he  had  been  of¬ 
fered  $25  for  two  months  ago.  Another 
sold  a  beef  hide  for  2c  per  lb.  If  we  can 
just  manage  to  go  barefooted  and  hungry 
until  these  cheap  articles  come  on  the 
market — but  we  farm  folks  who  sell  at 
such  prices  are  the  only  ones  to  tell  the 
difference.  Irish  potatoes  and  beans 
cannot  be  sold  at  all.  they  claim.  The 
market  price  for  corn  is  quoted  at  95c  per 
bu..  but  as  there  is  very  little  for  sale 
here,  it  calls  for  $1  per  bu.  to  change 
hands.  Sugar  has  reached  down  to  12c 
per  lbs.  A  more  equal  adjustment  of 

E rices  is  what  we  need.  Let  those  who 
ave  reaped  the  reward  of  this  war  come 
down  off  their  pedestals  of  greed  and  lose 
with  the  farmer.  Wo  bent  our  backs  to 
produce,  and  yet  produce  more.  We 
saved,  slaved  and  toiled.  We  saw  our 
sons  marched  off  to  fight  and  die  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  while 
women  and  little  children  fought  the 
weeds,  hugs,  worms  and  other  pestilence 
of  the  farm,  that  they  might  he  fed.  What 
has'  been  the  result?  Rut  everv  cloud  has 
its  silver  lining.  We  can  revel  in  white 
bread,  beef  and  pork  products,  butter, 
beans  and  potatoes:  yet  we  know  there 
are  millions  in  our  own  land  suffering 
from  the  actual  necessities  of  life  kept 
from  them  by  the  greed  of  influences  that 
clutch  the  producer  and  consumer  alike, 
slowly  squeezing  them  dry.  1  They  toil 
not.  neither  do  they  spin — only  the  web 
in  which  their  victims  are  caught.  For 
instance,  for  turkey  that  we  have 
worked  over  ud  fed,  not  counting  the 
feed  of  the  mother  hen,  the  time  of  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  nest,  we  receive  30c  per  lb., 
and  the  consumer  pays  70c  to  80c  per  lb. 
Who  gets  the  best  end  of  the  bargain? 
We  may  be  growlers  and  grumblers,  but 


wo  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  I.  W. 
W.’s,  for  we  arose  at  3  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  have  been  busy  the  day  through ; 
and  while  there  are  many  ills  we  cannot 
cure,  we  can  find  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Today  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow, 
the  clouds  dark  and  low.  The  children 
are  still  having  “a  swell  time”  with  the 
mumps.  It  is  a  job  to  keep  them  con¬ 
tented.  First  we  teach  the  multiplication 
tabic,  then  the  wee  girl’s  second  reader, 
then  spelling,  reading,  language,  etc.  All 
three  want  to  be  heard  or  taught  some¬ 
thing  at  the  same  time.  I  am  certainly 
tired  when  night  comes  and  the  last  one 
is  abed. 

At  the  present  they  are  busy  with  mo¬ 
lasses  candy,  popcorn  and  the  two  kittens. 
Speaking  of  rats  and  mice.  Lee  has  a 
number  of  rat  traps-,  box  traps  and  steel 
traps.  By  moving  his  traps  around  he 
catches  three  or  four  every  night.  It 
certainly  does  help.  He  broils  a  bit  of 
lean  meat  for  bait. 

I  have  just  completed  an  oblong  braid¬ 
ed  rug  that  is  very  pretty.  I  began  with 
a  three-strand  braid  of  tan.  sewed  two 
strands  together  about  0  in.  in  length, 
then  around  six  times  with  the  tan,  then 
came  in  with  black  six  rounds,  then  added 
two  more  strings  of  blue  and  tan,  which 
makes  a  fiat  braid  one  inch  wide.  I 
braided  sufficient  to  make  the  rug  38  in. 
long  and  about  28  in.  wide.  In  finishing 
I  dropped  back  to  the  three  strands,  and 
one  can  scarcely  tell  where  the  work 
breaks  off. 

The  last  hooked  rug  I  sent,  off  for  sale 
was  marked  down,  because  I  clipped  the 
cotton  strips.  They  claim  they  prefer 
the  loops  close  together  and  unclipped. 
In  the  way  of  homemade  rugs  I  think 
there  is  nothing  that  can  excel  the  hooked 
rugs  for  beauty.  An  outside  border  of 
pale  blue  1 */>  in.  wide,  with  corners  fitted 
to  make  the  next  border  round,  then  fill 
in  with  solid  black  for  three  or  four 
inches.  Next  a  background  of  tan.  large 
leaves  and  buds  of  dark  green  and  three 
big  roses  of  pale  pink  or  red  makes  a 
pretty  pattern,  not  at  all  comulicated  for 
a  hooked  rug  IVt  yd.  long.  n4  yd.  wide. 

MBS.  D.  B.  p. 


Helps  and  Conveniences 

Too  many  homes  rpgleet  the  proper 
lighting  equioment.  Even  though*  you 
have  only  kerosene  lamps,  select  tall  ones 
with  wide  wicks  for  supper  table  and 
reading.  Set  a  substantial  table  or  stand 
near  enough  to  the  stove  for  the  men  to 
enjoy  reading  these  long  Winter  evenings. 

A  14-in.  board.  5  ft.  long,  is  one  of  my 
labor-savers.  It  is  rather  light,  smooth 
and  varnished.  Sometimes  it  is  my  lap- 
board.  and  then  again  I  lay  it  across  the 
arms  of  the  high  chair  for  the  extra  cups 
and  saucers,  bread,  etc.,  when  serving  a 
large  table  full  of  guests  or  helpers.  It 
is  also  convenient  to  set  the  bread  on  near 
the  stove  to  rise  in  the  tins. 

My  new  clothesline  is  one  of  the  prides 
of  my  heart.  Two  solid  posts  were  set 
40  ft.  apart ;  6-ft.  boards  were  fastened 
near  the  top  of  each  and  holes  bored  to 
rim  clotheslines  through  ;  cotton  lines  on 
the  “road”  side  for  the  finer  articles  and 
galvanized  at  the  rear  for  the  heavy 
pieces. 

This  is  for  the  younger  housekeepers 
only,  although  if  some  of  the  older  ones 
were  as  long  learning  these  hints  as  I. 
they  may  read  these  lines,  too.  Grease 
the  bread  pan  liberally  before  setting 
sponge.  If  dough  accidentally  gets  too 
stiff  while  mixing,  pat  the  dough  as  flat 
as  you  can  and  pour  on  a  little  cold 
water,  mix.  and  the  result  is  agreeable. 
The  tin  coffee  cans  make  nice  tins  for 
round  loaves,  which  are  just  the  thing  for 
the  school  lunches. 

If  you  haven’t  a  sewing  table,  put  it 
on  your  list  of  necessities.  Mine  is  use¬ 
ful  many  times  a  day.  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  Near  the  Christmas  tree  for  gifts, 
for  a  side  table  on  New  Year’s,  for  pies 
and  cookies  on  baking  day.  to  sprinkle 
clothes  on  ironing  day.  by  bureau  or  table 
on  “changing”  day.  for  babies’  lunch 
or  play  time,  out  of  doors  for  tea 
time  and  ditto  for  preparing  foods,  etc. 
.Tust  right  for  the  games  at  night  or  desk 
by  stove  and  light,  and.  not  least  of  all. 
when  sewing.  The  whole  family  uses 
ours,  safe  to  say.  every  day. 

Oat  flakes  can  be  cooked  in  a  frying 
pan  over  the  fire.  Not  the  ideal  way. 
but  a  most  convenient  way  when  time  is 
precious. 

To  dry  the  tea  towel  quickly  or  per¬ 
haps  your  thin,  white  waist,  or  the  needed 
pair  of  hosiery,  on  a  damp  wash  day,  lay 
the  toaster  on  the  stove  shelf,  weight  it 
down  with  a  flatiron  and  fasten  the  ar 
tides  between  the  handles — presto— 
heato — dryo ! 

My  new  ironing  board  is  one  of  my 
labor-savers.  The  old  one  is  regulation 
size  and  weight.  This  one  is  regulation 
width,  only  40  in.  long,  and  has  tw< 
cleats  on  underside  to  “fit”  over  the  arms 
of  a  large  rocking  chair,  made  purposely 
to  use  when  only  a  piece  or  two  was  tc 
he  ironed  in  a  hurry.  The  cleats  are  not 
troublesome  when  I  lay  the  board  on  the 
table,  and  it  being  light  and  short.  l  ose 
it  for  most  of  my  ironing.  There  is  » 
large  hole  in  the  end  to  hang  it  by,  and 
a  bag  on  the  back  for  holders. 

PATSY’S  WIFE. 


Washing-day  Notes 

If  new  clothespins  are  boiled  in  strong 
salt  water  and  dried  well  they  will  not 
freeze  fast  to  elothes. 

Don’t  fail  to  heat  clothespins  before 
you  hang  out  clothes  in  cold  weather. 
This  will  n revent  the  fingers  from  becom¬ 
ing  painfully  cold.  O.  a.  t. 
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EADERS  of  “Rural  New  Yorker,”  here  is 
message  of  Lower  Prices,  of  Better 
Styles  and  more  Lasting  Satisfaction  than  you 
have  known  before. 

The  “NATIONAL”  Money-Saving  Style  Book  pictured  here, 
offers  you  complete  the  best  New  York  Styles  for  Spring  in  everything 
for  women’s,  men’s  and  children’s  wear 

and  at  lowest  prices. 

To  have  this  book  in  your  home  is  to 
have  a  price  standard,  a  standard  of 
values.  To  study  it  is  to  know  the  new 
styles  and  the  new  prices — the  lowest 
prices  for  Spring. 


Economize  on  Your 
Spring  Clothes 

Economize  by  getting  better  quality, 
“NATIONAL”  time-tried  quality — at 
lowest  prices.  Prices  are  now  down  to 
the  level  that  they  were  some  years  ago 
and  the  quality  of  “NATIONAL”  €oods 
is  pre-war  quality  always. 


If  You  Live  In  One  of  the  States  listed  below 

write  to  our  Kansas  City  house  for  your  copy  of  the 
“NATIONAL”  Style  Book.  The  Kansas  City  Style  Book 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  New  York  Book — the  same 
New  York  styles — the  same  New  York  qualities — the  same 
New  York  prices.  The  only  difference  is,  that  Kansas  City 
being  nearer  to  you,  you  will  get  your  orders  quicker. 

Nebraska  Colorado  Louisiana 

Kansas  Now  Mexico  Oklahoma 

Missouri  Arizona  Utah 

T  exas  Arkansas  Nevada 

Washington  Oregon  California 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Company 

5449  Independence  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


If  You  Live  in  Any  Other  State  Than  Those 
Listed  Above,  Write  to 


Here  Are  the  New  Prices — The  Lowest  Prices 


Silk  Taffeta  Dresses  last  Spring  were  from  $ 21.98  to  $54.50.  This 
Springs  prices  are  from  $11.98  to  $25.00. 

.  Women's  All-Wool  Coats - Last  Spring’s  prices  were  $18.98  to  $ 67.50 » 

This  Spring  s  prices  are  $9.98  to  $32.50. 

Georgette  Waists  that  last  year  were  from  $6.98  to  $21.50  are  thir 
year  from  $3.25  to  $10.95.  We  also  have  a  complete  selection  of  other 
beautiful  waists  at  from  98<f  to  $5.98. 

These  are  but  examples  of  the  many 
“NATIONAL”  new  prices  you  shoulcl 
know,  no  matter  where  you  buy.  The 
“  NATIONAL  ”  Money-Saving  Style 
Book  is  filled  with  just  such  prices — and 
always  it  is  the  standard,  it  tells  you 
how  much  you  should  pay  for  whatever 
you  buy. 

It  is  a  book  filled  with  all  the  new 
beauty  in  women’s  fashions  for  Spring — 
the  interesting,  profitable,  Money-Sav¬ 
ing  “NATIONAL”  Style  Book,  and  one 
copy  is  yours  free — just  for  the  asking. 
Don’t  you  at  least  miss  its  pleasure 
and  advantage.  Write  for  your  free 
copy  today 


National  Cloak  and  Suit  Company,  208  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Th'  iJest  Work  Shoe 

Made 


We  pay 
Postage 


Millions  of  pairs  of 
Lion  Brand  Shoes 
sold — -$6,000,000  worth  last  year 
alone.  Profits  of  tanner,  jobber, 
salesmen  and  storekeeper  cut  out. 
You  pay  only  one  small  profit — 
10c  to  25c  per  pair  at  our  big  tan¬ 
nery-factory.  Your  saving,  one  to 
three  dollars  per  pair. 


Maker  To  Wearer 


Unless  you  have  actually  worn  a 
Lion  Brand  Shoe  you  cannot  ap¬ 
preciate  from  our  description  just 
how  good  this  No.  963  shoe  is.  It  is 
the  best  shoe  we  make  and  124,992 
pairs  of  this  style  were  sold  in  one 
year  through  stores  for  as  much  as 
$9  a  pair. 

This  is  a  genuine  Munson,  U.  S. 
Army  Last  Shoe,  made  of  tan 
Lion  Brand  Leather  (our  own  tan¬ 
nage).  Unlined,  soft  cap  toe 
Bluclier,  whole  vamps  (not  cut  off 
under  toe  cap),  first  grade  single 
soles,  Goodyear  welt  sewed — no 
nails,  perfectly  smooth  inside.  Sizes, 
6  to  11,  wide,  medium  and  narrow 
widths  (sizes  5,  5)2  and  12  medium 
width  only).  No.  902,  same  shoe 
in  Brown  Leather.  Same  shoe  with 
heavy  double  sole,  $4.95. 

No  Better  Shoes  at  Any  Price 
We  have  never  seen  a  better  work 
shoe  a*-  any  price.  Send  money 
order,  draft  or  your  own  check. 
Shoes  shipped  within  24  hours  of 
receipt  of  order.  If  the  shoes  are  not 
the  best  work  shoes  you  have  ever 
seen  at  any  price,  your  money  will 
be  returned  without  question. 

Other  styles  and  grades  of 
men's  shoes  at  lower  prices. 

We  make  the  world's  best- 
wearing  shoe  for  boys  at  $1. 
to  $3.  less  than  store  prices. 


You  can  have  free  catalog,  with  pictures, 
exact  descriptions  and  prices  of  all  the 
gr:  Vs  and  styles  of  Lion  Brand  Work 
Sh  'or  men  and  Every  Day  Shoes  for 
bo;.  ''makes  mighty 
interesting  reading- es¬ 
pecially  the  prices. 

Write  for  your  copy 
now. 

Harsh  &  Chapline 
Shoe  Co. 

Department  20-B 
Milwaukee,  Wi«.  | _ 

Financial  Reference —  "Ask  the  Man  Who 
Ask  any  Banker  Wears  Them” 


Harsh  &  Chapline  Shoe  Co., 

Depl.2)-3  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Herewith  S4.85  for  which  send  me,  postage 
paid,  a  pair  of  No.  963  Lion  Brand  Work  Shoes, 

as  described  in  your  ad,  size . ...  If  these 

shoes  are  not  in  every  respect  a  better  quality 
than  I  can  buy  anywhere  at  anything  like  the 
same  price,  I  can  return  them  and  you  will  im¬ 
mediately  return  my  money.  For  same  shoe, 
Brown  Leather,  order  No.  902;  for  extra  heavy 
sole,  send  $4.95. 


Name.  . 

City^. . State. 

Street 

or  R.  F.  D . . 


BUY 

PLAYSUITS 


DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 

For  boys  and  girls — Stand- 
all  Playsuits  cover  them  all 
over — a  rough  and  ready 
garment  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  full  day's  play. 
We  guarantee  every  garment 
against  ripping  and  imper¬ 
fections.  Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  factory. 
We  manufacture  overalls 
for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  material  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks. 

Standish  &  Alden,  Inc- 

Box  677,  Dept.  109 
HAVERHILL.  MASS. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. ' '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Using  the  Cheaper  Cuts  of  Meat 

With  proper  care  given  to  the  cooking 
many"of  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  may  be 
made  into  really  delicious  stews,  roasts 
and  meat  pies,  and  will  form  just  as  pal¬ 
atable.  wholesome  dishes  as  the  costlier 
meats,  at  about  one-half  the  price,  (liv¬ 
ing  care  to  the  proper  seasoning,  cooking 
•the  meat  slowly  until  tender,  and  seeing 
that  plenty  of  fat.  or  suet,  is  included 
are  the  essential  points. 

A  neck  of  beef  is  an  inexpensive  cut. 
Ask  the  butcher  to  put  in  a  generous 
piece  of  suet.  Wash  all  and  put  to  cook 
in  enough  water  to  cover  well.  Bring 
to  a  boil,  then  simmer  slowly  for  three 
hours,  or  until  tender.  Add  salt  when 
putting  to  cook.  When  done  have  ready 
a  dressing  made  of  two  cups  each  of 
crumbs  from  corn  bread  ai^l  cold  biscuits, 
or  liglit  bread.  We  prefer  the  dressing 
in  which  cold  biscuits  are  used.  Add  sage, 
pepper  and  sail  to  taste  and  mix  to  a 
soft  batter  with  liquid  in  which  the  beef 
was  cooked.  But  dressing  in  pan,  lay 
beef  on  top  and  bake.  If  desired  a  nice 
vegetable  soup  may  be  made  by  using 
one  quart  of  the  broth  in  which  beef  was 
cooked,  adding  a  pint  of  potatoes,  a  cup 
of  tomatoes,  a  teaspoon  of  chili  powder 
and  any  other  seasoning  desired.  Serve 
with  crackers. 

T  find  that  25  cents  worth  of  “chili 
meat.”  as  sold  here  in  Oklahoma,  makes 
a  more  desirable  dish  than  a  nO-ceut  stew. 
This  meat  has  no  bone,  and  comes  in 
good-sized  piece's.  We  always  ask  the 
butcher  to  put  in  plenty  of  suet,  for  nice 
suet  for  seasoning  insures  richness,  while 
all  lean  meat  requires  a  lot  of  butter  or 
other  fat  to  make  it  palatable.  Stew 
until  tender,  when  the  meat  may  be  re¬ 
moved.  and  the  stock  used  for  making 
soup,  or  we  sometimes  make  a  rich  gravy 
by  stirring  a  heaping  tablespoon  of  flour 
into  half  a  cun  of  milk  or  water,  and  add¬ 
ing  to  the  broth,  stirring  well.  The  meat 
may  be  baked  or  served  plain.  Sometimes 
we  make  a  light  biscuit  dough,  roll  thin, 
cut  in  strips  and  pull  into  inch  lengths, 
drop  into  the  boiling  stock  and  have  de¬ 
licious  dumplings  or  stew. 

A  25-cent  soup  bone  has  great  possi¬ 
bilities  in  our  home.  The  butcher  splits 
the  hone  so  that  all  juices  are  extracted  ; 
it  is  then  put  to  boil  in  plenty  of  water 
and  cooked  until  (lie  meat  leaves  the  bone. 
The  meat  is  removed,  also  part  of  the 
stock  for  making  gravy,  vegetables,  cab¬ 
bage.  potatoes  and  tomatoes  are  added  for 
soup.  Sometimes  the  beef  is  used  for 
making  hash,  or  it  may  be  baked,  used 
for  meat  croquettes,  or  served  as  stew. 

What  the  butchers  call  “hamburger 
meat”  comes  quite  reasonable  in  price, 
and  makes  a  good  substitute  for  sausage. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  sage, 
if  desired ;  make  in  cakes  and  fry  for 
breakfast.  Use  enough  fat  so  there  will 
he  sufficient  for  making  plenty  of  gravy. 
Stir  a  heaping  tablespoon  of  flour  into 
the  hot  fat.  stir  constantly  until  brown, 
but  not  scorched,  add  a  scant  cup  of 
sweet  milk  and  water.  Stir  until  smooth, 
and  boil  up.  Serve  with  beef  cakes. 

Beef  Roll. — Take  5  lbs.  of  flank  of  beef, 
wash  and  dry.  pound  well,  and  spread 
on  mixing  board.  Make  a  dressing  of 
one  quart  of  bread  crumbs,  moistened 
with  milk  or  water,  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  a  minced  onion,  a  teaspoon  of  pow- 
dered  sti£e.  and  half  a  cup  of  butter. 
Mix  all  together  and  spread  over  the 
meat.  Roll  up  and  tie  with  twine  strings. 
Put  in  a  roasting  pan,  pour  over  a  pint 
of  hot  water,  and  bake  three  hours,  or 
until  meat  is  tender,  turning  frequently 
so  that  it  may  cook  evenly  on  all  sides. 

Beef  Stew. — Get  3  lbs.  of  a  cheap  cut 
of  beef,  also  a  generous  piece  of  suet, 
wash  and  boil  in  enough  water  to  cover 
until  tender.  One  hour  before  serving 
add  six  good-sized  potatoes,  one  onion, 
if  liked,  a  pint  of  cabbage  cut  up  coarse, 
a  can  of  corn  and  two  or  three  turnips 
Cover  and  cook  slowly  until  vegetables 
are  tender. 

Beef  with  Sweet  Potatoes. — Any  sort 
of  piece  of  beef  with  plenty  of  fat  may 
be  used  for  this  favorite  dish.  Simmer 
beef  in  just  enough  water  to  cover  until 
nearly  done.  Pare  a  dozen  even-sized 
sweet  potatoes,  not  too  large,  lay  in  and 
cook  until  tender;  place  beef  in  pan  with 
potatoes  around  and  hake  a  nice  brown 
in  the  oven. 

While  beef  is  the  meat  mentioned  in 
all  of  these  dishes,  other  meats,  such  as 
pork,  veal  or  mutten.  may  be  used  instead, 
and  the  cheaper  cuts  of  these  will  give 
good  satisfaction,  provided  care  is  given 
to  the  seasoning  and  proper  cooking. 
Remember  that  some  fat  is  always  neces¬ 
sary.  unless  butter  or  other  fats  are  to 
be  used  instead. 

Pork  is  especially  good  for  using  in 
making  stews.  Spare  ribs  or  backbone 
from  pork  may  be  boiled  until  tender, 
and  made  into  delicious  meat  pie  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  light  biscuit  dough,  rolling  thin  ; 
line  a  deep  pudding  pan  and  put  in  meat, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Put  on  top  crust,  add  liquor  from  the 
kettle,  enough  to  moisten  well,  and  bake 
a  nice  brown.  There  is  always  enough 
fat  on  the  meat  so  that  no  more  is  needed. 
Sometimes  there  is  so  much  fat  that  a 
good  part  of  it  should  be  skimmed  off  be¬ 
fore  using  the  broth,  either  in  meat  pie 
or  stews. 

Very  little  pork  should  be  eaten  during 
the  hot  months,  especially  where  there 
are  children,  since  there  is  always  danger 
of  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs 
where  fresh  pork  is  served  often.  All 
meats  should  be  eaten  sparingly  during 
the  Summer  months.  Either  cured  bacon 
or  beef  is  to  he  preferred  to  ^ork  for  this 
season.  All  meats  should  be  thoroughly 
cooked  before  eaten.  i.ii.UE  heed  York. 


Our  Baby  Box 

We  have  a  very  active  creeping  baby 
at  our  house,  almost  perpetual  motion, 
and  I  don’t  know  how  we  should  ever 
live  with  him  if  it  wasn’t  for  his  box — 
a  good,  strong  wooden  box  about  his 
height  and  three  times  his  length.  We 
put  him  in  this  box  a  lot.  with  his  play¬ 
things.  and  know  where  he  is  and  what 
lie  is  up  to.  It  keeps  him  off  the  floor 
and  out  of  drafts,  and  he  can  stand  up 
in  it  and  move  around  all  that  he  wants. 
For  a  wonder,  he  takes  to  the  box — -re¬ 
gards  it  as  “his.”  Property  rights  show 
early — even  in  a  baby.  The  box  is  light 
enough  so  that  we  can  move  it  around 
easily,  but  lie  much  prefers  to  have  it 
near  the  window,  where  he  can  look  out 
and  see  the  passing.  It  is  a  life  saver 
to  see  him  so  safe  and  contented  when  I 
am  busy  cooking  or  washing,  and  not 
have  him  under  foot  or  crawling  out  of 
his  high  chair.  I  take  him  and  the  box 
in  close  to  the  machine  when  I  am  stitch¬ 
ing.  and  he  just  enjoys  watching  the 
wheels  go  around — from  a  safe  distance. 
Sometimes  he  gets  rough  and  pounds  the 
sides  good  and  plenty  with  his  blocks  or 
wooden  spoon,  but  it  doesn't  do  any  harm 
and  relieves  his  mind. 

Of  course.  1  don't  keep  him  in  this  all 
the  time — he  wouldn’t  stay — but  it  is  a 
real  lielp  for  the  busy  time  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  when  we  need  to  do  a  little  stitching 
or  to  leave  him  a  few  minutes  when  I 
have  dressed  him  jq>  nice  to  go  out.  I 
also  have  a  baby  pen  for  him.  which  is 
fine  outdoors  or  on  the  piazza,  but  it 
takes  up  a  lot  of  room  in  the  house, 
especially  in  the  kitchen.  He  moved  the 
pen  about  so  at  first  that  we  were  afraid 
that  lie  would  get  hurt,  so  we  used  to 
fasten  it  down,  but  we  soon  made  a  board 
floor  for  it.  a  little  larger  than,  the  pen. 
and  now  it  stays  put.  The  floor  hinges 
in  the  middle  and  folds,  so  that  it  is 
easier  to  handle  and  takes  up  less  room. 

This  box  and  pen  are  great  helps  both 
to  us  and  the  baby,  and  the  cost  was 
very  little.  We  got  the  box  at  the  shoe 
store ;  shoe  boxes  are  generally  good  and 
strong,  and  we  made  the  pen  out  of  odd 
bits  of  lumber.  The  “bough ten”  pens 
look  a  little  better,  perhaps,  and  they  are 
reasonable  and  well  worth  the  price. 

,  MARET,  E.  HOWARD. 


Irish  Moss 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  take  a 
motorboat  trip  last  Summer,  and  we 
lauded  on  an  island  where  there  were 
quantities  of  Irish  moss,  some  nearly 
bleached,  where  the  waves  had  beaten  it 
from  the  rocks,  and  also  the  fresh  moss 
growing  on  the  rocks.  It  was  all  new 
to  me.  and  I  thought  possibly  that  there 
might  be  others  as  ignorant  about  the 
moss  as  I  was. 

We  gathered  the  moss  that  was  bleached 
by  the  sun  and  rain  on  the  beach.  We 
took  it  home  and  put  it  in  a  pail  of  fresh 
water  and  let  it  stay  in  it  all  night.  The 
next  morning  each  piece  of  moss  was 
washed  separately.  Some  of  it  had  a 
shelly  formation  adhering  to  the  moss ; 
it  was  easily  removed  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger.  Then  we  placed  it  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  When  it  was  thoroughly  dry 
it  was  placed  in  a  container  to  keep  free 
from  dust.  The  moss  that  was  growing 
fresh  was  more  work  to  prepare ;  that 
was  attended  to  in  the  same  way.  only 
the  performance  was  repeated  each  day 
until  the  moss  was  the  right  color.  It 
took  about  10  days. 

Irish  Moss  Custard  or  Blanc  Mange. — 
Put  one  quart  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler 
with  a  pinch  of  salt  and  two  tablespoons 
of  the  Irish  moss.  Let  stay  on  the  stove 
until  the  moss  is  melted,  it  will  take  an 
hour  or  more,  then  strain  into  a  mold, 
and  serve  with  whipped  cream  or  plain 
cream  and  sugar.  JENNIE  UND. 

Covering  Furniture;  Filling  Feather 
Puffs 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  ad¬ 
vice  or  directions  for  recovering  an  old- 
fashioned  hair  cloth  sofa?  I  possess  one 
which  belonged  to  my  grandmother.  It 
has  a  handsome  solid  mahogany  frame 
and  good  springs,  upholstered  in  well- 
worn  and  hopelessly-  ugly  black  hair¬ 
cloth.  T  should  think  that  the  uphol¬ 
stered  parts,  seat,  back  and  arms,  would 
need  to  be  removed  from  the  frame  before 
they  could  be  recovered,  but  hardly  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  Any  suggestions 
would  be  appreciated. 

Secondly,  has  any  correspondent  had 
experience  in  making  down  puffs?  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  they  might  be  satis¬ 
factorily  made,  or  rather  filled,  from  an 
old  goose  feather  bed.  of  which  I  have 
several.  What  would  he  the  best  method 
of  procedure?  R.  G.  D. 


The  Nest  in  the  Lilac  Bush 

Last  Summer  I  saw  something  which 
interested  me  very  much.  There  was  a 
large  lilac  bush  by  my  kitchen  window, 
and  a  pair  of  robins  built  their  nest  up 
in  the  top  of  the  bush.  One  day  I  went 
out  and  found  the  nest  on  the  ground, 
but  the  birds  came  and  built  another. 

A  few  days  later  I  heard  a  terrible  com¬ 
motion  among  (he  birds,  and  went  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  As  I  came  near 
the  bush  a  very  large  rat  jumped  out  of 
the  nest,  ran  down  the  trunk  of  the  bush 
and  underneath  the  house.  That  evening 
before  dark  I  caught  the  rat  iu  a  trap, 
and  it  was  as  large  as  a  half-grown  kitten. 
A  few  days  later  I  also  caught  its  mate. 
The  birds  did  not  come  back  again  after 
that.  That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
a  rat  robbing  a  bird’s  nest  in  the  day¬ 
time.  MRS.  R.  P.  C. 


Musterole— 
for  (olds  and 
Congestions 

Remember  the  time  when 
you  had  that  dreadful  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  lungs— and 
Grandma  slapped  a  stinging, 
messy  mustard  plaster  on 

your  chest?  How  you  writhed 
and  tossed  and  begged  Grandma 
to ‘‘take  it  off”? 

That  was  many  years  ago.  Now, 
Grandma  gets  the  jar  of  Musterole, 
for  now  she  knows  Musterole  is 
better  than  a  mustard  plaster. 

She  knows  it  brings  quicker 
relief — and  does  not  blister. 

For  coughs,  colds  and  conges¬ 
tions,  this  clean,  white  ointment 
made  with  oil  of  mustard  and  a 
few  home  simples  is  uncommonly 
effective. 

You  just  rub  it  on  your  throat 
or  chest.  It  penetrates  way  down 
under  the  skin  and  generates  its 
own  peculiar  heat  which  soon 
loosens  up  the  cough  and  disperses 
congestion. 

Strangely  enough,  it  does  not 
feel  warm  after  the  first  momen¬ 
tary  glow  and  tingle,  but  is  de¬ 
lightfully  cool  and  soothing. 

Try  it  for  croup,  bronchitis, 
coughs,  colds  (it  often  prevents 
pneumonia),  headache,  neuralgia, 
stiff  neck,  rheumatism  or  lum¬ 
bago. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  use 
Musterole  themselves  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  their  patients. 

Keep  a  jar  handy  on  the  medi¬ 
cine  shelf. 

35c  and  65c  jars;  hospital  Size  J3.00. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

better  than  a  mustard  plaster 


Mantles  That  Last  Longer 

Better  Light 
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_ _ _ „ _ Outlasts 

$  ail  others.  Giv»s  the  most 
*  V  light.  Made  in  ourown  factoey 
I  s  by  special  patented  proceas. 

Buy  from  your  dealer,  or  or- 
^  der  direct  from  nearest  office, 
k  Dept.  R32.  Price  per  doz.  $1.60, 

THE  COLEMAR  LAMP  COMPANY 


St.  Paul  Dallas 

T  nu  A  Ttrrolna 


Toledo  | 
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Kill  Rats!," 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 

_  beings,  dogs.  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Daily sz  Virus. 

Get  our  free  hook  ou  rats  and 
I  re©  fcSOOK  mice,  telling  about  V  I  R  t’  3 
and  how  to  get  some. 

0.  A.  Virus,  Ltd..  121  West  15th  Street.  New  York 


“  Dish  Toweling  ” 

Direct  from  Mill 

15  yds.  of  best  quality  14"  checked  Cotton  Dish 
Toweling  sent  postpaid  for  Two  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  CLINTON,  MASS. 

Cuticura  Soap 
The  V elvet  T  ouch 
For  the  Skin 

Soap,Ointment,TaIcum,26c. everywhere.  Forsamples 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dept.  TT,  Malden,  Maas. 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  yoa 


M  Semi  10c  for  288-page  book  on  Stammering  and 
_ m  Stuttering,  "Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  1 
W  cured  myself  after  stammering20  yrs.  B.N.Bogue 
■  8406  Bsoue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  III.  St..  Indianapolis 


STAMMER 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Camisole  in  Daffodil  Design 

This  when  made  with  a  Xo.  S  hook 
and  60  thread  is  about  S  in.  wide. 

Chain  116.  r>  ~ 

First  Row — 1  sp.,  1  bk.,  o.J  *p.,  1  bk., 
1  sp.,  5  eh. ;  turn.  , 

Seeond<Row — 1  sp.,  2  bk.,-f;l_sf.,  2  bk., 
1  sp.,  5  eh.;  turn. 

Third  Row — 1  sp.,  3  bk.,  IS  sp.,  2  bk., 
9  sp.,  3  bk..  1  sp.  'r 

Fourth  Row — 1  sp..  2  bk.,  10  sp.,  3 
bk..  IS  sp.,  2  bk.,  1  sp. 

Fifth  Row — 1  sp..  1  bk.,  IS  sp.,  2  bk., 
1  sp..  2  bk..  10  sp.,  1  bk.,  1  sp. 

Sixth  Row — 1  sp.,  2  bk..  S  sp..  1  bk., 

1  sp..  1  bk..  2  sp.,  2  bk.,  4  sp.,  1  bk.,  11 
sp..  2  bk..  1  sp. 

Seventh  Row — 1  sp.,  3  bk..  11  sp.,  1 
bk.,  1  sp.,  2  bk..  3  sp.,  1  bk.,  1  sp.,  1 
bk..  7  sp..  3  bk..  1  sp. 

Eighth  Row — 1  sp.,  2  bk..  7  sp.,  2  bk., 

2  sp..  1  bk.,  2  sp.,  5  bk.,  12  sp.,  2  bk., 
1  sp. 


Third  Row — 2  sp.,  3'  bk.,  2  sp. 

Fourth  Row — 1  sp..  5  bk..  1  sp. 

Fifth  Row — 2  sp.,  3  bk.,  2  sp. 

Sixth  Row — -o  sp.,  1  bk.,  3  sp. ;  repeat 
from  third  row. 

Beading — Fasten  in  sp.,  eh.  10  sp.,  1 
sp. ;  fasten  in  next  and  repeat  across. 

Second^  Row — Fasten  in  center  of  10 
eh.,  chi  5.  quintriple  treble  in  next  10 
eh.  (thread  over  five  times),  eh.  5,  q.t.t. 
in  same  10  eh.,  q.t.t.  in  next  10  eh.,  and 
repeat  to  end. 

Third  Row — 3  tr..  4  eh.  for  p..  3  tr.  in 
each  pointed  sp. ;  fasten  with  de.  over  5 
ch.  and  repeat. 

Work  scallop  like  third  row  on  each 
side  of  strap. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  design,  and  can 
be  used  in  ends  of  table  scarfs,  and  is 
very  nice  used  as  insertion  in  a  pillow 
top.  MRS.  H.  E.  c. 
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Twelfth  Row — 1  sp.,  2  bk.,  4  sp.,  3  bk., 
3  sp..  1  bk..  3  sp.,  1  bk.,  2  sp.,  5  bk.,  9 
sp  .  2  bk..  1  sp. 

Thirteenth  Row-  1  sp.,  1  bk..  10  sp..  5 
ok..  1  sp..  1  bk..  2  sp..  3  bk.,  4  sp..  2  bk., 
1  sp..  1  bk..  1  sp. 

Fourteenth  Row — 1  sp.,  2  bk.,  4  sp.,  1 


I  am  sending  you  a  bolivar  recipe  in 
reply  to  inquiry  of  L.  A.  E.,  on  page  49. 
This  is  the  genuine  old-fashioned  recipe 
that  was  used  by  New  York  City  bakers 
about  50  years  ago: 

One  pint  of  molasses.  4  oz.  lard.  14- id- 
water,  1  oz.  baking  soda,  214  lbs.  flour, 
spices  and  salt  to  suit  taste. 

CURTS  KIEFER. 

Two  recipes  for  bolivars  are  as  follows: 
14 -lb.  sugar,  14-lb.  lard.  2(4  lbs.  Hour. 
14-Pt.  molasses,  l/2- pt.  water,  1  oz.  soda, 
a  pinch  of  ginger,  teaspoon  of  cinnamon 
and  salt. 

Sugar  Bolivars. — 114  lbs.  sugar,  y2-Vo. 


. .... 
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Daffodil  Lace 

bk.,  4  sp.,  6  bk.,  2  sp.,  5  bk.,  9  sp.,  2 
bk.,  1  sp. 

Fifteenth  Row — 1  sp.,  3  bk.,  9  sp.,  4 
bk..  1  sp.,  7  bk.,  5  sp.,  1  bk.,  2  sp.,  3  bk., 
I  sp. 

Sixteenth  Row-  1  sp.,  2  bk..  9  sp.,  7 
bk.,  1  sp.,  3  bk.,  1  sp.,  6  bk..  4  sp..  2  bk., 

1  sp. 

Seventeenth  Row-  1  sp.,  1  bk.,  5  sp., 
7  bk..  4  sp..  7  bk.,  10  sp.,  1  bk.,  1  sp. 

Eighteenth  Row — 1  sp.,  2  bk..  9  sp.,  G 
bk.,  1  sp..  2  bk..  1  sp.,  7  bk.,  1  sp.,  1  bk., 
3  sp..  2  bk..  1  sp. 

Nineteenth  Row-  1  sp..  3  bk..  6  sp..  3 
bk..  2  sp..  3  bk..  1  sp.,  1  bk.,  1  sp.,  3  bk., 
9  so  .  3  bk..  1  sp. 

Twentieth  Row — 1  sp.,  2  bk..  13  sp.,  2 
bk..  1  sp..  1  bk..  11  sp.,  2  bk.,  1  sp. 

Twenty-first  Row — 1  sp.,  1  bk.,  11  sp., 
5  bk..  1  sp..  3  bk..  13  sp.,  1  bk.,  1  sp. 

Twenty-second  Row — 1  sp..  2  bk.,  11 
sp  .  4  bk..  1  sp..  8  bk.,  7  sp.,  2  bk..  1  sp. 
Twenty-third  Row — 1  sp..  3  bk..  6  sp., 

2  bk..  2  sp.,  4  bk.,  1  sp.,  5  bk.,  9  sp.,  3 

bk..  1  sp. 

Twenty-fourth  Row — 1  sp.,  2  bk.,  10 
sp  .  5  bk..  1  sp.,  3  bk.,  1  .sp..  4  bk..  7  sp., 

2  bk..  1  sp. 

Twenty-fifth  Row — 1  sp..  1  bk..  8  sp., 

3  bk..  1  sp..  1  bk..  1  sp.,  2  bk..  1  sp..  6 
bk..  10  sp..  1  bk..  1  sp. 

Twenty-sixth  Row — 1  sp.,  2  bk..  9  sp.. 
5  bk..  2  sp..  1  bk..  1  sp.,  1  bk..  1  sp.,  3 
bk..  8  sp.,  2  bk..  1  sp. 

Twenty-seventh  Row — 1  sp.,  3  bk..  S 
sp..  7  bk..  2  sp..  4  bk..  8  sp.,  3  bk..  1  sp. 
Twenty-eighth  Row — 1  sp..  2  bk..  9  sp., 

4  bk..  2  sp..  5  bk..  11  sp.,  2  bk..  1  sp. 
Twenty-ninth  Row — 1  sp.,  1  bk.,  21 

sp  .  2  bk..  10  sp.,  1  bk..  1  sp. 

Thirtieth  Row — 1  sp.,  2  bk.,  9  sp.,  1 
bk..  21  sp..  2  bk..  1  sp. 

Repeat  from  first  row  until  you  have 
the  strip  half  long  enough.  Then  begin 
with  the  thirtieth  row  and  work  back¬ 
wards  to  the  first  row. 

Shoulder  straps : 

('h.  28. 

First  Row — 7  sp. 

Second  Row — 3  sp..  1  bk.,  3  sp. 


for  Camisole 

lard,  214  lbs.  flour,  2  eggs,  %-pt.  milk, 
1C>  oz.  baking  powder,  salt  and  cinna¬ 
mon.  To  mix  both  recipes,  sift  your  dry 
ingredients  into  the  bowl,  add  your  lard 
and  fluids  and  mix.  It  oil  your  dough 
about  14 -in.  in  thickness,  cut  with  a 
round  cutter,  bake  in  hot  oven. 

HERBERT  JAIINKE. 


Bran  Coffee 

Bran*  coffee  will  have  a  much  finer 
flavor  if  it  is  put  away  in  tightly  closed 
cans  as  soon  as  it  is  browned,  and  while 
still  hot.  It  will  not  even  need  the  small 
amount  of  real  coffee  sometimes  used  for 
flavoring. 

A  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  spoke  of  bran 
coffee  as  being  sweet.  Mine  is  not,  and 
some  persons  prefer  it  unsweetened.  I 
use  one-half  cup  molasses  to  one  quart 
bran,  mixed,  dried,  browned  to  color  of 
coffee  on  top  of  stove  in  baking  pan. 

G.  A.  T. 


Candied  Orange  Peel 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  issue  of 
October  7>0  the  "Thoughts  of  a  Plain 
Farm  Woman.”  I  think  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good.  I  always  enjoy  reading 
them.  Mrs.  II.  8.  K.  W.  speaks  of 
candying  her  orange  peel.  I  would  like 
to  know  just  how  she  does  it. 

MRS.  w.  C.  I>. 

My  candied  orange  peel  recipe,  for 
which  Mrs.  W.  E.  1*.  asks,  is  as  follows: 

Put  peel  from  eight  oranges  in  cold 
water ;  heat  to  boiling  point  and  cook 
gently  until  very  tender.  Drain,  place  in 
cold  water  and  when  cold  remove  mem¬ 
brane.  Boil  one  cup  sugar  and  one-half 
cup  water  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball  tested 
in  cold  water.  Put  in  peel  and  cook  until 
it  has  absorbed  the  syrup  and  look  clear. 
Drain  on  brown  paper  and  leave  in  air 
until  thoroughly  dry.  Store,  and  eat  as 
candy  or  use  in  cakes,  gingerbread,  etc. 

II.  s.  ic.  w. 


Put  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  under  the  magnifying  glass  and 
you’ll  see  fine,  soft,  flaky  crystals— every  one  separate— every  one  pure 
salt.  Then  try  it  in  your  cooking,  baking  and  butter  making.  For  meat' 
curing,  too.  Taste  the  fine,  full  salt  flavor  that  improves  everything 
it  touches.  You  will  never  buy  any  salt  except 


COLONIAV 

(Earners 


.»r| 

tOWNlA^ 

flJtoON.-  oh»o 

’’ET  WEIGHT 

70  uas- 


COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER'S 

SALT 


All  Ready  to  Use 

No  breaking  up,  no  sifting. 
Packed  in  easy-to-handle 
70  pound  bags  which  are 
equal  in  size  to  hundred 
pound  bags  of  ordinary 
salt,  because  this  better 
brand  contains  no  mois¬ 
ture.  Dissolves  instantly, 
never  varies  in  strength. 
The  bags  make  splendid 
toweling  when  empty. 


Get  the  Genuine 

No  cheap,  inferior  salt 
will  work  as  fast  nor  as 
thoroughly  as  Colonial 
Special  Farmer’s  Salt.  Al¬ 
ways  get  the  genuine  — 
more  economical  in  the 
end.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  write  us  giving 
his  name.  Look  for  th 
name  on  every  bag. 


'  Manufactured  by 

The  Colonial  Salt  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
Chicago,  III.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Atlanta,  Ga 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 
Only  O  IQ 
for  this  A 

fine  leather  shoe, 
markable— isn’t  it?  It  is 
onlyoneofthebigmoney- 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factory  at  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you. 
Try  a  pair  of  these— 
you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we 
return  the  money. 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICK- 
STEPPEPS 
ALWAYS 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


No 


1010 

Send  for  Big 
Catalog  R 


QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY -BOSTON 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 


White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore-  II  f  .  | 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hours  VV  TnPr 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 


*  scientifically  construc¬ 
ts.  tcc*  mstrumer,t  working  automatically  Hand- 

*omc*  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Grctcl  and  the  Witch,  who  come 
*  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6>>x 
7>f;  fully  guaranteed.  Post- 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Agents  Wanted. 

I  DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114, 419  E.  Water  Si.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


$1.25 


u.  s. 

FLANNEL 
O.D.  SHIRTS 


PAY  THE 
POSTMAN 

U.  S.  ARMY  BLANKETS,  $6.00 

U.  S.  Blanket  Uo. 

llept.  M  -2 

45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

Money  Hack  If  Not  Satisfied 
Parcel  Post  Collect 


Kells  A  t 

$4 

Fncli  Itctall. 

And  Blir 
V  nl  no 
At  Tlint 
Only 

Two  To  n 
Customer 
ITnder 
Tliln 
Special 
Offer 


St.  John’s  Riverside  Hospital,  Y*n^r* 

offers  exceptional  facilities  for  young  women  who 
wish  to  enter  the  profession  of  nursing— course  two 
•and  one-half  years.  One  year  of  high  school  or  its 
equivalent  is  required  for  admission.  Apply 

DIRECTRESS  OF  NURSES,  Si.  John’s  Riverside  Hospital,  Yonkers,  N.Y 


Prices  Save  You  Money 

We  offer  you  sure  saving,  guarantee  everything  we  sell  and 
guarantee  that  you  must  be  satisfied  that  you  have  made  a 
saving  by  buying  Direct- From-Kalamazoo — or  we  will  return 
vour  money.  Ranges,  Pipeless  Furnaces,  Combination  Coal  and  Gas 
Ranges,  Kitchen  Kabinets,  Paints,  Roofing,  Cream  Separators — all  at 
prices  lower  than  you  expect.  _ 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments  — Take  10  Months  or  1  Year  to  Pay  | 


Just  send  name  and  address  oh  a  post  card  and  we  will  show 

you  prices  on  guaranteed  house  and  farm  necessities  that  will 
surprise  you. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No. 114 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Registered  Direct  to  You 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 


By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  IX 


Greater  care  and  detail  are  necessary 
m  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  or¬ 
ganization  than  of  a  stock  company.  The 
laws  under  which  stock  companies  are 
organized  have  been  perfected  during  the 
past  GO  years  by  the  best  legal  minds  in 
the  country  for  the  control  of  them  by 
capital,  and  to  perpetuate  the  men  in 
power  who  are  once  put  at  their  head. 
These  men  are  first  arbitrarily  se¬ 
lected.  under  the  law,  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  promoters  of  the  enterprise.  They 
usually  contribute  a  large  share  of 
the  capital,  and  by  their  own  hold¬ 
ings  and  proxies  are  able  to  control 
the  future  vote.  Because  of  their  large 
stock  holdings  they  are  personally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  success  and  profits  of  the 
business,  aside  from  the  positions  they 
hold  in  the  management.  In  a  great 
majority  of  the  ordinary  stock  companies 
the  officers  in  control  are  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole  owners,  and  the  business 
is  conducted  under  the  inspiration  of 
self-interest. 

In  the  co-operative  enterprise  the  laws 
under  which  they  operate  have  not  been 
fully  perfected  or  tested.  It  is  a  system 
in  itself,  but  it  is  not  clearly  so  defined, 
and  it  is  in  consequence  embarrassed  and 
hampered  by  complications  in  other  laws 
and  restrictions  in  them.  The  members 
are  numerous,  and  often  widely  distri* 
buted.  The  officers  have  little  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  it.  and  consequently  little  or  no 
returns  in  dividends.  Their  personal  in¬ 
terest  largely  is  iu  their  salaries,  and 
they  are  often  tempted  to  sacrifice  the 
best  interest  of  the  organization  to  a 
policy  that  will  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  keep  themselves  in  position  and 
leadership.  With  a  loose  organization  and 
a  proxy  vote  they  may.  except  in  times 
of  stress  and  anxiety,  perpetuate  them¬ 
selves  iu  power  through  a  comparatively 
small  minority  of  the  membership,  and 
this,  iu  time,  causes  dissatisfaction  aud 
dissensions.  Even  without  the  proxy  aud 
no  gcueral  plan  of  ballot  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  a  small  majority  can,  and  usually 
do.  control  the  organization  by  a  little 
skilful  manipulation  of  a  public  meeting. 

-  Many  times  the  meetings  are  infested 
with  representatives  of  dealers  or  dis¬ 
tributors.  whose  interest  would  be  injured 
by  the  success  of  the  co-operative  busi¬ 
ness,  and  they  do  all  they  can  to  dis¬ 
courage  a  proper  organization  iu  the  hope 
that  loose  management  may  lead  it  to 
failure.  Not  infrequently  dealers  and 
parties  interested  mislead  or  allure  well- 
kuown  men  in  the  neighborhood  to  lurther 
their  interests  by  opposition  to  the  co¬ 
operative  enterprise,  and  this  opposition 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  overcome. 

All  of  these  things  are  by  no  means 
general.  Men  often  make  great  sacrifices 
of  time  and  money  to  promote  co-opera¬ 
tive  enterprises,  and  work  unselfishly  lor 
the  general  good.  Iu  the  history  of  the 
work  as  a  whole,  however,  selfishness  and 
incompetence  have  often  defeated  the  best 
interests  of  the  enterprise,  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  wrecks  have  been  frequent  enough  to 
justify  special  care  iu  the  details  of  or¬ 
ganization  aud  in  the  selection  of  experi¬ 
enced  managers. 

At  the  inception  of  the  organization 
there  are  likely  to  be  bright  prospects 
and  much  enthusiasm.  In  these  meet¬ 
ings.  as  in  all  places,  the  strong  and 
capable  men  are  the  most  modest.  They 
are  usually  in  a  minority.  For  the  most 
part  they  occupy  the  rear  seats  at  all 
times,  except  when  contributions  are  to 
be  made.  They  do  not  seek  recognition 
or  office.  If  drafted  or  invited,  they 
would  appreciate  the  compliment,  and  be 
glad  to  serve  the  community  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  but  they  would  uot  permit 
themselves  to  profit  by  the  positions.  In 
fact,  they  would  take  them  at  a  sacrifice 
of  personal  interests,  and  they  would  uot 
of  their  own  initiative  seek  the  positions. 

The  less  capable  are  less  modest,  aud 
usually  more  numerous.  The  most  ready 
talker  is  uot  necessarily  the  most  capable, 
but  he  is  likely  to  be  more  iu  evidence. 
If  there  is  advantage  in  the  position, 
some  one  without  regard  to  qualifications 
for  the  place  is  ready  to  seek  it  and 
working  for  it.  He  is  pretty  sure  to  get  it. 
,  Under  such  circumstances  waste  and 


extravagance  are  sure  to  develop.  Inef¬ 
ficiency  becomes  manifest,  and  sooner  or 
later  there  are  losses  and  regrets,  failure 
and  scandal. 

These  difficulties  are  overcome  by  care¬ 
ful  and  detailed  organization  and  man¬ 
agement.  A  comprehensive  law  is,  of 
course,  the  first  essential.  Then  the 
work  of  organization  will  largely  follow 
legal  requirements.  At  the  very  outset 
and  before  officers  are  selected,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  most  experienced  and  capable 
members  should  be  selected  to  prepare 
comprehensive  by-laws.  A  good  way  is 
to  put  temporary  directors  in  the  char¬ 
ter.  and  when  all  is  ready  have  them 
resign,  and  elect  by  secret  ballot  the  first 
board  of  directors.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  rules,  the  by-laws  should  con¬ 
tain  the  following  provisions : 

A  careful  outline  of  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  employed,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  law  under 
which  the  association  is  organized. 

A  list  of  the  officers  to  be  elected  ;  their 
tenure  of  office;  their  salaries,  if  any; 
and  a  definition  of  their  power  and  au¬ 
thority. 

A  rule  for  submitting  proposed  impor¬ 
tant  contracts  between  members  and  the 


association  to  members  for  discussion  and 
study  for  a  given  time  before  execution  ; 
and  for  fully  setting  forth  the  conditions 
of  the  contract  as  it  affects  both  parties 
to  it. 

•  Provide  for  liquidation  of  it*  assets 
in  case  of  insolvency  or  for  other  reasons. 
Provide  for  the  admission  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  on  equitable  terms,  and  opportunity 
for  their  withdrawals  at  their  own  op¬ 
tion  at  stated  times,  aud  for  the  dismissal 
of  members  aud  officials  for  causes  after 
hearing.  Provide  that  memberships  are 
not  transferable. 

Forbid  subsidiary  organizations,  or  any 
other  device  that  would  favor  some  mem¬ 
bers  over  others.  Authorize  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  become  a  member  of  another  cor¬ 
poration  organized  under  the  same  act. 

The  election  by  the  members  of  an 
election  committee  to  perfect  a  system 
of  vote  by  secret  ballot  by  which  each 
member  would  have  the  opportunity  aud 
convenience  of  voting  for  men  and  poli¬ 
cies.  It  should  provide  for  vote  by  mail, 
but  prohibit  vote  by  proxy. 

An  election  of  an  audit  committee,  the 
members  of  which  hold  uo  other  office 
in  the  corporation,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  auditing  the  accounts  aud  making  full, 
complete  and  regular  reports  to  members 
of  the  business  and  financial  conditions  of 
the  corporation. 

The  annual  election  of  the  president 
and  a  board  of  directors  by  secret  bal¬ 
lot  by  personal  deposit  or  by  mail,  and 
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for  the  submission  of  important  policies 
and  unusual  appropriations  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  referendum  vote. 

The  selection  of  a  business  manager  by 
the  board,  for  the  execution  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  budget  of  expenses  and  an  assessment 
to  meet  the  amount  needed* 

Strict  economy  in  every  department. 

Fix  the  degree  of  responsibility  that 
the  individual  members  assume  for  the 
obligations  of  the  association,  and  limit 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  the  corpora¬ 
tion  could  assume  by  official  authority 
without  a  special  referendum  vote  of  the 
members. 

The  rule  that  members  who  hold  po¬ 
litical  office  are  ineligible  to  hold  office 
iu  the  co-operative  corporation. 

The  bonding  of  all  officials  dr  employes 
who  handle  funds  of  the  corporation. 

The  revision  of  the  by-laws  by  the 
members  at  any  regular  meeting  or  at  a 
special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose. 

The  greater  the  care  in  organizing  and 
the  stricter  the  rules  are  followed  in 
practice,  the  better  the  prospect  of  per¬ 
manent  sueccess  in  the  business. 

While  all  forms  of  co-operative  organi¬ 
zations  are  yet  more  or  less  in  the  stage 
of  development,  there  is  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  among  disinterested  students  and 
succcessful  practical  workers  that  the 
basic  co-operative  unit,  must  be  restricted 
to  a  limited  territory,  and  that  the 
chances  for  success  are  improved  when  it 
(Continued  on  page  L'OO) 
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Why  turn  your  dairy  into 
a  fertilizer  factory? 

Your  object  in  dairying  is  to  produce  milk  at  a  profit  and  not  fertilizer  at  a  loss.  Food  element* 
contained  in  feeds  are  expensive  and  should  be  converted  into  milk. 

A  great  many  dollars  worth  of  food  elements  contained  in  feeds  fed  to  dairy  cows  are  lost  by 
way  of  the  manure  pit.  Such  waste  is  due  to  the  feeding  of  unbalanced  rations.  Too  much  roughage 
is  fed  without  regard  to  its  correct  nutritive  value  and  often  grain  rations  are  not  compounded 
to  blend  properly  with  the  roughage  to  form  a  balance  of  all  the  elements  required. 


TI-O-GA 


.FEED 

SERVICE 


overcomes  this  waste  by  classifying  the  varieties  of  roughage  according  to  their  nutritive  content 
and  furnishes  a  brand  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  to  combine  properly  with  each  group  to  torro 
balanced  rations  and  prevent  waste. 


Red  Brand 

T1-OGA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  suc¬ 
culent  roughage:  Silage,  Pas¬ 
turage,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 


White  Brand 
TI"0"GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein 
dry  roughage:  Timothy  Hay, 
Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 


Blue  Brand 
Tl-O-G  A  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein 
dry  roughage:  Clover  Hay. 
Alfalfa,  etc. 


WHITE 

w  BRAND 


In  each  case  the  cow  gets  the  same  amount  of  nutrition  in  the  same  nutritive  ratio  and  you  get 
more  money  from  your  roughage.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  kind  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  balance  your  roughage, 
advise  us  and  we  will  ar¬ 
range  for  some  nearby  dealer 
to  supply  you. 

Our  book  on  TT-  O-  GA 
Feed  Service  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  the  three  feeds 
give  the  same  results,  seni 
free  on  request. 

j  KB  ..•w  v.™  _ _ _  -  Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

miM  ....  ...  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
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Use  the  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 
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The  same  careful  service  is 
furnished  through: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel's  Ration  (Full  Feed  for 
Horses). 
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Duroc-Jerseys  Are  Prolific 

^  and 

Profitable 

They  raise  big  families.  Hardy, 
easy-feeding,  quick  maturing. 

That  is  why  Duroc-Jerseys  today 
outnumber  any  other  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  1918, 51  per  cent 
were  Durco-Jerseys. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  —  “  DUROC- JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROFITABLE” 

published  and  mailed  free  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world  (over  10,000  members)  for  the 

benefit  of  hog  raisers  everywhere. 

THE  NATIONAL  DUROC-JERSEY  RECORD 

Dept.  J40— PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 
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ASSOCIATION 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  IS  GREEN  STREET.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


LONGEST  WOOL  SHEEP  KNOWN.  Scotch  inlanders.  Fan¬ 
cy  imported  stock.  Write  K.  Ill  SII  NELL,  Chatham,  N.Y. 

(leg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  louth^DoJnliwes 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 

Cor  Qa la  ,ieK-  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
ror  OdlB  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  FARM,  Pnrehnse.  N.Y. 

F 


OK  SALE— R  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewes,  due  March  1st;  10 
choice  Ewe  Lambs.  THOS.  HASLETT.  Hall.  IV.  Y. 


deg.  Shropshire  Ewes  mv™saMos.fw?»S 


C 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE  — TWO  BLACK  REGISTERED 

Percheron  Stallions 

’.hree  years  old  this  Spring.  Choice  at  $350.00.  One 
black  Registered  Percheron  Stallion  four  years 
»ld,  $500.00. 

One  gray  Registered  Percheron  Stallion  about  ten 
rears  old;  a  grand  horse  and  sure  breeder;  all  his 
jolts  will  show.  He  is  the  right  kind.  Price,  $400.00. 

All  these  Stallions  are  bred  in  the  purple— the  ton 
kind  with  plenty  of  quality.  Address 

P.  M.  CHAPPEL,  807  Frost  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


MILK  GOAT  BUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers. 
Pure  Toggenburg,  $40  and  up.  Grades,  $15  to  $30. 

S,  J.  Sharpies,  R.  I).  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 

U;|L  finQi0  Grade  Toggenburg  does,  all  ages.  Two-year 
T1IIK  UUdlS  old  \  Toggenburg  Buck.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  A.  Lee  Harrison,  Route  No.  I,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

$75  Buy  Bred  Swiss  Goats thls month 80 “ *o have 

3.  J.  SHARPLES, 


early  spring  milkers. 
Norristown,  Pa.  R.  D.  5 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


German  Shepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep- 

aortt  Airorlela  Horre  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies. 
1st  U ,  All  OUdlO  Util'S  Poland  China  and  Duroc  Boars. 
Holstein  bulls.  Goodyoung  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  K.  WATSON,  tox  1745.  Oiklind,  Iowa 


Lle  Crossbred  Bloodhound  and  Foxhound  Pups 

born  hunters  ;  make  best  fox,  coon,  lynx  and  bear  dogs  : 
luiek  starters,  loud,  steady  tonguers,  true  trailers  ;  all 
lay  stayers.  Charles  Iteasbeck,  Vanklcrk  Hill,  Ontario 

For  Sals  pediii^d^Re^ste^d  Scotch  Collie  Pups 

with  brains.  Natural,  eager  workers.  Born  heelers  on 
cattle.  Charles  Reasbeck,  Vankleek  Hill,  Ontario 

For  Sale-Beautiful  Airedale  "£?, mbT: 

registered  ;  *20.  COUNTY  TRAININ6  SCHOOL.  Lawrence,  Mass 

30(T  Pnllla  Pnno  Sables,  Whites,  SI0-S15.  Also  Shepherds, 
log.  Uhl  lie  r  U(JS  El  Briton  Farm,  Route  !.  Hudson,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns pD0uBe‘ Bp,ued 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers, 
inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wuhingtanvill'.  N.  T. 

MILKING  BHORTHORN  B  CALVES.  S50.  E.  B.  FOX.  LewtH.  Maao 


LZZ 


SWINE 


QUALITY  HAMPSHIRES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex,  by  Grand 
ChampionSirBlythedale.  Free  Circular. 

LAWN  FARM 

•  Box  R 


LOCUST 
Bird-In-Hand.  Pa. 


at 


HAMPSHIRE 


Spring  Boars  at  $30;  Young  Pigs  at  $IO  at  10  wks. 
Bred  Sows  at  Prices  you  can  afford  to  Pay.  Write 
now.  j.  M.  FARNSWORTH.  Star  Route,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 

Sired  by  Prines  Big  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East— and  other  winning  sires. 
Winter  farrowed,  8-wks.-pigs,  SS15  each.  Open  ami 
bred  Gilts— Young  service  Boars— Fall  Pigs— Bred 
Sows.  All  selected  from  the  big— Prolific — Smooth 
kind.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 

FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  heavy  weighing,  deep  sided,  smooth  kind. 
Boar  and  sow  pigs,  not  related,  at  reasonable 
prices.  An  exceptional  offering  of  4  and  5-mos.-old 
pigs  at  the  present  time.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Address  W.  W.  WKIMAN.  P.  0.  Box 
777,  Wilminoton.  Del.,  or  P.  0.  Box  469.  Hummelstown.  Pa. 

Chester  White  and  O.I.C.’s  Boars",ldBoar  piKS 


Address  CEO.  F.  GRIFFIE, 


AlOeachup.  Prepaid. 

R-3,  NEWVILLE,  PA. 


Saw  0  I  P  and  Chester  White  pigs  and  service  boars 
Hog.  U.  I.  u.  Eugene  P.  Rogers,  Wayville,  N.  Y 


••• 

BERKSHIRES 

BLACK  FRIAR  FARMS 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

A  BARGAIN! 

A  GRANDSON  OF  LONGFELLOW  DOUBLE 
V&  years  old.  Handsome  marking. 
Registered.  Weighs  over  500  lbs. 

Price  $100 

Guaranteed,  sound,  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
a  prolific  breeder. 

FRANCIS  C.  DALE 

COLD  SPRING  NEW  YORK 


FUnistone 

Berksliires 

Registered,  immune  boar  and  sow  pigs,  sired 
by  Paarl’s  Successor  8th  and  other  good  boars, 
now  offered  for  sale.  Also  a  few  good  gilts  and 
sows  bred  to  Pearl’s  Successor  8th,  the  Grand 
Champion  boar  that  has  proved  a  prepotent 
breeder.  Write  for  sales  list  of  our  offering. 

Flintstone  Farm,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

iLT  HIGHWOOD 

The  first  prize  aged  sow  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
and  the  largest  and  heaviest  sow  there  was  sired  by  a 
boar  we  bred  and  sold  for  $100.  She  defeated  sows 
that  have  been  Grand  Champions  at  over  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  State  Fairs.  The  heaviest  Berkshire  boar 
at  this  show  was  bred  by  us.  We  offer  100  gilts  and 
sows  of  same  blood  lines,  bred  for  spring  litters. 

M.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpondino,  Box  1  5,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


^Choice  Berk  shires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  40  Epochal-Matchless-Emblem  and  Real 
Type  Sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  March  and  April  farrow¬ 
ing.  Also  service  boars  and  Registered  shoats  of 
both  sex.  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  New  York 

THRIFTY  RFPYSHIPF8HO*T8forfeeders  Breeding 
I  nltlr  1  I  DEKAonlKE.  sows  and  boars  from  •  1  0 
up,  based  on  age.  8tate  vour  wants  clearly  first  letter. 
t'LOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  If. 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Qualify 

""  ttra  good  fall  pigs. 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Best  of  breeding.  All  ages. 
RICHARD  E.  WAIS, 


BIG  TYPE  BEK  KKHIUES.  Good  blood.  Choice 
individuals.  Stock  for  sale.  PkTMOOR  FARMS.  Hirtfiald.  N.T. 


c 


SWINE 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholder  s;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recor  d  i  ng  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Stc’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  wthl  Z\tF 

Light  Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  DANEN- 
H0WER,  Manager  Cedars  Farm  Penlly.t.  Pa.  H.  E.  DRATT0R,  Proprietor 


Poland-China  Yearling  SOWS 

Due  to  farrow  in  April.  By  my  Grand  Champion 
Herd  Boar  “KNOX’S  BIG  BOB.” 

Dr.  KNOX  .  Danbury,  Conn. 

CflllNn  An  opportunity  to  make  $2  where  you  made 
I  V  U II U  *1  before  by  raising  pure  bred  Spotted 
Poland  CHINA  HOGS.  Write  for  prices  or  genera* 
information  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON.  Ckambcrsburg.  Pa.  R.  No.  10 

For  Sale— Young  Poland  China  Boara™/^6 

tion.  Weight,  350  lbs.  THOMPSON  BROS..  Rill.  Anchor,  II.  7. 

DUROC-JERSEY  BOARS 

Will  sell  four  from  litter  of  five,  reserving  one  for 
breeding.  Farrowed  May.  1920.  Dam.  "  Orion  Su¬ 
perb  Lady,"  No  35976(1;  sire.  Enfield  Farm’s  “Mon¬ 
arch,  Jr.,  3d,’’  No.  133109.  These  boars  are  all  first 
class  animals.  Write  for  particulars. 

ARTHUR  M.  RAY,  Mgr.,  Porter  Farms,  Phoenixvllle,  Pa. 

Registered  Duroc  BOAR  V^S%StSSSSt!i 

State.  Price,  $75.  E.  L.  Mahoney,  Mitchells,  Virsinia 


tetGIJ  ERNSEYSlTS^ 


Products 


r*u ;J!nsey  cow  dropped  her  first  calf  at  two  years,  her  second  calf 
witlnn  12  months  and  produced  in  one  year  at  three  years  of  age  (592 
lbs.  or  butter  fat.  At  four  years  she  dropped  twin  bulls  each  weigh 
mg  90  lbs.,  and  then  made  a  record  of  915  lbs.  of  butter  fiat..  This 
cow  has  been  milked  and  eared  for  by  her  owner,  on  a  New  York  farm 
Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Guernsey  cows. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  24  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
.  heavy  producing  cows 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  pricos.  A  few 
good  ones  for  S200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohassef,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS fSfisHS 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  D<URY  FARMS-  22  s  32d  st  _  phl|a<i  p. 


(( 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 


Otters  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  ‘'Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  “NE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
8MITHVHXB  Flats.  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

Three  Registered  Guernsey  Cows 

William  II .  Kibbe,  North  Pitcher,  N.Y. 

Rivll  three  years,  Langwater 
Yxuernsey  JDU11  May  Rose  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
blood.  Paid  11,100,  Hope  sale;  sell  half  price  or  trade 
for  feeders.  Offering  iny  200-acre  farm  also.  Refer¬ 
ences.  t.  M.  WATKINS,  Oxford  Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  I’a. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

^W0  months  old.  Also  two  young1 

mills  ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  R. 
Dania  from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd. 
Prices  from  $150-$260.  Write  for  extended 
pedigrees.  P.  K.;STAPLES,  M*r.,  Fast  Hollixto.i,  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  Ll*t  of  Bull  Calvei  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  siz#  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


FRITZLYN  FARM  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Grandsons  of  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 

3Jto  9  mos.,  out  of  A.  R.  cows.  Also  one  10  mos.  MAY 
ROSE  and  MASIIER  SEQUEL  breeding.  Federal  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  5079.  Write  at  once  for  pric  es  and 
full  particulars.  WM.  F.  FRETZ,  Pipersville,  Penn. 


VA7" ALDOIIF  Farms 

Will  Sell  grown  Aug.  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

for  $50.  Kara  on  A.  R.  test.  Bull  calves  from  A.  R 
cows  at  reasonable  prices  from  a  Federal  tested  herd 
Healthy.  W.  B.  DAYTON,  Mgr.,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y- 


BRABANT  FARM,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

offers  several  registered  Gl  E  KN8EY8  for  Sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  We 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  reg.  Guernseys  we 
have  for  sale.  Approved  breeding.  Tuberculin  tested 


IZ“ 


HOLSTEINS 


OSCAR  O.  ZEHRING 

I.  2,  Germantown,  Ohio,  writes : 

“The  purebred  Ilolsteins  were  never 
so  popular  as  at  the  present  time.  The 
demand  for  them  is  still  increasing,  as 
a  result  of  the  remarkable  aud  profit¬ 
able  dairy  performances.  I  never  saw 
a  better  time  to  breed  good  Holsteins 
than  at  present.  I  have  sold  $23,000 
‘of  offspring  from  one  cow  bought  13 
years  ago.  They  surely  are  a  gold 
mine  and  a  mortgage  lifter.” 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Ass'  n  of  America 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  ‘NOBLE 

P  5012  HC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Brightside  FarmQ 

_  QUALITY  JERSEYS  O 

We  Now  Have  Ten  Fine  Heifers  For  Sale 

o„P°  Purchase  before  you  learn  our  prices 
and  value  to  be  expected  from  your  investment. 
Address 

R.  E.  MOSHER,  AURORA.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


We  Are  Offering  Three  Grand¬ 
daughters  of  the  World’s  Great¬ 
est  Sire  KING  OF  THE  P0NTIACS 

They  are  good  individuals  nearly  a  year  old 
and  out  of  well-bred  dams.  For  pedigrees  and 
prices,  write 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  CA2ENOVIA,  N.Y. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale 

feg&TOEkg.°g,Bggsf  xT' *  -  vt£.SS 

Rugged  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
tney  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You*li  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
Quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbnry,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


200  HOLSTEINS 


GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  In 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2-year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
$20.00  each 


JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE.  N.Y. 

Registered  Holstein  Calves  and  Yearlings  fe 

from  heavy  milking  dams.  Pontiac-Korndyke  and  King 
Model  breedings.  U.  F.  M o I. L X X .4 N ,  jn  Uniau  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  I.Y 


Holitpln- I'rl.tban  Heifer  and  Hnll  Calvei.  Purebred  register. 

edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding- 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortlnul  Co.,  N.T. 


From  my  herd  of  180  head  I  have  the 

20  BEST  Registered  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

and  the  fine  herd  bull  left.  Excellentbreeding, 
tuberculin  tested,  due  to  freshen  this  winter  and 
spring,  some  of  them  are  worth  over  $600  each. 
I  rice  for  all  $4,000.  Buy  as  many  as  you  want, 
but  come  at  once,  have  to  sell  quick.  Also  t*m 
carloads  of  fine  clover-mixed  hay.  Farm  is  close 
to  R.  R.  Station.  HANS  EHMLER,  Hoosick  Falls, N.Y. 


OHOICE  COWS 

One  a  full  sister  to  31  that  sold  for  $1,000  each.  One 
»hatmilks40  lbs.  fourmonths  after  freshening.  Two 
other  good  ones.  All  tuberculin  tested.  All  pure 
bred  registered  Holsteins  and  right.  Am  closing  out 
my  herd.  Priced  to  sell.  An  opportunity  you  will 
not  get  again  in  a  hurry. 

AIRDALE  FARM,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


Monarch  Gelsche  Prihy 

No  07735 

A  yearling  Holstein-Friesian  bull  from  a  clean 
herd,  whose  seven  nearest  dams  gave  3,854 
pounds  of  milk  which  made  201  pounds  of  butter 
In  seven  days.  This  is  as  much  as  the  average 
cow  does  in  a  year.  Buy  this  bull  for  only 
$350  and  get  in  right. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  LAUREL  FARM,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


Your  Choice-3  Holstein  Bulls 

Ages,  10  mos.,  11  mos.,  13  mos.  Dam’s  Records,  16.95  lbs..  2 
yrs.;  21.77  lbs.,  3  yrs.;  25.80  lbs.,  5  yrs.  Sire  by  King  Model 
from  25-lb.  2-year-old.  Weil  grown,  straight  individuals. 
Priced  right.  Le  ROY  Ml’NRO,  Jordan,  New  York 

WANTED— Good  Thoro  Bred  ll«I.8TEIN  CALF 

A.  H.  CLARK  -  Lebanon  Si-rings,  New  York 
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For  less  gas  engine  trouble 
in  your  busy  season 

—  install  the  best  piston  rings  now! 

Leaky  piston  rings  are  responsible  for  most  oil  and  carbon 
troubles,  loss  of  engine  power,  and  waste  of  gasoline  and 
lubricating  oil.  By  using  rings  which  are  properly  designed 
and  manufactured,  you  can  largely  prevent  the  expense  and 
annoyance  of  these  common  engine  faults. 

McQuay-Norris  Equipment  represents  ten  years  of  success¬ 
ful  experience  in  piston  ring  engineering.  A  Supwjye  Ring  in 
the  top  groove  of  each  piston  keeps  oil  out  of  the  combus¬ 
tion  chamber.  This  saves  waste  and  decreases  oil  and  carbon 
troubles. 

The  genuine  Rings  in  all  lower  grooves  prevent  the 

waste  of  fuel.  Their  equal  radial  pressure  keeps  gas  from 
wasting  past  them — turns  it  all  into  power. 

Your  dealer  can  sell  you  both  rings  in  every  size  or  over¬ 
size. 

Always  install  McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co. 

the  combination  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


5:0 


Write  for  Free  Book 

It  explains  why  McQuay-Norris 
Piston  Ring  Equipment  will  in¬ 
crease  gas  engine  power,  save  fuel 
and  oil,  and  decrease  carbon 
troubles.  Address  Dept.  aR 
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Avery-ize  Now  For  Bigger  Profits 

The  problem  now  is  to  raise  bigger  crops  at  lower  cost.  Increased  production 
and  decreased  expense  is  now  more  important  to  you  than  ever  before. 
Getting  a  tractor  is  the  logical,  practical  answer  to  your  problem. 

Only  a  tractor  can  give  you  the  eco¬ 
nomical  power  needed  to  work  your 
land  in  the  right  way  at  the  right 
time  to  get  the  best  seed-bed — 


speedy  power  to  take  advantage  of 
weather  conditions,  and  hurry  up 
your  plowing,  discing,  harrowing 
and  planting — tireless  power  that 
can  do  in  hours’  work  that  now 
takes  days — hardened  power  that’s 
ready  in  the  early  Spring  when 
power  is  needed  most — concentrated 
power  that  enables  one  man  to  do 
the  work  of  several  with  horses — 
which  mean  lower  costs,  bigger  crops 
and  greater  enjoyment  in  farm  life. 
Avery  answers  this  problem  for  you 
with  a  complete  line  of  tractors  — 
Avery  Company, 


seven  sizes  in  the  regular  design 
using  “Draft-Horse”  Motors  and 
“Direct  -  Drive”  Transmissions  — 
also  two  small  Avery  Tractors,  the 
Model  “B”  5-10  H.  P.  and  the 
Model  “C”  Six-Cylinder.  One  and 
two-row  Motor  Cultivators,  Motor 
Trucks,  Power  -  Operated  Tillage 
Tools,  and  Champion  Grain-Saver 
Threshers  and  Silo  Filler.,. 

Send  For  the  Avery  Catalog 

Avery  quality  is  now  better  than  ever— 
there  are  many  pleasing  surprises  for  buy¬ 
ers  of  1921  Avery  machines,  all  shown  in 
the  new  Avery  Catalog.  Write  for  a  copy 
today.  It  is  the  most  complete,  up-to- 
date  book  ever  published  on  motor  farm¬ 
ing  machinery.  Every  farmer  should 
have  a  copy.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

ro  Iowa  St..  Peoria,  III. 


J.  B.  NORTON  CO..  Inc.,  Distributors.  Utic»,  N.  Y.| 


Avery  14-28  U.  P.  Trac¬ 
tor  pulling  Avery  Plow 


[When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Primer  of  Economics 


(Continued  from  page  198) 


confines  itself  to  one  specific  industry. 
Where  there  are  several  industries  in  a 
neighborhood,  such  as  dairying,  fruit 
growing  and  egg  production,  it  is  better 
to  organize  an  association  for  each  indus¬ 
try  rather  than  mix  the  different  indus¬ 
tries  in  one  organization.  Many  authori¬ 
ties  regard  these  features  as  essential  to 
success.  The  members  must  have  common 
interests,  similar  purposes,  and  be  more 
or  less  in  touch  with  each  other.  These 
conditions  could  not  exist  if  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  association  extended  over  a 
wide  area  and  embraced  different  enter¬ 
prises. 

Just  as  the  initiative  and  industry  and 
pride  of  the  individuals  make  up  the 
character  of  a  community,  so  the  compe¬ 
tition  and  rivalry  and  enterprise  of  com¬ 
munity  groups  vitalize  and  develop  and 
sustain  our  country  stamina  as  a  whole. 
Individual  and  community  initiative  and 
pride  then  must  be  preserved,  and  the 


temptation  to  standardize  individual  and 
community  enterprise,  initiative  and  ef¬ 
fort  through  a  large  single  organization 
does  not  afford  the  best  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  pride  of  the  neighborhood 
should  be  invoked  to  excel  in  quality  of 
goods  and  in  economy  of  production.  The 
development  of  special  brands  should  he 
encouraged  and  the  local  markets  should 
he  cultivated  for  the  producers  in  the 
local  fields.  It  is  on  these  policies  that 
the  moral  and  vital  forces  of  the  com¬ 
munity  depend,  and  any  scheme  of  or¬ 
ganization  that  does  not  harmonize  with 
these  local  aspirations  is  not  founded  on 
good  co-operative  practice.  The  local  as¬ 
sociations  may  federate  for  general  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  and  for  doing  all  things 
that  a  central  agency  can  do  better  than 
the  local  associations  can  do  for  them¬ 
selves;  but  local  responsibilities  are  the 
duties  and  the  privilege  of  local  members 
and  the  vitality  of  the  local  community. 


Change  in  Directors.  —  Prof.  C.  E. 
Thorne,  who  for  more  than  30  years  has 
been  iu  charge  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  has  resigned  his  position,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  C.  0.  Williams, 
who  for  more  than  ‘JO  years  lias  been 
upon  the  station  stall'.  II is  appointment 
is  a  case  of  merited  promotion,  as  he  was 
a  graduate  from  his  own  farm,  and  his 
early  recognition  came  from  his  mastery 
of  soil  problems,  and  also  liis  notable  suc¬ 
cess  iu  dairy  investigation,  iu  breeding 
and  development.  Prof.  Thorne  retires 
with  groat  credit  to  himself  and  the  en¬ 
tire  confidence  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State,  to  whom  he  has  rendered  most  val¬ 
uable  service. 

Reappraisal  of  Real  Estate. — Just 
now  the  problem  of  the  reappraisement 
of  real  estate  is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  farmers,  and  the  inquiry  every¬ 
where  is  why  the  necessity  of  it.  and  if 
reappraised  on  what  just  basis  can  it 
be  made?  Taxes  are  mounting  beyond 
all  bounds,  because  of  increased  cost  of 
everything  that  is  ueeded  by  the  State 
and  county,  doubled  salaries,  and  no  end 
of  interest  due  on  already  overbonded 
towns,  villages  and  rural  districts,  and  it 
is  not  treason  to  say  large  amounts  of 
this  indebtedness  came  about,  in  many 
instances,  through  poorly  considered  ex¬ 
penditures,  lack  of  public  economy,  lack 
of  budget  plan,  of  oversight  in  estimates, 
and  issuing  of  bonds,  until  we  as  a 
people  have  actually  come  to  have  the 
!  “blind  staggers.”  Therefore  comes  tins 
|  reappraisement  to  add  something  like  50 
per  cent  to  the  valuation  of  real  estate, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  tax 
rate  about  five  mills  to  the  already  15 
mills  rate. 

Where  the  Shoe  Pinches  the 
Farmer. — The  orders  are  to  list  land 
at  selling  cash  value,  and  to  equalize  it 
over  the  State.  This  is  the  mouse  iu  the 
meal.  All  over  the  State  there  is  an 
active  speculation  going  on  by  land 
agents,  and  in  spots  they  have  “i;un”  land 
as  high  as  $200  to  $300  per  acre.  Farms 
near  to  expanding  towns  have  become 
valuable  even  iu  greater  degree,  and  there 
is  a  disposition  to  take  these  speculative 
prices  as  a  basis,  and  not  the  honest-to 
goodness  prices,  devoid  of  speculation. 
Possibly  00  of  the  counties  in  the  State 
have  refused  to  reapprise  their  areas. 
About  25  have,  and  the  whole  matter  is 
now  up  to  the  Legislature.  Some  con¬ 
tend  that  it  is  all  the  natural  result  of 
the  State  running  three  presidential  can¬ 
didates  last  year;  but  certain  it  is  the 
tax  tangle  is  not  yet  straightened  out.  It 
will  be  many  moons  before  there  will  be 
a  reduction  in  taxes,  and  it.  is  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  the  hardest  hit.  and  Jliese 
public  debts  contracted  for  with  35-cent 
dollar,  will  have  to  be  redeemed  in  gold. 

A  New  Drive. — .Tust  now  there  is  a 
drive  on  in  about  30  counties  well  classed 
over  the  State  for  membership  units  in 
the  Farm  Bureau,  so  as  to  put  the  entire 
State  in  united  bureau  action.  Already 
there  are  over  50.000  members  enrolled, 
and  a  great  amount  of  organizing  is  done 
along  co-operative  work  in  unifying  the 
marketing  of  farm  products  *,  but  things 
are  now  greatly  hindered  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  active  markets  for  farm 
products,  and  prices  are  quite  on  a  level 
with  cost  of  production.  Near  by  the 
writer’s,  the  onion  men.  with  thousands 
of  bushels  of  fine  “fruit  ”  cannot  realize 
transportation  expenses,  and  would  have 
been  quite  as  well  off  if  they  bad  not 
“pulled”  their  crops.  In  a  genial  way 
it  is  the  same  with  fruit:  apples  and 
peaches  rotted  on  the  ground  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels,  absolutely  refused  by 
the  markets,  yet  boxed  anples  from  Ore¬ 
gon  are  selling  in  our  market  at  from 
$2.75  to  $3.75  a  box.  If  anyone 
explain  this  condition  of  .  things 
wherein  the  preference  for  imported  ap¬ 
ples.  and  show  that  the  markets  are  not 
manipulated,  they  will  be  awarded  a 
prize.  These  are  some  of  the  matteid 
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that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  going  to  try  to 
remedy.  Pleasing  reports  come  from 
many  of  these  County  Bureaus,  aud  alli¬ 
ances  with  others  seems  to  have  promis¬ 
ing  effects  for  the  future.  The  State 
Bureau  is  headed  by  a  fine  business  lot 
of  men ;  they  are  actively  at  work,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  State  Clrange 
promisee  much. 

The  Sxjgar-beet  Industry.  Sugar 
beets  have  become  a  great  farm  industry 
in  Northern  Ohio,  and  possibly  <>0.000 
acres  were  planted  last  season 
beets  than  the  factories  could 
though  run  to  the  utmost  limit, 
thousands  of  tons  of  beets  were 
the  close  of  the  boiling  season.  Just 
bow  the  great  drop  in  sugar  will  affect 
the  factories,  and  the  outlook  for  next 
season  is  not  disclosed.  As  it  was  it  is 
understood  that  something  like  50.000.000 
lbs.  were  made,  much  of  which  lias  not 
yet  been  put  upon  the  market.  Strange 
after  the  great  sugar  drought  of  1020! 

The  Milk  Men. — The  milk  men  of 
Northern  Ohio  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
made  to  pass  through  the  tribulations 
of  the  York  State  men.  With  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  the  prices  have  been  pretty  well 
maintained,  though  the  throwing  of  100.- 
000  men  out  of  work  iu  Cleveland  has  cut 
down  tlii^  demand  greatly  for  retail  milk, 
and  has  put  many  small  dealers  out  of 
business :  but  the  “movie  shows”  show  no 
falling  off  in  patronage.  The  farmers  are 
getting  something  like  $3  a  can  for  milk, 
with  25  cents  off  for  trucking. 

The  Auto  Trucks  seem  to  be  carrying 
the  bulk  of  the  milk  into  the  city.  The 
Winter  so  far  has  been  so  open  and  so 
little  snow  that  they  are  making  their 
regular  trips  with  much  regularity,  and 
are  welcomed  by  the  farmers,  who  can 
escape  the  4  A.  M.  milking  and  long  drive 
to  the  railway  station.  By  the  way. 
great  plans  are  under  way  for  uext  year’s 
building  of  highwa.v  pikes,  and  if  the 
times  change  there  will  be  more  than  ever 
the  bringing  of  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  nearer  together,  with  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  or  three  middlemen. 
Practically  about  all  of  the  livestock  for 
butchers’  use  finds  its  way  direct  from 
farm  to  shambles  by  the  motor  truck. 

An  Abrupt  Change  of  Topic. — The 
church  survey  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  auto  has  as  much,  or  more,  to 
do  with  the  dismembershin  and  falling  off 
iu  church  attendance  as  any  other  agency. 
Sunday  has  become  a  great  excursion 
day,  and  the  rural  village  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  about  it  are  close  imitators  of  the 
cities.  The  country  church  member  is 
inclined  to  drive  into  the  city,  to  hear 
some  smart  minister,  aud  the  city  mem¬ 
ber  drives  out  into  the  country  for  fresli 
air.  and  both  as  a  result  too  infrequently 
attend  church  at  all.  No  remedy  is  sug¬ 
gested.  nor  has  the  consolidation  of  rural 
churches  proved  a  satisfactory  remedy. 

J.  G. 
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Indigestion 

Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  a  horse 
gnaw  in  the  stable,  or  on  trees?  I  think 
the  animal  is  not  a  cribber.  as  they  gen¬ 
erally  make  a  noise  when  chewing.  Horse 
is  in  good  flesh,  has  oats  only  for  grain, 
and  good  hay.  l.  a.  r. 

New  Hampshire. 

If  you  are  certain  that  the  horse  is  not 
a  cribber,  which  vice  is  incurable,  we 
should  suspect  indigest iou  as  the  cause  of 
depraved  appetite. .  Allowing  such  a  horse 
to  eat  the  bark  of  the  poplar  (“popple”) 
tree  often  proves  quickly  remedial.  Mean¬ 
while  add  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran  to 
the  oats,  by  weight,  and  dampen  it  at 
meal  times.  Allow  free  access  to  rock 
salt.  Have  the  horse  work  or  take  out¬ 
door  exercise  every  day.  If  the  gnawing 
persists,  mix  iu  each  feed  a  tablespoouful 
of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  powdered 
wood  charcoal  and  one  part  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  A-  s- 
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SOLID  OAK 


Brings  Hartman’s  Elegant  7  piece  Suite 

IS  ^hly  Upholstered  Backs  and  Seats,  Beautiful  New  Besign 

am.  *•«  ~  §3 

Take  Over  a  Full  Year  to 

This  splendid  suite  consists  of  large  Arm  Rocker,  Arm  Chair,  Sewing  Rocker  Side  I 
Cham  Library  Table,  Tabourette  and  Book  Blocks— all  beautifully  finished,  fumed  in  a  UP^OSStered  Seats 
iSHSlM  "^,8hade  *>rown-  nea%  waxed.  Very  massive  and  well  braced-very  durable.  a&ld  Backs  —  Woi2- 

illfllfl  iSSw  di.ChaiLSjatf3  and  brcks  ar£  richly  upho  stered  in  imitation  Spanish  brown  dArflflllv  Finkh^ri 
Ieath®r»  well  padded  for  comfort.  Rears  of  backs  are  also  upholstered  with  same  0©r*“i|y  riniSHeCj 

'm. — ®at*r,a*  *•.  fron*:  Any  way  you  look  at  them,  these  chairs  and  rockers  have  an  elegant,  finished  appear- 

n  qc  inV.i10a  u-  u  anci  es  nlov£.e?~dy»  J>ecause  they  are  set  on  “domes  of  silence.”  Rocker  and  Arm  Chair  about 

^  6  *  inphp^wif11!?  S?re,K?.19£19  1?ch?s-  oiBacku  ^jn01163  from  seat.  Sewing  Rocker  and  Side  Chair  about  34 
inches  high,  seats  16x16  inches,  backs  21  inches  from  seat. 

82S  StS’Ki  rn™E 

from  floor;  legs  2  inches  square.  Neat  1  he  great  fiee  432-page  Catalog  shows  you 

paneled  ends  and  roomy  bookshelf.  Tabourette  top,  10x10  inches  mA..n  l4.  a  ..  how  to  make  your  home  beautiful  and  how  to  save 
Height  16  inches.  Book  blocks  large  and  heavy  enough  to  support  °ffer?  y°u  the  choicest  styles  and  amazing  bargains  in  furniture,  rntt 

a  number  of  books.  We  can’t  say  enough  for  this  splendid  set  rUgS’  linoleum,  stoves,  watches,  silver-  ^ 

Try  it  30  days  FREE.  g  splendid  set.  ware,  dishes,  washing  machines,  sewing  f  HARTMAN  Furniture  &  Carnet  Co 

Shipped  without  delay  (fully  boxed,  “knocked  down”  to  g^!enSfe^»SSSmS^tora8,S^h8,  Wf"tw°^th  Dept. 31 04  etc^Zui. 

Zl  weight  about <180C pounds reh°USe  °r  faeta*  in  India"a‘  ^  «“  easy^onthly^ymenl term!  W 

^  ,  g__  aD°ut  A°u  Pounds.  30 days  rree  trial onevery thing.  Getthis  a ?ot  ^'sfied  will  ship  it  back  and  you  will  afuac.  my$i 

Order  No.  1 IOCMAIS.  Price,  $39.95.  Pay  only  $1  FREE  bargain  catalog.  P...  e.rd  or  fetter  tab*.  !  “ooth'ioS'J^  &  Ys  S*  *  1 

down.  Balance  $3.00  monthly.  b  by  return  mail.  -Let  Hartman  Feather  .  *  '  paid. 

HARTMAN  C^R^ET^a!  i 

3913  Wentworth  Avenue  nfcSSMfc.  Dept.3104  Chicago,  Illinois  ’T„„ . . 
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The  Discussion  About  Oleo 


Loyalty  of  Dairymen 

Is  it  selfish  for  dairymen  to  use  oleo,  or 
is-  it  just  stupid?  Does  injuring  himself 
and  his  own  business,  and  proving  a 
traitor  to  all  his  fellow  dairymen,  consti¬ 
tute  selfishness?  It  hardly  looks  that 
way  ;  it  looks  more  like  idiocy  or  insanity. 

Personally  I  lay  no  claim  whatever  to 
extraordinary  intelligence,  but  I  do  con¬ 
sider  myself  perfectly  capable  of  defining 
the  attitude  of  the  loyal  dairyman  who 
patriotically  refrains  from  using  oleo  on 
his  own  table  and  thereby  reducing  the 
demand  for,  and  consequently  the  price  of. 
his  own  product.  Futhermore,  my  sixth 
and  seventh  grade  pupils  can  do  the  same, 
and  so  can  anyone  capable  of  reading  the 
dictionary  intelligently.  Webster  says: 
“Selfishness — the  exclusive  regard  for 
one’s  own  interest.”  If  that  does  not 
prove  an  alibi  for  the  oleo-eating  dairy¬ 
man,  I  fail  to  comprehend  what  would. 

It  should  be  entirely  superfluous  to 
mention  the  difference  in  food  value  be¬ 
tween  butter  and  oleo.  but  since  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  eo  great  and  so  well  known,  in 
what  way  does  the  controversy  affect  the 
purse  of  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
economize  in  the  bill  of  fare?  If  they 
prefer  to  use  oleo  anyway,  what  difference 
does  it  make  to  them  if  butter  does  cost 
$1  a  pound?  Do  they  expect  the  price 
of  the  two  articles  to  be  identical,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  relative  value?  As  for  me, 
I  don’t  care  to  raise  my  daughter*on  oleo, 
and  I  don’t  consider  it  entirely  selfish  for 
me  to  prefer  that  the  other  members  of 
my  school  flock  be  fed  plenty  of  good  but¬ 
ter.  Ag  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  sure  they 
all  are,  and  most  of  them  bring  milk  to 
school,  also  plenty  of  bread  well  buttered. 
My  people  are  entirely  and  permanently 
out  of  the  dairy  business,  but  we  keep  a 
cow  or  two,  make  our  own  butter,  and  use 
all  the  milk,  butter  and  cream  we  can. 
Neither  are  we  so  criminally  selfish  that 
we  can  derive  any  satisfaction  from  see¬ 
ing  our  dairymen  neighbors  and  their 
business  ruined ;  their  loss  will  not  be 
OUr  gain.  MRS.  E.  M.  ANDERSON. 


which  we  have  already  quite  enough.  The 
farmers  as  a  class  are  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  any  other  class  of  manufac¬ 
turers  or  traders.  They  are  only  human 
beings,  with  all  of  a  human  being’s  nat¬ 
ural  propensities  to  err,  particularly  on 
the  selfish  side.  A  city  man  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance.  who  came  to  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  said  he  was  surprised  to  find  so 
much  dishonesty  among  the  farmers  with 
whom  he  dealt  in  buying  bay.  grain,  etc., 
from  them.  Tie  said  Guch  practices  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  minute  in  good 
business  houses  in  the  city,  or  in  busi¬ 
ness  circles,  and  I  can  well  believe  it. 
If  farmers  as  a  class  cannot  stand  upon 
their  own  feet,  let  no  one  try  to  hold  them 
up.  Coddling  will  not  help  them.  Let 
us  get  a  straight,  clear  view  of  these 
matters — dispassionate,  unprejudiced,  re¬ 
membering  that  what  is  for  the  common 
good  is  for  the  good  of  each  one  in  the 
long  run,  inevitably.  Let  us  not  be  so 
narrow  as  to  think  only  of  ourselves; 
that  is  just  what  we  say  about  the  other 
fellow.  BURTON  COON. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  T. 


Shrink  in  Milk 

I  am  milking  a  cow  that  freshened  De¬ 
cember  10.  She  was  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  and  I  was  careful  to  bring  her  to 
her  grain  gradually.  But  the  25th  she 
was  giving  nearly  60  lbs.  of  milk  a  day 
on  three  milkings.  T  dropped  to  two 
milkings  and  she  fell  off,  but  came  back 
to  about  50.  I  feed  a  mixture  of  200  lbs. 
ground  oats.  100  lbs.  bran.  200  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  ”00  lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs.  each  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  and  O.  P.  oilmeal.  I  fed  a  pound 
to  three  pounds  of  milk.  By  the  first  of 
the  year  she  was  getting  16  lbs.  grain  and 
giving  from  2”  to  27  lbs.  in  the  morning 
and  from  21  to  24  at  uight.  I  was  very 
regular  in  milking  and  feeding.  Satur¬ 
day  morning  she  gave  26  lbs.,  and  at 
night  only  IS,  and  Sunday  24.  at  night 
less  than  15.  S.  F.  W. 

The  heavy  grain  ration  has  probably 


caused  indigestion,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  concentrates  should  be  reduced  to 
1  lb.  for  every  4  lbs.  of  milk  yielded  daily. 
If  the  milk  is  still  lessening  in  amount, 
resume  miking  three  times  daily.  The 
feed  may  gradually  be  increased  as  im¬ 
provement  in  milk  flow  results.  If  the 
adder  is  inflamed,  give  the  cow  a  physic 


of  Epsom  salts,  and  afterward  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  saltpeter  in  drink¬ 
ing  water  once  daily.  Bathe  the  udder 
with  hot  water  three  times  daily,  strip 
clean  and  at  night  rub  in  a  mixture  of 
one  part  each  of  pure  turpentine  and 
fluid  extracts  of  poke  root  and  belladonna, 
and  five  parts  of  sweet  oil.  a.  s.  a. 


An  Early  California  Lamb 


The  group  picture  above  is  sent  us 
b.v  M.  .T.  Overacher,  Santa  Clara  County. 
California.  He  says  this  picture  was 
taken  Thanksgiving  morning,  and  surely 
the  background  shows  that  nature  has 
given  California  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  The  picture  shows  the  first  lamb 
of  the  season,  and  the  little  fellow  seems 
proud  to  think  that  he  is  a  pioneer.  Mr. 
Overacher  Gays  that  the  girl  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  his  16-year-old  daughter.  She  has 
her  own  flock  of  sheep,  and  takes  full 
charge  of  them,  and  she  also  helps  her 


father  keep  track  of  the  cattle.  It  is 
evident  that  the  old  sheep  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  mistress,  and  the  lamb 
also  has  fu.ll  confidence  in  the  girl.  It 
is  a  great  thing  when  our  boys  and  girls 
can  be  interested  in  the  farm  stock,  and 
have  animals  of  their  own  to  care  for 
and  come  under  their  responsibility. 
There  are  times  when  it  turns  out  to  be 
a  girl's  lamb  and  father’s  sheep,  or  the 
boy’s  colt  and  dad’s  horse,  and  it  is  about, 
the  worst  combination  of  ownership  that 
ever  can  be  started  on  any  farm. 


No  Use  for  Oleo 

Aside  from  the  idea  of  supporting  an 
industry,  does  a  buyer  or  user  of  oleo  and 
like  products  get  as  much  nutriment  for 
liis  money  as  he  would  provided  butter 
was  bought?  No.  No  man  will  stand 
for  petty  thefts ;  then  why  rob  himself 
by  using  substitutes?  The  meanest  thief 
is  one  who  robs  a  child  :  then  why  deprive 
children  of  the  vitality  they  would  get 
from  butter  by  giving  something  inferior? 
Nature  gives  no  substitutes:  then  why 
go  against  nature  for  the  Gmail  financial 
gain,  and  sacrifice  health?  F.  nn  n.  G. 


The  Meaning  of  “Selfish” 

I  note  with  interest  what  O.  W..  on 
page  39,  has  to  say  about  the  oleo  ques¬ 
tion.  T  imagine  he  is  situated  in  the 
fluid  milk  district,  and  is  getting  a  spread 
of  nearly  $20  a  ton  more  for  his  milk  than 
the  grain  is  costing.  But  does  lie  stop 
to  realize  that  for  every  pound  of  oleo 
used  it  creates  a  surplus  of  from  20  to 
25  lbs.  of  milk?  T  have  no  quarrel  with 
town  or  city  people  using  oleo.  especially 
if  they  can  buy  it  for  what  it  is:  but 
for  the  dairyman  depending  on  milk  for 
his  income,  it  is  nothing  short  of  crimi¬ 
nal  Talk  about  being  narrow  and  selfish. 
If  it  isn’t  narrow  and  selfish  to  buy  oleo 
that  enters  into  direct  competition  with 
his  own  product,  because  it  is  cheaper, 
then  T  don’t  know  its  meaning. 

We  have  a  few  of  the  same  class  We. 
Their  plea  is  that  they  can’t  get  good  but¬ 
ter.  At  least  they  can  make  their  own 
supnlv.  At  the  present  time  in  this 
section  tin1  oleo  question  is  not  troublin s. 
as  there  is  little  market  for  milk  or  but 
ter.  and  everyone  is  using  butter  for  the 
reason  they  cannot  sell  their  butter. 

Cattaraugus  Co..  N.  Y.  c.  w.  u. 


Eats  Oleo  and  Sells  Butter 

T  am  a  farmer  keeping  five  or  six  cows. 
We  make  butter  and  sell  it  to  customers. 
We  use  oleo  almost  entirely,  partly  be¬ 
cause  we  can  save  money  by  so  doing 
and  partly  to  accommodate  the  customers, 
who  often  want  more  than  we  can  supply. 
If  we  used  more  butter  somebody  else 
would  have  to  use  less.  Are  we  selfish? 
Tf  all  farmers  used  only  butter,  many 
others  who  now  use  it  would  have  to  do 
without  entirely.  Tt  seems,  to  me«  that 
you  are  looking  at  this  thing  from  tin' 
theoretic  standpoint.  You  think  of  oleo 
only  as  a  manufactured  substitute  for 
butter,  and  not  as  a  true  food,  whereas 
some  of  the  “nut  butters”  are  just  as 
truly  “food”  rg  butter  itself,  and  should 
i,o  so  classed  and  considered  as  “food.” 
Why  should  not  a  “nut”  butter  be  used 
in  place  of  cows’  butter  as  well  as  “com¬ 
pound”  in  place  of  lard,  or  chicory  in 
place  of  coffee?  Furthermore,  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  interest  one  is  just  as  legitimate  as 
the  other.  The  owner  of  the  cocoanut 
plantation  and  the  chicory  raiser  must 
live  as  well  as  the  butter  maker,  and  so 
long  as  their  products  are  wholesome  and 
economical  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
be  proscribed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  a  boon  to  many  of  the  poor.  Butter  i 
at  a  dollar  a  pound  and  eggs  at  a  dollar  a  ; 
dozen  would  not  make  the  world  hannier. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  that  in 
always  taking  the  side  of  the  farmer  yon 
are  really  promoting  class  hatred,  of  | 


The  Ready  Ration  For  Dairy  Cows 


TKe  feed  fot* 

biggest  profits 

That  is  what  Larro  is  guaranteed  to  be — (not 
the  feed  for  which  you  pay  the  least  money) 
— but  the  feed  which  makes  you  the  most 
money. 

Pick  out  one  cow — any  cow  you  choose — and 
let  the  gain  in  her  milk  yield  prove  how  cheap 
Larro  really  is. 

If  you  don’t  get  more  milk  than  before,  and  if 
you  don’t  make  more  profits  from  Larro 
(never  mind  what  you  paid  for  it),  take  back 
the  two  empty  sacks,  and  any  Larro  you  have 
left,  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

Write  for  names  of  Larro  users  in  your  neigh- 
.  borhood  and  your  nearest  dealer. 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

605  Larrowe  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich.  (5) 


*A7lO»v 


fy  y 

‘K  DAIRY  QCTWS 

100  Lbs.Net 


(Cninrautcc 


Feed  MO  pound*  Larro- !eed  toany 
one  cow.  then  il  your  own  fig¬ 
ure*  do  not  show  that  »he  gave 
more  milk  on  L*rro-leed.o»  it  lor 
any  other  reason  you  arc  not 
entirely  satisfied,  return  your 
empty  aacki  and  unused  Larro- 
teed  and  cel  every  cent  ol  your 
money  back. 

Dealer*  selling  Larro-leed  are 
authorized  to  carry  out  the 
terms  ol  thu  guarantee. 


►  .  lVULDS.IW' 

\MVarrQ, 


St?* 


•fflJJORAUS)  , 

*u  .  'fits  V*' V 


“You  Get  More  Milk 
or  Your  Money  Back 
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Milk  Dealers  Fight  Producers  in 
Syracuse 

Syracuse  lias  one  of  the  biggest  and 
most  successful  milk  producers’  co-opera¬ 
tive  organizations  that  has  built  plants 
under  the  new  plan  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  for  handling  the  milk  of  dairy¬ 
men.  It  has  been  in  operation  something 
like  three  or  four  months,  though  not 
fully  finished  until  within  the  past  week 
or  two.  About  435  dairymen  united  in 
erecting  this  $400,000  plant,  with  the 
idea  of  giving  the  producers  of  that  ter¬ 
ritory  a  stable  outlet  for  their  milk  and 
of  correcting  some  of  the  evils  of  distri¬ 
bution  existing  in  the  city  that  result  in 
too  high  a  retail  price  of  milk,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  limited  demand. 

Recently  the  co-operative  association 
cut  the  retail  price  of  milk  to  13  cents 
a  quart,  Small  dealers  of  the  city  who 
purchased  of  the  co-operative  said  they  j 
were  satisfied,  as  they  secured  better  milk  j 
of  the  co-operative  and  could  make  a 
satisfactory  profit  in  meeting  the  retail 
price  of  13  cents. 

The  co-operative  plant  took  a  hand  in 
bringing  about  a  correction  of  overlap¬ 
ping  milk  routes  in  the  city  as  causing 
waste  of  effort  and  being  an  unnecessary 
expense.  This,  with  the  new  .retail  price 
of  13  cents,  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  bigger 
milk  dealers  of  tlx*  city,  who  were  forced 
to  drop  from  16  cents  a  quart  to  the  new 
price  in  order  to  hold  their  trade.  Nat¬ 
urally  they  did  not  like  this,  and  they 
have  instituted  a  campaign  said  by  the 
co-operatives  to  be  along  lines  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  Xestle's  Food  Company 
and  other  big  firms  who  have  been  trying 
to  disrupt  the  Dairymen's  League. 

Propaganda  put  out  by  farmers  who 
wrere  not  members  of  the  co-operative  as¬ 
sociation.  and  who  had  been  selling  to  the 
big  dealers,  is  said  to  he  sponsored  by  the 
dealers,  who  have  helped  these  fanners  to 
organize  a  tight  against  their  brother 
farmers  of  the  co-operative  association. 

In  a  published  advertisement  of  the 
new  dairy  association  the  attempt  of  the 
co-operatives  to  eliminate  overlapping  of 
milk  routes  is  called  establishing  a 
monopoly.  The  expense  of  the  new  co¬ 
operative  plant  is  charged  as  being  over 
a  million  dollars,  which  the  propaganda 
says  will  be  junked  if  the  present  ten¬ 
dency  towards  monopolization  of  the 
Syracuse  market  is  continued. 

Consumers,  who  have  been  saved  $‘2,000 
a  day  in  the  city  of  Syracuse  by  the  just 
cut.  in  retail  milk  prices  forced  by  the 
farmers’  co-operative,  and  all  clear¬ 
headed  milk  producers,  ought  to  be  able 
to  understand  why  these  big  milk  dealers 
are  helping  shortsighted  farmers  to  fight 
the  Syracuse  group  of  co-operative  fann¬ 
ers.  and  thus  to  fight  the  entire  principle 
of  co-operation. 

The  co-operative  association  stands 
ready  to  receive  the  milk  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  producers,  at  current  prices,  at 
any  time.  The  latter  do  not  want  to 
accept  current  prices,  however,  and  have 
been  led  to  think  they  need  not  if  they 
can  put  the  co-operative  out  of  business. 
Supposing  they  could  do  this  highly  im¬ 
probable  thing,  would  they  not  then  he 
at  the  mercy  of  the  big  dealers  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  forced  to  accept  any  terms  they 
might  later  see  fit  to  impose  on  them? 

The  fight  in  Onondaga  County  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  that  going  on  all  over  the  country, 
with  farmers  determined  to  gain  a  more 
complete  control  over  their  product  in 
order  to  insure  a  fairer  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.  and  to  insure  the  same  thing  for 
themselves,  and  with  the  dealers  opposing 
them  in  every  way  possible.  This  deter¬ 
mination  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
one  centralized  milk  shipping  and  dis¬ 
tributing  station  can  be  run  more  econom¬ 
ically  than  can  12  or  14  that  heretofore 
have  handled  the  milk  of  Onondaga  County, 
and  that  overlapping  milk  routes  should 
he  abolished.  We  believe  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  right  and  must  win  out,  and  that 
the  outstanding  farmers  of  Onondaga 
misunderstand  the  entire  principle,  and 
the  consequences  that  must  ensue  to  them 
in  the  end  should  they  succeed  in  the 
opposition  they  are  setting  up.  F. 


Lima  Beans  for  Stock 

Will  you  tell  me  the  value  of  dried 
Lima  beans  as  a  dairy  feed?  How  much 
protein  do  they  contain,  etc.?  I  can  buy 
them  at  New  York  for  $40  per  ton ; 
would  have  to  pay  freight  to  Sussex  Co., 
N.  ,T.,  and  grind  them  myself.  I  figure 
they  would  cost  me  nearly  $46  per  ton. 
Are  thev  worth  it?  A.  F.  M. 

Middleville.  N.  ,T. 


"The  machine  made  it  possible  for  me  to  do  my  work  alone  this  year  and  more 
than  paid  for  itself  in  the  savings  of  wages  this  summer.”  ■ — WILL  HanEFELD. 


How  Perfection 

« 

jVFO  doubt  you  have  often 
1  ”  thought,  "If  I  could  only 
do  the  milking  I .  could  get 
along  with  less  help  or  even 
do  my  work  alone.”  Here’s 
the  opportunity  to  put  that 
thought  into  action.  Get  a  Per¬ 
fection  and  you  can  do  your 
work  with  less  help  or  alone. 

One  man  with  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  can  milk  the  same  number 
of  cows  as  three  hand  milkers. 
You  can  easily  milk  24  to  30 
cows  an  hour  with  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  Milker. 

Thousands  of  owners  say 
that  Perfection  easily  pays  for 
itself  in  less  than  a  year  on 


Pays  For  Itself 

wages  saved.  But  more  than 
this  the  P erfection  is  unusually 
low  in  upkeep  and  costs  but 
a  few  cents  a  day  to  operate. 

Furthermore  owners  say, 
that  their  cows  give  more  milk 
when  milked  with  the  Perfec¬ 
tion.  Cows  like  the  Perfection’s 
natural  action.  It’s  just  like 
their  calf’s  milking. 

You  are  paying  for  a  Perfection 

every  year  in  wages  to  hired  men _ 

why  not  have  it? 

Send  For  Catalog 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  our  book, 
"What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know.” 
It  answers  every  question  about  milking 
machines.  At  the  same  time  we  will  send 
the  names  and  addresses  of  Perfection 
owners  near  you.  Why  Milk  By  Hand? 
Perfection  milking  is  more  profitable. 


The  average  digestible  nutrients  in  100 
lb«.  of  beans  are  18  lbs.  crude  protein, 
51  lbs.  carbohydrates,  0.8  lhs.  fat.  or  74.4 
total  digestible  nutrients.  If  you  can  buy 
them  for  $40  per  ton  you  would  be  get¬ 
ting  a  good  bargain.  The  bean  runs 
slightly  under  the  feeding  value  of  gluten 
feed.  I  would  not  use  over  20  per  cent 
of  bean  meal  in  a  dairy  ration.  J.  w.  B. 


Feeding  a  Heifer. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  feed  and 
hay,  also  how  much,  I  must  feed  a  heifer 
one  year  old?  MRS.  p.  L. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

A  heifer  one  year  old  should  receive  a 
grain  ration  consisting  of  200  lbs.  corn- 
meal.  200  Jbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  bran. 
100  lbs.  oilmeal.  Give  her  from  3  to  5 
lbs.  daily,  depending  upon  her  size  and 
condition.  A  yearling  heifer  should  gain 
at  least  1  lb.  a  day.  Feed  her  all  the 
good  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  she  will  clean 
up  in  an  hour’s  time,  twice  daily. 

J.  \V.  B. 


Perfection 

\ 

464  S.  Clinton  St. 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Manufacturing  Company 


2115  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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CENTS  a  day  invested  in  a 
DE  LAVAL  may  save  you 
from  25  cents  to  s  19°  a  day 


A 


DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  is  the  best  paying  invest¬ 
ment  any  cow  owner  can  possibly  make. 

It  saves  twice  a  day,  730  times  a  year,  over  any  other 
system  or  inferior  separator — in  quantity  and  quality  of  prod¬ 
uct,  time  and  labor. 

Its  cost  represents  an  investment  of  about  5  cents  a  day 
for  ten  years,  including  cost  of  operation  and  interest  on  the 
investment.  With  simple  care  it  will  give  good  service  for 
20  to  30  years;  it  practically  never  wears  out. 

Such  an  investment  may  save  you  from  25  cents  to  $1.00 
or  more  a  day,  according  to  the  number  of  cows,  returning 
from  500%  to  2000%  profit  on  the  investment. 

Today  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  one  of  the  cheap¬ 
est  things  you  can  buy.  With  cheaper  feeds  and  butter-fat 
at  present  prices  there  is  more  profit  today  in  butter-fat  than 
there  was  a  year  ago.  Relatively,  a  De  Laval  is  cheaper 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent.  Even  though  you  have 
only  one  good  cow,  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a  De  Laval. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 

29  East  Madison  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Cream  Separator  or  Milker 


Valuable  Special 
Barn  Blue  Prints  FREE 

t  t  Made  Especially  for  Your  Needs 

Just  specify  on  the  coupon  below  the  number  of 
cows,  young  stock  and  horses  you  want  to  house 
and  the  experts  in  our  Plan  Department  will  send 
you  a  practical  set  of  blue  prints  (elevation,  floor 
plan  and  outside)  of  a  barn  suited  to  your  require¬ 
ments.  And  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  This  is 


our  “get  acquainted’’  offer 

32n°-Paf  CT  A  R 

Bound  equipment 


Catalog 
equipment  FREE 


This  big,  handsome  catalogis  mighty  useful  to  refer 
to  when  you’re  planning  new  buildings,  or  im¬ 
provements  —  contains  a  world  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  We  want  you  to  have  one. 

HuF^.WeTmTfERRIS  &  CO.  G-2 
Harvard,  111.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  free  a  special  set 
of  barn  plans.  BUILDING  J>  a  baro 
•  I  am  thinking  of  REMODELING  * 


I  have.. 


.ft.  by _ 


.ft. 


..cows . young  stock . horses 


N  ame . 


Address- 


MINERAL' 


In  use 
over 


years 


COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse  m 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color,  j 
each  sufficient  to  keep  1 
that  rich  “Golden  j 
Shade”  in  your  butter  | 
all  the  year  round.  | 
Standard  Butter  Color  : 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws,  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Genuine 

Aspirin 

Name  “Bayer”  means  genuine 
9ay  “Bayer” — Insistl 


BEND  TODAY 


for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax.  M  j 

AGENTS  Poslpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

WANTED  Write  for  descriptive  booklet. i 

.  MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


y 

^Rxduce^Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Aj  Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
W  ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
Jl  6top9  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  _  .  „ 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stoplosses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  .  Oepi  R.  Gardner,  Miss 


Bay  “Bayer”  when  buying  Aspirin. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  getting  true  “Bayer 
Tablets  of  Aspirin” — genuine  Aspirin 
proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  over  twenty  years.  Ac¬ 
cept  only  an  unbroken  “Bayer  package” 
which  contains  proper  directions  to  relieve 
Headache,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Colds  and  Pain.  Handy  tin 
boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Drug¬ 
gists  also  sell  larger  “Bayer  packages.” 
Aspirin  is  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufac¬ 
ture  Monoaceticacidester  of  SalicylieacicL 


Bone  Spavin 


Even  established  cases 
yield  toFleming’*  Spav¬ 
in  and  Ringbons  Paste, 

or  money  back.  $2,08  a 
bottle  postpaid.  Send  for  FREE  Vest-Pocket  Veterinary 
Adviser.  Describes  Spavins  sad  200  other  horse  and  csttloailments. 

FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300Un!on  Stock  Verde, -Chicago 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Caked  Udder 

My  cow  has  a  badly  caked  udder  each 
time  she  freshens.  I  have  never  done 
anything  to  prevent  it.  and  am  wondering 
if  I  can.  She  has  an  udder  as  hard  as 
a  stone  every  time  she  drops  her  calf.  I 
have  fussed  with  it  for  two  weeks  and 
even  three;  it  does  not  get  normal,  and 
she  gives  a  small  amount  of  milk  through¬ 
out  the  season.  I  believe  if  the  harden 
ing  of  the  udder  could  be  prevented,  she 
would  be  a  valuable  cow.  She  is  due  to 
calve  in  a  month,  and  I  am  milking  hei 
now  once  a  day  only.  Can  I  safely  mas 
sage  her  udder  before  calving? 

New  York.  e.  h.  k. 

Dry  off  the  milk  secretion  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Stop  grain  feed,  but  allow 
bran  and  a  little  oilmeal  to  regulate 
bowels.  Add  good  hay  to  the  ration.  Let 
the  cow  take  outdoor  exercise  every  day. 
but  do  not  allow'  her  to  lie  on  cold  ground 
or  a  bare  concrete  floor.  Massage  udder 
three  times  daily  as  calving  time  ap 
proaches,  and  w'hen  she  is  about  to  calve 
give  her  a  pound  dose  of  Epsom  salt  iD 
three  pints  of  water  as  oue  dose,  slowly 
and  carefully  from  a'  long-necked  bottle, 
and  afterward  a  tablespoonful  each  of 
powdered  saltpeter  and  poke  root,  night 
and  morning  until  the  udder  softens 
Milk  three  times  daily  after  calving,  mas 
saging  the  udder  well  each  time,  and 
make  the  cow  take  plenty  of  exercise 
Keep  her  bowels  relaxed. 


Azoturia 

I  have  a  five-year-old  mare  which  w’as 
taken  down  w'itb  a  bad  case  of  azoturia 
about  three  w'eeks  ago.  She  is  able  to 
be  on  her  feet  most  of  the  time  again, 
but  if  she  tries  to  walk  about  she  gets 
aw'fully  tired.  Iler  hind  lees  begin  to 
tremble  and  she  lets  herself  dbwn  behind 
Do  you  think  she  will  ever  be  right 
again?  H.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  mare  should  make  a  perfect  recov 
cry.  but  if  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  of  one 
hind  leg  waste  away  (atrophy)  it  may 
take  12  months  for  them  to  be  restored 
If  the  muscles  of  both  hind  legs  waste 
away,  you  might  as  well  put  the  mare  out 
of  her  misery.  It  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  turn  her  loose  in  a  box  stall,  and  there 
support  her  with  veterinary  slings,  if  that 
is  found  necessary.  If  the  muscles  start 
wasting,  clip  off  the  hair  and  blister  the 
wasting  part  as  often  as  the  condition  of 
the  skin  will  allow.  The  more  exercise 
the  better,  if  wasting  starts. 


Fits 

I  have  a  boar  pig  14  months  old  which 
has  fits  or  something  similar  to  blind 
staggers  in  a.  horse.  He  appears  normal 
when  fed  skim-milk  and  hard  corn,  but 
just  its  quick  as  he  is  fed  slop,  such  as 
middlings  and  milk  or  some  other  similar 
feed,  at  the  first  mouthful  he  will  drop  to 
the  floor,  roll  and  kick  and  tumble  as 
though  he  bad  no  control  over  his  move 
ments.  This  will  last  for  about  three 
minutes,  then  he  will  get  up  and  eat. 

New  York.  n.  c. 

Excitement  or  fast  drinking  often  in 
duce  such  fits,  but  the  pig  in  that  event 
usually  is  affected  with  indigestion 
Worms  are  a  common  cause,  so  that  it 
would  be  well  to  treat  for  them  by  with¬ 
holding  feed  for  24  hours,  and  then  giving 
in  a  little  slop,  for  each  50  lbs.  of  body 
weight,  2 y2  grains  each  of  calomel  and 
santonin,  1  dram  of  •  freshly  powdered 
areca  nut  and  one-half  dram  of  bicar 
bonate  of  soda.  Repeat  the  dose  in  40 
days.  Allow  the  pig  to  run  out,  so  far 
as  possible,  and  let  it  help  itself  to  cloveT 
or  Alfalfa  hay.  slaked  lime,  wood  ashes 
and  wood  or  corncob  charcoal.  Salt  may 
be  given  from  a  clean  trough,  once  a 
week. 


Thin  Horse 

One  of  my  horses,  weighing  about  1.500 
lbs.,  and  about  eight  years  old,  has  soft 
teeth  and  does  not  seem  to  keep  in  flesh 
on  corn.  What  would  you  suggest,  both 
as  a  Winter  ration  and  a  working  ration? 
At  present  I  am  giving  him  hay  twice  a 
day  and  about  six  quarts  u  day  of  A1 
falfa  feed,  with  a  few  ears  of  corn  when 
he  has  any  work  on  the  road.  lie  does 
not  6eem  to  pick  up  as  he  should,  though- 
I  have  had  his  teeth  looked  after  by  a 
veterinarian  and  keep  salt  before  him  all 
the  time.  About  how  much  hay,  by  weight, 
should  such  a  horse  have  each  day?  In 
this  part  of  the  country  the  farmers  all 
say  that  corn  is  better  for  horses  than 
oats.  My  own  belief  is  that  good  oats  are 
better  than  corn.  I  was  thinking  of  feed¬ 
ing  this  horse  four  parts  of  oats,  two 
parts  of  bran  r.nd  one  part  of  eornmeal 
IIow  much  of  si.'b  a  ration  should  he  re¬ 
ceive  now  and  v/jen  working  hard? 

New  Jersey.  A.  T.  D. 

Good  sound  whole  or  crushed  oats  and 
one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran,,  by  weight, 
will  make  the  best  work  ration.  Allow 
1  1b.  of  this  mixture  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
body  weight,  divided  into  three  feeds,  as 
a  day’s  ration.  Add  ear  corn  at  noon  in 
very  cold  weather.  Allow  a  like  amount 
of  good  hay,  part  of  it  in  the  morning 
and  most  of  it  at  night,  when  .working 
hard,  and  also  allow  some  bright  oat 
straw  and  corn  stover.  Omit  Alfalfa  feed 
again?  And  do  you  know  what  would 
help  her?  h.  w. 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

KBUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  SELLING  NBAS 
LOWEST  POINTS — GROWERS  CONSID¬ 
ERING  NEXT  YEAR’S  ACREAGE 
Prices  seem  to  be  near  the  worst  just 
*s  the  farmers  are  thinking  what  they 
will  try  to  raise  the  coming  season.  Nat- 
irally  there  is  hesitation.  Down  in 
Florida,  where  the  ground  is  being  worked 
for  early  potatoes,  there  is  about  20  per 
cent  reduction  in  acreage,  although  the 
growers  still  recall  the  good  prices  of  last 
Spring.  Florida  potatoes  were  about  the 
ast  ones  that  sold  for  high  prices,  and 
--omparison  with  prices  of  Northern  pota 
:oes  is  not  encouraging,  while  supplies  of 
Northern  stock  seem  almost  unlimited 
The  Florida  planters  will  go  ahead.  They 
are  planting  4,000  acres  in  the  leading 
section,  but  not  with  entire  confidence, 
Florida  Winter  lettuce  crop  has  been 
selling  for  less  than  cost  of  production. 
Likewise  the  orange  and  lemon  crops, 
vhile  other  lines  have  been  too  low  for 
nuch  profit. 

THE  POTATO  PROBLEM 
At  the  other  end  of  the  early  market, 
srea,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  the 
potato  problem  is  a  little  different  from 
hat  of  Florida,  which  sells  its  potatoes 
n  March  and  April.  The  Virginia  crop 
does  not  arrive  until  old  potatoes  are 
shrunken  and  sprouted.  Prices  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  potatoes  will  depend  mainly  on  the 
Southern  production  and  upon  the  de¬ 
mand.  “Will  fertilizers  come  down?” 
a.sks  a  Virginia  farmer..  “Labor  is  30 
per  cent  lower  and  seed  is  cheaper.  Will 
-.he  North  pay  a  fair  price  for  new  pota¬ 
toes?  Shall  I  plant  my  usual  acreage  of 
iarly  potatoes,  or  raise  some  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  instead?  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to 
Jo.” 

SOME  REDUCTIONS  IN  ACREAGE 
The  same  kind  of  problem  will  appear 
as  the  planting  season  moves  northward. 
They  are  having  an  early  Spring  in  the 
South  except  where  heavy  rains  have  hin¬ 
dered  work  in  the  lowlands,  and  the  Win¬ 
ter  has  been  mild  nearly  everywhere. 
There  was  Winter  plowing  in  some  parts 
©f  the  North.  Will  farmers  plant  their 
usual  acreage?  Judging  from  the  early 
reports  of  Southern  truck  crops,  the 

§lanters  are  inclined  to  reduce  acreage. 

Jorida  potato  acreage  decreased  one- 
fifth,  cabbage  and  tomatoes  one-half  and 
oeas  three-fourthe.  Of  the  two  othe^ 
•early  planting  States  the  great  early 
onion  crop  of  Texas  is  one-fourth  less  in 
area  this  season,  and  that  of  California 
about  one-half.  Early  spinach  sold  well 
■ast  season  and  shows  increased  acreage 
in  the  extreme  South,  but  a  decrease 
of  one-half  in  Virginia,  where  the  crop 
of  last  season  was  caught  in  the  low- 
price  wave.  Strawberries  sold  well  last 
season,  and  many  new  fields  have  been 
set.  Probably  the  net  acreage  will  be 
>tbout  the  same. 

In  general,  the  crops  that  sold  poorly 
the  past  season  are  showing  decreased 
acreage  in  the  South.  If  the  same  rule 
bolds  in  the  North  there  will  be  less 
planting  of  most  market  crops  and  pos¬ 
sibly  more  attention  to  the  feeding  crops, 
because  dairying  has  been  relatively  more 
profitable  than  raising  potatoes,  onions, 
cabbage  and  garden  truck.. 

In  a  season  like  this,  with  open 
weather  and  ample  supplies  available, 
=very  little  advance  brings  in  plenty,  of 
•stock,  and  near-by  holders  must  be  active 
to  sell  before  the  carlot  shipments  arrive. 
c‘Near-by”  now  means  anywhere  within 
trucking  distances,  or  at  least  50  miles 
n  a  region  of  good  roads.  Motor  trucks 
come  rolling  in  the  first  mild  day  and 
break  up  the  plans  of  holders  of  stocks 
in  city  storage. 

Growers  who  own  properly  built  storage 
bouses  and  live  within  trucking  distance 
have  a  considerable  advantage.  They  han- 
Ile  at  least  expense  for  marketing.  They 
can  secure  good  results  if  they  know 
bow,  because  they  store  carefully  at  just 
he  right  time,  and  if  the  house  is  modern 
-and  well  tended  the  results  in  the  North 
are  almost  as  good  as  cold  storage  until 
early  Spring.  The  grower  who  stores 
his  own  stock  has  cut  out  several  costs 
and  charges  and  by  watching  closely  he 
can  reach  the  market  usually  while  tem¬ 
porary  gains  are  still  in  force.  His  ad¬ 
vantage  is  great  with  second-grade  ap¬ 
ples.  for  instance,  which  do  not  pay  to 
put  into  city  storage,  but  which  he  can 
bold  in  his  naturally  cooled  house  until 
most  of  the  glut  is  over.  The  main  feature 
of  the  best  storage  is  to  open  the  house 
only  on  cool  night  and  to  have  it  built  for 
protection  against  sudden  changes  from 
without. 

WESTERN  ONIONS  DRAGGING 

Onion  prices  still  range  close  to  !?1  for 
00  lbs.  in  producing  sections,  and  aver¬ 
age  about  $1.50  in  Fastern  cities,  but. 
Western  distributing  markets  average 
only  $1.  The  Eastern  crop  is  working  off 
at  somewhat  higher  prices  than  in  the 
West.  The  Connecticut  Valley  onion 
shipments  have  been  about  as  usual  in 
volume,  and  apparently  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  crop  is  still  held  in  storage. 
The  Western  New  York  crop  has  not 
moved  off  so  well,  but  the  prices  obtained 
by  . growers  are  better  than  in  the  West, 
owing  to  nearness  to  the  larger  cities 
and  to  less  competition.  The  West  is  a 
heavy  producer  of  onions  in  a  favorable 
season  like  that,  of  1920.  It  is  believed 
that  large  quantities  of  onions  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  producers  in  the  West 
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will  not  he  shipped  because  of  poor  keep¬ 
ing  quality,  or  rather  the  lack  of  suitable 
storage  facilities. 

MANY  PRICES  AT  SEASON’S  LOWEST 
The  price  trend  has  been  downward 
ever  since  early  •November,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  great  decline  of  the  past  six 
months.  The  potato  growers  are  getting 
25  to  40  cents  per  bushel  in  the  Western 
central  sections.  Maine  growers  are 
getting  about  45  cents  by  carlot.  These 
prices  suggest  the  Spring  of  1915,  when 
growers  were  getting  17  to  30  cents  per 
bushel.  Present  prices  represent  a 
greater  hardship,  since  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  probably  double  that  of  five 
years  ago.  Wholesale  prices  in  the  cities 
at  that  time  ranged  from  40  to  60  cents 
per  bushel,  compared  with  75  cents  to  $1 
at  present.  A  year  ago  at  this  time— 
but  why  vex  one’s  self  by  looking  at 
figures  four  times  as  large?  Of  onions 
there  is  little  new  to  be  said.  Wholesale 
price  range  is  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  100 
lbs.,  and  the  demand  is  slow,  with  plenty 
of  shipments  even  at  this  unattractive 
level  of  prices.  Cabbage’ failed  to  hold 
the  gains  made  earlier  in  the  year.  Much 
of  the  stock  is  from  farm  storage  and  of 
poor  grade.  Old  cabbage  of  good  quality 
from  commercial  storage  ran  from  $13  to 
$18  per  ton  in  city  markets.  New  cab¬ 
bage  from  Florida  and  California  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  compete. 

SAGGING  PRICES  FOR  APPLES 

.  Apples  have  changed  but  little  in  the 
City  markets.  The  best  grades  ran  from 
$4  to  $5  per  barrel.  Country  prices  have 
been  sagging  off,  and  best  grade  common 
storage.  Baldwins  can  be  bought  for 
$3.50  in  Western  New  York.  Foreign 
markets  get  less  than  domestic  for  most 
lots.  The  range  late  in  January  at  Lon¬ 
don  and  Liverpool  was  $6  to  $7.50  per 
barrel  for  good  stock  of  standard  kinds, 
from  which  deduct  about  $3  for  expense. 
They  are  going  across  sometimes  100,000 
barrels  a  week,  which  will  at  least  help 
*0  relieve  the  home  markets.  G.  B.  F. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

March  16 — Ilolsteins.  Somerset-IIun- 
terdon  County  Holstein-Friesian  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  College  Farm,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  .T. 

March  29-30— Ilolsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.  F. 
Darcey,  secretary. 

May  9 — Ilolsteins.  Brown  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale  at  I)e  1‘ere,  Wis. 

May  17 — Ilolsteins.  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


COFFEE 

A  lbs.  of  Best  oo 
llillls AN  BO-;?: ¥  1  iHVf 

•  L..v  Pur#  Coffee  (Ground  or  Bean)  ’ 

Seal  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300.  miles.. •'•.•.Adel  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances.  ", 

MONEY  BACK  IE  NOT  SATISFIED 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  GO 

'  •  50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N,  Y.  V 

.  -  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  (50  cities.  fL-yv. 


.  Our  Famous 

Little  Brown  Hen 
Incubator 


Can  be 
shipped 
by  parcel 
post. 


Jj1?1  50-Egrg  Metal  Double  Wall  Incubator 

*  1  .m,  es  *n  diameter,  15  inches  high,  fireproof 
and  indestructible.  Regulator  is  standard  brass 
expansion  disc  type.  Heat  regulated  uniformly. 
Thermometer  readable  through  glass  window. 
Suitable  for  all  size  flocks.  Satisfaction  guaran> 
teed  or  your  money  back.  Safely  packed  for 
Send  necessary  postage. 

-32NY3011 — Little  Brown  Hen  Incubator. 

weight,  15  pounds.  Price . $5.95 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

CHICAGO  OR  PHILADELPHIA. _ 


America's  Foremost 

Poultry  Journal 

5  5?gNTHS’  25  cts. 

For  ovsr  30  years  the  leader  In  down-to-date 
poultry  helpfulness.  Tells  how  to  get  more 
winter  mggn,  how  to  hatch,  feed,  house  and  breed  successfully. 
Issued  Monthly,  40-150  pages.  Only  26c.  stamps  or  coin,  for  6 
months'  trial.  Full  year  subscription,  $1.00. 

Paultrj  Success,  Bax  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Wanted— MILKING  MACHINE  AGENTS 

in  some  extra  choice  territory.  Live  man  for  spare 
time  or  full  time.  Page  Milkers,  hand  operated, 
9123,  just  the  thine  for  small  herds;  power  mod¬ 
els.  82*5  and  up.  Easy  to  make  good  money  call¬ 
ing  on  neighbors,  Large  territory  if  you  ean  handle 
IS.  Must  know  cows  and  milking.  If  interested  write 
quick  to  BFHTOX  PAGE  CO.,  0«pt.  C,  ESI  W.  Lakt  St..  Chlomg.,  III. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  215. 

WANTED — Summer  boarding  house  to  rent,  with 
view  to  buy;  mountains  or  seashore.  Send 
particulars,  E.  O.,  233  15tli  Str.,  West  New 
York.  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  farm  near  Lake  Ontario.  S.  HILL, 
Route  1,  Arlington,  Vt. 


WANT  to  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  farm  in 
Oneida  or  Madison  County,  New  York;  witli  or 
without  stock  and  tools;  must  be  well  located 
near  milk  market  and  have  Alfalfa  soil:  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8320,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  home  and  fruit  farm,  between  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Rochester;  center  of  great  fruit  belt; 
on  edge  of  village;  4  churches,  high  school, 
stores,  bank,  depot,  factories,  etc. ;  good  State 
road;  two  good  houses,  one  worth  $10,000;  elec¬ 
tricity,  bathroom,  heating  system;  beautiful 
lawn  and  shade;  good  barns;  village  fire  pro¬ 
tection;  never-failing  well  supplies  pure  water; 
91  acres  sandy  loam,  highest  fertility;  no  stone, 
no  hills;  good  natural  drainage,  assisted  by  tile 
drainage  costing  $5,000  ;  50  acres  fruit:  14 ‘acres 
timber;  no  waste  land;  stock  and  tools  included; 
$30,000.  ADVERTISER  8323,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  and  fruit  farm;  160  acres,  all  equipped; 

29  head  of  stock:  half  mile  from  City  of  Hud¬ 
son,  on  State  road:  sell  all  milk  for  15c  per 
quart;  about  700  bearing  fruit  trees:  250  grape 
vineyard;  9-room  residence,  6-room  tenement 
house;  the  income  starts  the  day  of  purchase. 
LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  Greendale-on-the 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Truck  farm  by  an  agriculturist  with 
10  years’  experience;  will  work  on  shares  pro¬ 
vided  farm  is  fully  equipped  with  implements 
and  seed,  or  on  salary  and  percentage  of  profits; 
will  consider  management  of  estate.  Address 
below,  giving  all  particulars.  G.  W.  T.,  412  W. 
Green  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BUY  or  LEASE  modern  poultry  farm,  2,000  or 
more  capacity,  near  town,  on  concrete  road, 
near  New  York;  give  full  description.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dutchess  County  farm:  170  acres; 

fine  land;  good  buildings;  plenty  fruit;  grand 
view;  $6,500;  reasonable  terms.  ADVERTISER 
8335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Forty  miles  New  York,  about  seven 
acres:  abundant  good  water,  good  soil,  house 
and  buildings  first-class  condition  absolutely  es¬ 
sential:  full  particulars  and  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1227  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  hill  farm;  stocked.  BOX  65, 
Wardsboro,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey  farm,  70  acres:  1% 
miles  to  market:  house  is  worth  price  of  farm! 
barn  will  hold  15  eo-vs.  ADVERTISER  8337, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — 15  acres  not  over  35  miles 
from  New  York;  no  agents  and  cheap.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - — -  i 

FOR  SALE — Cash;  store  building,  stock,  dwell¬ 
ing,  6  lots;  near  depot:  electric  ligh#.  tele¬ 
phone.  Write  A.  B.  FISHER,  Strasburg,  Va. 
- - - — - 1 

TEN  ACRES:  fruit  and  poultry;  good  buildings: 

spring  water  in  house:  $5,000.  GEORGE  S. 
MARTIN,  R.  No.  3.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

$2,000  BUYS  163  acres;  level,  productive;  house, 
stable,  fruit;  no  barn;  Dalton  five  miles; 
sugar  onsh  and  timber  worth  price.  O.  MILLS, 
Houghton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent,  or  to  rent  with  option  to 
buy,  farm,  with  fair  buildings,  suitable  for 
truck  and  other  crops,  with  apple  orchard,  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  or  Southern  New  York, 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8352,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 

92  ACRES,  in  the  oil  field;  good  soil;  house,  11 
rooms;  basement  barn,  40x72;  other  outbuild¬ 
ings;  tile,  water,  electric  lights,  silo;  als®  stock 
and  tools;  if  interested  write;  deal  with  owner. 
C.  S.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

FOR  SALE.  OR  RENT — A  large  grain  and  stock 
farm:  this  is  a  fine  farm  and  can  be  had  at 
a  bargain.  Address  ADVERTISER  8351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  LET — Extra  good  homestead  farm;  90  acres; 

general  farming;  good  buildings;  fine  soil: 
will  accommodate  10  cows  if  desired;  want  man 
to  buy  equipment;  must  be  Protestant,  honest 
and  capable:  easy  terms  to  right  party.  HOME¬ 
STEAD  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  near  Somerville:  all 
in  good  condition.  No.  1 — 96  acres  excellent 
trucking  soil,  on  river,  right  in  town.  No.  2— 
85  acres.  No.  3 — 175  acres;  both  dairv  and 
general  farming;  buildings  good.  C.  DRYSDALE 
BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT — Farm,  100  acres,  near  Somerville; 

fair  buildings;  improvements  in  house:  $700. 
C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  j. 


Miscellaneous 


EXTRACTED  CLOVER  HONEY,  f.  o.  b.  our 
station.  60-lb.  can,  $12.75;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.40. 
Buckwheat.  60-lb.  can,  $10;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.25. 
Delivered  in  3d  postal  zone — Clover,  10  lbs., 
$2.75;  buckwheat.  10  lbs.,  $2.60;  5  lb?,  of  either, 
$1.50.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

SURE  POP  white  rice  corn,  year  old,  shelled.  25 
lbs.,  prepaid  parcel  post  to  fifth  zone.  $3.00: 
bag  lots,  special  low  price  to  trade.  W.  HAL¬ 
BERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

CANDEE  INCFBATOR,  4,200  capacity,  for  sale; 

in  good  condition,  well  crated,  f.  o.  b.,  $400. 
BOX  113,  Petersburg,  Va. 
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FOR  SALE — One  3,000-egg  Candee  incubator > 
A  No.  1  condition;  price  $250.  J.  A.  SHAW. 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  bams,  bacon,  shoulders  and  smoked 

saiisage  from  young  hogs  fed  on  peanuts, 
sweet  potatoes,  acorns  and  corn;  cured  in  real 
old  \  irginia  way;  one  hundred  pound  lots  at 
wholesale  prices.  CHEROKEE  FARMS,  Monti- 
cello,  Fla. 


SAUSAGE,  Homemade,  for  sale — 30c  lb  de¬ 
livered  parcel  post.  ALLEN  MORTON,  ’  Ash- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


KING  oranges,  grapefruit,  orauges,  tangerines, 
tangelos,  17  lbs.,  post  paid  anywhere,  $3.00; 
kumquats,  5  lbs.  post  paid,  $1.50;  by  express 
collect  standard  boxes  King  oranges,  tangerines 
tangelos,  $6.50;  grapefruit.  $3.00;  oranges,  $4.50; 
mixed  (%  grapefruit),  $5.00;  half  boxes,  $2.75; 
guava  jelly  and  cheese,  lbs.,  40c;  samples,  t 
2ac;  mixed  candied  fruits,  1  lb.,  $1.00,  post-  * 
paid.  GEO.  W.  KOSEL,  Grower  Redland,  Fla. 


WANTED — 240-egg  incubators  W.  JANDA 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


APPLES  FOR  SALE — 2.000  barrels  famous  Hud 

son  River  Valley  apples  in  bushel  hampers, 
lMi-busbel  boxes  or  barrels:  graded  to  suit;  in 
any  quantity;  would  deliver  in  truck  load  lots, 
V .  B.  DEMAREST,  Rhinebeek,  N.  Y. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 

and  delicious;  $1  per  pound;  money  with  or¬ 
der.  “ENDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  wool  yarn,  pure  white,  $2.50 

CT?^rx-vL1i’LJ,ostpai<,:  writn  for  sample.  O.  P. 
CHANDLER,  Breeder  of  Herefords,  New  Glou¬ 
cester,  Me. 


FOR  SALE— Columbia  hay  baler:  made  at  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.;  makes  bale  17x22;  in  good  or- 
nfmi  .a*?°  ®  b‘  kerosene  engine, 

„on  gO0(1  steel  tnlpk9.  $350,  complete, 

tW!m7VI,°o  press>  $12,o  for  engine.  ADVER- 
USER  8313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  g  Bnl1  tractor,  excellent  eondi- 

tion,  $*.25.00;  J.  I.  Case  2-bottom  plow,  $60.00; 
tractor  manure  spreader,  nearly  new,  $100.00- 
Mann  power  bone  grinder,  little  used,  $25.00; 
Prairie  State  390-egg  incubator,  $40.00,  and 
Junior  coal  brooder,  $20.00;  Chalmers  %-ton 
truck.  $150.00.  MARVIN.  T.  FORSTER,  Hall. 


WANTED — Candee  incubator  heater  size  6 

HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frenchtown  N.  j.  6‘ 


FOR..  SALE  —  Hay;  any  quantity.  PHILIP 

LINSLEY,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Colony  brooders,  coal  burning;  must 

uvrn/0^  condition ;  Candee  preferred.  PAUL 
MYERS,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

B?,00P,'R’  over  K000,  wanted.  J.  C.  TAYLOR 

Garfield,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Midwest  Utilitor  tractor,  with  at- 

tachments;  best  condition;  horse  accepted  in 
transaction.  THOMPSON  BROS.,  Blue  Anchor. 


FOR  SALE  'Forty  galvanized  metal  trap-nest 

a  fwnTTSVTA  v?SrfS>ct  °r^r’  at  50  pents  each.  G. 
A-  WILLIAMS,  Box  494,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


"PISUSP*  for  sale;  buy  now.  IRVING 

HAWKINS,  General  Delivery,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


nOJ\EY — Finest  extracted  clover,  60-lb.  can. 

10-lb-.  $2.35;  buckwheat.  60-lb.  can, 
flO"  iOlbs.,  $2;  f.  o.  b.  Romulus,  N.  Y.  H.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 3  new  sleigh  gears,  $5  each;  1  pair 

3-knee  bobs,  capacity  1,800  lbs.,  $16  H 
HOFFMEYER,  Vineland,  N.  J.  *  ’ 


INCUBATOR  bargains;  144  Cyphers,  3,000  New- 

r?th/rs;*T  'lke  new:  brooders.  EM. 
BANKS,  Corfu,  N.  Y. 


HBNEY— dover,  comb,  38c  lb.;  strained,  30c 

^rr’0^  pam:‘  P°st  prepaid.  MIL- 
TON  B.  MARSH,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— -Wood  planer;  send  particulars  and 

Price.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  grade  pure  maple  svrun. 

standard  weight,  $2.50  per  gallon  f.  o.  b. 

Pitcher”  T'  Y  WILL1AM  H'  K-IBBE,  North 


KEYS  l  ONE  DRILLERS — One  No.  5,  two  No.  2, 

all  traction;  full  equipment  for  each,  including 
IPf,  tools;  good  order;  all  Porcupine  boilers 
THEO.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


HOME-MADE  cream  fudge;  chocolate,  cocoanut 
walnut  or  mixed  fruit  and  nut;  1*4  lb.  for  $1 
A.  H.  PLUMMER,  Toms  River,  N.  j. 

CHOICE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon 

T.fSMITHRRgrt,VvK  reiBit  Wlth  JAY 

WANTED — To  buy  50  t©  200  bushels  of  good 

.  .,oats>  priee  and  send  small  sample. 

Address  BOX  312,  R.  F.  D.,  port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

I1  OR  SALE — 25  hover.  Hall,  brooder  equipment; 

capacity  100  chicks  each  hover;  complete  with 
all  HaH  equipment  and  carpenter  work,  except 
building,  ami  in  A-l  condition;  cost  $750;  first 

takes  RIVERDALE  POULTRY 
FARM.  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


^?u^^7^arg8  buffalo  robe,  in  perfect  con- 

owrrSU  T,rUe  f,,r  Particulars.  E.  M.  ROCKE 
r  ELLER.  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WAN!  ED — We  will  co-operate  with  anv 

responsible  family  la  placing  with  them  a 
suitable  Catholic  child  between  seven  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  vour  willing 

Aren  o',.!o,pr.°ilu<'**ihe  ri^ht  result.  PLACING 
OT  r  111  REAU,  417  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED— Cyphers  or  Prairie  State  240  or  390 

r-/?T>r  r!vCU^?tor’  a,so  *-w°  'IaRic  brooders.  H. 
CORLEY.  Route  No.  2.  Ppekskill.  N.  Y. 


WEMER Y lDLEkcyaeto,  N.  Y^"9  incUbator’ 


WANTED — Ci  phers  incubators,  LESLIE  MOORE, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Three  cars  of  good  Timothy  hay,  2 
cars  of  Alfalfa:  also  car  of  mangels  or  beets; 
state  lowest  price  f.  o.  b.  cars.  THOMAS 
j.  mcdermott,  Belleville,  N.  j. 


FOR  SALE — 50  tons  of  Timothy  hay,  cut  in  first 
blow:  cured  right;  $25  ton,  f.  o.  b.  GUY 
HARRIS.  Milan,  Bradford  Co„  Pa. 


WANTED — -Disease-free  bees,  beehives,  supers, 
tops  and  bottoms.  What  have  you?  LLOYD 
W.  SMITH,  Madison,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  390-egg  Prairie  State  incuba¬ 
tors;  sand  trays;  $25  each;  six  three-tray,  390- 
egg  old-style  Prairie  State  incubators,  $15  each; 
all  machines  in  good  working  order.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


mifuraiiiniiiniiini  on  irimr 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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Silage 

THE  perfect  silo  must  be  absolutely  air¬ 
tight,  since  air  causes  silage  to  mold 
and  rot.  The  glazed  tile  walls  and 
tight-fitting  cypress  doors  of  Natco  Silos  seal 
the  silage  like  fruit  in  glass  jars.  It  comes 
out  sweet  and  succulent  to  the  last  forkful. 

Natco  Silos 

are  strongly  reinforced  with  high  grade  steel  hands, 
doubled  in  the  bottom  courses  where  the  pressure 
is  greatest.  The  double-shell  tile  also  increases 
the  wall  strength  and  provides  for  secure  mortar 
joints.  The  still  air  spaces  conserve  the  natural 
heat  of  the  silage  —  resist  frost.  Heavy  galvan¬ 
izing  protects  all  exposed  ironwork. 


Ask  vour  building  supply  dealer  for  prices  on  Natco 
Silos.  fVrite  for  FREE  book,  “Natco  on  the  Farm. " 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1119  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


“Stripping  ’Em  Clean” 

Why  not  buy  dairy  feed  the  way  you  milk  cows  to  get  the 
last  bit  of  good  out  of  ’em?  There’s  no  waste  in  feeding 
CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS.  Every  grain  is  straight,  honest, 
milk-making  feed,  properly  balanced,  easily  digested. 

You  “strip’*  every  feed-dollar  clean  when  you  buy  CE-RE-A-LIA 
SWEETS.  You’re  guaranteed  more  or  better  milk  at  less  cost. 

Feed  One  Cow  Four  Weeks  at  Our  Risk.  Money  back  if 
Ce-re-a-lia  does  not  make  more  milk  and  more  profit  than  you’re 
getting  now. 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  CO.  305  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mfrs.  of  Tuxedo  Chop,  Ce-re-a-lia  Eggmash, 

Tuxedo  Scratch,  Tuxedo  Hog  Ration. 


New  York  State  FARMS  7,1?  $'£?!%?■ 

making'  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  yon.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Oept.  I.  Olean.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  AND  homes  in  Delaware  where  the  climate  is  pleas¬ 
ant.  the  lands  productive  and  prices  reasonable.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  STATE  BOARD  0E  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware 


PDIWTIWP  200  letterheads  and  Envs.  with  name  and  ad- 
IMIiIHyU  dress,  delivered,  for  S2.  Write  for  sample. 

MILLER  PRINT  SHOP,  P.  O.  Box  2854,  PHILA.,  PA- 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Certified  Milk  Producers 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Certified 
Milk  Producers  of  the  United  States  held 
in  New  York  City  in  January.  This 
meeting  had  speakers  of  the  highest  stand¬ 
ing.  The  subjects  discussed  were  the 
necessity  of  the  certified  milk  industry, 
the  value  to  the  public  of  such  milk  and 
the  scientific  side  of  milk  questions,  such 
as  various  bacteria  and  various  constitu¬ 
ents  of  milk  and  certain  changes  in  it  by 
handling.  The  matters  of  production 
and  any  mechanical  problems  of  getting 
results  in  quality  seem  to  have  been 
worked  out  before  this  time,  for  any  such 
matters  were  not  in  the  list  of  topics,  nor 
were  they  more  than  alluded  to  in  discus¬ 
sions. 

The  effect  of  pasteurization  of  milk  is 
a  topic  that  brings  out  divergent  views. 
That  pasteurization  changes  the  flavor 
of  milk  seems  to  be  generally  admitted. 
Few  even  claim  that  the  constituents  of 
milk  after  pasteurization  are  exactly  the 
same  as  before.  A  few,  among  whom  is 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  convention, 
Dr.  Shaw  of  Albany,  encourage  the  pas¬ 
teurization  of  certified  milk,  but  this  is 
commonly  advised  in  the  home.  Almost 
no  producer  of  certified  believes  in  pas¬ 
teurization  of  this  grade  of  milk.  At  the 
same  time  the  friends  of  pasteurization 
for  general  market  milk  are  numerous. 
The  addition  of  a  little  orange  juice  is 
said  to  restore  any  of  the  vitamines  that 
may  have  been  destroyed. 

Streptococci  in  milk  was  discussed  by 
Prof.  Brown  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 
He  stated  that  these  organisms  may  come 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cow,  from  the  skin, 
the  feces  or  from  the  sore  throat  of  the 
milker.  It  did  not  appear  that  he  regards 
them,  generally  speaking,  of  quite  so  seri¬ 
ous  a  nature  as  has  sometimes  been  re¬ 
garded,  although  there  should  be  none  in 
the  milk.  A  gargety  condition  may  fur¬ 
nish  them  and  the  hands  of  the  milker 
may  readily  spread  trouble. 

The  association  instituted  operations 
for  the  employment  of  a  paid  secretary 
and  for  advertising  certified  milk.  The 
next  meeting  is  to  he  held  in  Chicago  at 
(lie  time'  of  the  dairy  show,  and  very 
likely  in  connection  with  the  Association 
of  Milk  Commissions. 

The  officers  were  continued,  W.  II.  Lee 
of  Connecticut  as  president,  and  Harry  R. 
Winters  of  the  New  Y'ork  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  secretary-treasurer. 

It  was  evident  that  here  was  a  group 
of  men  intensely  interested  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  although  in  very  many  cases  it 
is  a  side  line.  Not  a  few  fail  to  make  a 
considerable  profit.  Most,  if  not  all,  are 
glad  to  see  good  results  from  their  efforts 
in  the  way  of  better  health  and  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  the  lives  of  children,  and  possibly 
are  willing  to  accept  that  as  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  recompense.  In  other  cases 
there  is  some  financial  return. 

IT.  H.  LYON. 


Various  Horse  Questions 

1.  I  have  a  six-year-old  Morgan  horse 
who  will  not  put  on  flesh.  lie  is  in  good 
condition  otherwise  ;  in  fact,  is  very  lively. 
He  has  worms.  I  am  feeding  him  two 
quarts  of  corn  meal  and  a  quart  of  whole 
oats  three  times  a  day,  and  first-class 
Timothy  hay.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
give  him  to  cure  the  worms?  When  we 
drive  him  unusually  long  liis  left  ankle 
seems  to  lose  its  strength,  and  lie  will 
hardly  put  the  foot  to  the  ground,  and 
when  he  is  put  in  the  stable  liis  leg  swells 
to  the  knee.  2.  I.ast  Fall  I  bought  a  two- 
year-old  mare.  She  never  has  had  enough 
to  eat ;  in  fact,  while  turned  out  to  pas¬ 
ture  last  Summer  did  not  even  have 
enough  grass  to  eat.  She  stands  about 
12  hands  high  and  weighs  about  700  lbs. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  to  fedd  her  that 
will  make  her  grow  and  flesh  up? 

Vermont.  W.  F.  G. 

1.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  put  any 
flesh  on  a  horse  whose  intestines  are  in¬ 
fested  with  parasites.  Perhaps  the  sim¬ 
plest  remedy  consists  in  using  equal  parts 
of  ferrous  sulphate  and  powdered  gen¬ 
tian,  and  feeding  the  horse  two  heaping 
tablespoons  of  this  mixture  twice  daily 
for  four  or  five  days  in  a  grain  ration 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  oats  and  bran, 
with  10  per  cent  of  oilmeal.  I  should  go 
rather  sparingly  on  the.  grain  ration  dur¬ 
ing  the  interim  in  which  the  medicated 
material  is  'being  fed.  and  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  day  I  should  give  the  horse  a 
purge  consisting  either  of  the  physic  ball 
that  you  can  obtain  from  your  veterina¬ 
rian  or  the  drug  store,  or  raw  linseed  oil. 
From  your  description  it  would  seem  that 
the  horse  must  be  over  iu  his  pasterns, 
or  knuckled,  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
which  condition  is  responsible  for  his 
tendency  o  fatigue  when  driven  some  dis¬ 
tance.  There  is  very  little  that  can  he 
done  to  alleviate  this  condition,  although 
a  veterinarian  frequently  blisters  the  af¬ 
fected  joint  and  reduces  very  materially 
its  sensitiveness.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  consult  a  veterinarian  and  follow  his 
instructions. 

2.  Concerning  the  brood  mare  that  has 
been  underfed  throughout  her  growing  pe¬ 
riod,  she  is  probably  stunted  and  you  will 
have  considerable  'difficulty  iu  securing 
normal  development  even  though  she  is 
given  h  carefully  prepared  ration.  In  this 
connection  it  would  be  well  to  secure  any 
one  of  the  so-called  molasses  feeds  that 
combine  corn,  oats,  molasses  and  Alfalfa 
hay.  and  feed  her  generously  of  this  ma¬ 
terial.  The  addition  of  cornmeal  and  oats 
might  improve  its  feeding  value.  It.  is 
generally  conceded  that  there  is  nothing 
quite  as  good  as  a  conditioner  as  one  of 
the  prepared  molasses  feeds.  f.  c.  m. 
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The  Choice  of  Dairy¬ 
men  and  Stockmen 
Who  Investigate 

1.  Because  the  Globe  Silo  with 
its  nearly  straight  side  extension 
roof  insures  a  silo  full  and  packed 
to  capacity. 

2.  Because  it  has  a  continuous 
opening  adjustable  door  front, 
with  handy  doors  that  fit  tight 
and  open  easily. 

3.  Because  its  door  fasteners 
form  a  convenient  ladder  making 
use  of  the  silo  and  tightening 
hoops  safe  and  easy. 

4.  Because  the  double  steel 
spline  and  cementing  method  of 
fastening  stave  sections  to  each 
other ,  makes  an  airtight  silo, 
with  strong,  smooth 
joints  that  are  supported 
in  every  direction,  at 
every  point. 


Other  real,  desirable 
features  described  in 
illustrated  Catalog. 

Sales  agents  wanted. 

Write  TODAY. 

Globe  Silo  Company 

2-12  Willow  st.  If 

Sidney,  N.Y.  A 


SIX 
POINTS  | 
OF 
STAVE 
SUPPORT.  I 
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Strength 

When  you  build 
a  new  silo  or  rebuild 
your  old  one,  make  it 
Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 
air-tight,  water-proof,  frost-defying 
inner  wall  of  Silafelt.  Outside  of  both 
is  'the  spiral  Crainelox  covering,  of 
giant  strength — no  hoops,  no  lugs,  no 
weak  spots,  no  repairs,  but  permanent 
protection  for  every  inch  of  wall. 

By  rebuilding  your  old  stave  silo 
into  a  Craine,  you  save  half  the  cost 
of  a  new  silo.  Ask  us  to  tell  you  how. 
Literature  and  terms  on  request. 
Write  also  for  agency  proposition. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1  lO,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


HARDER  SILOS 


Good  Silage — 

can  only  be  made  in  a  good  silo.  Be 
sure — choose  a  Harder.  Silage  can’t 
stick  to  the  smooth  sides.  Air  can’t 


get  in.  Heat  can’t  get  out. 
Harder  silage  means  more 
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WALSH  SAMSON  Other 

Style*,  Breechingless,  Back  Pad,  Side 
Backer*,  etc.,  $66  to  $88,  Freight  Paid. 


f  d.  M. 
WALSH 
Pres.  _ 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  suit  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work¬ 
ers  of  America,  for  an  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  the  workers  from  picketing  and  for 
$500,000  damages  was  tiled  January  20 
in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  by  J. 
Friedman  &  Co.,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
®embers  of  the  New  York  Clothing  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association.  The  suit  is  simi¬ 
tar  to  the  one  brought  recently  in  Roches¬ 
ter  against  the  clothing  workers  and  to 
the  Danbury  hatters’  case,  each  of  which 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Joseph  Jejois  bought  the  Wesaukee, 
Wis.,  jail  January  20  for  $35,  and  will 
use  it.  for  a  woodshed.  City  officers,  in 
explaining  the  sale,  .said  that  since  the 
Advent  of  prohibition  the  jail,  which  has 
been  in  service  for  30  years,  has  been 
Idle. 

Practically  the  entire  town  of  Killeen, 
Ala.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  January  23, 
iSve  stores,  the  postoffice  and  three  lodge 
lisalls  being  consumed. 

Six  members  of  the  family  of  James 
Adkins,  living  14  miles  north  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Court  House,  <).,  were  burned  to 
death  January  23  when  fire  destroyed 
their  home.  Adkins  is  dying.  The  fire 
followed  the  explosion  of  a  coal  stove  into 
which  Adkins  poured  kerosene  on  hot 
coals  in  an  effort  to  start  it  quickly. 

Ten  negroes  were  killed,  a  score  were 
injured,  some  probably  fatally,  and  pro¬ 
perty  damage  estimated  at  $200,000  was 
caused  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  January  24, 
by  an  explosion  of  gasoline  in  a  tank  car 
at  the  plant  of  the  Colyar-Reese  Company. 
The  blast  wrecked  a  part  of  the  oil  plant, 
leveled  a  block  of  frame  dwellings  and 
ahook  the  entire  north  end  of  the  city. 
Colyar  Reese,  president  of  the  oil  com¬ 
pany,  attributed  the  explosion  to  sponta¬ 
neous  combustion  by  the  vapor,  which 
escaped  from  the  tank  car  when  the 
metallic  cap  was  removed  preparatory  to 
unloading  the  car,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.  The  car.  which  contained 
8,000  gallons  of  gasoline  produced  by  the 
Absorption  process,  was  shipped  from  Kel- 
ieyville,  Okla.,  and  was  loaded  in  a  low 
temperature. 

A  large  part  of  the  downtown  business 
district  of  Athens,  Ga.,  was  in  smoulder¬ 
ing  ruins  January  24  from  a  fire  which 
swept  three  entire  city  blocks  and  dam¬ 
aged  adjoining  buildings,  causing  property 
loss  of  at  least  $4,000,000.  No  loss  of 
life  was  reported. 

A  plot  to  exterminate  the  entire  force 
of  prohibition  enforcement  officers  operat¬ 
ing  in  Northern  Alabama  has  been  un¬ 
earthed.  according  to  State  Supervisor  N. 
L.  Pierce.  Discovery  of  the  plot,  he  said 
January  25.  followed  the  arrest  of  11 

Sersons  in  connection  with  the  killing 
anuary  22  of  Don  Stephenson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  prohibition  squad,  and  the 
wounding  at  the  same  time  of  two  other 
officers.  Mr.  Pierce  declared  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  State  and  county 
officers,  as  well  as  Federal,  were  marked 
for  death. 

Governor  Morrow  of  Kentucky  said 
January  25  that  he  would  ask  the  United 
States  Government  for  troops,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  put  down  any  outbreak  by  night 
riders,  who  have  warned  tobacco  growers 
that  their  barns  would  be  burned  and 
their  crops  destroyed  if  they  sold  their 
product  at  prevailing  prices.  ITe  sent 
word  to  all  county  authorities  that  he 
would  support  them  in  any  movement 
Against  the  vandals. 

WASHINGTON.— By  a  margin  of  13 
rotes  the  Senate  January  24  passed  the 
long-fought  bill  for  Federal  regulation  of 
the  meat  packers  and  other  agencies  of 
the  live  stock  industry.  The  vote  was  46 
to  33,  and  the  legislation,  the  center  of 
bitter  controversy  for  a  decade,  now  goes 
to  the  House  with  its  supporters  hopeful 
of  final  action  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  All  fundamental  features  of 
the  legislation  as  presented  by  the  Agri 
Culture  Committee  as  a  substitute  for  the 
original  Kenyon-Kendrick  bill  were  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  would 
create  a  Federal  live  stock  commission  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  live  stock 
Industry. 

The  House  voted  January  24  to  appro¬ 
priate  $360,000  for  the  free  distribution 
of  seeds  by  members  of  Congress.  This 
is  $120,000  more  than  was  appropriated 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  vote  was 
82  to  72.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
years  that  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill  provided  no  funds  for  seed  distribu¬ 
tion.  Representative  Langley  (Rep.),  of 
Kentucky,  introduced  an  amendment  em¬ 
bodying  the  appropriation,  which  was 
adopted  after  Representative  Blanton  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  it 
ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order.  He  de¬ 
nounced  seed  distribution  as  a  “graft.” 

After  the  appearance  January  25  of 
meting  Secretary  of  State  Norman  II. 
Davis  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  where  he  made  a  lengthy 
statement  with  respect  to  the  Island  of 
Yap  in  the  northern  Pacific  and  laid  be- 


Announcement  that  William  J.  Gra¬ 
ham,  chairman  of  the  select  investigation 
committee  of  the  House,  intends  to  force 
the  return  to  the  Government  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  which,  he  charges, 
was  lost  to  the  people  by  the  operation  of 
the  surplus  property  division  of  the  War 
Department,  has  resulted  in  a  flood  of 
disclosures.  One  of  these  disclosures  is 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  caterpillar  tractors  and  other  valuable 
road  building  machinery  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  War  Department,  which  will 
not  turn  it  over  to  the  highway  building 
officials  of  the  43  States,  as  provided  by 
laws  now  in  existence,  the  charge  being 
made  that  the  manufacturers  of  some  of 
this  machinery  obtained  the  insertion  in 
War  Department  contracts  that  their 
product  should  not  be  used  for  other  than 
war  purposes.  Much  of  this  machinery 
is  said  to  be  rotting  in  open  storage  on 
the  Mexican  border,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  is  vitally  needed  for  the  road 
building  programs  of  the  various  States. 
It  is  also  charged  that  11,000  typewriters, 
many  of  them  in  their  original  crates, 
have  been  tossed  into  great  junk  heaps  in 
wooden  shacks  in  Potomac  Park,  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  they  are  now  rusting  and 
rotting  away.  Glauses  in  the  contracts 
of  purchase  of  many  of  these  provide  that 
the  typewriters  shall  not  be  sold  for  five 
years  after  the  war,  at  which  time  they 
.  will  be  obsolete. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Somer- 
set-IIunterdon  County  (N.  J.)  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association  will  hold  their  an¬ 
nual  sale  at  the  College  Farm,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  March  16. 

An  open  competitive  examination  for 
plant  propagator,  with  a  view  to  filling 
an  $1,800  a  year  vacancy  in  the  United 
States.  Department  of  Agriculture  staff 
at  Chico,  Cal.,  will  be  held  on  February 
23,  1021,  according  to  an  announcement 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission.  The  examination  will  cover  (a) 
practical  questions  on  the  handling  and 
propagation  of  new  plant  immigrants ; 

(b)  a  thesis  on  the  conditions  best 
adapted  to  the  successful  propagation  and 
aftercare  of  new.  plant  introductions;  and 

(c)  evidence  of  practical  experience  along 
these  lines.  At  least  five  years’  exper¬ 
ience  in  such  work  must  have  been  had 
by  every  applicant  for  permission  to  take 
this  examination.  Additional  information 
may  be  secured  from  the  Commis.sion  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  or  any  of  its  local 
offices. 

A  bill  backed  by  the  agricultural  socie¬ 
ties  of  New  Y'ork  State,  supported  by 
organizations  of  sportsmen,  and  having 
for  its  purpose  the  protection  of  the 
farmer  from  the  depredations  of  hood¬ 
lums  armed  with  hunting  licenses,  was 
introduced  at  Albany  January  25  by  As¬ 
semblyman  Charles  II.  Betts  of  Wayne 
County.  The  measure,  which  carries  out 
one  of  the  planks  of  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form  adopted  at  Saratoga  last  July,  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  person  shall  take  or  disturb 
fish,  birds  or  quadrupeds  on  any  private 
lands  used  for  farming  or  agricultural 
purposes,  or  trespass  thereon  for  that 
purpose  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  owner  or  his  agent. 

Establishment  of  public  hunting 
grounds  for  devotees  of  rod  and  gun  who 
do  not  belong  to  some  particular  hunting 
or  fishing  club  was  advocated  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Game  Protective  Association  in 
New  York  January  25.  Funds  for  the 
purchase  of  such  land.  Frederick  C.  Wal¬ 
cott,  of  New  York,  explained,  could  be 
raised  by  Federal  hunting  licenses. 


Farm  Conditions  in  Tennessee 

No  doubt  many  of  you  have  dreamed  of 
falling  from  some  high  elevation  and  wak¬ 
ing  up  just  before  you  hit  the  ground — 
kaehug!  If  you  have,  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  how  we  tobacco  raisers  feel, 
only  we  have  actually  experienced  the 
“chug,”  and  if  not  crippled  physically  we 
are  wrecked  beyond  repair  financially. 
Twelve  months’  hard  labor  has  been  le¬ 
gally  stolen.  In  our  own  case  tobacco 
was  a  side  issue,  the  tw'o  boys  and  my 
husband  working  about  two  acres.  The 
canvas  for  beds  was  $6;  the  fertilizer  was 
$5.50.  The  hauling  bill  was  $7,  and  the 
check  for  upwards  of  700  lbs.  of  tobacco 
was  $19  and  some  odd  cents.  While  not 
working  steadily  all  the  time,  we  have 
worked  off  and  on  at  the  crop  for  12 
months.  It  has  been  especially  hard  on 
the  children;  such  a ,  disappointment  is 
hard  to  bear.  Many  farmers  had  gone 
in  debt  for  high-priced  farm  machinery, 
stock  and  land.  To  such  the  prevailing 
prices  spell  ruin. 

Unless  there  is  an  adustment  made  and 
a  fair  price  allowed  for  farm  commodi¬ 
ties,  some  day  some  one  is  going  hungry. 
Beans  cannot  be  sold  at  all  ;  chickens  are 
not  worth  the  price  of  feeding ;  hogs,  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  all  below 
price  of  production.  How  can  farmers 
better  their  living  conditions  when  they 
work  year  in  and  year  out  for  nothing,  to 
feed  the  leeches  and  parasites?  It  is  the 
farmers  who  should  own  the  stockvards, 
the  packing  houses,  the  elevators,  the  cold- 
storage  plants,  etc.  It  is  members  of 
farming  communities  who  should  sell  the 


fore  Senators  the  minutes  of  the  Peace  farm  products  to  the  consumer,  and  bring 
Conference  bearing  on  it,  it  became  the  big  end  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  back 


known  that  the  State  Department  finds 
itself  unable  to  make  any  progress  in  its 
policy  of  getting  Yap  internationalized. 
On  the  contrary,  not  only  does  Japan 
hold  Yap.  but  Great  Britain  takes  the 

rition  that  the  matter  has  been  settled 
the  Peace  Conference  and  that  if 
there  is  any  adjustment  of  the  future  of 
Tap  beyond  that,  it  is  for  the  United 
States  and  Japan  to  settle. 


to  the  farm,  instead  of  loaning  to  the  city 
banks  for  $3  per  hundred,  and  charging 
the  hard-pushed  farmer  brother  $6  per 
hundred.  They  should  keep  their  money 
working  at  home  for  home  interests.  Big 
victories  are  not  easily  won,  and  unless 
the  farrpers  combine  their  forces  and  stand 
up  for  their  rights,  they  will  continue  to 
be  Urn  under  dog.  MRS.  D.  B.  P. 

Washington  Co.,  Tenn. 


World  s 
Sfrongesh  Harness 

30  Days  FREE 
Trial 


Before  You  Buy  Any  Harness,  Let  Me  Send 
You  This  Wonderful,  No -Buckle  Harness 


on  30  Days  FREE*  Trial 


.  ,  Post  yourself  on  the  latest  and  best 
improvements  in  harness  before  you  buy.  Try  the  Walsh  on 
your  team  30  days — no  obligation  on  your  part.  Send  no 
money.  That’s  my  way  of  showing  the  Walsh,  right  on  your 
team,  instead  of  in  a  harness  shop.  You  are  the  sole  judge. 
If  after  30  days  trial  it  does  not  prove  to  be  the  strongest, 
best  fitting,  handiest  and  best  looking  harness  you  ever  saw, 
and  310  to  315  cheaper  than  old  style  harness  of  the  same 
high  grade  leather,  send  it  back  at  my  expense.  This  wide 
open  offer  is  the  best  guarantee  I  know  of  that  the  Walsh  is 
an  exceptionally  good  harness. 

Costs  $10  to  $15  Less  Than  Buckle  Harness 

You  not  only  save  310  to  315  over  price  of  other  har¬ 
ness  of  the  same  high  grade  leather,  but  you  save  double, 
yes,  triple  this  amount  in  repair  expense,  as  the  Walsh  has 
no  buckles  to  tear  the  straps,  no  rings  to  wear  the  straps 
in  two.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Six  Months  To  Pay 

Don’t  put  off  buying  until  the  spring  rush  season  begins. 

Order  your  Walsh  now  and  get  best  terms.  Take  six  months 
to  pay,  or  pay  cash  and  earn  discount. 

Strongest — Best  Looking  Harness 

Walsh  harness  is  the  strongest  harness  made 

because  every  strap  gives  its  full  strength. 

Light  and  easy  on  team.  Made  in  all 
styles,  back  pads,  breechingless,  side 
backers,  etc.  Has  all  the  im¬ 
provements.  Write  today 
for  illustrated  book,  prices, 
liberal  terms  and  free  trial 
offer,  also  how  you  can 
earn  money  on  the  side 
showing  Walsh  harness  to 
your  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres. 

WALSH 
HARNESS  CO. 

Dept.  286 
137  Keefe  Ave. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Look  at  your 
old  h  ar  n  c  a  a. 
You  will  find  it 
Worn  like  thir: 
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as 


TWO 
SHIRTS 


FINE  MOLESKIN 
BROAD-CLOTH 
FLANNEL 


Direct  from 

FACTORY 
TO  YOU  !! 

Don’t 
Send 
Money! 

— just  your 
name,  ad¬ 
dress  and 
size.  By 
return  post 
you  receive 
these  two 
handsome 
serviceable 
Shirts,  selling  in  stores,  anywhere,  at 
$3.00  each,  or  more.  Positively  most 

Wonderful  Shirt  Bargain! 

you  ever  heard  of.  We  can  do  it  only 
because  we  make  them ;  no  “  middle¬ 
men’s”  profits  ;  you  get  all  the  “margins.” 
These  Shirts  are  of  splendid  Winter- 
weight  fabrics,  extra  full  bodies,  all  double- 
stitched,  extra  large  pockets  with  button 
flaps,  soft  turn-down  collars,  pearl  but¬ 
tons,  perfect  workmanship  throughout. 

FREE  INSPECTION !  'vrh  e n  postman 

■  delivers,  you  pay 

only  $2.38  and  postage.  Take  them,  inspect 
them;  try  them  on;  if  not  pleased  and 
delighted  —  return  them;  you’ll  get 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK!  L“rliate,y' 

- -  That  s  the  way 

we  do  Business.  Order  at  once — TODAY;  no 
more  than  4  shirts  to  any  oue  person. 

STRONGWEAR  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6.  ALLENTOWN.  PA 


Wonderful  Value 

Boys’  Suit 

7  to  17  Years 


Send 

No 

Money 
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Just  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  fine  quality 
wool  mixed 
Cassimere  Suit 
for  only  $4.75. 
The  biggest  value 
we  could  And  in 
;he  whole  New 
York  market.  Made 
high  grade  cloth 
rhich  was  bought  at 
the  new  low  price. 
Just  the  suit  for  boys 
who  are  hard  on 
clothes.  New  York’s 
latest  and  most  popu¬ 
lar  style.  Good  weight, 
firm  woven  Cassimere, 
in  a  serviceable  dark 
brown  mixture.  Well 
tailored.  Durable 
lining  and  trimm¬ 
ings.  Full  sizes. 
Full  lined  knicker¬ 
bockers.  Guaranteed 
in  every  way.  Your  money 
back  if  yon  are  not  pleased 
perfectly.  Simply  send 
name  and  address  and 
state  age  wanted.  Pay 
postman  for  suit  a  n  d 
postage  on  arrival.  Or, 
send  money  with  order 
and  we  will  pay  the 
postage.  Don’t 
miss  this  bargain. 

7  to  17  years. 

MAIL  BAG  STORES,  Dept.  103 
Union  Square,  New  York  City 


The  Genuine  CHAMPION  Cools  Milk, 
Operates  quickly,  easily,  cheaply.  Saves  its  cost 
in  one  week.  Halts  bacterial  growth.  Removes 
odors.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
for  special  offer.  Folder  free. 

'’ChampionMilk  Cooler  Co.,Dept.  X  Cortland, N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.'’ 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  ge 
See  guarantee  editorial  pa 
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Local  Up-Statc  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  PUBLIC 
MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  10  to  28c  ;  hamburg.  lb.,  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  32c;  mutton,  lb..  12  to 
25c ;  sausage,  lb..  25c ;  roasting  pigs,  lb., 
25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  23c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
32c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb..  35c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  22c;  turkeys,  lb., 
45  to  50c ;  geese,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks,  lb..  36c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
40c:  ioas  g  chickens,  lb..  40c;  turkeys, 
lb..  55c ;  geese,  lb..  42c ;  ducks,  lb.,  42c. 

Eggs — Extra  white,  72c  ;  large  brown, 
72c;  fresh  mixed  colors,  medium,  70c; 
duck  eggs,  90c. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  6c ;  skim- 
milk.  qt.,  5c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints.  56c;  best  dairy  prints,  55c;  dairy, 
in  jars.  55c;  cheese,  whole  milk  cream. 
35c:  skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese.  10c; 
pimento  cheese,  15c. 

Apples,  large,  bu.,  Baldwins,  $1.20; 
Fall  Pippins,  95c;  Greenings.  $1.25; 
Kings,  $1.50;  Wolf  River,  $1.50:  Ben 
Davis,  $1;  Spy,  $1.50;  other  varieties, 
50c  to  $1.25.  Pears,  Kieffer,  $1.75. 
Dried  apples.  1214c.  Citrous,  each,  10 
to  15c.  Cranberries,  qt.,  19c. 

Beans,  dry.  lb.,  7c ;  beets,  bu..  $1.15 ; 
cabbage,  lb.,  white,  le ;  red,  2c :  carrots, 
bu..  $1.15;  cauliflower,  best.  lb..  10c: 
online  y.  J'e ;  celery,  best,  bunch.  10c, 
three  for  25c;  eggplant,  best,  each,  15c; 
medium.  10c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  20c; 
lettuce,  large  heads,  10c;  onions,  green, 
bunch,  5c ;  per  bu.,  dry.,  $1 ;  parsnips, 
bu..  $1.40;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.25;  small, 
bu..  90c ;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  25c ; 
rhubarb,  lb..  5c :  radishes,  large  white, 
bunch,  6c ;  round  red.  bunch.  5c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut.  qt..  15c;  spinach,  peck.  30c;  Hub- 
hard  squash,  best,  lb.,  2%c;  rutabagas, 
bu..  90c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Iloney.  clover  extracted,  lb..  20c;  cards, 
lb.,  30c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  10c;  on  cob, 
8c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb..  5c:  chestnuts, 
bu..  $9;  black  walnuts,  bu..  $2.50;  _but- 
teruuts,  bu..  $2;  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $5.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  10-12c;  medium, 
lb..  8-l.Oc :  lambs,  lb..  25 -30c ;  live  pigs, 
each.  $3.50-$4  ;  small  dressed  pigs,  lb., 
25-30c ;  pork,  light,  lb..  15  17c;  heavy. 
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lb.,  14c;  veal,  prime,  lb..  19c;  common, 
lb.,  17c;  sausage,  lb.,  20-30c. 

Poultry — -ducks.  live,  lb.,  35-45c ; 
dressed.  (>0c ;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  40c; 
dressed,  lb.,  45-50c :  fowls,  live,  40c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45-60c  ;  turkeys,  live,  IK,  60c  ; 
dressed,  75-90e;  geese,  live.  35-40c ; 
dressed,  55-60e;  guinea  hens,  live  pr., 
$1.25;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb..  35-40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55-60c;  eggs.  70-75e;  duck 
eggs,  $1  ;  honey,  lb..  40c :  per  cap,  30c ; 
extracted,  qt.,  90c-$l ;  lard,  lb.,  25c ; 
Italian  cheese,  lb.,  70c. 

75c ;  pumpkins,  each.  10-20 

Apples,  bu.,'  60c-$1.25 ;  pears,  bu.. 

$2.50;  cider,  per  gal..  20-30c. 

Beans,  dry,  bu..  $4;  per  qt..  12 -20c; 
beets,  bu..  75c;  cabbage,  do/.,  heads.  50c; 
per  100.  $3  ;  red.  per  do/..,  $1  ;  curly,  doz., 
45-90c ;  carrots,  bu.,  50-60c;  celery  hearts, 
doz..  90c;  stalks,  doz.,  60c;  endive,  per 
doz.,  50c;  garlic,  lb..  25c* ;  horseradish 
roots,  bunch.  10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  per  crate, 
$1.50-$2 ;  lettuce.  Boston,  doz..  50-75c ; 
onions,  bu..  60c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.20;  popcorn,  bu., 
75c:  pumpkins,  each.  10-20c ;  potatoes, 
bn..  75c-$1.10;  romaine,  bunch.  5c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  75c;  sage,  lb..  10c;  sauerkraut, 
lb..  5c;  turnips,  bu..  50c;  Hubbard 
squash,  bu.,  75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches.  60c*. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $28;  hay.  No.  1. 
$28 :  No.  2.  $22-$25 ;  No.  3,  $20 :  Timothy, 
$28 ;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $13 ;  wheat,  $18 ; 
oat,  $18. 

ROCHESTER  LOCAL  MARKETS 

Beef,  carcass,  lb..  15-18c ;  forequarters, 
lb.,  ll-14c;  hindquarters,  lb*  lS-22c; 
dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  14-15e ;  heavy, 
13-14e ;  spring  lambs,  lb.,  22-25c :  year¬ 
ling  lambs,  lb..  18-20e;  mutton,  lb.,  12- 
14c:  veal.  lb..  21-23c. 

Fowls,  live,  lb..  2S-30c ;  roosters,  live, 
lb..  28-30c ;  broilers,  live.  iy2  to  2  lbs., 
32c;  ducks,  live.  lb..  30-35c* ;  geese,  live. 
Ib..  2S-30c- ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  47-50c* ; 
eggs,  62-75c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Kings.  $1-$1.25 ;  Green¬ 
ings.  75-80c  ;  Spys,  $1  -$1 .25  ;  Baldwins, 
80-90c. 

Beets,  bu..  60-75e  :  cabbage,  ton.  $S-$9  ; 
per  100  heads.  $2.50-$3  ;  per  doz.,  40-45c ; 
carrots,  bu.,  50-55c;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
50-60e :  lettuce,  head,  doz.,  $1-$1.25 ; 
common,  doz..  25-40c;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  30-35c :  onions,  dry,  bu.,  50-60e ; 
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potatoes,  bu..  70-80e;  parsnips,  bu..  75c- 
$1 ;  radishes,  hothouse,  doz..  25-30e ; 
spinach,  bu..  $1.75-$2 ;  turnips,  bu..  45- 
50c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  45- 
50c* ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  45-50c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  me¬ 
dium,  $3.50-$3.75  :  red  marrow.  $5. 50-$ 6  : 
white  marrow.  $6.50 ;  red  kidney.  $6.50- 
$7.50;  white  kidney.  $10;  pea,  $3.50; 
yellow  eye.  $7 ;  Imperials.  $8. 

Hides — No.  1.  steers,  lb..  6c;  No.  2.  5c; 
No.  1,  cows  and  heifers.  5c;  No.  2.  4c; 
bulls  and  stags,  4c;  horsehides.  each, 
$2.50-$8 ;  lambts,  each,  50-75c;  calf,  No. 
1,  10c;  No.  2.  Sc. 

Raw  Furs — Skunk.  35e-$2  :  muskrat, 
10-75c;  ’coon,  50e-$3;  mink,  $l-$5. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Rest.  51  to  52c* :  common  to  good,  tub, 
48  to  50c ;  rolls.  35  to  36c. 

Eggs 

Best  nearby,  73  to  75c ;  gathered,  64 
to  76c ;  storage,  55  to  60c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

liens,  32  to  33c;  chickens,  30  to  34c; 
roosters,  21  to  23c ;  ducks.  36  Jo  40c ; 
geese,  35  to  40c*;  turkeys,  45  to  55c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  40  to  45c;  roosters,  28  to  30c; 
broilers,  45  to  50c;  ducks,  45  to  50c; 
turkeys,  65  to  70c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.75  to  $5.75;  cranber¬ 
ries,  bbl.,  $12  to  $17 ;  strawberries,  qt., 
50  to  60c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes.  150  lbs..  $2.25  to  $2.35 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50 ;  cabbage, 
ton.  $8  to  $15;  onions.  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  turnips,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $30  to  $30.50;  No.  2, 
$27  to  $2S ;  clover  mixed,  $28  to  $28.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery.,  best.  50  to  52c;  common  to 
good.  44  to  49c ;  dairy,  30  to  40c ;  storage, 
45  to  50e. 


Prices 


EuGS 

Fancy  nearby.  68  to  70c;  gatherea, 
good  to  choice,  65  to  7Sc ;  storage,  55 
to  58c*. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  35  to  38c;  chickens,  32  to  35c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best.  55  to  60c;  good  to  choice, 
45  to  50c;  chickens.  38  to  40c;  fowls,  30 
to  40c ;  ducks,  35  to  38c ;  geese,  30  to  36c. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwins,  bbl.,  $3  to  $5.50; 
Greenings.  $3  to  $4:  Spy.  $3.50  to  $5. 
CranBerrics.  bbl..  $15  to  $17.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  50  to  65c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100  lbs..  $1.75  t<>  $1.90;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions,  100  lbs..  50c  to  $1.50;  cabbage, 
bbl..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  celery,  bu.  box.  $1.50 
to  $6;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  15  to  50c;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  squash,  ton, 
$80  to  $120;  carrots,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  turnips,  bu.  box.  50c  to  $1; 
radishes,  bu.  box,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  25c;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  lb.,  15  to  60c. 

HAY  AND  BTRAW 

Best  Timothy.  $37  to  $38 ;  No.  2.  $33 
to  $35;  No.  3.  $25  to  $27;  clover  mixed, 
$32  to  $37.  Rye  straw,  $26  to  $27  ;  oat 
straw,  $17  to  $19. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery.  52  to  53c ;  good  to 
choice.  48  to  51c ;  lower  grades.  35  to 
45c;  ladles,  25  to  28c;  packing  stock, 
15  to  22c. 

EGGS 

Re«t  nearby,  71  to  72c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  60  to  66c. 

LIVE  POULTRT 

Chickens,  30  to  36c ;  roosters,  23  to 
26c ;  fowls,  28  to  35c ;  ducks,  36  to  40c ; 
geese,  28  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  55  to  00c ;  fowls.  32  to  38c  ; 
chickens,  32  to  40c;  ducks,  30  to  40c; 
geese.  30  to  32c. 


A  Syracuse  Flow  forlfour  Soi 

NO  matter  what  the  conditions  are  on  your  farm, 
whether  your  land  is  wet  or  dry,  level  or  hilly, 
or  whether  the  soil  is  sand,  gravel,  clay  or 
loose  loam,  there  is  a  Syracuse  plow  to  meet  your 
every  problem  and  do  your  work  perfectly. 


1 


» 


JOHN  DEERE 

SYRACUSE  ^PLOWS0 


Fifty  years  of  successful 
plow -manufacture  stand  be¬ 
hind  Syracuse  Plows.  The 
results  of  careful  investiga¬ 
tions  of  your  plowing  problems 
built  into  Syracuse  Plows  by 
men  old  in  plow  -  building 
experience,  have  given  the 
Syracuse  line  well  -  earned 
leadership.  The  man  who 
owns  a  Syracuse  Plow  knows 
what  real  plow  value  is 


Syracuse  Plows  do  good 
work  after  long  usage  as 
well  as  when  new.  Wearing 
surfaces  are  chilled  deep  and 
uniformly  by  the  special 
Syracuse  process.  Shares  are 
chilled  on  under  side  of  cutting 
edge  as  well  as  upper  side. 

Beams  are  guaranteed  not 
to  bend  or  break.  All  parts, 
whether  originals  or  extras,  fit 
perfectly,  and  are  made  abso¬ 
lutely  true  to  pattern  design. 


See  the  Syracuse  line  of  plows  at  your  John  Deere  dealers.  Write 
today  for  folders  and  the  114-page  book,  Better  Farm  Implements. 

*  which  describes  the  full  line  of  John  Deere  tools,  and  tells  of 

their  care  and  operation.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline.  Illinois, 
and  ask  for  Package  SW737. 

JOHN*>DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Use  a  Planet  Jr.  and 
more*  acreage 


No.  4 


No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

plants  all  garden  seeds, 
does  all  sorts  of  culti¬ 
vating,  hoeing  and 
hilling. 


With  a  Planet  Jr. 
you  can  work  faster 
and  better  than  by 
the  old  methods,  in¬ 
creasing  your  acreage 
and  growing  many  times 
larger  crops. 

The  secret  of  this  efficiency  lies  in  construction, 
the  result  of  many  years  spent  in  study  and  ex¬ 
periment.  During  the  half  century  since  the  first 
Planet  Jr.  was  made,  hundreds  of  improvements 
have  been  added,  each  one  making  the  labor 
lighter  or  the  work  more  thorough. 

A  Planet  Jr.  will  last  a  lifetime.  Fully  guaran¬ 


teed. 


No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horae 
Hoe  and  Cultivator  is  one 

of  the  most  popular  models 
made.  Adjustable  for  width 
and  depth,  and  to  throw  the 
earth  as  desired. 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  1 1 0  7  V  Philadelphia 


Our  72  page  free,  illuatrated 
catalog  gives  the  facts  about 
all  Planet  Jr.  implements  and 
tells  howto  use  them.  Write 
for  it  today. 


mu 
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FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $5.50;  cranber- 

^s,  bbl.,  $12  to  $17 ;  strawberries,  qt., 

*  to  55e. 

*  VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  %-bn. 
basket,  25  to  G5e;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
Basket,  $1  to  $1.25:  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  carrots,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3.75. 

IT  AY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  2,  $25  to  $26;  No.  3,  $23 
to  $24;  sample.  $20  to  $22;  clover  mixed, 
$22  to  $25.  Straw,  rye,  $10  to  $20; 
wheat,  $16  to  $17.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  same  unchanged  prices  generally 
prevail  and  in  spite  of  some  sharp  weath¬ 
er  almost  everything  is  just  now  quoted 
as  dull,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  easy ;  creamery,  46  to  54e ; 
dairy,  40  to  48c;  crocks,  30  to  46c;  com¬ 
mon,  20  to  25c.  Cheese,  dull ;  flats,  26  to 
30c;  daisies,  27  to  30c;  longhorns,  28  to 
30e.  Eggs,  easier ;  hennery,  67  to  60c ; 
State  and  Western,  64  to  65c;  storage, 
CO  to  64c. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  fairly  active  ;  turkeys, 
50  to  00c;  fowls,  33  to  37c;  chickens,  30 
to  37c;  capons.  50  to  60c;  old  roosters, 
27  to  29c ;  ducks,  40  to  42c ;  geese,  30  to 
34c.  Live  poultry,  weak  ;  turkeys,  50  to 
55c ;  fowl,  30  to  36c  ;  chickens,  25  to  32c ; 
old  roosters,  25  to  26c;  ducks,  42  to  45c; 
geese,  28  to  39c.  Rabbits,  steady ;  jacks, 
pair,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cottontails,  55  to  65c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  dull ;  McIntosh,  bn.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  King,  Spitzenberg,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Wealthy,  Snow.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Greening, 
Baldwin,  75c  to  $1.25;  seconds,  40  to 
50c.  Potatoes,  dull  ;  good  to  fancy  white, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1.10;  seconds.  60  to  80c; 
3weets,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  weak;  kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $11; 
marrow.  $9  to  $10;  pea  and  medium,  $5 
to  $6.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  State  and  Western,  cwt., 
$1.25  to  $1.40;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.30  to 
$1.75. 

GRAPES  AND  BERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet;  California  Emperors, 
keg,  $7  to  $7.50.  Strawberries,  lower; 
Florida,  qt.,  60  to  70c.  Cranberries,  dull; 
Cape  Cod,  bbl.,  $16  to  $17. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  light  trade;  beets,  old,  bu., 
05  to  S5c ;  carrots,  50  to  80c;  cauliflower, 
$2.50  to  $2.75 :  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.35 ; 
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spinach,  $1.50  to  $1.85;  turnips,  white, 
70c  to  $1;  yellow,  60  to  65c;  beets,  new, 
Florida,  dozen  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  car¬ 
rots,  40  to  50c ;  parsley,  50  to  60c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  25  to  35c;  shallots,  30  to  50c; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  cabbage, 
100  heads.  $3.50  to  $6;  ton,  $12  to  $15; 
celery,  bunch,  40  to  85c;  lettuce,  Florida, 
hamper,  $2.50  to  $3.25  ;  endive,  lb..  25  to 
30c;  peppers,  box.  $6.50  to  $7;  squash, 
cwt.,  $3.75  to  $4.25. 

SWEETS — NUTS 

Iloney,  light  comb,  lb.,  37  to  3Sc;  dark, 
32  to  34c.  Maple  products,  inactive; 
sugar,  lb.,  32  to  38c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to 
$2.35.  Butternuts,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  wal¬ 
nuts,  lb.,  5  to  7c. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull  and  weak ;  loose  Timothy, 
ton.  $28  to  $30;  clover  mixed,  $25  to  $27. 
Wheat  bran,  lower ;  ton,  car  lot,  $32 ; 
middlings,  $29.50  ;  red  dog.  $40.50 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $30.50:  oilmeal.  $42;  hominy, 
$32.50 ;  gluten.  $49.50;  oat  feed,  $17;  rye 
middlings,  $30.  j.  w.  C. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

January  27,  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
February  is  $2.58  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles 
from  the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs. 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
buttcrfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 

There  has  been  a  decline  of  3  cents  on 
top  grades,  which  was  partly  recovered 
later.  A  large  shipment  of  Danish  is  on 
hand,  the  better  grades  selling  about  1 
cent  under  top  price  for  domestic. 


Creamery,  fanoydb .  50  ®  51 

Good  to  Choice  .  46  «  49 

Lower  Grades .  32  @  40 

City  made . 22  to  30 

Dairy,  best  .  48  to  49 

Common  to  good  .  30  to  40 

Packing  Stock .  17  @  24 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy....  .  28  to  29 

Good  to  oholce .  24  to  26 

Skims,  bent .  17  @  20 

Fair  to  good  .  li  @  m 


EGGS 

Receipts  considerably  larger  and  prices 
6  to  9  cents  lower. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  69  @  70 

Medium  to  good .  64  w  68 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  66  to  67 

Common  to  itood .  65  to  70 

Gathered,  best,  white .  68  to  69 

Medium  to  good.  mixed  colors  ...  60  to  66 

Lower graneR .  50  to  55 

Storage,  best .  60  @  62 

Common  to  good .  38  to  45 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers .  8  00  @  9  00 

Bulls  .  5  50  to  •  00 

Cows .  3  00  to  7  50 

Calves,  prime  real,  100  lbs .  14  00  @18  50 

Culls .  9  00  @10  00 

Hobs .  8  75  toll  00 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 4  00  to  5  75 

Lambs  .  9  00  toll  75 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls,  34  to 
36c ;  chickens,  27  to  29c ;  roosters,  16  to 
18c;  ducks.  40  to  45c;  geese,  28  to  38c; 
turkeys,  45  to  50c. 


DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

55 

to 

60 

Com.  to  good . 

40 

@ 

54 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

35 

to 

40 

Fair  to  Good . 

30 

@ 

34 

Fowls . . 

35 

to 

41 

Roosters . 

22 

Ducks  . 

30 

@ 

39 

Squabs,  doz . . 

4  on 

to  12  00 

Geese . “. . 

25 

to 

34 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Sales  are  reported  at:  Calves,  choice, 
21  to  22c;  common  to  good,  13  to  20c; 
pork,  100  to  150  lbs.  each.  14  to  15c; 
heavier,  9  to  12c ;  50  to  100  lbs.  each, 
15  to  17c;  roasting  pigs.  10  to  15  lbs..  35 
to  40c  ;  16  to  20  lbs.,  25  to  32c.  Rabbits 
from  the  West  have  brought  25  to  35c 
per  pair  for  cottontails  and  $1  to  $1.10 
per  pair  for  jacks. 

BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lbs.... . 8  75 

Pea  .  4  75 

Medium  .  5  00 

Red  Kidney  .  9  25 

White  Kidney .  15  00 

Yellow  Eye .  9  00 


FRUITS 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl .  3  50 

Greening .  350 

Y ork .  3  00 

King .  3  00 

bu.  bkt .  75 

Pears,  bbl .  ...  2  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 12  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  55 


to  9  00 
to  5  00 
to  5  50 
to  9  50 
@15  50 
@9  50 


to  5  00 
to  5  50 
to  4  75 
@  5  00 
to  1  50 
®  3  50 
@17  00 
@  75 


POTATOES 

The  two  recent  cold  snaps,  in  both 
cases  near  zero  here,  have  hindered  move¬ 
ment  of  potatoes,  so  that  buyers  have  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  frosted  stock.  An¬ 
other  cargo  of  Danish  is  on  band,  about 
20,000  165-lb.  sacks,  wholesaling  around 
$2. 


Long  Island,  165  lbs . 3  50  to  4  00 

State,  150  lbs . 2  25  @  2  50 

Maine.  180  lbs .  3  00  to  3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  to  1  85 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  15  @  25 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  to  2  50 

Cabbage,  ton .  8  00  tol5  00 

New,  bu-bkt .  1.50  to  1.75 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  60  to  1  75 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  2  50  to  4  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  100  to  2  00 


Squash,  bbl  . 

2  no 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl _ 

. 

3  00 

1  50 

3  00 

3  00 
.  4  00 

-to  6  50 
to  1  75 
@  7  00 
@  5  50 
@  5  (10 
<a  0  sa 

Radishes.  100  bunches _ 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bu . . . 

Romaine.  bu . 

. 

Mushrooms,  lb . . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Cel  ry.  Large  crate . 

Kale,  bbl . . . 

. . 

40 

.  75 

.  2  00 
.  1  00 

@  L  60 
@  1  50 
to  5  00 
@  1  75 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton  . 
No.  2 . 

. 

32  00 

<»33  00 

No.  3  . 

27  0(> 

to  28  00 
@26  00 
@32  00 
@17  00 
@15  00 

Shipping . 

clover.  Mixed  . 

.25  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat . 

.13  00 

GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.92;  corn, 
No.  2  yellow,  85c;  oats.  No.  2  white, 
55c;  rye,  $1.80;  barley,  90c. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

Prices  quoted  at  New  York  on  country 
slaughter  steer  hides  are  11  to  12c;  cows 
and  bulls,  7  to  9c.  Country  slaughter 
calfskins,  from  9  to  12  lbs.,  $1.75  to 
$1.95;  lighter,  $1  to  $1.25. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . $.62 

Fair  to  good . 59 


Milk — Loose,  at  stores . 

Bottled.  Grade  A . 

Certified  . 

Heavy  cream,  y2  pint . 

Cheese,  lb . . . 45 


Eggs — Best  . 85 

Fair  to  good . 65 

Fowls.  . 42 

Turkeys  . 55 

Chickens  . 45 

Lamb  chops  . 50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 


to  $.63 
to  .61 
.12 
.21 
.28 
.30 
to  .55 
to  .90 
to  .75 
to  .50 
to.. ,  .60 
to  .50 
to  .65 
to  .04 


Farm  Crop  Values 

The  Government's  estimate  of  the 
farm  value  of  crops  in  this  country,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  animal  products  for  the  past 
10  years  is  as  follows 


1910 
191  1 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 
1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


_ $5,486,000,000 

-  5.562,000.000 

_  5,842.000.000 

-  6.133,000.000 

-  6.112.000.000 

-  6.907.000.000 

_  9  354.000.000 

- 13.479.000.000 

- 14  331,000.000 

- 16.013.000.000 

- 11.145,000.000 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


T’here  really  is  no 
*  argument  about 
the  efficiency  of 
Champion  Spark 
Plugs. 

With  millions  of 
people  all  over  the 
world  obtaining 
satisfactory  service 
from  using  “Champ¬ 
ions,^ ”  their  pur¬ 
chase  is  a  safe  in¬ 
vestment  for  you. 

Oust  30,000,000 
Champion  Plugs 
Sold  This  Past  Year 
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IHAMP1 
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Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 


Toledo,  Ohio 


Perfect  Performance 

The  mile-making  quality  of  Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord 
and  Country  Road  Fabric  Tires  is  proved  by  the  very 
low  percentage  of  adjustments  on  them.  Ninety-nine 
Racine  Tires  in  every  one  hundred  perform  perfectly. 

Extra  Tested  for  Extra  Miles 

This  remarkably  consistent  service  is  due  to  the  Extra 
Tested  methods  governing  the  manufacture  of  Racine 
Tires  and.  to  the  exclusive  feature,  Racine  Absorbing 
Shock  Strip,  welding  tread  and  carcass  perfectly. 

For  your  protection  look  on  every  tire  ror  name 

RACINE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Racine,  Wisconsin 
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Successful  Poultrymen 
use  this  Feed 

SUCCESSFUL  breeders  write  us  that  no  chick  feed  they  can 
buy  or  prepare  gives  the  results  H-O  STEAM-COOKED 
CHICK  FEED  does.  They  can  raise  a  higher  percentage 
of  every  hatch  on  this  feed  because  chicks  can  digest  it;  chicks 
mature  more  rapidly  and  attain  a  larger  size,  because  it  is  the 
right  combination  of  bone  and  muscle  building  elements. 

Read  What  Successful  Breeders  Say 

Richland,  Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1920 

H-O  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED  stands  in  a  class 
by  itself.  No  feed  we  have  ever  fed  started  the  chicks  off  so 
well  and  developed  them  so  quickly.  I.  B.  Firestone 

Nunda,  N.  Y..  Nov.  27.  1920 

We  experimented  for  years  but  no  feed  gives  the  result 
yours  does.  H-O  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED  enable* 
us  to  raise  more  and  better  chicks  and  increase  our  profits. 

S.  V.  Haines,  Nunda  Poultry  Farms 

Middleburg  Center,  Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1920 
No  one  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  chicks  can  afford  to  be 
without  H-O  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED. 

F.  H.  Gee  &  Son 

STEAM-COOKED 

CHICK  FEED 


•Si 


W 


um i. 


a**1 


is  a  scientific  combination  of  clean,  wholesome  grains,  cracked 
to  a  pin-point  fineness  and  steam-cooked  by  our  exclusive 
process.  It  saves  the  lives  of  baby  chicks  and  starts  them 
right  for  early  egg  production. 

H-O  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED  is  packed  in  bandy 
five-pound  packages,  durable,  space-saving  and  just  the  right 
size  to  feed.  Also  put  up  in  the  usual  size  bags,  100,  50,  25 
and  10  lbs. 

Insist  on  H-O  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED  and  get  the 
profits  from  live  chicks. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices  and  descriptive  folder. 

The  H-O  Cereal  Company,  inc. 

FEED  DEPARTMENT,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Office 
J.  J.  Campbell,  Mgr.,  P.  0.  Drawer,  1436 


Feed  F.  P.  C.  Chick  Manna  First 


n 

I  It  takes  the  place  of  the  bugs,  seed,  worms  and  grit 
I  that  the  mother  bird  instinctively  scratches.  It  con- 
I  tains  the  same  natural  elements  that  cause  baby 
I  cbicks,  turkeys  and  pheasants  to  thrive  and  grow. 

_ _  It  is  specially  prepared  to  carry 

.^3 — the  chicks  Ver  the  first  ten  days, 

I  wM/;,  F.  P.  C.  Chick  Manna  will  avoid  bowel  dis- 

WM‘  orders  that  are  caused  by  feeding  coarse 
w  >■  ph grains  or  sticky  mixtures  that  soon  ruin  the 
chick’s  delicate  digestive  system. 

F.  P.  C.  has  proven  itself  dependable  year  after  year 
since  1884.  Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  write  to  ua.  _ 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Information  on  prevention  of 
poultry  losses  sent  free  on  request. 

F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON  Box  SOI.  Lansdale.  Pa- 


Satisfaction 


THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

Self-Regulating,  Efficient  and  High  Grade  Throughout 


Built  with  top  and  bottom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber: 
rocker  grate  ;  improved  thermostats.  Will  brood 
strong,  vigorous  chicks.  OUR  GUARANTEE  : 

Will  refund  money  in  30  days  if  brooder  does  not  do  alt  we 
claim.  Write  for  Free  catalogue  describing  the  Magic 
Brooder.  Live  agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Address.  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Poor  Color  in  Eggs  and  Feathers 

I  raised  1G0  White  Leghorn  pullets  in 
1919.  and  last  year  they  laid  nice  white 
eggs.  Last  Spr”'V  T  set  the  eggs  from 
these  same  pullc  «ud  raised  265  pullets, 
which  lay  mostly  creamy  eggs.  I  got  two 
male  birds  from  a  poultryman  with  first- 
class  stock,  as  I  thought.  When  these 
160  pullets  molted  last  Fall  their  new 
feathers  came  out  partly  mixed  with  cop¬ 
per  or  creamy  feathers  mingled  together. 
Can  von  give  me  any  idea  of  what  is  the 
trouble?  What  must  I  do  to  remedy  my 
flock  to  get  them  in  good  plumage?  They 
are  nice  and  healthy.  w.  H.  G. 

Maryland. 

Copper  color  in  white  fowls  and  a  yel¬ 
low  tint  in  their  eggs  is  a  result  of  an¬ 
cestral  color  that  has  been  bred  out  of 
pure  white  fowls  by  careful  selection.  It 
will  reappear  in  any  flock  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  in  some  strains  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  others.  I  believe  that 
crossing  two  different  strains  of  white 
fowls  will  bring  about  a  greater  reversion 
to  yellow  color  in  eggs  and  plumage  than 
either  would  have  shown  if  kept  by  itself. 
My  own  observation  of  the  now  wide¬ 
spread  Barron  strain  of  White  Leghorns 
is  that  these  English  birds  tint  their  eggs 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  do  most  of 
our  American-bred  flocks.  If  I  intro¬ 
duced  this  blood  into  my  flock  I  should 
expect  to  get  more  tinted  eggs  than  be¬ 
fore.  ,  . 

New  plumage,  after  molting,  is  apt  to 
be  creamy,  particularly  if  the  fowls  have 
been  heavily  fed  upon  yellow  corn.  This 
bleaches  out  as  it  becomes  older  and  need 
not  give  any  concern.  The  only  way  to 
get  chalk  white  eggs  that  I  know  of  is  to 
select  only  chalk  white  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  thus  cutting  out  the  hens  that  lay 
tinted  eggs  from  the  breeding  flock.  Con¬ 
tinued  selection  along  this  line  will  im¬ 
prove  the  color  of  the  eggs,  but  it  should 
not  be  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
cause  disregard  of  other  qualities  in  fowls 
and  eggs  of  more  importance  than  tint  ot 
plumage  or  product.  M*  B-  u- 

Stoppage  in  Laying 

What  is  the  trouble  with  our  White 
Leghorn  pullets?  They  were  hatched 
Mav  16,  and  we  got  our  first  egg  Octo¬ 
ber'  20.  I  never  had  pullets  mature  so 
rapidly  or  be  in  such  seemingly  fine  con¬ 
dition’  when  put  in  Winter  quarters, 
which  was  on  November  5.  (Note  that 
they  commenced  to  lay  before  leaving 
their  brooder  house.)  Previous  to  chang¬ 
ing  them  into  Winter  quarters  for  about  a 
mouth  we  had  been  feeding  a  warm  mash 
at  noon  of  boiled  potatoes  and  ground 
oats,  and  not  wishing  to  continue  the 
wet  mash  all  Winter,  changed  November 
24  to  the  Cornell  ration,  plus  100  lbs.  of 
mixed  poultry  feed.  From  possibly  eight 
that  were  laving  they  have  decreased  un¬ 
til  now  we  get  but  two  eggs,  and  some¬ 
times  one,  or  not  any,  and  of  the  112 
we  started  with,  we  have  lost  five  since 
feeding  the  Cornell  ration.  They  have 
plenty  of  room,  are  in  two  flocks,  have 
fresh'  water,  shell,  coal  ashes  and  some 
kind  of  green  feed,  beets,  apples  or  po¬ 
tato  parings.  The  mask  is  fed  from  hop¬ 
pers  ;  is  before  them  all  the  time.  Their 
night  and  morning  grain  is  whole  corn, 
just  now  corn  and  oats  in  the  litter.  I  he 
beef  scrap  in  the  mash  was  the  best  grade 
we  could  get,  and  it  seems  all  right. 
Their  house  was  cleaned  and  whitewashed 
and  floors  have  been  cleaned  twice  since 
moving  them.  Their  combs  are  red  and 
they  look  as  if  they  should  be  laying. 
Sick  ones  are  only  sick  two  or  three  days 
before  dving.  Can  you  tell  us  where  we 

fail?  MRS.  E.  H.  J. 

New  York. 

Maturing  pullets  are  more  tempera¬ 
mental  than  motor  cars,  and  their  nervous 
systems  more  liable  to  disturbance  of 
function  than  the  electric  wiring  of  a 
limousine.  1  speak  from  hearsay ;  I 
never  owned  a  limousine.  But  maturing 
pullets,  just,  coming  into  laying,  will  not 
suffer  any  marked  disturbance  in  their 
customary  habits  without  _  protest.  A 
change  in  quarters  and  radical  changes 
in  feeding  are  quite  sufficient  to  put  a 
stop  to  laying  and  to  delay  its  resump¬ 
tion  indefinitely.  For  this  reason  pullets 
should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  their 
Winter  quarters  before  laying  has  com¬ 
menced,  and  any  changes  in  feeding  that 
are  contemplated  should  be  made  most 
gradually.  Changing  from  wet  to  dry 
mash  will  cut  down  the  amount  of  food 
consumed  until  the  fowls  have  learned  to 
like  dry  mash,  and  unaccustomed  sur¬ 
roundings  will  have  to  become  familiar 
before  the  nervous  energy  of  the  pullet 
can  be  devoted  to  interior  matters.  The 
Cornell  ration  is  a  good  one,  but  I  can 
toll  little  about  the  oue  whose  formula 
you  give.  Powdered  milk  and  buttermilk 
lire  splendid  poultry  foods,  but  nothing 
is  said  as  to  whether  this  mixture  con¬ 
tains  1  oz.  or  10  lbs.  in  100.  I  seo^  no 
reason,  either,  for  the  addition  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  (cooking  soda)  unless  it  is 
to  sweeten  some  ingredient  that  might 
perhaps  have  better  been  left  out.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  your  pullets  will  come  into 
good  production  again,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  you  will  have  to  wait  awhile. 

M.  B.  D. 


RUST’S 

CLIMAX 
Condition  Powder 


Hens  Need  Conditioning  in 
the  Spring 

Laying  time  is  here.  Hens  need 
a  tonic.  Start  feeding  Rust’s  Cli¬ 
max  Condition  Powder  and  have 
healthy,  happy  laying  hens.  Feed 
it  to  the  little  chicks.  It  helps  to 
keep  them  free  from  gapes  and 
diarrhoea.  Develops  plumage,  vig¬ 
or — improves  their  appetites.  It 
enables  spring  hatched  chickens  to 
develop  into  profitable  laying  pul¬ 
lets  by  fall — makes  fat  broilers 
early  in  the  season. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  us  his  name  and  36c.,  for  a  trial 
package. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons 

Richmond,  Va. 

Successors  to 
Wm.  Rust  «Sr  Son. 


Write  for  prices 
on  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Wood's  Poul¬ 
try  Special  mailed 
free  on  request. 


Bees  Work  for 
Nothing 

You  And  the  hive— bees  will  find  their  own 
food.  Surplus  honey  costs  you  nothing. 
More  profit  on  less  cost  than  any  other  farm 
line.  Ask  us  to  tell  you  how 

The  Root  Way  Pays 

50 yean’ experience.  Low-priced 
beginners’  outfits.  Write  us 
what  your  occupation  i«  and  if 
you  keep  bees  now.  This  will 
help  us  send  you  needed  information. 
Write  today  for  handsome  free  booklet. 
"Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit." 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
7.94  Main  Street 


Medina,  Ohio 

*r 


$1  FJ  95  Buys  140  Egg- Champion 

19  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Wails  Fibre  Board,  Self  -  Regulated 
Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nursery.  With 
$9.95  Hot-Water  140-Chick  $0395 
Brooder  —  Both  for  only  aVv 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  towards  Express. 
With  this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 
Guide  Book  for  setting  up  and  operating,  your  suc¬ 
cess  is  assured.  Save  time— Order  now— Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  for  Free  Poultry  Book. 
"Hatching  Facts."  Jim  Rohan.  Prea. 

•Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  48  Racine.  WIs. 


130 

ant 

m 

\B. 

\lncubator$\ 
rooder  BC  i 

r 

If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
„  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa¬ 
ter  copper  tanks,  doable  walls, 
dead  air  space,  doable  glass 
doors,  all  set  np  complete,  or 
180  Egg  Incnbator  and  Brooder  $22.5“ 
i  FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Set 
i  for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (2) 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine.  Wis.' 


ISO  CHICK /Both 


19 


r 


.  both  _ 

U  '  California _ . — 

I  Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
-J  iron;  triple  walls.cop- 
I  per  tank.nursery  ,egg  tester.ther- 
|  mometer.  30  days'  trial — money  back 
I  if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog.  n. 

I  Ironclad  IncubatorCo.  Box89  Racine,  Wis 


MAKE  HENS  LAY  " 

more  eggs',  larger,  more  vigorous  chickst 
heavier  fowls,  by  {ceding  cut  bone. 

UlkJU’C  LATEST  MODEL 

L mANN  O  BORE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs,  | 
10  Days’Freo  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free.  a 

■  F.W.  MANN  CO..  Box  15  MILFORO.MftSS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal  '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  - 


p 


IANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 

All  Styles.  150  illustrations.  Also  copy  of  “  The  Full 
l  ug  Basket.”  These  will  surely  please  you— send 

25c  INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Oepl.  50.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


ii 


THE  UNDERHILL  FARMS 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

20  years  of  careful  selection  and  expert, 
breeding  to  obtain  the  most  profitable 
strain  for  the  production  of  Eggs— assist¬ 
ed  by  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  the 
U  S.  This  is  valuable  to  us :  is  it  to  you  ’ 
Hatching  Eggs— $3  the  15;  $15  the  100; 
$135  the  1,000.  Baby  Chicks— $25  the  100; 
less  lots.  30c  Each.  Every  order  given 
my  personal  attention. 

G.  H.  UNDERHILL,  Mgr.  and  Owner.  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 

this  Reason  on  41  entries  16  first,  12  second 
third,  5  foil rih  and  1  fifth  prizes.  Baby  Chix,  March 
elivery,  60c  and  <1  each.  Eggs  S3  and  $7.60  per  15, 
Postpaid.  H  N  CONNER.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Vild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes, 

£ancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rae- 
SJVJiE&.SUtf  al1  kimis  of  birds  and  animals. 
•VM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 

s.c.  white  n  ■  n u  puipi/C 
LEGHORN  DAD  I  tniUlVO 

Jelivered  to  your  door  by  prepaid  parcel 
post.  Good  service,  high  quality  and  moderate 
prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  circular 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Mlddleport,  N.  Y. 


SUPER  PFKIN  B«<l'nF«mous  Long  Island  Duck  District 
,UI  Ln  rtlllil  BEED— HATCHED— SHIPPED— RITE 
DUCKLINGS  JU81A  POULTRY  FARM 

VU  VRLIWtta  Southampton,  Long  Island 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS Slf 

*TJ1  5?1’  l0°,  P°8t  Pa»ci.  All  chix  are  from  choice  di- 
f«ct  D.  W*  Young  strain  stock.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stock  ton,  N.  J. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  Hen.) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  ami 
ay  more  and  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  •  .-script! ve 
Blrcular.  Dexter  I*.  LJphain,  R  F.  0.  No.  2,  Del  mar,  IN.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

14  prize*  on  14  entries  at  Great  Boston  Show.  Total 
lo  date— 92  prizes — more  than  all  others  combined. 
Hatching  eggs  only. 

MARCY  FARM,  Box  150,  Matawan,  N.  j. 

biFkeus  CHICKENS— DUCKS-  GEESE-TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Dogs.  Stock  and  Hatching 
Eggs.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  SOUOER,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Mahogany  Strain  S.G.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Ion  ofinany  noted  laying  tloeks.  Breeding  Cockerels  S6 
up.  Circular.  B.  qUACEKNBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  999 


Fine  Rrpprlc  Poultl'y.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guinens. 
j  IIICUI  ocua  Bantams.  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock 
Xggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Teltord.  Pa, 


N1 M OT H  IB RO N Zl E TU R K E' YS 

Sold  Bank-Wolf  croBS.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  cockerels  from 
♦gg-record  stock.  O.  LE8LIK  MASON,  Genoa,  N. Y. 


ireedVrom^pur!  Wild  or  Wild  Crossed  BronzeToms 

M.  FARHER  .  Orange,  Virginia 


Wild  Turkeys 


Pure-Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  |“t“°dn 

Inclose  stamp.  I.  A.  WHEELER,  M.pltwo.d  E.rm.  R  2.  Minna.  N.I.' 

A-l  stock.  Reasonable  Prices.  Unrelated 

Sexes.  BERTHA  M.  TTS0N,  Rising  Sun.  Maryland 

150  B,AItJiON  LEGHORN  PULLETS  at  a  bargain. 
•  March  hatch.  FORKST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

April  Barron  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Laying,**! 
yearlings,  $a.  EL  BRITON  FA  KM,  R,u„  T,  Hudaon,  N.  V. 

SC  n  nffina  f  0<'kerels,  Hens,  Male  birds  an<l  Trios 
.  V..  rA  limit  a  M.  N.Gaok&  Son,  Su.vkk  Cukek,  N.Y. 

WK  IKare  Live  Choice  Hark  Cornish  Cockerels  that 
we  will  sell  itt  *5  each.  ROOT  BROS.  POULTRY  FARM.  Otego.  N.Y, 

Ini  Toulouse  Geese  f 

PEKIN  DRAKES  AND  DUCKS,  $5 

EGGS,  25c  EACH 
B.  Kocks  and  W.  Leghorns,  fowls,  chix  and  eggs 

choap.  S.  M.  HALL,  Washington,  Pa.  R.  D.  1 

BABY-  CHICKS 

Superlative  quality,  Chix  at  reasonable  prices.  Prompt 
shipments.  Send  today  for  our  free  catalog.  1 IKJ 4  Live 
i>t1«,GV,arantee<1  by  llB-  Write  LISLE  A  McLAUGlI- 
U»\,  Box  560,  Fust  Liverpool,  Ohio 

O  A  T>\/  flJfV  10,000  PER  WEEK 
0/10  *  VrflJLtV  LEADING  varieties 

Write  for  price  list  and 
order  blank.  The  Spencer  Hatchery,  Spencer,  Ohio 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vlbert'-  231  to  239-egg  strain.  Cockerels,  $5  and  *8 
Hatching  eggs,  «ia  per  100,  or  300  for  *35.  Baby  chicks 
4*5  per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville.  New  York 

ANDERSON’S  Fancy  Rose  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Blue  ribbon  winners.  Kggs  for  hatching. 
LIFFORD  E.  ANDERSON,  Mooresville.  Indiana 

ffhf  Brahma  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  $5  each. 

-iglll  Jldllllld  anna  B.  Corwin,  r. No.  3, Newburgh, N  Y. 

f  OR 
4ALE 


Brown  Leghorn  and  White  Wyandotte 
Cross 

I  am  thinking  of  crV..,  .g  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  hens  with  a  Brown  ,‘ghorn  rooster. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  colored  fowls  I 
shall  get  from  such  a  cross?  F.  M.  s. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen 
the  result  of  this  particular  cross,  but  I 
should  expect  a  mixture  of  colors  that  it 
would  be  .hard  to  describe.  You  would 
get.  not  only  some  sort  of  combination 
of  the  colors  of  the  parent  stock,  blit  very 
probably,  in  addition  would  bring  out 
some  suppressed  markings  that  long  gen¬ 
erations  of  selection  had  bred  out  of  the 
fowls  crossed.  If  you  are  looking  for 
something  exceptionally  handsome  or  use¬ 
ful  as  a  result  of  this  cross,  you  will 
probably  be  disappointed.  It  has  taken 
many  years  of  careful  breeding  to  make 
these  varieties  what  they  are.  All  this 
work  can  be  destroyed  in  one  year  by  a 
single  cross.  m.  b.  D 


Ration  for  Pullets 

I  have  a  small  flock  (25)  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  pullets  which  were  late 
hatched,  and  are  now  just  beginning  to 
lay.  They  are  laying  33  per  cent  at 
present.  I  am  feeding  the  following  dry 
mash:  Ground  oats,  40  per  cent;  glu¬ 
ten,  30  per  cent;  bran,  10  per  cent;  meat 
scrap,  20  per  cent.  Morning  and  night 
I  feed  whole  corn,  cSO  per  cent,  rye,  20 
per  cent,  with  a  little  buckwheat.  *  Will 
you  criticize  this  ration,  and  toll  me 
whether  I  can  improve  upon  it  by  using 
more  ingredients?  G.  A.  s. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  no  criticism  to  offer  of  a  ration 
which  enables  late-hatched  pullets  to 
give  a  33  per  cent  yield  of  eggs  early  in 
January.  You  are  giving  the  usual 
amount  of  beef  scrap,  but  omitting  the 
wheat  middlings  and  cornmeal  usually  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  mash.  Your  pullets  are  get¬ 
ting  their  cornmeal  unground,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  a  considerable  Quantity  of  rye, 
which  many  poultrymen  believe  to  be 
uusuited  to  the  poultry  ration.  Your  re¬ 
sults  might  be  better  if  yon  fed  wheat 
instead  of  rye  and  added  meal  and  mid¬ 
dlings  to  the  mash,  and  they  might  not. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  without 
dividing  the  flock  and  making  the  test. 
If  you  really  want  a  criticism  of  your 
ration  that  will  be  worth  something  ask 
the  pullets  for  it.  Divide  the  flock,  keep 
both  parts  under  exactly  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  aside  from  the  ration,  and  observe 
the  results.  m.  b.  d. 


Nest  Eggs 

I  should  like  to  have  some  advice  about 
so-called  “lice-repelling  nest  eggs.”  I  am 
keeping  about  400  liens  regularly,  and  I 
need  quite  a  lot  of  nest  eggs,  but  the 
china  eggs  we  used  to  buy  are  hard1  to 
get  now,  while  the  1  ice-killing  or  repelling 
eggs  can  be  bought  very  easily.  I  bought 
two  dozen  of  these  eggs  last  week,  and 
they  have  a  very  strong  smell.  Do  you 
know  whether  that  strong  smell  is  liable 
to  hurt  eggs  for  table  or  incubator  use? 

Douglas,  Mass.  g.  e.  k. 

I  have  never  heard  any  complaints  of 
injury  to  eggs  from  the  strong  odor  of 
these  so-called  lice-repelling  nest  eggs; 
neither,  for  that  matter,  have  I  ever 
known  of  lioe  being  seriously  incom¬ 
moded  by  the  presence  of  such  eggs  in  the 
nest.  Rut  why  do  you  use  nest  eggs  at 
all?  They  have  gone  quite  out  of  fashion, 
not  even  one  natural  egg  being  left  in  the 
nest  by  the  modern  poultryrpan  to  en¬ 
courage  the  lien’s  return  to  it.  Perhaps 
in  her  natural  state  the  wild  hen  had  to 
be  assured  that  her  eggs  were  not  being 
removed  from  the  nest  by  wild  beasts  be¬ 
fore  she  would  lay  another  in  the  same 
place,  but  the  sophisticated  hen  of  today 
seems  to  know  that  she  wouldn’t  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit  if  her  nest  were  full  of  egge, 
and  she  trudges  away  to  the  feed  hopper 
after  her  day’s  work  is  ovp-  without  even 
looking  back  to  see  what  becomes  of  her 
product.  m.  b.  d. 


On  the  Basis  of  Facts 


'The  life  of  our  country 
is  built  around 'its  Public 
Utilities.  Our  social,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  Government 
activities  could  not  exist 
today  without  the  contin¬ 
ued  operation  of  their  in¬ 
dispensable  services. 

That  such  services  may 
be  extended  and  developed 
to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
the  greatest  number,  the 
Federal  Government  and 
practically  all  the  states 
have  appointed  Public 
Service  Commissioners  as 
permanent  tribunals  to 
regulate  public  utilities 
with  fairness  to  all 
concerned. 


Facts  as  to  the  past  and 
studies  as  to  the  future,  the 
Bell  Companies  find  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  proper  man* 
agement  and  development 
of  their  business.  This  in* 
formation  is  open  to  study 
by  these  Commissioners 
and  through  them  by  the) 
public  generally. 

The  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  building  up  and 
maintaining  the  public 
utilities,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  is 
assured  whenever  all  the 
facts  are  known  and  given 
their  due  weight. 


American^Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

I8l  And  Associated  Companies 

W  ^ne  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


EGGS  for  HATCHING  and 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully 
mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected  for  their 
prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season 
from  our  matings  of 


S.  C.  White 
Leghorns 


White  &  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks 


Day-old  chicks  we  can  supply  in  any  quantity 
from  our  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  $.  (J.  White  Leghorns. 

JVrite  for  Price  List 

Branford  Farms  Groton,  Conn. 


Purebred  Mam.  Bronze  Turkeys 


*0R  SALE 


M.  B,  TURKEYS 

MAL’KICK  J.  81’LLIVaN  •  -  Mew  Albany,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


Rahhilo  A11  prominent  Species 
lid  UL)  1.3  Exhibition  arid  Breed¬ 
ing;  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
1U<\  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding;  and  Care  of  Rab¬ 
bits  50c.  Ueparlmenl  A,  JOSEPH  BLANK 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  I. 


4UFUS  REDS  and  NEW  ZEALANDS 

i*lace  your  order  now  for  Spring  Breeders.  Look 
SP  our  Winnings.  We  are  there  with  the  goods, 

UAelaware  Valley  Rabbitries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

:or  Sale-Pedigreed  Black  Siberian  Hares 

world’s  greatest  meat  and  fur  Rabbit.  Young  and  old 
Hock.  Vricen  reasonable.  CHARLES  REASBECKJVankleek  Hill.  Onlarid 

i-LEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
veg.  stock.  Pi  ices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK.  Somerville.  N.  J 


Hens  with  Colds 

Will  yon  prescribe  for  hens  that  have 
swollen  heads  and  sore  eves?  .t  v 

Granville,  N.  Y. 

Swollen  heads  and  sore  eves  are  quite 
apt.  to  be  indications  of  roup,  in  which 
case  there  is  not  much  to  be  done  except 
to  kill  the  affected  fowls,  bury  them 
deeply  where  their  carcasses  cannot  be 
dug  up  and  made  to  scatter  the  disease 
among  healthy  birds,  clean  and  disinfect 
tiie  quarters  formerly  used  by  these  fowls 
and  start  again  with  healthy  stock. 

Sometimes,  however,  these  symptoms 
are  but  those  of  severe  colds.  In  that 
tase  recovery  should  follow  if  the  fowls 
are  placed  in  warm,  dry,  well-ventilated 
and  comfortable  quarters  and  given  good 
care.  J  owls  recover  from  colds  about  as 
humans  do,  and  with  as  few  serious  re¬ 
sults.  The  difficulty  sometimes  lies  in 
distinguishing  between  a  severe  cold  ami 
mild  roup.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  all 
birds  showing  these  symptoms  should  be 
promptly  removed  from  tiie  flock  and  kept 
by  themselves  until  the  nature  of  the 
trouble  can  be  determined.  m.  b.  d. 


Certified  comb  White  Leghorns 

We  have  a  pen  of  170  certified  yearling  liens,  mated 
.  eertjhed  males,  from  which  we  offer  egg* 

at  $25  per  hundred,  chicks  at  $45  per  hundred. 
Also  a  pen  of  170  yearling  Leghorn  hens,  not  eerti- 
fied,  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  $12  per  hundred, 
chicks  at  $25  per  hundred.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  20  years.  Wliilewe  carryover  1,000  pullets 
we  do  not  breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights 
“V"  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM.  L.  J  Weed 
a  Son,  Proprietors,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York 

Black  Jersey  Giant  Egg's 

My  flock  was  hied  i  irectly  from  pen  15.  J.  G.’s  that 
was  awarded  Blue  Ribbon  at  Grand  Central  Palace, 
iNew  York,  year  ago.  Cockerels  weighed  twelve  and 
thirteen  lbs.  when  eight  months  old.  Fifteen  eggs, 
So.  bet  nm  nook  your  order  now.  Only  a  limited 
supply  to  offer.  E.  M.  ROCKEFELLER,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels-"  Regals” 

A  few  extra  selected,  vigorous,  farm  raised  birds  of  John 
a.  Martin  s  best,  $o  and  $7  each.  L.  0.  QUIGLEY,  Goshen,  N.Y. 

Wild  TlirkeVS  H  WildHensand  Toms— 2  Two-vr  - 
,  ,  I"  old  bi  Wild  Toms— handsome  and 

Il.irdy.  (bvamp.  )  Mri.  Jesse  C.  Lukcas,  Chester  Co.,  Oxford,  P>. 


Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 

Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring  ? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
White  Leghorns  In  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning 
eleven  years  ago,  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
jve  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  60,000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103,600  eggs,  devoted  onlv  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
rrom  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  ln  America  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  ’good 
all-round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock— 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  that  our  birds  will  average 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

Ir  von  are  looking  for  sbme  real  sensible 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain,  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80- 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  in  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“Ask  the  man  who  owns  ’em" 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $2  8.00  per  loo 

Our  Grade  B .  25.00  per  100 

Hatching  eggs  about  price.  Cheaper  in  thousand  lots- 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  vve  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Barron  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  egg-a-day  line  is  America’s  heaviest  flock  aver¬ 
age  layers.  Now  booking  baby  chick  orders  for 
spring  delivery  from  pedigreed  males  of  265-282  rec¬ 
ords.  Circular  free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel.  Strawberry  Ridoe.  Pa. 

Baby  Chick  Catalogue  rrookside  kakh,  N.i,.n,  p». 


FOR  QUALITY  CHICKS 

rf  wyhllVr?  Crmckis  tha£wflllJqV-ickIy  Stow  into  profit-producing  poultry 
'R?1  9Ua^ lity  Clucks.  Safe  ddivcry  anywhere  within  1200  miles  guar- 
anteed  Post  prepaid.  Begin  right — now.  Get  my  book. 

ROCKS-REDS-LEGHORNS-WYANDOTTES 
W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Vft  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Fetjraar?  5,  192! 
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%  Pep  and  Vigor  % 


Jdr your  little  chicles 


Chicks  fed  on  Ubiko  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash,  grow  faster,  and 
keep  healthy  and  strong. 

The  lactic  acid  in  the  buttermilk  tends  to  prevent  disease  and  enables 
you  to  raise  almost  100%  of  your  hatch. 

Fast  growing  chicks  make  heavy  and  tender  springers  and  are  ready 
for  the  market  when  prices  are  highest.  If  kept  for  layers  they  start 
earning  their  keep  very  early. 

Ubiko  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash  is  properly  blended  and  easily  di¬ 
gested.  It  contains  meat  meal,  bone  meal,  com  meal,  wheat  bran  and 
middlings,  ground  oats,  ground  barley,  linseed  meal  and  dried  butter¬ 
milk.  Analysis  15%  Protein,  only  6%  Fiber  and  10%  Ash. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  furnish  this  splendid  feed,  write  us  for  sample 
and  prices. 

We  also  make  Ubiko  Buttermilk  Egg  Mash,  Scratch  and  Chick  Feed} 
Union  Grains,  Ubiko  Stock  Feed  and  Ubiko  Pig  Meal. 


Dept.  R 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


uBiKa 

—  balanqedJrAtion  s 

cy-or yill  yarm  Stock 


BUTTERMILK  GROWING  MASH 


4.3 


3 


osemon 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 

Anconas,  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 

Big,  «turdy  chick*,  at  prices  you  can  afford.  From  pure-bred,  free  range  flock* 

•f  heavy  layers;  selected  birds,  which  combine  great  utility  value  with  fine  appearance. 
All  breeding  flocks  are  headed  by  remarkable  males,  the  sons  of  choice  hens  which  have 
made  big  egg  records.  Wonderful  chicks  that  live  and  grow.  I  en  years  of  square 
dealing  is  our  record. 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  POSTPAID  —  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  now  for  complete  catalog — FREE 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  ROSEMONT^N. 


J. 


CHICKS  THAT  GROW  FASTER 

Big,  vigorous,  day-old 
’  chicks  produced  from 

selected,  pure  bred  flocks 
that  grow  faster  and  lay 
more  eggs.  Leghorns.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes.  Anconas. 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  etc. 
16c  and  up.  Safe  arrival 
by  parcel  post  guaranteed. 
Shipped  from  40  hatcheries 
One  of  them  near  you.  Big, 
illustrated  baby  chick  circular 
sent  free. 

CONTINENTAL  HATCHERIES 

Head  Office,  10lW.  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels 
Pullets,  Eggs,  S.C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
8.  P.  Rocks 

From  high  laying,  pure¬ 
bred  farm  range  stock 
that  will  multiply  your 
poultry  profits.  Illus¬ 
trated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  now. 

G.  F.  G  I  B  S  O  N 

Box  100 

Galen  Farms.  Clyde,  N  Y. 

COCKERELS-COCKS  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (BARRON)  J."*,!.*.?! 

trapnesting  and  pedigree  breeding  for  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Pedigrees 
200  to  284  $5  to  $15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Chicks  all  engaged.  Eggs  *10  per  100. 

H-  C  Bligh.  West  Willing-ton,  Conn. 


Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  matings  this  year.  Pedi¬ 
grees,  280-288  eggs.  Our  second  importation.  Our 
Properly  hatched  chicks  from  these  and  other  mat¬ 
ings  will  produce  unexcelled  layers.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed  Mating  and  price  list  free.  White  Leghorns 
exclusively .  It.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Peuna. 


K  O  R  SALE 

100  Pure-bred  (Barron  Strain) 

WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets 

Just  starting  to  lay,  @  *2  each. 

Arthur  Danes,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Heavy  laying  strain.  Baby  Chicks.  S25  per  100.  Chicks 
from  Cornell  Certified  Breeders.  40c.  each 
Sunset  Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  chas.  b.  crego,  ClavcraeL.  N.Y. 


So  IUUITC  I  CPUnOU  HATCHING  EGGS  from  high  record 
.0.  Will  It  Ltunimn  hens  and  pedigreed  cocker  Is. 
SI  s  per  100.  Write  us  or  refer  to  R.  N.-Y.  of  Jan.  lsr. 

MEADUWEDGE  FARM  Cednrhurst,  L.  I..  N.  5  . 
Hatching  Eggs  from  “  Leghorns  that  are  Layers 

No  white  diarrhea,  (lock  on  the  Accredited  I,i»t  Conn.  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn.  w.  E.  ATKINSON, Willtnglard.CI 


CERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

registered  by  Cornell  University.  April  hatched.  Pedi¬ 
greed  S.C.  W. Leghorn  males  of  the  best  type  and  breeding. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PR0DICTI0N 

by  introducing  Porter’s  Certified  Cockerels,  which  are 
bred  from  pedigreed  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk- 
white  #ggs.  This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that 
our  certified  males  and  hens  Peach  the  top  notch  ot 
excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor.  Several  hundred 
grown  pullets  and  breeding  hens  at  93.00.  Place  your 

oiderjiow  HATCHING  EGGS  breeders. 

Send  for  catalogue.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  Sod  us.  N.  Y 


Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  Trap-nested  Stock 

No  show  birds,  but  grand  utility  stock. 
Bred  for  egg  production.  Established  1913. 
No  day-old  chicks.  ORDER  NOW.  For 
further  particulars  and  prices,  address 

PROVOST  BROS.,  Spring  Valley,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  trap-nested  Hens.  Records  above  225  eggs. 
Sire's  Dam,  684-eggs  in  three  years.  None  bet¬ 
ter — few  as  good.  *5  to  SIO  each. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Tom  s  River,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively  all  raised  on  free  farm  range. 
Barron  Strain,  milk  fed.  200  choice  cocks 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  100  yearling  cocks 
bred  from  certified  layers.  Price  *5  each. 

In  lots  of  10  or  more  S3  each.  Bargains 
while  they  last.  Circular  free.  Now  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  baby  chicks,  1921  Delivery. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J.  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Westwood.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  N.  J.  State  Experiment  Station.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Following  is 
the  record  of  week  ending  January  9  (10th 

week ) : 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  57 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  I . 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  . 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N  J  . 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobbv  Stone,  Pa  . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Condict  A  Son,  N.  J  . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

It  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J . 

Howard  (J.  Taylor.  N.  J . 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  . 

CAMPINE8 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y . 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm.  N  J . 

Mar-Kin  Poultry  Yard,  N.  J . 


BREEDING  COCKERELS 

WHITE  AND  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROOKS 
AND  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  from 
our  high  producing  lions  for  sale.  Birds  of  except¬ 
ional  quality,  of  good  size  and  points  who  will  pro¬ 
duce  pullets  of  great  egg  laying  ability.  Write  for 
prices.  Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 

„  -  w  r  BARRED  ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS.  WHITE, 
o  A.D  I  BROWN  LEGHORNS  and  BROILERS. 

g-^  Write  for  pamphlet  — Free. 

C  til  A  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  M.  SANKEY,  Prop.  McAlistervill*  J  a 

/-si  •  I  8.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  Ban  Rocks,  Reds.  VVy- 
U TUCKS  andottes  and  Broilers  9.14  Live  cliix  guar¬ 
anteed.  Cir.  flee.  JACOB  NIEM0ND,  McWisterrille,  Pi.  Box  I 


LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr..  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J .  24 

Eigenraucb  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . 


Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Franke.  N.  J . . 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Chas.  E.  Grove,  Dei . . 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn . . 

Henry  FT  Heine.  N.  J . 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A,  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Frank  L.  Hngus.  N  J . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  ,1 . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  21 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y . 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  21 

Herbert  O.  Maxharn.  R.  I  . 


Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N,  J 


Piuewood  Poultry  Farm,N.  J. 
Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 


Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J  . .  . 
Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J 

John  K.  Hoessner.  N.  ,J... . 

Rosehill  Farm.  N.  J  . 

Rosewood  Leghorns.  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Scbreib.  N.  Y . 

shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 


John  G.  Siramonds,  N.  J . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N.  3  . 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J . 

Tom  s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J . 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

James  Whet.sel,  N.  J . 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y . . . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

•  8.  0.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J. 

Atlantic  Co  M.  P.  A . 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R  I.  REDS 


SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers' Assn. .. 
Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 


Vineland  Poultry  Assn. 
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Success  with  Water  Glass 

Being  interested  in  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  and  having  read  the  experiences  of 
others  in  the  use  of  water-glass,  I  wish 
to  say  last  Spring  and  early  Summer  I 
others  in  the  use  of  waterglass,  I  wish 
tiou,  and  they  all  came  out  good.  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  yet  in  keeping 
them.  My  formula  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  A.  C.  S.,  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  which 
appeared  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y'.  Boil  water, 
let  stand  until  cold,  then  to  12  parts 
water  use  one  part  water  glass,  stir  well 
and  put  same  on  eggs,  enough  so  all  are 
covered  with  at  least  one  inch  of  solu¬ 
tion.  Use  stone  crocks  any  size  up  to 
80  gallons.  Have  any  of  your  readers 
noticed  any  difference  in  keeping  white 
or  brown  shelled  eggs?  My  experience 
is  that  the  brown-shelled  eggs  will  keep 
the  best,  and  whites  of  eggs  more  solid 
after  keeping  a  long  time.  F.  C.  v. 

Hyde  Park.  X.  Y. 

H.  N.-Y. — The  great  majority  of  our 
reports  indicate  a  success  with  the  water 
glass. 


BOOTH 

Tlie  new  starched  collar  model 

SU&eweil 

^  COLLARS  v 

Save  Y  our  Tie,  Time  and  Temper 
Hall  Hartwell  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.Y. 


GraylatVtv  (arm 

19USE-CHASE 


“No  More  Lice” 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
bach  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1 .00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  BoxH-9,  Newport.  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


Detroit 


145 


140-Egg  Size  —  Guaranteed  —  has 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  full-size 
nursery,  automatic  regulation 
thermometer  held  so  that  chicks 
cannot  break  It  when  hatching. 

Detroit  Brooders,  I  too.  Double 
walled,  hot  water  heated.  Write  for 
special  low  price  on  both  machines. 

Detroit  Incubator  Co. 

Dent.  31  Merritt  St.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


Our  89th  Year.  3  Months’  Trial,  26e.  tl.CO  i 
Year.  Interesting-  Copyrighted  Articles  Eacl 
Month  on  the  Breeding,  Care  and  Manage 
ment  of  Poultry  and  Rabbits,  by  Leadini 
Writers.  SAMPLE  COPY  and  Book  list  FREE 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 
Dept.  2  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

«« . ,  vr  n  If *1.^1  rfeial  ORn  #1  C  A  • 

¥ _ 

A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  WIN 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place,  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks. 
1,052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  lien.  Total,  251  Ws 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES.  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Georgetown.  Delaware 

FRANCAISROCK-COCKERELS 

810,  $15  and  $20.  Pullets,  Hatching  eggs.  No 
chicks.  Winners  Stores  contest,  19181919 ;  first  and 
second  pen  and  three  highest  hens,  282-281-273  eggs. 
1919-1920  contest.  J.  F  FRANCAIS,  Witiharnplon  Bexcb.  L-  I..  N.  V- 


R.  I.  Reds.  White  Rocks— J27. 50  per  100  or  S250  per 
1.000.  White  Wyandottes— J30  per  100.  From  stock 
whose  layingqualities  are  constantly  improved  by 
introduction  ofmales  of  big  laying  strains.  100%  de< 
livery  guaranteed.  W .  H.  Allen,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese.  Turkeys.  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs,  Price  list  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  Art  Desk  Calendar  10c..  or  both  for 
15  cents.  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER.  Sellers ville .  Pa. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  It,  Paradise,  Penna. 

BREEDING  TURKEYS 
M.  Bronze,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  Hens  and 
Toms.  Pairs  and  Trios  no  akin. 

WALTER  BROS.  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  For  Sals 

GOLDBANK”  strain.  Large  frame  and  bone. 

Miss  J  DA  CHUMBLKY,  Draper,  Virginia 

Chicks  X'LfHS,sK?'  Ducklings 

Leghorns,  Anconas.Pekin,  M 
Rouen  and  Runner.  Aldham  Poultry  Firm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  P». 


Pil?  DUCKS 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.V 

Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

winners,  stock  for  sale.  E.  II.  AMIERSON,  Moorerrillo,  Ind, 

FT U NT Ivl ER’S  Famous  CHICKS 
Rocks, Reds, White  and  Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona,  Minorca 
Illustrated  Circular.  E.  R.  HUMMER  (  C0-.  Eronabtorro,  N.  J 


S  C  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  Send  tor  circular,  II.  FUlier.  UUfiera,  N . 
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THE  HENYARD 


Ventilation  of  Henhouse 

I  am  going  to  build  a  small  henhouse 
and  I  would  like  your  opinion  of  it,  and 
also  a  way  to  ventilate  it  without  having 
an  open-front  house.  The  weather  up 
here  is  pretty  severe  in  the  Winter  for 
such  houses,  and  I  do  not  like  them  very 
well.  Here  is  my  plan  for  the  house: 
30  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  4 %  ft.  in  back, 
jy2  ft.  high  in  front.  I  want  two  doors 
in  the  front,  one  near  each  end',  besides 
two  or  three  windows  in  each  pen.  I  am 
going  to  divide  it  into  three  sections,  25 
hens  in  each  pen.  Would  it  be  better  to 
have  the  partitions  tight  up  to  the  roof, 
or  wire  netting  at  top?  I  want  two 
sashes  in  each  window,  one  above  the 
other.  How  can  I  ventilate  the  house? 

Massachusetts.  E.  A.  w. 

Arrange  the  upper  sashes  to  drop  back 
several  inches  at  the  top,  thus  admitting 
air  oyer  therm  To  prevent  air  from  also 
entering  the  sides  of  these  tilted-in  upper 
sashes,  cut  V-shaped  boards  to  close  the 
side  spaces.  These  form  what  are  called 
hopper _  sides.  A  narrow  strip  of  wood 
just  within  the  edges  of  these  V-shaped 
boards  will  support  the  sashes  when  they 
are  dropped  back  against  them.  As  all 
air  entering  is  directed  upwards  over  the 
tops  of  the  sashes,  direct  drafts  near  the 
floor .  are  avoided.  Greater  economy  in 
building  is  secured  by  deeper  sections. 
In  a  building  as  narrow  as  12  ft.,  too 
many  running  feet  of  wall  are  required 
for  the  floor  space.  Fowls  are  kept  un¬ 
necessarily  near  open  windows  by  such 
proportions  also.  Modern  poultrv  houses 
are  usually  built  from  1R  to  20  ft.  in 
depth,  being  much  more  nearly  square 
than  the  old-fashioned  long,  narrow  house. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cooling  the  Incubator  Eggs 

I  have  noticed  several  inquiries  in  the 
farm  papers  lately  asking  the  reason  why 
chicks  are  unable  to  get  out  of  the  shell, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  trouble 
is  stated  to  be  eggs  that  were  weak,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  the  parent  stock.  This 
may  be  one  of  the  causes,  but  in  my  10 
years’  experience  with  hatching.  T  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  great  many 
unsatisfactory  hatches  "’are  caused  by  in¬ 
sufficient  airing  and  cooling  of  the  eggs, 
and  especially  the  last  week  of  hatch. 
The  neglect  to  cool  sufficiently  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  chick  so  large  that,  it  cannot  turn 
so  afs  to  pip  its  way  out.  and  consequently 
dies  in  the  shell. .  Or  if  it  does  succeed 
in_  getting  out  will  nearly  always  be  a 
cripple :  so  in  case  of  too  many  dead  in 
the  shell  you  must  look  to  your  cooling. 
My  method  of  cooling  is  as  follows :  The 
first  week  eggs  will  be  sufficiently  cooled 
while  turning.  The  second  week  grad¬ 
ually  increase  the  time.  The  last  week 
will  take  much  longer,  owing  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  heat  in  the  egg.  A  safe  way  is  to 
hold  the  egg  to  the  face,  and  when  it  feels 
cool  it.  is  ready  to  be  returned  to  the  in¬ 
cubator.  Try  them  from  both  the  outside 
and  center  of  tray,  as  the  ones  near 
the  outside  will  cool  more  readily  than 
those  near  the  center.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  change  eggs  from  outside  to  center  of 
tray  daily.  W.  V.  L. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  T. 

The  influence  of  cooling  eggs  during  in¬ 
cubation  is  probably  not  wholly  under¬ 
stood.  and  it  certainly  has  long  been 
taught  that  such  cooling  is  necessary. 
Trials  at  several  experiment  stations, 
however,  seem  to  contradict  this  teaching 
of  both  incubator  manufacturers  and 
practical  poultrymen. 

After  a  series  of  tests  of  both  cooled 
and  uncooled  eggs  at  the  West  Virginia 
Expei'iment.  Station,  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  were  reached  :  “In  warm  weather, 
when  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  incu¬ 
bator  tends  to  become  sluggish,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  insufficient  opening  of  the 
ventilators,  it  may  be  advisable  to  air  the 
eggs  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  embryos  a  more 
adequate  supply  of  oxygen.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  valid  reason  for  cool¬ 
ing  eggs  during  the  process  of  incubation 
and  thus  slowing  down  the  vital  processes, 
and  these  experiments  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  beneficial  effects  which  unques- 
tionablv  sometimes  result  from  the  process 
of  cooling  and  airing  are  due  to  the  air¬ 
ing.  and  that  the  cooling  of  eggs  during 
the  process  of  incubation  below  the  proper 
incubating  temperature,  when  considered 
by  itself,  is  detrimental.” 

After  similar  tests  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  reported :  “The 
only  advantage,  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
process  of  cooling  is  that  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  temperature  has  run  above 
what  is  considered  normal,  102%  to  103, 
the  operator  might  help  to  reduce  this 
high  temperature  more  quickly  than  he 
would  by  the  ordinary  regulation  of  the 
incubator.” 

This  would  not  be  true  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  incubating  period,  when  the 
temperature  goes  up  to  103%  to  104,  and 
possibly  slightly  higher  just  before  the 
chickens  come  out  of  the  shell.  Cooling 
at  this  time  would  have  a  decidedly  in¬ 
jurious  effect  upon  the  chickens.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  conclusion,  we  repeat  the  ob¬ 
servation  of.  Stewart  and  Atwood,  who 
found  that  “in  using  incubators  that  were 
well  ventilated  the  chicks  appeared 
stronger  at  the  age  of  three  weeks  when 
the  eggs  were  not  cooled.”  M.  b,  d. 


Make  sure  that  the  parent  stock,  your  hens  and  roosters,  are  in 
the  pink  of  condition  at  mating  time. 

Then  they  will  impart  health  and  vigor  to  the  offspring.  See  to  it 
that  your  breeders  receive  in  their  daily  ration 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-  CE-A 

It  puts  the  Breeders  In  Fine  Condition 

You  get  strong  livable  chicks. — Chicks  with  power  of  resistance — 
Chicks  that  will  not  fall  a  prey  to  every  little-chick  ailment — Chicks 

that  will  develop  into  early  broilers— Pullets  that  will  develop  into 
tall  and  winter  layers. 

SPEED  UP  EGG  PRODUCTION  during  winter  with  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a.  It  contains  tonics  that  promote  a  hen's  diges¬ 
tion,  tonics  that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg  organs — so  that  the  proper 
amount  of  food  goes  to  egg  production— and  not  all  to  flesh  and  fat 
and  laziness — when  it's  action  and  eggs  you  want. 

Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a  according  to  the  size  of  your  flock.  Tell 
your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have.  He  has  a  package  to  suit. 
Good  results  guaranteed. 

30c  75c  and  $1 .50  packages.  25  lb.  pail,  $3.00.  100 
lb.  drum,  $10.00.  Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 


Oi LBtRT  Hess.  M.D..D.V.S. 


EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then  f 
Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
hatched  in  February  and  you  will 
have  them.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

SPEECHES.  8£(aS, 

Boa  40  Rohrerstown.Pa. 


HATCHINC  EGGS 

Increase  your  egg  production  and  poultry  profits 
by  purchasing  your  hatching  eggs  from  choice 
breeding  stock,  singlo  comb  White  Leghorns,  bred 
from  the  best  of  famous  strains  for  large,  vigorous 
birds  and  heavy  winter  laying  of  large  chalk  white 
eggs,  $3.50  per  setting  of  fifteen  eggs  delivered 
COLONIAL  FARM,  West  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

STONE'S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Cornell  Certified.  Height  of  perfection  in  size,  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Won  highest  Leghorn  pen 
record  in  Cornell  Advanced  Registry  Test  of  1920. 
Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks.  Circu- 
lar.  ELMER  It.  STONE,  Clyde,  New  Vork 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Start  right  this  season  with  my  famous  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks.  Don’t  order  any  kind  of  chick  until 
you  get  my  free  circular  and  prices  Write  today. 
A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Cockerels  bred  from  Cornell  Certified  Stock.  Chicks  *20 

per  100.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  YEARLINGS 

sisters  to  North  American  1920  Contest  Pen  No.  77, 

ROBERT  BLACK  ...  -  S1CKLERV1LLE,  N.  J. 


Better  UtilityB„\^c™'gK,S!>s 

B.KOCKS  S.C.  K.1.REDIS  S.C.ANCONAS 

Chickens  30c  up,  prepaid.  Mating  list  free. 
HILLSIDE  FARM  -  So.  Easton,  Mass. 
COLE  &  Stuart  Builders  of  BETTER  UTILITY 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

We  can  spare  a  few  cockerels,  highly  bred  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  each.  Barron  strain. 
HILLHURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS ‘kLi'ifi 

YARMOND  POULTRY  FARM  -  Vanderburo,  N.  J. 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  CorDencprtm7i 


stock.  Circular  free. 


and  selected 
LAWRENCE  TV.  HILLER,  A.  gyle,  N.Y. 


S  R  Whilpl  Ptrhnrnc  Chicks-  Ten.wks.  Pullets.  Pul 
0,  U.  nniieLegnOrnS  lets.  Yearlings.  Standard  bred 
stock.  FOREST  FARM,  Rocknwuy.  New  Jersey 

ROOT  3R0S.  POULTRY  FARM,  Olugu,  N.T  .  have  got  some  very  fine 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeding  pens.  200  Cornell  Certi¬ 
fied  and  other  choice  breeders  well  mated.  Booking  orders 
for  lm|ebing  eggs  and  cliix.  Write  for  prices.  You  won't  be  aorry. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  Years  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 
CarlM.  Scarborough,  Manager 

Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

from  Best  Eggs,  $5  to  87.  A.  DAVIDSON,  Jr..  6!en  Campbell.  Ps. 

Rivff  I?  rv/"*lro  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Hens  and  Pens. 
DUII  LVOCKS  field  -  Somers,  Conn. 

Ruby  CHICKS.  Barron  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes 
Barred  Rocks.  Catalogue.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio 

For  Sale— 5  Silver  Campine  Cockerels 

May  Hatch,  Famous  Homestead  stock.  SIO  Each. 

Mri.  JOHN  F.  tlcKENNA,  169  Locuit  Ave.,  TuckiUoa,  N.Y. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

White  WYANDOTTES 

We  have  decided  to  sell  our  entire  flock  of  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  consisting  of  about  24  hens,  26  pullets  5 
cockerels,  and  one  extra  fine  yearling  cock.  This  is 
high  class  stock  in  every  respect.  Write  for  prices 
and  description. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Cambridge  Springs,  Penna. 


and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
cockerels.  Selected  for 


White  Wyandotte 

pedigree,  egg  type  and  vigor.  $5.00  and  $7.50. 
MERRYTHOUGHT  EARS!,  Box  R.  Columbia,  Conn. 

White  Wyandotte  Pullets,  $2  &°.cSk 

sons  of  College  Queen,  $8.  INEZ  TAYLOR,  Kelsey,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  Breeding  Cocker- 

els,  $5  and  $7  each;  good  selection;  winning  and  laying 
strain;  freo  literature.  RALPH  WOODWARD.  Box 28,  Eraflon.  Mass. 

BigSturdy  Baby  Chicks 

Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Eglantine  W  hite  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  8.  C.  Reds.  Catalogue  free.  Chicks  Feb 
15th  every  week.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

W  hite  W  y  andotte  Cockerels  TB°r3e  d11  Hr 

beauty  and  eggs.  MIODLEBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Hamburg.  N.  V. 

White  Wyandottes,  Rose  CombcSg^'®; 

hatching  eggs.  Mr*.  Elvira  I.  Steere,  Grottoes,  Va. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

imported  direct, |records  272  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalactiin,  N.V 

“College  Queen’s”  Record  ^SSnSting 

Setting  eggs  for  sale,  O.  V.  Knight,  Bridgeton,  K.  I. 
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February  5,  1921 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


The  work  of  Publisher’s  Desk  has 
grown  to  quite  large  proportions,  and  has 
been  pursued  with  even  greater  vigor  last 
year.  Many  of  these  claims  would  have 
been  a  total  loss  if  we  had  not  under¬ 
taken  the  collection  and  in  most  cases  the 
subscribers  had  exhausted  their  efforts  be¬ 
fore  sending  the  claims  to  us.  Some  of 
them  were  small,  but  we  spared  no  effort 
to  make  the  collection.  The  year’s  record 
is  as  follows : 

We  received  2.700  claims  for  collection 
amounting  to  $61,614.70. 

We  have  collected  2,493  claims, 
amounting  to  $45,592.74;  1,032  were  ex¬ 
press  claims,  amounting  to  $20,014.03. 
and  1,461  miscellaneous  claims,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $25,578.71. 

We  wrote  35,240  letters  in  our  efforts 
to  collect  these  claims,  and  in  addition 
wrote  24,508  letters  replying  to  inquiries 
for  addresses  and  ratings  of  various  con¬ 
cerns  and  advice  in  regard  to  investments. 

This  makes  a  total  of  59.748  letters, 
on  which  the  postage  alone  cost  $1,194.96. 

The  record  since  1910  is  as  follows: 


1910 —  400  claims 

1911—  539  “ 

1912—  558  “ 

1913—  743  “ 

1914—  800  “ 

1915—  921 

1916— 1.192  “ 

1917— 1.630  “ 

1918— 2.232  “ 

1919— 2,506 

1920 —  2,493 

The  grand  total 
looted,  amounting  0 


collected.  .$  9,665.45 
“  12,110.63 

“  10,926.51 

“  10.112.91 

“  10,665.50 

“  13,021.12 

“  18,131.54 

“  23,961.21 

“  37.425.54 

“  44,684.29 

“  45,592.74 

is  14,014  claims  col- 
$245,297.44. 


I  am  enclosing  herewith  some  valu¬ 
able  (?)  information  from  Rev.  George 
I-’.  Hull,  Ph.  D.,  Chicago.  lie  seems  to 
be  in  great  haste.  Perhaps  a  little  of 
your  kind  of  advertising  (?)  might  be  of 
advantage  to  the  poor  fellows  ol  the  cloth 
who  might  not  even  get  the  “sorghum 
.  .  .  sixteen  months  from  date.” 

have  no  money  “to  plant,'  so  I  am  not 
interested  in  his  proposition  for  myself. 

Appreciating  your  work  more  than  I 
can  make  my  typewriter  tell  you.  I  re¬ 
main.  (rev.)  c.  w.  h. 

Maryland. 

This  ex-minister  seems  to  be  promot¬ 
ing  a  Florida  land  scheme,  and  is  appeal¬ 
ing  to  ministers  for  loans,  promising  16 
per  cent,  or  one  per  cent  a  month,  with 
a  bonus  of  “sorghum.”  It  appears  that 
ho  was  at  one  time  the  prime  mover  in  a 
Louisiana  development  under  the  name 
of  the  Chicago  Texas  Land  &  Lumber 
Company,  which  company  was  declared 
bankrupt  in  1905.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  Hall’s  former  parishioners  of  small 
means  lost  their  savings  in  this  enter¬ 
prise.  The  record  is  not  one  that  would 
encourage  those  appealed  to  now  to  en¬ 
trust  their  savings  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Rev.  George  F.  Hall. 


I  wish  to  ask  any  assistance  you  can 
give  in  the  following  case:  Nearly  three 
months  ago  I  sent  an  auto  tire  to  be 
unified  by  the  Equity  Rubber  Company 
of  New  York,  through  Arthur  Moran  of 
Ilonkinton.  who  is  a  tire  repairer  in  a 
small  way.  After  a  month’s  time  tire 
was  returned  by  parcel  post  and  $19  was 
paid.  Said  tire  was  covered  by  enclosed 
guarantee.  We  put  tire  on  auto  and  it 
only  went  three  miles.  I  took  it  to  Arthur 
Moran,  who  promptly  shipped  it  hack 
to  the  company.  They  have  not  refund¬ 
ed  any  money  or  returned  the  tire,  and 
do  not  answer  or  give  any  satisfaction  to 
Moran’s  letters.  Moran  acted  in  good 
faith,  supposing  them  t<>  he  a  reliable  firm. 
Please  see  if  you  can  get  any  results. 

Massachusetts,  a.  e.  p. 

We  can  get  no  satisfaction  from  the 
Equity  Rubber  Company  in  this  case. 
In  the  circular  the  company  agrees  to  fit 
the  tire  with  a  reliner.  The  statement 
df  the  repair  man  who  forwarded  the  tire 
confirms  the  owner’s  contention  that  the 
reliner  was  not  done  as  agreed.  Rebuilt 
tires,  or  “unified”  as  the  Equity  Rubber 
Company  calls  them,  can  reasonably  b<* 
expected  to  give  good  service  if  the  fabric 
of  the  tire  is  perfect,  and  then  if  the 
work  is  properly  done.  The  Equity  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  should  not  have  attempted 
to  retread  the  tire  in  question  if  the 
fabric  was  not  in  such  condition  as  to 
give  a  fair  amount  of  mileage. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  notice  an  inquiry  about  the  National 
Chick  Company,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  This 
man.  Mr.  Mason,  beat  me  out  of  $20  last 
Summer.  I  gave  them  an  order  for  200 
chicks,  but  did  not  get  any  chicks  nor  my 
money  back.  They  went  by  the  name  of 
Quality  Chick  Company.  Des  Moines,  la., 
last  season.  A.  H. 

Indiana. 

When  we  advised  against  dealing  with 
National  Chick  Company,  Kansas  City, 
we  did  not  know  Of  the  record  of  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Mason,  at  Des  Moines. 
We  are  advised  that  Mason  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  postal  authorities  as  an  out¬ 
come  of  his  operations  under  the  name  of 
Quality  Chick  Company,  and  that  his 
case  will  come  to  trial  in  May. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  renewal  of  my 
paper.  I  have  had  it  for  38  years,  and 
guess  I  will  take  it  the  rest  of  my  life. 
The  compliments  of  the  season  to  you  and 
you  re.  A.  c.  L. 

Indiana. 

Thirty-eight  years  is  not  a  bad  record. 
May  there  be  38  years  more,  and  may 
each  succeeding  new  year  bring  you  new 
sources  of  joy  and  happiness. 

December  16  I  sent  for  shirts  to  Wear- 
well  Company,  Philadelphia,  as  described 
in  their  .advertisement.  When  I  received 
them  they  were  all  cotton  of  the  poorest 
quality.  I  returned  them  and  they  sent  a 
card  saying  they  would  adjust  the  matter 
in  10  days.  1  asked  for  the  return  of  my 
money.  They  did  not  send  it  or  make  any 
reply  to  my  last  letter.  R.  G.  n. 

New  York. 

We  assume  this  mail  order  firm  will 
make  refund  eventually ;  but  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  farmer  may  prove  valuable  to 
others.  The  Wearwell  Company  adver¬ 
tising  was  offered  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  year 
ago.  We  discovered  the  goods  offered 
were  misrepresented  and  therefore  refused 
it.  The  advertising  is  appearing  in  a 
number  of  farm  papers  this  season. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Sales  Company,  Tunkhannock, 
Pa. 7  They  have  agents  around  here  sell¬ 
ing  the  “Keystone”  carbide  cooking  and 
lighting  plant.  The  agents  try  to  coax 
the  farmers  into  buying  the  plants  by 
offering  to  give  a  stove  and  iron  free,  also 
giving  anywhere  from  six  months  to  a 
year’s  time  without  interest  on  one’s  note. 
They  get  a  local  farmer  to  take  them 
around  a  neighborhood  by  offering  him 
one  of  the  plants  or  a  pipeless  heater  if 
they  sell  10  through  him.  The  pros¬ 
pective  customer,  seeing  his  neighbor  with 
these  fellows,  does  listen  to  their  coax¬ 
ing.  and  sometimes  signs  their  contract 
without  reading  it  over  or  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  the  plant  except  a  hand  gen¬ 
erator  they  have  to  demonstrate  the 
light.  I  signed  the  contract  for  these 
men  after  allowing  them  to  talk  for  two 
hours  or  more,  knowing  and  telling  them 
that  I  did  not  want  the  outfit.  The  next 
day  or  two  I  wrote  the  company  not  to 
ship  it.  as  I  cannot  use  it  and  do  not 
want  it  now.  They  wrote  that  the 
machine  would  be  sent  and  I  would  have 
to  take  it.  Can  they  compel  me  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  and  haul  it  from  the  railroad 
freight  station?  They  claim  they  can. 
Is  the  machine  any  good,  and  made  of 
such  material  as  to  be  worth  the  money? 
The  generator  price  is  $250  and  fixtures 
$151.  ,T.  M.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

We  do  not  know  the  Pennsylvania 
Sales  Company,  but  the  firm  is  credited 
with  a  fair  financial  rating.  The  gener¬ 
ator.  we  assume,  is  as  good  as  any. 

The  letter  of  .1.  M.  S.  fairly  illustrates 
the  sale  methods  of  the  acetylene  light 
trade.  We  have  similar  complaints  about 
the  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  business, 
and  in  many  cases  misrepresentations  are 
made  by  the  salesmen  in  order  to  secure 
signatures  to  the  order.  The  sales  are 
conducted  on  about  the  same  plan  as  the 
creamery  sharks  of  25  years  ago,  or  the 
more  recent  St.  Louis  stove  pirates. 
These  manufacturers  of  acetylene  gener¬ 
ators  will  recognize  no  promises  or  agree¬ 
ment  made  by  the  salesmen — only  the 
printed  contract  is  recognized,  which 
usually  the  agent  takes  care  that  the 
purchaser  has  no  opportunity  to  read. 
Once  the  farmer  signs  the  dotted  line  he 
is  held  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  out¬ 
fit.  whether  he  can  use  it  or  not.  Of 
course,  no  one  should  be  persuaded  to 
sign  an  order  for  anything  until  satisfied 
that  the  purchase  is  desirable;  but  the 
acetylene  lighting  manufacturers  are  de¬ 
scending  to  the  level  of  the  book  agents, 
correspondence  schools  and  nursery 
agents  in  forcing  their  outfits  on  the 
farm  public  through  “strong-arm”  sales¬ 
manship  and  refusing  to  accept  cancella¬ 
tions  after  a  man  has  once  signed  the 
order.  We  are  printing  this  record  for 
the  benefit  of  farmer*  who  may  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  agents  for  any  of  the  acety¬ 
lene  gas  machines. 


SEVERAL  factors  help  to  explain  why  International 
Engines  are  popular  wherever  they  are  used.  But 
the  most  prominent  reason  is  that  they  do  the  work 
their  owners  want  done  when  it  should  be  done. 

International  Engine  owners  know  that  if  there  is 
feed  to  grind,  the  International  will  do  it.  If  there  is  water 
to  pump,  the  International  will  pump  it.  The  same  is  true 
with  wood  sawing,  churning,  chopping  feed,  fanning  grain, 
etc.,  etc.  The  International  will  turn  the  trick,  when  you 
give  it  a  chance. 

In  accomplishing  this,  International  Engines  use 
low-grade  fuels.  They  are  simple  to  operate — many  farmer 
boys  not  yet  in  their  teens  start  and  operate  International 
Engines  with  ease. 

International  Engines  have  built-in  magnetos,  re¬ 
placeable  cylinder  liners,  enclosed  crank  cases.  They  are 
hopper-cooled,  and  have  many  other  valuable  features. 
Made  in  lj^,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p.  sizes. 

Send  a  postal  for  an  engine  pamphlet. 


International  Harvester  Company 

USA 


CHICAGO 


OF  AMERICA 

bNCOKFOItATlO 


Get  this  Big 
.  Money  -  Saving 

Book  and  sample  of  BROWN’S 
2  ACID  TEST  HEAVY  GALVAN- 
IZED  FENCE,  both  free,  postpaid. 
¥  See  the  quality  and  compare  my  LOW 

„ ’factory  freight  prepaid 

-wassa®- ’PRICES.  Our  prices  beat  all  competion 
—our  quality  we  iet  you  prove  before  you  buy. 

LOWEST  PRICES— I  Pay  All  Freight  Charges 

Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  this  year  until  you  get  my 
New  Bargain  Fence  Book.  Shows  150  styles.  Also 
Gates.  Lawn  Fence,  Barb  Wire— all  at  startling  low  prices. 
A  postal  brings  sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. m 

Department  459  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


E it  pigs  bring  fat  profits 

Stop  wondering  why  your  pigs 
don’t  pick  up  weight  on  grain  feeds 
alone.  Include  Dold’s  Digester  Tank¬ 
age  in  their  feed— a  sure  fat  and  bone 
builder— you’ll  get  them  to  market 
and  bring  ready  cash  quicker. 

When  you  feed  pigs  corn,  they 
get  less  than  10%  protein.  Dold’s 
Digester  Tankage  gives  them  60% 
Protein,  Dold’s  Digester  Meat  Meal 
Tankage  46%  Protein,  the  right 
amounts  to  build  bone  and  flesh, 
Mixed  with  grain  feeds  or  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  either  in  hoppers  or  slop. 

Write  for  quotations  and  catalog ■ 

Jacob  Dold  Pkg  Co. 

DEPT.  R.  N. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Sent  on  Trial 
upvwii'H Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use ' 

vestigating  our  wonderful  offer:  a  brand  new,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  skim¬ 
ming  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milt  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  our  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  all  our  lateBt 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  great  offer.  Our  rlcMy  illustrated  catalog,  sent 
free  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators  Wostorn 

ordors  fillod  from  Wootern  points.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  soo  our  big  money  saving  proposi¬ 
tion. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  nc  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


TARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  including  milking 
machines;  married  man  preferred;  comfortable 
bouse  and  usual  privileges;  good  opportunity  for 
active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  references  and  wage's  expected. 
ADVERTISER  8349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

sfAN  and  wife  wanted:  man  to  take  charge  of 
farm;  wife  to  do  plain  cooking  and  general 
housework.  E.  (1.  OTTRRY,  1626  Wooiworth 
Building,  New  York  City.  ’Phone  Barclay  4414. 

WANTED — April  1,  farmer  (not  an  estate  man¬ 
ager)  with  help,  or  will  board  help,  on  150- 
iere  farm  at  Hlairstown,  N.  ,T..  that  can  produce 
milk,  poultry,  pork  and  fruit.  WM  A.  VAN 
HORN,  10-12  Fair  St..  Paterson,  N.  ,T. 


WANT  practical,  energetic  man  to  care  for  veg- 
table  and  flower  garden,  poultry,  small  or¬ 
chard,  etc.;  steady  work,  good  home  and  good 
wages.  Write  G.  W.,  1511  Park  Building,  Pitts- 
ourgh,  Pa. 

HOUSEKEEPER  to  keep  house  on  poultry  farm; 

two  in  family:  state  wages  wanted.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  823.').  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  as  gardener  ott  private 
estate;  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
business  and  can  get  results;  good  wages  to  the 
right  man;  begin  work  April  1;  send  reference 
and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  D.  P  FRIS- 
REE,  Meredith,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  for  boys’  dormitory; 

salary,  840  per  month  and  home.  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  TRUANT  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Working  dairy  farmer;  married;  no 
family;  must  understand  raising  of  crops  and 
the  breeding,  handling  and  feeding  of  purebred 
Jerseys;  am  starting  a  herd  in  a  small  way  ami 
•access  will  mean  advancement;  farm  located  S 
miles  from  Paterson.  N.  J.,  near  small  village; 
state  wages,  experience  and  age;  references. 
ADVERTISER  8301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  and  WIFE,  reliable  and  orderly,  by  bache¬ 
lor  living  in  country :  man  to  take  care  of 
buildings  and  for  general  work:  wife  to  act  as 
housekeeper:  give  age,  nationality,  experience, 
references  and  salary  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
8277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Thlelis,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  orehardist;  give  refer¬ 
ences.  W  ADD  I  Nil  TON  FARM,  Wheeling. 

W.  Va. 

FARM  COUPLE  WAN  TED— Man  and  wife  above 
30  years  (no  children)  to  be  fully  responsible 
on  a  200-aere  ptiblically  located  dairy  farm, 
where  home  and  every  detail  is  now,  and  must 
be,  maintained  first-class:  dairy  and  other 
machinery  modern  and  electrically  equipped 
where  practical:  product  wholesaled  exclusively: 
everything  furnished  and  supplied;  this  is  a 
plain,  practical  gentleman’s  place,  requiring  a 
conscientious,  competent,  dependable  couple  who 
want  a  permanent  position,  who  can  care  for 
and  handle  the  necessary  help  and  know  how  a 
first-class  place  should  be  conducted;  give  ex¬ 
perience,  qualifications,  ages  and  present  cm 
ployment.  JOHN  8.  SELL,  Greensburg,  West¬ 
moreland  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  first-class  cow  man  to  take  care 
30  milkers;  all  machinery.  ADVERTISER 
8314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — First-class  farm  teamster  or  general 
farm  hand:  middle-aged  couple  preferred:  wife 
must  be  willing  to  board  four  or  five  men; 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  8315.  care 
Rural,  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work  in 
Western  Pennsylvania;  give  age,  church, 
wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER  8320,  ,-are  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Protestant  young  man  as  assistant- 
herdsman  by  March  1;  one  wishing  to  learn  the 
dairy  business  in  full,  including  the  feeding  and 
■are  of  test  cows;  an  extra  good  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  college  work  or  herdsman  position; 
fair  salary,  good  home  and  pleasant  hours.  AD 
V  ERTISER  8330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Married  farmer  (not  estate  manager) 
who  understands  general  farming:  steadv  po¬ 
sition  for  right  party.  ADVERTISER  8342,'  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - —  i 

WANTED— Steady,  reliable,  single  man,  to  work 
on  small  dairy  farm:  modern  barns  and  living 
quarters.  FRED  SCHMIDT,  Washington,  N.  Y. 
- - 

SINGLE  man,  as  owner’s  assistant  on  small 
dairy  farm;  some  experience  desirable,  but 
good  nature,  desire  to  please,  and  willing  com¬ 
panion  even  more  important;  write  fully  in  con¬ 
fidential.  friendly  letter,  stating  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  8331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  farmer  who  thoroughly  understands 
general  farming;  small  registered  Holstein 
aerd  to  take  charge  of;  good  living  conditions; 
all  conveniences;  steady  work  entire  year:  start 
April  1;  farm  located  Lancaster,  N.  Y..  six 
miles  from  city  line,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ROBERT 
C.  BATT,  955  Michigan  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
- - 

WANTED — For  A pril  1,  man  and  wife,  no  chil¬ 
dren.  for  small  country  place  near  New  York; 
man  must  be  experienced  farmer-gardener;  wife 
must  be  good  cook:  all  year  round  position;  only 
those  who  ean  furnish  satisfactory  rferenees  will 
be  considered.  ADVERTISER  8340,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  woman  housekeeper  to  cook 
for  superintendent  and  care  for  boys’  dining 
•oom;  salary.  $40  and  home.  W.  G.  FANCHER, 
Supt.,  County  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED— April  1.  experienced  farm  band,  with 
family;  farm  and  team  work;  Central  Jersey; 
mention  age,  wages  expected,  age  of  children 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  8341,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Herdsman,  single,  on  modern  dairy 
farm;  45  high-grade  Holsteins  producing  mar- 
ket  inilk:  Empire  milking  machine;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  reliable:  $75  per  month  and  board. 

I.  S.  HATHORN,  Rose  Hill  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Elderly  man  t#  do  light  chores  for  a 
good  home.  Box  153,  Closter.  N.  J. 

WANTED— Single  man  for  small  dairy,  to  live 
wifli  family;  American  preferred;  give  refer¬ 
ences.  p.  O.  B.  100,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — March  15,  handy  man,  single  or 
married,  no  children,  under  40,  on  farm. 
Orange  Co.,  raising  hay  and  oats;  team  horses, 
one  cow,  few  chickens;  man  doing  plowing,  re¬ 
pair  work,  carpentry,  start  vegetable  garden; 
board  himself  if  unmarried  until  July  1;  woman, 
il  wishes,  do  housework  July  and  August;  refer¬ 
ence  required.  Write  537  W.  121st  STREET, 
N.  Y.  City,  Apt.  40. 

WANTED — Herdsman  for  herd  of  registered 
Cattle;  produce  milk  and  raise  calves:  also 
farmer  with  help  for  175-acre  farm.  Answer, 
giving  experience  and  wages  expected,  BROOKE 
STONER,  Hanover,  Pa. 

FARM  MANAGER --Scientific  and  practical  farm 
manager  for  farm,  1.000  acres,  of  a  State  in¬ 
stitution:  a  graduate  of  recognized  agricultural 
college  preferred :  must  1m*  man  of  several  vears* 
experience  in  managing  large  farm  property  and 
capable  of  handling  following  departments: 
General  farming,  dairy,  piggery,  hennery,  beef 
fattening,  trucking,  orchards  and  berries.  Ad¬ 
dress  by  letter  only,  giving  experience,  refer¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected,  B.  P.  PHILLIPFE 
Chairman,  St.  Davids,  Pa 


WANTED — -Reliable  married  man  with  no  chil¬ 
dren:  must  he  a  hustler,  good  milker  anil  can 
handle  horses;  cottage  on  farm;  give  reference 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  8353,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


V  ANTED — April  first,  man  and  wife,  no  chil¬ 
dren:  man  familiar  with  orchard  work;  wife 
for  poultry  and  housework;  pleasant  location, 
near  large  village;  give  references,  age,  condi¬ 
tion  of  health,  experience,  nationality,  wages 
expected  with  board.  Address  MANAGER 
Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 


(  m  I’LE  WANTED  Wife  as  working  house¬ 
keeper:  man  as  chauffeur,  gardener  and  handy 
man  for  home  grounds  on  Maryland  farm,  where 
other. servants  are  kept:  family  of  three  adults; 
stale  references,  experience  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  834ii,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED— Married  man,  with  small  familv,  as 
herdsman  in  a  high-class  herd  of  Holstein 
cattle:  one  capable  of  doing  A.  R.  O.  work: 
state  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  LOCK  BOX 
f>53,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


SfTT  .VI  ION  M  ANTED — -Man,  50  years,  would 
like  work  on  farm;  understands  all  work,  eat 
tie,  sheep,  poultry  and  bees:  good  plain  gar¬ 
dener  and  carpenter  (got  tools);  would  like 
good  home  (for  I  am  all  alone)  preference  to 
high  wages:  Scotch:  strictly  sober  and  honest; 
reference  given  at  office  of  this  paper.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8348,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’Ot  T.TRYMAN  desires  position,  superintendent- 
manager.  qualified  by  20  years’  actual  poultry 
breeding  experience,  selection,  mating,  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  incubator  brooding,  broilers,  roasters- 
economic  feeder:  capable  and  hustler:  3  years  in 
present  place:  American:  married:  no  children; 
only  first-class  proposition  considered :  portion- 
lars.  salary,  firs)  letter  appreciated  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  id  LI  RYMAN  SingW.  Christian:  thoroughly 
experienced,  hatching,  brooding,  production*, 
contest  work:  college  training;  excellent  refer 
euces.  AD\  ERTISER  8178,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST.  10  years  experience:  doing  prun¬ 
ing  and.  plant ing :  by  day  or  contract:  best 
references.  CHARLES  IIASELBA  RTI  f ,  Burling 
Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


I  OSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  by  man 
past  middle  age:  life  experience  in  all  farm 
and  dairy  work,  by  April  1:  can  give  all  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISE R  8280,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  on  gen 
tleman’s  estate;  have  had  a  life  experience  in 
diversified -farming,  and  full  charge  of  flower  and 
vegetable  garden,  chickens  and  live  stock:  am 
also  well  able  to  handle  men.  ADVERTISER 
8311.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST.  experienced,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  commercial  or  private:  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  salary  and  full  particulars  appreciated. 
ADVERTISER  8294.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  position  by  teacher  high 

school  agriculture;  29;  married:  one  child: 
practical  experience,  especially  small  fruits  and 
vegetables.  ADVERTISER  8292,  care  Rural 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  middle  aged  American 
man,  refined  and  of  temperate  habits,  as  over¬ 
seer  of  gentleman’s  country  estate;  Long  Island 
preferred;  understand  all  modern  machinery 
poultry,  management  of  help,  horticulture;  in 
fact,  all  connected  with  an  up-to-date  estate; 
good  cottage  must  be  furnished,  with  usual 
privileges;  position  by  year  from  April  1st: 
A-l  references  furnished.  Address  A  I, 
PETERSON,  care  K,  C.  H.,  Cedar  Grove,"  N.  j. 

FARM  MANAGER — Skilled  breeder  open  for 
position;  lifetime  practical  and  scientific  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches:  general  farming;  progress¬ 
ive;  conservative;  strictly  honest;  capable  hand¬ 
ling  largest  proposition;  married;  31.  BOX  68 
Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  foreman  and  gardener  on 
private  estate  by  man  45  years  of  age,  mar¬ 
ried.  no  children,  with  lifelong  experience  in 
greenhouse,  hotbed,  garden  work,  shrubs  and 
trees  and  all  kinds  of  farm  work;  first-class 
reference.  GARDENER,  19  Claremount  Road 
Bernardsvllle,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  superintendent  and  practical 

farmer  desires  position  in  March;  Rutger’s 
agricultural  graduate;  married:  no  children- 
Canadian:  experienced  lumber  and  wood  mili 
man,  holds  N.  ,T.  and  N.  Y.  Advanced  Registry 
licenses.  ADVERTISER  8305.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Scientific,  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  on  modern  farm  or  estate:  prefer 
place  where  A.  R.  records  or  production  for 
profits  are  wanted.  ADVERTISER  8312  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POT  T,  I  Ill  MEN,  attention  —  Young  American 

single,  high  school  graduate,  wants  work  ori 
poultry  farm  where  there  Is  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  business.  Address  GEORGE  E  HUNT 
Cornish  Flat,  N.  H. 

WANTED— Position  as  boss  farmer  of  large 

farm  and  overseer  of  cattle;  wife  board  extra 
help;  one  child;  experience  and  references  G 
H.,  North  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— After  March  1,  position  as  gardener, 
with  room  and  hoard  provided:  best  of  refer¬ 
ences:  age  33.  ADVERTISER  8310,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HUSTLING  farm  superintendent,  life  experience, 
wants  position  now  or  April  1.  BOX  50,  Mon¬ 
roe,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  wants  position  as  manager  or  super¬ 
intendent  for  farm  qr  country  place;  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  lines  '  care  of  estate, 

handling  men,  also  cousnm.-  n  work;  married; 
no  children;  personal  interview  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  8317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  young  mail  (21)  on  modern 
general  dairy  farm;  good  worker;  experienced 
with  Holsteins:  Winter  course  student;  state  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  8321,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  single  American,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  handling  of  all  farm  tools,  in  caring  for  stock 
and  milking  cows,  and  with  some  knowledge  of 
feeds  and  feeding,  wishes  position  with  dairy 
farmer  who  needs  good  help.  ADVERTISER 
8322.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POI  LTR YUAN  desires  change,  where  energy, 
ability  and  results  a*re  appreciated;  competent 
all  branches;  my  references  will  prove  I  produce 
the  goods;  3  years  in  present  place:  married:  no 
children:  particulars  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
8327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


and  greenhouse 
experience:  age 


POSITION  wanted:  gardener 
man;  best  training:  lifelonf 
40;  six  in  family.  BOX  256,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN,  age  42,  childless,  experience  all 
farm,  garden  work,  also  horses,  cows,  etc,, 
good  references,  wishes  steady  position  by  March 
1,  by  well-to-do  owners,  country  place  or  modern 
farm:  wages,  $20  weekly,  few-room  house  with 
furniture,  fuel,  vegetables,  etc.:  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  SHARPER,  R.  F.  1).  2.  Westerly.  R.  I. 

MARRIED  couple,  no  children,  both  interested 
in  farming  and  poultry,  like  to  have  a  place 
with  plain,  good-natured  farmer;  the  wife  is 
raised  on  the  farm;  file  man,  Hollander,  has  no 
experience,  but  is  willing  to  learn:  wages  of  no 
importance  as  long  as  we  can  live  and  there  is  a 
way  ahead:  we  have  our  own  furniture;  good 
treatment  will  he  the  main  thing  for  us:  like 
full  particulars  In  first  letter.  JIM  OEHT.ENS- 
LAGER,  508  West  133.1  St..  New  York  Pity. 

POT  T.TRYMAN.  single,  Christian.  Cornell 
trained,  desires  position:  estate  preferred; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  8329,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ST  PERI NTENDEXT.  30,  who  has  successfully 
managed  a  gentleman’s  estate  for  past  five 
years  and  has  best  of  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge,  desires  position  between  umv  and 
April  1.  1921:  salary,  $2,400.  house  and  usual 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  8328,  care  Rural  New- 
1  orker. 


Pol  LTRYMAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm 
or  duck  ranch:  holiest  and  conscientious  work- 
er:  J.°ng  Island  preferred.  Write  ADVERTISER 
8325.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  familiar  with  general  work,  trac¬ 
tor  and  most  farm  machinery,  wants  place 
about  February  22,  when  lie  will  complete  Cor¬ 
nell  Winter  course.  ADVERTISER  8324,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  wishes  position  as  dairy¬ 
man,  with  house  and  privileges’,  thoroughly 
experienced:  no  children;  or  man  and  wife  would 
taivo  place  together,  wife  as  rook;  is  exocrieimed 
cook:  state  wages.  BOX  92.  Upper  Fairninunt, 
Somerset  Co.,  Md. 

- - - - — - - - j 

YOUNG  couple,  with  two  small  children,  desires 
position  on  farm;  man  experienced  in  general 
(aim  work:  wife  capable  cook:  references 
ADVERTISER  8339.  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  * 

- — - - — - — - _i 

TWO  young  men,  Americans,  having  practical 
farm  experience,  one  fine  milker.  1>-  Hi  can 
milk,  open  for  engagement  now  or  will  book  for 
later  openings;  state  wages.  MING  A  V  &  HAYS 
175  Mallary  Ave.,  Jersey  City.  N.  j. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  by  refined 
woman  with  one-year-old  girl:  state’  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  8343,  care  Rural  New- 


Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — English,  married,  no  family,  wants 
a  position  with  registered  Guernsey  herd:  has 
had  eight  years  of  experience  with  large  herds; 
understands  milking  machines  and  their  care;  is 
a  good  feeder  and  well  up  In  the  care  of  calves; 
can  keep  a  place  neat  and  clean  and  can  give 
satisfaction  in  every  way:  please  state  wages 
and  particulars  in  first  letter;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  WILLIAM  QUEItlPEL.  Box  13 
W.  Mystic,  Conn. 


YOUNG  man  who  understands  farm  wirk  do 

sires  position  on  a  good  farm  in  Central  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  8344,  care  Rural  New- 
i  orker. 

POT’LTRYMAN,  27,  married,  no  children.  Cor 

nell  man,  five  years’  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  working  manager,  private  or  commercial 
plant;  straight  salary;  no  objection  to  living  off 
place  if  convenient:  particulars  first  letter  ap¬ 
preciated.  ADVERTISER  8345,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  man,  40:  Grain  Co.:  as¬ 

sistant  gardener:  farm;  also  good  home  with 
Protestant  people  for  12  year-old  bov.  ADVER- 
i  I  SLR  833(1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULT RYM AN  desires  position  cn  gentleman’s 

estate  or  commercial  plant;  able  to  run  Mam¬ 
moth  Hall  incubators,  dry-pick  and  do  any  other 
paid  that  is  required  on  si  poultry  plant:  with 
a  .04  years’  reference  from  Branford  Farms; 
three  years  In  poultry;  2V.  in  cattle  department; 
aide  to  take  care  of  test  cows;  able  to  do  anv 
Part  that  is  required  around  cattle. 
LAWRENCE  E.  TUCKER,  Groton,  Conn. 

YOUNG  Hollander  (24)  wants  job  as  farm  hand’ 

experienced  all  kinds  of  farm  work:  hard 
worker,  intelligent:  remuneration  of  no  present 
moment,  but  a  bome-iike  place  desired  For 
further  particulars  address  P.  V.,  Room  600 
Tribune  Building,  Now  York  City. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  desires 

position;  six  years’  experience  and  best  of 
references;  would  like  to  work  on  commercial 
plant  under  owner  or  run  small  plant  in  Now 
Jersey,  New  York  or  Pennsylvania:  please  give 
details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8355,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  (29)  single,  wants  position  as 

foreman  or  superintendent  on  gentleman’s  es- 
tate;  good  stock  man;  capable  of  running  anv 
estate;  best  results  from  men  under  him;  Prot¬ 
estant  and  American  citizen:  Irish  born:  best 
reference  furnished  on  request.  W.  G.  K1NK- 
ADE,  1136  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


R.lNl  IT  MANAGER  desires  to  */»eate  in  the 
East;  would  lik"  to  correspond  with  owner  of 
large  farming  proposition:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  .8,354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROGRESSIVE  farm  manager  wants  Immediate 
connection;  good  agricultural  college  training 
and  a  large  experience  qualify  him  as  an  un¬ 
usual  manager  of  the  real  executive  type;  will 
guarantee  to  put  large  sto-k  or  dairy  farm  on 
good  systematic  basis  and  to  show  results;  best 
of  references  from  banks  and  business  associates. 
Reply  W.  E.  I).,  2122  Brookxvood  Avenue, 

Toledo,  O. 

A  MIDDLE  AGED  COUPLE,  neat,  reliable,  ener- 
getie,  wish  position;  wife  as  cook;  man  to  do 
farm  work  or  caretaker;  best  references;  write, 
giving  particulars  and  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  8,350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  American  couple,  25  years  old, 
position  on  farm;  man  to  do  general  farm 
xvoik;  wife  to  help  with  housework,  or  xvill  work 
farm  on  shares  where  owner  is  unable  to  do 
touch.  Reply,  stating  wages,  R.  F.  BENNETT. 
Box  11,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  manager,  married,  35;  capable, 
energetic  and  reliable:  life  experience;  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  farm  and  garden  crops,  dairy¬ 
ing,  stock  and  poultry;  can  produce  results;  tlrst- 
H.'iss  man.  Address  ADVERTISER  8347.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


NINETY  acres;  implements;  $3,600.  BOX  003, 
Cuba.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— To  rent  in  a  small  toxvn  in  Con¬ 
necticut  a  small  store  for  a  grocer;  no 
Stock.  ADVERTISER  8202,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Cheese  factory;  good  barn  and  gar¬ 
den:  living  rooms  in  factory;  30  patrons; 
price  $3,000  rash.  Write  BOX  171,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 


1-OR  SALE — 200  acres,  part  good  fruit  land,  on 
which  are  farm  buildings,  wool  mill,  water 
power  and  dwellings,  with  other  buildings.  E. 
K.  ITEIKKS,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


68  ACRES;  productive  farm  with  country  store 
proposition  (45  acres  in  timber);  bargain  if 
taken  immediately.  0HAS.  KABISCH  (owner). 
Salisbury,  Md. 


WANTED — Farm;  near  markets;  cheap;  descrip¬ 
tion;  price.  TYLER,  685  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


A  GRAND  opportunity  for  the  right  man;  we 
n  il  lease  by  the  year  a  well  equipped  dairv 
farm  In  New  Jersey,  with  or  without  cows; 
s’"'.’e  can  accommodate  50  head;  milk  house  and 
°th'-r  outbuildings;  also  dwelling  bouse;  owner 
will  buy  all  milk  produced;  apply  at  onee.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  8289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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150  acres; 


Jersey  farm; 

’"ok.  general  farming,  dairy;  good  buildings. 
V ERTISER  8302,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  married  caretaker-farmer,  desir¬ 
ing  to  lease  small  farm  in  Mention,  Mass., 
suitable  for  raising  cows,  bogs  or  poultry;  ren¬ 
tal  nominal,  in  return  for  protection  of  property; 
woman  could  earn  by  doing  laundry  or  housework 
for  owner  in  Summer:  very  good  references  as  (,» 
character  required.  Address  ADVERTISER  8280, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

200-ACRE  FARM — 25  miles  east  of  Philadelphia, 
near  Lincoln  Highway,  0  miles  from  Trenton, 
2  to  main  line  station;  fine  stone  house,  elec- 
trleity,  water  pressure  system,  heater,  fire¬ 
places,  tiled  bath;  6-room  bungalow,  bath;  good 
farmhouse.:  large-  barns,  new  silo,  large  luig 
house,  lightning  rods:  40  acres  of  meadow.  10 
In  valuable  timber,  2  in  fruit:  land  nearly  level 

and  worked  with  tractor:  excellent  I . .  soil 

for  Alfalfa,  corn,  potatoes,  grain,  hay  and  fruit; 
most  of  it  limed  and  manured;  buildings  cannot 
be  replaced  under  $40,000;  price  $150  an  acre, 
nr  actual  value  of  land  without  buildings:  will 
sell  stock  and  complete  equipment  of  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery  very  reasonable;  good  rea¬ 
son  for  selling;  bank  references  and  photographs 
of  Maple  Crest  Farm.  ,T.  M.  WATKINS,  owner. 
Oxford  Valley,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


I  III  I’l  and  poultry  farm;  45  acres;  sandy  soil; 

some  muck ;  two  miles  to  18,000  consumers; 
10-acre  bearing  orchard  and  berry  patches:  good 
house;  two  barns;  two-car  garage;  small  hy¬ 
draulic  cider  press;  poultry  and  outbuildings; 
good  repair;  owner  retiring;  reasonable  terms: 
equipped  to  make  money  immediately.  ROBERT 
COX,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


IV/A  N — 44-acre  poultry  farm;  laying  house 
1. 000-hen  capacity;  Candee  Mammoth  incubator; 
brooding  equipment;  85-ft.  barn:  25  acres  valu¬ 
able  pine  and  hemlock;  5  acres  Alfalfa;  15  acres 
cleared  muck;  no  dwelling;  price  $1,500;  vour 
oxvn  terms,  L.  H,  PETERSON,  Geneva,  N*.  Y. 

CHOICEST  farm  in  Schenectady  Co..  N.  Y.,  for 
salc — 11.3  acres;  very  productive;  high  state 
cultivation;  well  drained;  large  barns,  in  excel¬ 
lent  repair;  splendid  12-room  house,  slate  roof; 
plenty  good  water:  10  acres  good  timber;  or¬ 
chards;  State  road;  telephone;  near  grade 
school;  electric  power  available;  choice  neigh¬ 
borhood:  next  to  magnificent  estate;  two  miles 
outside  Schenectady  city:  good  elevation;  grand 
views;  lee  pond;  stable  for  19  cows;  owned  and 

?>Pf S^eTx,«y  £relen^ G5  years.  EDWARD 
RANKINS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fertile  dairy  farm  of  98  acres,  with 
, 'Without  stock;  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
ADI  ERTISER  8318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FINE  FARM  in  the  Genesee  Valley;  112  acres 

of  fertile,  naturally  drained  land;  fine  build 
ings  and  fences;  good  orchard;  good  Alfalfa 
land;  one  mile  from  station,  Lackawanna  R  R  ■ 
easy  access  to  Buffalo  and  Rochester;  %  miie 
from  district  school;  2>4  miles  from  good  high 
school:  American  neighborhood;  rural  delivery 
and  telephone;  has  never  been  rented  and  is 
offered  for  sale  by  the  executor  to  close  an  es¬ 
tate;  no  agents.  FRED.  WALKER,  R.  R  No 
34,  Pavilion,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  196-acre  farm: 

Central  Michigan’s  best  soil;  In  high  state  of 
cultivation,  for  general  crops;  two  sets  of 
buildings.  W.  S.  WILSON,  Administrator,  Bold¬ 
ing,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Maryland  farms;  about  125 

acres  tillable  land  and  25  to  50  acres  woodland  in 
each;  no  swamp;  properties  located  on  tributary 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  within  easy  access  of 
railroad:  convenient  distance  from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  ADVERTISER  8,319.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

^'VT™0-*4'000  f’ash  payment  for  possession 

of  400-acre  dairy  farm;  electric  lights,  trac¬ 
tor  all  equipment;  80  head;  120  acres  flat  wood 
land,  pasture:  interest  5  per  cent;  other  terms 
easy  J.  W.  BARFORD,  Downsville,  N.  Y  • 
Pol.  Co. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  205. 
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Burpee’s  Annual 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vegetable  and  fiowe; 
garden.  It  fully  describes  the  Burpee  Quality  Seeds  with  a  hundred 
of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers  illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature. 

LOWER  PRICES.  Wherever  possible  we  have  reduced  the  price 
of  seeds  by  the  pound  and  have  increased  the  number  of  seeds 
contained  in  the  packet.  You  will  find  much  lower  prices  in 
Burpee’s  Annual. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening,  Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed 
to  you  free.  Write  for  your  Annual  today.  Just  tear  off  the  coupon 
and  fill  in  the  space  below. 

- - — - - —TEAR  HERE — - -  — - — “*■ 

W  At  lee  Burpee  Co.  , 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual- 


Grow 


Name.  _  ....  _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D - - 

Postoffice _ _ State  _ 


Burpee's 
Vegetable  Seeds 

We  believe  it  will  be  of  interest 
I  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  t 

glance  over  a  few  of  the  most  outstand 
mg  vegetables  that  were  first  named  an. 
introduced  by  Burpee.  The  House  o' 
Burpee  has  introduced  more  varieties  © 
vegetables  that  are  now  in  general  corn 
merce  than  have  any  three  other  Ainer* 
can  seed  houses  combined. 

The  following  are  merely  a  few  of  tfc-. 
vegetables  that  were  first  named 
I  introduced  to  America  by  Burpee: 

Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Pod  Been 
Burpee’s  Fordhook  Favorite  Bean 
Burpee’s  Brittle  Wax  Bean 
Burpee’s  Kidney  Wax  Bean 
Burpee’s  Bush  Lima  Bean. 

I  Burpee’s  Improved  Bush  Lima  Be»u 

Fordhook  Bush  Lima  Beau. 

Burpee’s  Giant-Podded  Pole  Licet 
Burpee’s  Columbia  Beet. 

Burpee’s  Black-Red  Ball  Beet 
Burpee’s  Improved  Blood  Beet 
Danish  Prize  Brussels  Sprouts. 

!  Burpee’s  Allhead  Early  Cabbage 

(  Burpee’s  Sureliead  Cabbage. 

I*  Burpee’s  Danish  Bullhead  Cabbage 

Burpee’s  Danish  Roundhead  Cabbage 
Burpee’s  Danish  Round  Red  Cabbage 
Burpee’s  Oxlieart  Carrot. 

Burpee’s  Best  Early  Cauliflower 
Burpee’s  Dry  Weather  Cauliflower 
Golden  Self-Blanching  Celery. 
Fordhook  Emperor  Celery. 

Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Cor» 
Burpee’s  Howling  Mob  Sweet  Corr 
Seymour’s  Sweet  Orange  Sweet  Cor-i 
Burpee’s  White  Evergreen  Sweet  Cor* 
Queen’s  Golden  Pop  Corn 
Fordhook  White  Spine  Cucumber. 
Burpee’s  Fordhook  Famous  Cucumber 
Burpee’s  Fordhook  Pickling  Cucumt»«i 
Burpee’s  Black  Beauty  Egg  Plant 
Burpee’s  Wayahead  Lettuce 
Burpee’s  Brittle  Ice  Lettuce 
Burpee's  Iceberg  Lettuce. 

Dwarf  White  Heart  Cos  Lettuce 
Burpee’s  Netted  Gem  Musk  Melon 
Burpee’s  Montreal  Nutmeg  Muskmelu* 
Burpee’s  Emerald  Gem  Musk  Melot. 
Burpee’s  Spicy  Musk  Melon 
Burpee’s  Fordhook  Musk  Melon 
Burpee’s  Fordhook  Early  WatermeL 
Sugar  Stick  Watermelon. 

Kleckley  Sweets  Watermelon 
Halbert  Honey  Watermelon 
Kleckley’s  Favorite  Okra. 

I  Perfected  Perkins  Long  Pod  Okra 
Burpee’s  Australian  Brown  Onion 
Burpee’s  Mammoth  Silver  King  Data 
Burpee’s  Gigantic  Gibraltar  Onion 
Burpee’s  Rapid  Red  Itadisb 
Burpee’s  Hailstone  Radish 
Burpee's  Best  Extra-Early  Pe» 
Burpee’s  Despatch  Pea. 

Burpee’s  Blue  Bantam  Pea 
Burpee’s  Profusion  Pea. 

Burpee’s  Chinese  Giant  Peppei 
Burpee’s  Ruby  King  Pepper 
Burpee’s  Ruby  Pearl  Peppei. 

Burpee’s  Sweetmeat  Glory  Peppei 
Burpee’s  Golden  Oblong  Pumpkin 
Burpee’s  Fordhook  Squash. 

Burpee’s  Bush  Fordhook  Squash 
Burpee’s  Victoria  Spinach. 

Burpee’s  Dwarf  Giant  Tomato. 

Burpee’s  Sunnybrook  Earliana  Tomni- 
Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  Tomato. 

Burpee’s  Matchless  Tomato. 

Burpee’s  Trucker’s  Favorite  Tomato 
Burpee’s  Purple  Top  Yellow  Ruta  Bag< 
Burpee’s  Golden  Neckless  Ruta  Baga 
A  wonderful  new  half-long  Beet  is  of 
fered  for  the  first  time  in  Burpee’s  An 
nual  for  1921.  Burpee’s  New  Half-Loni 
Beet  is  without  exception  the  fines 
strain  of  the  half-long  type.  The  flesh  it 
fine-grained,  smooth,  free  from  hart 
fibre,  and  of  the  sweetest  flavor.  It  ii 
particularly  fine  for  winter  keeping,  an< 
it  is  a  splendid  market  variety. 

BURPEE’S  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Nearly  all  flower  lovers  know  tha 
Burpee  lias  done  more  than  any  »the> 
one  house  in  the  world  towards  the  de 
velopment  of  the  wonderful  waved  Swee 
Peas.  Single  plant  selection  and  hybrid 
ization  work  with  Sweet  Peas  and  othe 
flower  seeds  are  done  each  year  on  oui 
Fordhook  Farms,  Pennsylvania,  and  th« 
finest  Sweet  Peas  in  the  world  are  grow; 
on  our  Floradale  Farms  in  California. 

The  House  of  Burpee  is  famous  th* 
world  over  as  American  headquarters  fo* 
Sweet  Peas. 

In  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1921  then 
’I  are  listed  for  the  first  time  four  wonder 
I  ful  new  early-Flowering  Sweet  Peas- 

|  Glitters,  Flamingo,  Peach  Blossom,  anr 
I  Lemon  Beauty. 

.  Then  among  the  Standard  Spence* 

I  Sweet  Peas  we  have  two  really  wonder 
j  ful  novelties — Burpee’s  Rosalind  and 
!  Burpee’s  Improved  Margaret  Atlee — 
|  both  have  received  Certificates  of  Men* 
■  and  should  be  highly  prized  by  every 
*  Sweet  Pea  enthusiast. 

Besides  the  new  Sweet  Peas,  we  olfe* 

.  this  year  for  the  first  time  the  new  Cac 
I  tus-Flowered  Zinnia,  and  two  wonderfu 
|  new  Peony-Flowered  Dr.hlias,  created  or 
J  Burpee’s  Fordhook  Faims. 

These  novelties  are  ail  exclusively 
■  Burpee’s  and  they  cannot  be  purchased 
J  elsewhere. 

I  May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  Purpee’! 
|  Annual?  It  is  the  Leading  Americai 
■  Seed  Catalog' 

Send  us  your  address  today  and  a  free 
•  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  will  come  tj 
l  your  door  by  return  mail 
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A  Young,  Herdsman  and  His  Prized  Stock 


Grafonola 


Hear  Sweet  Hymns  and 
Sacred  Songs  at  Home 

Rain  or  shine,  sleet  and  snow,  or  bitter  cold, 
even  if  you  can’t  go  to  church  you  need  never 
be  without  the  sacred  music  that  soothes  and 
comforts  you. 

Columbia  Records  played  on  the  Columbia 
Grafonola  reproduce  so  realistically  all  of  your 
favorite  sacred  songs  right  in  your  own  home  that 
you  can  close  your  eyes  and  see  the  church. 

On  Columbia  Records  you  will  find  the  hymns 
that  your  mother  and  her  mother  sang,  the 
hymns  that  you’ve  heard  on  happy  Sundays 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  your  life. 

TVevv  Columbia  Records  on  Sale  at  All  Columbi a  Dealers 
the  10th  and  20th  of  Every  Month 

Columbia  Gkaphophone  Company,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory;  Toronto 


Will  the  Chemist  Compete  with  Farmers? 


THE  FARMER’S  PART.— The  farmer  is  engaged 
in  the  most  important  of  the  chemical  indus¬ 
tries,  the  conversion  of  the  elements  into  food.  Be¬ 
cause  his  occupation  is  thus  basically  chemical,  it 
would  seem  that  he  must  in  some  measure  find  com¬ 
petition  coming  from  those  who  are  factory  chem¬ 
ists.  How  much  need  the  farmer  fear  the  chemist V 
The  best  way  to  answer  that  question  is  to  reduce 
the  farm  occupations  to  their  simplest  terms:  to  cut 
away  all  the  complexity  and  consider  the  essentials 
only. 

WHAT  THE  FARM  MAKES.— The  farmer  makes 
three  kinds  of  food — starch,  fat  and  protein.  The 
chemistry  of  these  is  fairly  well  understood.  Could 
the  chemist  ever  make  these 
more  cheaply  than  the  farmer 
does?  In  the  case  of  starch,  a 
corn  crop  of  two  and  one-lialf 
billion  bushels  is  made  from  the 
raw  products:  Carbon  dioxide, 
which  is  in  the  air,  and  costs 
nothing.  Water,  Avhicli  costs 
nothing,  except  in  the  case  of 
irrigated  land.  Mineral  salts, 
which  are  in  the  soil,  except 
when  they  are  added  as  fertilizer. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  corn  is 
starch,  or  87.500,000,000  lbs., 
which  is  made  from  wafer  and 
carboji  dioxide.  The  am/ount  of 
energy  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  starch  from  water  and  carbon 
dioxide  is  known  exactly,  and  we 
can  say  that  it.  would  take 
875.000.000.000  lbs.,  or  4f57.500.000 
short  tons  of  coal,  assuming  that 
only  00  per  cent  of  the  energy  of 
the  coal  is  lost  as  heat  and  10 
per  cent  converted  into  chemical 
energy  in  the  starch. 

COST  OF  STARCH— Figuring 
the  cost  of  the  coal  at  $5  a  ton. 
then  the  starch  in  the  corn  would 
cost  $2,187,500,000  for  fuel  used 
in  making  it  alone,  without 
labor,  overhead  or  anything  else, 
but  just  on  the  basic  require¬ 
ment  of  energy  to  replace  the 
farmer’s  use  of  the  sun’s  light. 

There  isn't  any  possibility  of 
ever  making  starch  without  using 
so  much  energy,  or  from  any¬ 
thing’  cheaper.  Starch  must  give 
out  that  much  energy  when  it 
burns  as  food  within  the  body, 
and  that  energy  must  be  stored 
in  it  if  it  is  starch. 

ITU >T E IN  M A K I NC .— P rotein 
is  made  within  the  plant:  it  is  a 
part  of  every  cereal,  and  in  this 
form  is  always  a  farm  product. 

However,  the  farmer  also  con¬ 
verts  this  into  animal  protein  in 
the  form  of  meat,  eggs,  milk  or 
cheese.  Protein  is  enormously 
complex:  Emil  Fischer,  perhaps 
the  greatest  organic  chemist  who 
ever  lived,  devoted  a  large  part 
of  his  life  labors  to  the  study  of 
protein.  He  was  able  to  make, 
in  very  small  quantities,  a  ma¬ 
terial  comparable  with  the  sim¬ 
pler  proteins.  There  is  no  chance 
whatsoever  that  the  chemist  can  ever  make  artificial 
protein  and  certainly  no  substitute  can  ever  be  found 
for  it. 

FAT. — This  is  the  simplest  of  the  three  basic  food¬ 
stuffs.  This  the  farmer  produces  as  vegetable  fat  (in 
the  corn  germ,  for  instance)  or  as  animal  fat.  Fat  is 
a  simple  substance  when  compared  with  protein  or 
starch.  It  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  the  acids  of  fat  from  mineral  oil.  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  product  will  bo  suited  to  any¬ 
thing  but  making  soap.  There  is  no  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  delicate  flavored  product  like  butter,  and 
if  is  also  problematic  whether  the  cost  can  be  made 
low  enough  to  compete  with  cheap  vegetable  oils. 
The  farmer  then  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  chemist 
with  respect  to  the  production  of  foods  as  a  basic 
process,  though  fat  for  certain  purposes  may  prove 
an  exception. 

THE  CHEMISE’S  INFLUENCE.— Now  it  does 


not  follow  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  chemist 
will  be  without  influence  on  the  farmer's  future. 
Essentially  the  two  lines  are  similar  and  they  must 
influence  each  other.  While  the  production  of  food, 
considered  as  a  whole,  cannot  pass  in  any  way  from 
the  control  of  the  farmer  to  that  of  the  chemist,  yet 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  economic  balance 
among  the  food  producers  may  be  very  appreciably 
affected  by  the  chemist.  Once  having  the  basic 
foodstuffs,  it  remains  to  prepare  these  for  actual 
consumption.  In  this  operation  the  chemist  may 
influence  the  farmer.  For  instance,  he  may  by  a 
suitable  treatment  produce  a  milk  substitute  from 
Soy  beans  or  peanuts,  which,  though  it  cannot  re¬ 


place  milk  as  a  whole  diet,  can  be  used  as  a  part  of 
a  diet,  or  in  confectionery.  Notice  that  in  this  the 
chemist  is  not  taking  the  place  of  the  farmer  as  a 
producer:  he  is  enabling  the  farmer  of  one  crop  to 
sell  his  crop  to  better  advantage.  If  we  assume  that 
artificial  milk  may  become  very  important,  that 
means  merely  that  the  peanut  crop  gains  at  the 
expense  of  the  dairy.  The  chemist  found  how  to 
convert  cottonseed  oil  into  a  hard  fat:  that  was  to 
the  advantage  of  the  cotton  grower,  and  allowed  him 
to  compete  with  the  packer. 

FUTURE  FARMING. — It  is  probable  that  the 
growing  of  yeast  as  a  foodstuff  will  become  an  estab¬ 
lished  industry.  It  will  simply  mean  that  a  new 
kind  of  farming  will  be  carried  on  in  future.  It 
would  be  possible  to  write  a  very  interesting  series  of 
articles  to  show  how  the  growth  of  chemical  meth¬ 
ods  of  treating  food  has  helped  certain  lines  of 
farming  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  always  chem¬ 


istry  has  helped  the  farmers  as  a  whole  community 
engaged  in  producing  the  world's  food,  rt  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  chemist  is  all  the  time  im¬ 
proving  the  means  which  he  places  at  the  farmer’s 
disposal  to  aid  him  in  his  business:  fertilizers, 
agricultural  poisons,  sprays,  methods  of  soil  testing, 
methods  of  controlling  quality,  special  methods  of 
analysis,  all  these  are  being  improved.  Recently  if 
would  seem  as  though  the  chemist  were  destined  to 
take  a  hand  in  enabling  the  farmer  to  utilize  his  by¬ 
products.  The  alkaline  treatment  of  straw  promises 
to  make  available  an  enormous  amount  of  fodder. 
Other  similar  processes  remain  to  be  discovered. 
There  is  very  much  to  be  expected  by  the  farmer  in 
more  aid  from  chemical  methods 
— he  has  nothing  to  fear  and 
everything  to  gain  by  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  chemist. 

R.  E.  ROSE. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  that  remarkable 
book.  “Creative  Chemistry,”  the 
author,  Dr.  E.  E.  Slosson.  tells 
how  the  chemists  have  been  able 
to  develop  soft  fats  so  that  they 
can  be  used  with  hard  fats  for 
cooking  or  making  oleomargarine. 
The  chief  ingredients  of  fats  and 
oils  are: 

Linoleic  acid.  CMII3202 
Oleic*  acid.  Ci»II.H02 
S  tea r ic  ac i  d .  (’,,11 
This  means  that  in  stearic  acid 
there  is  a  combination  of  18  parts 
of  carbon,  .°>(5  parts  of  hydrogen 
and  2  parts  of  oxygen.  The 
others,  as  we  see.  have  the  same 
amounts  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
but  less  hydrogen.  This  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
means  that  the  less  hydrogen  the 
lower  the  melting  point.  That  is, 
fatty  substances  low  in  hydrogen 
are  apt  to  be  liquids:  those  with 
more  hydrogen  are  apt  to  be  sol¬ 
ids.  Hard  fats  are  needed  to 
make  suitable  cooking  or  eating 
compounds,  and  thus  naturally 
some  treatment  of  linoleic  acid  is 
necessary  to  make  it  into  a  hard 
fat  like  stearic  acid.  For  instance, 
I)r.  Slosson  says  that  if  you  put 
a  bottle  of  salad  oil  in  the  ice 
box  it  will  separate  into  two 
parts.  A  white  solid  will  sepa¬ 
rate  out  as  stearin.  The  rest  will 
remain  a  liquid — largely  olein. 

The  chemists  have  learned  to 
harden  these  soft  fats  in  the  most 
natural  way — by  inducing  them 
to  take  up  extra  hydrogen.  The 
needed  hydrogen. is  obtained  from 
water,  which,  as  most  of  us  know, 
is  composed  of  one  part  oxygen 
and  two  parts  hydrogen.  This 
Water  can  be  split  up  into  its  two 
components  by  means  of  an  elec¬ 
trical  current,  or  by  passing 
steam  over  spongy  iron.  This 
takes  out  the  oxygen,  and  the 
hydrogen  is  collected  by  itself 
But  adding  the  hydrogen  to  an 
^organic  substance  is  not  like  mix¬ 
ing  two  substances  with  a  spoon.  There  must  be*  a 
chemical  action.  To  bring  this  about  a  “catalyst”  is 
list'd.  There  are  certain  substances  which  bv  tlieir 
presence  cause  a  chemical  union  between  two  sub¬ 
stances  which  otherwise  might  not  combine.  The 
“catalyst”  does  not  itself  pass  into  the  new  combina¬ 
tion — its  mere  presence  makes  the  combination  pos¬ 
sible.  Usually  finely  ground  metals  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  For  these  fats  nickel  is  used.  A  salt  of 
nickel  is  mixed  with  charcoal  and  pumice  and  heated 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Then  it  is  dropped  into  a 
tank  of  the  oil  or  soft  fat.  and  hydrogen  gas  is 
blown  through.  This  unites  with  the  soft  fats  and 
finally  changes  the  linoleic  acid  to  stearic  acid  by 
adding  four  parts  of  hydrogen. 

Dr.  Slosson  says  that  by  this  process  even  a  foul- 
smelling  fat  like  fish  oil  (which  contains  28  parts  of 
hydrogen)  may  be  used  for  making  soap  or  even 
food.  If  is  even  stated  that  during  the  war  the 


The  Candle  Maker 

fhe  old-fashioned  caudle  seems  to  most  of  us  a  very  primitive  form  of  lighting,  though  we 
always  keep. a  box  on  the  farm.  The  candle  represents  one  of  the  first  great  advances  in  chem¬ 
ical  application,  and  was  in  its  day  as  great  an  advance  in  artificial  lighting  as  our  modern 

electric  light 
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Germans  used  the  blue-bottle  fly  for  intaking  fat  or 
oil.  It  was  used  to  lay  billions  of  eggs  in  fish  refuse. 
Within  a  few  days  there  appeared  a  yellow  larva 
which  actually  yielded  a  yellow  oil,  which,  when 
purified,  might,  even  be  used  as  food!  These  and 
many  more  wonderful  things  are  described  in  “Cre¬ 
ative  Chemistry”  to  show  how  the  chemist  is  com¬ 
pletely  changing  the  old  order  of  things. 

Reconsideration  of  the  Fertilizer  Problem 

Part  II. 

STANDARD  FORMULAS. — Tile  determination  of 
formulas  is  not  difficult  in  case  it  is  desired  to  home- 
mix,  buying  the  raw  materials  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  A  general  mixture  suitable  for  corn,  grain 
and  grass  is  composed  of  100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  100 
lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  1,500  lbs.  acid  phosphate, 
120  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  ISO  lbs.  tankage  (10  per 
cent  ammonia).  This  will  analyze  approximately 
3  per  cent  ammonia,  12  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
3  per  cent  potash.  A  mixture  for  potatoes  and  truck 
crops  may  lie  made  as  follows:  200  lbs.  nitrate  of 
soda,  200  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  SO  lbs.  dried 
blood,  1,200  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  240  lbs.  muriate  of 
potash,  SO  lbs.  steamed  bone.  This  material  will 
analyze  5  per  cent  ammonia,  10  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  0  per  cent  ]>otash.  Both  of  these  are  high- 
grade  mixtures  and  should  be  used  in  less  amounts 
than  materials  of  lower  analysis.  If  it  is  desired  to 
prepare  a  fertilizer  according  to  a  certain  formula 
which  has  proved  successful  Ihe  following  method 
shows  how  this  may  be  readily  calculated.  Suppos¬ 
ing  that  a  4-8-2  mixture  is  desired  and  recalling  that 
per  cent  means  per  one  hundred,  we  know  that  this 
mixture  calls  for  80  lbs.  ammonia,  100  lbs.  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  60  lbs.  potash.  Knowing  that  nitrate 
of  soda  contains  an  equivalent  of  18  per  cent  a  ms 
monia,  high-grade  blood,  10  per  cent  ammonia,  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  25  per  cent  ammonia;  acid  phos- 
1  hate  16  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  muriate  of 
potash  about  50  per  cent  potash  (K2  0)  the  formula 
may  be  made  up  as  follows: 


Lbs. 

Chemicals 

Ammonia 

Phos.  A. 

Potash 

200 

Nitrate  of  soda. . . . 

36 

100 

Blood  . 

16 

KM) 

Sulp’te  of  ammonia 

•  25 

160 

1,000 

Acid  phosphate.... 

1. 

80 

Bone  . 

12 

60 

120 

Muriate  of  potash. 

1,600 

78 

172 

60 

4% 

8.5% 

3% 

In 

addition  to  these 

materials 

one  may 

use  as 

sources  of  ammonia  tankage  containing  from  t  to  10 
per  cent  ammonia  and  from  .10  to  15  per  cent  bone 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  ground  lish  containing  10 
per  cent  ammonia  and  10  per  cent  phosphate  of  lime. 
Ground  bone  contains  from  3  per  cent  to  4*4  per  cent 
ammonia  and  50  per  cent  phosphate  of  lime.  Bone 
is  now  used  largely  as  a  conditioner  in  fertilizer, 
since  it  absorbs  moisture  and  makes  the  mixture 
drillable.  Blood,  tankage  and  iisli  are  also  used  for 
this  purpose.  Because  of  its  lower  price,  muriate  of 
potash  is  used  very  largely  for  fertilizers,  although 
sulphate  of  potash  (47  per  cent  actual  potash)  is 
used  by  tobacco  growers  and  sometimes  by  truck 
growers  who  desire  high  quality  products.  Potash 
manure  salts  containing  20  per  cent  actual  potash 
can  frequently  be  purchased  to  good  advantage. 

UNIT  VALUES. — The  intending  purchaser  can 
secure  from  his  county  agent  or  from  the  State 
Agricultural  College  the  addresses  of  reliable  dealers 
in  fertilizer  chemicals.  These  may  be  quoted  by  the 
dealer  by  the  ton  or  by  the  “unit.”  The  term  unit 
means  20  lbs.  of  actual  plant  food.  To  convert  the 
quotation  of  .$2  per  unit  of  potash  into  the  price  per 
ton  of  muriate  of  potash,  for  example,  we  divide  the 
$2  by  20.  which  makes  the  price  of  the  potash  10c 
per  pound.  Knowing  that  muriate  of  potash  con¬ 
tains  50  per  cent  actual  potash,  or  1,000  lbs.  to  the 
ton,  we  multiply  the  price  per  pound  (10c)  by  the 
quantity  of  actual  potash  in  a  ton  (1,000  lbs.),  which 
gives  the  price  of  8100  per  ton. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES.  —  In 
calling  attention  to  home-mixing  it  is  well  to  review 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  practice 
before  beginning  the  operation.  First,  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  secure  small  amounts  of  pulverized 
ingredients.  Unless- the  goods  are  purchased  on  the 
pulverized  basis  regrinding  may  be  necessary  by  the 
home-mixer.  Second,  indifferent  mixing  may  cause 
indifferent  results,  since  the  application  of  plant  food 
will  not  be  uniform  on  the  field.  Third,  the  work 
of  home-mixing  is  disagreeable  and  may  be  almost 
as  expensive  if  additional  day  labor  must  be  hired 
to  do  the  work.  The  advantages  of  home-mixing 
are:  First,  economy  in  the  saving  of  freight  rates 
by  using  high-grade  chemicals  only,  and  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  present  falling  market  on  ingredients 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  is  one  that  should 
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be  given  consideration.  Second,  the  man  who  mixes 
his  own  fertilizer  knows  the  composition  of  the 
goods,  lie  knows  that  only  the  best  materials  are 
used  and  that  poor  results  in  the  crop  must  be  laid 
to  some  other  cause  than  the  use  of  low-grade  un¬ 
available  materials.  Moreover,  he  is  in  a  position 
to  vary  the  mixture  to  suit  different  field  conditions, 
adapting  his  fertilizer  to  the  response  shown  by  crops 
and  their  probable  demands  upon  the  soil.  Third, 
home-mixing  is  a  valuable  educational  practice  in 
showing  the  farmer  that  he  can  mix  fertilizers  that 
will  give  results  under  his  own  conditions  without 
depending  upon  the  general  mixtures  put  out.  by 
fertilizer  companies. 

EQUIPMENT  NEEDED.— The  equipment  needed 
for  home-mixing  includes  a  strongly  supported,  tight 
floor  in  a  covered  building.  If  this  floor  can  be  built 
on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  body  trans¬ 
ferring  the  raw  materials  and' the  mixing  of  the 
goods  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  since  a  bag  truck 
can  then  be  used  and  lifting  eliminated.  Also  we  re¬ 
quire  platform  scales,  shovels,  a  wire  rake,  tamper 
for  mashing  lumps  and  a  screen.  A  small  grinding 
machine  may  also  be  necessary  unless  finely  pul¬ 
verized  goods  are  purchased. 

METHODS  OF  MIXING— Directions  for  home¬ 
mixing  may  be  briefly  given  as  follows:  The 
materials  should  be  accurately  weighed,  carefully 
screened  and  all  lumps  mashed;  then  spread  evenly 
on  the  floor  a  third  of  the  quantity  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  following  this  with  a  third  of  (lid  other  in¬ 
gredients;  then  repeat  with  another  third  of  the  acid 
phosphate,  continuing  until  all  the  quantity  in  that 
batch  is  included.  The  heap  should  then  be  thor¬ 
oughly  shoveled  -over  three  times  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  heap  for  two  or  three  weeks  until  it 
is  “cured.”  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  heap  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  hard,  especially  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  This  should  be  broken  up  and  tfie  whole  batch 
put  through  a  screen,  when  it  can  be  bagged  and 
held  in  good  condition  until  used.  It  is  necessary 
in  mixtures  of  high  analysis  to  include  a  small 
amount  of  bone,  tankage  or  other  conditioner,  so 
that  the  moisture  contained  in  the  chemicals  may  be 
absorbed  and  the  goods  put  in  drillable  condition. 

CAREFUL  STUDY  NEEDED.— It  is  important 
that  we  give  careful  consideration  to  the  fertilizer 
that  we  use  for  this  year's  crops.  While  authorities 
do  not  believe  that  present  low  crop  prices  can  con¬ 
tinue  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  business  on  a  smaller 
margin  than  has  been  the  case  <>f  some  producers  in 
war  times.  A  closer  study  of  the  fertilizer  problem, 
including  the  importance  of  high  analysis  goods,  the 
relative  merits  of  purchasing  raw  materials  or  mixed 
goods,  and  the  increased  transportation  < barges,  will 
materially  aid  in  farm  production  on  a  strictly 
economic  basis.  wii.t.iam  b.  duryee. 


Remarks  About  a  Cover  Crop 

Will  you  tell  me  what  I  can  sow  on  land  for  a  cover 
crop  so  I  can  keep  the  land  up  and  get  a  crop  to  har¬ 
vest  beside?  I  do  not  know  anything  better  than  rye 
and  vetch.  I  am  located  so  I  am  unable  to  keep  stock. 

Mayville,  N.  Y.  F.  O.A. 

F  course  you  cannot  expect  to  seed  a  cover  crop 
and  harvest  it  for  hay ‘or  grain,  and  then  ex¬ 
pect  to  keep  up  the  soil  by  plowing  under  the  stub¬ 
ble.  Tn  order  to  get  much  benefit  you  must  plow  all 
the  cover  crop  into  the  soil  and  use  lime  and  chem¬ 
icals  in  addition.  A  cover  crop  is  one  that  grows  be¬ 
tween  two  regular  farm  crops,  and  occupies  the  land 
while  it  would  otherwise  remain  idle.  We  know  of 
eases  where  land  is  very  light  and  very  deficient  in 
organic  matter.  Rye  and  vetch  are  seeded  in  the 
corn  at  last  cultivation.  This  cover  crop  -went 
through  the  Fall  and  Winter  and  started  to  grow  in 
Spring.  The  farmer  felt  that  his  land  was  too  light 
so  he  plowed  the  rye  and  vetch  under  and  seeded  to 
oats  and  Canada  peas.  Tn  late  June  this  crop  was 
well  grown  and  he  plowed  it  under  and  used  a  ton 
of  lime  to  the  acre.  Then  he  planted  late  cabbage 
and  used  fertilizer.  This  gave  a  good  cabbage  crop 
and  the  land  was  seeded  to  rye  once  more.  Tn  an¬ 
other  case  wheat  was  seeded  on  light  land.  The 
wheat  crop  was  cut  in  July.  Then  the  ground  was 
well  fitted  and  seeded  to  a  combination  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  rye  and  Alsike  clover.  The  buckwheat  made 
seed  and  fell  down  on  the  ground,  where  the  grain 
was  eaten  by  poultry.  Then  the  rye  and  clover  came 
on  and  was  plowed  under  for  corn  the  next  Spring. 
There  are  many  other  combinations,  but  the  usual 
cover  crop  is  one  seeded  in  the  corn  at  last  cultiva¬ 
tion.  or  after  potatoes  are  dug.  We  have  seeded  in 
tomatoes,  cabbage  and  other  crops  the  same  as  in 
corn.  Rye  and  Winter  vetch  make  a  good  combina¬ 
tion  for  this  work.  We  should  add  a  little  Alsike 
clover  seed,  too.  We  have  had  good  results  with  rye 
alone,  rye  and  clover  and  rye.  clover  and  turnip  or 
rape  seed.  The  last  named  combination  makes  a 
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heavy  growth  during  the  Fall  and  early  Winter.  You 
cannot  hope  to  keep  up  or  improve  the  land  by  cut¬ 
ting  this  cover  crop  and  hauling  it  away  for  hay  or 
fodder.  It  must  all  be  worked  into  the  land.  Some 
farmers  use  the  cover  crop  as  a  Fall  pasture,  but 
often  in  a  wet  season  that  packs  the  soil  too  hard. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  lime  every  few  years  when 
these  cover  crops  are  plowed  under,  and  it  is  good 
fertilizing  economy  to  use  phosphorus  and  potash 
right  on  the  cover  crop.  That  will  give  a  larger 
growth  to  plow  under,  without  wasting  the  fertilizer. 
In  the  Spring,  when  woiking  the  cover  crop  into  tho 
soil,  it  often  pays  to  go  over  it  with  a  disk  harrow 
and  chop  it  up  before  plowing  it  under. 


Water  for  House  and  Barn 

I  wish  your  opinion  on  installing  a  water  system  as 
per  outline  given  on  next  page.  The  ground  from  well 
to  house  and  house  to  barn  is  about  level.  I  would  like 
to  run  one  line  of  pipe  from  well  to  house  and  continue 
this  line  to  barn,  attaching  a  pump  to  this  line  at  the 
kitchen,  also  a  pump  at  barn.  Will  you  advi.se  me  the 
size  of  pipe  to  use  and  kind  and  size  of  pump?  I  wish 
to  use  hand  pumps,  as  no  power  is  available.  Size  of 
family,  six;  stock,  five  bead.  D.  g.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

O  arrange  the  system  as  you  have  suggested 
with  a  pump  at  both  house  and  barn  operating 
on  the  same  line.  it.  will  be  necessary  to  place  two 
valves  in  the  pipe,  as  indicated  in  the  drawing.  The 
valve  in  the  house  pump  line  should  be  closed  when 
pumping  at  the  barn,  and  the  valve  in  the  harn 
pump  line  is  to  he  closed  when  the  house  pump  is 
being  used.  Both  of  Ihese  valves  should  be  of  (he 
“gate”  type,  which  leave  an  unobstructed  pipe  when 
fully  open.  The  pipe  to  he  used  in  this  case  should 
be  of  the  same  size  as  the  fittings  on  the  suction  side 
of  the  pump  in  use,  probably  114-in.  The  following 
scheme  is  offered  as  a  substitute  of  the  one  outlined 
by  you.  Tt  seems  (o  the  writer  that  if  will  he  found 
more  convenient,  economical  and  reliable: 

Dig  through  the  cellar  wall  and  lay  a  1 14-iii.  pipe 
to  well,  connecting  it  to  a  force  pump  placed  in  the 
kitchen  or  basement.  The  pump  may  be  placed  in 
the  kitchen,  where  it  will  he  convenient  for  house 
use,  and  the  cylinder,  drainage  and  pipe  connections 
placed  in  the  cellar  out  of  the  way  and  where  they 
will  be  nearer  the  water  level  in  the  well. 

The  pump  should  be  fitted  with  what  is  known  as 
a  three-way  cock,  permitting  wafer  to  be  pumped 
from  the  spout  in  the  kitchen  or  through  a  1  -in.  pipe 
to  a  tank  in  tho  barn  by  simply  turning  a  valve 
handle  near  the  spout.  Aside  from  the  saving 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  smaller-sized  pipe  and 
one  pump  instead  of  two,  the  discharge  pipe,  if  given 
sufficient  slant  to  drain  properly  when  pumping  is 
stopped,  may  he  carried  on  posts,  doing  away  with 
the  expense  of  digging  a  ditch  to  lay  if,  as  would 
be  required  for  Hie  suction  pipe  of  a  pump  placed 
at  the-  barn. 

If  this  method  is  used  the  discharge  pipe  may  be 
led  up  through  the  kitchen,  and  a  small  gravity  tank 
placed  over  the  kitchen  may  be  supplied  from  a 
branch  from  this  pipe,  the  water  supply  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  valves,  as  indicated  in  the  drawing.  A 
galvanized  range  boiler  and  water  front  is  all  that 
will  now  he  required  to  have  hot  and  cold  running 
jvater  at  the  kitchen  sink.  R.  h.  s. 


Buying  Cattle  Feeds  Co-operatively 

For  considerable  time  dairy  farmers  have  paid  (no 
high  for  feeds.  For  sonic  time,  too,  they  might  have 
benefited  considerably  by  uniting  and  buying  to  better 
advantage.  This  has  been  possible  if  caeh  would  have 
conceded  something  to  the  other,  and  united  on  a  ration 
and  bought  direct  in  cases  where  it  was  found  impossi¬ 
ble  to  buy  locally  at  fair  prices.  Now  since  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  G.  L.  F.  it  is  even  easier  to  do  this,  but  the 
fact  yet  remains  that  each  must  concede  something  and 
all  must  act  in  harmony.  Can  we  do  it? 

I  heard  a  talk  yesterday  in  which  a  mixture  bought 
through  tho  G.  L.  F.  and  mixed  at  home  was  compared 
with  a  commercial  feed.  The  latter  sells  at  $62  a  ton. 
Tt  is  guaranteed  24  per  cent  protein,  but  no  one  knows 
how  much  is  digestible,  because  the  ingredients  arc  not 
given.  The  proposed  mixture  was  100  wheat  bran.  14 
per  cent  protein;  100  oats  and  corn.  10  per  eent ;  100 
oilmeal,  31  per  cent;  100  brewers’  grains,  26  per  cent; 
100  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent.  This  makes  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  nearly  24  per  cent  protein,  and  it  contains  no 
filler.  It  is  highly  digestible.  The  cost  in  mixed  cars  is 
about  $45  a  ton.  This  mixture  can  be  varied  greatly 
and  not  particularly  injure  it.  Before  the  discussion 
ended  one  man  suggested  a  mixture  of  the  following: 
200  corn  and  oats.  100  brewers’  grains  and  100  or  43  per 
cent  cottonseed  meal.  This  figures  23  per  cent  protein. 
This  can  be  had  in  mixed  care  for  less  than  $45  a  ton. 

All  there  is  to  do  is  for  a  number  of  farmers  to  get 
together,  pool  their  needs  and  get  a  car  of  these  feeds, 
ordering  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  farmers.  This 
can  be  ordered  through  the  local  dealer  usually  at  a 
small  margin  if  the  money  is  put  up  by  the  farmers,  as 
it  should  be.  If  the  dealer  refuses  to  make  the  order, 
then  it  is  time  to  go  right  direct  to  the  G.  L.  F.  and  get 
it.  One  to  two  dollars  is  all  the  dealer  needs  to  get  that 
ear  of  stuff,  or  that  can  be  saved  by  direct  dealing.  If 
the  dealer  is  to  do  the  job.  then  he  should  buy  of  the  G. 
L.  F.  at  least  a  part  of  the  time,  if  he  can  buy  as  cheap¬ 
ly  as  elsewhere.  These  details  can  be  worked  out  locally 
if  the  farmers  will  only  work  together.  Now  let’s  see 
if  they  can  and  will.  Much  depends  on  the  local  man 
who  manages  the  deal.  ,  h.  h.  l. 
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What  About  the  Danish  Potatoes? 


WE  have  had  many  questions  about  the  recent 
imports  of  Danish  potatoes  into  this  country. 
In  order  to  answer  them  intelligently  we  have  made 
a  study  of  the  situation.  A  picture  of  one  of  these 
potatoes  is  shown  at  Fig.  ???  They  seem  to  he  quite 
badly  mixed  as  to  varieties.  The  majority  of  them 
seem  to  be  of  about  the  type  here  shown,  though  a 
small  proportion  are  of  the  general  shape  of  the 
Rural  New- Yorker  variety.  As  will  be  seen,  there 
is  some  evidence  of  scab  on  this  potato.  We  sent 
samples  to  Washington,  where  the  disease  was  iden¬ 
tified  as  common  scab  (Actinomyces  scabies)  and 
black  scab  (Rhizoctinia  solani).  Both  of  these 
diseases  occur  in  this  country,  and  are  not  excluded 
h\  Federal  quarantine  unless  the  potatoes  are  badly 
infected.  One  shipment  of  5,000  sacks  of  these 
Danish  potatoes  which  showed  scab  to  excess  was 
recently  refused  admittance. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  these  Danish  potatoes 
are  of  good  quality.  We  have  cooked  them  in  various 
ways,  and  they  compare  favorably  with  our  own 
crop  for  boiling  or  frying.  They  seem  to  be  largely 
used  by  a  certain  class  of  restaurants  for  salads  and 
what  is  known  as  “French  fried.’’  For  these  pur¬ 
poses  they  give  good  satisfaction.  The  other  day, 
when  the  weather  was  cold,  we  saw  a  group  of 
children  playing  on  the  street.  Their  mother  called 
them  in  and  gave  each  one  a  hot  boiled  potato.  The 
children  came  running  out.  eating  these  tubers  as 
they  would  apples.  These  were  Danish  potatoes, 
evidently  bought  at  a  low  price.  Farmers  who  com¬ 
plain  of  the  low  price  here  must  remember  that  our 
prices  have  forced  many  city  people  to  change  their 
eating  habits.  The  high  price  charged  for  potatoes 
drove  many  families  to  rice  and  cornmeal.  They 
formed  the  habit  of  eating  such  food,  and  now  that 
potatoes  are  cheaper  they  are  slow  to  come  back  to 


that  down.  We  do  not  know  of  any  further  shipments 
being  made,  and  rather  doubt  if  they  can  afford  to  ship 
to  this  market  and  have  their  potatoes  sell  at  these 
prices. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  imports  have  had 
considerable  effect  in  forcing  down  the  market  for 
American  potatoes,  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual 
quantity  imported  as  the  fear  and  uncertainty  re¬ 
garding  future  imports.  Tt  is  always  possible  for 


A  Danish  Potato,  Natural  Size.  Fig.  91. 


to  this  time  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  importers  o: 
these  potatoes  have  made  any  money.  The  stock  is 
not  popular  here.  ..ml  with  present  conditions  these 
imports  are  not  likely  to  affect  the  potato  trade.  At 
present  that  trade  is  in  poor  shape,  with  l>ut  little 
indication  of  improvement. 


Homemade  Burned  Oyster  Shell  Lime 

VALUABLE  MATERIAL.— There  is  no  finer 
grade  of  lime  for  any  purpose  on  the  farm  than 

tbal  made  by  burning  oyster  shells  with  a  . . I  fire. 

Many  farmers  can  secure  free  considerable  quantifies 
of  oyster  shells  from  their  local  stores,  hotels  ami 
restaurants.  The  shells,  when  placed  in  the  fire, 
begin  to  give  off  combustible  gases  which  add  t..  the 
heat,  and  soon  reduce  the  shells  to  a  fine,  fluffy 
material,  practically  pure  burned  lime,  with  th  * 
exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  wood  ashes  from 
the  wood  used.  However,  wood  ashes  contain  about 
30  pei  cent  of  the  finest  kind  of  lime  and  about  <’•  per 
cent  of  potash.  Therefore  tin*  wood  ashes  actually 
improve  the  value  of  the  lime  produced. 

METHOD  OF  BFRNINO. — When  preparing  to 
burn  the  oyster  shells  precaution  must  he  taken  to 
provide  an  abundant  tire  under  the  shells.  A  very 
common  and  efficient  method  is  to  lay  up  a  square 
made  up  of  small  logs  about  8  ft.  long.  When  nearly 
a  foot  from  the  ground  a  cross-section  of  logs  is  laid 
quite  close  together.  Light  wood  and  perhaps  a 
little  brush  is  spread  over  the  “floor  beams."  Then 
more  logs  are  racked  up  around  the  four  sides,  ’•he 
shells  may  then  be  poured  into  the  inclosure.  It  is 
well  to  continue  mixing  a  little  wood  with  the  shells. 
About  every  3  ft.  it  is  well  to  put  in  extra  cross¬ 
pieces,  as  they  not  only  help  hold  up  the  weight, 
but  provide  for  a  draft.  good-si/.ed  opening 


the  old  habit  of  eating  them  freely. 

In  the  trade  here  opinion  varies  as  to  the  effect 
of  these  Danish  potatoes  upon  the  market  for  the 
American  crop.  One  dealer  of  long  experience  says: 

Up  to  the- time  that  some  of  the  dealers  were  prose¬ 
cuted  for  profiteering  in  Danish  potatoes,  they  made 
little  difference  in  the  disposition  of  the  domestic  crops, 
as  they  were  being  sold  at  domestic  market  prices.  Since 
that  time,  however,  they  have  been  sold  on  an  economical 
basis,  and  that  price  was  considerably  lower  than  the 
domestic  potatoes:  consequently  we  have 
felt  to  considerable  extent  the  effect  of 
the  Danish  potatoes  on  this  market, 
especially  during  this  season.  As  they 
are  mature  potatoes,  they  conflict  only 
with  the  mature  potatoes  in  the  domestic 
crops.  In  this  respect  they  are  consider¬ 
ably  different  from  the  Bermuda  pota¬ 
toes.  which  are  a  new  crop,  and  the  first 
m  w  crop,  but  do  not  interfere  with  any 
local  or  domestic  crop. 

Another  expert  gives  the  following 
opini  >n  : 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  serious  a 
competiti  u  might  be  between  Danish 
potatoes  and  our  domestic  crops.  While 
naturally  having  the  benefit  of  very  low 
transportation  rates  from  Denmark,  cheap 
labor  and  other  facilities  that  will  enable 
them  to  place  their  potatoes  profitably  on 
this  market  at  lower  prices  thau  our 
domestic  crops  can  be  marketed,  they  do 
compete,  but  the  probability  of  the  ser¬ 
iousness  of  this  competition  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  their  shipments  and  how 
long  these  shipments  will  last,  about 
which  at  this  time  we  have  no  positive 
information.  As  for  size  and  quality, 
there  are  different  reports,  some  Denmark 
potatoes  being  said  to  be  very  good  qual¬ 
ify  and  size,  others  said  to  'be  grown  on 
darker  soil  and  of  a  very  rough  appear¬ 
ance.  and  in  consequence  of  the  latter 
predominating,  while  Maine.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Jersey  round  potatoes  in  165- 
lb.  bags  sell  wholesale  around  $2.75  to 
$3.25.  the  Danish,  according  to  quality, 
sell,  same  weight,  from  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

Danish  very  slow  sellers  on  a  market 
more  or  less  quiet,  however,  on  all  grades. 

Another  o- union  from  perhaps  the 
highest  commercial  authority  is  given 
below  : 

We  Jo  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
the  dealers  it  Denmark  to  continue  to 
ship  |  otatoes  to  this  market,  as  the  three 
cargoes  which  have  already  arrived  have 
sold  at  such  very  moderate  prices.  We 
think  they  must  have  received  very  little, 
if  anything,  for  their  trouble.  t<>  say 
nothing  of  the  cost  of  the  potatoes.  There 
have  been  three  cargoes  of  these  potatoes 
here  lately,  two  of  which  arrived  in  very 
fair  condition,  and  quality  of  potatoes 
was  very  good,  bur  a  little  small  in  size. 

They  sold  at  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  bag  of 
105  lbs.  They  moved  out  very  slowly, 
even  at  these  prices.  The  third  cargo 
consisted  of  about  1ft. 000  bags,  and  w<* 
understand  arrived  in  very  badly  heated 
and  poor  condition,  the  best  of  which  sold 
at  $1.50  per  bag  T»f-  fft.x  lbs.,  and  frori-  ' 


buyers  and  dealers  to  depress  the  market  l>y  large 
stories  about  imports  and  fresh  supplies.  Probably 
the  talk  about  “floods  of  Danish  potatoes"  has  had 
some  effect  upon  prices.  As  it  stands  at  present, 
there  are  not  enough  of  these  potato,  s  here  yet  to 
affect  the  market  to  any  great  extent.  In  case  the 
imports  increased  greatly  the  effect  would  tn  joubr- 
edly  be  to  cut  down  prices  for  American  stocl .  Up 


Crib  of  Lugs  for  Burning  Oyster  Shells.  Fig.  92. 


(oven)  is  provided  on  the  lie  of  the  prevailing 
winds  (west)  and  below  the  «  -called  “floor  beams." 
There  the  fire  is  started,  and  gradually  it  begins  to 
eat  its  way  into  the  interim  of  the  pile.  When  it 
gets  going  well  it  becomes  a  regular  furnace  of 
smoke  and  fumes.  The  framework  of  light  logs  hold 
•he  shells  in  a  compact  mass  and  help  to  make  a 
more  complete  job. 

HOW  APPLIED. — The  product  obtained  is  about 
twice  as  strong  as  ground  limestone, 
and  it  acts  promptly.  A  favorite  place 
to  apply  it  is  on  the  seed  bed*,  where 
the  cabbage  plants  and  celery  plants 
are  to  be  grown.  Furthermore,  it  is 
particularly  beneficial  for  such  crops 
as  beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
cucumbers,  lettuce,  muskmelous. 
onions,  rhubarb,  etc.  The  lime  should 
never  he  mixed  with  manure  nor  come 
into  contact  with  fertilizer  containing 
ammonia,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
The  -lime  would  cause  the  ammonia  to 
turn  to  a  gas  and  escape.  The  favorite 
way  to  use  lime  is  to  spread  it  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  plowed  ground  and  harrow 
it  in.  Light  applications  give  better 
returns  for  the  money  expended  than 
heavy  applications  do.  However,  by 
securing  the  shells  free  and  burning 
then:  at  home,  lime  is  obtained  without 
cash  outlay.  That  of  itself  may  be  an 
inducement,  but  what  is  more  import¬ 
ant  is  the  fact  that  many  will  see  such 
splendid  results  from  using  the  little 
lime,  that  they  will  learn  about  its 
Usefulness.  r.  w.  de  rai  n. 
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Water  System  Arrangement.  Fig.  9-t 


Limestone  on  Pasture;  Linseed 
Oil  for  Cattle  Lice 

I  have  a  few  acres  of  pasturing  land 
tint  is  very  difficult  to  plow.  !  would 
like  to  lime  and  fertilize.  In  what  pro¬ 
portion  should  1  mix  to  get  best  results, 
and  when  apply?  What  effect  has 
lime  and  fertilizer  on  pasture  land  that 
cannot  be  drained?  Can  raw  linseed  oil 
be  used  for  lice  on  cattle  in  Winter?  If 
so,  please  state  how  to  use. 

Ground  limestone  will  help  most  pas¬ 
ture  by  starting  up  tin*  better  grasses  and 
clovers.  Such  pasture  lands  are  usually 
sour,  and  thus  the  grass  and  Cover  do 
not  thrive.  The  limestone  gives  them  ;i 
better  chance.  The  limestone  alone  will 
not  answer  fully.  Such  pastures  need 
phosphorus  and  nitrogen.  Nitrate  of 
s<*da  and  acid  phosphate  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  to  four  will  help.  Do  uot 
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1200%  profit  from 

this  man’s  garden 


He  was  a  “tired”  business  man.  The 
garden  measured  20  x  25  feet.  From  a 
$1.15  worth  of  pure-bred  seeds  he  got 
$14.50  worth  of  vegetables  incomparably 
superior  in  freshness,  flavor  and  tenderness 
to  the  tough,  stringy  kind  his  wife  used  to 
buy  at  exorbitant  prices. 

Where  else  can  you  make  1200%  profit 
— with  extra  dividends  in  good  health? 
And  it  does  make  a  man  poke  out  his  chest 
when  he  does  a  little  extra  to  keep  old 
-  H.  C.  L.  off  its  lofty  perch. 

“Pure-bred  seeds”  means  Ferry's  seeds, 
of  course — the  kind  that  professional  and 
amateur  gardeners  have  preferred  for  sixty 
years.  Ferry’s  pure-bred  Seeds  come  from 
seed  families  which  for  many  generations 
have  produced  vegetables  of  fine  flavor  and 
tenderness  or  flowers  of  supreme  color, 
vigor  and  size. 

The  parent  plants  arc  selected  from  acres 
of  plants  and  judged  by  rigid  standards. 
Their  progeny  are  tested  for  vitality,  com¬ 
pared  point  by  point  with  their  parents’ 
good  qualities.  Those  that  pass  the  tests 
are  sold  as  Ferry’s  pure-bred  Seeds — at  10c 
per  paper. 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 


mix  the  chemicals  with  the  limestone.  On 
wet  land  the  limestone  will  help  some¬ 
what  by  sweetening  the  soil,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  give  be«t  results  except 
in  well-drained  land.  Linseed  oil  is 
used  for  cattle  lice.  It  is  painted  or 
scrubbed  into  the  thick  hairs  along  the 
neck  and  head  and  over  the  back  and 
shoulders.  Keep  the  cattle  out  of  the 
sunshine  for  a  day  after  putting  in  the 
oil. 


Timely  Garden  Notes 


As  usual  at  this  sea.son-of  the  year,  we 
find  people  spreading  stable  manure  on 
their  lawns.  No  doubt  the  manure  will 
help  the  grass  grow,  and  some  other 
things,  too  ;  the  main  thing  that  pest  of 
manured  lawns,  the  chiekweed.  I  have 
found  that  the  best  thing  to  use  on  the 
lawn  in  the  way  of  fertilizer  is  raw  bone 
meal.  During  the  Winter,  when  burning 
a  wood  fire,  1  use  some  of  the  ashes  as 
a  top-dressing.  These  furnish  a  large 
percentage  of  lime  in  a  very  nice  form, 
and  also  potash  and  a  slight  percentage 
of  phosphoric  acid.  My  lawns  thus  keep 
free  from  weeds.  Then,  too.  I  (see  people 
allowing  the  grass  to  grow  too  long  before 
mowing,  and  the  heavy  cutting  has  to  be 
raked  off.  I  never  rake  off  the  cut  grass, 
but  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  needed,  and  the 
I  cut  grass  soon  disappears,  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  adding  a  mulch  for  the  grass,  so 
‘that  the  lawn  is  protected  during  a  severe 
drought  without  watering.  As  a  rule, 
the  watering  of  lawns  does  little  good 
ui. 'ess  the  water  is  allowed  to  be  sprayed 
I  for  hours.  Then  when  the  water  is  sup¬ 
plied  through  the  city  meters  it  costs.  I 
have  not  watered  my  grass  for  several 
years,  and  yet  it  keeps  as  good  as  the 
lawns  around  me  where  sprinklers  are 
used.  The  cut  grass  has  been  let  remain 
where  it  fell  for  more  than  a  dozen  years, 
and  there  is  a  soft  bed  of  old  mulch  that 
makes  the  lawn  springy  to  the  tread. 

Another  habit  of  people,  who  fail  to 
realize  how  plants  grow,  is  to  pile  manure 
around  the  trunks  of  their  trees.  They 
might  just  as  well  hang  a  bag  of  oats  out 
of  reach  of  a  horse  and  tell  him  to  help 
himself.  The  feeding  roots  of  a  tree  are 
the  microscopic  root  hairs  just,  back  of  the 
tips  of  the  myriad  of  rootlets  spread  in 
the  soil.  The  old  main  roots  merely  serve 
to  carry  the  food  from  these  to  the  tree. 
{These  feeding  rootlets  are  out  where  the 
limbs  drip  and  beyond,  and  that  i.s  the 
place  to  manure  the  tree,  not  around  the 
trunk. 

It  will  soon  be  planting  time  for  early 
things.  Therefore  get  the  garden  cleaned 
of  all  rubbish.  In  many  gardens  there 
{arc  dead  plants  of  eggplants,  bush  beans 
and  tomatoes,  and  I  have  seen  flower  beds 
with  dead  plants  of  scarlet  sage.  All  this 
refuse  should  be  cleaned  up  and  used  ro 
start  the  new  compost  pile.  I  never  rake 
up  the  tree  leaves  in  the  Fall,  for  they 
drift  into  the  wire  fences,  and  make  a 


Winter  protection  for  many  things.  So 
far  we  have  had  only  slfght  crusts  of 
frozen  soil  which  usually  has  thawed  out 
during  the  day.  In  one  corner  great 

plants  of  the  old  small-flowered  Gannas 
were  left  to  die,  as  I  had  more  than  I 
needed.  The  leaves  have  drifted  a  foot 
deep  over  them,  and  the  soil  has  never 
been  frozen,  and  if  now  is  the  tyi>e  of 
what  we  may  still  have  in  the  way  of 
Winter,  these  roots  will  be  perfectly 

sound  in  Spring.  Along  the  west  side  of 
another  wire  fence  there  is  a  bed  of 

Princess  of  Wales  violets,  and  there,  too, 
I  have  allowed  the  leaves  to  remain.  In 
another  spot  they  have  mulched  the 

ground  where  the  nasturtiums  grew  last 
Summer,  and  I  hope  to  get  some  volun¬ 
teer  seedlings  there  in  the  Spring  that 
will  come  into  bloom  earlier  than  the 
Spring  seedlings.  Then  they  are  pro¬ 
tecting  some  Darwin  tulips.  This  morn¬ 
ing  the  mercury  at  sunrise  marked  21 
above  zero,  but  by  10  a.  m.  I  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  digging  salsify,  as  the  crust 
was  already  softened  by  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine.  My  daughter-in-law  came  yester¬ 
day  (January  24)  from  New  York,  leav¬ 
ing  there  at  12  noon,  and  said  that  if 
snowed  thickly  all  the  way  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Here  there  had  hardly  been  a 
cloud  in  the  sky,  and  we  have  reached 
January  25  with  no  snow  at  all.  We 
are  apt  to  have  more  or  less  snow  earlier 
than  this.  Only  150  miles  south  of  a 
snowstorm,  and  hardly  a  cloud  in  the 
sky.  It  will  doubtless  freeze  again  to¬ 


night.  for  the  wind  is  from  the  north¬ 
west.  but  the  south  wind  generally  wins 
in  the  end  of  every  three  days’  frost. 

w.  F.  M. 


Corn  Without  Fertilizer 

I  have  bought  a  new  piece  of  property, 
of  which  I  would  like  to  put  in  about  six 
acres  of  corn  (two  sweet,  four  field). 
This  ground  has  not  been  worked  for 
three  years.  It  is  covered  with  grass, 
weeds  and  clover.  The  ground  is  part 
loam  and  part  sand.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  I  can  plow  this  sod  and 
give  a  coat  of  lime  and  plant  without 
using  fertilizer.  I  do  not  want  to  buy 
any  more  fertilizer  than  I  can  help  at 
the  present  prices.  Will  the  lime  bring 
out  the  necessary  elements  to  produce 
a  good  erop  of  corn  ?  r.  o. 

New  York. 

It  is  doubtful  if  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  corn  yield  from  lime  alone. 
While  the  old  sod  will  give  up  some  plant 
food,  it  will  pay  to  use  a  good  fertilizer 
in  the  hill.  We  never  have  been  able  to 
get  satisfactory  results  from  lime  alone 
iu  such  old  sod.  A  fertilizer  strong  in 
phosphorus  used  in  the  hill  when  the 
corn  is  about  three  inches  high  will  pay. 

Contract  for  Rural  School 

Will  some  of  your  readers  give  their 
experience  in  contracting  the  children  of 
a  district  school  to  receive  instruction, 
particularly  as  regards  expense?  Some 
would  look  favorably  on  the  plan  if  it 
meant  a  decrease  in  expense  of  the  school, 
where  children  are  few,  and  the  i-oads 
good,  the  distance  from  center  to  center 
of  the  district  not  being  over  3%  to  four 
miles.  “  A.  R. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  X 


One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Adam 
Smith,  the  great  English  economist,  said 
that  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  great  governments  of  Europe 
had  favored  manufacturing  or  city  indus¬ 
try  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  N-> 
student  of  the  present  day  can  fail  to 
note  the  same  tendency  in  this  country 
since  the  close  of  .our  Civil  War.  At 
that  time  we  were  essentially  an  agri¬ 
cultural  people.  Since  then  the  policy  of 
government  has  been  to  build  up  and  de¬ 
velop  our  city  population  and  manufac¬ 
turing  and  commercial  industries. 

We  impose  tariff  laws  to  protect  our 
manufacturing  industries.  We  made  rich 
grants  of  public  lands  to  encourage  the 
building  of  railroads.  We  enacted  cor¬ 
porate  laws  to  make  legal  and  easy  com¬ 
binations  of  capital  and  btisiuess.  We 
encouraged  the  development  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  middleman  system.  We  created  a  na¬ 
tional  banking  system,  and  gave  it  a 
monopoly  of  banking  note  circulation.  We 
left  the  farmers  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with 
the  wisdom  or  the  folly,  whichever  it  may 
be.  of  these  policies  from  the  national 
view  as  ti  whole.  The  men  who  made 
the  laws  knew  what  they  were  about  and 
what  they  wanted.  They  produced  the 
desired  results.  Factory  goods  have  been 
multiplied,  city  population  has  increased. 
The  railroads  have  become  a  network  of 
iron  rails  all  over  the  country.  Middle¬ 
men  hold  a  monopoly  of  food  distribu¬ 
tion.  and  the  national  banking  system 
mobilizes  credits  for  all  these  industries, 
and  finances  their  undertakings.  It  is 
adapted  to  their  needs  because  it  was  cre¬ 
ated  and  developed  to  suit  them.  It  was 
created  without  any  thought  of  serving 
farm  population,  and  has  helped  them  but 
little.  In  some  respects  it  has  beeu  detri¬ 
mental  to  them.  Up  to  1018  the  national 
banks  were  prohibited  by  law  from  loan¬ 
ing  money  on  farms  as  security.  Since 
then  they  may  loan  limited  amounts,  but 
rarely  do  so.  The  banks  are  reluctant  to 
loan  to  farmers  of  average  means  in  any 
event,  even  on  time  notes,  and  to  a 
larger  extent,  farmers  are  equally  reluct¬ 
ant  to  borrow  of  them.  For  one  reason, 
the  loan  will  be  made  only '  for  three 
months,  and  the  farmer’s  income  is  gen¬ 
erally  seasonal,  and  he  needs  longer  cred¬ 
its.  and  does  not  want  to  feel  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  a  renewal.  What  is  report¬ 
ed  as  farm  credits  now  is  largely  made  up 
of  loans  to  speculators  in  farm  products. 
The  farmer  pays  his  fire  insurance,  .some¬ 
times  a  life  insurance,  his  interest,  and 
probably  carries  a  small  balance  in  the 
bank.  All  this  money  goes  to  the  bank, 
and  it  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  feed  dealer, 
the  machine  agent  and  other  dealers  who 
sell  farm  supplies.  These  merchants  bor¬ 
row  the  money  sit  0  per  cent  from  the 
bank,  and  give  the  farmer  credit  for  his 
requirement*  at  rates  added  to  the  price 
of  the  goods,  ranging  anywhere  from  10  to 
50  per  cent.  Still  worse  than  this,  tin1 
surplus  in  the  bank  above  the  amount 
required  by  the  local  merchants  is  sent  to 
New  York  and  other  large  cities,  where 
it  is  loaned  as  call  money  to  stock  specu¬ 
lators  or  gamblers  at  a  high  rate.  The 
National  Controller  of  Currency  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  recent,  statement  that 
call  money  has  been  loaned  by  the  New 
York  bank*  during  the  past  year.  1020, 
a t  80  per  cent  rate.  At  any  rate,  10  to 
20  per  cent  1ms  been  the  iisunl  quotation. 

The  point  of  it  all  is  that  our  national 
banking  system  draws  money  away  from 
country  districts  out  of  farm  reach,  and  is 
not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  farmers  gen¬ 
erally,  though  the  stronger  class  of  farm¬ 
ers  do  use  it  to  advantage,  and  those  of 
average  means  could  cultivate  the  load 
banks  more  than  they  do  with  advantage 
to  themselves. 

The  authority  to  use  a  co-operative 
banking  system  as  part  of  the  functions 
of  the  co-operative  corporation  would 
strengthen  the  whole  banking  system  of 
the  country,  and  result  in  more  patronage 
from  farmers  for  the  local  banks  than 
they  now  enjoy.  The  national  farm  in¬ 
come  now  probably  exceeds  $20,000,000.- 
000.  The  national  farm  wealth  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $00,000,000,000.  Here  is  a 


great  mine  of  bank  credit  that  has  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  been  considered,  much  less  ex¬ 
plored  or  utilized.  Let  these  resources  be 
once  mobilized  through  a  national  co-op¬ 
erative  banking  system,  and  the  national 
bankers  will  reap  profits  from  a  new  and 
stable  line  of  credits.  If  they  could  now 
realize  the  possibilities  in  it.  they  would, 
from  self-interest,  be  the  first  to  help 
organize  the  system. 

The  great  benefit  of  the  co-operative 
banks,  however,  would  be  to  farmer*  them¬ 
selves.  It  would  make  large  lines  of 
credit,  available  for  capital  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  of  production  on  the  farms,  and  at 
the  same  time  finance  their  co-operative 
distributing  enterprises.  To  a  large  ex¬ 
tent.  farm  products  now  finance  the  farm 
market  operations  for  the  dealers  and 
speculators,  and  they  will  need  to  con¬ 
tribute  little  if  any  more  to  finance  the 
operations  for  themselves.  Their  credits 
are  based  on  substantial  wealth,  and  a 
fundamental  industry.  It  is  a  source  of 
advantage  and  profit  that  ought  not  to  be 
longer  neglected. 

CO-OPERATIVE  IDEALS 

The  best  thing  about  real  co-operation 
is  frequently  overlooked.  It  develops 
men.  It  also  develops  communities,  and 
improves  the  material  condition  of  the 
people,  but.  the  bringing  out  of  the  best 
that  is  in  the  members,  commercially,  in¬ 
tellectually,  socially  and  morally,  i*  a 
gain  not  to  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Co-operation  develops  character  by 
the  simple  art  of  providing  a  way  by 
which  men,  young  and  old.  learn  to  do 
things  by  doing  them.  If  makes  a  com¬ 
munity  of  farmers  the  unit  of  organi¬ 
zation.  and  places  responsibility  and  au¬ 
thority  on  the  local  members  to  attend  to 
their  local  affairs  in  their  own  way.  un¬ 
der  general  principles  laid  down  by  the 
organization,  and  it  clothes  their  local 
association  with  authority  through  them¬ 
selves  to  delegate  general  power*,  such  as 
buying  and  selling  at  wholesale,  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  or  federated  body  created  by  them¬ 
selves.  With  proper  organization  the  sov¬ 
ereign  authority  is  always  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  ;  and  the  exercise  of  this  author¬ 
ity  develops  the  best  that  is  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members.  In  this  way  the  system, 
when  properly  organized,  develops  it*  own 
leaders  ;  and  the  finest  material  for  civic 
leadership  as  well.  If  this  leadership 
were  imposed  upon  it  from  the  outside 
and  everything  done  for  it  from  a  central¬ 
ized  source,  the  members  would  in  time 
lose  the  power  to  do  things  for  them¬ 
selves.  and  would  become  mere  laborers  in 
the  productive  fields.  The  centralized  au¬ 
thority  may  or  may  not  be  efficient,  but 
whether  so  or  not,  it  would  not  ‘be  co¬ 
operative. 

The  co-operative  system  improves  the 
local  community.  The  capitalist  through 
the  stock  corporation  brings  work  and 
enterprise  and  business  to  a  community, 
but  the  greatest  benefits  are  absorbed  by 
a  limited  number  of  people  who  control 
the  capital  and  through  it  the  implements 
of  production.  In  the  capitalistic  system 
men  must  work  largely  on  its  terms,  and 
for  such  rewards  as  it.  gives,  or  not  at  all. 
No  matter  whether  the  profits  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  large  or  small,  the  operators  feel 
themselves  under  the  restraint  of  a  master. 
They  lack  the  inspiration  of  entire  free¬ 
dom  and  liberty.  The  co-operative  sys¬ 
tem  brings  capital  and  labor  and  enter¬ 
prise  together,  but  every  member  brings 
capital  and  works  himself,  and  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise  are  distributed  over  the 
entire  community.  It  will  not  be  seri¬ 
ously  disputed  by  anyone  that  an  annual 
profit  of  say  a  half  million  dollars  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  whole  community  will  re¬ 
sult  in  greater  prosperity  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  than  when  the  same  profit  is  di¬ 
vided  among  a  very  few  individuals.  Un¬ 
der  the  co-operative  .system  the  work  and 
enterprise  is  the  same,  but  the  production 
should  be  greater,  because  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  interest  of  the  workers  inspired  by 
their  share  in  the  results  of  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

Co-operation  builds  up  the  individual 
fortune  as  well  as  the  capital  fund  of  the 
community.  It  stimulates  prudence  and 
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Hoffman’s 

Farm  Seeds 


This  will  permit  heavier  seeding — 
changing  varieties — and  renewing  seed 
of  certain  strains  you  already  have. 


Clover  Seed  Hl?h,est  qiiail,t>'ral1 

_ _  varieties —  Alsike — 

Red —  Mammoth — Sweet  —  Crimson  — 
White — Alfalfa.  Very  highest  grades 

market  affords.  Unsurpassed  forcleanli- 
ness  and  soundness  of  growth.  American-grown  seed — new  crop.  Read  guarantee. 
Hoffman’s  Clovers  will  please  you  no  matter  how  critical  you  are  as  to  quality. 
Samples  free.  Read  full  specifications  in  catalog. 


CLOVER,  THE  SOU.  BUILDER 


Prices  Lower 


Catalog  Free 

Write  for  this  book — its  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  catalogs — de¬ 
scribes  field  seeds  only.  Hardiest 
types — reliable  yielders — selected 
by  practical  farmers  knowing 
seed  needs  of  other  farmers.  Gives 
valuable  pointers.  Every  bag  of 
seed  it  offers  is  clean— sound — 
tested — must  please  you!  Read 
guarantee  below.  Hoffman’s 
Seeds  will  pay  you  ! 


Seed  Corn  8  distinct  varieties  - 

_  white — yellow — white 

cap  early — late — kinds  for  silage  as  well 
as  husking.  All  of  nearly  perfect  germ¬ 
ination.  Variety  pictured  below  growing 
into  favor  faster  than  any  other  corn  in 
Pennsylvania — wonderful  producer.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  many  County  Farm  Bureaus 
and  Federal  authorities.  You  should 
learn  more  about  these  corns  through  our 
catalog  and  by  actual  trial  of  the  seed. 
Results  are  bound  to  please  you. 


Seed  Oats  ?  .*T8~°?.e  a  specia! 

side  or  horse-mane 
variety.  True  to  name  —  certified  by 
growers  and  State  Inspectors  to  be  99 Yz  % 
pure  side  oats.  Yields  enormously — 
catalog  shows  photo  of  large  field  that 
produced  over  100  bu.  to  the  acre.  Grows 
beautiful,  long  bead.  Long,  stiff  straw 
— withstands  storm  remarkably.  Grain 
is  pretty  nearly  all  kernel — hull  extremely 
thin — variety  of  greatest  feeding  value. 
Get  the  catalog  and  read  more  about  this 
‘Improved  Side  Oats.’  Other  sorts  offer¬ 
ed  include  famous  ‘Shadeland  Climax’ 
from  Oregon — splendid  variety  for  use 
here  iu  the  East — yields  heavily — grain 
as  beautiful  as  any  you  ever  saw.  Other 
varieties  are  dependable  croppers — ask 
us  for  samples  and  read  full  descriptions 
in  catalog. 


Alfalfa  Seed  Spc.cial  Xortluvestf7n 

seed  —  grown  in  far 
northwestern  corner  of  country.  Tests 
9934  °/°  pure — sound  germination  —  free 
from  weeds.  Very  hardiest  strain — in¬ 
sures  successful  stands.  Catalog  offers 
two  other  kinds,  and  gives  complete  de¬ 
tails  for  starting  Alfalfa.  Ask  for  samples. 


Seed  for  Every  Farm  Crop 

Potatoes  from  Maine.  Barley,  Spring 
Wheat,  Speltz,  Buckwheat.  Pasture 
Grasses,  also  special  permanent  mixture 
that  produces  a  lasting  pasture.  Soy  Beans 
— Field  Peas — all  seeds  of  sound  quality. 
Catalog  gives  full  instructions  for  crops 
you  are  not  already  acquainted  with. 


"SHADELAND  CLIMAX"  OATS 


Write  Today  for  Free  Catalog 


Guarantee  : 


Every  bag  of  Ho  jj man' s  Seed  you  buy 
may  be  returned  if  you  are  not 
And  your  money  will  be  refunded  in 


pleased  with  its  quality, 
full — we  paying  round-trip  freight. 

Mention  Seeds  in  which  you  are  interested  and  we’ll  send  free  samples. 


Mail  Post  Card  or  Letter  at  once  to 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  15,  Landisville 
Lancaster  County,  Penna. 


Ears  of  “Lan¬ 


caster  County 
Sure  Crop” 
Corn.  A  Won¬ 
derful  variety 
suited  alike 
for  silage  and 
husking.  Pro¬ 
lific  Yielder. 
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Grape  =Nuts 


The  delicately  rich  flavor,  natural 
to  the  grains,  is  developed  through 
20  hours  baking.  Grape-Nuts  needs 
no  added  sugar,  and  is  rich  in  nour¬ 
ishment  of  a  form  easy  to  digest. 

This  ready-cooked  food  is  economical 

" There's  a  Reason” 


Dibble's 

SsagdlFarm  Seeds 

The  Best  Money  Can  Buy 

anti  sold  direct  to  you  under  our  positive  money 
backif-you  want  it  guarantee. 

Sample  Prices: 

Alfalfa.  D.  IS.  Northern  grown,  onr  test  99. So, 

$13.50  per  bushel. 

Timothy,  I>.  IS.  Purity  onr  test  90.70,  $4  per  bn. 
10(10  bans  Keclenneil  Timothy  and  AlsiUe 
Natural  Mixture,  varying  from  15-257®  Alsike 
(<t  $4.50— $5.00— $5.50  per  bushel. 

Ited  Clover.  I).  IS.  our  test  99.50  ®  $14.50 
per  bushel. 

Seed  Oats  &  $1.00  per  bu.  and  less  in  large  lots. 
Knsilttge  Seed  Corn,  pedigree  stock,  average 
germination  95  to  98*.  as  low  as  $1.65  per  bushel, 
in  quantities. 

Prices  subject  to  change  as  markets  vary. 

Seed  Potatoes  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to 
carloads. 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  F  rice  List  Free. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Scedgrower 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  B 
Headquarters  For  Farm  Seeds 


CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER 

Wakefield,  Winingstadt— Copenhagen,  Glory— Ball  and  Round  Danish 
Snowball— Dwarf  Erfurt— Dry  Weather  Danish  Giant 

DANISH  SEEDS  DIRECT  TO  THE  GROWER 

1  also  carry  American  grown 
Beets,  Carrots,  Cucumbers,  Lettuce,  Onions 
Radishes,  Mangel  —  Celery  French  Grown 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer  Box  R,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 

M,  Prices  Will  Please  Vou.  Ask  For  Them 


r  1921  GARDEN  BOOK 


Better  than  ever,  both  in  illustrations  and 
text  end  offers  the  best  varieties  of  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Flowers. 

A  arge  book,  illustrated  in  color*  and 
photo-engravings  showing  the  true  form  of 
varieties  offered,  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 
8eed6.  Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds, 
P.anta  of  all  kinds,  ineluding  the  newest 
Hoses.  Dahlias.  Hardy  Perennials,  etc.,  with 
cultural  information  written  by  experts. 

II Gil*  today  /or  o  copu  which  tpill  be  mailed  tree 
if  you  mention  thit  publication. 


HENRY  A. 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 


DREER 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GREGORYS 


HONEST 

SEEDS 


,  Special  Sweet  Corn  Offer 

3  Packets  of  the  Best  for  25c 

EVERY  home  and  market  gardener 
should  plant  Gregory’s  early,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  late  Golden  Sweet  Corn 
this  year.  Our  three  leading  varieties 
are  Bantam  Evergreen,  which  is  Golden 
Bantam  crossed  with  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green,  producing  ears  7  to  9  inches,  12 
to  14  rows.  Its  quality  is  hard  to  beat. 
Charlevoix  is  another  delicious  yellow 
grain  corn ;  ears  about  7  inches,  of  sweet, 
rich,  nutlike  flavor.  Our  Golden  Bantam, 
third  in  this  assortment,  is  of  excellent 
flavor  and  a  great  favorite. 

Don’t  miss  this  opportunity ;  one  gen- 
arous  packet  of  each  of  these  dependable 
varieties  of  Golden  Sweet  Corn  for 26  eta., 
postpaid.  Send  coin  or  stamps  today. 

Our  1921  Catalog  Free 

With  this  special  offer  we  send  our  1921  cata¬ 
log  free.  It  describes  standard  as  well  aa 
special  sorts  of  Gregory’s  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  with  valuable  cultural  directions. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

KlUlbliahed  in  l8i$ 

20  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mata. 


Kpllys' 

TREES 


Buy  STURDY,  Well-Rooted  Trees! 

Fruit-growers  everywhere  know  KELLY  BROS.  38-year 
old  reputation  for  supplying  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
trees,  guaranteed  to  satisfy  and  adapted  to  particular 
conditions  of  climate  or  soil. 

Send  for  1921  Catalog 

Look  over  the  splendid  assortment  of  trees  we  can 
supply,  all  varieties  included,  and  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Keliy’s  Trees  always  [please.  The  catalog  Is 
free.  Send  for  your  copy. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1  1 60  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


encourages  saving.  It  furnishes  the 
means  at  hand  to  put  small  savings  to 
productive  uses ;  and  educate#;  men  and 
women  to  the  use  of  capital  by  leaving 
the  management  and  care  of  it  in  their 
own  hands.  The  collective  use  of  all  the 
individual  contributions  constitutes  the 
community  capital  fund  ;  but  the  well  or¬ 
ganized  co-operative  system  may  use  its 
credit  to  secure  the  use  of  extra  capital  if 
it  can  use  it  at  a  profit.  The  use  of 
the  resources  of  a  community  for  the 
benefit  of  its  own  members  is  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  the  co-operative  system. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
there  is  no  magic  or  Aladdin  lamp  in  the 
co-operative  system.  It  cannot  produce 
something  from  nothing.  It  must  have 
recourse  to  the  products  of  land.  It 
must  have  capital,  and  it  must  have  labor. 
It  must  save  to  provide  capital.  It  must 
constantly  and  persistently  save  to  in- 
creas^the  capital  fund.  It  simply  util¬ 
izes  all  these  requisites  of  production  in 
the  members  of  a  community;  and  equit¬ 
ably  divides  the  fruits  of  production  be¬ 
tween  the  members  in  proportion  to  the 
contribution  each  makes  to  the  collective 
result. 

The  co-operative  system  is  a  moral  in¬ 
stitution.  It  not  only  does  not  expect 
something  for  nothing,  but  it  looks  for 
nothing,  and  takes  nothing  by  force  or 
otherwise  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  It 
has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would 
appropriate  the  property  of  others  to 
their  own  uses.  It  respects  the  property 
rights  of  others  and  expects  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  society  for  its  members  and  its 
property.  One  of  its  great  merits  is  the 
fact  that  it  provides  its  own  capital  by 
individual  saving  and  personal  absti¬ 
nence  from  consumption  and  waste,  and 
assembles  small  individual  savings  into  a 
productive  fund  to  be  used  for  the  good 
of  all. 


A  Case  of  Damages 

All  sorts  of  questions  are  put  up  to  us. 
some  of  them  being  very  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  settle  without  full  personal 
knowledge  of  all  conditions.  In  one  case 
just  reported,  a  young  man  was'  killed 
while  riding  on  a  trolley  car  operated 
by  a  large  traction  company.  There 
is  some  question  in  the  evidence  as  to 
whether  this  company  was  negligent  or 
not.  A  coroner’s  jury  decided  that  death 
was  due  to  carelessness,  but  other  testi¬ 
mony  has  since  developed  which  would 
dispute  that.  This  young  man  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  large  manufacturing  company, 
and  this  concern  offered  to  look  after  the 
legal  part  of  the  case  in  order  to  collect 
damages  if  possible.  With  this  meager 
information,  the  parents  of  the  boy  come 
to  us  for  advice  as  to  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  collect  damages  from  this  trac¬ 
tion  company.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
for  us  or  anyone  else  at  such  a  distance 
to  give  positive  advice.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  person  was  injured  by  a  moving 
vehicle  does  not  prove  that  the  company 
was  guilty  of  negligence.  I'he  State  in 
which  the  accident  occurred  has  a  law  re¬ 
quiring  that  no  damages  be  paid  except 
in  a  case  where  the  company  is  negligent 
and  there  was  no  contributory  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  victim.  In  order  to 
make  a  case  against  this  traction  com¬ 
pany,  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce 
witnesses  who  could  prove  that  it  was 
negligent.  Statements  made  by  this  young 
man  before  his  death  could  not  be  used 
as  evidence  in  such  a  case.  Those  big 
traction  companies  are  obliged  to  defend 
so  many  damage  suits  that  they  have  ft 
great  staff  of  able  attorneys  and  claim 
agents,  and  they  have  the  advantage  in 
most  of  these  cases.  The  people  would 
probably  be  bettor  off  in  the  end  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  smaller  amount  than  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  from  a  jury,  because  a  big 
company  like  this  has  the  advantage. 
The  manufacturing  company  for  which 
this  young  man  worked  is  entirely  relia¬ 
ble  and  their  attorneys  are  able  and  hon¬ 
orable.  We  think  it  would  be  better  to 
take  their  advice  and  be  guided  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  by  what  they  think  would  be 
the  safest  way  to  settle.  It  is  very  ex¬ 
asperating  to  be  obliged  to  settle  for  les« 
than  you  feel  is  due  you.  In  many  cases 
it  is  impossible  to  get  more  than  would 
be  agreed  upon  out  of  court. 


“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 


Burpee’s  Sweet  Pea  seed 
‘  is  grown  on  Burpee’s 
Floradale  Farm  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  To  introduce 
Burpee’s  Sweet  Peas 
to  new  customers  we 
have  prepared  the  special 
FLORADALE  COLLECTION  FOR  25c. 

Floradale  Fairy— rich  cream, 
yellow;  Orchid— lavender  self: 
Fiery  Cross— scarlet;  Cherub  cream  with 
rose  edge  ;  Margaret  Atlee — pink. 

This  Floradale  Collection  of  Sweet 
Peas  is  worth  60c,  but  it  will  be  mailed  to 
your  door  postpaid  for  25c.  We  want  you 
to  grow  Burpee’s  Sweet  Peas.  Send  a 
quarter  today  and  the  Floradale  Collec¬ 
tion  will  come  to  your  door  by  return  mail. 


Burpee’s  Annual,  the  leading  American 
Seed  Catalog,  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Grower.,  Philadelphia 


FLOWERS 

ISBELL'S  CHOICE 
SEEDS  and  BULBS 

Best  strains  of  the  best  varieties  of 
every  flower  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Whatever  your  desires  may  be  for  flowers— 
for  garden,  lawn  or  home— you  can  supply 
your  wants  from  the  most  select  that  America 
produces.  Write  today  for  6 

Free  Catalog 

PLANTING  GUIDE 

Isbell’s  1921  edition  is  a 
revelation  for  lovers  of 
flowers;  lists  many  Isbell 
specialties  and  superb  var¬ 
ieties— quotes  low  prices 
direct  from  grower. 

30  BULBS- $1  00 

GLADIOLI  1= 

Isbell’s  famous  Sunshine  Bed¬ 
ding  Gladioli  — 10  white,  10 
bright  red,  10  pink.  Sent  pre- 
paid  to  any  postomcc.  Order  an  assortment  ’ 
when  writing  for  Catalog. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  (8) 
40»Mcchanic:St..  Jackson,  Mich. 


Strawberries 

for  Health  and  Wealth 


Raise  Large,  Luscious 

Strawberries  from  spring  to 
late  fall.  Set  these  strong,  heavy  rooted 
WHITTEN  plants.  Then  you  assure  your- 
self  a  crop  of  wonderful  berries  for  your 
own  table  and  the  market. 

$500  to  $1500  Proiits  Per  Acre 

Heavy  demand  always.  You  can  realize  big 
money,  too.  Our  30  years  of  Berry  Culture 
assures  you  better  berries,  bigger  yields. 
Write  today  for  Free  Catalog  and  interest¬ 
ing  literature  about  the  marvelous  EATON 
and  COLLINS  Strawberries,  and  all  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  We  also  offer  Raspberries. 
Blackberries  and  ether  small  fruits. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN  &  SON,  Box  H,  Bridgman.  Mich. 


hfxfj  STRAWBERRY  and 
^  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

$2000  from  an  acre 
Send  for  my  Catalogue. 
It  tells  how  it  is  done— 
you  will  not  throw  it 
into  the  waste  basket. 
No  other  in  the  country 
like  it. 

C.  S.  PRATT,  Athol,  Mass. 


Two  Million  Strawberry  Plants 

Grown  in  the  warm,  sandy  soil  of  Maryland's  fa¬ 
mous  '*  Eastern  Shore.”  You  get  the  small  fibre 
roots.  They  will  ’take”  quickly  ill  their  new  home. 
Our  prices  are  readjusted.  "You  can  pay  more  but 
you  can’t  buy  better.”  Free  catalogue.  Write  today. 
J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Box  R.  Allen,  Md. 


FAMOUS  U  ST.  MARTIN”  STRAWBERRY 

WITH  A  NEW  RECORD  FOR  1 RZO 

Making  7  consecutive  year*  of  prize  winning.  Plants 
for  sale.  Write  for  circular.  LOUIS  GRATON, 
Originator  and  Introducer,  Whitman,  Mass. 


DICDDCDDV  Dl  IIITC  April  delivery.  Honey  Sweet, 
nflo" Dtnn  1  rLAnlu  Plum  Farmer  (Black.)  JJ 
100.  Cuthburt  (Bed)  $S  100.  W.  Halbert,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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All  the  Old  Favorites 

and  Many  New  Ones 

’T'HE  Baldwin  and  other  old-time 
*  favorites  have  never  been  re¬ 
placed  as  leaders  in  Northern  or¬ 

chards.  We  still  carry  large  stocks  of 
these  time-tried  varieties.  Also  of  the 

most  promising 
new  varieties — 
Delicious,  Opales¬ 
cent,  Stark,  etc. 

Our  one  and  two- 
year  apple  trees  were 
never  liner  than 
now.  They  are 
clean,  sturdy  and 
heavy-rooted. 

We  also  offer  true- 
to-name  P  e  a  c  h. 
Pear.  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees  —  a  1  1 
adapted  to  Northern 
climate. 

O  u  r  ornamental 
section  is  replete 
with  carefully- 
grown  Evergreens. 
Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hedge  Plants.  These 
will  make  your  home  attractive  at  small  cost. 

A  post  card  will  brinu  you  our  l‘.»21  Price  Ijist. 
Send  tor  it  today.  Come  and  see  us-Welcome! 

/5/co 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


NEVINS' 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  obtain  more  health, 
pleasure  and  profit  from  a  garden  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries  than  from  any  equal  amount  of  land 
on  your  place  ?  My  beautiful  new  Catalog  greets 
you  with  a  smile,  and  tells  you  something  about  our¬ 
selves  and  our  favorable  location  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  plants  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  It  tells:  HOW  to  select  varieties  best  adapted 
to  your  soil  and  needs.  HOW  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  planting.  WHEN  to  plant.  THE  different  sys- 
stems  of  small  fruit  growing.  HOW  to  plant.  HOW 
to  care  for  the  patch.  HOW  to  pick  and  market  the 
fruit  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  prices.  HOW  to 
renew  the  patch.  It  is  a  Fruit  Growers'  Guide  and 
whether  you  buy  your  plants  of  us  or  not  you  will 
need  this  helpful  book  —  " NEVINS ’  SUCCESS 
WITH  SMALL.  FRUITS .  ”  Send  for  your  copy 
today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

ELMER  H.  NEVINS,  Ovid,  Mich. 


iZZionsoffYiorouO/ibred 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog 

ITS  FREE 

And  Save  25%  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Millions  of  pure  bred  plants  at  wholesale  prices.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  you,  or  money  refunded.  Amanda.  Big 
•In*.  I tii bach.  Dr.  Burrell,  Ford.  Dunlap.  $6.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Chesapeak.  Kellogs  Prize,  Premier,  Lupton,  Nie 
Ohiiier.  $8.00  per  thousand.  Oolhottrns  Early,  Elate,  $10.00 
per  thousand  Klond.vke,  Missionary.  $1.00  per  thousand. 
4  VER-BE ARING  VARIETIES,  Progressive,  Superb,  Peer 
less.  Ideal,  1017.  Minnisota.  $8.00  per  thousand.  Order  from 
this  paper,  or  send  postal  for  free  catalog.  Deduct  fifty 
cents  per  thousand  when  ordering  live  thousand  or  more. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  R  4.  Salisbury,  Md. 


trawbarry 

llI*LANTS 

New  and  Standard  Varieties 
FineHardyPlanta.  GUARANTEE1 

EDW.  TOWNSEND 

£  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


The  real  money  makers — the 
worth  while  kinds— includ¬ 
ing  the  three  BEST  EVKR- 
BEARERS.  A  good  assortment  of  other  profitable 
varieties.  Vigorous,  heavy  rooted  and  true  to 
name.  28  years  experience  in  growing  and  packing 
plants.  Prices  have  been  reduced.  Wholesale  prices 
on  large  amounts.  Our  FREE  CATALOGUE 
TELLS  THE  TRUTH,  a  valuable  book  for  the  grower. 
A.  R.  Weston  &  Co.,  R.  P.  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  standard  and  everbearing  varieties,  grown 
at  Selbyville,  Del.,  the  largest  strawberry  center  In  the 
world.  Plants  guaranteed  first-class  and  true  H>  name. 
Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions  of  varieties, 
ami  complete  planting  instructions.  Write  to-day. 
BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES.  Box  I,  Solbyville,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  FLANTS  For  Sale 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL— PROGRESSIVE.  KELLOGG’S 
PREMIER,  CHESAPEAKE,  LUPTON 
40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md.  R.  No.  2 


STRAWBERRY  PilllTSa.ooo.ooo 

at  reduced  prices. 
Free  Catalog.  C.  8.  PEI1DUE,  Box  *20,  showell.  Md. 


Strawberry  jPlants 

2ii  varieties.  §3.75  per  1.000.  History  and  illustrated 
book  gives  all  details  about  most  vigorous,  true  to  nature, 
productive  stock  now  grown.  Book  free. 

MAYER’S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Merrill,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY.  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Fruit  trees.  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  roots.  Sweet 
potato  seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  H.  SORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


The  Best  Jttue  and  Ever- 

Strawberry  FlantS  bearing  Varieti«  s. 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perry.  Georgetown,  Delaware 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Work  of  Disk  or  Turning  Plow 

On  page  1893.  E.  T.  Barrett.  fi-Qtn  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  asks  for  information  concerning 
the  two  types  of  tractor  plows— disk  and 
moldboard.  I  have  used  both  types  ex¬ 
tensively  with  two  plow  tractors,  but  uot 
on  his  types  of  soil,  though  l  do  uot  see 
why  the  same  rules  should  uot  apply. 
For  several  years  I  used  a  moldboard 
plow  of  our  most  widely  known  make, 
which  had  three  12-in.  bottoms,  or  could 
be  used  with  only  two.  For  crop  land  I 
took  off  the  extra  plow  and  set  the  two 
bottoms  down  deep.  For  orchard  use  in 
plowing  under  cover  crops  I  used  the 
three  bottoms  to  cover  more  ground  where 
the  plowing  need  not  be  more  than  5  in. 
Last  season  I  got  a  four-disk  plow,  which 
cuts  a  swath  40  in.  wide — too  much  for 
a  two-plow  tractor,  no  doubt,  but  it  seems 
to  pull  it  all  right  for  plowing  under 
cover  crops  in  the  orchard. 

In  comparing  the  work  of  the  two  im¬ 
plements  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the  same 
depth  and  width  of  furrow  the  disk  plow 
takes  less  drawbar  horsepower,  does  a 
better  job  of  covering  trash  and  vegeta¬ 
tion.  chokes  less  easily,  and  leaves  the 
soil  in  a  much  better  physical  condition. 
Moreover,  in  our  shale  soils,  which  are 
shallow  and  underlaid  with  shale  rock, 
the  disk  plow  cuts  right  down  into  the 
shale  as  though  it  were  soil,  and  dis¬ 
tributes  the  new  soil  so  evenly  through 
the  top  soil  that  one  cannot  discover  the 
difference  in  color.  The  moldboard  plow 
throws  the  subsoil  on  top,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  detract  from  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil,  making  it  hard  and 
lumpy  after  a  rain.  Where  soil  is  a 
trifle  moist  or  lacking  humus,  and  mold- 
board  plow  shoves  and  compacts  as  it 
turns  the  soil  over,'  whereas  the  disk  plow 
seems  to  scatter  and  granulate  the  soil 
go  that  it  appears  loose  and  loamy.  When 
you  strike  a  root  with  the  disk,  it  cuts 
if  off  like  a  knife,  while  the  moldboard 
plow  point  hooks  under  the  root  and 
either  tears  or  it  '  stops  the  plow  and 
tractor.  If  there  are  tight  stones  on  the 
land,  the  disk  plow  is  likely  to  he  in¬ 
jured.  a  piece  breaking  out  with  severe 
impact,  and  the  disks  usually  cost  more 
than  new  plow  points.  However,  if  there 
are  no  tight  stones  to  break  the  disks, 
they  may  be  used  several  seasons  without 
removal.  Plow  points  on  a  moldboard 
plow  must,  of  course,  be  renewed  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  ranging  from  one  to  three 
days,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
In  the  matter  of  stumps,  either  style  of 
plow  will  catch  on  a  stump  and  can  be 
backed  off  and  raised  to  pass. 

Pennsylvania.  s.  h.  karr. 

11.  T.  Barrett  (page  1893)  will  make  no 
mistake  in  using  the  disk  plow  on  bis 
Mississippi  soil  if  his  land  is  perfectly 
level.  My  experience  was  in  Franklin 
Parish.  La.,  where  I  discarded  a  full  set 
of  moldboard  plows  and  substituted  the 
disk.  The  disk  gang  I  used  turned  two 
furrows  each  12  in.  wide  and  8  in.  deep, 
with  four  medium-sized  mules.  Tt  pene¬ 
trated  hard  soil,  broke  up  the  slice  better 
and  turned  trash  under  better  than  the 
moldboard.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would 
work  in  stumps  with  a  tractor.  Mules 
will  stop  when  they  bit  a  stump.  Then 
lift  the  rear  wheel  out  of  the  furrow  and 
plow  will  dodge  stump  and  immediately 
begin  working,  and  do  the  work  much 
better  than  can  be  done  with  common 
plow  :  will  pass  any  stump  cut  low  enough 
for  plow  frame  to  pass  over.  The  disk 
is  not  a  success  in  stiff  sod,  as  it  turns 
(he  furrow  too  violently:  turns  some  of 
it  two  or  three  times  over,  and  one  does 
not  know  which  side  up  it  will  land.  It 
is  all  right  for  Fall  plowing  here  in  the 
North.  There  is  one  made  that  intro¬ 
duces  a  third  disk  in  between  the  regular 
disks,  enttting  narrow  furrows,  which  I 
believe  is  worth  looking  into.  J  intro¬ 
duced  the  disk  plow  on  my  New  York 
farm  and  found  it  a  failure  where  land 
was  rolling,  all  right  where  level.  It 
cuts  a  wider  furrow  than  it  can  turn 
when  turning  up  a  hill,  and  runs  to  too 
narrow  a  furrow  when  turning  down  hill. 

NAT.  L.  ROWE. 


Who  Pays  for  Broken  Glass? 

A  rented  a  house  from  B.  A  left  the 
house  before  his  lease  expired.  P>  did  not 
provide  any  lock  for  the  door  and  it  blew 
open,  breaking  a  pane  of  glass  inside  the 
house.  Who  should  pay  for  this  glass, 
A  or  B?  Again,  A’s  boy.  playing  with  a 
slungshot.  broke  a  window  in  a  neighbor’s 
house.  Who  should  pay  for  this  glass, 
the  father  of  the  boy  or  the  owner  of  ihe 
house?  b.  m. 

Do  you  not  think  these  are  rather  small 
things  to  have  a  controversy  about?  Tf 
A  rents  the  house  of  B,  he  evidently 
agrees  to  return  the  property  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  he  took  it.  Therefore, 
B  ought  to  pay  for  the  window.  As  for 
the  boy  and  the  slungshot.  that  combina¬ 
tion  is  a  nuisance,  and  ought  to  he  broken 
up.  Without  knowing  any  more  of  the 
circumstances,  if  the  case  were  ours  we 
would  promptly  pay  for  the  window  and 
then  make  the  boy  work  until  lie  had 
earned  enough  money  to  make  good  for 
this  loss.  We  should  then  see  that  the 
slungshot  went  into  the  discard. 


“There  was  a  catch  in  your  voice  when 
you  said  our  boys  must  uot  fight  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Europe.  It  was  very  effective.” 
“Thanks,”  said  the  political  spellbinder, 
“but  it  was  unintentional."  “How  so?” 
“Just  as  I  reached  that  part  of  my  speech 
my  suspenders  broke.” — New  York  Globe. 


Grown  in  our  Upland  Nursery,  tlie  largest 
in  New  York  State,  under  ideal  climatic 
conditions.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  sat 
isfaotion  and  sold  to  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only. 
For  37  years  we  have  been  receiving  hundreds  of  letters 
like  this  one  from  the  people  who  buy  from  our  catalog. 

[  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  trees  ordered  from  you. 
They  arrived  in  good  condition  and  are  the  stockiest  and 
»  largest  trees  I  have  ever  received  from  a  Nurseryman.  I  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation  and  thank¬ 
ing  ion  for  so  good  a  selection. 

GEO.  P.,  HUTCHINS.  Riverton.  N.  J. 


Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs,  Roses 


Maloney  Quality  has  become  a  recognized  standard  by  which  all  nursery 
stock  is  judged  because  we  have  given  our  personal  attention  to  every  step 
in  the  production  of  our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping,  and  know  just 
what  we  are  sending  you  and  that  our  varieties  hear  and  bloom  true  to 
name. 

Fruit  trees  are  scarce  this  spring  owing  to  the  fact  that  France 
has  not  been  able  to  supply  many  seedlings  for  the  past  five 
years.  However,  we  have  a  tine  assortment  and  can  give  you 
what  you  want.  Send  today  for  our  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOG,  and  place  your  order  early. 


.Trustworthy 
YTreesi  Plants  I 

M I "  *  1 », 

[  Amiwcak  asjooatw 

or  KVFStRYMD* 


We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges 
On  All  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co. 

46  West  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Dansville’ s  Pioneer  Nurseries 
GARDEN  TREES  A  SPECIALTY 


Visit  our- 
400 
Acre 
Nurseries 


$700 

from 

One 


Ever  Hear  of  Gibson? 

Our  long  experience  in  the  propagation  of  small 
fruit  plants  has  taught  us  many  things  and  one 
of  them  is  this:  Gibson  is  the  greatest  strawberry 
grown,  if  profit  is  used  as  a  standard. 

Ever  Hear  of  Honeysweet? 

It’s  a  new  black  raspberry  of  wonderful  value.  You 
will  never  grow  the  best  until  you  grow  Honeysweet. 
You  should  also  know  about  Black  Pearl,  Cumberland 
and  Plum  Farmer  black  caps,  and  the  best  varieties 
of  red  raspberries. 

Knight’s  Guide  to  Small  Fruits  describes  these  and 
many  other  strawberries,  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries.  Send  for  a  copy  of  our  catalog  today ; 
it’s  free  on  request. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Box  80  Sawyer,  Michigan 


Baldwin’s  Big  Berry  Plant  Business 


Located  in  the  Richest  Fruit  Section  of  the  Great 
Fruit  State  of  Michigan.  Grown  on  New  Ground  at 
Bridgman,  Produces  Long  Deep  Rooted  Plants. 


Free  Book. 


The  best  book  I  have  ever 
issued  on  the  growing  of 
berry  plants  is  now  ready 
for  you  and  is  yours  for  the  asking.  It  gives  you  in¬ 
formation  on  berry  culture  in  a  concise,  practical 
form.  It  tells  you  how  to  get  the  biggest  crop  of  most 
delicious  and  finest  fruit.  Follow  Baldwin’s  advice. 


BALDWIN’S  BERRY  PLANTS 

Produced  by  Baldwin  himself,  are  sure  growers.  Every  grower  or  prospective  customer,  large  or 
small,  should  have  my  big  handsomely  illustrated  and  thoroughly  descriptive  Berry  Book,  It  con¬ 
tains  valuable  information,  showing  how  to  plant  and  produce  sucessfuUy  delicious  fruit  from 
Baldwin’s  Berry  Plants.  It  explains  how  to  have  the  earliest  berries  in  the  Spring  and  the  latest 
berries  in  the  Fall.  For  home  garden  or  market  purposes,  for  pleasure  or  for  profit.  Baldwin  will 
show  you  the  way.  The  early  order  gives  you  a  choice  of  all  our  varieties.  Write  tonight. 

O.  A.  D.  Baldwin,  R,  R.  1 5  Bridgman,  Michigan 


$700.00  An  Acre 

You  couldn’t  make  that  much  money  in 
wheat  or  corn,  but  it  has  often  been  the 
profit  on  crops  of  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries.  Some  people  make  even  more. 

Knight’s  Guide  to  Small  Fruits  tells  liow  and  what 
to  grow.  Our  long  experience  with  small  fruits 
lias  shown  us  which  berries  pay — you’ll  find  them 
in  our  catalog.  Sent  free  for  your  name. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Box  80,  Sawyer,  Michigan 
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Grow  Strawberries 

Nothingequalsstrawberries  asacashcrop  on  thesmall  place. 
One  customer  reports  $1342  from  less  than  %  acre.  Every 
farm  and  town  garden  should  have  a  patch  of  Strawberries 
for  the  home  table. 

Allen's  Book  of  Berries  for  1921  —  tells  just  how  to 
grow  big,  luscious  strawberries  for  market  and  table.  It  de¬ 
scribes  Everbearing  Strawberries  which  will  yield  until  frosts 
nip  the  green  berries.  Plant  these  this  Spring  and  you  can 
enjoy  home-grown  berries  by  August  1st. 

This  Berry  Book  also  describes  and  prices  theleadingearly  .medium  and 
late  standard  strawberry  varieties.  Write  for  it  today.  | 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN’S 

PLANTS 
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Water  Lilies 
For  Farm  Ponds 

Most  farms  have  a  pond  which  could 
be  made  far  more  attractive  with  the 
broad  leaves  and  large,  fragrant,  richly 
colored  blooms  of  Water  Lilies.  They  grow 
r  readily,  need  no  attention,  yet  are  always  inter- 
'  eating.  Send  today  for  our  free  catalog  ;  it  tells  how  1 

Independence  Nurseries 
Box  R,  Independence,  Ohio 


On  every  Conard  Star  Rose,  you  get  our  Star  Tag 
Guarantee.  This  also  retains  the  name  of  the  rose  on  dur¬ 
able  celluloid.  Valuable  booklet,  "Success  with  Roses," 
10c.  Catalog  of  200  kinds  free.  Send  for  it  today. 

CONARD  *  ROSES  R.  Pyle,  Pres. 

&  Jones  Co.  westBG°rovt  Pa.  A  Wintzer,  V.P. 

Rose  Specialists.  Racked  by  oyer  60  years'  Experience. 


TREES  8  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


.Trustworthy  j 
VTrccs  U  Plants  j 

,  Amihkan  Association^ 
or  MJR.StmMCN 


A  Guarantee  Worth  While. 
Express  Prepaid 

For  over  60  years  we  have  sup¬ 
plied  nursery  stock  to  people 
who  know  and  appreciate  the 
best.  Write  for  Catalogue  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 
Spring  Hill  Nurseries,  Box  33 
Tippecanoe  City,  (Miami  County)  Ofcio. 


DWARF 

APPLE  TREES 

DWARF 

PEAR  TREES 

DWARF 

PLUM  TREES 

DWARF 

CHERRY  TREES 

DWARF 

PEACH  TREES 

Cat 

alogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R„  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Wonderful 
New  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple 


Trees  Plants -Seeds 

Everything  foT  the  fruit  grower,  fanner  or 
suburban  home.  Highest  grade  stock,  low, 
direct- from-grower  prices.  Our  free  catalog 
is  a  mine  of  planting  information.  Address 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 

895  Garson  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SWEET 
CLOVER 


Profitable  crop.  Splendid  Hay 
and  pasture— quantities  of  seed. 
Better  for  soil  than  alfalfa.  Not 
attacked  by  clover  diseases.  Seed 
very  low  in  price  this  year  showing 
big  returns  on  small  investment 
All  about  growing  and  harvesting 
your  clover  in  Scott’s  Field  Seed 
Book.  Write  for  free  chart,  an¬ 
swers  clover  <)uestions. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 
64  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


PLOVER  SEED 

U  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Seed  Oats, 
Seed  Corn,  Seed  Grains  and  Grasses. 

Write  today  for  Rohrer’s  1921  Catalog.  It  is 
FREE.  Every  bag  of  seed  is  guarani eed  to 
please  you.  We  specialize  in  the  Best  Seeds 
obtainable.  Write  for  this  book  at  once.  Seed 
Samples  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

SMOKETOWN,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNA. 


ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

1  TO ' 2  V KET 


100  GENUINE  ELBERTA 

lion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B.  New  Haven,  Missouri 


*00  varieties.  Also  Grapes.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  grapes  mailed  for  25c. 

Catalog  free.  LEWIS  E0E8CH,  Box  E  Fredonia,  H.T. 


Get  Big  STARK  SEED  Catalog 

A  wonderful  book— color  illustrations — best  veg¬ 
etable,  flower,  farm  seeds  and  trees  at  popular 
prices.  Address  Box  1036 

STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
Since  1816 


Buy  Right-HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 

WILSON  EARLY  80Y  BEANS  $4  50  ;  20  Push..  $4.20. 
Tied  clover.  $13.80  Rush.  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Sets. 
$2  60:  20  Rush..  $2.26.  UTT0N  4  UTTON.  Ine.,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Budded  Nut  Trees  ersof  large  thin  shelled 

nuts.  Rest  llardv  Northern  varieties.  Catalog:  free. 

INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Box  55.  Rockport.  Indiana 


Early  Cabbage  in  Orange  Co.,  New  York 

In  my  market  early  cabbage  nearly 
always  is  a  fairly  paying  crop,  although 
the  cabbage  from  the  South  comes  in 
direct  competition  with  our  home-growu. 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  practically 
direct  water  communication  with  the 
Southern  shipping  points.  When  you 
consider  that.it  is  possible  even  in  field 
culture  to  grow  three  or  more,  heads  of 
cabbage  on  each  square  yard  of  land  you 
can  easily  see  the  great  amount  of  heads 
that  can  be  produced  on  an  acre.  The 
great  secret  of  growing  profitable  early 
cabbage  is  to  grow  it  early,  so  that  it 
will  get  on  the  market  at  just  about  the 
time  that  people  are  getting  tired  of  the 
poor,  tough,  wilted  mess  of  leaves  that 
; comes  from  the  South  and  which  mas¬ 
querades  under  the  name  of  “cabbage.” 

To  grow  early  cabbage  in  this  section 
the  growers  start  the  weds  in  the  green¬ 
house  about  January  5  to  Janus-y  20. 
sowing  the  seeds  in  flats  or  on  the  green¬ 
house  benches  in  any  spaces  that  happen 
to  be  vacant,  if  possible  in  the  coldpst 
parts  of  the  houses.  The  plants  are 
transplanted  perhaps  about  twice  in  the 
house,  then  .set  in  cold  frames  about  0 
in.  apart  both  ways.  After  being  thor¬ 
oughly  hardened  off  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  so  that  they  are  in  condition  to  with¬ 
stand  considerable  cold,  or  even  frost, 
they  are  in  readiness  to  transfer  to  *bo 
final  position  in  the  field,  about  April  15 
in  this  latitude,  the  Central  Hudson 
Valley. 

The  field  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
set  is  plowed  in  the  Fall  and  again  early 
in  the  Spring.  A  thorough  harrowing  is 
given,  and  the  rows  marked  out  3  ft. 
apart  with  an  ordinary  corn  plow.  A 
high-grade  fertilizer  is  then  sown  in  these 
furrows,  and  the  plow  again  run  up  the 
furrow  to  mix  in  the  fertilizer  60  it  will 
not  burn  the  plauts.  When  ready  for 
setting  the  plants  a  spade  is  used- to  cut. 
down  between  the  plants  in  the  cold 
frame,  and  then  each  plant  is  taken  up 
with  a  square  of  earth  hanging  to  its 
roots.  The  plants  are  taken  to  the  field 
on  low  wagons  with  flat  platforms  with¬ 
out  sides,  and  the  plants  distributed  in 
the  furrows,  placing  the  plants  about  a 
foot  apart.  Sometimes  the  rows  are  run 
out  a  little  closer  and  the  plants  set  14 
in.  apart  in  the  rows. 

A  slight  covering  of  earth  is  kicked  or 
hoed  over  the  roots  and  the  plants  are 
left.  In  a  day  or  so  they  will  straighten 
up.  and  then  the  cultivator  is  started  and 
used  about  once  a  week  until  the  crop  is 
ready  for  marketing.  No  hand  hoeing  is 
necessary,  as  the  plants,  being  set  in  the 
furrow,  whenever  the  cultivator  is  run. 
some  of  the  dirt  drops  in  the  furrow  about 
the  plants,  covering  up  and  smothering 
any  small  weeds  that  may  have  started. 
When  ready  for  market  the  cabbage  is 
cut  close,  nearly  all  leaves  being  removed, 
and  packed  in  barrels,  about  two  dozen 
filling  a  barrel.  Practically,  all  is  mar¬ 
keted  locally.  Hast  season  the  price 
ranged  from  $3  per  barrel  for  the  first  in 
market  all  the  way  down  to  40  cents, 
when  the  glut  was  on.  this  last  being  a 
give-away  price  and  running  the  grower 
into  debt.  C.  o.  warford. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cotton  and  Peanut  Farms 

On  page  1773,  November  20.  1920. 
J.  G.  K.  implies  greed  upon  the  part  of  the 
cotton  growers  because  he  demanded  40c 
for  his  1920  cotton  crop.  Careful  esti¬ 
mates  place  the  cost  of  producing  this 
crop  in  the  State  of  Alabama  at  34c. 
Why  is  it  unreasonable  for  the  cotton 
grower  to  ask  for  a  little  profit? 
J.  G.  K.  says  he  did  not  sow  any  wheat 
last  Fall  because  he  did  not  believe  the 
1921  crop  will  bring  $2.  I  take  it  that 
he  estimates  it  would  cost  him  this  much 
or  more  to  produce  a  crop  of  wheat. 
The  difference  between  J.  G.  K.  and  the 
cotton  grower  seems  to  be  that  the  latter 
does  not  like  to  sell  cotton  below  cost, 
while  J.  G.  K.  does  not  like  to  sell  wheat 
below  cost. 

What  is  true  of  the  cotton  market  ap¬ 
plies  as  well  to  the  peanut  market.  Our 
crop  of  running  peanuts  was  above  the 
average  in  yield  for  this  section.  The 
cash  outlay  for  growing  this  crop  per  acre 
was  as  follows:  Fertilizer,  $4.50;  pick¬ 
ing.  $4.20:  seed.  $3;  total,  $11.70.  The 
price  dropped  to  $30  per  ton.  which  gave 
us  $10.65  per  acre — a  net  cash  loss  of 
$1.05 ;  this  in  addition  to  labor,  horse 
feed,  depreciation,  interest  and  taxes. 
Let  me  ask  J.  G.  K.  if  the  Southern 
farmer  is  unreasonable  in  demanding 
enough  for  his  peanut  crop,  too,  to  ’reim¬ 
burse  him  for  his  cash  outlay,  at  least? 

Alabama.  J.  d.  prickett. 


PULVERIZED 


MANURE 

SIZED 

ismier  Brand 

first  Among  fertilizers 


Poultry  Manure  is  acknowledged  by 
agriculturists,  horticulturists  and  garden¬ 
ers  as  Nature’s  Most  Efficient  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  contains  more  nitrogen,  or  its 
equivalent,  Ammonia,  more  available  Phosphoric 
Acid,  or  its  equivalent,  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
and  more  Water  Soluble  Potash  than  any  cher 
manure.  It  supplies  the  most  plant  food  in 
soluble  and  readily  available  form. 


Premier  Pulverized  Poultry  Manure  is  super¬ 
ior  to  all  other  manurial  fertilizers  because  of  its 
high  analysis  and  its  improved  condition  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  Special  Process.  The  raw  prod¬ 
uct  is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  which  elim¬ 
inates  all  surplus  moisture  and  kills  every  noxious 
seed  germ.  It  is  finally  pulverized  for  easy  and 
even  distribution  and  application.  It  is  organic 
and  stimulates  bacterial  action. 


This  Wonderful  Product  is  especially  adapted 
for  the. production  of  Flowers,  Lawns,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  It  has  all  the  excellent  qualities 
desired  and  none  that  are  objectionable,  and  it 

Produces  Results. 


Write  at  once  for  our  interesting  fertilizer  litera¬ 
ture,  samples  and  quotations.  All  Free. 


POULTRY  FEED  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  343  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


Ml  SEEDS 

Grown  FromSelectStock 


—  None  Better — 50  years 
selling  seeds.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Buy  and  test.  If  not 
O.K.  return  and  I  will  refund. 
Extra  packets  sent  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Send  address  for 
Big  Catalogue  illustrated  with 
over  700  pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  of  every  variety. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockiord,  III. 


Condon’s  NEW  A  Tftf}  4  f'Y? 
PROSPERITY  4//VDOil.\jrJCj 

Quick  as  lightning.  Hard  as  stone.  One  of  the  earliest 
In  Dxlstonco.  To  introduce  our  Northern  Grown 
"Sure  Crop"  Llvo  Seeds  we  will  mail  you  200 
•feds  of  Condon's  New  ■■  ea  pi  ■■ 
Prosperity  Cabbase  and  ■ ^ 
our  Big  1921  GARDEN  and  P|lrr 

FARM  GUIDE . ■  IIIbBb 

Send  Poatal  Today  for  your 
free  copy  and  Trial  Package 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN, 

y  Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 
Box  211  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Vegetable  and  Flowei: 
New  Improved  Strains, 
All  tested.suretogrow. 
Send  for  Catalog 


Hart &Vick  64  StoneSt.  Rochester  N.Y 


OTATO  MAGAZINE 

3  Months  Trial 


PUT  OOLLm  IN  TOUR  POCKET 

Learn  how  to  grow  and  market 
table  and  need  potatoes  at  greater 
profit.  Send  25c  for  3  months  to 

THE  POTATO  MAGAZINE 
City  Hall  Squire  Bldg.  A,  Ctiieige.  III. 


COUNTRY  Are  you  seeking  information  on  any  sub- 
c  ft  n  K  C  jecl  Lhiit  has  to  do  with  country  life?  We 
HOURS  specialize  in  books  on  the  farm,  the 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  garden,  trees,  stirubs, 
landscape  gardening,  plants  under  glass,  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers.  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  garden  archi¬ 
tecture.  birds,  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  outdoor  sports, 
etc.  From  thousands  of  books  we  have  selected 
the  TOO  best.  Send  stamp  for  our  new  catalog  No.  4. 
A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  448a  W  37th  St..  New  York  City 


VICK’S  "it"i  GUIDE 

For  72 years  the  leading  authority  ■— * 
Now  "n  Vegetables,  Flower  and  Farm  por 
o  ,  Seeds.  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  .... 
Keady  than  ever.  Sendfor/ree  copy  today.  1  1 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


SEED  POT  ATOES-June  Wonder 

Most  hardy,  blight  resisting  variety  known.  Heavy  yield- 
er.  Supply  limited.  Also  Nissley’,  Mammoth  Yellow 
Seed  t  urn.  W rile  today.  Mention  this  paper.  Get  our 
prices.  1’.  R.  Nissley  Co.,  Landiurllle,  Lanenster  (  o.,Fa. 


IRISH  COBBLER  SEED  POTATOES 

The  early  potato  without  a  fault.  Write  for  our  low 
prices.  \V  1IAW  SON  .  Dickinson  Center,  N.  Y. 


Best  Seed  Poiatoes  i.  e/iLURUMJE  SON8,°^iUb«r«,  N.  ¥ 


ONION  SEED.  Finest  strain  yellow  globe.  My  own 
growing.  $2  pound.  Frank  T.  Quirk,  HadUon.  Ohio 


SHELLED  PEANUTS 

by  Parcel  Post.  Five  pounds  for  $1-00 

The  most  delicious  nuts  known  to  human  ta-»e 
Sold  by  CUTCHINS  &  GARDINER,  Franklin.  Virginia 

Write  for  quotations  on  Virginia  Smithfieid  Hams. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


RURAL  NEW. YORKER 
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nsure 

a  Good  Gard 
Reap  Big  Crops 

Sow  Maule’s  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds.  Each 

lot  ia  thoroughly  tested.  Our  44 
yeara  experience  and  4-leaf  clover 
guarantee  protect  you.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  1921  editien  of  the 

MAULE 


176  pages  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated— intelligently  written. 
Telia  what  seeds  to  use — when 
and  how  to  plant.  All  the  ae- 
creta  of  garden  success. 


Thousands  and  thousands 
of  gardeners  all  over  the 
world  use  this  great  book 
and  Maule’s  Seeds,  year 
after  year.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  bulbs,  plants,  tools, 

etc. — in  fact  every¬ 
thing  for  the  farm 
or  garden  at  direct- 
to-you  prices.  All 
are  listed  In  this 
FREE  book.  Maule’s 
flower  seeds  and 
bulbs  produce  won¬ 
derful  flowers. 

Wm.  Henry  M*ule,  Inc. 

2153  Arch  Street 
Phila.,  Pa. 


rAULg 

Ieed  i 


Record  Garden 
Yields 


Plant  Northern 
Grown  Seeds 

Assure  yourself  of  the 
biggest  yields  —  the  best 
your  garden  can  grow. 
Use  the  Isbell  Catalog  as 
your  guide.  It  shows 
varieties  almost  unlimited  of  the  finest  veg¬ 
etables,  many  prize  winners  of  international 
reputation— all  produced  from 

NORTHERN  GROWN 


Ishel 

A*  Ttiey  Gr< 


firne  Grows/ 


TRADE*  MARK  i 

Plant  only  the  best,  hardiest,  earliest  matur¬ 
ing  seeds.  Our  42  years’  growing  seeds  in 
Michigan— ceaseless  experimenting,  careful 
selection,  and  perfect  cleaning  have  made 
more  than  200,000  satisfied  Isbell  customers. 
You  buy  direct  from  the  grower  and  save 
money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FREE  1921  Catalog 

Write  today— get  the  1921  Isbell  seed  book. 
It’s  a  valuable  guide  for  growing  great 
crops.  Gives  complete  cultural  directions. 
Post  card  brings  it  Free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY  <3> 

403  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Michigan 


Put  your  faith  in  S.  &  H. ! 

On  1200  acres  of  trial  and 
propagating  grounds  at  Paines- 
ville  we  prove  our  stock  before 
we  sell.  Good  seeds,  plants  and 
trees  are  ready  this  season, 
as  for  66  previous  years.  • 
Write  tonight  for  your 
catalog. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen j 

Box  75 

Painesville,  Ohio 


Culture  of  Muskmelons 

I  intend  planting  an  acre  of  Emerald  Gem 
muskmelons  in  rich,  sandy  soil,  in  rows 
8  ft,  apart  and  hills  3  ft.  Would  like  to 
know  proper  care  and  cultivation.  How 
many  should  be  thinned  out,  also  what  in¬ 
sects  bother  them,  and  what  remedies  are 
used  ?  p.  s.  M. 

New  York. 

Muskmelons  belong  to  that  group  of 
plants  almost  semi-tropical  in  their  nat¬ 
ural  habits,  and  in  our  climate  they  thrive 
best  in  our  warmest  weather.  They  are 
grown  successfully  throughout  a  wide 
range  in  the  North,  commercial  planta¬ 
tions  being  situated  near  Toronto,  Can., 
and  in  practically  every  State.  A  well- 
drained  soil  is  recommended,  sandy  loams 
giving  best  results.  We  have  seen  fine 
crops  on  the  muck  lands,  and  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  crops  are  sometimes  grown  with  a 
fair  amount  of  success  on  the  medium 
loams.  Stable  manure  is  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  melons,  both  for  its  nitrogen 
content  and  for  its  value  as  humus.  When 
manure  is  not  available  a  green  manure 
crop  is  generally  plowed  under  and  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  broadcast  over  the 
ground  and  harrowed  in  just  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Tankage  and  nitrate  of  soda  have 
been  used  with  much  success  to  furnish 
the  nitrogen,  acid  phosphate  for  phos¬ 
phorus  and  muriate  of  potash  to  furnish 
the  potassium  needed.  As  the  melons  re¬ 
quire  10  to  14  weeks  from  seed  to  fruit,  it 
is  advisable  at  times  to  start  the  plants  in 
boxes  in  frames  and  transplant  to  the 
open  ground  when  four  or  five  leaves  have 
formed.  Commercially  this  would  not 
pay,  and  growers  try  to  get  the  seed  in 
the  soil  in  the  ridges  as  soon  as  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  frost  is  past.  Cultivation  should 
commence  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well 
established,  and  this  operation  keeps  the 
soil  in  the  loose,  porous  condition  in 
which  melons  thrive.  The  plants  should 
be  thinned  to  from  one  to  three  in  a  hill. 
Many  growers  claim  more  and  better 
fruit  from  the  one  plant  in  a  hill  than 
from  any  other  number.  Some  others  say 
two  or  three  give  best  results.  With  very 
rich  soil  and  ideal  melon  weather  the 
lesser  number  will  yield  fully  as  well  as 
with  the  greater  number  of  plants.  When 
cultivating  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
break  the  vines,  and  they  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  natural  positions  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  when  turned  over  by  the  cultivator. 

When  the  melons  are  to  be  sold  on  the 
local  market  they  should  be  allowed  to 
fully  ripen  on  the  vines.  If  the  melon  sep¬ 
arates  readily  from  the  stem  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  ripe.  When  the  melons  are  to  be 
shipped  they  should  be  picked  somewhat 
sooner  than  is  advisable  for  local  trade. 
It  requires  experience  and  practice  to  tell 
just  when  each  melon  is  ready  to  pick. 
The  vines  should  be  gone  over  every  day, 
or  two  days  at  the  most. 

The  common  insect  pests  attacking  the 
muskmelons  are  cutworms,  the  striped  cu¬ 
cumber  beetle  and  the  melon  aphis.  A 
mixture  of  Paris  green  and  bran  distrib¬ 
uted  over  the  ground  before  the  plants 
appear  will  discourage  the  cutworms.  To 
protect  from  the  striped  cucumber  beetle. 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  arsenate  of  lead.  3 
lbs.  to  50  gals,  of  water,  is  used.  In  small 
plantations  screening  the  plants  with  wire 
or  cheesecloth  is  practiced.  The  melon 
aphis  usually  attacks  isolated  plants,  and 
these  should  he  pulled  up  and  destroyed. 
A  few  growers  fumigate  such  plants  with 
tobacco  stems  placed  under  a  portable 
frame  covered  with  oilcloth.  Carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  has  also  been  used  successfully 
for  fumigating.  Melon  rust  may  be  both¬ 
ersome  at  times,  appearing  late  in  the 
season,  at  the  time  the  first  melons  begin 
to  ripen.  It  can  be  controlled  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  Rust  resistant  varieties  of  melons 
have  been  bred  and  should  be  used  wher¬ 
ever  rust  is  prevalent.  t.  it.  t. 


Wheat,  $1.75:  oats.  75c;  corn,  single 
bu.,  65  to  75c ;  corn,  shelled,  56  lbs..  $1.30. 
Timothy  hay.  $30 ;  clover  hay,  $25.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $1.50;  apples,  bu..  $1.  Butter, 
60c  per  lb.  Eggs.  65c  doz.  Live  poultry, 
18  to  22e.  Pork,  dressed,  16e  per  lb. ; 
beef,  dressed,  16  to  18c ;  veal,  dressed,  18c. 
This  is  all  dressed  and  delivered  by  the 
farmers.  No  stock  is  bought  and  shipped 
out  from  our  station,  and  feed  prices  be¬ 
ing  high  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
produce  meat  at  these  prices.  This  and 
the  price  received  for  wheat  are  two  of 
the  things  the  farmers  have  reason  to 
complain  of.  yet  the  farmers  are  in  a  fair¬ 
ly  good  condition,  except  those  who  have 
to  hire  help,  and  the  aged  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  hire  at  the  high  wages  osked.  The 
yield  of  wheat  was  only  from  9  to  18  bu. 
per  acre ;  oats,  light ;  hay  and  corn,  good. 
Buckwheat  a  light  crop.  Potatoes  not 
very  good  ;  apples  and  pears  a  big  crop. 
About  the  same  acreage  of  wheat  seeded 
as  a  year  ago,  and  looking  pretty  good  fo” 
such  an  open  Winter  as  we  have  had  so 
far.  The  farmers  here  are  not  organized, 
and  I  do  not  hear  of  any  move  to  do  so. 
We  are  all  looking  forward  to  better 
times  in  the  near  future.  You  know  they 
take- what  comes  with  little  complaint  and 
keep  working  away  on  the  job.  If  Con¬ 
gress  will  pass  some  of  the  hills  which 
will  he  presented  to  it-  and  at  least  cut 
out  dealing  in  futures  and  those  specu¬ 
lators  who  never  saw  a  plow  or  a  binder, 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  everybody. 

Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.  j.  M.  M. 


Why 

must  one  house 
have  hot  water 
heat  and  the 
other  a 

“ONEPIPE?” 


Here  are  two  houses  of  about  equal  size, 
built  much  alike,  not  a  stone’s  throw  apart. 
Both  are  well-heated,  but  with  different 
types  of  International  Heaters.  The  peculiar 
‘lay-out”  of  one  house  necessitates  a  Hot 
Water  or  Steam  System,  while  the  other 
can  use  a  “Onepipe”  Heater  costing  only  a 
third  as  much. 

Every  house  presents  its  own  heating 
problem.  The  location,  size,  design,  con¬ 
struction,  exposure,  expense  and  many  other 
things  must  be  considered  by  expert,  up-to- 
date  and  unbiased  heating  engineers  before 
the  right  heating  system  for  you  can  be 
selected. 


InTERn/monjiL 
Ohepipe  Heater 

This  sple-ndid,  inex¬ 
pensive  Heater  is 
suitedtomore  homes, 
stores  and  churches 
than  any  other  one 
type.  Keepsthecellar 
cool,  and  with  sur¬ 
prising  economy  of 
any  fuel,  delivers 
moist,  healthful  heat 
to  every  corner  of 
every  room,  thru  its 
one  big  pipe  and  one 
large  register.  If  not 
suitable  for  you,  we 
will  tell  you  on  ex¬ 
amination  of  your 
house  plan  (see  our 
free  offer.) 


Before  you  install  any  type  of  heating  appar¬ 
atus,  consult  an  International  Dealer  and 
secure  our  free  engineering  advice.  This  may  save  you  the 
expense  of  a  heater  that  is  not  suited  to  your  property. 

As  we  make  all  modern  types  of  heaters  for  all  housing  con¬ 
ditions,  our  recommendations  are  dependable  and  unprejudiced. 
There  is  no  charge  or  obligation  for  this  service. 

Free  Offer:  Write  for  free  catalog  with  chart  and  question 
blank  from  which  our  engineers  can  make  a  recommendation  ■ 
for  your  property  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

IIITERIIdTIOrML 

H  BATE  R  ;•* Eb.  E'sJ- v-  COfftP A  ny 

m  ^  provided  for  prompt  shipments  M  ■  M  m  m  M  MM 


Seed  Prices  SB 

IASI 

[ED! 

Back  to  Pre-war  Prices 

Drop  a  Postal  for  our  Catalog  and  See  for  Yourself 

It  makes  no  difference  whose  seeds  you  have  been  using,  there  is  no  better  seed 
than  FORREST’S.  No  seeds  that  are  more  sure  to  grow,  no  seeds  that  will 
make  a  more  satisfactory  crop  than  “FORREST  HONEST  SEEDS”,  grown 
and  imported  by  lORREST  (himself)  for  the  last  twenty-three  years. 

In  buying  FORREST’S  Seeds  you  are  paying  for  no  blue  sky,  immense  city 
rents  or  high  salaried  help  kept  the  entire  year  for  one  short  selling  season. 
Timothy,  C-lover,  Silo  Com  and  all  farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds  are  offered 
at  rock  bottom  prices.  Quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Send  postal  today. 

THE  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Cornell 

No.  11 

CORN 


A  limited  supply  for 
seed  purposes  may  be 
had  from  the  original 
source ; 

Brightside  Farms 

You  have  read  about 
this  corn  and  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Address 

R.  E.  Mosher,  Aurora,  N.  Y 

1 


2ND  CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

Cobbler,  Mills  Pride,  (.hints.  Green- 
Mt.,  Superba,  Ked  Skin 

SEED  CORN-YELLOW  &  WHITE 

WHITE  PLY.  ROCK  COCKERELS 

MINCH  BROS.  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Harris’  Seeds  Are  Grown  in  the  North 

Seeds  that  are  grown  in  the  north  produce  earlier  crops  and  better 
yields  than  if  grown  further  south.  This  has  been  proven  over  and 
over  again.  Get  seeds  you  know  are  northern  grown.  Harris’ seeds  are 
raised  near  the  Canadian  border  and  are  therefore  by  far  the  best  for 
the  northern  states.  They  are  sold  direct  from  the  grower  to  you 
at  wholesale  prices. 

Every  lot  of  seed  is  tested  and  the  percent  that  germinates  is  marked 
on  tile  package.  You  do  not  have 
to  guess  how  thick  to  sow.  and  can 
always  get  uniform  results. 

We  raise  Vegetable  seeds.  Farm 
seed  and  very  choice  Flower  seeds  and 
plants.  Catalogue  free.  If  you  raise 
vegetables  for  market,  please  ask  for 
Market  Gardeners’  price  list. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

Box  6 1  Cold  water,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lof 
Tells  how  many 
will 


Grow 


According  to  our  tes  ts 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 
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Rid  Your  Farm 
of  Vicious  Pests 


Hayes  High  Pressure 
Triplex  Power  Sprayer 


YOU  can’t  expect  to  make  money  from  your 
fruit,  potatoes,  hogs  and  poultry  unless  you 
rid  them  of  destructive,  life-sapping  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases.  Nature  fines  you  heavily  as  sure  as  you  try. 

Our  new  book  tells  how  the  Hayes  system  of 
Fruit-Fog  spraying  will  kill  these  pests — and 
bring  almost  unbelievable  profits  from  every  liv¬ 
ing  thing  on  your  place. 

Send  for  the  book.  Read  why  Hayes  Fruit-Foe  spray¬ 
ing,  because  of  its  vapory  fog-like  fineness,  envelops 
every thinelike  a  mist— penetrates  into  thetiny,  micro¬ 
scopic  niches,  cracks  and  crevices— seeks  out  and  kills 
not  only  the  outside  pests  but  also  the  hidden  pests, 
which  no  ordinary  coarse  spray  can  possibly  reach. 

The  amazing  thoroughness  of  Hayes  Fruit-Fog  spray¬ 
ing  accounts  for  its  wonderful  success.  Its  use  will 
treble  and  quadruple  your  profits. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  TODAY— Tell  us  what 
you  want  your  sprayer  to  do,  and  we  will  tell  you 
which  of  the  Fifty  Styles  of  Hayes  Sprayers  is  best 
suited  to  your  needs,  and  its  price.  We’ll  also  send 
our  New  Book  of  Hayes  Sprayers  and  valuable  Spray¬ 
ing  Guide  FREE.  Write  today. 

Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Company 
Dept.  T  Galva,  Ill. 


S  Fruit-Fog 
JSprayers 

(104) 


50 


for  a  Real 
Power  Sprayer 


Not  an  experiment,  but  the  old 
reliable  Hardie  Junior  in  a  new  form.  $55 
1  ess  in  price,  with  nothing  cheapened,  only  a 
few  non-essentials  left  out.  This  low  price 
makes  it  available  to  the  small  grower.  In 
fact,  over  ten  thousand  growers  have  seen 
in  this  Hardie  Junior  Special  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  away  from  inefficient  low 
pressure  hand  spraying. 

Long  on  horse  power,  big  in  capacity, 
will  maintain  the  highest  spraying  pres¬ 
sure.  It  is  equipped  with  the  famous 
Hardie  Orchard  Gun,  which  takes  the  arm 
ache  and  back  ache  out  of  Spraying,  fits 
in  any  farm  wagon — weighs  only  490  lbs., 
is  equipped  with  25  feet  Hose  and  Orchard 
Gun,  but  truck  is  extra. 

This  special  offer  is  limited.  Write  to¬ 
day.  A  postcard  brings  full  particulars 

Hardie  Mfg.  Co.,  HO  Hardie  Bldg. 

For  21  years  the  largest  exclusive 
manufacturer  of  sprayers  in  America 

Hudson,  Michigan 


Shut-off 
Saves  Solution 

just  a  grip  of  your  thumb— as  easy  as 
pulling  a  trigger  —  and  the  Auto-Spray 
starts  or  stops  instantly.  There  is  no 
dripping— no  wasteof  expensive  solution. 


has  been  Standard  spraying  equip¬ 
ment  for  18  years.  Over  600,000 are 
In  use  by  Experiment  Station  work¬ 
ers,  farmers,  gardeners  and  home 
owners.  Other  Auto- Spray  outfits 
/or  every  spraying  purpose. 

Our  Spraying  Calendar  should 
hang  in  your  work  room.  It  tells 
when  and  how  to  spray.  It’s  free. 
Send  today  and  ask  too  for  Catalog. 

The  F,  C.  Brown  Co* 

892  Maple  St. 

Loch  ester,  N.  Y. 


HIGH 

Pressure  j 

Ospraymo 
Catalog 
Free 


FIELD  TOECS  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.- 2 


39  Years  # 
Experience 

With  special  features  all  their  own. 

They  claim  your  kind  attention. 
In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone. 
They  furnish  sure  protection, 


Elmira,  New  York 


New  Book 
on  Spraying 


FREE! 


Every  fanner  and  orchardist  should  have  a  copy  of  this  free 
book.  Tells  how,  when  and  what  to  spray. 

We’ll  gladly  send  a  copy  postpaid  on  request. 


Slf  CropSaving 

 Sprayers 

c  make  a  full  line  of  Sprayers  for  every  purpose.  The 
Hudson  Compressed  Air  Sprayer  is  the  only  one  made  with  a 
tank  riveted  like  a  steam  boiler.  This  is  the  highest  pressure  compressed  air 
sprayer  made.  Throws  better  spray,  does  more  work.  One  pumping  will  spray 
approximately  1000  hills  of  potatoes.  Equipped  with  combination  nozzle  suitable 
for  light  or  heavy  mixtures.  Can  be  furnished  with  an  extension  for  spraying 
fruit  trees.  Catalog  describes  the  complete  Hudson  Line  of  Crop-Saving  Sprayers. 

HUDSON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  8 14  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEkI 

i1  ■  .  -  - 

DOMESTIC.  —  Property,  including 
newly  completed  cars,  valued  at  more 
than  $450,000.  was  destroyed  by  fire  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  of  incendiary  origin,  which 
swept  the  repair  shops  and  yards  of  the 
Pullman  Car  Company,  Pullman,  Ill., 
.Tan.  27. 

Sons  and  daughters  will  be  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  care  of  their  parents 
under  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Indiana 
State  Legislature  by  Representative 
Henry  Abrams,  of  Indianapolis,  .Tan  27. 
The  bill  provides  that  children  who  seek 
to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
parents  may  be  fined  not  to. exceed  $200, 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six 
months.  Courts  are  given  authority  to 
release  convicted  persons  on  promises  to 
assume  proper  filial  attitudes. 

Bruno  M.  Marcuse  and  Lew  H.  Morris, 
general  partners  of  Marcuse  &  Co.,  a  de¬ 
funct  brokerage  firm,  wore  indicted  by 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Chicago, 
•Tan.  27,  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails 
in  a  scheme  to  defraud.  When  the  com¬ 
pany  went  into  bankruptcy  last  March  a 
shortage  of  $2,000,000  worth  of  stocks 
and  assets  belonging  to  its  customers  was 
disclosed,  it  was  charged.  The  company 
obtained  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
by  false  pretenses,  the  indictment  charges, 
from  persons  who  desired  to  purchase 
stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Instead  of  making  these  purchases,  it 
was  alleged,  and  holding  the  stock  for 
the  credit  of  their  customers,  the  stocks 
were  disposed  of  and  the  investors  lost 
their  money.  Emil  O.  Engstrom,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  firm,  was  also  in¬ 
dicted  on  the  same. charge. 

Mrs.  Victor  Jacobson  and  her  daughter, 
Victoria,  3$.  were  burned  to  death  at 
Bessemer,  Pa.,  Jan.  31,  in  a  fire  which 
followed  the  explosion  of  a  can  of  kero¬ 
sene  with  which  Mrs.  Jacobson  was  kind¬ 
ling  a  fii’e.  Four  other  persons  were  in¬ 
jured. 

The  Fnited  States  Supreme  Court  Jan. 
31,  upheld  the  contention  of  Victor  T.. 
Berger.  Milwaukee  Socialist,  and  four  of 
his  associates  in  the  Socialist  party,  that 
Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  of  Chicago  was 
not  qualified  to  preside  at  the  trial  and 
to  sentence  them  to  twenty  years  impris¬ 
onment.  for  violation  of  the  espionage  law. 
The  decision,  handed  down  by  a  six  to 
three  vote,  held  that  Judge  Landis  should 
have  allowed  another  judge  to  preside 
when  Berger  and  his  friends  filed  with 
the  court  an  affidavit  alleging  that  in 
sentencing  a  German-American  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  case  a  short  time  before  he  had  dis¬ 
played  a  prejudice  against  those  of  Ger¬ 
man  or  Austrian  extraction.  The  result 
of.  the  decision  probably  will  mean  a  new 
trial  for  the  Socialists,  but  with  some 
Federal  judge  other  than  Judge  Landis 
presiding.  Berger  and  the  others  were 
not  in  any  way  freed  from  the  charge 
by  the  decision. 

Fire  in  the  Colonial  Hotel,  Hoboken, 
X.'  J..  .Tan.  29,  caused  the  death  of  six 
men  and  seven  women. 

The  Delaware  State  Senate  Jan.  31 
passed  a  bill  making  the  penalty  for  high¬ 
way  robbery  forty  lashes  on  the  hare 
back,  not  less  than  twenty  years’  impris¬ 
onment  and  a  fine  of  $50v.  The  vote  on 
the  measure  was  unanimous. 

The  Commonwealth  National  Bank,  of 
Reedville.  Ya..  a  village  about  100  miles 
from  Washington,  was  robbed  of  $119,000 
in  cash  and  securities  and  then  set  on  fire 
Jan.  33.  The  building  was  destroyed. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  Jan.  33.  returned  five  indictments 
under  the  Lever  act  charging  five  Cleve¬ 
land  coal  firms,  both  retailers  and  oper¬ 
ators,  with  selling  coal  in  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  months  at  excessive  prices. 

Three  firemen  were  killed  and  18  seri¬ 
ously  injured  when  a  wall  of  the  building 
at  88  Mathewson  street,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  collapsed  during  a  fire  Jan.  31.  The 
blaze  started  in  a  poolroom  and  bowling 
alley. 

f  ix  persons  were  burned  to  death  and 
four  others  badly  hurt  Feb.  3.,  in  a  fire 
that  destroyed  a  shack  owned  by  Henry 
Martell.  at  Rochester,  Vt.  Five  of  Mlar- 
fell’s  children  and  his  aged  father  last 
their  lives.  Martell,  his  wife  and  two 
other  children  were  said  to  have  a  good 
chance  f>>r  recovery.  Martell  got  up  to 
build  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove.  When 
he  poured  gasoline  on  the  hot  coals  there 
was  an  explosion  and  flames  shot  through 
the  room.  Before  Martell  could  warn 
his  father  and  children,  who  were  sleep¬ 
ing  upstairs,  their  escape  was  cut  off. 
A  dwelling  on  the  property  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  burned  and  the  family  was 
living  in  the  shack  until  they  could  build 
a  new  house. 

Eighty-eight  persons  met  death  on 
highways  of  New  York  State  in  January. 
Fifty-five  of  these  were  killed  by  auto¬ 
mobiles  according  to  the  report  made 
public  Feb.  1.  by  the  Highways  Protec¬ 
tive  Society.  Ten  persons  were  killed 
by  trolleys  and  wagons  killed  two.  Five 
fatalities  occurred  at  railroad  crossings, 
due  to  trains.  Automobile  fatalities,  ac¬ 
cording  to  vhe  report,  were  90  per  cent 
higher  than  for  the  preceding  January. 

The  Arkansas  Senate  Feb.  1,  passed 
unanimously  a  hill  providing  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  for  bank  robbery.  The  bill  puts 
bank  robbery  on  a  penalty  with  murder 
in  that  it  gives  juries  the  right  to  fix 
either  life  imprisonment  or  electrocution 
as  a  punishment. 

Employment  insurance  to  meet,  the 
out-of-work  situation  is  proposed  in  a 
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hill  offered  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Senate 
Fob.  3.  It  was  drafted  by  Prof.  John  A. 
Commons,  head  of  the  Labor  Department 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  persons  or  corporations  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  three  persons.  Far¬ 
mers  and  employees  of  the  State,  cities, 
counties  and  school  districts  are  exeippted. 
The  law  would  he  administered  by  the 
State  Industrial  Board.  Salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  hill  are :  Beneficiaries  must 
have  worked  for  one  or  more  employers 
six  months  under  the  act  and  must  make 
application  in  proper  manner  and  be  con¬ 
tinually  employed.  The  compensation 
would  be  $3.50  for  each  working  clay  for 
males  and  females  over  18  year*!  and  75 
cents  for  those  between  16  and  18  years, 
payments  to  commence  the  third  day  and 
be  paid  weekly. 

Seven  “two-gun”  bandits,  most  of  them 
in  their  teens,  kicked  down  the  front 
doors  of  the  Kenwood  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  Chicago,  Feb.  1,  in  view  of  a  rush 
hour  crowd,  overpowered  five  men  officials 
and  nine  women  clerks  and  looted  a  tell¬ 
er’s  cage  of  more  than  $30,000.  Without 
firing  a  shot  thr>y  backed  out  of  the  bank 
in  perfect  order  and  escaped  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  they  had  left  at  the  entrance. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Engine  and 
train  crews  to  move  50.000.000  bushels 
of  wheat  to  be  donated  by  Western  farm¬ 
ers  were  offered  Jan.  27,  by  the  chief  exe¬ 
cutives  of  the  big  railroad  brotherhoods, 
without  charge  for  the  men’s  labor,  to 
Herbert  Hoover,  in  charge  of  relieving 
starvation  among  the  hungry  millions  of 
Europe  and  China. 

The  Chester  Horse  Thief  Detective  As¬ 
sociation  of  Orange  Co..  N.  Y.,  has  voted 
to  broaden  its  activities  by  pursuing  auto¬ 
mobile  thieves.  The  new  officers  of  the 
broadened  organization  are  J.  8.  Murray, 
of  Chester,  president ;  .Tames  Stead¬ 
man.  vice  president ;  George  Vail,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  AYioks  Board,  treasurer.  Peter 
Baker.  Bohert  Young,  T.  8.  Durland  and 
several  other  members  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  deputies  to  pursue,  gratis,  auto¬ 
mobile  thieves  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

“Rainmaker”  Hatfield  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  increase  precipitation  in  the 
district  of  Medicine  Hat.  Alberta,  during 
the  dry  season  at  the  rate  of  .$4,000  an 
inch,  the  United  Agricultural  Association 
announced  Jan.  33.  The  “Rainmaker.” 
who  claims  to  he  able  to  produce  rainfall 
by  chemical  and  scientific  methods,  is  to 
operate  between  May  1  and  August  1, 
over  a  section  of  about  one  hundred  miles 
radius  with  Medicine  Hat  as  a  center. 
He  expects  to  locate  his  main  plant  at 
Cliappiee  Lake.  While  the  contract  does 
not  reveal  the  methods  used  by  the  “Rain¬ 
maker.”  he  is  understood  to  bring  down 
precipitation  by  use  of  large  vats  filled 
with  chemicals  and  through  electrical  dis¬ 
charges  in  the  air. 


Live  Stock  Census 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  following  figures  of  live  stock  on 
farms  and  ranges  January  1,  1921,  with 
comparisons : 


Horses. 

Total  No. 

Aggregate. 

3923  . 

20.183.000 

$3,664,166,000 

1920 . 

20.7S5.000 

1.962,503.000 

1939 . 

21.482.000 

2,134.897.000 

3918 . 

21,555,000 

2.246.970.000 

Mules. 

3921 . 

4.999.000 

578,47.3.000 

3920 . 

5.041.000 

743.400.000 

3919 . 

4.954.000 

672,922.000 

1918 . 

4,873.000 

627.679.000 

Other  cattle. 

1923  . 

42.870.000 

1.346.665.000 

1920 . 

44.750.000 

1.934.385.000 

3939 . 

45:085.000 

3 ,993.442.000 

1918 . 

44.112.000 

1.803.482,000 

Milk  cows. 

1921 . 

23.321 .000 

1.491.900.000 

1920 . 

23.619.000 

2.010.128.000 

1919 . 

23.475.000 

1 .835.770,000 

1938 . 

23.310.000 

1,644,231.000 

Sheep. 

3921... _ 

45.067.000 

288,732.000 

3920 . 

47.334.000 

495.660.000 

3919 . 

48.866.000 

568.265.000 

1918 . 

48.603.000 

574.575.000 

Swine. 

3923  . 

66.649.000 

865,633,000 

3920 . 

73.727.000 

1 ,363.269,000 

1919 . 

74.584.000 

1,642.598,000 

1918 . 

70.978.000 

1.387.263,000 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 


March  36 — Holsteins.  Somerset-Hun- 
terdon  County  IIolstein-Friesian  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  College  Farm,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J. 

March  29-30 — Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.  F. 
Darcey,  secretary. 

May  9 — Holsteins.  Brown  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale  at  De  Pere.  Wis. 

May  37 — Holsteins.  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

February  7-33 — Fruit  Growers’  Short 
Course,  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette, 
Ind. 

February  7-32 — Sixth  Annual  National 
Tractor  Show,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

February  9-31 — New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Eastern  Meeting, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

February  14-19 — Farmers’  Week,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  I+haea, 
N.  Y. 

January  3-February  25 — Short  courses 
in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics.  Ice 
Cream  Making,  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  N  Y 

March  3-10 — Poultry  week.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  of  Agriculture,  State 
College.  Pa. 
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Look  for  the 


Red  Ball 


TRAMP  through  a  bog — wade  all  day  in  running 
water — stand  ankle-deep  in  mire — if  your 
Boots  are  ‘ ‘Ball -Band,”  your  feet  are  dry  at  night. 

The  rubber  and  fabric  of  “Ball-Band”  Boots  are 
welded  by  a  vacuum  process  into  one  solid,  tough 
piece,  giving  extra  long  wear. 

“Ball-Band”  Arctics  keep  your  feet  and  ankles 
warm  as  toast,  in  deep  snow  or  bitter  cold.  Good 
fit  and  latest  style  are  combined  in  “Ball-Band” 
Light-Weight  Rubbers.  To  make  sure  of  what 
you’re  getting,  look  for  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark 
when  you  buy. 

Free  illustrated  booklet,' “More 
Days  Wear,”  shows  you  our  great 
variety  of  Rubber  and  Woolen  Foot¬ 
wear.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 


MISHAWAKA'  WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  Ind 


“The  House  That  Pays  Millions 
for  Quality  ” 
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At  the  Price  of  Two  Eggs 

At  the  cost  of  the  price  of  two  eggs  a  big  Jell-0  dessert  can  be 
served — and  it  will  serve  from  five  to  twelve  persons,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared. 

If  plain,  it  will  serve  five  or  six  persons ;  if  whipped.  Bavarian 
cream  style,  ten  or  twelve  may  be  served. 

There  are  so  many  possibilities — so  great  a  variety  of  delight¬ 
ful  dishes  made  without  cooking  or  fussing — that  every  farmer’s 
wife  is  urged  to  send  her  name  and  address  in  order  that  she 
may  receive  (free)  a  copy  of  the  Jell-0  Book,  which  has  every¬ 
thing  on  the  subject  that  any  woman  could  wish.  Among  other 
things  it  tells  how  whipped  Jell-0  takes  the  place  of  eggs  and 
cream  in  desserts. 

Jell-0  is  put  up  in  six  pure  fruit  flavors:  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,’  Chocolate,  and  sold  in  all  general 
stores  and  groceries  at  25  cents  for  2  packages. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


\i  \iuu////yy//] 

Big  Reduction  in 
Prices  of  Crown 
Grain  Drills 

Take  advantage  of  the  large  price 
reduction  on  the  CROWN  Line  of 
Grain  Drills  and  Lime  Sowers. 


I 


We  are  giving  the  farmers  every  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  cost  of  our  line  for  the 
Spring  Sowing. 

New  Needham  Crown  Drills  are 
equipped  with  the  improved  Wizard 
fertilizer  feed.  This  feed  with  the 
famous  Crown  Grain  feed  makes  the 
New  Drill  the  best,  _ 
in  the  market  today. |  tfOWn  Mfg.  Co. 

112  W»rne  St. 
Pbclpt,  New  York 


If  in  need  of  aG ram  Ur  ill 
write  us  for  catalog. 


%  m  m.  M 

A  lbs.  of  Best  M  OO 
llli  SAN  BO 

Pure  Coffee  (Ground  or  Sean) 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  free  Delivery 

within  300  miles*  .  Add  extra 
fpostage  for  longer  di stances . 

MONEY  BACK  IJF  NOT  SATISFIED 

JAMES  VANDYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 

J00  Van  Dyk  Stores  hi  30  cities. 

Experience 


YOUR  experience  tells 
you  what  crops  will 
yield  best  on  your  farm. 

Our  experience  tells  you 
what  fabric  will  give  you 
the  greatest  wear  — at  a 
moderate  price. 

The  oldest  manufactur¬ 
ers  ol' men’s  clothing  in  the 
country  specialize  on 
Clothcraft  Serge  Specials 
because,  in  their  75  years’ 
e.vperienee,  they  have 
found  that  no  other  mate¬ 
rial  gives  such  all-rou.id 
satisfaction. 

For  wear— service— looks 
—  most -for- do  liar  —  you 
can’t  beat  Clothcraft  Serge 
Specials— tested  by  over  a 
half  million  wearers. 

The  Clothcraft  Shops— 
the  largest  single  clothing 
plant  in  the  world —  make 
and  sell  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  Serge  Specials. 

Find  out  what  styles  and 
cloth  will  keep  you  dressed 
correctly  and  sensibly  as 
long  as  a  long  wearing  suit 


A  little  folder,  with  a  big  message  of 
real  facts,  contains  actual  samples  of 
the  famous  Clothcraft  Serge  Specials 
in  brown,  gray  and  blue,  is  yours — 
free.  Just  write  saying  “Send  Serge 
Folder” — address : 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

*36  St.Clair  Avenue,  N.  W.f  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Wife’s  Share 

We  have  had  many  letters  in  answer  to  the  questions  asked  on  page  1678, 

about  the  division  of  money  on  the  farm.  Naturally  these  letters  cover  all 
sides  of  the  question.  We  cannot  find  space  for  them  all  this  month,  but  give 
a  few  below.  This  matter  of  the  wife’s  share  of  the  income  is  a  burning  one. 
While  we  cannot  hope  to  settle  it  for  all.  we  will,  at  least,  let  a  little  light 
into  it. 


I  have  read  with  interest  the  letters  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  wife's  share.  As 
the  systems  thus  far  given  are  unlike  the 
money  method  my  husband  and  I  worked 
out,  I  am  sending  our  plan,  hoping  it  may 
help  the  cause. 

For  seven  years  previous  to  my  mar¬ 
riage  I  had  been  a  school  teacher,  and 
during  my  teaching  experience  learned 
thoroughly  the  value  of  money.  How¬ 
ever,  I  had  never  spent  freely,  like  many 
working  girls,  for  besides  paying  all  living 
expenses  I  helped  a  brother  through  col¬ 
lege  and  also  paid  my  own  normal  school 
expenses,  I  cared  more  for  that  inde¬ 
pendent  feeling  of  earning  and  spending 
my  own  wages  more  than  I  did  for  the 
actual  money. 

I  realized  that  my  mother  had  never 
been,  satisfied  with  the  money  situation  at 
home.  My  father,  no  doubt,  was  as  lib¬ 
eral  as  his  means  allowed,  but  he  never 
practiced  any  regular  system  of  providing 
funds  for  mother’s  use.  When  he  made 
a  big  sale  of  farm  produce  he  usually 
handed  mother  a  $10  bill,  and  other  times 
wrote  checks  for  the  necessary  purchases. 
Consequently  mother  never  knew  how 
much  money  she  was  to  have  to  use,  nor 
when  she  would  have  it.  I  had  also  seen 
glimpses  of  money  difficulties  among  my 
married  friends,  so  with  apprehension 
along  this  line  I  approached  matrimony. 

Before  marriage  my  future  husband 
agreed  to  arrange  money  matters  satis¬ 
factory  to  me,  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  humbly  beg  for  a  few  dollars,  or 
to  steal  them  from  him.  as  I  have  heard 
of  wives  doing.  We  discussed  various 
methods  before  we  found  a  satisfactory 
solution.  I  favored  an  allowance  to  be 
used  for  my  clothes  and  personal  ex¬ 
penses.  Our  income  would  be  small,  and 
1  realized  that  my  allowance  would  be 
accordingly  meager,  but  I  desired  a  fixed 


A  Lamb  Brought  Up  by  Hand 


sum  in  order  that  I  might  plan  my  ex¬ 
penditures  wisely.  Lee  opposed  this  plan, 
however,  since  it  did  not  involve  my  di¬ 
rect  interest  in  our  farming  -operations, 
lie  suggested  that  1  have  some  chickens, 
turkeys  or  other  live  stock  which  be  would 
feed  and  hell)  care  for,  and  I  have  the 
profits  from  the  same  for  my  share.  This 
didn’t  appeal  to  me,  for  I  remembered 
how  poultry  and  farm  animals  have  a 
way  of  dying  or  disappearing  at  very  in¬ 
opportune  times.  Lee  explained  that  al¬ 
lowances  would  be  made  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  so  that  I  wouldn’t  lose  all.  After 
some  consideration  he  proposed  another 
scheme,  which  was  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  his  plan  and  mine.  This  method 
we  adopted,  and  it  has  proven  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Were  I  to  pave  one  word  in  the 
way  of  advice  to  newlyweds,  it  would  he 
compromise — each  willingly  give  up  part 
to  the  other. 

My  brother  paid  back  the  money  he  had 
borrowed  for  bis  college  course,  so  with 
our  combined  savings  we  furnished  our 
little  home.  Then  I  kept  accurate  ac¬ 
counts  and  discovered  what  our  average 
monthly  grocery  bills  were  likely  to  be. 
Then  Lee  proposed  that  he  give  me  a 
sum  each  month  sufficient  to  buy  the 
groceries  and  include  a  few  dollars  for 
my  personal  expenditure.  In  addition,  I 
was  to  keep  the  small  flock  of  hens  1 
already  had,  he  furnishing  the  feed  from 
the  farm  supply,  while  l  had  the  proceeds 
remaining  after  providing  the  eggs  and 
poultry  for  our  own  use.  He  also  gives 
me  a  young  animal  each  year  and  pro¬ 
vides  feed  and  care  for  it.  When  it  is 
grown  I  sell  it  and  have  the  proceeds. 
The  first  year  I  had  a  steer,  which  T  sold 
when  two  years  old,  and  invested  the 
money  in  kitchen  improvements.  Some 
years  I  have  had  sheep,  and  this  year  I 
have  a  pig  which  T  have  helped  raise.  1 
am  planning  to  have  little  pigs  to  seM 
next  Spring,  and  then  later  dispose  of 
the  old  hog. 

Thus  I  am  responsible  for  the  spending 
of  part  of  the  income,  have  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  business,  and  at  the  same  time 
feel  that  I  am  repaid  for  my  labor  by 


having  a  share  of  my  own.  At  first  the 
commendable  features  of  this  plan  may 
not  be  apparent,  but  after  working  it  out 
I  have  discovered  its  many  advantages. 

I  keep  an  account  of  my  expenditures  and 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  greatest  value  for 
my  money.  In  the  buying  of  groceries  I 
have  learned  several  things,  viz.,  that  it 
is  more  economical,  if  more  laborious,  to 
buy  and  cook  dried  fruits  and  vegetables, 
ae  beans,  corn,  etc.,  than  to  get  the  canned 
products,  and  to  make  my  own  salad 
dressings,  cookies,  bread  and  baked  foods ; 
that  it  is  a  saving  to  buy  in  quantities, 
and  extravagant  to  purchase  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  out  of  season.  This  plan 
is  also  an  incentive  for  me  to  work  in 
the  garden  and  raise  and  can  all  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  possible,  for  thereby  my 
grocery  bills  are  reduced  and  I  have  more 
spending  money.  By  paying  cash  we  often 
get  reduction,  and  also  keep  our  credit 
good.  In  regard  to  clothes,  I  buy  more 
sensibly  than  formerly,  with  more  thought 
to  durability  and  usefulness.  I  am  more 
interested  in  doing  my  own  sewing,  and 
in  renovating  cast-off  garments ;  thus  I 
am  enabled  to  save  a  few  dollars. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  when  I  went  shopping  with  a 
friend  who  expected  to  buy  a  new  coat. 
After  trying  on  several  her  decision  rested 
between  two  models.  One  was  very  good 
looking,  as  well  as  serviceable  and  rea¬ 
sonably  priced,  while  the  other  was  less 
becoming,  not  so  practical  a  style,  more 
elaborately  trimmed  and  $15  higher.  After 
a  brief ‘hesitation  she  bought  the  latter. 
Outside  the  store  she  remarked  :  “I  don’t 
like  this  coat  a  bit  better  than  the  other, 
but  since  all  I  receive  for  my  labor  is 
my  board  and  clothes,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  got  the  most  expensive.  Henry 
never  gives  me  money  directly  to  buy  mv 
clothes,  but  has  all  bills  sent  to  him.  1 
shouldn’t  complain,  for  he  doesn’t  find 
fault  at  the  prices,  but.  nevertheless  I 
would  rather  had  the  $00  which  this  coat 
cost :  then  I  would  have  bought  the 
cheaper  garment  and  saved  $15  to  put  in 
the  bank.  I  would  love  to  start  a  bank 
account  and  plan  and  economize  to  see  it 
grow.”  A  CONTENTED  WIFE. 

I  am  much  interested  in  “The  Wife’s* 
Share.”  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  came 
“into  my  own.”  I  always  thought  man 
and  wife  to  be,  or  ought  to  be.  equals, 
but  after  marriage  I  found  out  things  T 
didn’t  know  before.  My  husband  was 
more  difficult  to  handle  and  get  along 
with  than  I  had  expected,  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  do  my  level  best  as  wife  and 
partner.  After  we  bought  a  farm  I  knew 
only  team  work  would  enable  us  to  pay 
for  that  farm,  so  T  helped  wherever  I 
could — boarded  the  hired  help,  and  when 
unable  to  get  help  leave  some  of  my  own 
work  indoors  to  be  able  to  help  more  out¬ 
doors.  This,  with  raising  the  children, 
made  it  very  hard  for  me.  I  tried  to 
keep  expenses  down  as  much  as  possible, 
and  husband  could  not  help  but  notice  it. 
He  was  faithful  to  provide  for  kitchen 
and  table,  also  for  clothing  that  was 
absolutely  needed,  but  the  monthly  milk 
check  was  his.  Any  request  for  money 
made  him  more  or  less  angry ;  it  was 
grudgingly  given,  often  flatly  refused, 
while  lie  most  always  had  money  for 
what  lie  needed,  and  often  for  what,  lie 
didn’t,  need.  Now  almost  every  woman 
wants  to  look  respectable,  also  would 
like  to  got  a  piece  of  furniture  off  and  on, 
but  it  is  very  little  I  got  in  this  line.  Tt 
was  discouraging  and  humiliating,  all 
work  and  no  comfort  made  me  grow  bitter, 
and  I  felt  rebellious.  Still  I  would  not 
quarrel,  but  I  made  up  my  mind,  when 
the  right  time  came  I  would  get  my 
right,  if  I  had  to  tight  for  it. 

So  the  years  wont  by  and  the  time 
came  when  husband  was  to  make  his  last 
payment  and  receive  his  deed  for  the 
farm.  “Well,”  he  said,  “it  was  hard 
work  but  I  won  out  at  last.”  “Yes.”  T 
answered,  “it  was  hard  for  you,  but  my 
dear,  liaveu’t  I  done  my  share  to  help 
you  win  out?”  “Sure  you  have,”  he 
said,  and  after  a  while — “Come  to  think 
it  over,  I  could  never  have  managed  it, 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you.  You  are  the 
best  little  woman  in  all  the  world,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  never  gave  you  anv  credit 
for  all  you  did!”  “Well,”  I  said, 
“do  you  realize  you  owe  me  something?” 
“O !  tell  me  what  you  want,  a  new  dress?” 
“No.”  I  answered.  “I  want  more  than 
that ;  I  want  half  of  the  farm.  That’s 
what  1  have  worked  for  all  these  years. 
Don’t  you  think  1  deserve  it?”  He  looked 
at  me  in  surprise.  I  expected  he  would 
flare  up  and  be  angry.  I  was  veady  for 
my  light,  but  lo  and  behold!  His  arm 
stole  around  me  and  he  said :  “My 
dear  heart,  you  have  surely  earned  it, 
and  you  shall  have  it.  I  have  tin* 
deed  made  out  in  yours  and  my  name, 
and  whatever  we  make  after  this  is  going 
to  be  yours  as  well  as  mine !” 

I  had  won  my  battle  without  a  fight, 
and  lie  kept  his  word !  This  was  a 
number  of  years  ago.  We  bought  more 
property  and  paid  for  it.  We  have  in- 
provemeuts  in  the  house  as  well  as  out¬ 
doors  ;  we  own  a  ear.  also  have  a  joint 
bank  account.  There  is  no  bitterness 
left  in  my  heart ;  I  received  my  share,  but 
for  me  this  was  the  only  way  to  get  it ! 

MRS.  R.  B. 
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Paint  the  surface  and  “paint  right’  is  to  be  sure 
you’re  “saving  all”— and  to  paint  right  is  to  use 
Glidden  Paint. 

All  the  tumble-down  farm  buildings  in  your 
neighborhood  could  easily  have  been  saved— with 
PAINT.  And  the  increased  value  they  would  have 
gamed  during  the  last  few  years  would  be  many 
times  more  than  the  painting  cost. 

So  decide  to  paint  NOW.  Paint  every  surface 
that  shows  signs  of  wear — your  house — your  barn — 
your  silos — your  implements — they  all  need  paint. 
See  the  Glidden  Dealer  next  time  you’re  in  town. 
He’ll  gladly  tell  you  the  kind  of  Glidden  Product 
to  use.  He  carries  a  full  line. 


Other  Glidden  Products 
for  the  Farm 

Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Calcium 
Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead 
Dry  Powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture 
Dry  Powdered  Kordo-Arsenate 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Pure  Paris  Green 
Endurance  Paint  (Prepared) 
Endurance  Auto  Finishes 
Barn  Paint  (Red  and  Gray) 

Tractor  &  Implement  Paint 
Floorette  &  Wearette  Varnishes 

jRpatac 

too 


Save  the  Surface  and  Save  All 


Factories: 
Bra  nches: 


THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

National  Headquarters  -  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Reading,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 

Brooklyn,  Toronto 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  C  ity,  Boston,  Scranton,  Evansville,  Birmingham,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
Portland,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Houston,  Beaumont,  El  Pjiso,  Olympia,  Wash.;  Des  Moines,  Memphis, 

Seattle,  Oklahoma  City',  Montreal,  Winnipeg. 

Stocks  in  principal  cities 


Send  for 
Glidden  Spray 
Calendar 

It  tells  you  liow 
and  when  to  spra> 
with  Glidden  Insecti¬ 
cides  and  Fungicides 
— a  complete  line  of 
spraying  and  dusting 
materials. 
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Trade  Mark 

This  Trade-mark  identiSes 
genuine  Boss  Work  Gloves. 
Be  sure  it  is  on  every  pair 
you  buy. 


They  Were 
First  Made  for  Farmers 

Tho’  Boss  Gloves  are  now  worn  in  every  indus¬ 
try  requiring  hand  work,  they  were  first  made  for 
farmers’  use  exclusively.  They  were  planned  to 
meet  the  farmers’  needs.  They  are  made  extra 
strong  to  withstand  the  hard  wear  of  farm  work. 

For  plowing,  driving,  silo  filling  and  use  around 
the  ensilage  cutter,  for  installing  new  equipment, 
for  post-hole  digging  and  fencing,  for  tiling  and 
drainage  work,  and  a  hundred  and  one  jobs  around 
the  farm,  Boss  Work  Gloves  protect  the  hands  from 
dirt,  grease,  and  minor  injuries. 

Boss  Work  Gloves  are  made  of  the  highest 
quality,  heavy  weight  canton  flannel.  They  wear 
long  and  well.  Yet  they  are  so  flexible  that  they 
allow  a  free  feel  of  any  job. 

Look  for  the  Boss  trade-mark  sewn  on  the  back 
of  the  gloves.  Ask  for  Boss  Work  Gloves  by  name. 

They  come  in  three  styles  of  wrist  —  ribbed,  band, 
and  gauntlet.  Sizes  for  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls. 

THE  BOSS  MEEDY — best  quality,  medium  weight  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  HEVY — very  best  quality,  heavy  weight  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  XTRA  HEVY — finest  grade  of  extra  heavy  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  WALLOPER — highest  quality,  heaviest  weight  canton 
flannel. 

THE  BOSS  LETHERPOM — heavy  canton  flannel  with  tough  leather 
on  palms,  fingers  and  thumbs. 

THE  BOSS  JERZY — highest  quality  cc.tton  jersey  cloch  in  many 
colors. 

THE  BOSS  TIKMIT — Roomy  mittens  made  of  ticking  that  wears  like 
iron. 

THE  BOSS  EL ASTO— strong  canton  flannel.  Made  by  a  patented 
process  in  one  weight  only. 

THE  BOSS  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
Kewanee,  Ill. 

BoSS  Gipves 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholeaale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE  © 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— EBtab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y- 


Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  big  commis¬ 
sion  proposition.  NAPPANEE  LUMBER 
&  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NAPPANEE,  IND. 


SILOS 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Save*  Labor— Saves  Expense 

Pays  for  Itself  Every 
Day  Used 

Transplants  Tobacco,  To¬ 
matoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Cabbage,  Strawberries, 
Eggplant  and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
—one  operation.  A  full  stand;  no  re¬ 
setting,  an  earlier  crop.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  planter  ever  invented.  Is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and 
easier  and  better  than  hand  work. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  literature. 
MASTERS  PLANTER  CO.,  Dept.  15  Chicago,  111. 


Notes  on  Sanitation 


Septic  Tank  in  Cellar 

I  wish  to  put  in  just  such  a  septic 
tank  as  you  describe  on  page  1670.  Why 
could  I  not  build  the  tank  in  the  corner 
of  tho  cellar,  thus  using  the  two  side  walls 
after  proper  cementing,  and  then  dispose 
of  the  discharge  of  the  tank  by  conducting 
it  straight  away  for  about  10  rods,  where 
the  ground  begins  to  fall?  In  this  way 
I  could  get  a  direct  and  better  descent  into 
the  tank'  and  would  not  be  obliged  to  dig 
so  deep  for  the  overflow.  Under  the 
above  circumstances,  what  are  the  objec¬ 
tions,  if  any,  in  placing  such  a  tank  as 
you  recommend  in  the  cellar?  L.  A.  p. 

Septic  tanks  have  been  built  in  base¬ 
ments,  as  you  suggest,  and  if  airtight 
they  are  unobjectionable  there.  Tanks 
of  steel  have  been  made  for  such  use,  a-nd 
are  probably  obtainable  now.  I  cannot 
sec,  however,  what  would  be  gained  in 
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and  gravel.  Below  the  subsoil  is  sand 
and  gravel  of  unlimited  depth,  very  porous 
and  capable  of  absorbing  practically  any 
amount  of  liquid.  Twenty-three  feet  be¬ 
low  the  surface  is  water,  and  a  well  point 
driven  into  same  gives  an  unfailing  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  anywhere.  What  type  of 
septic  tank  would  be  best  under  these 
conditions?  Would  a  dry  well  dug  S  or 
10  ft.  into  the  gravel  take  care  of  the  tank 
discharge?  I  have  a  dry  well  that  has 
taken  care  of  a  kitchen  sink  and  drain 
for  20  years,  and  has  given  no  trouble 
thus  far.  Would  a  tile  bed  be  preferable 
to  the  dry  wTell?  A.  o.  H. 

Teeumseh,  Mich. 

The  purpose  of  the  automatic  si  phon  is 
to  permit  an  intermittent,  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuous,  flow  from  the  tank,  and  thus  to 
give  the  soil  receiving  it  opportunity  to 
clear  itself  between  discharges.  Both 
types  of  discharge  require  sufficient  pitch 
to  the  line  of  disposal  tiles  to  carry  off 
the  effluent  from  the  tank.  This  pitch  is 
slight,  however,  being  from  one-fourth  to 
one-eighth  ineh  to  the  foot.  Additional 
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On  page  183  R.  W.  De  Bairn  spoke  of  and  be  convenient  for  picking.  The  pic- 
a  method  of  cultivating  peas  so  that  the  lure  above  shows  a  field  worked  in  this 
vines  would  all  lie  in  the  same  direction,  way. 


your 

the 


■I  n  /-\  i  a  c  C  r  C  RietK-H  Feed  Lowest  Cosi 
Ivl  U  EL^^Wriie  For  Special  Price 

NEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY.  30  Church. St,  New  York  City 


ease  by  placing  a  concrete  tank  in 
....  cellar.  The  saving  in  material  by 
using  the  c-ellai*  walls  would  be  slight,  and 
the  greater  expense  of  building  a  perma¬ 
nently  airtight  tank  above  the  ground 
would  probably  more  than  counterbalance 
this  economy.  Such  tanks  are  more 
asily  and  inexpensively  built  underground 
where  the  surrounding  earth  serves  as 
an  outside  form  for  the  concrete  work 
and  a  seal  against  the  walls.  In  most 
cases  the  building  of  suitable  forms  for 
concrete  work  is  about  the  most  difficult 
and  expensive  part  of  the  job.  This  is 
simplified  where  an  excavation  <-an  be 
made  to  serve  as  a  form. 

It  is  not  clear  how  an  inside  tank 
would  save  depth  of  trenching  for  the 
overflow  pipe,  and  I  judge  from  your 
letter  than  you  do  not  contemplate  con¬ 
necting  the  bath,  sink  and  laundry  with 
the  inlet  to  the  tank.  This  should  be 
done,  as  the  tank  would  take  the  Avaste 
water  from  these  conveniences  as  Avell  as 
from  the  toilets.  In  that  case,  of  course, 
one  line  of  disposal  tiles  serves  for  all  the 
house  liquid  wastes  passing  through  the 
tank.  The  effluent  from  the  tank  may  be 
disposed  of  by  seepage  into  the  ground 
surrounding  the  tiles,  or  may  be  carried 
through  a  tight  pipe  to  a  distant  cesspool, 
but  in  the  latter  method  of  disposal  it 
should  he  remembered  that  such  a  cess¬ 
pool  might  endanger  some  household 
water  supply.  So  far  as  direct  vertical 
connections  to  the  tank  are  concerned,  it 
is  preferable  that  there  should  he  some 
pitch  to  the  inlet  pipe  to  prevent  a  too 
violent  inrush  of  large  quantities  of 
fluids,  as,  for  instance,  from  laundry 
tubs.  Such  an  inrush  might  disturb  the 
contents  of  the  tank  unduly,  and  possibly 
break  up  the  thick  layer  of 
forms  upon  their  surface, 
which  serves  both  as  a  seal 
for  the  bacteria  that  break 
matter  in  the  sewage,  should  be  midis 
turbed.  A  more  or  less  continuous  and 
moderate  flow  into  the  tank  serves  the 
purpose  better  than  sudden  inrushes  of 
large  quantities  of  liquids.  All  things 
considered,  an  underground  concrete  tank 
placed  outside  the  cellar  Avail  and  coArered 
by  a  foot  or  more  of  earth  seems  to  me 
much  more  desirable  than  any  inside  in* 
stallation,  and  I  am  sure  will  usually  be 
found  to  he  less,  expensive  and  trouble¬ 
some  to  construct.  M.  b.  d. 


pitch  may  he  gained  by  building  the  tank 
partly  above  ground,  and  then  mounding 
the  earth  over  it.  The  upper  foot  of  your 
soil  would  undoubtedly  care  for  tho  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  tank.  If  a  dry  well  i,s 
used,  this  then  becomes  a  cesspool,  since 
the  discharge  from  the  tank  is  liquified, 
but  not  purified.  If  such  a  well  could  be 
located  where  it  Avould  not  endanger 
household  water  supplies,  1  can  see  no 
objection  to  its  use.  This  would  have 
to  be  at  least  several  hundred  feet  distant 
from  the  nearest  well,  however,  and  even 
then  there  could  be  no  certainty  that  the 
Avell  might  not  in  time  become  contami¬ 
nated  by  -the  co  tents  of  the  cesspool. 
The  problem  of  di.  .  .  al  is  not  a  difficult 
one  upon  an  isolated  farm,  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  room  and  opportunity 
to  keep  away  from  wells.  It  is  a  different 
matter  in  closely  built-up  districts.  You 
will  find  the  whole  matter  discussed  in 
the  October  30  issue  of  this  paper,  page 
1670.  M.  B.  D. 


Chemical  Toilet 


We  are  desirous  of  installing  a  chemi¬ 
cal  toilet  in  the  house,  but  not  being 
advised  myself  on  the  best  to  use  I 
would  be  glad  of  your  help.  Of  the  many 
different  makes  <>n  the  market  today 
which  would  you  consider  the 
planned  and  constructed  toilet  in 
possible  way,  irrespective  of  price? 
toilet  be  put  on  the  ground  floor  or  up¬ 
stairs?  t  mention  this  because  one  I 
heard  of  had  a  deep  pit  dug  underground 


best  ’ 
every 
Must 


and  was  Emptied  once 
have  been  installed  in 
school. 


scum  Avhich 
This  scum, 
and  a  home 
up  the  solid 


||  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  it  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Syphon  Septic  Tank 

As  I  understand  it  the  automatic  sy¬ 
phon  discharge  type  of  septic  tank  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  continuous  discharge  type. 
I  am  informed  that  the  automatic  type 
presupposes  a  natural  slope  of  the  ground, 
that  the  distributing  tile  may  he  near  the 
surface.  Here  the  ground  is  level,  and  if 
an  automatic  syphon  Avere  iise.d  it  would 
necessitate  placing  the  discharge  tile 
about  three  feet  beloAv  the  surface.  The 
first  foot  of  soil  is  loam,  the  next  2  ft. 
subsoil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  red  clay 


a  year.  These 
a  nearby  local 

MRS.  AV.  G. 

We  have  not  had  opportunity  to  in¬ 
spect  many  different' makes  of  these  chem¬ 
ical  closets  and  canifot  advise  as  to  which 
is  the  best,  but  as  they  all  operate  upon 
the  same  principle,' digestion  of  the  solid 
contents  of  the  discharges  into  them  by 
a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  Ave  should 
consider  that  one  best  that  Avas  made  of 
the  la  st  material  and  constructed  in  the 
best  manner.  Ordinary  inspection  of  tAVO 
or  more  competing  makes  should  slnnv 
which  one  Avas  superior  to  the  others  in 
these  respects. 

Small  liouse  toilets  of  this  kind  are 
essentially  large  pails,  enclosed  Avithiu  a 
ventilating  jacket  and  connected  by  a 
small  pipe  to  some  chimney.  They  are 
very  convenient,  but  open  to  the  objection 
that  they  have  to  be  frequently  emptied. 
Larger  ones,  to  be  put  underground,  are 
simply  steel  tanks,  painted  to  prevent  cor¬ 
rosion,  and  connected  with  a  closet  seat 
above.  These  need  to  be  emptied  only  at 
long  intervals,  and  .  the  liquid  contents 
may  be  pumped  but.  Except  for  tem¬ 
porary  or  occasional  use  Ave  should  much 
prefer  the  underground  tank  type,  in-, 
stalled  where  it  can  be  easily  reached 
from  the  living  rooms  and  without  going 
out.  of  doVirs.  They  are  odorless  when 
properly  installed,  convenient,  sanitary 
and  desirable  where  water  closets  arc  not 
practicable.  m.  b.  d. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Inside  of  a  week  the  whole  town  was  talking 
about  Ephraim  Brown’s  new  Andes  Furnace 


"Going  to  break  a  rule  for  once 
and  put  some  exclamation 
points  in  this  letter  ” 


THE  first  we  knew 
about  the  big  stir 
that  Ephraim  Brown’s 
Andes  One  Pipe  had  made 
was  this  letter:  “Dear 
Phillips  &  Clark,  that  Andes 
One  Pipe  Furnace  I  put  in 
is  a  crackerjack!  The  house 
is  just  as  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  as  can  be,  day  and 
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‘ Come  right  in  everybody 
where  it’s  warm." 


night,  and  we’ve  had  some  mighty  cold  weather  out 
in  this  town  the  last  few  days.  It’s  fine.  And  I  can 
see  already  that  it’s  saving  fuel  money  for  me.  You 
never  had  a  better  booster  in  anv  town  than  I  am 
right  now  .  .  . 

Mr.  Brown  was  right.  We  never  did  have  a  better 
booster.  He  must  have  talked  about  his  Andes  to 
almost  everyone  in  town.  We  found  out  that  he  even 
gave  a  party  to  show  it  off.  Fie  had  an  advantage 
over  us  because  he  could  show  people  what  we  had 
been  trying  to  tell  them.  We  knew  all  along  that  the 
Andes  was  a  guarantee  of  warm,  healthful,  economical 
heat.  We  knew  that  put¬ 
ting  in  an  Andes  was  like 
opening  your  door  to  a 
flood  of  warm,  summer 
sunshine.  But  all  Mr. 

Brown  had  to  do,  when  he 
met  a  neighbor  who  conv 
plained  about  his  poorly 
heated  home,  was  to  take 
him  home  and  let  him  feel 
the  good,  satisfying  heat 
his  Andes  was  giving. 


"Cold?  Why ’  my  house  is  just 
like  summertime.  Come  in  and 
I'll  shout  you  my  Andes  Furnace.  * 

You  can  imagine  how  it  would  be.  A  freezing  win¬ 
ter  day  after  a  night  of  bitter 
frost  and  raging  wind;  cold 
enough  to  freeze  the  marrow  in 
your  bones.  And  then  you  feel 
the  heat  of  the  Andes.  What 
a  contrast  to  find  a  house  cozy 
and  warm  as  toast  in  every 
room  while  yours  is  full  of 
draughts  and  chilly  corners, 
and  your  family  wearing 
sweaters  and  sitting  close 
to  the  stove. 


Now  you  take  an  Andes. 

You  can  put  it  in  complete 
and  have  a  fire  in  it  and 
have  a  warm  house,  warm 
all  over,  inside  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Just  think  of  it 
—  getting  rid  of  all  the 
discomfort  of  cold  weather 
inside  of  only  twenty-four 
hours.  It’s  the  greatest 

advance  ever  made  in  heating  appliances,  because 
it  not  only  goes  in  easily  and  quickly  with  no 
expense  or  confusion  of  ripping  open  walls  or  floors 
to  put  in  heat  pipes,  but  it  also  often  saves  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  fuel  you 
formerly  burned.  It’s  a  money-saver  and  it  gives 
you  the  heat  comfort  you  always  wanted.. 

Letters  are  coming  to  us  every  day  from  people 
who  have  at  last  found  winter  heat  comfort.  For 
instance,  on  this  page  there  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Frank 
Fraleigh’s  house  in  Rhinebeck,N.Y.  Mr.Fraleigh  says: 

“G  entlemen 
— F.  Rosencranz 
installed  one  of 
your  Andes  One 
Pipe  Furnaces, 
No.  210,  in  my 
house  of  six 
rooms  and  bath. 
It  has  done  more 
than  the  w'ork 
of  two  stoves, 
and  we  are  w  ell 
pleased  with  it.’* 


"In  this  house  is  a 
money-saving  Andes.” 


The  water  pans  in  the  Andes  hold  eight  gallons  of  water  with 
evaporating  surface  five  times  larger  than  in  any  other  f  ui  nace. 
They  are  low  do.vn  where  the  water  can’t  get  hot  enough  to 
boil.  As  a  result  no  steam  comes  up  into  the  rooms  and  the  air 
takes  up  only  the  natural  amount  of 
water  which  guards  your  health. 

We  guarantee  the  Andes  in  this 
way,  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  your  Andes  it  will  he 
taken  out  and  the  full  purchase 
price  returned  to  you.  Write 
us  for  a  copy  of  our  free 
book,  “Better  Heating  for 
Less  Money.” 


•« 


The  Andes  saves  fuel 


money. 


PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Geneva,  Few  York 

Makers  also  of  the  famous  Andes  Stoves  and  P  ges 


r 


Use 
this 
coupon 
to  send 
for  free 
book. 


SYSTEM 

ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

‘Better  Heating  for  Less  .  Money 


|  Phillips  6c  Clark  Stove  Company,  Inc., 

Dept.R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

I  Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  it  saving  fuel  money.  Please  send  me  your  free, 
|  illustrated  booklet  called  “Better  Heating  for  Less  Money.” 

I  NAME.., . 


A  DDR  ESS. 


STATE. 


■ 
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Belgium 

Imported  —  Duty  Free 

Melotte 


Save®  102? 

We  have  just  received  a  large  cargo  of 
Melotte  Separators  and  when  remitting 
to  Belgium,  the  exchange  was  so  favor¬ 
able  that  we  were  able  to  save  $10.00  per 
separator.  We  are  giving  this  to  you  as 
long  as  the  cargo  lasts.  This  is  your  gain 
if  you  take  advantage  of  it  at  once.  But 
you  must  act  at  once  in  order  to  save$10.00. 

No  Money  Down, 

Jules  Melotte — "The  Edison  of  Europe" — 
is  placing  his  Great  Belgian  Melotte 
Cream  Separ-tor  on  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  on  a  wonderful — no  money  down — 
30  days’  free  trial —  15  year  guarantee 
-—easy  payment  offer. 

You,  who  have  wanted  the  world’s  greatest 
separator,  write  for  catalog  right  away.  Find 
out  why  500,000  Melotte  Separators  are  in  use 
today.  Before  buying  any  separator  find  out 
bow  the  Melotte  has  won  264  Grand  and  Inter¬ 
national  Prizes  and  every  important  European 
contest.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  our  great  offer. 

$750  After30Days’ 


Free  Trial!  Self-Balancing  Bowl 


You  are  not  to  send  a  cent  until  you  have  used 
this  Great  Belgian  Melotte  for  30  days  on  your 
own  farm  and  thoroughly  made  up  your  mind 
that  it  is  the  separator  you  want  to  buy.  Then 
after  you  have  satisfied  yourself  pay  $7.50  and 
the  balance  in  small  monthly  payments. 


Positively  cannot  get  out  of  balance.  No  vibra¬ 
tion,  therefore  cream  cannot  remix  with  milk. 
Always  skimB  with  uniform  efficiency,  proven 
by  owners  of  Melottes  after  fifteen  years  use. 
These  are  reasons  why  the  Melotte  Self- 
Balancing  Bowl  is  called  the  secret  of  perfect 
skimming.  Send  for  catalog  showing  details 
of  the  Melotte  Self  -  Balancing  bowl;  also 
many  other  features. 


Send  This  Coupon! 


Mail  coupon  for  catalogue  giving  full  description 
about  the  porcelain  lined  bowl.  Easy  to  clean  as 
clean.  A  n  exclusive  Melotte  feature.  Other 
exclusive  Melotte  features  are  described  in  full. 

Don’t  buy  any  separator  until  you  have  investigated 
the  Melotte.  Take  advantage  of  the  30  days  free 
trial  which  Mr.  Melotte  has  now  authorized  us  to 
offer.  Test  the  Melotte  against  all  other  separators 
and  satisfy  yourself  as  hundreds  of  American 
farmers  have  done  that  it  is  the  world’s  greatest 
separator.  The  only  separator  that  requires  a 
brake.  It  is  so  easy  to  turn  that  It  spins  twenty- 
five  minutes  after  you  stop  cranking.  And  re  mem¬ 
ber,  it  is  guaranteed  for  16  years.  Don’t  wait- 
mail  coupon  today. 

The  Melotte  Separator,  {J:  f; 

Dept.  3072  .2S43  Waat  l»th  St.,  Chicago,  Til. 


of  this  wonderful  cream  separator.  Read 
a  china  plate.  One  half  less  tinware  to 


The  Melotte  Separator,  H.  B.  Babson.  V.  SMsrr. 

Dept.  3072  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Without  cost  to  me  or  obligation  In  any  way.  please  send  me 
tn«*  Melotte OsteloR  which  tells  the  full  story  of  this  won¬ 
derful  aeparster  and  M.  Jules  Melotte,  Its  Inventor. 


Name. 


Addreee . . . . 

Poet  Office . State. 
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Makes  Gardening  Easy 


Selected  and  tested  seeds  properly  spaced 
in  thin  tissue.  Planted  a  row  at  a  time  as 
fast  as  you  walk.  No  back-ache,  no 
drudgery,  no  thinning  out. 

PAKRO  selected  and  tested  seeds  also 
offered  in  usual  loose  seed  packets. 

Trial  packet*  V.g.tabl.  and  Flow.r  SEED- 
TAPE  tog.th.r  with  .ur  new  catalog 
handsomely  Illustrated  In  c.lor  sent  any 
addrosa  on  rocoipt  of  ton  cents  to  help 
pay  postage  and  pnehing. 

American  Seed  &  Seedtape  Co. 


Dept.  N 


365-71  Ogden  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


GERATY'S  PROOF 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 
12  MAILED  FREE 


To  prove  how  53  years  selection  has  increased 
hardiness  and  yield.  Guaranteed  frost-proof  to 
20  above  zero.  Plant  4  to  6  weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants.  Head  2  to  4  weeks  earlier. 
By  Parcel  Post  prepaid:  100,  50  cents;  500, 
£1.75;  1000,  £3.25.  Special  prices  on  big  lots. 
Cash  with  order.  Nothing  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
Hardy,  field  grown  tomato,  and  sweet  potato 
plants  at  same  prices  in  season. 

WM.  C.  GERATY  CO.,  Yonges  Island,  S.C. 


Apple,  etc.  50,000 
straight,  well  root- 


PEACH  TREES 

ed  trees.  Standard  varieties.  Improve  value,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  pleasure  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard. 
Free  catalogue.  MITCHELL'S  NURSERY.  Beverly  Ohio 

riL.r(,  Poach  Delicious  Apple.  Montmorency  C'lier- 

CIDB1  Id  rcddl  ry.  Kellog's  Premier  mid  other  straw¬ 
berry  for  immediate. orders.  Low  prices.  Spring  deliv. 
try.  Order  now  from  BRIDGEVILIE  NURSERIES,  Bridgtvillc,  Bel 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Prices  of  seed  and  instructions  for  winter  Fowincr  sent 
on  request.  Ilokharu  8ec«1  (  u,.  Box  79,  I'ulmoii  ( !i,  Ky. 

For  Sale-Soy  Beans  EARLY  VIRGINIA  AND  WILSON 

Free  from  weed  seed.  Ii>. 50  per  bush.  Send  for  sample. 

RUSSELL  WYANT,  Fallsiootor.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Plant  More 
Fruit 

Here’s  a  Book 
of  Valuable  Help 
Costs  a  dime.  Worth  dollars 

HERE’S  a  Book  by  U.  P. 

Hedrick,  who  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  lo  be  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities  on  fruits. 

He  has  written  a  wonderful  little 
hook,  that  tells  you  just  the 
tilings  you  want  to  know  about 
the  kinds  of  fruit  to  plant;  and 
exactly  how,  when  and  where 
to  plant  them. 

It  is  filled  with  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  care  and  fare.  The 
only  book  of  its  kind  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Worth  many  a  dollar, 
but  will  he  sent  toyou for  10 cents. 

Sent  for  so  little  as  10  cents  by 
The  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen. 

Send  at  once  for  it  to 
the  Secretary's  Office  at 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


.Trustworthy 
iTrees  &  Plants 

Members  . 

American  Association 

or  NURSERYMEN 


OTDIUfDCDDV  D I „ 26  Best  June  and  Everbearing 
uMiAnDCfini  r 1 8 TITS  \u  ieties.  Guaranteed  true- 
to-nume.  Get  my  price*  before  buying  and  savemom  y. 
Catalogue  Ire-.  M.  8.  lM.’VOIC,  U  .V.  Salisbury.  Md. 


A  choc  I  nleaelied. packed  in  bags,  #18 
W  OOC1  /A  SllCo  per  ton  F.  (>.  B.  Swnrthinore.  Pa. 

W.  If.  T.KIDY,  -  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


CORN  IS  KING 


Field  selected,  lack  dried, 
high  g  e  r  in  in  a  t  ion  I  in- 
proved  O  h  a  mpion  Yel¬ 
low  Dent  Seed  Corn,  $3  50  per  bushel  on  the  ear. 
Increase  your  yi.lds  by  planting  this  wonder  Corn. 
W.  IV.  WEIMAN  -  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


All  Sorts 


A  “Navy  Marriage”  in  the  South  Seas 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested 
in  the  following  matter:  The  war  has 
brought  about  many  strange  marriages  or 
escapades  on  the  part  of  young  people. 
There  are  many  who  married  in  haste, 
and  now  certainly  have  abundant  leisure 
for  repenting.  In  the  case  now  reported 
a  New  England  boy,  less  than  38  years 
old.  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
While  serving  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  he 
seems  to  have  been  married  to  an  Ha¬ 
waiian  woman,  located  in  the  territory 
of  Hawaii.  The  relatives  are  greatly 
concerned  over  this,  and  applied  to  us  to 
know  whether  the  marriage  of  this  minor 
in  the  United  States  service  to  such  a 
woman  could  be  broken.  We  applied  for 
information  at  various  departments  at 
Washington,  and  we  were  told  that  the 
laws  governing  Hawaii  would  settle  this 
case,  it  being  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  State  Government.  We  therefore 
applietl  to  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  who 


I  never  hear  a  complaint  from  my  neigh¬ 
bors  having  this  kind  of  truck,  and  they 
seem  to  be  always  on  their  job  in  good 
and  bad  weather.  FLOYD  B.  WHITE. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  a  two-ton  truck,  internal  gear 
drive,  with  hard  tires.  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  truck  of  the  same  make  I  have  pur¬ 
chased.  I  have  used  this  truck  three 
years;  the  one  before  it  two  years.  It 
is  still  in  operation  by  the  other  party. 
If  I  were  to  buy  another  truck,  I  would 
buy  with  hard  tires.  My  hauls  are  short, 
from  three  to  live  miles.  If  I  were  to 
haul  peaches  or  soft  fruit  five  to  30  or  20 
miles,  I  think  I  would  like  the  pneumatic 
tires.  They  claim  they  are  easier  on  a 
truck  and  the  load  rides  easier,  whirl) 
I  think  is  true,  but  I  have  never  had  any 
experience  along  that  line,  and  they  do 
not  slip  as  badly  on  slippery .  pavements. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  p.  Rogers. 

While  I  have  been  drawing  fruit,  ber¬ 
ries.  etc.,  on  the  market  for  five  years  a 
distance  approximating  20  miles,  over 
all  kinds  of  roads,  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
expert  on  trucks.  I  have,  however,  tried 
out  four  distinct  types,  and  have  studied 
more  or.  less  about  every  type  coming  on 


Compact  Wood-sauing  Outfit  icith  Gasoline  Engine,  Mounted  on  Wheels,  so  that  it 

Can  Be  Mooed  Iteadilg  Where  Wanted 


very  courteously  gives  tie  full  information. 
Under  the  laws  of  Hawaii,  parties  con¬ 
tracting  a  marriage  contract  must  not  be 
related  to  each  other  nearer  than  the 
fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  ;  the  male 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  must  be  at 
least  38  years  old,  and  the  female  at 
least  35  years  old.  The  license  must  be 
obtained  with  the  usual  observance  in 
other  countries.  The  law,  however,  states 
that  when  a  male  under  20  years  of  age 
or  a  female  under  38  years  is  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  the.  consent  of  parent  or  guardian, 
if  within  the  territory,  must  be  obtained. 
Therefore,  ii  the  guardian  o/  this  young 
man  had  been  a  resident  of  the  territory, 
he  could  object  to  the  marriage  and  have 
it  annulled  at  the  present  time.  In  this 
case  the  guardian  lives  outside  the  terri¬ 
tory.  No  such  action  can  be  taken,  and 
the  marriage  is  valid.  We  give  consid¬ 
erable  space  to  this  matter  because  there 
are,  evidently,  other  cases  of  a  like  na¬ 
ture.  Life  is  very  open  and  free  among 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  evidently  a 
number  of  our  young  men  in  the  navy 
have  married  women  of  that  section, 
greatly  to  the  trouble  of  their  relatives. 
From  what  is  here  written  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  marriage  will  stand. 

Selecting  a  Truck 

I  am  about  to  purchase  a  truck,  and 
some  dealers  recommend  chain  drive, 
hard,  solid  tires,  and  platform  springs ;. 
others  worm-gear  drive,  pneumatic  tires 
and  single  cross  axle  spring.  I  have 
reference  to  small,  3  to  1^4 -ton  truck. 
Some  claim  they  can  pull  heavier  loads 
with  chain  drive,  but  are  not  so  fast  in 
making  the  distance.  In  this  section  are 
many  chain  trucks,  hut  almost  everyone 
claims  his  next  will  be  a  worm  drive.  I 
claim  for  riding  fruit  pneumatic  tires 
should  be  used.  H.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

My  own  experience  is  limited  to  a  light 
truck  with  pneumatic  tires,  as  most  of 
my  heavy  or  bulky  crops  are  sold  on  the 
farm,  and  the  purchaser  sends  his  own 
two  or  10- ton  trucks  here  for  it.  Eggs 
and  small  fruit  are  the  products  I  have 

to  handle,  and  must  have  an  easy-riding 
truck.  As  to  purchasing  another.  T 
would  prefer  worm  d-ive  and  pneumatic 
tires,  except  for  excessive  weight  trucks. 


the  market.  For  drawing  berries  ^and 
small  fruits  I  'consider  pneumatic  tires, 
or  some  device  to  overcome  solid  tires, 
absolutely  essential  to  have  the  stuff  ar¬ 
rive  in  good  condition.  For  other  fruits 
solid  tires  are  good  as  any,  less  trouble¬ 
some  and  more  economical. 

For  a  truck  of  small  capacity,  1  to  3  % 
ton,  I  would  not  consider  a  chain  drive. 
To  it  man  located  a  long  way  from  mar¬ 
ket.  one  of  the  most  essential  things  for 
everyday  work  is  speed  (also  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  and  expensive).  To 
him  who  has  short  hauls  and  heavy  loads, 
it  is  of  small  importance.  As  to  what 
kind  I  would  buy  then,  one  with  pneu¬ 
matic  tires,  if  for  berries  or  small  fruit, 
and  of  sufficient  speed  if  for  long  every¬ 
day  runs.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  a 
one-fruit  season,  or  rather  the  season  of 
ripening  or  marketing  of  one  kind  of 
fruit,  but  going  practically  every  day 
from  Spring  until  the  holidays,  and  of 
sufficient  capacity  not  to  require  over¬ 
loading.  WILLIAM  IIOTAI.JNG. 

Hudson  River  Valley,  N.  Y. 

My  first  truck  was  a  five-ton  model, 
made  in  Connecticut,  and  I  soon  had  an 
orphan  on  my  hands;  a  big  truck  with 
no  responsible  maker  behind  it.  My  next 
was  a  three-ton  model,  with  a  well-known 
service  behind  it.  In  running  a  fleet  of 
trucks  to  New  York  one  Summer  we  only 
found  three  machines  that  would  bear  up 
under  the  strain.  I  have  found  the  worm 
drive  very  satisfactory.  My  carting  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  as  large  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
during  these  last  two  years  I  have  done 
my  hauling  with  a  l^-ton  truck,  worm 
drive,  and  my  total  expense  for  repairs 
and  supplies,  other  than  gas  and  oil.  has 
not  amounted  to  $5.  I  would  greatly 
prefer  a  worm  drive  truck,  for  the  chains 
are  always  a  source  of  noise,  bother  and 
oxnense.  iiorace  Roberts. 

New  Jersey. 


Noticing  one  of  her  pupils  nibbling  at 
some  luncheon  in  school  one  day,  the 
teacher  called  the  culprit  to  the  desk. 
“You  know,”  she  began  sternly,  “that  you 
must  not  eat  during  lesson  hours.  Now, 
as  a  punishment,  you  must  stand  in  front 
of  the  class  and  oat  every  bit  of  it.”  The 
small  boy  did  as  he  was  told,  a  curious 
grin  overspreading  his  face.  The  teacher 
misunderstood  that  grin  until  the  last 
scrap  had  disappeared,  when  from  the 
class  a  small  voice  wailed  in  tearful  ac¬ 
cents:  “Please,  teacher,  that  wasn’t  his 
lunch  he  was  eatin’ — it  was  mine.” — New 
York  Globe. 
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Fitting  Pipe 

On  a  farm  one  must  often  match  up 
pieces  of  pipe  around  the  place,  and  few 
have  any  means  of  measuring  at  hand. 
An  the  writer  had  a  mixed  pile  of  about 
500  ft.  to  sort  and  separate  into  lots,  he 


I’ige  Gauge — //«//  Size 


whittled  out  the  gauge  from  thin  soft 
wood  and  it  answered  for  all  needs.  It 
is  the  inside  and  not  the  outside  gauge 
■  ■tie  requires.  E.  s. 

Wisconsin. 


Ventilating  a  Storage  Cellar 

I  have  an  underground  storage  cellar 
80  ft.  long.  20  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  high, 
built  as  a  half-circle,  covered  with  earth. 
There  seems  to  be  a  little  too  much  damp¬ 
ness  in  the  cellar,  due.  probably,  to  lack 
of  sufficient  air  circulation.  The  cellar 
has  only  one  entrance,  a  door  at  one  end. 
An  S-in.  terra  cotta  drain  runs  under  it. 
and  this  is  open  at  intervals  as  an  aid 
to  air  circulation.  In  the  top  there  are 
8-in.  terra-cotta  pipes  as  ventilators, 
spaced  8  ft.  apart.  I  am  thinking  of 
placing  a  ,‘3-ft.  pipe  in  the  back  of  the 
cellar  at  the  Hoor  level,  running  through 
the  embankment  and  extending  up  in  the 
air  about  14  ft.  What  height  would  you 
suggest?  Would  more  and  larger  pines  at 
the  ceiling  help?  Would  a  pipe  like  the 
one  suggested  for  the  back  of  the  cellar 
help  if  placed  midway  at  each  side  of  the 
cellar?  Should  the  diameter  at  the  top 
of  these  proposed  ventilators  be  the  same 
as  where  they  enter  the  cellar?  Throw¬ 
ing  aside  my  suggestions,  how  would  you 
try  to  dry  this  cellar?  The  drainage  is 
all  right.  E.  d. 

Robbiusville.  N.  J. 

A  relatively  high  humidity  is  desirable 
in  an  apple  storage  room,  as  it  tends  to 
prevent  withering  when  coupled  with  a 
low  temperature.  Considering  the  arched 
top  of  your  cellar,  which  would  tend  to 
aid  ventilation,  it  would  seem  that  your 
outtake  flues  are  nearly  large  enough,  and 
if  they  and  the- intake  openings  are  free 
from  cobwebs  or  other  obstructions,  should 
furnish  sufficient  ventilation  for  the 
cooler  months,  if.  as  you  say.  drainage  is 
sufficient.  By  providing  an  opening  in 
the  door  for  tin*  entrance  of  fresh  air, 
ventilation  and  cooling  in  the  Fall  could 
be  hastened,  while  lighted  lanterns  hung 
beneath  the  openings  in  the  roof  leading 
to  the  outtakes  would  still  further  hasten 
the  circulation  of  air. 

If  from  your  observation  you  are  sure 
that  the  storage  cellar  as  if  now  stands 
cannot  be  ventilated  properly  and  that  the 
fault  i«  in  the  lack  of  capacity  in  the  ! 
existing  ventilating  system,  the  outtake 
flue  that  you  suggest  should  ventilate  the 
cellar  quickly,  providing  enough  openings 
were  provided  for  the  entrance  of  air  to 
supply  it.  It  is  probable  that  a  jnuch 
smaller  flue,  say  one  2  ft.  in  diameter, 
would  be  sufficient,  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  only  heat  that  we  have 
to  maintain  temperature  is  that  from  the 
floor  and  stated  contents  of  tin1  cellar, 
and  that  this  must  be  conserved.  Such 
a  flue,  if  built,  must  he  nrovided  with 
some  means  of  closing  and  regulating  the 
air  current  upward.  The  higher  this  flue 
is  the  greater  the  draught,  but  a  distance 
of  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  should 
give  sufficient  upward  current.  In  many 
root-storage  cellars  these  flue  openings 
are  stuffed  with  sacks  or  straw  during 
cold  weather,  to  lessen  the  ventilating 
and  eooliug  effect. 

Cornell  Bulletin  No.  22.  “Construction 
and  Management  of  Boot  Storage  Cel¬ 
lars,”  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking, 
will  give  you  some  valuable  ideas  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter.  r.  h.  s. 
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HARD  THIS 
WAY,  BUT- 


EASY  ON  A  TRACK 
THE  CLETRAC  WAY 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Horsepower-,  12  at  <lrawbai,io  at 
belt  pulley. 

Length ;  96  inches. 

Width:  50  inches. 

Height-.  $z  inches. 

Weight:  J420  pounds. 

Turning  Circle :  12  feet. 

Traction  Surface:  About  800 
square  inches. 

Center  to  Center  of  Tracks: 

)8  inches. 

Belt  Pulley:  Diameter  8  inches 
face  6  inches. 


Cletrac 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

“ Largest  Producers  of  Tank-Type  Tractors  in  the  World" 

19099  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TANK-TYPE 

TRACTOR 


First  in  the  Fields 

Cletrac  Farmers  A  Week  Ahead  In  Spring 

/^•LETRAC  farmers  are  first  in  the  fields  every  year. 

Even  a  late,  wet  spring  doesn’t  worry  them — their 
Cletracs  get  right  into  the  fields  and  start  the  work  a 
week  ahead  of  their  neighbors. 

The  low-set  Cletrac  is  right  at  home  in  hilly  country 
— works  on  the  side  hills  without  tipping  or  sliding. 
Its  sure-gripping  tracks  carry  it  easily  and  steadily  over 
soft  ground  without  loss  of  power  through  slipping  or 
miring  in  the  low  spots.  And  Cletrac’s  short-turn 
ability  makes  it  handy  in  small  fields. 

With  a  Cletrac  it’s  easy  to  get  the  plowing  and  fit¬ 
ting  done  in  time  for  those  few  days  when  conditions 
are  just  right  for  planting. 

“ Selecting  Tour  Tractor"  tells  how  Cletrac  reduces  the 
cost  of  raising  farm  produce.  Send  for  a  copv  and  see 
your  local  Cletrac  dealer. 


LATEST  OUT 

“Log  and  Tree  Saw, 


TsJOW  you'ean  get  the  latest  WITTE  Arm 
Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed 
Logr  Saw  for  sawing  up  logs  any  size. 
Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow — goes  any 
where—  saws  up-hill,  down-hill  or  on  level. 

Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper¬ 
ated  by  a  high  power,  frost-proof 

WITTE  4 -Cycle  Engine 

Costa  only  25  to  50  cents  a  day  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Double  the  power  needed  for  saw¬ 
ing  logs  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
rig.  Can  be  used  for  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  Saw 

At  low  cost  additional  you  can 
now  get  the  new  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  down 
trees  any  size. 

Send  for  Log  and  Tree 


Quick 
Change 
From 
Log  to 
Tree 
Saw 


For  this  Compl.t.  Log  Saw 

F.  O.  B.  Kansan  City ,  Met. 
From  Pittsburgh, Pa.,  add$6.80 

Don’t  buy  any  Log  Saw,  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 
the  market.  Cuts  much  faster  than  for¬ 
mer  rigs.  Ontestswecut2-ft.log  in  90 
seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts  ’em  close  to  the 
ground.  Goes  anywhere.  We  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete  description  of  this 
r  wonderful  outfit  FREE.  BRANCH  BUZZ  SAW  $23.50. 

WITTE  Engine  Works 

1895  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Bldg..  Pits  burgh.  Pa. 


Roofing  Products 

Afford  best  protection  obtainable  from  fire, 
te;  lightning  and  storms.  Durable-rust-resistant. 


■  Motte  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Stoel  Gal  vanissed Sheets— the 

highest  quality  Galvanized  Sheets  manufactured  for  Culverts,  Silos, 


HOW  DO  YOU  BUY  SHOES? 


The  money  saving 
way  is  to  buy  them 
direct  from  the  factory 
where  they  are  made. 
Only  (CO  IQ 
for  this  VO.  1 
fine  leather  shoe.  Re¬ 
markable— isn’t  it?  It  is 
only  oneof  the  big  money¬ 
saving  values  we  show  in 
our  Catalog  R.  Shoes  for 
all  the  family  direct  from 
our  factory  at  prices  that 
are  sure  to  please  you. 
Try  a  pair  of  these  — 
you  will  like  them. 

We  guarantee  the  shoes 
must  please  or  we 
return  the  money 

We  pay  delivery 
charges. 

QUICK- 
STEPPF.PS 
ALWAYS 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


No.  1010 


Send  for  Big 
Catalog  R 

QUICKSTEP  SHOE  COMPANY  -  BOSTON 


30  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


Free  Land 
Clearing  Book 


One  Man  Pulls  B|ggest  Stumps 


Learn  cheapest  way  to  pull  stumps  and  all  about 
HERCULES  One-Man  Stump  Puller.  Alone,  unaided,  you 
can  pull  biff,  tough,  tap-rooted  stump*.  So  superior  to 
others  that  we  will  sena  It  to  you  on  a  80-day  free  trial 
to  let  It  prove  Its  own  merit*  by  test.  Write  for  great 
special  offer.  No  money  down 

U/mUa  Tw/leu  Send  name  and  address  and  w«  will 

■  OCiay  ma|j  free  the  greatest  land  clearing 
book  ever  published.  Send  postcard  ror  this  free  book  and 
special  offer  today. 


a  au,  nimvinuj  uucM'iuu  iwi  aim  |jin>nu  umiuiugs.  ooua  loi  i  DOtier  muiuizigs  oooKiet.  special  offer  today. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Hercules  Mfg  Co  Hftitfll 

r~-  I  9072  20th  atria,  *  ■1W*  VHlW 


907  2  20th  atraat 
Cantarvlila,  low. 


Horaa  Powar 
-Hand  Stump  Puflw. 
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“I  couldn’t 
rd  not  to  buy!” 


Two  farmers  were  talking  over  the  outlook  for  this  year. 
“I’ve  just  bought  a  new  E-B  plow,”  said  one,  “and  I’m 
figuring  on  a  new  cultivator.  Expect  to  place  my  order 
this  week.” 

“What’s  the  hurry?”  asked  the  other.  “Do  you  think  this 
is  a  good  time  to  buy?” 


“Well,  1  thought  at  first  I  couldn’t 
afford  them,  right  now,”  said  the 
first,  "but  when  I  began  to  think 
about  profits  this  year  I  decided 
/  couldn’t  afford  NOT  to  buy.  As 
1  see  it,  there’s  only  one  way  to  be 
sure  of  a  successful  year — to  plow 
and  plant  as  many  acres  as  I  can 
take  care  of,  and  make  every  day 
count  for  bigger  crops  at  less  ex¬ 
pense.  That  means  better  imple¬ 
ments — tools  1  can  depend  on  to 


save  me  time  and  do  the  work 
thoroughly.  The  old  machines  may 
have  pulled  me  through  last  year, 
but  they  won’t  stand  another  sea¬ 
son’s  use.” 

Can  you  afford  to  put  off  buying 

this  year?  It’s  worth  thinking  about 
seriously.  Let  your  E-B  dealer  show 
you  the  time  and  labor-saving  fea¬ 
tures  in  E-B  tools.  You’ll  see  how 
they  can  help  you  farm  more 
profitably. 


Emerson  -  Brantingham 
Implement  Co.,  Inc. 


Established  1852  Rockford,  Illinois 


A  Complete  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  Manufactured 
and  Guaranteed  by  One  Company 


The  Farmer  | 
His  Own  Builder  i 


^Live„  light¬ 
ing  bacteria, 
raised  out  of 
doors,  bred 
to  live  — for 

any  leguminous  crops.  Ask  your  experiment 
station.  Put  nitrogen  into  the  soil  and  in¬ 
crease  crops.  Write  for  circular  telling  wliat  it 
lias  done  for  others— learn  what  profit-makers 
virile  bacteria  are.  Guaranteed  for  a  year. 
THE  CONTINENTAL  SALES  COMPANY 

820  ARCUE  BLDC.  SPRINCFICLD,  OHIO 


When  You  Buy  n  RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO 

you  K«*t  the  bent  made;  mnnufu<  cui  *  <1.  erected  and  guar- 
antcod  by  Klb-Htone  Coiierett*  ('orporullon,  ltutii- 
via,  New  York.  Write  for  particulars. 


By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to 
carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 


For  tale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
IllllllJllimillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 


Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  SLUMP  LOWER 
THAN  EVER.  A  FEW  RAYS  OF  HOPE. 

Midwinter  saw  the  six  months’  de¬ 
pression  at  its  worst.  Not  only  did 
prices  find,  new  low  levels,  but  the  actual 
return  shrunk  relatively  still  lower  be¬ 
cause  of  rot  and  the  accumulated  costs 
of  storage  and  extra  handling.  The  Win¬ 
ter  has  been  so  mild  that  apples  and 
some  vegetables  are  not  keeping  so  well 
as  usual.  Seldom  ha*  been  seen  a  greater 
contrast  between  two  seasons  than  those 
of  1020  and  1021.  Last  season,  supplies 
were  actively  sought  for  the  prices 
slanted  upward  all  Winter.  This  sea¬ 
son,  buyers  held  off.  Prices  started  low 
and  continued  downward  moving  disagree¬ 
ably  close  to  the  vanishing  point. 

PAYS  TO  STUDY  CONDITIONS 

Of  course  the  farmers  got  the  worst 
end  of  it  both  seasons.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  most  of  them  sold  out  early  and 
the  dealers  gathered  the  later  profits. 
This  season,  dealers  shrewdly  held  back 
and  the  growers  carried  the  stock  during 
it**  long  decline  in  value.  All  of  them 
had  the  same  information  as  the  dealer, 
or  could  have  obtained  it  easily,  and  more 
of  the  stock  might  have  been  sold  early 
if  the  size  of  the  crops  and  the  signs  of 
the  times  had  been  duly  considered.  Every 
local  farmers’  association  should  have  a 
market  committee  composed  <»f  the  most 
intelligent,  business  farmers  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  should  receive  all  the  mar¬ 
ket  literature  and  sine  up  the  situation 
from  time  to  time  for  the  benefit  of  mem¬ 
bers.  It  seems  that  few  such  committees 
would  have  advised  their  friends,  for 
instance,  to  hold  back  potatoes  last  Fall  ; 
yet  that  is  what  the  farmers  did,  often 
mi  a  state  wide  scale.  Everybody  should 
have  known  the  crop  was  next  to  the 
largest  ever,  and  that  prices  in  all  lines 
were  tending  downward.  Yet  fewer 
main  crop  potatoes  have  been  shipped 
thus  far  than  were  shipped  last  season 
to  date. 

FARMERS  HOLD  THE  BAG 

Dealers  hold  perhaps  one-sixth  of  the 
potato  stocks  remaining  and  the  farmers 
have  the  rest.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
early  in  February,  the  potato  markets  in 
producing  sections  were  close  to  demor¬ 
alization.  In  the  West,  the  price  paid 
to  growers  is  down  close  to  feeding  value, 
around 25c  per  bushel,  but  growers  are  still 
selling  some  extent  because  doubt¬ 
ful  about  the  profits  of  feeding  live  stock 
or  because  they  must  have  a  little  money. 
Little  confidence  seems  to  be  felt  in  any 
section  regarding  the  state  of  the  market. 
About  the  top  price  by  the  carload  for 
the  growers  is  50c  in  Eastern  sections 
and  nobody  very  anxious  to  buy  at  that. 
City  prices  for  large  lot**  range  from  $1 
to  .$1.80  per  100  lbs.  Chicago  lately 
quoted  the  season’s  lowest  point  of  $1 
in  carlots.  When  charges  ai-e  taken  out 
of  that  $1  how  much  is  left  for  the  grower 
and  how  much  is  left  for  him  with  cab¬ 
bage  at  $1  and  onions  75e  per  100  lbs. 
in  some  of  the  large  cities? 

The  story  of  onions  is  of  the  same 
kind.  Neither  growers  nor  dealers  like 
to  talk  about  it.  Relatively  more  dealer** 
loaded  up  with  onions  than  with  pota¬ 
toes  last  Fall.  Nearly  everybody  lost 
money  and  the  dealers  are  a  grouchy  lot, 
some  of  them  having  lost,  on  potatoes  and 
apples  also.  For  onions,  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  they  are  softening  and  sprout¬ 
ing  on  account  of  the  mild  Winter. 

THE  HOPEFUL  SIDE 

Is  there  a  more  cheerful  side  of  the 
produce  situation?  Perhaps.  Conditions 
always  look  their  worst  just  before  im¬ 
provement,  begins.  Many  authorities 
seem  to  be  looking  for  some  recovery  of 
general  business  in  the  Spring,  which 
would  improve  the  demand  for  produce. 
In  the  case  of  potatoes,  the  official  .Jan¬ 
uary  report  of  stock  on  hand  did  not  in¬ 
dicate  any  such  tremendous  surplus  as 
some  have  supposed.  The  early  Southern 
acreage  is  reduced  and  possibly  there 
may  be  room  in  the  market  later  for  the 
old  potatoes,  at  least  for  those  that  have 
kept  in  good  condition  until  late  in  the 
season.  The  same  may  be  true  for  the 
small  percentage  of  onions  and  cabbage 
that  are  in  cold  storage  or  that  are  keep¬ 
ing  well  in  common  storage. 

Apples,  too,  are  not  keeping  very  well 
in  common  storage  in  mild  climates  and 
those  in  the  Northern  apple  belt  which 
are  keeping  the  longest  may  find  better 
demand  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  cold  storage  Western  boxed  fruit 
being  comparatively  moderate.  Exported 
apples  are  not  bringing  satisfactory 
prices,  but  large  quantities  of  them  are 
going  across,  considerably  to  the  relief 
of  home  markets.  G.  u.  F. 


February  12,  1021 


MR.  FARMER 

IT'S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28 <7o  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Write  for  booklets  desciibing  this 
material  and  its  use  on  various 
crops.  Carloads  and  less. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analysing 

42 </o  ACTUAL  POTASH 
15 Vo  AMMONIA 

One  ton  of  this  material  contains  as 
much  Potash  as  1750  lbs.  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  as  much  Ammonia  as 
1650  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  3400  lbs. 
of  the  two  combined,  and  you  save 
$30  to  $40  per  ton.  Carloads  and  less. 


GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Containing  32%  Phosphoric  Acid 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  and  TANKAGE 

CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 
Get  our  prices  before  you  order 
your  fertilizers  this  year. 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


3  Direct  From  Factory  $088 

Extra-Strong,  IVell-Made  **  Jr 

Work  ^ 
Shirts 


in  choice-range  of 

Seven 

Handsome 

Patterns 


for  your  selection. 

Here’s  nn  Opportunity  the 
like  of  which  you  never  be¬ 
fore  heard  of.  You  could 
■pend  $5  to  $6  In  iny  retail 
•tore  and  get 

Nothing  Like  These 


Send  Order 
TODAY 


Splendid  Shirt  Bargains ! 

We  ere  mmnufaeturers— we  make  them,  end 
save  you  all  middlemen’s  profits;  that’s  WHY. 
These  superb  shirts  come  in  heavy  Blue  Cham- 
br  ay  .Black  Sateen,  light  Blue  Cbambr  ay,  Striped 
Percale,  Striped  Blue  Polka-Dot,  and  solid 
Navy  Blue  or  heavy  Khaki  Drill-Fabric.  Fast- 
eolors,  liberal  full-cut,  perfectly  tailored 
throughout,  with  all  double-stiching,  faced 
sleeves,  and  trimmed  with  handsome  pearl 
buttons.  Not  only  fit  and  look  well,  but  will 
stand  hardest  kind  of  wear.  Ruah  your 
Order — today — but 

Send  Us  NO  MONEY! 

—just  your  name  and  address,  size,  and  hotv 
many  (not  less  than  three, nor  more  than  six,  to 
any  one  person.)  When  postman  delivers,  you 
pay  only$2.66  and  postage.  Then  make  thorough 

TDIA1  and  examination  ;  look  over, 
■  .  carefully;  try  on— ifyouwan* 

to.  If  not  pleased  far  beyond  expectation#— 
return  the  shirts;  back  comes  your  money  st 
once.  That’#  our  way  of  doing  business.  But 
don’t  delay— ^ or  you'll  MISS  this  greatest  of  all 
Shirt  Bargain  Opportunities. 

Stronfweir  Mfg.  Co. ,  Dept.  6 ;  Allentowi,  Pa. 

ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Warning!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  lady  correspondent  sent  me  some 
twigs  from  her  hardy  Daphne  Cneorum 
in  Vermont.  I  stuck  them  into* a  glass  of 
water  on  my  desk  and  now  they  are  in 
full  bloom.  This  reminds  me  to  say  that 
nearly  all  of  our  Spring  shrubs  will 
opeu  their  ''owe:-;  in  water  and  help  cheer 
the  dull  Winter.  Fors.vthia  and  P.vrus 
Japoniea  are  especially  good,  and  the 
pussy  willlow  too  will  come  out  nicely 
in  a  warm  room. 

Clippings  from  the  Prairie  Farmer  de¬ 
scribe  the  corn  show  at  Galesburg.  III., 
showing  that  the  western  farmers  are 
finding  out  that  Success  in  corn  growing 
does  not  mean  only  producing  pretty 
ears  of  a  certain  type,  but  the  growing 
of  corn  for  corn-bushels  an  a’cre.  They 
made  a  new  score  card  in  which  especial 
attention  is  given  to  evidences  of  disease 
or  freedom  from  disease,  and  over  all  of 
productiveness  in  grain.  This  is  a  real 
step  forward,  though  the  picture  of  the 
winning  corn  shows  that  the  type  of 
ears  of  the  old  score  card  is  adhered  to. 
What  would  add  still  more  value  to  the 
show  is  a  comparison  in  the  yield  be¬ 
tween  ears  with  a  snout  at  the  tip  and 
those  with  tips  well  covered  with  grain. 
I  had  a  notion  .that  the  ears  with  a  snout 
will  beat  the  covered  tips  in  grain  yield 
even  if  they  are  not  so  pretty.  Hut  tin¬ 
men  who  are  at  the  head  of  this  new 
movement  are  great  farmers  and  experi 
enced  corn  growers,  and  having  broken 
•away  partly  from  the  old  score  card,  can 
he  trusted  to  do  more  still  to  make  a 
corn  show  of  value. 

We  have  at  last  had  a  cold  wave.  On 
the  morning  of  Jail.  1!>.  the  thermometer 
scored  14  above  zero.  Now  (Jan.  ‘21  )  we 
are  back  in  warm  Spring-like  weather, 
and  no  frost  last  night.  We  are  yet  to 
have  the  first  enow  on  the  ground.  There 
have  been  some  flakes  iu  the  air.  but 
none  to  show  on  the  ground.  And  yet 
my  son  at  the  Virginia  State  College. 
Blacksburg,  Yu.,  in  the  mountain  country, 
writes  of  snow  there  IS  inches  deep. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  50 
feet  above  the  sea  level  and  near  the 
ocean,  and  2,200  feet  above  the  sea  level 
iu  the  interior.  Atlanta.  1  .”>00  feet  above 
the  sea.  lias  colder  weather  in  dead  of 
Winter  than  we  have,  but  a  shorter 
Winter. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  it 
there  is  anything  new  in  tomatoes.  I 
have  ceased  to  expect  any  striking  ad¬ 
vance  in  tomatoes.  1  have  followed  up 
the  advance  in  tomato  breeding  for  more 
than  50  years.  Tomatoes  have  now  de¬ 
veloped  into  two  general  types,  both  ol 
the  smooth  skin  and  meaty  interior,  and 
distinguished  by  color  of  the  skin,  either 
scarlet  or  purplish  pink.  In  these  tw> 
types  there  are  differences  in  earliness 
and  so  far  as  I  have  tested,  the  earliest 
are  in  the  scarlet  type.  Of  course  there 
are  differences  in  size  and  productive¬ 
ness.  The  extra  large  ones  like  I’onder- 
osa  never  give  as  many  fruits  as  smaller 
ones  The  little  cherry  and  plum-shaped 
tomatoes  will  always  make  more  fruits 
per  plant  than  the  larger  ones.  Tomatoes 
of  fair  medium  size  like  Success  and 
Stone  will  make  the  most  satisfactory 
crop  of  fruit.  The  Earlianu  is  the  earli¬ 
est  tested,  and  it  throws  its  entire  crop 
early  and  then  fails.  'Phis  is  an  advant¬ 
age  for  the  market  grower,  as  it  gives  a 
chance  for  succession  crop,  and  brings 
better  tomatoes  on  the  market,  1  have 
quit  growing  the  Earliana  for  home  use 
as  the  Bonny  Best  and  others  ol  the 
Jewel  type  are  so  close  behind  it  and  so 
much  better.  For  the  earliest  1  use  see-1 
of  the  Bonny  Best  produced  in  the  Adi* 
rondacks  and  find  they  come  earlier  than 
home-grown  seed. 

On  the  other  hand  I  want  home-grown 
Irish  potatoes  for  seed  rather  than  uoi-tli- 
ern  seed.  They  are  slower  in  sprouting 
and  a  little  later  than  northern  seed.  But 
they  will  far  outvield  the  northern  seed. 
For  home  use  we  can  afford  to  wait  a 
week  on  them.  w.  k.  massky. 


The  storm  was  increasing  in  violence 
and  some  of  the  deck  fittings  had  already 
been  swept  overboard  when  the  captain 
decided  to  send  up  a  signal  of  distress. 
But  hardly  had  the  rocket  burst  over  the 
shin  when  a  solemn-faced  passenger 
stepped  on  to  the  bridge.  “Captain." 
he  said.  "I’d  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to 
cast  a  damper  on  any  man.  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  no  time  for  letting  off 
fireworks.” — New  York  Globe, 


Two  Types  of  Disc  Harrows  in  One 


YOU  can  do  a  good  job  of  disking;  save  the  cost  of 
a  new  harrow  when  changing  from  horses  to 
tractor  and  experience  no  delays  when  your  tractor 
is  busy  elsewhere  or  being  repaired  if  you  use  a 


tahu  Tfcvr rpp 

PONY  TRACTOR  DISC  HARROW 


This  double  -  action  tractor 
disc  harrow  can  be  converted 
quickly  into  a  horse-drawn, 
double  or  single-action  harrow 
by  using  the  hitch  that  we  can 
furnish  for  that  purpose. 

Does  a  complete  job  of 
disking — the  John  Deere  Pony 
Tractor  Disc  Harrow  pene¬ 
trates  and  pulverizes  thor¬ 
oughly  because  the  low  hitch 
and  the  low  coupling  between 
front  and  rear  gangs  hold  discs 
to  their  work. 

This  harrow  is  flexible — 

each  gang  works  independently 
—  obstructions  in  the  field  do 
not  lift  the  entire  harrow  out  of 
the  ground.  And  the  front  sec¬ 


tion  is  equipped  with  the 
famous  John  Deere  third  lever, 
pivoted  yoke  and  powerful 
pressure  spring — the  construc¬ 
tion  that  makes  possible  disking 
at  even  depth  entire  width  of 
harrow,  always — in  dead  fur* 
rows  as  well  as  on  ridges. 

Light  running — no  dragging 
around  corners — the  rear  gangs 
trail  properly  and  run  steady 
because  the  reinforced  goose¬ 
neck  connection  to  rear  gangs 
is  attached  ahead  of  the  front 
gangs. 

Can  be  used  with  any  stand¬ 
ard  tractor.  The  John  Deere 
Pony  Tractor  clevis  is  adjust¬ 
able  to  suit  the  height  of  any 
standard  tractor  drawbar. 


FREE  BOOKS.  “Bigger  Crop. 
From  Better  Seed  Beds”  —  24 

pages  attractively  illustrated— 
tells  when  and  why  to  disc.  Also 
describes  the  horse-drawn  and 
tractor  harrow  to  use. 

“Better  Farm  Implements”— 

just  off  the  press— a  big  book,  114 
pages,  illustrates  and  describes 
briefly  the  entire  line  of  John 
Deere  farm  tools.  Write  today 
address  John  Deere,  Moline.  Ill. 
and  ask  for  Package  PT437. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


This  Ad — 

Or  ask 
for  our 
big  catalog 

You  have  got  to 
be  satisfied  that  you 
have  saved  money  on 
these  shoes — or  you  get 
your  money  back. 


nuine  Leather  PROOF 

Shoes  for  $498 

Here’s  where  we  do  the“Henry  * 

Ford  act.”  We’ve  slashed  the 
life  out  of  shoe  prices.  These  shoes 
are  built  to  stand  hardest  farm  use  and  abuse.  A 
stout,  splendidly  made  farm  shoe  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  U8 .  Made  of  extia  strong  dark  brown 
leather,  specially  treated  to  resist  barnyard  acids. 
Heavy  oak  sole — brass  nailed  and  double  stitched. 
Solid  leather  heel,  brass  clinched  fastened.  Grain 
leather  inner  sole.  Solid  leather  counter.  Full  dou¬ 
ble  toe  vamp.  Full  gusset.  Extra  wide  Munson 
last.  Sizes  6  to  10}£. 


Satisfaction  Absolutely 
Guaranteed  Act  quick  « you  want 

a  pair.  This  offer  is  lim¬ 
ited.  Remember  —  yon  must  be  satisfied  that  you 
have  gotten  a  wonderful  bargain — or  we  will  refund 
your  money.  Send  Order — with  size  needed — 
today.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1143 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Also  Relour  off er  on  P  (lints ,  Roofing, CreamSepara- 
tors,  Sewing  Machines,  C'ongoleum  Floor  Cover- 
inn.  Chemical  / ntloor  Toilets,  Carpet  Sweepers, 
Oil  Healers,  Washing  Machines.  Phonographs, 
Stoves,  Ranges, F urnaces  and  Kitchen  Kabinets. 


“A  Kalamazoo 

RegUtcred  Direct  to  You” 


u.  s. 

FLANNEL 
O.  D.  SHIRTS 


Sell*  At 

$4 

I-'ach  Retail. 
Anil  Itlg 
Value 
At  That 
Only 

Two  To  a 
Customer 
I'tider 
This 
Special 
Offer 

PAY  THE 
POSTMAN 

U.  S.  ARMY  BLANKETS,  $6.00 

U .  S.  Blanket  Co. 

llept.  M-U 

45  VV.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 
Parcel  Post  Collect 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  farmer  asked  me  the  other  day  what 
I  let  my  children  read  and  study  at  school 
or  at  home.  1  put  down  my  own  book 
and  looked  about  me  at  our  folks  before 
the  fire.  I  confese  that  instead  of  read¬ 
ing:  a  station  bulletin  or  an  essay  on  corn 
culture  or  egg  production.  1  am  reading 
a  book  on  psychology.  Mother  is  read¬ 
ying  "Main  .Street,"  the  b<*t  picture  of 
life  in  a  small  town  1  have  seen.  My 
daughter  has  a  book  of  old  English  po- 
i'etry.  The  Japanese  boy  is  not  very 
strong  on  literature,  but  tonight  he  seems 
to  be  reading-  a  little  book  on  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  children  are  reading  books 
about  a  very  lively  gentleman  known  as 
■“Tarzan,”  an  Indian  story,  one  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s  novels,  and  "Lorna  Doone."  It 
is  a  mean,  "blizzardy”  night  outside,  and 
I  think  we  all  have,  without  realizing  it, ' 
tried  to  climb  aboard  the  airplane  of  iijn-* 
agination  and  fly  above  the  world  to 
where  frozen  water  pipes  and  chilblains 
and  wet  fuel  never  trouble.  1  imagine  that 
the  people  who  brought  me  up  would 
have  taken  away  every  book  here,  except 
possibly  two,  and  thrown  them  right  into 
the  lire.  Certainly  my  book  and  these 
lively  stories  would  have  gone  to  make 
fuel,  for  fear  lest  they  kindle  an  unholy 
flame  in  the  mind  !  That  was  the  way 
they  treated  my  humble  attempts  to  jour¬ 
ney  into  literature.  Why.  then,  do  you 
not  bring  up  your  own  children  in  the 
same  way?  Because,  happily,  I  can  re¬ 
member  my  own  youth,  and. I  know  how 
that  policy  affected  me.  It  drove  me  to 
what  the  old  folks  called  criminal  habits 
of  reading.  I  crawled  off  into  the  barn 
and.  in  spite  of  punishments,  read 
“dime  novels”  or  anything  I  could  find 
in  that  neighborhood  of  restricted  read¬ 
ing.  Looking  back  upon  it  now,  I  think 
this  effort  to  compel  a  child  to  read 
books  which  must  appear  dull  and  stupid 
to  him  is  about  the  \  orst  literary  training 
you  can  give  him.  I  propose  to  let  my 
children  read  freely  the  books  which  have 
a  large  circulation,  because  they  deal  in 
human  nature — -true  to  life.  They  will 
rise  naturally  from  “Tarzan"  to  Tyndall 
— and  beyond.  The  greatest  blessing  of 
education  that  has  ever  come,  to  me  is 
the  reading  habit.  You  must  start  that 
in  childhood  if  you  are  ever  to  obtain  it. 
You  cannot  start  it  unless  you  can  begin 
with  books  suited  to  your  childish  mind, 
and  take  up  stronger  books  as  your  mind 
grows  stronger.  I  was  put  at  reading 
the  "History  of  Josephus”  when  1  was 
12  years  old.  It  would  have  blasted  all 
my  desire  for  reading  if  I  had  not  stolen 
off  to  read  tales  of  imagination,  under 
the  hay  mow' — out  in  the  barn. 

*  #  *  «  # 

As  for  telling  what  your  children  are 
to  study  at  college,  you  will  have  very 
little  to  say  about  it.  You  will  find  that 
the  college  has  arranged  various  “courses” 
of  study.  As  a  rule,  these  “courses”  do 
not  teach  much  in  particular  (except 
in  agriculture  or  engineering)  for  the 
average  college  aims  to  train  the  mind 
rather  than  the  hand  or  body.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  to  arrange  a  line  of  reading 
and  study  which  will  force  our  children 
to  adopt  habits  of  thinking  and  analyzing 
which  they  can  later  apply  to  any  line  of 
life.  I  remember  once  at  a  country  fair 
there  was  to  be  a  contest  in  wu-estling. 
We  had  in  our  neighborhood  a  hired  man 
who  was  a  wonder  for  size  and  strength. 
He  entered  the  contest.  For  training  he 
ate  all  the  meat  he  could,  w'orked  hard  in 
the  hayfiekl,  and  practiced  a  “half-nelson” 
on  the  rest  of  us.  His  opponent  was  a 
much  smaller  man,  who  lived  in  town. 
The  local  butcher  was  something  of  a 
sport,  and  he  sent  off  and  hired  a  trainer 
to  come  and  show  this  town  man  how  to 
wrestle.  It  amused  us  greatly  to  see 
this  man  going  through  what  we  called 
"fool  motions”  while  our  man  out  in  the 
hay  and  harvest  field,  was  building  up 
great  bulging  muscles  of  steel.  The  en¬ 
tire  country  turned  out  to  see  it.  How 
we  did  yell  and  jeer  when  our  giant 
walked  out.  towering  far  above  the  other 
man.  At  the  word  the  big  man  rushed 
at  the  other  like  a  bull  to  end  the  thing 
at  once.  Then  a  strange  thing  happened. 
The  smaller  man  bent  a  little,  caught  the 
giant  by  the  waist,  gave  him  a  twist  and 
a  heave  and  the  very  force  of  the  big 
man’s  rush  carried  him  over  the  other 
man’s  shoulder  and  landed  him  on  his 
back  10  feet  away!  There  he  lay  with 
the  breath  knocked  out  of  1  im  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  he  could  not  get  up.  Just 
one  of  those  "fool  motions”  that  we 
laughed  at  had  overcome  brute  force.  In 
every  line  of  life  the  trained  man  has  the 
advantage  over  the  man  who  is  simply 
big  and  strong.  In  every  line  of  train¬ 
ing  either  mind  or  body,  certain  things 
are  needed  which  may  seem  foolish  or 
useless  to  the  successful  practical  man. 

I  do  not  therefore  attempt  to  tell  the 
teachers  howT  they  shall  train  my  chil¬ 
dren.  though  I  confess  that  I  cannot  see 
the  value  of  some  of  their  methods. 

s$s  ajf  i",s 

Rut  my  farmer  friend  balks  at  the 
study  of  psychology.  “What  is  the  good 
of  any  such  stuff?”  he  says.  “Farming 
i«s  a  practical  business.  It  is  both  he- 
work  and  hoe-work.”  That  is  the  way 
he  put  it,  and  it  is  a  good  statement  of 
the  opinion  of  manv  farmers.  It  may 


have  been  true  of- the  past,  but  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  I  think  farming  is  to  be  more  of  a 
she-business  and  a  habit-influence.  No 
use  talking,  the  women  and  girls  are  to 
have  more  to  do  with  farming  than  ever 
before.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  women 
will  never  be  satisfied  in  the  future  to 
work  for  board  and  clothes  and  go  with¬ 
out  things  which  other  women  have  as  a 
matter  of  common  right.  They  will  in¬ 
sist  upon  having  what  belongs  to  them, 
and  that  honeot  insistence  will  drive  the 
men  on  to  obtain  it.  For  I  claim  that 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  power  of  the 
farmer  to  get  just  what  he  deserves  out 
of  the  world’s  contribution  box  whenever 
the  real  spirit  of  conquest  is  put  into 
him.  The  rise  of  man  in  habitation  and 
comfort  from  the  shade  of  a  tree  beside 
a  spring,  or  a  cave  in  a  hillside,  up  to  a 
well-appointed  palace  has  ever  been 
pushed  along  by  a  desire  to  please  woman. 
Of  course,  the'rt5  have  always  been  indi¬ 
viduals  who  from  cave  trr  palace,  always 
crowd  into  the  warmest  nest,  but  that  is 
.partly  the  fault  of  man’s"  mate.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however.  farming  in  the  future  is  to 
be  pretty  much  what  woman  demands 
and  stands  for.  Grant  that  my  friend 
is  right  when  he  says  farming  is  "he 
work  It  is,  but. it  is  to  be  directed  by 
a  “she-influence.”  It  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  our  boys  be 
brought  up  to  show  the  deepest  respect 
for  women — beginning  with  their  own 
mother.  You  may  say  that  this  honest 
desire  to  please  a  good  woman  is  a  rather 
frail  foundation  upon  which  to  build  agri¬ 
culture.  All  right!  Study  history  and 
look  into  any  successful  and  influential 
farm  community  and  see  if  you  will  be 
so  -positive.  ,  '  . 

As  for  habit — it  has  for  centuries  been 
the  ruling  force  among  both  producers 
and  consumers.  Here  is  a  definition  of 
habit:  “a  constitution  or  state  of  mind 
or  body  which  disposes  one  to  certain 
aets  or  conditions,  mental  or  physical.” 
We  have  a  practical  illustration  of  that 
in  the  potato  market  today.  In  New 
York  City  two  years  ago  thousands  of 
people  had  adopted  certain  food  habits 
which  included  potatoes.  Then  came  the 
time  of  high  prices,  and  stern  necessity 
compelled  these  people  to  break  their 
habits.  Slowly  and  with  much  com¬ 
plaint.  they  learned  to  use.  rice,  cornmeal 
and  macaroni  in  place  of  potatoes,  'they 
broke  one  habit  and  mended  it  with  an¬ 
other.  Now,  when  potatoes  are  cheap 
once  more  these  people  are  not  buying, 
because  they  have  learned  to  like  the 
substitutes,  and  save  money  by  eating 
them.  In  order  to  bring  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  back  to  what  it  should  be  someone 
must  go  all  through  the  old  work  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  people  once  more  so  as  to 
make  them  understand  the  superiority  of 
potatoes.  We  went  through  the  same 
thing  with  the  sale  of  apples  years  ago. 
We  had  the  world  gathered  around  the 
apple  barrel.  Then  came  the  high  prices 
and  people  stopped  eating.  This  year, 
with  the  overwhelming  crop,  we  find  the 
habit  of  eating  apples  largely  broken.  The 
public  must  be  taught  over  again.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  a  dozen  other  farm 
products.  Coal  has  been  very  expensive 
and  I  could  have  sold  wood  at  a  fair 
price,  but  most  people  are  all  out  of  the 
habit  of  burning  wood.  Thus,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  a  farmer  may  work  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop,  or  how  skillful  he  may  be  in 
putting  it  on  the  market,  a  change  in  the 
habit  of  eating  or  living  may  upset  his 
efforts  unless  he  or  his  representatives 
can  understand  something  of  psychology 
— for  that  is  the  science  of  the  mind.  For 
mind  is  superior  to  matter,  and  ever  will 
be.  We  have  spent  much  time  studying 
(ho  habits  of  animals  and  plants  and 
chemical  elements — greatly  to  our  advan¬ 
tage.  Now  we  must  study  the  mental 
habits  of  human  beings  -  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  eat  their  food  and  wear  their 
clothing  not  with  their  stomach  and  hack 
so  much  as  with  their  mind  and  eye. 

s|!  V  ❖  •<  •f 

Yes,  and  in  our  efforts  to  organize  and 
make  our  power  felt  old  habits  of  farm 
life  are  the  hardest  obstacles  in  our  way. 
Take  the  case  of  co-operative  buying. 
Most  of  us  have  fallen  into  lite  habit  of 
buying  feeds  and  fertilizer  on  credit  and 
all  ready  mixed  for  us.  In  order  to  buy 
co-operatively  we  must  pay  cash  and 
learn  to  use  the  separate  grains  or  chem¬ 
icals.  This  will  mean  breaking  a  long 
fixed  habit  and  that  explains  why  it  has 
been  so  hard  in  the  past  to  do  co-oper¬ 
ative  work.  Too  many  of  us  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  criticizing  our  neighbors 
and  friends.  That  habit  stands  in  tlm 
way  of  fair  combination.  We  have  got 
to  change  our  “gossip”  and  discuss  the 
good  things  about  other  people  before  we 
can  ever  hope  to  combine  properly.  Then 
most  of  us  have  political  habits  that  have 
long  been  fixed.  Evidently  we  cannot 
get  very  far  along  the  way  unless  we 
can  break  some  of  those  habits  up.  Other¬ 
wise  they  will  hang  on  the  pest  like  a  set¬ 
ting  hen.  and  hatch  out  a  brood  of  trou¬ 
bles.  I  think  the  new  leaders  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  farm  movement  realize  these  things. 
That  is  why  they  are  trying  to  build 
their  campaigns  on  a  big  and  broad  foun¬ 
dation.  You  can  get  a  man  to  give  up 
his  money  and  his  labor  hut  unless  he  can 
give  up  some  of  his  habits  he  will  not 
get  very  far.  I  want  my  children  to  study 
psychology  because  it  is  the  science  of 
mind.  I  think  it  will  help  them  to  change 
their  habits  whenever  plain  common 
sense  shows  the  necessity  for  it.  I  wish 
some  one  would  write  a  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  applied  directly  to  the  present  farm 
problems.  h.  w.  c. 
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Postum  Cereal  | 
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"Your  reward  will  be  such  | 
richness  of  flavor  as  would  | 
please  most  coffee  or  tea  | 
drinkers.  | 

This  pure,  wholesome  cereal  | 
drink  contains  nothing  harm-  f 
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^7hAT  “history  repeats  itself” 
C-'  is  nowhere  more  true  than 
in  agriculture.  Good  markets 
follow  poor — higher  prices 
follow  low.  This  is  the  year 
to  plant  and  fertilize! 

For  sixty  years  Bradley’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers  have  proved  profitable 
to  the  American  farmer.  They 
are  a  farm  necessity  that  is 
always  a  good  investment. 

Decide  your  fertilizer  needs  NO  W .  See  your 
BRADLEY  dealer.  Don't  trust  to  last-minute 
ordering.  (If  there  isn't  a  Bradley  agent  near 
you,  write  for  the  agency  yourself.) 


Bradle 


users 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  St.,  Boston.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Fkiladelpbia  Baltimore  Buffalo  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Detroit 
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quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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RURALISMS 


The  Campbell  Grape 

Recently  I..  R.  Johnson  made  reference 
to  the  Campbell  grape,  stating  that  it 
did  well  if  given  what  it  required.  What 
does  he  think  it  requires  to  do  its  best? 

Detroit.  Wash.  E. 

I  had  in  mind  chiefly  two  requirements. 
One  of  these*is  heavy  fertilizing.  I  give 
a  liberal  top-dressing  of  stable  manure 
at  least  once  every  two  years,  much  more 
than  T  find  necessary  for  the  more  com¬ 
mon  varieties.  The  second  requirement 
is  close  pruning.  T  prune  to  four  arms, 
and  leave  not  more  than  six  buds  or 
nodes  on  each  arm.  and  then  only  when 
a  vigorous  growth  has  been  made  during 
the  preceding  season.  It  will  be  found 
that  Campbell  responds  quickly  to  neg¬ 
lect.  but  given  the  treatment  outlined 
above  it  will  give  its  owner  a  rich  re¬ 
turn.  T„  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 


The  Golden  Delicious  Apple 

Noticing  the  inquiry  of  C.  F.  F.,  page 
110,  *1  thought  that  nqy  experience  with 
it  might,  be  of  interest  to  him.  I  got  a 
small  tree  of  Golden  Delicious  in  March, 
3010 ;  I  made  a  couple  of  scions  from  it. 
and  put  one  on  a  branch  of  a  Baldwin 
growing  on  Paradise  stock.  That  graft 
made  several  shoots.  The  leading  one. 
2V>  ft.,  finished  with  a  flower  bud.  and 
in  1020  set  three  apples  which  were 
picked  October  15.  The  other  scion  I 
grafted  on  a  branch  of  a  bearing  seedling 
apple  tree  (which  ripens  its  fruit  in  mid- 
August).  That  graft  made  a  growth  of 
about  two  feet,  and  on  the  tip  carried 
and  ripened  one  apple  in  1020.  Al¬ 
though  the  growth  is  rather  slim,  it  is 
quite  tough,  and  where  the  three  apples 
were  together  the  long  stems,  1%  in.,  al¬ 
lowed  the  fruit  to  reach  full  size  without 
crowding. 

It  is  rather  nice  looking  for  a  clear 
yellow,  barring  the  slight  russet  around 
the  stem,  in  a  deep  cavity.  The  basin  is 
small,  shallow,  and  much  furrowed; 
calyx  closed.  Two  of  the  apples  are  yet 
in  an  ordinary  house  cellar. 

Long  Island.  .tames  iiolloway. 

Ornamental*  Hedge  for  Kansas 

Some  time  ago  I  asked  whether  any 
of  your  readers  had  any  experience  with 
Japan  quince  as  an  ornamental  and  de¬ 
fensive  hedge,  but  without  reply.  The 
Japan  quince  grows  well  here,  and  I 
thought  it  would  do  well  for  above  pur¬ 
pose.  noting  its  growth  and  habit.  The 
Japan  privet  is  a  failure  here;  I  tried  it. 
and  a  friend  has  planted  a  row  outsde  the 
curb  of  the  sidewalk  fronting  his  resi¬ 
dence,  on  the  south,  and  I  noticed  that 
it  is  gradually  dying.  I  have  one  shyub 
left,  out,  of  perhaps  15  seedlings  from  one 
pound  of  seed.  Have  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  had  any  experience  in  raising 
Japan  quince  from  seed?  If  so.  would 
appreciate  instructions.  I  want  to  re¬ 
place  GO  rods  north  and  south  and  33 
rods  east  and  west  of  Osage  orange  hedge 
along  public  road  with  some  defensive 
and  ornamental  hedge,  intending  to  raise 
the  plants  from  seed.  How  about  the 
hardy  orange  or  a  rose?  E.  w.  B. 

Kansas. 


Pomegranates 

We  bought  some  pomegranates  at,  the 
fruit  stand  recently :  taste  like  cranber¬ 
ries.  and  we  don’t  wonder  that  Proser¬ 
pine  swallowed  some  seeds.  How  do 
folks  in  “the  lands  of  the  sun”  eat  the 
things?  What  else  can  be  done  with 
them  ?  E.  S.  K. 

The  pomegranate  is  chiefly  used  to 
make  a  Summer  drink,  or  for  ices.  A 
syrup  is  made  with  the  pulpy  seeds, 
known  as  grenadine  or  granadiue.  and 
this  is  diluted  with  water  and  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  tropical 
countries,  or  the  fresh  pulp  is  used  with 
water  and  sugar,  much  as  we  make  lem¬ 
onade.  This  syrup  is  also  used  in  water 
ices.  The  pulpy  seeds,  mixed  with 
crushed  ice  and  sugar  and  piled  up  on 
a  dish,  make  an  attractive  dessert,  but  the 
fruit  is  better  used  in  cold  drinks  and 
ices.  Perhaps  Southern  readers  can  give 
us  other  methods  of  using  this  fruit. 
There  are  many  garden  varieties,  varying 
in  quality  of  fruit.  The  pooiogranate  is 
grown  as  a  conservatory  p  nt  (some¬ 
times  as  a  house  plant)  for  s  beautiful 
vivid  red  flowers. 


The  inhabitants  of  a  small  village  at 
last  got  a  postoffiee.  Their  pride  in  the 
acquisition  was  at  first  unbounded.  Then 
complaints  began  to  come  in  that  letters 
were  not  being  properly  sent  off.  The 
postoffice  department  sent  an  inspector  to 
investigate.  The  postmaster  was  also  the 
grocer.  “What  becomes  of  the  letters 
posted  here?”  demanded  the  inspector. 
“The  people  say  that  they  are  not  being 
sent  off.”  “Of  course  they  ain’t,”  was 
the  startling  response,  as  the  postmaster- 
grocer  pointed1  to  a  large  and  nearly 
empty  mail  sack  hanging  in  a  corner, 
“ain’t  sent  it  off  because  it  ain’t  any¬ 
wheres  near  full  yet!”-— New  York  Globe. 


Western  Electric 

Power  &  Light 


Makes  The  Battery  Last  Longer 


Western  Electric  distributors 
in  this  territory 

Perry  L.  Young 


National  Dairy  Equipment  Co., 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Farmers'  Light  &  Power  Co., 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

C.  U.  DeVoe 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Theodore  M .  Guenther  &  Sons, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Farmers'  Service  Co., 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

D.  G.  Babcock, 

Lake  Huntington,  N .  Y. 


1.  It  is  an  extra  powerful 
Outfit.  Plenty  of  power  and 
light  always. 

2.  It  has  a  pulley  that  en¬ 
ables  you  to  use  your  outfit 
as  a  powerful  engine,  either 
separately  or  at  the  same 
time  you  charge  the  battery. 

3.  All  parts  are  easy  to 
get  at. 

4.  The  engine  runs  on 
kerosene  and  is  air-cooled. 

5.  The  “tapering  charge” 
makes  the  battery  last 
longer. 


Green,  N.  Y. 
Rusterhollz  Electric  Co., 

Erie,  Pa. 

D.  <Sr  F.  Engineering  Co., 

Ogdcnsburg,  N.  Y. 


Amos  Barnes 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Bernett  Service 

Sussex,  N.  J. 

Smith  Electric  Co., 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J . 


It  will  pay  you  to  look  into 
these  and  other  important 
features  of  this  dependable 
Power  and  Light  Outfit .  There 
is  a  Western  Electric  dealer 
near  you.  Ask  him. 


Potato 
Planter 

Pays  for  Itself  in  Labor  and  Time  Saved 

One  man  and  team  with  an  Eureka  Potato  Planter  needs  no  hired  help  to  plant 
.  the  whole  crop.  Whether  you  plaift  4  acres  or  400,  the  Eureka  Planter  will  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over.  Better  than  hand  planting.  Increases  yield.  Does 
—  5  operations  at  once,  automatically — accurately.  ....  ...  ,  • 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  and  depth,  drops  fertilizer  (if  desired), 

covers  up  and  marks  noxt  row.  Furrow  open*  and  seed 

drops  In  plain  sight — an  equal  distance  apart,  at  uniform  ,,  oend  for  Catalog 

depth,  with  absolutely  no  Injury  to  soed.  Easy  to  oper-  ' - 

ate  in  any  soil,  made  of  steel  and  malleable  iron — assuring 
long  life,  light  weight  and  few  or  no  repairs. 

Writo  for  freo  catalog  on  this  great  line  of  potato  planters 
— the  largest  line  made.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows,  with  or  with¬ 
out  fertilizer  attachment.  In  Stock  Near  You.  A  success 
for  over  20  years.  Whether  you  are  a  large  or  small  grower 
— writo  today.  ^ 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  640  Utica,  N.Y. 


2  H-P.  POtLS  2| 

Direct  lrom  Factory  to  Ifou 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 
2, 3. 4,  6,  8, 12,  16,  22  and  30  H-P. 

at  proportionately  Low  Prices.  Above  price 
for  2  H-P.  is  for  engine  complete  on  skida  ready 
to  use.  From  Pittsburgh  add  $5.  Quick  shipment. 
Write  or  wire  for  Big;  New  Engrine  Catalog 


lipment. 
FREE. 

Witte  Engine  Works" 


1894  Oakland  Ave. 
189*  Empire  Bldg. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tYe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Bul'to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  "ill  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


QOME  of  the  daily  paper*  begin  to  understand 
vj  farm  problems,  and  il  is  a  sign  of  public  health. 
The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  in  discussing  day¬ 
light  saving  says: 

The  fact  is  that  t lie  project  is  based  on  the  desire 
of  those  who  eat  food  to  have  more  leisure  and  more 
fun.  while  their  project  adds  to  the  burdens  <4'  those 
who  raise  the  food  for  them.  The  statement  that  we 
cannot  get  along  without  daylight  saving  is  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  we  were  a  failure  until  the  war  came.  What 
we  can’t  get  along  without  is  the  farmers. 

Right!  Though  some  of  our  city  friends  seem  to 
think  farmers  are  less  necessary  than  fairies.  They 
may  receive  their  education  a  little  later — through 
the  stomach. 

Dl'RINC  the  war  and  while  prices  were  high 
many,  city  people  gave  up  eating  potatoes 
fieely.  Instead  of  a  necessity  with  them,  potatoes 
became  a  luxury.  Rice,  cornmeal  and  an  extra  al¬ 
lowance  of  bread  were  substituted.  The  result  was 
that  many  people  formed  new  feeding  habits,  and  we 
can  all  understand  what  that  means.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  fell  off.  Now  that  prices  are  lower 
people  are  not  eating  potatoes  as  freely  as  they  did 
before  tbe  war.  We  have  all  got  to  consider  tliis 
matter  of  food  habits  in  selling  farm  products.  One 
reason  for  tbe  present  drag  in  tbe  potato  market  is 
that  people  formed  the  habit  of  **  ting  rice,  macaroni 
and  similar  foods,  and  must  be  enticed  back  to  po¬ 
tato  eating.  A  fdod  campaign  to  make  people  under¬ 
stand  tbe  value  of  tbe  potato  in  the  human  diet  will 
be  needed  before  tbe  demand  comes  back  to  tha*.  of 
old  days.  In  truth,  the  potato  at  a  reasonable  price 
is  a  better  food  than  rice,  but  it  is  now  necessary 
to  make  tbe  rice  eaters  believe  it.  “Mashed”  potato 
is  about  the  most  indigestible  form  in  which  tbe 
tuber  can  be  served.  Roiled  or  baked  potatoes,  eaten 
with  the  skin,  make  good  food,  for  like  the  cover 
of  the  grain,  the  -minerals  and  vitamines  are  mostly 
close  under  the  skin. 

Go  into  the  schools  of  any  town  and  oily  of  this 
country  and  you  will  find  a  good  proportion 
of  the  children  under-nourished.  That  means  that 
their  little  bodies  are  not  developing  properly,  and 
that  their  minds  will  be  dwarfed — never  reaching 
full  development.  As  a  result  they  will  never  be 
able  to  do  the  full  work  of  a  man  or  woman.  In 
the  future  someone  must  contribute  to  their  support. 
That  is  one  fact — now  here  is  another.  Rv  drinking 
one  quart  of  milk  per  day — one  pint  at  each  of  two 
meals — all  these  under-nourished  children  would 
recover,  make  normal  growth  and  reach  good  size. 
Tbe  milk,  better  than  any  other  food,  will  correct 
their  diet  and  feed  every  part  of  the  body  from  bone 
to  brain.  We  shall  have  in  the  future  a  great  army 
of  incompetent  degenerates  unless  they  can  have 
milk.  It  is  also  probably  true  that  right  in  tbe  town 
where  these  little  bodies  are  starving  for  milk  more 
than  enough  money  is  spent  for  “soft  drinks"  to 
provide  every  child  with  what  he  needs.  Substitute 
milk  and  fruit  juices  for  the  “ soft  drinks .”  The 
State  provides  millions  for  education.  Much  of 
this  money  is  wasted  because  a  brain  in  an  under¬ 
nourished  body  cannot  absorb  an  education.  The 
great  remedy  is  milk 

* 

X  bis  article  this  week  Dr.  Rose  shows  that,  for 
tbe  present  at  least,  farmers  have  little  to  fear 
from  tbe  direct  competition  of  what  we  may  call 
chemical  food.  While  it  is  probably  true  that  an 
expert  chemist  can  put  together  anything  that  ha 
can  analyze,  it  does  not  follow  that  synthetic  food 
can  ever  become  profitable  or  popular.  Tbe  chemist 
‘could,  no  doubt,  make  a  form  of  starch  in  bis  labora¬ 
tory.  but  be  never  can  compete  with  the  corn  or 
potato  plant — that  is.  with  any  such  forms  of  power 
as  is  now  available.  So  far  as  creating  food,  as 
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is  done  by  tbe  agents  of  nature,  there  is  little  fear 
that  tbe  chemist  can  organize  any  forces  lhat  can 
compete  with  sunshine  working  through  plants  and 
animals.  There  is  no  question,  however,  about  the 
fact  that  we  must  expect  a  mighty  development  in 
processes  for  utilizing  what  are  now  wastes  in  the 
production  of  food.  We  have  seen  this  worked  out 
with  cottonseed.  It  is  to  follow  with  apple  pomace, 
skins  of  fruits  and  potatoes,  tops  and  refuse  of  veg¬ 
etables.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  tl>e  future  naan 
will  obtain  the  most  nutritious  food  from  Alfalfa 
and  other  plants  long  considered  fit  only  for 
animal  food.  These  developments  will  for  a  time 
prove  injurious  to  certain  branches  of  farming,  but 
in  the  end  there  will  be  an  adjustment  which  will 
men  things  up  and  give  us  all  a  chance.  Few  things 
have  done  more  to  change  the  everyday  life  of  the 
average  man  during  the  past  10  years  than  the 
larger  development  of  chemical  industry.  And  this 
development  has  hardly  begun.  Our  children  are 
to  see  wonders  worked  out  into  public  comfort  or 
convenience  which  would  paralyze  ns  if  they  were 
dashed  upon  us  at  once. 

jjc 

ONE  oi  our  readers  asks  a  question  about  chang¬ 
ing  his  farm  methods  and  signs  himself :  "A 
Farmer  Trying  to  Avoid  Work  (is  it  possible?)” 
No  man  can  run  a  farm  successfully  without  doing 
much  hard  work.  There  is.  however,  considerable 
useless  work  done  on  every  farm,  and  the  man  who 
plans  to  avoid  that  shows  wisdom  rather  than  lazi¬ 
ness.  The  man  who  uses  dust  in  place  of  liquid 
spray  in  an  orchard  avoids  much  hard  work.  So 
does-  he  who  seeds  or  plants  a  piece  of  ground  and 
lets  the  hogs  harvest  it  for  him.  So.  in  a  way.  does 
be  who  seeds  millet  or  sunflowers  for  a  silage  crop 
in  place  of  cultivated  corn.  And  also  he  who  lots, 
an  engine  do  his  pumping  or  improved  bay  machinery 

do  the  heavy  lifting.  Tn  city  industry  many  of 

/ 

these  labor-saving  plans  have  been  worked  out.  This 
has  meant  economy  of  labor  and  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  industrial  advantage  which  the  city 
enjoys.  Farmers  have  got  to  learn  how  to  avoid 
useless  work  and  concentrate  on  the  work  that 
counts. 

* 

What  is  the  highest  official  record  made  by  any  two- 
year-old  heifer?  It  is  on  a  bet.  and  I  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  stakeholder,  and  think  The  R.  X.-Y.  reliable. 
New  York.  xnez  tyekr. 

HIS  thing  of  settling  bets  seems  to  be  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  regular  part  of  ihe  business.  The 
only  condition  under  which  we  agree  to  serve  is  that 
Tnez.  the  stakeholder,  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties,  turn  the  stakes  over  to  the  committee  in 
charge  of  feeding  the  starving  children  of  Europe. 
With  that  understanding  we  would  report  as  follows: 
The  highest  record  that  has  been  made  by  a  two- 
year-old  Holstein  heifer  was  made  by  Carnation 
Pioneer  Segis  451370.  with  a  seven-day  record  of 
415.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  24. S  lbs.  of  fat.  % 

* 

E  are  told  that  the  apple  growers  of  the 
Northwest  had  a  surplus  of  Jonathan  apples 
last  Fall.  They  got  together  and  spent  $40,000 
for  advertising  llicse  apples,  and  as  a  result  sold 
all  of  them.  Many  were  sold  right  here  in  our  East¬ 
ern  markets.  One  recent  issue  of  a  popular  maga¬ 
zine  had  seven  full-page  advertisements  of  Pacific 
Coast  fruit  products!  New  York  State  produces 
the  finest  apples  that  are  grown  anywhere.  They 
are  unequalled  in  color  and  flavor.  <  >f  this  last  crop 
millions  of  bushels  of  good  fruit  were  given  away 
or  rotted  on  the  ground.  At  the  same  time  the  six 
million  people  here  at  tbe  mouth  of  ihe  Hudson 
River  were  averaging  a  dozen  apples  per  year  when 
they  should  have  eaten  at  least  300!  Outside  of 
a  few  individual  growers  who  do  a  very  small  busi¬ 
ness.  no  one  advertised  New  York  apples.  Tf  they 
could  have  been  advertised  as  freely  as  were  fruits 
from  the  Pacifist  coast,  every  decent  apple  in  Re¬ 
state  could  have  been  sold  at  a  fair  price.  Cali¬ 
fornia  ships  fruit  3,000  miles  and  sells  here  at  a 
profit.  The  Hudson  Valley,  with  superior  fruit, 
throws  away  a  good  share  of  the  crop  through  lack 
of  a  market.  California  lets  her  light  shine  before 
nn-n  :  New  York  hides  her  light  under  a  peach  basket. 

* 

BOUT  the  surest  thing  in  all  horticultural  oper¬ 
ation  is  that  the  culture  of  small  fruits  is  to 
have  a  great  stimulation  during  the  next  few  years. 
There  will  be  increased  plantings  of  strawberries 
and  bush  fruits.  During  the  wav  these  fruits  went 
largely  out  of  cultivation.  They  require  careful 
culture  and  a  vast  amount  of  hand  labor.  This 
could  not  be  supplied,  and  there  was  light  planting, 
while  many  fields  were  plowed  up.  As  a  result 
prices  went  almost  out  of  sight.  Now  that  the  labor 
situation  promises  to  improve,  many  of  us  are  plan¬ 


ning  to  get  back  into  small  fruits,  and  we  think 
planting  will  be  heavy.  The  prospect  in  this  line 
seems  to  be  good  for  some  years  to  come,  but  let  no 
man  dare  to  attempt  it  unless  be  is  prepared  to  keep 
his  fields  clean.  One  result  of  war  operations  is 
that  there  are  more  weedy  fields  than  ever  before, 
and  it  will  mean  a  job  like  the  labor  of  Hercules  to 
keep  a  strawberry  field  clean. 

5|C 

To  what  extent  is  a  nursery  company  responsible 
for  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  fruit  trees  sold  by  them 
not  proving  true  to  name?  Apple  trees  planted  10 
years  ago  are  just  coming  into  fruit,  so  that  it  is  only 
now  I  am  able  to  determine  that  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  are  not  of  the  varieties  ordered.  You  published 
some  articles  on  this  subject  some  time  ago.  but  I  can¬ 
not  find  them.  •  R.  F. 

New  Hampshire. 

HERE  is  no  reason  why  a  nursery  company 
should  not  be  as  responsible  for  “misfits”  as 
any  other  business  men  are  for  selling  goods  not  true 
to  name.  Some  of  the  nurserymen  are  quite  willing 
to  settle,  although  they  put  a  low  valuation  on  the 
loss.  Others  refuse  to  settle  beyond  replacing  (he 
bearing  trees  with  young  ones.  That  is  no  settle¬ 
ment  to  a  man  who  has  waited  years  for  his  trees 
to  come  into  beating.  In  some  cases  the  nursery¬ 
men  will  send  a  man  to  graft  the  misfit  Irees  with 
desired  varieties.  That  is  one  good  way  to  settle 
the  trouble.  In  New  York  State  the  courts  have 
settled  several  of  such  cases,  and  laid  down  a  rule 
of  damages.  Under  this  the  victim  is  entitled  to 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  land  before 
planting  and  its  value  if  the  planted  trees  wen- 
true  to  name.  We  have  had  a  few  “misfits.”  but 
have  never  made  complaint.  In  ease  of  any  large 
number  of  such  mistakes  we  would  force  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  above-stated  terms. 

* 

I  am  a  West  Virginia  orchardist.  and  while  I  feel 
that  one  good  year’s  work  must  have  gone  to  someone 
who  did  not  earn  it.  yet  we  are  ready  to  try  it  over, 
hoping  for  better  things  in  1621.  c.  w.  c. 

Raw  Raw,  W.  Va. 

THAT  is  the  spirit  with  which  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  are  taking  tip  this  year’s  work.  Among  the 
“better  tilings”  which  we  shall  hope  to  meet  are 
better  system  and  better  plans.  One  trouble  with 
most  of  us  in  the  past  has  been  the  attempt  to  do 
too  much.  It  looks  easy  in  Spring  to  block  out  a 
great  job,  far  beyond  our  powers.  <yir  labor  or  our 
capital.  Hot  weather  and  weeds  generally  prove 
too  much  for  these  big  plans — and  they  fail.  Let  us 
not  attempt  too  much  this  year.  At  this  moment 
there  is  no  hope  for  very  high  prices.  We  seem  to 
be  definitely  headed  for  further  “deflation.”  Know¬ 
ing  that,  it  will  he  nothing  short  of  a  gamble  to 
increase  production  <>v  branch  out  into  untried 
enterprises.  We  must  keep  inside  our  income  and 
inside  our  physical  powers,  and  lie  content  with  that. 

* 

IN-  these  days  of  depression  it  is  good  to  meet  an 
optimist  who  has  full  faith  in  the  future  of  New 
York  farming.  This  is  what  one  of  our  readers 
writes  about  the  good  old  State.  The  bottom  has  not 
dropped  out  yet: 

Seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  people  live  in 
town,  villages  and  cities  of  the  Empire  State,  and  they 
must  all  eat  off  the  farms,  which  makes  a  big  and  steady 
iparket  for  all  farm  products.  Nearly  every  farm  in 
New  York  State  is  within  hauling  distance  of  a  town, 
city  or  shipping  depot.  The  groat  advantage  the  New 
York  farmer  has  is  his  nearness  to  a  market,  and  the 
heart  of  markets,  too.  Our  crop  year  begins  with  straw¬ 
berries  in  .Tune,  followed  by  vegetables  and  hay.  More 
berries,  grain,  fruit,  and  so  on,  one  crop  after  another, 
till  they  dig  potatoes  in  October.  Five  months  of  con¬ 
tinuous  gathering  of  crops;  no  other  State  equals  it  in 
such  a  variety  of  crops,  and  all  of  the  best  quality.  If 
you  don’t  believe  it.  look  at  the  market  quotations  in 
New  York  or  Boston  papers,  and  where  they  refer  to 
produce  coming  from  States.  New  York  State  farm 
products  stand  the  highest.  A  New  York  State  man 
is  better  dressed,  better  housed,  better  fed.  spends  more 
money,  sees  more  of  life  and  is  a  happier  citizen  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Well,  why  not?  Surely  we  shall  all  get.  more  out 
of  life  by  thinking  that  rather  than  in  hunting  for 
gloom.  We  think  the  tide  is  turning.  It  will  now 
come  in. 


Brevities 

W 1 1  y  not  make  yourself  a  “home  demonstration  agent” 
by  starting  at  borne-  giving  the  wife  an  even  share? 

Better  walk  barefoot  with  your  own  whistle  than 
bang  on  to  the  tailboard  of  some  other  fellow’s  band 
wagon. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  tells  of  a  new  spray  for 
brown  rot  of  peaches.  Tt  is  composed  of  flour  of  sul¬ 
phur.  hydrated  lime  and  ground  glue — the  latter  serving 
as  a  sticker. 

Some  little  trouble  is  reported,  in  making  eider,  from 
the  use  uf  dirty  cloth  as  a  strainer.  These  cloths  some¬ 
times  contain  bacteria  which  spoil  the  cider.  Clean, 
fine  sand,  washed  with  hot  water  and  then  baked,  will 
make  a  good  strainer. 

At  one  time  California  eggs  had  a  poor  reputation  for 
keeping  in  storage.  They  went  off  in  flavor.  The  hens 
were  right  and  the  climate  was  right,  but  the  eggs  were 
wrong.  Investigation  proved  that  the  trouble  was  in  tin- 
feeding.  When  substitutes  were  given  for  fish  meat, 
cottonseed  meal  and  similar  feeds,  the  eggs  came  back 
and  proved  successful  for  storage. 


Hides  and  Shoe  Leather 

Can  you  or  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  me  what 
part  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  I  got  ou  a  hide?  The 
hide  weighed  over  45  lbs.  On  account  of  it  being  a 
first-class  hide  I  got  $2.20  for  it.  About  four  squares 
from  this  slaughter-house  is  a  stoe  store,  which  I  have 
dealt  with  for  years.  In  this  store  window  are  shoes 
marked  $16  a  pair.  1  do  not  think  the  shoes  would 
weigh  over  2  lbs.  How  many  pairs  could  be  made  out 
of  the  hide?  Did  I  get  a.  35-cent  dollar?  a.  n.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wo  give  it  up!  We  are  told  that  about  1  lb.  of 
raw  hide  will  make  one  square  foot  of  leather.  Per- 
haps  10  >  qua  re  feet  are  required  for  making  a  pair 
of  shoes.  As  a  side  light  on  this  the  papers  veporf  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Root  and  Shoe  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association.  They  adopted  a  resolution 
condemning  the  proposed  duty  of  15  per  cent  on 
hides.  Here  is  part  of  that  resolution: 

Cattle  arc  raised  for  beef,  and  a  tax  on  offal  is  in  no 
sense  protection.  The  price  paid  the  producer  for  cattle, 
for  slaughter,  is  based  upon  the  value  of  the  creature 
for  href,  and  not  on  the  value  of  the  hide®,  which  must, 
he  salted,  cured  and  disposed  of  some  weeks  or  months 
later.  We  object  to  being  made  the  medium  through 
which  a  fresh  burden  is  laid  on  the  whole  people. 

That's  good !  When  hides  bring  5e  per  lb.  and 
shoes  cost  $8  per  lb.  one  would  think  this  trade  had 
laid  burdens  enough  upon  the  people. 


A  Consumer  on  the  Food  Situation 

Following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
a  man  in  a  New  Jersey  city  to  his  father  on  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farm.  Many  consumers  are  being  sys¬ 
tematically  robbed  by  food  dealers.  Many  high  sal¬ 
aries  paid  in  city  industries  are  made  necessary  by 
the  fearful  cost  of  living — and  the  farmer  pays  for 
it.  all  in  35-cent  dollars: 

I  sometimes  wnoder  if  your  views  on  the  necessary 
cost  of  I  viug  wouldn’t  be  materially  altered  if  you  had 
to  depend  on  a  city  retail  market  for  awhile  for  every¬ 
thing  you  used  on  the  table.  For  example,  turnips 
which  you  regard  as  of  practically  no  value,  sell  here 
at  25c  a  quarter  peck.  <  >ne  medium-sized  head  of  cab¬ 
bage  purchased  last  week  was  25c.  Apples  can  be 
bought  in  the  cash  stores  for  from  5c  per  lb.  to  5c  apiece, 
and  so  on. 

Of  course,  shipping,  handling,  packing,  selling,  etc., 
all  cost  a  lot  of  money  these  days,  and  is  what  one  has 
to  buy  rather  than  the  actual  article  itself.  At  the 
producing  end  there  is  a  big  difference  in  value  between 
a  bushel  of  potatoes,  a  bushel  of  onions,  and  a  bushel 
of  turnips,  but  so  many  other  things  than  the  value 
of  the  article  itself  have  entered  in,  that  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  city  consumer  the  difference  in  cost  is 
negligible.  If  we  ever  get  a  car.  I’m  going  to  beat  the 
game  by  getting  stuff  in  the  wholesale  markets,  but  now 
with  present  costs  of  handling,  etc.,  one  simply  has  to 
band  over  his  pocketbook  to  the  retailer  and  grin.  Just 
what  chance  the  farmer  has  under  present  conditions 
of  high  freight  and  labor  I  can’t  see,  unless  they  com¬ 
bine  and  strike  just  like  all  the  rest.  An  increase  of 
200%  in  price  paid  the  producer  today  would  probably 
mean  an  actual  increase  in  cost  to  the  city  consumer 
on  vegetables  and  similar  products  of  only  a  few  per 
cent.  *  It  is,  of  course,  all  wrong — but  what  is  the  an¬ 
swer  going  to  be  in  the  next  few  years?  Labor  and 
freight  will,  of  course,  come  down — but  slowly,  and 
never  to  the  pre-war  level  I  can’t  see  bow  the  farm¬ 
er-;  raising  things  on  a  relatively  small  scale,  as  most 
of  them  do  in  the  Last,  have  much  to  look  forward  to 
in  the  next  five  years,  unless  they  organize  and  get 
themselves  in  a  position  t<>  meet  the  other  big  organi¬ 
zations,  and  force  an  expense  plus  profit  wholesale 
price.  This  is,  of  course,  what  the  big  California  fruit 
men  have  done.  But  how  the  Eastern  farmer  of  the 
type  most  common  in  our  section  of  Pennsyvania  is 
going  to  get  his  share.  I  can’t  see.  F. 

Peanut  Growers  Use  Parcel  Post 

Last  Summer  the  writer  went  to  North  Carolina 
to  talk  before  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Union. 
Among  other  tilings  he  took  along  a  package  of  pea¬ 
nuts.  a  boiled  potato,  and  samples  of  tobacco,  and 
other  goods,  just  as  they  were  bought  in  the  regular 
markets  here.  We  figured  out  the  exact  price  paid 
for  these  goods  and  found  what  they  cost  per  pound, 
bushel  or  yard.  Then  we  inquired  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  just  what  the  farmers  obtained  for  these  same 
goods.  The  showing  was  remarkable.  A  yard  of 
ordinary  cotton  cloth  bought  in  our  market  town 
cost  $2.45  per  lb.,  while  the  growers  in  the  South 
were  obtaining  less  than  20c.  Various  kinds  of  to¬ 
bacco  sold  in  this  city  brought  $1.65  and ’more  per 
lb.,  while  14c  was  considered  a  good  price  in  the 
South.  The  peanuts  we  took  along  sold  here  at  the 
rate  of  40c  per  lb.,  while  the  peanut  growers  in  that 
territory  were  getting  6  and  7c.  The  difference  was 
very  striking,  and  we  have  long  thought  that  some 
such  statement  should  be  made  as  a  part  of  every 
farm  gathering.  Those  peanut  growers,  however,  are 
not  going  to  stand  for  such  a  wide  spread  between 
their  farms  and  the  consumer.  We  now  have  cir¬ 
culars  from  the  Virginia-Carolina  Co-operative  Pea¬ 
nut  Excliaifge.  with  headquarters  at  Suffolk.  Va. 
They  say  that  the  peanut  growers  of  that  territory 
are  working  on  the  principle  that  “the  gods  help 
those  whp  help  themselves.”  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  although  our  slogan  is  a  little  different, 
and  we  would  put  it  in  another  way.  TFc  have  got 
to  do  it  ourselves.  At  any  rate,  these  peanut  grow¬ 
ers  are  tired  of  seeing  the . middlemen  take  such  a 
large  slice  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  They  propose 
to  overcome  it  by  working  the  parcel  post  proposi- 
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tion.  They  have  worked  out  a  plan  by  means  of 
which  they  can  send  peanuts  direct  by  mail.  They 
have  a  full  schedule  of  prices,  full  directions  for 
using  the  peanuts,  and  they  send  a  good  article 
They  are  in  a  condition  to  handle  peanuts,  peanut 
butter,  salted  peanuts,  and  peanut  oil,  as  required. 
They  have  a  combination  by  moans  of  which  the 
grower  can  obtain  the  peanuts  at  about  12c  per  lb. 
They  propose  to  send  out  good  quality  nuts,  and  bv 
dealing  direct  with  consumers  get  more  out  of  it. 
themselves  and  save  money  to  buyers.  This  plan  is 
an  excellent  one.  It  is  along  the  lines  of  self  help 
in  solving  this  big  problem  of  the  consumer's  dollar, 
and  there  are  no  reasons  why  peanut  growers  and 
peanut  eaters  should  not  come  together  on  such  a 
plan. 

The  Hearing  on  Daylight  Saving 

There  was  a  lively  battle  at  Albany  on  Feb.  2  over 
daylight  saving.  The  combined  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Senate  and  Assembly  gave  a  hearing  and 
both  sides  turned  out  strong.  The  daylight  savers 
introduced  a  new  argument — that  of  health.  Dr. 
Copeland  of  this  city  argued  that  the  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  is  nece-sary  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of 
the  people.  lie  pictured  life  in  the  crowded  tene¬ 
ments.  and  stated  that  such  diseases  as  typhus, 
cholera,  bubonic  plague-and  tuberculosis  are  increas¬ 
ing.  particularly  in  the  cities.  Therefore,  he  claimed, 
the  extra  hour  for  recreation  in  the  sunlight  is  nec¬ 
essary  if  the  city’s  health  is  to  he  preserved.  These 
statements  were  elaborated  and  were  the  chief  ar¬ 
guments  advanced  by  the  daylight  savers,  who  seem 
to  have  abandoned  most  of  their  claims  that  the 
law  has  brought  greater  efficiency  or  induced 
greater  production.  The  truth  is  that  it  has  done 
nothing  <>f  the  sort — the  chief  argument  for  it  is 
that  <  f  increased  playtime  which,  as  l>r.  Cope¬ 
land  claims  means  public  health.  Arguments  in 
favor  of  repealing  the  law  were  made  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Hogue  and  many  other  farmers  or  their 
representatives.  I,  was  made  clear  that  farmers 
are  solidly  in  favor  of  repeal.  In  most  parts  of  the 
rural  districts  the  clocks  never  were  changed  at  all. 
Mr.  Hogue  made  it  clear  that  the  country  also  had 
its  problems  of  poverty,  which  arc  made  more  acute 
by  just  such  legislation  as  this  daylight  saving. 
This  interferes  with  production  and  with  comfort, 
reduces  farm  income  and  thus  discourages  farmers 
who.  now  of  all  times,  need  the  fullest  encourage¬ 
ment.  It  was  made  so  clear  that  there  can  he  no 
contradiction  that  the  daylight  saving  law  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  farm  work,  driven  workmen  away  and 
made  farm  life  harder  and  decreased  production  on 
many  farms  at  the  very  time  when  food  is  most 
needed. 

In  sound,  industrial  argument  the  farmers  had 
the  better  of  it.  As  regards  the  Copeland  health 
plea  he  did  not  prove  that  that  the  daylight  saving 
law  is  a  necessity.  That  law  adds  nothing  to  the 
sunlight  or  its  power  to  heal.  There  is  no  reason 
why  men.  women  or  children  should  not  get  up  an 
hour  earlier  and  get  out  into  the  air  instead  of  being 
compelled  by  law  tu.  do  so.  As  for  health,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  change  of  time  deprives  our  chil¬ 
dren  of  needed  sleep,  evidently  to  the  injury  of  their 
health.  If  I>r.  Copeland  and  Oilier  daylight  savers 
believe  that.  New  York  and  other  cities  are  over¬ 
crowded.  why  <fo  they  not  encourage  the  people  to 
ijaove  out  into  the  country,  occupy  some  of  the  va¬ 
cant  houses  and  do  needed  work  out  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  That  would  he  a  far  more  sensible  relief  for 
the  housing  and  health  problem.  There  is  certainly 
a  need  of  sunshine  and  with  the  length  of  Summer 
days  and  the  parks  and  piers,  any  person,  not  too 
lazy,  can  get  out  into  it  without  the  aid  of  a  law. 
which  admittedly  injures  farmers.  Most  city  ehil 
dron  suffer  most  for  lack  of  milk  and  other  food. 
Sunshine  cannot  take  the  place  of  it.  By  insisting 
upon  “daylight  saving”  the  city  men  act  to  diminish 
the  production  of  food  just  as  surely  as  the  sum  rises 
We  think  the  agricultural  committee  will  report 
favorably  the  Dill  to  repeal  the  present  law.  The 
vote  in  the  Legislature  will  he  close,  and  no  time 
should  lie  lost  in  making  your  representatives  under¬ 
stand  what  you  want. 


The  Ever-Widening  Chasm 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  America,  the 
urban  population  exceeds  the  rural  by  two  per  cent, 
making  the  urban  51  tier  cent,  the  rural  46  per  cent 
The  United  States  census  classes  as  rural  all  villages 
having  a  population  of  2.500  or  less.  It  is  estimated 
by  competent  authority  that  25  per  cent  of  the  so-called 
rural  population  are  living  in  thq  villages,  doing  no 
farm  work  whatsoever,  thus  leaving  only  24  per  cent, 
counting  men.  women,  children,  the  aged,  the  crippled 
and  the  sick  actually  living  on  farms.  <  >f  this  per¬ 
centage  it  is  safe  to  say  that  only  one  out  of  four 
actually  tills  the  soil;  or  six  per  cent  of  our  total  pop¬ 
ulation  product  tlv  1'iuv  material  to  feed  and  clothe 
not  only  our  110.000.000  people,  but  also  many  in 
Europe.  , 
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In  spite  of  all  the  advice  to  stay  on  the  farm  by 
Government  officials,  from  the  President  ol'  the  United 
States  down  to  a  village  president ;  in  spite  of  all  the 
articles  in  books  and  magazines  written  by  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  comfortable  <  in  homes,  telling  the  rural  young 
people  what  a  wonderfully  good  place-  the  farm  is  for 
them  ;  in  spite  of  all  the  teachings  of  all  the  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  and  colleges  that  their  pupils  when  grad 
tutted  should  dedicate  their  lives  to  educate  the  farmers’ 
children  to  stay  where  they  are;  in  spite  of  the  Hellish, 
vicious  propaganda  launched  by  city  people  to  increase 
the  rural  population  that  they  (the  city  people)  may 
be  more  cheaply  fed  and  clothed  and  make  still  greater 
profits;  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  in 
the  last  100  years,  the  population  of  these  United  States 
has  been  ever  increasingly  drifting  cityward. 

A  short  time  ago  1  was  at  Ellis  Island  watching  that 
heter<  geneotis  crowd  of  foreigners  pouring  into  this 
country  at  the  rate  of  over  tea  thousand  a  day.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Immjgration  F.  A.  Wallis  informs  me 
that  ho  is  now  preparing  to  pass  upon  the  applications 
‘or  entrance  to  our  country  of  over  a  million  Poles  and 
260  000  Jews.  Four  and  a  half  million  Italians  are 
clamoring  for  transportation  to  our  shores.  When  the 
barriers  around  Russia  and  Austria  are  removed  the 
commissioner  expects  five  million  Slavs  to  seek  admis¬ 
sion.  What  was  once  a  mere  rivulet  of  a  million  a 
.year  will  soon  become  a  river  of  ten  million.  What 
impressed  me  most  as  1  watched  this  pathetic  war¬ 
worn.  weary  throng  coming  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  that,  about  nine  out  of  ten  were  hound  for  the  great, 
cities,  thus  making  still  greater  this  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  rural  and  city  populations,  helping  to  widen  still 
more  that  seemingly  unbridgeable  chasm  between  the 
interests  of  producer  and  city  consumer.  It  makes  no 
difference,  apparently,  how  little  the  farmer  receives, 
the  city  people  pay  for  all  their  food  as  though  a  tei- 
rib'e  famine  lmd  blighted  all  the  land. 

The  other  day  the  writer  saw  ordinary  apples  selling 
on  Broadway.  New  York,  for  26  cents  each.  The  cheap¬ 
est  apples  he  con'd  find  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
rnnn.,  were  in  the  grocery  stores,  where  they  were  sell¬ 
ing  for  $2  a  peach  basket,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $18 
a  barrel  this  when  thousands  of  harr  Is  of  apples  in 
New  York  St  at'-  were  never  locked  simply  because  the 
growers  could  not  get  enough  for  them  to  pay  for  the 
picking.  -One  farmer  in  lli'iiiwp  County.  Now  York, 
showed  me  a  pile  of  a  thousand  bushels  of  fine  apnlrs, 
for  which  he  could  got  no  offer,  (he  picking  of  which 
cost  him  $200.  some  of  the  pickers  having  received  as 
high  as  $18  a  day  with  board. 

Sixty-nine  carloads  of  cattle  at  from  2c  to  7c  per  lb. 
were  sold  in  Bull’aio.  One  of  my  neighbors  ust  sold 
live  cows  at  tin-  same  place  for  2c.  Not  long  since  I 
sold  a  fat  two-year-old  beef  for  6c  per  lb.,  and  sheen 
for  l<\  'Pile  other  day  I  dined  in  a  restaurant  in  Al¬ 
bany  where  a  porterhouse  steak  for  one,  with  mush¬ 
rooms,  was  only  $6.  Upon  my  inquiry  if  that  price 
included  anything  else.  I  was  emphatically  answered, 
"No,  sir.”  "How  much  for  the  salt  1  might  need  for 
the  steak  if  1  take  it?”  1  asked.  ‘Oh,  nothing,”  the 
waiter  replied.  1  did  not  take  the  steak,  but  1  gave 
him  fair  warning  that  if  that  establishment  continued 
to  give  away  food  for  nothing  (?)  it  would  soon  go 
out  of  business.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every 
farmer  would  take  his  family  to  the  city  at  least  once 
a  year,  dine  at  the  average  a  la  carte  hotel,  and  let 
them  see  for  themselves  just  what  the  food  that  they 
nearly  gave  away  at  the  farm — food  that  they  produced 
by  thi'  sweat  of  their  brows,  with  aching  hacks  and 
weary  limbs  sslL  for  to  the  consumer.  The  greatest 
enemies  of  humanity  are  those  heartless,  avaricious 
profiteers  who  are  mulcting  producers  and  consumers 
alike. 

The  world  is  looking,  like  Diogenes  of  old.  with 
lantern  in  broad  daylight  for  a  leader  great  enough 
to  show  us  the  way  to  bridge  this  ever-widening  chasm. 
None  of  the  political  platforms  nor  their  candidates 
gave  more  than  a  perfunctory  notice  to  this  greatest 
of  issues—  an  issue  which  far  transcends  the  League  of 
Nations. 

As  Till’,  R.  N.-Y’.’s  editor  has  so  often  said,  if  any 
reforms  beneficial  to  producers  are  ever  made  ter  must 
tin  it  ourselves.  'Pile  only  solution  in  sight  is  that  all 
the  farmers  of  the  nation  own  and  absolutely  control 
all  their  warehouses  and  cold-storage  plants,  their  Inn¬ 
ing  and  selling  organizations.  Then  they  could  hold 
their  crops  till  there  was  a  decent  market— till  they 
could  get  at  least,  the  cost  of  production.  These  organi¬ 
zations  could  easily  he  made  financially  strong  enough 
to  earrv  th»  farmer  in  need  of  cash  until  his  produce 
was  sold.  When  this  is  done,  and  not  till  then.  v:U 
this  chasm,  which  is  dreaded  more  and  more  by  both 
producer  and  consumer,  ever  be  bridged.  Not  till  then 
will  the  tide  of  population  flow  towards  tlm  country. 

W.  s.  DROMAN. 


A  Hudson  Valley  Farm  Bureau 

Our  county  Farm  Bureau  is  quite  alive  at  this  time, 
having  just  oomph  ted  a  successful  membership  cam¬ 
paign  It  has  already  started  some  very  definite  work. 
Two  farm  crons  and  poultry  schools  have  already  been 
held.  A  five-day  school  was  held  January  24  at  Grange 
l  all.  Stoneridge ;  another  at  Ulintondale,  January  25. 
in  the  Grange  hall. 

L.  M.  Hurd,  one  of  the  instructors,  is  a  very  success¬ 
ful  worker  on  the  extension  staff  of  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  College,  The  other  instructor  in  the 
school  was  11.  G  Wiggins,  who  can  qualify  as  a  real 
farmer,  and  is  a  member  of  the  extension  staff  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  The  Ulintondale  school  was  fortunate  in  Prof. 
M.  F.  Banns,  who  is  considered  the  b<*st  in  New  York 
State  on  fruit  diseases,  and  G.  W.  Peek,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State  on  the  packing  and  selecting  of  fruit. 

The  hoard  of  so  nor  visors,  instead  of  appropriating 
a  set  amount  for  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Associa¬ 
tion.  have  voted  to  make  an  appropriation  on  March  1, 
1621.  equal  in  amount  to  the  moneys  received  by  the 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau  in  membership  fees  up  to 
that  date.  '1’his  is  a  business-like  proposition;  it  puts 
the  responsibility  directly  up  to  the  farmers  of  the 
county.  The  supervisors  will  appropriate  money  m 
direct  nropovtiou  to  the  interest  of  the  farmers  iii  the 
as . >a  •  ‘on. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  also  making  arrangements  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kingston  City,  in  which 
these  two  organizations  will  unite  in  an  effort  to  interest 
city  people  in  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau.  A  smoker 
is  to  ho  arranged  in  the  near  future  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  which  tile  officials  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
will  be  present.  Chester  Young,  a  former  president 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  will  be  the  principal  speaker.  He 
will  give  the  farmer’s  side  of  the  economic  and  financial 
situation,  with  special  relations  between  the  business 
men  of  Kingston  and  the  farmers  of  Ulster  County,  in 
connection  with  the  effort  to  fie  made  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  increase  support  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
by  eitv  people.  g.  V- 
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From  Day  to  Day 

The  Wastrel 

Once,  when  I  was  little,  as  the  Summer 
dark  was  falling. 

Among  the  purple  upland  fields  I  lost 
my  barefoot  way  ; 

The  road  to  home  was  hidden  fast,  and 
frightful  shadows,  crawling 

Along  the  skylir.'*,  swallowed  up  the 
last  kind  light  of  day  ; 

And  then  I  seemed  to  hear  you 
In  the  twilight,  and  be  near  you ; 

Seemed  to  hear  your  dear  voice  calling — 

Through  the  meadows,  calling,  calling — 
And  I  followed  and  I  found  you, 
Flung  my  tired  arms  around  you. 

And  rested,  on  the  mother-breast,  re¬ 
turned.  tired  out.  from  play. 

Down  the  years  that  followed,  though  I 
trod  strange  paths  unheeding. 

Though  I  chased  the  .iack-o’-lan thorns 
of  so  many  maddened  years. 

Though  I  never  looked  behind  me  where 
the  home-lights  were  receding. 

Though  I  never  looked  enough  ahead 
to  see  the  Inn  of  Fears: 

Still  I  knew  your  neart  was  near  me. 
That  your  ear  was  strained  t<>  hear 
me, 

That  your  love  would  need  no  pleading 

•To  forgive  me.  but  was  pleading 
Of  itself  that,  in  disaster. 

I  should  run  to  you  the  faster 

And  be  sure  that  I  was  dearer  for  vour 
sacrifice  of  tears. 

Now  on  life's  last  Summertime  the  long 
last  dusk  is  falling. 

Aud  I,  who  trod  one  way  so  long,  can 
tread  no  other  way 

Until  at  death's  dim  crossroads  1  watch, 
hesitant,  the  crawling 

Night  passages  that  maze  me  with  the 
ultimate  dismay. 

Then  when  Death  and  Doubt  shall 
blind  me — 

Even  then — -I  know  you  11  find  me ; 

I  shall  hear  you,  Mother,  calling — 

Hear  you  calling — calling — calling: 

I  shall  fight  and  follow — find  you 
Though  the  grave-clothes  swathe  and 
bind  you, 

And  l  know  your  love  will  answer: 
‘‘Here’s  my  laddie  home  from  play  ! 

— Reginald  Wright  Kauffman, 
in  The  Forum. 

Who  can  tell  us  how  to  cure  duck  and 

goose  feathers  for  the  making  of  pillows-/ 

We  want  the  methods  customary  among 
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housekeepers  who  make  ii.se  of  such  feath¬ 
ers.  Are  they  washed,  and  is  any  form 
of  curing  by  artificial  heat  resorted  to? 
We  should  like  a  full  discussion  of  tested 
methods. 

.  $ 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  printed  a  bulletin  on  “Fer¬ 
mented  Pickles,”  by  Edwin  I.e  Fevre.  It 
is  Farmers’  Bulletin  1150.  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  from  the  Division  of  Publica¬ 
tions.  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Washington,  D.  C.  Dill  pickles 
are  a  familiar  example  of  pickles  soured 
by  fermentation,  and  full  directions  arc 
given  for  making  them.  The  bulletin  in¬ 
cludes  other  pickles,  and  also  sauerkraut. 
This  would  be  a  useful  bulletin  to  file  for 
reference  later,  for  many  inquirers  ask 
for  these  recipes  every  season. 

v 

A  delicious  variation  in  baked  beaus 
is  to  add  some  canned  corn,  or  green  corn 
cut  from  the  cob,  when  the  beans  arc  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  oven.  The  quantity  used? 
Well,  the  friend  who  told  us  about  it  said 
she  just  put  in  stewed  corn  left  over 
from  a  previous  meal,  perhaps  a  cupful, 
in  her  usual  pan  of  beans. 

A 

Can  anyone  tell  us  about  mattresses 
made  from  feathers?  These  are  not  or¬ 
dinary  feather  beds,  but  solid  mattresses 
made  by  filling  compartments  in  the  tick 
firmly  with  feathers.  One  of  our  readers 
tells  us  she  has  had  mattresses  made  in 
this  way;  that  they  never  matted  down, 
were  soft  and  elastic,  and  were  superior 
to  any  other  style,  but  she  can  now  find 
no  firm  making  them.  We  had  never 
heard  of  them  before.  With  the  high 
prices  for  curled  hair  we  are  all  interested 
in  mattress  economies,  and  there  are  too 
many  hard-working  people  whose  beds  do 
not  provide  them  with  the  rest  and  com¬ 
fort  they  deserve.  Restful,  well-kept  beds 
are  not  as  showy  as  a  new  automobile, 
but  they  mean  more  to  the  family  com¬ 
fort  and  efficiency. 

Egg  and  bacon  sandwich,  as  served  in 
city  lunch  rooms,  is  not  a  very  digestible 
dainty,  but  the  following  is  delicious: 
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Fry  thin  slices  of  bacon  crisp,  then  chop, 
and  mix  with  chopped,  hard-boiled  egg 
and  a  little  French  dressing.  Serve  on 
lettuce  leaves,  between  slices  of  buttered 
graham  bread. 


Some  Objections  to  the  Hot  School 
Lunch 

Some  people  are  very  enthusiastic  over 
hot  lunches  in  school.  That  may  do  very 
well  for  the  city,  where  so  many  children 
are  underfed,  and  not  well  nourished,  but 
in  the  country,  where  children. *us  a  rule, 
have  good  food,  all  the  apples  one  could 
wish  for  to  take  the  place  of  other  fruit, 
and  all  the  milk  they  want  to  drink,  it 
hardly  seems  necessary  to  demand  the 
hot  lunch.  Since  people  have  come  to 
realize  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food,  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  country  are  getting  what  milk 
they  will  drink.  There  may  be  a  few 
exceptions,  but  the  writer  thinks  they  arc 
few,  indeed.  If  the  lunches  could  be  fur¬ 
nished  outside  the  school  and  brought  in 
at  noon,  it  would  do  very  well,  but  where 
it  interferes  with  the  studies  and  takes 
the  time  of  the  teacher  and  two  of  the 
scholars  every  day,  it  seems  a  nuisance. 
We  pay  taxes  in  order  that  we  may  hire 
someone  to  teach  the  children  their  les¬ 
sons  from  their  books,  not  to  give  them 
a  little  smattering  of  how  to  make  cocoa 
and  soup  from  canned  goods. 

A  teacher  in  the  district  school  gets  to 
the  school  at  nine  o’clock,  or  is  supposed 
to.  and  is  expected  to  stay  until  four 
o’clock.  That  leaves  only  six  hours  for 
study,  and  minus  the  recesses,  only  5VL> 
hours;  still  much  is  said  about  higher 
wages  for  teachers.  Where  is  there  any 
work  of  a  b^-bour  day  that  a  person 
with  an  ordinary  education  can  get  larger 
wages? 

Once  a  month  teachers  have  t<*  attend 
a  “teachers’  meeting”  nowadays  to  learn 
to  play  new  games,  to  teach  the  children, 
and  with  the  legal  holidays  it  brings 
about  20  “working”  days  for  the  teacher, 
and  with  a  5%-hour  day  it  seems  as 
though  $5  a  day  should  be  considered 
good  pay,  and  that  a  teacher  should  give 
that  time  and  all  her  attention  to  teach¬ 
ing  the  studies  prescribed,  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  their  attention  for  one-third  of  their 
day  for  preparing  and  serving  hot  lunch. 

In  our  school  at  1L:”0  two  pupils  are 
chosen  to  assist  the  teachers  with  prepar¬ 
ation  of  (he  lunch.  All  are  wondering 
who  will  be  tin*  ones  to  help,  and  really 
between  that  time  and  noon  school  hardly 
seems  to  amount  to  anything.  Then  at 
noon  the  lunch  is  served,  and  it  is  often 
1  :.‘>0  o'clock  before  everything  is  cleared 
away  so  school  can  begin  for  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  children  have  missed  their 
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romp  in  the  open  air.  and  have  had  a  cup 
of  cocoa  or  soup  to  “wash  down”  their 
bread  and  butter  or  sandwiches.  If  the 
cocoa  is  properly  made  and  used  the  * 
same  way.  no  doubt  it  is  nourishing,  but, 
or.  the  other  hand,  if  the  children  allow 
the  milk  to  boil  in  making,  it  is  as  harm¬ 
ful  as  anything  a  child  need  have  to 
digest.  For  years  and  years  children 
have  carried  cold  lunches  to  school,  aud 
years  ago  the  children  were  much  more 
sturdy  and  healthy  than  now.  with  all  the 
new  fads.  A  fad  is  all  right  sometimes 
and  in  some  places,  but  it  seems  foolish 
to  go  wild  over  every  new  one  that  starts. 

Teachers  now  claim  they  can't  find  time 
to  hear  all  the  classes,  so  have  geography 
twice  a  week,  English  twice  a  week,  etc.. 
so  why  put  in  extra  work  that  really 
amounts  to  nothing?  Some  claim  a  child 
is  more  efficient  after  having  the  cup  of 
hot  cocoa,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  one 
cup  a  day  would  make  much  difference 
with  a  child’s  health.  The  studies  are 
skimmed  over  so  a  child  can  “pass.”  and 
if  their  parents  can  afford  to  send  them 
to  training  class  a  term  they  can  teach, 
when  possibly  they  could  not  even  pass 
a  six-years’  work  in  all  the  studies  used 
in  a  rural  school. 

A  girl  just  starting  in  high  school  asked 
a  teacher  I  know  to  help  her  in  algebra, 
and  after  helping  her  some  the  teacher 
told  her  not  to  ask  her  to  help  her  again, 
for  she  could  not  do  the  work.  Yet  she 
is  teaching,  and  has  been  for  quite  a  few 
terms.  Let  the  teachers  leave  alone  hot 
lunches  and  som<*  of  their  other  new 
ideas  and  teach  our  children  the  things 
they  should  learn,  and  teach  them  thor¬ 
oughly.  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  competent  teachers.  Parents 
will  see  to  it  that  the  children  are  well 
fed  and  nourished.  M. 


A  Bed  Ticking  Rug  and  Some  Useful 
Hints 

I  want  to  tell  the  readers  of  a  crocheted 
rug  I  made  of  bed  ticking,  just  the  ordi¬ 
nary  blue  and  white  striped  ticking.  I 
had  been  making  changes  in  my  bedding, 
changing  some  mattresses,  and  had  a 
quantity  of  ticking  on  hand,  so  1  decided 
to  make  a  rug.  This  one  1  made  was 
for  a  bathroom  ;  it  is  27  in.  wide  and  ID 
in.  long.  I  tried  to  cut  in  the  white 
stripes,  so  the  blue  would  predominate. 
I  used  just  the  single  crochet  stitch.  It 
is  all  ticking  excepting  the  border,  which 
is  a«  follows  :  First  crochet  four  rows  of 
ticking,  then  three  rows  of  dark  blue 
material,  then  three  rows  of  ticking,  then 
seven  rows  of  dark  blue,  theu  have  the 
center  all  ticking,  and  finish  the  opposite 
end  with  the  same  border.  It  is  a  very 
fine  rug.  I  made  this  for  my  daughter- 
in-law,  and  on  a  hardwood  floor  it  is  cer- 


Don’t  Wait — 

Old  Prices  Here  at  Last! 


sporting  goods  and  toys ; — 
china,  silverware  and  novelties ; 
— tools,  hardware,  auto  acces¬ 
sories  and  farm  machinery ;  all 
fresh  new  stock  at  prices  that 
will  amaze  you.  Better  qual¬ 
ity  at  lower  costs. 


^  Back  again  to  old  time  prices. 
Values  back  to  pre-war  stan¬ 
dards  in  New  ^  ork  !  Read¬ 
justments  downward  on  even- 
sort  of  merchandise  are  now 
available  for  you! 

“Your  Bargain  Book”  Is  Ready 

40,000  bargains  await  your 
selection  in  the  big,  new  Charles 
William  Catalog.  No  need  to 
wait  longer ;  prices  are  very 
close  to  rock  bottom.  Men’s 
women’s  and  children’s  clothes, 
furnishings  and  shoes; — car¬ 
pets,  furniture  and  hangings  ; — 


Use  Your  Catalog 

Look  through  your  book  now,  or 
write  for  it  at  once.  Our  old  custo¬ 
mers  will  receive  our  new  catalog,  if 
they  have  not  received  it  already.  If 
you  arc  not  a  regular  customer,  the 
first  glance  through  Your  Bargain 
Book  will  make  you  one.  A  postal 
card  request  will  bring  it  to  you  free. 


Charles  William  Stores 

73 1  STORES  BLDG.r  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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tainly  beautiful.  I  often  look  at  it  when 
I  go  there  and  think,  did  I  really  make 
it.  If  anyone  has  the  ticking  on  hand, 
try  it. 

In  doing  crochet  work  of  any  kind,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  is  dark  material,  spread 
something  white  over  the  lap  and  see  how 
much  better  it  will  go.  I  was  doing 
some  crochet  work  for  holidays,  and  it  be¬ 
ing  so  dark  I  could  not  work  on  it  at 
night.  A  neighbor  came  in  and  told  me 
of  the  white  spread.  It  did  me  so  much 
good  I  thought  I  would  pass  it  along. 

A  strong  loop  fastened  to  each  corner 
of  a  heavy  mattress  is  a  great  help  when 
turning  it. 

A  safety  razor  blade  is  excellent  for 
ripping  seams,  as  it  cuts  the  thread  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  cloth. 

The  spring  of  a  window  shade  may  be 
wound  up  without  injuring  the  fingers  by 
inserting  the  little  fiat  metal  piece  be¬ 
tween  the'  tines  of  a  steel  kitchen  fork, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

1°  order>ng  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2002.  Blouse  with 
over  panels,  34  to 
44  bust.  2003.  Two- 
piece  skirt  with  sep¬ 
arate  panels,  24  to 
34  waist.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  in.  wide, 
1%  yds.  44.  las  yds. 
54,  with  %  yd.  30, 
:,.i  yd.  44  or  54  for 
the  panels.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  skirt  will 
require  3'i  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide, 
2%  yds.  44  or  54, 
with  2  yds.  30  or 
44,  1  yd.  54  for  the 
panels.  Bacli  pat¬ 
tern  20  cents. 


9002.  Redingote 
dress  with  tunic  and 
separate  skirt,  30 
to  40  bust.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4as  yds.  of 
material  36  or  44 
In.  wide.  8%  yds. 
54.  with  2  yds.  30. 
44  or  54  extra  for 
the  skirt.  Width  of 
skirt,  1%  yds.  20 
cents. 


9171.  Girls’  Rus¬ 
sian  blouse  dress.  8 
to  14  years.  The  12- 
year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  7a4  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  27  in.  wide, 
4%  yds.  30,  4  yds. 
44.  20  cents. 


9084.  Russian 
blouse  dress  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years.  The  10-year 
size  will  require  4% 
yds.  of  material  30 
in.  wide,  414  yds. 
44.  3ai  yds.  54.  20 

cents. 


and  using  the  fork  as  a  handle  to  wind 
up  the  spring. 

Keep  a  jar  of  cold  Cream  over  the 
kitchen  sink.  After  you  have  had  your 
hands  in  water  rub  a  little  ou  them. 

S.  B.  T. 


Gathering  Boxwood  in  Old  Virginia 

Many  an  old  Virginia  home,  with  its 
square,  or  circle,  or  hedge  of  boxwood  oh 
it*  lawn,  has  in  recent  years  found  this 
attractive  evergreen  a  source  of  revenue, 
for  there  is  quite  a  demand  by  florists 
for  the  clippings  from  this  bush.  They 
use  the  sprays,  or  clippings,  for  decorat¬ 
ing  churches,  houses,  etc.,  for  festive  oc¬ 
casions,  and  in  floral  pieces.  They  pay 
a  good  price  for  them.  The  demand  is  in 
the  Fall  or  Winter,  and  the  owner  find* 
the  work  of  gathering  the  sprays  not  only 
easy,  but  rather  pleasant.  The  foot-long 
sprays  are  clipped  from  the  bushes  and 
packed  in  bags  and  shipped.  If  the 
bushes  are  kept  in  shape,  that  is.  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  over  four  or  five  feet  tall, 
it  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  reach  all  parts 
of  the  bush  with  the  clippers.  We  know 
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the  boxwood  in  our  yard  to  bo  almost  100 
years  old,  and  I  hear  from  reliable  sources 
that  this  evergreen  lives  100  years  or 
more.  Beyond  spreading  a  little  manure 
on  the  roots  once  in  a  while,  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
cultivating.  At  my  father’s  *old  home 
there  was  a  large  and  rather  neglected 
circle  of  boxwood  oil  the  front  lawn  very 
dear  to  my  father  because  he  loved  his 
home  with  its  boxwood  in  any  condition, 
and  very  fascinating  to  the  grandchildren 
because  it  was  *ueh  a  splendid  place  for 
“hide-and-seek.”  but  most  undesirable  to 
the  middle  generation,  who  considered 
this  an  unlovely  spot  on  an  otherwise 
neat  and  pretty  yard.  The  middle  gen¬ 
eration  was  in  favor  of  having  the  circle 
cut  down,  but  my  father  asked  that  they 
let  it  stand  as  l<>ng  as  he  lived.  The  old 
place  has  passed  into  the  hand*  of  strang¬ 
ers  from  the  West,  and  I  hear  every  box 
bush  has  fallen  under  the  ax — not  only 
the  circle,  but  the  splendid  avenues  on 
each  side  of  the  lawn  as  well. 

The  bushes  grow  very  slowly,  but  when 
they  get  a  start  they  are  there  to  stay. 
Boxwood  thrives  particularly  well  in 
Eastern  Virginia.  Tradition  says  that 
one  historic  old  house  in  the  “Tidewater” 
has  five  miles  of  boxwood  hedge  that  re¬ 
quires  the  constant  attention  of  a  trained 
English  landscape  gardener  to  keep  in 
proper  shape.  MRS.  B.  L.  A. 


Old-time  Cookery 

I  wonder  how  many  can  recall  the  de¬ 
licious  taste  of  the  viands  cooked  on  the 
open  hearth  in  the  iron  pots  and  ovens? 
When  a  child  I  used  to  be  called  on  quite 
often  to  stay  over  night  for  company  to  a 
dear  old  white-haired  dame.  She  was 
very  old-fashioned  in  way*  as  well  as 
years  ;  her  age  at  that  time  and  my  own 
age  at  the  present  make  12f?  years.  It 
may  have  been  the  healthy  appetite  of  the 
growing  child,  it  may  have  been  tlie  kind¬ 
ly  love  light  from  her  eyes,  or  the  gentle 
voice,  as  she  would  say.  “Now,  honey,  eat 
all  you  want ;  Granny  thought  maybe 
you  would  like  it.” 

Chicken  pie  cooked  in  a  wee  black  oven 
before  the  fire,  brown,  juicy ;  oh.  how 
good  !  Big.  fat.  flaky  biscuits,  baked  in  a 
shallow  oven,  meat  fried  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  :  apple  butter,  red,  tartish,  and  yet 
sweet,  made  with  cider  of  apples  allowed 
to  become  ripe  and  mellow,  half  sweet 
and  half  sour.  Currant  jelly  that  quiv¬ 
ered  and  sparkled  in  the  candlelight, 
candles  that  T  thought  it  such  fun  to  eee 
her  make.  Here  is  one  of  her  ways  of 
preparing  a  .small  ham  or  shoulder: 

Bub  well  with  salt,  let  lie  for  a  week  or 
10  days.  If  meat  is  not  fresh,  soak  24 
hours  in  water,  changing  occasionally  to 
remove  surplus  salt.  Place  meat  in  a  large 
kettle  with  sufficient  water  to  cover ;  sim¬ 
mer  slowly  four  hours,  skimming  it  well. 
Remove  it  and  skim,  let  the  liquor  cool 
and  skim  ofF  the  grease.  Leave  one-half 
pint  of  the  liquor  in  kettle,  add  one  pint 
of  good  cider  vinegar,  y%  lb.  of  brown 
sugar.  Place  the  meat  iu  kettle  with  up¬ 
per  side  towards  the  bottom.  Set  it  again 
over  a  bed  of  very  hot  coals,  heat  the  iron 
lid  and  cover  closely.  Let.  stew  one  hour, 
basting  frequently  with  the  liquor  around 
meat.  One  can  cook  it  in  the  oven. 

Beefsteak  Pie. — Prepare  2  lbs.  or  more 
of  fine  beefsteak  by  removing  all  fat, 
bones  and  gristle,  and  rutting  in  very 
small  pieces.  Season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  cover  with  water,  let  come  to  the 
boil  and  skim.  Then  add  a  generous  lump 
of  butter  and  let  simmer  one  hour.  In 
another  A’essel  boil  eight,  large  potatoes  in 
slightly  salted  water  until  tender.  Make 
a  paste  of  1  lb.  of  suet  chopped  to  pow¬ 
der  and  -2%  lbs.  of  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  sufficient  water  to  hold  the  mixture 
together.  Too  much  water  renders  the 
paste  heavy  and  tough.  Divide  the  paste, 
roll  out  one  sheet  to  cover  bottom  and 
sides  of  pan,  pour  in  a  bit  of  the  gravy, 
add  a  layer  of  the  beef,  a  layer  of  the 
potatoes  and  strips  cut  thin  oil'  the  paste: 
another  layer  of  the  beef,  potatoes  and 
paste,  until  all  the  beef  is  in.  Pour  on 
the  remainder  of  thp  gravy,  add  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  cover  the  whole  with  a 
crust  of  the  paste,  bake  slowly  1 %  hours. 
Chicken  or  rabbit  may  be  used  as  above, 
and  butter  used  instead  of  suet  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  paste.  mbs.  d.  b.  l\ 


Short  Cuts 

Quick  Muffins. — Two  cups  sour  milk 
(clabber  is  best).  2  packing  cups  flour.  *4 
teaspoon-  soda,  teaspoon  salt,  2  table¬ 
spoons  melted  lard  or  butter.  1  egg.  Beat 
egg  slightly,  pour  in  melted  shortening, 
beat  well,  add  milk,  then  sift,  in  flour,  to 
which  soda  and  salt  has  been  added,  an.l 
beat  whole  till  light  and  bubbly.  Pour 
into  hot  muffin  tins  and  bake  in  hot  oven. 

To  silk  corn  easily  and  quickly,  use  oue 
of  the  small,  fan-shaped  wire  brushes  that 
are  meant  for  cleaning  pots  and  pans. 
Run  the  wire  brush  lightly  down  the  ear 
of  corn  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  neatly  and  easily  the  tedious  job  is 
done.  mrs.  b.  l.  a. 


Seed  Cookies 

Beat  light  in  a  mixing  bowl  one  egg. 
adding  gradually  one  cup  of  sugar;  add 
one-half  c-up  new  milk,  and  before  mixing 
add  3 14  cups  of  sifted  flour  and  one  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Stir 
well,  then  add  one-half  cup  melted  butter 
and  one  teaspoonful  caraway  seeds  .  Stir 
till  fine  and  white,  then  drop  into  a  but¬ 
tered  dripping  pan,  pat  out  evenly  with 
the  band,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  bake. 
When  cold  cut  into  small  squares  and 
put  where  they  will  keep  moist. 

MRS.  o.  T. 


Westclox 

~that  s  Big  Ben  s  family  name 


Big  Ben  thinks  a  lot 
of  his  family 


HE  helped  little  brother, 
Baby  Ben,  get  a  start. 
He  introduced  Sleep-Meter; 
and  he  spoke  a  good  word 
for  the  America  alarm,  the 
oldest  Westclox  made. 

So,  today,  wherever  Big 
Ben  is  known,  other  West¬ 
clox  are  sure  to  get  a  wel¬ 
come.  On  many  farms  you’ll 
find  Big  Ben  bossing  the 
timekeeping  job  and  other 
Westclox  helping  along  in 
different  rooms  of  the  house. 
Several  clocks,  here  and 


there,  save  many  steps.Y>u’ve 
discovered  that  yourself 
when  you  were  busy  about 
the  house. 

Back  of  Westclox  popu¬ 
larity  is  an  interesting  reason. 
Every  Westclox  alarm  is 
made  right  to  make  good. 
That  same  good  construc¬ 
tion  principle  that  made  Big 
Ben  famous  is  used  in  all 
of  them.  Big  Ben’s  family 
name,  Westclox ,  can’t  go  on 
the  dial  until  the  clock  is 
right  inside. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Maker*  of  IV.mUx:  Big  Ben, Baby  Ben, Pocket  Ben, Glo-Ben,  America, Sleep-Meter,  Jack  o’Lantern 
F actorj:  Peru, Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co., Ltd.,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


A  R  t  C  O  BLEND 

Coffee 

27 


( BEAN  OR  CROUND  > 

This  delicious  household 
blend  supplied  to  families 
direct  from  the  wholesale 
roaster  in  5-lb.  lots  or  more  at 

YOU  SAVE  RETAILER'S  PROFIT 


c 

lb. 


SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  Ol^  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Hack 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  80  Years  New  York  City 


“  Dish  Toweling  ” 

Direct  from  Mill 

15  yds.  of  best  quality  14"  cheeked  Cotton  Dish 
Toweling  sent  postpaid  for  Two  Dollars. 

•  Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  CLINTON,  MASS. 


BUY 

PLAYSUITS 


DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 

For  boys  and  girls — Stand- 
all  Playsuits  cover  them  all 
over — a  rough  and  ready 
garment  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  full  day'*  play. 
W e  guarantee  every  garment 
against  ripping  and  imper¬ 
fections.  Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  factory. 
We  manufacture  overalls 
for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  material  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks. 

Standish&Alden,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  109 
HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


DETROIT?* 

Greatest  farm  and  town-home 
convenience  evcrdevlsed.  Insures 
complete  privacy.  Comfort  win¬ 
ter  and  summer.  A  positive  ne¬ 
cessity  for  old  folks  and  invalids. 
Guaranteed  odorless  and  germ 
proof.  Write  for  NEW  low  price 
offer  af  once. 

DETROIT  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Dept.  122  Detroit.  Mich. 


Fin'.y 

Guartn- 


30 

DAYS’ 

FREE 

TRIAL 


A 100% PURE  PANCAKE  SYRUP 

The  old-fashioned  plantation  golden  syrup  for  table 
use.  Five  gallons  or  sixty  pounds  for  only  $6.00. 

UNIVERSAL  MOLASSES  CO. 

82  Court  Street  -  Brooklyn,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


■BACK  TO  NATURE! 


HITINGADAMS 


TOILET  BRUSHES 

BATH  BRUSHES  ^Detachable Handles. 
The  Cleanliness  next  to  Godliness  kind  of  brushes. 
Should  be  used  by  everyone. 
Regenerating  and  comforting. 

Send  for  Illustrated  literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING  J.J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston.U.SJl 

Broth  Mondactorm  for  Ower  110  Years  and  tbe  Largest  in  theWwid. 
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Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 


The  Value  of 


1‘ubebrkus.-  These 


brau,  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  Give  the  calves 


fed  so  heavily  before  calving?  Ever 
since  November  15  they  have  been  grained 
and  are  in  good  shape,  lively  and  their 
coats  shine  and  are  clean.  As  T  want 
to  save  hay.  will  change  this  ration  any 
way  you  say.  but  would  just  as  soon  buy 
hay  tis  grain,  only  1  thought  it  might  be 


lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats.  200 
lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  to  the  heifers. 
Give  them  enough  to  keep  them  steadily 
gaining  in  flesh.  If  they  show  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  udder  before  freshening,  re- 


are  uncertain  times  in  dairy  farming. 
Within  the  past  month,  I  have  been  to 
two  sales  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle,  i 
wanted  to  pick  up  a  few  animals  that 
suited  me  to  hasten  along  our  plans  for 
a  purebred  dairy.  I.  personally,  could 
not  figure  out  what  happened  at  these 
sales.  Many  nice  cows  sold  for  prac¬ 
tically  grade  prices.  A  few  went  very 
high.  Unbred  heifers  seemed  to  be  the 
cheapest.  What  does  it  all  mean?  Some 
think  that  the  purebred  industry  has 
reached  its  climax.  Others  are  more 
hopeful.  They  see  the  collapse  of  fic¬ 
titious  values  and  a  return  to  basing  the 
value  of  the  cow  on  the  milk  she  will 
yield.  Talking  it.  over  at  home,  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  latter  group. 
I?  they  are  right,  the  purebred  business 
has  years  and  years  ahead  of  it  as  a 
profitable  branch  of  farming. 

A  Doormat  for  Cows.  -One  of  our 
neighbors  has  installed  a  novel  arrange¬ 
ment  just  inside  the  barn  door  where 
his  cows  enter.  TTe  has  built  a  two  or 
three-inch  concrete  curb  around  a  space 
about  three  feet  deep  and  the  width  of 
the  door,  and  keeps  the  shallow  box  thus 
formed  full  of  ground  limestone.  As 
the  cows  come  in  out  of  the  muddy  hain- 
yard.  they  step  first  into  the  dry  lime¬ 
stone.  which  sticks  to  the  mud  on  their 
feet  and  keeps  them  from  slipping  as 
they  walk  down  the  stable.  It  is  also 
much  easier  to  sweep  the  floor  clean 
after  them,  and  the  amount  of  limestone 
thus  worked  into  manure  amounts  to 
considerable  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Milking  Machine  All  Right.— We 
have  had  our  milking  machine  installed 
now  for  about  two  months.  We  are 
pleased  with  it  in  every  particular,  so 
far  as  milking  the  cow  goes.  In  fact,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cows  are  do¬ 
ing  a  little  better  than  they  did  under 
hand  milking,  when  we  were  changing 
milkers  often.  As  we  see  it,  the  uni¬ 
versal  use  of  the  milking  machine  is 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  affect  the  cost 
of  milk  production.  It  may  work  out 
that  this  machine  may  still  further  tend 
to  cheapen  milk,  especially  Summer  milk, 
since  the  number  of  cows  that  two  good 
men  can  handle  with  milking  machines 
is  really  staggering. 

Value  of  Cabbage  for  Feed. — We 
have  definitely  decided  not  to  sell  our 
cabbage.  The  best  offer  that  we  have 
had  is  $10  a  ton.  We  stopped  feeding 
it  to  the  cows  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
then,  a t  the  end  of  that  time,  resumed. 
While  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  kept, 
any  very  accurate  records,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that,  considering  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  getting  the  cabbage 
ready  for  shipping  and  hauling  it  t<\  the 
car.  we  would  rather  feed  it  unless  we 
can  get  at  least  $15  a  ton.  dairyman. 


enough  of  this  ration  to  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing  well.  From  2  to  -!  lbs.  daily  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  Give  them  from  5  to  10  lbs. 
of  silage  daily  and  what  hay  they  will 
readily  clean  up.  J.  B. 

Ration  for  Cows  and  Young  Stock 

I  am  feeding  a  ration  of  the  following: 
400  lbs.  cornmeal.  350  lbs.  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  oilmeal.  300  lbs.  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  cost  $3  per  cwt. ;  200  lbs.  wheat 
bran.  25  lbs.  salt.  Have  five  cows  giving 
milk,  due  in  April  to  farrow  (one),  two 
3-,vear  olds  due  April,  first  calf,  one  2- 
year  old  due  in  August,  first  calf,  one  2- 
year  old  due  in  June,  first  calf,  two 
about  IS  months  old.  and  two  will  be 
year  old  in  Spring.  T  am  feeding  all 
except  two  coming  one-year-old  and  two 
about  IS  months  old  2  qts.  twice  per  day. 
The  two  coming  one-year-old  and  two 
IS  months  old  1  <]t.  twice  per  day.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  my  hay  being  scarce  I  am  feeding 
to  save  hay  and  also  to  have  them  in  good 
shape  for  calving:  want  all  the  milk  I 
can  get.  but  owing  to  sickness  the  cows 
have  been  milked  by  a  little  boy  irregu¬ 
larly.  and  sometimes  skipped.  As  they 
shrunk  considerably  I  am  now  working 
off  my  poor  swale  bay.  but  it:  will  be 
gone  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  when  I  shall 
have  good  quality  Timothy,  clover  and 
Red-top.  Cows  are  also  having  1  bu. 
silage  per  day.  good  quality.  Am  I  feed¬ 
ing  all  right?  If  not.  bow  would  you 
change  the  ration,  or  should  I  feed  more 
than  4  qts.  a  day?  .Will  it  hurt  the 
heifers  calving  for  the  first  time  to  be 


On  page  154  Gardner  M.  Smith,  of  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y.,  told  about  his 


cheaper  in  long  run  to  buy  grain — buy  it 
all  except  oats  and  some  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  .  w-.  P.  B. 

Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y. 

You  could  improve  your  ration  by  add¬ 
ing  about  200  lbs.  of  gluten  to  it.  Your 
cows  should  receive  1  lb.  of  this  grain 
mixture  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced. 
I  would  feed  a  ration  consisting  of  200 


Guernsey  herd.  The  picture  above  shows 
a  part  Of  this  fine  herd. 


move  the  corn  and  oats  from  the  ration 
and  feed  only  bran  and  oilmeal. 

j.  w.  B. 


Teacher  :  “Why  were  you  late  today 
for  school,  Walter?”  Walter:  "Please 
excuse  me.  Miss  Doolittle:  my  mother  put 
my  pants  on  me  back  to  front,  an  I 
went  tbe  wrong  way." — New  \  ork  Globe. 


Molasses  Feed  for  Cows 

I  have  on  hand  quite  a  quantity  of 
Alfalfa  molasses  horse  feed,  more  than 
my  horses  will  eat  this  Winter.  Could 
this  be  fed  to  advantage  to  my  cows? 
I  am  feeding  my  cows  at  present  a  gram 
ration  composed  of  200  lbs.  bran.  100 
lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  cornmeal.  100 
lbs.  oilmeal..  100  lbs.  cottonseed.  200  lbs. 
gluten.  I  have  clover  hay.  but  uo  silage. 

Bridgeport.  Conn.  P-  a.  f. 

You  eau  give  molasses  feed  to  your 
cows,  but  I  would  change  the  present 
ration,  as  it  is  too  high  in  protein  when 
fed  with  clover  hay.  As  you  have  no 
silage  it  is  advisable  to  feed  each  cow 
3  lbs.  of  beet  pulp  daily.  This  should 
be  fed  wet  as  a  source  of  succulence. 
Soak  it  at  least  12  hours  before  feeding. 
With  clover  hay  and  the  beet  pulp  feed  1 
lb.  of  the  following  ration  to  each  3  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  per  cow :  400  lbs. 

cornmeal,  200  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  ground 
oats.  200  lbs.  molasses  feed.  100  lbs.  oil¬ 
meal.  TOO  lbs.  cottonseed.  200  lbs.  gluten. 
The  beet  pulp  will  no  doubt  increase 
your  milk  flow.  a.  w.  b. 


Ration  for  Calves 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  to  feed 
calves  2-4  months  old  with  silage  and 
mixed  hay  as  roughage?  J.  a.  h. 

Newton,  N.  .T. 

A  good  calf  ration  to  be  fed  with  the 
roughage  you  have  on  hand  is:  200  lbs. 
cornmeal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs. 


There’s  more  to  milk-production 
than  just  good  feeding 


TV/TILK-PROnUCTION  records  do 
not  happen  by  chance.  Neither 
are  they  the  result  of  good 
feeding  alone.  Fact  is,  the  very  proc¬ 
ess  of  “forcing”  a  cow  to  maximum 
milk-giving  is  full  of  grave  dangers 
to  her  health  unless  the  milk-making 
organs  are  assisted  in  the  rebuilding 
process. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  by 
scientific  dairymen  is  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  the  reason  for  the  extensive  use 
of  Kow-Kare.  While  primarily  a 
medicine  for  treating  sick  cows,  the 
recognized  tonic  and  strengthening 
effect  of  Kow-Kare  on  the  organs  of 
production  have  caused  it  to  be 
widely  used  as  a  preventive  of  dis¬ 
orders  such  as  are  common  to  cows. 
Every  cent  thus  spent  in  assisting 
Nature  will  return  dollars  in  in¬ 
creased  milk  yield  alone — to  say 


nothing  of  avoiding  expensive  losses 
through  sickness. 

When  disorders  do  arise — such  as 
Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained  Af¬ 
terbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches,  you’ll  find  Kow-Kare  a  re¬ 
liable,  prompt  remedy.  Its  action 
on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs 
is  restorative  and  strengthening. 
Such  diseases  disappear  when  these? 
organs  are  strong. 

Whether  you  have  sick  cows  or 
not  you  can  increase  your  milk  in¬ 
come  by  the  proper  use  of  Kow-Kare 
— if  only  as  a  preventive  of  trouble. 

The  expense  is  slight.  Kow-Kare 
is  sold  by  feed  dealers,  general  stores 
and  druggists;  70c  and  $1.40  pack¬ 
ages. 

Write  us  for  our  valuable  free 
book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.” 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  Lyndonville,  Vt 


NOTE:  The  trade¬ 
mark  name  has  been 
changed  from  KOW- 
KURE  to  KOW- 
KARE  —  a  name 
more  expressive  of 
both  the  PRE¬ 
VENTIVE  and 
CURATIVE  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  remedy. 
There  is  not  the 
slightest  change  in 
formula  or  manu¬ 
facture , 
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Hard  Churning  and  Bitter  Butter 

Can  .ron  toll  me  xvbat  is  the  trouble 
with  oiir  milk?  I  am  not  able  to  bring 
the  butter.  The  cream  beat**  up  to  a 
white  foam,  and  if  it  does  come,  it  tastes 
bitter.  I  have  only  one  cow  and  feed 
her  a  mixture  of  bran,  stock  feed  and 
eornmeal  (moistened),  with  hay  night  and 
morning  and  cornstalks  at  noon.  Would 
cornstalks  cause  the  trouble?  The  but¬ 
ter  came  all  right  until  I  began  using 
them.  M.  M. 

Connecticut. 

I  should  assume  from  your  letter  that 
your  cow  is  nearly  dry.  As  a  cow  ad¬ 
vances  in  her  lactation  period,  the  fat 
globules  become  smaller  and  cause  dif¬ 
ficult.  churning.  In  some  cows  this 
peculiarity  becomes  so  pronounced  that 
the  cream  will  not  churn  at  all.  The. 
ration  which  you  are  feeding  contains  no 
feeds  such  as  silage,  roots  or  linseed  oil- 
meal  to  make  the  butterfat  soft.  The 
bitterness  of  the  butter  is  likewise  due 
chiefly  to  the  fat  that  the  cow  is  well 
advanced  in  lactation.  These  peculiari¬ 
ties  can  be  bettered  somewhat  by  putting 
some  of  the  other  feed*;  into  the  ration. 
This  ration  is  suggested :  Three  parts 
eornmeal.  two  parts  bran,  two  parts 
ground  oats,  two  parts  oilmeal.  Feed 
1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  together  with  3  lbs.  beet  pulp 
daily.  Soak  (he  beet  pulp  12  hours  be¬ 
fore  feeding.  j.  w.  b. 
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BERKSHIRES 


FLINTSTONE 

BERKSHIRES 

Registered,  immune  bred  sows  showing  safe 
to  the  service  of  the  Grand  Champion  boar, 
Pearl’s  Successor  8th,  255708,  and  due  to  far¬ 
row  in  March  and  April.  Write  for  sale  list. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


^•Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 


A.T 


IGIIWOOD 


Tile  first  prize  aged  sow  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
and  the  largest  and  hea  viest  sow  there  wassired  by  a 
hoar  w e  hi ed  and  sold  for  $100.  She  defeated  sows 
that  have  been  Grand  Champions  at  over  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  State  Fairs.  The  heaviest  Berkshire  hour 
at  this  show  was  bred  by  us.  We  offer  100  gilts  and 
sows  of  same  blood  lines,  bred  for  spring  litters 
H.  C.  *  H.  B.  Harpendlne,  Box  t  5,  DUNDEE,  N.  V. 


Reg.  Berkshires 


FOR  SALE 

LARGE  TYPE 

of  all  ages.  All  stock  shipped  on  appi  ova)  C.  O.  I).,  in 
order  that  buyer  may  sec  it  before  paying  for  same; 
and  return  it  at  time  of  r ••••ni ving  it  at  my  expense  if 
not  satisfactory  DAVID  WI/1NT  llmitinodon  Mills.  Pi. 

STO N  E  sHb  ER  KS H I  RES 

We  ofl'er  40  Kpoclial-Matchloss-Kmblem  and  Heal 
Type  Sows,  safe  in  pig.  for  March  andApvil  farrow¬ 
ing.  Also  service  boat s  and  Registered  shoats  of 

both  sex.  RICHARD  H  STONE.  Trumansburg,  New  York 

THB1PTV  RrPk'QHIPF  S”<>*T8  for  feeders.  Breeding 
Innlrll  DLKnonlKL  sows  and  boars  from  $10 
up.  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first,  letter. 

(1LOVERDALE  FA  KM,  Charlotte,  N.  V. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Best  of  breeding.  All  ages.  Extra  good  fall  pies. 

RICHARD  E.  XV A  IS,  Lebanon,  N.J. 


Shady  Side  Berkshires  10  months 

old.  *40  each.  Boars.  4  inns,  old,  *ls  eaeh.  Bred  sows, 
*SO.  We  ship  < O.  D.  E.  ti.  USHER,  Hubbardsvlllf,  X.  T. 

~  SWINE 


TV e  offer  you  for  Immediate  aceoptunee  or  till  sold 

BRED  Duroc-Jersey  Fall  Pigs 

With  pedigree,  f  rom  registered  600-pound  bows  mid-prize 
boa  re  Orion  Cherry  King,  Col.  ami  Defender  breeding 
as  follows : 

FIRST  CHOICE-  One  Boar  and  One  Sow  $35.00 
SECOND  CHOICE  One  Boar  and  One  Sow  30.00 
SINGLE  PIGS  Sept.  Farrow,  each  .  .  25.00 

BRED  GILTS  -  each . 50.00 

UNBRED  GILTS— each  .  ...  40.00 

TRIED  SOWS  each . 75.00 

SERVICE  BOARS  ....  $35.00  to  $50.00 

Thebe  offerings  are  the  offspring  from  the  herds  of  Chas* 
F.  Sprague  of  Lima,  O.  :  Chas.  V.  Truax  of  Sycamore,  O, ; 
L.  Jj.  Schultz  of  Oxford  O.,  and  other  leading  breeders 
in  the  West,  purchased  a  year  ago,  regardless  of  expense. 
You  now  have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  best 
blood  in  the  country  at  less  than  one-half  of  what  we 
offered  similar  stock  to  you  last  Spring  and  Fall. 

ALL  PUREBRED  DUROC-JERSEYS 

Registered  Papers  furnished  $1.00  each.  Crated  and 
delivered  to  the  express  station. 

ENFIELD  FARMS  :  ENFIELD,  CONN. 

BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 

Sited  by  Prine*  Big  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East— and  other  winning  sir.s. 
Winter  farrowed,  8-wks.-pigs,  #15  each.  Open  and 
bred  Gilts— Voting  service  Boars — Fall  Pig«— Bred 
Sows.  All  selected  from  the  big— Prolific— Smooth 
kind.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvule,  New  York 

fXoiBigTypeChesterWhites 

Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Kali  pigs  sired  by  Md.  King,  Big 
Prince  Ohio  Giant.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

'OAKDALE  FARM)!Clyde  B.  Tloma«,  Boonsboro.  Md. 


Reg 


.  Chester  White  Swine 

Eight  Blue  Ribbons.  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  U.  DONEK- 
HOWfR,  Mlmtii  C»4ti»  farm  Penllyn,  P|.  H.  E.  ORATTtH,  Ftoprielft 


HOLSTEINS 


teCTJERNSEYS^S^ 


r^-Products 


Messrs.  H.  D.  &  A.  T.  Bogg, 

Woodland,  Cal.,  write : 

“Holsteins  are  the  heaviest  produc¬ 
ers  of  milk  and  fat.  The  demand  dor 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle  is  growing 
each  year.  It  is  easier  to  till  a  de¬ 
mand  than  to  create  one.  We  have 
always  sold  our  surplus  cattle  without 
much  trouble  at  good  prices.” 

Send  for  Free  Booklets 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn  of  America 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


One  18-year-old  Guernsey  vow  in  Pennsylvania  has  dropped 
1-  calves  and  has  completed  four  splendid  Advanced  Regis¬ 
ter  records.  The  eow  was  purchased  for  a  moderate  price 
hut  her  offspring  have  been  sold  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  This  is  one  illustration  showing  how  a  Guernsey 
cow  can  bring  wealth  to  her  owner.  Send  for  our  free  lit¬ 
erature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  25  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides  ;! 

Here  is  a  6how  heifer  born  in  October  who  is 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  LYONS  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  is  a  13-1  b. 
two-year  old  daughter  of  .JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIS  who  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  out  of  a 
former  world’s  champion  40-lb.  cow.  There 
is  no  place  where  you  can  get.  so  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cay.enovia,  N.  Y. 


Windy  Knoll  Farm 

GUERNSEYS 

of  Type  and  Production 

At  Farmers 9  Prices 

We  offer  several  young  bulls 
from  two  to  16  months  old,  well 
grown  and  good  individuals. 
These  bulls  represent  the  best 
of  the  well  and  justly  popular 
May  Rose-Golden  Secret  breeding 
and  are  out  of  cows  with  good  A. 
R.  records.  Extra  good  value  at 
the  prices  we  are  now  asking. 

For  particulars  write 

Windy  Knoll  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


200  HOLSTEINS 

GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2-year 
.  olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
*20.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.Y. 


Your  Choice-3  Holstein  Bulls 

apes.  lOinos.,  11  mos..  13  mos.  Dam's  Records.  16.95  lbs..  2 
yrs.:  21.77  lbs.,  3yrs.;  25.80  lbs.,  dyrts.  Sire  by  King  Model 
from  25-lb.  2-year-old.  Well  grown,  straight  individuals. 
Priced  right,  he  ttOY  MUNRO,  Jordan,  .New  York 


Holfcteln-FrDalan  llelfer  and  null  Calves.  Pure  bred  register. 

edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  MOWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGr.w.  C.rtl.nd  C»..  M  Y. 


t 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


GermanShepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs  «h,fXSrorrieB- 

Holstein  bulls.  Goouyoung  Cockerel*.  II 
for  instructive  list. 


ml  Duroc  Boars, 
young  Cockerels.  Babbits.  Send  10c. 
W.  It.  WATSON,  I.I  1745.  Oakland,  laws 


balk  Crossbred  Bloodhound  and  Foxhound  Pups 

born  hunters  ;  make  best  fox,  coon,  lynx  ami  bear  dogs  ; 

3uiek  starters,  loud,  steady  tonguers,  true  trailers  ;  all 
ay  stayers.  Char  lea  Keusbecb,  Vaukleek  Hill,  Ontario 


For  Sale  ,FARM  RA,SE,» 


Pedigreed,  KegUtcred  Scotch  Collie  Pups 

with  brains.  Natural,  eager  workers.  Born  heelers  on 
enttic.  Charles  Jtcuabeok,  Vunkleek  lllll,  Ontario 


Airpriala  Pun*  $10  $15  $20  $25 

Aireuaie  rups  COHASSET  KENNELS,  UanieUm,  Conn. 


GOATS 


MILK  GOAT  RUCKS,  for  service.  No  drivers. 
Pure  Toggettburg,  $40  ami  up.  Grades,  $15  to  $30. 

S.  J.  Sharpies,  R.  I).  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Mill/  final.  Grade  Toggenburg  does,  all  ages.  Two-year 
milKUUdlS  old  '■'{  Toggenburg  Buek.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  A.  Lee  llarrUon.  Haute  Ha.  1.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


For  ^ale— Mannv  Kid  '*  '''oggcnbei-g.  Uwks.oid  $i!.so 

'  or aaie  nanny  mq  vmemr  t.  m.sef. 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


DRY  MILK 

FOR  CALVES,  PIGS  AND  IIKNS 
Add  0  quarts  of  water  to  the  pound  dry  milk  ■••>w<ler. 
Pleas,  note,  that  Dry  Milk  is  not  a  Calf  meal, ;  Pig  feed 
mixture  or  poultry  compound,  but  real  Cow  -  milk  (Sep¬ 
arator  skimmed.  1  Je  a  pound  in  barrels  of  230  lbs.  (Spe¬ 
cial  quotation,  it  costs  more  to  make.) 

W.  A.  RANDEL,  R.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 


c 


SWINE 


Poland-China  Yearling  SOWS 

Due  to  farrow  in  April.  Bv  my  Grand  Champion 
Herd  Boar  “  KNOX’S  BIG  BOB.” 

Dr.  KNOX  -  Danbury,  Conn. 


“XX  AMPSHIRE” 

Spring  Boars  at  $30;  Young  Pigs  at$10  at  lOwks. 
Bred  Sows  at  Prices  you  can  afford  to  Pay.  Write 
»ow-  J.  M.  FARNSWORTH.  Star  Route.  Cuba.  N.  Y. 

Rao  fl  I  P  and  Chester  White  pigs  and  service  boars 
nog.  u.  1.  u.  Eugene  p.  Rogers,  watville,  n.  y. 


GUERNSEYS 


CALDWELL 
PLACE 

For  Sale— GUERNSEY  BULL,  1  yr.  old 

Dam,  A.  R.  record  of  616  lbs.  Butter  Fat.  Glass 
loader  in  0.  A  grandaughter  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  Tuberculin  Tested.  Price  reasonable. 

JOHN  S.  RICH  -  Marion,  N.Y. 

FRITZLYN  FARM  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Grandsons  of  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 

3*to  9  mos.,  out  of  A.  R.  cows.  Also  one  16  mos.,  MAT 
HOSE  and  masii eh  SEQUEL  breeding.  Federal  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  5079.  W rite  at  once  for  prices  and 
full  particulars.  WM.  F.  FRETZ,  Piperaville,  Penn. 

FOR  SALE— C3i- U  E  R  N  S  E  Y  S 

Stony  Hill  Farms  offer  a  few  very  choice  Bull  Calves 
ranging  six  months  to  one  year.  MASHER  SEQUEL 
BREEDING  EXLELLENT  INDIVIDUALS,  and  from  DAMS 
DOING  400  TO  500  LBS.  FAT  with  ordinary  farm 
care  These  are  priced  to  sell.  Address 
It.  A.  POWERS,  Stony  Hill  Farms.  GLENSHAW,  PA 

BRABANT  FARM,  Kingston.  N.Y- 

offers  several  registered  CL’  K  I!  X  *  I.  V  R  for  Sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  We 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  reg.  Guernseys  we 
have  for  sale.  Approved  breeding.  Tuberculin  tested. 

Two  Registered  Guernsey  Young  Cows 

May  Rose  breeding.  Bred  to  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
La i igwater  Warrior  and  to  freshen  soon.  An  exeel 
lent,  opportunity  to  start  with  purebred  stock.  Will 
be  priced  within  tlv  reach  of  any  farmer.  Federal 
test.  MOORLAMi  FARM,  Britain,  t  ami. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

"  rite  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
"  e  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $2  00  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  two  to  six  months  old.  Also  two  young 
bulls  ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  K. 
L.mis  from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd. 
Prices  from  $150-$250.  Write  for  extended 
pedigrees.  P.  P.;STAPLES,  MKr„  East  Ilolliston.  Mask. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS $t&Vreil 


ALE 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  lived,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dollv  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  t  H 
flams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW#  Dfl|RY  FRRMS  22  s  32d  S|  <  ph||s  p> 


<< 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at '"reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
m of.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 

best  proven  SON  of  "ME  PLUS  ULTRA.1'  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  tini.shing  records  better 
than  .>00*lb.s.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

fiend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calve*  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Rodya,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— GUERNSEY  BULL 

Horn  Sept.  6,  1910 

Sire,  Pencoyd’R  Secret,  of  Gold  44197.  3  first 

daughters  now  ou  test.  Class  G,  and  are  pro¬ 
ducing  from  45  to  55-lb.  B.  F.  per  month.  Dam 
Auricula  B.  of  Pinehum  350«8.  a.  R.  3459,  class 
A.  11.921  lbs.  llilk— 528  lt>s.  Butter  Fat.  This 
young  bull  is  large  forage  and  ready  for  service 
Herd  is  in  accredited  herd  list.  Price  *2f»«. 
I*  l.t  ISO  1111,1,  FAI.M8,  Heading,  Penna* 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  li.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

excellent  value 
smith ville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  Yojik 


dfhe  Profit  Breed 


“The  Key  to  Dairy  Profits”  and 
Facta”  —  two  important  books 


Jersey  | 

telling 

how  farmers  are  making  real  profit  today  t 
with  Jerseys — how  anyone  can  do  it  any. 
where.  Whether  you  are  interested  in 
one  cow  or  a  hundred,  these  books  will 
show  you  how  to  make  money. 

Free — Write  today 
American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.324-GW.23  St. 

New  York 


Brightside  FarmC 

QUALITY  JERSEYS  J 


We  Now  Have  Ten  Fine  Heifers  For  Sale 

Do  not  purchase  before  you  learn  our  prices 
and  value  to  be  expected  from  your  Investment. 
Address 


R.  E.  MOSHER, 


AURORA,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Bull  Calf  For  Sale 

Highland  King  Roger  107457.  Dam — Gracc  sMnndy  249470. 
For  price  and  pedigree  write  Bono  Farms.  Troy.  Penn. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns ££££ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefather*. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  WnMagtoiwllle.  N.  V. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  I.  CALVES.  ISC.  E.  I.  FOX.  lintll,  Mil* 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
LJ^I.’15rknow  Jour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr,  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 

Rugged  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  \  oil'll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Snnbury,Pa# 

SHEEP 

15  Hampshire  Ewes  and  Full  Blood  Ram 

Write  J  AMES  I.  HOUSTON,  Box  46.  R.  D. 
No.  2,  MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  s“uth{a£Jn ' ' k^s  ^ 

l!:uu  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELI.1S  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 

FnrXfllp  Sfjf;  Hampshire  sheep,  hams  and 

roroaie  EWES,  Apply  Ol-llllt  FARM,  Piirebu.,  N.  T. 

Longest  wool  sheep  known.  Scotch  inlanders.  Fan- 
ey  imported  stock.  Write  F.  Bl'SH  VELL,  Chatham,  N.T. 

Foil  SALE— *»  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewe*,  due  March  1st:  10 
■  •lioice  Ewe  Lambs.  THOS.  HASLETT.  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Raor  Shronshirn  Fwp9  i,red  !°  In>i’-  Knin-  Also  Rams 

nag.  oniupsnuB  ewes  forsaie.  stevens  mas.,  wiis»»,n.v. 

. . . 

5 

I  Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 

of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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Ever  hear  the  old  saying  “High-priced  seed  means  a 
low-priced  crop”?  Ever  notice  that  the  reverse  is 
equally  true — and  that  today’s  situation  should  there¬ 
fore  spell  OPPORTUNITY  to  the  farmer  who  has  “his 
ear  to  the  ground  and  his  eye  to  the  future”  ? 

He  knows  that  over-production  never  occurs  two 
years  in  succession.  He  is  assured  better  distribution 
of  next  season’s  crops  because  of  greatly  improved 
transportation  conditions. 

That  is  the  “silver  lining”  the  wideawake  farmer 
sees  on  the  cloud  of  low  prices  now  passing.  While 
others  are  waiting,  he  is  acting.  And  when  the  rise 
comes  his  crops  are  ready ;  he  “cashes  in”. 


He  is  going  to  use  fertilizers — good  fertilizers.  For 
lie  is  the  kind  of  farmer  who  never  thinks  of  missing 
the  profitable  extra  yield  they  produce.  He  is  ordering 
them  now — to  avoid  last-hour  rush  and  probable  delay 
in  getting  them. 

A  A  C  Fertilizers  carry  extra-yield  assurance  because  they  ai’e 
good  fertilizers.  They  are  good  fertilizers  because  they  are  made 
RIGHT.  Have  you  ordered  yours? 

WHITE  for  our  fertilizer  suggestions  (mention  your  soils  and 
crops)  and  booklet  “How  tg  Get  the  Most  out  of  Fertilizers'’.  Free. 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Address  nearest  office 


Atlanta  Boston 
Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Detroit 


Jacksonville 
Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 
New  York 


Philadelphia 
Rutland,  Vt. 

St.  Louis 
Savannah,  Etc. 


WRITE  for  the  A  A  C  Agency  if  we  have  no  dealer  near  you. 


A'A-C 

“A  A  Quality” 

FERTILIZERS 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 


Threshes  cow  peas  auil  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The 
have  been  looking  for  for  20 
F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
H.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Teun.  Exp. 
Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co. . Morristown, Tenn. 


SOLVED 

combination 
machine  I 
years,”  W. 
demand 
Station. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theffi  GRIMM  SYSTEM 

Sectional  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap, 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURINGCO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 

Free  Catalog  in  colors  explains 

_ _ ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today, 

ElectricWheelCo. 

48  Elm  St. .Quincy, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


1 


Warmth  For  The 


Entire 
Home 


From  one  big  warm  air  reg¬ 
ister  or  from  warm  air  reg¬ 
isters  throughout  your 
home.  Make  your  plans 
for  this  comfort  and 
convenience  in  your 
home.  And  save  money 
by  buying  direct  from 
the  factory.  Post  your¬ 
self  and  protect  your 
pocketbook  by  get¬ 
ting  the  Kalamazoo- 
Direct-to-You. 


on  Furnaces,  Ranges,  Com¬ 
bination  Coal  and  Gas  Ranges, 
Kitchen  Kabinets,  Washing 
Machines,  Paints,  Roofing, 
Rugs,  Sewing  Machines. 
Cream  Separators  and  scores 
more  farm  and  home  necessi¬ 
ties.  Just  send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postcard  and  Ash 
for  Catalog  No.  910  , 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfr*. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments— Take 
10  Months  or  1  Year  to  Pay 


A  K&letnvazoe 

Registered  Direct  to  You 


Truck  and  Tractor 


The  Six-wheeled  Truck 

Will  the  six-wheel  truck  be  a  freak 
or  a  common  factor  in  t he  expanding 
field  of  the  truck?  According  to  some 
experts  it  would  seem  that  close  tabu¬ 
lation  of  results  indicates  that  the  six¬ 
wheeler,  or  tandem-axle  construction 
truck,  with  four  pneumatic-equipped  rear 
wheels,  has  steadier  riding  qualities,  better 
traction,  is  less  destructive  to  roads,  de¬ 
creases  tire  weight  and  costs,  reduces 
axle  weight,  has  greater  braking  capacity, 
and  permits  greater  operating  radius. 
Some  experts  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
predict  that  the  heavy  tonnage  truck  of 
the  future  would  be  some  form  of  the 
multiple-wheel  vehicle,  just  as  the  mul¬ 
tiple-wheel  freight  car  succeeded  the 
single-truck  type  in  the  transportation  of 
heavy  loads. 

The  new  six-wheel  truck  is  equipped 
with  40xS  pneumatic  tires,  each  weigh¬ 
ing  119  lbs.,  in  the  rear  instead  of  the 
giant  48x12,  weighing  about  398  lbs.  each, 
used  on  the  five-ton  trucks.  This  means 


From  our  own  experience,  and  from 
talking  with  others,  there  is  one  make  of 
disk  harrow  that  stands  out  above  all  the 
rest  as  a  really  satisfactory  tractor  tool. 
In  this  tool  the  disks  are  not  forged  as 
a  portion  of  a  spherical  surface,  but  have 
a  slightly  increased  curve  as  they  near 
the  edge.  Those  who  have  used  it  and 
no  other  say  it  is  a  most  excellent  tool, 
while  those  who  have  used  it  in  compari¬ 
son  with  others  say  it  is  by  far  the  best. 

In  my  opinion,  under  our  Eastern  con¬ 
ditions,  especially  on  land  which  is  not 
stony,  the  disk  is  the  only  really  success¬ 
ful  tractor  tool.  On  stony  land  no  disk 
is  as  good  as  on  land  without  stones,  hut 
the  cutaway  is  better  than  the  round 
disk,  and  perhaps  the  exaggerated  cut¬ 
away  which  we  used  to  hear  called  the 
spading  harrow  would  be  better  yet.  The 
great  trouble  with  the  disk  on  sfony  land 
is  that  the  stones  get  caught  between  the 
disks.  After  we  have  stopped  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  times  to  pull  out  stones,  we  try  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  disk  scrapers.  After  a  few 


The  Six-wlieeled  Truck 


a  reduction  of  some  279  lbs.  in  weight 
which  the  driver  on  tire  changes  has  to 
lift ;  and  in  addition,  the  smaller  tires 
cost  almost  one-third  less  than  the  larger 
ones.  The  cost  of  tire  investment  is  fur¬ 
ther  reduced  since  the  eight-inch  tiie  can 
be  used  all  around  on  the  six-wheel  truck, 
and  the  extra  tire  can  be  used  as  the 
front  wheel  spare.  Another  large  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  48x12  tire,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  overcome  by  the  smaller  tires,  is 
the  extremely  high  center  of  gravity — 
the  truck  load  being  raised  too  high  off 
the  ground. 

The  new  six-wheel  construction  gives 
not  only  a  reduction  in  total  tire  weight 
but  a  material  reduction  in  axle  weight 
as  well.  Moreover,  greater  braking  ca¬ 
pacity  is  attained  in  tin*  use  of  four 
brakes  instead  of  two. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  four 
eight-inch  tires  have  a  road  contact  area 
which  is  27  per  cent,  greater  ban  that 
of  the  two  12-inch  pneumatics,  the  new 
truck  is  said  to  show  very  much  better 
traction  qualities.  In  the  tests  this  was 
noticeable  in  comparison  with  dual  solids 
or  pneumatics  on  highly  crowned  roads, 
and  in  soft  going  where  additional  trac¬ 
tion  surface  kept  the  wheels  from  sink¬ 
ing  in  deeply  and  the  truck  from  stalling. 
Increased  ease  in  handling  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  features.  With  pneu¬ 
matics  on  the  tandem-axle,  the  six-wheel¬ 
er  seems  to  cling  to  the  road.  The  rear 
wheels  turn  around  a  corner  after  the 
same  principle  of  an  interurbau  trolley 
making  a  curve.  The  traction  and  flex¬ 
ibility  of  the  tires  afford  the  principal 
reason  for  the  ease  with  which  the  tan¬ 
dem  wheels  turn  sharply  and  follow  the 
front  wheels  around  any  curve. 

A.  It .  PULVER. 


Tools  to  Use  with  a  Light  Tractor 

I  have  itad  no  experience  with  exten¬ 
sion  disk  harrows,  personally,  but  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  them,  and  from  what 
I  have  heard  from  others,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  most  satisfactory  way  will  be 
to  cut  off  enough  of  the  lower  limbs  to 
allow  the  tractor  to  work  under  the  trees. 
There  are  a  number  <4  these  extension 
disks  made,  but  I  should  expect  t<»  find 
most  of  them  rather  in  the  nature  of 
makeshifts. 


times  across  the  field  we  find  that  this 
simply  changes  our  disk  harrow  to  a  roller 
and  put  the  scrapers  back. 

I  am  well  aware  that  plowing  can  be 
done  with  a  tractor.  I  have  done  it  my¬ 
self.  In  our  orchard  work,  however,  we 
can  get  the  plowing  done  with  teams. 
On  a  farm  which  is  mostly  orchard  there 
is  little  plowing  which  needs  to  he  done, 
except  in  the  orchards  which  are  inter¬ 
cropped.  Orchards  treated  under  the 
dust  mulch  and  cover-crop  method  do  not 
need  plowing.  They  will  look  pretty 
ragged  the  first  time  over  in  the  Spring. 
The  second  time  over  will  hide  most  of 
the  cover  crop,  if  it  is  done  soon  enough, 
and  after  that  there  will  be  no  cover  crop 
to  bother  if  the  cultivation  is  done  right. 

Our  experience  with  plowing  in  the  or¬ 
chard  has  usually  been  that  we  would 
start  out  with  about  four  or  five  teams 
and  turn  over  a  lot  of  ground  the  first 
day  or  two.  About  the  third  day  we 
would  have  to  take  a  team  off  the  plow 
to  drag  down  what  had  been  plowed. 
After  a  few  days  more  we  would  have 
to  put  another  team,  going  over  this  a 
second  time,  and  at  the  last  there  would 
be  three  or  four  teams  cultivating  while 
one  was  finishing  the  plowing  about  two 
weeks  too  late. 

One  thing  the  tractor  operator  will  find 
out  very  soon  is  that  the  disk  used  alone 
is  much  better  thau  the  disk  used  with 
some  other  tool.  It  is  hard  work  riding 
a  tractor  over  the  furrows  as  left  by  the 
plow,  but  land  which  has  been  plowed 
and  then  disked  twice  over  with  the  trac¬ 
tor  and  double  disk  is  better  fitted  than 
the  same  land  if  a  spike-tooth  bad  gone 
over  it  twice  between  plowing  and  disk¬ 
ing.  If  the  disks  are  set  really  to  do 
some  work,  there  will  be  some  ridges  left 
on  the  field.  If  these  ridges  are  smoothed 
down,  the  disk  will  not  do  as  good  work 
the  next  time  as  if  they  had  been  left. 
The  disk  seems  to  uj*ed  to  have  a  ridge 
to  bite  into  to  do  its  best  work. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  alerf.d  c.  weed. 


‘‘My  goodness!”  exclaimed  an  anxious 
mother.  “What  in  the  world  makes  your 
face  so  dirty.  Edwin?”  Edwin:  “Char¬ 
lie  an'  me  had  a  fight,  an’  he  throw’d 
more  dirt  in  my  face  than  I  could  swal¬ 
low.” — Credit  Lost. 
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Draining  Through  Neighbor's  Land 

I  have  in  one  of  my  fields  a  low  place, 
where  water  stands  after  rains.  Have 
I  the  right  to  dig  a  ditch  or  lay  a  tile 
from  the  low  place,  following  the  course 
which  the  water  takes  when  the  low  place 
overflows,  which  would  discharge  the  water 
at  a  low  point  on  my  land,  but  at  a  place 
where  it  would  flow  across  my  neigh¬ 
bor's  land  to  a  creek?  He  objects  to 
having  the  water  flow  across  his  land, 
but  offers  me  the  privilege  of  laying  a  tile 
across  his  land  to  creek.  Have  I  a  right 
to  drain  my  cellar  by  a  tile  when  my 
neighbor  objects  to  the  water  flowing 
across  his  land?  There  is  no  other  out¬ 
let.  h.  M.  s. 

Virginia. 

An  owner  who  improves  his  land  for 
the  purpose  for  which  such  land  is  ordi¬ 
narily  used,  doing  only  what  is  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  and  being  guilty  of  no 
negligence  in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  is 
not  liable  to  an  adjoining  owner.  A  land 
owner  cannot,  however,  drain  low,  swampy 
land,  on  which  water  naturally  collects 
and  stands,  by  digging  ditches  and 
trenches  so  as  to  cast  it  upon  the  land 
of  his  neighbor,  to  the  injury  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  This  rule  applies  to  your  cellar  as 
well  as  to  the  other  property.  n.  t. 

Removing  Manure  from  Farm 

If  a  man  buys  a  farm  on  a  contract, 
can  he  sell  or  draw7  the  manure  away 
from  the  farm?  A  neighbor  has  done  so. 
The  man  who  sold  him  the  farm  forbade 
him  drawing  it  away,  but  he  continues 
to  do  so.  What  can  the  man  who  sold 


Qualifications  for  Jury  Duty 

What  are  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  be  eligible  to  jury  duty  outside  New 
York  City?  Must  a  man  be  a  property 
owner  in  his  own  right?  Is  a  man  eli¬ 
gible  who  has  an  interest  as  an  heir  in 
an  estate,  same  being  still  held  as  such, 
it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  he  is 
of  age?  \v.  j.  ji 

Chester,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  be  qualified  to  serve  as  trial 
juror  in  a  court  of  record,  a  person  must 
be:  A  male  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
a  resident  of  the  county,  not  less  than 
21  nor  more  than  70  years  of  age,  as 
sessed,  for  personal  property  belongin 
tu  him.  in  his  own  right,  to  ‘the  amount 
of  $250 ;  or  the  owner  of  a  freehold  es¬ 
tate  in  real  property,  situated  in  the 
county,  belonging  to  him  in  his  own  right 
of  the  value  of  $150;  or  the  husband 
of  a  woman  who  is  the  owner  of  a  life 
freehold  estate,  belonging  to  her  in  her 
own  right.  He  must  be  in  possession  ol: 
his  natural  faculties,  not  infirm  or  de 
crepit,  free  from  all  legal  exception ;  of 
fair  character;  of  approved  integrity;  of 
sound  judgment  and  well  informed.  But 
a  person  who  was  assessed,  on  the  assess 
ment  roll  of  the  tow7n,  for  land  in  his 
possession,  held  under  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  thereof,  upon  which  improve 
ments,  owned  by  him,  have  been  made  to 
the  value  of  $150  is  qualified  to  serve  as 
a  trial  juror  although  he  does  not  possess 
the  other  qualifications  in  regard  to  prop 
erty  hereinbefore  set  forth.  A  freehold 
estate  may  be  briefly  defined  as  an  estate 
for  the  term  of  one’s  own  life  or  the  life 
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Marketing  the  Product  Direct  to  the  Consumer 


him  the  farm  do?  He  only  paid  in  about 
$100.  I  think.  c.  J.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  rule  as  to  the  right  to  remove 
manure  from  a  farm  seems  to  be  different 
in  the  case  of  vendor  and  purchaser  from 
what  it  is  in  the  case  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  A  purchaser  of  a  farm  under  a 
land  contract  has  the  equitable  title  to 
the  property,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  he  cannot  sell  the  manure 
therefrom  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  eo,  in  the 
absence  of  a  provision  in  the  contract  of 
sale  to  the  contrary.  The  vendor  made 
an  error  when  he  sold  the  farm  upon  the 
first  payment  of  so  small  a  sum,  as  $100, 
if  he  did  not  fully  protect  himself  in  his 
contract  of  sale.  Where  the  first  pay¬ 
ment  is  less  than  the  actual  rental  value 
of  the  property  for  a  year,  the  vendor 
should  even  provide  in  the  contract  of 
sale  as  to  the  number  of  acres  to  be 
plowed,  for  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
an  unprincipled  person,  who  has  been 
renting  property  all  his  life,  would  be 
watching  for  chances  to  buy  a  farm  on 
a  land  contract  where  the  amount  he 
would  have  to  pay  down  would  be  less 
than  the  rental  value  of  a  farm  for  a 
year.  In  such  a  case  he  might  plow  the 
whole  farm,  remove  the  crops  and  move 
away  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  he 
had  no  property  the  vendor  would  have 
no  way  of  making  good  his  loss.  N.  T. 


of  another,  and  does  not  include  a  tenant 
for  years.  One  who  has  a  greater  estate 
than  for  life  or  for  the  life  of  another 
also  has  a  freehold  estate. 


Water  Pipes  on  Highway 

I  would  like  to  pipe  water  from  the 
city  water  main  to  my  farm.  I  shall  have 
to  come  along  the  highway.  Can  the 
owner  of  the  farm  stop  me?  He  owns 
both  «ides  of  the  road.  t.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

Assuming  that  the  highway  you  men¬ 
tion  is  a  public  highway,  it  is  at  least 
three  rods  and  perhaps  four  rods  in  width. 
If  this  is  true,  you  undoubtedly  could 
obtain  permission  from  your  town  super¬ 
intendent  of  highways  to  lay  a  pipe  within 
the  bounds  of  the  highway.  You  might 
be  required  by  the  town  to  enter  into  an 
undertaking  to  relieve  them  from  all  lia¬ 
bility  for  damages  sustained  by  reason  of 
the  excavation. 


Debt  of  Life  Tenant 

A  owes  me  a  thrashing  bill  of  $200. 
and  has  done  so  twTo  years.  The  farm 
he  works  waG  left  to  his  wife  for  life 
use,  then  goes  to  the  heir,  who  happens 
to  be  a  son.  A  has  nothing  I  can  collect 
for  this  bill  in  his  name.  At  his  and 
his  wife’s  death  can  I  collect  a  thrashing 
bill  from  the  estate?  r.  yx. 

A  life  tenant  cannot  incur  debts  that 
wTould  be  a  charge  upon  the  real  property 
after  his  death.  This  would  be  a  mani¬ 
fest  injustice  to  the  remainder  man. 
Place  your  claim  in  judgment,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  you  can  make  collection  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  debtor  in  proceedings  sup¬ 
plementary  to  execution.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  employ  an  attorney  for  this. 


Right  to  Cross  Property 

In  1843  a  certain  II  gave  or  sold  to  A 
the  right  to  “pas«  across”  a  certain  piece 
of  land  to  reach  property  that  said  A 
owned,  across  a  small  river,  that  formed 
the  east  boundary  of  H’s  property.  Both 
properties  have  passed  through  several 
hands,  I  now7  owning  the  former  H  prop¬ 
erty.  Can  the  present  owners  of  the  for¬ 
mer  A  property  divide  it  up  into  several 
plots  and  give  each  of  these  new  owners 
the  right  to  pass  aero.se  my  property? 

Connecticut.  g.  g.  h. 

It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  instrument  given  by  II  to  A, 
and  the  language  employed.  If  the  in¬ 
strument  was  in  nature  of  a  deed  and  was 
drawn  to  A  and  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  persons  who 
derived  title  from  him  would  step  right 
in  his  shoes.  If  this  instrument  was  re¬ 
corded,  you  can  examine  the  same  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  your  registrar  of  deeds. 


Teacher  :  “How  is  it  that  you  can 
only  count  ten.  Jimmy?”  Jimmy; 
“  ’Cause  that’s  all  the  fingers  I’ve  got  ” 
—Credit  I.ost. 


'here  is 
Still  time 
To  enjoy 


A  warm  house 


before  the  winter  is  gone.  It  takes  but  a  day 
to  install  a  New  Idea  Pipeless  Furnace. 

Then  you’ll  realize  what  it  means  to  have  a 

NEW- IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

**The  one  you’ve  heard  so  much  about** 

in  your  cellar — to  have  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  house  heated  uniformly  ;  no  over-hot 
sitting  rooms  and  ice-cold  bedrooms  and  halls; 
a  cool  cellar  for  storing  vegetables. 

'When  you  get  your  New  Idea, 

Your  Coal  Bill  Will  Drop 

Heating  will  cost  much  less  than  with  stoves 
and  you’ll  be  freed  from  carrying  ashes  and 
coal.  You’ll  have  a  flood  of  clean,  moist, 
warm  air  that  will  not  make  you  feel  “stuffy.” 

The  New  Idea  costs  little  to  in¬ 
stall — lower  prices  again  prevail. 


c** 
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Ask  the  New  Idea  dealer  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  show  you  all  about  this  furnace  and, 
particularly,  the  money-back  written  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  that  goes  with  every 
New  Idea. 

If  you  do  not  know  this  dealer’s  name  write 
us  for  it  and  for  catalog.  Expert  advice  on 
all  heating  problems  sent  free. 

Utica  Heater  Company 

Box  No.  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

AJso  manufacturers  of  “ Superior”  Pipe 
Furnaces,  “ Imperial ”  Steam  and 
",  Hot  Water  Boilers. 


Excellent  proposition  for  the  riiht 
kind  of  hardware  dealers,  imple¬ 
ment  men  etc. 
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BROWN 


96PAGEI 

BARGAIN 

IFENCEI 


BOW 


You’ll  miss  it  and  lose  money  if  you  buy  fenc¬ 
ing,  barb  wire  or  gates  before  sending  for  my  price  slash¬ 
ing  Free  Bargain  Fence  Book.  It  Is  the  biggest  fence  book 
printed  and  shows  150  different  styles  of  fence — the  most 
wonderful  money-saving  fence  book  you  ever  saw.  Quotes 
Freight  Prepaid  prices.  You  know  exactly  what  the  fence 
costs  you  at  your  station.  No  matter  what  your  fence  needs  are.  it 

Will  Save  You  Money  ^W,6.0! 

FENCE  has  earned  the  name  and  fame  of  being  the  BEST  FENCE 
MADE  as  well  as  the  lowest  in  price.  W.  C-  Yowell,  So.  New  Lyme,  Ohio,  says:  “After  10 
years  use  my  Brown  Fence  has  no  rust  on  it.  It  has  proven  better  than  your  claims.”  That’s 
because  it  is  made  of  genuine,  Basic,  Open-Hearth  Wire  which  is  so  heavily  galvanized  rust 
can  t  touch  it.  I  prove  this  by  letting  you  put  it  to  an  Acid  Test  along  with  others.  That’s 
how  half  a  million  farmers  found  out  Brown  Fence  would  last  three  to  five  times  longer* 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Catalogue  shows  full  line  of  Farm  Gates,  Self-Raising  Gates,  Lawn  Fences, 

Fence  loola,  etc.  It  la  the  best  guide  for  fence  buyers  and  a  big  money  saver,  because  you  buy  DIRECT 

— —  FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARM  at  low  factory 

DIRECT  forCu’*-t’^iI^I^,,PR-PAID'  Write  * 

FROM 
FACTORY i 


rivarjuu.  writ 

;  today— it  will  save  you  money. 


Complete  line  of  Gates  for  every  purpose 
^  and  Self-Kalsiug  Gates  too. 


FREIGHT 

PAID 


Catalog  shows  many  styles  of  LawnFence 

-  at  prices  that  save  you  big  money.  (16)G 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept. 859  ,  Cleveland,  Q. 
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Feed 


is  wasted  on 
Sick  Hen 


a 


Good  poultry  houses  cost  real 
money  nowadays.  Good  stock  and 
breeders  aren’t  cheap.  But  the 
modern  farmer  is  counting  results, 
not  simply  investment  and  he  knows 
that  barrels  for  coops  and  barnyard 
scrubs  don’t  pay  profits  at  the  end 
of  the  season.1**1  Your  kitchen  range 
should  show  just  as  true  profits.  It 
can  if  you  consider  it  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  service  instead  of  initial 
cost  as  we  have  in  building  the 


Sterling  Range 


The  few  extra  dollars  a  Sterling  costs, 
like  chickens,  will  come  back  to  roost 
in  fuel  and  food  saved. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  full  information. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  Y. 


HOLDEN  s 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


Saves  time,  labor,  money.  Handle  fertilizer  once.  Haul  direct  from  cars  to 
field.  Force  Feed — attache*  to  any  wagon — no  hole *  to  bore  Spreads  evenly  16)4 
feet  wide. on  hilly  or  level  land.  Spreads  75  to  10.000  pounds  per  acre —  no 
clogging  or  caking.  Built  strong.  Low  in  price.  SPREADS  1 6)4  FEET . 

Doe*  all  that  is  claimed  or 
money  refunded.  Thousand*  in 
use.  WRITE  TODAY  for 
FULL  PARTICULARS. 

Dealers  wanted. 


GUARANTEED  to  Handle  Wet.  Dry  or 
Lumpy  Lime  (in  any  form).  Commercial 
Fertilizer.  Phosphate.  Gypsum.  Wood 
Ashes  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


The  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  4  Peoria,  III. 


SPREADS 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

K.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Ya. 


Virginia  Farms  g?vaenrd  nlu 

and  at  moderate  prices.  Stock  and  tools  included  on 
many  of  them.  Descriptive  list  on  application. 

6.  It.  ltOOKF.ll.  -  Sunny  Side,  Virginia 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  arid 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MftNDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCL  Inc..  0*pt.  I.  Olein.  N  Y. 


FARMS  AND  HOMES  in  Delaware  where  the  climate  is  pleas¬ 
ant,  the  lands  productive  and  prices  reasonable.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  STATE  BOARD  0E  AGRICULTURE,  0»*«r.  Dtltwatc 


PRINTING  200  letterheads  and  Envs.  with  name  and  ud_ 
nllll  lllll  drc96,  delivered,  for  *2.  Write  for  sample. 

MILLER  PRIMT  SHOP,  P.  O.  80*  2364,  PHIL  A. ,  P*| 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  .  -50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YOR’T.R 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  ¥. 


The  GRIMM  MAPLE  SUGAR 

MAKING  UTENSILS 


May  we  send  you  our  booklet  which  describes  our  com¬ 
plete  line  of  sugar  making  utensils!  Are  you  ready  for 
the  sugar  season  that  is  nearly  here?  Tell  us  how  many 
bur  ketS  you  use  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

C.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  RUTLAND.  VT. 


TIN  PLATE 


has  many  uses  on  the  farm.  Sell 
it  in  50  sheet  lots— your  profit  5c 
a  »heet.  Surplus  stock  at  car 
load  prices.  Big  opportunity.  Write  for  sample. 

THE  SKAT  COMPANY.  Hartford.  Conn. 


£1 


ctric  Whet 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires . 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
•rinds.*  Wheel9  to  6t 
..  <y  running  gear. 

Citeiuj  illiinreted  in  eotera  free. 
Co.,  48  El®  SI..Qolney,tll, 


Natural  History  Notes 


Do  Mice  Climb  Iron  Pipe? 

Have  you  any  record  of  mice  climbing 
a  perpendicular  iron  pipe?  I  built  a 
small  crib  this  Fall,  and  set  it  on  four 
iron  posts  made  of  2%-in.  pipe  ;  the  crib 
is  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  Today  when  I 
opened  it  several  mice  were  scurrying 
around.  Of  course  there  are  no  steps  lip 
to  the  crib,  and  nothing  has  leaned 
against  it.  If  it  is  natural  for  mice  to 
climb  iron  pipe  I  would  like  to  know  it, 
and  will  try  some  other  way  to  keep  them 
out.  c.  Q.  E. 

Connecticut. 

In  our  farmhouse  the  rats  make  .1 
common  practice  of  running  up  and  down 
an  iron  water  pipe  in  the  kitchen.  Itow 
they  bold  on  to  it  with  their  feet  is  a 
mystery  to  us,  but  we  have  seen  them 
perform  this  act  many  times. 


More  About  thj  Porcupine 

One  day  last  September,  while  picking 
apples,  Mrs.  Orth  saw  a  porcupine  in  an 
apple  tree  and  called  me.  By  a  little 
“persuasion”  I  succeeded  in  getting  the 
porcupine  on  the  ground,  and  then  with  a 
soft  pine  board  about  three  feet  long  I 
tried  the  “throwing  quill”  stunt.  tie 
would  hit  the  board  a  hard  slap  with  his 
tail  and  drive  the  quills  in  so  far  that 
they  would  pull  out  of  the  tail  and  re¬ 
main  in  the  board.  P»ut  when  hit  on  the 
back  the  quills  would  not  penetrate  the 
board  ;  probably  it  would  have  required  a 
hard  blow  to  do  so.  A  rap  on  the  nose 
would  cause  him  to  draw  back  his  head 
and  legs  and  cover  them  with  the  folds 
of  the  skin,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
advantage  point  of  attack,  and  upon  being 
poked  with  the  board  he  would  slap  with 


weasel  when  the  cattle  trampled  upon 
her  nest.  She  would  attack  one  after  an¬ 
other.  biting  at  their  feet  just  above  the 
hoof  and.  after  several  had  been  attacked, 
the  whole  herd  was  in  flight.  The  weasel 
is  the  most  bloodthirsty  little  wretch  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  I  have  known 
of  half  a  dozen  youug  lambs  being  killed 
in  a  single  night.  I  have  seen  a  good- 
sized  flock  of  ducks  that  were  killed 
withiu  a  few  minutes.  And  I  have  seen 
a  weasel  sucking  the  blood  from  a  four- 
weeks-old  pig  which  it  hi\d  killed.  It  is 
absolutely  without  fear,  and  will  attack 
any  animal,  no  matter  how  large,  and  the 
animals  most  successful  in  fighting  it  are 
those  whose  method  of  fighting  is  to  jump 
above  an  enemy  and  strike  it  with  the 
front  feet.  Even  a  jackrabbit  can  whip  a 
weasel  by  this  method.  Nevertheless.  I 
am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  good 
which  the  weasel  does  in  its  capacity  as  a 
rat-catcher  more  than  overbalances  any 
and  all  depredations  that  the  animals  may 
perpetrate.  c.  o.  ormsree. 


Parrot  Picks  Out  Feathers 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  parrot  that 
picks  himself  bare  all  the  tinie.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  cause  of  his  doing  so? 

W.  A.  Y. 

Apparently  there  may  be  four  general 
causes  for  a  parrot  pulling  out  its  feath¬ 
ers.  There  may  be  irritation  from  ver¬ 
min.  or  the  bird  may  be  kept  in  too  warm 
•a  place.  He  may  be  improperly  fed:  that 
produces  an  irritation  leading  him  to  pick 
at  his  feathers.  It  may  be  a  habit  formed 
originally  from  one  of  these  other  causes, 
and  continued  because  lie  has  nothing  else 
to  occupy  his  attention.  Parrots  have 
lots  more  sense  than  many  people  sup¬ 
pose.  and  like  toys  as  well  as  children.  I 


A  Sociable  Goose 


“Silly  Goose”  would  not  in  the  least 
apply  to  this  specimen  of  the  tribe  shown 
in  the  picture,  which  exhibits  a  marked 
degree  of  sense  and  training.  She  has  a 
long  list  of  regular  day  to  day  activities, 
including  a  refreshing  bath  in  the  washtub 
and  a  never-satisfied  desire  to  follow  her 
master  everywhere  regardless  of  whether 


it  be  day  or  night.  So  bent  is  she  on 
following  him  that  he  often  permits  her 
to  accompany  him  around  on  his  nocturnal 
trips,  and  invariably  she  is  close  in  line. 
“Buster”  takes  her  chance  in  a  crowd 
even,  and  will  follow  her  master  up  tic* 
street  on. a  busy  day  with  all  the  import¬ 
ance  that  only  a  goose  properly  domest¬ 
icated  can  show.  a.  ii.  rui.vkk. 


his  tail,  but  only  when  he  thought  he 
could  hit  the  object.  I  tried  to  turn  him 
over,  but  at  this  I  failed.  I  drove  him 
out  of  the  orchard  to  the  road  and  across 
to  some  bushes  and  left  him.  as  1  think 
they  do  but  little  harm.  In  191)1  one  got 
into  a  sweet  apple  tree  which  stood  close 
to  my  bedroom  window  and  knocked  of!' 
a  bushel  or  two  of  apples,  but  I  could  not 
find  an  apple  that  he  had  bitten.  It  was 
a  bright  moonlight  night  and  I  could 
easily  see  him  climbing  about  in  the  tree. 
I  see  one  or  more  every  Summer,  and 
know  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  porcupine 
can  no  more  throw  his  quills  than  a  cow 
can  her  horns.  I  know  of  no  serious  dam¬ 
age  that  they  do ;  however,  the  Federal 
hunters  class  them  with  the  coyotes  and 
wolves  as  “mischievous,  predatory  ani¬ 
mals”  and  kill  them  on  sight. 

TTtall.  PHIL  ORTH. 


“A  Friend  ti  the  Weasel” 

On  page  1859  a  v  liter  alludes  to  me 
by  this  name  and  criticizes  an  article 
which  I  wrote  some  little  time  ago.  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  weasel,  and  says  that,  if  I  had 
passed  through  the  experiences  which  he 
passed  through  when  a  child.  I  would 
wish  to  change  my  name.  Now  that  is 
not  my  name,  hut  simply  one  that  the 
editor  applied.  But  I  have  passed 
through  more  strenuous  experiences  in 
connection  with  weasels  than  any  which 
lie  describes.  I  bear  scars  upon  my  legs, 
today,  which  result  from  wounds  made 
more  than  40  years  ago.  by  a  mother 
weasel  when  I  inadvertently  plowed  out 
her  nest,  and  I  ba  /r  seen  a  herd  of  cat¬ 
tle  stampeded  on  tin-  prairie  by  a  mother 


have  recently  read  of  one  intelligent  bird. 
Koko,  that  has  three  cherished  toys— a. 
ball,  a  shovel  that  he  drags  about  on  the 
floor  of  his  cage,  and  a  tiny  china  doll. 
This  doll  has  its  face  washed  every  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  scrap  of  newspaper  wet  in  his 
drinking  cup.  and  is  put  to  bed  every 
night  between  layers  of  the  paper  covering 
the  floor  of  Koko’s  cage. 

It  looks  as  if  the  inquirer  would  have 
to  be  his  own  physician.  Watch  the  bird 
closely,  and  make  sure  there  is  no  trouble 
with  vermin.  Then  make  sure  the-  bird 
is  not  uncomfortable  from  being  kept  too 
warm.  Pet.  parrots  will  eat  a  great,  many 
kinds  of  food.  Of  course  their  natural 
food  in  a  wild  state  is  mostly  vegetable, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  we  serve 
on  our  tables  is  good  for  the  birds.  I  am 
told  that  sweet  corn  and  bananas,  for 
example,  are  bad  for  parrots,  though  some 
birds  are  very  fond  of  these  two  things. 
Finally,  give  the  bird  some  playthings. 
An  old  spool  is  very  good,  something  to 
roll  and  pick  at.  It  would  he  a  good  plan 
to  get.  some  inexpensive  book  on  how  to 
care  for  pets  and  carefully  follow  out  the 
advice  given  for  daily  care. 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 


“A  lawyer  in  our  town.”  said  Smith, 
"gave  a  present  of  $5  t<'  a  client  the  other 
dav.”  “1  low  was  that?”  asked  his  friend. 
“Wei!,  explained  Smith,  “it  was*  like 
this:  His  client  got  hurt  in  a  railway 
accident,  and  he  employed  the  lawyer  2“ 
sue  the  railway  company.  He  got  A...*!' 
damage,  but  the  lawyer’s  bill  came  t" 
8355.  and  he  kindly  agreed  to  say  nothing 
about  the  balance.” — f’redit  Lost. 
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Brings 

This 


Gorgeous  Cut  Glass  Set 


Words  cannot  describe  its  Exquisite  Beauty.  A  mere  picture  cannot  do  'Rljfff 

Justice' to  its  gem-hke  sparkle  and  brilliance,  and  its  perfect  workmanship.  jl  VhS  ja 


‘•I  Will  Trust 
You  Gladly” 


L. 


OI  Pittsburgh 


justice  to  its  gem-like  sparkle  and  brilliance,  and  its  perfect  workmanship, 
i  he  design  is  an  artistic  floral  pattern,  in  which  every  detail  of  petal  and 
leaf  is  painstakingly  hand-cut  with  the  most  scientific  instruments  of  the 
glass-cutters"  craft.  Every  piece  is  cf  a  large  generous  size. 

1WANT  you  to  see  these  beau¬ 
tiful  super-quality  36  pieces  in 
your  own  home  for  a  whole  month, 
so  you  can  have  lots  of  time  to  be 
certain  that  you  are  thoroughly 
satisfied.  I  want  you  to  delight 
in  the  brilliant  beauty  they  will 
give  to  your  buffet  or  sideboard. 

I  want  you  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  your  family 
and  your  guests  when  you  serve  dainty  desserts; 
delicious  cold  drinks  and  other  good  things  in  these 
nch  containers.  I  guarantee  that  Every  Piece 
is  Genuine  Cut  Glass.  I  guarantee  that  my  low 
price  is  that  rare  thing  these  days:  a  Genuine 
Old-Fashioned  Bargain.  > 

I  guarantee  that  you  cannot 
get  this  value  elsewhere,  even 
at  cash-down  prices,  without  pay- 

guar-  — 


MONTHLY 

kryolith  and  other  ingredients 
which  make  perfect  and  per¬ 
manent  the  rich  lustre  of  every 
one  of  the  36  pieces.  Back  of 
my  guarantees  is  My  Money-: 
Back  Bond  which  protects  you 
to  the  utmost.  If  for  any 
reason  in  the  world  you  wish 
to  do  so  you  may  return  the  set.  I  will  refund 
your  first  payment  and  all  freight  charges.  The  trial 
will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Order  No.  K  2970X.Termo$l  with  order.  $2  I'Tonthly. 
Total  Price  Only  $19.95. 


lng  a  great  deal  more.  I  w 
antee  that  the  materials  and  pro¬ 
cesses  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  eet  are  of  the  very  highest 
grade;  the  kind  employed  only  in 
the  making  of  a  superior  product. 
Every  piece  in  every  set  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  individual  attention  of 
an  artist -workman.  The  founda¬ 
tion  is  purest  silica,  tempered  with 


*  Spear  &  Co. 

Dept.  H  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Home  Furnishers  lor  the  People  of  America. 


It  proves  that  I  give  The 
Longost  Time  To  Pay,  and 
That  My  Prices  are  the 
Lowest  Always.  It  tells 
all  about  My  Money  Back 
Bond  on  Every  Sale.  It 
Pictures  and  Describes  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Bargains  in  Every¬ 
thing  For  The  Home:— 
Furniture,  Beds,  Springs, 
Mattresses,  Rugs,  Carpets, 
Linoleum,  Laca  Curtains, 
Portieres.  Baby  Carriages, 
Dishes,  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Cooking  Utensils,  Refrig¬ 
erators,  Lamps,  Washing 
Machines,  Sewing  Mt< 
chines,  Guns,  Silverware, 
Clocks,  Cameras,  Jewelry, 
Victrolas,  etc. 

Write  for  My  Big  Free 
Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalog 

Today.  Use  the  Coupon. 


Spear  &  Co.,  Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  at  once  36  pc.  Cut  Glass  Set  K  2970  X  as  described  above  Enclosed 
Is  11.60  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  30  days’  trial  I 
decide  to  keep  it,  I  will  send  you  $2.00  Monthly.  Total  price  $19.95  Send  me 
your  Big  Free  Catalog  also.  Please  write  name  and  address  plainly. 


Name. 


Address 


Town . . .  State 


If  you  want  the  Free  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  just  put  an  X  in 
this  SQuare  |  1  and  write  your  name  and  address  on  above  lines . 


Tli© 

Lowest  Prices 
Always 


3 


Everything 
Sent  On  6 


The 

Longest  Time 
T©  Pay 
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Farm  Mechanics 


1872,  and  the  annual  product  is  now  num¬ 
bered  in  the  millions  of  barrels.  This, 
the  only  manufactured  product  used  in 
concrete  work,  is  made  from  limestone, 


lined  rotary  iron  tubes,  or  kilns,  about  5 
or  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  over  100  ft.  long. 
In  these,  they  are  burned  together  at  a 
temperature  sufficient  to  melt  iron,  emerg- 


Cement  for  Porcelain  Tank 

What  kind  of  cement  should  I  use  to 
fill  up  cracks  in  a  tile  reservoir  such  as 
is  used  in  a  bathroom  in  connection  with 
toilet  plumbing?  The  cracks  were  caused 
by  the  bolts  holding  the  piece  against  the 
wall.  When  by  any  defect  in  cut-off  the 
water  reaches  up  to  them,  the  cracks  let 
it  out.  I  believe  some  cement  can  be  used 
to  fill  up  these  cracks.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  use?  s.  b.  h. 

Ridgefield,  N.  ,T. 

If  the  cracks  are  large  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  it  to  enter  a  cement,  made  from 
litharge  and  glycerine  will  be  found  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  filling  them.  Litharge,  which 
is  a  brownish  powder  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  briekdust.  can  be  obtained  at  prac¬ 
tically  any  drugstore  and  at  most  hard¬ 
ware*  stores  as  well.  When  mixed  with 
glycerine  to  the  consistency  of  cream  it 
makes  a  cement  that  is  valuable  for 
many  purposes  around  the  household. 
After  applying  it  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  undisturbed  until  it  has  thoroughly 
set.  and  should  be  mixed  up  only  when 
it  is  desired  to  use  it.  It  is  used  in 
plumbing  to  quite  an  extent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cementing  china  handles  to  metal 
fixtures,  etc.  If  the  crack  is  too  small 
to  permit  the  use  of  this  material  it 
might  be  possible  to  use  a  water-glass 
solution  or  some  of  the  ready -prepared 
china  cements  that  can  usually  he  pur¬ 
chased  in  collapsible  metal  tubes.  The 
local  hardware  dealer  tells  me  that  the 
wholesalers  are  very  liberal  on  adjust¬ 
ments  of  this  kind,  and  that  it  is  prob¬ 
able  if  the  tank  has  not  been  in  use  for 
a  long  period  of  time  that  you  could  get 
a  replacement  by  taking  the  matter  up 
with  the  people  from  whom  the  tank  was 
obtained.  H*  s* 


Experience  with  a  Cistern 

In  answer  to  inquiries  of  .T.  D.  and  F. 
S.,  on  page  1824,  I  will  give  them  my  ex¬ 
perience.  I  have  built  cisterns  in  various 
soils,  always  plastered  on  the  bank  with¬ 
out  any  brick  or  concrete.  I  never  knew 
one  of  them  to  fail.  T  have  plastered  on 
a  gravelly  bank  that  would  run  if  touched. 
I  took  a  brush  and  cement,  wash,  one 
part  cement,  one  part  sand,  wetted  just 
enough  to  sprinkle  it  on  with  the  brush, 
using  two  coats.  That  will  make  a  crust 
to  plaster  on.  Wash  is  not  needed  on 

other  banks  than  sand  or  gravel.  If 
there  are  holes  where  large  stones  come 
out.  build  them  out  level.  It  is  easier  to 
use  Rosendale  cement,  as  it.  will  stick 
better.  . 

The  cheapest  way  out  for  .T.  D.  is  to 
build  a  cistern,  or,  better,  two  smaller 
ones ;  then  one  can  be  cleaned  out  at 
times  and  use  the  other.  As  for  capacity, 
he  will  not  have  to  go  to  statistics  of 
rainfall  to  settle  that,  for  here  is  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  hill  on  Long  Island,  where  for 
one-half  mile  in  diameter  there  was  no 
water,  only  what  was  caught  in  cisterns. 
We  had  two  cisterns,  each  8  ft.  deep.  7  ft. 
in  diameter,  which  kept  from  1808  to 
11)01  never  less  than  six  head  of  horses 
and  cows,  besides  sheep  and  hogs.  They 
had  no  way  of  getting  a  drop  of  water  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  cisterns,  which  never  failed. 
This  water  was  caught  from  2.000  sq.  ft. 
of  roof,  while  .7.  D.  has  f>,000  ft. 

In  F.  S.’s  case,  the  bank  behind  the 
concrete  may  have  settled  back  and  let 
the  concrete  settle  and  crack.  Tie  would 
better  plaster  it,  and  the  next  day  give  it 
a  wash  of  cement  to  fill  any  spots  that 
may  not  have  been  filled.  Any  cistern 
that  is  properly  plastered  does  not  need 
any  waterproofing  material..  For  a  cis¬ 
tern  at  the  house,  for  drinking  water,  do 
not  be  so  unwise  as  to  put  a  brick  strain¬ 
er  in  the  cistern.  Tf  the  water  is  foul 
enough  to  need  straining  it  should  never 
be  in  the  cistern.  Have  a  heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  sheet  cylinder  made  2  ft.  long.  10  or 
12  in.  in  diameter,  pack  it  with  alternate 
layers  of  gravel  and  charcoal,  have  a 
loose  cover  with  a  nipple  to  take  the  house 
leader,  also  one  on  the  bottom  to  leak  in 
the  cistern.  Place  it  on  top  or  partly  in 
the  ground.  Never  let  any  water  run  in 
from  April  15  to  October  1;  always  let  a 
little  of  the  first  water  of  every  rain  run 
off  to  wash  the  roof,  and  you  will  find  it 
as  good  water  as  you  ever  drank.  We 
always  put  a  chain  pump  in  to  stir  up 
the  water;  also  suction  pump  in  the 
house.  J-  s- 

Belleville,  N.  ,T. 


Limestone  and  Sand  Substitute 

Can  I  use  very  finely  ground  limestone 
as  sand  for  building  coucrete  work?  We 
have  State  limestone  grinding  plant  here 
and  can  get  stone  ground  from  almost  im¬ 
palpable  powder  to  good  sizes  for  ordinary 
concrete  work.  Sand  is  worth  $5  per  ton  ; 
the  rock  $1.50  at  quarry.  I  meau  river 
sand,  with  some  dirt  in  it,  and  lime  rock. 

H.  B.  B. 


soft,  shelly  or  containing  a  considerable 
proportion  of  mica,  may  be  used  in  the 
place  of  sand  in  concrete  work.  They 
should  not  he  finely  ground,  however,  but 
hard  particles  of  stone  of  such  size  that 
they  will  pass  through  a  one-fourth  inch 
screen.  That  most  remarkable  of  modern 
building  materials,  concrete,  is  made  up 
of  four  things:  Portland  cement,  sand, 
gravel  or  broken  stone,  and  water.  Other 
materials  are  sometimes  used  with  the 
cement,  but  usually  only  where  an  in¬ 
ferior  grade  of  concrete  will  answer,  the 
purpose.  Coal  ashes  and  cinders  mixed 
with  cement  make  a  light,  porous  concrete 
suited  to  some  uses.  The  sand  is  called 
the  “fine  aggregate”  and  the  gravel  or 
broken  stone  the  “coarse  aggregate.” 
When  these  are  mixed  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions  with  the  cement,  the  sand  fills  the 
large  spaces  between  the  coarse  pieces  of 
gravel  and  the  cement  fills  the  smaller 
ones  between  the  particles  of  sand.  After 
being  wet,  the  cement  “sets"  and  binds 
the  whole  into  one  solid  mass  of  prac¬ 
tically  indestructible  stone. 

The  strength  of  concrete  depends  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  quality  of  the  materials  used 
and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
mixed.  The  sand  used  should  be  coarse, 
sharp  and  free  from  loam  or  vegetable 
matter.  River  sand,  the  edges  of  which 
have  been  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of 
water  and.  possibly,  containing  silt,  is 
inferior  to  clean,  sharp  sand  from  a 
gravel  bank.  Fine  sand,  too,  requires 
much  more  cement  than  does  coarse.  Any 
admixture  of  dirt  diminishes  the  adhesive 
power  of  the  cement,  and  tod  much  ruins 
the  concrete.  The  proportioning  of  the 
cement  and  the  two  aggregates  varies 
with  the  purpose  for  which  the  concrete  is 
to  be  used :  in  general,  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  cement  the  stronger  and 
harder  the  concrete. 

Portland  cement,  so-called  because  of 
its  resemblance  in  color  to  Portland  lime¬ 
stone,  is  an  English  discovery  dating  from 
1824,  but  come  into  general  and  universal 
use  only  within  the  last  25  years.  It  was 
first  manufactured  in  this  country  in 


A  Factory  Motorcycle 

As  an  economical  method  of  conveying 
canned  pineapple  from  the  process  rooms 
to  the  storage  quarters,  one-fifth  of  a  mile 
distant,  a  Hawaiian  pineapple  canner.v 
found  the  motorcycle  an  efficient  means. 
A  special  rear  sprocket  of  large  size  was 
adjusted,  thereby  reducing  the  speed  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  found  possible 


or  a  soft,  chalk-like  deposit  of  nearly  pure 
lime,  and  clay  or  clay  shale.  The  lime¬ 
stone  and  clay  are  finely  ground  and  fed, 
together  with  ground  coal,  into  fircbrick- 


to  go  all  about  the  factory  among  the 
employees  with  no  hazard  of  running 
anyone  down.  The  equipment  would 
move  a  train  of  four  trailers,  three  of 
which  show  in  picture.  Even  at  the 
lower  cost  of  labor  in  Hawaii  the  invest¬ 
ment  was  considered  well  made,  as  the 
“baby  tractor”  does  the  work  of  many 
operatives.  A.  H.  p. 


ing  at  the  further  end  as  cement  clinker. 
This  clinker,  when  finely  ground  and  sea¬ 
soned  by  storage,  becomes  the  cement  of 
commerce.  M.  b.  d. 

_ _ 4 


inferior  oil 


90%  of  tractor 
engine  trouble 

is  due  to 


Ordinary  oil  Veedol 
after  me  after  ute 


Sediment  formed  after  60  hours 
of  running  in  a  tractor 


“  T  F  ray  tractor  should  stop 

J.  during  this  ploughing 
season,”  a  farmer  said  the 
other  day,  “the  delay  would 
cost  me  anywhere  from  three 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.”  You  r  own  situation 
may  never  be  so  acute — yet  a 
“layup”  at  ploughing  season 
is  always  expensive. 

Are  you  playing  safe?  90% 
of  tractor  engine  troubles  are 
due  to  inferior  oil.  Under 
the  terrific  heat  of  the  engine 
— 200°  to  1000°  F. — ordinary 
oil  forms  great  quantities  of 
sediment.  Sediment  has  no 
lubricating  value.  The  foun¬ 
dation  for  every  sort  of 
trouble  is  laid. 

You  can  avoid  such 


troubles  with  your  tractor. 
Sediment  is  reduced  86% 
when  you  use  Veedol,  the  lu¬ 
bricant  that  resists  heat. 
With  Veedol  in  the  crank¬ 
case,  cylinder  grinding, 
bearing  wear,  carbon,  valve 
troubles  are  all  held  down  to 
a  minimum. 

Have  your  engine  flushed  out  to 
cleanse  it  of  grit,  sediment  and 
thickened  oil.  Put  in  Veedol.  Lead¬ 
ing  dealers  have  it  in  stock. 

Veedol  lubricants  for  every 
part  of  the  car 

Use  Veedol  lubricants  for  all  parts 
of  the  car:  Veedol  for  the  engine 
(Light-Zero,  Medium,  Heavy, 
Special  Ilea  vy.ExtraHeavy);  \  eedol 
Trans-Gear  Oil,  Worm  Dri%e  Oil, 
Gear  Compound,  Graphite  Grease, 
Cup  Grease. 


TIDE  WATER  OIL 

Sates  Corporation 
1561  Howling  Green  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Branches  and  distributors  in  all  principal  cities  af  Jfct 
United  States  and  Canada 


Screenings  from  broken  stone,  unless 
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Cheap  Canadian  Milk 

There  is  a  demand  for  a  tarift'  ou  milk 
on  the  plea  that  Canadian  farmers  are 
able  to  )>rC<lpee  market  milk  cheaper  than 
our  own  dairymen  can.  We  desire  to 
know  how  the  Canadians  can  do  this. 
In  what  way  do  they  reduce  the  expense? 
The  first  answer  follows,  from  a  promi¬ 
nent.  New  England  dairyman : 

I  doubt  if  there  is  much  difference  in 
the  price  of  land  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States.  Large  numbers  of  Cana¬ 
dians  have  within  the  past  few  years  come 
to  Northern  Vermont  and  purchased 
farms;  therefore  I  would  infer  that  there 
is  no  great  difference  between  the  price 
of  land  here  and  in  Canada,  else  these 
Canadians  would  remaifl  at  home. 

It  is  probably  true  that  labor  is  some¬ 
what  cheaper  in  Canada  than  it  is  in 
this  country,  which  would  give  the  Cana¬ 
dian  the  advantage.  As  I  have  observed 
the  matter,  Tiowever,  1  think  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  of  production  might  quite 
largely  lie  in  the  fact  that  French  Cana¬ 
dian  families  are  somewhat  in  the  same 
position  as  our  American  families  were 
half  a  century  ago,  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  children,  and  with  respect  to 
the  custom  of  having  children  remain  at 
home  and  work  on  the  farms.  A  man 
with  two  or  three  husky  boys,  for  whose 
labor  he  pays  but.  a  nominal  sum,  can,  of 
course,  produce  farm  products  cheaper 
than  can  a  man  with  no  children,  who 
must  hire  all  his  help  at  the  current 
wages.  It  is  now  becoming  customary, 


for  about  $50  a  ton  from  factory ;  also 
gluten  feed  for  about  $54  a  ton ;  bran, 
about  $54.  I  have  not  much  feed  on  hand, 
but  have  dried  beet  pulp  for  the  rest  of 
the  Winter.  1  feed  400  lbs.  of  clover 
mixed  hay,  half  morning  and  half  noon 
right  after  feeding  I  feed  hay.  At.  pres 
ent  I  am  feeding  200  lbs.  oilmeal,  50  lbs. 
bran,  75  lbs.  corn  meal,  50  lbs.  middlings. 
I  am  feeding  as  high  as  8  lbs.  of  this  feed 
morning,  and  same  at  noon  for  good  milk¬ 
ers.  Cowes  are  milking  as  .  high  as  30 
quarts  a  day.  I  also  feed  four  quarts 
beet  pulp  a  day.  mixed  with  feed. 

New  Jersey.  p.  c.  p. 

The  ration  which  you  are  now  feedi 
is  rather  high  in  protein.  The  following 
ration  is  suggested  as  one  which  you  can 
make  up  from  the  feeds  you  have  men¬ 
tioned:  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  bran. 
200  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  gluten.  This 
mixture  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk.  I  would 
advise  you  to  feed  3  lbs.  of  beet  pulp  daily 
to  each  cow.  The  beet  pulp  should  hr 
soaked,  however,  12  hours  before  feeding. 

.r.  W.  B. 


Ration  for  Cows  and  Hogs;  Burning 
Straw 

1.  Could  you  balance  a  ration  for  fresh 
dairy  cows,  using  cottonseed  meal  as  the 
protein  carrier?  I  can  get  most  feeds  ex¬ 
cept  gluten  here.  I  have  Alfalfa  hay  and 
corn  fodder  for  roughage.  2.  In  what 
proportion  would  you  feed  tankage, 


Yon  nr/  Friends  on  the  Farm 


and  I  think  justly  so.  for  our  farmers  to 
believe  that  they  should  receive  pay  for 
their  own  work  and  for  that  of  their 
families;  that  is.  the  family  is  working 
for  itself,  and  not  to  produce  cheap  food 
for  the  public.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
placing  of  agriculture  on  a  good  business 
basis  depends  somewhat  upon  the  pro¬ 
ducer  getting  a  fair  wage  for  his  labor 
and  that  of  his  family.  For  the  reason 
I  have*  named  T  think  there  is  cause  why 
milk  can  be  produced  in  Canada  cheaper 
than  in  the  United  Slaters. 

Feeding  a  Calf 

I  have  a  Jersey  calf  about  10  weeks  old 
which  I  wish  to  take  away  from  the  cow 
and  feed.  1  will  have  skim-milk,  and  the 
following  feeds:  Oilmeal,  ground  oats, 
shipstull.  cornmeal,  Timothy  hay,  and 
could  buy  Alfalfa  hay.  Please  advise  mo 
how  to  feed  the  calf,  which  1  desire  to 
raise  for  a  milk  cow.  w.  s.  a. 

Missouri. 

Gradually  got  your  calf  to  drinking 
skim-milk.  At  10  weeks  of  age  it  should 
receive  about  12  lbs.  daily.  You  should 
start,  however,  with  a  small  amount.  A 
good  calf  ration  with  skim-milk  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  is  '  three  parts  cornmeal,  two 
parts  bran,  two  parts  ground  oats  and 
one  part  oilmeal.  The  calf  should  receive 
from  2  to  3  lbs.  of  grain  daily.  J.  w.  b. 


Dairy  Ration 

Is  the  following  ration  for  cows  all 
right?  One  quart  of  rye  and  middlings, 
one  quart  of  corn  and  oats,  one  quart  of 
gluten,  one-third  quart  of  oilmeal  for  each 
cow. '  I  have  two  cows  and  one  heifer. 
The  cows  1  give  above  ration  morning  and 
evening:  at  noon,  hay  and  a  few  turnips. 
The  heifer  I  give  one  quart  of  rye  and 
middlings,  one-third  quart  of  oilmeal, 
morning  ami  evening,  and  hay  at  noon. 
They  give  about  nine  quarts  of  milk  each 
now.  g.  m. 

New  York. 

You  have  uot  stated  what  kind  of 
roughage  you  have  available,  but  with  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  a  ration  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  is  advised :  Corn  two  parts,  rye  one 
part,  middlings  one  part,  gluten  one  part, 
oilmeal  two  parts.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this 
mixture  to  each  three  pints  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  your  cows.  If  you  have  mixed 
hay,  use  one  part  of  corn  instead  of  two. 
The  above  ration  will  be  all  right  for 
your  heifer.  j.  w.  b. 


improving  Dairy  Ration 

Can  you  suggest  a  ration  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing?  I  can  get  oilmeal,  30  per  cent, 


ground  oats,  barley,  hominy  and  corn  ou 
the  ear  to  pigs  from  three  to  live  months 
<>t  age  t  3.  I  have  some  old  straw  stack, 
partly  rotted  down,  which  I  wish  to 
spread  on  corn  ground.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  spread  this  quite  thick  and 
burn  it  over,  and  plow  under  the  ashes,  or 
would  it  be  best  to  disk  it  before  plow¬ 
ing  'and  roll  it  under  without  binning? 

New  York.  p.  p. 

I  Considering  the  roughage  you  have 
available,  a  ration  as  follows  is  advised 
lor  dairy  cows:  200  lbs.  cornmeal  or 
hominy,  200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal  ;  .!  lbs.  beet  pulp  to  each  cow  daily. 
As  you  have  no  silage,  it  would  be  well 
to  soak  the  pulp  12  hours  before  feeding. 

2.  As  a  hog  ration  you  should  use  15 
lbs.  hominy,  15  lbs.  barley,  30  lbs.  sifted 
oats  (ground  oats  are  too  bulky  for  young 
pigs),  .,()  lbs.  car  corn  and  10  lbs.  tank¬ 
age. 

3.  I  would  advise  against  burning  your 
straw.  It  Would,  be  better  to  put  it  in 
your  barn  or  use  it  as  bedding,  j.  w.  B. 

Butter  with  Strong  Flavor 

Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  restore 
butter  which. has  become  strong  in  flavor? 

1  have  had  it  laid  down  for  a  couple  of 
months  or  so.  ,r  w 

New  York. 

When  butter  has  been  stored  at  home 
for  several  months  and  has  a  so-called 
strong  flavor”  it  is  impossible  to  restore 
a  desirable  flavor.  The  undesirable  flavor 
may  be  improved  a  little  by  working  the 
butter  over  again  in  the  churn.  The 

butter  should  be  mixed  with  well-flavored 
buttermilk  or  sour  milk,  and  churned  for 
several  revolutions  of  the  churn.  The 

buttermilk  is  then  drawn  oft’  and  the  but¬ 
ter  washed  thoroughly  in  at  least  four 
waters.  It  can  then  he  removed  from  the 
churn  and  worked  so  ae,  to  remove  as 
much  water  as  possible.  The  churning 
with  buttermilk  will  cover  up  to  a  good 
extent  the  strong  flavor,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  washings  will  likewise  improve  the 
flavor.  Such  procedure  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  perhaps  to  use  the  butter  and  avoid 
loss,  but  the  quality  of  the  butter  will 
have  been  lessened  in  that  it  will  not  have 
as  good  appearance  or  body  as  before. 
The  blitter  cannot  be  sold  except  at  a 
very  low  price.  This  method  is  advo¬ 
cated  merely  to  improve  the  flavor  so  that 
.vour  butter  can  be  used  at  home,  and  will 
not  prove  a  total  loss.  j.  \y.  b. 


SUMMIT 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 

Enjoy  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  having  a  furnace 
that  will  keep  your  whole  house  warm,  and  at  very  little  1 
cost  ,to  operate.  No  piping  under  floors,  and  no  pipes  in 
cellar,  which  means  a  cool  cellar  for  storing  vegetables, 
etc. 

The  Special  Summit  Installation  Does  Away 

With  All  Gold  Air  Drafts  Over  Your  Floors 

This  is  a  big  feature  exclusive  with  the  Summit  Pipe¬ 
less.  Two  cold  air  returns  placed  at  a  distance  from 
either  side  of  the  hot  air  register  take  in  the  cold  air, 
which  is  returned  to  the  heating  surface  of  the  furnace, 
without  having  to  pass  over  the  floors  on  its  return. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  heating  system.  Write  us 
for  further  particulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

SUMMIT  FOUNDRY 

GENEVA.  N  Y. 
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Wonderful  Value 


Send 

No 

Money 


Boys’  Suit 

7  to17  Years 

5^.75 
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Just  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  fine  quality 
wool  mixed 
LCassimere  Suit 
l  for  only  $4.75. 

'  The  biggest  value 
'we  could  find  in 
Afche  whole  New 
'York  market.  Made 
Jf  high  grade  cloth 
[  which  was  bought  at 
the  new  low  price. 

;  Just  the  suit  for  boys 
1  who  are  hard  on 
!  clothes.  New  York’s 
|  latest  and  most  popu- 
[lfti- style.  Good  weight, 
n  woven  Cassimere, 
tin  a  serviceable  dark 
[  brown  mixture.  Well 
.tailored.  Durable 
'lining  and  triinm- 
1  ings.  Full  sizes. 

!  Full  lined  knicker¬ 
bockers.  Guaranteed 
.  .a  every  way.  Your  money 
j  back  if  you  are  not  pleased 
'perfectly.  Simply  send 
(  name  and  address  and 
'  state  age  wanted.  Pay 
postman  for  suit  a  n  d 
postage  ou  arrival.  Or, 
send  money  with  order 
and  we  will  pay  the 
postage.  Don’t 
,  miss  this  bargain. 
»Ages  7  to  17  years. 

mail  bag  stores,  Dept.  103 

Union  Square,  New  York  City 
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Successful  Crops 

Every  farmer  mu£t  do  his  part  in 
securing  the  greatest  yield  from  his 
farm.  Big  profitable  crops  will 
result  if  you  take  the  advice  of 
the  U.  S.  Dep’t  of  Agriculture 
and  adopt  the  moft  up-to-date 
method  of  seed  grain  treatment. 

FORMfJLDEffyne 

OVie  Farmer's  Friend 

This  powerful  disinfectant  destroys  grain 
smut,  rust  and  fungus  growth.  Prevents 
flax  wilt,  scab  and  black-leg  diseases  of 
potatoes  and  vegetables.  Rids  stables 
and  chicken  houses  of  disease  germs  and 
flies.  Buy  our  Formaldehyde  from  your 
dealer.  A  pint  bottle  treats  40  bushels 
of  seed.  Big  illustrated  Hand  Book 
FREE  on  request. 

P erth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 

709-71 7  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve.  _ 


farms  is  inevitable.  Present  conditions 
point  to  a  change  in  that  direction.  It 
may  come  in  one  or  several  ways,  viz. : 
(1)  I  .urge  individual  or  corporation- 
owned  estates;  (2 )  communist  colonies; 
( 3 )  co-operative  farm  colonies  of  prac¬ 
tical  farmers;  (4)  co-operative  corpora- 

f-!nn«!  nr  nrnfif'-gli 


timnfif  r 


mm-n  fi  Ani 


February  12,  1021 

women  would  even  .shift  some  of  then- 
burdens  onto  the  men.  such  a*  having  the 
laundry  and  baking  done  as  it  is  in  town. 
I.  personally,  would  not  object  to  work¬ 
ing  about  44%  hours  per  week  instead  of 
about  00.  as  I  have  been  doing  some  time 
back. 

When  the  steam  engine  was  iuvented 


Have  You  Made  Your  Will? 

Every  week  brings  letters  from  people 
who  ask  about  making  a  will.  Many 
of* them  have  neglected  this  important 
matter,  and  now,  when  the  necessity  faces 
them,  they  do  not  know  what  to  do,  or 
how  to  provide  fairly  by  their  families 
Some  of  our  people  make  joint,  deeds 
that  is.  they  sign  a  document  which  gives 
wife  and  husband  equal  rights  in  the 
property.  A  deed  drawn  in  this  way 
makes  it  easy  to  transfer  property,  for 
on  the  death  of  either  party  the  property 
simply  reverts  to  the  other.  Wills  made 
on  much  the  same  principle  make  it  easy 
for  the  survivor  to  inherit. 

Just  how  to  frame  a  will  properly  is 
a  matter  of  personal  inclination.  It  will 
be  far  better  to  have  some  good  lawyer 
draw  up  the  will  or  go  over  it  for  you  to 
make  eure  that  it  is  a  legal  document  and 
within  reason.  Our  people  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  following  copy  of  the  will 
made  by  Frank  W.  Woolworth,  ' the  mil¬ 
lionaire  merchant,  famous  the  world  over 
for  his  5  and  10-ceut  stores.  I  tits  estate 
was  valued  at  $27,205,283,  yet  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple-document  covers  it : 

“I.  Frank  W.  Woolworth.  being  of 
sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory, 
do  make  public  and  declare  this  to  be  my 
last  will  and  testament,  in  manner  and 
form  following: 

“First,  I  direct  my  executrix  herein¬ 
after  named  to  pay  all  my  just  debts  and 
funeral  expenses  as  soon  as  convenient 
after  my  decease. 

“Second,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath 
to  my  beloved  wife,  Jennie  Woolworth.  all 
the  real  and  personal  property  ol  which 
I  may  die  seized  or  possessed  of.  of  what¬ 
soever  nature  or  wheresoever  situated,  to 
her  and  her  heirs  forever,  trusting  to  my 
said  wife,  Jennie,  that  she  will  make  such 
provision  for  our  children  now  born  or 
hereafter  to  be  born  as  she  may  deem 
suitable  and  proper. 

“Third.  I  hereby  nominate,  constitute 
and  appoint  my  beloved  wife.  Jennie,  the 
executrix  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment,  without  bond. 

“Lastly,  I  hereby  revoke  all  former 
wills  bv  me  made. 

“In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this  thirty-first  day 
of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-nine.  frank  w.  avoolwortii. 

This  will  was  made  31  years  ago,  when 
Woolworth  was  a  comparatively  poor 
man.  but  it  was  never  changed.  Such  a 
will  is  a  fine  and  well-deserved  tribute  to 
a  faithful  wife.  Where  oue  has  such  a 
companion  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
better  model. 


Ideas  of  a  Western  Man 

T  am  greatly  interested  in  "the  discus- 
ion  carried  on  of  late  iu  the  pages  of 
, 1 1 j,;  i{.  N.-Y.  on  the  rural  school  prob- 
em.  All  agree  that  the  solution  is  very 
lifficult  to  find  and  adjust,  to  the  satisfao- 
ion  of  all'.  As  we  are  Western  people, 
nd  tainted  with  W  estern  ideas,  some 
uggestions  on  this  subject  from  another 
mint  of  view  may  be  helpful.  t  ‘ 

First  —  One  reason  why  New  York 
chools  and  its  school  system  are  rated 
town  to  the  fifteenth  place  by  the  Na- 
ional  Educational  Association  is  its 
jzarism  system  of  control,  from  district 
rustees  clean  up  to  the  head  office  at 
Albany.  This  narrow-minded  policy  pre¬ 
sents  progress.  . 

Make  all  school  officers  elective  tor  no 
onger  term  than  four  years.  Make  all 
chool  district  boards  eo-responsible,  in 
ilac-e  of  a  one-man  monarchy. 

Second — We  notice  a  large  percentage 
if  our  townships  are  strictly  rural,  hay- 
ng  no  village  or  city  school  within  their 
erritory.  To  my  mind  this  is  the  prob- 
em :  How  can  we  in  these  rural  town- 
hips  educate  our  young  people?  We  do 
iot  want  consolidation;  this  is  not  feas¬ 
ible  in  our  Winter  conditions;  nor  do 
vc  want  the  controlling  power  so  far  re¬ 
newed  from  us  that  we  have  no  elective 
-oice  in  it.  Allow  me  to  suggest  a  pos¬ 
able  solution  for  such  rural  townships 
is  we  mention  above. 

Some  Western  States  have  what  might 
ie  termed  a  local  option  school  law.  Eu¬ 
ler  this  any  township  may  by  voting 
dace  itself  under  a  township  system  of 
idministrative  control,  elect  a  board  of 
fix  trustees,  two  each  year,  for  a  term  of 
liree  years.  Advantages  are:  Equal- 
zing  taxation;  makes  possible  the  redis¬ 
ricting  of  the  township,  thereby  making 
•onsolidatiou  in  a  limited  sense  possible  ; 
mables  the  township  t<>  erect  a  high 
school  building  suitable  for  rural  needs, 
hereby  giving  all  farm  boys  and  girls 
in  opportunity  for  better  training  than 
,-ery  many  cun  obtain  today.  T  nder  ex¬ 
sting  conditions  it  is  verv  expensive  for 
is.  seven  miles  from  our  high  school.  We 
lave  three  in  high  school.  I  make  the 
rip  over  the  road  four  times  each  week, 
>8  miles  a  week.  Then  the  room  rent 
uid  board  make  our  school  tax  pretty 


high.  Relieving  better  conditions  pos¬ 
sible,  trusting  the  discussion  will  throw 
the  necessary  light  on  this  knotty  prob¬ 
lem.  I  thank  you  for  what  you  are  giving 
us  each  week.'  JOHN  it.  mowrY. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Level  Farm  for  Me 

I  have  been  reading  the  hill  farms  vs. 
valley  farms  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  was 
born  and  raised  in  the  hilly  country  of 
Somerset.  County.  Pa.  I  farmed  those 
hills  and  stony,  rocky  land,  and  had  my 
ribs  caved  in  with  the  plow  handles  when 
it  struck  a  rock.  I  had  my  share  of  up¬ 
sets  with  loads  of  hay  and  grain  on  the 
rough  hillsides,  and  a  good  share  of  all- 
around  hill  farming,  till  I  got  spunk  and 
sense  enough  to  leave  the  hills  and  rough 
land  for  good..  I  have  lived  and  farmed 
here  iu  level  Sussex  County,  Del.,  for  14 
years,  and  you  couldn't  pay  ns  to  go  back 
to  the  hills  to  farm.  Two  years  ago  all 
of  us  went  hack  to  our  old  home  on  a 
business  trip. 

“Some  trip”  it  was,  though  our  Lizzie 
was  in  good  shape  till  we  struck  the  hills 
of 'Maryland  and  the  mountains  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  went  more  on  low  gear  that 
trip  than  we  would  have  in  10  years, 
and  used  a  lot  more  gas  and  oil.  Our 
youngest  boy  was  born  in  Delaware.  He 
used  to  say  “Such  a  country ;  let’s  go 
home.”  lie  told  his  cousins  they  have  a 
job  digging  potatoes  among  the  rocks. 

Farming  is  much  easier  work  here  than 
our  farming  was  in  among  the  lulls,  and 
when  we  tend  our  crops  right  can  grow 
good  crops  here.  ju*t  as  good  as  we  did 
on  our  hill  farm,  with  less  expense.  As 
for  climate,  this  beats  what  we  had;  as 
a  rule  we  have  a  nice  breeze  here  during 
the  Summer.  If  you  ever  pitched  hay  or 
grain  on  a  wagon”  along  a  hillside  when 
the  sun  was  beating  clown  on  you  full 
force,  and  you  did  not  feel  a  hit  of  breeze, 
as  we  did  at  times  along  those  hillsides, 
you  would  know  how  to  appreciate  a  cool 
breeze,  such  as  we  generally  get  here. 

Sussex  Co.,  Del.  G.  w.  G.  c. 


Co-operative  ^arming 

On  page  86  you  ask  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  the  seven  or  eight  men  who  would 
be  put  out  of  independent  ownership  by 
the  change.  I  would  say  that  1  believe 
the  change  from  small  farms  to  larger 


Oxen  for  Farm  Work 

Cut  above  shows  an  ox  hauling  a  hay- 
rake  on  a  Vermont  farm.  This  ox  is 
owned  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Folsom,  who  sends 
us  the  following  notes  about  oxen  as  farm 
workers.  We  find  that  oxen  are  coming 
back  on  many  New  England  hill  farms 
coming  back  with  the  automobile  and 
tractor. 

“These  oxen  are  five  years  old  and 
weigh  about  3,000  lbs.  They  are  broken 
to  drive  with  lines  or  whip,  whichever  is 
most  convenient.  Either  one  will  work 
single  with  lines.  For  plowing  they  will 
get  just  as  much  done  as  any  team  of 


ing  these  one  by  one,  1  think  the  greatest 
menace  is  from  the  first  class.  Class  2 
is  hardly  apt  to  be  so  numerous  as  to  be 
of  much  importance.  Classes  3  and  4  are 
of  direct  concern  to  us.  Class  3,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  hope  of  the  farm  masses.  I 
see  no  reason  why  anyone  should  be  out 
of  a  job  who  enters  such  a  scheme.  The 
surplus  human  labor  can  be  absorbed  by 
doing  without  the  hired  help  or  by  work¬ 
ing  shorter  hours.  It  might  be  that 


horses  around,  and  no  grain.  You  see 
they  are  cheaper  than  horses.  They  will 
do  anything  that  a  team  of  horses  will 
do;  even  go  to  church  if  you  want  them 
to.  For  working  in  the  woods  they  are 
much  handier  than  horses,  as  you  do  not 
need  to  bother  with  lines. 

“We  use  them  single  for  raking  hay. 
I  generally  ride  one  of  them  when  I  go 
for  tin*  cows  in  Summer.  At  first  we  used 
a  straight  yoke,  but  we  bought  a  slide 
yoke,  and  they  worked  so  much  better 
that  we  use  it  altogether  now.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  were  trained,  as  we  have 
only  had  them  about  a  year.  I  think  they 
were  trained  in  the  usual  way  at  first; 
lines  and  bits  added  after.” 


a  cry  went  up  as  to  what  would  become 
of  the  laborers.  Few  laborers  today 
would  welcome  the  old  treadmills  to  re¬ 
place  steam  or  electricity.  I  believe  in 
co-operative  farming,  but  we  must  go 
slow.  It  is  bad  policy  to  scrap  the  old 
engine  till  you  are  sure  the  new  one  will 
carry  the  load.  Lenine  and  Trotzky  have 
proven  that  it  is  easier  *to  pull  down  than 
to  build  lip.  W.  RRONStOK  TAYLOR. 

New  York. 


S  soon  as  you  get  behind  a  Farmers’  Favorite  in  the  field,  you  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  a  better  grain  drill.  Then,  when  harvest  time  comes,  you 

see  quickly  how  well  this  better 


seeding  has  paid.  There  is  no 
spilling  of  seed  on  top,  no  half¬ 
way  covering,  no  clogging  and 
leaving  of  empty  furrows. 
Every  seed  sown  with  this  drill 
ripens  to  a  perfect  head  of 
grain.  Furnished  with  steel  or 
wood  wheels.  Made  in  a  large 
variety  of  styles  and  sizes. 

For  Team  or 
Any  Tractor 

A  special  power  lift  and  ad¬ 
justable  tractor  hitch  make  it 
the  leading  drill  for  use  with 
any  tractor.  You  raise  or  low¬ 
er  discs  while  in  motion  with¬ 
out  leaving  tractor  seat. 

Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show 
'  and  explain  all  special  features . 

The  American 

Seeding-Machine  Company,  Inc. 

Springfield,  -  -  Ohio 
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Questions  About  Tanning 


Softening  a  Hide 

Can  yon  tell  me  how  I  can  soften  a 
hide  (beef)  with  hair  on,  which  I  have 
tanned  with  a  readymade  preparation?  I 
followed  directions  closely,  and  the  only 
thing  I  know  of  that  might  cause  it  to 
be  so  stiff  and  hard  is  that  it  dried  too 
soon.  However,  it  took  about  two  weeks 
to  dry  where  I  had  it.  P.  S.  G. 

Bellaire,  Mich. 

Beef  hides  make  the  very  best  kinds  of 
leather,  but,  with  the  possible  exceptions 
of  the  thin-skinned  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
breeds,  the  hides  are  too  thick,  when  in 
their  natural  condition,  for  coats  or  robes. 
They  need  to  be  made  thinner  by  paring 
off  the  flesh  side.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
an  operation  fo.  the  amateur,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  unless  he  is  equipped  with 
tools  made  for  the  purpose.  Your  proper 
method,  at  the  present  time,  is  to  tone 


the  berk  from  either  do,  and  which  would 
be  preferable?  w.  r.  B. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

The  bark  from  either  of  these  trees 
will  be  all  right  for  tanning,  but  it  will 
be  impracticable  to  get  it,  though  possibly 
enough  may  be  shaved  or  hewed  off  to 
answer  your  purpose  for  tanning  a  few 
hides.  It  will  make  no  particular  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  bark  is  green  or  dry  so 
far  as  the  tanning  is  concerned.  But.  it 
must,  be  broken  into  bits  no  larger  than 
peas,  and  when  green  it  is  tough  and  not 
easily  broken,  while  when  dry  it  becomes 
brittle  and  may  be  easily  broken.  These 
factors  will  hamper  you  seriously  in  an 
attempt  to  utilize  the  bark  at  this  season. 

Commercially,  the  trees  are  cut  while 
growth  is  in  progress:  this  is  during  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July  and  some¬ 
times  well  into  August.  The  new  growth 
has  then  loosened  it  from  the  wood,  and 
it  may  he  peeled  off  with  little  difficulty. 


While  on  the  log  it  is  cut  into  sections 
4  ft.  long,  merely  by  cutting  just  through 
to  the  wood.  Then  a  longitudinal  slit  is 
made  the  whole  length  of  the  tree,  a  flat, 
but  curved,  iron  bar  is  inserted  in  the 
slit,  and  the  bark  is  pried  off  in  wide 
slabs.  These  are  flattened  against  the  log 
and  allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  days,  when 
they  are  piled  for  future  delivery.  In 
some  States  it  is  sold  by  the  cord,  and  in 
others  by  the  long  ton — 2.240  lbs. — it  be¬ 
ing  claimed  that  one  is  practically  the 
equivalent  of  the  other.  It.  has  in  past 
years  been  sold  as  low  as  $3  a  cord,  but 
I  am  told  that  the  present  price  is  $18. 
As  to  the  amount  that  a  man  can  peel  in 
a  day,  it  varies  greatly.  I  have  easily 
peeled  three  cords  in  a  day,  and  I  have 
worked  hard  and  only  been  able  to  put  up 
half  a  cord.  Shaving  if  off,  as  you  will 
be  obliged  to  do  at  this  season,  I  should 
judge  that  you  might  be  able  to  fill  a 
barrel.  c.  o.  ormsbek. 


The  Value  of  Moleskins 

Is  there  any  value  for  moleskins  for 
furs?  We  have  many  of  them  here,  and 
if  there  is  any  money  in  it  I  would  go  to 
trapping  them.  s.  ,T. 
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The  fur  business  as  a  whole  is  in  very 
bad  shape.  American  manufacturers  are 
buying  nothing  worth  noting.  Moleskin 
garments  have  been  and  are  still  very 
popular  with  the  trade.  For  the  pa?*, 
three  years  moleskins  have  sold  very  well 
indeed.  Last  season,  like  all  kinds  of 
fur.  they  sold  very  high.  American  mole¬ 
skins  do  not  take  well,  and  have  never 
occupied  a  very  prominent  position  in  the 
fur  line.  Prices  ranged  from  3c  to  15c 
per  skin,  if  square  handled.  The  mole 
principally  used  comes  from  Switzerland. 

e  therefore  would  advise  no  saving  of 
American  moleskins  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses;  time  and  trouble  not  worth  while. 


It  was  in  the  Far  South.  “How’s 
times?”  asked  the  tourist.  “Pretty  toler¬ 
able.  stranger,”  responded  the  old  fellow 
who  was  sitting  idly  on  the  stump  of  a 
tree.  “I  had  a  pile  of  waste  to  burn,  and 
the  lightning  set  fire  to  it  and  saved  me 
the  trouble  of  burning  it.  I  had  some 
trees  to  cut  down,  but  the  cyclone  leveled 
them  and  saved  me  the  trouble.”  “Re¬ 
markable.  but  what  are  you  going  to  do 
now?”  “Waiting  for  an  earthquake  to 
shake  the  potatoes  out  of  the  ground.” — 
Scranton  Times. 


the  hide  down  well  by  the  use  of  sand¬ 


paper.  until  it  is  as  thin  as  desired.  Then 
work  all  the  neat’s-foot  oil  into  the  flesh 
side  that  it  will  absorb.  Let  it  dry  for 
several  days,  and  then  work  in  more. 
Finally,  when  it  will  absorb  no  more  oil. 
stretch  it,  flesh  side  down,  upon  a  frame¬ 
work.  and  admit  smoke  to  the  under  side, 
similarly  as  in  smoking  hams.  In  the 
large  establishments  the  hides  are 
thinned  by  means  of  a  machine  which  re¬ 
moves  a  thin  layer  from  the  flesh  side. 
This  is  used  for  bookbinding  trunk  cov¬ 
ering  and  similar  purposes,  thus  becom¬ 
ing  a  by-product  which  materially  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  curing  the  hides. 

C.  O.  OR  MSI!  EE. 


Dressing  a  Coonskin 

I  have  a  coonskin  which  I  wish  to 
make  into  a  scarf,  but  it  is  not  as  soft  as 
I  would  like  it.  I  first  soaked  it  and  well 
8Craped_  it.  then  rubbed  in  alum  and  salt, 
rolled  it  tightly  for  eight  days,  rubbing 
in  more  as  it  dissolved.  I  then  washed  it, 
stretching  and  rubbing,  to  soften  it.  I 
tried  the  method  of"  dissolving  4  oz.  alum, 
8  oz.  salt  in  a  gallon  of  rainwater,  soak¬ 
ing  12  hours  and  drying  12  hours.  I  did 
this  four  times,  finishing  .with  pulling, 
stretching  and  rubbing  with  pumice  stone. 
I.  have  also  rubbed  in  some  neat’s-foot 
oil.  and  still  it  is  not  soft  enough,  espe¬ 
cially  around  the  head,  where  the  skin  is 
thicker.  Can  you  tell  me  what,  to  do? 

Churchville,  N.  Y.  e.  j. 

Your  trouble  originates  in  the  fact  that 
the  skin  was  not  thoroughly  and  evenly 
stretched  before  drying.  This  allowed 
certain  portion  to  “full  up,”  thereby  cre¬ 
ating  thick,  hard  wrinkles.  It  also  lies 
in  the  fact  that  you  have  used  alum  and 
salt  in  your  tanning.  The  tendency  of 
this  combination  is  to  produce  a  hard, 
stiff  leather,  and,  while  it.  is  a  good  tan¬ 
ning  agent,  these  materials  should  not  be 
used  together  if  a  soft,  pliable  leather  is 
desired.  Saltpeter  should  be  used  instead 
of  the  salt.  Your  remedy  at  the  present 
time  is  to  soften  the  hide  by  working 
plenty  of  neat’s-foot  oil  into  the  flesh  side. 
Then  pad  a  wooden  block  with  several 
folds  of  cloth,  in  order  that  the  hairs 
may  not  be  broken.  Lay  fhe  wrinkles, 
flesh  side  up,  upon  this  block.  Pound 
gently  with  a  wooden  mallet  until  they 
are  reduced  in  thickness,  meantime  pull¬ 
ing  and  stretching  and  applying  more  oil 
whenever  the  hide  will  absorb  it.  Don't 
be  afraid  of  using  too  much  oil.  for  it  will 
require  a  lot.  but  neat’s-foot  oil  and  ma¬ 
nipulation  will  'bring  the  hide  into  shape. 
Finish  by  removing  the  surplus  oil  with 
cornmeal  or  wheat  bran,  or  by  pumice 
stone  as  you  have  used.  You  are  on  the 
right  track,  only  use  more  oil  and  more 
elbow  grease. 

But  are  you  certain  that  you  want  the 
bide  to  he  soft  and  pliable  around  the 
neck?  These  hard  wrinkles  around  the 
neck  cause  the  hairs  to  stand  up.  stiff 
and  erect,  and,  when  the  face  and  eyes 
are  used,  give  a  more  animated  and  life¬ 
like  expression  and  appearance  than  can 
be  produced  by  any  other  means,  and  fur¬ 
riers  often  go  to  considerable  trouble  and 
expense  to  produce  them. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 


Hemlock  Bark  for  Tanning 

I  wish  to  use  hemlock  bark  for  tan¬ 
ning.  I  have  a  large  hemlock  tree,  IS 
inches  on  stump,  cut  last  Winter  and  left 
in  the  woods,  as  the  snow  was  too  deep 
to  get  it  out.  T  also  have  an  old  hemlock 
still  living,  but  struck  by  lightning.  1 
could  get  some  bark  from  it,  but  it  would 
be  green.  There  are  lots  of  hemlocks  on 
our  place,  but  outside  of  the  one  cut  last 
Winter  all  axe  green  and  living.  Would 


See  That  Swivel 


DEALERS:  Stacy  Load  Binders  are 
dealers  regularly.  This  ad  is  for 
farmers  all  over  the  U.  S. 


hamVrd  by  all  Shelf  Hardware  Jobbers  and  sold  by 
he  purpose  of  more  widely  introducing  them  to  the 
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E.  C.  STACY,  Mnfr,  14  Court  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

Send  me - Load  Binder,  size _ _ _ 

(No.  Wanted)  (Regular  or  Jumbo) 

(Regular  size  is  $2.50  each,  $5.00  per  pair.  Jumbo  _ 
size  is  $3.75  each,  $7.50  per  pair.)  I  agree  to  pay  I 
mailman  when  delivered.  You  agree  to  refund  my  ™ 
money  if  unsatisfactory  and  pay  parcel  post  charges.  J 

Name _ _ _ 

Town _ _ _ 

State . . 


T^ON’T  risk  your  life  with  the  old-fashioned,  dangerous, 

boom  pole”  any  longer.  Stacy  Swivel  Load  Binders  not 
only  bind  any  load  in  a  jiffy  save  time — save  a  lot  of  hard  work, 
but  they  are  real  “life  savers”  as  well. 

Look  at  Picture  No.  1 — it  shows  the  old-fashioned  way  of  binding  a 
load.  See  what  happened  in  Picture  No.  2.  The  boom  broke  and 
both  men  took  a  tumble.  The  crackle  of  the  boom  startles  the  team 
they  jump  and  then  a  fatal  accident  happens,  maybe  lives  lost — 
team  injured  or  killed — property  destroyed. 

Now,  lex  <c  at  Picture  No.  4 — see  how  easuy  and  securely  one  man 
can  fasten  a  big  load  of  logs.  He  does  it  in  a  jiffy — no  danger — no 
tugging  or  straining  in  binding  the  load.  Load  won’t  slide  off— no 
back-breaking  work  reloading— everything  saved  with  this  handy  tool. 

Stacu Swivel  load  Binders 

make  hauling  easy  SAFE.  They  save  a  lot  of  time,  save  all  unnec* 
essary  labor  and  do  it  so  satisfactorily  that  once  you  try  them,  you 
will  never  bind  another  load  the  old  way  again. 

Made  of  the  best  material,  guaranteed  to  stand  from  3  to  5  tons 
breaking  strength.  Fit  any  chain  up  to  %  inch.  Two  sizes.  Regu¬ 
lar  weighs  7%  lbs.  Jumbo,  11%  lbs.  The  SWIVEL  joints  are  a 
special  advantage  make  the  hooks  easy  to  hook  anywhere.  Bind 
anything— logs,  lumber,  pipe,  ooles,  hay,  grain  box,  tightens  wire 
fence,  etc.,  and  does  i,  in  a  jiffy. 

30 -Day  Money-Back  Trial  Offer 

"ifnQ  ™rj°ne  or  a  Pa*r  °f  Stacy  Swivel  Load  Binders,  either  size,  use 
them  30  days— put  them  to  any  test  and  if  you  don’t  find  them  all  we 
claim;  if  you  don’t  want  to  keep  them,  send  them  back  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  You  take  no  risk  what- 
ever.  hill  out  the  coupon — send  no  money— pay  mail  man  on  delivery 
of  package.  We  11  send  them  postpaid. 


. R.  F.  D. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Value  of  Shredded  Fodder 

What  is  the  value  per  tou  of  shredded 
fodder?  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  great 
deal  of  corn  and,  as  he  wishes  to  sell 
the  shredded  fodder  and  keep  the  corn, 
he  is  anxious  to  know  what  would  be 
fair  price  to  ask  per  ton  for  this  rough- 
age?  J-  G- 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Corn  fodder  for  feeding  purposes  is 
worth  about  one-third  the  value  of  mar¬ 
ket  hay.  Cow  hay  is  now  selling  from 
$25  to  $30  a  ton.  You  ought  to  get  $10  a 
ton  for  shredded  stover. 


Ration  for  Holsteins 

Would  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  a  herd  of  Holsteins  (30  cows)?  I 
can  get  Alfalfa  hay,  bran,  gluten  and 
dairy  feed.  D>  M- 

New  York. 

For  your  dairy  cows,  where  you  have 
Alfalfa  hay,  the  following  ration  should 
be  fed :  300  lbs.  cornmeal  or  400  lbs.  corn 
and  cob  meal,  200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs. 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.  gluten,  100  lbs.  oil- 
meal.  This  ration  should  be  fed  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3%  lbs.  of 
milk.  In  addition  it  would  be  advisable 
to  feed  beet  pulp.  Feed  3  lbs.  daily, 
soaked  at  least  12  hours  before  feeding. 
This  will  furnish  your  herd  succulence, 
and  will  materially  increase  your  produc¬ 
tion.  I  think.  J.  w.  B. 


Milk  Records 

Will  you  give  me  the  record  of  the 
five  chief  dairy  breeds  in  pounds  of  milk 
produced  and  the  butter  test,  respective¬ 
ly?  T.  v.  P. 

*  Fish’s  Eddy,  N.  Y. 

The  record  cows  of  the  breeds  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing.  The  record  Guernsey 
cow  is  now  Countess  Prue,  with  1,103.28 
lbs.  of  fat  and  18.026.9  lbs.  milk. 

The  Holstein  record  now  goes  to  Pon¬ 
tiac  Segis  Prospect,  with  37,500  lbs.  milk 
for  a  milk  record  :  Duchess  Skylark  Orms- 
by  with  1,500  lbs.  of  butter  holds  the  but¬ 
ter  record. 

Garciaugh  May  Mischief,  with  25,329 
lbs.  milk  and  894.91  lbs.  fat ;  Lilly  of  \\  il- 
lowmoor.  with  22.590  lbs.  milk  and 
955.50  lbs.  fat.  hold  the  Ayrshire  records 
for  milk  and  butter. 

College  Bravura.  2d,  with  19.460  lbs. 
milk  and  79816  lbs.  fat,  holds  the  Brown 
Swiss  record. 

Plain  Mary,  with  15.255.9  lbs.  milk  and 
1.040.07  lbs.  fat,  holds  the  Jersey  record. 


broken.  There  was  a  shortage  of  labor, 
and  labor  became  proportionately  arro¬ 
gant  and  inefficient,  manufacturers  real¬ 
ized  a  shortage  of  materials,  and  we  no¬ 
tice  indifference  in  quality  and  service, 
also  price.  The  facts  are  that  we  have 
all  got  to  get  back  to  a  basis  of  service, 
a  situation,  as  it  were,  where  everyone,  is 
anxious  to  give  service  and  satisfaction 
and  to  excel  in  their  own  particular  line ; 
and.  to  my  notion,  this  is  eminently  true 
of  butter-making  and  its  allied  interests. 

Indiana.  turley  j.  burton. 


A  Few  Dairy  Notes 

The  new  Dairymen’s  League  president 
is  starting  out  well.  The  New  York 
dailies  published  a  scarecrow  announce¬ 
ment  from  the  big  distributors  denounc¬ 
ing  the  pooling  plan  and  claiming  milk 
would  double  in  price  with  the  farmer 
competing  in  the  retail  field.  This  he 
promptly  refuted,  and  promised  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  better  and  cheaper  article,  and 
the  producer  a  better  price.  Today  the 
farmer  furnishes  the  capital  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  deliver  his  milk  to  the  handler 
for  33  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  dollar ; 
the  handler  takes  the  balance 

On  my  way  to  the  village,  two  miles 
distant,  straight  out,  are  five  dairy  farmsj 
including  my  own.  Their  capacity  is  25 
cans  of  milk  a  day.  Only  one  of  the 


five  produces  market  milk.  He  delivers 
two  cans  a  day ;  the  others  none.  We 
don’t  buy  oleo,  eithei*. 

On  January  15  I  made  my  last  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  one- 
cent-a-hundred  fund.  On  a  total  output 
of  269.300  lbs.  for  the  last  three  years 
we  have  contributed  $20.93  as  our  mite. 
What  are  the  total  receipt*  from  this 
source  monthly  and  yearly?  I  hope  our 
new  president  will  give  these  figures  out 
to  the  dairy  papers. 

Report  today  says  the  producer  will 
accept  a  cut  in  price  of  60  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  February.  It  had  to 
come ;  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
unhampered,  is  supreme.  Not  likely  the 
distributor  will  reduce  his  price  to  the 
consumer,  as  this  is  the  season  of  ice 
harvesting,  and  the  public  might  as  well 
pay  the  bill.  The  farmer,  however,  will 
have  to  pay  his  ice  bill  from  smaller 
earnings.  His  overhead,  aside  from  this 
item,  will  remain  practically  the  same 
as  in  January.  Such  is  life. 

A  mortal  sat  on  the  Capitol  steps  at 
Albany,  shorn  to  his  last  nickel,  but  ex¬ 
pectant.  Along  came  the  good  Samari¬ 
tan  and  accosted  him  thus:  “Why  do 
you  stop  here?”  “I  seek  an  occupation,” 
said  the  mortal.  “What  do  you  prefer?” 
asked  the  good  Samaritan.  “Dairy  farm¬ 
ing.”  “It  shall  be  yours,”  replied  the 
good  Samaritan.  “Here  is  a  farm  of  20- 
cow  capacity.  The  equipment  will  cost 
$5,000.  bearing  an  interest  charge  of  $25 
monthly.  Hay  grows  on  the  farm,  and 
does  not  figure  in  the  Warren  formula ; 
we  will  throw  that  in  with  the  equip¬ 
ment.  Your  feed  bill  will  amount  to 
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$175;  your  hired  man  will  cost  you  $75; 
incidentals,  $15;  10,000  lbs.  milk  testing 
3.6  will  yield  $288 ;  your  overhead  for  the 
month  will  foot  up  to  $290.  Having  pro¬ 
vided  for  your  hired  man  and  contributed 
to  the  bank  account  of  the  milk  dis¬ 
tributor.  you  will  now  be  obliged  to  take 
up  a  profitable  side  line  to  support  your 
family.”  Having  thus  spoken,  the  good 
Samaritan  went  his  way. 

GEORGE  E.  HOWELL. 


The  Alderny  Cattle 

What  are  Alderney  cattle?  Where  do 
they  come  from,  and  are  they  a  distinct 
breed  ?  J.  s. 

The  application  of  the  tei*m  “Alderney” 
undoubtedly  occurred  when  the  sailing 
vessels  were  the  only  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
Alderney  was  the  last  port  touched,  and 
again  at  that  time  the  islands  were  termed 
“Alderney  Islands.”  As  soon  as  there 
were  separate  registers  established,  and 
strict  rules  regarding  importation  of  cat¬ 
tle  to  the  islands  made,  then  the  terms 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  were  particularly 
applied.  Alderney  is  a  part  of  the  Parish 
of  Guernsey,  and  her  cattle  are  registered 
in  the  Alderney  Branch  of  the  Guernsey 
Herd  Book,  and  in  all  respects  are  Guern¬ 
seys.  It  is  true  that  they  are  lighter  in 
weight  and  a  little  more  slender  in  make¬ 
up  than  the  cattle  on  Guernsey.  We  had 
several  of  them  imported  to  this  country 
among  the  earlier  Guernseys  imported, 
and  within  the  last  few  years  quite  a 
number  of  head  from  Alderney  have  beeu 
imported  direct.  \vm.  H.  caldwell. 


Too  Much  Poor  Butter 

It  seems  that  some  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  are  becoming  concerned  about  the 
invasion  of  substitutes  for  butter.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  about  the  tendency  to 
use  these  substitutes.  The  farmer,  along 
with  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  follows  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  until  he  observes 
the  sign  of  danger.  Some  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  show  the  pacifist  attitude  with 
reference  to  a  possible  remedy  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  patriotism  and  altruism  of  the 
dairymen.  Such  a  remedy  will  never 
amount  to  anything,  and  especially  in  its 
present  threadbare  condition.  A  success¬ 
ful  doctor  realizes  the  importance  of  cor¬ 
rect  diagnosis  before  he  tries  to  treat  a 
patient,  and  diagnosis  is  no  less  impor¬ 
tant  in  this  matter.  The  writer  was  a  but¬ 
ter-maker  in  the  day  when  the  factory 
operator  of  a  butter  factory  felt  that  it. 
M  as  not  only  his  right  but  his  duty  to  re- 
iect  milk  that  was  sour  or  otherwise  not 
right.  He  was  also  told  that  to  make 
satisfactory  butter  the  cream  should  be 
maintained  at  a  predetermined  tempera¬ 
ture  during  the  ripening  process,  and  that 
there  were  two  stages  of  the  ripening  pro¬ 
cess  when  it  might  be  churned  to  get  the 
best  results.  Now  if  there  was  any  real 
truth  in  such  instructions,  then  the  pres¬ 
ent  methods  of  handling  the  product  will 
finally  stop  everybody  from  using  butter 
unless  they  continue  to  use  it  because 
they  love  the  cow,  for  they  can  no  longer 
love  the  butter. 

It  takes  something  stronger  than  pa¬ 
triotism  to  make  people  use  an  article 
that  is  as  badly  handled  as  our  modern 
factory  butter.  '  There  are  a  number  of 
cream-gathering  companies  in  our  midst, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  gathered,  and  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  bound  to  reach  its  destina¬ 
tion  are  almost  too  awful  to  be  spoken 
of  in  polite  society.  Frequently  in  mid¬ 
summer  cream  is  held  from  week  end  to 
week  end  before  its  delivery,  >  with  the 
very  crudest  arrangements  for  its  preser¬ 
vation  ;  then  it  is  allowed  to  sit  around 
the  gathering  station  until  some  conven¬ 
ient  time  for  shipment,  then  it  sits  on 
the  depot  platform  in  the  'boiling  hot  sun. 
and  just  why  it  does  not  blow  up  and 
wreck  the  train  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Now  shortly  prior  to  the  war. 
and  more  during  and  since  the  war. 
habits  were  formed  that  have  to  be 


STAR  EQUIPMENT 

Doesn’t  Cost  Money- 


STAR  EQUIPMENT  doesn’t  cost  money — 

—  because^— it  makes  money  for  the  man  whose  herd  is  housed  in  Star  Stalls. 
Healthier  cows — cows  that  give  more  milk — less  work  for  you  and  the  hired  hands  to  do — don’t  those  things 

represent  more  money  in  your  pocket? 

Well,  that’s  what  the  STAR  EQUIPPED  barn  means.  Dairymen  who 
have  housed  herds  the  old  way  and  the  modern  way — the  STAR  way- 
say  that  the  equipment  pays  for  itself  the  first  year  it’s  in  or  soon  after. 

It  isn’t  a  question  of  whether  or  not  you  can  afford  it — the  question  is  can 
you  afford  to  be  without  it? 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself 

On  every  item  of  STAR  Equipment,  you’ll  find  patented  features,  exclusive  with 
this  line,  that  mean  added  convenience,  longer  life,  labor  saving  and  money  making. 

And  there  isn’t  a  thing  for  the 
barn  that  isn’t  in  the  STAR  Cata¬ 
log  in  the  best  form  imaginable. 

Make  Your  Barn  Modern 

The  Star  Line  is  not  confined  to 
Steel  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water 
Bowls,  Pens,  Ventilation  Fixtures, 

Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  but  also 
embodies  Harvester  Hay  Tools, 

Cannon  Ball  Door  Hangers,  Hog- 
house  Equipment,  Garage  Door 
Fixtures,  and  all  kinds  of  farm 
specialties.  It  takes  a  320-page 
catalog  to  tell  the  Star  story. 

Your  name  will  bring  the  finest  catalog 
ever  issued— a-320  page  bound  book  worth 
owning  for  the  useful  information  it  con¬ 
tains.  The  only  expense  to  you  is  the 
trouble  it  takes  to  write. 


1—  Star  Alignment  Device 

Instantly  lines  cow  at  gutter  after  she  is  in 
stall  — keeps  stall,  bedding  and  cow  clean. 

2 —  StarStanchion  Adjustment 

Narrows  or  widens  stanchions  to  exactly  fit 
cow’s  neck.  Safety  and  comfort. 

3—  Star  Curb  Clamp 

“Sets  a  stall  in  60  seconds”— permits  of 
concrete  work  being  finished  before  stalls 
are  set.  Cuts  time  of  installation  in  half. 

4—  Star  Unit  System  Stall 

Each  stall  assembled  before  shipment,  ready 
to  go  in  place  the  moment  it  arrives. 

5—  Star  Wood  Lining 

Hard  maple  lining  forced  in  U  bar,  anchored 
so  it  won’t  come  out. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Everything  for  the  Modern  Barn 
Harvard,  Illinois  Albany,  New  York 


Equipment 


Valuable  Special  Barn 
Blue  Prints  FREE 

Made  Especially  for  Your  Needs 
Just  specify  on  the  coupon  below  the  number 
of  cows,  young  stock  and  horses  you  want  to 
house  and  the  experts  in  our  Plan  Department 
will  send  you  a  practical  blue  print  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  floor  plan  and  outside  of  a  barn  especially 
suited  to  your  requirements.  And  it  doesn’t 
cost  you  a  cent.  This  is  our  *  ‘get  acquainted’  ’ 
offer.  Mail  this  coupon.  We’ 11  mail  the  plans  free. 

I  HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  G-3 

I  Harvard,  Ill.  Albany,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  a  special  set  of  barn 

|  Plans-  I  am  thinking  of  |SVoDELING  ?  a  bar“ 

I  . ft.  by  . ft. 

|  I  have . 

|  Name . . 

I  Address  .. 


..Cows . Young  Stock . Horse* 


Iht  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


Guarantee 

You  must  be  entire- 
satisfied  or  we  will 
refund  your  money. 


Guaranteed  to  wear 
6  months.  Made  by 
Endieott  -  Johnson 
Co.  of  pliable 
Chrome  Leather. 
Broad  Solid  Oak 
Lea  tlier  Heels. 
Double  Thick  Soles. 
Dirt  and  Water 
Proof.  Bellows 
Tongue.  Size 
5V-  to  12. 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN 


Send  no  money  with  order.  Merely  .send 
your  name,  address  and  size  wanted.  Your 
shoes  will  be  _sent  by  return  mail.  Pay 
postman  $4.45  and  postage  when  shoes 
arrive. 


Civilian  Army  &  Navy  Shoe  Co. 
Dej)t.  II  45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


OLASSE 

PURIFINE  FEEDING 
Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


MEADER-ATLAS  CO.,  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 


ORDER  NOW 

There  was  a  Farmer  who  didn’t  believe  in 
Grangers  Lime, 

And  lie  was  wondrous  wise; 

He  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 

Now  when  lie  found  his  eyes  were  out, 

And  his  farm  it  wouldn't  pay, 

He  used  some  Grangers  Lime — brot  hack  his 
sight. 

Now  his  farm’s  O.  K. 

GRANGERS  LIME  ESSENTIAL 


"Carbonate  of  Lime  (raw  limestone),  we  may 
as  fairly  confess,  is  the  very  keynote  of  success¬ 
ful  Alfalfa  culture.  Drainage  and  carbonate  of 
lime  are  t lie  two  essential  tilings.  All  the  rest 
that  can  be  added  will  help;  these  two  are  indis¬ 
pensable.” 


GRANGERS  MFG.  CO..  (Successor) 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 


Hartford,  Ct. 

Works  : 


Bridgewater,  Mast. 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 
STATE 

BIG  FARMING  OPPORTUNITIES 
GOOD  LAND-LOW  PRICES 


Ask  for  bulletin  with  descriptions  of 
-  3,400  available  farms.  Address-— 

F.  J.  CARR,  Dept-of  Farms  and  Markets, Albany  N.Y 


The  Cheerful  Woman  in  Bloomers 

I  am  one  of  those  women  who  wore 
bloomers  last  Summer.  It  seems  to  have 
become  quite  the  usual  thing  for  the 
housewives  of  this  section  to  go  out  and 
help  in  rush  season ;  even  the  housewives 
who  some  few  years  back  boasted  that 
they  did  not  have  to  put  their  heads  out 
of  doors  are  making  a  good  record  in  pick¬ 
ing  up  apples  or  potatoes,  or  milking 
cows.  It.  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
farmer  has  taken  his  wife  into  partner¬ 
ship.  It  has  been  coming  for  a  long 
while;  that  is.  it  seems  a  long  while  since 
I  first  was  tempted  to  ride  out  to  the 
field  on  the  hay-rack  after  dinner  witli  the 
dishes  yet  unwashed,  and  the  neighbor 
women  sighed.  “Poor  girl  !  What  a  life 
she ’is  leading,  to  be  sure.” 

The  Senior  Partner  likes  to  have  me 
work  with  him  for  several  reasons,  but 
mostly,  I  suppose,  because  I  take  orders 
better  than  a  hired  man,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  I  absorb  his  teaching  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  with  better  grace.  No  doubt,  too, 
he  is  lonely,  and  wants  company.  Hs 
asks  my  foolish  advice  about  things  be¬ 
yond  ken.  and  weighs  it  with  his  own 
seuse  of  fitness,  which  is  inexorable.  It 
seems  almost  as  if  I  produce  the  ideas 
and  he  selects  the  ones  that,  are  practical. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  partnership, 
more  than  a  division  of  profits. 

It  is  inevitable  that  I  am  often  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  back  lots  in  quite  funny 
condition,  perhaps  with  a  teaspoon  of 
sand  in  each  ear.  Some  outspoken  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  hesitate  to  express  their 
disapproval  and  say  bluntly  :  “You  are  a 
fool  to  do  this.”  They  belong  to  another 
decade,  when  farmers’  wives  were  kept 
busy  keeping  the  house  immaculately 
clean  and  preparing  a  feast  on  Sunday, 
not  to  mention  running  upstairs  with  a 
pitcher  of  hot  water  to  see  if  the  com¬ 
pany  is  awake  yet.  She  was  a  tired  wife, 
and  there  was  a  sharp  edge  to  her  tongue 
that  she  never  suspected.  And  there  is 
another  objector  who  thinks  we  are  fools 
to  work  on  a  farm  when  wages  and  hours 
are  .so  much  better  in  town.  After  all. 
whether  or  not  we  like  farming  better 
than  any  other  work  is  a  question  of  tem¬ 
perament.  There  will  always  be  two 
classes  of  people — those  who  love  the 
white  lights,  crowds  and  distractions  of 
a  big  city,  and  those  with  their  pioneer 
spirit,  who  long  for  uncharted  sections, 
solitude,  and  opportunity' for  constructive 
thought;  who  find  city  life  dull  and 
stifling.  If  you  wish  to  find  out  to  which 
class  you  belong,  listen  to  the  wind  howl 
some  stormy  night  and  analyze  your  feel¬ 
ings.  If  you  instinctively  move  closer  to 
(he  fire,  you  were  born  a  city  dweller,  but 
if  you  feel  a  thrill  of  exultation  when 
the  storm  is  at  its  height,  you  were  meant 
to  live  in  open  places.  Ambition  may 
lead  you  to  the  crowded  streets,  but  tem¬ 
perament  will  surely  bring  you  back 
again. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  change  has 
come  over  our  household  since  I  began 
to  work  out  of  doors.  The  house  is  not 
as  neat  as  it  used  to  be,  and  the  food 
served  at  table  is  very  simple  and  easily 
made.  There  is  an  absence  of  those  dishes 
which  are  only  to  tickle  the  palate,  and 
which  used  to  be  thought  so  necessary : 
we  have  preserves  instead  of  pie  and 
cookies  instead  of  cake.  In  Summer 
grandmother  takes  charge  of  the  house 
and  the  two  children,  and  I  put  on  my 
bloomers.  In  the  old  days  it  seemed  to 
be  the  accepted  fact  that 

‘‘Man  works  from  sun  to  sun. 

TV  Oman’s  work  is  never  done.” 


St.  John’s  Riverside  Hospital,  YNenyer‘ 

offers  exceptional  facilities  for  young  women  who 
wish  to  enter  the  profession  of  nursing— course  two 
and  one-half  years.  One  year  of  high  school  or  its 
equivalent  is  required  for  admission.  Apply 

DIRECTRESS  OF  NURSES,  Si.  John’s  Riverside  Hospital,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 


TEN  Improved  New  York  and  Vermont  FARMS. 

Choice  soil.  Vo  failures.  Good  buildings.  Forty  dollars 
acre,  with  cattle,  horses,  machinery.  SHAHAN,  Port  Henry,  N.t 


For  Sale-Dairy,  Fruit,  Poultry  and  Boarding  House 

Parmo  in  the  Catskills.  Any  size  at  the  right  price. 

mi  Ills  HENRY  RAUCH,  304  lllll.lde  Are.,  Jamaica,  I„  I.,  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address  : 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  264. 

WANTED — 75  to  100-acre  general  purpose  farm; 

good  buildings:  good  soil;  10  to  15  acres  fruit, 
properly  cared  for;  full  particulars  first  letter. 
L.  D.  ELLSWORTH.  Green  Lawn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  farm  of  10  to  20  acres,  suitable 
for  poultry,  fruit  and  truck:  Orange,  Dutchess 
or  Westchester  counties.  EARLE  D.  ARM¬ 
STRONG.  125  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm;  running  water:  or¬ 
chard:  good  buildings;  location,  Glen,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  X.  Y.:  price,  $3,000.  D.  E.  VOOR 
HEES,  Plainville,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET — On  shares,  April  1.  125  aeres  good 
dairy  and  large  apple  orchard,  Erie  section; 
give  qualifications.  ADVERTISER  S378,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  only  time  I  had  to  read  or  think 
was  when  I  stole  a  few  moments;  that  is. 
took  time  that  belonged  really  to  some 
task,  and  then  I  read  only  the  light  fie- 
tion  to  induce  relaxation.  It  seemed  that 
the  Senior  Partner  was  always  moody 
and  restless,  though  I  saw  so  little  of 
him  that  it  wae  hard  to  guess  his 
thoughts.  The  hired  men  frequently 
complained  of  the  cooking,  and  I  did  my 
level  best  to  apprehend  their  desires, 
which  were  most  variable.  We  n0 
family  life  at  all.  Would  you  suggest 
to  a  man  that  bo  ought  to  spend  his  even¬ 
ings  in  his  room?  I  wouldn’t  he  a,s  mean 
ns  that.  But  somehow  the  hired  help 
dominated  our  home  life.  The  end  of  it 
all  was  that  we  gave  it  up  and  went  to 
the  city.  In  two  years  we  were  back 
again,  on  a  different  farm,  with  different 
ideas.  These  ideas  were  the  fruit  of  close 
observation  and  hard  thinking,  and  made 
success  out  of  what  looked  to  he  the  wild¬ 
est  speculation.  What  thev  were  does 
not  signify  so  much  as  the  fact  that  we 
stopped  and  thought,  making  a  change  for 
the  better  by  so  doing. 

The  Senior  Partner  and  I  are  working 
together,  holding  conferences  over  our 
hills  of  potatoes  in  Summer,  and  under 
a  lighted  lamp  on  Winter  evenings.  I 
am  afraid  it  would  be  hard  to  devise  a 
social  entertainment  that  could  tempt  us 
from  our  fireside  and  the  latest  maga- 
zines.  of  which  we  subscribe  to  a  motley 
array.  Dearest,  to  our  hearts  is  the  one 
which  deals  with  life  on  the  other  conti¬ 
nent.  though  there  is  a  weekly  of  fiction, 
travel  and  business  articles  that  is  a  very 
close  second.  I  see  I  am  forgetting  to 
mention  the  farm  weekly  that  is  so  wel¬ 
come  that  it  seems  like  a  letter  from  home, 
and  somehow  seems  out  of  place  in  a  list 
of  commercial  scribble.  I  like  to  think 
of  country  life  on  the  farm  as  the  most 
broadening  of  all  occupations;  at  least, 
the  possibilities  are  here,  and  it  lies  with 
us  to  grasp  them.  mbs.  f.  h.  it 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  102  acres  in  high  state  of 
cultivation:  the  best  of  running  spring  water  to 
house,  barn  and  milk  house;  plenty  of  wood  and 
timber;  good  sugar  bush  and  fruit;  buildings  arc 
in  good  repair;  mile  to  milk  station,  churches, 
school  and  stores;  nice  lawn;  maple  shade; 
house  has  9  rooms  and  bathroom;  furnace  in 
house;  electric  lights  in  all  buildings;  garage 
for  2  cars;  milking  machine;  silo  filling  outfit: 
buzz  saw  and  engine,  and  a  complete  line  of 
farm  machinery,  together  with  young  team 
horses,  25  head  stock,  lot  of  hens.  2  hogs;  milk 
checks  last  year  over  $4,000:  price  for  every¬ 
thing.  $14,000.  Owner.  C.  II.  BRUSH,,  Sidney 
Center,  X.  Y. ;  railroad  station,  Mayewood. 


FOR  SALE — Sightly  country  home;  90  acres:  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  berries  and  nuts;  two  brooks, 
spring;  11-room  house;  outbuildings;  secluded, 
yet  convenient  and  not  lonesome.  BOX  63, 
Lebanon,  X.  J. 


FOR  SAI.E — 30-acre  fruit  farm ;  good  building 
and  well  fruited;  near  railroad  station,  school 
and  State  road.  For  particulars  address 
MICHAEL  SLEZAKE,  Box  141,  Germantown, 
X.  Y. 


500  ACRES.  200  tillable;  teams  and  machinery; 

good  buildings;  mile  from  railroad;  R.  F.  I).; 
telephone;  $10,000.  A.  MATT1SON,  South  Ber¬ 
lin,  Rensselaer  Co.,  X.  Y. 


I’OR  SALE — 50  acres;  good  buildings;  2  horses, 
5  cows.  1  heifer,  35  liens,  2  hogs;  hay,  grain, 
potatoes;  all  farm  tools,  wagons,  etc.;  complete, 
$3,500;  on  main  road.  5  miles  east  or  west,  to 
railroad  station:  a  bargain.  CIIAS.  H.  EMIiNS, 
Marathon.  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale  of  about  57  acres;  25  acres  in 
fruit,  planted  8  to  33  years:  (100  apple,  500 
plum,  several  hundred  pear;  also  cherries  and 
peaches:  small  fruits  for  family;  a  fine,  large 
house,  10  rooms,  with  heater,  never-failing  well 
and  steel  windmill:  gambrel  barn  and  fruit 
house:  some  glass  requires  rebuilding;  situated 
on  paved  turnpike,  part  inside  the  city  of  Can¬ 
andaigua  limits,  and  overlooking  the  lakp;  large 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  surround  the  house; 
a  desirable  home  for  a  man  with  means  or  ex¬ 
pert  fruit  grower:  no  agents:  deal  with  the 
owner  la  widower).  DUNCAN  RHINO,  R.  D.  1. 
Canandaigua.  X.  Y. 

- - > - _j 

FOR  SALE — Farm  202  acres,  near  Smyrna.  Del.; 

farm.  100  acres,  near  Washington.  IX  Cl.:  all 
with  good  buildings;  also  storehouse,  dwelling, 
bungalo.  garage,  _u.  acres  of  land  set  in  fruit, 
on  railroad.  10  miles  from  Atlantic  City.  Ad¬ 
dress  II.  .T.  WILLOUGHBY,  owner.  203  Carroll 
Road.  Arlington.  Md. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  go  shares  on  200- 
acre  dairy  farm:  Danish  Protestant  or  Swe- 
denborgian  preferred;  or  will  let  house  and  10 
acres  of  land  for  my  board.  ADVERTISER 
8391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  home;  37-acre  profitable 
farm:  half  mile  from  village  and  railroad  sta¬ 
tion;  high  rolling  land:  fruit,  growing  crops, 
stock,  equipment:  price  thirty-one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  B.  M.  VAX  PUZEN.  Richland,  Fla. 


WANTED — -Farm,  two  hours  from  New  York 
City:  30  acres  or  more:  part  woodland:  small 
house,  barn:  good  condition:  immediate  posses¬ 
sion.  Address  full  particulars  ADVERTISER 
8392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 286-acre  farm:  Maryland,  near 
Chestertown;  7-room  house.  4-room  tenant 
house;  large  outbuildings,  well  equipped  for 
slock  and  poultry;  silo;  electric  lights  in  house 
and  barn;  50  acres  timber  land;  200,000  feet 
good  timber:  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation; 
fruit,  grain,  hay.  etc.;  near  church,  school, 
store:  on  milk  route;  nearby  trucks  take  produce 
lo  city:  $18,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  S390,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  SHARES  or  rent.  58  acres;  fine  location: 

main  road;  four  rooms  for  tenant:  water  sys¬ 
tem.  gas  supply;  clone  to  trains,  trollpy,  school, 
church;  partly  stocked.  R.,  Rox  258,  Princeton, 
X.  .T.  Phone  906-14. 


FARMER,  American,  efficient,  without  small 
children.  can  lease  a  well-equipped  and 
stocked  medium-size  farm  on  shares  or  other- 
wist*.  on  very  favorable  terms,  including  house¬ 
keeping  for  owner  and  wife:  conveniences;  near 
market.  Address  ADVERTISER  8370,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE-  Rv  owner — 160  acres  in  township 
Pharsalia.  Chenango  County.  N.  Y. ;  fine  dairy 
section:  high  state  of  cultivation;  good  build¬ 
ings;  timber  for  fuel;  running  water,  telephone; 
fruit,  sugar  maples,  sugaring  outfit,  dairy, 
horses,  tools,  fodder:  half-mile  from  creamery; 
mile  from  church,  schools,  store:  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock  and  equipment:  bargain  if  sold  soon; 
reasonable  payment  down,  time  to  suit  pur- 
eliaser:  no  trade,  no  agency.  E.  N.  DAVIS. 
McDonough,  N.  Y.  Route  1. 


FOR  SALE — An  Alfalfa  farm,  in  the  beautiful 
Shawangunk  Valley,  Orange  County,  X.  Y.. 
the  heart  of  a  Holstein-Friosian  dairy  eounty; 
erops  fifty  tons  Alfalfa,  100  barrels  apples; 
planted  to  five  acres  thrifty  young  apples  and 
peaches,  due  this  season:  New  York  City  avail¬ 
able  by  truck:  contains  127  acres;  on  State 
road:  buildings  good,  numerous  and  large:  priee 
$16,000.  Write  R.  D.  HOWELL,  255  Suydam 
Street.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two-acre  poultry  farm:  plenty 
fruit:  in  heart  of  our  town:  8-rooni  house,  in 
excellent  repair:  citv  water:  hen  houses  and 
other  buildings:  creek  through  place;  gas  and 
electric  light  nt  door;  a  fine  place;  quick  pos¬ 
session:  $4,500:  $2,700  cash.  GEO.  HENSCHKN, 
Washington.  N.  J. 


DELIGHTFUL  country  home;  12-room  house. 

recently  built:  very  desirable  location  for 
Summer  residence  or  Summer  hoarders;  with  or 
without  small  farm:  beautiful  maple  shade,  fine 
brook,  goo/l  water,  good  soil:  well  adapted  for 
Poultry  and  fruit  farm:  three  good  markets 
handy:  near  churches  and  school;  come  to  Con¬ 
necticut  and  enjoy  the  delightful  Summer  and 
Autumn  climate.  Owner,  GEORGE  ANDREWS, 
Xorthfield.  Conn. 


NINETY  ACL’FS:  implements;  $3,000.  BOX 
603.  C-b».  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  250  acres:  good  buildings;  rich  soil; 

plenty  fruit:  loam  tools:  finest  location  Jer¬ 
sey:  rent  $1,200.  MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


EXTRACTED  CLOVER  HONEY,  f.  o.  b.  our 
station.  00-lb.  can.  $12.75;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.40. 
Buckwheat.  60-lb.  can.  $10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.25. 
Delivered  in  3d  postal  zone— Clover,  10  lbs., 
$2.75:  buckwheat.  10  lbs.,  $2.60;  5  lbs.  of  either, 
$1  50.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX.  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  white  rice  corn,  year  old.  shelled.  25 
lbs.,  prepaid  parcel  post  to  fifth  zone.  $3.00; 
hag  lots,  special  low  price  to  trade.  W.  HAL¬ 
BERT.  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — Star  feed  grinder;  price  $50; 

Prairie  State  incubators  and  coal  stove  brooder 
wanted.  D.  R.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  ALFALFA  for  sale;  buy  now.  IRVING 
HAWKINS,  General  Delivery.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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CAN  DEE  INCUBATOR,  4,200  capacity,  for  sale; 

in  good  condition,  well  crated,  f.  o.  b.,  $400. 
BOX  113.  Petersburg,  Va. 


state  lowest  pnee  f.  o.  b.  can 
J.  MyDERMOTT,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


MANTL’D — Disease-free  bees,  beehives,  supers, 
tojis  and  bottoms.  What  have  you?  LI.OYD 
W.  SMITH.  Madison,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  3,000-egg  Candee  incubator; 
.  A  No.  1  condition;  price  $250.  J.  A.  SHAW. 
Downsville.  N.  Y. 


SAUSAGE.  Homemade,  for  sale — 30c  lb.,  de¬ 
livered  parcel  post.  ALLEN  MORTON.  Ash- 
vine,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Candee  incubator  heater,  size  6. 
HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Hay;  any  quantity.  PHILIP 
L1NSLEY,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Colony  brooders,  coal  burning:  must 
bo  in  good  condition;  Candee  preferred.  PAUL 
MYERS.  Berrien  Springs,  Midi. 


HONEY — Finest  extracted  clover,  00-lb.  can. 

$12.50;  10-lb. ,  $2.35;  buckwheat,  60-lb.  can. 
$10:  10  llis..  $2:  f.  o.  b.  Romulus.  N.  Y.  H.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR  bargains;  144  Cyphers.  3.000  New 
town:  others:  like  new;  brooders.  EM. 
BANKS.  Corfu,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Wood  planer;  send  particulars  and 
price.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  Sufferr,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  DRILLERS— One  No.  5,  two  No.  2. 

all  traction;  full  equipment  for  each,  including 
fishing  tools:  good  order;  all  Porcupine  boilers. 
THEO.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

—  < 

HOME  MADE  cream  fudge;  chocolate,  eocoanut. 

walnut  or  mixed  fruit  and  nut;  1%  lb.  for  $1. 
A.  H.  PLUMMER,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 25  hover.  Hall,  brooder  equipment; 

capacity  100  chicks  each  hover;  complete  with 
all  Hall  equipment  and  carpenter  work,  except 
building,  and  in  A-l  condition;  cost  $750:  first 
check  $150  takes  it.  R1VERDAI.E  POULTRY 
FARM.  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious;  $1  per  pound;  money  with  or¬ 
der.  “ENDION,"  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Forty  galvanized  metal  trap-nest 
fronts,  in  perfect  order,  at  50  cents  each.  G 
A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  484,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


FRENCH  ENDIVE,  the  real  Winter  salad:  no 
waste;  keeps  two  weeks  or  more;  $1  for  a 
box  of  3  lbs.  prepaid  to  any  address;  delivery 
guaranteed.  II.  D.  CROUCH,  Box  123,  Wvsox, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 360-egg  Buffalo  and  Model  incu¬ 
bators  and  correct  brooder  stoves;  A1  condi¬ 
tion;  reasonable  prices.  NELSON  DEWEY.  Mid- 
dleport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Big  water  power  heavy  sawmill; 

factory  site  building  lots;  timber  tract:  t; 
mile  to  depot.  ADVERTISER  8359,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN— One 

gas  engine:  2. 

STUYVESANT  . 


_12-inch  burr  stone  mill.  1  b.p. ; 
5  ft.  3-incli  leather  belting.  7 
AVE.,  Arlington.  N.  J. 


WHITE  clover  comb  honey  for  sale; 

tions  fancy,  13  to  17  ounce. 
SCHILKE,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


3,000  sec- 
CIIARLES 


FOR  SALE — Two  3-h.p.  steam  engines;  very 
cheap.  THE  STATEN  ISLAND  HOSPITAL 
Tompkinsville.  N.  Y. 


V  AN  1  ED  Hydraulic  inverted  cider  press  using 
55-inch  rack  or  larger.  BOX  78C,  Bridgeport. 
Conn. 


WANTED — Used  10-frame  standard  hive  bodies 
or  supers;  full  depth.  ERNST  FEIIHE 
Stelton,  N.  J. 

- - — - - - — - -  ■  —  ..I 

FOR  SALE — 2  carloads  of  No.  1  clover  and 
Timothy  hay.  STEWART  L.  PIJRDIK,  Skati 
cades.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  root  cutter:  Prairie  State  or 
Cyphers  incubator,  either  No.  1  or  2.  D 
ROLLER.  Palatine  Bridge.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — One  Candee  brooder,  consisting  of 
one  No.  5  cast  iron  sectional  heater  with  auto¬ 
matic  regulator:  one  set  heater  connections  and 
24  sets  of  stationary  brooder  hovers:  this 
brooder  has  been  used  four  seasons,  and  is  in 
good  condition:  price.  $50.  Address  HENRY  T. 
WEBER,  Tblells,  N.  Y. 


Rnmely  Oil  Pull,  30-60  b.p..  with  5  bottom 
16-in.  plows:  some  extra  parts  and  fools:  com¬ 
plete.  $1,000.  Case  Model  A,  9-18,  perfect 
condition,  with  2  bottom  14-in  Grand  Detour 
plow  anil  10-ft.  Doero  cutaway  Rose  harrow 
complete.  $900.  Bates  Steel  Mule  motor,  good: 
otherwise  in  need  of  some  repairs,  $250. 
husker.  McCormack,  8-roll,  like  new 
Grosse  separator.  $500;  Gill  rye  thresher. 
Delaware  cream  separator  and  motor, 
Babcock  tester.  24-bottle  size  and  meter  and 
paraphernalia,  $75;  Mahoney  milk  sealer,  $10; 
carriage,  like  new.  $75:  nlatform  top  wagon. 
1  ton  capacity.  $75:  Ontario  grain  drill.  12-hoo, 
$8.),  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  Somerville.  N.  J. 
Week  days,  154  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Corn 

$650: 

$250: 

$100: 


WANTED — A  Beeman 

first-class  condition. 

Pa. 


hand  tractor;  must  be  in 
C.  C.  YOST,  Lebanon. 


FOR  SALE — 5.000  flower  pots;  2.  3.  4-in. 
WILLIAM  TATOR,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


sizes 


FOR  SALE — Iron  frame  greenhouse.  24x152  ft.; 
N  InY  F’ood  condition.  WM.  TATOR,  Goshen' 


FOR  SALE — Hot  water  heating  outfit;  Giblin  & 
Co.  standard  boiler  No.  80:  about  2,500  feet  2- 
ineh  pipe.  WILLIAM  TATOR,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
HA  A  W  ANTED — Carload  clover  or  Alfalfa,  or 
same  mixed;  good  cow  bay:  quote  price  f.  o. 
b.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Power  duster;  also  double  action 

tractor:  disc  7  ft.  cut,  R.  P.  LOVETT, 
Fallsington.  Pa. 


HAA  I  OR  SALE — Timothy,  Timothy  and  clover, 
also  clover  and  Alfalfa.  A.  O.  Chapin,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  yarn,  three-ply,  guaranteed  all  vir¬ 
gin  tnew)  wool;  white,  grey,  brown  or  black 
$2.  .5  per  lb.;  2  lbs.  or  more  at  $2.50  per  lb. 
Heavy  hand-knit  socks,  medium  or  large 
weight  about  5  oz..  $1.50  per  pair.  Fringe  mit¬ 
tens.  extra  thick  fringe.  $3.75  per  pair,  post¬ 
paid.  F.  F.  CROSRY,  Coudersport,  Pa.  Route  6. 


plant  Write  APT.  66,  935  St.  Nicholas  As 
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Cut  theCosts- 
Swell  the  Profits 

The  stock-grower  who  keeps  his  cost  of  production  low  enough 
is  safe  on  any  market.  Selling  on  a  high  market  he  gets  big  profits 
— on  a  low  market  he  gets  some  profits  instead  of  facing  a  loss. 

And  whether  you  produce  dairy  products,  beef,  pork,  mutton  or 
wool  you  can  surely  reduce  costs  by  regularly  adding  to  the 
ration  the  tested,  dependable  stock  tonic — 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

It  helps  build  and  preserve  stock  health: — that  means  work 
animals  in  the  harness  every  day,  steady  milk  production  from 
every  cow,  rapid  growth  of  young  stock.  It  aids  digestion: — 
that  means  a  saving  of  food,  all  used,  none  wasted.  It  strengthens 
and  tones  up  the  whole  system: — that  means  strength,  vigor  and 
vitality  without  which  any  animal  is  oflittle  value. 

Cut  costs,  too,  by  checking  contagious  diseases  which  may  kill 
some  of  your  stock  and  seriously  injure  the  rest.  Use,  regularly 
and  freely, 

Pratts  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

to  kill  disease  germs  and  parasites.  As  a  dip  to  exterminate  lice 
and  ticks  and  overcome  skin  troubles.  As  a  disinfectant  to 
maintain  stables  and  pens  in  sanitary  condition.  Low  in  cost — 

.  safe — powerful-efficient. 

Make  this  your  motto — “Every  animal  on  the  job  every  day.” 

Then  make'good  by  using  Pratts  Stock  Preparations.  You  must 
ba°  pleased^* 


•‘Your  Money  Back  If  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied ” 


Get  the  Genuine  Pratts\Prepardtions 
‘fibre’s  Q  ’ Pratt  *  Bet  lb  nfar  you. 

PRATTFOODGO.  E-T* 

Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator,  Butter¬ 
milk  Baby" Chick  Food,  Cow  ‘Tonic,  Hog 

Tonic.  Stock' and  Poultry  Remedies.  *0-4$ 


pr 
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Upward 

Jhnetican, 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  Solid  Proposition  to  send  new ,  well 
made,  easyrunninar.perfectskimming 

separator  for  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif¬ 
ferent  from  picture,  which  shows  lar¬ 
ger  capacity  machines.  See  our  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  asanitary  marvel  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  filled  from 
western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATUM  CO. 
Box  4076  Balnbrfdgo,  N.  Y. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mail  grain. 

Has  specialcrusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  .for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  15  Eaiton,  Pa. 
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$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  case9.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0„  4G1  Fourth  Avb„  Pittsburgh  Pa 


to  use  SAVE-THE-HORSE  too 

Then  he  can  cure 
while  plowing . 

\  HORSE  goes  lame — that  means  no  plowing  today.  Tomorrow  c  six  aay  rain  may  set  in. 

A.  That  means  “No  plowing  this  week!”  A  smaller  yield;  a  late  crop;  money  lost  and  time 
asted,  by  one  lame  horse.  Don’t  take  the  chance. 

A  bottle  of  SAVE-THE-HORSE,  the  humane  treatmem  for  sore,  lame  and  blemished  horses,  is 
e  surest  safeguard  against  these  losses.  It  saves  much  because  horse  may  work  while  being  cured. 

AVE-THE-HORSE  cures— that’s  why  we  sell  it  with  signed  Guarantee  to  cure  Ringbone, 
horopin,  SPAVIN  —  or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease  or  return  money, 
ures-  the  so-called  “incurables"  without  blistering  or  lost  work. 


DArtV  Our  FREE  96-page  BOOK  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  locate  understand,  and  treat  all  lameness. 
DUUi\  and  our  expert  veterinary’s  advice  is  yours,  free  for  the  asking,  if  you  are  not  sure.  Don  t  run  the 
__  _  _  Risk  of  having  horse  laid  up  when  you  most  need  him.  Use  it  once  and  you  11  always  depend 
FUFF  upon  SAVE-THE-HORSE.  Remember  the  GUARANTEE  and  let  us  take  the  risk  for  you. 
r  Iv  Us  Hi  v/ri,c  today  for  sample  of  this  MONEY-BACK  Guarantee,  BOOK  and  advice  all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  SAVE-THE-HORSE  with  Signed  Guarantee,  or  we  send  .td.rect  by  Parcel  Post.  Prepad. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Ailing  Dogs 

Last  June  I  had  an  ox  die  from 
founder.  I  put  the  meat  into  a  medium 
salt  brine  and  fed  it  to  my  two  Airedale 
dogs,  now  eight  months  old.  Sometimes 
I  gave  it  to  them  without  freshening. 
Their  hair  has  been  shedding  and  would 
come  out  easily  when  pulled.  They  have 
a  wheezing  cough*  in  morning  and  also 
during  the  day  when  first  exercising,  but 
have  a  good  appetite,  but  are  not  iu  good 
flesh.  About  once  in  60  days  I  give  each 
of  them  three  one-fourth  grain  calomel 
tablets,  one  hour  apart,  for  worms  and 
to  prevent  black  tongue.  L.  C.  B. 

Florida. 

Meat  brine  is  deadly  to  dogs  when 
taken  freely,  and  a  little  of  it  may  cause 
severe  vomiting  or  purging  and  bad  after 
effects.  Avoid  salt  meat  for  dogs.  Give 
parboiled  liver  once  or  twice  a  week  t<> 
regulate  bowels  and  stop  the  calomel. 
Keep  dogs  from  eating  garbage  or  car¬ 
rion  of  any  kind  and.  if  possible,  from 
drinking  stagnant  water.  Feed  oatmeal 
and  milk,  vegetable  soup,  without  pota¬ 
toes.  and  allow  a  big  raw  beef  bone  every 
week.  One  meal  each  evening  will  he 
enough  to  allow.  Do  not  give  medicine 
of  any  sort  unless  absolutely  necessary. 


Lice;  Worms 

I  have  a  horse  eight  years  old.  lie  has 
lice  and  passes  worms.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  him?  o.  T.  M. 

New  York. 

Kill  the  lice  by  washing  infested  skin 
with  a  solution  of  coal-tar  dip  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  given  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Repeat  the  application  as  often 
as  found  necessary,  and  cleanse,  disinfect 
and  whitewash  the  stable.  If  the  weather 
is  too  cold  to  make  use  of  a  liquid  safe, 
dust  the  infected  skin  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  freshly  powdered  p.v- 
rethrum  and  flowers  of  sulphur  and  then 
blanket  the  horse.  Brush  well ;  in  24 
hours  repeat  the  application.  To  destroy 
intestinal  worms  mix  in  the  feed  night 
and  morning  for  a  week  one  tablespoonful 
of  a  mixture  of  two  parts,  of  table  salt 
and  one  part  each,  by  weight,  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  (powdered  copperas!  and 
flowers  of  sulphur;  then  stop  for  10  days 
and  then  give  the  powders  for  another 
week.  Omit  iron  for  a  mare  in  foal  and 
increase  sulphur. 


Leaking  Teats 

I  have  a  cow  which  has  a  teat  from 
which  milk  drops.  We  have  not  had  the 
cow  long,  and  only  noticed  the  defect  re¬ 
cently.  W7hat  treatment  would  he  help¬ 
ful  in  stopping  the  trouble?  The  cow 
should  go  dry  in  about  a  month.  J.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

Coat  the  tip  of  the  teat  with  melted 
wax  or  paraffin  after  each  milking,  and  if 
that  does  not  avail,  use  flexible  collodion 
in  the  same  way.  Stop  applications  for  a 
time  if  teat  becomes  sore. 


Distemper 

I  have  a  collie  dog  that  seems  to  be 
coming  down  with  the  distemper — eyes 
bloodshot,  twitching  of  limbs.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  it?  T.  F.  M. 

Maine. 

A  qualified  veterinarian  should  at  once 
be  employed  to  treat  the  dog  with  dis¬ 
temper  bacterin.  If  that  cauuot  be  done, 
give  dog  distemper  medicine  .which  may 
be  bought  at  most  drug  stores.  Mean¬ 
while  keep  the  dog  dry  and  feed  scraped 
raw  beef,  milk  and  raw  eggs,  soups  and 
any  nutritious  feed  he  will  eat.  Keep 
up  his  strength.  Keep  nose  and  eyes 
cleansed  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
boric  acid.  Give  10-grain  doses  of  bis¬ 
muth  subnitrate,  washed  down  with 
water,  two  or  three  times  daily,  if  he 
starts  scouring. 


Garget 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  been  giving 
cheesy  milk  for  the  past  month.  1  had 
two  local  veterinarians  look  at  her.  The 
first  gave  me  white  liniment  and  iodin*' 
to  rub  on  her  udder.  I  tried  this  for 
two  weeks  but  it  did  no  good.  When  I 
started  only  one  teat  was  affected,  now 
both  teats  on  same  side  are  affected. 
The  second  doctor  told  me  to  dissolve 
one  tablespoon  of  saltpeter  in  4  quarts 
of  warm  water  and  bathe  udder.  This 
does  no  good.  The  milk  is  drying  up 
fast.  Do  you  think  it  will  pay  me  to 
breed  this  cow.  or  will  she  lose  both 
teats  when  she  comes  in  fresh?  I  hate  to 
lose  her  as  she  is  one  of  the  best  milkers 
in  the  herd.  F.  A.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

You  should  have  treated  the  case  for 
garget  as  often  advised  in  these  columns. 
The  veterinarians  should  haye  given  treat¬ 
ment  with  mastitis  bacterin.  We  fear 
that  it  will  now  be  too  late  to  save  the 
affected  quarters  and  that  it  may  be  the 
best  policy  to  dry  off  the  remaining  milk 
secretion  and  fit  the  cow  for  the  butcher. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  do  that  strip  the 
udder  clean  every  two  or  three  hours, 
massaging  it  well  each  time,  and  at  night 
thoroughly  rub  in  a  little  mercurial  oint¬ 
ment.  The  milk  is  unfit  for  use.  In¬ 
ternally  give  a  dram  of  iodide  of  potash 
night  and  morning,  in  water,  for  five 
consecutive  days  a  week,  for  two  weeks. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

The  reason  why  the  Unadilla  sell* 
two  for  one  of  any  other  silo  in  the 
East  i*  because  its  patented  construc¬ 
tion  keeps  silage  best  and  provide* 
the  easiest,  safest,  most  economical 
way  of  storing  and  using  silage. 

The  Unadilla  door  cannot  stick  or 
freeze  in — it  is  opened  automatically 
by  simply  raising  the  fastener,  and 
gives  a  continuous  opening  through 
which  the  silage  is  shoved,  saving  the  heavy 
work  of  pitching  overhead.  These  fasteners 
are  also  the  rungs  of  the  famous  Unadilla 
door-front  ladder —  ai  easy  and  safe  to  climb 
aa  a  stairway.  Hoops  are  easily,  safely  adjust¬ 
able  from  this  ladder,  keeping  the  ailo 
always  in  prime  condition. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  show¬ 
ing  oxtr  labor-saving,  silage-saving 
and  safety  construction.  Learn  how 
you  can  save  on  the  purchase  price 
by  ordering  this  month. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Bot  C,  Unadilla.  N.  Y..  or  Oes  Moines,  la. 


You  Need 

HOT  mTER 


Your  Stock  Needs 

HOT  FOOD 


Heat  BOTH  in  The 


Farmers’  Favorite 
FEED  COOKER 

and  Agricultural  Boiler 

Don't  sit  by  and  watch  yoor 
profits  full  off  through  feed¬ 
ing  stock  chilled  food  and 
ice  water.  Give  them  warm 
food— they’ll  thrive  oil  it  and 
re  you  more  and  better 
Hogs  have  larger 
frames  and  more  solid  meat, 
liens  lay  better. 

Have  plenty  of  water  for  scald¬ 
ing.  boll  spraying  mix,  render 
lard,  boil  aorgum  or  enp,  heat 
water  for  stock,  for  washday, 
preserve  fruit. 

Burn  chunks,  long  sticks,  coba — 
anything.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  pricea. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

Dept.  201  Cortland,  N.  ¥• 

Successor  to  Lewis  Mfa.  Co. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churu  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  rouud. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws.  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


Fistula 


Poll  Evil 


10,000  horses  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated 
last  year  with 
Fleming’s  Fistoform  $2.60  a  bottle  postpaid.  Money 
back  if  it  faila.  Send  for  FREE  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser. 
Describes  Fistula  and  200  other  Horse  and  Cattle  Diseases. 
FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300 Onion  Stock  Yards.  Chloag* 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CXT Y-KN DICOTT  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  10  to  2Se;  hamburg,  lb..  20e; 
lamb  chops,  lb..  32e ;  mutton,  lb..  12  to 
'Joe;  sausage,  lb..  25c;  roasting  pigs,  lb., 
2oc :  salt  pork.  lb..  23c;  veal  chops,  lb., 

32c;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  85c;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  10c. 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb..  32  to 
84c;  old  roosters.  22c;  turkeys,  45  to  50c; 
geese,  lb..  30c ;  ducks.  40c. 

Dressed  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
10c;  roasting  chickens,  43c;  turkeys,  55c; 
geese.  42c;  ducks,  48c. 

Fggs — Extra,  white.  70c;  brown.  70c; 
mixed  colors,  medium.  70e;  duck  eggs, 
NSo. 

Milk.  <it..  10c;  skim-milk;  5c;  butter¬ 
milk.  5c;  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints, 
55c;  best  dairy  prints.  54c;  dairy  in  jars, 
53c;  whole  milk  cream  cheese.  35c;  skim. 
17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb..  3()c;  pimento 
cheese,  lb..  15c. 

Apples,  large  hu.,  Baldwins,  $1.20; 
Fall  Pippins,  05c;  Greenings.  $1.25; 
King.  $1.40*  Wolf  River.  $1.50;  Ben 
Davis,  $1  :  Spy.  $1.50;  other  varieties, 
50c  to  $1.25.  Pears,  Kiefer,  $1.75.  Dried 
apples,  lb..  1214c;  citrons,  each.  10  to 
15c ;  cranberries,  qi..  20c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb..  7c;  beets,  bu..  $1.15; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  le;  red.  2c:  carrots, 
bin.  $1.15;  cauliflower,  best.  lb..  10c; 
ordinary.  9e ;  celery,  best,  bunch.  10c. 
three,  for  25c;  eggplants,  best.  each.  15c; 
medium,  10c:  horseradish  roots,  lb.,  20c; 
lettuce,  large  heads.  So;  onions,  green, 
bunch.  5c;  dry,  bu..  $1:  parsnips,  bu.. 
$1.35;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.20;  small.  00c; 
pumpkins,  each.  10  to  25c;  rhubarb,  lb- 
bo;  radishes,  large  white,  hunch.  Oe ; 
round,  red.  bunch,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c;  spinach,  peck,  80c;  Hubbard  squash, 
best.  lh..  21/4e ;  turnips,  rutabagas.  90c; 
vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  30c. 

Honey,  clover  extracted.  20c;  card,  lb., 
30c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  10c;  on  cob. 
8c:  buckwheat  flour,  lb..  5%c:  chestnuts, 
bu..  89;  black  walnuts,  bu..  $2.50;  but¬ 
ternuts.  bu..  $2;  hiokorynuts.  bu..  $5.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 


Raw  furs — Skunks.  35c  to  $2  ;  musk¬ 
rats,  10  to  75c;  'coon,  50c  to  $8;  mink. 
$1  to  $5. 

Seeds — Clover,  bu..  $15  to  $10;  Timo¬ 
thy.  $4.50  to  $5;  Alsike,  $20;  Alfalfa. 
$10  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  Winter  does  not  appear  to  be  se¬ 
vere  enough  to  stiffen  up  the  produce 
market.  The  list  of  “weak.”  “dull.” 
“quiet”  and  like  expressions  has  to  be 
about  exhausted  to  describe  it.  Potatoes 
are  not  now  quoted  above  $1  and  butter 
is  much  lower  than  it  used  to  be.  Poul¬ 
try  ig  not  selling. 

BUTTER - CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  quiet;  creamery.  50  to  54c; 

dairy,  40  to  49c;  crocks,  80  to  48c;  com¬ 
mon.  20  to  25c.  Cheese  quiet,  all  do¬ 
mestic  full-cream  grades,  27  to  30c,  with 

3c  off  for  new.  Fggs.  lower ;  hennery, 

00  to  04o ;  State  and  Western,  00  to  02c; 
storage,  58  to  00c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkeys,  58  to 
00c;  fowl.  32  to  37c;  chickens,  '30  to  37c ; 
capons.  50  to  00c ;  old  roosters.  27  to 
29e ;  ducks,  42  to  44e ;  geese,  32  to  85c; 
live  poultry,  nominal;  turkey.  50  to  50c; 
fowl.  81  to  37c;  chickens.  30  to  87c; 
ducks,  47  to  50c;  geese.  30  to  32c.  Rab¬ 
bits.  steady;  jacks,  pair.  $1  to  $1.25; 
cottontails,  40  to  00c. 

CR  A  N  BERRI E  S —  ST  R  A  W  BE  BRI ES 

Cranberries,  dull  ;  Cape  Cod.  bbl...  $13 
to  $10.  Strawberries,  dull :  Fla.  qt..  70 
to  75c.  Grapes,  slow;  Cal.  Emperors, 
keg.  $7  to  $7.50. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  steady;  McIntosh,  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2;  I\ing._  Spit/cnburg.  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Spy.  $1.2o  to  $1.50;  Snow.  Greenings. 
Baldwins,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  seconds.  40  to 
00c.  J*otatoes,  dull  ;  good  to  fancy  white, 
bu..  75c  to  $1;  seconds.  00  to  80c;  Ber¬ 
mudas.  bbl..  $12  to  $15;  sweets;  ham¬ 
per,  $1.50  to  $3. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best.  52  to  53c;  common  to  good.  tub. 
48  to  50c;  rolls.  35  to  30c. 

Eggs 

Rest  nearby.  05  to  07c;  gathered,  58 
to  00c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

liens.  32  to  34c ;  chickens,  34  to  87c; 
roosters.  21  to  23c;  ducks.  80  to  40c; 
geese.  82  to  34e ;  turkeys.  45  to  55c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

liens.  40  to  46c;  roosters.  28  to  3lc; 
broilers,  45  to  50c;  ducks.  45  to  50c; 
turkeys,  00  to  65c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  cranber¬ 
ries.  bbl..  $12  to  $20;  strawberries,  qt., 
50  to  00c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  150  lbs..  $2  to  $2.15;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50;  cabbage,  ton. 
$8  to  $20;  onions.  100  lbs..  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  turnips,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  carrots, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $25  to  $20;  No.  2.  $23 
to  $24  ;  clover  mixed.  $23  to  $24.50 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  50  to  52c;  good  to 
choice.  47  to  49c;  lower  grades.  85  to 
45e;  ladles.  25  to  2Sc ;  packing  stock, 
15  to  22c. 

Eggs 

Rest  nearby.  00  to  Ole;  gathered*,  good 
to  choice,  55  to  59c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens.  84  to  40c;  roosters.  20  to 
28c;  fowls,  28  to  35c;  ducks.  30  to  40c; 
geese.  28  to  32c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  55  to  00c;  fowls.  32  to  8.8c  : 
chickens.  82  to  40c;  ducks,  30  to  45c; 
geese.  30  to  32c. 


Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.  10  to  12c;  me¬ 
dium.  X  to  10c;  lamb.  lb..  28  to  32c;  live 
pigs.  each.  $3.50  to  $4 ;  small  dressed 
pigs.  lb..  25  to  30c;  pork,  light,  lb..  10 
to  17c;  heavy.  14c;  veal,  prime,  lb..  20c; 
common,  lb..  17c;  sausage,  lb..  25  to  30c. 

Ducks,  live.  lb..  85  to  40e ;  dressed, 
00c;  live  chickens,  lb  .  38  to  40c;  dressed, 
50  to  00c;  fowls,  live.  lb..  38  to  40c; 
dressed,  50  to  00c;  turkeys,  live,  00c; 
dressed,  75  to  90c;  geese,  live.  40c; 
dressed.  55  to  60c;  guinea  hens,  live, 
each.  $1  ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lh.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  55  to  70c;  eggs.  05  to  75c; 
duck  eggs.  90c;  lard,  lb..  25c;  Italian 
cheese,  lb.,  70c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2;  pears,  bu.. 
$2  50;  cider,  per  gal..  20  to  30c. 

Beans,  dry.  bu..  $3.50  to  $4;  per  qt , 
10  to  20c;  beets,  bu..  75c;  cabbage,  do-!, 
heads.  40  to  50c;  per  100,  $3;  red,  per 
doz.,  jj*l:  curly,  do/,..  45  to  90c;  carrots, 
bu..  50  to  00c ;  celery  hearts,  per  do/., 
$1  to  81.25;  stalks,  per  do/..  00c;  endive, 
do/..  50c;  garlic,  lb.,  25c;  horseradish 
roots,  bunch,  10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  per  crate. 
$1.50  to  $2;  Boston,  per  do/..  50  to  75c: 
onions,  per  ku.,  75c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50c:  parsnips,  bu..  $1.20;  popcorn,  bn. 
$1.50  pumpkins,  each.  10  to  20c ;  potatoes, 
bu..  80c  to  $1  ;  romaine,  bunch.  5c;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bu..  50c;  sage,  lb.,  10c;  sauerkraut, 
lb.,  5c;  turnips,  bu..  50  to  60c;  Hubbard 
squash,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  per  lb..  2c;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  00c. 

Alfalfa.  .  extra,  ton.  $28;  hay.  Xo  1, 
$28;  Xo.  2.  $22  to  $25;  Xo.'  3.  820: 
Timothy,  ton.  $30;  straw,  rye,  ton.  $13; 
wheat.  $18;  oat,  $18. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  11  to  14c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  18  to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  14 
to  15c;  heavy,  13  to  14c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  22  to  25c;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  18  to 
20c:  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  veal,  lb.,  21 
to  25 c. 

Live  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  live  roosters, 
lb..  28  to  30c;  live  broilers,  32c;  live 
ducks,  lh..  30  to  35c;  live  geesp.  lb..  28 
to  30c;  live  furkeys,  lb.,  47  to  50c;  eggs. 
58  to  70c. 

Apples,  bu..  King.  $1  to  $1.25:  Green¬ 
ings,  75  to  80c;  Baldwins,  80  to  90c; 
Spys,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beets,  bu..  00  to  75c;  cabbage,  ton,  $8 
lo  $9:  per  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $2.75:  per 
do/.,  35  to  45c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  55c; 
celery,  per  doz.,  00  to  70c;  lettuce,  bead, 
per  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  common,  doz.,  35 
to  40c;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches.  30  to 
85c ;  onions,  dry.  bu..  50  to  00c;  potatoes, 
bu..  00  to  70c;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1; 
radishes,  hothouse,  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
80c;  spinach,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  turnips, 
bu..  45  to  50c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium.  $4:  red  marrow.  $0;  white  mar¬ 
row,  85.50;  red  kidney.  $0;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  810;  pea,  88.50;  yellow  eye,  $6; 
Imperials.  $8. 

Hides — Steers.  Xo.  1.  lb.  0c ;  Xo.  2. 
5c;  cows  and  heifers.  Xo.  1.  5c;  Xo.  2. 
4c;  bulls  arid  stags,  lb..  4c;  horsehides, 
each.  82.50  to  $3;  lambs,  each.  50  to  75c; 
,..,if  Xo.  1.  10c;  Xo.  2.  8c;  wool,  fleece, 
lb..  18  to  20c. 


BE  A  N  S - O  N  IONS 

Reane.  easy;  kidney,  ewt..  $9.50  to 
$10;  marrow.  $9  to  $9.50;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium.  $5  to  $5.50.  Onions,  easy;  home 
grown,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  State  and 
Western,  ewt..  75c  to  $1.40;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1  to  $1.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beets,  old.  bu.,  05 
to  90c;  carrots,  50  to  75c;  cauliflower, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.25; 
spinach,  $1  to  $1.50;  turnips,  white.  50c 
to  $1  ;  yellow.  00  to  75c;  carrots,  new 
so.,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  50c;  shallots, 
00  to  iOc;  radishes,  85  to  45c;  cabbage. 
100  heads,  $3.50  to  $7  ;  ton,  $15  to  $18; 
celery,  bunch,  80  to  85c;  endive,  lb..  20 
to  25c;  lettuce.  So.  box.  $2  to  $2.25; 
peppers,  box,  $0  to  $7 ;  squash,  ewt., 
$4  to  $4.75;  tomatoes,  Fla.  crate,  $5.50 
to  $0. 

SWEETS — N  UTS 

Honey,  steady;  light  eomb.  37  to  38c; 
dark,  32  to  83c  ;  maple  products  inactive ; 
sugar,  lb..  30  to  38c;  syrup,  gal..  $1  75 
to  $2.35.  Butternuts,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25; 
blacck  walnuts,  lb..  5  to  7c. 

FEED 

Hay.  easy;  loose  timothy,  ton,  $27  to 
$29;  clover  mixed.  $25  to  $20;  straw, 
$15  to  $17.  Wheat  bran,  lower;  ton, 
f;ar  lot.  $31;  middlings,  $28.75;  red  dog. 
$38.75;  cottonseed  meal.  $35;  oilmeal. 
$41.50;  hominy,  $31;  gluten.  $44.50; 
oat  feed.  $14.50;  rye  middlings,  $29. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 


BUTTER 

(  reamery,  best,  .»()  to  51c;  common  to 
good.  44  to  49e ;  dairy.  30  to  40c;  storage. 
4o  to  48c. 

Eggs 

Fancy  nearby.  02  to  03c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  57  to  58c. 

live  poultry 

Fowls,  35  to  38c ;  chickens,  32  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  55  to  58c;  good  to  choice. 
4o  to  oOe;  chickens.  38  to  40c;  fowls.  30 
to  40c;  ducks,  35  to  38c;  geese,  30  to  86c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bbl..  $3  to  $6.50; 
Greenings.  $3  to  84;  Spy.  $3.50  to  $5. 
Cranberries,  bbl..  $15  to  $17.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  00  to  90c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100  lbs.  $1.50  to  $1.05;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions,  100  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.50;  cabbage, 
bbl..  $1  to  $1.25;  celery,  bu.  box.  $1.50 
to  $0;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  15  to  50c;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  squash,  ton. 
880  to  $120;  carrots,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to 
$1.75 ;  turnips,  bu.  box.  50c  to  $1  • 
radishes,  bu.  box;  $1.75  to  $2;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt..  15  to  25c;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house.  1b..  15  to  50c. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy.  $35  to  $30 ;  Xo.  2.  $30 
O'  &R  i  Xo.  3.  $24  to  $25  ;  clover  mixed, 
$31  to  $35.  Rye  straw,  $24  to  $20;  oat 
straw.  $17  to  $10. 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  $2.50  to  $5.50;  cranber¬ 
ries.  bbl.,  $12  to  $18;  strawberries,  qt.. 
50  to  70e. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  ewt,  $1.25  to  $1.60;  %-bu. 
basket,  25  to  00c;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket.  $1  lo  $1.25;  onions.  100  lbs.,  75c 
to  $1  ;  carrots,  bbl..  $2  to  $4. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  Xo.  2.  $25  to  $20  ;  Xo.  3.  $28 
to  $24  ;  sample,  $20  to  $22;  clover  mixed. 
$22  to  $25.  Straw,  rye,  $18  to  $18.50  . 
wheat.  $10  to  $16.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  3,  1921 

MILK 

The  Xew  York  price  to  producers  for 
February  is  $2.58  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs. 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent 
bntterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 

For  the  first  in  a  loug  time  top  grade 
creamery  has  wholesaled  under  50  cents. 
Increasing  receipts  and  the  large  con¬ 
sumption  of  various  forms  of  oleo  are 
responsible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
retail  sale  of  artificial  butter  is  growing 
in  this  city.  Xcarly  all  of  the  butter 


dealers  in  the  markets,  as 

well 

as 

the 

grocery  stores,  handle  one 

kind 

or 

an- 

other  of  oleo.  Billboards 

carry 

large 

signs  telling  how  good  it  is. 

specially 

cm- 

phasizing  the  wholesome 

cocoanut 

oil 

used. 

Creamery,  fancy' lb . 

@ 

47 

Good  to  Choice  . 

...  43 

at 

46 

<0 

4C 

City  made . 

at 

80 

Dairy,  best  . . 

at 

4  S 

Common  to  good  . . 

:io 

at 

40 

Packing  Stock . 

at 

24 

CHEESE 

W hole  Milk,  fancy . 

...  28 

(tit 

29 

Good  to  choice . 

at 

26 

Sklme,  best . 

at 

20 

Fair  to  good  . 

at 

16 

Eggs 

Receipts  are  large,  and  market  5  to  0c 
lower  all  around. 


White,  nearby,  oholce  to  fancy . 

.  HO 

at 

61 

Medium  to  good . 

.  64 

(a 

59 

Miked  colors,  nearby  be«t . 

Ml 

at 

HO 

Common  to  good . 

.  .VI 

at 

*7 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

.  57 

@ 

59 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  color*  . . . 

52 

at 

56 

Lower  graneo . 

47 

Qt, 

50 

Storage,  best . 

® 

at 

51 

Common  to  food . 

38 

45 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer* . 

.  7  00 

at 

8  85 

Boll*  . . 

.  5  00 

U 

7  00 

Cow* . 

6  00 
7  50 

Calve*,  prime  veal. 100  lb* . 

12  mi 

@1 

Cull* . 

9  (10 

@10  00 

Hog* . 

.  8  75 

@  1 1  25 

Sheep.  100  lb* . 

.  4  00 

@ 

5  00 

Lamb*  . 

9  00 

at  lo  oo 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls,  30  to 
34c;  chickens.  27  to  30c;  roosters,  19  to 
20c;  ducks.  45  to  48c;  geese,  28  to  30c: 
turkeys.  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkey*,  best .  SO  @  62 

Corn,  to  good .  40  @  54 

Chickens  choice  lb .  35  at  40 


Fair  to  Good  ... 

Fowl  8 . . . 

Roostem . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  dot 

Geese . 

. 

.  30 

4  00 

@  39 

a,  12  OQ 
®  34 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS 

Sales  are  reported  at :  Calves,  choice, 
21.  to  22c;  common  to  good.  13  to  19c . 
pork.  100  to  150  lbs.  each,  14  to  35c- 
heavier.^  9  to  12c;  50  to  100  lbs.  each! 
15  to  17c;  roasting  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs..  85 
to  42c;  10  to  20  lbs.,  25  to  32e.  Rabbits 
Irom  the  West  have  brought  25  to  40c 
per  pair  for  cottontails  and  $1  to  $1.15 
per  pair  for  jacks. 

l!EA"S 


Marrow,  100  lb*  . 

Pea .  . 

Medium  ..  . 

Red  Kidney  . 

.  4  75 

.  5  00 

@  9  oo 
@5  10 
@  5  60 

White  Kidney . 

Yellow  Eye . . 

. 15  00 

.  9  00 

' a  15  50 
<§»  9  50 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Greening . 

.  3  50 

at  4  50 

\  ork  ... 

King . 

bu.  bkt . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.  75 

...  2  00 

. 12  00 

.  40 

®  1  50 
@  4  00 
@18  0(1 
@  90 

POTATOES 

Supplies  are  large,  and 
per  ewt.  lower. 

prices  25 

to  40c 

Eong  Island,  165  lbs . 

State,  150  lbs . 

-Maine.  180  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl _ 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt _ . 

’ . 3  00 

.......  2  00 

.  .  3  00 

.  6  00 

.  1  00 

@  3  >5 
ft#  2  25 
«  3  25 
@10  00 
@  1  55 

VEGETABLES 


Gabbage  and  onions  are  in  large  supply 
and  lower.  Xew  cabbage  from  Florida  is 
now  handled  in  most,  of  the  vegetable 
stores,  and  is  preferred  by  many  buyers 
to  the  old  stock.  The  onion  outlook  is 
poor.  Large  quantities  have  sold  under 
$1  per  ewt. 


Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  |o 

Beeis,  bbl .  "  '  200 

Cabbage,  ton  .  jj  l)0 

New.  bu-bkt .  ]  ;,o 

Carrots,  bbl . 150 

Lettuce,  hulf-bbi.  buskel .  i  r,o 

Onions.  100  lbs . ..!....  50 

Squash,  bbl . 00 

Bgg  Plants,  bu . 3  qo 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl . 150 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  "  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  400 

Peppers,  bu  . . .  4  00 

Romaine, bn .  |  ll(l 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40 

Spinach,  bbl . 75 

Cel  ry.  Large  crate .  .  ■>  n'n 

Kaie,  bbi... . 75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


'a  25 
@  2  50 

a  12  00 
@  2  00 
@  1 75 

@  3  25 
4#  2  00 
@  5  00 
@  (!  50 
< ft  1  75 
@  7  00 
@  8  00 
<m  5  50 
@  1  50 
@  65 

@  1  50 
@  ;i  50 
@  I  00 


Hay.  'Timothy, No. 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

•Shipping . 

•  lover.  M  ixed  _ 

Straw.  Rye  . .... 
Oat  and  wheat.  . . 


I.  ton  . . 


.  29  00  (a  30  00 
..27  00  @28  00 
. . 24  00  n  26  00 
..22  00  @23  00 
..23  00  @29  00 
..16  00  @18  00 
..12  00  @14  00 


GRAIN 

Gash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  Xew 
1  ork  :  \\  heat,  Xo.  2  hard  Winter.  $1.82  : 

corn.  Xo.  2  yellow,  83c;  oats.  Xo  2 
white,  52c;  rye,  $1.04;  barley,  80c.  ‘  ’ 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 


I’rices  quoted  at  Xew  York  on  country 
slaughter  steer  hides  are  11  to  13c;  cows 
and  bulls,  7  to  9c.  Country  slaughter 
calfskins,  from  9  to  12  lbs.,  $1.75  to 
81.95;  lighter,  $1  to  $1.25. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best 
Fair  to  good. . . . 
Milk  Loose,  at  sto 
Mottled,  Grade  A 
Mottled.  Grade 

Certified  . 

Heavy  cream,  % 

Cheese,  lb . “ 

Fggs— Rest  . 

Fair  to  good .... 

Fowls  . 

Turkeys  . 

’hiekr 


nt. 


< 


‘IIS 


Lamb  chops 
Potatoes,  lb. 


es. 


.  $.58 
.  .54 


to 

to 


.45 

.75 

.60 

.42 

.55 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


.45  to 


50  to 
.03  to 


$.00 

.57 

.12 

.20 

.10 

.28 

.30 

.55 

.85 

.70 

.50 

.00 

.50 

.05 

.04 


Our  Foreign  Trade 


<  )ur  business  with  foreign  countries 
during  1920  is  given  as  follows  by  the 
Department-  of  Commerce  : 


Countries 

Belgium  . 

Denmark  . 

France  . 

Germany  . 

Greece  . 

Italy 

Exports 
$377,883 
103.957 
893.359 
92.701 
42.798 
.1  !•> 

Xetherlands  . 

255,098 

Xorway  . 

135.134 

Spain  . 

102.819 

Sweden  . 

133,069 

Switzerland  . 

70.145 

United  Kingdom  . 

2.278.557 

Canada  . 

734.244 

<  ’entral  America .  .  . 

55  052 

Mexico  . 

131.455 

Cuba . 

278.391 

Argentina  . 

155.899 

Brazil  . 

114,090 

Chili  . 

53.121 

Uruguay  . 

31,419 

China . 

105.539 

British  India  . 

07.505 

Dutch  Fast  Indies.... 

40.570 

Japan  . 

300.304 

Australia  . 

95.085 

Ph’’ipp:ne  Islands.... 

70.551 

British  South  Africa.. 

44.042 

Egypt  . 

15.075 

Imports 

$7,700 

0.201 

123.819 

10.008 

28.599 

59.060 

75.500 

7.371 

49.494 

13.722 

27.087 

309.189 

494.090 

43.149 

148.920 

418.010 

199.158 

233.570 

82.442 

50.483 

154.084 

140.081 

78.743 

409.853 

58.157 

00.289 

38.815 

39.628 
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The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 

The  Bates  Steel  Mule 
Pre-War  Price 

THE  Bates  Steel  Mule 
has  now  been  reduced  to 
a  pre-war  basis.  Farmers 
who  have  been  forehanded 
enough  to  place  their  Steel 
Mule  orders  early  will  have 
this  advantage  for  their  Spring 
work. 

The  Bates  Steel  Mule  with  its 
Heavy  Duty  Motor,  its  wear 
proof  Crawlers  and  its  remark¬ 
able  ability  to  accomplish 
work  regardless  of  weather 
conditions  represents  the  big¬ 
gest  money  value  in  the 
Tractor  Industry. 

Farmers  who  buy  their  second 
Tractor  buy  Bates  Steel  Mules. 

Write  today  for  catalog 
and  full  information. 

Bates  Machine  &  Tractor  Co. 

Established  1883 

Dept.  I.  JOLIET.  ILLINOIS 

Farm  Power  Machinery  Co. 

256  Court  St.. 

Rochester  -  New  York 


DOES  NOT  PACK  THE  SOIL 


F-11'29 


Send  for 

FREE 

BOOK 


Big  Alfalfa  Crops 
Year  After  Year! 

Do  you  want  to  increase  your 
alfalfa  tonnage  ?  Agricultural 
Gypsum  not  only  produces 
bumper  yields  of  alfalfa  ;  it 
maintains  heavy  stands  year 
after  year  because  it  supplies 
available  sulphate  sulphur  and 
is  the  cheapest  form  of  nitrogen 
producer. 

Send  today  for  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  book  which  tells  how 
and  why.  It  will ;  be  mailed 
promptly,  postpaid. 

Gypsum  Industries 
Association 
Dept.  18,  111  W.  Washington  St. 
Chicago,  III. 

Your  Building  Supply  Dealer  Hat 
Agricultural  Gypeum  in  Stock 


Farm  Mechanics 


Power  for  Milking  Machine 

I  have  a  spring  which  runs  an  inch 
stream  the  year  around.  It  will  rise 
over  20  ft.  at  the  barn.  If  I  place  a, tank 
that  is  air-tight.  20  ft.  high,  and  let  it 
till,  then  close  the  vent,  open  a  2-in.  pipe 
20  ft.  below,  will  the  suction  run  a  milk 
ing  machine?  I  have  a  tank  that  will 
hold  25  barrels.  H.  H.  v. 

New  York. 

The  idea  is  quite  ingenious,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately.  would  not  work  successfully. 
The  milking  machine  is  operated  by  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure,  the  action  being  se¬ 
cured  by  partially  exhausting  the  air 
from  one  side  and  thus  securing  a  vacuum 
or  “suction”  as  we  speak  of  it.  Thin 
vacuum  is  usually  measured  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inches  of  mercury  that  it  will  sup¬ 
port  in  a  tube  and  a  common  degree  of 
vacuum  used  and  necessary  for  successful 
milking  is  one  supporting  a  column  of 
mercury  from  15  to  17  in.  in  height. 
Mercury  is  about  18.(5  times  as  heavy  as 
water,  and  consequently  this  degree  of 
vacuum  would  support  a  column  of  water 
about  17  ft.  in  height,  leaving  but  about 
3  ft.  to  run  out  as  a  force  to  operate  the 
milker,  provided  it  could  flow  out  fast 
enough  to  furnish  sufficient  power  for 
this  purpose.  Even  if  the  height  could 
be  secured  a  tank  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  the  water  required  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  crushing  by  atmospheric 
pressure  when  emptied  or  rather  emptied 
to  the  extent  possible  would  be  expensive, 
probably  more  so  than  the  pump  which 
furnishes  a  steady,  dependable  degree  of 
vacuum.  R-  h.  s. 


which  drove  it  very  fast,  but  these  cracks 
have  develop!  d  very  lately.  B.  S. 

Jaffrey,  N.  i. 

Very  few  circular  saws  of  any  standard 
make  will  break  unless  given  undue 
strains  caused  by  crowding  work  on  them 
too  heavily,  pinching  them  or  running  too 
long  on  one  sharpening,  so  that  the  saw 
becomes  dull.  Any  cutting  tool  should 
be  kept  well  up  to  the  100  per  cent  mark 
of  sharpness.  It  then  goes  through  the 
wood  with  the  least  possible  strain  on 
itself  and  requires  the  least  power  for 
driving. 

Because  of  the  quantity  of  wood  that 
this  saw  has  cut  it  would  seem  that  it 
should  have  required  sufficient  filing  to 
have  gotten  down  into  the  gullets  of  the 
teeth,  making  them  square.  If  such  is 
the  case  the  cracking  may  have  started 
from  there,  otherwise  the  cracking  may 
have  started  from  running  and  crowding 
when  dull  and  out  of  condition.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  repair  suggested  the  manu¬ 
facturers  report  as  follows:  “To  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  saw  referred  to  contains 
several  cracks,  one  of  them  4  in.  deep, 
we  do  not  recommend  any  kind  of  repairs 
that  would  put  this  saw  in  safe  running 
condition  again.”  R-  h.  s. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


Water-supply  Problem 

1.  I  have  a  well  in  front  of  my  barn 
where  there  is  a  pump.  The  well. is  36  ft. 
deep  and  is  about  200  ft.  from  my  house. 
How  can  I  get  running  water  in  the  kitch¬ 
en.  and  water  for  bathroom  on  second 
floor?  2.  Can  the  machine  we  get  to 
handle  the  water  also  furnish  electric 
power  for  lights  in  the  house  and  barn? 

New  York.  P.  i>. 

1.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  house  is 
higher  or  lower  than  the  well ;  neither  is 
the  water  level  in  the  well  given,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  pumping  plant 
could  be  located  at  the  house  because  of 
the  chance  that  the  lift  would  be  greater 
than  could  be  handled.  Probably  the  best 
layout  would  be  to  build  a  structure  over 
the  well  to  be  used  as  a  farm  power 
house.  If  desired  it  could  be  utilized  as 
a  dairy  building  as  well.  This  building 
could  contain  a  3  to  4-horsepower  gaso¬ 
line  engine  belted  to  a  line  shaft  and  from 
this  line  shaft  could  be  driven  the  pump 
for  the  water  system,  a  dynamo  for  the 
lighting  system,  the  vacuum  pump  for 
the  milker  and  other  light  machinery  too 
numerous  to. mention.  The  roof  should 
have  a  trap  door  in  it  directly  over  the 
pump  to  permit  easy  repairs  in  case  of 
trouble. 

Tt.  is  possible  that  you  could  use  the 
same  pump  already^  in  place.  A  force 
pump  would  be  required  aud  by  a  system 
of  branch  piping  the  water  could  be  dis¬ 
charged  either  at  the  house  or  barn.  At 
the  bouse  end  a  pressure  tank  should  be 
installed  in  the  cellar  and  the  pipe  from 
the  pump  connected  to  this.  A  check 
valve  in  the  line  would  prevent  the  water 
from  coming  back  to  the  pump.  If  the 
ordinary  force  pump  is  used; — the  com¬ 
mon  farm  pump  with  windmill  top  and 
three-way  cock — a  small  drainage  cock 
should  be  tapped  into  the  suction  pipe  be¬ 
low  the  cylinder  and  arranged  so  that  it 
can  be  controlled  from  the  pump  above  by 
means  of  an  extension  handle  to  admit 
air  when  necessary  to  maintain  the  sup¬ 
ply  in  tlie  pressure  tank.  Air  is  general¬ 
ly-  absorbed  from  this  and  unless  replaced 
the  tank  will  not  operate  well. 

Tf  the  well  water  stands  at  a  sufficient 
height — it  should  not  drop  farther  than 
23  ft.  from  the  curb — it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  one  of  the  shallow  well  hori¬ 
zontal  pumps  designed  for  charging  pres¬ 
sure  tanks  which  would  be  more  conve¬ 
nient  than  the  use  of  the  pump  just  de¬ 
scribed. 

2.  There  are  self-contained  lighting 

plants  that  cau  be  used  as  a  source  of 
current  for  driving  small  electric  pumps, 
hut  the  layout  briefly  described  when  used 
with  a  generator  and  storage  battery  as  a 
lighting  system  seems  very  practical  for 
the  average  farm.  R-  n.  s. 


Cracked  Circular  Saw 

Can  you  advise  about  a  circular  wood 
saw  cracking?  Mine  is  a  30-in.  cordwood 
saw.  six  years  old.  that  has  probably  not 
sawed  over  an  average  of  15  or  20  cords 
a  year.  There  are  four  cracks,  say  about 
4  in.  deep.  Is  it  dangerous  to  use  the 
saw  in  this  shape?  Is  getting  the  saw 
drilled  and  riveted  a  good  way  to  do.  oi¬ 
ls  a  new  saw  the  only  remedy?  What 
are  the  probable  causes?  The  gullets 
have  never  been  filed:  the  saw  has  been 
set  with  monkey  wreuoh  and  gauge.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  ran  it  with  auto  power, 


Crack  in  Cement  Tank 

I  have  a  new  cement  water  tank  that 
has  developed  a  small  crack.  Can  you 
tell  me  any  way  to  fix  this  to  hold  water? 

Franklinville,  N.  Y.  c.  n.  w. 

A  crack  of  this  kind  is  usually  rather 
difficult  to  mend  permanently.  It  is- usu¬ 
ally  caused  by  lack  of  reinforcement  in 
the  concrete  to  hold  it  together,  when  it 
shrinks  from  a  lower  temperature,  in  dry¬ 
ing  or  from  other  cause.  Tin-  concrete 
itself,  being  weak  in  pulling  strength, 
pulls  apart.  This  place  will  then  remain 
the  weakest  part  of  the  work,  and  any  re¬ 
pair  that  is  put  in  is  quite  likely  to  be 
pulled  apart  by  subsequent  changes  in 
temperature.  Tf  the  crack  is  small 
enough,  painting  it  with  a  mixture  of 
paint,  oil  and  cement  may  stop  the  leak, 
but  if  at  all  large  is  likely  to  prove  in¬ 
effective. 

The  following  is  offered  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion  only:  Clean  around  the  crack  thor¬ 
oughly.  and,  if  necessary,  use  a  chisel  to 
enlarge  it  somewhat.  When  prepared 
clean  the  dust.  out.  have  the  opening  dry 
and  fill  it  with  hot  asphalt  or  roofing  ce¬ 
ment.  This  should  make  a  somewhat 
plastic  filling  that  will  go  and  come  with 
weather  changes.  A  plastic  asphalt  roof¬ 
ing  material  that  is  prepared  for  putting 
on  with  a  trowel  should  answer  the  same 
purpose.  If  desired,  dry  cement  can  be 
sifted  into  the  warm  asphalt  surface  and 
troweled  in,  which  will  cover  4he  black 
streak  and  make  the  work  more  present¬ 
able.  The  above  makes  a  good  repair  for 
a  cracked  concrete  porch  floor,  and  it 
seems  that  it  would  work  satisfactorily  iu 
a  case  of  this  kind.  R.  H.  s. 

Electric  Lighting  Coil 

Is  the  following  in  any  way  practical? 
Is  there  a  coil  made  of  any  kind  that  can 
be  used  with  two  114-volt  dry  cells  or  two 
three-volt  dry  cells  to  advantage  for  light¬ 
ing  purposes,  the  same  as  for  ignition 
work?  A.  c.  w. 

The  flow  of  electrical  current  may  be 
compared  somewhat  to  the  flow  of  water 
in  a  pipe.  In  the  case  of  the  water  we 
have  two  factors,  the  quantity  flowing  ex¬ 
pressed  in  gallons  per  minute  and  the 
pressure  that  it  is  under  expressed  in 
pounds  per  square  inch.  In-  the  case  of 
the  electric  current  we  have  the  term  volt 
to  indicate  the  pressure  or  tension  under 
which  the  current  is  flowing,  while  the 
amount  of  current  flowing  is  measured  in 
amperes.  The  product  of  the  two.  volts 
times  amperes,  equals  watts,  or  the  work 
that  the  current  is  capable  of  doing.  A 
current  may  be  stepped  up.  its  pressure 
or  voltage  increased,  but  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  amperage:  that  is.  as  the 
voltage  is  increased  the  amperage  will  be 
reduced  and  their  product  will  remain  as 
before. 

In  some  forms  of  ignition,  notably  a 
jump  spark  system,  a  small  current  at  a 
high  tension  or  voltage  is  required,  and 
this  high  tension  can  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  an  induction  coil  in  which  a  coil 
of  vet-v  tine  insulated  wire  is  wound  upon 
a  coif  of  coarser  insulated  copper  wire 
surrounding  an  iron  core.  When  current 
from  a  battery  is  sent  through  this  inner 
or  primary  circuit  and  broken  quickly  a 
high-tension  current  is  induced  in  the  sec¬ 
ondare  coil  of  fine  wires.  This  current 
would  not.  however,  be  satisfactory  for 
lighting  as  because  of  its  high  voltage  the 
lamp  filament  would  not  offer  sufficient 
resistance  to  glow. 

I  know  of  no  coil  that  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose  that  you  desire,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  your  question  correctly.  Rheostats 
are  used  to  put  a  resistance  in  a  circuit 
in  order  to  cut  down  a  current  supply  that 
is  too  great,  but  as  your  case  is  under¬ 
stood  you  wish  something  to  increase  the 
current  supply. 

In  regard  to  dry  cells,  the  voltage  sel¬ 
dom  exceeds  1.5.  a  large  cell  having  the 
same  voltage  as  the  smaller,  but  the  ser 
vice  is  usually  greater.  Voltage  may  he 
increased  in  a  battery  by  wiring  up  the 
cells  in  series,  from  carbon  to  ziuc.  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  six  dry  cells,  if  wired  iu  this  way, 
delivering  current  under  a  pressure  of 
about  nine  volts.  B.  a* 


The  Fact  That  It  Operates  with 
Less  Power  Proves  the  Efficiency 
of  the  Papec  Throughout 

— our  catalog  shows  how  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutters  save  dollars  for  Papec  owners 

WHEN  an  ensilage  cutter  does 
more  work  with  less  power 
it  proves  that  it  is  good  not  only  in 
one  feature  but  in  every  feature — • 
that  each  part  is  in  tune  with  every 
other  part  and  that  all  work  per¬ 
fectly  together.  It  is  this  fact 
that  makes  possible  our  exceptional 
guarantee  which  protects  you: 

"We  Guarantee  any  Papec  Cutter  to  throw 
and  blow  ensilage  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  any  silo,  with  any  power,  pro¬ 
vided  the  speed  of  the  cutting  wheel  does 
not  fall  below  six  hundred  (6oo)  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute.  We  also  guarantee  that 
any  Papec  Cutter  will  cut  and  elevate 
more  ensilage  with  the  same  power  than 
any  other  blower  cutter." 

Our  catalog  explains  why  we  can  make 
such  a  remarkable  guarantee  —  why  the 
Papec  can  save  dollars  for  you — why  you 
should  decide  now  to 

Own  Your  Own  Papec  —  It  Pays 

Big  Price  Reduction  on  All  Sizes 

13-inch  PapecCutter — complete  with  (U  ^  A 
truck, 30ft. of  pipe,  elbow,  extra  knives  7S  /.ZLj  1 
—  formerly  $300,  now  reduced  to  * 

Write  today  for  prices  on  other  sizes,  f.  o.  b.  factory 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

With  our  36  dittributino  houses  the  Papec 
dealer  can  give  you  the  same  service  as 
if  the  Papec  were  made  in  a  nearby  town 


"supreme  with  men  who  know- 


Send  only 

CA  We  will  ship 
*  U  V  you  ([jj,  250 


you  i 

1  lb.  capacity 


Imported 

Vpr  A  CREAM 
V  -E/VJ-tY. SEPARATOR 


Try  it  30  days.  If  it  3uits 
you,  pay  $2.00  a  rrymth  for  12 
months;  if  not,  ship  it  back 
and  get  your  first  payment 
back. 

Built  Like  a 
_  Watch 

Accurate,  painstaking  Swedish  workmanship 
makes  Vega  the  most  beautifully  finishedsep- 
arator.  Accurateskimming device;  phosphor 
bronze  and  die  cut  tool  steel  gearing;  self¬ 
balancing  bo  wl ;  sight  f  eed  oil ;  heavy  Swedish 
tin  parts.  Skims  to  1/100  of  \%\  light  and 
handy;  screws  to  table  or  shelf  in  kitchen. 
Stock  of  repair  parts  always  on  hand.  Full 
Cash  with  Order  Price  $24.50. 

Only  500  will  be  sold  at  this 
introductory  price 

Get  your  order  in  now  to 
•save  disappointment. 

Write  for  this  FREE 
*  Catalog 

Don’t  pay  high  prices  for 
farm  implements  this  spring. 

Get  this  catalog  of  lowest 
prices  in  existence.  80  pages 
of  surprising  bargains.  Save 
one-third toone-half.  Apostal 
with  your  name  brings  it  by 
returamail.  Address  Dept,  loo 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO  inc 

98  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 


INDOOR  TOILET 

Set  it  up  anywhere  iu  the  house  in 
fifteen  minutes.  Sanitary,  absolutely 
odorless.  No  plumbing  Chemical 
kills  germs.  KUmlnate  unhealthful 
outhouse  this  winter.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory  after  :it>  days  trial 
Quick  shipment  by  express.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  and  price. 
Bennett  Home*  (Equipment  Dept.! 
470  Main  Street  S.  1  •navraiiila,  N.  T. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


tious  for  rural  Nrw-Yorkkr  in  Dhi 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto 


Prefer 

Address 


J.  C.  MULHOUANO.  General  Delivery.  Columbus,  Ohio 
THERURALNEW  YORKER  333  VV  30th  St  NewYorhCity 


n 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard 


Frozen  Wattles;  Grinding  Meat  for  Hens 

1.  I  have  a  rooster  which  has  frozen 
his  comb  and  wattles  badly.  I  have  been 
rubbing  on  ointment,  also  lanced  wattles 
to  let  off  fluid.  Is  there  anything  else  I 
can  do?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  cut 
off  wattles?  If  so,  how  close  to  head 
should  they  be  cut?  I  have  to  feed  him 
by  hand.  2.  I  am  able  to  get  calves’ 

heads  and  other  offal  from  butcher. 
Would  a  green  bone  cutter  grind  heads 
as  well  as  offal?  I  have  to  get  a  meat 

chopper  for  latter.  Is  there  as  great  a 

feeding  value  in  this  as  in  dried  beef 

scraps?  a.  b.  c. 

1.  A  frozen  comb  may  be  cut  off  below 
the  line  of  freezing  and  the  wound  touched 
with  light  caustic  to  stop  bleeding,  if  de¬ 
sired.  Nature  will  take  care  of  the 
trouble,  however,  if  given  time.  The 
frozen  part  will  slough  off  and  the  bird 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  the  injury. 
The  only  object  of  a  surgical  operation 
would  be  to  hasten  the  getting  rid  of  the 
dead  tissue  and  perhaps  lessen  the  time 
that  the  consequent  soreness  disables  the 
bird. 

2.  You  would  probably  be  unable  to 

grind  this  meat  satisfactorily  in  a  bone 
cutter  unless  it  could  be  done  when  the 
meat  was  thoroughly  frozen.  Fresh  meat 
will  replace  beef  scrap  in  the  poultry 
ration.  ji.  B.  d. 


Roup 

We  raised  a  flock  of  250  chickens.  By 
October  I  they  were  the  finest-looking 
birds.  Then  a  few  got  sick  with  a  cold  ; 
some  had  their  eyes  closed,  some  had 
their  windpipe  swollen,  and  a  few  had 
cheesy  matter  in  the  mouth  and  throat. 
Please  advise  us  how  to  cure  those  dif¬ 
ferent  cases.  A  lot  of  the  healthy  ones 
we  noticed  lately  twist  their  neck  when 
swallowing  whole  corn,  which  we  feed 


lit  until  7  P.  M.,  and  h*j!  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  in  our  egg  production,  therefore 
started  to  do  the  same  this  year  on  tiOO 
pullets,  but  have  found  out  since  that 
the  same  results  can  be  obtained  bv  just 
giving  them  one  hour  for  the  meal  instead 
of  three  hours,  and  in  that,  way  saving 
fuel.  Another  good  reason  for  putting 
lights  on  pullets  during  the  cold  Winter 
months  is  it  helps  to  prevent  colds  among 
the  flock.  By  letting  the  birds  go  to 
l'oost  .at  their  usual  time,  they  receive 
their  last  meal  about  4  P.  M.,  and  on 
dark  and  dreary  days  about  3:80  P.  M. 
They  eat  their  fill  and  go  to  roost,  but  at 
about  4  A.  M.  you  will  find  those  birds 
down  from  the  roosts  and  looking  for  the 
first  signs  of  daybreak.  Of  course,  the 
first  place  they  will  find  that  is  in  front 
of  the  coop,  and  as  almost  all  up-to-date 
coops  are  open  front  and  muslin  frame 
style,  it  is  a  fine  place  for  them  to  catch 
a  cold,  because  they  cannot  see  to  work 
around  and  keep  warm.  Rut  giving  them 
an  evening  meal  if  keeps  their  crops  full 
and  also  keeps  them  warm  until  daybreak 
comes. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  ways  in  feeding  the  pullets  this  meal 
which  have  proven  very  satisfactory  to 
those  who  have  tried  them.  One  way  is 
to  light  the  coops  up  at  5  A.  M.  and 
leaving  them  lit  until  daylight,  but  that 
means  get  up  early  and  feed  and  water 
birds,  as  water  left  in  the  coops  overnight 
would  freeze,  and  'that  would  do  more 
harm  to  laying  pullets  than  the  lights  and 
meal  could  make  good.  For  that  reason 
we  are  using  the  evening  meal  method. 
Another  way.  and  the  way  we  worked  it 
last  year  with  good  results,  was  to  light 
coops  up  just  as  the  sun  was  going  over 
the  hills,  and  keeping  the  birds  busy 
until  7  P.M.,  and  this  year  we  are  work¬ 
ing  the  birds  just  for  the  one  hour  from 
■N  to  !)  1*.  M..  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
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3  H-P.  ..  $107.50 
e  H.  P. . .  1 75.00 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 


Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  Farm  Engines 


mt 


We  feel  that  it  is  up  to  us  as  farm 
engine  manufacturers,  to  go  the 
limit  in  attempting  to  bring  prices 
and  conditions  back  to  normal. 
The  farmers  of  America  today 
need  every  possible  help  so  that 
farm  equipment  costs  will  more 
closely  meet  the  lowered  return 
from  products  sold. 

That  the  “Z”  Engine  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  factor  for  bettering  farm 
conditions  has  been  proven.  Over 
SOO.OOOengines  have  been  bought 
by  farmers  from  over  6000  repu¬ 
table  dealers. 


After  full  consideration  —  with¬ 
out  regard  to  costs  of  engines 
now  completed  in  warehouses  of 
our  26  branches,  we  have  decided 
upon  this  big  price  reduction. 
Even  present  costs  of  labor  and 
raw  materials  have  been  ignored. 
There  is  a  “Z”  dealer  near  you 
who  will  be  glad  to  prove  that  the 
“Z”  Engine  is  supreme  as  to  ma¬ 
terials  —  design — workmanship. 
So  if  you  can  use  one  or  more 
engines  on  your  farm  to  lighten 
your  labor,  to  help  you  get  more 
work  done,  this  is  the  time  to  buy. 


mm. 


Along  the  Neic  York  I  Voter  Front  in  Winter 


evenings.  Can  you  tell  us  bow  long  it 
usually  takes  a  bird  to  get  over  that  sick¬ 
ness  and  how  to  treat  it?  Could -we  use 
a  chicken  for  the  table  if  we  kill  it  os  soon 
as  we  notice  the  sickness?  f. 

New  York. 

I  am  afraid  from  your  description  that 
your  flock  has  true  roup,  though  it  is 
possible  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  severe 
colds.  There  is  no  worth-while  cure  for 
roup,  while  colds  will  subside  if  the  fowls 
are  placed  under  healthful  conditions. 
Any  sick  ones  should  be  promptly  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock  and  kept  isolated  un¬ 
til  they  have  recovered.  The  quarters  of 
the  flock  should  be  kept  in  dean.  dry  and 
well-ventilated  condition.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  fresh  air  without  direct 
drafts  upon  the  fowls,  particularly  when 
upon  their  perches.  If  a  poultry  house 
is  not  sufficiently  well  ventilated,  the  in¬ 
terior  will  become  damp  and  unhealthful, 
conducive  to  colds  and  roup. 

True  roup  is  contagious  and  apt  to  last 
over  in  partially  cured  fowls  from  one 
season  to  another.  For  this  reason  most 
poultrymen  prefer  to  remove  such  birds 

have  the  disease  from  the  flock  and 
dispose  of  them  by  killing  and  burying. 
It  is  even  sometimes  necessary  to  clean 
out  a  whole  flock,  clean  up.  disinfect  and 
start  anew  with  healthy  birds.  It  would 
be  useless,  however,  to  place  healthy 
birds  in  dirty,  disease-carrying  quarters, 
formerly  occupied  by  sick  ones. 

I  think  that  few  would  care  to  eat  a 
sick  fowl,  even  though  the  flesh  after 
cooking  might  not  be  positively  un whole¬ 
some.  M.  B.  D. 


economical  way,  and  also  the  most  con¬ 
venient  way. 

It  is  really  a  pleasure  to  see  how  the 
chickens  will  come  off  the  roosts  in  the 
evening  and  enjoy  that  evening  lunch, 
and  also  another  drink  of  water.  I  think 
all  poultrymen  like  to  see  when  the  water 
Pans  are  empty,  as  that  is  a  good  sign 
tor  plenty  of  eggs.  I  know  I  have  found 
it  to  be  so.  With  chickens  singing,  crops 
full  and  water  pans  empty  at  9  P.  M. 
means,  as  every  poultryman  knows,  a 
full  egg  basket  the  following  day. 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  m.  w. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  -  CHICAGO 

Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston;  Philadelphia. 


.  Mamma:  ‘‘How  do  you  feel  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Robert?  Are  you  able  to  sit  up?’’ 
Robert :  “I  feel  awful  bad.  Don't  think 
I  could  stand  on  my  feet.”  Mamma : 
“M  ell,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  go  to 

school  Monday.  This  is  Saturday - ” 

Robert  (jumping  out  of  bed)  :  ^Satur¬ 
day!  Gee !  I  thought  it  was  Friday  !” 
— New  York  Herald. 


New  Methods  in  Lighting  Poultry 
House 

By  letting  your  pullets  go  to  roost  at 
their  usual  time,  and  then  putting  on 
the  lights  for  one  hour  every  evening 
from  eight  to  nine  P.  M..  and  giving 
them  an  evening  meal,  3  lbs.  of  grain  to 
the  100.  you  can  greatly  improve  your 
egg  production.  On  600  pullets,  the  egg 
production  was  increased  20  per  cent 
in  one  week’s  time.  With  eggs  at  the 
price  they  are  today,  it  well  pays  for  the 
little  labor  it  takes  to  attend  to  the  birds. 
On  November  15,  1919,  we  put  the  lights 
on  400  pullets  at  4  P.  M.,  and  kept  them 


KERR’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Kerr’s  breeding  flocks,  always  good, 
have  been  improved  through  careful 
culling  and  the  addition  of  new  blood 
of  superior  quality.  We  spare  neither 
time  nor  expense  in  the  effort  to  make 
our  t  -orders  better  each  season,  and 
fmr  1921  crop  of  chicks  will  unques¬ 
tionably  surpass  our  previous  high 
standard  of  quality. 

Two  big,  complete  plants  at  French- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  Springfield,  Mass. 

th  under  personal  management  of 
11.  \\  .  Iverr.  Producing  chicks  of  the 
long-established  Kerr  quality,  selling 
at  the  modest  Iverr  prices,  giving  un¬ 
approached  service  to  Kerr  customers 
everywhere.  Chicks  shipped  from 
hatchery  nearest  you,  prepaid,  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BEAUTIFUL  CIRCULAR  FREE 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc., 
Box  0,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Box  0,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


IMPROVE 

the  laying  qualities  of  your  (lock  with  sto,-a  from 

CORNELL  Certified  LEGHORNS 

STATE  FAIR  WINNERS 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

STEWART  L.  PURDIE,  D.pt  A.  Sk.n..UI..,  N.  Y. 


VaNCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

j  !, White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from  the  be-t 
cuiled  flock  we  ever  bred  from.  Strong,  healthy  .-hicks 
that  will  develop  into  early  layers  that  pay  Mg'  profit.-. 
Order  early  to  secure  them  when  yon  wish.  Circular 
free,  h  BANK  VAN  WAGNER,  Hyde  Park,  New  York 


HATCHING  EGGS 

While  Plymouth  Rocks  Offidally  Trapnesled 

All  male®  heading  my  pens  are  f  om  .  racially 
trapnested  stock  ol’  over  20U  eggs.  My  WUITE 
ROCKS  led  In  their  class  ut  Vineland  last  year 
and  ranked  2nd  among  all  the  heavy  breeds, 
rhe  12  birds  selected  for  the  2nd  year  of  the  contest 
laid  2.345  eggs  their  pullet  year.  Hatching  eggs 
from  this  same  strain  $3.50  for  15;  $10.00  for  60; 
$18.00  for  Kill  eggs.  Day-old  chicks  5<)c  each'. 
S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN,  113  Leonard  St.,  Belmont,  Hass. 

Barred  Rock  Codnralt  SS  Si;  K2ST.TS: 


HAT  C  HING  EGGS 

1  roduced  from  Trapnested  and  selective  bred  Single 
<  umb  uhite  Leghorn  Hens  mated  to  Cockerels  of  high 
reeundlty.  Eggs  tested  for  size,  color,  shape  and  ta% 
1-  ertility  guaranteed.  February,  $15  per  100. 

Hose  City  Inn  Hennery  _  Madison.  N.  J 

Red  Comb  Poultry  Farm 

breeder  of  English  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Cockerels.  Prices  on  application.  GEORGE  T. 
LURK,  No.  53,  R.  F.  D,  1,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

“Regal-Dorcas”  White  Wyandotte  Eggs 

from  selected  free  range  stock.  $J  0—100;  $«— ,50. 

L>.  11.  H  .  It  U  X  K,  Germantown,  New  York 

COCKERELS  For  Sale  Ii» 

Thompson’®  Ringlets,  #5  to  $10  each.  Also  setting  eggs! 

$g  per  13;  $14  per  100.  IIIISON  VAKaEI.  Huntington  Ststisn.  N  T. 

8.C.  8h.pp.rd  Aiioonu  Cockerels,  331  egg  strain.  Yellow 
lege.  Prica,  $6.  ED.  HKLENBtCK.  M.pl.  Shod.  F.rm.  Brop.rt.  N  ». 

R  ARY  CH  I f  K  Si  11  ‘weed* to  select  from! 

^  ®  Prices  reasonable. 

No  delay.  V  rite  for  price  list.  *.  HEHM.  18th  Ave..  I.lmar.  N  J. 


Choice  Breeding  Cockerels  of'si^eppTr'rs 

famous  Anconas,  .Jersey  Black  Giants  and  Rose 
Comb  R.  I  Reds  Excellent  birds  and  price  tea. 

sonable.  SHORE  POULTRY  FARM,  18th  A»e.,  Belmar,  N.  J- 


FOR  SALE 

Utility  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

H.  F.  SOX  HER  Touts  River.  N,  J. 

EMBDEN  GEESE  From  Imported  Stock 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  Dorkings  or  Faverolleg. 

M.  Farree  -  Orange,  Virginia 

S.c.  Buff  Leghorn  ?2E5OINi<?  PENSt  si*  cockerels, 

w.U.UUIILGgllUIII  $5.  EewHeusand  Pullets.  82.  Our 
birds  won  hi  it-  ribbons  at  Boston,  Baltimore,  Rochester 
this  -eason,  Green  ford  Poultry  Yards,  Silver  Crrrt,  N.l! 

WHITE  ROCK  I  Fishel  strain  Farm  raised.  $5  and  $8 
COCKERELS  I  £1,,CKs.  e«gs,  ducklings,  drakes 
Dtttts  mis..  Ducks,  Yearling  Cocks  Prize  winners. 

PEKIN  DUCKS  I  WHITE  RIBBON  fOULTNI  FARM,  Fi.hkill.  N.  T 

n  A  n  ir  FREE  RANGE 

D  A  D  I  S*  C*  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks.  Parcel  Post  Pre- 
Pllir'I/’fl  Raid>  $23  Per  100.  Hatching 

I  Hll  K  \  ,  .$12  per  100.  Custom 

VlIl\/l\|J-Hatcinng,  3c  per  egg,  (  ircu- 
lai'  Free-  Phone,  flams  boro  (28 

,  ..  B*JNGALoW  POULTRY  FARM 

O  *'•  ‘  llt>l>hLH.  Crop, _ Monmouth  Jet..  \.  J. 

EGGS  ARE  HIGHEST  IN  OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
Do  You  Want  Your  Eggs  Then  T 
Order  our  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
hatched  in  February  and  you  will 
i  have  them.  Send  for  free  catalog, 

?5ntRB£R  BROS 

Bos  40  Rohreritown,Pa. 
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Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 

Anconas,  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 

Big,  sturdy  chicks,  at  prices  you  can  afford.  From  pure-bred,  free  range  flocks 
of  heavy  layers;  selected  birds,  which  combine  great  utility  value  with  fine  appearance. 
All  breeding  flocks  are  headed  by  remarkable  males,  the  sons  of  choice  liens  which  have 
made  big  egg  records.  Wonderful  chicks  that  live  and  grow.  I  en  years  of  square 
dealing  is  our  record. 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  POSTPAID- SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  now  for  complete  catalog — FREE 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4 
ROSEMONT,  N. 


J. 


I  EGGS  for  HATCHING  and  1 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

■  J 

:  Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured, carefully  : 

■  mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected  for  their  • 

■  prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can  ; 

•  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  • 

•  from  our  matings  of 

S.  C.  White  White  &  Barred  ] 
j  Leghorns  Plymouth  Rocks  j 

•  Day-old  chicks  we  can  supply  in  any  quantity  ■ 
I  from  our  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  j 

•  ami  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  • 

•  ; 
Write  for  Price  List 

:  Branford  Farms  Groton,  Conn.  : 

!  : 


Pittsfield 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

All  Pittsfield  stock  is  farm  raised  on 
unlimited  range,  carefully  mated  as  to 
type  and  color,  and  bred  for  utility.  We 
have  the  five  most  popular  breeds — S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  money  required  with  order.  Our 
prices  will  not  advance.  If  prices  of  eggs 
drop  we  will  reduce  ours.  Write  today 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holllston,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS  mmNsoNLV 

I  have  bred  Leghorns  for  tiie  past  ten  years  and  am 
offering  chicks  from  healthy,  vigorous  stock  that 
have  not  been  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Barron 
and  Kglantine  strain,  $21  per  100  for  March.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Root  Bros.  Poultry  Farm 

Otego,  N.  Y. 

Single  comb  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs.  About  200  Cornell  Certified  Breeder*, 
mated  to  Cornell  Certified  Cockerels  and  400  other 
choice  breeders,  well  mated.  Write  for  prices. 
Buy  right  and  be  successful. 


Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels 
Pullets,  Eggs,  S.C.W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
B.  P.  Rocks 

From  high  laying,  pure¬ 
bred  farm  range  stock 
that  will  multiply  your 
poultry  profits.  II  lus¬ 
trated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  now. 

G.  F.  G  I  B  S  O  N 

Box  100 

Galen  Farm*.  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  Trap-nested  Stock 

So  show  birds,  but  grand  utility  stock. 
Bred  for  egg  production.  Established  1918. 
No  dav-old  chicks.  ORDER  NOW.  For 
further  particulars  and  prices,  address 

PROVOST  BROS..  Spring  Valley.  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  RAISERS 

We  have  spent  ten  years  in  developing  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  plants  in  New  England.  Our  incu¬ 
bator  capacity' is  ;«,U0U  eggs.  We  ran  our  plant  at 
lOtlgt  capacity  during  wartime  conditions  and  now 
have  a  full  stock  of  selected  breeding  birds  tested 
by  Storrs  college  from  which  to  produce  chic.cs  and 
hatching  eggs.  We  can  supply  you  with  healthy, 
vigorous  chicks  hatched  under  ideal  conditions. 
Write  for  Illustrated  circular  and  prices;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  K.  I.  Reds. 

A.  B.  HALL,  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


COCKERELS  COCKS-EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (BABBOH) 

trapnesting  and  pedigree  breeding  for  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  white  egg*.  Pedigrees 
200  to  284,  $5  to  $15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Chicks  all  engaged.  EggsSMO  per  100. 

H-  C  Bligh,  West  Willin&ton,  Conn. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Increase  your  egg  production  and  poultry  profits 
by  purchasing  your  hatching  eggs  from  choice 
breeding  stock,  single  comb  White  Leghorns,  bred 
from  the  best  of  famous  strains  for  large,  vigorous 
birds  and  heavy  winter  laying  of  large  chalk  white 
eggs.  $3.50  per  setting  of  fifteen  eggs  delivered 

COLONIAL  FARM.  West  Long  Branch.  N.  J. 


STONE'S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Cornell  Certified.  Height  of  perfection  in  size,  vigor 
ami  egg  production.  Won  highest  Leghorn  pen 
record  in  Cornell  Advanced  Registry  Test  of  1920. 
Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicles.  Circu¬ 
lar  CLUF.11  K.  STONE,  Clyde,  New  York 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Start  right  this  season  with  my  famous  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks.  Don't  order  any  kind  of  cluck  until 
you  get  mv  free  circular  and  prices  Write  today 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R.  Pittstown.  N  J. 
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I  THE  SPRING  BROOK  | 
|  POULTRY  FARM  | 

—  will  be  known  hereafter  a *  the  — 

|  Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm  | 

—  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business  of  the  “ 

—  past  year,  have  increased  incubator  capacity  — 

_  10,000  eggs,  also  have  located  nearer  shipping  “ 

facilities.  Forty’per  cent,  of  my  output  of  day-  — 

—  old  chicks  have  been  booked  for  the  coming  — 

—  season.  A  good  share  of  these  chicks  have  been  ” 
sold  to  customers  of  last  year.  In  many  instances  — 

—  where  I  sold  one  hundred  or  more  chicks,  custo-  — 

—  mers  have  increased  orders  to  one  thousand.  ^ 
This  speaks  for  itself.  Am  booking  orders  now,  “ 

—  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send  for  circular.  — 

E  ROY  S.  RIDER,  Ball.ton  Spa,  N.Y.  E 
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CERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

registered  by  Cornell  University.  April  hatched.  Pedi¬ 
greed  S.C.W.  Leghorn  Males  of  the  best  type  and  breeding. 

INCREASE  YGl)R  EGG  PRODUCTION 

by  introducing  Porter’s  Certified  Cockerels,  which  are 
bred  from  pedigree  I  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk- 
white  eggs.  This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that 
our  certified  males  and  liens  reach  the  top  notch  of 
excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor.  Several  hundred 
grown  pullets  and  breeding  hens  at  93.00.  Place  your 

orde^tow  HAIRING  EGGS  ''^'In.eede;"^611 

Send  for  catalogue.  KAIILET  POIlTEIb  Box  W,  Sodas,  N.  Y 


Certified  comb  White  Leghorns 

We  have  a  pen  of  170  certified  yearling  hens,  mated 
to  eight  certified  males,  from  which  we  offer  eggs 
at  $25  per  hundred,  chicks  at  $45  per  hundred. 
Also  a  pen  of  170  yearling  Leghorn  hens,  not  certi¬ 
fied,  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  $12  per  hundred, 
chicks  at  $25  per  hundred.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  20  years.  While  we  carryover  1,000  pullets 
we  do  not  breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights. 
“V”  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM.  L.  J.  Weed 
8  Son,  Proprietors,  llallston  Spa,  New  York 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Exclusively.  8,000  breeders  on  free  farm"  range  inoculated 
nndfree  from  lice.  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means  great  vigor. 
Barron  strain.  All  molesheading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Eggs  for  hatching  now'  ready  in  any  quantity.  8.r>%  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for  bahv  chicks.  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
a  chance.  10,000  baby  chicks  a  week.  Order  wrell  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  this  Spring.  My  new  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”  free  with  all  $10.00 
orders.  Circulars  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Plttsaiil  Valley,  N.Y- 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Heavy  laying  strain.  Baby  Chicks.  $£6  per  100.  Chicks 
from  Cornell  Certified  Breeders,  40e.  each 
Sunset  Bidgk  Poultry  Farm,  chas  b.  crebo,  Olaveraek,  N.Y. 


Hatching  Eggs  from  “Leghorns  that  are  Layers” 

No  white  diarrhea,  flock  on  the  Accredited  Lilt  Conn.  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Gollege,  Storrs,  conn.  W.  E.  ATKINSON, Wallingford,  Ct 


SP  U/UITC  I  CftUflD  II  hatching  EGGS  from  high  record 
.  U.  Unlit  Ltununn  hens  and  pedigreed  cockerels, 
91  S  per  100.  Write  us  or  refer  to  R.  N'.-Y.  of  Jan.  1st. 

MEA00WE0GE  FARM  tf£K£J?ITT* 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Cockerels  bred  from  Cornell  Certified  Stock.  Chicks,  940 
per  100.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  NOULTNT  FANM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

We  can  spare  a  few  cockerels,  highly  bred  for  egg  pro. 
ductiou.  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  each.  Barron  strain. 
HILL  HURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park.  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

K.  N’.-Y..  Feb.  ft.  T  HE  IM>KUHII,I,  FARMS.  F.rt  Ann.  N.  T. 


HILLPOT  CHICKS 

Strong,  healthy  chicks  from  h_.-  y  layers.  Well  bred,  well  hatched— the  sort  that  a 
start  you  right  in  profitable  poultry  racing. 

Post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  within  1400  miles.  Book  Tree 

Leghorns  Rocks  Reds  Wyandottes 

Get  oar  Fre'.  Book 

W.  F.  HILLPOT.  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J- 


THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  100  Pullets 


I  have  100  It.  I.  Red  pullets  8  months 
old.  I  bought  100  lbs.  each  of  cormneal, 
ground  oats.  bran,  middlings,  meat  scrap, 
cracked  corn  and  oats.  The  last  two 
items  are  used  as  scratch  feed  and  the 
others  as  mash.  How  many  dat’S  should 
such  quantity  last  during  Winter  with 
the  pullets  penned  in  comfortable  hous¬ 
ing?  C.  B. 

New  York. 


I 


I 


! 


Professor  Lewis’  book  “Productive 
Poultry  Husbandry”  suggests  that  eight 
lbs.  of  grain  daily  is  sufficient  for  20 
pullets  during  the  Winter  season.  Using 
this  calculation  as  a  basis  you  would 
require  from  35  to  40  lbs.  of  grain  per 
day  for  the  100  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets. 
According  to  instructions  issued  by  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  birds  will  consume  about 
twice  as  much  scratch  feed  as  they  will 
mash  during  the  Winter.  It  would  seem 
therefore,  that  the  700  lbs.  of  grain  that 
you  have  identified  would  last  the  100 
birds  from  25  to  30  days.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  you  will  require  more  of  the 
scratch  ration  than  you  have  indicated, 
especially  if  it  is  true  that  birds  will  con¬ 
sume  about  twice  as  much  scratch  feed 
as  mash  when  they  are  given  free  access 
to  the  latter  in  hoppers.  F.  c.  M. 


Manageement  of  Laying  Birds 


In  reply  to  some  recent  poultry  ques¬ 
tions,  I  would  -say : 

1.  The  least  floor  space  allowable  per 
bird  is  3  sq.  ft. 

2.  The  best,  proportion  is  two-thirds 
pullets  and  one-third  yearlings.  Raise 
one-fourth  to  one-tliird  pullets  and  cull 
down  to  the  needed  number. 

3.  Start  lights  at  4  a.  m.  or  use  eve¬ 
ning  lights  to  8  p.  m.  Use  lights  August 
1  on  yearling  hens  to  induce  Fall  laying. 
September  1  select  the  needed  breeders 
and  take  lights  off  them.  Let  the  best  of 
the  rest  lay  on  ;  they  will  lay  heavily  tip 
to  Nov.  1.  or  even  later.  Let  the  pullets 
take  the  place  of  the  hens  that  gradually 
drop  out-  This  method  works  perfectly, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  pullets 
hatched  earlier  than  forepart  of  April. 
Two  hatches  are  best,  three  weeks  apart. 

PWhen  using  the  above  method  it  is  best 
to  have  a  little  more  surplus  room  for  the 
Fall  pullets,  so  they  will  not  bo  crowded 
waiting  for  the  hens  to  stop  laying. 

No  poultryman  who  is  supplying  a  Teg¬ 
ular  trade  throughout  the  year  can  afford 
to  be  without  lights.  We  have  been  using 
them  five  years,  ai  d  induced  Cornell  to 
work  out  extensive  experiments.  They 
solve  the  problems  poultrvmen  have  in 
guaranteeing  a  certain  number  of  eggs  to 
their  trade  the  year  around. 

New  York.  R.  S.  MOSElY. 


Trap-nesting  Ducks 

Someone  said  you  cannot  trap-nest 
ducks.  I  trap-nest  ducks,  and  know  the 
number  of  eggs  each  duck  lays.  I  have 
a  house  that  holds  10  ducks  and  one 
drake,  with  a  nest  for  each  duck.  The 
house  is  G  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  long,  2  ft. 
high  in  hack  and  4  ft.  high  in  front.  The 
nests  are  2  ft.  deep  and  1  ft.  wide,  made 
of  plaster  laths  from  the  floor  to  roof, 
with  a  sliding  door  in  front  of  each  nest. 
At  night  I  see  that,  a  duck  goes  in  each 
nest,  and  as  fast,  as  'they  go  in  I  dose  the 
door.  The  ducks  arc  let  out  one  at  a 
time  in  the  morning,  and  if  they  have 
laid  an  egg  the  number  of  the  duck  is 
taken  and  books  kept.  After  one  week 
of  this  they  will  £o  in  themselves  to 
their  own  nest  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble. 

Most  ducks  lay  at  night,  but  those  that 
lay  later  iu  the  day  could  ‘be  .kept  in  until 
they  do.  and  feed  them  in  their  nest. 

New  Jersey.  w.  h.t. 


Prevention  of  Chicken  Pox 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  ward  oft 
chicken  pox  in  my  flock  of  pullets?  It 
seems  to  be  running  wild  among  diflerent 
flocks  in  this  vicinity  :  in  fact,  one  flock 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  my  flock  has  it. 
One  man  recommends  sulphur,  1  lb.  to 
10  lbs.  of  dry  mash. 

Connecticut.  w.  W. 

Chicken  pox  is  transmitted  from  one 
affected  fowl  to  another  and  from  one 
flock  to  another,  as  other  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  are.  It  may  be  avoided,  then,  by 
isolation  or  quarantine  of  diseased  flocks. 
While  this  may  seem -  a  simple  thing,  it 
is  not  always  as  practicable  as  m'uht  be 
thought,  since  the  germs  of  such  diseases 
are  carried  in  unknown  ways  many  times 
Mid  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  most  care¬ 
t’ll.  There  is  nothing  known  that  will 
prevent  the  disease  if  administered  in  the 
food,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  any  disease  of  this  nature  may 
eventually  be  controlled  by  drugs  admin¬ 
istered  internally. 

Probably  the  most  promising  preventive 
treatment  is  by  vaccination  of  healthy 
fowls,  much  as  smallpox  is  prevented  in 
humans  by  vaccination.  This  requires  a 
special  vaccine  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

'  I  would  suggest  that  you  write  your  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Storrs.  Conn., 
asking  for  any  information  and  help  that 
they  can  give  you  along  this  line.  They 
may  he  able  to  supply  you  with  vaccine 
and  directions  for  its  use.  i>. 


The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding-  At  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 

jaurer's  “Kwality” 
Meat  Scrap 

because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul¬ 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash. 
PnCC  Farmer’s  Almanac.  Generous 
ifiLL  samples  of  "Kwality”  Products. 
Write  Today 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  10  Newark,  New  Jersey 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  \  ou 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
Easy  to  operate. 

W rite  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON 


gas. 


Inc. 


Box  244.  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 

( Agents  wanted.) 


YOUNGS 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  abso¬ 
lutely  rainproof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swing¬ 
ing  window.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  showing  forty  different  outs.  E.  C. 
YOUNG  CO.,  10  Depot  Street,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Write  Now  for  Free  Catalog 

PRAIR’E  STATE  INCUBATOR 


America's  '  tandard  for  39  years.  Preferred  by  those 
who  demard  largest  hatches  and  best  chicks.  Prac¬ 


tically  self-operating.  Per¬ 
fect  in  design  and  con¬ 
struction.  Guaranteed  as 
to  number  and  quality  of 
chicks  and  length  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Read  the  catalog. 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR  CO. 

45  Main  St.,  Homer  Cily.  Pa. 


Detroit 


140-Egg  Size  —  Guaranteed  —  has 
Jouble  wails,  copper  tank,  full-size 
nursery,  automatic  regulation 
thermometer  held  so  that  chicks 
tannot  break  it  when  hatching. 
Detroit  Brooders,  •  too.  Double 
►vailed,  hot  water  heated.  Write  for 
special  low  price  on  both  machines.  _ 

Detroit  Incubator  Co 


Dept.  31 


Merritt  St.,  Detroit.  Mich, 


mitoJbxuArt>r*\m 

i  l  and  BrOOd??  B°°'  10 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
(1  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa¬ 
ter  copper  tanks,  doable  walls, 
dead  air  space,  doable  glass 
doors,  all  set  np  complete,  or 
180  figg  Incabator  and  Brooder  $23.50 
FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (g) 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine.  Wis.- 


$  I  CIS  Buys  140-Egg  Champion 

N  Belle  City  Incubator  | 

Hot-Waker,  Copper  Tank,  Doable  Walls 
Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated,  t  A  AQC 
$9.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot-  4” 

Water  Breeder.  Or  both  tor  only  fc  W 

Freight  Prepaid 


Ematof Rockiasand  •  •  »  ’ 

allowed  on  Express. 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share  In 
my  $1,000  In  Prixaa,  or  writs  for 
Proa  Book.  "Hatching  Facta.**  It 
tails  everything.  4ttn  Rohan.  Praa. 

Belle  Cily  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  Baclne.  Wls. 


Incabator  ft  Brooder 

►  both  are  made  of 
„  California  Redwood. 

Incubator  covered  with 
But  of  the  B  asbestos  and  galvanized 

I800**-  a  iron;  triple  walla.cop-  — 
per  tank.nnrsery.egg  tester, ther-  f“ 
mometer.  te  Nap’  triil — money  back  I 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FIBE  catalog. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Boi89  Waeino.Wi 


Windy  Knoll  Barred  Rocks 

Heveral  fine  cockerels  from  E.  B.  Thomp¬ 
son's  Imperial  Kinglet  Stock  direct. 
These  birds  were  raised  on  free  range  and 
are  well  grown  and  vigorous.  Both  light 
and  dark  color  at  $10.00  each  as  long 
as  they  last.  Address 

WINDY  KNOLL  FARM,  Glen  Spey.  N.Y. 


Silver  Camplnes 

cockerel,  ISO.  .Mut  lMieritun  Fiirm,  31  llliiigton,  \.  J. 
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DROVE  ftt  our  risk  that  you  can 

x  easily  save  one- third  on  high  priced  feed, 
cut  10  to  30  days  off  the  feeding  period  and 
have  healthier  hogs  by  feeding  MILKOLINE. 

Aide  Dinpcfinn  Milkoline  has  a  base  of 
UiyCMlUU  pasteurized  and  steril¬ 
ized,  modified  Buttermilk.  It  is  guaranteed 
not  to  contain  any  sulphuric  acid  or  anything 
injurious  to  hogs  or  poultry.  It  helps  tone 
up  the  system,  making  hogs  less  subject  to 
disease,  practically  insuring  gains  of  ZYs  lbs.  a 
head  per  day.  ( 

University  Tested psSflSfisZ 

of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Missouri  University, 
conducted  a  scientific  test  which  showed  that 
MILKOLINE  fed  hogs  made  a  profit  of  82.57% 
more  than  those  not  fed  Milkoline.  W.  H. 
Graham,  Middletown,  Mo.,  Baid  $30  worth  of 
Milkoline  made  an  extra  profit  of  $420  in  60 
days.  Lee  Jackson,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y., 
says  Milkoline  is  great  for  shoats  and  sows. 

Milkoline  2c  a  Gal.  }*J“£3255 

form,  and  when  fed  as  directed  costs  only  2c  a 
gallon.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  spoil,  rot,  sour 
or  mould.  Keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 
Flies  d«  not  come  near  it.  The  prices  are  as 
follows:  5  gal.  $7.50;  10  gal.  $12.60;  15  gal. 
$16.60;  32  gal.  $32.00;  65  gal.  $49.50. 

3ft  I)AV  Trial  Try  Milkoline  at  our  risk 

0VVdJ  II  1^1  for  30  dayg-if  not  satis. 

fied  that  it  is  the  best  farm  money  maker  and 
saver  you  ever  saw  it  costs  you  nothing.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  check  or  money  order  for  any  amount 
today,  feed  one-half  to  poultry  and  hogs  in  a 
30  day  test;  then  if  not  satisfied  return  unused 
part  at  our  expenseiand  we’ll  immediately  re¬ 
fund  every  cent  you  paid  us.  You  are  the  sole 
judge,  and  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose  by  making  this  test.  Our  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  booklet,  "How  To  Hustle 
Heavy  Hogs  To  Market"  will  be  sent  free  on 
request— your  name  on  a  card  will  do. 

BIG  BOOK  FREE  •  S>'»ply  seud  name  ami 

Dlti  owun  rntt.  address-a  card  will  do, 
and  we'll  send  an  interesting  booklet  telling 
bow  Milkoline  will  increase  your  poultry  and 
bog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest  distrib¬ 
utors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MFG  CO  447  Croamerv  ama 

IIIILItULinC  IIITU.  t/U.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

niSTElP’fKD  BY 

Anderson  &  Scofield.  Fishkill,  N  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  Corp.,  Boston,  9,  Mass. 


RABBITS 

R  a  hhlfc  'll  prominent  Species 
ndUUMo  Exhibition  and  Bleed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10e.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Bab¬ 
bits  50c.  Department  A,  JOSEPH  BLANK 
428  Hiqhiand  five..  Mount  Vernon,  N.  V. 


RUFUS  REDS  and  NEW  ZEALANDS 

Place  your  order  now  for  Spring  Breeders.  Look 
up  our  Winnings  We  are  there  with  the  goods, 

Delaware  Valley  Babbitries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Pedigreed  Black  Siberian  Hares 

world's  greatest  meat  and  fur  Babbit  Young  an. I  old 

Ktni'l..  Prices  reasonable.  CHARLES  REASBECK.  Vankleeh  Hill.  Ontirio 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  ami  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
'■eg.  Stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  ETCK.  Somerville,  N.  J 


POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS 

Baby  thicks  from  Pure- bred, 
free  ranged,  high  cs^g  yielding 
(locks  of  White  Leghorns.  Rocks. 
Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Bl.  Min- 
oreas.  Highest  Quality  chicks 
at  moderate  prices. 

Our  Thirtieth  Successful  season. 

Buy  your  chicks  from  the  Oldest 
Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 

Place  your  order  now  for  early 
Spring  deliveries. 

New  Catalog  and  Price  List 
FREE  for  the  asking. 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Jos.  D.  Wilson  Stockton,  N.  J. 


i: 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels-"  Regals” 

A  few  extra  selected,  vigorous,  farm  raised  birds-of  John 
8.  Marlin's  best.  $5  and  $7  each.  L  0.  QUIGLEY,  (Josben,  VY. 

icn  BARRON  LEGHORN  PULLETS  at  a  bargain- 
IdU  March  hatch.  FOREST  FARM,  Hooka  way,  N.  J 

SC  il  nr  nn  -»  Cockerels.  Mens,  Male  birds  and  Trios 
,  t,  nllLOnd  M.  N.  Ga«,e  &  Son,  Silver  Cheek,  NY. 

Baby  Chick  Catalogue  ItltOOkSIDE  KAMI,  NsHon,  Pa. 

ri>2  E  a  c  h. 

MaePHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Pearl  Guineas 


Toulouse  Goose  Eggs 


From  large,  old  birds,  40o  each. 

MaePHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  J. 


fmnfiHtMim'ttitHiiiiiHmiMMiiiimtiimiiiii'iiiiiMiiimttiiiiHiiiiMiiiiimiiiinitii  imutni 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J.  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Westwood,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  X.  J.  State  Experiment  Station.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Following  is 
the  record  of  week  ending  January  23  (12th 
week): 

B.  P.  ROCKS 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  .1 . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  I . 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

lloy  M.  Lynch,  N.  J . 


Week 

31 

41 

13 

59 

86 

29 


.  38 

.  12 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  3( 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Howard  O.  Taylor.  N.  J . 

R.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J . .  . 


19 

38 

24 

88 

85 


30 

95 

44 

68 

63 

44 

52 


CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  VV.  Brainard.  N.  Y . 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J.. 

Mar-Kin  Poultry  Yard.  N.  J . 

Solomon  Kichman,  N,  J . 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Boucher.  N.  ,1 . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-.  N.  .1 . 

Cranberry.  Brook  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

J.  S.  Cray-  &  Son.  N,  J . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  .1. 


38 


28 

35 

28 


73 

80 

64 
31 
50 
50 
31 
71 

65 


Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J .  42 


Eigenraucli  &  De  Winters,  N.  J 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B. -Ferris.  Mich . 

Richard  Franke.  N.  J . 

Greendale  Farm.  N.Y  . 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Dei . 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  .1 .  . 

John  J.  lleerdt.  N,  .1 . . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N.  J . . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . 

George  C-  Johnson.  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

Robert  O.  Knapp.  N.  Y  ..  . 

Jay  D.  Lester.  N.  Y... . 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  ,1 . 

Harold  VV.  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxbam.  R  I  . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N,  J  . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son.  N.  J . 

S,  Olsen,  N,  J . 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 

Queensbury  Farm,  N. J . 

Rapp  s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . ’ 


41 

62 

26 

71 

32 
56 
34 
38 

15 

33 
44 
68 
69 
10 
53 

32 
51 

4 

63 

46 

67 

67 

33 
30 
50 
25 

72 
37 
19 
23 

16 
30 
36 
13 


Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  62 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  16 

Rosehill  Farm.  N  J .  39 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  55 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y .  33 

shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  16 

A.  E  Spear,  X.  J .  62 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  .1- .  35 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  51 

Matthew  Stotbart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  42 

Willi  -  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  60 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J .  40 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J .  14 

Tom  s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  25 

J.  It.  Van  Houten.  N.  J .  34 

Gustav  Walters,  N  .1 . ; .  J8 

John  F.  Wehrell.  N.  J .  29 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  37 

•lames  Whetsel,  N.  J .  53 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  50 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  29 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 
Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  27 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

*  R  1.  REDS 

BergeD  Co,  Poultry  Assn . 

S  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  1.  R  EDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  43 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

1 1  a  inmontoi)  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn. ..  34 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  45 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  27 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  50 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn .  15 

Total  . 4201 


31 


48 


24 


Total 

168 

459 

22 

274 

405 

79 


293 

16 

188 


255 

469 

59 

756 

581 


129 

767 

380 

279 

442 

186 

340 


65 


134 

94 

103 


325 

311 
550 
223 
354 
173 
217 
566 

412 
291 
215 
389 
126 
493 
181 
457 
339 
388 
147 
275 
392 
398 
668 
139 
352 

298 
305 
296 
486 
268 
6.53 
370 
432 
128 
396 

98 

429 

401 

242 

376 

173 

251 

465 

102 

312 
588 
439 
421 
352 
233 

299 

413 
35-5 
425 
685 
473 
228 
330 
201 
421 
513 
223 
298 
438 
197 


271 

369 

512 

284 

416 

351 

326 

238 

432 

89 

32628 


Blood  Clots  in  Eggs 

Is  there  a  satisfactory  remedy  for  blood 
clot  found  in  fresh,  newly  laid  eggs?  It 
.appears  on  the  yolk,  usually  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  When  this  clot  is  broken 
it  spreads  more  or  less  over  the  entire 
yolk.  Had  the  eggs  appeared  this  way 
after  a  few  days  from  being  sat  upon,  it 
[would  be  no  surprise.  These  eggs  in 
question  are  strictly  fresh.  The  pullets 
have  no  cockerel  with  them.  Would  this 
have  any  bearing  on  the  situation.  I« 
vsueh  condition  unwholesome?  c.  E.  L. 

There  is  no  way  to  prevent  these  blood 
clots  from  occasionally  appearing  in  eggs. 
They  are  due  to  the  inclusion  within  the 
egg  as  it  is  formed  of  a  clot  of  blood  from 
the  ovary  or  other  part  of  the  oviduct. 
The  presence  of  a  male  in  the  flock  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  There  is  nothing 
unwholesome  about  such  eggs,  though 
they  are.  of  course,  undesirable  for  cook¬ 
ing  in  the  nhell.  The  only  method  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  them  is  to  candle  the  eggs  and 
discard  those  showing  the  clots. 

M.  B.  D. 


Choose  which* 


1920^9m 


OVER  300  EGGS 

per  year  laid  by  our  champions  in 
official  contests;  defeated  1750  birds 
of  all  breeds  in  American  Contests. 

Lady  Victory  Laid  304  Eggs 
Keystone  Maid  Laid  306  Eggs 

WINNERS 

on  all  three  breeds; 

_  -  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Con»-s;  Winnings  W.  WYANDOTTES 

again  prove  S  C'R'1' REDS 

SUPERIORITY 

N.  A.  Int.  Egg-Laying  Contest,  our 
champion  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  "  Lady 
Snow,"  defeated  all  layers  of  all 
breeds.  Our  champion  R.  I.  Red  "Red 
Rose”  defeated  all  Reds. 

AMERICAN  CONTEST 

Our  pens  of  X.eghorns  and  Wyandottes' 
defeated  all  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte 
pens  from  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Write  for  our  helpful  book.  “The  Story 
of  the  300 -Egg  Hen.”  It  tells  all 
about  our  champion  winnings  and  how 
to  make  more  profits  from  your  poultry ,  also 
gives  prices  on 

Day-Old  Chicks 
Hatching  Eggs 
Fine  Cockerels 
Breeding  Stock 

from  tliis  highest  profit- 
paying  strain. 

ACT  NOW! 

—supply  is  limited. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

B°x  B  Lancaster,  Pa. 


200* 
TO 

300 

,  EGGS 
\PER  YEAR/ 
STRAIN/ 


MOST 
PROFITABLE 
POULTRY 
KNOWN 


LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNG  — EARLY  HATCHED  —  GROWING 

Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 
DEXTER  1’.  UP HABI,  BELMAR,  N."  j. 


II 


II 


S.G.W.  Leghorns  pr\7ucrtip”  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Single  buds,  pairs,  trios,  or  pens.  Hatching  Eggs  ST  5  per 
100.  Perhaps  you  saw  our  exhibit  at  the  Madison  Square 
Carden  ,-liow  ‘  Book  your  order  early.  Mayroyd  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  C.  H.  TONKING,  Owner,  Dept.  1 ,  New  Dorp 
Heights,  Staten  Island 


Batoy  Cliiclis 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks— $27.50  per  100  or  $250  per 
i*000.  White  Wyandottes— $30  per  100.  From  stock 
whose  laying qualities  are  constantly  improved  by 
introduction  ol'males  of  big  laying  strains.  100%  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Allen,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs,  Price  list  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  ( Jatalog  10c.  Art  Desk  Calendar  10c...  or  bol  li  fol¬ 
io  cents,  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  S0UDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Mahoga..j  u,.aiu  u,v.  imuuo  laituiu  nous  founda- 

(ion  of  many  noted  laying  ilocks.  Breeding  Cockerels  $5 
up.  Circular.  B,  QUACKENBUSII,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  999 


iny  Strain  S.G.  Rhode  Island  Reds  ,is  the 


SIIPFR  PI-KIN  ®r,|f  in  F.moiis  Long  Island  Duck  District 
"■'tn  •  tnin  BRED — HATCHED — 8HIPPED— RITE 

DUCKLINGS  J,81A  hodlthy  farm 


.  Southampton, 


Long  Island 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert's  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  #12  per  100.  Un- 
hatched  eggs  duplicated  at  half  price.  Baby  chicks,  #85 
per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES, .  CraryviUe,  New  York 

HUMMER’S  Famous  CHICKS 
Rocks,  Beds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona,  Minorca 
illustrated  Circular.  E.  R.  HUMMER  t  CO.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Chick C  H'  °*  Bl,ff  Leghorns,  Barr.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wv- 
vjiiiv,iv3  andottes  and  Broilers.  95tf  I, iv«  chix  guar¬ 
anteed.  dr.  flee.  JACOB  NIEMONO.  McAlister*, Ik,  P>.  Rox  t 

BABYTcliToKS 

Supei lative  quality.  Chix  at  reasonable  prices.  Prompt 
shipments.  Send  today  for  our  free  catalog.  100<*  Live 
Dei.  Guaranteed  by  us.  Write  LISLE  A-  McLAUGH- 
J-IN,  Box  «tiO,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

ANDERSON’S  Fancy  Rose  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Blue  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
CL/FFOkD  E.  ANDERSON,  Mooresville,  Indiana 


PiS  BUCKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rooks.  Seud  for  circular.  II.  Fisher.  Milford,  N.  J. 

EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PAROEE  S  PEKINS,  ISLIP.  N.Y 

BREEDS  CHICKENS-DUCKS-GEESE-TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Dogs.  Stock  and  Hatching 
Eggs.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Chicks  SEfe  Ducklings 

v,uv“wLegh0rus,7\nCona8,Pekinruvllllil&u 
Rouen  and  Runner.  Aldham  Poultry  Form,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Po. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  For  Sale 

“GOLDBANK”  strain.  Large  frame  and  bone. 

Miss  IDA  CHUMBLKY,  Draper,  Virginia 


Fancy 

winners. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks ! u??*RitbS£ 

Stock  for  sale.  E.  H.  ANDERSON,  Moore.vlllo,  lud 


FOR  oesi  result,  Wj|d  orWi|d  Cr08sed  BronzeToms 


BREED  FROM  PURE 

M.  PARKER 


Orange,  Virginia 


r:nA  Rrnnsic  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas, 
rillc  D( CCUo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock, 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Ttllord,  Pa, 

MANINIOTHBRONZETURKEYS 

Gold  Bank-Wolf  cross.  S.  G.  R.  I.  Red  cockerels  from 
egg-record  stock.  C.  LESLIE  MAMIN,  Genoa,  S.Y. 

Red  Bourbon  Twi^L^.'SS^STvIaigSii 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

11  prizes  and  best  display  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
world’s  greatest  poultry  show.  Tile  18-lb.  Capon  exhibited 
the  sensation  of  the  exhibition.  Eggs  for  hatching  only, 

MARCY  FARM  -  -  Matawan,  N.  j. 


HatchingEggs 

and  Light  Brahmas.  83  per  setting. 

Mrs.  E.  Aurnhammer,  P-  0.  Box  No.  3,  Smiths  Mills,  N,  Y. 


from 

Pure  Bred  ANCONAS 


1- 


Ired  to 

ay. 

Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels.  Notice  our 
Pen  N'o.  2.  StoVrs  Contest.  Hatching  eggs  and 
chicks.  Circular.  KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring  ? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  arc  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago,  we  have  grown  from  a  12-aore 
•arm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  00,000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103,000  eggs,  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never,  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  in  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all-round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock— 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  that  our  birds  will  averuge 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  real  sensible 
bred  I.pghorns  of  good  size  and  strain,  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  'tlieir  80- 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  In  going  into  t lie 
poultry  business. 

“Ask  the  man  who  owns  ’em  ” 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only;$28.00  per  lOO 
Our  Grade  B .  35.00  per  lOO 

Hatching  eggs  about  L  price.  Cheaper  in  thousand  lota. 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Worlds  Laying  Records 

313,  323  and  325  Eggs  in  year 
PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers 
Bred  for  eggs  since  1889. 
Sixteen  page  Circular  Free. 
Large  general  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  BOX  Y,  ALTOONA.  PA- 

*■■■  _ _ _ _ _ 

A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  U!n 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place,  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks, 
1,052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  hen.  Total,  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES,  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


BREEDING  COCKERELS 

WHITE  AND  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROOKS 
AND  SINGLE  OOMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  from 
our  high  producing. hens  for  sale.  Birds  of  except¬ 
ional  quality,  of  good  size  and  points  who  will  pro¬ 
duce  pullets  of  great  egg  laying  ability.  Write  for 
prices.  Branford  Farms,  Groton,  Conn. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  Years  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatch- 

mg.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 
Cart,  M.  Scarbouough,  Manager 

FRANCAIS  ROCK-COCKERELS 

810,  $15  and  $20.  Pullets,  Hatching  eggs.  No 
clucks.  Winners  Storrs  contest,  1918-1919;  first  and 
and  t,lree  highest  hens,  282-281-273  eggs, 
19194  920  contest.  J.  F  FRANCAIS.  Wastlumpton  B«c5.  L.  I.,  N.  »! 


Better  UtilityB^cfi»'g'V™ss 

B.  ROCKS  S.  C.  It.  I.  BEDS  S.C.ANCONAS 

JJ B;  Prepaid.  Mating  list  free. 
FARM  .  So.  Faston,  Mass. 
Cole  <fc  Stuakt  Builders  of  BETTER  UTILITY 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

?6.C.oo!ilrTLLEGH0RNS  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  sale  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISIC 
POULTRY  FARM,  Rox  R,  Paradise,  Pen ua. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 


postpaid.  H  N  CONNER.  Stockton.  N.  J, 

Buff  Rocks  '■a.'jsfc a 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  K  fill;: 

cry,  per  100,  post  paid.  .411  cliix  are  from  choice  di¬ 
rect  D.4V.  Young  strain  stork.  II.  N.COWEIl,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Sfl  Whilnl  Dffhnrnc  Chioks-  Ten/Wks.  Pullets.  P 
*  “•  ” Iets  Yearlings.  Standard  bn 
stock.  IOKKST  l’ARM,  Koekaway.  New  Jerm 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

White  WYANDOTTES 

We  have  decided  to  sell  our  entire  flock  of  Wyan- 
dottes,  consisting  of  about  24  hens,  26  pullets,  5 
cockerels,  and  one  extra  tine  yearling  cock.  This  is 
high  olass  stock  in  every  respect.  Write  for  prices 
and  description. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Cambridge  Springs,  Penna. 


White  WvanHntta  aml  s-  C-  White  Legho 

nillie  nydllUUlle  cockerels.  Selected  t 
pedigree,  egg  type  and  vigor.  *5.00  and  *7.50. 
MEURSTIIOUeHT  k’AUM,  Bo*  It.  ColuiabU,  Coi 


White  Wyandotte  Pullets,  $2  &oc%Zt 

sons  of  College  Queen,  #8.  IJiE/,  tayi.oii,  KoUey,  n. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  Breeding  Cocke 
els,  $6  and  $7  ea<di;  good  selection;  winning  and  layir 
strain;  II ee literature.  RALPH  WOODWARD.  Bex 28. Grafton.  Mai 

BigSturdy  Baby  Chicks 

Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Hocks,  Eglantine  White  Le 
horns,  .4 uconas,  S.  C.  Reds.  Catalogue  free.  Chicks  Fe 
lath  every  week.  SUNNISIDE  P0UITRI  FARM.  Copper  Hill,  N. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  To 

beauty  and  eggs.  MIDDIEBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Hemburp.  N. 

White  Wyandottes,  Rose  Comb 

hatching  eggs,  Mrs.  Elvira  I.  Steere,  Grottoes.  V 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  ^'hatching 

imported  direct, |recorde  272  to  289.  e.  e.  LEWIS,  fipaisshin,  N 


“College  Queen’s”  Record  308  a*:f**>r"' 


Settipg  eggs  for  tale. 


„  „  _  - - pen  how  leadi 

O.  S,  Kalght,  Bridgeton,  K 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

In  a  previous  letter  I  suggested  that 
you  have  a  department  of  economics.  I 
do  not  flatter  myself  that  your  newly 
added  department  is  because  of  that  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  I  congratulate  you  on  it  just 
the  same.  It  is  educational,  and  out  of 
it  will  come  more  arguments  for  co¬ 
operation  among  farmers  than  from  any 
other  source.  G-  Y-  c* 

California. 

The  interest  in  economics  is  most  grati¬ 
fying.  It  comes  from  a  wide  circle, 
teaching  from  the  plain  farmer  to  the 
college  professor.  While  we  have  been 
discussing  co-operative  organization  di¬ 
rectly  as  a  means  of  selling  and  market¬ 
ing.  under  the  division  of  production,  the 
best  arguments  for  co-operation  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  later  discussions  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  division  of  wealth  to  landlord, 
capitalist  and  laborer 

Enclosed  find  what  purports  to  be  a 
receipt  for  one  refrigerator  ordered  from 
Polar  Iceless  Refrigerator  Company. 
Washington,  la.,  dated  September  10. 
We  ordered  this  in  July  and  cancelled 
the  order  before  the  date  of  this  receipt. 
The  letter  which  I  enclose  was  mailed  at 
Moline,  Ill.  In  other  letters  they  have 
talked  about  filing  claims  and  sending 
out  tracers,  and  nothing  has  ever  come 
out  of  their  hot  air.  We  do  not  want 
the  machine.  What  we  want  them  to  do 
is  to  return  the  money,  $31.  G.  s. 

New  York. 

This  refrigerator  was  ordered  early  in 
the  Summer,  and  the  alleged  shipment 
was  made  September  10,  after  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season  was  past.  Iu  the  meantime 
G  S.  had  gotten  tired  of  waiting  for  it. 
and  cancelled  the  order.  Therefore,  the 
Tolar  Iceless  Refrigerator  Company  is 
clearly  responsible  for  the  return  of  the 
subscriber's  money,  which  it  doesn’t  seem 
disposed  to  part  with.  The  proprietor 
of  this  Polar  Iceless  Refrigerator  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  same  II.  S.  Busby  who  fig¬ 
ured  iu  Publisher's  Desk  iu  connection 
with  an  order  of  a  Massachusetts  farmer 
with  the  Moline  Tank  Heater  Company, 
Moline,  Ill.  Mr.  Busby  is  also  connected 
with  the  Acme  Company,  Washington,  la. 
We  have  a  number  of  complaints  from 
purchasers  of  the  refrigerator,  pronounc¬ 
ing  it  worthless.  Mr.  Busby  has  written 
us  two  evasive  letters,  indicating  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  adjust  the  transactions  with 
the  customers,  but  his  actions  do  not  cor¬ 
respond  with  his  words. 

January  24.  1920,  1  purchased  a  rem¬ 
edy  from  Edward  F.  Weise,  Utica.  N.  Y., 
under  written  guarantee  by  him,  which  has 
failed  to  cure.  He  was  here  representing 
himself  as  a  doctor  and  advertising  for 
the  North  American  Drug  Company,  his 
address  Lock  Box  104,  Utica,  N.  Y.  I 
have  written  him  several  times,  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.  I  enclose  a  check  for 
the  amount  paid  him,  also  his  written 
guarantee.  Will  you  inquire  of  this  com¬ 
pany  why  they  have  not  answered  letters 
sent  to  them,  and  make  adjustment  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  guarantee?  mbs.  m.  r. 

Ohio. 

The  guarantee  was,  of  course,  the  bait 
to  get  this  trusting  woman’s  money  for 
the  remedy.  There  is  no  hope  of  getting 
adjustments  or  refunds  from  vendors  of 
quack  remedies.  Perhaps  this  record  of 
the  case  may  cause  some  one  else  to  keep 
the  money  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted 
on  some  charlatan  of  the  same  kind  as 
Weise. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
dealings  which  we  have  had  with  C.  A. 
Brechbiel,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Fayetteville, 
Pa.  Last  year  one  of  our  club  boys  pur¬ 
chased  a  Spotted  Poland-China  pig  from 
Mr.  Brechbiel.  This  pig  was  supposed 
to  be  eligible  to  registry.  So  far  neither 
the  boy  nor  his  father  have  been  able  to 
get  any  satisfaction  from  Mr.  Brechbiel 
relative  to  registration  papers.  Our  club 
leader.  Mr.  Martin,  took  the  matter  up 
with  Mr.  Brechbiel  and  has  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  reply  from  him.  Mr.  Martin 
then  appealed  to  the  National  Spotted 
Poland-China  Record  Association,  and 
they  in  turn  have  taken  the  matter  up 
relative  to  securing  the  proper  registra¬ 
tion  papers.  So  far  they  have  failed.  I 
am  calling  this  to  your  attention  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Brechbiel’s  advertisement  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  copy  of  your  paper  of  March 
13.  1920.  Knowing  that  you  exercise  a 
great  deal  of  care  iu  selecting  your  ad¬ 
vertisers  I  thought  you  should  know  that 
Mr.  Brechbiel  is  not  reliable.  c.  a.  m. 

Delaware  Experiment  Station. 


We  have  given  Mr.  Brechbiel  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  square  his  record  in  the  case, 
but  he  fails  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
National  Spotted  Poland-China  Associa¬ 
tion  has  notified  Mr.  Brechbiel  that  n<^ 
more  animals  will  be  registered  for  him. 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  lie  is 
barred  from  using  the  advertising  columns 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the 
future. 

I  don’t  know  whether  you  are  still  in 
existence,  for  it  has  been  years  since  I 
had  your  paper.  You  remember  when 
I  subscribed  for  your  paper:  the  year 
you  were  exposing  the  Lewis  faction  of 
University  City,  St.  Louis,  and  you  may 
have  kept  track  of  him  same  as  myself, 
but  to  let  you  see  what  he  is  trying  to 
palm  off  on  the  public  I  am  sending  you 
with  this  letter  liis  “Commonwealth”  (he 
calls  it)  that  he  had  the  nerve  to  send 
me  when  I  wrote  to  him  to  see  if  he 
wasn’t  about  ready  to  make  good  his  pro¬ 
mise  to  pay  me  the  “Trustee  Note"  1 
have  held  against  him  for  14  years.  Ask 
me  to  invest  in  any  of  his  wildcat 
schemes — never!  That’s  the  way  he  gen¬ 
erally  answers  me  by  offering  me  some 
thing  of  this  kind.  lie  knows  I  am  a 
poor  widow  with  nothing  to  invest,  and 
only  ask  for  what  rightfully  belongs  to 
me.  so  he  adds  insult  to  injury.  All  1 
can  make  out  of  his  Commonwealth  is 
that  he  wants  money— money,  to  keen 
him  sailing  along  on  other  people’s 
money  without  ever  a  thought  of  making 
restitution.  l.  s.  y. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  communication  from  one  of  Lewis’ 
victims  in  his  St.  Louis  schemes  is  a 
voice  from  the  past  which  may  act  as  a 
note  of  warming  to  those  who  are  prom¬ 
ised  riches  from  his  present  California 
schemes. 

Some  days  ago  I  received  a  little  book¬ 
let  entitled  “Cluthe’s  Advice  to  the  Rup¬ 
tured”  put  out  by  (’has.  Cluthe  &  Sons, 
Bloomfield.  N.  .T.  Are  they  reliable  par¬ 
ties  to  do  business  with?  R.  a.  b. 

Vermont. 

This  firm  sold  trusses  under  a  guaran¬ 
tee  to  refund  purchase  price  in  eases 
where  the  truss  did  not  give  satisfaction. 
We  published  several  complaints  some 
years  ago  from  purchasers  who  could  not 
secure  a  return  of  their  money  when  they 
asked  for  it.  Finally  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  charged  the  company  with 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  and  had  the 
officers  arrested.  Under  the  promise  to 
reform  the  charge  was  not  pressed,  and 
we  have  heard  little  of  the  concern  of 
late  years.  The  record  will  be  sufficient 
guidance  for  those  who  are  considering 
entering  into  transactions  with  the 
Cluthe  firm. 

Being  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  knowing  that  you  help  subscribers  to 
collect  bills,  I  will  ask  that  you  try  to 
help  me  out.  After  corresponding  with 
C.  F.  Mlangino  &  Co.,  Bradford.  Pa.,  I 
shipped  them  a  car  of  peppers  at  a  set 
price  of  80c  per  hamper.  This  shipment 
was  made  iu  co-operation  with  the  Belle 
Plain  Farmers’  Co-operative  Association 
of  Belle  Plain.  After  making  this  ship¬ 
ment  a  manifest  was  sent  them,  listing 
the  names  of  all  farmers  who  made  up 
the  car  of  peppers,  aud  advised  that  re¬ 
mittance  should  be  made  either  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmers  or  direct  to  the  secretary 
of  the  association  at  Belle  Plain.  Since 
then  we  have  written  them  several  times, 
but  received  no  reply  from  them.  Will 
ask  that  you  take  this  matter  up  with 
them  and  see  if  you  can  collect  for  this 
shipment.  D.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

We  were  unable  to  serve  the  subscriber 
or  the.  association  in  any  way,  because 
C.  F.  Mangino  &  Co.  have  disposed  of 
their  business  some  time  ago  and  departed 
for  some  place  unknown.  We  sent  the 
complaint  to  the  police  department,  who 
made  a  careful  investigation,  but  could 
not  locate  any  of  the  members  of  the  con 
cern.  This  means  a  considerable  loss 
to  the  shippers,  but  shows  the  advisability 
of  insisting  upon  looking  up  the  financial 
standing  before  sending  goods  to  unknown 
parties. 

Eczema 

Do  dogs  ever  have  frostbitten  noses? 
If  so,  what  is  the  treatment.  I  have  a 
collie  dog  that  for  the  last  year  has  had 
a  sore  nose.  It  will  scab  over  for  a  few 
days,  then  peel  off  and  leave  a  raw  sore, 
which  never  heals.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  sensitive.  The  dog.  aside  from  this, 
apparently  is  iu  the  best  of  health. 

Connecticut.  R.  E.  C. 

A  dog  may  freeze  his  nose,  but  the 
sore  soon  heals.  The  one  in  question 
more  likely  is  eczematous  and  difficult  to 
deal  with,  as  the  remedies  applied  will  be 
licked  or  rubbed  off  by  the  dog.  Cleanse 
the  sore  and  then  rub  iu  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment  daily,  as  it  is  harmless.  If  it  does 
not  suffice  paint  sore  daily  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  balsam  of  Peru  and  three 
parts  of  alcohol. 


Lower  Operating  Costs 

The  big  problem  confronting  the  business  farmer  today  is 
“How  can  I  lower  my  operating  costs?” 

To  this  there  is  only  one  answer,  “Power  Farming.”  You 
or  your  father  answered  it  the  same  way  when  the  scythe 
was  discarded  for  the  mower  and  reaper. 


Two  years  ago  you  did  not  have 
to  answer  this  question  because 
you  could  make  money  no  matter 
how  expensive  the  old  methods. 
But  next  year’s  crop  costs  will 
have  to  be  figured  on  an  efficient 
production  basis,  the  same  as 
any  other  manufacturer.  Samson 
power  points  the  way  out. 

The  Samson  Model  “M”  tractor, 
by  displacing  horses,  saving  feed 
and  other  expenses,  as  well  as 
hired  belt  work  for  silo  filling, 
threshing,  etc.,  will  pay  for  itself 
the  first  year.  It  will  give  you  not 
only  a  better  and  easier  means  of 
doing  your  work  but  it  will  cut 
down  your  cost  of  production  the 
same  as  it  has  that  of  your  farmer 
competitor. 

Nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
farmers  have  purchased  tractors 
during  the  past  year  and  through 
use  of  this  power,  which  is  less 


costly  than  horsepower,  have  saved 
money,  time  and  labor.  The 
tractor  will  do  for  you  what  it 
has  done  for  them. 

Your  business  rests  with  you.  It 
is  a  question  of  profit  or  loss. 
You,  as  a  business  farmer,  can 
not  afford  to  operate  at  cost  or  at 
a  loss.  You  must  make  a  profit. 
Competition  is  as  strong  on  the 
farm  as  in  any  other  business. 
Power  farming  with  a  Samson 
Model  “M”  tractor  is  your  sal¬ 
vation. 

Don’t  delay  the  introduction  of 
power  methods.  Your  profits 
start  the  minute  you  put  a  Sam¬ 
son  Model  “M”  tractor  on  your 
farm — not  only  in  your  field  work, 
but  in  the  operation  of  all  your 
belt-driven  machinery. 

Get  ready  for  your  spring  work 
now. 


Write  Us  For  All 
The  Facts 

Sit  down  now  and  write  us 
to  send  yon  new  information 
which  we  hare  gathered  that 
will  enable  yon  to  lower  your 
production  cost  and  increase 
your  margin  of  profit.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  it,  no 
obligation.  Write  us  today. 


SAMSON  TRACTOR  CO..  512  Industrial  Avenue,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Manufacturers  of  Tractors,  Trucks,  Power  and  Horse-Drawn  Implements 

sAMSDn 

TRA.OS  HARK.AIOmSRED  U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE' 


FUR 


COATS 

AND 

ROBES 


Made  to  your  order  from  Horse, 
Cow,  Calf,  or  jiny  hide  or  akin 
with  hair  or  fur  on  it. 

You  save  aa  high  as  30%  by  using 
your  own  furs. 

Free  catalogue  with  instruction! 
for  handling  furs.  Fur  garments 
repaired  and  remodeled. 

FUR  TANNING  AND 

,  j.  ,  .  TAXIDERMY  SPECIALISTS 

let  the  hair  go 

With  the  hide"  Large  and  small  game,  birds  and 
fish  mounted.  Prompt  service,  ex¬ 
pert  attention.  Price  quoted  i*  price  charged. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

661  West  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SILOS  at  HALF  PRICE 

My  Winter  Sale  of  Silos  is  now 
on.  I  will  allow  a  discount  of 
50%  on  all  silos  sold  this  month. 
My  silos  are  of  a  well-known 
make,  all  new  and  first-class  in 
every  way.  Built  of  the  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir,  the  most 
durable  material  used  for  silos. 
Your  neighbor  probably  bought 
one  from  me  last  year.  Ask 
him  how  he  likes  it  and  how 
much  he  saved. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  MFRS ■  AGT • 

113  Flood  Building 

MEADVILLE  PENNSYLVANIA 


RUNLITE  Cultivator 


Delivered  anywhere 
in  the  United  States 

Light  running,  strong  and  durable,  teeth 
oscillate,  relieving  strain,  making  perfect 
"dust”  mulch.  Increase  yield,  improve 
quality  of  Fruit,  Flowers  or  Vegetables. 
Complete  with  handle.  At  Hardware 
Dealers,  Seed  Stores  or  from  the  factory. 
Unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

CIRCULARS  ON  REOUE3T 

Ru.ylite  Company,  Ithaca,  n.  y. 


Trial 


Grudu  raid*,  build  dykes,  levees  wit 

’  :^m0™dejr 1 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped  I 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feat 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition.  I 

OwaneboroDItchar  AGradar  Co.,  Inc.  | 
•  Box  334  Owensboro.  Ky. 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  LAND 

will  make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  Raise  the 
crops  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer  alfalfa  ami  grain 
crops,  or  small  place  in  fruit  near  some  good  town.  Ideal 
place  for  dairying,  pigs  and  chickens.  Good  markets  at 
hand.  No  cold  weather.  You  live  longer  and  gef  more 
enjoyment  out  of  life.  Delightful  climate.  Rich,  fertd* 
soil."  Moderate  prices.  Easy  terms.  Irrigation  is  crop 
assurance  which  makes  sure  profits.  Hospital), le  neigh 
bors.  New  comers  welcome.  Wonderful  roads  schools, 
churches.  Write  for  our  California  Illustrated  Folder, 
free.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVEB,  Supervisor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Sant*  Vo  Rjr,,  910  Kailnaj  Bxohaugo,  Chisago. 


11  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
|  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
|  a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  Soe 

U  guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  - 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  oc  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  natnre  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


months,  on 
capable  of 


WANTED — .single  man  for  eight 
small  farm;  must  be  good  worker,  eapame  of 
handling  horses;  no  milking;  stale  wages  want¬ 
ed.  with  board  and  room.  JOHN  BITTNER 
Matyopac,  N.  T. 

WANTED — Practical  farmer;  married,  experi¬ 
enced  orchardist;  exceptionally  good  living 
conditions.  ADVERTISER  83.77,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farmer  for  about  20  acres; 

three  raws,  two  horses;  must  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  general  farming.  Write  regarding  ex¬ 
perience,  age  and  wages  expected.  GEO.  KNIT¬ 
TED,  Wharton.  N.  J. ;  1?.  V.  Hotel. 


W  A  NTKD — Assistant  herdsman-dairyman ;  sii. 

gle  man;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  position  now 
open ;  Milking  Shorthorns;  butter  and  beef  pro¬ 
duced;  milking  machine  used;  $50  a  month  cash; 
hoard  and  room  with  herdsman’s  family  inelud 
ed:  located  on  Irolley,  10  minutes  from  city; 
state  age,  nationality,  experience.  ASHTON 
ROT.LINS.  Throe  Rivers  Farm,  Dover,  N.  H. 

WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  herd  of  purebred 
Guernseys;  must  be  good  butter-maker;  excel¬ 
lent  position  for  right  man;  farm  close  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  slate  your  experience  in  first  lett-  r.  \d 
dress  ADVERTISER  8300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits. 

from  10  to  20  years,  for  general  farming,  that 
Is  prilling  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  in  pure 
bred  Holstein-F'riesian  cows;  will  pav  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8303,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  poultry  and  general 
farm;  comfortable  home  with  all  city  con 
venionces;  wages,  with  board,  but  no  washing 
830.  .MEADOW  BROOK  FARM.  Gilbertsville,  Pa] 

— ; - - - — - — -i 

ENTER  I  EN't  ED  waitress  wanted  for  lady’s  pri¬ 
vate  residence  on  estate  near  Wilmington 
Del.;  all  modern  equipment;  position  perma¬ 
nent  ami  a  good  one  for  right  party;  send  ref¬ 
erences  and  state  wages  expected.  JOHN  I). 
HACLEA Y,  manager,  Guyeneourt.  Del. 

WANTED — April  1,  a  couple;  man  for  general 
work  on  largo  farm  and  place;  woman  to  do 
three  or  four  days’  work  a  week  by  the  day. 

■  leaning  and  helping  in  house;  real  country,  2 
miles  from  village;  rooms  over  garage;  running 
water.  ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON,  German 
town,  N.  V. 

—  — — ■  l 

SINGLE  man  to  take  care  of  two  horses  and  do 
general  chores  on  commercial  farm:  salary 
818  per  week  and  board:  long  hours,  but  good 
chance  for  advancement;  address  letter  only 
stating  full  particulars,  references,  etc.  for 
mst  ten  years.  THE  M  At 'NIFF  COMPANY 
INC..  52-54  Vescy  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED— April  1.  married  man  on  dairy  farm 
(not  foreman);  permanent  position  to  right 
party:  give  reference  first  letter.  L.  B. 

HAWES,  Tunkhannoek,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED,  clean  dry  hand  milkers  for 
certified  dairy;  fifteen  cows;  wages  $50:  state 
age  and  references.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  to  work  on 
Wayne  County  farm;  wages  and  share;  refer¬ 
ences;  Fordson  tractor.  ADVERTISER  8375 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  including  milking 
machines;  married  man  preferred;  comfortable 
house  and  usual  privileges;  good  opportunity  for 
active  man  not  afraid  of  work;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  references  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED — April  first,  man  and  wife,  no  chil¬ 

dren;  man  familiar  with  orchard  work;  wife 
for  poultry  and  housework;  pleasant  location, 
near  large  village;  give  references,  age,  condi¬ 
tion  of  health,  experience,  nationality,  wages 
expected  with  board.  Address  MANAGER,  Kin- 
derliook,  N.  Y.  _ 

MAN  and  wife  wanted;  man  to  take  charge  of 
farm;  wife  to  do  plain  cooking  and  general 
housework.  E.  G.  CURRY,  102(1  Woolworth 
Building,  New  York  City.  ’Phone  Barclay  4414, 

WANTED — Single  man  as  gardener  on  private 

estate;  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
business  and  can  get  results:  good  wages  to  the 
right  man;  begin  work  April  1;  send  reference 
and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  L.  P  FRIS- 
BEE,  Meredith,..  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Working  dairy  farmer;  married;  .n 

>*  family;  must  understand  raising  of  crops  and 
f  the  breeding,  handling  and  feeding  of  purebred 
Jerseys;  am  starting  a  herd  in  a  small  way  and 
success  will  mean  advancement;  farm  located  8 
miles  from  Paterson,  N.  J.,  near  small  village; 
state  wages,  experience  and  age;  references. 
ADVERTISER  8301,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letehworth  Village,  Thlells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  COUPLE  WANTED— Man  and  wife  above 
30  years  (no  children)  to  be  fully  responsible 
on  a  200-acre  publically  located  dairy  farm, 
where  home  and  every  detail  is  now,  and  must 
be.  maintained  first-class;  dairy  and  other 
machinery  modern  and  electrically  equipped 
where  practical;  product  wholesaled  exclusively; 
everything  furnished  and  supplied;  this  is  a 
plain,  practical  gentleman’s  place,  requiring  a 
conscientious,  competent,  dependable  couple  who 
want  a  permanent  position,  who  can  care  for 
and  handle  the  necessary  help  and  know  how  a 
first-class  place  should  be  conducted;  give  ex¬ 
perience,  qualifications,  ages  and  present  em¬ 
ployment.  JOHN  S.  SELL.  Greenshurg,  West¬ 
moreland  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — First-class  farm  teamster  or  general 
farm  hand;  middle-aged  couple  preferred;  wife 
must  be  willing  to  board  four  or  five  men; 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  8315,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Protestant  young  man  as  assistant 
herdsman  by  March  1;  one  wishing  to  learn  the 
dairy  business  in  full,  including-  the  feeding  and 
‘■are  of  test  cows;  an  extra  good  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  college  work  or  herdsman  position; 
fair  salary,  good  home  and  pleasant  hours.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8330,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Herdsman,  single,  on  modern  dairy 
farm;  45  high-grade  Holstelns  producing  mar¬ 
ket  milk;  Empire  milking  machine;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  reliable:  $75  per  month  and  board. 
J.  S.  IIATHORN,  Rose  Hill  Farm,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  farmer  (not  estate  manager) 
who  understands  general  farming;  steady  po¬ 
sition  for  right  party.  ADVERTISER  8342,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married  man  with  small  family,  as 
herdsman  in  a  high-class  herd  of  Holstein 
cattle:  one  capable  of  doing  A.  R.  O.  work- 
state  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  T.OPK  BOX 
053,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  in  dairy;  must 
lie  neat,  clean,  willing  worker  and  board  one 
man;  free  house,  coal,  milk  and  garden  spot; 
one  mile  from  town;  good  wages  to  right,  man; 
references.  Address  ADVERTISER  8394,  care 
Rural  New-- Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  reliable  man  to  take 
care  of  small  truck  garden  and  do  odd  lobs; 
good  house,  with  hot  water,  hath,  etc.;  wages 
$50  per  month.  Address  .T.  E.  PATTERSON,  77 
N.  Franklin  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work, 
Christian  preferred.  O.  M.  E  A I R WEATHER 
Star  Route,  James  City,  Pa. 


GARDENER- — Experienced  general  gardener  de 
sired  not  later  than  March  1:  give  full  par 
ticiilars  first  letter.  DR.  HENRY  W.  MIL. 
LER,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  farm;  wife 
raise  poultry:  reference  and  wages  first  letter. 
LEON  HARKER,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


GIRL  wanted  to  assist,  in  general  housework  on 
farm;  good  home  and  wages  to  the  right  girl. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8385,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


c 


Situations  Wanted 


ORCHARDIST,  10  years  experience;  doing  prun 
iug  and  planting;  by  dav  or  contract:  best 
references.  CHARLES  HASELBA  RTH.  Burling 
Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — After  March  1,  position  us  gardener, 
witli  room  and  hoard  provided:  best  of  refer¬ 
ences:  age  33.  ADVERTISER  831  ti,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


(  OMMKRt  1AL  orchards  pruned:  reasonable 
wage;  workman  like  manner.  ADVERTISER 
8370,  car^  Rural  New-Yorker. 


rOT  T,  I  R  YM  AN  desires  change,  where  energy, 
.ability  and  results  are  appreciated;  competent 
all  branches;  my  references  will  prove  I  produce 
the  goods;  3  years  in  present  place;  married:  no 
children :  particulars  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
8327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted;  gardener  and  greenhouse 
man:  best  training;  lifelong  experience;  age 
40;  six  iu  family.  BOX  250,  Uuadilla,  X.  Y. 


YOUNG  couple,  witli  two  small  children,  desires 
position  on  farm;  man  experienced  in  general 
farm  work;  wife  caoable  cook:  references 
ADVERTISER  8339.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROGRESSIVE  farm  manager  wants  immediate 
connection;  good  agricultural  college  training 
and  a  large  experience  qualify  him  as  an  un¬ 
usual  manager  of  the  real  executive  type;  will 
guarantee  to  put  large  stock  or  dairy' farm  on 
good  systematic  basis  and  to  show  results;  best 

i  f  references  from  banks  and  business  associates. 
Reply  W.  E.  R.,  2122  Rrookwood  Avenue, 

Toledo,  0. 


POt  LTRYMAN  desires  position,  superinteudent- 
iii tiiiagcr.  qualified  by  20  years’  actual  poultry 
breeding  experience,  selection,  mating,  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  incubator  brooding,  broilers,  roasters; 

ronomie  feeder:  capable  and  hustler:  3  years  in 
present  place;  American,  married;  no  children; 
only  first-class  proposition  considered:  particu- 
lars.  salary,  first  letter  appreciated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED — Position  as  herd  manager  or  cow 
tester:  six  years’  experience.  Address  W.  R. 
C.,  Box  1,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Newbern,  Ala. 

POULTR YM  AN ,  single,  is  open  for  position; 

would  hlvo  to  got  with  party  where  good  work 
is  appreciated;  understands  everything  and  can 
produce  good  references.  ADVERTISER  8350 
'•are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  woman  would  care  for  elderly  per¬ 

son  or  lake  charge  of  farm  house;  hoard'  help- 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8358,  .-are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  dairyman  on  private 

place  located  in  Westchester  County;  first-class 
dr.v-hand  milker  and  butter-maker;  reference 
furnished.  EARL  A,  W.  SISCO,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 

SCOTCHMAN,  age  20.  desires  position  as  herds 

man  over  small  herd;  Holsteins  preferred-  no 
outside  labor;  Babcock  test,  computing  rations* 
college  training,  etc.;  good  Protestant  home  pre- 
fermi;  particulars  and  wages  in  reply.  Address 
(.  WITtSON,  217  Mitchell  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ORCHARDIST  with  7  years’  experience  desires 
steady  position  as  assistant,  on  fruit  farm- 
good  at  pruning  and  spraying:  age  30:  highest 
references  as  to  character  and  ability  \D 
VERTISER  830 8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  with  farm  experience  would  like 
work  with  a  farmer  who  can  treat  him  right: 
board,  room  and  washing.  JACK  ADLER,  3343 
Webster  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  change;  if  you  can  use 
an  honest,  energetic,  reliable  working  mana¬ 
ger  who  thoroughly  understands  incubating 
brooding,  mating,  culling,  electric  tights  and 
year-’round  egg  production,  answer  my  ad.  if 


POI  LTIIYMAN.  27.  desires  position:  experi¬ 
enced;  private  or  commercial  plant;  latest 
scientific  methods:  married;  no  children;  Cor- 

TiA •  i-'iur Vol i  ."Jo* 1  J'vo  off  Place  if  convenient. 
ADVERTISER  83(i7,  eare  Rural  New- Yorker, 


SUPERINTENDENT,  39,  open  for  position  be¬ 

tween  now  and  April  1,  1921,  on  a  large  farm 
or  estate;  modern  methods;  successfully  man 
aged  a  gentleman’s  estate  for  past  five  fears- 
university  training:  nothing  but  class  proposition 
ful1  Particulars  in  first  letter. 
AI>\  LR JISER  836(5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager  wants  position  on  private 

estate;  experienced  in  gardening,  farming,  all 
l  ie  stock;  Scotch;  35  years  of  ago;  small  fam¬ 
ily.  wife  board  help;  state  wages;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  for  past  20  years;  Eastern  States  pre- 
f erred.  Apply  ADVERTISER  8364.  .-are  Rural 


HERDSMAN  in  up-to-date  herd  of  Guernsey 

Jersey  or  Ayrshire  cattle,  wants  position; 
married:  wife  board  help;  state  wages  and  all 

mJvvSr  111  Apply  ADVER- 

t  isj-.k  8365,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMMERCIAL  nr  semi  commercial  poultry  prop¬ 

osition  desired  by  successful  poultryman.  prac- 
tiial  in  all  branches;  good  carpenter;  capable 
trustworthy;  executive  ability;  American:  mar- 

:  J’°  FRED  W.  CARMAN  Box 

426,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  on  gentleman's  country  place,  as 

milker,  bullei-maker.  teamster  ’  or  general 
work;  married;  two  hoys;  one  can  help  on  place 
vacation:  references.  ADVERTISER 
8362.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MoRKING  FOREMAN  wants  position  on  private 
»‘\ iktmmi.’im)  :  )n*sf  j  \r>YFR- 

T1SKR  8393.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  as  general  farm  I  y°n  have  a  first-class 
manager;  7  years’  experience;  references  fur¬ 
nished.  WM.  M.  MACFARLAND,  J’.  O.  Box 
Fox  Chase,  Pa. 

WANTED — Position  by  married  couple,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  on  gentleman’s  estate,  bv  March  1; 
man  as  gardener,  wife  chambermaid  or  laun¬ 
dress;  man  has  long  years’  experience  in  garden¬ 
ing  and  raising  and  taking  eare  of  chickens; 
please  state  full  particulars  in  first,  letter;  can 
furnish  first-class  references.  ADVERTISER 
8374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  matt  desires  position  on  fruit  farm: 

college  course;  slight  practical  experience: 
sober,  industrious  worker.  EDW.  F.  O’NEILL, 

1943  Amsterdam  Av.,  New  York. 


proposition  to  offer; 
American;  married;  no  children;  college  trained; 
16  years’  practical  experience.  ADVERTISER 
8386,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  or  estate  superintendent;  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  15  years’  best  experience;  un¬ 
questionable  references  regarding  integrity  and 
ability;  39;  American;  married;  ready  now;  $90 
and  perquisites.  ADVERTISER  8384,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  herdsman  or  assistant  herdsman 
large  herd  desiyes  making  change  March  1; 
I'm  American,  22  years  of  age;  have  had  life¬ 
time  experience  in  dairy  and  general  farm  work : 
can  give  best  of  i-eference  from  present  and 
past  employers;  New  York  and  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address  ADVERTISER  8380.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MILK  ROUTE — American  young  man.  energetic, 
wants  position  operating  retail  milk  wagon; 
A-l,  thoroughly  experienced;  one  who  can  show 
results;  salary  or  salary  and  commission;  only 
first-class  proposition  wanted;  would  consider 
buying  a  route  or  partnership;  stale  wages  and 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8379.  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  April  1,  farmer,  on  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  farm;  married  (Swiss),  one  eliild; 
capable  taking  full  charge.  ADVERTISER 
8396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DANISH  couple  wants  position  as  caretaker 
of  gentleman’s  farm;  mail  experienced  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  work:  wife  experienced 
cook  (French),  laundry,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
8395,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-MAN,  born,  raised  on  dairy  farm,  age 
■12.  married,  childless,  desires  position  with 
gently-kindly  owner  of  dairy  farm  which  can 
keep  married  man  year  around  to  work  with 
cows,  hogs,  poultry;  state  full  particulars. 
I’.  O.  BOX  423.  Westerly,  K.  I 


WANTED — Position  by  married  couple  to  lain 
charge  poultry  farm;  referem-es  furnished 
WILLIAM  SINGLE.  22U  Lincoln  Ave.,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  fruit  man: 

experienced  in  all  brandies  of  fruit  growing- 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  8389,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  WOMAN,  experienced,  wishes  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  raise  poultry;  would  rent  part  of 
fa  nil  equipped  for  poultry  and  board  in  farm¬ 
house;  farming  on  shares  also  considered;  might 
exchange  part  time  work  in  house  for  board. 
ADVERTISER  8388,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  POSITION  as  working  superintendent  on 
gentleman’s  estate  or  modern  equipped  farm: 
30  years’  experience  in  raising  of  cattle  ami 
general  farming;  past  5  years  ia  raising  of  Jer¬ 
sey  red  hogs;  capable  of  keeping  records  and 
getting  results  from  men:  nothing  but.  a  first- 
class.  steady  position  considered;  unquestionable 
reference  if  desired;  an  active  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Address  U.  .1. 
I.INDSEY.  No.  12  Machiintle  Street,  Great  Bar- 
igton,  Mass.  . 


V  DEAF  and  dumb  man  would  like  a  position 
as  a  chore  or  handy  man  on  a  farm:  at  pres¬ 
ent.  employed.  MR.  ALFRED  JEAN,  Box  5, 
R.  F,  D.  No.  1.  Covington,  Va. 


WANTED — A  position  as  working  t 
superintendent  of  a  gentleman’s  es 
oughly  understand  farming  in  all  bn 
farm  machinery  and  gas  engines.  Hi 
of  help;  married;  no  family;  age 
American:  ran  furnish  the  hesr  of 
■ID)  ERTISER  8387,  rare  Rural  New- 


o reman  or 
fate;  tllor- 
ineiies  and 
e  handling 
49  years ; 
referenc 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  twenty-four  years,  prac 

experience  two  yeairs ,  agrieiiltnr 
training,  wants  joh  on  good  general 
good  board.  Address  ADVERTISER 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


leal  farm 
al  college 
farm,  and 
8377,  eare 


COLLEGE  and  practically  trained  working  man¬ 
ager  or  foreman,  tractor  and  truck  operator 
would  like  position  on  general  fruit  or  market 
garden  farm;  married,  no  children;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  ADVERTISER  8371  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

WAN  1  ED — Position  as  herdsman,  preferably  on 
a  private  estate;  graduate  of  a  practical  and 
scientific  agricultural  school;  understands  prac¬ 
tically  all  phases  of  farming;  single,  elean 
habits  and  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
8372,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

— ■ — - -  ■ .  i 

POU  LTRYMAN,  single,  Christian,  thoroughly 
experienced,  hatching,  brooding,  production, 
contest,  work,  college  training;  excellent  refer 
mu-os.  ADVERTISER  8373,  .-are  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


Y()T  Al  man,  23,  wishes  work  with  dairy:  some 
experience;  anywhere.  MAURICE  HERBST 
447  Ft.  Washington  Av.,  New  York. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager:  American- 
married;  45  and  50  years;  no  children;  both 
willing  to  work;  educational  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  Address  D  W 
HULL,  14  Morgan  St.,  lHon,  N.  Y. 


Pot  T.  I’K5  MAN.  single,  thoroughly  versed  in 
all  lines:  able  to  manage  any  size  plant;  acid- 
proof  references  show  lie  made  good  wherever 
given  i-hanee.  POUT.TRYMAN.  9  West  98th  St 
New  York  Citv. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  man,  29,  one 
child,  American,  Protestant,  handy  man,  do 
anything,  repair  work,  garden,  horses,  dairy, 
run  any  auto,  willing,  honest,  country  bred,  de¬ 
sires  steady  position;  references  exchanged. 
EUGENE  ROWE,  19  Amity  St.,  New  London, 
Conn. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  little  experience,  would 
like  position  on  poultry  farm  from  Feb.  15  on; 
wages  and  particulars  appreciated;  can  give  best 
of  references.  F,  B.  SPOOLSTRA,  Sparta,  N.  J. 


1-  ARM  manager,  skilled  breeder,  open  for  po¬ 
sition;  lifetime  practical  and  scientific  experi¬ 
ence  ail  branches  general  farming;  progressive, 
conservative,  honest;  handle  largest,  proposition 
one-third  net  profits  or  straight  salarv;  mar¬ 
ried;  31.  BOX  63,  Gowanda,  N.  Y 


WORKING  farm  manager,  April  1;  married.  37. 

life  experience;  8190  month,  house,  privileges* 
best  references.  BOX  854  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  wants  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  wife  will  board  help:  8  years’ 
reference  from  last  employer.  ADVERTISER 
416  15th  Avenue,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  superintendent  desires  position  on 

farm  or  estate;  married:  one  eliild:  exper 
leneed  in  all  lines  of  farming,  stock,  poultry 
orchard,  maehinery.  etc.:  references.  M.  w] 
G,,  26  Oakley  Avenue,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


WORKING  manager;  married;  35;  capable,  ac¬ 
tive  and  reliable;  life  experience  farm  and 
garden  crops,  fruit,  dairy,  stock  and  poultry; 
can  produce  results;  first-class  man.  Address 
ADVERTISER  8383.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PAR M  MANAGER  desires  position  on  modern 
purebred  dairy  farm;  prefer  New  York  State; 
married;  American;  life  experience;  college 
training;  six  years  last  position;  best  refer 
mu-os.  ADVERTISER  8382.  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN  and  poultryman  desires  position  on 
.  private  or  eommeri-inl  place;  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  in  all  branches;  good  references;  single- 
age  38.  ADVERTISER  .8381,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc,  j 

FARM  and  Summer  boarding  house  iu  the  Adi- 
rondaeks;  250  acres,  well  equipped  with  live 
stock  and  machinery;  large,  handsome  buildings 
and  accommodations  for  50  guests;  well  estab¬ 
lished,  successful  business;  $5,009  net.  profit  last 
season;  full  bookings  for  next  year;  owner 
to  retire  and  will  sell  complete  outfit  for 
$1_.()00  cash.  Or  would  rent  for  the  Summer 
with  option  of  buying  in  the  Fall.  Applicant 
must,  have  at  least  $5,900,  a  ul  must  show  quali¬ 
fications  for  success.  Exceptional  opportunity 
lor  a  good-sized  family  of  intelligent,  practical 
workers,  witli  women  members,  good  housekeep¬ 
ers  and  cooks,  to  acquire  a  business  giving 
large  yearly  returns  from  the  first.  Address 
ADVERTISER  8369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  and  poultry  farm  for  sale,  2  miles  from 

Keene,  N.  IT.,  on  State  road;  26  acres  or  more, 
as  desired:  1.000  loads  of  manure  applied  last 
three  years;  house  6  rooms  downstairs  and  hath 
witli  hot  and  i -old  city  water:  upstairs,  6  rooms 
ami  hath,  separate  Mot:  and  cold  water;  conveni¬ 
ent  for  two  families  if  desired;  small  barn  fur 
hay.  wood,  and  garage  15x20;  horse  barn  30x00 
with  big  carriage  house  and  large  hay  loft; 
room  for  5  horses  and  3  cows,  grain  room  and 
'■it .v  water;  cow  barn  42x80,  cellar  under  all; 
hoi  tom  of  cellar  level  with  ground:  could  he 
used  for  cows;  above  cow  stable  for  20;  12  full 
windows  due  south;  drinking  cups  on  city  wa¬ 
ter;  north  side,  3  hays,  grain  room,  milk  room, 
with  chimney;  4  silos  in  wing;  fed  silage  all 
Summer  without  waste;  barn  floorway  through 
holds  3  big  loads  of  hay  at  once;  horse  fork; 
‘--inch  water  pipe  from  road  and  fire  hose  enough 
to  reach  horse  bam;  small  hen  house,  120x16. 
with  city  water;  perfect  place  for  sheep;  big 
io  n  house  628  (six-  hundred  twenty-eight)  by  14; 
in  middle,  feed  house  1.6x25,  bins  and  stove- 
plastered  sleeping  room  above,  and  storage-  city 
water  and  feed  carrier;  no  one  could  a  front  to 
build  it  today;  matched  boards  throughout  and 
clapboards  on  front;  some  glass  and  some  cloth 
tor  air;  Keene,  a  city  of  11,000,  with  excellent 
schools,  churches,  stores,  banks,  fire  department 
and  railroads,  is  the  center  of  big  Summer  col 
omos,  affording  fine  markets;  the  farmers’  ex¬ 
change  docs  $140,000  of  business  n  year;  heie  is 
a  money  making  farm  with  every  convenience  of 
a  fine  city  for  a  third  of  wliat  the  buildings 
wonhl  cost.  RENOTTF  RUSSELL,  owner.  Keene, 


FOR  SALE— Che 


_  leese  factory;  good  barn  and  gar¬ 
den;  living  rooms  in  factory:  30  patrons- 
pi-i.M-  $3,000  cash.  Write  BOX  171,  Lowville. 


A  GRAND  opportunity  for  the  right  man:  we 
will  lease  by  the  year  a  well  equipped  dairy 
farm  in  New  Jersey,  with  or  without  lows'- 
stable  can  accommodate  50  bead;  milk  house  and 
other  outbuildings;  also  dwelling  house;  owner 
will  buy  all  milk  produced;  apply  at  once.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  8289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


T>AIRY  and  fruit  farm:  160  acres,  all  equipped; 

— ’  head  ol  stock;  half  mile  from  C'tv  of  Hud¬ 
son,  on  Stnte_  road:  sell  all  milk  for  15e  per 
quart:  about  *00  bearing  fruit  trees;  250  grape 
vineyard:  9-room  residence,  6-room  tenement 
Starts  the  day  of  purchase. 
LLOYD  M.  FTALLENBECK,  Greendnle-on-the 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTLD— Trin-k  farm  l>,v  an  agriculturist  with 
JO  years’  experience;  will  work  on  shares  pro¬ 
vided  farm  is  fully  equipped  with  implements 
and  seed,  or  on  salary  and  percentage  of  profits; 
vll  consider  management  of  estate.  Address 
tiolovv ,  ffivinfr  all  particulars*  G.  AV  t  41°  w 
Green  St.f  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 

BUY  or  LEASE  modern  poultry  farm,  2.000  or 

more  capacity,  near  town,  on  concrete  road 
near  New  York;  give  full  description.  ADVKR- 
I  ISKR  8333,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEN  ACRES;  fruit  and  poultry;  good  buildings: 

spring  water  in  house;  $5,000.  GEORGE  S 
MARTIN,  R.  No.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

92  At  RES,  in  the  oil  field;  good  soil;  house  II 

rooms;  basement  barn,  40x72;  other  outbuild¬ 
ings;  tile,  water,  electric  lights,  silo;  also  stock 
and  tools;  if  interested  write;  deal  witli  owner. 
C.  S.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

I- OR  SALE  OR  RENT — A  large  grain  and  stock 

farm:  this  is  a  fine  farm  anflFean  be  had  at 
a  bargain.  Address  ADVERTISER  8351,  care 
Rural  New -Yorker. 

68  ACRES;  productive  farm  with  country  store 

proposition  (4;>  acres  in  Limber);  bargain  if 

SaaHesbmTmMd  y‘  rHAf?'  KARIS0H 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  poultry  farm;  fine 

FARM,1<M'ilI ville, *14**  *J.  °f  OWn°r-  KBRNCL1FP 

WANTED— Fully  equipped  dairy  farm  bv  mar- 

f,  P,'.e  *a£"or:  r<mt  01-  shares;  Pennsylvania  pre- 
ftried.  R.  SAT  NDERS,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE— 150-acre  dairy  farm 

in  Al  condition,  on  good  eement.  road:  stork 
“"d.  For  particulars  apply  WM.  SHEL¬ 

LEY,  Cuba,  N.  Y.;  Star  1{. 

wr\^’T  to  lease,  with  purchase  option,  farm 

•M--0  acres;  good  house  and  buildings;  20  miles 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  8361.  .are  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  successful  poultryman  wishes  to 
buy  small  poultry  farm  or  work  on  commer¬ 
cial  plant  where  honest  work  and  common  sense 
methods  will  bring  results;  would  buy  part  in¬ 
terest.  HERBERT  EANSETTE,  Trumansburg, 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  255. 


tfOftONA 

Wool  Fat 

COMPOUNO 


wool.  PAT  IS  the  SECRETIONS  extract 
CD  FROM  SKIN  AND  WOOL  OF  THE  SHEEP 
AND  DOES  NOT  DIFFER  FROM  THE  SE¬ 
CRETIONS  OF  THE  SKIN  OF  MAN  OR 
3EAST.  WOOL  FAT  IS  VERY RENETRA7  INC 
AND  ACTS  AS  THE  VEHICLE  TO  C  ARR/ 
OTHER  MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  TO  THE 
AFFLICTED  PARTS. 


I  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  know  from  experience  what  a  splendid,  de¬ 
pendable  preparation  Corona  Wool  Fat  is,  for  the  household  or  barn  use.  I  want  to  send 
every  one  of  you  a  FREE  Trial  Package.  I  don’t  ask  for  a  cent  of  money — now  or  later — 
not  even  for  postage.  I  just  want  you  to  have  this  Trial  Package  on  hand  when  something  happens,  so 
that  you  can  test  it  and  see  for  yourself  what  a  remarkable  healing  and  soothing  salve  it  is  for  caked 
udders,  sore  teats,  barb  wire  cuts,  rope  burns,  wounds,  sores  of  any  kind,  hoof  troubles,  boils,  scratches, 
sore  shoulders,  etc.,  on  live  stock. 

I  want  you  to  also  see  how  quickly  it  heals  cuts,  sores,  burns,  chapped  hands  and  wounds  of  any  kind  on 
human  beings,  for  I  know  if  you  once  try  it,  you  will  never  be  without  Corona  in  the  house  and  barn. 


The  Healing  Ointment— For  the  Home  and 


Quick!/ 

Meals 

Galled 

Shoulder 


i  will  not  find  some  use  for  Corona.  It  is  a  household  word  in  over  a 
i  trial  package  you  too  will  say,  “That’s  great  stuff.”  Corona  Wool  Fat 
lions  extracted  from  the  wool  and  skin  of  sheep.  It’s  different  from  any 
It  heals  and  soothes,  but  will  not  smart  or  blister  the  most  sensitive 

S  wound.  It  has  healed  thousand  of  wounds  without  leaving  a  scar 
where  other  healing  lotions  have  failed. 

Read  These  Letters — 

Over  1,000,000  Farmers  Use  Corona 

“Just  recently  I  hadla  cow  get  one  of  her  hind  “I  have  used  Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound  on 
.  legs  almost  Bburnt  off  with  a  rope.  In  fact  it  horse’s  feet  that  were  so  bad  they  could  hardly 

*  was  one  of  the  worst  wounds  I  have  ever  seen.  ‘ravel.  Sin^si^t  they  travel  like  colts.  I 

»r  Greatly  to  my  surprise  just  three  applications  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it. 

of  your  Corona  Wool  Fat  healed  the  place  en-  Harry  Barr,  om>  i  na,  t*a. 

tirely.  Wish  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  that  Please  send  me  another  can  of  your  Corona 

B-S  will  compare  with  your  Corona  for  wounds  of  Wool  Fat.  This  is  the  best  thing  for  teats  and 
this  nature."  E.  T.  Gamble,  caked  udders  ever  known,  I  am  sure.” 

Dunnegan,  Mo.  W.  F.  Churchill,  Uniondale,  Pa. 

m  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today.  Get  my  FREE  Trial  Package, 

J  test  it  and  see  for  yourself  that  Corona  Wool  fat  is  the  greatest 

healing  ointment.  I  know  that  after  a  trial  you  will  never  want 
to  be  without  Corona  again.  A  can  in  the  house  or  barn  is  a  sure 
and  safe  first  aid  for  any  injury  of  man  or  beast.  Corona  Wool 
Fat  is  sold  by  leading  Drug  Stores,  Hardware  Dealers,  and 
Blacksmiths.  .  C.  G.  Phillips,  Pres. 


Crocked  Moofu 
B*for«  end 
UVmg  Corona 
Wool  Fat 


Mail 

It 

Today 


Corona  I 
Heals  1 
Barb  Wire 
Cuts 

Smoothly 


The  Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  lOCorona  Bik.,  Keaton,  O. 

Dear  Sir:— Without  obligation,  send  postpaid  Free  Sample  Pack¬ 
age  of  Corona  Wool  Fat.  I  have  never  used  Corona. 


Name 


Town 


NOTE— If  desired  we  will  send  you,  in  addition  to  the  free  sample  a  regular 
8-ounee  or  20-ounce  package  of  Corona  and  you  can  pay  the  postmaster  when 
received.  Mark  X  below,  opposite  size  package  wanted. 

. 8-oz.  can  by  mail,  postpaid,  65c.  At  dealer’s,  COc 

. 20-oz.  can  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.25.  At  dealer's,  <1.20 


Splendid  for 
A  Bad  Cbm  of 
Scratches 


Grasse  Heel  Before  and 
After  Using 
Corona  Wool  Fat 


HsMis  Inflamed 
Udders 


% .  * 

1 
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Two  Friends;  A  Working  Farmer  and  His  Owner 
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How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mdbiloils  for  tractor  engine  lubri¬ 
cation  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  r 
B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB’’ 
Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  An  tic 

These  recommendations  cover  all 
models  of  tractors  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommenda¬ 
tions  should  be  followed  during  the  entire 
period  when  freezing  temperatures  may 
be  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  constitutes  a  scientific 
guide  to  Correct  Tractor  Lubrication. 

If  your  tractor  is  not  listed  in  this 
partial  chart,  consult  the  Chart  of  Recom¬ 
mendations  at  your  dealer’s,  or  send  for 
booklet,  “Correct  Lubrication  for  Trac¬ 
tors,”  which  lists  the  Correct  Grades  for 
all  Tractors. 


names  of  tractors 


Alli«-Chalme  r*  [General  Purpo*e) 
'*  "  All  Other  Model* 

All  Work . 

Appleton  . . 

Auliman-Tavlor  (18-36) 

*'  **  (22-45)  - - 

'•  M  (15-30)  (Wauketha  Eng.) 
"  *'  All  Other  Model* 

Averv  (5-10) . 

"  Motor  Cultivator  &  Planter 

"  All  Other  Model* . 

ll.tu  Steel  Mule . 

Bran-Track-Pull.... 

Big  Bull . 

Buckeye  ( Findlay,  Ohio) . 

l  -*e  (9-18) .  . 

-  .00-18) . 

**  "(10-20) . -  . 

”  (12-25  U  20-40i  ... 

115-22) . 

**  All  Other  Model* . 

Chirac .  . . 

Cleveland/.  . 

(  Pitman  . . . 

Common  Senst . . 

COD . . 

Craig  .....  .  . . 

C  reeping  Gnp.'.s . 

t  B.  (9-16).  . 

*•  (Reeve*) . 

**  All  Other  Model*  .... 
Hour  City  (20-35)  ... 

'*  ,  All  Other  Model*  . 

^ordson  . . 

C.a*  Pull  . . 

Grain  Belt  . 

Happy  Fanner  . 

liart  Part . 

Heider  . . 

Hetsion. . . .  ....... 

Molli*  . 

Holt  Caterpillar  (Model  18)  . 

-  _  -  (Model  45)  . 

*•  ~  *'  All  Other  Model* 

Huber?;..... . * . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

K.  C.  Prairie  Dog  . 

I. a  Crosse  . . . 

Liberty  . 

l.ightfoot  .  . 

Minneapolis . . 

Mogul  (8-16) .  . 

^  -  All  Other  Model* _ 

Moline  Universal. . . . . 

Monarch.  . 

National  . . 

Ncvertlip  (20-12).  . 

“  (30-18,10-6)  . 

"  All  Other  Model*  . . 

tjaw  Age . 

Nil*on  . 

Oil  Pull  (14-28.  10-20)  .  . .  . 

.  ”  **  (12-20.16-30) . 

**  "  (20-40) . 

"  '*  AH  Other  Modch  . .  . 

Barrett . 

Pioneer . 

Royer . 

Rumely  (8-16) . .  . . . . 

"  (12-24) . . 

Russell  (Giant) . 

"  All  Other  Model*  .... 

Sandusky. . . . 

Square  Turn  (15-30) . 

“  *  (18-35) . 

To-Ro . 

Townsend . 

Tmndaar . . 

Turner  Simplicity. . . 

1  win  City  'Model  15) . 

**  “  (Model  16) . 

"  **  (Model  12-20).... 

"  **  (Model  20-35).  .  .. 

**  *•  All  Other  Model*  . 

Vdit . . . 

Wall  i* . . 

“  Cub . 

*'  "  (Junior)...* . 

Waterloo  Boy.  . . . 

Wheat . . 

Whiracy. .... 

Wi*comin. . . . 
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Farming  Costs  and  Farm  Profits 

Some  enlightening  figures  on  both  subjects 


RESULTS  of  an  investigation  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  in  the  last  seven  years  the 
average  return  on  farm  investment  in¬ 
creased  from  4 rc  to  7%.  I  he  Depart¬ 
ment  found,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the 
comparatively  higher  prices  paid  for  farm 
products,  few  farmers  made  more  than 
$500  cash  a  year,  over  and  above  the 

things  the  farm  furnished  toward  the 

© 

family  living. 

These  figures  are  eloquent. 

The  modern  farmer  who  is  fully  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  his  investment  will 
see  a  close  connection  between  these 
figures  and  the  reduction  of  operating 
expense.  On  farm  machinery  alone  it  is 
often  possible  to  effect 
a  saving  of  astonishing 
size  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year. 

Prominent  engineers 
state  that  over  50%  ofall 
engine  repairs  on  auto¬ 


mobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  are  due  to 
incorrect  lubrication. 

In  hundreds  of  tests  Gargoyle  Mobil¬ 
oils,  when  used  as  specified  in  our  Chart 
of  Recommendations,  have  shown  sav¬ 
ings  in  oil  ranging  from  50%  to  70%,  and 
fuel  economies  of  17%  to  25%. 

Lubrication,  which  seems  a  small  item, 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  farm 
machinery  operating  costs — particularly 
tractors,  trucks  and  automobiles.  Scien¬ 
tific  lubrication  means  longer  life,  fewer 
repairs,  and  slower  depreciation. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  is  known 
rhe  world  over  as  the  leader  in  the 
science  of  lubrication.  Gargoyle  Mobil¬ 
oils  when  used  as  specified  in  our 
Chart  of  Recommen¬ 
dations  (shown  in  part 
on  this  page)  enable 
you  to  (jet  utmost  effi¬ 
ciency  from  your  trac¬ 
tor,  truck  and  automo¬ 
bile. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase 
in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 


DOMESTIC 
BRANCHES : 


New  York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Detroit 

Chicago 


Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Des  Moines 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  lubricants.  O' tamable 
everywhere  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK.  US. A. 


M 


Can  a  Farm  Be  W orked  W ith  Tractors  Alone? 


DISSENT  FROM  CALIFORNIA.— About  a  yeai 
ago  I  wrote  an  article  in  which  I  said  it  was 
possible  to  run  a  farm  without  horses,  doing  all  the 
work  with  mechanical  power.  A  few  days  after  it 
appeared  in  print  I  received  the  following  letter  : 

As  I  was  looking  over  the  last  If.  N.-Y.  I  saw  a  note 
saying  that  it  was  possible  to  run  a  farm  without  horses, 
i  think  you  must  have  meant  impossible.  I  run  a  farm 
myself,  and  have  both  tractor  and  horses,  and  if  I 
bought  another  ranch  I  would  use  nothing  but  horses. 
A  tractor  may  be  all  right,  hut  when  a  person  says  they 
are  cheaper  than  horses  he  doesn't  know  what  he  ;s 
talking  about.  When  you  are  not  using  a  team  you  can 
turn  them  out  to  pasture,  hut  you  have  to  be  putting 
extras  on  the  tractor.  What  could  you  do  on  a  hill 
with  a  tractor?  A  horse  will  last  20  years  where  a 
tractor  might  not  last  more  than  five  years.  A  horse 
won’t  break  down  where  a  tractor  will.  A  lot  of  farmers 
around  my  section  have  sold  their  horses  and  bought 
tractors,  but  soon  found  out  there  was  nothing  like  a 
faithful  horse  when  it  came  to  farming.  R.  c. 

Napa  Junction.  Cal. 

A  HOUSELESS  FARM. — As  it  happened,  about  a 
week  before  I  received  this  letter  a  farm  paper 


THE  CRAWLER  TYI'E. — Our  experience  of  a 
year  ago  had  showed  us  that  we  needed  a  crawler 'type 
for  our  work.  Looking  over  the  available  models  we 
picked  two  as  first  and  second  choice,  leaving  a  third 
out  of  consideration  largely  because  of  its  past  rec¬ 
ord.  A  number  of  tilings  united  to  cause  us  to  finally 
buy  the  machine  we  had  marked  as  number  two. 
One  of  the  reasons  was  the  great  number  of  things 
the  agents  promised  to  do  if  the  machine  did  not  give 
satisfaction. 

MECHANICAL  TROUBLES.— We  had  hardly 
started  to  use  the  machine  when  little  annoying 
things  commenced  to  happen.  A  stud  worked  loose 
and  dropped  the  fan  bracket.  A  little  later  the  same 
stud  stripped  a  thread,  then  a  governor  belt  broke, 
and  another  governor  belt  broke,  etc.  Between  times 
something  would  happen  to  the  disk.  The  steering 
gear  of  the  tractor  was  new  and  stiff .  and  would 
put  me  against  a  tree,  where  the  great  power  of  the 
tractor  would  promptly  put  the  disk  out  of  commis- 


disturbed.  We  found  out  that  they  had  similar 
trouble  in  one  or  two  other  localities.  The  trouble, 
as  we  found  out  finally,  lay  in  the  factory  where  the 
motors  were  built,  and  had  their  foundation  in  a 
superintendent’s  idea  of  economy.  lie  thought  to  save 
money  by  going  short  on  inspection,  and  the  men  under 
him,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  went  a  little  further, 
and  a  lot  of  very  poor  motors  were  sent  out.  The  motor 
we  got  last  is  one  that  was  made  after  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  factory,  and  shows  better  workmanship 
and  much  better  quality  in  the  crank  shaft.  Wo 
have  used  it  a  short  time  sawing  wood  and  other 
light  work,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  much  better  ma¬ 
chine.  We  feel  that  we  have  reason  to  expect  this 
machine  to  give  real  service  during  the  coming 
season. 

A  DISAPPOINTING  SEASON.— Take  it  all  to¬ 
gether.  1920  was  a  very  disappointing  tractor  season. 
I  used  the  two  tractors  a  total  of  about  GOO  hours, 
but  the  time  was  so  broken  up  that  I  feel  sure  I 


f  . 


i 


.1  Bunch  of  Ponies — "Built  ■ Just  Idle  a  Gasoline  Enable."  Fig.  101 


which  boasts  of  its  large  circulation  had  printed  a 
story  of  a  very  large  farm  (1.500  acres,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken)  on  which  they  used  four  horses  in  1010 
and  expected  to  use  only  two  in  1920.  That  is  pretty 
nearly  horseless  for  a  corn  belt  farm.  I  know  of 
some  other  farms  which  are  entirely  horseless.  There 
was  no  intention  of  saying  that  it  would  be  the  best 
or  the  cheapest  way  in  all  cases,  or  in  any  case,  but 
only  that  it  was.  and  is.  possible  to  run  a  farm  with 
only  machine  power.  Everything  must  be  just  right: 
the  land  must  be  level,  or  only  slightly  rolling,  for 
nothing  will  cut  down  the  power  of  the  tractor 
quicker  than  a  little  grade,  unless  it  is  loose  sand.  ir 
you  have  a  round  wheel  tractor.  The  tractor  must 
he  the  right  machine  for  the  work  that  is  to  he  done. 
And,  especially,  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  machine  must  he  suited  to  tractor  work. 
The  driver  is  more  important  than  anything  else  in 
fhe  tractor  business. 


Sion.  Or  I  would  not  tighten  ui*  a  nut  right,  and 
one  section  of  the  disk  would  fall  to  pieces.  Finally 
some  of  the  connecting  rod  hearings  came  loose,  and 
there  were  some  other  minor  things  the  matter,  s  > 
the  New  York  State  agents  gave  us  a  new  machine. 
After  a  short  time  the  connecting  rod  hearings  got 
loose,  and  r  tightened  them  up.  Soon  they  were 
loose  again,  and  I  tightened  them.  When  they  went 
loose  again  the  company  put  iu  a  new  crank  shaft. 
After  less  than  50  hours  of  use  one  of  the  connecting 
rod  bearings  was  loose,  and  on  test  showed  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  flattening.  T  tightened  it  up  as 
well  as  1  could,  and  then  let  it  pound  the  rest  of  the 
season.  After  we  had  laid  the  machine  up  for  the 
season  the  company  came  on  and  put  in  a  new  motor, 
also  fixed  the  track  and  sprockets  so  that  they 
should  run  us  all  next  season.  To  be  sure,  most  of 
this  was  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  entered 
into  before  the  sale,  but  the  agents  never  seemed 


could  have  covered  the  same  ground  the  same  number 
of  times  with  a  team  and  a  spring-tooth  harrow  in 
the  time  I  was  using  the  tractors  or  monkeying  with 
them  or  the  disk.  That  is  not  to  say  I  could  have 
done  as  much  good  to  the  orchards,  for  the  tractor 
disk  Is  very  much  better  than  any  other  tool  for 
orchard  cultivation,  hut  I  could  have  done  something 
for  the  good  of  the  trees.  This  is  a  very  poor  record 
and  one  which,  I  believe,  is  not  at  all  due  to  poor 
design  of  the  tractor.  Many  other  tractors  of  the 
same  make  gave  good  service  last  Summer,  and  I 
expect  ours  to  do  well  next  Summer. 

SAND  AND  SWAMP. — One  thing  has  been  shown 
us  very  plainly,  and  that  is  that  the  wheel  tractor  is 
not  suited  to  our  land.  We  have  some  pockets  of 
dune  sand  which  a  wheel  tractor  cannot  cross,  but 
where  the  crawler  had  no  trouble.  Our  machine  had 
lots  of  power.  In  places  where  turning  threw  the 
ground  into  ridges  I  have  seen  the  machine  draw 
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right  along  with  the  sand  flowing  hack  over  the  top 
of  the  10-in.  disks.  That  is  in  places  where  the 
disks  were  turning,  but  the  sand  was  so  loose  that 
the  disks  cut  in  more  than  their  diameter  in  the 
ridges.  In  places  where  the  disks  would  clog  the 
tiactor  would  pull  the  disk  with  half  a  yard  of  dirt 
dragging  in  front.  The  only  place  where  the  tractor 
was  really  stuck  was  in  crossing  a  swampy  place 
where  the  tracks  cut  through  and  left  the  body  of 
the  machine  perched  up  on  a  bog.  '  It  took  several 
hours  to  get  out  of  that  mess. 

CALIFORNIA  COMPARISONS.— Now,  to  come 
back  to  our  friend  in  California.  In  our  country  we 
cannot  simply  turn  tin-  team  out  to  pasture  when 
they  are  not  working.  They  must  he  fed  as  much  if 
not  more  in  the  Winter  season.  There  are  a  number 
of  makes  of  tractors  which  require  very  little  care 
outside  of  the  working  time.  It  is  possible,  but  not 
generally  very  profitable,  to  work  a  tractor  on  a  hill¬ 
side,  but  neither  is  it  profitable  to  work  steep  land 
with  teams.  Probably  a  third  of  the  so-called  farm 
land  in  New  York-State  ought  never  to  have  been 
cleared  in  the  first  place,  and  now  ought  to  he  put 
hack  into  timber  as  soon  as  possible.  Any  land  too 
steep  to  work  comfortably  with  a  tractor  is  too  steep 
to  be  worth  farming.  A  horse  may  live  20  years,  but 
he  will  not  pay  half  his  board  the  first  five  years, 
and  is  likely  to  be  a  pretty  expensive  luxury  the 
last  five  years  of  that  time.  If  a  horse  gives  ten 
years  of  good  service  in  farm  work  he  is  doing  very 
well,  and  is.  as  horses  go  with  us,  a  profitable  animal. 

TRACTOR  DESIGN. — It  may  be  well  to  say  a 
.little  about  tractor  design.  The  farm  tractor  is  in¬ 
tended  to  he  used  by  persons  who  are  not  trained 
machinists.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it 
should  be  as  simple,  and  as  nearly  “fool-proof”  as 
possible.  It  is  also  intended  to  be  used  in  dusty 
places,  and  should  be  as  nearly  dust  proof  as  possible. 
No  one  who  has  not  seen  it  can  understand  how 
dusty  it  gets  around  a  tractor.  It  often  gets  so  that 
the  driver  cannot  see  more  than  a  foot  or  two  in 
any  direction.  In  oiir  machine  there  is  a  sheet  metal 
hood  over  the  valve  stems,  push  rods  and  rocker 
arms.  In  the  first  and  third  motors  this  hood  fitted 
tightly  and  no  dust  got  in,  but  in  the  second  it  was 
very  loose  and  a  great  deal  of  dust  worked  in  and 
caused  much  wear  to  the  machine.  The  fan  drives 
the  aii‘  right  against  the  front  end  of  this  hood,  and 
forces  the  dust  into  every  little  crack  and  corner.  1 
believe  that  reversing  the  fan  so  as  to  push  the  air 
through  the  radiator  the  opposite  way  would  he 
much  better.  *It  would  not  do  in  an  automobile,  be¬ 
cause  the  speed  of  the  machine  would  tend  to  make 
a  draft  back  through  the  radiator,  and  the  cooling 
effect  would  be  less,  but  in  a  tractor  there  would  not 
be  this  trouble.  To  be  sure,  we  should  have  the 
warmer  air  from  around  the  motor  drawn  through 
the  radiator,  hut  in  our  machine  there  is  a  great 
excess  of  cooling  power  when  things  go  right,  and 
when  they  do  not  go  right  there  is  so  small  a  supply 
of  circulation  water  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
stop  the  motor  and  go  for  water.  A  radiator  full  of 
cold  water  will  boil  dry  in  about  five  minutes  if  the 
fan  belt  is  off.  One  day  something  got  loose  so  that 
the  spark  kept  slipping  back  to  the  “retard”  position, 
and  I  had  to  put  in  about  three  gallons  of  water 
every  lime  across  the  field. 

WASTE  GASES. — In  our  machine  the  question  of 
disposing  of  waste  gases  is  a  serious  one.  It  is  not 
possible  to  carry  them  out  behind  the  rear  end,  as  is 
usually  done  in  wheel  tractors.  Shooting  it  down 
raises  a  lot  of  dust,  so  we  carried  the  exhaust  pipe 
out  the  front  end.  This  is  all  right,  except  that 
some  of  the  gases  are  drawn  back  with  the  cooling 
air  and  make  it  pretty  bad  for  the  driver.  Reversing 
the  fan  will  help  this.  It  is  only  fair  to  mention 
that  this  suggestion  of  reversing  the  fan  in  a  tractor 
was  given  me  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Harring¬ 
ton  orchards,  near  Watertown,  N.  Y.  I  spent  a  very 
pleasant  afternoon  with  him  last  September  and 
learned  many  things  about  rhe  pleasures  of  orchard¬ 
ing  close  to  a  city,  as  well  as  in  an  unfavorable  cli¬ 
mate.  He  is  agent  for  another  make  of  tractor,  and 
we  had  a  quite  enjoyable  discussion  of  relative  val¬ 
ues,  and  lie  is  so  good  a  talker  that  he  almost  per¬ 
suaded  me  out  of  my  prejudice  against  a  wheel  trac¬ 
tor,  and  especially  a  long  wheel-base  machine. 

Wayne  C’o.,  N.  Y.  Alfred  c.  weed. 


A  Prize  Pumpkin 

In  the  picture,  Fig.  108,  is  shown  the  prize  pump¬ 
kin  in  the  world  contest  at  the  Syracuse  Fair.  It 
was  raised  on  the  estate  of  Wm.  Floyd,  at  Mastic, 
L.  I.,  by  his  foreman,  C.  H.  Ross.  The  pumpkin 
measures  5  ft.,  11  in.  one  way,  6  ft.  8  in.  the  other, 
a  total  of  151  in.  Another  interesting  feature  is 
t1— t  the  farm  hand  in  the  picture  is  a  descendant 
>f  the  tribe  of  Indians  located  at  Sbinnecock,  E.  I., 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

and  now  resides  on  the  Poospatuck  Reservation 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  farm.  c.  H.  r. 


Grafting  a  Girdled  Tree 

Girdled  fruit  trees  will  probably  not  be  so  general 
a  complaint  this  coming  Spring  ns  usual,  because 
fruit  growers  learned  a  hard  lesson  last  Winter, 
and  the  present  one  has  not  been  favorable  for 
mice.  The  enclosed  •  photograph  (Fig.  109)  shows 
the  results  of  what  seems  to  be  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  trees  which  have  been  girdled,  broken 


A  New  York  Prize  Pumpkin.  Fig.  108 


or  have  proven  untrue  to  name.  In  the  Spring  of 
1920  we  found  a  girdled  tree  about  1  V4  in.  in  dia¬ 
meter.  This  was  cut  off  about  six  inches  from  the 
ground  and  cleft-grafted  with  two  scions.  When  a 
good  start  had  been  made,  the  poorer  one  was  re¬ 
moved.  The  remaining  scion  was  thereby  forced  to 
a  remarkable  growth.  It  now  stands  about  seven 
feet  high  and  is  nearly  one  inch  in  diameter. 

New  York.  c.  s.  Thompson. 


Grafting  Trees  in  the  Pasture 

Last  Summer  I  bought  a  small  place  with  a  10-acre 
pasture.  This  pasture  is  full  of  young  apple  and  pear 
trees,  which  came  up  from  seeds  where  the  cows 
manured  after  eating  apples  and  pears.  These  trees 
are  just  beginning  to  bear.  The  apples  are  just  common 
fruit.  The  pears  are  small  yellow  fruit,  but  juicy  and 
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most  delicious  to  eat.  I  thought  at  first  I  would  cut 
all  the  trees  down,  but  they  are  so  hardy  and  thrifty 
I  have  wondered  whether  it  would  not  be  better  just  to 
cut  out  the  scrubby  ones  and  graft  the  best  ones  and 
make  a  good  orchard  of  it.  It  is  on  a  sidehill,  facing 
the  west  and  northwest.  I  have  never  done  grafting, 
and  wish  you  would  tell  me  how.  Also  how  to  make 
the  wax  and  when  to  do  the  grafting.  Will  these  trees 
make  good  yielders,  and  do  you  think  it  would  pay? 
Will  it  increase  the  size  or  flavor  of  fruit  to  take  a  scion 
from  a  tree  and  graft  it  back  onto  the  same  tree?  Will 
seeds  from  Northern  Spy  or  Greening  bear  the  same 
kind  of  fruit  if  planted  and  grown?  If  I  should  graft 
these  trees  in  the  pasture,  which  are  from  4  to  <5  in. 
in  diameter  (some  smaller),  and  just  beginning  to  bear, 
how  long  before  the  grafts  should  bear?  c.  J.  e. 

HERE  is  no  reason  why  the  wild  trees  in  the 
pasture  cannot  be  grafted  and  made  into  a  good 
orchard.  Of  course,  if  the  smaller  trees  are  grafted 
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so  low  down  that  the  cows  can  get  to  the  scions  and 
eat  them  or  rub  them  off,  the  trees  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  a  fence  around  them. 

The  trees  that  are  from  4  to  6  in.  in  diameter  will 
have  to  be  limb-grafted;  that  is,  the  scions  will  have 
to  be  put  into  the  sawed-off  limbs  which  are  not 
more  than  1%  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  1  in.  limb  is 
better.  The  whole  thing  in  grafting  is  simply  to  get 
the  bark  of  the  parent  stock  to  unite  with  the  bark 
of  the  scion,  so,  of  course,  the  barks  of  the  two 
should  both  be  young  and  thrifty.  The  scions  should 
he  taken  from  the  trees  in  the  Spring  before  the 
buds  swell  too  much,  and  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
cellar  in  moist  sand  or  moss  to  keep  them  from 
drying,  which  would,  of  course,  kill  them.  Or  the 
scions  may  he  taken  from  the  trees  at  the  time  of 
grafting  if  the  work  is  done  before  the  buds  open. 

The  scions  are  simply  the  tops  of  last,  year’s 
growth,  and  should  be  taken  from  the  bearing  limbs 
of  the  trees  instead  of  the  “suckers”  that  start  out 
from  the  sides  of  the  limbs.  Of  course,  the  scions  are 
taken  from  the  tree  whose  apples  you  wish  to  grow. 
Scions  from  a  Northern  Spy  will  produce  Northern 
Spy,  etc.  There  would  be  no  improvement  from  tak¬ 
ing  a  scion  from  a  scrub  tree  and  grafting  it  back 
onto  it  again.  But  seeds  from  a  Northern  Spy  will 
not  produce  a  Northern  Spy  tree.  They  will  pro¬ 
duce  any  old  thing,  just  like  the  trees  in  your  pas¬ 
ture. 

To  make  the  wax,  take  resin,  four  parts  by  weight ; 
beeswax,  two  parts;  tallow,  one  part.  Melt  together 
and  pour  into  a  pail  of  cold  water.  Then  grease  the 
hands  and  pull  the  wax  until  it  is  straw-colored. 

All  the  tools  needed  are  a  sharp  saw  with  fine 
teeth,  a  heavy  knife  to  split  the  stock,  a  sharp  pen¬ 
knife  to  shape  the  scions  and  a  little  wedge  to  hold 
open  the  stock  while  the  scions  are  being  put  in 
place.  Grafting  may  be  done  any  time  in  the  Spring 
after  the  frost  is  out  until  the  leaves  begin  to  start. 
If  the  day  is  so  cool  that  the  wax  is  too  stiff  to  work 
easily  take  along  a  pail  of. warm  water  to  keep  the 
wax  warm. 

Trim  up  your  tree  somewhat,  but  don’t  cut  off  all 
of  the  branches  that  you  don't  intend  to  graft.  Some 
should  be  left  to  make  shade  for  the  young  scions, 
and  also  for  the  tree  to  “breathe  through”  to  sustain 
its  life  until  the  scions  grow  large  enough  to  take 
their  place. 

Now  saw  off  all  the  limbs  to  be  grafted,  being 
sure  to  cut  them,  where  they  are  nice  and  smooth 
and  free  from  knots,  so  that  they  may  he  cleanly 
split.  In  sawing  off  the  limb  be  very  careful  not  to 
bruise  or  tear  the  bark  of  the  stub  to  be  grafted. 
Now  split  the  stub  to  the  depth  of  about  2  in.  and 
insert  the  wedge  in  the  center  of  the  top,  spreading 
the  split  just  enough  to  insert' the  grafts.  The  grafts 
will  be  something  like  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  should  be  cut  so  as  to  leave  one  or  two  good 
buds  on  the  stem.  Then  cut  the  lower  end  in  the 
shape  of  a  slim  wedge  with  that  very  sharp  knife, 
being  very  careful  not.  to  peel  or  injure  the  bark. 
Insert  the  scion  into  the  stub  so  that  the  bark  of 
the  scion  and  that  of  the  stub  will  form  a  perfect 
union.  The  slant  of  the  scion  should  just  fit  the 
split  in  the  stub. 

Now  remove  the  wedge,  being  careful  that  the 
scions  are  not  displaced.  Next  work  up  a  little  wax 
and  press  it  down  tight  all  around  the  grafts.  (T 
forgot  to  say  that  two  grafts  should  be  placed  in 
each  stub,  one  on  each  side).  Tightly  seal  the  top 
of  the  stub  between  the  grafts  and  also  the  split  on 
the  sides,  covering  the  scion  where  it  unites  with 
the  stub.  Place  a  little  wad  of  wax  on  the  top  of 
the  scion  to  preclude  bleeding,  and  tlie  job  is  done. 

Next  year  cut  out  some  more  of  the  old  tops,  where 
they  would  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  scions, 
and  the  year  after  all  of  the  old  top  may  be  removed. 
In  three  or  four  years  the  grafts  will  begin  to  bear, 
some  sooner  than  others,  according  to  the  variety  of 
fruit.  The  pears  should  be  handled  in  the  same  way. 

A  tree  or  two  of  the  natives  may  be  left  it  you  +'  :uk 
the  little  fellows  are  so  nice  to  eat:  but  Bartlett  or 
some  other  large  pears  will  be  much  better,  and  you 
can  just  as  well  have  them.  j.  grant  morse. 

R.  N.-\r. — We  have  found  these  wild  seedlings  very 
hardy  and  good  grafting,  stock.  They  are  apt  to  be 
troubled  with  borers,  and  unless  they  are  thick  so 
that  they  can  be  left  in  even  rows  it  is  quite  a  job 
to  spray  them.  The  quality  of  fruit  from  sucli 
grafted  trees  is  fine. 


The  potato  crop  of  1920  in  14  countries  from  which 
figures  are  available  is  given  as  follows  in  bushels : 
United  States.  430.458,000;  Canada,  138,527,000;  Hun¬ 
gary,  71,568,000:  Belgium.  61.954,000;  Bulgaria,  2,023,- 
000;  Finland,  17.865.000;  Italy.  51,440, 000;  Nether¬ 
lands,  91.303,000;  Poland.  390.325,000;  Spain.  104.- 
761,000  •  Sweden.  60.226.000;  Switzerland,  28.256.000: 

47.278.000;  Algeria.  985.000. 


Improved  Methods  in  Asparagus 
Production 

WE  now  handle  our  five-acre  asparagus  field 
entirely  different  from  what  we  did  five  years 
ago.  The  expenses  have  been  reduced  and  the  yield 
and  quality  improved.  The  old  set  rule  was  to  apply 
manure  during  the  Winter,  and  broadcast  a  moderate 
amount  of  fertilizer  just  before  cutting  season.  The 
cutting  season  formerly  ended  when  strawberries 
came  into  the  height  of  their  season.  Finally  the  old 
top  growth  was  mowed  down  in  the  Fall  and  either 
burned  or  else  hauled  from  the  field.  Now  every¬ 
thing  is  changed. 

We  have  accepted  the  theory  that  the  growing 
crop  cannot  utilize  the  plant  food  we  apply  until 
after  the  cutting  season.  Therefore  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  manure  and  fertilizer  applied  early 
in  the  Spring  is  partially  leached  away  before  the 
asparagus  makes  its  top  growth,  four  months  later. 
Nowadays  we  apply  the  manure  immediately  after 
the  cutting  season  by  driving  straddling  the  rows 
with  the  spreader.  The  rows  are  1,200  ft.  long,  and 
by  using  the  right  adjustment  one  load  will  do  a  row 
and  leave  a  bushel  or  so  over.  In  two  or  three 
weeks’  time  the  asparagus  is  getting  the  benefit  of 
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that  freshly-applied  manure.  Furthermore,  by  that 
time  the  newly  developed  growth  is  just  about  ready 
to  absorb  and  utilize  vast  quantities  of  plant  food. 
It  is  just  at  tiiis  time  that  we  apply  a  dressing  of 
commercial  fertilizer  between  the  rows.  Here  is 
where  we  saw  money,  and  we  get  excellent  results. 
Instead  of  buying  ready-mixed  materials,  which  con¬ 
tain  considerable  costly,  inactive  ingredients,  we 
simply  buy  the  equivalent  amount  of  plant  food  iu 
the  cheaper  chemical  form.  For  instance,  this  com¬ 
ing  season  each  acre  of  asparagus  will  receive  the 
following  mixture:  One  bag  nitrate  soda  (200  lbs.), 
two  bags  ammonium  sulphate  (400  lbs.-),  six  bags 
16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  (1.000  lbs.),  and  one  bag 
muriate  of  potash  (200  lbs.).  This  mixture  weighs 
only  1.800  lbs.,  but  it  contains  just  as  much  plant 
food  as  a  tori  of  fertilizer  which  analyzes  7  per  cent 
ammonia,  S  per  cent  phosphoric  add  and  5  per  cent, 
of  potash.  Furthermore,  the  plant  food  contained 
is  quickly  available  for  use  by  the  growing  crop.  A 
few  years  ago  all  the  ammonia  was  obtained  from 
nitrate  of  soda,  but  it  was  observed  that  nitrate  of 
soda  was  short-lived.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  works 
just  as  quickly,  and  it  lasts  very  much  longer.  Acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  are  recognized  as 
the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  sources  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  respectively.  With  the.  treatment 
the  asparagus  tops  make  an  enormous  growth,  and 
store  up  strength  so  that  the  roots  can  produce  an 
abundance  of  large  stalks  the  following 
Spring. 

The  harvesting  season  is  now  con¬ 
tinued  until  all  the  strawberries  are 
harvested.  We  observed  that  when  we 
stopped  cur  tin  _  two  weeks  earlier  a 
heavy  setting  of  seed  developed.  By 
lengthaping  the  cutting  season  the  seed 
berries  were  less  likely  to  develop  on 
the  top  growth  Therefore  the  energy 
which  formerly  went  into  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  useless  seed  is  now  utilized 
for  direct  production. 

Finally,  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  burn  or  cut  and  remove  the  old  top 
growth  each  Fa  i.  We  have  found  that 
it  can  l*e  disk-harrowed  into  the  soil 
and  thereby  enrich  the  ground.  Not 
only  does  the  harrowing  required  pul¬ 
verize  and  bury  the  old  top  growth,  but 
it  also  destroys  all  grass  and  weeds, 
and  removes  many  of  the  old  asparagus 
stumps  from  the  row. 

The  methods  briefly  outlined  above 
indicate  a  very  important  fact:  Fann¬ 
ers  all  oyer  the  land  are  learning  to 
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make  more  efficient  use  of  their  labor  and  fertilizing 
materials.  This  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  if 
the  producers  hope  to  be  repaid  for  their  labor  and 
expenses.  n.  w.  de  baun. 

New  Jersey. 


The  Tractor  on  a  Small  Farm 

THE  accompanying  pictures  of  tractor  and  two 
happy  children  are  sent  us  by  John  W.  Russunx 
of  New  Castle  County,  Del.  The  little  tractor  does 
all  the  work  on  his  farm,  while  a  two-ton  truck  does 
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all  the  running.  The  tractor  plows,  harrows,  pulls 
mower,  binder,  disk  harrow,  wagon,  or  anything  that 
three  horses  can  do.  No  horse  is  kept  for  work. 
Mr.  Russum  says : 

“Some  say  they  cannot  use  a  tractor  and  get  along. 
One  can  drive  this  tractor  just  the  same  as  a  horse: 
it  is  not  necessary  to  ride  tractor,  but  one  can  ride 
whatever  implement  is  in  use.  We  cultivate  two 
rows  of  corn  at  a  time,  and  work  on  what  it  would 
take  to  keep  one  horse,  and  it  does  the  work  of  four 
horses.” 

The  boy,  Harrington  Russum,  was  only  two  years 
old  when  he  won  the  pony  at  the  State  Fair,  while 
another  picture  shows  his  sister  Marguerite  with 
their  pet.  Mr.  Russum’s  farm  is  one  of  40  acres, 
which  with  intensive  culture  finds  profitable  work 
for  the  tractor.  It  has  proved  an  economy  in  both 
time  and  labor. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy  Sheep 

I  HAVE  two  suits  of  clothes  here.  One  was  bought 
in  1903,  and  the  other  was  a  present  that  the 
donor  bought  last  November.  The  old  one  cost  $25 
and  the  new  one  $65.  I  wore  the  old  one  10  years 
for  good,  and  then  at  all  kinds  of  farm  work  since. 
If  the  knee  cf  the  trousers  had  not  been  torn  by 
barb  wire  it  would  be  a  fair-looking  suit  yet.  The 
new  suit  was  guaranteed  “all  wool,”  and  after  the 
purchaser  wore  it  less  than  six  months  the  edges 
were  all  worn  off  and  the  goods  had  pai’ted  in  sev¬ 
eral  places.  It  was  worthless,  and  always  had  been 
so,  but  it  appeared  nice  at  first. 

There  is  not  a  fiber  1  in.  long  in  it  and  they  are 
all  rotten.  Several  generations  of  hoboes  must  have 
had  it  on  their  backs  since  it  was  clipped  off  a 
sheep,  and  you  can  poke  your  finger  through  the 
cloth.  My  old  suit  has  worn  34  times  as  long,  and 
has  wear  in  it  yet.  while  it  is  very  old  and  the  other 
very  new.  If  the  shoddy  suit  was  worth  $  5  mine 
was  worth  $2,216.  Figure  some  more:  $65  for  six 
months  makes  the  shoddy  suit  cost  $10.50  a  month, 
or  35  cents  a  day.  and  $25  for  204  months’  wear  of 
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the  virgin  wool  suit  was  13  cents  a  month,  or  less 
than  half  a  cent  a  day. 

Now  figure  for  the  rag  man.  There  has  been  but 
one  profit  on  the  old  suit  in  17  years,  whereas  to 
keep  clothed  with  suits  like  the  new  one  it  would 
give  34  profits  to  the  mill  that  spun  the  shoddy,  to 
the  man  who  furnished  the  trimmings,  the  one  who 
made  it  and  the  one  who  sold  it.  There  is  money  in 
shoddy.  The  tailor  who  made  the  old  suit  is  alive 
and  well,  and  the  gentleman  who  bought  this  nice- 
looking  new  suit,  and  gave  it  to  me  pro  bono  publico, 
is  a  notary  public,  so  if  any  affidavit  is  wanted  send 
half  a  dollar. 

A  worsted  and  woolen  mill,  we  read,  bought  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  pounds  of  South  American  wool  at  20 
cents,  all  commissions  paid,  delivered  at  port  of  en- 
try.  Also  wool  from  Argentina  sold  for  nine  cents. 
Cause  and  effect;  what  shoddy  has  done  to  wool. 
Looks  pretty  blue,  doesn’t  it?  Don't  let  the  reader 
who  needs  clothes  he  discouraged,  but  let  him  insist 
on  virgin  wool  with  not  a  tuft  of  shoddy  in  it.  and 
neither  let  the  wool  grower  lose  heart.  He  must  wait 
and  sleep  over  night,  but  the  sun  rises  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Hold  on  to  the  wool  and  the  sheep.  The  wool 
industry  has  had  its  night  of  debasement.  Shoddy 
has  done  enough.  The  sheep  men  and  quite  a  nice 
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proportion  of  the  public  are  pitted  against  the  shoddy 
men.  The  fight  is  on,  and  because  the  public  did  not 
use  its  wits  is  no  reason  it  has  lost  them.  We  will 
sure  have  a  battle  with  the  gentlemen  who  want  oft- 
repeated  sales  and  profits  on  rags,  but  will  never  let 
up  until  we  win.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


Notes  on  Stacking  Alfalfa  Hay 

With  an  Alfalfa  hay  yield  greater  than  present 
barn  capacity,  arises  the  question  of  stacking  in  the 
open.  I  shall  appreciate  light  on  these  several  fea¬ 
tures  :  What  would  be  a  safe  and  economical  volume 
to  the  stack?  What  is  the  best  shape  of  stack  to  build? 
How  would  you  protect  hay  iu  stack  from  weather? 

C’oloma.  Mich.  h.  g.  k. 

The  methods  of  stacking  Alfalfa  hay  are  not  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  those  employed  iu  stacking 
any  clover.  The  essential  is  having  the  hay  well 
cured  and  got  into  the  stack  without  interference  of 
rain.  Alfalfa  should  be  cured  out  in  either  wind¬ 
rows  or  small  cocks,  to  avoid  breaking  off  the  leaves 
which  entails  much  loss  iu  feeding  value.  As  to 
stacking,  there  is  no  especial  rule  that  differs  from 
that  practiced  in  stacking  of  any  clover,  which  of 
course  implies  good  stacking,  a  balanced  building 
up.  and  keeping  the  center  of  the  stack  crowning 
full  all  the  time,  to  prevent  central  depression. 
The  size  of  the  stack  depends  more  upon  the  amount 
of  clover  to  dispose  of.  The  stack  may  be  round, 
square,  high  or  low,  or  may  be  a  long 
“rick"  with  two  or  three  hundred  tons. 
I  think  T  have  seen  Alfalfa  stacks  in 
the  Far  West  (ricks)  containing  more 
than  300  tons.  The  essential  is  to  keep 
the  center  more  than  full  all  the  time 
whether  stack  or  rick.  A  good  stacker 
will  top  out  a  stack  with  the  clover  and 
will  require  no  other  protecting  cover 
to  shield  it.  Tf  there  is  doubt,  a  straw 
thatch  can  be  put  on,  and  whether 
straw  or  clover,  it  will  want  “lugs” 
strung  over  the  top  to  keep  the  wind 
from  dislodging  it. 

I  es,  there  are  stacking  machines  to 
unload  the  hay  by  a  power  lift.  There 
are  several  kinds,  the  derrick  and  the 
elevator.  The  first  uses  a  common  hay¬ 
fork  with  block  and  tackle  and  the 
elevator  which  takes  the  whole  load 
high  into  the  air  and  dumps  the  load 
somewhere  supposed  to  be  in  the  center 
of  the  stack.  Any  large  implement 
house  will  send  you  illustrations  and 
printed  matter  on  application. 


A  Box  of  Asparagus  Faded  for  Market.  Fig.  112 
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Scott’s  Sweet  Clover 

The  Universal  Plant 


Sweet  Clover  is  discussed  at  length 
'in  Scott’s  Field  Seed  Book.  Our 
Sweet  Clover  Chart  answers  37 
questions  you  may  want  to  ask. 
Write  today  for  this  valuable  in* 
formation. 


On  every  continent  it  has 
been  grown  successfully. 
Where  formerly  considered  a 
Weed,  Sweet  Clover  is  now 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  crops. 

Like  other  clovers  it  has  fallen 
in  price  to  a  low  level,  its  accom¬ 
plishments  are  all  out  of  proportion 
to  the  sowing  cost. 

Sweet  Clover  is  a  Safe — Sure 
and  Profitable  crop. 

Safe — because  the  clover  dis¬ 
eases  do  not  attack  it. 

Sure — because  it  thrives  on 
practically  any  soil  and  withstands 
severe  weather.  There  is  no  better 
time  to  sow  than  Winter. 

Profitable — because  of  the  rich 
hay,  abundance  of  early  and  late 
pasture,  and  the  enormous  amount 
of  seed  produced.  Furthermore  the 
large  decaying  roots  release  to  the 
soil  great  quantities  of  stored  upNi- 
trogen  which  future  crops  may  use. 


O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  54  Sixth  St.,  MARYSVILLE,  O. 


VflKRO 


L 


Makes  Gardening  Easy 

Selected  and  tested  seeds  properly  spaced 
in  thin  tissue.  Planted  a  row  at  a  time  as 
fast  as  you  walk.  No  back-ache,  no 
drudgery,  no  thinning  out. 

PAKRO  selected  and  tested  seeds  also 
offered  in  usual  loose  seed  packets. 

Trial  packets  Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEP- 
TAPE  together  with  our  new  catalog 
handsomely  illustrated  in  color  sent  any 
address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  help 
pay  postage  and  packing. 

American  Seed  &  Seedtape  Co. 

Dept.  N  365-71  Ogden  St.,  Newark;,  N„  J, 


GARDEN  SEED 

Prize-Winning,  Biig  Yielding  Sorts 

Select  from  Isbell’s  1921  Cata¬ 
log  of  Michigan  Grown  Seeds, 
seedswith  early  maturity,  rug¬ 
gedness  and  hardiness  bred 
into  them.  Isbell’s  seeds 
are  the  result  of  42  years’ 
experience  —  make  big 
profits. 

BsbelPs  1 921  Caitatog/ 

Write  today  for  this  /CMP  JTJ7 
free  book— a  wonderful  guide  to  “  *“  K-B~ 
better  gardens.  300,000  Isbell  customers  buy 
from  this  book.  It  will  pay  you,  too.  A  postcard  will  do 

S.  M.lsbelS&Cc.  411  Mechanic  St., lackson,  Midi. 


Ford’s  Glory  C&bhage 
and  Ideal  Beet 

stand  well  ahead  of  the  ordinary  vari¬ 
eties.  If  you  try  them  this  year,  you 
will  always  have  them  in  your  gar¬ 
den — and  they  are  only  two  of  the 
specialties  shown  in  Ford’s  1921 
Catalogue  which  gives  retail  and 
wholesale  prices.  Your  neighbor 
who  has  such  a  fine  garden  prob¬ 
ably  has  a  copy  and  uses  it; 
send  us  your  name  and  let  it 
show  you  what  we  have. 

FORD  SEED  CO. 

Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds 

Dollar  Thrift  Garden 
Collection  of 

Vegetable  Seeds 

This  is  a  money-making,  money- 
saving  selection.  In  choice  of 
varieties  we  have  met  the  pract¬ 
ical  needs  of  the  home  garden. 

Gregory’s  one  dollar  postpaid 
collection  includes  one  full  size 
jacket  each  of  sixteen 
me  vegetables,  including 
Beans,  Beets,  Cabbage, 

( ,’arrots,  Corn ,  Cucurn  be  rs, 
Lettuce,  Muskmelon, 
On  ion, Parsnip,  Peas,  Rad- 
\  isli.  Squash,  Pumpkin, 
Tomato  and  Turnips. 

nought  separately  these  six¬ 
teen  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds 
would  cost  $1.55. 

Our  1921  Catalog  Free 

Write  today,  also,  for  Gregory’s 
1921  Catalog  of  vegetable  and 
flo  wer  seeds.  It  tells  about  every¬ 
thing  for  your  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  gardens,  with  valuable! 
cultural  suggestions. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 

30  Elm  St. 

Marblehead 
Mass. 


Have  a  Successful  Garden^ 

Harris  Seeds  are  used  by  the  best  market  garden¬ 
ers  because  by  careful  selection  and  breeding  we 
have  wonderfully  improved  some  varieties.  Private 
gardens  can  obtain  better  results  because  all  varieties  are 
tested  and  the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is  marked  on  the 
label  so  you  can  tell  just  how  many  will  grow  before  you  sow 
them.  Harris  is  the  Seedman  who  tells  you  the  result  of  his  J 
tests.  Send  for  our  free  Catalog  of  Vegetable,  jk 

Field  and  Flower _ 

Seeds  —  Find  out 
about  the  Harris  system 
and  buy  these  superior 
seeds  direct  from 
our  farms  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.^ 

Box  61  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Seeds 

Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
will  i 


Crow 


According  to  our  tests 

98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


Loss  in  Milling  Buckwheat 

I  read  with  much  interest  article  OH 
page  136  on  “Loss  in  Milling  Buckwheat” 
and  will  here  give  my  experience  along 
that  line.  In  my  locality  we  have  both 
the  old  stone  buhr  mill  run  with  water 
power  and  the  latest  improved  flour  mill¬ 
ing  machinery  run  by  steam  power.  Last 
Fall  I  took  25  bu.  of  good,  clean,  dry 
buckwheat  to  this  mill  run  by  the  old 
water  wheel,  all  to  be  ground  into  flour, 
and  when  I  received  my  flour  I  had 
exactly  450  lbs.  of  flour  or  18  lbs.  from 
every  bushel.  I  did  not  weigh  the  hulls 
or  middlings,  so  “of  course  I  cannot  tell 
as  regards  to  that.  I  have  patronized 
this  same  mill  for  the  last  15  years,  and 
the  most  flour  I  have  obtained  from  a 
bushel  of  buckwheat  is  24  lbs.  My 
nearest  neighbor  took  5  bu.  of  buckwheat 
the  same  day  to  this  other  mill,  and  ob¬ 
tained  34  lbs.  of  flour  to  a  bushel,  or  to 
be  exact,  174  lbs.  of  flour  from  the  five 
bushels.  We  were  talking  the  business 
transaction  over  together,  and  wondered 
who  was  being  stung.  We  decided  to 
have  a  “pancake  bake”  some  evening, 
which  we  did,  and  tried  both  flours  and 
found  that  the  flour  which  was  made  on 
the  stone  buhrs,  and  for  Which  I  only 
received  18  lbs  for  a  bushel,  was  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  other.  In  fact,  there  was 
such  a  difference  that  after  eating  the 
“slapjacks”  from  my  flour,  he  refused 
to  use  his 'flour,  and  obtained  flour  from 
this  other  mill. 

His  flour  was  of  a  very  dark  color  and 
of  course,  must  have  contained  a  very 
large  amount  of  middlings,  while  the  flour 
I  had  was  much  whiter  and  finer.  I 
sold  my  flour  for  O^c  per  lb.  and  he 
sold  his  for  5e  and  he  made  more  on 
the  transaction  than  I  did.  Buckwheat 
at  that  time  was  bringing  $1.40  at  the 
mill  with  a  charge  of  30c  per  bu.  for 
flouring.  It  goes  to  show  that  the  millers 
are  not  dishonest,  as  you  will  see  by  this 
article.  Both  millers  were  perfectly 
i honest,  only  one  obtained  more  flour,  of 
very  inferior  quality  in  comparison  with 
the  other.  Of  course,  if  one  has  never 
tasted  buckwheat  cakes  made  from  the 
flour  from  the  "old  stone  mill,”  one  would 
think  that  the  latter  flour  was  “fine.”  In 
comparing  the  two  together  will  say, 
there  is  as  much  difference  as  there  is 
between  “graham  pancakes,”  and  wheat 
flour  pancakes. 

The  old  saying  holds  good  in  this  case, 
that  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.”  c.  T.  G. 

Ohio. 

Waterproof  and  Interior  Finish  for 
Concrete 

1.  I  have  a  basement  stable  with  a 
poured  concrete  wall.  I  wish  to  give  it 
a  skim  coat  on  the  inside  that  will  make 
it.  white  and  glossy.  Is  there  any  way  to 
do  it?  2.  What  should  I  use  on  the  out¬ 
side  to  make  it  waterproof?  w.  ir.  L. 

1.  To  make  a  skim  coat  for  the  interior 
make  a  creamy  wash  of  one  part  cement 
and  one  part  sand,  using  one-half  pint 
of  the  lye  and  alum  solution  to  each  pail 
of  water.  If  the  finish  must  be  more 
glossy,  it  can  be  painted  with  a  gloss 
paint.  Paint  will  ordinarily  peel  off  from 
concrete,*  due  to  dampness  in  the  con¬ 
crete.  The  above  method  will  prevent 
dampness  affecting  the  paint. 

2.  To  render  an  outside  cement,  wall 
waterproof,  make  a  solution  as  follows: 
Dissolve  5  lbs.  powdered  alum  and  1  lb. 
of  lye  in  10  qts.  of  water.  Put  one-half 
pint  of  this  solution  in  a  pail  of  water. 
Thicken  to  a  heavy  wash  with  pure  ce¬ 
ment  and  apply  to  the  wall. 

W.  BRONSON  TAYLOR. 

Spreading  Chemical  Fertilizers  Separ¬ 
ately 

I  note  with  great  interest  your  con¬ 
tention  favoring  the  home  brew  on  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Why  mix  them  at  all?  Will 
they  not  be  as  effective  spread  separately 
on  the  land?  w.  A.  K. 

Where  only  two  or  three  chemicals 
are  used,  say  on  grass  or  grain,  they 
may  be  spread  separately  without  loss. 
For  potatoes  or  garden  crops  we  think 
it  will  pay  to  mix.  When  five  or  six 
different  chemicals  are  used  in  a  com¬ 
plete  mixture  it  would  be  less  labor  to 
mix  beforehand  and  make  one  applica¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  go  all  over  the  field 
several  times. 


“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 


February  19,  1921 


Burpee’s  Sweet  Pea  seed 
is  grown  on  Burpee’s 
Floradale  Farm  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  To  introduce 
Burpee’s  Sweet  Peas 
to  new  customers  we 
have  prepared  the  special 
nL0RADALE  COLLECTION  FOR  25c. 
"  Floradale  Fairy— rich  cream, 
yellow;  Orchid — lavender  self ; 
Fiery  Cross— scarlet;  Cherub  cream  with 
rose  edge  ;  Margaret  Atlee — pink. 

This  Floradale  Collection  of  Sweet 
Peas  is  worth  60c,  but  it  will  be  mailed  to 
your  door  postpaid  for  25c.  We  want  you 
to  grow  Burpee’s  Sweet  Peas.  Send  a 
quarter  today  and  the  Floradale  Collec¬ 
tion  will  come  to  your  door  by  return  mail. 


Burpee’s  Annual,  the  leading  American 
Seed  Catalog,  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Grower*,  Philadelphia 


For  40  years,  STOKES  SEEDS 
have  been  noted  for  reliability. 
This  quality  is  reflected  in  our 
catalog.  It  is  truthful  in  men¬ 
tioning  weaknesses,  conser¬ 
vative  in  praising  points  of 
merit.  The  usual  confusion 
of  varietal  names  is  avoided 
by  using  the  name  given  by 
the  introducer.  The  origin, 
history,  culture  and  use  of 
nearly  every  item  is  clearly 
stated. 

.4  copy  will  be  sent  Jree 
on  request . 


SEED  PRICES 

SMASHED! 


Back  to  Pre-war  Prices 

Send  for  big,  fully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log,  and  see  for  yourself.  There 
are  no  better  seeds  at  any  price, 
none  surer  to  grow,  none  that  give 
more  satisfactory  crops  than  “For¬ 
rest  Honest  Seeds”  in  Forrest 
Honest  Packets.  Write  today. 

The  Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  32,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Write  today  for  Rohrer’s  1921  Catalog.  It  is 
FREE.  Every  bag  of  seed  is  guaranteed  to 
please  you.  We  specialize  in  the  Best  Seeds 
obtainable.  Write  for  this  book  at  once.  Seed 
Samples  fi^Q  jf  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 


SMOKETOWN,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNA. 


Vegetableancl  Flower; 
New  Improved  Strains, 
All  tested, surelo  jirow. 
Send  for  CstGiog 


Hart  &Vick  64  StoneSt.  Rochester  N.Y 


|  Cornell 

|  No.  11 

I  CORN 


A  limited  supply  for 
seed  purposes  may  be 
bad  from  the  original 
source ; 

Brightside  Farms 

You  have  read  about 
this  corn  and  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Address 

R.  E.  Mosher,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Right-HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 

WILSON  EARLY  SOY  BEANS  $4-60  ;  20  Bush.,  $4.20. 
Red  Clover,  $13. 80  Bush.  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Sets 
$2.50;  20  Bush.,  $2.25.  LAITON  £  1.AYT0N,  Inc.,  Georgelown,  Del 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page, 

■-  — ;  11  ,  - J 
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SALZERS 


American 
Headquarter  * 
for  Field  Seeds 


SEEDS 

If  you  had  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  your  own 
equipment  for  test¬ 
ing  the  seed  you 
use  you  could  not 
get  better  seed  than 
you  get  of  Salzer 
without  a  cent  of 
extra  Cost. 

We  are  American 
Headquarters  for 
Field  Seeds:  Wheat, 
Oats,  Barley,  Corn, 
Potatoes,  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Timothy. 
Sudan,  Billion  Dol¬ 
lar  Grass,  White 
Sweet  Clove  r — 
vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  for  the  home 
and  market  garden, 
too — and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  all  Salzer 
Seeds  has  been 
proved  by  labora¬ 
tory  field  tests. 

Our  experimental 
farm  at  Cliffwood 
is  always  in  the 
service  of  buyers  of 
Salzer  Seeds  and 
enables  us  to  guar¬ 
antee  all  Salzer 
Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  to  be 
satisfactory  to  you 
in  every  respect  or 
we  will  refund  full 
purchase  price.  Send 
for  catalog  today 
and  grow  this  year’s 
crop  from  Salzer 
Seeds. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. 

Box  144,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


NUT  ORCHARDS  PAY  BIG ! 

Nut  treei  require  less  care  than  fruit 
trees;  you  do  not  have  to  spray,  nut 
trees,  and  pruning  amounts  to  noimtig. 
Profits  in  nut  orchards  ate  large. 

My  Nut  Catalog  will  be  sent  free  to  your 
address  if  you  ask  for  it.  It  contains  much 
helpful  information  ;  you’ll  be  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  it.  Send  for  it  now. 

J  F  IONFS  nut 

r.  dVADLO,  SPECIALIST 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Penna. 


GARDEN  & 
FLORAL 

for  l&Zl*  ■'GUIDE 

FREE  k  WQRTH  WH,LE  B0QK  WRITE  TODAY 

For  vegetable  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers.  List* 
the  old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu¬ 
able  instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house 
and  largest  growers  of  Asters  In  America.  For  7-' 
years  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  12  green¬ 
houses.  500  acres. 

Vick  Quality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the  Earth  Produces 

This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Send  for  your  copy  today  be 
fore  you  forget.  A  postcardis  sufficient. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS.  39  Stone  St. 
Rochester,  H  .Y.  The  flower  City 


00D  SEEDS 

■  Grown  From SelectStock 


—  None  Better — 50  years 
selling  seeds.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Buy  and  test.  If  not 
O.K.  return  and  I  will  refund. 
Extra  packets  sent  in  all 
orders  1  fill .  Send  address  for 
Big  Catalogue  illustrated  with 
over  700  pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  of  every  variety. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 

ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

100  GENUINE  EflE?TA%^%K: 

tion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW'  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B.  New  Haven.  Missouri 

^GRAPEVINES 

69  Tarietteg.  Also  Small  Fruiti ,  Treos,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  25c.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  tree.  LEWIS  KOEBCH,  Box  E  fredonia,  N.  Y 

if 


AGENTS  WANTED  ary,  to  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  Rubai,  New-YokkkI!  in  Ohio.  Prefer 


men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 


Add  ress 


J  C.  MULH0LLAND.  General  Delivery.  Columbus.  Ohio 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30th  St..NewYork  City 


THE  MAILBAG 


Cottonseed  Meal  for  Fertilizer 

How  would  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent,  at  $2.40  per  cwt.,  compare  with  16 
per  cent  acid  phosphate  at  $37  per  ton 
used  as  fertilizer?  h.  D.  t. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  fair  comparison  between 
the  two  materials.  The  acid  phosphate 
is  used  only  for  the  phosphorus.  The 
cottonseed  meal  contains  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphorus,  and  for  general  fertiliz¬ 
ing  is  the  better  bargain  at  the  price.  In 
the  South  many  gardeners  use  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two  with  good  success. 


Viability  of  Alfalfa  Seed 

Can  you  tell  me  how  long  Alfalfa  seed 
is  likely  to  retain  its  vitality?  j.  k. 

It  retains  its  viability  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time.  Tests  have  been  made 
o\  er  a  period  of  10  years  upon  seed  93 
per  cent  of  germination,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  year  it  was  found  that  the 
seed  still  germinated  strong,  with  a  per¬ 
centage  of  44.  Seed  two  or  three  years- 
old  germinates  nearly  as  well  as  new  seed. 
Therefore,  the  matter  of  carrying  over 
seeds  is  not  of  great  importance.  It  can 
be  said  of  all  seeds  that  length  of  via¬ 
bility  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  stored. 
Coder  normal  condition  Alfalfa  seed  re¬ 
tains  good  viability  for  several  years  at 

least-  M.  T.  M. 


Cow  Pasture  for  Maryland 

Y\  hat  is  best  to  sow  on  a  piece  of  laud 
that^I  want  to  get  in  grass  for  cow  pas¬ 
ture/  I  have  about,  five  acres;  it  has 
been  cut  over,  and  all  trees  and  bushes 
have  been  cut.  What  kind  of  grass  seed 
would  you  advise?  Land  is  light,  loam. 
Do-  you  know  anything  about  Japan 
clover/  Y  ould  it  make  a  good  pasture? 
Easton.  Md.  t.  m.  w. 

On  fresh  soil  like  that  1  would  sow  now 
Virginia  Winter  turf  oats  and  a  grass 
mixture  of  10  lbs.  Orchard  grass,  10  lbs. 
of  Red-top  and  5  lbs.  of  Kpt  ucky  Blue- 
grass,  and  after  sowing  the  tighter  grass 
seed  scatter  8  lbs.  of  Alsike  ciover.  The 
work  could  be  better  done  if  the  stumps 
were  blown  out  or  pulled.  It  you  do  not 
need  the  oats,  they  are  not  essential,  but 
in  Eastern  Maryland  you  can  always  gel 
a  better  crop  of  oats  from  sowing  the 
Southern  Winter  oats  than  the  Northern 
Spring  oats.  We  have  proved  this  in  this 
section.  Northern  oats  will  make  a  light 
crop  here.  w.  F.  massey. 
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Homemade  Putty 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
gives  the  following  recipe  for 
putty.  This  means  100  lbs.  -  For 
amounts  the  same  proportion  of 
gredients  will  do:  18.75  pints  i 
seed  oil.  10  lbs.  white  lead.  75  lbs.  whir 
mg.  Thoroughly  mix  the  white  lead  and 
oil  in  a  pail  and  stir  into  this  mixture 
enough  whiting  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 
1  our  out  on  a  board  or  large  pane  of 
glass  which  has  been  sprinkled  with  a 
good  layer  of  whiting  to  prevent  the  soft 
putty  from  sticking  to  the  board.  Then 
knead,  gradually  adding  the  whiting  to 
give  the  desired  consistency.  This  putty 
can  be  kept  indefinitely  if  covered  with 
water. 


A  National  Tree 

T  have  failed  so  far  to  see  anything  in 
the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to 
the  vote  for  a  “National  tree  and  would 
like  to  make  a  suggestion.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  elm  for  several  reasons.  One  is 
that  there  are  some  magnificent  specimens 
ot  that  variety  through  the  country, 
and  it  is  used  very  extensively  for  shade 
and  grows  naturally  in  many  States  of 
rhe  Union.  But  my  principal  reason  for 
I  he  suggestion  is  that  George  Washington 
stood  under  an  elm  tree  when  hi-  first 
look  command  of  the  American  Armv,  and 
later  became  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  a.  p.  kornbau. 


Nut-grass  and  Potatoes 

J  was  much  interested  in  reading 
“Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden,”  bv 
\\r.  F.  Massey,  in  the  January  1~  issue. 
A  few  years  ago  I  planted  quite  a  patch 
ot  potatoes  in  my  garden.  The  spot,  un¬ 
fortunately.  was  free  of  what  is  termed 
nut-grass.  In  digging  the  potatoes  in  the 
rail  I  found  the  nut-grass  had  actually 
grown  through  the  potatoes,  and  when 
some  were  used  on  our  table  a  nut.  many 
times  as  large  as  a  beau,  was  found  in¬ 
side  the  potato.  No  doubt  the  nut-grass 
had  worked  its  way  through  the  potato 
while  it  was  young  and  formed  the  growth 
inside.  I  have  been  told,  jokingly,  that 
witch  grass  and  nut  grass  would  grow 
through  ft  lazy  man  s  foot,  so  I  always 
tried  to  keep  stepping  while  on  that  par- 
ticular  piece  of  ground,  until  finally  h.v 
steadily  keeping  at  it  I  have  subdued  the 
growth.  GEORGE  I.ISBUKG. 

Long  Island. 


If  There’s  Any  Question 

whether  coffee  causes 
sleepless  nights  follow¬ 
ed  by  drowsy  days — 

change  to 

Instant  Postum 

This  table  drinlc  is  pure 
and  wholesome, has  a  flavor 
that  pleases ,  and  is  made 
instantly  in  the  cup. 

Tou  can  make  Instant 
Postum  strong  or  mild  to 
suit  individual  taste,  there 
is  no  waste,  and  whether 
you  need  one  cup  or  ten-* 
its  alway-s  ready. 

There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum 

Hade  hy  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 

Battle  Creek.,  Michigan. 


An  Advertisement 

to  Live  Fruit  Men 

Maloney  Trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name 
nuil  free  from  disease  by  the  largest  nursery 
g rowers  in  New  Vi  rk  Stale.  Tor  37  years  we 
have  been  in  business  here  ill  Dullsville,  and 
today  we  are  aide  lo  ship  you  direct  better 
tr<*es  than  ever  before  because  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  studying  to  improve  our  methods, 
kinee  tliere  was  a  small  planting  ot  fruit  tree  seedlings 
during  the  war  there  is  now  an  alarming  tree  shortage 
throughout  the  T-nited  Slates — only  half  enough  to  go 
around.  If  you  don’t  want  to  he  disappointed  this 
spring — ORDER  1JARLY. 


Sen,  today  for  our  bir  Descriptive  Catalogue* 
It  tolls  just  the  things  die  fruit  si  no  .  r  and  plant" 
rr  should  know  about  our  i-nr.-eij  stork,  and 
rnucli  yali’Rule  inforrralion  on  j-hiMirg  and  the 
care  ol  lruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

U  e  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  Orders  for  Over  S7.5G 

M‘ w'^r^oToo^mP'  ^ELLS  C<?-’  47  West  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Wo  re  responsible,  look  up  our.ratmg  Daoeville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


.Trustworthy 
YTrees  A  Plants 

y  ™  MlHMH  ■ 

I  Amy rican  Association  ^ 
1  or  WRjr.KYMLN 


ree  Catalog  of  TREES. SHRUBS  ROSES  &VINE 


Put  your  faith  in  S.  &  H. ! 

On  1200  acres  of  trial  and 
propagating  grounds  at  Paines- 
ville  we  prove  our  stock  before 
we  sell.  Good  seeds,  plants  and 
trees  are  ready  this  season, 
as  for  66  previous  years. 

Write  tonight  for  your 
catalog. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen A 

Box  83 

Painesville,  Ohio 


Make  Home 
BEAUTIFUL 


DWARF 

DWARF 

DWARF 

DWARF 

DWARF 


APPLE  TREES 
PEAR  TREES 
PLUM  TREES 
CHERRY  TREES 
PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R.t  Geneva,  N 


Y. 


AKE  the  setting  of  your 
home  attractive  and 
add  an  ever-increasing  value 
by  planting  northern- grown 
ever-greens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery.  To  make  your 
planting  plan  complete, 
consult  our  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  as  to  arrangement. 

Our  1921  Nursary  Book  gires  enuny 
helpful  hlnta — lists  everything  n«ed 
ed  for  home  and  orchard  planting. 
Write  for  It  today. 

Come  and  see  our  stock. 


Grown  in  New  BLagiaud 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


TREES  &  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


A  Guarantee  Worth  While. 
Express  Prepaid 

For  over  60  years  we  have  sup* 
plied  nursery  stock  to  people 
who  know  and  appreciate  the 
best.  Write  for  Catalogue  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  Sc  SONS 

Spring  Hill  Nurseries,  Box  33 
Tippecanoe  City.  (Miami  County)  01mo. 


^mmiviittiuiiiiiiiiini»i«^77^^ 

TREES  THAT  PLEASE 

Send  for  our  1921  Catalog  containing 
complete  information  about  the  ivoa- 
, —  derful  variety  of  sturdv  fruit  trees  we  —  -  ■  -  r  •  ..  i 

?emation  for  ^uarePS,gPeClmen  and  9Uara"teed  <>'  ««»*■  You  can  rely  on  our  38  years 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  1 1  HO  Main  Street  DANSVILLE.  N  Y. 
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flavored  berries,  with  few  seeds,  from  July  until  freezing  weather. 
The  fruit  is  twice  the  size  of  other  raspberries  and  of  the  same 
delicious  flavor  from  first  to  last.  Immense  branches  covered  with 
berries  which  are  constantly  ripening. 

il  is  grown  in  the  gardens  of  J.  P.  Morgan.  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.;  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y.;  P.  S.  du  Pont,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  M. 

Schwab,  Loretto,  Pa.;  James  J.  Hill  Estate,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. ;  Henry 
Ford,  Dearborn,  Mich.;  and  others  who  demand  the  world’s  best. 

The  La  France  Red  Raspberry  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  has  been  carefully 
tested  for  years,  to  absolutely  prove  its  merit. 

Fruits  early  in  July,  the  first  season  planted,  and  continues  in  fruit  until  frozen. 
Free  from  insects  and  disease.  A  dozen  plants  will  supply  the  average  family  all 
season,  year  after  year.  Plants  multiply  rapidly. 

A  Great  Money  Maker  for  Berry  Growers! 

It  is  the -best  for  home  gardens  and  a  great  money  maker  for  marketing. 

Awarded  medals  and  certificates  by  leading  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies,  including 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  The  American  Institute 
of  N.  Y.,  etc.,  etc.  It  pays  to  buy  the  best. 

Strong,  field  grown,  bearing  plants,  $1.50  each,  $16.00  per  dozen,  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  in  proper  time  for  planting  if  ordered  now.  Circulars  on  request. 

Raspberry  Farms  at  Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  and  Glen  Head,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  G.  S  C  H  EEPERS ,  Inc. 

_ j  522  Fifth  Ave.,NewYork  City  c _ 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used— just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  mignt 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve.  _ 


Land  Speculation  in  Iowa 

Iowa  is  now  reaping  the  harvest  of 
the  five  or  six  years  of  land  speculation 
indulged  in.  Some  of  the  farms  were 
sold  several  times,  each  time  at  a  higher 
price.  A  greater  part  of  the  buying  was 
pure  speculation,  instead  of  making 
homes.  When  the  slump  in  "rices  of 
farm  products  came  no  more  land  sales 
were  possible,  and  now  they  are  finding 
that  enough  cannot  be  sold  off'  the  farms 
to  pay  interest  on  balance  of  debt  left 
against  the  land,  and  many  will  throw 
up  the  deal,  losing  what  they  have  paid. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  trouble  will 
end,  for  those  farmers  who  sold,  invested 
in  town  property  or  other  farms,  hoping 
to  make  back  what  they  lost  by  selling 
too  soon.  All  of  these  deals  were  made 
with  a  less  amount  of  paid-down  capital 
than  in  other  tim.es  would  be  accepted. 
There  are  probably  as  many  second  and 
;  third  mortgages  as  there  were  land  sales. 

I  They  were  considered  good  at  first,  and 
I  taken  at  a  higher  interest  rate.  They 
i  will  not  be  accepted  at  the  banks  now 
as  collateral.  No  one  is  feeling  sorry 
for  the  land  speculator,  but  it  is  bad  for 
the  young  farmer  who  was  led  to  be- 
i  lieve  it  was  the  last  chance  to  secure  a 
home  before  capitalists  got  it  all.  J.  S. 


Suggestion  for  Game  Laws 

1.  Why  compel  hunters  of  wild  game  to 
take  out  a  license  to  hunt,  and  not  the 
hunters  of  wild  vegetation,  such  as  dan¬ 
delions,  elderberries,  mushrooms,  dogwood 
flowers,  etc?  2.  If  no  hunter  could  get  a 
license  to  hunt  unless  he  first  show  the 
authorities  a  written  permit  from  the 
landowner  or  landowners  on  whose  land 
lie  intends  to  hunt,  would  not  that  be 
an  efficient  means  for  the  farmer  to  get 
rid  of  the  trespassers,  who  now  during 


familiar  with  the  standard  varieties  1 
have  noticed  several  writers’  claims  that 
it  is  an  easy  matter  for  an  “expert"  t « • 
sort  out  mixtures  readily;  however,  in 
this  matter.  "I  am  -from  Missouri." 
Would  certainly  like  to  see  one  of  these 
experts  in  action. 

3.  I  have  known  cases  of  farmers  who 
were  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  rasp¬ 
berry  and  strawberry  plants,  claiming 
they  were  certain  varieties.  Investiga¬ 
tion  proved  that  there  were  mixture  in 
tin'  patch  and  said  grower  could  not  tell 
the  difference,  even  when  plants  were  in 
bearing.  Supposing  a  nurseryman,  in 
good  faith,  had  purchased  these  plants' 
for  reselling.  Who  would  be  to  blame? 

4.  There  is  probably  no  nurseryman, 
doing  any  quantity  of  business,  who 
grows  all  the  stock  lie  sells,  because  there 
was  never  one  yet  wise  enough  to  look 
ahead- two  or  three  years  and'  determine 
just  what  his  trade  will  demand.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  is  forced  to  depend  on  other 
nurserymen  to  make  up  his  shortage  and 
dispose  of  his  surplus.  I  believe  that 
most  growers  are  “square,”  but  there  are 
so  many  chances  of  mistakes  while  stock 
is  going  through  a  number  of  hands,  due 
to  inexperience  and  slight  errors  (to 
which  we  are  all  liable).  I  believe  this 
last  reason  the  main  cause  for  the  present 
day  form  of  “guarantee.”  It  is  one  thing 
for  a  man  to  guarantee  his  own  stock ; 
an  entirely  different  matter  to  do  that 
for  another. 

These  few  reasons  do  not  suggesl  a 
remedy  ;  neither  do  I  attempt  one.  Hot¬ 
ter  heads  than  mine  have  failed.  Let 
the  farmer,  or  fruit  grower,  who  thinks 
the  nursery  business  is  all  profit  land 
graft)  enter  the  ranks  and  show  us  how 
it  should  be  conducted. 

In  closing  let  me  ask  if  the  rotten  np 
pie  that  somehow  got  into  the  ha  rel. 


BIG  PROFITS 


.  YOU  CAN  MAKE 

$500  to  $700  Per  A. 

GROWING 

STRAWBERRIES 

From  Keith’s  Big  Healthy  New-Land  Plants 

Grown  on  rich,  NEW,  eandv  loam,  an  ideal  soil 
for  growing  plants,  makes  them  Big  Prize  Winners. 
Some  of  our  varieties  brought  growers  over  $70C 
Dcr  A.  last  season.  VIGOROUS,  HEAVILY- 
iOOTEI)  PLANTS  every  one  sure  to  grow  makes 
them  most  valuable  for  your  Garden  or  Fields. 
It’s  Keith’s  New  Land  that  does  it. 

V  *iL»  1  orvd  Plante  insure  your  success  in  growing 

Keith  S  nCW-Luna  I  131115  strawberries,  every  plant  grows 

A _ , _ _  nitro.-r  Better  Berries  than  plants  grown  on  old  soils.  Our  New 

fan  soil  filled  with  Natural  Plant  Foods  which  gives  KEITH'S  NEW- 

r  Alin  PI  A  NTS  their  *hea  v  i  e  r  roots,  size  and  vigor  over  other  plants.  We  ship  them 
freshly  dug  direct  to  you.  Satisfaction  to  all  customers. 

_  t>  I  r*  ■  We  guarantee  our  New-Land  plants  to  reach  you 

Otir  Money -Back  guarantee  jn  good  growing  condition,  to  be  strong,  healthy 
and  as  exactly  as  described  or  refund  your  money. 

Wait1  Don’t  Order  Until  You  Receive  Our  1921  Catalog,  It’*  FREE! 

it  contains  many  ties 'of "straw Iter’rH  s' 'itaspb^-'rries] 

.rapes  etc.  Some  »  SPEcttL  VARIETIES  for  Garden  or  Fields. 

,rBROS.rNURSERY,  Box  609,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


Grow  Strawberries 

THEY  are  Delicious  and 
Healthful,  Profitable  and 
easy  to  Sell.  Our  plants  are 
Easy  to  Grow  by  Amateur,  Gar¬ 
dener  or  Farmer.  Allen1*  Book  of 
Berrlaa  for  1921  tells  how.  It  (fives 

full  cultural  directions  with  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  of  all  best  va¬ 
rieties.  Send  for  your  copy  today.  It  s 

FRFE  Our  stock  of  plants  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  complete  ever  produced 

Th«  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  S  Market  S«.,Sall*bury,Mo. 


NEVINS’ 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS 

|  |L)o  you  know  that  you  can  obtain  more  health, 
pleasure  and  profit  from  a  garden  of  strawberries 
and  raspberrie*  than  from  any  equal  amount  of  land 
on  your  place  ?  My  beautiful  new  Catalog  greets 
you  with  a  smile,  and  tells  you  something  about  our¬ 
selves  and  our  favorable  location  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  plants  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  It  tells:  HOW  to  select  varieties  best  adapted 
to  your  soil  and  needs.  HOW  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  planting.  WHEN  to  plant.  THE  different  sys- 
stems  of  small  fruit  growing.  HOW  to  plant.  HOW 
to  care  for  the  patch.  HOW  to  pick  and  market  the 
fruit  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  prices.  HOW  to 
renew  the  patch.  It  is  a  Fruit  Growers'  Guide  .and 
whether  you  buy  your  plant*  of  us  or  not  you  will 
need  this  helpful  book  —  “NEVINS'  SUCCESS 
WITH  SMALL  FRUITS.”  Send  forjyour.copy 
today.  A  postal  will  bringlit.||fl| 

ELMER  H.  NEVINS,  Ovid,  Mich. 


Success  Depends  on  Perfect, 
Carefully  Selected  Stock 

We  offer  a  finer  selection  than  ever  before 
of  strawberries,  giant  Raspberries  and  Blackberries, 
.sturdy  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  strong,  well-rooted 
rapes  and  all  kinds  of  hardy  Garden  Roots. 

You  will  also  Hilda  complete  assortment  of  Ornamental 
plants  offered  in  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  101. 
which  will  be  sent  free. 

T.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
For  43  Years  a  Specialist  in  lierry  Culture 


/VI  il/ions^horouChbred 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Qet  Our  Big  Catalog 

IT’S  FREE 

And  Save  25$  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


about  Pyrox,  the  combined  poison  and  fungicide,  in  the  March  12th  issueofthi*  paper. 


A  "Shack”  in  Netc  York  During  the  Housing  Shortage 


the  hunting  season  infest  the  country? 

3.  Would  not  a  system  of  licensing  as 
indicated  above  be  far  more  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  wild  game  than  the 
present  system,  which  turns  loose  a  lot 
of  amateur  hunters,  who  are  not  fit  to 
carry  a  gun? 

4.  Don’t  you  think  that  through  the 

immense  strength  and  influence  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  the  present 
game  laws,  which  are  the  creation  of  the 
city  sporting  clubs,  can  be  so  modified 
as  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  the 
farmers?  R.  J.  DALLINGA. 

Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  hereby  submitted  to 
readers  for  consideration.  1.  We  find 
many  of  the  fruit  and  flower  thieves  more 
of  a  nuisance  than  the  hunters.  2.  We 
hold  that  every  land  owner  has  the  right 
to  say  who  shall  come  on  his  farm  and 
hunt.  That,  we  understand  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  enforced  in  Europe,  where  game  in¬ 
creases.  3.  We  think  such  'a  system 
would  help.  4.  The  organized  farmers 
can  do  anything  to  enforce  reasonable 
legislation  if  they  will  only  go  out  after 
it.  and  not  tie  themselves  up  in  political 
deals. 


The  Nurseryman’s  Side  of  It 

Naturally  your  various  editorials  re¬ 
garding  the  nurserymen  in  general  have 
been  of  interest  to  me ;  and  I  venture  to 
advance  the  statement  that  there  are.  at 
least,  a  few7  good  reasons  why  a  nursery¬ 
man  mav  refuse  to  guarantee  his  stock 
being  absolutely  all  “true  to  name.” 

1.  It  sometimes  (though  seldom)  hap¬ 
pens  that  some  bud  or  graft  develops  a 
freak,  instead  of  coming  true  to  name. 

2.  At  budding  or  grafting  time,  there 
is  generally  a  large  “budding  crew, 
sometimes  being  paid  by  the  day  and 
often  by  the  “piece.”  At  this  time  a 
number  of  varieties  of  buds,  or  scions, 
will  be  handled  in  a  short  time — s-ay  10 
or  12  different  kinds.  Careless  or  inex¬ 
perienced  help  may  accidentally,  or  ma¬ 
liciously  mix  the  varieties— which  is 
no  fault  of  the  nurseryman.  May  I  say 
here  that  I  have  in  the  past  18  years 
budded,  grafted,  dug  and  sorted  thousands 
of  trees  and  plants,  and  feel  somewhat 


cause  other  apples  to  spoil,  will  you 
ireimburse  the  purchaser  the  amount  paid 
ifor  the  whole  barrelful?  If  your  seed 
grain  that  I  purchase  contains  foul  weed 
seed,  will  you  come  and  clear  out  tin1 
weeds?  Will  your  poultr.vmen  guaran¬ 
tee  me  that  eggs  from  his  “pun  bred” 
stock  will  not  produce  any  chickens  un¬ 
true  to  type?  In  other  words,  will  you 
guarantee  something  which  is  beyond 
your  control?  Finally,  if  anyone  has  a 
practical  remedy  for  eliminating  the  “mis¬ 
fit”  trees  entirely,  we  want  it.  J. 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — That’s  right.  Let  us  get  il 
all  out  so  that  both  sides  understand.  We 
have,  personally,  refunded  money  for 
fruit  which  evidently  went  bad  through 
our  fault.  There  are  several  cases  where 
seedsmen  and  dealers  have  paid  damages 
for  introducing  weed  seed  in  their  graiij 
land  where  poultr.vmen  have  made  good 
on  inferior  poultry.  But  none  of  them 
exactly  parallels  cases  of  “misfit”  trees. 


Silver  Fox  or  Costly  Cattle 

The  article  about  silver  black  fox  rais¬ 
ing.,  on  page  93,  seems  to  find  a  plainer 
“hole  in  the  ground”  than  one  on  page 
jr>4.  concerning  a  Guernsey  animal  some 
months  old.  I  should  think  the  chances 
for  loss  on  $2r»,000  each  head  of  cattle, 
to  the  average  person,  would  offset  a  pair 
of  foxes  at  $1,000.  and  would  take  very- 
much  more  effort  to  start  vfith.  The  fur 
industry  might  equalize  up  well,  as  those 
would  sell  for  about  the  same  figure, 
if  successful ;  while  few  of  the  cattle 
kind  bring  such  a  price.  In  questions 
like  these  there  seems  to  be  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ideas  involved  concerning  losses 
that  it  would  be  more  of  an  experiment 
than  a  safe  investment  in  either.  I  should 
think.  w.  J.  wai.sh. 

Vermont. 


Father  (to  Sammy,  coming  home  in  a 
bedraggled  condition)  ;  Great  Scot!  How 
you  look!”  Sammy:  “Yes.  pa.  I  fell  in 
a  mudhole.”  Father;  “What!  and  with 
your  new  pants  on?”  Sammy  :  “Yes.  I 
didn’t  have  time  to  take  them  off.” — 
Boys’  Life. 
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DIBBLES 


Farm  Seeds 

The  Highest  Grade 
Obtainable 


Seeds  tested  for 
Purity  and  Germinatioi 
in  our  own  Laboratory 
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consistent  with  the  highest  possible  quality,  under 

our  famous  10 -day -money -back-if -you- want-it 

guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make. 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Brand  Northern  Grown 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 


Above  99.50%  Pure 

D.  B.  Alfalfa — our  test  99.85% 

D.  B.  Red  Clover — our  test  99.50% 
D.  B.  Timothy — our  test  99.70%  - 


$13.50  per  bu. 
14.50  per  bu. 
4.00  per  bu. 


Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike,  Natural  Mixture,  THE  £lE£i^G  BARGAIN 

7  OF  I  HE  YEAR 

Lot  A,  average  15%  Alsike,  $4  50  per  bu.  Lot  S,  average  25%  Alsike,  5.50  per  bu. 

Lot  D,  average  20%  Alsike,  5.00  perbu.  Less  than  1%  of  Weed  Seeds 


Dibble’s  Seed  Oats 

Heavyweight,  the  heaviest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  variety  grown.  Average  weight 
above  41  lbs.,  thoroughly  recleaned  at  $1.00 
per  bushel  and  less  in  large  lots. 


Proof,  Red  Dent,  Early  Yellow  Dent,  Learn¬ 
ing,  Mammoth  White  Dent,  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent,  many  kinds  as  low  as  $1.50 
per  bushel  in  quantities. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Corn 

Best  varieties  for  crop  or  the  Silo,  either 
Flint  or  Dent.  Average  germination,  our 
tests  above  95%.  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint. 
Luce’s  Favorite,  Gold  Nugget,  Drought 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

Grown  from  Pedigree  Stock  and  saved  from 
fields  that  were  free  from  blight.  The  best 
14  varieties  early,  intermediate  and  late,  in 
any  quantity  from  barrels  to  carloads  and 
at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Grasses,  Millets, 
Vetch,  Rape,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Spring  Wheat,  etc. 

Dibble’s  Prices  vary  with  market  conditions  and  are  subject  to  majket  changes  but 
are  invariably  lower  than  the  same  high  grade  seeds  can  be  bought  for  elsewhere. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed  FREE 


Book  of  the  year.  Special  Price  List  and  Samples 

Address,  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

Where  you  KNOW  what  you  are  buying 
Where  you  get  WHAT  you  buy 
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Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Treatment  of  Asparagus 

Last  Spring  I  prepared  a  trench,  filled 
in  about  ti  in.  of  well-rotted  manure  tor 
asparagus  roots  ordered,  they  were  so 
long  coming  1  ordered  again  from  another 
hou.se  ;  just  after  1  made  my  second  order 
the  first  came.  1  set  them  in  the  pre¬ 
pared  trench.  Then  when  the  others 
came  I  had  to  set  them  out  with  just 
good  deep  digging.  There  was  quite  a 
difference  in  the  growth  last  year.  1 
have  them  covered  with  coarse  stable  ma¬ 
nure  for  a  Winter  overcoat.  How  much 
salt  should  I  put  on  them  to  keep  down 
weeds,  or  do  they  have  to  have  salt  as  a 
necessary  fertilizer  for  good  production? 
The  roots  I  set  were  three  and  four  years 
old.  Can  I  get  pretty  liberal  cutting 
from  them  this  year?  j.  w.  d. 

You  would  have  obtained  good  cuttings 
of  asparagus  sooner  by  sowing  the  seed 
in  your  manured  trenches  than  by  plant¬ 
ing  roots  of  any  age.  especially  those 
three  and  four  years  old.  If  I  planted 
roots  at  all  I  would  never  use  any  more 
than  one  year  old.  Better  use  kainit  if 
you  can  get  it.  for  it  will  help  the  plants 
and  furnish  salt.  too.  I  have  grown  a 
great  deal  of  asparagus  and  have  gotten 
as  line  stalks  as  anyone  else,  and  in  my 
long  life  in  the  garden  have  never  used 
salt  on  asparagus.  So  far  as  keeping 
down  weeds,  the  hoe  and  cultivators  beat 
salt.  1  suppose  the  fact  that  the  wild 
asparagus  grows  along  the  borders  of  our 
salt-water  estuaries  has  led  people  to 
think  salt  necessary.  I  have  long  since 
quit  transplanting  asparagus  roots,  as  I 
have  demonstrated  that  tseed  planted  in 
heavily  manured  trenches  and  thinned 
and  grown  undisturbed  will  give  cutting 
a  year  sooner  than  the  transplanted  roots. 
After  a  bed  comes  into  use  the  heav¬ 
iest  manuring  and  the  cleanest  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  be  made  after  cutting  ceases, 
so  as  to  get  the  heaviest  possible  growth 
of  top  and  root  to  make  a  bigger  crop  the 
following  Spring.  W'hat  you  can  get 
from  old  roots  planted  last  Spring  I  can 
hardly  predict  :  not  much  at  any  rate. 
Keep  the  weeds  down  by  clean  cultivation. 

W.  F.  MASSEY, 


Cherry  Stocks 

Which  is  the  better  stock  for  sour  cher¬ 
ries.  English  Morel  I  o.  to  graft  upon?  I 
can  lind  wild  cherries  here,  the  small, 
sweet  kind,  and  used  them  very  success¬ 
fully  for  grafting  sweet  cherries.  But  I 


can  also  find  the  other  kind,  with  fruit 
in  clusters,  like  currants.  Which  would 
you  advise  me  to  gather  and  graft  to  sour 
cherries?  I  want  about  two  dozen  of 
them.  C.  v. 

The  best  stock  for  cherries  is  still  in 
dispute.  The  two  standard  stocks  are 
Mahaleb  and  Mazzard.  Both  have  good 
and  bad  points.  Some  growers  contend 
that  native  wild  cherries  are  at  least  as 


good  as  these  when  used  as  stocks.  The 
following  points  have  been  noted  regard¬ 
ing  the  two  standard  stocks:  Cherries 
on  the  Mahaleb  stock  are  hardier  to  cold, 
due  to  the  earlier  ripening  of  the  wood. 
The  Mahaleb  is  also  a  dwarfing  stock, 
and.  as  might  be  expected,  bears  earlier. 
Better  unions  are  made  with  Mazzard 
stock,  and  the  trees  live  longer.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  the  trees  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Between  the  wild  sweet  cherry  and  the 
choke  cherry,  the  first  named  is  best  for 
budding  either  sweet  or  sour  cherries,  as 
the  relationship  between  the  choke  cherry 


and  the  cultivated  cherry  is  very  distant. 
For  this  reason  the  unions  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  poor.  The  choke  cherry  has  been 
used  as  a  stock  in  several  cases,  but  it 
suckered  so  badly  that  its  use  was  speed¬ 
ily  discontinued.  T.  H.  T. 


Propagating  the  Quince 

Can  quince  trees  be  propagated  from 
cuttings?  R.  A. 

Quince  trees  can  be  propagated  from 
cuttings,  and  a  good  stand  is  usually  se¬ 
cured.  Cuttings  are  generally  taken  in 
the  late  Fall,  but  they  can  be  secured  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  They  are  made  from 


the  wood  grown  during  the  past  Summer. 
With  quinces  we  make  the  cuttings  from 
6  to  S  in.  long,  cutting  at  a  bud.  both 
at  the  top  and  bottom.  They  are  tied 
into  bundles  of  convenient  size  and  placed 
in  a  cellar  in  sand.  Cuttings  which  are 
eallused  grow  best,  so  we  place  them 
under  the  conditions  most  favorable  for 
callus  formation  ;  that  is,  in  a  cool,  moist 
place.  The  cuttings  are  set  out  in  rows 
in  the  Spring,  after  danger  from  heavy 
frosts  is  past.  They  are  set  vertically 
two-thirds  or  four-fifths  beneath  the  soil. 
When  we  have  many  cuttings  to  set,  a 
furrow  is  plowed,  the  cuttings  are  placed 


against  the  straight  side  and  dirt  packed 
against  them.  The  soil  in  which  cuttings 
are  planted  should  be  compact  enough  to 
hold  moisture,  and  rich  in  available  plant 
food.  Give  plenty  of  cultivation. 

X.  H.  T. 


Cherry  Trees  Dying 

We  have  Ida.  Wax  and  Black  Tartarian 
cherries,  and  they  seem  to  be  dying.  The 
tops  of  them  are  dead,  and  some  of  the 
limbs  are  also  dead.  We  have  been  told 
by  some  people  to  trim  them,  and  then 
by  others  not  to.  as  that  would  kill  them. 
Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do.  and 
whether  you  think  trimming  would  do 
them  any  good?  F.  w.  B. 

Sweet  cherries  often  die  as  an  indirect 
result  of  a  disease  known  as  leaf  blight. 
This  leaf  blight  attacks  Mazzard  seed¬ 
lings  readily,  and  many  nurserymen  re¬ 
port  severe  damage  from  it.  Some  trees 
are  completed  defoliated,  and  this  results 
in  an  early  loss  of  vigor  by  the  trees. 
Such  trees  are  not  able  to  mature  their 
wood  properly,  and  thus  they  withstand 
the  dormant  period  with  more  difficulty 
and  enter  the  next  season  with  decreased 
vitality.  In  1904  in  Maryland  the  loss 
from  this  disease  was  estimated  as  eight 
per  cent.  The  elimination  of  old  leaves 
and  the  protection  of  the  developing 
leaves  during  the  growing  season  consti¬ 
tute  the  known  measures  of  control  with 
leaf  blight.  The  old  leaves  are  plowed 
under,  and  this  source  of  infection  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  Dusting  with  sulphur  or  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  mixture  are  also 
recommended  as  control  measures.  As 
regards  pruning  or  trimming,  all  dead 
wood  Should  be  removed.  It  can  only  be 
a  detriment,  as  insects  and  disease  abound 
under  the  old  bark.  T.  H.  T. 


Pruning  Black  Raspberries 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  should  trim  my 
young  black  raspberries — set  last  Spring 
— after  taking  up  the  new  sets  this 
Spring?  They  have  a  very  rank  growth 
of  canes,  part  of  which  I  tipped  last  Fall. 

Speneerport,  N.  Y.  M.  M.  M. 

There  are  two  methods  of  pruning 
blackcaps,  and  the  condition  the  second 
Spring  depends  on  this.  If.  as  suggested 
by  M.  M.  M..  they  are  tipped  during  the 
first,  season  they  will  be  branched  nicely. 
After  the  young  plants  are  removed  the 
next  Spring,  the  laterals  should  be  short¬ 
ened  back  from  12  to  IS  in.  If  the  plants 
have  not  been  tipped  they  will  have  long 
unbranched  canes.  In  this  ease  the 
canes  should  be  cut  back  about  half.  One 
must  use  his  own  judgment,  as  each  case 
is  different. 


A  Well-trained  Goat 
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Fed  Thirty  Pounds  Each  of  Silag'e,  Every  Day,f  or  Over  One 
Year,  from  the  Product  of  One  Acre  of  Ross’  Eureka  Corn 


usm 


G4  tons  of  Ross’  Eureka  Corn  to  the  acre  is  the  yield  reported 
by  Mr.  Reynolds.  Read  his  letter — it  is  convincing  proof  of 
Eureka  Corn’s  superiority  over  all  other  Silage  Corns. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
WORCESTER  STATE  HOSPITAL 

Worcester,  Mass.,  December  IS,  1920. 

Ross  Bros.  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  yours  of  Dec.  16th,  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  arrived  at  the  weight  of  the  crop  of 
Eureka  Ensilage  Corn,  will  say  it  is  our  custom  .to  weigh  each 
load  as  it  is  delivered  to  the  cutter.  The  immense  tonnage 
at  this  time  caused  some  question,  so  average  rods  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  best  acre  were  taken  in  the  presence  of 
reliable  witnesses,  were  cut  and  weighed,  and  the  result 
was  as  reported  64  tons  to  the  acre. 

I  have  in  my  possession  some  photo¬ 
graphs  of  our  field  of  Eureka  Corn 
showing  Corn  IS  to  20  feet  high,  which 
would  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
astonishing  results  are  possible  with 
this  variety.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  ,T.  F.  Reynolds,  Farm  Supt. 
Worcester  State  Hospital. 

The  product  from  one  acre  of  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nold's  crop  would  nearly  fill  a  silo  24 
feet  high  and  14  feet  in  diameter.  Two 
acres  would  fill  a  silo  30  feet  by  14 

_  feet,  and  three  acres  would  furnish 

enough  silage  to  fill  a  silo  40  feet  by 
16  feet. 
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Ross’  Eyreka  Corn  is  being  planted  in  nearly 
every'section  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  in  several  foreign  countries.  Under  any 
•climatic  conditions  its  yields  are  big,  and  the 
quality  is  always  the  best. 

Ross’  Eureka  Corn  is  very  short  jointed  and 
does  not  blow  down  easily — it  grows  taller — has 
more  leaves — and  produces  more  tons  of  good, 
sweet  silage  than  any  other  variety.  Palatable 
and  nutritious,  it  is  a  valuable  feed  for  fattening 
cattle — and  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  induc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  milk  production. 

Every  bushel  of  genuine  Eureka  is  put  up  in 
Ross’  trade-mark  bags.  All  seed  is  from  selected 
ears,  butts  and  tips  removed  and  well  fanned 
to  remove  any  hull  or  waste  material.  Look 
carefully  for  the  Ross  trade-mark.  Make  sure 
it  is  on  the  hag  before  you  buy  your  supply  of 
Eureka  Corn. 

Buy  Ross*  Farm  Seeds 

Oats,  Barley,  Potatoes,  Bye,  Wheat.  Buckwheat, 
Cowpeas,  Vetch,  Soy  Beans,  Essex  Rape,  and  Field 
Corn,  Grass  Seed  and  Alfalfa,  Early  Fairmount  Potatoes 
make  extra  heavy,  high  quality  yields.  Full  line  of 
agricultural  tools,  dairy  goods,  insecticides,  etc. 

Special  offer,  Betsy  Ross  Garden — 17  large  packages 
of  highest  quality  vegetables,  enough  for  the  home 
garden,  postpaid,  for  only  $1.00. 


Our  120-page  catalogue  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  ask  for  it. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


67  Front  Street 


Worcester,  Mass. 


Every  bag  oj 
Ross’  Eureka 
Corn  bears 
this  trade¬ 
mark-  Adopt¬ 
ed  for  your 
protection. 
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Diagram  of  a  Cistern 

On  page  1824  is  an  article  entitled 
“Waterproofing  a  Cistern.!’  I  believe  it 
will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  hear  about  my  cistern,  which 
is  impervious  to  water.  I  have  a  fine 
country  residence  with  all  the  modern  im¬ 
provements.  Without  this  cistern  it 
would  be  difficult  to  have  a  fine  hot  water 
heating  plant,  with  hot  and  cold  rain¬ 
water  in  the  kitchen  sink,  in  the  bath¬ 
room  and  the  laundry  tubs  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  This  cistern  was  built  into  the 
basement  wall  on  two  sides,  and  is  about 
10x12  ft.  in  size,  and  comes  up  to  the  top 
of  the  basement  wall.  It  is  just  like  a 
solid  cement  pen  in  the  corner,  just  un¬ 
der  the  kitchen,  and  it  is  constantly  filled 
with  water,  and  not  a  drop  of  water 
oozes  through  the  sides  of  the  wall.  It  is 
just  as  dry  as  any  portion  of  the  base¬ 


ment  wall.  There  is  a  drain  pipe,  which 
prevents  the  cistern  overflowing. 

The  cistern  water  is  used  in  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  therefore  the  radiators  are  free 
from  all  mineral  substances  The  water 
is  heated  from  the  cooking  range  for  all 
hot  water  taps.  In  addition  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  system  of  hot  and  cold  water  in 
kitchen  sink,  toilet,  bathtub  and  laundry, 
there  is  also  a  pump  by  the  side  of  the 
kitchen  sink  which  supplies  water  from 
the  well  out  in  the  yard  some  80  ft.  This 
is  a  never-failing  spring  well,  which  can¬ 
not  be  pumped  dry.  There  is  also  a  pump 
in  the  barn,  00  ft.  away.  I  will  supply  a 
small  diagram  showing  the  layout  of  the 
cistern.  r.  a.  b. 

A  Idem  N.  Y. 

Glazed  Tile  for  Water  Pipe 

In  answer  to  F.  W.  C..  Pennsylvania, 
in  regard  to  glazed  tile  for  water  pipe, 
we  have  used  2-in.  tile  for  about  80  years 
with  excellent  results.  If  put  in  right 
and  cemented  properly  it  has  no  equal. 

Pennsylvania.  mack  l.  van  wegen. 

In  reply  to  F.  W.  C.’s  inquiry  on  page 
1876  I  have  successfully  used  4-in.  glazed 
sewer  pipe,  with  joints  cemented,  for  a 
distance  of  one-half  mile,  conducting  a 
barrel  of  water  per  minute,  over  very  un¬ 
even  ground,  with  a  gravity  fall  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  86  ft.  This  line  has  been  in  use 
continually  for  10  years,  with  very  little 
expense  for  upkeep,  and  is  better  today 
than  when  first,  built.  If  so  desired,  will 
give  a  detailed  description  and  cost. 

Medina  Co.,  O.  ,t,  n,  ganyard, 

I  have  a  line  of  4-in.  glazed  tile  pipe, 
laid  about  20  years  ago,  and  have  never 
had  any  trouble  with  it  except  when  the 
frost  reached  it  at  two  points,  and  that 
was  easily  fixed  by  filling  "around  the 
cracked  tile  with  cement :  with  the  right 
mixture  could  turn  on  the  water  in  24 
hours.  The  inlet  at  the  spring  is  about 
15  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  hydrant  at  the 
kitchen  door.  With  the  pressure  we  have 
never  had  any  trouble  at  the  joints.  In 
connecting  the  joints  the  ends  were  wet¬ 
ted  thoroughly,  and  I  think  this  impor¬ 
tant  to  make  a  good  job.  The  tiles  are  as 
clean  as  when  put  down,  and  the  water 
comes  out  of  the  hydrant  clean  and  pure. 

Pennsylvania.  L.  E. 


Avoiding  Furnace  Dust 

Ash  dust  goes  up  through  registers  be¬ 
cause  there  are  leaks  in  the  iron  air  dome 
over  the  fire  box,  which  should  have  been 
properly  pointed  up  with  asbestos  cement, 
but  the  main  thing  to  prevent  it  even  in 
such  cases  is,  before  shaking  the  fire  down 
or  adding  fuel,  to  see  that  the  damper  on 
the  chimney  pipe  is  wide  open,  the  indi¬ 
rect  damper,  if  any.  is  closed.  When 
shaking  fire  down,  the  feed  mouth  door 
should  bo  closed,  though  the  slide  may  be 
left  open.  When  adding  fuel,  both  the 
ash  pit  door  and  the  slide  in  it  should  be 
closed. 

A  very  good  plan  is  to  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  maker  of  the  heating  plant, 
for  he  knows  best  how  to  operate  his  ap¬ 
pliance  to  the  best  advantage.  Ask  him 
for  sectional  diagrams  of  his  heater,  and 
to  send  you  printed  directions  on  its  op¬ 
eration  to  the  best  advantage.  It  will  pay 
in  dollars  to  make  a  study  of  the  economic 
use  of  fuel.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  at 
Washington,  D.  O..  will  send  on  request 
pamphlets  on  use  of  fuel,  hot-air  or  hot- 
water  heaters,  etc.,  without  expense.  I 
might  add  that  the  maker  of  any  heating 
plant  is  desirous  that  it  give  best  results. 

II.  BEHLERT. 


Site  was  very  stout  and  must  have 
weighed  nearly  three  hundred  pounds. 
She  was  learing  roller-skating  .when  she 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall.  Several  at¬ 
tendants  rushed  to  her  side,  but  were 
unable  to  raise  her  at  once.  One  said, 
soothingly:  “We’ll  get  you  up.  all  right, 
madam,  don’t  be  alarmed.”  “Oh.  I’m 
not  alarmed  at  all :  but  your  floor  is  so 
terribly  bumpy.”  And  then  from  under¬ 
neath  came  a  feeble  voice:  “T  am  not  a 
bump  :  I’m  an  attendant.” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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CALCITE  BRAND 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


OVER  99%  PURE 


f  at  > 
less 

^COST> 


Why  Haul  Limestone 
to  Hill  Farms? 

T)ECAUSE  every  ton  of  Michigan  Pulverized  Limestone  you 
haul  is  a  ton  of  feed  you  don’t  haul. 

A  ton  of  Michigan  Limestone  will  grow  two  tons  of  good  clover  hay. 

Two  tons  of  good  clover  hay  is  equivalent  in  feeding  value,  to  one  ton 
of  grain  feed. 

So  for  each  ton  of  MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  you  don't  haul, 
there  is  a  ton  of  feed  you  must  haul,  at  several  times  the  cost. 

And  remember  this :  The  two  tons  of  good  clover  hay  have  put 
two  tons  of  plant  roots  —  nitrogenous  fertilizing  material  —  into  your  soil 
for  its  up-building.  That  also  means  fertilizer  that  you  don't"  have  to  haul. 

Where  do  you  save  anything  by  not  using 

MICHIGAN  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE? 

Send  for  our  Booklet— “ SWEETENING  SOUR  SOILS ” 

Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Largest  Agricultural  Limestone  Mill  in  the  world.  Capacity  1800  tons  per  day 


Farmers !  Loan  to  Farmers ! 

The  Farmers  Fund,  Inc.,  is  incorporated  under  the  Investment 
Bankers’  Law  and  operates  under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York 

T_>  ^  „  1.  *  .  _  TV ..a.  i  t,  i  i  •  •  .  . 


State  Banking  Department, 
of  $515,000. 


It  has  a  combined  capital  and  surplus 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  estimates  that  New  York  State  country 
people  sent  away  from  rural  communities  at  least  $40,000,000  last 
year  for  “wildcat”  and  outside  investments.  Right  now.  New  York 
State  farmers  are  being  hampered  by  lack  of  sufficient  working  capi¬ 
tal.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  and  safer  for  farmers  to  loan  to  farmers? 

_The  Farmers  Fund,  Inc.,  has  loaned  money  direct  to  more  than 
16,500  New  York  State  farmers.  We  invite  you  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  furnishing  deserving  farmers  with  the  money  they  need.  You 
can  help  your  brother  farmer  without  risk  and  get  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  on  your  money. 

You  can  buy  our  one-year  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Notes  for  $100. 
$500,  $1,000  and  $5,000.  We  pay  you  5%%  iuterest. 

Behind  these  Trust  Notes  is  the  guarantee  of  the  Farmers  Fund, 
luc.  We  further  safeguard  your  money  by  depositing  as  collateral 
with  the  Lincoln  Alliance  Bank  of  Rochester,  New  York,  farmers’ 
notes  equal  to  120%  the  face  value  of  our  Trust  Notes. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  full  particulars. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 

Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Your  Garden 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  It  saves  the  moisture— Makes 
your  vegetables  GROW. 

RARKFR  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
uaiuiLn  3  Garden  TooIs  in  j 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust 
into  a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch 
—all  m  one  operation.  Eight  reel  blades  re¬ 
volve  against  a  stationary  underground 
kAVeTllke. a  iawn  mower.  ’Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  U*ed.”  Cuts  runners.  Aerates 
the  sot!.  Works  right  up  to  plants. 
Has  leal  guards,  also  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation.  A  boy  can  run  it— do  more 
and  better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  5  sizes.  Inexpensive. 

Write  TODAY  for  free  illu*- 
ntrated  book  anti  special 
Factory- to- User  offer 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.. 

Dept.  16 

David  City.  Neb. 


$10.000.00 


As  low  as  BACKS  THIS  SAW 
Our  Portable 

WOOD  SAW 

is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
new  A-l,  just  out,  for 
$13  is  the  lowest  priced 
power  saw  frame  made. 
Guaranteed  one  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis-  . 
factory.  We  make  a  larger 
assortment  of  cord  wood  saw 
frames  than  any  other  manu* 
—  facturer.  Write  for  catalog:. 
No,  5  Hertzler&Zook  Co.,  Box  3  Belleville, Pa. 


wen  when  there  is  no  fungus] 

■gWSSfrtliy  for  fruits- anc|ve^et4ble|iH* 


:REGT'UlsiPATtf)FF:| 


fTRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


Read  about  Pyrox,  the  combined  poison  and  fungicide ,  in  the  March  12  th  issue  of  this  paper . 
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ROYSTERS 

FERTILIZERS! 


TftADE  mark 


Make 

Bigger  Yields 

on 

Fewer  Acres 

with 

Lower  Costs 

and 

Better  Grades 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Dept.  A-12 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Toledo,  O. 


Sudan  Grass 

I  am  interested  in  Sudan  grass;  I  have 
seen  it  praised  by  the  Government  and 
the  seed  bourses.  I  planted  a  sample  I  got 
a  year  or  so  ago,  but  it  did  not  amount 
to  much.  Does  the  seed  or  land  need  any 
inoculation  or  special  treatment? 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  w.  P.  M. 

Sudan  grass,  with  ns  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  makes  a  heavier  growth  than  mil¬ 
let,  which  is  the  best  comparison  we  can 
make  regarding  it.  It  requires  good  soil 
and  does  best,  with  us,  when  grown  in 
drills  about  -Vs  ft.  apart  and  well  culti¬ 
vated.  like  corn.  Handled  in  this  way, 
it  gives  a  large  amount  of  good  feed.  The 
seed  of  this  grass  does  not  need  inocula¬ 
tion.  That  is  given  to  the  seeds  of  the 
pod-bearing  plants,  like  clover,  Alfalfa, 
peas  and  beans.  The  seed  of  the  Sudan 
grass  would  not  respond  to  this  inocula¬ 
tion.  as  the  bacteria  which  work  on  the 
roots  of  the  pod-bearing  plants  do  not 
work  on  this  grass. 


the  habits  and  life  history  of  the  house¬ 
fly.  and  has  written  at  length  concerning 
it  on  several  different  occasions,  and  has 
said  some  things  which  he  wishes  he  could 
take  back.  That,  however,  is  a  common 
experience  of  people  that  talk  much. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  Jan¬ 
uary  30,  the  day  before  the  foregoing  in¬ 
quiry  came  to  me,  I  caught  a  house-fly 
in  my  house  and  made  the  following  note: 
“Took  a  house-fly  in  my  study  today.  It 
was  lively  and  appeared  normal  in  every 
way.”  My  eject  in  catching  the  fly  and 
in  making  this  u’ote  was  to  obtain  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  question  whether  or  not  a 


The  Earliest  Tomato 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Good,  strong,  well  rooted  plants  at  $4.00  and  $5.00  per 
thousand.  Also  a  complete  line  of  the  best  red  and  black 
raspberries,  hardy  blackberries,  fancy  gooseberries  and 
currants,  a  large  stock  of  popular  grape  vines.  Many 
of  our  customers  are  making  from  $.>00.00  to  $1200.00  per 
acre  growing  berries  from  our  fruit  plants.  Send  lor 
our  free  catalog. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

is  John  Baer. 
Way  ahead  of 
all  others  in 

- - - - earliness. 

To  introduce  our  hardy  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  "’ill 
vend  the  following  10  pits,  for  10c:  John  Baer  'lomato. 
i»Kl  to  1  Beans,  Beet,  Carrot,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Onion, 
Bartini]),  liadish  and  Superb  Asters.  I)uo  Bill  for  10c 
wit  It  every  order.  Money  back  if  not  satislied.  Big 
catalog  of  Seed  Bargains  free.  Send  today. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Station  8,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 

Two  Million  Strawberry  Plants 

Grown  in  the  warm,  sandy  soil  of  Maryland's  fa¬ 
mous  "  Eastern  Shore.”  You  get  the  small  fibre 
roots.  They  will  ‘take”  quickly  in  their  new  home. 
Our  prices  are  readjusted.  "You  can  pay  more  but 
you  can’t  buy  bettor.”  Free  catalogue.  \\  rite  today. 
3.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Box  R.  Allen,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  3PLANTS  For  Sale 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL— PROGRESSIVE.  KELLOGG’S 
PREMIER,  CHESAPEAKE,  LUPTON 
40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdalo,  Md.  R.  No.  2 


1921  EDITION 

GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

^  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

Full  of  reliable  strawberry  information. 
Pictures  and  describes  the  world’s  leading 
strawberries,  Kellogg’s  Big  Four,  New 
Race  and  Everbearers.  Tells  how  others 
are  making  big  cash  profits  from 

Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens 

If  you  want  to  economize  and  also  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  cash  profitright  at  home,  planta  Kellogg 
Garden  this  spring.  Our  FREE  LOOK_  tells  all 
about  them  and  what  they  are  doing  in  oth.r 
homes.  Send  for  your  FREE  copy  today.  <1) 
COMPANY 


Lime  and  Potatoes 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
“The  Fertilizer  Bag  Chases  the  Cow 
Away.”  page  137.  There  are  one  or  two 
things  not  clear  to  me.  When  using  lime 
to  bring  in  clover,  that  to  be  plowed  un¬ 
der  and  followed  by  potatoes,  does  it  not 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  potatoes 
by  producing  scab?  What  rotation  is 
usually  followed  in  such  a  cropping  sys¬ 
tem  ?  E- D< 

Sullivan  Co..  N.  V. 

The  use  of  ground  limestone  on  the 
clover  will  ml  seriously  affect  the  pota¬ 
toes,  though  burned  lime  might  do  so. 
Limestone  can  he  used  when  seeding 
clover.  Then  the  clover  is  plowed  under 
and  a  crop  of  corn  grown  on  the  sod — 
potatoes  following  the  corn.  With  that 
rotation  there  would  be  little  danger  from 
the  scab.  Some  growers  do  not  use  clover 
at  all,  and  thus  avoid  the  use  of  lime. 
They  seed  rye  after  potato  digging,  and 
plow  it  under  the  following  Spring  for 
another  crop  of  potatoes.  In  this  way 
they  raise  three  or  four  crops  of  potatoes, 
heavily  fertilize,  and  then  seed  to  clover 
and  grass  for  two  years  to  “clean”  the 
soil  for  more  potatoes.  W  hite  clover  is 
relied  on  for  fertilizing  the  potatoes, 
small  quantities  of  ground  limestone  may 
he  used. 


ST.  MARTIN”  STRAWBERRY 


THE  « 

FAMOUS 

WITH  A  NEW  RECORD  FOR  1820 

Making  7  consecutive  years  of  prize  win  nine.  PI  a i  its 
for  sale.  Write  for  circular.  LOUIS  GRATON, 
Originator  anti  Introducer,  Whitman,  Mass. 

Sti-a w Lorry  Plants 

20  varieties,  S3.76  per  1.000.  History  and  illustrated 
book  gives  all  details  about  mostvigorous,  true  to  nature, 
productive  stock  now  grown.  Book  free. 

MAYER’S  PLANT  NURSERY,  Merrill,  Michigan 

STRAWBERRY  Plants 

to-name.  Get  my  prices  before  buying  ami  save  money. 
Catalogue  free.  M.  S.  PI1YIH1,  It  -K.  I> ,  Hali»l>nr.v,  >1.1. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 2-000-922 

at  reduced  prices. 
Fi  ee  Catalog.  C.  8.  PERDUE,  Box  20,  Slioweil,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY,  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Fruit  trees,  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  roots.  Sweet 
potato  seed  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  B0RG0,  Vinelxnd.  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Pkuky,  Gkokgktown,  Delaware 


D,.nLrru  uitd  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plante. 

naapDerry  Money  making  varieties.  Guaranteed  pure. 
Reduced  prices.  List  free.  BERT  BiKER,Hoo.l«k  tulla.N.Y. 

For  Sale-Black  Raspberry  Tips 

Strong  plants,  813  per  M.  E.  F.  Kean,  Geneva,  S.Y  . 

SENATOR  WILSON 

The  Greatest  STRAWBERRY’  on  the  Market 
25  plants.  $8.50.  Dunlap— 100,  $3.  Marshall— 100, 
#3.50.  Send  today.  Circular  free. 

O.  R.  GOTTWOLD,  Sayville,  New  York 

The  Million  Dollar  Strawberry  EM,0crru7i0.  eTv 

The  berry  for  the  millions  and  the  millionaire.  Read 
report  of  New  Y’ork  Experiment  Station  for  1920  and 
others  from  Massachusetts  to  Arkansas  in  free 
booklet.  Also  '*  Howard  No.  17  versus  Premier.' 
Address  the  introducer.  C.E.  CHAPMAN,  North  Stonington,  Conn 

Lucrelia  Black  Berry  Plants 

by  P  P.  to  3rd  zone.  25  plants.  SI;  100  p,,  $2.25;  1,000 

p..  510,  by  post  or  exp.  G  L.  ELLIS,  Millsboro,  Oeliwsre 


^TOMATOES 


Earlier  than  you 
ever  had  before 

Hundreds  of  Market  Gardeners 
are  more  than  doubling  their 
prortts  by  using  my  wonderful 
Plant  Forcing  devices.  Don't 
besatislied  witha  garden  like 
pur  the  other  fellow — beat  him 
.  to  it. 

'J  No  matter  how  backward 
the  spring  it’s  easy  with 

The  Ball  Seed  &  Plant  Forcer 

cheapenoughto  usetlicm  by  the  thousands.  Send  for  my 
Beautiful  Free  ROOK.  IIOXV  to  GROW  DIGGER. 
BETTER  mid  EARLIER  CHOPS  than  you  ever  had 
before.  It  gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no 
other  publication.  Ittellsyou  how  you  can  have  a  garden 
with  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table 
a  month  earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me 
a  post-card  and  I'll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 
THE  BALL  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  K.  Glenside,  P«. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  pure  bred  plants  at  wholesale  prices.  Guaran 
teed  to  please  you,  or  money  iiefuuded.  Amanda.  Big 
Joe,  Bubach,  Dr.  Burrell,  Fold,  Dunlap,  *8.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Chesapeak,  Kellogs  Prize,  Premier,  Lepton,  Nic 
Oluner,  *8.00  per  thousand.  Colbouriis  Early,  Elate.  *10.00 
per  thousand  Klondyke,  Missionary.  *4.00  per  thousand. 
EVER-BEARING  VARIETIES,  Progressive.  Superb.  Peer¬ 
less,  Ideal,  1017,  Minnisota,  *8.00  per  thousand.  Order  from 
tliis  paper,  or  send  postal  for  free  catalog.  Deduet  lifiy 
cents  per  thousand  when  orderiugjive  thousand  or  more. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  R-4,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY 

Ml  Bit  MLR The  real  money  makers— the 
■VLjAdV  £  worth  whiic  kinds— includ- 

■  jng  the  three  BEST  EVER¬ 

BEARERS.  A  good  assortment  of  other  profitable 
varieties.  Vigorous,  heavy  rooted  and  true  to 
name.  28  years  experience  in  growing  and  packing 
plants.  Prices  have  been  reduced.  Wholesale  prices 
on  large  amounts.  Our  FREE  CATALOGUE 
TELLS  THE  TRUTH,  a  valuable  book  for  the  grower. 

A.  R.  Weston  &  Co.,  R.  D.  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Frosted  Potatoes 

I  have  a  quantity  of  potatoes  that  have 
acquired  the  sweetish  taste  not  uncom¬ 
monly  met  with  in  stored  Irish  potatoes. 
Is  tliis  sweetish  taste  caused  by  a  low 
temperature?  What  effect  does  this 
change  have  upon  the  keeping  quality? 
What  effect,  if  any,  does  it  have  upon  the 
nutritive  value?  w.  s.  K. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

We  know  that  potatoes  slightly  frosted 
are  apt  to  turn  dark  upon  exposure  to 
the  air  or  on  cooking,  and  have  a  sweetish 
taste.  These  changes  are  no  doubt  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  frosting,  which  quickens 
enzymatic  activity,  by  which  oxydases 
cause  the  blacking  and  diastase  trans¬ 
forms  a  certain  amount  of  starch  into 
sugar.  So  much  for  the  first  question. 
For  the  second  I  imagine  that  such  po¬ 
tatoes  would  not  keep  as  well,  having  a 
tendency  to  sprout  prematurely.  For  the 
third  question,  their  nutritive  value,  in 
my  opinion,  would  not  be  injured,  al¬ 
though  the  taste  may  be  objectionable. 

G.  P.  C. 


Maggot  of  House-fly.  Fig.  Ill 

house-fly  can  live  through  a  New  York 
Winter  in  ordinary  dwelling-houses,  for 
this  point,  is  not  yet  positively  settled. 

The  latest  investigations  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  house-flies  pass  the 
Winter  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows:  First,  in  the  latitude  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  and  farther  south,  at  least, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  house-fly  may 
pass  the  Winter  out  of  doors  in  or  under 
large  manure  heaps  as  a  maggot  (Fig. 
117)  and  a  pupa  (Fig.  118)  ;  and,  sec¬ 
ond.  that  in  warm  bakeries,  restaurants 
and  stables  it  may  lay  eggs  and  produce 
new  individuals  all  Winter  if  food  for 


Pupa  of  House-fly.  Fig.  118 

the  maggots  is  present.  Farther  than 
this  we  cannot  now  with  absolute  surety 
go.  Some  investigators  think  that  the 
full-grown  flies  can  and  do  live  through 
the  Winter  in  a  dormant  condition,  hidden 
away  in  cracks  and  crevices,  much  as  a 
woodchuck  lives  in  its  hole;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  positive  evidence  of  this. 

The  available  evidence  indicates  that 
here  in  New  York  all,  or  nearly  all,  house¬ 
flies  die  in  the  late  Autumn  and  early 
Winter,  •  and  that  the  insect  passes 
through  the  Winter  most  commonly  as  a 
pupa  (Fig.  11S)  in  manure  piles,  about 
stables.  There  we  shall  have  to  let  the 
matter  stand  until  we  are  able  to  obtain 
more  positive  information. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Home-grown  Elberta  Stock 

Will  you  advise  me  whether  I  can  grow 
it  healthy  root  upon  which  to  bud  from 
Elberta  pits  from  our  home-grown 
peaches?  *  W.  N.  E. 

Medina,  N.  lr. 

We  have  grown  seedlings  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cultivated  varieties,  and  have 
budded  and  top-worked  the  trees  to  the 
standard  varieties.  At  present  most  of 
the  trees  seem  to  have  a  fair  growth, 
though  all  have  beeen  injured  by  borers. 
Theoretically  the  seedlings  would  be 
variable,  as  they  are  hybrids,  and  they 
itre  not  as  stocky  or  hardy  as  the  nursery 
seedlings  which  are  grown  from  the  pits 
secured  from  the  wild  trees  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  of  Georgia.  They  can  be 
used,  but  are  not  the  best.  t.  ii.  t. 


What  Becomes  of  House-fly  in  Winter? 

What  becomes  of  house-flies  in  Winter? 

West  Ivortright,  N.  Y.  M.  D.  o. 

Tt  is  said  that  at  one  time  not  a  single 
specimen  of  a  common  house-fly  could  be 
found  in  the  great  British  Museum  in 
1.  on  don,  where  there  are  specimens  of 
insects  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.  If  this  were  ever  true,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  days  before  we  knew  the 
house-fly  as  a  criminal,  and  before  its 
picture  was  hung  in  the  vogue’s  gallery 
t.f  insects.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  our 
neglect  of  the  common  every-day  things 
when,  after  all,  these  are  the  important 
things  in  our  lives. 

When  the  house-fly  came  under  sus¬ 
picion  as  a  real  menace  to  mankind, 
scientists  began  to  investigate  its  habits, 
life  history  and  manner  of  living  in  the 
minutest  details,  and  volumes  have  been 
written  on  it.  The  writer  has  studied 


More  About  Carpet  Moths 

On  page  72  I  saw  an  article  on  buffalo 
and  carpet  moths,  how  to  get  rid  of  them, 
etc.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  why  the 
“moth”  is  called  buffalo  is  that  the  larva 
looks  in  shiipe  like  a  buffalo.  Take  a 
magnifying  glass  and  look  at  one;  you 
will  see  it  is  covered  with  fine  hair  and 
shaped  like  a  buffalo;  high  shoulders  and 
sloping  back.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  with  them,  as  I  followed  house¬ 
cleaning  for  nine  years,  and  may  have  to 
go  at  it  again,  as  the  plant  I  was  work¬ 
ing  in  has  shut  down.  M.v  experience  has 
been  that,  eternal  vigilance  is  needed,  but 
there  are  some  things  which  will  check 
them  ;  gasoline,  pepper,  and  those  spoken 
of  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Put  newspaper  un¬ 
der  all  carpet*-  and  rugs;  it  is  a  great 
help,  as  there  is  something  about  the  ink 
they  do  not  like.  I  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  packing  of  household  goods  to  be  stored 
and  used  black  pepper  abundantly,  and 
never  have  had  any  moths  of  any  kind 
get  in  when  they  have  been  stored  four  or 
five  years.  This  may  help  someone  out, 
but  if  the  house  is  old.  or  a  double-wall 
brick  house,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  them.  The  best  thing  I  have  had  is 
to  use  gasoline  frequently  around  the 
edges  of  carpets.  Be  careful  about  any 
lighted  matches  or  flame  in  room  for  a 
while.  READER. 
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Care  of  Tame  Rabbits 

A§  many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  no 
doubt  keep  Belgian  hares  and  tame  rab¬ 
bits.  some  information  relative  to  their 
proper  care  and  management  should  prove 
useful.  We  are  led  to  write  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  in  our  experience  very  many  who 
start  breeding  this  type  of  pet  stock  soon 
quit  in  disappointment  and  disgust,  after 
losing  many  animals,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  loes  of  cash. 

In  many  instances  the  chief  cause  of 
failure  in  the  business  is  the  attempt  to 
keep  too  many  animals  in  a  small  space. 
The  temptation  is  also  to  start  with  too 
many  animals  before  learning  how  they 
should  be  cared  for,  and  worse  than  that 
is  the  fact  that  foundation  stock  sup¬ 
plied  by  some  unscrupulous  dealers  is 
diseased  at  time  of  purchase.  The  malady 
most  to  be  feared  is  “snuffles.”  When 
ordering  a  consignment  of  hares  or  rab¬ 
bits  for  breeding  purposes,  the  buyer 
should  therefore  require  the  seller  to  give 
a  written  guarantee  that  the  animals  to 
be  forwarded  are  free  from  snuffles  and 
other  diseases,  and  have  him  agree  to 
replace  stock  not  found  to  be  sound  and 
healthy  on  receipt.  If  a  dealer  will  not 
supply  such  a  guarantee,  better  buy  stock 
from  a  local  breeder  after  personally  see¬ 
ing  that  it  is  healthy.  Then  make  it  the 
invariable  rule  to  quarantine  new-bought 
animals  for  at  least  a  mouth  before  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  associate  with  others. 

A  healthy  hare  or  rabbit  has  bright 
ejes,  smooth  coat  and  cheerful,  sprightly 
.  mannei\  The  skin  is  clean,  and  no  ab¬ 
normal  discharge  comes  from  any  opeuing 
of  the  body.  Avoid  buying  rabbits  that 
have  swollen  glands  about  the  jaws  or 
throat.  The  normal  temperature  is  100.85 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

When  examining  a  rabbit  do  not  lift  it 
by  the  ears.  That  is  cruel.  Grasp  the 
loose  skin  over  the  shoulders  with  one 
hand  and  lift  the  hind  quarters  with  the 
other.  Watch  out  for  the  teeth  and 
claws.  See  that  ears  are  free  from  sores 
or  canker  discharges,  and  examine  skin 
for  disease,  such  as  mange,  and  for  lice 
and  fleas.  Examine  teeth.  Aged  rabbits 
have  long,  yellow  teeth,  while  those  of 
young  ones  are  bluish  white.  Toe  nails 
of  old  rabbity  are  long  and  curved.  Un¬ 
der  a  year  they  do  not  project  beyond 
the  fur,  and  at  18  months  or  so  they  pro¬ 
ject,  but  are  nearly  straight. 

A  rabbit’s  ration  should  furnish  one 
part  of  protein  to  four  or  five  parts  of 
carbohydrates  or  starchy  matters.  Of 
such  a  ration  an  adult  rabbit  will  require 
approximately  two  ounces  for  each  pound 
of  body  weight  as  a  day’s  ration.  Give 
one-third  more  feed  in  Winter  than  in 
Summer.  Dr.  C.  G.  Saunders,  a  noted 
Canadian  expert,  recommends  in  his  book 
on  the  subject  that  rabbits  of  medium 
size  be  given  a  ration  composed  of  three 
ounces  of  hay,  8  ounces  of  roots  and  one 
to  two  ounces  (dry)  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  wheat  bran,  Soy  beau  meal 
or  decorticated  cottonseed  meal,  or  bean 
meal  or  pea  meal,  or  linseed  meal,  or 
maize  gluten,  mixed  with  enough  water 
to  form  a  crumbly  mash.  Clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  are  preferable.  In  Summer  an 
adult  rabbit  will  eat  two  to  four  pounds 
of  fresh-cut  meadow  grass,  and  needs  but  ' 
little  else.  After  August  additional  feed 
is  necessary.  Give  a  mixture  of  garden 
vegetables,  but  not  potatoes  or  runner- 
bean  vines.  Feed  twice  daily.  Vary  the 
feed,  as  any  one  feed  is  unsuitable.  Al¬ 
low  free  access  to  pure  water.  Keep 
hutches  scruplously  clean,  removing  soiled 
bedding  daily.  Protect  against  drafts  and 
keep  out  rats  and  mice.  Isolate  any  ani¬ 
mal  that  becomes  sick.  Frequently  scrub 
hutches  clean.  Allow  daily  exercise  in 
roomy,  clean  yards.  a.  s.  a. 


Dry  Feed  for  Cows;  Physical  Examina¬ 
tion  of  School  Children 

1.  Is  it  good  to  give  dry  feed  to  cows  or 
should  it  be  wet?  Would  dry  feed  give 
them  a  cough?  I  have  a  neighbor  who 
gives  a  peck  of  dry  feed  at  a  mess. 
2.  Is  it  lawful  for  taxpayers  to  pay  for 
school  children  to  be  examined  by  a  doc¬ 
tor,  or  should  the  State  pay  it?  s.  s. 

1.  Dry  feed  would  not  make  a  cow 
cough  unless  there  was  some  trouble  pres¬ 
ent  which  made  swallowing  difficult,  or 
otherwise  interfered  with  the  natural  pro¬ 
cess  of  eating  and  breathing. 

2.  The  charge  for  physical  examination 

<>f  children  in  public  schools  is  a  lawful 
one  upon  the  district  supporting  the 
school.  it.  B.  D. 
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TSn  mHakKer  °Vhe  Wa£rr-°°  B°y.  Tractor  do  not  consider  it  enough  that  their  product  is 
dependable  and  gives  efficient  service.  They  have  built  it  into  another  feature  which  means 
thr°ughout  the  years  of  its  profitable  use.  That  feature  is  Waterloo  Boy  economy— 
not  only  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  oil,  but  for  general  up-keep  and  repairs. 


WATI?u>ojgy 


Back  in  1914  Mr.  E.  P.  Rowe,  ft  farmer  living  near 
Hampton,  Iowa,  bought  a  Waterloo  Boy  Tractor.  It 
was  one  of  the  earlier  models  put  out  by  its  builders. 
Its  gears  were  not  enclosed,  its  bearings  were  of  the 
plain  type— it  lacked  many  of  the  improvements  found 
on  the  present  Waterloo  Boy. 

Mr.  Rowe  used  his  tractor  for  all  his  field  operations 
and  for  most  of  his  belt  work.  In  checking  up  his 
expense  last  fall,  he  found  that  he  had  spent  but  approxi- 
mate!y  $5  for  repairs  during  his  six  years  of  ownership. 
Only  $5  for  repairs  during  six  years  of  dependable, 
efficient,  service.  And  it  is  still  going  strong. 


This  is  but  one  instance  of  Waterloo  Boy  economy. 
There  are  many,  many  others.  Improvements  on  the 
present  Waterloo  Boy  make  it  a  great  deal  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  one  Mr.  Rowe  owns.  The  gears  are 
now  enclosed  and  run  in  oil,  Hyatt  roller  bearings  at  all 
important  points  reduce  friction  and  add  to  its  long 
life.  Every  feature  of  construction  makes  for  econom¬ 
ical  up-keep  and  operation. 

Find  out  what  a  Waterloo  Boy  Tractor  will  do  for 
you  on  your  farm.  Try  it  out.  Your  John  Deere  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  co-operate. 


The  Waterloo  Boy  Tractor  and  the  John  Deere  No.  5  Tractor  Plow  make  a  reliable  plowing  outfit. 


,  der  describing  the  Waterloo  Boy  fully.  Also  ask  for  Better  Farm  Imple- 
I?'sfre„  h°ok  illustrating  and  describing  the  John  Deere  full  line  of  farm  tools. 

It  s  free.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Package  WB  737. 


Your  garden  needs  a  Planet  Jr. 

The  success  of  your  garden  depends  on  thorough  cultivation, 
which  a  Planet  Jr.  will  do  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  by  old 
methods,  and  with  a  fraction  of  the  labor.  Half  an  hour  a  day  by  the 
Planet  Jr.  method  will  keep  the  average  home  garden  producing  quan¬ 
tities  of  fresh  vegetables  all  summer.  For  work  in  a  small  or  moderate¬ 
sized  garden,  No.  17  is  a  remarkably  handy  and  adjustable  tool 
p. ..  There  are  54  other  Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes, 
idmg  Cultivators,  farm  and  garden  implements  for  every  purpose. 
t  r  ,  rlte  ^or  the  free,  72  page,  illustrated  catalog  describing  Planet 
Jr.  Implements  and  giving  practical  suggestions  for  their  use. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,^ 

Incorporated 

Box  1107  V 
Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


No.  17  Planet  Jr.  Single  Wheel 

Hoe  is  the  highest  type  o£  single 
wheel  hoe  made.  The  attach¬ 
ments  for  cultivating,  hoeing, 
hilling  and  plowing  are  all  the 
finest  of  their  kind. 


No.  17 


_  _ _  _  _ S  23 

Direct  lrom  Factory"  to  Yon  * 

ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES  ^ 

2. 3. 4, 6,  8, 12.  16.  22  and  30  H-P. 

at  proportionately  Low  Prices.  Above  price 
for  2  H-P.  is  for  engine  complete  on  skids  ready 
to  use.  From  Pittsburgh  add  $6.  Quick  shipment. 
Write  or  wire  for  Big  New  Engine  Catalog  FBEE. 

Witte  Engine  Works 

}J”  Oakland  Avo.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

»89*  Empire  Bldg. PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


MAY  PRESSES 


iDurable,  easy  to 

Poperate,  great  ca 
Opacities.  Many  sizes 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
„  power.  WRITE  postal 
for  catalog,  price  TODAY  on  “ELL*^ 

.  ^-King  of  Balers."  r 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

204  41 2  Hampshire  St  ..Quincy*  111*. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

Ihe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HARDER  SILOS 


Many  Harder  Silos  are  old  enough 

to  vote 

Many  Harder  Silos  erected  20,  21  and  22  years  ago,  are  still 
giving  perfect  service.  We  have  letters  from  our  first  customers 


A  Primer  of  Economics 


By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  Xll 


saying  so. 


mfmm 


This  is  because  the  strong  Harder  staves  are 
interlocked  by  projecting  two-inch  galvanized  spline 
dowels  and  by  the  use  of  dowell  pins.  The  Harder  is 
also  securely  anchored  to  the  foundation. 

Buy  a  silo,  built  to  withstand  cyclones — built  to  fit 
your  individual  needs  —  built  to  last  a  lifetime — a 
Harder  Silo. 

Send  for  interesting  free  booklet 

Harder  Mfg.  Corporation,  Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Good  aoailable  territory  open  for  lioe  agents 

Harder  Silo  on  farm  of  Geo.  E.  Martin, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Road  about  Pyrox.thecombined poisonand  fun* 
gicide,  in  the  March  12th  issue  of  this  paper. 


For  Sale— Soy  Beans  early'virginia'and  wilson 

Free  from  weed  seed.  per  bush.  Send  for  sample. 

KUSSKLL  WYANT,  Fallsinolon.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

AH  leading  standard  and  everbearing  varieties,  Rrotvn 
at  Selby  ville,  Del.,  the  largest  strawberry  center  in  the 
world.'  Plants  guaranteed  llrst-class  and  true  to  name, 
our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions  of  varieties, 
and  complete  planting  instructions.  Write  to-day. 
BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES.  Box  I.  Selbyvllle,  Delaware 

Dependable  SEED  CORN 

BUY  HIGH  QUALITY  LUCE*  FAVORITE 
SEED  CORN  AND  NINETY  DAY  SEED  CORN 

Grown  on  my  farms,  #3.35  and  #3  per  bu.  Re* 
spectively.  (.’ash  F.  <).  B.,  Peconic. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Peconic,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 

Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  anti 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 


Consider  Purity  first  m  buying  seed! 
Weeds  kill  out  young  Alfalfa  plants. 
Yon  plant  Weeds  if  you sowlMPUKB 
SHED.  We  supply  Alfalfa  of  several 
varieties  almost  entirely  tree  from  alt 
weeds.  Scott’s  Seeds  represent  the 
greatest  care  in  selection  and  clean¬ 
ing.  Scott's  Alfalfa  is  economical  to 
sow.  Goes  farther.  Saves  loss  from 
weeds.  Produces  large  yields.  Write 
for  Scott's  Seed  Book.  It  Contains  a .  v*r» 
veluable  section.  How  to  Know  (,ood  See d. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

74  Sixth  St.  Marysville,  Ohio 


Hoffman’s  clover 


Seed 


New  crop  Red — Alsike — Mammoth — Alfalfa; — Sweet. 
Flump— highest  purity — hardy- — strong  germination. 

Prices  Are  Lower 

Write  today— mention  this  paper.  Get  our  prices — free 
samples — new  catalog.  Better  seeds  bring  bigger 
Crops.  It  pays  to  buy  Farm  Seeds  of  b!1  kinds  from  • 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lancatler  Co..  Pa. 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Early  maturing  Cabbage  Plants  of  the  best  varieties. 
Make  cabbage  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  your  hot 
house  plants.  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield  and 
Succession:  *  I .  .,<>  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  #»  ;  10,000  for 
#  lit. 50;  20,000  for  #25— by  express.  Add  11  per  thousand 
to  above  prices  if  you  want,  them  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  COMPANY.  Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 


V'4  Danish  Cabbag'e  Seed 


FOR  SALE 

SUPERIOR 

S  T  R  A 

Grown  from  carefully  selected  heads,  free  from  all 
disease.  This  seed  has  yielded  froni2u  to  25  tons  per 
acretliepastseason  and  has  given  good  satisfaction 
wherever  grown.  Sold  ata  reasonable  price.  If  inter¬ 
ested,  write  C.J.STAFFO  R0,  Rural  Route  No.  3,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

SALE  400  Bu.0.A.C.  72  OATS 

Re-leaned.  Especially  stiff  straw.  #1  per  hit.  in 
five  bn.  lots  or  over.  F.  O.  B.  #2.50  bu.  Heavy¬ 
weight  potatoes.  Gibb’s  certified  seed  last  spring. 
#3  per  2  bu.  sack  F.  O.  B.  H.  K.  COX,  Kusli,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  GROWERS!  ATTENTION! 

Members  of  the  New  York  State  Potato  Association  have  been  spec¬ 
ializing  in  growing  improved  strains  of  the  Irish  Cobbler,  Green  Mountain, 
American  Giant,  Smooth  Rural  and  Russet  Rural  types  of  Seed  Potatoes. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  profession  to  purchase  at 
least  enough  of  this  seed  this  spring  for  a  small  plat.  Prices  are  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  study,  labor,  expense  and  experience  involved. 

I  have  a  limited  amount  of  Russet  Rural  seed  left  for  distribution  in 
lots  not  to  exceed  5  sacks  of  120  lbs.  each.  Ten  years  hill  selection  one 
strain.  (See  page  137,  January  issue  Rural  New-Yorker.) 

FAIRACRES  POTATO  FARM 

E.  Re  Smith,  Specialist 

KASOAG  -  -  OSWEGO  CO.,  N.  Y. 


The  greatest  problem  confronting  the 
people  of  the  world  today  is  tb  economic 
distribution  of  food.  In  this  problem  co¬ 
operation  will  find  its  best  opportunities 
for  service.  The  cost  of  taking  food  pro¬ 
ducts  from  the  farmer’#  hands  and  leaving 
them  at  the  consumer’s  door  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  price  paid  the 
producer  for  them,  and  bears  no  equitable 
relation  to  the  necessary  cost  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  On  the  average  this  cost  absorbs 
more  than  05  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar.  Farmers  produce  87  .per  cent  of  the 
annual  wealth  of  the  world  in  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  middleman  system  takes 
more  than  05  per  cent  of  it  for  carrying 
it  in  one  shape  or  another  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  middleman  system  is  allied 
with  tin*  railroads,  the  banks,  the  storage 
warehouses,  manufacturing  and  process¬ 
ing  interests.  It  is  largely  a  speculating 
business.  It  is  a  factor  in  the  great  and 
dominating  capitalistic  system.  Tt  is  all 
dovetailed  and  interlocked  with  the  polit¬ 
ical  system,  and  it  could  not  exist  without 
political  favors.  The  middleman  system 
is  a  virtual  monopoly,  and  no  monopoly 
can  long  exist  without  government  pro¬ 
tection  and  privileges.  A  monopoly  in 
products  always  tends  to  reduce  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  and  prices  to  the  producer, 
and  at  the  same  time  increases  cost  to  the 
consumer  and  reduces  consumption.  This 
decreases  consumption  and  cuts  off  the 
demand.  It  causes  waste,  and  discourages 
production.  Country  producers  and  city 
consumers  are  common  sufferers  from  the 
effects  of  this  middleman  system. 

We  are  already  beginning  to  feel  the 
effect  of  this  policy.  Country  population 
is  virtually  at  a  standstill  and  in  some 
sections  is  actually  decreasing,  while  city 
population  increases  with  ieajis  and 
bounds.  To  some  extent  the  worst  effects 
to  be  expected  from  this  decrease  of ’food 
producers  has  been  offset  by  improved 
farm  machinery;  hut  even  with  this  ad¬ 
vantage  the  annual  volume  of  food  per 
capita  is  steadily  on  the  decline,  and  mi 
less  someone  is  to  go  hungry  in  the  future 
a  way  must  be  found  to  induce  people  let 
stay  on  the  farms  and  produce  food. 

In  the  past  we  have  tried  to  keep  the 
hoys  and  girls  on  the  farm  by  persuasion, 
and  it  has  failed.  Then  we  tried  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  thing  through  agricul¬ 
tural  education  ;  and  while  that  has  been 
a  good  tiling  in  itself,  it,  too,  failed  to 
keep  the  children  on  the  ancestral  acres. 
It  has  taken  long  years  to  convince  them, 
but  men  of  affairs  now  face  the  facts  and 
admit  that  people  leave  the  farms  be¬ 
cause  they  find  better  opportunities  f"i- 
life  and  fortune  in  the  city.  People  do 
not  desert  a  paying  business.  They  will 
stay  on  the  farm  when  it  pays  a  profit. 

Men  in  the  city  trades  and  shops  work 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  tlyir  wages  are 
two  to  three  time  the  daily  pay  for  a 
skilled  man  on  his  own  farm,  working  12 
to  14  hours  a  day,  and  sometimes  longe-. 
The  fair  basis  f<>r  the  value  of  things  in 
exchange  is  the  amount  of  labor,  skill  and 
energy  considered  necessary  to  produce 
them.  No  task  in  the  world  requires 
more  skill  in  hand  or  energy  than  the 
work  on  the.  farm.  Yet  the  things  that 
the  farmers  sell  for  money  represent  from 
two  to  three  hours  of  his  skilled  labor, 
while  the  things  he  buys  with  the  same 
money  represents  hut  one  hour  of  labor 
in  the  city  shops.  This  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  crime  in  the  whole  economic  arrange¬ 
ment.  When  the  farm  is  forced  to  ex¬ 
change  the  product  of  three  hours’  work 
for  the  product  of  one  hour’s  time  in  a 
shop,  then  the  only  conclusion  is  that  our 
.system  of  exchange  is  a-  cheat  and  a 
swindle. 

Home  attempt  to  justify  this  unfair  ex 
change  on  the  theory  that  it  ct«ts  more 
to  live  in  the  city.  That  is  true  enough, 
but  it  is  true  only  because  the  city  family 
has  more  to  spend.  If  the  country  fam¬ 
ily  could  have  the  means  of  comfort,  and 
refinements  that  the  city  family  enjoys, 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  country  would  l>e 
higher,  too.  The  city  wife  awakes  in  the 
morning  in  a  warm  room.  Hho  touches  a 


match  to  a  gas  jet  and  instantly  she  has 
a  hot  kitchen  fire.  She.  turns  a  faucet 
for  an  abundant  supply  of  cold  water. 
She  turns  another  for  an  equal  flow  of 
hot  water.  She  presses  a  button,  and 
the  dark  room  is  as  light  as  day.  Iler 
milk  and  her  food  are  brought  to  the  door. 
When  she  wants  recreation  or  enterta’ii- 
men  they  are  within  easy  reach.  The 
children  walk  around  the  corner  on  a 
clean  sidewalk  to  school,  or  ride  a  block 
or  more  in  a  trolley  car. 

The  average  farm  wife  dresses  in  the 
morning  in  a  cold  chamber,  and  kindles 
a  slow  fire  in  a  cold  room.  She  goes  to 
the  shed  for  wood,  to  the  well  for  water 
and  to  the  barn  for  milk.  She  frequently 
helps  in  the  milking,  and  washes  and 
scalds  the.  dairy  utensils  that  the  city 
babies  may  have  sweet,  milk.  The  chil¬ 
dren  walk  a  mile  or  so  to  school  in  the 
snow  or  mud,  in  heat,  or  cold,  in  sunshine 
or  rain. 

The  theory  once  was  that  the  want  of 
modern  conveniences  and  comforts  in  the 
country  home  was  due  to  some  fault  in 
the  cultural  development  of  country  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  the  deficit  could  be  supplied 
or  overcome  by  social  workers  and  uplift 
commissions.  The  scales  have  fallen  from 
such  eyes,  too.  We  yet  have  scoffers,  but 
sensible  men  begin  to  see  that  modern 
comforts  multiply  in  the  country  just  as 
fast  as  the  means  of  the  people  permit. 
When  men  and  women  on  the  farms  go 
without  the  comforts  that  city  people  en¬ 
joy  it  is  because  the  product  of  an  hon¬ 
est  day's  work  on  the  farm  does  not  ex¬ 
change  in  t lie  market  for  the  product  of 
equal  time  and  equal  skill  in  the  factory 
or  city  shop.  The  reason  is  that  the  man 
who  manages  the  factory  or  'shop  esti¬ 
mates  the  cost  and  sets  his  own  price  on 
the  products.  The  farmer  pays  that  price 
for  his  Supplies.  The  farmer,  however, 
does  not  set  the  price  for  his  own  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  price  on  them  is  made  by  the 
dealer  or  speculator — by  the  middleman 
system  of  monopoly — and  the  price  is  not 
a  fair  or  a  just  one. 

The  essential  tiling  is  that  the  farmer 
put  himself  in  a  position  to  make  the  price 
of  his  own  product.  The  marketing  of 
the  crop  is  the  business  of  the  farmer. 
The  production  processes  are  not  com¬ 
plete  until  the  goods  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumer.  The  farmer  cannot  per¬ 
sonally  follow  his  goods  through  to  the 
consumer,  and  that  is  why,  he  needs  a 
well -organized  co-operative  agency  to  sell 
the  goods  for  him  collectively,  under  his 
own  direction  and  control.  The  properly 
organized  co-ojx*rative  system  is  the  oeo 
nomical  machinery  f<>r  the  marketing  job. 
Where  it  has  been  operated  with  greatest 
success  the  producers  of  a  community  in  a 
particular  line  organize  a  co-operative 
corporation  for  the  assembling,  process¬ 
ing.  packing,  grading  and  shipping  of  the 
goods.  The  local  farmers  are  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  local  association.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  owns  the  factory,  cold  storage 
house,  creamery,  packing  shed  or  what¬ 
ever  plant  and  equipment  is  needed.  It 
ie  financed  by  the  local  members,  and 
while  located  elsewhere  it  is  just  as  much 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  farm  as 
the  barn  or  the  well  or  the  fences  on  the 
farm.  The  raw  goods  are  delivered  to  the 
plant  by  the  grower,  except  when  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  gathering  is  organized  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  take  the  goods  at  the  farms. 
The  association  operates  the  plant,  and 
sells  all  it  can  dispose  of  to  the  local 
trade.'  The  remainder  is  finished,  treated, 
graded,  packed  and  shipped  as  a  finished 
product  to  distant  markets.  To  maintain 
uniformity  of  quality  the  central  agency 
is  sometimes  authorized  to  employ  ex¬ 
perts  and  instructors  to  visit  the  local 
plants,  and  to  advise  and  if  necessary 
enforce  sanitary  regulation  and  good  man¬ 
ufacturing  practice.  The  general  plan, 
however,  is  to  make  the  local  plant  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  grade  and  quality  of  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  work,  whether  local  or  cen¬ 
tral,  is  directed  by  a  board  of  trustees, 
hut  where  most  successful  it  is  conducted 
by  an  experienced  manager  selected  by 
the  board. 
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the  average 
potatoes 


Big  Money  Crops  Grow 
on  Low  -  priced  Land 
Along  the 


Seaboard 

the  south's  newest  great  railway 

You  can  earn  more  dollars  per  acre  and 
land  can  be  bought  for  less.  The  average 
acre  of  tobacco  returns  $285 — sugar  cane 
$350  —  sweet  potatoes  $137  —  and  the 
Florida,  vegetable  growers  net  five  to  ten 
times  this  amount  per  acre  growing  early 
truck  for  Northern  markets. 

An  average  acre  of  sweet  potatoes  will 
feed  twice  as  many  hogs  as  corn  and  feed 
them  twice  as  long.  One  acre  equals  100 
bushels  for  fattening  shoats. 

In  Florida,  South  Georgia  and  Alabama 
you  can  feed  cattle  and  hogs  on  such  a 
variety  of  green  feeds  as  to  do  away  with 
expensive  concentrates  during  the  fatten¬ 
ing  period. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  in 
“The  Land  of  Manatee” 

In  Florida,  men  make  from  $500  to 
$1,500  profit  per  acre  growing  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  vegetables.  Crops  every 
month.  There  are  many  opportunities 
along  the  Seaboard  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia. 

Write  for  more  information. 


J.  M.  Jones,  Genertl  Development  Agent 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

Room  152,  Royster  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Roofing 


Best 


s 


at  Factory 
„  Prices 


‘Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 


gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Kock-Bottom  Factory  Prices  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Meta!  Shingles 

co3t  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

JlraHUKOKKi- _ »  Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Weselldireet 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’ 
profit-*;-  Ask  for  Book 


No.1‘3 


LOW  PRICEO  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  .Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  COWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

223-27 i  Pike  **•<  Cincinnati,  0. 


i 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


learn  Auto 

■  2^  Tractof  Business 

I  In  G  to  8  Weeks  — Earn  $150  to  $400  m 

■  Month .  The  Rahe  Practical  Method  gives 
H  best  and  quickest  training.  Big  demand  for  our 

gxaduate9  everywhere  because  of  greater  ability 
1  he  success  of  38,000  graduates  proved  iiiperiocity 
or  our  practical  training  methods. 

JfoherZ&Schoo/ 

Worlds  Oldest  and  Greatest 

Twice  more  equipment  and  twice  more  floor  space  used 
in  daily  practice  than  any  auto  school  in  America.  Every 
man  16  years  and  older  can  learn  here  quickly.  Plenty 
of  room  for  individual  practical  instruction. 

WRITE  TODAY  Free  68-page  book. 

- -  Special  Tuition  rate 

and  proof  of  opportunities  on  request. 

Address  School  nearest  you.  ( 

Rahe  School  oePt.  2243 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Cincinnati,  O. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WACON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
bish  Steel  Wheels  to  tit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.COi  Box  396  Quincy,  I1L 


Water-supply  Problem 

I  We  have  an  eight-room  house  here  in 
|  a  small  village,  where  there  is  no  water 
supply.  About  200  ft.  from  the  house  we 
have  a  lot  15  or  more  feet  higher  than 
the  one  where  the  house  stands.  Could 
we  build  a  cistern  there,  filter  it  and  use 
it  at  the  house  for  all  purposes,  same  as 
running  water?  Q.  s. 

i  New  York. 

A  cistern  with  filter  can.  of  course,  be 
built  anywhere,  but  any  cistern  would  he 
useless  unless  connected  with  a  sufheieut 
expanse  of  roof  to  supply  it  with  wrater 
during  showers.  Your  plan  of  making 
one  200  ft.  from  the  house  in  a  vacant 
lot  does  not  appear  to  me  as  practical 
unless  you.  have  some  source  of  water  for 
it  not  mentioned.  Tf  you  wish  running 
water  in  the  house,  whv  not  put  a  small 
tank  in  the  attic  and  carry  water  into 
it  from  the  house  roof,  connecting  it  also 
j  with  a  force  pump  at  a  well  driven  in 
j  the  cellar  for  emergency  supply.  Any 
I  cistern  depending  upon  ram  water,  unless 
very  large,  is  pretty  apt  to  call  for  emer¬ 
gency  supplies  rather  frequently  in  the 
Summer  time. 

A  much  better  water  supply  may  be  ob- 
I  tained  by  driving  a  well  in  the  cellar  or 
j  close  to  the  house  and  putting  in  one  of 
l  the  pneumatic  tank  systems  with  gasoline 
engine  or  electric  motor  driven  pump. 
Such  a  tank  with  an  electric  motor,  where 
|  an  electric  current  is  available,  is  an 
ideal  installation,  delivering  water  under 
pressure  to  any  floor  of  the  house  and  be¬ 
ing  entirely  automatic  in  operation. 
Where  no  current  is  available,  a  small 
gasoline  engine  will  do  the  pumping, 
though  this,  of  course,  jvilll  require  atten- 
!  tion  when  the  tank  needs  filling.  Even  a 
hand  pump  may  be.used,  but  this  requires 
more  muscle  than  .the  ordinary  family 
finds  available  when  it  is  needed. 

M.  B.  D. 

A  Homemade  Ferrule 


The  following  pictures  and  descriptions 
are  given  by  Grant  Hood  iu  the  Florists' 
Eo.< h’tnge:  Ferrules  on  tools,  hoes,  rakes 


Hoe  Without  Ferrule 


or  forks  have  a  way  of  getting  broken, 
and  iu  many  cases  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  remove  tool  from  the  handle  without 
damage  to  one  or  the  other;  they  may  be 
easily  repaired  as  follows:  A  hoe  (or 
any  other  tool)  with  ferrule  broken  or 


First  A  id  to  the  Hoe  Handle 


missing  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Cut  a  strip 
of  heavy  paper  one-half  inch  wide  and 
wind  tightly  about  the  shank,  as  shown 
at  A,  Fig.  2 ;  paste  end  to  hold  in  place. 
Now  cut  another  strip  of  paper  one  inch 
longer  than  the  ferrule  is  to  be  and  wind 


1 


Payer  Form  ready  for  Babbitt  Metal 
Ferrule 


around  A  and  handle,  as  shown  iu  Fig.  3; 
tying  each  end  tightly  with  cord — shown 
at  B,  B.  At  C  cut  a  small  hole  through 
the  paper.  Melt  some  Babbitt  metal  in 
a  ladle  and  pour  into  the  hole  until  filled  ; 
when  cold  remove  the  paper,  dress  up 
a  little  with  a  file,  if  needed,  and  you  will 
have  a  tool  that  will  give  splendid  service. 


Removing  Snow  from  Roofs 

For  those  who  have  'o  remove  snow 
front  shingle  roofs  or  too  low  pitch  to 
drain  well.  T  suggest  that  the  operation  is 
much  safer  when  a  length  of  2x2  is  sunk 
horizontally  into  the  snow.  This  will  give 
the  feet  a  support  against  slipping. 

New  Hampshire.  J.  T.  K. 


“Is  life  worth  living?”  asked  the  dis¬ 
couraged  person.  “I  think  that  question 
has  been  answered-  for  good  and  all,”  re¬ 
plied  he*  friend.  “The  cost  has  been  more 
than  doubled,  and  we  all  hang  on.” — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Grouped  under  the  name  Ruberoid  you  will  find  a  line  of 
asphaltic  weatherproofing  products  of  the  highest  quality. 
These  products  should  be  used  in  every  building  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  complete  and  permanent  protection  from  the 
elements. 


Ruberoid  Products  reflect  a  manufacturing  experience  and  labo¬ 
ratory  control  of  nearly  forty  years.  There  are  many  roofs  on 
which  Ruberoid  Roll  Roofing  has  served  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  with  the  limit  of  its  endurance  yet  to  be  established. 
This  is  one  example  of  the  high  quality  which  is  the  birthright 
of  every  product  bearing  the  name  Ruberoid. 

The  majority  of  dealers  who  sell  Ruberoid  Products  have  han¬ 
dled  them  for  many  years.  They  are  unusually  well  informed 
regarding  the  quality  of  the  products,  the  purposes  which  they 
serve  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  used.  This 
knowledge,  combined  with  the  highly  developed  merchandizing 
policy  of  the  Standard  Paint  Company,  enables  every  Ruberoid 
distributor  to.  give  his  customers  service  which  is  not  excelled 
in  the  building  industry. 

When  you  build  or  repair  be  sure  to  use  Ruberoid  Weather¬ 
proofing  Products. 


Ruberoid  Weatherproofing  Products 


Smooth  Surfaced  Roll  Roofing 
Mineralized  Roll  Roofing 
Unit  Shingles 
Strip  Shingles 
Roof  Paint 

Insulating  and  Sheathing  Papers 
Floor  Covering 


Deck  Cloth 
Waterproof  Felt 
Asphalt  Saturated  Felt 
Cenren  t -Water proofi  n  g 
Plastic 
Paints 
Varnish 


The  Standard  Paint  Company 

95  Madison  Avenue 

Chicago  New  York  Boston 


SHINGLES 

FELTS 


BUILT-UP  ROOFS  BUILDING  PAPERS 

VARNISHES  PLASTICS 


You  Can  Afford  a  Farm  in 
Fertile  0nfari0"Que]>e1£ 


The  wave  of  high  land  prices  may  well  turn  l 
\\r .  your attention  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found 

"  in  these  two  older  Provinces  of  Canada.  Here,  close  to  im- 
mense  cities— great  industrial  centers— with  all  the  conveniences 
r  to  be  found  in  any  land  anywhere,  are  farms  which  maybe  bought  at 
Jj.'J  verY  reasonable  prices.  Owners  are  retiring,  independent— in  many 
-  cases  rich.  High  prices  for  all  farm  products,  good  markets,  all  the 
.  conveniences  of  old,  well-settled  districts,  beckon|you  to  investigate. 

Wonderland  of  Opportunity  for  the  Pioneer. 

If  your  means  will  not  permit  you  to  buy  an  established  farm. 
Ontario  and  Quebec  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  pioncei 
can  hew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family— where  prosperity  and 
v  independence  are  to  be  won  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort, 
isvery  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed  in  these  Provinces; 
dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particularly  successful. 

.  ifiustrated  literauu-e  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of 
Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  ge 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  pa, 
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BOWKERS 

F  E  RTILI  Z  E  R.S 


J- 


"FOR  THE 
LAND’S  SAKE' 

use  ^4 
BOWKERS  ^ 
FERTILIZERS 


Since  1873  BOWKER’S 
Fertilizers  have  been 
mortgage  lifters.  They 
have  made  farming 
more  profitable  by  help¬ 
ing  to  keep  down  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  pro¬ 
ducing  bigger  yields. 

BOWKER’S  are  qual= 
ity  fertilizers  from  start 
to  finish.  “For  the 
land’s  sake” — see  your 
Bowker  dealer  noW. 

The  Ute  W.  H.  Bowker  we*  one  of  the 
first  fertilizer  manufacturers  to  apply  the 
science  of  chemistry  to  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers.  His  helpful  book  “Plant 
Food"  will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

FERTILIZER  CO. 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Prices  of  eeed  and  instructions  for  winter  sowing  sent 

on  request.  Bokhara  Seed  Co.,  !•>  ?8, Falmouth,  Ky. 

Black  Raspberry  Plants  good,  healthy  plants; 

delivered  parcel  post.  Half  c;«sh  with  ordon  remainder 
on  delivery.  Order  early.  Holden,  K.  K.  !>..  Kden,  >.  V. 

For  Sale-Mangel  Beets  w  B.  DEWITT,  Skam-atol**,  ,\.Y 

Manual  o!  Farm  Grasses 

Describes  all  the  agricultural  grasses  of  the  U.  8. 
Gives  information  on  grass  crop  areas,  meadows, 
pastures,  lawns,  and  grass  seed.  The  author  is 
Systematic  Agrostologist.  17.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Illustrated  by  Sti  figures.  Price,  $2.00  postpaid.  Addrcaa 

A.  S.  HITCHCOCK  1867H,  Washington.  D.  C_ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

RURAL  RUSSETS 

Patted  all  disease  inspections  by  Cornell  specialists 

PEDIGREED  SEED  OATS 

CORNELL  SELLCTION  No.  115-40 

One  of  the  best  from  over  400  selections  tested 
WRITE  TOR  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  PRICES 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE.  R.  2,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


IRISH  COBBLER  SEED  POTATOES 

The  early  potato  without  a  fault.  Write  for  our  low 

prices.  G.  \V .  DAWSON  Dickinson  Center,  N.  Y. 


Best  Seed  Potatoes  i.  &  SI.DKliiuE  SON S,’  Vuii.rc,  N.  Y. 


riL  i  Pooch  Delicious  Apple.  Montmorency  Cher- 

CIDeridredOn  ry.  Kelloggs  Premier  and  other  hi  raw- 
berry  for  immediate  orders.  I.ow  prices.  Spring  deliv. 

cry.  Order  now  from  BRIDGEVILLE  NURSERIES,  Bridgevillc.  D«l- 


PEACH  TREES 


Apple,  etc.  50,000 
straight,  well  root¬ 
ed  trees.  Standard  varieties.  Improve  value,  ap 
pearance  and  pleasure  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard. 
Free  catalogue,  MITCHELL'S  NURSERY.  Beverly.  Ohio 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  Caber— Saves  Expense 

Pays  for  Itself  Every 
Day  Used 

Transplants  Tobacco,  To¬ 
matoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Cabbage,  Strawberries, 
Eggplant  and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
—one  operation.  A  full  stand;  no  re¬ 
setting,  an  earlier  crop.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  planter  ever  invented.  Is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and 
easier  and  better  than  hand  work. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  literature. 
MASTERS  PLANTER  CO.,  Dept.  15  Chicago,  IIL 


GRANGERS  LIME  ESSENTIAL 

“Carbonate  of  Lime  (raw 
limestone),  we  may  as  fairly 
confess,  is  the  very  keynote  of 
successful  Alfalfa  culture. 
Drainage  and  carbonate  of  lime 
are  the  two  essential  things.  All 
the  rest  that  can  be  added  will 
help;  these  two  are  indispens¬ 
able.” 

GRANGERS  MFG.  CO..  (Succe.s.r) 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Bridgewater,  Mas*. 

Works  :  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Gooseberries  Currants 

Raspberries  Strawberries 

Best,  varieties.  Well-rooted  and  vigorous  plants 
Catalogue  sent  to  you  free.  Write  for  it  today- 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  20,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

have  been  dealing  direot  with  planters  for 
thirty  years.  Send  lor  free  catalogue  of  apple, 
peach,  cherry,  plum  and  pear  trees:  grapevines, 
small  fruit  plants,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
viues,  roses,  etc.  Ail  clean  thrifty  stock. 

H.  J.  CHAMPION  &  SON 
PERRY  -  -  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO 


r^- .  .  •  ■■■■■- — ■ 

It  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
II  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
I  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


MAMMOTH 
CLOVER 

Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

Sowing  Mammoth  and  reaping  a 
crop  of  Ued.  What  a  loss?  Our 
guarantee  of  genuineness  is  your 
protection.  We  select  and  clean 
our  seed  to  insure  freedom  from 
weeds  and  dead  grains. 

Compare  onr  Seed  with  others.  Use 
test  "How  lo  Know  Good  Seed”  in 
Scott's  Ssod  Book.  Write  for  this  booh 
and  quotation  on  Scott’s  Mammoth. 

a  M.  scon  &  SONS  CO., 94  Sixth  St, Marysville, Ohio 


XATrtnA  A  ctioc  IT n leached, packed  in  hags,  *18 
TV  UUU  /YallCO  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 
W.  H.  LEIDY,  -  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


There  are  three  distinct  methods  of 
dressing  skins,  and  many  variations  of 
each.  The  first  method  consists  of  tan¬ 
ning  by  means  of  tin  astringent  substance, 
called  tannin,  and  extracted  from  the 
bark  or  leaves  or  fruits  of  trees  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  This  is  true  tanning,  and  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  thick,  hard 
leather.  This  method  gives  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  leather,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  from  *»ix 
to  18  months,  during  which  time  the  tan¬ 
ner  must  keep  his  money  tied  up  in  ma¬ 
terial.  The  second  process  is  called 
“tawing.”  and  consists  of  impregnating 
the  hides  with  mineral  substances  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  This  is  a  much  quicker 
process  of  making  a  soft,  pliable  leather 
of  only  moderate  wearing  and  tensile 
qualities,  when  compared  with  that  made 
by  the  bark  process.  It  is  also  used  more 
extensively  than  any  other  method  iu  the 
dressing  of  light  furs,  but  it.  makes  the 
heavier  furs,  like  the  goat  skiu,  rather 
too  stiff  and  hard  for  ordinary  purposes. 
For  such  skins  the  third  method,  which 
is  known  as  oil-tanning,  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred.  This  method  consists  of  im¬ 
pregnating  the  hides  with  oils  of  various 
kinds.  It  makes  the  softest  and  nicest 
kind  of  leather,  but  it  is  less  durable  than 
either  the  other  methods,  and  it  also  re¬ 
quires  an  immense  amount  of  elbow 
grease. 

Assuming  that  the  skin  is  fresh,  about 
as  it  came  from  the  animal,  the  tirst 
proc-  -s  is  to  wash  it  thoroughly,  through 
several  courses  of  strong  soapsuds.  This 
will  probably  soak  it  sufficiently,  even  if 
partially  dried.  After  washing  and  wring¬ 
ing  and  stretching  until  you  think,  you 
have  stretched  it  enough,  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess  for  good  measure.  Then  lay  the  bide 
on  a  table,  flesh  side  up,  and  sprinkle 
well  with  fine  salt.  This  will  open  the 
pores  for  the  admission  of  the  oil.  and 
also  bring  the  water  out.  Let  lie  12 
hours.  Shake  off  the  salt  and  wipe  the 
skin  dry,  at  the  same  time  removing  all 
integument  from  the  hide.  Cover  again 
with  salt.  Let  lie  another  12  hours,  and 
brush  and  wipe  again,  and  repeat  this 
process  until  the  salt  will  remain  dry, 
except  for  such  moisture  as  it  may  absorb 
from  the  atmosphere.  Then  melt  equal 
parts  of  neat’s-foot  oil  and  tallow  (mut¬ 
ton  tallow  is  best)  together.  Heat  as 
hot  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in  it. 
Hub  this  into  the  hide,  touching  every 
part.  Work  all  the  oil  into  it  that  the 
hide  will  absorb.  Dry  iu  moderate  heat 
and  work  in  more.  So  continue  until 
hide  will  take  no  more,  or  until  oil  begins 
to  come  through  on  the  opposite  side. 
Then  rub  with  wheat  bran-  until  all  oil 
is  removed  from  surface,  and  work  bran 
into  the  hair  iu  case  oil  has  come  through 
Sawdust  or  corumeal  will  answer,  and  the 
Indians  use  dried  and  finely  pulverized 
clay,  but  the  bran  is  considered  to  give 
the  best  results. 

If  you  have  followed  directions,  and 
have  used  plenty  of  elbow  grease,  you 
have  now  a  soft,  pliable,  waterproof  hide, 
suitable  for  a  garment  of  any  kind,  and 
one  that  will  endure  a  great  many  years 
of  wear.  Eventually,  however,  the  oil 
will  become  rancid  and  impart  a  slight 
odor.  Also  if  it  is  repeatedly  wetted  and 
rapidly  dried  it  will  become  hard  and 
stiff,  and  it  is  not.  impervious  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  insects.  These  defects  may  be 
remedied  by  smoking.  This  is  done  by 
tacking  the  hide  to  the  inside  of  a  box, 
preferably  the  top,  of  sufficient  size  and 
conducting  smoke  into  the  box  similarly 
as  hams  are  smoked.  Smoke  from  a 
smoldering  fire  of  rotten  wood  will  give 
the  quickest  results,  but  it  will  also  im¬ 
part  a  more  or  less  unpleasant  odor,  so 
it  may  be  best  to  utilize  that  from  a  quick 
fire  of  some  odorless  wood,  like  dry  maple 
or  beech.  The  skins  are  now  thoroughly 
well  tanned,  but  should  be  well  beaten, 
similarly  as  rugs  arc  beaten  to  clean  them 
of  dust  and  bran.  Then  the  hair  is 
combed  and  straightened,  after  which  it 
may  be  colored  if  desired.  Any  of  the 
commercial  dyes  used  in  coloring  wool  will 
answer  the  purpose.  There  are  several 
firms  making  a  business  of  tanning  and 
dyeing  skins,  and  they  will  do  a  better 


in  the  matter  of  coloring. 

In  the  matter  of  rabbit  skins.  These 
do  not  give  as  good  results  as  other  skins, 
for  the  double  reason  that  the  skins  are 
as  thin  and  as  easily  torn  as  paper,  and 
they  shed  their  hairs  very  freely.  How¬ 
ever,  something  may  be  done  with  them. 
Assuming  that  they  are  dry.  they  should 
he  soaked  until  they  are  soft  and  pliable 
and  all  blood  stains  can  be  removed. 
Then  three  parts  of  alum  and  one  of  salt¬ 
peter  arc  dissolved  in  soft  water,  in  th° 
proportion-  of  a  cupful  of  the  mixture  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  the  skins  are 
soaked  in  this  for  about  a  week,  being 
pulled  and  stretched  as  often  as  three 
times  a  day.  This  will  set  the  hair  and 
toughefl  the  skins  the  best  of  any  known 
preparation,  but  it  will  make  the  skins 
hard  and  harsh,  and  possibly  inclined  to 
break  in  the  folds.  To  remedy  this,  use 
the  oil  as  recommended  for  dressing  goat¬ 
skins.  Rabbit  fur  may  be  colored  to  any 
desired  shade,  and  while  it  lasts  makes  a 
close  imitation  of  many  of  the  highest 
grades 'of  furs,  even  being  used  in  suc¬ 
cessful  imitation  of  seal,  beaver  and  er¬ 
mine.  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
00  per  cent  of  all  the1  so-called  bearskin 
coats  and  robes  and  rugs  that  have  been 
placed  before  the  public  during  the  past 
10  years  originally  grew  on  the  backs  of 
goats.  As  for  myself,  I  have  worn  a  fur 
coat  during  the  past  eight  Winters,  and 
have  been  delighted  with  its  warmth, 
lightness  and  appearance,  that  was  war¬ 
ranted  to  me  to  be  of  genuine  Afghanis¬ 
tan  buffalo  skiu,  an  animal  unknown  to 
the  naturalists,  but  which  I  know  to  be 
nothing  but  a  goatskin,  pure  and  simple. 

C.  0.  ORMSBEE. 


The  Mung  Bean 

Some  of  the  seedsmen  are  offering  what 
they  call  the  Mung  bean  (Phaseolus 
aureus).  They  claim  iarge  things  for  it, 
stating  that  it  is  superior  to  either  cow 
peas  <>r  Soy  beans.  What  is  the  truth 
about  it?  j.  l. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
several  enterprising  growers  and  seeds¬ 
men  have  exploited  the  Mung  bean.  Some 
rather  extravagant  claims  have  been  made 
for  this  crop,  and  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  have  been  charged  for  the 
seed.  The  Mung  bean  is  cultivated 
throughout  the  southern  half  of  Asia,  in 
the  adjacent  Malayan  islands  and  quite 
generally  throughout  the  eastern  portions 
of  Africa.  The  seeds  are  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  for  human  food  and  the  straw 
is  fed  to  cattle.  In  China  the  Mung  bean 
is  used  extensively  for  beau  sprouts  and 
iu  the  manufacture  of  a  bean  vermicelli. 

The  Mung  bean  was  known  in  the 
United  States  previous  to  1835.  About 
1853  it  was  grown  under  the  names  of 
Chickasaw  pea  and  Oregon  pea.  Thie 
later  became  known  as  the  Newman  bean, 
and  was  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  varieties  of  the 
Mung  bean  are  fairly  numerous,  about  20 
having  been  introduced  and  tested  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  the 
past  15  years.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
varieties  of  this  crop  exhibit  a  w  ale  range 
nf  comparative  excellence,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  beau  will  prove  a  permanent 
addition  to  American  agriculture. 

As  a  field  crop  the  Mung  bean  is  di¬ 
rectly  comparable  to  the  cow  pea  and 
the  Soy  bean.  However,  it  has  nowhere 
proved  superior  to  either  of  these  crops. 
It  is  not  a«  vigorous  a  plant  as  the  cow 
pea,  and  therefore  not  able  to  combat 
very  successfully  with  weeds.  As  a  seed 
producer  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  Soy 
bean.  At  the  present  time  it  is  grown  to 
a  small  extent  in  Southern  Missouri,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  a  forage,  and  to  some  extent 
iu  Texas  as  a  seed  crop. 

The  Chinese  restaurants  throughout  our 
Northern  States  use  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  Mung  bean  for  sprouts, 
which  you  find  iu  the  chop  suey  and  simi¬ 
lar  dishes.  All  of  this  seed  used  by  the 
Chinese  is  imported  from  China. 

The  general  conclusion  that  has  been 
reached  from  extensive  tests  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  sev¬ 
eral  experiment  stations  and  individual 
co-operators,  is  that  under  present  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  the  Mung  bean  is  not 
to  be  recommended  as  a  farm  crop. 

W.  A.  TAYLOB. 


The  RURAL.  NEW. YORKER 


For  More  and 
Better  Fruit 


Kill  the  scales  and  clean  up 
your  trees  during-  mild  winter 
days. 


The  Barium-Sulphur  insecti¬ 
cide  and  fungicide  (both  in¬ 
gredients  active)  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  much  more  easily 
handled  than  lime-sulphur  so¬ 
lution.  A  fine,  dry  powder 
which  quickly  dissolves  in  cold 
water. 

Ask  for  Free  Bulletin 

explaining  B  T  S  advantages.  Our 
Service  Department  gives  free  advice 
on  spraying  operations.  You  are  in¬ 
vited  to  consult  us  about  any  spray¬ 
ing  problem.  Address 


General  Cliemicalr 

Insecticide  Dept.  25  Broad  St.  N-wYork'X.  \2* 


m 


Short  Cuts 


Removing  Old  Blackberry  Patch 

Several  years  ago  I  set  out  a  bed  of  a 
few  hundred  Snyder  blackberry  bushes. 
In  the  Fall  of  191!)  I  put  the  tips  down, 
but  in  the  following  December,  while  the 
ground  was  bare  and  we  suffered  a  severe 
cold  spell,  they  all  froze  out  and  instead 
of  several  crates  I  lrad  about  one  cup 
of  berries.  I  was  unable  to  do  anything 
in  Spring  or  Summer  of  19-0  but  carry 
out  the  dead  bushes.  There  is  a  large 
growth  of  bushes,  weeds  and  grass.  What 
do  you  advise  me  to  do  with  it?  Is  it 
worthy  trying  to  bring  back?  I  intend  to 
set  out  a  large  bed  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  f.  b. 

A  combination  of  blackberries,  weeds 
and  grass  is  a  rather  hard  problem  to 
tackle.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Hope  Farm 
man’s  strawberries  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  With  weeds  and  grass  we  generally 
find  disease  and  insect  pests.  I  would 
examine  the  canes,  and  if  they  appear 
free  from  disease,  clean  out  the  rubbish 
and  give  them  a  new  start.  A  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  “stick-to-it-iveness”  is  very  essen¬ 
tial.  If  the  canes  are  healthy  and  nor¬ 
mal.  the  fruit  buds  for  next  season  should 
show  on  the  sides  of  the  canes  now.  and 
a  good  crop  should  be  realized  the  coming 
season.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
canes  froze  during  the  Winter.  This 
section  is  one  <>f  the  coldest  in  New  York 
State,  and  wo  do  not  protect  our  Snyder 
blackberries  in  any  way.  I  have  never 
noticed  any  injury  due  to  freezing,  and 
always  suppposed  them  to  be  perfectly 
hardy.  t.  HVT. 


CQ  for  a  Real 
Power  Sprayer 


Not  an  experiment,  but  the  old 
reliable  Hardie  Junior  in  a  new  form.  $55 
less  in  price,  with  nothing  cheapened,  only  a 
few  non-essentials  left  out.  This  low  price 
makes  it  available  to  the  small  grower.  In 
fact,  over  ten  thousand  growers  have  seen 
in  this  Hardie  Junior  Special  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  away  from  inefficient  low 
pressure  hand  spraying. 

Long  on  horse  power,  big  in  capacity, 
will  maintain  the  highest  spraying  pres¬ 
sure.  It  is  equipped  with  the  famous 
Hardie  Orchard  Gun,  which  takes  the  arm 
ache  and  back  ache  out  of  Spraying,  fits 
in  any  farm  wagon — weighs  only  490  lbs., 
is  equipped  with  25  feet  Hose  and  Orchard 
Gun,  but  truck  is  extra. 

This  special  offer  is  limited.  Write  to¬ 
day.  A  post  card  brings  full oarticulars 

Hardie  Mfg.  Co.,  HO  Hardie  Bldg. 

For  21  years  the  largest  exclusive 
manufacturer  of  sprayers  in  America 

Hudson,  Michigan 


Regina  Lettuce 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  The 
H.  N.-Y.  about  a  new  lettuce  called  “Re¬ 
gina.”  The  man  who  wrote  the  article 
claimed  that  it  could  be  grown  in  July 
and  August,  the  seeds  could  be  sown  any 
time,  and  the  young  plants  could  be  set 
out  in  the  hot  weather.  I  cannot  find 
the  seeds  listed  in  any  of  the  seed  cata¬ 
logues.  Can  you  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  lettuce?  c.  s. 

Riverside.  Conn.' 

1  have  never  seen  or  grown  the  Regina 
lettuce,  and  your  letter  is  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  it  that  I  remember.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  lettuce  which  stand 
the  beat  for  a  time,  but  while  a  lettuce 
may  live  and  grow  in  hot  weather,  it 
does  get  of  poor  eating  quality  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  no  matter  what  the  variety.  The 
lettuce  that  stands  the  heat  best  in  my 
experience  is  Wonderful,  which  seems  to 
be  so  near  the  same  thing  as  the  New 
York  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  apart.  The  Ilanson.  too, 
stands  well.  These  are  all  strains  of  the 
Curled  India  species.  There  is  an  old 
lettuce  sold  on  the  Baltimore  market 
under  the  name  of  Deer  Tongue  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  which  meets  the  hot  weather  demand 
pretty  well.  It  is  loose  lettuce,  with 
strap  leaves.  Perhaps  it  may  be  had 
from  Baltimore  seedsmen.  But  the  fact 
is  that  lettuce  is  hardly  worth  eating  iu 
Summer,  and  1  grow  endive,  the  Green 
Curled  sort.  I  blanch  it  by  placing  some 
plant  protectors,  which  I  use  in  Spring 
to  protect  tomato  plants  on  cool  nights 
after  setting  them  out.  These  are  simply 
conical  waterproof  cardboard,  which  fold 
and  fasten  by  booked  tips.  I  never  trv 
here  to  have  lettuce  after  the  first  of 
.Tune  till  we  start  the  Fall  plants. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Put  this  dependable  high  pressure 
Pump  on  your  Sprayer  and 

Save  Dollars 

3  sizes:  —  large,  medium,  small. 

Write  Dept-  R 

‘FRIEND”  Mfg.  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  hot'  handle 

lESSws 

W rite  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pruning  Grapevines 

I  have  four  Concord  and  two  Agawam 
grapevines  planted  along  the  garden 
fence,  about  11  ft.  apart,  and  did  not  start 
them  out  right.  I  would  like  to  prune 
them  toward  Spring.  They  are  two  years 
old  and  have  branched  out  into  four  or 
five  canes  from  the  ground.  I  have  been 
reading  up  on  training  grapevines,  and 
would  like  to  know  whether,  if  they  are 
pruned  to  a  single  stem  again,  it  would 
be  too  severe,  or  what  would  be  best  to  do? 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  w.  t.  m. 

T  nder  the  conditions  which  the  vines 
are  growing  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
prune  all  the  wood  away  except  two  canes 
of  last  season’s  growth  that  arise  from 
near  the  ground  level.  If  these  vines  are 
making  a  vigorous  growth  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  stand  a  maximum  of  40  buds  each, 
varying  the  number  as  vigor  is  indicated 
through  the  growth  of  the  past  season. 
Early  -  in  the  season  remove  the  suckers 
that  arise  from  near  the  ground  level.  As 
the  vines  are  dependent  on  the  fence  for 
support,  the  training  of  them  should  etim- 
ulatc  that  of  the  so-termed  fan  method. 
That  is.  the  fruiting  canes  are  annually 
secured  from  near  the  ground,  hut  prefer¬ 
ably  from  a  single  short  trunk.  Canes 
other  than  those  retained  for  the  crop 
of  the  current  season  are  spurred  to 
lengths  of  two  or  three  buds  ou  this 
trunk,  and  the  wood  arisiug  from  these 
spurs  will  furnish  fruiting  canes  for  the 
succeeding  year.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


A  little  Buffalo  lad  who  had  got  to  the 
point  where  he  takes  some  interest  iu  the 
news  of  the  day  was  rather  concerned 
over  the  announcement  that  the  nav.v 
aviators  had  landed  at  3Iuri.se  Factory. 
“I  always  thought  mooses  grovved  up  like 
dogs  and  cats.”  he  said  thoughtfully.  “I 
didn’t  know  they  made  them  iu  factories.” 
— Buffalo  Commercial. 


How  Much  Do  Idle 
Horses  Cost  You? 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  pulling  jobs  on  the  farm  are  done 
with  two  horses.  This  is  shown  by  actual  investigation. 
Count  up  and  see  how  many  times  your  farm  jobs  require 
more  than  two  horses. 


Yet  you  have  to  keep  four,  six  or 
more  for  your  maximum  horse 
power  requirements. 

How  much  do  idle  horses,  kept  to 
meet  your  occasional.peak  load,  cost 
you?  Their  expense  goes  on  just 
the  same  whether  they  are  working 
or  not. 

Idle  horses  are  nonproducers.  The 
feed  and  pasture  they  require  would 
keep  more  cows  and  return  you  a 
big  profit. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you 
could  get  rid  of  some  of  your  horses 
— and  do  more  and  better  farming, 
at  lower  cost,  with  Samson  Tractor 
Power?  Deeper,  more  rapid  plow¬ 
ing,  quicker  tillage  work  and  plant¬ 
ing,  speedier  harvesting,  all  done 
with  a  margin  of  cost  saved  on  every 
field  operation.  Tractor  belt  work 
saves  time  and  labor  on  the  small 
jobs. 


A  tractor  is  not  an  added  expense  to 
your  farm.  The  horses  it  replaces 
equal  a  good  part  of  its  first  cost. 
The  elimination  of  horse  feed,  pas¬ 
ture  and  lost  time  pays  the  cost  of 
the  tractor  operation  with  such  a 
wide  margin  of  profit  that  the  trac¬ 
tor  is  soon  paid  for.  And  the 
tractor  will  pile  up  profits  year 
after  year. 

The  Sainson  Model  “M”  Tractor 
is  the  profitable  tractor  for  the 
great  majority  of  farms.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Samson  Farmers  have 
proved  it  this  last  year  by  making  a 
profit  under  the  most  unfavorable 
market  conditions.  They  saved  or» 
horses — saved  on  help  hire — and 
made  every  acre  and  every  head  of 
ive  stock  count. 

How  to  cut  down  YOUR  operating 
expenses — and  make  YOUR  farm 
pay  more — This  is  your  problem 
this  year. 


Write  Us  Today 
For  New 
Information 

which  will  help  you  to  lower 
your  operating  costs  and  in¬ 
crease  both  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  your  yield. 
Write  us  now.  A  post  card 
will  do.  No  obligation. 


Division  General  Motors  Corporation 

SAMSON  TRACTOR  CO.,  512  Industrial  Ave.,  Janesville,  Wisj 

Manufacturers  of  Tractor ».  Trucks.  Power  and  Horse-Drawn  Implements 

sAMSD  h 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


Every  Farmer Gmuseft 

Every 
Day! 


SPRAY  PUMP 


The  Pump  of  a  Hundred  Uses 


N' 


"OT  only  is  it  heavy  artillery 
for  the  battle  against  bugs, 
germs  and  infection  of  all 
kinds,  but  it  will  wash  vehicles,  ex¬ 
tinguish  fires,  apply. whitewash,  spray 
live  stock,  and  serve  as  syringe  in 
veterinary  work.  So  many  are  its 
uses  that  every  farmer  needs  it  no 
matter  what  the  equipment  he  may 
have  now. 

This  pump  is  already  used  success¬ 
fully  by  over  a  hundred  thousand  farmers.  It  is  a  proven  success. 

Built  throughout  of  brass  which  is  not  affected  by  ordinary  chem¬ 
icals.  It  is  guaranteed  for  five  years  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Standard 
Spray  Pumps  are  sold  by  hardware  and  seed  stores.  Sold  direct  where 
we  have  no  dealer. 

Price,  $5.50.  ($6.00  west  of  Denver,  and  in  the  extreme  South). 

Knapsack  and  other  attachments  extra.  Write  for  leaflet  M. 

THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO., 966  Main  St.,  Huntington, W.Va. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y'.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  outstanding  feature  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Manure  Spreader,  among 
a  number  of  exceptional  features,  is  its 
light  draft. 

Equipped  with  roller  bearings  at  seven 
points,  it  runs  with  almost  the  smoothness 
of  a  sewing  machine. 

Two  rapidly  revolving  steel  beaters 
tearing  tough  chunks  of  manure  into  bits; 
a  heavy  load  carried  on  the  main  axle,  to  be 
moved  steadily  back  to  the  beaters  —  these 
things  ordinarily  would  tend  to  create  heavy  draft. 
But  roller  bearings  in  the  new  International 
Spreader  smooth  out  the  hard  work  and  convert 
what  otherwise  would  be  “heavy  draft”  into  a 
borse*saving,  spreader-saving  “Easy-Pull”. 


v 

Your  nearby  International  dealer  will 
be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  this 
spreader. 


X 


STABILITY 

COUNTS 

Your  Green  Mountain  Silo, 
■with  the  popular  hip  roof,  will 
never  need  an  apology.  It  is  built 
to  stand  up  permanently — just  as 
any  other  farm  building  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  Every  groove  and 
joint  is  made  to  fit  tight — both 
for  permanence  and  silage  pro¬ 
tection.  Every  stave  is  treated 
in  creosote  preservative.  Hoops 
are  of  extra  heavy  steel  with 
rolled  (not  cut)  threads.  They 
cost  us  more  but  they  stand 
unusual  strains.  Doors  fit  like 
a  safe — always  tight.  'Wooden 
ladder  rungs;  no  iron  to  frost 
the  fingers.  Green  Mountain 
Anchorage  system  bolds  silo 
absolutely  firm  and  upright* 

A  beautiful  silo — with  nut- 
brown  side  walls  and  bright 
red  cedar  roof.  Write  today  for 
detailed  circulars.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  for  early  orders. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MF6.,  CO. 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


fell  It  Stand ?YES 


When  You  Buy  a  RIB- STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO 

you  get  the  tu  M  made:  manufactured,  erected  and  iruar- 

anteed  by  Itlb-Mone  Concrete  Corporation,  Bata¬ 
via,  New  York.  Write  for  particulars. 


iKI  *  1101. 1,  A  It  tN  llOllt.  SfU  MF.MiETR 
patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
i  all  utensil  s.  Sample  package  free. 

MFC.  CO.,  lirpt.  108.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Agents  * 

COLLETTE 


f-  MR.  FARMER 

IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET  ^ 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Write  for  booklets  describing  this 
material  and  its  use  on  various 
crops.  Carloads  and  less. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analysing 

42%  ACTUAL  POTASH 
15%  AMMONIA 

One  ton  of  this  material  contains  as 
much  Potash  as  1750  lbs.  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  as  much  Ammonia  as 
1650  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  3400  lbs. 
of  the  two  combined,  and  you  save 
$30  to  $40  per  ton.  Carloads  and  less.- 


GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Containing  32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  and  TANKAGE 

CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 

Get  our  prices  before  you  order 
your  fertilizers  this  year. 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City  J 


%  •  _  Write  for  my  big  Oata- 

hio  Farms>^»,5wf"“s'  xny 

A  llla  size,  price  and  terms. 

.  MASTERS  FARM  AGENCY.  Cimbridgc.  Ohio 


State  Grange  Constructive  Policies 

The  forty-eighth  annual  session  of  New 
York  State  Grange,  held  in  Utica,  was 
designated  by  S.  .T.  Lowell,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  as  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
structive  meetings  he  had  ever  attended. 
The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  close  of 
;i  long  and  busy  session  will  form  a  big 
part  of  the  constructive  agricultural  pol¬ 
icy  of  that  body. 

During  the  session  a  commission  of 
“live  wires”  selected  from  the  body  of 
delegates  was  sent  to  Albany  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  hearing  on  the  repeal  of  the 
daylight-saving  law,  where  their  argu¬ 
ments  for  repeal  were  powerful  and  con¬ 
vincing.  A  total  of  18  resolutions  was 
offered,  sent  from  different  parts  of  the 
State,  disapproving  of  daylight  saving. 
This  held  the  center  of  attention  as  to 
number  of  resolutions.  The  subject  next, 
nearest  the  hearts  of  farmers,  judging  by 
the  number  of  resolutions  offered,  was 
the  need  of  amending  the  bunting  and 
trespass  laws.  There  were  17  resolutions 
on  this  topic.  All  resolutions  on  one 
topic,  like  these,  were  consolidated  and 
passed. 

Five  resolutions  condemned  the  St. 
Lawrence  canal  project,  and  six  endorsed 
the  rural  school  Committee. of  Twenty- 
one.  To  this  committee  were  referred, 
very  wisely,  it  is  thought.,  all  resolutions 
eoncerned  with  the  problems  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  designed  to  solve.  The 
Grange,  as  a  leading  farm  organization 
of  the  State,  has  three  members  on  that 
committee,  as  have  three  other  leading 
farm  organizations,  and  three  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  of  the  State.  The  -1 
form  the  greatest  opportunity  for  both 
farm  and  educational  organizations  to  get 
together  to  form  some  really  vale  blc 
constructive  policies  that  shall  lead  to 
the  betterment  of  the  rural  educational 
system  of  the  State.  One  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  favored  direct  election  of  dis¬ 
trict.  school  superintendents,  one  branch 
of  the  present  system  in  need  of  revision. 

Other  resolutions  called  for  better  pro¬ 
tection  at  railroad  crossings,  hotter  in¬ 
spection  of  cheese  factories;  increase  in 
the  force  ->f  State  troopers,  the  farmers’ 
best  police  protection :  abolition  of  the 
Excise  Department,  and  maintenance  of 
the  direct  primary  system  in  the  State. 

Complete  unanimity  was  manifest  in 
daylight  saving,  and  the  need  of  more 
stringent  trespass  laws.  The  latter  sen¬ 
timent  called  for  written  permit  of  owner 
to  hunt  on  lands,  with  power  given  to 
land  owners  to  arrest  the  trespasser  with¬ 
out  warrant  if  the  law  is  disobeyed,  and 
to  seek  a  fine  of  three  times  the  damage 
inflicted.  Farmers  are  indignant  at  the 
multiplicity  of  outrages  with  no  redress 
for  very  severe  damages  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system.  W,  N.  Giles,  the  State  mas¬ 
ter.  said  the  agriculture  of  the  State 
would  be  better  off  for  enactment  of  such 
a  law.  Officers  of  the  Grange  will  seek 
definite  action  on  the  question  at  once. 

A  new  and  very  promising  outgrowth 
of  the  Grange  session  x\as  a  meeting  held 
in  Hotel  Utica  at  the  close  of  the  Grange 
session.  It  was  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Grange,  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation,  the  sheep  growers,  the  maple  sap 
producers,  canning  crop  growers,  and  the 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange.  It 
decided1  to  use  one  county  of  the  State  as 
an  experiment  in  seeking  support  of  co¬ 
operation.  Cortland  will  doubtless  he  the 
county  chosen,  and  Charles  Taylor,  as¬ 
sistant  county  agent  leader  for  the  State, 
will  probably  he  the  expert  chosen  to  he 
sent  into  the  county  to  sec  that  every 
farmer  is  canvassed  concerning  his  activ¬ 
ity  in  co-operation.  Memberships  in  or¬ 
ganizations  will  he  analyzed.  The  object 
is  to  work  out  more  efficient  methods  of 
proving  the  value  of  co-operation  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Cortland  is  a  typical  agricultural 
county,  not  too  large  for  an  experiment  of 
this  sort,  and  one  where  co-operative  or¬ 
ganizations  have  played  a  fairly  typical 
part  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 
The  development  of  co-operation  to  its 
high  mark  point  can  never  be  attained  un¬ 
til  farmers  are  fully  convinced  of  the 
value  of  it  to  them. 


One  of  the  striking  activities  of  the 
Grange  session  was  the  formation  at  its 
close  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Grange, 
the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  work  out 
plans  for  contributing  to  aid  the  sufferers 
in  Europe.  Within  10  minutes  of  the 
recommendation  that  the  Grange  help 
there  were  $27.")  in  the  hands  of  the  secre- 
tray.  and  that  was  only  a  beginning.  The 
work  will  be  taken  up  at  once  in  the  900 
Subordinate  Granges  of  the  State.  f. 

Meeting  of  Grange  -  League  -  Federation 
Shareholders 

The  meeting  of  the  G.  L.  F.  sharehold¬ 
ers  at  Utica  was  a  good  one,  “full  of  pep 
and  interest.”  It  was  stated  that  the  Ex¬ 
change  has  sold  $082,740  of  its  capital 
stock,  of  which  $162,950  was  in  cash  .sub¬ 
scriptions.  It  is  expected  that  the  total 
capital  stock  will  be  raised  hv  July  1. 
Over  000  New  York  State  banks  have  co¬ 
operated  in  delivering  stock  certificates. 
Twenty-four  counties  have  subscribed 
their  quota  of  stock  and  elected  their  local 
committees.  Already  contracts  for  21  co¬ 
operative  warehouses  have  been  made, 
with  24  others  on  the  way.  Before  July 
1  there  promises  to  be  100  of  these  ware¬ 
houses  stocked  with  Exchange  goods  and 
ready  for  business. 

As  is  known,  this  combination  of  the 
Grange,  Dairymen’s  League  and  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  took  over  the  business 
oi  rhe  Grange  Exchange.  They  have  se¬ 
cured  a  warehouse  property  at  Syracuse 
and  paid  $110,000  for  an  elevator  and 
malt  house  at  Buffalo.  This  oufit  con¬ 
tains  apparatus  for  storing  and  grinding 
grain  and  mixing  feed.  Through  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Producers’  Warehouse  and 
Elevator  Company,  the  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  ware¬ 
house  receipts  can  be  issued  'and  made 
negotiable  at  banks. 

Bichard  llall.  the  manager,  stated  that 
between  January  1,  1920,  and  Jun  2, 
1920.  the  business  was  conducted  by  the 
old  Grange  Exchange.  During  that  period 
it  did  a  business  of  $454,829.  The  new 
Exchange  took  up  the  business  cn  June 
2.  Between  that  time  and  December 
31  of  last,  year  the  sales  handled  by  the 
commercial  department,  reported  by  Mr. 
I  Tall,  wore: 


Feed  . .  $609,191.18 

Grain  .  12.24S.12 

Fertilizer  .  31,593.24 

Groceries  .  58,994.03 

Lime  .  6,293  47 

Silos  . .  1 1 .644. 1 9 

Binder  twine . ;•••  73,065.06 

Miscellaneous  merchandise..  2,500.00 


$914,519.70 

This  makes  a  total  business  for  the 
year  of  $1,369,349.20.  Mr.  Hall  says 
there  are  now  orders  on  hand  for  $280,000 
worth  of  seeds.  $100,000  for  spraying  ma¬ 
terials  and  many  others  for  feed,  fertil¬ 
izers,  lime  and  other  merchandise.  They 
also  hold  about  $200,000  worth  of  wool 
for  the  New  York  Wool  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  has  not  been  bought,  hut 
is  being  warehoused  and  graded.  The 
same  service  will  probably  be  accepted  by 
the  Maple  Sap  Producers’,  the  Beekeep¬ 
ers’  and  Potato  Growers’  Associations. 
The  net  loss  for  the  year,  1920,  is  given 
as  $10,543.40.  This  loss  is  largely  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  inventories.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  grain  were  bought  before  the 
price  dropped,  hut  the  surplus  on  hand 
was  invested  at  the  market  price — not  at 
what  it  cost.  Mr.  Hall  claims  that  the 
Exchange  lias  already  saved  the  farmers 
of  New  York  at  lea  sir  $200,000  on  goods 
purchased.  It  would,  of  course,  be  im¬ 
possible  to  prove  any  such  statement  by 
actual  figures.  There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  that  this  Exchange  represents 
the  largest  and  most  successful  attempt 
to  co-operate  on  the  part  of  New  1  ork 
farmers  yet  attempted.  The  things  for 
them  to  do  are  to  decline  to  get  a  case  of 
the  “big  head,”  and  to  remember  just 
what  co-operation  means. 


“How  came  you  to  steal  the  bicycle 
from  outside  the  cemetery  gate?”  asked 
the  judge.  “Well,  yr  honor,”  the  culprit 
replied,  “it  had  stood  there  so  long  that 
I  thought  the  owner  was  being  buried." 
— New  York  Globe. 
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Be  Sure 


Be  just  as  sure  when  you 
buy  clothes  as  you  are  when 
you  buy  live  stock  ! 

Long  experience  has  made 
you  judge  of  the  things  you 
work  with  daily. 

Our  daily  work,  for  75 
years,  manufacturing  men’s 
clothing,  has  taught  us  what 
is  the  most  dependable  fabric 
for  your  clothes — year  in  and 
year  out. 

For  wear— service— looks— 
most-for-dollar— you  can’t  beat 
Clothcraft  Serge  Specials — 
tested  by  over  a  half  million 
wearers. 

This  largest  single  clothing 
plant  in  America,  specialize* 
on  common-sense  clothing — 
makes  the  greatest  number  of 
serge  suits — and  sells  them 
for  less.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to 
have  actual  samples  of  these 
long-wearingClothcraftSerges, 
in  blue,  gray,  and  brown,  just 
to  test  for  yourself? 

A  little  folder  with  a  big  message 
is  yours  for  the  asking — write  for 
the  folder  today  and  feel  safe  the 
next  time  you  need  clothes.  Just 
write,  “Send  Serge  Folder”  and 
address: 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

636  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Double-Glazing  Gets 
You  First  to  Market 

Thousands  of  gardeners  are  making  big 
money  by  using  Sunlight  Double-Glazed 
Sash.  Get  into  the  market  weeks  ahead 
of  all  the  rest  and  top  prices  are  yours, 
NO  MATS,  SHUTTERS  OR  COVERING 
NEEDED  and  you  are  always  sure  of 
strongest  and  earliest  plants. 

Sunlight  Double-Glazed 
Sash  Pay  For  Themselves 

^because  one  man  can  do  the  work  of 
two  and  without  the  usual  breakage  of 
glass. 

The  principle  of  Sunlight  Double-Glazed 
Sasli  is  based  on  the  dead  air  space  (% 
inch)  between  two  layers  of  glass,  which 
forms  a  blanket  that  retains  all  the  heat, 
admits  all  the  light,  thereby  promoting 
rapid  growth  and  sturdy,  healthy  plants. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It 
contains  valuable  information  and  prac¬ 
tical  advice. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

Division  L, 


924  E. 


Alfred  Struck  Co.,  Inc. 
Est.  18(10 

Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


or  Hot-beds 
and  Cold  frames 


BUY 


FROM 

Facto 


r :  1 

We  guarantee  every  garment.  Save 
money  by  buying  direet  from  the  factory. 
We  know  overalls  and  jumpers  and  know 
how  to  make  them.  We  know  how  good 
overalls  should  stand  up.  Staud-All  work 
garments  are  made  for  strength.  We 
guarantee  against  rippiug  ami  imperfec¬ 
tions.  See  the  material  itself  before  you 
buy — -samples  of  material  and  complete 
catalogue  with  prices  and  measurement 
blanks  sent  promptly. 

STANDISH  &  ALDEN,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  102,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  expiains 

• - ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  WheelCo. 

4b  Elm  Si. .Quincy,  III, 


Increasing  Fertility  and  Destroying 
Weeds 

I  have  been  reading  tbe  articles  in  The 
K.  N.-Y.  by  farmers  who  have  failed  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  their  farms  by 
keeping  cows,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  in  pretty  much  the  game  fix.  I  live 
in  Penobscot  County,  Me.,  on  a  hill  farm, 
the  soil  of  which  will  grow,  any  kind  of  a 
crop  grown  in  the  northern  latitudes,  pro¬ 
vided  the  fertility  can  be  kept  up.  My 
plan  is  to  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes,  some¬ 
times  with  barn  manure  and  a  commercial 
fertilizer,  or  just  the  fertilizer  alone ; 
then  follow  with  a  crop  of  corn.  I  plow 
in  a  coat  of  barn  manure  in  the  Fall  and 
another  the  following  Spring,  using  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  hill,  usually  seeding  the  next 
Spring,  using  oats  as  a  cover  crop. 

My  farm  and  the  whole  country  about 
here  is  infested  with  orange  hawk  weed, 
also  the  big  yellow  sort  which  drives 
out  everything  else.  Last  August  I  turned 
under  a  field  badly  infested  with  the  pest 
and  limed  it,  using  ground  limestone  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  ton  to  the  acre,  think¬ 
ing  to  repeat  next  Spring  and  sow  some 
sort  of  a  crop  to  plow  under,  and  then 
seed  to  clover  and  Timothy.  Am  I  right? 
fan  anyone  suggest,  a  better  way?  I 
would  be  grateful  for  any  advice  in  the 
matter.  I  wish  to  destroy  the  weeds  and 
restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil  without 
using  a  hoed  crop.  What  will  be  the  best 
to  grow  and  plow  under?  f.  a.  t. 

It.  N.-\. — We  have  followed  this  plan 
with  good  success.  As  for  a  suitable 
cover  crop,  we  should  use  oats  and  Can¬ 
ada  peas  in  New  Jersey.  Peijiaps  some 
northern  reader  can  suggest  a  better  one 
for  Maine. 


Inspect  the  New  Trees 

Paul  Thayer  in  a  note  from  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  talks  of  clean  nur¬ 
sery  stock  : 

Three  pests  most  commonly  found  on 
nursery  stock  are  crown  gall,  woolly  aphis 
and  San  Jose  scale. 

Scale  may  be  controlled  bv  dipping  the 
tops  of  the  young  trees  in  a  solution  of 
lane-sulphur  spray.  The  scale  can  be 
identified  by  circular  dots  about  the  size 
•>f  a  pinhead,  usually  on  a  slightlv  sunken 
area^  of  bark. 

Woolly  aphis  is  identified  by  marked 
swellings  on  the  roots.  Roots,  when 
badly  attacked,  resemble  strings  of  heads. 
Trees  with  this  infestation  should  be  re¬ 
jected. 

Crown  gall  manifests  itself  in  two 
forms ;  as  tumors  on.  the  roots  or  as  a 
mass  of  fibrous  roots. 

Most  of  us  have  learned  how  to  handle 
the  scale,  and  do  not  fear  it  greatly.  This 
insect  seems  to  have  weakened  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  is  not  as  serious  a 
pest  as  formerly.  It  is  bad  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  and  must  be  fought  if  we  expect  to 
have  clean  fruit.  By  dipping  the  young 
trees  in  lime-sulphur  we  can  usually  clean 
them.  Crown  gall  is  a  had  trouble.  The 
nurserymen  make  light  of  it.  and  often 
claim  there  is  no  danger,  but  we  would 
not  plant  a  tree  showing  ga  1  In  or  knots 
if  we  could  help  it.  We  have  seen  trees 
coming  from  a  nursery  with  the  galls  or 
bunches  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
the  wound  plastered  with  mud  to  hide  the 
scar.  Our  advice  is  to  examine  the  trees 
carefully,  and  if  any  of  them  show  the 
galls  to  lay  them  aside  and  ship  them  back 
to  the  nurseryman. 


Applying  Fertilizer  in  Small  Garden 

Tn  applying  fertilizer  in  a  small  garden 
I  usually  hoe  out;  the  row  a  few  inches 
deep,  spread  the  fertilizer  and  chop  it  in 
thoroughly  with  the  hoe.  Is  this  the  best 
method,  and  how  much  fertilizer  should 
he  used?  W<>  are  told  how *mueh  to  use 
per  acre,  hut  the  average  small  gardener 
wants  to  know  how  many  feet  of  row  a 
12-qt.  pailful  will  care  for  economically. 

nd  what  portion  of  a  cupful  will  be  need¬ 
ed  in  a  hill  of  corn  or  potatoes  with  aver¬ 
age  soils.  w.  it.  s. 

Any  method  that  will  get  the  fertilizer 
evenly  worked  into  the  soil  will  answer. 
Many  of  us  put  the  fertilizer  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  drill  and  work  the 
before  putting  in  the  seed, 
scattered  along  the  row  and 
with  hoe  or  rake  or 
can  figure  out  how 
43,5<i0  square 


soil  over  it 
It  may  be 
worked  in 
wheel  cultivator.  You 
much  to  use.  There 
are  43, 5(10  square  feet  in  an  acre.  If 
you  put  the  rows  three  feet  apart,  that 
will  mean  14.520  feet  of  row.  Suppose 
you  use  at  the  rate  of  1,000  lbs.  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre.  That  meaus  1G.OOO  oz.. 
or  a  little  over  one  ouuee  to  the  foot  of 
row.  By  weighing  a  quart  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer  you  can  easily  see  how  much  is  needed 
for  a  foot  or  rod. 


Coal  Wood  Coke 

J®(Tons  ^fifCords  J^Tons 

5  "  5  "  8  " 


Use  only  Half  as 
much  of  Any  Fuel 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  fuel  it  takes  to  keep 
the  whole  house  at  70°  all  winter  when  a 

NEW- IDEA 

Pipeless  Fu  rnace 

The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About 

is  installed.  Any  fuel  can  be  burned  in  the  patent¬ 
ed  non-clinker  grate.  Every  room  has  uniform 
heat — you  don’t  dread  going  into  the  hall  or  up 
into  the  bedrooms. 

There’s  no  carrying  of  coal  and  ashes  through  the 
house ;  no  gas  or  cellar  odors. 

A  New  Idea  can  be  put  up  in  a  day,  so  there  is  still 
time  to  enjoy  a  warm  comfort¬ 
able  house  this  winter. 

You’ll  find  a  New  Idea  dealer 
near  you.  Have  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  explained  and  read  the 
money-back  written  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  before  you  order. 

Lower  prices  again  prevail,  so 
order  at  once. 
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If  you  don’t  know  the  dealer’s  name 
write  us  for  it  and  for  descriptive  cata¬ 
log.  ■  We’ll  send  you,  on  reques‘  free 
expert  heating  advice. 

Utica  Heater  Company 

Box  No.  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White's  Weather  Prophet  fore-  Ilf  _| 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoGrs  VV  I  ll Pf 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but  V,aUl^1 

a  scientifically  construc¬ 
ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  rhe  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come 
>  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size 
7y,;  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any-address  in  V  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Agent  i  Wanted. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Depll  14.4)9  E.  W»ler  Si.,  Milwaukee,  Wii. 


■  sv/inv.  ill 

$1.25 


Farms 


NEW  YORK 
STATE 

BIG  FARMING  OPPORTUNITIES 
GOOD  LAND-LOW  PRICES 

Ask  for  bulletin  with*descriptions  of 
~  3,400  available  farms.  Address  — 

F.  J.  CARR,  Dept-of  Farms  and  Markets, Albany  N.Y. 


The  Great  United  Line 

J&P  Farm  Helpers 


United  Milkers  Double  Dairy  Dollars 

Unquestionably  America’s  Greatest  Value  in  Milkers — 
simplest — most  sanitary— most  efficient — safest  made. 
Pump-pulsator  type — gives  complete  vacuum  release 
on  teat.  Smooth  natural  action  of  calf. 

THE  “SEE-THRU”  TEAT  CUP-Clear  as  crystal.  As  easy  to  clean  as  a 
china  dish  — shows  all  teats  milking.  Saves  time  and  trouble.  Tell  at  a 
glance  what  each  cow  is  doing.  Write  for  information— or  ask  your  dealer. 


United  Washers 

With  the  famous  full-swing  DOLLY. 
Washes  quicker — safer  for  any  clothes. 
Hand  and  Power  (electric  or  engine) 
with  handy  swinging  wringers.  Single 
and  double  tub  models.  Get  tho  facts. 


United  Diaholo  Separator 

160  to  900  lbs.  capacity.  Backed  with 
a  guarantee  of  separator  perfection. 
Easiest  turning  —  closest  Bkimming  — 
most  sanitary.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
trial  or  write  to  us. 


United  Engines 

13-4  to  12  II.  P.  Engines  forevery 
farm  purpose  —  200.000  satisfied 
users.  Highest  quality  —  most 
economical  power.  Has  no  dupli¬ 
cate  in  value.  Learn  the  features 
—get  the  facts. 


10-inch  sizes.  With  or  without  eleva¬ 
tors.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

See  Tho  United  Dealer— If  a  dealer  near  you  cannot  show  you  the  United  line  write 
to  us.  The  high  standard  of  United  quality  and  low  prices  make  the  United  America’s 
Greatest  Value.  Get  all  the  facts. 

UNITED  ENGINE  COMPANY  Dept.  28,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN  (28)1 

iVVVVgVAVVVY^'^ 


United  Feed  Mills 

Self-sharpening  automatic-aligning:,  os¬ 
cillating:  burrs.  Grinds  all  grains.  Pulls 
easy-7-durable — #reat  capacity.  6-8  and 
With  or  without  eleva- 
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1  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


This  has  been  an  “open”  Winter  thus 
far,  with  few  storms  and  little  really  cold 
weather.  It  has  given  n  good  chance  for 
outdoor  work.  We  hauled  out  the  Sum¬ 


mer's  accumulation  of  manure  and  spread 
it  under  apple  trees  which  promise  to 
bear  this  year.  I  would  rather  have 
waited  until  Spring  for  this  work,  but  it 
is  better  to  have  it  out  of  the  way.  In 
the  Spring  we  intend  to  put  phosphate 
on  this  manure.  The  trees  thus  manured 
are  in  sod  which  will  not  be  plowed  this 
year.  Most  of  our  Winter  work  is  in 
the  woods.  I  have  told  how,  when  we 
bought  this  farm,  we  found  30  acres  of 
chestnut  timber  growing  on  it.  In  those 


days  I  thought  we  had  a  life  insurance 
in  those  fine  trees.  Every  “expert”  ad¬ 
vised  me.  to  let  them  grow.  My  own 
feeling  was  that  they  should  be  cut  at 
once  and  sold  to  pay  the  mortgage.  I  inal- 
ly  1  gave  way  and  listened  to  expert  ad¬ 
vice.  First  we  knew  the  chestnut  blight 
crept  into  these  trees,  and  almost  before 
we  realized  it  they  were  dead  or  dying. 
Then  there  came  a  craze  for  concrete 
building,  and  the  town  authorities  com¬ 
pelled  the  telephone  companies  to  put  all 
wires  underground.  This  killed  the  de¬ 
mand  for  poles.  So  we  watched  our 
beautiful  chestnut  trees  fade  away  >ow 
they  stand  up  like  bare,  scarred  fingcis 
on  the  hand  of  nature. 

4  &  ❖  #  # 


This  year  there  has  come  a  little  spurt 
of  new  values.  There  is  some  demand 
for  fence  posts,  and  we  are  cutting  up 
this  dead  chestnut  for  that  material. 
There  is  quite  a  little  life  left  in  a  dead 
chestnut  post.  There  promises  to  be  a 
great  interest  in  poultry  keeping  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  new  poultry  contest  near  us. 
This  will  mean  a  new  demand  for  fencing 
material,  and  we  feel  the  effect  of  it. 
Then  there  seems  to  be  some  increase  in 
livestock  keeping  around  here,  and  all  this 
makes  demand  and  value  for  the  dead 
chestnut.  We  find  it  r'ather  difficult  to 
settle  the  selling  value  of  a  fence  post. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  standard  market 
value,  since  it  is  not  a  regular  trade  ar¬ 
ticle.  like  sawed  timber.  I  found  that 
an  S-ft.  4-in.  post  brings  all  the  way  from 
10  to  40  cents,  depending  on  the  locality 
and  what  it  is  wanted  for  M  e  are  sell- 
in*''  a  number  for  vineyard  work  toi,  in 
spite  of  the  fearful  disasters  to  grape¬ 
growing  foretold  as  a  result  of  piohi- 
bition.  grapevines  are  still  being  P^ted 
freelv.  Thus  the  value  of  our  dead  chest¬ 
nut  trees  are  returning  to  some  extent, 
but  if  I  were  eoing  through  it  again  l 
would  take  no  chances,  but  cut  the  timber 
at  ouce  and  pay  the  mortgage. 

*  #  -fi  *  *8* 


Some  of  these  larger  chestnuts  (are 
sound  enough  to  cut  into  boards  or  scant¬ 
ling.  and  we  shall  haul  a  few  logs  to  the 
mill  for  sawing.  It  is  remarkable  liow 
big:  chestnuts  bold  their  wood  fiom 
decav  There  is  much  prejudice  against 
dead  chestnut  as  fuel,  though  we  burn 
15  cords  or  more  every  year.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  call  for  oak  or  hickory,  but  in  oui 
country  these  woods  are  too  v?lll‘abl* 
burning.  A  few  farmers  seem  to  do  fauly 
well  .at  splitting  dry  chestnut  and  selling 
for  kindling.  When  T  first  came  here 
it  seemed  as  if  our  woods  were  of  solid 
chestnut.  As  we  cut  the  dead  trees  out 
we  find  a  thick  sprinkling  of  harder 
woods,  which  will  leave  a  fine  grove.  I 
am  tempted  to  cut  the  whole  thing  off 
clean  and  plant  3,000  apple  trees  on  the 
on  ,,crPS  Mv  people  think  I  have  trees 
enough  ns  it 'is— far  better  take  care  of 
what  we  now  have !  We  tried  to  buy 
one  of  the  abandoned  buildings  at  Tamp 
Merritt,  about  10  miles  from  our  place. 
The  idea  was  to  tear  this  building  down, 
cart  the  lumber  home  and  put  it  up  again 
as  a  storage  house  for  apples.  ■  t  was  a 
good  scheme,  but  they  wanted  too  much 
for  the  building.  Tins  is  no  time  for 
paying  big  prices  for  anything  I  think 
we  should  spend  our  money  freely  foi 
barqa'ms  whenever  they  show  up.  but  vo 
have  got  to  know  what  things  are  worth, 
and  refuse  to  pay  more  than  a  fair  valua¬ 
tion,  which  will  leave  us  a  chance  to  get 
out  whole.  That  is  what  the  farmers  in 
our  country  are  doing  I  or  many  years 
we  have  all  bought  feed,  fertilizers  and 
nearly  everything  else  without,  knowing 
what  they  are  really  worth.  Now  we  are 
going  to  quit  doing  it. 


We  have  a  farmers’  buying  association 
covering  two  counties  of  New  Jersey. 
It  has  just  brought  in  a  big  outfit  of  grain 
and  feed.  We  bought  oats,  brail  and  corn 
at  a  saving  of  at  least  35  per  cent  over 
local  retail  trade.  In  doing  such  busi¬ 
ness.  farmers  must  pay  cash  before  the 
goods  come.  Too  many  of  our  people 
have  formed  the  habit  of  buying  one  bag 
of  feed  at  a  time,  and  having  it  charged. 
They  pay  perhaps  every  month  or  (10 
days.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  price 
includes  the  cost  of  retail  handling,  .inter¬ 
est  on  the  credit  extended,  and  also  bad 
debts.  We  are  none  of  us  “doing  busi¬ 
ness  for  our  health,”  except  some  poetic 
baek-to-the-landers  who  make  their  living 
outside  the  farm.  A  feed  dealer  must 
expect  to  write  off  from  10  to  30  per  cent 
of  his  accounts  as  uncollectible — though 
he  must  pay  for  the  goods  he  orders.  It 
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is  no  more  than  human  nature,  therefore, 
for  such  a  dealer  to  got  these  losses  back 
by  charging  a  price  large  enough  to  make 
it  up  out  of  those  who  pay.  This  system 
seems  to  be  followed  up  bv  everyone  in 
the  business,  from  the  feed  manufacturer 
to  the  local  dealer.  The  only  people  who 
are  unable  to  have  a  hand  in  the  system 
are  the  two  most  important  classes — the 
Western  farmers  who  produce  the  grain 
and  the  Eastern  farmers  or  feeders  who 
use  it.  Thus  00  per  cent  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  grain  handling  must  take  what 
the  other  10  per  cent  offer  them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  our  own  case  we  read  how  some 
of  those  Western  farmers  are  facing  ruin 
with  corn  at  55  cents  a  bushel.  We  want 
some  of  that  cheap  grain,  but  before  it 
gets  to  us  we  pay  nearly  $2.  When  we 
go  direct  to  those  Western  farmers  for 
some  of  that  55-cent  corn,  w'e  cannot  get 
it.  Very  properly,  as  I  think,  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  sell.  They  will  bold  it  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  or  more.  We  need  it  as  badly  as 
Joseph’s  brothers  did  when  they  traveled 
to  Egypt  after  grain,  but  we  do  not  get 
quite  the  same  treatment.  What  we 
have  evidently  got  to  do  is  to  combine  at 
both  ends  of  the  line.  Here  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  we  have  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
the  grain  direct.  Our  farmers  sell  their 
crops  for  cash,  and  in  spite  of  “deflation” 
most  of  them  have  cash  or  credit  with 
which  to  buy  supplies  just  as  soon  as  the 
price  to  us  shows  a  fair  margin  over 
original  cost.  Before  the  Involution  a 
group  of  judges  in  one  of  our  New  Jersey 
courts  gave  some  decisions  against  both 
law  and  fair  dealing.  A  company  of  Jer- 
seymen  went  to  the  court  house  and 
pulled  the  judges  off  the  bench  !  Many 
of  us  are  thinking  of  those  old  days  as 
we  study  local  prices  for  feeds  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  other  supplies,  and  then  find 
out. what  Western  farmers  are  offered  for 
grain  and  what  chemicals  can  be  bought 
for  in  large  lots.  MV  have  the  money 
and  we  are  willing  to  pay.  MV  know  we 
must  pay  cash,  and  we  are  willing  to  do 
it  if  we  can  get  the  goods  at  a  fair  price. 
Now  whore  are  those  M  Vs  torn  farmers 
with  their  cheap  grain? 

***** 

I  shall  buy  more  grain  this  year,  as  we 
are  to  change  our  farming  somewhat.  In 
the  past  10  years  we  have  not  paid  great 
attention  to  livestock,  as  farm  crops  paid 
better.  Now  comes  a  change.  I  can  see 
no  prospect  for  high  prices  for  such  crops 
as  we  have  been  growing.  There  is,  of 
course,  much  talk  about  cutting  down  pro¬ 
duction,  but  I  doubt  if  the  total  will  be 
much  less  than  the  average.  I  know  of 
some  large  farmers  who.  while  advocating 
less  production  for  others,  are  quietly 
preparing  to  produce  more  than  ever! 
As  usual,  it  will  be  the  smaller  farmer 
who  will  grow  less.  I  propose  to  make 
every  dollar  and  every  day’s  work  count, 
for  most  of  us  have  to  give  up  all  our 
old  plans.  MV  have  a  good  flock  of  Tou¬ 
louse  geese,  and  T  have  just  bought  a  pair 
of  White  Chinas.  MV  shall  fence  in  the 
orchard  of  old  apple  trees  near  the  house, 
and  another  wet  field  near  by,  hatch  out 
every  gosling  possible  and  let  them  run 
inside  this  fence.  Last  year  our  geese 
paid  better  than  any  other  stock  on  the 
farm.  Maybe  we  cannot  repeat  on  a 
larger  scale,  hut  we  arc  out  to  try  it. 
These  wet  fields  have  never  paid  for  the 
labor,  hut  I  think  the  geese  will  got  profit 
from  them.  People  write  for  breeding 
stock  of  geese,  and  for  information  re¬ 
garding  their  keeping.  MV  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  either.  MV  have  no  birds  for  sale, 
and  every  egg  we  can  find  will  he  used 
here.  As  for  information,  all  we  know 
is  that  last  year  we  let  the  goose  alone. 
■She  found  a  place  to  lay  her  eggs  and  we 
gathered  them.  She  and  a  Bed  hen  d;d 
the  hatching.  MV  fed  them  and  just  let 
them  alone,  with  a  place  to  swim  and  a 
good  range.  MVether  we  can  repeat  with 
more  goslings  remains  to  he  seen. 

***** 

I  also  think  the  Black  Jersey  Giants 
are  to  he  money-makers  for  the  next  few 
years.  There  is.  unquestionably,  a  de¬ 
mand  for  these  birds.  At  the  big  poultry 
show  the  Giants  gave  a  good  account  of 
themselves.  I  firmly  believe  that  they 
are  superior  as  an  all-around  fowl  to  any 
of  the  heavy  breeds.  There  is  no  sense 
in  comparing  them  with  Leghorns — they 
are  in  a  different  class  from  “Beds”  or 
“Bocks.”  and  they  are  not  yet  fully 
“fixed”  in  type  or  breeding.  T  still  think 
they  are  best  suited  to  extensive  farming 
where  the  birds  have  a  wide  range,  and 
pick  up  waste  grain  and  seeds.  Under 
such  conditions  the  Giants  will  lay  a  fair 
number  of  eggs  and  produce  fine  meat. 
At  the  poultry  show  there  was  one  Giant 
capon  weighing  21  pounds.  T  did  not 
weigh  him.  but.  he  certainly  “looked  the 
part.”  I  am  told  that  Giant  capons  are 
bringing  $fi.50  to  $0  in  the  Now  York 
market.  MThile  I  think  some  of  the  prices 
demanded  for  these  birds  are  excessive, 
the  breed  has  merit  and  will  be  'a  money¬ 
maker  for  some  years.  /  hove  no  stock 
or  cf/f/8  for  sole,  e.rcept  two  or  three 
cockerels. 

***** 

These  20  “favorite  hens”  at  the  Bergen 
County  egg-laying  contest  are  slow  to 
start.  They  laid  43  eggs  during  the 
twelfth  week,  hut  most  of  them  are  very 
lazy.  I  have  this  note  from  the  owner 
of  one  bird  :  “Not  having  received  any 
report  as  yet  for  the  twelfth  week  of 
the  laying  contest  at  Westwood.  I  wish 
to  say  that  if  our  pullet  has  not.  laid  yet. 
T  wish  you  would  go  there  and  chop  that 
•.pullet's  head  off  and  oat  her  for  your 
Sunday  dinner.  It  seems  to  me  there 
must  he  something  physically  wrong  with 


Uste“hor3e  £ens'e”in  buying 

your  FurnaCe 

Your  furnace  is  either  an  asset  or  a 
•  liability.  The  fuel  it  eats  is  either 

turned  at  once  into  warmth  and 
comfort,  or  a  large  percentage  goes 
up  the  chimney  as  waste.’-^Buy 
your  furnace  as  you  do  your  horse. 

Look  under  the  casing  as  you  look 
under  the  horse  blanket.  And  see 
that  it's  sound  in  all  those  details 
that  mean  long  life,  the  details  you 
find  in  your 

P  Sterling  Furnace 

‘ The  One  Register  Furnace 

Its  excellent  construction  eliminates 
bothersome  repairs.  It  costs  a  few  dollars 
more,  but  in  fuel  saving,  long  life  and 
satisfactory  service  soon  repays  this 
many  times. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  full  informa- 
t ion  on  Sterling  construction  and  Ster¬ 
ling  saving.  Why  not  mail  it  today  T 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Crops  Require  the  Use  of 

Wilcox  Fertilizers 

Our  customers  call  them  “fertilizers  that  fertilize.” 

They  know,  qnd  we  want  you  to  know  the  advantages 
of  using  our  goods, — quality  and  condition  second  to 
none.  Ask  us  about  them  ! 

We  suggest  that  you  put  your  crop  feeding  problems 
before  us.  They  will  have  our  immediate  attention. 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 
Mystic  -  -  Connecticut 


N. 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  theM  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


Sectional  pans  with 

high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring:  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


"WOOD  PIPE= 

Why  not  use  Wood  Pipe  for  carrying  Spring 
Water  to  your  house  and  barn.  It  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  one- ha  if  the  cost  of  iron  pipe.  It  will 
not  rust,  clog  or  taint.  It  the  water  becomes 
frozen  it  will  not  burst.  Bored  from  White 
Pine  Timber,  t  he  water  is  delivered  as  sweet 
and  pure  as  at  the  source  of  supply. 

Write  for  Catalan  ue  and  Priors 
A.  WYCKOFF  &  SON  COMPANY.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


moosonl  '££1®®)  fiABDENTOOU 
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201  Handy  Outfit  W  -  -  Sr?*’’  Six  Tools  in  One 

This  is  the  most  useful  and  practi-  ////"'///hiiiiiii 1 1 i i cal  garden  tool  made.  It  is  really 
six  in  one.  It  sows  every  kind  and  size  of  garden  seed  either  in  drills  or  in  hillstfrom 
4"  to  24'  apart.  As  a  cultivator  it  can  be  used  with  either  single  or  double  wheel. 
The  hoes,  plows,  teeth  and  rakes  can  be  used  in  turn  as  desired.  Special  featuresof  this  outfit  are  100% 
accuracy  in  planting;  non-blistering  plow  handle  gnp,  full  16-inch  wheel,  easy  working  automatic  seed 
coverer,  swinging  marker  and  adjustable  furrow,  opening  shoe  planting  seeds  uniformly  at  any 
depth  desired.  Write  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog,  fully  describing  this  and  many  other  fools 

that  Hudson  makes  for  Garden  Use.  _ 

HUDSON  DfFG.  (COMPANY,  Dept.815  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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her.  On  November  1  I  put  20  of  her 
sisters  and  half-sisters  in  their  Winter 
quarters  here ;  on  the  6th  I  received  first 
eg g.  and  by  the  20th  all  were  laying,  and 
now  have  laid  611  eggs.  The  best  pullet 
,has  laid  67.  Yet  the  one  at  Westwood 
was  the  beet-developed  pullet  of  the  lot, 
but  not  the  best  scoring  pullet.  She 
surely  has  disgraced  this  ranch  and  her 
family.” 

Having  sent  about  50  pullets  to  these 
contests  and  six  children  to  college,  I 
know  how  our  friend  feels.  Many  of  us 
think  we  have  world-beaters  in  their 
performance  in  the  shadow  of  home. 
When  you  get  them  out  of  the  limelight, 
they  do  not  always  beat  the  world — they 
beat  us.  This  pullet  started  during  the 
twelfth  week,  and  looks  fit  for  a  good  per¬ 
formance.  Even  if  I  wanted  to  carry  out 
my  friend's  instructions,  the  contest  au¬ 
thorities  would  not  let  me  kill  the  bird. 
She  entered  this  contest  for  better  or 
worse,  and  T  still  think  it  will  be  better. 
We  must  all  be  patient  with  young  hens 
and  young  humans,  and  not  be  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  cut  their  heads  off 
when  they  make  a  poor  start,  h.  w.  c. 


A  Hopper  for  Green  Feed 


Thinking  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
would  be  interested  in  a  green  feed  hopper 
for  poultry.  I  send  you  accompanying 
picture.  T  have  found  this  hopper  very 
practical.  Hopper  can  be  made  any  size ; 


Wire  Mesh  Hopper  for  Poultry  Feed 


all  that  is  needed  for  making  is  a  small 
amount  of  two-inch  mesh  wire,  a  few 
staples,  boards  and  nails.  For  a  small 
flock  hopper  i«  made  24  in.  high  over  all, 
IS  in.  wide,  4  ft.  long,  which  is  a  handy 
size.  The  wire  is  put  on  in  V  shape,  so 
bottom  of  V  is  about  6  in.  from  floor. 
Any  kind  of  green  food  eau  be  fed  in  this 
hopper.  The  fowls  pick  food  through 
wire  netting.  Fi.OYn  c.  vait.. 


Cement  for  Reservoir;  Drinking  Trough 
in  Henhouse 

1.  We  are  building  6.000-gallon  reser¬ 
voir.  which,  after  it  is  pumped  iu,  will 
distribute  the  water  by  gravity.  Hole 
blasted  out  of  slate  rock  for  this  reser¬ 
voir  will  be  formed  and  grouted  inside 
to  a  thickness  of  nominally  8  in.,  but  in 
places  where  rock  has  been  blown  out  it 
may  be  8  in.  to  2  ft.  in  thickness.  Will 
grout  with  sharp  sand  and  cement,  using 
rock  picked  up  on  the  place  for  filler. 
Will  you  state  best  proportions  sand  and 
cement,  and  also  whether  hydrated  lime 
should  be  used  in  the  mixture,  and  how 
much?  2.  In  each  of  our  large  laying- 
houses  we  want  to  put.  a  drinking  trough 
4  ft.  long  that  will  be  easily  removed  for 
cleaning,  and  so  arranged  so  fowls  cannot 
soil  with  droppings.  We  would  rather 
not  have  a  float  or  anythin"  to  get  out 
of  fix.  Our  idea  is  to  let  small  stream 
run  all  the  time  and  overflow  outside 
building.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
trough  to  be  at  all  wide.  We  have  taken 
up  with  plumbers  here,  and  they  do  not 
seem  able  to  suggest  anything  that  would 
be  satisfactory.  w.  n.  M. 

Strasburg.  Ya. 

t.  Portland  cement  manufacturers 
recommend  a  1  :2 :3  mixture  of  cement, 
sand  and  gravel  or  broken  stone  in  the 
building  of  water  tanks  and  troughs. 
However,  some  of  the  largest  water  tanks 
in  the  country  have  been  built  of  a  1  :2  :4 
mixture,  and  for  a  tank  built  in  solid 
rock  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  richer  mix¬ 
ture  than  this  could  be  required.  The 
use  of  hydrated  lime  is  not  necessary,  as 
a  dense,  waterproof  wall  may  be  assured 
through  selection  of  suitable  materials 
and  their  proper  proportioning  and  plac¬ 
ing.  Bank-run  sand  and  gravel  should  not 
be  used,  without  first  screening  out  the 
sand  and  remixing  in  exact  proportions. 
Maximum  density  of  a  concrete  structure 
requires  that  a  little  more  than  enough 
cement  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  sand  be 
used,  and  a  little  more  than  enough  sand 
to  fill  the  voids  in  the  gravel  or  broken 
stone.  This  will  not  be  obtained  by  a 
haphazard  mixture.  Too  much  water 
should  not  be  used  in  mixing,  if  a  water¬ 
proof  structure  is  required.  Use  enough 
to  give  the  mixture  a  quaky  consistency 
and  take  special  pains  with  the  placing 
and  tamping. 

2.  Short  rods  of  iron  or  wooden  slats, 
spaced  about  3  in.  apart,  may  be  set  ver¬ 
tically  around  the  edges  of  such  troughs. 
The  fowls  will  stick  their  heads  between 
these  to  drink,  but  will  be  prevented  from 
getting  into  the  troughs  by  this  guard. 

M.  B.  D. 


—  controls  aphis  too 

BULLETIN  184  of  the  Mass.  Exp.  Sta.,  on  page  52,  shows  that 
Scalecide  (I  to  15)  was  100%  efficient  in  killing  aphis  while  hatch¬ 
ing  and  with  only  “slight  injury”  to  foliage  when  “H  inch  open.” 

On  the  other  hand,  lime-sulfur  (1  to  8)  killed  less  than  10%  of  the 
aphis  and  caused  “considerable  injury”;  and  lime-sulfur  (1  to  8)  with 
nicotine  sulphate  (1  to  800)  added,  although  effective,  also  caused 
“considerable  injury,”  the  same  as  when  lime-sulfur  was  used  alone. 

Scalecide  controls  aphis,  when  applied  as  a  delayed  dormant  spray,  as 
the  buds  are  showing  green  and  the  aphis  eggs  are  hatching.  And  it 
not  only  controls  aphis,  scale,  leaf-roller,  bud-moth,  case  bearer  and 
other  insects  that  winter  on  the  bark,  but  also  kills  fungous  spores 
and  controls  disease  —  it  is  “fhe  complete  dormant  spray” l 


Scalecide  Requires  Less  Labor 

One  barrel  of  Scalecide,  which  makes  800 
gallons  of  spray,  will  cover,  until  they  drip, 
as  many  trees  as  three  and  a  half  barrels  of 
lime-sulfur,  which  make  1600  gallons  of 
spray.  And  of  course  you  can  apply  800 
gallons  of  Scalecide  with  much  less  labor 
than  1600  gallons  of  lime-sulfur. 

Scalecide  Is  Pleasant  To  Use 

Scalecide  is  soothing,  healing  and  antiseptic 
totheskinof  man  or  beast,  whereas  lime-sul¬ 
fur  is  caustic  and  disagreeable.  Scalecide 
does  not  injure  even  the  eyes.  It  does 
not  corrode  the  spray  pump  nor  clog  the 
nozzles,  and  being  an  oil,  it  makes  the  pump 
run  easier  and  last  longer. 


Every  Claim  Has  Been  Proved 

Every  claim  we  make  for  Scalecide  has 
been  proved  in  our  own  large  orchards, 
which  now  total  26,000  trees,  and  verified 
by  growers  throughout  the  U.  S.  W e  speak 
to  you  from  10  years’  experience  as  fruit¬ 
growers,  and  our  recommendations  are 
based  upon  profitable  orchard  practice. 

Order  Your  Scalecide  Now 

Get  your  supply  of  Scalecide  now.  Though 
we  have  doubled  our  factory  capacity,  we 
anticipate  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demand. 
Order  early  and  avoid  disappointment.  See 
the  local  Scalecide  agent  today.  If  there 
is  no  agent  near  you  write  for  free  book¬ 
let,  guarantee  and  prices.  Address  Dept.  16 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO. 


50  Church  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


THE  COMPLETE  DOPMANT  SPRAY 


Makes  a  Tree  Outgrow  Its  Troubles 


_  — _ _ _ _  (Coupon)  , _  _ _ _ _ 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Strf.et,  Nkw  York  City 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  prices,  copy  of  Guarantee  and  free  booklet  on  Scalecide,  “Figuring  the  Cost  of  Spraying. ”  I  have . 

.  (inimher) 

bearing  trees; . young  trees.  I  have  been  using. 

(number) 

My  dealer  is: . 

(Name)  (P.O.)  (State) 

Name . . . P.O . State. . . 16 


(number) 


.  barrels  of . 


(kind  of  dormant  spray) 


HUDSON  HAYING  TOOLS 


(Formerly  Strickler) 


Make  a  Quick,  Clean  Job  of  Every  Load 

A  Hudson  Carrier  in  your  bam  this  season  will  make  quick,  easy 
work  of  putting  away  your  hay.  These  Carriers  are  simple,  ex¬ 
tra  strong,  positive  in  action  and  easy  dumping.  Used  with  either 
slings  or  forks,  they  pick  the  load  up  clean,  lift  it  quickly  and  easily. 

We  make  carriers  for  steel,  cable  or  wood  tracks,  adaptable  for 
use  with  any  style  of  fork  or  sling. 

f  II  fill  ft  of  Get  ready  tor  haying  now.  The  Hudson 

vaiaiug  a.  a.  CC  Catalog  will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid  for 
the  asking.  Shows  the  labor-saving  way  best  suited  to  your  barns. 

You  will  be  surprised  how  little  it  costs  to  put  in  the  Hudson 
equipment  you  need  now.  Insist  on  the  Hudson  Dead-lock  Carrier. 

Write  for  the  free  Catalog  today  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of 
our  dealer  near  you,  or  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Hudson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.816  ,  Minneapolis, 


(16) 

Minnesota 


PROTECT  EARLY  CABBAGE 
From  the  Cabbage  Maggot 

Yor  11  years  growers  have  been  raisin?  larger, 
ni-aer  heads  and  insuring  practically  100  per  cent, 
crops  by  using 

A.  B.  C.  PLANT  PROTECTORS 

Special  tar  felt  pads  which  anybody  can  slip  on  the 
stem  directly  after  planting  to  prevent  the  maggot 
fly  from  laying:  ita  eggs, 

Bi«  growers  say  they  can't  grow  c  abb  air  e  and  cauli¬ 
flower  without  them.  Write  for  copies  of  their 
letters.  Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
10  Commercial  Street  Rocheiter,  N.  Y. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and-fire- proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  free  cata« 


LATEST  OUT 

■‘Log  and  Tree  Saw 

TsTOW  yoa'can  get  the  latest  WITTE  Arm 
■“ 1  Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed 
Log  Saw  for  sawing  up  logs  any  size. 

Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow — goes  any-  i 
where— saws  up-hill,  down-hill  or  on  level, 

Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper- 
ated  by  a  high  power,  frost-proof 


WITTE  4 -Cycle  Engine 

Costs  only  25  to 50  cents  a  day  to  oper* 
ate.  Double  the  power  needed  for  saw* 
ing  logs  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
rig.  Can  be  used  for  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  SaWi " 

At  low  coat  additional  you  can 
now  get  the  new  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  down  " 
trees  any  size.  _ 

Send  for  Leg  and  Tree 
Saw  Catalog. 


From 
Log  to 
Tree 
Saw 


Forthis  Complete  Log  Saw 

V.  O.B.  Kansas  City ,  Mo. 
From  Pittsburgh,Pa.,  add  $6.80 

Don’t  buy  any  Log  Saw,  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 
the  market.  Cuts  much  faster  than  for¬ 
mer  rigs.  On  testa  we  cut  2-ft.  log  in  90 
seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts  ’em  close  to  the 
ground.  Goes  anywhere.  We  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete  description  of  this 
wonderful  outfit  FREE.  BRANCH  BUZZ  SAW  $23.50. 

WITTE  Engine  Works 

1895  Oakland  Ave„  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Bldg..  Pitsburgb,  Pa. 


FUR 


COATS 

AND 

ROBES 

Made  to  your  order  from  Horse, 
Cow,  Caif,  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  or  fur  on  it. 

Y ou  save  as  high  as  30%  by  using 
your  own  furs. 

Free  catalogue  with  instructions 
for  handling  furs.  Fur  garments 
repaired  and  remodeled. 

FUR  TANNING  AND 

"Let  the  hair §o  TAXIDERMY  SPECIALISTS 

with  the  hide''  Large  and  small  game,  birds  and 
fish  mounted.  Prompt  service,  ex¬ 
pert  attention.  Price  quoted  is  price  charged. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

661  West  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TIN  PLATE 


lias  many  uses  on  the  farm.  Sell 
it  in  50  sheet  lots — your  profit  5c 
a  sheet.  Surplus  stock  at  car 
load  prices.  Big  opportunity.  Write  for  sample. 
THE  SKAT  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Virginia  Farms  g?vaenrd  Til  sTel 

and  at  moderate  prices.  Stock  and  tools  included  ou 
many  of  them.  Descriptive  list  on  application. 

ti.  R.  BOOKER,  -  Sunny  Side,  Virginia 

New  York  State  FARMS  u MTH?  £ 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 

them.  MAN0EVIIIE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I.  Oleau.  it.  Y. 


FARMS  and  homes  in  Delaware  where  the  climate  is  pleas¬ 
ant,  the  lands  productive  and  prices  reasonable.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  STATE  B0AR0  OE  AGRICULTURE.  Dover.  Delaware 

TEX  Improved  Xew  York  and  Vermont  FARMS. 

Choice  soil.  No  failures.  Good  buildings.  Forty  dollars 
acre,  with  cattle,  horses,  machinery.  SHAHAN,  Port  Nenry.  N  T 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BV81XES8  FARMER' 8  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  .lou  rual  for  Country  and  Suburban  Horn  in 

Established,  i*o0 

I'nblUbr d  nrrkly  hj  t lie  Rural  Pnbllibing:  C  ompany.  333  «oi  30ih  Strert.New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collinowood,  President  and  Editor. 

Joiiv  j.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm  P  Dili  ox  Secretary  Mrs.  E.  T.  Rotle.  Associate  Editor. 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  I  nion.  §2.04.  equal  to  8s.  Cd.t  or 
8h,  marks,  or  10's  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  *1.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person  We  use  every  possible,  precaution  and  admit  t  he  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But’ to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  "ism 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  Subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  hut,  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tlie  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  TRk  Rcral  New- 
Yorkf.r  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  Spring  brings  tlie  usual  number  of  people 
who  ask  if  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  use  lime  or 
wood  asbes  on  the  lien  manure.  A  prompt  Vo  should 
be  given  to  all  such  questions.  ITobably  half  as 
much  nitrogen  as  is  imported  from  South  America 
has  been  wasted  from  chicken  manure  by  lime  or 
wood  ashes.  These  contain  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  through  a  chemical  action,  will  set  free  am¬ 
monia  as  a  gas.  That  done,  the  ammonia  is  lost  to 
the  farmer.  <1  round  limestone  will  not  act  in  that 
way.  at  least  not  so. freely,  but  land  plaster,  known 
as  “gypsum."  will  hold  the  ammonia  instead  of  set¬ 
ting  if  free,  Foal  ashes,  dry  road,  dust  or  tine  saw¬ 
dust  will  dry  out  the  manure  and  keep  it.  unless  it 
becomes  wet,  hilt  lime  or  wood  ashes  should  never 
he  mixed  with  it.  If  you  do  use  them  you  are  as 
much  of  a  spendthrift  as  the  man  who  lights  his  pipe 
with  a  dollar  bill.  The  best  reinforcement  for  chick¬ 
en  manure  is  phosphorus.  For  each  20  lbs.  of  dry. 
line  manure,  you  can  profitably  use  7  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate. 

* 

OSSIBLY  some  t»f  our  readers  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  case  like  the  following:  A  fruit 
grower  has  an  orchard  near  the  grounds  of  a  weal¬ 
thy  men’s  club.  During  some  sort  of  celeb  rat  on 
members  of  this  club  permitted  fire  to  run  off  their 
grounds  into  this  man’s  orchard.  The  trees  stood  in 
sod  and  the  grass  was  dry.  Of  course  a  number  of 
trees  were  killed  and  others  injured.  The  loss  was 
considerable,  and  the  club  members  are  clearly  re¬ 
sponsible.  They  simply  ignore  any  request  to  settle 
or  consider  damages.  The  duh  and  its  members  are 
good  customers  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  buy 
freely  of  this  farmer.  If  he  sues  them  or  presses 
them  for  payment  he  is  likely  to  lose  their  trade. 
What  would  you  do,  or  what  have  you  done  in  such 
a  case?  It  is  quite  a  common  instance  in  many  parts 
of  the  Fast. 

* 

1  would  like  to  be  told  why  America  should  feed  the 
starving  Europeans  and  Chinese,  while  they  are  ship¬ 
ping  esrgs.  blitter  and  potatoes  over  here  in  immense 
quantities,  flooding  our  markets.  Why  don’t  they  keep 
the.«>  foods  at  home  and  feed  their  own  people?  H.  S. 
Essex  Co..  N.  Y. 

T  can  hardly  bo  said  that  our  markets  are  being 
“flooded”  with  food  from  Europe  or  China.  As 
we  showed  last  week,  the  foreign  potatoes  have  not. 
made  much  showing  here  yet.  Probably  the  import¬ 
ers  have  lost  money  thus  far.  Considerable  Danish 
butter  is  coming,  and  the  amount  is  likely  to  increase. 
These  increasing  imports  are  largely  due  to  the  in 
creased  use  of  oleo  in  England  and  Denmark.  This 
great  use  of  butter  substitutes  lias  driven  the  Danes 
to  find  new  markets.  Eggs  from  China  are  coming, 
but  thus  far  they  hardly  amount  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  eggs  used  in  New  York  City.  They 
do  not  compete  with  fresh  laid  eggs  yet.  If  these 
food  imports  continue  and  increase  they  will  in  time 
have  an  effect  upon  market  prices  here.  Thus  far 
tlie  amount  of  food  sent  here  from  Europe  and  China 
is  too  small  to  be  considered  in  the  big  problem  of 
feeding  the  starving  people.  Those  who  are  contrib¬ 
uting  money  and  food  to  this  great  world  benev¬ 
olence  are  not  considering  any  selfish  or  commercial 
motives.  They  feel  that  this  great  country  is  nov. 
the  richest  and  most  prosperous  of  any  nation  on 
earth,  and  out  of  our  bounty  they  will  help  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  has  offered  50.000.000  bushels  of 
corn  from  its  members,  and  the  railroad  trainmen 
offer  to  carry  if  to  the  seaboard,  and  that  is  tin- 
spirit  which  makes  the  service  worth  while.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  men.  women  and 
children  are  in  dire  need  through  no  fault  of  thr¬ 
own.  We  think  it  is  a  privilege  to  help  them,  and  a 
noble  service  which  will  help  the  giver  even  more 
than  those  in  need. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

HE  influential  dairymen  of  Vermont  are  working 
to  obtain  a  proper  dairy  equipment  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  Of  all  the  Northern  States 
Vermont  comes  nearer  to  being  purely  agricultural 
than  any  other.  It  is  said  that  the  Vermont  dairy 
business  amounts  to  $30,000,000  annually,  and  NO  per 
cent  of  the  farm  revenues  come  from  the  dairy.  The 
green  hills  and  pastures  and  the  hay  lands  on  the 
river  bottoms  represent,  as  they  always  have  done, 
the  true  power  of  the  State.  Yet.  in  spite  of  these 
facts.  Vermont  seems  to  have  been  slower  than  any 
other  State  of  the  Union  in  making  use  <>f  the  scien¬ 
tific  aids  to  dairying.  For  instance.  Wisconsin  and 
Vermont  are  in  much  the  same  latitude,  and  both  are 
dairy  States.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why  Wis¬ 
consin  should  have  distanced  Vermont  in  the  race  for 
dairy  wealth  and  honors,  except  that  Wisconsin  has. 
through  her  colleges,  made  use  of  every  power  of 
s’cience  to  develop  the  dairy  business.  Vermont,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  done  little  or  nothing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  more  progressive  States.  Vermont  is  today 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  makes  no  appro¬ 
priation  for  her  agricultural  college!  There  is  now 
a  hill  before  the  Vermont  Legislature  which  provide- 
the  funds  needed  for  erecting  a  building  in  which 
dairy  science  may  be  taught,  and  in  which  men  may 
he  trained  to  organize  and  develop  the  State’s  dairy 
business.  The  need  is  great  and  the  demand  is  just. 
We  think  every  Vermont  farmer  who  pulls  his  living 
out  of  the  cow  should  support  this  bill. 

AS  S  E  M  K  L  Y.M  A  N  EVERETT  of  St.  Lawrence 
County  lias  introduced  a  bill  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  to  amend  tlie  membership  co-operative 
law  to  require  co-operative  associations  to  make  a 
full  report  in  writing  each  year  in  tlie  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary  to  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets.  The 
report  is  to  be  under  oath,  and  to  cover  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  The  report  must  give  an  accounting  of  ail 
money  received  for  any  purpose,  and  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended.  and  a  statement  of  tlie  sources  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  for  what  expended.  The  report  is  to  be 
made  in  the  form  required  by  the  Council  of  Farms 
and  Markets.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  law 
also  provides  that  the  association  is  always  subject 
to  visitation  and  examination  by  tlie  department,  and 
that  at  least  one  examination  be  made  once  a  year, 
and  oftener  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council 
of  Farms  and  Markets  examination  is  necessary,  or 
when  reports  have  not  been  made  as  provided.  A 
forfeiture  of  $10  per  day  is  also  provided  in  case  the 
report  is  neglected,  but  an  extension  of  20  days  ma\ 
be  allowed  for  reasons.  The  Council  of  Farms  and 
Markets  is  required  to  publish  a  full  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  association. 

* 

IIE  Franklin  County  (Massachusetts)  Farm 
Unreal <  H ulletin  tells  of  asking  this  question  of 
farmers:  “What  is  the  greatest  living  and  social 
problem  which  farmers  have  to  face?’  Among  others 
answers  were  t  he  following  : 

One  farmer  replies  that  “automobiles  tire  a  great  curse 
to  the  farmer,  as  he  spends  his  time  and  money  riding 
around  the  country  instead  of  staying  tit  home  and 
working.”  Another  farmer  replies.  "The  greatest  hope 
for  the  future  of  our  hill  farms  lies  in  the  automobile, 
bv  the  use  of  which  the  young  people  can  enjoy  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  town  and  at  the  same  time  remain  on  the 
farm,  and  that  nothing  has  done  so  much  to  help  keep 
the  right  young  people  on  the  farm  as  the  automobile. 

Here  are  two  opinions,  both  evidently  honest,  yet 
absolutely  opposed  to  each  other.  We  think  both 
men  are  right  up  to  a  certain  point.  We  know  of 
several  cases  where  the  ownership  of  a  car  and  the 
resulting  power  to  rush  about  the  country  have  done 
great  injury  to  farmers  and  their  families.  Some  ol 
those  who  breathe  gasoline  fumes  seem  to  take  on  a 
•wild  spirit  of  adventure  which  robs  farm  life  of  its 
greatest  power  and  charm.  On  tlie  other  hand,  we 
all  know  of  cases  where  the  car  has  proved  a  great 
blessing  by  breaking  up  the  loneliness  of  farm  life. 
The  ear  represents  only  one  of  the  great  changes  in 
modern  life  which  are  coming  upon  us  with 
bewildering  speed.  They  all  contain  both  good  and 
evil  for  farming,  depending  on  the  way  we  use  or 
abuse  them.  Use  produces  a  blessing — abuse  brings 
a  curse. 

QUITE  a  number  of  our  readers  are  spending  the 
Winter  in  travel.  There  is  Mr.  Berrang  and 
his  wife,  who  are  slowly  traveling  across  the  country 
with  their  ox  team.  A  number  of  others  are  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  and  more  in  Florida.  Several  spend  the  M  in¬ 
ter  in  Washington.  They  are  mostly  married  people 
of  middle  age  who  have  no  children,  or  whose  chil¬ 
dren  have  grown  up  and  made  homes  of  their  own. 
The  people  we  speak  of  are  farmers  who  have  ar¬ 
ranged  their  farm  work  so  that  'there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  do  in  Winter.  When  cold  weather  comes 
they  are  free  to  do  as  they  please.  In  one  particular 
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case  a  middle-aged  couple  have  a  good  farm  in  New 
England.  They  have  an  apple  orchard,  and  raise 
such  crops  as  sweet  corn,  hay  and  early  potatoes. 
They  keep  one  cow.  one  horse  and  a  tractor  for  the 
’evel  land,  using  fertilizer  and  cover  crops  for  main¬ 
taining  the  soil.  From  April  1  to  the  middle  of 
November  they  work  hard.  Most  of  their  crops  can 
lie  sold  at  the  door,  trucks  running  out  from  the  city 
after  them.  When  the  last  apples  are  sold  there  is 
little  to  do  for  nearly  five  months.  The  horse  and 
cow  can  be  rented,  the  house  closed  and  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  are  free  to  go  as  they  like.  They  are 
able  to  do  this  because  the  use  of  fertilizer  makes 
live  stock  unnecessary,  and  therefore  they  do  not 
need  to  winter  on  the  farm  in  order  to  care  for  the 
animals.  These  people  regard  Miis  as  an  ideal  way 
to  live,  since  they  are  free  to  travel  and  see  the 
world.  We  should  not  regard  it  as  ideal,  for  a  home 
without  little  children  would  not  seem  right.  We 
n  would  gladly  give  up  much  of  the  travel  for  the 
sake  of  remaining  at  home  to  care  for  the  little 
folks.  Such  a  life  is  possible,  however,  to  the  farmer 
who  can  run  his  farm  without  live  stock,  and.  strange 
as  if  may  seem  to  some  of  us,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
do  that. 

* 

N  the  next  page  W.  W.  Reynolds  gives  advice 
about  detecting  shoddy  and  separating  it  from 
“virgin  wool.”  Mr.  Singletary,  who  asks  the  original 
question,  now  comes  back  with  this: 

I  wtis  just  looking  at  an  announcement  in  The 
World’*  Worlc  that  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  English 
writer  and  dramatist,  is  in  this  country  to  lecture.  One 
of  his  subjects  is  “The  Ignorance  of  the  Educated.” 
That  hits  me.  1  have  paid  a  good  many  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  shoddy.  I  am  now  wearing  a  $75  suit  that  I 
believe  is  all  shoddy,  which  was  sold  to  me  for  all  virgin 
wool  -not  “.-til  wool” — but  pure  virgin  wool.  1  am  look¬ 
ing  into  the  thing,  and  if  I  find  that  I  am  correct  in 
this  surmise.  I  may  decline  to  pay  for  suit,  and  let  the 
house  sue  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  As  I  say,  I  have  paid  a 
good  many  hundred  dollars  for  shoddy  without  knowing 
anything  about  cloth.  Take  the  general  buying  public, 
omitting  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  about,  one  per¬ 
son  in  a  million  knows  anything  about  wool  cloth.  It’s  a 
great  pity  you  can’t  educate  us  on  wool. 

Mr.  Singletary  is  right.  The  “educated”  are  often 
most  in  need  of  education.  The  people  look  to  the 
educated  classes  for  guidance,  and  if  these  same 
“educated”  people  are  ignorant  of  common  tilings 
their  ignorance  is  made  to  sprout  in  millions  of 
minds.  Tt  will  be  a  blessing  to  wool  growers  if  tlie 
man  who  sold  that  “wool”  suit  will  only  sue  for  the 
money.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  keep  up  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Hie  fraudulent  use  of  shoddy. 

AN  elderly  man  left  alone — without  wife,  children 
or  near  relatives,  lie  lias  lived  in  tlie  country 
all  his  days,  and  has  developed  a  good  farm,  largely 
through  the  labor  of  his  own  hands.  ITe  has  never 
known  any  other  home.  Now  he  is  forced  to  admit 
that  he  cannot  do  the  work  needed  to  keep  the  farm 
in  the  condition  which  pleases  him.  There  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  property.  Tt  can  be  easily  sold  to 
young,  enterprising  people,  who  will  keep  it  going. 
What  is  such  a  man  to  do?  It  is  a  hard  problem 
which,  no  doubt,  some  of  our  people  are  facing.  In 
our  magazine  number,  next  week,  we  shall  have  an 
prticle  on  the  subject  which  will  surely  start  a  dis¬ 
cussion.  What  shall  these  elderly  men  do  with 
themselves  when  their  days  for  hard  work  are  over 
and  they  have  gained  a  competence? 


Brevities 

He  is.  of  dairying,  the  steady  foe— who  sells  his  milk 
and  then  buys  oleo. 

“To  err  is  human.”  Remember  that  you  are  very 
human  before  you  find  fault. 

We  would  not  seed  clover  with  oats  and  peas.  This 
crop  is  usually  too  thick  to  make  a  clover  seeding  sure. 

Stij.i.  the  questions  about,  tanning  or  dressing  a  hide 
come  in.  We  have  another  statement  this  week. 

When  you  come  to  set  out  tomato  plants,  remember 
that  these  are  frail  and  delicate  things,  and  the  quicker 
you  get  them  where  they  are  going  the  better  chance 
they  will  have. 

One  of  tht‘  hardest  things  for  the  ordinary  hired  man 
to  learn  is  that  manure  or  fertilizer  should  not  be  piled 
around  the  tree  trunks.  The  months  of  the  tree  are  not 
in  the  trunk,  but  out  at  the  ends  of  the  feeding  roots, 
about  as  far  as  tin*  branches  extend. 

Well,  here  are  some  population  figures  which  may 
have  a  bearing  on  prohibition.  The  population  of  New 
York  prisons  on  June  30.  1010,  was  11.010.  One  year 
later,  or  lart  June,  this  population  had  fallen  to  0.154. 
There  was  also  a  decrease  of  2(5,142  in  prison  commit¬ 
ments  during  the  year! 

The  National  Dairy  Union  calls  for  a  high  tariff  on 
“the  Hood  of  Oriental  oils  coming  into  this  country, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  and  inferior  imita¬ 
tions  of  butter.”  There  is  no  question  but  that  these 
oils  are  coming,  and  that  they  are  being  used  in  butter 
substitutes.  We  see  from  the  article  last  week  bow 
these  oils  and  soft  fats  are  chemically  hardened  for 
such  use.  Thus  far  the  committee  which  is  arranging 
the  tariff  has  refused  to  place  a  duty  on  thes**  oils 
though  putting  high  duties  on  dairy  products. 


New  York  Fruit  Growers  at  Poughkeepsie 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Growers  at 
Poughkeepsie,  February  9  to  11,  was  the  best  one 
ever  held  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  the  bad  weather  and  the  depression  caused 
by  the  slump  in  apple  prices  would  cut  down  the  at¬ 
tendance.  The  reverse  of  this  seemed  to  occur.  The 
members  turned  out  in  large  numbers,  and  they 
seemed  to  feel  that  this  is  the  time  of  all  others  for 
farmers  to  get  together  and  talk  over  their  prob¬ 
lems.  For  many  years  now  they  have  been  talking 
about  co-operative  work  and  organizing.  II  has 
required  much  talking  to  make  such  a  thing  possible, 
but  now.  after  these  years,  plans  seem  to  be  matur¬ 
ing  which  will  bring  about  the  desired  results.  The 
program  was  different  from  the  ordinary.  There 
were  a  number  of  formal  addresses,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  was  taken  up  in  informal  discus¬ 
sions,  or  something  like  the  ordinary  round  table 
talks.  This  brought  out  the  experience  of  practical 
men  in  the  most  useful  way. 

While  due  consideration  was  given  to  problems  of 
production,  the  chief  interest  in  the  meeting  cen¬ 
tered,  around  the  marketing  problem  and  co-opera¬ 
tive  work.  President  T.  E.  Cross,  in  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress.  stated  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  New 
Y'ork  apples.  They  are  noted  for  their  beauty  and 
quality,  yet  our  market  is  being  monopolized  by  fruit 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  which,  after  transportation 
across  the  country,  sells  in  our  Eastern  markets  at  a 
price  per  box  equal  to  what  our  Eastern  growers  can 
obtain  for  a  barrel.  Mr.  Cross  analyzed  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  showed  why  this  condition  exists.  The 
Pacific  States  are  ahead  of  us  in  co-operative  work, 
in  standardizing  their  products  and  in  working  to¬ 
gether  to  put  their  fru.it  on  the  market  in  the  most 
effective  way.  As  the  situation  now  stands  it  is  not 
unlike  a  contest  between  an  unorganized  company  of 
soldiers  armed  with  old-fashioned  muzzle-loading 
guns,  fighting  against  a  well-drilled  army,  with  re¬ 
peating  rifles. 

The  writer  of  this  went  to  fruit  stores  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  bought  apples.  We  paid  five  cents  each 
for  small  and  inferior  Delicious,  brought  across  the 
country  from  Washington.  The  dealer  said  he  had 
no  Hudson  Valley  apples  for  sale.  When  we  asked 
him  why  lie  sold  the  Pacific  coast  fruit  he  stated  that 
people  knew  more  about  it.  They  could  hardly  open 
a  magazine  or  read  a  paper  without  reading  adver¬ 
tisements  of  these  Western  people,  while  no  one  ever 
seemed  to  put  the  virtues  of  the  Hudson  River  fruit 
into  print.  lie  sold  what  the  people  called  for,  and 
they  called  for  what  was  made  popular  by  printer’s 
ink.  That  seems  to  be  about  the  story  of  the  way  the 
business  is  going.  A  solid  beginning  has  been  made, 
however,  in  co-operative  work  for  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  One  meeting  was  devoted  entirely  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  co-operative  association.  Two  in  active  oper¬ 
ation  were  reported  from  Dutchess  Count.\,  and 
others  are  being  organized  in  Rensselaer.  Columbia. 
Greene.  Ulster  and  Orange.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  younger  men  associated  with  the  fruit  growers' 
organization  fully  realize  the  absolute  necessity  of 
this  co-operative  work,  and  they  will  surely  put  it 
through  and  make  it  successful. 

The  marketing  problem  also  received  much  atten¬ 
tion  and  all  were  agreed  that  the  Hudson  Valley, 
with  its  location  and  nearness  to  great  markets, 
offered  the  best  situation  in  the  world. 


The  Condition  of  the  Hide  Market 

Along  about  January  10.  this  year,  w6  shipped  to 
Pittsfield.  Mass.,  a  choice,  prime,  carefully  skinned  calf 
hide,  the  weight  of  which  was  15*4  lbs.  Our  returns 
were  just  36c  net.  Isn’t  that  encouraging,  and  a  big 
incentive  to  raise  more  veals  and  ship  more  hides? 
When  is  this  abominable  big-system  well-organized  high¬ 
way  robbery  gang  going  to  be  busted  wide  open?  I 
trust  Harding  will  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  communities.  Something  has  got  to  be  done  pretty 
quick.  This  one-sided  skin  game  will  cause  more  “emi¬ 
gration”  to  the  cities.  The  next  hide  we  get  off  this 
farm  will  be  fed  to  our  bogs.  paul  kiexa. 

Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

This  is  only  one  sample  of  many  similar  reports. 
The- hide  business  has  gone  all  to  pieces,  yet  when 
we  try  to  buy  shoes  and  other  leather  goods  we  find 
the  price  still  soaring.  The  imports  of  hides  for  the 
past  year  have  been  very  heavy.  Hide  merchants 
and  tanners  tell  us  that  there  are  immense  stocks 
laid  up  ahead.  The  production  of  leather  has  not 
been  heavy.  Apparently  the  plan  has  been  to  manu¬ 
facture  leather  only  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  lim¬ 
ited  demand  for  shoes.  Millions  of  people  are  now 
having  their  shoes  cobbled  and  patched  over  and 
over  again.  A  few  years  ago  these  same  people  would 
throw  away  a  pair  of  shoes  when  the  sole  first  wore 
through.  All  this,  with  other  enforced  economies, 
have  reduced  the  demand  for  leather,  and  to  this 
must  be  added  the  government's  work  in  putting 
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army  shoes  on  the  market.  As  a  result  there  is  no 
demand  for  hides,  and  will  not  be  until  the  present 
stocks  are  worked  off.  Tt  is  evident  that  the  great 
imports  of  foreign  hides  have  not  helped  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  making  shoes  cheaper,  but  the  result  has 
been  to  force  the  price  of  American  hides  down  to 
ruinous  prices,  while  the  leather  interests  have  been 
able  to  keep  up  the  price  for  leather  goods.  Thus 
the  unorganized  farmer,  unable  to  hold  his  products, 
always  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  organized  in¬ 
terests. 


Composite  Test  Sample  of  Cream 

I  am  selling  cream  to  a  creamery.  We  get  our  pay 
once  a  month.  In  Summer  they  test,  our  cream  only 
twice  a  month  :  in  \\  inter  only  once  a  mouth.  Can  the 
patrons  of  that  creamery  get  good  tests  on  our  cream 
under  such  system?  a.  c 

New  York. 

At  factories  composite  samples  of  milk  may  be 
kept  safely  for  two  weeks  by  the  use  of  preservatives 
to  keep  the  milk  from  souring.  Corrosive  sublimate 
tablets  are  generally  recommended  for  this  purpose; 
but  other  substances  are  sometimes  used.  To  make 
accurate  tests  considerable  care  must  be  taken  to 
get  a  daily  sample  of  the  milk  after  it  lias  been 
thoroughly  mixed.  These  samples  are  added  from 
day  to  day  to  the  accumulating  sample.  This  sample 
should  be  thoroughly  shaken  as  the  new  daily  sam¬ 
ple  is  added,  and  the  bottle  or  other  container  must 
be  kept  sealed  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  test 
should  be  made  as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks  to  se¬ 
cure  accuracy,  but  if  the  sample  is  kept  in  proper 
condition  for  a  longer  time  the  test  should  be  accu¬ 
rate  when  made. 


Use  of  Oleo  in  England 

The  attached  clipping  was  taken  from  The  Cotion  Oil 
Press  for  December,  the  official  monthly  bulletin  of  the 
Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers’  Association,  and  should 
be  of  value  in  your  case  against  oleo.  Maybe  this  is  one 
icason  why  Danish  butter  is  being  shipped  to  this  coun¬ 
try  : 

“Margarine,  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  in  England  is 
on  the  ascendancy  and  now  represents  To  per  cent  of 
the  consumption,  practically  all  of  it  being  manufac¬ 
tured  locally,  according  to  a  review  of  the  situation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  just  published  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  Market  Reporter.  The  re¬ 
view  says  :  ’Margarine  now  represents  To  per  cent,  of 
the  country's  consumption  of  edible  fats  and  might  well 
be  recognized  as  the  public’s  main  source  of  supply,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Weddel’s  Dairy  Produce  Review  for  the  year 
ending  June  30.  1920.  Up  until  191T  British  manufac¬ 
turers  were  able  to  supply  tbe  entire  margarine  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  country,  being  at  that  time  about 
11.200.000  lbs.  weekly.  The  consumption  lias  now  in¬ 
creased  to  about  15.680.000  lbs.  weekly,  of  which  British 
margarine  manufacturers  supply  13.440,000  lbs.,  while 
there  are  some  2,240,000  lbs.  imported  each  week.’  ” 

U.  H.  WANDERS. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  a  long  fall  from  “the  roast  beef  of 
old  England”  to  tbe  tub  of  oleo.  It  is  probably  true 
that  one  reason  for  increased  shipments  of  Danish 
butter  to  this  country  is  the  fact  that  the  English 
people  are  eating  more  oleo  in  place  of  butter.  It  is 
also  -mid  that  the  Danes  themselves  sell  their  butter 
and  eat  large  quantities  of  the  substitute.  That 
seems  to  us  all  the  more  reason  that  American  dairy¬ 
men  should  be  faithful  to  their  own  business. 


Bacon  at  $10  Per  Pound 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  35-cent  dollar  making  its 
way  into  the  magazines.  Tt  is  a  good  place  for  it 
to  develop.  The  following  is  from  the  editor  of 
Leslie's  Weekly:  • 

We  were  drumming  along  50  miles  an  hour  through 
the  fat  lands  of  Nebraska.  Outside,  broad  cornfields, 
the  corn  still  unharvested,  stretched  away  to  the  hori¬ 
zon.  Herds  of  cattle  and  hogs  dotted  the  pastures,  now 
brown  and  bleak  under  gray  November  skies. 

In  the  diner  I  ordered  a  half  portion  of  bacon,  and 
the  colored  gentleman  brought  me  three  tiny  fragments 
curled  up  in  the  center  of  a  platter  large  enough  to  hold 
a  square  meal  for  a  grown  man.  And  all  this  for  40 
cents — 13  1/3  cents  per  strip. 

Of  course  I  knew  that  I  was  buying  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  Christian  Science  portion  of  bacon  with  that 
hard-earned  40  cents.  I  was  paying  for  my  share  of  a 
big  railroad,  including  the  finely  appointed  dining  car, 
with  napery,  shining  silver,  furniture,  engine,  track  and 
a  thousand  other  items,  personal  and  impersonal.  But 
I  figured  at  13  1/3  cents  a  strip  that  I  was  paying  for 
my  bacon  at  the  rate  of  .$10  a  pound. 

Tf  1  could  afford  such  luxuries,  and  the  price  was 
prohibitive  because  bacon  was  like  humming  birds’ 
tongues,  scarce  and  hard  to  get.  there  would  have  been 
no  ground  for  complaint.  But  just  outside  there  were 
thousands  of  fat  bacon  hogs  which  the  farmers  could 
not  afford  to  sell  at  10  to  12  cents  a  pound  (the  Chicago 
price  that  day)  because  they  had  cost  about  double  that 
to  produce.  And  the  question  that  I  could  not  answer 
was.  who  gets  the  $0.88  after  the  farmer  gets  hie  12 
cents? 


Daylight  Saving  in  Massachusetts 

The  daylight  saving  hearing  was  attended  by  over  500 
farmers  yesterday  at  the  State  House.  Boston:  also  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  through  its  counsel.  Judge 
Allen  G.  Buttriek,  announced  that  it  would  be  unable  to 
adapt  its  train  service  to  the  requirements  of  the  law 
again  this  year.  The  New  England  Ayrshire  Club  was 
represented  by  Chas.  F  Riordan.  president.  and  R.  M. 
Handy,  seertary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Handy  said  that  since 
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the  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock  agriculture  has  been  the 
foundation  of  this  government,  and  the  mis;  obnoxious 
piece  of  legislation  ever  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
is  daylight  saving.  It  has  cost  the  farmers  thousands  of 
dollars:  that  in  the  pastures  at  3  a.  m.,  rounding  up  120 
milking  cows,  through  the  brush  and  grass,  with  a  lan¬ 
tern.  getting  them  to  the  barn  to  be  milked  in  order  to 
get  milk  to  train,  is  no  joke.  The  New  England  Ayr¬ 
shire  Club  emphatically  opposes  daylight  saving,  and 
asks  repeal  of  the  law.  m. 

ft-  N.-Y. — The  people  who  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock  did  not  need  laws  to  pull  them  out  of  bed. 
They  got  ui>  of  their  own  will  and  thus  took  in  all 
the  sunshine  they  needed.  Nothing  has  arrayed  the 
country  so  solidly  against  the  town  as  this  daylight 
saving  proposition.  With  the  town  it  is  a  matter  of 
extra  play  time.  With  the  country  it  is  a  clear  case 
of  injury  or  shortage  in  production.  The  town  peo¬ 
ple  will  fight  hard  for  their  play,  and  they  have  a 
complete  organization  to  force  the  law  into  operation. 
If  the  Ayrshire  men  are  as  hardy  and  efficient  as 
their  cattle  of  course  they  stand  with  the  farmers  on 
this  question. 


The  New  York  Grange  on  Trespass  Laws 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  at  Utica,  the  following  resolutions  embody¬ 
ing  the  Grange  position  on  the  game  and  trespass 
laws  were  adopted: 

1.  That  entry  upon  the  lauds  of  another'  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing,  trapping,  hunting  or  sporting,  or 
tor  purposes  of  interfering  with  nuts,  fruit,  berries 
or  other  personal  property  of  the  owner  shall  he 
deemed  to  be  without  consent  of  the  owner  and  dealt 
with  as  a  trespass  unless  consent  of  the  owner  thereto 
is  evidenced  by  a  writing  signed  by  the  owner. 

2.  1  hat  such  t"'s*msser  shall  be  liable  in  a  civil 
action  for  treble  2  i  age  arising  from  such  trespass 
to  he  recoverable  by  he  owner  in  a  civil  action  against 
the  trespasser. 

3.  Such  trespass  with  intent  to  take,  injure  de- 
st}’0/-  kill  or  remove  any  crop,  vegetable,  fruit, '  fish, 
wilrl  bird,  animal  or  other  real  or  personal  property 
or  which  shall  be  attended  by  such  injury  or  taking 
shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  bv  fine  or 
imprisonment — provided  that  the  nunishment  for  tak¬ 
ing.  killing  or  injuring  any  such  fish,  bird  or  animal 
or  attempting  so  to  do,  shall  not  be  less  than  that 
prescribed  by  law  for  such  attempt,  taking  or  killing, 
outside  the  season  when  such  taking  or  killing  might 
except^  for  this  statute,  be  lawfully  done. 

4  1  hat  the  owner  of  such  lands,  in  whose  presence 

such  offense  is.  committed,  shall  have  all  the  powers 
of  a. peace  officer  to  arrest  and  arraign  anv  person  com¬ 
mitting  such  an  offense. 

The  carrying  on  such  lands  of  firearms,  traps 
or  fishing  tackle  shall  he  evidence  of  intent  to  hunt, 
trap’  or  fish  upon  such  premises. 

6  These  provisions  shall  not  be  deemed  to  ex¬ 
clude  remedies  provided  by  the  laws  in  refereuce  to 
posting  lands,  but  shall  be  in  addition  thereto. 


How  to  Detect  Shoddy 

.  Where  can  T  send  a  piece  of  cloth  and  get  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  it  is  wool  or  shoddy? 

A.  G.  SINGLETARY. 

You  do  not  need  to  send  it  anywhere.  I  am  inclos¬ 
ing  a  shoddy  rag,  a  tuft  of  shoddy,  dyed  black,  ready 
for  weaving,  a  lock  of  raw  wool,  as  well  a«  scoured 
wool  Sln-ed  some  of  the  rag  and  untwist  it.  Try  all 
ot  them  under  a  good  glass  and  notice  the  difference 
of  fibers.  The  length  and  worth  of  the  fiber  governs 
the  value  of  the  cloth.  On  the  live  fibers  you  will  find 
strength,  length,  crimp  and  enlargements,  while  the 
worn  refuse  of  wool  shows  straight,  smooth,  dead  hairs’ 
few  ot  which  are  an  inch  long.  The  naked  eye  and 
the  glass  show  the  reason  why.  when  the  refuse  i« 
passed  on  the  public  as  our  wool,  it  begins  to  desert 
the^  textile  as  soon  as  worn. 

Shoddy  advocates  claim  that  “some  shoddy  is  better 
than  some  wool,”  and  that  “experts  cannot  detect 
reworked  wool  (reworked  rags)  in  textiles.”  I  take 
from  your  letter  that  you  are  not  an  expert.  You  try  it. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


“  The  Spirit  of  the  East” 

Your  article  on  page  117.  under  head  of  “The  Spirit 
of  the  VV  est,”  asks  how  near  does  he  get  to  it?  I  would 
say  he  doesn’t  get  there  at  all.  We  in  New  York  State 
don’t,  have  to  blow  our  horn  to  advertise,  as  most 
Western  States  have  to.  It  must  be  in  the  air  there. 
We  have  faith  in  our  country  ;  here  in  New  York  State 
we  can  grow  anything  that  will  grow  in  a  temperate 
zone — grain,  vegetables  and  fruit  of  all  kinds — and  are 
not  restricted  to  a  few  things. 

We  never  worry  over  a  crop  failure;  our  crops  are 
so  diversified  that  there  ie  never  a  total  failure  of  all. 
The  only  thing  that  worries  us  is  our  production,  as 
this  year.  Our  land  is  not  worthless.  T  think  you  will 
find  that  New  York  has  some  of  the  best,  producing 
counties  in  America. 

Our  products  are  some  of  the  best,  our  fruit  hs  known 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  both  green  and  dry.  We 
produce  the  best  6eed  and  nursery  stock,  as  it  is  well 
matured.  We  have  some  of  the  best  herds  of  cattle  in 
the  country,  grow  the  best-flavored  grapes,  peaches  and 
apples.  Iu  one  or  two  counties  we  grow  the  best  wil¬ 
lows  for  basket-making  that  are  grown  in  the  world, 
and  I  don’t  believe  you  ever  heard  that  before. 

There  is  more,  produce  shipped  out  of  a  few  counties 
in  Western  New  York  than  in  some  whole  States  in 
the  West.  We  have  one  of  tin-  best  departments  of 
agriculture  in  our  State,  with  all  its  faults,  the  best 
agricultural  school,  and  an  experiment  station  at  Geneva 
that  can’t  be  beaten. 

Our  system  of  State  roads,  v/bieh  are  the  best  in  the 
Country,  enable  a  farmer  to  go  anywhere  in  the  State 
with  trpek  or  auto.  The  State  of  New  York  is  awake 
to  its  possibilities,  but  we  don’t  do  the  boosting  or 
blowing  of  horns  to  advertise.  We  know  we  are  one  of 
the  rocks  on  which  agriculture  in  this  country  was 
founded. 

We  don’t  think,  but  we  know,  we  are  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  States  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Wayne  Co.,  N,  Y,  M0BTIMEB  A.  TUBPIN. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Heritage 

The  rich  man’s  son  inherits  lands, 

And  piles  of  brick  and  stoiw  and  gold, 
And  he  inherits  soft  white  hands, 

And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold, 

Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man’s  son  inherits  cares; 

The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  burn  ; 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares ; 

And  soft  white  hands  could  scarcely 
earn 

A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man!s  son  inherits  wants. 

His  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare; 
With  sated  heart  he  hears  tin1  pants 
Of  toiling  hinds,  with  brown  arms  bare, 
And  wearies  in  his  easy  chair; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man’s  son  inherit? 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit; 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 
In  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man’s  son  inherit? 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-worn  merit. 
Content  that,  from  employment  springs 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings: 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  ma: '  •  eon  inherit? 

A  patience  learned  <  "  eiug  poor ; 
Courage,  if  sorrow  com*1  to  bear  it, 

A  fellow  feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man’s  son  !  there  is  a  toil 
That  with  all  others  level  stands; 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil. 

P.ut  only  whiten,  soft  white  hands — 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  iu  fee. 

O  poor  man's  son  !  scorn  not  thy  state ; 

There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 

Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine. 

And  make  rest  fragrant  and  benign — 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

■ — .Tames  Russell  Lowell 
* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  the  recipe  for 
an  Austrian  or  Czechoslovak  dessert  made 
of  rich  paste  filled  with  chopped  almonds, 
apples  and  raisins.  We  think  the  in¬ 
quirer  means  “strudl,”  which  we  have 
heard  of  as  a  delicious  preparation,  but 
it  sounds  rather  difficult  to  make :  Mix 
three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  warm  water,  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  egg.  put 
a  cup  of  flour  on  the  board,  make  a  small 
cavity  in  the  center,  pour  into  it  the 
warm  water  mixture  and  sjowly  work 
into  a  thin  dough,  adding  as  much  flour 
as  necessary.  Knead  long  and  hard,  then 
wrap  in  a  clean  napkin  or  cloth  and  let 
it  lie  under  an  inverted  warm  dish  for 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Meanwhile  pre¬ 
pare  peeled  and  sliced  apples,  chopped 
almonds,  sultana  raisins,  cinnamon,  but¬ 
ter  and  sugar.  Spread  a  clean  cloth  on 
the  table,  roll  out  the  dough  a  little  and 
then  gradually  stretch  it  over  the  cloth. 
When  very  thin,  cover  with  the  sliced 
apples,  almonds  and  raisins,  and  sprinkle 
cinnamon,  sugar  and  bits  of  butter  over 
all.  Roll  up  by  lifting  the  corners  of  the 
cloth.  Do  not  try  to  ’-oil  up  with  the 
hands,  as  that  will  cause  the  dough  to 
tear.  Place  into  a  buttered  baking-dish 
and  bake  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
When  done,  turn  it  on  a  platter,  cut  into 
slices  and  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 

* 

Several  disastrous  fires  reported  in  the 
newspapers  lately,  which  involved  loss  of 
life  as  well  as  property,  were  noted  as  re¬ 
sulting  from  hurrying  a  fire  with  kero¬ 
sene.  In  one  case  gasoline  was  said  to 
have  been  used,  though  it  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  sane  person  would  pour 
gasoline  into  a  stove.  To  pour  kerosene 
over  fuel  already  in  the  stove  is  wasteful 
and  slatternly,  even  if  the  fire  is  entirely 
dead,  but  to  pour  it  into  a  stove  where 
a  spark  of  fire  remains  is  an  invitation 
to  death  and  disaster.  Every  “accident” 
of  this  sort  is  merely  evidence  that  the 
housewife’s  fuel  supply  was  neglected, 
for  with  plenty  of  dry  wood  and  properly 
split  kindling  there  is  no  need  of  kerosene. 
Foresight  in  the  woodshed  may  save  life 
and  property,  as  well  as  temper. 


Doughnuts 

The  doughnut  is  popular  with  nearly 
everyone,  but  especially  with  the  men 
and  children.  There  is  nothing  complex 
in  the  making  of  them,  but  they  are  so 
often  soggy  or  grease-soaked.  The  fat  for 
cooking  doughnuts  should  be  hot  enough 
to  brown  a  crumb  of  bread  in  60  seconds, 
and  they  should  be  turned  as  soon  as  they 
rise,  and  often  after  that,  until  done. 
This  is  the  great  secret  of  doughnut  fry¬ 
ing.  and  makes  the  texture  fine  and  uni¬ 
form.  If  the  doughnuts  crack  they  have 
been  nixed  too  stiff,  and  a  little  milk 
should  L-  added ;  if  they  soak  up  the 
gro;  when  it  is  sufficiently  hot.  they  are 
likely  too  soft ;  in  this  case  add  a  little 
flour. 

The  loose  flour  which  sticks  to  the 
dough  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  burns; 
dusting  the  cut  dough  with  a  cloth  helps 
this.  The  fat  should  always  be  strained, 
when  reheating,  to  remove  these  particles. 

Make  sure  that  the  fat  is  deep  enough  : 
otherwise  they  will  not  fry  nicely  ;  and  a 
kettle  large  enough  to  hold  six  or  eighr 
doughnuts  is  much  more  convenient  than 
a  small  vessel.  The  doughnuts  look  nicer 
cut  rather  thick,  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
center:  so  many  cutters  have  a  rather 
large  hole,  but  I  never  use  that  kind. 

After  removing  from  the  fat.  set  the 
doughnuts  on  a  folded  soft  paper  in  a 
warm  place,  so  that  the  paper  will  absorb 
the  surplus  fat,  then  roll  in  sugar.  Dough¬ 
nuts  made  of  yeast  dough  are  better  if 
eaten  when  quite  fresh. 

We  like  the  vegetable  fats  best  for  fry¬ 
ing.  but  if  lard  is  used  it  is  made  more 
delicate  by  adding  a  little  chicken  or  tur¬ 
key  fat.  It  is  claimed  that  a  little  ginger 
added  to  the  dough  helps  to  keep  it  from 
absorbing  too  much  grease.  I  am  not 
sure  about  this,  but  I  often  use  it  because 
we  like  the  flavor. 

When  done  the  doughnuts  should  be 
of  a  fine,  uniform  texture  throughout 
with  a  very  thin  crust  of  deep  brown,  and 
not  grease-soaked  in  the  least.  Some 
people  think  that  greasiness  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  doughnut,  but  correctly  made 
and  fried  doughnuts  are  not  greasy.  The 
following  are  some  of  my  favorite  recipes 
and  are  very  good : 

My  Stand-by. — 544  cups  flour.  4  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  1  teaspoon  salt.  % 
teaspoon  mace  or  nutmeg,  1  tablespoon 
shortening.  2  eggs.  1  1/3  cups  sugar.  1 
cup  milk.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  salt 
and  nutmeg  or  mace  together,  work  iu 
shortening.  Beat  the  eggs  and  add  to 
them  sugar  and  milk  ;  then  stir  into  the 
dry  ingredients.  Roll  on  a  floured  board 
and  cut  with  doughnut  cutter.  Fry  in 
deep,  hot  fat. 

Potato  Doughnuts. — 1%  cups  flour,  1 
teaspoon  salt.  1  teaspoon  mace.  4  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  44  teaspoon  soda, 
3  eggs,  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes.  2  teaspoons  melted  shortening, 
2/3  cup  sour  milk.  Sift  together  flour, 
salt,  mace,  baking  powder  and  soda.  Beat 
the  eggs,  add  sugar,  shortening,  potato 
and  milk.  Mix  with  the  dry  ingredients. 
Roll  a  little  of  the  dough  at  a  time  on  a 
floured  board.  Cut  with  doughnut  cutter 
and  fry  in  deep,  hot  fat.  Roll  iu  sugar. 

Puffballs. — 3  eggs.  1  cup  sugar.  2  cups 
milk.  2  heaping  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
1  teaspoon  salt.  1  teaspoon  mace,  flour. 
Beat  the  eggs,  add  sugar  and  milk  :  into 
one  cup  of  flon”  put  the  baking  powder, 
salt  and  mace,  add  to  the  liquid  ingre¬ 
dients  and  then  add  enough  more  flour 
so  that  the  spoon  will  stand  upright  in 
the  mixture.  Beat  all  until  very  light. 
Drop  by  the  dessertspoonful  in  very  hot 
fat.  Drain  and  .priukle  with  powdered 
sugar.  These  are  very  nice  to  eat  warm 
and  fresh. 

Yeast  Doughnuts. — 1.  cake  compressed 
yeast,  144  cups  milk,  scalded  and  cooled. 
1  tablespoon  sugar,  444  cups  flour,  44  cup 
sugar.  3  tablespoons  shortening.  44  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg.  1  egg,  44  teaspoon  salt. 
When  the  milk  is  lukewarm,  dissolve  in  it 
the  yeast  and  one  tablespoon  of  sugar. 
Cover  and  set  in  warm  place  for  about 
an  hour.  Then  add  to  this  the  sugar  apd 
shortening  creamed,  nutmeg,  egg.  the  rest 
of  the  flour,  and  the  salt.  The  dough 
should  be  rather  soft.  Knead  lightly  and 
put  in  a  greased  pan  to  rise  for  about  144 
hours,  or  until  light.  Turn  on  n  floured 
board  and  roll  until  about  one-tliird  inch 
thick,  cut  with  doughnut  cutter,  place  on 
floured  board,  cover  with  a  cloth  and  let 
rise  again  in  a  warm  place  until-  light; 
about  45  minutes.  Drop  into  deep,  hot 
fat,  with  the  side  uppermost  which  has 
been  next  to  the  board.  Be  sure  that  the 
grease  is  hot  enough,  but  not  hot  enough 
to  burn.  When  done,  drain  on  soft  paper 
and  roll  in  sugar. 

Doughnuts  made  from  bread  dough  take 
a  little  longer  to  fry  than  the  other  kind. 

M.  A. 


Tested  Rye  Bread 

Two  cups  sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  one- 
half  cup  molasses,  two  scant  teaspoons 
soda,  one  scant  teaspoon  salt,  1  table¬ 
spoon  cooking  oil,  two  cups  rye  meal  (not 
rye  flour),  144  cups  wheat  flour,  one-half 
cup  seedless  raisins.  This  quantity  will 
make  two  small  loaves  or  one  loaf  and 
one-half  dozen  muffins.  This  bread  is 
specially  good  for  sandwiches,  using 
cream  cheese  and  nuts  as  filing. 

MRS.  II.  M.  V.  O. 


Bolivars 

One  pint  New  Orleans  molasses,  one 
cup  water,  one-fourth  cup  sour  cream  or 
milk,  one-half  cup  lard,  two  teaspoons 
soda,  one  teaspoon  giuger.  and  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  out 
thick,  cut  out  with  scalloped  Cutter.  Wash 
with  milk.  Bake  in  hot  oven.  mrs.  h.  p. 


WOMEN  FOLKS! 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  THIS  DRESS -FORM  EASILY  IN 
YOUR  HOME  AT  A  TOTAL  COST  OF  ONE  DOLLAR 


A  Special  Introductory  Offer 


To  make  the  Liberty  Dress  Form  he 
only  things  required  are  a  needle  and 
thread,  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  bowl  of 
water,  and  the  Liberty  Dress  Form  set. 
The  form  is  easily  shaped  on  your  fig¬ 
ure.  A  friend,  daughter  or  your  husband 
can  do  it  in  an  hour.  It  requires  no  skill 
— merely  the  following  of  simple  direc¬ 
tions  enclosed  in  the  box.  And  when  it 
is  completed  you  have  a  dress  form  on 
which  you  can  fit  your  dresses  accu¬ 
rately.  It  is  your  figure  repro¬ 
duced  exactly. 


More  Style 

Think  of  the  improvement  in  T 
the  fit  of  your  clothes!  Proper 
fitting  is  all  important  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  stylish  waist,  dress  or  suit. 
Thatiswhyordinarydressforms 
don’t  always  do.  The  Liberty 
Dress  Form  does  away  with  all  •  / 
doubts  and  fears  about  fitting, 
because  it  reproduces  your  fig- 

11  TO  OYQfitlv 
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represent  your  figure.  The  cost  of  the 
Liberty  Dress  Form  is  so  small  that 
you  can  easily  provide  one  for  each  of 
the  womenfolk  in  your  family,  and 
thus  save  all  dress-maker’s  bills. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Demonstration  Agents 

Don’t  think  of  the  Liberty  Dress  Form 
as  something  new  and  untried.  Demon¬ 
stration  Agents  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  have  been  busy 
making  dress  forms  exactly 
like  this  in  many  communities 
throughout  the  country.  They 
are  demonstrating  how  quickly 
*  andsimplytheseformsaremade 
— urging  women  to  make  them 
in  their  own  homes,  thus  saving 
the  cost  of  expensive  mechani- 
1  cally-regulated  or  papier-mache 
■  4  forms  and  the  trouble  of  putting 

'  \  the  dress  on  a  living  model. 

4  Already  thousands  of  these 
)  forms  have  been  made  and  are 
!'t  -  insuccessful  usein  many  homes. 


How  easy  it  would  be  to  take  some  silk 
or  other  dainty  material  and  in  a  spare 
hour  or  two  run  up  a  pretty  little  blouse 
for  Easter  with  the  help  of  your  Liberty 
Dress  Form— a  blouse  that  really  and 
truly  fits— with  no  need  for  later  altera- 
tionsandtrouble.  Or asubstantial  house 
dress  of  gingham !  No  fuss  or  bother  try¬ 
ing  the  half-finished  garment  on  yourself 
or  on  a  dress  form  that  does  not  truly 


Act  Now 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below  along 
with  your  dollar — now.  Y ou  will  then  re- 
ceivethe  Liberty  Dress  F  ormsetin  ample 
time  to  make  up  your  Easter  clothes. 
The  set  is  made  for  3  sizes — small,  medium  and 
large  and  consists  of  a  shirt  of  special  make  for 
this  purpose,  a  sponge,  a  full  supply  of  tape  and 
complete  instructions  for  making.  The  picture 
above  shows  how  the  dress  form  will  appear 
when  completed.  Don’t  delay.  Send  now. 


Liberty  Paper  Companv,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.:— Enclosed  is  one  dollar, 
for  which  please  send  me,  post-paid,  the  Liberty  Dress  Form  Set,  as  advertised. 


Name 


0.  /Check  size\  Small. 

Size;  ^  desired  )  (under  28"  bust) 

R.  F.  D.,  or  Street 


.Medium . Large. .... . . . . 

(28"  to  36"  bust)  (over  36"  bust) 

.Town . State . 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Beware!  Unless  you  see  (he  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  ou  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism.  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mouoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


HOFlfllfi 

A  lbs.  of  Best  *1  OO 

m  SAN  BO  ¥*•— 

Pure  Coffee  Ground  or  Bean) 

Sent  Pared  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles*/;:  Add  extra 
postage. for  lodger  distances /l! 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  AUSFIED 

JANES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N  Y. 

/  "  JOO  Y  ah  Dyk  Stove*  iu  ,(n  nt 


Cuticura  Talcum 
is  Fragrant  and 
Very  Healthful 

Sample  free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept. 
U,  Malden,  Maas.  25c.  everywhere. 


NOW!  Save  Money! 


Buy  Direct-From-Our-Factory  and 
you  will  find  it  easier  to  solve  High- 
Cost-of-Living  problems.  We  can 
6ave  you  money  on  that  Range— Pipe¬ 
less  Furnace — Combination  Coal-ana- 
Gas  Range  you  need. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments 
9Take  lOMos. 
or  lYr.to  Pay 

It  also  presents  mon¬ 
ey-saving  offers  on 
Kitchen  ICabinets,  Re¬ 
frigerators,  Paint,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Cream  Separators, 
Furniture  and  many  oth¬ 
er  home  and 
farm  ne¬ 
cessities. 
Send  your 
name  and 
address  on 
postcard 
for  it  today. 

Ask  lor  Calolog  No.  Il  l 
Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  You 


U 


Dish  Toweling  ” 

Direct  from  Mill 

15  yds.  of  best  quality  141  checked  Cotton  Dish 
Toweling  sent  postpaid  for  Two  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  CLINTON,  MASS. 

Kill  Rats  55 

In  France  the  World's  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  hai  m  human 

_  beings,  dogs.  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

■—  „  _  _  n  _  ^  I  -  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

|-  ree  UOOK  mice,  telliug  about  VIRUS 

and  how  to  get  some. 

0.  A.  Virus,  Lid.,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable, 
on  salary,  to  take 
Rural  New-Yorker 
men  who  have  horse 


subscriptions  for 
In  Ohio.  Prefer 
or  auto-  Address 

J.  C  MULHOLLAND.  General  Oelivery.  Columbus,  Ohio 
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There  is  a  Saving  this 
Spring  of  $50.  for 
You  onYour 
Family’s 
Needs 


Vhe  ‘‘NATIONAL"  Policy 
Always  to  Please 
the  Customer 

Tour  Money 
Back 
if  You 
Want 
It 


OUT  of  the  “NATIONAL”  Style  Book  steps  the  woman  made 
beautiful  by  Fashion.  From  Fifth  Avenue  Hat,  to  “NATIONAL” 
Dress,  and  Coat  or  Suit,  even  to  the  Shoes,  there  is  the  beauty  and 
charm  called  Style. 

And,  best  of  all,  that  Woman  of  Style  may  just  as  well  be  you. 
Your  “NATIONAL”  Style  Book— and  one  copy  IS  YOURS  free — 
shows  everything  needed  to  bring  to  you  all  that  style  can  give. 

For  men  who  believe  that  appearance 
is  desirable  and  service  essential,  there 
are  suits  and  overcoats  and  shirts  and 
shoes — everything  of  quality  for  men. 

For  young  Misses  of  fashion,  there  are 
dresses  and  coats  and  hats  with  the  charm 
of  youth.  For  young  men  and  boys, 
everything  in  clothes  of  quality.  For  the 
whole  family  everything  of  the  best  New 
York  Style.  But  there  is  more — far  more. 

A  $50.00  Saving  on  Your  Family’s  Needs 

This  very  Spring  there  is  a  big  saving 
on  your  family’s  needs.  There  is  a  double 
caving — for  goods  of  “NATIONAL” 

Quality  are  always  an  economy,  and  there 
is  a  $50.00  saving  in  price  besides. 


Here  Are  the  Prices  for  Spring 

All-Silk  Taffeta  Dresses  . from  - “ 

Last  Spring’s  Prices  were . .'.".".'.’.’."from 

All-Silk  Georgette  Waists  . from 

Last  Spring’s  Prices  were . .  .  from 

Waist*  of  the  Stylish  Cotton  Fabrics . from 

Last  Spring’s  Prices  were . from  $1.39  to  $8.98 

Men's  All-Wool  Worsted  or  Cassimere  Suits . from  $19.98  to  $34.98 

Last  Spring's  Prices  were . from  $29.50  to  $59.50 

Boys’  All-Wool  Suits,  Sizes  11  to  18  years . from  $7.98  to  $13.98 

Last  Spring’s  Prices  were . from  $16.50  to  $21.50 


$11.66  to  $35.98 
$21.98  to  $54.50 
$2.96  to  $9.98 
$6.95  to  $21.50 
98t  to  $ 2.98 


If  You  Live  in  One  of  the  States  listed  below  write  to 
our  Kansas  City  house  for  your  copy  of  the  “NATIONAL”  Style 
Book.  The  Kansas  City  Style  Book  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
New  York  Book — the  same  New  York  styles — the  same  New  York 
qualities  — the  same  New  York  prices.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
Kansas  City  being  nearer  to  you,  you  will  get  your  orders  quicker. 

Nebraska  Washington  Arkansas  Utah 

Kansas  Colorado  Oregon  w  , 

Missouri  New  Mexico  Louisiana  Nevada 

Texas  Arizona  Oklahoma  California 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Company 

5449  Independence  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


If  You  Live  in  Any  Other  State  Than  Those 
Listed  Above,  Write  to 


But  your  Style  Book  tells  the  whole 
story  of  lower  prices — gives  yoli  in  detail 
the  saving  that  may  as  well  be  yours. 

To  write  today  for  your  free  copy  of 
the  “NATIONAL”  Money-Saving  Style 
Book,  is  to  give  yourself  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family  all  the  pleasure  there  is 
in  New  York  Style,  in  authoritative 
“NATIONAL”  Style,  all  the  delight  and 
satisfaction  to  be  had  in  apparel  of 
“NATIONAL”  Quality,  and  you  secure 
besides  a  saving  in  cash  of  at  least  $50.00. 

And  this  page  is  printed  merely  to 
give  you  this  message  —  that  one 
“NATIONAL”  Style  Book  is  held  here 
for  you,  ready  to  be  sent  you  free — 
just  for  the  asking. 


National  Cloak  and  Suit  Company,  208  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Questions  About  Hogs 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


The  Spotted  Poland  China  Kog 

Is  the  Spotted  Poland  China  hog  as 
good  a «  the  Duroc- Jersey  for  New  York 
conditions?  What  is  the  outlook  for  the 
producer  of  pork  in  the  future?  w.  J.T. 

Hamlin.  N.  Y. 

The  Spotted  Poland  China  breed  of 
hogs  is  not  raised  as  extensively  in  New 
York  State  as  the  Duroc  Jersey.  Indiana 
holds  first  place  as  regards  the  native 
heath  of  the  Spotted  Poland  China,  and 
while  the  breed  lias  had  its  followers  for 
a  number  of  years,  its  distribution  is 
nowhere  near  as  general  as  that  of  the 
Duroc  Jersey.  The  question  of  breed  selec¬ 
tion  is  primarily  one  for  the  individual  to 
solve  himself.  There  are  good  and  bad 
representatives  in  each  breed,  and  it  is 
far  more  important  to  insist  upon  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  utility  individual  within  any 
given  breed.  At  one  time  the  Poland 
China  breed  predominated  in  the  corn 
belt.  They  evidenced  early  maturing 
qualities,  made  rapid  gains  and  yielded  a 
carcass  that  was  readily  salable.  I  ndue 
importance  was  placed  on  early  matur¬ 
ing  qualities,  and  objectionable  features 
developed,  such  as  small  litters,  intensi¬ 
fied  refinement  and  a  lack  of  size  and 
substance.  As  a  result  of  this  condition, 
which  was  quite  general  throughout  the 
breeding  districts  of  Ohio.  Illinois  and  In¬ 
diana,  many  farmers  changed  breeds, 
turning  to  the  Chester  White.  Duroc  Jer¬ 
sey.  Berkshire  or  Hampshire.  It  i« 
claimed  by  breeders  of  the  Spotted  Poland 
China  breed  that  they  did  not  experience 
this  unpopular  cycle,  and  that  their  favor¬ 
ite  breed  of  swine  is  gaining  in  popular¬ 
ity.  If  we  are  to  judge  the  popularity 
of  the  breed  by  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  produced  and  finished  for  market  pur¬ 
poses.  then  the  Duroc  Jersey  would  easily 
claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
popular  feeders’  type,  for  there  are  more 
red  hogs  coming  into  the  various  markets, 
particularly  from  the  corn  belt,  than  of 
any  other  breed  or  type. 

Concerning  your  second  question  as  to 
the  general  outlook  for  the  pork  produc¬ 
ers.  it  is  my  belief  it  is  good  business  to 
stay  in  the  pig  business.  Surely  one  can 
well  afford  to  feed  50'  or  00-cent  corn  to 
nine  or  10-ceut  hogs,  and  this  is  the  con¬ 
dition  that  prevails  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  With  freight  rates  at  their  present 
level,  the  livestock  farmer  has  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  grain  farmer.  In 
fact,  conditions  are  developing  in  the 
West  which  suggest  that  even  the  districts 
that  have  been  so  famous  in  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  Alfalfa  hay  may  have  to  intro¬ 
duce  livestock  farming,  in  order  to  find 
some  means  of  marketing  their  crops  to 
greater  advantage.  The  prevailing  rates 
on,  for  example,  Alfalfa  meal,  make  it 
absolutely  prohibitive  for  the  Western 
grower  or  distributor  to  operate  hits  mills 
and  merchandise  his  products  in  sections 
where  Alfalfa  meal  has  been  extensively 
produced.  If  the  New  York  State 
farmer  has  relatively  cheap  land  and  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  for  the  production 
of  corn  and  forage  crops  of  some  descrip¬ 
tion,  then  it  is  my  belief  that  he  could 
make  no  mistake  by  gradually  getting  into 
the  business  of  producing  pork  for  the 
market.  Unfortunately,  from  the  farm¬ 
er's  standpoint,  market  conditions  are  less 
inviting  in  the  East  than  in  the  Middle 
West,  particularly  for  the  shipment  of 
live  animals.  Usually  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Eastern  farmer  to  slaughter  the.  ani¬ 
mals  at  the  farm  and  merchandise  the 
dressed  carcasses. 

Any  extensive  operation  in  pork  pro¬ 
duction  must  center  around  the.  use  of 
forage  crops,  particularly  rape.  oats.  Soy 
beans,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  various 
clovers,  and  the  producing  of  a  certain 
amount  of  corn.  This  practice  involves 
the  purchase  of  certain  protein  feeds  or 
the  so-called  corn  balancers,  in  order  to 
provide  a  well-balanced  ration  for  the 
growing  animals.  Since  there  are  more 
breeders  of  Duroc  Jersey  than  Spotted 
Boland  Chinas  in  New  York  State,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  easier  for  you  to 
sell  breeding  stock  or  obfaiu  foundation 
animals.  However,  this  is  a  matter  for 
your  own  decision,  for  there  is  a  good  and 
inferior  type  within  every  breed.  You 


cannot  produce  pork  profitably  unless  you 
use  as  your  agency  specimens  that  can 
put  on  flesh  quickly  and  profitably. 


Pasture  for  Hogs 

Next  Spring  I  shall  have  45  or  50 
young  pigs.  I  shall  have  the  milk  of 
seven  cows  toward  feeding,  and  two  yards 
for  each  pen  of  hogs.  What  kind  of  feed 
would  you  advise  to  serve  in  the  yards  so 
that  they  can  have  grain  feed  all  the  time? 
I  want  to  plant  six  or  seven  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  15  acres  of  oats,  15  acres  corn. 
The  soil  is  dark  sandy  loam.  What  kind 
of  fertilizer  is  best  for  corn  and  oats? 
They  tell  me  that  the  temperature  of  my 
district  in  a  little  cold  for  corn  to  give  a 
big  yield.  How  much  corn  and  oats  shall 
I  seed?  w.  j.  k. 

New  York. 

As  a  forage  crop  for  swine  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  a  combination  mixture 
of  30  lbs.  oats.  5  lbs.  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
and  5  lbs.  Red  clover.  This  mixture  is 
sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land.  Seeding* 
can  be  made  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  it 
its  possible  to  plow  the  ground  and  prop¬ 
erly  prepare  the  seed  bed.  Since  you 
have  a  number  of  areas  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  for  forage  crops,  you  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  make  successive 
plantings,  say  10  or  15  days  apart.  For 
areas  to  be  seeded  as  late  as  May  20,  a 
combination  consisting  of  a  bushel  of 
Soy  beans,  5  lbs.  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and 
8  lbs.  white-blooming  Sweet  clover  should 


be  used.  This  combination  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  forage,  and  it  can  be  used  late  in  the 
season  to  finish  off  some  of  your  market 
animals. 

The  best  results  with  forage  crops  for 
swine  result  from  pasturing  these  areas 
wheu  the  plants  are  from  7  to  9  in.  in 
height.  Provided  you  have  an  abundance 
of  forage,  the  oat  plants  will  shoot  up 
and  head  out,  and  if  allowed  to  ripen, 
sufficient  of  the  matured  oats  will  shake 
off  and  reseed  the  area  and  provide  a  fine 
forage  for  Fall  feeding.  If  the  Soy  bean 
seed  is  too  expensive,  you  can  use  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  alone,  seeding  it  in  rows  Hi 
to  18  in.  apart,  and  cultivating  it  during 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  A  given 
area  of  rape  seeded  in  rows  will  yield 
more  forage  than  will  result  from  broad¬ 
casting.  Four  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient 
for  one  acre. 

As  a  fertilizer  I  would  suggest  the  use 
of  a  so-called  4-8-4  mixture,  and  would 
apply  it  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  acre. 
If  it  is  true  that  soil  conditions  in  your 
district  are  unfavorable  to  early  planting, 
then  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to 
use  earlier  maturing  varieties  of  corn. 
I  would  suggest,  the  use  of  1. lice’s  Favor¬ 
ite.  This  will  mature  in  your  district  and 
yield  a  satisfactory  crop.  As  to  the 
amount  of  corn  required,  you  will  find 
that  one  bushel,  or  50  lbs.,  of  uniform 
corn  will  plant  about  4%  acres. 

As  to  the  amount  of  oats  to  seed  per 
acre,  on  good  soil  2*4  bushels  per  acre 
will  be  sufficient.  If  the  soil  is  less  fer¬ 
tile  and  there  will  be  less  tendency  for 
the  oats  to  stool  out.  seed  three  bushels 


Fattening  Hogs 

.  Is  the  following  a  balanced  ration  for 
fattening  hogs,  and  what  would  be  the 
results  of  suddenly  discontinuing  the  use 
of  tankage?  Corn.  200  lbs. ;  rye.  200  lbs.; 
oats.  150  lbs.:  bran.  50  lbs.:  mixed  feed, 
50  lbs. :  liuseed.  30  lbs.,  and  tankage, 
30  lbs.  H.  B.  Y. 

Royertown.  Pa. 

The  ration  suggested  would  do  very  well 
for  feeding  growing  auimals.  but  it  is  not 
primarily  the  best  combination  for  fatten¬ 
ing  purposes.  If  your  animals  will  weigh, 
say.  125  lbs.,  then  it  would  be  feasible 
for  you  to  eliminate  the  bran  and  oats 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  protein.  Usu¬ 
ally  5  lbs.  of  tankage  it.  sufficient  to  bal¬ 
ance  100  lbs.  of  corn  or  rye  for  fattening 
purposed.  If  you  omitted  the  tankage 
and  linseed  meal  entirely,  more  corn 
would  be  required  for  a  given  gain.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results  for  fat¬ 
tening  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
concentrated  feed  :  a  combination  of  100 
lbs.  corn.  50  lbs.  rye  and  7  lbs.  tankage 
would  give  good  results.  If  you  prefer 
to  substitute  linseed  meal  for  the  tankage, 
then  I  should  replace  the  7  lbs.  of  tankage 
with  12  lbs.  of  linseed  meal.  More  pro¬ 
tein  is  required  in  rations  for  young  and 
growing  pigs  than  it  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
corporate  in  a  feed  intended  primarily 
for  fattening  purposes. 


“Why  do  you  not  deal  with  me  now?” 
asked  a  butcher  of  a  woman  who  had  for¬ 
merly  visited  his  shop  regularly.  “Well, 
the  last  piece  of  meat  I  had  from  you 
was  so  tough  that  I  could  have  soled  my 
shoes  with  it.”  “Then  why  did  you  not 
do  it?”  asked  the  nettled  butcher.  “Be¬ 
cause  I  could  get  no  tacks  that  would  go 
through  it.” — New  York  Globe. 


per  acie. 


“High-Priced”  Unicom 
Makes  Low-Cost  Feed 


Feed  this  way 

with  clover  hay 


For  November,  four  out  of 
the  ten  highest  cows  in  all 
Indiana  cow  testing  associa¬ 
tions  were  fed  Unicorn. 
Average  milk  .  .  1609.5  lbs. 
Average  fat  ...  59.9  lbs. 


Those  who  are  not  feeding 
Unicorn  say  that  it  is  “high- 
priced.” 

Those  who  are  feeding  Uni¬ 
corn  say  that  it  gives  them  a 
greater  profit  than  they  can 
get  with  any  other  feed. 

The  Unicorn  feeders  know 
that  it’s  not  the  price  of  a  thing 
that  counts,  but  how  much 
you  get  for  your  money. 

There’s  more  milk  and  more 
profit  in  a  ton  of  Unicorn  than 
there  is  in  a  ton  of  any  other  feed 
— home-mixed  or  boughten. 

Use  Unicorn  and  cut  down 
your  feed  bills.  Goes  farther. 
Lasts  longer.  Actually  costs 
less — not  more. 

Chapin  <Sl  Company 

Chicago 

New'  England  Office  at  Boston 
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CORNELIUS  VAN  BUREN, 

Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  writes: 

"I  liart  supervised  official  dairy  tests  for  two  years  in 
Wisconsin  and  California  and  therefore  had  a  very  good 
opportunity  to  study  relative  merits  of  all  dairv  breeds 
The  Holstein  is  most  in  demand  and  Holstein  stock  of  both 
.  ^  sexes  sell  more  readily  and  for  higher  prices  than  other 

breeds.  Everybody  is  interested  in  Holsteins. 

Send  For  Free  Booklets 

THE  HOLSTEIV-FRIESIAN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA  105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


BERKSHIRES 


FLINTSTONE 

BERKSHIRES 

Registered,  immune  bred  sows  showing  safe 
to  the  service  of  t  he  Grand  Champion  hour. 
Pearl's  Successor  8th, .255708,  and  due  to  far¬ 
row  in  March  and  April.  Write  for  sale  list. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 

^■Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD 

The  first  prize  aged  sow  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
and  the  largest  and  heaviest  sow  there  was  sired  by  a 
boar  ue  bred  and  Sold  foi  $100.  She  defeated  sows 
that  have  been  Grand  champions  at  over  n  dozen  of 
the  laigest  State  Fails.  The  heaviest  Berkshire  boar 
at  this  show  was  bred  bv  us  We  offer  160  gilts  and 
sows  of  same  blood  line-,  bred  for  spring  litters 

H  C.  &  H  B.  Harponding.  Box  1  6,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Berkshires 

We  are  offering  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get 
started  in  the  Pure  Bred  Hog  business.  Bred  Sou  s 
and  Gilts,  Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts  and  Boars  of 

best  breeding,  BLYTHEWOOD  FARMS.  Pittsfield,  Mats. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  otter  40  Epoehal-Matchless-Kmbleni  and  Real 
Type  Sows,  safe  in  pig.  for  March  and  April  farrow¬ 
ing  Also  service  boars  and  Registered  shoats  of 

both  sex.  RICHARD  H  STONE.  Trumansburo.  New  York 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Best  of  breeding.  All  ages.  Extra  g  -od  fail  pigs. 

RICHARD  E.  W  A  IS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

THRIFTY  BERKSHIRE 

up.  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  (li  st  letter. 

CLOVEKDA LE  FARSI,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

Shady  Side  Berkshires  mvonHmths 

old.  #40  each.  Boars,  4  mos.  old.  #IS  each.  Bred  sows 
#KO.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  K.  Hsllllt,  iliiblrardsville,  .N.  Y 

Nelson's  Berkshires.  Fall  pigs.  *20.  Sired  by  Deal 
Typis  Value.  2nd.  Sowsbred  to  him  at  *l25to$lo(j  Open 
gilts,  $35:  all  good  ones.  W.  0.  NELSON,  Jr..  Porter.  Delaware 

DIG  TYPE  ItEltKSlIlUFS,  Good  blood.  Choice 
I*  individuals.  Stock  for  sale.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hartfield,  N.Y. 

SWINE  j 

BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whiles 

Sited  by  Princ#  Big  Boy.  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East— and  other  winning  sires. 
Winter  farrowed,  8-wks.-pigs,  8115  each.  Open  ami 
bred  Gilts— Young  service  Boars— Fail  Pig« — Bred 
Sows.  All  selected  from  the  big—  Prolific — Smooth 
kind.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 

sdTdBigTypeChesterWhites 

8pring  Boars  and  Gilts,  Fall  pigs  sired  by  Md.  King.  Big 
Prince  Ohio  Giant.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

1  OAKDALE  FARM)  Clyde  B.  Thomas,  Boonsboro.  Md. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  'The 

Eight  Rlue  Ribbons.  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  danen- 
H0WER,  Mtnaqer  Cedar,  Farm  Penllyn,  P».  H.  E.  ORATION,  Proprietor 

Poland-China  Yearling  SOWS 

Due  to  farrow  in  April.  Bv  my  Grand  Champion 
Herd  Boar  “  KNOX’S  DIG  BOB.” 

Dr.  KNOX  -  Danbury,  Conn. 

HOLSTEINS 


200  HOLSTEINS 

GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearling’s.  2-year 
olds,  i'ows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
♦20.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Beg,  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

Three  to  four  months  old  from  high-class  A.  Jt.  O.  Sin's 
and  we  1 1-1 1  rod  Dams,  which  will  he  put  on  yearly  test  at 
next  freshening.  Lack  of  room  compels  us  to  sacrifice 
these  at  bargain  prices.  Our  herd  is  under  Federal 
Supervision.  Write  for  pedigree  ami  prices. 

BONACRE  FARMS,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 
Your  Choice-3  Holstein  Bulls 

nges.  10  mos..  11  mos..  13  mos.  Dam's  Records.  16.95  lbs  3 
jrs.i  21.7?  11)8.,  3  y rs. ;  25.80  lbs..  5  yrs.  Sire  by  King  M  del 
from  25-lb.  2-year-old.  Well  grown,  straight  individuals. 
Priced  right.  I.c  HOY  M  UN  ItO,  Jordan,  New  York 

Holstrlii-Krli'slun  lltlferniul  Hull  (  alves.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  1, reeding- 
Keg.  Ibiroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGrow.  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y. 

Beg.  Holstein  Bull  Calves  Evens' 


C 


SWINE 


HAMPSHIRE 


»  J 


Spring  Boars  at  $30:  Young  Pigs  at  $10  at  10  wks. 
Bred  Sows  at  Prices  von  can  afford  to  Pay.  Write 

now.  j.  m.  FARNSWORTH.  Star  Route.  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


"  «•  offer  you  for  immediate 
acceptance  or  till  sold 

Pure  Bred  Duroc- 
Jersey  Fall  Pigs 

With  pedigree.  I  rom  regis¬ 
tered  600-pound  so ws  and 
prize  bonis  Orion  cherry 
King.  Col.  and  Defender 
breeding  as  fellows: 


FIRST  CHOICE— One  Boar  and  One  Sow  $35  00 
SECOND  CHOICE— One  Boar  and  One  Sow  30.00 
SINGLE  PIGS— Sept.  Farrow,  each  25  00 

BRED  GILTS—  each . 50.00 

UNBRED  GILTS-each  .  ...  40.00 

TRIED  SOWS-each . 7S.OO 

SERVICE  BOARS  ....  S3S.00  to  $50.00 

These  offerings  are  the  offspring  from  the  herds  of  elms. 

K.  Sprague  of  Lima.  O.  :  Chas.  V.  Truax  of  Sycamore.  O. ; 

L.  L.  Schultz  of  Oxford  <).,  and  other  leading  breeders 
in  the  West,  purchased  a  year  ago,  regardless  of  expense. 
You  now  have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  best 
blood  in  the  country  at  less  than  one-half  of  what  we 
offered  similar  stock  to  you  last  Spring  and  Fall. 

ALL  PUREBRED  DUROC- JERSEYS 

Registration  Papers  furnished  SI  each.  A  charge  of  *2.50 
each  for  small  pigs  and  *5  each  for  Gilts.  Sows  and  service 
hoars,  for  crating  and  delivering  to  the  Express  Station. 


ENFIELD  FARMS 


ENFIELD,  CONN. 


FANCY  0^1.  C.’S 

The  big,  heavy  weighing,  deep  sided,  smooth  kind. 
Boar  and  sow  pigs,  not  related,  at  reasonable 
prices.  An  exceptional  offering  of  5  and  6-mos.-o)d 
pigs  at  the  present  time.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Address  W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  O.  Box 
469,  Hummelstotvn,  Pa, 

Eight  Large  Type  Poland-China  Sow  Pigs 

8  weeks  old.  $10  each.  Beauties. 

E.  F.  SNYDER,  K  D.  3,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

rif  T&ClCQ  Pest  blood  lines  in  cast 

01,11)1  I  V  FARM,  .Stanley,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  HAMPSHIRES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex.  by  Grand 
ChampionSirBlythedale.  Free  circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In-Hand.  Pa.  •  Box  R 


Productioiv^i 


SfGUERNSEYCSlt 


1  ho  possibilities  of  the  Guernsey  are  indicated  by  a  cow 
purchased  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey  in  1914  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  $37S  and  the  cost  of*  shipping  her  to  her 
American  home  was  about  $200.  In  1920  this  cow  and 
three  of  her  descendants  were  sold  for  $22,700.  Every 
Guernsey  cow  can  increase  bank  deposits  if  given  a  fair 
chance.  Send  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  26  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  heifer  born  in  October  who  is 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  LYONS  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  is  a  13-lb 
two-year  old  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIS  who  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  out  of  a 
former  world's  champion  40- 1 b.  cow  There 
is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Windy  Knoll  Farm 

GUERNSEYS 

of  Type  and  Production 

At  Farmers 9  Prices 

We  offer  several  young  bulls 
from  two  to  16  months  old,  well 
grown  and  good  individuals. 
These  bulls  represent  the  best 
of  the  well  and  justly  popular 
May  Rose-Golden  Secret  breeding 
and  are  out  of  cows  with  good  A. 
R.  records.  Extra  good  value  at 
the  prices  we  are  now  asking. 

For  particulars  write 

Windy  Knoll  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


FR1TZLYN  FARM  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Grandsons  of  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 

3jto  9  mos.,  out  of  A.  R.  cows.  Also  one  16  mos..  MAI 
ROSE  .and  M  ASH  K  K  S  bp  I  !•  I  breeding.  Federal  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  5079.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and 
full  particulars.  WM.  F.  FRETZ,  Pipersville,  Penn. 

BRABANT  FARM,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

offers  several  registered  GUEKN  8EY  S  for  Sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  We 
would  like  to  tell  yon  about  the  rag.  Guernseys  we 
have  for  sale.  Approved  breeding.  Tuberculin  tested. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Sale  List  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
12  mos.  old.  A.  R.  breeding  with  size  and 
ronstitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  It.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smitiiville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


Brightside  FarmQ 

_  QUALITY  JERSEYS  J 

We  Now  Have  Ten  Fine  Heifers  For  Sale 

I)o  not  purchase  before  you  learn  our  pi-ire* 
and  value  to  be  expected  from  your  investment. 
Address 

R.  E.  MOSHER,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


Tarm"  JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns^.1 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wasliiiiglonvtlle,  K.  T. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  B.  CALVES.  *50.  E.  I.  FOX.  lowtll,  M,» 


HORSES 


MORE 

PORK 

_ IN  LESS  TIME 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  great  amounts 
of  pork  at  an  early  age.  They  are  easy-feeding  animals,  and  raise  large  families. 
These  hogs  were  introduced  less  than  50  years  ago,  and  yet  in  1918,  51  Jo  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  country  were  “Duroc- Jerseys.”  They  are  uniformly  red  in 
color.  Increase  your  profits  by  raising  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

Write  for  “DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROLIFIC  AND  PROFITABLE”— sent  free 
to  hog-raisers  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world.  Over  12,000  members. 
The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  Ho  Peoria,  Ill. 


Suffolk  stallion  Piedmont  Rambler 

No.  926.  Foaled,  March  25th,  1915.  Rambler  is  sound,  kind 
and  gentle  and  is  guaranteed  to  work  anywhere  either 
Miigle  or  double.  Weight,  1,500  lbs.  in  good  working  oi 
dor.  Rambler  is  sold  for  no  fault.  We  have  his  three- 
quarter  brolherand  don’t  need  two  stallions,  lfe  is  a  sure 
bl  eeder  and  can  be  seen  working  any  day  on  our  farms, 
lie  Is  quick,  active  and  a  line  driver  and  we  will  match 
him  against  any  horse  of  his  weight  in  this  countv  for 
hard,  steady  pulling.  Price  reasonable. 

WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


J 


V 


i  •• 

FLAVOR  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSERS’ 

Preparation  for  imparting  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat. 
Made  from  Hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor, cleaner, 
cheaper;  no  smoke  house  needed.  .Inst  paint  on. 
0*  at  Drug  Stores.  Express  prepaid  for  81.25. 
0*  E.  KRAUSEK  &  BKO.  Milton,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  i 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  two  to  six  months  old.  Also  t  wo  young 
bulls  ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  I: 
Dams  from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd 
I  rices  from  $160-5250.  Write  for  extended 
pedigrees.  I-.  K^SIMI'UIS,  Mgr.,  Foot  lloHMou,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  fo!*  sale 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Fanners  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  on- 
pottumtv  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,'  healthy 
bulls  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  \  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 

' '  S  w*w*  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  SI.,  phlla..  Pa. 


1*REIDAB1LIK:  farm 

sired  by  Brookmends  Taurus  of  Breida* 
Vo  (Sire:  Langwater  Royal  Master 

» o  23683)  (Dam:  Brookmeads  Dorothy  No 
^  U  o'°n  .;  55,15  ,'bs.  Milk-742.80  lbs.  fat 
Class  G).  Bull  dropped  January  13,  1921— dams 
reeoid.  HOI. In  lbs.  iat  Class  D,  Others  whose 
dams  are  n  w  on  test.  Will  be  priced  low. 
Herd  on  Federal  Accredited  List  Write  for 
particulars. 

P.  O.  Box  SSO  Wilmington,  Del. 
L.  H.  Le  BARRON,  Manager* 

“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from' 3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  flf  "NE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
limn  500-lbs.  Int  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
"  rite  at  once  lor  prices  and  particulars. 

i.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


f°R S ale-g- uernseys  j 

Stony  Hill  Farms  otter  a  few  very  choice  Bull  Calves  A 
ranging  six  months  to  one  vear  MASHFR  SFMIFI  i 
EXCEtLEI.1 -INDIVIDUALS;  and  from  DAMS  > 
DOING  400  TO  500  LBS.  FAT  with  ordinary  farm  A 

3k,SWfff«Pticed  t0  sell.  Address  ■■ 

K.  A.  POWERS,  Stony  Hill  Farms,  GLENSHAW,  PA.  \ 


L 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

\\  e  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale 

pen  or  [icDncor  'vants*  v'*finrs  welcome! 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr,  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 

Rug'ged  Producing’  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  tat.  j  mi’ll  he  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crest  in  on  t  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

~  SHEEP  7T  ! 


I  0NGESTWO0L  SHEEP KNOWN.  .Scotch  inlanders  Fan- 
imported  stock.  Write  F.  Bl'SII ,\  M.L,  I'liuiltum.  \.y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  Me° 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  '"outhRaDowLna,Ew%s 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 

ForSale  Sf'.f;.,,AMP?,,IKE  sheep,  rams  ...id 

IUI  oalB  KM  I'.S.  Apply  Orilllt  FARM,  Hu  return.,  N.  y. 

Foil  S*I,E— «  Reg.  Hampshire  Ewe*.  due  March  1st;  10 
choice  Ewe  Lambs.  THOS.  HASLETT.  Hall.  N.  Y. 


Fnr^alo  OR  TRADE  FOR  i>ky 

I  01  dale  c.  D.  KILBOUKN,  Bam 


am,  Conn. 


30  Ewes 


Wanted.  Keg.  Hampshire  R»m.  Alto  i«w  owti.  Must  l>e  1  urge 
nn  i  thrifty  and  price  reasonable.  M.  C-  WHITNET,  Susquehanna.  Pt. 

.%  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

p1  Q  ^  ^ 

One  Registered  Western  Bred  Hereford  Bull 

21  months  old.  A.  A.  GEN  KRAI  X,  Memphis,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


1VEILK 

PETER  DUNWALI), 


ST  wo  fresh  Hoes 
and  one  Buck. 
Kio,  New  York 


DOGS 


] 


Here  is  Just  the  Farm  DOG  You  Have  Been  Looking  For 

AIREDALESpayed  Female 

Always  on  the  job  and  no  job  too  big  for  them  to  lackle. 
Also  one  female  not  spayed.  Bred  from  champions. 
Pedigree  on  request.  Over  three  months’  old.  Farm 
raised,  healthy  and  full  of  vim.  Your  choice  for  *15. 
F.  J.  CHAMPLIN.  R.  D.  3.  Jetferson,  N.Y. 

German  Shepherd, Collies,  Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs  Poland*  ChVna 

Holstein  bulls.  Good  young  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  It.  WATSON.  Box  1745.  Oakland,  law* 

Dan  RallioPnn*  Sables, Whites.  Also  Shepherds. $10- $1$ 

nvg.uoilierups  KL  HUITON  FLItH.  K.  1,  llndaoa,  N.Y. 
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Feed  doesn’t  change 
your  cow’s  requirement 

Your  cow  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  protein  and  heat 
and  energy  food.  Her  requirement  does  not  change  when 
you  feed  ensilage,  as  roughage,  which  is  low  in  protein 
compared  with  heat  and  energy  food,  or  clover  hay  which 
is  high  in  protein  compared  with  heat  and  energy  food. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  grain  feed  must  be  selected 
to  supply  what  the  roughage  lacks  and  that  it  must  be 
changed  when  the  roughage  changes  in  order  to  maintain 
the  nutritive  requirement  of  your  cow. 

It  is  plain  too,  that  any  one  feed  cannot  form  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  with  more  than  one  group  of  roughage,  and 
necessitates  a  feed  to  fit  each  group. 

To  maintain  the  uniformity  required  by  your  cows, 
and  utilize  all  classes  of  roughage, 

O-GA 

FEED  SERVICE 

has  made  exhaustive  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  rough- 
age  and  classified  them  in  three  groups  according  to  their 
nutritive  content  and  prepared  a  feed  to  form  a  balanced 
ration  with  each  group. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Silage,  Pastur¬ 
age,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timothy  Hay, 

Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage :  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa,  etc. 

With  the  right  feed  you  can  make  use  of  any  roughage  or  change 
from  one  kind  of  roughage  to  any  other  variety,  without  affecting  the 
nutritive  content  of  the  daily  ration.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which 
a  change  from  one  roughage  to  another  can  be  made,  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  milk  yield.  .  lit 

How  this  is  accomplished  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  booklet 
“TI-O-GA  Feed  Service ”  which  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Insist  on  your  dealer  furnishing  the  brand  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
that  should  be  used  with  the  roughage  you  have.  If  he  doesn’t  have 
it,  advise  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


WHITE 

'£  BRAND 


^blue'J-4 

,7>iBRANDjjl|h\ 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


r. j  : 


r 

The  same  careful  service  is 
furnished  through: 

TI-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shoat  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
TI-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Mash. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel’s  Ration  (Full  Feed  iott 
Horses) . 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Dairy  Rations 

You  sent  me  recently  a  ration  for  my 
Guernsey  cow  as  follows :  oO  lbs.  corn- 
meal.  50  lbs.  oats.  40  lbs.  bran.  30  lbs. 
oilmeal,  40  lbs.  gluten.  Would  corn  and 
cob  meal  do.  or  should  I  shell  my  corn 
before  having  it  ground;  May  I  have 
you  advice  about  the  feeding  of  my 
heifer?  She  is  part  Jersey  and  part 
Ayrshire,  two  years  and  eight  months  old. 
She  calved  July  1.  and  gave  about  18  lbs. 
milk  when  fresh.  Now,  after  six  months 
milking,  she  is  giving  12%  lbs.  She  . is 
a  small  cow,  weighing  about  5oO  lbs. 
(estimated).  I  do  not  think  that  I  ga’ve 
her  enough  protein  during  the  years  be¬ 
fore  she  calved  to  allow  for  proper  de¬ 
velopment.  I  should  like  to  give  her  a 
ration  which  would  allow  her  to  make 
further  growth  herself,  to  continue  her 
flow  of  milk,  and  to  give  nourishment  to 
the  expected  calf.  For  roughage  T  have 
mixed  hay  (mostly  witch  grass)  and  corn 
fodder.  I  am  giving  some  beet  pulp. 

Framingham,  Mass.  j.ii.c. 

The  combination  of  grains  intended  as 
a'  ration  for  your  Guersey  cow.  consist¬ 
ing  of  cornmeal,  oats,  bran,  oilmeal  and 
gluten,  recently  suggested,  will  be  equally 
as  efficient  if  corn  and  cob  meal  is  used. 
In  fact,  there  would  be  no  advantage  in 
shelling  the  corn  and  grinding  the  shelled 

corn.  > 

Your  Jersey  heifer  was  evidently  under¬ 
fed  during  her  early  growing  period,  and 
particularly  during  her  first  lactation 
period.  It  is  doubtful  whether  you  will 
be  able  to  obtain  desired  results  until  the 
heifer  goes  into  her  next  dry  period.  It 
would  seem  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
suggest  that  the  heifer  he  permitted  to  go 
dry  at  a  relatively  early  date,  and  that 
an.  effort  be  made  to  stimulate  growth  arid 
development  during  such  period.  A  suit- 
1  able  ration  for  such  use  would  result 
from  mixing  together  the  following:  50 
lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal.  50  lbs.  ground 
oats.  50  lbs.  wheat  bran.  40  lbs.  oilmeal, 
40  lbs.  gluten  feed  meal.  50  lbs.  beet  pulp. 
40  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  5  lbs.  salt.  Feed 
this  in  conjunction  with  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay,  taking  particular  pains  to  supply  all 
the  roughage  that  she  will  dean  up  with 
relish.  After  the  cow  goes  dry.  the  ra¬ 
tion  might  be  simplified  and  reduced  to 
a  straight  combination  of  50  lbs.  corn 
and  cob  meal.  30  lbs.  wheat  bran.  50  lbs. 
ground  oats,  10  lbs.  oilmeal  and  2  lbs. 
salt.  Here  again  it  is  important  during 
this  growing  period  to  feed  her  a  generous 
amount  of  legume  hay,  in  order  that  she 
may  he  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
necessary  ash  and  hone-forming  materials. 
Where  silage  is  not  available,  it  is  well 
t  >  utilize  beet  pulp. 


Cows  Hold  Up  Milk 

I  have  40  head  of  stock,  of  which  15, 
five  Holstein  and  10  Jerseys,  are  fresh. 
The  barn  is  clean  and  comfortably  warm, 
with  no  drafts ;  sprayed  with  disinfect¬ 
ant.  and  the  cows  are  cleaned  every  day. 

I  use  a  milking  machine,  which  is  kept  in 
perfect  sanitary  condition.  I  am  feeding 
mixed  hay,  Timothy  and  Alfalfa,  all  the 
cows  will  dean  up.  twice  a  day,  oue 
ounce  of  salt  each  per  day  and  all  the 
wafer  they  will  drink  twice  a  day.  The 
dry  feed  is  a  mixture  of  200  lbs.  gluten, 

I  200  lbs.  wheat  feed.  150  lbs.  hominy,  50 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  allowing  1  lb.  for  each. 
3  lbs.  of  milk  produced.  With  this  each 
cow  gets  1  lb.  of  beet  pulp,  dry  weight, 
soaked  12  hours,  anti  oilmeal  as  needed. 
Still  some  of  the  cows  are  holding  part 
of  their  milk.  None  of  the  cows  has 
been  fresh  over  50  days,  and  they  are 
never  abused.  Can  you  give  me  any  rea¬ 
son  or  cure  for  this,  and  also  suggest  a 
grain  ration  if  mine  is  not  right?  I  can 
buv  anv  kind  of  feed  hero.  c.  B.  S. 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

The  condition  that  you  described  is 
frequently  encountered  where  milking  ma¬ 
chines  are  in  use;  particularly  it  is  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  condition  frequently  re¬ 
ported  where  cows  previously  milked  by 
liaud  are  switched  over  to  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  It  is  my  observation  that  the  best 
results  have  followed  the  use  of  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  from  the  very  outset  of  u 
heifer’s  first  freshening  period. 

There  are  two  or  three  suggestions  that 
might  help  solve  your  problem.  The  first 
one  is  that  the  cows  be  fed  just  previous 
to  milking,  in  which  event  there  might  be 
less  holding  up  of  the  milk.  Personally. 
I  do  not  like  this  practice,  and^  much 
prefer  to  milk  the  cows  first  and  let  them 
he  fed  following  milking.  The  other  sug¬ 
gestion  concerns  a  modification  in  the 


grain  ration  you  are  feeding.  It  not  only 
lacks  variety,  but  it  lacks  hulk  and  pro¬ 
tein.  In  fact,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the 
proteins  already  available  do  not  come 
from  sufficiently  variable  sources.  The 
following  combination  will,  no  doubt,  give 
you  better  results:  200  lbs.  hominy,  20o 
lbs.  ground  oats.  200  lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran.  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  25 
lbs.  bone  meal  and  15  lbs.  kalt.  Feed  this  in 
conjunction  with  Alfalfa  or  mixed  hay. 
and  in  the  absence  of  silage  I  would  sup¬ 
plement  it  still  further  with  beet  pulp. 
Since  you  have  obtained  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  from  the  use  of  a  commercially 
mixed  ration,  your  problem  might  he 
solved  through  the  addition  of  some  corn- 
meal.  oats  and  oilmeal  with  the  mixed 
feed.  It  is  important  that  cows  be  milked 
regularly  every  day  at  nearly  the  same 
hour,  and,  of  course,  the  best  results  will 
not  follow  any  system  that  does  not  in¬ 
volve’ the  stripping  out  of  the  cows  after 
the  milk  is  drawn  by  means  of  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine. 


Protein  Ration 

Is  the  grain  (tag  for  which  I  am  en¬ 
closing)  too  rich  in  protein?  I  have  been 
feeding  8  lbs.  per  day  to  cows  giving  50 
lbs.  of  milk.  I  notice  the  rations  advised 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  lower  in  protein  than 
this  grain.  I  am  feeding  corn  fodder, 
uncut,  morning,  and  mixed  hay  ut  night. 

I  have  no  silo.  f.  E.  H. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

The  compounded  feed  referred  to  sched¬ 
ules  24  per  cent  of  protein  and  10  per 
cent  of  fiber.  This  is  not  an  excessive 
amount  of  protein,  especially  for  cows 
that  are  producing  15  quarts  of  milk  per 
day.  There  are  dairymen,  however,  who 
prefer  to  use  combinations  carrying  a 
small  percentage  of  protein,  oue  that 
would  yield  perhaps  a  high  percentage  of 
total  digestible  nutrients.  Results  are 
the  things  that  determine  successful  prac¬ 
tices.  As  a  general  rule,  many  dairy 
farmers  have  low-producing  cows,  and 
can  ill  afford  the  extravagant  amounts  of 
protein  commonly  advised.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  that  protein  is  oul.y  one 
of  the  factors  embodied  in  a  dairy  ration 
for  milk  cows;  that  after  all  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  energy  value  or  the  total  amount 
of  digestible  material  that  is  available  for 
milk  production  after  maintenance  re¬ 
quirements  have  been  satisfied.  Since 
the  price  yf  corn  is  relatively  low  at  t-he 
present  time,  it  might  he  to  your  advan¬ 
tage  to  add  some  of  this  carbohydrate 
carrier  to  the  present  combination  and 
compare  results.  If  your  cows  maintain 
a  satisfactory  degree  of  flesh  and  finish  as 
a  result  of  the  ration  you  are  now  feed¬ 
ing.  and  provided  further  you  are  not 
experiencing  any  udder  trouble,  the 
chances  are  that  your  ration  is  complete. 

Popcorn  for  Cows 

I  wish  a  ration  for  four  grade  Jersey 
cows.  I  am  able  to  obtain  popcorn ;  that 
is,  corn  that  has  been  popped  and  remains 
unsold  that  day,  and, the  corn  that  does 
not  pop.  I  have  ice  cream  cones,  broken 
in  the  making.  They  are  made  of  No.  2 
wheat  flour,  sugar  and  a  little  lard  and 
water.  To  100  lbs.  of  flour  they  use 
about  25  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  popcorn  and 
cones  cost  nothing  but  the  freight.  The 
cows  are  very  fond  of  these  cones  and  the 
popcorn.  What  other  graius  should  1  mix 
with  the  cones  and  popcorn  to  make  a 
balanced  ration?  I  have  been  feeding 
bran  and  oilmeal  with  them.  a.  l.  t. 

Ohio. 

Surely  you  have  suggested  a  rare  com¬ 
bination,  and  we  are  wondering  k~  you  are 
not  feeding  aristocratic  cows.  I  doubt 
whether  even  a  cow  could  obtain  very 
much  nutriment  from  stale  popcorn.  The 
grains  that  have  refused  to  pop  ought  to 
he  ground  if  it  is  desired  to  utilize  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  refuse  from 
the  ice  cream  cones  would  provide  some 
bulk,  and  since  they  are  palatable  might 
serve  a.  useful  purpose.  I  should  make 
sure,  however,  that  I  added  these  to  a 
basis  ration,  rather  than  utilize  these  two 
products  as  the  main  grain  ration.  I 
would  suggest  the  following  combined 
mixture:  300  lbs.  of  ground  popcorn.  200 
lbs.  cones.  200  lbs.  ground  oats.  300  lbs. 
cottonseed.  100*lbs.  bran.  In  addition  I 
should  make  sure  that  they  got  some  suc¬ 
culence.  aud  all  of  the  legume  hay  that 
they  would  clean  up  with  relask, 
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•yiME  is  money.  This  is  more  true  of  the  farmer  than  anyone  else.  Your  trouble  is  to  find 
X  time  to  do  all  the  things  you  want  and  ought  to  do.  For  over  fifty  years  we  have  been 
working  out  ways  for  the  farmer  to  save  time  in  his  daily  barn  work.  And  the  saving  of  more 
than  halt  the  barn  work  that  Louden  Equipment  makes  possible  does  far  more  than  cut  the 
expense  of  barn  work  in  two— it  takes  the  backache  and  drudgery  out  of  barn  cleaning,  feeding 
and  watering  stock— gives  you  a  sanitary  barn  and  greater  milk  production  from  your  herd 
kor  a  tew  cows  or  many— for  a  big  barn  or  a  small  one— we  have  the  equipment  that  meets 
your  needs  and  which  you  can  install  yourself  without  trouble.  It  begins  to  show  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  big  profit  the  day  you  put  it  in.  And  don’t  overlook  the  fact  that  Louden  Equipment 

Works  for  You  Every  Day  in  the  Year 


Louden  Cow  Stalls  and  Swinging  Tubular 
Stanchions  give  the  cows  genuine  pasture 
comfort  cows  are  free  to  turn  around  and 
card  themselves  they  can  sleep  as  they  would 
out  in  the  pasture,  with  their  heads  nestled  up 
against  their  body.  Louden  Stalls  and  Stan¬ 
chions  make  it  easy  to  keep  the  herd  clean, 
saving  much  disagreeable  work,  making  more 
sanitary  conditions,  and  insuring  a  better 
quality  of  milk.  And  the  Louden  Built-Up 
Manger  Curb,  which  saves  so  much  feed,  can 
be  used  only  with  the  Louden  Stanchion. 


Louden  Quick  Detachable* 
Water  Bowls  not  only  save 
all  the  labor  of  watering  the 
cows,  but  still  more  important, 
they  increase  the  milk  yield 
from  25  to  40%.  A  lift  of  the 
hand  takes  them  off  or  puts 
them  on — simple  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  Insures  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh,  even-tempered 
water — a  big  paying  invest¬ 
ment  from  every  standpoint 
— for  few  cows  or  many. 


The  Louden  Litter  Carrier  takes  out  the  equal 
of  five  wheelbarrow  loads  of  manure  each  trip 
takes  it  clean  without  dripping  or  scattering 
—takes  it  away  from  the  entrance  and  dumps 
it.  Operates  so  smoothly  that  a  12-year-old 
boy  finds  the  job  a  pleasure  instead  of  the  usual 
drudgery.  Does  away  with  slopping  around 
the  barnyard  in  slush  ankle-deep  during  bad 
weather.  Made  in  different  sizes  to  meet  any 
farmer  s  needs.  One  of  the  greatest  labor 
savers  ever  built  for  the  farm. 


Get  These  Two  Books— No  Charge— No  Obligation 


The  Louden  Illustrated  Catalog- 224  pages— tells  all  about 
full  line  of  Labor  Saving  Barn  Equipment — Stalls  and  Stanchions, 
Ljtter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls,  Animal  Pens,  Hay  Unload- 
ing  Tools,  Power  Hoists.  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Hog 
House.  Equipment,  Cupolas,  Ventilators  — "  Everything  for  the 
Don  t  fail  to  get  this  book — it’s  yours  for  the  asking — you 
will  find  an  equipment  that  exactly  meets  your  requirements. 


Going  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn  ?— we  can  be  of  great  service 
to  you.  If  you  will  give  us  some  idea  of  what  sort  of  barn  you  have 
!nin°’  num°er  ai^  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  house,  we  will 
gladly  work  out  and  send  you.  without  charge,  suggestive  plans 
to  best  meet  your  particular  needs.  Also  the  Louden  Barn  Plan 
Book  showing  many  styles  and  sizes  of  barns,  with  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  every  phase  of  barn  building.  It  will  save  you  trouble 
and  money  and  costs  you  nothing. 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

2647  Court  Street  (Established  i867 >  Fairfield  Iowa 

Branches:  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  Ill. 


William  Louden 

madethefirstpublicdero- 
onstration  of  a  litler 
carrier  at  the  Iowh  State 
Fair  in  1S98.  He  also  ha3 
the  first  patent  granted 
by  the  United  States 
Government  on  Litter 
Carriers. 


LABOR  SAVING 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Na 


me 


State 


Please 
send  post¬ 
paid.  without 
charge  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  book  checked  be- 
7 

□  Louden  Barn  Plans 

□  Louden  illustrated  Catalog 
I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn 

.  *or . . cows . horses. 

Am  interested  in  Litter  Carriers . 

Stalls  and  Stanchions _ Water  Bowls _ 


Post  Office 
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A  Bette* 


The  De  Laval  Milker 


THE  FUTURE  of  the  dairy  business  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  a  better  way  of  milking.  Think  of  the 
loss  in  time  and  loss  in  production  of  mdking 
the  twenty-five  million  cows  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  twice  a  day  by  hand.  No  other  industry  of 
equal  importance  is  laboring  under  such  a  handicap, 
and  every  year  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
secure  good  hand  milkers. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  the  greatest  aid  to  one 
of  the  nation’ s  greatest  industries.  It  is  a  better  way 
of  milking.  Better  because  it  saves  time.  Better 
because  it  milks  the  cows  with  absolute  uniformity 
from  day  to  day,  which  De  Laval  users  claim  actually 
increases  the  flow  of  milk  even  over  good  hand  milk¬ 
ing.  Better  because  it  is  easy  to  keep  clean. 
Better  because  it  is  built  to  De  Laval  standards.  And 
better  because  it  is  backed  by  De  Laval  service. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  ready  to  serve  and 
save  for  you  now — write  for  full  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


FREE 

Land  Clearing  Book 

Most  authentic  land  clearing  book  ever 
published.  Tells  you  also  about  the  new 
miracle-working  Hercules  one-man  stump 
puller.  At  last  a  one-man  stump  puller 
which  does  work  almost  beyond  belief. 
Send  for  the  free  book. 

30  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


One  Man  Pulls  Biggest  Stumps 

perfected  Hercules.  Positively  .pulls  big.  tough, 
tap-rooted,  rock-set  stumps  with  only  one  man. 
IU.U.S  Ta<J«u  Send  name  and  address  and  we  will 
Write  Today  mall  free  the  greatest  land  clearing 
book  ever  publlehad.  Send  postcard  for  this  free  book  and 
« pedal  offer  today. 


Hercules  Mfg.Co. 

1072  2  9th  Street 
Centerville,  lows 


ena  posccaru  tux  mio  -- 

Hercules 

Unrns  Power 


Horse  Power 
■Hand  Stump  Puller- 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  et  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards . 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONLY. 
Oldeit  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


No  Buckles 
No  Friction  Rings 
No  Loops 
No  Billets 
No  Holes  in 
Straps  \X 


The  I//41&6  Harness 


World's 
Strongest-  Harness 

30  Days  FREE 
Trial 

9  /ionMsfoPjy, 


tions  on  your  part 

Look  at  it.  Examine  it.  If  you  are 
not  convinced  that  it  is  the  handiest, 
strongest  and  best  harness  you  ever 
saw  or  tried,  pack  it  up  and  send  it 
back.  If  you  like  it.  keep  it,  and  take 
nine  months  to  pay  for  it. 

No  Patching  —  No  Mending  —  No 
Repair  Bills. 

Buckles  cut  harness  straps.  Rings 
wear  straps  in  two.  Examine  your 
buckle  harness  and  prove  this.  You’ll 
find  more  than  100  places  where  buck¬ 
les  and  ri ngs  are  wearing  it ;  places  you’ll 


Before  you  buy  any  harness  let  me  send 
you  this  wonderful  “No  Buckle  Harness”  on 
30  Days  Free  Trial.  Post  yourself  on  the  latest 
^and  best  in  harness  before  you  buy.  Try  the 
Walsh  on  your  team  30  days — FREE — no  obliga- 
Send  no  money. 

soon  have  to  repair.  The  Walsh  Har¬ 
ness  will  save  trouble  and  expense  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  rings  to  wear  straps  in 
two — no  buckles  to  tear  straps.  The 
Walsh  is  a  proven  success — thousands 
in  use  for  over  7  years.  It  is  backed 
by  the  strongest  guarantee  ever  put 
on  a  harness. 

Lasts  a  lifetime — Besides  having  no 
buckles,  no  rings  to  wear  the  straps, 
it  has  all  rust  proof  hardware — adjust¬ 
able  strap  holders — improved  hames, 
and  many  other  improvements. 


The  Welsh  out¬ 
last  old  style  har¬ 
ness  because  it 
has  no  rings — no  . 
buckles. 


Costs  less  than  buckle  harness — ihe  Walsh  costs 
less  than  buckle  harness  of  the  same  high-grade  ma¬ 
terials.  yet  it  outwears  two  sets  of  the  best  buckle  har¬ 
ness,  and  saves  you  cos.  of  repairs. 

Easy  Payment  Terms 

SPECIAL  THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

Write  today  for  FREE  illustrated  book,  prices,  easy 
payment  terms,  and  full  particulars  of  my  30  Day 
Trial  Offer — also  how  you  can  earn  money  on  the  side 
showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  neighbors.  Just  say 
‘'send  complete  information  about  Walsh  Harnesi.” 

James  M.  WalsH,  Pres.,  17-31 
WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 
Dept.  287  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Thousands  of  Users  Praise  Walsh  Harness 

Medford,  Minn. 

I  purchased  a  set  of  Walsh  Harness  two  years  ago  and  it  ia 
holding  up  to  expectations  and  I  want  another  set  for  my  other 
team.  B.  J.  KLIM  A,  Route  1. 

Clearwater,  Ncbr. 

My  Walsh  Harness  is  O.  K.— want  another  set  at  once  for  my 
team  weighing  3600  lbs.  Please  ship  at  once. 

E.  B.  MONTS,  Route  3. 

Republic,  Mich. 

I  don’t  believe  there  ia  any  other  harness  on  the  market  that 
eauals  the  Walsh  in  strength,  handiness  and  comfort  for  the 
team  at  any  price.  HENRY  P*  PROVERT,  Box  60 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Brittle  Hoof 

What  can  I  put  on  my  horses'  hoofs 
that  will  make  them  tough?  H.  V.  W. 
Ohio. 

If  you  will  mix  together  two  parts  of 
oil  of  tar  and  one  part  of  oil  of  balsam 
of  fir  and  apply  it  to  the  juncture  of 
the  hair  and  horn  of  the  hoofs  each  other 
night  for  about  six  weeks,  they  should  be¬ 
come  tough  enough  to  hold  nails.  After 
that  it  will  suffice  to  make  the  application 
about  twice  a  week.  It  would  tic  well  to 
let  the  horse  run  barefoot  on  moist  pas¬ 
ture  for  two  or  three  months  in  Summer, 
and  during  that  time  to  blister  the  hoof- 
heads  at  intervals  of  three  weeks,  after 
‘clipping  off  the  hair. 


Bone  Spavin 

I  have  a  gelding  14  years  old  which  I 
use  only  for  light  work  that  goes  lame 
in  his  hind  legs,  especially  noticeable 
when  he  starts  off.  He  has  a  small 
swelling  on  the  inside  of  his  knee  joint. 
During  the  last  week  he  stumbled  five 
times  with  his  hind  leg.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

The  symptoms  described  are  character¬ 
istic  of  spavin  lameness,  for  the  horse 
starts  off  lame  and  soon  “warms  out  of 
it”  with  exercise.  You  have  also  dis¬ 
covered  the  presence  of  a  small  bony 
growth  or  excrescence,  usually  called 
jack  spavin  by  horsemen.  Treatment 
should  consist  in  having  the  spavin  and 
entire  hock  joint  fired  and  blistered  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian,  after  which  the 
horse  should  be  kept  tied  up  short  in  a 
narrow  stall  for  six  weeks.  lie  will  soon 
learn  to  sleep  in  the  standing  position, 
but  may  be  slightly  supported  by  veter¬ 
inary  slings  if  thought  best.  If  you  can¬ 
not  employ  a  veterinarian  use  a  proprie¬ 
tary  spavin  cure  or  blister  the  joint  sev¬ 
eral  times  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
weeks.  As  a  blistering  salve  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  drams  each  of  bin  iodide  of 
mercury  and  powdered  cantharides  and 
three  ounces  of  lard.  Clip  off  the  hair 
and  brush  the  skin  clean.  Then  rub  the 
blister  in,  a  little  at  a  time,  for  15  min¬ 
utes.  It  will  not  injure  the  hands.  Ap¬ 
ply  unsalted  lard  freely  to  the  opposite 
leg  and  to  the  leg  below  the  blistered 
hock.  Tie  the  horse  up  short  so  that  he 
will  be  unable  to  bite  or  rub  the  part. 
Also  tie  Up  the  tail.  Wash  the  blister 
off  in  48  hours  and  then  apply  lard  daily. 
Much  better  results  may  be  expected  from 
firing  and  blistering  than  from  blistering 
alone. 


Milker  or  Cream  Separator 


Shrink  in  Milk 


I  have  a  six-year-old  cow  that  freshened 
April  20,  and  is  due  to  freshen  May  1. 
She  gave  45  to  50  lbs.  of  milk  during  the 
Summer,  but  when  I  put  her  in  the 
stable  the  first  of  November  she  began 
to  shrink.  About  four  weeks  ago  she 
split  her  salt  box.  catching  her  tongue  on 
this.  She  tore  it  about  2  in.  long,  but. 
not  deep.  We  had  to  clip  the  piece  off 
the  tongue,  but  it  healed  nicely  in  a 
week’s  time.  This  seems  to  dry  her  off. 
I  have  fed  her  two  quarts  of  bran,  two 
quarts  of  middlings,  good  mixed  hay  and 
cut  corn  fodder.  What  she  eats  seems 
to  go  to  flesh  instead  of  milk.  Do  you 
think  she  will  be  all  right  when  she 
freshens  and  profitable  to  keep?  What 
kind  of  grain  would  you  advise?  She 
gives  only  two  quarts  a  day  now. 

New  Jersey.  w.  E.  A. 

Milk  three  times  a 
massaging  udder.  T 
drinking  water, 
corn  silage  daily, 
clover  or  Alfalfa 
to  4  lbs.  of  milk 


day  after  thoroughly 
tike  the  chill  off  the 
Feed  20  lbs.  of  sound 
10  to  12  lbs.  of  good 
hay.  and  for  each  2 V-> 
yielded  per  day  allow 
1  lb.  of  a  mixture  of  200  lbs.  each  of 
ground  oats,  ground  barley  and  wheat 
bran  and  100  lbs.  of  oil-meal.  Increase 
the  feed  in  the  same 
milk  yield  increases.  If 
increase  dry  off  milk 
It  is  likely  that  she 
flow  of  milk  when  she 


proportion  as  the 
it  does  not  quickly 
secretion  at  once, 
will  give  her  fu:' 
calves. 


col 

G 


<•  rem¬ 
it.  K. 


Colic 

Would  you  prescribe  a  good 
edy? 

New  Jersey. 

Several  different  forms  of  colie  affect 
the  horse  and  one  has  most  carefully  to 
determine,  by  examination  and  watching 
the  symptoms,  which  form  is  present  be¬ 
fore  prescribing  the  appropriate  remedy. 
We  know  of  no  medicine  or  combination 
of  medicines  that  will  prove  suitable  for 
any  and  all  forms  of  colic ;  neither  can 
the  layman  now  buy  narcotics  often  em¬ 
ployed  for  relief  of  such  diseases.  On 
general  principles,  however,  it  usually  is 
safe  to  give  one  ounce  of  pure  turpentine 
and  a  teaspoonful  each  of  tinctures  of 
ginger  and  peppermint  in  a  pint  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  slowly  and  carefully  from  a 
long-necked  bottle,  by  way  of  the  mouth. 
This  dose,  however,  would  not  be  proper 
in  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
or  distension  of  the  stomach  with  gas.  If 
you  have  horses  to  care  for  and  cannot 
employ  a  qualified  veterinarian,  obtain 
some  colic  drenches,  for  different  forms  of 
colic,  from  such  a  practitioner,  for  use  in 
cases  of  emergency.  If  you  care  to  write 
again,  giving  full  particulars,  we  may  be 
able  to  give  you  more  specific  advice. 
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FRFE*  New  176-page  Book 

■  IlCCon  concreting 

^.with  your  order.  Gives  tables, 
plans,  etc.  132  illustrations. 
Big  help  in  your  concreting 
work.  _Regular  price  .$1.00, 

‘  1  snd  upward 


$162 


POT  THIS  CONCRETE 
MIXER  ON  YOUR  FARM 

Yon  can  t  afford  to  waate  valuable  time, 
good  material*  and  money  by  having  to 
do  over  again  concrete  Work  which  was 
mixed  by  nhovela.  Get  a  Sheldon  Farm 
Concrete  Mixer  and  put  in  yourown  con¬ 
crete  eo  it  will  last  a  lifetime— it  will 
save  its  price  on  the  first  job.  What  is 
more,  you  can  do  the  work  when  you 
please  in  otherwise  idle  time.  No  big 
gang  of  men  needed. 

SHELDON  CONCRETEMIXER 

is  made  especially  for  farm  use  and  has 
a  reputation  of  six  years  of  -uccessful 
operation  on  thousands  of  farms  all  over 
theU.S  Nocomplicatedmachinerytoget 
out  of  order— easy  to  operate— easy  to 
move— mixes  3  cubic  feet  at  a  batch— 
a  \Vi  H.  P.  engine  will  run  it.  No  other 
mixer  excels  its  quality  of  work  nor  ap¬ 
proaches  its  low  price. 

FREE— New  1920  Catalog— FREE 

It  Illustrates  and  describes  all  types  of  Sheldon 
Mixers  and  gives  all  of  the  prices.  It  tells 
about  our  special  30-day  Trial  Privilege  Offer 
and  tells  you  how  to  save  money  on  your  con¬ 
crete  work.  It's  FREE.  Get  this  bools  Today. 

SHELDON  MFG.CO. 

Box  675.  NEHAWKA, NEB. 


Complete 

Milker 

*123! 


ZVo  installation  expense! — run  by  hand 


J\T  LAST  t  £  milker  for  every 
7  “  x-«T.  J-  •  farmer  —  whether  he 

haa  few  cows  or  many !  The  Page  Hand  Oper- 
ated  Milker — only  $123. _  One-fourth  the  work  of 
milking  by  hand.  So  simple,  a  child  can  run  it. 
Like  hand  milking — adjustable  to  any  cow.  Send 
Coupon  below.  Find  out  how  to  end  milking 
drudgery  and  solve  your  labor  problem. 

For  Small  or  Large  Herds 

The  man  with  6  to  16  cows  can  use  this  model,  never 
needing  a  power  driven  milker.  The  man  with  a  larger 
herd  can  use  it  to  try  out  machine  milking  in  a  small. 
Inexpensive  way  and  change  later  to  cur  engine  or 
electric  power  model.  Hand  Power  model  accepted 
in  trade  at  almost  full  purchase  price. 

The  Page,  in  any  model,  is  simple— has  fewer  parts— 
therefore  —  costs  less.  Scientific,  practical,  easy  to 
operate  sanitary. 


On  Trial! 

Learn  how  we  stand  back  of  our  machine  with  an  ab¬ 
solute  iron  clad  guarantee  that  it  must  do  the  work  if 
operated  according  to  instructions.  Try  tho  Page 
Hand  Power  Milker  on  your  herd  and  see,  if  after  thirty 
days,  you  are  not  delighted  with  the  results.  90  days 
to  pay.  Just  find  ou.t  for  yourself.  Write  for  our  offer. 

Send  Coupon 

for  FREE  BOOK! 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full  of 
Important  facts— an  education  in  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest  milking 
service  at  the  lowest  cost.  Learn  also  how 
ou  are  completely  protected  in  giving  our 
and  power  machine  a  trial  on  your  ownnerd. 

Send  the  coupon  today. 

iiuiiiiaiiiuiiiiiniiiiHiniiiiiiii 

THE  BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept  4852 

661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  lli. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
oh  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  direct 
•Her  on  the  Page  Hand  Operated  Milker. 


Pfemt 
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Incubator  in  House  Cellar 

It  is  running  a  great  risk  to  use  an  in¬ 
cubator  in  a  house  cellar  or  in  any  room 
of  a  dwelling-house  or  attached  building 
without  getting  a  permit  from  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  which  carries  the  insurance 
on  your  property.  FIven  if  the  incubator 
carries  the  underwriter’s  label,  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  should  be  notified  of  the 
owners  intention  to  use  it  as  stated.  It 
is  customary  to  charge  a  small  fee,  the 
size  of  which  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  the  insurance  carried  and  the  make  of 
the  machine,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
heating  employed.  It  is  the  insurance 
companies’  contention  that  the  use  of  an 
incubator  (or,  for  that  matter,  a  brooder) 
within  the  insured  property  constitutes 
an  additional  hazard,  under  the  terms  of 
the  policy.  It  is  so  construed,  even  if  no 
reference  to  an  incubator  or  brooder  is 
made  in  the  policy  itself.  While  there 
may  be  a  slight  difference  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  different  companies  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities,  what  T  have  said  consti¬ 
tutes,  I  think,  the  general  rule  every¬ 
where.  If  a  poultry  keeper  uses  an  in¬ 
cubator  or  a  brooder  in  his  house  cellar 
and  fails  to  obtain  a  permit  from  his  in¬ 
surance  company,  he  runs  a  serious  risk 
of  getting  no  insurance  whatever,  even 
though  his  buildings  he  wholly  destroyed. 

E.  I.  F. 

Removing  Lime  From  Tea  Kettle 

The  way  we  find  quite  satisfactory  for 
the  removal  of  the  lime  in  our  teakettle, 
and  we  have  a  lot  of  it,  is  to  place  about 
two  or  three  inches  of  water  in  kettle  and 
allow  it  to  freeze  hard  for  about  10  hours ; 
zero  weather  best.  Then  place  bottom  up 
nnd  pour  on  boiling  water.  Ice  and  scale 
go  together.  This  way  is  very  simple, 
inexpensive  and  safe.  c.  .t  l 

Olcott,  N.  Y. 
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Some  Farm  Hands  Do  the  Work  of  Two 

— So  Do  Some  Farm  Tools 


Once  in  a  while  you  hire  a  man  who’s  worth  two  or 
three  ordinary  men  to  you.  If  you’ve  got  that  kind 
of  a  man  this  spring,  hold  on  to  him. 


Farm  implements  perform  in 
the  same  way.  T wo  machines 
of  different  makes  may  cost 
about  the  same.  But  one  fails 
you  in  an- emergency,  and  the 
other  performs  beyond  what 
you  expect — does  the  work 
of  two. 

The  E-B  Line  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  has  proved  its  reli¬ 
ability  during  its  69  years  of 
service.  The  experience  of 


farmers  everywhere  backs  up 
this  reputation- — -whether 
with  E-B  horse-drawn  or 
power-driven  tools. 

The  E-B  dealer  will  give  you 
reliable  help  in  buying  the 
right  equipment  for  your 
needs.  Then  he’ll  give  you 
the  service  that  will  keep 
that  equipment  in  use  365 
days  in  the  year  if  neces¬ 
sary. 


Emerson  -  Brantingham 
Implement  Co.,  Inc. 

Established  1852  Rockford,  Illinois 
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A  Complete  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  Manufactured 
and  Guaranteed  by  One  Company 


*  Buys  Strongest 


Farmers  everywhere 
.  y  are  saving  contractors’ 
(profits  by  buildingtheir  own  concrete  foun- 
dations,  barn  floors,  hog  troughs,  feeding 
floors,  manure  pits  and  fence  post  with 
the  Kwik-Mix  Concrete  Mixer. 

M  m  has  capacity  of  2X 

■  Bntftlp-lllV  cubic  feet.  Mixes 

fiB  KYr  better  concrete 

■  i  i.i  faster  and  with 

less  work  than  can 
H  be  done  with  shovels  or  inferior  mixers. 
Batch  a  minute  throughout  the  day.  Operate 
it  by  hand  or  hitch  to  farm  engine.  Built 
^■l^^ntirely  of  iron  and  steel  -  nothing  to 
break  or  wear  out  — lasts  a  lifetime. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


49 


SPECIAL  30  Day  Offer 


/Never  before,  to  our 
knowledge  has  such 
'^^^^'husky,  efficient  con  " 
Crete  mixer  been  sold  to  any 
one  at  such  a  remarkably  low 
price.  »  Send  at  once  for 
complete  details  of  thisamaz< 
ing  offer.  Learn  how  you  can 
secure  this  wonderful  mixer 
nt  the  special  30-day  price  of 
$49.  Write  today. 

Badger  Wire  &  Iron  Works 
lOlOClevcIand  Ave.,  Milwaakce.WioT 


the  best  is  a  greater 
economy  than  it  ever  was. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

is  made  of  pure  iron  that  is  rust  resisting  and 
lasts  from  5  to  JO  times  as  long  as  ordinary  roofs. 
Our  catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  and 
fireproof.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  roof  you  can 
buy  in  the  end.  Write  today  for  free  roofing 
catalog  Xo.~, 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  35.  Middletown,  0. 
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Rare  designs  --  Sound 
Construction  -  Low  Prices 


Designed  by  a  Board  of  Famous  Archi¬ 
tects  and  lived  in  and  tested  for  beauty 
of  architecture,  convenience  and  endur¬ 
ance,  Ready -Cut  Homes  solve  the 
problem  of  the  would-be  builder  who 
wants  a  beautiful,  modern  home  at  a 
very  sensible  price. 

Save  $300  to  $800  and 
Weeks  ot  Time 

Among  the  over  sixty  distinctive  Ben¬ 
nett  designs,  there  is  a  modern  artistic 
house  to  suit  every  individual  taste, 
locality  and  pocketbook.  For  Bennett 
homes  range  from  attractive  little  cot¬ 
tages  and  distinctive  bungalows  repre¬ 
senting  rock-bottom  economy  to  equal¬ 
ly  economical  picturesque  colonials. 


Your  House  Arrives 
Complete  Ready  to  Set  Up 

From  ready-cut  finest  lumber,  down  to 
the  last  nail  and  coat  of  paint,  your 
house  is  shipped  ready  to  set  up  without 
sawing  on  the  job.  No  architect’s  fee 
— no  guesswork — no  extras — no  delays. 

Over  CO  Fine  Designs— See  Them ! 

Get  the  beautiful  book  of  Bennett  Homes. 
Contains  excellent  photographs,  full  descrip¬ 
tions,  facts  and  figures  for  comparison  and 
consideration.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  it. 
Send  the  coupon  today — NOW. 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Makers  of  Bennett  Homes 

$020  Main  Street,^  North  Tonawanda,  N.  V. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Feeding  Dogs;  Fly  Repellant 

1.  Will  you  give  rqe  a  formula  for  dog 
feed  composed  of  cereals,  beef  scrap, 
cracklings  (either  beef  or  pork)  or  scraps 
from  butcher  shop.  I  have  two  to  feed, 
one  a  boarder,  and  we  do  not  have  waste 
enough  from  our  table  to  feed  a  cat,  let 
alone  two  dogs.  We  sometimes  have 
skim-milk.  2.  What  will  protect  cows 
from  flies  while  in  pasture?  The  best 
thing  I  have  found  is  a  burlap  blanket, 
but  when  a  cow  gets  near  trees  or  brush 
the  blanket  does  not  last  long.  H.  H. 

1.  It  would  be  better  to  buy  dog  biscuit 
than  to  attempt  its  manufacture  at  home, 
as  experience  has  taught  professional 
makers  just  how  to  combine  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  suit  the  taste  and  digestion  of 
dogs.  We  have  no  formula  that  would 
prove  superior  or  cheaper  than  commercial 
biscuit.  Several  dog  fanciers  and  men 
who  board  dogs  have  made  their  own  sup¬ 
plies  of  biscuit,  but  have  had  trouble 
from  mold  and  indigestion  or  ptomaine 
poisoning.  Dog  biscuit  is  made  of  rye 
flour,  or  red  dog  flour  dough,  into  which 
is  incorporated  meat  meal,  bloodmeal, 
scrap,  cracklings,  etc.,  that  have  been 
thoroughly  cooked,  dried  and  powdered. 
Great  heat  is  necessary  to  insure  keeping 
qualities,  and  enough  salt  has  to  he  added 
as  a  preservative  to  make  the  food  palat¬ 
able.  2.  Frequent  and  free  spraying  with 
a  commercial  fly  repellant  is  necessary,  in 
addition  to  burlap  blankets,  if  cows  are 
to  be  kept  free  from  flies.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  get  strong  spray 
compounds  onto  the  teats  and  udder,  as 
they  are  sensitive  and  easily  irritated. 


Knuckling 

I  have  a  farm  horse  that  has  been 
knuckled,  the  first  joint  above  the  hoof 
on  the  hind  leg.  I  have  clipped  the  hair 
and  have  been  applying  liniment.  The 
horse  is  not  lame  on  account  of  the 
knuckle — only  it  is  the  appearance.  Can 
you  recommend  anything  that  will  take 
the  swelling  or  lump  away?  D.  0. 

The  onl  ysuccessful  treatment  in  a  con¬ 
firmed  case  of  knuckling  from  thickening 
or  shortening  of  the  flexor  (back)  tendons 
is  to  have  the  tendons  severed  by  a  sur¬ 
geon.  The  operation  is  termed  "tenot¬ 
omy.”  and  can  only  be  done  by  an  expert, 
who  will  also  prescribe  suitable  after 
treatment.  a.  s.a 


I  ndigestion 

I  have  a  he*fer — a  grade  Guernsey — 
which  is  about  six  moths  old.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  this  heifer  a  ration  containing  equal 
parts  ground  oats,  barley  meal  and  corn- 
meal,  together  with  all  the  hay  she  wants. 
I  water  her  twice  a  day,  three  times  if 
weather  is  warm.  I  have  had  her  on  this 
ration  for  about  two  months;  previous 
to  that  time  she  was  fed  calfmeal.  She 
is  allowed  about  two  quarts  of  the  ration 
per  day,  and  until  just  recently  has  been 
doing  very  nicely,  but  about  a  week  ago 
she  showed  a  very  evident  dislike  for  the 
mixture,  and  is  now  ‘o'off  her  feed”  un¬ 
less  starved  to  it.  No  change  in  the 
method  of  care  or  feeding  and  the  feed 
gives  no  evidence  of  being  musty  or  other¬ 
wise  tainted.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  with  her?  She  is  in  good 
flesh,  and  appears  .strong  and  healthy. 

New  Jersey.  J.  G.  W. 

As  the  ration  is  disagreeing  with  the 
heifer,  it  would  be  well  to  change  it  to  one 
of  whole  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal. 
to  which  the  animal  may  be  allowed  to 
help  herself,  on  the  self-feeder  plan.  Also 
allow  plenty  of  good  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay,  and  if  you  have  it  some  silage  may 
be  allowed.  To  start  treatment  give  the 
calf  a  good  dose  of  Epsom  salts  in  warm 
water  to  clear  the  bowels,  and  then  if 
trouble  persists,  give  it  a  teaspoonful  each 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  powdered 
wood  charcoal  twice  daily  in  feed.  The 
calf  should  he  allowed  to  run  out  on  fine 
days  for  exercise,  and  have  free  access  to 
rock  salt.  If  it  fails  to  improve,  better 
start  feeding  new  milk  three  times  daily. 
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BENNETT  HOMES,  3020  Main  St.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  stamps  (foreign  countries 
$1.00).  Please  send  Catalog  No.  302  to 


We  Guarantee 
Perfect 

Satisfaction  or 
Money  Back 


Name . 

Street . 

Town . State . 
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Valuable  Special 

Barn  Blue  Prints  FREE 

Made  Especially  for  Your  Needs 

Just  specify  oh  the  coupon  below  the  number  of 
cows,  young  stock  and  horses  you  want  to  house 
and  the  experts  in  our  Plan  Department  will  send 
you  a  practical  set  of  blue  prints  (elevation,  floor 
plan  and  outside)  of  a  barn  suited  to  your  require¬ 
ments.  And  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  This  is 
our  “get  acquainted”  offer. 

320-Page  OJA  R  Calal°8 

EQUIPMENT 


Bound 


barn 


.ft.  by. 


.ft. 


FREE 


This  big,  handsome  catalog  is  mighty  useful  to  refer  | 
to  when  you’re  planning  new  buildings,  or  lm-  , 
provements  —  contains  a  world  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  We  want  you  to  have  one. 

HUNT,"heLM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  G4  j 

Harvard,  Ill.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  free  a  special  set  j 
of  barn  plans.  BUILDING 
I  am  thinking  of  REMODELING  • 


I  have . cows . young  stock . horses 


Address 


Cotton  Seed  Meal 

Is  Our  Specialty 

Service 

is  our  long  suit 

Q  u  a  I  i  t  y 

is  our  pride 

46  Years  In  the  Line 

You  are  trading  at  Headquarters  when  you 
buy  from  us.  Take  the  short  route  and  write 
or  wire  us  at  our  expense  for  prices. 

F.  W.  BRODE  &  CO. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Established  1875  Incorporated  1915 


PURIFINE  FEEDING 
Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  In  Ourj 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


MEADER  ATLAS  CO.,  107-Hudson  St..  New  fork  City 


■  _  I  Fleming’s  Actinoform,  for 

■  limit  -tS%  Uf  30  years  the  standard  Lump 
kUIIIU  uaw  Jaw  remedy.  $2.60  a  bottle 

■  postpaid.  Money  back  if  it 

fails.  Send  for  FREE  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser.  De¬ 
scribes  Lump  Jaw  and  200  other  Cattle  and  Horse  diseases. 
FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300 Union  Stock  Varda,  Chicago 


PRICE 


llllii'' 
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PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  15  GREEN  STREET,!  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Sent  on  Trial 
upJZZ&t/faie'licari  .Cream 

SEPARATOR 


Thousands  in  Use '  isf  action  justifies  in¬ 
vestigating  our  wonderful  •ffer:  a  brand  now,  well 
made,  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  perfect  ikim- 
tning  separator  only  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk  closely.  Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Different 
from  picture,  which  illustrates  eur  low  priced, 
large  capacity  machines.  Bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and  embodies  a.11  our  latest 
improvements.  Our  Absolute  Guarantee  Protects  You.  Besides  wonderfully  low 
prices  and  generous  trial  terms,  our  offer  includes  our — 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

Whether  dairy  ia  largo  or  small,  do  not  fail  to  get  our  groat  offer.  Our  rloWy  illustrated  catalog,  sent 
fro*  on  request,  is  a  most  complete,  elaborate  and  interesting  book  on  cream  separators,  western 
orders  filled  from  Wsstorn  points.  Write  today  for  catalog  aud  »••  our  big  money  saving  proposi- 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  1075, Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Scratches 

I  have  a  six-vear-old  colt  which  when 
bought  had  scratches.  A  friend  said  that 
we  should  shear  all  the  hair  off  the  leg 
and  wash  it  with  good  warm  water  and 
ordinary  white  soap,  and  when  it  dries 
to  rub  "it  with  lard.  This  did  not  help. 
Would,  you  give  me  a  good  remedy  for 
thus  trouble?  Horse’s  right  hind  leg  is 
lame,  so  that  he  cannot  even  stand  on  it. 
I  believe  him  to  be  lame  on  this  foot,  for 
he  was  mostly  'biting  at  this  foot  and 
pounding  with  it.  V.  C. 

Washing  aggravates  the  condition 
termed  “scratches.”  which  is  technically 
known  as  erythema,  and  corresponds  to 
chapping  of  one’s  hands.  Treat  the  con¬ 
dition  by  saturating  the  skin  of  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  at  intervals  of  three  days 
with  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  one-half  ounce  of  coaltar  dip 
and  one  pint  of  sweet  oil  or  cottonseed  oil. 
Keep  the  horse  out  of  cold  drafts  in  the 
stable.  Dry  the  leg  when  it  becomes  wet. 
Keep  the  bowels  active  and  have  the 
horse  take  active  outdoor  exercise  every 
dav.  unless  too  lame.  Without  an  exami¬ 
nation  we  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  cause 
or  location  of  the  lameness.  If  you  can 
have  this  done  by  a  local  expert,  we  may 
be  able  to  offer  advice  regarding  treat¬ 
ment.  if  you  so  desire.  A.  s.  A.  • 


Keep  Horses  Well 

The  reason  so  many  work 
horses  are  unfit  for  work  in  the 
spring  is  a  clear  case  of  poison¬ 
ing.  When  they  are  worked 
on  warm  spring  days,  the  pores 
have  an  unusual  amount  of 
broken  down  tissue  to  elimin¬ 
ate.  Unless  the  skin  is  in  con¬ 
dition  for  the  pores  to  function 
freely,  waste  matter  gets  into 
the  system,  causing  loss  of  vi¬ 
tality,  to  which  colds,  pneumo¬ 
nia  and  other  horse  ailments 
are  directly  traceable. 

Clipping  in  the  spring  puts 
the  skin  in  fine  condition  and 
is  cheaper  than  veterinary 
bills  or  renting  horses  to 
take  the  place  of  sick  ones. 

$14  buys  a  Stewart  No.  1  Ball  Bearing  Clip¬ 
ping  Machine  from  your  dealer,  or  from  us  by 
sending  $2  with  order  and  paying  balance  on 
arrival. 

I  Get  More  Wool 

With  wool  at  present  prices  you 
can’t  afford  to  leave  any  on  your 
sheep.  Hand  blade  shearing  leaves 
uneven  cuts  and  ridges— it  can’t 
do  a  smooth  job.  Stewart  machines 
shear  even,  leave  a  uniform  stub¬ 
ble,  and  get  15%  more  wool. 
Quickly  pay  for  themselves— any 
one  can  use  them. 

The  Stewart  No.  9  is  a  ball  bear¬ 
ing,  hand  operated  machine— costs 
but  $22. 

Catalog  No.  69  shows  both  hand 
and  power  operated  machines.  Write  for  it. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFTCOMPANY 

Dept.  AB  141  S60O  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


Qt  urges 

tuMiUCans 


Make  Cleaner, 
Better  Butter 

THE  drawn  steel  barrel  of  the 
Sturges  Churn,  heavily  tinned  and 
finished  perfectly  smooth  inside,  not 
only  guarantees  a  lifetime  of  service 
but  insures  perfect  cleanliness  in  bet¬ 
ter  butter  making.  It  is  easier  to  clean 
and  keep  sanitary.  No  corners  to  hold 
dirt  or  germs.  Lighter  in  weight  and 
easier  to  operate,  it  cuts  down  the 
labor  of  churning.  Made  in  foursizes— 
there  is  a  size  that  will  exactly  suit 
your  requirements.  At¬ 
tractively  finished  in  red 
and  blue  enamel.  Just 
the  churn  for  home  use. 
Good  dealers  have 
Sturges  Churns 
on  display.  See 
them  and  write  for 
Circular  No.  38X. 


Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co 

Maker t  of  Sturots  Guaranteed 
Capacity  Milk  Cant 
Chicago,  Illinois 

New  York  Office  and  Warehouse: 
30  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y« 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallou  of 
winter  cream  aud  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Sleets  all 
food  laws.  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

MINERAL1^ 
HEAVE&* 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  givo 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price, 
fjritc  for  descriptirt  booklet  i! 

■INEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0.,“  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pi 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  The  city  council  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  has  ordered  all  idlers 
to  go  to  work,  quj t  the  city  or  go  to  jail. 
There  are  about  500  seamen  idle  in  New¬ 
port  News.  The  authorities  are  not  en¬ 
forcing  the  “go  to  work  or  leave  town” 
order  on  them  in  a  body,  since  many  are 
honestly  seeking  work  and  are  unable  to 
find  it.  They  are  without  food  or  a  place 
to  sleep  and  they  are  being  cared  for  by 
welfare  organizations. 

As  a  result  of  the  hold-up  of  seven  men 
guests,  nine  women  and  a  chauffeur,  on 
their  way  home  from  the  Baltusrol  Golf 
Club  at  Springfield,  N.  J.,  February  6, 
and  the  wounding  of  one  of  them,  the 
Governor  and  Legislature  of  New  Jersey 
will  be  called  upon  for  aid  in  suppressing 
banditry  in  the  northern  part,  of  the 
State.  The  formation  of  a  State  con¬ 
stabulary  is  urged. 

Judge  A.  J.  Curran  issued  attachments 
February  7  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  for  the 
immediate  arrest  of  Alexander  Ilowatt, 
president  of  the  Kansas  coal  miners,  and 
for  all  the  members  of  the  district  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  union.  Judge  Curran’s 
action  followed  evidence  given  by  George 
Young,  an  official  of  the  miners’  union 
local  at  Scammon,  involved  in  the  strike 
on  “H”  mine,  that  Ilowatt  handed  to  him 
personally  the  order  for  the  walkout  of 
coal  workers. 

Loren  Williamson,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Ill.,  was"  ordered  held  for  the  grand  jury 
at  Centralia  February  8  on  a  charge  of 
complicity  in  a  $210,000  mail  robbery  at 
Mount  Vernon  January  14.  Bail  was 
fixed  at  $20,000.  Williamson  pleaded  not 
guilty.  Guy  Kyle,  a  former  preacher,  of 
Mount  Vernon,  and  Williamson’s  partner 
in  the  garage  business,  was  the  only  wit¬ 
ness.  Williamson  formerly  was  a  postal 
employee  at  Mount  Vernon.  Kyle  said 
he  stole,  the  money  and  Williamson  as¬ 
sisted  him  in  hiding  it.  Kyle  is  at  lib¬ 
erty  under  $20,000  bond. 

February  7  Justice  John  V.  McAvoy  of 
the  New.  York  Supreme  Court  gave  au 
indeterminate  sentence  of  five  to  10  years’ 
imprisonment  to  Robert  I’.  Brindel'l,  the 
labor  leader  found  guilty  of  extortion. 
He  is.  still  to  be  placed  on  trial  on  two 
more  indictments. 

New  York  State  is  preparing  to  tax 
heavy  motor  trucks  off  the  highways,  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
prevent  the  use  in  this  State  of  the  big 
modern  trucks  which  are  ruining  the 
roads  and  bridges.  The  tax,  which  is 
proposed  in  a  bill  now  living  drawn  and 
to  be  introduced  by  Senator  Hewitt,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee,  will  im¬ 
pose  a  prohibitive  assessment  on  the  big 
motor  truck,  which  is  fast  becoming  a  big 
factor  in  transportation  and  industry. 
The  result  will  be.  if  the  measure  is  en¬ 
acted.  that  the.  small,  light  truck  only  can 
be  used  in  this  State  with  profit.  One 
hundred  dollars  for  each  ton  capacity  on 
all  trucks  of  five  tons  or  over  is  what  the 
State  proposes.  This  means  a  tax  of 
$500  on  a  five-ton  truck  and  $1,000  for 
each  10-ton  truck.  The  tax  on  trucks 
smaller  than  five  tons  would  be  doubled. 
It  now  ranges  from  $25  to  $45.  so  that 
under  the  proposed  law  the  assessment 
would  still  be  less  than  $100.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  practice  which  developed  out 
of  the  war  emergency  the  heavy  truck 
has  been  growing  in  popular  use.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  five  and  10-ton  vehicles  run 
across  the  State  every  day.  They  are  now 
a  decided  factor  in  handling  State  trans¬ 
portation.  State  officials  say  that  their 
tremendous  loads  are  breaking  down  the 
State’s  highways,  which  were  not  built 
for  such  use. 

WASHINGTON. — Congress  is  about 
to  pass  upon  legislation  that  after  July 
1  will .  prohibit  Government  employees  in 
executive  departments  from  smoking 
while  on  duty.  The  State  Appropriations 
Committee  favorably  reported  as  an 
amendment  to  the  sundry  civil  bill  legis¬ 
lation  proposed  originally  as  a  separate 
bill  by  Senator  Smoot  (Utah),  making  it 
unlawful  to  smoke  in  buildings  “owned, 
rented  or.  leased  by  any  executive  depart¬ 
ment  or  independent  establishment  of  the 
Government.”  The  penalty  is  a  fine  of 
$o0.  The  anti-smoking  proposal  was 
made  by  Senator  Smoot  immediately  af¬ 
ter. a  fire  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Building,  which  resulted  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  valuable  century  old  census  rec¬ 
ords,  which  cannot  be  replaced.  The  fire 
was  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  smoul¬ 
dering  cigarette  thrown  among  some 
papers  by  an  employee. 

.  All  Government  publications  not  spe¬ 
cifically  authorized  1  v  Congress  would  be 
discontinued  after  t~e  first  of  next  De¬ 
cember  under  an  amendment  to  the  sun¬ 
dry  civil  appropriation  bill  adopted  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  by  the  Senate.  .  A  similar  pro¬ 
vision  last  year  was  eliminated  as  the 
result  of  a  veto  by  President  Wilson. 

The  Department  of  Justice  February  4 
was  asked  by  Representative  Julius  Kahn 
(Cal.),  chairman  of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  for  all  the  informa- 
tion  in  its  possession  regarding  the  case 
of  Grover  Bergdoll,  draft  dodger  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  who  recently  bobbed  up  at  Eber- 
bach,  Germany.  Mr.  Kahn  said  his  com¬ 
mittee  is  anxious  to  obtain  all  information 
possible  regarding  the  contracts  Bergdoll 
is.  said  to  have  with  lawyers  to  obtain 
his  freedom  and  the  draft  dodger’s  charge 
that  he  was  asked  to  pay  $100,000  for 
distribution  in  Washington  to  get  his 
freedom. 

The  Army  Appropriation  bill  carrying 
approximately  $820,000,000  and  providing 
for  a  force  of  only  150.000  men  in  1922 
was  passed  February  8  by  the  House  and 


sent  to  the  Senate.  The  measure  was 
passed  practically  as  it  came  from  the 
appropriations  committee.  A  last  minute 
move  to  cut  the  number  of  officers  from 
14.000  to  9,000  was  blocked  by  a  vote  of 
271  to  58.  The  House  also  refused,  by 
a  vote  of  219  to  110,  to  insert  a  specific 
provision  that  the  army  be  reduced  to 
150.000  men  during  the  year,  but  the 
funds  appropriated  for  enlisted  men’s  pay 
are  sufficient  only  for  a  force  of  that  size. 

No  vessel  of  any  nationality  may  enter 
a  United  States  port  or  come  within  the 
three-mile  limit  bearing  any  intoxicating 
liquor  in  transit  without  being  liable  to 
seizure  and  the  other  penalties  of  the 
Volstead  act  under  an  opinion  given  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  February  8  to 
the  Treasury.  The  opinion  is  the  most 
sweeping  construction  of  the  dry  law  yet 
given  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  states  specifically  that,  no  ship 
transporting  liquor  from  one  foreign  port 
to  another  can  touch  at  an  American 
port  and  that  liquor  consigned  from  one 
foreign  country,  to  another  cannot  move 
through  the  United  States  in  transit  even 
if  .  sealed  -under  customs  rules.  The 
opinion  states  that  the  law  is  clear  and 
rigid  and  that  all  transportation  and  pos¬ 
session.  except  for  personal  use  in  the 
home  is  prohibited  in  all  United  States 
territory  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  goes  even  further  and 
holds  that  the  ban  applies  not  only  to 
liquors  for  beverage  use,  but  any  liquid 
that  contains  more  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  alcohol. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— At  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of.  the  Rhode  Island  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  at  Providence  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Nicholas  8.  Winsor,  Greenville; 
vice-president,  John  M.  Dean,  Meshauti- 
eut  Park ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Bowen,  Buttonwoods.  Executive 
committee:  Dr.  Howard  Edwards,  Kings¬ 
ton  ;  Hon.  Henry  O.  Anthony,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  Thomas  K.  Winsor,  Green¬ 
ville.  Exhibition  committee:  Richard 
M.  Bowen,  Buttonwoods;  Frank  Farrar, 
Greenville,  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Cornell, 
Providence.  Auditor:  Thomas  II.  Mat- 
teson,  Auburn.  A  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  explanation  of  the  new  agricul¬ 
tural.  department  of  the  Rhode  Island 
1  lospital  Trust  Company,  given  by  E.  K. 
Thomas,  recently  of  the  State  College  at 
Kingston.  Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out  in 
detail  the  benefit  to  farming  which  will 
accrue  from  this  inauguration.  The  or¬ 
ganization  now  has  155  members,  15  hav¬ 
ing  been  added  to  the  rolls  during  the 
past  year.  A  committee  consisting  of  N. 
8.  Winsor,  T.  Iv.  Winsor,  8.  B.  Steere, 
E.  B.  Dexter  and  James  Winror  was 
appointed  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  feasibility  of  building,  owning  ami 
operating  a  cold  storage  plant  to  hold 
from  10,000  to  20.000  barrels  of  apples, 
this  being  the  average  annual  production 
by  the  members  of  this  association,  and 
an  appropriation  of  $250  was  made  to 
defray  their  expenses.  As  this  committee 
is  composed  wholly  of  large,  apple  growers 
and  as. the  vote  of  the  society  was  unani¬ 
mous,  it  indicates  that  in  the  near  future 
the.  society  will  have  a  cold  storage  plant 
of  its  own,  which  will  be  a  financial  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  society  as  well  as  a  help  to  its 
members. 

A  sweet  potato  syrup  plant  is  to  be 
established  by  the  Government  at  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Ga.  Under  a  laboratory  process 
worked  out  and  patented  by  Dr.  II.  C. 
Gore,  bureau  of  chemistry,  the  commercial 
possibilities  in  manufacture  of  a  fine, 
brown  “highly  palatable”  syrup  from  a 
heretofore  waste  product  are  to  be  ex¬ 
plored,  according  to  announcement  Febru¬ 
ary  8  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 
“Many  persons  think  it  equal  to  first-class 
cane  syrup,”  the  statement  said  of  the 
sweet  potato  product. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  organizing  these 
days,  and  it  is  a  good  thing.  The  tobacco 
growers  of  South  Carolina  recently  met 
and  formed  an  association  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  handling,  their  product.  It  is  to 
be  a  co-operative  association  to  encourage 
marketing,  and  will  include  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  with  a  hope  that 
other  States  will  also  join.  They  propose 
to  make  a  five  years’  contract  for  the 
association  to  handle  the  tobacco  for  in¬ 
dividual  growers.  There  is  a  member¬ 
ship  fee  of  $8  for  each  grower,  and  steps 
will  be  taken  at  once  to  sign  up  as  many 
of  the  Southern  growers  as  possible. 


TIME  YQUR  LAND 

JL»  Make  More  Mqjtex 


Simple! 

Excelsior  Lime  Sowers 

Sow  hydrated  lime,  ground  rock  and  land  plaster. 
Broadcast  oats  and  all  fertilizers.  Endorsed  by 
National  Agricultural  Limestone  Association— the 
only  spreader  used  exclusively  by  them. 

Built  complete  with  double  lid,  screen  and  scat¬ 
tering  board.  Copper,  rust-resisting  steel  bottom. 
Throw  out  of  gear  from  either  wheel.  Have  agi¬ 
tators  for  keeping  lime  loose.  Guaranteed  to  do 
the  work  claimed  or  your  money  promptly  re¬ 
funded. 

Write  today  forourinterestingfreebook  “Dollars 
and  Sense”  and  special  proposition  showing  how 
you  can  save  money  in  buying  your  own  machine. 

Excelsior  Drill  Company 

''Makers  of  Good  Seeding  Machines" 

Dept.  3-  E  Springfield,  Ohio 


A  DAY’S  WORK 
Blasting  Stumps  with 


RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

A  charge  of  dynamite  is  the  usual  agency 
employed  to  take  out  a  stump.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  used  in  lighter  charges  to  loosen 
or  split  the  stump  before  pulling.  For  either 
purpose  Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Dynamite  is  quick, 
efficient  and  economical.  * 

Clear  more  of  your  stump-land  this  year.  Be 
sure  Du  Pont — the  name  of  the  world’s  largest 
makers  of  explosives — is  on  every  box. 

Your  dealer  sells  Red  Cross  Dynamite  or 
will  order  it  for  you. 

Write  for  the  Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explo¬ 
sives  telling  how  to  use  Red  Cross  Dynamite 
for  land-clearing,  ditching  and  tree-planting 
and  other  farm  work. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8C  Co.t  Inc. 


Equitable  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


May  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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BEEMAN 

TRACTOR  $340 


ORDER  NOW  FOR 
SPRING  WORK 

The  Pioneer  Multi  Service  Tractor 


Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates, 
Mows  Hay  ami  Lawns, 

.4  II.  P.  for  licit  Work 

Cull  or  write  for  Booklet 

K.  G,  MARTIN  CO. 

Distributors  Beeman  Tractor 
42  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  Barclay  6082 


HAY  PRESSES 

Scales,  Belting, 
Steel  Wire  Bale  Ties 

Gasoline  and  kerosene  engines, 
Milking  machines.  Ensilage  Cutters 
and  Hay  Press  Extras. 
Specialists  in  farm  power  machinery 

and  BALING  SUPPLIES. 

Prompt  attention,  quick  service, 
low  prices. 

Addiess 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


one  best  spra; 

-Jor  fruits  and  vegetables- 


«c  u.s.  pat  orr. 


TKAD*  MARK  RECISTtRtD 


Read  about  Pyrox ,  thecombined  poisonand  fun¬ 
gicide,  in  the  March  12th  issue  of  this  paper. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Pay  No  Cash  for  This 

XTRA  BIG  VALUE 

FREE 

DELIVERY 


FREE 
DELIVERY 

Soil  and  ta 


sy  on  the  feet.  A  wonderful  wearing 
i.  •  'vo,ll*IJ  ,,ere  are  buying  TWO  and 
I  ELK  Eh  pairs  at  the  time.  Madeof  black  kid  -Ilnish 
leather  with  rubber  heel,  chock  full  of  comfort 
and  good  looks.  Soft  grain  insole.  Flexible, 
nn*dnun-\\  eight  close-edge  sole.  You’d  better  try 
a  pair  today.  Ii  they  are  noiLas  good  as  shoes 
•X?11  Jmy  and  13.50  for  send  them  back, 

we  stand  back  of  every  shoe  we  manufacture. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 


Simply  Send  Name  and  Size 
Underpriced  Mail  Order  Houao,  Dept.  K 
Haverhill,  Maes. 

Send  me . pairs  comfort  out- -step  slippers 

8“* . <>.  1).  J  shall  aceept  them 

under  your  “Ironclad  Uwarantee”  to  return  every 
cent  if  unsatisfactory. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


No.  I 
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The  Globe  Silo  Company  introduced  the  extension  roof 
idea  for  silos.  Because  blower  cutters  cannot  fill  sides  full 
to  the  top  and  silage  settles  even  farther,  dairymen  could 
not  use  the  full  capacity  of  the  silo  they  paid  for,  until  the 
Globe  with  its  extension  roof  was  put  on  the  market. 

And  note  that  the  Globe  extension  roof  has  nearly  straight  sides — 
purposely  to  permit  silage  to  be  trampled  level  (not  heaped  up  in 
center),  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  silage  exposed  to  air  action 
with  consequent  spoilage. 

Globe  Silos  have  proved  popular  from  the  first,  because  they  are  built 
right,  by  men  who  know  silos  and  what  farmers  require  silos  to  have. 

Send  for  the  Globe  Catalog.  It  explains  other  exclusive  features 
that  practical  men  put  into  the  Globe  Silos. 

A  few  agency  territories  now  open.  Write  for  terms. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY.  2-12  Willow  SL,  Sidney,  N.;Y. 


Illlllillllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 


The  Revival  of  Oxen 

I  am  much  pleased  to  note  the  reviving 
interest  in  oxen  and  the  attention  given 
these  worthy  creatures  by  The  It.  X.-Y. 
There  are  a  great  many  farms  where  oxen 
can  be  used  profitably  as  a  supplementary 
team,  and  many  hill  farms  where  they 
can  be  used  advantageously  as  the  only 
draft  team. 

In  answer  to  .T.  G.  W.  (page  154)  as 
to  the  best  breed  of  draft  oxen,  unless  he 
is  familiar  with  oxen  I  think  I  should 
recommend  a  more  phlegmatic  breed  than 


22  lbs.  3.9  per  cent  milk  equals  .858  lb. 
fat.  plus  16.5  per  cent  O.  It.  equals  1  lb. 
butter. 

23  lbs.  3.9  per  cent  milk  equals  .897  lb. 
fat,  plus  11.6  per  cent  O.  R.  equals  1  lb. 
butter. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  figures 
that  22  lbs.  of  3.9  per  cent  milk  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  butter-making 
would  make  1  lb.  of  butter.  J.  w.  r. 

Reddish  Milk 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  very  fine  cow, 
eight  years  old,  Holstein  and  Jersey  cross. 
This  year  when  she  v.as  about  six  mouths 


Plenty  of  Ox  Power 


the  Devon.  An  ox  teamster  must  be  a 
more  capable  man  than  a  horse  teamster. 
It  is  well  for  a  beginner  to  learn  with  a 
moderate  pair.  Since  he  is  going  to 
Maine,  I  would  suggest  that  he  begin 
with  a  pair  of  cattle  of  the  breed  for 
which  Maine  is  famous — the  Hereford. 
Later,  as  he  learns  the  ways  of  oxen,  let 
him  change  to  the  more  active  and  nerv¬ 
ous  Devon. 

The  accompanying  pictures  of  oxen 
show  them  at  different  kinds  of  work. 
This  Winter  I  am  using  the  thirty-third 


in  calf,  and  giving  two  or  three  gallons 
of  milk  per  day.  her  milk  had  a  pinkish 
look  after  standing  12  hours,  and  increas¬ 
ing  slightly  after  that  length  of  time.  The 
cream,  however,,  looked  perfect  at  all 
times,  and  there  .was  no  sign  of  blood  in 
the  milk  at  milking  time,  and  no  udder 
trouble  of  any  kind.  The  cow  is  in  fine 
condition.  Her  milk  in  butter  and  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  this  year  was  worth  over  .8300. 
She  is  the  only  cow  iu  the  dairy,  and  I 
call  it  a  good  one. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  good  substitute 


Guarantee 

must  be  eutire- 
satisfiol  or  we  will 
your  money. 


Ounrnntoed  to  wear 
C  months.  Made  by 
Kndlcott  Johnson 
Co.  of  pliable 
Chrome  Leather, 
llrond  Solid  Oak 
Leather  lleels. 
Double  Tliick  Solos. 
Dirt  and  Water 
Proof,  Hollows 
Toiijfiio.  Size 
5 Vi  to  12. 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

Send  no  money  with  order.  Merely  send 
your  name,  address  and  size  wanted.  Your 
shoes  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Pay 
postman  $4.45  and  postage  when  shoes 
arrive. 

Civilian  Army  &  Navy  Shoe  Co. 


Dept.  II  45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


agents  wanted 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  iu  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

Address: — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  IV.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


mention  I 
you’ll  get 
eal."  See 


Special  30-Day 
Proposition 

The  big  chance  that  Bilo 
buyers  nave  been  waiting 
for.  Lower  prices,  big  dis¬ 
count  for  prompt  action  in 
next  30  days,  and  the  best 
terms  ever  made.  The 
chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get 
a  Champion  Silo  without 
affecting  your  credit  or 
straining  your  bank  account. 

Besides  these  wonderful 
terms  we  give  you  a  written 
contract  to  protect  you  on 
price,  which  means  if  our 
prices  go  still  lower  between 
time  you  buy  and  September 
1st  you  get  the  benefit. 


GetCHAMPION 


SiloOnTheseTerms 

No  Cash-NoDeposit 


The  Champion  Silo 

Different  from  all  others— the  cheapest,  most  B&tisfac- 
'  tory  permanent  silo  on  the  market.  Made  of  best  aiio 
material  known,  Caoft  rot,  will  not  crumble,  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  weather, 

.  Special  construction  features  not  found  on  any  other-- 
I  such  as  new  foundation  construction,  spociai  interlock¬ 
ing  anchoring  system  fastened  into  silo  foundation,  heavy 
steel  door-frame  and  many  other  improvements  that 
put  Champion  Silo9  ahead  of  nil.  The  one  absolutely  per- 
;  manent,  absolutely  practical  Inexponslve  silo. 

GetTheseFUEE 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

If  you  hare  spare 
time  and  your  ter¬ 
ritory  is  open,  we 
have  a  good  prop¬ 
osition  to  offer, 
selling  Champion 
8ilos.  the  easiest 
and  best  selling 
silo  on  tbs  mar- 
kst.  Writs  today. 


Upon  request  we'll  send  you  free,  without 
any  obligation,  Champion  Silo  Catalog,  Blue 
Prints  of  new  construction  and  feeding  re¬ 
ports  telling  how  prominent  feeders  mwo 
money,  also  particulars  of  terms  etc. 

THE  E.  W.  BOSS  COPANV 

Box  270  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Cattle  Haul  the  Cart 


pair  which  I  have  owned  during  nearly 
13  years  as  a  “back-to-the-lander.”  They 
are  four-year-old  Devons,  and  are  cer¬ 
tainly  “smart.”  Bertram  m.  ball. 

Vermont. 


Milk  Required  for  a  Pound  of  Butter 

IIow  many  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.9 
per  cent  butterfat  would  be  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter?  «•  m.  d. 

Maryland,  N.  Y.  . 

To  determine  how  much  milk  of  a 
given  test  will  be  needed  to  -make  one 
pc  und  of  butter,  one  must  first  ascertain 
how  large  an  over-run  can  be  obtained, 
over-run  being  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  and  the 
quantity  of  butter  made  from  that  fat. 
Under  ordinary  farm  conditions  the  over¬ 
run  is  about  13  per  cent.  Under  fac¬ 
tory  conditions  the  chances  of  loss  of 
butterfat  are  less,  and  the  over-run  is 
between  15-22  per  cent.  With  these 
points  iu  mind,  the  following  amounts 
of  milk  testing  3.9  fat  will  make  one 
pound  of  butter.  The  percentages  of 
over-run  in  each  case  is  also  noted  : 

21  lbs.  3.9  per  c;ent  milk  equals  .819  lb. 
fat.  plus  22.1  per  cent  O.  R.  equals  1  lb. 
butter. 


for  sawdust  iu  keeping  ice?  C.  E.  w. 

Pink  or  red  milk  may  be  due  to  three 
causes.  Certain  rare  marsh  plants  when 
eaten  by  a  cow  may  impart  a  reddish  tint 
to  the  milk.  This  color  will  be  apparent 
at  milking  time.  An  injured  udder  aud 
occasionally  a  diseased  udder  will  cause 
the  presence  of  blood  in  milk,  and  thus 
cause  a  pink  color  to  show.  This  color 
will  likewise  appear  in  the  freshly  drawn 
milk.  The  third  cause  of  pink  milk  is 
due  to  germ  growth,  and  will  not  appear 
in  freshly  drawn  milk.  Therefore,  when 
milk  turns  pink  or  red  10  or  12  hours 
after  the  milk  is  drawn,  the  cause  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  these  color-forming  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  milk.  It  is  not  due  to  any 
fault  of  the  cow.  These  bacteria  get  into 
the  milk  at  milking  time,  or  iu  later  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  milk.  Their  action  is  slow 
and  of  no  serious  consequence.  Such  a 
condition  can  be  remedied  by  seeing  to  it 
that  the  milk  is  drawn  from  clean  udders 
aud  teats  into  clean  pails,  and  later 
handled  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot 
be  contaminated. 

The  best  substitute  for  sawdust  iu 
keeping  ice  is  planer  shavings  or  fine 
swamp  hay.  J .  W.  B. 
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Market  Ne 


w  s  an 
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rices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  (  1TY-EXDJCOTT 

Beef.  10  to  28c ;  ham  burg,  lb.,  20c; 
Iamb  chops.  lb..  .'52c:  mutton  chops,  lb., 
25c;  sausage,  lb..  25c;  roasting  pigs,  lb.. 
25c;  salt  pork,  lb..  23c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
52c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  rabbits,  live, 
lb..  35e;  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Live  Poultry;  fowls,  heavy,  32  to  34c; 
old  roosters,  lb..  22c;  turkeys,  45  to  50c; 
geese,  lb..  36c :  ducks,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  poultry.;  fowls,  heavy,  lb..  40c; 
roasting  chickens,  lb..  43c;  turkeys,  Tb.. 
55c;  geese,  lb.,  12c;  ducks;,  lb..  46c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  68c;  brown.  68c; 
mixed,  medium.  68c;  duck  eggs.  85c. 

Milk,  (jt..  10c;  buttermilk.  <|t..  5c:  skim 
milk,  qt..  5c:  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints,  55c ;  best  dairy  prints.  54c  ;  dairy 
in  jars,  53c :  cheese,  whole  milk  cream, 
35c;  slrim.  17c:  cottage  cheese,  10c;  pi¬ 
mento  cheese.  15c. 

Apples,  large,  bu.,  Baldwins,  81.20; 
Fall  Pippins.  95c;  Greenings.  $1.25; 
Kings,  81.40:  Wolf  River,  $1.50:  Ben 
Davis.  $1:  Spys.  $1.50;  other  varieties, 
50c  to  $1.25:  pears,  Keifer.,  $1.75; 
citrons,  each,  10  to  15c;  cranberries,  qt.. 
20c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  7c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.15; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  lc:  red.  2c;  carrots, 
bu..  $1.15:  cauliflower,  best.  lb..  10c; 
ordinary.  9c;  celery,  best,  bunch,  10c; 
egg  plant,  best.  each.  15c;  medium.  10c: 
horseradish  roots,  lb..  20c:  lettuce,  large 
heads.  Sc;  onions,  green,  bunch.  5c:  dry. 
bu.,  $1 ;_ parsnips,  bu.,  $1.35;  potatoes, 
bu..  $1.15;  small.  !*<)<•:  pumpkins,  each, 
10  to  25c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c:  radishes, 
large  white,  bunch.  6c;  round  red.  5c; 
sauerkraut,  qt..  15c:  spinach,  peck.  30c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.  2%c ;  rutabagas, 
bu..  90c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Honey,  clover,  extracted,  lb..  20c:  card. 
30c  :  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  10c  ;  on  cob.  8c  ; 
buckwheat  Hour.  lb..  5VL'C ;  chestnuts,  bu., 
$9;  black  walnuts,  bu..  $2  50;  butter¬ 
nuts.  bu..  $2:  hiekorynuts,  bn..  $5.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 
Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  9  to  12c ;  me¬ 
dium.  6  to  8c;  lamb.  lb..  25  to  30c:  live 
pigs  each,  $3.50  to  $4  :  small  dressed  pigs, 
lb..  25c  to  ,30c ;  pork,  light,  lb.,  10c  ;  heavy 
lb..  13  to  14c;  veal,  prime,  lb..  18c; 
common,  lb..  10e  :  sausage,  lb..  25  to  30c. 

Ducks,  live.  40c:  dressed,  60c;  chick¬ 
ens.  live,  lb..  40c;  dressed.  50  to  55c; 
fowls,  live.  lb..  40c:  dressed.  50  to  55c; 
turkeys,  live.  lb..  45c;  dressed,  lb..  75 
to  90c ;  geese,  live.  lb..  40c;  dressed,  lb., 
55  to  60c;  guinea  hens,  live,  each.  $1; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb  .  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  55c:  eggs.  65  to  70c; 
duck  eggs,  90c;  lard.  lb..  25c;  Italian 
cheese,  lb..  45  to  50c. 

Apples,  bu..  65c  to  $1.25;  cider,  gal., 
20  to  30c;  beans,  dry.  bu..  $5:  per  qt.. 
10  to  20c;  beets,  bu.,  75c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads.  25  to  3oc ;  per  100.  $3 :  red,  per 
doz.,  60c curly,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  50  to  60c ;  celery  hearts,  doz., 
90c  to  $1 .2o ;  stalks,  doz..  75c:  endive, 
doz..  50c;  garlic,  lb..  25c;  horseradish 
roids.  bunch.  10c;  lettuce  leaf,  crate. 
$1  50  to  $2;  Boston,  per  doz.,  50  to  75c; 
onions,  bu  .  50  to  70c;  parsley,  doz. 

1  inches.  50c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.20;  pop¬ 
corn.  bu..  $1.50;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to 
20c;  potatoes,  bu..  50  to  75c;  romaine, 
bunch,  5c;  rutabagas,  bu..  50c- ;  sage,  lb., 
10c;  sauerkraut,  lb..  5c;  turnips,  bn.. 

•  >0  to  60c;  Hubbard  squash,  bu.,  75c; 

\\  inter  squash,  lb..  3c;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  doz.  bunches.  60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $28:  hav.  No  1 
$26  to  $28;  No.  2.  $22  to  $25:  No.  3, 
$20;  timothy.  825  to  $28;  straw,  rye, 
ton,  $13;  wheat,  $16;  oat,  $18. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  17c- 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  13c;  hind-quar- 
ters,_  18  to  22c:  dressed  hogs,  light.  14 
to  lac;  heavy,  13  to  1 4c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  22  to  25c;  yearling  lambe.  lb..  17  to 
18c;  mutton,  lb..  11  to  13c;  veal,  lb..  21 
to  23c. 

bowls,  live.  lb..  34c;  roosters,  live. 
2X  to  30c;  broilers,  live,  1  y2  lbs.,  32c; 
ducks,  live,  50  to  35c;  geese,  live,  lb., 

2X  to  30c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  47  to  50c; 
eggs.  65  to  70 c. 

Apples,  bu..  Kings.  $1  to  $1.25;  Spy, 

81  to  $1.25;  Greenings,  75  to  SOc ;  Bald¬ 
wins,  80  to  90c. 

Beets,  bu.,  <10  to  75c;  cabbage,  ton, 

$8  to  $10  ;_per  190  heads.  $3  to  $3.50; 
per  doz.,  45  to  50c;  carrots,  bu..  50  to 
aac ;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  60  to  70c-  let¬ 
tuce  head,  doz..  $1  to  $1.25:  common, 
doz.  heads.  40  to  50c;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches.  50  to  3oc;  onions,  drv,  bu  , 
a(>  to  55c;  potatoes,  bu..  60  to  65c*;  pars¬ 
nips.  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  radishes,  hot 
house  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1 .  i 5  to  $2;  turnips,  60  to  75c- 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  45  to 
°^t>’  wa^er  -■‘I’oss,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c. 
«Q?>ans-  lbs->  hand  picked,  medium, 
82-7o :  red  marrow.  $6:  white  marrow, 
bld“ev-  $6;  white  kidney.  $10; 
pea.  $-».a0;  yellow  eye,  $6;  imperials,  $8. 


And  wheat  is  still  geese, 


yet  at  its  fullest, 
dropping. 

BUTTER — OH  EESE — EGOS 

Butter,  lower:  creamery,  48  to  51c; 
dairy,  40  to  46c;  crocks,  30  to  45c;  com¬ 
mon.  22  to  25c.  Cheese,  weak;  long¬ 
horns,  27  to  29c;  flats  and  daisies,  old. 
28  to  29c;  same.  new.  25  to  26c.  Eggs, 
heavy  decline;  hennery.  48  to  51c;  State 
and  Western  candled.  47  to  48c;  storage, 
46  to  47c. 

*  POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  steady:  turkeys.  53  to 
62c;  fowl.  29  to  38c;  chickens.  31  to  37c; 
old  roosters.  28  to  29c:  capons.  45  to 
60c ;  ducks,  40  to  45c ;  geese.  30  to  35e. 
Live  poultry,  easier;  turkeys.  50  to  55c; 
fowl.  30  to  36c;  chickens.  28  to  33c:  old 
roosters,  24  to  25c;  ducks,  45  to  50c; 
geese,  31  to  34.c.  Rabbits,  steady  :  jacks, 
pair,  $1  to  $1.25;  cottontails,  35  to  50c. 

APPLES —  POTATOES 

Apples,  fair;  McIntosh,  bu..  $175  to 
$2;  Spitzenberg.  King.  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Baldwins.  Green¬ 
ings.  Fameuse,  $1  to  $1.25;  seconds,  40 
to  60c.  Potatoes,  lower;  choice  to  fancy, 
white.  60  to  85c;  seconds.  40  to  50c; 
sweets,  hamper.  $1.50  to  $2;  Bermudas, 
bbl.,  $12  to  $14.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull:  kidney.  $9  to  $10;  mar¬ 
row.  $8.50  to  $9;  pea  and  medium.  $5  to 
$5.50.  _  Onions,  dull;  home-grown,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.50;  State  and  Western,  ewt..  75c 
to  $1.25;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.65. 

GRAPES  AND  BERRIES 

Grapes,  steady;  California  Emperors, 
keg,  $7  to  $7.50.  Strawberries,  firmer; 
I- lorida.  qt..  <;>  to  SOc.  Cranberries, 
weak;  Cape  Cod.  bbl.,  $14  to  $16. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet.  Beets,  old.  bu..  65 
to  90c;  carrots.  50  to  75c;  parsnips.  75c 
to  $1  :_  spinach,  50c  to  $1.25:  turnips, 
white,  oOc  to  $1  ;  yellow,  60  to  75c;  Brus- 
sclls  sprouts,  qt.,  32  to  35c;  cabbage,  ton. 
$1*  to  $20;  white,  red.  Savoy,  100  heads. 
$3.50  to  $7 :  celery,  bunch.  40c  to  $1  ; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  OOc;  shallots, 
(i0  to  80c;  radishes,  25  to  35c;  vegetable 
oysters,  SOc  to  $1  ;  cauliflower,  Califor¬ 
nia.  crate.  $2.25  to  $2.75;  lettuce.  Flor¬ 
ida.  crate.  $3  to  $3.50;  endive,  lb..  20  to 
25c;  peppers,  box.  $6  to  $7;  tomatoes, 
Florida,  crate,  $5.50  to  $7. 

SWEETS — NUTS 

Honey,  dull;  light  comb,  lb..  36  to  37c; 
dark.  30  to  32c.  Maple  products,  inac¬ 
tive^  sugar,  lb..  32  to  38c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.65  _to  $2.35.  Nuts,  steady;  butternuts, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  black  walnuts,  lb.,  5  to  6c. 

PEED 

Hay,  quiet;  bulk  Timothy.  $25  to  $20; 
clover  mixed.  $23  to  $24:  straw.  $15  to 
$17;  wheat  bran,  much  lower;  ton.  car- 
b>t-  $27.50;  middlings.  $25.50;  red  dog, 
$36.25;  cottonseed  meal.  $33.50;  oilmPal, 
$40;  hominy.  $27;  gluten.  $39.50;  oat 
feed,  $13.50;  rye  middlings,  $28. 

J.  W.  c. 


32  to  34c;  turkeys.  45  to  55c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


FRUITS 


Hens.  44  to  48c;  roosters.  28  to  33c- 
broilers.  45  to  50c;  ducks,  45  to  50c- 
turkeys,  60  to  65c. 

Ml  U  ITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.o0  to  $6.75;  cranber¬ 
ries.  bbl.,  $12  to  $20;  strawberries,  qt., 
50  to  75c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  150  lbs..  $3  to  $2.15;  sweet 
potatoes.  &u„  $2  to  $2  50;  cabbage,  ton, 
$8  to  $20;  onions,  100  lbs..  81.25  to 
$1.75;  turnips,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  carrots 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $25  to  $26;  No.  2.  $23 
to  $24  ;  clover  mixed.  $23  to  $24.50. 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

Best  creamery.  45  to  46c;  good  to 
choice.  41  to  44c;  lower  grades,  35  to 
40c;  ladles,  25  to  28c;  packing  stock,  15 
to  22c. 

Eggs 

Best  nearby.  38  to  39c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  30  to  36c. 

•LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  40  to  45c;  roosters.  24  to 
25c;  fowls.  28  to  38e ;  ducks,  36  to  45c; 
geese.  28  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  55  to  title;  fowls.  32  to  39c; 
Chickens,  32  to  10c-;  ducks,  30  to  40c; 
geese,  30  to  32c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  $2  50  to  $5.50;  cranber¬ 
ries.  bbl.,  $12  to  $18;  strawberries,  qt., 
50  to  70c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  ewt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  %-bu. 
basket,  25  to  60c  ;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket.  $1  to  $150;  onions.  100  lbs.,  75c 
to  $1.10;  carrots,  bbl  .  $2  to  $3.50. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  2.  $24  to  $25;  No.  3.  $21 
to  $23;  .sample.  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed, 
$20  to  823.  Straw,  rye.  $18  to  $18.50; 
wheat,  $16  to  $16.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  10,  1921 


MILK 

The  New  York  price  to 
February  is  $2.58  per  100 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to 
the  city,  with  4  cents 
additional  for  every  tenth 
butterfat  over  3. 

BUTTER 

There  has  been  a  further  decline  of  : 
to  3  cents. 


producers  for 
lbs.  for  3  per 
210  miles  from 
per  100  lbs. 
of  1  per  cent 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter 

Creamery,  best,  44  to  45c;  common  to 
good.  40  to  43c;  dairy.  30  to  38c;  stor¬ 
age,  40  to  44c. 

Eggs 

Fancy  nearby.  51  to  52c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice.  44  to  48c. 

live  poultry 

Fowls,  36  to  3Se;  chickens,  32  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

1  urkeys,  best.  to  60c;  good  to 

choice,  45  to  50c;  chickens,  38  to  42c- 
fowls,  30  to  40c;  ducks,.  35  to  38c’ 
geese,  30  to  36c. 

Fruits 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bbl..  $3  to  $6.50; 
Greenings,  $3  to  $4  ;  Spy.  $3.50  to  $5. 
Cranberries,  bbl..  $10  to  $18.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  60  to  85c. 

Potatoes 

Maine.  100  lbs..  $1.50  to  $1.65;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables 

50c  to  $1.25;  cabbage, 
bbl..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  50c 
to  $1;  spinach,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  $1.50- 
squash,  ton.  $80  to  $120;  carrots,  bu. 
box.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  turnips,  bu.  box.  50c 
to  $1;  radishes,  bn.  box.  $1.75  to  $2; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  15  to  25c;  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  lb.,  15  to  50c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy.  $32  to  $34  ;  No.  2.  $29 
to  $30;  No.  3.  $23  to  $24:  clover  mixed. 
$30  to  $34.  Rye  straw,  $23  to  $24;  oat 
straw,  $17  to  $18. 


Creamery,  fancy  lb . 

43 

fa 

44 

Good  to  Choice  . 

,  39 

<a 

42 

Lower  Grades . 

29 

35 

City  made . . 

21 

fa 

28 

Dairy,  best  . 

46 

a 

42 

Common  to  good  . 

28 

& 

36 

Packing  Htook . 

17 

& 

22 

CHEESE 

W  hole  Milk,  fancy . 

.“28 

& 

29 

Good  to  oholce . 

.  24 

& 

20 

Skim*,  bent . 

17 

& 

Pair  to  good  . 

.  11 

& 

16 

H  a 

34  a 
38  <a 


Eggs 

Receipts  are  very  large,  1,300.000 
dozen  in  two  recent  days,  and  prices  20 
cents  lower.  There  has  been  a  drop  of 
about  40  cents  in  a  month. 

White,  nearby,  oholce  to  fanny... 

Medium  to  tiood  . 

Mlied  colors,  nearby  best . . . .  „ 

Com  moil  to  good .  ;t;{  fa 

Gathered,  best,  white .  -to  fa 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  33  to 

i.nwnr  grades .  33  fa 

Storage,  best .  39  fa 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers . 

Halls  . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs . 

Culls . 

Hogs . . 

Sheep.  11)0  lbs . 

Lambs  . 


43 

10 

39 

37 

H 

35 

•  tm 


Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl.  . 

G  reening . 

VorK . 

King . . . . 

bu.  bkt . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Cranberries.  i,bi  . 

Stra woe rries.  qt . 


. .  3  50 
..  3SU 
. .  3  00 
. .  3  00 
.  .  I  00 
. .  3  00 
12  00 
..  40 


POTATOES 


Long  Island.  165  lbs .  3  00 

State,  150  lbs .  ■>  qq 

Maine.  180  lbs .  ;J  u0 

Bermuda,  bbl . 0  no 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . 1  yq 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

Hee.s,  bbl . 

Cumiage.  ton  .  !'.!!!!!'. 

New.  bu-bkt . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket!.!. 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

Sq  u  as  h .  b  b  1 .  .  ..  . 

Kgg  Plants,  bn. ...  !!!!!!!!!!!! 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl........ 

Radishes.  100  bunches 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt..., . 

Peppers,  bu . " 

Romaine,  bn . . ! ! ! !  !..  ..  .' 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Spinach,  obi . ."."".!!!!!!! 

•  VI  ry.  Large  crate . . 

Kale,  bbl . 


to  5  00 
fa  5  00 
to  4  50 
fa  5  00 
fit  I  05 
<! S>  3  50 
rat  19  Oil 
fa  75 


fa  3  75 
fa  2  25 
<t  :t  25 

fa  9  50 
fa  1  85 


12 

2  00 
8  00 
I  75 
I  50 
1  50 
50 

3  00 

4  00 
I  25 

3  00 

4  00 
4  00 

1  00 
40 
75 

2  00 
I  00 


a 


Hitv.  Tituol  by.  No. 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  ....... 

Shippl  ng . . 

clover.  M  ued 
Straw,  live 
Oat  and  wheat.  . . 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

I.  ton  . . 


-  28  00 

. 25  00 

. . . 22  OO 
. 20  00 

!!!!..  01, 

. 12  00 


25 
'«  2  50 
'•  I 00 
(a  2  1  0 
1 a  2  50 
2  75 
I  25 
5  00 
7  00 
1  75 
fa  4  00 
fa  8  00 
fa  1;  00 
fa  'S 00 
fa  75 

fit  1  011 
fa  3  50 
fa  1  50 


<t  •;<)  00 
faTt  Oil 
'n  4  OO 
fa  3 1  Oil 
fa'  7  00 
fa  18  00 
'Cl  I  4  00 


GRAIN 

Gash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  Yew 
lurk:  Wheat.  No.  2  hard  Winter.  $1  s,s  • 
'■"ni.  No.  2  yellow.  S3c ;  oats.  No 
white,  5 4c;  rye,  $1.66;  barley.  80c.  ' 

HIDES  AND  RKINS 

Prices  quoted  at  New  York  on  country 
slaughter  steer  hides  are  10  to  lie;  rows 
and  bulls,  7  to  9c.  Country  slaughter 
calfskins,  from  9  to  12  IDs..  $1.73  to 
$L.ST» ;  lighter,  $1  to  $1.25. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Bent  .  . 

. 

.  .$.54 

to 

$  58 

ban-  to  good. 

. . 

.  .  .50 

to 

53 

Milk — Loose,  at. 

stores.  .  .  . 

v> 

Bottled,  Grade 

A . 

•>o 

Bottled,  Grade 

B . 

16 

Certified  . 

.28 

Heavy  cream, 

V-i  pint .  .  . 

.30 

Cheese,  lb . 

.  .  .  .  . 

. .  .45 

to 

.55 

Eggs — Best  .  . .  . 

,  ,  ,  . . 

.  .  .60 

to 

.05 

1‘  nil-  to  good .  . 

.  .  .45 

to 

.55 

Fowls  . 

to 

.50 

'I’urkeys  . 

. . 

.  .  .55 

to 

.65 

Chickens  . 

. .  .45 

to 

.50 

Lamb  chops  .  .  . 

..  .50 

to 

.05 

Potatoes,  D).  .  .  . 

. .  . 

. .  .03 

to 

.04 

Various  Wholesale  Price 

Refined  sugar,  100  lbs . $0.85 

Mace,  lb . 

Black  pepper,  lb.  . 

Rice,  lb . 

Dried  apricots,  lb.. 

Prunes,  lb . 

Raisins,  lb . 

Sauerkraut.  45-gal.  bids.. 


.30  to  80.37 

.10  to  .11 


.04  to 
.26  to 
.10  to 
24  to 


.05 

.31 

.23 

.26 


. . . .  8  50 
....  5  00 
. . .  3  00 

...  12  00 
. . . .  9  00 
. . . .  8  75 
....  4  00  »@  5  III) 
_  8  00  9  00 


fall)  25 
fa  7  25 
fa  6  25 

fall  50 
@10  00 
toll 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at:  Fowls,  32  to 
36c;  chickens.  30  to  35c;  roosters.  19  to 
20c  ;  ducks.  45  to  48c;  geese,  28  to  30c; 
turkeys,  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

March  16 — Holsteins.  Somerset  II un- 
terdon  County  IIolsteiu-Friesian  Breed¬ 
er*’  Association,  College  Farm.  New 
Brunswick,  N.  .7. 

March  29-30 — Ilolsteiiu*.  Watertown 
Holstein  .Sales  Co.,  Watertown.  Wis.  F. 
Duroey,  secretary. 

May  9 — Holsteins.  Brown  County 

Holstein  Breeders’  Sale  at  I)e  Pere.  Wis. 

May  17 — Holsteins.  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 

stein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


Turkeys,  best . 

.  60 

fa  62 

Corn,  to  good . 

. -  46 

fa  54 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

.  35 

fa  42 

Pair  to  Good . 

.  30 

@  34 

Fowls  . 

.  35 

fa  40 

Roosters . 

<a  28 

Ducks  . 

.  30 

fa  46 

Sonalis,  dor. . 

.  4  06 

«12  66 

Geese . 

.  25 

fa  36 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  big  drop  in  butter  and  eggs  is  not 
Hie  only  change  of  the  sort.  Some  couu- 
t-.v  districts  are  paying  only  40c  a  bushel 
.  r  Potatoes.  “Weak”  or  only  “steady” 
in  now  the  rule,  with  Southern  stuff  not 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best.  51  to  52c;  common  to  good,  tub, 
48  to  50c ;  rolls,  33  to  35c. 

Eggs 

Best  nearby,  49  to  50c;  gathered,  46 
to  47c. 

LIVE  pout.try 

Hens.  34  to  35c;  chickens,  34  to  37c- 
roosters.  21  to  23c;  ducks,  36  to  40c; 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  M  EATS 

Sales  are  reported  at:  Calves,  choice, 
21  to  22c;  common  to  good,  13  to  19c; 
pork.  100  to  150  lbs.  each.  14  to  15c; 
heavier,  9  to  12c;  50  to  100  IDs.  each.  15 
to  17c;  roasting  pigs.  10  to  15  II*..  34 
to  42c;  16  to  20  lbs..  25  to  32c  Rabbits 
from  the  West  have  brought  25  to  40c 
per  pair  for  cottontails  and  $1  to  $1.15 
per  pair  for  jacks. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbi . . . .  8  75  fa  9  011 

Pea .  4  50  fa  4  75 

Medium  .  5  no  fa  r,  50 

Red  Kidney  .  9-25  fa  9  50 

While  Kidney . 15  on  •», 1 5  Ml 

Yellow  Eye . . . ; .  900  fa  9  50 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

February  14-10 — Farmers*  Week,  New 
York-  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithac-a, 
N.  Y. 

January  3- February  25 — Short  courses 
in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Ice 
Cream  Making,  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill.  X.  Y. 

March  3-10 — Poultry  Week.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  of  .Agriculture,  State 
College,  Pa. 


Dairymen’s  League  Moves 

The  main  office  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  is  now  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  This 
will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  Secretary  and  other  officers,  and 
the  clerical  and  accounting  departments. 
The  publicity,  sales  and  contract  de¬ 
partments  will  remain  at  the  New  York 
City  address.  303  Fifth  Avenue. 
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The  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 


Renew  your  old  silo  and  get  a  3-wall 
Craine  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo 

The  Craine  is  the  most  economical  as  well  as 
the  strongest  and  handsomest  silo  you  can  buy 
a  3-wall  structure  that  gives  triple  strength  and 
protection ;  that  keeps  silage  succulent,  unspoiled, 
protected  from  frost  and  harmonizes  with  the 
finest  buildings.  Inside  is  the  wall  of  upright 
staves,  closely  fitted ;  then  a  wall  of  Silafelt  to 
keep  out  water,  air  and  frost ;  then  the  spiral 
Cramelox  covering  of  enormous  strength,  which 
reinforces  every  square  inch  against  pressure  from 
within  and  without.  No  hoops,  no  lugs,  no 
tinkering,  no  repairs. 

By  using  the  materials  from  your  old  stave  silo  you  can  have 
a  Craine  Triple- wall  Silo  at  about  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo.  Write  us  for  full  particulars;  also  for  agency  proposition. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Box  110,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


The  Silo  That 
Always  Stays  Sold 

When  you  build  with  tile,  you  build  but  once. 
First  cost  is  the  only  cost.  Looks  better,  stays 
better  and  keeps  better  silage.  Write  for  our 
catalog  telling  about  the 

Preston 


— the  tile  silo  with  the  "ship-lap"  blocks  and 
twisted  steel  re-enforcing.  Extra  strong  walls. 
Blocks  all  of  uniform  shade — the  silo  beautiful 
that  lasts  for  ages.  Fireproof,  frostproof,  weather¬ 
proof  and  vermin-proof.  Steel  or  tile  chute.  Steel 
hip  roof  gives  more  silage  space.  Write  for  cat¬ 
alog  and  prices. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  COMPANY 

Dept.  329  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories  atNew  Brighton, Pa 
Urlchsvllle.  O. ;  Brazil.  Ind.; 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Sunflowers  and  Millet  for  Silage 

I  note  your  mention  of  Japan  millet 
being  good  silage.  I  am  wondering  why 
a  combination  of  sunflowers  and  millet 
would  not  weigh  up  well  iu  milk-produc¬ 
ing  food,  of  course  under  separate  culture. 
May  this  he  discussed  in  The  It.  N.-Y.. 
with  such  comments  as  you  may  add? 

Fort  Ann,  X.  Y.  t:.  ii.  U. 

Of  course,  it  would  not -pay  to  seed  the 
millet  and  sunflowers  together.  They 
would  not  ripen  at  the  same  time.  They 
would  have  to  be  grown  in  separate  fields 
and  the  seeding  timed  so  as  to  bring  them 
in  together.  These  crops  wofild  require 
less  labor  than  corn.  As  for  the  quality 
of  such  silage,  we  have  had  no  experience, 
and  must  leave  that  to  readers.  All 
through  the  Far  West  the  use  of  sunflow¬ 
ers  for  silage  i.«  growing.  The  crop 
gives  a  larger  yield  than  corn,  and  is  of 
high  feeding  value.  Reports  from  East¬ 
ern  sections  are  mixed.  Some  favor  sun-  > 
flowers :  others  see  small  value  in  them.  | 

Merits  of  the  Devon  Cow 

I  have  been  a  breeder  of  Devon  cattle  | 
for  35  years.  I  have  also  been  a  dealer 
and  shipper  of  all  breeds  and  classes  of 
live  stock  for  15  years.  As  a  side  issue 
T  bred  Ilolsteins  for  about  10  years.  In 
this  section  of  the  country  Devons  are 
the  predominating  breed,  and  have  been 
for  the  last  40  or  50  years.  Tears  ago 
there  were  a  good  many  oxen  worked  in 
this  section  ;  nearly  every  farmer  had  one 
or  more  pairs,  but  at  the  present  time 
there  are  very  few  farmers  working  oxen. 
The  high  price  of  labor  and  the  necessity 
of  doing  our  work  more  with  machinery 
calls  for  horses  rather  than  oxen.  There 
always  have  been  a  good  many  steers 
raised  in  this  section  of  tlx*  country  for 
oxen  and  beef,  but  there  are  very  few 
handled  today;  most  of  them  go  to  mar¬ 
ket  when  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

While  I  ship  a  good  many  Shorthorn 
and  Hereford  steers.  I  can  alwajs  top 
the  market  by  a  dollar  a  hundred  with  a  i 
well-bred  Devon.  They  dress  a  larger 
per  cent  of  meat  and  the  carcass  is  of 
the  quality  that  attracts  the  retailer, 
light  in  bone  and  well  covered,  and  well 
marbled  with  white  tallow.  As  dairy 
cattle  they  will  milk  from  28  to  50  lbs. 
of  milk  per  day.  which  which  will  test 
from  4*4  to  (5  per  cent  of  butterfat ;  he 
average  Devon  cow  will  test  about  •>  per 
cent.  I  have  had  them  test  as  high  as 
7.2  per  rent  ;  have  no  record  of  any  below 
4  per  cent. 

When  breeding  Ilolsteins  I  made  a 
year’s  test  of  12  of  my  heed  Devons  and 
12  of  my  best  Holsteins.  weighing  all  of 
the  milk  aud  all  of  the  feed.  The  llol- 
teins  gave  more  milk  and  consumed  more 
feed,  hut  it  cost  10  per  cent  more  to 
prod  ce  than  the  milk  that  I  made  from 
the  12  Devons. 

As  a  dealer  in  live  stock.  I  never  tell 
a  customer  what  In*  wants,  be  it  Jerseys, 
Guernseys.  Holsteins.  or  any  of  the  other 
breeds.  I  always  try  to  find  them  for 
him.  T  think  I  can  say  without  prejudice 
that  the  Devons  will  adapt  themselves  to 
as  many  conditions  and  thrive  in  as  many 
different  localities  of  the  I  nited  States 
as  any  of  the  other  breeds,  and  in  most 
cases  pay  as  large  if  not  larger  net  pro¬ 
fits  than  most  of  the  dual-purpose  breeds, 
and  if  selected  and  bred  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
so-called  special -purpose  dairy  breeds. 
The  mere  fact  that  in  England,  numeri¬ 
cally.  the  Devons  come  next,  to  t lie 
Shorthorns,  being  a  good  deal  in  excess 
of  any  of  the  other  purebreds.  would  tend 
to  bear  these  statements  out. 

New  Hampshire.  w.  ii.  neai.. 
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Guaranteed  Analysis  —  Guaranteed  Results 

Before  you  buy  CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  you  know  just  what’s 
in  the  sack— its  exact  ingredients,  its  guaranteed  analysis.  You 
know,  too,  that  you’ll  get  your  money  back  if  Ce-re-a-lia  doesn’t 
make  more  milk  at  less  cost  after  four  weeks’  trial. 

Ce-re-a-lia  is  perfectly  balanced,  thoroughly  relished,  easily  diges¬ 
ted.  Contains  absolutely  no  “filler.” 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  CO.  305  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


O  neglect 
any  dis¬ 
comfort  of 
the  udder 
or  teats  is 
costly.  The 
slightest 
:  oreness  or  abnormal  condition 
makes  the  cow  restless  and  re¬ 
duces  the  flow  of  milk. 

Cuts,  Chaps,  Scratches,  any  con¬ 
gestion  or  inflammation  can  be 
quickly  cleared  up  by  using  Bag 
Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment 
for  cows.  Caked  Bag  is  promptly 

reduced  by  this  softening  remedy.  A 
great  aid  in  treating  Bunches  and  Cow 
Pox. 

Bag  Balm,  in  the  liberal  65c  package,  is 
inexpensive  insurance  against  serious 
troubles.  Keep  a  package  on  hand.  Sold 
by  general  stores,  feed  dealers  and  drug¬ 
gists.  Booklet,  "Dairy  Wrinkles.”  Free. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonvill*.  Vt. 


ennaa 


HARDER  SILOS 


Your  Harder,  too, 
will  pay  for  itself 

’  Amos  Scutt  of  Middleburg,  N.  Y., 
saves  $2  per  day  per  cow 
on  grain,  to  say  nothing 
of  hay.  He  also  gets 


more  and  better  milk. 
'  Every  six  months  his 
*  Harder  pays  for  itself. 


You  can  do  the  same  with 
a  Harder.  It  will  earn 
Its  cost  every  year  and 
it  wilt  iasta  lifetime. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 

Good  a  rail  able  ten- Horn 
open  for  lire  agents. 


Harder  Mfg.  Cerp. 
Box  11.  Cobletkill.  N.Y. 
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Ration  Without  Silage 

I  shall  be  out  of  silage  soon  and  have 
poor  elover  hay  cut  very  late.  My  idea 
its  to  put  molasses  ou  hay  and  feed  soaked 
beet  pulp.  If’  this  will  help  give  more 
milk  after  the  silage  is  gone,  would  you 
suggest  a  good  way  to  feed  it  and  what 
proportions  of  each,  or  about  how  much 
for  each  cow  of  each  feed?  Cows  are 
Holsteins  weighing  about  1.100  to  1.200. 
giving  about  30  lbs.  milk  a  day.  I  would 
like  a  good  grain  mixture  to  feed  them; 
can  buy  bran  and  middlings,  hominy  and 
cornmeal.  ground  oats,  cottonseed  meal 
and  oil ineal  w.  ii.p. 

New  York. 

Feed  your  cows  about  1  lb.  of  mo¬ 
lasses  a  day  on  their  hay  or  grain.  Beet 
pul])  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  about 
3  lbs.  per  cow  daily;  when  soaked  it 
will  weigh  about  15  lbs  As  a  grain 
mixture  use  300  lbs.  hominy  or  cornmeal, 
200  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  oats.  100  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed.  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  giving  each  cow 
1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily.  J-  w-  B- 


GvaylatOiv  farm 

I9USE-CHASE 


“No  More  Lice” 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

CRAYLAWN  FARMS.  Inc.,  Box  H  9.  Newport.  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


Mfrs.  of  Tuxedo  Chop, 
Ce-re-a-lia  Egg  mash, 
Tuxedo  Scratch, 
Tuxedo  Hog  Radon. 


D3218 


Four  Weeks’  Trial  Offer 

Feed  one  cow  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  for  4  weeks.  If 
you  don’t  find  money-making  increase  in  milk  flow 
or  test,  feed  costs  you  nothing.  Write  for  details . 


After  a  long  essay  ou  the  Quakers, 
taken  largely  from  the  encyclopedia,  a 
Western  schoolboy  finished  off  with  this 
original  thought:  "Quakers  never  quar¬ 
rel.  never  get  into  fights,  and  never 
scratch.”  Then,  seeking  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  and  a  final  touch,  he  add¬ 
ed  :  “Pa  is  a  Quaker,  but  I  kinda  think 
that  Ma  isn’t.” — Capper’s  Weekly. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
—  —  scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
•1.25  abottleal  de*ler«or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence”  free. 
W.  K.  YOUNU,  INC..  SS  Temple  St.,  spruiyi.em.  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  an  da  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  GRIMM  MAPLE  SUGAR 

MAKING  UTENSILS 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  we  send  you  our  booklet  which  describes  our  com" 
nlete  line  of  sugar  making  utensils?  Are  you  ready  for 
the  sugar  season  that  is  nearly  here?  Tell  ns  how  many 
buckets  you  use  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  RUTLAND,  VT. 

Grow  Hogs  and  Poultry 
on  Buttermilk 

Feeders  are  everonthelookoutforwaysof  growing 
better  hogs  and  poultry,  and  growing  them  more 
quickly  and  economically.  Experienced  feeders 
will  tell  you  that  nothing  has  ever  been  found  any 
better  than  good,  rich  buttermilk,  but  it  has  been 
almost  impossibleto  get  enough  buttermilk  tomake 
it  a  regular  part  of  the  ration.  This  objection  has 
been  overcome  and  a  process  worked  out  by  the 
Consolidated  Product  Company  of  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska.  of  successfully  condensing  buttermilk 
without  losing  its  valuable  feeding  elements.  This 
condensed  product,  called  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk, 
is  shipped  to  hog  and  poultry  growers  all  over  the 
country  from  factories  located  in  different  sections. 
Simply  add  water  toSemi-Solid  Buttermilk  and  get 
real  buttermilk  which  hogs  relish  and  eagerly  con¬ 
sume.  A  tonic  and  conditioner  as  well  as  a  feed. 
Anyone  interested  in  reducing  feed  costs  and  at 
the  same  time  getting  rapid  growth  and  keeping 
their  stock  healthy  should  get  some  of  this  product. 
Write  for  free  sample.  I.  H.  Nester  &  Co..  Dept. 
3540,  No.  3  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Dept.  3540,  Lfncoln, 
Nebraska. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Orchard  about  thirteen  thousand  apple  trees  and 
about  thirteen  thousand  peach  trees, about  eighteen 
thousand  of  the  trees  are  eight  years  old.  balance 
younger  trees.  Railroad  siding  on  the  Orchard 
property.  Water  system  over  half  the  Orchard. 
Expense  has  not  been  spared  to  make  good  orchard. 
Are  you  interested  '• 

Address  :  ADVERTISER  «4S0.  care  Rural  New-Yorker 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  307. 

HERDSMAN — Native  of  Guernsey  Island:  life 
experience  A.  it.  calf  raising,  showing,  spe¬ 
cialties;  best  habits;  references:  particulars  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8440.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  POT’LTRYMAN.  single.  Protestant, 
open  March  first  for  i  osition  on  Leghorn  egg 
and  breeding  farm;  now  completing  Rutger's 
Poultry  Course:  fwo  years’  previous  practical 
experience  on  modern  plants;  best-  references. 
MII.LElt,  162  Jones  Avenue,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 

RELIABLE  PARTY — Man  and  wife  wish  to  fake 
charge  of  boarding  house  on  farm:  experi¬ 
enced;,  first-class  reference.  ADVERTISER 
84311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  estate  superintendent; 

thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  es¬ 
tate  management,  including  landscape  work; 
exceptional  ability  and  knowledge  of  handling 
men;  best  of  references.  Apply  ADVERTISER 
8437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OR  SALE — -100-aere  farm;  running  water:  or¬ 
chard;  good  buildings;  location,  Glen.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  X.  Y.:  price,  $3,000.  I).  E.  VOOK- 

HEES,  Plainville,  N.  Y. 


UAIR5  and  fruit  farm;  DMT  acres,  all  equipped; 

U)  head  of  stock;  half  mile  from  City  of  Hud¬ 
son.  on  State  road:  sell  all  milk  for  15c  per 
quart:  about  700  bearing  fruit  trees;  250  grape 
vineyard;  9-room  residence,  6-room  tenement 
l1  th®  inc°nie  starts  the  day  of  purchase. 

I.I.OV  D  M.  HALLENBECK,  Greendale-on-the 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

I'OU  SALE — An  Alfalfa  farm,  in  the  beautiful 
Shawangunk  Valley,  Orange  County.  N.  Y.. 
tile  heart  of  a  Holstein- Friesian  dairy  county; 
crops  fifty  tons  Alfalfa,  loo  barrels  apples; 
planted  to  live  acres  thrifty  young  apples  and 
peaches,  due  this  season:  New  York  City  ava  l 
able  by  truck;  contains  127  acres:  on  State 
road;  buildings  good,  numerous  and  large;  price 
$10,000.  Write  R.  D.  HOWELL.  255  Suydara 
Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

- - - -  ■  -  —  J 

FOR  RENT — 250  acres;  good  buildings;  rich  soil; 

plenty  fruit;  loam  tools;  finest  location  .Ter 
sey:  rent  $1,200.  MEYERS.  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

08  ACRES;  productive  farm  with  country  store 
proposition  (45  acres  in  timber):  bargain  if 
taken  immediately.  CHAS.  KABISOH  (owner) 
Salisbury,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 50  acres;  good  buildings;  2  horses. 

5  cows.  1  heifer,  35  hens.  2  hogs:  hay,  grain, 
potatoes;  all  farm  tools,  wagons,  etc.;  complete, 
$3,500;  on  main  road,  5  miles  east  or  west  to 
railroad  station;  a  bargain.  CHAS.  H.  EMENS. 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


90  ACRES:  implements;  $3,000.  ROX  003, 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cash;  store  building,  stock,  dwell¬ 
ing,  0  lots,  near  depot:  electric  ligtits  tele¬ 
phone.  Write  A.  B.  FISHER.  Strasbnrg.  Ya. 

FOR  SALE — Small  farm,  near  village:  good  mar¬ 
ket:  schools:  main  line  of  Erie:  fruit:  some 
woodland.  Address  ADVERTISER  8397,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  and  Summer  boarding  place,  4  miles 
north  of  Saratoga  Springs;  107  acres:  2  houses, 
9  and  11  rooms:  water  system,  both  houses  and 
barns;  power  farm  machinery ;  large  apple  or¬ 
chard:  all  for  $0,500.  CHAS.  BRUNO,  Green 
field  Center,  N.  Y. ;  R.  F.  D  No.  2. 


HOMES  WANTED — -We  will  co-operate  with  anv 
responsible  family,  in  placing,  with  them,  a 
suitable  Catholic  child,  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willingness 
'•’JR  produce  the  right  result.  Address  PLACING 
Ol  T  BUREAU,  417  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

194-ACiiE  FARM,  Eastern  Columbia  County: 

productive  land  for  hay.  grain,  dairying  and 
gardening;  excellent  markets;  three  miles  from 
State  road  running  from  Hudson  to  Great  Bar¬ 
rington.  Mass.:  good  11-room  house;  4  barns; 
wagon  house;  7  poultry  houses!  well  wate-ed: 
30  acres  wood.  Particulars,  S.  .TONES  Crarv- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  farm  with  house;  splendid  location.  M. 
R.,  Box  47,  Claverack,  Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 


k  ARM  for  sale,  near  Princeton,  midway  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  Lincoln  High¬ 
way:  61  acres;  good  buildings;  well  adapted  for 
dairying;  half  mile  from  railroad  station  school 
and  churches.  LINCOLN  G.  BACKUS,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


COR  SALE — In  the  village  of  Poifltue.v,  Vt..  8- 
room  house  having  every  modern"  convenience: 
garage,  garden,  hen  house,  fine  view,  good  neigh¬ 
bors;  moving  to  town  to  educate  children; 
Poultney  offers  excellent  village  school,  acad¬ 
emy  of  high  rank,  good  place  to  live,  and  easy 
access  to  Troy,  Albany  and  other  commercial 
centers:  price  of  house  right.  CHARI. ES  BILL 
IXGS,  Bethel.  Vt. 


150-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  2  miles  from  railroad 
and  two  villages;  two  houses,  good  barn, 
equipped  with  20  Lowdcn  steel  stalls;  silo,  corn 
barn,  etc.;  fine  view  of  large  lake:  productive 
soil;  easy  terms.  "  \V.  B.  DAYTON,  North 
Chatham.  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE — 75  acres;  good  soil;  good  buildings; 

particulars  to  interested:  no  agents.  EDWIN 
DUTTWEILER,  Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  Co  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE — -To  close  an  estate,  190-acre  farm; 

Central  Michigan's  best  soil;  in  high  state  of 
cultivation:  for  general  crops;  two  sets  of  build¬ 
ings.  W.  S.  WILSON,  Administrator,  Bolding 
Mich. 

FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  near  Somerville;  all 
in  good  condition.  No.  1—96  acres  excellent 
trucking  soil,  on  river,  r'ght  in  town.  No.  2 — 
8o  acres.  No.  3 — 175  acres:  both  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming:  buildings  good.  C.  DRYSDALE 
BLACK.  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Farm.  100  acres,  near  SomervMle; 

fair  buildings:  improvements  in  house;  $700. 
C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  Somerville.  N.  .1, 

FOR  SALE — The  Brick  Manor  FYtiit  Farm:  de¬ 
lightful  home,  large  brick  house  with  improve- 
mcnls:  suitable  outbuildings,  beautiful  lawn  and 
flower  garden;  10  acres  fruit  garden  and  Alfalfa; 
located  Manlius  Village,  on  trolley  and  State 
road:  Syracuse,  10  miles.  Write  BOX  404  Man¬ 
lius,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  In  Southern  Jersey,  vicinity  of  Lake- 
wood  preferred,  modern  farm.  200  acres  or 
more,  for  poultry;  house  and  buildings  must  be 
up  to  date,  on  State  road;  must  be  a  bargain: 
g've  full  particulars  in  first  letter:  none  too  good 
if  (lie  price  and  terms  are  right.  Answer  RE¬ 
SPONSIBLE,  Box  290,  Lynbrook.  X.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent  on  shares  Niagara  Maid 
Farms,  East  Aurora,  X.  Y.,  to  a  reliable,  en¬ 
ergetic,  competent  man.  a  Hollander  preferred ; 
farm  consists  of  400  acres,  splendid  soil:  350 
acres  tillable;  two  complete  sets  id’  farm  build 
mgs  equipped  with  latest  improvements;  elec¬ 
trically  lighted;  possession  given  April  1.  or  will 
sell  on  easy  terms.  J.  ’!’.  SHANAHAN.  50  Hud¬ 
son  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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2(!< '.{.-ACRE  FARM — Stocked  and  equipped:  best 
-Yw  York  State:  fine  house,  new 
bains,  all  lor  $16,000  to  prompt  Inner:  well 
watered:  near  It.  R.  station  and  State  road" 
e  ectHritv  available.  ELBERT  -MILLER,  owner 
314  West  112lh  Street,  New  York  City. 

1  ARM  ,  WANTED — 50  to  80  acres;  good  soil" 
fair  improvements;  plenty  fruit:  woodlot :  in 
Genesee,  Monroe,  Niagara.  Ontario.  Orleans, 
Seneca,  Wayne  or  Yates  counties,  New  York" 
priced  right ;  no  agents.  Address  E.  LUCAS* 
Linton,  Ind. 


ONE  <f  the  finest  farms  in  the  Susquehanna 
\  alley;  on  State  road;  four  miles  from  grow 
mg  city;  125  acres,  all  river  fiat;  large  barns 
Iwo  silos,  4;>  cows,  young  stock:  horses,  tin. do- 
arm  equipment  of  every  description:  nineteen 
thousand;  ten  thousand  down.  I!.  F.  IIoV - 
LAND,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


farm  FOR  RENT  -Near  Oyster  Bay:  ,-nttag.'. 

dairy,  stables,  brooder  house,  outbuildings: 
Ti'lsr  garden:  water  system.  Address  KA1I- 
LLN,  89  Leonard  Street,  New  York  Citv.  Tele¬ 
phone  Franklin.  3431. 


SOMETHING  DIFFERENT— A  poultry  farm 

located  where  th«»  demand  exceeds  the  pro¬ 
duction;  in  connect  ion  is  a  home  with  such  :ii 
tractions  and  modern  improvements  as  make 
living  and  business  a  delight:  seventy-live  miles 
from  New  York;  price  $6,500.  Address  “HA K- 
GAIN,’’  R.  F.  I).  5,  Danbury,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE  —.Hay;  any  quantity. 
LINSLEY,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


PHILIP 


WANTED— Wood  planer:  send  particulars  and 
price.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  DRILLERS— One  No.  5,  two  No  2 
all  traction ;  full  equipment  for  each,  including 
c?olw  ®no,l  "'•'•cr:  all  Porcupine  boilers. 
HILO.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton.  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE  32-acre  fruit,  truck  and  poultry 
farm;  fish,  oysters,  crabs  and  fine  gunning; 
hue  climate;  price  $3,750.  A.  I,.  SELTZER. 
Marion  Station,  Md. 


W  ANTED— To  buy  a  dairy  farm  within  100 
miles  of  New  York;  state  particulars,  price 
terms.  ADVERTISER  8399,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  small  farm  on  east  side  of 
Hudson  River,  within  50  miles  of  New  York 
City,  for  term  of  years,  with  option  of  buying; 
give  description,  location,  conveniences,  rental 
etc.,  in  fi-st  letter.  ADVERTISER  8402.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


K)R  SALE — Commuting  fruit  farm,  Westches¬ 
ter;  75  acres;  can  split,  31  by  44.  JAS. 
GRIFFIN,  Oroton-on-nudson. 

FOR  SALE — Very  cheap;  7-loom  house,  one  acre 
ground:  fruit  trees:  outbuilding:  one-half  mile 
from  Station.  Apply  MRS.  R.  GROOXA.  Peters 
burg,  N.  J. 

WANTED— to  buy,  share  or  rent,  by  April  1, 
1921,  30-50  acres;  16  years'  practical  experi¬ 
ence  with  cows,  chickens,  hogs  and  general  I’arm- 
ing.  Address  C.  HEIM,  care  G.  Ochs.  Jr.,  R, 
F.  D.,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

COMMUTER'S  home  an  I  small  fruit  farm,  22 
acres,  10- room  dwelling;  all  improvements; 
barn,  wagon  house,  garage,  work  shop,  other 
buildings;  all  nearly  new;  farm  paying  11  per 
cent  on  asking  price",  seeing  is  appreciating:  10 
minutes  to  village  and  station.  C.  C.  HUE 
SART,  Matawan,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE  2.i  hover.  Hall,  brooder  equipment: 

capacity  l(K)  chirks  each  hover;  complete  wlili 
all  I  Tull  equipment  and  carpenter  work,  except 
building,  and  in  A-1  condition:  cost  $750-  ti  st 
check  $1 50  takes  it.  RIV El! DALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

FRENCH  ENDIVE,  tile  real  Winter  salad:  no 
waste;  keeps  two  weeks  or  more:  $1  for  a 
box  of  3  lbs.  prepaid  to  any  address:  delivery 
guaranteed.  H.  D.  CROUCH.  Box  123,  Wvsox 
Pa. 


I-OR  SALE  -Two  3  h.p.  steam  engines*  very 
cheap.  THE  STATEN  ISLAND  IIOKPITM 
Tompklnsville,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2 
Timothy  hay. 
eatles,  N.  Y. 


carloads  of  No.  1  clover  nod 
STEWART  L.  PUROIE.  Sk:  n 


WANTED — Power  duster:  also  double  aetioq 

tractor:  disc  7  ft.  cut.  R.  p.  LOVETT, 
Fallsmgton,  Pa. 


HAY  FOR  SALE  -Timothy,  Timothy  and  clover 
also  clover  and  Alfalfa.  A.  O.  Chapin.  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  man  on  farm  as 
teamster;  kind  to  horses:  age  49;  please  state 
weekly  or  monthly  wages,  hours,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPKR1 NTENDENT  wishes  position 
March  1st;  life  experience  in  farming,  gar¬ 
dening,  also  the  rare  of  orchards;  American; 
age  35;  married;  two  children:  best  references. 
Address  R.  H.  D.,  Mount  Ivy,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  MANAGER,  efficient  and  energetic, 
first-class  farmer;  capable  of  producing  re¬ 
sults:  lifetime  of  practieal  experience  general 
farming,  dairying,  garden  truck,  fruit,  care  of 
stock;  trustworthy  and  reliable;  married:  35. 
Address  ADVERTISER  S432,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN,  24.  single,  American,  wants  work  on 
farm:  four  years’  experience.  G.  DliPL’Y, 
304  East  39th  Street,  New  York  Cily. 

F'ARMER  wishes  position  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  farm  or  country  place;  good  living 
conditions;  married:  age  37:  one  child.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker  . 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  Cheese  factory:  good  barn  and  gar¬ 
den:  living  looms  in  factory:  30  patrons; 
Price  $3,000  .ash.  Write  BOX  171,  I.owville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — Because  of  death.  50  acres  natural 
fruit  and  dairy  farm,  10  timber,  will  be  sold: 
good  price'  for  berries  at  door:  more  at  city:  nice 
neighbors;  9-room  house  and  silo,  painted:  barn, 
•'tc. :  springs:  soft  water  in  house;  gns.  tele¬ 
phone;  2G,  miles  Townvllle;  splendid  schools; 
$2,900.  If  interested,  write  to  B.  M.  PRATHER 
administrator.  Tr.vonville,  Pa. 

EASTERN  SHORE,  Maryland,  farm  for  sale;  68 
acres;  buildings;  between  State  road  and 
county  road;  1 14  miles  to  railroad  station; 
good  town;  city  near:  mile  to  school:  store 

and  grist  mill  in  sight:  churches  near:  $4  "*00 • 
terms  to  suit: 

Write  owner,  ADVERTISER  8404,  car* 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  or  rent  at:  Millington.  X.  J. ; 

about  20  miles  from  Newark:  with  or  without 
stock;  228  acres;  ideal  location  for  dairv  and 
general  farming.  Inquire  ROOM  1581.  Wool- 
Worth  Building,  New  York. 


HAVE  you  a  productive  farm,  well  equipped 
with  good  buildings,  stock,  tools,  machinery, 
water,  pasture,  some  fruit,  that  you  would  let 
to  a  possible  purchaser?  preference  for  dairy 
equipped  with  m'lking  machine;  no  bum  farm 
wanted.  LOCK  BOX  3,  Townsend  Harbor.  Mass. 


1  fl’/i  ACRES  good  land:  plenty  wood:  new  house; 

furnace;  fireplace:  go«d  water:  near  Lake- 
wood,  N.  .J.  ADVERTISER  8429,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  small  productive 
farm;  fruit,  vegetables  or  poultry;  house  with 
Improvements;  terms.  PEEK,  2550  Creston 
Ave.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE — Nicely  located  Del¬ 
aware  State  farm;  good  buildings;  some  lim¬ 
iter  and  fruit:  will  exchange  for  New  York  farm, 
fully  equipped.  ADVERTISER  8430,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  »- 


300  ACRES,  two  miles  from  center  of  growing 
city.  100. (»00  population,  ideal  for  truck,  fruit 
or  dairy:  soil,  Norfolk  sandy  loam;  comfortable 
8  room  dwelling,  with  hot  and  cold  water  and 
bath,  good  barn,  crib  ami  garage;  choice  fruit 
trees;  60  Dolmas  and  60  Schley  hearing:  budded 
pecan  trees;  beautiful  lawn,  rose  garden,  shrubs 
and  ornamental  trees;  bargain  at  $30, 000;  $15.- 
000  cash :  balance  mortgage.  G.  S  BIRCH 
Route  2.  Macon.  Ga. 


A  HUNTERDON  CO.  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

bargain  for  quick  sale;  74  acres  level  high 
ground:  good,  road;  good  9-room  house:  10  out 
buildings;  00(1  fruit  trees;  2  acres  berries:  near 
2  State  roads ;  near  station,  Pattenburg.  L.  \  . 
Railroad:  $4,500;  part  mortgage.  H.  STRYKER 
Hamilton,  N.  J.;  R.  D. 


KNITTING  yarn,  three-ply.  guaranteed  all  vir- 
gjn  (new)  wool:  white,  grey,  brown  or  black 
per  111.;  2  lbs.  or  more  at  $2.50  per  11>. 
Heavy  hand-knit  socks,  medium  or  brge. 
weight  about  5  ox..  $1.50  per  pair.  Fringe  mit¬ 
tens-.  extra  (hick  fringe.  $3:75  per  pair,  p  st- 
paid.  F.  F'.  CROSBY,  Coudersport.  I’a.  Route  0. 

F’OR  SALK — Star  feed  grinder:  price  *50; 

Prairie  State  incubators  and  coal  stove  brooder 
wanted.  I),  R.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley.  N.  v 

EXTRACTED  CLOVER  HONEY,  f  o  b  cm- 

station,  60-lb.  can,  $12.75;  10  lb.  pail  $"  40 
Buckwheat.  00-lb.  can,  $10;  10  Ih.  pail,  *2  25. 
Delivered  in  3d  postal  zone— Plover  10  lbs 
buckwheat,  10  lbs,,  $2.60;  .5  lbs.  of  eif  >■/ 
f.V.iPb  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C. 
1\  ILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious :  $1  per  pound;  money  with  ci¬ 
der.  “ENDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E— Forty  galvanized  metal  trap-nest 
fronts,  in  perfect  order,  at  50  cents  each  G 
A.  WILLIAMS.  Box  484,  Warwick.  N.  Y 


CAR  of  Timothy  hay  xvith  a  trace  of  Red  t..p 

and  clover;  $22.50  [n-r  ton  f.  o.  It.  Genoa  \  V 
C.  LESLIE  MASON,  Genoa,  N  Y 


FARM  WANTED — About  20  acres;  within  100 
miles  of  New  York;  within  four  miles  of 
Roman  Catholic  church  with  resident  priest; 
stock,  equipment,  crops;  about  $8,000;  terms 
cash.  RICHARD,  12  West  104th  St..  New  York 


WANTED — To  rent,  farm  of  between  100  and 
..00  acres,  by  experienced  farmer;  preferably 
Southern  New  York  or  New  Jersey  S  I-.’ 
HILLMAN.  Worcester,  Pa. 


WANTED-  -To  buy  good-size  equipped  farm  011 
terms,  or  will  rent  with  privilege  to  liny;  no 
objections  if  owner  stays  on  place  for  first  year. 
ADVERTISER  8441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GRAND  opportunity  for  the  right  man:  we 
will  lease  by  the  year  a  well  equipped  dairy 
farm  in  New  Jersey,  with  or  without  cows; 
stable  can  accommodate  50  head:  milk  house  and 
other  outbuildings;  also  dwelling  house;  owner 
will  buy  all  milk  produced;  apply  at  ouee.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


92  ACRES,  in  the  oil  field :  good  soil:  house.  11 
rooms;  basement  barn  40x72:  other  outbuild¬ 
ings;  tile,  water,  electric  lights,  silo:  also  stock 
and  tools:  if  interested  write;  deal  with  owner. 
C.  S.  JEWELL,  Spencer,  O. 

WANTED — Fully  equipped  dairy  farm  by  mar¬ 
ried  farmer;  rent  or  shares:  Pennsylvania  pre¬ 
ferred.  R.  SAUNDERS.  Kusbequa.  Pa. 


WANTED — To  rent,  farm  for  term,  with  option; 

about  JO  cows  and  tools;  near  good  payini? 
creamery;  state  particulars.  BOX  71.  Haleott- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

F-yi-Y  FOR  SAI.E— One  of  the  best  dairv  farms 

111  Western  Orange  County,  N.  Y. :  165  acres' 
large  basement  barn.  30  by  165  ft.,  well  tilled 
with  hay  and  grain  every  year;  40  stanchions; 
water  by  gravity:  poultry  houses  for  500  hens' 
12-room  house;  in  one  family  60  vears-  to  close 
estate.  O.  W.  MAPICS,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acre  farm  and  buildings:  one 
mile  from  Somerville,  N.  ,T. ;  stock,  dairy  or 
truck;  stone  road.  A.  L.  CANFIELD.  Somer¬ 
ville.  N.  J. 


WANT  to  lease,  with  purchase  option,  farm 
5-20  acres;  good  house  and  buildings;  20  miles 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  8361,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 75  to  100-acre  general  purpose  farm; 

good  buildings:  good  soil:  10  to  15  acres  fruit, 
properly  cared  for:  full  particulars  first  letter, 
L.  D.  ELLSWORTH.  Green  Lawn.  L.  L.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  go  shares  on  200- 

acre  dairy  farm:  Danish  Protestant  or  Swe- 
denhorgian  preferred:  or  will  let  house  and  10 
acres  of  land  for  my  hoard.  ADVERTISER 
8391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  small  farm.  Northern  Jersey; 

no  objection  to  child  lif  not  too  young);  man 
to  attend  horses,  cows,  chickens,  farm  five  acres 
under  cultivation:  woman  to  take  care  small 
house  and  do  simple  cooking  for  owner  (bache¬ 
lor):  excellent  living  quarter^  with  all  modern 
conveniences:  comfortable  place  for  right  peo¬ 
ple:  full  particulars,  salary  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8417.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  on  State  road,  near  Mexico  Vi! 

,  a®’e’  .U,'  ,  •  288  acres;  good  buildings!  4 

V1  cuttle,  and  equipped.  JOHN 
LLH  I  AN E N,  Mexico,  N.  Y.;  R.  3. 

PCBIdO  SALE— Money-making  peach  orchard, 
three  miles  east  of  Hancock.  Md..  near  ••\u- 
Gomil  Pike”;  5,000  healthy  peach  trees,  8  veins 
old;  crop  every  year;  Carmen,  Elberta.  Salwav 
ship  in  carlots  from  siding  one  mile  away:  fine 
auto  trade:  81  acres  hind,  house,  barn,  other 
buildings;  terms.  $4,000  .ash;  balance  mortgage- 
Saturday,  F’ehmary  26:  one  thirty;  Union  Ex¬ 
change  Bank  Flan  cock,  Md.  S.  H.  KARR,  own- 
cr,  Hancock,  Md. 


DAIRY  and  poultry  farm  for  sale — Two  miles 
from  Keene.  N.  II.:  on  State  road:  26  acres 
or  more,  as  desired;  1,000  loads  of  manure  ap¬ 
plied  last  three  years;  house,  six  rooms  down¬ 
stairs  and  hath,  with  hot  and  cold  city  water; 
upstairs,  six  rooms  and  bath,  separate"  hot  and 
cold  water;  convenient  for  two  families  if  de¬ 
sired:  small  luirn  for  hay,  wood,  and  garage 
15x20:  horse  barn,  30x60,  witli  lug  carriage 
house  and  large  hav  left;  room  for  5  horses  and 
3  cows;  grain  room  and  city  water;  cow  barn, 
42x80;  cellar  under  all;  bottom  of  cellar  level 
with  ground;  could  be  used  for  cows:  above  cow 
stable  for  20;  12  full  windows  due  south:  drink¬ 
ing  cups  on  city  water;  north  side  3  hays,  grain 
room,  milk  room  with  chimney;  4  silos  in  wing; 
fed  silage  all  Summer  without,  waste;  barn  floor 
wav  through,  h  .Ids  3  big  loads  of  hay  at  once; 
horse  fork;  2-inch  water  pipe  from  road  and 
fire  hose  enough  to  reach  to  horse  barn:  small 
henhouse,  120x16,  with  city  water:  perfect  place 
for  sheep:  big  henhouse  628  (six  hundred 
twenty-eight)  by  14:  in  middle  feed  house  16x25, 
bins  and  stove;  plastered  sleeping  room  above 
ami  storage:  city  water  and  feed  carrier:  no 
one  could  afford  to  build  it  today:  matched 
beards  throughout  and  clapboards  on  front; 
some  glass  and  some  cloth  for  air;  Keene,  a 
city  of  11,000,  witli  excellent  schools,  churches, 
stores,  hanks,  fire  department  and  railroads,  is 
the  center  of  big  Summer  colonies,  affording 
fine  markets:  the  farmers’  exchange  does 
$140,000  of  business  a  year;  here  is  a  money¬ 
making  farm  with  every  convenience  of  a  fine 
eitv  for  a  third  of  what  the  buildings  would 
cost.  RENOUF  RUSSELL,  owner,  Keene,  N.  II. 


FDR  SAT,E — Limited  number  of  chirk  Iho-: 

price  very  reasonable:  also,  one  360-egg  Rnf. 
falo  incubator.  (’.  St’HRYVER,  Omar,  X.  Y 

W  manure;  five  tons  or  more. 

EARLE  C.  BROWN.  Oanastota,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — Hither  light  four  tractor,  v  itti 

plows  and  disc;  used  one  month;  no  faiili  .  r 
tractor.  PHILIP  CHADWICK.  Lakemont.  N.  V 


FOR  SALE — Adrinnee  two-horse  mower:  j  ...i 
running  order;  $45;  Cyphers  Incubator,  rood 
as  new.  $2(1;  12x30  stave  silo,  never  used.  x."5l(. 
JOSEPH  DUNN,  Hauppattge,  N.  Y. 

F’OR  SALE — Four  sections  Camlee  Incubator: 

three  Prairie  State;  .-cal  stove  brooders-  all 
or  singly.  J.  M.  CARROLL.  Lewiston,  Me 


WANTED — Gobi!  second-hand  hog  fence,  ”6 
inches  high:  state  price.  It.  p.  HA RTM  \ N 
Womelsdorf,  Pa. 


NEW  one-man  folding  sawing  machine:  used  a 
week;  first  cheek  for  $20  gets  it.  EAYXKE 
Ft.  3.  Salisbury,  Md. 


I.F.E.s  for  sale;  85  hives;  all  10-frame  Hoffman 
Langstrath:  all  worker  comb;  no  disease:  also 
supers  and  full  depth  hives  with  drawn  comb; 
located  near  Kingston.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  .1  o 
STEWART,  742  Elmore  Pl.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y 


“CLOVER  BLEND  EXTRACTED”— Single  nu  ll, 
?•  $12.50:  two  00-lb.  cans  f.  o.  h  . 

8-4:  12  pint  jars,  neatly  labeled  to  resell.  *.-,.|-,o: 
3  cartons  tone  chunk  white  coiub  blend  i  $](;• 
24  Iti-oz.  jars,  labeled  to  resell,  $7.75:  3  cases’ 
one  chunk  comb  honey  blend,  $21.50;  5  p,.r  f 
on  future  orders  allowed.  ATLANTIC  C()\s-|- 
APIARIES,  Box  415,  Penns  Grove.  N.  J. 


FOR  SAT.E — One  Oliver  2  bottom  12-inch  tractor 
plow:  used  very  little;  $100.  CLINTON 
STORY.  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


FOR  your  children,  your  sweetheart  and  your¬ 
self.  buy  pure  home-made  cliocolatei  tin-  kind 
that  tastes  like  more;  85c  per  lb  postpaid 
CHARLOTTE  A.  SNELL,  Medina.  N.  v.  ' 


FOR  SAI.E — Hercules  engine.  1  U>  horse,  ami 
Maytag  power  washer:  new;  $98;  3-h.p.  kero¬ 
sene  engine,  used  only  few  times.  $85.  H.  VAN 
KTTREN,  Rummerfiehi,  Pa. 


WAN  I  F.-D— Used  U>-30  tractor:  nothing  smaller; 

International  preferred.  II.  C.  WEI.CHKR 
Newark.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  390-egg  Prairie  State  or  Cyphers  in 
collator:  also  two  Standard  or  other  first -class 
stove  brooders.  A.  D.  OSTRANDER,  Knowles- 
ville,  N.  Y. 
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Why  let  Them  Die? 

HOUSANDS  upon  thousands  of  baby  chicks  die  because 
of  improper  brooding.  Why  should  you  let  these 
dollars  slip  through  your  hands  when  you  can  obtain 


COLONY  BROODERS . 


These  brooders  have  made  three  chicks 
grow  where  one  grew  before,  have  reduced 
the  labor  to  a  fourth  and  the  cost  to  a  third; 
have  turned  chicken  raising  from  an  un¬ 
profitable  venture  to  a  certain  industry. 

Wherever  poultry  raisers  talk  about  their 
success,  there  you  will  find  Buckeye  users. 
Buckeye  Colony  Brooders  have  taken  the 
risk  out  of  the  business,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  users  proclaim  their  merit. 

Ask  the  Buckeye  User— He  Knows! 
Bum  coal  or  kerosene.  Self-regulating,  sani¬ 
tary  and  economical.  Endorsed  by  experimental  stations, 
agricultural  colleges  and  county  agents  everywhere. 

Send  a  postal  for  a  Buckeye  catalog  that  tells  why  Buckeye 
equipment  makes  poultry  raising  profitable,  why  you  run 
no  risks  in  its  use  and  why  it  is  universally  recommended. 
Address  the  factory. 

The  Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 

*87  Euclid  Avenue  Springfield,  Ohio 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 

Anconas,  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 

.  Big,  sturdy  chicks,  at  prices  you  can  afford.  From  pure-bred,  free  range  flocks 
of  heavy  layers;  selected  birds,  which  combine  great  utility  value  with  fine  appearance. 
All  breeding  flocks  are  headed  by  remarkable  males,  the  sons  of  choice  hens  which  have 
made  big  egg  records.  Wonderful  chicks  that  live  and  grow.  ren  years  of  square 
dealing  is  our  record. 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  POSTPAID  —  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  now  for  complete  catalog  —  FREE 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4 
ROSEMONT.  N. 


J. 


KlRR’S  baby  chicks 

Kerr’s  breeding  flocks,  always  good, 
have  been  improved  through  careful 
culling  and  the  addition  of  new  blood 
of  superior  quality.  We  spare  neither 
time  nor  expense  in  the  effort  to  make 
our  breeders  better  each  season,  and 
our  1921  crop  of  chicks  will  unques¬ 
tionably  surpass  our  previous  high 
standard  of  quality. 

Two  big.  complete  plants  at  French- 
town.  N.  J..  and  Springfield,  Mass. 
Both  under  personal  management  of 
R.  \V.  Kerr.  Producing  chicks  of  the 
long-established  Kerr  quality,  selling 
at  the  modest  Kerr  prices,  giving  uu- 
approached  service  to  Kerr  customers 
everywhere.  Chicks  shipped  from 
hatchery  nearest  you.  prepaid,  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

REAUTIFUL  CIRCULAR  FREE 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc., 
Box  0.  Springfield.-  Mass. 

Box  0.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


1  EGGS  for  HATCHING  and  ! 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

■ 

!  Hatching:  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  \ 
•  mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected  for  their  ■ 
!  pr-’  ic  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can  ; 
5  *  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season  : 

S  fro...  our  matings  of 

|  S.  C.  White  White  &  Barred  | 
j  Leghorns  Plymouth  Rocks  j 

Pay  old  chicks  we  can  supply  in  any  quantity  ; 
■  from  our  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ! 
5  amt  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  Price  List 

2  ■ 

:  Branford  Farms  Groton,  Conn.  : 


Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Y our  Chicks  From  This  Spring  ? 

The  Lord  Farms,  wo  believe  are  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago,  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  00,000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103,000  eggs,  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  tip  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  sliow  birds  in  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all-ronud  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that:  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
t lie  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  we  think  that  our  birds  will  average 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  real  sensible 
bred  Legliorns  of  good  size  and  strain,  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80 
page  catalog.  Pealing  with  ns  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  In  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“Ask  the  man  who  owns  ’em  ’’ 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  lOO 
Our  Grade  B .  85.00  per  XOO 

Hatching  eggs  about  L  price.  Cheapen  in  thousand  lots 

Po  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels 
Pullets,  Eggs,  S.C.W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
B.  P.  Rocks 

From  high  laying,  pure¬ 
bred  farm  range  stock 
that  will  multiply  your 
poultry  profits.  Illus¬ 
trated  folder  free.  Write 
for  it  now. 

G.  F.  G  I  B  S  O  N 

Iiox  too 

Galen  Farms.  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVE 

the  laying  qualities  of  your  Hock  with  sioek  from 

CORNELL  Certified  LEGHORNS 

STATE  FAIR  WINNERS 

CHIX  AND  EGGS 

STEWART  L.  PURDIE,  Dept.  A,  Sk.neatele.,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  Trap-nested  S‘ock 

No  show  birds,  but  grand  utility  stock. 
Bred  for  egg  production.  Established  1913. 
No  day-old  chicks.  ORDER  NOW.  For 
further  particulars  and  prices,  address 

PROVOST  BROS..  Spring  Valley.  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Sturdy,  lively. chicks  that  will  quickly  grow  into  profit-producing  poultry 
— Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  Safe  delivery  anywhere  within  1200  miles  guar¬ 
anteed.  Post  prepaid.  Begin  right — now.  Get  my  book. 

LEGHORNS— ROCKS— REDS— WYANDOTTES 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


The  Henyard 

Some  Facts  About  Incubation 


The  time  is  near  when  incubation  will 
be  the  subject  uppermost  in  the  poultry- 
man's  thought,  and  any  facts  concerning 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  him.  For  nine 
years  Prof.  G.  II.  Lamsou,  Jr.,  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  College,  has  been  studying  and 
experimenting  as  to  the  effects  differ¬ 
ent  temperatures,  ventilation,  presence  of 
carbon  dioxide,  etc.,  have  on  the  incuba¬ 
tion  of  hens’  eggs.  In  1917-18  about  ten 
thousand  eggs  from  trap-nested  hens  were 
incubated,  and  the  records  show  that  the 
individuality  of  the  hen  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor. 

Poultrymen  wonder  why  a  chick  starts 
to  grow  in  the  egg.  attains  full  size  and 
then  dies  in  the  shell.  Some  laid  it  to 
too  much  or  too  little  moisture,  or  to  an 
improper  degree  of  heat,  or  that  the  ven¬ 
tilation  was  not  correct,  or  the  eggs  were 
not  cooled  properly. 

At  present  it.  is  the  practice  of  many 
not  to  cool  the  eggs  at  all  ;  results  show 
that  the  practice  is  superfluous.  When  a 
lieu  leaves  her  nest  to  obtain  food,  the 
eggs  get  cool,  and  it  was  to  imitate  nat¬ 
ural  processes  that  cooling  the  eggs  was 
instituted. 

It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  wide 
range  in  the  conditions  under  which  eggs 
will  hatch.  A  weak  embryo  may  not 
hatch  under  the  best  possible  conditions, 
while  a  strong  embryo  may  hatch  under 
quite  unfavorable  conditions.  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  an  incident  that  happened 
many  years  ago.  A  next-door  neighbor 
(it  mine  had  some  hens,  hatching.  TV  hen 
he  thought  the  hatch  finished  he  gathered 
up  the  unhatched  eggs  and  threw  them 
over  the  fence  bao  of  his  garden,  then 
went  to  his  work,  ine  next  morning  he 
heard  a  peeping  over  the  lot,  and  he  found 
chickens  hatching  out  from  those  eggs 
which  had  laid  out  all  day  and  all  night 
in  the  grass.  It  was  warm  weather,  the 
grass  was  so  thick  the  shells-  did  not 
break,  and  the  chicks  finished  tin*  job  of 
hatching  all  by  themselves.  It  goes  to 
show  what  strong  embryos  can  endure. 

The  incubating  of  so  many  eggs  from 
trap-nested  hens  brought  out  the  fact  that 
some  hens  laid  eggs  that  were  not  hatch- 
able  under  the  best  conditions  ;  though  the 
eggs  were  fertile  and  the  germs  started 
to  grow,  a  very  large  per  cent  would  die 
in  the  shell. 

Bulletin  No.  105,  the  work  of  Prof. 
Larason  and  L.  K.  Card,  states  that  hens 
may  be  divided  into  four  groups. 

First- — A  very  small  number  that  lay 
few  or  no  eggs. 

Second — A  relatively  large  group  that 
lay  eggs,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which  are 
fertile. 

Third — A  small  group  that  lay  eggs-' 
nearly  all  of  which  are  infertile. 

Fourth — Another  large  group,  a  large 
proportion  of  whose  eggs  are  of  varying 
inconsistent  performance  as  to  hatching 
qualities. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  the  records  is 
that  comparatively  few  liens  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  majority  of  the  infertile 
eggs.  A  removal  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
hens  in  1917  would  have  eliminated  (52 
:  per  cent  of  the  infertile  eggs. 

In  the  191N  record  the  removal  of  nine 
hens  would  have  reduced  the  infertile  eggs 
incubated  by  <>0  per  cent. 

The  question  then  is,  ‘‘Can  these  liens 
be  identified;  early  in  the  season?”  The 
answer  is,  “Yes.”  A  hen  that  lays  in¬ 
fertile  eggs  early  in  the  s  ason  is  likely 
to  continue  to  lay  infertile  eggs,  or  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  infertile.  Though 
it  has  been  found  mat  after  a  molt  and 
rest  f’-om  laying  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
she  may  reverse  the  process  the  next  year, 
and  lay  eggs  a  goodly  number  of  which 
will  be  fertile. 

But  the  liens  ..which  show  high  fertility 
are  apt  to  carry  that  quality  year  after 
year.  A  selected  group  of  18  hens  whose 
records  ran  through  four  years,  with  a 
total  of  1 .00.”  eggs  incubated,  showed  only 
seven  infertile  eggs. 

On  the  contrary,  seven  other  liens 
whose  records  ran  for  the  same  time, 
showed  188  infertile  eggs  out  of  295 
placed  in  the  incubator. 

It  is  this  latter  class  which  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  weed  out.  The  best  time  in  this 
climate  for  a  trial  hatch  is  about  April  1 ; 


that  is,  set  the  eggs  laid  iu  the  last  10 
days  of  March.  Eggs  should  not  be  held 
for  hatching  more  than  10  or  12  days, 
and  should  be  turned  every  day ;  they 
should  lie  on  the  side.  The  yolk  is 
lighter  than  the  white,  and  slowly  rises 
through  the  white  until  it  touches  the 
shell;  it  does  not  “settle"  to  the  bottom, 
as  commonly  thought.  As  the  united 
male  and  female  germ  cell  remains  on  top 
of  the  yolk,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all 
chance  of  incubation  is  gone  when  the 
yolk  reaches  the  top.  hence  the  value  of 
daily  turning.  Of  course,  eggs  will  hatch 
that  have  not  been  turned  if  the  yolk  has 
not  made  sufficient  progress  toward  the 
top.  hut  the  chance  for  hatching  is  better 
if  the  yolk  remains  in  its  natural  position 
iu  the  center  of  the  egg. 

Those  who  trap-nest  their  hens  to  se¬ 
lect  the  best  for  breeders,  usually  select 
only  by  the  number  of  eggs  laid.  At  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station,  under  Prof. 
Raymond  Pearl,  that  question  was  the 
fifth  one  asked  about  a  breeding  hen. 

The  first  was:  “How  many  eggs  did 
she  lay  in  Winter,  November,  December. 
January  and  February?” 

Second — “What  per  cent  of  her  eggs 
were  fertile?” 

Third — “What  per  cent  of  the  fertile 
eggs  hatched?” 

Fourth — “How  many  of  the  hatched 
chicks  lived?” 

Then,  and-  not  until  then,  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  :  “How  many  eggs  did  she  lay 
in  the.  year?” 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  several 
tilings  to  be  noted  about  a  good  breeding 
hen  besides  the  number  of  eggs  she  may 
have  laid,  and  it  was  learned  through  the 
loug-continued  experiments  of  Dr.  Pearl 
that  the  100-egg  lieu  was  quite  liable  to 
produce  more  200-egg  pullets  than  the 
200-egg  hen.  \nd  that  the  200-egg 
hen  transmitted  her  laying  potentiality 
through  her  sons  and  not  necessarily 
through  her  daughters. 

Analogy  should  have  taught  us  poul- 
trymen  that  long  ago.  .when  we  saw 
what  prices  dairymen  were  willing  to  pay 
for  bulls  bred  from  high-producing  dams. 

Another  point  ascertained  by  the  ex¬ 
periments  at  Stores  was  that  the  hen  pro¬ 
ducing  strong,  fertile  eggs  and  livable 
chicks  continued  to  do  so  through  the  en¬ 
tire  season.  That  it;,  the  production  of  a 
large  number  of  eggs  did  not  seem  to 
weaken  the  fertility  or  the  vitality  of  the 
eggs. 

This  is  exactly  contrary  to  what  one 
would  naturally  think.  A  lien  lias  to  put 
life  into  the  egg,  part  of  her  vitality.  It 
is  not  comparable  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
produced  by  a  cow ;  rather  it  is  as  though 
a  cow  had  a  dozen  calves  in  a  year,  and 
one  would  naturally  think  that  the  last 
calf  would  he  weaker  and  less  desirable 
than  the  first.  "But  the  experiments  at 
Storrs  demonstrated  that  the  fertility  and 
viability  of  the  chicks  was  a  persistent 
characteristic  of  the  individual  hen.  and 
was  not  perceptibly  altered  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  previously  laid.- 

I  want  to  make  one  more  point  before 
closing  this  article.  Years  ago,  at  Cornell 
University.  Prof.  .Tames  E.  Rice  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  size  of  eggs,  usiug  large 
eggs,  medium  eggs  .and  small  eggs;  of 
course,  all  one  variety.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  in  this  case.  He  found  that  the 
chicks  corresponded  to  the  size  of  the 
eggs;  that  is,  the  chicks  from  the  large 
eggs  weighed  the  most,  from  the  medium 
eggs  next,  and  from  the  small  eggs  they 
weighed  the  least.  That  might  have  been 
expected,  but  following  the  mattter  up  he 
found  that  all  through  the  season  the 
chicks  from  the  large  eggs  continued  to 
be  the  largest,  and  the  other  two  sizes 
followed  according  to  the  size  of  the  eggs. 

I  wonder  whether  this  is  a  point  that, 
it  followed  up,  would  enable  us  to  in¬ 
crease  a  little  the  average  size  of  our 
Leghorn  fowls?  This  doesn’t  mean  that 
a  small  egg  always  produces  a  small  fowl. 
Buff  Wyandottes  usually  lay  a  smaller 
egg  than  a  Leghorn,  but  it  produces  a 
bird  twice  the  size  of  a  Leghorn.  Neither 
does  ic  mean  that  monstrous,  abnormal 
eggs  will  produce  a  bird  comparatively 
large.  But  the  point,  taken  within  rea¬ 
son,  is  worth  considering. 

GEOKGE  A.  COSGKOVE. 
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TRADE  mark 
Registered 


Your  crop  cost  will  be  low 


MAM^Ur  1!nd  ylCld  m°re  pounds  of  truck  or  more  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
e  eou  put  perman  greater.  That  is  the  way  to  grow  your  crops  at  low  cosl 

C®r*ain  Wa,y  ’  insure  larBe  yields  of  best  quality,  which  means  low  productio 
cost,  is  to  supply  the  crop  with  plenty  of  available  plant  food. 

Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  will  do  this. 

“ri,y°th  °rganiC  and  ChemiCa1’ and  fUrniShe 

Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  is  evenly  mixed  and  thoroughly  cured.  It  supplie 
each  plant  with  its  proper  proportion  of  plant  food,  thus  insuring  largest  yields 

Liberal  applications  insure  biggest  crops  of  best  quality. 

rach'swtft  nrn i'T  Swi{*  *  Company  haa  maintained  a  reputation  of  makins 
p  ,  p  auct  thf  best  of  ,ts  kmd-  Three  new  factories  were  built  by  us  las 
year  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand  for  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer. 

get  Sw,f'?'  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  from  the  local  Swift  dealer  or  our  nearesi 
Sales  Division.  Don’t  delay- order  and  haul  now. 

Swift  &  Company,  Dept.  3 

(Fertilizer  Works) 

Baltimore,  Md.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


More  per  acre 

Every  acre  must  made  to  yield  its 
best  to  secure  satisfactory  profit. 

It  takes  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of 
com  or  pounds  of  truck  per  acre  to 
pay  for  the  ccst  of  production.  All  over 
this  quantity  is  practically  clear  profit. 

The  average  application  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  is  larger  each  year  because  more 
and  more  farmers  are  learning  that 
heavier  applications  ray  them  the  big¬ 
gest  profit. 


Jill, . 
X 


Your  safest  way  to  insure  profit0’  is  to 
use  a  liberal  application  of  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers  containing  14%  or 
more  of  plant  food. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


She  lovee  Sheppard'**  “Famous"  Anconas  be¬ 
cause  of  their  beauty. vitality  and  abilty.They’re 
heavy  winter  layers  of  largo  whito  eggs — and 
the  cheapest  birds  to  feed. 

Ideal  Farm  Birds 

because  big  layers.  They  thrive  and  shell  out 
the  eggs  on  free  rang©  and 

Jingle  Cash  in  the  Egg  Fund  Purse 
Also,  they’re  the  world’s  steadiest  winners  of 
top-notch  prices,  having  captured  more  firsts 
and  seconds  than  combined  competitors  for 
twelve  consecutive  years  at 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
My  100  page  illustrated  catalogue  tells  how  to 
get  bigger  results  with  poultry.  It’s  free. 

H.  CECIL  8HF.PPAUD,  Box  S,  «ft3,  Berea,  Ohio 


CHICKS  THAT  LAY  EARLIER 

Irom  pure  bred  flocks  of 
quick  maturity,  that  are 
bred  for  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Vigorous,  big,  heal¬ 
thy.  vermin-free,  day- 

old  chicks.  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Reds.  Wyandottes.  Anconas, 
Minorcas.  Orpingtons,  etc. 
16c  and  up.  Safe  arrival  by 
parcel  post  guaranteed.  Ship¬ 
ped  from  40  hatcheries.  One 
of  them  near  you.  Big  illus¬ 
trated  baby  chick  circular 
sent  free. 

CONTINENTAL  HATCHERIES 

Head  Office.  102  W.  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


CERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

registered  byCorneli  University.  April  hatched.  Pedi¬ 
greed  S.C.W.  Leghorn  males  of  the  best  type  and  breeding. 

INCREASE  VOIR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

by  introducing  Porter's  Certitied  Cockerels,  which  are 
bred  from  pedigreed  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk- 
white  eggs.  This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that 
our  certified  males  and  hens  reach  the  top  notch  of 
excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor.  Several  hundred 
grown  pullets  and  breeding  hens  at  $3.00.  Place  your 

orderjmw  fl/\T(HI\G  EGGS 


Semi  for  catalogue 


PAKLLY  POKTF.lt,  Box  W.  Kodii*.  N.  Y 


Certified  c-omb  White  Leghorns 

We  have  a  pen  of  170  certified  yearling  liens,  mated 
to  eight  certified  males,  from  which  we  offer  eggs 
at  $25  per  hundred,  chicks  at  $45  per  hundred. 
Also  a  pen  of  170  yearling  Leghorn  hens,  not  certi¬ 
fied,  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  $12  per  hundred, 
chicks  at  $25  per  hundred.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  20  years  Whilewe  carryover  1,000  pullets 
we  do  not  breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights. 
“V”  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L.  J  Weed 
8  Son,  Proprietors,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Exclusively.  8,(100  breeders  on  free  farm  range  inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Buttermilk  fed.  which  means  great  vigor. 
Barron  strain.  All  males  heading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity.  445%  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for  babv  ehicks.  March, 
April  and  Mav  delivery.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
a  chance.  10.000  hahv  chicks  a  week.  Order  well  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  ttiis  Spring.  M.v  new  hook 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”  free  with  all  $10.00 
orders.  Circulars  f  me.  EOGOR  8SIGGS,  0.<  75,  Ple.nnl  V.lley,  N.Y 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
wilt  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Itecord  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
January  30,  1921: 

Week  Total 

BAKIIKD  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Ernest  W.  Bicker,  N.  J . 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  L.  I . 

E.  <J.  Foreman,  Ont . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen.  Muss . 

Chickatawhut  Farm.  Mass . 

F.  R;  Bember,  It.  I . 

William  H.  Bassett, Conn . 

Appleerest  Farm  Co..  N.  H%. . 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  .1 . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand.  Conn . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Harry  I).  Emmons,  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Hollis  B.  Cloyes.Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  It.  I . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Appleerest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright.  Conn . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . — 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Norman  M.  Mistier,  N.  Y.  . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemns.  N.  Y . 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

Xuiiiiy’fields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Denting.  Conn . 

W.  Ii.  Curd,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mast . 

Mirimichi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . — 

H.  E.  Nichols,  N.  Y . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 


E.  A. 


FREE  RANGE 

C.  White  Leghorns 

Babv  Chicks,  Parcel  Post.  Pre¬ 
paid,  $23  per  100.  Hatching 
Eggs.  $12  per  100.  Custom 
‘  Hatching,  3c  per  egg.  Circu¬ 
lar  Free  Phone,  Plainsboro  628 
BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

H.  ('It  A  Ml  1. 1'.  It,  Prop  Monmouth  Jet. 


BABY; 
CHICKS 


N.  J. 


COCKERELS-COCKS  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS (BiRROH) 

trapnesting  and  pedigree  breeding  for  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Pedigrees 
200  to  284.  $5  to  $15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Chicks  all  engaged.  Eggs  810  per  100. 

H.  C.  BLIGH  W®3t  Willington,  Conn. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Start  right  this  season  witli  my  famous  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks.  Don’t  order  any  kind  of  cluck  until 
you  get  my  free  circular  and  prices  Write  today. 

A  E.  HAMPTON,  8 ox  ff,  Pittstown.  N.  J. 


STONE’S  S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Cornell  Certified  Height  of  perfection  in  size,  vigor 
:ind  egg  production.  Won  highest  Leghorn  pen 
record  in  Cornell  Advanced  Registry  Test  of  1920. 
Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Clucks.  Circu¬ 
lar  .  ELMER  It  STONE,  Clyde,  New  \  ork 


VANCREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from  the  pest 
culled  flock  we  ever  bred  from.  Strong,  healthy  chicks 
that  will  develop  into  early  layers  that  pay  big  profit-. 
Order  early  to  secure  them  when  you  wish.  Circular 
free  FltANK  VaN  WAGNER,  Hype  Park,  New  York 


OR BOON 8 

Oregon  Ag.  College.  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Vosburg,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner.  N.  J . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Allen,  Conn . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meado wedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y .  . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenvauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conti . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Gronten,  Conn . 

M  ax  Axel  rod ,  Mass . . . 

iwrence  W.  Miller,  N.Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  \ . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm.  \t.. 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  X  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  >'.  J . 

Emil  Klein,  L.  I . 

lack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass  . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conti . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N'.  V . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tliuescn,  Conn . . 

W.  W.  Wood.  Ohio......-; . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N'.  V . 

J.  T.  Ramage,  Texas . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Burchell  &  Janson,  B.  C. . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

August  Degen,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  V . 

L.  E.  Ingoldshy,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm.  Pa  . 

Willatta  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

F.  William  Rosenatt,  Conn . 

Total .  2287 


Root  Bros.  Poultry  Farm 

O  *«{(©»  N.  Y. 

Single  comb  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs.  About  200  Cornell  Certified  Breeders, 
mated  to  Cornell  Certified  Cockerels  and  400  other 
choice  breeders,  well  mated.  Write  for  prices 
Buy  right  and  be  successful. 


Barron  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  egg-a-day  line  is  America’s  heaviest  flock  aver¬ 
age  layers.  Now  booking  baby  chick  orders  for 
spring  delivery  from  pedigreed  males  of  260-282  rec¬ 
ords.  Circular  free.  Win  0  Seidel,  Strawberry  Ridoe,  Pa. 


SO  U/UITC  I  enunu  111  hatching  EGGS  from  high  record 
.  U.  Will  1  C  LtUnUFUl  hens  and  pedigreed  cockerels. 
SI  5  per  ICO.  Write  us  or  refer  to  R.  N.-Y.  of  Jan.  1st. 

MEADOWEOGE  FARM  Cednrlmrat,-  1,.  L«  N.  Y 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese.  Bears.  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  ali  kinds  of  birds  and  animals* 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 
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RUST’S 

CLIMAX, 
Condition  Powder 

St 


One 
chicks 
poses 
meat 
they  a 
meat 
they  i 
of  mine 
and  hi: 


HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  Officially  Trapnested 

All  males  heading  my  pens  are  Lorn  officially 
trapnested  stock  of  over  200  eggs.  My  WHITE 
RUCKS  led  In  their  class  at  Vineland  last  year 
and  ranked  2nd  among  all  the  heavy  breeds. 
The  12  birds  selected  for  the  2Dd  year  of  the  contest 
laid  2.345  eggs  their  pullet  year.  Hatching  eggs 
from  this  same  strain  $3.50  for  15;  $10.00  for  50; 
$18.00  for  100  eggs.  Dav-old  chicks  50c  each. 
S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN.  113  Leonard  St.,  Belmont,  Mass. 


Bantams  as  “Squabs'” 

of  my  friends  claims  that  bantam 
can  be  raised  for  marketing  pur- 
and  substituted  for 
would  keep  tender 
re  nine  months  old. 
will  become  tough 
ire  six  weeks  old. 
does  not 
opinion 


Hens  Need  Conditioning  in 
the  Spring 

Laving  time  is  here. 


a  tonic.  Start 
max  Condition 
healthy,  happy 
it  to  the  little 


Hens  need 
feeding  Rust’s  Cli- 
Powder  and  have 
laying  hens.  Feed 
chicks.  It  helps  to 
keep  .them  free  from  gapes  and 
diarrhoea.  Develops  plumage,  vig¬ 
or — improves  their  appetites.  It 
enables  spring  hatched  chickens  to 
develop  into  profitable  laying  pul¬ 
lets  by  fall — makes  fat  broilers 
early  in  the  season. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 


send  us  his  name 


and  36c.,  for 
package. 


a  trial 


T.  W.  Wood  &  Son* 

Richmond,  Va. 


Successors 
Win.  Rust  & 


to 

Son. 


"Write  for  prices 
on  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Wood’s  Poul¬ 
try  Special  mailed 
free  on  request. 


Makes  sure  and  quick  money  for  you- 
Greatly  benefits  your  fruit  crops.  Easily 
cared  for  by  women  and  older  children. 
Takes  little  room.  Small  cost  to  start. 

The  Root  Way  Pays 

We've  supplied  Beekeepers' 
needs  for  50  years — bought  their 
extra  honey— taught  them  how 
bees  make  them  money.  Write 
us  for  handsome  free  booklet. 

“Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit. 

Tell  us  your  occupation  and  if  you  keep 
bees  now.  We  can  help  you.  Write  today. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
293  Main  Street  Medina,  Ohio 

8F 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


more  eggs ;  larger,  more  vigorous  chlcksl 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bona. 

U1III1IC  LATEST  MODEL 

MANN  O  BONE  COTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
lO  OiyV'Fr.o  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■1  F.W.MANN  CO..  Bo*  15  MILFORD.  MASS.  ■ 


Detroit 


.-4(lti. -ibs.  Their 
and  juicy  until 
while  the  squab 
gradually  after 
Another  friend 
agree  with  the  first  one, 
is  that  squabs  can  be 
raised  more  profitably  than  bantam  chicks, 
as  the  squab  is  ready  for  the  market  when 
it  is  four  weeks  old.  What  is  your  advice 
in  this  matter?  Is  it  better  to  raise  ban¬ 
tams  or  sqaabs?  F.  b. 

Our  experience  -with  'bantams  shows 
that  they  are  hard  to  raise,  and  the  eggs 
are  apt  to  be  infertile.  We  have  had  no 
experience  with  them  as  substitutes  for 
squabs,-  but  tbe  leading  squab  dealer  in 
this  city  says : 

“Regarding  tbe  claim  that  bantam 
chickens  can  be  substituted  for  squabs, 
this  cannot  be  done  at  any  time,  as  there 
is  no  similarity,  either  in  the  looks  of  the 
bird  or  in  the  quality  of  the  same  for  eat¬ 
ing  purposes.” 


Windy  Knoll  Barred  Rocks 

Several  fine  cockerels  from  E.  B.  Thomp¬ 
son's  Imperial  Ringlet  Stock  direct. 
These  birds  were  raised  on  free  range  and 
are  well  grown  and  vigorous.  Both  light 
and  dark  color  at  $10.00  each  as  long 
as  they  last.  Address 

WINDY  KNOLL  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  N.Y. 


A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  WIN 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place,  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks, 
1,052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  lien.  Total,  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  lived  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES.  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Georgetown.  Delaware 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 

My  Rocks  won  this  season  on  11  entries  16  first.  13  second. 
6  third,  5  fourth  and  1  fifth  prizes,  ltaby  Chix.  March 
delivery,  50c  and  *1  each.  Eggs  *3  and  $7.50  per  15, 
postpaid,  h.  N.  CONNER.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FRANCAIS  R.OCK-C  OCKERELS 

5810,  $15  and  $20.  Pullets,  Hatching  eggs.  No 
chicks.  Winners  Storrs  contest,  1918-1919;  first  ami 
second  pen  and  three  highest  liens,  282-281-273  eggs, 
1019  1920  contest.  J.  F  FRANCAIS.  Westhampton  Beacb.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

C  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  I*  A  R  A  I)  I  8  E 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Ii,  Paradise,  Fenna. 


BARREDFLOCKS  T«V° 

Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels.  Notice  our 
Pen  No  2.  Storrs  Contest.  Hatching  eggs  and 
chicks.  Circular.  KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE 

White  WYANDOTTES 

We  have  decided  to  sell  our  entire  flock  of  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  consisting  oi  about  34  hens,  25  pullets.  5 
cockerels,  and  one  extra  fine  yearling  cock.  This  is 
high  class  stock  in  every  respect.  Write  for  prices 
and  description. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Lumbridgt*  Spring**,  Pen  it  it. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE  Breeding  Cocker¬ 
els  $5  and  Sri  each:  good  selection;  winning  and  laying 
strain;  free  literature.  RALPH  WOODWARD.  8«x28.Brifion,Mi«. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels-“Regals" 

A  few  extra  selected,  vigorous,  farm  raised  birds  of  John 
3.  Martin's  best,  35  and  $7  each.  L.  0.  QUIGLEY,  (loihen,  N.T. 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  for  hatching  from  stocifl 

imported  direct.|records  2T2  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apiljchin,  H.Y. 


H  AT  C  HING  EGGS 

Produced  from  Trapnested  and  selective  bred  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens  mated  to  Cockerels  of  high 
fecundity.  Eggs  tested  for  size,  color,  shape  and  95% 
Fertility' guaranteed.  February.  $17»  per  too. 

Rosk  Citv  I xv  Hennery  -  Madison.  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Heavy  laving  strain.  Baby  Chicks,  $15  per  100.  Chicks 
from  Cornell  Certified  Breeders.  40c.  each 
Sunset  Ridge  Poultry  Farm.  chas.  s  crego,  (’Invu-aek. N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Cockerels  bred  from  Cornell  Certified  stock.  Chicks,  $80 
per  100.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Jnnrtiou,  iVY. 


Hatching  Eggs  from  ‘‘Leghorns  that  are  Layers” 

No  white  diarrhea,  (lock  on  the  Accredited  Liit  Conn.  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn.  W.  E.  ATKIN  SO  N.WallingUrd.Ct 


140-Egg  Size  —  Guaranteed  —  has 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  full-size 
nursery,  automatic  regulation 
thermometer  held  so  that  chicks 
cannot  break  it  when  batching. 

Detroit  Brooders, '  too.  Double 
walled,  hot  water  heated.  Write  for 
special  low  price  on  both  machines. 

Detroit  Incubator  Co. 

Deo*.  31  Merritt  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

We  can  spare  a  fen  cockerels,  highly  bred  for  egg  pro. 
ductiou.  rite  to  Ten  Dollars  each.  Barron  strain. 

HILLHTJRST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


Baby  Cliix. 
March  deliv. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

erv,  $85  per  100.  post  paid.  All  chix  are  from  choice  di. 
reet  D.W.  Young  strain  stock.  II.  -N.C0NNF.lt,  Stockton,  N.  1. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

R.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  INUF.HH1I.I 


Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
Chicks.  See  P.  211. 

[,  HUMS.  Fort  Ann.  N.  I 


r.  P  U/UUol  ..L.,..  Chicks.  Ten. Wks.  Pullets.  Pul- 
d.  O.  WhllB  LBgllOrnS  lets.  Yearlings.  Standard  bred 

stock.  FOREST  FA  II M,  Kocknwuy.  New  Jersey 


130 

and 

ty&Incubator$\ 
Brooder  BC  | 

p 

If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
„  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa 
I  ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 

I  dead  air  space,  double  glas3 
j  doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  $22.50 
FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (2) 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine. Wis.-1 


freight 

PAID 

East  of  the 
Rockiea 


ISO  CHKK/^Pff1 


ANDERSON’S  Fancy  Rose  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Blue  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
CLIFFORD  E.  ANDERSON ,  Moor esville,  Indiana 


SP  0 ..FF  I  atvknm  br E E DING  P E N S .  8 1  2.  Cockerels, 
.  If.  DUTT  Legnorn  §5.  Few  Hens  and  Pullets.  82.  Our 
birds  won  blue  ribbons  at  Boston.  Baltimore,  Rochester, 
this  season.  Greeuford  Poultry  Yards,  Silver  Creek,  N.Y. 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


both  are  mac 
California  Red 
Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  triple  walls, cop- 

Iper  tank.nursery  .egg  tester, ther¬ 
mometer.  30  days'  trial — money  back  , 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 
Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box89 


BABY  CHICKS 

Delivered  to  your  door  bv  prepaid  parcel 
post.  Good  service,  high  quality  and  moderate 
prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IF rite  for  circular 

HARRY  l".  PALMER,  Mlddleport,  N.  Y. 


Racine. Wia.l 


P 


LANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 

All  Styles.  150  illustrations.  Also  cop.  of  "The  Full 
j-Kg.  Basket,”  These  will  surely  please  you— send 

23c  INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.  Depl.  50.  IN0IANAP0LIS.  IN0. 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

Our  29th  Year.  3  Months' Trial,  85c.  $1.00  a 

_  •  / .  -  _ .  v.  . ..  ,1  A  n  □  Ii..  . .  n 

¥ 


Yi  ar.  Interesting  Copyrighted  Articles  Each 
Month  on  the  Breeding.  Care  and  Manage- 
ment  of  Poultry  ami  Rabbits,  by  Leading 
Writers.  SAMPLE  COPY  and  Book  list  *  REE. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 
Dept.  2  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


jm»WHIniimnmimiimmiuimm«inninniniHHiitHHnmntu»MHiinnmMimt»  Mumm. 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  aud  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Care  of  Geese 

I  have  a  piece  of  wet  land  which  I 
think  of  making  into  a  pasture  for  geese, 
ft'  I  put  lime  on  it  can  1  raise  Alfalfa? 
How  many  geese  to  the  acre?  Can  the 
<'gge  be  hatched  in  incubators,  and  w.iat 
is  the  best  way  to  handle  the  young  gos- 
1'ngs?  j.  n. 

Delaware. 

You  speak  of  putting  lime  on  the  wet 
patch  of  land,  which  might  be  good 
preparation  for  Alsike.  if  it  seems  to  be 
a  little  too  wet  for  Alfalfa.  If  you  can 
get  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa,  that  will 
furnish  you  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for 
geese,  and  on  that  you  might  be  able  to 
keep  MO  or  40  geese,  possibly  even  as 
many  as  50,  if  the  pasture  is  extra  good. 
If  you  wish  to  feed' gome  grain  even  more 
might  be  kept.  If  you  are  unable  to  get 
any  crop  to  catch,  they  might  do  well  on 
the  weeds  alone,  but,  of  course,  you  could 
not  keep  so  many.  I  have  never  had 
them  eat  burdock,  although  they  might 
if  there  wore  nothing  else.  We  figure 
that  each  goose  will  pay  from  $5  to  $10 
profit  each  year,  depending  on  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  eggs  and  the  cost  of  feed. 

I  never  advise  anyone  to  hatch  the  eggs 
in  an  incubator,  although  they  will  hatch 
if  no  hens  can  be  obtained.  The  incu¬ 
bator  does  not  give  sufficient  moisture, 
and  either  duck  or  goose  eggs  will  hatch 
only  a  small  per  cent,  and  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  are  not  so  strong.  I  always  raise 
without  a  mother,  because  I  want  the 
geese  to  lay,  and  the  goslings  will  not 
mind  the  call  of  a  hen  very  well ;  hence, 
they  are  almost  as  safe  without  her.  They 
do  not  wander  like  ducklings.  At  night 
l  put  them  in  a  box  with  a  jug  of  warm 
water  in  the  center,  and  cover  all  warmly. 

I  like  to  have  the  eggs  hatch  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  grass  is  green  and  ten¬ 
der,  yet  when  the  weather  is  settled  and 
warm  enough  so  they  can  be  out  each 
day.  With  our  climate,  May  seems  to  be 
the  best  month,  although  one  can  raise 
them  almost  at  any  time  from  March  to 
August  if  special  care  is  given. 

Any  fencing  which  is  firm  and  tight 
near  to  the  ground  will  do  very  well. 
They  will  crawl  through  if  there  are 
holes  near  the  ground,  but  we  have  never 
had  them  try  to  fly  over.  If  the  fencing 
were  2%  ft.  high,  it  would  probably  keep 
them  without  any  trouble.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  them  water  to  swim  in, 
although  they  will  lay  and  grow  better  if 
they  can  have  it.  They  should  have 
plenty  to  drink,  and  deep  enough  so  they 
can  wash  out  their  eyes.  A  low  shed, 
large  enough  so  they  will  not  be  crowded, 
will  do  very  well  for  shelter.  It  should 
not  be  too  warm,  just  warm  enough  to 
keep  them  from  freezing  their  feet.  They 
will  not  go  in  at  all  if  given  their  own 
way,  but  should  be  driven  in  on  cold 
nights.  If  they  have  a  wind-break  and 
some  dry  straw  on  which  to  sit,  they  will 
probably  go  through  the  Winter  very  well 
without  a  special  house. 

MARIE  BETTS. 


eats  accidentally  left  in  rooms  being  dis¬ 
infected  with  it  have  been  found  dead 
after  the  process,  I  think  it  perfectly  safe  I 
say  that  it  is  quite  capable  of  destroy-  i 
ing  animal  life  when  used  in  sufficient 
concentration.  Formaldehyde  is  a  gas; 
a  40  per  cent  solution  of  this  gas  in  water 
becomes  the  ordinary  formalin  of  com- 
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THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

Self-Regulating,  Efficient  and  High  Grade  Throughout 


mult  with  top  and  bottom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber; 
rocker  grate  ;  improved  thermostats.  Will  brood 
strong, ^vigorous  chicks.  OUR  GUARANTEF  • 

\\.H  refund  money  in  30  days  if  brooder  does  not  do  all  we 
claim  Ante  for  Free  catalogue  describing  the  Marfa 
Brooder.  Live  agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Address,  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


merce. 


>1.  B.  D. 


Raising  Canaries 

Is  it  easy  to  raise  canaries?  A  friend 
gave  me  two,  and  I  would  like  to  mate 
them  and  try  to  raise  some  little  ones. 
Is  there  a  certain  time  of  year  to  mate 
them  ?  M  a 

Portland,  Me. 

Tim  first  thing  always  for  a  breeder 
who  is  just  beginning  is  to  write  to  the 
I  .  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
free  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  770,  entitled 
f  ananes .  Their  (  are  and  Management." 
The  second  is  to  be  sure  that  your  birds 
are  not  too  closely  related.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  has  just  bought  a  young  male 
and  a  young  female  was  warned  not  to 

try  to  mate  them  because  the  birds  were 
at  least  cousins.” 

Raising  canaries  should  not  be  hard 
work  if  you  have  a  quiet  place  for  them 
to  breed,  and  min  give  them  the  necessary 
daily  care.  Two  successful  breeders  in 
a  neighboring  town  are  blind;  that  is 
rhe  woman  is  completely  sightless,  but  the 
man  can  see  a  little  with  one  eye.  They 
know  the  birds  apart  by  their  voices,  and 
have  names  for  each.  Upstairs  in  their 
house  is  a  large,  quiet  room  used  for  the 
breeding  place.  Young  birds  hang  in  the 
(lining  room  and  take  turns  going  in  the 
kitchen,  where  live  the  older  birds  who 
teach  young  males  to  siug.  The  birds  are 
all  pets  and  like  to  be  petted.  Anyone 
to  be  a  successful  breeder  of  birds  should 
be  very  fond  of  canaries. 

The  breeding  season  begins  properly  in 
March.  Some  birds  show  signs  of  want- 

1  n  O’  f  A  main.  T*  U  _ n_  ___  , 


Baby  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Sires 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Illustrated  Circular 

|  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.Y. 


atching _ _ 

Barron’s iS.  C.  W. Leghorns  -  ffo  loo 
Shopperd  s  ,s.  O.  Anroims  .  I  •>  „or 

Tolman’s  White  Rocks  _  15  per  loo 

Baby  chicks  and  stock  for  sale 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM  H  Gold.  Supt.,  Roslyn.  L  IN  Y 


Cure  for  Roup 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  following 
method  advocated  for  curing  colds — roup 
~m  poultry?  This  consists  of  saturating 
about,  live  ounces  of  permanganate  of  pot¬ 
ash  with  formaldehyde  and  confining  the 
vapor  in  a  tightly  closed  building  where 
birds  are  housed.  This  is  a  new  idea  in 
this  section.  Our  local  druggists  do  not 
sooiii  to  know  whether  the  chemical  action 
would  produce  a  poisonous  or  non-poison- 
ous  vapor.  Could  the  result,  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  have  any  curative  properties  for 
cases  as  mentioned?  li.  z.  E 

Vineland.  N.  J. 

The  setting  free  of  formaldehyde  vapor 
by  adding  a  quantity  of  formalin  to  crys¬ 
tals  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  an 
open  A*ssel  is  one  of  the  modern  methods 
of  disinfection  of  rooms,  and  perhaps  the 
most  effective  one  where  conditions  are 
such  that  the  gas  can  be  closely  confined 
over  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time.  I 
do  not  know  of  its  use  iu  treating  colds 
and  roup  of  fowls,  but  should  experiment 
with  it  very  carefully.  The  vapor  set 
free  is  very  irritating  to  the  nose  and 
eyes,  and  I  should  expect  it  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  painful  to  the  birds  if  used  in  any 
considerable  strength.  Curiously  enough, 
there  seems  to  be  some  dispute  among 
nnfbnvHipg  to  its  poisonous  properties 
wlmn  inhaled  by  animate,  but  as  dogs  and 


.  - -  v/n  vvtiUL- 

mg  to  mate  before.  It  is  usually  well  to 
wait  for  these  signs.  You  know  how  a 
wild  bird  (male)  acts.  Use  a  large  cage 
new  to  both  if  you  can  ;  it  is  better  if  it 
has  a  eliding  partition  in  the  middle. 
When  the  male  begins  to  feed  the  female 
through  the  bars  it  is  safe  to  remove  the 
partition.  When  the  female  acts  as  if 
she  wanted  to  build  a  nest  tie  an  earthen¬ 
ware  nest  pan  an  inch  below  one  of  the 
perches  and  give  her  bits  of  cotton  so  she 
can  line  it.  When  the  eggs  are  laid  take 
them  out  one  at  a  time  iu  a  teaspoon  and 
put  m  a  dish  of  cornstarch  in  a  cool 
place.  This  prevents  breakage,  and  they 
will  hatch  together  if  put  back  in  the 
nest  after  the  last  one  is^  laid. 

During  the  two  weeks  of  incubation 
disturb  the  female  as  little  as  you  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  Take  the  male  out  of  the  cage 
it  he  bothers  her.  Change  the  sand  trav 
every  other  day  at  least,  give  fresh  food 
and  water  daily,  and  necessary  chance 
for  bathing. 

Give  the  parents  egg  food  as  soon  as 
the  birds  are  paired,  and  at  intervals  of 
three  days,  when  mother  is  incubating. 
Rgg  food  is  made  by  chopping  a  hard- 
boiled  egg  with  an  equal  quantity  of  un¬ 
salted  bread  or  cracker  crumbs.  Seed 
and  water  as  usual  and  an  occasional  bit 
of  apple  or  lettuce  are  needed  for  older 
birds.  Feed  only  what  ■‘toft  food  will  he 
eaten  up  clean . 

.  Give  babies  egg  yolk  the  first  day,  add¬ 
ing  bread  crumbs  gradually.  The  third 
day  they  can  have  ordinary  egg  food. 
W  hen  they  are  four  or  five  days  old  they 
may  have  a  bit  of  green  food.  They 
must  have  soft  food  and  stay  in  the  cage 
with  their  parents  until  they  can  crack 
seed  for  themselves. 

Don  t  lot  the  mother  bathe  from  the  1 
time  the  young  hatch  until  they  are  three  j 
or  four  days  old.  The  bulletin  will  tell 
you  a  great  deal  more,  or  you  can  write 
again  if  you  have  an  especial  trouble. 
Good  luck  to  you.  EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 


Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  Pnr,p*n'ul 

Breeder  of  Ban-on  pedigreed  S.C.  \V.  i  eghornaand 
White  Wyandottes.  Bonking  orders  for  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Baby  C'liix.  Write  for  mating  list. 

White  LEGHORN  EGGS 

liens  mated  to  Cockerels.  JI-  althy.  rang*-  bred.  Bicr 
flnclr  record*.  ,1 .  E.  K f  i;  R  A  V,  Jl orlches,  New  York 

C  0  C  K  F  R  F I  S  ™"’ner.°  lnyingdass  N.Y.  State  Fair. 
WWUlVEIltLO  TrapnesiedlM-it,- Leghorns.  P  i. ,» 

<“  apiece.  Circular.  SAMVEL  II.  KOSLIN.  New  City,  n.Y. 

100  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Apnl  hatched.  each.  100  liens,  each  20  S  C  Black 
Minorca  pulleis,  lj*8  *-aeh.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewaruionn  P, 

150  PCHORN  PULLETS  at  a  bargain. 

IJU  March  hutch.  I  ORES  l  FARM,  Rockaway,  X.  J. 

Barron  *2*\^rn  *s «  Yearn,.*,. 

13  4-  by  -  C  XI  ICKS 

Superlative  quality.  <  hix  nt  reasonable  prices.  Prompt 
Goi*  our  free  catalog.  1004  Live 

LIVGKn^«  R  u!’,  ,Wrfte  '  ISLE  .1  UcI.Al  GlI. 
Li^l,  Box  ohO,  Kiigt  Liverpool,  Ohio 


Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm 

_  DOVER,  N.  J. 

DAY-OLD  CHICFS 

vSS *ufi545Srwf  ft,; f 

ibis  y ear'in'S n tests!**  ,Mftde  «’'ond  *> 

Send  for  Pamphlets  with  Official  Records 


GOOD 

HEALTHY 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels  r 


1  TRY  FARM.  WS1..I, J. 


Buff  Orpington  Cockerels 


*8.50  to  #5. 

OIUTII I A  Mini  Stanley,  IV. Y. 


wJ?iL^iteuI;eSrh<?,'nK-  S-  Brown  Leghorns,  Band 
Kooks.  Send  for  circular.  II.  Maher.  Milford,  \  J. 

Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks.  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs^  Price  list  tree.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  A  rt  Desk  Calendar  10c..  or  both  for 
lo  cents.  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  S0U0ER.  Sellers ville.  Pa. 


Silver  Camoines  Pel? ,,f  ,en.  flnehcn8 

cockerel,  #30.  M, 

Buff  Rocks  Cockerels,  Pullets.  Hens  and  Pens. 
„ _ _ -  Somkrs,  Conn. 

Pearl  Guineas  », 

Toulouse  Gooaa  Eggs  SSHttSTiiH  "ttLSVB* 

Pure-Bred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkpv?  Satisfaction 

Inclose  stamp,  |,  WHEELER, jM.plew.,.!  Earn,.  ■ 

Wanted— Weekly  Shipments  of  hatching  eggs  until 

quantity.  Price m..,f  be  reW.Ue  J  D. -'"W  breed;  any 


U.  F.  BECK,  Wood  Ridge,  N.  J. 


brkSVrom  puke  Wild  or  Wild  Crossed  Bronze  Toms 

ja.lAltltH.lt  .  Orange,  Virginia 

SUPER  PEKIN  BRdpn-w°AVn0T?^8land  Duck  District 


Pii  DUCKS 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP  N  Y 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Fmbden 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  E.  II.  *  Mint  son’  Moor.,vllR.Vn<L 


Chicks; 


TIFFANY’S  Superior 


Wyandottes,  Reds^Rooks,  DUPklUKK 
Leghorns,  Ancona  s.Pek  in  “VlllllirO 

Rouen  and  Runner.  Aldh.m  Poultry  Form.  R.  34.  Pho.nioville  Po 


*  T  CHICKENS— DUCKS- GEESE— TURKEYS 


BREEDS - - 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Dogs.  Stock  and  Hatching 

Eggs.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


RARV  ft  If  I Y  Bairb  K,!cbH’  Red8>  ^'hite  Leghorns 

DHD  I  UfllA  God  Broilers,  llo.and  up.  Safedeliv- 
rr..  T  w  v  .  AVBcSlf^fSJ^nteed.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

Free.  .T.  N.  NAPE,  R.  ».,  McAUstervllle,  Penna. 


Hatching  EggS  Pure  Bred  ANCONAS 

and  Light  Itraliuiiis.  jrer  setting. 

Mrs-  E.  Aurn  hammer*  P.O.Box  No.  3,  Smiths  Mills,  N.  Y. 


.  ...  grand¬ 
sons  of  Col- 
N.  Y. 


EVERLAY  Brown  Leghorns 

World  Record  Layers  American  Egg  Con¬ 
test.  Leading  winners.  New  York,  Chicago 
Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Lay  large 
white  eggs.  Catalog  free.  Stock— Eggs— 
Chicks.  EVERLAY  FARM.  Boo  16,  Portland,  Indiana 


HUMMER’S  Famous  CHICKS 
Rocks, Reds.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn.  Ancona,  Minorca 
Illustrated  Circular.  E.  R.  HUMMER  S  CO.,  Freuelnown,  J. 

BigSturdy  Baby  Chicks 

Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Eglantine  W  liite  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  S.  O.  Reds.  Catalogue  free.  Chicks  Feb 

15th  *Vfery  week.  SUNNYSIOE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  Hill,  H.  J. 

WBARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for 
”  March  Mpri  land  May  delivery  for  S.  C.  ANCO- 
N-A  BABY  CHICKS,  ’’Sheppard  Strain.1’  Also 

tiuiriv  cT^a  LEGHORNS,  ”  Barron  Strain.” 

8HADT  LANE  FARM.  0.  P.  SLIT0R,  Rushville,  N.  1. 


R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks— JZ7.50  pei-,100  or  J250  per 
1.000.  White  Wyandottes— *30  per  100.  Prom  stock 
whose  laying qualities  are  constantly  improved  by 
introduction  ofmales  of  big  laying  strains.  100%  de- 
livery  guaranteed.  \V.  H.  Allen,  Mansfield.  Mass. 

R  A  RY  rHirif  C  11  breeds to  select  from. 
5*5“-*®*  Ve-**  ®  V/  *».  3  Prices  reasonable. 
5o  delay.  Write  for  price  list.  A.  HEHN,  18th  Awe..  Belmar.  H.  J. 


White  W  yandotte  Cockerels  *0% 

lege  Queen,  *S.  INEZ  TAYLOR,  K  c  1  g  ey, 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

t  'The  Super  Hen.) 

Black  leathers.  Yellow  .Skin,  Grow  faster  and  larger  and 
c«e 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

tn  dr'tlel0d"  14,eil"'ies  at '  V'eat  Boston  Show.  Total 
i?  da,te  9-  prizes— more  than  all  others  combined. 
Hatching  eggs  only.  ...  .  _ 

mar<;y  I’AItiU,  Bux  150,  Mata  wan,  N.  j.’ 

H  AT  CHING  E^SGS 

delivered.  W.  T.  HOLLAND,  Jr„  Eden.  Maryland  Rsulfi 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Rr«d 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  and  cockerels  of  high  egg  record?  Can  now  suS 
Pjy  hatching  eggs  promptly.  *!>  per  hundred  Babv 
chicks,  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular  ^ 

RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM, 


Cortland,  New  York 


Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

TimloB  llfijnl  Dnrf  nf  ..  _ 


Feather  Eating 

Will  you  give  a  remedy  for  to  stop 
chickens  from  feather  eating?  ir.  r. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  for  feather  eating 
other  than  to  supply  the  fowls  with  meat 
food,  iu  the  form  of  beef  scrap  or  fresh- 
cut  bone  ;  give  them  shell  and  grit,  a  well- 
balanced  ration,  and  plenty  to  do.  Idle¬ 
ness  and  close  confinement  lie  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  most  of  these  vicee.  A  deep  litter 
in  which  to  scratch  for  grain  and  an 
outdoor  run,  or  entire  liberty  out  of 
doors,  will  help  more  than  anything  else. 
A  habit  of  (his  kind,  once  acquired,  is 
sometimes  a  hard  tiling  to  break  up.  how¬ 
ever.  and  it  is  best  to  try  to  forestall  it 
by  the  measures  suggested  above.  • 

M.  b.  d. 


Do  you  believe  in  transmigration  of 
souls?  asked  the  man  with  the  check 
suit.  ’’<  ertainly,”  replied  his  more  soa:- 
companion .  with  side  whiskers. 
>>  hy  .  Nothing,”  answered  the  check- 
oml  man.  “Rut  it  savs  here  that  there 
are  birds  in  Africa  with  bills  a  yard 
long !  “yell,  what  about  them?”  de¬ 
manded  the  sidewbiskered  man.  “Oh  I 
was  just  wondering  if  those  birds  are  not 
the  spirits  of  departed  plumbers.”— New 
York  Globe. 


Baby  Chick  Catalogue  bhookside  farm,  jiei,on,  r8. 

Better  Utility 

hatchincFeccs 

B.  KOOKS  S.C.K.I.  REDS  S.C.  ANCONaI 

Chickens  30c  up,  prepaid.  Mating  list  free 
HILLSIDE  FARM  -  So,  Easton,  Mass. 
(  ole  &  STUART  Builders  of  BETTER  UTILITY 

Finf*  Rrppde  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas. 
•  me  Ul  CCUS  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Telford.  Po, 

‘‘College  Queen’s”  Record  penlmwXdm^ 

Setting  egg*  for  sale.  Day-old  chicks  for  sale. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  _  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Libert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  #12  per  100.  Un- 
liatched  eggs  duplicated  at  half  price.  Baby  chicks.  #35 
per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville.  New  York 

fiAflorok  ^  •  Reds,  #3  itiirl  #3.50. 

UUoKorcio  P.  S.  BRUMFIELD,  Edgkwood,  Maryland 

Mahogany  Strain  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

tion  or  many  noted  lay iu^jlocks.  Breeding  Cockerels  S5 

up.  Circular,  li,  (jlACKKMUISII,  Darien,  C'oau.  Box  999 

ECKHART’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

BRED  TO  LAY.  «REI>  TO  SHOW. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  single  birds,  trios  or  m-ceding 
pens  that  will  give  yon  wonderful  J  esuits  nt  very  reas  n- 
sonabh*  prices*,  quality  considered.  Also  Ejar*  lor 
Hatehiiitr  and  Day-old  Chick*.  Address 
C.  W.  U  H  ./,  ECKHART ,  Shohola,  Pa. 

Dark  Brahma  Cockerels 

$4.  Pullets.  S3  each.  Kg  -s,  S3  per  15.  March  1st. 
v,  JLI.  J.  COODHI  P,,  Route  3.  Rockford,  Ill. 


pedigrees  280-288 

:gus  SUPPLIED 


i  males  head  part  of  our  matings, 

pumiPTr  1vSfec0luJJmP')I'tati°n.  EGus  SUPPLIED 
PROMPTLY  fi  om  these  and  other  matings  of  sunerior 
layers  at  reduced  prices.  Fertility  and 
guaranteed.  Also  baby  chicks  for  March  Delivery  white 
WT^vely’  Write  for  P'ice list  J  1,,te 

K.  T.  EWING  _ ATLANTIC,  PA. 

JERSEY  BLUE  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS 

cuituraYr  1  j 0  1  at  differen  t  Govern  men  t  A^ri- 

S.C.W.LEGHORNS-COCKERELS 

#10  aifd1  *l5°nf r<i Va**20*0  285  l'KKK-  ,UI<I|IN<;  keki's, 

» 1 0  and  » 1  „  pe*  J00.  LAY  WELL  POULTRY  FARM.  Pliinvillt.  Conn. 

^  ,’R”  ^*-ED  COCKERELS 

c5lesLI lV  M  VS4»N  riS  from  'j®col<1  stock. 


RABBITS 


Rabbit*  prominent  Species 
iiauuiid  Exinbition  and  Breed- 
lng  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Kab- 
bits  o0e.  Department  A,  JOSEPH  BLANK 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  T. 


RUFUS  REDS  and  NEW  ZEALANDS 

Place  your  order  now  for  Spring  Breeders.  Look 
up  our  Winnings.  We  are  there  with  the  goods, 

Delaware  Valley  Babbitries,  Stock tou,  N.  J. 

Belgian  Hares 

Young  and  matured  ;  from  pedigreed  and  registered 
stock.  Price,  #8.  Mrs.  John  McKay,  Honcoye,  N.Y. 

aack  Siberian  Hares  ‘zz 

tered  stock.  BROWN’S  POULTRY  FIRM,  Wcxtboro,  Mass. 

Matured  American  Checkered  Giants  !&eseab^ 

3  luos.  old,  *4  each.  E.W.  HEtRMAHQE,  117  Wirrca  Hud»n,  H.T 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Ten  officials  of  the  Black  Diamond  Oil 
Company  were  indicted  today  on.  five 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  use  the  mails  in 
u  scheme  to  defraud.  Bonds  were  fixed 
at  $5,000  each.  Those  indicted  included 
O  C.  Marshall,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Drumright.  Okla. :  John  D.  Cam¬ 
eron.  general  manager.  New  York,  and  I. 
Francis  Foley,  secretary.  New  York. 

The  indictments  charged  that  an¬ 
nouncements  in  literature  alleged  to  have 
been  sent  through  the  mails  that  the  con 
cern  had  extensive  land  holdings  in  Tvxns 
and  other  Southern  States,  that  550,000 
barrels  of  oil  were  produced  annually 
from  36  wells,  and  that  annual  earnings 
were  $1,000,000,  were  false. 

The  charges  set  forth  that  the  com¬ 
pany  owned  only  a  few  acres  in  In¬ 
diana.  with  several  wells  worth  about 
$1.000. — Daily  Paper. 

Many  thousand  dollars  have  been  lost 
by  country  and  city  people  when  they 
took  advantage  of  the  “liberal"  offers  to 
increase  their  income  by  investment  in 
various  oil  stocks  that  have  no  more 
foundation  than  the  Black  Diamond.  The 
Government  will  do  good  work  in  shut¬ 
ting  up  more  of  these  fake  oil  companies. 
It  is  stated  that  of  the  $500,000,000 
taken  from  the  people  during  1920  by 
dealers  in  worthless  and  fraudulent  se¬ 
curities,  Massachusetts  contributed  more 
than  $50,000,000.  While  we  have  no 
exact  figures  New  York  State  probably 
contributed  as  much  if  not  more. 

The  situation  is  so  appalling  that  bills 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature  by  the  “Blue  Sky  ’ 
Commission  to  limit  the  activities  of 
dishonest  stock  brokers.  These  bills  re¬ 
quire  registration  of  all  brokers  and 
salesmen,  with  penalties  for  sales  by  un¬ 
registered  persons;  making  oral  exag¬ 
geration  punishable  with  heavy  penalties, 
and  making  private  bankers  subject  to 
the  banking  department.  An  active  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  be  waged  to  check  the  sale  of 
fraudulent  securities  in  Massachusetts, 
and  we  hope  other  States  will  enforce 
stringent  laws  to  the  same  end. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  communica¬ 
tion  I  had  with  L.  Ivauder  Co..  Newark, 
N.  ,T.  His  agent  came  to  my  place  and 
offered  me  $1  a  bushel  for  300  bushels  of 
apples ;  they  would  furnish  empties  and 
take  them  away,  but  wanted  me  to  pick 
enough  for  a  truckload  right  away  and 
let  them  know  and  they  would  come  and 
get  them  and  bring  me  other  empties  and 
return  mine  or  their  equivalent.  I  filled 
82  bushels  and  seven  barrels,  making  10o 
bushels,  and  telephoned  them  right  away. 
Reply  came  that  they  could  not  come  that 
day,  but  would  the  next.  They  did  not 
come  for  n  mouth.  In  ‘tho  monntimo  thou 
agent  would  come  around  every  few  days 
and  say  he  had  talked  with  them  over 
the  ’phone,  and  would  be  for  the  apples 
such  and  such  a  time.  We  had  all  kinds 
of  weather  on'  the  apples  very  warm 
days,  cool  nights,  some  frost  and  rains. 
When  the  son  finally  came  for  them  1 
told  him  that  no  doubt  some  of  them  were 
specked,  if  not  rotten.  He  said  he  sup¬ 
posed  that  was  up  to  them.  During  this 
time  the  agent  bargained  for  ^  my  pears, 
200  barrels,  more  or  less,  at  $1  per  bar- 
rel.  they  to  pick  them  and  furnish  emp¬ 
ties.  They  paid  a  deposit  of  $25  each  on 
apples  and  pears.  They  had  picked 
twenty-odd  barrels  of  pears  and  took  them 
the  same  day  that  they  took  the  apples. 
The  son  said  at  that  time  that  the  chief 
would  be  down,  not  the  next  day.  but  the 
day  after,  to  pav  for  them,  and  send  a 
carload  of  barrels  for  both  apples  and 
pears.  The  chief  never  came,  nor  did 
the  empties,  nor  did  I  hear  from,  them 
until  I  wrote  about  the  bill,  and  his  cor¬ 
respondence  explains  the  rest.  I  have  a 
neighbor  who  was  served  the  same  trick. 
ITe  had  a  lawyer,  but  he  told  him  the 
same  as  you  told  me,  that  they  were  not 
responsible.  lie  got  only  part  of  his 
amount.  After  we  had  a  freeze  or  two 
we  picked  up  160  bushels  of  pears,  sort¬ 
ing  out  those  that  were  not  so  badly 
frozen,  and  shipped  them.  The  rest  are 
there  vet.  When  I  went  to  see  them 
about  'the  bill  almost  the  first  thing  he 
wanted  me  to  do  was  to  take  it  to  court. 
I  told  him  that  it  had  never  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  do  that  before  for  an 
honest,  debt,  and  I  did  not  propose  to  do 
it  in  his  case,  so  I  took  $26.50  for  a  bill, 
according  to  his  agreement,  of  $94  40. 

New  Jersey.  J-  p-  B- 

Many  farmers  have  suffered  in  this 
way  by  accepting  a  deposit  from  irre¬ 
sponsible  dealers.  Then  when  the  fruit 
or  produce  becomes  damaged  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  deal<  r  to  live  up  to  his 
agreement  the  farmer  has  to  stand  the 
loss,  either  because  lie  cannot  afford  to 


bring  a  lawsuit  or  in  this  case  because 
L.  Kauder  Company  has  no  established 
financial  responsibility  which  would  in¬ 
sure  the  plaintiff  that  judgment  could  be 
collected  when  secured. 

I  have  several  claims  against  the  ex¬ 
press  company  and  I  have  just  received 
notice  that  they  cannot  entertain  claim 
on  account  of  the  eggs  not  being  packed 
in  new  fillers.  I  claim  that  where  there 
is  a  damage  of  $8.03  for  smashed  eggs 
it  would  make  no  difference  whether  the 
eggs  were  in  new  or  old  fillers.  Is  this 
the  end  of  the  claim?  Are  they  going  to 
be  exact  in  all  details  about  shipping? 

If  so  it  will  put  unite  a  Hardship  upon 
some  of  the  egg  shippers  who  buy  second¬ 
hand  egg  cases.  S.  E.  D. 

The  express  company  are  starting  a 
campaign  for  better  packing  'no  one  of 
the  new  regulations  is  that : 

“Cases  or  carriers,  whether  new  or 
second  hand,  containing  second-hand 
fillers,  will  not  be  accepted,  except  that 
pulpboard  moulded  fillers  may  be  used 
as  often  ns  same  are  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion.” 

Where  it  is  proved  that  fillers  had 
been  used  previously  a  claim  for  damage 
will  not  be  allowed.  Cases  can  be  used 
as  long  as  they  are  in  good  condition  and 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments ;  that  is.  strapped  with  iron,  wire 
or  wooden  straps. 

If  not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  a  30- 
dozen  egg  crate  are  damaged  no  claim 
will  be  allowed,  nor  will  a  claim  be  al¬ 
lowed  if  the  damage  is  more  than  five 
per  cent  and  the  consignee  fails  to  note 
it  on  the  delivery  receipt.  If  a  ship¬ 
ment  is  signed  for  as  in  good  order  on 
delivery,  no  claim  will  be  allowed. 

These  are  the  rules  and  shipments  will 
have  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  same. 
It  will  be  wise  to  ask  consignee  to  ex¬ 
amine  shipments  and  sigh  for  the  exact 
damage.  The  express  company  claim 
their  losses  for  1919  were  over  a  million 
dollars,  and  insist  that  their  campaign 
for  better  packing  lias  shown  practical 
results.  Shippers  have  probably  lost  as 
much  if  not  more  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  but  shippers  can  do  their  part 
in  preparing  shipments  and  see  if  there 
is  any  improvement  in  payment  of 
claims.  A  just  claim  should  be  paid  in 
60  days,  and  if  the  express  company  does 
not  do  so  we  must  have  legislation  to  en¬ 
force  it. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Glen 
Rock  Nuivsery  and  Stock  Farm.  Ridge¬ 
wood.  N.  .T..  H.  W.  Cobb,  manager?  Are 
they  reliable?  11  • 

New  Jersey 

Mr.  Cobb  made  a  bad  record  as  man¬ 
ager  of  a  nursery  and  poultry  farm  in 
Maryland  a  few  years  ago.  We  had  many 
complaints'  at  the  time,  and  we  made  good 
to  one  of  his  customers  under  our  “square 
deal”  guarantee  of  advertisers.  We  there¬ 
fore  could  not  recommend  dealing  with 
Mr.  Cobb. 

I  am  inclosing  you  a  letter  I  had.  the 
honor  to  receive  in  my  last  nights  mail. 
I  never  knew  I  was  of  so  much  impoi- 
tance  till  now.  Three  months  ago  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  brand-new  automobile,  and  as 
vet  it  hasn’t,  a  scratch  or  break  on  it; 
but  uiv  “friend”  ( '!)  Fox  is  anxious  to  aul 
me.  What  think  you?  d.  xr.  l. 

Maryland. 

Franklin  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
claims  ■  to  make  a  specialty  of  manufac¬ 
turing  “racing  tires.”  and  this  above  sub¬ 
scriber  is  singled  out  of  his  community 
and  given  the  privilege  #of  buying  a  set 
of  these  racing  tires,  which  A.  8.  Fox, 
the  president  of  the  company,  states  will 
run  15.000  miles  at  the  price  of  5.000- 
mile  tires.  Perhaps  the  word  “bunk"  or 
“gyp”  is  suffiiceut  answer  to  the  inquiry. 
The  company  has  no  standing  which 
would  warrant  anyone  in  buying  the  tires 
or  placing .  any  confidence  in  the  prepos¬ 
terous  claims. 

The  Spring  of  1919  I  sent  the  Allegan 
Nursery  $5.25  for  1.000  asparagus  plants. 
They  failed  to  send  them.  T  wrote  them 
and  they  said  they  would  send  the  plants 
in  1920.  The  next  Spring  they  did  not 
send  them  and  I  wrote  them  some  time 
ago:  no  answer.  I  wish  you  would  see 
what  you  can  do.  E.  K.  F. 

Illinois. 

Many  reports  of  the  kind  regarding 
Allegan  Nursery  make  it  necessary  to 
publish  this  letter  for  the  guidance  of 
our  readers  during  the  coming  season. 

Clarence  :  “Promise  to  marry  me.  or 
I’ll  hang  myself  before  your  door.”  Sylvia  : 
“No!  No!  Clarence!  Hang  yourself  any¬ 
where  but  here :  Pa  doesn’t  like  to  see 
you  hanging  around  here,  anyway.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


The  Flow  that  Fits 
the  Eastern  Farm 


THE  John  Deere-Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow  Is  famous  throughout, 
the  East  for  seed-bed  making  and  wearing  qualities.  Built  in  a 
factory  that  has  for  50  years  been  studying  Eastern  conditions 
and  building  plows  to  meet  them,  the  Syracuse  Two-Way  can  truly  bo 
called  the  “Plow  that  Fits  the  Eastern  Farm.” 


11E1I 

SYRACUSE  Tlow*" 

for  the  eaji 


BUILT  IN  THE  EAST 


The  Syracuse  Two-Way  is  practically 
self-operating.  The  patented  Auto  Foot 
Frame  Shift,  regulating  width  of  furrow 
when  plowing  on  side  hills  and  around 
curves,  is  controlled  by  a  slight  pressure 
on  the  foot  levers.  The  Clevis  Shift  and 
the  Horse  Lift  are  both  automatic. 

This  plow  does  away  with  dead  fur¬ 
rows  and  back  ridges,  where  these  are 
not  desirable:  it  plows  out  the  corners 


of  irregular  fields,  and  works  up  close 
to  fences. 

And  remember,  it  is  equipped  with 
Syracuse  bottoms— good  work  insurance, 

Study  your  plowing  conditions.  Then 
go  to  your  John  Deere  dealer  and  have 
him  explain  the  Syracuse  Two-Way 
Plow.  You  will  find  that  it  is  just  the 
plow  you  need  to  filt  your  requirements 


Write  uf  for  folders  describing  this  plow.  Also  ask  for  Better  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments,”  a  1 14-page  illustrated  book  telling  all  about  the  Jonn  Deere 
full  line  of  farm  tools.  It's  free.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  li’r.no  ;. 
and  ask  for  Package  ST-837. 

JOEN^DEERE 
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I A  gang  cf  RED 
| SEAL  Batteries 

■  handled  as  one. 

|  Handiest  thing 

■  in  battery  lines  J 
j  you  ever  saw. 


wt 

1. 


|  Best  for  Every  ] 
Farm  U  se  — 
Farm  Engines, 
Fords,  Trucks, 
j  Tractors,  Beils, 
Blasting,  etc. 
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Ask  You*  Dealer.  **The  Guarantee  Protect* 
MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago  8t.  Loaia  San  Fraoctaco 
Factories:  Jersey  City— St.  Lop1”— Ravenna,  Ohio 


Get  Thus  Bargi!ii  Back  Free 

In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’ll 

find  prices  cut  to  the  bone— prices  you  have 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time — and, 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown’s  prices  are  w»y  tea- 
low  all  other  fence  prices. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  lESiuy  Feme© 

Sand  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  Sea  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  1W)  different  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  also  steel  posts, 
roofing,  etc.  1*11  save  you  money  and  l  pay  the 
freight,  too— Jim  Brown.  (17> 

THE  BR0WH  FEKOE  &  WIRE  C9.  IDapl>.459  Clevsianri.O. 


Natco  Hog  Houses 
Help  Save  the  Pigs 


Build  the  farrowing  houses  of 
Natco  Hollow  Tile.  The  three 
hollow  spaces  filled  with  au: 
in  a  Natco  wall  provide  perfect 
insulation  through  which  heat, 
cold  or  moisture  will  not  pass. 
Thus  Natco  Hog  Houses  sure 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  Moisture  does  not  condense  on  these 
walls  as  on  other  forms  of  masonry.  And  the  smooth  glazed  surface  of  Natco 
walls  is  easy  to  disinfect— it  affords  no  hiding-place  for  germs  or  vermin. 

Natco  Hog  Houses  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  pigs  saved.  They  cost: 
almost  nothing  -for  upkeep — never  need  painting  and  seldom  any  repairs, 
V^rite  for  our  free  book,  Natco  on  the  F arm. 

Ask  your  building  supply  dealer  to  quote  you  on  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

National  F ire  Proof  ing  Company,  1120  FultonBldg.,Pittsbarg3i.  Pa  . 
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Natco  Hog  House,  L.  R .  Sabine,  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  owner 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  iii  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


3 


OFFICE  position  open  for  a  man  of  selling  ex¬ 
perience  and  capable  of  directing  salesmen 
and  capable  of  detailed  management:  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  previous  connections.  Address 
ADVERTISER  8421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  and  wife  wanted:  man  to  take  charge  of 
farm:  wife  to  do  plain  cooking  and  general 
housework.  E.  G.  CURRY,  162(1  Woolworth 
Ruilding,  New  York  City.  ’Rhone  Barclay  4414. 


WANTED — Working  dairy  farmer:  married:  no 
family:  must  understand  raising  of  crops  and 
the  breeding,  handling  and  feeding  of  purebred 
Jerseys;  am  starting  a  herd  in  a  small  way  and 
success  will  mean  advancement:  farm  located  8 
miles  from  Paterson.  N.  J.,  near  small  village; 
state  wages,  experience  and  age:  references. 
ADVERTISER  8301.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  850  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age.  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  I.etchworth  Village,  Tbiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — First-class  farm  teamster  or  general 
farm  hand:  middle-aged  couple  preferred:  wife 
must  be  willing  to  hoard  four  or  five  meii; 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  8315.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man,  with  small  family,  as 
herdsman  in  a  high-class  herd  of«  Holstein 
cattle:  one  capable  of  doing  A.  Tt.  O.  work: 
state  wages  wanted,  in  first  letter.  DOCK  BOX 
053,  Somerville.  N.  J. 

WANTED— Working  farmer  for  about  20  acres; 

three  cows,  two  horses:  must  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  general  farming.  Write  regarding  ex¬ 
perience.  age  and  wages  expected.  CEO.  K NIP¬ 
PER.  Wharton.  X.  J.:  B.  V.  Hotel. 


WANTED — Working  housekeepers  in  hoys’ 

school:  salaries.  .$35  to  $45  per  month  and 
home.  For  particulars  write  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Assistant  farmer  who  is  Al  milker: 

salary,  .$50  per  month  and  home  to  begin;  good 
opportunity  for  advancement  if  efficient  SU¬ 
PERINTENDENT  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 

AA  ANTED — American  married  man  on  general 
farm:  owner  to  tic  boarded:  must  be  experi¬ 
enced;  $00  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  8423. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PARTIES  owning  large  commercial  orchard  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  desire  to  make  arrange¬ 
ment  with  expert  poultryman  with  sufficient 
capital  to  establish  an  independent  poultry  op¬ 
eration  on  their  property:  will  make  very  liberal 
deal  with  satisfactory  party.  Address  DRAWER 
E.  Conshohocken,  Pa. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  family  three  adults, 
on  dairy  farm;  state  salary,  references. 
ADVERTISER  8447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  WANT  a  couple  or  single  man  to  live  on  my 
(5-acre  farm:  must  know  carpentering,  plas¬ 
tering.  etc.;  can  have  use  of  place,  equipped, 
including  one  horse  and  small  sum  monthly  in 
return  for  work  on  house.  ADVERTISER  8438, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  farmer  and  wife,  no  children,  to  run 
i  a  mi  in  Connecticut ;  wife  to  do  general  house¬ 
work.  Apply  GANS,  260  Wes!  76th  Street,  New 
York. 


M  (IRKING  MANAGER  wanted  for  farm  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania;  use  of  farmhouse,  partly 
furnished,  and  bath;  state  age,  salary,  number 
in  family  and  references.  ADVERTISER  8434. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Experienced  first-class  married  farm 
hand;  live  on  farm;  work  by  month:  house, 
garden,  cow,  fuel.  C.  D.  DILL  I N.  Molusk,  Va. 


WANTED — Single  poultryman  willing  to  work 
on  small  modern  commercial  Leghorn  plant 
for  egg  production  under  lighting  system;  only 
Cornell  graduate  with  experience  need  apply: 
give  age.  nationality  and  .salary  wanted.  D.  W. 
GLASSER, Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — -All-round  farm  teamster  on  a  rough 
farm  40  miles  from  New  York  City;  must  be 
a  worker,  not  an  adviser  or  has-been;  will  pay 
$05  per  month,  house,  3  tons  coal,  wood,  2 
quarts  milk,  garden,  plnee  to  keep  chickens; 
hours.  0  a.  m.,  5:30  p.  m.  ADVERTISER  8422, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND — -Single;  must  be  experienced  and 
understand  care  of  stock;  4  to  6  cows  to  milk: 
references  required:  farm  located  near  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.:  wages,  $45.  room  and  board; 
permanent  position  for  right  man.  Apply  either 
m  person  or  by  letter  to  ROOM  716,  23  Beaver, 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Married  couple  without  children; 

furnished  room  and  board:  man  must  under¬ 
stand  general  farming;  wife  to  assist  cooking, 
housework  only:  both  to  be  agreeable,  congenial 
folks,  to  live  in  family:  steady  work  bv  month 
or  year.  .1.  LE  ROY  KING,  Tully.  N.  Y. ; 
’phone  connection. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  herd  of  purebred 
Guernseys;  must  be  good  butter-maker;  excel¬ 
lent  |>osition  for  right  man:  farm  close  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh:  state  your  experience  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  830,0,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  16  to  20  years,  for  general  farming,  that 
is  willing  to  bustle,  that  is  interested  in  pure¬ 
bred  Holste>n -!•''•  iesian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8363.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  married  man  to  work  on 
Wayne  County  farm:  wages  and  share:  refer¬ 
ences:  Fordson  tractor.  ADVERTISER  8375. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND,  capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  farm 
work,  wanted  on  large  milk  farm,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  including  milking 
machines;  married  man  preferred;  comfortable 
bouse  and  usual  privileges;  good  opportunity  for 
active  man  not  afraid  of  work:  give  full'  par¬ 
ticulars.  references  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8349.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  RUSIXESS  proposition  for  reliable  poul¬ 
tryman-  who  can  produce  results  on  poultry 
plant.  Write  APT.  66,  935  St.  Nicholas  Ave., 
New  York.  N.  Y.  . 

WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  for  private 
country  estate;  must  be  first-class  and  under¬ 
stand  incubators  and  raising  and  feeding  poul¬ 
try;  permanent  position;  $90  per  month,  with 
room  and  board.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Valley  Ridge  Farm.  Gates  Mill.  O. 

WANTED— A  month  man,  on  a  small  fruit  farm; 

please  give  references  and  wages  desired. 
FRED  GOETZE,  Lyndonville.  X.  Y. 

WANTED — April  1.  married  couple;  no  chil¬ 
dren:  man  to  drive  ear;  do  farm  and  garden 
work;  liberal  proposition  to  right  man;  woman 
to  do  housework,  family  of  two:  comfortable 
home  in  beautiful  country;  state  wages  desired; 
Rive  references.  DALLAS  HAYWARD.  Easton. 
Aid. 

WANTED — Good  milker  and  experienced  farm 
hand  to  work  on  large  dairy  farm  where  reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins  are  kept:  wages,  $40  per  month 
and  board:  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
8398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEST  COW  milker  wanted;  young  man  to  work 
in  registered  Holstein  herd  where  yearly  roe 
ords  are  being  made;  references  must  be  fur¬ 
nished.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction, 
Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Head  gardener  for  small  farm;  West¬ 
chester;  maintenance  and  salary;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  ADVERTISER  8425,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

STRONG,  experienced  young  man  to  work  on 
general  grain  and  dairy  farm;,  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  experience,  age,  weight  and 
wages  desired.  JOHN  LOSLEBEN,  R.  D.  No.  2 
Milford,  N.  J. 

WANTED — -Married  man  to  work  on  dairv  farm; 

house,  garden,  2  quarts  milk  per  day  fur¬ 
nished;  state  wages  first  letter.  D.  F.  ROBIN¬ 
SON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 

WANTED — Steady,  reliable,  single  man  to  work 
on  small  dairy  farm:  modern  barn  and  living 
quarters.  FRED  SCHMIDT,  Washington.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman  as  owner’s  as¬ 
sistant;  experienced,  faithful,  willing  worker, 
on  a  small  North  Jersey  Leghorn  farm:  wife  as 
housekeeper:  small  plain  farmhouse;  no  other 
help  or  famH.v  boarded  (owner  alone);  the  best 
for  cooking  and  $75  per  month  for  couple  who 
can  furnish  satisfactory  references;  state  age. 
former  or  present  employment  and  all  details. 
LION  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM.  Dover.  X.  J. 


ELDERLY  MAN 
who  would  care 


for  light  work  on  farm;  one 
more  for  good  home  than  high 
wages:  must  give  references  as  to  character. 
ADVERTISER  8435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


ORCHARDIST,  10  years  experience:  doing  prun¬ 
ing  and  planting:  by  day  or  contract:  best 
references.  CHARLES  IIASELBARTH,  Burling 
Lane,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  change,  where  energy, 
ability  and  results  are  appreciated:  competent, 
all  branches;  my  references  will  prove  I  produce 
the  goods:  3  years  in  present,  place:  married;  no 
children :  particulars  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
8327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  on  pure¬ 
bred  stock  farm  by  practical,  scientific  man, 
capable  of  managing  men,  producing  certified 
milk,  operating  and  caring  for  modern  machin¬ 
ery:  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  8411, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Sl’j  CATION  wanted  by  middle-aged  American; 

no  children:  as  general  farmer;  sober,  indus¬ 
trious:  understand  farming,  rare  of  animals, 
raising  poultry;  handy  with  tools  (have  own 
tools);  references.  Address  W.  M.  1!.  340 

Howe  Ave.,  Shelton,  Conn. 

FARM  manager  and  herdsman;  farm  manager, 
R.  S.  practical  scientific  training  in  farm 
crops,  fruit  growing,  gardening,  fertilizers, 
sprays;  long  experience  with  registered  dairy 
cattle;  herdsman  has  made  large  number  of  A. 
li.  .0.  records,  including  14  above  30  lbs  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  young  married  man,  no  children, 
position  as  herdsman-dairyman  oil  gentleman’s 
•‘state  with  small  registered  herd:  have  had  11 
years’  experience  in  all  branches;  please  statu 
wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter:  references. 
ADVERTISER  8413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  desires  position 
on  poultry  or  fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  8414, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER — If  you  are  looking  for  manager  of 
large  larm  by  man.  of  long  experience  and  best 

of  . . .  address  F*.  W.  LEWIS.  152  State 

St..  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


EX  RE  R I ENCED-  farmer,  single,  29,  American, 
wants  position;  farm  or  estate:  state  wages. 
AD\  ERTISEIt  8416,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


I  ARM  MANAGER  wishes  position:  married;  29; 

capable,  energetic  and  reliable;  life  experi¬ 
ence;  agricultural  college  training;  understands 
farm  crops,  dairying,  fruit  and  poultry;  can  pro¬ 
duce  results;  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
\1>\  ERTISKR  S415.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  skilled  breeder,  oj>en  for  po¬ 
sition;  lifetime  practical  and  scientific  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches  general  farming;  progressive, 
conservative,  honest:  handle  largest  proposition: 
one-third  net  profits  or  straight  salary;  mar¬ 
ried;  31.  BOX  63,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  competent  man  to  take 
charge  of  orchard  of  3.000  trees,  lust  coming 
to  hearing.  ADVERTISER  8431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  fruit  man; 

experienced  in  all  branches  of  fruit  growing; 
host  references.  ADVERTISER  8389,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  position  as  working  foreman  or 
superintendent  of  a  gentleman’s  estate:  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  farming  in  all  branches  and 
farm  machinery  and  gas  engines,  the  handling 
of  help;  married;  no  family;  age  49  years; 
American;  can  furnish  the  best  of  reference. 
AD\  BRTISER  8387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  Christian,  thoroughly 
experienced,  hatching,  brooding,  production, 
contest,  work,  college  training;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  8373,  care  Rural  New- 
i  orker. 


WA XTET)-  -March  1,  farmer  and  wife,  middle- 
aged.  childless,  but  liking  children,  Protes¬ 
tant,  church  attending,  at  salary  $125  a  month 
with  hoard  and  room;  not  as  manager,  but  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  willing  work  under  general  super¬ 
vision  of  young  manager;  work  includes  care 
one  cow,  heifer,  pair  horses,  family  garden, 
small  orchard,  grain  crops;  wife  able  cook  for 
family  six  and  servo  table;  want  only  couple 
planning  spend  number  of  years,  make  friends, 
enter  village  life;  send  two  recommendations, 
state  ages,  previous  experience,  and  why  fitted 
for  position,  BOX  429,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y 


WANTED — By  March  20th,  herdsman,  single, 
for  high-class  Guernsey  herd  on  up-to-date 
place;  must  be  a  good  feeder  and  milker,  also 
a  lover  of  fine  stock;  this  job  requires  a  man 
who  can  get  results  in  A.  R.  work;  several  cows 
on  test  now:  no  booze  or  tobacco;  state  wages, 
age,  nationality  and  references.  Address 
WEDGEMERE  FARM,  R.  2,  Framingham,  Mass. 

WANTED — About  March  20th  or  April  1st,  sin¬ 
gle  man  who  understands  poultry,  lawn  anil 
garden  work  on  up-to-date  place:  we  keep  about 
200  laying  liens,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  and  raise 
about  300  to  500  chicks  yearly:  must  lie  good 
tidy  worker  and  obliging:  no  booze  or  tobacco; 
state  experience,  age.  references  and  wages. 
Address  WEDGEMERE  FARM,  R.  2,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 


WORKING  farm  foreman  in  Massachusetts; 

work  with  men;  experienced  general  farm 
work;  machinery,  gas  engine:  married  man:  no 
children  preferred;  wife  hoard  help;  everything 
furnished;  state  age,  experience,  reference 
wages  per  month.  ADVERTISER  8400,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  NEED  a  working  manager 
■'$05  month,  rent.  wood.  etc. 
Thames  St.,  Norwich,  Conn. 


to  run  mv 
0.  S.,  188 


farm : 
Wesr 


\v ANTED — A  good  farm  hand  for  work  on 
truck  farm  in  Cleveland  District:  $500  and 
hoard  for  eight  months.  R.  I,.  WALKER  R  R 
3,  Elyria.  O. 


WANTED--- A  reliable  single  man  to  peddle  a 
small  milk  route,  do  dairy  work  and  make 
himself  useful;  one  who  is  handy  with  tools  and 
can  drive  a  Ford  ear.  Apply  to  THY0N 
FARMS.  R.  F.  D„"  Bradford,  Mass. 

WANTED — A  single  herdsman  for  small  herd  of 
purebred  Guernseys:  must  be  a  first  class  man 
in  every  way;  good  feeder,  milker,  ealfimtn  and 
neat.  Apply  to  TRY0N  FARMS,  R.  K.  t>  . 
Bradford,  Mass. 

WANTED — A  poultryman  callable  of  operating  a 
commercial  plant  successfully:  single  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  TRYON  FARMS,  R.  F.  T)..  Bradford. 
Mass. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  on  small  farm.  Duxbnrv 
Mass. ;  man  as  teamster;  wife  to  board  two 
extra  men:  give  references  and  state  wages 
wanted  with  everything  furnished;  pleasant, 
permanent  place  for  good  people.  Address 
JOHN  C.  RUNKLE,  35  AVendell  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

WANTED — An  experienced  working  farmer, 
married,  preferably  with  no  family,  but  with 
not  more  than  two  children  living  at  home:  wife 
to  board  one.  two  or  three  men,  as  may  lie  re¬ 
quired:  farmhouse  well  heated  and  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  such  as  bathroom,  hot  and  cold  run¬ 
ning  water;  farm  garden;  plenty  of  wood  fuel: 
two  quarts  of  milk  daily;  no  other  perquisites: 
farm  in  Connecticut;  only  those  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  best  references  from  previous  employers 
need  apply;  position  open  shortly.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  8444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  couple,  without  children,  on  75- 
acre  commercial  chicken  and  fruit  farm  in 
New  Jersey,  35  miles  from  New  York:  man 
must  be  practical  all  around  farmer:  wife  to 
assist  in  house;  unquestioned  references  neces¬ 
sary;  state  ages,  experience,  wages  wanted  and 
all  other  details.  ADVERTISER  8443, 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  OT’LTRV  MAN,  single,  thoroughly  versed  in 
all  lines;  aide  to  manage  any  size  plant:  acid- 
proof  references  show  he  made  good  wherever 
given  chance.  DOULTRYMAN,  9  West  98th  St., 
New  York  City. 

WORKING  superintendent  desires  position  oil 
farm  ^  or  estate;  married:  one  child;  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  lines  of  farming,  stock,  poultry, 
orchard,  machinery,  etc.:  references.  M.  W. 
G.,  26  Oakley  Avenue,  White  Plains,  N  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  man  seeks  light  work  on  up-to- 
date  farm;  no  experience:  good  home  desired: 
wages  Immaterial:  excellent  references.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  8406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOI  LTRYMAN — Assistant,  on  commercial  poul¬ 
try  farm,  or  manage  small  plant:  seven  years’ 
practical  experience;  Cornell  trained;  single-  age 
28  years;  references.  ADVERTISER  8409  car- 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  48. 

brooding  and  egg 
handy  with  tools. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


experienced  in  incubating, 
product  ion.  wants  position; 
ADVERTISER  8418,  car© 


AMBITIOUS  .voting  man  wishes  position  on  a  fruit 
or  fruit  and  poultry  farm:  wants  to  learn  fruit 
growing  thoroughly;  have  had  1  year  of  agricul¬ 
tural  schooling  anil  1  year  experience  at  garden 
truck  farming.  C.  ENGELKE,  122  Fisk  Ave.. 
Maspeth,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  by  middle- 
aged  man,  familiar  with  farm  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM.  MANAGER — Single,  40  years,  open  for 
position  at  once;  lifetime  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  experience  all  branches;  breeder  of  regis¬ 
tered  _  cattle  and  hogs,  Alfalfa  raising,  fruits; 
horn  in  Denmark  and  graduated  from  Royal  Ag- 
ri cultural  College,  Copenhagen;  last  position  5 
years  (New  Jersey):  Al  references  furnished; 
would  like  full  particulars  in  first  letter  \D- 
VERT1SER  8426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOT  NG  ALAN,  38.  single,  wishes  a  position  on 

gentleman  s  estate;  good  all  around  man:  will¬ 
ing.  obliging;  good  dry-hand  milker;  no  tobacco; 
honest,  sober,  reliable;  best  of  references-  please 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8427.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  age  25,  college  trained, 
practical  experience,  manage  estale  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  proficient  in  all  branches  of  the 
industry;  reference  from  last,  place:  wages  and 
outline  of  work  appreciated  in  first  letter.  II.  M 
FOLLANSBEE.  Enfield,  N.  H. 


FARMER  open  for  position  on  60  days’  notice; 

no  milking;  for  further  particulars'  send  full 
information  regarding  your  requirements,  salary 
etc.,  to  ADVERTISER  8419,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — By  a  thoroughly  capable  and  reliable 

man,  a  position  as  superintendent  or  manager 
of  a  stock  farm;  thoroughly  familiar  with  brood¬ 
ing  and  rearing  of  farm  animals  and  advanced 
registry  work.  I  know  this  man  personally  and 
know  of  his  work,  and  can  recommend  him  un¬ 
conditionally.  DR.  J.  E.  DE  VINE.  Goshen.  N.  V. 

YOUNG  single  mail,  a  hustler,  wishes  manage¬ 

ment  of  medium  sized  commercial  farm:  ex¬ 
perienced  general  farming,  poultry,  hogs,  cattle; 
agricultural  college  graduate;  can  get  results 
ADAERTISER  8428.  carp  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  a  position  on  farm  for  March  1  as  team¬ 
ster  and  milker;  good  wages  and  board:  un¬ 
derstand  farming  .thoroughly.  JAMES  Quirk 
Chester,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  head  gardener:  man  with 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  work, 
farming,  stock,  crops,  gardening,  all  branches; 
mad.  walks;  also  upkeep  of  buildings:  all  kinds  of 
pumping  outfits;  married:  no  children:  Al  per¬ 
sonal  references:  open  for  engagement.  April  1. 
ADVERTISER  8407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYWOMAN;  energetic,  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced.  incubation,  brooding,  production;  col¬ 
lege  training:  references.  ADVERTISER  8408, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


care 


WANTED — April  1.  married  man  who  is  good 
milker  and  teamster;  wife  to  hoard  two  men: 
good  house,  modern' conveniences,  on  car  line  to 
Albany;  good  pay  to  right  couple:  must  have 
references:  also  single  man  to  work  in  barn  with 
registered  Guernseys.  WALDORF  FARM.  North 
Chatham.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Refined,  middle-aged  Protestant  wom¬ 
an.  to  assist  with  invalid  child:  will  he  above 
the  servants  but  not  a  member  of  the  family; 
large  country  place.  Address  BOX  327,  Tenafly, 


AA  ANTED — For  March  first  or  later,  married 
man:  must  be  careful,  thorough,  good  milker 
and  love  stock;  purebred  Holstein  herd  just 
started  inine  head  of  stock  at  present):  exper¬ 
ience  with  Holsteins  desired,  but  not  a  condi¬ 
tion:  purebred  Berkshires;  good  wages:  new  7- 
room  house,  bathroom,  running  |mt  and  cold 
water,  usual  privileges:  will  lie  given  share  of 
profits  after  he  has  made  good:  contract  after 
first  year:  unusual  opportunity  for  conscientious 
hustling  young  man  who  is  looking  for  a  future; 
140-aere  farm  in  New  Jersey,  39  miles  from 
New  York  City,  on  concrete  road;  5  miles  from 
town  of1  30,000:  Afuline  tractor  and  all  machin¬ 
ery;  wite  to  hoard  oilier  help  tone  or  two  men) 
and  possibly  help  in  owner’s  house  at  times: 
state  fully  past  experiences,  nationality  and 
give  references,  ADVERTISER  8442.  care'  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  on  farm  of  Summer  ea inn : 

man  for  garden  and  general  farm  work:  wife 
to  help  with  housework:  good  home  and  perma¬ 
nent  position  for  right  party;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars,  references  and  wages  expected  in  first 
letter.  A.  W.  LEROY,  Glen  Eyre,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted;  manager  gentleman’s  estate 
or  large  stock  farm,  by  agricultural  college 
graduate  who  understands  certified  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  feeding  for  A.  R.  O.  records,  market  gar¬ 
dening,  orcharding,  farm  machinery,  field  crops, 
a  working  knowledge  of  poultry,  sheep  and  hogs: 
capable  of  handling  help;  lifetime  experience; 
best,  of  references:  state  salary  and  conditions 
in  first  letter.  RAY  E.  JONES,  South  Roval- 
ton,  Vt. 


WANTED — Position  ns  superintendent,  dairy 
farm;  12  years’  practical  experience;  college 
education;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  8451 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVAN  TED — Superintendent's  position  (private): 

go-id  practical  experience  in  all  branches; 
thoroughly  capable  of  taking  entire  charge:  5 
years  9  months  last  engagement:  English;  mar¬ 
ried:  small  family;  age  44:  good  references. 
JOSEPH  LEE.  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  engineer,  single, 
four  years  orchard,  farm,  tractor  and  farm 
machinery  experience,  desires  position.  Address 
ADVERTISER  8445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  experienced,  reliable  (Swiss),  mar¬ 
ried.  cue  child,  wishes  position  on  gentleman’s 
farm:  references.  Address  564  WEST  136th 
STREET.  Apt.  12,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  branches,  desires  position  as  manager. 
ADVERTISER  8403.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EFFICIENT  farm  manager  seeks  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility:  capable  management  estate  or 
commercial  farm;  extensive  experience,  dairying 
and  hogs.  ADVERTISER  8334,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CANNING  KITCHEN  —  A  Will  ted .  experienced 

woman  to  run  modern  canning  kitchen  where 
only  high-class  preserves  and  vegetables  are  put 
up:  permanent  position;  exceptional  opportunity; 
state  experience  and  salary  in  first  letter. 
COONAMESSETT  RANCH  CO.,  Hateliville,  Mass 


WANTED— By  refined,  middle-aged  widow,  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  housekeeper  in  Western  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania.  ADA  ERTISER  8401.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  age  25.  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  the  poultry  business,  wishes 
position  mi  commercial  Leghorn  farm  March  1. 
ADVERTISER  8405.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  Ilf  trust  is  desired  bv  middle-aged 
gentlewoman  whore  interested  services,  com¬ 
bined  with  efficiency,  would  be  appreciated; 
would  act  as  practical  nurse  and  useful  com¬ 
panion  to  semi-invalid,  for  elderly  couple  or 
widower;  excellent  cook  and  housekeeper’  no 
laundry.  ADVERTISER  8449,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AY  .ANTED — Position  as  working  manager  on  es¬ 
tate  or  commercial  farm:  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  in  animal  husbandry,  including  A.  R.  o. 
work,  poultry  husbandry,  the  pruning,  spraying, 
picking  and  packing  of  fruit  and  general  care 
of  orchard  soil  anil  growing  of  general  farm 
crops:  agricultural  school  graduate:  energptie 
and  thoroughly  responsible:  A-l  reference  Ad 
dress  ADVERTISER  8448,  care  Rural  ’  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  job  as  a  farm  hand,  withiu  60 
miles  of  New  York  City;  married:  and  also 
had  8  months’  experience  -  f  farm  life.  EDWIN 
REYNOLDS.  283  East  148th  Street,  Bronx. 


EXPERIENCED  working  caretaker,  married,  no 
children,  would  like  a  position  about  May  1. 
LOCK  BOX  3,  Townsend  Harbor,  Mass.  • 


HOUSEKEEPER— Position  wanted  April  1  or 
thereabouts-,  by  married  American  woman;  one 
small  child,  nearing  school  age:  on  centrally 
located  farm  or  estate:  preferably  for  two  or 
three  gentlemen:  full  particulars,  including 
wages  offered,  requested.  ADVERTISER  S410, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOT'NG  man  desires  management  of  general 
farm.  50  to  100  acres,  in  New  Jersey:  will 
lease  in  Fall  if  satisfactory.  ADA’ERTISER 
8420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  Hollanders, 

take  entire  charge  25-30  cow 
near  barns:  have  four  children 
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years. 
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both  milkers, 
,  want  house 
references;  age 
’72.  Somerville. 


GUERNSEY  herdsman:  scientific  training:  prac¬ 
tical;  life  experience;  specialties — A.  K.  calf- 
raising;  all  branches  live  stock;  best  habits  and 
references:  particulars  and  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8446  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  looking  for  position  on  modern 
stock  farm:  practical  experience,  calf  raising, 
butter-makijig,  reg.  work,  etc.;  married;  Dan¬ 
ish  (children):  references;  state  wages  BON 
33,  212  East  67th  Street.  New  York  City. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers31 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page.  301. 
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Your  Seedman’s 
Reputation  and  the 
Quality  It  Ensures 

YOUR  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs  are  bought 
solely  upon  the  reputation  of  the  seller. 
You  cannot  judge  their  quality  your¬ 
self,  as  you  do  with  so  many  of  the  other 
commodities  you  buy.  Not  even  the  most 
thoroughly"  trained  seedsman  or  horticult¬ 
urist  can  give  a  satisfactory  opinion  upon 
their  quality"  without  exhaustive  tests. 

Thus  the  wise  and  experienced  buyer  investi  ¬ 
gates  first  the  reputation  of  his  seedsman. 
It  is  his  best,  in  fact,  his  only  assurance. 

The  business  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Com¬ 
pany  was  established  in  1847  and  has  been 
built  to  its  present  proportions  by  the  most 
careful  attention  to  quality.  The  third  gene¬ 
ration  of  Hendersons  are  in  charge  today  and 
there  is  something  more  than  just  a  plain 
business  relationship  existing  between  them¬ 
selves,  their  employees  and  their  customers. 

When  youbuy  Henderson's  seeds  you  buy  75  years 
of  experience;  you  buy  the  prestige  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  years  of  successful  seed  raising  and  selling; 
you  buy  seeds  that  have  behind  them  the  sentiment 
brought  out  by  many  years  of  careful  conscien¬ 
tious  attention  to  our  customers  and  their  wants. 

The  very  smallest-part  of  your  garden's  cost  is  rep  re¬ 
sented  by  the  seeds,  but  they  are  by  far  the  most 
important  item — Henderson1  s  Seeds  are  Jested  Seeds. 


The  New  Henderson  Catalogue 

is  the  handsomest  and  most  complete  book  on  garden  helps  we  ever  have  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  168  pages  of  fine  illustrations  and  interesting  information. 
There  are  eight  pages  in  three  colors,  a  full  hundred  new  process  color  halftones 
and  over  a  thousand  halftones  direct  from  photographs. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 
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To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson  s  1  ested  Seeds,  we  will  send  without 
additional  charge  to  everyone  who  writes  for  the  Catalogue,  enclosing  ten  cents  for 
packing  and  mailing,  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties. 

Ponderosa  Tomato  Henderson's  Invincible  Asters 

Big  Boston  Lettuce  Henderson's  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish  Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 

Every  Empty  Envelope  Counts  as  Cash 


\ 


X 


The  above  collection  will  be  sent  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which, 
when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment  on 
any  order  for  seeds,  plants  or  bulbs  amounting  to  one  dollar  or  over. 
Start  early  with  your  garden  plans.  Send  the  coupon  today. 
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Peter  Henderson  &  Co 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 


‘First  Aid  to  the  Wounded” 
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First—- Build  on  Paper 

The  man  who  builds  cheaply  is  he  who  plans  well  before  building.  What  a 
barn  costs  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  care  with  which  it  is  planned 
on  paper  in  advance.  Any  mistakes  made  in  building  can  be  corrected  only 
at  great  expense;  and  if  not  corrected  may  cost  you  good  money,  through 
making  unnecessary  work  every  day,  so  long  as  the  barn  is  used. 
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Mistakes  made  on  paper  are  easily  righted  without  expense  and  buildings 
on  paper  are  readily  moved. 

Get  your  plans  down  on  paper.  Take  plenty  of  time  to  study  carefully;  dis¬ 
cuss  it  with  others.  Make  it  the  ideal  barn  for  your  particular  purposes. 

Be  sure  you  have  the  right  amount  of  storage,  enough  light,  air  space  and 
ventilation;  work-saving  arrangement  for  feeding,  watering  the  stock  and  clean¬ 
ing  the  stable;  easy  handling  of  the  hay;  and  right  location  of  the  barn  for 
sunshine  and  cold  winds.  . 

Make  certain  that  the  barn  is  correctly  proportioned,  is  individual  in  appear¬ 
ance,  a  barn  that  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  all  storms — one  that  will  add 

value  to  your  farm. 

Jamesway  Barn  Plan  Service 
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You  can  have  all  this  without  extra  cost. 

The  man  who  has  plans  completely 
worked  out  and  blue  printed,  can  submit 
them  to  several  contractors,  accepting 
in  safety  the  lowest  bid  because  all  are 
bidding  on  exactly  the  same  proposition. 

Contractors  and  those  supplying  ma¬ 
terials  are  held  to  exact  requirements; 
substitution  of  inferior  materials  or 
workmanship  is  prevented;  wastes  and 
expensive  “extras”  are  avoided;  misun¬ 
derstandings  are  unlikely. 

In  the  Jamesway  organization  are 
scores  of  Barn  Planning  Experts,  whose 
experience  and  help  are  yours  for 
the  asking. 

For  years, these  men  have  studied 


dairy  barns — construction,  lighting,  ven¬ 
tilation,  drainage,  arrangement  to  save 
labor;  how  best  to  remodel  old  barns. 
Every  year  they  visit  thousands  of  dairy 
barns  in  every  section  of  the  country; 
every  year  they  help  to  plan  thousands 
of  barns. 

The  best  of  their  ideas  are  in  a  320- 
page  book  on  barn  building,  remodeling, 
ventilation  and  equipment;  this  book 
will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Write  us  now.  Tell  whether  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  build  or  remodel  this  year;  and 
say  what  barn  problems  are  bothering 
you.  Perhaps  we  can  help  you  solve 
them.  If  you  want  the  book,  ask  for 
“THE  JAMES  WAY  BOOK  No.  3  0.” 


James  Manufacturing  Company 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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For  Dairy  Barns,  Hog;,  Beef,  Horse 
and  Sheep  Barns;* Poultry  Houses,  etc. 
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What  is  Wrong,  with  Our 


SIX  CHILDREN  TO  CONSIDER.— I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  discussion  of  rural  schools 
and  am  watching  the  papers  for  news  concerning 
the  findings  of  those  investigating  the  matter.  As 
it  happens  the  whole  subject  holds  added  interest 
for  me  because  I  have  been  trying  to  use  one  of 
those  rural  schools  in  the  education  of  my  children. 
M  hen  I  left  school  I  taught  a  district  school  for  one 
year.  That  was  before  the  rural  schools  were 
graded;  after  that  I  taught  in  a  department  school 
and  finally  in  a  graded  village  school.  Now  I  am 
living  in  a  rural  community  with  the  problem  of  the 
education  of  six  children  on  my  hands.  Right  here 
let  me  say  it  is  no  easy  job. 

STARTING  THE  CHILDREN. — I  have  been  fol¬ 
lowing  this  plan.  The  children  start  when  about 
six  years  old.  at  the  rural  school  very  near  us. 
When  they  are  about  eight  years  old  they  go  to  the 


those  old-time  schools.  Of  course,  we  don't  hear  of 
the  poor  teaching,  and  there  must  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  that,  too.  However,  the  one  thing  those  old- 
time  schools  had  that  the  modern  rural  school  lacks 
can  all  be  put  into  that  one  word — drill, 

OLD-SIYLE  TEACHING. — Let  us  see  why  this 
is.  You  remember  how  it  used  to  be:  First,  second 
third,  fourth,  fifth  reader,  and  then  history.  The 
magic  of  that  word !  When  a  pupil  got  up  into 
history  it  meant  much  the  same  as  it  ‘does  now  to 
the  youngsters  who  get  into  high  school.  Lessons 
were  hammered  home  (sometimes  with  the  aid. of  a 
birch  switch,  it  is  true),  but  what  they  learned  was 
drilled  in  to  stay.  Times  changed,  and  the  village 
graded  schools  began  forging  ahead  at  a  great  rate, 
aiid  were  fast  leaving  the  rural  schools  behind.  The 
Department  of  Education,  seeing  that  something 
must  bo  done,  decided  on  grading  the  district  schools 


Rural  Schools 


better  positions  in  village  schools,  where  the  work 
is  easier.  In  every  case  where  good  work  is  being 
done  by  a  rural  teacher  you  will  find  that  teacher 
combining  classes  and  even  whole  grades.  She  has 
to  do  it  in  order  to  have  time  to  hear  a  lesson.  We 
have  some  excellent  district  superintendents  in  this 
section  of  the  North  Country,  and  I  know  they  urge 
their  teachers  to  combine  classes.  This  is  often  t 
big  task  in  itself. 

(  ROW  DING  AND  IH’RRY.— 1  asked  a  little  new 
teacher  who  had  never  before  been  inside  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  school  how  she  was  getting  along.  “Oh.  1 
don't  know  what  1  am  going  to  do!”  she  said.  “Why, 
if  I  hear  everything  it  will  be  about  30  classes  a  day. 
and  to  save  me  I  can’t  any  more  than  hear  the  read¬ 
ing  classes  in  a  forenoon.”  Needless  to  say  she 
wasn’t  going  to  make  a  star  rural  teacher.  This 
hurrying  of  classes  has  its  disastrous  results,  even 
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A  New  Jersey  Holstein  and  Her  Farm.  Partner.  Fiy.  125 


graded  village  school  three  miles  away.  Five 
children  have  been  started  in  this  way.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  in  every  case.  After  having 
spent  two  years  in  our  rural  school  not  one  of  those 
children  has  entered  the  graded  school  higher  than 
the  2nd  I>  class,  and  poorly  prepared  at  that.  They 
were  usually  all  right  in  arithmetic,  but  their  writ¬ 
ing,  spelling  and  reading  have  been  very  poor  indeed. 
H  is  not  because  we  have  had  poor  teachers  in  our 
school.  On  the  contrary,  w°  ’■  ive  had  some  verv 
good  ones,  one  a  norm/a  1  gra  aate. 

DISAPPOINTING  RESULTS.  —  In  almost  any 
school  meeting  where  this  subject  is  brought  up* 
there  are  sure  to  be  several  “older  residents”  who 
become  very  indignant  and  ask  why  the  schools  now 
can't  be  as  good  as  they  used  to  be.  They  tell  of 
this  one  or  that  one  who  has  left  his  mark  on  thi.s 
North  Country  who  had  no  more  schooling  than  the 
district  school  afforded.  “I  tell  you.  we  learned 
things  in  those  days.”  How  many  times  have  we 
heard  that  expression.  What  is  more,  it  is  true. 
There  must  have  been  some  excellent  teaching  in 


just  as  tin*  village  schools  Were,  and  making  the 
course  of  study  the  same  also. 

CHANGED  CONDITIONS. — Then  from  time  to 
time  other  things  have  been  added,  such  as  100 
minutes  a  week  for  physical  training,  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  thing  in  itself,  but  let  us  see  how  it  has  all 
worked  out.  A  rural  school  is  supposed  to  contain 
eight  grades.  Of  course  some  have  less,  but  usually 
there  are  from  one  to  four  pupils  in  each  of  the 
upper  three  grades.  In  the  graded  village  schools 
at  least  eight  teachers  do  this  work.  In  the  rural 
school  one  teacher  is  confronted  by  this  mass  of 
work,  and  told  to  do  it.  There  is  always  the  “losing 
of  the  public  money”  that  acts  as  a  whip  over  the 
back  of  the  district  if  the  dictates  of  the  department 
are  not  obeyed. 

1111,  TEACHER  S  DIFFICi  LT1ES. — I  sometimes 
wonder  at  any  teacher  being  brave  enough  to  tackle 
any  such  job.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many 
poor  rural  teachers.  The  good  ones,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  living  in  the  community,  or  have  some 
good  reason  for  teaching  a  rural  school,  can  find 


in  the  work  of  the  best  teachers.  There  is  not 
enough  time  for  drill  work.  There  is  not  time 
enough  to  spend  on  the  little  ones.  English  suffers 
because  all  answers  must  be  quickly  given,  and  often 
consist  of  but  one  word.  There  is  not  time  for 
necessary  drill  in  spelling  or  writing,  and  so  on 
down  the  list. 

CONSOLIDA  1  ION. — No  wonder  those  who  have 
been  watching  things  advised  consolidation.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  improvement  in  school 
work  under  such  a  system.  This,  I  think,  has  been 
wonderfully  proven  by  Mr.  Miner  of  Chazy.  The 
opposition  to  this  plan  seems  to  come  from  those  who 
have  small  children  to  send  a  long  way.  Right  in 
this  connection  I  wish  we  might  hear  from  some  of 
the  mothers  who  send  little  children  five  miles  to 
the  Miner  school.  Something  along  thi.s  line  might 
be  worked  to  advantage  with  our  rural  schools.  For 
instance,  I  have  in  mind  two  schoolhouses.  just  one 
mile  apart.  As  it  happens,  each  has  a  good  teacher, 
one  an  extra  good  one.  Each  teacher  is  working 
very  hard,  trying  to  get  results,  and  fretting  because 
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there  is  no  chance  for  lief  ter  work.  Now  if  the 
pupils  of  those  two  schools  could  he  divided  up  so 
that  one  could  have  the  first  four  grades  and  the 
other  the  older  pupils,  there  would  he  some  excel¬ 
lent  work  done  by  those  teachers.  I  don’t  believe 
the  transportation  of  those  children  would  be  such 
a  dreadful  thing  as  some  think  it  would. 

DESIRABLE  CHANGES.— Here  area  few  changes 
1  think  the  rural  people  would  like  to  see  go  into 
effect : 

1.  The  rural  teachers  graded  according  to  their 
ubilitp  to  tench  a  rural  school,  and  their  class  plainly 
marked  on  their  certificates. 

2.  A  scale  of  wages  adopted  to  conform  with  the 
classification  of  the  teacher.  This  would  put  the 
poor  teacher  where  she  belonged,  and  it  would  also 
be  a  great  protection  to  a  district  that  really  wanted 
a  good  teacher  and  was  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

The  classification  of  the  teacher  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  actual  work  in  school  rather  than  by  writ¬ 
ten  examination. 

4.  The  time-honored  position  of  school  trustee 
a*  it  now  stands  abolished  and  something  like  a 
school  committee  substituted,  the  majority  of  the 
members  to  bo  parents  ot  children  attending  school. 
U  often  happens  that  a  man  will  be  elected  trustee 
who  has  no  interest  in  school  affairs  other  than  the 
tax  list.  With  such  a  man  as  trustee  a  teacher  often 
has  fairly  to  beg  for  a  box  of  chalk. 

5.  The  wages  of  teachers  increased  by  law  to  a 
point  where  a  good  teacher  will  be  willing  to  staj 
in  a  rural  community. 

«i.  People  are  going  1"  demand  that  polities  be 
kept  out  of  the  school  business.  1  think  that  the 
chief  reason  why  the  township  system,  (which,  by 
the  way,  had  some  excellent  features),  failed  was 
just  because  the  control  of  the  whole  thing  was  put 
into  the  wrong  hands.  For  a  man  who  scarcely  knew 
a  blackboard  from  a  hale  of  hay  to  hold  his  job,  and 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  a  politician  of 
the  “stand-pat”  variety,  was  good  reason  for  ’the 
people  to  demand  a  change. 

The  rural  people  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  in 
this  movement  for  better  schools,  Rcmemboi  that, 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  State  has  been  set  in 
motion.  There  is  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  those 
in  charge  to  give  the  best  in  the  way  of  schools  to 
the  rural  children.  Meetings  are  to  be  held  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  to  find  out  from  the  people  them¬ 
selves  just  what  is  wanted.  It  will  he  the  duty  of 
everyone  to  attend  those  meetings  and  take  part  in 
the  discussions.  Think  things  over  carefully  and  do 
not  turn  an  idea  down  with  a  hang  just  because  it 
happens  to  he  new — and  remember  this: 

our  schools  are  not  what  they  should  lie. 

We  need  help  to  put  them  into  good  running  order. 

Voir  is  our  opportunity  for  getting  that  help. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  H-  s- 
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THEItE  are  some  points  brought  out  in  Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett’s  letter  which  are  very  good,  and  which 
voice  the  sentiment  of  many  farmers.  Let  us  go  into, 
the  matter  a  little  further.  A  ton  of  manure  carries 
from  400  to  3,000  lbs.  of  organic  matter,  in  which 
there  are  S  to  32  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  4  to  S  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  S  to  35  lbs.  of  potash.  A  horse  or 
cow  produces  from  8  to  30  tons  of  manure  per  year, 
in  which  there  is  from  three  to  four  tons  of  organic 


plant,  food  the  manure  supply  is.  and  how  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  its  composition  is  in  comparison  to  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  crops.  It  is  this  continuous  cropping  of 
soil,  to  which  only  40  per  cent  of  the  plant  food  re¬ 
moved  is  returned  in  manure,  and  that  out  of  propor-' 
lion  to  the  plant  food  removed,  which  depletes  soils 
and  ultimately  spells  failure.  Evidence  is  abundant, 
and  such  practice  is  to  he  discouraged. 

Now  we  will  .grant  that  if  barnyard  manure  is  sup¬ 
plemented  with  sufficient  organic  matter  and  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizer  to  return  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  removed  that  the  system  could  not  lie  im¬ 
proved.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  dairy  farms 
which  do  not  produce  a  profit  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  required  plant  food  to  supplement  the  manure. 
It  is  to  these  farms  that  we  refer  when  we  say  “get 
rid  of  the  cows  which  you  are  keeping  just  for  the 
manure”  and  plow  your  clover  right  under,  and  by 
the  use  of  lime  and  proper  chemicals  grow  cash 
crops.  We  only  have  to  look  around  us  to  see  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  maintained  this  way.  and  it  is  too 
bad  that  more  are  not  doing  the  same  thing.  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  New  Jersey,  was  once  one  of  the 
poorest  agricultural  counties  in  the  East,  and  now  it. 
is  one  of  the  richest.  Plowing  in  rye  and  Crimson 
clover  and  using  chemicals  has  done  the  trick.  They 
tell  me  there  is  only  one  cow  for  every  two  farmers, 
and  they  quarrel  over  which  one  shall  have  to  keep 
the  cow. 

Yes,  the  belief  that  one  must  keep  animals  to  main¬ 
tain  soil  fertility  is  a  fallacy.  The  country  is  full  of 
evidence.  K-  R-  smith. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Massachusetts  Lobster  Trap .  Fig.  126 

matter.  In  other  words,  if  all  the  manure  is  care¬ 
fully  saved,  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  feed  con¬ 
sumed  by  animals  is  regained  in  manure.*  Prof.  E.  (). 
Fippin,  formerly  of  the  Department  of  Soils  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  states  in  his  bulletin  that  “if  all  the  manure 
fioni  all  the  stock  in  the  State  were  saved  it  would 
he  sufficient  for.  an  application  of  only  10  tons  of 
organic  matter  per  acre  in  30  years.”  Taking  this 
statement  as  a  basis  for  consideration,  this  would 
mean  one  ton  of  organic  matter  per  acre  per  year,  or 
21  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  3d.  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  .50 
lbs.  of  potash.  Now  lot  us  see  what  is  removed  per 
year  per  acre  by  various  crops: 

< Top  and  Yield 

Mixed  hay.  5,000  lbs - 

<  Vbbage,' tons . 

Potatoes.  200  bn . 

Wheat.  25  bn..  .’5.000  lbs.  straw  5!) 

Oats.  00  bn..  55.200  lbs.  straw..  55 
Corn,  TO  bn.,  5,000  lbs.  straw.  .  105 

From  this,  one  gets  some  idea  of  how  limited  in 
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More  About  the  Fertilizer  Problem 

i*n  naee  3537  vou  printed  an  article  entitled  "The 
Fertilize'”  Bag  (’bases  , be  Cows  Away.”  The  question 
arose  in  my  mind  whether  it  was  good  business  or  not 
to  allow  it  to  do  so  entirely.  The  article  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  farmers  m  the  writers 
ioealitv  have  changed  from  dairy  fanning  to  potato 
••■rowing,  and  are  more  prosperous,  and  1  am  glad,  mi 
thev  work  harder  for  their  dollar  than  most  people 
This  problem  can  be  figured  out  mathematically,  but  1 
Cannot  find  quite  all  the  necessary  analyses  among  my 
literature,  but  hope  some  one  who  lias  the  material  aniii 
undertake  to  solve  the  problem.  ...  .  . 

There  is  one  important  fact  that  is  not  taken  into 
account.  That  is  in  feeding  stock  the  animal  removes 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  fertilizing  elements,  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  excrements  are  carefully  saved  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  land.  In  other  words,  a  ton  of  bay  in  the 
barn  worth  $20.  after  being  fed  tq  stock  and  the  manure 
applied  to  the  land,  is  equal  to  $3.)  worth  ol  lertilizer, 
cot  counting  the  humus.  The  same  rule  applies  to  every 
hundred  of  grain  purchased  and  ted.  as  well  as  timt 
raised  on  the  farm.  The  cow  requires  carbohydrates 
and  fats,  which  have  no  value  as  fertilizer  1  bey  also 
require  protein  or  nitrogen  compounds,  which  have  a 
value  as  fertilizer,  but  they  do  not  by  any  moans  remove 
all  rbe  nitrogen  compounds  from  the  feed,  lo  the  value 
of  the  manure  add  the  income  from  the  dairy,  and  you 
have  the  credit  side  of  the  sheet.  Add  the  labor  m  dol¬ 
lar*  and  cents  of  growing  and  harvesting  crops,  caring 
for  stock,  feed  purchased,  cost  of  returning  the  manure 
1.)  the  land,  fair  rate  of  interest  on  capital  invested  in 
live  stock,  and  you  have  the  debtor’s  sheet. 

Now  wo  need  another  set.  of  books  tor  a  potato  tuini 
for  comparison.  Fertilizer  you  must  have,  but  to  be 
fair  you  can  only  buy  a  quantify  equal  in  value  to  the 
manure  received  from  tin*  dairy.  Add  t<i  this  eost  ot  pio- 
dneing  and  harvesting  the  crop  grown  ;  this  is  the  debtor  s 
Credit  side  is  money  value  of  the  crop..  Now  1 
believe  that  having  these  figures  and  comparing  them 
Mr.  Smith  will  find  that  he  has  been  buying  two  or 
three  times  as  many  dollars’  worth  of  fertilizer  as  was 
applied  to  his  land  while  engaged  in  dairying;  therefore 
he  ought  to  got  biggor  returns  and  increase  the  value  of 
his  land.  .Probably  his  dairy  would  have  paid  better  if 
he  had  bought  some  fertilizer  and  lime.  If  you  depend 
too  much  on  the  fertilizer  man  he  may  get.  you  by  the 
neck  the  same  as  the  coal  man  has.  1  think  I  would 
prefer  to  rotate  crops,  combining  both  systems,  and  not 
advertise  the  fertilizer  man’s  business :  1  resides,  be  has 
not  been  able  to  give  you  any  potash  for  some  time. 
There  may  have  been  a  big  leak  in  the  manure  piles, 
as  three-fourths  of  all  the  potash  in  animal  excrements 
is  iu  the  liquids.  f.  g.  hah  i  lkti  . 

Massachusetts. 
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Lobster  Traps  for  Colorado 

Would  you  give  me  the  name  of  someone  from  whom 
1  could  get  an  illustration  of  a  lobster  trap?  I  thought 
1  might  use  the  same  principle  to  construct  traps  to 
catch  crawfish,  which  arc  a  nuisance  in  my  lakes.  I 
have  had  two  boys  catching  them  with  liver,  and  they 
often  caught  a  washtub  full  a  day.  but  would  prefer  the 
traps,  as  I  want  to  get  rid  of  them  this  Spring  il  pos¬ 
sible.  L'  F*  T •• 

( 'olorado. 

RY.-Y. — It  is  rather  a  singlar  thing  that  a  person 
.  in  Colorado  should  he  interested  iu  a  trap  or 
“pot”  used  on  the  New  England  coast.  It  shows 
how  widely  our  readers  are  scattered  and  how  they 
depend  on  each  other  for  help.  Fig.  126  shows  a  lob¬ 
ster  trap  as  used  on  the  Massachusetts  coast.  It  is 
not  exactly  like  the  traps  commonly  used,  as  the  fish¬ 
net  opening  is  usually  at  the  end  instead  of  at  the 
side.  It  gives  an  idea  of  the  way  lobsters  are  caught. 
A  “bait,”  usually  consisting  of  decaying  fish,  is  lmng 
inside  the  trap.  The  lobsters  work  about  until  they 
find  the  concave  fish-net  opening,  through  which  they 
cnler.  They  are  seldom  able  to  find  the  opening 
through  which  to  escape.  These  traps  are  weighted 
and  lowered  down  into  the  water  with  long  ropes 
attached  at  the  top  to  a  wooden  buoy  which  floats  on 
the  surface  and  marks  the  trap.  These  traps  are 
usually  arranged  in  rows  or  “lanes  — each  lobster- 
man  having  his  own  color,  which  protects  him,  much 
the  same  as  a  brand  protects  a  'Western  cattle  man, 


Steam  Ditchers  in  New  York 

During  the  war  many  power  ditching  machines 
were  purchased,  the  idea  being  to  increase  agricul¬ 
tural  productions.  Among  the  rest  3.°,  ditchers  were 
bought  by  the  State,  my  understanding  being  that 
the  cost  was  about  $40,000.  With  the  war  over  it 
became  a  question  what  to  do  with  these.  In  three 
years  these  machines  have  been  operated  on  600 
farms  in  16  counties  of  the  State.  East  year  they 
were  rented  out  to  Farm  Bureau  associations, 
they  to  pay  maintenance  and  operation  of  them, 
and  to  pay  to  the  State  10  cents  a  rod  in  addition. 
These  machines  are  pretty  good  yet,  we  ure  told, 
and  can  he  repaired  somewhat  and  made  useful. 
All  are  now  in  good  running  prder.  The  college 
co-operates  in  laying  out  Ihe  drainage,  and  the 
■Farms  and  Markets  Department  has  a  general  caie 
and  oversight  of  the  machines;  425' miles  of  drain¬ 
age  have  been  laid  with  these  in  three  yeais  and 
11.124  acres  have  been  drained. 

In  making  estimates  of  values  accrued,  it  was 
estimated  that  dairy  lands  were  worth  $555  an  acre 
before  draining  and  $75  after;  crop  lands  $50  and 
*$125 ;  fruit  and  truck  lands  $75  and  $200.  On  this 
basis  it  was  found  that  the  increased  value  of  the 
lands  amounted  to  $1,040,065.  There  seems  to  he 
considerable  interest  in  drainage  in  many  sections. 
One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  on 
production  is  for  increased  drainage,  and  increased 
areas  of  unimproved  lands  are  not  favored.  New 
York  has  opportunities  for  a  much  greater  produc¬ 
tion  as  quickly  as  demand  for  foods  will  warrant 
•>/'••'(■.  H-  n  r. 
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Potato  Growing  In  Northern  New  York 


Part  I. 


A  COMING  SECTION. — Aroostook  has  long  been 
known  as  the  big  potato  section  of  th  >  East 
still,  there  is  another  section,  not  quite  as  we1.',  tieve. 
oped  as  yet.  in  Oswego  County.  N.  V.  Just  a  few  year- 
ago  one  young  farmer  realized  the  possibilities  in  thar 
soil  for  the  commercial  growing  of  potatoes,  and  it 
lias  already  reached  the  point  where  it  can  boast  of 
just  as  many,  or  even  more  acres  of  potatoes  per  square 
mile  than  some  of  the  foremost  sections.  The  excel¬ 
lent  climatic  conditions  prevailing,  as  well  as  the 
ideal  potato  soil,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  bringing 
the  standard  up  so  high:  yet  the  people  themselves, 
too,  deserve  credit.  There  are  no  old  timers,  as 
would  be  found  in  other  sections,  but  they  are  mostly 
young,  energetic  men. 

FALLING  PRICES. — A  season  like  this  one  will 
mean  that  a  few  of  the  growers  will  give  up.  Not 
that  potatoes  rotted,  for  they  never  seem  to  rot.  no 
matter  bow  much  if  rains  or  how  hot  it  is.  Nor  is 
the  yield  any  poorer  than  usual.  The  one  thing  that 
causes  all  this  unrest  is  the  present 
“lower  than  cost"  price  of  our  product. 

Some  beginners,  to  whom  this  season 
meant  the  first  or  second  crop,  who 
still  had  debts  on  hand  to  begin  this 
season  with,  are  struck  pretty  hard. 

It  cost  them  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel 
to  produce  their  crop,  while  at  the 
present  date  they  are  offered  about  7 5 
cents,  or  even  less,  which  just  about 
covers  halt  the  cost  of  production.  A 
certain  man  held  500"  bushels  of  seed 
over  the  Winter  of  1910-1920  and 
planted  it  last  Spring.  They  yielded 
approximately  5.0( mi  bushels,  which  are 
being  held  in  storage  at  the  time.  The 
best  offer  on  well-graded  No.  1  stock 
reaches  the  point  of  about  75  cents, 
although  it  is  first-class  stock — no  rot 
or  other  defects.  It  cost  about  $5,000 
to  finance  the  crop,  which  brings  the 
cost  to  about  Si  per  bushel.  Compar¬ 
ing  the  offer  he  will  have  to  stand  a 
net  loss  of  about  25  cents  per  bushel. 

Had  that  grower  sold  his  500  bushels 
of  seed  in  the  Spring  of  1920  he  could 
have  received  a  price  of  $4  perJmshel 
or  better,  which  totals  $1,200,  without 
further  trouble,  work  or  expense.  He 
had  to  hire  high-priced  help  during  the 
entire  growing  season,  and  now  finds 
himself  in  a  hole.  For  his  labor,  his 
investment,  his  worry,  lie  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  taking  that  loss.  Had  he  sold 
his  seed,  and  not  planted  any.  let  his 
farm  go  without  crops,  or  rented  if,  ho 
could  figure  on  a  gain  of  $1,200  for  the 
seed,  besides  the  money  he  could  have 
earned  working  elsewhere.  It  all 
shows  that  for  raising  a  big  crop, 
which  can  only  benefit  the  consumers, 
the  farmer  is  punished  instead  of  re¬ 
warded. 

STEADY  RETURNS.  —  With  ordi¬ 
nary  returns  in  yield  and  with  prices 
settled  to  a  steady  point,  there  is  just  about  as  much 
money  in  potatoes  as  there  is  in  other  farm  crops. 
Whether  that  is  little  or  much  at  such  times  depends 
mostly  on  the  man  and  his  methods  of  business  and 
vmrk.  Some  growers  believe  that  more  money  can 
be  made  in  seed  potatoes.  That  requires  a  good- 
natured  temper  and  a  broad  selling  ability.  If  you 
have  these  qualities  and  are  not  afraid  to  take  a 
chance  there  probably  is  more  money  in  this  than  in 
the  table  stock  market.  The  grower  of  seed  is 
usually  dependent  upon  himself  to  find  a  market  for 
his  slock  unless  there  is  some  selling  organization 
in  his  neighborhood.  As  seed  is  sold  for  a  much 
higher  price  than  table  stock,  it  is  often  hard  for  the 
grower  to  explain  to  the  buyer  the  extra  value  of 
c.ean.  healthy  and  vigorous  seed,  and  the  grower  of 
such  seed  who  has  had  little  experience  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  end.  finds  it  a  great  difficulty.  Yet  good  seed, 
oi.  better  yet.  certified  seed,  cannot  he  recommended 
too  highly.  The  extra  money  that  is  expended  in 
the  first  case  wi.l  soon  come  back  tenfold. 

SET, LING  METHODS. — The  modern  selling  or¬ 
ganizations  do  doubt  have  done  a  lot  in  helping  the 
farmer  out  of  such  difficulties,  but  somehow'  we  have 
not  had  very  much  success  with  an  organization  of 


this  Kind  although  it  was  tried  for  a  number  of 
years  Yet  we  hope  tha-.  the  New  York  State  Potato 
Association,  which  is  about  to  be  organized,  will 
beln  us  just  in  this  way.  The  methods  described  are 
those  mostly  employed  in  this  section,  and  though  I 
would  not  want  to  claim  that  they  are  the  best, 
farmers  of  this  vicinity  practice  them,  and  do  so 
with  success  as  to  the  growing  part  of  the  crop. 

STARTING  THE  CROP. — From  14  to  IS  busheis 
of  seed  is  used  per  acre,  while  rows  are  spaced  54 
to  36  inches  apart.  We  do  not  believe  in  cut  seed, 
as.  to  our  mind  it  lessens  the  vitality  of  that  seed, 
and  therefore  prefer  healthy,  vigorous  potatoes  of 
No.  2  grade.  The  plants  are  12  to  20  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  By  using  good  fertilizer,  say  at  the  rati' 
of  2.000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  we  can  plant  the  seed  pieces 
1_  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  50  inches  between 
rows,  and  yet  get  good-sized  potatoes,  and  naturally 
a  much  higher  yield  is  obtained  also. 

>SOIL  PREPARATION. — Planting  potatoes  on  tin- 
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This  picture  shows  a  hay  press  iu  Wisconsin  run  by  an  electric  motor.  The 
®  fore84'Ound  shows  the  connection  which  brings  the  “juice”  from 


commercial  power  line. 


hav.u  K/L  JUlV-t  U  Will  1 

Of  course  the  connection  has  to  be  made  by  oue  of  tin 
company's  experts. 


side  line  will  be  saving  batching  eggs  and  starting 
their  incubators.  All  realize  the  importance  of  a 
good  percentage  of  hatch,  and  probably  realize  that 
it  is  dependent  on  the  eggs  that  go  into  the  machine, 
quite  as  much  as  on  their  environment  during  incu¬ 
bation. 

GOOD  BIRDS  REQUIRED.— In  the  first  place: 
the  hen  behind  the  egg.  No,  that  is  only  half  of  it: 
properly  the  hen  and  the  male  behind  the  egg,  for 
in  the  selection  of  the  male  you  are  selecting  half 
the  blood  of  next  year’s  layers.  Whatever  the  aim 
hi  lueeding,  all  breeders  should  be  extra  good  birds 
and  in  good  condition  have  sunlight,  fresh  air  and 
deep  litter,  and  be  so  feu  that  they  scratch  hard 
and  work  for  a  living.  They  should  have  range:  in 
snowy  weather  or  in  hitter  cold  they  may  be  shut 
in  not  that  if  is  good  for  them,  but  outdoors  is 

worse.  A  good  laying  ration  is  a  good  ration  for 

breeding  flocks:  they  should  not  be  fed  too  much 
cm.  lest  they  get.  too  fat.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
idea  that  plenty  of  mash  will  harm  the 
hatching  eggs.  Mash  gives  them  much 
needed  and  easily  digestible  nourish¬ 
ment.  Let  them  have  the  mash.  Let 

them  have  green  food,  too:  they  relish 

it.  and  its  absence  commonly  causes 
lower  fertility.  Time  spent  in  atten¬ 
tion  to  breeding  stock  is  some  of  the 
best  spent  hours  a  poultryman  puts  in;* 
it  will  pay  big  dividends  in  the  quality 
of  eggs  gathered,  and  later  in  hatches,  * 
in  lowered  losses  in  brooding,  and  in 
better  pullets  next  Fall. 

THE  EGG  AND  ITS  (’ARE.— The 
egg  itself  and  the  care  it  requires  after 
it  is  laid  is  likewise  a  powerful  factor 
in  tiie  percentage  of  hatch.  The  egg 
can  take  harm  from  the  second  it  is 
laid:  a  hard  nest  may  crack  it,  a  dirty 
nest  foul  it.  a  long  wait  before  collec¬ 
tion  dull  it,  and  so  on.  The  nesting 
material  should  lie  plentiful,  so  that  the 
nest  is  soft,  and  of  course  it  should  he 
clean.  Frequent  collection  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  Aside  from  keeping  the  eggs 
from  being  soiled  or  chilled,  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  broody  liens  fitting  on  them  and 
starting  the  enibryo  growth,  only  to 
have  it  die  while  waiting  for  the.  incu¬ 
bator.  In  this  case  the  eggs  pass  as 
interfiles  and  are  a  needless  loss  to  the 
operator.  In  collecting  eggs  in  cold 
weather  I  like  to  use  a  burlap  lined 
wooden  pail  with  a  cover.  The  eggs 
should  be  dated  and  marked  with  the 
pen  number — this  information  may  he 
of  interest  at  the  test  and  hatch.  They 
should  be  kept  from  excessive  drying 
and  turned  daily  until  set.  T  find  pack¬ 
ing  them  iu  a  paper-lined  egg  case  the 
easiest  way  to  handle  them.  A  tem¬ 
perature  around  4.>  to  50  degrees  is 
about  right :  it'  it  stays  over  70  de¬ 
grees  long  the  embryo  is  likely  to  start 
its  growth,  and  if  the  temperature  runs 
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prepared  soil  to  us  seems  like  building  a  structure  low  the  batcliability  is  likely  to  suffer,  though  there 


without  a  foundation,  as  such  a  crop  would  be  so 
poor  as  barely  to  pay  the  expenses  of  raising.  By 
“prepared”  soil,  we  understand,  that  has  been  fitted 
the  year  before  to  buckwheat,  plowed  under  as  green 
manure,  then  sown  to  Winter  rye.  and  that  plowed 
under  the  following  Spring  when  still  green,  but  un¬ 
der  no  condition  when  almost  ripe  and  dry.  It  would 
take  too  long  for  tlie  soil  to  digest  such  a  woody 
mess,  and  the  potato  plants  would  hardly  benefit  from 
it  that  season.  Before  sowing  the  buckwheat,  also 
rye  or  rather  at  the  same  time,  200  to  500  lbs.  of 
grain  fertilizer  is  used  per  acre.  This  gives  the  manure 
crop  a  splendid  growth.  When  plowing  the  buck¬ 
wheat  under,  which  should  be  done  when  in  the 
fullest  bloom,  we  plow  about  0  to  7  inches  deep. 
When  plowing  the  rye  under,  which  is  just  before' 
planting  time,  the  ground  should  be  plowed  eight  to 
10  inches  deep.  j.  r.  h. 


Hatching  Egg  Notes 

HIE  FOUNDATION  OF  SUCCESS. —  Incubating 


are  remarkable  examples  of  badly  chilled  eggs  hatch¬ 
ing  well.  Eggs  are  best  for  hatching  when  two  or 
three  days  old.  but  if  carefully  handled  may  be  kept 
a  week  or  10  days  without  doing  much  damage; 
after  that  they  are  less  desirable,  and  the  older  they 
are  the  worse  they  are. 

CARE  IN  DETAILS. — Handling  hatching  eggs 
may  seem  a  small  matter — certainly  it  is  frequently 
neglected — but  it  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of  a 
baby  chick.  Expert  knowledge  is  not  needed,  but 
the  strict  observance  of  several  little  details  can 
hardly  help  improving  many  hatches.  It*is  a  typical 
example  of  the  application  to  poultry  keeping  of  the 
old  maxim.  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  suc¬ 
cess.”  FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN'. 

R.  N.-YV — Vi  hat  Air.  Lincoln  says  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  frequent  collection  and  care  in  handling 
eggs  intended  for  hatching  applies  to  eggs  for  food 
purposes.  Many  poultrymen  have  their  eggs  dis¬ 
counted  several  cents  per  dozen  because  of  dirty 
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a  season  is  with  the  commercial  poultryiuen  and  nests,  infrequent  gathering  and  improper  storage 
before  long  farmers  who  carry  a  sizable  flock  as  a  before  shipment  to  market. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


'Uhe 

Choice  Parts  of  Selected  Grains 

give  to 

Grape*Nuts 

its  health  and  body  building  value 

This  Wheat  and  malted  harley  food 
is  so  processed  and  baked  that  the 
nourishing  Qualities  and  pleas¬ 
ing  flavor  are  fully  brought  out 

Healthful-Satisfying  ~  There's  a  Reason 


Seed  Prices  SMASHED ! 


Back  to  Pre-war  Prices 

Drop  a  Postal  for  our  Catalog  and  See  for  Yourself 

It  makes  no  difference  whose  seeds  you  have  been  using,  there  is  no  better  seed 
than  FORREST’S.  No  seeds  that  are  more  sure  to  grow,  no  seeds  that  will 
make  a  more  satisfactory  crop  than  “FORREST  HONEST  SEEDS”,  grown 
and  imported  by  FORREST  (himself)  for  the  last  twenty-three  years. 

In  buying  FORREST’S  Seeds  you  are  paying  for  no  blue  sky,  immense  city 
rents  or  high  salaried  help  kept  the  entire  year  for  one  short  selling  season. 
Timothy,  Clover,  Silo  Corn  and  all  farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds  are  offered 
at  rock  bottom  prices.  Quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Send  postal  today. 

THE  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC.,  Box  32,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Harris  Seeds  From  the  Grower 

We  are  large  growers  of  vegetable,  farm  and  flower  seeds 
and  sell  direct  to  gardeners  and  farmers  at  wholesale 
prices.  We  do  not  sell  to  other  dealers. 

The  percent  that  germinates  is  marked  on  the  label 

So  you  can  tell  at  once  how  thick  to  sow.  HARRIS  SEED 
are  bred  as  careful  as  thoroughbred  live  stock  and  produce 
very  much  better  results  than  seed  commonly  sold.  We 
raise  some  very  choice  flower  seeds  and  plants. 


Harris  Seeds 


IV fife  for  free  catalog,  and  if 
you  raise  vegetables 
*  for  market,  ask 

for  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  Whole¬ 
sale  Price  List 
also. 


! 
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Joseph  Harris  Co  ^ 
Box  Bi.Coldwotcr,  N.f. 


Label  on  every  Lot 
Tells  how  many 
will 
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I  According  to  our  tests 

w‘  98  percent 

of  this  seed  germinates 


GARDEN  SEED 

Prize-Winning,  Big  Yielding  Sorts 

Select  from  Isbell’s  1921  Cata¬ 
log  of  Michigan  Grown  Seeds, 
seedswith  early  maturity,  rug; 
gedness  and  hardiness  bred 
into  them.  Isbell’s  seeds 
are  the.  result  of  42  years’ 
experience  —  make  big 
profits. 

lsbeCPs1921  Catalog 

Write  today  for  this  FS9FF 
free  book— a  wonderful  guide  to  ■ 
better  gardens.  300,000  Isbell  customers  buy 

from  this  book.  It  will  pay  you,  too.  A  postcard  will  do. 

S.IVL  Isbe!i&  Co.  413  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Makes  Gardening  Easy 

Selected  and  tested  seeds  properly  spaced 
in  thin  tissue.  Planted  a  row  at  a  time  as 
fast  as  you  walk.  No  back-ache,  no 
drudgery,  no  thinning  out. 

PAKRO  selected  and  tested  seeds  also 
offered  in  usual  loose  seed  packets. 

Trial  packets  Vegetable  and  Flower  SEED- 
TAPE  together  with  our  new  catalog 
handsomely  illustrated  in  color  sent  any 
address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  help 
pay  postage  and  packing. 

American  Seed  &  Seedtape  Co. 

Dept.  N  335-71  Ogden  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Get  Big  STARK  SEEP  Catalog 

prices.  Address  Box  1036 

k  STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
-  Since  IS  16 
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Pruning  the  Grape 

Part  I. 

A  Complicated  Subject. — Much  has 
been  written  and  published  purporting  to 
be  instructions  in  various  methods  to  be 
pursued.  The  writer  doubts  however  it 
any  person  has  ever  learned  practical 
grape  pruning  from  any,  or  all,  of  such 
published  directions.  He  would  not,  how¬ 
ever.  blame  those  who  would  teach,  in 
printed  type,  how  to  make  an  orderly 
plant  adapted  for  bearing  and  to  matur¬ 
ing  its  quota  of  fruit  out  of  an  unwieldy, 
tangled  mass :  neither  would  he  blame 
those  who  attempt  to  understand  printed 
instructions  on  "how  to  prune  the  grape.” 
Rather  is  the  fault  with  the  plant  itself 
because  of  its  rank  tangled  twisting  habit 
of  growth.  A  novice  or  an  amateur 
might  know  an  entire  book  on  grape  prun¬ 
ing  “by  heart.”  yet  when  he  approaches 
a  trellis  or  arbor  covered  with  a  thrifty 
growth,  even  if  only  one  season’s  growth 
of  vines,  he  is  helplessly  lost  in  a  maze 
of  confusion.  Of  course,  the  interested 
learner  should  get  eomdtWiug,  certain 
ideas  and  principles,  out  of  any  treatise 
on  grape  pruning,  if  it  has  any  claim 
for  practicability.  There  are  diagrams, 
that  in  part  at  least,  illustrate  what  the 
instructions  read,  that  are  very  helpful. 


LOVER  SEED 

Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Seed  Oats, 
Seed  Corn,  Seed  Grains  and  Grasses. 

Write  today  for  Rohrer’s  1921  Catalog.  It  is 
FREE.  Every  bag  of  seed  is  guaranteed  to 
please  von.  We  specialize  in  the  Best  Seeds 
obtainable.  Write  for  this  book  a  t  once.  Seed 
Samples  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

SiWOKETOWN.  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNA. 


Chaufauqua  System  of  Grape  Training 

PkacTice  Needed. — As  compared  with 
pruning  fruit  trees  the  grape  stands  out  in 
favor  of  letting  one  “practice”;  the  fruit 
tree  is  readily  damaged  beyond  redemp¬ 
tion  by  the  inexperienced  or  careless 
primer/  He  can  only  spoil  or  cut  off  one 
season's  fruit  crop  of  the  grape,  even 
though  he  becomes  perplexed,  and  angry 
enough  to  cut  it  off  at  the  proimd  ;  it  will 
spring  forth  from  the  ground  with  re¬ 
newed  vigor.  In  a  fruit  tree,  one  can  cut 
off  a  large  limb  by  mistake,  but  be  can¬ 
not  “cut  it  on”  ;  neither  will  it  grow  on. 
The  beginner  should  not  try  his  hand  on 
a  neglected  or  improperly  pruned  arbor 
or  trellis;  but  rather  on  a  systematically 
pruned  vineyard  where  wires  and  posts 
are  intact,  and  where  he  lias  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  what  was  done  at  last 
previous  pruning;  here  then  he  should 
study  "cause  and  effect.”  With  the  vines 
dormant  and  not  hidden  by  foliage — they 
should  be  dormant — he  will  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  it  all  :  yet  though  he  has  no 
one  to  show  him,  if  he  has  “read  up”  and 
discussed  the  work,  he  ought  soon  to  “get 
through  the  woods”  and  into  the  clearing. 
“Canes,”  “vines”  and  “fruiting  spurs 
are  terms  that  are  used  differently  and  in- 
t  wchangeably  by  different  authorities,  so 
that  the  amateur  would  better  never  ban 
been  introduced  to  them. 

General  Character. — Beginning  a; 
the  ground,  if  the  plant  be  of  bearing 
age,  we  have  a  coarse,  crooked  stalk,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  stringy,  brownish  bark.  This 
stalk  or  trunk  is  about  four  years  old — 
we  will  say  it  is  that  age.  Tt  reaches  to 
the  lower  wire,  which  is.  or  should  lx 
about  30  in.  from  the  ground  ;  here  the 
cane  forks  into  two  prongs  or  arms  that 
extend  in  opposite  directions  along  tlx 
wire,  a  distance  of  approximately  -1  ft 
Among  the  fixed,  established  and.  tlx 


CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER 

Wakefield,  Winingstadt— Copenhagen,  Glory— Ball  and  Round  Danish 
Snowball— Dwarf  Erfurt— Dry  Weather  Danish  Giant 

DANISH  SEEDS  DIRECT  TO  THE  GROWER 

I  also  carry  American  grown 
Beets,  Carrots,  Cucumbers,  Lettuce,  Onions 
Radishes,  Mangel  —  Celery  French  Grown 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer  Box  R,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 

My  Prices  Will  Please  Vcu.  ask  Foe  Them 


BURPEE’S 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

%  Packets  for  $1.00 

Burpee’s  Bargain  Collection 

To  help  reduce  the  }  ifih  cost  of  living, 
we  have  prepared  this  special  BARGAIN 
COLLECTION  containing  25  regular  large 
si/.e  packets  ol  Burpee’s  V  egctable  Seeds. 
One  packet  each  ci  the  following' 

Beans:  Stringless  Green  Pod  .  .  $.15 

Saddleback  Max . .10 

Beets:  Burpee's  Columbia . -10 

Detroit  Dark  Red . .05 

Cabbage:  Enkhui/.en  Glory . 10 

Carrot:  Chantenay .  05 

Sweet  Corn:  Golden  Bii.tam.  .  .  .15 

Stowell’s  Evergreen . -10 

Country  Gentleman . 15 

Cucumber:  Fordhook  hite  Spine  .10 
Lettuce:  Burpee’s  W^yahead..  10 

Burpee’s  Brittle  Ice. . 10 

Musk  Melon:  Emerald  Gem...-10 
Watermelon:  Halbert  Honey...  .10 

Onions:  Yellow  Globe . 10 

Australian  Brown . 10 

Parsnip:  Offenham  Market . 10 

Pea:  Burpee’s  Profusion . 15 

Radish:  White  Icicle . 10 

Burpee’s  Scarlet  Button  ..  .  .10 

Spinach:  Burpee’s  Vi'toria . 10 

Tomato:  Spark’s  Earliana . 10- 

Burpee’s  Matchless . 15 

Turnip:  White  Egg .  . 10 

Rutabaga:  Purple  Top  Yellow.  .  .05 
If  purchase  I  separately,  this  seed  would  cost  $2.60. 
The  BARGAIN  COLLECTION  complete  will  be 
mailed  to  anv  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
postpaid  tor  $1.00. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


Seed  Growers 


Philadelphia 


Eniffin  Single-cane  Four-arm  System 

writer  believes,  undisputed  principle  in 
grape  culture  is  this  one :  The  youngest 
possible  growth  should  be  preserved.  An¬ 
other  very  important  factor  is  the  utter 
elimination  of  all  excess,  unnecessary 
wood  or  vine  growth  ;  what  is  “unneces¬ 
sary”  is  what  is  not  needed  to  form  the 
groundwork,  so  to  speak,  for  a  normal 
crop  of  well-ripened  fruit  next  season. 

Studying  the  Vine. — Booking  over 
this  mass  of  vines — and  he  should  look  it 
over  and  study  carefully  before  making 
even  a  single  cut — he  will  observe  that 
among  the  vines  there,  is  all  the  current, 
and  some  of  last  year’s  growth  with  va¬ 
riations  in  character;  some  vines’ are  very 
slender,  with  their  buds  all  close  to  each 
other,  say  about  3  in.  apart,  on  opposite 
sides  of  stalks  or  stems — not  opposite 
each  :  others  are  of  a  ranker  and  much 
coarser  growth.  The  former  are  known 
as  "fruiting”  canes,  the  latter  as  “bull” 
canes.  If  the  plant  has  made  a  natural 
or  normal  growth,  then,  probably  the 
horizontal  arms  or  prongs  referred  to 
above  may  be  and  should  be  eliminated 
from  a  point  close  to.  and  in  front  of  the 
cane  nearest  tojrunk;  the  vines  growing 
out  from  these  may  be  clipped  off  so  ns 
to  facilitate  discarding  this  arm  off  wire 
to  be  thrown  away  ;  an  experienced  pruner 
does  not  bother  with  the  trimmings  that 
adhere  to  upper  wire;  that  is  a  matter 
for  those  who  follow  to  clean  up  the 
vineyard.  c- F-  BLET- 
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Hybridized  Potato  Seed 

EVERY  valuable  new  variety  of 
potato  originates  from  a  par¬ 
ent  seed  ball.  Hybridized  seed3 
produce  many  new  kinds,  colors, 
shapes,  sizes  and  qualities.  Some 
that  you  plant  may  prove  to  be 
new  varieties  of  great  value. 

Hybridized  potato  seeds  offer  a  garden 
novelty  full  of  interest  arid  money-making 
possibilities.  Let  your  boy  or  girl  experi¬ 
ment  and  develop  new  kinds  of  potatoes. 
It  is  easy,  fascinating  and  profitable. 

Packet  with  full  directions,  15  cents;  4 
for  50  cents;  10  for  Cl.  Order  now  and  tell 
friends  about  this  offer.  This  may  be  your 
last  chance  to  obtain  these  vanishing  seeds. 

Gr~~2ory  1921  Catalog  Free 

Write  today  for  free  80-pnge 
Gregory  1921  catalog.  It  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  our 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
and  gives  valuable  cultural 
details. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 

Established  in  JS56 

40  Elm  St.,  Marblehead, 

Mass. 


■SWEET! 
CLOVER 


Profitable  crop.  Splendid  Hay 
and  pasture — quantities  of  seed. 
Better  for  soi  1  than  alfalfa.  Not 
attacked  by  clover  diseases.  Seed 
very  low  in  price  this  year  showing 
big  returns  on  small  investment. 
All  about  growing  and  harvesting 
your  clover  in  Scott's  Field  Seed 
Book.  Write  for  free  chart,  an¬ 
swers  clover  questions. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 
64  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


OPD  SEEDS 


Grown  FromSelectStock 
—  None  Better — 50  years 
selling  seeds.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Buy  and  test.  If  not 
O.K.  return  and  I  will  refund. 
Extra  packets  sent  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Send  address  for 
Dig  Catalogue  illustrated  with 
over  700  pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  of  every  variety. 

R.  H.  SHU  MW  AY,  Rockford,  III. 
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Put  your  faith  in  S.  &  H. ! 

On  1200  acres  of  trial  and 
propagating  grounds  at  Paines- 
ville  we  prove  our  stock  before 
we  sell.  Good  seeds,  plants  and 
trees  are  ready  this  season, 
as  for  66  previous  years. 

Write  tonight  for  your 
catalog. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen ^ 

Box  87 

Painssville,  Ohio 


HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 

B 


UY  your  fruit  trees  from  pioneer 
nurserymen  of  long-established 
reputation  for  quality 
of  stock  and  efficient 
service.  Barnes’ 
Trees  are  sturdy, 
grown  to  thrive 
under  Northern 

conditions.  Standard 
varieties  of  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and 
cherries'  Especially 
line  otTerinxs  this 
Springof  oneandtwo- 
year-old  apple  trees 

Write  today  for 
1921  price  list 

Visitors  welcome. 
Come  aud  see  us. 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Perfect  Trees  GUARANTEED 

You  can  rely  on  our  38  years’  reputa¬ 
tion  for  square  dealing.  Kelly's  trots 
iftll  rarietiespire  sturdy  and  well-rooted, 
perfect  specimens  and  guaranteed  to 
satisfy.  You  take  no  risk  !  The  prices 
are  reasonable.  Send  lar  1921  Free  Catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1  160  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


NEVINS  ’ 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS 

I)o  you  know  that  you  can  obtain  more  health, 
pleasure  and  profit  from  a  garden  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries  than  from  any  equal  amount  of  land 
on  your  place  ?  My  beautiful  new  Catalog  greets 
you  with  a  smile,  and  tells  you  something  about  our¬ 
selves  and  our  favorable  location  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  plants  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  It  tells  :  HOW  to  select  varieties  best  adapted 
to  your  soil  and  needs.  HOW  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  planting.  WHEN  to  plant.  THE  different  sys- 
8tems  of  smull  fruit  growing.  HOW  to  plant.  HOW 
to  care  for  the  patch.  HOW  to  pick  and  market  the 
fruit  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  prices.  HOW  to 
renew  the  patch.  It  is  a  Fruit  Growers’ Guide  and 
whether  you  buy  your  plants  of  us  or  not  you  will 
need  this  helpful  hook  —  MiVBK/iV5'  SUCCESS 
WITH  SMALL  FRUITS Send  for  your  copy 
today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

ELMER  H.  NEVINS,  Ovid,  Mich. 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog 

ITS  FREE 

And  Save  25 1  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  ^  ■.lisbury,  Md. 


Success  Depends  on  Perfect, 
Carefully  Selected  Stock 

We  offer  a  finer  selection  than  ever  before 
or  Strawberries,  giant  Raspberries  an<l  Blackberries, 
sturdy  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  strong,  well-rooted 
Grapes  and  all  kinds  of  hardy  Garden  Hoots. 

You  will  also  find  a  complete  assortment  or  Ornamental 
Plants  offered  in  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  101 
which  will  he  sent  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
For  43  Years  a  Specialist  in  jjerry  Culture 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  pore  bred  plants  at  wholesale  prices.  Gnaran 
teed  to  please  you,  or  money  refunded.  Amanda.  Big 
Joe,  Riibach,  IJr.  Burrell,  Ford,  Dunlap.  $0.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Chesapealc,  Kellogs  Prize,  Premier.  Lupton,  Nic 
Olinier,  $8.00  per  thousand,  (,'olbourns  Early,  Elate.  $10.00 
per  thousand  Klond.vke,  Missionary.  $4.00  per  thousand. 
EVER-BEARING  VARIETIES,  Progressive.  Superb.  Peer¬ 
less.  Ideal,  1017,  Minnisota,  $8.00  per  thousand.  Order  from 
this  paper,  or  send  posts  1  for  free  catalog.  Deduct  fifty 
cents  per  thousand,  when  ordering  five  thousand  or  more. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  R-4,  Salisbury,  Md. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Vines  for  Porch 

It  is  with  great  interest  and  pleasure 
that  I  read  “Notes  from  a  Maryland  Gar¬ 
den.’’  I  was  especially  interested  in  your 
discussion  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  which 
vines  are  most  desirable  and  of  the  least 
harm  when  used  to  decorate  porches.  I 
am  enclosing  a  picture  to  show  you  the 
porches  for  which  I  contemplate  buying 
vines  i ti  the  Spring.  The  long  porch 
(without  balcony)  is  nearer  the  road  than 
the  other  porch.  T  had  thought  of  get¬ 
ting  a  Clematis  (white)  for  the  porch 
with  balcony,  and  two  Wistaria  vines  for 
the  other  porch ;  one  for  each  side  of  the 
steps.  However,  since  I  have  heard  that 
the  Wistaria  is  such  a  very  persistent 
grower  and  does  more  or  less  damage  to 
buildings,  while  I  know  the  Clematis  vine 
floes  not,  would  you  advise  me  to  plant 
blue  Clematis  vines  here,  or  are  there 
other  vines  also _  desirable,  both  in  beauty 
and  6hade,  which  are  not  harmful  to 
buildings?  m.  r.  s. 

Ephrata,  I’a. 

A  plant  of  Clematis  paniculata  at 
the  corners  of  the  projecting  porch  will 
be  very  pretty  witli  Clematis  Jackmani, 
the  dark  purple  variety,  which  will  not 
grow  higher  than  the  top  of  the  railing, 
between  these  and  the  entrance.  On  the 


1  ines  Will  Improve  1  Vail  and  Porch 

two-story  porch  there  is  nothing  that  will 
be  liner  than  Wistaria  Sinensis.  It  can 
be  trained  on  both  lower  and  upper  porch, 
and  after  it  gets  established  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  finer  when  in  bloom  in  the  early 
Spring.  It.  takes  several  years  to  get  a 
plant  into  good  bloom.  I  have  had  one 
on  my  porch  for  ll!  years,  and  if  it  has 
done  any  damage  1  have  not  discovered  it. 
It  is  lying  on  the  ground  now,  as  it  was 
taken  down  to  paint  (be  dwelling,  and 
will  soon  be  tied  up  again. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Improving  the  Homestead 

I  want  your  help.  My  husband  swears 
by  everything  you  write.  We  live  right 
by  the  State  road,  between  two  cities.  In 
trout  ol  our  house  is  a  long  grape  arbor 
which  for  two  years  has  sagged  as  if  soon 
to  fall.  Back  of  our  chicken  houses  a 
windstorm  blew  down  the  wire  fences, 
posts  and  boards.  Two  years  it  has  all 
lain  flat;  no  movement  to  repair  or  re¬ 
move.  Boards  and  posts  have  rotted,  wire 
fence  rusted,  the  whole  grown  full  of 
weeds  and  thistles.  In  other  words,  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  home.  I  am  not  able  to 
do  it,  or  I  would  have  had  it  done  long 
ago.  No  need  to  say  we  have  a  mort¬ 
gage.  Won’t  you  please  make  it  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  of  your  papers?  Mv  husband 
has  hired  help  all  the  while.  It ‘would  not 
take  very  many  hours  to  remove  all  that 
rubbish  and  straighten  the  arbor  in  a  de- 
i  (,cnt  way.  an  old  subscriber. 

Now  the  chances  are  that  most  of  us 
have  one  qi*  more  of  such  “beauty  spots” 
on  the  farm.  Sometimes  we  can  hardly 
tell  how  they  start  and  grow,  and  very 
likely  we  get  so  used  to  seeing  them  that 
we  forget  they  look  just  like  a  big  pim¬ 
ple  right  on  a  man’s  nose.  Of  course  you 
know  that  any  man  carrying  such  a 
“star”  on  his  face  must  take  a  back  seat, 
and  is  always  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is 
just  so  with  a  farm.  It  hurts  a  man’s 
reputation  and  credit  to  have  such  a  look¬ 
ing  place  right  in  view,  and  when  the 
women  and  children  become  ashamed  of 
their  home  it,  is  no  longer  a  home,  but 
just  a  lamp  of  civilization  that  hasn’t 
had  the  wick  trimmed  and  so  has  just 
smoked  out.  This  reminds  us  that  we  have 
several  of  these  museums  on  our  farm,  and 
it  also  shames  us  into  clearing  them  up 
before  Miss  Spring  gets  a  good  look  at 
them.  Let’s  all  take  a  day  off  and  clean 
up  this  trouble. 


“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Ado. 


He  alth. 

in  your  meal-time  bev¬ 
erage  when  you  use 


Instant 

©  POSTUM 


A  BEVERAGE 

msd*  of  diff#r*nt  p«rt»  of  Wh**t 
and  •  small  portion  of  Mol****1 

auv'imm  if 

"ostum  Cereal  Company. 

8«mc  C«iik  Micn.us*. 


mct  wcight  dour  ou*:cs. 


Instant  Posium 

Its  pleasing  flavor  re-’ 
sembles  that  of  coffee,  but 
it  contains  none  of  cof¬ 
fee  s  harmful  elements) 


< 


Made  in  the  cup  Quick 
as  a  wink)'  by  the  addition 
of  hot  water,  strong'  or  mild 
to  suit  individual  tus,.e,> — ► 

Instant  Postum  is  the  Ideal  Drink 
for  all  the  family . 

Made  \>y  Postum  Cereal  Company;  Inc. 
Battle  Creek.,  Michigan. 

o 
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2711  :  It  'TICS 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


VINES,  BERRIES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 

nil  the  choicest,  varieties  grown  in  our  upland  Nurseries,  one  of  the  largest 
in  New  1  ork  State,  and  ottered  to  you  at  wholesale.  For  37  years  we  have 
.  building  up  our  big  Nursery  business  by  delivering  only  the.  best 

!  '.  [•  M ..  £rown'  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  We  know  the 

n  ■  x  11  s,  -v<’u  ar<-  Jllst  "bat  you  order  and  guarantee  them  to  be  absolutely  healthy 
nln<3  ,  no  ,ir  Hf  tu  !a“S“;We  s(‘11  (,irect  our  400-acre  Nursery  at.  eost.  of  production 

A^rchiii’  1  hat  s  why  Maloney  customers  get  better  trees  for  less  than  half  what  the 
i.  vt-  . .  *y’8*  .*  'here  was  a  small  planting  of  fruit  tree  seedlings  during  the  war  there 

Tf  •  ;m,!  u'(<i  shortage  throughout  the  United  States— only  half  enough  to  go  around, 

ir  jou  don  t  want  to  be  disappointed  this  spring— ORDER  FA  KEY. 

THIS  IS  THE  WAY  OUR  CUSTOMERS  WHITE  US: 
arrived  in  good  condition.  I  have  bought  trees  for  the  past  teu  yean 
S  but  these  are  the  best  I  ever  received  from  anyone. 

•  FRED  S.  SANFORD,  Shelton,  Conn. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  All  Orders  for  Over  $7.50 

Send  Today  for  FREE  Descriptive  Catalog  J*j^TruStWOrthy 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.  “Treea4PUnts 

48  West  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

harden  trees  a  Specialty  J lansville's  Pioneer  Nurseries  ~ 


ree  Catalog  of  TREES  SHRUBS  BOSES  bVINES 


The  Baldwin  tret 
for  myself  and  friend 
November  22,  1920. 


MlHtl** 

f  Amifjcan  Association  ^ 

Of  NVFStRYMO* 


Grow  Strawberries 

Nothing  equals  strawberries  asacashcrop  on  thesmall  place. 
Une  customer  reports  $1342  from  less  than  %  acre.  Every 
tarm  and  town  garden  should  have  a  patch  of  Strawberries 
tor  the  home  table. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1921 — tells  just  how  to 
grow  big,  luscious  strawberries  for  market  and  table.  It  de¬ 
scribes  Everbearing  Strawberries  which  will  yield  until  frosts 
n  p  the  green  berries.  Plant  these  this  Spring  and  you  can 
enjoy  home-grown  berries  by  August  1st. 

la^s'ta^da^  straAvbe'rry  varrietie7.UWritefor  ftuTdayf  Car*y’meC*'Umarl<^ 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ALLEN'S 

PLANTS 


/or  fruits  and  vegetables 

-  i  ‘even  when  there  is  no  fungus 


REG.  U  S.  PAT/  OFF 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


Read  about  Pyrox,  the  combined  poison  and  fungicide,  in  the  March  12  th  issue  of  this 


paper. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  I 
|  quick  reply  and  a.  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  J 
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ROYSTER'S 

FERTILIZERS 


*•> .  &4. 


d^>w  4&Mii. 

v.  gr., 


ARE  ECONOMICAL 

There  is  no  economy  in  cutting  ex¬ 
penditures  which  bring  you  in  a  profit. 
That  is  extravaaence.  Royster’s 
Fertilizer  economizes  for  you  by  mak¬ 
ing  your  land  and  your  labor  produce 
larger,  finer,  surer  yields. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory 


F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Dept.  B-12 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Toledo,  O. 


Make  Your 
Garden  or  Farm 
Produce  Big  Crops" 

Hanle’s  tested  seeds  always  pro¬ 
duce  large,  healthycrops— better 
flowers  and  vegetables  and  more 
of  them.  Thousands  of  gardeners 
and  farmers  all  over  the  world 
are  proving  this  year  after  year. 
Get  the  1921  edition  of  the ,  ^ 

_  PDF 

Seed  Book' 

176  napes  attractively  Illustrated— in¬ 
telligently  written.  Tells  what  seeds 
to  use — when  and  how  to  plant — all  the 
secrets  of  garden  and  farm  success. 
Don’t  wait.  Sand  cs  .  postal  today. 

WM,  HEMRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2 153  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


DREER" 

1921 
PARPEN 
BOOK 


Mau 


OT,E 


Once  Grown 
Always  Grown 


Shows  in  colors  and  by  many 
photo-engravings,  the  true  form  of 
the  Vegetables  and  Flowers  offered 
and  also  gives  expert  cultural  in¬ 
structions  which  will  assure  you 
success  in  your  garden  this  year. 

It  is  the  best  Garden  Book  we  have  ever 
published  and  offers  the  choicest  Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass  and 
Agricultural  Seeds,  Plants  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Hardy  Perennials,  etc.,  besides  all  the 
old  standards. 

A  copy  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  if  you  mention  this  publi¬ 
cation.  WRITE  TOD  A  Y. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


/TkVlIlT  IO  l/UVT/^  Field  selected,  rack  dried. 

LUKIN  IiJ  HHYll  high  germ  inat  ion  Iin- 

-  proved  C hampion  r  el- 
low  Dent  Seed  Corn.  $3  50  per  bushel  on  the  ear. 
Increase  vour  yields  by  planting  this  wonder  Corn. 

\V .  TV.  WEIMAS  -  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


Dependable  SEED  CORN 

BUY  HIGH  QUALITY  LUCE’  FAVORITE 
SEED  CORN  AND  NINETY  DAY  SEED  CORN 

Grown  on  my  farms,  S3. 35  and  S3  per  bu.  Re¬ 
spectively.  Cash  F.  O.  15..  Peeonic. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Teconic,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Dibble’s 

I Seed  Oats 

Heavyweight 

the  heaviest  and  most  productive  Ameri¬ 
can  variety.  Average  weight  43  pounds 
and  yields  of  80-82-87-90-92  and  up  to 
118  bushels  per  acre,  reported  by  our 
customers  here  in  the  East. 

Twentieth  Century 

extra  early,  thin  hulled  grain,  weighing 
36-38  lbs.  C.  A.  Boyd  of  Pennsylvania 
says:  “Outyielded  other  sorts  two  to 
one  in  same  field.” 

Samples,  Price  List  and  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Bor  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

Sold  under  our  famous  money -back-if-you-ivant- it  guarantee 

From  Our  Farms  to  Yours 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  XIII 


The  California  fruit  growers  hav.e 
adopted  the  generally  approved  form. 
Their  system  consists  of  the  local  asso¬ 
ciation  ;  the  required  exchange ;  and  the 
California  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange. 
This  is  the  central  or  selling  organiza¬ 
tion.  Tne  local  association  is  incorporat¬ 
ed,  and  includes  in  its  membership  all  the 
producers  in  the  neighborhood  who  wish  to 
associate  themselves  in  the  enterprise. 
This  association  owns  the  plants,  picks 
the  fruit,  grades  it,  packs  it,  loads  it, 
ships  it,  sets  the  price  on  it.  receives  the.* 
returns  for  it,  pools  it,  and  pays  its  own 
members  for  it.  This  local  association  de¬ 
cides  when  and  whore  the  fruit  is  to  be 
sold,  and  what  price  it  will  accept  for  it. 

It  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  directors, 
elected  annually  by  the  members,  and  its 
business  is  transacted  by  a  business  man¬ 
ager  selected  by  the  board.  The  local 
member  binds  himself  in  a  contract  to  sell 
his  fruit  through  the  association.  lie 
may  withdraw  from  the  association  any 
year  in  the  month  of  September.  The  as¬ 
sociation  has  authority  to  join  with  other 
similar  associations  in  forming  exchanges, 
but  the  by-laws  definitely  provide  that  the 
other  organizations  have  no  authority  to 
contract  debts  or  to  incur  obligations  for 
the  local  association.  There  are  129  of 
these  local  associations  in  the  system. 

When  a  number  of  local  associations 
decide  to  form  a  regional  exchange,  each 
association  in  the  group  elects  one  dele¬ 
gate,  and  these  delegates,  each  represent¬ 
ing  one  association,  organize  themselves 
into  a  regional  exchange  and  appoint  a 
manager.  There  are  17  of  these  regional 
exchanges  in  the  system.  Each  of  those 
17  regional  exchanges  elects  one  delegate 
to  represent  it  in  the  central  or  selling 
exchange,  and  these  17  delegates  consti¬ 
tute  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Ex¬ 
change,  and  perfect  an  organization  for 
the  sale  of  the  fruit  under  the  direction  of 
the  local  associations  and  the  regional 
exchanges. 

A  contract  to  define  the  mutual  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  parties  to  the 
contract  is  made  between  the  members 
and  the  local  association;  another  con¬ 
tract  defines  the  relation  between  the  local 
association  and  the  regional  exchange ; 
and  still  another  contract  fixes  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  regional  exchange  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  which 
is  the  central  selling  agency. 

The  general  policy  is  to  keep  a  supply 
of  fruit  constantly  on  the  market  in  order 
to  spread  the  distribution  over  the  whole 
season,  and  not  to  attempt  to  hold  it  for 
a  particular  time  or  a  special  price.  When 
a  local  manager  and  his  board  of  trustees 
decides  what  volume  of  fruit  he  will  sell 
in  a  given  time,  which  may  be  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  he  estimates  what  percent¬ 
age  of  the  fruit  held  by  members  will  be 
needed  to  make  up  the  pool,  and  each 
grower  is  notified  that  this  percentage 
will  be  taken  from  each  orchard.  The 
member  furnishes  the  boxes,  and  carts 
the  fruit  to  the  packing  house.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  picks,  grades,  packs  and  loads  the 
fruit.  Then  the  car  is  turned  over  to  the 
manager  of  the  regional  exchange,  who 
bills  it  to  the  market  decided  upon,  an  I 
traces  it  from  day  to  day  en  route.  Later, 
if  the  information  indicates  that  some 
other  market  promises  a  better  prospect 
than  the  one  to  which  the  car  is  billed,  it 
is  deflected  to  the  more  promising  market. 
Some  large  cities  like  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  have  auction  markets.  When  the 
local  and  regional  managers  elect  to  sell 
at  auction  they  decide  to  accept  whatever 
price  the  fruit  will  bring  under  the  ham¬ 
mer.  In  other  markets  the  selling  ex¬ 
change  has  agents  who  sell  the  fruit.  The 
central  exchange,  however,  has  no  author¬ 
ity  to  make  prices  or  to  accept  offers.  All 
offers  must  be  submitted  to  the  regional 
managers,  and  the  selling  agent  must 
await  instructions  before  he  is  permitted 
to  close  the  sale.  Neither  the  central  ex¬ 
change  nor  its  agents  have  any  authority 
to  influence  shipments  or  to  fix  the  price. 
It  contents  itself  with  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  local  and  regional  man¬ 
agers,  who  consult  with  each  other.  The 


central  exchange  reports  regularly  on 
market  prices  and  conditions  to  the  re¬ 
gional  managers,  and  these  report  to  the 
local  managers,  so  that  all  the  locals  have 
the  same  information  at  the  same  time. 
There  is,  however,  no  general  agreement 
or  understanding  as  to  shipments  or 
prices.  There  is  no  attempt  to  control 
markets  or  to  create  a  monopoly.  Each 
local  manager  •  decides  on  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  when  to  ship,  and  the  prices  to  ac¬ 
cept.  so  that  there  is  a  constant  competi¬ 
tion  of  one  local  manager  with  ali  the 
others  for  the  sale  of  the  fruit  in  the  mar¬ 
kets. 

The  selling  exchange  collects  the  bills 
for  fruit  sold,  and  sends  it  all,  without 
any  reductions,  to  the  regional  exchange. 
The  regional  manager  takes  out  his  ex¬ 
pense  and  sends  the  balance  to  the  local 
exchange.  The  local  manager  takes  out 
his  expense  and  divides  the  remainder  be¬ 
tween  the  growers,  pro  rata,  for  the 
amount  of  fruit  furnished  by  each  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange  estimates  what  its  ex¬ 
pense  will  be  per  box,  and  every  month  it 
sends  a  bill  to  the  regional  exchange  to 
cover  its  expense.  This  bill  is  promptly 
paid  by  check,  and  at  the  end  of  th<>  fiscal 
year  an  adjustment  is  made  of  balances, 
so  that  the  selling  exchange  operates  for 
the  year  at  exact  cost  of  its  service. 

In  this  California  plan  there  is  no  gen¬ 
eral  pooling,  and  no  central  control.  The 
central  exchange  has  no  authority  except 
to  execute  the  orders  which  it  receives 
from  the  local  association,  which  reserves 
to  itself  full  authority  for  the  disposal  ot 
the  products,  and  the  naming  of  the  price 
at  which  it  shall  be  sold.  The  central  ex¬ 
change  simply  executes  its  orders,  and 
furnishes  the  information  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  market  conditions.  It 
also  exercises  an  important  function  in 
providing  agencies  in  all  the  markets  to 
which  fruit  is  billed,  and  in  developing  a 
demand  for  the  fruit  in  those  markets. 

The  regional  exchange  is  not  always 
necessary.  It  is  used  largely  in  Germany. 
In  the  California  fruit  industry  it  is  used 
largely  to  receive  and  distribute  market 
information,  to  provide  cars,  and  to  trace 
the  movements  of  shipments,  and  issue 
selling  instructions  to  the  selling  agents. 

In  Denmark,  where  co-operation  has  at¬ 
tained  its  highest  degree  of  development, 
the  organization  begins  with  the  loral 
unit,  and  the  selling  associations  and  rx- 
port  associations  are  created  by  the  local 
independent  organizations  and  serve  th  -m. 
They  have  no  regional  exchanges.  These 
selling  and  export  associations  (we  call 
them  central  associations)  have  no  con¬ 
tact  with  the  local  producer.  The  local 
association  is  responsible  for  the  sale  of 
the  product  of  its  members  and  the  locals 
create  their  own  agency  to  do  the  selliug 
for  them. 

In  co-operation  the  individual  must 
give  up  his  so-called  independence  and 
freedom  and  liberty  of  action.  In  co¬ 
operation  we  try  to  overcome  some  of  the 
defects  in  the  system  of  individual  bar¬ 
gaining.  All  the  members  delegate  their 
authority  and  control  of  the  goods  to  the 
association  as  an  agent.  The  association 
must  have  authority  to  deliver  the  goods 
in  order  to  make  a  good  sale,  or  in  fact 
any  sale.  It  must  give  assurance  of  the 
quality  and  grade  and  volume  of  the 
goods.  It  must  have  the- authority  and 
control  of  all  the  goods  that  the  individual 
has  originality.  The  individual  must  give 
it  this  direct  authority,  and  delegate  it  to 
the  association,  but  he  may  and  should 
retain  his  control  of  the  selling  agency. 
In  that  way  he  retains  indirect  authority 
over  the  goods.  The  authority  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  agency  may  be  made  as  strong  and 
complete  as  is  necessary,  or  as  much  so 
as  through  any  plan  that  can  be  devised ; 
but  on  this  plan  the  central  agency  has 
just  such  authority  and  power  as  is  dele¬ 
gated  to  it  by  the  local  associations,  which 
are  themselves  in  the  immediate  control 
of  the  local  members,  and  no  more.  The 
central  agency  is  the  hired  man  >r  the 
local  organization,  with  all  tho  act1  •  ruy 
and  control  necessary  to  do  good  business. 
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OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OF  FROM 
IS  TO  25  MILES  PER  GALLON  OF  GASOLINE 
AND  FROM  8,000  TO  12,000  MILES  ON  TIREb 


Summer  or  winter,  over  country  or  city  roads, 
every  mile  in  an  Oakland  Sensible  Six  Sedan  is 
a  comfortable  mile.  And  an  economical  mile,  also. 
For  this  efficient  car  delivers  its  reliable  service  at 
the  very  minimum  of  cost.  Consider  carefully  these 
things  about  the  Oakland,  then  contrast  against 
them  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  this  Oakland 
is  sold.  Certainly  no  earlier  type  of  motor  car 
offers  equal  value,  whether  as  an  investment  or  as 
a  means  of  satisfactory  personal  transportation. 

Open  Car,  $1395;  Roadster,  $1395;  Four  Door  Sedan,  $2065;  Coupe,  $2065 
F.  O.  B.  Pontiac,  Michigan.  Additional  for  Wire  Wheel  Equipment,  $85 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Pontiac,  Michigan 

OAKLAND 

SENSIBLE  SIX 
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Giant  Everbearing 


Grown  in  the 
Gardens  of: 


Natural  Size  of  Berry 


BIG,  JUICY ,  SWEET  BERRIES 
FROM  JULY  TO  NOVEMBER! 


3.  P.  Morgan, 

Glen  Cove,  N-Y- 


k.  The  bushes  are  covered  with  firm,  luscious, 
52  wonderfully  flavored  berries,  with  few  seeds,  from 
®  July  until  freezing  weather.  1  he  fruit  is  twice  the 

|r  size  of  other  raspberries  and  of  the  same  delicious  flavor 
from  first  to  last.  Immense  branches  covered  with  berries 
which  are  constantly  ripening. 

Fruits  early  in  July,  the  first  season  planted,  and  continues  in 
fruit  until  frozen.  Free  from  insects  and  disease,  perfectly  hardy. 
A  dozen  plants  will  supply  the  average  family  all  season,  year 
after  year.  Plants  multiply  rapidly. 

A  Great  Money  Maker  for  Berry  Growers  ! 

It  is  the  best  for  home  gardens  and  a  great  money  maker 
for  marketing. 

Awarded  medals  and  certificates  by  leading  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies,  including  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  The  American 
Institute  of  N.  Y..  etc.,  etc. 

Strong,  .field  grown,  hearing  plant.,  St. SO  each,  $ 16.00  per  dozen, 
fig  prepaid  parrel  poet. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  in  proper  time  for  planting  if  ordered 
now.  Circulars  on  request. 

Raspberry  Farms  at  Sound  Beach,  Conn, 
'"r  and  Glen  Head.  N.  Y. 


J.  D.  Rockefeller, 

Pocantico  Hills, 


P.  S.  du  Pont, 

Wilmington, 

Del. 


C.  M.  Schwab, 

Loretto,  Pa, 


Henry  Ford, 

Dearborn,  Mich 


J.  J.  Hill  Estate, 

Lake  Geneva, 
Wis. 


,/Jnd  others  who 
demand  the 
World’s  best 


John  G.  Scheepers,2&c. 

522  O^ifth  Jive.  NewYorlc  City 


INOCULATE  RED  CLOVER 

IT  WILL  PAY 

Clover  now  succeeds  on  thousands  of  farms  where 
it  failed  before. 

STANDARD  INOCULATING  BACTERIA  DID  IT 

Prepared  for  all  legumes.  Mention  crop.  J  acre 
size  75c,  6  acre  size  $3.00,  postpaid. 

Tlie  Egbert  Chemical  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 


IPEANUTS 

I  Big  live  offer  ail  for  five  dollars,  by  parcel  post. 
Separately  five  pound  packages,  Raw  Shelled.  SI. 
Salted,  SI. 50.  Peanut  Butter,  SI  .50.  Roasted,  $1.25. 
Clippings  peanut  candy,  SI. 50.  Postage  prepaid. 
Send  M.  O.  or  check,  otherwise  will  send  O.  O.  D. 
BEAUFORT  PEANUT  CO.,  Washington,  N.  C. 


COUNTRY  Are  You  seeking:  information  on  anvsub- 
d  ft  a  u  c  j®01  that  has  to  do  with  country  life'  We 
B  0  0  It  o  specialize  in  books  on  the  farm,  the 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  garden,  trees,  shrubs, 
landscape  gardening,  plants  under  glass,  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers.  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  garden  archi¬ 
tecture.  birds,  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  outdoor  sports, 
etc.  from  thousands  of  books  we  have  selected 
the  700  best.  Send  stamp  for  our  new  catalog  No.  4. 
A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  448a  W.  37th  St.,  New  York  City 


450,000 


£00  varieties.  Also  Grapes.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  grapes  mailed  for  25c. 

Catalog  free.  LEWIS  B0E8CH,  Box  E  Fredonia,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-SEED  POTATOES 

Improved  Number  Nine*  lead  in  productivity,  uni- 
formity  and  freedom  from  disease.  Bred  by  tuber  unit 
method  since  1011.  We  are  offering  this  first-class  stock 
at  $1.40  per  bu.:  5  bn.,  *0.50;  10  bu..  $12.  Cash  with 
order.  This  stock  treated,  sprayed  and  field  inspected 
for  disease.  RILEY  BROS.,  krnnett,  New  \  ork 

0 And  Dnlntoae  Number  Nine.  NewYork  State  certified. 
OoBUr  0131088  Bight  price.  Hand  picked  seed  beans. 

E.  \V.  LOESEK,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Best  Seed  Potaioes  A.  C.^A  tPRUIGE  SOXS,  luiitri,  K.  T. 


fj  i  i  pli*F,  Carman.  Cobbler,  Green  Mt.<  Nobliprht,  Ohio, 
I  OtdtOCS  Ro8e,Ru8SCtt,bwitt8ure.  Others.  C.WJord, Fishers, N.Y. 

BERRYPLANTS  fLOEWERE  PLANT! 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest^  most, 
productive  and  ever-bearing  varieties  ;  RASPBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  CUR¬ 
RANT.  GRAPE  PLANTS  ;  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB. 
HORSERADISH  ROOTS  ;  SAGE,  THYME.  MINT.  HOP 
PLANTS  :  ONION  SETS  ;  BEET.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
CAULIFLOWER.  CABBAGE.  CELERY,  BROCCOLI, 
EGG  PEPPER,  TOMATO,  SWEET  POTATO,  KOHL-RABI, 
KALE,  LEEK.  LETTUCE,  ONION,  PARSLEY  PLANTS; 
PANSY.  ASTER.  SALVIA.  SNAPDRAGON.  VERBENA. 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDI.  COSMOS,  MARIGOLD,  GAILLAR- 
DIA.  HOLLYHOCK.  DIG ATALIS,  SHASTA  DAISY  and 
other  Annual  and  Pei  enninl  Flower  Plants  ;  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  l  SOUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

BERRY  PLANTS  -75  Yarieiies 

Honest  Goods.  A.  G.  Blount,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Plants  of  the  New  dune  Red  Raspberry 

Sii.,%0  per  100;  $2*  per  1.000. 

Charles  I,.  Todd.  Ilartwick  Seminary,  Ottego  Co.,  N.Y. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED 

Prices  of  seed  and  instructions  for  winter  sowing  sent 

on  request.  Bokhara  Seed  Co.,  Box  29, Falmouth*  Ky* 

Golden  Orange  Flint  Seed  Corn 

90  days;  *2.50  bu.  Giant  White  Cap,  yellow  dent 
Fills  silo  with  corn,  not  all  stalks.  Special  price 

car  lots  Harry  Vail,  New  Milford.  Oranne  Co.,  N  Y 

American  Nut  Journal  pfo.°Box  124.  Rochester.  N.Y. 

Pearl  Popcorn  for  Seed  and  Popping  Luce’s 

Favorite  Fine  Seed  Corn.  Mri.  C»  M,  COLfc.  Ktabtport,  N.Y, 


BERRY  Growers K.V.SS.".? 

HUNTERDON  STRAWBERRY,  large,  beautiful,  prolific. 
UNCLE  TOM  RASPBERRY,  black,  healthy,  faithful.  Thor¬ 
oughly  tested.  Ten  years  on  different  .oils.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  N.  J.  State  Horticulturist.  Send  for 
catalog.  THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Oriuinator,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Budded  Nut  Trees  ersof  large  thin  shelled 


nuts.  Best  Hardy  Northern  varieties. 

INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Box  55. 


Catalog 

Rockport, 


free. 

Indiana 


SEED  OATS 

Carloads  or  loss.  Swedish  Select.  Sensation,  Kiir 
Pour  and  silver  Mine.  Seedsmen.  Fanners’ Associa¬ 
tions.  get  our  low  price  in  quantities.  Samples  free. 

XHEO.  IJURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


IltilflfdWJ 


SEED  catalogue  un¬ 
like  any  you  ever 
A  magazine  of  home  gar¬ 
dening  information  as  well  as 
a  complete  list  with  pictures, 
prices  and  descriptions  of  every¬ 
thing  a  home  gardener  needs. 

50  Colored  Plates 

rPIIE  most  complete  collection  of  correct  illus- 
1  trations  of  annual  flowers  in  true  colors  ever 
published  in  a  seed  catalogue. 

Articles  by  Experts 

INSPIRATIONAL  and  instructive  articles  by 
I  'national  authorities  on  "Gladioli  in  the  Garden," 
“The  Best  HomeGarden Vegetables,”  “The  Flowers 
We  Love,”  “Planting  the  8mall  Home  Grounds." 

Flanders  Fields  Poppy  Seeds 

EVERY  home  will  want  a  bed  of  these  memorial 
flowers,  officially  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion.  We  offer  seed  especially  imported  of  the 
variety  native  in  Handers.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
nnd  send  0  cents  for  apackageof  Poppy  Seed  and 
v™  GHAN’S  GARDENING  I I.LU STRAtED. or  write 
for  the  catalogue  alone.  Mailed  FREE. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

4.1  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
Enclosed  is  10c  for  which  send  me  a 
large  packet  of  Flanders  Fields  Poppy 
Seed,  and  FREE  VAUGHAN'S  GAR¬ 
DENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


Kame  .. 
Address 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC — Immediate  investigation 
of  the  mail  airplane  accident  at  La  Crosse 
February  9,  which  resulted  iu  three 
deaths,  is  asked  by  Governor  Preus,  of 
Minnesota.  Discontinuance  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago-Twin  Cities  mail  is  preferable  to 
“the  sacrifice  of  further  lives  by  its  oper¬ 
ation  with  obsolete  equipment,”  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  said,  ile  also  called  attention  to 
the  mail  plane  accident  near  Mendota, 
Minn.,  a  week  earlier,  when  one  man  was 
killed  and  another  injured. 

An  automobile  truck  containing  20  bar¬ 
rels  of  whisky,  worth  more  than  .$20,000, 
was  stolen  February  10  by  four  auto¬ 
mobile  bandits  who  held  up  the  driver 
of  the  truck  and  three  men  who  followed 
the  machine  in  a  sedan  car  on  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway,  near  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  9.  In  the  fight  for  the  whisky 
the  bandits  shot  and  killed  Leo  Salaman- 
dra,  a  saloon  keeper  of  Trenton,  and  are 
believed  to  have  killed  one  fo  the  crew  of 
the  truck.  Less  than  15  minutes  later 
one  of  the  bandits  was  killed  when  the 
automobile  in  which  they  were  escaping 
came  in  collision  with  another  machine 
at  Franklin  Park. 

Thirty  bodies  have  been  recovered  and 
probably  30  others  were  injured  in  a 
tornado  that  struck  the  Gardner  Settle¬ 
ment  at  Oconee,  Washington  Co.,  Ga., 

February  10.  Forty  houses  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  a  schoolhouse  in  which  were  82 
white  children  and  three  teachers,  was 
ripped  to  pieces,  but  the  school  children 
hid  under  their  desks,  and  when  the 
storm  passed  all  found  themselves  out  in 
the  open  air,  with  no  building  around 
them.  Julia  Jolly  was  the  only  one  of 
the  group  injured. 

Men  put  to  work  by  the  city  at  Great 
Falls.  Mont.,  February  10,  at  $5  a  day 
to  afford  relief  to  local  unemployment 
were  called  out  on  strike  by  the  Federal 
Labor  Union,  demanding  the  men  be  paid 
$5.50,  the  union  scale.  The  workers  who 
were  called  out  numbered  less  than  half 
a  dozen.  They  were  working  on  the 
grounds  of  the  city  pumping  station  when 
the  union's  order  was  received.  The  City 
Council  has  decided  to  offer  no  more 
work  to  the  unemployed. 

Registered  mail,  including  $30,000  to 
$50,000  in  currency,  was  stolen  from  the 
railroad  station  at  Corbin,  Ky.,  February 
10.  The  money,  it  was  said,  was  shipped 
by  a  Cincinnati  bank  to  the  Wisconsin 
Steel  Company  at  Corbin. 

Cocaine  valued  at  $20,000  was  un¬ 
earthed  by  Federal  agents  February  14 
in  a  safety  deposit,  box  in  the  vault  of  a 
trust  company  in  Philadelphia.  Resides 
the  “dope”  in  the  bank  the  agents  found 
040  ounces  of  gum  opium,  worth  $6,000. 
in  a  “smoking  room”  and  $1,000  worth  of 
drugs  in  other  sections  of  the  city. 

A  12-day  quarantine,  virtually  doubling 
the  length  of  the  voyage  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States,  was  decided  upon  Feb¬ 
ruary  14  by  the  Public  Health  Service  as 
a  precaution  against  typhus  fever.  When 
put  in  effect  this  drastic  ruling  means 
ocean  liners  like  the  Olympic  and  Irn- 
perator,  which  now  cross  in  six  days,  will 
be  obliged  to  lie  at  anchor  in  the  bay  for 
six  days  after  their  arrival  before  being 
allowed  to  dock  and  land  passengers. 
Simultaneously  it  was  announced  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  take  over  the 
New  York  quarantine  station  from  the 
State  and  immediately  reorganize  it.  The 
announcement  followed  the  first  death 
from  typhus  that  has  occurred  in  the  city 
since  1892. 

Another  death  from  sleeping  sickness 
and  12  new  cases  were  reported  to  the 
New  York  Health  Department  February 
15.  The  total  of  cases  reported  in  the 
city  since  January  1  to  ISO.  There  have 
been  47  deaths.  This  is  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  same  period  last  year, 
when  there  was  a  mild  epidemic  of  the 
disease. 

An  indictment  charging  Isadore  Cohen, 
a  customs  inspector  of  28  Sheppard  Ave¬ 
nue.  Brooklyn,  with  soliciting  and  re¬ 
ceiving  money  in  connection  with  his  of¬ 
ficial  duties  was  returned  February  15  by 
the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  the  United 
States  District  Court.  New  York.  The 
action  of  the  Grand  Jury  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  arising  out  of  the  customs  scan¬ 
dal  which  was  disclosed  recently  by  By¬ 
ron  R.  Newton,  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York.  Cohen  was  arraigned  before 
Judge  W.  H.  S.  Thompson,  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  the  charges  and  was  released  on 
*7,000.  The  indictment  contains  four 
counts,  each  charging  the  defendant  with 
soliciting  and  receiving  money  from  pas¬ 
sengers. 

Twenty  horses  were  smothered  to  death 
February  16  and  21  others  so  badly  over¬ 
come  that  they  were  not  expected  to  live 
when  smoke  filled  the  stable  of  W.  L. 
Byrnes,  at  440  East  134th  Street.  New’ 
York  City,  which  was  gutted  by  flames, 
with  an  estimated  loss  of  $250,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— It  keeps  200,- 
000  men  working  full  time  to  support  the 
nation's  rat  population.  That  assertion  is 
made  by  the  Biological  Survey  Bureau 
in  figures  issued  February  10.  showing 
that  there  are  as  many  “common  brown 
rats”  as  humans  in  the  United  States, 
and  each  of  the  100.000.000  or  more  de¬ 


stroys  $2  worth  of  foodstuffs  a  year. 
They  also  maintain  an  efficient  trans¬ 
portation  system  for  “black  death”  and 
other  plague  germs,  the  bureau  adds  in 
urging  a  starve  and  slay  campaign  to 
check  “a  real  hazard  against  American 
lives  and  property.”  In  England  pet  rats 
or  mice  are  now  barred.  Anybody  dis¬ 
covered  harboring  a  rat  or  mouse  in  his 
house  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $25.  under 
a  law  recently  enacted  by  Parliament. 
If  the  “offence”  is  continued  he  may  be 
fined  $100.  The  reason  w’hy  so  few  pros¬ 
ecutions  had  yet  taken  place  is  because 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  waiting  until 
the  public  has  become  more  familiar  with 
the  law. 

More  than  10.000.000  Puget  Sound  and 
Chinese  eggs  .have  arrived  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  forward¬ 
ing  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  other  Eastern  points.  The  Chinese 
eggs,  in  the  shipment  about  8.000.000, 
are  said  to  be  consigned  to  confectioners 
and  bakers. 

WASHINGTON.— The  allowance  of 
$5,000  a  year  to  feed  the  army  pigeons 
is  not  enough,  according  to  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  George  D.  Squior,  chief  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps,  who  appealed  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Military  Affairs  Committee  February 
15  to  give  his  feathered  personnel  a  larger 
appropriation.  The  general  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  $35,000  should  be  appropriated 
to  keep  and  train  the  birds,  saying  that 
they  have  become  an  essential  part  of  the 
Army  Air  Service.  He  said  that  many  of 
the  birds  have  heroic  war  records  and 
have  achieved  distinction  since  they  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  Canadian  trip  of  Lieutenants 
Farrell.  Kloor  and  Hinton. 

Hardship  if  not  disaster  would  result 
from  enforcement  of  total  restriction  of 
immigration,  says  the  formal  report  sub¬ 
mitted  February  15  to  the  Senate  with 
the  substitute  immigration  bill  w’hich 
would  regulate  admission  on  the  percent¬ 
age  biisis  of  5  per  cent  of  aliens  now  in 
the  country.  The  report  was  prepared 
by  Senator  Dillingham  (Vt.),  former 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  report 
admits  a  tendency  toward  increased  Eu¬ 
ropean  immigration,  but  says  that  so  far 
as  it  endangers  the  United  States  the 
problem  will  be  met  by  the  so-called  i>or- 
centage  bill  during  the  next  15  months. 
A  recommendation  is  made  that  perma¬ 
nent  immigration  regulations  be  framed 
after  the  expiration  of  the  present  bill, 
which  remains  in  effect,  only  up  to  June 
30,  1922.  “The  situation  in  agricultural 
sections.”  the  report  says,  “so  far  as  com¬ 
mon  and  agricultural  labor  is  concerned, 
is  distinctly  bad  and  means  must  be 
adopted  by  which  future  immigration 
shall,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  be  de¬ 
flected  from  industrial  centers  and  find 
employment  on  the  land.  To  study  this 
problem  and  to  frame  adequate  legisla¬ 
tion  is  important  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.” 

An  act  providing  for  the  drainage  of 
lands  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indians 
in  Oklahoma  was  vetoed  February  15  by 
President  Wilson.  He  informed  Congress 
that  it  was  his  judgment  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  would  reduce  the  number  of  safe¬ 
guards  thrown  around  the  Indians’  prop¬ 
erty. 

After  one  of  the  most  spirited  debates 
of  the  session  the  House  late  February 
15  passed  a  resolution  of  Representative 
Gould  (N.  Y. ),  calling  on  President  Wil¬ 
son  for  an  itemized  statement  of  his  ex¬ 
penditures  under  the  two  national  de¬ 
fence  funds  of  $100,000,000  ami  $50,000,- 
000  granted  to  him  during  the  war. 


New  England  Ayrshire  Breeders 

The  Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  England  has  engaged  War¬ 
ren  F.  Berlingame  as  a  field  agent  and 
salesman.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  travel 
about  through  New  England  and  put  the 
Ayrshire  cow  and  her  merits  before  the 
minds  of  the  people.  This  will  mean  a 
systematic  effort  to  show  the  dairymen  of 
New  England  what  the  Ayrshire  cow  is 
good  for  and  what  she  can  do  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  dairy  breeds.  It  is 
a  good  move,  and  ought  to  result  in  great 
benefit  to  the  Ayrshire  breeders.  For 
many  years  it  was  a  fair  criticism  to  say 
that  the  Ayrshire  people  were  too  modest 
in  presenting  the  good  qualities  of  their 
cattle  to  the  public.  The  Ayrshire  has 
always  been  a  superior  dairy  cow.  She 
gives  a  good  mess  of  milk,  makes  a  good 
carcass  of  beef  and  has  a  wonderful  abil¬ 
ity  to  live  and  make  good  under  conditions 
which  would  prove  too  hard  for  many 
other  breeds  of  cattle.  In  these  modern 
days  it  is  necessary  to  go  out  to  the 
people  and  make  the  quality  of  your 
goods  known,  and  evidently  the  Ayrshire 
people  are  determined  to  do  this  very 
thing. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

January  3-Fcbruary  25 — Short  courses 
in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics.  Ice 
Cream  Making,  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

March  3-1(4 — Poultry  Week,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  of  Agriculture,  State 
College,  Pa. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

March  10 — Ilolsteins.  Somersct-IIun- 
terdon  County  IIolstein-Friesian  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  College  Farm,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J. 

March  29-30 — -Ilolsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.  F. 
Darcey,  secretary. 

May  9 — Ilolsteins.  Brown  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  Sale  at  De  Pere,  Wis. 

May  17 — Ilolsteins.  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Using  Phosphate  with  Manure 

Would  there  be  any  danger  in  using  16 
per  cent  superphosphate  on  a  truck  farm 
making  a  specialty  of  spinach,  lettuce, 
radishes,  onions,  etc*.?  The  farm  has 
been  worked  in  truck  crops  about  45 
years,  and  is  covered  every  year  with  an 
average  of  75  to  100  tons  of  manure  per 
acre.  Onion  tops  fall  down  before  their 
time.  Lost  year  averaged  five  tons  of 
lime  to  acre,  limed  and  plowed  and  limed 
again  as  it  needed  it.  and  showed  good 
results.  Manure  was  formerly  all  from 
horses,  but  last  four  years  changed  to 
cow  manure.  Ground  is  in  finest  condi¬ 
tion  that  can  he  found,  but  I  am  afraid 
to  use  16  per  cent  superphosphate  for 
fear  the  lettuce  and  spinach  will  run  to 
seed.  I  intend  to  broadcast  this  fertilizer 
if  it  is  safe  to  use  on  these  crops. 

Maspeth.  N.  Y.  w.  e. 

If  I  had  a  patch  of  ground  covered 
each  year  with  from  75  to  100  tons  of  i 
barnyard  manure  to  the  acre  I  should  be 
afraid  not  to  use  plenty  of  16  per  cent  \ 
phosphate,  because  barnyard  manure  is 
such  a  lopsided  plant  feeder  that  l  would 
consider  the  results  I  was  securing  would 
not  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended.  We  have  been  believing  for 
years  that  the  best  vegetable  fertilizers 
were  those  analyzing  four  or  five  per 
cent  nitrogen  and  not  lessi  than  six  or 
eight  per  cent,  of  both  phosphorus  and 
potash.  My  favorite  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer  on  my  soil  has  been  a  3 — 0 — 6.  Now 
if  either  of  these  formulas  is  anywhere 
near  correct,  then  a  ton  or  more  of  16 
per  cent  would  not  be  any  too  much  to 
apply  to  balance  up  the  barnyard  manure, 
because  phosphorus  is  the  one  element  of 
plant  food  which  is  woefully  deficient  in 
this  fertilizer.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
application  of  a  16  per  cent  would  have  ! 
any  tendency  to  make  the  plants  run  to 
seed.  I  do  not  believe  that  phosphorus 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  plant  want 
to  run  to  seed,  but  I  believe  it  does  give 
the  individual  seeds  more  plumpness  and 
vitality.  I  would  rather  think  that  plants 
imperfectly  supplied  with  moisture  or 
plant  food  or  supplied  with  an  unbalanced 
plant  food  would  more  quickly  show  the 
tendency  to  run  to  seed. 

I  believe  that  seed  forming  is  more  a 
matter  of  age  than  of  growth.  A  rapidly 
growing  plant  has  no  time  to  bother  with 
seed  production.  Tts  energies  are  devoted 
to  growing,  and  it  sticks  to  the  job  until 
it  has  perfected  its  growth,  and  then 
makes  seed,  if  it  has  the  age.  A  stunted, 
poorly  fed  plant  seems  to  say  :  “My  life 
is  to  be  made  short,  and  T  must  reproduce 
and  help  perpetuate  the  species.”  and  at 
once  it  runs  to  seed,  spending  its  energies 
in  plant  reproduction  rather  than  in 
healthy  growth. 

I  would  use  the  16  per  cent,  and  lots 
of  it.  provided  it  was  well  distributed 
through  the  soil,  because  I  have  found 
that  when  phosphate  is  imperfectly  dis¬ 
tributed.  and  much  of  it.  comes  in  contact 
with  the  small  rootlets,  it.  will  kill  the 
rootlets,  stunting  the  plant,  causing  it  to 
run  to  seed,  and  then  we  lay  the  blame 
on  the  fertilizer  for  this  action  of  the  I 
plant. 

1  notice  W.  E.  uses  cow  manure,  and 
in  this  connection  would  tell  of  an  ex¬ 
perience  I  had  some  years  ago  with  this 
plant  food.  A  dairyman  near  my  place 
had  a  lot  of  cow  manure  for  sale,  and  I 
purchased  18  large  two-horse  loads  of  it. 
and  applied  it  to  a  half  acre  of  land  in  a 
field  of  two  acres  which  T  was  going  to 

set  to  tomatoes.  The  manure  was  well 
> 

harrowed  in  and  the  entire  field  planted 
at  the  same  time,  a  3 — 0 — 6  fertilizer  be¬ 
ing  applied  to  all  the  plants,  those  on  the 
manured  portion  receiving  the  same 
amount  as  the  others.  The  entire  field 
received  the  same  treatment  all  through 
the  season  up  to  picking  time.  I  ex¬ 
pected  results  from  the  cow  manured  por¬ 
tion.  but  when  pickings  were  made  there 
was  not  one  more  pound  of  tomatoes 
picked  from  the  manured  patch  than  from 
any  other  equal  area  in  the  entire  field. 

I  mentioned  this  fact  to  some  of  my 
brother  gardeners,  who  were  more  favor¬ 
able  to  barnyard  manure  than  I,  and 
they  on°  and  all  said.  “You  just  wait 
until  next  year,  and  then  you  will  see 
something.”  I  waited.  The  next  year 
the  same  field  was  again  planted  with 
tomatoes,  and  absolutely  no  difference 
was  observable  in  the  yield,  although  the 
vines  on  the  manured  portion  were 
slightly  larger  in  leaf  growth  and  per¬ 
haps  a  little  darker  in  color.  I  never 
could  explain  the  reason  for  these  nega¬ 
tive  results  except  from  the  fact  that  I 
(Continued  on  page  321) 
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timkens  MEAN  -  MORE  BETTER  FARMING  -  by  power 


During  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
57,000,000  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  have 
been  manufactured  on  an  unchanged  principle. 

Because  of  their  simplicity  of  design — 

ease  of  installation — 

compactness  of  mounting — 


interesting  part  in  the  development  of  More  and 
Better  Farming  By  Power. 

While  watching  57,000,000  Timken  Tapered 
Roller  Bearings  at  work  we  have  learned  much 
about  the  application  of  power  to  the  farm.  A 
descriptive  analysis  of  this  valuable  information 
has  been  got  out  in  a  booklet,  a  copy  of  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  America. 


unparalleled  performance — 
uniformity  of  quality — 

ability  to  carry  radial  loads,  thrust  loads,  and 
all  possible  combination  loads — 

and  their  adjustability  for  the  wear  that  must 
follow  all  motion,  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings  are  playing  an  important  and  intensely 


A  postcard  from  you,  addressed  to  Department  R, 
will  bring  your  copy. 

When  you  write  for  the  booklet  it  will  be  of 
great  help  if  you  will  give  the  size  of  your  farm 
and  its  present  motor  equipment. 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co,  Canton,  Ohio 

Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  for  Tractors,  Farm  Implements,  Trucks, 
Passenger  Cars,  Machinery,  Trailers,  and  I ndustrial  Appliances 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  “More  and  Better  Farming  By  Power” 


ROLLER  BEARINGS 


LATEST  OUT 

‘‘Log  and  Tree  Saw. 

TsTOW  von'ean  get  the  latest  WITTE  Arm 
"L1  Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed 
Log  Saw  for  sawing  up  logs  any  Bize. 

Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow — goes  any 
whore — saws  up-hill,  down-hill  or  on  level. 

Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper¬ 
ated  by  a  high  power,  frost-proof 

WITTE  4 -Cycle  Engine 

Costs  only  25  to 50  cents  a  day  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Double  the  powerneeded  for  saw 
ing  logs  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
rig.  Can  be  used  for  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  Saw 

At  low  cost  additional 


_ _ tional  you  can 

now  get  the  new  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  down 
trees  any  size. 

Send  for  Log  and  Tree 
Saw  Catalog, 


Quick 
CSnange 
From 
Log  to 
Tree 
Saw 


For  this  Complete  Log  Saw 

F.  O.  B.  Kansas  City,  No. 
From  Pittsburgh, Pa.,  add$6.80 

Don’t  buy  any  Log  Saw,  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 
the  market.  Cuts  much  faster  than  for¬ 
mer  rigs.  On  tests  we  cut  2-ft.  log  in  90 
seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts ’em  close  to  the 
ground.  Goes  anywhere.  We  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete  description  of  this 


wonderful  outfit  FI 


BRANCH  BUZZ  SAW  $23.50. 


WITTE  Englnfe  Works 

1895  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Bldg.,  Pitsburgh,  Pa. 


i 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COo  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy.  IIL 


igHBKKBBnHii 

U.S. 

An 

ufiSS 

he 

ie 

Guaranteed  to  wear 
G  months.  Made  by 
Kndicott  -  Johnson 
Co.  of  p  I  1  a  h  1  e 
Chrome  Leather. 
Broad  Solid  oak 
Leather  Heels. 
Double  Thick  Soles. 
I>irt  and  Water 
Proof,  Bellows 
Tongue.  Size 
fi'/j  to  12. 


.  - 

mk 


Guarantee 

You  must  be  entire- 
satisfied  or  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

Send  no  money  with  order.  Merely  send 
your  name,  address  and  size  wanted.  YTur 
shoes  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Pay 
postman  $4.45  and  postage  when  shoes 
arrive. 

Civilian  Army  &  Navy  Shoe  Co, 
Pept.  II  45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 
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Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


A  Flat  of  Paper  J’arfitions 

bo  readily  removed  and  (lie  plants  slipped 
out  of  the  box  without  disturbing  tin1 
roots  at  all.  Then  they  got  no  setback 
when  placed  in  the  open  ground.  Still, 
when  it  comes  to  tomato  plants  1  prefer 
paper  pots  or  dirt  bands,  because  the  lat¬ 
ter  can  be  left  around  the  ball  of  earth, 
and  serves  a  useful  purpose  by  keeping 
the  cutworms  away  from  the  stems.  For¬ 
merly  all  the  paper  pots  were  round,  and 
probably  that  is  the  cheapest  kind  to  use 
now,  if  they  are  to  be  made  at  home.  But 
the  square  boxes  now  being  used  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  have  some  advantages, 
chief  of  which  is  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
set  closely  together  in  the  flats,  the-o 
being  no  waste  of  space. 

Machine  to  Set  Onion  Sets. — Going 
back  to  onions,  it  seems  to  me  that  ouion 
growers  in  New  England  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  new  machine  for  planting 
onion  sets' which  is  being  used  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  Every  onion  grower  knows 
what  a  tedious  job  it  is  to  set  out  onions 
by  hand,  especially  if  pains  are  taken  to 
have  each  bulb  placed  upright  in  the  row. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  experiments  have 
shown,  if  1  am  correctly  informed,  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  having  the  sets  in 
any  particular  position.  When  checked 
plots  have  been  grown  (In'  results  have 
shown  that  just  as  good  plants  are  made 
and  just  as  good  yields  obtained  it  the 
sets  are  simply  dropped  evenly  in  the 
rows  without  regard  to  position,  as  when 
they  are  set  straight  up.  If  this  is  true, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  planter  should 
not  give  good  results,  and  the  one  which 
is  being  used  in  the  West  saves  much 
labor.  One  man  at  the  planter  can  put 
in  an  acre  of  onions  a  day.  with  the 
rows  12  in.  apart.  Probably  it  would 
take  10  or  12  men  to  do  this  amount  of 
work  by  hand. 

Lettuce  Under  Glass  and  Out. — 
It  has  been  found  that  lime  helps  ma¬ 
terially  in  growing  lettuce.  Experiments 
a‘  the  Rhode  Island  Station  resulted  in 
a  decidedly  increased  crop  when  lime  was 
used  to  neutralize  the  acid  in  the  soil. 
It  seems  that  lettuce  on  acid  soils  makes 
a  slow  growth,  and  requires  a  much 
longer  time  to  reach  marketable  size.  This 
means  ,of  course,  that  the  lettuce  is  not 
as  crisp  and  tender  as  it  otherwise  would 
be.  Moreover,  lettuce  which  grows  slow¬ 
ly  is  likely  to  develop  a  bitter  flavor. 
When  the  soil  is  well  limed  the  plants  not 
only  grow  more  quickly,  but  have  a  far 
better  color  and  usually  become  larger 
when  mature.  Lettuce  growers  around 
Boston  who  use  greenhouses  for  produc¬ 
ing  a  Winter  crop  find  themselves  in 
rather  a  peculiar  position.  Great,  quan¬ 
tities  of  lettuce  have  been  shipped  into 


Lettuce  Under  Glass 


Paper  Pots  and  Dirt  Bands. — While 
it  is  a  simple  enough  matter  to  start 
seeds  sown  broadcast  or  in  rows  in  flats 
or  boxes  in  the  kitchen,  it  is  a  decided 
help  to  use  paper  pots  or  some  other  de¬ 
vice  of  this  kind.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  seedlings  have  to  be 
thinned  out  and  transplanted.  Then  the 
flats  may  be  used  at  the  beginning  and 
the  seedlings  transferred  to  paper  pots, 
or  to  specially  constructed  boxes  which 
have  metal  or  paper  partitions  dividing 
them  into  squares.  I  have  found  boxes  of 
this  kind  very  handy  indeed.  They  arc 
made  so  that  the  board  at  one  side  can 


New  England  this  Winter,  not  only  from 
the  South,  but  also  from  California,  and 
the  California  lettuce  has  sold  more  read¬ 
ily  at  15  cents  a  head  than  the  Boston 
lettuce  at  10  cents.  Of  course,  compe¬ 
tition  of  this  kind  is  a  very  serious  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  development  of  a  green¬ 
house  business,  and  it  seems  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  something  should  be  done  to 
save  the  big  investment  which  market 
gardeners  have  made  in  glass.  It  may  be 
that  a  change  in  varieties  is  what  is 
needed.  The.  California  lettuce,  as  put 
on  the  market,  consists  of  a  head  which, 
while  small,  is  almost  entirely  white.  Of 
course,  all  the  outside  leaves  have  been 
removed,  and  this  white-hearted  ball 
seems  to  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  the 
eye  of  the  average  buyer  than  the  green 
lettuce,  although  the  latter  may  have 
larger  heads,  which  is  sent  cat  by  the 
home  growers. 

Corn  for  Canning. — Down  in  Maine 
the  corn  farmers  are  wondering  what  they 
are  going  to  get  for  their  product  next 
year.  Last  year  the  packers  made  con¬ 
tracts  of  five  cents  per  pound  for  cut 
corn  delivered  at  the  factory,  and  the 
local  associations  seem  to  think  that  they 
ought  to  get  as  much  next  Summer.  M. 
I).  Jones,  farm  demonstrator  for  the 
Maine  University,  has  been  keeping  ac¬ 
curate  records  to  show  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  sweet  corn  in  Maine.  Reports 
from  1.31  farms  scattered  through  eight 
or  10  counties  showed  an  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  2.800  lbs.  of  cut  corn  per  acre, 
and  a  not  cost  of  $121.90  per  acre.  This 
was  found  to  bring  the  cost  per  pound 
to  more  than  five  cents,  and  without 
doubt  some  of  the  farmers  last  year  sold 
their  corn  at  a  loss.  Mr.  .Tones  sums  up 
the  matter  in  this  way:  Either  there  are 
many  men  growing  sweet  corn  who  do 
not  know  how  to  grow  it,  or  they  arc 
using  land  not  adapted  to  the  crop.  More 
growers  should  keep  records  to  find  out 
where  their  cost  is  excessive  and  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  crop  is  a  profitable 
one  under  their  conditions. 

Tractors  on  Small  Farms. — Tractors 
have  become  so  important  even  in  New 
England  that  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Storrs  has  issued  a  bul¬ 
letin  devoted  entirely  to  their  use.  In 
reading  over  this  bulletin  one  is  impressed 
with  tlu*  fact  that  much  more  is  involved 
in  the  purchase  of  a  tractor  than  appears 
at  first  thought.  The  apparatus  is  a 
complex. machine,  and  if  it  is  to  warrant 
its  cost  it  must  be  operated  by  somebody 
who  understands  it  thoroughly,  and  can 
make  minor  repairs  to  save  loss  of  time. 
Garden  tractors  are  having  a  pretty  thor¬ 
ough  try-out,  especially  on  market  gar¬ 
dens,  where  the  labor  item  is  important. 
Reports  as  to  their  value  differ  greatly, 
depending  largely  upon  the  character  of 
the  land  and  the  temperament  of  the  op¬ 
erator.  There  is  but  little  use,  evidently, 
in  trying  to  work  one  of  these  hand  trac¬ 
tors  on  very  rough  land  or  on  side  hills. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  land  is  smooth 
and  in  good  tilth,  the  machine- gives  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  the  hands  of  a  man  with 
a  little  mechanical  skill.  One.  matter  is 
important,  although  often  overlooked. 
Crops  should  be  planted  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  tractor  if  such  a  machine 
is  to  be  used  in  cultivating  them.  In 


other  words,  the  rows  must  be  the  right 
distance  apart  in  order  to  make  the  ma¬ 
chine  most  available.  Even  florists  are 
now  using  the  smaller  hand  tractors,  and 
find  them  serviceable,  especially  for  grow¬ 
ing  such  field  crops  as  carnations.  Nur¬ 
serymen,  on  the  other  hand,  have  appar¬ 
ently  not  found  them  very  satisfactory. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Farm  Electric  Lighting  System 

Would  you  give  experience  about  some 
electric-lighting  system,  the  life  of  the 
engine,  the  batteries  and  other  parts? 
Some  people  say  that  their  life  is  short, 
while  others  argue  to  the  contrary. 

Clarence  Center,  N.  Y.  C.  L. 

Farm  electric  plants;  may  be  compared 
to  automobiles.  There  are  both  poor  ones, 
and  good  ones,  expensive  ones  and  cheap 
ones.  The  main  parts  of  an  electric  plant 
are  the  generating  equipment  and  the 
storage  battery.  The  storage  battery  is 


(food  Type  of  Paper  Pot 

the  weak  part  in  most  electric  plants. 
There  are  two  general  types  of  storage 
battery  ;  the  lead-plate  battery  using  acid 
electrolyte,  and  the  nickel-iron  plate 
battery,  which  uses  caustic  soda  or  caus¬ 
tic  potash  electrolyte.  The  lead  type 
battery  i«  the  most  efficient;  that  is,  it 
gives  back  a  larger  part  of  the  electricity 
which  is  put  into  it.  Lead-plate  batteries 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  compara¬ 
tively  short-lived,  while  the  nickel-iron 
batteries  are  almost  indestructible.  Sev¬ 
eral  makes  of  lead  batteries  now  have  es¬ 
pecially  constructed  plates  which  greatly 
increase  their  life. 

With  good  care  the  .average  electric 
plant,  aside  from  the  battery,  should  last 
as  long  as  any  other  gasoline  engine  of 
the  same  size  and  type.  The  life  of  a 
lead-plate  battery  may  be  expected  to  be 
from  four  to  six  years,  if  properly  cared 
for,  according  to  the  make  of  the  battery. 
As  previously  stated,  the  nickel-iron  type 
of  battery  should,  outlast  the  engine.  The 
writer  has  this  type  of  battery,  which 
was  damaged  by  abuse  in  an  electric 
truck.  We  cleaned  it  up,  renewed  the 
electrolyte,  and  put  it  to  work  for  elec¬ 


tric  lighting  about  three  years  ago.  Since 
then  we  have  put  distilled  water  into  it 
once  ;  will  probably  clean  it  up  and  put 
in  more  water  again  in  the  Spring.  This 
electric  plant  runs  on  kerosene.  The 
amount  of  kerosene  required  is  about 
one-third  the  amount  formerly  used  in 
common  lamps  to  light  the  same  house. 

Strange  to  say,  the  greatest  benefits  of 
electric  lighting  are  not  in  the  living 
rooms.  There  are  many  good  types  of 
light  almost  equal  to  the  electric  lights 
to  brighten  the  fireside.  But  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  (he  haymow,  the  stable,  the  yard  and 
the  poultry-houses,  electric  light  is  a  ver¬ 
itable  godsend.  Nothing  on  the  whole 
farm  pays  so  big  dividends  as  our  lights 
in  these  places.  When  figuring  the  cost 
of  electric  lighting,  consider  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  value  in  barns  and  house,  the 
burglar  insurance  against  chicken  thieves, 
the  time  saved  in  doing  chores,  the  work 
saved  in  changing  lamps,  and,  if  you  are 
in  the  poultry  business,  the  lighting  of 
poultry-houses  on  dark  mornings.  Don't 
forget  the  places  you  can  use  electric  mo¬ 
tors.  In  closing,  let  me  add  that  uo 
small  engine  plant  is  as  cheap  as  fiuying 
electricity  from  a  power  distributing 
system.  w.  B.  t. 


Propagating  the  Grape 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  start  grapes 
from  length  of  grapevine,  and  how  old 
must  the  wood  of  the  vine  be?  How  long 
will  it  bo  until  it  makes  roots?  A.  s. 

Gan  field,  Ohio. 

Grapevines  are  usually  grown  from  cut¬ 
tings  that  are  taken  from  the  growth  of 
the  season  immediately  preceding.  These 
arc  cut  into  pieces  of  from  8  to  12  in.  in 
length.  The  canes  are  severed  from  the 
vine  close  to  wood  from  which  they  arise. 
’Lhe  lower  cut  of  each  cutting  is  made 
through  or  just  below  the  bud,  while  the 
cut  that  determines  the  length  of  the 
cutting.  8  or  10  in.,  is  made  so  that  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  wood  projects  above 
the  upper  bud.  These  are  then  tied  in 
bundles  with  all  the  butt  ends  together 
and  as  nearly  level  as  possible,  and  buried 
with  the  ends  up  in  well-drained  soil 
outside  or  in  sand  in  a  cool  cellar.  The 
upper  ends  should  be  covered  with  four 
or  five  inches  of  soil. 

If  grape  cuttings  arc  from  good  canes 
and  well  kept  till  planted,  and  if  the 
season  be  favorable,  about  10  per  cent, 
of  those  planted  should  give  roots  that 
can  be  planted  in  the  vineyard  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  If  the  above  conditions  are 
not  satisfied,  two  years  will  be  required 
to  secure  good  roots.  f.  e.  gladwin. 
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Using  Phosphate  with  Manure 

(Continued  from  page  319) 
had  applied  nitrogen  and  potash  enough 
in  the  commercial  manure  to  balance  up 
all  the  phosphoric  acid  that  was  avail¬ 
able.  and  the  nitrogen  and  potash  in  the 
cow  manure  were  not  of  any  use  without 
an  extra  supply  of  phosphorus  to  balance 
them.  I  know  that  on  my  soil  I  cannot 
get  along  without  phosphoric  acid. 

New  York.  c.  o.  wabford. 


Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Tomato  Plant 
Growing 

One  of  the  most  profitable  adjuncts  to 
the  grower  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
is  the  growing  of  tomato,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  lettuce  and  other  plants  for  sale 
to  the  neighbors  for  setting  in  their  home 
gardens.  A  little  greenhouse  10x20  will 
many  times,  when  well  handled,  produce 
more  clear  profit  than  two  or  more  acres 
in  corn  or  other  heavy  farm  crop.  The 
beauty  of  a  small  greenhouse  of  this  size 
is  that  the  heating  system  need  not  be  ex¬ 
pensive.  A  good  box  wood  stove  or  a 
self-feeding  coal  stove  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  produce,  an  abundance  of  heat  in  the 
coldest  weather.  A  greenhouse  by  its 
nature  is  one  of  the  most  exposed  struc¬ 
tures  on  the  farm,  but  a  small  house  of 
this  size  can  easily  be  covered  at  night  by 
mats  of  straw.  I  have  found  the  straw 
mats  made  GxG  ft.  the  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  as  one  mat  can  be  placed  to  cover 
two  sashes,  fastening  the  upper  part  of 
the  mat  to  the  ridgepole  and  letting  the 
mat  roll  down  or  hang  so  as  to  cover  the 
glass.  Rings,  fastened  to  the  mats,  and 
hooks  in  the  ridgepole,  make  this  work 
very  easy,  and  'a  roof  covered  with  these 
mats  is  as  warm  as  a  solid  boarded  cover. 

In  a  greenhouse  of  the  size  mentioned 
one  can  well  have  ISO  ft.  of  bench  space, 
and  by  fairly  intelligent  handling,  from  a 
space  of  this  size  thousands  of  plants  can 
be  raised  and  sold.  There  is  no  profit  in 
running  a  house  of  this  size  during  the 
Fall  and  early  Winter,  but  outside  of  the 
profit  there  is  a  lot  of  comfort  and  pleas¬ 
ure  in  being  able  to  go  into  a  little  house 
on  a  wintry  day  when  I  he  thermometer  is 
away  down  below  zero,  with  the  snow  a 
foot  deep  on  the  ground,  and  the  wind 
blowing  20  miles  an  hour,  and  sit  in  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  to  mend  the  harness 
or  repair  some  farm  article,  or  even  to 
answer  some  of  your  correspondence, 
while  all  about  you  are  growing  the  rad¬ 
ishes  and  parsley  and  green  onions  and 
lettuce  that  are  going  to  add  to  your 
enjoyment  at  the  dinner  table.  But  theie 
is  a  lot  of  profit  in  the  plants  that  arc 
grown  along  in  the  late  Winter  and  early 
Spring  for  the  early  plantings.  Every 
garden  needs  lettuce,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
tomatoes,  peppers  and  eggplant,  not  to 
sa.v  anything  about  the  many  varieties  of 
flower  plants  that  are  set  out  each  year. 

In  this  latitude,  New  York,  the  lit¬ 
tle  greenhouse  is  started  commercially 
about  January  15,  when  cabbage  seed  is 
sown  in  boxes  or  in  rows  on  the  green¬ 
house  bench,  these  rows  being  about  2  in. 
apart,  the  cabbage  seed  being  dropped  so 
that  the  plants  will  come  up  about  eight 
to  the  inch.  This  is  in  flu;  coldest  part 
of  the  house,  the  warmer  parts  being  re¬ 
served  for  the  tomato  and  peppers,  which 
are  planted  about  two  weeks  later.  When 
the  cabbage  plants  are  up  about  an  inch 
high,  which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks, 
they  are  transplanted  so  that  they  stand 
about  %  in.  apart  in  rows  2  in.  apart. 
Many  of  these  are  transplanted  into  flats 
or  shallow  boxes  about  3  in.  deep,  a  box 
12x20  holding  about  200  plants.  By  the 
time  these  plants  are  3  in.  high  many 
people  will  be  ready  to  purchase,  and  the 
entire  box  of  plants  can  be  sold  for  from 
$1  to  $2,  according  to  location. 

When  plants  begin  to  crowd  they  are 
ready  for  their  final  .shifting  into  out-of- 
door  beds,  which  can  be  protected  by 
cloth  or  glass  and  gradually  hardened  off 
for  the  final  outdoor  setting  in  the  field. 
Cauliflower  and  lettuce  are  handled  the 
same  as  cabbage.  Tomatoes  and  peppers 
are  started  about  two  weeks  later  than 
cabbage,  and  require  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  house,  with  a  temperature  about  10 
degrees  higher.  There  is  a  lot  of  pleas¬ 
ure  in  running  a  small  greenhouse,  and 
for  the  work  expended  nothing  on  the 


More  farmers  are  wearing  Goodrich  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  today  than  ever  before. 

The  reason  for  this  tremendous  increase  in  users  is 
simple— Goodrich  wears  longer  than  other  footwear, 
and  farmers  have  found  it  out.  Naturally,  when  a 
man  buys  a  pair  of  Goodrich  “Hi-Press”  and  they 
last  so  much  longer  and  are  so  much  more  comfort¬ 
able,  and  so  materially  cut  down  that  big  footwear 
bill — he’s  going  to  tell  his  friends. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  finding  out  that  Good¬ 
rich  won’t  leak,  peel  or  come  apart— it  can’t,  for  it  is 
made  in  One  Solid  Piece  — that’s  the  Goodrich  way. 

Look  for  the  Red  Line  ’round  the  Top  when  you 
buy.  60,000  dealers  are  now  selling  Goodrich. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


Goodrich 

Hi-Press 

Rubber  Footwear 


Now?*' 

times,  _ _ _ 

isthe  time  to  buy  your  engine  a  M  /  I  r  I  lr  I  ll'  1_ 

—  while  my  prices  are  cut  to  the  U  W  II  I  l*( 
limit,  and  while  you  can  get  •  —  ■"  •“  JLj 

quick  (shipment.  Surely  you  can  Direct  to  You  on  Skids.  Ready  to 

use  engine  power  at  these  pricea  From  Pittsburgh  $6.00  More.  —  _ 

keep  on  making  money.  “'*“d  BIG  CUT  OIM  ALL  SIZES 

ZB  O  Hi 11/  Tpc#_  Remember  this  is  my  36th  year  in  the  engine  business.  You 
**  T  "  take  no  chances— You  buy  direct— Cash  or  Easy  Terms  if 

Lifetime  Gil ZH4 ^entf***  arranged  for.  Don’t  take  any  Engine,  Power  Saw,  Log 
All  information  S  Tree  Saw  until  you  get  my  Catalog  and  Price  List, 

■fin  iniormation  DKbb.  Write  quick.  Address  nearest  shipping  point.— ED.  H  WITTE  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  ‘‘SiSgfcR: 


farm  will  bring  in 
profits. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


more 
C.  o, 


satisfactory 

WAKFORD. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Made  to  your  order  from  Horse, 
Cow  C alt,  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  bail  or  fur  on  it. 

ou  save  as  high  as  30%  by  using 
your  own  furs. 

Free  catalogue  with  instructions 
for  handling  furs.  Fur  garments 
repaired  and  remodeled. 

FUR  TANNING  AND 

"Let  the  hair  so  TAXIDERMY  SPECIALISTS 

with  the  hide"  Large  and  small  game,  birds  and 
fish  mounted.  Prompt  service,  ex¬ 
pert  attention.  Price  quoted  is  price  charged. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO. 

661  West  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 

ROYTVmnp. 

PACKERS 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 
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SUCCESSFUL  PIPELESS  HEATING 


The  name  CALORIC  identifies  the  heating  plant 
with  the  exclusive  patented  features  that  make 
pipeless  heating  such  a  wonderful  success. 

It  identifies  the  heating  plant  that  is  sold  under 
a  Money-Back  guarantee  of  your  satisfaction — and 
that  has  made  good  its  guarantee  in  actual  service 
in  over  125,000  homes. 


The  CaloriC  fills  every  room  with  summerlike 
warmth  in  coldest  weather — and  cuts  fuel  bills  y  to 
y2.  There  is  only  one  CaloriC.  The  name  is  on  the 
feed  door.  It’s  your  bond  of  heating  satisfaction* 

The  Monitor  Stove  Company 

(  The  Monitor  Family) 

102  Years  in  Business 
127  Woodrow  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  CaloriC  actually  costs  less 
than  the  stoves  necessary  to  heat 
same  size  building.  May  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  day,  no  plumbing,  no 
pipes  to  freeze.  Burns  any  fuel. 
Write  today  for  CaloriC  Book¬ 
er  see  nearest  dealer. 


Nearest  Branch  Address 
THE  MONITOR  STOVE  COMPANY 
Bush  Terminal  Sales  Bldg. 

132  West  42nd  Street  New  York  City 


LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  WARM-AIR  FURNACES  IN  THE  WORLD 

©  T.  M.  S.  Co.  1921 


PRICES  REDUCED! 


oik  Wire  Fencing 


LJ 


Farm,  Stock  and 
Poultry  Fencing  di¬ 
rect  from  evr  fac¬ 
tory  to  you.  Our 
new  reduced  prices 


will  save  you  money.  Write  for  our  Farm  Fencing 
Catalog  66R46. 


Sear?,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago,  Philadelphia 


MOOSE 
HIDE 
SOX 


GOOD 

WEAR 


Cut  Down  High  Cost  of  Socks 
BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MILL 

An  extra  good  wearing  every  day  sock. 
No  seams  to  hurt  the  feet.  A  trial  ord  t 
will  convince  tln-ir  value.  Colors  : 
r.lack.  Navy  blue  and  dark  tan.  Sizes  : 
!>1$.  10.  10^,  11.  Ills.  Price  *2.00  per 
dozen  pairs.  Delivered  by  parcel  post. 

MOOSE  HIDE  SOX 
Box  31 4,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds 

Prices  Lower 

Very  best  qualities  of  Clover.  Al¬ 
falfa  and  other  Spring  grass  seeds 
are  now  selling  at  one-half  to  one- 
third  of  last  year's  prices.  It  is 
your  chance  to  seed  heavily  of  the 
very  best  seed  at  low  eost  per  acre. 

Seed  oats  of  wonderful  value  are 
offered  in  our  new  Catalog.  A  true 
“side”  oats — five  other  kinds.  Eight 
distinct  kinds  of  Seed  corn,  for 
silage  and  cribbing — at  less  than 
40e  per  acre  cost  to  you.  Look  over 
our  complete  line  of  Spring  Grains 
—  Pasture  Grasses  —  Soy  Beans  • — 
Potatoes,  etc.  Money-back  Guar¬ 
antee  covers  every  bag  of  Hoffman’s 
Seeds  you  buy.  Write  today  for 
the  new  catalog — ask  for  samples — 
both  are  free.  Mention  this  paper. 
“Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay!” 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 
Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


Farmers !  Loan  to  Farmers ! 


INVEST  your  money  safely  in  our  basic  industry — 
farming.  Place  it  through  the  Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 
This  organization,  operating  under  the  State  Banking 
Department,  loans  to  reliable  New  York  State  farmers 
exclusively. 

You  can  invest  as  little  as  $100  and  as  much  as  you 
like  in  Farmers  Fund,  Inc.  one-year  Collateral  Trust 
Gold  Notes.  We  pay  you  5Vg%  interest  and  give  you 
ample  security. 

Behind  these  Trust  Gold  Notes  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
Farmers  Fund,  Inc.  We  further  safeguard  your  money 
by  depositing  as  collateral  with  the  Lincoln-AUiance 
Bank  of  Rochester,  New  York,  farmers’  notes  equal  to 
12091  the  face  value  of  our  Trust  Gold  Notes. 

Write  for  particulars  and  interesting  booklet. 

FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 

Capital,  $400,000  Surplus,  $115,000 

Lincoln- Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

M|-" 


Law  Cases  Involving  Women 


Joint  Deed;  Transfer  of  Debtor’s 
Property 

1.  If  a  man  and  wife  have  a  joint 

deed  of  one  or  more  farms  for  several 
years,  and  the  man  dies  without  leaving 
any  debts,  but  has  children,  will  the  wife 
hold  the  property  or  will  she  have  to  go 
through  a  process  of  settlement,  same  as 
if  she  did  not  hold  half  deed  with  her 
husband?  2.  Can  a  man  who  owes  debts 
deed  his  property  to  his  wife  and  leave 
the  debt  unpaid?  Can  a  man  give  notes 
for  debts  payable  at  his  death,  thus  after 
giving  the  notes  can  he  deed  all  his 
property  to  his  wife  and  not  provide  for 
the  notes  to  be  paid?  Will  such  tran¬ 
sactions  stand  in  law.  w.  B. 

New  York. 

1;  Title  Will  pass  directly  (to  the 
widow  on  the  death  of  the  husband  with¬ 
out  any  process  of  Caw  whatsoever. 

2.  A  man  who  owes  debts  can  deed 
his  property  to  his  wife  and  leave  the 
debts  unpaid.  If  this  transfer  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  creditors 
and  without  valuable  consideration,  a 
court  of  equity  will  set  aside  the  deed. 


Inheritance;  Husband’s  Right  to  Wife’s 
Property 

1.  If  a  husband  die  without  a  will, 
having  children,  what  share  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  can  a  Avife  hold  in  New  York?  If 
the’  wife  die  without  a  will  what  share  of 
the  property  can  the  husband  hold?  The 
children  belong  to  both.  2.  I  am  told 
that  a  wife  teaching  school,  her  husband 
can  collect  her  school  money.  Is  this 
true?  E.  l. 

New  York. 

1.  In  the  ease  you  name  either  sur¬ 
viving  husband  or  wife  would  take  the 
sum  of  one-third  of  all  real  property  left 
by  the  other,  and  the  remainder  would  go 
to  the  children.  If  there  was  personal 
property  either  the  surviving  husband  or 
the  surviving  wife  would  be  entitled  to  a 
one-third  part  of  the  personal  property 
of  the  other,  after  payment  of  debts,  and 
the  residue  will  be  divided  in  equal  por¬ 
tions  among  the  children. 

2.  A  husband  may  not  collect  wages 
due  his  wife  without  her  consent. 


Women’s  Factory  Hours 

We  own  a  little  fruit  and  poultry 
place  just  out  the  city  line.  We  work 
in  the  city  factories  in  Winter  some.  Our 
present  employer  says  that  my  wife — all 
women  working  for  him — must  work  10 
hours  each  day  on  Monday.  Tuesday, 
Wednesday.  Thursday.  Friday  and  four 
hours  on  Saturday,  54  hours  each  week. 
Can  he  require  this?  Has  ages  anything 
to  do  with  this?  a.  g.  b. 

New  York. 

The  labor  law  of  the  State  of  New 
Ylork  makjes  the  following  provision  : 
No  female  minor  under  the  age  of  21 
years  and  no  woman  shall  be  employed  or 
permitted  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this 
State  more  than  six  day  or  54  hours  in 
any  one  week  ;  nor  more  than  nine  hours 
in  any  one  day  except  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided.  No  female  minor  under  the  age 
of  21  shall  he  employed  or  permitted  to 
work  in  any  factory  in  this  State  before 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning  or  after  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day. 

(Exceptions)  A  female  10  years  of  age 
and  a  male  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18 
may  be  employed  in  a  factory  more  than 
nine  hours  a  day :  .  " 

(a)  Regularly  in  not  to  exceed  five 
days  a  week,  in  order  to  make  a  short  day 
or  holiday  on  one  of  the  six  working 
days  of  the  week ; 

(b)  Irregularly  in  not  to  exceed  three 
days  a  week  ;  p-ovided  that  no  such  per¬ 
son  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to 
work  more,  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day 
or  more  than  54  hours  in  one  week. 

These  exceptions  are  allowed,  provided 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  as  to  notice  or 
time  book  be  fully  complied  with. 


Husband’s  Share  in  Wife’s  Property 

Where  the  wife  owns  property  and  there 
are  no  children,  if  she  makes  no  will  does 
the  husband  get  anything?  J.  W.  T. 

Where  a  wife  who  owns  personal  pro¬ 
perty  dies  without  a  will,  and  leaves  no 
children  her  surviving,  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  the  entire 
personal  property  goes  to  the  husband. 
If  there  were  children  the  parent  would 
take  one-third  and  the  balance  should  go 
equally  among  them.  Real  estate  left  by 
the  wife,  who  died  without  a  will,  leav¬ 
ing  no  children,  goes  to  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  wife.  If  there  were  chil¬ 
dren  the  husband  would  have  a  right  of 
courtesy  which  would  entitle  him  to  use 
of  the  property  for  life. 


Alien’s  Property  Right 

Can  an  alien  buy  real  estate  and  leave 
it  to  his  children?  I  have  been  told  the 
State  claims  it.  If  so.  could  you  tell  me 
how  it  could  he  fixed  so  that  his  children 
could  get  it  at  his  death,  the  children 
being  of  age?  w.  S.  c. 

A  citizen  of  a  state  or  nation  which 
by  its  laws  confers  similar  privileges  on 
the  citizens  of  United  States  may  take, 
acquire,  hold  and  convey  lands  or  real 
estate  within  this  State  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  such 


persons  were  at  the  time  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  An  alien  who  has  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen 
and  who  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
and  intends  to  remain  such  a  resident 
may  make  and  file  a  deposition  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  must  be  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose.  For  a  period 
of  six  years  after  filing  the  deposition 
such  an  alien  may  take,  hold  or  convey 
and  devise  real  property.  If  a  person 
who  has  filed  such  a  deposition  dies  with¬ 
in  six  years  thereafter,  and  before  he  is 
admitted  to  citizenship,  his  property 
would  descend  to  his  widow  and  heirs 
upon  such  persons  being  admitted  to  citi¬ 
zenship  or  filing  a  deposition  in  their  be¬ 
half.  N.  T. 


Property  Sold  for  Taxes 

I  paid  the  delinquent  taxes  on  T1/^  acres 
with  an  old  building  on  it.  and  a  small 
amount  of  poor  furniture  in  the  house. 
They  say  I  have  possession  of  the  land 
and  any  improvements  I  make  are  to  be 
paid  for  in  case  a  blood  relation  should 
be  found.  The  old  man  who  owned  it  left 
it  to  his  second  wife  (the  first  one  had 
been  dead  for  years)  and  she  failed  to 
make  a  disposal  of  same.  No  relatives 
are  known.  Have  I  the  furniture  also  to 
take  care  of  until  the  two  years  are  up, 
and  then  when  the  court  gives  me  a  deed 
I  can  dispose  of  same,  but  not  before 
that  time?  Is  this  correct?  W. 

A  deed  of  real  property  sold  for  taxes 
would  not  carry  with  it  personal  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  house.  If  you  kept  the  house¬ 
hold  goods  two  years  you  will  be  entitled 
to  storage,  and  this  would  probably  be 
worth  more  than  the  goods.  In  order  to 
be  perfectly  secure  you  might  sell  the 
goods  for  storage,  after  advertising  them 
as  such. 


Damage  from  Overhanging  Trees 

What  is  the  law  in  New  York  State  on 
trees?  Suppose  I  had  along  my  line 
fence  40  trees,  and  my  neighbor  could 
not  raise  anything  along  where  the  trees 
stand,  for  three  or  four  rods,  can  lie  com¬ 
pel  me  to  cut  them  or  not?  G.  a.  r. 

Your  neighbor  cannot  compel  you  to  cut 
down  the  trees.  He  may,  however,  cut 
off  all  branches  of  your  trees  which  pro¬ 
trude  over  his  side  of  the  line. 


Damage  to  Unthrashed  Grain 

I  recently  purchased  a  farm  from  A, 
who  two  years  previous  purchased  it  from 
R.  Last  year  B  had  in  20  acres  of  wheat 
on  this  farm,  renting  on  a  50-50  share 
basis.  I  bought  this  farm  in  October  with 
(he  understanding  that  A’s  share  of  wheat 
and  all  the  straw  is  mine.  B,  who  holds 
a  mortgage  against  this  farm,  promised 
to  thrash  the  wheat  at  once,  and  I  have 
spoken  to  him  several  time  since,  but  the 
wheat  is  not  thrashed  yet,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  share  is  spoiled,  due  to  standing  in 
the  stack  since  July.  B  is  a  very  ag¬ 
gressive,  independent  man.  with  plenty 
of  money,  while  the  $200  or  $300  worth 
of  wheat  and  straw  would  have  helped 
me  out  considerably.  Could  you  advise 
what  steps  I  could  take,  or  what  laws,  if 
any.  would  help  me,  to  right  my  wrongs? 
Could  I  justly  hold  out  a  fair  sum  on  the 
interest  or  principal  of  mortgage?  M. 

New  Jersey. 

It  would  not  he  best  to  attempt  to  with¬ 
hold  any  part  of  the  interest  money  due 
B  for  the  reason  that  the  damage,  if  any, 
is  not  liquidated,  and  you  do  not  know 
just  how  much  you  can  legally  withhold. 
If  he  owed  you  a  definite  sum,  or  if  the 
court,  or  a  regular  arbitrator  had  decided 
as  to  how  much  you  were  damaged,  then 
you  might  deduct  it  from  the  interest.  Un¬ 
der  the  agreement,  was  it  any  more  the 
duty  of  B  to  have  the  wheat  thrashed 
than  it  was  your  duty?  If  it  was  not.  it 
would  be  advisable  for  you  to  have  the 
thrashing  done  and  save  any  future  dam¬ 
age.  It  will  be  well  to  notify  B  that  you 
will  have  the  thrashing  done  on  a  certain 
date,  so  that  he  can  attend  and  measure 
his  grain  if  he  cares  to.  For  the  damages 
already  done,  if  due  to  B’s  fault  or  negli¬ 
gence,  you  may  bring  an  action  against 
him  to  have  the  amount  of  damages  fixed. 

n.  r. 


Legality  of  Signboards 

1.  Can  a  neighbor  lease  or  sell  to  an 
advertising  firm  the  right  to  erect  a  large 
sign  that  is  so  close  to  my  dwelling  as  to 
cut  off  my  view  of  the  highway  and  re¬ 
maining  real  estate?  How  near  to  a 
property  line  can  an  advertising  sign  be 
erected?  Can  a  road  patrolman  force 
me  to  remove  a  sign  erected  by  me  inside 
road  fence  and  among  growing  crops? 
Said  sign  is  advertising  my  business  and 
produce.  E.  d.  b. 

Wallkill,  N..  Y.  . 

1.  Assuming  that  you  are  not  living 
in  a  city  or  village,  and  that  there  are  no 
restrictions  against  the  construction  of 
the  sign,  there  is  no  reason  why  your 
neighbor  cannot  erect  a  sign,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  commit  a  nuisance.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  case  the  court  held  that  the  bill¬ 
board  in  question  was  not  a  nuisance. 

2.  The  road  patrolman  cannot  require 
you  to  remove  a  sign  such  as  you  describe, 
erected  by  you  on  your  own  premises. 
The  fence  may  or  may  not  indicate  the 
bounds  of  the  highway. 
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Security 


Security  in  buying  a  horse  comes 
from  your  long  experience  with 
horses. 

Security  in  buying  a  suit  is  as¬ 
sured  if  you  take  advantage  of  our 
75  years  of  experience  in  making 
clothes. 

You  will  know  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  fabric  for  your  clothes — 
year  in  and  year  out. 

You  will  know  the  styles  that 
arc  right — safe  and  sane — that  will 
be  right  as  long  as  you  wear  the 
suit. 

For  wear  —  service  —  looks  — 
most-for-dollar — you  can’t  beat 
guaranteed  Clothcraft  Serge 
Specials — tested  by  over  a  half 
million  wearers. 

These  common-sense  clothes 
are  made  in  the  largest  single 
clothing  plant  in  the  world  — 
where  we  make  the  greatest 
number  of  Serge  Specials— and 
sell  them  for  less. 


. . ■■■■■■! 

b  Actual  samples  of  these  serges —  . 
free  to  you— in  a  little  folder  with  * 
a  big  message— facts  that  will  ■ 
I  give  security  to  your  clothes  8 
|  buying— just  write  “Send  Serge  g 
p  Folder" — address:  »P 

■  THE  JOSEPH  &  FE1SS  CO. 

6 36  St.Clair  Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland. Ohio  ® 


No  matter 
what  your 
experience 

has  been,  McQueen's  will  inoculate  your  le¬ 
gumes  to  your  satisfaction,  because  these  bac¬ 
teria  are  bred  on  a  farm,  under  working 
conditions,  giving  them  life  and  strength. 

Ask  Your  Experiment  Station 

You  can  add  dollars  to  your  crops,  enrich 
your  soil  with  nitrogen  and  make  more  profits 
by  the  use  of  virile,  kicking  bacteria.  McQueen 
has  solved  the  problem  of  supply— a  real 
farmer’s  bacteria,  bred  in  natural  conditions, 
and  guaranteed  to  perform.  Get  the  records 
of  tests. 

These  Now  Ready 

Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Alsike  Clover, 
Crimson  Clover,  Mammoth  Clover,  Vetch,  Soy  Beans, 
Lima  Beans,  Velvet  Beans,  Garden  B-ans,  Canada 
Peas,  Cow  Peas,  Garden  Peas,  Sweet  Peas,  Peanuts 
and  others. 

Sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  live  for  one  year  and 
inoculate  satisfactorily.  Write  for  prices  and  circular  to 

The  Continental  Sales  Company 
Htil  Arcue  Bldg.,  Springlleid,  Olilo 


BUY 


FRO  M 


Factory 


r  t 

We  guarantee  every  garment.  Save 
money  by  buying  direct  from  the  factory. 
We  know  overalls  and  Jumpers  and  know 
how  to  make  them.  We  know  how  good 
overalls  should  stand  up.  Stand-All  work 
garments  are  made  for  strength.  We 
guarantee  against  ripping  and  imperfec¬ 
tions.  See  the  material  itself  before  you 
buy — samples  of  material  and  complete 
catalogue  with  prices  and  measurement 
blanks  sent  promptly. 

STANDISH  &  ALDEN,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  102,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


KTOW 

There  was  a  Farmer  who  didn’t  believe 
in  Grangers  Id  me. 

And  he  was  wondrous  wise: 

He  jumped  mro  a  bramble  hush 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 

Now  when  he  found  his  eyes  were  out. 
And  his  farm  if  wouldn’t  pay. 

He  used  some  Grangers  Lime — brot 
back  his  sight. 

Now  his  farm’s  O.  K. 

GRANGERS  MFG.  CO.,  (Successor) 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Works:  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  Y-ork-  City 


On  Leaving  the  Old  Farm 

Most  men  who  take  up  farming  for 
their  occupation  start  out  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  and  hope  that  financially  they 
may  have  such  success  as  to  provide  a 
home  and  living  for  themselves  and  family 
and  enough  for  their  declining  years.  The 
home  means  more  to  such  people  than  to 
those  who  simply  rent  a  place  to  live  in. 
Then,  after  a  real  home  has  been  made 
(perhaps  the  dear  ones  all  gone)  and  old 
age  conies  creeping  on.  with  the  loss  of 
the  ability  to  accomplish  things  ffc  in 
younger  years,  the  farm  and  home  feels 
lonesome.  They  also  lose  the  joy  and 
pleasure  of  farm  life,  as  they  see  things 
on  the  farm  going  backward  which  they 
can  neither  improve  themselves  nor  rea¬ 
sonably  hire  others  to  do  for  them.  The 
thought  will  come.  “Is  the  farm  the  best 
place  for  old  age  after  all?”  Hut  as 
people  grow  older  they  dread  to  make 
a  change;  that  means  taking  a  risk,  and 
taking  a  risk  may  mestn  unhappiness  or 
a  financial  loss  to  them.  Yet  one  who 
will  not  take  a  risk  will  not  enjoy  a  real 
success  in  life,  and  may  not  taste  its 
bitterest  sorrows. 

I  was  left  at  tlie»age  of  is.  by  the  death 
of  a  father,  on  a  40-acre  badly  run-down 
New  England  farm,  formerly  owned  by  a 
doctor.  My  father  had  not  tried  entirely 
to  support  his  family  upon  if.  With  a 
mother  and  younger  sister  to  look  after. 
I  felt  it  best  to  stay  upon  the  farm.  So 
circumstances  made  a  farmer  of  me.  some¬ 
thing  I  had  not  intended  to  be.  Starting 
with  market  garden  crops,  for  wc  must 
have  an  income  to  live  upon,  then  the 
small  fruits,  gradually  working  into  the 
orchard  fruits,  largely  apples.  I  had  built 
up  a  good  proposition  for  anyone  who 
might  wish  to  invest  in  the  fruit  busi¬ 
ness.  We  were  only  one  mile  from  center 
of  town,  with  two  good  roads  to  choose 
from  :  less  from  an  electric  car  line,  rural 
delivery  at  the  door,  four  miles  from  a 
city  of  more  than  40.000  inhabitants,  a 
mile  or  less  from  one  of  Massachusetts’ 
trunk  State  roads.  City  people  of  wealth 
were  making  permanent  homes  on  our 
street  just  below  us  (which  did  not  help 
the  labor  problem).  Trucks  would  take 
our  fruit  at  the  door  and  deliver  to  our 
commission  man.  for  the  morning’s  trade, 
at  Roston  markets.  We  had  fine  local 
markets,  and  milk  could  he  sold  at  the 
door.  We  had  been  on  the  winning  side 
every  year,  and  the  auto  made  us  near  to 
almost  everything  we  could  wish  for. 

And  now  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
I  did  not  start  out  in  life  to  do  everything 
on  the  farm  myself ,  and  so  with  the 
help  of  hired  labor  had  built  up  a  satis¬ 
factory  home.  I  had  spent  quite  a  little 
in  new  buildings;  had  made  the  farm  a 
paying  proposition,  and  something  more. 
I  was  alone — neither  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister.  Avife  or  child.  House¬ 
keepers  I  found  fairly  easy  to  obtain. 
Labor  at  first  was  plenty,  but  after  war 
started  very  high,  and  at  times  almost 
impossible  to  get.  I  had  many  Fall 
apples,  and  their  harvesting,  grading  and 
packing  (boxes)  made  very  busy  times 
for  me.  As  a  hired  man  T  would  not 
have  worked  as  hard  for  anyone.  In  my 
younger  years  T  might  have  enjoyed  it., 
but  not  note.  For  the  farm  I  ran  and 
managed  with  pleasure  was  gradually  be¬ 
coming  the  boss  and  master,  and  t  its 
servant  or  slave,  without,  the  pleasure  it 
formerly  gave.  I  could  sell  now  and  re¬ 
ceive  fair  pay  for  my  improvements  and 
orchards,  or  let  things  go  back,  which 
would  make  it  very  unpleasant  for  me  and 
add  to  my  cares.  I  was  born  and  had 
lived  here  nearly  OS  years;  it.  represented 
a  life’s  work — and  was  home. 

A  real  estate  man  asked  if  I  would 
sell  at  a  certain  price.  Tie  soon  brought 
a  customer,  and  without  any  effort  or 
expense  on  my  part  another  owned  our 
home.  T  had  made  no  preparation  for  a 
change;  in  fact,  did  not  really  expect  one. 
I  have  no  desire  to  influence  others  in 
making  a  change  which  will  mean  much 
to  them,  but  if  I  can  help  even  one  who 
feels  the  cares  of  the  farm  are  too  much 
and  that  they.  too.  must  make  a  change, 
this  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 
My  first  thought  was  to  look  around  this 
season  and  study  the  possibilities  of  other 
localities.  T  felt  I  should  soon  tire  of 
that,  and  hoarding  out  would  not  he 
home.  I  could  move  direct  from  my  old 
home  much  easier,  save  things  we  would 
be  glad  to  keep,  which  otherwise  would 
he  sold  at  the  auction  which  T  would 
hold.  A  good  opportunity  offered,  and  I 
bought  a  house  and  land  enough  for  a 
garden  and  some  fruit  trees,  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  This  I  have  not.  regretted ;  it  is 
bad  enough  in  making,  the  first  change 
without  going  among  strangers.  Here  I 
have  found  enough  to  keep  me  busy  and 
some  things  to  plan  and  think  about.  An 
active  worker  should  let.  himself  down 
gradually  and  keep  going  as  long  as  it 
gives  one  pleasure.  A  farmer  should  not 
jump  at  once  into  a  city  flat.  A  big 
crowd  is  a  lonely  place  to  a  stranger  who 
stays  too  long.  On  the  farm  we  had 
found  cows  and  horses  a  certain  kind  of 
company,  and  the  barn  would  have  looked 
lonesome  without  them.  But  here,  with¬ 
out  either,  there  was  a  feeling  of  relief 
and  freedom  from  their  care,  for  I  can 
conic  and  go  as  I  please.  Should  I  wish 
to  make  another  change  T  can  now  do  so 
at  my  leisure,  and  if  on  an  auto  trip  I 
have  not  that  feeling  T  must  get  home  to 
look  after  things.  It,  was  anything  but 
funny,  but  I  had  friends  who  thought  I 
would  have  a  sick  spell  after  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  moving  was  over.  T  kept  busy. 
The  change  was  less  unpleasant  than  I 
expected,  and  I  have  no  regrets  for  start¬ 
ing  out  to  find  a  congenial  change  from 
afriistan-tvwor-k.  -  h,.o.  mead. 


The  one  you've  heard  so  much  about’* 


Excellent 
proposition 
for  hardware 
dealers , 
implement 
men,  etc. 


NEWIDEA 


Pipeless  Furnace 


Advantages 
of  the 
New  Idea 

Frameless  Feed 
Door;  Cup-Joint 
Construction. 

Hot  Blast  Feed 
Door ;  Gas  and 
Dust-tight  Rad¬ 
iator. 

Patent  Non- 
Clinker  Grate, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Utica  Heater  Company 

Box  No.  50,  Utica,  N.jY. 


Also  manufacturers  of  “Superior”  Pipe  Furnaces 
and  “Imperial”  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers. 


Ask  the  New  Idea  dealer  near  you  to  explain 
the  many  advantages  of  the  New  Idea 
Furnace.  If  you  don’t  know  him,  write  us, 
and  we  will  send  his  name.  Expert  heating 
advice  free  to  you. 


Better  Home 
Heating 
at  Less  Cos  t 


There  is  no  reason  why  your  house 
should  not  be  as  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able  as  hundreds  of  others.  Their 
owners  have  found  that  with  less 
fuel  than  their  stoves  were  burning, 
they  could  keep  every  room  at  a 
uniform  temperature. 

Now,  instead  of  over-heated  sitting 
or  dining  rooms  and  cold  bedrooms 
and  halls,  all  doors  can  be  left  open 
and  in  every  room  there  is  pleasant 
warmth. 

You,  too,  can  change  to  such  warm  comfort 
in  a  day  and  save  many  dollars  yearly  on 
your  coal  bill.  A  New  Idea  Pipeless  Furnace 
will  do  this  for  you.  Our  money-back  written 
guarantee  protects  you  absolutely.  A  New 
Idea  costs  little  more  than  a  good  stove,  for 
lower  prices  again  prevail. 


Potato 

Planter 


Pays  for  Itself  iti  Labor  and  Time  Saved 

One  man  and  team  with  an  Eureka  Potato  Planter  needs  no  hired  help  to  plant 
t  he  whole  crop.  Whether  you  plant  4  acres  or  400,  the  Eureka  Planter  will  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over.  Better  than  hand  planting.  Increases  yield.  Does 
5  operations  at  once,  automatically — accurately.  . 

Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  and  depth,  drops  fertilizer  (if  desired), 

covers  up  and  murks  next  row.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  . 

drops  in  plain  sight — an  equal  distance  apart,  at  uniform  ..  oetld  jor  K^ataiOQ  — , 

depth,  with  absolutely  no  Injury  to  seed.  Easy  to  oper-  ’-  v  — — 

ate  in  any  soil,  made  of  steel  and  malleable  irou — assuring 
long  life,  light  weight  aud  few  or  no  repairs. 

Write  for  froo  catalog  on  this  great  line  of  potato  planters 
— the  largest  lino  made.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows,  with  or  with¬ 
out  fertilizer  attachment.  In  Stock  Near  You.  A  success 
for  over  20  years.  Whether  you  ore  a  large  or  small  grower 
— write  today.  ( 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Box  640  Utica,  N.Y.  ' 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  theM  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


CECTIONAL  pans  with 
^  high  partitions 
,ight  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  Insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  LAND 

will  initke  you  more  money  with  less  work.  Raise  the 
crops  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer  alfalfa  ami  grain 
crops,  or  small  place  In  fruit  near  some  good  town.  Ideal 
place  for  dairying,  pigs  and  chickens.  Good  markets  at 
hand.  No  cold  weather.  You  live  longer  aud  get  more 
enjoyment  out  of  life.  Delightful  climate.  Rich,  fertile 
soil.  Moderate  prices.  Easy  terms.  Irrigation  is  crop 
assurance  which  makes  sure  profits.  Hospital*, le  neigh¬ 
bors.  New  comers  welcome.  Wonderful  roads  schools, 
churches.  Write  for  our  California  Illustrated  Folder, 
free.  C.  I*.  SEAGRAVES,  Supervisor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Santa  Ke  lty.,  910  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


UAI  TMTIVT  Lime  and  Fertilizer 
. .  ” 


Saves  time,  labor,  money.  Handle  fertilizer  once.  Haul  direct  from  cars  to 
field.  Force  Feed — attaches  to  any  wagon — no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  1 6LJ 
feet  wide. on  hilly  or  level  land.  Spreads  75  to  10,000  pounds  per  acre —  no 
clogging  or  caking.  Built  strong.  Low  in  price.  SPREADS  I6)£FEET. 

Does  all  that  is  claimed  or 


money  refunded.  Thousands  in 
use.  WRITE  TODAY  f  or 
FULL  PARTICULARS. 
Dealers  wanted. 


The  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  4  Peoria,  111. 


GUARANTEED  to  Handle  Wet,  Dry  or 
Lumpy  Lime  (in  any  form).  Commercial 
Fertilizer.  Phosphate.  Gypsum,  Wood 
Ashes  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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House  Adornment. — I  wish  to  make 
a  plea  for  more  vines  and  flowers  around 
the  home.  Bulbs,  seeds  and  plants  are 
offered  so  cheaply  by  seedsmen  and  nur¬ 
serymen.  and  yet  how  noticeable  is  the 
barrenness  of  many  houses.  So  much 
may  be  done  with  vines  it  seems  a  pity 
that  so  many  dwellings  are  without  them. 
Almost  any  plain  old  house  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  feast  for  the  eye  by  a  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  vines.  If  there  are  no  porches 
a  light  framework  over  the  door  covered 
with  vines  greatly  improves  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  building,  besides  furnishing  a 
shady  place  in  which  to  sit  on  warm  days. 
Where  there  are  unsightly  objects,  old 
buildings,  fences,  walls,  stones,  etc.,  they 
may  all  be  hidden  under  a  mass  of  green 
and  bloom  with  very  little  expenditure  of 
time  or  money. 

Favorite  Vines.  —  There  are  many 
tried  and  time  varieties.  Of  the  flowering 
vines  the  Clematis  is  a  favorite.  Climb¬ 
ing  roses  when  well  grown  are  beautiful, 
but  to  many  people  they  are  less  satis¬ 
factory  than  other  climbers  because  of  the 
care  they  require  to  keep  them  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Then  there  are  the 
wild  honeysuckle,  wild  cucumber,  Jap- 
enese  hop,  cinnamon  and  Madeira  vines, 
which  are  all  good.  Even  the  morning- 
glory.  climbing  nasturtium  and  sweet  pea. 
can  be  used,  but  to  my  mind  the  Virginia 
creeper  is  the  most  satisfactory  vine  for 
busy  people.  It  thrives  in  almost  any 
situation,  grows  equally  well  on  north 
and  south  of  the  building,  needs  but  little 
attention  when  once  established,  and  gives 
the  benefit  of  its  shade  and  beauty  from 
early  Summer  until  the  last  maple  has 
dropped  its  leaves. 

Succession  of  Flowers. — I  have  used 
the  double  variety  of  hollyhocks,  which  are 
beautiful  in  early  Summer,  and  when  they 
begin  to  fade  the  sweet  peas  are  ready  to 
bloom.  Being  in  a  sheltered  situation,  the 
sweet  peas  continue  in  bloom  long  after 
the  first  frosts.  Sunflowers  and  climbing 
nasturtiums  have  been  planted  together, 
after  the  same  plan,  the  sunflowers  giv¬ 
ing  the  necessary  support  to  the  vines. 
Everyone  should  plant  some  hardy  shrubs 
or  plants.  Personally  I  am  partial  to 
the  old-fashioned  sorts.  What  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  syringa.  with  its  fra¬ 
grant  waxy  blossoms,  or  a  clump  of  hardy 
Phlox,  peonies  or  bleeding  hearts?  All  of 
these,  except  the  Phlox,  blossom  in  the 
Spring.  For  midsummer  and  Autumn 
there  are  roses,  golden  glow,  larkspur,  the 
hardy  Hydrangea  and  many  others  to  se¬ 
lect  from.  Let  us  not  forget  the  lily-of- 
the-valley,  to  plant  in  out-of-the-way 
nooks,  shady  spots  and  neglected  corners. 
They  are  excellent  for  cut  flowers  and  a 
continual  joy  during  the  blooming  season. 

PANSIES. — If  you  cannot  have  a  bed  of 
annuals  you  can  at  least  have  a  bed  of 
pansies.  If  you  have  never  tried  them 
purchase  a  package  of  mixed  seed  from 
any  seed  house.  Sow  in  a  shallow  box 
filled  with  good  garden  soil  about  the  last 
of  March.  Place,  the  box  in  a  sunny  win¬ 
dow  and  cover  with  glass  or  paper.  Keep 
the  soil  moist.  When  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over  and  the  soil  is  in  good  condition 
set  the  young  plants  out  in  the  open 
ground  about  one  foot  apart  each  way. 
In  a  .short  time  buds  will  appear.  Flor¬ 
ists  say  that  pansies  require  a  shady  sit¬ 
uation.  but  in  my  yard  I  grow  them  where 
they  get  the  sun  all  day,  and  the  bed  is  a 
mass  of  bloom  from  the  last  of  June  till 
cold,  freezing  weather.  After  the  first 
snowfall  the  bed  is  given  a  light  covering 
of  leaves  or  straw.  In  the  Spring  this 
covering  is  removed  and  some  fertilizer  is 
applied  between  the  plants,  being  lightly 
raked  into  the  soil.  Xo  more  cultivation 
is  given  until  the  seedlings  from  seeds 
dropped  in  the  Fall  are  old  enough  to  re¬ 
set.  These  may  be  removed  to  a  new  bed 
or  left  in  the  same  bed.  the  old  plants 
being  pulled  out  when  the  young  ones  are 
ready  to  bloom. 

Dahlias. — Dahlias  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  two  of  our  most  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers,  and  both  are  easily  grown  from  seed. 
My  yard  has  not  been  without  them  for 
years.  The  Dahlia  is  a  rather  tender 
plant  as  regards  cold,  hence  the  seed 
should  be  planted  in  a  'box  or  frame,  so 
the  young  plants  may  be  covered  for  cool 
nights.  The  slightest  touch  of  frost  will 
kill  them.  They  are  delicate  at  first,  but 
when  they  once  get  a  good  start  and  the 
roots  begin  to  feed  widely  and  deeply  in 
the  soil  they  become  very  hardy  and  grow 
rapidly.  When  the  Dahlia  seedling  is 
about  six  inches  high  lift  it  with  a  mass 
af  soil  containing  all  of  its  roots  and  set 
rather  deeply  in  a  previously  prepared 
bed.  The  soil  in  which  it  is  to  grow  per¬ 
manently  should  be  spaded  at  least  two 
:eet  deep,  and  should  have  mixed  with  it 
a  large  proportion  of  well-rotted  stable 
and  poultry  droppings.  The  location  of 
the  bed  should  be  in  moist  but  well- 
drained  soil.  Choose  a  place  where  sur¬ 
face  water  from  Summer  rains  will  flow 
but  will  not  stand  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  For  a  large  growth  of  Dahlias 
plenty  of  moisture  and  fertility  in  the 
soil  are  essential.  If  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow  is  moist  and  rich  enough 
Dahlias  started  from  seed  early  in  the 
Spring  will  make  plants  two  to  three  feet 
high  by  August,  when  they  begin  to  bloom. 
The  blossoms  may  be  of  all  kinds — single, 
double,  quilled  and  of  all  colors.  By  the 
end  of  the  growing  season  good-sized 
tubers  will  have  been  formed,  and  can  be 
dug  and  stored  for  next  season.  The 
tuber  will  perpetuate  its  kind,  always 
true  to  variety. 


Seedling  Chrysanthemums. — In  my 
experience  the  growing  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  from  seed  is  more  interesting  than 
the  growing  of  Dahlias.  The  plants  will 
not  blossom  until  late  in  the  Fall  or  early 
Winter,  until  the  other  flowers  are  gone 
and  when  blooms  are  much  appreciated. 
Chrysanthemum  seeds  may  be  planted  any 
time  in  early  Spring  in  flats  in  the  home, 
or  outside,  according  to  the  weather.  The 
plants,  young  and  old.  are  hardy,  and  will 
stand  much  cold  without  injury,  although 
it  is  well  to  cover  them  on  very  cold 
nights.  When  Chrysanthemum  seedlings 
have  produced  second  or  third  rough 
leaves  transplant  to  small  flower  pots  or 
berry  boxes,  using  rich  garden  loam  for 
potting  soil.  Leave  them  in  these  pots  or 
boxes  until  early  June.  They  will  de¬ 
mand  less  care  if  the  pots  are  set  close 
together  in  a  light  frame,  with  fine  soil 
to  retain  moisture.  The  base  of  the  pots 
should  rest  on  the  bare  ground,  and  only 
enough  top  moisture  supplied  to  keep  the 
plants  growing  moderately.  When  real 
settled  Summer  weather  comes  and  the 
garden  soil  is  thoroughly  warmed  trans¬ 
plant  the  seedlings  in  rows  in  the  garden 
and  cultivate  like  ordinary  vegetables.  If 
berry  boxes  were  used  for  first  transplant¬ 
ing  set  box  and  all  in  soil.  Where  pots 
are  used  knock  out  the  ball  of  earth  and 
set  in  garden  without  disturbing  the  mass 


of  roots.  During  the  Summer  keep  the 
side  shoots  pinched  off  to  induce  growth 
of  a  single  stem.  During  the  last  week 
of  August  carefully  lift  the  plants  and 
transplant  them  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  permanently,  being  sure  that  good 
drainage  is  provided.  At  tire  time  of 
transplanting  pinch  out  the  center  of  the 
plant  to  induce  lateral  branching  near  the 
top.  MRS.  M.  E.  UNDERWOOD. 


Notes  About  Winter  Amusements 

As  children  so  soon  become  tired  of 
anything  which  they  can  do  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  variety  of  things  for  them, 
but  almost  every  child  likes  to  cut  paper. 
For  the  small  girl  I  made  a  scrapbook 
of  common  flour  sack  by  opening  the 
seam,  cutting  off  the  bottom,  and  folding 
a  half  sack  (241 4  lbs)  so  that  it  made 
four  leaves  each  leaf  representing  a 
room.  This  rvas  her  '-‘bungalow”  and  a 
catalog  was  the  deparftnerrt  store  from 
which  she  was  to  furnish  it.  The  four 
rooms  were  large  and  were  parlor,  living- 
room,  bedroom  and  kitchen  ;  by  showing 
a  very  little  she  cut  the  furniture  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  catalog  and  pasted  them 
in  the  rooms.  As  the  bedroom  was  very 
large  she  put  in  screens  and  had  a  bath¬ 
room  in  one  corner,  a  clothes  closet  in 


another  and  a  hall  from  the  living  room. 
When  her  own  bungalow'  was  furnished 
several  little  friends  had  to  have  one  too. 
and  at  last  at  my  suggestions  she  moved 
them  all  in  one  place  and  had  a  village. 
Of  course  they  were  make-believe  little 
friends,  as  it  was  too  stormy  for  the 
real  ones. 

The  little  boys,  given  the  books,  quickly 
had  farms,  poultry-houses,  stores  of  var¬ 
ious  kinds,  all  of  which  were  supplied 
with  equipment  from  old  catalogs.  It 
is  surprising  how  absorbed  they  will  be¬ 
come,  and  how  long  they  will  remain 
quiet,  not  to  speak  of  the  knowledge  in 
methodical  ways  which  they  gain.  For 
the  little  girl  who  likes  to  sew  or  make 
doll  clothes,  give  her  papers  of  various 
colors  (wrapping  paper)  and  cut  some 
paper  dolls,  quite  large  ones.  Give  her 
an  old  fashion  or  clothing  catalog,  a  dish 
of  paste  and  scissors,  and  show  her  how 
to  cut  dresses  from  the  papers  and  trim 
them  like  those  in  the  fashion  plates.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  results.  Both 
men  and  women  can  be  dressed.  When 
these  grow  too  tiresome  make  other  books 
of  the  same  material  and  let  them  cut 
out  pictures  and  make*  regular  picture 
books.  The  advantage  of  all  this  work 
is  that  it  not  only  furnishes  employment, 
but  teaches  them  also,  as  they  good  learn 
the  letters,  figures,  etc.,  and  when  no 
longer  presentable  can  be  burned. 

Paper  beads,  cut  work  and  dozens  of 
other  things  will  suggest  themselves;  once 
they  get  started  I  will  guarantee  the  in¬ 
terest.  A  child  six  years  old  may  be 
given  a  bone  crochet  hook  and  some 


wrapping  twine  and  be  taught  the  simple 
crochet  stitch  and  crochet  a  long  chain, 
which  will  make  the  very  best  of  string 
mops,  dish  mops,  etc.  If  the  scrap 
books  are  nicely  made  they  make  accept¬ 
able  presents  for  orphanages  and  other 
children’s  homes.  They  should  be  taught 
neatness  in  construction,  cutting  out,  etc. 
v  Give  them  a  large  cloth  or  towel  wrung 
out  of  water  on  which  to  wipe  pasty  fin¬ 
gers,  to  clean  off  spots  from  floor  or 
table,  or  a  surplus  of  paste  on  the  pages. 
I  have  never  given  beads,  buttons,  beans 
or  any  such  articles  to  small  children 
for  fear  of  choking.  Both  boys  and  girls 
soon  learn  to  braid  rug  rags  very  nicely, 
and  besides  being  a  help  it  furnishes  var¬ 
iety  too.  Sorting  the  different  colors  of 
carpet  rags  to  be  sewn  is  another  good 
and  helpful  amusement.  If  the  nervous 
baby  is  large  or  old  enough  to  hold  a 
small  ball  give  her  two  small  balls  of 
clean  white  carpet  rags  and  show  her 
how  to  wind  one  ball  onto  the  other.  The 
rhythmic  motions  will  soon  quiet  her,  and 
she  will  not  notice  the  noise  of  the  others 
so  much,  as  they  will  also  be  quieter. 
But  I  never  give  whistles,  horns,  bells 
or  any  other  noisy  toy  to  a  child  when 
he' is  indoors.  Those  toys  are  for  out¬ 
door  amusements. 
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For  the  correspondent  who  says  she 
has  a  large  room  without  furnishings, 
which  the  children  can  have  for  a  play¬ 
house,  the  first  thing  towards  furnishing 
amusement  for  them  should  be  a  black¬ 
board  large  enough  to  allow  all  the  little 
people  to  mark  on  it  at  once  if  they  wish. 
Hang  it  low  enough  to  be  easily  reached 
from  the  floor,  and  across  the  top  paste 
a  row  of  animals,  pictures  cut  from  any¬ 
thing,  if  they  are  good  form,  and  encour¬ 
age  the  little  ones  to  copy  as  nearly  as 
possible.  T'nderneath  the  animal  paste 
the  name  word,  also  write  it  and  tell  the 
little  ones  what  the  word  is.  They  will 
soon  learn  to  associate  the  looks  of  the 
word  with  the  form  of  the  animal,  and 
learn  to  copy  both.  For  variety  let  the 
children  copy  the  form  of  the  animal  by 
laying  the  picture  on  a  piece  of  cardboard 
and  drawing  around  it,  then  its  outline 
can  be  pricked  with  a  large  needle  and 
at  some  other  time  can  be  sewn  with  col¬ 
ored  thread.  For  the  cards  I  used  the 
covers  of  tablets,  soda  boxes,  match 
boxes  and  any  thin  board  that  can  be 
easily  pierced.  For  the  puncturing  in¬ 
strument  an  awl  or  a  button  hook  with 
the  hook  bent  straight  and  sharpened,  a 
large  darning  needle  stuck  through  a 
cork  and  the  point  slightly  blunted  is 
ideal.  For  thread  I  saved  the  colored 
wrapping  cords  and  untwisted  the 
strands.  All  of  this  I  did  in  a  large 
school  of  small  pupils  years  ago  when  the 
trustees  would  not  provide  material  for 
such  foolishness.”  The  idea  of  spending 
good  money  for  such  foolishness!  To 
vary  the  blackboard  work,  use  geometrical 
figures,  circles,  squares,  triangles,  etc. 
Let  them  draw  the  figures  on  cards  and 
cut  them  out,  learning  to  name  each 
shape.  Other  furniture  for  the  room 
should  be  a  large  table  on  which  to  draw, 
chairs  high  enough  to  reach  the  table 
easily  and  stools  and  cushions  for  low 
work,  tending  dolly,  etc.  Let  mother 
visit  there  as  often  as  possible  and  take 
her  sitting  work  there  on  every  possible 
occasion.  Later  paper  lanterns,  houses, 
furniture,  etc.,  may  be  learned.  I  have 
diagrams  of  many  (paper  articles  for 
children  and  many  more  amusements  will 
suggest  themselves  as  to  how  to  cut 
cardboard  animals  and  have  them  stand 
up,  cardboard  doll-houses  and  furniture, 
etc  These  homemade  articles  teach 
thrift  by  using  inexpensive  materials 
which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away 
as  useless,  and  also  teaches  inventiveness 
and  when  soiled  or  damaged  or  outgrown 
can  be  thrown  into  the  fire  without  a 
single  qualm  of  conscience.  Jessie. 

A  Helping  Hand  from  the  Cotton  Belt 

Beading  what  Lily  Reed  York  did,  on 
page  118,  made  me  think  of  how  we  cot¬ 
ton  planters  have  to  skimp  and  plan  and 
patch.  1  he  Deacon  thought  mavbe  he 
could  make  out  for  clothes  until  Fall  • 
then  he  would  get  a  supply.  He  had  a 
dress  suit  picked  out  that  “just  fit  ”  I 
begged  him  to  wait  and  see  what  the  cotton 
would  do.  He  sure  is  glad  he  did.  for  it 
has  done  nothing.  I  got  up  all  his  clothes 
patched,  put  on  buttons,  fixed  the  lin¬ 
ings,  and  fixed  him  up.  He  found  one 
suit  too  small  for  him,  but  it  just  fitted 
a  neighbor  with  eight  or  nine  little  chil¬ 
dren  to  shoe  and  clothe,  his  cotton  as  low 
in  price  as  the  Deacon’s,  so  he  gave  him 
the  suit.  Another  pair  of  trousers  I 
fixed  the  buttons  and  a  rip  or  two;  he 
gave  them  to  a  tenant.  The  man  said  • 
“It’s  in  answer  to  prayer;  I  have  prayed 
a  week  for  a  pair  of  pants.”  Four  pairs 
of  trousers  were  past  mending ;  I  ripped 
them  up.  turned  the  wrong  side  out:  afte- 
washing  and  pressing,  made  three  cloaks 
and  one  petticoat  for  a  child,  trimmed 
with  some  scraps  I  had,  and  sent  to  the 
Polish  Relief.  I  took  two  flannel  shirts 
and  made  two  warm  little  underskirts  • 
one  was  a  little  short ;  I  put  a  frill  of  out¬ 
ing  flannel  on  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
The  other  I  had  to  piece,  but  did  it  in 
such  a  way  it  added  to  the  looks.  I 
trimmed  it  with  dress  binding  that  used 
to  be  used  so  much  years  ago. 

I  took  all  the  scraps  from  the  pants 
and  added  to  some  I  had,  made  a  quilt 
and  lined  with  a  canton  flannel  blanket. 
I  hunted  up  all  the  woollen  dress  goods 
and  made  a  cradle  quilt.  I  have  made 
three  outfits  for  a  baby  and  have  them 
all  ready  to  send  to  the  Polish  Relief.  I 
have  sent  three  big  packages  and  have 
another  ready  to  send.  One  mill  gave 
me  100  yards  of  dress  goods;  another 
gave  oOO  yards.  In  this  last  package  I 
am  sending  I  have  more  than  20  garments 
I  have  made.  I  just  sent  the  cloth  as  it 
came  from  the  mills. 

Won’t  every  reader  of  The  R.  X.-Y. 
make  at  least  one  garment  and  send? 
What  a  godsend  it  would  be  !  How  the 
poor  freezing  children  would  thank  you  ! 
Send  to  either  Franklin  K.  Lane,  treas¬ 
urer,  42  Broadway,  Xew  York  City,  or  to 
Mi  ss  Daisy  Davis.  Polish  Relief,  Newport 
News,  Va.  Send  to  either  one;  they  will 
be  forwarded.  home  maker. 


Tenderfoot  :  “A  donkey  was  tied  to 
a  rope  G  feet  long,  and  18  feet  away  there 
was  a  bundle  of  hay.  and  the  donkey 
wanted  to  get  at  the  hay.  How  did  he 
manage  to?”  First-class  Scout:  “He 
gave  up.”  Tenderfoot:  “Oh,  no.  He 
just  walked  up  to  the  hay  and  ate  it.” 
First-class  Scout :  “But  you  said  it  was 
tied  to  a  rope  6  feet  long.”  Tenderfoot: 
“So  it  was.  •  But.  you  see,  the  rope  wasn’t 
tied  to  anything.” — Credit  Lost. 


A  little  kindergarten  boy  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  tell  the  rest  of  his  class  what 
a  caterpillar  was  like.  He  said :  “He’s 
long  and  slim.  He’s  just  like  a  muff  out 
walking.” — Everybody’s. 
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The  Garden 


Double-Glazing  Gets 
You  First  to  Market 

Thousands  of  gardeners  are  making  big 
money  by  using  Sunlight  Double-Glazed 
Sash.  Get  into  the  market  weeks  ahead 
of  all  the  rest  and  top  prices  are  yours* 
NO  MATS.  SHUTTERS  OR  COVERING 
NEEDED  and  you  are  always  sure  of 
strongest  and  earliest  plants. 

Sunlight  Double-Glazed 
Sash  Pay  For  Themselves 

because  one  man  can  do  the  work  of 
two  and  without,  the  usual  breakage  of 
glass. 

The  principle  of  Sunlight  Double-Glazed 
Sash  is  based  on  the  dead  air  space  (% 
inch)  between  two  layers  of  glass,  which 
forms  a  blanket  that  retains  all  the  heat, 
admits  all  the  light,  thereby  promoting 
rapid  growth  and  sturdy,  healthy  plants. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It 
contains  valuable  information  a  d  prac¬ 
tical  advice. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

Division  of  Alfred  Struck  Co.,  Inc. 
Est.  18(!0 

924  E.  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


for  Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 


Spraying  Made  Eajy 


Use  Auto-Spray 
No.  1,  as  half  a  million 
garden  enthusiasts  are 
already  doing.  It  kills  bugs 
and  heads  off  blight  —  assures 
bigger  crops  of  better  quality.  So 
easy  and  simple.  Compressed  air 
does  the  work. 


|  BROWN'S  j 


m 


Outfitsfor  every  purpose  include  40  styles 
and  sizes,  from  the  tiny  atomizer  to  the 
big  traction  machines  forfield  and  orchard. 
AH  are  sold  on  a  money - 
hack  guarant  ee. 

Write  for  1921  catalog  and 
Spraying  Guide  prepared 
by  Cornell  University 
specialists.  Both  are  free. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  an  Auto-Spray. 

the  e.  c.  BROWN  CO. 

892  Maple  St,,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

Use  an  Auto-Spray 
to  Piake  Crops  Pay” 


Prevent  crop! 

‘  failure.  Re-  ' 
claim  aban¬ 
doned  land. 

Get  my  intro-  „ 
ductory  offer  on 


rTH€s 


Write  for  FREE  Farm  Ditcher,  Terracer 
Book  and  Prices  and  Road  Grader 

All-steel  —  Adjustable  —  Reversible— No  wheels 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  4  feet  deep- 
grades  roads — builds  farm  terraces,  dykes 
and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Every 
farm  needs  one.  Send  your  name. 

I  Owensboro  Hitcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
i  Box  534  Owensboro,  Ky. 


10  Days  FreeTrial 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

«v  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*, 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 


Oldest  Ready  Mixed  tnt  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  X 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

February  is  nearly  gone,  and  still  gives 
no  sign  of  anything  up  its  .sleeve,  for  only 
occasionally  is  the  sunrise  temperature 
below  the  freezing  point.  For  many  years 
I  have  noticed  that  the  final  effort  of 
Winter  usually  comes  about  the  15th  to 
17th  of  February,  and  that  after  that  the 
weather  gradually  merges  iuto  real 
Spring.  I  have  also  noted  that  after  a 
mild  W  inter.  March  is  apt  to  give  us  a 
hard  knock.  In  North  Carolina  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  1804  was  mild  and  the  weather 
turned  warm  the  latter  part  of  February, 
and  in  March  we  had  regular  Summer 
weather,  several  times  reaching  DO  de¬ 
grees.  Everything  hurst  forth  into  growth 
and  bloom.  Red  clover  bloomed  and  grape¬ 
vines  pushed  long  shoots.  Then  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  mercury  dropped  at 
Raleigh  to  21  degrees  above  zero.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  State  it  was  still  lower. 
Th  destruction  was  fearful.  Hence  I 
dread  March  after  a  mild  Winter. 

The  Bonny  Best  tomato  plants  are  now 
pushing  up.  and  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle  will  he  transplanted  to  other 
flats,  set  deeper  and  given  more  room. 
This  I  do  when  the  plants  are  in  the  seed 
leaf,  for  there  is  always  risk  of  “damp¬ 
ing  off”  till  they  get  the  true  leaves.  I 
find  that  the  transplanting  lessens  the 
chance  of  the  loss  of  plants.  In  the  flats, 
in  which  the  plants  have  more  room,  sav 
about  1  G  in.  each  way.  they  can  grow 
till  time  to  set  in  the  cold  frame  and  given 
room  enough  to  develop  into  stout  plants. 
Our  farmers  art'  in  a  great  state  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  regard  to  planting  tomatoes. 
The  general  purpose  seems  to  he  to  drop 
the  tomato  crop  this  season,  unless  a  fair 
contract  can  he  had  with  the  canners. 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  canners  are 
afraid  to  make  contracts. 

It  is  odd.  however,  that  our  growers  arc 
so  shy  of  investing  in  more  intensive  work 
and  by  the  use  of  glass  forward  early  to¬ 
matoes  for  the  Northern  markets.  With 
properly  handled  plants  we  can  here  put 
tomatoes  on  the  market  by  the  20th  of 
•Tune,  and  any  good  tomatoes  will  bring 
a  profitable  price  till  the  last  of  June,  ami 
then  the  canners  can  take  the  remainder. 

I  once  put  tomatoes  into  the  Baltinum 
market  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  growers 
on  that  side  of  the  hay.  and  sold  at  fancy 
price  till  the  growers  around  Baltimore 
broke  the  market,  and  then  I  sold  $400 
worth  to  a  canning  house.  Our  people 
are  very  slow  about  getting  into  intensive 
gardening.  We  have  great  markets  dose, 
many  times  as  much  sunshine  in  Winter 
and  a  milder  climate  than  the  Lake  Shore 
region.  And  yet  men  make  fortunes  there 
growing  vegetable  crops  in  greenhouses 
in  Winter. 

The  lettuce  the  Lake  Shore  growers 
produce  in  Winter  in  heated  greenhouses 
we  ca  ngrovv  in  a  cold  frame.  For  lack 
of  sunshine  they  cannot  grow  the  mid¬ 
winter  crop  of  tomatoes,  but  grow  the 
Spring  crop  coming  into  market  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Florida  crop.  With  our 
far  greater  amount  of  Winter  sunshine  we 
can  grow  tomatoes  for  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

When  I  was  younger  and  stronger  I 
grew  frame  lettuce  all  Winter  and  ship¬ 
ped  it  to  Baltimore  from  a  location  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  directly  opposite  Bal¬ 
timore.  and  down  on  this  lower  end  of 
the  peninsula  it  can  be  done  far  better. 
But  our  growers  today  aim  to  be  exten¬ 
sive  growers,  and  fail  to  realize  that  a 
small  area  of  land  can  be  made  to  produce 
greater  profit  than  a  large  one  by  the  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  glass. 

Just  now  the  sweet  potato  crop  Inns 
been  about  the  most  regularly  profitable 
vegetable  crop  grown  here,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  that  a  great  area  will  he  devoted 
to  it  this  season.  With  no  competition 
except  South  Jersey  there  is  less  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  the  sweet  potato  market  than 
that  of  any  other  truck  crop. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


A  man  came  home  the  other  night  and 
found  his  three  children  all  busy  on  the 
floor  with  his  new  and  expensive  box  of 
cigars.  “What  are  you  doing  with  those 
cigars?”  he  roared.  “Oh.  father,”  said 
the  boy.  pointing  to  the  brown  tobacco 
remnants  on  the  floor,  “we  were  pretend¬ 
ing  that  they  were  khaki  soldiers  and  we 
took  off  their  puttees  and  now  we  can’t 
get  them  on  again.” — New  York  Globe. 


The  value  of 
ridht  fertilizers 

Right  fertilizers  cannot  be  produced  by  the  rule  of 
guess.  They  represent  far  more  than  a  mere  matter  of 
chemical  analysis ;  more  than  the  process  of  mixing  a 
few  fertilizer  materials.  Many  considerations  are  in¬ 
volved.  Right  fertilizers  are  the  result  of  a  combined 
knowledge  of  all  sorts  of  chemical,  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  conditions. 

More  than  half  a  century  of  golden  experience  be¬ 
hind  A  A  C  Fertilizers  gives  you  the  positive  assurance 
that  they  are  RIGHT — formulated  right,  mixed  right, 
cured  right; — right  as  to  materials  used  and  right  as 
to  availability. 

Because  A  A  C  Fertilizers  are  right  they  begin  their 
work  promptly  when  the  seed  germinates  and  never 
let  up  until  the  crop  is  matured.  They  furnish  readily 
available  plant  food  all  through  the  growing  season — 
at  no  time  leaving  the  crop  to  struggle  along  under¬ 
nourished. 

“ How  to  Get  the  Most  out  of  Fertilizers ”  is  a  mighty  useful 
little  booklet  we’ll  send  you  if  you’ll  write  for  it  mentioning  your 
soils  and  proposed  crops.  Free,  with  our  fertilizer  suggestions. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 


Atlanta  Boston 
Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 


Address  nearest  office 
Cleveland  Jacksonville 

Charleston  I, os  Angeles 

Columbia  Montgomery 

Detroit  New  York 


Philadelphia 
Rutland,  Vt. 

St.  Louis 
Savannah,  Etc. 


Is  there  an  A  A  C  dealer  near  you?  If  not,  write  us  for  the  agency. 

A~  A~  C 

“A  A  Quality” 

FERTILIZERS 


Haying  Tools 

(Formerly  Strickler) 


Make  a  Quick,  Clean'Job 
of  Every  Load 

A  Hudson  Carrier  in  your  barn  this  season  will  make 
quick,  easy  work  of  putting  away  your  hay.  These  Carriers 
are  simple,  extra  strong,  positive  in  action  and  easy  dumping. 
Lsed  with  either  slings  ot  forks  they  pick  the  load  up  clean,  lift 
it  quickly  and  easily.  We  make  carriers  for 
steel,  cable  or  wood  tracks,  adaptable  for  use 
with  any  style  fork  or  sling. 

Ask  for  FREE  Catalog 

Get  ready  for  haying  now.  The  Hudson 
Catalog  will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid  for 
the  asking.  Shows  the  labor  saving  way 
best  suited  to  your  barns.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  little  it  costs  to  put  in 
the-Hudson  equipment  you  need  now. 


Write  for  free  Catalo?  today  and  we  will  Rive 
you  the  name  of  our  dealer  near  you  or  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 


HUDSON  MFG.  CO., 


Dept.  817  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


F 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Cross  Off  the  Stoves  too 

I  IKE  the  old  hand  pump  and  the  kerosene 
_j  lamp,  the  stove  belongs  to  the  day  of  in¬ 
conveniences.  Cross  it  off. 


Know  what  real  heating  comfort  means  —  have 
a  joyous  feeling  of  security  against  bitter  cold 
and  big  fuel  bills  by  replacing  your  stoves, 
NOW,  with  a 

MUELLER  BIG  3  CONVECTOR 

( Pineless  Heating  System  ) 

In  the  thousands  of  homes  in  which  it  nas  been  installed, the  Convector  has 
proven  a  revelation  in  heating1  efficiency  and  fuel  economy.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  heat  every  room  in  the  house  through  its  one  bid  register. 

There  is  only  one  Convector.  It  is  pipeless 
heating  developed  to  remarkable  efficiency  by 
expert  heating  engineers.  In  it  are  scientifically 
combined  three  exclusive  Mueller  construction 
features,  the“Bld  3,”whieh  have  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  Convector  superiority. 

With  the  Convector  you  get  full  heat  value  from 
any  kind  of  fuel  without  forcing  or  hard  firing. 
You  avoid  all  danger  of  overheated  castings 
and  save  V3  to  Vz  on  your  fuel  bills. 

FREE  Offer  to  Home  Owners 

"W rite  today  for  free  advice  on  the  best  method 
of  heating  your  home  and  the  Mueller  Book 
containing  complete  information  about  the 
Mueller  “Big  3”  Convector. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  Kw.’Si® wu! 

Established  1857 

Makers  of  Warm  Air  —  Steam  —  Vapor  — 

Vacuum  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Systems 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.  W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

24  other  distributing  points.  Immediate  shipment  to  any  psrt  of  the  country. 


Note  triple  casing  and  cor¬ 
rugated,  air-spaced  inner 
hood  of  heavy  galvanized 
iron  that  prevent  heat  waste 
and  keep  cellar  cool. 


MR*  FARMER 

S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Write  for  booklets  describing  this 
material  and  its  use  on  various 
crops.  Carloads  and  less. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analysing 

42%  ACTUAL  POTASH 
15%  AMMONIA 

One  ton  of  this  material  contains  as 
much  Potash  as  1750  lbs.  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  as  much  Ammonia  as 
1650  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  3400  lbs. 
of  the  two  combined,  and  you  save 
$30  to  $40  per  ton.  Carloads  and  less. 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Containing  32 °fo  Phosphoric  Acid 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  and  TANKAGE 

CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 
Get  our  prices  before  you  order 
your  fertilizers  this  year. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


[AGENTS  WANTED 

tions  for  Rural  New-Yorker  in  Ohio.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 

ITHE  RURAL  NEW  YORKtR. 333  W.  30tli  St.  NewYork  City 
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8  Foot  F 

Fertilizer  Sower 

Sows  Lime,  Ashes,  Plaster, 
Fertilizers 


MO 


Thoroughly  well  made;  box  one 
inch  lumber,  iron  braces;  ends 
one  piece  cast  iron;  no  gears; 
cranks  or  shakers;  positive  force 
feed  agitator  prevents  arching 
and  packing;  continuous  driye 
from  both  wheels;  34  inch  solid 
steel  wheels;  3  inch  tire;  set  to 
sow  100  to  3500  lbs.  to  acre; 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Send  check  or 
money  order  or  registered  letter 
for  quick  shipment.  Specify 
No.  K-382— Lime  and  Fertilizer 
Sower,  complete  with 
Screens — $40.00 

We  Cut  Implement 
Prices 

Our  new  1921  bargain  prices  on 
farm  implements  and  machinery 
are  so  low  they  will  surprise  you. 
We  have  cut  them  to  the  bone — 
right  back  to  a  “before  the  war 
basis”.  Wesell direct  tothefarm- 
er— and  save  all  unnecessary  “in- 
between”  profits  and  expenses. 

Everything  on  hand  ready  for  instant 
shipment.  Time  payments  arranged, 
if  wanted,  on  everything. 

Get  This  FREE 

Book  ^Fa  rmTquTpm  ESI? 

You  can’t  afford  to  miss  '* 
this  book  if  you  are  going  to 
buy  any  farm  equipment.  Full 
line  illustrated  and  described.  Low¬ 
est  prices  you  have  seen  for  years.  It 
will  save  you  money  on  everything.  Write 
for  it— your  name  on  a  postal  now. 

Rational  Farm^E*quipmenf  {jo. 

Dept.  100,18  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


The  Power  of  Gossip 

Gossip  in  rural  places  is  fearsome,  and 
I  know  of  one  town  which  is  actually 
gossiping  a  great  deal,  yet  they  have 
turned  gossip  by  strength  of  character 
into  gossip  as  to  the  good  qualities  of 
their  neighbors,  landing  some  poor  souls 
far  beyond  their  worth  for  the  good  that 
is  in  them,  and  they  are  commencing  to 
cash  in  on  that  kind  of  gossip.  Every¬ 
thing  has  a  good  side,  and  if  we  can  look 
at  that  and  forget  the  bad  much  is  really 
accomplished.  G.  R.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  some  correspondents  who  say 
that  a  farm  paper  at  this  time  should 
print  nothing  but  stories  of  the  bitterness 
and  poverty  which  soured  the  life  of  the 
farmer.  They  would  have  us  do  nothing 
but  attack  the  invisible  forces  which  we 
all  believe  have  brought  us  to  hard  condi¬ 
tions.  We  do  not  believe  the  situation 
hopeless  by  any  means.  We  have  all  made 
mistakes  of  judgment,  and  farming  as  a 
business  has  been  treated  unfairly.  But 
are  we  farmers  entirely  blameless?  Is 
there  any  mote  in  our  own  eye  which 
magnifies  the  beam  in  the  other  man’s  eye? 
We  all  admit  that  our  only  hope  lies  in 
co-operative  working — in  organizing  and 
concentrating  our  power.  We  are  getting 
together  in  great  organizations,  and  laying 
vast  plans  for  the  future,  but  what  are 
we  doing  at  home  with  our  neighbors 
and  friends?  Ordinary  “gossip”  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  lightest  and  most  foolish  of  human 
association,  yet  there  are  few  things 
which,  after  all,  have  more  to  do  with 
the  real  progress  of  a  nation.  The  gossip 
which  picks  apart  our  neighbors  and 
exposes  their  poor  human  frailties  is  a 
repellant  force  which  has  long  made  it 
impossible  for  neighborhoods  to  unite  for 
any  good  purpose.  That  form  of  “gossip” 
which  looks  for  the  good  in  human  kind, 
which  is  kindly  and  neighborly,  is  an  ad¬ 
hesive  force  which  more  than  anything 
else  is  needed  today  in  farming.  Many 
of  us  may  think  we  can  move  the  world 
by  violent  criticism  of  the  government,  or 
of  men  in  power.  We  may  succeed  in 
arousing  a  blind,  unreasoning  rage  which 
will  usually  do  more  harm  than  good. 
What  we  most  need  in  farming  right  now 
is  orderly  and  strong  organizations  and 
this  can  be  made  possible  by  “gossip” — 
talking  on  the  good  that  we  know  lies  in 
our  neighbors  and  friends.  Tie  them  to¬ 
gether  in  that  way  and  they  will  do  the 
rest.  Ti  e  hare  got  to  do  it  ourselves! 

New  York  State  Service  Bonus 

Can  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
bonus  that  the  people  of  New  York  State 
voted  to  their  ex-service  men  and  women 
at  the  election  on  November  4,  1920?  I 
enlisted  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  served  over 
six  months  in  the  army,  was  honorably 
discharged  and  went  back  to  Buffalo  (my 
home)  and  lived  there  ufltil  November, 
1919.  I  am  now  living  temporarily  in 
Delaware.  Am  I  entitled  to  the  bonus  or 
does  my  moving  from  the  State  disqual¬ 
ify  me?  New  York  State  is  my  home, 
and  all  my  army  records  show  this.  If  I 
am  entitled  to  the  bonus,  when  it  is  going 
to  he  paid  and  to  whom  should  I  apply? 

Wilmington,  Del.  J.  w.  B. 

Distribution  of  the  service  bonus  to 
veterans  of  the  World  War  of  New  York 
State,  the  proposition  for  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  on  No¬ 
vember  2.  3920.  awaits  the  creation  of  a 
commission  by  the  1921  Legislature.  In 
order  for  a  person  to  be  entitled  to  the 
bonus  he  or  she  must  have  been  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  at  some  time  between  April  G, 
1917.  and  November  11,  191S,  and  the 
applicant  must  have  been  a  resident  of 
the  State  at  the  time  of  the  entry  into  the 
service  and  must  have  been  a  resident  of 
the  State  on  November  2,  1920.  This  of¬ 
fice  cannot  at  this  time  pass  upon  the 
eligibility  of  anyone  to  this  bonus.  The 
commission  to  be  created  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  decide  who  are  entitled.  If  a 
person  entitled  to  a  bonus  has  died  the 
bonus  is  payable  to  surviving  relatives  in 
the  following  order :  Husband  or  wife, 
child,  mother,  father,  brother  and  sister, 

and  no  other.  J.  Leslie  kinkaid, 

The  Adjutant  General. 

“Courses”  and  “Examinations” 

The  very  best  comment  on  improving 
our  school  system  that  has  come  to  my 
notice  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Henry 


Van  Dyke,  published  in  June,  1920,  issue 
of  Scribner's  Magazine,  under  the  title 
“Guide  Posts  and  Camp  Fires.”  We  all 
know  and  love  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  not  only 
because  of  his  beautiful  life,  but  for  his 
sane  and  true  views  of  life’s  problems  as 
they  confront  others.  I  quote  the  para¬ 
graph  : 

“In  education,  for  example,  I  would 
sweep  away  half  the  ‘courses’  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  ‘examinations’  and  concen¬ 
trate  attention  on  teaching  boys  and  girls 
to  use  their  powers  of  observation  accu¬ 
rately,  their  powers  of  reason  intelligent¬ 
ly,  their  powers  of  imagination  and  sym¬ 
pathy  vividly,  and  their  powers  of  will 
sanely  and  strongly ;  in  short,  to  know 
things  as  they  are,  to  conceive  them  as 
they  might  be.  and  to  help  make  them  as 
they  ought  to  be.  That  is  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  education,  and  I  think  it  may  oe 
reached,  or  at  least  approached,  better 
through  a  few  studies  well  chosen  than 
through  a  mass  of  studies  piled  on  at  ran¬ 
dom.” 

Splendid !  I  have  known  many  boys 
who  were  termed  mentally  deficient  who 
could  not,  if  they  lived  to  be  a  million 
years  old.  master  some  of  the  “examina¬ 
tions”  forced  on  them  in  school,  yet  the 
moment  they  left  school  and  turned  to 
what  they  longed  to  do,  made  the  very 
best  business  man,  and  true,  loyal  citizens 
of  our  Statu.  and  so  I  wholly  agree  with 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  that  studies  they  do  not 
care  for.  and  cannot  understand,  should 
be  secondary,  and  their  faculties  devel- 
open  on  lines  wliieh  appeal  to  them. 

New  York.  magoalene  merritt. 


Co-operation 

.This  is  a  true  story  for  sheep  farmers, 
with  more  than  one  moral. 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  late  Summer. 
A  flock  of  about  30  sheep  were  content¬ 
edly  nibbling  a  very  short  pasture.  One 
old  ewe  looked  over  at  the  lush  pasture  in 
the  adjoining  field.  She  made  a  start 
for  that  field.  She  walked  along  the 
fence  until  she  found  a  place  where  she 
could  get  her  head  through.  Then  she 
struggled  in  vain  to  get  through.  Two 
or  three  sheep  near  her  ran  up  to  help 
her.  Then  the  attention  of  the  entire 
flock  was  aroused  and  they  all  ran  to 
help  those  few  sheep.  MTien  they  were 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  fence  each  sheep 
jumped  with  all  its  might  against  the 
sheep  in  front  of  it.  and  the  combined 
impart  of  the  entire  flock  smashed  the 
fence,  and  the  next  minute  they  were  all 
in  that  lush  pasture.  b.  f.  h. 

Long  Island. 


The  Farmer’s  House  Rent 

On  page  122  F.  A.  Putnam  brings  up  a 
fa  rm  management  problem  entirely  wor¬ 
thy  of  discussion  ;  that  is.  should  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  house  rent  enter  into  our  farm  ac¬ 
counting?  Indeed,  the  home  represents 
an  investment,  but  I  believe  it  should  be 
held  entirely  apart  from  the  business  end 
of  farming.  .  The  housewife  plays  too 
large  a  part  in  the  operation  of  the  farm 
already,  without  our  farm  management 
experts  making  the  condition  the  more 
real.  To  a  certain  extent,  marriage  should 
probably  be  considered  a  partnership,  but 
that  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  assuming 
that  household  duties  should  be  enlarged 
to  include  details  in  the  operation  of  the 
farm  business.  I.et  the  women  folks  look 
after  the  home  and  the  men  the  farm. 

Farming  is  in  general  a  sole  proprie¬ 
torship  enterprise,  and  as  such  is  com¬ 
parable  with  businesslike  management, 
flow  many  professional  men  or  merchants 
include  the  home  investment  in  their  ac¬ 
counting  systems?  Probably  none.  The 
home  is  necessarily  closely  allied  with  the 
farm  itself,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
work,  while  perhaps  the  merchant  may 
live  several  blocks  from  his  shop.  How¬ 
ever,  its  proximity  does  not  offer  legiti¬ 
mate  reason  for  including  it  in  th^  enter¬ 
prise  itself. 

Mr.  Putnam  protests  against  “padding 
up  the  farmer’s  profit  with  bunk.”  Yes, 
how  many  professional  men  or  merchants 
include  house  rent  in  the  returns  from 
their  business?  The  home  is  not  the 
means  to  an  end,  but  the  end  itself,  and 
cannot  properly  be  identified  with  pro¬ 
ductive  business.  I  would  not  accuse  our 
farm  management  authorities  with  at¬ 
tempts  to  pad  the  farmer’s  income,  al¬ 
though  that  is  essentially  what  it  amounts 
to.  “Home  is  where  the  heart  is.”  so  let’s 
allow  it  and  business  to  function  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Further,  it  may  so  happen  that  a  farm¬ 
er  is  living  in  a  $10,0u0  house  located  on 
a  farm  property  valued  at  no  more  than 
the  same  amount.  It  would  be  an  unfair 
encumbrance  on  the  management  to  in¬ 
clude  the  investment  in  the  house  as  cap¬ 
ital  invested  in  the  farm  enterprise.  Let’s 
hear  what  other  readers  have  to  say. 

Minnesota.  samuel  h.  harvey. 


“How  are  the  roads  in  this  section?” 
“Fine.”  replied  Farmer  Corntossel. 
“We’ve  abolished  bad  roads.”  “Big  job, 
wasn’t  it?”  “Not  at  all.  Wherever  the 
going  is  ’specially  hard  we  don’t  call  it 
a  ‘road.’  We  call  it  a  ‘detour.’  ” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 
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Ask  Knight  Tonight 

for  a  copy  of  his  Guide  to  Small 
Fruits,  if  you  are  getting  less  than 
$200  an  acre  from  your  land.  Some 
growers  of  Knight’s  berries  made 
up  to  $700  per  acre  last  year. 

Knight’s  1921  Catalog  gives  so  much 
information  about  small  fruits  that 
every  farmer  should  have  it.  No  tree 
fruits  just  berries.  Send  for  a  copy — 
we  want  you  to  get  one. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 
Box  80  Sawyer,  Michigan 


Straw!)  erries 

for  Health  and  Wealth 


Raise  Lar re,  Luscious 

Strawberries  from  spring  to 
late  fall.  Set  these  strong,  heavy  rooted 
WHITTEN  plants.  Then  you  assure  your¬ 
self  a  crop  of  wonderful  berries  for  your 
own  table  and  the  market. 

$500  to  $1500  Profits  Per  Acre 

Heavy  demand  always.  You  can  realize  big 
money,  too.  Our  30  years  of  Berry  Culture 
assures  you  better  berries,  bigger  yields. 
Write  today  for  Free  Catalog  and  interest¬ 
ing  literature  about  the  marvelous  EATON 
and  COLLINS  Strawberries,  and  all  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  We  also  offer  Raspberries, 
Blackberries  and  other  small  fruits. 

C.  E.  WHITTSN  &  SON,  Box  11,  Bridgman.  Mich. 


%  Northern  Grown 


mi; 


/The  healthy,  heavily  rooted  kind  of 
[Strawberry  Plant9  produced  c 
'  Baldwin’s  Big  Berry  Plant 
/ Farms  give  largest  measure  of 

satisfaction.  Grown  on  New  Ground./ 

I  Start  quickly-  Yield  bountifully.  Pay  lartroprc  * 

I  Its.  Plants  always  true  to  name.  Freshly  du._ 

|  Proporly  packed  to  reach  our  customers  inarood  \ 
growing  condition.  Write  for  our  Berry  Book, 
a  splendid  Fruit  Growers  Guide.  Do  it  now. 

O.  A.  I>.  BALDWIN 

It.  R.  1$  Bridgman,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRY 

■]b  R  UV  The  real  money  makers— tho 

I'LjaH  I  worth  while  kinds— includ- 
„  ^  ing  the  three  BEST  EVER- 

BEARERS.  A  good  assortment  of  other  profitable 
varieties.  Vigorous,  heavy  rooted  and  true  to 
name.  28  years  experience  in  growing  and  packing 
plants.  Prices  have  been  reduced.  Wholesale  prices 
on  large  amounts.  Our  FREE  CATALOGUE 
TELLS  THE  TRUTH,  a  valuable  book  for  the  grower. 

A.  R.  Weston  &  Co.,  R.  D.  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


TREES  &  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


^Trustworthy 
YTrees  U  Plants  i 


A  Guarantee  Worth  While. 
Express  Prepaid 

For  over  60  years  we  have  sup¬ 
plied  nursery  stock  to  people 
who  know  and  appreciate  the 
best.  Write  for  Catalogue  now. 

PETER  B0HLEND&R  &  SONS 
Spring  Hill  Nurseries,  Box  33 
Tipp«cano«  City,  (Miami  County)  Ohio. 


Two  Million  Strawberry  Plants 

Grown  in  the  warm,  sandy  soil  of  .Maryland’s  fa¬ 
mous  “  Eastern  Shore.”  You  get  the  small  fibre 
roots.  They  will  ‘take”  quickly  in  their  new  home. 
Our  prices  are  readjusted.  "Yon  can  pay  more  but 
you  can’t  buy  better.”  Free  catalogue.  Write  today. 
J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Box  R.  Allen,  Md- 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  standard  and  everbearing  varieties,  grown 
at  Selbyville,  Del.,  the  largest  strawberry  center  in  the 
world.  Plants  guaranteed  first-class  and  true  to  name. 
Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions  of  varieties, 
and  complete  planting  instructions.  Write  to-day. 
BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES.  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  3PLANTS  For  Sale 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL-PROGRESSIVE,  KELLOGG’S 
PREMIER.  CHESAPEAKE,  LUPTON 
40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md  R.  No.  2 


FAMOUS  “  ST.  MARTIN ’’STRAWBERRY 

WITH  A  NEW  RECORD  FOR  1 820 

Making  7  consecutive  years  of  prize  winning.  Plants 
for  sale.  Write  for  circular.  LOUIS  GKATON, 
Originator  and  Introducer,  Whitman,  Mass. 


The  Million  Dollar  Strawberry' EHxTi"d  ".."'j 

The  berry  for  the  millions  and  the  millionaire.  Read 
report  of  New  York  Experiment  Station  for  1920  and 
others  from  Massachusetts  to  Arkansas  in  free 
booklet.  Also  "  Howard  No.  17  versus  Premier.” 
Address  the  introducer,  C.  E.  CHAPMAN.  North  Stonington,  Conn. 


Raenhorru  u,,d  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants. 

lldSpUoi  I J  Money  making  varieties.  Guaranteed  pure. 
Reduced  prices.  List  free.  BERT  RiltKK,  lloo.lck  Fall., 5. Y 


For  Sale-Black  Raspberry  Tips ? “eo » s“dn’dd 

Strong  plants,  *15  per  M.  E.  F.  Kean,  Geneva,  N.  Y . 

STRAWBERRY  Plants  v^i^Tu XSTS55 

to-ntime.  Get  my  prices  before  buying  and  save  money. 

Catalogue  free.  M.  8.  Pit  YOU,  It  ,F.  I).,  Salisbury,  Rd. 

STRAWBERRY,  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Fruit  trees,  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  loots.  Sweet 
potato  seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

PEACH  TRFFQ  Apple,  etc.  50,000 

r  I  tO  straight,  well  root¬ 

ed  trees.  Standard  varieties.  Improve  value,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  pleasure  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard. 

Free  catalogue.  MITCHELL’S  NURSERY.  Beverly.  Ohio 

Strawberry  Plants  beS  “i”: 

Catalogue  Free.  Basil  Perky,  Georgetown  Delaware 


Eastern  Meeting  New  York  Horticultural 

Society 

Part  I. 

The  Poughkeepsie  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  new  president,  T,  E. 
Cross,  of  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y.  The  key¬ 
note  of  his  address  was  a  plea  for  better 
grading  and  packing  and  a  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  branding  and  marketing  through 
co-operative  organization.  His  address  in 
part  was  as  follows  : 

‘‘There  is  nothing  wrong  with  New 
York  apples.  They  were  noted  for  their 
superior  quality  before  an  apple  tree  was 
ever  planted  for  commercial  purposes  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  yet  to-day 
fancy  apples  from  the  West  in  bushel 
boxes  bring  practically  as  much  per  box 
as  a  barrel  of  New  York  State  fruit 
brings.  It  is  humiliating  to  admit  that 
the  apple  growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  better  business  men  than  we  in  New 
York  ;  but  admit  it  we  must,  for  instead 
of  holding  the  markets  we  had  we  have 
lost  them,  and  our  package  and  contents 
as  well  are  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by 
discriminating  buyers.  There  is  really  no 
more  reason  why  apples  from  the  coast, 
’with  freight  costs  of  one  dollar  or  more 
per  bushel,  should  be  sold  in  our  Eastern 
markets  than  _  that  Colorado  potatoes 
should  be  sold  in  Aroostook  Co.,  Me. 

“While  on  the  subject  of  Western  ap¬ 
ples  let  me  state  that  we  Eastern  grow¬ 
ers  are  not  going  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  heavy  freight  rate  from  the  coast  long. 

I  am  informed  that  a  fleet  of  seven  or 
eight  swift  steamers  is  being  fitted  with 
the  very  latest  refrigerating  appliances 
and  will  be  in  readiness  next  year  to  bring 
apples  through  the  Panama  Canal  at  very 
much  reduced  rates. 

“I  understand  that  there  many  thou¬ 
sand  young  trees  just  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing  in  the  West  that  will  largely  increase 
their  production,  and  there  are  millions  of 
young  apple  trees  soon  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing  along  the  mountain  slopes  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  the  Carolinas.  Unless  we 
adopt  the  uniform  standard  pack,  better 
grading,  putting  more  color  into  our  fruit 
and  reduce  the  present  high  cost  between 
producer  and  consumer  we  will  be  unable 
to  secure  and  hold  the  markets  that  be¬ 
long  to  us. 

“The  present  effort  to  establish  co¬ 
operative  packing  and  selling  will,  if  suc¬ 
cessful  over  the  entire  State,  correct  many 
of  our  present  unbusiness-like  practices. 
Are  we  going  to  pack  our  fancy  apnlos  in 
barrels  mixed  with  the  lower  grades  for 
fear  the  lower  grades  will  not  sell  so 
well?  Are  we.  each  one  of  us,  going  to 
continue  to  think  our  apples  and  our  pack 
are  the  best  apples  and  the  best  pack?  I 
hope  not.” 

.  A  special  evening  session  was  held  to 
discuss  Hudson  River  co-operative  pack¬ 
ing,  and  judging  from  what  was  said  and 
from  the  reports  made  at  this  meeting  the 
coming  year  will  see  considerable  prog¬ 
ress.  The  counties  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  are  planning  on  having  one  or  more 
associations  in  operation  the  coming  sea¬ 
son. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Rees  spoke  on  “The  Rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  Packing  Association 
to  the  New  York  State  Industries.” 

“Standardization.”  ho  said,  “must  pre¬ 
cede  everything  else,  and  then  there  must 
■be  no  undue  haste  in  scrambling  for  im¬ 
mediate  cash  results,  as  the  organization, 
if  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  and  beneficial 
one.  must  have  time  to  grow  slowly  and 
steadily.  One  of  the  important  consid¬ 
erations  of  the  co-operative  plan  is  the 
relief  it  gives  the  fruit  grower  from  pack¬ 
ing  in  the  busy  harvesting  season,  when 
he  needs  all  his  forces  in  gathering  the 
apples  from  the  trees.  Tf  there  is  a  cen¬ 
tral  packing  house  the  fruit  can  be  taken 
from  the  trees  and  immediately  conveyed 
to  this  packing  station,  where  the  sorting, 
grading  and  packing  is  done.  One  thing 
to  he  remembered  and  guarded  against 
in  the  erection  of  a  central  plant  is  that 
of  having  a  building  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  number  of  members  in 
the  association,  as  otherwise  there  is 
either  a  crowding  together  of  the  fruit  of 
the  various  members,  or  somebody’s 
product  is  neglected,  and  trouble  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  res"'!  ” 

Dr.  Eugene  I’o-ter.  Commissioner  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  was  un¬ 
able  to  be  present,  hut  his  place  was  taken 
by  Charles  R.  White.  He  said  standard¬ 
ization.  the  packing  of  their  fruit  in  uni¬ 
form  and  attractive  packages  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  of  their  product  through  to  the 
consumer  had  much  to  do  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  California  growers.  Tie  did 
not.  advocate  the  management  of  several 
agricultural  industries  by  one  associa¬ 
tion.  but  sought  to  show  that  the  greatest 
results  are  gained  where  groups  special¬ 
ize.  Among  industries  he  thought  should 
he  handled  exclusively  are  those  of  wool 
growing  and  marketing,  the  beekeeping 
business,  the  manic  sugar  and  maple 
syrup  industry,  the  growing  of  small 
fruits  and  similar  industries,  The  first 
step  is  to  standardize  the  fruit  products 
of  the  State  so  the  orchardists  will  have 
something  to  advertise  continuously,  and 
the  result  will  he  a  steady  gain. 

Edward  .T.  O’Malley.  Commissioner  of 
Markets  of  New  York  City,  spoke  on 
“Marketing  Apples  in  New  York.”  lie 
took  up  the  subject  from  both  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  and  consumers’  standpoints. 
There  is  a  wide  gap  to  be  bridged  be¬ 
tween  the  producer  and  consumer  before 
they  can  come  to  a  fairly  workable  un¬ 
derstanding.  and  there  is  much  to  be 
learned,  especially  by  the  average  con¬ 
sumer.  G.  B.  S. 


TOP-DRESSING  TALK  No.  7 

Feed  Your  F egetables 

That  crisp  quality  in  vegetables 
that  the  fancy  trade  demands  come9 
of  quick,  vigorous  feeding  upon  an 
abundant  supply  of  plant  food.  To 
push  growth  quickly  there  must  be 
plenty  of  nitrogen  under  the  crops, 
_  and  nitrogen  as  a  top-dressing  or 

From  Bag  to  Fertilizer  Distributor  side-dreSSilTg 

ARCADIAN  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

is  the  ideal  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  It  yields  up  its  nitrogen  fast  enough  for 
all  of  the  demands  of  the  plant,  but  not  too  fast,  nor  so  fast  that  there 
is  unnecessary  waste  through  leaching. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has  done  you 
good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  .for 
top-dressing  purposes.  Ammonia  25!4%  guaranteed.  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

ARCADIAN  IS  FOR  SALE  BY 


CONNECTICUT:  Bridgeport ;  Berkshire  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston;  The  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co. 

MICHIGAN:  Detroit;  Splvay  Process  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Chrome  ;  Armour  Fertilizer 
Works  (Address  Baltimore,  Md.).  Newark; 
Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works.  Trenton ; 
Trenton  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.  Woodstown  ;  South 
Jersey  Farmers  Exchange. 

NEW  YORK:  New  York;  The  Coe-Mortimer 
Co.,  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
Nassau  Fertilizer  Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Pa- 
tapsco  Guano  Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co., 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Fred’k  Ltidlam  Co., 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.  Syracuse;  F.  S. 
Royster  Guano  Co. 


OHIO:  Columbus ;  Federal  Chemical  Co.  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Co.  Cleveland;  Swift  &  Co. 
Sandusky;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works.  Toledo; 
F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia;  Baugh  & 
Sons  Co.,  1.  P.  Thomas  '&  Son  Co.,  S.  M. 
Hess  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  J.  E.  Tygert  C'o.  Reading; 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.  York;  York  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 

VIRGINIA:  Norfolk;  Pocomoke  Guano  Co., 
Norfolk  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Imperial  Co., 
Hampton  Guano  Co.,  Berkeley  Chemical  Co., 
Robertson  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Tidewater 
Guano  Co.,  Carolina-Union  Fertilizer  Co.,  F.  S. 
Royster  Guano  Co.,  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical 
Co.  Richmond;  Old  Buck  Guano  Co.,  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Co.  Alexandria;  Alexandria 
Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co.,  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Co.  Lynchburg ;  Pocahontas  Guano 
(  o.  Buena  Vista;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works. 


For  information  as  to  application ,  write  Desk  No.  10 


Medina,  Ohio. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Company 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlanta,  Ga„ 


Agricultural  Department,  New  York 


vnAMM0TH 
CLOVER 

Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

Sowing  Mammoth  and  reaping  a 
crop  of  Red.  What  a  loss!  Our 
guarantee  of  genuineness  is  your 
protection.  We  select  and  clean 
our  seed  to  insure  freedom  from 
weeds  and  dead  grains. 

Compare  our  Seed  with  others.  Use 
test  "How  to  Know  Good  Seed"  in 
Scott’s  S.ed  Book.  Write  for  this  book 
and  quotation  on  Scott’s  Mammoth. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO., 94  Sixth  St.Marysville.  Ohio 


VICK’S  ~  GUIDE 

For  72  years  the  leading  authority 
Now  0,1  Vegetables,  Flower  and  Farm  For 
p_nrI„  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  , 
rveaay  than  ever.  Send  for  free  Copy  today. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Early  maturing  Cabbage’ Plants  of  the  best  varieties. 
Make  cabbage  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  your  hot 
house  plants.  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield  and 
Succession:  *1.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  *»  j  10,000  for 
*111.50;  20,000  for  *25 — b.v  express.  Add  $1  pertliousand 
to  above  prices  if  you  want  them  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  COMPANY.  Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Guaranteed  Seed  of  Hughes  Variety 

Makes  the  growth  i  n  one  season  that  ordinary  clov- 
ersdointwo.  Write  at  once  before  limited  supply 
is  exhausted.  The  DeGraff  Food  Co.,  DeGraff,  O. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Box  R.,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

have  been  dealing  direct  with  planters  for 
thirty  years.-  Send  for  free  catalogue  of  apple, 
peach,  cherry,  plum  and  pear  trees;  grapevines 
small  fruit  plants,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs! 
vines,  roses,  etc.  All  clean  thrifty  stock. 

H.  J.  CHAMPION  &  SON 
PERRY  -  -  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO 


Grapes  and  Berry  Plants 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

Send  for  (lur  Price-Catalog 
CALL’S  NURSERIES,  PERRY.  OHIO 


Wonderful 
New  Ohio 
Beauty  Apple 


Trees  Plants -Seeds 

Everything  for  the  fruit  grower,  farmer  or 
suburban  home.  Highest  grade  stock,  low, 
direct-from-grower  prices.  Our  free  catalog 
is  a  mine  of  planting  information.  Address 

WOODEAWN  NURSERIES 
895  Garson  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Read  aboutPyrox,  thecombined  poisonand  fun¬ 

gicide,  in  the  March  12th  issue  of  this  paper. 


ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

1  TO  3  FEET 

10(1  GENIIINF  FI  RFRTA  i,ert‘ect  trees,  post- 
IUU  ucnuinc  CLOCniA  paid,  for  $15.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Dept  B.  New  Haven.  Missouri 


Buy  Right-HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 

WILSON  EARLY  SOY  BEANS  $4.50  ;  20  Bush.,  $4.20. 
Red  Clover,  $13. 80  Bush.  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Sets 
$2.50;  20  Bush.,  $2.25,  LATTQN  a  LAITON,  Inc.,  Georgetown,  OH 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

■  —  -  —  -  -i 


UA  Neic  England  Dinner 

As  I  glanced  about  the  table  that  night 
I  realized  that  I  held  a  good  hand.  Three 
queens  and  two  aces  will  do  very  well  to 
start  with,  and  I  was  prepared  to  back 
my  hand  to  the  limit.  My  near  neighbor 
betrayed  the  fact  that  he  felt  sure  of  the 
other  queen  and  one  ace ;  the  next  man 
surely  had  two  jacks !  That  woman  over 
there  feels  sure  of  two  kings  But,  here, 
someone  will  soon  put  me  in  an  embar¬ 
rassing  position  by  asking  how  this  Hope 
Farm  man  comes  to  know  so  much  about 
the  cards,  and  the  way  they  run  !  Never 
give  a  suspicion  a  chance  to  absorb  the 
vitamines  needed  for  growth,  or  ‘‘the  milk 
in  the  eocoanut”  will  turn  sour !  I  has¬ 
ten  to  explain  therefore  that  we  were  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  fashionable  dining-room  in  New 
York.  My  three  queens  were  Mother,  my 
daughter  and  little  Rose;  the  aces  were 
two  of  the  boys.  As  I  was  the  sixth  card, 
perhaps  you  may  call  me  the  _  joker.”  My 
neighbor’s  “queen”  was  a  big,  red-faced 
woman,  eating  industriously  through  a 
big.  raw  beefsteak.  She  did  not  look  the 
part  to  me.  The  “ace”  was  evidently 
their  son.  a  pallid,  pimply-faced  youth, 
with  cigarette  marks  on  his  fingers,  and  a 
cynical  twist  to  his  mouth.  lie  looked  to 
me  more  like  a  two-spot.  The  “jacks” 
were  a  couple  of  well-dressed  clowns  who 
had  brought  in  two  over-dressed  girls.  All 
four  were  smoking  cigarettes !  The  two 
kings  were  husband  and  father  of  a  young 
woman,  evidently  newly  married !  Behind 
a  screen  of  palms  an  orchestra  was  play¬ 
ing.  Waiters  with  the  dress  and  dignity 
of  ambassadors  were  flitting  about.  Sure¬ 
ly  the  cards  had  been  dealt  in  the  game 
of  life  which  permits  the  management  to 
charge  (*0  cents  for  two  fried  eggs  and 
“get  away  with  it”  on  the  argument  of 
“heavy  overhead.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

After  much  study  and  discussion  my 
queens  and  aces  had  selected  a  dinner 
which  would  eat  up  over  three  barrels  of 
apples  in  our  market.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  order.  I  used  to  take  a  chance  on 
some  of  the  foreign  names  until  once  I 
ordered  some  jaw-breaking  thing  in  Rus¬ 
sian  and  received  a  piece  of  plain  cake 
perhaps  two  inches  square — for  50  cents. 
So  now.  when  dining  with  the  rich  and 
great.  I  keep  within  my  own  rather  scanty 
knowledge  of  English.  Tucked  away  in 
one  corner  of  the  card  I  read  i 

Xeic  England  Dinner ,  $1.25. 

Now  for  more  than  50  long  years  I 
have  posed  as  an  expert  on  that  kind  of  a 
dinner.  There  may  be  higher  tests  of 
character  and  skill  on  the  part  of  cooks, 
but  to  my  mind  the  supreme  trial  comes 
when  they  attempt  to  prepare  a  true 
“New  England  dinner.”  such  as  we  used 
to  eat  on  the  Yankee  farms  half  a  century 
and  more  ago.  From  Mobile  as  far  north 
as  Duluth,  and  from  Denver  to  Cape  Cod, 
in  all  my  travels  I  have  ordered  “New 
England  dinner”  whenever  I  find  it  on  the 
bill  of  fare.  A'  public  restaurant  is  a 
very  good  index  of  the  character  and  hab¬ 
its  of  its  town.  The  local  idea  of  what  a 
true  “New  England  dinner”  ought  to  be 
gives  the  truest  line  on  the  local  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  beginning  of  American  his¬ 
tory.  Men  search  for  the  truth  in  various 
ways  and  divers  places.  I  hunt  for  it  by 
analyzing  the  cook’s  idea  of  a  true  New 
England  dinner. 

$  sje  »J:  sfc  sje 

Tt  has  been  a  long  and  disappointing 
search.  Most  of  our  modern  Americans 
evidently  believe  that  the  settlers  of  New 
England  either  had  cast-iron  stomachs,  or 
else  their  famous  “blue  laws”  resulted 
from  dyspepsia.  I  lost  track  of  my  count 
years  ago,  but  the  following  table  fairly 
represents  what  has  been  brought  to  me 
as  a  “New  England  dinner”; 

Corned  beef  and  cabbage .  00 

Beef  stew .  12 

Baked  beans .  15 

1  ish  balls  . . . 

Chicken  pie .  7 

Boiled  pork  and  greens .  15 

Hulled  corn  and  milk .  12 

“Succotash”  .  10 

Clam  chowder  .  5 

You  see  I  have  been  a  patient  investi¬ 
gator,  and  have  been  served  with  a  great 
variety  of  food.  Once  I  got  in  behind 
the  kitchen  screen  in  a  big  restaurant  and 
saw  the  cook  take  a  “New  England  din¬ 
ner.”  beef  and  beans,  beef  sandwich, 
hash,  and  various  other  dishes  from  the 
same  chunk  of  beef.  I  gave  up  the  habit 
some  years  ago,  but  when  I  saw  “New 
England  dinner,  $1.25,”  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  try  once  more.  Surely  a  cook 
earning  $50,000  per  year  ought  to  know 
what  the  Yankees  took  their  strength 
from.  $o  I  ordered  the  dish  and  waited 
patiently  for  it  to  come. 

Sje  *  sje  ij:  :> 

The  orchestra  was  flooding  the  room 
with  music,  and  there  came  to  me  the 
faint  strains  of  an  air  that  I  had  long 
forgotten.  They  were  playing  a  medley 
of  popular  opera  music,  and  one  tune 
which  they  repeated  over  and  over  went 
searching  through  my  brain  like  a  haunt¬ 
ed  spirit  hunting  for  some  imprisoned 
comrade.  I  tried  to  think  of  something 
far  back  in  the  years,  when  suddenly  the 
prisoned  brain  cell  .sprang  into  freedom 
— and  I  remembered.  It  must  be  50  years 
ago  that  I  waited  in  a  very  different  place 


for  another  “New  England  dinner”  which 
Aunt  Ellen  was  cooking  in  the  low  kitch¬ 
en  of  that  hillside  farmhouse  near  the 
marsh.  That  opera  tune  brought  it  back, 
and  I  forgot  the  aces  and  queens  and 
jacks  as  I  went  back  into  the  years  for 
my  dinner.  It  had  been  one  of  those 
mean,  “drizzly”  days,  when  the  south 
easters  blew  the  ocean  into  foam  and 
drove  the  spray  and  fog  across  the  marsh 
up  into  the  valleys.  Unable  to  hoe  corn, 
we  boys  had  been  gunning  on  the  marsh 
and  had  come  home  with  a  string  of  fat 
little  “peeps”  and  “yellowlegs.”  We  were 
picking  and  dressing  them  in  the  little 
shed  just  off  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  epi¬ 
cures  at  the  Parker  House  in  Boston 
might  feast.  Aunt  Ellen  had  waited  her 
preparations  until  we  returned,  and  now 
she  was  walking  about  the  great,  dim 
kitchen,  cooking  a  genuine  New  England 
dinner.  Those  old-time  kitchens  had  too 
much  floor  space  and  too  little  light,  and 
Aunt  Ellen  walked  many  a  weary  mile  at 
her  endless  job  of  feeding  the  big  family. 

***** 

I  remember  that  as  she  walked  about 
that  day  she  was  singing  religious  songs, 
as  was  the  habit  of  those  housewives  in 
the  lonely  farmhouses.  This  singing 
lightened  their  labors,  for  it  brought  to 
their  side  invisible  companions — men  and 
women  who  in  their  own  day  had  endured 
hardships  and  troubles  and  conquered 
them  through  faith  in  a  better  tomorrow. 
Aunt  Ellen  seemed  to  begin  her  work 
with  a  song  then  very  popular — “I’m 
bound  for  the  land  of  Canaan.”  As  her 
work  went  on  she  started  another.  The 
tune  was  the  one  that  orchestra  had  been 
playing.  Someone  had  taken  it  from  the 
opera  and  fitted  the  words  of  a  noble 
hymn  to  it : 

“Guide  me.  oh  Thou  great-  .Tehovah, 

Pilgrim  through  this  barren  land, 

I  am  weak  but  Thou  art  mighty; 

Hold  me  with  Thy  powerful  hand ; 

Bread  of  Heaven  !  Bread  of  Heaven  ! 

Feed  me  till  I  want  no  more!” 

I  must  confess  that  on  that  cold  and 
cheerless  day  the  appetitite  of  the  hungry 
boy  overpowered  any  poetic  imagination, 
and  the  last  line  of  the  song  made  the 
most  powerful  appeal  to  me.  Now,  amid 
all  the  luxury  of  this  magnificent  dining 
room  I  was  waiting  once  more  for  a 
“New  England  dinner” — listening  to  the 
same  tune.  I  remembered  how  years  be¬ 
fore  I  had  heard  the  tune  amid  all  the 
splendor  of  operatic  production — a  golden¬ 
voiced  singer  and  a  world-renowned  or¬ 
chestra.  flow  that  wonderful  voice  rose 
above  the  wailing  of  the  violins  and  the 
moaning  of  the  viols.  Yet  it  came  to  me 
that  all  this  magnificence  of  art  could 
not  compare  with  the  music  which  came 
from  the  untrained  throat  of  the  weary, 
toilworn  woman  trudging  about  in  her 
dim  kitchen  on  her  homely  labor  of  love, 
with  the  cricket’s  «ong  and  the  booming 
of  the  distant  ocean  for  accompaniments. 

“ Guide  me,  oh  Thou  great  Jehovah .” 

That  was  it — the  sublime  faith  that 
guidance  would  be  given  -to  glorify  the 
petty,  simple  duties  of  life. 

***** 

Uncle  Charles  had  gone  down  into  the 
dark  cellar  and  cut  a  generous  slice  from 
the  salted  codfish  which  hung  on  a  nail. 
He  fished  a  piece  of  salt  pork  out  of  the 
barrel  and  cut  off  a  chunk.  Aunt  Ellen 
put  the  salt  fish  into  the  big  kettle  and 
boiled  it  about  half  of  one  hour.  Uncle 
Charles  took  a  knife  as  keen  as  a  razor 
and  cut  the  pork  into  half-inch  cubes. 
Aunt  Ellen  put  these  cubes  into  a  frying 
pan,  over  a  hot  wood  fire,  and  in  some 
way  fried  out  the  fat  and  left  crisp  little 
cubes  of  pork.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
she  did  it.  I  have  tried  to  show  how  it 
was  done,  but  failed.  With  me  the  pork 
melts  away  or  forms  a  sort  of  scrapple. 
The  pork  fat  with  a  little  flour  made  a 
thick  gravy,  and  it  was  now  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  fish.  It  was  taken  from  tin1 
boiling  water,  and  with  hie  sharp  knife 
Uncle  Charles  cut  it  into  small  pieces. 
With  the  frying  pan  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  these  pieces  of  boiled  salt  fish  were 
slowly  cooked  in  the  gravy  made  from 
the  pork  fat.  In  another  kettle  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  vegetables  was  boiling  away.  In 
the  meantime  Aunt  Ellen  brought  out  a 
great  deep  yellow  dish.  She  covered  the 
bottom  with  a  thick  flour  crust  and  then 
filled  in  with  thick  slices  or  quarters  of 
sour  apples  from  the  tree  down  beside  the 
barn.  Brown  sugar,  a  great  lump  of  but¬ 
ter  (there  were  no  substitutes  in  those 
days),  and  a  little  spice  were  put  in.  and 
a  thick  upper  crust  was  fitted  on.  Then 
the  yellow  dish  was  popped  into  a  hot 
oven. 

***** 

The  big  table  was  pulled  out  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  room.  Aunt  Ellen  dished  out 
the  salt  fish  to  drain  and  poured  the  gravy 
•into  a  bowl.  There  were  boiled  potatoes, 
yellow  turnips,  onions  and  carrots,  great 
slices  of  brown  bread  and  butter,  and  a 
big  pitcher  of  skim-milk.  It  was  all 
there — protein,  carbohydrates,  fat,  vita- 
mines,  appetite  and  freedom  from  care. 
Then  when  it  seemed  as  if  no  human  be¬ 
ing  could  eat  more,  Aunt  Ellen  took  that 
pan-dowdy  out  of  the  oven  !  We  boys 
went  out  and  ran  to  the  barn  and  back  to 
settle  our  dinner  and  make  room  for  the 
apple.  And  we  succeeded  in  doing  it.  for 
the  stomach  <>f  youth  is  as  elastic  as  its 
hopes.  It  all  came  back — the  joy  and 
freedom  and  happiness  of  youth.  Some¬ 
how,  I  felt  a  little  sorry  for  my  queens 
and  aces  with  their  chicken  and  salads 
and  roast  beef.  I  was  to  have  my  New 
England  dinner.  I  hoped  they  would  put 


International  Heaters  are  made  in  ah 
modern  types — hundreds  of  sizes  and 
styles.  The  International' s  engineers 
are  therefore  free  from  prejudice  and 
restrictions  in  selecting  the  one  best 
heater  for  each  installation. 


Advice 

without  prejudice 

When  you  ask  us 
whether  a  steam,  vapor, 
hot  water,  warm  air  or 
onepipe  heater  will  be 
best  for  you,  in  view  of 
all  conditions,  you  are 
sure  of  an  unprejudiced 
answer,  because  we 
make  all  modem  types  of  heaters. 
You  are  sure  of  the  right  answer  be¬ 
cause  of  the  long,  varied  and  success¬ 
ful  experience  of  our  engineers. 

There  is  a  big  difference  in  heaters  and  a 
still  bigger  difference  in  the  houses  they  heat. 
No  one  heater  is  adapted  to  all  installations. 
But  among  the  hundreds  of  International 
types  and  sizes,  there  is  some  one  that  will 
better  meet  your  needs  than  any  other 
heater  made. 

Put  your  problem  up  to  us  and  we  will 
advise  you  'without  charge,  and  without 
obligation. 

Write  for  catalog  and  for  information  blank 
which  you  fill  in  and  return  to  us  for  our  us» 
in  studying  your  requirements. 

mTERIMTIOrML 


InTERn/mon/JL 
OflEPIPE  H  EATER 

This  splendid,  inexpen¬ 
sive  heater  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction 
where  installed  on  our 
recommendation. 
Through  its  one  big 
pipe  and  register  it 
delivers  ample  clean, 
healthful  warmth  to 
every  corner  of  every 
room.  Keeps  cellar 
cool.  Burns  minimum 
of  fuel.  Especially 
easy  to  install.  Write 
for  Catalog. 


HE4TER 


6-26  Monroe  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  distributing  points 
provided  tor  prompt  shipments 


company 


Wonderful  Value 


Postage 
paid  on 
money 
with 
order 


of 


Boys’  Suit 

7to17  Years 

s4 


Just  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  fine  quality 
50S  wool  mixed 
;Cassimere  Suit 
for  only  $4.75. 
The  biggest  value 
we  could  find  in 
he  whole  New 
York  market.  Made 
high  grade  cloth 
Which  was  bought  at 
the  new  low  price. 
Just  the  suit  for  boys 
who  are  hard  on 
clothes.  New.  York’s 
latest  and  most  popu¬ 
lar  style.  Good  weight, 
firm  woven  Cassimere. 
in  a  green  or  dark 
brown  mixture.  Well 
tailored.  Durable 
lining  and  trimm¬ 
ings.  Full  sizes. 
Full  lined  knicker¬ 
bockers.  Guaranteed 
in  every  way.  Your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  pleased 
perfectly.  Simply  send 
name  and  address  and 
state  age  wanted.  Pay 
postman  for  suit  and 
postage  on  arrival.  Or, 
send  money  with  order 
and  we  will  pay  the 
postage.  Don’t 
miss  this  bargain. 
7  to  17  years. 

?MAIL  BAG  STORES,  Dept.  108 


32  Union  Square, 


New  York  Cily 


D_,_  P  .  ^  Made  of  9  oz.  Flannel,  Re- 

i  3.V  rostman  lnforced  Throughout.  Two 

J  pockets,  attached  collar, 

cut  lull.  Your  opportunity  to  get  two  shirts  for 
price  nf  one,  for  these  are  genuine  XJ.S.  Army  Wool 
Flannel  Shirts.  Send  No  Money  Now.  Sena  your 
name  and  address  and  shirts  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail.  Pay  Postman  15.00  and  postage  when  your 
two  shirts  arrive. 


U.  S.  Flanner 


r.itaranfsA  •  V®  guarantee  you  will  be  en- 
viuai  alllCC  ,  tirely  satisfied  or  your  money 
back.  Don’t  hesitate.  Rush  your  order  to-day  tie- 
fore  you  forget. 

United  States  Blanket  Co. 

Dept.  21  45  W.  34th  Street  New  York 


5fs£5 

Osoravmo  With  special  features  all  their  own, 
Cntnlmr  They  claim  your  kind  attention, 

e-uiuiog  In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone, 

free  They  furnish  sure  protection. 

FIELD  FORCE  FUMF  CO.,  Dept.  2  Elmira,  New  York 


AGENTS  WANTED  *SSW35iSfe 

subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Culumbus,  Ohio 

or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St  .  NewYorkClty 
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on  an  extra  portion  of  those  crisp  little 
cubes  of  pork.  There  must  be  just  enough 
flour  in  that  gravy,  aud  if  they  will  only 
bring  one  of  those  Davis  Seedling  potatoes 
breaking  out  into  flour !  It  would  not  be 
dignified  for  me  to  go  out  and  run  about 
the  hotel,  but  no  doubt  I  can  walk  for  a 
time  before  he  brings  on  the  apple  pud¬ 
ding  ! 

But  there  came  the  dignified  waiter 
with  my  “New  England  dinner.”  What 
do  you  suppose  it  was?  One  slice  of 
boiled  pork,  very  fat ;  one  slice  of  corned 
beef,  perhaps  a  tablespoonful  of  cabbage, 
a  soggy  potato  and  a  piece  of  boiled  car¬ 
rot  !  And  the  waiter  noted  $1.25  on  his 
slip,  and  as  he  looked  at  me  I  knew  he 
was  thinking:  “He  ought  to  be  good  for 
a  dollar  tip.”  And  as  if  in  mockery  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  orchestra  was  play¬ 
ing 

“ Scenes  that  are  brightest — jogs  that  are 
imsty  H.  w.  c. 


The  Watercress  Problem 

On  page  115  K.  H.  H.  details  his 
method  of  eradication  of  watercress  from 
the  brook  which  flows  through  bis  field, 
which  is  essentially  to  drag  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  down  the  brook  until  it  be¬ 
comes  clogged.  Then  two  men  lift  the 
harrow  and  hitch  the  cress  upon  the 
bank.  This  is  an  operation  which  must 
be  performed  at  least  as  often  as  once  a 
year,  and  obviously  it  is  a  slow.  Inboi- 
ious  and  expensive  process.  A  much  bet¬ 
ter  method  would  be  to  introduce  a  few 
colonies  of  muskrats  into  the  vicinity. 
These  little  animals  would  eat  but  spar¬ 
ingly  of  the  foliage,  but  they  are  very 
fond  of  the  roots,  and  would  dig  them 
out,  and,  in  the  absence  of  lily  roots  or 
garden  vegetables,  would  subsist  chiefly 
upon  them  during  the  Winter,  and  event¬ 
ually  kill  the  plants. 

However,  watercress  is  a  plant  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  the  market  gar¬ 
dener,  and  of  a  good  deal  more  import¬ 
ance  to  a  class  of  semi-nomads  who  make 
their  living  by  picking  berries  and  gath¬ 
ering  roots  and  herbs  for  the  market. 
Watercress  is  used  upon  the  table  as  a 
garnish,  as  a  salad,  as  a  relish  and  as  a 
flavoring,  more  especially  for  soups,  stews 
and  cold  meats.  Cooked  with  spinach,  it 
imparts  a  very  delicious  pungency  to  that 
somewhat  insipid  dish.  It  is  also  much 
employed  as  a  flavoring  for  certain  bev¬ 
erages.  It  is  sometimes  sent  to  market 
packed  loosely  in  baskets,  but  is  usually 
tied  in  small  bunches  of  approximately 
four  ounces  in  weight,  and  these  in  turn 
are  packed  in  crates  or  cartons  holding 
100  bunches  each.  Present  wholesale 
prices  paid  to  the  shipper  are  quoted  at 
from  $1  to  $3  per  crate.,  and  the  retaij 
price  to  the  consumer  is  from  15  to  25 
cents  a  bunch.  Talk  about  your  35-eent 
dollar!  It  is  said  that  the  New  York 
market  alone  takes  ten  million  bunches 
annually.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


English  and  Japan  Walnuts  in  Jersey 

I  have  bought  a  small  place  in  Sussex 
Co..  Northern  New  Jersey,  and  this 
Spring  wish  to  plant,  in  addition  to  other 
fruits,  English  and  Japan  walnut  and 
butternut.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  hardi¬ 
ness.  productiveness  and  profitability  of 
English  and  Japan  walnuts  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Can  you  help  me? 

New  Jersey.  c.  w. 

The  Persian  or  English  walnut  is  not 
likely  to  succeed  very  well  in  Sussex  Co. 
One' might  plant  out  a  tree  in  the  door- 
yard  or  the  garden,  but  it  would  be  likely 
to  suffer  from  Winter  injury  in  some 
years  and'  it  is  doubtful  whether  very 
many  nuts  would  be  secured.  An  occa¬ 
sional  tree  is  found  as  far  north  as  Hunt¬ 
erdon  Co.,  but  the  planting  of  them  in 
Sussex  Co.  would  be  a  chance  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  butternut  is  perfectly  hardy 
even  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Japan  wal¬ 
nut  is  being  fruited  as  far  north  as  Kings¬ 
ton.  It.  I.  These  might  also  do  for  orna¬ 
mentals,  or  specimen  trees,  around  the 
grounds,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
be  a  commercial  proposition  in  Sussex 
Co.,  N.  .T.  M.  a.b. 


Care  of  an  Old  Apple  Tree 

I  bought  my  home  two  years  ago,  and 
there  is  one  old  apple  tree  in  the  yard 
that  has  not  been  pruned  for  some  years. 
Now  I  would  like  to  prune  and  spray  it. 
and  see  if  I  can  get  any  apples  to  grow 
on  it.  How  and  when  would  be  the  best 
time  to  get  at  it?  D.  F.  M. 

Monaca,  Pa. 

Of  course,  it  will  depend  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  tree.  If  there  is  not  too 
much  dead  wood  and  a  fair  growth  last 
year,  this  tree  can  probably  be  brought 
back  to  productive  use.  Prune  by  cutting 
off  the  dead  branches  and  the  limbs  which 
grow  inside  or  toward  the  center.  Paint 
the  stubs  where  you  cut  with  some  first- 
class  paint.  Then  give  the  tree  a  thorough 
soaking  with  lime-sulphur,  “sealecide”  or 
some  similar  material.  This  is  to  kill 
the  scale  and  similar  sucking  insects.  As 
soon  as  the  bloom  falls  after  Spring 
flowering,  spray  thoroughly  with  a  poison. 
We  use  arsenate  of  lead  paste  at  the  rate 
of  3  lbs.  to  50  gals,  of  water,  and  1  gal. 
of  lime-sulphur  added.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  ounce  of  the  poison  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  This  poison  will 
kill  the  worms.  Another  spraying  of 
about  the  same  strength  can  be  made 
about  four  weeks  after  the  first  one.  If 
you  handle  the  tree  in  this  way  it  will 
“bring  forth  good  fruit”  if  there  is  any 
to  bring.  If  possible,  dig  up  the  soil 
around  the  tree  and  put  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  near  it. 


Take  Pride  in  Your  Barn — 
Make  Real  Profit  Out  of  It 

Y ou  wouldn’t  bind  wheat  by  hand  in  these  days  of  labor 
saving  machinery.  Then  why  do  you  house  valuable 
dairy  cows  in  wet,  dirty,  old-fashioned  stables  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  the  most  out  of  them  ? 

No  matter  how  few  or  how  many  cows  you  own,  STAR 
Equipment  will  make  money  for  you  by  cutting  labor 
costs,  helping  herd  health  and  increasing  the  milk  yield. 

Any  modern  equipment  is  good,  but  numerous  patented 
features  put  STAR  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  Star  Unit 
System  permits  you  to  add  stalls  as  you  buy  more  cows. 
The  Curb  Clamp  cuts  installation  cost — the  Alignment 
Device  saves  work — these  are  a  few  of  many  Star  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Investigate  for  the  sake  of  owning  a 
barn  you  can  be  proud  of,  both  from  a  standpoint 
of  “looks”  and  profit 

The  Star  Line  is  not  confined  to  Steel  Stalls,  Stan¬ 
chions,  Water  Bowls,  Pens,  Ventilation  Fixtures, 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  but  also  embodies  Harvester 
Hay  Tools,  Cannon  Ball  Door  Hangers,  Hoghouse 
Equipment,  Garage  Door  Fixtures  and  all  kinds  of 
farm  specialties.  It  takes  a  320-page  catalog  to  tell 
the  Star  story. 

Your  name  will  bring  the  finest  catalog  ever  issued  —  a  320- 
page  bound  book  worth  owning  for  the  useful  information  it 
contains.  The  only  expense  to  you  is  the  trouble  it  takes  to  write 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Everything  for  the  Modern  Barn 


Harvard,  Illinois  Albany,  New  York 
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Star 
Align 
ment 
Device 

Instantly  lines  cow 
at  putter  after  she  is  in 
stall— keeps  stall, bedding 
and  cow  dean. 

Q— Star  Curb 
Clamp 

“Sets  a  stall  in60seconds” 

— permitsofconcretework 
being  finished  before 
stalls  are  set  Cuts  time 
of  installation  in  half. 

5— Star  Wood  Lining 

Hard  maple  lining  forced  in  U  bar,  anchored  so  it 
won’t  come  out. 


2 
Star 
Stan¬ 
chion 
Adjustment 

Narrows  or  widens  stan¬ 
chions  to  exactly  fit  cow’s 
neck.  Safety  and  comfort. 

A—  Star  Unit 
System  Stall 

Each  stall  assembled 
before  shipment,  ready 
to  go  in  place  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  arrives. 


Valuable  Special  Barn 
Blue  Prints  FREE 


Made  Especially  for  Your  Needs 

Just  specify  on  the  coupon  below  the  number 
of  cows,  young  stock  and  horses  you  want  to 
house  and  the  experts  in  our  Plan  Department 
will  send  you  a  practical  blue  print  of 
elevation,  floor  plan  and  outside  of  a  barn 
especially  suited  to  your  requirements.  And  it 
doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  This  is  our  “get  ac¬ 
quainted”  offer.  Mail  this  coupon.  We’ll  mail 
the  plans  free. 

("hUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  G  6 

■  Harvard,  Illinois  Albany,  N.Y. 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  a  special  set  of  barn 
j  P'ans.  I  am  thinking  of  ?  a  barn 

I  . ft.  by . ft. 

g  I  have . Cows . Horses . 

|  Name . — - 

I  Address . . . 


POULTRY  MANURE 

Iremier  Brand 

lirst  Among  Fertilizers 


Poultry  Manure  is  acknowledged  by 
agriculturists,  horticulturists  and  garden¬ 
ers  as  Nature’s  Most  Efficient  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  contains  more  nitrogen,  or  its 
equivalent,  Ammonia,  more  available  Phosphoric 
Acid,  or  its  equivalent.  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
and  more  Water  Soluble  Potash  than  any  other 
manure.  It  supplies  the  most  plant  food  in 
soluble  and  readily  available  form. 


Premier  Pulverized  Poultry  Manure  is  super* 

ior  to  all  other  manurial  fertilizers  because  of  its 
high  analysis  and  its  improved  condition  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  Special  Process.  The  raw  prod¬ 
uct  is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  which  elim¬ 
inates  all  surplus  moisture  and  kills  every  noxious 
seed  germ.  It  is  finally  pulverized  for  easy  and 
even  distribution  and  application.  It  is  organic 
and  stimulates  bacterial  action. 

This  Wonderful  Product  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  production  of  Flowers,  Lawns,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  It  has  all  the  excellent  qualities 
desired  and  none  that  are  objectionable,  and  it 

Produces  Results. 

Write  at  once  for  our  interesting  fertilizer  litera* 
ture,  samples  and  quotations.  All  Free. 

POULTRY  FEED  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  343  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


Wood  Ashes 

W.  H.  LEIDY, 


Unlenelieil. packed  in  hags,  #18 
per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swaithmore.  Pa. 

.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


The  GRIMM  MAPLE  SUGAR 

MAKING  UTENSILS 


May  we  semi  you  our  booklet  which  describes  our  com 
plete  lioe  of  sugar  making  utensils'  Are  you  ready  for 
the  sugar  season  thnt  is  nearly  here?  Tell  us  how  many 
buckets  you  use  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE,  RUTLAND.  VT. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  Labar—  Saves  Expense 

Pays  for  Itself  Every 
Day  Used 

Transplants  Tobacco,  To¬ 
matoes,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Cabbage,  Strawberries, 
Eggplant  and  all  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
—one  operation.  A  full  stand;  no  re¬ 
setting,  an  earlier  crop.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  planter  ever  invented.  Is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and 
easier  and  better  than  hand  work. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Write 
for  Free  illustrated  literature. 
MASTERS  PLANTER  CO.,  Dept,  15  Chicago,  III. 


Big  Reduction  in  ^ 
Prices  of  Crown  ^ 
Grain  Drills  ^ 


Take  advantage  of  the  large  price 
reduction  on  the  CROWN  Line  of 
Grain  Drills  and  Lime  Sowers. 


vantage  in  the  cost  of  our  line  for 
Spring  Sowing. 
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New  Needham  Crown  Drills  are 
equipped  with  the  improved  Wizard 
fertilizer  feed.  This  ,  feed  with  the 
famous  Crown  Grain  teed  makes  the 
New  Drill  the  best* 
in  the  market  today. |  CrOWn  lYIfg.Co. 

If  in  need  of  aGrainDrih  1  112  Wayne  St. 

write  us  for  catiilou.  I  Phelps,  New  York 


* 

* 

* 
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CELEBRATED  MILLS. 

No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bonos,  Oyater  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

9mm^T  Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bono 

and  Clover  Cutters,  Food 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  all  purw 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata- 
r  logue  and  prices. 

il£A.s:°mL_  WILSON  BROS. 
^  Box  15  Easton,  Pa, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest,  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ARE  the  farmers  in  Canada  able  to  produce  milk 
cheaper  than  our  dairymen?  In  every  demand 
for  a  higher  tariff  on  dairy  products  such  a  claim  is 
made  and,  as  an  economic  proposition,  we  want  to 
know  about  it.  What  are  the  conditions  which  en¬ 
able  the  Canadians  to  produce  a  cheap  quart  or 
pound  of  milk?  We  have  had  a  number  of  explana¬ 
tions,  but  the  following,  from  a  farmer  in  Northern 
Vermont,  seems  most  plausible: 

Just  north  of  ns  iu  Quebec  they  are  selling  quantities 
of  milk  to  buyers  on  this  side  ofthe  line.  Of  course  at 
present  the  exchange  rate  has  considerable  to  do  with 
increasing  the  imports  of  milk.  I  believe  that  a  great 
many  of  the  French  Canadian  farmers  of  Vermont  who 
have  large  families  are  in  the  habit  of  working  every¬ 
one  in  the  family,  women  and  children  included,  and  by 
utilizing  this  cheap  or  free  labor,  as  many  of  them  con¬ 
sider  it.  they  are  able  to  keep  costs  down,  and  this 
would  seem  to  make  the  cost  of  milk  production  appear 
low. 

That  seems  to  be  the  old  story  of  the  “unpaid 
labor  of  women  and  children.”  Can  anyone  give  a 
better  reason  for  cheaper  production  in  Canada? 

>|c 

THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  gives  a  new  report 
on  annual  Sweet  clover : 

An  acre  of  this  new  legume  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  produced  5.379  lbs.  of  air-dried  hay  in  183  days. 
The  seed  was  sown  in  30-iu.  rows  at  the  rate  of  2*4  lbs. 
per  acre. 

While  this  clover  will  give  results  as  a  hay  or 
forage  crop,  we  still  think  its  chief  value  will  lie  in 
its  ability  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  green  ma¬ 
nure  in  a  short  time.  That  is  what  we  must  have — 
here  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  high-priced  land  and 
a  shortage  of  manure.  This  annual  clover  will  give 
us  the  equivalent  of  eight  tons  of  manure  to  the 
acre  and  spread  it  for  us.  between  two  cash  crops  in 
the  rotation.  The  Ohio  Station  people  seek  to  per¬ 
fect  a  strain  which  will  mature  seed  in  140  days  or  a 
little  over.  We  are  sure  that  we  had  several  plants 
last  year  that  did  the  trick! 


VISITORS  to  New  York  City  often  express  sur¬ 
prise  at  seeing  so  many  horses  employed  at 
hauling  express  wagons.  In  most  other  lines  of 
trade  the  trucks  and  cars  have  driven  horses  off  the 
streets.  Yet  the  express  companies  retain  “man's 
most  faithful  friend.”  Why?  The  following  note 
from  the  American  Railway  Express  Company  gives 
the  reason — new,  no  doubt,  to  many  people.  It  shows 
that  the  horse  still  holds  his  place  in  industry,  and 
that  there  'will  continue  to  be  a  demand  for  his 
services : 


It  is  a  fact  that  this  company  still  utilizes  in  its  ser¬ 
vice  in  Greater  New  York  a  large  number  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles*  and  if  some  of  these  visitors  to  New 
York  realized  the  expense  of  haulage  through  the  con¬ 
gested  streets  of  this  city  they  would  readily  understand 
why  we  do  not  use  more  trucks. 

If  a  vehicle  must  be  tied  up  in  traffic,  it  is  less  expen¬ 
sive  to  have  a  one-thousand  dollar  unit  idle  than  one 
that  cost  three  times  that  amount  or  more.  There  is  a 
distinct  place  iu  our  service  for  the  gas  car.  also  for  the 
electric  truck,  and  just  as  distinct  a  place  for  the  horse 
and  wagon. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  in  New  York  City  is  the 
economic  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  the  terrible  con¬ 
gestion  of  traffic  on  the  streets,  and  the  remedy  would 
seem  to  lie  in  providing  other  thoroughfares,  either  un¬ 
der  the  streets  or  over  them.  This  excessive  cost  of 
haulage  is  something  that  contributes  to  the  high  cost 
of  living,  and  affects  every  man.  woman  and  child  in 
Greater1  New  York.  Robert  e.  M.  cowie, 

Vice-President. 

5j» 

HENRY  FORD  is  quoted  as  saying  that  in  the 
future  chemistry  will  do  away  with  the  cow, 
as  gasoline  is  doing  away  with  the  horse.  Mr.  Ford 
will  find  that  the  horse  still  has  considerable  of  a 
kick  in  defending  himself  from  extinction.  The  cow 
will  die  still  harder,  for  the  service  she  renders  man¬ 
kind  is  far  different  from  the  labor  of  the  horse.  We 
recently  printed  an  article  on  chemical  food  by  Dr. 
Rose,  and  others  are  to  follow.  The  great  chemists 
assure  us  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  sight  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  synthetic  food  can  be 
prepared  at  a  profit.  The  chemists  are  to  find  new 
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food  uses  for  what  are  now  considered  wastes,  but 
it  is  in  no  way  likely  that  any  fluid  capable  of  serv¬ 
ing  humanity  as  cows’  milk  does  can  ever  he  made  by 
any  machine  except  the  cow.  When  Mr.  Ford  talks 
about  automobiles  we  may  accept  his  statements  as 
the  last  word,  with  reservations.  When  he  discusses 
cows  and  milk — well,  we  prefer  the  following,  by 
Dr.  McCollum : 

The  peoples  who  have  made  liberal  use  of  milk  as  a 
food.  have,  in  contrast  (with  non-milk  users),  attained 
greater  size,  greater  longevity,  and  have  been  much 
more  successful  in  the  rearing  of  their  young.  They 
have  been  more  aggressive  than  the  non-milk  using 
peoples,  and  have  achieved  much  greater  advancement 
in  literature,  science  and  art.  They  have  developed  in 
a  higher  degree  educational  and  political  systems  which 
offer  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  individual  to  de¬ 
velop  his  powers.  Such  development  has  a  physiological 
basis,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
fundamentally  related  to  nutrition.  *  *  *  Milk  is 

our  greatest  protective  food,  and  its  use  must  be  in- 
ereased.  The  price  must  be  allowed  to  go  up,  so  long  as 
the.  cost  of  production  makes  it  necessary,  and  up  so  far 
as  is  essential  to  make  milk  production  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  Unless  this  is.  done,  the  effects  will  soon  become 
apparent  in  a  lowering  of  our  standard  of  health  and 
efficiency. 

* 

HE  “emergency  tariff”  passed  the  Senate  with¬ 
out  trouble,  but  it  is  definitely  announced 
that  President  Wilson  will  veto  it.  This  tariff  bill 
puts  high  duties  on  agricultural  products,  including 
grain,  hides,  potatoes,  eggs  and  dairy  products.  It 
is  clearly  and  openly  designed  to  prevent  or  reduce 
imports  of  farm  products  in  the  definite  expectation 
that  such  tariff  duties  will  increase  prices  to  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers.  In  former  years  there  have  been 
tariff  bills  which  evaded  or  disguised  their  purpose. 
It  cannot  he  said  that  this  one  does  so,  for  there  is 
no  question  about  its  purpose  to  “protect”  our  farm¬ 
ers  against  the  effect  upon  our  markets  of  eggs  from 
China,  wheat  from  Canada,  butter  from  Denmark, 
hides  from  Argentina,  wool  from  Australia,  and  all 
the  rest.  President  Wilson  will  veto  the  bill,,  and 
while  doing  so  take  occasion  to  attack  the  principle 
of  taxing  food  products.  We  think  the  House  will 
pass  the  hill  over  the  President's  veto,  but  there  may 
not  ho  quite  enough  votes  in  the  Senate  to  do  it.  In 
that  event  all  tariff  legislation  will  be  laid  over  for 
the  new  Administration,  and  foreign  food  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  in.  In  the  final  vote  the  Southern 
Senators  outside  of  Louisiana,  opposed  the  tariff 
and  were  joined  by  several  New  England  Senators. 
The  South  has  always  opposed  tariffs,  while  New 
England,  naturally  favors  cheap  food,  since  that 
section  has  neglected  agriculture. 

* 

N  this  discussion  over  the  use  of  oleo  we  have  a 
number  of  letters  from  townspeople  who  give  their 
opinions  as  consumers.  We  stated  clearly  when  the 
discussion  started  that  we  are  not  finding  fault  with 
townspeople  who  use  the  butter  substitutes.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  them,  for  we  think  we  can  show 
them  that  good  butter  is  superior  and  well  worth  the 
difference  in  price,  particularly  if  there  are  children 
in  the  family.  What  we  are  trying  to  bring  out.  is 
the  question  of  the  moral  right  of  a  farmer  who  sells 
milk  or  butter  to  others  to  turn  about  and  buy  the 
substitutes  for  his  own  family.  We  confess  that  this 
seems  to  us  about  as  small  and  petty  a  practice,  and 
about  as  narrow  a  policy  as  any  we  can  think  of. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  someone  to  advance  any 
broad  and  patriotic  reason  for  selling  pure  dairy 
products  and  buying  the  substitutes.  Thus  far  no 
reason  except  that  of  saving  a  few  cents  has  been 
advanced ! 

* 

NE  of  the  most  useful  men  the  Southern  states 
have  ever  produced  is  Dr.  W.  F.  Massey.  He 
has  helped  millions  of  people  all  over  the  Southern 
States  to  improve  their  homes  anil  farms,  and  thus 
improve  their  conditions  of  life.  Since  the  Civil  War 
no  statesman  has  arisen  in  the  South  who  has  done 
more  to  sweeten  the  lives  of  his  people  or  add  to 
their  material  prosperity  than  Dr.  Massey  has  done. 
Yet.  with  all  the  millions  he  has  helped  to  solid  suc¬ 
cess,  this  brave  and  kindly  man,  now  past  SO  years 
of  age,  is  still  doing  a  full  man’s  work  and  earning 
his  living  through  daily  toil.  Dr.  Massey  is  the  last 
of  the  famous  “old  guard”  of  agricultural  workers 
who  laid  the  foundation  for  modern  agricultural 
thought.  The  great  army  of  younger  men.  now 
swarming  into  the  work,  may  well  stand  at  attention 
and  salute  him.  They  can  ask  no  better  outlook  in 
life  than  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  people  as  he 
has  done,  and  carry  their  love  and  confidence  into  old 
age. 

AT  the  Poughkeepsie  fruit  meeting  a  fruit  grower 
introduced  a  new  feature.  He  exhibited  Green¬ 
ing  apples  of  good  quality  iu  open  packages.  At  the 
side  was  a  little  basket,  and  over  the  package  was 
this  sign : 
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“Apples  two  for  five-  cents.  Put  the  money  in  the 
basket .” 

He  sold  several  barrels  in  that  way ;  it  was  a 
seif-seller  without  much  labor.  The  apples  were 
good,  and  half  the  price  charged  at  fruit  stands.  As 
soon  as  the  people  understood  the  plan  they  bought 
apples  and  came  back  for  more.  We  think  there  is  a 
great  chance  for  development  in  this  idea.  Such  a 
chance  to  buy  two  good  apples  for  five  cents  on  a 
city  street  at  dinner  time  would  be  rushed  at  once. 
At  movie  shows  and  other  public  places  thousands 
of  barrels  of  fruit  could  be  worked  off.  There  is  a 
good  idea  iu  this  which  someone  should  develop. 
We  have  been  to  meetings  in  fruit  sections  before 
now  where  you  could  find  stacks  of  half-rotten  ban¬ 
anas  or  poor  oranges  for  sale,  but  never  an  apple  or 
a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  development  of  such  a  trade 
would  be  worth  far  more  than  a  tariff. 

* 

Why  don't  the  homes  copy  the  army  or  cafeteria  in 
the  manner  of  serving  meals?  Let  each  one  have  as 
many  dishes  as  he  or  she  is  willing  to  wash  served 
direct  from  the  dish  that  the  food  was  cooked  in.  Then, 
after  supper,  mother  can  join  the  family  sport.  S.  J.  E. 

UR  friend  does  not  say  whether  he  has  tried  this 
plan  in  his  own  family.  We  know  places 

where  pretty  much  the  same  thing  is  practiced  and 
the  result  is  not  happy.  Such  families  remind  us  of 
the  animals  in  the  barn  so  far  as  their  social  rela¬ 
tions  are  concerned.  Mealtime  in  a  good  family  is 
an  important  event.  It  may  be  the  only  chance  for 
all  the  members  to  get  together,  and  it  should  he 
made  much  of.  We  know  a  woman  who  improves 
this  shining  hour  by  scolding  all  her  family,  from 
father  down.  We  know  a  man  who  improves  this 
golden  opportunity  by  relating  the  most  doleful 
events  of  the  day.  Do  you  wonder  that  indigestion 
waits  upon  that  family  and  that  the  children  get 
away  from  that  home?  Supper  time  ought  to  be  ser¬ 
vice  time.  We  should  not  make  a  religion  of  eat¬ 
ing,  but  there  is  much  of  true  religion  about  a  happy 
table  group.  As  for  helping  mother  clear  up  the 
supper  dishes,  it  is  ten  to  one  you  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  help — during  your  courting  days!  Why 
not  now?  She  did  not  need  your  help  then — now 
she  does. 

* 

ANY  farmers  are  contemplating  changes  in 
crops  or  farm  methods  for  this  year.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  There  will  be  big 
changes  on  many  farms.  Some  old  crops  will  he 
abandoned,  some  of  the  poorer  and  distant  fields  will 
be  given  up,  and  the  labor  which  is  available  will 
he  put  on  fewer  acres,  nearer  the  buildings.  Of 
course  where  a  farm  is  run  on  a  regular  rotation 
there  will  not  be  so  many  changes,  yet  we  know  of 
some  farmers  who  will  cut  out  potatoes  aud  seed 
small  grain.  Farmers  are  not  going  to  quit  working 
this  year.  They  are  going  to  cut  down  expenses,  hire 
less  outside  labor  and  reorganize  their  operations. 
Dairy  farmers  cannot  do  this  as  quickly  as  farmers 
who  raise  general  crops,  but  they  are  all  studying 
out  new  plans.  Two  years  ago  we  said  that  no  man 
of  middle  years  could  ever  hope  to  live  the  old  life — 
the  farm  life  of  1915.  The  world's  big  changes  have 
’made  that  impossible,  and  the  truth  has  been  pushed 
home  sooner  than  we  expected.  Many  farmers  who 
write  us  are  trying  to  work  out  a  plan  for  handling 
their  best  land  to  better  advantage.  They  want 
some  method  or  some  new  crop  that  will  give  them  a 
fair  income  with  less  labor  and  less  expense.  They 
will  work  it  out,  too. 


Brevities 

There  are  27,000  fewer  cows  in  Massachusetts  than 
there  were  25  years  ago.  Yet  probably  as  much  milk  is 
produced  as  ever.  Better  cows  ! 

Pronounce  the  name  for  us — but  para-di-chloro-ben- 
zeue  is  giviug  good  results  as  a  peach  borer  killer.  This 
long-joiuted  name  is  applied  to  another  coal-tar  product. 

A  Northern  reader  wauts  to  know  if  he  can  go  to 
Florida  aud  succeed  at  growing  the  new  varieties  of 
chestnuts.  No.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  chestnut 
trees  in  Florida,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  nut  will 
thrive  there.  Pecans  will  pay  better. 

Talking  about  speed,  at  the  recent  skating  competi¬ 
tion  iu  Northern  New  York,  one  man  skated  a  mile  in 
two  minutes  and  40  seconds;  another  three  miles  in 
eight  minutes  and  45  seconds.  We  can  remember  when 
the  horse  that  could  trot  in  2  :30  was  called  a  wonder. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  questions  about  paying  back 
taxes  when  real  estate  is  sold.  Who  should  pay — the 
buyer  or  the  seller?  The  rule  is  that  the  vendor  of 
property  is  liable  for  all  taxes  assessed  and  levied 
against  the  property  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  vendee 
for  all  taxes  thereafter. 


“  Daylight  Saving  ”  Will  be  Repealed 

“Daylight  saving”  is  to  be  made  a  “party  issue” 
at  Albany.  At  their  “conference”  before  the  pri¬ 
mary  nominations  the  Republican  party  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  present  law.  The 
Democrats  said  nothing  about  it.  but  Governor  Smith 
had  vetoed  the  repeal  bill  and  that  put  his  party  on 
record.  The  issue,  thus  made  clear,  cut  a  large  figure 
in  the  election,  and  was  one  of  the  big  reasons  for 
the  election  of  Governor  Miller.  The  Republicans 
now  seek  to  make  good  on  their  promise.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  State  Senate  is  for  repeal. 
The  Assembly  is  close,  as  practically  all  the  members 
from  New  York.  Rnffalo  and  other  large  cities  are  in 
favor  of  “daylight  saving.”  The  Republican  members 
of  the  Assembly  met  in  caucus  and  decided,  78  to  23, 
to  repeal  the  present  bill.  The  23  members  from 
New  York  City  left  tbe  meeting  and  refused  to  be 
bound  by  it.  Seven  of  those  who  remained  are  op¬ 
posed  to  repeal,  but  will  support  the  party’s  prom¬ 
ise.  It.  is  probable  that  at  least  85  votes  will  be 
found  for  repeal — 70  being  necessary.  Governor 
Miller  will  surely  sign  the  bill,  and  thus  repeal  the 
present  law.  The  plan  is  to  give  the  cities  a  chance 
to  vote  on  the  question  and  adopt  a  local  "daylight 
saving '  law  if  they  care  to.  The  following  note  is 
taken  from  the  Boston  Post: 

At*  the  hearing  on  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  “daylight 
saving”  law  here  in  Mas.sachu.sett  the  other  day  one  of 
the  proponents  of  the  system,  a  manufacturer,  said  that 
if  the  law  is  repealed,  his  firm,  at  least,  will  adopt  a 
daylight  saving  rule  of  its  own.  Asked  by  the  chairman 
if,  in  case  of  repeal  of  the  law,  industry  in  general  could 
not  adjust  itself  similarly,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  farmer, 
he  said  that  he  thought  it  could. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  eight  cases  out  of  10 
manufacturers  and  business  men  can  change  their 
hours  of  labor  without  demanding  any  law.  And 
that  is  the  exact  point  we  have  been  making.  The 
working  people  in  the  cities  can  obtain  their  “extra 
hour  of  sunshine”  if  they  want  it  by  getting  up 
earlier  and  agreeing  with  the  employers  to  start 
working  earlier.  That  should  be  their  own  personal 
agreement  and  they  should  not  demand  a  law  which 
they  know  is  injurious  to  farmers  when  they  can 
easily  do  it  themselves. 


Prof.^Hedrick  for  Station  Director 


the  Eastern  . 
turul  Society, 
1021 


meeting  of  the  N 
held  at  Poughk 


unanimously  at 
State  Horticul- 
ebruary  9-10-11, 


B  hereas.  Prof.  Tj.  P.  Hedrick  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  for 
many  years  and  has  shown  both  his  ability  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  and  his  interest  in  and  loyalty  to  the'  best  interests 
of  the  farmers  of  this  State  ;  therefore  be  it 

]texol>  ed.  That  the  Eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Poughkeepsie,  on 
February  9-10-11,  unanimously  request  the  Board  of 
Gontrol  to  choose  Prof.  Hedrick  as  director  of  the  ■ 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  T.  E.  cross,  President. 

roy  i*.  m’phersox,  Secretary. 


The  fruit-growing  interests  of  the  State  are 
strongly  supporting  Dr.  Hedrick  for  this  position. 
They  think  he  is  the  logical  successor  of  Dr.  Jordan 
and  that  he  would  continue  the  work  of  the  station 
in  its  present  thorough  and  conservative  manner. 
Dr.  Hedrick  is  a  man  big  and  broad  enough  to  give 
all  agricultural  interests  a  fair  showing,  and  he  is 
a  man  of  undoubted  integrity  and  sound  character. 


The  Fight  for  Stronger  Game  Laws 

East  week  we  gave  the  Grange’s  demand  for  a 
trespass  law  for  New  York  State.  The  principle  of 
the  demand  is  that  each  owner  is  to  have  control  of 
his  own  land.  No  one  shall  enter  his  premises  for 
purpose  of  hunting,  fishing  or  taking  fruit  or  nuts 
without  written  consent  of  the  owner.  Whoever 
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the  right  to  decide  who  is  to  destroy  it.  This  is  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  State  <1  range,  and  also 
worked  out  in  the  Betts  bill.  There  should  be  a  fight 
for  that  principle  greater  even  than  that  made  for 
the  repeal  of  the  school  law  three  years  ago.  There 
will  he  another  hearing  on  February  23  at  Albany 
to  give  the  farmers  a  chance  to  be  heard.  Thousands 
of  farmers  cannot  make  the  trip  to  Albany,  but  they 
can  write  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
and  make  them  support  the  Betts  bill.  Unless  this 
is  done  at  once  the  sportsmen  will  shoot  it  to  death 
as  they  do  the  game. 


Advertising  the  Value  of  Milk 

A  Massachusetts  reader  sends  us  a  copy  of  the 
advertisement  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 
It  appeared  in  a  Boston  paper — about  twice  the 
size  of  the  copy  here  shown.  It  is  proving  very  ef¬ 
fective  in  calling  attention  to  milk  as  a  needed  food 
for  children.  Some  of  the  advertisements  put  out 
by  the  dairy  people  are  not  very  effective.  They 
do  not  get  down  to  the  language  of  common  people. 
The  consumers  are  not  much  interested  in  the  farm¬ 
ers’  struggle  for  a  living.  Most  city  people  want 


of  School  Children 
are  undernourished 


Dul  two  cases  m  approximately  6,000,000  children. 

Fresh,  fluid  milk  brought  these  two  boys  to  health,  and  strength 
before  it  was  too  late.  It’s  the  Vitamines  in  milk  that  did  the  work, 
nothing  el6e  can  take  their  place. 

See  the!  jour  children  tet  the  start  in  li/e  thet  is  their  rieht  -do 
your  part. 

( jive  them  move  Fresh  MiU ^ 

- — a  quart  a  day, 

the  doctors  sav” 

MflllUh 


>•*  MX*  L>»« 


An  Effective  Advertisement  of  Milk  as  Food 


all  they  can  get  and  have  no  benevolence  in  their 
dealings.  They  will  not  buy  more  milk  until  it  is 
made  clear  that  they  or  their  children  need  it. 


The  New  Ruling  on  Centralized  Butter 

The  butter  trade  was  badly  shocked  by  a  recent 
ruling  regarding  what  is  known  as  “centralized 
butter.”  This  ruling  is  as  follows: 

“To  All  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue  and  Others 
( 'oneerned  : 

"l  nder  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  dated 
December  21,  1920.  a  grade  of  butter  produced 

“(1) — From  decomposed  or  rancid  cream,  which  has 
been  neutralized  with  chemicals  before  churning,  or 

“(2) — From  cream  which  is  high  in  acid  and  lias  a 
bad  odor,  and  which  has  been  neutralized  with  chem¬ 
icals  before  churning, 

"Is  adulterated  butter,  and  is  subject  to  a  tax  as 
such  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  pound,  under  Section 
4  of  the  Act  of  1902. 

“A  manufacturer  of  adulterated  butter  is  required  by 
law  to  register  his  factory,  to  give  bond,  pack  and  label 
his  product  in  a  prescribed  manner,  and  to  pay  a  special 
tax  of  $000  per  annum. 

“A  wholesaler  of  adulterated  butter  is  required  by 
law  to  pay  a  special  tax  of  $48  per  annum. 

“This  Treasury  decision  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  February,  1921  (said  to  liav^ 
been  modified  as  above  reported)  ;  the  question  of 
taxes  and  penalties  accruing  prior  to  said  date  will  be 
subject  to  future  consideration.” 

If  this  ruling  is  strictly  enforced  it  will  mean  a 


enters  without  such  written  consent  is  classed  as  a 


revolution  in  the  “centralized”  butter  business. 


trespasser,  and  suitable  means  for  punishing  him 
are  provided.  The  Betts  bill,  before  the  Legislature 
at  Albany,  is  formed  to  carry  out  these  principles 
and  should  have  the  backing  of  farmers.  On  Fet> 
ruary  9  there  was  a  hearing  at  Albany  on  the  bill. 
It  was  attended  by  75  to  100  sports  and  hunters,  but 
no  farmers  were  present.  The  sportsmen  were  forced 


Through  many  parts  of  the  West  cream  is  collected 
in  small  lots  and  taken  to  some  central  point  where 
it  is  either  worked  into  butter  or  sent  to  some 
larger  depot  for  manufacturing.  Naturally,  through 
this  system  some  of  the  cream  sours  and  is  not  in 
good  condition.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  neutralize 
it  by  adding  lime  water  or  chemicals  before  churn¬ 


to  admit  the  damage  done  to  farmers  by  hunters  and 
the  evils  of  the  present  system.  They  suggested  no 
remedy,  but  made  a  great  noise  to  show  that  the 
Betts  bill  would  he  an  invasion  of  their  rights.  They 
claim  the  right  to  tramp  over  another  man’s  property 
at  will.'  The  farmers  claim  that  they  should  have 
the  right  to  protect  their  fields  the  same  as  they  may 
protect  their  homes.  The  conflict  over  the  game  laws 
comes  up  over  this  battle  for  “rights.”  Farmers 
must  stand  for  the  principle  that  they  are  to  control 
their  own  land.  If  a  man's  “house  is  his  castle”  into 
which  "even  the  king  may  not  enter  without  war¬ 
rant.”  the  farmer  must  control  his  farm  land  in  the 
same  manner.  He  feeds  the  game,  and  he  must  have 


ing,  and  the  ruling  is  aimed  at  this  practice.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  Western  butter  is  made 
in  this  way.  We  have  interviewed  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  trade  and  give  below  their  statements, 
one  each  for  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago: 

From  Chicago 

You  do  not  imagine  that  any  manufacturer  would 
neutralize  cream  if  he  had  to  pay  10c  a  pound.  That’s 
out  of  the  question  and  if  the  manufacturer  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  neutralize  his  cream  with  lime  water,  we  shall 
have  immenese  quantities  of  butter  that  will  be  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  butter  now  being  produced.  Butter 
made  without  neutralization  will  be  impossible  to  pas¬ 
teurize.  and  without  neutralization  and  pasteurization  it 
will  be  uneven  in  quality  from  sour  to  more  sour.  It 
will  be  a  terrible  thing  in  any  butter  industry  to 
lower  the  quality  of  butter  in  United  States  both  to 
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the  producer  and  consumer.  We  think  the  losses  will 
be  tremendous  if  the  ruling  is  enforced. 

From  New  York 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  for  this  law  to  be  enforced 
for  it.  is  too  far-reaching  and  would  affect  almost  all 
manufacturers  of  creamery  butter  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  bis  is  especially  so  with  the  manufacturers  of  cen¬ 
tralized  butter;  and  these  manufacturers  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  cream  coming  from  sparsely  populated  sec¬ 
tions  to  be  utilized  for  the  farmer  who  ships  his  cream 
and  for  the  consumer.  As  far  as  we  have  heard,  or 
.are  able  to  determine  from  the  manufactured  article 
that  has  come  before  us  in  a  merchandising  wav,  we 
cannot  see  that  there  is  anything  injurious  about  cen¬ 
tralized  butter  to  the  health  of  anyone.  In  our  opinion 
the  law  as  presently  framed  must  be  modified  so  as  to 
make  its  application  practical. 


T.  ^  will  absolutely  turn  the  butter  business  of  the 
I  n l ted  States  upside  down.  From  our  own  point  of 
view,  it  will  probably  mean  a  groat  change  for  the 
better  in  our  own  business.  It  will,  to  a  large  degree, 
eliminate  the  Western  centralizing  plants  from  coming 
in  here  and  selling  our  trade  at  the  same  prices  that 
u '>"•  \vo'1“  Row  sell  us  in  carloads.  It  will  practically 
abolish  trading  on  futures  in  carloads  of  butter  on  the 
hicago  Mercantile  Exchange.  It  will  put  out  of 
business  the  arge  centralizing  plants  in  the  West  and 
promote  small  creameries. 

Whether  it  will  work  out  for  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned  is  too  big  a  matter  for  us  even  to  venture 

°Dt  at  HlP  time.  Looking  at  it.  of 

comse  only  from  benefit  to  ourselves,  we  would  sav 

Dml"  H  f  ia  ’f  vvj,,nl(J  bp  a  fino  thing,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  neutralized  cream  butter  has  never  hurt  any¬ 
one  and  should  therefore  not  be  legislated  against. 


The  American  Mutual  Seed  Company 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  referred  several  times  to  the 
American  Mutual  Seed  Company.  We  have  exposed 
their  methods  of  doing  business.  Some  of  their 
patrons,  deluded  by  plausible  statements,  thought 
we  were  too  hard  on  them.  M'any  an  oily  bluffer  has 
succeeded  in  fooling  the  public,  but  sooner  or  later 
they  are  all  found  out.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  now  fully  investigated  the  doings  of  this 
seed  company,  and  as  a  result  has  ordered  them  to 
“cease  and  desist”  from  publishing  lying  statements 
in  their  catalogues  and  advertisements.  It.  has  been 
a  favorite  trick  of  this  company  to  claim  that  its  seed 
is  unusually  clean  and  vital.  It  claimed  to  buy  most 
of  its  seed  direct  from  growers,  to  clean  it  with  extra 
care  and  grade  it  into  superior  brands.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  finds  that  most  of  these  great 
claims  are  “false  and  misleading.”  The  Mutual 
Seed  Company  has  been  buying  seed  from  other 
seedsmen  or  in  the  general  market,  and  then  trying 
to  put  over  the  claim  that  its  seed  was  "bought  ex¬ 
clusively  for  us.”  The  truth  is  that  in  many  eases 
they  did  not  know  where  the  seed  was  grown.  They 
picked  it  up  anywhere,  gave  it  a  “brand,”  and  tried 
to  make  the  public  believe  it  was  specially  grown  for 
them.  They  tried  to  make  the  public  think  their 
Timothy  seed  was  superior  to  that  sold  by  other 
seedsmen.  The  Trade  Commission  says  the  state¬ 
ment  is  false — that  the  company  sells  old  seed  with 
new  and  does  not  know  where  all  its  seed  comes 
from.  Seed  from  this  concern  “guaranteed”  pure 
and  free  from  weed  seeds  has  been  found  low  in 
vitality  and  with  a  considerable  per  cent  of  weeds. 
The  company  also  sold  mixed  seeds,  one  mixture  said 
to  contain  Alsike  clover  and  Timothy.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  were  worded  so  as  to  lead  the  buyer  to 
think  the  mixture  contained  at  least  one-third  Alsike. 
In  truth  there  was  only  5  to  8  per  cent.  The  commis¬ 
sion  makes  13  different  counts,  and  brands  each 
statement  as  “false  and  misleading.”  It  is  a  polite 
and  convincing  way  of  calling  the  Mutual  Seed  Com¬ 
pany  liars  13  distinct  times,  with  abundant  proof  to 
back  up  the  statements.  The  company  is  now  or¬ 
dered  to  “cease  and  desist,”  which  in  plain  English 
means  stop  lying  to  the  public.  Here  is  a  case 
where  a  bluffer  is  “caught  with  the  goods  (or  seeds) 
on.” 


New  Y ork  Apples  at  Retail 

This  morning,  in  handing  me  the  list  of  articles  she 
wanted  from  town.  Mrs.  T.  said,  “Bo  sure  to  get  some 
apples.”  I  read  your  article  on  page  240  on  New  York 
State  apples,  where  the  statement  is  made,  “New  York 
State  produces  the  finest  apples  that  are  grown  any¬ 
where.  They  are  unequaled  in  color  and  flavor.  Of  this 
last  crop  millions  of  bushels  of  good  fruit  were  given 
away  or  rotted  on  the  ground.”  Thinks  I  to  myself, 
that  item  of  my  errand  will  be  easy  and  cheap.  Imagine 
my  amazement  upon  pricing  some  fair-looking  fruit  in 
a  barrel  in  one  of  our  local  stores  to  be  told,  “Apples, 
19  cents  a  pound.”  I  bought  two  pounds  and  was  hand¬ 
ed  six  apples  in  a  paper  bag.  The  surprised  look  evi¬ 
dently  had  its  effect  upon  the  dealer.  lie  said,  “Apples 
are  hard  to  get.”  I  mentioned  that  I  had  been  reading 
about  New  York  State  apples.  He  said:  “Those  are 
New  York  State  apples,  and  I  am  prepared  to  pay  $7 
a  barrel^  for  apples  like  those,  and  will  take  five  barrels. 
The  $35  is  waiting  here  for  the  man  who  will  deliver 
them.”  These  apples  looked  like  Baldwins — evidently 
picked  a  little  green.  In  your  market  reports  on  page 
257  the  price  of  apples  in  the  public  market,  Rochester, 
is  quoted  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  for  different  varieties. 

Right  alongside  this  barrel  of  New  York  State  apples 
stood  a  box  of  apples  from  Oregon,  same  size  fruit,  for 
which  the  dealer  asked  four  cents  apiece.  What’s  tbe 
matter  with  the  New  York  growers  that  they  seemingly 

(Continued  on  page  341) 
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Tlnee  crows  sat  high  in  a  wayside  tree. 

And  they  quarreled  and  grumbled  miserably. 

“Now  look  at  that  man.”  cried  one  of  the  three, 

“By  the  pack  on  his  back  I  can  plainly  see 
He’s  a  robber  bent  on  some  villainy. 

And  the  whole  world’s  full  of  such  as  he.” 

A  bluebird  sat  in  his  leafy  bower, 

And  his  voice  poured  forth  in  a  golden  shower, 

“God  bless  my  friend  of  the  road,”  sang  he ; 

“By  the  pack  on  his  back  I  can  plainly  see 
He’s  a  good  man  bent  on  some  charity, 

And  the  whole  world’s  full  of  such  as  he.” 

— Author  Unknown. 

of  birds  each  day  this  Spring  will  bring 


Which  are  you,  crow  or  bluebird?  Do 
you  say  mean  things  or  kind  things?  Do 
you  look  for  the  bad  in  people,  or  do  you 
look  for  the  good?  Do  you  think  about 
the  dark  side  of  things  or  about  the 
bright  side?  If  you  are  the  “crow  kind 
of  person  the  one  you  harm  most  is  your¬ 
self.  If  you  are  a  “bluebird”  you  help 
yourself  and  everyone  around  you. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  be  so 
foolish  as  to  believe  that  every  single  per¬ 
son  in  the  world  is  good,  or  can  be  trust¬ 
ed.  We  should  learn  to  know  when  we 
meet  badness,  to  face  it  squarely,  and  to 
pass  it  by.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  too 
suspicious.  How  much  better  it  is  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  world  is  full  of  good  people, 
and  to  look  for  them.  We  find  them 
everywhere,  living  truly,  working  hard, 
doing  kind  acts  for  all  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  Don’t  you  think  we  all  should 
try  to  be  “bluebirds”? 

So  then,  if  that  is  settled,  and  you  have 
copied  the  poem  in  your  notebook,  we  will 
think  for  a  minute  about 

Our  Spring  Plans 

*  € 

Last  evening  I  was  looking  through  a 
seed  catalogue.  Have  you  done  that  yet? 
It  just  made  me  eager  to  be  digging  up 
the  good  earth  again  and  sowing  seeds. 


Floyd  on  Molly 


When  you  read  this  that  time  will  not  be 
far  off.  At  least  you  should  order  your 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  right  now. 
Very  soon  you  will  need  to  start  your  to¬ 
matoes  and  other  plants  indoors.  Many 
of  you  are  planning  gardens,  I  know. 
Who  will  write  a  good  letter  to  print  on 
Our  Page  telling  us  why  wo  should  have 
a  garden  this  year,  and  how  to  go  about 
it?  If  you  have  had  a  garden  before  and 
liked  it,  suppose  you  had  a  chance  to  en¬ 
courage  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  to 
have  a  garden,  too.  what  would  you  say 
to  them? 

Then  there  is  the  poultry  question.  You 
will  want  to  set  at  least  one  hen  and 
raise  a  flock  of  chickens  of  your  own. 
Some  of  you  may  have  an  incubator  to 
run.  I  would  like  to  have  a  good  letter 
in  our  March  page  telling  how  a  boy  or 
girl  may  start  in  the  poultry  business. 

It  is  time,  too.  that  our  bird  boxes  were 
ready  and  up.  Several  times  I  have 
wanted  to  tell  you  how  T  succeeded  last 
year,  but  there  have  always  been  so  many 
other  things  to  say.  I  will  tell  you  a  lit¬ 
tle  now.  You  can  guess  the  rest.  Instead 
of  wrens,  chickadees  built  in  the  two 
smallest  boxes.  One  pair  raised  two 
broods;  the  other  pair  raised  one  brood. 
In  all  there  were  15  little  chickadees,  and 
every  one  grew  up  and  got  away  safely. 
Isn’t  that  fine!  The  bluebird  boxes  were 
not  rented  last  year,  but  I  hope  to  do 
better  this  year.  Every  boy  and  girl 
among  you  can  build  at  least  one  bird  box 
and  put  it  up.  If  it  is  rented  by  a  pair 


new  joy  and  interest  to  you. 

Of  course  there  are  lots  of  other  Spring 
plans  you  can  make  and  are  making.  Let 
me  hear  about  them.  In  the  meantime 
suppose  we  see  what  has  come  lately  in 
the  way  of 

Letters 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  me  and 
my  pony.  She  is  three  and  a  half  years 
old  and  is  32  inches  tall.  Her  name  is 
Molly.  She  is  a  Shetland.  I  live  on  a 
farm  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  I  am  12 
years  old  and  in  the  seventh  grade.  I 
have  not  sent  in  any  letters  before.  My 
pony  was  two  years  old  when  I  got  her. 
I  run  errands  with  her  and  ride  her  if  I 
want  to  go  any  place.  I  have  a  small 
harness  and  drive  her  around.  She  is  a 
good  driver  and  likes  to  go.  floyd  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


This  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page.  I  am  a  girl  11  years  old. 
I  am  in  the  seventh  grade.  We  are  five 
children  in  family,  and  I  have  a  brother 
and  sister  at  college. 

We  live  on  a  farm  which  I  like  real 
well.  My  father  goes  to  work  in  an  iron 
mine  every  day.  I  have  many  pets.  They 
are  four  cats,  two  dogs  and  a  calf.  We 
also  have  a  nice  white  horse  which  I  ride 
on  a  great  deal.  In  the  Summer  time  I 
have  to  take  care  of  the  cows  on  horse¬ 
back  so  they  won’t  get  into  the  garden. 

In  the  Winter  time  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  fun.  too.  I  go  ski  riding,  sleigh  riding 
and  give  crumbs  to  the  snowbirds.  I  will 
write  again  to  Our  Page,  which  I  enjoy 
reading.  eleanor  j. 

Michigan. 


I  think  The  R.  N.-Y\  is  a  very  good 
paper,  and  enjoy  the  Boys'  and  Girls’ 
Page.  I  live  on  a  farm.  I  think  it  is 
very  nice  in  the  country.  I  had  a  little 
garden  last  Summer ;  also  raised  some 
chickens.  I  have  a  bird  house  and  have 
rented  it  every  year  to  bluebirds.  Expect 
them  again  this  Spring.  I  am  nine  years 
old  and  go  to  school.  I’m  in  the  fifth 
grade.  Wishing  success  to  Our  Page. 

New  York.  Roy  b. 


I  was  looking  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  when  I 
noticed  the  page.  We  have  a  12-acre 
farm.  I  have  a  small  alligator  which  I 
intend  to  write  about. 

A  few  years  ago  my  grandmother  made 
us  a  visit  from  Florida.  They  are  near 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  quite  often  alliga¬ 
tors  are  found.  She  promised  to  send  me 
one. 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  came.  It  came  in  a 
cigar  box.  It  causes  great  curiosity  among 
the  children,  as  they  have  never  seen  one 
before.  It  eats  fish,  chicken  and  other 
things.  It  will  not  eat  cooked  food. 

Pennsylvania.  william  k.,  10  years. 


Don’t  you  think  the  best  way  to  begin 
a  month  is  to  write  a  letter?  Some  peo¬ 
ple  think  that  Virginia  is  warm  in  Win¬ 
ter,  but  believe  me  that  is  just  where  they 
are  wrong.  This  Winter  has  not  been  as 
severe  as  last  Winter  by  any  means,  but 
still  it  has  been  cold  down  here. 

I  am  nearly  14  and  in  the  seventh  grade 
at  school.  I  enjoy  all  the  letters  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  especially  the  one  sent  by 
Elsie  .T.  of  West  Virginia.  I  think  she 
wrote  a  fine  letter  and  I  think  just  tin- 
way  she  does,  about  education  I  mean, 
about  learning  all  you  can  at  school,  for 
it  will  benefit  you  so  much  in  life. 

About  that  animal  described  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  page,  isn’t  it  a  muskrat?  We  have 
lots  of  them  down  here  in  our  ponds. 
They  eat  grass  roots  and  build  grass 
houses  on  ponds  and  around  the  banks  of 
ponds.  It  might  be  a  beaver.  Their  tails 
are  flat  and  strong,  too.  I  have  heard 
that  muskrats  always  wash  their  food  be¬ 
fore  they  eat  it.  Isn’t  that  queer? 

The  next  time  I  write  I  will  send  you  a 
picture  of  our  cow.  and  maybe  one  of  our 
kittens  if  I  can.  Best  wishes  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  and  I  hope  the 
Boys  and  Girls'  Page  will  continue  for 
ever. 

From  a  constant  reader  of  Our  Page. 

Virginia.  JULIA  w. 


Like  Leslie  T..  I  too  hope  to  go  to  college. 
My  favorite  studies  are  mathematics  and 
history.  I  find  that  most  pupils  do  not 
like  mathematics,  therefore  I  must  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule. 

Most  boys  have  hobbies.  I  have  two. 
They  are  postcard  collecting  and  the 
study  of  woodcraft.  My  post  card  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  large  one.  including  views  of 
foreign  countries,  besides  the  United 
States. 

I  belong  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America.  When 
I  joined  the  Lone  Scouts  my  interest  was 
aroused  in  woodcraft.  Fortunately  I  have 
forests  all  around  my  town  in  which  to 
study  woodcraft. 

Jeannette  L.’e  suggestion  that  we  boys 
and  girls  tell  about  our  adventures  at 
trying  many  different  sports  is  a  good 
one.  The  place  where  I  first  learned  to 
skate  was  on  an  icy  sidewalk.  This  year 
the  sidewalks  were  icy  again,  so  we  didn't 
have  to  go  to  a  place  where  we  could 
skate.  I  enjoy  skiing  very  much,  and  the 
first  time  I  ever  had  on  skis  I  had  some 
time.  The  ski  jump  was  about  6  feet 
high,  and  at  first  I  thought  it  was  a  cinch 
to  ski.  When  I  left,  terra  firma  and  flew 
through  space  my  heart  nearly  stopped 
beating.  When  I  came  down  I  forgot  to 
slightly  bend  my  knees,  and  I  stumbled 
into  a  snowbank.  John  r. 

New'  York. 


I  have  never  written  to  you  before. 


but  I  always  read  the  Boys’  and  Girls' 
page.  I  am  14  years  old.  and  I  shall 
take  my  second  year  of  high  school  this 
Fall.  My  school  is  about  twro  miles  from 
home,  and  I  walk  there  and  back  every 
day. 

I  know  where  British  Columbia  is. 
(You  remember  the  August  “box”  came 
from  there.)  I  am  interested  in  that 
place  because  my  mother  once  lived  there. 

I  am  a  Camp  Fire  Girl.  I  have  been 
one  about  a  year,  and  I  have  received  53 
honor  beads.  I  have  had  to  work  hard 
for  them,  but  they  are  worth  the  work. 

I  had  a  successful  flower  garden 
last  year.  I  planted  poppies,  Zinnias, 
pansies,  foxgloves,  sweet  William  and 
Phlox.  They  all  bloomed,  and  I  am 
glad,  as  I  am  very  fond  of  flowers.  I 
also  raised  a  crop  of  popcorn,  which  has 
grown  very  well. 

Good-bye  and  good  luck  from 
Your  friend, 

New  York.  emily  j. 

Emily  writes  an  interesting  letter.  1 
am  especially  pleased  writh  what  she  says 
about  the  Camp  Fire  Girls'.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  more  of  you  who  belong 
to  this  group.  Of  course,  the  honor  beads 
are  worth  the  work.  And  besides  that. 
Emily  has  learned  things  from  her  work 
that  will  be  of  use  to  her  as  long  as  she 
lives. 


Eleanor  Takes  a  Ride 


February  19,  1921 

I  only  wrote  to  you  once  before  this  as 
far  as  I  can  remember.  This  will  make 
the  second  time.  I  have  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  facts  to  talk  to  you  about.  First 
is  this  : 

I  would  like  to  see  your  picture  in  our 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  I  am  sure  that  it 
would  please  everyone  of  us  to  see  your 
photograph  on  Our  Page.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  was  ever  in  yet. 

Second :  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  Our  Page  in  the  paper  every 
week.  Then  we  would  not  have  to  wait 
so  long  for  it  to  come.  I  am  sure  that  if 
you  were  to  put  it  to  a  vote  in  the  paper 
next  month  the  every-week  side  would 
win.  Please  thing  over  this.  I  am  your 
friend.  levi  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

Levi’s  letter  shows  that  he  has  been 
doing  some  real  thinking  about  Our  Page. 
That  is  just  what  I  want  all  of  you  ro 
do.  Let  me  have  your  suggestions.  They 
may  help  a  lot. 

As  to  the  photograph  of  your  editor.  I 
have  never  thought  very  much  of  the  idea 
of  publishing  my  own  picture.  And.  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  haven’t  one  I  could 
use  right  now.  But  perhaps  some  day  it 
may  come  about  naturally  that  I  shall  be 
snapped  doing  something  that  you  will  lie 
interested  in.  and  then  you  will  have  a 


chance  to  see  me,  too.  I  wonder  how  you 
think  I  look. 

Many  of  you  have  spoken  of  having 
Our  Page  in  the  paper  every  week.  We 
have  thought  about  it  some,  but  are  not 
ready  for  that  yet.  It  is  wiser  not  to 
rush  ahead  too  fast,  you  know.  We  feel 
it  is  better  now,  to  have  a  good  interesting 
double  page  once  a  month.  Perhaps  you 
will  appreciate  it  more  if  it  doesn’t  come 
quite  so  often.  Besides  that,  it  would 
mean  a  lot  more  work  to  make  a  page 
once  a  week,  and  your  editor  is  very  busy 
with  a  farm  to  run.  And  then  I  should 
need  many  more  letters  and  pictures  to 
make  more  pages.  Which  reminds  me 
that  I  am  short  of  pictures  right  now. 
Who  will  send  one? 

So  for  this  year  anyway  let’s  be  glad 
we  have  Our  Page  once  a  month.  After 
that  who  can  tell  what  may  happen  ! 


More  Warm  Lunch  Letters 

I  go  to  school  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 
There  are  13  pupils  from  six  to  14  years 
of  age.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  and 
hope  to  go  into  the  eighth  grade  in  June. 
I  saw  a  letter  about  hot  dinners,  so  I 
will  tell  you  about  ours.  There  are  five 
mothers  furnishing  the  dinners.  Each 
mother  gives  something  once  a  week  and 
the  teacher  brings  cocoa.  The  teacher 
chooses  someone  to  do  the  dishes. 

New  Hampshire.  CLINTON  K. 

In  the  Winter  time  we  have  hot 
lunches.  They  are  just  dandy.  There  are 
21  who  stay  for  dinner.  The  teacher  di¬ 
vided  us  up  into  groups  of  three,  so  there 
are  three  to  serve  each  day.  No  one  finds) 
any  fault.  Some  time  ago  someone  said 
that  she  did  not  like  the  idea.  It  was  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Our  teacher  says  she 
thinks  it  helps  us  in  our  afternoon  lessons. 

Ohio.  KENNETH  Q. 


In  the  school  to  which  I  go  we  all  bring 
our  lunch  except  a  few  who  have  not  far 
to  go  home  to  get  a  hot  lunch.  In  the 
Winter  time  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  eat 
a  cold  lunch  on  a  cold  day.  So  the  prin- 
*cipal  decided  to  have  the  children  get  a 
hot  lunch,  and  he  asked  the  girls  if  they 
would  like  to  cook  and  we  all  agreed  t<> 
it.  We  asked  him  where  we  could  have 
the  kitchen,  and  he  said  the  basement 
would  be  a  good  place.  So  each  child 
gave  50  cents  and  we  soon  had  enough  for 
a  nice  stove.  Each  week  one  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  chooses  a  cook  and  some  waitresses. 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  a  nice  hot 
lunch  in  school,  and  all  the  children  think 
it  is  great.  We  have  a  different  kind  of 
soup  every  day.  Each  morning  before 
school  begins  the  teacher,  who  helps  us 
cook,  tells  us  what  kind  of  soup  to  make 
for  lunch.  At  10  o’clock  we  go  down  in 


I  am  14  years  old  and  go  to  high  school. 


the  basement  and  fix  the  soup  and  sot  the 
tables  for  the  children  and  teachers.  On 
Fridays  we  bring  extra  money  to  get  a 
cup  of  cocoa  and  a  frankfurter  and  roll. 

New  Jersey.  sophie  m. 

It  Was  a  Muskrat 

Most  of  you  guessed  right.  Some  few 
thought  it  was  a  beaver.  But  a  beaver 
is  much  larger  than  a  “rabbit,”  isn’t  it, 
and  its  tail  is  shorter  and  thicker  than 
the  muskrat’s,  and  is  flattened  top  and 
bottom  instead  of  “on  the  sides.”  The 
list  of  those  who  sent  correct  answers  up 
to  the  time  this  page  was  written  is  as 
follows : 

Horace.  F..  Ann  W.,  Katharine  T., 
Gladys  F.,  Frederick,  Gladys  II.,  Mar¬ 
garet  DeL..  Anna  W.,  Mildred  II..  Mary 
D„  and  Mildred  R.,  all  of  New  York 
State. 

Theodora  W.  and  Carl  B.  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Beatrice  I.  and  Valeria  I.,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Alpheus  J.  and  Evelyn  R.  of  Maine. 

Margaret  P.  and  Margaret  W.  of  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Julia  W.  of  Virginia. 

Robert  A.  of  Ohio. 

Paul  A.  (State  not  given). 


Now’  here  is  another 

Nature  Puzzle 

You  will  find  it  in  the  following  letter, 
and  it  is  a  good  one.  I  hope  that  many 
of  you  who  know  the  answer  will  send  it 
in  and  tell  something  interesting  about 
the  tree.  And  I  hope  that  those  who  do 
not  know  the  answer  now  will  try  to  find 
out.  If  this  tree  grows  anywhere  in  your 
locality  you  should  make  its  acquaintance. 
I  can  see  many  of  them  from  my  window 
as  I  write. 

But  here  is  the  whole  letter,  which  I 
give  because  it  has  other  interesting  things 
in  it  besides  the  nature  puzzle: 

I  am  a  very  interested  reader  of  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  in  the  R.  N.-Y., 
and  am  sure  it  is  the  nicest  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  one  I  have  ever  seen.  I.  too, 
think  we  should  all  join  together  to  have 
a  better  page  for  the  coming  year,  and  I 
am  going  to  try  to  help  all  I  can. 

I  am  14  years  old,  and  live  on  a  160- 
acre  farm,  and  have  always  lived  on  it 
all  my  life.  I  have  never  been  in  a  city, 
but  I  am  sure  I  would  not  like  to  live 
there  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

I  passed  the  eighth  grade  nearly  two 
years  ago.  but  have  never  been  to  high 
school  yet.  because  my  mother  has  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  I  am  doing  the  housework. 
But  as  soon  as  she  is  well  I  intend  to  go. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  meteorites  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you  the  experience 
I  had  with  one  once.  It  was  on  the 
Wednesday  night  before  Thanksgiving  in 
1919.  I  was  on  my  way  home  fx-om  a 


Have  a  Bile 

neighbor’s  house  when  all  at  once  every¬ 
thing  was  lit  up  all  around  me.  When  I 
turned  I  expected  to  see  an  automobile 
coming,  but  instead  I  saw  what  seemed  to 
be  a  great  ball  of  red  fire  with  a  long 
streak  of  fire  after  it  falling  slantingly 
toward  the  ground.  Of  course  it  fell  so 
fast  that  I  had  only  a  glimpse  of  it  and 
everything  was  dark  again.  It  scared  me 
so  that  I  ran  all  the  rest  of  the  way  home, 
but  when  I  described  it  to  my  father  lie 
said  it  must  have  been  a  meteorite.  A  few 
days  afterward  we  read  in  the  daily  paper 
that  it  fell  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  that 
it  put  many  electrical  plants  in  nearby 
cities  out  of  order. 

I  think  the  answer  to  Carrie  P.’s  na¬ 
ture  puzzle  is  a  muskrat.  There  are  a 
great  many  around  here,  and  my  brother 
has  caught  some  and  sold  their  fur. 

I  am  sending  a  nature  puzzle : 

WHAT  IS  IT  ? 

It  is  a  tree  about  as  tall  as  a  maple 
shade  tree.  The.  trunk  is  usually  quite 
slender,  only  about  14  to  86  inches 
around  at  the  bottom  and  tapering  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  top.  where  it  is  but  a  little 
twig  The  branches  are  all  quite  small, 
and  do  not  branch  out  much  except  into 
little  twigs.  The  leaflets  are  small  and 


W*  RURAL  N 

oval  shaped  and  are  dark  green.  Around 
the  first  of  June  the  tree  is  covered  with 
pure  white  blossoms  that  are  very  frag¬ 
rant.  But  when  picking  anyone  has  to 
be  careful  or  he  will  get  pricked  with 
some  sharp  thorns  which  grow  all  over 
the  tree  here  and  there.  At  this  time  of 
year  (Winter)  the  tree  is  all  bare,  and 
little,  long  pods  are  hanging  from  every 
little  twig  and  branch.  Ever  your  friend. 

Michigan.  Margaret  p. 

The  Tree  Lists 

A  number  of  you  gave  lists  of  trees 
passed  on  your  way  to  school.  I  am  glad 
that  you  know  so  many  trees  by  name, 
and  hope  that  you  will  all  be  studying 


Inspecting  a  Muskrat's  Home 

the  trees  this  Winter.  Their  shapes 
against  the  sky,  the  twigs  and  Winter 
buds,  and  the  heavy  trunk  bark — all 
these  differ  in  the  different  trees,  and 
can  be  learned  with  a  little  careful  ob¬ 
servation.  Here  are  two  of  the  lists: 

I  have  a  mile  and  a  half  to  go  to 
school.  On  the  way  I  pass  these  trees: 
Pine,  fir.  hemlock,  beech,  bii'ch,  spruce, 
witch  hazel,  elm,  maple,  wild  cherry,  oak, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  apple,  mulberry,  pop¬ 
lar,  ash,  hox-se  chestnut,  and  black  alder. 

Maine.  Gladys  c.,  9  years. 


Every  month  when  I  read  the  Boys' 
and  Girls’  Page  I  get  more  interested, 
and  this  mouth  I  am  going  to  send  you  a 
list  of  the  trees  on  my  way  to  school. 

I  am  11  years  old  and  am  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  grade.  It  is  about  1)4  miles  to  my 
school.  When  I  start  away  from  the 
house  the  first  tree  is  a  big  willow  tree. 
An  oak  tree  is  not  far  from  it.  I  come 
to  a  woods,  mostly  all  pines  and  hem¬ 
locks.  There  are  a  few  chestnuts  in  it 
also,  and  around  September  I  pick  up 
the  ripe  chestnuts. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  pine  and  hem¬ 
lock  ti’ees  look  beautiful.  The  snow 
hangs  on  their  branches  and  bends  them 
’way  down  ;  sometimes  they  nearly  touch 
the  ground. 

When  I  get  out  of  the  woods  I  come 
to  a  row  of  chestnut  trees  and  hiekorynut 
trees,  and  there,  too.  I  pick  up  the  chest¬ 
nuts  and  hickorynuts.  Now  thei-e  are 
woodcutters  in  the  woods  destroying  it 
all.  MARY  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Picture  Stories 

The  following  letter  explains  how  I 
came  to  have  the  story  picture  for  you 
last  month  gives  the  true  story  of  the 
ducks : 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  my  ducks 
that  I  raised  last  Summer.  I  raised  89 
but  there  are  only  86  in  the  picture.  The 
other  three  were  only  two  or  three  days 
old.  They  would  not  come  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  1  sold  28  of  them  before  they  were 
10  weeks  old  and  received  $81.50,  at  45 
cents  per  pound.  We  sold  the  rest  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

I  like  to  read  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page. 
I  read  it  every  month.  I  am  10  years  old 
and  in  the  fifth  grade  in  school.  Your 
friend.  marie  van  w. 

New  York. 

It  was  a  good  picture  for  stories.  Won’t 
Marie  be  interested  when  she  reads  what 
some  of  you  have  written?  Won’t  you 
all  be  interested?  Who  would  have  be¬ 
lieved  there  were  86  ducks  in  the  picture? 
Some  of  you  thought  they  were  geese,  but 
a  goose  picture  would  be  quite  different, 
wouldn’t  it?  (See  Our  Page  for  Decem¬ 
ber). 

However,  here  are  some  of  the  stories: 

ON  TIIE  )•’ ARM 

This  little  -girl’s  name  is  Mary.  She 
lives  on  a  farm  in  New  Jersey.  It  is 
Summer  time.  The  trees  are  green  and 
there  is  a  pond  just  back  of  the  little 
house.  When  Mary  awoke  early  in  the 
morning  she  heard  the  ducks  making  lots 
of  noise.  Her  mamma  was  busy,  so  she 
took  two  dishes  of  corn  and  called  them 
around  her.  The  ducks  are  brown  and 
white.  Mary  is  counting  them  to  see  if 
any  are  lost.  There  are  20  of  them. 
None  of  them  are  lost.  She  is  happy. 

New  Jersey.  DOROTHY  c.,  7  years. 

JEANNETTE  AND  HER  DUCKS 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  girl  named 
Jeannette  lived  on  a  farm.  She  had  IS 
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ducks.  One  day  Jeannette  heard  a  big 
noise  in  the  yard  and  she  ran  out  to  see 
what,  it  was.  There  were  her  ducks 
quacking  loudly.  Then  she  ran  into  the 
house  and  got  some  pieces  of  bread  and 
gave  it  to  them.  harvey  e.. 

New  York.  7  yeai-s. 


bertha  and  her  ducks 

It  was  drawing  near  Bertha’s  birth¬ 
day.  Her  parents  were  trying  to  decide 
what  to  give  her  for  a  birthday  present. 
They  noticed  that  she  liked  to  work 
around  the  poultry,  especially  the  ducks. 
So  they  decided  to  give  her  some  ducks. 
They  gave  her  five  ducks.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  ducks  had  laid  enough  eggs  so 
that  she  could  set  three  of  them.  She  set 
the  three  and  in  four  weeks  had  about  25 
nice  little  ducks.  She  fed  the  ducks  and 
took  care  of  them  and  not  one  of  them 
died.  “One  day  as  she  was  feeding  them 
one  of  the  neighbors  came  along  with  a 
camera  and  took  her  picture. 

New  York.  Horace  f.,  12  years. 

WHY  CITY  GIRLS  LOVE  THE  COUNTRY 

Katherine  and  her  parents  live  in  tin- 
city  about  IS  miles  from  her  aunt,  win- 
lives  on  a  farm.  Coming  home  from  visit¬ 
ing  a  friend.  Katherine  was  told  she  had 
received  an  invitation  to  the  country.  She 
asked  who  it  was  from.  Being  told  it  was 
from  her  aunt,  she  asked  if  ,<ue  might 
accept.  Her  mother  and  father  told  her 
she  might.  Katherine  then  was  busy 
packing. 

On  Thursday  Katherine  arrived  at  her 
aunt’s.  Her  aunt  kept,  many  chickens 
and  ducks.  Katherine  liked  the  ducks 
best,  and  she  asked  if  she  might  take  care 
of  them.  Her  aunt  told  her  she  might. 

One  day  her  aunt  was  out  with  her 
camera  and  saw  Katherine  standing 
among  the  ducks  with  the  feed  pan  in  her 
hands.  Her  long  auburn  curls  were 
caught  with  a  bright  blue  ribbon.  Her 
aunt  snapped  her  picture. 

Katherine’s  vacation  had  drawn  to  a 
close  and  she  was  home  in  the  city  when 
one  evening  she  came  home  and  found  a 
letter  from  her  aunt  and  the  picture 
which  we  see.  I  think  she  liked  it  i\s 
much  as  she  was  surprised  to  receive  it. 
But  now  we  must  leave  her  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  MARGARET  M’C.. 

New  York.  12  years. 


olivene’s  Ducks 

Olivene  was  living  with  her  father  in 
the  city.  Olivene  was  eight  years  old  in 
March.  So  her  father  took  her  out  in  tin- 
country  for  the  Summer.  They  camped 
.in  a  little  hut  out  in  a  clearing  of  the 
woods.  and  Olivene’s  father  got  her  a 
flock  of  ducks  to  take  care  of  while  they 
were  there.  So  every  day  she  would  feed 
them.  She  raised  more  and  soon  had 
quite  a  flock  to  sell.  They  shipped  them 
away,  all  except  a  few.  They  brought 
quite  a  sum  of  money.  She  raised  more 
and  got  the  feathers  from  them.  One  day 
before  they  went  back  to  their  home  in 
the  city  she  was  out  feeding  her  flock  <>r 
ducks  when  her  father  took  the  picture 
of  her  and  the  ducks  as  you  see. 

Kansas.  Roberta  h. 


Helen’s  birthday  present 

Helen  was  ,rix  years  old.  She  lived  with 
her  grandmother  in  a  pleasant  farmhouse. 
Helen’s  father  lived  a  great  way  off. 

On  her  birthday  a  large  box  came,  and 
what  do  you  suppose  it  was!  A  box  full 
of  the  nicest  ducklings  you  ever  saw. 
Helen  was  delighted  with  such  a  nice 
present. 

When  the  duckling  grew  larger  they 
would  go  to  the  pond  to  swim.  When 
they  came  back  they  would  hear  Helen’s 
voice  calling  them.  They  would  run  to 
her  and  she  would  feed  them  and  tuck 
them  away  in  their  box.  But  they  soon 
grew  too  big  for  this.  BLANCHE  G., 

Ohio.  10  years. 


Mildred’s  ducks 

Mildred  is  a  little  girl  eight  years  old. 
She  is  staying  at  her  aunt’s.  Her  aunt 
had  a  lot  of  ducks,  so  she  gave  Mildred  a 
flock  of  about  17  and  told  her  to  feed 
them  every  day  and  water  them  too. 

Mildred  was  delighted  and  she  thanked 
her  aunt  many  times.  The  ducks  liked 
Mildred  very  much,  and  they  would  cat 
out  of  her  hand. 

Her  ducks  laid  a  lot  of  eggs  and  Mild¬ 
red  sold  them.  Mildred  sold  her  ducks 
after  she  had  kept  them  a  year  and  sin- 
got  $25  for  them.  She  put  the  money  iu 
the  bank  and  was  well  pleased  with  it. 
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Mildred’s  aunt  took  a  lot  of  pictures  of 
the  ducks,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Don’t 
you  think  Mildred’s  ducks  were  very 
pretty?  dorothy  f. 

Maine. 

Notes 

This  month’s  Box  comes  from  Marie  S., 
a  16-year-old  New  York  girl.  If  Our 
Rage  is  making  you  boys  and  girls  feel  as 
if  you  “really  knew  each  othei-,”  then 
your  editor  believes  the  page  is  worth 
while.  We  are  one  big  happy  family, 
aren’t  we? 

As  to  the  pictures,  several  you  know 
about  already  from  the  letters.  The  base¬ 
ball  scene  was  sent  by  a  teacher  iu  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York;  “Have  a  Bite”  came  from 
Vermont :  “Who  Are  You?”  is  from  Dela¬ 
ware.  and  the  muskrat  house  I  have  had 
so  long  I  don’t  know  where  it  came  from. 
5  on  will  learn  about  the  two  girls  and 
their  horse  next  month. 


James  f\.  New  York,  writes  :  “I  have 
two  pet  white  rats.  1  have  heard  of 
Albino  rats.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  two  varieties  of 
rats.”  There  is  no  difference,  James.  Al¬ 
bino  rats  are  white  rats.  There  are  Al¬ 
bino.  or  white,  forms  of  many  different 
animals,  of  flowers,  and  even  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  It  is  a  strange  condition  of 
lack  of  any  dark  coloring  matter  in  the 
body. 


A  “BIG”  QUESTION 

Ruth  W.,  a  New  York  girl,  sends  this 
question:  “Can  the  expression  ‘bigger 

than  the  biggest’  be  used?  I  think  it 
makes  sense  in  this  sentence:  ‘This  rock 


Who  Are  You? 

is  bigger  than  the  biggest  rock  in  our 
meadow.’  ”  Perhaps  Ruth  has  been  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  in  school  to  think  this  out 
clearly.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  English 
grammar,  but  this  is  the  way  it  seems  to 
me:  If  *he  rock  you  are  talking  about  is 
outside  the  meadow  then  the  sentence  is 
correct.  But  if  this  rock  is  in  the  mead¬ 
ow,  too,  then  it  would  be  the  biggest  one 
there  and  it  could  not  be  bigger  than 
itself.  There  must  be  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  things  iu  different  places  or  be¬ 
tween  different  kinds  of  things,  as  “This 
apple  is  bigger  than  the  biggest  orange.” 
If  this  is  not  right  will  someone  help  us 
out? 


So  ,ve  close  for  another  month.  Our 
faces  are  (<et  toward  March,  the  month  of 
winds,  the  beginning  of  the  Springtime. 
Watch  for  the  signs.  Keep  a  list  of  them, 
as  some  of  you  did  last  year.  Feel  the 
earth  stir  with  life  once  more.  Feel  new 
life  inside  yourselves,  happy,  eager,  joy¬ 
ous  life.  Write  to  me.  On  the  envelope 
put  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Write  a  Story  About  This  Picture 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Won  and  Lost. — The  Parson  has 
joined  a  great  army — a  very  great  army 
' — tiie  army  of  those  who  have  won  and 
lust.  lie  lias  been  to  a  whisk  party. 
Now  the  Parson  was  brought  up  on 
cards  —  yes,  largely  on  whist.  Slap¬ 
jack.  old  maid,  casino,  whist — that  was 
the  order  of  education.  But  he  hadn’t 
played  whist  for  many  a  year.  One  of 
the  missions,  however,  is  great  on  playing 
whist.  They  have  whist  parties.  What 
may  he  worse,  they  have  prizes — nothing 
much  just  to  add  a  little  zest  and  fun. 
The  Parson  did  have  the  goods  the  night 
lie  was  down.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
evening.  One  old-timer  thought  the  Par¬ 
son  ought  really  to  play  cards  lor  a  liv¬ 
ing!  Anyway,  the  scon*  was  counted 
the  Parson  had  won  the  first  prize!  rl  hey 
presented  it  to  him  with  gusto — a  neck¬ 
tie.  The  Parson  ruminated,  should  lie 
wear  it?  “There  goes  the  Parson  with 
a  new  tie.  see  it?  He  won  it  at  cards.” 
That  would  sound  had.  He  hung  the  tie 
up  on  a  gas  jet  down  in  the  party  room. 
He  went  off  to  bed.  The  house  was  a 
sort  of  hotel  and  boarding-house.  The 
Parson  went  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  Hi*  would  take  the  tie  home, 
anyhow,  and  show  it  to  Mrs.  Parson  and 
tin1  boys.  But  he  didn’t  have  to — it  was 
gone.  Yes,  gone.  Providence  had  re¬ 
lieved  the  situation.  But  no.  Providence 
could  not  have  sent  a  boarder  to  steal  it  ; 
No  matter,  it  was  gone.  The  Parson  ate 
a  hearty  breakfast.  Hi*  still  plays  whist, 
but  sonrMioW  his  score  card  always  gets 
lost  before  the  tally  is  counted. 

Still  Worse. — The  Parson  has  done 
another  dangerous  thing — he  has  been 
down  to  New  York.  He  does  not  go  very 
often,  which  is  lucky.  He  put  up  at  a 
hotel,  lie  got  there  late  and  got  out  tu 
good  season.  1 1  in  sleep  didn’t  cost  him 
a  dollar  an  hour,  but  it  did  pretty  near. 
On  the  way  home  he  foil  to  reading  about 
another  fellow  who  had  landed  in  New 
York.  This  fellow  paid  $K  for  six  hours’ 
sleep.  That  beat  the  Parson.  The  clerk 
told  this  fellow  that  his  was  a  double 
room.  He  expected  to  see  a  doubly  big 
room — far  from  it.  He  expected  to  see 
double  beds,  or  two  beds,  or  a  doubly  big 
lied  in  the  room.  Nothing  was  further 
from  the  case.  Then  the  truth  dawned 
upon  him — it  was  a  double  room— the 
price  was  double  what  it  ought  to  be. 

His  Breakfast. — This  man  got  his 
breakfast  at  the  hotel.  The  Parson 
didn't — it  was  too  muddy  to  walk  home. 
This  man  paid  50  cents  for  two  eggs.  35 
cents  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  25  cents  for  two 
small  pieces  of  toast  and  <0  cents  for 
three  small  slices  of  bacon.  The  last 
item  especially  put  the  Parson  to  think¬ 
ing.  It  came  home  to  him  more  than 
the  25  cents  for  “the  cover”  and  the  25 
cents  for  the  tip  (the  waiter  waited). 
Had  he  not  a  big  hog  at  home,  and  the 
best  he  could  get  would  be  about  $30? 
So  when  In*  got.  home  ho  cut  oil  and 
weighed  three  small  slices  of  bacon  and 
figured  on  his  hog.  It  came  to  $1,400. 

She  Was  Safe. — This  same  man  had 
a  ride  in  the  subway.  lie,  with  the 
crowd,  was  rushed  and  jammed  and 
crammed  into  a  car.  One  woman  near 
him  began  to  cry.  but  lie  spoke  to  her 
reassuringly.  “You  cannot  possibly  fail 
if  you  do  faint,  madam,  so  don’t  be  wor¬ 
ried."  Then  when  the  Parson  got  home 
lie  began  to  read  his  church  paper  and 
found  the  whole  situation  summed  up  to 
perfection.  Speaking  of  how  much  chance 
for  the  development  of  personality  there 
is  in  these  days  be  says:  Industrialism 

is  mass  movement  and  mass  action.  In¬ 
dustrial  society  throws  human  beings  in¬ 
to  cities  in  unprecedented  numbers, 
pours  them  along  its  streets  in  floods; 
jams  them  into  its  many-storied  buildings 
like  rabbits  in  a  warren  :  packs  them  intu¬ 
its  subways  like  cattle,  to  hang  on  straps 
like  apes  oil  branches;  herds  them  in 
droves  to  the  polling  booths  to  express 
their  sovereign  will  and  then  counts  them 
by  millions ;  rounds  them  up  in  great 
drives  and  turns  their  philanthropy  and 
religion  down  common  runways;  con¬ 
scripts  them  by  millions  for  its  wars, 
and  then  forgets  alike  their  nameless 
graves  and  the  hopes  for  which  they 
fought  as  it  renews  the  struggle  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  wealth  of  the  earth.” 

Not  a  “Thing.”- — Whatever  else  may 
be  true,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  farmer  is 
only  a  thing  and  never  can  be  anything 
else  but  a  “thing.”  His  job  is  not  like 
tin*  man’s  who  put  4.000  square  sticks  in 
a  hole  a  day  and  they  come  out  round 
sticks.  And  then  to  do  this  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week  and  year  after  year! 
1 1  is  work  is  always  changing  and  he  can 
always  make  it  better  himself.  lie  can  al¬ 
ways  be  learning  more  about  it.  fin-  he 
will  never  do  more  than  barely  begin  to 
know  all  there  is  about  the  ground  under 
his  feet  or  the  cow  in  the  barn  or  the  hens 
on  the  roost.  He  is  largely  his  own  boss, 
high  priest  of  his  own  family,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  tb<‘  reward  rest  with  him. 

The  Mail  Box. — The  Parson  has  had 
some  wonderfully  encouraging  mail,  and 
wishes  he  could  write  at  length  to  all 
who  kindly  write  him.  Here  is  a  man 
who  tells  about  his  observations  on  the 
weather.  It  often  goes  in  cycles  of  the 
week,  so  that  if  you  get  to  having  rainy 
Sundays>you  will  most  likely  have  them 
for  several  in  succession.  The  Parson 
has  often  noticed  this  himself — especially 


as  regards  Sundays!  As  long  ago  as  he 
was  in  a  divinity  school,  lie  remembers 
the  Dean  spoke  of  this  same  thing.  The 
writer  tells  the  Parson  that  his  suggestion 
along  this  line  has  saved  the  day  for  many 
an  outdoor  gathering  and  picnic.  Here 
is  another  letter  with  a  very  substantial 
enclosure  toward  any  needy  poor  on  the 
route.  \Ye  have  gotten  along  fine  with 
the  interest  money  for  tin*  little  widow, 
and  she  will  not  need  to  have  any  worry 
along  that  score.  She  has  some  potatoes 
to  sell,  and  the  Parson  will  look  out  for 
them  and  bring  them  to  town  for  her,  as 
she  has  no  horse  now. 

A  SURREY. — After  service  the  last  trip 
down  a  man  came  up  to  say  he  wanted  the 
Parson  to  help-  him  get  a  two-seater  of 
some  kind.  lie  had  to  borrow  the  wagon 
he  came  to  church  in.  Now,  when  a  man 
borrows  a  wagon  to  come  to  church  in — 
nearly  four  miles — he  certainly  ought  to 
lie  helped  in  getting  one.  The  Parson  has 
found  just  the  thing — a  fine  one  that  cost 
$275  iii  its  day  and  was  never  used  but 
little.  All  handmade  and  of  real  hickory, 
only  of  course  autos  have  come  in  and 
such  wagons  go  begging.  The  Parson  has 
got  it  home  here;  it  is  out  in  the  barn, 
and  soon  he  will  take  it  down,  making  a 


25-mile  trip  with  it.  It  will  cost  the  man 
just  $10.  There  is  solid  satisfaction  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  church  door  and  seeing  that 
surrey  pull  around  the  corner,  carrying  a 
good  pewful.  It  used  to  be  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  surrey,  but  now  it  will  roll  gently 
down  the  valley,  passing  tin-  ol<l  Metho¬ 
dist.  church  with  a  slight  hush  of  its  ac¬ 
customed  rattle,  and  climb  up  over  the 
hill  to  join  the  Episcopal  fold. 

The  Printing  Press. — And  here  come.* 
a  letter  telling  lmw  a  printing  press  had 
been  shipped  to  the  boys  from  some  good 
man  down  in  New  Jersey.  “It  is  like 
parting  with  a  friend.”  he  writes,  for  he 
used  it  for  many  years,  and  from  the  sam¬ 
ples  sent  did  most  beautiful  work.  But 
lie  is  getting  older  now  and  has  given  it 
as  a  present  to  the  Parson’s  boys.  The 
big  boat  tugged  it  up  through  the  ice  in 
the  river  and  Old  Jim  and  the  Parson 
brought  it  home — weighing  some  2.000  lbs. 
in  all.  The  man  paid  the  freight  on  it 
and  gave  money  to  buy  paper  to  print  on. 
What  is  still  better,  he  is  coming  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  later  to  set.  it  up  for  the  boys  and 
show  them  how  to  use  it.  They  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  doing  a  great  business  with  it 
especially  in  making  tickets  for  all  sorts 
of  entertainments. 

No  Coat  Needed. — The  Parson  is  sit¬ 
ting  upstairs  as  In*  writes,  and  has  just 
had  to  remove  his  coat.  It  is  plenty  warm 
without  it.  Down  in  the  cellar  is  that 
one-radiator  furnace,  They  certainly  are 
great  things.  It  is  hotter  upstairs  than 
down.  No  need  to  worry  about  the  cham¬ 
bers — just  open  the  doors  and  the  wel¬ 


come  heat  will  walk  in  and  drive  the  cold 
out  of  there  in  a  hurry.  Our  hallway 
and  stairway  are  all  open,  and  we  shall 
probably  have  to  put  a  door  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  to  keep  the  heat  downstairs, 
especially  in  the  morning,  when  first 
warming  up  the  house.  You  don’t  need 
much  heat  upstairs  as  a  rule  till  after¬ 
noon.  The  furnace  is  great  for  wood  and 
chunks.  Most  of  the  farmers  around  here 
set  them  up  themselves.  Would  that 
every  farm  down  country  could  have  one! 
No  more  icy  chill  in  the  chambers  for 
the  children  at  night.  What  could  do 
more  to  make  them  content  with  the  old 
farm  !  Save  up  some  money  this  Summer 
and  order  one  ready  for  next  Fall,  is  the 
Parson’s  advice.  If  it  lies  between  a  one- 
pipe  for  the  women  folks  or  a  six-cylinder 
for  yourself,  there’s  only  one  answer. 

Saves  Work. — The  amount  of  dirt  it 
saves,  as  compared  with  stoves,  is  aston¬ 
ishing.  Practically  no  dust  seems  to  come 
up  into  the  house  from  it.  It  saves  work 
for  the  men  folks,  too.  as  the  wood  does 
not  have  to  be  worked  up  as  fine,  and  is 
just  (lumped  down  the  cellar  window, 
right  where  it  is  to  be  used.  The  stove¬ 
pipe  that  connects  the  furnace  with  the 
chimney  can  be  covered  with  asbestos,  so 
that  very  little  heat  comes  out  into  the 
cellar.  We  are  going  to  move  our  potato 
bin  over  near  tin*  hatchway,  where  it  was 
inclined  to  freeze  before,  and  the  Pax  a 
thinks  all  kinds  of  vegetables  will  keep 
in  that  end  of  the  cellar  as  well  as  they 
have  been  keeping  over  in  the  further  end 
where  the  furnace  is  now. 

The  Ice  Crop. — -It  used  to  cost  the 


Parson  about  $12  a  year  to  get  the  it  e 
crop  ill.  some  of  the  neighbors  filling  with 
him  at  that.  But  now  we  have  a  full 
team  of  our' own.  with  one  to  pack  in  tin1 
ice-house,  one  to  drive  team,  and  two  on 
the  pond.  The  crop  was  poor  this  year, 
but  in  one  Saturday,  by  working  a  little 
late,  we  got  as  much  as  we  shall  probably 
use.  We  have  learned  to  make  the  cakes 
much  smaller  than  we  used  to  do — so 
much  easier  to  handle  in  every  way. 

The  Movies. — The  Parson  happened 
down  to  one  of  his  village  missions  some 
time  ago  on  a  Saturday  night  and  saw  the 
movie  house  was  aglow  with  electric 
lights.  The  day  of  the  movies  had  been 
changed  from  Friday  to  Saturday.  "I 
will  go  to  the  movies.”  said  the  Parson  to 
himself,  “and  see  what  they  are  like  here.” 
So  after  supper  he  went  to  the  hall. 
Some  of  the  church  people  were  there, 
and  practically  till  of  the  children.  It  was 
astonishing  what  young  children  were 
there.  Of  course  all  the  boys  in  town 
were  right  there — right  up  on  the  front 
seats.  The  entertainment  was  to  be  in 
two  parts,  the  latter  being  of  a  more 
comic  nature. 

The  Pictures. — The  first  reel  had  to 
do  with  high  lift1  in  New  York  City. 
Whoever  got  it  up  certainly  did  the  job 
well,  for  as  a  vivid  and  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  lesskin  in  the  filth  and  vulgarity 
and  unspeakable  rottenness  of  high  life 
it  was  certainly  a  masterpiece.  There  sat 
our  Sunday  school  children  drinking  this 
all  in  with  open  eyes — and  mouths.  To 
make  the  instruction  complete  the  last 
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reel  took  to  the  filth  and  crime  of  the 
lower  or  underworld,  as  it  is  called.  This 
was  the  back  room  or  dive  of  a  New  York 
saloon  where  the  easily  led  and  innocent 
country  girl  had  quickly  landed.  This 
bar-room.  dive,  drunken  dance  and  brawl 
between  half-naked  girls  and  sailor  boys 
was  tin1  good-night  lullaby  for  our  Sunday 
school  children  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed 
on. 

A  Cure. — Could  such  a  thing  in  our 
small  villages  be  stopped?  The  Parson 
thinks  it  could,  and  very  quickly  and  sim¬ 
ply.  There  are  many  fathers  and  mothers 
who  do  not  go  to  these  things.-  There  is 
also  a  well-to-do  property  holding  class  that 
go  oil  to  the  big  towns  where  they  go  out 
for  an  evening  in  their  cars.  Quite  a  few 
of  this  latter -class,  especially  the  women, 
attend  church.  Before  the  sermon  the 
Parson  most  always  talks  about  current 
events  and  matters  that  have  happened 
since  last  he  was  there.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing.  before  the  sermon,  he  told  them  of 
his  visit  to  the  movies,  and  also  just  what 
In*  saw.  “as  far  as  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  common  decency  and  tin-  law  would 
allow.”  He  assured  them  that  a  similar 
report  of  the  previous  evening’s  movies 
might  be  expected  every  Sunday  morning, 
lie  was  true  to  his  word.  Now  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  particular  town,  and  the 
Parson  believes  there  are  mighty  few 
towns  in  which  it  wouldn't  happen,  the 
character  of  these  movies  took  on  a  won¬ 
derful  change  for  the  better.  Of  course 
the  Parson  reports  tin-  good  ones  just  the 
same  as  the  others. 

There  is  Hope. — Yes.  there  is  hope  that 
some  day  the  churches  may  come  to¬ 
gether,  and  where  there  are  four  or  five 
there  may  be  some  day  one  church —  a 
community  church — as  it  should  be.  The 
other  day  in  the  Parson’s  town  there  was 
an  interesting  gathering.  The  head  mo¬ 
gul  and  missionary  superintendent  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  this  State  was 
there.  The  head  spellbinder  and  conven¬ 
tion  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Church  of 
the  State  was  there.  The  head  circuit 
charger  and  district  superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  Conference  had  intended  to 
be  there,  but  sent  a  representative,  and 
the  head  chief  spook  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  county  was  there.  There 
we.  for  lesser  lights,  including  the  Par¬ 
son.  were  with  them,  discussed  the  matter 
of  combinations  of  churches  or  “federat¬ 
ing"  churches  where  it  could  or  ought  to 
be  done.  Better  say  “ought”  than  “could” 
so  fiir.  to  be  sure,  but  the  latter  will  never 
come  without  a  deep  sense  of  the  former. 

Sound  Talk. — “As  for  our  church  in 
that  town,”  spoke  up  one  of  the  head  men. 
“it  ought  to  be  treated  as  surplus  of  kit-' 
tens  would  be — taken  out  and  drowned.” 
(This  was  not  the  Baptist  man.) 

“As  for  our  church  in  that  other  town.” 
spoke  up  another  head  man.  “we  crowded 
in  there  after  another  church  was  already 
on  the  field,  and  have  not  and  never  had 
any  business  there.  It  is  up  to  us  to  as 
gracefully  get  out  as  we  hastily  got  in.” 
And  so  this  wonderful  meeting  went  on 
anti  the  map  of  the  countv  was  gone  over. 
The  heads  of  these  churches  are  to  go  to 
some  of  their  churches  and  admonish  them 
to  come  together,  and.  if  need  be.  take 
away  any  outside  financial  support  they 
may  be  getting. 

Boys  and  Farming. — The  children 
have  undergone  a  sort  of  general  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  farming  lint*  this  Spring. 
Shelley,  with  his  high  school  and  music, 
has  to  leave  so  early  and  gets  home  so 
late  that  lie  is  excused  from  chores  alto¬ 
gether.  and  helps  out  on  Saturdays. 
George  is  promoted  from  being  the  poul- 
tryman  and  is  now  the  dairyman.  He 
has  entire  charge  of  the  barn  and  sells 
seven  quarts  of  milk  a  day  for  70  cents. 
He  has  this  money  as  his.  and  is  about  to 
buy  himself  a  new  suit.  II is  barn  is  as 
slick  and  clean  as  you  please,  and  every¬ 
thing  must  lie  exactly  in  its  place.  He 
has  bought  him  a  searchlight  and  goes  off 
to  deliver  his  milk  each  night  to  a  milk¬ 
man  who  takes  it  to  the  city  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  Poultry  man. — Classic  has  been 
boosted  up  from  the  water  fowl  to  the 
liens.  He  has  entire  charge  of  them,  and 
gets  15  cents  for  each  dozen  of  eggs  he 
brings  in.  He  keeps  very  accurate  ac¬ 
counts  and  gets  his  pay  every  single 
night.  The  Parson  thinks  this  last  is  a 
great  thing.  It  just  takes  the  heart  right 
out.  of  a  boy's  interest  in  any  work  if  he 
is  slow  in  getting  his  pay.  The  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  some  older  people  slightly  chills 
at  the  thought  of  rewards  deferred  to 
some  uncertain  period  after  the  resurrec¬ 
tion. 

The  Geese. — The  geese  will  fall  to  Sit. 
and  if  she  gets  as  much  as  Classic  did  last 
year  it  will  be  about  $20.  He  just  sold 
the  eggs  last  year  and  did  not  try  to  do 
much  with  raising  goslings.  We  have 
just  about  pasturage  for  the  three  old 
geese  and  the  two  sheep,  without  any 
more. 

Fifty-fifty.  -The  Parson  ran  across 
another  case  of  fifty-fifty  the  other  day. 
though  it  Wiis  not  like  the  case  of  the 
sausage  meat  with  its  one  horse  to  one 
rabbit.  lie  was  coming  along  by  the  old 
Hurt  place  when  he  remembered  being 
told  somewhere  that  a  new  family  from 
the  city  had  just  moved  in.  In  fact  it 
had  come  that  day.  It  was  toward  night, 
and  seeing  some  people  over  the  cowyard 
fence,  lit*  pulled  up  Jim  to  pass  the 
time  <rf  day.  The  man  stood  there,  vio- 
lentlv  rubbing  his  hands  and  wrists.  “Are 
you  hurt?”  asked  the  Parson.  “No,  no,” 
said  the  newcomer.  “But  T  have  been 
trying  to  milk  for  the  first  time.  It  hurts 
my  wrists  something  awful.  But  then  I 
have  got  one  side  of  the  cow  done,  and 
(Continued  on  page  337) 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


A  Bloomer  Dress. — The  lirst  picture 
shows  at  "the  left  a  child's  dress  of  nat¬ 
ural-colored  pongee,  with  bloomers  to 
match.  It  is  a  simple  style,  with  yoke, 
and  the  short  sleeves,  round  neck,  yoke 
and  trimming  are  edged  with  silk  rick- 
rack  braid  of  the  same  color  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  pongee.  Two  broad  straps  trim  the 
front  of  the  dress;  they  come  clown  to  be¬ 
low  the  waist  line,  the  ends  forming  lit¬ 
tle  pockets,  which  are  trimmed  with  a 
design  in  dark  blue  silk  embroidery. 
There  is  a  narrow  girdle  of  dark  blue  silk. 
This  dress  is  very  simple,  but  there  is 
a  charming  idea  in  it  for  making  wash 
dresses,  ehambray,  gingham,  cotton  pop¬ 
lin  or  linen,  trimming  with  cotton  rick- 
rack  and  embroidery.  The  riekrack  braid 
comes  in  a  number  of  different  colors, 
and  is  a  popular  trimming  now.  Trim¬ 
ming  braids  of  cotton  should  always  be 
shrunk  in  the  piece,  to  avoid  puckering. 


Natural  Pongee  and  Gray  Cliallie 

Gray  (’hallie. — The  dress  at  the  right 
in  this  picture  was  a  very  fine  French 
cliallie  in  aluminum  gray,  trimmed  with 
dark  blue  pipings.  Grays  are  very  popu¬ 
lar  now,  silver  and  aluminum  being  the 
fashionable  shades.  This  dress  has  a 
plain  gathered  skirt,  with  two  fine  pipings 
of  blue  around  the  hips.  The  full  bloused 
waist  is  gathered  into  a  shallow  circular 
yoke,  cut  all  in  one  piece,  with  band 
going  down  the  front  of  the  blouse.  The 
raglan  sleeves  were  set  in  the  shallow 
yoke.  On  each  side  of  the  front  closing 
of  the  waist  were  simulated  vertical  pock¬ 
ets.  trimmed  like  the  front  closing  with 
small  buttons.  Sleeves,  yoke  and  pocket 
flaps  were  piped  with  dark  blue,  the  pip¬ 
ing  being  silk  over  a  fine  cord.  This  color 
combination  of  silver  or  aluminum  with 
dark  blue  is  very  popular. 

White  Serge. — In  the  second  group 
the  figure  at  the  left  shows  rather  an  odd 
arrangement  of  white  serge.  The  loose, 
long-wauted  bodice,  fastened  invisibly, 
was  trimmed  around  neck  and  sleeves 
with  a  scattered  design  of  cross-stitch  dots 
in  blue,  pink  and  green.  The  skirt,  wider 
at  the  hips  than  the  hem,  was  made  like 
a  straight  piece  just  folded  around,  slant¬ 
ed  up  a  little  at  the  bottom  in  front,  where 
it  was  apparently  lapped  over  at  the  side. 
The  top  of  this  skirt  stood  out  a  little,  so 
as  to  form  a  pocket  at  each  side  of  the 
trout,  and  it  was  trimmed  with  a  band 
of  cross-stitch  embroidery  about  three 
inches  deep,  a  bold,  handsome  design  in 
blue,  pink  and  green.  The  effect  was  odd, 
but  very  decorative.  The  hat  shown  is  a 
folded  silk  turban. 

Chambray  and  Rickrack. — The  dress 
shown  in  the  center  was  lavender  cham¬ 
bray,  trimmed  with  white  riekrack  braid. 
The  straight  skirt,  gathered  rather  full 
at  the  sides,  had  three  rows  of  white  rick- 
rack  braid  around  the  hips.  The  plain 
waist  had  elbow  sleeves  with  two  one- 
inch  tucks,  with  a  band  of  riekrack  above 
and  below.  The  front  of  waist  formed  a 
narrow  vestee.  with  several  horizontal 
one-inch  tucks,  the  vestee  outlined  by  a 
four-inch  band  which"  passed  around  the 
neck  like  a  fichu,  buttoning  down  below 
the  waist  line.  This  baud  was  edged  ... 
around  with  riekrack.  and  had  bound  but 
ton  holes  and  large  pearl  buttons.  This  is 
a  very  simple  dress,  and  pracFcal  for 
laundering,  but  extremely  pretty.  The 
fichu  should  have  a  tab  with  buttonhole 
underneath  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  to 
attach  to  a  1  utton  on  the  back  of  the 
neckband,  like  a  nurse’s  collar;  it  can 
then  be  removed  for  laundering.  A  ging¬ 
ham  dress  could  be  made  after  this  pat¬ 
tern.  with  a  fichu  of  solid  color  or  white. 

White  Pongee. — The  third  figure,  at 
the  right,  shows  a  dress  of  white  pongee, 
a  very  heavy,  rather  rough  weave.  It 
looked  as  though  all  in  one  piece,  the 
loose  girdle  disguising  the  seam  where 
skirt  and  waist  came  together.  The  waist 
trimming  consisted  of  line's  starting  under 
the  arms  and  running  toward  the  front 
horizontally,  then  turning  down  at  right 
angles  to  the  waist.  These  trimmings 
were  formed  by  cutting  the  material  and 
turning  back  underneath,  so  as  to  show  a 
band  of  dark  blue  silk.  The  turning  was 
stitched  along  on  each  side,  so  as  to  look 
like  a  tuck.  The  loose  elbow  sleeves  had 
two  bands  of  trimming  put  in  the  same 
way,  while  the  edge  had  a  band  of  blue  on 
the  outside  and  a  one-inch  facing  of 
smooth  silver  braid  on  the  inside,  which 


all 


showed  when  the  sleeve  fell  back.  The 
round  neck  was  finished  with  a  band  of 
blue  edged  with  silver.  On  the  skirt  a 
one-inch  band  of  blue  edged  with  silver 
extended  vertically  on  each  side  of  the 
front  from  waist  to  hem.  starting  in  line 
with  the  trimming  on  the  waist.  The 
method  of  trimming  described  is  very  at¬ 
tractive.  and  could  be  adapted  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  materials.  The  facing  of  the 
open  sleeves  with  some  decoration  is  very 
pretty,  and  is  a  little  finishing  usually 
overlooked,  although  it  adds  wonderfully 
to  the  effect  of  a  gown.  The  little  hat 
shown  is  a  round  toque  of  crepe  Geor¬ 
gette.  finished  at  the  side  with  a  knot  and 
ends  which  hang  down  to  the  shoulder. 

Sewing  Room  Notes. — A  sleeveless 
waist  lining  does  not  give  an  opportunity 
for  keeping  dress  shields  in  place  in  a 
waist  cut  with  kimono  sleeves.  Short 
sleeves  of  Brussels  net  will  not  show 
through,  and  furnish  a  foundation  to 
which  to  attach  the  shields.  No  dress 
not  of  washing  material  should  ever  be 
worn  without  shields,  for  a  single  occa¬ 
sion  when  the  wearer  becomes  overheated 
may  soil  or  discolor  the  waist  beyond  re¬ 
pair.  The  very  cheapest  shields  are  never 
an  economy,  as  they  so  quickly  harden  or 
lose  their  waterproof  quality.  The  shields 
should  be  taken  out  and  washed  as  needed. 
Unwashed  dress  shields  and  dresses  put 
away  without  airing  result  in  that  odor 
of  stale  perspiration  that  is,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  not  uncommon  even  among  women 
who  ought  to  know  better. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  hem  of  a  cloth 
skirt  is  better  if  herringboned  rather  than 
hemmed :  the  effect  is  smoother  and  the 
stitches  hardly  discernible.  The  herring- 
boning  is  small  and  regular,  one  side  be¬ 
ing  on  the  hem,  the  other  on  the  skirt. 

!■  ine  piping  cord,  such  as  one  sees  in 
dresses  of  the  crinoline  period,  has  made 
its  appearance  again,  joining  long-waisted 
bodices  to  skirts,  finishing  sleeves  and 
necks,  etc. 

refer  Pan  blouses  with  round  collars 
fitting  close  to  the  neck  are  again  in 
vogue.  Round  collars  and  turnback  cuffs 
are  often  finished  with  narrow  pleatings. 

Gray  organdie  neckwear  is  one  of  the 
newest  Spring  ideas.  There  are  collar 
and  cuff  sets,  vestees  and  guimpes,  some 
tucked,  hemstitched  or  embroidered  in 
white  or  self  color,  others  embroidered  in 
pastel  colors  and  edged  with  Valenciennes 
lace.  This  delicate  gray  is  especially  ef¬ 
fective  on  dark  cloth  dresses. 

A  pretty  and  demure  little  one-piece 
dress  of  gray  jersey  cloth  was  a  slip-on 
style,  finished  at  neck  and  sleeves  with 
gray  worsted  fringe,  the  ends  of  the  nar¬ 
row  girdle  being  finished  with  fringe  also. 

Contrasting  sashes,  tied  at  one  side,  ap¬ 
pear  on  many  dark  dresses.  Among  them 
are  very  showy  sashes  of  figured  Japanese 
silk,  the  shirred  ends  having  ball  pend¬ 
ants. 

Millinery. — Spring  always  brings  out 
novelties  in  hats,  and  the  season’s  changes 
seem  to  come  earlier  every  year.  Jade 
green  and  henna  have  continued  extreme¬ 
ly  popular ;  silver  or  aluminum  gray  and 
a  soft  cafe  au  la i t  shade  now  dispute  their 
popularity.  The  henna  tones  are  very 
pretty  in  straw, _  cellophane  and  kandee 
cloth,  as  well  as  in  silk  or  velvet,  and  are 
more  generally  becoming  than  jade.  Cel¬ 
lophane  recalls  some  of  the  fancy  horse- 


Suggestions  in  Trimming  Novelties 

hair  weaves;  kandee  cloth,  which  has  a 
number  of  names,  suggests  a  fine  lustrous 
.lute  canvas  with  a  varnished  surface.  It 
is  folded  into  smart  little  toques.  There 
are  some  fuzzy  little  sports  hats  made  of 
brushed  wool  in  soft  pastel  plaids  that 
are  becoming  with  a  plain  tailored  suit, 
borne  very  expensive  English  hats  are 
made  of  a  peculiar  braid  formed  of  straw 
and  cotton  woven  together.  The  colors 
are  lovely— lavender,  purple,  beige,  blue, 
,iade  and  pink.  In  selecting  hats  many 
elder  women  think  that  they  must  always 
get  a  small  close  shape.  It  is  quite  true 
that,  a  girlish  picture  hat  is  out  of  place 
for  such  wearers,  but  a  dose  toque  with¬ 
out  a  brim  may  be  equally  trying  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  face  is  rather  large.  A 
hat  with  a  moderate  brim,  especially  one 
of  the  mushroom  type,  is  often  particu¬ 
larly  becoming  to  an  elderly  face,  espe¬ 
cially  where  soft  feathers  form  the  trim¬ 
ming. 


Old  Prices  Back  Again 

40,000  Baigains 


Don’t  wait  any  longer. — rock  bottom  every  article  offered  is  fresh  and  new 
prices  have  been  reached  in  New 
York  and  we  are  passing  them  on  to 


you.  Look  through  “Your  Bargain 
Book”  now;  you  will  be  amazed! 
Men’s  women’s  and  children’s  cloth- 
ing,  furnishings  and  shoes, — furniture, 
carpets  and  hangings; — sporting  goods 
and  toys ; — silverware  and  china  ; — 
tools,  hardware  and  auto  supplies ; 
— farm  machinery  and  harness; — in 
every  department  splendid  bargains 
that  mean  big  savings  to  you.  And 


— and  everything  is  guaranteed. 

The  Catalog  is  Ready 

Copies  of  the  new  catalog  are  now 
on  the  way  to  all  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers.  Don’t  buy  elsewhere  until 
you  have  compared  our  prices.  The 
difference  will  convince  you.  If 
you  are  not  a  regular  customer,  send 
lor  the  book  at  once.  We  will  gladly 
mail  it  to  you  FREE.  Send  a  postal 
today ! 
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1748  Stores  Bide.' 
InC.  New  York  City 
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Plenty  of  Water 

jfor  every  household  need 

A  Hoosier  System  installed  in  your  home 
will  provide  plenty  of  water  for  every  house¬ 
hold  and  farm  need.  You  may  use  any  power 


.  .  for  operating  a  HoosierSys- 

Item,  electric  motor,  gasoline  engine,  or  wind- 
Imill.  Easily  installed.  Easily  operated. 

The  convenience  afforded  by  Hoosier  Water 
Service  warrants  your  investigation  of  this 
modern  home  equipment. 

Write  today  for  Bulletin  F  which  describes 
water  supply  equipment  for  farm  homes. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Department  Y  Kendallville,  Indiana 

STAR  WINDMILLS  HOOSIER  PUMPS 
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Warmth  For  The 

Entires 
Home 


From  one  big  warm  air  reg¬ 
ister  or  from  warm  air  reg¬ 
isters  throughout  your 
home.  Make  your  plans 
now  for  this  comfort  and 
k  convenience  in  your 
home.  And  save  money 
by  buying  direct  from 
the  factory.  Post  your- 
-  self  and  protect  your 
pocketbook  by  get¬ 
ting  the  Kalamazoo- 
Direct- to- You. 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments  Take 
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A  Touch  of  Nature. — It  seems  to  me 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  given  its  readers  the 
best  service  ever  during  the  year  that  has 
iust  closed.  We  have  found  something  of 
interest' in  every  department  of  this  good 
farm  paper.  We  get  the  real  bread  and 
butter  out  of  it  in  the  crop,  stock  and 
garden  notes.  For  relishes  we  have  all 
those  bright  little  sayings  thrown  in  just 
for  fun.  and  the  rest  is  meat  and  drink, 
at  pleasure.  The  Rural  slogan.  Hard 
Work  and  Fair  Play.”  has  been  well  sus¬ 
tained  bv  this  paper  of  the  farmer,  for 
the  farmer  and  by  the  farmer.  1  he  re¬ 
cital  of  hard  work  is  found  everywhere. 
It  in  the  story  told  by  the  Hired 
Man’s  Wife.”  and  she  did  have  a  griev- 
anee,  as  well  as  in  the  one  about  the  farm 
owner  who  stood  in  the  brook  to  cool  his 
parched  feet  after  tramping  all  day  in  the 
field.  Farming  is  hard  work,  looked  at 
from  any  side  you  will.  The  1  houghts 
of  a  Plain  Farm  Woman”  are  so  full  ot 
earnest  work  one  can  never  read  her  paju' 
without  almost  coming  to  believe  you  can- 
not  put  more  work  upon  an  ambitious 
farm  woman  than  she  will  do. 

To  Think  A  holt. — An  article  m  one 
of  the  November  Rukals  by  a  baek-to- 
the-lander.  telling  how  he  and  his  wire 
had  left  professional  jobs  to  do  truck 
farming,  and  made  it  pay.  was  of  special 
interest.  Since  reading  the  article  we 
have  learned  of  the  death  of  tin1  writer. 
We  also  learned  that  the  wife  is  going  on 
with  the  work  alone,  filling  the  place  in 
the  Orange  made  vacant  by  the  husband  s 
(loath  and  even  supplying  the  pulpit,  as 
he  had  done,  for  community  service  in 
the  absence  of  a  pastor.  1  he  tireless 
labor  and  self-forgetting  love  of  such 
heroes  of  the  farm  is  inspiring.  1  he  lair 
ni..,v  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  its  best  known 
feature.  We  like  all  that  if  implies. 
Those  wives  who  ‘‘had  it  out  in  the 
Rural  open  court  about  who  was  who  in 
the  use  made  of  tin*  family  income  were 
interesting  in  that  they  were  contending 
for  fair  play.  It  to  be  hoped  that  all 
husbands  needing  ‘‘eye  salve.”  and  wives, 
too.  if  there  are  such,  will  take  advantage 
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roads  drift  full  of  snow  and  you  have 
hard  work  to  get  your  mail  and  your 
groceries  through  the  long  Winter  months, 
and  it  if  an  all-day  or  all-night  job  to 
bring  in  tlie  doctor  when  some  one  is  sick. 
“It  takes  a  lot  of  loving  all  the  while.” 
You  remember  how  the  doctor  looks,  I 
am  sure,  when  he  comes  in  the  door  at 
last — smiling  out  at  you  through  a  net¬ 
work  of  frosty  whiskers  and  eyelashes, 
his  cap  drawn  low.  the  collar  of  liis  great 
coat  standing  very  high  and  his  trousers 
strapped  to  his  boots.  In  the  story  of 
“The  Mansion.”  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  one 
of  the  first  persons  the  rich  man  meets  in 
his  dream  heaven  is  their  old  family  doc¬ 
tor.  A  good  many  of  them  will  he  there, 
it  in  list  be.  Sometimes  the  doctor  doesn't 
smile  when  he  goes  away,  and  a  great 
sorrow  settles  down  upon  the  home.  I 
recall  a  time  when  it  was  upon  our  home 
the  shadow  fell.  It  lacked  hut  a  few  days 
of  Christmas.  The  weather  was  bitter 
cold,  and  the  snow  lay  deep  on  all  sides 
of  us.  But  our  good  pastor  was  helped 
through  to  the  house  and  preached  the 
funeral  sermon.  My  father  was  the  only 
one  out  of  our  family  who  could  follow 
the  precious  remains  to  the  cemetery, 
miles  away.  Those  who  went  with  teams 
carried  shovels  to  open  roads,  and  the 
little  procession  reached  its  destination  in 
safety.  Our  neighbors  were  utterly  kind, 
and  this  surely  helped  to  make  the  Christ¬ 
mas  that  followed  bearable.  A  wedding 
party  was  nearly  “held  up”  at  the  same 
place  in  one  of  the  early  Spring  months 
a  few  years  later  by  the  belated  Winter 
snows,  and  again  love  triumphed  and 
“passed  onward  the  bridal  procession.” 

A  IIakdy  Race. — It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  no  one  seemed  to  think  it  a  hardship 
to.  wrestle  as  we  did  with  the  elements. 
A  hardy  race  peopled  the  hills  where  I 
was  born  and  grew  up.  a  temperate,  fru¬ 
gal.  hard-working,  liome-loving  race  jt 
was.  Ours  were  back -hill  farms.  Wo 
were  a  good  many  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
road  and  village,  but  we  were  just  as 
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“The  old  Doe’s  sick.  Don’t  think  he’ll 
ever  get  out  again  !” 

That  was  the  word  that  went  round  the 
neighborhood,  and  it  brought  a  sinking  of 
the  heart  to  many  of  us  who  knew  what 
a  part  the  Old  Doctor  had  played  in  the 
life  of  the  community  for  well  nigh  half 
a  century.  “Old  Doctor  sick!  What  will 
we  do  now?”  When  any  of  our  folks 
were  sick  nobody  but  the  Old  Doctor 
would  do.  Be  it  night  or  day.  sunshine 
or  storm,  we  knew  we  could  depend  upon 
him  to  respond  to  our  call.  When  the 
youngest  laddie  came,  on  one  of  the  worst 
nights  of  the  Winter,  with  snowdrifts 
many  feet.  deep,  it  was  the  Old  Doctor 
who  helped  us  through.  The  baby  who 
came  that  night  is  a  doctor  himself  now. 
away  out  in  a  Middle  West  city.  Then, 
too.  when  the  master  of  the  house  was 
sick  nigh  unto  death,  it  was  the  Old 
Doctor  who  stood  by  till  danger  was  past. 

When  the  Tug  Was  Hard. — The  last 
time  the  Old  Doctor  came  was  when  the 
Oldest  Laddie  and  his  whole  family  were 
down  with  the  influenza.  We  did  not 
know  that  lie  would  he  well  enough  to 
come,  but  what  could  we  do  if  he  did  not? 
Trp  through  the  deep  snow,  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  was  the  lowest  it  had  been  any  time 
last  Winter,  the  Old  Doctor  came,  and 
what  a  hope  came  into  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  sick  folks  when  they  saw  him  push 
his  way  into  the  house!  Shouldn't  have 
thought  I  could  do  it  if  it  hadn't  been 
some  of  the  old  neighbor  folks.”  he  said. 
“I  can’t  do  it  any  more  as  I  used  to :  hut 
I  just  couldn’t  let  any  of  the  old  folks 
go  when  they  needed  me!”  And  lie  pulled 
them  all  through.  It  seems  a  bit.  tough 
now  t<>  think  of  the  Old  Doctor  laid  aside. 
Good,  kind,  true  Old  Doctor!  When  will 
we  see  his  like  again? 

Down  On  the  Ice  Pond. — We  have 
come  to  the  time  when  every  farmer  who 
keeps  cows  and  sends  his  milk  to  the 
creamery  needs  ice  to  cool  his  milk  down 
to  the  temperature  required  at  the  fac¬ 
tory.  The  weather  has  been  so  fickle  it 
looked  for  awhile  as  if  we.mivht  not  get 


Economics,”  and  find  out  about  (lie  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  and  the  means  and 
methods  of  living  well,  for  the  family  as 
well  as  for  the  individual.  It  is  a  good 
con r so.  and  comes  in  all  right  on  the  tair 
plav  side.  We  have  a  good  teacher.  M  c 
like  to  think  those  rogues  under  the 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  are  accounted  for  by 
this  advocate  of  fair  play.  It  some  way 
reminds  me  of  the  teacher’s  desk  in  our 
old  schoolhouse  that  was  built  when  lum¬ 
ber  was  cheap,  and  boarded  up  on  three 
sides.  It  was  nailed  to  the  platform  out 
in  front  and  opened  back  towards  the 
wall.  Under  it  the  mischievous  boys  ot 
the  school  used  to  be  sent  to  sit  and 
think  it  over”  whenever  one  of  them  had 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  school.  And 
I  imagine  the  way  those  little  culprits 
scrambled  out.  with  a  sidewise  glance 
back  at  the  desk  and  teacher,  after  prom- 
ising  to  be  good,  and  hurried  to  their 
seats  and  made  a  grab  for  their  books,  is 
something  as  the  rogues  of  our  ‘I pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk”  get  out  and  away  after 
being  dealt  with  and  dismissed. 

Among  the  many  suggestions  for  earn¬ 
ing  our  pin  money  the  best  one  <>l  all  was 
bv  that  twentieth  century  young  woman 
who  has  revived  the  art  of  spinning.  She 
makes  the  process  very  plain  for  us.  and 
easy  to  follow,  but  she  ought  to  consult 
“granny”  once  more  for  instructions  about 
the  knotting  band  used  with  the  skein  so 
she  won’t  have  to  break  off  her  thread 
every  time  the  reel  snaps.  The  old  race 
of  spinners  is  not  all  gone  from  the  earth 
vet.  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  out'  ot 
them  left  who  could  tell  how  to  spin  equal 
to  this  new  woman. 

Home  Life. — Of  course,  every  one  en- 
jovs  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  We  do.  Al¬ 
ways  the  good  man  will  say  when  he 
conies  bringing  in  the  new  paper  and 
settles  himself  comfortably.  ‘  Let  s  set* 
what  the  Hope  Farm  man  lias  for  us  this 
week  ’’  And  as  many  times  after  the 
reading  he  wonders  how  Ibis  writer  man¬ 
ages  to  keep  something  interesting  coming 
all  the  time.  I  wonder  about  it.  too.  when 
I  try  to  write  for  the  editor.  Mas  it 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  who  said 
common  people  liked  to  see  tin*  great  un¬ 
bend’  Well,  anyway,  we  like  immensely 
to  see  the  Hope  Farm  man  get  right  down 
and  dig  and  sweat,  going  after  those 
weeds  in  his  strawberry  hod.  And  .again 
when  he  invites  us  along  with  him  to 
market  his  produce  for  the  exhibition  of 
Yankee  shrewdness  in  dealing  with  mid¬ 
dlemen  at  the  curb.  We  like  the  habits 
of  thrift  lie  is  training  his  children  in. 
Even  the  mistress  of  the  home  quietly 
gathers  her  share  of  apples  to  provide 
funds  for  her  own  purse,  thus  avoiding 
any  controversy  over  a  dread  joint  owner¬ 
ship.  Good!  Wo  like  those  pleasant 
evenings  with  his  family  when  he  tends 
the  household  baby  or  fishes  up  a  story 
out  of  that  wonderful  portfolio  of  his. 
And  finally  this  genial,  all-round  man  un¬ 
dertakes  before  our  very  eyes  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  a  menace,  called  in  common  par¬ 
lance  “The  Yellow  Peril.”  by  the  aid  of 
one  of  these  veritable  strangers  within 
our  gates. 

The  Country  Doctor. — A  word  with 
the  hill  farmers — then  T  am  done.  One 
of  them  savs  1-o-v-e  rules.  She  is  right, 
too.  Tt  takes  a  lot  of  it  up  where  the 
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might  have  been  getting  more  if  be  had 
done  thus  and  so.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  price  has  been  fixed  at  $2.58.  We 
cannot  help  wondering  what  effect  this 
will  have  on  men  who  have  been  holding 
back  about  signing  up  the  pooling  con¬ 
tracts.  Will  they  at  last  see  their  mis¬ 
take  in  delaying  matters  and  sign  and 
send  in  their  papers? 

Beginning  at  the  Right  End. — -The 
way  I  look  at  it  the  farmers  have  now 
taken  hold  of  this  milk  matter  right.  As 
long  as  they  were  content  to  make  the 
milk  and  let  somebody  else  market  and 
make  it  up.  really  they  did  not  have  much 
control  of  their  business.  When  they 
reach  the  point  where  they  can  handle 
distribution  and  manufacture,  as  well  as 
production,  they  will  have  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  where  they  can  control  it.  One  other 
thing  is  certain.  If  ever  anybody  gets  a 
crown  and  sits  down  in  Paradise,  it 
should  be  the  men  who  have  been  so  un¬ 
wavering  in  their  support  of  the  League 
and  done  so  much  to  pull  it  through  the 
Slough  of  Despond  out  to  clear  sailing  on 
the  other  side.  And  I  believe  they  will 
win  out,  too.  I  am  proud  of  these  true 
blue  farmers.  -They  are  the  salt  of  the 
ea rth. 

Seeing  the  Sunny  Side. — Our  nearest 
neighbor,  and  the  one  on  whom  we  de¬ 
pend  in  every  time  of  trouble,  has  been 
pretty  sick  this  Winter.  Looked  doubt¬ 
ful  for  him  awhile,  but  he  is  better,  so 
that  he  tries  to  help  out  some.  Our  men 
folks  and  his  were  “buzzing  up”  some 
pole  wood  the  other  day.  Busy  at  the 
saw.  Laddie  did  not  think  of  much  be¬ 
sides  getting  poles  where  the  saw  could 
bite  them  off.  The  neighbor,  thin  as  a 
shadow  and  far  too  weak  for  such  work, 
was  doing  his  best  to  put  the  polos  on  tin* 
table.  Laddie  thought  once  when  he 
caught  up  a  couple  of  poles  that  they 
seemed  pretty  heavy  out  on  the  farther 
end.  Tie  did  not  think  anything  about  it 
until  at  last  he  heard  somebody  calling. 
“Hi!  IT i !”  Then  looking  out  that  way 
lie  saw  that  he  had  picked  neighbor,  poles 
and  all  up  together.  The  neighbor’s 
trousers  had  been  caught  between  two 
poles  and  pulled  high  above  his  boot  tops. 
He  was  tiptoeing  along  and  waving  his 
hands  frantically  in  the  effort  to  attract 
attention.  Laddie  quickly  let  him  down, 
but  he  was  all  right,  though  a  bit  scared 
for  a  moment.  They  all  had  a  good  laugh 
over  it.  and  life  had  a  new  note  all  the 
rest  of  the  day.  E.  L.  VINCENT. 


happy  as  the  city  folks  were.  We  chil¬ 
dren  waded  snow  to  school  every  Winter. 
When  the  going  was  too  bad  my  father 
hitched  up  and  carried  us  and  all  the 
other  children  on  the  road,  as  our  home 
was  farthest  away.  Our  horses  were  as 
well  trained  to  the  drifts  as  we  were. 
They  wallowed  up  to  their  necks  some¬ 
times  after  a  fresh  snowfall,  but  they  took 
their  own  gait.  When  tired  they  dropped 
down  on  the  snow  as  they  stood,  to  rest 
and  “get  their  wind.”  as  father  called  it., 
then  wallowed  on.  If  the  sled  left  the 
beaten  track  down  below  and  tipped  us 
over  so  much  more  fun  to  the  day’s  credit. 
When  we  finally  drove  in  by  the  school- 
house  we  were  quite  apt  to  meet  another 
conveyance  similar  to  our  own  coining  in 
from  the  road  beyond.  The  school  room 
was  about  as  full  of  scholars  as  it  could 
hold,  and  I  believe  most  of  them  came 
because  they  liked  to  come  to  school. 
There  were  singing  schools  and  concerts 
for  us  besides,  and  a  glorious  “exhibition” 
for  last  day  exercises,  when  the  school¬ 
master  took  part  in  the  play.  We  had 
some  good  speakers,  and  they  could  sing. 
I  have  heard  trained  singers  since,  but 
no  better  voices.  We  had  very  good 
musicians,  too.  among  the  girls.  One  of 
them  developed  a  genius  for  painting  after 
her  marriage,  and  made  some  commend¬ 
able  portraits  of  her  children,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  most  difficult  work  for  an 
artist.  She  married  a  farmer,  and  others 
of  the  old  mates  settled  on  farms.  There 
were  business  men  and  college  graduates 
and  M.  D.’s.  A  priest  from  one  of  our 
Catholic  homes  received  his  call  from  the 
hills.  A  fine  district  attorney  went  out 
from  there,  and  the  present  county  judge 
is  a  product  of  the  hills  of  the  old  home 
town. 

“Yes,  dear  old  Allegany  hills. 

The  thought  of  you  uplifts. 

To  witness  you  with  rapture  thrills. 

To  dwell,  inspires  with  gifts. 

I  love  your  quiet  glens  and  nooks. 

Fit  temples  for  Truth’s  call. 

Your  verdant  slopes,  your  running  brooks, 

I  love.  I  love  them  all.” 
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the  quantity  we  should  have  for  the  com 
ing  season.  Two  or  three  snappy  days, 
however,  (he  forepart  of  the  week _  made 
ice  fast ;  and  Laddie  was  on  the  job  as 
usual.  Catch  a  weasel  asleep,  maybe,  but 
not  our  boy  when  it  comes  time  to  do 
work  of  this  sort.  It  is  hard,  heavy 
work,  lifting  so  much  ice.  -I  never  was 
more  tired  and  ready  to  quit  than  after 
a  day  or  two  of  cutting,  hauling  and 
packing  ice. 

“Take  Care  of  Yourself.” — Easy  to 
say  and  hard  to  obey :  and  yet  I  do  think 
we  are  learning  a  little  better  bow  to 
look  out.  for  health  on  the  farm.  The 
time  was  when  very  little  was  thought 
about  such  matters.  The  farmer  con¬ 
sidered  himself  well  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  go  through  anything  and  come 
out  all  right.  I  remember  how  my 
father,  when  he  had  been  out  in  a  storm 
and  gotten  wet  to  the  skin,  (bought  if  ho 
sat  down  by  a  good  warm  fire  and  dried 
his  clothes  on  him  he  would  not  take 
cold  or  suffer  any  inconvenience.  I  re¬ 
member,  too.  what  a  time  he  had  one 
Winter  with  pneumonia,  and  cannot  for¬ 
get  the  cough  which  stayed  with  him  as 
long  as  he  lived  after  that :  but  now  we 
know  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to 
get  out  of  our  wet  clothes,  change  our 
stockings  and  put  on  warm  dry  garments 
after  a  day  out  in  the  damp  and  cold. 
We  are  finding  out.  too.  that  it  is  easier 
to  keep  health  than  it  is  to  regain  it  after 
it  is  once  lost. 

Round  to  Milk  Again. — Speaking  of 
ice  and  cooling  milk  brings  to  mind  the 
topic  which  is  uppermost  with  us  all 
these  days.  “What  is  going  to  become  of 
tlii'  milk  business?”  The  price  has  just 
been  fixed  for  the  coming  month.  We 
are  to  receive.  $2  58.  the  lowest  price  in 
several  years.  Everybody  feels  hurt  that 
we  should  be  compelled  to  take  such  a 
price,  for  we  all  know  it  is  below  the  cost 
of  production.  And  yet  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  the  League  officials  did  the  best 
for  us  they  could  in  making  the  bargain 
with  tin*  dealers  in  New  York.  We  have 
all  confidence  in  them,  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the*  dairy  farmer  certainly  is 
not  getting  a  square  deal.  It.  does  no 
good  to  say  it  is  his  own  fault:  that  he 


Child  Wanted  for  Adoption 

I  was  in  the  hospital  all  Winter ;  got 
my  foot  smashed  in  railroad  wreck,  or  I 
would  have  worked  for  your  paper,  which 
is  the  best.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
orphan  to  raise,  buo  do  not  know  where 
to  write  for  one.  Can  you  help  me? 

Pennsylvania.  g.  w.  s. 

The  proper  procedure  to  secure  a  child 
for  adoption  would  be  to  write  the  poor 
directors  of  your  county  and  request  them 
to  inform  you  if  they  know  of  any  home¬ 
less  children.  If  they  do  not.  they  could 
possibly  put  your  request  before  some 
church  society,  and  in  this  manner  some 
orphan  may  be  found.  The  first  step  will 
he  to  make  application  to  the  poor  direc¬ 
tors.  or  whoever  may  ho  the  temporary 
guardian,  to  have  the  child  on  parole, 
then  later  file  papers  of  adoption  with 
the  court.  E.  J.  w. 


Nature  Notes 


ROXY  RUSSET. 


In  April.  1920,  my  husband  brought 
home  a  baby  snapping  turtle,  apparently 
just  hatched  and  finding  its  way  to  the 
water.  It  was  only  the  size  of  a  five- 
cent  piece.  We  at  first  put  it  in  a  fish 
globe  with  a  piece  of  sod  in  the  middle 
and  about  1 1/>  inches  of  water.  Wo  gave 
him  tiny  bits  of  beef,  no  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  pin,  the  bulk  of  a  pea.  He 
would  burrow  in  the  sod.  climb  over  it 
or  swim  around  it,  according  to  his 
wishes.  Feeding  him  once  a  day.  he  soon 
got  so  fat  ho  looked  too  big  for  his  shell. 
At  first  he  nearly  choked  on  the  pieces  of 
meat  we  gave  him.  but  learned  to  cut  it 
up  with  (he  scissors  to  get  it  fine  enough. 
II<*  outgrew  the  globe,  and  we  changed 
him  to  an  aluminum  pan  with  large  piece 
of  sod.  changing  sod  and  water  once  a 
week.  We  think  lie  found  insects  in  the 
new  sod.  and  the  grass  stayed  green.  Jle 
is  fond  of  fish  roes. 

He  is  now  nearly  2  in.  across,  and  has 
hidden  himself  under  the  sod  for  the 
Winter.  Water  is  added  as  it  evapo¬ 
rates  or  to  freshen  it.  We  had  to  dis¬ 
turb  him  once  because  wigglers  appeared 
in  it.  I  have  often  swatted  a  fly  and  put 
it  on  the  water,  and  it  would  soon  dis¬ 
appear.  but  now  he  is  resting  and  fasting, 
although  in  the  house.  Next  Summer  lie 
will  probably  be  turned  loose  in  the  creek 
on  our  farm,  and  wonder  if  the  youthful 
snapper  will  he  like  “little  sins.”  but  per¬ 
haps  he  will  be  like  a  bullfrog  my  brother 
once  put  into  the  suit  case  of  a  New  York 
City  girl  as  she  left  the  farm  visit  for 
home.  On  opening  the  valise  at  home 
the  frog  jumped  out,  much  to  her  sur¬ 
prise.  She  put  him  out  in  her  hark 
yard  and  fed  him  :  lie  became  so  tame  he 
would  eat  out  of  her  hand.  She  named 
him  “Sir  Stephen.”  after  the  one  who 
had  played  the  joke  on  her.  When  Win¬ 
ter  came  he  disappeared,  so  she  black¬ 
ened  the  edge  of  a  postal  card,  relating 
upon  it  the  “supposed  sad  fate  of  Sir 
Stephen  Frog.”  but  when  Spring  came 
once  more  “Sir  Stephen”  came  forth  from 
his  hiding  place,  ready  to  be  fed  once 
more.  MRS.  E.  A.  RANIO US-. 

Virginia. 
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All  Sorts 


A  Swedish  Name 

Some  weeks  ago  we  printed  the  name 
of  a  Swedish  subscriber  recently  put  on 
our  list.  Our  people  copied  the  letter  as 
well  as  they  could,  but  apparently  they 
made  a  sad  job  of  it.  Several  of  our 
subscribers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Swedish  language  promptly  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  and  we  print  the  following 
good-natured  note : 

Say,  but  it  was  some  name  you  made 
out  to  that  Swedish  subscriber  to  your 
paper.  I  was  born  in  Sweden,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  Swedish  do  not  use 
such  names,  which  would  be  more  fit  for 
some  savage  from  Central  Africa,  and  I 
think  it  "would  only  be  proper  for  you  to 
apologize  to  your  Swedish  subscribers; 
furthermore,  it  is  most  likely  that  a  lot 
of  your  subscribers  will  twist  their  jaws 
out  of  joint  trying  to  rattle  off  such  a 
spelling  in  a  hurry,  and  in  such  cases  you 
may  be  called  upon  to  pay  heavy  dam¬ 
age#*.  Now  let  me  advise  you  to  put  your 
specs  on  and  see  if  you  can’t  make  out 
something  different  of  that  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  I  think  if  you  look  carefully  it 
will  read  something  like  this:  Jord bucks 
Teckniska  Byron.  which  translated 
means :  Agricultural  Technical  Bureau. 
You  seem  to  have  gotten  the  name  of  the 
street  right.  Ostra  Ilamugatan,  which 
translated  means  East  Harbor  Street. 
But  in  what  city  said  street  is  located  is 
not  mentioned.  So  you  will  see  it  was 
not  the  name  of  a  man,  as  you  tried  to 
make  out.  but  of  an  institution.  Where 
does  the  joke  come  in  ?  o.  nelson. 

The  joke  seems  to  be  on  us.  Very 
likely  many  of  our  readers  have  smiled 
at  the  efforts  of  foreigners  to  master  the 
English  language.  We  have  laughed  at 
“stage  Dutchmen.”  Now  we  begin  to 
realize  what  our  foreign  friends  may  think 
of  our  own  assault  upon  their  language. 


Expressive  Language 

On  page  144  the  Hope  Farm  man  gives 
something  of  the  expressive  language 
coined  by  waiters  in  certain  restaurants. 
In  almost  every  line  of  business  may  be 
found  similar  expressions  coined  by  work¬ 
men  who  want  to  be  original  or  emphatic. 
To  those  who  have  given  little  thought  to 
the  matter  the  following  statement  will 
be  interesting.  The  papers  state  that 
E.  H.  Newman,  State  Librarian  at  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio,  declares  wo  should  have  an 
American  language,  “more  concise  and 
forcible  than  any  spoken.” 

“Having  wondered  for  many  years  why 
any  red-blooded  American  should  ape  any 
one  in  anything,  I  determined  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  medium  through  which  we  ex¬ 
press  our  thought — language.  I  could  see 
no  reason  for  the  name  plate  ‘English 
language,’  Newman  continued.  ‘I  dis¬ 
covered,  after  investigation,  that  there 
was  not  such  a  per  cent  of  real  English 
in  the  whole  as  the  prohibition  law  per¬ 
mits  of  alcohol  in  the  beverages  of  today. 

“I  took  my  stand  one  day  on  a  certain 
street  corner  in  Chicago,  where  more 
people  pass  in  a  given  time  than  any  simi¬ 
lar  point  in  the  world.  I  asked  as  many 
people  as  possible  their  nationality.  To 
my  surprise  I  discovered  not  one  English¬ 
man  to  a  thousand  of  other  tongues.  This 
in  a  great  part  satisfied  me  that  we  should 
have  a  language  dignified  with  the  name 
‘American.’  ” 


The  Annals  of  an  Old  Subscriber 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
my  father  remembers  your  paper  since 
18(i4  ;  he  was  then  a  young  man,  and  at 
that  time  lived  in  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  A  friend  of,  his  named  Richards  was 
a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  .and  through 
an  advertisement  in  it  bought  Berkshire 
pigs  in  Vermont.  My  father  is  85  years 
of  age,  my  mother  7.8 ;  they  live  on  a 
small  farm,  and  are  still  able  to  do  their 
own  work.  They -were  married  53  years 
last  July.  My  mother  is  a  Yankee,  my 
father  Welsh,  and  came  to  this  country 
when  quite  young  and  lived  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  Indiana.  Ohio  and  Illinois. 
He  then  came  to  York  State,  where  lie 
met  my  mother  and  was  maj-ried  there. 
They  went  from  York  State  to  a  logging 
camp  in  Michigan,  where  my  oldest  broth¬ 
er  Avas  born.  When  I  hear  my  mother 
tell  how  she  rode  in  an  ox  cart  over  20 
miles  to  see  a  doctor,  while  shaking  with 
the  chills,  I  wonder  if  we  appreciate  the 
comforts  we  have  now.  From  Michigan 
they  moved  to  Racine,  Wis.,  where  myself 
and  another  brother  were  born.  They 
liked  that  city  very  much,  but  were  not 
sitisfied  to  settle  down,  and  went  from 
there  to  Iowa. 

They  did  not  like  the  climate,  and  from 
there  came  to  Connecticut,  where  they 
decided  to  stay,  after  my  father  went  to 
Wales  for  a  short  visit.  1  can  remember 
what  a  fuss  I  made,  as  I  wanted  to  go 


with  him.  He  promised  I  should  go  when 
older,  which  I  did,  and  enjoyed  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  my  trip.  Sometimes,  when  I 
look  at  my  father  and  mother,  such  an 
old  couple,  and  contented  after  53  years 
and  over  of  ups  and  downs  (they  are  not 
rich,  only  in  experience)  I  think  riches 
are  not  everything  in  this  world  and  do 
not  always  bring  happiness.  My  father 
looks  forward  to  seeing  your  paper  every 
week,  and  thinks  it  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  papers  printed, 

Connecticut.  mrs.  george  wiiitney. 


“Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal” 

I  want  you  to  read  what  I  sent  into 
the  Times  today.  I  am  not  one  of  the 
farmers  who  has  suffered  personally  along 
this  line  but  I  like  to  do  my  bit. 
“clergymen,  attention  !” 

“Dear  Editor  : — May  I  through  the  val¬ 
uable  medium  of  your  paper,  call  the 
attention  of  the  clergymen  of  this  city 
and  of  all  cities  to  a  very  vital  subject? 
Every  Summer  almost  every  farmer,  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  live  along  the  State 
roads,  suffer  a  very  considerable  loss 
from  robbery  of  their  crops.  This  steal¬ 
ing  is  principally  done  by  city  dwellers 
who  own  automobiles.  Of  course  this  is 
known  by  many,  and  considered  quite  a 
joke,  whereas  it  is  a  serious  matter  to 
the  farmer  who  toils  hard  for  his  crops. 
I  suggest  a  title  for  a  Spring  sermon — 
'Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal.’  If  there  is 
any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  minister 
of  the  seriousness  and  extent  of  this 
habit  let  him  call  up  or  write  the  editor 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  City,  and  learn  at 
first  hand  the  astounding  facts.  This 
type  of  crime  cannot  be  controlled  by 
law.  and  can  only  be  impressed  upon  the 
conscience  of  man  as  one  of  the  Moral 
Laws  laid  down  by  the  Master.”  w.  M. 

We  are  certainly  glad  to  give  any 
cleryman  what  we  know  on  this  subject, 
though  of  course  we  disclaim  any  desire 
or  ability  to  enter  the  pulpit. 


The  Pastoral  Parson 

(Continued  from  page  334) 
now  the  woman  is  going  to  try  the  other 
side.”  Yres,  sure  enough,  the  woman  was 
just  sitting  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cow  to  milk  the  other  half!  The  man  to 
milk  his  half  on  his  side,  and  the  woman 
her  half  on  her  side.  The  man,  however, 
had  drained  the  right  side.  Just  what 
happened  when  the  woman  made  her  start 
on  the  wrong  side  the  Parson  does  not 
know.  As  he  glanced  at  the  rather  high¬ 
headed  critter  of  Devon  extraction  lie  was 
suddenly  mindful  of  the  six  miles  that  lay 
between  him  and  his  supper,  and  he  hur¬ 
ried  Jim  up  the  hill.  “They  ought  to  try 
it  at  the  same  time,”  mused  the  Parson. 
“Then  m  which  side  would  the  cow  switch 
her  tail?”  The  Parson  leaves  the  answer 
to  the  suffragettes. 


Before  making  up 
anything 
for  Dessert 

Consider  the  advantages  of  using 


for  making  such  desserts  as  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  every 
recipe  book. 

Compare  the  old 
style  recipes  in 

those  books  with 

the  new  ones  for 
making  the  same 
desserts  in  the 
easy  Jell-0  way  by 
using  Jell-O. 

See  how  much 

easier  and  better 

these  are  made  by 
using  Jell-0 — and 
how  much  cheap¬ 
er,  too. 

Remember,  always,  that  Jell-0  is 
already  sweetened  and  flavored  and 
that  it  does  not  have  to  be  cooked. 

Jell-0  is  put  up  in  six  pure  fruit 

flavors :  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 

Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate. 

At  all  grocers’  and  general  stores, 
2  packages  for  25  cents. 

We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
Jell-0  Recipe  Book,  free,  if  you  will 
send  us  your  name  and  address. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 
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’IPELESS  FUaN^ 


Homer  fea- 

•*-*-  ture.  Keeps  the  warm  air 
warm,  and  the  cold  air  out: 
insures  free  circulation  and 
heat  in  every  corner  of  every 
room  in  the  house.  It  heats 
as  it  ventilates. 


*  — 


ybtrrHome 

Homer 


Learn  the  Facts  About  Pipeless  Furnaces 

THE  “History  of  the  Pipeless  Furnace”  is  valuable.  It 
*  tells  pipeless  furnace  facts  that  you  want  to  know  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  a  heating  plant  for  your  home.  The  book  is 
free.  Send  a  postal  with  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
mail  you  a  copy  without  any  obligation  on  your  part. 

S.  D.  Strong,  as  you  know,  is  the  inventor  of  the  Homer 
Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace.  He  heads,  America’s 
largest  pipeless  furnace  factory.  His  Company  never  built 
anything  but  Homer  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnaces. 

Consult  the  Homer  dealer  near  you.  Let  him  show  you 
the  Homer  features  of  superiority— the  famous  Thermo- 
Seal  Inner  Lining;  the  extra  heavy,  scientifically  con¬ 
structed  Homer  firepot. 

Write  for  the  History  now.  Address  1056  Clay  Ave. 
HOMER  FURNACE  COMPANY,  Coldwater,  Mich. 
Shipping  St,  Paul,  Minn.  Madison,  Wis.  Denver,  Colo. 
Points:  Hannibal,  Mo.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Lambertville,  N.  1. 
Des  Moxnes,  la.  Millville,  N.  J.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Pittsburg,  l  a.  Taunton,  Mass.  Conneaut,  Ohio  Portland,  Ore. 


buy  a  Homer  fur  Your  Home 


ASPIRIN 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


New  400  Power 


Gives  a  soft,  brilliant,  /lowing 
light;  restful  to  the  eyes;  an  ideal 
illumination. 

BURNS  96  PER  CENT  AIR 

100  times  brighter  than  kerosene 
lamps.  Burn#  96^  air  and  4*  com¬ 
mon  gasoline.  Lamps  and  Lanterns 
for  every  purpose.  Clean-odor- 
less-economical. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 
Can  be  carried  anywhere  —  perfectly 
safe,  even  if  tipped  over. 

LIGHTS  WITH  ONE  MATCH 
Now  patented  twin  mantlo  burner! 
bghta  with  One  Mitch  easily  and  quickly 
Greatest  improvement  of  tho  age. 


Lamp 


apre 

SEND  NO  y  rite  for  Catalog, *Specia! 
MON  F Y  Agents'Offer,  also  Money- 


back  Trial  Offer.  Write  today. 


The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 


“  WANTED 


€62  I  .snip  Bid. 
Akron,  O. 


Add  a  half-tenspoon- 
fnl  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
ceut  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
.  .  for  fifty  years.  Purely 

vegetable.  Meets  all 

-  food  laws,  State  and 

National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


COFFEE 

A  lbs.  of  Best  M  HO 

SAN  BO 

Pure  Coffee  Ground  or  Bean) 

Sen*  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

Within  300  miles.  /Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 

MONEY  BACK  IP  NOT  SATISFIED 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

I  ..SO  BARCLAY  Slfi, 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  M  cities. 


INDOOR  TOILET 

Set  it  up  anywhere  in  the  house  In 
fifteen  minutes.  Sanitary,  absolutely 
oiioriess.  No  plumbing.  Chemical 
kills  germs.  Eliminate  unhealtbful 
outhouse  this  winter.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfactory  after  30  days  trial 
Quick  shipment  by  express.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  and  price. 
Bennett  Homes  (Equipment  Dept.) 

470  Hnln  Strert  If.  T.n. wands,  N.Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Unadilla’s  combination  door- 
and-ladder,  and  the  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  given  the  silage,  have  led  to  two 
sales  of  Unadillas  in  the  East  for 
every  sale  of  any  other  silo.  The 
door  opening  is  continuous  and  ad¬ 
justable  all  the  way  up  the  front. 
And  the  door  fasteners  form  a  safety- 
tread  ladder  under  the  opening, 
which  gives  real  security  and  great 
convenience. 

It’s  as  safe  to  climb  up  and  into  a  Unadilla  as  to  walk 
up  stairs.  And  instead  of  lifting  and  pitching  the 
silage  over  head,  you  simply  shove  it  out  through  the 
door-opening. 

With  the  Unadilla  you  will  save  yourself  a  hard  job 
and  dangerous  risk  twice  a  day,  6  or  7  months  every 
year;  your  silage  will  be  the  best-kept  possible;  you 
will  have  a  silo  that  is  a  tower  of  strength,  un¬ 
equalled  for  safety  and  convenience. 

Write  for  catalog  and  early-order  discount  offer. 

We  desire  to  establish  agency  relations 
with  ambitious  men  in  open  territory. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Improving  Pig  Ration 

I  am  feeding  a  few  pigs  this  ration  :  100 
lbs.  meal :  100  lbs.  ground  oats ;  100  lbs. 
mixed  feed;  50  lbs.  oil  meal.  The  ground 
oats  and  mixed  feed  are  the  same  price. 
$2.20  per  100  lbs.  The  pigs  weigh  from 
30  to  75  lbs.  Would  it  be  best  to  feed 
the  ones  that  will  weigh  05  to  75  lbs.  all 
meal?  I  want  to  get  them  to  dress  125 
or  so  as  soon  as  possible.  R.  M. 

Vermont. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  to  your 
young  pigs  ought  to  give  you  satisfactory 
results,  especially  if  it  is  supplemented 
with  buttermilk.  You  are  reminded,  how¬ 
ever.  that  young  pigs  weighing  from  30 
to  75  lbs.  cannot  digest  a  ration  carrying 
a  high  amount  percentage  of  fiber,  and  it 
might  be  well  to  reduce  in  half  the  amount 
of  ground  oats,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
you  are  including  some  mixed  feed  in  the 
combination.  Likewise  you  could  reduce 
the  oil  meal  to  25  lbs.  instead  of  50,  since 
the  buttermilk  that  you  are  providing 
will  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  in'0* 
tein. 

For  the  pigs  -weighing  as  much  as  75 
lbs.  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  feed¬ 
ing  them  largely  on  cornmeal.  with  say 
five  per  cent  of  tankage  or  oil  meal  as  a 
supplement.  I  should  save  the  milk  for 
the  youngsters,  for  they  will  make  better 
use  of  it  (hiring  their  early  growing  pe¬ 
riod.  You  are  quite  right  in  your  de¬ 
cision  to  dispose  of  these  pigs  as  soon  ns 
they  reach  a  weight  of  125  lbs.  It  costs 
quite  as  much  to  put  the  third  100  lbs. 
of  weight  on  a  fattening  pig  as  it  does 
to  establish  the  first  200  lbs.  Butchers 
prefer  carcasses  w  eighing  from  100  to  1  — . > 
lbs.,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
for  prime  specimens  of  this  weight. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  oats 
that  have  'been  produced  on  the  farm  you 
could  feed  the  pigs  weighing  from  75  to 
100  llis.  a  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  corn,  oats  and  the  ready  mixed  feed 
that  you  have  available.  The  chances 
are  that  the  ready  to  feed  ration  contains 
considerable  protein,  especially  il  it  is 
designed  to  be  one  of  the  so-called  corn 
balancers. 


Various  Livestock  Questions 

1.  What  can  be  done  to  a  cow  which  is  a 
very  hard  milker?  We  have  a  small  cow 
whose  milk  comes  in  a  very  tine  stream. 
She  seems  to  be  in  good  health,  and  fresh¬ 
ened  two  months  ago.  2.  V  ould  it  be 
economical  to  buy  skim  milk  from  a  near¬ 
by  creamery  for  25c  per  hundred  to  feed 
to  bogs  and  chickens?  3.  W  ould  it  pay 
to  feed  a  dairy  fee-l  to  cows  when  the 
price  of  milk  is  $2.25  per  hundred  for  3 
per  cent  milk?  At  present  we  are  feed¬ 
ing  shredded  fodder  and  ground  corncob. 
Delaware.  J- ,!- 

1.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
to  make  the  cow  in  question*  milk  easier. 
Any  attempt,  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
opening  is  likely  to  result  iu  infection 
and  the  final  result  will  be  more  serious 
than  the  present  condition.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  fattening  and  selling  of  the  cow 

if  this  feature  is  very  objectionable. 

2.  Skim m ilk  at  25  cents  per  hundred 

would  provide  a  very  economical  source  of 
protein  for  both  pigs  and  chicks.  In  fact, 
it  lias  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that 
there  is  no  other  material  equal  in  value 
to  skimmilk  as  a  supplement  for  feeding 
stuffs  generally  available  on  the  farm  and 
intended  for  use  with  pigs  or  poultry. 
A  ration  consisting  of  corn  and  skimmilk 
is  an  ideal  one  for  growing  or  fattening 
hogs.  The  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
skimmilk  is  particularly  beneficial  for 
young  chicks  and  brooding  liens.  At  the 
present  low  values  of  farm  grains  milk 
at  this  price  would  be  very  cheap. 

3.  It  certainly  is  desirable  to  feed  a 
cow  in  milk  something  more  than  corn 
and  cob  meal  and  shredded  corn  fodder. 
Even  though  the  price  of  milk  seems  rela¬ 
tively  low  you  cannot  afford  to  keep  a 
dairy  cow  for  milk  production  and  deny 
her  a  well  balanced  ration.  -My  sugges¬ 
tion  would  be  for  you  to  go  to  a  respon¬ 
sible  feed  merchant  and  ask  him  to  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  one  of  the  best  grades  of 
compounded  feed,  one  that  could  be  sup¬ 
plemented  with  the  corn  and  cob  meal 
that  you  have  available.  It  would  be  to 
your  advantage  to  feed  this  cow  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  her  daily  production,  allowing 


her  approximately  oue  pound  of  grain  for 
each  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day.  While  shredded  fodder 
makes  a  fairly  satisfactory  roughage,  bet¬ 
ter  results  would  follow  the  use  of  some 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  In  any  instance 
allow  the  cow  all  of  the  roughage  that 
she  will  clean  up  with  relish  twice  daily. 

Defective  Calf 

I  have  a  well  bred  heifer  calf  which 
I  would  like  to  bring  up  and  recently 
discovered  she  is  minus  one  teat. 

New  York.  G.  0.  r. 

You  certainly  could  not  afford  to  de¬ 
velop  a  lieifer  calf  that  had  any  deform¬ 
ity  of  udder.  Instances  are  reported, 
however,  where  one  or  more  of  the  rudi- 
mentaries  do  not  show  evidence  of  devel¬ 
opment  until  the  heifer  is  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years  old.  Tf  you  are  posi¬ 
tive.  however,  that  the  deformity  exists.  T 
should  fatten  up  the  heifer  and  dispose  of 
her  for  beef. 

Exercising  Bulls 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  treadmills  in  exorcis¬ 
ing  bulls?  We  have  two  herd  bulls  and 
cannot  get  the  time  to  walk  them  enough 
every  day  to  give  them  the  exercise  they 
should  have.  J.  A.  R. 

New  York. 

In  theory  it  is  all  very  nice  to  provide 
treadmills  intended  for  exercising  service 
bulls.  In  practice,  however,  it  seldom 
works  out  or  solves  the  problem  in  hand. 
The  so-called  treadmills  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  new  toy,  for  it  is  seldom  that 
their  use,  when  once  installed,  is  regu¬ 
larly  taken  advantage  of.  I  prefer  the 
use  of  paddocks  rather  than  treadmills. 

In  case  the  bulls  have  been  dehorned  they 
can  be  put  together  in  paddocks  and 
usually  they  will  take  sufficient  amount  of 
exercise.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
strange  bulls  can  be  turned  in  together, 
but  rather  that  it  is  good  practice  where 
youngsters  are  brought  up  together  to  ex¬ 
ercise  them  in  this  manner.  Oue  common 
fault  in  the  management  of  bulls  is  to 
feed  them  heavily  on  coarse  feeds,  which 
makes  them  lazy,  paunchy  and  inactive. 
Furthermore,  since  they  are  good  feeders 
they  are  apt  to  he  overfed  on  grain,  the 
result  of  which  is  an  inactive,  unservice¬ 
able  animal. 

Feeding  Holstein  Herd 

T  have  a  dairy  of  24  large  Holstein 
cows,  all  extra  good  milkers.  Ten  of  them 
have  freshened  through  December  and  up 
to  present  time;  eight  more  to  freshen 
soon.  1  am  feeding  all  the  green  oats 
they  will  clean  up  mornings,  oats  cut  in 
the  milk  'and  extra  fine  quality.  At  noon 
I  give  them  about  «'*  lbs.  each  of  feed 
mixed  as  follows:  200  lbs.  cornmeal.  100 
lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs.  oilmoal.  300  lbs.  bran. 
50  lbs.  cottonseed,  with  about  12  lbs.  salt. 
About  4.30  1*.  M.  we  feed  all  the  good 
Timothy  and  clover-mixed  hay  they  will 
clean  up.  After  milking,  or  about  0.30. 
we  give  the  milk  cows  about  0  lbs.  more 
of  flic  same  feed.  I  am  getting  about 
325  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  I  have  water  iu 
front  of  cows  at  all  times.  Is  this  a 
good  ration  for  milk  and  the  benefit  of 
my  cows?  R-  B-  C. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  your 
Holstein  cows  ought  to  give  satisfactory 
results.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that 
you  add  200  lbs.  of  ground  oats  and  in¬ 
crease  the  cottonseed  meal  from  50  lbs. 
to  150  lbs.  I  am  -assuming  that  you  are 
using  gluten  meal  rather  than  gluten 
feed  ;  likewise  that  you  are  using  the  best 
grade  of  cottonseed  meal,  namely,  that 
yielding  43  per  cent  of  protein.  In  case 
there  is  a  generous  amount  of  clover  in 
your  mixed  ration  it  would  be  possible 
to  reduce  materially  the  amount  of  bran 
incorporated  in  the  grain  mixture.  I  take 
it  that  you  are  feeding  this  grain  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  daily  production  of  milk 
and  that  you  are  allowing  the  cows  all  of 
the  roughage  that  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish  ouce  or  twice  daily.  Sheaf  oats 
may  take  the  place  of  the  ground  oats,  as 
suggested,  but  in  any  event  I  should  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  cottonseed  meal. 

For  the  dry  cows  I  should  u.se  a  ration 
consisting  of  equal  parte  of  common r. 
ground  oats,  white  bran  and  oilmoal. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  is  an  ideal  com¬ 
bination  for  cows  uot  in  milk,  especially 
if  it  is  supplemented  with  an  abundance 
of  leafy  roughage. 


‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Dairying  in  North  Carolina 

Several  Northern  men  have  recently 
asked  about  the  possibilities  for  dairying 
in  North  Carolina.  Dr  W.  F.  Massey- 
writes  this  note  about  it : 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  succeed  in  dairying  in  the  Piedmont 
section  of  North  Carolina,  except  ignor¬ 
ance  of  anything  but  growing  cotton  and 
buying  fertilizers.  One  man  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  years  ago  went  into  dairying  for 
Charlotte,  and  concluded  that  he  had  the 
finest  and  cheapest  food  anywhere  in  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  cottonseed  hulls.  In 
about  three  months  he  found  that  his 
cows  were  dying  with  imemic  poisoning 
from  too  nitrogenous  a  died  with  no 


good  roughage.  lie  learned  and  profited 
by  the  lesson,  and  went  to  making  silage. 
Put  the  idea  of  real  pastures  and  keeping 
them  good  has  not  penetrated  into  the 
general  comprehension  of  the  cotton  farm¬ 
ers,  born  and  raised  with  a  hatred  of 
grass  and  a  taste  for  gambling  with  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  real  dairy  section  of  North 
Carolina  is  the  high  mountain  plateau 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  for  genera¬ 
tions  the  main  pursuit  has  been  raising 
feeders  to  sell  to  Ohio  and  Indiana  as 
M  inter  feeding  beeves.  Now  they  are 
there  investing  in  Holstein  cows.  Carload 
after  carload  have  gone  into  that  country 
from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  the 
cheese  factories  there  made  and  sold  over 
418,000  lbs.  of  cheese  last  year,  and  sold 
thousands  of  pounds  North  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Northwestern  States. 
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LSTEIN  CATTLE 


DOGS 

German  Shepherd,  Collies,  Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs  pS'ch.na  ahnteocP’& 

Holstein  bulis.  Good  young  Cockerell.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  w.  It.  1YATS0X.  Box  1745,  Oaleanii,  Iowa 

For  Sale  pedi«r*a.“i£rLt«red  Scotch  Collie  Pups 

with  brains.  Natural,  eager  workers.  Born  heelers  on 

catte.  Chariot*  ltoimheek,  V  sink  leek  Hill,  Ontario 

Airprialp  Pune  $i o-8i 6-S20-S25 

Alieuaie  rups  roiussET  kexxels,  i>ani,i»on,  Conn 

Rfiff  RnliinPlinc  "bites— Sables.  $10— $15.  Also  Sliep- 

flBg.  U0I  lie  rups  herds.  EL  BRITON  FARM,  Route  I,  Hudson,  N.Y. 

HORSES 

Suffolk  Stallion  Piedmont  Rambler 

No.  926.  Foaled,  March  25th,  1915.  Rambler  is  sound,  kind 
and  gentle  and  is  guaranteed  to  work  anywhere  either 
single  or  double.  Weight,  1.500  lbs.  in  good  working  or¬ 
der.  Rambler  is  sold  for  no  fault.  We  have  bis  three- 
quarter  brother  and  don’t  need  two  stallions.  He  is  asure 
breeder  and  can  be  seen  working  any  day  on  our  farms. 
He  is  quick,  active  and  a  tine  driver  and  we  will  match 
him  against  any  horse  of  his  weight  in  this  county  for 
hard,  steady  pulling.  Price  reasonable. 

WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Shetland  Ponie sSfiSKim 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE 

One  Registered  Western  Bred  Hereford  Bull 

21  months  old.  A.  A.  GENERAL  X,  Memphis,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Mangle  Cattle  Beets  A^'qSoSn-. 

John  L.  Shultz  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

DRY  MILK 

FOR  CALVES,  PIGS  AND  HENS 

Add  6  quarts  of  water  to  the  pound  dry  milk  powder. 
I’leasa  note,  that  Dry  Milk  is  not  a  Calf  men],  a  Pig  feed 
mixtice  or  poultry  compound,  hut  real  Cow's  milk  (Sep¬ 
arator  skimmed.)  In  barrels  of  250  lbs. 

W.  A.  RANDEL,  R.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 

SHEEP 

WANTED  TO  BUY-HORN  ED  DORSET  EWES 

PnrQalo  or  exchange  for  ram  of  equal  merit.  Green- 
lUI  OdltJ  ways  19.  J ).  11.  S.  B.  A.  of  America,  No.  12825, 
Continental  Dorset  Club  No.  23580,  born,  Jan.  15,  1917. 
WESTFIELD  FARM  -  GROTON.  MASS. 

1  0NGEST  WOOL  SHEEP  KNOWN.  Scotch  inlanders.  Fan- 
*“  ey  imported  stock.  Write  K.  Bl'SilXEI.L,  Chatham.  X.Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  S:. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes 

Ram  Lambs  for  Sale.  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 

Cnr  Qo|p  beg.  HAMPSHIRE  SIIEEP.  HAMS  and 

1  Ul  ddlti  FIVES.  Apply  Ol’llllt  FARM,  I'urr-hato,  X.Y. 

COB  SALE — f>  Kcjr,  lIuvnpHhlre  Ewes,  due  March  1st;  10 
■  choice  Ewe  Lambs.  THOS.  HASLETT.  Hall .  Ar.  Y. 

Ninelv  Pwov  with  lambs  by  their  side,  for  sale. 

11 1 II C 1 J  LVTCO  SEM  VANDERH00F,  Hamburg,  Su.i.x  Ca.,  N.  J. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 

BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBtlRGII,  Prop.  MUIMNSVILIE.  N.Y. 

King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  heifer  born  in  October  who  is 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  LYONS  out  of  a  35-Jb 
daughter  of  KING  SKG1S.  His  dam  is  a  13-lb. 
two-year  old  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIS  who  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  out  of  a 
former  world's  champion  40-lb.  cow  There 
is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
Sagis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

G.  G.  HURLING  A  ME,  Cazonovia,  N.  Y. 


200  H0LSTEINS 

GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2-vear 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
*20.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y 


Ho!iteln-Kri,«lan  Heifer  and  Hull  fal.ex.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding- 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  Mc6r>».  Cortland  Co.,  R.Y. 

Registered  HOLSTEIN  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

granddaughters  of  Admiral  Walker  and  King  Quality. 
.Some  have  A.  R.  O.  Records.  STEVENS  BROS..  Wilaon,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  Calves  f,‘”nS1  34siros-  *50,,p- 


STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


c/Ae  Profit  Breed 


*  *  The  Key  to  Dairy  Profits'  '  and  *  *, Jersey 
Facts  — two  important  books,  telling 
how  farmers  are  making  real  profit  today 
with  J erseys — how  anyone  can  do  it  any¬ 
where.  Whether  you  are  interested  in 
onecow  or  a  hundred, these  books  will 
show  you  how  to  make  money. 

Free — Write  today 
American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.324GW.23  St. 

New  York 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 

Rugged  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  TeS 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 

Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wxxhinglgnxilla.  N.  T. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  B.  CALVES.  150.  E.  B.  f  OX,  Eewcll,  Mat. 


Econorrr 
Produciioix^i 


Quality  of  product  is  a  distinctive  Guernsey  asset.  Guernsey 
in  ilk  contains  00%  more  fat  than  is  required  on  the  govern 
ment  score  card,  and  30%  more  food  value  than  ordinarv 
milk.  Quality  has  a  commercial  value.  Consider  the  in 
satiable  demand  for  the  pure  product  of  the  Guernsey  cow 
and  the  premiums  consumers  gladly  pay  for  it.  Our  free 
booklets  contain  valuable  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  12  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


A.  HOPSON 

Girard,  III.,  writes  : 

“We  think  purebred  Holsteins  are  best  adapted  to  our 
particular  needs,  market  milk;  and  because  Holsteins  in 
general  are  the  most  economical  handlers  of  feeds.  It  is  a 
.....  ,  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  deal  with  a  breed  of  animals 

individuals  of  which  hold  all  the  world's  records  for  butter  fat  and  milk  production." 

Send  For  Free  Booklets 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA  105  American  Bldg.,  Bratlleboro,  Vermont 


WindyKnollFarm 

GUERNSEYS 

of  Type  and  Production 

At  Farmers 9  Prices 

We  offer  several  young  bulls 
from  two  to  16  months  old,  well 
grown  and  good  individuals. 
These  bulls  represent  the  best 
of  the  well  and  justly  popular 
May  Rose-Golden  Secret  breeding 
and  are  out  of  cows  with  good  A. 
R.  records.  Extra  good  value  at 
the  prices  we  are  now  asking. 

For  particulars  write 

Windy  Knoll  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  lew- 
good  ones  for  §2  00  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


it 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 


» 


Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  13 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  "Florham  Laddie.”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SOM  of  "ME  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  tlnishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 

BRABANT  FARIVI,  Kingston,  N.  V. 

offers  several  registered  (il  l: I1N SETS  for  Sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  We 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  reg.  tiueruseys  we 
haveforsale.  Approved  breeding.  Tuberculin  tested. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 
Smithvillk  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

FOR  SALE— Cat- U  E  R  N  S  E  Y  S 

Stony  Hill  Farms  offer  a  few  very  choice  Bull  Calves 
ranging  six  months  to  one  year.  MASHER  SEQUEL 
BREEDING.  EXCELLENT  INDIVIDUALS,  and  from  DAMS 
DOING  400  TO  500  LBS,  FAT  with  ordinary  farm 
care.  Those  are  priced  to  sell.  Address 
14.  A.  POWERS,  Stony  Hill  Farms,  GLENSHAW,  PA. 

FOB  SALE- Reg  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

May  Dose  and  M.-sher  breeding.  Half  white.  $SO. 
Geo.  Van  Di.wuuk i.n,  li.  2,  Schfylkrville,  N.Y. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  two  to  six  months  old.  Also  two  young 
bulls  ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  K. 
Dams  from  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd. 
I  rices  from  *150-5250  Write  for  extended 
pedigrees.  P.  K.;STA PI.K8,  Mgr..  Ea.t  llollUto.u  M»,.. 


istered 

SALE 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS#3g„„... 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

Vy  e  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op- 
ESi?oU?ity  t0  fecur£  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May-Dolly  Dimple— 
•olden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 

(  „.n?>°Vfdnms  that  wil1  1>e  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
a  c  o<  lgrees.  w,w,  DJ1|Rr  FRRMS  2Z  J?6  S(  ph||i  p> 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Rend  for  Sale  List  of  Hull  Calves  Trom  3  to 

12  A-  R-  breeding  with  size  and 

constitution. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Ro»lyn,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

3  mos.  Sire,  Golden  Secret  of  Tollyland,  25270.  Also 
_  Registered  Heifer  Calves. 

Estate  of  E.  F.  IIKOXk,  Amsterdam,  X.  Y 


Reg’d  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

From  practical  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Sire’s  dam 
has  record  of  10,600  lbs.  milk  and  560  butterfat  Well 
bred,  healthy,  good  individual.  3  months  old.  Price 
including  express  prepaid  in  East  and  odlei.d 
papers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Rllium  Fnrm- 
.11  an  basset,  T.ong  Island,  N.Y.  F.  C.  HITCHMAN.  Siipi. 

REGISTERED 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 


Priced  at  half  their  value.  525  to  $100. 

fourteen  months  old. 

JAMES  D.  GIBSON 


One  to 


Whitney  Crossing,  N.Y. 


FLINTSTONE 

BERKSHIRES 

Registered,  immune  bred  sows  showing  safe 
to  the  service  of  the  Grand  Champion  boar, 
Pearl’s  Successor  Stb,  2557118,  and  due  to  far¬ 
row  in  March  and  April.  Write  for  sale  list. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


^-Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HiaHWOOD 

The  first  prize  aged  sow  at  the  Xational  Swine  Show 
and  the  largest  and  heaviest  sow  there  was  sired  by  a 
boar  we  bred  and  sold  for  $100.  She  defeated  sows 
that  have  been  Grand  Champions  at  over  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  State  Fairs.  The  heaviest  Berkshire  boar 
at  this  show  was  bred  by  us.  We  offer  100  gilts  and 
sows  of  same  blood  lines,  bred  for  spring  litters 
H.  C.  A  H.  B.  Harpondlng,  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 


?wv6<i  Bi*  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chester 

White  Boar  of  the  Kast — and  other  winning  sires 
Wmtev  farrowed,  8-wks.-pigs,  #15  each.  Open  ami 
bred  Gilts — young  service  Boars— Fall  Pigs— Bred 
Sows.  All  selected  from  the  big- Prolific— Smooth 
kind.  A  ICTOR  FARMS,  Rellvale,  New  York 


KBigTypeChesterWIiites 

Spring  Boars  and  Gilts,  Fall  pigs  sired  by  Md.  King  Big 
Prince  Ohio  Giant.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

(OAKDALE  FARIVI)  Clyde  B.  Thomas,  Boonsboro,  Md. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  ^ 

Eight  Blu0  Ribbons.  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 

uiUcVu*  yeRr-  Wrjte  to  or  ca)1  upon  CHARLES  H.  0ANFN- 
HOWER,  Manager  Cedar«  Farm  Penllyn.  Pa.  H.  E.  DRAYTON,  Proprietor 

Poland-China  Yearling  SOWS 

Due  to  farrow  in  April  By  my  Grand  Champion 
--Herd  Boar  “  KNOX’S  BIG  KOB.’’ 

Dr.  KNOX  _ -  Danbury,  Conn, 


Registered  Berkshires 


We  are  offering  a  splendid 

started  in  ‘  _  _ 

and  Gilts.  Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts  and  Boars,  of 
best  breeding,  BLYTHEW00D  FARMS,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


termg  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get 
the  Pure  Bred  Hog  business.  Bred  Sows 


STONE  S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  40  Epochal-JIatchless-Emblem  and  Real 
Type  Sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  March  and  April  farrow¬ 
ing.  Also  service  boars  and  Registered  shoats  of 
both  sex.  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  New  York 


“H  AMPSHIRE” 

Spring  Boars  at  $30:  Young  Pigs  at  $IO  at  lOwks. 
Bred  Sows  at  Prices  you  can  afford  to  Pay.  Write 
bow,  j.  m.  FARNSWORTH.  Star  Route.  Cuba.  N.  Y. 

DUROC- JERSEYS  Thoroughbred — reg’d — inoculated — 2  yri. 
-  Id— one  boar.  Also  one  sow  bred  to  this  boar  to  farrow 
in  spring,  rhonc  Nanuet  i6.  FRIENDLY  FARM.  Weil  Nyick.  N.Y 

DUROCS 


Best  blood  lines  in  east 
OIHT1I1A  FARM,  Stanley,  X.  Y. 


CHOICE  REGISTERED 

Bacon  Producing  Tamworth  Shoats 

both  sex;  bred  gilts.  SCNXYSIDE  FARMS,  Ath.a.,  Mew  York 

PUREBRED 

Duroc  Service  Boars  and  Bred  Sows 

REST  BLOOD  LINES 
R.  3.  SCHARRING-HAUSEN  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 


THDIFTV  RFRIf?H1DFSI,0ATS  for  feeders.  Breeding 

lnKlrll  DtKhMllKL  sows  and  boars  from  *10 
up,  based  on  age.  State  vour  wants  clearly  first  letter. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Large,  Registered  Berkshires 

all  ages  ;  shipped  oil  approval. 

DAVII)  WIANT.  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


Nelson’s  Berkshires.  Fall  pigs.  $20.  Sired  by  Heal 
Typis  Value.  2nd.  Sows  bred  to  him  at  $100  to  $150.  Open 
gilts,  $35;  all  good  ones.  W.  0.  NELSON,  Jr.,  Porter,  Delaware 

Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

Best  of  Breeding.  Fine  gilts,  boar  pigs  and  service  boars. 

R.  E.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  191H)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleei  s  Superb, 
2o6330,  and  Duke's  Champion  22nd,  No.  246234.  For  price 
address  J.  K.  M  ATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledulc.  Conn. 


GOATS 


Wanted  Thoroughbred  Milk  GOAT 

)>•'«  kid  soon.  Also  doe  kids.  Nubians  preferred. 

W .  P .  RICHMOND,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Hogs  “Going  Down  Behind” 


It  has  always  puzzled  farmers  to  ac¬ 
count  for  some  of  their  hogs  losing  the 
power  of  their  hindquarters,  and  as  this 
is  the  time  of  year  when  such  cases  are 
prevalent,  some  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  prove  valuable. 

There  are  several  causes  of  such  par¬ 
tial  paralysis  or  paraplegia.  One  of  the 
commonest,  in  our  experience,  is  rickets 
(rachitis)  which  is  similar  to  bowed  legs 
of  children,  and  an  evidence  of  incomplete 
nutrition,  or  failure  of  the  pig  to  make 
perfect  use  of  the  nutrients  of  its  ration. 
The  first  cause  may  be  called  malnutri¬ 
tion  and  the  second  imperfect  metabolism. 
Worms  are  a  common  contributory  cause, 
as  they  prevent  proper  absorption,  as¬ 
similation  and  chemical  changes  of  food 
nutrients. 

The  commoner  causes,  however,  are  the 
following:  Insanitary  housing  which 

weakens  the  system  by  inducing  impurity 
of  the  blood;  lack  of  exercise  which  pre¬ 
vents  purification  of  the  blood  and  re¬ 
moval  of  waste  matters  by  excretion  ;  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  milk,  which  contains  one  of 
the  most  requisite  vitamines;  failure  to 
feed  the  leaves  and  stems  of  cereal  or 
leguminous  plants  which  contain  another 
necessary  vitamine.  and  deficiency  in  min¬ 
eral  or  earthy  matters  which  go  to  build 
up  strong  bone.  To  these  causes  may  be 
added  hereditary  tendency  to  rickets  de¬ 
rived  from  inbred,  pampered,  under-exer¬ 
cised  or  inadequately  or  incorrectly  fed 
ancestors. 

In  cold  climates  where  snow  abounds 
it  is  difficult  to  enforce  sufficient  exercise, 
hence  hogs  are  kept  indoors  too  much.  If 
at  the  same  time  growing  pigs  are  not 
fed  mixed  rations,  including  milk,  various 
grains  and  meals  and  also  clover.  Alfalfa, 
cow  pea  or  Soy  bean  hay  as  roughage, 
rickets  naturally  occurs,  or  constipation 
ensues,  and  causes  paralysis.  Prolonged, 
excessive  feeding  of  corn  to  growing  ani¬ 
mals  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  fer¬ 
tile  cause  of  weak  bones  in  pigs,  and  we 
have  personally  known  of  many  instances 
where  the  weak  thigh  bones  or  shoulder 
blades  of  rickety  pigs  have  broken  during 
exercise  and  caused  incurable  inability 
to  walk. 

To  avoid  weak  bones  and  tendency  to 
paralysis  in  young  pigs  we  have  to  advise 
that  only  robust,  strong-boned,  active, 
non-akin  boars  and  sows  should  be  mated, 
and  that  throughout  gestation  the  sow 
should  be  made  to  take  daily  exercise  and 
allowed  to  help  herself  to  legume  hay. 


swine,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to 
corroborate  this  idea  by  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  of  affected  hogs.  Many  hogs 
that  appear  perfectly  healthy  are  found 
to  harbor  these  worms,  and  we  incline 
to  the  belief  that  where  they  are  dis¬ 
covered  in  an  affected  hog  they  may  be 
merely  incidental,  and  not  the  true  cause 
of  the  condition.  We  find,  however,  that 
Dr.  ,T.  W.  Connaway,  in  Circular  S6  of 
the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  on 
paralysis  of  the  hindquarters  in  swine, 
cites  these  worms  as  a  true  cause  of  that 
condition  when  present  in  large  numbers 
in  the  fatty  tissues  around  the  kidneys  or 
in  the  kidneys  themselves.  lie  believes 
that  the  worms  produce  inflammation  and 
at  times  abscesses  in  the  tissues  where 
they  lodge,  and  impair  the  function  of  the 
nerves  of  the  region,  by  action  of  their 
poisonous  products  (toxins). 

When  kidney  worms  are  suspected  Dr. 
Connaway  advises  external  use  of  strong 
liniment  and  internal  administration  of 


turpentine,  as  follows:  To  a  200-lb.  hog 
give  a  tablespoon ful  of  pure  turpentine  in 
half  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  or  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  or  milk.  The  following  worm 
remedy  is  also  useful :  Santonin,  six 
grains,  and  calomel  4  grains  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  live  weight,  following  a  physic. 
Repeat  the  treatment  in  10  days. 

Paralysis  may  also  result  from  injuries 
to  the  back.  In  that  event  recovery  may 
take  place  in  time  if  the  hog  be  given 
absolute  rest,  and  light  laxative  slop,  be¬ 
sides  rubbing  the  loins  with  a  stimulating 
liniment,  such  as  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantities  of  turpentine,  aqua  ammonia 
and  cottonseed  or  linseed  oil. 

When  due  to  constipation  and  blocking 
of  the  rectum  with  hard  feces,  rectal  in¬ 
jections  of  warm  water  containing  pow¬ 
dered  slippery  elm  bark,  or  soapy  water 
and  glycerine,  should  be  given  every  three 
or  four  hours,  after  administering  a  two 
to  four-ounce  dose  of  Epsom  or  Glauber 
salts  in  warm  water.  Little  pigs  should 
have  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  milk. 

Lumbago  from  rheumatism  is  another 
possible  cause.  It  may  occur  where  hogs 
are  allowed  to  bed  in  wet  or  damp  places. 
Treat  by  giving  a  physic  and  rub  lini¬ 


ment  into  the  loins.  In  bad  cases  rub  in 
oil  of  wintergreen  and  give  five  grains  of 
salol  every  three  hours.  Aspirin  in  10- 
grain  doses  may  also  prove  beneficial. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  another  cause 
of  paralysis  not  mentioned  in  the  Missouri 
circular,  which  also  omits  rickets,  and 
that  is  auto-intoxication  or  self-poisoning 
by  toxins  absorbed  from  the  liver  or  in¬ 
testines.  It  is  very  similar  to  azoturia 
in  a  horse,  affects  adult  hogs  that  have 
long  been  heavily  fed  on  protein -rich  ra¬ 
tions  in  the  absence  of  exercise  and  are 
then  turned  out.  It  usually  proves  incur¬ 
able.  but  may  be  prevented  by  enforcing 
exercise  daily,  keeping  the  bowels  active 
at  all  times  and  feeding  balanced,  laxative 
rations,  including  legume  hay.  A.  S.  A. 


Doses  of  Salts 

How  big  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  is  re¬ 
quired  for  a  cow,  and  how  big  for  a 
house?  M.  M.  K. 

The  dose  for  a  cow  is  one  to  two 
pounds,  and  for  a  horse  12  to  10  ounces. 
It  is  given  in  two  to  three  pints  of  warm 
water,  well  sweetened  with  molasses,  and 
should  be  administered  very  slowlv  and 
carefully  from  a  long-necked  bottle,  by 
way  of  the  mouth. 


This  photograph  of  Pabst 
Virginia  Johanna  was 
taken  while  she  was  dry. 


PABST  VIRGINIA  JOHANNA 


C  A  WORLD  S 


Pabst  Virginia  Johanna, 
Junior  two  year  old  daugh¬ 
ter  of  King  Pontiac  Cham¬ 
pion  has  just  completed  a 
§05  days’  record  of  15229.5 
lbs.  of  milk  and  752.7  lbs. 
of  butter,  a  world,'*  ncord 
in  this  class. 

This  promising  heifer  is 
one  of  over  110  daughters 
of  the  noted  Century  Sire 
in  the  splendid  herd  a  t 
Pabst  Stock  Farm.  Mr. 
FredPabst’s  135(racre  farm 
at  Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
is  a  model  of  dairy  farms, 
both  in  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment— and  in  the  magni¬ 
ficent  herd  of  high  produc¬ 
ing  cows,  developed  under 
the  personal  management 
of  owner,  Mr.  Fred  Pabst. 


She  should  also  be  supplied  with  enough 
protein-rich  tankage  to  balance  any  corn 
that  is  allowed  her,  besides  roots  or  silage 
to  regulate  her  bowels.  If  snow  is  so  deep 
that  outdoor  exercise  cannot  well  be  taken, 
.shelled  corn  and  whole  oats  may  be  scat¬ 
tered  upon  a  big  barn  floor  or  clean  swept 
ground,  and  covered  with  litter,  in  which 
the  sow  will  root  and  so  obtain  exercise. 
When  farrowing  time  comes  the  sow  so 
fed  and  exercised  will  have  little  difficulty 
in  bringing  forth  her  pigs,  and  will  have 
plenty  of  milk  for  their  reception.  After¬ 
ward  she  should  occupy  a  clean  colony 
house  with  her  pigs  on  a  succession  of 
green  grazing  crops  from  early  Spring 
until  Autumn. 

This  management  will  tend  to  prevent 
not  only  rickets  in  pigs,  but  that  form  of 
paralysis  which  commonly  affects  sows 
that  have  been  nursing  a  big  litter  of 
pigs.  Such  sows  that  “go  down  behind  ’ 
are  weakened  and  made  nervous  by  the 
drain  and  strain  of  nursing,  and  unless 
the  pigs  are  weaned  at  once  will  be 
likely  to  die  or*  have  to  be  destroyed. 
They  are  always  pampered,  overfed  and 
under-exercised  sows,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  have  become  constipated  from 
stuffing  with  corn. 

Weaning  time  is  the  next  critical  period 
for  pigs.  While  grazing  with  their  dams 
they  should  be  prepared  for  this  trying 
period  by  taking  an  abundance  of  mixed 
feed,  especially  milk  slop  and  meals  at 
first,  and  at  all  times  should  be  allowed 
free  access  to  slaked  lime,  wood  ashes 
and  wood  or  corncob  charcoal.  Intes¬ 
tinal  worms  should  also  be  controlled  by 
timely  administration  of  the  remedies  that 
often  have  been  prescribed  here. 

It  is  quite  commonly  believed  by  farm¬ 
ers  that  kidney  worms  cause  paralysis  in 


A  Junior  2  Year  Old  World’s  Record  Made 
on  Pabst  Stock  Farm  With  a  Pine  Tree  Milker 

One  after  another  come  reports  of  new  records  made  by  cows 
milked  by  the  Pine  Tree. 

State  records,  county  records,  now  a  WORLD’S  record,  and  a  10-month 
record  at  that.  A  long  trying  test  which  called  for  every  ounce  of  skill 
in  feeding  and  milking — the  acid  test  of  a  milking  machine! 

Great  breeders,  who  formerly  entrusted  their  test  milking  only  to  the 
most  skilled  herdsman,  now  put  implicit  faith  in  Pine  Tree. 

Nearly  50  high  producing  Holsteins  are  milked  4  times  daily  by  the 
Pine  Tree  in  the  great  test  barns  at  Pabst  Stock  Farm.  For  over 
two  years,  in  4-time-a-day  service,  Pine  Tree  has  never  failed.  Read 
Mr.  Pabst’s  letter  at  the  right. 

Think  it  over,  Mr.  Dairyman!  What  does  the  Pine  Tree’s  success  in 
test  milking  mean  to  you?  Maybe  you’re  not  after  records.  But  you  are 
after  more  milk.  Breeders  like  Mr.  Pabst  are  taking  no  chances  in 
milking  for  production  records.  Their  is  no  guessing  in  their  work. 
When  they  use  Pine  Tree  in  their  test  milking  you  can  bet  they  are 
getting  more  milk  or  they  wouldn’t  be  doing  so. 

The  fact  that  the  cost  of  machine  milking  is  only  one-half  of  that  of 
hand  milking  is  recognized  by  every  dairyman.  These  records  are  the 
final  proof  that  Pine  Tree  also  increases  production. 


Read  Mr.  Pabst9 s 
Letter 

Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  Jan.  21, 1921. 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Gentlemen :  — 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  Pine  Tree  has  been  in  use  here  for 
about  two  years.  It  has  given  us  ab¬ 
solutely  no  trouble,  and  has  helped 
to  do  work  which  we  could  not  have 
done  at  the  time  labor  was  scarce. 

We  are  using  your  machine  on  many 
of  our  test  cows.  Pabst  Virginia 
Johanna,  as  a  Junior  2-year  old,  made 
15229.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  752.7  lbs.  of 
butter  in  305  days,  which  so  far  is  the 
world’s  record.  Pabst  Pontiac  Aaggie 
made  25972.3  lbs.  of  milk  and  1175  Ids. 
of  butter  in  365  days,  being  milked  on 
your  machine.  Yours  very  truly, 

PABST  STOCK  FARM 

Fred  Pabst 


Send  today  for  our  booklet  on  Pabst  Stock  Farm  and  their  recent  records. 

Learn  how  great  breeders  save  money  in  test  work  and  make  greater 
records  with  Pine  Tree.  Your  copy  is  Free — write  for  it  TODAY! 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Company 

Dept.  3072,  110  Montgomery  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

346  Washington  Street  2843  West  19th  Street.  319  Second  Are.  S. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chicago,  Ill.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minklei 


Ration  with  Beet  Pulp 

I  have  Holstein  cattle;  would  like  to 
know  what  would  be  the  best  ration  for 
milk.  I  have  fine  hay,  June  grass  and 
beet  pulp  for  feed.  c.  R.  S. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  roughage  that  you  have  available, 
namely.  June  grass,  is  not  suited  for  feed¬ 
ing  milk  cows.  We  all  know  that  this 
material  is  low  in  feeding  value  and  par¬ 
ticularly  low  in  digestibility.  Much  bet¬ 
ter  results  would  follow  the  use  of  corn 
fodder,  either  cut  or  shredded,  or  if  this 
is  impossible  feed  whole  corn  fodder. 

Beet  pulp  is  a  carbohydrate  carrier 
and  similar  in  feeding  value  to  cornmeal. 
It  is  more  digestible  than  most  carbohy¬ 
drate  carriers  and  contributes  the  added 
quality  of  .succulence  when  moistened  in 
rations  containing  this  product.  At  pres¬ 
ent  prices  cornmeal  is  cheaper  than  beet 
pulp.  A  ration  containing  this  product 
could  be  compounded  by  utilizing  150  lbs. 
beet  pulp,  200  lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal.  100  lbs.  middlings,  100 
lbs.  gluten,  60  lbs.  oats,  40  lbs.  oilmeal 
and  20  lbs.  salt.  There  would  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  from  moistening  the  pulp  12 
hours  before  feeding,  and  you  will  find 
that  1  lb.  of  beet  pulp  will  require  5  lbs. 
of  water  for  complete  saturation.  By 
mixing  the  dry  grain  with  the  moistened 
beet  pulp  at  the  time  of  feeding,  you  will 
increase  the  palatability  of  the  mixture. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  gluten 
or  the  linseed  meal  at  reasonable  prices 
you  could  increase  the  amount  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  slightly.  You  are  reminded, 
however,  that  any  ration  carrying  ex¬ 
travagant  amounts  of  cottonseed  meal  is 
very  apt  to  lead  one  into  trouble,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  is  continued  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  Much  would  depend  upon 
the  available  roughage. 


Beans  for  Hogs 

M  'll  you  tell  me  the  feeding  value  of 
red  chila  beans  for  hogs?  j.  n.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  know  just  what,  you  refer 
to  as  red  chila  beans.  Possigly  you  mean 
the  ordinary  red  horse  hean  that  is  fre¬ 
quently  imported  and  oftentimes  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  feeding  live  stock.  We 
had  an  interesting  experience  in  the  New 
Jersey  Station  several  years  ago.  Find¬ 
ing  that  it  yielded  a  relatively  high  per¬ 
centage  of  protein  we  felt  that  it  might 
be  used  profitably  in  rations  for  growing 
and  fattening  pigs.  There  was  no  deny¬ 
ing  of  the  fact  that  the  protein  was  there 
all  right,  but  it  was  another  problem  to 
get  this  necessary  material  inside  of  the 
pig;  in  other  words,  rations  carrying 
even  small  amounts  of  ground  horse  bean 
meal  were  not  palatable,  and  the  pigs 
absolutely  refused  to  eat  their  feed.  We 
tried  soaking  the  bean  meal  and  resorted 
to  several  other  practices,  but  without 
avail.  Finally  we  cooked  the  bean  meal 
and  added  some  salt  to  the  mixture.  In 
this  way  we  were  able  to  mix  it  with 
cornmeal  and  molasses  and  disposed  of 
the  product  by  mixing  the  cooked  material 
with  corn  and  molasses  in  the  proportions 
of  10  parts  of  corn,  four  parts  of  molasses 
and  six  parts  of  the  cooked  bean  meal. 
We  were  not  satisfied  with  the  gains  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  mixture,  and  finally 
hauled  the  bean  meal  out  on  the  field  and 
used  it  as  a  fertilizer.  If  you  have  a 
quantity  of  th»  same  material  I  have 
sympathy  rather  than  advice  for  you  if 
you  undertake  to  use  it  in  a  ration  for 
pigs. 


Rye  Bread  for  Hogs 

I  have  considerable  rye  bread  on  hand. 
Is  it.  a  good  feed  for  hogs?  The  bread  is 
first  soaked  in  water  and  later  added  to 
the  cooked  swill.  I  am  feeding  this  bread 
to  brood  sows  and  young  shotes  I  can 
buy  th's  rye  bread  at  P/%c  arid  the  mid¬ 
dlings  at  214c  and  2%o.  Which  is  the 
cheaper  and  better  to  feed  to  the  brood 
sows  and  shotes?  The  sows  are  due  to 
farrow  in  March  and  April.  e.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

Generally  speaking  refuse  or  stale  bread 
has  about  one-half  the  feeding  value  of 
standard  middlings  or  red-dog  flour  for 
use  in  feeding  pigs.  It  serves,  however,  as 
an  excellent  supplement  for  hominy  meal 
and  cornmeal,  provided  from  four  to  six 


per  cent  of  digester  tankage  or  from  seven 
to  32  per  cent  of  oilmeal  is  incorporated 
in  the  thick  mash.  There  is  nothing  to 
he  gained  by  feeding  this  product  in  a 
thin  swill,  for  literally  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  a  pig  would  starve  to  death  on  a 
full  stomach.  Young  pigs  at  this  age  re¬ 
quire  concentrated  feed,  and  while  the 
stale  bread  is  more  bulky  than  the  red- 
dog  flour  it-  serves  a  useful  purpose  when 
combined  with  corn  and  tankage,  as  sug¬ 
gested.  For  the  brood  sows  due  to  far¬ 
row  in  March  and  April  I  should  use 
largely  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay  for  rough- 
age.  this  to  be  supplemented  with  either 
ear  corn  and  tankage  or  hominy  meal, 
ground  oats  and  tankage.  I  should  not 
use  very  much  of  the  stale  rye  bread  or 
swill  in  feeding  brood  sows.  The  leaves  of 
clover  and  Alfalfa  hay  are  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein  and  ash.  and  supply  the  necessary 
nutriment  for  hone  and  muscle  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  important  that  brood  sows 
be  kept  gaining  regularly  during  their 
gestation  period,  hence  it  is  advised  that 
they  be  given  all  of  the  legume  hay  that 
they  will  consume  and  sufficient  grain  in 
addition  such  as  will  enable  them  to  gain 
from  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound 
per  day.  There  is  nothing  like  skim-milk 
or  buttermilk  to  start  the  young  pigs  on 
their  way'  toward  early  maturity,  and 
likewise  it  adds  materially  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  ration  intended  for  brood  sows. 


Not  Enough  Protein 

I  have  cornstalks,  clover  hay,  cattle 
beets  and  corn.  The  cows  are  in  fine 
condition,  but  do  not  produce  as  much 
milk  as  I  think  they  should.  T.  G.  R. 

New  York. 

No  doubt  if  you  have  been  feeding  the 
material  mentioned,  namely,  cornstalks, 
clover  hay,  cattle  beets  and  corn  to  your 
cows,  they  present  a  fine  appearance,  but 
there  is  one  good  reason  why  they  have 
not  produced  satisfactory  amounts  of 
milk.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
failed  to  provide  a  complete  ration.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  'high-producing 
cow  to  obtain  enough  protein  from  clover 
hay  alone  to  balance  a  ration  consisting 
of  cornmeal  as  a  concentrate  and  corn¬ 
stalks  as  roughage.  Better  results  would 
follow  the  use  of  a  commercially  com¬ 
pounded  feed  carrying  from  IS  to  24  per 
cent  protein,  or  if  you  would  prefer  to 
mix  your  own  ration  the  following  would 
give  average  results:  200  lbs.  cornmeal, 
50  lbs.  bran.  50  lbs.  middlings,  150  lbs. 
gluten,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  150  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  SO  lbs.  linseed  meal,  20  lbs.  salt. 

Feed  this  grain  in  proportion  to  the 
daily  production  and  allow  the  animals 
all  of  the  cornstalks  and  clover  hay  that 
they  will  clean  up  with  relish  twice  daily. 


New  York  Apples  at  Retail 

(Continued  from  page  331) 

do  not  push  their  fruit?  Surely,  with 
a  little  enterprising  advertising  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  be  so  generous 
with  their  fruit  as  to  give  it  away  or  let 
it  rot  on  the  ground,  which  latter  must 
be  most  disheartening. 

If  I  had  read  that  statement  elsewhere 
I  might  have  said,  like  the  Scotchman : 
“I  hae  me  doots.”  But  in  The  It.  N.-Y.. 
never — we  take  for  gospel  all  we  read 
therein.  F.  G.  taylor. 

New  Jersey. 

The  statement  was  absolutely  true,  as 
hundreds  of  growers  will  testify.  Our 
great  trouble  is  not  in  production.  We 
can  handle  that  as  individuals.  Where 
we  lose  out  is  in  unorganized  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  need  to  get  together  and  stand¬ 
ardize  our  fruits  and  sell  them  through  an 
organization.  The  longer  we  delay  doing 
this  the  stronger  our  organized  competi¬ 
tors  will  become  in  our  markets. 


„  A  MAX  who  hitherto  had  lived  in  San 
Francisco  moved  to  Los  Angeles  and 
bought  a  bungalow,  determined  to  enjoy 
the  sunshine  of  the  southland.  One  day, 
after  he.  had  been  a  resident  in  southern 
California  for  about  six  months,  he  met 
a  friend  from  San  Francisco.  “Well,  how 
do  you  like  it  in  Los  Angeles?”  asked  the 
friend.  "All  right.  But  the  darn  rats 
are  eating  me  out  of  house  and  home.” 
“Why  don’t  you  get  ’em  .some  rat  bis¬ 
cuit?”  volunteered  the  friend.  “I’ll  get 
’em  nothing.”  he  replied  savagely.  “They’ll 
eat  what  I  eat !” — Everybody’s. 


Order  while  deliveries  are  sure 

Monarch  Red  Band  Sap  Buckets 

and  covers.  The  Monarch  bucket  is  a  long-service,  quality  bucket, 
made  to  stand  rough  handling.  Hand-made,  smoothly  and  heav¬ 
ily  galvanized.  Double  seamed  and  soldered  at  side  and  bottom. 

We  have  also  a  limited  number  of  seconds,  good  serviceable 
buckets  but  with  slight  defects.  We  mark  these  with  a  “Blue  Band”"  ana 
they  are  real  values.  ’ 

Write  today  for  prices  on  buckets  and  we’ll  send  catalog  of  the  famous 

Bellows  Falls  Monarch  Sugar  Equipment 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Corp.,  .  .  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


fthe  one  best  spra 

i/or  fruits  and  vegetables- 


no.0.im  orr. 


Read  aboutPyrox,  thecombined poison  and  fun¬ 

gicide,  in  the  March  12th  issue  of  this  paper • 


Personal  Note  Paper  $ 


for  $1,  postpaid 

50  Notehe.ids  and  50  En- 
,  velopes,  printed.  Send  for 

sample.  GEORGE  M.  TRINITE,  Dept.  RN.  Ml.  Waibington.  Maryland 


Final  Clean-Up  s*!e  Farm  Implements 

TRACTORS.  THRESHER,  HUSKER,  PLOWS,  SPREADERS 
LIME  SOWERS.  GRAIN  DRILLS,  MILKERS,  Etc.  Our  Spec¬ 
ial  Complete  Price  List  saves  you  Money.  Act 
Quickly.  E.  It.  Hayssen  Co., Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Farm,  128  Acres 

Easy  terms.  IIAKllY  Yah,,  N«n  Milford,  Onuigo  Go.,  N.  Y* 


PUBLIC  SALE-Monday,  March  7th 

£X5ESnci!l°  at  10  30  a  m  -  0,1  Premises  on  the  GREENFIEtn 
on.e.  ""•«  *.rom  Gwynedd  Valley  station  on  the 
Philadelphia  SReadiiiD  Railroad  from  Reading  Terminal,  Phils. 

r  ai  in  contains  about  300  acres  with  5  aets  buildings 
mansion  house  up-to-date.  Sold  as  a  whole  or  di- 
^fed.  Same  day  entire  farm  outfit;  15  head  reeis- 
teted  ,  horn  Horn  cows,  bulls  and  heifers;  great 
number  of  them  will  have  thoroughbred  calves 
w'!  :~i’refi.l?ilne,A'iv6’'2u  ,flle  This  is  a  handsome 
herd  of  cattle.  Crops,  8  extra  fine  farm  horses,  Trac- 
«s,L,TaCi0ns'-  nl nes5t  modern  farming  machinery 
t  every  description.  Further  information — send  for 
catalogues.  Henry  C.  Biddle,  Ambler,  Penn. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkk  in  Schuyler  and 
Chemung  Counties,  N.  Y. 

Prefer  men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address : — 

JOHN  G.  COOPER,  2465  W.  State  St.,  OLEAN,  N.Y.  or 

THE  RURAL-* NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  Street  New  York  City 


A  Little  Mistake  That  Cost  a 
Farmer  $3,000  Each  Year 

A 


•FARMER  in  Illinois  could  not  combine  fertilizers  scientifically —do 
understand  why  his  corn  yield  you  know  the  best  method  of  dehorn- 
per  acre  was  only  Cl  bushels  ing,  of  improving  seed  by  selection 
on  land  that  should  have  pro-  of  making  the  truck  garden  yield  all 


dueed  nearer  SO.  His  soil  was  good  possible  profit? 
and  he  had  always  rotated  his  crops  A  valuable  free  booklet,  “The  He- 
and  used  manure.  In  discussing  the  cret  of  Success  in  Farming,”  explain- 
matter  with  a  friend  visiting  him  ing  about  some  of  these  "points  and 
over  the^  last  Christmas  holidays  he  containing  much  other  important 

information,  has  been  prepared 
by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  This 
booklet  also  contains 


-  •  *»**-■  «^  V.  WI.-I/1UUO  C*  HC 

learned  that  he  was  ivrony  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  he  needed  no  chemical  fertil¬ 
izer  on  land  like  his. 

The  following  season  he 
again  rotated  his  crops 
and  used  manure,  but 
also  used  phosphor¬ 
ous  and  potassium. 

Ills  corn  crop  has  now 
reached  89  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  next  sea¬ 
son  he  expects  to  do 
still  better.  For  several 
years  his  little  mistake 
had  cost  this  farmer 
well  over  .$3,000  each 
year. 

Hundreds  of  costly 
little  mistakes  cut  into 
profits  and  force  the 
farmer,  although  some¬ 
times  he  doesn’t  realize 
it,  to  do  much  of  his 
work  for  nothing.  And 
h  u  n  d  r  e  d  s  of  little 
“tricks  of  the  trade” 
and  better  methods  cut 
down  on  labor  needs, 
increase  crops  a  n  d 
boost  profits.  Little 
mistakes  rob  the  farm¬ 
er  of  his  earnings,  as 
in  the  above  case.  New 
and  better  ways  pro¬ 
duce  results  that  make 
a  man  feel  that  he’s 
doing  valuable  work  — 
and  getting  worth¬ 
while  pay. 


Ha*  Doubled  th*  Usual  Yield 
of  his  Corn  Crop 

Evington,  Vs. 

For  my  own  personal  use  ns  n 
farmer  I  do  not  think  the  real 
value  of  Farm  Knowledge  can  he 
estimated  In  dollars. 

Just  to  note  one  Instance — by 
following  what  your  Farm  Knowl¬ 
edge  says  on  Corn,  my  corn  crop 
will  almost,  if  not  double,  its 
usual  yield  for  this  year. 

I  would  not  take  twice  the 
amount  I  paid  for  mine  if  1  could 
not  get  another  set. 

THOMAS  HOGUE. 


Showed  Him  What  Crops  to 
Plant  on  Different  Soils 

Stuart.  Okla..  Box  134. 

Farm  Knowledge  certainly  is  all 
you  claimed  for  it.  It  was  much 
more  than  I  expected  to  get  at  the 
price  paid  for  these  four  volumes. 

The  chapter  in  Volume  1.  an 
“Hog  Cholera”  was  worth  many 
times  the  total  price  paid  for  the 
complete  set,  because  at  that  time 
hogs  were  dying  on  all  side  of 
me  with  hog  cholera.  1  had  Just 
vaccinated  my  hogs  with  the  double 
treatment  as  set  nut  in  Volume 
I.  and  I  didn't  lose  a  single  hog. 

Volume  11.  has  been  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  me  in  knowing  what 
crop  to  plant  on  the  different 
types  of  soil.  On  this  farm  there 
are  three  distinct  types  of  soil, 
and  before  I  got  Farm  Knowledge 
X  didn't  understand  why  rertain 
crops  would  not  grow  on  certain 
kinds  of  land.  Volume  III.  is 
great.  Volume  IV.  has  been  of 
great  help  to  my  wife.  It  shows 
so  many  ways  of  doing  things 
different  and  hotter,  to  say  nothing 
of  saving  time. 

(Signed)  WILL  SHIRLEY. 


many  sample  pages 
from  Farm  Knowledge 

and  explains  hew,  at  a 
cost  of  over  $50,000 
for  editorial  material 
alone,  the  farming 
secrets,  best  methods 
and  successful  experi¬ 
ence  of  farming  au¬ 
thorities  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  been 
collected  so  you  can 
now  take  advantage  of 
the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  others,  boost 
your  own  profits,  and 
avoid  the  costly  mis- 
takes  and  worn-out 
methods  which  have 
proved  worthless. 

The  Discoveriea  of 
Specialists 

Just  as  we  have  the  physi¬ 
cian  who  specializes  on  on« 
particular  branch  of  medicine, 
so  we  have  the  farmer  who 
specializes  on  one  particular 
branch  of  farming.  No  one 
farmer  can  learn  through  his 
own  experience  as  much  about 
all  branches  of  farming  as  all 
those  specialists  together  have 
learned.  The  road  to  Quick 
success  in  farming  is  to  take 
full  advantage  of  what  all 
these  authorities  have  discov- 
tred. 

Never  before  has  a  work  of 
the  scope  and  value  of  Farm 
Knowledge  been  produced.  There 
is  nothing  else  like  it.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  results  of  actual  ex- 


Farming  Secrets 

For  instance,  do  you  know  the  sim¬ 
ple  methods  by  which  other  farmers 

average  per  acre  100  to  125  bushels  Earm  Knowledge  contains  over  2.000  pages  and 
nf  porn  AT  hnobdc  on  over  3,000  illustrations.  Each  of  the  4  volumes  is 

I  Coin,  4l  ousliels  Ot  MllOat,  80  bush-  nearly  2  in.  thick.  Tt  is  impossible  to  describe  so 
rvlo  ^ osn  1 - -i  *  important  a  work  in  this  space.  But  we  want  every 


perietice  In  improving  methods 
and  increasing  profits;  it  was  specially  written  in 
interesting  style  and  language.  It  is  up-to-the- 
minute  in  every  way,  yet  it  upholds  every  old-time 
method  that  has  proved  its  merit. 

Coupon  Bring*  Interesting  Booklet 


els  of  oats,  240  bushels  of  potatoes 
do  you  know  how.  through  easy, 
sensible  methods,  butter  fat.  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  increased  more  than 
30%  in  one  year,  and  how  S00  hens 


- -  .v  ..v.  ill  wuo  jlsiso  wo  want  cvci  y~ 

on©  interested  in  farming  to  send  for  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  booklet.  Don’t  miss  reading  it!  Mail 
coupon,  postal,  or  letter  NOW. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Dept.  46FK 
Chicago,  Ill. 


bring  to  their  owner,  as  a  side  line  J  . 

profit  Over  $°  000  '  'I  (Orders  received  from  all  points  within  the  U.  8.) 

year.  Do  you  know  * 
how  to  build  barns, 
hog  and  poultry 
houses,  corn  cribs  and 
hay  sheds  —  do  you 


■  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Dept.  46FK,  Chicago,  Ill. 

I  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet.  "The  Secret  of  Success  In 
I  farming,  illustrating  and  describing  Farm  Knowledge. 


know  the  best  ways  to  ■  Xame 


inoculate  Alfalfa.  to 
locate  unprofitable  - 
cows,  to  select  breeding  !  No 
stock  of  pullets,  to  ■  as‘rd%. 


I  Post  Office 
1  R.  F.  D. 


Box 

No .  State. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Cleaning  Contaminated  Spring 

We  have  a  spring  about  300  ft.  from  house 
which  is  piped  to  kitchen  by  %-in.  pipe. 
Recently  noticing  a  foul  odor  in  the  water 
I  investigated  and  discovered  a  rabbit  in 
a  bad  state  of  decomposition.  The  odor 
from  the  spring  and  water  pipe  is  quite 
strong.  We  have  discontinued  the  use  of 
the  water  and  are  letting  the  faucet  run 
continually.  Could  you  advise  me  as  to 
some  way  to  cleanse  and  purify  this 
water,  as  it  is  excellent  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses?  c-  T* 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

You  can  lo  nothing  better  than  to  let 
the  water  run  all  it  will  until  there  is  no 
more  chance  of  trouble,  a  matter  of  a 
couple  of  weeks,  perhaps.  Anything  you 
could  put  into  the  spring ‘would  have  to 
be  cleared  out  by  letting  it  run.  anyway, 
so  you  might  just  as  well  let  it  run  and 
clear  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
are  those  who  will  not  believe  that  the 
water  can  be  good  until  you  have  "done 
something.”  your  best  plan  will  be  to  get 
a  couple  of  ounces  of  permanganate  of 
potash,  put  it  in  a  cloth,  ‘with  a  bit  of 
stone  to  hold  it  steady,  and  bting  it  in 
the  spring  just  in  front  of  the  intake  to 
vour  house  pipe,  which  is  being  let  run 
all  the  time.  Then  the  water  will  run 
pink  for  an  hour  or  two.  or  longer,  per¬ 
haps,  and  the  mind  will  be  at  rest.  Give 
the  spring  a  good  cleaning,  cover  it  with 
chicken  \\;ire.  since  you  likely  have  more 
than  one  rabbit  there,  and  lot  it  run  10 
days. 


Dressing  for  Imitation  Leather 

Can  you  toll  me  of  any  dressing  for 
imitation  leather?  c.P.  w. 

Easton,  I'a. 

Artificial  leather  is  nearly  always  a 
layer  of  what  is  practically  a  flexible 
celluloid  applied  to  a  canvas  backing,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  there  is  anything  you 
can  do  to  restore  it  to  health.  You  can 
try  a  little  castor  oil.  well  rubbed  in.  or 
you  can  varnish  it  with  collodion,  but  we 
cannot  hold  out  much  hope  of  improve¬ 
ment. 


Removing  Taste  from  Grease 

I  have  several  pounds  of  grease  skim¬ 


med  from  the  soup  in  which  homemade 
sausage  was  boiled.  IIow  can  I  make  it 
tasteless  in  order  to  use  it  in  cooking? 

Hackensack,  N.  J  MRS.  m.  k. 

It  is  not  probable  that  you  can  get 
wholly  rid  of  the  sausage  taste,  as  greases 
are  one  of  the  best  things -to  hold  flavors. 


Elk  in  the 

The  picture  shows  a  bull  elk  shot  in 
the  town  of  Lewis,  N.  Y..  this  Winter, 
which  weighed  (!0<»  lbs.  Elk  and  deer 
have  been  naturalized  on  the  John  E. 
Milholland  ranch,  where  the  park  for 
these  animals  includes  1,500  acres.  It  is 
necessary  to  kill  at  least  one  bull  elk  each 
year.  The  correspondent  who  sent  the 
picture,  F.  E.  Milholland,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

‘‘It  shows  what  can  be  done  in  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  elk  in  the  East.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Mil- 


Making  Wet  Cells 

IIow  can  I  canstruct  a  set  of  wet  cells? 
What  voltage  will  one  cell  give?  Can  they 
be  recharged  ?  J.  S. 

Greenfield,  X.  Y. 

It  all  depends  on  what  you  want  to  do 
with  the  cells,  as  there  are  several  types. 
The  best  of  the  lot  will  give  two  volts  for 
a  short  time,  but  for  general  use  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  “crowfoot”  type 
of  sulphate  of  copper  cells,  which  give 
about  a  volt  each.  They  arc  also  known 
as  “gravity”  cells,  and  the  “makings”  can 


Adirondacks 

holland's  farmhouse  on  his  ranch  of  some 
5.000  acres  about  10  miles  from  West- 
port -on-Lake  Champlain.  The  elk  and 
deer  seem  to  thrive  very  satisfactorily  in 
this  locality.  If  the  high  cost  of  meat  con¬ 
tinues  somebody  will  no  doubt  before  long 
begin  raising  wild  game  to  take  its  place, 
and  why  not?  Rut.  mind  you,  you  will 
pay  30c  for  one  pork  chop  in  a  restaurant 
that  does  not  weigh,  perhaps  over  2  ozs., 
and  that  same  pork  chop  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  butcher  for  12c  per  lb.,  the 
consumer  paying  at  the  rate  of  about 
.$1.80  per  lb.  I  don’t  see  how  the  city 
man  can  save  any  money  even  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  .$35  per  week  and  supply  nourish¬ 
ing  food.” 


What  Ails  the  Cider 

I.ast  Summer  we  purchased  a  large  size 
cider  press,  one  of  the  type  which  has  a 
hand  crank  on  each  side  (for  two  men  to 
operate)  ;  also  equipped  for  use  xvith 
power.  The  apples  we  used  were  such  as 
farmers  ordinarily  usp  for  cider  making, 
and  clean.  We  used  regular  commercial 
cider  cloths  in  the  tubs,  and  the  sweet 
cider  fresh  from  the  press  had  the  usual 
good  taste.  However,  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  keep  any  lot  of  cider  over  a  week 
before  it  spoiled.  It  does  not  seem  to 
turn  into  hard  cider  as  it  did  heretofore, 
when  we  obtained  it  from  custom  presses 
in  the  village,  but  it  absolutely  spoils — 
has  a  mold  on  top  and  is  very  offensive 
to  taste  and  smell — you  might  say  “rot¬ 
ten.”  We  have  put  different  lots  into 
clean  agateware  vessels,  jugs,  a  small 
wooden  keg  and  a  regular  cider  barrel — 
all  with  the  same  effect.  We  have  kept  it 
upstairs  and  in  the  farmhouse  cellar,  both. 
Same  result.  We  have  even  tried  keep¬ 
ing  different  lots  in  different  houses.  Can 
the  fault  be  with  our  new  press,  and  iu 
what  way?  g.  b. 

Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Xo  one  could  tell  exactly  the  trouble 
with  this  cider  without  having  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  it  analyzed.  The  trouble  is  proba¬ 
bly  due  to  some  form  of  injurious  bac¬ 
teria  which  are  found  either  on  the  cloths 
through  which  the  cider  is  strained  or  in 
the  press  itself.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
trouble  comes  from  the  apples,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  manner  of  squeezing  out 
the  juice  is  responsible.  We  think  it  is 
either  the  cloths  or  the  p rests,  provided 
these  cloths  have  not  been  thoroughly 
sterilized  by  boiling  and  steaming.  We 
think  if  these  cloths  are  cleaned  in  that 
way  and  the  press  itself  is  thoroughly 
steamed  all  over  there  will  bo  no  further 
trouble.  A  good  many  successful  farmers 
do  not  use  cloths  for  straining  the  cider. 
Cases  are  reported  to  us  where  clean, 
sharp  sand,  first  thoroughly  washed  with 
boiling  water  and  then  baked,  make  a  far 
better  strainer  than  any  cloth. 


Private  Johnson  was  on  lonely  out¬ 
post  duty  in  the  danger  zone.  To  him 
came  Lieutenant  Jones,  officer  of  the  day. 
The  general  and  special  orders  were  duly 
recited.  “Suppose,  now.  Johnson,  that 
a  squad  of  Germans  were  to  emerge  sud¬ 
denly  from  that  clump  of  bushes  and  ad¬ 
vance  toward  you.  What  would  you  do?” 
“Well,  suh,  Ah  would  snap  to  ’tenshun 
and  fo’m  a  line.”  “Form  a  line?  One 
man  form  a  line?”  “Yas,  suh.  A  bee¬ 
line  for  camp,  suh.”— Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


but  it  is  possible  that  if  you  can  arrange 
to  blow  steam  through  the  melted  grease 
for  a  few  hours  it  will  take  out  some  of 
the  taste.  But  it  will  be  somewhat  flav¬ 
ored  at  best,  and  better  for  soap  than  for 
cooking. 


be  had  from  any  electrical  supply  house. 
But  you  will  find  any  sort  of  wet  cell 
unsatisfactory  if  you  are  looking  for  very 
much  current.  No  wet  cell  can  by  any 
possibility  be  recharged,  as  you  get  “elec¬ 
tricity”  by  burning  a  metal  in  acid,  and 
you  cannot  reverse  this  action. 


lacked  by  5oYears  of 
Successful  Plow-Building 

FOR  50  years  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Factory, 
an  Eastern  institution,  has  been  building  plows  especially 
adapted  to  Eastern  conditions.  Syracuse  plow-builders 
know  the  plow  needs  of  Eastern  farmers  thoroughly, 
and  they  know  how  to  build  plows  to  meet  these  needs 
to  best  advantage. 


JOHN  BEEM 

SYRACUSE  ^PLOWS0 


You  will  find  the  result  of  this 
special  knowledge  which  you  use  a 
Syracuse  Plow.  You  can  tell  by 
looking  at  a  Syracuse  that  it  is 
well  made.  You  can  see  that  the 
parts  are  strong  and  fit  perfectly. 
But  there  is  something  built  into 
it  that  you  cannot  see — something 
that  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  plow 
as  its  share,  moldboard,  or  beam. 


That  is,  its  ability  to  do  good 
work — every  day — for  years. 

Good  work  is  what  you  expect 
of  a  plow  when  you  buy  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  will  take  its  place.  Unless 
a  plow  does  good  work,  you  use  it 
at  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit.  A 
Syracuse  Plow  insures  good  work 
in  the  soil  conditions  for  which  it 
was  built.  It  will  do  your  plowing 
the  way  you  want  it  done. 


Tell  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  show  you  the  type  of  Syracuse  plow 
that  suits  your  farm.  Write  us  for  folders  describing  the  John 
Deere-Syracuse  Walking  Plows— general-purpose,  hillside,  or  slat 
moldboard.  Ask  for  Better  Farm  Implements,  a  114-page  book 
containing  description  and  illustrations  of  the  full  line  of  John 
Deere  tools.  It’s  free.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois, 
and  ask  for  Package  SW-837. 


°7' 
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HROUGH  thick  and  thin  Bradley’s 
Fertilizers  have  stood  by  thousands 
of  successful  farmers.  For  sixty 
years,  through  low  crop  prices  as 
well  as  high,  they  have  "repaid  prin¬ 
cipal  and  yielded  good  interest”  on 
investments  made  in  them. 

The  1921  outlook  is  bright — better 
transportation  is  here — wider  mar¬ 
kets  are  assured  —  better  crop  prices 
must  follow.  Plant  and  fertilize! 
Order  Bradley’s  now . 

Don ’t  wait  for  the  last-hour  rush — see 
the  Bradley  dealer  without  delay.  If 
there  is  none  near  you  write  us  direct 


Bradle 


ilizers 


^VerX'^’ 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  St.,  Boston.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Baltimore  Buffalo  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Detroit 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Millet  for  the  Silo 

On  page  146  I  notice  that  Japanese 
millet  is  giving  good  satisfaction  as  silage. 
As  I  am  on  a  220-acre  farm — about  100 
acres  of  tillage — I  have  quite  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  keep  it  in  a  good  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  My  idea  is  to  grow  millet  to  fill 
silo  instead  of  corn,  and  seed  with  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  the  same  year,  thereby 
getting  the^  land  cutting  hay  one  year 
earlier.  Will  the  grass  seed  come  all 
right  with  millet?  Have  you  any  reports 
of  its  being  put.  in  silo  whole?  I  would 
plan  to  have  it  cut  with  binder,  as  it 
would  save  cost  of  binding  in  the  han¬ 
dling.  I  low  many  acres  would  I  need  to 
fill  square  silo  32x12x20  on  land  dressed 
as  it  would  bo  for  corn,  and  how  would 
it  compare  with  corn  for  food  value? 

Brooks,  Me.  A.  b.  c. 

Could  you  give  me  the  analysis  of  Jap¬ 
anese  millet?  Why  is  it  never  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  cover  crop  to  plow  in?  Is 
there  any  objection  to  its  use  for  this 
purpose?  I  know  of  nothing  else  that  will 
make  so  much  growth  in  the  same  time. 
In  seven  weeks  after  sowing  last  season 
I  began  cutting  to  feed  a  crop  that  was  al¬ 
ready  four  feet  high  and  as  thick  as  it 
could  stand,  and  in  the  next  three  weeks 
another  two  feet  was  added  to  its  height. 
Cows  fed  on  it  gave  more  milk  than  when 
fed  on  corn  silage.  If  plowed  in.  how 
high  ought  it  be  allowed  to  grow  first? 
I  noticed  that  where  it  was  cut  before 
seeding  it  continued  to  grow,  but  do  not 
know  how  much  growth  it  would  have 
made,  as  the  field  was  soon  plowed  for 
Winter  wheat.  Could  a  crop  be  harvested 
by  the  first  of  August  and  then  make  suf¬ 
ficient  growth  for  plowing  in  as  a  manur¬ 
ing  crop?  Would  it  be  necessary  to  use 
lime  to  prevent  souring?  c.  B. 

Bethel,  Vt. 

The  following  figures  show  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  silage  from  corn  and 

millet : 

Pounds  in  One  Ton. 

Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 
Corn  silage...  22  30  1.4 

Millet  silage...  36  19  1.4 

It  would  hardly  pay  to  put  the  bundles 
of  millet  into  the  silo  without  cutting. 
We  should  cut  them  in  small  pieces  and 
be  sure  to  pack  them  down  firmly.  As 
for  seeding  to  grass  and  clover  with  millet, 


THE  EXPERT  EXPLAINS 

How  Plenty  of  Fresh  drinking  Water 

INCREASES  MILK  PRODUCTION 


There  must  be  liquid  to  make  liquid;  and  the  more 
water  a  cow  drinks,  the  more  milk  she  will  give. 
That  has  been  proven.  Your  outdoor  tank  in 
cold  weather  freezes — or  the  water  is  so  cold  the 
cows  will  drink  but  little.  In  summer  the  water  is 
stale  or  too  warm— and  they  won’t  drink  much 
of  that. 

Fresh,  pure  water — direct  from  the  well—  is  the  kind 
the  cows  like— the  kind  they  drink  lots  of— the 
kind,  therefore,  that  increases  milk  production. 

That  is  what  a  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  Sys¬ 
tem  will  give  you— for  bowl  or  feed  trough.  And 
it  will  enable  you,  without  trouble,  to  keep  the 


cow  barn  clean,  avoiding  danger  of  disease  and 
infection  and  loss  of  profit  by  milk  refused  on 
account  of  uncleanliness. 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  Milwaukee  Air 
Power  Water  System  actually  pays  in  dollars  and 
cents.  There  are  many  other  ways.  Find  out  about 
them.  Write  for  our  big  new,  free  catalog.  Find  out 
all  about  the  system— how  it  can  be  installed  on 
your  farm,  how  it  operates,  how  it  benefits  you— 
and  what  other  practical  farmers  say  about  its 
Paying  features.  And  we  will  send  you  the  name 
of  our  Water  and  Light  Expert  near  you. 

Write  us  today. 


we  have  had  some  failures  and  one  or  two 
good  catches.  We  think  it  depends  on 
the  way  the  soil  is  fitted  and  also  on  the 
season.  The  soil  must  be  made  very  fine. 
In  a  naturally  moist  season  the  seeding 
will  be  more  likely  to  come.  In  a  dry 
season  the  young  grass  is  likely  to  be 
killed,  as  the  millet  is  a  heavy  feeder  and 
takes  much  moisture  out  of  the  soil.  We 
should  like  to  have  the  experience  of  our 
readers  on  this  plan  of  seeding  grass  with 
millet. 


Cost  of  Upkeep  for  Cows 

Can  you  give  the  average  cost  of  up¬ 
keep  per  day  for  dairy  cows?  I  know 
this  is  a  very  indefinite  question  but  a 
very  general  average  will  be  enough  for 
my  purpose.  C.  M.  B. 


MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO.,  863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Milwaukee 


Systems 


AiffPb 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  WELL — 
always  fresh  and  pure 


FROM  THE  SAME  POWER — 
installed  with  the  water  or  later 


“  f and  aJi,eSS  of‘-e  7aUr  and  Li^‘  ****'-  °"r  "pmoMtire-wto  lire,  near 
you.  He  will  help  you  figure  out  a  practical  system  for  your  farm— without  charge  for  his  investigations. 


Cows  giving  30  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
will  require  about  7  lbs.  of  grain  on  the 
average,  and  a  cow  should  average  10 
quarts  daily  to  be  profitable.  This  grain 
at  present  would  be  worth  at  least  IS 
cents.  The  cost  of  labor  will  depend  on 
your  overhead  expenses  and  the  size 
of  your  herd,  but  a  good  average  cost 
would  be  between  40  and  50  cents  a  day 
per  cow.  You  must  consider  the  manure, 
however,  will  about  pay  for  the  labor. 

J.  W.  B. 


Blitter  with  Unpleasant  Odor 

Will  you  tell  me  why  my  butter  has  a 
displeasing  odor  when  I  fry  or  make 
cream  sauces?  The  butter  tastes  good, 
there  is  no  fault  there,  but  it  is  very  un¬ 
pleasant  when  cooking  with  it.  I  take 
great  care  washing  it  and  work  it  well 
with  salt.  I  work  it  well  before  I  add 
salt.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  feeding 
of  the  cows.  I  know  the  farmer  here 
does  not  feed  a  ration  ;  he  just  guesses. 
Would  that  cause  the  trouble?  I  let  the 
cream  stand  until  it.  is  sour,  churn  it  care¬ 
fully,  but  still  I  find  the  odor.  M.  F. 

The  unpleasant  odor  that  comes  from 
your  butter  when  it  is  used  in  cooking 
exiflts  in  the  butter,  but  is  not  noticed  un 
der  ordinary  conditions.  The  application 
of  heat  makes  it  most  pronounced  and 
undesirable.  There  may  be  several 
causes  for  this.  Perhaps  the  cows  are 
well  advanced  in  lactation.  Many  indi¬ 
viduals  impart  peculiar  flavors  to  the 
milk  and  cream  as  they  become  nearly 
dry.  Strong-flavored  feeds,  as  spoiled 
silage,  onions,  cabbage,  ragweed  or  any 
strong-flavored  material  will  impart  un¬ 
desirable  flavors  and  odors  to  the  butter. 
Such  feeds,  when  given  after  milking,  will 
not  affect  the  milk  or  butter.  The  third 
reason  might  be  in  the  fact  that  you  keep 
the  cream  too  long  before  churning,  or 
keep  the  milk  too  long  before  skimming. 
Many  unpleasant  flavors  and  odors  re¬ 
sult  when  the  milk  or  cream  becomes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  sour  before  being  skimmed  or 
churned.  Some  of  these  suggested  causes 
may  solve  your  difficulties.  j.  w.  b. 
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Jfie  CeadinpSiIo 

THE  Indiana  Silo  led  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  silo  principle  to  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers. 

It  leads  in  the  number  of  farmers  who 
own  and  use  it— more  than  60,000.  It  has 
always  led  in  Silo  value — in  material,  work¬ 
manship,  most  years  of  perfect  silo  service 
for  the  price. 

Indiana  factories  throughout  the  country 
are  located  near  the  great  com  growing  and 
cattle  raising  sections.  They  operate  eco¬ 
nomically  on  a  large  scale  and  savings  are 
passed  on  to  the  farmers. 

Write  for  the  Indiana  catalog, 
easy  payment  plan,  and  early 
buyers’  proposition. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  &  TRACTOR  CO. 

j3  I  nlon  Hldg.  ......  And.r.on,  Indiana 

«  SHo  Hldg . Kan»as  City,  Mo. 

«  Indiana  Bide . lies  Moinea,  Iona 

«  Lire  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  .  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


I’ll  Cure 

1  The  Worst  Case 
of  Lice,  Mange 
and  Itching 
On  Any  Animal 

or  Your  Money  Back! 

— promises  cost  nothing 
— often  mean  nothing 
—“facts”  are  different ! 

51  a  lew  applications  of 
TAT-OL  “L”  will  not  free  your 
cattle  lrom  Lice,  Itching  and 
Mange,  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded.) 

One  pint  TAT-OL“L”(concentrate) 
makes  5  gallons  solution.  Send  $2 
today  for  one  pint  TAT-OL  “L” 
and  convince  yourself  of  the  facts 

L.  BARON 

BACO  LABORATORIES 
1862  Pitkin  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Grow  Hogsand  Poultry 
on  Buttermilk 

Feeders  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  wavs  of 
growing  better  hogs  and  poultry,  and  growing 
them  more  quickly  and  economically.  Experi- 
enced  feeders  will  tell  you  that  nothing  has  ever 
been  found  any  better  than  good,  rich  butter- 
milk,  but  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  got 
enough  buttermilk  to  make  it  a  regular  part  of 
the  ration.  This  objection  lias  been  overcome 
and  a  process  worked  out  by  the  Consolidated 
1  roduct  Company  of  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  condensing  buttermilk  without  losing 
its  valuable  feeding  elements.  This  eondensed 
product,  called  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  is  shipped 
to  hog  and  poultry  growers  all  over  the  country 
from  factories  located  in  different  sections 
Simply  add  water  to  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  and 
get  rea  1  buttermilk  which  hogs  relish  and  eager- 
ly  consume.  A  tonic  tmd  conditioner  as  well  as 
a  feed.  Anyone  interested  in  reducing  feed  costs 
and  at  the  same  time  getting  rapid  growth  and 
keeping  their  stock  healthy  should  get  some  of 
this  product.  Write  for  free  sample  and  booklet 
containing  valuable  information  about  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk  and  feeding  for  a  profit,  I.  II.  Nester 
*  ,Co  ’  Dept-  3540,  No.  3  Chestnut  St..  Plilladel- 
phia.  Fa.,  or  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Dept. 
3540,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


EV/I  C\  fi  C  C  C“  O  Richest  Feed  Lowest  cos! 
B  V  B  W  EL,  CL?  Write  For  Special  Price 

HEW  YORK  MOLASSES  COMPANY.  30  Churcb  St..  New  York  City 


S 


AVE  $2S  to  950 


Older  your  Cream  Separator 
direct  from  factory.  All  ■ 
sizes.  Prices  $29  up.  Cash  or  mon 
thly  payments.  Over  100,000  in  use 
30  Days  Trial.  Lifetime  Guaran-jS^, 
tee.  Send  for  Free  Cream  Separator 
Catalog  and  new  reduced  prices. 

D.T.  Bohon  Co.,  223  Main  St.,  Harradsbarg,  Ky. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
lhe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  .• 


WE  WILL  PAY  Y  O  II  ^°U  use  **  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
POP  VOI  TD  CD  A  D 17  TUl/IE'  ThlS  iS  the  best  subscriPtion  season.  Send  for  terms. 

rUK  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,”  333  West  30th  Street ,  N.  Y. 
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the  old  building  have  withstood 
equally  well  the  ravages  of 
weather.  It  is  a  striking  exam¬ 
ple  of  paint’s  wonderful  pro¬ 
tective  qualities.  The  way  to 
'prevent  decay,  is  not  to  let  it 
start.  That’s  what  good  paints 

do.  Of  greatest  importance  :  the 
economical  time  to  paint,  is  be¬ 
fore  it  is  needed,  not  after . 

Lowe  Brothers  paint  is  sold 
by  the  one  best  dealer  in  each 
town. 


^JLOWQ  j&rGi tiers  Company 
510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chirago  Atlanta  Memphis  Kansas  City 

Minneapolis  Toronto 
Factories ;  Dayton  Toronto 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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HE  WORKS  orTOU  LOSE 


SAVE-THE-HORSE  will  save  you  loss  by 
curing,  while  he  works.  Ringbone,  Thoropin, 
SPAVIN — or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof 
or  Tendon  Disease — even  the  old,  so-called 
incurable  cases.  Over  300,000  satisfied  users 
and  27  years  of  success  testify  to  its  positive 
dependability.  Sold  only  under  our  signed 
MONEY-BACK  Guarantee  to  cure — we  take 
the  risk.  Use  it  once  and  you’ll  always  depend 
upon  SAVE-THE-HORSE, '  Saves  many  times  its  cost 
in  the  first  emergency. 

Write  today  for  FREE  sample  of  GUARANTEE  and 
96-page  BOOK  on  how  to  locate,  understand  and  treat 
all  lameness;  also  expert  veterinary  advice,  all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  324  StateSt.,  Binghamton, N.Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  SAVE-THE- 

HORSE  with  Signed  Guarantee,  or  we 

send  it  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


MINERAL' 


in  us? 

over 


HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
_  Free 

$3.25  Box  truarantcftd  to  crfve  satisfaction  or  money  t>acx. 

SI.  10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  4G1  Fourth  Are.,  Plfisburnh  Ta 


Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  big  commis¬ 
sion  proposition.  NAPPANEE  LUMBER 
&  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NAPPANEE,  IND. 


SILOS 


For  Sale-Dairy,  FrL'it.Poultry  and  Boarding  House 

in  the  CatsklUs.  Any  size  ar  the  light  price. 

I  a  I  m  o  henry  RAUCH,  tt<)4  Hillside  Ate..  Junntien.  I..  I..  V  Y. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 

R.  li.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
■ guarantee  editorial  page. 


jji  uumu 


Learn  one  of  the 
host  paying  businesses  I 
in  the  country,  and  learn  | 
it  in  the  Largest  and  Best 
Equipped  Automobile 
Tractor  School  in  the 
The  demand  for  men  who 
how  in  this  well-paying 
ness  is  almost  unlimited. 


and 
East. 

know 

busi- 


AUTOMOBILE 

&  TRACTOR  SCHOOL 

will  teach  you  quickly  and  thoroughly 
Uy  the  most  practical  method.  “Learn 
by  Doing’’  i*  our  motto.  We  have 
sufficient  equipment  to  enable  each 
student  to  do  with  his  own  hands  the 
actual  work  on  all  kinds  of  automobile 
engines  and  chassis  and  all  the  latest 
tractors. 

Send  for  our  FREE  36-page  catalog. 

It  will  tell  how  you  can  fit  yourself 
for  this  business.  Address  Dept.  K. 

PETZ  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOL 

8  to  14  N.  20th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  GENUINE  CHAMPION 
Improves  Milk  Quality 

This  milk  cooler  halts  bacterial  growth, 
removes  odors,  insures  uniform  product. 
Saves  its  cost  in  one  week.  Recommended 
by  leading  producers.  W rite  for  special 
offer.  Folder  free. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept  j-  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Virginia  Farms  £?va 


Killing  Lice  on  Cattle 

Last  year  we  gave  a  report  of  the 
experiments  made  by  Prof.  G  II  Lamson. 
J;\,  in  killing  lice  on  cattle.  This  matter 
from  Bulletin  Xo.  !>7  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  at  Stores  I’.  O.  is 
now  reprinted  to  answer  numerous  ques¬ 
tion*.  It  is  the  most  practical  discussiou 
of  the  matter  we  have  ever  read,  and 
every  stockman  should  study  it.  Many 
of  our  readers  write  telling  how  their 
cows  suffer  from  the  annoyance  of  lice, 
and  how  the  owners  are  si t  their  wits’  end 
to  find  it  practical  remedy.  After  testing 
liquids  and  sprays  and  powders  and  dusts, 
Prof.  Lamson  advises  raw  linseed  oil.  A 


On  and  near  James 

_  _  er.  All  sizes 

and  at  moderate  prices.  Stock  and  tools  included  on 
manv  of  them.  Descriptive  list  on  application. 

G.  IS.  IIUOKF.Ii,  -  Sunny  Side.  Virginia 


New  York  State  FARMS  IRllrSttZ 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  von.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVIILE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Dept.  I.  Olean,  N  Y. 


Where  io  Apply  Oil  lo  Destroy  Lice 

fat  or  oil  is  a  natural  enemy  of  the  louse. 
Prof.  Lamson  finds  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  tin'  season  when  lice  abound. 
When  tin-  oily  skin  secretions  are  most 
abundant  the  lice  are  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers.  When  the  skin  dries,  as  in 
Winter,  the  lice  abound.  The  breeds  of 
cattle  also  differ  in  their  liability  to  car¬ 
ry  lice.  For  example.  Jerseys  and  Guern¬ 
seys,  which  have  naturally  an  oily  skin, 
are  not  so  badly  infested  as  other  breeds 
which  have  less  skin  secretion.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  fact  which  led  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  linseed  oil.  It  has  been  found 
that  when  this  oil  is  brushed  and  rubbed 


Farms  AND  homes  in  Delaware  where  file  climate  is  pleas- 
ant.  the  lands  productive  ami  prices  reasonable.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  STATE  BOARD  0E  AGRICULTURE,  Dover,  Delaware 


Brushes  for  Applying  Oil 

into  the  hair  on  certain  parts  of  the  body 
(he  lice  are  kept  under  control.  The  pic 
ture  given  above  shows  where  the  oil  is  to 
be  applied,  the  shaded  parts  indicating 
where  the  lice  are  mostly  found.  This 
means  around  the  horns,  along  the  neck 
and  shoulders  and  around  the  tail  and 
rump.  The  brush  shown  in  cut  above  is 
used  for  applying  the  oil;  it  is  simply 
rubbed  into  the  hair.  It  takes  about  five 
minutes  to  oil  a  cow  with  this  treatment, 
and  costs  about  five  cents  a  cow  for  each 
treatment.  The  few  “don’ts”  connected 
with  the  treatment  are  given  as  follows. 
It  is  a  simple  and  sensible  treatment : 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  scurf ing  or 
burning  of  the  skin,  observe  the  following 
directions : 

Do  not  rub  the  skiu  too  vigorously 
when  applying  the  oil.  Do  not  allow  the 
animals  that  have  been  treated  to  go  out 
in  the  strong  sunlight  until  at  least  32 
hours  after  applying  the  oil.  Do  not  ex¬ 
ercise  the  animal  after  the  treatment.  Do 
not  use  the  boiled  or  refined  linseed  oil. 


Kerosene  for  Mange  on  Cats 

A.  .T.  W„  Massachusetts,  asks  for  a 
cure  for  mange  in  cats.  I  lost  a  good 
many  cats,  both  old  and  young,  with  what 
they  called  the  mange,  or  would  have  to 
kill  them. 

Then  a  liveryman  told  me  to  take  ker¬ 
osene  and  apply  to  the  affected  parts. 
This  I  did,  and  I  think  one  treatment 
made  a  cure.  My  cate  were  affected 
around  the  eyes  and  ears  and  in  the  face. 
Their  skin  would  get  all  dried  up  and 
crack.  I  should  advise  A.  J.  W.  to  try 
kerosene  or  coal  oil.  but  not  to  use  too 
much  at  first.  I  used  this  on  my  cat  five 
years  ago.  I  have  seen  no  mange  since. 

Pennsylvania.  W.  U. 


PROVE  at  our  risk  that  you  can 

easily  save  one-third  on  high  priced  feed, 
cut  10  to  30  days  off  the  feeding  period  and 
have  healthier  hogs  by  feeding  MILKOLINE. 

Iliffo  ninhdihn  Milkoline  hasabaseof 
A1US  UigeSUlHl  pasteurized  and  steril¬ 
ized,  modified  Buttermilk.  It  is  guaranteed 
not  to  contain  any  sulphuric  acid  or  anything 
injurious  to  hogs  or  poultry.  It  helps  tone 
up  the  system,  making  hogs  less  subject  to 
disease,  practically  insuring  gains  of  2Va  lbs.  a 
head  per  day. 

University  Tested 

of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Missouri  University, 
conducted  a  scientific  test  which  showed  that 
MILKOLINE  fed  hogs  made  a  profit  of  82.57% 
more  than  those  not  fed  Milkoline.  W.  H. 
Graham,  Middletown,  Mo.,  said  $30  worth  of 
Milkoline  made  an  extra  profit  of  $420  in  60 
days.  Lee  Jackson.  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y., 
says  Milkoline  is  great  for  shoats  and  sows. 

Milkoline  2c  a  Gal.  i n  condensed 

form,  and  when  fed  as  directed  costs  only  2c  a 
gallon.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  Bpoil,  rot,  sour 
or  mould.  Keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate. 
Flies  do  not  come  near  it.  The  prices  are  as 
follows:  6  gal.  $7.50;  10  gal.  $12.50:  15  gal. 
$16.50;  32  gal.  $32.00;  55  gal.  $49.50. 

9ft  Hit;  Trial  Try  Milkoline  at  our  risk 
11  la*  for  30  days — if  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  Is  the  best  farm  money  tnaker  and 
saver  you  ever  saw  it  costs  you  nothing.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  check  or  money  order  for  any  amount 
today,  feed  one-half  to  poultry  and  hogs  in  a 
30  day  test;  then  if  not  satisfied  return  unused 
part  at  our  expenseiand  we’ll  immediately  re¬ 
fund  every  cent  you  paid  us.  You  are  the  Bole 
judge,  and  have  everything  to  gain  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose  by  making  this  test.  Our  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  booklet.  "How  To  Hustle 
Heavy  Hogs  To  Market"  will  be  sent  free  on 
request— your  name  on  a  card  will  do. 

BIG  BOOK  FREE !  SSSK&KS,# 

and  we’ll  send  an  interesting  booklet  telling 
how  Milkoline  will  increase  your  poultry  and 
bog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest  distrib¬ 
utors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO.  KtnJas0^™8^.,8.^. 

DISTRIDVTKD  BY 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  Corp.,  Boston,  9.  Mass. 


Just  write  on  a  postal.  Send 
me  your  NEW  Bargain  Fence 
Book  and  Latest  Low  Factory 
Prices."  It  will  come  by  next  mail, 
free  postpaid.  I’ll  also  send  you  a 
sample  to  test.  Then  you  will  know 
why  the  BROWN  FENCE  LASTS  6 
TIMES  LONGER  THAN  OTHERS. 

John  Bruce,  Cauthron,  Ark.,  writes:  "I  put  up 
140  rods  of  your  fence  seven  years  ago  and  it  is 
nice  and  bright  yet.  Other  fence  I  built  about  the 
same  time  is  nearly  ruined  by  rust. 

That  PROVES  my  quality  —  the  book 
PROVES  my  prices  are  lowest  and 

WILL  SAVE  YOU  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 

on  the  first  cost.  The  long  life  of  Brown 

Fence  makes  a  still  greater  saving.  You  can  t 
afford  to  buy  a  rod  of  fence  beiore  getting  my 
big  96-page  Bargain  Book.  It  is  full  of  fence- 
buying  pointers  you  will  be  glad  to  get. 


DIRECT  freight 

FROM  FACTORY  PREPAID 


You  know  what  Brown  Fence  costs 
you  laid  down  at  your  freight  station. 
Catalog  shows  150  styles— Hog,  Sheep,  Cattle. 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing.  Also  Gates,  barb 
Wire,  etc.—  all  at  prices  way  below  all  com- 
letition.  Get  my  book  and  sample,  both  free,  8 
it  Kim  (15) 

Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


before  you  buy. 

The  Brown 
Dept.  659 


The  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  Lawn 
Fence  in  the  Country- at  Factory  Prices. 


Billie  bad  been  studying  bis  grand¬ 
father’s  face,  which  was  very  wrinkled. 
"Well.  Billiekin.”  said  the  old  gentleman 
jocularly,  pinching  the  little  boy’s  rosy 
cheek,  "do  you  like  my  face?”  ‘‘Yes, 
grandpa."  said  Bobbie.  "It’s  an  awfully 
nice  face,  but  why  don’t  you  have  it 
ironed?” — Pittsburg  Press. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $L50. 

‘  For  sale  by! 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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rices 


lamb 

25c 

25c 

35c 


55c ; 


geese, 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 
Beef.  lb..  10  to  28c;  hamburg,  lb..  20c; 
chops,  lb..  32c;  mutton.  Ib..  12  to 
sausage,  lb..  25c :  roasting  pig.  lb., 
salt  pork.  lb..  23c:  veal  chops,  lb 
veal  cutlets,  lb..  40c;  rabbits,  lb.. 
3;>c;  dressed,  lb.,  40c  ;  sliced  ham.  lb..  35c. 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb..  32  to 
•>4c;  old  roosters,  lb..  22c;  turkeys,  lb 
45  to  50c :  geese,  lb..  36c  ;  ducks,  lb..  40c' 
Dressed  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.. 
4ac;  roasting  chickens,  lb., 
ib..  42c;  ducks,  lb..  46c. 

Eggs,  extra  white.  60c;  brown.  60c; 
mixed.  60c;  duck  eggs.  75c. 

Milk,  qt.,  9c;  buttermilk.  5c;  skim- 
milk  oc;  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints. 
Ib..  52c ;  best  dairy  prints,  lb..  52c;  dairy 
m  jars.  lbs..  51c;  cheese,  whole  milk 
cream,  lb..  3oc;  skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese, 
lb..  10c ;  pimento  cheese,  lb..  15c. 

Apples,  large,  bu.,  Baldwins.  $1.20; 
rail  pippins,  95c;  Greenings.  81  05. 
Kings.  81.40;  Wolf  River.  $1.50;  Ben 
Davis.  $1;  Spys,  $1.50;  other  varieties. 
oOc  to  $1.2.»^  pears,  Keifer,  $1.75;  cit¬ 
rons.  10  to  15c:  cranberries,  qt..  2()c. 

Beans,  dry.  lb.,  7c;  beets,  bu.,  $115- 
cabbage,  white,  lb..  1c;  red.  2c;  carrots 
on..  81;  cauliflower,  best.  lb..  10c;  ordi- 
n ary  9c;  celery,  best,  bunch.  10c;  horse¬ 
radish  roots,  lb..  20c;  eggplant,  each, 
loc:  medium,  10c;  lettuce,  large  heads. 
,v'<‘ :  onions,  bu.,  75c:  parsnips,  bu  ,  81  °5  • 
potatoes,  large,  bu..  $1  ;  small.  75c;  pump¬ 
kins,  10  to  2.>c ;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c;  radishes, 
birge  white,  bunch.  6c;  round  red.  bunch. 
•><•;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c;  spinach,  peck, 
30c;  squash.  Winter,  lb..  3c;  rutabagas, 
bu..  90c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c 
Honey,  clover  extracted.  Ib..  20c;  card 
b..  30c ;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  10c ;  on  cob, 
Ib..  8c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5%C ;  black 
walnuts,  bu..  $2.50;  butternuts,- bu  8°  • 
hickory  nuts,  bu..  $5.50. 


practically  everything  is  lower  than  it 
Mas  last  I'  all.  so  that  the  outlook  for  next 
season  s  crops  is  poor  indeed. 

B  UTT  ER — C 1 1 EE8E — EGGS 
Butter  quiet;  creamery.  46  to  50c  • 
dairy.  38  to  45c;  crocks,  40  to  44c;  com¬ 
mon.  23  to  2oc.  Cheese,  dull  ;  daisies 
and  flats.  28  .to  29c;  Longhorns.  29  to 
30c  ;  old  cheese.  2c  more.  Eggs,  unsettled  • 
hennery.  42  to  44c;  State  and  Western 
candled.  41  to  42c;  no  storage  quoted. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 
Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkevs,  48 


broilers,  45  to  52c 
turkeys,  60  to  65c. 


ducks.  45  to  50c: 


6; 


to 


dd 


;  fowl.  34  to  3Sc ;  capons.  50  to  OOc; 
roosters,  28  to  30c;  ducks.  42  to  44c; 
geese.  31  to  34c.  Live  poultry,  unsettled  ; 
turkeys.  50  to  55c;  fowl.  32  to  37c;  chick¬ 
ens.  28  to  35c;  ducks,  38  to  30c.  Rab¬ 
bits.  dull;  jack.  pair.  $1  to  $1.25;  cot¬ 
tontails.  30  to  50c. 

CRANBERRIES - GRAPES — STRAWBERRIES 


C’ranberries,  dull 
$16.  Grapes,  slow 
to  87.50. 
to  75c. 


Cape  Cod, 
California, 


$15 

keg. 


to 

$7 


Strawberries,  Southern,  qt.,  45 

APPLES — POTATOES 
Apples,  steady;  Spitzenburg.  King. 
$1.50  to  $1.75  ;  Spy,  $1.25  to  $1  50;  Bald- 


40  to 
fancy 


win.  Greening.  90c  to  $1;  seconds 
75c.  Potatoes,  weak  ;  good  to 
white,  bu.,  55  to  70c;  common.  35  to  40c 
Bermuda,  bbl..  $12  to  $13.50;  sweets, 
hamper,  $1.75  to  $3. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beaus,  dull;  kidney,  ewt..  $9  to  $10; 
marrow,  $$A>0  to  $9 ;  pea  and  medium. 
84.75  to  $5.25.  Onions,  steady;  State 
and  Western,  cw t.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  home¬ 
grown,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Spanish,  crate, 


MARKET 
0  to  12c ;  me- 
25  to  30c;  live 
small  dres.sed 


SYRACUSE  PUBLIC 
Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb 
dium.  6  to  Sc;  lamb,  lb 
pigs.  each.  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
pigs.  lb..  18c;  pork,  light,  lb..  14c;  heavy. 
1-c:  veal,  prime,  lb..  18  to  19c;  common, 
sausage,  lb..  2o  to  30c. 

45c  ;  dressed.  50  to 
lb  .  3.)  to  40c;  dressed, 
live.  lb..  35  to  40c: 
turkeys,  live,  lb..  45c ; 

:  geese,  live.  lb..  40c; 
guinea  liens,  live,  each, 
lb..  40c. 

0c;  eggs.  60  to  70c 


16c ;  sausage.  Ib..  3 
_Ducks.  live.  lb. 
•_»•><•;  chickens,  live. 

•  >0  to  60c;  fowls, 
dressed.  50  to  60c  ; 
dressed.  75  to  90c 
drowsed.  55  to  60c  ; 

$1  :  rabbits,  dressed. 
Butter,  lb..  60  to  7 


lard,  lb..  25c;  Italian 


75c,  . . 

horseradish 


duck  eggs,  91k  , 
cheese.  45  to  50c. 

Apples,  bu  50c  to  $1.25;  cider,  gal., 
-;.o:  beans  dry  b„..  $4;  per  qt.  10  to 
-  e.  beets  bn.,  hoc;  cabbage,  doz..  35  to 
•  'V  P.er  S3:  red.  per  doz..  60c; 

Mil!.!,  doz..  40  to  oOc;  carrots,  bu..  50  to 
60c;  celery  hearts,  doz.  OOc;  .stalks,  doz.. 
endive,  doz.,  50c;  garlic,  lb..  25c; 

-  roots,  bunch.  10c;  lettuce 

leal,  per  crate.  81.40;  Boston,  doz..  50  to 
me;  onions,  bu..  70c ;  parsley,  doz 
buncbmnOc;  parsnips,  bu..  $1 ;  popcorn. 
>11.  $1.50;  pumpkins,  each.  10c;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bu.,  10c ;  potatoes,  bu..  60  to  75c; 
s;uce.  lb..  10c;  sauerkraut,  ib.,  5c ;  tur¬ 
nips  bu..  60c:  Winter  squash,  bu..  75c  • 
per  lb..  3c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches, 

<9AV,falf*ocPXx^-  toni  $26=  l'av-  No.  1. 

NV’-  -•  £20  tu  *22;  No.  3. 

Jun*ioy-  *?”•  *24>  $26:  straw, 
lji,  ton,  $13;  wheat.  $16;  oats,  $18. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef.  carcass,  lb..  15  to  17c- 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  13c:  hindquarters! 
18  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  14 
Lk‘;  heavy.  13  to  14c ;  Spring  lambs, 
yearling  lambs,  lb..  16  to 


$1.25  to  $1.65 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  quiet :  beets,  old.  bn.,  65  to 
90c  :  carrots.  50  to  7oc  ;  cauliflower.  $2  50 
to  $2.  <5  ;_parsnips,  75c  to  $1;  spinach, 
$1  to  $1.50;  turnips,  white,  75c  to  $1 ; 
yellow,  1)0  to  7oc;  beets,  new,  doz 
bunches,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  carrots,  50  to 
60c;  shallots.  oO  to  75c;  radishes,  30  to 
40c;  vegetable  oysters,  75c  to  $1;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  <it..  25  to  35c;  cabbage,  ton, 
to  $20;  white,  red.  Savoy,  100  heads, 
$3.o0  to  $7 ;  celery,  bunch.  80  to  OOc;  let¬ 
tuce.  iceberg,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  to¬ 
matoes.  Florida,  crate,  $5  50  to  88  50; 
endive,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  squash,  cwt.,  $4 
to  $5. 

SWEETS — NUTS 

Honey,  dull;  light  comb.  lb..  30  to  37c; 
dark._2.»  to  28c.  Nuts,  quiet  :  butternuts, 
bu..  ioc  to  $1.25;  black  walnuts,  lb..  5 
to  6c. 

Feed 

Hay,  weak;  loose  Timothy,  ton,  $22  to 
$24 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $22.  Straw, 
•814  to  $16;  wheat  bran,  lower;  ton.  car 
lot.  $25;  middlings,  $24;  red  dog.  $35.50; 
cottonseed  meal.  $34.75 ;  oilmeal.  $41  • 
hominy,  $29 ;  gluten,  $38.50;  oat  feed, 
$13. oO ;  rye  middlings.  $28.  j.  w.  c. 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5.75;  cranber¬ 
ries.  bbl..  $16  to  $20;  strawberries,  qt., 
oO  to  75c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes.  150  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.40-  sweet 
potatoes,  bu..  $2  to  82.50;  cabbage,  bbl.. 
*l2o  to  82;  onions.  100  lbs..  $1  to  $1  50- 
turnips,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  carrots  bu  ’ 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  ’ 

II  AY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $25  to  $26;  No.  2.  $23 
to  $24  ;  clover  mixed.  $23  to  $24.50. 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter 

Best  creamery.  48  to  50c ;  good  to 
choice.  43  to  47c  •  lower  grades,  35  to 
^-.l-lles.  2.1  to  28c;  packing  stock,  15 

Kggs 

Best  nearby.  35  to  36c ;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  30  to  34c. 

Live  poultry 

Chickens,  40  to  45c:  roosters,  24  to 
-ic:  fowls,  28  to  38c;  ducks,  36  to  45c; 
geese.  28  to  32c. 

dressed  Poultry 

Turkeys.  55  to  62c;  fowls.  32  to  39c- 
chickens.  32  to  40c ;  ducks.  35  to  40c 
geese.  30  to  32c. 

Fruits 

’  krill'  •S'2-~,°  to  $6;  cranberries, 
7(V"  t0  -^1S :  st raw- berries,  qt..  25  to 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes.  cwt..  $1.25  to  $1.40;  %-bu. 
basket.  2d  to  60c;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu 
basket.  $1  to  $1.50:  onions.  100  lbs..  75c 
to  $1.10;  carrots,  bbl.,  $2  to  $4. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  2.  $23  to  $24  ;  No.  3.  $21 

«orh_  ;«5o™Sle-J1S  tn  *2°:  clover  mixed. 
.8-0  to  $ — 50.  Straw,  rye.  $17  to  817  50- 

£ir>  .rn  ’ 


POTATOES 

Long  Island.  165  lbs., . 

State,  150  lbs . . 

Maine.  180  lbs . . . 

Bermuda,  bbl .  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt!.' !!!"” 

VEGETABLES 
Brussels  Sprouts,  qt  . 

B  e  e  t  s ,  b  b  1 . J  . 

Cabbage,  ton .  . 

New.  bu-bkt . 

Carrots,  bbl . . . 

Lettuce.  Iialt-bbi  basket! . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

Squash,  bbl . 

Kgg  Plants,  bu . !.! . . 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Romalne.  bu . ..’!!!!  !.....* 

Mushrooms.  Ib . . . 

Spinach,  bbl . .".!!!!!! 

Cel  rv.  Large  crate. . . 

Kale,  bbi . . . • 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy. No  1.  ion  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3  . ;;;;;;;; . 

Shipping . ! . 

(’lover.  Mixed . . . 

Straw.  Bye  . *.!!!!!.! . 

Oat  and  wheat.  . 


.2  50 
.1  90 
2  50 
6  00 
1  00 


12 

2  00 
10  00 
,  I  50 
1  50 
1  50 
50 
3  00 
I  00 
1  25 

3  00 

.  4  00 

4  00 

1  00 
40 

1  00 

2  UO 
1  25 


@  3  5# 
0  2  00 
a  2  75 

@  !«  50 

a  2  00 


a  25 
a  2  50 
a  16  00 
a  2  25 
a  2  50 
a  3  00 
a  1  2.5 
a  5  0# 
a  7  00 

a  1 75 
a  4  00 

a  8  00 
a  7  00 
a  2  00 
a  75 
a  3  00 
a  3  50 
a  1 75 


28  00 

,25  11O 

22  00 
18  00 
20  00 
.16  on 
12  00 


a  29  00 

@27  0(1 
'a  23  00 

am  00 
a77  00 
@19  00 
@15  00 


GRAIN 

Cash  whoiesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
lork:  V  heat.  No.  2  hard  Winter,  $1.97- 
corn.  No.  2  yellow,  90c;  oats.  No  2 
white.  .»7e;  rye.  $1.73;  barley.  80c. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

I  1  ices  quoted  at  New  lork  on  country 
slaughter  steer  hides  are  10  to  lie;  cows 
an,(I  bulls,  1  to  9c.  Country  slaughter 
calfskms.  from  9  to  12  lbs..  $1.75  to 
$1.9o ;  lighter.  $1  to  $1.25. 


$.56  to 
.50  to 
.11  to 


per  cent 


Ci 


32  to  35c. 


mutton,  lb..  11  to  13c;  veal, "lb..  21 


36c 


to 


;  roosters, 
geese,  lb.. 
50c;  eggs, 


30 

28 

50 


lb 

to  _ 

lb..  18  to  22c 
1  Sc 

to  :*2c. 

Livefowls.  lb..  34  to 
to  32c;  ducks.  30  to  3 
to  30c;  turkeys,  lb.,  47 
to  OOc. 

ci‘V,pliS-o-lni-;.Khl?s’  ^  t0  $1-25;  Suva, 
•  to  ^T-d:  Greenings,  75  to  SOe ;  Bald¬ 
wins.  SO  to  OOc 

f  Tl7ns-  1,u"  ™  *»  75c;  cabbage,  ton,  $8 
to  $10;  per  100  heads.  $3  to  83  50;  per 
doz.  4;>  to  .>0e;  carrots,  bu..  50  to  75c- 
celery,  doz.  bunches.  60  to  70c;  lettuce’ 
head.  |ier  doz  .  $1  to  $1.25;  common,  doz.. 
40  Co  ;»0c ;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches  30 
t<>  ->do;  onions,  dry,  bu..  50  to  60c;  pota- 

tl  o'r  .'  40  T5c;  pa- snips,  bu..  $1  to 
•  radishes,  hothouse.  doz.  bunches, 
— to  -c9c:  spinach.  81.50  to  $1.75;  tur¬ 
nips.  bu..  B0  to  75c;  watercress,  doz 
bunches.  40  to  dOc  ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz 
bunches.  45  to  50c. 

Brans.  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  medium. 
$1:;.,-  red  marrow  86:  white  marrow. 
*■’  ku,“e-v-  white  kidnev.  810; 

pea.  $.,.dO;  yellow  eye.  $6;  imperials.  $8 
Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  6c;  No  2  5c* 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  5c-  No  *>  4c- 
«o''n  ‘?nfLoSta,es-  Jb"  40  :  korsehides,  each! 
v  to  \,,amb*;  50  to  75c;  skins. 

No.  1  calf.  10c:  No.  2.  8c. 

I_o"s.  skunk.  35c  to  $2;  muskrats.  10 
to  id c;  coon.  50c  to  $3;  mink.  $1  to  $5. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Low  prices  are  the  rule  with  produce, 
who,,  they  ought  to  be  going  up.  as  the 
Southern  supply  is  not  large  yet.  But 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

•eamery,  best.  44  to  45c;  common  to 
good.  40  tn  43c;  dairy,  30  to  38c;  stor¬ 
age,  40  to  44c. 

KGGS 

fancy  nearby,  49  to  50c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  40  to  48c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  36  to  3Se ;  chickens 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best.  55  to  OOc : 
choice.  4.)  to  50c;  chickens.  38 
f>>w  s.  .’’  I  to  39c;  ducks,  35 
geese,  30  to  36c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bbl..  $3  to  $6  50- 
Greenings.  $3  to  84;  Spy.  $3.50  to’  $5>! 
Cranberries,  bbl..  810  to  $1S.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  (it.,  40  to  65c. 

POTATOES 

-'Kiine,  100  lbs.,  $1.30  to  $1.50;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions,  100  lbs  .  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage 
bbl.;  $1.25  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  50c 
to  $1  ;  spinach,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  81  50  • 
squash  ton.  $80  to  $120:  carrots.  '  bu! 
box.  $1  to  $1.2o;  turnips,  bu.  box.  50c 
to  $1;  radishes,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  8175- 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  25c;  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  lb„  15  to  50c. 

hay  and  straw 

Best  Timothy.  $710  to  $32  ;  No.  2  827 
’•  •'-3  to  $24  ;  clover  mixed, 
Kve  straw,  $23  to  $24;  oat 


wheat,  $16  to  $16.50  ' 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February,  17,  1921 
Milk 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
February  is  $2.58  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per 
cent  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs 
additional  for  every  tenth  of  1 
butterfat  over  3. 

Butter 

Creamery,  faucy-lb.. 

Good  lo  Choice  . . 

City  made . 01  * 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Packing  Stock .  ]- 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  28  0 

Good  to  choice . !.  ...!","  24  0 

. 17  O 

.  11  0 

Eggs 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Milk — Loose,  at  stores.  .  . 

Bottled,  Grade  A  .....  . 

Bottled.  Grade  B . 

Certified  . 

Heavy  cream,  %  pint.. 

Cheese,  lb . .“ . 

Eggs— Rest  . ..!.*!! 

Fair  to  good . . . . 

Fowls  . . 

Turkeys  . 

Chickens  . ! . 

Lamb  chops  . 

Potatoes,  lb . * 


.45 

.60 

.45 

.45 

.55 

.45 

.50 

.02 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

tn 

to 

to 


$.58 

.53 

.12 

.19 

.16 

.28 

.30 

.55 

.65 

.55 

.50 

.65 

.55 

.65 

.03 


47  @ 
42  ia 


@ 
44  0 

28  0 


Skims,  ben. 
Fair  to  good 


48 
4  j 

35 

27 

46 

37 

22 


29 

26 

20 

16 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy  ... 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . J.  ” 

Common  to  goon . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors 

I.nwpr  trra<ipc . 

Storage,  best .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  ..  .  . 


49 

40 

39 

33 

47 

35 

29 

30 


0  50 

0  47 


40 

37 

49 


0  39 

0  32 

@  32 


good  to 

Bnn. . 

Cows . 

. 

to 

to 

40c  ; 
3Sc ; 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs.. 

Colls . 

Hobs . 

. 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  . . 

Lambs  . 

■  . 

5  00 

3  00 
12  00 

.  8  00 
8  75 

4  00 


0  9  60 
0  6  35 
0  6  00 
@16  50 
@10  00 
0 1 1  25 
0  4  50 
0  9  50 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at:  Fowls,  32  to 
3(c;  chickens,  30  to  35c;  roosters,  19  to 
-2c  :  duc-ks.  45  to  4Se;  geese,  29  to  31c; 
turkeys,  4o  to  oOc. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best . 

Com.  to  good 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Fowls . 

•  •  •  • 

.  60 

45 

..  ..  30 

@  62 
@  54 

0  50 

@  34 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

Hqnabs,  doz . " * " 

Geese . 

.  .  .  .  • 

....  25 

.  30 

-  4  on 

.  ...  25 

0  28 
0  40 

@12  00 
@  36 

to  $28;  No 
$29  to  832. 
straw.  817  to  818. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

onSf,eqiare  reported  at:  Calves,  choice, 
-0  to  21c;  common  to  good,  13  to  19c: 
pork.  100  to  15(/  lbs.  each.  14  to  15c- 
heavier.  9  to  12c ;  50  to  100  lbs.  each.  15 
roasting  pigs.  10  to  15  lbs.  34 
16  to  20  lbs..  25  to  32c.  Rabbits 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

**3°  O.rdc;  Common  to  good,  tub, 
46  to  49c;  rolls,  33  to  35c. 

Eggs 

Best  nearby,  43  to  45c;  gathered,  37 
to  40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

liens.  35  to  38c:  chickens,  33  to  35c- • 
roosters.  22  to  24c;  ducks,  40  to  43c" 
geese,  33  to  35c ;  turkeys,  45  to  55c. 
dressed  poultry 

Hens,  4S  to  50c;  roosters,  32  to  35c; 


pair  for  jacks.. 


to  Tic 
to  42c- 

from  the  West  have  brought  20  to  35c 
per  pair  for  cottontails  and  65c  to  $1  per 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lb« . .  qo 

Pea .  4  so 

Medium  ..  .  e 

lted  Kidney  .  .  q  o*. 

White  Kidney . . j*  Jo 

Yellow  Eye . 900 

FRUITS' 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  ...  359 

S!!^ning . .  3  50 

3  00 
3  00 


0  8  50 
0  5  00 
@  5  75 
0  9  50 
*  15  50 
@  9  50 


York.... 

King.... 

bu.  bkt .  1  00 

Pears,  bbl .  "  ->  00 

Cranberries,  bbl . !!!!.*!.!  .!.  ”12  00 

Strawberries,  qt . .!!!!”!!!!!!!!  40 


0  5  00 
@  5  no 

•<t  4  75 
@  4  26 
0  1  50 
@  t  50 

@19  OU 
@  75 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

PRICES  NO  WORSE 

The  price  situation  has  grown  but 
little  worse  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Prices  in  such  lines  as  potatoes, 
root  crops  and  cabbage  had  reached  the 
point  where  many  farmers  would  feed 
rather  than  ship  to  market.  Accordingly 
the  supplies  fell  off  and  prices  became 
more  steady.  Potatoes  failed  to  go  below 
the  dollar  mark  in  Chicago,  and  the  gen- 
eial  range  for  large  lots  in  leading  city 
markets  is  $1  to  $1.50  per  100  lbs  The 
country  range  is  50c  to  $1 ;  lowest  in  the 
Kick  towns  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
highest  in  Western  New  York,  and  about 
medium  in  Northern  New  England. 
Maine  and  the  Great  Lakes  region  are 
the  heaviest  shipping  sections  now. 

I  here  is  some  talk  of  higher  prices  on 
account  of  shrinkage  of  stocks  since  har¬ 
vest,  owing  to  decay  and  to  throwing  out 
ot  low-grade  stock,  which  is  not  worth 
snipping  this  season  from  most  sections. 

<  a  "lot  shipments  are  not  heavy,  consid¬ 
ering  the  mild  weather  and  the  supplies 
supposed  to  be  held. 

APPLES  MOVE  FAIRLY  WELL 
*  old  storage  holdings  of  apples  are  de¬ 
creasing  fast.  The  barreled  .stock  is  still 
about  50  per  cent,  or  about  a  million 
barrels,  larger  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
but  \\  estern  boxed  apples  are  less  than 
last  season.  The  combined  excess  over 
last  year  of  boxed  and  barreled  stock  is 
equivalent  to  half  a  million  barrels. 
These  should  sell  easily,  with  prices  so 
much  lower  than  last  season.  Likewise 
whatever  common  storage  stock  has  held 
up  through  the  mild  weather  of  the 
present  season.  Most  stock  is  already 
too  soft  for  export,  and  manv  recent 
shipments  to  Europe  have  been  un profit- 
«ib!e.  Kates  of  freight  and  exchange  are 
more  favorable,  but  average  prices 
apples  are  lower  in  British  markets. 

Onions  average  about  $1  per  100 
for  large  lots  in  the  cities  and  about 
in  producing  sections.  The  markets 
draggy,  even  at  the  low  prices.  Cabbage 
prices  have  -receded  again  since  new 
Texas  stock  began  to  appear  liberaOv. 
Old  cabbage  rose  to  $15  per  ton  in  large 
lots  and  new  for  $40 

TWO  STATES  SUPPLYING  CABBAGE 
Most  of  the  commercial  carlot  supp’v 
of  cabbage  in  late  Winter  comes  from 
New  101k  State  and  Wisconsin,  where 
the  long-keeping  varieties  can  be  held  in 
well-constructed  storage  houses  until  late 
8pnng.  Demand  seems  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  comparatively  moderate  sup¬ 
ply  now  remaining  in  condition  for  long 
distance  shipments.  _  Prices  are  holding  at 

to  .818  per  ton  in  the  larger  cities,  as 
for  several  weeks  past.  New  Southern 
cabbage  shipments  fill  over  100  cars  per 
w  eek,  and  no  doubt  would  be  considerably 
larger  if  prices  encouraged  extensive  lone 
distance  shipments.  q.  b.  f. 


for 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live,  Grow,  Lay  and  Pay! 

— that’s  the  whole  history  of  a  Hillpot  Quality  Chick 

Pleaded  customers  write  Ijow  well  t  hey  thrive— how  quickly  they  grow 
— how  soon  these  pullets  begin  to  lay  steadily.  Ot  course  they  pay. 

Don't  worry  about  fickle  hens —unfertile  eggs  ^-.aiulvaria  ble 
incubator  temperature— order  — 

HILLPOT  Quality  CHICKS 

get  the  number  you  can  accommodate  and  get  them  when  you 
want  them. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 


-hatched  right — from  Hillpot  Heavy-Laying 

^Ve  guarantee  safe  delivery  anywhere  within 
1,200  miles,  postpaid.  Write  for  my  free 
book — full  of  valuable  information  and 
surprising  profit  hints. 


Box 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 

1  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


Strains. 


u> 


JO1 


I 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 

Anconas,  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 

Bisi,  sturdy  chicks,  at  prices  you  can  afford.  From  pure-bred,  free  range  flocks 
of  I'  avy  '  yers;  selected  birds,  which  combine  great  utility  value  with  fine  appearance. 
All  breeumg  flocks  are  headed  by  remarkable  males,  the  sons  of  choice  liens  which  have 
made  big  egg  records.  Wonderful  chicks  that  live  and  grow.  Ten  yeais  of  square 
dealing  is  our  record. 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  POSTPAID  —  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  now  for  complete  catalog  —  FREE 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  ROSEMONT,4N.  j. 


PROPERLY  HATCHED,  MATURE  EARLY,  LAY  HEAVILY 

Gibson  Chicks  are  sturdy  little  fellows  from  farm  range  stock  bred 
twenty  years  for  high  laying  and  they  do  lay  "My  pullets  out-, 
laved  the  same  number  at  the  laying  contest”  writes  an  old  cus¬ 
tomer  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK  Prices  moderate  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write  for  it  NO 

S.  C.  W  LEGHORNS  R  1  REDS.  B.  P  ROCKS 

G.  F  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms  Box  100  CLYDE,  N.  Y 


Pittsfield 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

All  Pittstield  stock  is  farm  raised  on 
unlimited  range,  carefully  mated  as  to 
type  and  color,  and  bred  for  utility.  We 
have  the  five  most  popular  breeds — S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  money  required  with  order.  Our 
prices  will  not  advance.  If  prices  of  eggs 
drop  we  will  reduce  ours.  Write  today 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  ivtain  Street.  Hollislon,  Mass. 
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I  THE  SPRING  BROOK  § 
|  POULTRY  FARM  § 

—  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  — 

|  Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm  | 

—  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business  of  the  — 

—  jmst  year,  have  increased  incubator  capacity  — 

“  10.000 ‘egg*,  also  have  located  nearer  shipping  — 

—  facilities.  Fortyjper  cent,  of  my  output  of  day-  — 

—  old  chicks  have  been  hooked  for  the  coming  — 
“  season.  A  good  share  of  these  chicks  have  been  ” 

sold  to  customers  of  last  year.  In  many  instances  ” 

—  where  I  sold  one  hundred  or  more  chicks,  custo- 

„  Kiel's  have  increased  orders  to  one  thousand.  ZZ 

—  This  speaks  for  itself.  Am  booking  orders  now,  — 

—  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send  for  circular.  — 

E  ROY  S.  RIDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.  E 
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CERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

registered  by  Cornell  University.  April  hatched.  Pedi¬ 
greed  S.C.  W .  Leghorn  males  of  the  best  type  and  breeding. 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

by  introducing  Porter’s  Certified  Cockerels,  which  are 
bred  from  pedigreed  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk- 
white  eggs.  This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that 
our  certified  males  and  liens  reach  the  top  notch  of 
excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  rigor.  Several  hundred 
grown  ",  M  *ts  and  breeding  hens  at  $3.00.  Place  your 

tor—  -  HATCHING  EGGS  trolS1Srie(1 

Send  for  catalogue.  I'ARLEI  POUT  Ell,  liox  IV,  Sodns,  N.  Y 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHOKNS 

Exclusively.  .'1.000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means  great  vigor. 
Barron  strain.  All  males  heading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Eggs  for  batching  now  ready  in  any  quantity.  H.'i°b  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks.  March, 
April  and  Mav  dcliverv.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
a  chance.  10,000  baby  chicks  a  week.  Order  well  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  this  Spring.  My  new  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”  free  with  all  $10.00 
orders.  Circulars  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Bok  75,  Pleasanl  Valle,,  N.Y 


EGGS  for  HATCHING  and 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully 
mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected  for  their 
prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season, 
from  our  matings  of 


S.  C.  While 
Leghorns 


White  &  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks 


Day-old  chicks  we  can  supply  in  any  quantity 
from  our  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Il’j  ife  for  Price  List 


Branford  Farms 


Groton,  Conn. 


Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm 

DOVER,  N.  J. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Leghorns  that  lay  without  artificial  light.  Finished 
oth  Pen  Vineland:  4th  Leghorn  Pen.  8th  Pen  Stores; 
4th  Leghorn  Pen.  and  have  made  good  to  date 
this  year  in  3  contests. 

Send  for  Pamphlets  with  Official  Records 


Certified  comb  White  Leghorns 

We  have  a  pen  of  170  certified  yearling  hens,  mated 
to  eight  certified  males,  from  which  we  offer  eggs 
at  $35  per  hundred,  chicks  at  $45  per  hundred. 
Also  a  pen  of  170  yearling  Leghorn  hens,  not  certi¬ 
fied,  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  $13  per  hundred, 
1  chicks  at  $35  per  hundred.  We  have  been  in  the 
j  business  ‘JO  years.  While  we  carryover  1,000  pullets 
i  we  do  not  breed  from  pullets,  nr*  do  we  use  lights. 
“V"  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARSI,  l.  I  Weed 
&  Son,  Proprietors  Ballston  Spa,  New  York 


n  o  rs  IT  FREE  RANGE 

B  A  B  Y  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

^  **  *  Baby  Chicks.  Parcel  Post.  Pro 

CHICKS 


paid,  $23  per  100.  Hatching 
Eggs.  $12  per  100.  Custom 
Hatching,  3c  per  egg.  Circu¬ 
lar  Free.  Phone,  Plainshoro  62$ 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

.01!  tXbl.Lj:.  Prop.  Monmouth  J.ct.,  N.  J. 


IMPROVE 

the  laying  qualities  of  your  dock  with  stock  from 

CORNELL  Certified  LEGHORNS 

STATE  FAIR  WINNERS 

OH  IX  AND  EGGS 

STEWART  L.  PURD1E.  Dept.  A,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


ATCHINGEGGS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  K.  1.  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Anconas.  Laugshangs.  $4  for  13:  S7.50  for2a; 
513  forSO;  $25  for  1110.  None  better — few  as  good. 
Older  now.  THOMAS  F  J  CARROLL,  Mamaroneck,  fl.Y 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  am  planning  for  a  new  henhouse  for 
200  fowls,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  ad¬ 
vice.  As  I  am  my  own  carpenter.  I  would 
not  need  the  size  of  lum by.  but  height, 
width  and  length.  The  location  is  against 
a  southern  sloping  hill,  and  about  150  ft. 
from  a  spring  of  water,  which  1  wish  to 
run  to  house  by  ram.  I  am  sending  draw 
ings  of  two  different  houses,  and  would 
like  to  have  your  plans  and  ideas  as  to 
which  is  the  more  satisfactory  house.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  house  No.  1. 
but  would  like  to  know  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  both  h<mse<  No.  1 
and  No.  2.  What  I  have  noticed  in  house 
No.  1  is  the  offset  between  windows.  I 
think  the  roof  takes  away  too  much  sun¬ 
light.  I  think  a  couple  of  skylights  would 
improve  that  it.  L.  F. 

Ephrata,  Pa. 

The  “half  monitor”  type  of  roof  shown 
in  your  sketch  No.  1  is  designed  for 
houses  20  feet  or  more  in  depth,  the  upper 
windows  admitting  the  sun’s  rays  to  the 
rear  of  the  building.  Skylights  in  front 
of  these  would  be  objectionable,  because 


“//«//  Monitor ”  Type  of  llcnhousc 

of  the  trouble  they  would  be  apt  to  give 
when  covered  with  melting  snow  and  ice 
and  because  of  radiation  of  heat  from 
them  in  cold  weather,  thus  making  the 
house  colder.  Too  much  glass  in  a  poul¬ 
try  house  is  undesirable,  though  there 
should  he  enough  to  flood  the  interior 
with  light. 

I  should  prefer  a  building  20  ft.  x  .°»0 


Single  Spun  Hoof 

ft.,  facing  a  little  to  the  southeast,  to  get 
early  morning  sun.  on  the  hill,  not  in  a 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  it — cold  air  settles 
in  these  hollows  and  they  are  not  as 
warm  in  the  Winter  time  as  elevations 
above  them  are — and  with  a  double  pitch, 
unequal  span  roof,  the  short  span  in  front. 
Such  a  building  should  b<*  N  or  0  feet 
high  in  front  and  about  •»  feet  in  the 
rear.  The  windows  in  front  should 
reach  from  near  the  floor  to  the  plate, 
thus  admitting  sunlight  as  far  as  possi- 


Hoof  with  Skylights  in  Offset 

ble  toward  the  rear  of  the  building.  They 
should  drop  hack  at  the  top  to  admit  air. 
the  openings  at  the  sides  being  then  closed 
by  the  Y-shaped  boards.  The  rear  and 
side  walls  of  this  building  should  he  air 
tight  and  without  windows,  unless  possi¬ 
bly  one  were  placed  in  the  west  end.  A 
single  slope,  shed  roof,  as  shown  in  your 
sketch  No.  2,  would  be  all  right,  though 
the  rafters  in  a  20  feet  deep  house  would 
probably  require  support  ;.t  their  centers. 
A  deep  house  is  to  he  preferred  to  a  nar¬ 
row  one.  M.  B.  D. 


February  2C>.  1021 

Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring  ? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
ami  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago.  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40.000  to  00.000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
Incubating  103.000  eggs.  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  in  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all-round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  we  think  that  our  birds  will  average 
as  many  eggs  ns  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  real  sensible 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain.  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  30- 
pngo  catalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  in  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 


tt 


Ask  the  man  who  owns  ’em 


r» 


Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $38.00  per  lOO 
Our  Grade  B .  35.00  per  lOO 

Hatching  eggs  about  V,  price.  Cheaper  in  thousand  loti 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can't  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Choose  Champions 

“  I  Laid  306 
Eggs  Per  Year.” 
—KEYSTONE  MAID 

“I  am  the  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  pullet  that  de¬ 
feated  1 .000  layers  of  all 
breeds  in  1918-19  Amer¬ 
ican  Efftr-Uying  Contest, 
establishing  Highest 
Official  Contest  Record,” 
A  champion  from  the 
home  of  champions— the 
farm  that  has  produced 
consistent  contest  win¬ 
ners  since  1912— the  only 
farm  #thnt|  hasrbronght  out  by  Official  Contest  Records  over 
300  egg  layers  two  successive  years. 

More  Winners  in  1920 

-on  all  three  breeds,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  W.  Wyandottes. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Our  “Lady  Snow”  highest  hen.  all  breeds. 
N.  A.  International  Contest,  1919-20.  Our  Red ‘  Red  Rose,” 
highest.  Red  and  third  individual,  entire  contest. 

In  1919-20  American  Contest,  our  Leghorns  and  Wyandotte 
pens  defeated  all  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes  entered. 

Gel  “The  Story  ol  the  300-Egg  Hen” 

our  valuable  book— price  10c, |  deducted  from  first  order. 
Histories  and  pictures  of  famous  contest  winners,  records  of 
their  winnings  to  date  and  lots 

of  helpful  information  that  will  Most 

help  you  to  increase  your  poul-  Profitable 

try  profits,  ORDER  NOW  Poultry 

HATCHING  EGGS  Known 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
Fine  Cockerels 
Breeding  Stock 
Don  't  delay  —  supply  is 
limited.  ACT  NOW 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Lancaster,  1  a 


KERR’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Kerr’s  brooding  flocks,  always  good. 
June  been  improved  through  careful 
culling  and  the  addition  of  new  blood 
of  superior  quality.  We  spare  neither 
time  nor  expense  in  the  effort  to  make 
our  breeders  better  each  season,  and 
our  1D21  crop  of  chicks  will  unques¬ 
tionably  surpass  our  previous  high 
standard  of  quality. 

Two  big,  complete  plants  at  French- 
town.  N.  J..  and  Springfield,  Mass. 
Both  under  personal  management  of 
It.  W.  Kerr.  Producing  chicks  of  the 
long-established  Kerr  quality,  selling 
at  the  modest  Kerr  prices,  giving  un- 
approaclied  service  to  Kerr  customers 
everywhere.  Chicks  shipped  from 
hatchery  nearest  you.  prepaid,  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

It  HA  UTIFUL  Cl  Hr  HI.  A  H  FR  EE 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc., 
Box  0,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Box  0,  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


The  following  item  is  boating  through 
the  papers : 

Dryden.  Wash..  Jan.  14. — A  local 
grocery  store  put  a  White  Wyandotte  m 
a  show  window  with  a  considerable  quant¬ 
ity  of  corn  and  offered  a  prize  fo  ■  the  best 
guess  as  to  the  number  of  kernels  the 
fowl  would  eat  in  10  days.  The  guesses 
ranged  from  100  to  20.000.  The  rooster 
made  no  guess  but  he  swallowed  3.51  S 
grains  and  did  not  work  either.  II.  B_ 
Duncan  won  the  prize  with  his  guess  of 
3.520.  Other  guesses  were  3.522  and 
3.514. 

We  doubt  it.  but  for  the  benefit  of  any 
who  would  like  to  feature  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  a  poultry  shown,  we  would  like 
to  know  how  these  grains  were  counted. 
Did  they  kill  the  rooster  and  examine  the 
inside  of  his  crop?  Perhaps  they  counted 
the  grains  fed  out  to  him — hut  how  do 
they  know  some  other  animal  did  not  get 
a  share';  How. would  you  do  it?  . 


Baby  CHICKS 

from  I  Huh  Record  Sires 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Illustrated  Circular 

MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Turn  Barron  Strain  s.  <:.  While  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  and  cockerels  of  high  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  *9  tier  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  *-.78  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Cortland,  New  York 


Root  Bros.  Poultry  Farm 

Otego,  N.  Y. 

Single  comli  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  anil  Hatch¬ 
ing  Kggs.  About  200  Cornell  Certified  Breeder*, 
mated  to  Cornell  Certified  Cockerels  and  400  other 
choice  breeders,  well  mated.  Write  for  prices. 
Buy  right  and  be  euccessful. 

Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  matings,  pedigrees  280-288 
egos.  Our  second  importation.  KGGS  81  PPLIK.D 
PROMPTLY  from  these  and  other  matings  of  superior 
layers  at  reduced  prices.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Also  baby  chicks  for  March  Delivery.  White 
Leghorns  exclusively.  Write  for  price  list. 

K.  T.  EWING  .  .  ATLANTIC,  PA, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EflflS  “  sr 

The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 

aurer’s  “Kwality” 
Meat  Scrap 


M 


because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul¬ 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash, 
rnr r  Farmer’s  Almanac.  Generous 
I  II CiL  samples  of  "Kwality”  Products. 
Write  Today 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  JO  Newark,  Now  Jersey 


Easy  to  Get  More  Eggs 

More  eggs — more  money.  Easy  it  right 
methods  are  used.  Poultrymen  feeding 
Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  are  getting  big  in¬ 
creases  in  egg  production.  -You  can  do  the 
same  with  this  wonderful  feed.  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk  isreal  buttermilkwith  thewater 
taken  out.  Nothing  added.  Contains  no 
injurious  ingredients.  1  ts  lactic  acid  acts  as 
a  tonic  and  conditioner.  Keeps  hens  in 
sound  health.  Contains  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  nature  requires  for  making  eggs. 
Send  for  free  sample  and  interesting  book. 
Address,  I.  H.  Nester  &  Co.,  Dept.  2840, 
3  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  Consoli¬ 
dated  Products  Co.,  Dept.  2840,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

JAMES  R.  W0THERSP00N 

Inc. 

Box  244,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 

( A'jents  wanted.) 


Write  Now  for  Free  Catalog 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR 


America's  standard  for  39  years, 
who  demand  largest  hatches  and  best  chicks. 


Preferred  by  those 
Prac¬ 
tically  self-operating.  Per¬ 
fect  in  design  and  con¬ 
struction.  Guaranteed  as 
to  number  and  quality  of 
chicks  and  length  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Read  the  catalog. 

PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR  CO. 

45  Main  St.,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  abso¬ 
lutely  rainproof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swing¬ 
ing  window.  Made  in  all  -izes.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts.  E.  C. 
YOUNG  CO.,  10  Depot  Street,  Randolph,  Mass. 


180  Egg 

EE  Ci 
for  it  TODA 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
..  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa¬ 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  Bpace,  double  glass  1 
jj  doors,  all  set  up  complete .  or  y.i  . 

Incubator  and  Brooder  S  22.50  * 


FREE  Catalogue  describing  tbem.  Send 
VY  or  order  direct.  (2) 


- -  - - - - 

L Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  102  Racine.  Wis. 


■it.  y:.  ;|  >  Incubator  S  Brooder 

!  —j. — .  '  ;  both  are  made  of 

freight!  Tt  California  Redwood. 

paid  Incubator  covered  with 

Emit  of  the  asbestos  and  galvanized 
Kockiea  y  jron;  triple  walls, cop- 
per  tank, nursery. egg  tester, ther-  BKJ 
mometer.  3f  days’  trial — money  back  RJ? 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

.4  ddress : — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  CtSy 


EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 


Eergen  County,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 


This  contest  is  held  ill  Westwood.  N.  .1.. 
control  of  X.  J.  state  Experiment  Station, 
are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Follow 
the  record  of  week  ending  February  0 
week) ; 

B.  P.  ROCKS 


0.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  .1 . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Uarry  II  Ober,  N.  J  .  .  . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  It.  I . 

Itoselawn  Farm  N.  J . 


Week 

28 

28 

27 

74 

78 

15 


Frank  L.  Hugos.  N.  .1. 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.J...... . 

George  0.  Johnson.  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

Rone rt  O.  Knapp.  N.  T  . 

Jay  I).  Lester.  N.  Y . .  . . 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . . 

Herbert  O  Maxliam.  K  I  . 

M-  adowedge  Farm  N.  Y . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N  J  . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.J  . 

Samuel  Niece  .*  Son,  N.  J . 

S.  Olsen.  N.J  . 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Manning  Potts.  N.J . 

Queensb urv  Farm.  N.  J  . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.J  . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  . 

John  K.  Uoessner.  N.  J . 

Kosellill  Farm.  N  .1  . 

Rose  'vi  od  Leghorns.  N.J  . 

J.  W.  Seine! Ii.  N  Y . 

shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  E.  Spear.  ' .  J . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.J . 

John  G.  Simnnnids,  N.J  .  . 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N.  J  . 

Willi  E  Stryker.  N.J . 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.J  . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J.  . 

Toms  Pou  try  Farm,  N.J . . . 

J.  It.  Van  Hou  ten.  N.J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N.J  . 

John  F.  Welire.i.  N.J  ....  . 

Wistwood  Poultry  Farm  N.J . 

James  Whetsel,  N.  ,1 . 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.V . 

VVilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J...  .... 


51 

30 

31 


23 

43 

39 

79 

78 


51 

85 

31 

72 

72 

60 

51 


54 


W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allvn.  Mass . 

Itoy  M.  Lynch.  N.J . 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa  . 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

E  C.  Condict  &  Son.  N.J  . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

0.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  .1  . . 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  N.J . 

It  W.  Tracy.  N.J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J 

CAMP1NES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y . 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J. ..  ....  44 

Mar-Kin  Poultry  Yard,  N.  J .  41 

Solomon  Ricbman,  N.  J  ...  .  52 

LEGHORNS 

l’anglewold  Farm.  N.Y. .  ...... 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

.1.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J  . 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm  N.J . 

A  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J . . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  A  Son.  N.J . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Eicbeuhaum,  N.  J  ...  . 

Eigen  ranch  <k  Dc  Winters.  N.J 
Pinelin  rst  Poultry  Farm,  N.J... 

Mattie  H.  Eppele.  N.  J  . 

Geo.  it.  Ferris.  Mich . 

Richard  Franke.  N.  J . 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y  . .  . 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Dei . 

Leo  A.  Gmiit.cn.  Conn . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . . 

John  J.  Heerdt.  N,  J . 

The  Hoelin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A,  It.  Hall.  Conn 


78 
84 
68 

54 

55 
73 
60 

79 

51 

50 
S3 

58 
37 

59 
53 
70 

52 
43 
37 

51 
51 


Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  64 


36 

50 

37 

63 
43 
80 
62 

64 
62 
20 

43 
66 
46 
73 
62 
41 

41 
52 

35 

44 
17 
75 

36 

42 
56 
61 

38 
63 
48 
66 
42 
63 

51 
29 
56 

45 

46 
26 
48 
68 
61 
34 


S.  0.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 
Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A  .  37 


SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 


Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

It  1.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn . 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  P  ultry  Assn  . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hummontoii  Poultry  ltalsers’ Assn. . 

Hunterdon  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn . 


37 


54 


44 


45 


21 

67 

20 

62 

43 


uniler 
There 
ing  is 

(14th 


Total 

230 

518 

73 

417 

572 

119 


384 

69 

242 


303 

546 

126 

920 

749 


223 

940 

449 

422 

580 

303 

436 


174 


210 

175 

193 


470 
482 
693 
322 
454 
308 
330 
725 
520 
3  S 1 

511 

189 

619 

279 

587 

429 

467 

205 

364 

480 

542 

782 

193 

454 

366 
425 

367 
629 
379 
775 
475 

471 
210 
518 
184 
575 
504 
318 
440 
251 
311 
552 
129 
457 
650 
523 
522 
442 
302 
421 
502 
480 
511 
806 
570 
277 
427 
293 
496 
561 
313 
425 
549 
262 


335 


435 


615 


360 


500 


Total 


5091 


42251 


Shoeing  a  Forging  Horse 

On  page  160  S.  M.  R.  asks  about  a 
horse  overreaching.  As  I  take  it.  it  is 
what  is  known  as  forging  to  blacksmiths, 
if  I  am  correct  as  to  the  cause.  If  S. 
M.  It.  will  take  the  horse  to  a  good  black¬ 
smith  and  have  the  front  feet  dressed 
down  as  much  as  they  will  stand,  then 
take  a  wide  web  shoe — take  care,  not  to 
have  tin'  shoe  too  short — and  bevel  the 
toe  back  as  far  us  possible.  Put  on  a 
long,  low  toe  calk  beveling  that  also  with 
the  heel  calks  slightly  raised.  Then  in 
setting  the  shoe,  if  the  horse  has  a  long 
toe.  the  shoe  should  be  set  back  from  the 
toe  and  the  end  of  the  toe  cut  off  to  the 
shoe,  so  there  will  be  a  straight  line  from 
the  hair  to  the  shoe  and  touch  the  hoof 
all  the  way.  Then  on  the  rear  feet  take 
a  light,  long  shoe  and  calk  it  with  toe 
flush  with  the  shoe  and  a  little  higher 
than  the  heels,  and  the  toe  not  dressed 
too  close.  This  will  quicken  the  front 
feet  and  slow  up  the  hind  feet  and  the 
disagreeable  noise.  w.  e.  w. 
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<  Thoroughbred 
•:  cattlo  pay  bet¬ 
ter.  And  pure  , 
breed  poultry  pay  , 
better.  Sheppard  a  , 
Famous  Anconaa  are  , 
line  bred  heavy,  lavera. 
They  win  8  times  as 
many  1st  and  2nd  pnx- 
ea  at  world’s  grreat 
nhowa  as  all  compet¬ 
itor®  put  together. 


FREE 
BOOK 

How  to  Gain  Money  nn<3 
Prizes”  tells  how  to  mako 
poultry  pay.  Sheppard’s 
Anconaa  hold  world  flock 
laying  record  of  256  average.  Hen  record 
of  331.  Send  a  postal  for  valuable  book 
free. 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD 
Box  s  348  Berea,  Ohio 


Worlds  Laying  Records 

313,  323  and  325  Eggs  in  year 
PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers 
Bred  for  eggs  since  1889. 
Sixteen  page  Circular  Free. 
Large  general  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  y,  ALTOONA.  PA 


Windy  Knoll  Barred  Rocks 

Several  fine  cockerels  from  E.  B.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Imperial  Ringlet  Stock  direct. 
These  birds  were  raised  on  free  range  and 
are  well  grown  and  vigorous.  Both  light 
and  dark  color  at  $10.00  each  as  long 
as  they  last.  Address 

WINDY  KNOLL  FARM,  Glen  Spey,  N.Y. 


A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  WIN 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place,  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks, 
1,052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  lien.  Total,  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONF.S.  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


H  a  t  c  h  i  n  g  E  g;  si 

Ha  cron’s  S.  U.  W.  Leghorns  -  $  to  per  loo 
Shepperd’s  S.  C.  Anemias  -  13  -.gr  ioo 

Tol man’s  White  Kooks  _  15  per  IOO 

Baby  chicks  and  stock  for  sale. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM.  H  Gold.  Siipf.,  Ruslyn,  L  I  N  Y 

BaDy  Cliiclis 

R.  I.  Reds,  S25  pec  100;  While  Rocks—  $27.50  per  100. 
While  W  y  a  n  d  o  t  te  s — S30  per  100.  From  stock 
whose  lay  ing  qualities  are  constantly  improved  by 
ini  roduction  oi  iuales  of  big  la'  ing  strains.  IOO"™  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Allen,  Mansfield.  Mass. 


HATCHINGSCG8 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Tom  Barron  Strain.  Bred 
for  Egg  Production.  SI  25  per  setting  of  fifteen  eggs, 
delivered.  W.T.  HOLLAND,  Jr. .  Eden,  Maryland.  Route  2 


Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  ,’orj,’I{,,yal 

Breeder  of  Barron  pedigreed  S.C.  W.  I.eghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Booking  orders  for  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Baby  Unix.  Write  for  mating  list. 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks.  Geese.  Turkeys.  Guinea  Bigs  and 
Dogs,  Pricelist  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  A  rt  Desk  ( .’alendar.  10c..  or  both  for 
15  cents.  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  S0UDER,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  &&&&» 

I  have  bred  Leghorns  for  the  past  ten  years  and  am 
offering  chicks  from  healthy,  vigorous  stock  that 
have  not  been  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Barron 
and  Eglantine  strain,  $31  per  100  for  March.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Stockton.  N.  J. 


BigSturdy  Baby  Chicks 

Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Eglantine  White  Leg- 
htirns,  Anconas,  8.  C.  Reds  Catalogue  l  i  ce.  Chicks  Fell. 
15th  every  week.  SURNFSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


HatchingEggS  Pure BreU AKCONAS 

and  Light  Brahmas.  !$3  per  Sflt’irrE. 

Mrs-  E.  Aurnhammer.  P.O.BoxNo.3,  Smittfvriills,  N.  Y. 


White  LEGHORN  EGGS 

lions  mated  to  Cockerels.  Healthy,  mnpro  bred,  Big 
tl«»ck  records.  J.  K.  ML  KRAY,  Morlohow.  New  York 


Barron ’s  White  Wyandottes  hatching  hom^ocif  1 

Imported  direct, |records  272  to  289.  E.  E.  ttWIS.  Apilachin,  N.V. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 

My  Rocks  won  this  season  <»n  11  entries  16  first,  12  second, 
0  third,  5  fouri h  and  1  I'fth  prizes,  baby  Chix,  March 
delivery,  50c  and  Si  each.  Eggs  S3  and  $7.50  per  15, 
postpaid.  H  N  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FRANCAISriOCK-COCKF.RELS 

#10,  $15  and  $30.  Pullets,  Hatching  eggs.  No 
chicks.  Winners  Storrs  contest,  1918-1919;  first  and 
second  pen  and  three  highest  hens.  282-281-273  eggs, 
1919  1920  contest.  J.  F  FRANCAIS.  Weslliamplon  Beact),  L.  I.,  N.  V. 


D/1Y-0LD  CHICKS  and  HATCHI1  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  RDCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  I*  A  R  A  I)  I  !S  H 
POULTRY  FARM,  Ilex  15,  Paradise,  Henna. 


JERSEY  BLUE  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS 


C.  IL.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

big  boned,  deep  red  birds  from  egg  record  stock,  $4— $C. 

C.  LESLIE  MASON  -  Genoa.  New  York 


Red  Comb  Poultry  Farm 

breeder  of  English  Leghorns.  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Cockerels.  Prices  on  application.  GEORGE  T. 
LURK,  No.  53,  It  F.  I).  I,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


100  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  hate  I  icd.  H>S  each.  100  liens,  83  each.  20  *•'  sy.  Black 
Minorca  pulleis,  >*8  each.  H.  w.  AKOCRSON.  Stown,  fcwn,  i-u 


Dark  Brahma  Cockerels 

S4.  Pullets,  S3  each.  Eggs,  $3  tier  15,  March  1st. 

WILL  J.  GOODHUF.,  Route  3.  Rockford,  III. 


Cockerels  with  quality  the  kind  that  will  improve  your 
color  and  egg  production.  This  stiain  is  used  for  im 
provementof  the  breed  at  the  differeiittiovei  iiiiient  Agci- 

cultural  Col le <ten  in  U.  S.  ami  Canada.  Shipped  on  approval  at 

$10  and  $15  each.  C.|W.  Brown,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Vineland,  N  J. 


S.G.W. Leghorns  V£dL#c«onB  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Single  birds,  pairs,  trios,  or  pons.  Hatching  Eggs  Si  5  per 
100.  Perhaps  you  saw  our  exhibit  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  show  ?  book  your  order  ea  Iv.  Mayroyd  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  C.  H  TONKING,  Owner,  Dopt.1,  Now  Oorp 
Heights,  Staten  Island 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  Years  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatch 

ing.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 
Carl  M.  Scarborough,  Manager 


EGKHART’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

BIiEJ»  TO  LAY.  BRED  TO  SHOW. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  single  birds,  tcios  or  breeding 
pens  that  will  give  you  wonderful  results  nt  very  reus-  n 
80"abl”  prices,  quality  considered.  Also  Eggs  for 
Hatching  nail  Ouy-ol.l  i'ldcks.  Address 
C.  W.  Si  H.  J.  EGKHART.  Shohota.  Pa. 


HAT  C  HING  EGGS 

Produced  from  Trupnested  and  selective  bred  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens  mated  to  Cockerels  of  high 
fecundity.  Eggs  tested  for  size,  color,  shape  and  95°, 
Fertility  guaranteed.  February,  $15  per  100. 

Rose  City  Inn  Hennery  -  Madison,  N.  J. 


STONE’S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Cornell  Certified.  Heightof  perfection  in  size,  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Won  highest  Leghorn  pen 
record  in  Cornell  Advanced1  Registry  Test  of  1920. 
Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks.  Circu¬ 
lar.  E  1.  M  E  It  It.  S  T  4*  N  E,  Clyde,  New  York 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Heavy  laying  strain.  Baby  Chicks.  S26  per  100.  Chicks 
from  Cornell  Certified  Breeders.  40c.  each 
Sunset  Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  chas.  b  crego,  Gawrucit.  N.Y. 


S.G.  WHITE  LEGHORN 


HATCHING  eggs  from  high  record 
hens  and  pedigreed  cockerels, 


Si  5  per  l(K).  Write  us  or  refer  to  R  V  Y.  of  Jan.  1st. 

MEAOOWEDGE  FARM 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

We  can  spare  a  few  cockerels,  highly  bred  for  egg  pro. 
ductlon  Five  to  Ten  Hollars  each.  Barron  strain. 
HILLIIURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park.  N.Y. 


S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Cockerels  bred  from  Cornell  Certified  Stock.  Chicks.  $20 
per  100.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Hopewell  Junction.  N.Y. 


HatchingEggS  from  “Leghorns  that  are  Layers” 

No  white  diarrhea,  Hock  on  the  Accredited  List  Conn.  Ag- 
ncullural  College, Storrs,  Conn.  w.  E.  ATKlNSON.Wallinglord.ct 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  5S&  Si;: 

ery.  $25  per  100,  post  paid.  All  chix  are  f  rom  choice  dr 
rect  D.W.  Young  «tr.»  in  stock.  II.  N.  CON.N  Ell,  Stock  ton,  N.  J- 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  E%^1 

K.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  UNDEltll I M.  F4UJIS.  Fort  Ann.  N.  Y 


ANDERSON’S  Fancy  Rose  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bln**  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
CLIFFORD  K.  ANDERSON.  Mooresville.  Indiana 

R.l.  Red  Chicks 

each :  $33.50  per  100.  Koswell  Cole,  Khlnebeek,  N.Y  . 


LI  VIE— CAPONS—  LIVE 

YOUNG  —  EARLY  HATCHED  -  GROWING 

HBest.  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  t.o  you  via  express 

DEXTER  1’.  UPHAM,  BELMAK,  N.J 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

14  prizes  on  14  entries  at  Great  Boston  Show.  Total 
to  date—  02  prizes-  more  than  all  others  combined. 
Hatching  eggs  only. 

MARLY  FARM,  Bax  150.  ftlatawan,  N.  j. 


AROEE’S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKS 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE  S  PEKINS.  ISIIP  N  Y 


TIFFANY’S  Superior 

Wyandottes,  Beds,  Bocks, 

Leghorns,  A  nrimas,  Fokin, 
ltouen  and  Runner.  AliJham  Poultry  Farm,  R  34,  Phceuixville,  Pa. 


SUPER  PEKIN 
DUCKLINGS 


Bred  in  Famous  Long  Island  Duck  District 
BRED— HATCHED— SHIPPED— RITE 
JUST  A  POULTRY  FA  It  M 

Sou  t  It  at  in  [t  t  on.  Long  Island 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  uTutlubhTn 

winners,  stock  for  sale.  K.  II.  AMtEllSON,  Mooresville.  lud. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  *ons of  co  i 

lege  Queen,  $8.  INEZ  TAYLOR,  IKelsey,  N.Y. 


------  j  j^Aiiiinoujg  anti  ttttty  stoei 

Chicks  sent  Prepaid  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Uvt.  Fre 

2016  (K.vmtv  imtIIMtY.  If  ox  11,  New  WwU.  , ,  Oh 


S.C. Black  Minorca 

15— $2;  100 — THOMAS  E. 


Great  layers.  Cockerels,  $4 
and  $55  ileus.  $2  50.  Eggs, 
F.HFKSOLF,  Carrollton.  Ohio 


Bauy  Chicks  g 


leavy  Laying  Barron  Kn- 
.;lish  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Heavy,  deep-bodied,  red- 
combed  birds  with  lay  bred  into  them.  Pepfttl,  husky 
chicks  for  April  delivery,  $33  per  100.  $  I  (Ml  per  600. 
Special  delivery,  parcel  post,  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Leonard  Strickler,  Po»  14.  (Sheridan,  I»a. 


Rpttpr  TTtilitv  BABY  chickens 

oeiiei  Ulllliy  HATCHINGEGGS 
Ii.  KOOKS  S.C.  K.I.RKD8  S.C.  ANCONAS 

Chickens  30c  tin.  prepaid.  Mating  list  free. 
HILLSIDE  FARM  -  So.  Easton,  Mass. 

CotE  &  STUART  Builders  of  B  UTTER  UTILITY 


1  Important  to  Advertisers  1 

•  v-  | 

1  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  | 
I  sified  advertisements  or  change  | 
1  of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  | 
I  day  morning  in  order  to  insure  | 
|  insertion  in  following  week’s  paper.  I 
|  Notice  to  discontinue  advertise-  f 
|  ment  should  reach  us  on  Wed-  { 
|  nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent  | 
|  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  I 
I  ing  week’s  paper. 

s  i 

;  T 
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CRYSTAL  POULTRY  FARMS— High  Quality,  Low  Price* 

n  ADV  ■:>  arid  hatching  eggs  from  hoary 

QUO  I  laying.  hardy,  bred-to-lav  straine.  Prize  win- 
.  __  tiers  at  L'lOOhio  and  New  York  State  Fairs.  8# 
■  ■IJI*  moat  profitable  breeds.  Safe  arrival  guarati- 
U  il  I  A  teed.  l’i  ii  -.  .  Sis  per  list  and  up.  Circular  free. 
Crystal  Poultry  Farm*.  Shoojrd  Strong,  1902  Franklin  Are.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SP  r  pnrhfim  ^  ornell  Certified 

.  Kj.  VV  .  LrCgllUlU  Pedigree  Cockerels 

from  tir  proven  egg-producing  strain.  See  N.  J.  Contest 
records  Hatching  eggs  for  March,  April  and  Slav  deliv¬ 
ery.  GREEN  Ik  A  EE  FARMS,  «-  r  c  «■  n  <1  ii  I  ej  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Vigorous  CHICKS  Live  Deliver 

Halt  to  full  Wyckoff  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

•  18  per  100.  J.  GUT  LESHER.  Northumberland,  Penn. 


Parcel  Post 
Delivery  Guaranteed 


Pearl  Guineas 


02  E  a  <•  h. 

MacPHER90N  FARM.  Millington.  N.  J. 


TniilmiopRnfttP  Ftr*«  f,’,'0,n  lar*ft-  01,1  birds,  <®»each 

I0UI0USB  U00SS  CggY  MeePHERSON  FARM.  Millington,  N.  J 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


BABY  CHICKS 

Delivered  to  vour  door  br  prepaid  parrel 
post.  Good  service,  high  quality  and  moderate 
prices.  Safe  arri  val  guaranteed. 

Write  for  circular 

HAUKV  F.  PALMER,  MUldleport,  N.  Y. 

VANGREST  POULTRY  FARM 

Singta  Comb  White  Leghorn  baby  chicke  from  the  best 
cullt-d  flock  we  ever  bred  from.  Strong,  healthy  chicks 
that  will  develop  into  early  layers  that  pay  big  profit  . 
Order  early  lo  secure  them  when  you  wish.  Circular 
free.  FRANK  V.\N  WAQNKR.  Htde  Park.  New  York 


Iprll  Itnrron  Leghorn  I’ll  I  lets,  88. 
•  EL  BRITOS'  FARM.  Rome  I. 


Yearling-  ?‘i. 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Barred.  irtOCliS 

Two  choice  cockerels  at  $5  each.  One  yearling  cock,  f  H. 
First-class  breeders.  A.  I,.  V  reel  and.  Nit  t  ley,  N.  .?. 


Baloy  Cliix  For  Sale 

Also  eggs  for  hatching,  B.  Orpingtons.  Brown.  White, 
Black  Leghorns,  White  Itock--  Wlutc  Minorcas,  Bantam. 
SSi  a  setting.  Pekin  and  Muse  .w  duck  eggs.  25c  eaclt. 

Mrs,  ,1.  CI1  A.LM  lifts,  Box  191,  Chester,  Muss. 

Bred  to 


BARREOROCKS  1 

Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels.  Notice  our 
Pen  No.  2.  Storrs  Contest.  Hatching  eggs  anti 
chicks  Circular  KENT  POULTRY  FARM.  Cazenovia.  N.Y. 

nrroti  \\  bite  \l  yiwidottc  Cot-lm-lx,  280-egg  strain. 
$5.  Mrs.  M.  R.  I.fTTLI-'.  If.  It.  S,  Connkrsvii.i.k.  Ind. 


B 


Mammoth  Bronze  Toms 

Wolf  Bird.  85-30  ibs-  Bit?  Bone.  ELIZABETH  TATE,  Draper,  Va. 

White  Rock  Cockerels  lio'-k  chick";  Is  i  pc,-  m  Ic™ 1 

L-ghorn. $18  per  l(W.  Kggs.  $2  pet  15;  SlO.-md  $12  pcrlO  i. 
PEKIN  DRAKES  —  L)ti»-k  It  ugs  30e.-a.-h.  Kggs.$S  peril;  $14  per 
lt'0.  All  Turin  raised.  White  Ri&bon  Poultry  Farm,  Fiiltkill,  N.  Y. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Start  right  this  season  with  tuy  famous  Black  Leg 
hunt  chicks  Don’t  order  any  kind  of  chick  until 
you  get  my  free  circular  and  prices  Write  tod -v. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  r.  Pittstown.  N.  7. 

Hatching  Eggs,8',!? 

S.  C.  WHITE  LECHORNS 

The  big  kind  that  till  the  egg  basket.  Also  White 
Wyandottes  of  quality,  Mam  moth  Pekin  duck  eggs 
and  White  Chinese  t-iuose  eggs  at  52  per  setting  of 
P2  and  5  each.  JOHN  G.  DAVISON,  Chambersburg.  Pa. 

Fea  Fowls  (15) 

Wild  and  Crossed  Toms. 

Orange,  Virginia 


Front  I  to  2  years 

JU.  l  ARRK.It 


Baloy  Cliiclis 

Purebred  8.  C.  Wr.  Leghorns.  R  MinoivHs,  B.  Hocks,  H  .1. 
Reds.  Lynn  A.  M  linger,  Wolcott.  Wa.vneCo.,  A.  Y. 

WHITE  >Vf  ANhOTTES.  Regal-Dorras  stock  direct.  Eggs. 
Grand  mating:,.  $1.75—15:  $!>— 100.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


SILVER  C  A  Wl  P  I  N  E  S 

Eggs  from  handsome,  healthy  hen>.  Fine  layers.  $2  for 
15.  Hens.  $-.50 e:\ch  stock.  McPherson  Farm.  Millington.  N.  J. 


Agents 

Wanted 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  York 
State.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 


Address: 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  HENYARD 


Ducks  and  Reptiles 

Is  it  safe  to  let  young  ducks  roam  on 
a  pond  in  which  there  are  snakes,  turtles 
and  large  frogs V  I  am  told  that  the  frogs 
and  turtles  will  pull  the  little  ducks  under 
.and  kill  them.  Shall  I  keep  my  ducks 
yarded?  s.  B. 

We  have  never  had  good  success  in  con¬ 
fining  ducks  in  yards.  They  need  to 
forage  for  bugs  and  worms,  and  will  cut 
the  feed  costs  if  allowed  to  gather  much 
of  their  own  food.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  mature  ducks  could  not  be  allowed 
the  use  of  the  pond  mentioned,  provided 
of  course  that  they  were  not  harried  by 
the  snakes  or  turtles.  The  insects  from 
the  water  ought  to  be  good  for  them.  I 
hardly  thiuk  the  frogs  would  hurt  the 
mature  birds,  but  I  have  heard  that  the 
young  ducks  will  be  made  sick  by  eating 
too  many  of  them.  The  young  birds 
should  be  kept  from  the  pond  until  fully 
grown,  as  turtles  and  probably  snakes 
will  kill  young  ducks  or  geese.  Duclts  re¬ 
quire  a  large  amount  of  animal  food,  es¬ 
pecially  when  growing,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  should  do  better  if  left  to  forage  for 
themselves  as  well  as  given  plenty  of 
grain. 

I  would  hesitate  a  little  to  put  even 
mature  ducks  on  a  pond  which  was  in¬ 
fested  to  a  try  great  extent  with  snakes  or 
turtles.  I  hardly  think  the  turtles  would 
molest  them,  but  would  want  to  watch 
carefully  about  the  snakes.  T  think  tic 
ducks  might  clean  up  many  of  the  young 
reptiles  in  the  water  if  kept  in  large 
quantities.  M.  B. 


Red  Hens  and  Their  Breeding  Value 

It  is  said  that  R.  T.  red  hens  are  par¬ 
ticularly  subject  to  want  to  sit.  How  do 
breeders  break  up  this  broody  habit  so  as 
to  obtain  the  high  egg  yields  with  which 
these  hens  are  credited?  s.  K. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  with 
whom  I  have,  talked  regarding  this  mat¬ 
ter  that  the  heavier  hens  are  fed  on  grain 
the  more  broody  they  are  liable  to  be.  I 
noticed  among  my  pullets  at  the  Vineland 
contest  two  were  broody  only  once,  and 
one  was  broody  twice  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  year,  which  I  consider  was  a  fi’c* 
record.  I  spoke  to  Prof.  Hewis  about  it. 
and  lie  thought  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  consumed  about  three  times  as 
nn’ch  mash  as  grain. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  a  lien 
that  is  continually  wanting  to  sit  can¬ 
not  be  a  good  producer  of  eggs,  and  such 
should  not  be  used  for  breeders.  These 
can  be  detected  by  using  numbered  leg 
bands  and  keeping  account  of  the  number 
of  times  they  are  broody.  In  that  way 
keep  the  overenthusiastic  sitters  out  of 
the  breeding  pens,  breed  away  from  brood¬ 
iness.  and  it  should  be  remembered  tli/D 
the  male  bird  is  half  tlv*  breeding  pea 
and  a  lazy  or  cowardly  male  should  never 
be  used  for  a  breeder. 

The  heavier  breeds  are  naturally  less 
active  than  leghorns,  etc.,  and  care  should 
be  taken  in  feeding  that  they  be  kept 
active.  I  feed  practically  no  grain  until 
evening,  except  those  on  which  I  use  the 
lights,  so  they  must  eat  mash  or  keep 
scratching  in  the  litter  to  find  a  little 
grain  occasionally.  Of  course  we  assume 
that  S.  K.  looks  the  nests  over  at  night 
and  shuts  up  in  the  broody  coop  any  hens 
that  may  get  on  the  nest  instead  of  the 
roost,  for  we  all  know,  or  should  know, 
that  every  day  on  tin*  nest  means  several 
more  days  required  to  get  the  “set"  out 
of  the  hen.  We  use  slat  bottom  broody 
coops  and  feed  plenty. of  grain  when  they 
are  shut  up.  see  to  it  they  have  grit  and 
water,  also  some  green  feed,  and  they  will 
get  down  to  business  much  sooner  when 
they  get  out.  C.  REKO  FERflTTSON. 


Starting  with  Poultry 

I  intend  to  go  quite  heavily  into  chicken- 
raising.  What  feed  would  you  advise 
me  to  grow  on  place  for  elue.keus.  so  I 
wbtild  not  have  to  go  in  the  open  market 
for  feed?  I  intend  to  grow  my  own  feed 
for  poultry.  w.  D.  R. 

Corn,  oats  and  wheat  are  the  chief 
foods  for  poultry  that  can  he  grown  in 
the  North.  Other  foods,  such  as  beef 
scrap,  wheat,  middlings  and  bran,  gluten 
feed.  etc.,  cannot  lie  grown,  and  must  be 
secured  in  the  open  market.  Crops  that 
can  he  grown  may.  of  course,  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  these.  In  addition,  green 
foods,  like  clover,  and  vegtable  foods,  like 
mangels  or  cabbages,  can  also  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  if  cows  are  k-‘pt.  skim-milk 
may  be  made  available.  Such  minor  grain 
foods  as  buckwheat,  barley  and  rye.  can 
also  be  grown  upon  most  Northern  farms. 
It  is  not  practicable  To  raise  all  the  food 
required  for  a  large  flock  of  poultry  upon 
any  farm.  Those  things  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  which  that  particular  farm  is 
best  adapted,  and  an  exchange  made  for 
other  needed  products.  Corn  is  the  most 
needed  of  poultry  foods:  wheat,  and  oats 
follow  in  imporDinee.  Any  powltryman 
who  can  raise  all  of  thw?e  That  lit*  needs 
can  well  afford  to  buy  tin*  rest.  m.-b.  D. 


National  Standard 
Incubators  —  $9-i« 


All  Copper 
Hot  Water  System 


Body,  California  Red  Wood;  double 
walls;  insulated  and  air  spaced;  auto¬ 
matic  heat  regulator:  gauze  wire  egg 
trays;  spacious  chick  nursery;  glass 
door;  safety  lamp;  handsome  appear¬ 
ance;  complete  with  egg  tester,  ther¬ 
mometer  and  directions.  Shipped  the 
day  we  gel  your  order. 

No.  A-1T.  60  Egg  Size— *9. SO 

No.  A -12.  150  Egg  Size-1  9.85 
No.  A-13.  250  Egg  Size— 27.50 
Positively  guaranteed.  Try  it  one  hatch.  If  not  all 
any  incubator  could  bo.  ship  ft  back  and  we  will  re¬ 
turn  every  cent  you  paid  lor  It. 

Colony  Brooders — $18.40 

Standard  coal  burning  Colony  brooder;  cast 
iron  stove  with  automatic  heat  regulator; 
sheet  iron  canopy;  with  pulley  and  cord  to 
raise  canopy.  Two  sizes.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
factory  or  your  money  back. 

No.  A -21.  500  chick  capacity  with  canopy 
42  in.  diameter.  Price--$  1  8.40 
No.  A-26.  1000  chick  capacity  with  canopy 
52  in.  diameter.  Price— #22.76 

Circle  Hatcher — $5.50 

PHxl! the  mojt  popular  little  Incubator 
vXwjfie:  ever  made;  all  steel;  absolutely 
fireproof;  takes  up  little  room;  can 
be  operated  m  kitchen;  18  in.  dia¬ 
meter;  15  in.  hiorh;  holds  60etf«s; 
automatic  regulator;  thermome¬ 
ter  read  from  outsioc;  can  bo 
shipped  parcels  post..  Guaranteed 
satisfactory  or  your  money  back. 

A -20.  Circle  Hatcher  with  full  directions. 
°rice  C5 .50 


No. 


Rational  Farnti^/Hquipmenl  £o. 

Dept.  ICO  98  Chamber,  Street  New  York  City 


'  N  v.,,  y 


February  26,  1921 

Barron’*  Imported  Direct 

WHITE  EGGS  ONLY 
Hatched  and  Sold 


LEGHORNS 
SEVEN  w  SUCCESSION 


Bred  and  owned  by  me  made  these  records: 

1914- 15  at  New  Paltz,  212  eggs  per  hen  in  10’4  mos. 

1915- 16  at  Cornell,  laid  greatest  total  weight  of  eggs; 
were  2d  in  both  number  laid  and  whiteness  of  eggs. 

1916- 17  at  Storrs.  finished  3rd  in  Leghorn  class.  Wa 
tied  with  Hilltop  Farm  for  best  individual  place. 

1917- 18  Steadiest  laying  Leghorns  in  Contest:  fin¬ 
ished  3rd  in  Leghorn  Class.  We  won  first  individual 
place.  Cleared  most  above  cost  of  feed  of  any  Leg¬ 
horn  pen. 

1917- 18  also,  a  pen  bred  and  reared  by  me  and  sold 
to  Ira  Steen  of  New  Paltz  made  the  remarkable 
record  of  236  eggs  per  bird  in  12  months. 

1918- 19  finished  4th  in  Leghorn  Class. 

1919- 20  one  of  the  best  Leghorn  pens  in  the  contest. 

1920- 21  the  best  of  the  seven  pens.  Best  pen  for  Jan¬ 
uary.  all  breeds  considered.  See  present  Storrs-  Re¬ 
port.  Pen  No.  160. 

Cockerels.  $10  each 

Cocks  from  our  last  year's  matings.  $5  each.  Later 

hatched  cockerels,  brothers  of  our  contest  pen.  full  of 

vigor.  O.K.  for  breeders,  but  not  so  largo  as  the 

earlier  ones.  $3  each. 

Hatching  Eggi.  $15  per  100 

J.  0.  LeFEVRE,  Wild  Ro»e  Farm.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FALK’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 
STELTON,  N.  J. 

Have  hatching  eggs  to  sell  from  their  t-year  old 
trapnested  White  Leghorns.  Bell  Breeze 
Strain  at 

$12  per  100  to  April  15th 
$10  per  100  alter  April  15th 


Barred  White  a  ad  But 

*2. 50 

town.  Pa 


$|C95Buys  140-Egg  Champion  3 

l«J  Belle  City  Incubator] 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

$9.95  buys  149-Chick  Hot- 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  b  W*- ~ 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  «  -  - 

allowed  to  points  West.  Us«r* 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  S^are  fn 
my  SI.OOO  In  Prizes,  or  write  for 
Free  Book.  “Hatching  Facts.**  It 
Cells  o  very  thing.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine.  Wis. 

CHICKS  THAT  LAY  EARLIER 


Pure  Bred  Hatching  Eggs  ?fcipd«  ohc'k 

Per  I"  $14  per  too.  MtMPFI.  1.  HIT,  Klliah.thn 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

and  vigorous.  *5.  JL  TRADELIUS,  Vinei.axp,  N.  J. 

“Regal-Dorcas”  White  Wyandotte  Egg3 

from  selected  fre.-  range  stock.  $10—100;  $«— 50:  fa  _ 

1,1  H.  W.  BUN  K,  Germantown,  New  York 

For  Sale-Hate  hing  ElggfS 

1  Front  Heavy  Egg-Laying  Strain  O-yr.-oId  R.  W  White 
Lcgnot  n  Hens,  mfttt*<i  with  cockerels  bred  from  prize- 
win  i 1 1 j?  stock  in  •  Storrs**  1920  contest.  *l‘-i  per  Hun¬ 
dred:  >  5c  each  in  lots  le^s  than  100. 

LOCUST  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM.  Moriches.  1.  I..  N.Y. 

EflfiKFRFI  Q  Winners  lay  ingclass  X.  Y.  State  Fair 
VUuIxLfikLiW  Trapnested  White  Leghorns  Hid  *' 
j  *3  *•»  apiece.  Circular.  Samuel  II.  KOSLIN,  ntr,  n  v 

Batoy  Cliiclis 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn*.  S.  C.  Bro%vn  Leghorns.  Barred 
Send  for  circular.  11.  Ffehcr,  Milford.  J. 

ii JlkdsCHICKENS-DUCKS  geese-turkeys 

Guinea-  Harm*  and  Dog-.  Stock  and  Hatching 
l._«s.  i  at. l  Yee.H.  A.  S0U0ER.  Bo*  29.Seilersvjlle.Pa' 

DfiDV  AIII  Y  ®arr*  Rocks,  Reds,  white  Leghorns 
DnD!  Vtlf  A  :,ud  Broilers,  lie  and  up.  Safedeliv 
„  ‘V'y guaranteed.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

I  tee  J.  >.  >ACL,  It.  D„  Me  YlUtervIlle.  Pennn 


trom  pure  bred  flocks  of 
’Tt  -N'A  quick  maturity,  that  are 
bred  for  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Vigorous,  big,  heal¬ 
thy,  vermin-free,  day- 

old  chicks.  Leghorns.  Rocks, 
Reds.  Wyandottes.  Anconas. 
Minorcas.  Orpingtons,  etc. 
16c  and  up.  Safe  arrival  by 
parcel  post  guaranteed.  Ship¬ 
ped  from  *10  hatcheries.  One 
of  them  near  you.  Big  illus¬ 
trated  baby  chick  circular 
sent  free. 


CONTINENTAL  HATCHERIES 

Head  Office,  102  W.  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  World’s  Largest  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Delivered  at  your  door, 
anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post 
charges. 

Three  Million  for  1921 

Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Smith's  Standard  Buff  Leghorns  Black  Minorcas 
{Copyrighted)  W hite  Leghorns  Anconas 
Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Orpingtons 
Buff  Leghorns  Assorted 
Write  nearett  address  today  for  catalog— fre*. 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  D«pt.  59,  1959  W.  74th  Street 

Boston.  Mass..  Dept.  59,  154  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Dept.  59.  834  Locust  Street 

Chicago.  Ill.,  Dept.  5'*.  247So.DearhornSt. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Dept.  59.  816  Pine  Street 

America's  Foremost 

Poultry  Journal 

5  MONTHS’  O  Ct  e,fc 
^  A  TRIAL  CtS. 

F°r  ovmr  30  year*  th«  leader  In  down-to-date 
poultry  helpfulness.  Tells  how  to  i?et  more 
winter  how  to  hatch,  feed,  house  and  breed  successfully . 

Issued  Monthly,  40-150  pa^en.  Only  25c.  stamps  or  coin,  for  5 
months’  trial.  Full  year  subscription.  $1.00. 

Poultry  Success,  Bex  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 

ForSale-Bred-to-Lay  White  Rocks 

Day-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  260-egg 
strain  White,  large  standard  birds.  Also  one  pen 
of  Breeders.  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 


HUMMER'S  Famous  CHICKS 

R. .,  ks, Reds, white  and  Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona.  Minorca 
Illustrated  Circular.  E.  ft.  HUMMER  S  CO..  Frcnrbtown.  v  l 

R  ARY  PH  breeds  to  select  from. 

*  LniLH3p,.ites  reasonable 
Xo  delay.  U  rite  f  price  itst.  «.  HEHN,  18th  8vc..  Belm.r,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chick  Catalogue  brookside  huh,  N«i,»n.  pa. 

FinA  Poultry, Turkeys, Geese,  Ducks. Guineas, 

i  IMUUfUcuo  U^ntanis,  Hares.  Piueons,  Dog-,  Stock 
,  Lir--  reasonable.  Catalog  fre  PIONEER  FARM.  Telford.  Pa- 

“College  Queen’s”  Record 

Setting  eggs  for  sale.  Day-old  chicks  for  sale. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  •  Bridgeton,  R,  I„ 

S.  C.  R.  I.REDS 

VI bert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs.  per  loo.  Un- 
liatched  eggs  duplicated  at  half  price.  Baby  chicks. 
per  100.  AiYiV/l  AL  JONES,  Craryvitle,  New  York 


Buff  Orpington  Cockerels  >.r 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  «ronhg%Tf.!h'y 

free  range  stock.  Excellent  Winter  layers.  1*8.50  pert'..- 
#1*  perlOO.  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Martin,  Hatfield,  l*a. 

Single  Comb  White  Legho  rns 

Day -old  chicks  of  trap-nested  stock  for  March  De¬ 
liveries.  525  per  hundred.  April  Deliveries,  520  pet 
hundred.  May  Deliveries.  518  per  hundred.  5°b  Dis 
count  for  anyone  who  comes  for  them  at  the  farm 

The  PI  NE GROVE  POULTRY  FARM.H  BERN 
STEIN  A  SONS,  Props.,  Center  Moriches.  N.  Y. 

Parks’  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Day-oUl  Chicks  and  Hatching  Egg^.  A  trial.-the  best 
convince;.  J.  TKOI’KAXO,  Spurrowbush,  X.  Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  For  Safa 

“GOT. DBA  Mi  ”  strain.  Large  frame  and  bone. 

Miss  IDA  UHUMBLEY,  Draper,  Virginia 

PURE  BRED  M.  B.  TURKEYS  for  Sale 

Young  Toms,  #tO  to  *15.  Turkey  Eggs.  do,,  each 
Mrs.  V.  M.  COLE.  Eastport,  New  York 

Barron  Single  C,  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  heavy  producing  hens  sired  by  high  pedigreed 
cockerels,  »■>  to  $8  per  bird.  G.  H.  WRAIGHT.  West  Willington,  Ct. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKEREL 

$15  takes  the  bird  that  just  won  the  Blue  Ribbon  at  the 
Cornwall  Poultry  Shew,  Moilie  Wellington  strain. 

I,.  I.,  fit  CKKL.  VA  uldcn.  New  Y'ork 


S.C. Black Minorcas 


■  anicie,  u,  *  me  i'll  wa, 

ii.  K.  MII.I.I  It.  R.  No.  %  Oxford.  N.J. 


WhitoWuanHnHo*  R<»*eComb.  Egg  a -day strain.  Coclc- 
n  Ml Ic  n  ydlUJUl lc3  ,M*els  and  hatching  e^rgs.  Fertility 
guaranteed.  3lrsi.  Elvira  l.  Steere,  Grot  toe*,  Va. 


EVERLAY  Brown  Leghorns 

World  Record  Layers  American  Egg  Con¬ 
test.  Leading  winners.  Xew  York,  (  ’hicago. 
Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Lav  large 
white  eggs,  t  atalog  tree.  Stock — Eggs  — 
Chicks.  EVERLAT  FARM.  Box  28.  Portland,  Indiana 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ISLAN1?  REI)i 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained.  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs.  $8  for  15;  818  for  1  III).  Write  for  cir 
cnlar  B.  QUACKENBUSH  Darien.  Conn  Box  800.  Phone  140 

For  Sale— ™br?ogh‘  Dark  Cornish  Game  Cockerels 

Ql'll.l  l  KTIUX'K  1MU  POULTRY  Hit  It,  Box  65,  Millurii,  S.Y. 


.*.  RABBITS  | 

BLACK  SIBERIAN  HARES 

At  the  last  Madison  Square  Garden  Show  I  wot;  in  this 
breed,  three  firsts,  three  specials,  as  well  ns  special  for 
best  pelt  in  the  show.  Those  prize  winners  for  sale  as  well 
as  other  stock  of  all  ages.  All  are  duly  registered  and  I 
furnish  papers.  Dr.  E.  J.  SMITH,  Wcilhimpt,.  l,,ch.  Hew  r,r« 


Rahhiio  A11  prominent  Species 
(IdUUlIa  Exhibition  and  Breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding  and  C  are  of  Rab 
bits  50c.  Department  A.  JOSEPH  BLANK 
42B  Highland  Ave..  Mount  Vernon,  H.  f. 


For  Sale-Pedigreed  Black  Siberian  Hares 

world’s  greatest  meat  and  fnr  Rabbit.  Young  and  old 
.stork.  Prices  reasonable.  CHARLES  REAS8ECK,  Vinkleek  Hill,  Ontario 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  nrd 
reg.  stock.  Trices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK.  Somermlie.  a  j 


Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Questions  About  Locust  Timber 

1.  Does  locust  make  good  fuel?  If  not, 
why?  2.  Plow  long  on  the  average  does 
it  take  locust  to  grow  to  10  or  12  inches 
in  diameter?  3.  Would  you  advise  high 
pruning  for  rapid  trunk  growth,  say  about 
one-third  top  and  two-thirds  trunk?  4. 
Is  there  any  other  wood  you  would  ad¬ 
vise  ahead  of  locust  for  fast  growth,  all 
uses  considered?  5.  IIow  long  should 
green  wood  bo  cut  before  using  for  fuel? 
6.  Would  you  consider  planting  locust  for 
fuel  a  good  investment?  7.  Would  cat¬ 
tle  bother  small  locust  trees  if  the  land  is 
not  pastured  too  heavily?  The  reason  I 
have  asked  about  locust  is  that  it  is  about 
Ihe  fastest,  growing  variety  of  tree  we 
have  except  the  rapid  growing  variety  of 
poplar,  but  the  poplar  would  not  be  much 
good  except  for  fuel,  while  locust  would. 

McKeesport,  Pa.  c.  G.  e. 

1.  Locust  makes  good  fuel,  having  about 
the  same  heat  value  as  hard  maple.  Lo¬ 
cust  burns  better  than  maple  when  green 
and  cures  somewhat  quicker.  Locust 
wood  is  hard  to  cut  and  some  people  think 
it  is  objectionable  for  this  reason. 

2.  As  shown  by  the  following  table  the 
black  locust  becomes  of  value  economi¬ 
cally  at  15  years  of  age.  This  also  shows 
a  comparison  with  other  trees: 

Economic 

Species.  Use.  Maturity. 

Black  locust . Fence  posts.  .  .15  years 

Carolina  poplar...  .Pulpwood  ...  .20  years 

Chestnut  sprouts.  .  R.  R.  ties . 35  years 

White  pine . Lumber  . 50  years 

Norway  spruce. .  .  .  Paper  pulp  .  .  .50  years 
Hemlock . Lumber  . 100  years 

3.  In  the  wood  lots  which  are  too  open 
t.he  lower  branches  of  the  trees  are  not 
always  killed  by  shade  and  do  not  drop 
off.  In  such  instances  it  may  be  profit¬ 
able  to  prune  off  the  branches  to  a  height 
of  16  ft.,  thus  insuring  the  production  of 
one  good  log  free  from  knots.  I  would 
not  remove  two-thirds  of  growth,  as  sug¬ 
gested. 

4.  As  stated  previously,  the  locust 
grows  rapidly  and  probably  as  fast  as 
any  other  tree  of  value. 

5.  Green  wood  is  being  sold  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  at  present  for  .$4.50  a  cord.  This 
consists  of  first. -class  hard  maple  and 
beech.  It  can  be  burned  now,  but  of 
course  is  not  as  good  as  cured  wood. 
Maple  takes  about  six  months  to  cure  and 
locust  about  four  months,  depending  on 
the  time  of  year.  A  great  deal  of  wood 
is  cut  here  iii  tin'  Winter,  corded  in  the 
woods  and  sold  the  next  Fall.  The  wood 
loses  about  20  per  cent  >>f  its  weight  in 
curing. 

(>.  I  would  not  consider  planting  any 
tree  for  fuel  a  good  investment,  but  if 
planted  for  other  uses,  say  fence  posts, 
yes. 

7.  Grazing  should  not  be  permitted  with 
i pew  growths  or  sprouts  on  the  ground. 
It  should  be  allowed  only  When  the  trees 
are  of  a  fair  size. 

8.  There  are  several  species  of  trees 
that  can  he  planted  in  New  York  that  are 
very  desirable.  They  are  : 

Conifers — White  pine,  red  pine,  Nor¬ 
way  spruce.  Scotch  pine.  European  larch, 
white  cedar. 

Hardwoods — White  ash,  black  locust, 
basswood,  red  oak,  Carolina  poplar. 

Black  locust  is  suitable  for  planting  on 
any  soil  except  undrained  swamps.  It  is 
sensitive  to  frosts,  hence  not  adapted  for 
planting  in  the  Adirondack  or  Catskill 
regions.  It  requires  a  large  amount  of 
tight  and  should  not  be  used  for  under¬ 
planting  or  where  there  is  much  shade. 
The  trees  are  usually  planted  12  ft.  x  12 
ft.  Locust  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  strong 
and  durable,  and  is  highly  valuable  in 
shipbuilding.  C. 


A  RELEGATION  visited  the  candidate  :it 
his  country  home.  He  met  them  with  hat 
and  coat  off,  overalls  on,  mopping  his 
brow.  “Ah.”  he  said.  “Glad  to  see  ymi. 
But  I’m  very  'busy  putting  hay  in  just, 
jiow.  Come  down  to  the  barn  and  we’ll 
talk  things  over  while  T  work.”  Down  to 
the  barn  hustled  the  political  candidate 
and  the  delegation.  The  nominee  seized 
a  pitchfork  and — but  where  was  the  hay? 
“.John,”  he  shouted.  “John,  where’s  all 
the  hay?”  “Sorry,  sir,”  came  the  reply 
from  the  loft,  “but  I  ain’t  had  time  yet 
to  throw  it  back  since  you  throw  it  up 
for  yesterday’s  delegation.” — Everybody's. 

Nassau  Hospital,  Minneola, L.  I.,  fjrl,',™ 

in  nursing  to  young  women  between  eighteen  and  thir¬ 
ty-five  vears  o'f  age.  One  year  of  High  School  t'oinpnl- 
»>ry.  Homelike  atmosphere,  good  table.  Allowance  of 
•hi 'per  mouth  and  textbooks  furnished  after  probation 
period.  Application  to  he  made  to  the  Superintendent. 

AN  UNEXCELLED  OPPORTUNITY 

For  a  real  Salesman  who  has  haii  experience  sell¬ 
ing  farm  machinery  and  who  has  an  automobile,  to 
soil  a  line  of  Tractors, Threshers,  Ensilage  Cutters, 
Motor  Trucks,  etc.,  in  territory  in  New  York  State. 
Alust  be  able  to  devote  entire  time  to  the  work,  and 
produce  results.  Big  money  for  the  right  man. 
Write  for  appointment.  Address 
Adv  .  8494  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  351. 

FOB  SALK — 75  acres;  good  soil;  good  buildings; 

particulars  to  interested;  no  agents.  EDWIN 
DUTTWEILEK,  Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Southern  Jersey,  vicinity  of  Lake- 
wood  preferred,  modern  farm.  200  acres  or 
more,  for  poultry;  house  and  buildings  must  be 
up  to  date,  on  State  road;  must  be  a  bargain; 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  none  too  good 
if  tlie  price  and  terms  are  right.  Answer  RE¬ 
SPONSIBLE,  Box  290,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  on  shares  Niagara  Maid 
Farms,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  to  a 'reliable,  en¬ 
ergetic,  competent  man,  a  Hollander  preferred; 
farm  consists  of  400  acres,  splendid  soil;  350 
acres  tillable;  two  complete  sets  of  farm  build¬ 
ings  equipped  with  latest  improvements;  elec¬ 
trically  lighted;  possession  given  April  1.  or  will 
sell  on  easy  terms.  .1.  T.  SHANAHAN.  50  Hud¬ 
son  St..  Buffalo,  N.  A'. 


FOR  SALE— 32-acre  fruit,  truck  and  poultry 
farm;  fish,  oysters,  crabs  and  fine  gunning; 
fine  climate;  price  ¥3,750.  A.  L.  SELTZER, 
Marlon  Station.  Aid. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acre  farm  and  buildings;  one 
mile  from  Somerville,  N.  .T.:  stock,  dairy  or 
truck;  stone  road.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somer¬ 
ville,  X.  .T. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — Near  Oyster  Bay:  cottage, 
dairy,  stables,  brooder  bouse,  outbuildings: 
truck  garden;  water  system.  Address  KAH- 
LEN,  SO  Leonard  Stroet,  Now  York  City.  Tele¬ 
phone  Franklin  3431. 


WANTED — Right  in  town  or  village,  small 
house  having  good  lot;  liberal  rent,  or  fair 
price  for  right  tiling.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWELVE  ACRES — Otsego  County,  N.  Y.;  large 
bouse,  barn,  well,  brook,  productive  land; 
1.500  foot  elevation;  mail,  telephone;  price. 
$1,200:  more  land  adjoining,  $30  acre.  BOX 
07.  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  family  of  three  wants  to  rent  house 
with  ground  for  garden  and  raising  poultry, 
with  option  of  buying.  ADVERTISER  8492, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  farm  in  Northern  N.  .T., 
with  option  of  buying;  15  to  30  acres:  stock 
and  implements  optional:  full  particulars. 
"CARETAKER.”  553  1 ‘respect.  Street,  Maple¬ 
wood,  N.  .T. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Nearly  000  tsix  hundred) 
acres  of  woodland  and  fields  in  full  cultiva¬ 
tion:  12-room  steam  heated  house;  model 

barn  with  stanchions  for  30  cows;  hollow  tile 
siio;  up-to-date  pigpen,  scvenly-tive  feet  long; 
modern  chicken  house,  seventy-five  feet  long; 
water  power  sufficient  for  home;  -electric  plant; 
beautifully  situated  in  Berkshire  Hills;  easy 
access  to  railway,  Pittsfield.  Chatham  and 
Croat  Barrington,  Mass.;  ideal  dairy  farm; 
fully  equipped  with  cows,  horses  machinery;  a 
second  large  two-family  house  on  premises. 
Address  A.  .T.  POWELL,  city  address,  915 
President  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 226-acre  dairy,  grain  and  stock 
farm,  near  Middletown,  Orange  County.  New 
York;  this  farm  is  a  money-maker:  cuts  100 
tons  of  hay;  90  acres  level  meadows;  about  40 
acres  grain  land;  80  acres  pasture;  16  wood  and 
timber;  water  in  barn  and  house:  12  large 
rooms  and  bathroom;  barn  room  for  52  cows  and 
live  horses,  and  other  outbuildings;  36  head  of 
cattle,  of  which  10  are  high  bred  registered 
Holsteins;  four  horses  and  all  machinerv  and 
implements  and  some  furniture  to  go  with  the 
farm  at  a  bargain  price,  as  the  owner  is  too 
old  to  run  il ;  possession  given  at  any  time; 
would  consider  Middletown  property  in  trade; 
this  farm  makes  A  1  milk:  must  be  sold  wiiliin 
six  weeks.  HENRY  E.  MEYER.  Howells, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  to  rent — 240-acre  farm,  suitable 
for  dairying,  stock  or  poultry  raising:  15 
minutes  by  auto  from  New  Brunswick.  New 
Jersey,  and  Penn’a  R.  R.  depot;  large  build¬ 
ings,  first-class  order;  11  box  stalls,  10  open; 
cow  house  for  15  cows;  4  henhouses;  tenant 
house;  dwelling  with  14  rooms,  large  cellar; 
well  watered  and  wooded:  very  near  excellent 
markets;  can  purchase  stock,  equipment,  poul¬ 
try.  etc.;  16  acres  of  Winter  wheat.  Write  or 
apply  by  letter,  with  references,  to  WILLIAM 
IL  LEFPP,  26  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City, 
for  further  particulars. 


TEN  ACRES;  fruit  and  poultry;  good  buildings: 

spring  water  in  house:  $5,000.  GEORGE'S. 
MARTIN,  R.  No.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FARMER  take  charge;  shares;  sell  equipment 
reasonable  or  keep  same;  give  percentage  or 
salary  and  percentage.  A.  J.  SAVACOOL, 
Bristol,  Pa. 


BEA1.TIFUL  vegetable  and  chicken  farm:  20 
acres  of  river  flat:  near  growing  city;  coun¬ 
try  club  grounds  join  farm,  and  was  at  one 
time  part  of  same;  main  entrance  to  club  runs 
through  farm:  large  double  house  with  till  im¬ 
provements:  basement  barn:  garage,  henhouse; 
an  ideal  Summer  home;  price  $12,600:  $6,000 
cash.  R.  F.  HOWLAND,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


45  ACRES  of  all  level  land;  Berks  Co.,  l*a.: 

good  buildings;  timber  tract;  good  schools 
and  locality;  deal  with  owner.  L.  F.  LINO- 
HELL,  Anieostia,  D.  C. 


WANTED— To  rent  farm  with  stock  anil  equip 
incut:  not  more  than  100  acres:  at  once.  AD 
V ERT1SEU  8460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN’S  estate  and  poultry  farm  for 
sale;  2314  acres;  Orange  County,  adjoining 
Walden;  beautiful  3-story  8-room  home;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water,  hath, 
toilet  ,ete.;  suburban  type  “Ford,”  with  starter; 
brooder  capacity,  4.500;  incubator,  2,440;  400 
Leghorn  breeders;  fine  barn,  garage,  etc.;  all 
buildings  anil  equipment  virtually  new,  con¬ 
structed  within  last  five  years:  $10,000  spent  on 
tli is  place  within  past  15  months;  $11,000  takes 
it.  W.  E.  NEWMAN,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Largo  commercial  poultry  farm, 
selling  baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs,  stock,  etc.; 
favorably  situated,  85  miles  from  New  York 
City;  well  and  favorably  known  for  its  trap- 
nested,  heavy  laying  stock;  also  for  its  policy 
of  fairness  and  honesty  in  business;  pressing  de¬ 
mand  for  all  products  at  to;)  prices,  largely  to 
old-established  trade;  fully  stocked  and  equip¬ 
ped;  2,0(81  head  of  selected  Leghorns;  20,t8N) 
incubator  capacity;  10,000  chick  brooder  capac¬ 
ity;  23  acres  land;  modem  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  ;  good  repair;  water  piped  to  all  buildings; 
feed  carrier  in  each  laying  house;  eggs  in  incu¬ 
bators  turned  by  crank:  Ford  delivery  car:  horse, 
wagons,  farm  tools,  shipping  coops,  etc.;  mod¬ 
ern  6-room  bungalow;  a  live,  paying  business; 
possession  August  1:  price  $22,000:  $12,000  cash; 
circular.  Address  ADVERTISER  8459,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Fruit  farm  near  Itliaea.  STAN¬ 
LEY  GIRVAN,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT  Summer  hoarding  house 
in  Catskills;  accommodates  forty  guests;  three 
miles  from  Fleischmanns  Station;  level  road. 
E.  M.,  Box  74,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 


70  ACRES — AH  level  loam;  30  i  teres  commercial 
pine;  6  acres  mixed  bearing  fruit;  8-room 
frame  dwelling;  barn;  2  wells:  soft  water;  l 
horse;  1  mule;  1  cow;  7  hogs;  50  chickens;  all 
farm  machinery  needed;  price  $3,500.  VIN¬ 
CENT  TAMBURINO,  R.  1,  Delmar,  Del. 


$2. (8)0  CASH  will  buy  40  acres  potato  ground, 
good  buildings,  new  6-room  house;  running 
water;  splendid  meadow;  brook;  tie-up  10  cows; 
wonderful  markets;  near  three  resorts;  State 
road;  schools,  churches;  commuting  distance 
New  York ;  Federal  Land  Bank  farm,  or  will 
put.  out  on  shares  with  2.8  acres  more  on  50-50 
basis;  or  will  rent  outright,  $500  year:  sale 
price  $7,500  for  the  40  acres;  only  cause  selling, 
ill  health.  WYNDAMER10  FARM,  Belmar,  V 
J.;  R.  1,  Box  106. 


FOR  SALE— 112-acre  Alfalfa  farm;  will  cut 
price  rather  than  rent;  best,  soil:  beautiful 
home  spot.  GEO.  R.  CROSS,  86  Seneca  St.. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 204  acres,  stock  and  tools:  Mont¬ 
pelier  six  miles.  Write  owner,  THUS.  ECK- 
MAN,  Putnamville,  Vt. 


FARM — 100  acres;  new  0-room  bungalow;  new 
garage:  good  grain  or  potato  soil;  no  stones; 
level;  splendid  for  poultry  farm;  for  rent,  $25 
per  month;  privilege  of  buying;  3  miles  from 
Lakelmrst:  Jersey  Central  Railroad;  70  miles 
New  York;  60  miles  Philadelphia.  WM.  BECK¬ 
ER,  Box  138.  Lakehurst,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — The  best  paying  and  cheapest  small 
farm  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland;  must 
be  sold;  mild  elimate;  14  acres;  5  in  high  state 
of  cultivation;  9  in  oak  woods,  will  cut  150  cords 
of  wood,  selling  for  $8.50,  three  miles  from  farm 
at  Mardela  Depot;  good  level  roads;  one  mile 
from  steamboat  wharf;  free  mail  delivery;  on 
main  county  road  from  Mardela  to  Quantico;  3- 
room  new  house,  well  finished  inside  and  papered, 
painted  outside;  well  bn  porch;  aft  wire 

screened;  lmrn  stalls  for  three  head  of  stock; 
sheds  for  wagons  and  tools;  houses  for  corn, 
wood,  smoke  and  meat:  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
grapes:  one-half  acre  of  strawberries;  fruit  sold 
for  $300  last  season;  school,  churches  and  store, 
half  mile:  oysters  and  fish,  half  mile;  price 
$1,000;  half  cash;  do  not  write  unless  you  mean 
business;  this  place  must  be  sold  ill  60  days. 
Address  HOLLYWOOD  FARM.  Mardela  Springs, 
Md.;  Box  45,  R.  1. 


WANTED— Partner  (single  man),  join  me  in 
chicken  farm;  berries;  advertiser  lias  farm 
quite  adaptable.  ADVERTISE  It  8476,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  Hudson  River  farm;  beiiutiful 
view  of  river,  with  dock;  10O  acres,  for  Half 
its  value.  THEO.  FULLER,  i  nadilla,  N.  Y. 


FARM  boarding  house  for  sale;  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains:  60  acres;  price  $3,500;  particlars.  MR. 
THOMAS  DEERE,  Urlton,  Greene  Co.,  X.  Y. 


FOR  llEXT — Fruit  and  truck  farm,  about.  50 
acres;  2U  acres  black  muck,  balun.ee  meadow 
ami  orchard:  also  grist  mill  and  established 
feed  business,  ill  good  dairy  section.  Xorthorn 
Xew  Jersey,  about  50  miles  from  New  York, 
via  D..  L.  A  IV.  Ry.  ARTHUR  DA.XKS,  Mgr., 
Tranquillity  Farms,  Allamucliy,  X.  J. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale:  2  miles 
from  Willimantic;  30  acres:  7-rooni  house; 
housing  capacity,  500  liens;  $2.5(8):  can  be 
bought,  fully  stocked  and  equipped.  PAUL  JAN¬ 
SEN.  Willimantic,  Conn.;  R.  F.  I).  No.  1. 


FOR  SALE — Grist  mill;  other  business;  land; 

house;  sell,  exchange.  KAYS.  674  Monroe, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  on  shares,  farm  with  stock 
and  tools;  Virginia  preferred;  owner  can  re¬ 
main;  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
8471.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALK-  A  bargain  dairy  farm.  125  acres; 

10  acres  woods:  no  rocks  or  waste  land:  soil 
gravelly  loam,  mostly  level;  trolley  service 
every  lmur  to  Hudson  and  Albany;  quarter  mile 
from  village;  churches.  Catholic  and  Protestant: 
also  high  school:  electric  light  and  sidewalk  to 
door  from  village:  good  hay  and  grain  producer: 
about  50  apple  trees  and  other  fruit:  13-rbom 
house;  large  barn,  wagon  house,  cow  barn:  all 
in  good  condition:  running  water  in  house  and 
barn:  also  lire  protection:  price  $N*r>00.  JOHN 
H.  DENNIS.  Vulatie.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  Maine  Yankee,  with  own  help, 
fully  equipped  dairy  farm;  lease  or  rent,  with 
purchase  option.  J.  H.  IL.  Vineland.  N.  J. 


FARM  manager  wishes  to  buy,  lease  or  operate 
farm  of  about  100  acres:  some  stock  and  tools; 
electricity  in  house:  price  and  terms  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  8474,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE— One-Half  section 
good  Alberta  wheat  ranch;  improvements;  land 
ready  for  crop;  eight  miles  from  railroad  town. 
ADVERTISER  8475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


25  ACRES,  half  mile  from  lake;  20  miles  from 
Dunkirk  or  Buffalo;  one  mile  from  speed  line; 
splendid  buildings,  stock  and  tools:  price  $5,700; 
cash,  $3,900.  Address  OWNER,  General  Deliv¬ 
ery,  Angola,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  fifty  acres;  located  two 
miles  from  Delmar.  Delaware;  good  eight- 
room  house  and  outbuildings;  plenty  of  fruit 
for  family  use,  and  would  make  a  fine  poultry 
farm;  thirty-eight  acres  cleared,  twelve  of  tini- 
lier.  ELMER  LEWIS.  R.  D.  No.  3,  Delmar,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — This  fine  farm,  situated  in  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  New  Jersey,  40  miles  from  New 
Y’ork,  consists  of  137  acres,  110  tillable,  balance 
meadow  and  woodland;  buildings  in  splendid 
repair;  house  of  8  rooms,  steam  heated,  bath 
and  toilet;  tenant  house,  4  rooms  and  toilet; 
stable  for  6  horses  and  2  box  stalls:  large  barn: 
concrete  cow  stable  for  20  cows;  silo,  108  tons; 
running  water  to  house  and  barns;  wagon  house, 
corn  crib,  chicken  houses,  etc.;  2V4  miles  to 
Central  R.  R.  and  Lehigh  Valley,  on  stone 
road;  owned  by  a  lady  who  lias  another  farm, 
where  she  lives,  and  finds  the  task  of  running 
two  too  much  for  her;  5  young  horses,  20  cows, 
bull,  and  all  necessary  machinery;  price,  com¬ 
plete,  $20,000;  one-half  cash.  ADVERTISER 
8489,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUDSON  River  Valley  farm  of  over  200  acres; 

fruit  and  dairy  section;  near  State  roads, 
railroads  and  boat  landing;  ample  buildings,  in 
good  repair.  ADVERTISER  8486,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 23  G.- acre  farm;  modernized  10- 
room  house;  new  barn;  on  State  road;  hour 
out:  good  soil,  fruit  and  wood  lot;  exchange 
considered.  ADVERTISER  8485.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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220  ACRES:  good  buildings;  lots  of  fruit:  big 
sugar  bush;  plenty  of  timber;  $3,000.  C.  0. 
FORD,  I’arish,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 80-acre  fruit,  and  dairy 
farm;  two  miles  from  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  on 
stone  road;  one  mile  from  school,  church,  grange 
and  public  library;  trolley  and  ’bus  lines  to  all 
imints;  8-room  house:  water  at  door;  large  base¬ 
ment  barn,  room  for  40  head;  horse  stable, 
wagon,  chicken,  ice  house  and  milk  room;  800 
pear  trees  just  coming  into  bearing;  30  acres 
very  early  spring  watered  pasture;  balance 
meadow  and  plow  land;  splendid  neighborhood: 
right  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  fruit  belt, 
where  land  is  selling  from  $250  to  $1,000  per 
acre;  price  $8,000;  reasonable  terms;  early  pos¬ 
session.  MRS.  CHARLES  EVANS,  Route  No.  2, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


TWO  FARMS — 117  and  70  acres;  good  buildings; 

fertile  soil:  tine  location;  stock,  implements; 
easy  terms.  FRED  DRAKE,  Shingleliouse,  Fa. 


AVANTED —  Farm  partner;  large  family;  must 
have  $1,500;  30-eoW  dairy  farm:  Central  New 
York.  Address  ADVERTISER  8484.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 87  acres  fruit,  grain  farm,  between 
Seneca,  Cayuga  Lakes;  good  buildings;  good 
water:  tools:  $3,700.  XV.  CLAPP,  4"1  S.  Anna 
St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


35-ACRE  FARM  on  State  road;  high  state  of 
cultivation;  good  buildings;  5  acres  wood  and 
pine  timber;  well  watered;  mail  at  door;  adapt¬ 
ed  for  poultry;  all  kinds  of  fruit:  near  churches 
and  schools:  furnished  and  equipped,  or  separate, 
as  desired.  RICHARD  CASEY,  Schuylerville, 
N.  Y.;  Route  1. 


Miscellaneous 


XVOMAN  wants  board  on  farm;  about  45  min¬ 
utes  out:  about  one-half  hour  from  station. 
ADVERTISER  8490.  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  Hay:  any  quantity.  PHILIP 
LINSLEY.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  DRILLERS — One  No.  5,  two  No,  2. 

all  traction:  full  equipment,  for  each,  including 
fishing  tools:  good  order;  all  Porcupine  boilers. 
THEO.  S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


KNITTING  yarn,  three-ply,  guaranteed  all  vir 
gin  (new)  wool:  white,  grey,  brown  or  black 
$2.75  per  lb.;  2  lbs.  or  more  at  $2.50  per  lb. 
Heavy  luind-knit  socks,  medium  or  large, 
weight  about.  5  oz.,  $1.50  per  pair.  Fringe  mit¬ 
tens,  extra  thick  fringe,  $3.75  per  pair,  post¬ 
paid.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  Coudersport,  Pa.  Route  6. 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers:  healthful 
and  delicious;  $1  per  pound:  money  with  or¬ 
der.  “ENDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


CAR  of  Timothy  hay  with  a  trace  of  Red-top 
and  clover;  $22.50  per  ton  f.  o.  1).  Genoa,  N.  Y. 
C.  LESLIE  MASON,  Genoa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Limited  number  of  chick  boxes; 

price  very  reasonable;  also,  one  360-egg  Buf¬ 
falo  Incubator.  C.  SCHRYVER,  Omar,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Oliver  2-bottoni  12-ineh  tractor 
plow;  used  very  little;  $100.  CLINTON 
STORY.  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


FOR  your  children,  your  sweetheart  and  your 
self,  buy  pure-  home-made  chocolates;  the  kind 
that,  tastes  like  more;  85c  per  lb.,  postpaid. 
CHARLOTTE  A.  SNELL,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Following  tractors  and  equipment: 

Kumely  Oat  Kill,  30-60  h.p.,  with  5  bottom 
16-ln.  plows;  some  extra  parts  and  tools;  com 
plete,  $1,000.  Case  Model  A.  9-18,  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  with  2  bottom  14-in.  Grand  Detour  plow 
and  10- ft.  Deere  cutaway  Rose  barrow;  com¬ 
plete  $900.  Bates  Steel  Mule  motor,  good; 
otherwise  in  need  of  some  repairs,  $250.  Corn 
busker,  McCormack.  8-roll,  like  new,  $650; 
Crosse  separator,  $500;  Gill  rye  thrasher,  $250; 
Delaware  cream  separator  and  motor.  $100; 
Babcock  tester.  24-bottle  size  and  meter  and  par¬ 
aphernalia,  $75;  Mahoney  milk  sealer,  $10;  car 
riage.  like  new,  $75;  pint  form  top  wagon.  1  toil 
capacity,  $75:  Ontario  grain  drill,  12-hoe,  $85. 
C.  DRYSD.M.E  BLACK.  Somerville,  X.  J.  Week 
days,  154  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Used  P.lueflame  brooder:  good  order; 

250-ehiek  capacity.  .T.  F.  STEF.t  rMULLER, 
Box  135.  t’os  Cob,  Conn, 


FOR  SALK  Four  Candei  incubator  sections;  $30 
each :  all  four.  S100.  W.  IT.  DAYTON.  North 
Harpersfield.  X.  Y. 


WAXTED-  Burke  or  Pease  frail  grader;  state 
eomlHinii  and  price.  L  B.  Lll’MA.X,  Titus¬ 
ville,  X.  J. 


WAXTED— 12-inch  cement  tile  mould.  HAROLD 
It.  CURTISS,  It.  F.  I).  X’o.  4,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED— 100  lm.  buckwheat.  B.  H.  REED 
&  BROS.,  Higbtstown,  N.  J. 


HONEY— Choice  clover  extracted,  60  lbs.  $12, 
f.  o.  b. ;  10  lbs.  $2.70;  5  lbs.,  $1.45;  10  lbs., 
amber,  $1.85,  postpaid.  3d  zone.  J.  C.  HICKS. 
Belleville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK-  One  4.200-egg  Hall  mammoth  incu¬ 
bator:  A  No.  1  condition;  price  $275.  W.  II. 
REDDER,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK — One  18-in.  Munson  feed  grinder; 

line  shaft  with  clutch  pulley,  elevators,  etc.; 
good  as  new;  price  $200.  DUANE  P.  SPRAKER. 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  CLOVER  HONEY,  f.  o.  b.  our  sta¬ 
tion,  60-lb.  can,  $12;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.35;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey.  60-lb.  can,  $10:  delivered  In  3d 
postal  zone.  10  lbs.  clover,  $2.75;  10  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2.60;  5  lbs.  either,  $1.50;  very  attract¬ 
ive  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Good,  used,  one  man  stump  puller; 
complete;  state  price.  LEMltKK,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mangel  beets  for  cow  feed.  BEECH- 
WOOD  FARM,  Crosskill.  N.  J. 


HOMEMADE  ice  cream  candy;  vanilla,  choc¬ 
olate,  strawberry  and  wiutergreen  flavors;  1 1/, 
lbs.  for  $1.  JOHN  R.  RIDLEY,  Shohola,  Pa. 


WANTED — Incubator.  3,000  upward;  Candee 
preferred  Write  fully.  WHITE  DIAMOND 
FARM.  Milford,  N.  J. 


OYSTERS — Maryland  oysters  right  from  the  salt 
water  every  day:  will  exchange  (in  the  shell) 
for  good  apples,  barrel  for  barrel,  or  2  gals, 
meats,  postpaid,  for  barrel  No.  1  apples;  ship 
apples  by  freight  only;  prices  on  oysters  lower; 
write  for  them.  WM.  LORD,  Cambridge.  Md. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

A  subscriber  relates  his  experience  with 
“The  Ten  Payment  Plan”  of  investment 
as  conducted  by  the  stock  brokerage  house 
of  E.  M.  Fuller  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
with  the  result  that  during  the  decline 
in  prices  of  stocks  previous  to  the  holi¬ 
days  Fuller  &  Co.  called  for  a  “special 
payment,”  and  the  investor,  being  unable 
to  meet  it,  was  sold  out.  losing  payments 
he  had  made.  Perhaps  Fuller  &  Co.  act¬ 
ed  entirely  within  their  rights  in  doing 
this;  but  in  purchasing  stocks  on  the 
“ten  payment  plan”  the  investor  had  no 
idea  that  he  was  subject  to  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  though  purchasing  on  “a  mar¬ 
gin.”  There  is  nothing  in  the  firm’s  lit¬ 
erature  to  lead  the  prospective  investor 
to  believe  that  he  would  lose  his  pay¬ 
ments  made  in  case  of  a  decline,  unless 
the  following  can  be  interpreted  to  this 
effect :  “We  reserve  the  right  in  case  of 
a  drastic  decline  to  ask  for  such  special 
payments  to  give  you  the  necessary  pro¬ 
tection.”  Fuller  &  Co.  should  make  the 
situation  clear  that  the  “ten  payment 
plan”  does  not  relieve  the  investor  from 
all  the  dangers  of  marginal  buying. 

About  three  years  ago  I  bought  $500 
worth  of  stock  in  the  Commonwealth 
Mortgage  Company  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  which  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware  and  promoted  by  Leroy 
Sargent  &  Co.  Since  then  I  have  had 
various  reports  of  the  company,  ranging 
from  bankruptcy  to  a  possible  worth  of  a 
few  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances,  having  purchased  a 
farm,  I  am  in  need  of  money,  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  vou  advise  me  if  any  part 
of  the  money  invested  can  be  regained. 
Michigan.  P.  M. 

The  latest  information  available  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Commonwealth  Mortgage 
Company  is  that  received  from  the  re¬ 
ceivers  of  the  concern,  who  state  that 
there  is  no  market  for  the  stock,  and.  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  fay  what  actual  value  the 
stock  has  at  the  present  time.  There 
was  also  enclosed  a  statement  showing  in 
detail  the  contract  with  Sargent  &  Co  , 
who  marketed  the  preferred  stock,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  commission  of  30  per  cent,  and 
also  50  shares  of  common  for  every  500 
shares  of  preferred  sold.  All  the  common 
was  issued  to  the  promoter,  who  abso¬ 
lutely  controlled  the  company.  Exor¬ 
bitant  salaries  were  paid,  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  statements  were  made  in  selling 
the  stock  to  avoid  the  “Blue  Sky  Laws” 
in  various  Western  States,  and  directors 
and  officers  diverted  the  funds  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  their  personal  use.  The  receiver 
furthermore  stated  that  the  situation  wa.s 
hopeless,  and  that  there  was  no  future  for 
the  company.  It  was  suggested  that  tin- 
affairs  of  the  company  be  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  courts  in  order  that 
every  endeavor  might  be  made  to  recover 
as  far  ae  possible  the  moneys  misappro¬ 
priated 

I  am  writing  Goo.  Higbie  &  Co..  Roch 
ester,  N.  Y..  telling  them  very  plainly 
that  we  do  not  consider  that  we  have  been 
misinformed  by  parties  who  are  evidently 
prejudiced  against  them,  but  we  think 
we  have  been  correctly  informed  by  the 
publishers  of  a  farm  paper  that  has  al¬ 
ways  had  the  best  interests  of  farmers  at 
heart  and  has  openly  dared  to  champion 
them.  I  also  asked  them  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  take  one  of  our  number  on 
a  tour  of  Bucks  or  Delaware  counties. 
Pennsylvania,  or  some  of  the  other  places 
that  have  had  some  experience  with  those 
“wonderful”  Higbie  seeds,  to  interview  the 
farmers  as  to  the  results  from  the  same. 
Pennsylvania.  I-  L.  A. 

Now,  there  is  a  fair  proposition.  Hig¬ 
bie  &  Co.  invited  this  farmer  and  his 
neighbors  to  come  to  Rochester  to  investi¬ 
gate  their  seeds.  I.  L.  A.  makes  the 
counter  proposition  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
farming  sections  where  the  seeds  have 
been  grown  in  previous  years.  Will  Hig¬ 
bie  &  Co.  accept? 

This  is  the  best  way  I  can  prove  or 
explain  my  appreciation  and  interest  in 
you  and  our  paper.  You  no  doubt  heard 
of  the  fellow  who  gets  carried  so  far 
away  with  enthusiasm  that  he  can’t  walk 
back !  Well,  the  fact  that  I’m  a  sub¬ 
scriber  and  availed  myself  of  seeking  your 
advice  and  having  taken  heed,  saved  me 


a  long  walk  and  lots  of  accompanied 
grief.  I  want  you  to  know  it.  and  1 
hope  others  take  heed.  too.  I  hope  that 
our  fellow  subscribers  in  the  country  soon 
overcome  this  .shrimp.  I  wish  you  my 
best  and  my  co-operation.  Your  paper 
is  part  of  our  family  now.  both  in  service 
and  entertainment.  Why,  we  quarrel  to 
see  who  first  reads  it  at  times ! 

Indiana.  E.  G.  P. 

There  is  food  for  reflection  in  the  above 
letter.  The  advice  not  to  “let  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  carry  us  so  far  that  we  cannot 
walk  back”  will  be  well  to  remember 
when  some  slick  agent  is  trying  to  induce 
us  to  sign  the  dotted  line  on  some  invest¬ 
ment  or  other  equally  dangerous  con¬ 
tract. 

Enclosed  find  some  alluring  literature 
from  Geo.  H.  Perkins  &  Co.,  of  your 
city,  who  are  anxious  to  make  some  of 
us  poor  farmers  see  better  times.  I 
did  not  like  the  looks  of  it.  and  am  pass¬ 
ing  it  along  to  the  Publisher's  Desk  for 
an  airing.  Perhaps  you  may  have  given 
them  notice  before,  but  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  seeing  it.  a.  a.  a. 

New  York. 

Perkins  &  Co.  are  asking  farmers  and 
others  to  gamble  in  German  marks  and 
other  foreign  money.  As  usual  these 
dangerous  schemes  are  presented  in  a 
very  alluring  way  and  strong  appeal 
made  to  the  cupidity  of  human  nature  by 
presenting  large  possible  profits.  We 
unhesitatingly  advise  against  participat¬ 
ing  in  gambles  of  this  sort. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  paper  in  gen¬ 
eral.  but  the  articles  on  “Primer  of  Eco¬ 
nomics”  in  the  last  few  editions  are  to 
me  the  master  stroke,  and  fully -cover  a 
wonderful  amount  of  knowledge  upon 
those  subjects.  To  me  they  are  worth 
more  than  10  years’  subscription  price  of 
the  paper.  E.  L.  V.  A. 

New  York. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  out- 
farm  people,  many  of  whom  have  made 
little  or  no  study  of  economics,  readily 
grasp  the  principles  of  political  economy 
and.  as  some  say.  read  it  with  more  in¬ 
terest  than  they  read  fiction.  It  is  a 
subject  not  heretofore  attempted  in  a 
farm  paper,  but  the  general  interest  in 
the  subjects  fully  justifies  our  conviction 
that  our  readers  are  ready  for  economic 
subjects,  and  many,  we  believe,  will  pursue 
the  subjects  beyond  the  elementary  limits 
of  our  present  discussions.  Farmers  have 
studied  and  mastered  production.  Their 
problem  now  is  to  secure  for  themselves 
a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  production 
These  studies  are  intended  to  open  th  • 
way  to  the  solution  of  that  problem. 

Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Rising  Sun. 
Md.,  report  a  recent  experience  with 
proposed  produce  exchange  that  was  to 
operate  only  for  members  who  paid  $25 
each  for  membership.  The  produce  was 
to  be  gathered  by  truck.  A  local  man  was 
engaged  as  truck  driver  and  a  $300  de¬ 
posit  was  demanded  from  him  as  secur¬ 
ity  for  good  conduct.  No  oue  thought 
to  exact  9  guarantee  of  the  promoter 
whose  name  is  given  as  Preston  A.  Young. 
It  is  said  that  $500  was  paid  in  as  dues 
in  the  neighborhood  before  news  came 
that  the  exchange  was  in  financial  trouble 
in  Philadelphia  and  that  the  promoter 
was  working  other  neighborhoods  on  the 
membership  scheme.  Organizations  and 
exchanges  of  farmers  by  promoters  for 
schemes  is  a  pretty  good  thing  to  let  alone. 
Organizations  by  farmers  themselves  are 
quite  another  proposition.  Don’t  let  the 
strangers  get  the  money. 

Senator  John  B.  Mullau  has  introduced 
a  bill  at  Albany  for  the  enaction  of  a  Se¬ 
curities  Daw.  providing  for  the  licensing 
of  brokers  and  dealers  in  securities  by  the 
Secretary  of  State;  for  the  filing  of  state¬ 
ments  prerequisite  to  sale  of  certain  cor¬ 
porate  stock  or  bonds,  also  for  the  filing  of 
certain  promoting  and  underwriting  agree¬ 
ments,  including  information  in  detail  re¬ 
lating  to  mining  and  oil  properties,  and 
imposing  drastic  requirements  as  to  pros¬ 
pectuses  and  advertisements  relating  to 
the  sale  of  such  securities.  This  is  a 
much  needed  Blue  Sky  Law.  and  we  hope 
it  will  have  the  support  of  the  people  and 
become  a  law.  Action  is  needed  to  keen 
this  class  of  speculators  out  of  the  State 
and  country,  and  if  enacted  it  will  save 
millions  to  the  people. 


Susie;  “Bobby,  your  face  is  awful 
dirty.”  Bobby:  “Yes.  I  know  it  is.  My 
aunt  is  cornin’  this  afternoon  an’  I  don’t 
want  her  t’  ask  me  t’  kiss  her.” — Credit 
Lost. 
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Insure  Y our  Farm 
Profits  Now 

Your  profits,  or  losses,  are  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  operating  your  farm  and  the  price  you 
get  for  your  products — nothing  more  or  less. 

Whatever  the  year’s  market  value  of  your  crops 
may  be,  you  can  make  your  profit  larger  by 
lowering  the  cost  of  production. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  save  a  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have 


large  share  of  labor,  horse 
maintenance  and  time  that 
represent  a  large  part  of 
your  present  cost? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be 
raising  profit-paying  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  acres  which  you 
must  use  in  raising  feed  for 
your  horses? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have 
fewer  chores — do  the  neces¬ 
sary  ones  quicker  and  make 
life  more  worth  while? 


convenient,  at  all  times, 
portable  belt  power  for  the 
numerous  power  jobs  around 
your  farm? 

You  can  do  all  of  these 
things  and  add  to  your  profit 
and  pleasure  by  using 
Samson  Power  Farming. 

Thousands  of  Samson  Model 
“M”  Tractor  users  who 
made  money  last  year  can 
prove  this  truth.  What  they 
have  done  you  can  do. 
Begin  now — it’s  up  to  you. 

Write  Today — Get 
the  Benefit  of  This 
Experience 

PTfe  have  been  in  close  touch 
with  thousands  of  Samson 
farmers — we  know  how  and 
why  they  made  money  last 
year — and  will  gladly  gipe 
you  this  information.  Drop 
us  a  postal  card  today — there 
is  no  obligation. 

SAMSON  TRACTOR  CO.,  512  Industrial  Avenue,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Manufacturers  of  Tractors,  Trucks,  Power  and  Horse-Drawn  Implements 


trade  mark  registered  u.s.  patent  office 


Upward 

JbneAlcwn . 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  Solid  Proposition  to  send  new,  well 
made,  easy  runn in er.  perfect  skimming 
separator  for  $24.95.  Skims  warm  or 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif¬ 
ferent  from  picture,  which  shows  lar¬ 
ger  capacity  machines.  See  our  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  asanitarymarveleasily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small,  write 
for  free  catalog  and  monthly  payment 
plan.  Western  orders  filled  from 
■western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  4075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


RUNLITE  Cultivator 


SILOS  at  HALF  PRICE 

My  Winter  Sale  of  Silos  is  now 
on.  I  will  allow  a  discount  of 
50%  on  all  silos  sold  this  month. 
My  silos  are  of  a  well-known 
make,  all  new  and  first-class  in 
every  way.  Built  of  the  genuine 
Clear  Oregon  Fir,  the  most 
durable  material  used  for  silos. 
Your  neighbor  probably  bought 
one  from  me  last  year.  Ask 
him  how  he  likes  it  and  how 
much  he  saved. 

M.  L.  SMITH,  mfrs.  act, 

113  Flood  Building 

MEADYILLE  PENNSYLVANIA 


Delivered  anywhere 
iu  the  United  States 

Light  running,  strong  and  durable,  teeth 
oscillate,  relieving  strain,  making  perfect 
dust”  mulch.  Increase  yield,  improve 
quality  of  Fruit,  Flowers  or  Vegetables. 
Complete  with  handle.  At  Hardware 
Dealers,  Seed  Stores  or  from  the  factory. 
Unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

CIRCULARS  ON  REOUEST 

Runlite  Company,  Ithaca,  n.  y. 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

Threshes  cowpeas  and  soybeans 
from  the  mown  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  amf  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  "The 
have  been  looking  for  for  20 
F.  Massey.  "It  will  meet  every 
demand.”  FI.  A.  Morgan.  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

f  linger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co..Morristown,Tenn. 


SOLVED 


machine  I 
years.”  W. 


Green  Mountain 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address  : 

tI7re  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30tt»  Street,  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  .}<*  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  and  wife  wanted:  man  to  take  charge  if 
farm:  wife  to  do  plain  cooking  and  general 
housework.  R,  G.  Cl’URT.  1026  Woolworth 
Building.  New  York  City.  ’Phone  Barclay  4414. 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in_  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded:  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age.  to  SUPF.R1N- 
TENDENT.  Letehworth  Village.  Thiells.  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — -First-Class  farm  teamster  or  general 
farm  hand:  middle-aged  couple  preferred;  wife 
most  be  willing  to  board  four  or  five  men: 
references  required.  •  ADVERTISER  8815,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  herd  of  purebred 
Guernseys:  must  be  good  butter-maker:  exeel 
lent  position  for  right  man:  farm  close  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  state  your  experience  in  first  letter.  Ad 
dress  ADVERTISER  $300.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Ponltryman.  single.  for  private 
eountrv  estate;  must  be  first-class  and  under- 
ptand  incubators  and  raising  and  feeding  ponl 
trv:  permanent  position:  $90  per  month,  with 
room  and  board.  Address  SI  PERIN  1  ENPEN  1  , 
Valiev  Ridge  Farm.  Gates  Mill.  O. 


WANTED  Working  housekeepers  in  hoys 
school :  salaries.  $35  to  $45  per  month  ana 
home.  For  particulars  write  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT  TRAINING  SCIIOOE.  T.awrenee.  Mass. 


WANTED  Assistant  farmer  who  is  A1  milker: 

salary.  $50  per  month  and  home  to  begin:  good 
opportunity  for  advaneement  if  efficient.  SU¬ 
PERINTENDENT  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Daw- 
rf*n«*o.  Mass.  _ 

WANTED-  American  married  man  on  general 
farm:  owner  to  he  hoarded:  must  bo  experi¬ 
enced:  $c.O  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  84_3. 
care  Rural  Now-5  orker. 


V  ANTED  Housekeeper,  family  three  adults, 
on  dairy  farm:  state  salary,  references. 

,I>\  ERTTSER  $447.  care  Rural  New  A  orker. 

VT  ANTED  An  experienced  working  farmer. 

married,  preferably  with  no  family,  but  with 
ot  more  than  two  ehihlren  living  at  home:  wife 
o  hoard  one,  two  or  three  men.  as  may  be  re- 
uired:  farmhouse  well  heated  and  modern  eon 
enienees.  such  as  bathroom,  hot  and  cold  rutt¬ 
ing  water:  farm  garden;  plenty  of  wood  fuel: 
WO  quarts  of  milk  daily:  no  other  perquisites; 
arm  in  Connecticut:  only  those  who  can  fur 
j<sh  best  references  from  previous  employers 
eed  apply:  position  open  shortly.  AI>\  EK 
TSER  $444,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

V  ANTED  Ma-ried  ponltryman  as  owner’s  as¬ 
sistant;  experienced,  faithful,  willing  worker. 

•i  small  North  Jersey  Leghorn  farm:  wife  as 
,,u-e|.eeper:  small  plain  farmhouse:  no  other 
•  Ip  or  familv  hoarded  (owner  alone!:  the  best 
r  cooking  and  $75  per  month  for  couple  who 
an  furnish  satisfactory  references:  state  age. 
ormcr  or  present  employment  and  all  details. 
ION  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM.  Dover.  N.  .1. 


WANTED  Two  men  for  milking  cows  and  help 
farm  work:  experience  not  necessary:  pay  $4< 

( i w .  and  will  pay  top  price  for  Summer:  work 
11  rear  round  for  a  good,  honest  man:  on  m" 
ere'  farm  throe  miles  from  railroad  town:  good 
iome  for  stendv  man:  if  interested,  address 
PRANK  PELTIER,  Dnnseitli,  N.  D.  ■ _ 

lOT’PLE  not  over  35  years  old:  no  ehihlren; 

Canadian  preferred:  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work’  man  a  farmer-gardener:  few  cows,  any 
work  about  the  place:  usual  privileges:  good 
■ear  round  place:  state  age.  experience,  rofor- 
•ncos.  whether  you  can  run  auto,  and  salary 
wanted  in  first  letter.  Address  ADA  ER  PISER 
i4C2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  GARDENER  oil  business  man’s  place; 

'married  and  reliable;  state  age.  experience, 
-efereiu-cs  and  salary  wanted  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  $452.  care  Rural  New  A  orker. 


OFITRA'MAN  AA'A  NT  ED — YA’e  need  at  once  a 
thoroughly  trained  ponltryman.  single  or  mar- 

,ed:  none  but  first-class  man  . . .  apply:  state 

a<r,.s  and  .•xnerienee  in  first  letter.  <  OON.A- 

IESSETT  RANCH  Co..  Hatcliville.  Mass. 


ANTED  Creamery  mail  for  small  e-vainery. 
taking  in  3D  cans  daily:  Bradford  Ci..  Pa.: 
list  understand  cooling,  bottling  and  shipping  of 
■ndc  A  milk,  testing,  manufacture  of  cottage 
cese.  .1.  B.  HORN.  AVilkes  -P.nri'o.  Pn. 


WANTED  Working 
aged.  Protestant, 
with  housework : 
tinn.  C.  STT'ART.  R. 


farmer  and 
m>  children: 
thirty-five  acre 

F.  D.  1,  Peeksk ill.  N 


wife,  midd 
wife  to  111 
steady  lie 


ANTED— April  first,  married  couple  (no  eliil- 

,1 i )  to  work  under  farm  manager  on  small 
nn  at  Towners.  Putnam  County.  New  York: 
,  other  help  kept:  store  and  station  mile 


way;  neighbors  near:  separate 
gp  milk,  vegetables,  wood 
nolo  year:  $60  monthly.  April 
>i>] v  in:.  JOHN  ROGERS.  177 
•w  York  City,  or  call  evenings. 


pleasant  cot- 
furnished  for 
to  November. 
East  71st  St.. 


ANTED-  Married  man  to  take  .-are  of  five 

cows,  also  poultry:  helper  kept:  private  place; 
iges  $00  per  month  and  house.  Apply  II. 
JOSSER.  Box  55.  Islip.  T..  1..  X.  A'. 


ANTED-  March  1st.  reliable  Protestant  mail 
of  good  .character  and  habits  on  modern  farm 
rated  in  town:  small  dairy:  must  be  good 
ilkor:  state  wages  and  full  particulars  in  first 
fter.  H.  D.  OPONE.  Harrison,  N.  A'. 

PENG  MAN  wanted  as  milker  and  take  care 
of  poultry:  $50  a  month  am!  board.  Address 
MIN'  MAA'R.  Taleott  Farm.  Westfield.  N.  .T. 


WANTED  Tirts 
good  teamster. 
J.;  Route  No.  1. 


class  s'nglc  man  on  fruit  farm: 
CTIARI.ES  ROY,  Newton.  N. 


NEAT,  clean  woman,  general  housework  and 

companion  who  prefers  . . .  home  preference 

to  high  salarv:  small  family:  5  miles  in  coun¬ 
try.  THE  EDA'INARR.  Danbury.  Conn.:  R.  P.  3. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  milk  test  cows 
four  times  a  day:  give  references  as  to  charac¬ 
ter  and  experience,  and  state  wages  expected; 
none  but  experienced  need  apply. 

FARM.  Beacon,  N\  Y. 


MAGNOLIA 


MAN  and  WIFE  wanted  to  work  on  farm;  no 
children;  $50  per  mouth  and  board  yearly  for 
right  party;  man  must  be  a  regular  farmer, 
good  milker  (small  dairy),  and  a  good  worker; 
no  idler  wanted;  woman,  general  housework: 
small  family;  nice  home;  near  town;  write  or 
•phone  42- M.  CHESTER  SMITH.  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  plain  cook¬ 
ing  and  to  assist  in  care  of  home;  electric 
conveniences;  near  village,  30  miles  from  New 
York.  MRS.  S.  BOYD  DARLING.  Pleasant 
ville.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  A  working  orchard  foreman  for  a 
College  and  Experiment  Station  orchard:  must 
furnish  best  of  references.  Address  C.  A.  Mr- 
CEE,  Newark.  Del. 


FARM  HAND,  preferably  middle-aged,  experi¬ 
enced,  single,  live  with  owner,  240-acre  Cen¬ 
tral  New  A'ork  general  farm:  prefer  Protestant 
Christian:  could  use  widower  with  children  old- 
enough  to  help  some:  $00  per  month  and  hoard; 
immediate  work  to  November.  R.  P.  ANDER¬ 
SON,  King  Ferry.  N.  Y. 

- - - 4 

TWO  single  men  want  man  and  wife  for  130- 
aere  farm:  share  or  wages:  could  be  elderly 
people.  F.  HAUSI.ER,  Lamliertville,  N.  .T. 


WANTED — April  1.  married  man  for  a  small 
dairy  on  a  private  estate:  good  wages  and 
privileges;  steady  position  for  right  party.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Woman  as  housekeeper;  good  home 
for  right  party;  give  particulars.  Address 
BOX  101,  R.  2,  Ariel,  Pa. 


WANTED — At  once,  man  or  boy  to  work  on. 

small  farm  and  small  dairy:  $30  per  month, 
board  and  washing:  chance  for  advancement: 
persons  afraid  of  work,  don’t,  apply.  M.  K. 
RASKHOAR.  Lit  Uptown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  foreman:  herdsman  for 
modern  dairy  farm;  must  be  a  good  dairy 
man  and  feeder  and  capable  of  handling  men, 
teams  and  farm  work:  wages,  $75.  with  house, 
wood,  ganien  and  milk;  can  use  single  man  if 
good  milker,  at  $40;  ponltryman  to  take  charge 
at  $45;  slat"  references  and  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  to  be  generally  useful  on  private  place: 

would  like  wife  to  help  in  house  pa-t  t i m- ■ : 
reference  required.  W.  S,  APPLEGATE.  Par 
slppany.  N.  j.;  Roonton  R.  F..  D. 


WANTED  -Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work,  1o  begin  work  ’Ci  -h  1.  ADVERTISER 
$407.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  dairy  farm.  ma-t-V  1  man.  ii  i 
children:  man  must  be  good  tuilki  r  and  team¬ 
ster:  wife  I  j  help  ill  house;  could  use  couple 
with  one  sou  old  enough  to  work;  also  singlo 
man:  state  experience,  age  and  wages  first  let 
ter.  JAMES  GALE.  Hampton,  Conn. 


FARM  HAND — All  around  man,  handy  with  saw 
and  hammer,  for  small  poultry  farm:  2ft  lives 
farm  bird:  good  room  and  hoard  with  family 
without  children:  location  near  Coopershr.rg.  Pn.: 
give  full  particulars,  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  8468,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN.  35.  single,  to  take  care  of  boilers,  gas 
engines,  electric  motors,  and  to  do  all  sorts  ■  f 
repairing,  in  geutlemaui’s  place;  wanted  for 
April  1:  references.  Address  F.  L.,  5<i  Coles  Ft.. 
Glen  Cove.'  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wanted  (childless! :  man  to  take  charge 
of  farm,  105  acres:  wife  for  cooking  and 
housework;  compensation,  one  third  op  rotor's. 
O.  T.  SWANSON.  Waterloo.  N.  Y.:  R.  No.  1. 


'WANTED — A  man  to  run  a  liottling  pla  t 
where  1.200  quarts  certified  milk  are  produced. 
Wanted  A  woman  to  run  a  boarding  bouse 
whore  12  men  are  kept;  everything  furnished ; 
good  pav  and  permanent  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  $488,  cate  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ABOUT  April  1st.  dairyman:  good  lmt  tee- 
maker;  understand  boiler,  etc.,  dairy  room 
work  and  barn  work,  about  six  months  in  year: 
willing  to  ass's!  outside  work  other  six  months: 
single  or  married:  if  married,  no  children  pre¬ 
ferred:  renl.  fuel,  milk,  garden;  give  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  per  moiifli:  Massachusetts. 
ADVERTISER  $4$7.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Working  orchard  foreman:  most 
qualify  as  to  practical  .experience:  middle' 
aged  man.  single,  or  with  small  family  pre¬ 
ferred:  replying  name  wages  expected  and  full 
particulars.  AD\  KRTISKR  $483,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  single  fa-mv:  $45  month. 

board  and  rom.  F.  E.  C..  Complaint  Dept.. 
50  Madison’ Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  desries  change,  where  energy.' 

ability  and  results  are  appreciated:  competent 
all  branches;  my  references  .will  prove  1  produce 
tic  go  is:  3  yea's  in  present  place:  married:  no 
cpi'd-eo;  pet’ rule's  a npreclated.  ADVERTISER 
$327.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  seeks  light  work  on  uo-tq- 
datc  farm;  no  experience;  good  home  desired; 
wages  Immaterial;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8400.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN-  Assistant  on  commercial  poul¬ 
try  farm,  or  manage  small  plant:  seven  years’ 
practical  experience;  Cornell  trained:  single;  age 
28  years;  references.  ADVERTISER  8409,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN— Single,  age  25,  college  trained, 
practical  experience,  manage  estate  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant:  proficient  in  all  branches  of  the 
industry:  reference  from  last,  place;  wages  and 
outline  of  work  appreciated  iif  first  letter.  H.  M. 
POLL  AN  SR  EE.  Enfield,  N.  H. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  head  gardener:  man  with 
Ffe  experience  iu  all  branches  of  estate  work, 
farming,  stock,  crops,  gardening,  all  branches: 
road,  walks:  also  upkeep  of  buildings;  all  kinds  of 
pumping  outfits:  married:  no  children:  A1  per¬ 
sonal  references:  open  for  engagement  Anril  1. 
ADVERTISER  8407.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULT  HYWOMAX :  energetic,  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced.  ijiculiati  tt.  brooding,  product ’"•> ; 
lege  training:  references.  ADVERTISER  $408, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted:  manager  gentleman’s  esiate 
or  large  stock  farm,  by  agricultural  college 
graduate  who  understands  certified  milk  prodnr 
tion.  feeding  for  A.  R.  O.  records,  market  gar¬ 
dening.  orcharding,  farm  machinery,  field  crops, 
a  working  knowledge  of  poultry,  sheep  and  hogs: 
capable  of  handling  help;  lifetime  experience; 
best  of  references:  state  salary  and  conditions 
in  first  letter.  RAY  E.  JONES,  South  Royal- 
ton,  Vt. 


YOUNG  man  desires  management  of  general 
farm.  50  to  100  acres,  in  New  Jersey  ;  will 
lease  in  Kail  if  satisfactory.  ADVERTISER 
8420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wishes  position;  married:  29; 

capable,  energetic  and  reliable;  life  experi¬ 
ence;  agricultural  college  training:  understands 
farm  crops,  dairying,  fruit  and  poultry:  can  pro¬ 
duce  results:  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  $415.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMBITIOUS  young  man  wishes  position  on  a  fruit 
or  fruit  ami  poultry  farm:  wn::ts  to  learn  fruit 
growing  thoroughly;  have  had  1  year  of  agricul¬ 
tural  schooling  and  1  year  experience  at  garden 
truck  farming.  ENGKLKE,  122  Fisk  Ave. 

Maspeth.  I..  I..  N.  A'. 


TV  A  \TED-  Position  as  caretaker  by  middle- 
aged  man,  familiar  with  farm  work.  AD- 
VEi;':  !SER  $424.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Single,  40  years,  open  for 
pos  tion  at  once:  lifetime  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  experience  all  branches;  breeder  of  regis- 
teiel  cattle  and  hogs.  Alfalfa  raising,  fruits; 
born  in  Denmark  and  graduated  from  Royal  Ag 
rictiltural  College.  ('  pc  lingen :  last  posii'o'i  f> 
years  (New  Jersey);  Al  references  furnished; 
would  full  particulars  in  fir-  t  leitcr.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8420.  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


YOT'NG  MAN,  38.  single,  wishes  a  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate:  good  all  around  man;  will¬ 
ing'.  obliging;  good  dry-hand  milker;  no  tobacco; 
honest,  sober,  reliable:  best  of  references;  please 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8427.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER  open  for  position  on  (SO  days'  notice: 

no  milking;  for  further  particulars  send  full 
information  regarding  your  requirements,  salary, 
etc.,  to  ADVERTISER  8419,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  a  thoroughly  capable  and  reliable 
man.  a  position  as  superintendent  or  manager 
of  a  stock  farm:  thoroughly  familiar  with  breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  of  farm  animals  and  advanced 
registry  work.  T  know  this  man  personally  and 
know  of  his  work,  and  can  recommend  him  un¬ 
conditionally.  DR.  J.  F.  DM  VINE,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  agricultural  engineer,  single, 
four  years'  orchard,  farm,  tractor  and  farm 
machinery  experience,  desires  position.  Address 
ADVERTISER  8445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  looking  for  position  on  modern 
stock  farm;  practical  experience,  calf  raising, 
butter  making,  reg.  work,  etc.;  married;  Dan 
isli  i children) :  references:  state  wages.  RON 
3.9,  o-|2  East  tilth  Street.  New  York  City. 


WANTED — By  Cornell  short  course  student,  po- 
s'lien  in  milk  station,  testing  and  barn  in- 
-  peeler.  ADVERTISER  8453.  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


TWO  MEN,  2li  and  28  years,  single:  one  mechanic 
and  draftsman,  5  years,  farmer  415  years, 
dairy,  sheep,  etc.:  other  mechanic  10  years;  both 
iinde-sfand  gasoline  engines:  on  farm  or  ranch 
in  South  <r  West:  state  wages  and  conditions  in 
fi-st  letter.  ADVERTISER  8455.  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  willing  to  work  wishes  work  on  a 
fruit  or  dairy  farm  by  March  15:  has  bid 
considerable  experience.  ADVERTISER  8450, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  orehardist:  practical,  with  execu¬ 
tive  ability;  thoroughly  understands  every  de¬ 
tail.  ADVERTISER  8493,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  desires  position  oil 
private  place:  dry  milker  and  good  butter- 
milker:  American:  single;  27;  best  of  reference; 
state  wages  in  fi’st  letter.  ERED  TAKGER, 
JR..  C.-l  f  Wilson  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FIRST  CLASS  married  man  desires  better  posi¬ 
tion:  thoroughly  reliable;  understand  farming 
in  all  branches:  practical  and  theoretical :  good 
stockman,  horseman,  operator  farm  machinery, 
milking  machines,  etc.;  place  desired  where 
goed  work  is  appreciated,  good  pay  can  lie 
earned  and  advaneement  possible;  snlirry  and 
percentage  basis  considered:  state  )  ariiculars. 
ADVERTISER  8491,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED-  Position  by  single  man,  30  years  of 
age;  ii  ft.:  190  lbs.:  life  experience  on  farm: 
graduate  University  of  Wisconsin.  1904;  present 
i  '  o'”  1 1 U,  years:  best  of  references.  Address 

BOX  22.  Akron,  T*a. 


rosiTIDN  wall  ted  as  foreman  or  superintend¬ 
ent:  American:  37  years  of  age:  married;  no 
eliill'en:  II  years  iu  1  a  - 1  place:  Ii  '"  pxne-iencc 
mi  farm;  understands  all  farm  work,  machinery 
and  true  tors;  give  full  particulars  In  fi"st  let¬ 
ter  to  save  time.  ADVERTISER  $457,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  A  position  as  cook  in  a  cui'Cv 
hotel  or  Summer  resort :  widow,  40  years  o'd : 
respectable,  clean  and  capable.  ADVERTISER 
84i;i,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  29.  single,  wants  position  as  fore¬ 
man  or  superintendent  on  gentleman's  estate: 
good  stockman:  capable  of  running  auv  estate: 
best,  results  from  men  under  him;  1’rotestajit 
and  American  citizen:  Tl'ish  born;  best.  >efer 
cnees  furnished  oil  request.  W.  G.  KINKADE. 
113(1  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY M A X -FRUIT  MAN  desires  i>osition  as 
working  manager,  preferably  with  party  about 
to  establish  a  modern  plant  on  acreage  sufficient 
to  raise  a  part  or  all  of  the  required  feed:  liorn 
ami  brought  up  on  large  farm:  life  experience 
with  poultry  raising  on  large  scale;  3  years' 
experience  on  fruit  farm;  3-year  agricultural 
school  graduate;  single;  American;  age  27; 
wages  $90  per  month,  with  board  and  room: 
best  of  references,  including  one  from  present 
einplcyer.  Address  ADVERTISER  $458,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  general  farm;  life  experience;  4  years 
present  position;  open  April  1  wages  $125  per 
month  and  found;  married;  small  child;  best 
references:  tractor  man;  can  handle  any  propo¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  8406,  care  Rural  New- 
Y.  rker. 


l’(  SIT  ION  WANTED— Experienced  lien’ small, 
single,  familiar  in  A.  R.  ()..  by  April  1:  ref- 

. . .  wages.  $UHl  per  month.  ADVERTISER  l 

$4i:4.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANYONE  wishing  the  services  of  a  good,  capa¬ 
ble,  experienced,  single  American  man  on  farm 
or  estate,  address,  giving  wages  and  conditions, 
ADVERTISER  8405.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  industrious  farmer,  married;  211 
years’  experience  in  general  farming:  with 
sou.  17.  wishes  position  on  gentleman's  farm  as 
working  manager  or  caretaker:  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  8480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  private 
place;  young  married  American:  experienced 
in  general  farming  and  poultry.  EARL  SMITH, 
Ware,  Mass.;  R.  1. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position 
once:  agriculture,  all  branches;  dairying, 

stock  breeding,  all  kinds  machinery,  tractors, 
gas  engines,  etc.;  American;  no  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER' 8470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent:  bustler,  with  sound  agri¬ 
cultural  education  and  proven  ability  in  every 
operation  connected  witl;  modern  methods  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  dairying,  orchard  care,  etc.  AD- 
\  EKTISKR  8472,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  manager  open  for  position  April  1:  life 
experience  at  fanning,  operation  and  repair  of 
all  modern  machinery:  modern  dairy  farm:  New 
York  State  preferred:  could  bring  two  extra 
men.  ADVERTISER  8473,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER,  ready  for  work  now;  excellent  ref¬ 
erence-’:  12  years'  experience;  $1$.  R.  E. 
MAC  MUR  CHI  K.  205  W.  Water  St..  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  36,  practical  gardener  and 
farmer,  who  lias  efficiently  managed  private 
estate  for  seven  years,  desires  position  after 
March  I:  married:  no  family:  best  reference. 
ADVERTISER  8477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED-  Working  farmer:  know 
all  about  farming,  stock  and  machinery;  have 
two  grown  sons  to  work,  who  grew  up  on  a 
farm;  good  reference.  ADVERTISER  8478.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Farm  hand,  assistant 
gardener  or  caretaker:  married:  two  small 
ehihlren :  experience,  references:  state  particu¬ 
lars,  wages.  J.  S..  Rox  85.  Pleasant  ville.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  change:  experienced  all 
branches,  latest  scientific  methods:  Christian; 
American;  Cornell  trained;  married;  no  chll* 
dren.  ADVERTISER  8479,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WORKING  farm  foreman:  American:  married: 

life  experience  dairy,  stock,  crops,  handling 
men.  care  of  estate;  personal  references. 
ELI. IS,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man  (35)  wants  farm 
situation:  can  drive  auto.  DELANEY.  309 
Water  Street.  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  orehardist:  middle  aged:  Amer¬ 
ican:  married;  small  family;  no  liquor  or 
tobacco:  familial'  with  all  farm  machinery,  gas 
cyg'nes.  ADVERTISER  8482,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


1IOUSEK  EEl’E  R — American,  experienced :  good 
cook:  capable  taking  full  charge;  nothing  else 
considered:  no  washing;  modern  conveniences  if 
possible;  stale  full  particulars  and  salary  in  first 
letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  $481,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Position  as  manager  or  herdsman  on 
up-to-date  farm  by  agricultural  college  gradu¬ 
ate;  experienced  in  general  farming,  stock  rais¬ 
ing.  dairying,  field  and  garden  crops:  operation 
of  machinery,  management,  of  men:  age  36:  mar¬ 
ried:  excellent  references.  BOX  497.  l’etorboi'O, 
N.  H. 

j"  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

PARTIES  owning  large  commercial  orchard  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  desire  to  make  arrange¬ 
ment  with  expert  ponltryman  with  sufficient 
capital  to  establish  an  independent  poultry  op¬ 
eration  on  their  property:  will  make  very  liberal 
('■•al  with  satisfactory  party.  Address  DRAWER 
E.  Cottshohocken.  Pa. 


92  ACRES,  in  the  oil  field:  good  soil;  house,  11 
rooms;  basement  barn.  49x72:  other  outbuild¬ 
ings;  file,  water,  electric  lights,  silo:  also  stock 
and  tods;  if  Interested  write:  deal  with  owner. 
C.  S.  JEWELL,  Spencer.  0. 


WANT  to  let’,  with  purchase  option,  farm 
5-20  acres;  good  house  and  buildings;  20  miles 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  8361,  .dire  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED — -Man  and  wife  to  go  shares  on  200- 
nere  dairy  farm:  Danish  Protestant  or  Swo- 
deyhorgian  preferred;  or  will  let  house  and  10 
aces  of  land  for  my  board.  ADVERTISER 
$391.  care  Rural  Now  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm:  running  water:  r- 
chard:  good  buildings;  location,  Glen.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  X.  Y. :  price,  $3,000,  I>.  E.  VOO 11- 

HKES.  Plainvillc,  X.  Y. 


DAIRY  and  fruit  farm:  100  acres,  all  equipped; 

29  head  of  sleek :  half  mile  from  City  of  Hud¬ 
son.  on  State  road:  sell  all  milk  for  15c  per 
quart;  about  700  hearing  fruit  trees;  250  grape 
vineyard:  9-room  residence,  6-room  tenement 
house;'  tli”  income  starts  the  day  of  purchase. 
I, LOYD  if.  HALLKXRECK,  Greendale  -on-the 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 250  acres:  good  buildings:  rich  soil; 

plenty  fruit:  loam  tcols:  finest  location  Jer¬ 
sey;  rent  $1,200.  MEYERS.  Hopewell.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  50  acres:  good  buildings:  2  horses, 
5  cows,  1  heifer,  35  hens.  2  hogs:  hay.  grain, 
potatoes:  all  farm  tools,  wagons,  etc. :  complete. 
$3  500;  nil  main  mad.  5  miles  east  or  west  to 
railroad  station;  a  bargain.  (’HAS.  II.  KMEXS. 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


90  ACRES:  implements;  $3,000.  BOX  608, 
Cuba,  X.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm  on  Slate  road,  near  Mexico  VII- 
hrge.  X.  Y.:  28$  acres:  good  buildings;  4 

horses;  30  head  cattle,  and  equipped.  JOHN 
LKHTANEX,  Mexico,  N.  Y.;  R.  3. 


PUBLIC  SALE  -Money -making  peach  orchard, 
three  miles  cast  of  Hancock,  Md.,  near  “Na¬ 
tional  Pike”;  5.000  healthy  peach  trees,  $  years 
old;  crop  every  year;  Carmen.  Elberta,  Salway; 
ship  in  carlo! s  from  siding  one  mile  away:  fine 
auto  trade:  $1  acres  land,  house,  barn,  other 
buildings;  terms,  $4,000  cash;  balance  mortgage; 
Saturday.  February  26:  one  thirty:  Union  Ex¬ 
change  Bank,  Hancock,  Md.  S.  H.  KARR,  own¬ 
er,  Hancock,  Md. 


HOMES  WANTED  -We  will  co-operate  with  any 
responsible  family,  in  placing,  with  them,  a 
suitable  Catholic  child,  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age:  our  experience  and  your  willingness 
will  produce  the  right  result.  Address  PLACING 
OUT  BUREAU.  417  Broome  St..  New  York. 


194-ACRE  FARM.  Eastern  Columbia  Count  v; 

productive  land  for  hay.  grain,  dairying  and 
gardening;  excellent  markets;  three  miles  from 
State  road  running  from  Hudson  to  Great  Har¬ 
rington,  Mass.:  good  11-room  house:  4  barns; 
wagon  house:  7  poultry  houses;  well  watered; 
30  acres  wood.  Particulars,  S.  JONES,  Crary- 
vllle,  N.  Y. 


150-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  2  miles  front  railroad 
and  two  villages;  two  houses,  good  barn, 
equipped  with  20  Lowdeu  steel  stalls;  silo,  corn 
bam.  etc.;  fine  view  of  large  lake:  productive 
soli:  easy  terms.  W.  B.  DAYTON,  North 
Chatham,  Columbia  Co..  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  349c 


The  BIG  FREE  BOOK  Tells  How 


You  would  put  a  new  silo  on  your 
farm  tomorrow,  if  you  thought  you  could  get  one  for  nothing— wouldn’t  you?  Well,  we 
have  a  Silo  Selling  Plan  whereby  you  can  do  just  that.  You  can  place  a  NAPPANEE  Seal- 
tite  SILO  on  your  farm  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent.  That  sounds  interesting— doesiT t  it? 

Our  big  FREE  Book  tells  how  you  can  order  your  NAPPANEE  SILO  now  and  make 
it-  pay  for  itself  on  your  farm.  Think  of  it!  On  this  novel  plan  you  virtually  get  a  silo 
for  nothing.  A  silo  that  will  earn  its  own  cost  the  first  year  or  so  and  make  you  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  clear  profit  every  year  after  that. 

Better  write  for  your  copy  of  our  big  silo  book  today  and  find  out  all  about  this 
easy  way  to  own  a  silo.  The  book  is  FREE  and  postpaid  for  the  asking. 

Over  1 5,000  NAPPANEE  SILOS  in 
Use  on  American  Farms 

Thousands  of  American  Farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  our  liberal  Silo  Selling  Plan.  The  fact  that  NAP¬ 
PANEE  SILOS  are  being  used  in  every  part  of  the  country  from  New  England  to  Texas,  proves  that  this 
Nappartee  Selling  Plan  is  ALL  RIGHT  and  that  NAPPANEE  SILOS  are  “making  good”  wherever  they  go.  - 
Get  our  big  FREE  Silo  Book  and  see  for  yourself  the  many  gratifying  letters  of  satisfaction  which  we  have 
received  from  NAPPANEE  owners.  Many  say  that  their  silo  paid  for  itself  with  the  first  crop  they  put  in  it. 
They  tell  why  they  like  the  NAPPANEE  better  than  any  other  silo  and  some  give  actual  facts  and  figures  on 
the  profit  the  NAPPANEE  has  made  them. 

If  the  NAPPANEE  will  produce  big  returns  for  so  many  other  farmers  it  will  do  the  same  for  you.  And  on 
our  liberal  Selling  Plan  you  cannot  afford  to  get  along  without  a  NAPPANEE  another  day. 

Read  What  These  New  York  Farmers  Say : 


Geufclemen:- 
p  Tifl  iop  with 


Fulton,  N.  Y. 

-After  tieo-years  ex 
the  Nappanee  Silo,  l 
think  it  ia  '  the 
greatest  in  o  u  e  y 
maker  on  the  farm. 


Brewertou,  N.  Y 

Gentlemen  :  — Tlie  Nappanee  silo 
which  I  purchased  three  years  atro 
has  proven  satisfactory,  in  .  every 
respect.  It  was-a  very  easy  matter 
to  erect  it.  Your  perfect  snlice  is 
the  best  on  the  market.  The  lajder, 
anchoring:  system  and  roof  are  also 
excellent  features.  In  our  neighbor¬ 
hood -the  Nappanee  is  keeping  a 
great  deal  better  quality  of  silage 
than  any'  other  make.  If  I  ever 
have  need  of  another  silo  it  will  ■  surely 
be  a  Nappanee.  ' 

Neil  J.  Gilmour 


•  i  "  Cato,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  In  the  summer  of 
1917  I  erected^a  Nappanee  Silo,  and 
it  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

I  am  able  to. carry  a  much  larger 
.  stock  than  I  did  without  it.  The 
workmanship  and  construction  on 
this  silo  were  perfeet,  ami  all  went 
together'  without  a  hitch.  -The- 
door  plan  is' especially  tine.  I  often 
hear  favorable  '  comments  from 
people  passing  by. 

V>\  G.  Harkness 


Clay,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs  In  1910  I  bought  a 
Yellow  Pine  Nappanee  Silo  of  you. 
I  put  it  up  myself  with  the  help  of 
my  hired  man.  It  went  together 
fine  and  gave  the  best  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  ensilage  is  always  first 
class.  I  would  not  know  now  to 
get  along  without  the  Nappanee  now.  If 
I  was  ever  to  buy  a  dozen  aitos  they 
would  all  be  Nappanecs. 

Tho  first  time  1  filled  it  with  ensilage 
my  silo  sold  three  other  Nappanees.  The 
men  that  bought  them  chose  the  Nap¬ 
panee  after  examining  my  silo  and  silane 
Allan  Gilmour 


Send  Tke 
Coupon  Now 

j/or 

The  B»££est  and 
Most  Interesting 
Book  on  SILOS  ^ 
Ever  Published  f-A 


(NAPPANEE  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO 
Box  37  ,  Nappanee,  Indiana 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE  and  postpaid, 
a  copy  of  your  Big  1921  Nappanee  Silo  Book  and  also 
complete  information  on  your  SPECIAL  SILO  SELL 
ING  PLAN. 


We  have  many  other  letters  as  gratifying  as  those  above  in  our  files  from  this  state  and 
other  states,  but  the  limited  space  does  not  allow  us  to  print  them  all. 

Send  for  Our  FREE  Silo  Book  Today — 

Use  the  Coupon 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  with  your  name  and  address,  or  drop  us  a  postal  if 
you  prefer,  and  we  will  send  you  FREE  and  postpaid  our  new  1921  NAP¬ 
PANEE  Silo  Book — the  biggest  and  finest  silo  catalog  ever  printed. 

It  tells  all  about  our  novel  Silo  Selling  Plan  whereby  you  can  get  a  NAP¬ 
PANEE  SILO  practically  for  nothing.  It  also  tells  all  about  how  NAP¬ 
PANEE  SILOS  are  made  and  their  25  points  of  superior  merit,  such  as 
our  Perfect  Splice  which  is  air-tight  and  rot-proof,  our  Anchoring  System  which  is 
storm-proof,  our  Hip  Roof  which  gives  more  room,  our  Ladder  that  is  accident- 
proof,  our  Seal-tite  Silo  Doors  that  are  real  man-sized  and  will  never  warp, 
and  many  other  exclusive  improvements. 

No  matter  when  you  expect  to  put  up  a  silo  send  your  name  and 
address  for  this  BIG,  FREE  SILO  BOOK  TODAY. 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


NAPPANEE  LUMBER  &,MFG.  GO. 

Box  37  NAPPANEE,  INDIANA 


(?) 


State . 


NINE  Out  of  Every  TEN 
Silos  Are  Built  of  Wood 

Why? 

The  next  time  you  drive  to  town  or  to  the 
County  seat,  take  particular  note  of  the  silos 
in  your  community,  just  for  your  own  satis¬ 
faction. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  just  like  most  farming  districts 
throughout  the  country — that  probably  nine 
out  of  every  ten  silos  you  pass  (or  at  least  a 
great  majority)  will  be  built  of  wood.  Why? 

There  Must  Be  Some  Good 
Reason  for  This 

Your  own  good,  common  sense  will  tell 
you  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  persuade  the  majority  of  the  hard  headed, 
successful  farmers  in  your  community  who 
own  silos  to  build  them  of  wood  unless  there 
were  some  mighty  good  sound  reasons  for 
giving  wood  silos  the  preference.  And  you 
can  “bet  your  bottom  dollar”  there  are  some 
good  logical  reasons  why  most  farmers  buy 
wood  silos. 

Wood  Silos  Give  Better  Service 

Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  say  that  silos 
of  other  materials  will  cure  silage  better  or 
keep  it  better  than  wood?  No!  But  many 
agricultural  experts,  chemists  and  thousands 
of  farmers  who  speak  from  actual  experi¬ 
ence  emphatically  assert  that  wood  silos 
make  and  keep  silage  far  better  than  do 
other  kinds  of  silos. 

It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  cause 
fermentation  in  the  silo  and  cure  silage 
properly  for  wholesome  feed.  Wood  is  the 
only  material  non-conductive  of  heat  and 
cold.  Wood  keeps  in  the  heat  necessary 
for  the  proper  fermentation,  and  it  also 
keeps  out  the  extreme  cold  that  causes 
silage  to  freeze. 

Of  course,  you  have  to  paint  a  wood  silo 
every  five  or  six  years  on  the  outside.  But 
painting  a  wood  silo  on  the  outside  is  a 
whole  lot  easier  than  “doctoring”  up  the 
walls  on  the  silo  inside  with  some  preserva¬ 
tive  preparation  every  few  years.  And  re¬ 
member,  when  the  roof  is  on  the  silo  you 
can’t  get  a  ladder  inside  of  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
majority  of  silos  throughout  the  country  are 
built  of  wood.  And  the  best  wood  silo  you 
can  buy  is  a  NAPPANEE  Seal-tite  SILO,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  most  practical,  the  most 
serviceable,  the  most  useful  and  convenient 
wood  silo  for  any  farm — the  silo  that  will 
give  you  the  biggest  value  for  your  money. 

Wood  Silos  Cost  Less 

*  A  NAPPANEE  SILO  costs  just  about  half 
the  price  asked  for  silos  built  of  other  ma- 
[  terials.  And  the  cost  of  erecting  it  is  far 
;  less,  too.  You  don’t  need  a  crew  of  skilled 
mechanics  to  erect  a  NAPPANEE.  The 
average  farmer  can  do  the  work  himself 
i  with  the  help  of  a  farm  hand  and  finish  the 
job  in  two  or  three  days  time. 

J  Where  else  can  you  find  a  silo  that  will 
give  you  all  the  convenient,  useful,  time  and 
labor  saving  features  that  you  will  find  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  NAPPANEE,  such  as 
the  Double  Anchor  System  that  is  as  near 
storm-proof  as  it  is  possible  to  make— the 
real  Man-Sized  Doors  that  are  six  inches 
wider  than  the  average  silo  door  and  give 
ample  room  and  comfort  in  entering  the 
NAPPANEE — the  extra  heavy  metal  Door 
Fasteners  that  seal  up  the  NAPPANEE  as 
tight  as  a  fruit  jar — the  safe  and  sane  Lad¬ 
der,  built  so  it  is  almost  impossible  to  slip 
and  fall — the  Hip  Roof  Rafters  that  are  fur¬ 
nished  FREE  with  the  NAPPANEE  and  add 
more  room  to  the  silo,  and  so  on  all  down 
the  line. 

A  NAPPANEE  SILO  is  easy  to  erect,  easy 
to  fill  and  will  cure  your  silage  perfectly.  It. 
will  keep  the  silage  in  A1  condition  so  that 
it  is  safe  to  feed  to  your  live  stock.  Yet  the 
NAPPANEE  costs  you  no  more  and  some¬ 
times  a  great  deal  less  than  other  silos. 

The  Silo  You  Ought  To  Have 
At  the  Price  You  Ought  To  Pay 

A  NAPPANEE  SILO  on  your  farm  will 
make  every  acre  of  corn  you  put  into  it  do 
the  work  of  two  acres  the  old  fashioned  way. 
And  the  NAPPANEE  is  backed  by  an  iron¬ 
clad  guarantee  that  it  will  not  only  give  you 
satisfactory  service,  but  will  pay  for  itself 
on  your  farm. 

Find  out  about  the  NAPPANEE  SILO  to¬ 
day.  Find  out  about  our  easy  payment  plan, 
whereby  you  can  put  a  NAPPANEE  on  your 
farm  now  and  make  it  pay  its  own  way, 
Don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  big,  FREE  1921 
NAPPANEE  SILO  BOOK  as  offered  on  this 
page— the  biggest  and  most  interesting  silo 
catalog  ever  published.  It  tells  all  about  the 
many  time-saving  .and  labor-saving  features 
on  NAPPANEE  SILOS  not  found  on  other 
silos.  It  also  tells  all  about  our  novel  silo 
selling  plan  that  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  . 
own  a  NAPPANEE  without  it  really  costing 
you  a  cent.  This  big  silo  book  is  FREE  and 
postpaid.  Mai!  the  coupon  on  this  page  for 
it,!  on  a  post  card  will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 
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DIBBLE’S 


FarmSeeds 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
OBTAINABLE 

and  sold  direct  to  you  at  lower  prices  than  the  same  high 
quality  can  be  purchased  for  elsewhere,  as  we  are  Seed- 
growers,  having  over  1,000  acres  in  our  own  seed  farms 
and  located  in  the  heart  of  the  best  seedgrowing  section 
of  the  Empire  State,  the  far  famed  Genesee  Valley 
«  country.  Our  warehouses  with  capacity  of 

M  100,000  BUSHELS 


Seeds  tested  for 
Purity  and  Germination 
in  our  own  Laboratory 
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arc  on  three  private  tracks  and  we  can  load  and  unload  twenty 
cars  at  one  time  from  our  buildings. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds  are  tested  in  our  own  laboratory  by  a  graduate 
seed  analyst,  a  member  of  our  firm,  for  purity,  germination  and  moisture 
content  and  are  sold  under  our  famous  ten-day-monty-back-if-you-want-it 

guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make.  Is  there  a  fairer  way  to  buy  or  sell  farm  seeds  ? 

In  this  day  of  advanced  agriculture  there  is  no  excuse  for  farmers  buying  seeds  that  have  not  been 
tested  and  are  not  sold  subject  to  test  after  he  receives  them.  Buy  where  you  know  what  you  are 
buying,  where  you  get  what  you  buy  or  your  money  back  without  question  or  quibble. 

DIBBLE’S  D.  B.  BRAND  ALFALFA,  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY  SEED 

average  purity  above  99.50,  the  best  money  ran  buy. 

J*«*r  bu. 

D.  B.  Brand  Northern  Alfalfa,  our  test  99.85  $13.50  D.  B.  Red  Clover,  our  test  99.50 

D.  B.  Grimm  or  Everlaiting'  Alfalfa,  our  D.  B.  Mammoth  Clover,  our  test  99.50 

test  99.70  ------  35.00  D.  B.  Timothy,  our  test  99.70  - 

Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixtures 


Lot  A,  average  15%  Alsike  $4.50  per  bu. 
Lot  D,  average  20%  Alsike  $5.00  per  bu. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Oats  Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 


famous  Heavyweight,  the  heaviest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  American  variety,  average  weight  41-43 
pounds  at  $1.00  per  bushel  and  lower  in  large  lots, 
l'lie  old  reliable  Twentieth  Century  at  most 
attractive  prices. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn 

average  germination  above  95%.  M ammoth*  Y el  low 
Flint.  Luce's  Favorite,  Gold  Nugget,  Drought 
Proof,  Red  Dent,  Early  Yellow  Dent,  Improved 
Learning,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  Mammoth 
White  Dent.  Seed  Corn  is  cheap  this  year.  Some 
kinds  we  can  sell  as  low  as  $1 .50  per  bu.  in  big  lots. 


All  prices  are  subject  tn  change  without  notice  as  markets  vary. 

Farm  Seeds  are  plentiful  this  year.  Huy  where  you  get  the  highest  quality  far  the  least  money. 

Write  today  for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog, 

Samples  and  Up-to-the-Minute  Price  List 

Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


Lot  S,  average  25%  Alsike  $5.50  per  bu 
Less  than  1%  of  weed  seeds. 


from  selected  pedigree  stock  seed.  1  lie  best  fourteen 
varieties,  early,  intermediate  and  late,  every  bushel 
saved  from  fields  that  were  free  from  blight. 

Ohioa,  Cobblers.  Rose,  Bovees,  Queens,  .Manistees,  Money¬ 
makers,  Carmans,  Rurals,  Mountains,  Gold  Coins, Uncle  Sams, 
Raleighs  and  Dibble’s  Russet,  the  most  productive  and  most 
disease  resistant  potato  of  the  day  pronounced  by  hundreds 
of  our  customers — The  best  they  ever  raised — in  any  quantity 
from  barrels  to  car  loads  and  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

And  a  complete  line  of  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Grasses,  Millets. 
Vetch,  Rape,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Marquis 
Spring  Wheat,  at  just  and  honest  values  for  yy 

til,  high  quality  offered. 


The  Annual  Review  of  New  Fruits 


TESTING  NOVELTIES.— Of  the  thousands  of  tree 
.uni  small  fruits  described  in  potnologlcal  litera¬ 
ture  not  one  in  a  hundred  succeeds  in  commercial 
plantations  and  but  few  become  favorites  in  home 
orchards.  So  great  are  the  discouragements  of  these* 
failures  fruit  growers  hesitate  to  plant  novelties. 
Neither  will  nurserymen  grow  them  for 
sale  until  the  newcomers  have  estab¬ 
lished  good  reputations.  Yet  someone 
must  originate  and  test  fruits,  for 
progress  in  pomology  largely  depends 
on  new  varieties.  Had  there  been  no 
novelties  during  the  past  100  years, 

American  pomology  would  l*e  primitive 
indeed:  a  hundred  years  from  now  our 
descendants  will  say  the  same.  All 
can  agree  that  the  work  of  originating 
and  testing  should  be  done  by  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  Producing  and  try¬ 
ing  new  fruits  is  a  most  delightful 
hobby  for  fruit  growers,  but  growers 
who  have  the  desire,  knowledge,  money 
and  time  for  the  task  are  few.  More¬ 
over,  for  the  good  of  fruit  growing,  it 
is  best  that  unprejudiced  workers 
originate  and  test  new  varieties;  for  a 
man  is  almost  as  certain  to  be  preju¬ 
diced  in  favor  of  a  fruit  of  bis  own  as 
he  is  of  a  child  of  his  own.  But  a 
station  worker  should  be  able  to  test 
with  impartial  hand,  and  so  discover 
and  report  the  merits  and  defects  of 
new  fruits.  The  New  York  Station  at 
Geneva  has  from  its  foundation  40 
years  ago  collected,  grown  and  com¬ 
pared  new  varieties  of  fruits,  and  for 
the  past  .'10  years  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  originating  new  varieties  of 
tree,  bush  and  vine  fruits.  From  year 
to  year  for  some  years  the  writer  has 
been  reporting  on  these  fruits  in  bulle¬ 
tins  and  in  The  It.  N.Y..  with  the  result  that  there 
are  many  requests  as  to  where  the  new  varieties  can 
lx  obtained.  Trouble  begins  at  once. 

A  TESTING  ASSOCIATION  —Nurserymen  do  not 
handle  novelties.  For  examples,  this  station  has 
I  ecu  recommending  for  several  years  the  Imperial 
Epineuse  and  Agen  plums,  the  Boorman  gooseberry 
and  June  and  Ontario  raspberries  as  tbe  best  of 
these  fruits  for  New  York,  yet  no  Eastern  nursery¬ 
men  offer  the  plums,  and  only  a  few  sell  the  berries 
We  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  nur 
aery  men  to  list  several  new 
grapes,  better  than  any  others  of 
their  kind  and  season,  as  tried 
in  several  parts  of  the  State. 

Nurserymen  find  profits  more 
immediate  and  greater  in  selling 
standard  varieties  than  in  intro¬ 
ducing  novelties.  Inability  to 
get  new  fruits  introduced  is  the 
greatest  discouragement,  stations 
have  in  originating  and  testing 
varieties.  To  overcome  this  dif 
Acuity  New  York  fruit  growers 
have  organized  the.  New'  York 
•  State  Fruit  Testing  Association, 
to  which  growers  in  this  and 
other  States  may  belong  by  send 
ing  a  dollar  for  membership  dues 
to  It.  Wellington,  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva.  N.  Y.  It  should 
be  said  at  once  that  the  amount 
of  stock  on  hand  at  present  is 
somewhat  limited  and  that  New 
York  members  will  be  supplied 
first.  The  Association  sells  nur 
sery  stock  at  cost  of  production. 

Members  are  permitted  to  multi 
pl\  varieties  and  dispose  of  them 
.as  they  may  see  tit — the  faster 
the  lietter.  This  introduction 
brings  us  to  the  list  of  note¬ 
worthy  fruits  for  1921.  A  few 
can  Ik*  had  from  nurserymen. 

The  others  are  being  propagated 
by  the  New  York  Fruit  Testing 
Association. 

APPLES.— The  Cortland  is  a 
seedling  of  Ben  Davis  crossed 
will  McIntosh,  which  originated 
i  t  1899  at  the  Geneva  Station. 


The  fruits  resemble  those  of  McIntosh — if  anything 
more  attractive.  On  heavy  clay  soils  where  McIn¬ 
tosh  fails  to  color  well  Cortland  attains  a  very  high 
color.  The  quality  of  the  two  apples  is  much  the 
same,  Cortland  being  as  good  as  McIntosh,  while 
the  apples  are  larger  and  a  brighter  red.  The 
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A  Hig  Haiti  win  from  Wayne  County,  N.  V.  Fig.  15// 

variety  promises  to  lie  a  valuable  commercial  apple 
ami  extends  the  season  of  McIntosh  two  weeks  or 
longer.  The  Tioga  originated  at  the  Geneva  Station 
in  1900  as  a  seedling  of  Sutton  crossed  with  Northern 
Spy.  rITie  flavor  of  this  apple,  when  it,  first  ripens, 
may  be  too  sprightly  for  some  tastes,  but  when  fully 
mature  the  apple  loses  much  of  its  acidity  and  is 
excellent.  Tioga  is  of  the  type  of  Northern  Spy, 
but  is  unlike  either  parent  in  color.  The  apple  is 
attractive  yellow,  occasionally  blushed  with  pinkisu 


Springtime— the  Season  of  Youth.  Fig.  155 


red.  It  comes  in  season  in  December,  and  lasts  until 
March.  This  variety  is  promising  because  of  appear¬ 
ance,  quality  and  vigorous  growth. 

PEAll. — The  Cayuga  pear  is  a  seedling  of  Seckel, 
Which  originated  at  the  Geneva  Station  in  1907! 
Out  of  a  thousand  or  more  Seckel  seedlings  which 
have  been  growing  on  the  Station 
grounds,  several  have  proved  worthy  of 
propagation.  The  one  named  Cayuga 
is  particularly  promising.  The  pears 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  Seckel, 
approaching  the  size  of  Bartlett,  and 
are  not  unlike  those  of  Anjou  in  shape. 
The  color  is  greenish-yellow  with  a 
handsome  blush.  While  the  flavor  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  Seckel.  it  is 
rated  as  excellent  and  is  fully  equal 
to  that  of  our  best  standard  varieties. 
Cayuga  ripens  the  last  of  ■September 
and  keeps  in  ordinary  storage  well 
through  October. 

PEP  MS. — Imperial  Epineuse  is  not  a. 
new  variety.  It.  was  found  in  France 
in  1870,  and  during  recent  years  has 
been  sold  by  Western  nursery  com¬ 
panies.  The  writer  has  been  recon ir 
mending  it  for  several  years.  The 
variety  has  proved  so  very  satisfactory 
in  both  fruit  and  tree  characters  at.  the 
Geneva  Station  that  it.  has  been  propa 
gated  for  distribution  by  the  Fruit 
Testing  Association.  The  mature  trees 
are  large,  vigorous,  hardy  and  produc¬ 
tive,  and  the  fruit  is  excellent  in 
quality.  This  is  the  best  variety  in 
the  station  collection  of  nearly  flOO 
sorts.  Pacific  Is  another  of  the  older 
varieties.  Its  fruits  are  so  good  in 
quality  and  handsome  in  appearance 
that  the  variety  is  most  worthy  of 
propagation.  Its  chief  fault  is  that  tin* 
trees  lack  somewhat  in  vigor  and  hardiness,  but  .they 
are  very  productive.  Under  favorable  conditions  the 
variety  may  prove  highly  successful.  Agen  is  an- 
other  French  plum  originated  many  years  ago,  hut 
ne\ ei  distributed  in  Eastern  America,  although  if 
is  the  leading  plum  in  California.  The  trees  are 
productive  and  the  fruit  hangs  well  after  it  ripens. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  dessert  plums,  although 
tin  fruits  lack  somewhat  in  size. 

■CHERRIES. — The  Chase  cherry  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  more  than  .‘50 
years  ago  in  the  town  of  Riga, 
Monroe  County,  New  York.  It 
was  introduced  to  the  trade  by 
Chase  Brothers  Company  of 
Rochester  under  the  name  Riga, 
but  inasmuch  -us  there  is  another 
sour  cherry  under  that  name 
which  was  brought  to  America 
from  Riga,  Russia,  the  name  of 
this  one,  with  the  consent  of  the 
introducers,  has  been  changed  to 
Chase.  The  variety  has  many 
characters  in  common  with  the 
English  Morello.  The  trees,  how¬ 
ever,  have  a  larger  head  and  are 
less  drooping,  and  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  those  of  the  English 
Morello.  The  foliage,  too,  is 
healthier  than  that  of  English 
Morello  and  hangs  to  the  tree 
longer.  The  stems  of  the  fruit 
are  short,  and  the  fruit  hangs 
exceptionally  vvel  1  throughout  the 
season,  and  when  allowed  to 
hang  can  often  he  picked  In  Sep¬ 
tember  in  prime  condition.  Where 
English  Morello  thrives,  Chase 
can  he  recommended  as  probably 
better. 

GRAPES. — Four  varieties  of 
grapes  which  have  originated  in 
recent  years  at  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion  have  proved  so  satisfactory 
in  every  way  that  they  have  been 
named  and  are  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Fruit  Testing  As¬ 
sociation.  These  areas  follows: 

B  roe  ton  originated  as  a  cross 
between  Brighton  and  Station 
(Continued  on  page  960) 
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A  Review  of  the  Season’s  Fruit  Pests 


Part  1. 


A  QUIET  SEASON. — The  season  of  1020  was  ;i 
comparatively  quiet  one  so  far  as  any  con¬ 
spicuous  outbreaks  of  insects  were  concerned.  There 
is  a  decided  contrast  between  it  and  the  season  of 
1010,  when  so  many  different  pests  appeared  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  in  many  localities.  In  fortunately 
we  know  comparatively  little  regarding  the  factors 
that  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  increase  and 
abundance  of  insects.  As  a  result  we  are  almost  wholly 
unable  to  predict,  with  any  assurance  <»f  certainty 
what  may  happen  in  any  given  future  season,  yet 


Codling  Mo th,  21/2  Times  Its  Natural  Size.  Fig.  156 

our  past  experiences  count  for  something,  and  enable 
us  to  make  some  pretty  good  guesses.  Our  records, 
covering  all  parts  of  New  York  State  in  some  detail, 
show  that  the  following  insects  were  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  injurious  to  orchard  fruits  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1920:  The  codling  moth,  red  bug,  plum  cur- 
culio,  apple  maggot,  the  rosy  and  green  apple  aphids, 
pear  slug,  pear  psylla  and  pear  thrips. 

THE  ('ODLING  MOTH. — The  codling  moth  (Fig. 
15(5)  is  unqestionably  the  most  important  insect 
pest  in  the  apple  orchard.  It  is  always  with  us,  and 
is  ‘always  more  or  less  injurious,  although  it  will 
vary  in  the  extent  of  its 
injuries  with  the  seasons. 

During  the  past  season  its 
work  was  not  as  conspicu¬ 
ous  as  usual,  partly  be¬ 
cause  April  and  May  were 
abnormally  cool,  and  the 
moths  were  somewhat  re¬ 
tarded  in  development  in 
the  Spring,  and  thus  got  a 
late  start,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  large  crop  of  ap¬ 
ples  bid  the  work,  as  it 
were,  of  the  insect:  for 
although  many  apples  were 
wormy  (Fig.  157)  yet  the 
proportion  was  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  passed  un¬ 
noticed  among  the  much 
greater  number  which  were 
uninjured.  In  addition, 

Mr.  Strickland  reports  the 
eggs  of  the  moth  highly 
parasitized,  at  least  in 
Western  New  York.  Thus 
there  were  several  factors 
that  apparently  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  bold  the  insect  in 
check  during  the  season  of  A  Strawberry  Barrel. 
3920.  It:  is  impossible  to 

predict  with  any  degree  of  surety  what  will  happen 
next.  year,  but  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  this  com¬ 
bination  of  factors  will  not  be  present  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1921,  and  perhaps  not  again  for  several  seasons. 
It  will  therefore  be  wise  for  the  apple  grower  to  plan 
for  careful,  thorough  spraying  for  the  codling  moth 
his  year.  The  two  most  important  sprayings  for  this 


A  “Wormy”  Apple.  Fig.  15 7 


insect  are  the  “calyx  spray"  and  the  “second  cod¬ 
ling  moth  spray.”  The  calyx  spray  (5  lbs.  paste  or 
21/ts  lbs.  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gallons  of 
lime-sulphur)  is  given  as  soon  as  the  petals  have 
fallen  (Fig.  159),  while  the  second  spray,  using  the 
same  materials,  is  given  three  or  four  weeks  later. 
The  second  spray  should  consist  of  a  tine,  misty 
application  to  cover  foliage  and  fruit. 

TIIE  BEDBUGS. — There  are  two  kinds  of  red 
bugs  found  on  apple  trees,  but  apparently  only  one 
of  them,  the  light  redbug  (Fig.  171)  need  give  cause 
for  serious  worry.  Tt.  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this 
insect  has  become  prominent  as  a  pest  to  the  apple 
within  the  last  12  or  15  years.  Previous  to  its 
advent  as  an  apple  pest  it  had  lived  contentedly  on 
the  wild  crab  and  hawthorn  where.  I  am  sure,  every 
apple  grower  wishes  it  had  remained.  But  for  some 
reason  it  changed  its  food  habits,  perhaps  because 
it  found  the  apple  more  convenient  as  food,  and 
more  to  its  liking  (Fig.  171  I.  Bedbugs  were  present 
in  injurious  numbers  in  many  localities  during  the 
past  season,  but  in  this  case  again  their  injuries 
were  less  conspicuous  as  a  whole  because  of  the 
great  crop  of  fruit.  The  insects  found  an  abundance 
of  food,  and  throve  finely,  so  that  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  in  evidence  next  year.  Experience  of 
past  seasons  has  shown  that  the  redbug  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  most  economically  by  spraying  with  nicotine 
sulphate  (Black  Leaf  10)  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths 
of  a  pint  to  100  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  mixture  just 
after  the  petals  have  fallen.  rl  he  tobacco  may 
simply  be  added  to  the  calyx  spray  which  is  given 
at  this  time.  The  writer  believes  that  in  orchards 
where  there  is  a  heavy  infestation  of  this  insect, 


Fig.  158  (See  Page  358 )  Sunflowers  as  Bean  Poles. 

and  where  it  has  not  been  controlled  in  former  years, 
the  addition  of  the  nicotine  to.  the  preceding  pink 
spray  would  be  advisable. 

THE  APPLE  APHIDS. — There  are  three  kinds  of 
aphids  commonly  found  on  apple  trees  in  the  Spring, 
but  only  two  of  these  need  be  ordinarily  considered. 
Those  are  the  rosy  aphid  and  the  green  apple  aphid. 
The  rosy  aphid  was  present  and  seriously  injurious 
last  season  in  a  few  orchards,  notably  in  Niagara  and 
Orleans  counties.  The  rosy  aphid  appears  early  and 
clusters  on  the  swelling  buds  (Fig.  101).  As  this 
aphid  leaves  the  apple  trees  during  the  last  part  of 
June  or  first  part  of  July  to  spend  the  Summer  on 
the  broad-leaved  and  the  narrow-leaved  plantain,  it 
can  best  be  “hit”  and  controlled  when  it  is  exposed 
in  clusters  on  the  opening  buds.  Later  the  insects 
become  hidden  and  protected  by  the  curled  leaves, 
and  cannot  be  hit.  The  spray  applied  at  this  time 
is  know  as  the  “delayed  dormant  spray,”  and  usually 
contains  lime-sulphur  for  San  Jose  scale  and  blister- 
mite  and  should  contain  nicotine  sulphate  (Black 
Leaf  40)  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  pint  to 
100  gallons  of  spray  solution  for  the  rosy  aphid. 

Git E EN  APPLE  APHID.— The  green  apple  aphid 
is  similar  to  the  rosy  aphid  in  its  habits  of  hatching 
early  and  clustering  on  the  opening  buds,  but  it 
differs  in  thai  it  lives  throughout  the  whole  season 
on  the  apple,  and  in  some  seasons  increases  enor¬ 


mously  in  June  and  July,  occurring  in  swarms  on 
the  trees  and  causing  most  serious  injury.  Because  of 
this  habit,  the  green  apple  aphid  presents  a  somewhat 
different  problem  of  control.  In  the  first  place, 
those  that  hatch  early  and  cluster  on  the  buds  may 


The  Time  to  Make  the  Calyx  Spray.  Fig.  159 

be  hit  and  killed  with  the  delayed  dormant  spray 
at  the  same  time  the  rosy  aphids  arc  destroyed,  and 
this  treatment  will  do  much  good.  Unfortunately  a 
few  may  escape  the  application.  These,  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable,  may  gradually  increase  in 
number  until  they  again  become  abundant  and  in¬ 
jurious  in  July.  Or  some  of  the  aphids  may  migrate 
into  the  orchard  from  other  nearby  unsprayed  or 
poorly  treated  orchards,  and  these,  serving  as  a 
nucleus,  will  increase  rapidly  and  cause  disastrous 

results  in  the  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  Either  one  of  these 
contingencies  may  happen, 
and  neither  can  be  wholly 
prevented  by  the  delayed 
dormant  spray.  Thus  it 
becomes  necessary  some¬ 
times  in  case  of  the  green 
apple  aphid  to  apply  what 
may  be  called  an  “emer¬ 
gency  spray”  in  July,  when 
the  insect  threatens  serious 
injury.  The  mixture  that 
has  given  perhaps  the  best 
satisfaction  for  average- 
sized  trees  is  a  combination 
of  three-fourths  of  a  pint 
of  Black  Leaf  40,  25  to  60 
lbs.  of  hydrated  lime,  2  to 
4  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate 
for  scab,  and  100  gallons  of 
water.  The  addition  of 
lime  seems  to  exert  a  repel¬ 
lent  effect  and  serves  to 
protect  the  trees  from  sub¬ 
sequent  infestations.  Since 
such  heavy  mixtures  of 
lime  are  rather  difficult  to 
Fig.  160  (Sec  Page  358)  force  to  the  tops  of  high 

trees  some  growers  prefer 
to  use  Black  Leaf  10,  three-fourths  of  a  pint,  soap  5 
lbs.,  and  water  100  gallons.  The  spraying  should 
be  thorough  and  an  abundance  of  the  solution  should 
be  applied.  Next  week  will  be  given  a  summary  of 
spraying  operations  the  past  year,  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  fairly  sure  guide  for  the  coming  season. 

GLENN  W.  MERRICK. 


Spray  for  the  Aphis  When  They  Cluster  on  Opening 
Buds.  Fig.  161 
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Growing,  Water  Lilies  on  the  Farm 


A  CHARMING  GROUP.  — If  you 
would  have  fun  and  comfort  from 
flowers,  choose  willing  plants;  those 
which  require  much  time  cannot  appeal 
to  (he  busy  person.  Water  lilies  will 
grow  wherever  there  is  sunlight,  and 
they  ask  almost  nothing  of  you  in  the 
wav  of  care.  No  other  plant  will  give 
you  so  much  in  return,  and  still  he 
enough  of  a  novelty  to  fascinate  you. 

How  often  we  covet  what  we  cannot 
have,  when  the  possession  of  a  few 
of  the  right  sort  of  things,  easily 
adapted  to  our  surroundings,  can  give 
us  more  pleasure  than  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  details  requiring  time,  care  and 
money  !  One  plant  in  a  tin  can.  placed 
where  it  can  easily  he  seen,  may  give  a 
busy'  person  more  pleasure  than  a 
whole  acre  of  lawn  and  garden  may 
give  to  another.  Many  farmhouses  need 
the  attractions  that  give  the  “homey” 
appearance  to  a  mere  house.  Water 
lilies  will  always  be  a  delight  to  your 
visitors  as  well  as  to  you.  Most  people 
are  surprised  when  they  first  see  the 
red.  yellow,  or  blue  lilies,  though  the 
common  white  pond  lily.  Nympluea 
odorata.  is  well  known.  No  other 
plants  offer  so  great  a  variety  of  color.- 
and  appear  so  delicate.  l>r.  Bailey  apt¬ 
ly  says  this  plant  family  has  no  poor  re¬ 
lations;  each  one  is  perfect  in  itself. 

NATURAL  PONDS.— The  three  re¬ 
quisites  for  water  lilies  are  a  good  rich 
soil,  water,  plenty  of  sunlight.  In  na¬ 
ture  they  grow  in- shallow  places  near 
the  shore  of  a  lake,  in  the  sluggish 
Part  ot  a  stream,  or  wherever  the  water 
is  tpiiet.  A  low  place  on  the  farm.  then. 

■which  is  otherwise  an  eyesore,  mav  he 
transformed  to  a  beautiful  spot,  if  it 
can  he  made  to  hold  two  feet  of  water. 

Merely  an  additional  excavation  is  all 
that  is  sometimes  necessary.  On  the’ 
nursery  grounds  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Buskirk. 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  we  have  seen  a 
number  of  attractive  ponds  made  by 
puddling  the  natural  clay  to  hold  wa¬ 
ter.  A  spring  forms  the  source  of  water 
supply,  and  fills  the  first  pond,  where 
the  cold  water  becomes  warm  enough 
to  he  more  welcome  to  the  lily  plants. 

Each  pond  is  slightly  lower  than  the 
preceding  one,  so  the  water  can  flow 
through  drains  from  one  to  the  other. 

P*y  means  of  this  simple  arrangement 
he  has  raised  some  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  water  lilies  in  the  country,  adding 
pends  only  as  his  fancy  and  needs  may 
dictate.  Pools  lined  with  day  are  the 
most  economical  in  construction,  though 
practical  only  where  there  is  available 
heavy  day.  it  isn’t  necessary  that 
the  ground  in  which  the  basin  is  dug 
be  a  heavy  clay,  but  only  that  there  be 
a  layer  of  puddled  clay,  about  four 
inches  thick,  over  the.  bottom  of  the 
pond.  If  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the  clay, 
it  will  be  cheaper  to  make  a  water¬ 
tight  lining  by  covering  a  layer  of  cin¬ 
ders.  stones  or  bricks  with  concrete, 
and  finishing  with  a  couple  of  inches 
of  cement  and  fine  sand.  These  pools 
should  he  made  about  two  feet  deep, 
wlu'ii  finished,  and  should  slope  up  to 
the  edges  rather  gently.  Good  soil  can 
overlap  down  to  the  water  level,  so  that 
grass  and  other  plants  can  make  a 
•  pica  sing  border.  It  is  easy  to  tap  or 
dam  a  small  stream  to  make  a  water 
garden,  but  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  iu  times  of  flood  the  excess  water 
can  be  diverted! 

LILIES  IN  1  I  RS. — If  you  prefer 
1"  make  tubs  or  half-barrels  the  basis  of  your  first 
aiiuatic  garden,  this  is  the  simplest  form  of  urti- 
tici.al  pond.  There  are  a  number  of  satisfactory 
varieties  ot  wafer  lilies  that  can  be  grown  in  a  small 
si  nce.  The  tub  or  half-barrel  should  be  at  last  US  in. 
deep,  filled  two-thirds  full  of  rich  soil,  and  sunk  in  the 


A  (loud  Example  of  Natural  Aquatic  Planting.  Fig.  162 


A  Farm  Lily  Pond.  Fig.  163 


llardg  Climbing  Hose  Silver  Moon.  Fig.  J61f 

ground  to  the  top,  or  nearly  so.  Later  if  you  would 
increase  your  collection  of  plants,  more  tubs  can  be 
added  to  form  a  design.  Each  tub  will  hold  one 
plant,  and  care  should  lie  taken  that  one  of  the 
smaller  growing  varieties  is  chosen.  Pygnuea.  white; 
Pygmsea  helvola,  yellow;  William  Doogue  and  Helen 


Fowler,  pink;  Laydekeri  lilacea  and 
purpurea,  shades  of  lavender,  and  Au¬ 
rora.  turning  from  deep  yellow  to 
rose,  are  varieties  which  will  make  a 
healthy  growth,  and  still  not  become 
too  large  to  be  suitable  for  tub  cul¬ 
ture.  The  prices  of  these  varieties 
range  from  $1  to  ,$1.50  each.  Remem¬ 
ber  three  things;  the  tub  must  he  in 
the  sunlight;  the  water  should  not  bp 
changed,  only  replenished,  as  cold  wa¬ 
ter  harms  the  plant;  under  an  eaves- 
spont  is  a  bad  location,  because  the 
force  of  the  water  will  ruin  the  plant 
CONCRETE  POOLS.  — A  cement 
Pool,  although  somewhat  elaborate  iu 
construction,  will  lie  the  most  perma¬ 
nently  satisfactory  artificial  pond.  This 
need  not  necessarily  he  a  large  formal 
pool,  but  may  be  as  small  as  four  feet 
across.  The  strength  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  will  depend  upon  the  size:  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  very  smallest  ones  will  require 
wooden  forms,  and  should  be  reinforced 
by  iron  and  wire.  If  properly  made,  it 
will  need  little'  attention  from  year  to 
year,  and  will  make  a  neat  setting  for 
the  water  lilies  and  other  aquatic 
plants.  It  is  most  convenient  and  prac¬ 
tical  in  this  case  to  place  the  plants  in 
separate  receptacles  tilled  with  soil, 
that  can  he  set  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pond  and  moved  at  will.  The  best  con¬ 
tainers  are  wooden  boxes.  They  should 
be  about  two  feet  square  for  one  plant. 
If  the  pool  is  dee] i  enough,  a  large  tile 
will  be  suitable. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS.-  Wafer 
lilies  are  really  easy  to  grow.  They 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  natural 
soil  for  them  contains  much  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  and  is  always  rich, 
therefore,  use  the  best  soil  on  your 
farm  and  add  to  it,  about  one-third  of 
ve1l-r.(>Nrd  cow  manure.  If  you  use 
other  kinds  of  fertilizers,  apply  them 
in  proportion  to  their  strength.  Upon 
flu1  soil  depends  the  amount  of  growth 
of  the  lily  plant  and  the  number  of 
flowers.  Put  at  least  a  foot  of  this 
good  soil  into  the  tub  or  the  box  that 
is  to  contain  the  root.  When  the  water 
lily  root  is  received  by  you.  it  will  be 
well  ] nicked  in  wet  moss.  Plant  it  at 
once  so  that  the  crown  (that  part  from 
which  the  leaves  come)  is  level  with 
the  soil.  An  inch  of  pebbles  over  the 
dirt  will  prevent  discoloration  of  the 
water.  Never  change  the  water  en¬ 
tirely.  as  tlm  lilies  demand  warmth; 
the  chill  of  the  fresh  water  will  retard 
their  growth.  Of  course  enough  should 
be  added  to  equalize  evaporation  and 
keep  an  even  depth  of  from  6  to  18  in. 
above  the  crown  of  the  plant. 

CHOICE  OF  VARIETIES.  —  From 
several  original  water  lilies,  native  to 
different  parts  of  the  world,  many  won¬ 
derful  varieties  have  been  produced. 
These  are  being  grown  commercially  in 
large  quantities  by  only  a  few  firms.  It 
will  pay  you  to  buy  from  a  reliable 
grower,  because  the  variety  cannot  be 
identified  from  the  root,  and  cheap  sub¬ 
stitutions  can  easily  be  made.  Booklets 
and  catalogues  devoted  entirely  to  wa¬ 
ter  lilies  and  aquatic  plants  are  issued 
by  dealers,  such  booklets  describing  ac¬ 
curately  the  different  varieties  and 
their  adaptability,  so  that  from  them 
you  can  readily  make  your  choice  of 
color,  of  flower,  and  price.'  Gladston- 
iana  and  Richardsonii  are,  we  think, 
the  best  white  water  lilies;  Marliacea 
chromatella  and  Odorata  sulphurea  are 
the  best  yellows;  Mary,  Marliacea  rosea.  W.  B.  Shaw 
and  Eugenia  do  Land,  the  best  pinks.  Sioux  and 
Paid  II  a  riot  are  good  examples  of  tbe  bronze  lily; 
the  color  of  the  flower  the  first  day  is  a  deep  yellow, 
which  changes  to  a  shade  of  rod  on  succeeding  days, 
the  red-flowering  plants  are  more  expensive,  but,  as 
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yon  can  imagine,  are  unusual  and  showy.  Vesuve  is 
(lie  brightest  red.  William  Falconer  the  deepest  red. 
while  Glnriosa,  whose  shade  is  intermediate,  is  with- 
;ont  doubt  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  water  lilies. 
We  have  mentioned  only  the  hardy  lilies  because  they 
r.re  more  practical  on  the  farm  than  the  tender  varie¬ 
ties.  Any  of  the  hardy  kinds  can  remain  as  planted 
over  Winter  in  any  pool  from  which  the  water  is  not 
drained  in  the  Fall;  otherwise,  after  draining  the 
pool,  cover  the  roots  with  sufficient  refuse  (two  to 


A  Cheat)  and  P radical  Tomato  Trellis.  Fig.  165 


three  feet  of  leaves  or  straw)  to  prevent  freezing. 
Considering  the  small  amount  of  time  and  energy 
required  to  grow  them,  water  lilies  will  give  more  in 
return  than  any  other  ornamental  plant.  The  flow¬ 
ers  open  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  close 
in  the  late  afternoon.  They  will  continue  to  do  this 
for  three  to  five  days.  The  fragrant,  waxy  blossoms 
make  excellent  cut  flowers,  and  if  kept  floating  on 
water  will  last  even  longer.  While  most  other  flow¬ 
ering  plants  afford  gorgeous  effects  for  only  a  few 
weeks,  water  lilies  will  bloom  within  a  month  aftei 
planting,  and  will  continue  to  blossom  throughout  the 
entire  Summer  until  frost.  Water  lilies  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  habit  of  growth  and  bloom,  and  are  prac¬ 
tical  on  a  farm.  m.  e.  &  esthek  bottomley. 

New  York. 


Best  Trellis  for  Early  Tomatoes 

THE  very  finest  highly  flavored  tomatoes  can  be 
produced  only  when  the  fruit  and  vines  are 
grown  on  supports.  Therefore  the  home  gardeners 
and  the  few  commercial  growers  who  cater  to  a 
select  trade  will  be  interested  in  the  best,  cheapest 
and  most  convenient  type  of  support.  The  writer 
has  tested  every  conceivable  kind,  from  a  single 
upright  stake  to  a  complicated  rack,  but  the  most 
satisfactory  type  he  ever  used  is  made  of  four  pieces 
of  shingle  lath  (1x2  in.)  6  ft.  long  (Fig.  165).  A 
14-in.  hole  is  bored  about  2  in.  from  one  end  of  each 
lath.  Four  laths  are  placed  together  and  loosely  tied 
with  a  strong  cord  or  else  with  a  wire  through  a  hole 
bored  in  the  end  of  each  lath. 

The  tomato  plants  are  set  in  double  rows  3  ft. 
apart,  with  the  plants  3  ft.  apart  in  both  rows  and 
directly  opposite  each  other.  1*1) is  brings  every  four 
plants  into  a  perfect  square.  As  soon  as  the  early 
plants  are  set  it  is  well  to  apply  a  side  dressing  of 
ammonium  sulphate,  to  give  them  a  quick  start  and 
a  heavy  set  of  fruit.  Just  as  soon  as  the  plants  get 
started  the  trellises  are  set  in  place;  that  is,  each 
one  of  the  four  legs  is  placed  near  a  plant.  The 
work  is  done  quickly.  The  side  shoots  are  “nipped” 
and  the  main  stem  is  tied  to  the  trellis  with  a  strip 
of  rag. 

As  the  season  advances  it  will  become  necessary 
to  “trim  and  tie”  the  plants  two  or  three  times — 
clusters  of  large  perfect  tomatoes  will  rapidly  de¬ 
velop  and  hang  on  the  “inside”  of  the  trellis,  where 
the  scorching  sun  cannot  blister  them  and  where  the 
soil  cannot  touch  them.  The  old  favorite  Earliana 
tomato  is  not  worthy  to  receive  this  kind  treatment, 
because  it  ripens  with  green  flesh  around,  the  stem. 
Bonny  Best  and  John  Baer  are  highly  colored  all 
over,  and  of  solid  flesh,  excellent  flavor  and  quick 
growers.  However,  they  require  a  richer  soil  than 
the  Earliana  variety.  When  the  vines  are  heavily 
laden  with  fruits  a  light  side  dressing  of  poultry 
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manure  or  ammonium  sulphate  (worked  into  the 
soil)  will  help  the  plant  develop  all  the  fruits  to  full 
size.  By  keeping  the  supported  vines  strong  and 
vigorous  until  the  crop  is  harvested  the  fruits  will  be 
large,  firm,  beautifully  colored  and  highly  flavored 
and  clean. 

The  trellis  described  is  easy  to  make,  quickly  put 
in  place  and  it  serves  its  purpose  most  efficiently. 
However,  the  story  will  not  be  complete  until  the 
reader’s  attention  is  called  to  the  very  apparent  fact 
that  when  the  season  is  over  the  trellis  can  be 
quickly  taken  down,  folded  up  and  be  put  away  in  a 
compact  form  ready  to  be  used  for  years  to  come. 

B.  W.  DE  BAUN. 


Sunflowers  as  Bean  Poles 

HE  question  has  come  to  me,  “Is  it  really  feas¬ 
ible  to  use  sunflower  stalks  as  substitutes  for 
bean  poles?”  I  can  answer  truthfully  that  it  is,  at 


Squaw  Com  (Frown  at  Hope  Farm.  Fig.  166 

least  in  the  kitchen  garden.  I  have  been  doing  this 
very  thing  for  several  years,  and  expect  to  go  on 
doing  it,  even  though  poles  become  easier  to  obtain 
than  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years' I  do  not  claim  that  the  plan  could  be  carried 
out  in  a  commercial  way,  because  I  have  never 
known  it  to  be  tried,  but  I  see  no  objections  to  it  in 
a  section  where  very  hard  winds  are  not  frequent. 
More  labor  would  be  required,  though,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  leaves  stripped  from  the  stalks 
so  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  growing 
vines.  Of  course  this  is  a  minor  matter  in  the  home 
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garden,  for  a  few  minutes’  work  occasionally  will 
accomplish  all  that  is  needed  in  this  way. 

While  the  side  leaves  must  be  stripped  off.  as 
shown  at  Fig.  160,  page  356,  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  rosette  of  leaves  at  the  top,  as  otherwise  the 
stalk  will  die.  The  sunflower  seeds  should  bo 
planted  early  and  the  beans  put  in  as  soon  as 
the  sunflowers  are  up.  I  have  found  that  small 
sunflowers  can  be  transplanted  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  sometimes  fill  out  the  rows  in  this  man 
ner.  Naturally  the  strong-growing  Giant  Russian 
sunflower  is  the  one  to  use  as  a  beanpole  substitute. 
In  very  windy  places  the  plan  is  sometimes  adopted 
of  setting  stout  poles  at  intervals  in  the  rows  of 
sunflowers  and  running  wires  or  cords  along  the  top 


Cutting  Potatoes  for  Planting.  Fig.  167 


to  give  the  stalks  a  little  extra  support.  I  have 
never  found  this  necessary.  Once  in  a  while  a 
heavily  loaded  stalk  goes  over,  but  then,  so  does  a 
beanpole.  E- F- 


Strawberries  in  Barrels 

HAVE  followed  up  several  instances  where  peo¬ 
ple  have  tried  the  plan  of  growing  potatoes  in 
outdoor  “bins,”  and  have  yet  to  find  a  success.  In 
New  England,  at  least,  the  plan  is  an  unqualified 
failure.  I  have  found,  though,  that  it  is  possible  to 
grow  strawberries  in  barrels,  as  is  sometimes  advo¬ 
cated.  Apparently  there  is  no  reason  for  doing  this 
except  where  no  land  is  available  for  a  strawberry 
bed,  but  strawberries  can  be  grown  in  a  barrel  if 
good-sized  holes  are  made  at  intervals  in  rows  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  barrel  is  then  filled  with 
good  soil  mixed  with  well-rotted  manure,  and  the 
strawberry  plants  set  into  the  earth  through  the 
holes.  Sometimes  a  section  of  drain  pipe  is  embedded 
in  the  soil  with  one  end  open  at  the  top.  This  makes 
it  easy  to  apply  water  so  that  it  will  quickly  reach 
the  barrel.  Manure  water  is  a  help  to  rapid  growth. 
The  picture  at  left  center  on  page  356  shows  one  of 
these  strawberry  barrels  in  full  growth.  e.  i.  f. 


A  Corn  of  Many  Colors 

THE  ear  of  “squaw”  corn  shown  at  Fig.  166  was 
grown  at  Hope  Farm  last  year.  One  of  our 
Now  England  readers  sent  11s  a  small  quantity  of 
seed,  from  which  we  grew  a  fair  crop.  We  are  told 
that  it  was  corn  of  this  type  which  the  Pilgrims 
found  on  their  first  exploring  trip  on  Cape  Cod. 
Those  who  have  read  the  history  will  remember  that 
they  came  upon  an  Indian  mound.  On  opening  it 
they  found  a  quantity  of  corn,  the  kernels  of  varying 
colors.  They  kept  it  for  seed  and  planted  it  the 
next  year  at  Plymouth.  We  think  the  seed  of  this 
“squaw”  corn  has  been  saved  and  planted  each  jeai 
since  then.  The  ear  shown  is  of  typical  size  and 
appearance.  Some  of  the  ears  contain  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  black  or  blue  kernels.  On  the  ear  lieio 
shown  are  kernels  of  five  different  colors.  The  corn 
ripens  inside  of  100  days  with  us,  makes  a  good- 
sized  stalk,  and  produces  a  large  amount  of  leaf  and 
fodder.  The  yield  is  heavy — as  heavy  with  us  as 
any  flint  we  have  grown.  The  color  is  a  decided 
novelty,  and  aside  from  its  oddity  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this  variety  as  a  quick¬ 
growing,  productive  flint. 
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Potato  Growing,  In  Northern  New  York 


I ‘ART  II. 


PLANTING. — In  planting,  a  one-row  liorse-drawn 
“feed-in-sigli t”  planter  is  used,  operated  by  two 
men,  which  also  distributes  the  fertilizer.  With  this 
machine  we  mark  out  the  ground  before  planting, 
opening  the  furrow,  and  at  the  same  time  drop  half 
of  the  fertilizer  we  wish  to  use.  This  is  a  lot  easier 
f<  r  the  team,  as  the  planting  attachment  is  entirely 
unhooked,  and  we  believe  it  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  fertilizer  much  better,  which 
no  doubt  is  so,  as  the  plows  on  the 
planter  pass  again  through  the  same 
furrow  at  the  time  of  planting,  thereby 
mixing  and  pulverizing  the  soil  much 
better.  Of  course  this  takes  .just  twice 
as  long  to  accomplish;  yet  many  grow¬ 
ers  of  this  section  practice  it  and  are 
well  satisfied.  Then  when  ready  to 
plant  we  only  have  half  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  distribute,  which,  as  I  said 
before,  is  that  much  easier  on  the  team, 
besides  the  other  advantages.  The  first 
operation  only  requires  one  man.  while 
at  the  time  of  planting  two  men  are 
needed. 

WORKING  THE  GROUND.— A  day 
or  two  after  planting  the  ground  is 
worked  with  a  peg-tooth  harrow,  being 
careful  not  to  uncover  any  seed  pieces. 

This  loosens  the  ground  between  the 
rows,  which  was  packed  'by  the  wheels 
of  the  planter.  Some  use  a  cultivator 
for  that  purpose,  but  a  peg-tooth  har¬ 
row  has  the  advantage  of  covering  the 
ground  completely,  even  on  the  ridge 
left  by  the  planter,  thereby  destroying 
the  young  weeds  which  may  have 
sprouted  by  this  time.  After  about  a 
week  the  same  ground  is  gone  over 
again  in  the  same  manner,  and  just 
as  the  potato  plants  are  breaking 
through  the  ground  this  operation  is 
repeated.  After  this  the  weeder  is 
used  every  week  or  sooner,  until  the 
potato  plants  are  about  0  to  8  in.  high, 
when  we  cease  using  that  tool.  By 
going  over  the  ground  as  described  the 
crop  of  weeds  is  checked,  so  that  hoe¬ 
ing  by  hand  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
importance  of  a  clean  field  should  be 
realized  at  all  times,  as  big  yields  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  without  such  a  condi¬ 
tion. 

LATER  WORKING.— Later  on  in 
the  season  the  weeds  that  were  not 
killed  by  the  harrow  or  weeder  are 
pulled  by  hand,  nut  there  will  not  be 
very  much  pulling  necessary  if  the 
ground  has  been  prepared  as  aforesaid. 

If  sod  was  plowed  under  the  crop  of 
weeds  naturally  would  be  considerably 
heavier.  Cultivation  is  usually  done 
with  a  two-row  riding  cultivator  from 
the  time  weeding  was  stopped,  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  preserve  the 
moisture  and  kill  the  weeds,  until  the 
plants  are  in  bloom.  Some  growers  go 
right  on  as  long  as  the  plants  show  life. 

SPRAYING.  —  Spraying  is  accom¬ 
plished  with  traction  sprayers  of  the 
six-row  type  at  a  pressure  of  about  200 
lbs.  The  reason  why  we  try  to  keep  it 
around  that  point  is  that  Bordeaux 
mixture  atomizes  and  adheres  much 
better  to  the  plants  than  it  would  at  a 
low  pressure.  Our  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  of  10-10-100.  Other  growers  use  a 
mixture  of  8-8-100  or  10-10-100,  but 
surer  results  are  guaranteed  at  a 
stronger  solution,  yet  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  get  it  too.  strong,  as  ir 
would  burn  the  foliage.  As  blight  is 
•one  of  the  worst  diseases  of  the  potato,  it  is  natur 
ally  very  important  that  spraying  is  done  right  and 
is  as  near  on  time  as  possible.  The  spores  of  this 
disease  grow  very  rapidly,  and  especially  well  in 
moist,  warm  air.  and  it  is  just  then  that  spraying 
is  most  important.  If  it  could  bo  done^before  such  a 
P<  riod  it  would  benefit  it  even  more.  Never  wait 
for  the  blight  to  appear  on  tin*  leaves,  but  spray 
before  you  even  see  any  of  the  characteristic  signs 
of  that  disease,  us  it  would  prove  too  late  in  almost 


every  case.  During  the  average  season  we  spray 
from  six  to  10  times.  This  will  seem  rather  often 
and  expensive,  which  it  unquestionably  is,  but  we 
would  rather  spray  even  more  often  than  sort  a  few 
'thousand  bushels  of  blighted  and  rotten  potatoes. 

INSECT  REPELLENTS.— As  a  bug  poison  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  is  commonly  used.  Spraying  is  begun 


A.  Practical  Potato  Planter  at  Work.  Fig.  168 


Homemade  'Praetor  at  Work  in  a  Western.  Neir  York  Orchard.  Fig.  161) 


elevator  nigger  is  the  only  thing  tor  the  commercial 
gxower.  which  is  pulled  by  four  good  horses  when 
used  without  an  engine,  and  it  will  be  found  quite 
hard  at  that  on  a  warm  day.  The  potatoes  are 
picked  up  in  wooden  crates  which  hold  about  one 
bushel,  and  are  then  removed  to  the  storage  in  these 
same  crates,  which  may  then  be  emptied  or  stacked 
up  one  on  top  of  the  other  as  high  as 
the  room  may  permit  without  the  least 
danger  of  bruising  or  damaging  the 
potatoes.  This  is  a  very  efficient  way 
of  handling  and  storing  the  crop,  aside 
from  the  original  expense  of  purchas¬ 
ing  a  few  thousand  wooden  crates.  But 
unquestionably  the  crop  keeps  much 
better  when  stored  in  this  way.  as  the 
air  circulation  is  not  hindered,  as 
would  be  when  stored  in  piles.  Pota¬ 
toes  intended  for  seed  especially 
should  be  stored  in  that  way,  as  ‘"‘dead” 
air  will  lessen  the  vitality  of  the  best 
seed. 

STOREHOUSES. — These  are  not 
very  plentiful  in  this  region,  and  grow¬ 
ers  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  store 
their  crop,  especially  when  the  yield  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  average. 
Plans  of  building  a  community  store¬ 
house  have  been  discussed,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  so  far  to  advance  the 
suggestion  to  facts.  Growers  here  will 
plant  from  10  to  40  acres  each,  and 
the  yield  is  from  130  to  250  bushels 
per  acre,  while  some  claim  to  have 
achieved  still  higher  yields. 

AVERAGE  YIELDS. — The  yield  is 
very  much  dependent  on  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  but  just  as  much  on  the  plant 
food  contained  in  the  soil  or  being  sup¬ 
plied  through  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizer.  To  my  mind  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  important  than  the  fertiliza¬ 
tion  problem.  Better  too  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  not  enough,  and.  of  course, 
the  right  kind.  An  acid  phosphate  or 
any  combination  that  lacks  the  neces¬ 
sary  potash  would  be  a  great  mistake 
on  our  sandy  soil.  Potatoes  must  have 
potash,  and  our  tests  have  proven  that 
by  an  increase  in  yield  of  7.1  per  cent. 
By  asking  those  getting  the  low  yields 
of  about  125  to  150  bushels  per  acre 
one  usually  finds  that  they  use  about 
1.000  lbs.  of  poor  grade  fertilizers, 
while  those  getting  the  higher  yields 
will  use  up  to  2,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  a 
high-grade  potash  mixture.  It  is  a 
great  country  for  the  commercial  grow¬ 
ing  of  potatoes,  also  great  to  see  the 
crops  grow,  still  greater  to  see  the 
spuds  roll  out  behind  the  digger,  but 
very,  very  unsatisfactory  when  it 
comes  to  the  selling  end.  If  the  low 
price  of  potatoes  keeps  up,  while  the 
prices  of  supplies,  such  as  fertilizer, 
machinery,  etc.,  stay  up,  there  will  be 
a  lot  of  moving  done.  Very  little  can 
be  said  as  to  this  year’s  acreage.  The 
farmers  are  not  exactly  discouraged  as 
yet.  but  do  not  talk  very  strongly  on 
the  subject.  j.  r.  h. 

Kasoag.  N.  Y. 
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A  New  Potato  Digger 


A  Potato  Digger  on  Yen'  Pines.  Fig.  lit) 

about  tin1  t one  the  plants  are  O  in.  high,  and  kept 
up  during  the  entire  growing  season  as  long  as  the 
Vines  are  green.  For  tin*  first  few  times  the  bug 
P<  ison  is  added  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  until  all 
the  bugs  seem  to  have  died,  while  later  on  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  used  alone.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  used  at 
the  rate  of  4  lbs.  to  100  gals,  of  water,  and  will  have 
to  be  repeated  later  on  should  the  bugs  show  again 
DIGGING. — When  the  vines  are  dead  and  dry. 
which  is  about  October  1.  digging  is  at  hand.  An 


NEW  potato  digger  modeled  after 
original  lines  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  Western  New  York.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  built  almost  entirely  of  metal, 
and  simplicity  may  be  said  to  be  its 
keynote  throughout.  It  runs  on  two 
urge  open  wheels  about  6  in.  in  diameter  and  Is  in. 
wide.  Between  the  two  wheels  is  a  reversible  plow. 
By  being  reversible  it  allows  digging  every  row  in 
older.  The  open  wheels  separate  out  the  potatoes 
and  the  diagonal  plates  on  the  inside  of  the  wheel 
carry  the  potatoes  to  the  outside  so  that  they  are 
deposited  in  the  last  row  that  was  dug.  Owing  to  the 
mechanical  advantage  of  the  two  large  wheels, 
lightness  of  the  machine  and  freeness  from  working 
parts  the  machine  is  handled  by  two  horses,  a.  h.  p. 
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Xatu  ral  Size  of  Derry 

BIG,  JUICY ,  SWEET  BERRIES 
FROM  JULY  TO  NOVEMBER! 

The  bushes  are  covered  with  firm,  luscious, 
wonderfully  flavored  berries,  With  few  seeds,  from 
July  until  freezing  weather.  The  fruit  is  twice  the 

size  of  other  raspberries  and  of  the  same  delicious  flavor 
from  first  to  last.  Immense  branches  covered  with  berries 
which  are  constantly  ripening. 

Fruits  early  in  July,  the  first  season  planted,  and  continues  in 
fruit  until  frozen.  Free  from  insects  and  disease,  perfectly  hardy. 
A  dozen  plants  will  supply  the  average  family  all  season,  year 
after  year.  Plants  multiply  rapidly. 

A  Great  Money  Maker  for  Berry  Growers  ! 

It  is  the  best  for  home  gardens  and  a  great  money  maker 
for  marketing. 

Awarded  medals  and  certificates  by  leading  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies,  including  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  The  American 
Institute  of  N.  Y-,  etc.,  etc. 

Strong,  .field  grown,  bearing  plant*,  $ 1.50  each,  $16.00  per  dozen, 
by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  in  proper  time  for  planting  if  ordered 
now.  Circulars  on  request. 

Raspberry  Farms  at  Sound  Beach,  Conn, 
and  Glen  Head,  N.  Y. 


Grown  in  the 
Gardens  of  : 

J.  P.  Morgan, 

Glen  Cove,  N  Y, 

J.  D.  Rockefeller, 

Pocantico  Hills, 
N.  Y 

W.  W.  Astor, 

Newport,  K.  I. 

P.  S.  du  Pont, 

Wilmington, 

Del. 

C.  M.  Schwab, 

J.orotto,  Pa. 

Henry  Ford, 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

J.  J.  Hill  Estate, 

Poke  Genevn. 

Wis. 

Jjnd  others  who 
demand  the 
IVorld's  best 


John  G.  Scheepers, i»c 

522  ttfth  Jive.  NewYorR  City 


Giant  Everbearing 

o 
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BIG  PROFITS 


YOU  CAN  MAKE 

$500  to  $700  Per  A. 

GROWING 

STRAWBERRIES 

From  Keith’s  Big  Healthy  New-Land  Plants 

Grown  on  rich,  NEW,  sandy  loam,  on  ideal  soil 
for  growing  plants,  makes  them  Big  Prize  Winners. 
Some  of  our  varieties  brought  growers  over  *70C 
per  A.  Inst  Benson.  VIGOROUS,  HEAVILY- 
ROOTED  PLANTS  every  one  sure  to  grow  makes 
them  most  valuable  for  your  Garden  or  Fields. 
It’s  Keith’s  New  Land  that  does  it. 

V  *.|>  w  .  I  .  _  J  pi„„,,  insure  your  success  in  growing 
Keitn  S  nCW“L.ailu  I  lallls  strawberries,  every  plant  irrows 
produces  more  Bigger.  Better  Berries  than  plants  grown  on  old  soils.  Our  New 
f  is  the  best  plant  soil  filled  witli  Natural  Plant  Foods  which  gives  KEITH  S  NEW- 
LAND  PLANTS  their  heavier  roots,  size  and  vigfor  over  other  plants.  We  ship  them 
freshly  duR  direct  to  you.  Satisfaction  to  all  customers. 

r\  a/*  n  l  r*  We  guarantee  our  New-Land  plants  to  reach  you 

Uur  meney-Dack  Guarantee  in  ffood  growing  condition,  to  he  strong:,  healthy 
and  as  exactly  as  described  or  refund  your  money. 

Wait!  Don’t  Order  Until  You  Receive  Our  1921  Catalog,  It’s  FREE! 

It  contains  nia.iv  pictures  of  our  New-Uml  plants-Explains  why  they  arc  so  valuable 
lor  vou  t«>  nlunt— Pictures  the  hiRRfest  yielding  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries.  Gra^s.  etc.  Some  in’nK  eo\ors  Get  this  catalog  on  SPECIAL  VARIETIES  for  Garden  or  Fields. 
IT  S  FREE.  W  i  .  *  oday  and  receive  it  tomorrow  _  « 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY,  Box  600,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


More  Money  to  the  Acre 

comes  from  small  fruits  than  from  any  other 
crop.  Some  of  our  customers  hav^  -mted  re¬ 
turns  of  $700  to  $800  per  acre — what  otiic-v  er- 
will  bring  you  such  profitable  'eturns  ? 

Knight’s  Guide  to  Small  Fruits 

tvill  give  you  copious  cultural  directions  anil  the 
findings  of  our  lone  experience.  We  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  be>t  berries  for  different  conditions 
and  climates:  the  useful  information  makes  the 
book  extremely  valuable.  Send  now  for  a  fret  copy 
before  the  edition  is  exhausted. 


DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON 

Box  80,  Sawyer,  Michigan 


Grow  Strawberries 

N  othing  equals  strawberries  as  a  cash  crop  on  the  small  place. 
One  customer  reports  $1342  from  less  than  %  acre.  Every 
farm  and  town  garden  should  have  a  patch  of  Strawberries 
for  the  home  table. 


Allen' s  Book  of  Betties  lot  1921 — tells  just  how  to 
grow  big,  luscious  strawberries  for  market  and  table.  It  de¬ 
scribes  Everbearing  Strawberries  which  will  yield  until  frosts 
nip  the  green  b>  rric-s.  Plant  these  this  Spring  and  you  can 
enjoy  home-grown  berries  by  August  1st. 


This  Berry  Book  also  describes  and  prices  the  leadingearly.mediumand 
late  standard  strawberry  va:  ,c  ..os.  V.'ri  te  for  it  today . 


The  W.  F.  ALLEM  CO 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md 


I  ALLEN’S 
PLANTS 


Review  of  New  Fruits 

(Continued  from  page  355) 

Xo.  125.  The  fruit  ripens  in  mid-season 
and  is  an  excellent  whit  table  grape  for 
the  home  garden,  and  gives  promise  of 
becoming  a  commercial  variety. 

Portland  is  another  white  grape  which 
has  for  its  parents  Champion  and  Lutie. 
The  fruit  is  the  earliest  white  grape  to 
ripen  at  Geneva,  and  resembles  Niagara 
in  appearance,  but  is  superior  in  quality 
Portland  is  superior  to  Winchell  in  siz« 
of  cluster,  size  of  berry  and  earliness. 

Ontario  is  another  white  grape — a 
seedling  of  Diamond  crossed  with  Win¬ 
chell.  The  crop  ripens  about  with  that 
of  Winchell.  Many  ivho  have  seen  the 
fruit  call  it  the  best  table  grape  of  its 


Red  Bugs  on  Young  Apples  Fig.  171 

season.  The  grapes  are  superior  to  those 
of  Winchell  in  quality,  and  the  vine  char¬ 
acters  are  good. 

Urbana  is  a  seedling  of  Governor  Ross 
crossed  with  Mills.  The  grapes  ripen 
somewhat  later  than  those  of  Catawba 
and  beep  well.  The  fruit  brings  to  mind 
the  European  grape  and  possesses  many 
desirable  characters  not  found  in  native 
grapes. 

Gooseberry. — The  Poorman  is  supposed 
to  be  a  cross  between  Houghton  and 
D'owning,  originating  more  than  30  years 
ago.  Because  of  the  vigor  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  tlie  bushes  and  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fruit,  this  variety  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  other  gooseberry 
grown  at  the  Geneva  Station.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  larger  than  either  parent,  and 


Apple  Deformed  by  Rcdbitgs.  Fig.  172 

when  fully  ripe  develop  more  color  than 
Houghton.  The  crop  ripens  early  in 
July.  The  variety  is  easily  propagated 
from  cuttings.  This  is  by  far  the  best  of 
all  gooseberries  in  New  York. 

Raspberries.— June  originated  in  100!) 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Geneva  Station, 
and  is  now  well  known  by  growers  of 
small  fruits.  The  variety  is  equal  and 
often  superior  to  the  best  of  the  oldm’ 
varieties  of  any  season.  It  is  the  best 
early  variety  now  grown.  Ontario  origi¬ 
nated  at  the  Geneva  Station  in  1009  as  a 
seedling  of  Superlative  crossed  with  Lou¬ 
der.  The  rhints  are  hardy,  vigorous  and 
productive,  and  the  berries  are  large  and 
retain  their  size  well  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  truit.  which  is  of  good  quality, 
ripens  u  early  mid-season,  somewhat 
later  than  June  and  a  little  earlier  than 
Cuthbert.  There  is  every  indication  that 
this  variety  will  be  a  good  shipper.  It  is 
becon-’og  a  leading  variety  for  its  season. 

!  Don ooro  and  Marldon  are  other  seedling 
red  raspberries  that  are  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  in  Yates 
County.  Growers  of  berries  should  try 
both  of  them.  U.  P.  hedrick. 

Geneva,  X  Y. 

How  Fast  Should  an  Apple  Tree  Grow? 

It  is  our  experience  that  the  character 
of  the  soil  does  not  have  a  great  bearing 
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on  the  rate  of  growth  of  an  apple  tree 
except  in  the  extreme  eases  where  there 
may  be  a  solid  ledge  of  rock  close  to  the 
surface.  I  have  in  mind  a  case  where 
Duchess  apple  trees  40  or  50  years  old 
are  not  larger  than  large  quince  bushes. 
The  climate  is  not  favorable,  hut  these 
trees  are  much  smaller  than  others  sit¬ 
uated  a  few  miles  away,  where  the  soil 
is  deeper. 

In  our  own  orchards  we  do  not  expect 
a  tree  to  make  much  growth  the  first 
year.  If  it  grows  a  foot  on  several  of  the 
branches  we  are  pleased  and  think  it  is 
getting  an  extra  good  start.  If  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  wrong  or  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  was  not  right  we  may  feel  glad 
that  the  tree  did  not  die.  After  the  first 
year  the  tree  ought  to  make  a  growth  of 
at  least  two  feet  on  most  of  the  branches 
each  year,  and  should  increase  the  amount 
of  new  growth  a  little  each  year  until  it 
begins  to  bear  rather  heavily. 

If  the  young  tree  has  not  made  new 
growth  two  feet  long  on  many  of  the 
branches  by  the  first  of  July  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  sign  that  we  have  been  slack  in 
cultivation.  In  some  cases  the  trouble 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  humus  iu  the  soil, 
which  lets  it  dry  out.  A  good  coat  of 
manure  will  help  here.  A  hundred  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre,  or  more 
if  the  poeketbook  does  not  protest  too 
much,  will  he  a  help.  This  should  be 
spread  over  the  whole  ground,  unless  the 
trees  have  been  mutilated  as  recommend¬ 
ed  in  some  published  rules  for  pruning. 
In  the  lattpr  case  more  of  the  fertilizer 
should  go  near  the  trees. 

After  the  trees  start  bearing  heavily 
they  should  make  new  growth  at  least  a 
foot  long  each  season.  If  the  growth  is 
less  than  this,  and  especially  if  the  ap¬ 
ples  are  very  highly  colored  and  small,  it 
is  time  to  put  on  a  heavy  coat  of  manure. 
In  our  climate  an  apple  tree  which 'is 
maturing  a  full  crop  of  apples  should 
make  a  new  growth  a  foot  long  all  over 
it  if  it  is  on  soil  which  is  well  cultivated 
and  has  not  lost  too  much  humus. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

Wayne  Go..  X.  Y. 


The  Season’s  Flower  Novelties 

Many  novelties  sire  being  offered  to 
flower  loveis  this  season,  and  while  some 
of  them  will  have  to  be  grown  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  catalog  makers,  oth¬ 
ers  have  been  tested  long  enough  to  learn 
what  they  will  do.  A  new  rose  called 
Grootendorst  will  prove  very  useful.  It 
is  cross  between  Rosa  rugosa  and  the 
Baby  Rambler,  grows  large  enough  for 
a  hedge,  blooms  all  Summer  and  makes  a 
fine  appearance.  While  the  flowers  are 
not  large  they  are  produced  in  large  clus¬ 
ters.  and  are  curiously  fluted  like  carna¬ 
tions.  A  new  red  Rambler  that  can  be 
recommended  is  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber, 
a  rose  for  everybody  everywhere.  Al¬ 
though  Silver  Moor,  has  been  out  several 
years  it  lias  been  looked  at  a  little  askance 
by  Northern  rosarians.  but  seems  to  have 
proven  itself  hardier  than  expected.  It  is 
a  wonderful  whit  rose,  a  good  climber 
and  possessing  beautiful  foliage.  Purity, 
another  white  climber,  is  almost  if  not 
quite  as  good. 

“Youth  and  old  age”  is  the  name  given 
by  our  /ra  Imotliers  to  the  annual  Zin¬ 
nia,  but  s  hard  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  new  Zimin  s  belong  to  that  family  at 
all.  The  cactus  flowered  Zinnia,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  looks  aimo  ’t  as  much  like  a  Dah¬ 
lia.  while  another  kind  resembles  a  Turk¬ 
ish  fez. 

Purple  Queen  is  a  real  blue  Petunia 
that  is  fine  for  bedding,  and  the  Dazzler 
sunflower  is  a  garden  gem,  an  annual 
which  I  can  freely  recommend.  I  grew  it 
last  season  and  liked  it  very  much.  There 
arc  some  fine  new  sweet  peas,  including 
Rosalind,  Glitter  and  Lemon  Beauty.  A 
much  advertised  novelty  is  the  blue  lace 
flower,  which  resembles  the  common 
Queen  Anne’s  lace  of  the  fields,  except  in 
color.  Tt  is  a  good  flower  to  cut.  hut  the 
seeds  are  rather  hard  to  start.  It  is  best 
to  sow  them  in  boxes  indoors  aud  he 
careful  .hat  they  do  not  rot.  Finally, 
there  tire  a  hit  of  new  poppies  which  are 
interesting,  among  them  the  Sunbeams 
and  the  Lilliputs.  While  it  is  a  mistake 
to  go  in  too  heavily  for  novelties,  there 
is  a  lot  of  pleasure  in  experimenting  with 
a  few  of  them,  and  the  cost  is  but  a 
trifle.  E.  I.  F. 
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IIotbeds  and  Cold  Frames. — While 
hotbeds  are  indispensable  for  market  gar¬ 
deners,  and  for  those  who  sell  early 
plants,  the  average  garden-maker,  wheth¬ 
er  he  be  a  farmer  or  a  suburbanite,  is 
wise  to  leave  them  for  the  professional. 
Much  time,  labor  and  skill  are  required 
to  manipulate  hotbeds  in  cold  weather, 
and  all  too  often  the  plants  either  damp 
off  or  are  touched  by  frost.  It  is  quite 
different  when  one  comes  to  cold  frames, 
however.  I  unhesitatingly  advocate  the 
use  of  these  frames  for  even  the  backyard 
gardener,  because  they  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  have  earlier  plants  than  can 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  and  to 


except  pony  frames,  which  are  only  half 
as  long,  and  are  not  used  very  exten¬ 
sively.  It  isn't  necessary  to  keep  these 
dimensions,  of  course,  if  you  are  going  to 
Use  any  old  sash  which  you  happen  t.» 
have  around  the  place,  although  it  is  hard 
to  improve  upon  this  size  for  conveni¬ 
ence. 

Cloth-covered  Frames.  It  isn't  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  glass  at  all.  In  fact,  I 
rather  prefer  the  prepared  glass  cloth,  so- 
called,  which  is  on  the  market,  and  which 
comes  in  long  rolls  .‘1  ft.  wide,  so  that  it 
can  be  cut  to  fit  over  any  sash.  This 
prepared  cloth  doesn't  last  very  long.  I 
find,  but  it  is  cheap,  and  one  can  afford 


Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay! 


New  Catalog  Free 


Write  for  th  •  book  —  its  different 
from  other  catalogs —  describes 
.  .  field  seeds  ofily.  Hardiest  type? 

—reliable  yielders  selected  by  practical  farmers  knowing  seed  needs  of  other 

tanners.  Gives  valuable  pointers.  Every  bag  of  seed  it  offers  is  clean _ 

sound — tested  must  please  you!  Read  guarantee  below.  Hoffman’s 
Seeds  zvill  pay  you  ! 


Here  is  a  Genuine  ‘Side’  Oats 

(“Improved  White  Russian”  variety) 

Here  is  an  opportunity  seldom  offered— a  chance  to  get  real  ‘side’  oats  in 
quantity  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Markina  Rows  in  a  Cold  Frame 


start  kiuds  which  do  not  flourish  well  if 
planted  in  the  open  ground.  They  are 
particularly  useful  for  hardening  off  to¬ 
mato  plants,  cabbage  plants  and  other  veg¬ 
etables  which  have  ‘been  started  in  flats 
indoors.  It  is  a  great  nuisance  to  take 
these  flats  from  the  kitchen  to  the  porch 
every  morning,  and  to  take  them  back 
again  at  night,  but  unless  the  plants  get 
iniyed  to  the  outside  air  they  will  receive 
a  bad  setback  when  put  into  the  open 
ground.  The  cold  frame  obviates  all  such 
difficulty.  \\  hen  the  plants  become  well 
started  indoors  and  the  season  is  fairly 
well  advanced  you  can  transfer  them  to 


to  replace  it  every  other  season.  It  is 
almost  as  effective  as  glass  for  admitting 
sunlight,  and  keeping  the  bed  warm.  It 
sheds  water  perfectly,  and  because  of  its 
lightness  the  frames  are  much  easier  to 
handle  than  those  of  glass.  Incidentally 
I  find  these  cloth-covered  sash  very  con¬ 
venient  later  in  the  season  when  the 
chickens  come  along.  I  use  some  small 
flat  yards,  and  some  A -shaped  yards  when 
raising  chickens  with  hens,  and  if  a  sud¬ 
den  rainstorm  comes  lip.  a  few  of  these 
sash  can  be  placed  over  the  pens  so  as 
to  keep  out  the  water,  and  yet  let  in  light 
and  allow  the  chickens  to  run  about  as 


Summer  Squash  Started  in  Frames 


such  a  frame  and  give  them  just  the 
propei  amount  of  air  daily  with  very  little 
work  and  no  danger. 

Construction  of  Frame. — A  cold 
frame  is  readily  made  by  setting  up  a  few 
boards  on  edge  and  placing  a  sash  of 
glass  across  them.  Preferably  there 
should  be  a  considerable  slope  from  back 
to  front,  so  that  the  water  will  run  off 
and  the  sunlight  be  more  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted.  Of  course  a  cold  frame  needs  no 
bottom  heat,  but  should  be  filled  with 
good  soil  with  which  well-rotted  manure 
has  been  incorporated.  The  conventional 
size  of  a  cold  frame,  like  that  of  a  hotbed, 
is  3x6  ft.,  or  some  multiple  of  three,  as 
6x6,  or  9x6.  This  is  because  hotbed  and 
cold  frame  sash  are  always  made  3x6  ft., 


freely  as  when  the  weather  is  fair.  You 
are  sure  to  have  considerable  loss  if  you 
have  to  keep  your  chickens  shut  up  with 
a  hen,  or  even  in  a  small  house  during 
a  rainy  period  lasting  over  several  days, 
but  with  these  cloth  frames  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  confine  the  birds  at  all. 

Cold  Frame  Uses. — In  some  places 
frames  are  used  extensively  for  starting 
early  plants  which  are  to  be  set  in  the 
field  or  sent  to  market.  Some  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  around  Boston  use  them 
for  starting  Summer  squash.  They  are 
very  rough  frames,  though,  consisting 
merely  of  boards  set  on  edge  and  running 
sometimes  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  The 
squashes  are  grown  right  in  these  beds, 
the  covering  being  removed  and  the  board:- 


lmpioveu  vv  nire  Russian  is  a  neavy-yielclmg  variety  (note  photo).  Unusual 
stooier— grows  tall,  very  stiff  straw.  Produces  long,  well-filled  heads— formation  of  heads 
is  to  one  side  of  stalk,  the  growth  resembling  that  of  a  horse’s  Jmane.  Grains  have  very 
thin  hull — percentage  of  kernel  to  husk  is  unusually  great,  it  is  a  variety  of  greatest  feed¬ 
ing  value.  Seed 
is  heavy — weighs 
45  to  46  lbs.  to 
measured  bushel  — 
beautiful  in  ap¬ 
pearance — sound 
germination. 

This  variety  has 
been  making  en¬ 
viable  records  for 
growers  through¬ 
out  New  York, 

Pennsylvania, 

New  Jersey  and 
adjoining  States. 

Agricultura  I 
authorities  in¬ 
spected  growing 
fields,  and  cer¬ 
tified  that  this  *>u-  Oats  Per  acre— read  Catalog  for  details 

stock  did  not  contain  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  other  than 
oats.  We  are  certain  this  is  t lie  purest  seed  oats  obtainable.  It  is  an 
hardy  prolific— profitable.  _  It  will  pay  you  to  replace  your  other  oats  with  “Improve* 
White  Russian’’ — results  will  please  you.  Your  growing  crops  will  doubtless  attract  th 
attention  of  neighbors  who  will  be  anxious  buyers  for  seed  of  it  for  their  crops  next  year 
Get  our  catalog — read  full  details.  Sample  free. 


‘side’ 

earlv  sort — 


Five  other  varieties  of  Seed  Oats 

Climax”  from  the  far  northwestern 
corner  of  the  Country — wonderful  yielder-  as  beautiful  seed  a:-  you  ever  saw,  “Swedish 
Select  ’  ‘  ’Silvermine”,  etc. — every  variety  a  dependable  kind  to  sow.  Ask  for  free  samples. 


Clover 

Alfalfa 

Timothy 

and  all  the 

Grasses 

Highest 

Qualities 
Samples  Free 


Good  croos  of  clean  hay  result  from  Hoffman’s  Grass  Seeds 


Prices  Much  Lower  AI1  tl,e  &rasses  are  way  down  in  price  this  year  toward  those 

you  have  been  paying.  Qualities  we  offer  you  are  excep¬ 
tionally  high-grade.  Every  lot  tested  for  freedom  from  weed  seeds — sound  in  germination. 
Know  they  will  entirely  please  you.  Let  us  send  you  samples. 


Seed  for  Every  Farm  Crop 

Potatoes  from  Maine.  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Speltz,  Buckwheat.  Pasture  Grasses, 

also  special  permanent  mixture  that  produces  a  lasting  pasture.  Soy  Beans— Field  Peas _ 

all  seeds  of  sound  quality.  Catalog  gives  full  instructions  for  crops  you  are  not  already 
acquainted  with. 


P ver-1  °f  Hoffman’s  Seed  you  buy  may 

'JUUI  u/aec  .  be  returned  if  you  are  not  pleased  with  its 

quality.  And  your  money  will  be  refunded 
in  full  we  paying  round-trip  freight. 


Write  today 

for 

CATALOG 

and 

SAMPLES 

both  are 

FREE 

Mail  postcard 
or  letter  at 
once  to 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  15  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
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Will  You  Accept 
Three  Fine  Dahlia  Bulbs? 

Regular  Price,  $1.00  Each 
Take  your  choice,  any  ol  three  collections 

Wonderfully  beautiful  new  Dahlias,  the  products  of  the  world's 
leading  Dahlia  specialists.  Be  sure  to  state  which  collection  is 
wanted,  A,  B  or  C,  otherwise  we  will  make  the  selection. 

Dahlias  are  as  easily  grown  as  potatoes  and  will  succeed 
anywhere  potatoes  thrive. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  have  a  fine  display  of  rare  flowers 
in  the  garden  sufficient  for  cutting  freely  for  decorating,  etc.  The 
flowers  keep  a  long  time  in  water. 

A  new  Holland  Peony-flowered,  Sulhpur-yellow.  ATTRACTION, 
Giant  Hybrid  Cactus,  large,  elegant,  full  flower,  clear  lilac  rose,  with  long,  strong  stems.  MISS  HELEN  HOLLIS, 
Giant  Scarlet  show.  One  of  the  largest  and  best  deep  scarlet  shows,  long,  strong  stem.  Collections  B  and  C  are 
Peony -flowered  Dahlias. 

Collection  B  CanoniCUS,  Beautiful  Dark  Cerise.  No  other  like  it  in  shape  or  size.  Samoset,  Light  Yellow, 
slightly  shaded  pink.  Esther  Du  Barry,  Velvety  Cardinal. 

Collection  C  Ningret,  Rich,  Dar'  Red,  Clouded,  and  Strip-d  Lighter.  Powhattan,  Dark,  Crushed  Straw¬ 
berry,  Beautiful  Shading.  Frances  Lane.  Light,  Lavender  Red;  Very  Wonderfully  Shaded. 


Collection  A— Anny  Doppenberg, 


The  peony  type  of  flowers  have  long,  rolled  petals, 
beautifully  twisted  and  curled  at  the  points,  with  short 
curly  petals  around  the  central  disk. 

To  rapidly  increase  the  constantly  growing  list  of  members 
of  the  American  Dahlia  Society,  a  strong  root  of  each  of 
three  grand  Dahlias  is  offered  to  new  members.  The  regu¬ 
lar  price  is  one  dollar  each,  three  dollars  for  the  three  roots. 

Membership  in  the  American  Dahlia  Society  includes  : 

I .  The  Quarterly  Bulletin,  giving  Dahlia  culture  and 
Dahlia  notes  and  news  of  the  world.  Some  say  a  single 
issue  is  worth  a  year's  dues. 


2.  A  season  ticket  to  the  Society's  Dahlia  Show. 

The  annual  dues  are  two  dollars  with  nothing  more  what¬ 
ever  to  pay.  If  you  wish  three  Dahlias  described  above, 
remit  the  amount  of  the  annual  dues,  two  dollars,  and  fif.y 
cents  extra  to  pay  the  expense,  and  the  three  dollar  Dahlias 
will  be  delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States  postpaid, 
and  your  name  will  be  enrolled  as  a  member  with  ail  dues 
for  the  year  fully  paid.  All  three  collections  and  a  year's 
membership,  six  dollars. 


EDWARD  C.  VICK,  Secretary  American  Dahlia  Society 

205  Elwocd  Avenue,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ITlaloneys 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 


VINES,  BERRIES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS 


all  the  choicest.  varieties  grown  in  our  own  tip 
land  Xttrs.  rie-r.  one  of  the  largest  in  New  York 
State,  and  offered  to  you  at  lowest  prices. 
For  37  years  we  have  been  building  up  our  big  Nursery 
business  by  delivering  only  the  best  quality  stock, 
grown,  dug  and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision. 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you 
order  and  guarantee  them  to  lie  absolutely  healthy  as 
well  as  true  to  name — We  sell  direct  from  our  400-aere 
Nursery  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit.  That’s 
why  Maloney  customers  get  better 
half  what  the  Agent  charges. 

Since  there  was  a  small  plan  ing  ot  f  •  u it 

,  — . — _  tree  seedlings  during  i  h  ■  war  there  H  now 

«n  alarming  tree  ■hortage  throughout  the  United  S’at.-s— only  half  enough  to 
go  around.  If  you  don’t  want  to  be  disappointed  this  spring  send  tor  our  tree 
catalog  and  order  early. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.  4  Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries! 


trees  for  less  than 


^Trustworthy 
jTrees  It  P.  ants  i 

M«mm  ■ 

[  American  association 
Or 


The  Most  Successful  Gardeners  Use  Harris’  Seeds 


That's  one  reason  they  are  successful.  Another  is  that,  to  succeed,  a  gardener  must  be  a  shrewd  man 
and  he  knows  where  to  buy  seeds  to  the  best  adviuitiige*  ,  ,  _ 

Harris’  seeds  are  grown  in  the  north  imd  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeds  tnown  further 
south.  They  are  raised  with  modern  scientific  methods  of  breeding  which  keeps  them  up  to  the  highest 

,JO  VianTs^wfedVaiv1  SoW^d/rec?' toy the  grower  at  wholesale  prices.  We  do  not  sell  to  dealers  at  a  lower  price. 


There  it  a  label  on  every  lot  of  seed  telling  just  how  inaiiil  seed  oat  of  wo  will  grow 
We  raise  Vegetable  seed,  Flower  seed  and  Farm  seed,  all  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

Catalogue  free.  If  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners  priei 

COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


ee  list  also. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 


Box  61, 


«  w  I  A  M  T  C  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

BERRY  x^LAIMTo  flower  plants 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest.  m<»>t 
productive  and  ever-hearing  varieties  .  RASPBERRY, 
RL  tCKBERRY.  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CUR¬ 
RANT.  GRAPE  PLANTS  ;  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB. 
HORSERADISH  ROOTS;  SAGE,  THYME.  MINT.  IIOl 
PLANTS  ;  ONION  SETS  ;  BEET,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
CAULIFLOWER.  CABBAGE,  CELERY,  BROCCOLI. 
EGG  PEPPER, TOMATO, SWEET  POTATO,  KOHI.-RAB1, 
KALE,  LEEK.  LETTUCE,  ONION.  PARSLEY  PLANTS; 
PANSY.  ASTER.  SALVIA,  SNAPDRAGON,  VERBENA. 
PHLOX  DRUMMOND1,  COSMOS,  MARIGOLD.  GAILLAR- 
DIA.  HOLLYHOCK,  DJGATAI.IS,  SHASTA  DAISY  and 
other  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Plants  ;  ROSES  and 
S  I!  RUBS.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

IRISH  COBBLER  SEED  POTATOES 

The  early  potato  without  a  fault.  Write  for  our  low 
prices.  G.  \V.  DAWSON.  Dickinson  Center.  X.  Y. 

Berry  Tickets  and  Stationery 

Agents  wanted.  Tho&.  M.  Jones,  Goreviile,  Illinois 

BERRY  PLANTS  -75  Varieties 

Honest  Goods.  A.  G.  Blount,  Hastings,  NT.  Y. 


EW-YORKER 

perhaps  allowed  to  fall  down  after  the 
weather  gets  warm.  There  are  places 
where  it  is  very  difficult  to  grow  onions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  attacks  by  the  onion  fly. 
Many  remedies  have  been  devised,  but 
most  of  them  have  proved  ineffective,  al¬ 
though  the  plan  of  sprinkling  molasses 
water  with  which  arsenic  has  been  mixed 
over  the  plants  gives  fairly  good  results. 
Some  growers  report,  however,  that  they 
have  no  trouble  whatever  with  the  onion 
fly  if  they  start  their  onions  in  a  cold 
frame  and  set  them  in  the  open  field 
when  partly  grown.  Of  course  this  meth¬ 
od  requires  considerable  labor,  but.  after 
all.  it  may  be  just  as  easy  as  to  keep  the 
weeds  out  of  the  rows  and  the  soil  weil 
cultivated  when  the  seedlings  are  first 
poking  through  the  ground.  E.  I.  F. 


ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

100  GENOIBE  ELBERTA^iS11 

tiiiii  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B.  New  Haven,  Missouri 


Read  about  Pyrox.thecombi. ted  pot  son  and  fun¬ 

gicide,  in  the  March  12th  issue  of  this  paper. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


529  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  R  APIDS.  MICH 


rTUE  only 
A  pruaer 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Sowing  Alfalfa  in  Rye 

I  have  a  field  of  rye  and  Timothy, 
which  was  seeded  last  Fall,  and  would 
tike  to  try  out  Alfalfa.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  me  to  sow  it  this  .Spring  with 
Alfalfa  the  same  as  clover,  or  wait  until 
I  cut  the  rye  and  then  plow  it  and  sow 
my  Alfalfa  afterward?  J.  A.  S. 

Auburn,  Pa. 

From  our  own  experience  we  should 
wait  until  after  the  rye  is  harvested,  and 
then  fit  the  ground  well  and  seed  to 
Alfalfa  alone.  We  have  never  had  much 
success  at  seeding  Alfalfa  in  the  grain  as 
we  do  fled  clover.  There  are  some  re¬ 
ports  of  success  from  such  seeding,  but 
we  find  the  small  Alfalfa  plants  far  more 
tender  than  young  clover. 


Lime  to  Prevent  Peach  Rot 

A  nursery  stock  agent  here  told  me 
that  a  peach  or  apple  orchard  should  be 
sprayed  around  under  the  trees  with  air- 
slaked  lime,  and  that  the  fruit  would 
ripen  better  and  peaches  and  plums  would 
not  rot  on  the  trees.  As  I  never  heard 
that  before.  I  ask  you  for  advice. 

Bangor.  Pa.  j.  R.  R. 

If  that  is  what  the  agent  told  you  he 
did  what  many  others  do — gave  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  truth  and  called  it  a  full 
job.  Air-slaked  lime  alone  under  the  trees 
will  not  prevent  rot.  We  do  not  believe 
it  pays  to  use  lime  on  an  apple  orchard 
except  to  help  make  clover  grow.  Lime 
alone  will  not  prevent  rot  in  the  peach  or 
plum.  Spraying  the  trees  with  lime-sul¬ 
phur  will  help  keep  brown  rot  in  check 
and  so  will  a  dry  dust  of  sulphur  and 
lime,  but  you  will  be  disappointed  if  you 
depend  on  lime  alone. 


Home-grown  Pansy  Seed 

Can  I  pick  out  the  best  blooming  pansy 
nlants  from  Fall-set  beds,  plants  set  -1x4 
ins.,  and  lift  them  with  plenty  of  soil, 
so  that  I  can  save  the  seed  with  an  idea 
of  improvement,  provided  care  is  taken  in 
selection?  I  have  young  plants  from  seed 
sown  this  Winter  that  will  bloom  in  the 
Spring.  Would  these  be  better?  Will 
two  different  strains  mix  if  planted  near 
each  other?  I  have  eight  different  strains, 
including  some  famous  ones,  but  one  va¬ 
riety  that  I  received  from  a  small  grower 
is  much  superior.  The  seed  is  expensive 
where  a  large  amount  is  used.  a.  p.  f. 

Omaha.  Neb. 

Pansy  plants  can  be  transplanted  iu 
the  Spring  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
and  producing  seed,  just  as  easily  as  they 
can  be  transplanted  for  ‘blooming.  If  it 
is  the  desire  to  improve  the  strain,  the 
plants  should  bloom  before  transplant¬ 
ing — simply  a  flower  or  two  to  show  color 
and  size.  Pansy  growers  are  always  very 
particular  in  their  selection,  or  at  least 
they  should  be.  The  tendency  is  to  re¬ 
vert  back  to  the  undesirable  small,  dark 
shades,  which  should  be  eliminated  by 
proper  selection.  Select  the  lighter 
shades;  the  colors  and  markings  that  ap 


peal  to  you  the  strongest.  1*  you 


find 

anything  especially  beautiful  try  to  iso¬ 
late  it  entirely.  Seed  growers  who  list 
separate  co’ors,  as  yellow,  white,  etc., 
grow  each  variety  in  an  entirely  isolated 
plot,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  them 
being  mixed  through  cross  pollination  by 
the  wind  and  insect®. 

If  you  wish  to  specialize,  the  best  is 
none  too  good,  and  it  will  pay  to  watch 
the  horticultural  Lade  papers  for  an¬ 
nouncements  of  especially  meritorious 
new  strains.  Many  will  disappoint,  but 
some  few  will  be  fine  enough  to  justify 
the  expense  and  trouble.  These  strains 
you  can  further  improve  by  ca-eful  se¬ 
lection.  ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


You  Know 

Kelly’s  Trees 

WE  have  been  selling  guaranteed 
trees,  True  to  Name,  direct 
to  fruit  growers — NO  DEALERS; 
NO  MIDDLEMEN— for  41  years. 
Our  reputation  for  square  dealing  is 
established .  You  take  NO  risk. 

Kelly’s  Trees  are  well-rooted,  perfect 
specimens  and  GUARANTEED 
TO  SATISFY.  The  prices  are 
VERY  ATTRACTIVE. 

Ask  for  1921  Catalog 

Brim"  full  of  illustrations  of  highest 
grade  fruit  trees— Gives  prices,  freight 
rates,  and  names  and  addresses  of 
Buyer's  of  Kelly's  Trees  with  letlcia 
telling  their  experience  with  Kelly's 
Trees.  (You  can  write  these  users — 
or,  some  may  live  near  you;  go  and  see 
their  Kelly  Trees.) 

You’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  it 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1 1  60  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


411  the  Old  Favorites 

and  Many  New  Ones 

rT''HE  Baldwin  and  other  old-time 
favorites  have  never  been  re¬ 
placed  as  leaders  in  Northern  or¬ 
chards.  We  still  carry  large  stocks  of 
these  time-tried  varieties.  Also  of  the 

most  promising 
new  varieties — 
Delicious,  Opales¬ 
cent,  Stark,  etc. 

Our  one  and  two- 
year  apple  trees  were 
'  never  finer  than 
now.  They  are 
rlean.  sturdy  and 
heavy-rooted. 

We  also  offer  true- 
to-name  Fear  b. 
Fear,  Flum  a  n  <1 
Cherry  trees  —  a  1 1 
adapted  toNorthern 
climate.  * 

Our  ornamental 
section  is  replete 
with  earefully- 
grown  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hedge  Fiants.  These 
will  make  your  home  attractive  at  small  cost. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  l'J21  Price  List. 
Send  for  it  today.  Come  and  see  us-Welcome! 

fames’  J3szo* 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


-Get  Water  Lilies 
For  that  Pool 

No  need  to  have  it  dull  and  ugly 
when  Water  Lilies  will  cover  the 
surface  with  heavy  foliage  and  bril¬ 
liantly  colored,  fragrant  blooms. 

Our  free  catalog  tells  the  whole  story  in  a 
simple  way;  gives  directions,  prices  and  ail  the 
information  you  need.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

Independence  Nurseries 

Box  R,  Independence,  Ohio 


C?«RD  BLOQ 

§  or  VOUI  moneV  hack 


Wk 


Ibl 

On  every  Connrd  Star  Rose,  you  get  our  Star  lag 
Guarantee.  This  also  retains  th*  name  of  the  rose  on  duu 
able  celluloid.  Valuable  booklet,  "Success  with  Roses, 
10c.  Catalog  of  200  kinds  free.  Send  for  It  today. 

CONARD  ★ROSES  R  Pyle.  Pres 
&  Jones  Co.  west  G°rovt,  Pa.  A  Wintzer,  V  P. 

Rose  Specialists.  Backed  by  over  50  years'  Experience. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Gooseberries  Currants 

Raspberries  Strawberries 

Best  varieties.  Well-rooted  and  vigorous  plants 
Catalogue  sent  to  you  free.  Write  for  it  today 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  Box  20.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

^GRAPEVINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruiti,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  2jc.  Des¬ 
criptive  catalog  free.  LEWIS  K0E8CH,  Box  E  Fredoma.  N  Y 


COUNTRY  Are  vou  seeking  information  on  any  sub- 
o  n  a  if  c  Ject  that  has  to  do  with  country  life'/  We 
BOOKS  specialize  in  books  on  the  farm,  the 
flower,  fruit.  (  r  vegetable  garden,  trees,  shrubs, 
landscape  gaiuening,  plants  under  glass,  soils,  ler- 
tilizers.  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  garden  archi¬ 
tecture.  birds,  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  outdoor  sports, 
etc.  From  thousands  of  books  we  have  selected 
the  7()i)  best.  Send  stamp  for  our  new  catalog  No.  4. 
A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO..  Inc.,  *48a  W.  37tli  St.,  New  York  Cit;i 
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DREER'S 

1921  GARDEN  BOOK 


The  best  we  have  ever  published. 
It  contains  invaluable  information 
concerning  both  Vegetables  and 
Flowers,  also  Lawn  Grass  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Seeds. 

It  is  arranged  to  make  selections  of  the  best 
varieties  easy  for  the  amateur;  and  cultural 
information  written  by  experts  will  help  you 
to  a  successful  garden. 

The  book  is  illustrated  in  colors  and  photo- 
enSravings  showing  the  true  form  of  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Flowers  offered  and  contains  a 
complete  list,  including  the  newest  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  etc.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  which  will  be  mailed  free,  if  you 
mention  this  publication. 


HENRY  A. 
714-716  Chestnut  St. 


DREER 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GREGORY’S 


Special  Sweet  Corn  Offer 

3  Packets  of  the  Best  for  25c 

EVERY  home  and  market  gardener 
should  plant  Gregory’s  early,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  late  Golden  Sweet  Corn 
this  year.  Our  three  leading  varieties 
are  Bantam  Evergreen,  which  is  Golden 
Bantam  crossed  with  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green,  producing  ears  7  to  9  inches,  12 
to  14  rows.  Its  quality  is  hard  to  beat. 
Charlevoix  is  another  delicious  yellow 
grain  corn  ;  ears  about  7  inches,  of  sweet, 
rich,  nutlike  flavor.  Our  Golden  Bantam, 
third  in  this  assortment,  is  of  excellent 
flavor  and  a  great  favorite. ' 

Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  ;  one  gen¬ 
erous  packet  of  each  of  these  dependable 
varieties  of  Golden  Sweet  Corn  for25cts., 
postpaid.  Send  coin  or  stamps  today. 

Our  1921  Catalog  Free 

With  this  special  offer  we  send  our  1921  cata¬ 
log  free.  It  describes  standard  as  well  as 
special  sorts  of  Gregory’s  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  with  valuable  cultural  directions. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

Established  in  1856 

20  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mast. 


For  10  years,  STOKES  SEEDS 
have  been  noted  for  reliability. 
This  quality  is  reflected  in  our 
catalog.  It  is  truthful  in  men¬ 
tioning  weaknesses,  conser¬ 
vative  in  praising  points  of 
merit.  The  usual  confusion 
of  varietal  names  is  avoided 
by  using  the  name  given  by 
the  introducer.  The  origin, 
history,  culture  and  use  of 
nearly  every  item  is  clearly 
slated, 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free 
on  request. 


YOUR  garden  is 

r . 


THAT GROW 
BIG  CROPS 


f  »  -  r 


i  _  half  your  living. 

|  Don’t  kick  about  the 
“H.  C.  of  Lr  when  you 
'have  such  a  good 

|  remedy  at  hand.  Supply  your  i 

I  table  and  sell  enough  to* 

[  cover  store  bills  //  —*  n 

!  besides.  Never/r<-x-'-^T-y 

J  in  my  forty  years  .  '  * 

of  market  gardening  and  seed  selling  have  1> 
seen  so  good  a  year  for  home  gardens.  I 
will  help  with  advice  and  free  samples. 

I I  will  send  you  my  big  catalog,  Seed  Sense, 

|  and  samples  FREE.  Write  today. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.  Box  26 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


SrY'R 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

RURAL  RUSSETS 

Passed  all  disease  inspections  by  Cornell  specialists 

PEDIGREED  SEED  OATS 

CORNELL  SELECTION  No.  115-40 

One  of  the  best  from  over  400  selections  tested 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  PRICES 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  R.  2,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural  Notes 


’C  HONEST 


Grafting  with  the  Aid  of  Paraffin 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris  delivered  a  lec¬ 
ture  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
last  year  in  which  he  described  the  ad¬ 
vantages  obtained  by  tlie  use  of  paraffin 
iu  grafting  nut  trees.  The  following  ab¬ 
stract  of  liis  lecture  is  reproduced  from 
the  Journal  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  : 

The  grafting  of  nut  trees  has  been  par- 
tieularly  difficult  as  a  rule  for  two  or 
three  reasons,  apparently.  Repair  of 
j  wounds  by  callus  takes  place  more  slowly 
|  with  some  members  of  the  nut-tree  group 
than  it  does  with  many  drupes  or  in  the 
i  rose  family.  The  .Tuglandaeese,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  carry  a  good  deal  of  sugar  in 
1 1 heir  sap  and  it  is  apparently  a  pabulum 
for  various  microbie  parasites  which  ex¬ 
ert  a  destructive  influence  'upon  new  col  I 
formation.  There  is  a  tendency  toward 
drying  out  of  the  graft  before  repair  takes 
place  in  many  of  the  hardwood  trees  and 
in  the  hardwood  group  nice  adjustment 
between  the  cut  surface  of  the  scion  and 

that  of  the  stock  is  difficult  because  of 
the  rigidity  of  the  wood. 

A  arious  obstacles  are  overcome  by  the 
method  of  applying  melted  paraffin  not 
only  to  the  wood  in  the  stock  but  also  to 
the  entire  scion,  buds  and  all.  This  pre¬ 
vents  escape  of  moisture  from  the  scion 
and  maintains  a  sap  tension  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  stock  <in  the  presence 
of  negative  and  positive  sup  pressures 
Furthermore,  the  melted  paraffin  fills  all 
of  the  interstices  which  would  otherwise 
be  occupied  by  decomposing  sap. 

The.  form  of  graft  must  be  adapted  to 
conditions  of  the  stock.  For  example,  a 
branch  of  stock  of  approximately  the 
same  diameter  as  that  of  the  scion  may 
be  split  in  the  common  cleft-graft  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  branch  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  scion  is  somewhat  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  latter  the  cleft  is  made 
at  a  point  which  will  allow  the  cambium 
layers  of  the  stock  and  scion  to  be  brought 
neatly  together.  Better  than  the  cleft 
graft  is  the  “bark-slot”  method.  A  slot 
l  ,  e  'v hi th  of  the  scion  is  made  in  the 
bark  of  a  branch  or  trunk  of  almost  any 
size  and  the  scion  is  inserted  into  this 
slot  in  the  -bark.  Wrappings  of  raffia  will 
suffice  for  small  cleft  grafts,  but  for  the 
bark  slot  the  Spanish  windlass  is  prefer¬ 
able.  This  consists  of  a  strong  cord  tied 
loosely  about  the  stock  where  the  graft 
is  inserted,  and  this  loose  cord  is  then 
wound  up  with  a  skewer  acting  as  a 
twister.  When  the  cord  has  been  wound 
tightly  enough  the  long  arm  of  the  twister 
is  fixed  in  the  bark  of  the  stock  with  a 
two-point  tack  t<>  prevent  unwinding. 

This  form  of  fixation  of  the  scion  has 
several  advantages.  It  holds  the  scion 
very  snugly  against  the  stock.  It  allows 
perfect  covering  of  all  wound  surfaces 
with  melted  paraffin  and  also  increased 
growth  of  the  stock  during  the  Summer 
without  need  for  readjustment  of  the  fix¬ 
ation  device.  The  adjustment  is  auto¬ 
matic.  As  the  stock  increases  in  diam¬ 
eter  during  the  season’s  growth  it  un¬ 
winds  the  Spanish  windlass  up  of  the 
cord  toward  the  twister  side  on  the  stock 
side  with  a  corresponding  winding. 

When  preparing  stocks  for  grafting 
purposes  it  is  well  to  cut  (hem  back  dur¬ 
ing  the  dormant  season  and  paint  the  cut 
surfaces  or  cover  them  with  melted  par¬ 
affin.  While  this  is  the  preferable  way 
for  preparing  stocks,  we  find,  however, 
that,  tops  may  lie  cut  back  at  almost  any 

me  during  the  Summer  after  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  free  flow  of  sap  and  grafting 
may  be  done  at  the  same  time.  Theo¬ 
retically.  the  plant  physiologist  knows 
very  well  that  such  a  procedure  would 
shock  the  tree,  but  so  far  as  I  can  de¬ 
termine  this  shock  is  not  a  verv  serious 
one. 

After  the  stock  has  been  grafted  it  is 
important  to  break  off  shoots  which  start 
in  advance  of  the  starting  of  the  scion 
buds.  This  must  be  continued  until  the 
scion  buds  have  made  several  inches  of 
growth.  After  that  time  stock  shoots 
may  Jbe  allowed  to  develop  in  order  to 
help  in  furnishing  pabulum  for  the  root 
for  the  next  year’s  growth.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  year  all  stock  shoots  should 
be  removed  permanently  and  onlv  the 
I  growth  of  the  graft  permitted,  provided 
the  graft  growth  is  large  enough  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  root. 

Scions  are  preferably  cut  during  the 
dornlfint  season  and  put  into  cold  storage 
or  otherwise  preserved  until  the  time  for 
their  employment,  but  by  means  of  the 
paraffin  method  it  has  been  possible  for 
me  to  do  a  good  deal  of  direct  grafting 
experimentally,  cutting  scions  directly 
from  a  growing  tree  and  inserting  them 
into  a  stock  tree.  When  we  employ  the 
direct  method  of  grafting,  all  new  growth 
of  the  year  is  cut  away  from  the  scion 
and  we  depend  upon  older  latent  buds  in 
the  scion.  The  time  for  nut-tree  grafting 
is  preferably  after  the  leaves  are  fairly 
well  out  and  the  free  flow  of  sap  is  less 
than  it  is  earlier  in  the  season.  Practi¬ 
cally,  I  have  successfully  grafted  hickories 
from  March  until  the  last  week  in  July, 
and  find  that  the  customary  grafting  sea¬ 
son  can  now  be  extended  from  five  weeks 
to  nearly  five  months.  The  methods  which 
are  employed  for  grafting  nut  trees  may 
also  be  used  for  other  fruit  trees. 

ROBERT  T.  MORRIS.  M.  D. 
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WOOD’S 

Famous 
Southern 
Ensilage 

Corns 

Wood’s  Famous  Southern  Grown 
Ensilage  Corns  enable  farmers  to 
grow  more  silage  on  every  acre. 
For  years  these  corns  have  enjoyed 
a  splendid  reputation  for  ensilage 
purposes,  particularly  in  the  North 
and  West — making  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  crops  than  corns  grown  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  past  year  was  very  favor¬ 
able  for  curing  and  maturing.  We 
offer  corns  cured  under  natural 
conditions — unsurpassed  in  vigo¬ 
rous  germination. 

“As  a  Silo  Filler  It 
Has  No  Equal” 

— that’s  what  one  farmer  says  about 
it.  An  Ohio  farmer  writes:  “It  is 
the  best  silage  corn  I  ever  raised.” 
Another  writes :  “Some  of  the 
strongest  land  made  1 00  bushels  to 
the  acre.” 

Write  for  prices  of  these  corns 
that  produce  the  most  silage  from 
the  least  land  and  labor. 


T.W.WOOD  &  SONS 

Richmond  Seedsmen  Virginia 


CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS 

Strive  for  an  Ideal 

C*  r  Make  your  Garden  express  your  taste 

ramous  JOT  and  individuality.  Plan  for  succession, 
x-x  harmony  of  color  and  profusion  of 

Cl  Century  flowers.  The  many  years  of  experience 
which  we  have  had  in  raising,  selecting, 
propagating  and  testing  all  varieties  of 
both  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  assures 
the  fullest  measure  of  success  to  all 
users  of  Carters  Tested  Seeds. 

Carters  Tested  Grass  Seed  sold  in  one 
and  five  pound  packages.  Used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  quality  turf  on  the  foremost  Golf 
Courses  of  America  and  England. 

Price  50c  per  pound. 

By  the  Bushel  (25  lbs.)  $8.50. 

Send  For  Carters  1921  Catalog  "Garden 
and  Lawn" Mailed  FREE  On  Request 
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TRADE  MARK 


Carters  Tested  Seeds 

Address  :  106  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Dept.  F,  Boston,  Mats. 

Main  Office;  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto  London,  England 


ALFALFA 

Consider  Purity  first  in  buying  seed! 
Weeds  kill  out  young  Alfalfa  plants. 
You  plant  Weeds  if  you  sow  IMPURE 
SEED.  We  supply  Alfalfa  of  several 
varieties  almost  entirely  tree  from  all 
weeds.  Scott’s  Seeds  represent  the 
greatest  care  in  selection  and  clean 
ing.  Scott’s  Alfalfa  is  economical  to 
sow.  Goes  farther.  Saves  loss  from 
weeds.  Produces  large  yields.  Write 
for  Scott's  Seed  Book.  It  contains  a  very 
valuable  section.  How  to  Know  Good  Seed. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

74  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


These  Seven  Cows 


Fed  From  the  Product  of  One  Acre  Every  Day  for  Over  a  Year 

64  tons  of  Ross’  Eureka  Silane  Corn  to  tho  9  f*rfl  Elia  trlnlr?  fonorln  J  $>*•  If.  T>  ^  „  l  J 


wt, 


64  tons  of  Ross’  Eureka  Silage  Corn  to  the  acre  is  the  yield  reported  by  Mr.  Reynolds 

u,ir-“lvmmtefinjendent  0t  th!  VVorcester  State  Hospital,  Massachusetts.  At  30  lbs.  each  per  day 
this  would  feed  seven  cows  tor  one  year  and  eight  months. 

Ross  Eureka  Corn  grows  the  tallest,  has  the  most  leaves,  is  very  short  jointed  and 
will  produce  more  tons  of  good  sweet  ensilage  per  acre,  than  any  other  variety  We 
have  been  selling  Eureka  corn  for  nearly  40  years  and  we  know  before  shinnimi  that 
will  grow  under  favorable  conditions..  This  com  usually  germinates  90  per  cent, 
or  Dcitcr* 


Ross’  Eureka  Corn 

Complete  Uno  of  Farm  Seeds:  Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  Wheat,  Buckwheat  Cow  Peas 
Vetch,  boy  beans,  Essex  Rape,  all  varieties  of  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn  Grass  Seeds’ 
including  all  kinds  of  alfalfa  and  Sudan  Grass.  Also  full  line  of  Agricultural  Inmle- 
-  ™erus'  l  oultry  Supplies,  Fertilizer,  etc.  Our  120-page  catalog  mailed  free  on  revest. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  67  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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FORKNER 

Light  Draft 

harrows 

A  Type  For  Every  Farm 

Mr.  Fruit  Grower:  You  need  one! 

Whether  you  use  horses  or  tractor,  whether  you  cultivate  berries,  grapes 
or  orchards,  there  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Light  Draft  Harrow  to  your  needs. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  authorities  to  be  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient  method  of  orchard  tillage. 

Mr.  General  Farmer:  You  need  one! 

To  fit  your  seed  beds,  to  cultivate  your  alfalfa,  to  rid  your  fields  of  witch 
grass,  and  for  general  cultivation. 

See  your  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWERS’  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

65  Barclay  Street  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  Handbook  of  Helpful  Information  for  the  Fruit  Grower,  which 
lists  everything  you  use  In  all  your  fruit  growing  operations. 


“Father  Gives  Way  to  the  Son” 

( Golden  Bantam)  ( Golden  Giant ) 

It  istlo  longer  a  question  of  what  is  the  best  sweet  corn,  but 
where  yon  are  going  to  buy  it.  If  you  want  the  genuine  article 
wby  not  buy  it  from  the  man  who  strove  to  attain  such  an  ideal 
anti  who  is  endeavoring  to  keep  it  up  to  the  standard. 

Rural  New-  Yorker  J uly  26,  1919 

“Golden  Giant  sweet  corn  is  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  popular  Golden  Bantam.” 

Corn  and  Strawberry  circulars  sent  with  order. 

Prices  :  2-oz.  25c. ;  4-oz.  40c. ;  8-oz.  65c.;  1-lb.  $1.00;  5-lbs.  $4.00; 
10-lbs.  $7.00:^5-lbs.  $15.00  ;  50-lbs.  $25.00. 

Send  Check  or  Money-order  No  Stamps 

The  De  Luc  Experimental  Farm,  Dept.  G,  Needham,  Mass. 


$1000  AN  ACRE  There  is  nothing  so  profitable  as  our 

~  TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NO  GARDEN  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  THEM 
FRUIT  3  MONTHS  AFTER  PLANTING 

Set  out  in  Spring  bear  quantities  of  most  delicious 
berries  following  August,  September  and  October 
and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


YELLOW 

SWEET  CORN 

LISTEN  a  moment  while  1  tell  you  that 
this  is  the  original  strain  of  the  Yellow 
Sweet  Corn  as  grown  by  the  Ordway's 
in  New  Hampshire  more  than  50 
years  ago,  and  that  we  are  free  to  say  it 
has  met  with  no  improvement,  except  by 
selection  of  seed  and  proper  cultivation  of 
soil.  Many  testimonials  verify  our  assertion 
that  it  is  the  most  desirable  corn  in  exist¬ 
ence  today,  because  it  has  all  the  leading 
qualities  of  the  ideal,  being  early,  tender, 
juicy  and  extremely  sweet. 

If  you  wish  to  furnish  your  dinner  tafile 
with  the  best  that  Dame  Nature  affords  just 
plant  this  seed  and  the  rest  will  be  assured. 

Carefully  selected  seed  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

y4  lb.  -  -  .20  1  lb.  -  .55 
y2  lb.  -  -  .30  6  lbs.  -  $2.50 

Address:  O.  P.  ORDWAY 

SAXONVILLE,  MASS. 


RELIABLE  *?M 


Grapes  and  Berry  Plants 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

Send  for  Our  Price-Catalog 
CALL’S  NURSERIES,  PERRY,  OHIO 


— Fruit  Trees — 

■Millions  of  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry  and  other  fruit 
trees.  Complete  list  of  best  varieties.  Quality 
uud  reliability  guaranteed.  Special  prices  on 
large  quantities. 

Send  in  your  list  at  once  and  have  reservation 
made  for  April  delivery. 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

The  Monroe  Nursery,  Monroe,  Michigan 


DCAOU  TDrrQ  Apple,  etc.  50,000 
rtAUn  I  nc  to  straight,  well  root¬ 
ed  trees.  Standard  varieties.  Improve  value,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  pleasure  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard, 
l’ree  catalogue.  MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  Beverly.  Ohio 


famous  “St.  Martin”  Strawberry 

with  a  new  record  for  1920,  making  7  consecutive 
years  of  prize  winning.  Plants  for  sale.  Write  for 

circular.  LOUIS  GRATON,  Originator  and 
Introducer,  WHITMAN,  MASS _ 

J5 THE  BEST 

New  and  6tandard  varieties.  Bushel  Basket,  St.  Martin, 
etc.  New  Price  List  Free.  A.  15.  EaTKAmm  ii,  Murcdon.  N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  bearing  varieties.  Cat¬ 
alogue  Free.  Basil  Pekry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Budded  NutTrees  ersof  large  thin  shelled 

nuts.  Rest  Hardy  Northern  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Box  55.  Rochport.  Indiana 


For  Sale— Plants  of  the  New  June  Red  Raspberry 

SR. 54)  per  100;  $2Z  per  1,000. 

Charles  L.  Todd,  llartnick  Seminary,  Ottego  Co.,  N.Y. 


Final  Clean-Up  s*!e  Farm  Implements 

TRACTORS.  THRESHER,  HUSKER.  PLOWS,  SPREADERS. 
LIME  SOWERS.  GRAIN  DRILLS,  MILKERS.  Etc.  Our  Spec¬ 
ial  Complete  Price  List  saves  you  Money.  Act 
Quickly.  K.  K.  Hayssen  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y . 


New  marquis  spring  wheat.  *«.»«  per 

bu.  A,  O.  CHAPIN.  Sharon  Springs,  New  York 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


Fronts  of  Steel 

Buy  the  Head  and  Holts  and  make  the  Drag  yourself.  Writes; 

for  full  information.  We  deliver  anywhere  in  the  U.  S, 

HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine. 
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BesiSeed  Potatoes 


Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

X.  0.  UimillUE  SONS,  Ki.liei-i,  N.  Y. 


Da  u  i  v  A  C  The  finestof  all  flowers, 
**  *-*  *  ^direct  from  grow*  r. 
Strong  tubers,  guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Full  cultural  directions  with  every  order.  No  order 
too  small.  Sendforlist.  E.  J.  SCHULER.  Wyand.nch,  NY. 


Certified  Russet  Potatoes 

Grown  from  hill-selected,  treated  seed.  Yielded  355 
bu.  per  a.  Clean  seed.  No  blight  or  rot.  Certified 
by  N.  Y.  State  Potato  Association.  Write  for  price. 
F.  S.  HOLLENBECK  R.  1  'fully,  New  York 


Wood  Ashes 

W.  II.  I.EIDY, 


Un leached. packed  in  bags,  $18 
per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Swarthniore  Pa.. 


Wanted  6,000  to  10,000  lbs.vffield 

1  |  must  be  8F.  to  9  is.  in  length  or  longer, 

rnrn  husks  not  torn  or  shredded  and  dry.  Price 
GUI  11  IIUOIIO  aH  pulled  from  .the  stalk  in  husking 
with  small  butt  attached  is  4  ets.  per  lb.  nr  $80.00  per 
ton  f.  o.  1).  station,  put  up  in  bales  of  any  convenient 
size.  If  stripped  and  tied  in  round  bundles  of  about  :!0 
lbs.  each,  butts  all  one  way  and  husks  9  in.  long,  8  cts. 
per  lb.  or  1160.00  per  ton  will  be  paid. 


Address  all  communications  to 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Buy  Your  Seed  Beans  from  the  Grower 

Impl  ored  Golden  Wax  Beans  t  it)  Eleven  cents  per  lb. 
graded  and  hand  picked.  THEBEAN  FARM, R. 0.3,  Canajotiaric,  N.Y' 

DO  YOU  HEED  SEED  OATS  ?  HI  Yield,  Prolific  (Silrermine. 
Type.)  Bam  pies,  stamp  EARLES  WILSON,  Boi  497.  Hammond,  N.Y 


You  Fruit  Lovers 

Send  10  Cents  for  This 
VALUABLE  BOOK 

by  a 

Great  Living  Authority 

WHAT  would  you  give  to 
have  a  friend  in  whom  you 
could  absolutely  depend,  tell 
you  what  to  do  and  what  not 
to  do,  to  make  a  success  of 
fruit  growing? 

Here’s  a  friend  to  every  grow¬ 
er  and  would-be  grower  of  fruit, 
that  gives  you  just  such  infor¬ 
mation  in  an  invaluable  book 
called  “Fruits  for  the  Home 
Grounds.” 

Gives  you  explicit  information 
about  the  what,  when  and  where 
of  successful  fruit  growing. 

Sent  for  10  cents  byThe  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

Send  at  once  for  it  to 
the  Secretary's  Offices 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


.Trustworthy 
YTrees  &  Plants 

Memiirs 

American  Association 

or  NURSERYMEN. 


Buy  NOW,  Why  Wait  ? 


H.  E.  Montague 

47  Jay  St.,  New  York 

Berry  Baskets  and  Crates 

Peach  Baskets  and  Crates 

Grape  Baskets,  Hampers, 
etc. 

Carload  shipments  direct  from  the 

Farmers’  Manl’g  Co. 
Virginia  Manf’g  Co. 
Marvil  Package  Co. 

F.  A.  Read,  Inc. 

The  largest  Manufacturers  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Shipping  Packages  in 
the  World. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  prices 

H.  E.  MONTAGUE 

47  Jay  St. , w.,h!J,Vtron  st.Ncw  York 


New  Wonder  Strawberry 

De  Lue’s  Judith 

Awarded  siver  medal  and  three  first  prizes 
by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Was  the  first  native  berry  to  arrive  in  Bos¬ 
ton  market  in  the  season  of  1919,  bringing 

One  Dollar  per  Quart  Wholesale 

while  the  best  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
berries  were  selling  for  forty  cents  per  quart 
retail.  Stands  up  well  and  endures  long 
shipment. 

De  Lue's  Judith  is  a  long  season,  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  wonderfully  flavored,  sweet  and 
juicy  strawberry  of  beautiful  form  and  so 
firm  as  to  allow  of  being  dropped  four  feet 
from  the  hand  to  the  floor  without  injury. 
The  plants  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  having 
perfect  blossoms  and  making  an  abundance 
of  strong  runners  so  they  can  be  rapidly 
multiplied. 

Just  as  De  Lue’s  Golden  Giant  Sweet  Corn 
excels  among  other  varieties  of  sweet  corn, 
so  does  De  Lue’s  Judith  Strawberry  surpass 
in  excellence  other  varieties  of  strawberries 
both  for  the  home  and  the  market  garden. 

Prices;  One  doz.  plants,  $2.50;  50  plants, 
$9.00;  100  plants,  $15.00. 

Potted  plants  Set  out  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember  will  fruit  next  summer. 
Prices:  One  doz.  pots,  $3.00;  50  pots, 
$11.00;  100  pots,  $20.00. 

Send,  check  or  money  order — no  stamps 

Send  for  Literature  on  Strawberry 
and  Sweet  Com 

THE  DE  LUE  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM 

DEPT.  H  NEEDHAM,  MASS. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Business  Fruit  Culture 


We  Must  Spray  to  Insure  Good  Fruit 

Ever  of  Interest— An  old  subject,  yet 
always  new,  because  there  are  continu¬ 
ally  appearing  new  insects  and  diseases, 
or  old  ones  suddenly  become  serious  and 
need  attention.  This  in  most  cases  means 
spraying.  Many  times  the  make-up  of 
the  material  and  time  of  application  are 
in  doubt.  Then,  too,  I  believe  the  ques¬ 
tion  comes  to  most  of  us  each  year  wheth¬ 
er  we  are  absolutely  right  in  what  may 
be  considered  our  regular  spraying  pro¬ 
gram.  There  is  alway  more  or  less  pull 
between  greatest  efficiency  and  present 
economy.  Probably  there  has  not  been  a 
time  since  1S96  when  the  danger  of  too 
much  economy  in  spraying  was  so  great 
as  the  coming  season.  The  inclination  to 
go  light  on  all  expense  connected  with 
fruit-growing  surely  is  strong  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  the  omission  of  all  spraying 
not  considered  of  the  utmost  importance 
is  one  way  of  cutting  down  expense  con¬ 
sidered  by  many.  Unfortunately,  instead 
of  this  being  an  economy,  it  may  prove 
to  be  a  costly  mistake.  The  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  entire  country  have  learned 
some  costly  lessons ;  that  no  one  can  deny. 
If.  however,  the  past  season  (most  dis¬ 
astrous  to  growers)  has  not  taught  us 
something  of  value  we  are  unfortunate. 

Good  Apples  Short.— The  thing  which 
has  impressed  me  most  is  the  short  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  o pities,  and  this  regardless  of 
the  tremendous  .crop,  and  that  almost 
everyone  has  apples  to  sell.  Surely  the 
fact  so  few  good  apples  and  10  many  poor 
ones  find  their  way  to  our  markets,  and 
so  cause  the  greatest  loss  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  country  of  any  single 
factor  must  be  patent  to  all.  And  what 
is  the  answer?  Grow  belter  fruit.  One 
of  the  things  necessary  to  grow  better 
fruit,  in  many  cases,  is  better  spraying. 
After  seeing  thousands  of  barrels  of  ap¬ 
ples  sent  in  for  packing  last  Fall,  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  things  to  me  was 
what  some  people  called  good  apples! 
Yet  most  of  the  defects  were  due  abso¬ 
lutely  to  spraying,  and  I  could  not  but 
realize  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  proper 
spraying  by  men  who  had  grown  fruit 
and  sprayed  trees  for  years.  Besides  the 
more  common  insects  and  diseases  gen¬ 
erally  sprayed  for  more  or  less  regularly, 
we  have  here  in  the  Hudson  Valley  four 
comparatively  new  apple  insects  which 
look  as  though  they  must  have  regular 
attention  for  the  best  orchard  results. 

The  Apple  Maggot. — I  believe  it  is 
not  out  of  place  now  to  put  the  apple 
maggot  first,  though  I  would  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  do  so  a  couple  of  years  ago.  So 
serious  is  the  apple  maggot  or  railroad 
worm  today  that  many  buyers  will  not 
make  a  purchase  unless  allowed  to  cut 
some  of  the  apples  to  .see  if  they  contain 
maggot,  while  others  will  not  buy  the 
second  time  from  a  man  whose  fruit  is 
found  to  be  infested.  There  is  liable  to 
be  a  serious  infection  next  season,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  number  of  apples  left 
on  the  ground  in  many  orchards.  Our 
growers  are  having  good  success  with  reg¬ 
ular  applications  used  for  codling  moth, 
and  applied  when  the  flies  appear,  around 
August.  1.  The  time  will  vary  consid¬ 
erably  with  season  and  variety. 

The  Redbug. — This  continues  to  give 
a  good  race  to  any  insect  for  serious 
apply  injury  in  the  Hudson  Valley;  that 
is  why  I  hesitated  about  putting  the  ap¬ 
ple  maggot  first.  However,  most  people 
who  make  any  attempt  at  spraying  make 
an  application  for  the  control  of  codling 
moth,  and  many  are  adding  tobacco  ex¬ 
tract  and  so  hitting  this  fellow.  The 
logical  method  is  practically  this,  though 
success  depends  largely  on  the  condition 
of  redbug  at  time  of  application.  For 
best  results  it  should  be  made  within  10 
days  from  time  firs)  signs  appear  (i.  e., 
red  dotting  of  terminal  leaves),  and  is 
preferably  used  three-quarter  pint  tobacco 
extract,  100  gals,  of  linm-sulphur  arse¬ 
nate  mixture,  as  generally  applied  about 
the  time  petals  are  off. 

Red  Spider. — There  is  another  insect 
that  is  becoming  very  numerous  since 
the  dormant  application  of  lime-sulphur 
for  San  ,Tos6  scale  has  been  nearly  given 
up — the  red  spider.  I  find  many,  I 
might  say  most  farmers  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  do  not  know  it  or  its  work  ;  in  fact, 
(Continued  on  page  307) 


Kodak  on  the  Farm 

On  the  farm  Kodak  serves  a  double  purpose.  Like  the  auto 
it  is  ready  for  business  or  for  pleasure. 

It  is  always  ready  for  pictures  in  and  about  the  home.  The 
children,  the  family  pets,  the  grange  picnic,  the  thousand  and 
one  familiar  scenes  around  the  farm — all  these  contribute  de¬ 
lightfully  to  the  family  Kodak  album. 

And  there’s  a  worth-while  business  use  for  the  Kodak  on  every 
farm.  It  keeps  a  record  of  crop  and  orchard  growths,  the  progress 
of  building,  the  condition  of  the  “line  fence.”  It  sells  live  stock. 

And  picture  taking  by  the  Kodak  method  is  simpler  and  less  expensive  than 
you  think.  A  catalogue  of  Kodaks  and  Brownies  free  by  mail  or  at  your  dealer’s. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AVE  $50  to  $75 


c 

j  Get  your  Buggy  or  Har- 
nessdirect from ourBig 
factory.  OverlOOdifFeren 
styles;  low  factory  price.y 
Sixty  days  trial.  Life¬ 
time  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Free  Buggy  Catalog^ 

THE  D.  T.  BOHON  COMPANY,  23  Main  St.,  Harrodsbnrg,  Ky. 


Dlr.et 


from 


Our 


Factory 


Army  Auction  Bargains 


Tern's  .  .  $4.25  up 
Saddles .  6.50  ‘ 
Knapsack*  .75  “ 
Slickers  .  1.85 


Auto  Pistol ....  $26 
Army  Haversack  .15  no 
White  Uniform  $2.50  ‘ 
_ _  Army  Gun  Slings,  30  “ 

Spring  Rem.  cal.  30  single  shot  rifle  for  model 
1906 cart. ,  $7.77.  Ball  cart.,  $3.50  per  100. 
15  acres  army  goods.  Lar«:o  illustrated 
cyclopedia  rcferenco  catalog—  -400  paffes— -issue 
1920,  mailed  60c.  New  Circular  lOc. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  New  York 


Twn 

i  , 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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Children  May  Share 

the  health  drink — 

Instant  Postum 

This  pure  cereal  beverage  is  made 
of  prime  wheat  bran  and  molasses. 

Satisfying, pleasing,  and  nothing  in 
it  to  do  harm. 

Instant  Postum  has  a  richxoffee- 
like  flavor: 

It  is  economical  and  convenient 
Postum  comes  in  two  forms  - 

Postum  Cereal  (in  packages)  is  made 
by  boiling  a  full  twenty  min-utes. 

Instant  Postum  (in  tins)  made  in¬ 
stantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition 
of  hot  water. 

" There's  a  Reason  ’* 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere 

Hade  by  Postum  Cereal  Co., Inc., Battle  Creek, Mich. 


j  NEVINS’ 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  obtain  more  health, 
pleasure  an.i  profit  from  a  garden  of  strawberries 
unci  raspberries  than  from  any  equal  amount  of  land 
on  your  place  ?  My  beautiful  new  Catalog  greets 
you  with  a  smile,  and  tells  you  something  about  our¬ 
selves  and  our  favorable  location  where  soil  and 
Climate  combine  to  produce  plants  of  superior  qual¬ 
ify.  It  tells:  HOW  to  select  varieties  best  adapted 
to  your  soil  and  needs.  HOW  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  planting.  WHEN  to  plant.  THE  different  sys- 
stems  o'  small  fruit  growing.  HOW  to  plant.  HOW 
to  care  for  the  patch.  HOW  to  pick  and  market  the 
fruit  so  as  to  obtain  the  Ivgficst  prices.  HOW  to 
renew  the  patch.  It  is  a  Fruit  Growers’  Guide  and 
whether  you  buy  your  plants  of  us  or  not  you  will 
need  this  helpful  hook  — "NEVINS"  SUCCESS 
WITH  SMALL  FRUITS.”  Send  for  your  copy 
today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

ELMER  H.  NEVINS,  Ovid,  Mich. 

I _ ___________ 


for  lO^Zl 


GARDEN  S 
FLORAL 

GUIDE 

WRITE  TODAY 


FR£E  A  WORTH  WHILE  BOOK 

Forvegetable  growers  and  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Lists 
the  old  stand-bys;  tells  of  many  new  varieties.  Valu¬ 
able  instructions  on  planting  and  care.  Get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest  catalog  seed  house 
and  largest  growers  of  Asters  in  America.  For  72 
years  the  leading  authority  on  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  and  fruits.  12  green- 
hous69.  500  acres. 

Vick  Quality  Seeds  Grow  the  Best  Crops  the  Earth  Produces 

This  book,  the  best  we  have  issued,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  frie.  Send  for  your  copy  today  be¬ 
fore  you  forget.  A  postcardia  sufficient. 

JAMES  ViCK’S  SONS,  39  Stone  St 
Rochester,  H.T.  The  Flower  City 
pu 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  pure  bred  plants  at  wholesale  prices.  Guaran 
teed  to  please  you,  or  money  refunded.  Amanda.  Big 
Joe,  Bubach,  Dr.  Burrell,  Ford,  Dunlap,  $6.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Chesapealr,  Kellogs  Prize,  Premier,  Lupton,  Nic 
Ohmer,  $8.00  per  thousand.  Colhourna  Early,  Elate,  $10.00 
per  thousand  Klondyke,  Missionary,  $4.00  per  thousand. 
EVER-BEARING  VARIETIES,  Progressive,  Superb,  Peer¬ 
less,  Ideal,  1017,  Minnisota,  18.00  per  thousand.  Order  from 
this  paper,  or  send  postal  for  free  catalog.  Deduct  fifty 
cents  per  thousand  when  ordering  five  thousand  or  more. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  R-4,  Salisbury,  Md. 


WE  WANT  TO  SEND  YOU 


THIS  VALUABLE  1921 
STRAWBERRY  BOOK 


FREE  and  POSTPAID 

KELLOGG’S 

great  CTRAWRFRRIPC  asd  hod 

CROPS  of  GROW  THEM 

Beautifully  illustrated  and  full  of  valuable 
strawberry  information.  Tells  all  about  the 
world's  leading  strawberries— the  world -famed 
KELLOGG  STRAWBERRY  GARDENS 

and  explains  how  Kellogg’s  FREE 
Service  helps  beginners  succeed 
right  from  the  start.  Send 
your  name  and  address  to¬ 
day  for  this  book.  It’s 
FREE  and  POSTPAID. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANV 
Box973 

Three  Rivera,  Michigan 


1 


Success  Depends  on  Perfect, 
Carefully  Selected  Stock 

We  offer  a  finer  selection  than  ever  before 
of  Strawberries,  giant  Raspberries  and  Blackberries, 
sturdy  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  strong,  well-rootea 
Grapes  and  all  kinds  of  hardy  Garden  Roots. 

You  will  also  find  a  complete  assortment  of  Ornamental 
Plants  offered  In  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  101, 
which  will  bo  sent  free. 


J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

For  43  Years  a  Specialist  in  Berry  Culture 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

MILLIONS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  PLANTS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Grown  in  the  warm,  sandy  soil  of  Maryland's  famous 
“Eastern  Shore,”  and  are  henlthy,  well-  rooted,  true  to 
name  and  guaranteed  to  please  you  or  money  refunded. 
Klondyke  and  Missionary,  $6  per  1,000;  6,000,  $20.  Aro¬ 
ma,  Big  Joe,  Brandywine,  Dr.  Bnrrill,  Gandy,  Parson’s 
Beauty  and  Dunlap,  $1  per  100;  $6  per  1,000  ;  6,000,  $25. 
Bubach,  Campbell’s  Early,  Glen  Mary,  llaverland,  Nic 
Ohmer,  Sample  and  Win.  Belt,  $7  per  1,000  ;  5,000,  $80. 
Premier,  Kellogg’s  Big  Late  and  Lupton,  $1.25  per  100; 
$8  per  1,000;  5,000,  $85.  Chesapeake,  89  per  1,000  ;  5,000, 
$40.  Everbearing  varieties,  Progressive  and  Peerless, 
$1.50  per  100;  $10  per  1,000;  5,000,  $45.  500  at  the  1,000 
rate.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 

M.  S.  l’RYOR,  K.  K.  I).,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


TREES  S  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


.Trustworthy  i 
\Trees  U  Plants  I 


t  |  or  n 


A  Guarantee  Worth  While. 
Express  Prepaid 

For  over  60  years  we  have  sup¬ 
plied  nursery  stock  to  people 
who  know  and  appreciate  the 
best.  Write  for  Catalogue  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 
Spring  Hill  Nurseries.  Box  33 
TitvttMM  Gty,  (Miami  Comity)  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Good,  strong,  well  rooted  plants  at  $4.00  and  $6.00  per 
thousand.  Also  a  complete  line  of  the  best  red  and  black 
raspberries,  hardy  blackberries,  fancy  gooseberries  and 
currants,  a  large  stock  of  popular  grapo  vines.  Many 
of  our  customers  are  making  from  $500.00  to  $1200.00  per 
acre  growing  berries  from  our  fruit  plants.  Send  for 
our  free  catalog. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Two  Million  Strawberry  Plants 

Grown  in  the  warm,  sandy  soil  of  Maryland’s  fa¬ 
mous  “  Eastern  Shore.”  You  get  the  small  fibre 
roots.  They  will  ''take”  quickly  in  their  new  home. 
Our  prices  are  readjusted.  "You  can  pay  more  but 
yon  can't  buy  better.”  Free  catalogue.  Write  today. 
J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  Box  R.  Allen,  Md. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

Our  selection  best  varieties  for  home  and  market- 
100  plants  postpaid,  **.50;  200  *4. *5;  300  *6.00. 

Home  of  the  Everbears. 
Introducers  of  Progressive. 

Best  up-to-date  standard  varieties  (not  everbearing, 
our  selection.)  100  plants  postpaid,  $1.25;  200 
$2.10;  300  $2.95.  Catalog  free. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON  JACKSON.  MICH. 


STRAWBERRY 

Vt  The  real  money  makers— the 

IwL  worth  while  kinds— includ- 

*  m  W  ing  the  three  BEST  EVER- 

BEARERS.  A  good  assortment  of  other  profitable 
varieties.  Vigorous,  heavy  rooted  and  true  to 
name.  28  years  experience  in  growing  and  packing 
plants.  Prices  have  been  reduced.  Wholesale  prices 
on  large  amounts.  Our  FREE  CATALOGUE 
TELLS  THE  TRUTH,  a  valuable  book  for  the  grower. 
A.  R.  Weston  &  Co.,  R.  O.  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


The  Million  Dollar  Strawberry?,9™*?;  IV, 

The  berry  for  themillions  and  the  millionaire.  Read 
report  of  New  York  Experiment  Station  for  1920  and 
others  from  Massachusetts  to  Arkansas  in  free 
booklet.  Also  "  Howard  No.  17  versus  Premier.” 
Address  the  Introducer,  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  North  Stonington,  Cone. 


Transmitting  Potato  Disease 

Mv  potatoes  last  year  seemed  free  from 
blight,  but  in  cutting  them  I  found  a  few 
affected  with  some  form  of  rot.  Will  that 
disease  be  carried  on  the  knift  in  cut¬ 
ting?  Should  I  disinfect  the  knife  after 
cutting  one  of  these  affected  potatoes? 

J.  s. 

There  is  no  experimental  proof  that 
late  blight  or  other  diseases  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  diseased  to  healthy  potato 
tubers  by  means  of  the  cutting  knife. 
However,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible.  Therefore,  plant  patholo¬ 
gists  have  very  generally  recommended 
that  the  knife  be  dipped  in  formaldehyde 
(one  part  in  about  20  parts  water)  after 
cutting  into  a  diseased  potato. 

New  Jersey.  mel  t.  cook. 

When  potatoes  are  infected  by  the  late 
blight,  which  is  a  dry-rot  disease,  it  is 
very  frequently  followed  by  an  ill-smell¬ 
ing  soft  bacterial  rot.  There  is  little  or 
no  danger  of  carrying  the  late  blight  on 
the  knife  used  in  cutting  the  potatoes,  as 
only  the  mycelium  is  found  within  the 
infected  tubers.  Occasionally  the  fungus 
fruits  in  little  tufts  on  the  surface  of  the 
tubers,  and  in  very  rare  instances  the 
spores  might  be  carried  to  the  cut  sur¬ 
face.  This  is  so  unlikely  to  occur  that  it 
can  be  neglected  as  a  source  of  infection. 
The  bacterial  germs  of  the  soft  rot  could 
he 'very  easily  carried  by  the  knife  in  cut¬ 
ting,  but  as  these  gain  entrance  only 
through  diseased  tissues  caused  by  the 
dry  rot,  it  is  of  no  particular  importance 
to  prevent  them  from  getting  on  the  cut 
surfaces,  especially  since  these  germs 
would  he  plentiful  in  the  ground  at  any 
time.  While  season  is  the  important 
factor  with  late  blight,  it  is  desirable  in 
cutting  the  potatoes  to  throw  out.  any  of 
those  showing  a  dry  somewhat  sunken 
reddish-brown  diseased  area  immediately 
beneath  the  skin,  as  this  is  an  indication 
of  the  presence  of  the  blight  fungus. 

Connecticut.  G.  p.  Clinton. 

While  it  is  true  that  theoretically  late 
blight  and  rot  might  be  spread  from  one 
seed  piece  to  another  by  the  cutting- 
knife,  practically  it  makes  but  little  dif¬ 
ference,  as  a  few  pieces  would  escape  no¬ 
tice  anyway  and  infect  the  field.  Scien¬ 
tists  have  some  ground  for  'belief  that 
part  of  the  germs  are  invisible  to  the  eye. 
In  any  event,  whenever  weather  condi¬ 
tions  favor  the  spread  of  late  blight  the 
germs  travel  through  the  air  for  long  dis¬ 
tances,  and  no  matter  how  much  care 
any  one  grower  used,  his  field  would  be 
infected  from  those  of  careless  neighbors. 
There  is  another  disease,  fusarium  wilt, 
which  is  very  bad  in  Ohio  and  in  States 
of  the  same  latitude.  This  disease  is 
spread  from  one  seed  piece  to  another  by 
the  knife.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to 
have  two  knives,  and  keep  one  in  a  can 
of  a  solution  of  formalin,  changing  knives 
when  a  wilt-infected  potato  is  noticed. 
These  can  be  told  by  a  dark  browning  in 
the  interior  of  the  tuber,  beginning  a 
short  distance  from  the  stem.  In  had 
cases  this  browning  may  extend  through 
a  large  part  of  the  tuber,  usually  keep¬ 
ing  about  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  skin.  When  a  very  large 
share  of  the  tubers  of  any  lot  of  seed  are 
found  to  he  infected  with  fusarium  wilt 
it  will  pay  the  grower  to  sell  them  for 
table  use  and  'buy  fresh  seed  which  has 
little  or  no  wilt  infection  in  it. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  daniel  dean. 

In  regard  to  the  spread  of  late  blight 
in  potatoes  from  one  tuber  to  another 
through  the  medium  of  the  cutting-knife, 
would  say  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  the 
disease  iu  this  way.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  any  appreciable  amount  of 
blight  will  be  so  spread,  because  the  fun¬ 
gus  is  very  sensitive  to  drying  out,  and 
the  cut  surface  of  potatoes  dries  very 
quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  specific  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  out  to  test  this  particu¬ 
lar  point.  R.  E.  VAUGHAN. 

Wisconsin. 

Cleaning  Apple  Seeds 

How  are  apple  seeds  treated  to  secure 
a  stand  of  seedlings?  E.  B.  F. 

Dracut,  Mass. 

Crush  the  fruit  and  place  iu  a  tub  of 
water.  On  stirring  the  seeds,  being  heav¬ 
ier  than  the  pulp,  will  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  can  be  collected  and  dried.  Mix  the 
seed  with  sand  and  allow  to  freeze.  Sprin¬ 
kle  the  whole  in  a  row  in  the  Spring  and 
cultivate  the  seedlings  as  they  grow. 

r.  h.  r. 


Double-Glazing  Gets 
You  First  to  Market 

Thousands  of  gardeners  are  making  hig 
money  by  using  Sunlight  Double-Glazed 
Sash.  Get  into  the  market  weeks  ahead 
of  all  the  rest  and  top  prices  are  yours. 
NO  MATS,  SHUTTERS  OR  COVERING 
NEEDED  and  you  are  always  sure  of 
strongest  and  earliest  plants. 

Sunlight  Double-Glazed 
Sash  Pay  For  Themselves 

because  one  man  can  do  the  work  of 
two  and  without  the  usual  breakage  of 
glass. 

The  principle  of  Sunlight  Double-Glazed 
Sash  is  based  on  the  dead  air  space  (% 
inch)  between  two  layers  of  glass,  which 
forms  a  blanket  that  retains  all  the  heat, 
admits  all  the  light,  thereby  promoting 
rapid  growth  and  sturdy,  healthy  plants. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It 
contains  valuable  information  and  prac¬ 
tical  advice. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

Division  of  Alfred  Struck  Co.,  Inc. 
Est.  1860 

924  E,  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


•- 


Earlier  than  you 
ever  had  before 

Hundreds  of  Market  Gardeners 
are  more  than  doubling  their 
profits  by  using  my  wonderful 
Plant  Forcing  devices.  Don’t 
be  satisfied  with  a  garden  like 
the  other  fellow— beat  him 
to  it. 

No  matter  how  backward 
the  spring  it’s  easy  with 


The  Ball  Seed  &  Plant  Forcer 

cheap  enough  to  use  them  by  the  thousands.  Send  forniy 
Beautiful  Free  HOOK.  IlOW  to  GROW  1UGGEK. 
BETTER  and  EARLIER  CROPS  than  you  ever  had 
before.  It  gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no 
other  publication.  Ittellsyou  how  you  can  have  a  garden 
with  Powers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  table 
a  month  earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me 
a  post-card  and  I’ll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 
THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Glenside,  Pa. 


PROTECT  EARLY  CABBAGE 
From  the  Cabbage  Maggot 

For  11  years  growers  have  been  raising  larger, 
firmer  heads  and  insuring  practically  100  per  cent, 
crops  by  using 

A.  B.  C.  PLANT  PROTECTORS 

Special  tar  fait  pads  which  anybody  can  slip  on  tha 
atem  directly  after  planting  to  prevent  the  maggot 
fly  from  laying  its  eggs. 

Big  growers  say  they  can’t  grow  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  without  them.  Write  for  copies  of  their 
letters.  Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
10  Commercial  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


is  John  Baer. 
Way  ahead  of 
ail  others  in 
earliness. 

To  introduce  our  hardy  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  will 
Bond  the  following  10  pktB.  for  10c:  John  Baer  Tomato, 
1200  to  1  Beans,  Beet,  Carrot,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Onion, 
Parsnip,  Radish  and  Superb  Asters.  Due  Bill  for  lOo 
with  every  order.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Big 
catalog  of  Seed  Bargains  free.  Send  today. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Station  8,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Early  maturing  Cabbage  Plants  of  the  best  varieties. 
Make  cabbage  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  your  hot 
house  plants.  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield  and 
Succession  :  $1.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $7 ;  10,000  for 
$18.50;  20,000  for  $25— by  express.  Add  $1  per  thousand 
to  above  prices  if  you  want  them  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  COMPANY,  Yonges  Island.  S.  C. 


SENATOR  WILSON 

The  Greatest  STRAWBERRY  on  the  Market 
25  plants,  $2.50.  Dunlap — 100,  $3.  Marshall — 100, 
*3.50.  Send  today.  Circular  free. 

O.  R.  GOTTWOLD,  Sayville,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  FLANTS  For  Sale 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL— PROGRESSIVE,  KELLOGG’8 
PREMIER,  CHESAPEAKE,  LUPTON 
40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdalo,  Md.  R.  No.  2 


BERRY  Growers 

HUNTERDON  STRAWBERRY,  large,  beautiful,  prolific. 
UNCLE  TOM  RASPBERRY,  black. healthy.faithful.  Thor¬ 
oughly  tested.  Ten  years  on  different  soils.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  N.  J.  State  Horticulturist.  Send  for 
catalog.  THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Originator,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY,  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Fruit  trees,  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  roots.  Sweet 
potato  seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Raenharrv  an<*  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants. 
naSpUCIIJ  Money  making  varielies.  Guaranteed  pure. 
Reduced  prices.  List  free.  BEltT  BIKER,  Hooilck  K»lli,H.Y. 


For  Sale-Black  Raspberry  Tips ?hVusandd 

Strong  plants,  $15  per  M.  E.  F.  Kean,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
d  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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MR.  FARMER 


IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 


AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Write  for  booklets  describing  this 
material  and  its  use  on  various 
crops.  Carloads  and  less. 


NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analysing 

42%  ACTUAL  POTASH 
15%  AMMONIA 

One  ton  of  this  material  contains  as 
much  Potash  as  1750  lbs.  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  as  much  Ammonia  as 
1650  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda.  3400  lbs. 
of  the  two  combined,  and  you  save 
$30  to  $40  per  ton.  Carloads  and  less. 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Containing  32 %  Phosphoric  Acid 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  and  TANKAGE 

CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 
Get  our  prices  before  you  order 
your  fertilizers  this  year. 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street.  New  York  City 


s 


WMUU/////Y//, 
Big  Reduction  in  £ 
Prices  of  Crown  ^ 
Grain  Drills  ^ 


Take  advantage  of  the  large  price 
reduction  on  the  CROWN  Line  of 
Grain  Drills  and  Lime  Sowers. 


* 

* 


We  are  giving  the  farmers  every  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  cost  ofour  line  for  the 
Spring  Sowing. 


New  Needham  Crown  Drills  ai 
equipped  with  ttie  improved  Wizar 
fertilizer  feed.  This  feed  with  tt 
famous  Crown  Grain  leed  makes  tf 
New  Drill  the  best! 
in  the  market  today  CrOWIl  Mfg.  G 

If  in  need  of  aGrainOriil  11 2  Wayne  St 
write  us  for  catalog  I  Phelps.  New  Yoi 


* 

% 

% 


RUNLITE  cuWvtSr 


Light  running,  strong  and  durable,  teeth 
oscillate,  relieving  strain,  making  perfect 
dust"  mulch.  Increase  yield,  improve 
quality  of  Fruit,  Flowers  or  Vegetables. 
Complete  with  handle.  At  Hardware 
Dealers,  Seed  Stores  or  from  the  factory. 
Unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

circucahs  on  rsouest 

Ruxlite  Company,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


■Keep  Your  Garden- 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  It  saves  the  moisture — Makes 
your  vegetables  GROW'. 


RARKFR  VVeeder,  (Vi  tile  her  and  Cultivator 
imnnciii  3  Gardcn  Tools  in  t 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust 
into  a  level,  porous.  lUoistuiM- retaining  mulch 
—all  in  one  operation.  Eight  reel  blades  re¬ 
volve  against  a  stationary  underground 
knife — like  a  lawu  mower.  “Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used. “  (Jut-,  runners.  Aerates 
the  soil.  Works  right  up  to  plants. 
Has  leaf  guards,  also  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation  A  boy  can  run  it— do  more 
and  better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  5  sizes.  Inexpensive. 

Writ**  TODAY  for  free  illus- 
Htrab'd  nook  and  special 
K:«  *t<>?  y- to -User  offer 

BXRKER  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  16 

Day  id  City.  Neb. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Simple  way 
of  heating  a 
y&YY&r  6-room  cellarless 
cottage  by  ARCOL  A 
and  4  AMERICAN 
r  Radiators.  Many  farmers 
heat  entire  home  with  less 
coal  than  formerly  required  to 
heat  one  or  two  rooms. 


Heating  Outfits 


We  Must  Spray  to  Insure  Good  Fruit 

(Continued  from  page  865)  • 
have  never  heard  of  it:  although  almost 
every  apple  and  pear  tree  and  many  trees 
and  bushes  are  badly  infested  through 
this  and  other  sections.  The  past  season 
its  injury  to  apple  trees  especially,  al¬ 
most  anywhere  we  traveled  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  was  very  marked,  many  trees 
from  their  stunted,  yellow  appearance 
looking  as  thought  they  had  passed 
through  a  long  drought.  I  have  believed 
that  lime-sulphur,  used  at  the  same 
strength  and  at  the  same  time  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  San  Jose  scale  would  clean 
these  trees  up.  but  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
meeting  Frof.  Parrott  stated  that  this  is 
not  the  case. 

Tiie  Leaf --Hopper. — Still  another  in¬ 
sect.  so  far  as  l  know,  was  serious  enough 
for  the  first  time  the  past  Fall  to  cause 
the  apples  from  trees  well  sprayed  and 
protected  from  all  other  insects  to  be 
rejected.  I  speak  of  the  leaf-hopper, 
which  in  many  cases  came  to  my  notice 
causing  the  fruit  to  take  on  a  unsettled 
appearance.  In  one  case  at  least  it  was 
responsible  foe  the  rejection  by  a  dealer 
of  an  otherwise  exceptionally  fine  lot  of 
R.  I.  Greenings.  The  injury  done  by  the 
leaf  hopper  is  of  two  kinds:  that  to  the 
tree  and  to  the  fruit.  Its  feeding  habit 
of  sucking  the  juice  causes  the  leaf  to 
take  on  a  white  mottled  appearance.  The 
fruit  (more  noticeable  on  green  or  white 
varieties)  is  injured  by  the  deposition  of 
a  brown  pasty  substance  on  the  surface, 
giving  the  appearance  of  having  been  hit 
with  a  fine  spray,  and  in  some  cases  al¬ 
most  completely  covering  it.  >So  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  been  no  spraying  done 
to  control  this  insect  on  the  apple.  How¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  grape  leaf  hopper,  tobacco  ex¬ 
tract  sprays  will  undoubtedly  control 

them.  As  to  best  time  of  application  I 
will  speak  further  on. 

Pear  Blight  and  Other  Troubles. — 
In  regard  to  diseases.  I  will  just  mention 
one  here,  the  pear  blight,  and  that  only 
so  far  as  it  concerns  spraying,  or  at  least 
spraying  controls  it  and  other  things  on 
the  pear.  There  are  some  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  dormant  application  to 
apples,  even  where  scale  is  not  numerous. 
There  is  at  least  as  good  reason  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  dormant  strength  application  to 
the  pears.  First,  the  red  spider,  which  | 
is  as  numerous  on  some  pears  as  apples. 
Next,  the  pear  psylla.  for  which  I  believe! 
all  are  agreed  the  one  best  control  meas¬ 
ure  is  a  spray  of  lime-sulphur.  1 — S.  (//el 
plied  late  a.  possible  before  blossoms , 
open.  With  me,  while  I  have  no  special 
proof.  1  believe  this  same  full  strength 
lime-sulphur  spray.  1 — S.  used  just  before 
the  blossoms  open,  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  in  checking  the  spread  of  peat- 
blight.  I  account  for  it  in  this  way: 
The  lime-sulphur,  with  tobacco  extract 
added  (three-fourths  pint  to  100  gallons) 
makes  a  deadly  and  offensive  mixture  to 
all  insect  life,  and  applied  so  short  a  time 
before  the  blossoms  open  kills  or  drives 
away  many  insects  that  might  otherwise 
carry  infection  to  the  blossoms  when  they 
open. 

Getting  the  Facts. — You  will  note  I 
have  not  been  very  specific,  especially  in 
the  time  of  application.  In  most  cases 
one  cannot  set  down  a  definite  time  for 
application,  because  of  the  variations  due 
to  seasons,  soils,  localities,  locations, 
varieties  and  other  things  that  enter  in. 
We  have  a  Farm  Bureau  in  practically 
every  County  in  New  York  State,  and 
ought  to  have  one  undoubtedly  in  every 
county  in  every  State.  We  also  have  a 
‘spray  service”  (a  special  man  to  advise 
on  fruit)  in  many  counties.  A  part  of 
the  duties  of  all  Farm  Bureau  Agents, 
whether  they  have  an  assistant  or  not. 
is  to  furnish  this  definite  information. 
Any  man  growing  fruit,  no  matter  where 
he  may  be  located,  can  probably  do  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  pay  better  than  to  get  in 
touch  with  his  Farm  Bureau  Agent  and 
together  decide  what  spraying  they  ought 
to  do.  and  how  to  do  it  with  greatest 
benefit  and  to  best  advantage.  It  is  not 
too  early,  as  your  man  may  have  to  get 
this  information  for  you.  As  I  said  at 
the  outset,  fruit  growers  have  certainly 
had  hard  traveling,  with  the  road  looking 
none  too  smooth  ahead  as  far  as  our 
vision  now  extends.  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
possible  we  can  face  such  a  combination 
of  unfavorable  conditions  again  in  a  de¬ 
cade  at  least,  and  certainly  I  feel  while 
the  fruit  business  may  need  a  little  tuning 
up  and  readjustment  here  and  there,  it 
is  not  dead.  I  have  too  much  at  stake} 
to  neglect  any  spraying  that  will  benefit; 
my  trees  or  fruit,  and  so  to  the  knowledge, 

I  have  I  shall  add  all  I  can  and  go  ahead. 

WILLIAM  HOTALING. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


No  More 
Cold  Homes! 


I m 


Heats  the 
room  in 
which 
placed 
and  circu¬ 
lates  Hot 
W  a  t  e  r 
Heat  to 
connected 
radia  tors 
in  adjoin¬ 
ing  rooms 
— w  hole 
house 
heated 
with  one 
fire.  Run- 
n  i  n  g 
water  or 
cellar  not 
necessary. 


Why  not  heat  your  farm  home  with  Hot  Water — 
like  the  fine  city  residence?  Cost  is  moderate.  Put  it 
in  NOW — easily  and  quickly.  Clean,  safe,  and  out¬ 
lasts  the  building.  ARCOLA  saves  fuel  every  year 
and  gives  generous  warmth  to  ALL  rooms. 

Illustrated  catalog  showing  open  views  of  IDEAL- ARCOLA  Heating 
Outfit  installations  in  4,  5,  6  or  7-room  house  sent  free.  Write  today 

American  Radiator  Company 

Dept.  F-  10 

816-822  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Maker s  of  the  world- 
famous  IDE AL- Boilers 
and 

AMERICAN  Radiators 

mrnm  js&tet&c  _  .  „  j  'j 


WxTZ 


ENGINE 


Ti  mes, 

Is  the  time  to  buy  your  engine 
—  while  my  prices  are  cut  to  the 
limit,  and  while  you  can  get 
quick  shipment.  Surely  you  can 
use  engine  power  at  these  prices 
to  cut  your  own  labor  cost  and 
keep  on  making  money. 


F.O.B. 


K.C. 


Direct  to  You  on  Skids .  Ready  to  Use 

From  Pittsburgh  $6.00  More.  _ - 

_  BIG  CUT  ON  ALL  SIZES 

90  Di 11/  7pc#_  Remember  this  is  my  86th  year  in  the  engine  business.  You 
..7  ■  *■'***  take  no  chances— You  buy  direct— Cash  or  Easy  Terms  if 

Lifetime  Guarantee  |rrange^  f°o  Don’t  take  any  Engine,  Power  Saw,  Log 
All  information  Shfpwt  -i  Sa7°r  Tree  Saw  until  you  get  my  Catalog  and  Price  List, 
au  iniormation  FREE.  Write  quick.  Address  nearest  shipping  point.— ED.  H.  WITTE  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  BSSTJE'SBM 

'i*1'  mut 1  • - 
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TOP-DRESSING  TALK  No.  8 

Side-Dress  as  You  Cultivate 


With  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
and  with  your  cultivator  equipped 
with  a  fertilizer  attachment,  you  can 
cultivate  and  side-dress  your  crops  in 
one  operation. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the 
nitrogenous  top-dressing  that  is  fine 
and  dry,  and  free  from  hard  lumps. 
It  can  be  applied  easilyand  uniformly, 
by  hand  or  with  machine,  in  just  the 
right  amounts  to  push  the  laggard 
crops  to  renewed  vigor  and  to  early 
maturity.  There  is  no  loss  of  labor 
and  no  waste  of  material. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Arcadian  is  the  ideal  top-dressing 

ARCADIAN  IS 

CONNECTICUT:  Bridgeport;  Berkshire  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Boston;  The  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co. 

MICHIGAN:  Detroit;  Solvay  Process  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Chrome;  Armour  Fertilizer 
Works  (Address  Baltimore,  Md.).  Newark; 
Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works.  Trenton; 
Trenton' Bone  Fertilizer  Co.  IVoodstown ;  South 
Jersey  Farmers  Exchange. 

NEW  YORK:  New  York;  The  Coe-Mortimer 
Co.,  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
Nassau  Fertilizer  Co.,  W.  E.  Whann  Co.,  Pa- 
tapsco  Guano  Co.,  The  National  Fertilizer  Co., 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Frcd’k  Ludlam  Co., 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.  Syracuse;  F.  S. 
Royster  Guano  Co. 


and  side-dressing  fertilizer.  The  am¬ 
monia. is  all  soluble,  quickly  available 
and  non-leaching.  One  hundred  to 
three  hundred  pounds  per  acre  can 
be  recommended  to  increase  the  prof¬ 
its  from  any  crop  needing  quickly 
available  nitrogen.  A  little  will  do  the 
work.  It  doesn’t  wash  out  of  the  soil. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well- 
known  standard  article  that  has  done 
you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  for  years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and 
screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for 
top-dressing  purposes.  Ammonia 
2514%  guaranteed.  MadeinU.S.A. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

OHIO:  Columbus ;  Federal  Chemical  Co.  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Co.  Cleveland ;  Swift  &  Co. 
Sandusky ;  Armour  Fertilizer  Wor)<s.  Toledo; 
F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia;  Baugh  & 
Sons  Co.,  1.  P.  Thomas  &  Son  Co.,  S.  M. 
Hess  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  J.  E.  Tygert  Co.  Reading; 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.  York;  York  Chem¬ 
ical  Co. 

VIRGINIA:  Norfolk;  Pocomoke  Guano  Co., 
Norfolk  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Imperial  Co., 
Hampton  Guano  Co.,  Berkeley  Chemical  Co., 
Robertson  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.,  Tidewater 
Guana  Co.,  Carolina-Union  Fertilizer  Co.,  F.  S. 
Royster  Guano  Co.,  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical 
Co.  Richmond;  Old  Buck  Guano  Co.,  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Co.  Alexandria;  Alexandria 
Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co.,  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Co.  Lynchburg ;  Pocahontas  Guano 
Co.  Buena  Vista;  Armour  Fertilizer  Works. 


Write  Desk  No.  10  for  booklet  No.  5  “ Intensive  Market  Gardening  'with  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia" ,  also  for  booklets  on  fertilizing  hay ,  grain  and  fruits 


Medina,  Ohio 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Company 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  YORK 


Melon  Culture  is  Coming  Back 

Part  1 


Changed  Conditions.  —  The  growing 
of  cantaloupes,  or  muskmelons,  used  to  be 
a  most  profitable  occupation  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States.  The  con¬ 
ditions  seemed  to  have  changed.  The 
Eastern-grown  product  began  to  dimin¬ 
ish,  while  the  Western  growers  supplied 
the  Eastern  markets.  Now  the  freight 
rates,  cost  of  new  containers  and  icing 
in  transportation  have  become  very  high, 
so  that  the  Eastern  farmers  now  have  un¬ 
usually  big  advantages  over  the  Western 
growers.  Every  year  as  far  back  as  I 
can  remember  (30  years)  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  from  two  to  six  acres  of  canta¬ 
loupes  for  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  market,  12 
miles  away.  My  father  learned  to  grow 
the  old-fashioned  Hackensack  muskmelon 
in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  when  the  good  farm¬ 
ers  specialized  on  that  crop.  Perhaps  I 
can  tell  their  methods,  and  emphasize  the 
changed  conditions  which  present-day  pro¬ 
ducers  must  realize  and  provide  for 
Bergen  County  Methods  in  1875. — 
The  old  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  melon  grow¬ 
er  specialized  on  the  large  and  robust 
Hackensack  muskmelon.  Early  in  the 
Spring  he  plowed  under  an  old  upland 
sod  which  had  been  manured,  and  bar- 


Planting. — The  rows  should  be  ridged 
up  at  least  a  week  before  the  seed  is  to 
be  planted.  This  gives  the  soil  in  the 
ridges  a  chance  to  dry  out  and  warm  up. 
Furthermore,  the  burning  effect  of  the 
fertilizer  is  dissolved  away  in  a  week. 
While  cantaloupes  should  be  planted  early 
for  a  heavy  yield,  there  is  little  gained 
in  planting  them  before  the  first  early 
tomato  plants  are  set  out  of  doors.  It  is 
well  to  do  the  planting  only  on  a  bright, 
warm  day,  when  the  soil  is  mellow.  Fresh 
check  marks  are  made  three  feet  apart 
across  the  ridges  with  a  light  marker. 
This  provides  for  cross  cultivation.  “Hoe- 
pat”  hills  are  quickly  made  on  the  sunny 
slope  of  the  ridge.  About  15  seeds  are 
dropped  in  each  hill  and  covered  no  more 
than  an  inch  deep,  as  the  soil  is  moist 
and  cool  at  that  season.  In  a  few  days 
the  seedlings  will  be  coming  up. 

Controlling  the  “Yellow  Flies.” — 
As  the  seedlings  begin  to  crack  the  ground 
a  most  critical  time  for  the  cantaloupes 
is  at  hand.  Almost  before  the  grower 
is  aware  of  it,  the  striped  cucumber  bee¬ 
tles  (often  called  “squash  flies”)  are  rais¬ 
ing  havoc.  They  hardly  wait  for  the 
melons  to  come  up,  and  frequently  crawl 
under  the  lumps  of  soil  which  the  seed¬ 
lings  force  up.  That  is  the  time  for  the 
grower  to  give  “first  aid.”  The  insects 
do  not  like  dust  of  any  kind.  Therefore, 
the  farmer  may  “run  over”  the  field  and 
pulverize  the  particles  of  soil  where  the 


A  Muskmelon  Field  Well  Along  Toward  Harvest 


00D  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—  None  Better — 50  years 
selling  seeds.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Buy  and  test.  If  not 
O.K.  return  and  I  will  refund. 
Extra  packets  sent  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Send  address  for 
Big  Catalogue  illustrated  with 
over  700  pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  of  every  variety. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III 


SEED 


Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Seed  Oats, 
Seed  Corn,  Seed  Grains  and  Grasses. 

Write  today  for  Rohrer’g  1921  Catalog.  It  is 
FREE.  Every  bag  of  seed  is  guaranteed  to 
please  you.  We  specialize  in  the  Best  Seeds 
obtainable.  Write  for  this  book  at  once.  Seed 
Samples  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

SMOKHTOWN,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNA. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllillllll] 

Pedigreed 

WASHINGTON 

ASPARAGUS 

Seeds  and  Roots 

Our  asparagus  work  is  conducted 
under  supervision  of  Professor  J. 

B.  Norton,  the  originator  of  the 
method  of  pedigree  asparagus 
breeding  and  of  the  Washington 
Asparagus.  Our  stock  grown  in 
isolated  region,  thus  absolutely 
pure  and  the  best  obtainable  in 
breeding  and  quality. 

Write  for  our  bulletin  on 
asparagus  growing  and  price 
list.  Orders  filled  promptly. 

Pedigreed  Seed  Company 

HARTSVILLE,  S.  C 


Dependable  SEED  CORN  j  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii 


BUY  HIGH  QUALITY  LUCE*  FAVORITE 
SEED  CORN  AND  NINETY  DAY  SEED  CORN 

Grown  on  my  farms,  S3. 35  and  S3  per  bu.  Re¬ 
spectively.  Cash  F.  O  IL.Fecomc. 

8.  H.  SMITH,  Feconic,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-SEED  POTATOES 

Improved  Number  Nines  lead  in  productivity,  uni¬ 
formity  and  freedom  from  disease.  Hied  by  tuner  unit 
method  since  1911.  We  are  of  rering  tins  first  ,-luss  stock 
at  #1.40  per  bu.;  f>  bu..  *«.&<>;  10  bn..  *12.  Cash  with 
order  This  stock  treated,  sprayed  and  field  inspected 
for  disease.  RILEY  BRO*.,  Hcnnctt,  New  York 

Golden  Orange  Flint  Seed  Corn 

90  days;  S3. 50  bu.  Giant  White  Cap,  yellow  dent 
Fills  silo  with  corn,  not  all  stalks.  Special  price 
car  lots  Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.f  N.  T. 

Buy  Right-HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 

WIL80N  EARLY  BOY  BEANS  $4.60  ;  20  l  ush.,  $4.20. 
Red  Clover.  $13.80  Hush.  Yellow  Da  .vers  Onion  Sets 

$2  60-  20  Bush.,  $2.26.  UTTON  8  LATT0M,  Inc.,  Georgetown,  Del 


OTATO  MAGAZINE 

3  Months  Trial 


PUT  DOLLARS  IN  TOUR  POCKET 

I  .earn  how  to  grow  and  market 
table  and  seed  potatoes  at  gi-enter 
profit.  Send  25c  for  ,'i  months  to 

THE  POTATO  MAGAZINE 

City  Hall  Square  Bldg.  A,  Chicago.  III. 


SEED  OATS 

Carloads  or  less.  Swedish  Select,  Sensation,  lHg 
Four  and  Silver  Mine.  Seedsmen,  Farmers’  Associa¬ 
tions.  tret  onr  low  price  in  quantities.  Samples  free. 

TH KO  HURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 

Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Guaranteed  Seed  of  Hughes  Variety 

Makes  the  growth  i  n  one  season  that  ordinary  clov- 
ersdointwo.  Writeat  once  before  limited  supply 
is  exhausted.  The  DeGraff  Food  Co.,  DeGraff,  O. 


rowed  it  frequently  for  a  few  weeks. 
Then  the  rows  were  marked  out  four  feet 
apart  each  way.  At  every  cross  a  forkful 
of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure  was 
placed.  This  material  was  actually  mixed 
through  the  soil  with  forks,  and  finally 
a  large  flat  hill  was  shaped  up  with  a 
hoe.  Of  course,  that  was  a  laborious 
method,  but  labor  was  cheap  those  days, 
and  the  Bergen  Co.  farmer  was  rated 
by  his'  melon  patch..  The  seed  was  plant¬ 
ed  with  exacting  care,  and  the  second  it 
began  to  come  up  the  grower  was  there, 
ready  to  sift  on  a  heavy  dusting  of  wood 
ashes  every  day  for'  a  month  if  necessary 
to  drive  away  the  striped  cucumber 
beetles  (erroneously  called  “yellow  flies”). 
Furthermore,  the  trained  eye  of  the  alert 
melon-grower  detected  the  first  seedling 
destroyed  by  a  cutworm.  That  cutworm 
was  immediately  “executed  by  hand.” 
Thus  the  insects  were  constantly  subdued, 
the  soil  was  cultivated  and  hoed  carefully 
and  frequently.  The  tender  little  seed¬ 
lings  were  not  injured  by  hurriedly  ap¬ 
plied  fertilizer,  by  unchecked  insects  nor 
by  slap-bang  cultivation.  They  had  ideal 
growing  conditions;  they  started  quickly 
and  soon  developed  into  strong,  vigorous 
and  prolific  vines.  Blight  was  unknown. 

Soil  Preparation. — We  like  to  plow 
down  an  old  sod  for  cantaloupes,  hut,  like 
too  many  present-day  farmers,  we  do  not 
have  it  always.  Then  we  use  a  field 
where  there  is  a  good  cover  crop.  Before 
plowing  we  like  to  broadcast  rough  ma¬ 
nure  or  old  hay.  There  is  something 
about  such  stuff  that  cantaloupes  “appre¬ 
ciate.”  As  soon  in  the  Spring  as  the  soil 
is  in  condition  it  is  plowed,  lined  and  re¬ 
harrowed.  Deep  rows  are  marked  out 
five  feet  apart.  A  forkful  of  well-rotted 
barnvard  manure  is  placed  about  every 
five  feet  along  the  row.  Then  with  the 
use  of  a  short-handled  manure  fork  an 
operator  quickly  spreads  the  manure 
along  in  the  furrow.  This  seems  to  be  the 
easiest  and  quickest  method  of  getting  the 
manure  evenly  distributed.  A  high-grade 
potato  fertilizer  is  then  sown  along  the 
rows  on  top  of  the  manure.  The  rows 
are  ridged  up  with  an  asparagus  ridger 
or  little  plow.  Thus,  by  spreading  the 
manure  and  fertilizer  along  the  row,  the 
developing  crop  will  be  assured  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  without  a  detrimental  ex¬ 
cess  in  the  beginning. 


seedlings  are  coming  out.  This  process 
may  enable  the  cantaloupes  to  come  up 
better,  or  if  they  are  up  the  work  may 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  quick  hoeing. 
The  next  thing  to  do  to  drive  away  the 
striped  beetles  is  to  dust  on  a  poison 
some  morning  while  the  seedlings  are 
moist  with  dew  and  before  a  breeze  be¬ 
gins  to  blow.  Delay  is  fatal.  Don’t  wait 
until  damage  is  done.  All  kinds  of  ready¬ 
made  mixtures  and  apparatus  are  on  the 
market.  However,  we  use  a  bushel  of 
air-slaked  lime,  a  pound  of  Paris  green 
and  a  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead.  Four 
pieces  of  mosquito  netting  the  size  of  a 
red  bandanna  handkerchief  are  placed  on 
top  of  each  other,  and  a  pint  of  the  dust 
is  placed  in  the  center.  The  netting  is 
then  taken  up  by  the  corners  and,  after 
a  little  experience,  the  operator,  can  walk 
right  along  a  row  and  give  each  hill  a 
nice  dusting.  It  is  usually  necessary  to 
apply  the  dust  three  or  four  times  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  few  days. 

Preventing  Wilt. — Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  “yellow  flies”  (striped  cucum¬ 
ber  beetles)  carry  the  wilt  disease  and 
infect  the  tiny  seedlings.  As  the"  plants 
grow  the  disease  develops,  and  finally 
causes  the  vines  to  wilt  and  die.  By  pre¬ 
venting  the  work  of  the  “yellow  flies”  we 
prevent  the  wilt.  Why  not?  By  clean¬ 
ing  out  mosquitoes  in  the  Panama  Canal 
section  the  workers  were  protected  from 
infection  with  that  dreaded  tropical  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  yellow  fever. 

Destroying  the  Cutworm. — The  oth¬ 
er  destructive  enemy  of  the  seedlings  is 
the  cutworm.  They  can  easily  be  killed 
by  applying  an  attractive  poison  bait.  It 
is  made  up  of  40  lbs.  wheat  bran  and  1 
lb.  Paris  green  mixed  together.  A  quart 
of  molasses  and  the  juice  of  six  lemons 
is  mixed  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  water. 
This  solution  is  used  to  moisten  (not 
soak)  the  mixture  of  bran  and  Paris 
green.  This  is  sufficient  for  an  acre.  We 
sow  it  broadcast  some  warm  evening,  just 
before  the  melons  come  up.  At  night  the 
cutworms  crawl  around  on  top  of  the 
ground  and  quickly  find  the  fatal  dose. 
By  this  method  the  infestation  of  cut¬ 
worms  is  cleaned  out  before  it  does  any 
damage.  Cultivation  is  given  about  every 
10  days  until  the  vines  prevent.  When 
the  plants  have  their  second  '‘pair  of  true 
leaves  they  are  thinned  to  two  in  a  hill. 

R.  W.  DE  BAUN. 


Our  Money-Making  Varieties 

PREMIER 

The  money  making  king  of  all 
early  strawberries.  If  there  ban 
ever  been  a  strawberry  without  n 
fault  it  is  the  Premier.  Netted 
the  growers  more  than  three  times 
ns  much  money  the  past  season  as 
the  ordinary  varieties.  Our  own 
profit  from  Premier  was  $3,000.00 
per  acre. 

FORD 

Is  a  second  Premier,  about  (he 
only  difference  iu  fruit  it  is  about 
ten  days  later,  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  nearly  the  same.  These 
two  varieties  will  last  throughout 
the  entire  season  and  top  the  mar¬ 
ket  every  day.  The  best  pair  in 
the  world. 

DR.  ItUKRILL 

(Medium  Early).  Is  the  next  most 
profitable  variety  grown.  Is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  berry  as  Senator 
Dunlap.  The  Uurrill  and  Dunlap 
are  in  great  demand  at.  this  time, 
owing  to  their  superior  quality  for 
canning  and  juice  making. 

DIG  JOE  (Joe  Johnson) 

Season  medium  to  late.  Known 
the  country  over  as  the  big  fancy 
berry.  There  is  no  better  berry 
known  to  the  trade  than  Rig  Joe. 
One  of  the  most  productive  late 
varieties. 

WORLD’S  WONDER 

For  six  years  World’s  Wonder  has 
went  unchallenged  ns  the  largest 
strawberry  ever  grown.  (We  offer 
$10  for  a  plant  that  will  produce 
ns  large  a  berry  ns  this  variety). 
Productive  and  quality  fine,  espe¬ 
cially  for  home  market. 

DIG  LATE  (Townsend’s) 

Plant  Rig  Late  with  Rig  Joe  or 
Ford,  as  it  is  IMP — and  you  have 
a  royal  pair  late  varieties,  quality 
and  appearance  not  surpassed. 

MISSIONARY  (Townsend’s) 

One  of  the  best  known  early  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries.  especially 
adapted  for  hill  culture.  Itecom 
mended  from  Florida  to  Maine  as 
a  commercial  berry. 

KLONDIKE 

The  Standard  Southern  medium 
early  strawberry.  Does  well  on 
high  sandy  soil,  where  most  varie¬ 
ties  fail.  For  home  use  or  market, 
where  a  medium  size  berry  is 
wanted. 

NIC  OHMER 

Medium  to  late.  One  of  the  high 
esf  quality  berries.  Recommended 
anywhere  for  home  use  or  market. 

GIRSON 

A  favorite  in  many  sections  of  the 
North  oii  account  of  its  size  and 
productiveness.  Not  a  high  quality 
berry. 

GANDY 

A  very  late  standard  variety; 
quality  good.  (Plant  on  heavy 
soil  of  a  springy  nature). 

HOWARD  17 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  this  is  the 
Premier.  Has  shown  to  be  such 
on  our  grounds. 

CHESAPEAKE 

A  favorite  with  many  of  the  berry 
growers  oii  account  of  its  large  size 
and  good  quality. 

PRES.  HARDING 

A  new  Introduction.  Has  been 
tested  for  seven  years  on  different 
soils  and  has  shown  wonderful  rec¬ 
ords  as  a  large  size,  fine  quality 
berry.  Recommended  for  trial. 
Season  late  to  very  late. 

PROGRESS! VE  (Everbearing) 

This  is  the  universal  everbeariug 
strawberry.  More  of  them  grown 
than  ail  the  other  varieties  coin 
bined.  Too  well  known  to  need 
description.  Just  plant  out  Pro¬ 
gressive  in  April  and  pick  berries 
until  the  snow  flies,  is  our  advice 
on  Progressives. 


TOWNSEND’S  GUARANTEE 

That  Plants  will  he  true  to  name ,  strong healthy ,  vigorous 
plants  Packed  so  as  to  reach  you  in  good  condition . 

SAVE  A  WEEK  — Mail  Order  Direct  from  this  Adv. 
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MARYLAND  Grown  PLANTS 

are  the  hardiest  plants  grown 
in  country.  They  grow  all  Win 
ter  in  open  fields  without  any 
mulching.  They  get  a  Winter 
hardening  that  makes  them 
much 'more  hardier  than  Michi¬ 
gan  plants  that  have  to  be 
mulched  to  save  their  scalp. 
Thousands  of  our  most  Northern 
customers  testify  to  this.  We 
can  ship  any  time  from  now  un¬ 
til  May  1st. 


$1,815  per  Acre  from 
Townsend’s  Dr.  BurriU 

Writes  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Welch  of  Fay 
ette  County,  Indiana: — The  plants 
ordered  from  you  season  1918  were 
on  the  road  three  weeks.  Nolwith 
standing  this  delay  we  set.  the  plants 
and  they  produced  at  the  rate  of 
7,200  quarts  per  acre  and  sold  for 
$0.00  per  24  quart  crate,  n  net  profit 
of  $1,815  tier  acre. 

P.  S. — These  plants  were  set  on  n 
poor  red  clay  slope  that  would  not 
have  grown  over  40  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre. 

NOTH. — No  matter  where  you  are 
situated  our  plants  will  reach  you  in 
growing  condition  nnd  will  produce 
the  big  crops  we  claim  they  will. 
Townsend’s  l)r.  Burrill  is  a  niort 
gage  lifter. 


Rural  New-Yorker 
Strawberry  Garden 

We  will  send  parcel  post,  pre¬ 
paid,  for  only  $5.50: 

100  Progressive  TO.  B 
100  Dr.  Burrill. 

100  Big  Joe. 

300  Premier. 

This  selection  will  make  any 
one  anywhere  a  fine  strawberry 
garden.  If  twice  this  amount 
of  plants  are  wanted  send  only 
$10.00. 


E.  W.  Townsend  A-  Sou, 

West  Newton,  Pa 

Dear  Sirs; — I  am  sending  you  n 
check  for  $22.00  for  strawberry 
plants.  The  ones  I  received  from 
you  last  year  grew  fine.  I  set  them 
out  the  same  day  as  I  did  the  ones 
I  got  from  a  firm  in  Michigan;  only 
a  few  of  theirs  grew.  So  I  had 
them  plowed  down  last  Fall. 

Yours  for  success, 

S.  C.  DA  I LIC  Y 


BIG  BERRY  PROFITS  FROM  TOWNSEND’S 
CHOICE  HIGH  GRADE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


W^i  Saye  ,Y°U  Money  and  start  you  right.  By  selling  you 
grade  of  plants  that  will  produce  from  50%  to  100%  more  an 
better  truit  than  the  average  strawberry  plants  sold.  We  nr 
plant  growers,  not  dealers.  Every  plant  is  dug  fresh  for  you 
order  from  our  stock  of  forty  to  fifty  million  plants.  Nearly  a 
on  new  land  which  insures  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  plants.  A 
plants  are  carefully  selected  at  time  of  digging,  and  packed  s 


as  to  reach 
CROPS  OF 
demand  for. 


you  in  good  condition 
BIG  RED  BERRIES. 


and  ready  to  grow  THE  BIG 
which  there  is  always  a  ready 


We  Have  Selected  a  List  of  Forty  Varieties 

which  is  fully  described  in  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalog  in 
colors,  which  is  mailed  FREE  on  request. 


A  Saving  of  Several  Thousand  Dollars  to  Our  R.  N.-Y.  Customers 


Make  all 
Orders 
Payable 

foJ^ 

DR.  BURRILL  1 

Special  Price  on  Dr.  Burrill — Dunlap 

1,000  plants  .  .  $  5.00  5,000  plants  . .  $22.50 
3,000  plants  .  .  14.25  10,000  plants  .  .  42.50 


LUCKY  HOY 

Everbearing.  This  variety  has 
proven  more  productive  and  of 
larger  size  than  any  other  ever 
hearing  variety  on  many  different 
soils.  Size  extra  lurge  and  quality 
unequaled  by  any  everbearing 
strawberry.  One  of  the  very  best 
late  June  sorts,  and  very  valuable 
for  this  purpose  alone. 

Price:  25  plants,  $3.00;  50  plants, 
$5.00;  100  pin n t s.  $7.50;  250  plants, 
$15.00;  500  plants,  $25.00. 


SPECIAL! 

TOWNSEND 
will  ship  all 
plants  prepaid 
when  cash  in 
full  accompany 
the  order  at 
list  price  direct 
from  this  Ado. 


Price  List  of  Townsend’s 
Selected  Varieties 


Column  No.  I 
Aroma 
Big  Joe 
Dr.  Burrill 
Early  Ozark 
Fendall 
Gandy 
Gibson 
ITaverland 
K  Ion  dyke 
Missionary 
Parson’s  Beauty 
Sample 
Sen.  Dunlap 

25  plants..  $.50 
50  plants..  .75 
100  plants..  1.00 
200  plants, .  1.00 
300  plants..  2.15 
500  plants..  3.50 
1000  plants..  6.00 
5000  plants..  25.00 


Column  No.  2 
PREMIER 
Campbell’s  Early 
FORI) 

HOWARD  17 
Kellogg  Prize 
Luptou 
Nic  Dinner 
Early  Jersey  Gt 
Success 
Glen  Mary 
Wm.  Belt 
25  plants.  $.00 
50  plants.  .85 
100  plants.  1.50 
200  plants.  2.00 
300  plants.  2.75 
500 plants.  4.25 
1000  plants.  8.00 
50(H)  plants.  37.50 


Column  No.  3 
Townsend  Big  Late 
Pres.  Harding 
Bushel  Basket 
World’s  Wouder 
( ’hesapeake 
Progressive 
25  plants. .  $.75 

50  plants..  1.00 
100  plants.  .  2  00 

200  plants..  3.00 
300  plants..  4.00 
500  plants..  0.00 
1000  plants.  .  12.00 


JOE  JOHNSON  (Big  Joe) 

Special  Price  on  Progressive  and  Chesapeake 

5,003  Lots  or  over  $8.50 — Prepaid  per  1,000 


SENT  PREPAID 


25  VINE  STREET,  SALISBURY.  MARYLAND 
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THE  MOST  For  Y our  Money 

BE  SURE  to  get  this  Powerful  Onepipe 

Furnace  that  is  made  by  the  makers  of  the  “Old 
Reliable”  STEWART  Stoves  and  Ranges,  which  since  1832 

have  been  famous  for  good  honest  Quality  and  absolutely  dependable  service. 


ONEPIPE  FURNACE 

— is  the  moderately-priced,  easily  installed 
new  type  of  Warm-air  Furnace  that  RIGHT  NOW 
in  thousands  and  thousands  of  farm  homes  is  giving 
GREAT  satisfaction — furnishing  heat  in  abundance  for  every  room,  even 
in  below-zero  weather — and  using  LESS  coal  or  wood  than  was  used  with 
stoves  or  other  heaters. 

Just  the  same  high-quality  iron  and  steel 

and  expert  workmanship  that  have  made  STEWART 
cook-stoves  so  dependable  and  satisfactory  for  nearly  ninety 
years  are  also  now  being  put  into  the  STEWART  ONEPIPE.  It  really 
is  the  “unseen  things”  in  a  furnace  that  count — and  those  inner  parts  of 
the  STEWART  are  EXTRA  well  made.  Its  heavy  corrugated  steel 
lining,  heavy  triangular  grate  bars,  large  watti  pan,  large  space  between 
inner  and  outer  casing,  are  reasons  for  its  tremendous  success. 


Ordinary  Sloping  Firepot  Stewart  Straight  Firepot 


Above  at  the  left  is  pictured  the  firepot  of  the  ordinary  pi peless  furnace.  Note  how  the 
sloping  sides  collect  ash,  which  deadens  the  fire  and  prevents  proper  radiation.  Picture  at 
the  RIGHT  shows  the  STEWART  firepot, built  EXTRA  heavy  and  with  STRAIGHT 
sides  to  increase  grate  area,  coal  capacity,  heat  radiation  and  assure  perfect  combustion. 
This  is  just  one  of  the  many  features  that  make  the  S1EWAR  1  ONEPIPE  so  successful. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET-FREE 


FULLER  aWARREN  C0..TR0Y.N.Y. 

Since  TOMakers  if  STEWART  Stnyes-Rannes  Furnuces 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  XIV 


Having  determined  the  form  of  man¬ 
agement  and  perfected  the  details  of  or¬ 
ganization,  the  co-operative  association 
is  ready  for  business.  If  has,  if  properly 
organized,  a  business  manager  selected 
by  the  board  because  of  his  experience 
and  demonstrated  ability.  It  would  be  a 
|  misfortune  if  he  were  picked  up  iu  the 
neighborhood  because  he  had  friends  on 
the  board  and  was  a  likeable  fellow  in  the 
community,  or  because  be  happened  to  be 
clever  in  edging  himself  into  position. 
The  business  manager  of  a  co-operative 
enterprise  needs  to  be  a  real  man.  He 
must  know  his  business,  have  executive 
ability,  know  no  favorites,  be  just  to  all 
and  not  afraid  to  stand  against  an  unfair 
demand,  even  by  a  prominent  member.  It 
is  pure  waste  to  pay  a  ten-dollar  man  a 
hundred  dollar  salary  ;  but,  when  the  right 
man  is  found  it  is  a  good  policy  to  pay 
him  enough  so  that  he  is  satisfied  with 
his  job  and  not  lured  away  by  others  who 
recognize  his  worth. 

Management  of  the  local  plant  requires 
tact  and  skill  and  ability.  Help  is  need¬ 
ed  to  do  the  work.  No  drones  should  be 
around  the  plant.  Supplies  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  anticipated  in  advance  and 
bought  at  the  right  price.  A  full  supply 
of  containers  is  imperative. 

When  tl»e  produce  is  ready  to  come  in 
from  the  farms,  the  manager  must  know 
the  conditions  on  the  farms  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  members.  To  work  economically  in 
some  cases  he  needs  to  have  a  fairly  regu¬ 
lar  supply  coming  daily.  He  must  an¬ 
ticipate  the  need  for  cars,  lie  must  take 
probable  weather  conditions  into  account 
in  the  handling  of  perishables.  He  must 
know  the  member’s  ability  to  secure  help 
at  the  maturing  time.  The  manager  of 
the  creamery  must  keep  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions.  The  milk  must  come  in  cool  and 
clean,  and  as  a  rule  on  time.  It  must  be 
accurately  weighed  and  correctly  sam¬ 
pled  and  tested.  Every  process  from  start 
to  finish  is  a  skilled  job.  No  matter  what 
t ho  product,  success  or  failure  depends  on 
the  skill  and  care  of  the  manager,  and 
most  of  it  hinges  on  his  capacity  for 
work. 

System  in  accounting  for  our  co-opera¬ 
tive  work  should  be  standardized.  All 
should  have  the  same  forms  for  the  same 
work.  No  manager  would  he  successful 
without  a  correct  system  of  accounting. 
The  history  of  every  transaction  should 
lie  plainly  read  in  the  day’s  accounting 
record,  and  these  records  should  he  open 
f<»  the  inspection  of  the  members  con¬ 
cerned.  Mystery  and  secrecy  create  sus¬ 
picion,  and  serve  no  good  purpose  in  co¬ 
operative  business.  Monthly  business  and 
financial  statements  should  be  furnished 
j  regularly  and  show  the  exact  condition  of 
j  (he  business. 

The  business  should  be  executed  ex¬ 
clusively  through  the  manager;  but  the 
board  should  meet  frequently  and  regu¬ 
larly.  keep  familiar  with  the  progress  of 
the  work,  carefully  analyze  the  man¬ 
ager’s  monthly  report,  and  direct  him  in 
the  general  policies  of  the  business. 
Rigid  economy  must  be  maintained  in 
every  department  and  item  of  the  work. 
No  matter  how  large  or  how  successful 
the  business,  if  it  is  managed  extrava¬ 
gantly,  sooner  or  later  it  will  collapse. 
There  may  be  variations  in  time  that  dis¬ 
aster  comes,  but  there  arc  no  variations 
in  final  results.  Every  contract  and  every 
item  of  expense  should  be  reviewed  and 
checked  by  someone  whose  position  does 
not  depend  on  the  pleasure  or  influence 
of  the  person  who  contracts  the  obliga¬ 
tion.  An  examination  by  public  ac¬ 
countants  is  no  protection  against  ex¬ 
travagance  and  waste.  The  accounting 
merely  compares  vouchers  with  book  en¬ 
tries  and  verifies  the  correctness  of  fig¬ 
ures  and  entries.  The  items  of  expense 
should  be  verified  and  justified  before  the 
bills  are  paid.  These  precautions  of 
check  and  verification  promote  accuracy 
and  efficiency.  They  are  now  a  regular 
feature  of  all  well  organized  business 
*  houses. 

The  co-operative  business  requires  per¬ 
manent  capital  for  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  This  should  be  provided  by'  the 
members  as  nearly  as  passable  in  propor¬ 


tion  to  their  patronage.  The  member 
with  a  thousand  barrels  of  apples  would 
naturally  contribute  more  than  one  with 
half  his  crop.  The  capital  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  advance,  or  deferred  payments 
may  he  arranged  to  meet  the  subscription 
on  notes.  Sometimes  arrangements  are 
made  to  pay  the  subscription  for  perma¬ 
nent  capital  out  of  percentage  on  the 
sales.  Of  course,  where  permanent  capi¬ 
tal  can  be  paid  in  advance  it  is  better  so. 

A'  working  capital  is  also  needed  to 
pay  current  expenses  and  sometimes  to 
pay  for  deliveries  by  members  before  col¬ 
lections  can  be  made  by  the  association. 
The  lack  of  working  capital  at  the  critical 
time  often  discourages  the  management, 
and  causes  losses  and  embarrassments 
that  defeat  the  best  possibilities  of  the 
undertaking.  This  should  ho  anticipated 
and  the  necessary  capital  provided.  When 
the  members  do  not  furnish  working  capi¬ 
tal  the  management  should  have  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  local  banker  and  fur¬ 
nish  him  a  correct  .statement  of  the  con¬ 
dition  and  purposes  of  the  fci:  mess.  He 
should  also  be  furnished  a  list  of  the 
members  and,  when  possible,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  made  with  him  to  open  an  account 
for  the  association,  and  each,  and  every 
member  should  open  an  account  with  him 
also.  With  such  an  arrangement  the 
ordinary  credit  requirements  for  working 
capital  will  generally  he  furnished  by  the 
bank.  Tf  more  is  needed,  a  joint  note  of 
the  members  or  individual  pledges  for  de¬ 
finite  amounts,  would  secure  all  the  capi¬ 
tal  required  without  hardship  to  any,  and 
with  profit' to  all.  The  constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York  contains  provisions 
that  make  it  impossible  to  frame  a  per¬ 
fect  co-operative  banking  law;  but  when 
Congress  provides  the  Federal  law  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  previous  chapter,  co-operative 
banking  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  co¬ 
operative  business,  and  then  the  business 
of  the  associations  and  of  their  members 
will  provide  funds  and  credits  to  finance 
the  business,  and  the  problem  of  capital 
will  be  no  more  of  a  burden  to  agricul¬ 
ture  than  it  is  today  to  commercial  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  speculator  or  middleman  prospers 
on  a  short  crop  that  can  be  easily  monop¬ 
olized.  He  discourages  production,  and 
encourages  waste.  The  co-operative  pol¬ 
icy  is  the  reverse  of  monopoly.  It  seeks 
cheaper  distribution  cost,  an  increased 
outlet  and  larger  consumption.  This  pol¬ 
icy  tends  to  increase  production  through 
larger  demand  and  better  returns  to  the 
producer.  Co-operation  seeks  to  build  up 
and  develop  the  industry  that  it  is  organ¬ 
ized  to  serve.  Producers  automatically 
suggest  a  limit  of  production  to  satisfy 
without  waste  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  consumption,  but  the  function  of  co¬ 
operation  is  efficient  and  economic  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  is  not  a  business  for  profit, 
but  a  service  for  its  members.  In  har¬ 
mony  with  this  purpose,  the  local  associa¬ 
tion  must  lie  encouraged  to  develop  local 
trade.  The  larger  the  home  consumption 
the  smaller  will  be  the  congestion  and 
surplus  in  the  large  city  markets,  and  the 
surer  we  are  to  stop  Ihe  practice  of  ship¬ 
ping  everything  to  the  city,  where  it  is 
often  repacked  and  reshipped  to  country 
towns  at  added  expense  and  depreciation 
in  quality.  In  the  local  up-State  markets 
this  stale  product  is  sold  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  in  competition  with 
the  fresh  products  of  the  nearby  farms, 
and  demoralizes  the  local  market.  In  this 
way  products  shipped  to  the  city  markets 
and  sold  at  ,i  slaughter  price  to  speculat¬ 
ors  and  peddlers  are  returned  and  sold  in 
country  towns  for  less  than  it  costs  to 
grow  them.  The  development  of  local  con¬ 
sumption  is  a  particular  need  of  the  dairy 
industry.  The  country  consumption  of 
oleo  and  other  dairy  substitutes  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  any  city  surplus  we  over  had  of 
milk  and  its  by-products.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  further  details  here.  The 
subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press,  but  general  propaganda  will 
not  accomplish  results,  though  it  may 
lead  to  the  means  of  effecting  a  change. 
To  get  results  the  policy  must  be  general. 
It  would  do  little  good  for  a  family  here 

(Continued  on  page  375) 
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M.  G.  STONEMAN 
Founder  in  1848 


A  New  Way 
To  End  Your 
Roof  Troubles 


Under  the  Sun 


To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head 
and  over  his  property  this  advertisement  is  of 
vital  importance.  It  presents  to  him  in  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  transform  his  old,  leaky,  down-and- 
out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof  — 
an  almost  eternal  roof  —  at  a  very  low  cost. 

It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own 
pocket  the  big  money  he  would  ordinarily 
spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high- 


priced  skilled  labor — see  “Saving  Table”  below. 

For  many  years  Country  Gentleman  Asbes¬ 
tos  Roof  Cement  has  been  a  local  proposition. 
On  the  homes,  farms  and  estates  in  and  around 
Albany  it  has  been  severely  and  thoroughly 
tried  by  fire,  sun,  storm  and  time.  It  has 
never  been  found  wanting. 

We  are  now  ready  to  nationalize  our  product ; 
to  give  to  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  its 
superior  service  and  its  remarkably  low  cost. 


Country  Gentleman 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


We  want  to  secure  instantly 
a  nation-wide  interest  in  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement.  We  know  that  every 
trial  order  will  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  customer  for  our  product. 
We  know  that  every  customer 
will  fust  have  to  tell  his  satis¬ 
faction  to  his  friends,  and  so 
make  other  customers  for  us. 
To  secure  quick  action,  we  are 
making  it  Profitable  for  You  to 
Be  Prompt.  We  are  sending, 
without  extra  charge,  to  those 
who  order  early,  from  10  to  25 
pounds  Plastic  Form,  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment  and  also  a  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Special  Roof-Paint  Brush. 
Our  circular  gives  full  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  Special  offer. 


30  YEAR  MONEY- 
BACK  BOND 


Asbestos  Roof  Cement 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature.  Has  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin, 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all  other  roof¬ 
ing  and  building  materials. 

Preserves  indefinitely  the  life  and  wear 
of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 

One  coat  of  Country  Gentleman  on  a 
paper  roof  will  make  it  equal,  and  in  some 
ways  superior,  to  shingles  or  tin. 

It  is  Fire  -  Resistant,  Water-Proof, 
Acid  -  Proof,  Sun  -  Proof,  Storm  -  Proof, 
Wear-  Proof,  Rot  -  Proof ,  Rust -Proof, 
Rodent- Proof,  Elastic  and  Everlasting. 
All  these  statements  are  substantiated 
by  our  10  Year  Money  -  Back  Bond. 
“ A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar 
It  comes  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic 


forms.  The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination 
roof-paint  and  roofing-material  that  pene¬ 
trates  into,  and  seals  forever  all  holes, 
cracks,  breaks  and  leaks.  It  is  applied 
with  a  brush.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 
The  Plastic  Form  is  used  to  seal  big  holes 
and  breaks. 

Both  forms  are  guaranteed  not  to  run, 
melt,  crack  or  peel  in  any  climate  or 
under  any  condition.  Your  money  back 
if  it  does  any  time  in  10  years,  “A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar.” 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make 
a  combination  that  will  end  all  your  roof 
troubles.  The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  perfect  and  perma¬ 
nent  results  it  gives.  “A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar.” 


An  Astounding  Saving! 


A  Thousand 
Money- Saving 

TTcoc  Country  Gentleman 
Ulbvib  Asbestos  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment  preserves  tbe  life  of 
boilers,  bridges,  pipes,  tanks, 
poles,  gutters,  fire-escapes, 
ventilators,  gratings,  railings 
and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong 
binder  on  all  kinds  of  cement 
and  concrete  work.  Instantly 
seals  holes  in  mesh  wire, 
metals,  etc.  Has  a  thousand 
money-saving,  time-saving, 
labor-saving  uses  on  farm 
and  estate.  Used  by  roofers 
as  a  tough  and  elastic  prepa  ¬ 
ration  for  flashings. 


These  figures  prove  that  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  smashes  the  High  Costs 
of  Roofing  and  Roof  Repairs. 
They  are  based  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  roof  of  approximately  1200 
square  feet.  They  are  also 
based  upon  the  best  materials, 
applied  by  skilled  labor. 

In  this  comparison,  no  labor 
cost  is  considered  in  figuring  on 
a  Country  Gentleman  Roof  be¬ 
cause  skilled  labor  is  positively 
not  needed  in  its  application.  I 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Root' I 
Cement  can  be  obtained  in  various  I 
amounts,  varying  from  small  sam¬ 
ple  orders  toquantities  largeenough 
for  the  greatest  industrial  needs. 
Our  Sweeping,  All-Embracing,  10 
Year  Money-Back  Bond  goes  with 
every  order,  large  or  small. 


per  sq.  foot 

it  it 


Tile  Roof . $40, 

Slate  Roof,  Black . 30. 

Tin  Roof . 30. 

Corrugated  Roof  ( Galvanized  Iron )  .  .  20. 

Shingle  Roof  ( Best  Quality  Shingles)  .  18. 

Slag  Roof  (Best  Quality) . 20. 


Total  of  new  roof  cost 

Cost  oJ  Jhalf-barrel  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos 
Root  Cement,  liquid  form.  Black  (ail  that  is 
needed  lor  1200  sq.  feet) . 


Your  saving 


$480. 

$360. 

$360. 

$240. 

$216. 

$480. 

$360. 

$360. 

$240. 

$216. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

$39. 

$441. 

$321. 

$321. 

$201. 

$177. 

$240. 


$240. 


$39. 


$201. 


Save  Money— Make  Money 


r 


—  - 1 

Cement  Offer  ^  ^  . 

—  SON  Y-  roun«y  \ 


Send  Coupon  Today  tor  Full  Particu¬ 
lars  and  oar  Special  Brush 
and  Cement  Offer 


does 


\  Nome- 
^  Occw™ 

.  Address- 

\ 

%m  - 


>**••  .  ..  t 

.  . 

. . 

_j-  Remember 

**A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar ** 


Don’t  spend  any  money  for  new  roofs  or  for  repairs  until  you  give  us  the 
chance  to  prove  the  merits  of  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement. 

Learn  how  it  makes  the  ideal  roof  for  residence,  bunga¬ 
low,  store,  factory,  church,  barn,  poultry-house,  silo,  etc. 

Learn  how  by  simply  spreading  it  over  an  old,  badly-worn 
roof  you  can  get  a  new  and  handsome  roof  at  a  saving  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Learn  how  easily,  cheaply  and  thor¬ 
oughly  you  can  repair  the  leakiest  roof,  even  during  a 

storm.  All  seasons  are  open  seasons  for  Country  Gentleman.  — _ _ _ _ _ 

Read  our  Money-Back  Bond.  Learn  how  you  are  protected  to  the  utmost;  how  you  get  your  money  back 
l  without  quibble,  question,  delay  or  formality  if  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  fails  you  in  any 
way,  in  any  climate,  within  10  years.  For  your  protection  — to  assure  you,  and  us,  that  you  get  the  genuine 
1  product  and  that  it  reaches  you  pure  and  unadulterated  —  and  also  to  save  you  the  middleman’s  profit  — 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  can  be  obtained  only  through  us,  by  mail.  It  is  not  sold  in  stores 
»  Write  today  for  full  particulars,  price  list  and  details  of  our  Special  offer.  Kindly  use  the  Coupon. 


Order  by  Mall 
Write  TODAY 
For  Particulars 


M.  G.  STONEMAN  &  SON 

7A  THE  PLAZA,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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A  Farmer’s  Apple  Nursery 


[We  have  harl  many  letters  from  farm¬ 
ers  who  say  they  want  to  start  a  little 
home  nursery.  There  is  some  question 
about  the  wisdom  of  attempting  such 
work,  but  the  following  article  tells  how 
one  farmer  did  it.  We  doubt  the-  wisdom 
of  selecting  seedlings  in  this  way,  and  we 
plant  deeper  and  with  close  root-pruning, 
but  we  give  the  statement  as  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ards  tells  it.] 

The  Seedlings. — In  establishing  the 
farm  nursery  the  first  requirement  is  the 
seedlings.  These  can  often  be  picked  up 
around  the  pasture  fields  or  hedges,  but  a 
better  place  to  tind  them  is  around  an  old 
cider  mill,  where,  pomace  has  been  thrown 
out,  or,  better  still,  where  someone  has 
hauled  out  pomace  and  scattered  it  on  the 
fields.  In  such  a  place  millions  of  little 
seedlings  can  be  obtained.  If  none  of 
these  conditions  is  present,  go  to  the  near¬ 
est  cider  mill  and  obtain  a  load  of  pomace. 
Mark  out  land  to  be  planted  with  plow 
and  scatter  in  furrow.  Cover  lightly,  and 
thin  trees  to  one  every  8  in.  In  securing 
seedlings  from  an  old  field  care  should  be 
taken  to  get  the  young,  thrifty  trees.  If 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  field 
where  pomace  has  been  scattered  the  year 
before,  the  seedlings  will  be  found  to  be 
about  the  size  of  young  tomato  plants, 
and  are  at  their  best  age  and  size  to  be 
transplanted  in  the  nursery  rows. 

The  N  ursery. — Select  a  dry  piece  of 
ground  for  nursery  that  does  not  heave 
with  frost,  as  nursery  trees  heave  badly 
when  on  wet  ground.  Always  mark  out 
rows  4  ft.  apart  if  a  horse  is  to  be  used 
in  cultivating,  as  the  buds  when  growing 
are  very  tender  and  will  break  out  at 
least  touch  of  whiffietree.  Set  seedlings 
8  to  12  in.  apart  in  row,  and  give  thor¬ 
ough  and  clean  cultivation  all  Summer. 
About  August  1  give  trees  a  light  dressing 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  liquid  manure  to  in¬ 
sure  their  being  in  thrifty  growing  condi¬ 
tion  in  September  when  budding  is  done. 

Budding. — If  6-in.  yearling  seedlings 
are  used  in  Spring  setting,  by  September 


the  trees  should  be  from  2  to  3  ft.  tall, 
and  are  at  their  best  size  and  age  for  bud¬ 
ding.  Set  the  bud  from  12  to  IS  in.  from 
ground.  This  gives  a  natural  fruit  root 
and  stub,  and  my  experience  has  been  that 
grubs  and  mice  do  not  like-  natural  fruit 
bark  half  as  well  as  they  do  budded  bark. 
Rabbits  will  hardly  touch  it.  Tn  trim¬ 
ming  out  the  place  for  the  bud  do  not 
cut  away  any  more  twigs  than  are  neccs- 


A 


B 


D 


Method  of  Inserting  and  Tying  a  Graft. 

sary,  as  a  severe  trimming  at  budding 
time  will  throw  too  much  sap  into  bud, 
and  will  start  a  Fall  growth  that  will 
winter-kill.  In  budding  apple  trees  two 
things  are  necessary;  first,  the  seedling 
must  be  in  a  thrifty  growing  condition 
with  bark  peeling  freely.  Second,  the 
scion  or  bud-stock  must  have  finished  its 
season’s  growth  with  bark  set.  Hence 
the  all-Summer  cultivation  in  nursery 
with  late  fertilizing  to  insure  seedlings  be¬ 
ing  in  growing  condition  after  the  trees 
from  which  the  buds  are  taken  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  season’s  growth. 

Cutting  the  Scions. — In  cutting  tin- 
scions  always  take  the  season’s  growth  at 


end  of  limbs,  where  the  leaves  and  buds 
are  large  and  thrifty.  Never  take  water 
sprouts  or  inside  growth.  As  soon  as  the 
scion  is  cut  trim  off  leaves  in.  from 
bud-stock  and  place  scion  butt  down  in  a 
can  partly  filled  with  water.  '  In  this  way 
the  scion  can  bo  kept  for  a  number  of 
days.  No  special  date  can  be  set  for  bud¬ 
ding.  as  some  years  the  trees  from  which 
the  scions  are  taken  are  growing  much 
later  than  others,  but  it  is  safe  to  bud  as 
soon  as  the  bark  is  sot  on  the  trees  from 
which  the  buds  are  cut.  In  budding  be 
sure  that  the  knife  is  sharp,  with  fine, 
smooth  edge. 

How  the  Work  is  Done. — Three  cuts 
are  necessary.  The  cut  at  A,  at  left,  is 
simply,  a  hack  into  the  seedling  above 
place  of  budding,  and  is  used  to  draw 
cord  through  to  fasten  it,  thus  getting  rid 
of  tedious  work  of  tieing.  The  cut  at  B 
is  a  half-moon  cut  with  slit  at  C.  Turn 
back  the  edges  at  B,  and  start  bud.  Shove 
bud  down,  letting  the  wedging  of  bud 
split  bark  till  D  is  reached.  Out  at  right 
shows  how  cord  is  wound.  This  method 
eliminates  the  necessity  off  tying  and 
gives  an  even  pressure  at  all  points  on 
bud.  Cut  away  string  in  two  weeks.  In 
cutting  the  bud  be  sure  that  a  very  thin 
shaving  of  wood  is  takeu  off  with  it. 

After  Culture. — The  next  Spring  cut 
away  seedling  above  bud,  trim  away  limbs 
below  it,  and  keep  sprouts  removed,  thus 
throwing  all  the  strength  into  bud.  (live 
thorough  cultivation  and  by  Fall  the  buds 
will  have  grown  from  3  to  4  ft.  and  tree  is 
ready  to  set  out  permanently  in  orchard. 

Setting  the  Orchard. — Do  not  set 
your  roughest,  hilliest  field  in  orchard. 
The  best  field  is  none  too  good.  Eventu¬ 
ally  most  <»f  your  work  will  be  done  in 
the  orchard,  and  the  convenience  of  a 
.smooth,  level  orchard  can  hardly  be  esti¬ 
mated.  Conditions  may  vary  in  different 
localities,  but  I  have  learned  to  set  trees 
very  shallow.  By  shallow  setting  the 
roots  are  always  where  you  can  reach 
them  with  manure  or  fertilizer.  Dig  a 
broad  hole  3  or  4  ft.  across  and  not  over 
6  in.  deep.  Trees  raised  by  this  method 
when  takeu  up  carefully  will  have  from 


four  to  seven  long  lead  roots  with  a  mass 
of  shorter  fibrous  roots  intermediate. 
Spread  the  roots  out  flat  t.  long  bottom  and 
tramp  dirt  firmly  about  them.  Set  early 
in  Spring.  For  best  growth  manure 
around  trees  after  setting  and  plow  field, 
turning  a  back  furrow  to  each  row  of 
trees,  thus  turning  under  manure  ai-ound 
trees.  This  method  of  plowing  is  not 
nearly  as  tedious  as  it  may  seem.  Have 
a  boy  go  along  and  hold  trace  away  from 
trees  the  first  round.  Plant  the  field  to 
some  cultivated  crop,  potatoes  or  flint 
corn.  Start  the  marker  with  tree  row 
and  mark  toward  center;  thus  if  there  is 
a  wide  or  narrow  row  it  is  out  away  from 
trees,  and  the  tree  itself  simply  takes  th  > 
place  of  one  hill. 

Care  of  Trees. — Do  not  be  worried  if 
you  skin  a  tree  now  and  then.  When  tin- 
bark  peels  freely  another  bark  will  grow 
again  where  the  old  one  came  off.  Simply 
take  your  knife  and  cut  away  the  loose 
bark  and  go  on.  When  you  come  back 
next  month  a  new  velvety  bark  will  be 
growing  there.  Never  attempt  to  bind 
the  loose  bark  back.  It  won’t  grow  fast, 
and  will  only  make  a  hiding  place  for  in¬ 
sects  ;  and  never  rub  mud  on  the  wound. 

The  Cover  Crop. — The  next  year  the 
field  may  be  seeded  to  oats  and  clover. 
Oats  left  to  themselves  are  very  hard  on 
orchard,  but  my  method  is  to  take  a  hole 
after  the  oats  are  sprouted  and  kill  the 
seeding  around  each  tree  for  a  space  of 
3  ft.  out  from  the  trunk.  This  is  done 
twice  during  the  growing  season,  and  may 
seem  like  a  big  task,  but  one  man  can 
easily  hoe  200  or  300  trees  in  10  hours. 
As  no  manure  is  used  this  year  a  light 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  hoed  in  each 
time  will  work  wonders.  The  third  year, 
when  the  field  is  in  clover,  the  trees  are 
manured  heavily  again,  and  the  fourth 
year  the  plowing  and  cultivating  is  re¬ 
sumed.  By  this  method  the  trees  will  av¬ 
erage  better  than  a  2-ft.  growth  per  year, 
and  at  six  years  from  bud  will  be  ready 
for  profitable  bearing. 

Ort  hs  and  Mice. — Look  the  trees  over 
every  September  for  grubs,  and  at  the 
{Continued  on  page  374) 


BUY  THE  BEST 

The  Mapes  F  amous  Fertilizers 

The  Standard  for  Generations 

Basis  Bone  and  Guano  No  Rock  Used 
Availability  Without  Acidity 

Choicest  forms  of  POTASH — Sulphates ,  Carbonates  and  Nitrates ,  all  free  from 
objectionable  materials.  For  Tobacco,  Fruits,  etc.,  where  these  forms  are  required. 

Foreign  Muriate  for  General  Farm  Crops 

Manufactured  as  in  the  past  with  precisely  the  same  care  as  to  the  choiceness 
and  adaptability  of  the  materials  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Send  direct  to  us  or  to  our  nearest  agent  for  pamphlet  and  prices. 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 


Hartford  Branch 

23d  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


145  Liberty  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Pruning  the  Grape 

Part  II. 

Fruiting  Canes. — Now,  that  cane  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  the  one  nearest  to  stein, 
is  trimmed  free  from  tendrils  and  excess 
vines;  that  is.  all  but  the  slender  close- 
budded  fruiting  shoots,  and  those  are 
clipped  back  to  about  4  ft. — just  so  they 
are  long  enough  to  reach  from  lower  wire 
to  two  buds  above,  upper  wire.  Of  these 
there  should  be  not  to  exceed  three  on 
each  fork  or  arm  ;  this  arm  is  now  brought 
down  and.  together  with  the  fruiting 
canes;  twisted  one  or  more  times  around 
lower  wire — the  same  on  other  arm.  This 
twisting  is  an  operation  that  belongs  to 
the  tier,  who  follows  the  primer.  Here 
it  should  be  added  that  the  shoots  neces¬ 
sarily  carry  around  with  the  arm.  It 
must  be  done  carefully  so  that  there  may 
be  no  sharp,  quick  bends,  as  grapevines 
are  very  sensitive  to  sharp  bending,  lest 
they  snap  oil.  This  applied  to  new  wood 
only,  however;  it  requires  the  greatest 
effort  to  break  older  wood.  With  the  arm 
twisted  around  lower  wire  as  directed, 
there  is  no  wiring  m-  tying  to  be  done  ex¬ 
cept  at.  upper  wire.  The  fruiting  canes — 
about  six.  some  leave  only  four-— are  tied 
to  it :  they  should  be  selected  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  even  or  equal  spacing;  spacing. 


Cliaitlauijiia  Sgslrm  of  drupe  Training 

too.  can  be  regulated  by  twisting.  The 
beginner  will  have  to  test  the  length  and 
the  position  of  these  vines. 

Contrasted  Systems. — When  pruning 
and  tying  both  arc  completed  the  individ¬ 
ual  plant  will  present  an  appearance  not 
very  unlike  the  diagram  above.  This 
system  is  known  as  the  Chautauqua  sys¬ 
tem.  and  is  quite  generally  practiced,  with 
some  modifications,  throughout  the  fa¬ 
mous  Lake  Erie  grape  belt.  Another  sys¬ 
tem  know  as  the  Knifi’en  single-stem  four- 
cane  system  is  shown  below.  Ilere 
two  of  the  fruiting  canes  themselves  are 
trained  horizontally  on  each  wire,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  former  system,  where  all 
fruiting  canes  are  trained  vertically  from 
lower  to  upper  wire.  The  latter  has  one 
advantage  over  the  former  in  that  canes 
are  never  "too  short.”  By  the  former 
system  it  happens  sometimes  that  some 
of  the  canes  are  too  short  and  require 
"stringing  up”- — by  which  term  is  meant 
that  an  extension  tie  must  be  used  to  se¬ 
cure  it  to  upper  wire.  On  the  other 
hand,  tin1  former  system  undoubtedly 
gives  a  nicer  and  better  distribution  of 
the  fruit  clusters,  and  none  of  them  hang 
below  the  lower  wire. 

Arrangement  ok  Fruit  Spurs. — A 
grape  plant  properly  and  scientifically 
pruned,  it  can  be  readily  seen,  present*;  a 
mere  skeleton,  and  to  make  it  do  that  and 
save  the  right  wood  and  have  that,  wood 
evenly  distributed  is  where  the  trick  lies. 
If  the  fruiting  canes  do  not  issue  out 
evenly  apart  one  or  more  may  be  given  a 
twist  or  more  around  lower  wire  until  it 
takes  the  proper  position  ;  they  may  even 


Kniffin  ingle-cane  Four-arm  Fgsteni 


be  reversed  and  used  on  opposite  sides;  it 
makes  no  difference  to  grapevines  how 
many  times  they  are  twisted  around,  only 
that  they  do  not  “snap.”  As  said  above, 
this  twisting  and  arranging  of  fruiting 
canes  belongs  to  the  tying  operation.  But 
the  pruner  must  familiarize  himself  with 
the  requirements  of  the  tier.  Of  course 
the  pruner,  to  be  practical,  must  compre¬ 
hend  the  requirements  of  the  tying  gang 
and  leave  canes  long  enough  so  they  will 
be  available  for  twisting.  In  a  way  the 
amateur  might  best  begin  by  learning  to 
tie  properly  pruned  vines;  here  he  could 
quickest  learn  what  i.s  wanted. 

To  the  beat  of  my  recollection  I  have 
never  seen  the  twisting  factor  referred  to 
in  any  of  the  many  treatises  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  hut  I  believe,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  that  it  is  a  very  desirable  and 
important  factor. 

Vine  Renewal. — Sometimes,  because 
of  disease,  and  again  on  account  of  old 
age.  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  entire 
plant  from  ground  up.  Often,  and  espe¬ 
cially  wlnm  plant  has  become  diseased 
and  circulation  through  stem  impaired, 
it  will  throw  out  new  shoots  from  below 
the  ground,  and  as  the  grape  is  grown  ; 
from  cuttings  and  is  not  budded,  as  are  ! 
fruit-tree  seedlings,  one  of  these  shoots 
may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  original 
plant.  It  is  merely  cut  just  above,  and 
tied,  to  lower  wire:  the  ensuing  growth 
will  be  the  new  plant,  and  should  be 
treated  same  as  was  former,  or  original 
plant,  the  latter  to  be  discarded  entirely. 

C.  F.  BLEY. 


Proving  OilPull 
Power 

After  8  years  of  hard  plow¬ 
ing,  threshing  and  road 
work,  my  OilPull  is  in 
such  good  shape  that  I 
would-  not  trade  it  “even 
up ”  today  for  a  new  trac¬ 
tor  of  any  other  make.  It 
always  has  more  power 
than  I  need,  even  on  the 
toughest  jobs.  It  has 
given  no  trouble  and  I  am 
positive  it  will  easily  last 
15  years  more. 

H.  L.  Miller, 
Cannon  Falls,  Minn. 


I  like  my  12-20  OilPull 
tractor  very  much  because 
of  its  abundance  of  power. 
Recently  I  plowed  nearly 
10  acres  a  day  in  soil  rang¬ 
ing  from  clay  loam  to 
tough  blue  muck,  using 
three  14-inch  bottoms  at 
an  average  depth  of  8 
inches.  Even  with  its  un¬ 
usual  power,  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  light  in  weight 
that  it  absolutely  does  not 
damage  the  soil. 

Grover  C.  Peters. 

Groveport,  Ohio. 


How  much  Power  do  You 
Demand  in  aTractor  ? 

THE  investment  you  make  in  a  tractor  is  chiefly  to  secure  in¬ 
creased  power  on  your  farm.  The  power  to  plow  more  and 
deeper  and  faster — the  powerto  operate  your  own  thresher, 
sheller,  silo  filler, etc. — the  power  that  saves  your  horses,  relieves 
your  help,  speeds  up  the  whole  program  of  farm  work — power 
that  decreases  production  costs  and  increases  farm  profits. 
And  it  is  the  great  power  and  great  reserve  of  power  that  en¬ 
ables  the  OilPull  to  do  all  ordinary  farming  jobs  with  ease  and 
constant  dependability  and,  in  addition,  to  be  fully  equal  to 
the  extraordinary  jobs — to  work  over  hills,  to  operate  steadily 
in  toughest  sod,  to  thresh  tough,  wet  grain. 

Indeed,  it  is  largely  its  power — its  ability  to  perform  the  hard 
jobs  easily — that  accounts  for  the  unequaled  length  of  life  for 
which  the  OilPull  is  famous. 

To  all  this  is  added  an  unequaled  record  of  economy  that 
makes  the  OilPull  cheapest  in  cost  per  year  of  service,  despite 
the  mere  selling  price  of  any  tractor.  It  is  guaranteed  to  burn 
kerosene  under  all  conditions.  It  is  oil  cooled.  Two  distinct 
lubricating  systems — mechanical  and  splash — operating  sim¬ 
ultaneously,  insure  positive  lubrication. 

The  Advance-Rumely  dealer  in  your  locality  will  be  glad  to 
supply  all  the  information  you  desire  about  these  or  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  four  sizes  of  the  Rumely  OilPull  tractors,  or  about 
the  five  sizes  of  Rumely  Ideal  threshers.  See  him  or  write  us. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  LaPorte,  Indiana 

29  Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


LATEST  OUT 

r*Log  and  Tree  Saw 


■JVTOW  you'ean  get  the  latest  WITTE  Arm 
Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed 
Log  Saw  for  sawing  up  logs  any  size 
Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow — goes  any- 
where— saws  up-hill,  down-hill  or  on  level.  /l-.J-f, 

Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper-  (/ Iflofl 

ated  by  a  high  power,  frost-proof 


WITTE  4 -Cycle  Engine 

Costa  only  25  to 50  cents  a  day  to  oper* 
ate.  Double  the  powemeeded  for  saw 
ins  logs  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
rig.  Can  be  used  for  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  Saw 

At  low  cost  additional  you  can 
now  get  the  new  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  down 
trees  any  size.  —7^ 

Send  for  Log  and  Tree  Fv 

Saw  Catalog.  —f— 


For  this  Complete  Leg  Saw 

F.  O.  B .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
From  Pittsburgh., Pa.,  addpJ.aO 

_  Don’t  buy  any  Log  Saw.  Tree 

Fmm  m  Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
“  *  *****  you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 

Loa  in  Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 

“  ***  the  market.  Cuts  much  faster  than  for- 

T Hpa  mer  rig3.  On  tests  we  cut  2-ft.  log  in  90 

“  *  seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts  ’em  ciose  to  the 

ground.  Goes  anywhere.  We  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete  description  of  this 
wonderful  outfit  FREE.  BRANCH  BUZZ  SAW  $23.50. 

WITTE  Englrife  Works 

J®95  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Ui95_EinpIre  Fitsburgh,  Pa.  / 
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*  TIME  SAVINC 
GARDEN  TOO! 

'#iIiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii» 

201  Handy  Outfit  XT  *  -  -  Six  Tools  In  One 

This  is  the  most  useful  and  practi-  i iu\\\\\\\v^5^^  cal  garden  tool  made.  It  is  really 

,n  one.  It  sows  every  kind  and  size  of  garden  seed  either  in  drills  or  in  hillstfrom 
4  to  24'  apart.  As  a  cultivator  it  can  be  used  with  either  single  or  double  wheel. 
The  hoes,  plows,  teeth  and  rakes  can  be  used  in  turn  as  desired.  Special  features  of  this  outfit  are  100% 
accuracy  in  planting;  non-blistering  plow  handle  grip,  full.  16-inch  wheel,  easy  working  automatic  seed 
coverer,  swinging  marker  and  adjustable  furrow,  opening  shoe  planting  seeds  uniformly  at  any 
TTd^sired*  Fnt?  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalog,  fully  describing  this  and  many  other  Tools 
that  Hudson  makes  for  Garden  Use.  (15) 

HUDSON  MFC.  (COMPANY,  Dept.815  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


PAINT 


$1,25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance-  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  sup  pi. v  you  witli  paint  1'or  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  11s  your  wants  ami  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping' 
direct,  from  our  factory.  .’SatisfactionGuaranteed. 

On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  w n  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore-  II  f 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hours  yy  03.11161* 


advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
a  scientifically  construc¬ 


ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  (Irctel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
►  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
i  weather  will  be.  Sue  6’tx 
7yi;  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 

Aftnt  >  Wanted. 

WHITE,  Dept  114,419  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  WU. 


■  W.flf  III 

$1.25 


If  Your  Dealer  doe<T*no^  handle 

I£plSM5 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 
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Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Avoid  Mistakes  In 
FARMING 


A  fanner  raised  fit)  bushels  of  corn  per  acre; 
his  neighbor  across  the  road  got  only  !$.  The 
difference  in  yield  was  due  to  different  methods 
of  seeding,  of  preparing  the  soil,  of  harvesting. 
One  man  adopted  the  newest  successful  discov¬ 
eries  of  farming  authorities — the  unsuccessful 
farmer  depended  entirely  on  his  own  experience. 


Right  and  Wrong  Farming  Methods 


A  Farmer’s  Apple  Nursery 

(Continued  from  page  372) 
same  time  clear  away  any  trash  that 
might  have  collected.  As  before  stated, 
the  natural  fruit  does  not  attract  grubs 
and  mice,  but  in  looking  them  over  about 
every  twentieth  tree  will  be  infested  with 
grubs,  and  invariably  every  year  this  same 
tree  will  have  its  grist  of  grubs.  By  this 
method  the  tree  can  be  headed  at  any  de¬ 
sirable  height  by  simply  cutting  off  the 
top  at  setting.  About  4  ft.  seems  right. 
Trimming  is  hardly  necessary  the  first 
four  years.  kiler  rich ards. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


You  yourself  know  that  to  get  the 
most  out  of  his  farm  a  man  cannot 
sit  on  his  porch  and  “let  nature  do  its 
work.”  lie  must  keep  abreast  of  tliingB. 
watch  others,  and  apply  to  his  own 
farm  the  best  of  all  he  aces,  hears  and 
reads.  Make  one  little  mistake  and 
you  may  impoverish  your  soil.  Another 
mistake  may  waste  weeks  of  your  time 
and  cost  you  hundreds  in  lost  profits. 
Another  may  impair  the  breeding  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  your  live  stock.  And.  al¬ 
though  you  may  think  you  are  getting 
all  possible  profit  out  of  your  farm,  it's 
the  little  mistakes  unknowingly  made 
that  force  so  many  farmers  to  do  much 
of  their  work  for  nothing  and  to  get  out 
of  their  farms  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  profits  that  lie  hidden  there.  Then 
too.  there's  the  danger  of  not  using 
some  new  method  that  has  proved 
practical  and  has  made  a  fortune  for 
another  farmer — one  that  would 
double  or  treble  your  profits  and  save 
you  time  and  labor. 


Pooling  Worthwhile  Plans 
Methods  So  That  All  Can 
Share  Them 


For  example,  do  you  know  the  sim¬ 
ple  methods  by  which  other  farmers 
average,  per  acre,  100  to  125  bushels 
of  corn,  17  bushels  of  wheat,  SO  bushels 
of  oats,  240  bushels  of  potatoes — do 
you  know  how.  through  easy  ways,  but- 
terfat  production  has  been  brought  up 
to  310  pounds  per  year,  and  how  S00 
hens  bring  as  a  side  line  profit,  over 
$2,000  a  year — do  you  know  the  best 
way  to  inoculate  Alfalfa,  to  locate  un¬ 
profitable  cows,  to  select  breeding  stock 
of  pullets  to  combine  fertilizers  scien¬ 
tifically — do  you  know  the  best  methods 
of  dehorning,  of  improving  seed  by 
selection,  of  employing  the  gas  engine 
and  tractor? 

A  valuable  free  booklet ‘‘The  Secret  of 
Success  in  Farming.” 
explaining  many  of 
these  points  and  giv¬ 
ing  much  other  im¬ 
portant  information 
that  you  can  use  from 
day  to  day.  has  been 
prepared  by  Sears. 

Roebuck  &  Co.  This 
booklet,  which  will  be 
sent  for  the  ashing,  also 
contains  sample  pages  of 
FARM  KNOWLEDGE  and  I 
explains  how,  at  a  cost  of  I  Street 
over  $50,000  for  editorial  I  mid  No 


material  alone,  the  successful  experience,  best 
methods  and  farming  secrets  of  practical 
fanning  authorities  of  long  experience  have 
now  been  pooled  together  so  that  yon 
can  share  them,  boosting  your  own  profit* 
and  avoiding  the  costly  mistakes  and  vorn- 
oiit  methods  which  deduct  many  a  dollar 
front  your  profits.  No  theories — no  guess¬ 
work — no  wild  ideas  on  "how  to  farm 
better."  All  tried  and  proved  methods  and 
plans  which  have  actually  increased  crops 
and  boosted  profits,  and  made  money  for 
men  who  now  disclose  the  facts. 

The  Discoveries  of  Specialists 

Just  as  we  have  the  physician  who 
specializes  on  one  particular  branch  of  med- 
icinc,  so  we  have  the  farmer  who  special¬ 
izes  on  one  particular  branch  of  farming. 
And  FARM  KNOWLEDGE  is  the  work  of 
over  100  of  these  farming  specialists — men 
who  have  worked  just  as  you  work, 
who  have  faced  the  same  problems  you 
face,  who  know  from  personal  experience 
bow  to  get  from  a  farm  all  the  profits 
that  It  holds.  And  each  of  these  men 
specialized  in  a  different  branch  of  farming. 
One  grew  corn,  studied  nil  about  corn,  went 
nil  over  the  country,  investigating  corn 
crops,  and  after  many  years  of  experience, 
became  a  recognized  authority  on  corn,  to 
whom  farmers  came  for  advice  front  far  and 
near.  Another  specialized  on  live  stock:  an 
other  on  fruit-growing;  another  on  bee-keep¬ 
ing;  another  on  poultry;  another  on  alfalfa: 
and  so  on.  in  every  branch  of  farming  FARM 
KNOWLEDGE  is  represented  b,v  an  expert 
who  knows  more  about  ills  particular  line 
than  any  other  man. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

FARM  KNOWLEDGE  contains  over  2,000 
pages  in  all,  and  over  3,000  illustrations. 
Each  of  the  4  volumes  is  nearly  2  inches 
t hick .  It  is  impossible  to  describe  so  im¬ 
portant  a  work  in  this  space.  But  we  want 
every  one  interested  in  farming  to  semi  for 
a  copy  of  tiiis  valuable  booklet,  “The  Secret 
of  Success  in  Farming.”  Learn  the  new 
farming  secrets  which  have  revolutionized  old 
results,  doubling  and  trebling  profits.  Learn 
some  of  the  ways  to  make  YOUR  farm  pay 
mere.  Don't  miss  this  valuable  little  book. 
Mall  Coupon,  postal  or  letter  NOW. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  Co. 
Dept.  46FM  -  Chicago.  III. 

( Orders  Received  from  All  Points  Within 
the  United  States) 


■  SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Dept.  46-FM,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet.  "The  Secret  of  Success  in 
|  Farming,”  illustrating  and  describing  Farm  Knowledge. 

I 


*nd 


Name 


Post  Office 


R.  F.  1).  Box 

No .  No .  State. 


Every  Farmer  cun  use /t 

Everv 
Day! 


ITANDARI 


The  Tump  of  a  Hundred  Uses 

NOT  only  is  it  heavy  artillery 
for  the  battle  against  bugs, 
germs  and  infection  of  all 
kinds,  but  it  will  wash  vehicles,  ex¬ 
tinguish  fires,  apply  whitewash,  spray 
live  stock,  and  serve  as  syringe  in 
veterinary  work.  So  many  are  its 
uses  that  every  farmer  needs  it  no 
matter  what  the  equipment  he  may 
have  now. 

This  pump  is  already  used  success¬ 
fully  by  over  a  hundred  thousand  farmers.  It  is  a  proven  success. 

Built  throughout  of  brass  which  is  not  affected  by  ordinary  chem¬ 
icals  It  is  guaranteed  for  five  years  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Standard 
Spray  Pumps  are  sold  by  hardware  and  seed  stores.  Sold  direct  where 
we  have  no  dealer. 

Price,  $5.50.  ($6.00  west  of  Denver,  and  in  the  extreme  South). 

Knapsack  and  other  attachments  extra.  Write  for  leaflet  M. 

THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO., 976  Main  St.,  Huntington,W.Va. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


The  remainder 
put  upon  three 
from  Cleveland, 


DOMESTIC — February  17  mail  pouches 
containing  money  and  securities  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  $1,000,000  were  stolen  at  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio.  ( >f  this  between  $300,000  and 
$400,000  was  in  currency,  contained  in 
registered  pouchee  from  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  at  Cleveland, 
represents  the  valuation 
first-class  mail  pouches 
Detroit  and  northern  Michigan.  Every 
circumstance  of  the  robbery  justified  the 
police  belief  that  the  gang  had  planned 
the  holdup  thoroughly,  and  perhaps  had 
rehearsed  it.  It  was  suspected  that  the 
men  are  members  of  the  same  gang  which 
I  held  up  express  guards  and  obtained  $15,- 
000  just  after  Christmas. 

Work  was  begun  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
February  18  on  salvaging  the  metal  cases 
of  a  million  three-inch  shells,  loaded  with 
black  powder  and  trinitrotoluol,  made  for 
the  Russian  Government  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  hv  the  Bridgeport  Iron 
and  Metal  Company  of  Connecticut.  The 
explosive  is  being  emptied  from  the  shells 
and  burned  on  the  ground  at  Pigeon’s 
Point,  on  the  Delaware  River,  below 
Wilmington. 

Throe  cases  of  typhus  fever  were  dis¬ 
covered  at  Cortland.  X.  Y.,  February  1.8. 
Congress  will  be  asked  immediately  to  ap¬ 
propriate  $200,000  to  enlarge  the  quaran¬ 
tine  station  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
The  up-State  victims  were  three  children 
of  an  Italian  family  who  were  admitted 
January  5.  The  fact  that,  they  were  given 
a  clean  bill  of  health  at  Quarantine  sup¬ 
ported  the  charge  of  Health  Commissioner 
I  Copeland,  of  this  city,  that  the  Federal 
authorities  have  been  lax  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  sanitary  precautions  at  this  port. 

|  Special  Deputy  Police  Commissioner 
jCarleton  Simon,  in  charge  of  the  narcotic 
division;  Detective  Sergeant  Mooney  and 
Detectives  Moog  and  Boylan  made  an  im¬ 
portant  arrest  in  New  York  February  18 
when  they  took  into  custody  Ernest 
Aracko,  of  441  East  12th  Street.  Co¬ 
caine  and  heroin  worth  $50,000  were 
seized  by  the  officers,  just  ns  frantic  ef¬ 
forts  were  being  made  to  force  the  stuff 
down  a  drain.  Admission  was  obtained 
later,  Dr.  Simon  said,  that  $10,000  worth 
of  drugs  had  already  been  disposed  of  by 
that  route. 

A  spectacular  two-hour  fire,  which 
caused  damage  estimated  at  $500,000, 
practically  wiped  out  the  big  car  barns  of 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  at 
the  Quincy-Boston  line  at  Boston,  Mass.. 
February  20.  At  least  40  new  passenger 
ears,  with  large  quantities  of  stores  and 
other  equipment,  were  destroyed. 

Vessels  flying  the  American  flag  led  all 
others  in  setting  a  new  record  of  Panama 
|Canal  traffic  in  1020.  This  is  shown  by 
figures  given  out  by  the  canal  authorities. 
Of  the  2,814  commercial  ships  using  the 
big  ditch  last  year  1.281  were  American. 
Great  Britain  came  next  with  867,  and 
Japan  third  with  122. 

What  is  believed  by  aerial  officers  here 
to  be  a  world’s  altitude  record  for  a 
parachute  jump  was  established  at  Fort 
Sill.  Ark.,  February  22,  when  Sergeant 
Eusel  Chambers,  155th  Aero  Squadron, 
jumped  from  an  airship  piloted  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Wagner  at  a  height  of  22.000  feet 
during  an  aerial  circus  at  Post  Field. 
The  previous  record  is  said  to  he  20.000 
feet.  Chambers  landed  six  miles  from  his 
take-off. 

Eight  persons  were  burned  to  death  and 
35  seriously  injured  when  two  trolley  oars 
crashed  head-on  and  burst  into  flames  at 
Shelton,  Conn.,  February  22.  The  motor- 
man  of  one  car  was  one  of  those  burned 
to  death.  The  collision  is  believed  to  have 
resulted  from  a  misunderstanding  of  a  tel¬ 
ephone  conversation  between  the  crews  of 
the  cars.  The  cars  crashed  together  on  a 
single-track  stretch  of  road,  where  20 
years  ago  more  than  30  persons  lost  their 
lives  in  a  trolley  accident. 

WA  SHINGTON.  —  Ordinary  expendi¬ 
tures  by  the  Government  during  January 
decreased  by  more  than  $16,000,000.  as 
compared  with  December,  while  public 
debt  payments  fell  off  by  more  than  $1,- 
000,000,000,  according  to  the  monthly 
statement  issued  February  1 7  by  the 
Treasury.  During  January  ordinary  ex¬ 
penditures  amounted  to  $388,179,272,  as 
against  $404,575,091  in  December.  Pay¬ 
ments  on  the  public  debt  for  January  to¬ 
taled  $590,100,657.  compared  with  $1,- 
000,418,856  during  the  previous  month. 
A  total  of  $83,081,570  charged  to  the  War 
Department  was  the  largest  ordinary  ex¬ 
penditure  for  January,  while  $545,859,o00 
spent  in  the  redemption  of  Treasury  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness  was  the  largest 
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item  of  public  debt  payments  for  the 
month. 

An  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  carrying  to  China  grain 
given  by  American  farmers  for  the  relief 
of  famine  sufferers  in  that  country  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  resolution  introduced  February 
17  by  Senator  Kenyon  (Iowa),  Repub¬ 
lican.  It.  is  the  plan  to  use  Shipping 
Board  vessels  to  carry  the  grain  and  to 
man  them  with  volunteers  from  the  Na¬ 
val  Reserve,  whose  expenses  would  be 
paid  out  of  the  appropriation.  The  rail 
road  employes  have  agreed  to  carry  the 
grain  to  the  Pacific  free  of  cost  and  ele¬ 
vator  interests  also  have  offered  to  assist 
in  the  movement  without  cost,  Senator 
Kenyon  said. 

House  provisions  in  the  agricultural  ap¬ 
propriations  bill  allowing  $367,000  for  the 
annual  Congressional  distribution  of  free 
seeds  were  struck  out  February  22  in  the 
Senate.  .  Senator  Harrison,  Democrat 
(Mississippi)  led  a  fight,  for  retention  of 
the  appropriation,  but  did  not  force  a 
roll  call. 

The  Senate  bill  restricting  foreign  im- 
migration  to  the  United  States  from  April 

T*2l,  t°  June  30,  1922,  to  3  per  cent 
of  aliens  from  various  countries  now  in 
America,  as  determined  by  the  1910  eon- 
sus,  was  agreed  to  in  conference  February 
12.  the  House  conferees  accepting  the 
complete  terms  of  the  Senate  measure. 
J  lie  maximum  number  that  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  from  abroad  in  any  one  year  un- 
this  provision  is  355,461,  of  which 
-0 — cl  2  could  come  in  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  northwest  Europe  and  153.- 
-49  from  other  portions  of  Europe. 

1  he  army  appropriation  bill,  carrying 
total  increase  in  appropriations  over  the 
House  bill  of  about  $35,000,000,  has  been 
completed  by  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  As 
passed  the  House  it  carried 
$. Ml, 208,1 12  and  provided  pay  for  an 
army  of  1. >0.000  men.  The  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  provided  for  175,000  men  and 
added  other  increases,  the  total  of  which 
has  not  been  tabulated,  but  which  Sena 
tor  Wadsworth  (N.  Y.),  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said  would  make  the  appro¬ 
priation  about  $366,500,000. 

FARM  AND  CARDEN.— Porter  Co.. 
Indiana,  will  be  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  ship  a  carload  of  corn  to  fam¬ 
ine-stricken  districts  in  Europe,  John  G. 
Brown,  president  of  the  Indiana  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Farmers’  Associations,  announced 
at  Valparaiso  February  21.  Mr.  Brown 
said  that  Illinois  would  contribute  the 
second  car. 

Oranges  were  shipped  to  Denver  from 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  February  22  in 
bushel  baskets  instead  of  boxes,  and  brok¬ 
ers  predicted  ihe  orange  industry  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  would  lie  revolutionized  as  a  result. 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture 
jn  the  farmer  government  of  Ontario  has 
introduced  into  the  provincial  legislature 
three  hills  designed  to  provide  for  both 
short-term  and  long-term  rural  credits.  In 
general,  these  proposed  measures  follow 
closely  the  texts  of  the  Manitoba  rural 
credits  act,  1917 ;  Manitoba  farm  loans 
act,  1917,  and  the  provincial  savings  act 
(Manitoba),  1920,  but  they  depart  from 
the  legislation  of  the  sister  province  in 
important  provisions.  They  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  close  attention  in  government  and 
financial  circles,  and  conferences  are  be¬ 
ing  arranged.  The  Ontario  farm  loans 
bill  would  authorize  provincial  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  farm  loan  associations  in  any  part 
of  Ontario,  with  one-half  the  capital  in 
every  case  subscribed  by  30  or  more  in¬ 
dividual  farmers,  each  of  whom  must  have 
subscribed  to  one  share  ($100)  of  stock  ; 
one-quarter  the  capital  subscribed  by  the 
local  municipality,  and  the  remaining  one- 
quarter  of  the  capital  subscribed  by  the 
government  of  Ontario.  The  bill  contem¬ 
plates  that  such  associations  should  re¬ 
ceive'  applications  for  loans  from  individ¬ 
ual  members  and  that  as  loans  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  local  associations  the 
money  should  bo  borrowed  on  the  collect¬ 
ive  liability  of  all  the  members.  The  rate 
of  interest  payable  by  the  borrower  must 
not  exceed  7  per  cent  and  one-seventh  of 
such  interest  must  be  paid  to  the  local 
association  to  help  defray  expenses,  pay 
dividends  of  not  more  than  G  per  cent  on 
the  paid-up  capital,  and  build  up  a  re¬ 
serve.  The  association  is  to  have  a  lien 
on  all  property  purchased  in  part  or 
whole  with  the  proceeds  of  any  such  loan 
and  by  filing  a  certificate  may  thereby 
obtain  a  lien  on  all  the  personal  property 
of  the  borrower.  The  bill  empowers  the 
provincial  government  to  lend  money  to 
any  farm  loan  association  and  to  enter 
into  agreements  and  guaranties  with 
hanks,  loan  companies  or  other  corpora¬ 
tions  to  secure  funds  for  financing  such 
associations. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

January  3-February  25— Short  courses 
in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Ice 
Cream  Making,  New  York  State  School 
of  Agriculture,  f’obleskill,  N.  Y. 

March  3-10 — Poultry  Week,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  of  Agriculture,  State 
College,  Pa. 

March  28-April  2 — Farmers’  Week, 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Me 

March  29 — Annual  meeting  Maine  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Agricultural  Associations, 
Orono,  Me. 

March  29 — Annual  meeting  Maine  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Farm  Bureaus,  Orono,  Me. 

March  30 — Maine  Beekeepers,  Orono. 
Me. 

March  31 — Maine  Livestock  Breeders’ 
Association,  Orono,  Me. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

(Continued  from  page  370) 

and  there  to  discard  substitutes  and  use 
tim  genuine  dairy  product.  Every  local 
dairy  organization  should  have  a  commit¬ 
tee  whose  business  it  will  be  to  see  that 
genuine  dairy  products  are  sold  in  the 
local  stores,  and  that  the  supply  is  con¬ 
stant  from  regional  sources.  The  com¬ 
mittee  would  keep  a  record  of  the  local 
consumption  of  dairy  substitutes  aud 
labor  constantly  to  displo  e  them  with 
the  honest  products  of  the  cow.  This  de¬ 
velopment  of  local  consumption  is  an  im 
portant  reason  for  the  system  of  local 
associations  as  compared  with  a  central¬ 
ized  organization.  To  make  it  general  it 
must  lie  systematically  directed  from  a 
central  oflice;  but  the  effective  agency  is 
the  live  local  association. 

The  co-operative  system,  however,  finds 
its  real  task  and  its  greatest  opportunity 
in -the  markets  of  the  large  cities  and  in 
New  York  State  in  our  own  metropolitan 
city.  Tt.  is  there  that  prices  are  largely 
made  for  the  whole  Eastern  part  of  the 
country.  There  it  meets  the  middleman 
system  entrenched  and  fortified  and  inter 
locked  with  the  banks,  the  truckmen,  the 
railroads,  the  storage  warehouses,  the  ex¬ 
changes  and  the  politicians.  The  banks 
furnish  the  money  for  speculation,  the 
cold  storage  houses  give  the  dealers  a 
monopoly  of  their  space,  the  truckmen 
are  satisfied  with  a  system  that  gives 
them  long  hauls,  and  they  work  to  pre¬ 
serve  it;  the  big  railroads  have  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  traffic  through  their  docks 
and  delivery  system,  and  they  will  do 
nothing  to  displease  the  middlemen,  who 
are  large  receivers.  The  exchanges  are 
manipulated  by  the  dealers  themselves, 
and  they  serve  to  fix  prices.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  are  allied  with  the  food  specu¬ 
lators  in  countless  ways.  The  middlemen 
are  liberal  contributors  to  campaign 
funds,  and  include  both  parties.  Some¬ 
times  the  politician  is  a  paid  attorney,  or 
lie  may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  get 
favors  for  clients  who  are  in  trouble,  and 
who  pay  good  retainers.  Every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  city  and  State  governments 
has  an  incumbent  friendly  to  the  food 
trusts  and  speculators.  When  informa¬ 
tion  or  influence  is  needed  there  is  some¬ 
one  on  the  State  job  to  furnish  it.  Gov¬ 
ernment  agents,  from  the  city  roundsman 
to  the  State  leader,  are  found  to  serve  the 
middlemen  system  of  food  distribution. 


Turning  Under  Sweet  Clover 

Annual  white  Sweet  clover  has  been 
recommended  in  your  columns  as  of  value 
ns  a  green  mammal  plant,  and  instances 
have  been  published  where  this  plant  has 
attained  a  height,  -  I  believe,  of  six  or 
eight  feet.  Will  you  explain  how  vegeta 
tion  of  such  height  or  anywhere  near  as 
tall  can  he  plowed  under  the  soil?  Would 
there  be  considerable  benefit  to  the  soil  in 
cutting  such  a  crop  for  hay  and  plowing 
under  the  stubble  and  roots?  tt.  e.  b. 

There  would  he  some  benefit  from  this 
but  of  course  not  so  much  as  where  the 
entire  crop  is  put  under.  A  good  plow¬ 
man  with  a  heavy  chain  dragging  in 
front  of  the  plow  oa  i  tuck  under  almost 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  growing  crop. 
Or  tiie  clover  can  he  cut  and  willed  on 
the  ground  and  then  raked  into  the  fur¬ 
rows. 


Raspberries  and  Peach  Yellow 

T  have  quite  a  nice  little  peach  orchard 
in  hearing  and  wish  to  plant  an  acre  or 
two  in  berries.  Ts  there  any  truth  in  the 
saying  that  raspberries  cause  peach  yel¬ 
lows  if  planted  anywhere  close  together? 

Waynesboro,  Pa,  n.  0.  F. 

The  raspberries  will  not  cause  yellows 
in  the  peach.  We  have  seen  a  number  of 
orchards  where  raspberries  were  grown 
between  the  peach  trees  apparently  with 
good  success.  In  other  eases  the  trees 
seem  to  suffer.  The  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  raspberries  are  some  time  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  disease  known  as  crown- 
gall.  which  is  also  found  on  the  peach 
tree.  There  seem  to  be  cases  on  record 
where  the  crown-gall  has  been  brought 
into  the  peach  orchard  on  raspberry  roots, 
and  the  same  would  probably  he  true  of 
any  of  the  bush  fruits.  It  is  dangerous, 
therefore,  to  plant  these  bush  fruits  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  fruit  trees,  unless  we  are 
absolutely  sure  that  no  crown-galls  can 
be  found  on  the  bushes.  We  have  grown 
raspberries  and  peach  trees  together  with-, 
out  any  serious  trouble  from  this  cause, 
hot  there  seems  to  be  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  crown-gal1,  is  sometimes 
brought  injto  an  orchard  in  this  way. 
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Perishable  Freight  Service 


PERISHABLE  commodities  re¬ 
quire  special  handling,  loading, 
and  icing  arrangements.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  the  best  methods 
for  loading  and  stowing  perishable 
commodities.  The  shipper  can  learn 
these  methods  by  calling  the  agricul¬ 
tural  service  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Lines.  Actual  demonstrations  of 
the  proper  methods  of  loading  and 
stowing  will  be  given  wherever  suf¬ 
ficient  interest  is  manifested.  Through 
this  service  the  shipper  is  aided  in 
knowing  better  both  his  product  and 
market. 

In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  terri¬ 


tories,  the  Department’s  experts  on 
refrigerator  car  loading  assist  in 
maintaining  the  original  condition  of 
shipments  to  destination.  An  expe¬ 
rienced  Crop  Estimator  advises  on 
movable  production,  date  of  move¬ 
ment,  and  wider  distribution.  The 
performance  of  icing  services  is  close¬ 
ly  followed  and  carefully  checked. 

The  shipping  of  perishable  freight 
over  the  New  York  Central  Lines  is 
the  last  step  in  the  attainment  of  the 
farmer’s  profit. 

The  Agricultural  Department  wel¬ 
comes  your  inquiries. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  — *•  LAKE  ERIE  €r WESTERN, 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY  -  TOLEDO  OHIO  CENTRAL  -  PITTSBURGH  &IAKE  ERIE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL- AND -SUBSIDIARY  LINES 


New  York  Central  Station 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 


La  Salle  Street  Statioa 
Chicago,  III. 
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Bigger  Profits 
with  FERTILE 
FIELDS 


SQ 


Land 
continually 
cropped  without  replacing 
plant-nourishment,  soon  “peters  out.” 
Sour  unproductive  soil  is  made  sweet  and 
productive  by  spreading  Solvay— ground  fine,  guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates,  furnace  dried,  no  waste.  Non-caustic— will 
not  burn.  Crops  increase  first  harvest  after  use.  Booklet  mailed 
FREE.  Write! 


THE  SOLVAY 
PROCESS  CO. 


pulverized 


501  Milton  Ave. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LIME  STON  E 


The  Best  Crops  Require  the  Use  of 

Wil  COX  Fertilizers 

Our  customers  call  them  “fertilizers  that  fertilize.” 

They  know,  and  we  want  you  to  know  the  advantages 
of  using  our  goods,— quality  and  condition  second  to 
none.  Ask  us  about  them  ! 

We  suggest  that  you  put  your  crop  feeding  problems 
before  us.  They  will  have  our  immediate  attention. 

THE  WILCOX  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 
Mystic  -  -  Connecticut 


T U.  S.  Flanner 
O.D.  Shirts 


Pay  Postman 


Made  of  9  <«.  Flannel,  Re¬ 
inforced  Throughout.  Two 
pockets,  attached  collar, 
rout'  opportunity  to  got  two  shirts  for 
price  of  one,  for  these  are  genuine  U.  8.  Army  Wool 
flannel  Shirts.  Send  No  Money  Now-.  Send  your 
name  and  address  and  shirts  will  he  sent  )>y  return 
mail.  Pay  Postman  16.00  and  postage  when  your 
two  shirts  arrive. 

r.uarsntoo  •  Ye  tru«ranti  e  you  will  he  en- 
aill.ee.  .  tirely  sati-tled  or  your  money 
hack.  Don’t  hesitate.  Push  your  order  to-day  be¬ 
fore  you  forget. 

United  States  Blanket  Co. 

Dept.  21  45  W.  34th  Street  New  York 


r=~-  ■  ,  ■  ■ 1 

I  When  you  t write  advertisers  mention 
I  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
I  a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SPRAYING 


Protects  Your  Crops  Against  Insects 
and  Fungus  Diseases 


THE  UNION  LEADER 

The  “EVERY  PURPOSE”  Sprayer 

Cylinder  Head  and  Valves  are  Fully  Water  Jacketed 
Wheels  Adjustable  on  Axles  any  distance  from  44  to  72  in. 

Can  be  furnished  with  :  ny  kind  of  equipment  for  Fruit 
or  Vegetable  Spraying.  Has  a  Revolving  Agitator  fitted 
with  a  Brush  for  keeping  suction  strainer  clean  and  poison 
in  thorough  solution.  Write  for  complete  description. 


The  “OSPRAYMO”  line  of  spraying  equip¬ 
ment,  from  the  Bucket  or  Knapsack  types  to  the 
large  Power  Orchard  rigs,  are  noted  for  their  capa¬ 
city  for  work  and  are  built  to  stand  up  under  most 
severe  conditions.  No  clogged  nozzles  —  no  waste 
of  time  and  money  through  breakdowns.  They  are 
built  for  long  life  and  uninterrupted  service. 


A  SPRAYER  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
HIGH  PRESSURE  GUARANTEED 


YELLOW  JACKET 

For  POTATOES,  CELERY,  PICKLES  or  TOMATOES 
With  Selected  Cypress  100  Gallon  Tank 
“The  Golden  Sprayer ” 


Has  AUXILIARY  AIR  CHAMBER 

Revolving  Agitator  and  paddles  with  Brushes  automatically  clean 
suction  strainer  and  keeps  the  poison  in  thorough  solution. 

Write  for  further  details  and  complete  catalog. 


The  Real  Secret  of  Success  in  Spraying  Potatoes  is  HIGH  PRESSURE 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE 


FIELD 

Dept.  2-A 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Spraying  Notes 


Last  Season's  Spraying  Experience 

Thorough  Work. — Last  Spring,  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years.  I  did  not  ride 
one  of  the  spray  rigs.  So  my  remarks 
now  are  more  like  those  of  an  “innocent 
bystander.”  In  1020  we  did  not  do  any 
real  dormant  spraying,  but  got  over  most 
of  the  orchards  with  the  “delayed  dor¬ 
mant.”  Then,  because  the  “pink  spray” 
was  so  important,  in  1910  we  took  great 
pains  to  get  it  on  well.  As  soon  as  the 
petals  were  mostly  off  the  spraying  started 
again,  and  we  got  all  over  the  orchards 
from  two  sides  and  doubled  up  on  some 
of  the  more  important  blocks.  This  was 
the  most  thorough  spraying  our  orchards 
had  ever  had  and  we  felt  reasonably  safe. 

Disappointing  Results. — The  season 
of  1920  was  very  dry.  There  was  practi¬ 
cally  no  rain  from  the  middle  of  March 
until  wheat  sowing.  It  did  not  seem  that 
the  trees  were  damp  more  than  a  few 
hours  at  a  time  all  Summer.  Early  in 
the  season  we  found  that  we  had  fungus 
in  certain  blocks.  Some  blocks  of  young 
trees  where  we  took  special  pains  to  get 
a  good  job  had  no  scab.  Other  older 
blocks  had  a  great  deal  of  it.  Some  large 
old  trees  were  practically  clean  on  the 
lower  branches,  hut  very  bad  higher  up.  Tn 
what  we  know  as  the  “Ben  Davis  Block” 
the  eight  rows  on  the  east  side  were  prac¬ 
tically  clean,  while  the  apples  on  the  rest 
of  the  trees  were  bad.  Those  on  the 
south  sides  of  I  he  trees  were  very  bad. 
Early  in  the  “calyx  spray”  there  came  a 
day  of  west  wind.  As  it  is  important  at 
that  lime  to  get  some  spray  on  the  trees 
we  sent  one  <>f  the  teams  to  work  on  the 
Ben  Davis  from  the  west  side.  After 
spraying  these  eight  rows  a  change  of 
wind  or  some  other  reason  took  this  spray 
rig  to  other  trees,  and  it  was  several  days 
before  they  got  back  and  started  spraying 
the  same  block  from  the  north.  A  few 
days  later  a  change  of  wind  allowed  the 
trees  to  be  sprayed  from  the  south.  In 
the  case  of  that  block  the  spraying  f rom 
the  west  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one 
that  had  any  great  effect  in  keeping  the 
apples  clean. 

High  Pressure  Needed.  —  All  our 
spraying  was  done  with  guns  at  fairly 
high  pressures  and  the  spray  material 
was  driven  through  the  trees  well  enough 
from  the  west  to  give  a  large  amount  of 
protection  to  all  sides.  The  past  season 
has  shown  us  more  than  ever  that  we 
must  spray  at  high  pressure  so  that  the 
material  may  he  broken  up  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  likely  that  most  of  the  fail¬ 
ures  to  get  good  effects  from  the  spray- 
guns  have  been  due  to  the  use  of  too  low 
pressure.  Care  must  he  taken  to  have 
the  holes  in  the  disks  of  the  guns  small 
enough  so  that  the  pressure  will  not  be 
pulled  down.  Euless  the  disks  are  very 
hard  it  may  be  neceskary  to  put  in  new 
ones  several  times  in  a  season.  There  is 
much  wear  on  the  sides  of  the  hole  when 
the  liquid  is  rushing  out  under  a  pressure 
of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

Saving  Pumps. — We  did  no.t  use  lime 
in  the  spray  mixture  last  year,  and  found 
that  the  wear  on  the  pumps  was  much 
less.  At  high  pressures  the  grit  in  the 
lime  cuts  out  plungers  very  fast.  Other 
parts  of  the  pump  may  get  out  of  order, 
too.  I  have  seen  a  gash  larger  than  the 
head  of  a  pencil  cut  in  a  valve  seat  in  a 
few  minutes  when  the  spray  got  to  leak¬ 
ing  past.  For  next  season  we  have  new 
cylinders  and  plungers  for  the  spray 
pumps.  Instead  of  the  old  displacement 
plungers  working  through  a  packing 
gland  we  have  a  leather  valve  at  the  lower 
end  between  the  plunger  and  the  cylinder 
wall.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  it 
is  much  better  and  are  equipping  all  their 
new  pumps  that  way. 

The  Spray-gun. — The  past  year  has 
seen  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
spray-guns  put  on  the  market.  Each  has 
some  point  which  it  is  said  will  be  so 
much  better  that  it  will  put  all  the  other 
makes  out  of  business,  but  I  have  not  yet 
seen  one  that  is  better  than  the  old  origi¬ 
nal  spray-gun.  One  .of  the  points  some¬ 
times  made  against  the  spray-gun  is  that 
the  spray  is  driven  at  such  a  high  speed 
that  it  injures  the  leaves  by  the  force 
with  which  it  strikes.  Such  a  statement 
is  almost  sure  proof  that  the  gun  was  not 


used  right.  If  it  was  properly  designed 
and  used  at  high  enough  pressure,  and 
with  a  small  enough  opening  in  the  disk, 
there  would  have  been  no  more  mechani¬ 
cal  injury  than  with  a  fog  drawn  through 
the  trees  by  a  strong  wind.  If  the  gun 
is  right,  and  used  at  the  right  pressure, 
it  cannot  deliver  a  stream  under  any  con¬ 
ditions.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean 
that  there  will  be  no  mechanical  effect  if 
the  nozzle  is  brought  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  the  leaves  that  are  being  sprayed.  At 
such  a  distance  the  air  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  mix  with  the  spray,  and  the 
fine  particles  have  not  had  time  to  sepa¬ 
rate.  In  stumbling  around  the  deck  as 
the  wheels  drop  into  holes  the  nozzle  may 
be  pointed  down  the  driver’s  neck  at 
short  range,  and  be  will  not  fail  to  men¬ 
tion  it. 

Lime-sulphur.  —  We  still  stand  by 
lime-sulphur.  It  has  its  faults.  It  is  not 
as  pleasant  to  use  as  the  miscible  oils; 
at  least  it  makes  more  of  a  disturbance 
when  we  get  it  in  the  eye.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  valuable  fungicide  as  well 
as  a  good  contact  poison  for  certain  in¬ 
sects.  and  we  feel  that  we  know  how  to 
use  it.  We  are  still  waiting  for  the 
dusters  to  show  us  something  of  value. 
Their  main  argument,  of  course,  is  speed. 
This  is  a  big  point  if  they  can  show  us 
where  they  get  speed  without  reducing 
protection.  Some  of  the.  newer  spray  out¬ 
fits  will  give  about  as  great  speed  as  the 
dusters  and  without  reducing  protection. 
We  are  still  of  the  belief  that  the  dust 
men  have  not  proved  their  point. 

Calyx  Spray. — The  experience  of  the 
past  season  has  shown  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  getting  the  “calyx  spray”  on 
promptly.  In  1919  it  was  the  spraying 
just  before  the  blossoms  opened  that  saved 
the  crop  if  well  done.  In  1920  it  was  the 
spraying  done  during  the  first  few  days 
after  the  petals  began  to  fall  which  saved 
such  of  the  crop  as  was  saved.  After 
about  the  first  week  of  the  “calyx  spray” 
nearly  as  much  good  would  have  been 
done  if  clear  water  had  been  used.  Sec¬ 
ondary  infection  may  have  something  to 
do  with  increasing  the  amount  of  apple 
scab,  especially  on  trees  which  have  not 
been  sprayed,  but  under  commercial  or¬ 
chard  conditions  there  is  not  likely  to  he 
enough  secondary  infection  to  destroy 
more  apples  than  a  man  could  carry  in 
his  pockets,  if  the  spraying  just  before 
and  just  after  blossoming  is  done  right 
and  at  the  right  time.  ALFRED  c.  WEED. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Truth  About  Dusting  Fruit 

1  have  been  using  a  liquid  spray,  small 
TV6  horse  power,  in  orchard,  but  did  not 
have  enough  power  for  good  work.  If 
I  got  the  engine  going  well  it  would 
blow  out  the  valves;  no  end  of  trouble, 
and  water  supply  was  not  very  handy, 
taking  altogether  too  much  time  just  at 
planting  or  cultivating  time,  consequently 
we  have  never  been  very  thorough  in 
spraying.  I  am  now  pumping  water  with 
that  small  engine,  and  am  undecided 
whether  to  buy  another  wet  rig  or  get  a 
duster.  The  dusters  are  not  common  just 
around  here,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  data 
on  them.  I  have  about  .">00  trees,  mostly 
apple.  I  lean  to  the  duster  as  saving 
time  when  it  is  valuable,  if  it  will  get 
results  and  give  us  clean  fruit.  What  is 
your  opinion?  ,T.  M. 

Granite  Springs,  N.  Y. 

We  have  now  used  a  duster  three  years. 
For  the  worm  and  other  eating  insects  it 
has  given  us  results  fully  equal  to  the 
liquid  spray.  For  apple  scab  and  sim¬ 
ilar  diseases  we  consider  it  not  quite  equal 
to  the  liquid.  We  cannot  kill  the  scale 
with  the  dust,  and  we  do  not  find  it  equal 
to  the  liquid  for  killing  plant  lice.  These 
few  lines  cover  the  case  as  we  have  found 
it,  but  they  should  be  elaborated.  We 
use  the  liquid  spray  for  scale,  but  depend 
on  the  dust  entirely  for  killing  the  cod¬ 
ling  worm.  If  your  orchard  is  free  from 
scale  and  similar  insects  it  would  be  rea¬ 
sonably  safe  to  depend  on  the  duster 
alone.  If  you  have  the  scale,  by  all 
means  use  the  liquid  for  dormant  spray¬ 
ing.  We  know,  of  „ course,  that  some 
writers  are  claiming  that  they  have  a 
dust  which  will  kill  the  scale,  but  the 
merest  study  of  the  life  habits  of  that  in¬ 
sect  ought  to  show  the  folly  of  such  ad¬ 
vice.  Whenever  it  is  possible  we  think 
a  fruit  grower  will  lie  repaid  by  using 
(Continued  on  page  378) 
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NIAGARA  DUSTERS  AND  MATERIALS 


Dusting  Pays 

In  Orchard,  Field  or  Vineyard 

Ask  any  man  who  has  dusted  and  he  will  tell  you  Dusting 
pays  because  it  gives  at  least  equal  protection  while  effect¬ 
ing  a  great  saving  in  labor  and  time. 

Niagara 

Dusters  and  Dust  Mixtures 

Have  Made  the  Dusting  Method  a  Success 

The  first  commercial  Duster  was  a  Niagara,  and  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  Dust  Mixtures  bore  the  Niagara  Brand. 

Year  by  year  additional  Niagara  Dust  Mixtures  have  been  per¬ 
fected  and  new  types  of  Niagara  Dusters  have  been  designed. 

Today,  no  matter  what  the  crop,  you  can  protect  it  easily, 
quickly  and  economically  with  the  right  Niagara  Duster 
applying  the  right  Niagara  Mixture  in  just  the  right  way 

Tell  us  what  crop  you  want  to  protect 
and  we  will  send  you  a  booklet  showing  the 
Duster  and  the  Mixture  best  suited  for  the  work. 


This  Niagara  P.  W.  Potato  Duster 
with  2  V2  Horse  Power  Air-Cooled 
Engine  Will  Dust  30  Acres  a  Day 

Dusting  Irish  Potatoes  with  a  copper  dust  plus  a  poison  for 
diseases  and  insect  pests  has  been  practiced  for  the  past  two 
years  in  New  York,  Vermont  and  Nova  Scotia  by  both  prac¬ 
tical  growers  and  experimental  stations  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

The  sturdy  Niagara  Power  Potato  Duster  (illustrated),  a 
triumph  in  Niagara  engineering  skill,  dusts  four  rows  at  a 
time  and  covers  30  acres  a  day.  By  adjusting  the  nozzles  it 
delivers  the  dust  to  the  vines  in  a  horizontal,  downward  or 
upward  current  as  desired.  The  entire  distributing  system  is 
easily  adjusted  to  suit  the  height  of  the  potatoes  and  width 
of  rows. 

Niagara  Potato  Dust  contains  dehydrated  copper  sulphate 
and  Calcium  Arsenate  and  is  used  for  early  and  late  '  fghts 
and  for  t he  pot:  to  bug.  Wherever  used  it  stimulates  the 
growth  of  the  vines  and  gives  larger  yields. 

In  regard  to  dust  on  potatoes.  IV e  are  satisfied  that  the 
results  we  get  are  as  good  as  from  sprayed.  Check  rows 
showed  half  rotten  when  dug,  dust  and  sprayed  no  sign  of 
rot,  and  are  keeping  good  a‘.  present  writing. 

......  (Signed)  Lenniiouts  Bros. 

Williamson,  N.  Y .,  Jan.  18,  1921. 

We  like  the  dust  so  well  that  liquid  spray  is  out  of  the 
question.  We  used  the  dust  on  cabbages,  greenhouse  toma¬ 
toes  and  potatoes. 

I  wish  you  would  send  me  prices  and  description  of  your 
Power  dusters.  ( Signed )  A.  F.  Hickman. 

Eden,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  I  get. 

We  simply  dusted  the  potatoes  with  drv  Bordeaux  begin¬ 
ning  first  when  the  tops  were  five  or  six  inches  high  and 
continuing  throughout  the  season  until  the  tops  were  nearly 
ripe,  and  I  am  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  dry  poivde'r. 
It  increased  the  yield  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

n  T  „  (Signed)  B.  E.  Slayton. 

Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1921. 

Niagara  Traction  Potato  Duster 

will  cover  20  acres  a  dav 

The  Niagara  Hand  Blower  Gun 

will  cover  V2  acre  per  hour 
tf  you  grow  potatoes “ 

Write  for  Bulletin  212 
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l  Compressed  Air  Spray*  bb 
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This  is  SOME  Sprayer! 

Sprays  trees,  shrubs,  potatoes  and  field  crops 
for  insects  and  fungus;  sprays  stables,  pig 
and  poultry  pens  and  barn  yards  for  lice,  ver¬ 
min  and  for  disinfecting 

Also  useful  for  whitewashing  stables,  poultry 
houses  and  fences. 

It’s  handy  too,  for  washing  windows,  buggies 
and  for  spraying  stock. 


SMITH 

No  22. 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 


Banner 


Heavy,  4-gallon  galvanized  steel  or  brass 
tank,  strongly  made.  Easy  to  fill — by 
detaching  pump.  Pump  is  seamless  brass, 
2  inches  in  diameter;  nothing  to  rust,  cor¬ 
rode  or  wear  out. 

Handle  easily  locks  into  pump.  A  few  strokes 
of  pump  and  tank  is  filled  with  compressed 
air.  Automatic,  Brass,  Non-cloggable  Noz¬ 
zle  throws  long,  fine  mist  or  coarse  spray.  No 
waste.  Easily  operated  by  man,  woman  or 
child. 

This  No.  22  Banner  is  built  to  stand  rough, 
hard  service.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  it  by  name. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

50  Genesee  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

On  sale  in  New  York  City  at  No.  98  Chambers  St. 

We  make  50  different  styles  and  sizes  of  spray¬ 
ers.  If  you  are  interested  in  smaller  or  larger 
sprayers  send  for  catalog. 


WHITEWASHING 
POULTRY-HOUSES^ 
etc...  • 
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SPRAYING 

TREES 


SPRAYING  VEGETABLES  DISINFECTING  STABLES 

-  1  ,AI 


EVERY  farm  has  or  should  have  fruit 
trees.  These  must  be  sprayed  to 
produce  quality  fruit.  That’s  a  job  for 
Auto-Spray  No.  I.  It  is  operated  by 
compressed  air.  When  equipped  with 
one  or  two  extensions  it  drives  a  fog  of 
spray  into  the  top  of  good-sized  fruit 
trees,  drenching  bark,  fruit  and  foliage. 
The  extra  fruit  will  soon  repay  you. 

Used,  too,  for  heading  off  blight  and 
bugs  in  the  garden  and  for  disinfecting 
and  whitewashing  the  henhouse,  hog- 
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house  and  dairy.  A  patented  Non-Clog 
nozzle  permits  you  to  spray  steadily 
without  stopping  or  skipping.  The 
Auto-Pop  gives  you  absolute  control 
of  the  spray  with  one  hand. 

Auto-Spray  No.  1  is  a  favorite  of  a 
famous  line,  including  outfits  for  field, 
orchard  and  garden.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  our  illustrated  catalog  and  helpful 
Spraying  Guide  prepared  for  us  by 
Cornell  University  specialists.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

Maple  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


The  Truth  About  Dusting  Fruit 

(Continued  from  page  576) 
both  duster  and  sprayer.  The  dust  ia 
more  expensive,  but  you  gain  so  much 
time  by  using  it  that  in  many  seasons  of 
unsettled  weather  the  ability  to  get  over 
the  orchard  rapidly  proves  a  great  asset. 
We  hear  of  people  who  say  they  can 
work  just  as  rapidly  with  the  sprayer 
as  we  can  with  the  duster.  They  would 
be  hopelessly  lost  in  a  rough,  hilly  or¬ 
chard  like  on !■  own.  At  the  same  time 
we  would  not  attempt  to  produce  per¬ 
fectly  clean  fruit  with  the  duster  alone, 
as  we  have  some  scale. 


Eastern  Meeting  New  York  Horticultural 
Society 
Part  II 

Prof.  I\  .T.  Parrott,  of  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion.  said :  “Among  the  important  in¬ 
sect  enemies  of  the  apple  there  should  he 
listed  three  species  of  small  leaf  hoppers. 
One  of  these  feeds  almost  exclusively  on 
tender  terminal  growth,  causing  marked 
curling  of  the  foliage.  It  is  especially  de¬ 
structive  in  nursery  plantings  and  young 
apple  orchards.  The  injury  produced  by 
the  other  two  species  is  quite  different, 
as  the  affected  leaves  display  a  character¬ 
istic  white  stippling  of  the  upper  sur¬ 
faces.  At  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
these  spots  appear  as  isolated  white 
points,  most  frequently  along  the  midrib 
and  outer  edges  of  the  leaves.  As  the 
severity  of  the  attack  increases  the  spots 
merge  and  the  entire  leaf  becomes  pallid 
and  functionless.  This  injury  was  very 
marked  during  the  past  Summer,  and  in 
some  orchards  no  doubt  exerted  an  ad¬ 
verse  influence  on  the  vitality  of  the  trees. 
The  hoppers  have  the  habit  of  constantly 
discharging  droplets  of  liquid.  In  many 
orchards  the  discoloration  of  the  fruit  by 
these  deposits  was  so  great  that  the  upper 
and  exposed  surfaces  of  the  apples  pre¬ 
sented  a  copperish  hue.  This  spotting  of 
the  fruits,  as  well  as  of  the  leaves,  is  a 
characteristic  indication  of  severe  infesta¬ 
tion,  and  if  not  removed  h.v  rain  may 
materially  affect  the  appearance  of  the 
crop. 

“For  bearing  orchards  experimental 
data  are  needed  establishing  the  practical 
value  of  spraying  and  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  operations  should  be  under¬ 
taken  to  secure  results  against  the  leaf 
hoppers  commensurate  with  the  outlay  for 
labor  and  materials.  Moreover,  until  this 
year,  injuries  by  the  leaf  hoppers  in  the 
Station  orchard  have  not  been  important 
enough  to  have  appreciably  influenced 
crop  production.  If  the  insects  continue 
superabundant  the  suggestion  is  offered 
that  growers  spray  as  directed  for  red- 
bugs.  using  nicotine  sulphate  m  the  pink 
and  calyx  sprays.  The  nymphs,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  earlier  stages,  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  tobacco  preparations,  but  in 
order  to  reach  them  in  the  greatest  num¬ 
bers  special  pains  should  he  exercised  to 
coat  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  with  the 
spraying  mixture. 

“Tt  seems  desirable  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  Summer  in 
Niagara,  Orleans  and  Ontario  counties 
especially,  the  work  of  the  San  Jost*  was 
again  evident  in  some  orchards,  and  spot¬ 
ting  of  apples  lias  been  conspicuous 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  coin¬ 
mission  men.  The  infestation  of  fruits 
as  judged  h.v  samples  was  not  usually  of 
serious  extent,  'but  the  rejuvenation  of 
the  scale  is  certainly  a  warning  that  it 
is  not  extinct  and  cannot  safely  he  ig¬ 
nored.  If  appreciable  development  of  the 
post  is  noted,  especially  in  orchards  of 
large  trees,  lime-sulphur  at  the  rate  of 
one  to  eight  should  bo  applied,  or.  if  one 
of  the  dry  substitutes  is  selected,  care 
should  be  exercised  that  enough  of  the 
material  is  used  to  make  an  effective 
spray. 

“It  is  desirable  to  direct  once  more  the 
attention  of  fruit  growers  to  calcium  ar¬ 
senate.  In  spite  of  its  cheapness  and 
compatibility  with  lime-sulphur,  its  use 
for  the  treatment  of  fruit  trees  still  seems 
to  be  questionable.  Tn  our  experiments 
during  the  past  three  years  calcium  ar¬ 
senate  lias  proven  equally  as  effective  as 
lead  arsenate  for  controlling  codling  moth, 
and  when  used  with  extra  amounts  of 
lime  it  has  generally  proven  about  as 
safe,  although  in  several  instances  there 
has  been  conspicuous  burning  of  the 
leaves.  The  fact  that  calcium  arsenate 
varies  considerably  in  its  chemical  and 
physical  properties,  requiring  special  pre¬ 
cautions  with  respect  to  its  employment, 
deters  most  official  workers  from  giving 
the  arsenical  an  unqualified  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  orchard  operations.  Tt  is  self- 
evident  that  until  manufacturers  perfect 
their  methods  and  the  arsenical  becomes 
standardized,  growers  can  hardly  afford 
to  use  the  material,  since  needed  chemical 
assistance  is  not  readily  available.  In 
spite  of  the  formation  of  sludge,  arsenate 
of  lead  is,  therefore,  given  preference  for 
orchard  spraying.  As  pointed  out  last 
year,  calcium  arsenate  has  proven  an 
efficient  and  economical  poison  for.  pota¬ 
toes,  and  doubtless  will  he  used  in  in¬ 
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creasing  quantities  for  this  purpose. 

“During  recent  months  considerable  in¬ 
terest  has  boon  manifest  by  growers  of 
this  State  in  the  merits  of  para-dichloro- 
benzine  for  controlling  the  peach  borer. 
Attention  has  been  directed  to  this  ma¬ 
terial  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Entomology,  which 
lias  for  several  years  been  conducting  a 
series  of  experiments  with  various  vola¬ 
tile  toxic  compounds  applied  to  the  soil 
at  the  base  of  the  tree.  Of  the  substances 
tested,  para-diehlorobenzine  has  proven 
the  most  promising,  it  being  reported  to 
have  proved  quite  effective  over  a  wide 
range  of  varying  conditions.  On  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  borer  and  the 
serious  difficulties  that  are  experienced  in 
attempting  to  control  it  by  existing  meth¬ 
ods,  encouragement  should  be  given  to  all 
efforts  which  have  as  their  object  the 
establishment  of  economical  and  effective 
control  measures. 

“Following  the  publication  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  u.  S.  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology,  Dr.  A 1  vah  Peterson,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  undertook 
similar  tests,  with  equally  encouraging  re¬ 
sults.  Me  states  that  if  para-dich loro- 
benzine  is  properly  applied  it  will  kill  90 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  borers,  and  in  a 
number  of  experiments  there  was  100  per¬ 
cent  control.  The  gas,  it  appears,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  destructive  to  young  worms. 

“Para-diehlorobenzine  is  a  white,  cry¬ 
stalline  solid,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
vaporizes  slowly  at  ordinary  tempera- 
lures.  The  gas  given  off  is  much  heavier 
than  air.  and  its  odor  resembles  that  of 
naphthalene.  T\  hile  non-poisonous  to 
man.  it  is  toxic  to  insects  when  they  are 
exposed  to  the  gas  for  a  considerable 
period  of  iinie.  The  price  for  the  mate¬ 
rial  ranges  from  15  to  .‘TO  cents  per  pound, 
depending  upon  the  amount  purchased. 

1  lie  total  c  >st  of  treatment  (including 
labor  i .  six-year-old  trees  (or  older),  aver¬ 
ages  between  .*!  and  4  cents  per  tree. 

“Before  making  an  application  all 
weeds,  grass  and  leaves  are  removed 
about  the  base  of  the  trunk,  forming  a 
smooth,  clear  area  0  to  8  in.  wide  at  soil 
level.  The  chemical,  at  the  rate  of  three- 
fourths  ounce,  or.  an  ounce  per  tree,  is 
distributed  evenly  in  a  narrow  band  about 
the  trunk.  The  hand  should  1h>  about  1 
in.  in  width,  the  center  of  the  band  being 

2  in.  from  the  hark  of  the  tree.  No  crys¬ 
tals  should  he  closer  than  1  in.  from  the 
tree  Injury  may  occur  if  the  material 
is  placed  against  the  tree.  After  the 
application  several  shovels  of  earth  are 
placed  over  the  crystals,  and  the  earth  is 
then  firmly  compacted  by  the  back  of  the 
shovel  to  form  a  cone-shaped  pile.  In 
.New  Jersey  the  best  time  to  apply  the 
material  appears  to  be  the  last  week  in 
August  or  early  September.  Future  ex¬ 
periment's  will  doubtless  suggest  some 
modifications  in  present  directions.  Prom¬ 
ising  as  are  the  reports  of  the  control 
measure,  it.  is  desirable  to  call  attention 
to  the  experimental  status  of  this  treat¬ 
ment.  and  to  the  lack  of  data  as  to  its 
value  under  our  conditions.  Growers 
especially  interested  in  this  subject  should 
obtain  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  790,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I'  or  several  years  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  relative  to  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  apples  as  a  result  of  applying 
spraying  mixtures.  The  statements  of 
certain  observers  relative  to  the  unfavor¬ 
able  influence  of  sprays  on  apple  yields 
suggested  the  desirability  of  experiments 
to  detenu  ini*  the  effects  of  spraying  on 
the  setting  of  apples  in  this  State.  Tn 
the  Station  experiments  lime-sulphur  was 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  to  40,  und  to  every 
100  gallons  lbs.  of  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead  was  added.  In  some  instances 
calcium  arsenate  was  used  at  the  rate  of 
2  lbs.  to  every  100  gallons.  The  formula 
for  Bordeaux  mixture  was  0  lbs.  copper 
sulphate,  ti  lbs.  lime  and  3  lbs.  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gallons  of  water. 
The  dusting  mixture  (90-10  formula) 
was  applied  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  per  tree. 
Four  applications  of  each  were  made: 
(1)  pink;  (2)  calyx;  (3)  14  days;  and 
(4)  midsummer  treatment  during  early 
August.  Following  the  third  application 
the  apples  in  several  series  were  tagged 
in  order  that  they  might  be  closely  ob¬ 
served  during  the  growing  period,  in  all 
experiments  a  spray-gun  was  used,  and 
spraying  mixtures  were  applied  at  the 
rate  of  10  to  15  gallons  per  tree  at  each 
treatment.  At  irregular  intervals  follow¬ 
ing  the  setting  of  the  fruits  counts  were 
made  of  the  dropped  apples.  There  was 
very  little  injury  to  the  foliage  by  the 
treatments,  and  infection  'by  scab  and 
codling  moth  was  not  important.  Dur¬ 
ing  both  1019  and  1020  it  did  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  treatments  produced  ap¬ 
preciable  premature  shedding  of  fruit.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  during  both  seasons  the 
trees  bore  too  many  apples,  and  if  hand¬ 
thinning  were  practicable  the  orchard 
would  doubtless  have  been  benefited  h.v 
the  removal  of  a  goodly  percentage  of  the 
crop.  The  data  show  slight  differences  in 
the  extent  of  dropping  of  fruits  in  the 
different  plots,  but  these  do  not  appear 
to  be  significant,  and  may  be  found  to 
be  within  the  range  of  experimental  er¬ 
ror.  Certainly  in  the  tagged  series  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  did  not  prove  to  be  safer 
than  lime  sulphur,  and  likewise  the  results 
in  the  Station  Rome  orchard  do  not  display 
significant  advantages  for  this  treatment. 
Tf  any  of  the  foregoing  mixtures  do  really 
exert  an  important  adverse  influence  on 
fruit  yields  these  experiments  suggest 
that  premature  shedding  of  apples  will 
probably  he  more  in  evidence  with  trees 
that  are  suffering  from  attacks  of  foliage 
by  parasitic  agents  or  have  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  other  causes.”  G.  B.  s. 


■as  spraying 


^Explains  20  uses  for  Sprayers  on  the  average 
J  farm.  Tells  how  and  when  to  spray  fruit  trees, 

*  vines,  potatoes,  flowers,  shrubs,  plants.  How 
to  kill  tree  insects,  save  lawns,  spray  animals, 
disinfect  premises,  put  out  fires,  clean  floors, 
spray  paint,  whitewash,  remove  old  wall  paper 
~  kand  many  other  uses.  Write  for  this 
rKEE  Book  today. 
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HUDSON 

Crop  Saving  SPRAYERS 


,  Spray  better— do  more  work. 
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^  w  w  _  The  Hudson  No.  31  Ideal 

l  Outfit  develops  higher  pressure  than  other  wheel-barrow 
sprayers.  Note  pressure  tar  k.  No  need  to  pump  con- 
stantly.  Easy  for  one  man  to  handle.  This  outfit  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  spraying  medium-size  orchards 
•  and  vineyards,  for  whitewashing  and  spray  mg 
animals.  Write  for  the  Free  Book  and  Hudson 
Catalog  Today. 

HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

;#819  Minneapolis,  Minr*. 
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Proved  by  Performance 


Pride  in  the  appearance  of  their 
property  prompts  most  farmers  to 
paint — a  very  worthy  motive,  but  the 
chief  reason  for  using  paint  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  conserve  property. 

Glidden  Paints  beautify,  protect  and 
conserve.  Their  ingredients  are  cor¬ 
rectly  proportioned  so  they  will  work 
right — dry  right — cover  right — spread 
right — look  right,  and  wear  right. 
And,  most  important  of  all,  they  pre¬ 
sent  a  perfect  surface  for  repainting. 
ThusGlidden  Paints  have  justified  their 


popularity  by  actual  and  true  perform¬ 
ance,  and  it’s  an  interesting  fact  based 
on  the  cost  of  painting  and  repainting 
over  a  period  cc  years  that  Glidden 
Paints  are  the  most  economical. 

Take  your  painting  problems  to  the 
nearest  Glidden  Dealer.  He  can  solve 
them — he  is  a  paint  specialist  and  will 
gladly  give  you  practical  and  helpful 
advice.  Our  Decorative  Department 
is  also  always  ready  and  willing  to 
help  you  with  color  suggestions  and 
specifications. 


I  HE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY,  National  Headquarters ,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Factories :  Cleveland,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Reading,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
St.  Paul,  Brooklyn,  Toronto. 

Branches :  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  Boston,  Scranton.  Evansville,  Birmingham.  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh,  Portland.  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Houston.  Beaumont,  El  Paso,  Olympia-Washington.  Des' 
Moines,  Memphis.  Seattle.  Oklahoma  City.  Montreal.  Winnipeg.  Stocks  in  principal  cities. 


Other  Glidden  Products  for  the  Farm 


Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Calcium 
Dry  Powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture 
Dry  Powdered  Bordo-Arsenatc 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Pure  Paris  Green 


Endurance  Paint  (Prepared) 
Endurance  Auto  Finishes 
Barn  Paint  (Red  and  Gray) 
Tractor  and  Implement  Paint 
Floorette  and  Wcareile  Varnishes 


i  for  Glidden  Spray  Calendar 
tells  how  and  when  to  spray 
Glidden  Insecticides  and 
Fungicides — a  complete  line  of 
spraying  and  dusting  materials. 
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Mr.  Fruit  Grower: 

Now  is  the  time  to  place 
your  order  for 

STANDARD 
FISH  OIL  SOAP 

(Formerly  Called  Whale  Oil  Soap ) 


THE  BEST  SPREADER 
for  NICOTINE  SPRAYS 


Manufactured  for  over  50  years  by 

Cook  &  Swan  Co.,  Inc. 

148  Front  Street  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


1921  WILL  PAY  BIG 

IF  YOU  BEGIN  NOW 


to  combat  destructive  insects  and  parasites  that  infest 
your  tree6,  vines  and  plants.  Insure  effectiveness  and 
economy  by  spraying  with 

GOOD’S  FISH  OIL  SOAPS 

Ci.niniouly  known  as  "Whale  Oil  .Soap" 

Standard  quality  for  years. 

I 'soil  ami  recommended  by  V.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  State  Experimental  Stations. 

You  will  find  the  use  of  cheap  substitutes  disappointing 
and  costly  in  the  end.  Insist  on  having  GOOD'S  FISH  till. 
SOAPS  and  be  certain  of  GOOD  RESULTS. 

Supplied  by  leading  seedsmen  or  direct  from 

JAMES  GOOD,  Inc.,SSAL 

TKKNTON  AND  SI'SQFKH  A  N  N  A  AVB.,  1*11 1 1.A  DEI.l’HIA 


Handy  Pocket  Manual  of  Plant  Diseases  mailed  gratis  on  request. 


FERTILIZERS 

We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-3-5  and  4-8-2  Mixtures 
Wo  also  sell  Raw  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  Ilian  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 


The  “EVER-READ  Y” 


Address  Dept.  F 

N.J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 


is  the  best  Power  Sprayer  for  the  fruit  grower  who 
wants  a  well-made  Bprnyingoutfit.  Write  for  Free 
Catalogue  giving  specifications  and  description. 

VAN  NOUHUYS*  MACHINE  WORKS 

44  Liberty  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


or  fruits  and  vegetables 

“even  when  there  is  no  fungus  g 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


The  Future  of  New  England’s  Fruit 
Business 

A  Retrospect. — As  I  look  back  over 
the  past  50  years  and  realize  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  better  fruit,  both 
in  varieties  and  with  better  packing,  1 
believe  there  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  greater  opportunities  for  making 
money  and  enjoying  what  is  best  in  farm 
life,  on  many  New  England  farms  in  the 
growing  of  orchard  fruits  than  any  other 
line  of  farming.  Fifty  years  ago  the  or¬ 
chards  here  were  mostly  small  and  not 
well  cared  for,  largely  Baldwins.  Most  of 
this  fruit  was  .sold  at  the  farm  to  buyers 
who  shaped  to  other  markets.  No  buyer, 
as  far  ;is  we  know,  ever  put  up  a  strictly 
honest  pack  himself,  or  expected  it  from 
the  farmer,  and  apples  were  mostly 
packed  one  grade,  Nos.  1  and  2  together*, 
the  barrels  well  faced  at  both  ends.  Some 
dealers  put  up  a  snide  pack  with  very 
poor  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the  barrels.  I 
bad  a  neighbor  who  lost  a  good  chance 
to  sell,  refusing  to  pack  lii.s  apples  as  the 
dealer  wished,  although  satisfied  with  the 
price.  At  that  time  there  was  a  better 
demand  for  ungraded  fruit,  as  a  store¬ 
keeper  said  vo  me  lie  had  customers  who 
wished  different  priced  fruit,  and  so  could 
clean  up  the  whole  barrel  without  loss. 
Now  the  grower  must  do  the  sorting.  Yet 
I  believe  the  farmers  of  that  time  who  put 
up  their  own  fruit  and  shipped  direct  to 
market  put  up  a  more  honest  pack  than 
the  dealers. 

An  Honest  Pack. — When  I  com¬ 
menced  shipping  to  the  Boston  market  I 
started  out  to  put  a  strictly  honest  pack 
in  four  grades,  and  in  a  short  time  my 
commission  house  could  sell  my  fruit  by 
the  grade  marks  without  opening  the 
package,  and  has  been  able  to  do  so  ever 
since.  This,  with  the  growing  <>f  good 
fruit,  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  my 
success.  The  fruit  grower  of  the  future 
who  expects  to  receive  pleasure  or  profits 
out  of  the  business  must  live  up  to  it. 
Our  markets  call  for  better  fruit  and  im¬ 
proved  packing  every  year,  with  varieties 
that  cover  a  long  season.  Build  up  a  rep¬ 
utation  and  keep  it  up.  It  will  mean  dol¬ 
lars  to  you,  and  you  will  stand  a  little 
straighter  in  the  market  place  than  with 
fruit  you  could  not  recommend  to  a 
friend.  .Tust  one  illustration  of  what  It 
might  do  for  you.  In  1896  there  was  a 
bumper  crop  of  apples  here.  The  dealers 
soon  refused  to  buy  at  any  price,  and 
apples  were  shipped  from  this  town  to 
England  and  nothing  returned  the  grow¬ 
ers.  Boston  was  flooded  by  local  growers 
at  25  cents  per  bushel  box  or  less.  I 
stored  as  usual,  and  also  some  pretty  fair 
drops  which  T  desired  to  get  off  first. 
Early  in  the  Winter  1  visited  my  commis¬ 
sion  firm  to  see  about  shipping  my  apples. 
The  head  salesman  was  not  in  and  I 
asked  another  salesman  how  apples  were 
selling.  ‘‘No  sale;  can  hardly  give  them 
away.  We  don’t  want  any  more  now ; 
got  more  than  we  can  sell  already,”  he 
said.  I  replied,  “They  have  not.  had  any 
trouble  to  sell  my  apples.  He  looked  up 
and  said,  “Is  your  name  Mead?”  and 
when  satisfied  replied,  “ You  better  go  into 
the  office."  They  found  the  salesman 
and  we  talked  the  matter  over.  lie  asked 
how  much  I  expected,  and  said  he  did  not 
know  if  they  could  sell  them  as  high  as 
that,  but  I  could  ship  10  barrels  to  arrive 
Friday  morning.  Monday  morning  I  re¬ 
ceived  word.  “Apples  all  sold;  ship  more 
immediately.”  And  I  never  received  as 
many  calls  for  more  apples  from  them  as 
in  that  Winter  of  glutted  markets. 

Choosing  a  Location. — Most  orchards 
in  the  past  have  grown  up  around  the 
man,  on  his  farm  or  near  where  the  or- 
Chardist  lived.  With  larger  orchards, 
keener  competition,  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  trained  help  the  year  round,  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  fitness  of  the  land  for  orchard 
purposes  will  count  much  more  than  in 
the  past.  And  no  man  or  company  should 
invest  largely  in  fruit  business  without  a 
thorough  study  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
location  for  the  orchards.  Neither  should 
they  try  to  save  money  by  buying  a  cheap 
one.  Later  the  extra  profits  of  a  single 
year  might  more  than  pay  for  all  that 
had  been  saved  in  buying  a  cheap  location. 


Yet  there  are  in  every  New  England 
State  locations  where  the  man  who 
chooses  varieties  wisely  to  fit  his  en¬ 
vironment  can  make  money.  But  good 
roads  and  the  truck  will  in  thp  future 
play  a  big  part  in  orchard  profits,  and 
personally  I  would  not  choose  a  location 
where  I  could  not  depend  upon  them  for 
transportation.  The  markets  of  today 
prefer  the  open  pack.  A  truck  is  loaded 
and  delivers  the  fruit  direct  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  house'. 

Boxes  or  Barrels. — Boxes  have  taken 
the  place  of  barrels  lipro.  and  my  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  two  boxes  (bushel) 
sell  for  about  the  same  price  as  a  barrel 
of  apples.  The  packing  counts,  also.  I 
shipped  some  Baldwins  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  in  the  smaller  bushel  box,  17 */jx- 
1 7,/i>x71/l>.  They  were  126  count,  and  sold 
at  $3.50  per  bushel.  I  do  not  believe  a 
barrel  would  have  sold  at  wholesale  as 
these  were  $7  pc*r  barrel.  In  their  season 
Duchess.  Gravenstein,  Wealthy  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  sold  at  higher  prices,  and  I 
heard  of  some  Gravensteins  at  $6  per 
bushel  box  this  last  season.  Most  of  my 
bushel  boxes  arc  18x1  RxS.  T  have  never 
personally  used  the  Western  pack  or 
papered  the  fruit,  and  these  prices  are  for 
a  good  solid  pack  in  bushel  boxes.  There 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  demand 
for  Summer  and  Fall  fruit  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  at  extra  good  prices  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  truck  has  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  handling  this  kind  of  fruit. 

Thinning. — This  is  something  that 
will  pay  any  grower  who  can  obtain  prop¬ 
er  help  to  do  it.  Lately  I  heard  a  Farm 
Bureau  demonstrator  at  an  orchard  dem¬ 
onstration  meeting  tell  his  hearers  that  it 
did  not  pay  to  thin  apples,  so  I  take  it 
there  arc  still  some  who  have  something 
to  learn  in  the  growing  of  good  apples. 
The  sizing  machine,  or  grader,  will  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  where  the  Western  pack 
is  used  and  will  prove  profitable  on  most 
farms  where  much  fruit  is  grown,  and 
will  be  used  more  every  year  as  the  de¬ 
mand  increasi  s  for  better  packing.  At 
present  if  good  sorters  (men  and  women) 
could  be  hired  I  doubt  if  it  would  pay  on 
an  average  Baldwin  orchard,  where  the 
fruit  was  put  into  barrels.  When  extra 
nice  fruit  is  grown  and  the  grower  has 
an  established  reputation,  the- better  the 
pack  means  increased  prices. 

Apple  Packing  Laws. — I  believe  in 
honest  packing.  I  believe  dishonesty 
should  be  punished  in  any  business.  But 
I  never  believed  a  State  could  build  up  a 
reputation  as  an  apple  grower.  But  the 
growers  of  a  State  could  for  themselves, 
by  forming  associations,  or  by  private 
pack.  Some  sections,  as  well  as  orchards, 
grow  better  fruit  than  other,  and  it  is  a 
fallacy  to  expect  a  whole  State  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  grade  of  standard  value,  provided 
everyone  was  honest  and  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  the  packing  laws.  Personally  I 
never  had  any  use  for  such  laws,  or 
packed  on  their  marks,  and  believe  I  re¬ 
ceived  more  money  than  if  I  had  marked 
A,  B,  etc.  There  has  been  lots  of  wasted 
energy  and  printer’s  ink  thrown  away  by 
apple  growers  which  did  not  add  one  cent 
to  their  value.  Massachusetts  on  an  auto 
plate  will  pass  a  machine  for  a  year ;  the 
fruit  grower  must  put  Massachusetts 
on  a  covered  box  of  poor  apples.  Were  I 
to  go  into  the  apple  business  it  would  be 
within  trucking  distance  of  Boston,  using 
an  open  pack,  and  establish  grades  of  my 
own  making,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  re¬ 
ceive  better  prices  and  a  quicker  sale  by 
so  doing,  for  in  the  future  grading  and 
packing  will  play  a  much  larger  part  in 
the  fruit  business  than  in  the  past,  both 
in  profits  and  quick  selling  of  the  fruit. 
The  up-to-date  grower,  instead  of  getting 
down  to  a  State  level  and  satisfied  with 
that,  should  try  to  build  up  grades  for 
himself.  It  matters  little  what  marks 
are  used  provided  the  commission  man  or 
customer  can  know  what  is  the  package, 
and  can  depend  upon  it  without  further 
examination.  There  is  plenty  of  room  at 
the  top  in  the  fruit  business  to  those  who 
choose  the  right  varieties  to  fit  a  good 
location  to  climb  from.  Were  I  young 
again,  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleas¬ 
ure  than  to  try  it  over  again. 


Read  about  Pyrox,  the  combined  poison  and  fungicide,  in  the  March  12th  issue  of  this  paper . 


H.  O.  MEAD. 
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Style  No.  234  Is  Guaranteed.  All  Wool.  Double  Warp 
bcrgc.  Deep  all  around  Wool  Embroidery  on  Skirt  and 
Neck.  Pay  $6.98  on  arrival.  Colors, 
Navy  with  Tan  Zephyr  Embroidery 
or  Navy  with  Henna  (Deep  Red) 
Zephyr  Embroidery  or  Navy  with 
Navy  Zephyr  Embroidery.  Sizes  14 
to  20  and  34  to  44. 

Style  No.  235  All  Wool  Navy  Men’s 
Wear  French  Serge.  Deep  Zephyr 
Embroidery  all  around.  Pay  $7.48 
on  Arrival.  Made  in  Navy'  only 
Trimmed  with  Tan,  Blue  or  Co¬ 
penhagen  Embroidery.  Sizes  14  to 
20  years,  34  to  44  in.  Bust. 

How  to  Order:  State 
size,  style  number  and 
color  of  embroidery 
desired.  Send  no  i 
money.  Pay  Postman 
or  arrival.  We  pay- 
postage.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  not  satisfied 
after  examination.  For 
sizes  larger  than  44 
add  $1.00  to 
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OUTLET  MFG.C0 

61 W.  HOUSTON  ST. 
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Largecommercial  fruitgrow¬ 
ers  no  longer  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  lime-sulphur  solution 
as  an  insecticide  and  a  clean¬ 
up  for  trees.  You,  too,  will  find 


more  easily  handled,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  equally  effective 
in  all  spraying  operations.  It 
is  a  barium-sulphur  compound 
with  both  ingredients  active.  A 
fine  dry  powder,  light  weight, 
dissolves  quickly.  No  leakage 
or  waste.  Simply  add  water  in 
the  field.  A  full  line  of  Insecti¬ 
cides  and  Fungicides  bears  the 
Orchard  Brand  name. 


Free  Spraying  Service 

We  advise,  direct  and  co-operate  with 
fruit  growers  in  all  spraying  matters. 
Write  us  plainly  about  your  spraying 
problems.  Our  Service  Department 
answers  inquiries  personally.  Your 
name  on  our  mailing  list  brings  you 
our  Bulletin  issued  seasonably  with 
timely  spraying  information.  Address 

General  Chemical T" 

Insecticide  Dept.  23  Broad  Sfc.  New  York'v.  V5* 

Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Profit  by  Adopting  thefl  Grimm  System 


Ct-xiTiONAf.  pan.s  with 
p  hlflfh  partition?!. 
Gitrht  anti  heuvy  cannot 
Intermix  insuring  high- 
e  $t  quality  with  Ictant 
fuel  and  labor.  22  dif¬ 
ferent  HizeM.  Writ?!  for 
catalog  anti  slate  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURINGCO. 

6  1 9  Champlain  A ve.  Cleveland,  O. 


THRKF  DAII  4  DC  "‘N  bring  you  Two  Hundred  and 
l  IinLC  UULL/lRj  Fifty  each  "f  Letterheads  and 
Envelopes— Printed.  J.  tMItl.t.MI  1111,1..  Sraiutil,  IMun.ro 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

There  are  no  more  provoking  pests  than 
the  short-tail  field  mice  that  now  and  then 
break  into  one's  greenhouse  and  destroy 
things.  For  the  second  season  they  have 
destroyed  my  first  sowing  of  tomato  seed. 
I  had  about  200  plants  in  a  fiat  which 
were  nearly  large  enough  to  transplant 
into  other  fiats,  and  given  more  room. 
One  night’s  raid  of  the  mice  finished 
them,  and  another  fiat  has  been  sown 
and  covered  with  glass  to  keep  the  mice 
out,  and  poisons  and  traps  are  set  for 
the  mice.  It  seems  that  their  main  ob¬ 
ject  was  the  rough  manure  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  tiie  box.  for  they  rooted  for  it 
in  a  box  just  fixed  for  sowing  eggplant 
seed,  but  which  had  not  been  sown.  But 
the  damage  i.s  not  to  be  repaired  complete¬ 
ly,  as  two  weeks’  time  has  been  lost,  and 
that  throws  me  hack  with  the  early  to¬ 
matoes.  It  is  very  provoking  not  to  be 
able  to  sow  any  seed  without  a  clos  ■ 
glass  cover  on  the  box. 

The  wary  little  beasts  last  night  did 
not  show  up  at  all.  notwithstanding  the 
nice  poison  and  traps  waiting  for  them. 
As  they  seem  to  hunt  for  the  manure,  I 
have  fixed  a  box  with  well-poisoned  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  bottom,  and  have  filled  it  with 
mellow  soil,  pressed  down  smooth,  as 
though  sown  to  seed  >f  some  sort.  I  have 
covered  it  with  panes  of  glass,  lej  ing 
very  pretty  holes  for  them  to  get  in.  Then 
there  is  poisoned  cheese  and  snapper  traps 
set  and  waiting  for  them.  My  old  gar¬ 
dener  was  taken  ill.  and  had  to  go  to  the 
hospital,  and  i.«  still  unable  to  work.  But 
for  the  first  time  for  several  years  men 
are  begging  for  jobs,  and  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  ground  dug  for  the 
early  crops.  We  usually  expect  about 
this  time  the  hardest  cold  wave  of  the 
Winter,  and  then  the  gradual  fading 
away  of  cold.  But  now  it  is  the  17th  of 
February,  and  for  several  days  the  weath¬ 
er  would  pass  very  well  for  April.  At 
sunrise  this  morning  the  mercury  stood  at 
HO,  and  hv  noon  the  temperature  was 
nearly  80.  We  are  promised  colder  to¬ 
night.  and  there  are  tidings  of  real  Win¬ 
ter  and  a  big  blizzard  in  Canada,  so  we 
will  be  likely  to  g«-t  some  of  the  chill  of 
it.  But  with  the  early  potatoes  and  peas 
in  the  ground,  and  frames  sown  with  va¬ 
rious  things,  we  can  weather  a  pretty 
good  cold  wave,  since  we  have  had  so  lit¬ 
tle  of  cold  this  Winter.  But  the  fickle 
March  is  yet  to  come,  and  it  may  he 
Spring  weather  of  mid-Winter  cold,  for 
March  is  a  very  treacherous  month. 

I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  a 
good  stand  of  plants  from  the  New  York 
Improved  eggplant,  hut  there  seems  to  he 
a  weakness  in  the  early  seedling  stage  of 
the  Black  Beauty.  Not  that  they  are 
more  liable  to  “damp  off.”  but  that  the 
seedlings  seem  to  he  naturally  feeble  and 
hard  to  get  into  a  strong  growth.  Sown 
at  same  time  and  treated  exactly  alike, 
the  New  York  Improved  will  push  ahead 
of  the  Black  Beauty  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  yet  after  both  are  grown  and  in  the 
open  ground.  Black  Beaut.v  will  give  the 
earlier  fruit,  like  a  slow-growing  apple 
tree  fruiting  far  sooner  than  a  rapid- 
growing  one.  An  ugly,  mean-growing  Ah 
bemarl  l’ippin  apple  tree  will  be  profit¬ 
ably  fruiting  before  the  rapid-growing 
Northern  Spy  has  made  a  bloom.  Black 
Beauty  eggplant  never  reaches,  with  me, 
the  dimensions  of  the  New  York  Im¬ 
proved,  but  aside  from  earlier  fruiting  it 
will  make  a  greater  number  of  smaller 
fruits.  If  you  want  to  grow  the  fruit  of 
the  eggplant  for  the  Fall  shows,  do  not 
use  Black  Beauty  for  that  purpose,  for 
size  counts  at  the  fairs  rather  than  qual¬ 
ity,  as  witness  the  mammoth  pumpkins 
alongside  the  regular  Yankee  pie  pump¬ 
kin.  Fine  quality  seldom  goes  with  big¬ 
ness  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Comparison  of  Fuel  Values 

What  relation  has  a  ton  of  soft  coal, 
mine  run.  to  a  cord  of  hard  wood,  for 
fuel?  c.  G.E. 

McKeesport.  Pa. 

Too  many  unstated  factors  are  present 
to  give  a  very  definite  answer,  but  the 
chances  are  that,  weight  for  weight,  the 
wood  will  give  about  half,  or  a  little 
better,  the  heat  of  the  coal.  No  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  way  the  fuel  is  used  that 
only  a  trial  will  give  dependable  figures. 


HE  drudgery  of  starting  a  garden  and  the  dis¬ 
pleasing  labor  of  weeding  and  cultivating  it,  are 
now  simplified  by  means  of  a  marvelous  in¬ 
vention  just  introduced. 

^AMERICAN 
' GARDENER  ~ 

Ufa.  by  The  American  Fork  <?  Hoe  Ca 

In  one  implement,  this  device  accom¬ 
plishes  plowing,  hoeing  and  cultivating 
with  an  ease  and  speed  that  is  simply 
astonishing.  Sells  complete  for 
$8.00,  east  of  Rockies. 

Changes  in  1 0  Seconds 

No  tools  are  needed  to  change  from 
one  implement  to  another.  Ten 
seconds  of  time  and  the  turning  of  a 
hand  knob  bring  the  desired  tool  in¬ 
stantly  into  use.  No  wrench  13 
necessary.  No  parts  can  be  lost. 

ALL.  Garden  Tools  in  One 

In  addition  to  the  operations  mentioned  above,  the  Midget 
Seeder  and  Moldboard  Plow  attachments  further  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  “American  Gardener.”  Easily  attached 
and  available  at  only  a  slight  additional  cost. 


THE  AMERICAN  FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

GENEVA,  OHIO. 


The  Care  of  the  Home  Garden”  is  the  nam 
of  a  valuable  and  instructive  manual  on  pai 
deningr  which  will  be  sent  free  postpaid  to  an 
address  upon  request. 

A  POSTAL  REQUEST  AND  NAME  OF  YOUR 
DEALER  WILL  BRING  THE  BOOK  POSTPAID 


Address  410  Main  Street 


PIAU  To  Prune  with  the  PLUNGER  TREE 
P  A\f  PRUNER,  Write  for  CIRCULAR. 

■  D.  H.  WATTS  KERRMOOR,  PA. 


Read  what  Sweeney 
Said  20  Years  Ago 


HULL  BROTHERS. 

Gentlemen:  The  “Friend”  Gasoline 
Power  Sprayer,  purchased  of  you  last 
spring,  was  a  perfect  success.  The 
cost  of  operation  was  very  little,  and 
a  pressure  of  from  wo  to  150  lbs.  was 
maintained.  IV e  sprayed  more  in  one 
day  than  we  could  in  three  days  by 
hand,  and  did  far  better  work. 

Sweeney  Brothers,  S,  19,  igor. 


Friend 

sprayer 


etc  x  . 

aV 


W  vs 


’•  T  ill  lil IJ I ■JZA&P' 


Mr.  Fruit  Grower: 

Let  the  same  Hull  Brothers  build 
your  Power  Sprayer  and  you  will 
not  only  spray  more  gallons  at  less 
total  cost  over  a  period  of  years 
and  with  far  greater  convenience, 
hut,  you  will  have  Genuine  Hull 
Brothers  True  “Friend”  Service. 

Whether  in  the  market  or  not ,  fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon. 

“FRIEND’’  Mfg.  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

-  — 


There  were  four  leading  characters  in 
the  following  little  farm  drama : 

Bfonon  Langly — A  well-to-do  farmer  of 
middle  age.  lie  was  known  as  a  “close,” 
opinionated  and  obstinate  man  until  the 
great  change  came  over  him. 

Jane  Langly — His  wife,  a  patient,  quiet 
woman  who  made  the  mistake,  when  she 
was  first  married,  of  thinking  that  Simon 
carried  about  with  him  the  elements  of  a 
natural  hero  and  great  man. 

A  lice  Langly — Their  daughter,  a  fine 
girl,  driven  from  home  by  her  father’s 
meanness  and  penurious  spirit,  who  had 
come  back  home  because  her  mother  need¬ 
ed  her. 

Henry  Jackson — The  hired  man.  A 
student  at  an  agricultural  college  who  had 
dropped  out  of  school  to  work  for  -Simon, 
and  who  had  come  to  feel  that  he  would 
gladly  work  70  years  for  Alice,  without 
making  any  bargain  for  the  cattle. 

Take  these  four  characters  and  a  dra¬ 
matist  could  develop  a  drama  of  farm  life 
that  would  play  any  tune  you  can  think 
of  on  your  heartstrings.  I  am  not  a 
dramatist,  so  I  can  only  give  you  the  sim¬ 
ple  story  as  Alice  and  Henry  told  it  to 
me. 

*  *  If!  *  * 

The  best  of  plays  seem  to  work  back¬ 
ward.  They  start  off  with  the  finish  and 
then  go  back  somewhere  and  work  up  to 
and  prove  the  beginning !  I  will  start  my 
tale  that  way.  Last  Summer  I  went  to 
visit  the  Langlys.  They  have  a  beautiful 
hpme,  with  all  the  conveniences  that  are 
practical  in  a  country  house.  Vines  creep 
over  the  house;  a  fine  lawn  stretched  in 
front  and  behind  ;  the  farm  buildings  are 
screened  by  shrubs  and  trees.  Out  back 
of  the  house  was  a  flower  garden  fairly 
ablaze  with  color.  I  have  rarely  seen 
anything  finer.  It  was  Henry  who  took 
me  to  the  barn  and  showed  his  purebred 
cattle  and  pointed  out  the  big  crops  of 
corn  and  potatoes.  Alice,  his  wife,  came 
too,  leading  her  little  black-eyed  daughter 
— for  Henry  had  worked  out  his  task. 
When  T  came  back,  Simon  and  Jane  were 
waiting  for  me,  and  they  pulled  me  off  to 
that  flower  garden.  There  never  was  a 
happier  woman  than  Jane  among  her 
flowers.  With  her  white  dress  and  gray 
hair  and  face  pink  with  pleasure  she 
seemed  to  me  a  model  of  what  a  middle- 
aged  farmer’s  wife  should  be.  While  they 
were  showing  their  garden  a  light  truck 
drove  into  the  yard.  The  florist  in  the 
town  10  miles  away  had  come  for  flowers. 
They  fairly  quarreled  with  him  rather 
than  give  up  their  'beauties,  but  finally 
they  cut  a  great  basketful  and  he  paid 
them  the  price  of  four  cans  of  milk  and 
more.  He  offered  Simon  a  dollar  for 
one  extra  fine  flower,  bat  the  old  man 
said  “No!”  He  cut  it  later  and  gave  it  to 
his  wife.  Late  in  the  afternoon  there 
came  a  ’phone  call  for  more  flowers;  there 
was  to  be  a  banquet  in  town,  and  these 
farm  posies  were  wanted  for  decorations. 
And  Simon  and  Jane  went  out  like  two 
lovers  to  cut  the  flowers.  They  sat  on 
the  porch  to  sort  them  and  finally  drove 
off  in  the  car  to  deliver — Jane  still  wear¬ 
ing  Simon’s  big  red  flower.  I  sat  on  the 
porch  with  Henry  and  Alice  as  the  even¬ 
ing  came  on. 

“What  a  blessing  it  must  be,”  I  said, 
“to  have  such  parents.  They  are  ideal ; 
have  chey  always  been  so?” 

Henry  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair  and 
glanced  at  Alice.  She  pulled  the  little 
brown  head  of  her  daughter  up  closer  and 
smiled. 

“Tell  him,  Henry,”  she  said.  “Tell  him 
how  father  was  once  the  meanest  man  in 
this  county — and  what  cured  him  !’’ 

And  so,  as  the  shadows  came  in  upon 
us,  Henry  told  his  story. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“When  1  first  came  here  to  work  father 
was  justly  called  the  meanest  man  in 
these  parts.  It  was  the  way  he  was 
brought  up — to  dominate  everyone  and 
grab  everything  for  himself.  Mother 
loved  him.  but  she  made  the  mistake  of 
making  herself  too  cheap.  She  should 
have  made  a  fight  for  what  she  needed, 
but  instead  of  doing  that  she  gave  way 
and  father  did  as  he  pleased  about  the 
house  and  farm.  The  habit  grew  on  him, 
as  it  always  does.  Money  came  to  be  his 
god,  and  he  knew  of  only  one  way  to  make 
it — grind  it  out  cent  by  cent.  I  struck 
this  farm  one  evening,  and  the  first  thing 
I  saw  was  mother  and  Alice  pulling  water 
from  an  old-fashioned  well  and  carrying  it 
20  rods  to  water  the  stock.  At  that  time 
mother  was  a  thin,  bent,  sorrowful  wom¬ 
an,  who  had  lost  her  spirit  and  was  los¬ 
ing  her  pride.  Alice  had  been  at  work  in 
the  city,  out  she  knew  her  mother  was 
breaking,  and  she  had  come  back  to  work 
for  nothing  in  order  that  mother  might 
not  be  alone.  .  , 

“Father  was  a  hard  driver,  and  he  kept 
me  on  the  jump.  The  whole  place  was 
run  down.  The  barns  were  worse  than 
sheds.  There  was  no  lawn,  and  the  po¬ 
tato  field  Tan  up  to  within  a  rod  of  the 
back  door.  Father  could  not  see  any 
economy  in  a  garden,  and  we  had  none. 
Potatoes  and  turnips  and  carrots  were  the 
only  vegetables  we  had.  It  was  April 
when  I  came,  and  Alice  and  mother  had 
begun  their  annual  fight  for  a  garden. 
There  was  a  good  piece  of  land  for  it, 
out  where  those  flowers  are,  but  father 
said  ‘no !’  ,  ,  . 

“  ‘That’s  just  the  place  for  my  hog¬ 
pen.  I’ve  bought  a  pair  of  purebred 
Berkshires  and  I  want  them  close  by. 
What’s  a  garden  compared  to  good  hogs? 
Did  a  garden  ever  pay  taxes?’ 
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“So  he  hitched  up  his  team  to  go  and 
get  the  hogs,  and  ordered  me  to  build  a 
fence  and  pig-sty  where  the  women  want¬ 
ed  that  garden.  As  you  see,  it  was  less 
than  150  feet  from  the.  back  door,  and 
within  3Q  feet  of  the  well. 

***** 

“It  is  the  duty  of  a  hired  man  to  obey 
orders,  but  I  was  sad  enough  as  I  got  out 
my  tools  to  build  that  pigpen.  I  stood 
there  looking  at  the  piece  of  land  when 
Alice  came  out  of  the  house  and  stood 
there  by  me. 

“  ‘Henry,’  she  said  ( never  called  me 
Henry  before)  “now  and  then  I  see  you 
looking  at  me — well,  it’s  leap  year  any¬ 
way,  and  we  are  in  awful  trouble.  How 
much  do  you  think  of  me?’ 

“Well,  sir,  I  was  stuck  and  couldn’t 
say  a  word.  She  had  read  me  right.  The 
Sunday  before  the  minister  had  preached 
on  Jacob’s  love  for  Rachael  and  I  had 
gone  home  cursing  the  fate  which  had 
raised  the  great  barrier  between  the  im¬ 
pecunious  hired  man  and  the  prosperous 
farmer’s  daughter. 

“  ‘Henry,’  said  Alice,  ‘mother  has  brok¬ 
en  down  at  last.  She  is  in  there  crying. 
We  have  got  to  do  something.  I  want  to 
give  you  a  test.  Will  you  build  that  fence 
out  in  the  clover  field  and  plow  and  har¬ 
row  this  piece  for  our  garden?’  Then  she 
turned  and  ran  into  the  house.  Within 
10  minutes  I  had  the  old  black  horse  out 
with  the  small  plow.  I  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  that  ground,  and  made  it  fine  as  an 
ash  heap.  Then  I  built  a  fence  in  the 
clover  field  behind  the  barn.  As  I  worked 
I  saw  Alice  and  her  mother  raking  and 
measuring  for  their  garden. 

***** 

“In  the  late  afternoon  father  came 
driving  home  with  the  pigs  in  a  crate.  He 
drove  into  the  barnyard  and  looked  about 
him.  First  amazement  and  then  anger 
spread  over  his  face  as  he  saw  that  plowed 
ground. 

“  ‘Hank,  you  lazy  loafer,  where’s  that 
fence  I  told  you  to  build?! 

“  ‘Out  back  of  the  barn — in  the  clover.’ 


“  ‘Didn’t  I  tell  you  to  build  it  here?’ 

"  ‘You  did.’ 

“  ‘Then  why  in  thunder  didn’t  you  do 
what  I  told  you?’ 

“  The  women  want  a  garden  there,  and 
that’s  the  place  for  it.’ 

“The  blood  rushed  into  his  face  until  I 
thought  it  would  burst.  He  moaned  and 
clutched  with  his  hands.  Then  of  a  sud¬ 
den  his  face  turned  white  once  more  and 
he  pulled  off  his  coat. 

“  ‘Here — how  much  do  I  owe  you — take 
that’ — and  he  threw  a  roll  of  money  at 
me.  ‘I  never  fight  a  hired  man,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  low  down  he  gets.  Now  you  are 
free,  and  I’m  going  to  lick  you  so  you’ll 
crawl  in  the  dust  and  build  that  fence  and 
then  sleep  with  those  hogs.’ 

“He  pulled  out  a  wagon  stake  and 
started  to  climb  down  over  the  wheel. 

“I  knew  he  couldn’t  lick  me.  But  I 
knew  I  could  not  hit  him  as  I  wanted  to, 
for  Alice  did  look  something  like  him.  As 
father  stepped  on  that  wheel  his  foot 
slipped  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  in  a 
heap.  He  was  a  heavy  man,  and  I  heard 
his  head  smash  against  a  stone.  He  lay 
there  like  the  dead !  Alice  came  running 
from  the  house  and  we  picked  him  up  to¬ 
gether.  She  looked  at  me  over  his  bleed¬ 
ing  head. 

“  ‘Did  you  strike  him?’ 

“  ‘No.’ 

“And  she  believed  me. 

“We  carried  father  into  the  house  and 
got  the  doctor.  It  was  a  bad  case.  The 
skull  was  cracked.  The  doctor  told  us  he 
might  never  regain  consciousness,  or  he 
might  live  on  for  years — a  mental  wreck. 

“You  should  have  seen  the  way  those 
women  nursed  and  cared  for  him.  One 
day  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about 
him.  He  seemed  to  recognize  us,  but 
there  vas  a  puzzled  look  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  cou.d  not,  or  would  not,  talk.  I  used 
to  carry  him  downstairs  and  put  him  in 
a  big  chair  under  the  trees  on  bright  days. 
There  he  would  sit  and  watch  the  women 
in  their  garden — not  talking,  but  as  one 
who  is  puzzling  over  some  problem  which 
he  cannot  understand.  And  no  one  can 
tell  you  how  that  garden  thrived.  It  was 


good  soil  anyway,  well  enriched,  and 
mother  and  Alice  dug  love  into  it — and 
that  will  put  bloom  and  beauty  into  any¬ 
thing.  I  remember  when  the  first  lettuce 
and  radishes  came  along.  Alice  carried  a 
dish  of  salad  out  to  father  as  he  sat  under 
the  tree.  He  looked  at  it  wonderingly, 
and  as  I  passed  a  gleam  of  intelligence 
passed  over  his  face. 

“  ‘Your  name’s  Henry,  ain’t  it?’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  I  said,  to  humor  him. 

“  ‘Seems  like  I  was  going  to  fight  you 
once — what  was  it  about?’ — and  then  he 
seemed  to  forget  all  about  it. 

“We  had  to  watch  him  carefully,  and 
one  afternoon  mother  sat  beside  him  with 
her  work,  while  Alice  and  I  were  at  the 
barn.  Mother  went  into  the  house  for  a 
moment,  and  when  she  came  back  father 
had  disappeared.  Where  do  you  suppose 
we  found  him?  Out  in  the  garden,  with 
his  hoe,  cleaning  up  a  flower  bed !  And 
when  he  saw  us  he  threw  down  his  hoe 
and  fairly  shouted : 

“  ‘Ma,  you  look  just  like  a  rose — where 
have  you  been  all  this  time?’ 

“And  Alice  and  I  got  out  of  that  garden 
like  a  couple  of  rabbits, and  as  I  glanced 
back  I  saw  that  mother  did  look  like  a 
rose — the  bloom  of  joy  and  love  had  filled 
the  wrinkles  and  lighted  up  the  eyes.  And 
that  was  when  I  asked  Alice  if  I  hadn’t 
lived  up  to  what  she  wanted.  A  garden 
on  the  farm!  The  greatest  civilizing  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  world.” 

Henry  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Alice 
still  held  the  little  brown  head  close,  and 
smiled  as  she  rocked.  And  Henry  went 
on  : 

“Strange  how  a  naturally  good  man 
like  father  had  to  break  his  head  in  order 
to  get  the  greatest  blessing  of  life  into  it. 
However,  it  was  a  good  break  for  all  of 
us.  But  here  they  are” — and  Simon  and 
Jane  drove  into  the  yard. 

“We  can’t  begin  to  fill  our  orders,” 
said  Simon.  “Talk  about  your  purebred 
stock,  Henry.  I’ll  take  an  acre  of  berries 
and  flowers  and  beat  any  10  cows  you  can 
put  up.  Purebred  stock  is  ail  right, 
but - ” 

His  eye  caught  the  little  brown  head 


Behind  Your  Crop— 

A  Crop  Investment  Policy 

“  Some  corn,  that,  Mr.  Mason,”  remarked  County  Agent  Jackson,  casting 
an  admiring  glance  at  the  straight,  clean  rows. 

“  Yes,  it  ought  to  shuck  out  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre — it  nothing 
happens.  But  drought  or  frost  may  catch  it  yet.,” 

“  Why  take  a  chance,  when  you  can  insure  it?  Better  put  a  crop  invest¬ 
ment  policy  behind  your  crop.  It  takes  the  risk  out  of  farming.” 


The  Home  Insurance  Company,  New  York,  is  now 
prepared  to  issue  a  crop  investment  insurance 
policy  on  field  and  orchard  crops.  This  policy 
covers  the  cost  of  labor,  of  men  and  teams,  the 
expense  of  operating  tractors  and  other  labor- 
saving  machinery,  also  the  out-lay  for  seed,  lime, 
fertilizer,  spray  materials,  etc.  It  insures  you 
against  the  loss  of  your  investment  through  frost, 
winterkill,  drought,  excessive  moisture,  flood, 
insects  and  plant  diseases. 


This  Company,  established  in  1853,  has  long 
protected  farmers  from  loss  through  fire,  lightning, 
windstorm  and  hail.  It  has  paid  more  than 
$200,000,000  to  policy  holders.  Its  record  of  fair 
dealing  for  nearly  70  years  assures  you  of  prompt 
and  satisfactory  adjustment. 

Write  for  particulars  concerning  crop  invest¬ 
ment  insurance  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Home  agent.  Take  the  risk  out  of  farming. 


THE  HOME  CNOM^ANY  NEW  YORK 

Farm  Department,  Crop  Investment  Division  F 
312  UNIVERSITY  BLOCK  HOME  INSURANCE  BUILDING 

Syracuse,  New  York  137  South  La  Salle  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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Crop  Investment  Policy 
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which  Alice  was  holding.  “That’s  right! 
That’s  right!  But  that  object  there  is 
purebred  stock — and  a  flower,  too,”  and 
tenderly  he  carried  the  baby  inside. 

*  *'  *  *  * 

Do  I  believe  it?  Yes,  I  think  it  is 
true.  I  knew  of  a  man  ouce  who  could 
not  learn  to  dance  until  he  broke  his  leg! 
Fact!  They  tried  to  teach  him.  but  he 
could  not  seem  to  move  his  feet  right. 
Then  he  broke  his  leg  and  was  forced  to 
sit  and  watch  the  rest.  With  nothing  else 
to  do  he  studied  their  feet  until  he  got  the 
theory  of  it,  and  when  his  leg  got  well  he 
Put  it  in  practice.  T  have  found  it  true 
that  some  men  must  break  off  part  of 
their  make-up  before  they  can  realize  the 
need  of  the  most  common  things  of  life. 
The  best  piece  of  ground  on  your  farm 
ought  to  be  in  garden  and  flowers.  Can 
you  not  see  that  without  breaking  some¬ 
thing  to  find  it  out?  ii.  w.  c. 

Nitrogen  for  Apple  Trees 

In  your  issue  of  December  4  a  corre¬ 
spondent  asks  about  -applying  nitrogen  to 
apple  trees.  Mv  experience  teaches  cau¬ 
tion,  all  depending  upon  the  age  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  trees.  Tf  in  low  state  of 
vitality,  not  making  more  than  one  or  two 
inches  of  new  wood  the  past  year,  I 
would  apply  C  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
tree,  provided  they  were  well  grown.  As 
this  becomes  available  at  once,  it  should 
not  be  applied  until  leaf  growth  is  well 
started.  My  rule  is  to  apply  when  the 
leaves  are  one-half  grown.  As  the  sole 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  growth  of  leaves 
and  stem,  this  may  well  be  followed  the 
next  year  by  a  liberal  application  of  acid 
phosphate  and  potash.  In  fact.  I  have 
settled  down  to  the  use  of  the  following: 
Nitrate  of  soda.  400  lbs.;  bone  meal.  400 
lbs.;  meat  tankage,  300  lbs.;  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  700  lbs.  ;  sulphate  of  potash.  200 
lbs.  This  gives  a  fertilizer,  from  the  very 
best  ingredients,  carrying  7  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  0%  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  ■>  per  cent  of  potash,  the  nitrogen 
f"om  different  sources  being  distributed 
over  the  entire  season.  If  leaf  and  stalk 
yowth  are  abundant  and  fruit  lacking, 
then  I  would  reduce  the  nitrate  of  soda 
one-half  and  increase  the  acid  phosphate 
’  200  lbs. 

1  am  convinced  that  the  great  bulk  of 
apple  trees  require  more  nitrogen,  but  its 
source  must  always  he  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  soil,  former  methods  of 
feeding,  age  of  trees  and,  specifically, 
their  condition.  Increase  of  nitrogen  sup¬ 
ply  insures  greater  leaf  surface  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  that,  development  of  fruit  spurs. 
Throughout  New  England  certainly  it  is 
safe  to  urge  increase  of  plant  food  put 
well  out  to  the  tips  of  the  branches.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  like  to  use  a  small  bar,  mak¬ 
ing  holes  10  to  12  ins.  deep,  and  dropping 
the  fertilizer  into  these.  With  an  old 
tree  40  or  more  of  those  holes  will  scat¬ 
ter  the  fertilizer  through  the  soil  and  full 
benefit  will  be  realized,  while  a  very  few 
minutes  will  do  the  work. 

In  work  in  orchards  it  is  not  hours 
but  possible  result*  which  must  claim  at¬ 
tention.  I  seriously  question  whether  we 
can  afford  to  rel.v  on  mixed  fertilizers. 
The  question  is  tint  of  percentages,  but 
sources  of  supply,  and  every  orchardist 
nitty  by  watching  out  and  a  few  tests  soon 
know  what  is  best  for  his  soil,  trees  and 


Keep  The  Boy  In  School 

THE  pressure  of  urgent  spring  work  is  often  the 
cause  of  keeping  the  boy  out  of  school  for  several 
months.  It  may  seem  necessary — but  it  isn’t  fair 
to  the  boy !  You  are  placing  a  life  handicap  in  his  path 
if  you  deprive  him  of  education.  In  this  age,  education 
is  becoming  more  and  more  essential  to  success  and 
prestige  in  all  walks  of  life,  including  farming. 

Should  you  feel  that  your  own  education  was  neg¬ 
lected,  through  no  fault  of  yours,  then  you  naturally 
will  want  your  children  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  real 
education — to  have  some  things  you  may  have  missed. 

With  the  help  of  a  Case  Kerosene  Tractor  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  one  man  to  do  more  work,  in  a  given  time,  than 
a  good  man  and  an  industrious  boy,  together,  working 
with  horses.  By  investing  in  a  Case  Tractor  and  Grand 
Detour  Plow  and  Harrow  outfit  now,  your  boy  can  get 
his  schooling  without  interruption,  and  the  Spring  work 
will  not  suffer  by  his  absence. 

Keep  the  boy  in  school — and  let  a  Case  Kerosene 
Tractor  take  his  place  in  the  field.  You’ll  never  regret 
either  investment. 
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J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Dept.  C  27  Racine,  Wisconsin 


crops.  Iloro  is  where  experience  may  be 
made  to  save  dollars,  g.  m.  twitcuei.t,. 
Maine. 

Wintering  Pansies 

.J.ast  Fall  T  raised  and  transplanted 
l.fiOO  pansy  plants  from  choice  seed.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  a  long  and  a  very  favorable  Fall 
they  grew  very  large,  and  some  bloomed 
quite  freely.  By  blossoming,  lias  their 
quality  been  impaired?  Ilow  can  I  put 
them  in  shape  for  my  Spring  trade?  \ 
am  just  starting  in  to  build  up  a  little 
trade  and  I  want  uothiug  but  satisfied 
customers.  c.  j.  k. 

Milton,  Mass. 

If  the  pansy  plants  have  some  light 
material,  as  straw  or  manure  composed 
largely  of  straw,  as  a  protection,  they 
should  be  in  fine  condition  for  sale  after 
growth  starts  in  the  Spring.  The  cover¬ 
ing  should  not  be  very  heavy  or  they  will 
be  injured.  The  proper  method  of  win¬ 
tering  pansies  for  early  Spring  sales  is 
to  plant  them  4x4  ins.  in  a  cold  frame 
and  cover  with  sash  when  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Early  in  Spring,  when  the  sun 
is  very  bright,  the  frame  will  have  to  be 
ventilated.  Treated  in  this  manner,  they 
are  ready  for  the  market,  much  earlier 
than  when  simply  planted  outdoors. 

e.  J.  w. 


Farmers ! 


Safety 


Loan  to  Farmers ! 


INVEST  your  money  safely  in  our  basic  industry — 
farming.  Place  it  through  the  Farmers  Fun1.  Inc. 
This  organization,  operating  urder  the  State  Banking 
Department,  loans  to  reliable  New  York  State  farmers 
exclusively. 

You  can  invest  as  little  as  3100  and  as  much  as  you 
like  in  Farmers  Fund.  Inc.  one-year  Collateral  Trust 
Gold  Notes.  We  pay  you  S'-i',  interest  and  give  you 
ample  security. 

Behind  these  Trust  Gold  Notes  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
Farmers  Fund,  Inc.  We  further  safeguard  your ’money 
by  depositing  as  collateral  with  the  Lineoln-AUiance 
Bank  of  Rochester,  New  York,  farmers'  notes  equal  to 
120fiv  the  face  value  of  our  Trust  Gold  Notes. 

Write  for  particulars  and  iuterest:ng  booklet. 


Guarantee 

You  must  bo  entire- 
satisfied  or  wo  will 
refund  your  niouey. 


(IXArmviS'Skoe 


Guaranteed  to  wear 

Ii  months.  Made  bv 
IlndifOt  i  -  .fo!m-o:i 
I  o.  of  |>  I  i  a  I,  |  c 
Chrome  heather. 
Itroad  Solid  oak 
I .e.i  ther  Heel  s. 
Double  Thick  Soles. 
Dirt  and  Water 
Proof.  Hollows 
Tongue,  s  i  -/  p 
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FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 


Capital,  $400,000  Surplus,  $115,000 
Lincoln- Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

Send  mi  money  with  order.  Merely  send 
your  mime,  address  and  size  wanted.  Your 
shoes  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  I»av 
postman  *4.4."  and  postage  when  shoes 
arrive. 


Civilian  Army  &  Navy  Shoe  Co. 
Dept.  II  45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.(  or 
8 >4  marks,  or  10Wj  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.00  per  agate  line— T  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

‘•A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Blble  i>erson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  wo  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  truUing  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  adverti sera  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  aro  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  coses  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  believe  there  has  never  been  printed  in  this 
country,  or  in  any  other  country,  a  paper  or  maga¬ 
zine  containing  more  serious,  practical,  timely  and 
original  matter  on  horticultural  topics  than  is  to  be 
found  in  this  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

* 

HE  New  York  Assembly  passed  the  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  repea  1  by  a  vote  of  70  to  60.  There  is  new 
opposition  in  the  Senate,  but  the  bill  is  likely  to 
pa  ss.  We  have  word  from  New  Jersey  that  the 
Senate  of  that  State  will  kill  the  bill  recently  intro¬ 
duced.  In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  desperate  light, 
with  the  chances  at  this  time  favoring  daylight  sav¬ 
ing.  The  other  New  England  States  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  seem  to  he  opposed. 

* 

1TR  old  friend  Clark  Allis  deserves  well  of  New 
York  fruit  growers.  We  think  he  has  one  of 
the  biggest  ideas  in  the  business.  He  is  working  to 
make  pasteurized  apple  juice  the  great  American 
drink.  We  consider  this  juice  superior  to  grape- 
juice.  Its  general  use  would  create  such  a  demand 
that  a  profitable  market  could  be  found  for  every 
apple.  Only  tbe  better  class  fruit  need  then  be  sold 
for  eating  purposes;  all  lower  grades  of  clean  apples 
could  be  used  for  juice.  This  would  steady  the  mar¬ 
ket,  help  to  standardize  our  Eastern  apples,  and 
greatly  increase  the  income  from  orchards,  and  the 
public  would  also  be  well  served.  At  present  Amer¬ 
icans  spend  half  a  billion  dollars  each  year  for  “soft 
drinks”  which,  as  we  have  frequently  stated,  are 
plain  water  colored  and  flavored,  mostly  with  chem¬ 
icals.  They  cannot  possibly  compare  with  pure 
apple  juice  in  value.  The  use  of  half  of  this  "soft 
drink”  money  for  buying  pure  fruit  juices  would  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  changes  in  social  habits  that 
can  be  imagined  for  American  society.  We  have  got 
to  leach  the  American  people  to  drink  apples.  Mr. 
A  l  lis  is  doing  good  work  when  he  insists  that  the  pure 
pasteurized  juice  is  best.  We  do  not  want  “cider” 
drugged  with  preservatives.  If  all  will  take  hold  of 
the  pure  juice  proposition  we  can  put  it  over. 

* 

HE  Committee  of  Twenty-one”  is  the  name 
given  the  body  of  men  and  women  who  &re in¬ 
vestigating  the  rural  school  problem.  A  majority  of 
these  men  and  women  are  farmers,  or  at  least  know 
farm  life.  We  think  they  will  do  their  best,  to  get 
down  to  facts.  There  is  some  prejudice  against  this 
committee.  Many  farmers  are  suspicious,  and  fear 
that  the  committee  will  be  finally  dominated  by  the 
Influences  avJi i < *1  i  flow  out  from  the  State  Educational 
Department.  The  Albany  officials  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  many  fanners  that  the  States  policy  is 
not  sympathetic  toward  the  rural  school,  as  such. 
These  farmers  feci  that  Albany  desires  to  force  the 
methods  of  the  town  and  city  schools  upon  i lie  coun¬ 
try  whether  they  lit  or  not.  We  might  as  well  face 
the  situation  and  admit  that  tbe  State  Department  of 
Education  has  not.  gained  tbe  confidence  of  a  large 
number  of  our  farmers.  As  for  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one,  we  favor  giving  them  a  square  deal 
and  every  chance  they  need  to  investigate.  Their 
report,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  not  be  a  new  law, 
but  a  suggestion,  which  we  can  all  discuss.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  have  nothing  definite  up  for  discussion.  The 
committee’s  report  will  lie  a  definite  issue  which  we 
can  support  or  oppose,  as  seems  best.  W  e  favor  re¬ 
serving  criticism  until  the  committee  goes  on  record. 
Hive  them  a  chance. 

* 

RE  you  reading  any  of  those  letters  which  the 
children  are  writing  to  Mr.  Tuttle’s  Boys’  and 
Girls’  department?  If  not,  it  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 
Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  earnestness 
and  plain  common  sense.  These  letters  show  that 
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country  children  (or  at  least  many  of  them)  are 
developing  as  they  should,  and  preparing  to  take 
their  share  of  responsibility  when  they  grow  up. 
That  Boys’  and  Girls’  department  has  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  paper — largely 
so  because  the  children  really  conduct  it  themselves 
in  the  simplest  and  easiest  manner. 

* 

HAT  is  the  plain  truth  about  fruit  growing  on 
the  Upper  Atlantic  slope?  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  ask  that  question  and  examine  the  facts 
squarely.  All  through  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  nearby  sections  it  would  seem  that 
the  production  of  good  fruit  is  the  logical  business 
for  all  suitable  land.  The  greatest  markets  of  the 
world  are  to  be  found  in  this  territory,  and  also  the 
best  ports  for  handling  export  trade.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  perishable,  short-lived  fruits,  like  peach  and 
plum,  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  gamble.  It  is  not 
a  permanent  industry  in  the  sense  that  a  good  apple 
orchard  may  be  called  such.  We  shall  therefore 
consider  the  probable  future  of  apple  culture  in  this 
section. 

There  are  without  question  some  discouraging 
things  about  the  outlook.  The  last  crop  did  not,  on 
the  whole,  pay.  There  were  too  many  apples  for  the 
markets  as  now  organized  to  absorb.  Millions  of 
bushels  were  wasted,  or  not  even  picked.  They  could 
not  have  been  sold  (with  our  present  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution)  for  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor  cost.  In 
the  face  of  this  apparent  over-production  we  must 
remember  that  millions  of  new  trees  are  shortly  to 
come  into  bearing.  They  are  mostly  in  the  bands  of 
men  who  will  give  them  good  care,  so  that  produc¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  Increased.  The  labor  problem 
has  been  particularly  hard  for  the  fruit  growers. 
Competition  in  our  markets  from  Western  apple 
growers  will  surely  increase. 

These, things  are  true,  and  if  we  considered  them 
alone  the  outlook  might,  seem  black  indeed.  There  is 
another  and  more  favorable  side.  The  slump  in  this 
year's  market  was  not  due  to  over-production  en¬ 
tirely,  but  chiefly  to  poor  distribution.  While  apples 
were  wasted  in  tbe  orchards,  people  in  cities  100 
miles  away  barely  had  an  apple  to  eat.  Many  city 
people  average  less  than  it  dozen  apples  a  year,  when 
they  would  gladly  eat  250.  Our  Eastern  markets 
can  absorb  three  times  this  season’s  crop,  and  will 
do  so  when  distribution  is  made  right.  For  every  10 
young  trees  that  are  planted  less  than  three  will 
ever  come  to  profitable  bearing,  and  thousands  of 
older  trees,  unsprayed  and  uncared  for,  will  die  each 
year.  Many  orchards  have  been  planted  on  unsuit¬ 
able  soil.  They  will  never  live  to  give  serious  com¬ 
petition.  There  is  to  be  a  tremendous  increase  in 
thfypconsumption  of  pure  apple  juice.  We  think  it 
will  become  tbe  great  national  drink  inside  of  10 
years,  and  its  production  will  utilize  most  of  the 
lower  grade  apples,  and  thus  keep  them  off  the  mar¬ 
ket.  We  shall  learn  to  standardize  our  fruit  and 
perfect  a  system  of  distribution  that  will  take  care 
of  our  markets.  Freight  rates  from  the  West  are  to 
increase.  There  will  proha  lily  be  some  shipments 
by  water,  but  tbe  high  cost  of  bringing  fruit  here 
will  ever  give  an  advantage  to  the  Eastern  grower. 
The  best  varieties  for  export  or  for  American  use 
are  those  which  find  themselves  at  home  on  the 
upper  Atlantic  hills.  We  believe  that  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  will  grow  easier,  particularly  for  fruit  growers 
who  can  handle  their  work  as  business  men. 

We  do  not  therefore  view  the  future  with  great 
apprehension.  Our  growers  have  every  natural  ad¬ 
vantage — soil,  climate,  varieties,  transportation  and 
markets.  Our  disadvantages  are  those  imposed,  not 
by  nature,  but  by  man  himself  through  his  inability 
to  combine  and  take  full  advantage  of  co-operative 
work.  Is  there  any  reason  why  our  Eastern  growers 
should  not  come  together  as  the  Pacific  coast  men 
have  done?  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  reason  for 
answering  no.  If  that  is  the  truth,  the  future  of 
Eastern  fruit  growing  must  depend  upon  the  men 
who  are  back  of  the  orchards.  If  they  do  their  full 
part  we  cannot  think  of  any  line  of  farm  work  in 
this  country  that  offers  a  brighter  outlook. 

* 

HE  surest  thing  in  horticulture  today  is  the 
“come-back”  in  the  culture  of  small  fruits.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  many  gardeners  abandoned  the  culture 
of  strawberries  and  bush  fruits.  These  crops  require 
too  much  hand  labor,  and  that  could  not  be  found. 
>So  strawberries  were  plowed  up  and  bush  fruits  cut 
out.  Scarcity  followed,  and  prices  went  soaring. 
Many  who  stayed  in  to  the  limit  of  their  labor  made 
money.  Now  the  labor  situation  is  settling  down, 
and  we  think  it  a  good  time  to  get  back  into  small 
fruit  culture.  We  are  past  tbe  period  of  extreme 
high  prices  for  any  farm  product,  yet  it  is  reasonable 
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to  conclude  that  for  several  years  at  least  small 
fruits  will  pay.  When  we  say  this  we  mean  reason¬ 
able  culture.  There  is  no  sense  in  “plunging”  over 
novelties  or  into  any  sort  of  fruit.  We  have  no 
advice  to  offer  to  plant  gamblers,  but  to  sober  men 
who  know7  how  to  do  the  work  our  advice  is  to  get 
back  into  small  fruit  culture. 

* 

OR  a  good  many  years  now  Prof.  Hedrick  has 
been  reporting  new7  and  well-tested  fruit  nov¬ 
elties  in  the  annual  Horticultural  Number.  He  con¬ 
tinues  tbe  list  this  year.  There  are  not  many  “nov¬ 
elties”  wrhich  survive  the  test  of  time.  The  fact  is 
that  there  are  now  so  many  really  superior  fruits 
that  a  new  one  must  be  exceptionally  good  in  order 
to  survive.  Thus  while  thousands  of  new  seedlings 
are  started  out,  most  of  them  fall  by  the  wayside — 
and  are  not  missed.  In  former  years  each  planting 
season  found  some  “wonderful”  production  well 
groomed  for  a  run  with  the  planter’s  money.  These 
days  are  now  mostly  ended.  Startling  “novelties” 
are  still  offered,  but  mostly  by  personal  agents.  As 
a  rule  they  are  kept  out  of  print.  There  is  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  testing  the  “novelties,”  in  a  small  way, 
as  they  appear,  but  most  of  us  have  come  to  size 
them  up  for  just  what  they  are — something  to  ex¬ 
periment  with.  The  man  who  is  raising  fruit  as  a 
business  will  stick  to  standard  varieties  until  the- 
new  ones  work  into  the  standard  class  through 
superior  qualities.  We  are  told  of  a  man  who,  when 
the  J.  II.  Hale  peach  was  first  announced,  “plunged” 
to  the  extent,  of  1,500  trees  at  about.  $1  a  tree.  When 
the  trees  came  into  bearing  the  variety  proved  in¬ 
ferior  to  Elberta — trees  of  which  cost  15  cents. 

* 

My  answer  to  your  question  on  page  286,  “What 
shall  these  elderly  men  do  with  themselves  when  their 
days  for  hard  work  are  over,  and  they  have  gained  a 
competence?”  is  that  they  take  up  breeding  experiments 
with  animal  or  plant  life..  Their  life  work  has  given 
them  a  working  knowledge  and  love  of  such  things.  The 
labor  may  be  readily  adapted  to  their  limited  capacity. 
The  variety  for  choice  is  large,  and  that  branch  may  he 
chosen  which  i's  most  liked,  whether  plants  or  animals, 
fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  poultry,  dogs  or  birds.  It  is 
occupation  for  the  contemplative  man,  splendid  prizes 
and  perhaps  lasting  fame  may  be  won,  and  additions 
mode  to  tbe  wealth  of  man.  w.  e.  iieming. 

O  question  about  it.  When  a  man  permits  him¬ 
self  to  rust  out  he  dies  a  long  and  lingering 
death,  and  also  puts  his  share  of  rust  upon  the 
springs  of  the  world.  Some  form  of  horticulture 
offers  the  finest  line  of  endeavor  for  elderly  men, 
when  they  retire  from  harder  service.  One  of  Na¬ 
poleon's  marshals  would  long  ago  have  been  forgot¬ 
ten  had  his  fame  rested  upon  his  battles  alone,  but 
the  Jacquemiot  rose  will  keep  his  memory  fresli  and 
fragrant  forever.  Horticulture  was  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  it  still  affords  op¬ 
portunity  as  a  battle  for  youth  and  a  refuge  for  age. 

* 

T  becomes  more  evident  all  the  time  that  farmers 
and  gardeners  on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope  are 
tu  have  new  advantages  in  the  future.  Railroad 
service  is  bad,  and  freight  rates  are  reaching  the 
point  where  it.  is  almost  a  financial  crime  to  ship 
produce  by  rail.  There  seems  to  be  little  hope  that 
these  rates  will  come  down.  They  will,  in  a  way, 
net  like  a  tariff  to  “protect”  the  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  some  cases 
Western  growers  w ill  he  forced  to  abandon  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  Atlantic  coast;  in  others,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  freight  will  add  to  the  cost  of  market¬ 
ing,  and  thus  add  to  the  final  price.  All  this  will 
benefit  the  farmers  near  the  large  markets  who  can 
deliver  their  crops  with  trucks,  independent  of  the 
railroads.  We  think  this  advantage  will  be  greater 
than  most  people  imagine.  It  will  help  to  make  this 
northeastern  part  of  the  country  the  most  prosperous 
farming  section  in  the  United  States. 


Brevities 

The  proposed  tariff  on  lumber  is  unpopular. 

'Pub  grafter  must  be  as  smooth  as  wax  to  work  his 
graft. 

The  wind  is  tempered  to  tbe  shorn  lambs  that  bunch 
together  for  protection. 

A  use  for  old  shoes.  Burn  them  and  use  the  smoke 
for  cleaning  clothes  carrying  the  scent  of  a  skunk. 

In  Brigham  Co.,  Idaho,  the  Farm  Bureau  member¬ 
ship  has  been  put  at  $25.  The  first  county  to  reach  that 
figure. 

Just  as  we  thought  Winter  had  passed  on  a  blizzard 
came  out  of  tbe  West  and  heaped  the  snow  all  over  us. 
It  promises  to  be  there  for  weeks. 

We  did  not  realize  how  completely  the  cars  had 
driven  the  horses  out  of  our  country  until  this  blizzard 
struck  us.  It  was  hard  to  find  horses  strong  enough  to 
clear  the  roads. 
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A  Study  of  Farmers’  Week,  1921 


GROWTH  OF  INTEREST— "Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  Farmers’  Week?”  A  dozen  men  asked  me  the 
question,  and  no  dozen  men  ran  answer  it.  When  all 
have  done,  much  will  be  left  unsaid.  On  all  sides  one 
heard  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  appreciation. 
Farmers’  Week  is  a  success.  The  farmers  of  New  York 
have  made  it  so;  that  is,  the  farmers  and  their  wives, 
their  sons  and  daughters.  I  never  saw  a  Farmers’ 
Week  at  which  so  many  women  were  present,  and  I 
have  attended  Farmers’  Week  ever  since  it  began  to  be, 
and,  beginning  nearly  20  years  ago,  I  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Experimenters’  League.  Farmers’  Week  is 
the  development  of  the  Experimenters’  League.  Twenty 
years  ago  perhaps  20  to  40  men  would  meet  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  chemistry  and  their 
confreres,  and  all  would  sit  down  for  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  a  day  to  discuss  the  agricultural  experimental 
work  done  the  previous  year,  and  decide  what  extension 
experimental  work  should  be  carried  on  in  the  current 
season.  Today  the  same  thing  is  going  on  at  Farmers’ 
Week ;  the  representatives  of  the  various  County  Farm 
Bureaus,  their  agents  and  the  assistants  to  the  agents, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Home  Bureaus  and  their 
officers,  constitute  a  large  body  of  the  representation  at 
Farmers’  Week,  and  these  men  and  women  do  a  lot  of 
work.  This  work  of  arranging,  discussing  and  planning 
often  takes  two  or  three  days,  during  which  time  little 
else  is  done  by  them. 

REPRESENTATIVE  WORKERS.— But  these  are 
not  the  only  ones  present;  there  are  men  and  women 
representative  of  every  agricultural,  horticultural  and 
florieultura!  organization  in  the  State,  and  Farmers’ 
Week  is  recognized  by  many  of  these  as  the  best  time  to 
meet  to  discuss  their  business  problems,  and  to  hear  an 
address  or  two  upon  some  important  phase  of  their 
work.  The  workers  in  the  rural  church,  the  rural 
school,  the  home,  are  all  likewise  represented.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  leading  Indian  nations  of  New  York, 
both  men  and  women,  were  present  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  and  a  party  of  them  took  part  in  a  small  Indian 
play.  No  line  of  endeavor  seems  to  be  omitted. 

INTERESTED  WOMEN. — T  asked  why  so  many 
women  were  present;  one  woman  told  me  there  were  five 
women  and  two  men  from  her  town.  Many  of  these 
women  were  of  middle  age,  mothers  of  families,  and 
more  than  one  man  told  me  that  but  one  member  could 
come,  and  that  the  woman  could  manage  the  visit  for 
less  money  than  the  man,  so  it  was  a  good  year  for  the 
woman  of  the  family  to  have  the  trip.  Money  is  scarce 
and  the  weather  was  favorable. 

FARM  NEEDS. — Unlike  most  other  farmers’  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  year,  Farmers’  Week  broke  all  records  for 
attendance,  and  what  did  they  come  for?  Information. 
The  latest  information.  The  bulk  of  the  men  and 
women  on  our  farms  are  a  substantial  lot;  they  will 
not  lightly  change  their  policies.  There  was  not  the 
apparent  kicking  at  conditions  which  was  manifest  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  nor  was  there  any  excitement, 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  war  period,  but  one  was 
impressed  that  these  people  were  all  seeking  after  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  that  they  were  serious,  in  earnest,  full  of  purpose. 
They  were  going  to  got  the  worth  of  their  money.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  undercurrent  of  people’s  mind  is  so 
apparent. 

GETTING  DOWN  TO  FACTS. — They  are  going  to 
pursue  their  arranged  and  appointed  courses  of  hus¬ 
bandry,.  but  with  increasing  care.  They  desired  to 
know  how  to  avoid  losses,  and  those  who  had  been  at¬ 
tending  a  potato  meeting  might  be  heard  the  following 
day  discussing  mosaic,  rbizoctonia,  black  leg,  roll  and  all 
the  new  diseases  with  a  familiarity  which  was  formerly 
confined  to  early  and  late  blight.  How  could  they 
assure  greater  production  at  less  cost,  or  how  could  they 
reduce  the  cost  and  yet  secure  a  good  yield?  This  fea¬ 
ture  stood  out  dominant.  How  could  yields  bo  stabil¬ 
ized?  This  is  a  most  remarkable  state  of  mind  when 


group  who  join  because  they  believe  that  by  so  doing 
they  are  going  to  get  someone  to  do  something  for  them 
W/hieh  they  are  too  indifferent  to  do  for  themselves,  and 
these  men  wil!  fade  away  like  snow  in  April  when  the 
trial  comes.  Another  lot  are  joining  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  themselves  and  their  neighbors  do  something  for 
themselves  in  a  better  way  than  they  could  do  it  work¬ 
ing  alone,  and  they  will  survive  the  day  of  trial  because 
they  are  trained  to  overcome  the  trials  of  life. 

SEED  POTATO  GROWERS*'  ORGANIZE.— The 
manner  in  which  Farmers’  Week  is  used  is  illustrated  by 
work  done  in  organizing  the  Seed  Potato  Growers.  This 
oiganization  has  been  at  work  for  some  years  and  now 
has  a  membership  of  2S0  men  who  are  growing  certified 
seed  potatoes.  During  Farmers’  Week  they  organized 
themselves  into  a  corporation  under  the  non-profit  co¬ 
operative  law  of  the  State,  arranged  their  charter  and 
by-laws  and  adopted  a  policy  which  separates  .them 
clearly  from  the  men  who  are  growing  potatoes  for  table 
use ;  these  latter  will  probably  organize  later  in  such 
manner  as  they  see  fit.  A  few  years  ago  we  talked 
about  co-operation  at  such  meetings,  but  there  was  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  merits  of  co-operation;  with  these  men 
it  was  a  matter  of  getting  busy  and  organizing  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

MILK  SELLING. — Marketing  is  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance.  Announce  a  meeting  on  marketing  and  no 
room  seemed  large  enough  to  hold  the  crowd  who  wanted 
to  get  m.  A  three-hour  session  was  devoted  to  market- 
mg  milk,  the  speakers  being  a  representative  of  Nestlehs 
Milk  Company,  the  Milk  Conference  Board,  Dean  Cook 
for  the  producers  of  certified  milk,  and  John  I).  Miller 
lor  the  Dairymen  s  League.  Nobody  could  get,  in  during 
he  discussion  and  the  crowd  filled  the  hall  to  over¬ 
flowing.  I  he  farmers  make  Farmers’  Week  •  they  de¬ 
cide  what  they  want  to  hear,  and  they  make  a  meeting 
d  the  topic  is  one  they  want,  and  they  leave  a  speaker 
a. one  just  as  quickly  if  they  feel  it  is  not  what  they 
want  at  that  time. 

PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS.— Dr.  Warren  had 
a  talk  on  I  rices  of  harm  Products.”  If  you  were  not 
seated  before  the  talk  began  you  could  not  get  in.  The 
people  want  to  know  about  prices.  They  want  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  United  States  to 
forgive  the  Allies  all  that  is  owing  to  this  country  or 
not  What  would  be  the  effect  on  prices?  They  want 
to  know  whether  it  would  enable  Europe  to  trade  with 
us  if  these  debts  were  wiped  but.  They  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  international  situation,  and 

someone  who  has  the  knowledge 
them  so  that  they  might  make  up 
they  should  act.  It  is  no  light 
audience  when  one  discusses  the 
one  can  take  it  all  in.  Seven  or 


they  are  searching  for 
which  would  enlighten 
their  mind  as  to  how 
matter  with  a  farmer 
problem  of  debt.  No 


eight,  lectures  were  going  on  at  the  same  hour.  A  nn 
fessor  in  overalls  and  shirtsleeves  was  instructing  aboi 
’’  keenly  interested  men  and  women  as  to  the  bei 
way  of  washing  the  miHiing  machine;  he  did  not  tal 
about  it  alone;  he  showed  them  how,  explaining  as  h 
ent.  along.  Such  is  the  information  these  people  cam 
tened  ^  Pr°°f  °f  Jt  'Was  the  Wi,-V  they  stayed  and  li; 

LOSS  AND  DAMAGE  CLAIMS.— The  America 
Railway  Express  maintained  two  men  in  a  booth  coi 
!n|ious  .v  to  explain  to  shippers  of  eggs  how  to  avoi 
loss  and  damage  in  transit,  and  one  of  these  men  snok 
on  loss  and  damage  claims.  The  New  York  Centn 
Railroad  had  a  very  good  representative,  who  spoke  o 
the  loss  and  damage  to  perishables  in  transit.  It  is  m 
niJ  serious.  A  play,  written  by  a  student,  was  presente 

0DTITVFnpNI  TyRTT«Pnm-i,t0  «n.  alienee  of  over  2,50< 

I  II  L  LA  I  Ill .  I  I  ,S.-— The  exhibit  of  work  done  in  th 
rural  schools  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  palmer  wa 
one  of  the  most  important 'because  of  its  character.  Bu 
the  exhibits  showing  the  varieties  and  the  yields  secure 
of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  Timothy,  etc'  ai 
shown  m  a  giaphic  manner,  and  in  some  cases  these  ar 
based  on  2  consecutive  years’  work.  Problems  ar 
studied  in  detail.  The  cause  of  the  June  drop  in  apple 
was  not  covered  in  an  hour.  That  the  seed  end  of  th 
potato  gave  higher  yields  than  the  stem  end  seems  to  b 
uniformly  true,  but  12  years  were  devoted  to  provin 
that  it  is  bo  in  New  York.  I  cannot  cover  much  of  th 
held  I  have  said  nothing  of  forestry,  animal  huf 
ban  dry,  poultry  husbandry,  plant  breeding.  pomolog\ 
farm  management,  landscape  art,  farm  mechanics  am 
ill!  t  no  work  do  no  m  homo  economics.  It  cannot  b 
written  even  if  10  men  tried.  It  is  ideal  that  the  Stat 
shall  provide  for  the  edueation  of  its  citizens.  Educa 
t.ion i  does  not  belong  to  ehildhood  on’y ;  it  should  b 
continued  as  long  as  we  live.  c  }j 


we  remember  that  we  are  now  marketing  one  of  the 
largest  crops  ever  produced  at  the  greatest  loss  any  crop 
ever  entailed  ;  that  these  people  are  all  feeling  seriously 
the  lack  of  capital  for  the  current  year.  Yet  the  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  feel  that  lightning  will  not  strike  in  the 
same  place  twice ;  that  by  better  methods  they  may  this 
year  recoup  some  of  last  year’s  loss.  But  they  arc  going 
to  look  after  the  expenses  more  closely.  In  addition 
there  were  men  who  seemed  to  wish  to  extend  their 
activities — fruit  men  who  wished  to  put  in  some  kind 
of  live  stock,  and  stock  men  who  thought  they  ought  to 
add  some  kind  of  fruit  growing;  men  who  wanted  to 
learn  all  they  could  about  chickens,  to  see  whether  they 
could  not  add  this  line  to  those  already  established.  A 
never-ceasing  search  after  knowledge  and  a  careful  bal¬ 
ancing  of  statements  and  possibilities  and  probabilities 
so  that  they  might  decide  what  move  to  make.  The 
farmer’s  mind  is  alert;  it  is  active;  he  is  thinking  more 
seriously  than  be  ever  did  before.  This  generation 
never  got  such  a  licking  as  it  has  recently  received. 
Other  generations  got  theirs  and  profited  in  their  day, 
and  so  will  this. 

GO-OPERATION.— Co-operation  is  in  practice.  Tt 
is  booming.  I  dislike  to  apply  the  word,  for  most 
booms  burst,  and  the  co-operation  we  are  now  pushing 
with  such  ardor  is  due  for  a  trial  soon,  which  will  either 
make  it  or  fc”?ak  it.  There  are  two  classes  joining — one 


After  the  Auto  Thieves 

Last  Fall  we  printed  a  report  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  effect  that  in  that  State  license  to  operate  a  ear 
would  be  revoked  when  the  driver  was  found  guilty 
of  stealing  fruit  or  produce  from  farms.  We  printed 
the  name  of  the  first  man  to  lose  his  license.  This 
struck  the  members  of  ML  Hope  Grange  No.  902, 
Now  York,  favorably,  and  they  set  about  drafting  a 
bill  which  will  bring  the  same  result  in  Now  York 
•State.  The  result  is  Assembly  Bill  No.  334,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Webb.  The  hill  states  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  may  revoke  or  suspend  any  certificate 
or  any  license  for  the  following  causes: 

.  For  a  third  or  subsequent  violation  of  the  speed 
provisions  ol  this  article  or  ordinance  or  regulation  made 
by  competent  local  authority  within  one  calendar  year 
o.  Upon  the  conviction  of  the  holder  of  a  license  of  a 
felony  under  this  act  or  of  petit  larceny,  r.  Because  of 
some  physical  or  mental  disability  of  the  holder,  or  the 
disability  of  the  holder  by  reason  of  intoxication  or  the 
use  of  drugs,  d.  Because  of  the  gross  negligence  of  the 
operator  whereby  person  or  property  has  been  injured. 
c.  1'  or  going  away  without  stopping  and  giving  his  name 
ami  address  after  causing  injury  to  any  person  or  dam- 
age  to  any  vehicle.  /.  Operating  a  motor  vehicle  in  a 
manner  showing  a  reckless  disregard  for  life  or  property 
of  others.  J 

The  culprit  is  given  a  fair  chance  to  defend  him¬ 


self.  The  point  in  this  bill  is  covered  by  the  words 
petit  larceny.  That  will  mean  stealing  fruit  or  flow¬ 
ers,  breaking  off  limbs  of  fruit  trees,  stealing  nuts  or 
any  of  the  acts  of  pretty  thievery  with  which  farm¬ 
ers  are  pestered.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  the  con¬ 
viction  of  one  of  these  thieves  would  justify  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  in  taking  his  car  license  away.  That 
would  keep  him  out  of  mischief. 


The  Price  of  March  Milk 

Last  week  the  Dairymen’s  League  set  a  price  of 
$2.10  per  hundred  pounds  for  3  per  cent  milk  for 
the  month  ot  March.  This  is  one  cent  a  quart  less 
than  the  February  price. 

The  dealers  announced  that  they  would  reduce 
the  price  one  cent  a  quart  to  consumers,  which  will 
ho  1G  cents  a  quart  for  grade  B  and  18  cents  for 
grade  A.  The  price  to  producers  is  2.7  cents  a 
quart  below  March  last  year  and  3.3  cents  below 
November,  or  an  average  of  three  cents  drop.  The 
dealers  have  reduced  to  consumers  two  cents  a 
quart,  so  that  they  make  an  actual  profit  of  cue  cent 
a  quart  on  the  producers’  reductions.  This  in  a  year 
would  amount  to  substantially  .$9,000,000.  Before 
the  war,  in  1915,  their  spread  was  5.75  cents  a 
quart.  They  sold  to  consumer  for  nine  cents.  Now 
they  will  sell  for  16  cents,  at  a  spread  of  11.3  cents, 
or  practically  double  the  former  cost  of  delivery. 
The  dealers  seem  to  think  it  a  virtue  on  their  part 
to  give  the  cent  drop  by  the  fanners  in  March  over 
to  the  consumers ;  but  they  have  not  explained  why 
they  are  entitled  to  an  increase  since  November, 
while  producers  have  lowered  their  price  three  cents 
a  quart.  On  what  economic  grounds  does  the  cost 
of  distribution  in  the  city  increase,  while  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  country  takes  such  a  long  drop? 


The  Business  of  Buying  Co-operatively 

I  note  with  interest  the  item  by  II.  II.  L.  at  the  foot 
ol  page  220.  rI  lie  experience  fit  our  local  farmers  in 
buying  co-operatively  through  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  who  are  con¬ 
templating  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  this  way. 

After  giving  the  matter  considerable  thought  it  was 
decided  that  under  the  conditions  prevailing  here,  the 
idea  of  maintaining  a  local  warehouse  with  its  attendant 
overhead  expenses  would  be  perhaps  impracticable.  We 
therefore  undertook  serving  the  local  farmers  through  the 
car-door  plan.  Our  method  is  as  follows:  A  certain 
man  is  chosen  to  act  as  “car-door  man,”  whose  duty  it 
is  to  do  all  business  in  connection  with  the  taking  of 
orders,  collection  of  payment  for  them,  payment  of 
draft,  dealing  out  each  purchaser’s  goods,  etc. 

W  hen  it  is  decided  to  place  an  order  for  grain,  feed, 
fertilizers  or  other  supplies,  order  blanks  are  sent  out 
to  a  mailing  list,  of  all  farmers  who  naturally  would 
use  the  local  market  for  the  purchase  of  supplies.  These 
blanks  carry  the  latest  quotations  on  all  articles  listed 
by  the  G.  L. F.  for  shipment  in  assorted  cars.  By  a 
certain  date,  indicated  on  the  blank,  all  orders  must  be 
in  to  insure  their  being  included  in  the  car  or  cars  then 
being  ordered.  As  early  as  possible  on  the  following 
day  the  pooled  order  is  forwarded. 

As  soon  as  the  invoice  arrives,  each  purchaser’s  ac¬ 
count  is  figured,  and  a  mailing  card  made  out  for  him, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  the  draft  at  the  local  bank, 
and  indicating  the  amount  of  his  indebtedness.  At  once 
on  being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  draft,  these 
eai ds  are  mailed  out  to  all  who  have  a  share  in  the 
order.  I  hose  cards  call  for  the  prompt  payment  of  each 
account  at  the  local  bank  by  making  a  deposit  on  tin* 
account,  of  the  car-door  man.  He  provides  the  bank  with 
a  complete  list  of  purchasers,  with  the  itemized  account 
of  each.  When  the  car  reaches  its  destination,  other 
mailing  cards  are  issued,  indicating  this  fact,  together 
with  information  as  to  where  the  car  is  “spotted”  and 
the  two  days  allowed  for  unloading. 

In  cases  when  insufficient  time  exists  for  all  pur- 
c. lasers  to  pay  their  accounts  before  the  opening  of  the 
car,  tin*  car-door  man  advances  the  necessary  amount 
to  pay  the  draft.  Nothing  can  be  taken  from  the  car 
without,  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  car-door  man  of 
payment  of  the  purchaser’s  account.  This  generally 
coiismts  of  a  duplicate  deposit  slip  from  the  bank. 

I  In?  phiri  hero  described  has  proven  so  satisfactory 
with  us  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  its  use  in 
any  community  where  circumstances  are  similar  to  our 
own. 

The  order  blank  mentioned  above  carries  a  blank  col¬ 
umn  ahead  of  the  list  of  commodities  in  which  the  pur- 
cbaM*r  indicates  the  100’s  or  bushels  he  wishes  to  buy. 
following  tin*  list  are  three  columns,  in  the  first  of 
wlueli  is  indicated  the  price  current  on  date  of  issue  per 
ton  or  bushel,  the  handler's  fee  (in  our  case  $1  per  ton), 
and  any  other  legitimate  expense,  such  as  printing,  post¬ 
age.  etc.  When  the  order  blanks  have  been  returned 
(  we  usually  allow  five  days)  and  the  invoice  has  come, 
the  purchase  price  is  entered  opposite  each  item  ordered 
in  the  second  column,  and  in  the  third  the  cost  of  the 
amount,  ordered. 

At  one  side  is  some  information  relative  to  the  use  of 
'lie  blanks,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  8U>xl4-in.  sheet  is  tx 
promissory  note  reading  as  follows: 

,  . ,  N.  Y., . 192.. 

'P  •  •  •  ••••••••• 

I  hereby  promise  to  accept  the  above  bill  of  goods 

and  pay  cash  for  same  on  arrival  of  draft  at  the 

II  irst  National  Bank  of .  N.  Y., 

to  the  amount,  heroin  specified.  Value  received. 

(All  notes  subject  to  approval.) 

(Signed) . 

Herkimer  Co.,  N,  Y.  abthue  s,  dunckel. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME  ) 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Rose  That  Grew  Too  High  for  Me 

It  was  peeping  through  the  bramble, 
That  little  wild,  white  rose, 

Where  the  hawthorn  hedge  was  planted 
My  garden  to  inclose. 

All  beyond  was  thorn  and  heather, 

All  within  was  sun  and  shelter 
And  the  wealth  of  beauty’s  store. 

But  I  did  not  heed  the  fragrance 
Of  flow’ret.  or  of  tree, 

For  my  eyes  were  ou  that  white  rose, 
And  it  grew  too  high  for  me. 

All  through  that  Summer  morning 
I  lingered  near  the  spot; 

Oh.  why  do  things  seem  sweeter 
When  we  possess  them  not? 

My  garden  buds  were  blooming, 

But  all  that  I  could  see  . 

Was  that  little,  mocking,  white  rose 
Hanging  just  too  high  fur  me. 

So,  in  Life’s  wider  garden 

There  are  buds  of  promise,  too. 

Beyond  our  reach  to  gather, 

But  not  beyond  our  view. 

And,  like  the  little  charmer 
That  tempted  me  astray. 

They  steal  out  half  the  brightness 
From  many  a  Summer  day. 

Oh,  hearts  that  faint  with  longing 
For  some  forbidden  tree 
Look  up !  and  learn  a  lesson 
From  my  white  rose  and  me. 

'Tis  wiser  far  to  number 
The  blessings  at  our  feet. 

Than  ever  to  be  sighing 

For  just  one  bud  more  sweet. 

My  sunbeams  and  my  shadows 
Fall  from  a  pierced  Hand. *  1 
I  can  surely  trust  His  wisdom 
Since .  II is  heart  I  understand, 

And  maybe  in  flic  morning 
When  Ilis  blessed  face  I  see. 

He’ll  tell  me  why  my  white,  rose 
Grew  just  too  high  for  me. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

Can  anyone  give  us  defiilite  experience 
with  an  oil  burner  attachment  for  an 
ordinary  kitchen  stove?  We  are  told 
that  these  burners  are  being  demon¬ 
strated  iu  various  localities,  and.  they 
sound  desirable,  if  entirely  practical.  An 
attachment  that  would  convert  a  Winter 
range  into  a  Summer  oil  stove  would  be 
a  convenience  and  an  economy,  but  so 
far  we  have  no  definite  information  on 
the  subject.  Who  can  inform  us? 

* 

In  planning  the  flower  garden,  give 
space  to  the  beautiful  poppy  ;  this ’flower" 
has  a  special  claim  upon  us  now,  as  the 
red  poppy  is  to  be  the  emblem  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  florists  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  handle  the  flowers  largely  for 
Memorial  Day.  The  tulip  poppy,  I*ap- 
aver  glaucum.  is  oue  of  the  most  gorgeous 
scarlets,  and  there  are  beautiful  scarlet 
forms  of  the  Shirley  poppies,  both  single 
and  double.  The  red  poppy  of  the 
European  battlefields.  T’apaver  Rliooas,  is 
under  suspicion  as  a  noxious  farm  weed, 
so  the  farm  garden  may  well  omit  it  in 
favor  of  Shirley  and  Glaucum  forms. 
These  are  annuals;  the  Iceland  poppies, 
Papaver  nudicaule,  are  perennials,  but 
they  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed  and 
are  charming.  Annual  poppies  should  be 
sown  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible, 
in  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain,  as 
they  do  not  bear  transplanting  well.  Sow 
very  thinly,  preferably  after  a  shower; 
barely  cover  the  seed,  and  press  down 
firmly.  They  come  up  very  quickly. 
When  the  flowers  are  cut  fur  decoration, 
they  will  keep  if  cut  just  as  the  calyxes 
crack,  before  the  bloom  opens;  then 
lightly  scorch  the  stem  to  seal  the  sap 
and  stand  in  water  for  a  few  hours  and 
they  will  last  wonderfully.  One  especially 
showy  annual  poppy  is  Dattebrog  or 
Danish  Cross.  Tt  is  a  vivid  scarlet  hav¬ 
ing  a  silvery  white  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal,  which  forms  a  cross  in  the 
center.  King  Edward,  deep  scarlet  with 
a  large  black  blotch  and  yellow  anthers, 
and  Charles  Darwin,  dark  purple  with 
a  vebmty  black  blotch  and  a  dense  wreath 
of  white  anthers,  are  also  very  showy. 
Among  the  doubles,  American  Flag  is 
very  noticeable;  it  is  pure  white  edged 
with  scarlet.  Mixed  seed,  single  or  dou¬ 
ble,  will  give  great,  variety  in  form  and 
color,  but  there  is  especial  pleasure  in  a 
mass  of  oue  fine  variety. 

* 

Bolivars 

Oue  cup  shortening,  one  cup  sugar, 
two  cups  molasses,  one  cup  tepid  water, 
one  tablespoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
one  teaspoon  ginger  if  desired,  just  flour 
enough  to  roll,  cut  thick. 

MRS.  ,t.  B.  w. 


The  Sunday  Night  Supper 

In  a  large  majority  of  American  homes 
it  seems  to  be  the  general  custom  for 
Sunday  to  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  a  holiday 
by  the  housewife.  The  woman  on  the 
farm  has  to  work  hard  all  the  week  and 
needs  all  the  rest  she  can  get  on  the  week¬ 
ly  day  of  rest.  The  best  way  to  find  time 
to  rest  on  Sunday  is  to  do  as  much  cook¬ 
ing  and  preparation  of  food  on  Saturday 
as  possible.  Next  comes  the  “holiday" 
feature — the  three  square  meals  reduced 
to  two.  plus  an  evening  supper.  ,  This 
plan  is  equally  good  for  the  real  holi¬ 
days,  too.  by  the  way.  ■ 

A  grandmother  of  the  writer,  who  was 
English  by  birth,  used  to  say  :  “1  think 
our  stomachs  need  rest  as  well  as  our 
bodies,  on  Sunday.”  No  doubt  she  was 
right,  and  surely  many  a  stomach  must 
need  rest  after  its  owner  has  fiuished  the 
late,  hearty  meal  which  is  usually  served 
on  this  day.  If  one  cooked  meal  be  elim¬ 
inated,  then  try  eliminating  the  setting  of 
the  table  in  the  evening.  Prepare  the 
meal  in  the  pantry,  place  on  individual 
plates,  and  pass  these  around,  allowing 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


044,'!.  Night  Gown, 
34  or  30,  OS  "or  -40. 
4‘_’  or  44  bust. 

303.  IK-sign  for 
embroidering  f  i  ii  e 
sprays  of  leaves  nml 
(lowers.  The  medium 
size  will  require  4:ls 
yards  of  material  So 
Inches  wide.  0 1 
yards  44.  Pattern. 
liO  cents;  transfer, 
20  cents. 


9448.  Child’s 
dress.  2  to  4  years. 

0077.  Child’s  Hal, 
2  or  4.  0  or  8  years. 
Tie  medium  size 
will  require  25. 
yards  of  material  27 
inches  wide.  IP', 
yards  30.  2  yards 

44.  Each  pattern 
2o  eents. 


0  8  2  3.  Envelope 
Chemise  for  misses 
and  small  women,  10 
and  18  years.  The 
16-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yards  of 
material  30  or  44 
inches  wide. 


20.13.  Silp-on 
Blouse  for  misses 
and  small  women, 
10  and  18  years. 

1030.  Separate  mo¬ 
tifs  for  any  trim¬ 
ming  purpose.  The 
10-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  1  !!i  yards  of 
material  80  inches 
wide.  1%  yards  40, 
IVj  yards  44.  Pat¬ 
tern.  20  eents;  trans¬ 
fer.  20  eents. 


each  oue  to  sit  where  he  or  she-  pleases. 

For  the  supper  serve  something  simple, 
such  as  sandwiches  or  light  biscuits,  fruit, 
and  cakes  or  cookies,  or  crackers,  cheese 
and  a  little  .sweet.  If  drink  is  desired,  a 
cup  or  glass  of  milk,  or  any  preferred 
drink,  may  be  placed  on  the  plate  with 
the  food.  The  few  dishes  used  may  he  col¬ 
lected  and  set  aside  until  morning,  thus 
giviug  more  time  for  reading  and  rest. 

Eveu  “compauy”  may  enjoy  this  cozy, 
picnic  style  of  meal.  Our  first  experi¬ 
ment  was  with  a  city  girl  who  was  visit¬ 
ing  in  our  home.  Site  expected  soon  to 
have  a  home  of  her  own.  and  was  on  the 
alert  for  any  new  idea  of  conducting  that 
home.  She  was  very  enthusiastic  over 
our  labor-saving  method  and  said  :  “When 

I  get  vi j/  home  I  am  goiug  to  try  this 
plan  out.  Why.  we  always  thought  we 
had  to  set  the  table  on  Sunday  night,  at 
home.  This  is  lots  easier,  and  such  fun, 
too.” 

Sometimes  we  decide  to  have  nuts  or 
popcorn  as  the  main  feature  of  our  lunch. 
While  one  member  of  the  family  prepares 
this  part,  another  sometimes  reads  aloud. 
Apples  and  something  in  sweets  is  about 
all  that  is  desired  with  nuts  or  popcorn, 
except  comfortable  chairs,  and,  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  a  nice  warm  fire  to  sit  by  while  eat¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  Winter  may  perhaps  be 
called  the  ideal  time  to  practice  this 
lunch  method.  'There  are  very  few  farm 
folks  who  do  not  enjoy  reading  and  feast¬ 
ing  on  nuts,  apples  and  popcorn  as  they 
sit  around  a  cozy  fire  ou  Winter  evenings. 


Therefore,  it  should  he  equally  pleasant 
to  phrtake  of  the  Sunday  night  and  holi¬ 
day  night  repast  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  G.  B.  B. 


Cleaning  White  Enameled  Woodwork 

Would  you  let  me  know  how  to  keep 
white  enamel  woodwork  clean? 

W.  M.  K. 

White  enameled  woodwork  may  be 
cleaned  very  nicely  with  whiting  applied 
with  a  moistened  woolen  cloth  or  sponge. 
Do  not  allow  the  cloth  to  be  wet  enough 
for  the  water  to  run  or  stand  in  drops  on 
the  surface.  Wipe  with  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  rinse  in  clear  water  with  a  second 
soft  cloth,  and  wipe  dry  with  a  third. 
Cheesecloth  is  good  for  this  use,  as  it  is 
soft.  Soap  is  not  desirable  for  enamel 
paint,  and  the  whiting  usually  removes 
all  soil.- 


Easily  Grown  Seedlings 

There  have  beeu  coming  to  the  hguse 
lately  some  profusely  illustrated  pamph¬ 
lets  containing  much  useful  information, 
but  too  often  tossed  aside  as  “only  a 
seed  catalogue."  We  have  passed  many 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  hour  studying 
them.  To  be  sure,  the  annuals  always 
recoin  m  ended,  asters,  nasturtiums,  etc., 
arc  our  stand-bys.  ami  each  year  we  have 
our  favorites,  and  new  varieies  of  them, 
but  each  year  we  tr  some  flowers  not  as 
often  seen. 

No  one  denies  the  beauty  of  sweet  Alys- 
sura,  but  the  prettiest  border  1  saw  last 
Summer  was  the  double  English  daisy. 
This  plant  once  started  in  the  garden  is 
always  with  us,  for  while  part  of  the 
old  plants  winter-kill,  many  live  and 
need  separating  to  oue  crown  each 
Spring;  then  during  the  Spring  self-sown 
seedlings  appear.  A  partially  shaded  po¬ 
sition  is  best,  and  they  are  usually  oue  of 
the  first  plants  to  bloom  in  Spring,  and 
the  snow  covers  the  last  blossoms.  If 
one  likes  daisy-like  blooms  the  Swan 
River  daisy  is  dainty,  easily  grown  and 
free  blooming. 

If  one  wishes  a  tub  full  of  beauty,  the 
annual  Gypsophila  is  the  daintiest  little 
pet  of  all :  a  half  shady  place  is  best  prob¬ 
ably.  The  foliage  is  as  desirable  as  the 
tiny  pink  blooms.  It  is  not  as  useful  in 
bouquets  as  its  larger  sister,  the  perennial 
variety.  For  a  table  decoration  the  Gyp- 
sophila  (perennial)  and  single  bright-red 
poppy  is  a  bright  combination. 

If  one  wants  a  pot  of  blue  for  the 
veranda  or  window  box.  try  Lobelia.  Tt 
is  a  veritable  wave  of  blue  all  Summer. 
The  dwarf  Ageratum  is  another  pretty 
border  plant.  If  oue  wishes  early 
blooms  it  is  better  to  start  these  in  the 
house,  hut  watch  out  for  rod  spider.  They 
bloom  well  started  after  warm  weather 
out  of  doors.  Ageratum  is  also  one  of  my 
favorites  f  >r  Winter  in  the  house ;  only 
it  needs  frequent  baths  to  keep  down  the 
spider.  Klips  taken  from  out-of-door 
plants  are  good  Winter  bloomers. 

These  plants  are  all  tiny  favorites,  now 
for  friends  of  taller  growth,  most  of  them 
about  a  foot  high.  Oue  of  the  first  seeds 
T  plant  after  sweet  peas,  is  the  California 
poppy.  T  use  these  in  tubs  or  raised 
beds  usually:  they  are  one  of  the  first  an¬ 
nuals  to  bloom  and  the  first  frost  doesn’t 
kill  the  last  ones.  They  are  like  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  all  Summer  and  although  tap 
rooted,  can  he  transplanted  if  shaded  by 
damp  paper  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
for  two  or  three  days 

'Phe  Godetia  or  satin  flower  is  another 
shady  spot  flower,  bright  yet  delicate  in 
coloring. 

To  many  I. inaria  means  sun  ply  Kenil¬ 
worth  ivy.  and  it  is  a  dainty  little  vim- 
hut  l.imiria  maroccana  is  a  smaller  edi¬ 
tion  of  snapdragon,  easily  grown  and  very 
free  blooming. 

Balsams  are  old  favorites,  hut  are  not 
often  seen,  and  the  cockscomb  is  another 
“old  timer.”  seldom  seen,  and  I  shall  not 
he  content  until  I  can  raise  combs  like 
Auntie’s,  such  big,  velvety,  long  enduring 
beauties. 

“A  tiling  of  beauty  is  a  joy  foreever,” 
describes  the  Ilelichrysum,  au  everlasting. 
“Nearly  as  pretty  as  asters,”  one  says, 
and  for  Winter  bouquets  one  of  the  best. 
These  in  Vermont  bloom  well  sown  in  the 
open  ground. 

Have  you  tried  the  “Bridal  Robe” 
Chrysanthemum?  It  is  a  hardy  biennial 
with  fern -like  foliage,  and  blooms  the 
first  season  if  started  early.  More  than 
this,  it  can  be  started  from  slips  so  as  to 
have  it  blooming  each  year.  The  blooms 
are  larger  and  more  graceful  than  the 
double  feverfew. 

For  tall  plants  the  dark  red  Amaran- 
thus  makes  a  good  background,  and  (Me¬ 
diae  pun  gens  is  a  curiosity  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  its  long  “spiders"  and  the  large 
drop  of  honey  in  the  center. 

Do  you  realize  the  beauty  of  the  large 
double*  sunflower?  If  not,  just  try  it. 
These  three  are  all  very  easily  grown. 

Nicotiana  (ornamental  tobacco)  seeds 
are  line,  like  Petunia,  ami  start  readily. 
Started  early  they  bloom  well  but  if  they 
fail  to  bloom  they  are  oue  of  the  few  an¬ 
nuals  I  want  the  whole  year.  These  can 
be  started  by  taking  sprouts  or  slips  near 
the  root  and  rooting  in  water. 

Cobcea  is  a  vine  of  rampant  growth. 
Of  course  in  Vermont  these  need  starting 
early,  in  March  or  April,  and  kept  in  the 
house  till  warm  weather.  Cypress  vine 
and  Thuubergia  are  dainty  little  vines  for 
porch  boxes. 

Then  this  yaa-r  T  am  going  to  start  Cy¬ 


clamen  and  new  Coleus  from  seed.  Both 
are  easily  grown.  In  fact  none  of  these 
plauts  are  difficult  for  the  amateur  like 
myself  who  is  “careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things.”  mother  bee. 


The  Efficient  Oil  Stove 

An  oil  stove  can  be  a  great  help  or  a 
great  trial.  Many  believe  that  the  stove 
is  worn  out  long  before  its  time  when 
it  simply  needs  new  wicks  or  chimneys. 
When  the  stove  begins  to  get  “slow”  and 
the  florae  uneven,  it  generally  means  that 
the  chimney  is  warped  and  bulged  from 
the  intense  heat  and  that  several  of  the 
small  perforations  have  run  together. 
That  can  easily  be  seen  by  removing  the 
chimney  and  looking  it  over  in  a,  good 
light.  This  inner  perforated  chimney 
can  be  easily  and  cheaply  replaced  with  a 
new  one  aud  it  makes  a  great  improve¬ 
ment.  If  the  stove  is  in  constant  use  it 
is  a  wise  precaution  to  kee--  some  spare 
chimneys  on  hand.  They  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  is  also  quite  a  saving  to 
change  the  burners  around  so  that  they 
will  get  equal  service,  for  one  or  twp  of 
the  burners  are  sure  to  be  used  more  than 
the  others.  It  is  also  necessary  to  wash 
the  stove  out  occasionally  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  the  sediment  from  the  oil,  and  the 
bits  of  charred  wick  and  asbestos  which 
find  their  way  down  into  the  oil,  aud 
which  cause  a  bad  odor  and  interfere  with 
the  free  circulation  of  the  oil  and  thus 
cause  a  poor  flame 

The  stove  can  be  most  easily,  washed 
out  by  taking  it  outdoors  after  removing 
the  oil-can  and  all  movable  ’'arts.  Then 
unscrew  the  cap  at  the  end  of  the  oil-pipe 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  oil-can, 
and  run  in  plenty  of  water — hot  soapy 
water  is  best.  Tin  the  stove  over  and 
let  the  sediment  drain  out,  and  it  is  truly 
surprising  to  see  how  much  there  will  be. 
Be  sure  it  is  well  cleaned  out  and  then 
replace  the  cap  ou  the  end  of  the  pipe  aud 
replace  the  wicks,  oil-can  and  all  mov¬ 
able  parts.  The  wick  should  give  a  good 
even  flame  and  if  it  burns  in  little  points 
examine  it  carefully  and  wipe  off  any 
little  projections — or  better  still — put  in 
a  new  wick,  carefully  wiping  off  any 
lint,  and  fitting  if  down  into  place  care¬ 
fully  and  evenly. 

Wipe  off  any  soot  on  the  burner  or  the 
flame  will  “creep  up"  in  that  place.  A 

thin  piece  of  iron,  an  old  tin  or  even  a 

piece  of  wire  netting  under  the  saucepan 
or  kettle  will  do  a  whole  lot  in  keeping  it 
clean  aud  free  from  soot. 

The  oven  will  bake  a  whole  lot  better 
if  a  thick  cover  is  over  the  top.  Lots  of 
good  heat  is  lost  by  leaving  the  outside 
top  of  the  oven  uncovered.  Just,  feel  of 
it  sometime  when  it  is  hot !  A  thick 

board  cut  the  size  of  the  oven  and  laid 

over  the  top  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
heat  aud  cause  the  oven  to  bake  better, 
ami  of  course  save  considerable  oil. 

Many  people  complain  that  cakes  and 
gingerbreads  buru  on  the  bottom,  or  at 
the  confers.  All  this  can  be  prevented 
by  placing  the  cake-pan  into  a  second  pan 
a  little  larger  than  the  first  as  soon  as 
the  cake  has  risen  and  “set.”  It  is  a 
mistake  to  try  to  bake  too  much  in  the 
oven  at  one  time,  and  generally  speaking, 
the  upper  grate  when  properly  adjusted 
gives  much  the  better  results  for  pies 
and  cakes.  Koine  of  the  new  ovens  have 
glass  in  the  door,  and  if  this  becomes 
cracked  or  broken  it  c-au  easily  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  piece  of  plain  window  glass 
cut  the  exact  size  of  the  old  pane.  This 
glass  should  he  kept  bright  and  clean; 
if  makes  such  a  difference  in  the  looks  of 
the  oven.  If  it  lias  grown  stained  and 
discolored,  scour  it  with  some  good  wash¬ 
ing  powder. 

Be  verj  careful  not  to  let  anything 
boil  over,  especially  milk  or  anything 
sticky.  It  is  such  a  mean  job  to  clean 
the  stove  up  after  it.  However,  accidents 
will  happen  and.  if  it  does  boil  over,  clean 
it  with  plenty  of  hot  water,  and  it  usually 
means  now  wicks.  Be  sure  that  the 
stove  does  not  stand  in  a  draft  from  a 
window  or  door.  This  will  spoil  the 
flame  of  any  oil  stove,  aud  sometimes 
causes  fire*.  Also,  be  very  sure  that  the 
stove  stands  evenly.  Many  times  the 
house  has  settled,  and  the  floor  is  a  bit 
uneven.  If  this  is  the  case  the  stove  is 
sure  to  stand  unevenly,  and  this  causes  a 
poor  flame,  aud  the  oven  bakes  badly.  It 
w  really  important  that  the  stove  should 
stand  evenly,  and  this  can  easily  be  found 
out  with  a  spirit-level,  and  t lie  lower  side 
“trued”  up.  The  bread  that  won  the  lirst 
prize  in  a  large  city  competition  was 
baked  in  au  oil-stove  oven.  A  good  oil 
stove  is  a  great  help  and  convenience. 

MABEL  HOWARD. 


To  Clean  Bottles 

A  long  slim  brush  is  the  best  of  all  for 
that  purpose.  The  next  best  method,  we 
found  was  tiny  pebbles.  To  loosen  the 
dirt,  let  the  bottle  soak  iu  soda  water; 
then  drop  in  some  pebbles,  and  shake 
vigorously.  Sometimes  there  will  have  to 
be  several  soakings,  and  shakings  to  re¬ 
move  the  dirt.  Then  wash  in  good  soapy 
water  and  rinse,  and  you  will  have  clean 
sparkling  bottles.  We  use  quartz  peb¬ 
bles.  because  they  look  so  clean  aud  white. 

_ JEN  NIE  LIND. 

Auntie's  New  Year’s  Cakes 

This  recipe  for  caraway  cakes  has  been 
in  use  in  our  family  nearly  f>0  years,  and 
I  have  never  found  any  better  :  Oue  cup 
butter,  two  cups  sugar,  five  cups  flour, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  1*4  cups  milk ;  caraway  seed 
to  taste,  about  two  tablespoonfuls.  Roll 
out  or  cut  iu  shapes  or  bake  in  a  sheet. 

A***  \  ^TT,'7^A  II. 
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Brings  This  Gold  Decorated  1 1 0-Piece 
Martha  Washington  Dinner  Set 


Only  $1  and  we  ship  this  superb  Dinner  Set — yours  to  use  for  30  days  before  you  decide 
whether  to  keep  or  return  it  at  our  expense.  Special  offer  made  because  you  must  actually 

WgfM  Chail&nUG  see  an<^  use  these  magnificent  cLshes  to  realize  what  beauties 
•  v  they  are.  Snowy  white,  with  glistening  gold  decoration,  and  your 

""  "  rKCtZ  SWB&KinCfm  initial  in  gold  surrounded  by  a  wreath  in  gold  on  every  piece. 
Artistic  shapes  which  give  most  exclusive  appearance.  A  set  that  will  make  your  table 
admired  by  all.  Of  course  you  will  be  astonished  at  our  bargain  price — you  would  expect  to 
pay  much  more  and  we  guarantee  that  nowhere  can  these  dishes  be  bought  for  less. 


IMPORTANT! 

Hartman  guarantees  that 
every  piece  in  this  set  is  se¬ 
lected,  inspected  and  per¬ 
fect;  absolutely  first  quality. 
Don’t  confuse  this  with 
‘‘seconds’’  or  "run  of  kiln” 
dishes  which  show  bubbles, 
crazing  and  other  imperfec¬ 
tions.  Ask  any  other  house 
if  they  will  give  such  a 
guarantee  as  this.  This  is  a 
standard  or  "open”  pattern. 
Replacement  pieces  can  be 
purchased  from  us  for  three 
years,  as  we  shall  have  this 
pattern  in  stock. 


With  Your  Initial  Monogram  in  Gold 

Complete  in  Every  Feature.  Entertain  company  at  dinner  and  have  your  table  appear  as  elegant 
as  the  most  critical  judge  of  service  could  desire.  You  can  do  it  with  this  superb  gold  decorated  set,  which 
comprises  12  dinner  plates,  9  in.;  12  breakfast  plates,  7  in.;  12  soup  plates,  7%  in.;  12  cups;  12  saucers; 
12  cereal  dishes,  6  in.;  12  individual  bread  and  butter  plates,  6%  in.;  12  sauce  dishes;  1  platter,  13%  in 
1  platter,  11%  in.;  1  celery  dish,  8%  in.;  1  sauce  boat  tray,  7%  in.;  1  butter  plate, 

6  in.;  1  vegetable  dish,  10%  in.,  with  lid  (2  pieces);  1  deep  bowl,  8%  in.;  1  oval  baker,  ^ 

9in. ;  Ismail  deep  bowl,  5  in. ;  1  gravy  boat,  7%  in.;  1  creamer;  1  sugar  bowl  with 
I  cover  (2  pieces).  Shipped  from  Chicago  warehouse.  Shipping  weight  about  90  lbs.  0?. ^ 

Price  of  complete  set  of  110  pieces,  $34.95.  Send  only  $1  with  coupon;  balance  $3  per  month. 


Order  by  No.  327CMA19. 

30  Days 9  Free  Trial 

and  we  will  send  you  this  complete  set  of  110  pieces— -full  size  for  family 
service— for  30  days’  use  in.  your  home.  If  not  satisfied  return  the  set  in 
30  days  and  we  will  return  your  $1.00  and  pay  transportation  both  ways. 
If  you  keep  them,  pay  balance  on  our  easy  monthly  payment  plan.  Don’t 
let  this  offer  pass.  You  risk  nothing  and  this  is  a  simply  amazing  money¬ 
saving  bargain.  Get  your  order  in  now.  Immediate  delivery.  We  are  in 
a  position  to  assure  immediate  shipment  upon  receipt  of  vour  order. 
No  waiting.  No  delays. 

# 

Furniture  & 
Carpet  Co. 


FREE  Bargain 


Catalog 


HARTMAN 

3913  Wentworth  Avenue  Dept,  tios  Chicago,  III. 


Copyrighted,  1921,  by  Hartman's,  Chicago 


Millions  of  people  have  furnished  their 
homes  luxuriously  on  the  Hartman  plan 
without  feeling  the  cost.  The  great  free 
432-page  Catalog  shows  you  how  to 

make  any  home  beautiful  and  more  comfortable  and 
how  to  save  money.  It  gives  you  the  opportunity  to 
secure  the  choicest  styles  and  amazing  bargains  in 
furniture,  rugs,  linoleum,  stoves,  ranges,  watches, 
silverware,  dishes,  washing  machines,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  aluminum  ware,  phonographs,  gas  engines 
and  cream  separators,  etc.— all  on  our  easy  monthly 
payment  terms.  Get  this  book  with  hundreds  of 
articles  to  select  from — 30  days’  trial  on  everything. 
See  how  conveniently  and  economically  you  can  buy 
from  Hartman.  This  bargain  catalog  is  free.  Post 
card  or  letter  brings  it  by  return  mail.  “Let  Hartman 
Feather  Your  Nest.” 


Actual  Six*  of 
Initial  and  Wreath 


HARTMAN  QRFtt 

3913  Wentworth  Ave. 
Dept.  3105  Chicago,  III. 

*  I  enclose  $1.00.  Send  110-piece 
Golden  Martha  Washington  Dinner 
Set  No.  327CMA19.  I  am  to  have  30 
days’  trial.  If  not  satisfied  will  ship  it 
back  and  you  will  refund  my  $1  and  pay 
transportation  charges  both  ways.  If 
I  keep  it  I  will  pay  $3.00  per  month 
until  price,  $34.96,  is  paid. 


Name . . 

Address . . . 

R.  F .  D. .  Box  No. . 

Town . . . State . 

Give  Initial  Wanted  (Any  One  Letter) . . 
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It  takes?  thought  to 

Jproduc’e  Mutton 


i 


Sheep  raisers  have  their  worries.  Good 
stock,  excellent  feed  and  hard  work  may 
fail  to  bring  profits  through  a  sudden  dis* 
ease.  But  sheep  men  who  make  a  study  of 
their  problems  still  raise  sheep. ^The 
proper  heating  of  your  home  is  just  as 
difficult  a  problem.  You  don't  need  to  raise 
sheep,  but  you  must  heat  your  home — 
even  if  at  a  loss.^Just  as  proper  care  of 
sheep  is  profitable  even  if  it  costs  money, 
so  the  proper  solving  of  your  heating 
problem  is  worth  while. 

N.  P  Sterling  Furnace 

The  One  Register  Furnace 

does  cost  a  few  dollars  more  than 
other  furnaces.  But  it  repays  the 
investment  in  longer  life,  less  fuel 
and  greater  satisfaction. 

A  postal  will  bring  you-  the  Sterling 
Reasons  Why. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 


BUY 

PLAYSUITS 


DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 

For  boys  «nd  girls — Stand- 
all  Playsuits  cover  them  all 
over — a  rough  and  ready 
garment  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  full  day’s  play. 
We  guarantee  every  garment 
against  ripping  and  imper¬ 
fections.  Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  factory. 
We  manufacture  overalls 
for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  material  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks 

Standish&Alden,  Inc- 

Box  677.  Dept.  109 
HAVERHILL.  MASS. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
ftil  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  conies 
blitter  of  golden  .Tune 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
vSliade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws.  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


This 
Smile  Says 

“I  Hear  Clearly” 

If  you  are  hard  of  bearing  you  have 
embarrassing  moments  so  do  your 
friends.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  see  if 
all  this  embarrassment  can  be  avoided. 

400,000  persons  are  now  bearing  clear¬ 
ly  by  aid  of  the  Acoustieon. 

A  New  York  Physician  says:  “It  is 
of  great  value  to  me.  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
medicine  long  ago  if  i  had  not  obtained 
this  best  of  all  devices  for  the  aid  of 
hearing.” 

We  offer  you  the 

1 92 1  Acoustieon 

For  lO  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit— No  Expense 
Just  write,  saying  “I  am  hard  of  hearing 
and  will  try  the  Acoustieon."  Give  ita  fair 
trial  amid  familiar  surroundings — thus  you 
can  best  tell  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

Remember,  however,  that  the  Acoustieon 
has  patented  features  which  cannot  he  dup¬ 
licated.  So  no  matter  what  your  past  exper¬ 
ience  lias  been  send  for  your  free  trial  today. 

Dictograph  Products  Corp. 

1 850  Cnn<ller  IILlir..  York  X.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Does  Your  Plant  Droop? 

Have  you  had  ill  luck  with  your  plants 
this  Winter?  Do  they  look  ill  and  un¬ 
happy,  and  are  you  so  discouraged  that 
you  wish  you  had  never  planted  them? 
Well,  the  causes  of  ill  health  among 
plants  are  as  varied  as  the  causes  of  ill 
health  among  people,  but  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  is  trying  to  grow  in  the  same  place 
plants  that  like  different  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  The  beautiful  Cyclamen  must  have 
a  cool  room  and  little  sunshine  except  on 
short  wintry  days,  while  the  heliotropes 
demand  a  warm  room  and  all  the  sun¬ 
shine  available.  If  you  have  tried  to 
strike  a  happy  medium,  the  result  has 
been  disaster  for  both  plants,  and  so  it 
is  with  many  others. 

All  house  plants  are  liable  to  attacks 
by  aphids  or  plant  lice.  They  attack  the 
soft,  succulent  tips  of  the  shoots  and  the 
young,  tender  leaves.  They  may  he  de¬ 
stroyed  by  dipping  the  plant  in  a  tobacco 
tea.  Hold  the  plant  by  the  pot,  dip  it 
head  down  into  the  infusion  and  hold  it 
there  for  five  minutes.  If  the  plants  are 
too  large  to  “dip”  they  may  be  sprayed 
with  the  insecticide,  care  being  taken  to 
see  that  every  insect  is  covered  with  the 
liquid.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
keeping  one’s  window  garden  clear  of 

them. 

The  red  spider  is  the  most  destructive 
and  the  most  difficult  to  destroy  of  all  the 
smaller  insects.  So  if  the  leaves  of  your 
roses  or  carnations  begin  to  yellow  and 
fall  look  carefully  on  the  under  side  of 
them  for  the  tiny  red  specks  and  webs  of 
this  little  spider.  Then  go  to  work  at 
once.  Give  the  plant  a  quick  bath  in 
hot  water  every  half  hour  until  it  has 
been  dipped  three  or  four  times.  After 
that  shower  it  daily  with  cold  water,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
for  the  presence  of  the  red  spider  is  a 
sure  sign  that  your  nlants  have  not  had 
water  enough  on  their  foliage.  Tempera- 
of  the  hot  water  should  be  about  125°. 

The  smooth-leafed  plants,  such  as  the 
palm,  the  English  ivy  and  the  rubber 
plant,  are  apt  to  be  visited  by  the  scale. 
You  will  know  it  by  the  little  grayish 
white  spots  which  sometimes  will  have 
covered  branches  and  stems  completely, 
causing  the  plant  to  have  a  sickly  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  leaves  to  yellow  and 
drop.  As  a  remedy  prepare  warm  suds 
of  white’  laundry  soap  and  water,  and 
with  a  sponge  wash  off  the  scale.  If  the 
palms  are  badly  infested  soak  them  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  soap  spray  and 

then,  laid  on  their  sides,  spray  them  with 
a  strong  stream  from  a  hose. 

Coal  gas  and  illuminating  gas  are 
deadly  enemies  to  plant  life.  To  remedy 
the  effects  of  either  one  the  only  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  put  the  plant  into  a  room 
where  there  is  no  gas  and  to  give  it 
plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Plants,  yon  must  remember,  breathe 
through  their  leaves:  therefore  they  need 
lots  of  water  and  fresh  air.  The  daily 
shower  bath  with  a  small  syringe  is  an 
essential  for  healthy,  insect-free  plants, 
excepting  Primulas  .  Begonias  and  other 
plants  with  sensitive  foliage.  A  bath 
once  a  week  in  soap  and  water  is  also 
advisable.  Give  your  plants  all  the  fresh 
i  air  you  can.  Give  it  to  them  in  the  warm 
|  middle  of  the  day.  but  never  let  the  cold 
:  air  blow  directly  on  them.  Water  the 
plants  when  they  need  it — give  water  un¬ 
til  it  runs  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
let  the  water  Stand  in  the  saucer  half  an 
hour  and  then  pour  off  what  remains.  Tf 
the  pots  are  left  standing  -in  the  water 
the  plant  roots  are  likely  to  become 
diseased. 

Plants  are  a  great  deal  like  human 
beings ;  they  respond  to  kind  treatment, 
require  sunlight  and  fresh  air  and  abhor 
dust  and  coal  soot.  Dove  of  plants  and 
ease  in  the  rare  of  them  depends  largely 
on  one’s  early  training.  Ability  to  make 
flowers  flourish  is  an  accomplishment 
much  envied  by  those  who  do  not  have  it. 

MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


Economies  in  Needlework 

Judging  from  present  conditions  a  good 
many  of  us  will  have  to  continue  making 
over  and  freshening  up  our  old  clothes 
for  another  season.  There  are  so  many 
tricks  in  this  trade  that  some  of  our  old 
ones  may  be  new  to  others. 

Just  now  we  are  ripping  up  some  old 
white  waists,  and  are  making  everyday 
corset  covers  out  of  the  good  parts.  They 
will  wear  a  -long  time,  and  the  waists 
could  not  be  worn  and  were  only  taking 
up  space.  Some  of  our  prettiest  corset 
covers  have  been  made  out  of  scraps  of 
fine  longcloth  and  crepe  de  chine  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  piecing  them  with  cro¬ 
chet  insertion  ;  if  one  can  put  three  scraps 
together  by  means  of  insertion  and  make 
a  back  or  a  front,  why  not  do  it?  It 
makes  a  garment  out  of  almost  nothing. 

A  year  or  two  ago  ray  sister  ripped  up 
a  very  fti  1 1  poplin  skirt  and  found  by 
using  cither  material  for  sleeves  a  house 
dress  could  be  made  After  hunting 
through  scraps  she  finally  took  two  doth 
flour  sacks,  washed  them  and  dyed  them 
with  the  poplin,  the  result  being  sleeves 
and  collar  that  were  hard  to  tell  from 
voile. 

Old  dress  skirts  can  often  be  made  over 
into  petticoats  or  aprons,  but  I  lmve  not 
worn  a  gingham  apron  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  as  I  find  the  rubber  ones  so  much 
more  satisfactory  for  all  kitchen  work 
and  a  real  economy  in  expense  and  laun¬ 
dering. 

A  bottle  of  shoe  polish  is  useful  in  more 
ways  than  one.  For  instance,  a  black 
straw  hat  that  is  dull  from  dust  and  wear 
njay  be  made  to  look  like  new  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  liquid  polish:  I  am  get¬ 
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ting  ever  so  many  more  wears  out  of  a 
pair  of  black  kid  gloves  that  had  become 
shabby  and  worn,  and  a  leather  purse  re¬ 
news  its  use  in  the  same  way. 

We  always  save  our  hat  trimmings 
from  year  to  year.  Delicately  tinted  flow¬ 
ers  are  apt  to  fade  in  the  sun.  but  just 
touch  them  up  with  water  colors  occa¬ 
sionally  and  they  will  be  as  pretty  as 
when  pew. 

A  friend  who  is  handy  with  the  needle 
is  making  some  pretty  little  dresses  for 
her  two-year-old  niece.  They  are  of  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  with  collars,  cuffs  and 
pockets  of  gingham  blanket-stitched  in 
black.  The  one  trimmed  in  yellow  ging¬ 
ham  has  the  pockets  in  the  shape  of  little 
chickens;  the  trimming  for  the  other  one 
is  green  with  the  pockets  shaped  like 
flower  pots  and  flowers  embroidered  on 
the  dress. 

A  neighbor  who  prefers  union  suits  to 
separate  garments  was  unable  to  get  them 
in  the  weight  she  wanted,  so  she  cut  off 
the  shirt  at  the  waist  line  and  sewed  the 
garments  together.  The  portion  that  was 
cut  off  gives  plenty  of  material  for  patch¬ 
ing. 

When  blankets  get  too  thin  to  use  we 
cover  them  with  lawn,  silkoline  or  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  and  have  light,  warm 
bed  covers  that  are  pretty,  too.  The 
cover  is  knotted  on  and  can  be  easily  re¬ 
moved.  RtTTII  \V.  GORDON. 


A  Well-tried  Homemade  Yeast 

This  recipe,  so  well  known  and  popular, 
should  again  reappear.  It  has  been  re¬ 
peated  hut  once  since  its  original  appear¬ 
ance  in  18S4,  which  was  in  the  Michigan 
Farmer: 

“Prepare  a  fermentation  as  follows: 
Take  two  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
one-half  cup  salt,  and  thoroughly  mix 
with  one  quart  of  lukewarm  water,  and 
add  two  yeast  cakes  previously  soaked 
soft.  Set  this  in  a  warm  place.  It  will 
rise  in  a  few  hours.  You  can  tell  when  it 
is  light,  for  the  flour  will  rise  and  form  a 
sort  of  scum.  Next  take  two  quarts  of 
hot  mashed  potatoes,  pour  over  them  three 
quarts  of  clear  cold  water,  which  will 
make  them  about  lukewarm ;  strain 
through  a  colander,  add  the  fermentation 
and  let  rise  again.  This  makes  between 
two  and  three  gallons  and  can  be  set 
away  in  the  stone  jar  in  which  it  is  made. 

“I  usually  sift  the  flour  at  night  and 
set  it  in  a  warm  cupboard  near  the  stove, 
but  never  sponge  the  bread  till  morning, 
when  it  is  quickly  and  easily  made  by* 
stirring  into  the  flour  two  or  three  quarts 
of  the  prepared  liquid.  Use  no  other  wet¬ 
ting. 

“The  sponge  will  rise  in  an  hour;  mix 
into  one  large  loaf  and  put  back  to  rise, 
then  cut  into  small  loaves.  Put  into  the 
pans  and  let  rise  again.  Have  the  oven 
moderately  hot  and  hake  45  minutes.  The 
bread  is  white,  light,  sweet  and  good 
enough  to  set  before  a  king.” 

Dear,  patient,  brave  E.  S.  B. !  The 
grass  grows  green  above  her  last  resting 
place,  yet  she  is  not  forgotten.  “Her 
works  do  follow  her.”  and  many  who  use 
the  recipe  whoch  for  10  years  has  been 
known  under  her  initials  live  to  thank 
her  for  the  excellence  of  their  daily  bread. 

This  is  as  it  read  in  the  Michigan 
Farmer,  published  a  few  years  after  my 
birth.  This  recipe  was  always  used  by 
my  mother,  and  since  I  have  had  a  family 
I  have  always  used  it  and  it  always 
proved  unexcelled.  MRS.  A.  s.  F. 


Small  Economies 

Crumbs  of  cake  or  cookies  or  stale  cake 
put  through  the  food  chopper  may  he 
added  to  molasses  cookies  when  they  are 
mixed,  with  pleasing  results.  A  cupful 
or  more  of  the  crumbs  may  be  used  with 
each  baking. 

Celery  leaves  dried  and  stored  in  a 
fruit  can  are  excellent  for  flavoring  soups. 

Melt  stale  cheese  in  the  oven  and  it 
will  then  keep  indefinitely  without  mold¬ 
ing  until  needed  for  use  with  macaroni. 
Then  put  it  through  the  food  chopper. 

G.  A.  T. 


Homemade  Feather  Puffs 

In  answer  to  the  request  of  It.  G.  D., 
page  100.  we  have  made  four  different 
patterns  of  puffs.  For  a  tick  we  use  per- 
caline.  very  fine  and  close  woven.  We 
divide  the  whole  tick,  after  it.  is  made, 
into  four  or  eight  compartments  by  spac¬ 
ing  rows  of  stitches  either  0  or  18  in. 
apart  from  one  end  to  within  about  10 
in.  of  the  other  end,  in  one  pattern.  In 
another  pattern  we  make  the  compart¬ 
ment  by  placing  strips  of  cheesecloth, 
sewed  to  the  top  and  bottom,  about  2  in. 
wide,  so  as  to  have  the  puff  thicker  where 
the  compartments  come  together.  In  an¬ 
other  pattern  we  stitch  a  piece  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  IS  iu.  narrower  than  the  tick  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  tick  0  in.  from  the  edge, 
then  18  in.  from  the  edge  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  tick,  then  27  in.  from  the  edge 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  tick. 

In  filling  the  tick  have  the  down  in  a 
hag  spread  on  the  table  and  fill  by  hand 
through  a  hole  left  for  that  pin-pose  in 
the  end  of  tick.  This  must  be  done  in  n 
room  where  the  air  is  perfectly  still,  and 
if  carefully  done  not  much  down  will  he 
spilled. 

Goose  feathers  are  very  nice  if  yon 
cannot  get  down,  but  of  course  down  can 
he  had  and  i*  most  desirable  For  some 
reasons  we  prefer  the  18-in.  compart¬ 
ment:  it  eives  a  chance  to  keep  the  down 
shaken  up  and  lively.  Twenty-four 
ounces  of  down  will  make  a  very  fine 
comfortable.  reader. 
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Knitting  Men's  Socks 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  the  request  for 
directions  for  knitting  homemade  socks, 
not  the  “government,”  kind.  I  will  give 
directions  which  I  use  in  knitting  socks 
for  my  husband,  who  was  taught  by  him 
grandmother  that  “store”  socks  were  uu- 
lit  for  anyone  to  wear,  a  fact  that  has 
greatlj*  added  to  my  work  for  nearly  .30 
years. 

For  a  No.  '8  boot  the  following  direc¬ 
tions  are  correct :  Four  steel  knitting 
pins  or  needles  will  be  necessary ;  on  two 
needles  cast  30  stitches;  on  the  third  cast 
32,  making  92  stitches  around  the  top  of 
I  he  leg.  With  the  fourth  needle  begin 
knitting  and  knit  around  twice  plain ; 
then  with  the  third  row  begin  to  seam  or 
purl.  Knit  two  stitches  plain,  seam  or 
purl  two,  knit  two  plain,  seam  or  purl 
two,  for  a  depth  of  one-half  linger,  or 
about  5  in.,  which  forms  the  elastic  top, 
and  which  prevents  slipping  down  if  hose 
supporters  are  not  worn.  Finish  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  leg  about  G  in.  plain  if 
liked,  or  seamed  two  and  two,  as  top,  if 
preferred.  For  the  heel,  slip  one-half  the 
entire  number  of  stitches,  or  40  stitches, 
onto  one  needle  and  knit  plain  or  knit  one 
stitch  plain  and  seam  one,  which  will 
wear  longer  than  the  plain  stitches,  until 
you  have  the  heel  the  desired  length,  or 
about  2y2  in.;  then  remove  one-half  the 


stitches  onto  another  needle  and  with  the 
third  needle  knit  two  stitches  loosely  arid 
slip  the  first  stitch  over  the  second:  knit 
the  third  stitch  loosely  and  slip  the  second 
stitch  over  the  third,  and  continue  knit¬ 
ting  and  slipping  until  all  the  stitches 
have  been  knitted  and  slipped  from  both 
needles,  leaving  but,  one  stitch  on  the 
third  needle  (of  course  the  stitches  on 
the  two  needles  have  been  knitted  off  to¬ 
gether  and  this  knitting  and  slipping 
forms  the  bottom  of  heel).  Now  with 
the  needle  on  which  the  one  stitch  re¬ 
mains  begin  and  take  up  the  loops  on  the 
‘'dge  of  heel,  where  the  back  and  forth 
knitting  has  formed  the  selvedge,  by  put¬ 
ting  the  needle  through  the  loop  and 
throwing  thread  over  and  pulling  through 
loop,  the  same  as  any  stitch.  After  tak¬ 
ing  up  three  loops  in  this  manner  throw 
thread  over  needle  and  make  one  stitch, 
then  take  up  three  more  loops  and  make 
another  stitch,  then  three  more  loops  and 
another  stitch,  until  the  entire  side  of 
heel  has  been  taken  up  and  the  instep,  or 
needle  containing  remaining  40  stitches, 
is  reached,  from  which  knit  stitches  onto 
needle  with  loop  stitches  just,  made;  knit 
across  the  instep  needle,  then  remove  six 
from  the  end  and  begin  to  take  up  loops 
on  the  other  or  remaining  side  of  heel, 
faking  up  three  loops,  then  making  one 
stitch  as  on  the  first  side,  until  all  ar" 
taken  up,  when  it  will  be  plain  knitting 
until  the  foot  has  reached  the  length  of 
the  little  toe,  when  the  toeing-o(T  process 
begins,  and  is  done  by  .  knitting  six 
stitches,  then  narrowing  one,  or  knit  two 
stitches  together  as  one;  knit  six  more 
stitches  and  narrow  one.  and  continue  un¬ 
til  you  have  gone  once  around,  then  knit 
six  plain  rounds;  then  knit  five  stitches, 
narrow  one;  knit  five,  narrow  one.  until 
you  have  gone  around  once;  then  knit 
five  plain  rounds;  then  knit  four  stitches, 
narrow  one,  knit  four,  narrow  one.  until 
around  the  work ;  then  knit  four  plain 
rounds;  then  knit  three  stitches,  narrow 
one.  until  around,  then  knit  three  plain 
rounds;  knit  two  stitches,  narrow  one 
around  work ;  then  knit  two  plain  rounds, 
after  which  knit  one  stitch,  narrow  one 
around  work,  knit  one  plain  round  and 
continue  knitting  one,  narrowing  one.  with 
one  plain  round  between,  until  but  three 
stitches  are  left  on  each  side  of  the  three 
needles,  or  nine  stitches  in  all.  Then 
break  off  the  thread  about  3  in.  from 
ball,  thread  into  darning  needle  and  run 
through  stitches  and  sew  securely,  darn¬ 
ing  onto  toe  as  any  darn,  to  prevent  rav¬ 
eling.  This  method  makes  a  good  shaped 
toe  which  will  fit.  any  foot. 

When  the  loops  have  been  taken  up  on 
the  selvedge  of  the  heel  there  will  lx* 
many  more  stitches  than  are  necessary 
for  the  foot,  but  this  must  be  in  order  to 
make  the  gore,  which  provides  for  the 
part  where  the  instep  joins  the  heel,  and 
these  extra  stitches  must  be  narrowed  off 
until  the  foot  is  the  proper  size,  and  is 
done  by  knitting  two  together,  one  from 
the  six  taken  from  the  instep  and  one 
from  the  heel  loops,  on  one  side.  On  the 
left  side  slip  the  sixth  stitch,  after  knit- 
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ting  it  over  the  first,  of  the  heel  loop 
stitches;  then  knit  around  plain  once, 
then  proceed  to  narrow  on  one  side  the 
instep  and  slip-stitch  on  the  other  until 
the  foot  is  the  right  size.  This  narrow¬ 
ing  on  one  side  and  slipping  the  stitch  on 
the  other  prevents  the  gores  from  turning 
the  wrong  way,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  narrowing  was  done  alike  on  both 
sides.  A  double  heel  and  toe  can  be  knit 
by  putting  two  threads  together  and  knit¬ 
ting  as  one  thread,  and  will  wear  longer 
than  the  single  thread.  .JESSIE. 


Tested  Method  for  Rendering  Lard 

There  are  so  many  good  things  in  The 
II.  N.-Y.  in  the  way  of  information  along 
various  lines  that  I  get.  busy  digesting 
many  of  them,  and  neglect  to  contribute 
anything,  and  so  feel  like  a  shirk.  I 
will  send  a  little  recipe  concerning  ren¬ 
dering  lard,  which  I  have  tried  out  now 
several  years,  and  have  found  very  satis¬ 
factory.  I  notice  several  have  written 
good  plans ;  still,  I  like  my  own  yet.  The 
lard  is  nice,  flaky  and  white,  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  will  keep  almost  in¬ 
definitely.  Cut  up  your  fat  (without 
rind)  into  ordinary  small  pieces,  leaf  sep¬ 
arate  if  you  wish,  though  that,  is  not  nec¬ 
essary,  and  to  every  gallon  of  cut  fat  add 
one  teaspoon  of  soda  and  one  quart  hot  or 
cold  water.  I  like  cold  best.  Then  cook 
until  all  the  water  is  gone,  which  can  be 
determined  by  the  clearness  of  the  lard. 
It  ought  to  be  tested  by  dropping  a  grain 
of  corn  into  it.  when  it  can  be  clearly 
seen  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
There  will  be  a  little  scum  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  very  little  or  none  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  so  after  skimming  you  can  pour  it 
into  jars  or  other  receptacle  without 
squeezing.  I  find  it  an  easy  way  to  put 
the  cut  fat  with  water  and  soda  added 
into  an  enamel  dishpan  and  put  it  into 
the  oven,  as  that,  clears  the  top  of  the 
stove  and  requires  less  attention. 

HRS.  A.  p. 


Additional  Points  on  Winter  Churning 

In  my  recent  article  on  Winter  churn¬ 
ing.  I  omitted  to  say  that  during  the  48- 
hour  period  while  a  churning  is  being 
ripened  at  62  degrees,  (and  no  cream 
added)  it  should  be  occasionally  stirred. 
Inexperienced  butter-makers  often  pro¬ 
duce  inferior  butter  because  of  ignorance 
or  neglect,  of  just  such  simple  but  essen¬ 
tial  steps. 

One  otherwise  good  housekeeper  whom 
I  know,  whose  butter  is  not  liked,  packs 
it  immediately  after  it.  has  been  salted. 
It  is  impossible  to  work  out  all  the  rins¬ 
ing  water  until  after  the  butter  has  stood 
a  few  hours,  or,  preferably,  over  night ; 
and  during  the  second  working,  the  bowl 
must  be  tilted  every  minute  or  so,  to  al¬ 
low  the  collected  moisture  to  run  off. 
Butter  thus  drained  gains  a  much  better 
texture  and  even  an  improved  color,  and 
no  white  streaks  will  remain  in  it.  if 
it  is  worked  enough.  My  butter,  which 
was  always  washed  until  the  last  water 
seemed  clear,  would  keep,  my  customers 
told  me.  from  September  until  the  next 
June;  of  course  under  proper  conditions. 
Boor  butter  will  not  keep,  even  under 
brine.  g.  a.  t. 


Knitting  a  Bedspread;  Apple  Juice 

l  would  like  pattern  and  directions  for 
a  knitted  bedspread,  and  thought  perhaps 
I  could  get  some  of  the  readers  of  THE 
B.  N.-Y.  to  help  me.  What  number  of 
cotton  is  best  to  use.  and  what,  kind  of 
needles?  ITow  would  the  finest  carpet 
warp  do? 

I  have  been  conserving  today,  “putting 
up”  apple  juice  made  from  apples  that 
are  not  keeping  well.  I  use  this  juice  in  , 
place  of  water  to  soak  dried  apples  in  ; 
before  cooking,  also  use  it  with  the  early  1 
green  apples.  e.  m.  s. 


Cleaning  Feathers 

Feathers  should  be  washed  by  placing  I 
them  in  muslin  bags  (do  not.  put  too 
many  in  one  bag)  and  shaking  the  bags  | 
about  in  warm,  not  hot.  water,  changing 
the  water  till  it  remains  clear.  Then  I 
the  bags  of  feathers  may  be  wrung  out  J 
and  pinned  by  the  edge  to  a  clothes  line  i 
where  there  is  a  good  breeze.  As  the 
leathers  dry  they  should  be  shaken  and 
pulled  apart  till  there,  are  no  lumps  of 
feathers,  but  all  are  one  fluffy  mass 

Mrs.  nr.  c.  h. 

Begin  Early 

I  think  it  never  too  early,  after  the 
1st  of  January,  to  begin  the  year’s  house¬ 
cleaning.  and  in  February,  at  latest.  I 
like  to  put  in  order  all  bureau  drawers, 
trunks,  attics,  chests  of  bedding,  even 
the  cupboards  and  bookcases.  T'nless 
one’s  family  is  large  and  disorderly,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  keep  these  places 
in  order  after  regulating  in  the  Winter, 
and  thus  to  shorten  the  burdensome 
Spring  ordeal  which  keeps  us  from  en¬ 
joying  the  season.  g.  a.  t. 

Use  the  Feet  Alternately 

Most  women  use  both  feet  simultan¬ 
eously  in  operating  a  sewing  machine-, 
but  it  is  said  that  European  women  use 
the  feet  alternately,  with  one  in  advance 
of  the  other,  upon  the  pedals.  I  have 
tried  this  method,  which  necessitates  a 
rattier  high  seat,  close  to  the  machine — 
ind^  find  that  it  does  lessen  fatigue  to 
one's  muscles.  Practise  is  necessary  itv 
order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  it.  but  in 
sewing  long  seams,  it  is  worth  trying. 
Advance  either  foot.  <;  \ 
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Night-time  Daylight  for  Farm  and  Home 

You  can,  now,  have  the  light  others  enjoy  and 
do  away  with  all  the  bothersome  features  of  old  style 

oil  lamps.  The  Quick-Lite  gives  the  most  brilliant  light  you  ever  used 
—without  eye-straining  glare,  or  injurious  flicker.  For  general  homo 
use,  there  is  nothing  better.  Idea]  for  reading  and  sewing  because  the 
pure  white  light  of  the  Quick- Lite  is  a  natural  light,  easy  on  the  eyes, 
more  restful  than  electricity,  gaa  or  kerosene. 

Coleman  Quick-life 

La  trips  and  Lanterns 

Make  and  burn  their  own  gas  from  common  motor  gaso¬ 
line.  Give 300  candle  power  of  brilliant  light.  Lightwithmatches.no 
torch  needed.  Nosmoke.no  soot,  no  odor.  No  wicks  to  trim.  No  chimneys 
to  wash.  Made  of  brass,  heavily  nickeled.  Can’tspillfuel  or  explode, 
even  if  tipped  over.  Cost  to  use  a  trifle  more  than  a  cent  a  night.  Lamp 
ia  fitted  with  Universal  Shade  Holder.  Lantern  has  mica  globe.  Won't 
blow  out  in  any  wind.  Rain-proof  and  bug-proof.  Built  to  stand  all  the 
hard-knocks  of  after-dark  farm-work— feeding.milking.hauling.plow- 
ing,  harvesting, grading, ditching,  building — any  job, anywhere.  If  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you,  use  nearest  address;  and  write  to  Dept.  H22 

The  Coleman  lamtvlompanv 

Wichita  St.  Paul  Toledo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  Atlanta  Chicago 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


A 


Warning !  Unless  you  see  the  nam 
"Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  yo 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pin 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-on 
years  and  proved  .oafe  by  millions.  Tak 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in 'the  Bayer  pacl 
age  for  Colds,  Headache.  Nouralgu 
Rheumatism.  Earache.  Toothache,  l.un 
bago  and  for  Bain.  Handy  tin  boxes  < 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  fto 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pad 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  < 
Bayw  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacic 
ester  of  Salieylicacid. 
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f)  Candle 
y  Power 

Lamp 

..  .  -  i, I. .ill,,  ciuwiug 

j'tfht;.  resUul  to  the  eyes;  an  ideal 
illumination. 

BURNS  96  PER  CENT  AIR 

100  times  brighter  than  kerosene 
lamps.  Burns  96‘,<  air  and  com¬ 
mon  gasoline.  Lamps  and  Lanterns 
for  every  purpose.  Clean-odor 
less-economical. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 
(.an  be  carried  any  where --perfectly 
safe,  even  if  tipped  over. 

LIGHTS  WITH  ONE  MATCH 
New  patented  twin  mantle  burner 
lights  with  One  Match  easily  and  quickly. 
Greatest  improvement  of  the  age. 
SEND  NO  Write  for  Catalog.  Special 
uaucv  Agents’Offer,  also  Money- 
back  Trial  Offer.  Write  today. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

GG3  l  amp  Bid. 
Akron.  O. 


Shall  Your  Boy  Know 

Modern  Farming? 

The  Riggs  Agricultural 
High  School 

for  boys  14  to  17  years  old  prepares  for  Auricultural 
colleues.  The  best  development  of  the  youth.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  instruction  in  practical  carpentry. 
The  farm  of  175  acres  is  fully  equipped.  Every  facility 
for  outdoor  sports  and  healthful  recreatiun  is  afforded 
Gymnasium.  Send  lor  booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster 
Lakeville  -  .  -  Connecticut 
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Changes  Your 
TUB  INTO  A 

Washing 
Machine 

This  attachment  immediately 
transforms  your  washtuh 
into  the  most  efficient  washing 
machine  for  only  4112.00.  It 
cr  i  washes  blankets  or  laces  clean. 

''M  quickly,  easily,  by  the  suction 
,  Jr  principle.  A  lever  does  the 
work.  Two  vacuum  cups  torn 
above  the  water  and  take  dif¬ 
ferent  position  on  every  stroke 
forcing  the  soapy  water  gent¬ 
ly  through  the  mesh.  No  drag¬ 
ging,  rubbing,  or  wear  of  clothes. 
V  ery  simple,  light,  portable,  dur¬ 
able.  By  reversing  lever  it  rinses 
clothes  in  another  tub.  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  three  years.  Interest¬ 
ing  literature  free. 

Burlingame  MFG.  Co.  102-108  Sunset  Ave. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


’VAC  CUP”  Htiaeh- 
rm?m  Smiii«  principle 
a*  u.hciJ  on  ’'ICASY” 
Kle-t.ir  »n.  \  “VAC 
CUP 

Jorm.'Hy  IJo.Ik*-  &  Zuill 
EASY. 


COFFEEl 

A  !fos.  of  Best  M 
^  SAN  BO 

Pura  Coffee  'Ground  or  Bean) 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Adel  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 

100  Vint  Dyk  Stores  in  dp  cities. 


BLACK  DRAGON 

is  a  heavy  bodied,  fragrant,  delicious  cup  tea. 
Send  us  six  cent*  in  stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  prepaid  a  sample  can  containing  Black 
Dragon  Tea  sufficient  for  25  eups. 

Half-pound  packages  33  cents.  A.  fine  steel 
carving  knife  included  with  two  half-pound 
package*.  A 11.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post. 

McKinney  &  Co.,  184-6-8  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Cuticura  Soap 


IS  IDEAL 


For  the  Hands 

Soap, Ointment. Ta!cum,25c  everywhere.  Foraamples 
■ddress^Cntionra  Laboratorlia.Dept.  U,MaAdon,MM» 

“  Dish  Toweling  ” 

Direct  from  Mill 

15  m1  s-  °tbf,sr  quality  14"  checked  Cotton  Disli 
1  oweiing  sent  postpaid  for  Two  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
♦loney  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  CLINTON,  MASS. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Chess  for  Live  Stock 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Will  you  please  advise  as  to  what  is 
best  to  feed  chess  to?  I  have  about  50 
bushels  screened  from  my  wheat.  .  Is 
there  any  feed  value  in  it?  I  have  oats, 
barley  and  corn  I  could  mix  with  it.  It 


would  be  fed  to  horses, 

cows, 

pigs  or 

chickens. 

E.  W. 

New  York. 

Chess  or  cheat  seed, 

the 

material 

screened  out  from  wheat,  has  about  the 
same  feeding  value  as  oats.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  the  ground  product  yields  70.2 
lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients.  Material  of 
this  character,  carrying  relatively  high 
percentage  of  fiber,  would  be  best  suited 
in  feeding  dairy  cows,  or  possibly  horses. 
It  should  not  be  incorporated  in  rations 
intended  for  pigs. 

If  utilized  for  feeding  dairy  cows  a 
ration  consisting  of  250  lbs.  chess,  250 
lbs.  corn,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  150 
lbs.  gluten  meal,  100  lbs.  barley  and  ;>0 
lbs.  linseed  meal  would  give  average  re¬ 
sults.  For  horses  a  ration  consisting  of 
100  lbs.  chess,  100  lbs.  bran.  200  lbs.  corn 
and  25  lbs.  oilmeal  would  be  satisfactory. 

I  do  not  know  whether  chess  is  palat¬ 
able  for  poultry  or  not,  but  if  mixed  with 
cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat  in  a 
scratch  feed  it.  might  'be  utilized.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  results  of  any  screening 
product  of  this  sort  it  should  he  ground 
rather  finely. 


Ration  with  Alfalfa 

Will  you  give  me  a  grain  ration  for 
cows,  all  the  Alfalfa  hay  they  can 
eat.  the  grain  to  be  barley  and  oats  or 
barley,  oats  and  bran?  They  call  it  mill 
run.  but  I  think  they  have  run  everything 
out  but  the  bran.  R.  A.  S. 

Oregon. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  well  balanced  ration  for  dairy  cows 
in  milk,  utilizing  only  the  grains  you 
have  mentioned.  What  is  necessary  is 
some  concentrate  such  as  cottonseed  meal, 
oil  meal  or  gluten  meal  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  provide  the  necessary  amount  of 
digestible  protein.  While  Alfalfa  hay  fed 
in  such  quantities  as  you  suggest  would 
provide  sufficient  protein  for  low-produc¬ 
ing  cows,  it  is  certain  that  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  could  not  be  obtained  without  the 
use  of  an  added  concentrate.  I  would 
suggest  the  following  proportions:  Bar¬ 
ley,  .300  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  200  lbs. ;  white 
bran.  200  lbs. ;  gluten  meal,  150  lbs. ; 
cottonseed  meal,  lot)  lbs. ;  linseed  meal, 
50  lbs.;  salt.  12  lbs. 

What  you  say  about  the  bran  is  prob¬ 
ably  correct,  yet  it  is  incorporated  in  this 
mixture  primarily  to  provide  mineral  in¬ 
gredients  and  bulk  in  order  that  the  com¬ 
bination  may  be  safely  fed  to  high-pro¬ 
ducing  cows.  No  doubt  the  Alfalfa  avail¬ 
able  in  your  section  is  of  the  second  or 
third  cutting,  and  it  would  be  well  to  feed 
the  cows  all  that  they  would  eat  and 
clean  up  with  relish  twice  daily  of  this 
legume. 

Feeding  Cows  and  Hens  in  Persia 

3.  Will  you  suggest  a  Winter  ration 
for  a  cow,  to  be  made  up  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  materials  which  arc  available  in  this 
country?  Alfalfa  hay.  wheat  straw,  bai¬ 
ley  straw,  barley,  cottonseed,  cow  peas, 
corn,  wheat,  beets,  carrots,  squash.  Wheat 
would  be  in  the  form  of  flour  or  whole 
grains — no  bran  or  middlings,  because 
the  Persians  make  only  whole  wheat 
flour.  I  might  be  able  to  add  potatoes  to 
the  feed  if  they  would  be  advisable,  as 
they  are  likelv  to  be  cheap  this  year. 
Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  cook  the 
feed  for  the  cow?  The  Persians  feed 
their  cows  during  the  Winter  on  very 
little  else  but  straw  with  a  little  Alfalfa 
hav  mixed  in.  Some  of  them  add  2  lbs. 
a  day  of  barley  flour,  mixed  into  a  paste 
with'  water.  A  good  average  yield  from 
a  cow  is  a  gallon  and  a  half  milk  a  day 
— probably  somewhat  less  than  this  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  when  there  is  no  fresh 

food.  .  ,.  . 

2.  With  the  same  grains  mentioned 
above  to  choose  from,  how  could  I  mix 
a  good  mash  for  poultry?  Their  scratch 
ration  will  consist  of  wheat  siftings,  the 
refuse  after  cleaning  wheat  to  send  it  to 
the  mill.  This  is  now  the  only  food  used 
for  poultry  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  hens  do  fairly  well  on  it.  Will 
it  be  better  to  cook  the  mash  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  or  to  use  it  dry?  The  Winters  here 
are  very  cold,  with  frequent  zero  weather, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  hens  to  lay. 

TIamadan,  Persia.  f  -  c-  E- 

i  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  provide  a 
vm-v  palatable  daily  ration  for  milk  cows 


from  the  materials  mentioned.  Provided 
you  have  an  abundance  of  Alfalfa  hay 
there  would  be  no  advantage  in  utilizing 
either  the  wheat  straw  or  the  barley 
straw.  The  coarser  products  contain  so 
much  fiber  and  contribute  so  little  in 
digestible  nutrients  that  it  is  well  to  omit 
them  from  rations  of  high  producing  cows. 
As  far  as  the  carrots  and  squasffi  are 
concerned,  they  likewise  are  of  little 
value.  Especially  is  this  true  where  man¬ 
gel  beets  are  available.  The  carrots  and 
squash  can  be  safely  used  as  appetizers 
and  would  provide  a  varied  succulence, 
but  they  contain  such  a  high  percentage 
of  water  that  they  actually  yield  very 
little  digestible  material. 

For  grain  I  would  suggest  the  following 
combination :  Ground  barley,  25  lbs. ; 

cottonseed  meal.  25  lbs. ;  cow  peas,  15 
lbs. ;  cornmeal,  20  lbs. ;  ground  wheat,  15 
lbs. ;  .salt,  2  lbs.  The  grain  mixture 
should  be  fed  in  proportion  to  the  daily 
production  of  milk,  and  a  safe  rule  to 
follow  provides  for  the  feeding  of  1  lb. 
of  grain  daily  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  day,  or  if  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  butterfat  yielded  by  the 
cow  per  day,  then  it  is  proper  to  feed  as 
many  pounds  of  grain  per  day  as  the  cow' 
yields  in  butterfat  per  week.  The  mangel 
beets  should  be  fed  morning  and  evening, 
and  should  be  chopped  or  sliced  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  feeding.  They  can  be  fed  in 
amounts  varying  from  25  to  50  lbs.  every 
day. 

As  far  as  the  Alfalfa  hay  and  roughage 
is  concerned,  make  sure  that  the  cow  is 
given  all  of  the  coarse  fodder  that  she 
will  clean  up  two  or  three  times  daily. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  by  cooking  the 


feed  for  cows  in  milk.  Likewise  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  moistening  or  soak¬ 
ing  the  feed.  It  might  be  well,  however, 
to  sprinkle  the  grain  over  the  sliced 
feeds,  and  in  this  way  each  mess  would 
be  made  more  palatable. 

2.  A  useful  mixture  for  a  dry  mash 
which  is  to  be  kept  before  the  birds  at 
all  times  would  consist  of  the  following: 


10  lbs.  wheat  bran.  10  lbs.  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  10  lbs.  ground  oats,  5  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  10  lbs.  meat  scrap,  10  lbs.  Alfalfa 
meal.  This  is  to  be  supplemented  with  a 
scratch  feed  consisting  of  whole  wheat 
and  cracked  corn.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  the  wheat  products,  then  the  bar¬ 
ley  products  can  be  substituted,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  some  animal  protein  ob¬ 
tained  either  from  meat  scraps  or  skim- 
milk  be  incorporated  in  the  mixture. 


Balancing  a  Ration 

I  have  corn  on  cob,  wheat,  buckwheat, 
oats  and  rye:  also  silage  and  clover  hay. 
Would  you  tell  me  what  to  buy  and  mix 
with  these  feeds  fof  a  balanced  ration 
for  a  herd  of  grade  Jerseys?  W.  T.  I. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Using  the  feeds  which  you  have  men¬ 


tioned  as  a  basis  for  a  balanced  ration.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  add  oilmeal  and 
cottonseed  meal.  A  mixture  consisting 
of  300  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  100  lbs. 
wheat,  100  lbs.  buckwheat,  100  lbs.  oats, 
100  lbs.  rye,  100  lbs.  oilmeal  and  100  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal  should  make  a  .satisfac¬ 
tory  grain  ration.  It  should  be  fed  at 
the  rate  of  3  lb.  of  grain  to  3  lbs.  of 
milk  produced  by  your  cows  daily. 


j.  w.  B. 


Paints 
and  also 
Disinfects 

Dries  White 


ARBQL.M 


3V\e  Q\su\iecVw\<5  VlbAePamt 


Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash  or 

•  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
Carbola  gives.  Thousands  of  dairy,  breeding  and  poultry  farms 
and  many  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  use  it 
regularly — re-order  again  and  again.  A  trial  will  show  you  that 
it  saves  time,  labor  and  money  and  gives  better  results. 


Makes  It  Easier  To  Do  Work  That  Must  Be  Done 

Carbola  is  a  paint  and  disinfectant  combined,  in  powder  form.  To  mix  it 
you  put  some  in  a  pail  and  stir  in  water — that’s  all.  Without  waiting  or  straining 
you  have,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  a  snow-white,  smooth-llowing  paint  you  can 
apply  with  brush  or  a  spray-pump  to  wood,  brick,  stone,  plaster-board,  cement, 
tar-paper  and  over  whitewash.  It  will  not  blister,  flake,  or  peel  otl  nor  dog  the 
sprayer.  It  does  not  spoil  by  standing  -can  be  kept  in  powder  form  or  mixed 
and  left  ready  to  use  when  wanted.  One  gallon  (a  pound  of  powder!  will  cov»  r 
200  square  feet.  The  disinfectant  used  in  Carbola  is  twenty  times  stronger 
than  pure  carbolic  acid,  but  is  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic— harmless  to  the 
smallest  chick  or  to  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface. 

As  a  Louse  Powder 

Carbola  is  unexcelled  for  use  on  poultry,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  dogs,  etc. 
Separate  the  hair  or  feathers  and  apply  the  dry  powder  directly  on  the  flesh. 
Sprinkle  in  the  nests,  in  the  straw  on  the  floor,  and  in  the  dust  bath  and  wallow. 
It  costs  only  10c  a  pound  and  means  comfort  and  better  health  for  your  stock. 
Order  it  now  so  you  will  have  it  on  hand  when  you  need  it. 

Your  hardware,  seed,  drug  or  paint  dealer  has  Carbola 
or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct.  Prompt  shi, intent 
by  parcel  post  or  express. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and  portage.  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered. 

50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered. 

Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet  30c  post-paid.  Also  in  barrels,  about 
300  lbs.,  at  9c  a  pound.  Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

ARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc 


The  I  feed  of  the  Herd 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LSTCIN  CATTLE  £ 

L.  E.  McINTIRE  E.  Waterford,  Me.,  writes:  "  FOClviCt 
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lii‘n  tlii'  rmv  lest  in);  association  showed  me  that  my  scrubs 
milked  -4000  lbs.  per  head  each  per  year.  I  decided  to  go  into 
purebred  Holsteins.  For  -0  years  I  have  culled  and  improved 
toy  herd  for  blood  lines  and  production,  so  that  last  year  1  was 
aide  to  pay  our  $4000  for  labor  and  si  ill  have  a  profit,  because 

-  —  —  each  cow  now  averages  nearly  10.000  lbs.  of  milk  per  year  anil 

n  good  many  of  them  more  than  this  amount.  Surplus  purebreds  and  large  milk  production  have 
increased  the  profits  from  my  herd,  and  have  made  a  dividend  possible  in  suite  of  high  nriees  ,,f 
labor  and  Teed. 

Send  For  Free  Booklets 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS  N  OF  AMERICA 


105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


. ’^GUERNSEYS^'^ 

A  Washington  herd  of  20  ( Juernse.vs.  which  Includes  the  state  chain 
I'lnn  for  the  breed  and  four  other  cows  that  are  among  the  highest 
producers  in  the  Northwest,  tire  the  daughters,  grand  daughters  am) 
great-grand-daughters  of  one  cow  purchased  ten  years  ago.  One 
(btesnsey  cow  rapidly  grows  into  a  herd,  hut  what  is  even  more  im 
portant,  she  transmits  production.  Send  for  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Eox  R  37  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Kolstein-Friesian  Bull  Calf 


A 

Choice 

better  than  85<>  White,  (i  months  old  (nearly 
ready  for  service).  A  straight  well-built  dairy 
type  individual,  well  grown  and  vigorous — richly 
bred — best  blood  lines  of  the  breed. 

1 1  is  sire  is  by  a  37-lb.  grandson  of  Judge 
Kegis,  the  best  son  of  King  Segis  (the  greatest 
of  all  sires  of  his  age);  lie  has  eleven  30-lb. 
daughters— grandsire  of  three  40-lb.  cows  amt 
the  only  50-lb.  cow.  The  dam  of  this  calf  is 
strong  in  Hie  blood  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and 
of  Sir  Vceman  Hengerveld.  Kuougli  said — as  all 
breeders  know  their  daughters’  records. 

This  calf1  will  be  sold — for  a  quick  sale — for 
$100.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed — -all  papers — 
crated  and  provisioned. 

Act  quickly — this  advertisement  appears  but 
once. 

F.  C.  BIGGS,  Ho.,«.fnrVr?.e,r.anc,t.i.  Tnimansburg,  N.  Y- 

Herd  Under  Federal  Supervision 

BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBIIRGH,  Prop.  MUNNSV1LLE,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


] 


Birchbrow  Jerseys 

We  offer  for  immediate  sale  sev¬ 
eral  Jersey  bull  calves  and  heifers. 
Also  several  Jersey  cows,  just 
freshened.  Registered  Stock.  Prices 
unusually  reasonable.  Herd  sired 
by  Pogis  90th  of  Ilood  Farm,  out 
of  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm, 
World’s  Champion  Jersey  cow. 

BIRCHBROW  FARM 
Haverhill . Mass. 
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:j  Registered  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE 

i  7  cows  and  ii  heifers,  due  to  freshen 
from  April  to  October.  2  open  heifers. 

All  tuberculin  tested 

Farmers’  Prices  $200  to  $400 

We  offer  tlie-e  animals  I'eeanse  of  crowded 
conditions  in  our  barns.  Wo  must  make  room. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

t roin  two  to  six  months  old.  Also  two  young 
Hills  ready  for  service,  out  of  high  testing  A.  It. 
Jams  horn  a  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd 
"tees  from'  S1S0-S250  Write  for  extended 
pedigrees,  p.  K.;staPI,Ks.  »iKr..  t;.,t  llolll.to... 


For  Sale 

REGIS¬ 

TERED 


Holstein  Bull  Calves 

three  to  four  nios.  old  from  high-claps  A.  Ii.  O.  Sires 
and  well-bred  Dams,  which  will  In-  put  on  venriv  test 
at  next  freshening.  Lack  of  room  compels  ns  to  sac 
i  nice  these  at  bargain  prices.  Our  herd  is  under  l-'e- 
deral  Supervision.  Write  for  Pedigrees  and  prices. 

CONACRE  FARMS  Averill  Park,  N.Y. 


200  HOLSTEINS 


GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  a*?**  In 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

<  yearling*.  2  year 

old*,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High  grade  heifer  calves 
*20.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully.  N  Y 


FOR  SALE 

RI TI  I  fAIF  sired  spring  farm 
J-iJ-.  LrtLr  KING  PONTIAC  JEAN 

whose  two  nearest  dams  average  32. 2D  butter.  Dam 
is  tiie  best  cow  in  our  herd  and  was  sired  by  Crown 
Prince  Bleeker  39807.  She  made  A.  R.  ().  record 
when  11  years  9  months  old  of  .’>liK  lbs.  milk  ami  25 
lbs.  butter  without  any  fining  whatever.  Calf 
weighed  over  100  lbs.,  is  a  splendid  individual, 
straight  and  very  deep:  more  than  half  white.  Will 
let  ii i in  go  for  150.  A  real  bargain  for  somebod' . 
Ours  is  the  olden  herd  of  Regisiercd  Holsteins  in 
America.  SHATTUCK  FARMS.  Amfover,  Mass 

COWS  WANTED  Any  Number 

Grade  HoK tei ns  preferred.  Stale  kind  you  have, 
Imw  man'  ,  and  price.  Jinn  be  cheap. 

VAN  DER  MENLEN  BROS.  Monroe,  New  York 

Holsioln- h  riosiuii  HHrVr  null  ItnlK  alm.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  ami  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding. 
Keg.  Iniroc  Pigs  BROWMCROFI  FARMS.  McGr$w.  Cortland  Co  .  H  I. 

Rck.  llolMrln  (  own,  llcirco  and  Hull  Calves. 

S<n»»*  \.  I<.  <  >.  row*  and  Borne  from  A.  Ii.  « >.  Uhiuh. 
STKVEXS  BROS.  -  Wilson,  New  York 


HENLEY’S  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

1  5012  IIC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J 

JERSEY  COWS  for  Sale 

Som 
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*  HYNICKA  BROS. 

Stockdale  Farms  Lebanon,  Pa. 

i  min  i  mi  i  m  m  1 1  ii  1 1  ii  i  iiiiiiiiiiiii  mill: 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

.Suitable  to  head  pure  bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us.  stating  what  yon  arc  iu  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Hale  blit  of  Bull  Calve*  from  3  to 
tonaututlom*  A  *  ,)ret‘d‘nK  with  "*•  «“* 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Ro*lyn,  N.  Y. 


u 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  :i  to  is 
nios  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
’  st  proven  SON  of  "he  plus  ULTRA.  '  These  bulls  are 
f™™  eowswith  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
tba.ii  .>00-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd 
W  rite  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 
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Some  fresh,  others  soon.  Bred  to  Bayleaf’s  Gam- 
bogo  Knight.  2nd,  Henry  White,  Athens,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  heifer  born  in  October  who  is 
sired  by  a  son  ol  KING  LYONS  out  of  a  35-)b. 
daughter  of  KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  is  a  13-lb. 
two-year  old  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SKG18  who  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  out.  of  a 
former  world’s  champion  40- 1  b .  cow.  There 
is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
8'  gls  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

<1.  <».  BLICLINGAIUK,  (  iizenovia,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale 

GEORGE  A °CR0SS:'MgGntS-  Visit°rS  Welcome* 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  fo^sale 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  ami  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  ;it  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
nud  Pedigrees.  WAW,  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  St..  Phlli.,  P». 

Reg’d  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

From  practical  tuberculin  tested  herd.  Hire’s  dam 
ha*  record  of  10,600  lbs.  milk  and  660  butterfat.  Well 
bred,  healthy,  good  individual,  3  months  old.  Price. 
♦60,  including  express  prepaid  in  Fast  and  official 
papers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Kilimu  Farms, 
M  anli  asset,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  F.  C.  HITCHMAN,  Snpt . 


FRITZLYN  FARM  Guernseys 

FOK  SALE  AT  KKASONABLE  PRICES 

Grandsons  of  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 

,noH;»  ou^  A.  h'.  cows.  Also  one  16  mos„  MAY 
HOSE  and  MA81IF.lt  si  qi  l  I,  breeding.  Federal  Ac 
ci edited  herd  No.  60 4 9.  YV  rite  at  once  for  priees  and 
full  particulars.  WM.  F.  FRETZ,  Pipersville,  Penn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calve*.  A.  lb  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain 
excellent  value 
Smithvim.k  I-i.ats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  Yoke 


Wjiett  you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Rugged  Producing  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  tor  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
ami  butter  fat.  You  II  lie  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  C'restniont  Farm,  Sun  bury,  Pa. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns p^1  Ted 

for  milk  ami  meat.  The  Durham  row  of  our  forefathers 
Inquiries  invited,  walmut  grovf  farm,  WasHin«tonville.  N.  r 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  8  CALVES.  150.  E.  *.  FOX,  E.w.ll,  M», 

SHEEP 

1  0NGEST  WOOL  SHEEP  KNOWN.  Scotch  inlanders.  Fan- 
ey  imported  stock.  Write  K.  IIL'SIINEI.L,  t'hailiuni.  x.l. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  M?.  ,s'u,vEisH8Ros.twib.'[:N:',8 

Reg.  Hampshire  Down  Ewes  ^til'Xw.'f’fc 

Bain  biunbs  for  Sale.  ELI.IS  TIGER,  Gladstone.  X.  J 

ForSalp  RSfF;.,IAMPf",IRK  s«kep.  iiams 

ruiodit;  kwe 8.  Apply  oimiik  i  uni.  i*,lrviu.,..  y. 

C°  •  Sil.h—  Heir*  lIumpMliIre  due  March  l-st;  10 

■  choice  Lwe  Lambs.  THOS.  HASLETT.  Nall,  ;V.  Y. 

Hmpfv  Fwpo  witli  lambs  by  their  wide,  forsale. 

milClJ  SEM  VANDERH00F,  Hamburg,  Suiaex  N.  J. 

Reg  Siiropshire  Ewes.  Bred  tolmp.  Ram.  Due  March  last  and 
A  | h 'll.  Special  prices.  HUBERT  C.  BEARDSLEY.  Montour  Falls.  N.Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

F°r  Sale-Mangla  Cattle  Buts 

John  I..  Shultz  Sons  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Three  Reg.  Hereford  HEIFERS 

2  yis.  old:  fine  cattle.  Write  for  price  and  descrip¬ 
tion.  A  lias.  Johnson,  Box  K.  fast  NorthDort,  N.  Y. 

|  SWINE  | 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  40  Epoehal-Matchlesti-lSmblem  and  Real 
Type  Sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  March  and  April  farrow¬ 
ing.  Also  service  boars  and  Registered  shoats  of 
both  sex.  RICHARD  H  STDNE.  Trumansburp,  New  York 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 


BERKSHIRES 


i  l; 

SWINE 

B 


I«  TYPE  BF. It  K  Sill  It  F.S.  Good  hloo.l.  Choice 
individuals.  Stock  for  sale.  PATM00R  FARMS,  Hirtbold,  M.t. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  tlio  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
t  be  Secretary  for  instruct  ions  in  recording  your  bogs. 

L.  B.  WALTER.  Sec’v,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FLINTSTONE 

BERKSHIRES 

Registered,  immune  bred  sows  showing  safe 
til  the  service  ol  the  Grand  Champion  boar 
I  earl  s  Successor  8tli.  255708,  and  due  to  far¬ 
row  m  March  and  April.  Write  forsale  list,.  1 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


QUALITY  HAMPSHIRES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex.  by  Grand 
Champion  Si  rBly  t  hedale.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

to  Bird-In-Hand.  Pa.  •  Box  R 


^Choice  Berkshires 

W  e  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
ami  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


"\ 
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HAMPSHIRE 


JJ 

Spring  Boars  at  $30;  Young  F’igs  at  $10  at  10  ivks. 
Bred  Sows  at  Prices  von  can  afford  to  Pay.  Write 
"°'v’  J.  M.  FARNSWORTH.  Star  Route.  Cuba.  N.  Y. 


Reg' 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big.  heavy  weighing,  deep  si.ied,  smooth  kind. 
J ><»nr  and  sow  pigs,  not  related,  at  reasonable 
prices.  An  exceptional  offering  of  5  and  D-mos.-old 
pigs  at  the  present  time  You'-  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Address  W.  YV.  WKI3IAN,  P.  <).  Box 
469,  II  uni  moist  own.  Pa, 

0  b'.V  He*.  Free.  15  choke  pigs.  *13  each.  Readv  April 
'I*  Order  now.  Hat.  guar.  It.  llll.l.,  sruru  I  niu,  x.y. 


j.  Chester  White  Swine  ^  'Cuy 

I  T-Jtfb*  Blue  Ribbons.  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  UANEN- 
HOWER,  Manager  Cedars  Farm  Peiillyn.  Pa.  H.  E.  ORATION.  Proprietor 

Poland-China  Yearling  SOWS 

Due  to  farrow  ill  April.  By  my  Grand  Champion 
Herd  Boar  “KNOX’S  BIG  BOB." 

Dr.  KNOX  .  Danbury,  Conn, 

I  n<,i  An  opportunity  to  buy  fall  and  winter  big  typo 
LUol  spotted  Poland  (  hiims.  Order  your  spring  pi-  s 
now.  rile  C.  Clyde  Thompson,  t  liuiubrrshnrg,  l*a.  it.  to 


0JR0C- JERSEYS — Thoroughbred — rcg'ii — inoculated — 2  y t-s. 
■  111— one  boar.  Abo  one  sow  bu  d  to  this  hoar  to  farrow 
in  spring.  Phone  Manuel  ,t:.  FRIENDLY  FARM,  Wcsi  Nyack.  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

-AT  HIGrHWOOD 

I  he  first  prize  aged  sow  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
ami  the  largest  and  heaviest  sow  there  wag  aired  by  a 
hour  "c  bred  and  sold  for  $100.  She  defeated  sows 
tlijit  lift\  ••  Ueen  Grand  Champions  at  over  a  dozen 
t.  i/j  State  r,ie  heaviest  Berkshire  boar 

m  this  show  was  bred  by  us.  VVe  offer  loo  gilts  and 
sous  of  same  blood  lines,  bi-ed  for  spring  litters 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harponding,  Box  I  6,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshires 

We  are  offering  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get 
started  in  the  Pure  Bred  Hog  business.  Bred  Sous 
and  GUts  Service  Boars.  Open  (Jilts  and  Boars  of 
best  I. reeding.  BLYTHEWOOU  FARMS.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

4 <' 'son’s  Iterkshires.  rail  pigs,  *20.  Sired  by  lie.-,i 

I  y  pis  \  able.  2nd.  Sows  bred  lo  him  at  *100  to  *100'  Oi„.„ 
gibs.  *«-:|all  good  ones  w.  D,  NELSON.  Jr..  Porter.  O.I.i.r. 

Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

n  KlllM' b,,ul’  Piff8  and  service  boats. 

K.  I..  U  A  IS  .  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


(ierman  Shepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs  China  ite'C: 

Holstein  bulls.  (,ood  young  Cockerel*.  Rabbits.  Semi  lOe 
for  in-lruetive  list,  tv.  It,  Hi  I  SON,  go,  1745.  OAl.nd,  low. 

For  Sale  / *,u i g re,1  d.1  i teg' Hu*re<i  Scotch  Collie  Pups 

uith  brains.  Natural,  eager  workers.  Horn  heelers  on 
eatt  e.  4’ liurlcM  Keusbeek,  Vankleek  II III.  Out..  4  un. 


Early  to  Market — Full  Weight 


For  Sale  Airedale  Puppies  iSmi'rld! 

nook.  I  him  of  Champion  KingOorang  strain.  Price, 


51  per  cent  of  all  hogs  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  United  States  in 
1918  were  Duroc- Jerseys. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have 
proved  themselves  in  cham¬ 
pionship  shows  as  well  as  on 
the  market. 


C.  K.  31 EA  I) 


YVestlield,  New  York 


They  are  hardy,  easy  feeding 


w 


ANTED. 
Jr\  II. 


Vir<‘<|j(l<‘  Give  and  particulars,  f 

161  UltEKXwooD  st.,  New  ii  wkn,  conk,  i 


For  Sale-Fine  Fox  Hound  Pup  f,‘":  1 

old; guaranteed.  T.  V.  Jti-iiutdiige,  Port  t’lteser,  ,\.  y .  i 


Duroc-Jersey  hogs  raise  large  families  and  put  on  weight  quickly, 
animals  that  mature  at  an  early  age,  and  are  uniformiy  red  in  color. 

Write  for  our  Tree  booklet  '‘Duroc-Jersey  JIo£s  Are  Prolific  and  Profitable." 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  140  Peoria  III. 

The  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  World— 12,000  members 
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Miireii  .'t,  licit 


t)ou  can’t  hm$  a  cheaper 

feed  than  lam 


You  may  find  a  ration  that  costs  less — 
but  not  one  which  produces  bigger  profits. 

Thousands  of  successful  dairymen  are 
feeding  Larro  every  day  for  just  one  reason 
— because  in  the  long  run  it’s  the  cheapest 
feed  they  can  buy. 


You  may  save  one,  two  or  three  cents  daily 
on  a  cow’s  feed  with  a  low  priced  ration. 


Or  you  may  get  one,  two  or  three  quarts 
more  milk  every  day  with  Larro. 

Which  pays  best? 

May  we  send  you  names  of  dairymen  in 
your  own  community  who  are  making 
more  money  by  feeding  Larro? 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 


606  Larrowe  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 

(6) 


.World's  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


■Reo"  Cluster  Metal  Shinnies,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices  Positively  greatest 
oil  er  ever  made. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofiny  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer' 
profit.-.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  lo* 


. !..*  I  '.'if:1 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Hook,  showing  styles. 

THE  FHWAROS  MFC.  CO., 
323-373  Fik«  St..  Cincinn.li,  0. 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


GvaywXVn  farm 

I9USE-CHASE 


“No  More  Lice” 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

CRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Boxli-9,  Newport,  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


TODAY  FOR 


BROWN 


9&PAGE 

BARGAIN 

FENCE 


You’ll  miss  it  and  lose  money  if  you  buy  fenc- 

in",  barb  wire  or  gates  before  sending  for  my  price  slash¬ 
ing  Free  Bargain  Fence  Book.  It  is  the  biggest  fence  book 
printed  and  shows  150  different  styles  of  fence— the  most 
wonderful  money-saving  fence  book  you  ever  saw.  Quotes 
Freight  Prepaid  prices.  You  know  exactly  what  the  fence 
costs  you  at  your  station.  No  matter  what  your  fence  needs  are.  it 

Will  Save  You  Money  Z%™t  EE 

TbROWN  FENCE  has  earned  the  name  and  fame  of  being  the  BEST  FENCE 

*  MADE  as  well  as  the  lowest  in  price.  W.  C.  Yowell,  So.  New  Lyme,  Ohio,  says:  “After  10 

■  >nn  nen  Pr/Mim  ITanen  boo  ti  i  met  An  it  T  t  ha<J  nrflVPM  hfJt  t  PE  fhpll  Vfllir 


THE  GENUINE 
SMITH 


STUMP  PULLERS 


k'iVg^*«*^W.SMiTH  Grubber  Co 
CATALOG  FREE-DEPT-  I!)  LA  CRESCENT  MINN. 


‘After  10 
’s 
rust 
‘s 


UCCaUOV>  I  L  IliUUU  •  -  -  —  ■  '"ll 

can't  touch  it.  I  prove  this  by  letting  you  put  it  to  an  Acid  Test  along  with  others, 
how  half  a  million  farmers  found  out  Brown  Fence  would  last  three  to  five  times  longer. 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Catalogue  shows  full  line  of  Farm  Gates,  Self-Raising  Gates,  Lawn  Fences, 

FeDCC  Tools,  etc.  It  is  the  best  guide  for  fence  buyers  and  a  big  money  saver,  because  you  buy  DIRECT 


S3 


lllUIICJ'  DOVGt  I  uvv.uu80  yO—  — —  „ 

FROM- FACTORY  TO  FARM  at  low  factory 
prices,  FREIGHT  PREPAID.  Write  a  postal 
DIRECT  for  it  today— it  will  save  you  money. 

FROM 
'FACTORY i 

FREIGHT! 

PAID 


Complete  lino  of  Gi»«e»  for  every  purpose 
uiid  Self-Itaisiug  Gattis  too. 


Cutulog  shows  many  styles  of  Lawn  Fence 
at  prices  that  save  you  big  money.  (16) 


The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept. 859  ,  Cleveland,  O. 


How  to  Start  a  Fake  Story 

Not  long  since  we  received  ti  serious 
article  from  a  newspaper  correspondent 
who  id  hat  C.  O.  Warford  had  produced 
n  now'irtilk  plant  by  grafting  the  tomato 
ami  castor  bean  on  the  milkweed.  The 
man  who  wrote  the  story  evide  !,v  be¬ 
lieved  it,  and  figured  that  an  acre  of  this 
new  plant  would  yield  1.400  gallons  of 
milk  !  Knowing  Mr.  Warford  personally, 
we  applied  t<>  him  for  tin*  facts.  He  gave 
this  interesting  story  to  show  how  such 
wonders  are  born.  As  for  what  Mr.  War¬ 
ford  says  about  putting  tin*  cow  out  of 
business,  it  i>  an  ingenious  argument,  but 
we  do  not  agree  with  him.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  ever  lx*  possible  to  prepare 
any  fluid  equal  to  the  product  made  by 
the  cow. 

I  suppose  I  must  plead  guilty  of  hav¬ 
ing  started  that  yarn.  Of  course  tin* 
whole  article  as  it  appears  in  the  papers 
must  be  considered  a  joke.  1  started  it 
by  telling  a  local  reporter  a  yarn  about 
a  new  plant  I  was  thinking  of  bringing 
out  that  would  do  away  with  cows  an,’, 
which  would  produce  milk.  lie,  the  same 
as  all  city  men.  I  suppose,  thinks  the 
farmer  does  nothing  in  Winter  but  sit  by 
tin*  stove,  and  one  day  In*  asked  me  what 
I  found  on  the  farm  to  do  in  Winter  to 
pass  away  my  time.  I  replied  that  I 
spent  my  time  in  research  work.  He 
asked  what  that  was.  and  I  replied  it 
consisted  in  searching  for  profits  reported 
by  city  editors  as  having  been  made  by 
fanners,  and  also  obtaining  a  milk  plant 
that  would  help  us  secure  a  profit.  He 
asked  what  kind  of  a  plant  that  would 
be.  and  I  jokingly  replied  that  1  thought 
in  this  ease  it  would  have  to  be  a  veg¬ 
etable  plant.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  hopes 
of  perfecting  this  plant,  and  I  answered. 
“Sure,  we  farmers  can  do  anything.”  lie 
asked  me  some  questions  as  to  how  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  it,  and  then  of  course  I  had 
to  try  to  make  good,  so  1  told  him  tin*  first 
tiling  that  I  could  think  of.  ami  that  was 
that  “It  could  be  done  by  combining  (In* 
milkweed  and  the  castor  bean  and  the 
sugar  beet  and  the  tomato  and  Alfalfa.” 
I  supposed  he  would  treat  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  as  a  joke,  but  I  notice  he  lias  made  a 
fairly  good  story  of  it. 

But  treat  it  as  a  joke  if  you  please.  I 
am  beginning  to  believe  that  it  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  and  will  be  brought  about  in  time. 

I  know  our  scientific  friends  will  say  I 
am  crazy,  and  that  it  cannot  lie  done, 
but  I  believe  some  years  ago  these  same 
scientists  told  me  the  tomato  was  not  fit 
for  food,  and  now  we  numbskulls  of  or¬ 
dinary  mortals  are  eating  quite  a  few  of 
this  article.  1  believe  tin*  cow  is  in  time 
coming  to  lx*  considered  an  unnecessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  I  believe  the  cow  was  created 
to  be  a  meat-supplying  animal,  just  as  the 
other  meat-supplying  animals.  Milk  was 
a  secondary  consideration  as  far  as  man 
was  concerned;  nature  supplied  t lint  to 
take  care  of  the  offspring  of  the  cow. 
Man  liked  the  taste  of  the  milk  and  pet¬ 
ted  the  cow  to  make  her  give  milk  a 
longer  space  of  time.  Because  man  liked 
milk  and  butter  and  cheese  and  ice-cream 
we  have  retained  the  cow  and  brought  her 
to  her  high  plane  of  productivity.  But  I 
really  be’ieve  that  it  was  because  milk 
tasted  delicious  that  tin*  cow  was  kept 
rather  tlia.li  because  site  was  a  source  of 
eeomuni  al  food,  or  perhaps  it  was  be¬ 
cause  she  gave  to  our  ancestors  a  lazv 
source  of  food.  She  went  out  and  ate 
grass,  and  by  working  a  few  minutes 
a  day  at  milking  her  owner  got  his  food. 
Also  the  human  mother,  as  her  social 
duties  increased,  more  and  more  favorably 
looked  upon  the  cow  as  a  convenient 
means  of  evading  her  domestic  require¬ 
ments.  c.  o.  warford. 


Utilizing  the  Cheaper  Cuts  of  Meat 

On  page  TOO  Lillie  Reed  York  presents 
a  number  of  recipes  and  suggestions  for 
making  palatable  dishes  from  these  outs. 
They  an*  all  good  and  worthy  of  a  trial, 
provided  one  has  the  cuts.  But  I  just 
want  to  .sa.v.  be  mighty  careful  lmw  you 
buy  such  cuts  with  an  idea  of  economiz¬ 
ing.  I  worked  out  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  along  this  line  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  when  the  price  of  beef  was  at  its 
highest  point.  The  initial  expense  seemed 
small  as  compared  with  round  steak,  but 
I  found  that,  for  the  lean  meat  in  a  neck 
piece  1  paid  from  50  to  GO  cents  a  pound. 
Figured  on  this  basis,  a  clear  flank  cost 
me  about  GO  cents  and  a  rib  flank  cost 
from  SO  to  90  cents  a  pound.  Of  course 
then*  was  more  or  less  soup  and  edible 
fats  and  gristle  of  which  I  took  no  notice. 
But.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  cheap  cuts, 
when  bought  at  the  butcher  shop  and  at 
the  butcher’s  prices  are  vastly  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  higher  priced,  boneless 
cuts  of  solid  meat.  c.  o.  o. 


More  Oleo  Discussion 

The  letter  on  page  202,  by  Barton 
Coon,  is  both  stupid  and  selfish,  ,  We  als-i^ 
have  fi\e  or  six  cows  and  have  14o  acres) 
<>f  land  where  we  could  keep  four  times 
that  n  iber  if  we  saw  any  profit  in  it  by 
working  If!  to  20  hours  a  day,  or  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  profit  to  hired  help  and  the  deal¬ 
ers.  But  as  it  is  at  present  we  prefer  to 
use  all  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese  in 
otir  family  of  four  that  we  can.  in  place 
of  oleo  or  any  other  substitute.  As  to 
The  It.  N.-Y.  promoting  class  hatred,  he 
may  be  right.  But  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  fori 
producer  and  consumer  on  one  side,  and 
the  middleman  and  the  political  crooks 
on  the  other.  And  all  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  must  choose  by  which  they  will 
stand.  Let  Mr.  Toon  come  to  our  county 
and  we  can  show  him  six  retired  middle¬ 
men  to  one  retired  farmer  or  dairyman. 

Sullivan  Co,,  N.  Y.  e.  w.  eggi.er. 

Like  J.  B.  I).  I  also  live  in  the  center 
of  the  county  which  boasts  of  the  most 
registered  ITolsteins  of  any  equal  area  in 
the  world.  But  T  do  not  believe  that  the 
dairyman  deserves  credit  for  the  entire 
dairy  situation.  Although  sometimes  in 
place  of  butter,  too,  he  lets  oleo  do. 

Who  is  to  blame?  The  blame  is  just 
as  much  the  grocer’s  as  the  consumer’s 
We  are  equipped  to  make  butter,  but  as 
our  local  grocer  would  not  sell  it  we  went 
back  to  selling  the  whole  milk.  Although 
everyone  knows  that  good  homemade  but¬ 
ter  is  superior  to  any  creamery  butter 
made.  Why  do  dairymen  and  other  con¬ 
sumers  buy  oleo?  First,  it  is  cheaper; 
second,  it  is  eatable,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  with  the  butter  bought  in  the 
country  stores.  I  have  asked  our  grocer 
a  number  of  times  why  he  does  not  buy 
h  s  butter  from  some  of  the  creameries 
in  the  State.  That  would  be  a  direct  help 
to  the  industry  in  this  locality,  in  place 
<f  selling  Creamery  Butter,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  cold  storage  product.  And 
a  lot.  of  it  sold  here  has  been  kept  alto¬ 
gether  too  long  to  encourage  consumption. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  man  has  a 
light  to  find  fault,  unless  lie  can  offer  a 
remedy.  Let  every  man  keep  his  milk 
home  twice  every  month  for  butter,  or 
three  times  if  needed  This  should  be  an 
agreement  with  the  .mtrons  and  opera¬ 
tors  of  each  local  station,  and  also  with 
the  League.  It  would  be  a  just  and  easy 
way  of  pooling,  and  would  not  require  an 
extensive  system  of  accounting,  and  con’d 
be  started  at  any  time  and  discontinued 
any  time,  when  a  better  system  may  have 
been  established  without  loss  to  anyone. 
'Fhe  direct  influence  this  would  have  on 
the  dairy  industry  in  this  State  is  easily 
apparent  if  one-fifteenth  to  one-tenth  o'" 
all  the  League’s  milk  was  kept  iff  the 
market  each  day,  and  no  one  would  hr 
any  worse  off  for  it.  It  would  give  every 
farmer’s  family  a  sufficient  supply  <>i 
good  butter,  and  in  some  cases  a  little 
surplus  for  a  village  friend. 

It  is  a  poor  business  principle  for  a 
dairy  man  or  any  other  fanner  to  sell  his 
products  at  wholesale  and  buy  them  back 
at  retail,  either  from  cold  storage  or  the 
substitute.  The  only  safe  course  for  the 
New  York  dairyman  to  pursue  is  to  diver¬ 
sify  all  he  can;  raise  his  own  supplies  as 
near  as  lie  can  ;  keep  only  the  number  of 
cows  he  can  feed,  and  the  surplus  will 
disappear.  This  much  preached  “special¬ 
izing”  has  made  the  farmer  a  slave  of 
commerce.  j.  a.  m. 

Hats  off  to  Dutchess  County  for 'ha v 
ing  a  farmer  who  eats  oleo  and  boasts 
of  It.  We  have  some  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  but  they  usually  send  the 
wife  or  the  hired  man  by  night  to  make 
the  purchase.  Mr.  Coon  says  they  use 
oleo,  partly  to  save  money;  looks  as  if  it 
was  the  whole  part,  and  as  to  accommo¬ 
dating  customers,  if  he  is  the  only  one 
who  makes  butter  in  Dutchess  County, 
we  have  200  dairymen  in  Cambridge  who 
have  been  without  a  market  for  milk  for 
four  months,  who  would  be  glad  to  send 
‘butter  down  to  Dutchess  County  and  let 
Mr.  Coon  cut  out  his  wagon  grease.  Mr. 
Coon  says  “nut”  butter  may  be  a  boon  to 
many  of  the  poor.  Is  that  any  reason 
why  a  farmer  should  cut  his  own  throat 
and  his  neighbor’s? 

1  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  city 
man  found  dishonesty  among  farmers. 
What  can  one  expect,  when  men  will  feed 
their  wives  and  children  on  stuff  that  will 
stunt  a  rat  that  he  may  sell  a  few  pounds 
of  butter  and  make  a  few  cents?  I  re¬ 
peat  one  sentence  in  Mr.  Coon’s  letter, 
which  he  should  read  over  at  least  once; 

“Let  us  not  be  so  narrow  as  to  think  only 
of  ourselves.  HAItKY  C.  MEN  NETT.  ‘  I 

Washington  County  N.  Y.  • 
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The  teat  cup  action  is  superior  to  anything  else  on  the  market.’*  —Alvin  Voigt. 

Perfection  Milks  Just  Like  the  Calf 


ffF  you  put  your  finger  in  a 

calf’s  mouth  and  then  in  the 
teat  cup  of  the  Perfection  you 
won  t  feel  a  particle  of  differ¬ 
ence.  The  gentle  suction  fol¬ 
lowed  Ly  a  downward  squeeze, 
followed  by  a  period  of  rest  is 
a  perfect  copy  of  the  calf’s 
action.  Human  hands  can’t 
duplicate  the  calf’s  milking. 

Perfection’s  way  is  nature’s 
way  of  milking.  That’s  why  it 
pleases  the  cow.  This  natural 
action  is  made  possible  by  Per¬ 
fection’s  downward  squeeze,  a 
patented  feature  not  found  in 
any  other  milker. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 


Whether  you  have  grades 
or  high  priced  pure  breds  your 
cows  will  like  it.  Most  owners 
tell  us  the  milk  flow  increases 
when  the  Perfection  is  used. 

Not  only  can  you  milk  better  with 
the  Perfection  hut  you  can  milk 
quicker  and  cheaper.  One  man  with 
the  I  erlection  does  the  work  of  three 
hand  milkers.  Here’s  a  chance  to  save 
wages  and  he  independent  of  hired  help. 
Investigate  this  better  way  of  milking. 

How  To  Investigate 

W rite  for  your  free  copy  of  our  book, 
"What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know.” 
It  answers  every  question  about  milk¬ 
ing  machines. 

Why  MiiK.  By  Hand?  Cows  prefer 
Perfection’s  natural  action. 


464  S.  Clinton  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


2115  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Possibilities  in  Bramble  Fruits 

Supply  and  Demand. — With  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  in  both  home  and 
commercial  growing,  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply  at  the  present  time.  These 
brambles  require  an  excessive  amount  of 
labor  during  harvest  and  at  the  time 
all  other  farm  work  is  at  the  peak,  and 
during  the  war  the  acreages  were  re- 
duced  enormously  simply  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  securing  labor  for  the 
harvest.  This  was  true  not  only  with  the 
large  growers,  but  on  many  farms  where 
only  enough  bushes  to  supply  the  home 
were  kept,  the  fruits  were  neglected  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rush  of  work  and  became 
diseased  and  useless.  The  situation  was 
the  same  with  strawberries,  through  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  hundreds 
of  acres  being  given  up  because  of  the 
lack  of  help  during  harvest.  The  out¬ 
look  is  especially  promising  as  new  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  opened  and  the  labor 
supply  approaches  normal. 

Where  Can  Busii  Fruits  Be  Grown? 
— These  fruits  are  native,  having  been 
bred  from  the  wild  forms  which  we  still 
find  in  cut-over  woodlands  and  along 
fence  rows.  They  can  be  grown  any¬ 
where.  but  a  few  specific  requirements 
are  essential  for  the  greatest  production. 
Plenty  of  moisture  is  one  of  the  chief 
requirements,  as  the  fruit  is  over  85% 
water  and  it  develops  during  the  driest 
part  of  the  season.  A  heavy  sod  in  the 
process  of  decay  is  ideal,  as  it  holds 
moisture  and  gives  plenty  of  plant  food. 
With  blackcaps  and  blackberries  leaf 
mold  is  often  used  with  excellent  results. 
In  the  wild  state  in  the  woods  the  leaves 
decay,  forming  a  leaf  mold  and  a  sour 
soil,  and  these  fruits  seem  to  prefer  these 
conditions  when  under  cultivation.  Leaf 
mold  can  be  easily  prepared  by  piling 
leaves  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  and 
wetting  them  occasionally.  They  are 
ready  for  use  in  about  a  year.  The  red 
raspberry  seems  to  prefer  an  alkaline 
soil,  and  thrive  best  on  a  sour  soil  after 
an  application  of  lime.  For  commercial 
plantations  one  of  the  chief  requirements 
is  the  distance  to  market.  This  does  not 
apply  so  much  to  either  the  blackcap  or 
blackberry  but  to  the  red  raspberry.  In 
the  latter  case  a  nearby  market  is  essen¬ 
tial  because  of  the  soft  qualities  of  the 
product. 

Kinds  of  Brambles. — The  purple 
raspberries  have 'been  pushed  to  the  fore  of 
late  and  are  highly  recommended  by  many 
enthusiasts.  They  do  produce  enor¬ 
mous  crops,  but  are  not  considered  as  high 
in  quality  as  either  of  their  parents, 
namely  the  red  raspberries  and  the  black 
raspberries.  Columbian,  one  of  the  chief 
varieties,  is  said  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
fruit  per  plant  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  much  prized  because  of  its 
firmness.  The  blackberry, "  often  called 
long  blackberry,  produces  larger  crops 
than  the  raspberries,  but  is  not  as  high 
in  quality  and  does  not  bring  as  large  a 
price  on  tbe  market. 

Varieties. — In  this  section,  which  is 
one  of  the  coldest  in  New  York,  the 
Cuthburt,  the  standard  red  variety,  does 
exceptionally  well.  It  is  a  mid-season 
variety  and  produces  large  crops.  June 
a  variety  originated  at  the  Geneva  Ex- 
eriment  Station,  is  a  fine  early  fruit  and 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  section.  With 
the  black  raspberry  or  blackcap,  the  two 
mid-season  varieties.  Plum  Farmer  and 
Black  Diamond,  are  both  productive  and 
hardy  here.  The  first  named  seems  to  be 
received  the  most  satisfactorily  on  the 
market.  The  Snyder  blackberry  is  the 
best  of  the  long  blacks  and  produces 
enormous  crops.  It  sells  readily,  the 
only  objection  being  that  it  burns  when 
fully  ripe.  With  the  purple  raspberries 
the  Columbian  which  was  originated  in 
this  section,  is  widely  planted  and  in 
recent  years  the  Shaffer  is  also  being 
used. 

Propagation. — The  reds  are  readily 
propagated  by  removing  the  suckers  from 
around  the  parent  plant  in  the  Spring. 
The  blackberries  are  propagated  in  the 
same  way.  and  the  principal  trouble  is  to 
keep  the  surplus  shoots  out,  as  we  always 
have  more  than  can  be  used.  The  (blackcap 
and  the  hybrid  purple  cane  reproduce  by 
tip-layering.  When  the  tips  of  the  cane 


thicken  in  midsummer  a  sod  placed  over 
the  end  will  hold  enough  so  a  root  will 
form  and  new  plant  grow.  Though  the 
purple  canes  are  hybrids  all  the  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  at  present  are  propagated 
like  the  one  parent.  A  few  new  varieties 
are  said  to  produce  offspring  by  sucker- 
ing  but  the  writer  has  never  grown  any 
of  these. 

Pruning.— The  simplest  general  rule 
to  follow  in  pruning  is  merely  to  remove 
the  old  or  fruiting  canes  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  season.  With  blackcaps  we  gener¬ 
ally  go  farther  and  tip  the  growing  ends, 
thus  causing  branching  of  the  new  shoots. 
Then  in  the  Spring  these  are  cut  back  to 
from  12  to  18  in.,  and  a  fine  crop  results. 
With  the  red  raspberries  we  cut  the  canes 
back  about  half  way  in  the  Spring,  caus¬ 
ing  the  strong  lower  buds  to  throw  fruit 
which  is  large  size  and  well  worth  the 
trouble.  The  blackberries  are  rarely 
touched  except  to  remove  old  fruiting 
wood  or  superfluous  canes. 

The  Ftn’URE. — Some  wonderful  now 
varieties  of  red  raspberries  are  being 
grown  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  They  are  far  above  any  'berry  now 
on  the  market  in  size,  being  as  large  as 
a  good-sized  hickor.vnut.  Practically  the 
whole  output  of  the  experimental  plot 
was  sold  in  the  city  of  Geneva  during  the 
past  season  at  50  cents  a  quart.  There 
is  not  much  doubt  that  the  industry  will 
advance  rapidly  as  soon  as  enough  of 
these  wonderful  new  varieties  can  be 
propagated  for  distribution.  New  varie¬ 
ties  of  merit  of  all  the  fruits  tested  at 
the  station  can  be  secured  for  testing  by 
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joining  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Test¬ 
ing  Co-operative  Association,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Geneva.  The  initial  expense 
and  dues  per  year  are  $1.  payable  to  the 
secretary-treasurer,  Richard  Wellington, 
Geneva.  X.  Y.  The  varieties  of  value  are 
grown  by  the  nearby  nuresrymen,  and  the 
association  charges  the  cost  of  production 
for  them.  Each  member  receives  a  list 
of  the  trees  and  bushes  available,  and 
they  are  .sold  to  the  members  as  stated. 
On  the  latest  list  received  (October  1) 
there  were  on  hand  1.500  Ontario  rasp¬ 
berry  and  800  June  raspberry. 

Combinations  of  Other  Farm  Crops. 
— -With  any  single  line,  such  as  brambles, 
the  greatest  success  is  attained  by  grow¬ 
ing  more  of  the  same.  But  several  other 
specialties  can  be  and  are  being  grown 
successfully  with  the  brambles.  In  the 
Hudson  Yalley  large  or  tree  fruits  are 
grown,  the  brambles  being  planted  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  trees.  Grapes  and 
strawberries  are  also  grown  where- 
ever  there  is  space.  In  some  sections 
poultry  and  bush  fruits  are  combined 
successfully,  though  at  certain  seasons 
the  work  piles  up.  Perhaps  as  good  a 
combination  as  any  is  a  side  line  with 
bees.  There  are  several  good  points  in 
this  combination,  especially  with  raspber¬ 
ries.  The  bees  pollinate  the  berries,  caus¬ 
ing  a  good  set.  and  the  nectar  secured 
makes  an  exquisite  honey.  Langstrotli,  a 
noted  apiarist,  once  wrote  regarding  rasp¬ 
berry  honey  :  “In  flavor  it  is  superior  to 
that  from  white  clover,  while  its  delicate 
comb  almost  melts  in  the  mouth.  When 
it  is  in  blossom  bees  hold  even  white 
clover  in  light  esteem.  Its  drooping  blos¬ 
soms  protect  the  honey  from  moisture, 
and  bees  work  on  it  when  tbe  weather  is 
so  wet  they  can  obtain  nothing  from  the 
upright  blossoms  of  the  white  clover. 
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The  raspberry  begins  to  flower  just  after 
fruit  bloom  and  just  before  clover,  so 
that  large  fields  are  of  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage.  The  brambles  have  several  distinct 
uses  besides  the  normal  use  as  fresh  fruit. 
Blackcaps  are  dried  or  evaporated  and 
used  in  cooking.  The  red  raspberry  has 
been  tried  in  this  way.  but  it.  does  not 
sell  readily  because  of  the  dull  color  pro¬ 
duced  when  dried.  Many  acres  go  into 
jams,  and  during  the  war  a  large  part  of 
the  blackcaps  from  Yates  County  were 
bought  by  the  dye  manufacturers.  The 
juice  extracted  is  used  to  make  fast  col¬ 
ors  in  the  dyes. 

Yields. — Yields  are  always  of  interest 
both  to  the  grower  and  to  the  farmer  who 
contemplates  growing.  Yields  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  conditions  and  care  all  the 
way  from  a  non-paying  proposition  to- the 
exceptional  tales  we  hear  of  the  thousands 
made  on  a  small  acreage.  As  safe  a  way 
to  figure  yields  as  we  can  find  is  to  refer 
to  the  census.  An  average  yield  of  rasp¬ 
berries.  according  to  figures  taken  from 
the  census,  is  1,335  quarts  per  acre,  and 
with  the  blackberries  1,286  quarts.  A 
good  grower  does  better  than  this,  doub¬ 
ling  the  yield,  while  a  grower  who  neg¬ 
lects  his  block  fares  worse  than  the  aver¬ 
age.  As  good  information  as  we  can  find 
in  printed  form  at  the  present  time  is  the 
Government  bulletins,  which  can  be  se¬ 
cured  free  of  charge  from  the  Division  of 
Publications,  Washington,  D.  C.  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  No.  S87  deala  with  rasp¬ 
berry  culture.  This  covers  both  red  and 
black  raspberries,  as  well  as  the  purple 
canes.  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  04.'!  takes 
up  the  subject  of  blackberry  culture. 
Every  home  should  have  a  few  berries, 
and  where  there  is  an  outlet  grow  a  few 
for  sale,  increasing  as  the  market  seems 
tO  justify.  T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 


Protect  your  Ford 

engine  from  this  abuse 


CARRYING  you  there 
and  back  on  long,  fast 
trips,  doing  errands  all 
about  town,  always  on  the 
job  —that’s  your  Ford  when 
you  treat  it  fairly. 

The  Ford  has  a  remark¬ 
able  engine,  compact  and 
finely  made.  When  over¬ 
heating,  excess  carbon, 
pounding  hearings  tax  tem¬ 
per  and  pocket  book,  it  is 
nine  chances  to  one  that 
you  have  been  using  in¬ 
ferior  oil. 

Under  the  intense  heat 
of  the  engine  —  200°  to 
1000°  F. — ordinary  oil 
forms  great  quantities  of 
black  sediment.  Sedi¬ 
ment  has  no  lubricating 


value.  It  causes  premature 
wear  which  will  cut  the  life 
of  your  engine  in  two. 

You  can  eliminate  engine 
trouble  from  this  source.  Sedi¬ 
ment  is  reduced  86%  when  you 
use  Veedol.  the  lubricant  that 
resists  heat.  (See  the  two  bottles 
below.) 

Have  your  engine  flushed  out 
to  cleanse  it  of  grit,  sediment 
and  thickened  oil.  Put  in  Veedol. 
Leading  dealers  have  it  in  stock. 
Ask  today  for  a  supply  of  V  eedol. 

Veedol  lubricants  for 

every  part  of  the  car 

Lae  Veedol  lubricants*  for  all  parts  of  the 
car:  VEEDOL  for  the  engine  (light 
zero,  medium,  heavy,  special  heavy,  extra 
heavy);  for  the  differential  ami  trans¬ 
mission  VEEDOL  TRANS-GEAR  OIL  or 
GEAR  COMPOUND;  for  t He  trartor  and 
truck  WORM  DRIVE  OIL;  GRAPHITE 
GREASE;  CUP  GREASE. 


TIDE  WATER  OIL 

Sales  Corporation 

1563  Bowling  Green  Bldg.,  New  \ork  City 

Branches  or  distributors  in  all  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Ordinary  oil  Veedol 
after  use  after  use 
Showing  sediment  formed 
after  500  miles  of  running 
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Legal  Questions 


Settling  a  Distant  Estate 

f  am  interested  in  an  estate  in  Iowa 
left  by  a  relative  who  died  intestate.  An 
administrator  was  appointed  there.  The 
estate  consists  of  three  dwelling-houses  in 
Iowa  and  one-half  interest  in  a  160-acre 
farm  in  McLean  Co..  North  Dakota.  I 
am  told  that  in  the  State  of  Iowa  some 
heir  must  bring  a  partition  suit  against 
the  estate  in  district  court  for  settlement, 
and  that  the  property  in  Iowa  did  not  go 
to  the  nearest  relatives,  heirs,  but  reverted 
hack  to  the  parents  and  their  heirs.  They 
have  located  over  40.  mostly  on  the  fath¬ 
er’s  side — people  I  have  never  heard  of 
before.  There  was  no  relative  in  the 
State.  Expenses  have  been  large.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  estate  settled  and 
stop  further  expense.  There  were  no 
debts,  but  money  in  the  bank  at  the  time 
of  death.  Can  you  advise  me  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed?  MRS.  L.  D.  A. 

New  York. 

Not  knowing  the  value  of  your  interest 
in  the  estate,  it  is  difficult  to  advise  you. 
You  would  probably  get  best  satisfaction 
by  employing  an  attorney,  in  whom  you 
have  confidence,  to  look  after  the  matter 
for  you.  If  your  interest  in  the  estate 
is  large  enough  it  might  «be  necessary  for 
mm  to  go  where  the  property  is  located 
in  order  to  give  you  the  best  service.  He 
probably  can  write  to  an  attorney  there 
Avho  will  investigate  and  give  you  a  re¬ 
port.  If  there  are  a  number  of  heirs  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  partition  suit  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  give  good  title  to  the  real 
estate,  for  it  is  very  prdbable  that  some 
of  the  heirs  will  be  infants.  The  admin¬ 
istrator  will  .be  under  bonds  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  will 
undoubtedly  account  in  conformity  with 
the  law  as  soon  as  possible.  Many  estates 
are  so  complex  that  it  takes  a  considera¬ 
ble  length  of  time  to  effect  a  final  settle¬ 
ment. 

School  Sessions  on  Legal  Holidays 

Has  a  teacher  the  right  to  keep  school 
on  legal  holidays  or  Saturdays  to  make 
up  for  time  she  has  lost?  Our  teacher 
says  she  has  a  right  to  teach  those  days 
and  be  paid  for  it.  even  if  the  children 
do  not  go.  She  has  told  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  that  she  is  going  to  have  school  on 
Washington’s  Birthday,  no  matter  if  they 
go  or  not.,  and  that,  the  trustee  will  pay 
her  for  it.  The  children  say  they  will 
not  go.  as  it  is  a  legal  holiday.  Has  she 
a  right  to  do  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  taxpayers?  She  has  had  school  only 
part  of  the  day  several  times,  going  away 
on  pleasure  trips,  and  the  trustee  pays 
her  for  full  time.  K. 

New  York. 

Teachers  frequently  have  school  on  hol¬ 
idays.  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  they  cannot  do  so  if  they  desire.  It  is 
customary  for  the  teacher  to  consult  with 
the  trustee  and  act  in  accordance  with 
his  desires  in  such  matters.  The  trustee 
is  elected  by  the  taxpayers  and  voters  of 
the  district  and  is  their  representative. 
The  contract  with  the  teacher  may  pro¬ 
vide  that  she  shall  teach  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  days  excluding  holidays.  If  it  does 
this  would  control.  Rural  teachers  are 
drawing  very  good  salaries  now,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  your  teacher  might  ar¬ 
range  her  pleasure  trips  for  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  you  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  business  that  kept  her  away 
on  the  days  you  have  mentioned.  There 
are  conferences  which  teachers  are  obliged 
to  attend,  and  they  are  entitled  to  their 
pay  while  attending^  these  conferences. 


Damage  from  Drainage 

My  neighbor  is  having  his  drainage  and 
sewage  running  into  my  property,  ren¬ 
dering  about  200  feet  of  my  property  use¬ 
less.  I  have  given  him  consent  to  lay 
pipes  across  my  pronerty  or  to  lead  his 
drainage  some  other  direction,  but  he  has 
not  paid  any  attention.  I  have  had  my 
property  useless  for  six  years,  and  I  think 
it  is  time  that  something  was  done.  Can 
you  give  me  any  advice  about  it? 

New  York.  G.  t. 

One  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  causes  surface  water  to  flow  on 
the  land  of  an  adjoining  owner  with 
slightly  increased  velocity,  without  ma¬ 
terially  increasing  the  volume,  or  divert¬ 
ing  the  flow  from  its  natural  course,  or 
causing  material  injury  to  the  adjoining 
owner,  commits  no  wrong.  A  person  can¬ 
not,  however,  divert  the  natural  flow  of 
surface  water  and  discharge  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  injury  to  the  premises  of 
another.  The  owner  of  a  lot  may  fill  up 
his  lot  and  build  upon  it  so  that  surface 
water  may  be  thrown  from  it  upon  the 
adjoining  lots,  and  made  to  flow  on  them 
in  larger  quantities  than  before,  and  in  a 
different  way  than  before,  without  being 
liable  for  damages  therefor.  lie  may  not 
eollect  such  water  into  a  channel  and  cast 
it  upon  such  neighbor’s  lot.  If  your 
neighbor  has  diverted  the  natural  course 
of  the  surface  water  intentionally  and 
carelessly,  and  thrown  it  upon  your  land, 
you  may  bring  action  against  him  for 
such  damages  as  you  have  sustained 
thereby. 


use 


“For  the  land’s  sake” 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 
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MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE^«s 
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The  Pendulum  Never  Swings 
Without  Swinging  Back 


\Z" OU  apply  Limestone  only  once  for  your  whole 
*  crop  rotation.  The  Michigan  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone  you  use  this  season  will  increase  the  crops 
you  get  when  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back. 

Use  only  the  best 

Michigan  Pulverized  Limestone 

Over  99%  pure  carbonate.  Soft  and  quickly  Soluble 

Send  for  our  booklet — “ Sweetening  Sour  Soils.” 

V^MlCH1GAN  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co.,  inc. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

I^Lqrgesf  Agricultural  Limestone  Mill  in  the  World.  Capacity  1 800  tons  per  day. 
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GRANGERS  LIME  ESSENTIAL 

Carbonate  of  Lime  (raw 
limestone),  we  may  as  fairly 
confess,  is  the  very  keynote  of 
successful  Alfalfa  culture. 
Drainage  and  carbonate  of  lime 
are  the  two  essential  things.  All 
the  rest  that  can  be  added  will 
help;  these  two  are  indispens¬ 
able.” 

GRANGERS  MFG.  CO.,  (Successor) 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Bridgewater,  Mat*. 

Works  :  West  Stockbridge.  Mass. 
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DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Cows  Like  Jt — Their  Milk  Production  Increases 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 


Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  isa  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

American  Iron  Souring  Co.  34  Middletown.  Ohio 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES  I  kewton's 

Wkftiu  IU  IILHILU,  Heave.  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Com- 

gound.  Relieves  Heave, 
y  correcting  the  cause 
—  Indigestion.  Prevents 
Colic,  Staggers.  Best 
_  Conditioner  and  Worm 

,  — . . -  Expeller.  2»  years  sale.  Three 

large  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded 
65c  and  *1.30  per  can  (Includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Wood  is  Scarce — Coal  is  High 


Build  a  WARM  House 


WITH  the  winter  winds  howling  and  the 
cold  creeping  through  the  thin  weather¬ 
boards,  the  family  in  grandfather’s  boyhood 
hugged  the  stove  a  little  tighter,  while  someone 
fetched  another  armful  of  wood.  But  today, 
firewood  is  fast  disappearing  and  the  cost  of  coal 
climbs  steadily  higher.  The  remedy  is  a  warm 
house — built  of 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

The  still-air  spaces  in  the  walls  resist  temperature  changes 
and  prevent  dampness.  These  walls  require  no  painting 
and  will  not  burn  or  decay.  The  saving  in  coal  bills, 
upkeep  and  insurance  make  a  Natco  House  cheapest  in 
the  long  run. 


Natco  XXX 
Hollow  lilt 
used  in  walls 
that  are 
stuccoed. 


Our  free  book,  “Natco  on  the  Farm,”  describes 
Natco  buildings  of  many  types.  "Write  for  it  today. 


F-10 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1121  Fulton  Building 
Pittsburgh  Pa. 


23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 


Natco  House, 
A  lex  Doyle, 
iloxbury.  Mass 
Owner 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

—  -  °  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  ru  n  n  i  n  g 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

4b  Elm  SI. .Quincy,  III. 


THE  GENUINE  CHAMPION 
Improves  Milk  Quality 

This  milk  cooler  halts  bacterial  growth, 
removes  odors,  insures  uniform  product. 
Saves  its  cost  in  one  week.  Recommended 
by  leading  producers.  Write  for  special 
offer.  Folder  free. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dtp!  j-  Cortland,  N.  T. 


Dehorning  is  Gruel 

to  treat  calves  3  to  10  days  old  with  Fleming’s  Chemical 
Hornstop.  60c  tube  pp.  One  application  stops  horn  growth. 

FLEMING  BROTHERS, 3Q0  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago 


The  easy.nu- 
mane  way  to 
avoid  horns 
on  cattle  is 


PRICE 

$125 

De 

livered 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  15  GREEN  STREET.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


oe  on 

TR|A»- 

JhneAlcwix 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new.  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
(24.96  .Closely  skims  warm  orcold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075]  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


“Money  Back 

If  Not  Satisfied” 


Here’s  a  guarantee  that  means  something. 
Take  us  up  on  it. 

Pick  out  any  cow  in  your  herd — say,  the  one  that  seems  to  be 
holding  out”  on  you.  Feed  her  CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS 
for  4  weeks.  If  chart  does  not  show  profitable  increase 
in  milk  yield  or  test,  you  get  your  money  back.  If  it 
does,  you’ve  learned  how  to  put  your  herd  on 
a  paying  basis,  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound 
of  milk.  You  win  either  way. 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  COMPANY 
305  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The 

Early  &  Daniel 
Company 

I’m  interested.  Send  chart 
kud  details  of  4  weeks  trial 
Cc-rc-a-lia  Sweets. 


I  . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cream  or  Whole  Milk 

I  am  shipping  cream  at  present,  and  if 
conditions  do  not  change  for  the  better  I 
shall  purchase  a  large  separator  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  ship  cream.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  rather  work  off  my  milk  in  the 
fluid  state  or  whole  state,  and  do  not  feel 
that  I  ought  to  invest  in  a  larger  machine 
unless  I  must.  l.  c.  b. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  “pooling 
plan”  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  would  go 
through,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  all 
the  milk  controlled  by  the  League  will  be 
sold  in  fluid  form.  There  is  too  little  de¬ 
mand  for  milk  for  that  to  be  possible. 
Some  say  there  is  too  much  milk,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  admit  that.  I  think  the 
League  is  going  right  along,  and  will  be 
stronger  than  ever  after  the  present  strug¬ 
gle  is  over.  But  the  League  is  not  going 
to  settle  all  the  troubles  of  the  dairymen. 
Every  dairyman  is  going  to  have  his  own 
personal  questions  to  settle,  as  he  always 
has  done,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a«  it  should  be?  A  man  would  not  be 
worth  much  if  everything  were  regulated 
for  him.  and  there  were  no  need  for  him 
|  to  exert,  himself  to  his  utmost  to  succeed. 

T  have  believed  for  a  long  time  that  the 
price  of  butter  and  cheese  must  ulti¬ 
mately  control  the  price  of  fluid  milk, 
and  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  to  change  my  mind.  There  is  not 
too  much  milk  produced,  but  there  is  not 
enough  demand  for  milk  and  its  products. 
Every  dairyman  should  be  a  booster  for 
milk  and  its  products  every  day  in  the 
year.  I  would  use  till  the  cheese  and 
butter  that  I  reasonably  could  in  my 
family,  and  if  I  ate  a  meal  in  a  hotel 
where  no  cheese  was  served  and  oleomar¬ 
garine  was  in  place  of  butter,  I  would 
register  a  vigorous  kick  with  the  proprie¬ 
tor.  I  would  especially  fight  oleomar¬ 
garine.  Then  I  would  be  loyal  to  the 
League,  and  help  along  all  League  efforts 
to  better  dairy  conditions. 

The  League,  as  an  organization,  can  do 
a  lot  that  we  can’t  do  as  individuals,  but 
the  League,  as  a  body,  can’t  do  very  much 
if  we  as  individuals  tear  down  as  .fast  as 
the  organization  builds  up.  After  I  had 
done  these  things  I  would  look  out  for 
number  one  as  well  as  I  could.  I  would 
keep  the  best  cows  that  I  could  find,  and 
I  would  get  every  pound  of  milk  out  of 
them  that  I  could  make  them  economically 
produce.  Then  I  would  sell  the  milk 
through  the  organization,  or  would  manu¬ 
facture  it  if  1  could  get  more  out  of  it 
that  way.  This  is  personal  competition, 
and,  without  that,  no  people  or  any  indus¬ 
try  will  do  its  best.  J.  grant  house. 

Comparison  of  Oat  and  Wheat 
Middlings 

I  enclose  tag  taken  from  a  bag  of  oat 
j  middlings.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  better 
analysis  than  wheat  middlings  so  far  as 
given,  but  no  mention  it*  made  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  which  is  given  on  the  wheat 
middlings  bags.  Will  you  tell  me  how  it 
compares  with  wheat  middlings  as  a  poul¬ 
try  food:  also  is  it  a  good  dairy  feed? 

'Massachusetts.  J-  W  S. 

Oat  middlings  fiave  about  the  same 
analysis  as  wheat  middlings  as  regard  to 
carbohydrates.  As  a  feed  for  poultry  and 
cattle,  oat  middlings  are  very  good  and 
can  be  recommended.  They  should  be  fed, 
however,  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
bulky  food.  J.  W.  B. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration 

Tu  reference  to  feeding  five-year-old 
grade  Jersey  cow,  can  you  advise  me 
whether  feed  made  up  as  per  formula 
stated  b«dow  would  have  a  tendency  to 
force  milk  production  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  a  year  or  two  the  milk  production 
will  run  out?  This  feed  is  given  without 
silage  and  with  fair  quality  timothy  hay, 
mixed  with  some  clover,  in  addition  to 
which  a  few  potatoes  are  added  to  the 
daily  ration.  Two  parts  cornmeal,  two 
parts  gluten  feed,  two  ports  bran,  one  part 
cottonseed  meal,  one  part  middlings,  one- 
half  to  one  part  oilmeal  salt.  Would  not 
a  ration  composed  of  cotton  seed  and 
bran  only,  fed  with  silage  and  mixed  hay. 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  force  a  cow? 

Vermont.  c.  A.  w. 

If  you  are  feeding  a  roughage  consist¬ 
ing  of  Timothy  and  mixed  hay  along  with 
some  potatoes,  the  formula  which  you  are 
using  is  not  too  high  in  protein.  It  could 
he  improved,  however,  by  the  addition  of 
3  lbs.  of  beet  pulp  per  cow  daily.  Beet 
pulp,  however,  should  be  soaked  at  least 
12  hours  before  feeding.  Cottonseed  meal 
and  bran  would  make  a  very  narrow  ra¬ 
tion.  and  should  you  feed  a  large  amount 
of  it  you  no  doubt  would  have  trouble 
in  that  your  cows  would  sooner  or  later 
become  gargety. _ _____  J-  M-  B- 
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The  Craine  is  the  silo  built 
with  triple  walls.  Outside  the 
inner  wall  of  upright  fitted 
staves  is  a  w  all  of  Silafelt  water- 
and  -  frost  -  proofing.  Binding 
both  is  the  spiral  smooth-finish 
Crainelox  covering — no  hoops, 
no  lugs,  no  weak  spots,  but 
protection  in  every  inch  of 
space.  Rain,  juice,  ordinary 
frost,  air — nothing  penetrates 
the  Craine.  A  permanent 
building  that  pays  you  richly 
every  year. 

You  can  tebuild  your  old  broken 
down  »tave  silo  into  a  new,  perma¬ 
nent,  handsome  Craine  and  save  half 
the  cost  of  a  new  silo.  Do  it.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars.  Get  our 
Agency  proposition. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


i 
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fe  Get  the  beauty  and  dura- 
§'"*  bility  of  tile  in  the  Lansing  W 

Egf  "ship-lap”  block.  Ends  over-  \‘ 
H  lap  —  extended  shoulders  top  and  ' 
Bj  bottom— less  mortar  exposed,  bet- 
I  ter  settling  of  silage— less  chance 
K§  for  frost,  better  looking  silo,  blocks 
I  uniform  in  shade.  Stronger  walls. 
H  Notched  ends  on  blocks  prevent 
H  mortar  from  slipping.!' wistedsteel 
iM  reinforcing.  Steel  hip  roof-steel 
or  tile  chute — fire  proof.  Write 
W  for  Catalog.  I 

f  J.  M.  Preston  Company  / 
Dept. 329,  Lansing,  Mich.  /£:. 

Factories:  New  Brighton,  Pa.; 
Urichsville,  O.:  Brazil,  ind.; 

Fort  Dodge,  la.  .  ^  • 


V itrified  Tile  Silo 


increase  the 
Value  of 
Your  Farm 
With  a  Silo 


HARDER  SILOS 


Avoid  Corn  Waste 


Forty  percent  of  the  feed 
value  of  corn  is  in  the 
stalks  and  leaves.  Save 

this  good  food  by  putting  it  all 
in  a  silo  —  a  Harder  .Silo 
chosen  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  ami  state  institutions. 

Booklet  sent  on  request. 

HARDER  MFG.  C0RP. 

Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Cherry  Tree  Sprouting 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  do  do  with 
a  cherry  tree  that  sprouts  out  from  the 
trunk  about  12  ft.?  T  have  cut  the  roots 
3  ft.  from  the  trunk.  Is  it  necessary  to 
head  down  the  tree  proportionally? 

Hawthorne,  N.  J.  a.  r..  a. 

Trees  sprout  front  the  roots  when  more 
plant  food  is  taken  in  than  can  be  used 
by  the  top.  This  it?  especially  true  with 
budded  trees.  By  cutting  the  roots  ihe 
area  from  which  plant  food  is  secured  i« 
reduced  until  new  roots  can  be  formed. 
I  think  cutting  3  ft.  from  the  trunk  is 
too  close  if  the  tree  is  of  any  size,  but  I 
would  not  touch  the  top.  as  any  lack  of 
plant  food  would  only  affect  the  present 
growth  of  the  wood.  Cherries  require  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  pruning,  and  as  much  injury 
could  be  caused  by  many  cuts  with  gum 
exuding  as  by  retarding  the  growth. 

T.  ir. T. 


Destroying  Honeysuckle  in  Hedge 

I  have  a  strip  of  Osage  orange  hedge 
around  my  property  that  is  troubled  with 
honeysuckle  vine.  'Phis  hedge  has  been 
planted  15  years.  Can  you  suggest  some¬ 
thing  that  would  destroy  this  vine  and  not 
injure  the  hedge?  j.  a.  c. 

Ellicott  City,  Md. 

There  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  honey¬ 
suckle  except  by  thoroughly  and  com¬ 
pletely  grubbing  it  out.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent  of  all  the  climbing  plants  : 
every  little  root  when  broken  seems  to 
make  a  new  plant.  If  it  is  desired  to 
get  rid  of  the  honeysuckle,  the  Osage  or¬ 
ange  hedge  will  have  to  be  destroyed  with 
it,  as  there  is  no  way  of  destroying  the 
vine  and  saving  the  hedge,  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
saving  the  hedge  unless  the  vine  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  as  the  vine  will  eventually  kill  off 
the  hedge,  so  there  you  are.  k. 


Tying  Up  Grafts 

On  page  208  is  an  excellent  article  on 
grafting  fruit  trees.  No  doubt  .success 
will  follow  if  the  details  given  are  car¬ 
ried  out.  1  notice,  however,  the  absence 
of  one  feature  in  grafting  that  I  believe 
is  of  great  importance,  at  least  I  have 
always  found  it  so;  that  is  wrapping  the 
stem  with  a  piece  of  cloth  covering  about 
1  in.  down  from  the  end,  carefully  pass¬ 
ing  the  scions  through  openings  in  the 
lop.  and  tying  it  firmly  so  as  to  keep  the 
split  of  the  stock  closely  together.  1  have 
known  a  case  where  more  than  a  dozen 
scions  were  set  out  and  only  a  few  grew, 
the  stocks  gaping  at  the  split.  T  have 
also  noticed  that  at  times  when  grafting 
is  done  rather  late  in  the  Spring  the 
warm  sun  melts  the  wax,  thus  exposing 
the  scions  to  serious  damage.  It.  may  be 
antiquated  to  tie  up  grafts,  but  I  have 
seen  it  done  for  many  years  and  have 
myself  followed  it  for  some  years,  very 
seldom  losing  a  single  graft  in  a  season. 
A  favorite  time  with  me  for  grafting  is 
Washington’s  Birthday.  This  may  not 
apply  to  more  rigorous  climates,  but 
seems  to  do  well  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lymbia.  or.  it.  h.  seltzer. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Kieffer  Pear  as  Grafting  Stock 

The  recent  talk  about  grafting  freaks, 
etc.,  recalls  to  my  mind  that  some  years 
ago  a  correspondent  wrote  that  it  would 
he  useless  to  graft  a  Kieffer  pear— that 
the  Asiatic  varieties  were  not  congenial 
stocks  for  American  or  European  sorts. 
Someone  answered  and  said  that  he  had 
grafted  Kieffer  with  perfect  success ;  then 
the  first  writer  came  back  and  said : 
“You  wait  a  few  years  and  your  new  top 
will  fail.  ’  I  had  a  single  experience  cov¬ 
ering  the  time  when  that  correspondence 
was  on.  I  had  already  grafted  Le  Conte, 
which  I  had  understood  to  come  from  the 
«ame  source  as  Kieffer  and  Garber.  For 
a  few  years  results  were  splendid,  and 
now  the  now  growth  dies  back,  two- 
thirds  gone  now.  I  had  put  in  an  old 
*'  rench  sort,  Doyenne  de  Boussoek.  T 
have  the  last  two  years  been  budding 
small  limbs  on  a  Kieffer.  I  am  writing 
this  hoping  someone  will  comment  on  this 
matter.  U.  s.  n. 

ITingham,  Mass. 


Control  of  the  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 

On  page  227,  T.  II.  T.  gives  us  an  ex¬ 
cellent  letter  regarding  the  culture  of 
melons,  but  lie  advises  the  use  of  arsenate 
of  lead  to  control  this  pest.  This  will  do 
the  work,  but  its  one  great  fault  is  that 
it  works  so  slowly,  and  the  beetles  work 
so  fast,  that  a  plantation  of  vines  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  ruined  before  the  poison  can  take 
effect.  A  great  deal  better  method  is  to 
saturate  the  hills  with  tobacco  water.  My 
method  is  to  boil  a  10-cent  plug  of  to¬ 
bacco  in  water  until  its  strength  has  been 
wholly  extracted,  and  then  add  enough 
water  to  make  10  gallons  of  the  decoc¬ 
tion.  Then  I  saturate  the  ground  around 
each  hill  a  few  days  after  planting,  and 
again  just  as  the  plants  begin  to  appear, 
and  once  or  twice  more  if  necessary.  This 
remedy  is  also  effective  against  melon 
aphis  if  sprayed  upon  the  foliage  in  such 
a  manner  as  hit  the  lice.  But,  since  there 
are  seven  broods  of  aphis  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son,  it  is  obvious  that  a  single  spraying 
will  not  be  effective  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  It  must  be  repeated  as  often 


as  aphids,  are  seen.  I  presume  that  Black 
Leaf  40.  or  any  of  the  commercial  tobacco 
extracts,  would  answer  equally  well,  but 
I  am  not  familiar  with  their  use.  The 
above  infusion  will  also  handle  the  onion 
maggot  and  the  cabbage  root  worm,  and 
it  will  greatly  discourage  the  cutworm. 
The  only  insect  that  exhibits  a  liking-  for 
tobacco  belongs  to  the  genus  homo. 

c.  o.  o. 


Setting  Southern  Strawberry  Plants 

1  have  been  reading  the  article  by  1).  L. 
Hartman  on  strawberries  on  page  03,  and 
notice  that  plants  set.  in  September  and 
October  bear  fruit  in  three  or  four  months. 
I  have  thought  of  trying  the  following 
plan:  Send  South  to  Delaware  or  Mary¬ 
land  and  have  plants  that  are  started 
early  and  set  out  here  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  thus  getting  an 
early  start,  and  get  a  crop  the  first  year; 
cultivate  well  and  force  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  thus  saving  time. 

If  B.  F.,  on  page  102,  will  take  burner 
off  his  lantern  and  clean  it  thoroughly  in 
hot  water,  he  will  have  no  trouble  with 
it.  The  trouble  is  that  pores  are  closed 
up.  w.  E.  T. 

South  Hamilton,  Ma&s. 

Our  large  growers  of  strawberry  plants 
are  already  shipping  plants,  and  many  are 
being  planted  here.  You  might  buy  the 
everbearing  sorts  and  set  them  as  soon 
as  your  soil  is  in  condition.  Then  keep 
the  blossoms  off  till  mid-June,  and  you 
can  get  strawberries  the  rest  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  But  the  best  Spring-bear- 
iug  varieties  will  not  make  a  crop,  or 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  a  berry 
from  Spring  planting,  no  matter  from 
what  climate  they  come,  unless  you  could 
get  pot-grown  plants,  which  are  hardly  to 
be  had  at  this  season.  Sending  South 
and  getting  plants  already  started  would 
not  advance,  but  rather  retard,  the  fruit¬ 
ing.  w.  E.  MASSEY. 


Stuffing  a  Garden  Lot 

T  have  a  half-acre  of  garden  ground 
which  has  been  in  use  as  garden  for  more 
than  30  years.  Next  Summer  1  am  going 
to  give  it  a  rest,  and  seed  it  down  with 
some  green  crop  and  plow  under.  Would 
you  tell  me  how  to  do  it?  What  kind  of 
seed  is  best,  how  much  seed  to  use,  when 
to  seed  it  down,  when  to  plow  it  under? 
Tell  me  how  you  would  do  it  if  it  were 
yours.  e.  B. 

New  York. 

We  should  assume  that  the  great  needs 
of  that  soil  are  organic  matter  and  lime. 
If  you  want  to  give  it  a  “rest,”  we  would 
put  it  at  work  in  the  following  manner : 
Blow  it  as  early  as  the  soil  is  fit,  and 
harrow  in  one-half  ton  of  lime.  Then 
seed  half  a  bushel  of  (’anada  peas,  work¬ 
ing  them  in  with  a  disk  or  cutaway,  if 
possible.  Then  seed  2  bu.  of  oats,  har¬ 
rowed-  in.  We  should  use  300  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  and  100  lbs.  of  muriate 
of  potash,  and  then  stand  off  and  watch 
the  crop  grow.  Early  in  July  we  would 
have  the  big  mass  of  peas  and  oats  plowed 
into  the  soil.  Fit  the  ground  well  and 
seed  one  bushel  of  buckwheat,  two  pecks 
of  rye  and  two  pounds  of  Alsike  clover. 
Harrow  it  all  in.  The  buckwheat  will 
start  fast  and  soon  cover  the  ground. 
You  will  see  little  of  the  rye  and  clover 
before  September.  The  buckwheat  will 
ripen  and  fall  down  on  the  ground.  We 
would  let  the  poultry  in  to  harvest  it. 
By  late  September  you  will  find  the  rye 
coming  up  through  the  buckwheat  and 
the  clover  making  a  fair  growth  down  be¬ 
low.  They  will  cover  the  soil  through 
Fall  and  Winter  and  in  the  Spring  all 
that  is  left  would  be  plowed  under.  The 
soil  will  then  be  filled  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  ready  to  produce  a  big  crop. 

Blackberries  for  Hedge 

I  am  thinking  of  planting  some  black¬ 
berries.  This  Spring  I  wish  to  plant 
them  around  our  boundaries  or  line 
fences,  for  the  fruit  and  for  the  purpose 
<>f  making  a  hedge.  These  must  be  sturdy 
growers  and  rough,  to  repel  cattle  or  any¬ 
one  going  through  them.  I  have  a  barb 
wire  fence  around  these  lines  and  1  wish 
to  plant  them  inside  this  fence.  What 
varieties  will  answer  my  purpose  and  the 
method  of  cultivation  ;  also  the  pruning’ 

h  redonia,  Pa.  E 

Snyder  blackberries  make  a  fair  hedge 
m  this  section,  but  I  doubt  the  ability  of 
any  blackberry  bushes  to  hold  back  either 
a  persistent  cow  or  man.  The  berries 
could  not  be  cultivated  in  the  position 
stated,  so  the  best  results  could  not  be 
secured.  I  would  never  try  to  mix  a  crop 
and  a  fence.  K 


More  About  Pomegranates 

L.  s.  K.  asks  about  pomegranates, 
lour  correspondent  must  have  got  hold 
of  the  sour  variety,  and  before  the  fruits 
were  fully  ripe.  They  must  not  be  gath 
ered  until  touched  by  frost,  or  until  they 
burst  of  their  ripe  fullness.  They  are 
delicious  then.  There  are  a  number  of 
varieties ;  one.  by  the  way,  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  sweet.  Those  mentioned  as 
being  grown  for  their  blooms,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  hothouses,  are  not  the  fruiting 
varieties :  the  double  flowers  are  always 
sterile.  It  is  only  the  single-flowered  va¬ 
riety  that  bears  fruit,  and  ftuch  fruit! 

J.  tv. 


The  Man- 
Made 


VS. 


The  Nature- 
Made  Roof 


No  wondop  wise  men  are  going  “Back  to  Nature”  for  roofing  material.  Vermont 
Weathering  Sea  Green  slate  has  been  thousands  of  years  in  the  making  and 
it  cannot  be  destroyed  in  a  lifetime.  When  you  roof  with  this  slate,  your  mind 
is  once  and  tor  all  relieved.  rl  houghts  of  fire  and  leaks,  repairs  and  paint — 
are  forgotten.  A  strong,  reliable  roof  will  last  for  you,  your  children  and  their 
children’s  children. 

Co-operate  with  the  fire-prevention  authorities.  Insist  that  your  roof  as  well 
as  your  neighbor’s  be  of  an  absolutely  fire-proof  and  everlasting  material.  An 
article  written  by  the  committee  of  Fire  prevention  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  TJunderwriters  reads  as  follows:  “ 


small,  can  prohibit,  by  law.  the  use  of  wooden 
shingles  or  any  inflammable  roofing  mate¬ 
rial,  ami  can  enforce  the  law.  Would  not 
such  action  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction? 
Arc  not  citizens  entitled  to  this  protection? 
Do  your  part  ami  it  will  all  help.”  Much 
of  the  conflagration  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  flying  brand  hazard  of  shingle  roofs, 
and  other  man-made  inflammable  roofings. 
Let  list  show  you  figures  from  competent  au¬ 
thorities.  l)o  not  conflict  the  word  "fire- 
resisting”  with  FIREPROOF.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  difference.  Use  green  slate  from 
Vermont  that  will  not  burn.  Specify  this 
kind  of  slate  and  know  that  you  will  not 
need  to  consider  your  rooting  proposition 
during  your  lifetime,  or  your  children's 
children. 

\Vhat  t he  wise  man  said  about  mouse  traps 
is  true:  “if  you  can  produce  a  better  mouse 
trap,  or  anything  else,  better  than  the  other 
fellow,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path 
to  your  door.”  Property  owners  are  looking 
upon  the  Sea  Green  slate  industry  to  demon 
strate  that  its  produet  will  bear  the  most 
ea  re  fill  scrutiny.  Know  your  roof,  and  buy 
intelligently. 

Don’t  liny  “Camouflage.”  Buy  the  original, 
"tried  and  true,”  "Weathering”  Sea  Green 
slate. 

Write  us  for  literature,  and  state  whether 
you  wish  slate  for  a  church,  office  building, 
factory,  residence  or  barn,  and  we  can  write 
more  intelligently,  and  we  wish  to  be  of  real 
assistance.  We  have  specifications  for  flat 
roofs  where  our  solid  slate  may  be  used  as 
well  as  those  for  sloping  roofs. 


Any  incorporated  town,  no  matter  how 


Prominent  Carpenter  and  Builder. 

In  my  experience  of  forty  odd  years 
as  a  carpenter  and  slater  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  if  slate  are  properly 
laid  on  a  pitched  roof  of  175  pitch  or 
more,  that  the  Vermont  Sea  Green  Slate 
are  the  best  slate  in  tile  world;  the 
maintenance  item  is  the  lowest  of  any 
roofing  material  used  today.  I  have  re‘- 
moved  a  good  many  slate  from  roofs  and 
relaid  them  a  second  time,  after  they 
had  seen  service  a  good  many  years.  I 
censider  a  roof  slated  with  old  slate 
equally  as  strong  ami  durable  as  when 
first  laid. 

I  know  of  instances  where  slate  have 
been  upon  roofs  here  in  Granville  from 
forty  to  sixty  years,  and  the  roofs  are 
doing  good  service  today.  I  assisted  in 
removing  the  slate  from  the  old  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  church  here,  and  know 
I  hose  slate  to  lie  giving  excellent  service 
on  the  new  church. 

The  slate  on  this  church,  as  near  as 
we  can  find  records  among  the  church 
papers,  have  been  on  eighty-five  years. 

I  a.n  a  carpenter,  in  my  seventy-third 
year.  The  weathering  effect  develops 
into  a  most  beautiful  blending  of  colors 
in  mellow  browns  and  greys.  Manv  tine 
residences  and  churches  have  been  slated 
upon  my  recommendation. — Wm.  Grav- 
line. 


AMERICAN  GREEN  SLATE  PUBLICITY  BUREAU,  Box  C,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


High  Yields  Make 


Low  Costs 


Increase  the  yield  per  acre,  cut  labor 
costs,  improve  the  quality  of  your  crop 
and  lessen  the  danger  from  weather 
and  insects  by  the  liberal  use  of 
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worn  and  leaky  piston  rings 
waste  motor  power  and  fuel 

-install  rings  tkat  won’t  leak! 


— « 


* 


JOI 


m 


Always  install 
the  combination 


H 


Leaky  piston  rings  are  too  costly,  no 
matter  how  little  you  pay  for  them.  If 
they  are  not  designed  right  and  if  they 
aren’t  carefully  manufactured  from  the 
finest  metal  —  they  will  let  enough  oil 
and  gas  waste  past  them  to  cause  many 
oil  and  carbon  troubles,  a  great  loss  of 
engine  power,  and  a  tremendous  waste 
of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil. 

What  little  extra  money  the  best  rings 
cost  you  is  made  up  many  times  over 
in  economical  and  satisfactory  gas  en¬ 
gine  operation. 

McQuay-Norris  Equipment — the  (Sup«pov€ 
Ring  to  keep  oil  out  of  the  combustion 
chamber  —  and  the  genuine  't^oo^ 
Ring  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  fuel — 
will  increase  your  gas  engine  power — 
save  gas  and  oil — and  decrease  carbon 
troubles.  These  rings  represent  10 
years  of  successful  experience  in  piston 
ring  manufacture.  Your  dealer  can 
supply  you  in  any  size  or  over-size  for 
any  make  or  model  of  engine. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  Free  Book 

It  explains  why  McQuay-Norris 
Piston  Ring  Equipment  will  in¬ 
crease  gas  engine  power,  save 
fuel  and  oil,  and  decrease  car¬ 
bon  troubles.  Address  Dept,  ar 
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Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS* 

WANTED 

■IMEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,'  481  Fourth  A«e.,  Pittsburg, 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


y^BSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  afew  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC..  88  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Mats. 


— the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island — may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  biggest 
markets  in  America,  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.  they 

Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Farmer 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.  Land  of  great  natural  fertility, 
in  many  cases  with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices  from  farmers  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore¬ 
sight  and  industry.  The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces 
are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 
success.  Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 
the  farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  shipments  to  the 
great  centers  of  the  world.  If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  you 
of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you. 
'  For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration. 
a  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

O.  G,  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracase,  N.  V. 


Canadian  Government  Agent. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Worms  of  Rabbits 

I  have  young  rabbits,  from  four  to  six 
weeks  old,  that  have  worms,  I  think.  I 
have  been  giving  a  few  drops  of  turpen¬ 
tine  in  water.  They  are  thin  and  do  not 
grow  very  fast :  also  have  had  some  die 
with  bowel  trouble  or  white  diarrhoea. 
What  would  you  advise?  Do  you  think 
rabbits  are  profitable,  and  will  there  be 
good  demand  in  the  markets  for  them? 

New  York.  j.  c. 

You  should,  if  possible,  have  described 
the  worms  affecting  your  rabbits ;  but  we 
think  it  most  probable  that  the  variety 
present  is  Strongylus  strigosus,  which  is  a 
small  pink,  thread-like  worm.  When 
numerous  they  cause  wasting,  diarrhoea, 
and  sometimes  fits  and  death  from  blood¬ 
lessness  and  debility.  Treatment  is  rather 
unsatisfactory,  but  is  worth  trying.  Give 
two  to  five-grain  doses  of  saccharated 
carbonate  of  iron  every  morning,  feed 
generously  and  allow  free  access  to  salt. 
After  treatment  move  the  rabbits  onto 
clean  ground  or  that  which  has  been 
dressed  with  1.000  lbs.  of  salt  to  the  acre. 
It  is  our  impression  that  thus  far  the 
greater  profit  iu  rabbit  breeding  and  rais¬ 
ing  has  been  made  by  the  fanciers  who 
supply  amateurs  with  breeding  stock.  The 
business  is  difficult  and  disappointing  to 
most  beginners,  and  before  engaging  in 
it  extensively  you  should  inquire  of  local 
meat-market  men  as  to  the  probable  mar¬ 
ket  if  you  succeed  in  raising  enough  rab¬ 
bits  for  that  purpose 


Rickets 

T  have  a  young  collie  dog,  about  three 
months  old.  that  went  lame  about  three 
weeks  ago.  Veterinarian  said  dog  had 
sprained  his  foot.  A  week  after  the  other 
front  foot  showed  same  symptoms,  and 
dog  now  is  walking  on  his  two  front 
knees.  Veterinarian  told  us  to  use  hot 
vinegar  and  salt,  which  we  did.  but  did 
not  help.  Dog  is  a  valuable  animal. 

New  Jersey.  J.  n.  p. 

The  puppy  has  in  all  probability  become 
afflicted  with  rickets,  so  that  his  legs  will 
not  support  his  body.  Chances  of  perfect 
recovery  are  poor.  Make  braces  for  the 
fore  legs,  or  put  on  padded  splints  of 
gutttapercha.  molded  to  the  parts  while 
warm,  or  it  may  even  he  necessary  to  put 
light  plaster  of  paris  or  starch  bandages 
upon  the  legs.  Try  the  latter  first,  if 
other  braces  cannot  successfully  be  ad¬ 
justed.  Give  emulsion  of  cod  liver  oil 
twice  daily.  If  you  can  obtain  it,  prefer 
phosphated  emulsion  for  this  purpose. 
Also  feed  milk  and  limewater  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  meats  and  plenty  of  bones. 


Remedy  for  Thrush 

A  recent  inquirer  wanted  to  know  how 
to  cure  thrush  in  horses.  Take  one-half 
pint  turpentine,  tablespoon  fill  pulverized 
blue  vitriol,  shake  well  at  intervals  for  a 
week.  Pour  it  in  around  the  frog.  Three 
or  four  applications  will  cure  the  ease, 
no  matter  how  bad.  It  will  cure  foul 
hoof  in  cattle.  I  have  cured  many  eases, 
both  in  horses  and  cows.  It  is  the  best 
remedy  for  thrush  fever  in  horses  that  I 
ever  found.  H.  J.  M. 

Hasbrouck,  N.  Y. 

Calomel  is  the  more  popular  remedy 
for  thrush,  and  is  generally  prescribed  by 
veterinarians,  but  the  mixture  suggested 
by  our  correspondent  is  a  good  one  if 
judiciously  used.  The  trouble  is  that  blue 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper  or  Milestone) 
is  liable  to  eat  too  deeply,  and  so  must 
be  carefully  used.  We  have  seen  several 
cases  in  which  it  had  been  used  in  open 
joint  from  nail  prick,  and  necessitated 
destruction  of  the  horse.  It  was  found 
present  in  the  coffin  joint  after  death. 
We  prescribe  Milestone  solution  when 
foot-rot  is  severe,  the  Bacillus  necro- 
phorus  having  caused  death  of  tissues 
with  formation  of  under-running  pus.  It 
is  especially  useful  in  foot-rot  of  sheep. 
We  feel  sure,  however,  that  the  mixture 
proposed  by  our  correspondent  will  be 
found  useful  in  many  cases,  and  _  so  our 
readers  will  do  well  to  give  it  a  trial. 


Swollen  Glands 

One  of  my  heifers  is  due  to  calve  short¬ 
ly,  and  is  in  fair  condition,  but  she  has 
a  growth  in  her  throat.  We  called  a 
doctor,  and  he  advised  iodide  of  potash, 
one  tablespoonful  twice  a  day.  We  have 
been  giving  it  to  her.  but  she  is  no  better. 
It  is  hard  for  her  to  breathe.  She  makes 
a  loud  noise  all  the  time,  and  now  she 
hardly  eats  anything,  and  a  kind  of  foam 
comes  from  her  mouth  C.  w.  S. 

New  York. 

The  correct  dose  of  iodide  of  potash 
in  such  a  ease  would  be  one  dram  (about 
one  teaspoonful)  twice  daily  in  water, 
and  that,  we  think,  would  be  the  dose 
prescribed.  A  tablespoonful  (four  drams) 
twice  daily  quickly  would  cause  iodiu 
poisoning,  and  abortion  would  be  likely 
to  result.  The  medicine  should  be  stopped 
at  once,  but  tincture  of  iodin  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  enlargement  every  other  day. 
If  an  abscess  is  present  it  should  be 
lanced  for  liberation  of  pus.  In  many 
cases  of  this  sort  tuberculosis  of  the 
glands  of  the  throat  is  present,  and  is  in¬ 
curable.  To  determine  that  the  _veter- 
inarian  should  apply  the  ophthalmic  and 
intradermal  tuberculin  tests. 


March  5,  1921  ' 

Accent  on  the u pay* 

Papec  is  pronounced  " pay-peck ” 

—  with  the  accent  or.  the  "pay” 

WHILE  it  is  only  a  coincidence 
that  in  the  name  Papec,  the 
word  “pay”  should  sound  with  special 
emphasis,  it  is  not  a  mere  coincidence 
that,  when  you  consider  the  purchase  of 
an  ensilage  cutter,  the  Papec  machine 
should  stand  out  above  all  others. 

F or  twenty  years  the  Papec  has  been 
built  upon  the  same  mechanical 
principles.  That  these  principles  were 
correct  twenty  years  ago.  and  that  they 
are  correct  today,  is  shown  by  the  demand 
for  Papec  Cutters  —  a  demand  which  has 
made  the  Papec  plant  the  largest  exclusive 
ensilage  cutter  factory  in  the  world. 

You  will  want  to  know  about  these 
principles  of  Papec  construction. 

You  will  want  to  know  whythe  Papec  oper¬ 
ates  with  less  power,  and  how  the  fact 
that  it  operates  with  less  power  proves  tha 
efficiency  of  the  Papec  throughout.  Our 
catalog  illustrates  these  points,  tells  why 
youshould“  Own  Your  Own  Papec,” how 
we  can  make  this  remarkable  guarantee  : 

"TVe  guarantee  any  Papec  Cutter  to 
throw  and  blow  ensilage  perpendicularly 
to  the  height  of  any  silo,  with  any  power, 
provided  the  speed  of  the  cutting  wheel 
does  not  fall  below  six  hundred  (600) 
revolutions  per  minute.  We  also 
guarantee  that  any  Papec  Cutter  will  cut 
and  elevate  more  ensilage  with  the  same 
power  than  any  other  blower  cutter .” 

Own  Your  Own  Papec  —  It  Pays 

Big  Price  Reduction 

Papec  prices — always  low — now  lower— back  to 
the  basis  of  four  years  ago.  Write  today  for  copy 
of  our  complete  catalog  and  new  1921  prices.. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


With  our  36  distributing  houses  the  Papec 
dealer  can  give  you  the  same  service  as 
if  the  Papec  were  made  in  a  nearby  town 


^supreme  with  men  who  know* 


Before  you  buy  a] 
silo  send  for  the 
Globe  Catalog. 


The  Globe 
Silo  with  its  ex¬ 
tension  roof,  insures  a  full  silo. 
Five  or  six  ft.  more  of  silage 
means  using  the  full  capacity  of 
the  silo,  using  every  foot  of  silo 
you  pay  for. 

The  Globe  Silo  Company  was  first 
to  introduce  the  extension  roof  idea. 
Today  it  is  the  only  silo  extension  roof 
with  side  walls  so  nearly  straight  that 
silage  will  settle  level — no  heaped  up 
6ilage  exposed  to  the  air  to  spoil. 
Write  today 

Globe  Silo  Company 

2-12  Willow  Street,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


Every  Parr 
built  to  weather 
the  storms.  Tight-fitting 
r  heavy  staves,  creosoted;  heavy  ^ 
steel  hoops  with  rolled  threads; 
doors  like  »afe.  Beautiful  red  cedar  roof. 

CIRCULAR  FREE 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MEG.  CO. 
333  West  Street  Rutland,  Vt, 


GREEN  MOUmrAIN 
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rest  of  that  hive  I  made  in  five  nuclei 
and  three  days  later  1  supplied  those  five 
nuclei  with  five  ripe  queen  cells  from  the 
queen  nursery.  This  is  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  ways  to  make  increase.  This 
kind  of  manipulation  gave  me  five  strong 


with  all  the  brood  and  bee  queen 
them  and  placed  them  in  the  8- 
liives,  closed  the  hives  with  a  screen 
so  they  would  not  smother,  loaded 
on  the  auto  and  off  he  went,  leav- 
ne  .$75.  Taking  the  three  hives, 


Notes  on  Louisiana  Pecans 


After  several  years  of  sickness,  spent 
in  cities  and  large  hospitals,  I  am  once 
more  b?  k  on  the  old  plantation,  where 
the  quiet  seems  peaceful  iu  comparison 
to  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  cities.  After 
all,  there  is  no  life  like  that  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  us  folk  who  were  born  there.  It 
was  here  that  I  was  born  just  63  years 
ago.  It  was  here  that  I  used  to  read 
Thk  It.  N.-Y.  51  years  ago.  when  I  was 
a  lad  just  12  years  old.  It.  was  then 
called  Moore's  Mural  New-Yorler,  and 
was  printed  on  large-sized  sheets  of  paper. 
T  wonder  how  many  subscribers  you  have 
left  who  were  reading  The  R.  N.-Y  51 
years  ago?  It  was  here  that  I  started 
45  years  ago  what  has  subsequently  be¬ 
come  the  oldest  and  finest  pecan  grove  in 
the  world.  The  trees  I  planted  43  years 
ago  have  become  perfect  giants,  for  they 
were  planted  on  the  richest  land  in  the 
world,  the  Louisiana  lowlands. 

My  pecan  groves  look  in  fine  shape. 
The  budded  trees  have  grown  wonder¬ 
fully  during  my  absence,  and  have  now 
reached  full  maturity.  I  have  nearly 
every  known  variety  growing  here. 
Moneymaker  is  far  ahead  of  all  the  others 
when  it  comes  to  profit.  It  is  not  quite 
perfect,  but  if  pleases  the  most  fastidious 
people,  and  it  is  the  heaviest  of  all  bear¬ 
ers  and  the  healthiest  of  all  trees.  Tf 
is  now  propagated  by  the  thousand  all 
over  the  land.  The  best  pecan  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer  is  the  Schley. 
But  the  Schley  is  subject  to  many  dis¬ 
eases.  it  is  not  an  abundant  bearer,  and 
will  not  staud  the  slightest  neglect.  Tf 
you  neglect  it  in  any  way  the  trees  will 
die  from  rosette.  Stuart  is  a  good  pecan  j 
when  grown  on  sandy  land,  but  on  heavy 
land  if  is  scarcely  worth  eating.  Success 
is  an  all-round  fine  pecan,  and  I  find  no 
fault  with  it  at  all.  Carman  is  another 


your  table  with  sweets,  and  sell  your 
honey-bees,  queens,  right  at  your  door  at 
top  prices.  There  are  hundreds  of  col¬ 
onies  of  bees  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Seeking  Information. — One  of  these 
bee-keepers  came  to  me  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  asked:  “Have  you  got  stingless 
honey-bees?”  I  said  I  had  no  stingless 
honey-bees.  He  said:  “I  have  a  neigh¬ 
bor  who  bought  a  colony  of  bees  from 
you  last  year  and  that  colony  stored  125 
ibs.  boxed  honey,  and  he  sold  that  honey 
to  his  neighbors  for  50c  per  lb.,  or  $62.50; 
besides,  he  increased  one  colony.  I  live 
out  in  the  suburbs  and  bees  do  fine  in 
that  section.  I  have  come  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  get  some  of  your  bees,  or  queens. 
I  have  two  colonies  in  old  hives,  and  am 
ignorant  about  them.  My  neighbor  told 
me  to  come  to  you  for  information  and 
bees.”  I  took  him  in  the  backward  and 


A  Pile  of  “ Moneymaker  Pecans 


which  were  10-frame  hives,  and  placing 
them  in  8-frame  hives,  leaves  the  same 
hives  on  their  old  stand  with  two  frames 
of  brood  and  l>cos  in  each  one  making  a 
nucleus  of  each  one  of  them. 

Tiie  Qttkens. — Now  I  go  to  my  queen 
nursery  again  and  select  three  ripe  queen 
cells,  put  them  in  cell  protectors  and 
place  one  in  each  hive.  I  shove  them  to 
Continued  oil  page  4051 
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The  City  Beeman  Tells  His  Story 

Some  weeks  ago  we  had  an  article  by 
Mr.  Wesley  Dibble,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
lolling  of  bis  experience  in  keeping  bees  in 
a  city  backyard.  This  idea  of  keeping 
bees  where  there  are  few  flowers,  and 
where  the  neighbors  are  crowded,  was 
new  to  most  of  our  people.  Mr.  Dibble 
tells  in  the  following  article  of  how  he 
does  it. 

A  Personae  Hobby. — My  experience 
with  the  honey-bees  reaches  through  a 
period  of  55  years.  T  continue  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  them  as  ever.  Rees  are 
my  hobby.  It  is  said  that  if  you  have  no 
hobby  you  are  not  living,  only  staying.  t 
Bees  can  be  kept:  in  the  city  on  the  roofs.  j 
in  your  backyard,  in  your  living  or  sloop-  I 
ing  rooms,  on  your  back  porches  or  at¬ 
tics  with  profit  and  pleasure.  Many  iti-  1 
quiries  reach  me  from  business  men — 
clerks,  professional  men  and  women, 
teachers — whose  duties  keep  them  pretty 
close  to  business,  yet  have  some  time  to 
devote  and  a  desire  to  go  into  bee-keep¬ 
ing.  I  can  think  of  no  bobby  more  re¬ 
spectable,  more  fascinating,  more  profit¬ 
able  than  keeping  bees.  It  requires  but 
a  little  time  and  small  capital  to  start 
bee-keeping  in  the  city  and  is  different 
from  in  the  country.  The  disadvantages 
in  the  city  are  that  you  have  but  a  small 
plot  of  ground  or  place  to  locate  them. 
Then  there  are  your  neighbors  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  The  stinging  and  spotting  of 
clothes  must  be  prevented.  The  advan¬ 
tages  are  you  can  be  employed  at  ativ 
kind  of  business  and  still  have  plenty  of 
time  to  care  for  a  few  colonies  of  bees, 
holidays,  mornings  and  nights;  supply; 


Back  in  1898  we  made  the  first  Moncrief  Furnace.  It  set  a  new  standard  in 
furnace  making  and  furnace  heating.  Previous  to  that  time  a  furnace  was 
hardly  more  than  an  exaggerated  stove  transferred  to  the  cellar.  Moncrief 
design  brought  out  many  improvements,  among  them  the  straight  side  firepot, 
one-piece  feed  section  and  radiator  with  long  fire  travel.  In  one  improvement 
in  particular,  Moncrief  set  and  has  maintained  the  lead,  namely,  in  providing 
for  circulating  and  distributing  an  extra  volume  of  warm  air,  not  “burned’*  air, 
among  all  the  rooms  of  the  house. 


MONCRIEF  PIPELESS  FURNACE 


The  casings  or  air  chambers  of  the  Moncrief 
Pipeless  Furnace  are  made  unusually  large  to 
afford  a  superabundance  of  air  circulation.  The 
big  outer  casing  draws  the  cold  air  gently  from 
your  floor  without  creating  drafts.  In  the  large 
inner  casing  the  cold  air  is  warmed  to  a  comfort¬ 
able  temperature,  charged  with  healthful  hu¬ 
midity,  and  returned  for  distribution  to  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  house. 

Every  point  of  superiority  that  has  made  the 
original  Moncrief  Furnaces  famous  is  included 
in  the  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace.  It  is  made 


entirely  in  our  own  foundries  by  skilled  work¬ 
men,  under  expert  supervision.  The  finest  gray 
iron  castings  are  secured  by  combining  the  raw 
materials  in  our  own  cupolas. 

If  you  want  to  get  every  cent’s  worth  of  value 
from  your  fuel  —  and  ample,  healthful  heat  into 
the  corners  that  need  heating  most  —  if  you  want 
to  free  yourself  from  stove  dirt  and  stove  work 
— put  in  a  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace. 

There’s  a  Moncrief  dealer  near  you  who  will 
do  a  first-class  job  of  installing.  Ask  us  for  his 
name  if  you  do  not  know  who  he  is. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  HENRY  FURNACE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eastern  Distributors 


F.  H.  HANLON,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  GARNER,  619  E.  14th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS :  Maay  desirable  territories  are  still  open.  Write  for  the  details  of  the  Moncrief  Proposition. 
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Spmcuse  Harcou? Works  Your  Land 

•  for  Bigger  Crops  • 


THE  only  safe  way  to  cut  the  cost  of  producing 
crops,  per  bushel  or  per  ton,  is  to  increase  the  yield 
per  acre.  Better  seed  beds  are  necessary  for  this 
increased  yield  —  the  kind  of  seed  beds  insured  by 
the  use  of  the 

JOHH  DEERE 

SYRACUSE  SPHARItmVTH 


The  teeth  on  this  harrow  are 
designed  for  proper  penetration. 
You  can  force  them  into  the 
ground  to  any  depth  desired. 
They  stir  and  mix  the  soil  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  leave  it  finely  pulver¬ 
ized.  In  this  condition  the  soil 
warms  quickly,  insuring  rapid 
seed  germination  and  steady 
plant  growth. 

The  frame  and  tooth  bars  on 
Syracuse  Harrows  are  made  of 
high  quality  steel,  strong  and 
elastic.  The  teeth  themselves 
are  of  high  carbon  steel,  with  no 
bolt  holes  to  weaken  them.  The 


teeth  are  clipped  to  the  tooth  bars, 
allowing  adjustment  for  wear. 

Any  number  of  sections  can  be 
combined,  and  a  special  hitch 
adapts  this  tool  to  tractor  use. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  has  a 
supply  of  Syracuse  Spring  Tooth 
Harrows  on  hand.  Be  sure  to  see 
them.  Write  us  for  a  folder,  and 
for  Better  Farm  Implements. 
Throughout  its  114  pages  are 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  full  line  of  John  Deere  tools. 
It’s  free  for  the  asking.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and 
ask  for  Package  SH-£37. 


JOHN^DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Dairying  Is  most  profitable 


PRICES  for  dairy  products  have 
held  firmly,  while  the  cost  of  feed 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  Because 
of  this  there  is  relatively  more  profit 
than  ever  in  dairying, and  many  farmers 
are  turning  low-priced  feed  into  high- 
priced  butter-fat.  An  eminent  dairy 
authority  says  that  you  can  make  com 
worth  $2  to  #3  a  bushel  by  feeding  it 
to  good  cows. 

Ar.d  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
have  done  more  than  any  other  factor 
to  place  the  dairy  industry  on  such  a 
firm  and  profitable  basis.  They  save 
cream,  time  and  money  twice  a  day, 
every  day  in  the  year.  They  produce 
a  steady  cash  income.  They  have  made 
the  market  accessible,  even  though 
you  live  500  miles  from  a  creamery. 
They  keep  the  skim-milk  on  the  farm 
to  produce  another  crop  of  calves, 
hogs  and  poultry.  They  are  made  so 
well  that  20  to  30  years’  service  from 
a  De  Laval  is  not  unusual.  Over 
2,500,000  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

You  need  'a  De  Laval  more 
than  ever.  There  ia  a  De  Laval 
agent  near  you  —  see  him. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK.  165  Broadway 
CHICAGO,  29  E.  Madison  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  or  Milker 


m 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Strong-flavored  Butter 

We  have  three  cows,  a  Holstein  and 
two  Guernseys.  I  skim  cream  carefully, 
wash  the  butter  and  work  it  well  when 
made.  After  it  is  a  week  or  so  old,  when 
it  is  used,  especially  for  frying,  it  has  a 
very  unpleasant  odor.  I  know  that  the 
cows  are  not  fed  a  balanced  ration,  but 
feed  that  is  bought  at  a  feed  store. 
Would  that  make  any  difference  in  the 
butter?  The  butter  tastes  good  and  is 
very  delicious,  but  the  odor  is  certainly 
very  distasteful  when  cooking  w'ith  it. 
Could  you  recommend  something  for  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  unpleasant  odors?  si.  F. 

New  York. 

The  unpleasant  odor  that  comes  from 
your  butter  when  it  is  used  in  cooking 
exists  in  the  butter,  but  is  not  noticed 
under  ordinary  conditions.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat  makes  it  most  pronounced 
and  undesirable.  There  may  be  several 
causes  for  this.  Perhaps  the  cows  are 
well  advanced  in  lactation.  Many  indi¬ 
viduals  impart  peculiar  flavors  to  the 
milk  and  cream  as  they  become  nearly 
dry.  Strong-flavored  feeds,  as  spoiled 
silage,  onions,  cabbage,  ragweed  or  any 
strong-flavored  material,  will  impart  un¬ 
desirable  flavors  and  odors  to  the  butter. 
Such  feeds,  when  given  after  milking, 
will  not  affect  the  milk  or  butter.  The 
third  reason  might  be  in  the  fact  that 
you  keep  the  cream  too  long  before  churn¬ 
ing  or  keep  the  milk  too  long  before 
skimming.  Many  unpleasant  flavors  and 
odors  result  whan  the  milk  or  cream  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  sour  before  being 
skimmed  or  churned.  Some  of  these  sug¬ 
gested  causes  may  solve  your  difficulties. 

J.  w.  B. 


Average  Milk  Yield 

I  want  to  keep  a  few  cows.  How 
much  milk  as  an  average  should  a  cow 
give  at  a  milking,  both  when  fresh  and 
about  six  months  later?  Would  it  pay  to 
keep  about  six  cows,  and  buy  all  the  feed 
and  most  of  hay?  I  have  had  various 
statements  from  dairymen  about  here,  and 
the  quantity  of  milk  per  milking  is  below 
what  I  had  been  told  previous  to  coming 
to  the  country.  j.  s. 

Slate  Hill.  N.  Y. 

You  should  be  able  to  purchase  grade 
Holsteins  for  about  $175  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  8,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year.  You 
should  figure  on  at  least  a  10-quart  aver¬ 
age  from  your  cows  to  make  them  profit¬ 
able.  If  you  have  a  special  market  and 
can  get  above  the  average  price  for  milk 
you  can  realize  a  profit  keeping  cows  on 
purchased  grain  and  roughage,  but  if  you 
must  compete  with  the  farmer  who  grows 
corn,  oats  and  roughage,  you  will  be  de¬ 
cidedly  handicapped.  j.  w.  b. 


Skim-milk  for  Feed  and  Fertility 

Do  you  know  of  anyone  feeding  skim- 
milk  to  the  milk  cows  and  what  was  the 
result?  What  is  the  value  of  100  l'bs. 
skim-milk  to  spread  ou  the  land?  And 
would  it  be  better  to  use  on  plowed 
ground  or  meadow.  e.  l.  k.  * 

Vermont. 

Skim-milk  can  be  fed  to  dairy  cows 
with  very  good  results.  Not  all  cows  will 
drink  skim-milk,  however.  In  feeding 
it,  one  should  be  careful  to  increase  it 
gradually  or  it  will  cause  scouring.  Whole 
milk,  according  to  latest  figures,  that  is 
worth  $3  per  hundred  has  a  fertilizing 
value  of  $5.62  per  ton.  The  butter  fat 
in  the  whole  milk  is  worth  hut  64c  per 
ton  as  a  fertilizer ;  therefore,  tlfe  value 
of  skim-milk  as  a  fertilizer  is  practically 
the  same  as  whole  milk.  You  would  no 
doubt  receive  more  benefit  from  skim- 
milk  put  on  plowed  ground  than  were  it 
applied  to  meadow  ground,  because  of  the 
fact  that  plowed  ground  would  tend  to 
hold  the  liquid  better  than  a  sod. 

J.  W.  B. 


Feeding  Questions 

Can  you  increase  the  feed  for  a  cow 
as  long  as  she  eats  it  right  up  clean  and 
increases  in  milk  without  forcing  her  too 
much  for  future  use,  or  should  you  stick 
to  the  rule,  one  lb.  of  feed  to  three  lbs. 
of  milk,  even  should  she  give  only  six 
lbs.  of  milk?  Would  two  lbs.  of  feed  be 
enough  to  keep  a  cow  in  fair  condition 
with  cornstalks  and  hay  that  is  only  fair? 
One  is  told  to  feed  bran  mash  three  days 
before  a  cow  freshens  and  three  days 
after,  with  oil  meal,  but  I  never  yet  saw 
how  much  to  feed  and  how  cau  you  tell 
three  days  before  she  freshens?  How 
much  beet  pulp  after  it  is  soaked  should 
each  cow  have?  «r.  b.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

It  has  been  found  that  for  general 
milking  purposes  where  you  have  a  good 
roughage  of  silage  and  clover  or  Alfalfa 
that  1  lb.  of  grain  to  3  lbs.  of  milk  is 
the  best  rule  to  follow  in  feeding  a  cow. 
Jf  you  have  cornstalks  an-d  only  fair  hay 
it  would  be  necessary  to  feed  more  than 
the  rule,  and  a  ration  rather  high  in 
px-otein.  You  should  be  guided  also  by 
the  condition  of  your  cows ;  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  poor.  When 
the  muscles,  on  either  side  of  the  rump 
at  the  tail  head  become  slack,  parturition 
will  take  place  usually  within  24  to  48 
hours. 

Three  pounds  of  dry  beet  pulp  are 
recommended  for  a  .cow  daily.  When 
this  amount  is  well  soaked  it  will  weigh 
I  about  15  lbs.  J.  w.  b. 


Judgment 


You  use  good  judgment  when 
breaking  in  a  colt — the  whip  at 
the  wrong  time  and  a  valuable 
horse  would  be  spoiled. 

Use  the  same  good  judgment 
in  buying  a  suit — a  choice  of  the 
wrofig  fabric  mean3  less  satisfac¬ 
tion  a3  well  as  a  loss  of  the  extra 
service  a  better  fabric  would  give. 

You  can  know  what  is  the 
most  dependable  fabric  for  your 
clothes — year  in  and  year  out. 

For  wear — service — looks — 
most  -  for  -  dollar  —  you  can't 
beat  guaranteed  Clothcraft  Serge 
Specials — tested  by  over  a  half 
million  wearers. 

Clothcraft  Serge  Specials  are 
backed  by  75  years’  experience 
in  clothes  making.  The  biggest 
selling  suit  in  the  world,  made 
in  the  largest  single  clothing 
factory,  is  the  Clothcraft  Serge 
Special  No.  5  1  30. 


Get  samples  of  these  serges — in  %ray, 
brown,  and  blue — with  a  little  folder 
which  has  a  big  message  for  you — 
they’re  all  yours  for  the  asking.  Just 
write  saying  “Send  Serge  Folder’’  — 
address: 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

636  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.  W..  Cleveland,  Ohio 


United  MaSker 

Really  Sucks  Like  a  Calf 

Pump-pulsator  type  of 
machine.  Gives  complete 
vacuum  release  on  teat— 
the  smooth,  natural  way. 

“SEE-THRU" 
TEAT  CUP- 


an  exclusive  feature.  You 
know  when  all  teats  are 
milking.  Simplest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  made. 


UNITED  ENGINE 

1  8-4  to  12  H.  P.—  Idea!  for 
any  farm  work  —  wonderful 
value.  Investigate  it. 


SEPARATOR 


160  to  900  lbs. 
capacity  — 
Guaranteed. 


UNITED 

WASHER 

With  famous 
Full-Swing  Dolly. 
High  quality — 
low  price. 

UNITED 
FEED  MILL 

Great  capacity 
—  pulls  easy— 
Belf  sharpening — 
oscillating  burre. 


Write  for  complete  information 
on  United  Line  — America’s  Greatest  Values  in 
Farm  Helpers.  Ask  your  Dealer. 

UNITED  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Dept.  18  (26)  Lansing,  Mich.  * 


Valuable  Special 

Barn  Blue  Prints  FREE 


Made  Especially  for  Your  Needs 

Just  specify  on  the  coupon  below  the  number  of 
cows,  young  stock  and  horses  you  want  to  house 
and  the  experts  in  our  Plan  Department  will  send 
you  a  practical  set  of  blue  prints  (elevation,  floor 
plan  and  outside)  of  a  barn  suited  to  your  require 
ments.  An!  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  This  is 
our  “get  acquainted”  offer. 

320-Page  C5  T  .A.  R.  Catalog 
Bound  equipment  FREE 

This  big,  handsome  catalogis  mighty  useful  to  refer 
to  when  you’re  planning  new  buildings,  or  im 
provements  —  contains  a  world  ot  valuable  in 
formation.  We  want  you  to  have  one. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  G6 
Harvard,  111.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  free  a  special  set 
of  barn  plans.  BUILDING  ?  a  bam 
I  am  thinking  of  REMODELING  r 


ft.  by . ft. 


I  have _ cows . Horses 


Name _ 

Address 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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See  That  Swivel 


consumer’s  dollar,  and  while  I  was  tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  strawberry  plants  I  also 
took  orders  for  asparagus  plants,  and  like¬ 
wise  sold  raspberries,  plums,  grapes  and 
apples  -while  selling  corn,  tomatoes,  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  other  vegetables.  This  $119 
represents  clear  profits,  being  difference 
between  cost  and  selling  prices.  Now  a 
word  about  the  strawberry  bed.  It  is  ex¬ 
actly  23x75  ft.,  which  is  practically  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  an  acre,  so  this  yield  per 
acre  would  be  (in  calling  distance  of  the 
Florida  man)  $3,025  per  acre. 

Income  from  acreage,  $1,607 ;  income 
from  garden,  $221  ,  income  to  be  credited 
to  garden  and  acreage,  $119.  Which 
makes  a  grand  total  of  $1,947. 


From  5%  acres  that  were  planted  of 
sweet  corn,  popcorn,  cabbage,  cucumbers 
and  tomatoes  were  sold  $1,174,  and  this 
on  poor  soil.  Corn  was  sold  for  from 
20c  to  30c  per  dozen,  tomatoes  mostly  for 
$1.50  per  bushel,  cucumbers  for  60c  per 
100;  cabbage  5c  to  10c  per  head,  pop¬ 
corn  10c  per  pound  and  kraut  50c  per 
gallon,  milk  1214c  per  quart. 

Z.  I.  TURNER. 


The  First  Farm  Bureau  Agent 

On  your  editorial  page,  February  5 
issue,  you  state  that  March  20  will  mark 
the  tenth  birthday  of  county  agent  work 
in  this  country,  and  that  it  started  in 
Broome,  County,  N.  Y.  Are  you  sure 
that  this  is,  strictly  speaking,  correct? 

In  1906,  while  I  was  managing  a  plan¬ 
tation  in  South  Carolina  for  a  Mr. 
Clarke,  native  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Mr. 
Clarke  called  my  attention  to  a  news 
article  gving  an  account  of  wonderful 
work  being  done  in  Louisiana  by  county 
demonstration  agents  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Dr.  Knapp.  The  very  next 


year  the  work  was  started  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  I  myself  did  demonstration  work 
under  the  County  Agent  for  Richland 
County,  Laban  Chappell,  Columbia,  S. 
C.  During  that  year  I  met  at  Columbia 
Prof.  Goodrich,  who  was  working  in  the 
same  line  under  or  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Knapp.  In  1910  I  was  visited  at  my 
home  here  by  Prof.  Goodrich,  who  was 
then  still  engaged  in  the  same  work. 

Mr.  Clarke,  above  referred  to,  told  me 
that  he  had  received  unofficial  informa¬ 
tion  that  though  the  work  was  directed 
by  authorities  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  funds  for  its  conduct  were  be¬ 
ing  temporarily  supplied  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  County  Agents  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  many  parts  of  the  'South  prior 
to  1911.  A.  H.  OLIVER. 

North  Carolina. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  information  came  from 
neadquarters.  It  seems  that  there  was 
some  work  of  much  the  same  character 
done  in  parts  of  the  country  before  the 
present  Farm  Bureau  system  was  started. 
The  celebration  at  Binghamton  will  refer 
to  the  present  or  modern  system  which 
started  in  New  York,  and  has  since 
spread  all  over  the  country. 


An  Illinois  Veteran’s  Work 

(Last  year  we  printed  a  story  from  Z. 
T.  Turner,  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  of  his  work 
on  a  small  piece  of  rented  land.  Now  we 
have  another  year’s  record,  which  we 
print  for  the  inspection  of  readers.  In 
addition  to  the  proceeds  from  this  small 
farm  Mr.  Turner  sells  each  year  nearly 
$1,000  worth  of  eggs  and  chickens.  Those 
who  wonder  at  the  figures  must  remember 
that  Mr.  Turner  is  a  good  salesman  and 
is  thoroughly  known  by  the  townspeople.] 


I  am  now  nearly  70  years  old,  and 
three  and  a  half  years  ago  thought  to  re¬ 
tire  from  active  work,  so  sold  the  home 
and  moved  to  Freeport.  These  plans  were 
all  made  before  the  World  War,  which 
changed  plans  for  so  many.  We,  who 
knew  how,  were  urged  by  the  Government 
to  get  busy  and  “produce,”  and  as  1  did 
not  want  to  shirk  did  as  requested 


There  were  17  acres  near  me  that  were 
not  rented,  and  the  owner,  knowing  me, 
urged  me  to  rent  it.  I  took  it,  and  did 
as  best  I  could,  late  as  it  was.  That  year 
and  the  following  I  worked  it  for  reason 
stated,  and  the  past  year  I  again  rented 
it,  because  I  had  got  going  and  could  not 
stop  without  another  year,  so  here  is  what 
I  did  last  year  and  about  how  it  was  done. 
I  own  a  half  acre  of  very  high  quality 
land,  and  this  was  counted  in  with  the 
rented  land.  The  rented  land  has  been 
rented  a  year  at  a  time  for  around  40 
years,  each  renter  getting  all  he  could 
with  the  least  expense,  and  to  •  say  the 
land  is  run  out  expresses  it  very  mildly. 
I  each  year  gave  it  a  real  plowing,  some¬ 
thing  nearby  people  said  it  never  had  be¬ 
fore.  so  this  past  year  it  was  in  better 
condition  than  either  of  the  previous 
years.  I  bought  an  old  team,  paying  $50 
for  them,  and  bought  a  walking  plow,  a 
harrow,  a  cultivator,  and  with  these  went 
to  work.  I  put  in  11  acres  of  field  corn, 
which  when  I  laid  it  by  was  the  very 
best,  touching  the  '  cultivator  in  most 
places,  and  some  was  too  large  to  work. 
It  is  a  clay  soil,  and  a  drought  came  on 
.  which  did  not  permit  of  ears  forming  to 
any  extent,  so  I  did  not  sell  a  bushel  of 
field  corn,  whereas  the  year  before  I  had 
sold  $230  worth.  But  I  cut  off  all  the 
fodder  and  am  using  it  for  my  pony 
(Welsh)  and  my  two  cows  and  yearling 
heifer.  The  old  team  was  sold  as  soon  as 
the  corn  was  “laid  by,”  so  I  had  to  keep 
them  only  about  three  months,  doing  the 
selling  with  the  Welsh  pony.  I  have  a 
son  13  years  old,  who  during  vacation, 
which  is  from  June  24  to  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  helped  me.  Mrs.  Turner  helped 
after  school  began,  picking  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers,  but  this  was  only  for  a  short 
time  each  day  for  about  two  weeks.  On 
the  farm  I  had  out  as  stated  : 


Eleven  acres  of  corn,  none  sold  ;  3 
acres  of  sweet  corn  realized  $317 ;  %  acre 
of  popcorn  realized  $60 ;  1  acre  of  cabbage 
realized  $280;  and  on  kraut  from  cab¬ 
bage,  $50;  %  acre  of  cucumbers  realized 
$232  ;  Yt  acre  of  tomatoes  realized  $235 ; 
14  acre  of  potatoes  realized  $3;  Yj  acre 
of  meadow,  used  the  hay  ;  sold  milk  from 
cows,  $350;  field  pumpkins,  $14;  Hub- 
hard  squash,  $12  ;  field  turnips.  $3 ;  plow¬ 
ing  gardens  for  neighbors,  $51 ;  grand 
total  from  17  acres,  $1,607.. 

The  rent  was  $100  cash,  and  paid  for 
corn  cutting  $10.50,  which  was  the  entire 
expense,  as  keeping  of  team  for  three 
months  was  from  feed  and  grain  raised 
year  before.  Exchanged  work  with  a 
neighbor  in  corn  planting  and  disking. 
So  these  two  cash  items  of  $100  plus 
$10.50  were  all  the  money  paid  out.  Sold 
only  $3  worth  of  potatoes ;  kept  the  rest 
for  personal  use.  No  account  is  charged 
for  what  we  used  of  other  things,  which 
would  amount  to  considerable,  especially 
milk,  as  this  one  item  would  amount  to 
at  least  $90.  Now  for  the  garden ; 

Onions.  $20 ;  peas,  $6 :  parsnips,  $3 ; 
lettuce,  $8;  beets,  $18;  Summer  squash, 
$5 ;  string  beaus.  $18 ;  carrots,  $8 ; 
mango  peppers,  $11 ;  salsify,'  $3 ;  straw¬ 
berries,,  $56 ;  strawberry  plants,  $65 ; 
grand  total  for  garden,  $221. 

Besides  the  two  above  amounts  I  have 
a  source  of  income  that  is  to  be  credited 
to  both  acreage  and  garden,  and  is  as 
follows : 


Raspberries,  $14;  plums,  $19;  giapes, 
$29 ;  apples,  $45 ;  asparagus  plants,  $12. 

A  total  of  $119,  which  was  earned  in 
this  way ;  Be  it  known  that  I  got  the 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Send  No 
Moneij 

Just  tHe 
Coupon 


E.  C.  STACY,  Mnfr,  14  Court  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio  ■ 

Send  me  — . Load  Binder,  size _ I 

(No.  Wanted)  (Regular  or  Jumbo) 

(Regular  size  is  $2,50  each,  $5,00  per  pain  Jumbo  m 
size  is  $3.75  each,  $7.50  per  pair.)  I  agree  to  pay  I 
mailman  when  delivered.  You  agree  to  refund  my  ■ 
money  if  unsatisfactory  and  pay  parcel  post  charges.  | 

Name  . . . . . . 


jT\ON’T  risk  your  life  with  the  old-fashioned,  dangerous, 

boom  pole”  any  longer.  Stacy  Swivel  Load  Binders  not 
only  bind  any  load  in  a  jiffy — save  time — save  a  lot  of  hard  work, 
but  they  are  real  “life  savers”  as  well. 

Look  at  Picture  No.  1 — it  shows  the  old-fashioned  way  of  binding  a 
load.  See  what  happened  in  Picture  No.  2.  The  boom  broke  and 
both  men  took  a  tumble.  The  crackle  of  the  boom  startles  the  team 
they  jump  and  then  a  fatal  accident  happens,  maybe  lives  lost — 
team  injured  or  killed — property  destroyed. 

Now,  look  at  Picture  No.  4  see  how  easily  and  securely  one  man 
can  fasten  a  big  load  of  logs.  He  does  it  in  a  jiffy — no  danger — no 
tugging  or  straining  in  binding  the  load.  Load  won’t  slide  off— no 
back-breaking  work  reloading — everything  saved  with  this  handy  tool. 

5 tacu Swivel  Load  Binder s 

make  hauling  easy  SAFE.  They  save  a  lot  of  time,  save  all  unnec¬ 
essary  labor  and  do  it  so  satisfactorily  that  once  you  try  them,  you 
will  never  bind  another  load  the  old  way  again. 

Made  of  the  best  material,  guaranteed  to  stand  from  3  to  5  tons 
breaking  strength.  Fit  any  chain  up  to  %  inch.  Two  sizes.  Regu¬ 
lar  weighs  7%  lbs.  Jumbo,  11%  lbs.  The  SWIVEL  joints  are  a 
special  advantage— make  the  hooks  easy  to  hook  anywhere.  Bind 
anything— logs,  lumber,  pipe,  poles,  hay,  grain  box,  tightens  wire 
fence,  etc.,  and  does  it  in  a  jiffy. 

30-Day  Money-Back  Trial  Offer 

Sena  for  one  or  a  pair  of  Stacy  Swivel  Load  Binders,  either  size,  use 
them  30  days— put  them  to  any  test  and  if  you  don’t  find  them  all  we 
claim;  if  you  don  t  want  to  keep  them,  send  them  back  at  our  expense 
and  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  You  take  no  risk  what- 
eyer.  Fill  out  the  coupon — send  no  money — pay  mail  man  on  delivery 
of  package.  We’ll  send  them  postpaid. 


Town 

State... 


R  F.  D. 


dSv  Di 


DEALERS:  Swpi  Load  Binders  are  handled  by  all  Shelf  Hardware  Jobbers  and  sold  by 
dealers  regularly.  This  ad  is  jot  the  purpose  of  more  widely  introducing  them  to  the 
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Market  N  e  w  s  an  d  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Beef,  lb.,  10  to  28c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c; 
lamb  chops,  lb..  32c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
25c;  sausage,  lb..  25c;  roasting  pigs,  lb., 
25c ;  salt  pork,  lb..  23c :  veal  chops,  lb., 
35c;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  40c;  rabbits,  lb., 
35c ;  dressed,  40c ;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  35c ; 
brisket  bacon,  lb..  22c. 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32  to 
34c;  old  I’oosters,  lb.,  22c;  turkey,  lb.,  45 
to  50c;  geese,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
40c;  roasting  chickens,  lb..  43c;  turkeys, 
lb..  55c;  geese,  lb.,  42c;  ducks,  lb.,  46c. 

Apples,  large,  bu.,  Baldwins,  $1.20; 
Greenings,  $1.25;  Wolf  River,  $1.50;  Ben 
Davis,  $1;  Spy,  $1.50;  other  varieties, 
50c  to  $1.25.  Pears,  Kieffer,  bu.,  $1.75. 
Cranberries,  qt..  20c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  7c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.15; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  lc ;  red,  2c;  carrots, 
bu.,  90c;  cauliflower,  10c;  eggplant,  best, 
15c;  medium.  10c;  horseradish  roots,  lb.. 
20c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  10c;  onions, 
green,  bunch,  5c;  dry,  per  bu.,  75c;  par¬ 
snips,  bu.,  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu..  90c; 
small,  70c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c:  radishes, 
white  and  red,  bunch.  Sc;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck,  30c;  squash, 
Winter,  lb.,  3c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  90c;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Butter,  creamery,  fancy  prints.  49c; 
dairy  prints,  48c;  dairy  in  jars,  48c. 
Eggs,  extra  white,  47c;  brown.  47c, 
mixed,  47c ;  duck  eggs.  75c.  Cheese, 
whole  cream,  lb..  35c;  skim,  17c;  cottage 
cheese,  lb..  10c ;  pimento,  15c.  Milk,  qt., 
9c;  buttermilk,  qt..  5c;  skim-milk,  qt..  5c. 

Black  walnuts,  bu.,  $2.50;  butternuts, 
bu..  $2;  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $5.50;  honey, 
clover  extracted.  25c;  card.  30c;  popcorn, 
shelled,  lb.,  10c;  on  cob,  8c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5%c. 

Fish — Fresh  salmon,  lb.,  35c;  bull¬ 
heads.  lb..  35c;  halibut,  35c;  fresh  white 
fish,  lb.,  25c ;  pollock,  lb..  25c ;  fresh  her¬ 
ring,  lb.,  12c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  9c;  medium,  lb., 
6  to  8c;  lamb.  lb..  25c;  live  pigs,  each, 
$3.50  to  $4  ;  small  pigs,  dressed,  lb..  14 
to  17c;  pork,  light,  lb..  15c;  heavy.  12  to 
14c;  veal,  prime,  lb..  18c;  veal,  common, 
lb..  16c;  sausage,  lb..  28c. 

Ducks,  live.  !1>..  35  to  40c;  dressed,  lb., 
50  to  55c;  chickens,  live.  Il>..  35  to  40c; 
dressed.  50  to  55c  ;  fowls,  live.  lb..  35  to 
40c;  dressed,  50  to  55c:  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
55c;  dressed,  75  to  90c;  geese,  live,  40c; 
dressed.  55  to  60c:  guinea  hens,  live,  each, 
$1  :  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  63c;  eggs.  40  to  45c; 
duck  eggs,  90c;  lard  lb.,  25c;  Italian 
cheese,  lb.,  45  to  50<- 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $1.25;  beans,  dry, 
bu.,  $4;  per  qt.,  10  to  30c ;  beets,  bu..  65 
to  70c;  cabbage,  dog.  heads,  35  to  40c, 
per  100,  $3;  red.  per  dog..  60c;  curly, 
50c;  carrots,  bu..  45  to  60c;  celery  hearts, 
doz..  90c;  stalks,  75c;  endive,  per  dog., 
50c;  garlic,  lb..  25c;  horseradish  roots, 
bunch,  10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  $1.40; 
Boston,  dog.,  50  to  75c;  onions,  bu..  50c; 
parsley,  dog.  bunches.  50c;  parsnips,  bu.. 
$1  ;  popcorn,  bu..  $1.50;  potatoes,  bn..  50 
to  60c;  romaine.  bunch.  5c;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  65  to  75c;  sage,  lb..  ]0c ;  sauerkraut, 
lb.,  5c;  turnips,  bu..  50c;  Winter  squash, 
bu..  75c;  per  lb..  2!/.e ;  vegetable  oysters, 
dog.  bunches,  60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $26;  hav,  No.  1. 
$26;  No.  2.  $22  to  $24;  No.'  3.  $18  * 
Timothy,  ton.  $28:  straw,  rye,  ton,  $13; 
wheat,  $16;  oat,  $18. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  17c, 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  13c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  IS  to  20c:  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  14 
to  1.5c;  heavy,  13  to  14c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb„  18  to  22c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  16  to 
18c;  mutton,  lb..  11  to  13c;  veal,  lb.,  21 
to  23c. 

Live  fowls,  lb..  34  to  36c;  live  roosters, 
lb..  30  to  32c;  live  ducks,  lb..  40  to  45c; 
live  geese._  lb.,  28  to  30c:  live  turkeys, 
lb..  47  to  50c ;  eggs,  45  to  65c. 

Apples,  bu..  Kings,  $1  to  $1  25;  Spys, 
$1  to  $1.25;  Greenings.  75  to  80c;  Bald 
wins,  80  to  90c;  seconds,  65  to  75c. 

Beets,  bu..  60  to  75c;  cabbage,  ton,  $8 
to  $10;  per  dog.  heads.  35  to  50c; 
per  100  heads,  $3  to  $5.50;  carrots, 
bu..  55  to  75c:  celery,  dog.  bunches. 
65  to  75c;  lettuce,  head,  dog.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
common,  dog.  heads.  10  to  50c  |  mint, 
green,  dog.  bunches,  30  to  55c;  onions, 
bu.,  40  to  45c;  potatoes,  bu.,  40  to  45c; 
parsnips,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  radishes,  hot¬ 
house.  dog.  bunches,  25  to  50c;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to 
75c;  vegetable  oysters,  dog.  bunches.  45 
to  50c ;  watercress,  dog.  bunches,  40  to 
50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium.  $3.75  ;  red  marrow.  $6;  white  mar¬ 
row.  $5.50;  red  kidney,  $7  ;  white  kidney, 
$10;  pea,  $3.50;  yellow  eye,  $6;  Im¬ 
perials,  $8. 

Hides— Steers.  No.  1,  lb.,  6c;  No.  2, 
5c;  cows  and  heifers,  No  1.  5c;  No.  2. 
4c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb  4c;  horsehides, 
each.  $2.50  to  $3;  la  Mbs.  each.  50  t<  *  75c; 
calf.  No.  1,  9c;  No.  2.  7c;  fleece,  lb.,  15 
to  1 6c. 


Buffalo  Markets 

It  seems  that  the  potato  market  is 
bound  to  go  to  nothing,  even  Bermudas 
showing  a  big  sag.  Butter  is  higher,  but 
the  rule  is  “weak,”  “dull”  and  “little 
doing,”  even  with  the  Winter  at  its  full, 
such  as  it  is.  Eggs  continue  to  decline. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  stronger;  creamery,  44  to  53c: 
dairy,  38  to  45c ;  crocks,  37  to  44c ;  com¬ 
mon,  25  to  29c.  Cheese,  unsteady ;  dai¬ 
sies  and  flats.  25  to  28c;  longhorns,  27 
to  29c.  Eggs,  plenty ;  hennery,  42  f<> 
47c;  State  and  Western  candled.  38  to 
42c. 

POULTRY  —RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry  steady ;  turkey,  48  to 
62o ;  fowl  and  chickens.  34  to  38c; 
capons,  50  to  60c;  old  roosters,  28  to 
29 e ;  ducks,  42  to  44c ;  geese,  32  to  35c. 
Live  poultry,  easier;  turkeys.  50  to  55c; 
fowl.  34  to  38c;  chickens,  32  to  35c; 
ducks,  38  to  42c ;  geese.  28  to  30c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  dull.  King,  Spitgenberg.  bu.. 
$1.50  to  $1.75:  Spy.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Greenings,  Baldwins.  $1  to  $1.25;  sec¬ 
onds.  40  to  60c.  Potatoes,  weak.  Choice 
to  fanev  white,  bu..  55  to  70c;  seconds, 
35  to  40c;  Bermudas,  bbl..  $11.  to  $12.50; 
sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2-85  to  $3. 

BEANS  -ONIONS 

Beans,  weak.  Kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  marrow,  $8  to  $9;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium,  $4.75  to  $5.25.  Onions,  weak. 
State  and  Western,  cwt..  75c  to  $1.35 ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40. 

GRAPES  AND  BERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet;  California  Emperors, 
keg.  $7  to  $7.50.  Strawberries,  firmer : 
Florida,  qt.,  40  to  65c.  Cranberries, 
steady;  Cape  Cod,  bbl.,  $14  to  $15. 

VEGETABI.ES 

Vegetables,  dull.  Wax  beans,  hamper, 
$8  to  $9;  cabbage.  Florida,  do.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  beets,  new,  Southern,  dog.  bunches, 
$1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  50  to  60c ;.  shallots. 
50  to  75c ;  radishes.  25  to  35c  ;  vegetable 
oysters.  75c  to  $1  ;  beets,  old.  bu..  65  t<> 
75c:  carrots.  50  to  75c:  cauliflower.  $2.25 
to  $2.75;  parsnips,  75c  to  $1;  spinach. 
$1  to  $1.50;  turnips,  white,  50c  to  $1  : 
yellow.  60  to  75c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
30  to  35c:  cabbage,  old,  cwt..  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
squash,  do.,  $2.50  to  $4.50;  endive,  box. 
22  to  25c;  iceberg  lettuce,  crate.  $2.75  to 
$3.50;  tomatoes,  do..  $6.50  to  $9. 

SWEETS — NUTS 

Honey,  quiet;  light  comb.  lb..  30  to 
37c ;  dark.  25  to  28c.  Maple  products, 
dull;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.65  to  $2.35:  sugar, 
32  to  38c.  Nuts,  dull  ;  butternuts,  bu., 
75e  to  $1 ;  black  walnuts,  lb..  5  to  7c. 

PEED 

Flay,  quiet;  bulk  Timothy.  $24  to  $25; 
clover  mixed.  $22  to  $23  ;  straw,  $14  to 
$16.  Wheat  'bran,  scarce  and  higher; 
ton.  earlot.  $27.50:  middlings,  $27.50; 
red  dug.  $36.20:  cottonseed  meal.  $34; 
oilmeal.  $42  ;  hominy.  $30;  gluten.  $38.50  : 
oat  feed.  $12;  rye  middlings,  $28. 

J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  Best.  49  to  50c:  common  to 
good.  43  to  48c ;  dairy,  30  to  38c;  stor¬ 
age.  40  to  45c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby.  51  to  52c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  40  to  48c. 

LIVE  POUT  .TRY 

Fowls,  36  to  3Sc ;  chickens,  32  to  35c. 

DRESSKP  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best.  55  to  60c ;  good  to  choice. 
45  to  50c ;  chickens.  38  to  40c :  fowls. 
30  to  39c;  ducks.  35  to  38c  geese.  30 
to  36c. 

FRT7ITS 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bbl..  $3  to  $6.50; 
Greenings.  $.''•  to  $4 ;  Spy,  $3.50  to  $5. 
Cranberries,  bbl..  $16  to  $20.  Straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  40  to  65c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100  lbs..  $1.25  to  $1.35;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions.  100  lbs..  75c •  cabbage,  bbl.. 
$1.25  to  $1.50:  lettuce,  bu..  box.  50c  to 
$1 :  spinach,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
squash,  ton.  $80  to  $120;  carrots,  bu. 
box.  $1  to  $1.25  turnips,  bu.  box,  50c 
to  $1;  radishes,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  $2; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  25c;  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  lb.,  15  to  50c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy,  $30  to  $32;  No.  2.  $27 
to  $28;  No.  3.  $23  to  $24;  clover  mixed. 
$29  to  $32.  Rye  straw.  $23  to  $24  ;  oat 
straw,  $17  to  $18. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best.  53  tu  54c:  common  to  good,  tub, 
49  to  51c;  rolls,  35  to  37c. 

Eggs 

Best  nearby,  40  to  41c;  gathered,  37 
to  39c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Ileus,  35  to  38c;  chickens,  35  to  3Se ; 


roosters.  21  to  22c;  ducks.  40  to  43e; 
gco.se,  33  to  35c;  turkeys,  45  to  55c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens.  48  to  50c:'  roosters,  30  to  33c; 
broilers,  45  to  52c:  ducks,  40  to  45c; 
turkeys,  60  to  65c. 

Fruits 

Apples,  bbl..  $4.50  to  $6;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $16  to  $20 ;  strawberries,  qt..  50  to 
75c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  150  lbs..  $2  to  $2.50;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu..  $2  t< >  $2.50;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  onions,  100  lbs.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  turnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $25  to  $26:  No.  2.  $23 
to  $24;  clover  mixed,  $23  to  $24.50. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best,  creamery,  51  to  53c:  good  to 
choice.  44  to  49c;  lower  grades,  35  to 
40c;  ladles,  25  to  28c;  packing  stock.  15 
to  22c. 

Eggs 

Best  nearby.  37  to  38c ;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  30  to  34c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  40  to  45c;  roosters,  24  to 
25c ;  fowls.  28  to  38c ;  ducks,  36  to  45c ; 
geese,  28  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  55  to  62c;  fowls,  32  to  39c; 
chickens.  32  to  40c;  ducks,  35  to  40c; 
geese,  30  to  32c. 

1’R  UITS 

Apples,  bbl..  $2.50  to  $6  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $12  to  $20;  strawberries,  qt.,  25  to 
50c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  cwt.,  $1  to  $1.20:  %-bu. 
basket,  20  to  50c :  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket.  $1  to  $1.50;  onions,  100  lbs..  75c 
to  $1.10;  carrots,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3.50:  cab¬ 
bage.  ton.  $8  to  $14. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  2.  $2.”.  to  $24;  No.  3.  $21 
to  $22:  sample.  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed, 
$20  to  $22.50.  Straw,  rve,  $16  to 
$17.50;  wheat.  $15  to  $16.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  24.  1921 
MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
March  is  $2.10  per  100  lbs.  for  .‘1  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  burterfat 
over  3. 

Butter 


Creamery,  fancy 'lb .  .50  @  51 

Uoml  In  Choice  .  to  @  49 

Lower  G  rudes .  no  @  35 

City  made .  31  @  27 

Dairy,  best  .  46  id  48 

Coidmon  to  good  .  28  @  37 

Packing  Stock .  17  id  21 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  28  <d  29 

Good  to  choice .  24  id  26 

Skims,  best.  ...  .  17  <d  19 

Pair  to  good .  .  ..  •  II  id  16 

Eggs 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  funcy .  55  <d  56 

Medium  to  good  .  50  @  54 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  42  id  43 

Common  to  good .  33  <d  40 

Gathered,  best,  white .  53  id  55 

Medium  to  goon,  mixed  colors  .  35  @  41 

I.ower  grades .  29  @  32 

Storage,  best .  33  @  35 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers . . i .  8  75  <d(0  50 

Ball*  .  6  00  Id  7  25 

Cows .  3  00  Id  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  12  00  @16  50 

Culls .  8  00  @10  00 

Hogs .  8  75  @11  >5 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 4  00  @  5  00 

Lambs  .  7  00  r<t  8  00 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls,  32  to 
37c:  chickens.  30  to  36c:  roosters,  17  to 
18c;  ducks,  45  to  48c;  geese,  20  to  2Sc ; 
turkeys,  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  60  @  62 

Coni,  to  good .  40  @  54 

Chickens  choice  lb... .  45  @  55 

Fair  to  Good .  31)  «§>  34 

Fowls .  35  @  39 

Boosters .  25  @  28 

Ducks  .  30  @  41 

Squabs,  doz .  4  On  @1100 

Geese .  25  @  36 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Sales  are  reported  at:  Calves,  choice, 
21  to  22c;  common  to  good.  13  to  16c; 
pork.  100  to  150  lbs.  each,  14  to  16c; 
heavier,  9  to  12c:  50  to  100  lbs.  each,  15 
to  18c;  roasting  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs..  34 
to  40c:  16  to  20  lbs.,  25  to  28c.  Rabbits 
from  the  West  have  brought  20  to  35c 
per  pair  for  cottontails  and  65c  to  $1  per 
pair  for  jacks. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  8  00  @  8  50 

Pea  .  4  50  @  5  00 

Medium  . .  5  00  @  5  75 

Red  Kidney  .  9  00  @9  25 

White  Kidney .  14  00  @15  00 

YeFow  Eye .  9  00  @9  50 


FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl  . 

Greening . 

York . 

King . 

bu.  bkt . 

Pears,  bbl .  .... 

Cranberries,  bbl  . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Kumquats,  qt . 


3  50  @  o  00 
3  50  @5  50 
3  00  @  5  00 
3  00  @4  25 

1  00  @  1  50 

2  00  @  *  50 
15  00  @21  00 

40  @  75 

20  @  22 


POTATOES 

Long  Island.  165  lbs . .  2  50  @  3  00 

State,  150  lbs . 1  75  @  2  00 

Maine.  180  lbs .  2  50  @  2  75 

Bermuda,  bbl . . .  6  00  @9  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . .  1  00  @  2  00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  12  @  25 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Cabbage,  ton  .  10  00  6  IS  00 

New,  bu-bkt.... .  1  00  @2  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Lettuce,  bal f- bbl.  basket .  2  00  @4  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  .  50  @  i  25 

Squash,  bbl .  3  00  @5  00 

Bgg  Plants,  bu  .  3  00  @  7  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl . .  125  @  175 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  3  00  @4  00 

String  Beans,  bu  bkt . '  j  00  @6  50 

Peppers,  bu .  400  @6  50 

Romaine.  bu .  1  00  @  “>25 

Mushrooms,  lb . "  40  @'75 

8pinach,  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Kale,  bbl .  I  35  @  1  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy, No.  l.ton .  29  00 

■  No.  2  . . 25  00 

No- .  ...22  00 

Shipping .  18  00 

clover.  Mixed  .  .  ,  ->000 

Straw,  Rye  . 10  on 

Oat  and  wheat . . 12  00 


@30  00 
@28  00 
fo  24  00 
@20  0(1 
@27  00 
@19  00 
@15  00 


GRAIN 


Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat,  No.  2  hard  Winter,  $1.93; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  90c;  oats.  No  3 
white,  57c;  rye,  $1.70;  barley,  80c. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

Prices  quoted  at  New  5  ork  on  country 
slaughter  steer  hides  are  9  to  lOe  ;  cows 
im,(l  .bulls,  7  to  9e.  Country  slaughter 
calfskins,  from  9  to  12  lbs  $1.75  to 
$1.95;  lighter.  $1  to  $1.25. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . 

.  .  .  $.56 

to 

$.58 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .  .50 

to 

.53 

Milk — Li’osc.  ,*it  stores. 

.  .  .  .11 

to 

.12 

Bottled.  Grade  A . 

.19 

Bottled.  < Irade  B .  . 

.16 

Certified  . 

.28 

I  feavy  cream.  1 ..  pint . 

.30 

Cheese,  lb . 

,  .  .  .45 

to 

.55 

Eggs — Best  . 

.  .  .  .65 

to 

.70 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .  .45 

to 

.55 

Fowls  . 

to 

50 

Turkeys  . 

.  .  .  .7)7) 

to 

.65 

Chickens  . 

. . .  .45 

to 

.55 

Lamb  chops  . 

.  .  .  .50 

to 

.65 

Potatoes,  lb . 

to 

.03 

Best  Crops  for  Small  Farm;  Two-year- 
old  Hens 

I  have  a  small  farm  of  two  acres.  This 
was  an  old  orchard  when  I  bought  it 
two  years  ago.  My  neighbors  tell  me  it 
had  not  been  plowed  for  45  years.  I  have 
raised  fine  garden  truck  ou  it  both  years. 
What  is  best  to  plant?  I  keep  a  cow, 
have  50  bens  now,  and  expect  to  raise 
about  300  chickens  for  market,  and  I 
want  to  plant  something  that  will  help 
to  feed  my  cow  and  chickens.  I  see  so 
much  advertising  about  mangels  for  cows. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  put  mangels  in 
part  of  the  ground?  Are  they  good  for 
chickens?  We  are  getting  only  from  nine 
to  l.i  eggs  a  day.  We  feed  dry  mash  and 
scratch  feed,  keeping  the  mash  by  them 
all  the  time.  Can  you  tell  me  why  we 
do  not  get  any  more  eggs?  We  have  the 
White  Leghorn,  mostly  all  two  years  old, 
■had  20  Rock  pullets.  Are  the  hens  too 
old?  We  have  a  .very  comfortable  hen¬ 
house.  h.  M. 

Ohio. 

Some  of  your  good  farmer  neighbors 
can  tell  you  more  about  what  you  can 
raise  to  advantage  upon  that  two  acres 
than  I  can.  Much  depends  upon  what 
crops  are  best  adapated  to  your  locality 
and  to  that  particular  piece  of  ground. 
Corn  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
for  stock  feeding  where  it  does  well.  The 
gram  is  needed  by  both  cows  and  hens, 
and  tlu‘  stalks  make  excellent  fodder  for 
the  former.  A  cornfield,  too,  is  a  fine 
place  in  which  to  raise  young  chicks. 
Mangels,  in  suitable  soil,  produce  a  very 
large  amount  of  succulent  vegetable  food 
for  both  cows  aud  hens,  but  only  a  small 
space  would  be  required  for  the  number 
of  these  that  you  now  have.  Cabbages 
are  also  a  good  crop  for  hens  and-  for 
milk  cows ;  you  have  probably  raised  them 
in  your  truck  gardening. 

Two-year-old  hens  are  not  too  old  to 
lay.  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  Winter  eggs  as  pullets  will.  A  good 
flock  of  two-year-old  liens  may  be  culled 
at  molting  time  in  the  Fall,  and  many  in¬ 
dividuals  found  that  it  will  pay  to  keep 
for  three  years.  Early  hatched  pullets 
(April  and  May)  are  depended  upon  by 
poultrymen  for  their  early  Winter  eggs, 
however.  At.  R.  n. 
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Ron  by  Hand 


$12300 


On  Trial 

to  pay,  if  yyu  wish. 


_ 

Sensational  improvement;  costs 
half;  does  double  work. 

The  PAGE  Hand  Operated  Milker  — only  $123 — 
no  installation  expense.  Just  right  for  16  to  20 
cows.  Little  work— easy  to  handle— easy  to  clean. 
(Engine  and  electric  power  models  for  larger 
herds.)  Find  out  free;  no  obligation;  write  today. 

Learn  about  our  iron-clad 
guarantee  that  The  PAGE 
must  do  the  work.  90  days 
Write  for  our  offer. 

Free  Book 

Send  postcard  or  letter  today.  Valuable  book  on  milk- 
lnajrnachinea  sent  free.  Also  full  description  of  all  models 
of  The  PAGE  and  details  of  our  offer.  Write  NOW. 

The  Burton  Page  Co.  olp*.  4853k<,ch.cr;*i' 

Grow  Hogsand  Poultry 
on  Buttermilk 

Feeders  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  ways  of 
growing  better  hogs  and  poultry,  ami  growing 
them  more  quickly  and  eo  n. unicully.  Experi¬ 
enced  feeders  will  tell  you  that  nothing  lias  ever 
been  found  any  better  than  good,  rich  butter¬ 
milk,  but  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get 
enough  buttermilk  to  make  it  a  regular  part  of 
the  ration.  This  objection  has  been  overcome 
and  a  process  worked  out  by  the  Cons  Ablated 
Products  Company  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  condensing  buttermilk  without  I  :sing 
Us  valuable  feeding  elements.  This  condensed 
product,  called  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  is  shipped 
to  hog  and  poultry  growers  all  over  the  country 
from  factories  located  in  different  sections. 
Simply  add  water  to  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  and 
get  real  buttermilk  which  hogs  relish  and  eager¬ 
ly  consume.  A  tonic  and  conditioner  as  well  as 
a  feed.  Anyone  interested  in  reducing  feed  costs 
and  at  the  same  time  getting  rapid  growth  and 
keeping  their  stock  healthy  should  get  some  of 
this  product.  Write  for  free  sample  and  booklet 
containing  valuable  information  about  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk  and  feeding  for  a  profit,  I.  II.  Neater 
&.  Co.,  Dept.  3540,  No.  3  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  or  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Dept. 
3540.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


one 

-/or  fruits  and  vegetables- 

-  ’  '•  wc.  v.  t  fat.  orr. 


Read  about  Pyrox.thecombined  poisonand  fun¬ 

gicide,  in  the  March  12th  issue  of  this  paper. 
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INDOOR 

TOILET 


REAL  COMFORT  FOR  EVERY  HOME 

Sanitnry,  odorless,  convenient.  Installed  In 
16  minutes  in  any  part  of  bouse.  No  plumb¬ 
ing,  drainage.  Bcwerage.  You  owe  it  to 
>our  family,  old  folks  and  children  to  In¬ 
stall  one  beforo  winter. 

30  days ’a  trial  on  a  money-back  guaran- 
tee.  Write  for  direct-from-factory 
prices.  Address 

IDEAL  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 

Box  120  Senooa  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Send  for 
Catalog 


Agents 

COLI.K'I 


MAKIi  A  not,  I,  A  It  AN  not  It.  SELL  MENDET8 

^  a  patent  patch  fur  instantly  mending  leaks 
“  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free. 
TIC  M  F<«.  CO.,  Kept.  108,  AuiHterriuiii,  N.  V. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address : 

‘The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Softening  Hard  Water 

So  many  questions  are  asked  about 
treating  hard  water  so  as  to  make  it 
more  useful  for  laundry  purposes  that 
we  reprint  the  following: 

“Prepare  a  mixture  of  ammonia  car¬ 
bonate,  say,  four  ounces,  and  eight  ounces 
of  the  strongest  water  of  ammonia  ;  dilute 
this  with  ordinary  water  to  one  pint, 
shake  to  dissolve.  When  you  wish  to 
soften  some  water,  add  a  few  drops  of 
this  and  stir.  Just  how  much  you  will 
have  to  add  it  is  impossible  to  say.  You 
should  make  a  test  with  a  reasonable 
amount,  say  a  gallon,  of  the  water,  and 
after  adding  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the- 
mixture,  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  take  some  of  the  clear 
water  from  the  top  and,  placing  it  in  a 
good  light,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  If  you  see  a  cloud,  it  shows  that 
there  is  not  quite  enough  added  in  the 
first  place.  It  will  do  no  harm  at  all 
to  the  clothes  if  you  get  a  few  drops 
too  much  of  this  mixture,  and  we  think 
it  will  give  you  results  if  you  are  willing 
to  take  the  trouble  to  use  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  happen  to  have  mag¬ 
nesia  hardness  in  your  water,  this  will 
help  some,  but  will  not  wholly  cure  the 
trouble.  In  that  case  you  will  have  to 
use  a  water  softener  which  also  contains 
sodium  ammonium  phosphate.  If  the 
suggestions  given  above  do  not  work,  you 
may  write  us  again  and  we  will  see  what 
we  can  do  for  you.” 


Cleaning  Paint  Brus'ies 

If  L.  F.  H.  will  boil  his  paint  brushes 
iu  strong  cider  vinegar,  he  will  find  it 
cleans  them  beautifully.  I  have  cleaned 
a  great  many  brushes  in  this  way  that 
were  perfectly  useless; when  cleaned  were 
as  good  as  new.  It  does  not  seem  to  in¬ 
jure  the  hair. 

If  a  screw  has  become  rusty  and  hard 
to  remove  put  on  a  few  drops  of  hot  vin¬ 
egar:  it  will  loosen  in  a  few  minutes. 

Virginia.  j.  g.  V. 

I  note  in  “Simple  Science,”  page  3G2, 
the  inquiry  as  to  cleaning  paint  brushes 
and  the  answer  given,  which  in  some  in¬ 
stances  will  do  the  desired  work.  A  well- 
known  paint  firm  advises  boiling  vinegar 
and  allow  brushes  to  stand  in  it  or  to 
use  a  “paint  and  varnish  remover.”  The 
trouble  is  easier  avoided  than  overcome. 
Breaking  up  the  hard  paint  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  will  permit  the  solvent  to  got  access 
to  the  mass,  and  working  the  brush  in  the 
hamjs  after  -oaking  in  kdrosene  has 
saved  brushes  for  the  writer. 

On  the  same  page  W.  H.  It  asks,  “Is 
it.  true  that  a  razor  is  improved  by  rest¬ 
ing?”  T  see  no  reason  why  it  should,  as 
the  work  it  performs  can  fatigue  the 
metal  in  no  way.  Metallurgists  arc 
agreed,  I  think,  that  iron,  steel  and  some 
other  metals  used  in  machinery  become 
fatigued  by  use  which  constantly  jars, 
bends  or  otherwise  puts  sudden  stress  on 
the  metal  in  various  directions.  The 
“fiber,”  "grain”  or  particles  become  so 
|  disarranged  as  to  be  brittle  and  break 
|  seemingly  without  cause.  The  broken 
part' shows  the  metal  crystallized.  When 
the  strain  is  relieved  and  the  stress  has 
not  gone  too  far,  rest  it  is  assorted,  allows 
the  parts  to  assume  a  normal  condition. 

H.  M.  F. 

If  L.  F.  IT.  will  boil  his  hardened  paint 
brushes  in  vinegar,  the  hair  will  become 
soft  and  pliable  without  iniury  to  the 
hrushes.  mks.  c.m.  t. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.1  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  Sf..Quincy.HK 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  looses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS.,  Dept  R.  Gardner  Mass. 

New  York  State  FARMS o?m“Tey! 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 

them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Oept.  I,  Olean,  N.  V. 


FARMS  anu  HOMES  in  Delaware  where  the  climate  is  pleas¬ 
ant.  the  lands  productive  and  prices  reasonable.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  STATE  BOARD  OE  AGRICULTURE,  Do»er,  Delaware 


For  Sale-Farm,  128  Acres  SSSMFil.Sift 

Ea«y  terms.  HAItKY  VAIL,  Hew  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


Septic  Tank;  Tile  Silo 

1.  Can  you  give  me  information  as  to 
size  of  a  septic  tank  for  a  family  of  eight, 
and  could  it  also  be  used  as  a  disposal 
plant  for  refuse  water  from  the  dairy 
house,  amounting  to  about  GO  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  daily?  This  water  contains  some 
washing  soda,  which  some  say  would 
have  a  tendency  to  kill  the  bacteria  which 
work  in  the  sewage.  2.  Are  glazed  tile 
silos  practical  in  this  climate?  Some 
say  the  silage  does  not  make  properly  in 
tile  silos  where  the  temperature  gets  as 
low  as  New  York  State.  8.  J.  w. 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  septic  tank  described  in  the 
October  20,  1020.  issue  of  this  paper  is 
sufficiently  large  for  a  family  of  eight. 
Its  dimensions  are  0  ft.  hy  3  ft.  6  in.  by 
5  ft.  0  in.,  inside  measurements.  It  would 
probably  bo  better  to  dispose  of  the  drain¬ 
age  from  the  dairy  house  iu  some  other 
way,  as  by  carrying  it  into  an  ordinary 
dry  cesspool.  The  grease  from  there 
might  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  clog  the 
pipes  of  the'  septic  tank,  as  grease  is  not 
destroyed  in  these  tanks,  and  washing 
compounds,  as  you  suggest,  might  inter¬ 
fere  with  bacterial  action  in  the  tank. 

2.  Tile  silos  are  in  common  use  iu  this 

State,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
other  complaints  than  are  lodged  against 
silos  of  any  construction.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  material  of  which  a  silo  is 
built  is  of  small  consequence,  so  far  as 
the  silage  is  concerned.  It  is  a  question 
of  initial  expense  and  economy  of  up¬ 
keep,  and  this  is  a  question  that  each 
must  answei*  for  himself.  m.  b.  d. 


Keep  Down  Costs 

Increase  Profits 

Higher  yield  per  acre !  That’s  the  one  thing  to 
build  to.  Whether  prices  for  crops  go  up  or 
down,  by  producing  more  per  acre — per  man  or 
per  hour— you  are  certain  of  a  profit. 

Bigger  crops  at  lower  cost  are  a  direct  result  of 
Samson  Power  Farming.  You  can  plow  deeper, 
till,  plant  and  harvest  quicker  and  better,  saving 
man  power,  time  and  money  on  all  belt  work  as 
well,  with  a  Samson  Model  “M”  Tractor  and 
power  implements. 

The  experience  of  thousands  of  Samson  farmers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  has  proved  this.  They  made 
money  last  year  and  will  make  money  this  year.  Will 
you  take  advantage  of  their  experience  to  make  certain 
the  profits  on  your  farm  this  year? 

On  the  average  farm  today,  power  machinery  is  the 
solution  of  the  farm  production  problem.  It  is  coming 
sooner  or  later  to  every  farm — the  earlier  the  accep¬ 
tance  the  quicker  the  profits. 

Get  the  Facts 
Write  UsToday 

We  have  new  information 
that  will  help  you  to  put  this 
year's  production  on  a  lower 
cost  basis  with  larger  profits 
for  you.  Sit  down  now  and 
write  a  postal  for  it.  It's 
yours  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation. 

SAMSON  TRACTOR  CO.,  512  Industrial  Avenue,  Janesville,  Wis 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Manufacturers  of  Tractors,  Trucks,  Power  and  Horse-Drawn  Implements 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


All  Pure  Salt 

No  Lumps,  No  Grit,  No  Moisture 


COLONIAL^ 


(Farmers 


jcaioNiAi.sM*1^ 
AKRON.-  0W*0* 

"ET  WEIGHT  . 


70  fcftS. 


When  you  buy  Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt  you 
get  just  what  you  pay  for — pure  salt,  in  fine, 
flaky  grains,  without  adulteration  of  any  kind. 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER'S 

SALT 

A  Better  Salt  for  Every  Farm  Purpose 
Prepared  especially  for  farm  use,  it  gives  a  finer  taste  to 
butter,  better  keeping  quality  to  cured  meats  and  just  the 
right  flavor  to  cooking  and  baking. 

The  70  pound  bags  in  which  it  is  packed  are  convenient 
to  handle,  prevent  waste  by  spilling  and  leaking,  keep 
the  salt  in  good  condition  free  from  lumps  and  make  fine 
towel  material  when  empty. 

Always  Ask  For  This  Brand.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
^Colonial  Special  Farmer’s  Salt,  write  us,  giving  his  name. 
Don’t  accept  a  cheap  substitute.  Cheap  salt  won’t  do  the 
work.  Use  the  best  and  be  satisfied.  Manufactured  by 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


V 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Storage  for  Potatoes  and  Apples 

Last  Winter  we  tried  out  a  storage  cel¬ 
lar  for  apples  that  proved  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  An  old,  abandoned  boiler  cellar  was 
walled  up  10  ft.  square  and  10  ft.  deep, 
with  a  concrete  roof  and  a  concrete  stair¬ 
way.  Apples  kept  very  fine  until  late  in 
the  Spring. 

The  roof  was  made  about  8  in.  thick, 
supported  with  two  piers  10  in.  square, 


in  spite  of  the  very  severe  weather  and 
the  unfinished  condition  of  the  cellar.  We 
originally  planned  to  put  a  second  door 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  as  a  frost  pro¬ 
tection,  but  did  not  do  it,  and  find  it  is 
hardly  necessary,  though  it  would  be  an 
added  protection,  especially  for  potatoes. 
There  are  two  5-in.  terra-cotta  pipes  for 
ventilation,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The 
one  on  top  we  had  closed  during  severe 


Sectional  View  of  Storage  Cellar 


and  is  2  ft.  higher  at  the  center  than  at 
the  sides.  Old  1-in.  pipe  was  laid  upon 
the  forms  after  an  inch  of  concrete  was 
placed  on  them.  The  pipe  was  run  length¬ 
wise  and  crosswise  every  12  in.  After 
the  concrete  was  thoroughly  seasoned,  2 
ft.  of  soil  was  thrown  in  in  the  shape  of 
a  mound  on  top.  No  water  has  entered, 
nor  did  the  frost  trouble  us  last  Winter, 


weather. 

Another  tvpe  of  construction  that  is 
proving  very  satisfactory  for  apple  stor¬ 
age  in  this  county  can  be  erected  at  much 
less  expense  than  the  all-concrete  cellar, 
though  where  rats  are  a  menace  their  con¬ 
trol  would  be  much  more  difficult.  Old 
oil-soaked  railroad  ties  could  be  used,  or 
any  easily  secured  timber.  Only  enough 


IlitUmau 


Enjoy  the  Whole  House  Now 
as  you  do  in  Summer 


Decide  right  now  that,  for  the  balance  of  this 
winter  and  for  winters  to  come,  you’ll  not 
huddle  around  a  stove  in  one  room,  but  will 
keep  every  room  comfortably  warm  so  you 
can  enjoy  them  all. 

You  can  have  this  daily  comfort  quickly  at  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  good  stove  and  burn  less  fuel  than  you  do 
now.  It  takes  but  a  day  to  install  a  New-Idea  Pipeless 
Furnace  and  prices  are  back  to  the  pre-war  basis. 

A  New-Idea  will  keep  every  room  of  your  house  at  70 
degrees  when  it's  zero  outdoors.  It  will  do  away  with 
the  labor  of  tending  stoves,  keep  the  house  cleaner, 
save  dollars  yearly.  Burn  any  fuel  vou  like. 

_ _  Ask  the  New-Idea  dealer  near  you  for 

£££U:;::-HUn  full  details  of  this  wonderful  furnace  and 

illiiUliiU&Si  tor  the  money-back  written  guarantee  of 
1U? satisfaction.  Read  it  before  you  order. 
aaiaaaaf.:a  If  you  don't  know  the  dealer’s  name, 
■  '  , '  J write  us  for  it.  Expert  heating  advice  free. 


The  One  You’ve  Heard  So  Much  About 

Utica  Heater  Company 

Box  No.  50,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


HOT  ftLAVT 


Also  Manufacturers  of  “Superior 
Pipe  Furnaces,  “imperial"  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Boilers. 


Excellent  proposition  for 
hardware  dealers,  im¬ 
plement  men,  etc. 


sisal 

BIX  18 


March  5,  1921 


soil  would  have  to  be  removed  to  secure 
sufficient  loose  soil  to  bank  up  the  sides 
and  cover  the  top  of  the  timbers  about 
2  ft.  in  depth,  which  would  probably  be 
enough  protection.  There  may  be  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  where  the  frost  en¬ 
ters  the  ground  to  a  greater  depth, 
though  here  it  very  rarely  does.  Persons 
living  in  colder  sections  of  the  country 
should  furnish  greater  depth  of  covering 
to  thp  top  and  sides. 

The  location  of  storage  cellars  is  an 
important  consideration  in  relation  to 
surface  seepage.  Our  own  cellar  was 
completed  very  late  in  the  Autumn  of 


vere  weather  even  the  vents  can  be  closed 
for  a  short  period  without  damage. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 

An  Outdoor  Closet 

May  a  woman  make  a  suggestion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  outside  toilet  or  closet,  as  in  my 
opinion  the  women  could  easily  present 
the  disagreeable  condition  so  truthfully 
described  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper? 
With  a  place  in  which  only  women  live 
we  have  an  outside  building  with  no  vault. 
It  stands  near  the  house,  on  a  down 
grade,  so  that  a  hinged  door  at  the  back 
can  be  raised.  We  never  empty  chamber 
slops  there,  but  dispose  of  them  by  dilut- 


Side  and  Front  L iew  Showing  Construe  tion  of  Storage  Cellar 


1919,  and  drainage  was  not  properly  ar¬ 
ranged  for  before  the  frost  was  in  the 
ground  a  foot  or  more.  The  result  was 
that  some  surface  water  entered  during 
a  very  heavy  rain,  when  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  was  a  mass  of  ice.  If  sloping  ground, 
or  a  hillside,  is  not  available,  and  the 
level  surface  must  be  the  location,  water 
can  be  kept  out  by  banking  the  earth  sev¬ 
eral  feet  high  on  all  sides  of  the  cellar. 
The  door  and  ventilator  should  be  open 
during  all  times  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  contents  freezing.  During  very  se- 


ing  with  clean  water  and  throwing  on  the 
grass  about  the  house,  with  resulting 

benefit  to  the  grass.  We  use  sifted  coal 
ashes  or  dry  earth  every  day,  and  I  have 
no  trouble  whatever  in  removing  the  con¬ 
tents,  taking  it  out  into  an  old  pail,  and 
scatter  on  the  garden  before  it  is  plowed, 
or  boe  into  the  corn.  It  is  simply  black 
earth.  I  do  this  work  myself  mornings, 
before  m,v  neighbors  are  up  to  observe, 
and  they  never  know  of  it.  It  is  the 
liquids  that  are  poured  in  that  makes  it 
so  filthy.  I  rented  m.v  place  one  year 
and  it  was  most  disgusting.,  We  are  not 
troubled  with  dies.  K.  z. 

Michigan. 


Showing  two  methods  of  cultivating  with  the  Utilitor — straddle  row,  with  shovel  tooth  cultivator} 
and  between  the  rows  with  spring  tooth  harrow. 

A  Machine  You  Need — Now 
Sold  on  a  Liberal  Payment  Plan 

Our  dealer  in  your  locality  can  prove  to  you  that 
you  can  do  better  cultivating,  in  less  time  and  at 
less  expense  with  the  Utilitor  than  by  any  other 
means.  Hundreds  of  food  raisers  know  this,  and 
would  not  be  without  their  Utilitors. 

Best  of  all  you  can  put  one  of  these  proved 
machines  to  work  on  your  place  NOW  without 
impairing  your  cash  reserve. 

We  have  arranged  a  Liberal  Deferred  Payment 
Plan  for  the  Utilitor.  A  small  initial  payment  will 
deliver  a  machine  to  you,  and  you  can  then  take 
eight  months  to  pay  the  balance  in  easy  payments. 

This  plan  is  a  boon  to  the  truck  grower,  farmer 
and  fruit  raiser.  Our  dealer  will  demonstrate  the 
Utilitor  to  your  satisfaction.  Now  is  the  time  to 
act.  You  need  a  Utilitor  to  maintain  your  profits. 
Call  our  dealer  today  and  let  him  give  you  the 
details. 

Write  us,  if  you  don’t  know  who  our  dealer  is 
in  your  vicinity. 

MIDWEST  ENGINE  COMPANY 

631  Martindale  Ave.  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


DEALERS 

A  PROVED  machine 
plus  our  Liberal  Payment 
Plan  makes  a  valuable 
franchise  for  the  hustler. 
Our  payment  plan  gives 
you  your  profit  immedi¬ 
ately  With  MIDWEST 
SERVICE  back  of  you, 
you  can  build  a  profitable 
business  selling  This  neces¬ 
sity.  Write  cr  wire  to 
*ay. 
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More  About  Tanning  Sheepskins 

I  read  with  much  interest  your  an¬ 
swer  to  Mrs.  O.  A.  S.,  page  94.  on  how 
to  prepare  sheep  pelt  for  rug«.  Suppose 
one  had  applied  the  tawing  mixture  and 
had  found  the  pelt  not  as  pliable  as  de¬ 
sired.  would  it  he  good  practice  to  im¬ 
merse  the  pelt  in  a  pickle  of  hemlock  bark 
for  a  few  weeks?  Would  it  do  for  a  fresh 
hide  in  place  of  the  tawing  mixture,  i.  e., 
for  light  pelts  with  the  hair  on?  w.  H. 

Washington. 

If  the  pelts  have  been  thoroughly 
tanned,  either  by  the  tawing  or  by  any 
other  process,  immersing  in  hemlock  bark 
decoctions  will  have  no  influence,  one  way 
or  another.  If  not  thoroughly  tanned 
such  an  immersion  would  complete  the 
process  and  might  be  advisable,  though  I 
would  prefer  to  complete  the  tanning  by 
the  method  originally  begun,  and,  if  this 
does  not  give  sufficient  pliability,  work  in 
plenty  of  neatsfoot  oil. 

Hemlock  bark  is  the  best  tanning  agent 
for  sheepskins  that  I  know  of,  so  far  as 
the  quality  of  the  leather  is  concerned. 
It  will,  however,  require  time  and  pa¬ 
tience.  Tf  quicker  results  are  desired  it 
may  be  better  to  adopt  some  other  method, 
such  as  the  one  to  which  reference  is 
made.  Also,  the  hemlock  bark  will  im¬ 
part  a  very  decided  yellowish  tinge  to 
the  wool.  If  this  will  be  objectionable 
use  oak  bark  instead.  Oak  bark  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  leather  of  greater  tensile  strength, 
and  for  this  reason  is  preferred  for  the 
manufacture  of  harness  leather,  while  the 
durability  and  wearing  qualities  of  such 
leather  are  nearly  as  great  as  in  hemlock 
tanned.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of 
changing  the  color  only  in  an  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  degree.  The  finest  grades  of 
Russia  leather  are  tanned  with  birch 
bark.  C.  O.  O. 


The  City  Beeman  Tells  His  Story 

(Continued  from  page  399) 
one  side  of  the  hive  and  close  up  with  a 
division  board,  and  I  have  the  same  three 
colonies  started  all  over  again.  A  nu¬ 
cleus  consists  of  a  queen  or  ripe  queen 
cell  which  hatches  in  24  to  36  hours,  one, 
two  or  three  frames  of  brood  and  bees 
and  honey-bees. 

Building  TTp  Colonies. — To  build 
these  nuclei  up  in  strong  colonies,  place 
a  nucleus  in  a  hive  on  one  side,  follow 
up  with  a  division  board  the  same  size 


BOWKER’S 

F  E  RT I  L IX  E  RS 


"FOR  THE 
LAND’S  SAKE’ 
use  ^ 
BOWKER£^ 
FERTILIZERS 


MEG.  U.  S. 
MAT.  OFF. 


It  is  good  business  to  use 
the  best  fertilizers.  It  is 
good  judgment  to  use 
BOWKER’S.  Always 
quality  fertilizers;  al¬ 
ways  dependable;  al¬ 
ways  right. 

If  you  ever  needed  good 
fertilizers  you  need 
them  this  year,  and  “for 
the  land’s  sake”  use 
Bowker’s. 


Practical  experience  and  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  plant  food  problems  make 
Bowker’i  "sure-fire”  fertilizers.  Hunt  up 
your  Bowker  dealer  now. 
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REFLEX 

SLICKER 

Look  for  the 
Reflex  Edge 

A.  J.  Tower  Co. 

Established  1836 


The  EASY  BACK-PEDAL  for  Fords 

An  extension  for  the  reverse  pedal  makes 
backing’  of  your  Ford  easier;  prevents  inter¬ 
fering  or  having  the  foot  caught  between 
other  pedals,  malting  it  safe  for  the  driver 
when  wearing  overshoes  or 
,  boots.  Any  one  with  short 
I  reach  can  extend  all  pedals 
I  by  attaching  one  on  each 
i  pedal,  and  then  an  additional 
one  on  center  or  reverse  pedal ; 
can  be  attached  in  two  min¬ 
utes,  made' of  iron,  clamps  on, 
lasts  a  lifetime.  Postpaid  $1. 

Made  by  J.  E.  Richardson  Mfg.  Co. 

IV.  14th  St.,  Elmira  Heights.  N.  V. 


s.c.  WHITE  n  A  n  V  PUIPVO 
leghorn  DAdI  UnlblVO 

Delivered  to  your  door  bv  prepaid  parcel 
post.  Good  service,  high  quality  and  moderate 
prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  circular 

HAKKY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


IV.  I.  iveu  LiIULKS  heavy  laying  stock.  2ftc 
•ach  i  #23.50  per  180.  Roswell  Cole,  Khlnchcek,  N.  Y. 


REGAL-DORCAS  White Wyandottes 

and  Egg-bred  S.  0.  Buff  Leghorns.  Cockerels  and  pullets 

on  approval,  *8.50,  *S.  E8RLE  S  WILSON.  Bo>  497.  Hamm.nd,  N.T. 


SilrerPhsiiant  Km.  l.  i„  NY. 


HATCHING  EGGSKl!f1™e50.rS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS*.? 

100;  *5  for  50;  *8. 50  for  25.  J.  W.  MeINTINE.  Birnirdiville.  N.  J, 


Perfectly  Sanitary 

/CAREFULLY 


tinned 
and  soldered  smooth. 
No  rivet  holes  or  rough 
edges  to  hold  germs  and  dirt. 
Easy  to  keep  clean.  Only  the 
highest-grade  steel  plate  used. 
Built  true  to  rated  capacity, 
they  save  work  and  time,  fore¬ 
stall  disputes  and  are  a  big 
advantage  in  daily  service. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  60  , 
STURGES  &  BURN  MFG.  CO. 

Makars  of  Sturges  Guaranteed 
Capacity  Milk  Cans 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS  —— 
New  York  Office  and  Wirehouie.  ,  vA 
30  Church  Slreef 


minim 


'CHICOX& 


of  a  brood  frame.  Close  the  entrance 
so  only  two  or  three  bees  can  enter  at 
once,  put  on  the  cover,  make  everything 
tight  and  warm  and  leave  them  about 
one  week  without  disturbance.  By  this 
time  the  bees  have  learned  the  way  to 
their  new*  home,  cleaned  house  and  looked 
for  help,  which  they  must  have,  using 
full  sheets  of  foundation,  one  at  a  time. 
No  more  until  this  card  of  foundation  is 
fully  drawn  out,  then  another ;  no  more 
till  this  frame  is  fully  drawn  out,  and  so 
on  until  the  full  set  of  frames  is  in  the 
hive.  If  there  is  plenty  honey  coming  in 
you  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  these 
nuclei  will  timid  themselves  up  in  strong 
colonies  of  bees.  If  there  is  nut  suffi¬ 
cient  honey  coming  in,  they  want  feeding, 
which  is  done  with  the  numerous  bee 
feeders  on  the  market. 

Making  a  Start. — Last  year,  in  July, 
a  man  came  to  see  me  and  said  he  was 
crazy  about  bees.  Along  in  the  "Winter 
previous  he  had  ordered  beehives  and 
other  necessary  implements,  together  with 
a  colony  of  bees  for  a  start.  The  seller 
shipped  him  everything  but  the  hives ; 
they  were  to  be  sent  in  the  Spring.  It  was 
July,  and  the  firm  notified  him  they  could 
not  furnish  the  bees.  I  opened  up  hive 
No.  10  and  found  the  colony  building 
queen  cells,  preparing  to  swarm.  After 
he  paid  me  $25  I  took  this  colony  in  his 
auto  to  his  home,  located  them  on  tin- 
stand  where  he  wanted  them ;  then  I 
placed  his  two  hives  on  two  other  stands. 
Then  I  opened  up  the  full  colony  and 
selected  two  frames  with  nice,  large  queen 
cells,  bro’od  and  bees,  and  placed  them 
in  the  new  and  empty  hives.  I  filled  in 
the  old  hive  with  full  sheets  of  founda¬ 
tion  and  gave  him  instructions  how  to 
proceed  with  the  nucleus  as  stated  above. 
In  the  Fall  that  man  had  three  strong 
colonies  and  honey  enough  to  supply  his 
family  for  the  season.  This  goes  to  show 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  10  or  20 
colonies  in  the  city.  My  five  hives  were 
increased  from  five  to  14  and  produced 
300  lbs.  honey,  leaving  them  with  plenty 
of  honey  for  their  Winter  stores.  These 
14  hives  in  the  Fall  here  in  the  city  are 
worth  .$20  each,  or  .$280  Three 

hundred  pounds  of  honey  at  40c  per  lb. 
is  $120  more,  making  a  total  of  $400 
from  these  eight  colonies. 

New  York.  wesley  dibble. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(standardized) 

WILL 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 

BY  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 
Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 


Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a  2  I  2  per  cent 
dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  kill  virulent 
hog-cholera  virus  in  5  minutes  by  contact. 

FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mansro,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

vVevvill  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Whit#  Wyandotte  Cockerels-"  Regals  ’’  exft™ 

selected,  vigorous,  farm  raised  birds  of  John  8.  Martin's 
best,  $5  and  $7  each.  I..  O.  quiflLF.Y,  Box  846,  Florida,  N.T. 

COLD  BACK  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

*»  None  better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THOMAS  REiLY,  Chiltonviixe,  Plymouth,  Mas*. 

White  Leghorn-Cockerels  In’ from  ‘200-255: 

egg  hens,  24 , -egg  sire.  $1 :  two,  $7.  Five  R.  I.  Reds  from 
213-egg  hen.  85  each.  JUSTAH  HE  FARM,  Kennobank,  Naina 

S  f  W  I FGHOR1V  CORNELL  CERTIFIED 
V.  II.  PEDIGREE  COCKERELS 

from  our  proven  egg-producing  strain,  See  N,  .1.  ( ontest 
records.  Hatching  eggs  for  March,  April  anil  May  de¬ 
livery.  Grcendalo  Farms,  Grecmlitlc,  New  York 

BABYCHICKS  •■>. 

Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  100*  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prompt  and  reliable  service  Write 
for  interesting  prices.  HESS  HATCHERY,  Mt.  Clinton  Va 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRY  DEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Clark  H  ARROWS 


Send  for  free  booklet 

Bateman  and  Companies.Inc.  547  Hadison'Ave .  New  York  City 

£  ‘yicitg-  |[ji  <3*£^JRQN AGE^ ~'vsd& 
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The  Annual  Sweet  Clover 


|  Last  year  was  spent  in  experimenting 
with  the  new  annual  Sweet  clover.  It  is 
now  evident  that  this  clover  is  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  ranch  of  our  Eastern  farming  by 
furnishing  the  best  manurial  plant  yet 
introduced.  As  soon  as  the  seed  can  be 
grown  in  large  quantities  this  annual 
clover  is  sure  to  become  popular.  The 
following  notes  are  by  It.  M.  Hanna,  of 
New  Jersey,  who  has  probably  done  as 
much  work  with  Sweet  clover  as  anyone 
in  the  East.] 

The  regular  reports  on  the  new  an 
nual  white  Sweet  clover  appearing  in 
THE  R.  N.-Y.  the  past  Summer  and  Fall 
were  read  with  a  live  interest  by  a  host 
of  your  subscribers.  In  our  home  it  be¬ 
came  customary  to  ask,  “What’s  new  on 
Sweet  clover  this  week?”  and  there  was 
always  a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment 
when  nothing  new  came  to  light.  It  was 
with  this  feeling  in  mind  that  I  secured 
the  following  information  which  may 
prove  helpful  and  interesting  to  your 
readers. 

As  we  recall,  the  wave  of  Sweet  clover 
interest  is  due  to  the  generous  good  will 
and  work  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  which  during  the  past 
season  sent  out  seed  samples  to  45,000 
farmers,  hundreds  of  whom  have  thank¬ 
fully  made  favorable  reports  of  the  re¬ 
sults  attained.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  already  done  so  much  in  behalf 
of  this  new  plant,  I  wrote  specially  to 
find  out  what  would  be  their  policy  in 
regard  to  further  seed  distribution  the 
coming  season.  Their  letter  says  that 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  Ames, 
Iowa,  is  sending  out  small  packets  of  the 
annual  white  Sweet  clover  to  those  who 
send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing  the  seed.  This 
means  a  great  increase  in  the  army  of 
Sweet  clover  growers  the  coming  year. 
Many  of  the  45,000  who  were  in  on  the 
previous  distribution  will  grow  an  in¬ 


creased  acreage,  so  that  America  will  soon 
be  one  of  the  greatest  “honey”  producing 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  (The 
bees  seem  to  get  the  idea  that  it  is  an 
effort  especially  in  their  behalf,  and  they 
certainly  “camp”  on  the  ground.)  These 
honey  bees  remind  me  that  the  only  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  commercial  supply  of 
the  new  annual  white  Sweet  clover  seed 
was  noticed  in  one  of  the  bee  journals 
last  Fall.  To  the  average  seed  planter 
one  ounce  of  clover  seed  at  50c  does  not 
seem  a  worth-while  investment,  yet,  if 
properly  used,  a  one-ounce  start  will  give 
greater  results  than  several  pounds  broad¬ 
cast  and  uncultivated.  The  average  seed 
sample  sent  out  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  contains  about  100 
seeds. 

It  is  calculated  that  one  pound  of 
Sweet  clover  seed,  hulled,  contains  290,- 
000  seeds.  One  ounce  would  contain  18,- 
125  seeds.  If  germination  were  only  50 
per  cent  over  nine  thousand  plants  would 
result.  These  nine  thousand  plants  reset 
in  the  open  field,  8  ft.  6  ins.  apart  each 
way,  just  as  you  would  transplant  toma¬ 
toes,  and  cultivated  both  ways  with  horse 
Implements,  would  give  you  a  two-acre 
prospect  of  10  bu.  of  seed  at  10c  per 
oz.,  $960  from  a  50c  investment — and 
some  work  !  Few  realize  the  ground-cov¬ 
ering  capacity  of  Sweet  clover  plants.  If 
you  do  not  given  them  the  room,  of  course 
they  can  make  no  audible  complaint,  and 
resign  themselves  to  the  space  allotted, 
yet  some  of  these  plants  when  given  the 
room  and  allowed  to  grow  for  seed  will 
cover  over  25  sq.  ft  of  ground  space ;  3 
ft.  6  in.  each  way  gives  each  plant  about 
12  sq.  ft.  of  ground  to  cover. 

Ar  to  transplanting  Sweet  clover  plants 
the  past  ccason,  I  wish  to  say  I  was  suc¬ 
cessful  with  even  the  smallest  seedlings. 
Of  course,  trail  Ranting  will  never  be¬ 
come  a  “popular  p.rctice  with  Sweet 


clover,  any  more  than  it  did  with  Alfalfa, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to 
get  started  with  a  valuable  new  plant 
whose  seed  commands  such  a  high  price. 
I  was  also  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  venture  to  water  the  sets 
in  cases  of  need.  Taken  all  around,  I 
think  they  stand  replanting  as  well  as 
tomatoes. 

As  the  planting  season  will  soon  be 
with  us,  I  wish  before  closing  to  tell  how 


Vigorous  Growth  of  Annual  Sweet  Clover 

the  seed  was  planted  in  the  garden  to 
grow  plants  for  resetting.  A  fairly  rich 
piece  of  ground  was  well  broken  and  an 
average  application  of  lime  was  raked  in. 
The  rows  were  laid  off  about  15  in.  apart 
and,  late  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to 
protect  the  bacteria,  inoculated  soil  from 
an  active  Sweet  clover  field  (Alfalfa 


would  do)  was  sown  down  the  rows, 
about  a  good  handful  to  each  foot,  and 
then  worked  into  the  ground.  After 
firming  the  ground  with  the  hoe  face  the 
seed  was  distributed  along  the  rows  and 
covered  with  about  in.  of  fine  soil. 
Some  inoculated  soil  could  be  used  in  this 
covering.  After  again  firming  the  soil 
with  the  hoe  face,  the  rows  were  mulched 
with  y<>  in.  of  well-rotted  oat  straw, 
which  broke  up  into  a  fine  light  covering. 
This  was  done  to  prevent  “baking  in,” 
Avhich  is  liable  with  slow  germinating 
seed  on  some  of  our  New  Jersey  land. 
The  rows  of  seedlings  were  weeded  and 
tended  just  as  you  would  care  for  toma¬ 
toes  or  cabbage  seedlings.  When  thev 
were  ready  for  transplanting  the  ground 
was  thoroughly  wet,  and  as  much  soil 
left  with  the  roots  as  possible.  To  pro¬ 
tect  the  bacteria  nodules,  which  always 
sho'  ed  very  plainly,  the  roots  were 
dipped  in  thin  mud  and  kept  moist  until 
reset.  This  work  was  usually  done  on  a 
rainy  or  cloudy  day. 

Although  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  it 
seems  like  a  world  upsetting  experience 
for  farmers  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
a  new  plant.  “Looking  for  them”  down 
the  row  is  a  great  game  when  you  are 
not  sure  for  what  you  are  looking,  only 
surpassed  by  “wondering  how  they  will 
behave”  after  they  get  into  their  rompers. 
The  only  way  to  “get  wise”  to  Sweet 
clover  is  to  grow  it  and  keep  on  growing 
it  “more  abundantly.”  It  can  bring  more 
hope  and  promise  to  a  tired  profession 
than  any  other  single  plant.  I  thoroughly 
believe  “marking  time”  on  some  of  the 
regular  routine  will  pay  in  order  to  hitch 
up  with  some  of  the  ideas  which  are  des¬ 
tined  to  revolutionize  the  farming  out¬ 
look.  Commercial  fertilizers  may  be  used 
profitably  to  balance  a  crop  ration,  but 
humus,  the  more  natural  plant  food  and 
ground  conditioner,  the  “meat  and  pota¬ 
toes”  of  the  crop’s  meal,  must  be  grown 
these  days,  and  the  trick  cannot  be  done 
better  than  by  a  liberal  use  of  Sweet 
clover.  R.  M.  HANNA. 

New  Jersey. 


Get  the  Full  Value 
Out  of  Your  Soil 

Thorough  cultivation,  with  a  Planet  Jr.,  by 
breaking  up  and  pulverizing  the  ground,  let¬ 
ting  in  warmth  and  air,  and  keeping  in 
moisture,  doubles  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil,  doubles  the  effectiveness  of 
manures  and  fertilizers,  because  these  jt/  No.  12 

lie  idle  in  the  ground! 
unless  fed  to  the  crops 
by  cultivation. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr. 

Double  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe  either  strad¬ 
dles  the  rows  or  goes  be-  1 
tween  them,  as  desired. 

Equipped  with  plows,  hoes,  -ultivator  teeth  and  leaf  lifters,  it  is  specially  rec¬ 
ommended  for  home  or  market  gardens. 

Planet  Jr.  Cultivators  because  of  their  scientific  con¬ 
struction,  break  up  and  turn  the  ground  in  the  way  best 
suited  to  crop  growth.  They  feed  the  plants,  producing 
much  larger  and  better  growth.  They  can  be  set  to  up¬ 
root,  or  to  cut  off  below  the  ground,  dock,  bindweed  and 
other  deep  rooting  weeds.  Whatever  form  of  cultivating 
you  need  done,  there  is  a  Planet  Jr,  to  do  it  the  best  way. 


No.  90  Planet  Jr.  Twelve-tooth  Har¬ 
row,  Cultivator 
and  Pulverizer 

is  a  great  time  and 
labor-saver  for  far¬ 
mers  and  market 
gardeners,  beet 
and  tobacco 
growers. 
Leaves  the 

No.  90  ^  soilinper- 

»  \ “AskssSsix  feet  con¬ 

dition. 


as: 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Box  1107V 

Philadelphia 

Cultivators  and 
Wheel  Hoes  of  every 
descriptio?i. 


<P 


Write  for  our  free 
illustrated  catalog, 
describing  and  giv¬ 
ing  directions 
for  the  use  of 
all  Planet  Jr. 
Implements. 


Planet  Jr. 


ampion 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


npHE  FORD  Manual 
A  says,  ‘‘  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by 
experimenting  with 
different  makes  of 
plugs. 

“The  make  of  plugs 
with  which  the  Ford 
engines  are  equipped 
when  they  leave  the 
factory  are  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  requirements 
of  our  motor.” 

Champion  “X”  Spark 
Plugs  are  standard 
equipment  on  Ford 
Cars  and  have  been 
since  1911. 

1921  price  75c 


X  , 

RE&US.PATPfI 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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Are  “Electrifiers”  of  Benefit? 

Last  year  Mr.  H.  P.  Demarest,  of 
Orange  Co.,  X.  Y.,  reported  his  use  of  a 
homemade  “electrifier,”  a  device  for  at¬ 
tracting  electricity  from  the  air  for  the 
benefit  of  farm  crops.  The  following  re¬ 
port  brings  the  matter  up  to  date : 

Our  type  of  electrifier  was  made  by 
purchasing  as  long  a  5-16-in.  rod  from 
the  blacksmith  supply  house  as  would 
stand  without  bending  over  of  its  own 
weight.  10  to  12  ft.  rods.  I  took  these 
over  to  a  local  tinsmith  and  had  him 
solder  on  three  heavy,  pointed  copper 
wires  at  one  end.  These  were  bent  up 
basket-shape  about  three  inches  above  the 
end  of  the  rod.  These  copper  wires  were 


-Hod in  ground 


Telephone  11  ire  Adjusted  as  Electrifier 

to  collect  the  electricity.  Such  a  rod, 
with  only  its  top  pointed  by  the  black¬ 
smith,  is  reported  to  have  served  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

To  set  the  rods  we  used  a  ,‘>0-in.  steel 
rod  of  similar  size,  which  we  drove  in  the 
grouud  about  2  ft.,  close  beside  the  tree 
trunk.  After  this  was  withdrawn  the 
long  rod  was  inserted  and  the  earth  was 
trampled  in  firmly  beside  it.  A  seven- 
year-old  tree  with  rod  beside  it  looked 
about  as  indicated  in  cut  below,  and  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine 
such  a  rod  will  affect  an  area  about 
equaling  its  height  in  all  directions,  the 
power  diminishing  as  with  the  distance 
from  the  rod  itself.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  plan  is  to  induce  a  freer 
flow  o.  lectricity  from  the  atmosphere 
into  the  soil  than  is  afforded  by  the  tree 
itself,  although  I  believe  that  every  tree 
is  said  to  be  a  natural  lightning  rod.  This 
also  makes  it  cmereni  that  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  use  any  one  type  of 
rodding  in  order  tc  conduct  such  an  ex¬ 
periment.  In  fact,  i  think  that  it  wou  d 
be  perfectly  practical  to  rod  a  very  large 
tree  by  inserting  a  screw  eye  in  the  top- 
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Iron  R<jd  Electrifier 

most  branch  of  the  tree  and  to  make  an 
electrifier  by  using  ordinary  telephone 
wire,  the  top  of  which  was  simply  caught 
in  a  loop  through  the  screw  eye  while 
the  bottom  was  connected  up  with  a  rod 
or  something  like  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  cop¬ 
per  sunk  a  foot  or  two  in  the  grouud. 

So  much  for  the  electrifier  itself.  I 
was  interested  in  this  matter  in  the  first 
place  by  reading  a  group  of  reports  taken 
from  various  sources.  The  experiment 


the  results  I  got  with  certain  of  our  gar¬ 
den  fruits  and  vegetables,  popcorn  having 
responded  particularly  well.  But  I  have 
no  idea  as  to  what  the  electricity  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  to  stimulate  plant  growth. 
Perhaps  it  helps  make  certain  plant  food 
directly  available,  perhaps  it  does  its 
work  indirectly  by  stimulating  certain 
soil  micro-organisms.  As  I  say,  I  don’t 
pretend  to  know  anything  about  this,  but 
results  in  the  garden  led  me  to  carry  the 
experiment  out  to  our  orchards.  And 
here  the  results  ar  ?  far  harder  for  the 
layman  to  report  convincingly  upon.  I 
will  say  this,  however,  that  my  father 
and  I  are  both  pretty  well  convinced  that 
we  are  getting  some  good  results,  but 
hardly  know  how  to  express  the  results 
scientifically.  A  group  of  rodded  trees 
situated  right  on  a  line  between  a  rich 
and  poor  section  of  oui  orchard  are  cer¬ 
tainly  some  of  the  finest  trees  of  them  all, 
particularly  wherever  the  tref  .  odded  has 
happened  to  be  a  McIntosh.  Early  in  the 
season,  I  am  sure  that  t’  ‘se  same  rodded 
trees  show  a  better  green  in  sunlight  at 
the  proper  angle  and  the  fruit  shows  up 
a  little  better  and  bigger.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  question  but  what  the  rodded 
trees  are  a  trifle  bigger  than  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  On  the  other  hand,  these  differ¬ 
ences  seems  to  diminish  towards  the  ends 
.  of  the  season  and  these  things  are  harder 
to  point  out.  However,  I  think  that  there 
must  be  some  advantage  even  then,  just 
as  there  would  be  in  the  case  of  two 
quite  similar  animals,  one  of  which  had 
started  off  better  than  the  other. 

As  it.  stands,  therefore,  I  feel  that  those 
interested  should  do  a  little  experimenting 
on  their  own  part :  especially  so,  since 


the  experiment  i.s  so  easily  made.  There 
seems  to  be  some  extremely  good  author¬ 
ity  for  saying  that  the  results  are  splen¬ 
did  with  strawberries,  and  several  men 
have  said  that  they  are  well  worth  while 
in  their  fruit  trees.  it.  t.  demarest. 

New  York. 


The  Sun  and  the  Weather 

Some  time  ago  Prof.  Massey  asked  why 
we  got  our  coldest  weather  after  the  sun 
turns  northward.  The  following,  taken 
from  a  daily  paper,  seems  to  explain  it. 

The  ground,  the  earth  is  a  great  store¬ 
house  of  heat  and  cold.  During  the 
warm  days  of  Summer  and  Autumn  in 
our  northern  hemisphere  the  earth  is  stor¬ 
ing  up  the  warmth  being  poured  upon  it 
by  old  Sol.  \\  her.  the  first  frosty  winds 
of  late  Fall  begin  to  sweep  down  “from 
Greenland's  icy  mountains”  the  stored 
up  heat  of  the  earth  rises  up  in  its  might 
and  softens  the  bite  of  the  unwelcome 
northers. 

But  the  northers  refuse  to  abate  their 
att°ck.  They  return  again  and  again 
with  greater  and  greater  fury,  until  the 
storehouse  of  heat  that  good  Mother  Earth 
has  replenished  during  the  warm  days 
become  more  and  more  exhausted.  Mother 
Earth  with  her  storehouse  bravely  with¬ 
stands  the  seige  until  the  dreary,  short 
days  of  late  December,  when  almost  de¬ 
serted  in  the  struggle  by  old  Sol  himself, 
she  weakens  rapidly.  Then  the  Winter 
winds  from  the  north  find  little  opposi¬ 
tion  for  six  weeks  or  more  after  the 
shortest  days  of  the  year,  and  spread 
Winter’s  grasp  more  completely  over  the 
then  more  thoroughly  chilled  earth. 

The  same  story,  but  in  reversed  form  is 
to  be  told  about  the  warmest  days  of 
Summer.  The  earth,  chilled  thoroughly 
by  the  Winter  months,  is  not  thawed  out 
sufficiently  for  the  most  direct  rays  of 
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the  sun  to  burn  with  all  their  fury  as 
one  might  think  around  June  21.  ‘The 
greatest  heat  is  not  felt  until  a  month 
or  more  after  the  sun  has  been  shining 
from  nearly  a  perpendicular  position  over¬ 
head  and  thereby  thawing  out  the  cold 
stored  up  in  the  earth  during  Winter. 

Cancelled  Postage  Stamps 

In  times  past  we  have  had  many  let¬ 
ters  from  our  people  who  want  to  know 
about  the  schemes  for  collecting  postage 
stamps.  Formerly  there  were  many  such. 
Generally  the  report  was  that  some  per¬ 
son  in  Australia  or  in  some  foreign  coun¬ 
try  was  trying  to  make  a  collection  of 
the  stamps  which  they  proposed  to  use 
m  securing  a  fund  for  a  college.  No  one 
was  able  to  tell  how  such  stamps  could 
be  used  tor  the  purpose,  and  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  feared  that  the  scheme  was  to  re¬ 
move  the  cancellation  marks  through  the 
use  of  chemicals  and  sell  the  stamps  as 
genuine.  The  Post  Office  Department  al¬ 
ways  discouraged  these  chain  letters 
which  called  for  the  stamps,  and  they 
seem  to  have  disappeared  from  the  mails. 
Now  comes  a  new  proposition.  It  is 
stated  that  a  clergyman  in  Pennsylvania 
is  trying  to  obtain  cancelled  stamps  of 
all  kinds.  It  is  said  that  he  sends  these 
stamps  to  Christian  workers  in  foreign 
fields. _  These  workers  paste  nine  stamps 
on  bright-colored  paper  and  give  them  to 
the  school  children  for  deportment  and 
attendance.  It  is  stated  that  these  for¬ 
eign  children  are  eager  to  get  these  strips 
of  cancelled  stamps.  Wre  received  in¬ 
quiries  about  this  work  and  sent  the  case 
to  the  Post  Office  Department.  After  an 
investigation  they  reply  that  this  clergy¬ 
man  is  a  man  of  high  standing.  They 
think  his  scheme  for  collecting  these 
postage  stamps  is  a  worthy  cause,  and 
they  can  obtain  no  evidence  indicating 
that  the  scheme  is  improperly  conducted. 
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Titan  10-20— for  Economy  Farming 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1921 
AND  THE  YEARS  TO  COME 

TRACTORS  come  and  tractors  go  but  Titan  10-20  continues  its  steady 
traveling  along  the  roads  of  popularity,  and  in  the  fields  of  labor,  con¬ 
quering  the  most  difficult  of  practical  farm  tasks. 

Theories  and  experiments  in  design  and  construction  run  their  course 
among  manufacturers  and  among  farmers  —  and  leave  behind  a  varied 
history.  But  the  service  record  of  Titan  has  been  a  revelation  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  world.  Its  record  as  an  efficient  farm  power  unit  has  been,  to  state 
a  plain  truth,  convincing. 

During  its  history,  Titan  sales  have  swept  ahead;  this  tractor  has  carried 
its  success  into  every  county  and  country.  Yet,  except  for  minor  improve¬ 
ments  and  betterments,  Titan  design  has  remained  unchanged.  It  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  the  test  of  hardest,  roughest  usage,  the  test  of  strenuous  com¬ 
petition,  so  that  to  date  the  farming  world  has  invested  over  seventy  million 
dollars  in  Titans.  Can  there  be  better  proof  of  thorough  practicability? 

Titan  10-20  is  now  more  than  ever  standard  because  it  is  fundamentally 
simple,  enduring,  reliable,  right.  Do  not  be  deluded  by  initial  false  economy. 

Increase  the  efficiency  of  your  work  for  1921  by  an  investment  in  this 
power.  The  International  dealer  is  the  man  to  see. 

International  Harvester  Company 

°fAmerica 

CHICAGO  (incorporated)  USA 

92  ‘■Branch  Houses  and  15,000  ^Dealers  in  the  United  States 
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Farmer’s  Week  at  Cornell 


A  Helpful  Gathering. — Farmers  of 
the  State,  with  their  wives,  have  taken 
advantage  of  ideal  weather  and  road  con¬ 
ditions  to  attend  the  fourteenth  annual 
farmers’  week  event  at  Cornell  in  un¬ 
usual  numbers.  They  seem  to  feel  the 
need  more  than  ever  of  consultation  with 
men  who  have  given  a  good  part  of  their 
lives  to  careful  study  of  farmers’  prob¬ 
lems.  Just  before  the.  opening  up  of 
Spring  work  the  event  is  a.  most  timely 
help  in  determining  in  the  minds  of  farm¬ 
ers  just  what  and  how  much  they  will  do 
in  planting  or  preparing  for  the  various 
crops  in  which  they  are  interested. 
Farmers  are  more  and  more  coming  to  see 
that  a  week  spent  at  the  State  College, 
studying  the  great-  quantity  ol  practical 
educational  exhibits,  the  literature  that 
has  been  prepared  on  the  various  lines  of 
work,  and  listening  to  the  best,  experts  to 
be  found  in  their  various  lines  of  work 
is  a  good  Spring  investment.  They  are 
learning  that  it  pays  to  plan  their  work 
in  advance — to  get  away  from  it  and  to 
size  it  up  from  other  and  new  viewpoints. 

Looking  Forward. — There  is  much  se¬ 
rious  discussion  of  the  future  of  farming, 
not  only  from  the  lecture  platforms,  but 
in  the  corridors,  at  the  lunch  tables  and 
in  every  place  where  men  come  into  con¬ 
versational  contact  with  their  fellows. 
Farmers  have  suffered  from  and  are  suf¬ 
fering  so  seriously  from  deflation  of  prices 
that  they  are  more  thoughtful  than  ever 
before.  They  want  every  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  phases  of  their  work  that  is 
to  be  had.  They  are  hesitant  about  the 
future. 

A  Fine  Program. — The  college  had 
prepared  one  of  the  widest  ranged  pro¬ 
grams  it  has  ever  put  before  farmers  and 
some  of  the  finest  exhibits.  New  inter¬ 
ests  creep  into  the  program  and  the  ex¬ 
hibits  each  year,  marking  the  growth  in 
our  farming  activities.  The  New  York 
State  extension  leaders  have  come  into 
considerable  prominence  in  a  leadership 
way.  as  they  are  meeting  the  demands  of 
agriculture  in  a  most  helpful  and  prac¬ 
tical  method. 

Co-operation. — Agricultural  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  all  its  forms  has  had  many  boosts 
during  the  week.  Speakers,  many  of  them 
the  most  successful  farmers  in  the  lines 
they  represent,  invariably  recommend 
more  and  better  co-operation,  particular¬ 
ly  in  marketing  Fall  food  crops,  as  being 
about  the  only  hope  the  farmer  has  or 
can  have  to  secure  a  fair  return  for  his 
work.  They  have  not  failed  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  any  farmer  who  refuses  to 
sign  the  pooling  contracts  by  means  of 
which  his  milk  will  be  better  handled,  to 
doubt  the  wisdom,  even  the  sanity,  of 
growers  of  any  crops  failing  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  the  disposal  of  those  crops.  Many 
farmers’  co-operative  organizations  art1  in 
business  session  this  week,  trying  to  come 
to  working  agreements  and  arrangements 
whereby  their  members’  interests  shall  be 
better  looked  after. 

The  Milk  Problem. — One  of  the  big 
subjects  of  discussion,  in  which  men  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  phases  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  have  spoken  or. will 
speak,  is  that  of  milk.  John  D.  Miller, 
vice-president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
as  one  of  the  first  to  have  an  inning,  said 
that,  all  the  subjects  pertaining  to  milk 
that  could  be  considered  as  controversial 
were  to  be  discussed  with  care,  and  seri¬ 
ousness.  with  the  idea  of  arriving  at  some 
common  ground  of  agreement  or  a  com¬ 
mon  working  point.  He  remarked  that 
about  the  only  subject  under  the  head  of 
milk  production  and  distribution  not  open 
to  controversy  at  the  present  tune  was 
the  statement  that  milk  is  produced  by 
cows.  Ilis  look  backward  into  general 
agricultural  conditions  and  their  relation 
to  the  other  industries  was  most.  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests  can  netfer  thrive  when  the  buying 
power  of  45.000.000  farmers  is  curtailed 
about  60  per  cent,  a.s  at  present. .  Nor 
can  workingmen  thrive  when  manufactur-' 
ing  does  not.  Neither-' can  any  of  the 
other  industries  that  depend  on  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  general  public 
thrive  when  farmers  do  not  thrive.  He 
showed  the  changes  the  milk-producing 
areas  have  gone  through  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  that  the  limit  of  reaching  out 
for  more  milk  for  cities  has  been  about 
reached.  Where  formerly  milk  for  New 
York  City  came  from  a  radius  of  50  to 
100  miles  around  that  city,  it  is  now 
coming  from  400  to  500  miles  away  and 
can  no  longer  call  on  bigger  areas.  There¬ 
fore  the  industry  in  this  area  must  be 
protected  and  preserved.  In  the  past 
year  the  average  price  of  milk  to  farmers 
in  this  area  was  lower  than  in  that  near 
any  other  city  of  the  country. 

Surplus  Milk.- — He  si,  wed  the  need 
of  farmers  earing  for  the'i  surplus  milk, 
that  comparatively  small  amounts  of 
wildcat  supply  be  not  allowed  to  ruin  all 
milk  prices  as  they  are  doing  now.  to  the 
unmeasured  injury  of  dairymen.  Dean 
TT.  E.  Cook,  formerly  of  Canton  School  of 
Agriculture,  vis  always  a  popular  speaker 
with  farmers,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
his  talk  said  that  he  did  not  see  how  any 
dairyman  can  fail  to  sign  the  Dairymen’s 
League  contracts.  His  idea  of  the  need 
of  dairymen’s  needing  to  use  better  prac¬ 
tices  in  general  agriculture,  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  other  lines  besides  the  dairy,  were 
valuable  for  the  downright  common  sense 
they  contain.  Dairymen  are  in  general 
poor  farmers,  in  the  sense  of  general 
farming,  he  says.  They  are  not  skillful 


enough  in  growing  on  the  farm  the- things 
the  cows  need  to  eat. 

Living  Conditions. — Permanency  in 
farming  as  a  business  has  been  empha¬ 
sized  by  several  practical  men.  If  the 
right  kind  of  labor  is  to  be  kept  on  the 
farm  it  must  regard  the  farm  from  a  co¬ 
partnership  idea.  It  must  have  a  co- 
interest  with  the  farmer.  The  farm  must 
be  either  a  purely  one-man  or  one-family 


ployees.  Dr.  .T.  C.  Gal  pin  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  for¬ 
mer  New  York  State  boy.  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  some  of  the  biggest  audiences  of 
the  wcH-  by  his  arguments  in  favor  of 
better  Homes  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  farmers.  He  has  studied  very 
closely  the  living  conditions  of  tenant 
farmers  in  16  States  during  the  past 
year,  and  is  emphatic  in  saying  that 
farmers  must  live  better  if  boys  and  girls 
of  the  farms  are  to  be  kept  on  the  farms. 
He  had  very  interesting  suggestions  as 
to  improvement  of  farming  communities, 
sketching  the  history  of  a  farm  survey 
recently  taken  in  Bellville.  N.  Y.  About 


throughout  the  week,  and  results  of  the 
discussions  are  bound  to  come  soon. 

Rural  Schools. — The  rural  school 
conference  was  a  center  of  interest,  and 
some  of  the  7/fbi#gs  determined  by  the 
three  days’  discussions  between  farmers 
and  educators  will  be  one  of  the  big 
things  of  the  week,  and  must  be  told  of 
later. 

Recreation  —  The  rural  recreation 
features  are  of  intense  interest.  Great 
growth  in  the  recognition  of  the  need  of 
this  work  in  rural  communities  has  been 
observed  all  the  week.  Audiences  are 
crowded  to  capacity  where  this  is  the 
topic.  The  rural  recreatjon  practice 
period  each  afternoon  at  5  p.  m.  has 
grown  beyond  bounds.  The  display  of 
new  books  on  rural  recreation  is  one  of 
the  centers  of  attention  and  makes  a 
Surprisingly  big  display.  The  evening 
games  are  this  year  so  crowded  by  spec¬ 
tators,  who  are  there  to  get  something  to 
carry  back  to  home  communities,  that 
space  to  demonstrate  games  is  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  Judging  from  the  interest  in  this 
work  better  times  are  coming  for  the 
young  folks  on  the  farm.  If  any  boy  or 
girl  or  leader  of  any  rural  community  has 
been  unable  to  get  to  these  meetings  and 
wishes  help  they  should  send  to  the  col¬ 
lege  for  the  monthly  instruction  sheet  in 
various  lines  of  rural  recreation  that  are 
being  sent  out  by  the  college  now  to 
people  interested.  Relaxation,  “loosening 
up,”  real,  live,  old-fashioned  fun.  even 
to  a  square  dance,  with  “Happy  Rill” 
Daniels  to  play  for  it  and  to  “call  off.” 
are  uniting  Farmers'  Week  visitors  to  the 
"college  to  the  extension  workers  and  to 
each  other  as  never  'before.  We  must 
learn  to  play  together  before  we  can  work 
together  satisfactorily  is  as  true  as  any¬ 
thing  can  be.  especially  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munities.  F. 


.4  Rustic  Summer  House  on  Stilts 


affair  to  succeed  ;  or.  better,  it  must  be 
large  enough  to  employ  more  than  one 
hired  man.  No  man  likes  to  work  alone,  or 
will  work  alone  long.  There  is  inspira¬ 
tion  in  companionship.  Much  emphasis 
has  been  laid  on  the  need,  just  at  this 
particular  time,  as  one  means  of  getting 
farm  life  back  onto  its  feet  again,  of  giv¬ 
ing  farmers  a  chance  to  improve  housing 
conditions  on  their  farms  for  themselves 
and  families  and  for  tenants  and  em- 


30  people  from  that  place  were  present, 
wearing  red  badges  giving  the  name  of 
their  community.  The  history  of  the 
rural  communities,  all  facts  concerning 
their  growth  or  decay  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  State.  Where  have  the 
young  people  gone,  and  why.  and  what 
could  have  kept  them  there,  means  things 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  tin*  Government 
to  know.  The  human  side  of  farming  has 
been  a  popular  and  favorable  topic 


We  have  fine  sleighing  in  Franklin 
county.  Stove  wood  and  pulp  wood  is 
being  moved  quite  freely.  The  ice  harvest 
is  about  completed.  Farmers’  institutes 
are  being  held  in  several  towns  in  the 
county.  Farmers  are  forming  co-opera¬ 
tive  buying  associations  through  the  coun¬ 
ty.  The  potato  market  is  very  poor,  50c 
a  bushel  being  the  top  price,  with  a  large 
part  of  last  year’s  crop  in  producers’ 
hands.  Farm  labor  more  plentiful,  with 
reduced  wages.  n.  T.  .t. 

Franklin  Co..  N.  Y. 
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I  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  know  from  experience  what  a 
splendid,  dependable  preparation  Corona  Wool  Fat  is,  for  the  house¬ 
hold  or  barn  use.  I  want  to  send  every  one  of  you  a  FREE  Trial 
Package.  I  don’t  ask  for  a  cent  of  money — now  or  later — not  even 
for  postage.  I  just  want  you  to  have  this  Trial  Package  on  hand 
when  something  happens,  so  that  you  can  test  it  and  see  for  yourself 
what  a  remarkable  healing  and  soothing  salve  it  it  for  caked  udders, 
sore  teats,  barb  wire  cuts,  rope  burns,  wounds,  sores  of  any  kind, 
hoof  troubles,  boils,  scratches,  sore  shoulders,  etc.,  on  live  stock. 


Name . 
Town.. 


I  want  you  to  also  see  how  quickly  it  heals  cuts,  sores,  burns,  chapped  hands  and  wounds  of  any  kind 
on  human  beings,  for  I  know  if  you  once  try  it,  you’ll  never  be  without  Corona  in  the  house  and  bam. 

The  Healing  Ointment— for  the  Home  and  Barn 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  in  which  you  will  not  find  some  use  for  Corona.  It  is  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  over  a  million  homes.  After  you  use  this  trial  package  you  too  will  say, “That’s  great 

stuff.”  Corona  Wool  Fat  is  not  a  grease,  but  the  fatty  secretions  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  wool  and  skin  of  sheep.  It’s  different  from  any  salve 
or  ointment  you  ever  tried.  It  heels  and  soothes,  but  will  not  smart  or 
blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  It  has  healed  thousands  of  wounds 
without  leaving  a  scar  where  other  healing  lotions  have  failed. 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today.  Get  my  FREE  Trial  Pack¬ 
age,  test  it  and  see  for  yourself  that  Corona  Wool  Fat 
is  the  greatest  healing  ointment.  I  know  that  after  a 
trial  you  will  never  want  to  be  without 
Corona  again.  A  can  in  the  house  or 
barn  is  a  sure  and  safe  first  aid  for  any 
injury  of  man  or  beast.  Corona  Wool 
Fat  is  sold  by  leading  Drug  Stores 
Hardware  Dealers,  and  Blacksmiths 
C.  G.  Phillips,  Pres. 


Mail  this  FREE 
TRIAL  Sample 
PACKAGE 
COUPON ! 


The  Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  lOCorona  Blk.,  Kenton,  O. 

Dear  Sir:— Without  obligation,  send  postpaid  Free  Sample 
Package  of  Corona  Wool  Fat. 


I  have  never  used  Corona. 


State . R-  F •  D . 

NOTE— If  desired  we  will  send  you,  in  addition  to  the  free 
sample  a  regular  8-ounce  or  20-ounce  package  of  Corona  and 
you  can  pay  the  postmaster  when  received.  Mark  X  below, 
opposite  the  size  package  wanted. 

. 8-oz.  can  by  mail,  postpaid,  65c.  At  dealers,  60c. 

. 20-oz.  can  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.25.  At  dealers,  $1.20, 


The  Corona  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  10  ,  Kenton,  Ohio 


Corona  Heals  Barb 
Wire  Cuta  Smoothly 


uiliu 


Heals  Galled  end 
Bore  Shoulders 


For  Sore  Teats 
of  Cows 


Country-wide  Produce  Situation 

Totato  stocks  decrease  RAPIDLY — PRICES 
OF  MOST  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
STILL  TEND  DO'  ARD 

The  rapid  shrinkage  of  potato  stocks 
(he  first  part  of  the  season,  as  indicated 
by  recent  official  reports,  i  nrobably  due 
to  rot,  feeding  to  cattle  and  the  rejection 
of  Xo.  12  stock.  Last  Spring  any  sort  of 
poloto  was  worth  shipping.  This  season 
only  Xo.  Is  are  wanted,  and  it  must  be 
a  real  first  at  that.  Receivers  are  only 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  AlexancP 


too  glad  of  an  excuse  for  turning  down 
a  carlot  that  is  not  up  to  gTade  whenever 
the  market  has  been  going  down  since 
purchase,  and  that  has  been  the  case 
most  of  the  time  this  .season.  Evidently 
there  are  Xo.  Is  enough  to  supply  carlot 
shipments  at  the  usual  volume  until  new 
stock  again  occupies  the  market.  There 
is  hope  of  a  long  season  for  old  stock. 
Southern  acreage  seems  to  be  at  least  25 
per  cent  short  and  in  many  sections 
poorly  fertilized  on  account  of  high  cost 
of  materials.  If  weather  is  favorable  old 
stock  may  sell  freely  throughout  .Tune. 
Tf  the  markets  will  take  a  little  over 
2.000  cars  a  week,  average  for  the  next 
15  weeks,  most  of  the  available  old  stock 
will  have  been  sold,  provided  only  the 
best  stock  is  shipped.  If  prices  should 
advance  enough  to  tempt  shipments  of 
No.  2s  from  nearby  sections  the  market 
irwglit  end  the  season  poorly. 

The  average  monthly  prices  for  a  long 
term  of  years  will  show  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  slightly  upward  from  December 
to  March,  but  the  average  gain  is  hardly 
more»tban  enough  to  offset  shrinkage  and 
cost  of  handling.  .Some  years — 1020  for 
instance — the  Winter  advance  has  been 
far  above  the  average.  Most  of  the  gain 
in  the  last  part  of  the  season  goes  to 
dealers,  because  they  study  the  probabili¬ 
ties  more  thoroughly  and  ,buy  an  unusu¬ 
ally  large  share  of  the  stock  in  such  sea¬ 
sons.  .but  leave  it  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  growers  when  the  prospects  do  not 
seem  so  good.  They  usually  get  the  best 
of  it.  because  it  is  part  of  their  business 
to  study  the  situation  and  assume  risks. 
Growers  can  profit  by  the  exceptional 
years  only  through  study  of  the  crop  and 
market  situation.  Otherwise  the  only 
way  to  average  a  safe  return  is  to  sell 
part  in  the  Fall  and  part  at  various  times 
later  in  the  season.  In  this  way  the 
average  selling  price  over  a' series  of.  say 
10  years,  will  .be  above  the  average  cost 
of  production.  Any  other  way  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  gamble,  except  for  the  few 
who  make  a  business  of  studying  the 
market,  and  even  these  will  lose  some¬ 
times. _  But  being  right  more  than  half 
the  time  is  very  different  from  being 
wrong  more  than  half  the  time,  and  that 
is  what  the  average  farmer  is  likely  to 
do  in  his  tendency  each  season  to  follow 
the  crowd  or  to  avoid  whatever  crops  or 
practices  caused  the  loss  of  the  previous 
year  and  to  overdo  whatever  paid  him  a 
profit.  Just  now  the  Western  potato 
markets  seem  to  *be  picking  up  a  little, 
but  the  East  shows  no  improvement.  The 
general  carlot  range  in  the  country  is  50 
to  00  cents,  and  for  large  lots  in  the 
cities  $1  to  $1.35  per  100  lbs. 

Reduction  in  acreage  is  the  order  of 
(he  day.  Some  of  the  early  truck  crops, 
like  eggplant  and  peppers,  were  planted 
so  lightly  in  the  South  that  the  supply 
fell  short  of  demand  in  Northern  mar¬ 
kets,  but  there  was  too  much  celery,  let¬ 
tuce  and  spinach  planted.  Shippers,  in¬ 
stead  of  receiving  checks  for  carlots  of 
these  crops,  sometimes  were  out  of  pocket 
to  the  extent,  of  the  freight  bills.  South¬ 
ern  cabbage  is  too  low  for  profit,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rather  large  acreage  and  the 
heavy  supplies  of  old  cabbage  in  the 
North. 

Texas  onions  will  be  on  the  market  the 
last  of  March,  owing  to  the  early  season 
in. the  South.  They  will  meet  heavy  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  early  Northern  crop,  and  the 
onion  price  outlook  seems  dubious  for 
that  period.  Fortunately  the  Texas  onion 
.acreage  is  reduced  nearly  one-fifth  com¬ 
pared  with  the  heavy  plantings  a  year 
ago.  Southern  potato  acreage  is  reduced 
by  about  the  same  per  cent  in  the  early 
shipping  sections,  which  is  probably  for¬ 
tunate  for  all  concerned. 

WATCHING  THE  MIDSEASON  STATES 
The  outlook  will  be  clearer  as  the  sea¬ 
son  advances  northward,  reaching  the 
area  from  Virginia  westward,  a  section 
which  felt  the  first  force  of  the  price  de¬ 
cline  last  season.  The  effect  on  acreage 
in  these  midseason  States  should  be  some 
indication  of  the  probable  attitude  of 
Northern  farmers.  There  is  talk  of  re¬ 
duction  now  almost  everywhere,  but  an 
early  Spring,  with  cheaper  labor,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  seeds,  may  affect  the  plans. 

It  is  hard  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
season's  outlook  on  a  warm  Spring  morn¬ 
ing. 

MUCH  CABBAGE  IN  STORAGE 
Eastern  markets  show  a  better  tone  for 
onions.^  fancy  lots  recovering  to  $1.50  in 
New  York  City,  but  not  much  stock  of¬ 
fered  in  leading  markets  sells  far  above 
SI.  Cabbage  is  doing  no  better.  Southern 
growers  find  it  does  not  pay  them  to  ship 
much  cabbage,  spinach,  lettuce  and  such 
crops  this  season,  and  considerable  stock 
has  gone  to  waste.  Cabbage  stored  in  the 
North  was  about  30  per  cent  more  than 
last  season.  Shipments  have  been  only 
a  little  heavier  than  a  year  ago.  and 
probably  there  is  plenty  of  stock  left  un¬ 
less  the  situation  in  the  South  .should 
force  the  market  to  depend  more  than 
usual  on  old  stock.  g.  b.  f. 


Sick  Sheep 

What  is  wrong  with  my  sheep?  I  have 
a  small  flock  of  27  head.  These  have  been 
in  barn  since  October.  One  of  the  largest 
ewes  is  sick,  unable  to  walk,  and  I  no¬ 
ticed  two  more  are  getting  the  disease. 
I  he  one  that  is  down  has  a  rattling  noise 
in  her  throat.  I  am  under  the  impression 
they  have  lung  fever.  They  all  have  a 
fairly  good  appetite.  Have  been  feeding 
timothy  hay.  I  watered  them  by  putting 
a  tub  in  the  pen  and  carried  the  water  in 
the  tub.  h.  b. 

Maryland. 

Sheep  to  keep  healthy  must  be  made  to 
take  active  exercise  out  of  doors  every 
day.  Many  of  the  most  successful  shep¬ 
herds  make  their  ewes  in  lamb  walk  three 
or  four  miles  every  day  to  get  their  hay, 
which  is  scattered  over  the  surface  of  a 
distaut  field.  Timothy  hav  is  unsuitable 
for  sheep.  Clover  or  Alfalfa  is  better, 
and  to  each  sheep  give  two  pounds  of 
roots  or  silage  daily  to  keep  the  bowels 
active..  Constipation  is  deadly  and  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  disease  of  the  liver,  which 
leads  to  self-poisoning  (auto-intoxica- 
tion).  The  sheep  that  are  down  cannot 
lie  saved  and  should  be  slaughtered  and 
the  meat  used  if  they  are  in  good  flesh 
and  no  serious  disease,  such  as  pneumo-  | 
nia.  is  found  present.  Feed  and  manage 
the  other  sheep  as  we  have  suggested. 


LNSI  RPASSF.D  for  pecans  or  live  stock;  400 
acres,  slightly  rolling,  in  black  belt  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Alabama;  could  be  divided  into  small  tracts; 
abundance  of  lime,  potash  and  phosphorus  in 
soil;  clovers  grown  easily;  a  small  grove  of 
large  native  pecan  trees  on  land;  small  recent 
Plantings  on  adjoining  properties,  and  extensive 
plantings  contemplated:  four  fine  families  front 
North  within  radius  of  one  mile;  three  miles 
from  railroad.  S.  E.  PORTER,  Uniontown, 
Ala.;  R.  D.  No.  1. 
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HOMES  WANTED — We  will  eo-operate  with  anv 
responsible  family,  in  placing,  tvuit  them,  a 
suitable  Catholic  child,  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willingness  will 
produce  the  right  results.  Address  PLACING 
OT  l’  BUREAU,  417  Broome  St..  New  York. 


WANTED — 100  bn.  buckwheat. 
&  BROS.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


B.  H.  REED 


70  ACRES  bordering  Connecticut  Valley:  20 
acres  young  bearing  orchard;  acre  raspberries; 
10-room  house:  running  water;  2  large  barns; 
henhouse;  extensive  buildings;  slate-roofed,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition:  readily  accessible;  bargain 
HOWARD  S AFFORD.  Putney.  Vt.  g 


HONEY — Choice  clover  extracted.  00  lbs.  $12 
f.  o.  b. :  10  lbs.  $2.70;  5  lbs..  $1.45;  10  lbs.' 
amber.  $1.85,  postpaid,  3d  zone.  J.  C.  HICKS’ 
Belleville,  N.  Y.  • 


FARM  to  rent:  $10  2/3  a  month;  two  hours  from 
Boston,  in  Peterboro,  N.  II.;  good  house,  8 
rooms;  staldes  for  5  horses,  25  cows,  20  calves. 
20  pigs,  700  hens;  50  acres  for  potatoes  00 
acres  mowing;  50  acres  pasture;  300  apple 
trees.  AJT-ite  EDWARD  E.  AYRES,  24  Princeton 
St.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


WANTED — -Small  acreage  to  rent  by  couple,  for¬ 
merly  from  country:  Westchester  of  Putnam 
County;  terms  moderate.  F.  JAMES,  413  Union 
St.,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 


POT  LTRY  and  fruit  farm,  10  acres,  half'  culti¬ 
vated:  balance  large  wood;  7-roont  house; 
earn  laying  houses  tor  , >00  hens;  brooder  and 
colony  houses,  all  in  good  order;  fruit  of  all 
kinds:  located  on  stone  road.  Central  Jersey; 
price  and  terms  rigid,  or  will  trade  for  a  small¬ 
er  village  place.  ADVERTISER  S407,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Feeding  Frozen  Roots 

Please  advise  regarding  feeding  of 
frozen  carrots  and  mangels  to  cows  and 
horses.  c.  t. 

Massachusetts. 

Frozen  roots  are  unfit  food  for  any  ani¬ 
mal.  If  they  must  be  used  they  might  be 
improved  by  cooking  and  could  then  be 
fed  to  hogs  as  a  part  ration  with  plenty 
of  other  sound  feed. 


I'OR  SALE — Farm.  Di'tj  acres;  part  fruit  and 
strawberries;  eight-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  on  State  road;  good  condition;  V.  mile 
from  trolley.  ADVERTISER  851G,  care ‘Rural 
New-Yorker. 

1 OL  SAI.E  lo  close  an  estate,  196-acre  farm* 
Central  Michigan's  best  soil;  in  high  state  of 
cultivation,  for  general  crops  j  two  sets  of  huild- 
ings  W.  S.  WILSON,  Administrator,  Belding, 
Mich.  h 


Obstructed  Teats 

I  have  two  very  good  cows  that  are 
hard  mi lk era  I  have  beard  that  their 
teats  could  he  lanced,  as  there  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  lance  made  for  the  purpose.  Would 
you  kindly  let  me  know  about  this? 

Massachusetts.  a.  b.  w. 

The  instrument  you  refer  to  is  a  teat 
bistoury  or  teat  slitter,  and  may  be  used 
with  good  results  to  enlarge  the  milk  duct 
when  it  is  partially  closed  or  obstructed 
with  warty  growths.  Before  using  such 
an  instrument,  however,  it  would  be  well 
to  try  the  effects  of  sterilized  dilators, 
such  as  are  used  by  veterinarians.  One 
of  the  glove-stretcher  pattern  is  prefer¬ 
able.  and  farmers,  often  have  had  good 
results  by  simply  inserting  a  fresh,  clean 
clove  in  the  duct  between  milkings.  It 
should  be  smeared  with  carbolized  vase¬ 
line  before  use.  A  teat  plug  of  hard  rub¬ 
ber  or  metal  is  of  ooui’se  better  for  this 
purpose.  e  should,  however,  advise  you 
to  have  a  qualified  veterinarian  examine 
the  cases  and  decide  what  treatment 
would  be  preferable. 


BARGAIN  tor  quick  sale;  72  acres;  Madison  Co.; 

good  buildings:  water;  wood;  $3,000;  half 
cash.  ADVERTISER  8507,  care  Rural  New- 
l  orker. 

1  OR  SALE — Two  Maryland  farms:  about  125 
acres  tillable  land  and  25  to  50  acres  woodland 
in  each;  no  swamp;  properties  located  on  tribu- 
tar.v  of  Chesapeake  Day  and  within  easy  access 
or  railroad;  convenient  distance  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore.  ADVERTISER  8310  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  In  upper  Westchester  or  lower  Put¬ 
nam  counties,  a  small  farm,  with  fair  cottage 
or  house  and  barn,  by  refined,  responsible  couple 
without  children:  must  lie  on  or  near  stone  road 
and  have  good  drinking  water  and  shade;  dis¬ 
tance.  back  .  from  railroad  and  acreage  im¬ 
material;  wish  to  rent  with  purchase  option: 
will  take  excellent  care  of  property.  -  Please 
write  price,  rent  ng  terms  and  other  particulars 
to  ADY  ERTISER  8518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  BALE— One  4.200-egg  Hall  mammoth  jncu- 
lintor;  A  No.  1  condition;  price  $275.  \V  II 
REDDER,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


-» 


TOR  SALE — One  18-in.  Munson  feed  grinder- 
line  shaft  with  clutch  pulley,  elevators  etc  * 
good  as  new;  price  $200.  DUANE  P.  SPRAKEli’ 
Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

EXTRACTED  CLOVER  HONEY,  f.  o.  b.  our  sta¬ 
tion.  00-lb.  can,  $12;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.35;  buck- 
wheat  honey,  00-lb.  can,  $10:  delivered  in  3d 
postal  zone.  10  lhs.  clover,  $2.75;  10  lbs,  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2.00;  5  His.  either,  $1.50;  very  attract¬ 
ive  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX 
Odessa,  X.  V'.  ’ 


WANTED — Good,  used,  one-man  stump  puller; 
complete;  state  price.  LEMBKE,  Leeds.  X.  Y. 


ET-M angel  beets  for  cow  feed.  BEECH- 
YY  OOD  FARM,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


STATE  light  amber  honey,  part  clover,  good 

Cf/Vh  01'  •  delivered  to  4th  zone; 

GO-ib.  can,  $11,  here.  I.  STRING  HAM,  Glen 


FOR  SALE— Martin  fifth  wheel  trailer;  1  ton; 

rubber  fired  roller  bearing  wheels;  12-ft  bodv 
will  guarantee;  price  $75.  HARRY  F  Bl"  vdeV 
Seaford,  Del.  ' 


I-OR  SALE — -Mogul  traction  engine,  8-10  horse¬ 
power.  in  good  running  condition,  with  two 
plows:  price  $250.  CHERRY  LANE  FARM 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  ALFALFA — Buy  now.  IRVING  HAW 
KINS.  General  Delivery,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


I  HE  LEST  nuts  are  peanuts,  bought  raw  and 
roasted  as  needed  from  grower  to  you.  post¬ 
paid.  5  Ill'S,  lies!  Jumbos.  $1.00:  25  lbs.,  $4.75; 
o0  lhs..  $9.00;  In*  freight,  at  your  cost,  15c  111! 
J.  B.  JONES,  Elberon.  Va. 


FOR  SAEE— Alfalfa  hay;  carload  lots.  A  A 
MOORE.  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


SALE — Good  improved  30-acre  farm;  good 
buildings  and  Inration;  apple  and  pear  or- 
ehards.  ALMON  CHASE.  Sterling,  N.  Y. 


..84- At  RE  1-ARM— 2->0  tillable;  remainder  woods 
and  pasture;  fair  buildings;  water  abundant* 
good  location;  settle  estate.  ELMER  FULLER 
Locke,  N.  V’. 

WANTED  1*  arm.  30  to  at)  acres,  for  poultry 
and  berries;  good  buildings;  on  main  road; 
near  markets;  some  fruit;  east,  of  Hudson 
River;  rent  for  term  with  option  of  buying; 
state  location,  condition  and  terms;  purchase  of 
stock  and  equipment  considered.  ADVERTISER 
8533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PI  RE  Y  erniont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  tier  gallon* 
,  'V;'!}!?,  sngar.  $3.00  per  10-lh.  pail.  ROBERT 
Ql.l  \  El.,  (  raiglea  Farm,  South  Ryogate,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE— Several  rolls  of  heavy  lies!  grade 
red  and  green  rooting;  several  rolls  of  heavy 
3-ply  smooth:  at  a  big  sacrifice  if  bought  at 
Iinoe;  need  room:  1  will  pay  freight.  REV.  S. 
I.  SMITH,  lot  E.  Fourth  St.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

MAFLE  SYRUP.  $2.50  per  gallon.  J.  SKEL- 
LIE,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


KILSIIN  stump  puller.  No.  15;  root  hook.  No. 

4h;  all  in  good  condition.  F.  E.  TI BRITO'S 
Brunswick,  O. 


HULL  your  own  corn— It  is  delicious;  home- 
grown,  selected  ears,  yellow  Hint  corn,  all 
shelled,  four  pounds  for  $1  to  tin*  fifth  zone 
postpaid:  simple  directions  for  hulling  C  p 
CHANDLER,  New  Gloucester,  Me. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Socond  Avenue  New  Yurk  City 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  415. 

FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  near  Somerville;  all  in 
good  condition.  No.  1 — 90  acres  excellent 
trucking  soil,  on  river,  right  in  town.  No.  2 — 
85  acres.  No.  3 — 175  acres:  both  dairy  and 
general  farming:  buildings  good.  C.  DRYSDALE 
BLACK.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

TO  LET — On  shares,  a  large  dairy  farm  at 
Warren.  Conn.  Address  BENJAMIN  E.  CAR¬ 
TER,  Waterville,  Me. 

WANT  to  lease  modern  poultry  farm  for  term 
of  years;  20  years’  experience.  D.  C.  COLE. 
Three  Bridges,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Sightly  country  home;  90  acres;  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  berries  and  nuts;  two  brooks, 
spring:  11-room  house:  outbuildings;  secluded, 
yet  convenient  and  not  lonesome.  BOX  03 
Lebanon,  X.  J. 

HAY  E  .$2. .>00  and  services;  will  consider  part¬ 
nership  or  purchase  of  some  good  sound  busi¬ 
ness  in  country  town;  must  stand  rigid  investi¬ 
gation:  no  schemes  or  inventions  considered 
ADVERTISER  8535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 5’o-acre  truck  farm,  in  high  state 
cultivation,  fully  equipped,  specializing  on 
celery,  lettuce,  etc.;  located  at  Plant  City. 
Florida:  best  cash  f.  o.  b.  platform  in  State: 
price  $0,500  cash;  $7,500  on  terms;  small  farm 
j/F Kri“(‘J10  ' ’ - ■  _ .  Y  ..  taken  in  part  payment. 

OWNER.  Box  757,  Plant  City,  Fla. 

FOR  SAL E  -23 L* -acre  farm:  modernized  10-room 
house;  new  barn;  on  State  road;  hour  out; 
good  soil:  fruit  and  woodlot;  exchange  consid¬ 
ered.  ADVERTISER  8524.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


by  dozen  or 
BOX  53, 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs, 
crate*  parcel  post  or  express. 

Rbinebeck,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Cyphers  incubators;  slate  size  and 

price.  G.  W.  HERRON,  Nicholson,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  double  unit,  in  good  condition,  for 
Empire  milking  machine.  HUGH  K.  MOORE 
Research  Laboratory,  Berlin,  N.  II. 

HONEY— Extracted,  white  clover,  basswood- 
thick,  rich,  delicious;  in  5.  10  and  00-lb.  cans; 
parcel  post  or  express;  sample  10  cents,  to  be 
deducted  from  first  order.  W.  II.  MAYS 
Goshen,  Ind. 

HONEY — Clover-basswood  honey  of  finest  qual¬ 
ity;  color  very  light;  excellent  body  and  a 
flavin*  surpassed  by  none;  60-lb.  cans,  $12.00; 
this  honey  guaranteed  to  please  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  LONGFELLOW  BROS..  Hallowell,  Me. 


$400  DOWN — 44-acre  poultry  farm;  poultry 
plant  accommodating  1,000  head;  large  barn, 
good  condition:  dwelling  burned;  10  acres  wood, 
3  Alfalfa:  running  water;  right  on  improved 
road:  railroad,  village  two  miles;  price  low. 
GEORGE  GOODELLE,  Geneva,  N,  Y. 

WANTED  TO  KENT — Poultry  farm;  house  must 
nave  heat  and  gas:  within  25  miles  of  Cam 
den,  X.  J.:  preferably  with  option  to  buy.  234 
N.  04th  STREET,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  OR  SALE — Small  farm;  good  buildings  and 
land:  some  wood:  particulars  if  interested:  no 
agents.  EDW.  J.  COVERDALE,  Houston,  Del. 


JAPANESE  walnuts,  5  lbs.  for  $1.00.  postpaid. 
EMIL  KLEIN.  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


CHOCOLATES — Pure  honey  centers;  healthful 
and  delicious;  $1  per  pound;  money  with  or¬ 
der.  “EXDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

A Jdress : — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  YV.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Y 


__  that  prices 

have  been  reduced  15%  on 

IRON  AGE  G-tiSm 

Send  For  .free  booklet 

Bateman.  andUompanies.lnc.  547  Madison  Ave..  New  York  City 
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<Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


IF  you  want  to  get  your  springers  to  market  early  or  if  you  want  to  de¬ 
velop  early  layers  you  must  feed  your  young  chicks  now  with  properly 
balanced,  easily  digested,  nourishing  food.  Ubiko  Buttermilk  Growing 
Mash  contains  everything  needed  by  the  young  chick  for  rapid  and 
healthy  growth.  It  builds  big  frames  and  develops  feathers  quickly.  It  is 
made  of  meat  meal,  bone  meal,  corn  meal,  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  ground 
oats,  ground  barley,  linseed  meal  and  dried  buttermilk. 

It  analyzes  15%  protein,  3%  fat,  6%  fibre,  10%  ash. 

Note  carefully  5  important  things  about  this  ration:  (1)  Protein  is  of  the 
right  kind,  mainly  from  meat  and  milk.  (2)  Fibre  very  low  insuring  highest 
digestibility.  (3)  Buttermilk  added  to  aid  digestion  and  prevent  disease. 
(4)  Ash  is  phosphate  of  lime  from  sterilized  bone  meal.  (5)  Great  variety  of 
ingredients,  very  palatable. 

Get  a  supply  of  Ubiko  Buttermilk  Growing  Mash  today  and  insure  the 
health  of  your  chicks.  Time  is  money.  Save  time  in  the  development  of 
your  chicks  and  you  will  make  money. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.,  Dept.  R  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BUTTERMILK  GROWING  MASH 


Easy  to  Get  More  Eggs 

More  eggs  -more  money.  Easy  if  right 
methods  are  used.  Poultry  men  feeding 
Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  are  getting  big  in¬ 
creases  in  egg  production.  You  can  do  the 
same  with  this  wonderful  feed.  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk  is  real  buttermilk  with  the  water 
taken  out.  Nothing  added.  Contains  no 
injurious  ingredients.  Its  lactic  acid  acts  as 
a  tonic  and  conditioner.  Keeps  hens  in 
sound  health.  Contains  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  nature  requires  for  making  eggs. 
Send  for  free  sample  and  interesting  book. 
Address,  I.  H.  Nester  &  Co.,  Dept.  2840, 
3  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  Consoli¬ 
dated  Products  Co.,  Dept.  2840,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


!  EGGS  for  HATCHING  and  ! 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

■  : 

■  Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  : 
;  mated  farm  raised  birds,  selectee!  for  their  • 
i  prolific  laying  dualities  and  vigor.  We  can  ■ 
•  supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  S 
;  from  our  matings  of 

j  S.  C.  While  While  &  Barred  | 
j  Leghorns  Plymouth  Rocks  j 

:  Day-old  chicks  we  can  supply  in  any  quantity  • 

■  from  our  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  S 
;  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

■  : 

:  Write  for  Price  List 

5  ■ 

:  Branford  Farms  Groton,  Conn.  : 

:  ■ 


Certified  comb  White  Leghorns 

We  have  a  pen  of  170  certified  yearling  liens,  mated 
to  eight  certified  males,  from  which  we  offer  eggs 
at  $25  per  hundred,  chicks  at  $45  per  hundred. 
Also  a  pen  of  170  yearling  Leghorn  hens,  not  certi¬ 
fied,  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  $12  per  hundred, 
chicks  at  $25  per  hundred.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  20  years.  While  we  carryover  1,000  pullets 
we  do  not  breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights. 
“V”  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM.  L.  J  Weed 
&  Son,  Proprietors.  Ballstou  Spa,  New  York 


IMPROVE 

the  laying  qualities  of  your  flock  «iili  stock  from 

Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

I  STATE  FAIR  AWARD  -CH1X  AND  EGGS 

|  STEWART  L.  PURDIE,  Dept.  A,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


w \  d  nU  FREE  R  A  N  (i  l 

R  A  H  Y  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

U  11  U  1  Baby  Chicks,  Parcel  Post.  Pre¬ 


paid,  $23  per  100.  Hatching 
Eggs,  $12  per  100.  (Ill  atom 
Hatching,  3c  per  egg.  Circu¬ 
lar  Free.  Phone,  Plain  shoe  o  628 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  II.  OHANPIililt,  Prop.  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  J . 


Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  matings,  pedigieex  28(1-288 
eggs.  Our  second  importation.  Kims  SUPPLIED 
IMtOM  I'TI.y  !rom  these  urn!  other  matings  of  superior 
layers  at  reduced  prices.  I'eri ilitv  and  sale  arrival 
guaranteed.  Also  baby  chicks  for  March  Delivery.  White 
Leghorns  exclusively.  Write  for  price  list. 

It.  T.  EWING  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


Root  Bros.  Poultry  Farm 

Otego,  N.  Y. 

Single  comb  White  Leghorn  Baby  I'hix  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  ICggs.  About  200  Cornell  Certified  Breeder*, 
mated  to  Cornell  Certified  Cockerels  and  400  other 
choice  breeders,  well  mated.  Write  for  prices. 
Buy  right  and  be  successful. 


CERTIFIED  COCKERELS 

registered  by  Cornell  University.  April  hatched.  Pedi¬ 
greed  S.C.  W. Leghorn  males  of  t  lie  best  type  and  breeding 

INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PR0DICTI0N 


by  introducing  Porter's  Certified  Cockerels,  which  are 
bred  from  pedigreed  heavy  producers  of  large  chalk- 
white  eggs.  This  Cornell  certification  guarantees  that 
our  certified  males  and  liens  reach  the  top  notch  of 
excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor.  Several  hundred 
grown  pullets  and  breeding  hens  at  S3. 00.  Place  your 

orue^tmw  HATCHING  EGGS  1 ' 0'b feeders. ‘ ' *led 

Send  for  catalogue.  PAllLKY  POUTER,  Hoi  >V,  Sod  ns,  N.  Y 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Exclusively.  ‘1,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means  great  vigor. 
Barron  strain.  All  males  heading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Eggs  for  hatching  now  ready  in  any  quantity.  85%  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks.  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
a  chance,  lo.uon  bally  chicks  a  week.  Order  well  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  this  Soring.  My  new  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved"  free  with  all  $10.00 
Orders.  Circulars  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Bax  75.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y 


Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm 

DOVER,  N.  J. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

Leghorns  that  lay  without  artificial  light.  Finished 
5ili  Pen  Vineland;  4 111  Leghorn  Fen.  8th  Pen  Storrs; 
4th  Leghorn  Pen,  and  have  made  good  to  date 
this  year  in  3 Contests. 

Send  for  Pamphlets  with  Official  Records 


Baby  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Sires 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Illustrated  Circular 

MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.Y. 


Columbia n  Wyandottes ,'L^ peuaWad*. 

Ison  Square,  Jnn.,  1921.  Exhibition  matings.  Eggs,  $5  per 
15,  prepaid.  S.  S.  N PATTON,  Past  High  St.,  Halliton  Spa,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  (  .  W.  Leghorn  -  13r  each 

a:.  Rock  -  -  15c  each 

SlINN YSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mgr.  C.M.  B.utok.r.  Port  Trevortan,  Pa. 

OUR  PRICES  V2  THIS  YEAR 

Hatching  eggs — S.  O.  W.  Leghorn.  Setting.  $2.50  : 
lull,  S3  Oltix— 100,  $18  ;  smaller  lots.  2flc  each  Eg¬ 
lantine  and  Lincoln— 200-egg  strain.  Light  Brah¬ 
mas— setting  S3.  I.  K.  Felclt  Strain. 

New  mini's  White  Leghorn  I'ariii.  Walden,  V.V. 


REDS-Bof/i  Combs  SaSbKS 

Egg*  from  selected  layers,  perfect  color,  S3— to  ;  $li— 30. 

1>.  L.  DITTO  Rrandenburg,  Kentucky 


COCKERELS  COCKS  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (BARRON) 

trapnesting  and  pedigree  breeding  for  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  huge  white  eggs.  Pedigrees 
200  to  281.  $5  to  $15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
(thicks  ail  engaged.  Kggs  8810  per  100. 

H-  C  Bligh.  West  Willingrton,  Conn. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  and  cockerels  of  high  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  per  hundred.  Baby 

chicks,  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVERDAt  E  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland,  New  York 


Picking  Geese  and  Ducks 

What  is  the  quickest  and  easiest  method 
of  plucking  geese  and  ducks  after  being 
butchered?  H.  w. 

Riehlandtown.  Pa. 

There  are  several  ways  to  pick  ducks 
and  geese  for  market,  but  probably  the 
best  one  is  by  scalding.  Some  breeders 
claim  that  more  birds  can  be  picked  in  a 
given  time  by  picking  dry,  but  when  one 
considers  that  they  are  sometimes  picked 
while  yet  alive  the  method  should  not 
appeal  to  those  who  consider  the  humani¬ 
tarian  point  of  view.  Have  ready  plenty 
of  boiling  water  and  a  large  utensil,  pre¬ 
ferably  a  washboiler.  When  birds  are 
picked  by  scalding  they  should  be  dipped 
several  times,  or  until  the  feathers  come 
out  easily.  In  dipping,  always  put  the 
back  down  first.  Grasp  firmly  by  the 
neck  and  legs  and  pull  through  the  water 
feet  first,  so  that  the  water  may  ruffle  the 
feathers  and  so  can  penetrate  to  the  skin. 
If  pulled  head  first  the  water  will  smooth 
the  feathers  and  the  oil  will  prevent  its 
penetrating  to  the  skin,  consequently  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  remove  the 
feathers  without  tearing  the  flesh.  After 
scalding,  the  feathers  should  he  wiped  as 
dry  as  possible  and  the  bird  picked  while 
still  warm.  Many  breeders  prefer  the 
preceding  way  to  the  method  of  steaming, 
but  we  have  always  had  better  success 
to  steam  first.  After  the  bird  is  thor¬ 
oughly  scalded  wrap  in  a  woolen  blanket 
or  gunny  sack  for  about  15  minutes,  un¬ 
til  it  is  well  steamed.  Be  sure  it  does  not 
cooi  before  picking.  The  great  secret  of 
ease  and  speed  in  picking  is  to  get  the 
bird  properly  scalded. 

When  the  bird  is  ready  to  pick  the  fol¬ 
lowing  outfit  should  'be  ready:  a  chair, 
box  for  the  feathers  and  a  dull  knife. 
The  picker  seats  himself  in  the  chair 
with  the  bird  in  his  lap,  the  head  held 
firmly  between  one  knee,  and  the  box. 
Pick  the  breast  first. '  The  feathers  are 
carefully  sorted  while  picking.  The  pin 
feathers  are  thrown  away  and  the  body 
feathers  with  the  down  are  thrown  into 
the  box.  Care  should  be  taken  about  this, 
as  they  are  no  small  item.  The  dull 
knife  and  the  thumb  are  used  to  remove 
the  pin  feathers,  and  this  should  he  done 
without  tearing  the  skin.  The  down  can 
usually  T>e  rubbed  off  by  slightly  moisten¬ 
ing  the  hand,  then  holding  the  skin  tight. 
Often  some  of  the  pin  feathers  cannot  be 
taken  out  without  tearing  and  disfigur¬ 
ing  the  skin.  In  that  case  they  should 
be  shaved  off.  A  duck  when  dressed  for 
market  should  have  left  on  it  the  feathers 
on  the  wing,  the  tail  feathers  and  the 
feathers  on  head  and  neck.  The  legs  are 
left  on,  and  generally  the  birds  are  not 
drawn. 

After  the  birds  are  picked  they  should 
be  washed  and  plumped  by  placing  in  a 
tank  or  barrel  of  ice  water.  They  are 
hardened  in  this  way  and  give  a  rounded 
and  full  appearance. 

Young  geese  should  be  marketed  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  and  all  should  be  marketed  before 
cold  weather.  It  is  much  harder  to  dress 
it  gosling  after  cold  weather  sets  in.  for 
the  feathers  stick  tighter,  and  in  picking 
them  the  flesh  is  torn.  They  should  be 
scalded  and  picked  in  the  same  way  as 
ducks.  About  two  inches  of  feathers 
should  be  left  on  the  neck,  and  the  feath¬ 
ers  should  be  left  on  the  wings  at  the 
first  joint.  Lay  the  wings  against  the 
bodies  of  the  birds  and  tie  a  string  around 
to  hold  in  position.  Place  the  birds  when 
picked  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  so 
to  plump  them.  '  If  they  are  in  the  water 
too  long  they  are  liable  to  bleach  and  be¬ 
come  water-soaked. 

The  birds  can  be  picked  in  the  Summer 
if  desired,  although  it  is  a  considerable 
task  to  pick  geese.  If  one  desires  to  pick 
the  breeding  stock,  wait  until  the  feathers 
are  dry  at  the  end  and  come  out  easily. 
Never  attempt  to  pick  if  there  is  any 
blood  at  the  end.  When  the  birds  are 
cross  it  will  he  necessary  to  fasten  a 
stocking  over  the  head,  then  place  the 
wings  across  the  back,  lay  the  bird  on 
its  back,  with  the  'head  under  the  picker’s 
arm,  and  pick  the  breast  first.  Only  take 
a  few  of  the  nice  feathers  on  breast,  and 
back.  Only  a  few  feathers  should  be 
plucked  at  a  time,  and  should  be  taken 
from  different  spots,  so  as  not  to  make 
the  flesh  very  sore. 

T  have  always  thought  so  much  of  my 
birds  that  it  hurts  me  too  much  to  pick 
them  unless  I  really  need  the  feathers. 
One  year  I  had  a  little  crippled  gosling 
which  the  old  birds  evidently  decided  was 
no  use  in  the  world,  and  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  he  were  out  of  the  way.  Both  the 
ganders  and  the  old  geese  took  particular 
pains  to  hunt  him  out  and  to  put  an  end 
to  Lis  life.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
was  a  disgrace  to  their  kind.  After  they 
had  made  one  of  these  fruitless  attempts 
on  his  life  and  left  him  hurt  and  fright¬ 
ened.  I  decided  that  my  affection  for  them 
was  not  so  strong  but.  that.  I  might  fill  a 
feather  bed  or  two  from  their  backs.  Au 
hour  or  two  of  picking,  however,  gave  me 
only  a  few  handfuls  of  feathers  but  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  geese.  We 
have  only  attempted  to  pick  them  once 
since  then.  That  was  on  a  hot  day  about 
the  middle  of  August.  When  I  emerged 
from  the  barn,  dripping  with  perspiration, 
covered  with  black  and  blue  spots  where 
my  flesh  had  come  in  violent  contact  with 
their  wings,  and  with  only  about  a  pound 
or  two  of  feathers  for  my  hard  day’s 
tussle  with  those  20  geese,  I  decided 
once  for  all  that  I  didn’t  care  very  much 
for  feathers.  The  next  day  the  geese  be¬ 
gan  to  lay.  and  continued  to  lay  all  the 
remainder  of  the  Summer  and  Fall. 

Michigan.  ESTHER  MARIE  BETTS. 


March  5,  1921 

Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Y our  Chicks  From  This  Spring  ? 

Tlie  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago,  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acre?.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  ustPJO.OOO  to  00,000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103,000  eggs,  devS#;.-  only*  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  in  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all-round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live, .  mature  quick,  above 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  that  our  birds  will  average 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  real  sensible 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain.  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80- 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  in  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“Ask  the  men  who  owns  ’em” 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  lOO 
Our  Grade  B . .  25.00  per  IOO 

Hatching  eggs  about  ir.  price.  Cheaper  ill  thousand  lots 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  World’s  Largest  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Delivered  at  your  door, 
anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post 
charges. 

Three  Million  for  1921 

Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  Rhode  Island  Red* 
Smith's  standard  Buff  Leghorn*  Black  MinoA-as 
t Copuciohted)  White  Leghorns  Ancona* 
Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Orpington* 

Buff  Leghorns  Assorted 
Write  nearest  address  today  for  catalog— fres. 


THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Boston.  Mass., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Chicago,  III., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. , 


Dept.  59. 
Dept.  59. 
Dept.  59. 
Dept.  59. 
Dept.  59, 


1959  W.  74th  Street 
154  Friend  Street 
8.1.1  Locuat  Street 
247  So. Dearborn  St. 
816  Pine  Street 


FALK’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 
STELTON,  N.  J. 

Have  hatching  eggs  to  eell  from  their  J-year  old 
trapnested  white  Leghorns.  Hell  Breeze 
Strain  ut 

$12  per  100  to  April  15th 
$10  per  100  alter  April  15th 


For  Sale-Hatching  ZE3ggS 

From  Heavy  Egg-Laying  Strain.  2-yr.-old  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Hens,  mated  with  cockerels  bred  from  prize- 
winning  stock  in  “Storrs”  1920  contest.  $12  per  Hun¬ 
dred;  15c  each  in  lots  less  than  100. 

LOCUST  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM.  Moriches,  L.  I..  N.Y. 


Vigorous  CHICKS  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Half  to  full  Wyckoff  strain  S.  G.  White  Leghorns, 

88 1 8  per  ) 00.  J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland.  Penn. 


Baby  Chicks 


Heavy  Laying  Barron  En¬ 
glish  H.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Heavy,  deep-bodied,  red- 
combed  birds  with  lay  bred  into  them.  Pepftil,  husky 
clucks  for  April  delivery,  $22  per  100  ;  $100  per  f>00. 
Special  delivery,  parcel  post,  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Leonard  Strlelilcr,  Box  14.  Sheridan,  Pa. 


STONE’S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Cornell  Certified.  Height  of  perfection  iu  size,  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Won  highest  Leghorn  pen 
record  in  Cornell  Advanced  Registry  Test  of  1920. 
Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicles.  Circu¬ 
lar.  ELMER  It.  STOKE,  Clyde,  New  York 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Heavy  laying  strain.  Baby  Chicks,  52 5  per  100.  Chicks 
from  Cornell  Certified  Breeders.  40c.  each 
Sunset  Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  chas.  b.  crego,  t'tav.ra.k.  N.r. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  high  record 
hens  and  pedigreed  cockerels. 
Write  us  or  refer  to  It.  N.-Y.  of  .lau.  1st. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM  vvf 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

$15  per  100. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

We  can  spare  a  few  cockerels,  highly  bred  for  egg  pro. 
duetion.  Five  to  'l'ea  Dollars  each.  Barron  strain. 

HILLHUKST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Cockerels  bred  from  Cornell  Certified  Stock.  Chicks,  $20 

per  100.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  -N.Y. 


Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  '""j*0*0' 

Breeder  of  Barron  pedigreed  .S.C.  W.  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Booking  orders  for  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Baby  Oltix.  Write  for  mating  list. 


Ba"by  CliicKs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred 
Rocks.  Send  for  circular.  II.  Fisher.  Milford,  K.  J. 

(  Important  to  Advertisers 

i 

§ 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  panzer. 


“Pie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  Choose  Champions 


We  offer  you  at  reasonable 
prices  : 

BATCHING  EGGS 
BABY  CHICKS 

Fine  Cockerels 
Breeding  StQck 

from  Certified  Official CK  m- 
pions  on  all  three  t, reeds: 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Lady  Victory  laid  304  eggs 
per  year 

Ohampion  All  Breeds 

American  Contest 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE 

Liberty  Belle  laid  294  eggs 
per  year 

Champion  All  Breeds 

N.  A.  Int.  Contest 

R.  1.  REDS 

Red  Rose  laid  264  eggs 
per  year 

Champion  All  Breeds 

N.  A.  Int.  Contest 
Other  Certified  Champions  : 
Keystone  Maid,  306  eggs  pei- 
.vear.  Lady  Snow  287  eggs 
per  vear.  Super  Maid  272 
eggs  per  year.  In  fact  our 
certified  winnings  in  Official 
Contests  since  1912  to  the 
present  date  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention  here.  Write 
for  our  new  1921  catalog 
10c  deducted  from 
fir.4t  order.)  It  gives  all 
prices,  lull  description  of 
our  champion  and  proves  to 
you  we  have  the 

World’s  Champion  Layers 


An  investment  in  this  highest 
profit  paying  strain  is  sure 
to  prove  profitable. 

ACT  NOW 
Supply  ia  Limited 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa.  r. 


THE 
WORUDS> 
FAMOUS] 
STRAIN 
.OF  REE 


VFOREGG^^rV 
'productionXIcOS 


S0> 

Breeding  Stock,  Eggs,  Day-Old  Chicks 

NORTH  AMERICAN  EGG-LAYING 
CONTEST  WINNERS 

By  trapnesting  and  careful  breeding  we  have 
bred  a  strain  of  S.  C.  Reds  that  have  no  equal 
in  size,  shape,  color  or  egg  production.  Our 
Reds  are  long,  deep  breasted  and  of  a  dark,  rich 
cherry  red  color. 

Our  Reds  are  proving  their  laying  abililv  year 
after  year  in  t lie  egg  laying  contests. 

Our  Pen  of  S.  C.  Reds  in  the  1917-1018  X.  A. 
—ffff  Paying  Contest  laid  878  eggs.  Our  hen  Xo. 
d  was  the  highest  record  S.  C.  Red  lien  in  the 
contest;  she  laid  220  eggs  and  did  not  begin 
laying  until  the  sixth  week  of  the  contest. 

Our  S.  C.  Reds  lay  fine,  large  brown  eggs,  and 
we  guarantee  85  per  cent  of  the  eggs  fertile. 

Large  Dark  Red  Cockerels.  $8.  $10,  $15 

Hens  and  Pullets . $5,  $7,  $10 

Eggs . $3.50.  $5,  $8  and  $10  per 

15;  $15  and  $20  per  100;  $35  per 
250;  $65  per  500;  $120  per  1,000 

Send  for  free  price  list. 

Chester  County  Poultry  Farm 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Box  60,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


The  Pine  Tree  Hatchery 

12,000  CHICKS  SHIPPED  WEEKLY 
BEGINNING  MARCH  16 

We  Specialize  on  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas 

Buy  your  chicks  from  the  Oldest  Established  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S 

Our  30  years  of  hatching  and  shipping  babv -chicks 
might  to  convince  you  of  our  square  business 
methods  ns  well  as  to  the  High  Quality  of  our  stock, 
some  customers  have  purchased  chicks  of  us  for  the 

deliveries81'8’  W®  are  now  bookinS  March  and  April 

1921  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE  tor  the  asking. 

All  chicks  shipped  prepaid  parcel-post. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Stockten,  N.  J. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON 


FinP  RrPPfK  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks,  Guineas, 
rmc  Uiccua  Bantams,  Hare*.  Pigeons.  Dogs.  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free,  pioneer  F arm.  T.iiord,  p,. 


Ftjthvf  hif*lt4  10-11  eek  Pullets.  Wyekoff  and  Barron 
■OanJ  ywICM  strains.  White:  Leghorns.  Hogan  test 


.  - J  strains.  White' Le 

birds.  FORE  8  TTJF  A  It  M\ 


Rockaway,  S'.  .1, 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 

My  Rocks  won  this  season  on  41  entries  16  first,  12  second 
6  third,  5  fourth  and  1  fifth  prizes.  Baby  Chix,  March 
delivery,  50c  and  81  each.  Eggs  $3  and  $7.60  per  15 
postpaid.  H  N  CONNER,  Stockton,  N,  J. 

SftSK  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

YARMOND  POULTRY  FARM  -  Vanderhuro.  N  J 


41  I 


THE  HENYARD 


TRAP 
.VESTED1 
200  EGGS 
STRAIN 


Damp  Henhouse 

I  am  a  novice  in  the  poultry  business 
and  have  a  backyard  Hock  of  34  R.  I. 
Reds  that  are  housed  in  a  building  1Sx8 
;  ft..  inside  dimensions,  and  in  the  Winter 
1  am  bothered  by  moisture  condensing  on 
the  side  walls  and  ceiling.  This  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  litter,  causing  it  to  become 
i  ery  moist,  and  will  freeze  in  cold  weath¬ 
er  if  not  frequently  changed.  Can  you 
j  advise  me  in  the  matter?  j.  a.  o. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  dampness  of  the  interior  of  this 
poultry-house  is  an  indication  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  ventilation.  Your  metal  ventilating 
shaft  is  not  effecting  a  sufficiently  rapid 
[  exchange  of  air  to  prevent  saturation  of 
that  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  with 
consequent  deposition  of  moisture  in  cold 
weather  upon  walls,  litter,  etc.  Cloth- 
covered  openings  are  usually  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  as  means  of  ventilating  also.  Pass¬ 
age  of  air  through  them  is  too  slow  and 
moderate  in  volume.  By  removing  the 
window  in  the  center  of  the  front  and 
covering  the  opening  with  wire  poultry 
netting,  or.  probably  still  bettor,  by  ar¬ 
ranging  the  other  windows  to  drop  back 
a  few  inches  at  the  top.  you  will  get  bet¬ 
ter  venilation  and  as  dry  an  interior  as 
it  is  possible  to  g et  without  artificial  heat. 
The  openings  at  tho  sides  of  windows 
dropped  back  at  the  top.  as  suggested, 
should  be  closed  by  \  -shaped  “hopper- 
side"  boards,  thus  forcing  the  air  entering 
to  take  an  upward  direction  over  the  top 
of  the  sash.  A  closed  poultry  house  can¬ 
not  be  kept  dry.  and  dry  air,  no  matter 
In.",  cold,  is  far  preferable  to  that  which 
-.s  warm  but  moist.  m.  b  d. 


Live,  Grow,  Lay  and  Pay! 

—that's  the  zvhole  history  of  a  Hillpot  Quality  Chick 

— hmvS«!,  !nUS.t)?mel'8  w,1iife  h°"‘  ."'ell  I  hey  thrive  how  quickly  t  hey  grow 
soon  these  pullets  begin  to  jay  steadilv.  Of  course  they  pay 

HILLPOT  Quality  CHICKS 

1  on  _  _  _ _ 


25  SO  100 

Wli  nr  Blk.  Lsphorns  Sb.OC  $11.00  $22  OU 
Brown  Leohoi  .....  0  75  12  50  25>9 

Barred  or  Huff  Pncks  7  50  14.00  28  ju 

R  1  Rees .  8.00  15.  OU  30.00 

'fhed  right- 


r:25  so  too 

Wh.  Wyandottes  $9.50  $18  00  $35  00 
White  Rocks  9.50  18.00  35.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  9.50  18.00  35.00 


■from  Hillpot  Heavy-Laying  Strains. 

HaUhiuy  dates.  March  2,  9,  16,  23.  We  guarantee  safe  de- 
’  x  fv  ixTe.ry  anywhere  within  1,200  miles,  postpaid. 

^°.r  my  free  book — full  of  valuable 
‘1/  f  Information  and  surprising  profit  bints. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

®ox  1  Frenchlown,  N.  J. 


Cannibal  Hens;  Pale  Yolks 

Why  ilc  lr  ns  and  pullets  peck  one  an¬ 
other’s  combs?  They  are  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  it  always  seems  to  he  those 
that,  are  laying.  They  have  meat  all  the 
time,  dry  mash,  ashes,  etc.,  but  they  do 
not  lay  as  they  should.  I  get  about  four 
eggs  from  11  hens  and  six  pullets.  I 
feed  them  regularly,  scatter  the  feed,  and 
if  they  do  not  clean  up  I  do  ot  give 
them  as  much.  They  have  mostly  wheat, 
sometimes  buckwheat,  oats  and' cracked 
corn.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  not  yellow. 
''  hen  used  for  a  custard  it  looks  very 
pale.  T  have  heard  that  corn  makes  the 
yolks  yellow.  Is  it  the  pure  wheat  fmt 
is  to  blame?  MRS  M  c 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  and  buckwheat,  as  well  as  oats, 
are  lacking  in  the  coloring  matter  that 
gives  yolks  their  deep  hue.  and  if  the 
grain  is  largely  of  these  varieties  the 
paleness  of  the  yolks  that  you  complain 
of  is  thus  accounted  for.  More  yellow 
corn  and  such  foods  as  clover  hay. 
Alfalfa  and  green  stuffs  of  any  kind  will 
change  the  color  of  the  yolks,  though  this 
will  not  add  anything  to  their  food  value. 

I  do  not  know  why  hens  peck  at  each 
other’s  combs  and  often  seem  to  enjoy 
killing  each  other.  I  suppose  that  it  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  cows  hook  their 
mates,  horses  kick  each  other  and  dogs 
fight,  but  I  do  not  know  what  that  rea¬ 
son  is.  Turning  the  flock  loose  out  of 
doors  will  probably  put  a  stop  to  the 
vice.  m.  b.  d. 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 

Anconas,  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 

Blg;  stunl7  chicks  at  prices  you  can  afford.  From  pure-bred,  free  range  flocks  J 
of  heavy  lay eis,  selected  birds,  which  combine  great  utility  value  with  fine  appearance. 
All  breeding  flocks  are  Headed  by  remarkable  males,  the  sons  of  choice  hens  which  have 

dealing  if  ou^retmX  '  W°n<lerful  chicks  ,hat  live  and  Srow-  Ten  y«rs  of  square 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  POSTPAID- SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  now  for  complete  catalog — FREE 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  Drawer  4 

ADIALHLIYl  rosemont.  n.  j. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Baby  Chix-Eight  Weex  Pullets 

Send  for  Booklet  “Just a  Few  Facts”  and  see  Why 
Three-Fourths  of  all  March  and  April  and  half  of  May 
Chix  are  now  sold  without  expense  of  advertising. 

Pekin  Ducklings  in  Limited  Supply 

We  Specialize  in  Quality- -  Service  &  Satisfied  Customers 


Fattening  Capons 

W  hat  is  the  best  food  for  fattening 
capons?  I  cannot  get  corn  chop. 

Bad  Axe,  Mich.  d.  f.  m. 

Capons  may  be  fattened  upon  any  of 
the  available  fattening  foods  used  for 
poultry  feeding.  Corn  and  oat  chop  is 
merely  corn  and  oats  ground  together. 
Cornmeal  is  the  basis  of  most  fattening 
mixtures.  Ground  oats,  barley  meal, 
ground  buckwheat,  meat  scrap  and  skim- 
milk  are  useful  additions.  For  quick  fat¬ 
tening.  a  mash  made  from  some  of  the 
above,  well  moistened  with  skim-milk  and 
with  meat  scrap  added,  is  excellent.  Corn- 
meal  alone  may  he  used,  but  it  is  the 
usual  practice  to  add  other  fattening 
grains  with  it.  perhaps  as  much  as  a 
matter  of  economy  in  feeding  as  anything 
else.  m.  b.  d. 


Hutching  Eggs.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  Ancona.  Rhode 
M  land  Whites.  Humid  \V.  Nichols,  I’-nn  Tan,  X. 


naV.fllH  Chirk.  produced  from  selected  flocks.  We 
'  UIU  vnihRS  )lav,  a|]  varieties  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival.  We  pay  ail  deliverc  charges.  Stock 
Eggs  and  8-wks.  Pullets.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
and  prices.  0.  P.  H  E06EC0CK.  Fontaine,  Virginia 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Anconas,  S.  C.  Reds.  Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred,  heavy  laying,  farm-raised  bleeders. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodn.,  X.  v. 

I  Ptrhnrn  Hilrhinir  Foot  Flock  trap-nested  for  years. 
LcgnUin  naicnmg  t&gS  Also  on  the  Accredited  List 
Conn.  Agricultural  College.  Great  combination  of  health 
and  egg  production.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

OHICKS-B  ARRED  ROCKS 

direct  from  Parks  pedigreed  lines  and  large  dark  S. 
C.  Reds,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Some  trap  nested. 
High  egg-record  malee  used.  Postage  paid.  Chicks, 
25c.  In0°b  live  guaranteed.  Eggs,  15c  each. 

0ISQUE  POULTRY  FARM  •  So.  Oil  City.  Pa. 

White  Wyandotte  Eggs.  Fishel-Regal  strain.  Circu¬ 
lar  fiee.  John  Wampler,  Broadway,  Vs.  B.  85 


Depluming  Mite 

I  should  like  to  have  some  advice  re¬ 
garding  my  50  R.  I.  Red  pullets,  which  I 
am  _  taking  good  care  of.  Am  feeding 
grain  morning  and  evening.  Have  a  dry 
mash  before  them  at  all  times  composed 
of:  Ground  oats,  25  per  cent;  ground 
corn.  25  per  cent;  wheat  bran,  25  per 
cent;  oilmeal.  10  per  cent:  meat  scrap,  15 
per  cent.  They  have  plenty  of  greens — 
cabbage,  beets  and  apples.  I  keep  the 
henhouse  well  ventilated.  About  three 
weeks  ago  I  noticed  (first  on  two  and 
now  on  about  10)  that  their  feathers  are 
coming  out  around  the  neck  near  the 
head.  I  have  not  seen  them  pick  at  each 
other.  Gould  you  tell  me  the  cause  of 
this?  g.  E. 

New  York. 

This  is  probably  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
pluming  mite  a  mite  that  burrows  in  the 
skin  at  the  base  of  the  feathers  and  causes 
them  to  loosen  and  drop  out.  No  harm, 
except  to  the  appearance  of  the  fowls, 
seems  to  be  done  by  this  mite,  but  it  may 
be  disposed  of  by  rubbing  some  bland 
grease  well  into  the  skin  over  the  de¬ 
nuded  parts  and  repeating  after  a  few 
days.  Sulphur  ointment  would  probably 
be  superior  to  simple  ointment  and  can 
readily  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Stockton  Hatchery’s  Chicks  1 

9  C  WI-liTr  i  m o  kiq  a  a  c  nr  a  ..... _ _  _ 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


BLACK  MINORCAS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


ANCONAS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

WHITE  ROCKS  _ 

Stockton  Hatchery’s  chicks  are  reliable,  they  are  hatched  from  farm-ranged  heavv  1 

kyery  cluck  a  guaranteed  product.  We  are  booking’ orders  = 
for  March  and  April  deliveries.  Our  chicks  have  the  vigor  and  quality.  b  — 

Send  for  our  24 -page  Catalog  giving  you  intereiting  valuable  fact*  about  chicks  and  poultry.  FREE  for  the  askinr  H 
All  order,  .hipped  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

The  early  order,  receive  early  shipment..  Better  write  at  oace  §1 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  STOCKTON,  N.  J.  1 


Ba,T>y  CliicKs 

R.  I.  Reds.  $25  per  100;  White  Rocks- $27.50  per  100. 
White  Wyandottes — $30  per  100.  From  stock 
whose  layingqualities  are  constantly  improved  by 
introduction  ofninles  of  big  laying  strains.  100%  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  W.  11.  Allen,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

100  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  hatched.  *8  each.  100  Hons,  ilia  each.  20  S.  C.  Black 
Minorca  pullets,  *8  each.  H.  W.  ANDERSON.  Stewartutown,  l>» 

C.  n.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

/'K.b£'Le.dv‘,1.P‘V.>  i(*d  bir,is  from  egg  record  stock,  $4— $6. 

C.  JibsLIL  MASON  -  Genoa,  New  York 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  Hen.) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Gl  ow  faster  and  larger  and 
lay  more  and  larger  efrgs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 
circular.  Dexter  I\  1  pliant,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Itclmnr,  N.  J. 

SILVER  CAMPINES 

Eggs  from  handsome,  healthy  hens.  Fine  layers.  $2  for 
to.  Hens,  $2.50 each.  Best  stock.  McPticr.nn  Far*.  Millington.  N.  J 

Barron  White  Wyandottes  ^titeyof- 

order  hooked  at  once.  A  aril  Pit  D.  SMITH,  Norfolk,  Conn 

ANDERSON’S  Fancy  Rose  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Blue  ribbon  winners.  Kggs  for  hatching. 
CLIFFORD  E.  A  NDERSON.  MooresvMe.  Indiana 

TOM  BAR  RON’S  White  LEGHORNS 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breading  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ica  of  Pedigreed  Utility  Leghorns.  Trap  nested. 
Cornell  certified.  Official  records.  A  few  choice 
males  tor  sale.  Booking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks. 

ALL^N^H^BULKLE  Y^Prop^  P°Ul0tD7sS^aNr^: 

S.  C.  R.  1.  R  E  D  S 

Viliert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  £12  per  100.  Un¬ 
hatched  eggs  duplicated  at  half  price.  Baby  chicks,  ijiSft 
per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville.  New  York 

Baby  Chicks, Barred  Rocks 

Leghorns  and  Golden  Laced  Wyandottes 

▼  are  right.  Will  grow  right. 

J.  W,  Kirk  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Black  Jersey  Giant  Eggs 

FOR  SPRING  HATCHING.  Still  have  a  few 
settings  to  offer  at  KS6  for  15  eggs.  25%  deposit  with 
your  order.  First  come  first  served.  This  ii  the 
last  call.  In  another  week  you  may  be  too  late  to  get 
in  on  genuine  B.  J.  G.  eggi  at  S6  a  setting. 

E.  M.  ROCKEFELLER,  Germantown,  N.Y. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

males  and  females.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  stock  I 
imported  direct.  Records  262  to  289. 

E.  E.  LEWIS  -  Apalachin,  New  York 

Pairl  fininpse  F  ft  c  li. 

I  can  uumcas  MacPHER80N  FARM.  Millington,  N.  J. 

For  Canons  raiK?  Jersey  Black  Giants  (yellow  skin.)  The 
,  ‘r£,Mul13  most  popular  breed  in  America  today. 

Hatching  eggs.  1 .  11.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

ToulousAGnnsftFiro'  From  larfte-  old  bird!i- 

1  UUIUU30  UUUSB  eggs  M.crHEdSON  FARM.  Millington,  N.  J 

S  C  RlsmUVf innrpa  ^'^a*  layers.  Cockerels,  *4 
V^.OIaCKiViinOrCa  .md  *5  ;  Hens,  $3.50.  Eggs, 
15— *8;  100— $8.  THOMAS  E.  FHEUSOLE,  O.rrollton,  Ohio 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN SKiTS:: 

j?*®  Per  100'  post  paid.  AH  chix  are  from  choice  di¬ 
rect  D.W.  Young  strain  stock.  H.  X.COXXF.U,  Stockton, N.  1. 

THE  MAGIC  BROODER 

Self-Regulating,  Efficient  and  High  Grade  Throughout 


Built  with  top  and  bottom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber; 
rocker  grate ;  improved  thermostats.  Will  brood 
strong,  vigorous  chicks.  OUR  GUARANTEE  • 

Will  refund  money  in  30  days  if  brooder  does  not  do  all  we 
claim.  Write  for  Free  catalogue  describing  the  Magic 
Brooder.  Live  agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Address,  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Are.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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You  can  raise 
more  chicks 

Unless  you  use  H-0  STEAM- 
COOKED  CHICK  FEED  you 
are  losing  many  chicks  that 
could  be  saved. 

Raw,  musty,  indigestible  feed 
kills  millions  of  chicks  every 
season. 

You  can  save  your  chicks  by 
feeding  them 


H-0 


STEAM-COOKED 

CHICK  FEED 


It  is  a  scientific  combination  of 
selected  grains  cut  to  pin-point  fine¬ 
ness  and  steam-cooked  by  our  exclu¬ 
sive  process.  Steam-cooking  makes 
it  digestible,  and  prevents  the 
deterioration  that  takes  place  in  raw 
grains. 

It  saves  the  lives  of  baby  chicks  and 
supplies  them  with  the  needed  bone 
and  muscle  building  elements;  they 
mature  more  rapidly  and  attain  a 
larger  size. 

Read  What  Successful  Breeders  Say 

Clarks  Mills,  Pa. 
Nov.  12,  1920 
I  raised  1,000  baby  chicks  last 
season  on  H-O  STEAM-COOKED 
CHICK  FEED  and  did  not  lose  one 
chick  from  bowel  trouble.  It  is  the 
best  chick  feed  that  I  have  ever 
used. 

(Signed)  J.  J.  Gravatt 

H-O  STEAM- 
COOKED 
CHICK  FEED 

is  packed  in 
handy  five- 
pound  packages 
durable,  space¬ 
saving  and  just 
the  right  size  to 
feed.  Also  put 
up  in  the  usual 
size  bags,  100, 

50, 25  and  10  lbs. 

Insist  on  H-O  STEAM-COOKED 
CHEEK  FEED  and  get  the  profits 
from  live  chicks. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder 

The  H-0  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 

Feed  Department  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Office 
J.  J.  Campbell,  Mgr.,  P.  O.  Drawer,  1436 


$|  C95  Buys  140  Egg- Champion 

19  Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double 
Walls  Fibre  Board,  Self  -  Regulated 
Safety  Lamp,  Deep  Nursery.  With 
$9.95  Hot- Water  140-Chick  $OQ95 
Brooder  —  Both  for  only  C 

Express  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  allowed  to  points  West.. 


this  Guaranteed  Hatching  Outfit  and  my 

Book  for  setting  up  and  operating,  your  suc- 
assured.  Save  time— Order  now— Share  in  my 

$1000  in  Prizes 

Or  write  for  Fraa  Poultry  Book, 

'‘Hatching  Facts."  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box  48  ftaclne,  Wls. 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
_  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa¬ 
ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass  1 
doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  $23.50 
FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (9) 


for  i 


I— Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine. Wis.-1 


MAKE  HENS  LAY  ' 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks! 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

B11IIIPC  LATEST  MODEL 
IflAIM  O  BONE  CUTTER 

_ .  _  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
10  Days’ Free  Trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Book  free. 

F.W.  MANN  CO..  Box  15  MILFORD. MASS,  ■ 


The  Henyard 


The  Effect  of  Artificial  Illumination 

Changed  Environment.- — The  data 
for  this  article  was  obtained  while  spend¬ 
ing  several  days  at  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  Cornell  University,  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  several  poultrymen  in  my  own 
locality  who  are  successfully  using  arti¬ 
ficial  lights  in  large  poultry  plants,  and 
my  own  experience  in  installing  lights 
for  a  1.000-hen  plant.  I  find  quite  a 
general  belief  that  lengthening  the  day¬ 
light  in  Winter  artificially  to  increase 
egg  production  is  unnatural  to  domestic 
fowls  and  detrimental  to  the  vitality  of 
the  birds.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
natural  history  of  the  domesticated  birds 
— or  hens — tell  us  their  natural  habitat 
is  near  the  equator,  where  the  days  and 
nights  are  nearly  the  same  length  ;  that 
under  such  conditions  they  would  lay  eggs 
any  time  of  the  year  when  in  condition 
for  laying  eggs.  When  the  hen  is  kept  in 
a  locality  having  cold,  short  days  she  is 
out  of  her  natural  environment.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  she  consumes  in  M  in¬ 
ter  only  sufficient  food  for  body  mainte¬ 
nance.  When  the  short,  cold  days  come, 
if  a  hen  has  developed  eggs  ready  to  lay, 
she  ceases  to  perform  the  egg-laying  func¬ 
tion  and  hibernates  until  the  longer  days, 
when  she  can  eat  the  surplus  of  food 
needed  above  body  maintenance  to  develop 
and  lay  the  eggs  in  her  body.  I  think 
many  have  had  fully  matured  pullets  late 
in  the  Fall  that  would  lay  a  few  eggs. 
When  the  shorter  days  come,  they  would 
almost  cease  to  lay  until  the  longer  days 
in  Spring,  when  more  daylight  in  which 
to  consume  food  would  have  swung  them 
over  to  profitable  egg  production. 

Methods  of  Lighting. — Methods  of 
artificial  illumination,  stated  in  the  order 
of  desirability,  are  as  follows:  Electric¬ 
ity,  acetylene  gas,  gasoline  and  kerosene. 
Electric  lights,  rightly  installed,  can  be 
considered  entirely  safe.  They  can  be 
switched  on  at  any  time  by  automatic  de¬ 
vices.  If  the  poultryman  wishes  to  sleep 
until  daylight  on  a  cold  Winter  morning 
the  alarm  clock,  or  other  device,  will 
switch  on  the  lights  at  four  o’clock  and 
warm  the  drinking  water.  The  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  acetylene  gas  are  that  it  is  not 
considered  absolutely  safe  and  the  lights 
must  be  turned  on  by  hand.  When  it  is 
1  used  in  several  houses  iu  a  large  poultry 
1  plant  the  poultryman  would  have  to  get 
up  early  in  the  morning  and  g<>  to  all 
houses  and  turn  on  the  lights.  The  first 
cost  of  installing  a  plant  is  nearly  as 
great  as  a  private  electric  plant,  and  the 
work  and  operating  cost  is  more.  Tt  is 
quite  practical  to  use  gasolene  and  kero¬ 
sene  for  lighting  the  poultry-houses,  but 
there  are  the  same  objections  to  them 
as  to  acetylene — more  danger  from  fire 
and  more  labor  than  with  electricity. 
Some  dairy  farmers  are  using  them  suc¬ 
cessfully.  '  The  lamps  are  lighted  when 
they  get.  up  early  to  do  chores  and  again 
when  they  do  chores  in  the  evening.  It 
is  more  convenient  for  them  to  light  their 
houses  both  morning  and  evening,  for 
they  attend  to  them  when  doing  the 
dairy  chores. 

Length  or  Daylight.- — T  learned  at 
Cornell  University  that  in  experiments  to 
determine  the  length  of  daylight  the  one 
that  gave  the  best  results  was  1  f!  hours. 
With  a  13-hour  day  they  could  easily  get 
50  per  cent  egg  production  during  the 
shortest  Winter  days.  With  a  16-hour 
day  some  poultrymen  have  run  the  pro¬ 
duction  up  to  70  per  cent,  but  the  strain 
was  too  great  for  the  birds  and  less  eggs 
were  obtained  during  the  whole  Winter 
season  than  with  a  13-hour  day.  The 
vigor  of  the  birds  was  not  maintained 
with  a  longer  day  in  the  experiments  men¬ 
tioned.  With  electric  lighting  it  has  been 
found  the  better  way  is  to  turn  the  lights 
on  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
not.  light  the  house  at  night,  as  in  this 
way  the  hens  go  to  roost  in  a  natural 
twilight  and  save  the  trouble  of  making 
an  artificial  twilight,  as  should  he  done 
when  lights  are  used  in  the  evening. 

An  Electric  System.— In  ray  large 
laying  house  I  have  3.000  square  feet  of 
floors  lighted  hv  electricity  taken  from  a 
power  plant  which  lights  the  village  in 
which  I  live.  It  is  all  outside  wiring, 
with  a  cable  in  which  is  inclosed  the  two 
wires  which  make  the  circuit.  The  lights 
are  approximately  It*  feet  apart  each 
way.  and  to  light  the  spaces  20-watt 
lights  are  used,  placed  about  four  feet 
from  the  flooi.  Over  each  light  is  a  shade, 
or  reflector,  15  inches  in  diameter.  Tt  is 
slightly  cone-shaped,  and  is  made  of  tin 
covered  with  porcelain.  They  can  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  electric  fixtures  supply  compa¬ 
nies.  The  hennery  is  connected  with  the 
dwelling  house,  which  is  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  Iu  a  room  in  the  house  where 
all  the  circuits  center  is  an  alarm  clock, 
which  switches  on  the  lights  in  the  hen 
nery.  A  farmer  near  the  village  in  which 
T  live  has  a  similar  system  for  electric 
lighting,  but  the  current  is  furnished  by 
a  private  plant  that  generates  electricity 
with  an  engine  that  uses  kerosene  oil  for 
fuel. 


Good  Birds  Needed. — To  make  arti¬ 
ficial  illumination  a  good  proposition  one 
should  have  well-grown  and  matured  pul¬ 
lets  in  November.  1  would  not  want  to 
invest  in  artificial  lighting  if  I  had  only 
old  hens  and  late  pullets.  Old  hens  kept 
for  breeding  should  not  be  put  under 
lights,  except  whep  one  wants  to  get  eggs 
for  hatching  early  in  March ;  then  one 
would  want  to  use  lights  on  them  the 
last  week  in  February.  Old  hens  that 
have  rested  two  or  three  months,  and 
have  fully  feathered  out  and  put  on  flesh, 
that  one  does  not  want  to  breed  from,  or 
keep  more  than  a  year  or  two  longer,  may 
he  put  under  lights.  If  the  stock  is  only 
ordinary,  it  is  better  to  sell  it  the  same 
year  wbec  does  not  longer  make  any 
profit.  If  the  lights  were  not  too  expen¬ 
sive  it  might  pay  to  use  them  with  mod¬ 
eration  to  hasten  the  growth  of  immature 
pullets,  or  the  bringing  up  of  old  hens 
that  had  stopped  laying  in  the  Fall  to  a 
laying  condition. 

Feeding. — One  cannot  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  artificial  illumination  without 
a  right  method  of  feeding,  or  one  may  say 
special  feeding.  The  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  follow  in  the  main  the  formulas  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  poultry  departments  of  the 
State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  One  may  vary  these  some¬ 
what  to  use  cheaper  grains,  or  in  the 
cildest  Winter  weather.  The  idea  one 
should  get  in  mind  is  to  have  hens  of  the 
egg-laying  type,  and  of  the  strongest 
vigor,  fully  fed.  The  highest  vitality  and 
the  best  feeding  are  required  to  enable 
hens  to  stand  up  well  under  the  strain  of 
large  egg  production  in  cold  weather. 
When  the  hens  get  off  the  perch  to  eat  at 
four  o’clock  on  a  cold  morning  there  must 
he  unfrozen  water  to  drink  and  food  to 
oat.  If  these  are  not  provided  it  would 
be  better  not  to  got  them  up  until  day¬ 
light.  Just  'before  dark,  when  the  hens 
are  on  the  perches,  one  can  throw  down 
the  morning  scratch  grains  and  cover 
thorn  with  litter.  An  electric ‘bulb  incased 
with  tin.  placed  in  the  drinking  water, 
will  warm  the  water.  Green  food  should 
be  provided  ;  everything  the  hens  need  to 
make  eggs  and  for  the  body  regulator. 

Housing. — Having  good  laying  stock 
rightly  fed.  next  is  the  question  of  shel¬ 
ter  or  housing.  I  have  found  that  the 
birds  will  stand  a  cold  temperature  and 
lay  well  if  it  is  not  low  enough  to  freeze 
the  combs.  Most  houses  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  curtains  that  can  be  let.  down 
in  front  of  the  perches  on  the  extreme 
cold  nights.  The  south  sides  of  my  lay¬ 
ing-houses  are  tilled  in  with  glass  and 
muslin,  and  the  opening  is  regulated  to 
suit  the  weather,  but  the  houses  are  never 
entirely  closed.  I  like  to  have  the  house 
so  warm  all  the  time  that  the  drinking 
water  does  not  freeze  hard.  Pure,  dry 
air  is  a  sour Co  of  vigor  for  the  birds. 

Results  of  Illumination.  —  Last 
about  the  results  of  artificial  illumination 
that  have  come  under  my  observation. 
Not  far  from  my  place  are  some  poultry 
plants  that  have  used  artificial  illumina¬ 
tion  for  two  years.  The  owner  of  one  is  a 
farmer  who  has  this  1\  inter  close  to  1.000 
laying  hens.  Last  Winter  he  had  500.  I 
have  his  accounts  with  the  500  liens  for 
December  and  January  last^  "Winter, 
which  were  unusually  cold.  They  show 
a  net  profit  of  a  little  more  than  $500  for 
the  two  months.  The  hens  continued  to 
lay  well  during  the  Spring  months,  but 
he  had  somewhat  lower  egg  production 
during  the  Summer  months  than  in  years 
when  he  had  not  used  artificial  lights  in 
Winter,  lie  was  sure  that  by  making  so 
many  eggs  in  "Winter  the  net  receipts  he 
received  for  his  eggs  for  the  season  were 
increased  50  per  cent.  Chickens  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  liens  that  were  under 
lights  all  Winter  were  weak  and  did  not 
grow  well.  This  farmer  used  acetylene 
gas  last  Winter.  He  discarded  it  for  a 
private  electric  plant  he  is  using  this 
Winter.  The  results  with  1.000  hens 
have  been  equally  satisfactory  this  Win¬ 
ter.  and  lie  is  much  better  pleased  with 
electric  lighting.  One  farmer  told  me 
that  for  several  years  he  had  grown  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  pullets  that  were  ready  to 
lay  in  late  Fall.  They  would  start  lay¬ 
ing  and  then  stop,  and  lay  only  a  few 
eggs  until  the  longer  days  in  Spring.  The 
pullets  seemed  to  stay  right,  on  a  balance 
all  Winter,  as  T  have  before  stated,  and 
more  daylight  in  which,  to  eat  more  food 
would  have  swung  them  over  to  profitable 
egg  prodticti  »n.  This  farmer  put  in  r* 
private  electric  lighting  plant  at  a  cost 
of  about  $800  for  all  the  equipment,  ami 
he  found  lie  had  egg  production  under  al¬ 
most  complete  control.  He  once  raised 
it,  to  70  per  cent  in  January  by  making 
a  10-hour  day.  but  found  that  a  13-hour 
day  and  50  per  cent  production  got  the 
best  results  for  the  whole  egg-laying  sea¬ 
son.  and  that  ordinary  hens  could  not 
stand  up  long  under  the  strain  of  the  10- 
hour  day  in  cold  weather. 

The  conclusions  seem  to  be  that  arti¬ 
ficial  illumination  rightly  used  with  a 
vigorous  type  of  fully  fed  liens  can  safely 
increase  net  receipts  of  eggs  for  the  sea¬ 
son  at  least  50  per  rent  by  obtaining  a 
larger  production  when  the  prices  are  the 
highest  in  late  Fall  and  early  Winter, 
and  that  on  weak,  poorly-fed  stock  one 
cannot  expect  results  that  would  justify 
the  investment  in  a  lighting  plant — that 
it  is  a  source  of  increased  profits,  or  ruin 
to  a  flock,  depending  on  whether  it  is? 
rightly  or  wrongly  used. 

W.  H.  JENKINS. 


BROODER  HEATER 

Equal  to  five  Kerosene  Heaters 

MORE  EFFICIENT 
than 

A  COAL  HEATER 


CAPACITY 

250 

CHICKS 


PRICE-COMPLETE 

$11.50 


Saves  Time,  Labor.  Feed 
and  Fuel. 

Write  for  Catalog 
TREMAN,  KING  &  CO. 
Dept.  B  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


Backyard  Beekeeping 

You  like  honey — everyone  does — kids  and 
grown-ups.  Keep  one  hive  or  more  in  your 
back  yard,  garden  or  orchard.  We’ll  tell 
you  how 


The  Root  Way  Pays 

Our  60  years  of  beekeeping  ex¬ 
perience  at  your  service.  Little 
expense  to  start.  Bees  And  their 
own  food.  Easily  cared  for  with 
pleasure  and  proft.  Write  for 
handsome  free  booklet,  ‘‘Bees 
for  Pleasure  and  Profit.”  Tell  ns  your  occu¬ 
pation  nnd  if  yon  keep  bees  now.  This  will 
h-lp  ns  send  yon  information  yon  want. 
Write  us  today. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
292  Main  Street  Med  ina,  Ohio 

2F 


Chick 
Manna 
Raises  ’Em 


Baby  chicks,  turkeys,  pheasants,  etc.  m 
a  natural  nourishing  lood  for  the  first 
days.  Feed  them  J<\  P.  C\  Cinch  Manna 
Watch  them  thrive  and  grow.  It  contains 
natural  elements  and  prevents  the  killing 
bowel  trouble  caused  by  pasty  mixtures 
end  grams  they  cannot  yet  digest.  Endorsed 
by  successful  poultrymen  since  18B4. 

Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  write 
direct  to  us.  .Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded. 


F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON 
Box  501 
Lansdale,  Pa, 


ERC. 


n 


Incubator  &  Brooder 

both  are  made  of 
California  Redwood. 

Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  triple  walls.cop-  _ 

I  per  tank, nursery  .egg  tester.ther- 

mometer.  3C  days'  trial— money  back 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog.' 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box89  Racine.  Wis. 


Detroit 


140-Egg  Size  —  Guaranteed  —  has 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  full-size 
nursery,  automatic  regulation 
thermometer  held  so  that  chicks 
cannot  break  it  when  hatching. 
Detroit  Brooders,  •  too.  Double 
walled,  hot  water  heated.  Write  for 
special  low  price  on  both  machines. 

Detroit  Incubator  Co. 


*45 


Dent.  31 


Merritt  St.,  Detroit,  Michi 


IT  a  t  c  h  i  n  g  E  g  g  s 

Barron's  S.  C.  AV.  Leghorns  -  $lO  per  lOO 
Shepperd’s  S.  C.  Auconas  -  12  per  lOO 

Telman's  White  Rocks  -  15  per  lOO 

Bn  by  chicks  and  stock  for  sale. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM.  H  Gold.  Supt. .  Roslyn.  L  I  N  Y. 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens.  Ducks.  Geese.  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs.  Price  list  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  (  at.-ilog  Ule.  Art  Desk  Calendar  10c..  or  both  for 
15  cents,  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


Rpftpr  TTtilifv  bab\  chickens 
r>eiier  utility  hatching  eggs 

11.  ROCKS  S.O.R.I.KKDS  S.C.  ANCONAS 

Chickens  30c  up.  prepaid.  Mating  list  free. 

HILLSIDE  FARM  -  So.  Kast.on,  Mass. 

Coi  l;  &  StvahT  Builders  of  BETTER  UTILITY 


HatchingEggs  P,r,iiM  aeons 

and  Light,  Brahmas.  WM  per  setting. 

Mrs- E.  Aurnhammer,  P.O.BoxNo.3,  Smiths  Mills,  N.  Y. 

BigSturdy  Baby  Chicks 

Wyandotte-.  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks.  Eglantine  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anemias.  S.  C.  Reds.  Catalogue  free.  Chicks  Eeb. 
15tll  every  week.  SUNNYSI0E  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  oalvd  Chicks  and  HatchingEggs 

from  our  carefully  bred  utility  strain.  We  offer  ‘-t.OOO  or 
more  chicks  after  April  15th.  Ask  for  price  list 

Jiroud  lli-ook  Farm  •  Bedford  Bills,  N.Y. 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  lieltf  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  aleo  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
February  0,  1921; 

Week  Total 

BARRKD  KOCIiS 

Hock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y . 

W.  II.  1$.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Ernest  \V.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore . 

Jules  l1'.  Frttneais,  Ij.  1 . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ont . . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Ailyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chiekatawbut  Farm.  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 . 

William  H.  Bassett. Conn . 

Appleerest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK8 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y . 

Harry  1).  Emmons,  Conn . , _ 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 
Hollis  P.  Cloyes. Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  1).  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass . 

Appleerest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I  . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Norman  M.  Mistier,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemns.  N.  Y . . 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jil,  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H . 

Pinec.rest  Orchards.  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

Stinnyfields  Farm.  Conti .  . 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn . 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  III . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

Maurice  F.  Delauo,  Mas* . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass . 

Mirimichi  Poultry  Farm.  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 . 

H.  E.  Nichols.  N.  Y . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass . 

OR  EGONS 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 
A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  .1 . 

BUFF  I. Eli  HORN'S 

E.  A.  Vosbnrg,  N.  J .  . 

WHITE  LEGHORN’S 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  .1 . 

TanglewoJd  Farm,  L.  1 . . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Allen,  Conn  . . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Ma-s . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  J,.  J . . 

Kirt-up  Bros.,  N.  Y .  . 

A .  B.  Hall.  Conn .  . . 

Eigenraiieli  &  DeWinter,  N.  ,1 . 

James  O.  LeFevre.  N.  Y . 

Slmdowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

^ mail's  Poultry  Farm.  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  (Tub,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grotiten.  Conn . 

Max  Axelrod,- Mass . 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.  Y . ’ 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash.... . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  .1 . . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Fa  mi.  Vt.... 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... . 

Emil  Klein,  L.  1 . ’ . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

K.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass  . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J  Frank  Dnbois.  .Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Oltr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  (Joint . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuescn,  Conn . 

W.  W.  Wood,  Oliio . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  T.  Ramage,  Texas . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Bnrchell  &  Janson,  B.  C . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

August  Degen,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quackenbnsh,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Tngoidsby,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willaua  Farm,  N.  J . .” 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

F.  William  Ro.senau,  Conn . 


Total. 


37 

339 

43 

472 

37 

327 

33 

*81 

19 

238 

27 

206 

28 

248 

28 

154 

25 

234 

21 

132 

rt 

164 

21 

63 

16 

82 

28 

118 

43 

531 

13 

213 

2a 

25 

193 

229 

35 

340 

13 

242 

29 

398 

31 

223 

21 

355 

16 

95 

36 

3.10 

25 

157 

38 

432 

28 

345 

21 

107 

32 

326 

:;<» 

217 

48 

429 

16 

244 

33 

268 

42 

420 

42 

474 

33 

279 

•72 

244 

24 

54 

32 

238 

21 

110 

40 

276 

22 

121 

18 

61 

17 

63 

26 

303 

28 

101 

39 

205 

36 

223 

21 

147 

0 

31 

30 

148 

19 

121 

20 

242 

28 

175 

35 

342 

31 

209 

40 

287 

12 

231 

48 

434 

24 

186 

37 

268 

29 

214 

37 

280 

30 

236 

31 

203 

38 

377 

19 

252 

31 

190 

37 

224 

44 

306 

43 

406 

47 

282 

24 

191 

44 

2l2 

•>1 

387 

16 

233 

27 

118 

35 

279 

24 

127 

30 

367 

35 

243 

16 

199 

19 

196 

21 

87 

34 

199 

29 

10.5 

44 

318 

40 

231 

3 

130 

33 

270 

28 

236 

12 

116 

38 

378 

29 

159 

19 

158 

48 

212 

25 

180 

24108 

Heating  a  Brooder  House 

We  are  planning  to  build  two  brooder 
houses  8x8  ft.,  with. shed  roof  7  ft.  in  the 
front.  5  ft.  in  the  rear,  and  think  of  buy¬ 
ing  300  or  100  day-old  chicks.  What 
would  be  the  best  way  to  heat  the  houses, 
with  coal,  gas.  gasoline  or  kerosense? 

Sewickley,  Pa.  A.  p. 

A  brooder  house  8x8  ft.  is  rather  small 
for  a  coal  heater,  and  you  do  not  need 
two  heaters  for  but  300  to  400  chicks.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  build  one  portable 
colony  brooder  house  9x12  ft.,  plating  it 
upon  12-ft.  runners  or  skids,  and  that  you 
install  a  500-chick  capacity  coal-burning 
brooder  stove  for  your  flock  of  from  300 
to  400  chicks.  If  you  expect  to  brood 
very  early  in  the  .season,  when  the  weath¬ 
er  is  apt  to  he  quite  cold,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  use  the  larger  size,  or  1,000- 
chick  capacity,  stove.  There  is  nothing 
superior  to  the  coal-burning  brooder  stove 
for  portable  brooder-bouses.  M.  B.  D. 


are  pure-bred,  but  selected  for 
of  experience.  Expe 

KERR 


service 


KERR'S  breeding  birds 
rather  than  show  qualities. 

KERR  service  is  the  result  of  years 
bator  operators  hatch  KERR  chicks. 

Whether  you  buy  a  small  or  large  quantity  the  same 
is  given. 

KERR  (  hicke  ries,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  with 
hatcheries  at  French  town;  N.  .T..  and  Springfield.  Mass.  Send  to  the 
nearest  one  for  your  chicks.  KERR  chicks  are  guaranteed. 

Send  to  15ox  l)  for  illustrated  circular. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  FRENCHTOWN.  N.«J. 


PROPERLY  HATCHED,  NATURE  EARLY,  LAY  HEAVILY 

Gibson  Chicks  are  sturdy  little  fellows  from  farm  range  stock  bred 
twenty  years  for  high  laying  and  they  do  lay  “My  pullets  out- 
layed  the  same  number  at  the  laying  contest”  write's  an  old  cus¬ 
tomer  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK.  Prices  moderate-  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write  for  it  NOW 

S.  C.  W  LEGHORNS  R  I  REDS.  B.  P  ROCKS 

G  F  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms  Box  100  CLYDE,  N.  Y 


HATCHING  EGGS 

While  Plymouth  Rocks  Officially  Trapnested 

All  males  heading  my  pens  are  f  om  officially 
trapnested  stock  of  over  200  eggs.  My  WHITE 
HOOKS  led  In  their  class  at  Vineland  last  year 
and  ranked  2nd  among  all  the  heavy  breeds. 
The  12  birds  selected  for  the  2nd  year  of  the  contest 
laid  2.345  eggs  their  pullet  year.  Hatching  eggs 
from  this  same  strain  $3.50  for  15:  $10.00  lor  50; 
$18.00  lor  100  eggs.  Day-old  chicks  50c  each. 
S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN,  113  Leonard  Si..  Belmont.  Mass. 

A.  C.  Jones"  Barred  Rocks  WIN 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place.  Out  laying  ail  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks, 
1,052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  hen.  Total,  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  Ined  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES.  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

ECKHART’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

BRED  TO  LAY.  BRED  TO  SHOW. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  single  birds,  trios  or  breeding 
pens  that,  will  give  yon  wonderful  results  lit  very  reason- 
sonablc  prices,  quality  considered.  Also  Eggs  For 
Hutching  mid  Day-old  Chicks.  Address 
C.  IV.  V  H.  J.  ECKHART.  Shohola,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BLUE  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockerels  with  quality  the  kind  that  will  improve  your 
color  and  egg  production.  This  strain  is  used  for  ini 
provement  of  t  lie  breed  at  t  lie  different,  Government  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  in  U.  3.  and  Canada.  Skipped  on  approval  at 

510  and  SIS  each.  C.|W.  Brown,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Vineland.  N  J. 


—Vancrest  Poultry  Farm= 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  from  old  liens 
selected  for  size,  type  and  laying  qualities,  i 
mated  to  cockerels  obtained  from  one  of  the 
laying  contest  winners.  Strong  healthy  chicks 
that  will  develop  into  early  layers. 


Brice  $20  per  100  for  March  and  April, 
livered  free.  Send  for  circular. 


De- 


Frank  Van  Wagner 


Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


3?*R  ANCAIS  H.OCK-C  OCKERELS 

KRiO,  $15  and  $120.  Pullets,  Hatching  eggs.  No 
chicks.  Winners  Storrs  contest,  1918-1919:  first  and 
second  pen  and  three  highest  liens,  282-28D273  eggs, 
1919  1920  contest.  J.  F  FRARCAIS,  Westhamptou  Beacb.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  5  ears  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  Chicks.  Eggs  tor  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Mui-vel  Homestead  Kurin,  Georgetown,  Del. 
CablM.  SCAKBOROUUll,  Manager 

Bred  to 

— - Lay. 

Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels.  Notice  our 
Pen  No.  2.  Storrs  Contest.  Hatching  eggs  and 
chicks.  Circular.  KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  N  Y. 

CRYSTAL  POULTRY  FARMS — High  Quality,  Low  Prices 

PAPV  Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  heavy 
DI4D  I  *aThig,  hardy,  bred-to-lay  strains.  Prize  win- 
■I  II  m  ner-- at  1920 Ohio  and  New  York  State  Fairs.  39 
1 1  M  I  I  most  profitable  breeds.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
W  II  I  teed.  Prices,  SIM  per  MR)  and  up.  Circular  free. 
Cryslal  Poultry  Forint,  Shepard  Strong,  790?  Frenklin  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 

HUMMER’S  Fumous  CHICKS 
Rocks, Reds.  White  and  Brow  u  Leghorn,  Ancona.  Minorca 
Illustrated  Circular.  C.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO..  Krenclitown.  \.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Gun  ran  tee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PA  It  A  I)  I  S  K 
POULTRY  KARAT,  15ox  15,  Paradise,  Peiina. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Start  right  this  season  with  my  famous  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks.  Don't  order  any  kind  of  chick  until 
you  get  my  free  circular  anti  prices  Write  today 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

HATCHINGECGS 

N.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Tom  Barron  Strain.  Bred 
for  Egg  Production..  SI.  25  per  setting  of  fifteen  eggs 
delivered.  W  T  HOLLAND,  Jr.,  Eden  Maryland.  Route  2 

BABY  CHICKS  la® 

I  have  bred  Leghorns  for  tne  past  ten  years  and  am 
offering  chicks  from  healthy,  vigorous  stock  that 
have  not  been  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Barron 
and  Eglantine  strain,  $21  per  100  for  March  Cir- 
cular  free.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Barron  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  egg-u -day  line  is  America's  heaviest  flock  aver¬ 
age  layers.  Now  hooking  baby  chick  orders  for 
spring  delivery  from  pedigreed  males  of  265-282  rec- 
ords.  Circular  free.  Win.  D.  Seidel.  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

EVERLAY  Leghorns  / 

World  Record  Layers  American  Egg  Con  (' 
test.  Leading  winners.  New  York,  Chicago. 

Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock— 

Eggs— Chicks.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM,  Boi  28.  Portland,  Indiana 

Baloy  Cliiclis 

Purebred  S.  O.  VV.  Leghorns.  B  Minorens,  B.  Rocks,  K  .1. 

Reds.  Lynn  A.  Hunger,  Wolcott,  Way  tie  Co.,  N.Y. 

White  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Hens  mated  to  Cockerels.  Healthy,  range  bred.  Big 
flock  records.  J.  K.  MURRAY  .  >1  or  Idles,  New  York 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

R.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  YMIKItll I l.l,  FARMS,  Fort  Ann.  V  V 

Rnhxr  <^hic*Lro  Oltr  17th  Season.  Ill  Varieties. 
UdUy  V>I1ICKS  Exhibiting  anil  Ft  ilit.v  stock. 
Mucks  shii  Prepaid  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Oat.  Free. 

*20fh  tKN  II  RY  II A  H  III  |{t  .  Hoi  II,  Ness  "  Htliiuglun.  Ohio 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  !sLS„\°AI 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  SMS  for  101).  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien,  Conn.  Box  800,  Phone  140 

SATCHINGSGGS 

s.  o.  w.  Leghorns,  I?.  L  Reds.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Anconas.  Langshaugs,  $4  for  13:  S7.50  for  25; 
$13  tor  50:  $25  lor  l()li.  None  better- -few  as  good. 
Order  now.  THOMAS  F.  J  CARROLL.  Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 

Whi  ff:  "TAMIOTTFS.  Regal -Dorcas stock  direct.  Eggs. 
Grnnd  matings.  *1.75—15;  *!l— 100.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  It. Y. 

For  Sale  Bred-to-Lay  White  Rocks 

Day  old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  260-egg 
strain.  White,  large  standard  birds.  Also  one  pen 
of  Breeders.  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmouthpori,  Mass. 

WhifpWuanrlnffoe  Rose  Comb.  Egg  a-dny  strain.  Cock- 
fl  IIIIG  TVjdlUIUUoS  <tp|s  and  hutching  ej, Fertility 
guaranteed.  Mro,  Klvlni  I.  Steere,  GrottoeN,  Yu. 

Pure  Bred  Hatching  Eggs Ba,Te<l  Whiu>  an" ,,Hvt 


per  13;  $14  per  100.  SAMUEI. 


i  idge  R  on  k  s,  $2.50 
F'lty,  tll/th«lhlonn,  r. 


“College Queen’s” Record  ^ 

Setting  eggs  for  sale.  Day  old  chicks  for  sale. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 

free  range  stock.  Excellent  Winter  layers.  $3.50  per  15; 
$18  per  100.  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Martin,  lint  field.  I*n. 

¥1  A  RY  f  ¥¥  ¥  T'  W  C  11  breeds  to  select,  from 

I ’rices  reasonable 
No  delay.  \\  me  for  price  list.  A.  HEHN,  lBth  Ave.,  Stlm.r,  N.  J 

Baby  Chick  Catalogue  hkooksidf:  i  t  km,  n.i.o..,  r», 

Chicks TIFFANV  s  sTi7  Ducklings 

I ^ghorns,  A ncouas.  Pekin, **^“*****0  v 
Rouen  and  Runner.  Aldliam  P.ullry  Firm,  R.  34,  Phoeniiville,  Pi. 


IAR0EES 

Ierfect 

EK1N 


nilAlfC  EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW. 
Ullljlld  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

VI1W  PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  ISIIP,  N  T 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  B™beeRi<b,b«n 

winners.  Stock  l’or  sale,  li,  II.  ANI1KKSON,  MooreiHlIc, 

BUEKlig  CHICKENS-DUCKS-  GEESE-TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Dogs.  Stock  anti  Hatching 
Lggs.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Box  29. Sellersviile, Pa. 

ForSale— ™b5?dgh  Dark  Cornish  Game  Cockerels 

QUALITY  TRUCK  AM*  POULTRY  FARM,  B«  6S.  Milford,  N.Y 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  For  Sale 

4‘  <»OLDBA  NK  sti  itin.  Large  frame  and  bone. 

Mis*  IDA  CHUM  BLEY,  Draper,  Virginia 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes, 

E  aney  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes.  Storks,  Swans 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes.  Ruc- 
S2?J,,.‘S<,"irre,s-  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

HAT  C  HING  EGGS 

Produced  from  Trapnested  ami  selective  bred  Single 
Coinli  White  Leghorn  Hens  mated  to  Cockerels  of  high 
fecundity.  Eggs  tested  for  size,  color,  shape  and  95% 
Fertility  guaranteed.  March,  $ia  per  too. 

Rose  City  Inn  Hennery  _  Madison,  N.  J 

Get  PIELL’S  Black  and  White 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  stock.  They  will  please  you.  Get 
our  free  circular  before  ordering.  Write  to-day. 

P1ELL  BROS..  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Chick  Prices  Smashed  gR,^°:°R?S 

KOI  KS,  I.I.CIIOKNS.  MINOKI  AS,  AXI  OMS  and  IIKOII.KItA  \R 
chicks  shipped  h.v  prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Satisfaction  and 
sale  delivery  guaranteed.  Ourflne  illustrated  catalogue 
sent  to  any  address  free.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield  Pi. 


coc _ 

April  hatched,  from  llillpot  Special  mating  chirks.  R.  C. 
...... 2.'  h  alu*  W.  L.,  §2  each,  cash  with  order. 

BI/OZKIt,  R.  i).  2,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Huff’s  BARRED  ROCKS 

won  4th  place  Nort.li  American  E g- t?-l ay ing  Contest,  all 
varieties  competing.  B.  Huff,  .Wth  Water  bap,  l>ao. 


Mottled  Aiicoiiuit— (  uckpreb. 
$“.50  each;  cash  with  older. 


(Sheppard’s  Strain 
O.  V.  COLE,  Athena,  X.  ' 


Regal  Wyandottes  Hatching  eggs,  S8 per  setting.  Sati 

faction  gnara nt<  ed.  MT.  KYDAL  FARM,  Amlirr«t,  Virgin 


Settings 


HIoo<l  of  “College  Queen.”  Two  and  three 
dollars.  Inez  Taylor,  Kelsey,  New  York 


RABBITS 


RahhiTo  AH  prominent  Spec! 
tld UU IIS  Exhibition  and  Bree 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalog 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  2 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Ra 
lilts  50 e.  Oepirtmenl  A.  JOSEPH  SLA 
428  Hiqldind  Ave..  Mount  Vernon,  H. 


RufusReds  andNewZealands^S 

word,  our  recent  winnings  at  the  Garden  and.  Inter¬ 
state  Fair  last  Fall,  are  the  answer.  Get  your  Breeder* 
Now.  DELAWARE  VALLEY  BABBITRIES,  T.  S.  MOORE.  Stockton.  N  J 

For  Sale  Pedigreed  Black  Siberian  Hares 

world’s  greatest  meat  and  fur  Rabbit.  Young  and  old 

. . .  Prices  ■■.•as.. I, able.  CHARLES  REASBECK.Viukleek  Hill.  Ont.,  Cm 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  ami  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  8.  TEH  EYCK,  Somerville.  N.  J 


JERSEY  BLACK  C/A/WTS 


ECCS  FOR  HATCHING  ONLY 

\evvAv^kGi,A^T^c  l  l0m  ?en,A  and  B  ^idlson  Square  Garden  and  Boston  winners,  $20.00  per  15  eggs;  from  Pens  C  and  D  Trenton 
and  $10  00  per  Kgs  only ‘S6)  Wi“ner8’  $1°  °0  Per  15  eggs;  f«’m  Flock,  $6.o’o  per  IS^eggs.  DARK  CORNISH-^20.00 

^  S  635.%  Atl  rSA&  ^SS^^SSStJS SSVi  ASSfte! 

MARCY  FARM,  p  o.  Box  333  M  AT  AW  AN,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Our  records  for  the  year  1920  show 
that.  Publisher’s  Desk  collected  2.492 
claims,  amounting  to  $45,592.74,  or  an 
average  of  eight  claims  each  working  day 
of  the  year.  The  claims  were  large  and 
small,  but  the  average  was  about  $18. 
For  the  last  11  years  the  claims  collected 
numbered  14,014.  and  amounted  to  $245,- 
297.44.  Of  course,  the  collection  of  ac¬ 
counts,  while  perhaps  to  many  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  service,  is  really  only  an 
incidental  part  of  it.  Another  factor  of 
the  work  is  indicated  in  the  weekly  re¬ 
ports  in  the  paper,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
it  is  in  the  voluminous  files  kept  for  ref¬ 
erence  and  in  the  work  of  keeping  these 
files  constantly  revised  so  that  we  can 
give  reliable  information  by  letter  or 
printed  report  in  this  department.  We 
believe  there  are  no  other  files  of  the 
kind  in  existence  anywhere,  and  without 
the  references  and  information  and 
sources  of  acquiring  information  the  work 
would  be  impossible.  That  explains  why 
no  other  publisher  has  been  able  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  work.  It  required  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  and  work  and  expense  that  no  one 
else  .seems  willing  to  give  it. 

Perhaps  few  readers  realize  that  many 
of  the  things  printed  in  Publisher’s  Desk 
are  libels  as  they  appear  or  as  the  law 
says  libels  on  their  face ;  and  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  we  must  justify  the  publi¬ 
cation  on  the  ground  of  truth  and  public 
service.  Truth  alone  would  not  be  enough. 
We  must  show  that  there  is  no  malice  in 
it,  and  that  public  service  requires  it. 
The  person  suing  a  publication  for  libel 
has  nothing  to  do  but  show  a  copy  of  the 
paper  and  prove  its  publication  by  the  de¬ 
fendant.  The  publisher  must  prove  truth 
and  justification.  Sometimes  the  evidence 
is  years  back,  the  witnesses  are  dead  or 
hard  to  locate  or  for  some  reason  unwill¬ 
ing  to  testify.  Considering  the  volume  of 
the  work,  we  have  had  few  suits,  and  the 
only  case  we  ever  lost  was  a  small  one  on 
which  the  jury  disagreed  on  first  trial 
and  on  the  second  trial  with  two  jurors 
against  us,  the  other  10  jurors  consented 
to  a  six-cent  judgment  because  they 
considered  that  more  to  our  advantage 
than  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  third  trial. 
Many  rogues  escape  because  we  would 
rather  many  go  free  than  take  a  chance 
of  saying  hard  things  about  an  honest 
man,  but  in  all  the  years  that  Publisher’* 
Desk  has  worked  for  the  protection  of 
country  people,  it  has  never  knowingly 
said  a  false  word  of  anyone  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  fakers  and  schemers 
and  rogues  get  off  easier  than  they  de¬ 
serve. 

On  page  331  lasf  week  was  published 
a  synopsis  of  the  findings  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  its  case  against  the 
American  Mutual  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 
This  company  is  closely  allied  with  the 
A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Clarinda,  Iowa, 
against  which  the  Federal  Trade  Coe 
mission  issued  an  order  to  desist  fr  <f. u  its 
fraudulent  practices  within  the  pas'  year. 
The  advertising  of  both  these  hous.\s  has 
been  refused  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker- 
in  past  years  and  the  unfair  methods  and 
practices  exposed  repeatedly  to  public 
view.  Farm  papers  carrying  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  these  houses  in  the  past  might 
plead  ignorance  of  their  methods,  but 
what  excuse  can  such  publishers  offer  now 
since  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
branded  both  houses  with  making  “false 
and  misleading  claims  as  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  quality  of  seeds  sold  by  both  of 
these  houses.”  It  has  ordered  the  com¬ 
panies  to  “cease  and  desist”  from  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  practices.  A  similar  order 
against  the  farm  papers  carrying  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  these  fake  seed  houses  is  in 
order. 

Yours  is  the  only  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States  today,  so  far 
as  I  know,  wdiieh  does  not  truckle  to  its 
advertisers.  Personally,  I  think  this  very 
fine,  for  I  know  it  must  hit  your  pocket- 
book  sometimes.  v.  h. 

Sometimes  our  friends  astonish  us  wdth 
their  keen  insight  and  appreciation  of 
cause  and  effect.  Thirty-odd  years  ago, 
when  we  determined  to  demonstrate 


whether  or  not  a  farm  paper  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  alone,  and  without  “truckling”  to 
the  advertiser  or  anyone  else,  the  policy 
did  “hit”  our  bank  account.  It  probably 
was  a  fortunate  thing  that  our  resources 
at  the  time  were  small.  Big  capital 
would  hardly  have  made  the  attempt  or 
persisted  in  what  seemed  a  reckless  pol¬ 
icy.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  overcome  an 
established  system.  Capital  will  not  do 
it,  because  capital  is  timid  and  afraid  of 
losses,  but  moral  ideas  will  win.  if  the 
American  people  can  simply  get  the  cor¬ 
rect  angle  of  thought,  and  this  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  of  the  farm  community.  The 
legitimate  advertiser  has  since  come  to 
learn  the  value  of  confidence  and  the 
square  deal  as  an  asset  to  a  permanent 
responsible  business :  but  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  ideals  and  courage  to 
advocate  them  were  more  needed  by  an 
honest,  fearless  and  independent,  farm 
press. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  very  nice  agent 
visited  our  town  and  the  adjacent  ones, 
representing  the  J.  B.  Colt  Company, 
New  York,  and  selling  acetylene  gas 
plants.  He  claimed  that  on  account  of 
new’  improvements  they  might  be  placed 
in  the  cellar  w’ithin  a  few  feet  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  insurance  companies  ap¬ 
proved  them.  lie  was  unwilling  to  wait 
a  few  days  before  signing  the  contract, 
and  wanted  it  signed  at  once,  as  in  no 
other  way  could  one  get  free  gas  stove  and 
iron.  lie  got  many  to  sign  his  contracts,  1 
and  now  the  insurance  companies  are  un¬ 
willing  to  have  them  put  in  the  cellar 
without  being  inclosed  by  a  cement  or 
brick  wall.  We  have  been  told  that  this 
is  not  the  original  J.  B.  Colt  firm,  but 
one  who  has  bought  New  England  rights  ! 
of  them.  Can  you  tell  us  if  this  is  so?  I 
There  is  great  dissatisfaction  all  around 
here  with  the  stories  told  by  agent  and 
people  are  refusing  to  take  the  plants. 
Their  address  is  J.  B.  Colt  Company,  30 
East  42d  St..  New  l'ork  City.  We  learn 
the  old  Colt  Company  was  a  reliable  con¬ 
cern,  but  cannot  reconcile  the  actions  of 
this  agent  to  the  old  firm’s  ways.. 

Massachusetts.  M.  w.  d. 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.  for  which  send 
the  paper  to  L.  M„  Coleraiu,  Mass.  He 
has  been  stung  by  the  Colt’s  agent  in  good 
shape.  I  told  him  to  take  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  he  would  know  better  than  to  sign  a 
contract  without  reading  it  over.  That 
agent  was  a  slick  bird,  all  right.  One 
of  the  machines  blew  up  up  in  New 
Hampshire  the  other  day  and  killed  three. 
Everyone  around  here  is  scared  to  death 
of  them,  and  is  just  waiting,  hoping 
fervently  that  the  agent  who  sold  them  I 
will  show  up  in  this  territory.  I  think 
he  may  be  surprised  at  his  reception. 

Massachusetts.  rev.  h.  m.  e. 

The  .T.  B.  Colt  Company  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Union  Carbide  Company  a  finan¬ 
cially  strong  concern  which  practically 
controls  the  acetylene  lighting  business. 
The  Colt  Company  for  many  years,  as 
M.  W.  D.  suggests,  bore  .an  enviable  rep¬ 
utation  which  is  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  many  reports  of  unfair  sales  methods 
on  the  part  of  the  company  and  its  agents 
during  recent  years.  The  salesmen  of  this 
coneern  seem  to  be  earning  the  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  farm  communities  visited  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  notorious  “lightning 
rod  agents”  of  former  years.  In  a  few 
instances  where  definite  proof  of  decep¬ 
tion  was  shown,  cancellation  of  the 
orders  have  been  accepted,  but  the 
general  policy  of  the  company  is  to 
hold  the  farmer  to  the  terms  of  -the 
contract  when  he  has  once  put  his 
name  on  the  dotted  line,  regardless  of  the 
promises  or  representations  made  by  the 
salesmen.  The  J.  B.  Colt  Company  ad¬ 
vertising  was  refused  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  increasing 
complaints  from  readers  makes  this  state¬ 
ment  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the 
farming  public. 

SOPHIE  DEFORE  —  Involuntary; 
merchant,  engaged  in  business  under  the 
name  of  St.  Louis  Margarine  Company, 
2292  12th  Avenue.  The  petitioning  cred¬ 
itors  and  amounts  claimed  are :  Neil  II. 
Strome.  $381 ;  Abe  Morris,  $40;  Reliable 
Auto  Repair  Company,  $86.  Lester  L. 
Callan,  attorney  for  the  petitioners. 

A  number  of  poultrymen  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  are  creditors  of  this 
concern  on  account  of  egg  shipments.  In 
some  of  the  correspondence  the  letter¬ 
heads  of  L.  S.  Defore  Co.  are  used,  but 
the  letters  are  signed  St.  Louis  Margarine 
Co.  We  fear  the  claimants  will  be  able 
to  realize  little,  which  once  more  demon¬ 
strates  the  unwisdom  of  shipping  produce 
to  houses  of  no  established  responsibility. 
The  promise  of  a  few  cents  above  the 
market  of  irresponsible  houses  should 
cause  only  suspicion ;  but  unfortunately 
this  is  the  bait  that  secures  the  shipment. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


lNCERS0li| 


*AINT 


"drummers  HOTEL 


iffN&KJBLCs 


HIMMI 


^SUPPLY  HOUSE 


(dOBBE.1 


[ir  - 


IRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU 
ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 
EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS 


I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 


In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can  offer 
you  low  priced1  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  bv  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  nil  the  time.  # 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

Have  Held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  47  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  It  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and1  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  you  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me.  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established  1842 
No.  24-8  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUMER 


LOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALU  V 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE 


8EST  POSSIBLE  QUALITY 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting — W’HY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  tile  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST, 


BEEMAN 

TRACTOR  $340 


ORDER  NOW  FOR 
SPRING  WORK 

The  Pioneer  Multi  Service  Tractor 


Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates, 
Mows  Hay  anil  I.awng, 

4  H.  P.  for  Belt  Work 


Call  or  write  for  Booklet 

K.  G.  MARTIN  CO. 

Distributors  Beeman  Tractor 
42  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  Barclay  6082  ( 


More  Work  From 
Your  Horses 

Horses,  like  people,  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  way  they  feel.  On 
warm  spring  days,  horses  swel¬ 
tering  under  winter  coats  don’t 
feel  right  and  don’t  work  right. 
You  can’t  dry  them  off  properly, 
resulting  in  colds,  stiffness  and 
other  horse  ailments. 

Clip  Your  Horses 
This  Spring 

It  will  put  life  into  them  and 
keep  them  fit  and  ready.  Pro- 
>  gressive  farmers  clip  their 
.  horses  in  the  spring  with  a 
Stewart  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  Machine.  Price 
$14  at  your  dealer's,  or  shipped  by  us  on 
receipt  of  $2,  balance  on  arrival.  Guaranteed 
to  please  or  money  back. 


15 °fo  More  Wool 


This  Stewart  No.  9  Machine  gets 
15%  more  wool  than  the  best  hand 1 
blade  shearing.  Shears  quickly, 
does  not  cut  the  sheep,  and  any¬ 
one  can  use  it. 

Price,  complete,  $22  f.o.b.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Your  dealer  has  it,  or  you 
can  buy  from  us  by  sending  $2 
with  order  and  paying  balance 
on  arrival. 

Catalog  No.  69  shows  complete 
line  of  hand  and  power  operated 
machines.  Write  for  it. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Dept.  AB141  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


COATS 

AND 

ROBES 

Made  to  your  order  from  Horse, 
Cow,  Calf,  or  any  hide  or  akin 
with  hair  or  fur  on  it. 

Yousave  as  high  as  30%  by  using 
your  own  furs. 

Free  catalogue  with  instructions 
for  handling  furs.  Fur  garments 
repaired  ana  remodeled. 

FUR  TANNING  AND 

.  .  .  TAXIDERMY  SPECIALISTS 

Let  the  hair  go 

with  the  hide"  Large  and  small  game,  birds  and 
fish  mounted.  Prompt  service,  ex¬ 
pert  attention.  Price  quoted  is  price  charged. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  C0.# 

661  West  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


As  low  as 

$13 


No.  5 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

Our  Portable 

WOOD  SAW 

is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
new  A-l,  just  out,  for 
$13  is  the  loweBt  priced 
power  saw  frame  made. 
Guaranteed  one  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  We  make  a  larger 
assortment  of  cord  wood  saw 
frames  than  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer.  Write  for  catalog. 
Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  3  Belleville, Pa. 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels  COST 


when  you  figure  years  of  serv-  -  -  - 
ice.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  I  rCC 
new.  Save  labor— easy  to  load,  lafcvv 

EMPIRE  ^ore^a*r-'  ^rile!?r 


HUtcpauo.  - - - 

,  Mfg.  Co .  h«*  236  Quincy,  I 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  tliis  department  ac  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  Slate 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age.  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  T.etchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Hock- 
land  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Working  farmer  and  wife,  middle- 
aged,  Protestant,  no  children:  wife  to  help 
with  housework:  thirtv-ftve  acres;  steady  posi¬ 
tion.  C.  STTJART.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  plain  cook¬ 
ing  and  to  assist  in  care  of  home;  electric 
Conveniences:  near  village.  .10  miles  from  New 
York.  MRS.  S.  BOYD  DA  RUIN!!.  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  working  orchard  foreman  for  a 
College  and  Experiment  Station  orchard:  must 
furnish  best  of  n  ferences.  Address  C.  A.  Mc- 
Cl'E.  Newark.  DeP 


WANTED — April  1.  married  man  for  a  small 
dairy  on  a  private  estate:  good  wages  and 
privileges:  steady  position  for  right  party.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  84* II*.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  as  housekeeper:  good  home 
for  right  party:  give  particulars.  Address 
BOX  101,  R.  :\  Ariel.  Pa. 


WANTED— At  once,  man  or  boy  to  work  on 
small  farm  and  small  dairy:  $30  per  month, 
board  and  washing:  chance  for  advancement; 
persons  afraid  of  work,  don’t  apply.  M.  H. 
RASEITOAR.  Eittletown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  foreman;  herdsman  for 
modern  dairy  farm;  must  be  a  good  dairy¬ 
man  and  feeder  and  capable  of  handling  men, 
teams  and  farm  work;  wages,  $75.  with  house, 
wood,  garden  and  tnilk:  can  use  single  man  if 
good  milker,  at  $40:  ponltryman  to  take  charge 
at  $45;  slate  references  and  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  840.3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  to  be  generally  useful  on  private  place: 

would  like  wife  to  help  in  house  part  time; 
'reference  required.  W.  S.  APPRECIATE.  Par- 
Bippany,  N.  .T.:  ltoonton  R.  P.  D. 


WANTED — Working  orchard  foreman:  must 
qualify  as  to  practical  experience:  middle- 
aged  man.  single,  or  with  small  family  pre¬ 
ferred:  replying  name  wages  expected  and  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  S483,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1.  single  dairyman:  bottle 
milk;  some  butter  made;  must  be  able  to 
handle  machinery,  including  ice  machine  and 
gasoline  engines.  BUEIDARLIK  FARM.  I..  H. 
Le  Baron,  Mgr.,  Box  827.  Wilmington.  Del. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  on  thoroughbred 
Holstein  farm;  must  take  charge  of  Hie  run¬ 
ning  of  the  place;  good  salary,  with  all  priv¬ 
ileges.  Answer  by  letter.  N.  A.  VAN  SON.  105 
Hudson  St..  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  eare  of  fruit  trees:  able 
to  handle  power  sprayer  and  do  all  pruning; 
married  or  single:  state  experience  and  salary 
wanted.  NATHAN  IRELAND.  0.  M.  Schwab's 
Estate,  Eoretto,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 


COUPLE — Man.  gardener:  useful  small  place; 

one  cow:  wife  lo  cook  for  two  in  family:  good 
place;  best  references  required.  L.  C.  M., 
Rrielle.  N.  .T. 


MIDDLE -Af» ED  woman  for  general  housework  on 
small  farm;  three  adults:  no  heavy  laundrv: 
$30  per  month.  MRS.  TRATTRE.  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


POl'LTRYMAN — Able  to  lay  out  plant,  expert 
In  all  details  of  raising  and  marketing  chick¬ 
ens:  one  having  wife  willing  to  cook  for  adult 
family  of  three;  good  living  quarters:  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  40.  ADVERTISER  8501, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Singe  herds-  and  dairyman,  capable 
of  handling  preliminary  barn  and  dairy  rec¬ 
ords:  good  lmtter-maker.  skilled  milker  and 
hard  worker:  place  50  miles  from  New  York 
City:  herd.  00  head,  all  registered  Holsteins: 
modern  conveniences:  milking  machines;  full 
particulars,  references  and  wages  iii  llrsl  let 
ter.  ADVERTISER  8502.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —For  private  boarding  house  on  farm, 
good  cook  or  general  woman.  MYRTLE 
KINO.  Livonia.  N.  Y..  Conesus  Lake. 


WANT  experienced  gardener  and  wife,  age  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  years.  Answer  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8521.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  farm  teamster,  single, 
not  liter  4H.  Answer  ADVERTISER  8514, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  reliable  man  on  truck  farm 
f<>r  season  front  April  1st:  give  reference  and 
wages  desired  first  letter.  Address  POST  OF¬ 
FICE  BOX  202,  Chester.  X.  X. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  while — Man  take  rare  of 
garden  and  handy  with  tools;  wife  as  cook: 
position  about  six  months:  in  country;  state 
wages  and  experience.  BOOS.  235  53d  Street. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — Honest.  industrious,  milking  and 

team  work:  wages,  single  man.  $45:  married. 
$05:  house,  etc.:  must  furnish  good  reference. 
ADVERTISER  8515.  cqre  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  on  farm  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  one  who  understands  care  of  sheep 
preferred:  also  eare  for  few  cows;  cottage, 
milk  and  fuel  furnished;  references  required: 
give  full  particulars  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  8517.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  Single  men  to  milk  and  feed  cows 
on  both  short  and  long  time  test:  good  wages 
paid  to  experienced,  competent  men:  stale  age. 
experience  and  give  reference  in  first  letiei  :  375 
head  registered  Holsteins:  modern  barns.  WIN¬ 
TERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur.  Del. 


WANTED — Hood  woman  to  assist  in  general 
housework  on  dairy  farm:  family  of  live;  cue 
child:  home  beautiful,  well  equipped,  well  lo¬ 
cated:  no  washing.  ADVERTISER  8510,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED— Married  man,  small 
family,  capable  of  operating  poultry  plant 
successfully:  steady  position  for  right  man; 
wages,  house  with  bath,  milk,  eggs  and  place 
for  garden  furnished;  state  experience  and  wages 
in  reply.  S.  F.  GRIFFING,  West  Hampton 
Beach.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man.  thoroughly  experienced 
in  fruit  and  general  farming,  to  help  manage 
00- acre  fruit  farm  near  Kingston.  N  Y.:  full 
particulars  and  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED —In  New  Jersey,  man  for  garden. 

lawn  and  tnilk  few  cows:  also  want  teamster; 
would  purchase  Cleveland  or  Bates  tractor. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8531.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— April  1.  a  first-class  market  gar¬ 
dener:  30-acre  truck  farm:  absolute  integrity, 
tireless  energy,  broad  experience  in  vegetable 
growing  required:  salary  and  share  in  profits: 
a  real  job  for  a  real  man.  Address  W.  S 
MARSLAXD,  Norwich  town.  Conn. 


HOUSEWORK — Reliable  woman  for  general 
housework:  good  plain  rook;  no  laundry  work: 
no  objection  to  mother  and  child:  state  wages 
desired  and  give  references.  MRS.  CHARLES 
IT.  McOriRK,  233  Elm  Street.  New  Rochelle. 
Westchester  Co.,  N  Y. 


WANTED — Young  couple,  without  children,  on 
gentleman's  farm:  man  a  good  teamster, 
milker  and  general  farm  hand,  and  woman  a 
good  gpneral  honseworker  to  assist  in  the  board¬ 
ing  house:  no  washing  for  the  help ;  please  give 
full  particulars  as  to  your  ages,  experience, 
references  and  wages  with  board  and  room  for 
hot  It  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Star  Ridge  Farm, 
Rrewster,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  assistant  ponltryman:  early  riser; 

quick,  neat,  willing  worker:  give  references, 
experience  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
8526,  eare  Rttral  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Four  general  farm  hands  on  a  cer¬ 
tified  milk  farm:  must  be  good  milkers  and 
teamsters:  wages  $65.00  a  month  and  hoard. 
CARWVTHAM  FARM.  Rridgehampton.  L.  1.. 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  head  gardener;  man  with 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  work, 
farming,  stock,  crops,  gardening,  all  branches; 
road,  walks:  also  upkeep  of  buildings;  all  kinds  of 
pumping  outfits;  married;  no  children;  A1  per¬ 
sonal  references:  open  for  engagement  April  1. 
ADVERTISER  8407,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  open  for  position  on  60  days’  notice: 

no  milking:  for  further  particulars  send  full 
information  regarding  your  requirements,  salary,’ 
etc. .  to  ADVERTISER  8410,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  orehardist:  practical,  with  execu¬ 
tive  ability:  tlroroughl.v  understands  everv  de¬ 
tail.  ADVERTISER  8403,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOT’NG  MAN.  20.  single,  wants  position  ns  fore¬ 
man  or  superintendent  on  gentleman’s  estate: 
good  stockman:  capable  of  running  any  estate; 
best  restnlts  from  men  under  him:  Protestant 
and  American  citizen:  Irish  horn;  Iiest  refer¬ 
ences  furnished  on  request.  XV.  <!.  KINKADE, 
1136  Do  Kalb  Ave„  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 


WANTED — -Position  as  manager  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  general  farm;  life  experience:  4  years 
present  position:  open  April  1  wages  $125  per 
month  and  found:  married:  small  child:  best 
references:  tractor  man:  can  handle  any  propo¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  8466.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  foreman;  American:  married: 

life  experience  dairy,  stock,  crops,  handling 
men.  care  of  estate;  personal  references. 
ELLIS.  Monroe.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  superintendent:  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  breeding  all  kinds  of  thoroughbred  stock; 
certified  milk  production:  extensive  experience 
in  all  farming  and  development  of  gentlemen's 
country  places..  BOX  28.  .Tohnsonville.  X.  V. 


WANTED — A  position  as  working  foreman  or 
superintendent  of  a  gentleman's  estate;  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  farming  in  all  branches  and 
farm  machinery  and  gas  engines,  the  handling  of 
help:  married:  no  family:  age  40:  American; 
can  furnish  the  Iiest  of  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  8500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman:  life 
experience,  covering  all  branches  of  farming. 
ADVERTISER  8500.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCOTCHMAN  desires  position  on  private  estate 
or  commercial  farm:  experienced  in  gardening 
and  general  farming;  first-class  vegetable  grow¬ 
er:  good  horseman:  clean  habits:  no  tobacco, 
and  not  afraid  of  hard  work:  am  married:  wife 
and  three  children;  ages  11.  13.  15:  Westchester 
County  preferred,  convenient  to  high  school: 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  8508,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman;  experienced 
farmer:  understands  machinery;  college  edu¬ 
cation:  will  accept  any  reasonable  wage:  begin 
work  immediately.  ADVERTISER  8510,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  reliable,  married  farmer,  with 
two  children,  desires  position  of  responsibility 
on  estate  or  commercial  farm,  preferably  com¬ 
mercial.  where  can  eary  a  salary  of  near  $2,000 
Iter  year:  thoroughly  famfltar  with  all  branches 
and  a  lu  stier.  ADVERTISER  8503,  care  Rural 
■  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position;  private  or  e<>m- 
mefc’al  plant;  experienced  all  branches:  Amer¬ 
ican:  Christian:  Cornell  trained:  married:  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  8504,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wishes  position  in  thoroughbred 
Guernsey  herd:  A1  butter-maker  and.  calf 
raiser:  experienced  in  A.  It.  work:  mention  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  8495.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  Scotch,  who  has  success¬ 
fully  managed  a  500  acre  estate  for  over  six 
years,  including  all  construction  work:  have 
built  up  a  beautiful  dairy  of  over  100  bead: 
am  desirous  of  hearing  from  a  party  who  wishes 
to  engage  a  man  of  my  ability  and  fidelity: 
please  state  in  first  letter  wages  willing  to  pay 
a  man  of  my  integrity.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  voting  men  wish  nos'lioos  on  general  farm; 

willing  workers,  want  big  to  learn.  WILLIAM 
SHARKEY.  440  West  29th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARMER  wants  position  on  gentleman’s  place 
as  gardener;  experienced  fruit  and  vegetable 
grower:  can  milk  cows,  care  for  poultry;  all 
around  farm  hand.'  ADVERTISER  8498,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  handy  man  on  farm  or 
estate  as  carpenter  and  painter;  I  have  my 
own  tools,  and  also  good  around  repairing  farm 
machinery  of  any  kind;  single;  experience  and 
reference:  wages.  Address  J.  I...  care  Bliss. 
270  East  161st  Street,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  City. 


GA  RDEXER — Single:  middle-aged :  understands 
all  vegetables,  tlowers,  care  poultry:  handy, 
reliable:  good  references.  GARDENER,  157 
East  47th  Street,  New  York. 


MARRIED  MAN  as  working  foreman  on  small 
farm,  Lake  Champlain,  New  York;  wife  good 
butler-maker:  state  wages  and  experience. 

RODS,  235  53(1  Street,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


FARMER  and  gardener,  American,  married,  one 
child,  desires  position  on  gentleman’s  country 
place;  thoroughly  familiar  with  gardening  and 
poultry;  capable  of  taking  full  charge;  by  April 
1st:  highest  references:  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  JOHN  ST  PEER,  JR..  11  Schureman  Street, 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  professional  English 
Shepherd.  Address  BOX  15,  South  Easton. 
Mass. 


WANTED  Position  as  orchard  manager:  exper¬ 
ienced  .in  orchard  work  and  diseases  of  trees; 
references  given.  ADVERTISER  8511.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  f21)  wants  work  on  orchard-dairy 
farm  where  he  can  learn  to  milk,  also  modern 
orchard  methods:  four  years’  truck,  general  farm 
experience;  open  April  1;  wants  good  home; 
contemplates  Cornell  course  next  Winter. 
GEORGE  BULIN,  Hatboro,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted,  manager  or  superintendent, 
dairying,  crop  rotation,  soil  fertility,  general 
farming  and  efficient  supervisor  of  help:  mar¬ 
ried:  ages  49  and  50:  no  children:  American; 
reliable:  references.  Address  I).  W.  HULL,  14 
Morgan  Street,  Tlion,  N.  Y. 


FARM  superintendent:  hustler,  with  sound  agri¬ 
cultural  education  and  proven  ability  in  every 
operation  connected  with  modern  methods  gen 
eral  farming,  dairying,  orchard  eare,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  8512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  25  years  of  age.  single,  ener¬ 
getic,  experienced  and  reliable,  wishes  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  successful  poultry  farm,  or  would 
take  charge  of  medium  size  plant  on  a  small 
salary  with  percentage  basis:  references  cheer¬ 
fully  given  upon  request.  ADVERTISER  8513, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  one  child,  desire  position  April  1, 
modern  dairy  farm:  Irish  Protestants,  farm 
raised:  man  Canadian  ex-soldier;  good  milker, 
teamster,  shoe  horses,  handy  with  tools,  bus¬ 
tler;  woman  would  etfok  for  help,  other  con¬ 
venient  work:  could  invest  thousand  <>n  shares; 
all  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8534, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  as  teamster, 
milker,  general  farm  work,  with  cottage  and 
usual  perquisites:  can  furnish  best  of  references; 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  I!.  F.  SHINER, 
General  Delivery,  Boston,  Mass. 


HERDSMAN  looking  for  position  on  modern 
stock  farm:  practical  experience,  calf  raising, 
butter-making,  rcg.  work,  etc.:  married:  Dan¬ 
ish  (children):  references:  state  wages.  BOX 
33,  212  East  67th  Street.  New  York  City. 


POSITION  wanted  by  farm  or  small  estate 
working  manager;  life  experience  general 
farming,  gardening,  fruits,  poultry,  purebred 
stock,  certified  dairying:  modern  methods:  de¬ 
velopment  work:  licensed  chauffeur:  no  liquor 
or  tobacco:  best  reference:  four  years  present 
position:  American:  age  forty:  married:  two 
children:  particulars  on  receipt  of  your  propo¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  8530.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN  widower,  with  hoy  11  years  old, 
wants  position  on  dairy  farm  its  herdsman  or 
manager:  experienced  in  all  lines.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED  By  reliable  young  man  (33)  position 
as  caretaker  and  milker  on  good  farm;  good 
teamster  and  dairyman;  18  years’  experience  in 
South  Dakota,  and  not  afraid  or  work.  What 
have  you.  BEN.T.  MORITZ.  369  Fifth  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  head  gardener;  mau 
with  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate 
work,  farming,  stock,  crops,  gardening,  roads, 
walks;  handy  with  all  carpenter  tools:  married: 
small  family:  long  term  reference;  open  for 
engagement  15th  of  March.  ADVERTISER 
8528,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (25)  would  like  to  locate  position 
as  a-sistant  herdsman  with  well  established 
dtr'ry  ''arm:  completed  course  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity;  have  had  experience  with  test  cows:  can 
give  A-l  references:  when  answering  state  breed 
of  cows  ti”d  also  salary  willing  to  pay.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — All-year  job  on  farm  by  single 
American  man  with  several  years’  experience. 
Address  JOS.  FRANK.  39  E.  10th  St..  X.  Y. 


WORKING  foreman  or  superintendent:  Ameri¬ 
can:  39  years  old;  married:  no  children:  life¬ 
long  experience  with  general  fanning,  stock  and 
modern  farm  equipment,  gas  engines  and  trucks: 
can  dress  and  cure  meat  for  homo  or  market; 
near  New  York  City  preferred;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  8523.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  - —  Honest:  single:  experienced 
hatching  brooding,  production:  college  train¬ 
ing:  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  8522, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager:  practical. 

scientific  man;  capable  of  managing  men.  pro¬ 
ducing  certified  milk,  operating  and  caring  for 
modern  machinery;  best  of  references.  J.  .7. 
COTTRELL,  Valley  Falls.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer  wants  position  on 
up-to-date  farm:  can  give  good  reference; 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts  pre¬ 
ferred.  E.  P.  BANNING,  It.  1,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  farm  or  es¬ 
tate:  thoroughly  understand  farming,  breeding 
of  stock  and  handling  of  men:  also  capable  of 
grading  lawns,  roads,  etc.:  American:  married; 
middle  age:  no  family.  ADVERTISER  8520, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm:  running  water:  or¬ 
chard:  good  buildings:  location.  Glen,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co..  X.  Y.:  price,  $3,000.  D.  E.  VOOlt- 
HEES.  Plainville,  N.  Y. 


HUDSON  River  Valley  farm  of  over  200  acres; 

fruit  and  dairy  section;  near  State  roads, 
railroads  and  boat  landing:  ample  buildings,  in 
good  repair.  ADVERTISER  8480.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 250  acres:  good  buildings;  rich  soil; 

plenty  fruit :  loam  tools;  finest  location  Jer¬ 
sey;  rent  $1,200.  MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres;  good  buildings;  2  horses, 
5  cows,  1  heifer,  55  liens,  2  hogs;  hay,  grain, 
potatoes;  all  farm  tools,  wagons,  etc.:  complete, 
$3,500;  on  main  road,  5  miles  east  or  west  to 
railroad  station:  a  bargain.  CHAS.  II.  KMENS, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


90  ACRES:  implements:  $3,600.  BOX  003, 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


194-ACRE  FARM,  Eastern  Columbia  County; 

productive  land  for  hay,  grain,  dairying  and 
gardening;  excellent  markets:  three  miles  from 
State  road  running  from  Hudson  to  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass.:  good  11  -room  house;  4  barns; 
wagon  house;  7  poultry  houses;  well  watered; 
30  acres  wood.  Particulars,  S.  JONES,  Crary- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR.  SAT.E — 75  acres;  good  soil;  good  buildings; 

particulars  to  interested;  no  agents.  EDWIN 
DUTTWEILER,  Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Southern  Jersey,  vicinity  of  Lake- 
wood  preferred,  modern  farm.  200  acres  or 
more,  for  poultry;  house  and  buildings  must  be 
up  to  date,  on  State  road;  must  he  a  bargain; 
give  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  none  too  good 
if  the  price  and  terms  are  right.  Answer  RE¬ 
SPONSIBLE,  Box  290.  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Right  In  town  or  village,  small 
house  having  good  lot:  liberal  rent  or  fair 
price  for  right  tiling.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8454,  care  Rural  New-Yorkeh. 


AMERICAN  family  of  three  wants  to  rent  house 
with  ground  for  garden  and  raising  poultry, 
with  option  of  buying.  ADVERTISER  8492, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 226-acre  dairy,  grain  and  stock 
farm,  near  Middletown.  Orange  County,  New 
York:  this  farm  is  a  money-maker;  cuts  100 
tons  of  hay:  90  acres  level  meadows;  about.  40 
acres  grain  land:  80  acres  pasture;  16  wood  and 
timber;  water  in  barn  and  house:  12  large 
rooms  and  bathroom:  barn  room  for  52  cows  and 
five  horses,  and  other  outbuildings;  36  bead  of) 
cattle,  of  which  10  are  high  bred  registered 
Holsteins:  four  horses  and  all  machinery  and 
implements  and  some  furniture  to  go  with  the 
farm  at  a  bargain  price,  as  the  owner  is  too 
old  to  run  it:  possession  given  at  any  time; 
would  consider  Middletown  property  in  trade: 
litis  farm  makes  A-l  milk;  must  he  sold  within 
six  weeks.  HENRY  E.  MEYER,  Howells, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Foil  SALE  or  to  rent — 240-acre  farm,  suitable 
for  dairying,  stock  or  poultry  raising:  15 
minutes  by  auto  from  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  and  Penn’a  R.  R.  depot;  large  build¬ 
ings,  first-class  order;  11  box  stalls,  10  open: 
cow  house  for  15  cows;  4  henhouses;  tenant, 
house:  dwelling  with  14  rooms,  large  cellar: 
well  watered  and  wooded;  very  near  excellent 
markets;  can  purchase  stock,  equipment,  poul¬ 
try.  etc.;  16  acres  of  Winter  wheat.  Write  or 
apply  by  letter,  with  references,  to  WIT, LIAM 
H.  LEUPP,  26  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City, 
for  further  particulars. 


TEN  ACRES:  fruit  and  poultry:  good  buildings; 

spring  water  in  house;  $5,000.  GEORGE  S. 
MARTIN,  R.  No.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Large  commercial  poultry  farm, 
selling  baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs,  stock,  etc.; 
favorably  situated.  85  miles  from  New  York 
City;  well  and  favorably  known  for  its  trap- 
nested.  heavy  laying  stock;  also  for  Its  policy 
of  fairness  and  honesty  in  business;  pressing  de¬ 
mand  for  all  products  at  top  prices,  largely  to 
old-established  trade;  fully  stocked  ami  equip¬ 
ped:  2.000  head  of  selected  Leghorns;  20.000 
Incubator  capacity:  10.000  chick  brooder  capac¬ 
ity:  23  acres  land;  modern  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment:  good  repair;  water  piped  to  all  buildings; 
feed  carrier  in  each  laying  house;  eggs  in  incu¬ 
bators  turned  by  crank:  Ford  delivery  car;  horse. 
Wagons,  farm  tools,  shipping  coops,  etc.;  mod¬ 
ern  6-room  bungalow:  a  live,  paying  business; 
possession  August  1;  price  $22,000:  $12,000  cash: 
circular.  Address  ADVERTISER  8459,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 112-acre  Alfalfa  farm;  will  cut 
price  rather  than  rent:  best,  soil;  beautiful 
homo  spot.  GEO.  R.  CROSS,  86  Seneca  St., 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  204  acres,  stock  and  tools;  Mont¬ 
pelier  six  miles.  Write  owner,  THOS.  ECK- 
MAX.  Ptitnatnville.  Vt. 


WANTED  Partner  (single  man),  join,  me  in 
chicken  farm;  berries;  advertiser  has  farm 
quite  adaptable.  ADVERTISER  8476,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  Hudson  River  farm;  beautiful 
view  of  river,  with  dock;  100  acres,  for  half 
its  value.  THEO.  FULLER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FARM  hoarding  house  for  sale:  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains:  60  acres:  price  $3,500:  particlars.  MR. 
THOMAS  DEERE,  TJrlton.  Greene  Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  fifty  acres;  located  two 
miles  front  Delmar.  Delaware;  good  eight- 
room  house  and  outbuildings;  plenty  of  f  nit 
for  family  use,  and  would  make  a  fine  poultry 
farm:  thirt v-elght  acres  cleared,  twelve  of  tim¬ 
ber.  ELMER  LEWIS.  R.  D.  No.  3,  Delmar.  Del. 


720-ACRE  stock  farm,  $20,000:  l<.  miles  to 

railroad  village,  near  city:  150  a. -res  valuable 
timber;  balance  well-fenced,  spring-watered, 
smooth,  productive  land;  buildings  alone  worth 
farm  price;  immediate  possession.  GEO.  GOOD- 
ELL  E.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  rent  near  Gladston,  N.  J.:  suiaD 
house;  all  improvements:  75  aeres  under  cui 
tivatioii.  Address  ERNEST  LF  MONN1KR, 
Gladstone  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  FARM,  good  condition;  barn  for  30 
cows:  7-room  house:  180  acres  land;  plenty 
timber:  bargain;  cash  -Ge.  $3,000:  located 
Chenango  Co..  X.  Y.  ADVERTISER  8505,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 87  aeres:  fruit,  gt.iin  farm:  between 
Seneca.  Oavuga  Lakes;  good  buildings;  good 
water:  tools:  $3,700.  W.  CLAPP,  401  S.  Anna 
St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  100  acres,  near  Somerville; 

fair  buildings:  improvements  in  house;  $700. 
C.  DRYSDAT  E  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FARM  wanted,  near  water,  25  to  50  acres,  pro¬ 
ductive  soil:  plenty  of  fruit  trees;  substan¬ 
tial  house,  about  15  rooms,  furnished  or  unfur¬ 
nished:  farm  utensils  desired:  soil  that  has  been 
tilled  for  truck  gardening;  a  home  that  can  be 
converted  into  a  boarding  house  preferred:  please 
give  particulars  and  minimum  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  childless  couple  wish  rent,  option 
purchase,  poultry  farm,  on  State  road,  within 
fifty  miles  New  York:  preferably  furnished:  de¬ 
scribe  fii 1 1  v :  will  consider  profit-sharing  propo¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  8525,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  409 • 
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Burpee's  Bargain  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

O  help  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  we  have  prepared  this 
special  Bargain  Collection  of  vegetable  seeds. 

We  believe  in  lower  prices  and  the  House  of  Burpee  is  making 
this  sacrifice  in  order  to  help  bring  things  back  to  normal. 

A  dollar  spent  now  for  Burpee’s  Seeds  will  produce  vege¬ 
tables  that  will  help  greatly  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

You  can  save  a  great  deal  of  money  by  growing  vegetables  in 
your  own  back  yard. 

The  Bargain  Collection  contains  twenty-five  regular 
large  size  packets  of  Burpee’s  Vegetable  Seeds  of  the  highest 
Burpee  Quality.  One  full-size  packet  each  of  the  following: 


Burpee’s  Stringless  Green-Pod  Bean  30.15 
Burpee’s  Saddleback  Wax  Bean  ...  .10 

Burpee’s  Columbia  Beet . .  .  .10 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet . 05 

Enkhuizen  Glory  Cabbage  . . 10 

Chantenay  Carrot .  .05 

Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn  .15 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  ...  .10 

Country  Gentleman  Sweet  Corn  ...  .15 

Fordhook  White  Spine  Cucumber.  .  .10 

Burpee’s  Wayahead  Lettuce . 10 

Burpee’s  Brittle  Ice  Lettuce . 10 

Burpee’s  Emerald  Gem  Musk  Melon  .10 

Burpee’s  Halbert  Honey  Watermelon  .10 


IF  purchased  separately,  this  seed  would  cost  $2.60. 

Burpee’s  Bargain  Collection  complete  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 

postpaid  for  $1.00. 

Just  tear  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  today  with  a 
dollar  bill.  The  Burpee  Bargain  Collection 
will  come  to  your  door  by  return  mail. 


- TEAR  HERE- 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 

29 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  I  am  sending  you  $1.00  for  the  Burpee 

Bargain  Collection. 


Name. 


Large  Yellow  Globe  Onion  .  .  .  $0.10 
Burpee’s  Australian  Brown  Onion  .10 

Offenham  Market  Parsnip . 10 

Burpee’s  Profusion  Pea . 15 

White  Icicle  Radish . 10 

Burpee’s  Scarlet  Button  Radish  .10 

Burpee’s  Victoria  Spinach . 10 

Sunnybrook  Earliana  Tomato  .  .  10 

Burpee’s  Matchless  Tomato  ...  .15 

White  Egg  Turnip . 10 

Burpee’s  Purple  Top  Yellow 

Ruta  Baga . 05 

Total,  $2.60 
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ff Come  On  Over 


“The  bunch  is  here.  And  we’re  simply  dancing  our 
heads  off  .  .  .  What?  .  .  .  Didn’t  you  know?  We  have  a 

Columbia  Grafonola.” 

Parties  fairly  give  themselves  when  you  have  a  Columbia 
Grafonola.  There’s  never  a  pause  in  the  merriment  to 
rush  over  and  stop  the  motor,  because  the  Columbia 
Grafonola  has  the  exclusive  Columbia  Non  Set  Automatic 
Stop.  Nothing  to  move  or  set  or  measure.  Never  stops 
before  if  should.  Always  stops  at  the  very  end.  You  can 
dance  to  the  very  last  note  of  every  record. 

On  Columbia  Records  you’ll  always  find  the  latest 
dance  hits  played  by  the  best  dance  organizations,  because 
the  best  in  the  country  make  records  for  Columbia 

exclusively. 

Columbia  Grafonolas :  Standard  Models  from  $30.00 
Up.  to  $300;  Period  Designs  from  $335  up  to  $2100 

COLUMBIA  GRAPBOPPfONE  CO.,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


A  Few  Exclusive 
Columbia  Dance 
Organizations 

Art  Hickman’s  Orchestra 
Ted  Lewis’  Jazz  Band 
Prince’s  Dance  Orchestra 
Columbia  Saxophone 
Sextette 

The  Happy  Six 
Sherbo’s  Orchestra 
Sweatman’s  Jazz  Band 
Columbia  Orchestra 
Paul  Biese’s  College  Inn 
Orchestra 
Paul  Biese  Trio 
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Agricultural  Conditions  in  the  South 


FARMERS  ARE  THE  SAME.— When  we  travel 
in  a  foreign  country  we  expect  to  find  new  con¬ 
ditions,  different  people,  strange  viewpoints,  such  as 
Marco  Polo  found  in  the  Orient.  Instead  we  are 
more  likely  to  find  the  people  amazingly  like  those 
at  home,  and  with  problems  like  ours  capable  of  the 
same  solution.  My  trip  through  the  South  Atlantic 
States  since  October  15  has  impressed  me  with  the 
fact  that  farmers,  East,  West,  North  and  South,  are 
all  the  same,  and  that  their  great  problems  of  lift' 
are  simple,  though  by  no  means  easy  of  solution.  In 
every  case  they  can  bring  about  far  better  conditions 
by  organization  and  co-operation.  Every  intelligent 
farmer  knows  this,  but  the  one  factor  needed  to 
change  knowledge  into  action  is  the  oft-repeated 
injunction  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  that  they  must  ‘‘Do  it 
themselves.”  For  many  years  the  cotton  growers 
have  waited  for  the  Government  or  some  outside 
force  to  help  them  in  marketing  their  crops  to  better 
advantage,  secure  better  prices  and  more  liberal 
credit,  but  like  the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York,  they 
found  that  their  wishes  were  in  vain  until  they 
formed  their  own  organization. 

Sod  L  PECULIARITIES.— When  1  was  a  student 
at  Cornell  1  heard  Florida  described  by  a  witty 
speaker  as  a  State  without  soil,  and 
while,  like  most  epigrams,  this  is  un¬ 
true.  there  is  comparatively  a  small 
part  of  the  entire  State  which  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  raising  farm  crops  without  the 
use  of  large  amounts  of  fertilizer.  This 
is  not  itself  an  objection,  for  it  is  the 
farmer's  business  to  change  raw  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  fertilizer  into  the  finished 
product  of  the  vegetable:  but  a  much 
more  serious  problem  is  the  control  of 
water.  Almost  all  of  the  State  of 
Florida  needs  drainage,  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  almost  flooded  during 
the  wet  season  of  the  year.  Winter 
visitors  through  the  State  during  the 
dry  months  get  a  very  different  view¬ 
point  from  those  who  have  seen  heavy 
rainfall  of  late  Summer.  Even  this  is 
no  particular  objection  if  the  facts  are 
well  known,  but  the  lack  of  natural 
fertility  as  well  as  the  need  of  drain¬ 
age  makes  necessary  a  very  heavy  per¬ 
manent  expense  which  is  seldom  given 
due  consideration  by  the  Northern 
farmer  who  contemplates  escaping  the 
severe  Winters  by  moving  to  a  gentler 
climate.  Another  serious  objection  and 
handicap  is  the  great  distance  from 
market,  which  places  the  Florida 
grower  in  a  poor  position  in  compari¬ 
son  to  those  who  are  nearer  to  market. 

THE  POWER  OF  SUGGESTION.— 

It  is  well  known  by  students  of  the  ha- 
man  mind  that  one  word  always  sug¬ 
gests  another.  The  word  dog  suggests 
cat.  black  suggests  white, father  suggests 
mother,  and  so  in  the  average  mind  the 
word  Florida  suggests  oranges,  and 
this  power  of  suggestion  has  been  used  to  the  largest 
extent  in  selling  Florida  real  estate  to  Northern 
investors.  It  is  true  that  Florida  produces  plenty 
of  oranges.  It  is  also  true  that  the  best  Florida 
oranges  are  as  superior  as  the  New  York  State 
Spitzenberg  is  superior  to  a  Ben  Davis,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  California  oranges  of  far  less  quality 
outsell  the  Florida  fruit  on  great  markets,  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  Oregon  apples  outsell  those 
from  Massachusetts.  All  over  the  orange-growing 
section  there  are  old  groves  .of  seedling  oranges 
which  are  almost  as  diverse  in  quality  as  the  apples 
of  a  wild  orchard.  Many  of  these  are  shipped  by 
the  packing  houses  and  are  purchased  by  people  who 
are  told  that  all  Florida  oranges  are  equally  good. 
When-  the  prices  are  high  much  second-rate  fruit  is 
shipped  to  market,  which  should  be  kept  at  home 
and  psed  up  for  the  making  of  by-products.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  various  citrus  exchanges  which 
try  hard  to  pack  and  ship  uniform  grades  to  build 
up  a  reputation,  but  no  one  exchange  controls  enough 
of  the  output  that  the  real  quality  of  the  Florida 
fruit  can  meet  with  the  reward  which  it  deserves. 
When  all  Florida  fruit  is  shipped  through  one  ex¬ 
change  and  the  growers  will  submit  to  strict  grad¬ 
ing.  then  the  thin-skinned,  juicy  Florida  orange  will, 
take  its  proper  place. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  SOIL  AND  CLIMATE.— 


People  who  consider  investing  in  orange  groves 
should  always  spend  at  least  a  year  in  getting 
acquainted  with  local  conditions  before  they  invest. 
Many  of  the  groves  which  are  planted  for  sale  are 
se^  out  in-  soils  such  as  the  white  sands,  where  the 
trees  can  never  thrive.  Careful  attention  and  heavy 
fertilizing  will  bring  the  young  trees  up  to  bearing 
age,  which  is  from  four  to  five  years  after  they  are 
set:  then  with  the  first  small  crop  of  fruit  on  the 
young  trees  they  are  sold  to  an  unsuspecting  buyer 
fiom  the  North.  Within  a  year  or  two  they  begin 
to  suffer  from  foot-rot  due  to  the  improper  soil  and 
die-back  due  to  the  heavy  fertilization,  and  in  a  few 
years  nothing  is  left  except  the  bitter  memory  of 
failure  Much  of  the  best  orange  land  on  the  cehtral 
ridge  of  Florida  contains  considerable  clay  and  sub¬ 
soil,  which  is  red  or  yellow  in  color.  On  this  soil 
the  trees  grow  more  slowly  than  they  do  in  the 
lighter  sand,  but  are  freer  from  disease  and  longer 
lived.  I  found  a  few  fine  orange  groves  on  low  land, 
for  the  orange  is  not  so  particular  as  the  apple  about 
the  drainage;  still,  as  a  rule,  well-drained  land  is 
necessary,  while  deep  white  sand  is  seldom  satis¬ 
factory.  Freedom  from  frost  is  more  a  matter  of 
local  topography  than  it  is  of  latitude',  some  sections, 


This  young  mechanic*  lias  watched  his  father  at  work  with  the  car  or  tractor  and 
is  giving  his  best  imitation  with  the  toy  bicycle.  Some  boys  show  a  natural  in¬ 
clination  for  mechanics,  and  it  should  always  be  encouraged. 

like  those  along  Lake  Okecliobee,  being  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  killing  frost,  while  other  sections,  like  the 
region  around  Fort  Myer,  directly  to  tin*  west  of  it. 
suffer  much  less.  The  danger  of  frost  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  place  can  only  be  learned  by  consulting  local 
records,  and  no  general  statement  can  be  made.  All 
parts  of  Florida,  however,  are  subject  to  frost,  even 
down  to  the  Florida  keys  below  the  mainland. 

POSSIBILITIES  IN  CATTLE. — It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  with  a  fair  chance  of  development  Florida 
will  rank  as  a  cattle  State  rather  than  as  a  fruit  or 
vegetable  producer.  On  the  great  undeveloped  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  great  numbers  of  cattle  roam  on 
the  open  range.  Mark  Twain  once  said  that  “all 
men  were  free  and  equal  in  three  places :  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Great  West  before  the  days  of  the  wire  fence.” 

Florida  is  still  without  a  fence  law.  but  there  is  no 
particular  equality.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  few 
wealthy  cattle  owners  are  able  to  use  the  public 
land  for  the  grazing  of  thousands  of  head  of  very 
inferior  cattle.  If  a  man  wants  to  raise  a  crop  he 
has  to  fence  the  other  man’s  cattle  and  hogs  out  of 
it.  which  is  often  a  difficult  matter.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  he  owns  live  stock,  he  is  not  obliged  or  ex¬ 
pected  to  enclose  them  in  a  fence.  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  to  pass  a  law  which  *would  require 
owners  of  stock  to  keep  them  fenced,  but  so  far  the 


great  cattle  owners  have  defeated  such  a  measure. 
As  a  result  of  cattle  running  at  large,  they  are  badly 
infested  with  tick  and  the  resisting  tick  fever,  which 
is  fatal  to  outside  cattle  unless  they  are  brought  in 
at  an  early  age.  Dipping  vats  are  not  popular,  as 
they  give  the  county  officials  too  much  opportunity 
for  counting  and  taxing  the  cattle  which  run  on  the 
fiee  range.  When  a  fence  law  has  been  put  in  force 
it  will  be  possible  to  exterminate  the  tick  and  then 
introduce  new  and  improved  blood.  At  the  present 
time  some  improvement  is  being  made  by  the  use  of 
Brahma  or  humped  cattle  from  India,  which  are 
immune  to  ticks.  The  grades  and  crosses  of  these 
cattle  show  a  high  immunity  and  are  much  larger 
and  more  vigorous  than  the  native  cattle.  The 
Brahma  cattle  are  colored  very  much  like  a  Jersey 
and  are  rather  long-legged  antUraw-boned,  giving  a 
high  quality  of  milk.  These  cross-breds  furnish  good 
foundation  for  improvement  by  the  use  of  Angus  or 
other  beef  breeds.  The  native  grasses  which  grow  in 
among  I  lie  palmetto  are  very  poor  and  innutritions,  but 
many  improved  grasses  are  known  which  can  be  used 
to  supplement  the  native  pastures  and  feed  the  cattle 
through  the  dry  months  of  late  Winter  and  Spring. 

SUGAR  CANE. — Japanese  cane  is  a  small  variety 
of  sugar  cane,  much  used  for  Winter 
pasture.  This  often  yields  as  much  as 
20  tons  per  acre,  and  is  greatly  relished 
by  live  stock.  Another  much  valued 
new  grass  is  known  as  Napier  grass, 
which  grows  well  in  regions  where  the 
soil  is  a  black  muck.  Almost  incredible 
stories  are  told  of  the  powers  of  this 
grass  to  maintain  large  numbers  of 
live  stock,  but  as  might  be  expected  it 
requires  plenty  of  moisture  and  large 
amounts  of  plant  food.  Sugar  cane  is 
much  raised  for  the  manufacture  of 
syrup,  nearly  every  farmer  having  a 
field  of  this  valuable  crop.  Much  of 
this  syrup  finds  a  market  at  the  present 
time  in  the  manufacture  of  moonshine 
whiskey,  which  seems  to  be  reasonably 
abundant  all  over  the  State.  Cane 
syrup  is  another  product  which  might 
be  marketed  to  advantage  by  a  co¬ 
operative  association  which  could  guar¬ 
antee  uniform  quality.  As  it  is.  no 
two  farmers  make  just  the  same  grade 
of  syrup,  and  by  their  better  organiza¬ 
tion  the  big  manufacturers  are  able  to 
buy  corn  in  Nebraska,  manufacture 
glucose  in  Jersey  City  and  sell  its 
syrup  from  the  shelves  of  the  country 
grocery  in  Florida,  displacing  the 
really  superior  local  syrup. 

ORGANIZATION  NEEDED.— A  vis¬ 
itor  from  the  North  would  notice  at 
once  the  lack  of  any  organization  among 
the  farmers.  There  are  excellent 
County  Agents,  well  trained  and  ener¬ 
getic,  but  they  have  no  Farm  Bureau 
back  of  them.  The  Farmers'  Union  is 
organized  in  a  few  places,  but  it  seems 
to  an  outsider  much  less  well  organized  than  the 
Grange  in  the  Northern  States.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  scattered  population  rather  than  to  the  fault  of 
the  society,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  lacks  the 
force  and  directness  of  the  Grange  or  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League.  The  farmers  themselves  1  found  just 
as  intelligent,  just  as  hard-working  and  in  every  way 
similar  to  those  I  have  known  in  a  half  dozen 
Northern  States,  but  as  yet  they  are  unorganized 
and  ineffective  in  business  or  politics. 

H.  V.  BUTTON. 
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Last  Season’s  Insect  Pests 

(Bart  TI) 

SUMMARY  OF  SPRAYING  OPERATIONS. - 

the  pink  spray  of  lime-sulphur  (1  to  40),  arse- 
pests  of  the  past  year,  and  which  will  furnish  a 
fairly  sure  guide  for  us  for  the  coming  season  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  The  delayed  dormant 
spray  of  lime-sulphur  (1  to  or  12  or  15)  and  nieo- 
ine  (%  pt.  to  100  gals)  for  scale  insects  and  aphids; 
(2)  the  pink  spray  of  lime-sulphur  (1  to  40),  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  (5  lbs  paste  or  2y>  lbs.  powdered  to  100 
gals.),  and  in  some  cases  nicotine  (•%  pt.  to  100  gals) 
for  scab,  eurculio,  casebearers,  and  redbugs:  (.1) 
the  calyx  spray  of  lime-sulphur  (1  to  40)  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  (usual  rate),,  and  nicotine  (%  pt.  to 
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100  gals.),  for  scab,  codling  moth,  curculio  and  red- 
bugs;  and  (4)  the  second  codling  moth  spray,  three 
to  four  weeks  later,  of  lime-sulphur  (1  to  40),  and 
arsenate  of  lead  (usual  rate).  These  are  the  stand¬ 
ard  orchard  sprays  which  will  be  given  this  Spring 
in  the  best  orchards  where  the  cleanest  fruit  will 
be  grown.  In  the  ir'  •_  economy,  where  scale 

is  not  serious,  the  lime-sulphur  in  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  spray  may  be  diluted  at  the  rate  of  1  gal.  to 
15  gals,  of  water,  and  where  the  scale  is  not  present 
even  1  gal.  to  40  gals,  of  water,  while  some  growers 
will  leave  out  the  nicotine,  taking  their  chances  with 
the  rosy  aphis.  Also  in  the  pink  spray  most  orchard- 
ists  will  probably  leave  out  the  nicotine  in  order 
to  lower  the  cost.  Where  redbugs  have  been  present 
during  the  past  season  nicotine  should,  by  all  means, 
be  added  to  the  calyx  spray,  and  since  the  codling 
moth  is  sure  to  he  present  during  1921,  the  second 
spray  should  certainly  be  made  for  it.  In  those 
localities  in  which  the  apple  maggot,  pear  psylla, 
and  pear  thrips  are  present  and  injurious,  the  grower 
will  have  to  prepare  to  make  the  special  sprayings 
which  we  have  indicated.  Moreover,  if  the  green 
apple  aphis  appears  during  the  coming  season,  as 
it  is  likely  to  do,  application  of  the  emergency  sprays 
to  hold  it  in  eheck  will  be  advisable.  Past  experi¬ 
ence  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  insect  pests  of  the  past  season  to  justify 
any  grower  in  omitting  any  of  the  standard  sprays 
during  the  coming  season. 

DUST  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LIQUID.— There 
is  little  definite  evidence  gained  during  the  season 
that  will  enable  us  to  add  anything  authoritative  to 
our  previous  recommendations  regarding  the  value 
and  effectiveness  of  dusting  for  orchard  insects. 
Previous  experiments  in  New  York  State  seem  to 
have  demonstrated  that  dusting  for  the  codling  moth 
may  be  fairly  effective  in  some  seasons.  The  results 
of  experiments  in  other  States,  however,  have  not 
been  so  favorable  to  the  dust  as  a  means  of  control 
for  this  important  orchard  pest.  In  regard  to  suck¬ 
ing  insects  the  writer’s  experience  on  a  limited  scale 
during  the  past  season  shows  that  the  contact  dusts 
containing  nicotine  sulphate  when  applied  with  ca>e 
and  great  thoroughness  are  effective  against  the 
green  apple  aphid.  The  same  dusts,  however,  when 
applied  under  field  conditions  in  orchards  over  large 
areas  may  not  give  nearly  as  satisfactory  results. 
Again,  experiments  for  the  control  of  the  apple  mag¬ 
got  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  gave  unexpectedly 
favorable  results  for  the  dust,  but  it  did  not  prove 
quite  as  effective  as  the  liquid  spray.  Finally,  there 
is  no  dust  material  known  to  be  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  San  .lose  scale.  Two  things  are  quite 
clear;  (1)  that  dusting  machinery  must  be  modified 
and  improved  so  that  the  dust  can  be  delivered  with 
more  force  and  greater  distribution  in  order  to  reach 
the  insects  hidden  away  in  nooks  and  folded  leaves ; 
and  (2)  that  dust  materials  must  be  manufactured 
at  a  lower  cost  in  order  to  make  their  use  reasonably 
economical 

No  doubt  many  growers  with  large  orchards  and 
a  scarcity  of  labor  will  dust  their  orchards  during 
the  coming  season.  The  general  farmer  with  a  few 
trees  may  also  find  a  dusting  outfit  most  serviceable 
and  sufficiently  effective  for  his  conditions.  T  rom 
some  points  of  view,  as  the  experiences  of  the  years 
add  to  our  knowledge,  dusting  takes  on  a  more  favor¬ 
able  aspect.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  now  available  does  not  enable  us  as 
yet  to  make  definite,  clear-cut  recommendations  for 
or  against  dusting  as  an  efficient,  economical  method 
of  control  for  both  biting  and  sucking  insect  pests 
of  the  orchard. 

THE  PEAR  PSYLLA. — The  pear  psylla  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  worst  pest  with  which  the  grower  has 
to  contend.  It  has  been  very  abundant  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  injurious  in  many  pear  orchards  during  the 
past  few  years,  especially  during  1919  and  1920. 
I  see  no  reason  why  its  ravages  will  not  continue 
through  1921.  and  every  grower  ought  to  prepare 
now  to  fight  it  early  during  the  coming  Spring.  The 
“flies”  can  be  found  now  on  the  pear  trees  hidden 
away  in  crevices  of  the  bark  and  beneath  the  leaves 
and  trash  in  the  crotches  of  the  branches.  During 
the  warm  days  in  March  and  April  they  will  come 
out  of  their  hiding  places  (Fig.  187)  and  become 
more  or  less  active  on  the  tree.  This,  then,  is  the 
first  time  to  hit  them,  and  the  best  mixture  for  the 
purpose  is  Black-leaf  40,  three-quarters  of  a  pint  to 
100  gals,  of  water,  with  5  lbs.  of  soap  added  to  make 
it  more  effective.  Spray  one  tree  at  a  time  on  all 
sides,  do  it  thoroughly,  and  hit  as  many  of  the  flies 
as  possible  at  this  time  in  March  and  April.  One 
flv  killed  early  will  prevent  hundreds  later.  The 
next  time  to  hit  the  psylla  is  during  the  last  of 
April  or  early  May,  just  as  the  cluster  buds  are  open¬ 
ing.  Use  lime-sulphur  to  kill  the  eggs,  1  gal.  to 
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8  gals,  of  water,  and  spi*ay  the  trees  thoroughly, 
directing  the  stream  upward  and  downward  and  at 
all  angles  in  order  to  hit  every  tiny,  reddish  egg 
that  has  been  laid  on  the  tree.  Thereafter,  if  the 
insect  has  not  been  controlled  by  these  applications, 
it  must  be  fought  by  spraying  with  Black-leaf  40, 
three-fourths  of  a  pint  to  100  gals,  of  water?  with 
either  soap  added  to  it  or  25  to  40  lbs.  of  hjaraied 
lime.  The  lime  seems  to  add  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  spray.  glenn  w.  herrick. 


The  Philosophy  of  Feeding  Hens 

I  find  that  in  all  questions  asked  in  regard  to  feeding 
stock  they  have  from  three  to  five  different  kinds  of 
grain,  and  ask  what  they  can  put  with  such  grain  that 
will  make  a  good  feeding  ration.  I  should  think  that  if  a 
good  ration  could  be  printed  for  chickens  a  day  old.  and 
their  change  in  feed  as  they  mature,  it  would  do  away 
with  unreasonable  questions.  Also  ration  for  cows  be¬ 
fore  and  after  freshening,  with  and  without  silage;  a 
good  feed  for  horses,  pigs  and  sheep. 

It  does  not  look  to  me  just  because  a  farmer  has 
raised  cotton  where  he  should  have  raised  corn  that  he 
should  feed  such  things  to  his  stock.  What  is  the  best 
feed  for  chickens,  hens.  cows.  pigs,  horses  and  sheep? 
What  are  they  feeding  the  pullets  in  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  ? 

I  have  four  acres  on  which  I  would  like  to  raise 
grain  for  hens.  Would  corn  and  oats  be  best?  The 
land  is  smooth  and  light  loam. 

How  hot  must  water  be  to  boil?  If  under  250  de¬ 
grees,  how  can  I  tell  when  it  gets  to  that  heat? 

Amesbury,  Mass.  a.  s.  B. 

HE  reason  that  additions  to  home-grown  feeds 
are  needed,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained 
by  poultry  and  cattle  feeders,  is  that  nature  didn’t 
plan  to  make  anything  easy  for  man  when  he  at- 
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tempted  to  improve  upon  her  ways.  If  man  wants 
two  eggs  where  nature  was  figuring  upon  one,  or 
must  have  milk  the  year  around  instead  of  for  a  few 
months  in  the  Spring  and  Summer,  he  must  pay  the 
price,  and  the  price  is  a  feed  bill.  Increased  animal 
production  means  an  increase  of  the  protein  element 
in  animal  food,  and,  while  nature  doubtless  could 
have  put  as  much  protein  in  potatoes  as  she  did  in 
flaxseed,  she  didn’t  do  it.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  man  who  can  raise  potatoes  but  can't  raise  flax¬ 
seed  must  buy  the  latter  in  the  form  of  oilmeal  if  he 
wants  to  utilize  its  valuable  food  properties.  Ani¬ 
mals  will  live,  grow  fat  and  be  happy  upon  the  foods 
raised  upon  the  farm,  but  they  won’t  give  their  max¬ 
imum  production,  whether  it  be  in  eggs,  milk,  wool 
or  work,  without  the  stimulus  of  more  protein  in 
their  ration  than  these  foods  supply.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  that  farmers  ask  what  can  be  put  with  their 
home-grown  feeds  to  make  a  good  ration  for  hens  or 
dairy  cows,  or  pigs  or  horses  or  sheep.  They  want 
to  force  these  animals  to  maximum  production,  and 
maximum  production  is  spelled  p-r-o-t-e-i-n. 

I  know  of  no  better  egg-producing  ration  than  that 
given  the  hens  in  the  laying  contest  at  Storrs,  Conn. 
Look  it  over  and  see  how  much  of  it  you  can  produce 
upon  your  farm.  Corn  and  wheat  for  whole  grains; 
you  can  probably  raise  them.  Equal  parts  by  weight 
of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  gluten  feed,  wheat  bran, 
standard  middlings,  and  beef  scrap,  for  the  mash. 
The  excess  protein  needed  for  heavy  egg  production 
is  found  here  in  the  gluten  feed,  bran,  middlings 
and  beef  scrap;  can  you  raise  them?  Perhaps  you 
can  raise  a  good  substitute  for  these  ingredients  of 
the  ration;  if  you  can,  go  to  it;  that’s  what  we  all 
want.  The  dairyman  is  trying  to  substitute  high 
protein  Alfalfa  for  high  protein  wheat  bran;  where 
nature  ermits  him  to  do  it,  he  prospers.  The  poul- 
tryman  is  looking  for  a  substitute  for  high  protein 
beef  scrap  in  high  protein  skim-milk,  buttermilk,  etc. 
If  he  can  get  these  in  sufficient  quantity  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  meat  scrap,  he,  too,  is  fortunate. 

Corn,  wheat  and  oats  form  the  basis  of  a  poultry 
ration;  raise  whichever  of  these  you  can  raise  to  the 
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best  advantage  upon  your  four  acres  and  buy  the 
rest.  Perhaps  you  can  raise  some  other  crop  which 
you  can  exchange  for  these  to  better  advantage  than 
you  can  produce  them  directly ;  if  so,  that  will  be 
good  business. 

Boiling  water  never  gets  to  250  degrees,  except 
under  artificial  conditions.  At  normal  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  changes  to  vapor,  or  steam,  at  212  de¬ 
grees.  The  higher  you  get  above  the  sea  level  the 
lower  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils.  At  the 
summit  of  some  mountains  you  would  have  difficulty 
in  cooking  an  egg  by  boiling.  The  water  would  be¬ 
come  steam  before  it  got  hot  enough  to  cook  the  egg. 
For  each  GOO  ft.  of  elevation  the  water  would  boil  at 
one  degree  lower  temperature.  If  you  ever  find  your¬ 
self  in  such  a  predicament,  put  a  brick  upon  the  cover 
of  the  pot.  By  confining  the  steam  and  so  increasing 
the  pressure  within  the  pot,  you  will  raise  the  boiling 
point  of  the  water.  You  can  then  make  it  cook  meat, 
if  the  pot  does  not  explode  first. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  any  liquid  to  boil 
before  it  becomes  very  hot,  reduce  the  atmospheric 
pressure  upon  it  by  some  means.  They  do  this  when 
they  evaporate  milk  by  carrying  the  process  on  in 
airtight  metal  chamber.  An  air  pump  exhausts  the 
air  from  this  chamber,  thus  removing  its  pressure 
upon  the  milk,  and  the  milk  boils  and  gives  off  its 
watery  vapor  before  it  becomes  hot  enough  to  scorch 
the  solids  in  it.  This  makes  evaporated  milk  taste  a 
lot  better  than  it  would  if  boiled  down  in  open  pans. 
I  would  like  to  see  some  maple  syrup  made  in  these 
vacuum  pans  that  they  condense  milk  in;  I’ll  bet  we 
wouldn’t  recognize  it.  M.  b.  d. 


Farming  With  Green  Crops 

HAVE  a  two-acre  plot  of  dark  clay  loam  soil, 
nearly  level,  half  of  which  I  wish  to  till  every 
other  year,  planting  to  potatoes,  corn  and  beans. 
The  other  half  I  want  to  sow  to  some  green  manure 
crop  for  plowing  under  in  Fall,  which  the  following 
year  would  be  planted  to  potatoes,  corn  and  beans. 
The  idea  I  have  in  mind  is  to  alternate  this  schedule 
every  year.  No  barnyard  manure  being  available 
makes  it  necessary  that  some  sort  of  green  manure 
crop  be  plowed  under  every  other  year  in  order 
that  the  humus  content  of  the  soil  be  kept  up.  How 
would  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  do  if  planted  in 
May?  I  also  thought  of  buckwheat,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  corn  does  not  do  well  where  same  has  been 
grown  and  plowed  under  the  previous  year. 

Fj’om  my  observation,  when  a  green  manure  crop 
or  sod  is  plowed  under,  a  more  successful  crop  fol¬ 
lows  from  land  plowed  in  Fall  than  from  that  plowed 
in  Spring.  This  is  especially  true  if  a  hot,  dry 
spell  comes  on  during  the  growing  season.  It  may 
be  possible  that  valuable  fertilizing  elements  are  lost 
through  the  exposure  of  bare  ground  due  to  Fall 
plowing,  yet  I  believe  this  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  more  thorough  decomposition  of  cover  crop  or 

sod,  causing  a  more  uniform  contact  with  the  soil 

particles,  and  thereby  increasing  the  capillarity  of 
soil  moisture.  Water  exceeds  all  other  substances  in 
the  composition  of  plants.  The  proper  amount  of 
moisture  is  then  the  most  important  factor  in  all 
plant  life.  This  explains  my  belief  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  plowing  under  cover  crops  or  sod  in  Fall 
of  year.  w-  h.  o. 

North  Towanda,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Whenever  we  can  get  enough  ^eed  ot 
(lie  annual  Sweet  clover  that  will  be  the  plant  for 
such  a  plan  of  culture.  It.  is  along  such  lines  that 
this  annual  clover  will  work  to  revolutionize  farming 
in  many  sections.  Our  present  plan  is  to  seed  oats 
and  peas  as  early  as  possible  in  Spring.  Plow  under 
in  July  and  then  seed  a  mixture  of  buckwheat  and 

rye.  This  will  give  a  considerable  growth  to  be 
plowed  under  just  before  the  ground  freezes— if  you 
prefer  Fall  plowing.  We  have  never  seen  any  bad 
effects  on  the  corn  crop  where  buckwheat  is  plowed 
under.  By  using  fertilizer  and  limestone  with  these 
manurial  crops  you  can  surely  keep  up  the  strength 
of  that  soil.  Arrange  to  plant  the  corn  or  beans 
after  using  the  limestone.  Much  of  the  trouble  re¬ 
sulting  from  planting  after  a  green  crop  is  plowed 
under  is  due  to  the  way  the  green  crop  is  handled. 
If  the  soil  is  left  loose  and  open  air  works  in,  causes 
the  crop  to  ferment  and  dries  out  the  soil  too  rapidly. 
If  the  soil  is  packed  or  rolled  after  plowing,  so  as 
to  make  it  solid,  and  then  the  upper  surface  is  made 
fine,  there  will  be  little  trouble.  When  the  green 
crop  is  plowed  under  in  the  Fall,  the  organic  matter 
decays  and  is  more  thoroughly  mixed  through  the 
soil.  While  there  may  be  some  loss  by  washing,  the 
organic  matter  is  left  in  better  condition.  We  think, 
however,  you  would  get  good  results  in  Spring  by 
first  chopping  up  the  green  crop  with  a  disk  and 
then  plowing  it  under  and  roiling. 
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Ten  Essentials  for  Maple  Syrup  Making, 


TREES. — The  very  first  essential  in  making 
maple  syrup  or  sugar  for  home  use  or  for  sale 
is  obviously  a  maple  tree.  One  good-sized  tree  will 
make  a  surprising  amount  of  delicious  sweets  for 
the  home  table,  and  the  half-dozen  large  shade 
trees  round  a  home  have  kept  many  a  housewife 
or  youngster  happily  engaged  for  some  weeks  of 
Springtime.  But  for  commercial  purposes  a  certain 
number  of  trees  is  necessary  to  warrant  taking  up 
the  work.  I  would  say  100  good  trees  would  make 
the  job  worth  while,  if  plenty  of  Fall  plowing  has 
been  done,  so  that  attention  to  this  work  will  not 
upset  the  season’s  work  on  crops.  Perhaps  fewer 
trees  would  also  warrant  attention.  Tt  depends  on 
the  value  of  the  time  of  the  owner  at  just  this  par¬ 
ticular  season.  Not  many  season’s  work  will  be 
required,  even  with  a  small  bush,  to 
pay  the  cost  of  equipment.  However,  if 
the  trees  are  on  a  northern  slope,  thus 
making  the  sugar  season  unusually  late. 

I  wouldn’t  go  into  it,  as  work  of  this 
sort  carried  on  too  late  in  Spring  will 
derange  the  entire  season’s  farm  work. 

EQUIPMENT.— Next  after  trees 
the  most  essential  equipment  consists 
of  buckets  to  catch  the  sap  in.  and 
preferably  modern  sap  spouts  on  the 
Grimm  type  pattern.  These  buckets 
may  be  of  blocked  tin  or  galvanized 
iron,  or  of  wood  if  kept  well  protected 
with  clean  white  paint,  Absolute 
cleanliness  in  all  equipment  and  in  all 
operations  is  of  great  importance.  A 
modern  evaporator  is  very  desirable 
if  a  first-class  product  is  desired, 
though  pretty  good  work  can  be  done 
with  some  of  the  older  type  pans.  A 
galvanized  storage  tank  or  two  will  be 
necessary,  also  a  galvanized  gathering 
tub  or  tank.  Also  plenty  of  thick 
white  wool  or  felt  strainers,  a  variety 
of  pails  and  modern  1  lb.  or  14-lb. 
molds  for  sugar  and  tin  gallon  or  half¬ 
gallon  syrup  cans.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  makers  are  using  glass  jars 
or  bottles  as  containers  to  supply  a 
fancy  trade. 

FUEL. — Having  the  sap  ready  for 
business  a  big  item  is  the  use  of  the 
right  kind  of  fuel.  Plenty  of  hard, 
dry  wood  is  very  necessary.  Some 
waste  limbs,  fence  posts  etc,  may  be 
used.  Wood  is  rather  hard  to  obtain 
on  some  farms,  and  is  expensive  to  buy. 

Many  are  using  soft  coal  with  the 
wood,  the  latter  to  carry  the  blazing 
heat  to  the  farther  end  of  the  evap¬ 
orator.  the  former  to  furnish  the  most 
intense  heat.  This  year  I  imagine  con¬ 
siderable  use  will  be  made  in  Mils  sec¬ 
tion  of  coke,  at  $8  a  ton. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  BEST  METH¬ 
ODS. — Speed  in  handling  the  sap  and 
in  converting  it  into  syrup  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  it  leaves  the  spouts 
is  one  prime  essential  to  the  making 
of  a  first-class  product.  Cleanliness  is 
a  close  second  to  it.  Frequent  strain¬ 
ings  of  sap  and  syrup,  covered  buckets 
and*  storage  tanks  are  essential  to 
prevent  entry  of  foreign  matter,  also  to  shade  the 
sap  from  the  sun.  Heat  from  the  sun  will  start 
fermentation  which  is  ruinous  to  quality  in  syrup  or 
sugar.  Wooden  covers  to  tanks  if  located  out  of 
doors  are  best,  as  they  keep  out  heat  best. 

CORRECT  ARRANGEMENT  OF  EQUIPMENT. — 
This  is  desirable,  as  it  leads  to  a  saving  of  time  and 
labor.  Tanks  should  be  so  located  as  to  carry  tin1 
sap  from  gathering  tanks  to  the  pans  by  a  gravity 
system. 

BUILDING  FOR  BOILING  HOUSE. — A  building 
in  which  to  locate  the  evaporator  and  to  shelter  the 
fuel  and  the  equipment  when  not  in  use  is  very 
desirable.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  products  have 
been  made  without  a  special  building,  but  a  high- 
class  product  is  made  under  a  roof,  and  with  protec¬ 
tion  from  blowing  leaves,  ashes,  and  dirt  of  all  sorts. 
The  building  need  not  be  expensive,  but  should  have 
a  good  roof,  and  proper  ventilation,  so  as  to  take  off 
great  quantities  of  steam  very  rapidly.  Plenty  of 
windows  are  desirable.  I  know  of  one  good  building 
and  equipment  that  is  handicapped  somewhat.  There 


i  no  .-indow  in  it.  and  the  room  is  too  dark  to  see 
to  do  the  work  well.  Some  others  I  have  visited  are 
so  poorly  ventilated  that  clouds  of  steam  so  fill  the 
room  that  one  can’t  see  across  it.  These  are  little 
things,  but  they  hamper  work. 

SUGARING-OFF  OUTFIT. — Co-operation  with  a 
competent  housewife  who  is  capable  of  boiling  down 
the  syrup  to  proper  weight,  and  of  sugaring  off  and 
pouring  the  sugar  into  molds,  is  necessary  to  a  good 
product,  unless  a  sugaring-off  outfit  is  established  in 
the  boiling  house.  A  stove  and  smaller  pan  for  boil¬ 
ing  down  the  syrup,  a  syrup  thermometer,  and 
strainers  and  settling  tanks,  also  scales  for  weigh¬ 
ing  each  can,  are  some  of  the  necessities  for  the 
final  operations.  Excellent,  hard  dry  wood  is  best 
for  the  final  boiling.  A  careful,  efficient,  watchful 


Gathering  the  Sap.  Fig.  188. 


The  Evaparator  at  Work.  Fig.  189. 

attendant  is  very  important  to  see  to  this  last 
work.  It  is  hard,  exacting  work,  but  one  which 
many  people  enjoy  doing. 

PROPER  STORAGE  FOR  EQUIPMENT.  All  of 
the  equipment  must  be  promptly  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  when  the  season  closes;  when  thoroughly 
dried  it  must  be  stored  for  the  year  in  a  dry  place. 
Here  is  where  a  good  boiling  house  comes  handy. 

PREPARATION  OF  WOOD  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 
— Some  time  during  the  Spring  or  Summer  a  supply 
of  wood  must  be  prepared  in  advance  for  the  next 
year’s  use,  that  it  may  thoroughly  season  or  dry. 
Then  it  must  be  put  under  shelter,  handy  for  use 
when  needed. 

PROPER  MARKETING.— The  first  essential  to 
this  is  careful  and  attractive  labeling  with  prefer¬ 
ably  a  trade-mark  which  shall  come  to  i..ean  cer¬ 
tain  definite  quality  to  consumers.  If  one  belongs 
tt)  a  maple  products  association,  which  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  thing  to  do.  then  the  association’s  labels  and 
trademark  must  be  used.  Probably  delivery,  in  this 
case,  will  be  made  to  the  battling  plant  in  big  steel 


casks  furnished  by  t!h  'Veer  or  the  association 
and  the  bottling  will  be  'clone  there.  If  there  is  no 
association  within  reach,  by  all  means  develop  a 
special  or  fancy  trade.  This  is  easy  by  advertising 
in  farm  papers  or  magazines  and  much  better  prices 
may  be  realized  than  if  sold  to  local  dealers  or  gro¬ 
cers,  who  set  a  price  to  suit  themselves.  In  order  to 
know  how  much  a  fair  price  must  be  the  producer 
must  keep  accounts  for  a  period  of  several  years. 
The  State  College  at  Cornell,  through  the  Forestry 
Department,  is  sending  blanks  to  producers  making 
this  easy  and  showing  the  things  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  A  neat  label  which  tells  how  to  care  for  or 
store  the  syrup  or  sugar,  and  which  perhaps  has  a 
few  specially  good  recipes  telling  how  to  use  these 
products  is  a  great  help  in  selling  them. 
Due  Cortland  County  producer  has 
never  sold  much  through  the  very  val¬ 
uable  and  efficient  local  association, 
merely  because,  by  advertising  and  by 
the  use  of  proper  labels  of  this  sort  on 
his  very  high  quality  product  he  had 
already  developed  a  splendid  private 
trade  in  maple  products  before  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  organized. 

PROPER  MARKETING.— This  is 
essential  to  financial  success  in  this 
work  as  are  the  trees  that  produce  the 
sap.  In  perhaps  no  other  product  has 
there  been  the  wide  margin  between 
the  prices  to  the  producers  and  the 
prices  paid  by  consumers.  The  big 
majority  of  consumers  have  indeed 
never  seen  pure  maple  products  in  the 
market,  as  the  products  have  been 
adulterated  with  cane  products  before 
being  placed  on  the  city  markets  by 
firms  who  make  this  a  business.  The 
adulterated  products  are  always  in 
these  days  of  pure  food  laws,  so  la¬ 
belled  that  close  inspection  determines 
what  they  are.  But  even  so  the  retail 
prices  have  shown  unjustifiable  profits 
on  the  part  of  mixers  and  middlemen. 
New  York  State  now  leads  the  country 
in  the  quantity  of  maple  sweets  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  fast  becoming  organized, 
some  number  in  the  teens  of  counties 
now  belonging,  I  believe,  to  some  sell¬ 
ing  organization.  Cortland  County  has 
a  fine  bottling  plant,  and  packs  for  sev¬ 
eral  counties.  This  year  the  G.  I,.  F. 
Exchange  will  lend  maple  producers 
valuable  aid  in  selling  their  output.  It 
it  best  to  tail  early,  with  tin*  first  sunny, 
thawing  days.  Oftentimes  the  delay 
means  the  loss  of  some  of  the  best 
“runs.”  March  f!  to  10  is  about  as 
early  as  Central  New  York  counties 
ever  begin.  m.  g.  f. 


Advice  From  a  Tractor  Man 


“Keep  the  spark  plays  clean." 

THIS  is  information  that  should  be 
pasted  on  the  body  of  the  tractor 
in  plain  sight  of  the  operator.  If  one 
cylinder  misses,  the  situation  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  lise  of  horse  with  a  par¬ 
alyzed  leg  to  which  a  weight  is  attached.  This  un¬ 
natural  condition  is  injurious  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  machine,  is  a  waste  of  fuel,  and  oil  as  well. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  the  fuel  to  work  past  the 
piston  to  the  crank  case,  and  there  dilute  the 
lubricant. 

Although  I  find  the  tractor  a  little  more 
powerful  on  kerosene  than  gasoline,  yet  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  fouling  the  spark  plugs  more  often  when  ker¬ 
osene  is  used.  If  the  motor  fails  to  start  readily, 
the  spark  plugs  should  be  examined.  The  carbon 
collects  inside  the  shell,  and  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
conductor  for  current.  The  current  will  leap 
through  the  carbon,  rather  than  at  tin*  points  of  the 
plug.  A  clean  plug  will  insure  regular  firing  of 
the  cylinder  if  the  points  are  properly  adjusted. 
The  gap  between  the  points  of  the  plugs  should  be 
pne-thirty-second  of  an  inch  apart,  or  the  thickness 
of  a  worn  dime. 

There  is  possibility  of  cracked  insulator.  When 
the  plug  is  cleaned  the  insulator  should  be  carefully 
(Continued  on  page  424) 
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"Youngsters  grow  husky  on 

Gr^ipe=Nuts 


•**» 

Comm 


^7he  great  body-Wlding  values 
J  which  Nature  stores  in  wheat 
and  barley,  are  retained  in  this 
easily  digestible  food. 

The  unioue,  sweet  flavor 
of  Grape=Nuts  makes  it 
a  big  favorite  with  both 
children  and  adults. 

"There's  a  Reason 


SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE 


A  JLA*  Am 
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Itlaloneys 

IRUIT  ancf  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


Maloney  Trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  disease  by  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  New 
York  State.  There  ia  going  to  lie  a  shortage  of  fruit  trees  this  year,  because  most  all  fruit  tree  seedlings 
come  from  France,  and  owing  to  the  war  the  number  sent  to  the  United  States  for  years  has  been  way  be¬ 
low  the  usual  shipment.  Be  sure  and  get  your  order  iu  early  so  as  not  to  be  disappointed.  g 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  growers  and  we  have  this  year 
Issued  a  novel  Descriptive  Catalog,  that  tells  the  things  you  ought  to  know 

about  our  business.  Write  for  your  copy  t'>day—  it’s  Free.  No  order  is  too  /^^Trustworthy 
big  or  none  too  small  for  us  to  handle  personally.  W®  prepay  transportation  /B^mTrees  £  Plants  I 
charges  on  all  orders  for  over  $7.50. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  soweTs.r 3, 


DANSVILLE’S  PIONEER  NURSERIES 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


American  Association  ’ 
or  MtmstinmD* 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.  ROSES  bVINE  S 


NEVINS  ’ 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  obtain  more  health, 
pleasure  anti  profit  from  a  garden  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries  than  from  any  equal  amount  of  land 
on  your  place  ?  My  beautiful  new  Catalog  greets 
you  with  a  smile,  and  tells  you  something  about  our¬ 
selves  and  our  favorable  location  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  plants  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  It  tells:  HOW  to  select  varieties  best  adapted 
to  your  soil  and  needs.  HOW  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  planting.  WHEN  to  plant.  THE  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  small  fruit  growing.  HOW  to  plant.  HOW 
to  care  for  the  patch.  HOW  to  pick  and  market  the 
fruit  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  prices.  HOW  to 
renew  the  patch.  It  is  a  Fruit  Growers’  Guide  and 
whether  vou  buy  your  plants  of  us  or  not  you  will 
need  this  helpful  hook  —  ‘‘NEVINS’  SUCCESS 
WITH  SMALL  FRUITS Send  for  your  copy 
today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 


ELMER  H.  NEVINS,  Ovid,  Mich. 


of  Strawberries,  giant  Raspberries  and  Blackberries, 
■turdy  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  strong,  well-rooted 
Grapes  and  all  kinds  of  hardy  Garden  Roots. 

You  will  also  llnda  complete  assortment  of  Ornamental 
Plants  offered  in  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  101, 
which  will  be  sent  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
For  43  Years  a  .Specialist  in  Berry  Culture 


RELIABLE  ™g 

Grapes  and  Berry  Plants 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

Send  for  Our  Price-Catalog 
CALL’S  NURSERIES,  PERRY,  OHIO 


ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

1  TO  a  FEET 

100  GENUINE  ELBERTA 

tion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Depl.  B.  New  Haven,  Missouri 

DC  APU  TDFPC  Apple,  etc.  50,000 
rCAUn  I  r\  C.  to  straight,  well  root¬ 
ed  trees.  Standard  varieties.  Improve  value,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  pleasure  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard . 
Free  catalogue.  MITCHELL’S  NURSERY,  Beverly,  Ohio 


HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 

BUY  your  fruit  trees  from  pioneer 
nurserymen  of  long-established 
reputation  for  quality 
of  stock  and  efficient 
service.  Barnes’ 
Trees  are  sturdy, 
grown  to  thrive 
under  Northern 

conditions.  Standard 
varieties  of  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and 
cherries.  Especially 
line  offerings  this 
Springof  oneandtwo- 
year-old  apple  trees 

Write  today  for 
1921  price  list 

Visitors  welcome. 
Come  and  see  us. 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Perfect  Trees  GUARANTEED 

You  enn  rely  on  our  38  years’  reputa¬ 
tion  for  square  dealing.  Kelly’s  trees 
(all  varietiftsjare sturdy  and  well-rooted, 
perfect  specimens  and  guaranteed  to 
satisfy.  You  take  no  risk  !  The  p; dees 
are  reasonable.  Send  for  1921  Free  Catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


— Fruit  Trees — 

Millions  of  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry  and  other  fruit 
trees.  Comnleie  list  of  best  varieties.  Quality 
and  reliability  guaranteed.  Special  prices  on 
large  quantities. 

Send  in  your  list  at  once  and  have  reservation 
made  for  April  delivery. 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

The  Monroe  Nursery,  Monroe,  Michigan 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  grapes  mailed  for  25c. 

Catalog  free.  LEWIS  H0E8CH,  Box  E  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER 

Wakefield,  Winingstadt — Copenhagen,  Glory — Ball  and  Round  Danish 
Snowball— Dwarf  Erfurt — Dry  Weather  Danish  Giant 

DANISH  SEEDS  DIRECT  TO  THE  GROWER 

I  also  carry  American  groivn  “ 

.  Beets,  Carrots,  Cucumbers,  -  Lettuce,  Onions 
Radishes,  Mangel  —  Celery  French  Grown 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer  Box  R,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 

My  Prices  Will  Please  You.  Ask  For  Them 


'Horticultural  Notes 


Picking  Apples  While  Wet 

A  problem  that  puzzled  me  a  great  deal 
during  the  last  apple  picking  season  was 
how  to  reduce  the  ime  lost  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  waiting  for  the  dew  to  dry  off  the 
apple  before  picking.  It  was  generally 
about  noon  before  we  felt  that  the  apples 
were  dry  enough  to  pick.  That  seems 
like  a  great  waste  of  time  when  help  is 
scarce  and  there  is  so  much  to  do.  We 
utilized  the  mornings  packing  what  had 
been  picked  the  day  before,  but  that  job 
could  just  as  well  have  been  left  till  the 
picking  was  all  done.  As  it  was,  about 
75  barrels  of  our  Rome  apples  were  frozen 
on  the  trees  and  are  now  rotting  on  the 
ground.  What  amount  of  damage  would 
he  done  if  the  apples  were  picked  while 
wet  with  dew?  Is  there  a  practical  way 
of  drying  ‘them  off  after  picking?  Is 
“sweating”  caused  by  picking  the  apples 
while  wet?  What  damage  is  done  by 
apples  “sweating”  in  the  barrel?  What 
is  the  general  practice  of  commercial 
growers?  B.  A.  Y. 

New  York. 

No  damage  is  done  if  apples  are  picked 
while  wet  with  dew.  Our  own  practice 
is  to  begin  work  by  scattering  through  the 
orchard  600  open-slat  bushel  crates.  The 
pickers  use  hags,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  the  fruit  is  dumped  into  the  crates. 
When  filled,  these  are  taken,  40  or  50  at 
a  load,  to  the  packing-house,  where  they 
are  run  through  a  grader  and  barreled.  If 
the  apples  are  wet  when  picked,  they  dry 
out  rapidly  in  the  open  crates.  If  we 
had  waited  for  trees  and  apples  to  dry 
before  beginning  our  picking,  we  should 
have  apples  on  the  trees  now.  sharing 
the  fate  of  R.  A.  Y.’s  Rome  Beauties. 
“Sweating”  is  not  caused  by  picking  the 
apples  while  wet.  It  is  merely  a  condens¬ 
ation  of  moisture  from  the  surrounding 
air.  Apples  drawn  in  from  the  orchard 
perfectly  dry  and  cold'  will  sometimes 
begin  to  “sweat”  in  the  warmer  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  packing-house,  just  as  a 
pitcher  of  ice  water  in  a  warm  room 
gathers  moisture  on  its  outer  surface. 
Apples  taken  out  of  a  refrigerator,  where 
they  have  been  held  at  a  temperature  of 
31°  or  32°  F.  show  this  to  a  marked 
degree.  But  in  or  out  of  the  barrel,  it 
does  no  harm,  and  corrects  itself  as  soon 
as  the  temperature  becomes  equalized. 

Orange  Co  .  N.  Y.  CYRUS  w.  SHAW. 

I  have  never  known  any  injury  to  re¬ 
sult  in  picking  apples  when  wet.  It  is 
well  known  that  apples  require  consider¬ 
able  moisture  in  storage  in  order  to  keep 
well.  Prof.  Cole  at  Amherst  once  told 
me  that  the  best  apple  storage  he  knew 
of  in  Massachusetts,  was  one  where  the 
temperature  and  moisture  were  regulated 
by  a  spring  running  through  the  cellar, 
which  kept  it  moist.  I  have  known  of 
people  who  prefer  to  put  apples  into  their 
cellar  moist,  believing  that  they  kept 
better.  Of  course,  other  sections  or  cli¬ 
mates  may  work  entirely  different,  where 
it  would  he  inadvisable  to  pick  anples 
while  the  dew  is  on  hut  so  far  as  I  know 
in  this  locality  no  one  waits  for  the  dew 
to  he  off  before  picking.  J.  H.  putnam. 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

Commercial  growers  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  the  dew  has  dried  from  the 
apples,  and  consequently  during  the  har¬ 
vest  season  the  pickers  start  work  at 
seven  o’clock  or  at  the  usual  time.  I 
have 'heard  of  some  growers  who  furnish 
their  pickers  with  rubber  or  oilskin  suits 
to  use  during  wet  weather.  As  far  as  my 
observations  go.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  detect  any  difference  in,  the  keeping 
quality  of  fruit  which  was  picked  when 
wet  over  that  picked  when' dry.  The  dis¬ 
advantage  of  picking  apples  when  they 
a’-e  wet  is  that  they  do  not  handle  as 
nicely  in  grading  and  packing.  Apples 
which  are  picked  when  wot  can  be  packed 
without  the  bother  of  trying  to  dry  them 
before  packing.  Commercial  growers  pay 
no  attention  to  “sweating,”  a  term  which 
is  unite  frequently  used,  but  which  in 
roah'ty  does  not  need  to  be  considered.  If 
apples  are  harvested  and  then  put  into 
storage  or  eooled  rapidly  the  question  of 
“sweating”  does  not  enter  into  the  work 
flt  all.  S.  P.  HOLLISTER. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

We  know  of  no  way  to  overcome  the 
disadvantages  of  this  situation.  We  seek 
to  find  some  special  work  for  the  wet 
morning  hours,  and  for  lack  of  this  we 
have  simply  to  go  ahead  and  pick.  It  is 
not  a  nice  job.  and  more  or  less  dirt  will 
eling  to  the  apples,  giving  them  a  dull  and 
mussy  appearance  when  packed.  How¬ 
ever,  for  this  reason  we  do  avoid  gather¬ 
ing  our  finest  apples  when  in  a  wet  con¬ 
dition,  but  get  varieties  and  qualities 
that  are  of  least  value.  We  just  pick 
them  in  barrels  and  let  them  dry  as  they 
will.  Small  crate  containers  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  preferable  on  account  of  the 
ventilation.  As  to  “sweating,”  this  is 
the  result  of  change  of  temperature  and 
hastens  the  mellowing  or  ripening  process 
•>nd  indicates  the  importance  of  getting 
the  fruit  in  proper  storage  as  speedily  as 
possible.  w.  s.  teator. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

During  a  mi  ruber  of  years’  work  among 
commercial  apple  growers  of  southern 
Ohio,  I  have  observed  that  there  are  few 
who  delay  operations  of  picking,  grading 
and  packing  the  fruit  on  account  of  dew 
on  the  trees  and  apples  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ings.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  any  ill 
results  arising  from  this  practice.  I 
should  perhaps  state,  however,  that  the 


BURPEE’S 

VEGETABLE  seeds 

^25  Packets  for  $1.00 

Burpee's  Bargain  Collection 

To  help  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living, 
we  have  prepared  this  special  BARGAIN 
COLLECTION  containing  25  regular  large 
size  packets  of  Burpee’s  Vegetable  Seeds. 
One  packet  each  of  the  following: 

Beans:  Stringless  Green  Pod.  .  $.15 

Saddleback  Wax . 10 

Beets:  Burpee’s  Columbia . -10 

Detroit  Dark  Led . 05 

Cabbage:  Enkhuizen  Glory . 10 

Carrot:  Chantenay .  05 

Sweet  Corn:  Golden  Bantam.  .  .  .15 

Sto  well’s  Evergreen . -10 

Country  Gerttman . 15 

Cncnmber:  Fordl  ool  V'  hite  Spine  .10 
Lettnce:  Burpee’s  V  ayahead..  -10 

Burpee’s  Brittle  Ice . 10 

Wqsk  Melon:  Emerald  Gem...  .10 
Watermelon:  Halbert  Honey...  .10 

Onions:  Yellow  Globe . 10  , 

Australian  Brown . 10 

Parsnip:  OfFenham  Market . 10 

Pea:  Burpee's  Profusion . 15 

Radish:  White  Icicle .  10 

Burpee’s  Scarlet  Button  .  .  .  .10 

Spinach:  Burpee’s  Victoria . 10 

Tomato:  Spark’s  Earliana . 10 

Burpee’s  Matchless . 15 

Tnrnip:  White  Egg . v  .  >10 

Rutabaga :  Purple  Top  Yellow.  .  .06 
If  purchased  separately,  this  seed  would  cost  $2.60. 
The  BARGAIN  COLLECTION  complete  will  ho 
mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
postpaid  for  $1.00. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


Seed  Grower* 


Philadelphia 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Gel  Our  Big  Catalog 

IT’S  FREE 

And  Save  25%  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

MB  The  real  money  makers— the 

9*  BL.SSi  I  worth  while  kinds— includ- 

M  ing  the  three  BEST  EVER- 

BEARERS.  A  good  assortment  of  other  profitable 
varieties.  Vigorous,  heavy  rooted  and  true  to 
name.  28  years  experience  in  growing  and  packing 
•plants.  Prices  have  been  reduced.  Wholesale  prices 
on  large  amounts.  Our  FREE  CATALOGUE 
TELLS  THE  TRUTH ,  a  valuable  book  for  the  grower. 
A.  R.  Weston  &  Co.,  R.  P.  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants  that 

R-fYIW  WHITTEN’S  large  rooted  health?  S 
-  Btrawberry  plants  are  the  result  of  ^1 
&  more  than  80  years’  successful  experience  and  ^ 

^  ttufstrawber^y  Suprema.^arnid^BoaBOn  J 

h?  ful  flavor  a nd  texture  are  our  leaders  Write  today  lor  ■ 

beautifully  illustrated  Catalog,  full  of  valuable  informa-  ^ 

*  ti'»n  about  Strawberries.  Raspberries  and  small  fruits®  . 
hT  It's  Free.  Send  a  postal  nt  once. 

I  C.  E.  WHITTEN  S  SON.  Depf.  11  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  purebred  plants  at  wholesale  prices.  Gunran 
teed  to  please  a,  or  money  refunded.  Amanda,  Hit? 
.Toe,  Bn  bach.  Dr.  Burrell.  Ford,  Dunlap,  $0.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Chesapealc,  Kellotrs  Prize,  Premier,  Lupton  Nic 
Ohmer,  $8.00  per  thousand.  Colhourns  Early,  Elate,  $10.00 
per  thousand.  Klondyke,  Missionary,  $4.00  per  thousand. 
EVER-BEARING  VARIETIES,  Progressive,  Superb,  I  eer- 
less.  Ideal,  1017,  Minnisota,  $8.00  per  thousand.  Order  from 
this  paper,  or  send  postal  for  free  catalog.  Deduct  tlfty 
cents  per  thousand  when  ordering  five  thousand  or  more. 

E.W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  R-4,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TREES  &  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


.Trustworthy 
YTrees  U  Plants  I 


c 


A  Cuarantae  Worth  While 
Express  Prepaid 

For  over  60  years  we  have  sup¬ 
plied  nursery  stock  to  people 
who  know  and  appreciate  the 
best.  Write  for  Catalogue  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  St  SONS 
Spring  Hill  Nurseries.  Box  33 
Tippecanoe  City,  (Miami  County)  Ohio. 


The  Million  Dollar  Strawberry 

The  berry  for  the  millions  and  the  millionaire.  Read 
report  of  New  York  Experiment  Station  for  1920  and 
others  from  Massachusetts  to  Arkansas  in  free 
booklet.  Also  "  Howard  No.  17  versus  Premier. 
Address  the  introducer,  C.  E.  CHAPMAN.  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ForSale 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL— PROGRESSIVE,  KELLOGG’S 
PREMIER,  CHESAPEAKE,  LUPTON 
40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md.  R.  No.  2 

Strawberry  Plants  bearing  varieties.  Cat¬ 
alogue  Free.  Basil  Ferry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

THE 

New  and  Standard  varieties.  Bushel  Basket,  St.  Martin, 
etc.  New  Price  List  Free.  A.  B.  KATKAM1KH,  Maecdon,  N.Y. 

BERRY  PLANTS  -75  Varieties 

Honest  Goods.  A.  G.  Blount,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 


26  Best  June  and  Everbearing 
Varieties.  Guaranteed  true- 


t,o-niuue.  Get  my  prices  before  buying  and  save  money. 
Catalogue  free.  M.  S.  Pit  TO  It,  It  .F.  !».,  Salisbury.  H (I 


STRAWBERRY.  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants- 

Fruit  trees,  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  roots.  Sweet 
potato  seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Raspbarry  Money  making  varieties.  Guaranteed  pure. 

Reduced  pi  ices.  List  free.  ItEItT  liAKEIt,  HoosicL  Fall.. N.Y 


ror  aaiB-DiacK  xvaspoerry  lipsThousai 

ier  M.  E.  F.  Kean,  Geneva,  N. 


Strong  plants,  #1 ft  per  I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


Wie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


GREGORYS 


HONEST 


Hybridized  Potato  Seed 

EVERY  valuable  new  variety  of 
potato  originates  from  a  par¬ 
ent  seed  ball.  Hybridized  seeds 
produce  many  new  kinds,  colors, 
shapes,  sizes  and  qualities.  Some 
that  you  plant  may  prove  to  be 
new  varieties  of  great  value. 

Hybridized  potato  seeds  offer  a  garden 
novelty  full  of  interest  and  money-making 
possibilities.  Let  your  boy  or  girl  experi¬ 
ment  and  develop  new  kinds  of  potatoes. 
It  is  easy,  fascinating  and  profitable. 

Packet  with  full  directions,  15  cents;  4 
for  50  cents;  10  for  $1.  Order  now  and  tell 
friends  about  this  offer.  This  may  be  your 
last  chance  to  obtain  these  vanishing  seeds. 

Gregory  1921  Catalog  Free 

Write  today  for  free  80-page 
Gregory  1921  catalog.  It  de- 
scribes  and  illustrates  our  ffl- 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
and  gives  valuable  cultural 
details. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  S 

Established  in  1856 

60  Elm  St.,  Marblehead 
Mass. 


apple  barrel  is  the  package  most  generally 
used  in  Ohio. 

Personally  I  should  prefer  to  handle 
dry  fruit  in  the  operations  of  sorting, 
sizing  and  packing.  This  can  readily  be 
done  by  small  glowers  .>{  apples,  even  if 
the  fruit  be  picked  while  wet  with  dew, 
by  use  of  crates  if  the  pples  are  placed 
therein  by  the  pickers,  and  the  crates 
allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours  where  there 
is  free  circulation  of  air.  before  grading 
and  packing  the  fruit.  Indeed,  a  gener¬ 
ous  supply  of  one-bushel  crates  in  which 
to  handle  the  apples  from  the  trees  to  the 
packing-house,  is  one  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
veniences  of  which  I  know,  in  connection 
with  the  apple  harvest.  If  possible,  the 
crates  should  be  of  such  dimensions  that 
they  will  permit  the  picking  baskets  to 
be  lowered  within  them  when  emptying 
the  apples  therein,  thus  preventing  bruis¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit,  which  would  occur  if  it 
should  be  poured  into  the  crates  from 
the  top  of  same.  The  filled  cretes  may 
then  be  gathered  and  taken  to  the  packing¬ 
house  or  tent  and  temporarily  stored 
while  others  are  being  filled.  Apples 
standing  thus  in  crates  for  a  few  hours, 
even  though  wet  with  dew  when  picked, 
will  be  found  in  good  condition  for  grading 
and  packing  even  where  wrapping  and 
boxing  is  practiced.  f.  ii.  raltott. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Brushing 

am  interested 


Peas 
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ER'S 


BOOK 


COMPILED  for  the  amateur, 
but  equally  interesting  to  the 
profesisional  gardener,  as  it  is  the 
most  complete  catalogue  of  Seeds 
and  Plants  published. 

A  large,  handsomely  illustrated 
book,  showing  in  colors  and  photo¬ 
engravings,  the  varieties  offered 
and  giving  cultural  information 
which  will  assure  a  success¬ 
ful  garden. 

It  offers  tlie  best  Vege¬ 
table  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  Plants  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  newest  Roses, 

Dahlias,  Ilardy  Perennials,  etc. 

Write  today  for  a  copy 
which  will  be  mailed  free  if  you 
mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Seed 
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A  Sure  GuHeto 
Better  Gardens 

It  will  show  you  how 
to  produce  large, 
healthy,  vegetable 
crops  —  how  to  have 
beautiful  flowers. 

THE  M  AULE  CDrr 
SEED  BOOK  rIXILI-' 

This  176-page  illustrated  catalogtells  what 
seeds  to  use;  when  and  how  to  plant  them. 
All  the  secrets  of  garden  success.  Send  , 
for  it  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 
2153  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■Once  Grown  — 
Always  Grown 


Timsthy,  Alfalfa, 
Seed  Corn,  Seed 


SEED 

Clovers,  Seed  Oats, 
Grains  and  Grasses. 


Write  today  for  Rohrer’s  1921  Catalog.  It  is 
FREE.  Every  bag  of  seed  is  guaranteed  to 
pbutse  you.  We  specialize  in  the  Rest  Seeds 
obtainable.  Write  for  this  book  at  once.  Seed 
Samples  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

SMOKETOWN,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNA. 


ODD  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—  None  Better — 50  years 
selling  seeds.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Buy  and  test.  If  not 
O.K.  return  and  I  will  refund. 
Extra  packets  sent  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Send  address  for 
Big  Catalogue  illustrated  with 
over  700  pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  of  every  variety. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


I  am  interested  in  your  two  articles  on 
growing  peas,  Gradus  and  Telephone,  both 
of  which  are  my  standby.  I  am  a  small 
trucker,  hut  find  brushing  the  peas  very 
costly,  even  though  they  pay.  I  sell  all 
I  can  raise  at  50  cents  per  one-half  peck. 
Of  course,  I  give  full  measure.  Does  If. 
IV.  DeBaun  brush  or  stake  his  peas?  If 
1  could  raise  Telephone  peas  without 
brush  I  would  put  in  all  of  five  acres.  I 
take  a  wagonload  three  times  a  week  of 
all  kinds  of  truck.  Bo  do  others,  but.  I 
know  for  a  fact  families  would  not  buy 
from  me.  only  on  account  of  Gradus  peas. 
T  have  known  lots  of  people  say  “You 
know  she  has  the  best  peas.”  and  in  that 
way  I  sell  other  vegetables  to  them.  An¬ 
other  thing  I  do  to  attract  customers  is 
•o  have  thyme,  sweet  basil  and  mint  hid¬ 
den  down  in  my  parsley.  “What  for?” 
von  will  say.  The  smell  gets  them  ;  they 
go  sniffing  around,  and  first  thing  yoii 
know  they  see  something  else  they  want. 
Taking  the  season  through.  I  run  about 
$45  a  day,  with  a  boy  to  help  me ;  could 
do  better  if  I  could  run  a  truck.  I  am 
(12  years  of  age.  so  you  see  my  time  is 
nearly  run.  mrs.  a.  v.  g. 

Manahawkin,  N.  J. 

We  grow  several  acres  of  peas,  but 
never  think  of  brushing  them  or  furnish¬ 
ing  any  kind  of  a  support.  The  rows  for 
small-vined  varieties  are  spaced  8  ft. 
apart,  while  large-vined  varieties  are 
given  more  room.  That  is  a  very  fine 
idea  you  advance  about  the  value  of 
thyme,  sweet  basil,  mint,  parsley,  etc.,  as 
“trade  getters.”  Other  readers  of  our 
paper  would  do  well  to  adopt  that  method. 

R.  W.  DE  BAUN. 


Drop  of  Cherries  and  Peaches 

I  have  a  large  ox-heart  cherry  tree 
whu-h  blossoms  profusely  every  year.  No 
matter  what  the  weather,  the  fruit  forms 
'lid  develops  to  the  size  of  peas  and 
larger;  then  most  of  it  drops,  so  that 
the  most  I  have  ever  picked  in  one  sea¬ 
son  for  seven  years  is  six  quarts.  The 
soil  here  is  a  light  sand.  My  sour  cher¬ 
ries  do  well.  Can  you  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation.  or  is  there  any  treatment  I  can 
give  to  make  that  tree  do  its  duty?  Last 
vear  nearly  all  my  peaches  dropped  at 
different  stages,  all  sizes,  so  that  I  had 
only  half  a  basket  from  eight  nice  trees. 

I  sprayed  early  in  the  Spring  for  scale, 

which  is  under  control.  g.  p.  a. 

Tottenville,  N.  Y. 

The  dropping  of  the  fruit  of  both  cherrv 
and  peach  is  probably  duo  to  the  pest 
known  as  plum  eureulio.  This  little  pest 
is  the  greatest  enemy  the  plum  grower 
has  to  contend  with,  for  when  allowed  to 
pursue  its  course  unchecked  it  often  de¬ 
stroys  the  entire  crop.  The  insect  is  a 
beetle  resembling  a  weevil,  and  the  eggs 
arc  laid  in  the  young  green  fruit.  The 
skin  of  the  fruit  is  punctured  by  the  snout, 
and  an  egg  is  laid  in  the  puncture.  A 
crescent-shaped  gash  is  cut  in  front  of  the 
puncture,  and  these  may  readily  be  found 
on  the  affected  fruit.  Fruits  attacked  by 
the  eureulio  usually  drop  before  matur¬ 
ing.  This  occurs  with  cherries  when  they 
are  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger. 

II  ith  plums  the  drop  occurs  when  about 
half  grown,  and  the  larva  or  worm  which 
hatches  from  the  egg  can  be  found  at  this 
time.  Peaches  are  affected  also,  and  the 
brown  rot  disease  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
eureulio  injury,  as  the  disease  enters  the 
punctures  made  by  the  insect.  Thus 
brown  rot  of  peaches  as  well  as  the  char¬ 
acteristic  crescent  mark  and  premature 
''••upping  are  symptoms  with  the  peach. 
The  poison  spray  during  the  Summer — - 
that  is.  arsenical  spray  applied  after  the 
petals  fall — will  help  keep  the  pest  in 
check.  Jarring  the  trees  and  catching 
the  mature  beetles  in  a  canvas  is  also 
practiced.  Allowing  chickens-  to  run  un¬ 
der  trees  and  cleaning  up  the  injured 
fruit  containing  larvae  is  also  of  value. 
Old  stone  fences,  where  the  beetles  live 
over  Winter,  should  bb  removed  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  trees ;  also  clean  up  the 
weeds  along  the  fences  and  roads. 

t.  ii.  r. 
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What  Better  Brink 
for  Table  Use  t>.an 

Postum  Cereal 

When  well  boiled- twenty 
minutes  or  more  —  it  has 
a  rich,  color  and  a  partic¬ 
ularly  delightful  flavor. 

In  these  respects,  Postum 
Cereal  is  the  eojual  oF 
fine  coffee;  and  much 
better  for  health. 


Jheres  a  Reason 

SOLD  BY  GROCERS 
EVERYWHERE 

Made  "by 

Postu.m  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,,  Mick. 


Dostum  Cereal 

^A^VERAQi— 

*  ■'■ATT?  “  — -  —7^- - . 
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Dibble's 

Ss&dlSeedCorn 

Average  Germination  above  95  % 

Northern  grown  from  selected  pedigree  stock 
seed,  the  best  nine  varieties,  both  Flint  and 
Dent,  for  the  crop  or  Silo. 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  Luce’s  Favorite, 
Gold  Nugget,  Drought  Prool,  Red  Dent 
Early  Yellow  Dent,  Improved  Learning, 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent,  Mammoth  White  Dent 

Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  laboratory  and 
sold  direct  to  yon  under  our  famous  ten-dajl- 
money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee,  subject 
to  any  test  you  choose  to  make.  Seed  corn  is 
cheap  this  year.  Some  kinds  we  can  sell  as 
low  as 

$1.50  per  bushel— in  large  lots 

Send  jnpfes,  Special  Price  List  ana 

-  Dibble  s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  today 

Address,  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


ROSS’ 

Eureka  Corn 

Tha.se  seven  cows  fed  for  one  year 
on  the  product  of  one  acre  of 
Eureka  Corn.  Yield  was  64  tons 
of  best  quality  silage.  Every  bag 
of  Koss’  Eureka  Corn  bears  our 
trademark — man  holding  stalk  of 
corn.  We  have  complete 
line  of  supplies  for  farm, 
garden,  dairy,  orchard  or 
poultry.  Seeds  our  special¬ 
ty.  Send  for  120-page  free 
catalog.  Supply  limited; 
write  today. 

ROSS  BROS.  COMPANY 

67  Front  Street  Worcester,  Mas3. 


Order  while  deliveries  are  sure 

Monarch  Red  Band  Sap  Buckets 

and  covers.  The  Monarch  bucket  is  a  long-service,  quality  bucket, 
made  to  stand  rough  handling.  Hand-made,  smoothly  and  heav¬ 
ily  galvanized.  Double  seamed  and  soldered  at  side  and  bottom. 

We  have  also  a  limited  number  of  seconds,  good  serviceable 
buckets  but  with  slight  defects.  We  mark  these  with  a  “Blue  Band”,  and 
they  are  real  values. 

Write  today  for  prices  on  buckets  and  we’ll  send  catalog  of  the  famous  ’ 

Bellows  Falls  Monarch  Sugar  Equipment 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Corp.,  -  .  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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^  J^OR  sixty  years  Bradley’s 
C /  Fertilizers  have  helped  to 
pull  thousands  of  farmers  over 
“slump”  periods  and  to  bring 
them  out  on  the  profit  end  in 
the  long  run. 

Plant  as  usual — use  Bradley’s 
Fertilizers  as  usual — get  good 
crops  this  year  and  be  ready 
when  the  upward  turn  comes. 

Don't  put  off  ordering  your  Fertilizers. 

See  your  Bradley  agent  now .  If  there 
is  none  near  you,  write  for  the  agency 
yourself 


Bradle; 


lzers 
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BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Subsidiary  of  The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  St.,  Boston.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Philadelphia  .Baltimore  Buffalo  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Detroit 
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FERTILIZERS 

We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-3-6  and  4-8-2  Mixtures 
We  also  sell  Raw  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  Ilian  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 


For  any 
leguminous 
crop 

Shows  profits  beyond  question  in  crops, 
puts  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  Live,  virile,  out- 
of-doors  cultures,  warranted  to  keep  for 
a  year  and  to  inoculate  satisfactorily,  under 
money-back  guarantee.  Ask  your  experi¬ 
ment,  station  about  McQueen’s.  Order  now 
— supply  limited.  $1  per  acre.  (5  for  $5.00, 
in  for  $7.50.  Write  tor  circular  to 

THE  CONTINENTAL  SALES  COMPANY 
822  Arcue  Bldg.  Springfield,  Ohio 


5WEET 
CLOVER 


VICK’S. GUIDE 


Now 


For  72  years  the  leading  authority 
tin  Vegetables,  Flower  and  I- arm 
,  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better 
Ready  thau  ever.  Send  for  free  copy  today. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester.  N.  Y 
39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


Profitable  crop.  Splendid  Ilay 
and  pasture— quantities  of  seed. 
Better  for  soil  than  alfalfa.  Not 
attacked  by  clover  diseases.  Seed 
very  low  in  price  tills  year  showing 
big  returns  on  small  investment. 
Ail  about  growing  and  harvesting 
your  clover  in  Scott's  Field  Seed 
Book.  Write  tor  free  chart,  an¬ 
swer*  clover  questions. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 
64  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Get  Big  STARK  SEED  Catalog 

A  wonderful  book— color  illustrations— best  veg¬ 
etable.  flower,  farm  seeds  and  trees  at  popular 
prices.  Address  Box  1036 

k  STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana,  Mo^ 

T _  c: _ _  loin  ^ 


For 

1921 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Guaranteed  Seed  of  Hughes  Variety 

Makes  the  growth  i  n  one  season  that  ordinary  clov- 
ersdointwo.  Write  at  once  before  limited  supply 
is  exhausted.  The  DeGraff  Food  Co.,  OeGran,  O. 

IRISH  COBBLER  SEED  POTATOES 

The  early  potato  without  a  fault.  Write  for  our  low 
prloes.  <}.  \V .  DAWSON.  Dlcklimoii  Center,  N.  Y. 


Best  Seed  Potatoes 


Illustrated  Catalog  Fi-ee. 

,  C.  AI.IIKIIIBK  SONS.  Flslirrs,  N.  V. 


DO  YOU  HEED  SEED  OATS  ?  Hi-Ybdd.  Prolific  (Silvermin.e 
Type.)  Samples,  stamp.  EARLE  S.  WILSON,  Box  497,  Nimmonil,  N  T 

Large  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  Wanted 

Three  or  more  years  old.  Send  sample  and  price. 
Also  want  large  rhubarb  roots. 

HAKKY  I,.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

For  Sale  W I  LSO N  E A R  L Y  SO Y  BEANS 

$4  flu. :  20  flu..  $3  50,  f.  o.  h.  Redden.  Delaware. 

C.  A.  Kephurt,  R.  F.  0.  4  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Dependable  SEED  CORN 

BUY  HIGH  QUALITY  LUCE’  FAVORITE 
SEED  CORN  AND  NINETY  DAY  SEED  CORN 

Grown  on  my  farms,  813.35  and  8*3  per  bit.  Re¬ 
spectively.  Cash  F.  O.  B.,  Peeonic. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Peconic,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 

Buy  Right-HIGH  GRADE  SEEDS 

WILSON  EAKLY80Y  BEANS  $4. DO  ;  20  Bush..  $4.20. 
Red  Clover.  $13.80  Bush.  Yellow  Da  vers  Onion  Sets 
$2.50;  20  Bush.,  $2.25.  LATT0N  &  LAYTON,  Inc..  Georgetown.  Oel 

COUNTRY  A  re  y°u  seeking  information  on  any  sub- 
n  n  n  v  e  Jeet,  thilt  h:lB  lo  1,0  with  country  life?  We 
B  0  0  R  o  specialize  In  books  on  the  farm,  the 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  garden,  trees,  shrubs, 
landscape  gardening,  plants  under  glass,  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers.  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  garden  archi¬ 
tecture,  birds,  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  outdoor  sports, 
etc.  From  thousands  of  hooks  we  have  selected 
the  7(11)  best.  Send  stamp  for  onr  new  catalog  No.  4. 
A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  448a  W  37th  St  ,  New  York  City 

NORTHERN  GROWN  CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

CERTIFIED  DI RULE’S  RUSSET  POTA¬ 
TOES  for  sale  in  car  lots  or  less.  Write  for  prices 
and  information.  J.  B.  SPALDING  8  Cl..  Peru,  New  Yorh 


General  Farm  Topics 


Oyster  Shells  with  Lime 

If  I  burn  a  ton  of  oyster  shells,  as  sug¬ 
gested  on  page  221.  how  mueh  lime  equiv¬ 
alent  to  air-slaked  plastering  lime  would 
I  obtain?  How  much  ground  limestone 
is  equivalent  to  a  ton  of  air-slaked 
burned  lime?  ii.  A.  L. 

Rehoboth,  Mass. 

A  ton  of  oyster  shells  finely  ground  is 
equivalent  to  a  ton  of  finely  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  When  a  ton  of  oyster  shells  or  of 
limestone  is -burned  nearly  half  the  weight 
passes  off  into  the  air  as  gas,  leaving  ap¬ 
proximately  a  half  ton  of  burned  lime.  If 
this  burned  lime  is  exposed  to  the  air  it 
will  slowly  hut  surely  air-slake ;  i.  e.,  re¬ 
absorb  the  gases  which  the  furnace  heat 
had  forced  it  to  give  off.  Then  it  will 
have  returned  to  practically  its  original 
weight  before  the  limestone  or  oyster 
shells  were  burned.  However,  the  slaked 
product  will  work  a  little  quicker  in  the 
soil  than  raw  ground  limestone,  but  its  ul¬ 
timate  effect  is  no  more.  When  burned 
lime  is  slaked  with  water  it  regains  ap-t 
proximately  half  the  weight  it  lost.  The 
product  is  spoken  of  as  hydrated  lime. 
The  material  is  usually  fluffy  and  pow¬ 
dery  white.  It  acts  quickly,  but  three- 
fourths  of  a  ton  of  hydrated  lime  has 
about  as  much  sweetening  power  as  half 
a  ton  of  fresh  burned  lime  or  one  ton  of 
finely  ground  limestone. 

R.  W.  PE  BAI’N. 


Farming  Without  Live  Stock 

I  have  been  reading  today,  on  page  127. 
the  article  signed  E.  IL  Smith,  and  also 
the  comments  of  the  editor.  I  am  greatly 
interested  to  know  of  a  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  where  one  can  eliminate  cows  and 
yet  have  a  return  from  land  sufficient  for 
a  living  and  some  besides.  I  have  40 
acres  of  land  lying  on  a  level  State  road 
three  miles  from  a  flourishing  city  of  15,- 
000  inhabitants.  I  am  04  years  old.  My 
fingers  have  become  so  lame  and  sore  that 
I  cannot  milk.  I  have  been  contemplat¬ 
ing  selling  this  farm  and  buying  one  of 
about  200  acres,  where  I  could  profitably 
employ  two  hired  men  and  myself  act  as 
manager,  milking  40  cows  with  a  milking 
machine.  If  you  could  tell  me  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  I  can  work  this  40-acre 
farm  at  a  profit  without  cows  1  would  be 
glad  to  learn.  We  have  a  deep,  dark  soil  ; 
can  plow  deep.  Some  of  the  land  is  wet- 
tish  or  springy.  We  have  about  12  acres 
in  pasture  and  woods — about  seven  acres 
of  fhe  woods  F.  H.  w. 

Cortland  Co.,  X.  Y. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  F.  II.  M  . 
may  rrn  his  farm  by  the  cover  crop  meth¬ 
od.  If  he  has  early  ground,  he  may  pro 
dtice  early  hoed  crops,  sowing  the  cover 
crop  about  July  15  and  plowing  it  under 
in  late  Fall.  If  his  ground  is  late,  he 
may  sow  rye  in  September,  after  harvest. 
It  will  get  a  foothold  in  the  Fall,  defy 
the  Winter  freezing-out  process,  and  grow 
a  foot  high  hv  the  middle  of  May,  in 
time  for  late  planting,  for  it  should  be 
turned  under  in  the  succulent  stage.  In 
both  cases  lie  must  plan  to  use  enough 
fertilizer  in  his  hoed  crop  to  nourish  the 
cover  crop  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
barnyard  manure. 

This  fertilizer  may  be  used  generously, 
without  fear  of  waste,  for  whatever  is 
left  over  from  the  main  crop  will  be  eag¬ 
erly  sought  by  the  hungry  roots  of  the 
green  manure,  and  as  he  sows  so  shall  he 
surely  reap.  The  amount  may  run '  as 
high  as  a  ton  to  the  acre,  or  as  low  as 
600  lbs.  It  is  important  that  the  nitro¬ 
gen  content  should  consist  of  ammonia 
derived  from  animal  tankage  as  well  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  for  though  it  gives  quick 
results  the  nitrate  of  soda  passes  off  in 
a  few  weeks  unless  absorbed  by  the  plants. 
Tankage,  though  more  slowly  available, 
will  exist  in  the  soil,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  to  furnish  nitrogen  to  the  cover 
crop.  To  get  the  correct  proportions  of 
the  required  analysis,  the  ideal  formulas 
for  hoed  and  cover  crops  must  be  com¬ 
bined.  so  that  nothing  will  be  lacking  for 
the  development  of  either. 

The  kind  of  crop  which  may  best  be 
used  its  green  manure  depends  upon  the 
needs  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
Any  rank-growing,  juicy  plant  will  pro¬ 
vide  humus,  flu  the  soil  described  it 
would  seem  that  some  nitrogen-gathering 
plant  would  he  of  benefit  in  addition  to 
the  humus  or  vegetable  matter.  These 
nitrogen-gathering  plants  or  legumes  are 
large  users  of  nitrogen  themselves,  but 
when  growing  in  a  soil  poor  in  that  ele¬ 
ment  they  have  the  peculiar  power  of 


drawing  their  supply  from  the  air.  They 
are  said  to  be  the  only  group  of  plants 
that  return  to  the  soil  any  fertility  that 
they  did  not  take  from  it.  In  this  group 
are  all  clovers,  vetches,  beans,  peas;  in 
short,  all  plants  which  bear  seeds  in  pods. 
Here  is  a  cover  crop  formula  which  is  one 
of  the.  best  for  land  to  be  planted  in  lat¬ 
ter  May  or  early  June:  Rye,  14  bu. ; 
vetch,  six  qts. ;  clover  mixture,  six  qts. ; 
turnip  seed,  four  oz.  The  mixture  for 
early  planting  may  consist  of  Italian  rye 
grass,  vetch  and  buckwheat.  It  is  said 
that  the  rye  grass  gives  more  roots  and 
turf  in  it  shorter  time  than  any  other 
form  of  succulent  plant. 

F.  II.  W.  should  invest  in  the  best  seed 
and  fertilizer  he  can  find,  for  the  best  is 
none  too  good  where  success  depends  on 
a  good  yield.  It  is  not  for  an  outsider 
to  suggest  what  he  should  plant,  for  this 
may  he  decided  by  a  study  of  his  local 
market.  It  would  seem  that  he  ought  to 
succeed  with  any  of  the  necessary,  well- 
known  produce  if  he  figures  on  hitting 
this  market  when  the  buying  public  is 
hungry  for  his  article.  If  he  is  able  to 
use  a  team  his  hired  help  need  only  be 
employed  in  planting  and  harvest. 

Waterloo,  X.  Y.  F.  H.  XT. 


Seeding  Peas  and  Oats 

A  correspondent  in  a  recent  article  ad¬ 
vised  growing  peas  and  oats  as  a  forage 
crop,  llis  plan  was  to  plow  the  peas 
under  four  or  five  inches  and  then  har¬ 
row  the  oats  in.  My  experience  in  rais-. 
ing  this  crop  has  been ‘that  if  the  land  is 
fairly  smooth  and  you  sow  the  peas  broad¬ 
cast  and  then  plow  them  in  they  will  have 
a  tendency  to  run  in  the  furrow,  thereby 
causing  the  pea  vine  to  go  in  rows. 

Where  I  have  plowed  the  peas  under 
I  have  generally  disked  the  land  first. 
The  plow  will  then  mix  the  seed  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  soil.  If  the  peas  are 
plowed  under  as  much  as  4  inches,  and 
the  oats  are  seeded  immediately,  the  oats 
will  get  such  a  start  that  the  peas  will 
not  do  very  well.  After  plowing  the  peas 
under  we  generally  wait  from  a  week  to 
10  days.  Then  we  sow  the  oats  and  har¬ 
row  them  in.  By  this  method  we  find 
that  the  two  plants  will  break  through 
the  ground  at  about  the  same  time.  The 
oats  then  assist  in  keeping  the  pea  vines 
off  the  ground.  If  the  vines  beneath  the 
oats  plants,  and  on  the  ground,  a  large 
portion  of  the  forage,  especially  in  damp 
or  wet  weather,  will  be  spoiled. 

Massachusetts.  s.  h.  Roberts. 

Advice  from  a  Tractor  Man 

(Continued  from  page  421) 
examined  for  even  tiny  cracks,  for  such 
situation  occasions  short  circuit.  When 
the  insulator  is  broken,  it  should  be  dis¬ 
carded  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  When 
taking  the  plug  apart  for  cleaning,  the 
compression  washers  should  he  carefully 
inspected,  and  if  they  are  in  bad  condition 
they  should  be  replaced.  The  plug  should 
be  cleaned  with  fine  sandpaper,  and  the 
metal  shell  should  be  scraped  with  a  knife 
blade.  One  should  always  avoid  screw¬ 
ing  the  compression  nut  too  tightly,  yet 
it  should  be  snug  enough  not  to  leak  com¬ 
pression.  If  the  compression  nut  is 
screwed  too  tight,  there  is  some  danger 
of  breaking  the  insulator,  particularly  in 
case  of  the  use  of  porcelain  in  the  spark 
plug.  Mica  is  used  to  a  larger  extent  in 
plugs  than  porcelain,  as  this  withstands 
heat  to  a  greater  degree.  Porcelain  is 
apt  to  break  if  water  is  poured  in  the 
radiator  and  is  slopped  on  a  hot  plug.  I 
advise  that  an  extra  set  of  spark  plugs 
should  he  kept  for  the  tractor,  and  should 
be  carried  in  the  tool  box.  A  plug  may 
be  substituted  very  quickly,  and  the  set 
should  be  changed  each  two  or  three  days 
if  the  tractor  is  in  continued  use.  and 
the  removed  set  should  be  cleaned  at  odd 
times  and  adjusted  ready  for  service.  It 
is  well  to  adhere  to  one  make  of  plug,  and 
with  care  there  need  be  but  little  spark 
plug  expense  in  the  use  of  a  tractor. 

Ohio.  w- J- 

WANT  TO  KNOW 
Welding  Compounds 

Is  there  not  some  one  among  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  has  worked 
where  they  make  what  are  called  welding 
compounds,  used  by  blacksmiths  in  weld¬ 
ing  iron,  steel,  etc.,  who  will  tell  us  ,iust 
how  to  make  them?  C.  M. 

New  York. 
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cgaasatf 


A  recognized  standard  among  “rubber”  roof- 
ings.  Famous  for  its  durability.  Made  of  cHl 

high-grade  waterproofing  materials,  it  defies  *3 

wind  and  weather  and  insures  dry,  comfortable 
buildings  under  all  weather  conditions. 

Nails  and  cement  with  each  roll. 

Everlastic  BSsj 

Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced 
with  genuine  crushed  slate,  in  two  natural 
shades,  red  or  green.  Needs  no  painting.  Hand¬ 
some  enough  for  a  home,  economical  enough 
for  a  barn  or  garage.  Combines  real  protection 
against  fire  with  beauty.  Nails  and  cement 
with  each  roll. 


Everlastic  Roofings  stand  up  under 
the  most  severe  •■weather  conditions 


Two  Ways  to  Know 
Good  Roofing — 


.Roofing 


But  you  have  two  ways  of  telling  whether  roofing  is  good. 

One  way  is  to  put  it  on  your  building  and  see  how  it  wears. 
But  that  s  hindsight  a  costly  method,  if  the  roofing  isrft  good. 

The  second  way  is  the  simplest  and  the  safest.  Be  sure  that 

the  label  bears  the  name  “ Barrett  Everlastic That’s  foresight _ 

proof-positive  of  a  moderate-priced  roofing,  good  for  many 
years  of  satisfactory,  economical  service. 

For  behind  every  Barrett  Everlastic  roof  stands  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  dependability  cherished  by  Fhe  Barrett  Company 
for  over  fifty  years. 

There’s  a  style  of  Everlastic  for  each  one  of  your  farm 
buildings.  Roll  roofing,  plain  surfaced,  or  covered  with  red 
or  green  crushed  slate.  Shingles — single  or  in  strips  of  four 
— and  slate-surfaced  in  red  or  green. 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

(  Four-Shingles-in-One ) 

Made  of  high-grade  thoroughly  waterproofed  felt 
and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  beautiful  natural 
slate  colors,  either  red  or  green.  Laid  in  strips  of 


four  shingles  in  one  at  far  less  cost  in  labor  and  time 
than  for  wooden  shingles.  Give  you  a  roof  of  artistic 
beauty  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings,  and  one  that 
1  esists  fire  and  weather.  Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  durable  slate-surfaced  (red  or 

green)  material  as  the  Multi- 
Shingles,  but  cut  into  individual 
shingles,  8x12^4  inches.  Laid 
like  wooden  shingles  but  cost  less 
per  year  of  service.  Need  no 
painting. 


Illustrated  booklets  describing  each  style  free  on  request. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  NEW  IDEA  PIPELESS  FURHACB" 
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Hot-Blast  Feed  Door 
Cup-Joint  Construction 
Gas  and  Dust-tight  Radiator 


Exclusive,  Frameless  Feed 
Door  which  prevents  gas 
and  dust  and  dirt,  etc. 


Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 
if  you  don’t  know  it.  Expert  heating  advice,  free. 

Utica  Heater  Company,  Box  No.  50,  Utica,  N.^Y. 

Alto  manufacturer*  of  ” Superior ”  Pipe  Furnace s 
and  " Imperial ”  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boiler* 

Excellent  proposition  for  the  right  kind 
of  hardware  dealers,  implement  men,  etc. 

NEW- IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 


The  one  you*ve  heard 
so  much  about  ” 


Si 


_ 1 _ 4oj  farc&u&S 

'  rnj/a//£s/  Mdjufo'Ma/Mr 

w/u*/*y,  ^  * 

This 
Guarantee 
Protects  You 
Absolutely 

This  money-back  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  takes  all  the  chance 
out  of  buying  a  New-Idea  Pipe¬ 
less  Furnace.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  the  New-Idea  does 
what  we  say  it  will,  your  money 
will  be  refunded  promptly. 

It  is  so  stated  as  plainly  as  we  could  write  it 
right  in  the  guarantee. 

The  New-Idea  dealer  will  show  you  this  guarantee.  Read 
it  carefully  before  you  order,  but  order  now  for  lowerjarices 
again  prevail.  Have  him  explain  also  the 

Many  Advantages 

of  the  New-Idea  which'  account  for  the  low  fuel  con. 
sumption  but  high-heating  quality  of  this  furnace. 

Ask  him  about  the 


1 


21-1 


STANDARD 

TREE 
BANDS 

Protect  Fruit  or 
Shade  Trees  from 
All  Climbing 
Wormsor  Insects 
Fluffy  Felt  Next  Tree — Can’t  Go  Under 
Gum  “  Stickum  ”  Under  Canopy — Can’t  Go  Over 

SIMPLE— SAFE— SURE— SIGHTLY 

15  or  100  foot  rolls,  shipped  flat,  mushrooms  when 
tacked  on  tree.  Send  for  circulars. 

Sales  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  CANTON,  OHIO 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
»iji  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  I aroest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country, 

dew  Albany  Eax«S  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany .InP, 

SHmm  PEANUTS 

by  Parcel  Post.  Five  pounds  for  $1-  Best 
and  most  delicious  nuts  known  to  human  taste. 
Sold  by  CUTCHINS  &  GARDINER,  Franklin,  Virginia 

Write  for  Quotations  on  Virginia  Smithfield  Hams. 


Strawberry 

PLANTS 


ALL  BEST  VARIETIES 

PLUM  FARMER 

BLACK  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
Write  for  Prices 

E.  M.  BINGHAM 
PENN  YAN  NEW  YORK 


r  ^  j  A  Unleached.packed  in  hags,  *18 

'  OOQ  Asnes  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

H.  LEIDY,  -  Swarthmore  Pa,. 


HIGH 

Pressure  ^ 


39  Years 
Experience 

Osoravmo  With  special  features  all  their  own, 

Cntnlnsr  .  They  claim ymur  kind  attention. 

In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone, 
Free  They  furnish  sure  protection. 

FIELD  FOECE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  2  Elmira,  New  York 


(F/klJlVT  fC  I/IMf  Field  selected,  rack  dried, 
LUflil  liJ  AllBUhighgermiiiationlm- 
■  proved  Champion  Yel¬ 
low  Dent  Seed  Corn,  $!S  50  per  bushel  on  the  ear. 
Increase  your  yields  by  planting  this  wonder  Corn. 
W.  W.  WEIMAN  -  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


»mpi 
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SEED  catalogue  un« 
like  any  you  ever 
saw.  A  magazine  of  home  gar¬ 
dening  information  as  well  as 
complete  list  with  pictures, 
prices  and  descriptions  of  every¬ 
thing  a  home  gardener  needs. 

50  Colored  Plates 

'T’HE  most  complete  collection  of  correct  lllus- 
A  trations  of  annual  flowers  in  true  colors  ever 
published  in  a  seed  catalogue. 

Articles  by  Experts 

INSPIRATIONAL  and  instructive  articles  by 
I  national  authorities  on  “Gladioli  in  the  Garden,” 
‘‘The  Best  Home  Garden  Vegetables,”  “The  Flowers 
We  Love,”  “Planting  the  Small  Home  Grounds.” 

Flanders  Fields  Poppy  Seeds 

EVERY  home  will  want  a  bed  of  these  memorial 
flowers,  officially  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion.  We  offer  seed  especially  imported  of  the 
variety  native  in  Flanders.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
and  send  10  cent *  for  a  package  of  Poppy  Seed  and 
VAUGHAN'S  GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED,  or  write 
for  the  catalogue  alone.  Mailed  FREE. 


VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 

43  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
Enclosed  is  10c  for  which  send  ma  a 
large  packet  of  Flanders  Fields  Poppy 
Seed,  and  FREE  VAUGHAN’S  GAR¬ 
DENING  ILLUSTRATED. 


Name  . . 
Address 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part.  XV 


New  York  State  products  are  discrim¬ 
inated  against  in  the  New  York  City 
market.  Speculators  go  to  distant  points 
in  other  States,  make  deposits  on  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  manipulate  the  city 
market  for  them.  Produce  is  systemat¬ 
ically  quoted  below  the  selling  price.  But¬ 
ter  and  cheese  and  eggs  are  systematically 
manipulated  on  the  exchange  and  under¬ 
quoted  in  the  prices  current  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  State  producers,  while  a  pre¬ 
mium  is  paid  the  Western  butter  maker, 
and  this  amounts  to  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  New  York  City  supply.  Of 
course,  this  premium  could  not  be  paid  if 
the  quotations  were  a  correct  report  of 
sales.  The  premium  custom  can  be  main¬ 
tained  only  by  falsifying  the  daily  quo¬ 
tations.  New  York  butter  gets  no  pre¬ 
mium  as  a  rule,  and  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  lose  millions  annually  through  the 
manipulated  falsified  quotations.  South¬ 
western  eggs  are  held  in  storage  from 
April  to  October  and  then  sold  as  fresh 
State  eggs  in  competition  with  our 
winter  production.  Early  eggs  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Tennessee  are  quoted  five  cents 
below  local  eggs,  but  sold  in  the  city 
trade  as  State  eggs  at  unfaii  profits. 
State  hay  is  manipulated  by  embar¬ 
goes  to  suit  the  hay  dealers,  and 
to  favor  the  long  haul  from  Canada  and 
other  distant  points.  You  search  the 
West  Side  city  stores  in  vain  for  a  New 
York  State  apple.  They  always  carry  a 
supply  of  the  Western  varieties,  and  a 
carload  of  them  will  come  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  in  less  time  than  twenty  bar¬ 
rels  will  require  to  come  from  a  State 
point.  You  cannot  get  a  State  apple  on 
the  fruit  stand  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany. 
Milk  is  imported  from  Canada  and  but¬ 
ter  from  Denmark  and  New  Zealand,  when 
the  dealers  are  complaining  of  a  surplus 
of  both  at  home.  The  supply  of  milk  and 
cream  in  New  York  City  is  a  complete 
monopoly  substantially  in  the  hands  of 
two  or  three  dealers.  No  family  in  the 
city  can  get  a  pint  of  milk  or  a  mug  of 
cream  without  paying  the  price  demanded 
by  the  members  of  the  New  York  milk 
trust.  The  farmer  is  obliged  to  give  the 
dealer  practically  three  quarts  of  milk 
for  the  price  the  consumer  pays  for  one 
quart.  It  costs  twice  as  much  to  deliver 
the  milk  and  cream  as  the  farmer  gets  for 
producing  it.  Consumers  who  rebel  sim¬ 
ply  take  less  milk,  and  in  this  way  the 
dealers  create  a  surplus  and  make  this 
an  excuse  for  still  lower  prices  to  the 
farmer.  One  of  the  objects  is  to  drive 
the  consumer  to  the  use  of  condensed, 
evaporated  or  powdered  milk,  on  which 
the  dealers  make  a  still  greater  profit 
than  they  derive  from  tfquid  milk. 

This  very  general  and  imperfect  re¬ 
view  gives  only  a  mere  suggestion  of  the 
middleman  system  in  New  York.  It  may. 
well  be  criticized  for  its  moderation.  The 
details  are  too  burdensome  and  too  hu¬ 
miliating  for  public  print.  No  one  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  conditions  denies  them  or, 
defends  them.  The  conditions  are  gen¬ 
erally  deplored  by  the  best  men  in  the 
trade  as  well  as  by  those  on  the  outside. 
Individuals  cannot  be  held  responsible. 
Many  wish  it  different,  without  courage 
enough  to  demand  a  change.  The  system 
is  at  fault.  It  is  wasteful  and  extrava¬ 
gant  and  out  of  date.  It  is  honeycombed 
with  graft  and  deception  and  fraud.  The 
element  responsible  for  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  without  restrictions  on  the  better 
element  also,  and,  fearful  of  disturbance 
for  themselves,  they  too  oppose  any 
change  in  the  present  deplorable  system. 
If  dealers  would,  they  could  not  effect¬ 
ively  deny  the  record.  The  files  of  prose¬ 
cuting  officials  are  full  of  the  unsavory 
records.  Investigation  committee  reports 
teem  with  the  evidence.  The  files  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts  are  bulging  with 
them.  Justice  Jaycox  said  in  a  decree, 
after  hearing  voluminous  evidence,  that 
the  system  was  “untruthful,  willful,  de¬ 
liberate,  intentional,  systematic  and 
fraudulent.” 

Such  are  the  general  conditions  that 
the  farm  co-operative  salesman  faces  in 
our  metropolitan  market.  Other  details 
are  often  more  annoying,  if  less  import¬ 
ant.  Imagination  can  well  picture  the 


trouble  an  inspired  agent  of  the  Board 
of  Health  can  make  a  new  and  independ¬ 
ent  shipper.  Inspections  may  be  rigid  or 
slack,  as  the  case  demands.  The  visits 
may  be  twice  a  day  or,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  agent,  twice  a  year,  and  this  may 
apply  not  only  to  the  goods  while  in  the 
possession  of  the  shipper,  but  also  to  the 
retailer  who  buys  them.  A  morning  and 
afternoon  visit  from  an  inspector  for  a 
week  is  pretty  sure  to  convince  the  re¬ 
tailer  that  he  is  buying  the  wrong  bran  t 
of  goods.  Truckmen  can  make  the  most 
innocent  mistakes,  and  repeat  them  with 
surprising  regularity.  Railroad  employes 
can  sidetrack  a  car  of  perishables  in  a 
local  yard,  or  neglect  to  unload  it  on  the 
dock,  and  apparently  no  one  is  responsi¬ 
ble.  Thugs  acting  for  regular  receivers 
drop  junket  tablets  into  cans  of  milk,  and 
neither  the  police  nor  the  inspection  force 
is  able  to  apprehend  them.  Many  of  the 
small  jobbers  and  retailers  buy  on  credit. 
If  they  buy  anything  outside  their  ac¬ 
commodation  house  their  credit  is  cut  off 
and  the  whole  indebtedness  is  demanded  at 
once.  Few  would  dare  subject  themselves 
to  the  danger. 

The  theory  of  the  system  is  that  the 
market  must  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  it 
is  not  good  business  to  handle  two  pack¬ 
ages  if  the  profit  on  the  two  can  be  mad*1 
by  handling  one.  Under  this  policy  the 
consumer  is  never  to  know  when  there  is 
a  surplus  of  any  product,  and  the  price  to 
her  is  kept  practically  at  the  uniform 
level,  no  matter  how  low  it  goes  to  the 
producer.  Then  shipments  are  delayed 
in  the  receiving  yards,  waste  and  loss  are 
encouraged,  and  when  shipments  fail  to 
pay  expenses  other  shipments  are  dis¬ 
couraged  and  the  food  is  left  to  waste  on 
the  farms. 

The  middlemen  have  built  up  this  sys¬ 
tem  through  the  aid  of  government  agen¬ 
cies.  They  sustain  it  now  through  these 
influences.  It  could  not  exist  without 
government  protection  and  favoritism. 
The  dealers,  speculators  and  food  trusts 
are  snugly  fortified  in  their  political  bul¬ 
warks,  and,  like  the  barons  of  old,  exact 
tribute  of  every  pound  of  food  on  its  way 
to  the  market.  When  the  farmer  protests 
and  demands  that  the  State  protect  hjm 
in  a  free  passage  with  his  food  to  the 
hungry  people  of  the  city,  the  middleman 
shouts  in  righteous  indignation  that  the 
farmer  wants  to  disturb  business  and  sa¬ 
cred  vested  interests  by  political  means. 
They  warn  him  of  the  folly  and  threaten 
him  with  the  consequence  of  such  a 
course.  To  secure  State  help  to  build  up 
and  sustain  their  system  through  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  bribery  of  State  officials  is 
on  their  theory  business.  The  advantage 
they  acquire  by  these  means  is  property. 
Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to 
deprive  them  of  State  aid  and  to  open 
the  highways  of  food  traffic  is  a  horrible 
plunge  into  politics.  Neither  the  middle¬ 
men  themselves  nor  their  political  allies 
deny  that  our  system  of  food  distribution 
is  wasteful,  extravagant  and  corrupt. 
Few  of  them  would  deny  that  either  the 
city  or  State  government  could  change 
the  present  system  for  the  better  in  30 
days  if  either  of  them  seriously  wished  to 
do  so.  The  State  has  laws  and  departments 
and  bureaus  and  commissions  and  men 
and  money  aplenty ;  but  the  cost  breach 
between  producer  and  consumer  constant¬ 
ly  grows  wider.  The  gentlemen  who  rule 
the  State  are  constantly  on  the  search  for 
issues  that  will  appeal  to  the  farmer. 
They  encourage  him  with  a  show  of  -sup¬ 
port  for  minor  issues  of  more  or  less 
value ;  but  no  one  in  the  inner  circle  pro¬ 
poses  any  measure  that  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  food  distribution  or  intefere  with 
the  middleman’s  profit. 

The  State,  however  has  worked  itself 
into  an  untenable  position  in  an  effort  to 
carry  water  on  both  shoulders.  It  has 
been  forced  to  adopt  the  principle  that 
the  economic  and  efficient  distribution  of 
food  is  a  matter  of  public  concern,  and 
it  has  enacted  laws,  created  departments 
exchange  of  food  and  to  eliminate  waste 
and  loss  and  speculation.  It  has  encour¬ 
aged  farmers  to  organize  to  further  these 
purposes,  and  properly  modified  laws  to 
Continued  on  page  430) 
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The  storm  was  had  enough  in  the  village,  but  when  I 
reached  open  country  l  found  it  had  settled  down  to  a 
regular  old-fashioned  blizzard 


1AST  winter  I  got  sick  and  tired  of  having  a  house  that  was 
never  really  comfortable  and  warm.  We  were  always 
wearing  sweaters  and  coats  and  piling  expensive  coal  on 
the  fire,  without  seeming  to  do  any  good.  So  I  looked  around  and 
finally  bought  an  Andes  System  One  Pine  Furnace. 

We  installed  the  whole  furnace  in  about  eight  hours  work  and 
next  day,  in  the  morning,  I  built  a  fire  in  it.  And  that  very 
afternoon  along  came  the  worst  storm  of  the  whole  winter.  It 
didn’t  amount  to  much  at  first,  but  by  three  o’clock  we  knew 
what  we  were  in  for.  By  the  time  I  started  home  the  storm 
seemed  bad  enough  in  the  village.  Those  big  elms  down  by  the 
church  were  creaking  and  cracking  in  the  wind.  But  when  I 
reached  open  country,  I  found  it  had  settled  down  to  a  regular 
old-fashioned  blizzard. 

Naturally  I  was  worried  about  the  people  at  home.  There  was 
that  new  Andes  furnace  that  had  never  been  tried  out  at  all,  and 
I  just  kept  wondering  whether  I’d  find  them  comfortable  or 
freezing  cold.  I  got 
there  at  last  and 
stamped  in  the  way 
you  do.  when  you 
come  in  out  of  a 
storm.  And  believe 
me  I  had  a  surprise 
waiting  for  me.  That 
house  was  warmer 
than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  It  was  great. 

It  seemed  just  as  if  I 
had  stepped  into  a 
patch  of  warm  sum¬ 
mer  sunshine.  Wife 
was  smiling.  Sister 
was  smiling.  I  tell  you  it  was  a  relief  to  find  them  there  as  cozy 
and  warm  as  if  they  didn’t  even  know  there  was  a  blizzard.  I’ll 
swear  by  the  Andes  now  as  long  as  I  live. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  an  Andes  just  at  this  time  of  the  yearis 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  put  in  in  one  day.  This  is  because  there 
are  no  heat  pipes  to  put  in,  so  you  avoid  the  cost,  the  confusion 
and  the  delay  of  ripping  open  floors  and  walls  to  put  in  the  pipes. 
There  is  only  one  register  hole  to  cut,  and  that  is  quickly  done. 
Then,  after  you  get  the  Andes  in,  you  have  first  of  ail,  the  nicest. 


‘Those  'big  elms  down  by  the  church 
were  creaking  and  cracking  in  the  wind." 


most  comfortable  heat,  and,  equally  as  important,  jrou  have  a 
furnace  that  saves  fuel  money.  The  Andes  always  saves  fuel 
and  sometimes  cuts  it  down  one-third  or  even  one-half. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  Andes  is  a  fuel  saver.  One  is 
that  it  has  a  “dead-air-space”  type  of  inner  casing  which  permits 
the  circulation,  on  which  the  efficiency  of  a  one  pipe  or  pipeless 
furnace  depends,  to  continue.  Any  other  kind  of  inner  casing 
slows  down  the  circulation  and  makes  you  burn  more  coal  while 
at  the  same  time  you  get  less  heat. 

People  are  constantly  writing  us  such  testimonials  as  this  from 
Mr.  E.  F.  Moody,  Lebanon,  N.  IT.,  a  picture  of  whose  house  is 
shown  on  this  page:  “Gentlemen — last  fall  we  installed  your 
No.  240  One  Pipe  Furnace  and  have  had  no  trouble  in  keeping 
nine  rooms,  heated  to  70  degrees  or  over  all  winter  on  six  tons  of 
coal,  which  is  less  than  it  took  to  heat  six  rooms  with  stoves.” 

The  Andes  One  Pipe  water  pans  give  the  air  in  the  home  just 
the  right  amount  of  moisture  to  guard  your  health.  It  is  a  fact 
that  a  room  heated  to  a  temperature  of  68°  with  moist  air  is  more 
comfortable  than  a  room  at  750  with  dry,  burned  air.  It  not 
only  increases  your  comfort,  therefore,  to  heat  your  home  with 
Andes  One  Pipe  moist  air,  but  it  also  cuts  down  your  coal  bills., 

-»  .  -  ,  *  K 

The  Andes  is  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  or  it  will  be 
taken  out  and  the  full  purchase  price  returned  to  you. 

PHILLIPS  &  CLARK  STOVE  COMPANY,  Inc.. 

Dept.  R  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 


If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested,  first,  in  heat 
comfort,  second,  in 
saving  fuel  money, 
write  for  a  copy 
of  our  free  book, 
“Better  Heating 
for  Less  Money.” 
Send  the  coupon 
today. 


‘ Money-saving , 
comfort-giving 
Andes.” 


QVQTF  k A 

ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

Better  Heating  fir  Less  Money  " 


‘W ell ,  here  you  are%  as  warm  and  cozy  as  if 
you  didn't  e-ven  know  there  was  a  blizzard." 


Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Company,  Inc., 

Dept.R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  saving  fuel  money.  Please  send  me  your  free, 
illustrated  booklet  called  “Better  Heating  for  Less  Money.” 

NAME . A* 

ADDRESS . . . . . ~ 

STATE . 
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Melon  Culture  is  Coming  Back 


Part  11 


Harvesting  tub  ('hop. — The  ripe  mel¬ 
ons  were  carefully  graded  and  packed  into 
barrels.  The  standard  sized  melon  w;tg- 
on.s  loaded  exactly  21  barrels  for  the  New 
York  markets.  Father  says  “Cornelius 
Cadmus  used  to  d-n^a  pair  of  small, 
spunky  mules.  Sometimes  their  feet 
would  slip  badly  when  they  tried  to  pull 
the  load  off  the  old-fashioned  ferryboats. 
P.ut  when  a  heavy  man  would  straddle 
each  mule  the  team  would  walk  right 
off.  People  thought  that  was  some  load, 
and  when  the  Strehls  of  Fairlawn  loaded 
44  barrels  on  each  of  two  or  three  wag¬ 
ons  a  night  the  people  thought  the  ferry¬ 
boats  would  surely  sink.”  Another  thing 
father  told  me  was  “After  the  entire  crop 
was  harvested  the  vines  were  still  green. 
They  usually  came  out  in  blossom  again 
and  set  a  new  lot  of  fruit.  Just  before 
frost  all  the  little  melons  were  picked 
and  sold  to  be  made  into  pickles.” 

The  popular  price  those  days  was  .$5 
per  barrel — a  lot  of  money  then  (quite  a 
little  now).  Those  large  fruiting  llaek- 
ensacks  bore  heavily,  and  so  brought  what 
was  then  considered  to  be  tremendous  re¬ 
turns  per  acre. 

Varieties.—  We  often  hear  people  say 
“How  I  would  like  to  get  my  teeth  into 
one  of  the  genuine  old-fashioned  Hacken¬ 
sack  muskmelons.”  That  may  be  very 
well,  but  fact  is  that  the  more,  recent  in¬ 
troductions  are  far  superior  to  what  the 
Hackensack  is  today.  Furthermore,  the 
trade  has  learned  to  demand  the  smaller 
melons,  commonly  called  cantaloupes.  The 
quality  is  usually  more  luscious ;  they  are 
better  shippers  and  serve  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  type  most  commonly 
shipped  is  the  Rocky  Ford  (see  left  side 
of  illustration,  this  page).  The  basket  of 
melons  shown  in  the  middle  look  exactly 
like  the  old  1  Iackensacks,  excepting  that 
they  are  smaller  than  that  variety.  They 
are  the  Fordhoook,  and  are  popular  in 
Southern  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  es¬ 


pecially  for  the  Philadelphia  market.  The 
basket  of  melons  on  the  reader’s  right 
represent  a  large  type  of  the  Rocky  Ford 
which  is  grown  in  Colorado  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  We  find  that  the  large  strains  of 
the  Rocky  Ford  type  fill  up  quicker  and 
sell  just  as  well.  The  very  best  variety 
we  have  yet  found  is  the  Simons  Knight, 
sometimes  called  Simons  Maryland.  It 
is  a  strong  grower,  early,  a  heavy  yielder. 


as  some  people  recommend.  In  fact,  we 
spray  when  the  vines  are  about  two  feet 
long.  About  two  weeks  later  we  usually 
spray  again.  We  find  that  blight  makes 
its  greatest  headway  when  the  fruit  is  de¬ 
veloping.  At  that  time  the  strength  of 
the  plant  is  going  into  the  fruits.  This 
leaves  the  vines  weak  ;  an  easy  victim  to 
blight.  We  find  that  the  greatest  thing 
to  hold  off  blight  is  .sulphate  of  ammonia. 
That  material  contains  25  per  cent  of  am¬ 
monia,  the  ingredient  that  forces  sturdy 
vine  growth.  The  first  application  (150 
lbs.  per  acre)  is  made  when  the  vines  are 
six  inches  high.  It  is  applied  in  a  large 
circle  arofmd  the  hill.  The  second  appli¬ 
cation  (250  lbs.  per  acre)  is  sown  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  at  the  last  cultivation. 
At  that  time  the  vines  of  every  two  rows 


Three  Standard  Types  of  Melon  .for  Commercial  Culture 


nets  up  attractively,  good  size  and  usually 
the  flavor  is  delightfully,  dclit-ious. 

Preventing  Blight.— Blight  is  the 
next  destructive  agency  to  overcome;  it 
must  be  guarded  against  or  prevented.  It 
cannot  be  cured  after  it  becomes  well  es¬ 
tablished.  We  fight  it  in  two  ways.  One 
is  to  force  a  strong,  vigorous  vine  growth 
by  applying  side  dressings  of  ammonium 
sulphate.  The  other  method  is  to  spray 
with  Bordeaux.  We  don’t  spray  as  often 


completely.  The  yield  is  assured  and  the 
quality  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the 
vines  at  the  time  of  ripening. 

Marketing  Points.— In  harvesting  th.' 
crop  we  have  found  that  the  customers 
prefer  to  have  the  cantaloupes  underripe 
lather  than  overripe.  The  demand  for 
good  cantaloupes,  well  graded,  is  usually 
brisk.  Prices  per  package  are  usually 
twice  what  other  vegetables  bring.  The 
yield  per  acre  is  twice  that  of  a  good 
yield  of  potatoes.  The  Eastern  truckers 
can  grow  cantaloupes  profitably  if  they 
consider  the  old  reliable  methods  and  in¬ 
corporate  with  them  the  advanced  meth¬ 
ods  of  fertility,  insect  control  and  disease 
prevention.  r.  \v.  debaun. 


are'  turned  together  to  permit  close  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  alternate  middles.  Then  the 
vines  are  turned  into  the  cultivated  mid¬ 
dles  to  permit  cultivation  in  the  other 
middles.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
sown  in  the  middles  before  the  ground 
is  cultivated.  We  formerly  used  nitrate 
of  soda  for  this  purpose,  but  we  fouud 
that  it  was  “short-lived.”  The  sulphate 
aefs  just  as  quickly  and  last  much  longer. 
The  strong  vines  soon  cover  the  ground 


Hedge  Plants  for  Kansas 

On  nage  230,  E.  W.  B.  asks  advice  in 
regard  to  a  defensive  hedge  for  Kansas 
conditions.  He  says  that  privet  is  not  a 
success  and  that  from  a  pound  of  Japan¬ 
ese  quince  seed  he  raised  but  15  seedlings, 
and  all  but  one  of  these  have  since  died 
If  these  conditions  prevail  there  is  some 
thing  radically  w.ong  in  the  management. 
I  have  seen  both  the  privet  and  the  Jap¬ 
anese  quince  growing  luxuriantly  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  but  neither  is  strong  enough  to  turn 
a  hungry  range  steer.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  shrub  that  will  do  this  until  its  canes 
become  strong  enough  to  match  the 
strength  of  the  steer.  Thorns  may  aid, 
but  alone  they  are  not  sufficient.  The 
best  way  to  make  a  defensive  hedge  <>f 
ornamental  shrubs  is  to  build  a  barbed 
wire  fence  and  then  set  the  shrubs  upon 
each  side,  alternating  as  to  distances. 
Then  one  can  use  whatever  shrubs  he 
pleases,  and  they  will  soon  conceal  the 
fence.  Syringa.  lilacs,  golden  Spiraea, 
Japanese  honeysuckles  and  dozens  <4  oth¬ 
ers  will  give  good  satisfaction.  Roses, 
especially  of  the  Dorothy  Perkins  type, 
are  excellent,  and  even  the  hardy  Hy¬ 
drangea  may  be  used.  But  the  quickest 
results  will  follow  the  planting  of  some 
quick -glowing  vine,  like  woodbine,  bitter¬ 
sweet,  Hall’s  honeysuckle  or  matrimony 
vine. 

Regarding  the  seeds  of  the  Japanese 
quince,  these  are  a  good  deal  like  apple 
seeds  in  appearance,  and  they  have  go. id 
germinating  powers,  but,  like  apple  seeds, 
they  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 
If  not  planted  immediately  after  removal 
from  the  fruits,  they  must  be  stratified  in 
damp  sand.  They  would  best  be  planted 
in  a  seed  bed  and  afterwards  transplanted 
to  their  permanent  positions.  This,  in 
Kansas,  should  be  done  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible,  for  the  dry  atmosphere 
and  dry  soils  of  that  State  do  not  offer 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the 
growth  of  newly  planted  seedlings. 

C.  0.  o. 


—  BUY  THE  BEST 

The  Mapes  F  amous  Fertilizers 

The  Standard  for  Generations 

Basis  Bone  and  Guano  No  Rock  Used 
Availability  Without  Acidity 

Choicest  forms  of  POTASH — Sulphates,  Carbonates  and  Nitrates,  all  free  from 
objectionable  materials.  For  Tobacco,  Fruits,  etc.,  where  these  forms  are  required. 

Foreign  Muriate  for  General  Farm  Crops 

Manufactured  as  in  the  past  with  precisely  the  same  care  as  to  the  choiceness 
apd  adaptability  of  the  materials  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Send  direct  to  us  or  to  our  nearest  agent  for  pamphlet  and  prices. 

f  , .  .ji  • 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 


Hartford  Branch 

*  ■  .  -  V 

230  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


145  Liberty  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Eastern  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society 
Part  III 

"For  a  number  of  years  the  Geneva 
Station  lias  directed  attention  to  the 
merits  of  the  delayed  dormant  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime-sulphur  and  nicotine  sulphate 
for  the  control  of  the  rosy  aphis.  During 
the  past  Summer  the  insect  was  very  de¬ 
structive  in  many  orchards  in  Western 
New  York,  especially  *  in  Orleans  and 
Niagara  counties.  In  most  plantings  the 
extraordinary  abundance  of  apples  masked 
to  some  extent  the  destructive  work  of 
the  aphis,  since  growers  were  able  to 
harvest  large  yields  in  spite  of  a  high 
percentage  of  culls.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  existence  of  many  fruits  on  a  tree 
did  not  always  insure  a  reasonable  yield 
of  marketable  apples,  since  the  infesta¬ 
tion  of  certain  orchards  was  so  severe 
that  hardly  an  apple  on  some  trees  was 
of  normal  shape,  color  or  size.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  some  orchards  were  brought 
to  our  attention  which  were  so  badly 
damaged  that  none  of  the  fruit  was  mar¬ 
ketable. 

"The  occurrence  of  the  pest  in  destruc¬ 
tive  numbers  afforded  us  an  opportunity, 
which  we  have  for  some  time  desired,  of 
determining  the  extent  of  protection  af¬ 
forded  by  the  delayed  dormant  treatment 
during  years  when  the  rosy  aphis  was 
superabundant.  For  this  reason  special 
interest  is  attached  to  the  results  of  the 
co-operative  experiments  which  have  been 
under  way  during  the  past  five  years.  In 
1020  11  orchards  were  sprayed,  five  in 
Niagara  County  and  six  in  Orleans 
County.  With  the  exception  of  one  or¬ 
chard  the  rosy  aphis  appeared  in  de¬ 
structive  numbers  in  all  the  plantings 
and  caused  severe  injuries  to  unsprayed 
trees.  In  two  of  the  orchards  much  dam¬ 
age  was  done  in  spite  of  the  spraying, 
which  was  chiefly  due  to  a  short  lead  of 
hose,  although  high  winds  contributed  in 
part  to  the  poor  results. 

"Thorough  applications  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  and  nicotine  sulphate  afford  a  large 
measure  of  protection  against  the  rosy 
aphis,  that  much  is  certain.  In  spraying 
the  chief  difficulty  of  the  orchardist  is 
to  hit  tin'  majority  of  the  insects.  There's 
the  rub!  Fortunately  this  problem  is  not 
beyond  solution.  It  can  be  largely  solved 
by  the  timely  application  of  spraying 
materials  and  thorough  distribution  on 
affected  trees  through  energetic  and  skill¬ 
ful  manipulation  of  the  spray-gun. 

“Experiments  were  designed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  effectiveness .  of  dusting  mixtures 
on  a  number  of  common  sucking  insects. 
The  objects  which  we  hoped  to  attain, 
and  which  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  in 
part,  were:  Data  on  the  susceptibility 
of  various  insects  to  dusting  preparations 
with  definite  ratios  of  nicotine ;  some 
knowledge  of  the  efficiency  of  dusting  for 
the  control  of  certain  species  under  field 
conditions,  and  information  as  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  accessory  factors  in  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  dusting  operations. 

"The  following  species  of  insects  were 
used  in  the  experiments:  The  green  ap¬ 
ple  aphis,  the  rosy  aphis,  the  apple  leaf 
hoppers,  the  apple  redbug,  the  pear 
psylla,  the  currant  aphis,  the  four-lined 
leaf  bug  and  the  potato  aphis.  The  dust¬ 
ing  preparations  were  applied  with  hand 
dusters,  hand  blowers  or  orchard  power 
outfits.  A  mixture  of  superfine  sulphur. 
!ff)  per  cent,  and  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead.  10  per  cent,  was  the  carrier  of  the 
nicotine.  In  many  of  the  experiments 
provision  was  also  made  for  applications 
of  liquid  insecticides  at  standard 
strengths. 

“Dusting  mixtures  containing  nicotine 
were  toxic  to  aphids,  redbug.  leaf  hoppers 
of  the  apple,  the  currant  aphis  and  four- 
lined  plant  bug.  The  degree  of  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  dusting  preparations  varied  with 
different  species.  Mixtures  with  H  per 
cent  nicotine  were  fatal  to  the  apple 
aphis  and  redbug  and  to  the  currant 
aphis.  Preparations  at  this  strength  also 
reduced  nymphs  of  the  four-lined  plant 
bug  to  a  state  of  inactivity,  although  the 
insects  ultimately  recovered  with  few 
fatalities.  Dusting  with  mixtures  con¬ 
taining  2  per  cent  nicotine  was  fatal  to 
the  nymphs.  Mixtures  containing  less 
than  2  per  cent  nicotine  gave  very  poor 
control  of  the  potato  aphis.  The  nymphs 
of  the  pear  psylla  displayed  considerable 
resistance  to  preparations  containing 
from  £>  to  2  per  cent  nicotine.  Mixtures 
with  per  cent  nicotine  destroyed  only  a 
small  percentage  of  hibernating  adults, 
and  preparations  with  1  per  cent  nieotin  ' 
were  less  effective  than  spraying  mix¬ 
tures  composed  of  nicotine  sulphate  and 
soap  in  the  usual  proportions. 

“Our  experiments  show  clearly  that, 
while  dusting  has  possibilities,  it  is  not 
wise  with  our  present  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  encourage  too  great  expecta¬ 
tions  as  to  the  practicability  of  combating 
common  sucking  insects  by  this  system  of 
treatment.  Growers  who  possess  dusting 
machinery  and  do  not  consider  present 
prices  for  contact  insecticides  prohibitive 
might  well  conduct  an  experiment  against 
the  apple  redbug.  To  attempt  very  large 
operations  against  other  species  of  suck¬ 
ing  insects  would  expose  the  grower  to 
the  risk  of  great  expenditures  for  mate¬ 
rials  and  large  losses  in  fruit  yields 
through  inefficient  control.”  G.  R.  8. 
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Western  Electric 

Power  G' Light 

Makes  The  Battery  Last  Longer 


Running  the  milking 
machine — one  of  the 
many  pieces  of  farm 
machinery  you  can  oper¬ 
ate  from  the  pulley  on 
the  Western  Electric 
Outfit. 


Why  you  should  buy 

Western  Electric 

Power  &  Li  fill  t 

1 .  It  is  an  extra  powerful  Outfit. 

2.  It  has  a  pulley  that  enables 
you  to  use  your  outfit  as  a 
powerful  engine,  either  separ¬ 
ately  or  at  the  same  time  you 
charge  the  battery. 

3.  All  parts  are  easy  to  get  at. 

d.  The  engine  runs  on  kerosene. 

3  .  The  “tapering  charge”  makes 
the  battery  last  longer. 

Ask  a  nearby  Western  Electric 
dealer  about  this  dependable  outfit 


Western 

Electric  distributors  in  this  territory 

National  Dairy  Equipment  Co. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

C.  U.  DeVoe 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Perry  L.  Young 

Green,  N.  Y. 

Amos  Barnes 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmers'  Service  Co. 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Rusterhollz  Electric  Co. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Bernett  Service 

Sussex,  N.  J. 

Theodore  M.  Guenther  &  Sons, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

D.  G.  Babcock, 

Lake  Huntington,  N .  Y. 

D.  &  F.  Engineering  Co. 

Ogdcnsburg,  N.  Y. 

Smith  Electric  Co. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J . 

IHfP£@lI  HAYING  TOOLS 


(Formerly  Strickler) 


Make  a  Quick,  Clean  Job  of  Every  Load 

A  Hudson  Carrier  in  your  barn  this  season  will  make  quick,  easy 
work  of  putting  away  your  hay.  These  Carriers  are  simple,  ex¬ 
tra  strong,  positive  in  action  and  easy  dumping.  Used  with  either 
slings  or  forks,  they  pick  the  load  up  clean,  lift  it  quickly  and  easily. 

We  make  carriers  for  steel,  cable  or  wood  tracks,  adaptable  for 
use  with  any  style  of  fork  or  sling. 

alnff  l?t*PA  Get  ready  for  haying  now.  The  Hudson 
V'ClldlAUg  B.  I CC  Catalog  will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid  for 
the  asking.  Shows  the  labor-saving  way  best  suited  to  your  barns. 

You  will  be  surprised  how  little  it  costs  to  put  in  the  Hudson 
equipment  you  need  now.  Insist  on  the  Hudson  Dead-lock  Carrier. 

Write  for  the  free  Catalog  today  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of 
our  dealer  near  you,  or  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Hudson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  81 6  ,  Minneapolis, 


(16) 

Minnesota 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special* 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  ^atisfacfionGuaranteed. 

On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 


The  business 
of  farming’ 


This  is  the  day  of  the  business  farmer. 
His  farm  is  his  factory.  He  studies 
equipment,  production  and  markets 
with  the  thought  and  care  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  watches  his  expenses  and  receipts. 


He  judges  market  tendencies,  not  by  the  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  that  have  passed,  but  by  the 
logical  needs  of  the  future.  He  plants  accord¬ 
ingly.  He  improves  his  soil. 


In  doing  so  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
fertilizers  —  good  fertilizers — A  A  C  quality — 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  real  farming 
efficiency. 

A  A  C  Fertilizers  are  the  faithful  ally  of  the 
progressive  farmer.  They  are  reliable !  Honestly 
made !  Sure  in  action !  Complete  in  availability ! 
Profitable  in  results ! 


Have  you  ordered  your  A  A  C  Fertilizers?  Have  you 
ordered  as  much  as  good  business  dictates?  The 
name  of  nearest  agent  and  booklet  “How  to  Get  the 
Most  out  of  Fertilizers ”  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Address  nearest  office 

Atlanta  Boston  Cleveland  Jacksonville  Philadelphia 

Baltimore  Charleston  Los  Angeles  Rutland,  Vt. 

Buffalo  Columbia  Montgomery  St.  Louis 

Cincinnati  Detroit  New  York  Savannah, Etc. 

A\A-  C 

“A  A  Quality’ ’ 

FERTILIZERS 


(Continued  from  page  426) 
enable  them  to  function  ;  but  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  its  laws  the  State  has  re¬ 
pudiated  its  own  expression  of  principles 
and  followed  the  policies  and  dictation  of 
the  middlemen.  The  farm  organizations, 
and  individual  farmers  ‘ire  today  strug¬ 
gling  to  market  food  products  at  a 
salvage  price.  The  middleman  system, 
with  efficient  State  support  and  in¬ 
trigue,  is  defeating  the  farm  effort.  In 
consequence  apples  that  do  not  net  the 
farmer  the  price  of  the  barrel  today  cost 
the  city  consumer  seven  cents  apiece,  and 
other  products  run  the  same  course. 
These  conditions  do  not  develop  from  nat¬ 
ural  causes.  They  arise  from  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  natural  causes  and  from  the 
suspension  of  economic  law.  If  we  would 
safeguard  the  free  play  of  natural  laws 
we  must  throw  a  searchlight  on  the  in¬ 
visible  power  that  controls  our  State  gov¬ 
ernment. 


Clearing  Snow  from  Roofs 

In  a  recent  issue  a  correspondent  rec¬ 
ommends  laying  down  a  2x2  piece  hori¬ 
zontally  in  snow  to  stand  on  when  clean¬ 
ing  roofs.  From  my  many  years’  experi¬ 
ence  at  roofing  and  repair  work  I  would 
say  that  if  one  is  obliged  to  clear  off 
snow  in  order  to  prevent  leakage  from  a 
pitch  roof  the  only  safe  way  is  to  hold 
a  %-ineh  rope  in  one  hand.  This  is  my 
favorite  size,  as  it  is  easily  gripped  by 
hand.  Secure  upper  end  around  chim¬ 
ney  or  skylight  or,  even  as  the  roofers  do, 
make  fast  to  a  spike  driven  solidly  in 
ridge.  But  don't  guess  about  a  scantling 
to  rest  your  toes  on.  It  may  not  slip,  and 
it  may.  And  right  here  I  wish  to  say  in 
most  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  clear  off 
the  snow  above,  but  only  about  18  inches 
from  gutter  up  and  the  length  of  eaves. 
If  there  is  a  valley  clear  that  3  feet  up, 
and.  seeing  that  gutters  and  outlets  are 
clear,  there  will  be  no  leaks  from  back¬ 
ups.  0.  D.  VICKERY. 

Massachusetts. 
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Pure-bred,  clean,  plump, 
fertile  seed  like  Salzer’s 
may  cost  a  trifle  more 
than  common  seed,  but 
you  will  have  a  better 
stand,  more  vigorous 
growth  and  a  heavier 
yield  as  a  result  of  sow¬ 
ing  better  seed. 

The  Salzer  Service  we 
maintain  at  Cliffwood, 
testing  all  seed  and 
proving  its  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  germination 
makes  Salzer’s  Seeds  the 
most  profitable  you  can 
sow. 

We  are  American 
Headquarters  for  Field 
Seeds;  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  Alfalfa,  Clover, 
Timothy,  Sudan,  White 
Sweet  Clover,  Billion  Dol¬ 
lar  Grass,  Potatoes,  etc. 

Salzer’s  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  are  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory  to 
you  in  every  respect  or 
we  will  refund  full  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Catalog  free 
on  request. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER 
SEED  CO. 

Box  144,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


BERRYPLANTS  F  L°0  W*E  RE  PLANT! 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest,  ni"-t 
productive  and  ever-bea ring  varieties  :  RASPBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  Cl'R- 
RANT.  GRAPE  PLANTS  ;  ASPAR AGXTS,  RHUBARB, 
HORSERADISH  ROOTS;  SAGE,  THYME,  MINT.  IR>P 
PI. A  NTS  ;  ONION  SETS  ;  BEET,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  CELERY,  BROCCOLI, 
EGG,  PEPPER, TOMATO, SWEET  POTATO,  KOHL-RABI, 
KALE.  LEEK.  LETTUCE,  ONION,  PARSLEY  PLANTS; 
PANSY.  ASTER,  SALVIA,  SNAPDRAGON,  VERBENA. 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDl,  COSMOS,  MARIGOLD.  GAILI.AR- 
Dl  V,  HOLLYHOCK,  DIGATALIS,  SHASTA  DAISY  and 
other  Annual  and  Per  ennial  Flower  Plants  ;  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free.  HARR!  L.  SQUIRES,  Go>d  Ground.  NX 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 
Get  our  catalogue  today  of  Garden  seed  and  plants. 

ROMANCE  SEED  &  PLANT  FARM.  c.  Bogg,  &  Sun.  Cheswold.  Del. 


Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  SEED  CORN 
We  pleased  many  last  year- and  can  do  the  same  this  t  ear. 
A.  H.  KISSER  -  Bainbridge,  Pa. 


BERRY  Growers 5S5 

HUNTERDON  STRAWBERRY,  large,  beautiful,  prolific. 
UNCLE  TOM  RASPBERRY,  black,  healthy ,  faithful.  Thor¬ 
oughly  tested.  Ten  years  on  different  soils.  En 
dorsed  by  N.  J.  State  Horticulturist.  Send  for 
catalog.  THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Originator,  Lambertville,  N.  J 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Early  maturing  Cabbage  Plants  of  the  best  varieties. 
Make  cabbage  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  your  hot - 
house  plants.  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield  and 
Succession  :  #1. SO  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  £7 ;  10,000  for 
£ltt.50;  20.000  for  £14  ft— by  express.  Add  $1  per  thousand 
to  above  prices  if  you  want  them  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  COMPANY,  Yonges  Island.  S.  C. 


Grow  Strawberries 


Profitable.  Easy  to  Grow. 
-  - RRfES 


_ _ ,  „ _  ALLEN’S 

BOOK  of  BERKfES  tolls  how.  It  Kivea 
full  informstlon.  prices,  etc.  FREE  to 
you.  Best  selection.  Finest  stock.  True 
to  Name. 

the  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


DA  U  I  ¥  A  C  The  finestof  all  flowers, 
1  *  1  ^  direct  from  grow  er. 

Strong  tubers,  guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Full  cultural  directions  with  every  order.  No  order 
too  small.  Sendfor  list.  E.  J.  SCHULER. Wyandanch,  N  Y. 

Budded  NutTrees  ergof. large  thin  shelled 


nuts.  Best  Hardy  Northern  varieties. 

INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Box  55. 


Catalog  free. 

Rockport,  Indiana 


Golden  Orange  Flint  Seed  Corn 

!)fl  days;  #2.50  bit.  Giant  White  Cap,  yellow  dent. 
Fills  silo  with  corn,  not  all  stalks.  Special  price 
car  lots  Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


NEW  MARQUIS  SPUING  WHEAT,  82.50  per 
bu.  A.  O.  CHAPIN.  Sharon  Springs.  New  York 


Seed  Right  by  Using  a  Plan’et  Jr. 

For  an  early  crop,  you  cannot  afford  to  risk  irregular  or  im¬ 
perfect  seeding.  Planet  Jr.  Seeders  are  the  most  reliable  seeders 
made,  sure  to  bring:  good  crops  and  save  you  valuable  time  when 
you  need  it  most.  Look  for  the  name  “Planet  Jr.”  on  the 
machine  you  buy.  No  other  is  g-enuine;  no  other  carries  the 
Planet  Jr.  guarantee. 

Write  for  the  free  illustrated  catalog  describ¬ 
ing  all  the  Planet  Jr.  implements  and 
telling  how  to  use  them. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  1107V,  Philadelphia 


No.  4  Planet 
Jr.  Combined 
Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator 
and  Plow  sows  all 
kindsof  garden  seeds, 
plows,  opens  and 
covers  furrows,  hoes, 
cultivates.  It  is  the 
handiest  hand  ma¬ 
chine  made,  and  so 
strong  that  it  lasts  a 
lifetime. 


Cultivators, 
Seeders,  and 
Wheel  Hoes  of 
£jjery  4  Descrip- 
ti  % 


Planet  Jr. 


HORTICULTURE 


Packing  App’es  While  Wet . 422,  423 

Brushing  Peas  .  423 

Drop  of  Cherries  and  Peaches .  423 

Melon  Culture  is  Coming  Back — Part  II -  428 

Hedge  Plants  for  Kansas . 428 

Eastern  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Horti¬ 
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Pruning  Blackberries  . 436 
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Plum-farmer  Blaek,  Cuthbert  Red  RiiKpbcrry 
Sets,  $15  thousand.  Gl*o\t  er.  FRANK  A.  CARR,  Stanley,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Seed  Potatoes  Mountain,  200 

bu.  World ‘Superior.  From  sprayed,  hill  selected,  hand 
sorted.  Want  to  establish  a  yearly  trade.  Price.  $2  per 
100  lb.  bag,  f.  o.  b.  .I»li a  J.  Hoy,  K.  6,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  SEED  POTATOES 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day . 438 
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Improved  Number  Nines  lead  in  productivity,  uni¬ 
formity  and  freedom  from  disease.  Bred  by  tuber  unit 
method  since  1911.  We  are  offering  this  first  class  stock  - 
at  £1.40  per  bu.;  6  bu.,  £<>.50;  10  bu..  £12.  Cash  with 
order.  This  stock  treated,  sprayed  and  field  inspected 
for  disease.  RILEY  BROS.,  Bennett,  New  York 


Certified  Russet  Potatoes 

Grown  from  hill-selected,  treated  seed.  Yielded  355 
bu.  per  a.  Clean  seed.  No  blight  or  rot.  Certified 
by  N.  V.  State  Potato  Association.  Write  for  price. 
F.  S.  HOLLENBECK  R.  1  Tullv,  New  York 
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SALE  400  BU.0.A.C.  72  OATS 

Recleaned.  Especially  stiff  straw  SI  per  bu.  in 
five  bn.  lots  or  over.  F.  O.  B.  250  bushels.  Heavy¬ 
weight  potatoes.  Gibb’s  certified  seed  last  spring. 
S3  per  2-liu.  sack  F.  O.  B.  H.  E.  COX,  Rush,  N.Y. 

Seed  Potatoes  Walter  Raleigh^  Late 

Petosky.  $1  per  bush.  August  Bethmun,  Dublin,  l’u. 


For  Sale-Certified  Seed  Potatoes1™1!" 

and  Dibble’s  Russet,  at  farmers’  prices.  Plant  good  seed 
and  start  right.  B.  C.  WOOD,  PratUburg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1  _  j  ■  I, ,  _  Dill  DC  Direct  from  grower.  Sendfor 
UlaUlOlUS  DULDD  list.  Best  kinds  for  cut  fiowers. 

F.  J.  Tyler,  South  Ridge  Farm,  Ferry,  OMo 
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Fouf  load  I  or  ill  roe  loads 


Asparagus 

Beans 

Cabbages 

Cantaloupes 

Celery 

Cucumbers 

Egg  Plants 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Squashes 

Seed  Corn 

Tomatoes 

Watermelons 


Apples 

Cherries 

Currants 

Gooseberries 

Grapes 

Pears 

Plums 

Quinces 

Raspberries 

Roses 

Strawberries 

Shrubs 

Flowers 


"  Sprayc  d yrftyMx* fu^cU 

\  v\\\ 


yad  Willi  R 

which  i*  for  f>w 

ii94i>tisfe 
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per  aero 


more  per  acre  for  5 -year  average -even  when  tfiere  was  no 


63  bushels 


hulle/w  No.  159  VI.  Ai>rl.  Expk  SL 


rom 


even  when  there  is  nd 


HEN  buying  a  spray  material,  consider  that  fung¬ 
ous  diseases  cause  more  damage  than  insects. 
Consider  further  that  it  pays  to  spray  with  a 
copper  fungicide  even  when  there  is  no  fungus. 


"al  Experiment  acre.  During  five  years  of  the  twenty  there 

icrease  for  20  was  no  blight.  Yet  for  the  five  no-blight 

3es  with  a  cop-  years  the  copper  fungicide  brought  an 

5  bushels  per  average  increase  of  63  bushels  per  acre . 

You  need  a  poison  insecticide  to  kill 
bugs  and  worms  —  a  strong  one. 

You  need  a  fungicide  to  control 
fungous  diseases —  a  powerful  one . 

r,  Pyrox  foliage  Pyrox  is  easy  to  use— just  mix  with  water,  and  spray, 

turdier,  stronger.  It  is  so  creamy,  smooth  and  fine  it  does  not  clog  the  finest 

se  the  yield,  even  spray  nozzle.  It  sticks  like  paint,  stays  on  for  weeks  in 

r  that ,  when  you  spite  of  rain.  Convenient  size  packages  for  every  need. 

Dyrox  because  it  Remember— Pyrox  is  a  preventive,  not  a  cure.  There¬ 
at  is  more  than  a  fore  buy  it  early  and  spray  early.  See  the  dealer  and  re- 

helps  to  produce  a  serve  your  Pyrox.  Write  for  new  illustrated  Pyrox  Book 

disease  prevail.  which  tells  how  to  spray  fruits  and  vegetables  for  profit. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

1002  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


43-A  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


7 12  Conway  Building,  Chicago,  III, 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 
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PIPELESS  FURNACE 

Warmth  and  comfort  at  low  cost  is  what  the  Summit 
Pipeless  gives  you,  and  there  are  thousands  of  owners 
who  will  tell  you  so.  Not  expensive  to  install  in  either 
new  or  old  houses.  A  few  hours’  work,  and  your  heating 
plant  is  ready  for  operation. 

NO  COLD  AIR  FLOOR  DRAFTS  WITH 
THE  SPECIAL  SUMMIT  INSTALLATION 

Two  cold  air  returns  placed  at  a  distance  from  either  side 
of  the  hot  air  register  take  in  the  cold  air,  which  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  heating  surface  of  the  furnace,  without 
having  to  pass  over  the  floors  on  its  return.  This  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  average  one-pipe  furnace, 
and  is  exclusive  with  the  Summit.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heating  a  home,  a  store,  a  shop,  a  hall,  a  school,  a 
church — write  us  now  for  further  particulars  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


SUMMIT  FOUNDRY 

GENEVA.  N  Y. 


CO. 


COLD  AIR 


I 

POULTRY  MANURE 

Iremier  Brand 

first  Among  fertilizers 

Poultry  Manure  is  acknowledged  by 
agriculturists,  horticulturists  and  garden¬ 
ers  as  Nature’s  Most  Efficient  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  contains  more  nitrogen,  or  its 
equivalent,  Ammonia,  more  available  Phosphoric 
Acid,  or  its  equivalent.  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
and  more  Water  Soluble  Potash  than  any  other 
manure.  It  supplies  the  most  plant  food  in 
soluble  and  readily  available  form. 

Premier  Pulverized  Poultry  Manure  is  super¬ 
ior  to  all  other  manurial  fertilizers  because  of  its 
high  analysis  and  its  improved  condition  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  Special  Process.  The  raw  prod¬ 
uct  is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  which  elim¬ 
inates  all  surplus  moisture  and  kills  every  noxious 
seed  germ.  It  is  finally  pulverized  for  easy  and 
even  distribution  and  application.  It  is  organic 
and  stimulates  bacterial  action. 

This  Wonderful  Product  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  production  of  Flowers,  Lawns,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  It  has  all  the  excellent  qualities 
desired  and  none  that  are  objectionable,  and  it 

Produces  Results. 

Write  at  once  for  our  interesting  fertilizer  litera¬ 
ture,  samples  and  quotations.  All  Free. 

POULTRY  FEED  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  343  S.  Dearborn  St.(  Chicago,  IIL 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Ri ;  ~al  New-Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address  : 

iThe  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


f-  MR.  FARMER  — 

IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 


AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Write  for  booklets  describing  this 
material  and  its  use  on  various 
crops.  Carloads  and  less. 


NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analysing 

42%  ACTUAL  POTASH 
15%  AMMONIA 

One  ton  of  this  material  contains  as 
much  Potash  as  1750  lbs.  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  as  much  Ammonia  as 
1650  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  3400  lbs. 
of  the  two  combined,  and  you  save 
$30  to  $40  per  ton.  Carloads  and '-ss. 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Containing  32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  and  TANKAGE 

CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 


t 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


s 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


A  Bill  That  Should  Be  Passed 

New  York  Assembly  bill  No.  809 
amends  the  labor  law  to  do  away  with 
abuses  -in  manufacturing,  repairing  or 
finishing  articles  in  tenements  in  cities 
of  the  first  and  second  class.  At  present 
a  large  amount  of  this  work  is  done  un¬ 
der  unsanitary  conditions.  Some  of  the 
articles  thus  handled  in  tenements,  and 
which  find  their  way  to  farm  communi¬ 
ties  and  homes,  are  slippers,  underwear, 
neckties,  shirts,  all  sorts  of  women’s  and 
children’s  wear,  dolls’  clothing,  cloth  and 
paper  flowers,  paper  ornaments  for 
Christmas  trees  and  house  celebrations, 
tablecloths,  cushions,  etc.  This  work  is 
done  largely  in  kitchens  and  bedrooms, 
where  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and 
contagious  itch  are  prevalent,  and  fre¬ 
quently  suppressed  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid,  etc.,  are  harbored.  The  bill  is 
worthy  of  general  support  in  order  that 
this  menace  to  public  health  may  he  re¬ 
moved. 


Setting  the  Hired  Man’s  Wages 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  enclosed  clip¬ 
ping?  If  so.  while  necessary,  wonder  if 
the  first  peeling  isn’t  a  hit  too  thick? 

“Chestertown.  Md.,  Thursday. — A  new 
wage  scale  for  farm  labor  was  adopted 
at  a  mass  meeting  of  farmers  here.  The 
scale  calls  for  a  day’s  work  to  be  from 
sun-up  to  sundown,  with  the  following 
compensation  : 

“The  maximum  wage  for  a  month  la¬ 
borer  to  be  $25  a  month  with  board,  and 
keep  for  laborer’s  horse,  or  $.30  a  month 
with  hoard  and  no  keep  for  the  horse. 

“The  maximum  wage  for  a  day  laborer 
for  regular  farm  work  to  be  $1  a  clay  and 
board. 

“The  maximum  wage  for  a  woman’s 
work  in  a  farmhouse  kitchen,  including 
washing,  to  be  $15  a  month,  or  $10  a 
month  without  washing.”  v.  J.  M. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

We* sent  this  to  one  of  our  readers  at 
Chestertown.  Md..  who  says: 

“The  clipping  is  correct  as  far  as  the 
meeting  and  wage  scale  is  concerned,  and 
if  the  farmers  have  to  pay  over  this  scale 
of  wages  there  will  he  lots  of  farms  not 
tilled.  Our  principal  crops  are  wheat 
and  corn.  We  are  a  good  way  from  mar¬ 
ket,  and  when  we  ship  our  stuff  and  pay 
the  freight  and  middleman  we  have  little 
left.  Our  freight  on  grain  is  12c  a 
bushel ;  used  to  be  3c.  Our  potatoes  will 
not  pay  expressage  if  we  ship  by  ex¬ 
press.  Freight  is  entirely  too  high.  We 
have  fine  truck  land  down  here,  but  no 
market  for  truck,  as  Chestertown  is  a 
small  place.  A  truckload  of  any  vegeta¬ 
bles  will  glut  the  market.”  w.  A.  n. 


Children  and  Daylight  Saving 

The  following  note  by  Elaine  Westfall 
Could  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald. 
In  our  experience  with  children  this  is  ex¬ 
actly  right : 

“What  daylight  saving  does  do  is  to 
deny  to  children  of  school  age  the  hours 
of  sleep  that  they  actually  need.  The 
majority  of  children  are  not  put  to  bed 
until  after  dark,  which,  under  daylight 
saving,  means  between  9  and  10  o’clock, 
and  yet  they  must  be  roused  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  an  hour  earlier,  often  in  the  dark,  to 
make  school  on  time.  Even  if  were  mor¬ 
ally  right  to  insists  upon  their  going  to 
bed  while  it  is  still  light,  many  parents 
would  not  do  it.  It  is  their  children  who 
must  be  protected,  even  at  the  expense  of 
the  relatively  small  class  of  industrial 
workers  to  whom  daylight  saving  would 
give  an  extra  hour  in  their  gardens  ;  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  smaller  though  more 
influential  class  who  may  thus  enjoy  a 
more  protracted  game  of  golf.  Any  sys¬ 
tem  that  operates  to  the  detriment  of  the 
children  of  the  nation  is  a  wicked  system 
and  should  not  be  allowed.” 


Production  on  Borrowed  Capital 

My  suggestion  is  not  offered  to  meet 
the  present  acute  situation  of  those  who 
have  produced  at  high  cost  to  have  their 
crops  finding  a  low  market,  except  as  they 
have  done  this  on  borrowed  money.  It  is 
the  general  practice  of  the  farmer  using 
money  not  his  owu  in  business,  increas¬ 
ing  his  production  and  thereby  lessening 
his  prices  and  adding  to  his  risks,  that 
I  seriously  question  as  economic  wisdom. 
I  will  not  attempt,  to  lay  down  a  narrow 
rule,  and  to  the  best  of  rules  there  are 
a  thousand  exceptions,  but  is  it  not  true, 
generally,  that  when  tillers  of  the  soil 
grow  crops  upon  oui'  ' nd,  but  upon  an¬ 
other’s  capital,  we  ai\  . >entiwi»g  into  the 
“No  Man’s  Land”  of  business,  with  much 
risk  and  uncertainty  as  to  result?  Are 
we  not  in  this  “plunging,”  though  in  the 
good  cause  of  more  production?  Are  we 


not  doing  as  Wall  Street  does,  though 
dealing  in  realities,  as  Wall  Street  does 
not?  Are  we  not  building  our  house? 
upon  the  sands  of  business  uncertainty 
when,  controlling  only  the  producing  end 
of  our  business,  while  a  second  party  is 
at  the. price  end.  still  another  party  can 
tell  us  when  to  sell  our  goods  by  calling 
in  his  loans? 

Is  not  “tenancy”  of  capital  related  to 
tenancy  of  land,  both  necessary  under 
some  conditions,  but  desirable  to  emerge 
from  as  soon  as  may  be?  The  elements 
9f  our  farm  calling,  are  they  not  land, 
labor,  capital  and  management?  Is  not 
our  success  as  producers  usually  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  degree  in  which  we  possess 
(actually  have  in  our  owning)  these  four 
factors? 

Management  we  practically  always 
must  have,  but  management  that  can 
brjng  success  with  hired  land  and  hired 
labor  and  hired  capital ;  all  three  are  cer¬ 
tainly  rare;  while  with  two  or' even  one 
factor  obtained  outside  them  is  a  strain, 
too  often  as  we  see.  reaching  the  break¬ 
ing  point.  If  our  thought  is  sound,  and 
its  suggestion  should  he  followed,  there 
would  be  less  produced  for  market,  and 
this,  it  will  be  said,  would  be  calamitous. 
I  see  it  otherwise.  Speculative  produc¬ 
tion.  is  it  desirable  in  the  long  run? 
(’heap  food,  does  it  not  populate  the 
cities  and  depopulate  the  country? 

I  nder  the  cheapening  of  products  from 
the  soil  is  there  not  a  cheapness  of  meth¬ 
od  that  is  robbing  it  of  its  fertility,  and 
so  for  our  ease  and  comfort,  for  our  citi¬ 
fied  life  is  putting  under  mortgage  the 
wealth  in  the  land  that  should  be  passed 
on  to  the  children  unimpaired?  Is  the 
larm  family  crop  not  better  even  and 
more  to  he  considered  than  the  wheat 
crop,  the  corn  or  cattle  or  cotton  crop? 
Fan  wo  penalize  the  farmer  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  cities  and  have  him  remain 
content  and  the  city  remain  prosperous? 

Higher  prices,  actual  and  relative,  for 
farm  products,  are  these  not  needed  for 
(he  higher  life  of  the  farm,  and  needed 
to  draw  (perhaps  compel)  thousands 
away  from  the  cities  into  country  living? 

Less  market  production,  with  the  re- 
sultii.g  higher  food  prices,  would  it  not 
naturally  tend  to  more  home  production — 
production  for  local  and  family  needs — 
draw  population  from  the  cities,  as  has 
been  said,  into  a  simpler  industrial  and 
social  life,  and  so  help  to  stabilize  so¬ 
ciety? 

.  M  hat  our  country  needs  socially,  civ- 
leally,  even  industrially,  is  millions  of 
country  home  economically  well  founded, 
either,  producing  something  out  of  the 
earth,  or  as  near  to  direct  production  as 
possible,  in  secondary  lines  of  usefulness. 
Simplicity  of  ideals  (that  will  relieve  the 
temptation  to  use  borrowed  money  in 
business),  with  science  and  thrift,*  will 
iavor  thes<  jome-buildings.  Panics  will 
he  few  when  this  is  realized.  There  will 
be  less  fever  of  inflation,  there  will  he  less 
debility  of  deflation  when  such  a  steadying 
influence  is  established.  All  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  sought  for  this  end  of 
country  population. 

Farm  life,  which  now  pays  excess  taxes 
(of  a  sort)  in  isolation  and  hours  and 
exposure,  should  not  have  the  further  tax 
put  upon  it  of  a  too  low  price  of  product. 
An  excessive  production  makes  for"  de¬ 
pressive  values;  is  not  inflation  of  our 
liquid  capital  by  borrowing  for  crop  in¬ 
creases  economically  unsound?  Are  many 
farmers  suffering  (even  in  this  time  of 
economic  disturbance)  who  have  money 
in  the  bank?  Why  not.  have  this  as  an 
aim  as  much  as  for  manure  in  the  soil, 
cattle  iii  the  stall  or  pasture  or  corn  in 
the  crib?  By  use  of  legumes  the  farmer 
can  grow  his  own  fertilizer.  By  thrift, 
can  he  not  accumulate  his  own  capital? 

The  most  successful  farmers  we  have 
known  in  the  East  have  done  this,  and 
today  are  not  worried. 

The  writer  has  done  hut  little  borrow¬ 
ing  except,  to  purchase  upon  time  the  bare 
land  he  began  farming  with.  In  the 
North,  among  our  most  successful  farm¬ 
ers  are  immigrants,  and  they  seldom  bor¬ 
row.  to  my  knowledge,  except  for  their 
purchase  of  land. 

Another  thought,  more  to  be  questioned, 
perhaps,  certainly  in  a  wider  field.  The 
thrifty  farmer  who.  after  capitalizing  his 
own  business,  has  finally  acquired  a  sur¬ 
plus  for  investment  in  stocks,  we  will  say 
of  the  railroads  that  carry  his  freight, 
the  factory  that  makes  his  cloth,  his  mer¬ 
chandise  and  commission  houses,  his  elec¬ 
tric  service  corporation,  etc.,  has  he  not 
virtually  achieved  co-operation?  And  by 
the  simplest  means.  Co-operation  through 
his  own  dollars  won  by  thrift,  acting  with 
capital  of  others  for  mutual  service.  Is 
not  this  way  of  thrift  the  ideal  way  to 
realize  not  alone  individual  good  for  the 
family,  but  also  associated  and  general 
welfare  without  the  advent  of  “socialism” 
and  with  but  secondary  assistance  from 
the  Government?  e.  f.  Dickinson. 

Massachusetts. 


“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 
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Value  of  Flint  and  Dent  Corn 

Can  you  give  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  food  value  of  the  yellow  dent 
corn,  as  raised  for  silage  in  New  York 
State,  compared  with  the  flint  variety  or 
so-called  field  corn?,  Both  supposed  to 
be  fully  matured  and  taking  the  same 
number  of  pounds  of  shelled  corn  for 
comparison.  H.  A. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

In  the  various  sections  of  New  York 
State  where  comparisons  of  flint  and  dent 
corns  for  silage  purposes  have  been  made 
under  conditions  such  that  the  varieties 
of  both  -types  of  corn  were  in  the  ideal 
stage  for  silage  at  feeding  time,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  dent  varieties  yield 
about  20  per  cent  more  per  acre  than  the 
flints.  Many  analyses  of  these  two  types 
of  corn  have  been  made  at  their  various 
stages  of  maturity.  A  summary  of  these 
analyses  shows  that  when  dent  corn  is 
glazing  it  contains  26.2  per  cent  of  dry 
matter  and  17.8  per  cent  of  digestible 
nutrients,  whereas  flint  corn  at  the  same 
stage  of  maturity  shows  21  per  cent  of 
dry  matter  and  14.7  per  cent  of  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients.  Thus  it  appears  that,  in 
any  given  section  a  variety  of  dent  corn 
which  reaches  the  glazing  or  denting 
stage  is  better  for  silage  than  a  flint  va¬ 
riety  which  reaches  the  same  stage  of 
maturity,  because,  first,  the  dent  corn 
yields  more  per  acre,  and.  secondly,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  larger  percentage  of  dry  matter 
and  digestible  nutrients. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  comparison 
is  between  a  flint  corn  which  reaches  the 
proper  stage  of  maturity  for  silage  and 
a  dent  variety  which  comes  only  to  the 
tasseling  or  earlv  milk  stage,  and  this  is 
a  rather  usual  condition  in  New  York 
State,  the  story  is  somewhat  different. 
In  such  a  case  the  dent  variety  will  pro¬ 
duce  about  40  per  cent  more  total  ma¬ 
terial  per  acre,  but  its  dry  matter  con¬ 
tent  is  so  low  and  the  digestibility  of  the 
nutrients  contained  so  poor  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  no  more  digestible  food  per  acre, 
and  oftentimes  less  than  the  flint  va¬ 
riety  which  reaches  the  glazing  stage. 

The  answer  as  given  above  to  II.  A.’s 
question  implies  that  the  best  stage  of 
maturity  for  silage  corn  is  the  glazing  or 
dent  stage,  and  that  dent  varieties  which 
reach  the  desired  degree  of  maturity  are 
superior  to  flint  varieties  reaching  the 
same  degree  of  maturity.  This  answer 
must  not  be  misconstrued  as  necessarily 
condemning  flint  corns  for  silage  pur¬ 
poses,  because  in  some  sections  of  the 
Northeastern  States  only  flint  varieties 
are  early  enough  to  reach  the  proper 
stage  of  maturity  for  the  best'sua'ge.  Tin¬ 
der  such  conditions  flint  varieties  should 
be  used  for  silage  purposes. 

JOHN  II.  BARRON. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Yr. 


Seeding  Clover  with  Peas  and  Oats 

Have  any  of  your  readers  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  seeding  clover  with  peas  and 
oats?  As  a  rule  we  seed  clover  in  the 
latter  part  of  March,  if  possible  on  the 
snow,  or  when  the  land  is  honeycombed 
by  frost.  It  is  generally  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  April  before  we  put  in  our  peas 
and  oats.  Would  that  be  too  late  to  seed 
the  clover,  and  would  the  forage  crop  bo 
too  heavy  and  have  a  tendency  to  smother 
out  the  clover.  S.  H.  R. 

We  want  practical  experience  with  this. 
We  have  found  it  pretty  much  a  matter 
of  season  and  soil.  The  peas  and  oats 
make  a  rank  growth,  and  if  the  soil  is 
dry  the  young  clover  has  a  very  poor 
chance.  We  have  had  a  fair  “catch”  of 
clover  in  peas  and  oats  when  the  season 
is  moist.  In  a  dry  time  the  clover  is 
usually  killed. 


Manurial  Value  of  Rotted  Peavines 

What  is  rotted  pea  silage  worth  per 
ton  for  manure?  Is  the  good  silage  worth 
$2  per  ton  for  manure?  This  is  the  pea 
fodder  left  at  the  canning  factory.  I  low 
does  it  compare  with  clover  plowed  un¬ 
der?  Will  it  hurt  the  land,  make  it  sour, 
etc.?  I  can  get  all  I  can  draw  of  the  rot¬ 
ted  fodder  for  nothing.  w.  C.  S. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 

From  the  pea  silage  examined  in  the 
piles  outside  canneries,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  rotted  portion  on  the  outside  is 
worth  one-half  as  much  as  green  clover. 
The  pure  silage,  taken  from  the  center,  is 
a  little  more  valuable  than  the  green 
clover.  Of  course,  when  the  pile  burns 
ammonia  is  lost  and  value  lost.  T.  n.  T. 


Concrete  Farm  Buildings 

Atlas  Cement  offers  you  the  highest  quality,  the  most  adaptable  and  most  economical  farm 
building  material.  Structures  built  with  Atlas  Cemerft  are  permanent,  fireproof,  weather¬ 
proof,  and  require  no  painting  or  repairs.  r-  Write  our  nearest  office,  using  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  for  our  book,  “Concrete  on  the  Farm,”  which  tells  you  howto  build  them. 


Better  Hogs 

Better  housing  and  healthier 
living  conditions  result  in  bet¬ 
ter  hogs.  Concrete  hog  houses 
are  easily  cleaned  and  help 
keep  out  rats  and  vermin. 
Concrete  feeding  floors  assure 
cleaner,  weight-producing  feed 
without  waste.  Concrete  hog 
wallows  are  easily  kept  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  water  and 
help  to  produce  fatter,  money¬ 
making  hogs. 


A  Concrete  Barn 

For  the  proper  and  most  com¬ 
plete  protection  of  live  stock 
and  their  feed  there  is  nothing 
superior  from  the  standpoint 
of  either  utility  or  economy. 

Concrete  Barn  Construction  is 
quick  and  furnishes  a  building 
most  resistant  to  changes  in 
temperature.  And  the  first 
cost  is  the  last  cost. 


"The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured ” 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK  Boston  Philadelphia  Birmingham  Dayton  Des  Moines  St.  Louis  CHICAGO 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Concrete  On  The  Farm” 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Name 


Address  . 


LATEST  OUT 

■*Log  and  Tree  Saw 


TsTOW  yoa'can  get  the  latest  WITTE  Arm 
Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed 
Log  Saw  for  sawing  up  logs  any  Bize* 
Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow — goes  any¬ 
where — saws  up-hill,  down-hill  or  on  level. 

Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper- 
ated  by  a  high  power,  frost-proof 


Quick 


WITTE  4 -Cycle  Engine 

Costa  only  25  to  50  cents  a  day  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Double  the  powerneeded  for  saw¬ 
ing  logs  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
rig.  Can  be  used  for  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  SaWi 

At  low  cost  additional  you  can 
now  get  the  new  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  down 
trees  any  size. 

Send  for  Log  and  Tree 
Saw  Catalog. 

ygmj 


From 
Log  to 
Tree 
Saw 


For  this  Complete  Log  Saw 

V.  O.  B.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
From  Pittsburgh, Pa.,  add  in -SO 

Don’t  buy  any  Log  Saw,  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 
the  market.  Cuts  much  faster  than  for¬ 
mer  rigs.  Ontestswecut2-ft.log  in  90 
seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts  ’em  close  to  the 
ground.  Goes  anywhere.  We  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete  description  of  this 
wonderful  outfit  FREE.  BRANCH  BUZZ  SAN  $23.50. 

vWITTE  Engine  .Works 

1895  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1895  Empire  BIdg„  Pitsburgh.  Pa.  , 


Galvanized—  •  JL  Roofing  Products 

In  country  or  city — for  farm  buildings  or  resi¬ 
dences,  metal  roc  ig  is  positively  unequaled. 

Apoli.  -Keystone Copp  teel  GalvanizedSheetsarethemostdur- 
ablo,  rust-resisting  galvamy  d  sheets  manufactured.  Actual  weather 
tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Roofing,  Tanks, 
Culverts,  etc.  Keystone  Coppeb  Steel  is  also  unexcelled  for  Roof¬ 
ing  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  brands. 
Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bids.,  Pittsbureh,  Pa. 


H  > 


Get  this  Big 
Money  •  Saving 
Book  and  sample  of  BROWN’S 
ACID  TEST  HEAVY  GALVAN¬ 
IZED  FENCE,  both  free,  postpaid. 
See  the  quality  and  compare  my  LOW 
FACTORY  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

_  PRICES.  Our  prices  beat  all  eompetion 

—our  quality  we  let  you  prove  before  you  buy. 

LOWEST  PRICES— I  Pay  All  Freight  Charges 

Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fence  this  year  until  you  get  my 
New  Bargain  Fence  Book.  Shows  160  styles.  Also 
Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Barb  Wire— all  at  startling  low  prices, 
postal  brings  sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.»l 
Department  459  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Spartansburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1920 

LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen  : 

“The  LE  ROY  does  not  go  bobbing  out 
of  the  ground  at  every  stone  like  other 
plows,  but  stays  in  the  ground  doing 
business  first,  last  and  all  the  time.’’ 

Yours  truly,  C.  W.  MAIN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


/  434  W. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  must  say  that  about  the  last  thing 
we  expected  at  Washington’s  Birthday 
was  an  old-fashioned  blizzard.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  the  weather  prophets  agreed 
we  were  to  have  some  weather,  and  we 
will  give  them  credit  for  being  like  George 
Washington  in  one  respect  at  least — they 
report  what  in  their  judgment  is  the  truth. 
I  will  guarantee  that  most  of  them  were 
shocked,  as  we  were,  when  they  looked 
out  on  Sunday  morning  and  saw  the  white 
whirlwind  that  was  blowing  in  upon  us. 
Great  drifts  were  forming  all  along  the 
fences  or  where  the  wind  had  a  full 
sweep,  and  the  air  was  full  of  dancing 
whiteness.  Mrs.  Winter  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  realized  that  Spring  company 
was  coming  and  would  catch  her  at  poor 
housekeeping.  For  here  was  the  good  old 
earth,  left  in  Winter’s  care,  like  an  old 
man  with  rough,  unwashed  face  and  very 
scanty  covering.  You  know  how  the 
housekeeper  who  follows  you  comments  on 
the  evidences  of  poor  housekeeping  you 
leave  behind  when  you  go — and  Miss 
Spring  is  very  critical.  So  Mrs.  Winter 
proceeded  to  throw  a  thick,  white  blanket 
over  the  earth,  and  then  employed  her  old 
friend  Jack  Frost  to  come  and  fasten  it, 
down  with  his  icy  fingers.  It  would  have 
been  all  right  if  Winter  and  Frost  had 
not  given  us  to  understand  that  they  had 
both  taken  a  vacation.  As  it  is,  we  think 
they  played  a  trick  on  us. 

***** 

There  was  very  little  use  talking  about 
church  with  such  a  storm  raging,  so  we 
Started  a  good  blaze  in  the  fireplace  and 
disposed  ourselves  for  the  day.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  radiant  with  happiness  over 
the  storm.  Cherry-top  had  expected  to 
play  the  violin  at  a  church  concert  in  the 
evening,  but  you  can  hardly  expect  to 
make  a  concert  a  success  unless  you  have 
an  audience.  So  the  wind  may  provide 
the  music  tonight  and  the  violin  will  wait 
until  next  Sunday.  The  boy  improves  the 
opportunity  to  practice  his  part.  But 
what  would  the  old  folks  who  brought  me 
up  have  said  to  this  idea  of  playing  the 
fiddle  in  church !  In  those  days  a  fiddle 
was  supposed  to  be  a  true  instrument  of 
the  devil.  It  was  said  that  the  fiddle  led 
the  feet  into  most  unholy  paths.  I  imagine 
the  old  folks  would  have  smashed  that 
violin  or  sold  it !  The  children  put  on 
their  boots  and  warm  clothes  and  ran  into 
the  storm,  where  they  fairly  wallowed  in 
the  snow.  I  saw  some  large  object  out 
there  with  them,  and  found  that  my 
daughter  had  put  on  her  college  basket¬ 
ball  suit  and  was  playing  snow  woman. 
Soon  there  came  a  call  over  the  ’phone 
for  our  horses  to  help  break  out  the  roads. 
Thomas  had  gone  off  in  his  car,  but  we 
finally  located  him  some  10  miles  away, 
arid  before  long  his  car  had  forded  the 
streams  and  pushed  through  the  drifts 
and  came  panting  into  the  yard.  The 
girls  had  prepared  a  great  Sunday  dinner. 
There  was  a  piece  of  roast  pork,  potatoes, 
turnips,,  onions  and  rice,  and  a  big  pan- 
dowv  or  apple  pudding.  There  is  an¬ 
other  case !  Ilaw  my  old  folks  would 
have  exploded  if  the  daughter  of  that  gen¬ 
eration  had  attempted  to  express  her  idea 
of  the  joy  of  living  by  preparing  a  hot 
feast  on  Sunday !  They  would  have 
called  it  a  substitution  of  eating  for  re¬ 
ligion,  I  fear.  After  dinner  Thomas 
hitched  up  the  big  grays  and  with  Cherry- 
top  for  ballast  went  out  to  help  the  neigh¬ 
bors  clear  the  track.  Tom  and  Broker 
plunged  into  the  big  drifts  like  elephants, 
and  smashed  the  sled  though  behind  them. 
Broker  acted  as  if  his  warm  stall  would 
be  preferable  to  a  hip-high  snowdrift,  but 
Tom  has  a  dash  of  warm  blood  in  his 
veins.  I  have  no  doubt  his  great-grand¬ 
mother  kicked  up  her  heels  at  the  very 
joy  of  speeding  down  the  road  in  those 
happy  days  before  the  car.  So  Tom 
plunged  into  the  harness  and  snorted  at 
Broker : 

"Come,  brother,  put  on  a  little  pride. 
This  is  our  day.  The  truck  and  the  car 
have  been  insulting  us  and  taking  our  job 
away — now  they  are  as  helpless  as  babies. 
All  their  smelling  gasoline  will  be  power¬ 
less  to  push  them  through  this.  It’s  our 
day,  brother.  They  can't  get  on  without 
ns.  Wo  are  masters  of  the  situation. 
Rub  it  in.  so  they  will  always  remember 
it.  They  claim  we  are  a  mere  encum¬ 
brance.  Here  is  where  we  prove  ourselves 
a  necessity !  Come  on.  Hold  up  your 
head.  We  lead  the  procession.” 
***** 

Old  Tom  is  about  right.  A  storm  of 
this  sort  gives  us  the  acid  test.  The  truck 
and  the  ear  are  fine  fair-weather  serv¬ 
ants,  when  the  roads  are  smooth  and 
skies  are  fair.  But  in  time  of  storm  the 
good  old  horse  comes  to  the  front.  And 
so  the  helpless  cars  stood  impotent  under 
cover  until  Tom  and  Broker  and  their 
companions  cleared  the  tracks  for  them. 
And  then  the  cars  came  out  on  the  road 
once  more,  with  less  pride  in  their  snort 
and  cough,  while  the  horses  stamped  in 
their  stalls  and  took  a  fresh  grip  on  their 
importance.  In  our  neighborhood  strong 
horses  are  scarce,  for  trucks  and  cars  are 
numerous,  but  the  few  that  are  left  surely 
had  their  day  in  this  blizzard.  Later  in 
the  week,  after  the  storm  settled.  Thomas 
hitched  Tom  and  Broker  to  the  big  sled 
and  gave  the  children  of  the  local  school 
a  straw  ride.  There  were  26  children 
packed  into  and  upon  the  sled,  and  the 
grays  pranced  and  trotted  as  if  proud  of 
their  load — for  were  they  not  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  assistant  educators?  I  never  did  ex¬ 
pect  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  sleigh 
ride  would  be  considered  such  a  novelty 
in  Northern  New  Jersey,  but  the  cars  have 


nearly  driven  the  horses  out  of  business 
and  a  sleigh  is  now  as  great  a  novelty  in 
our  country  as  a  car  was  20  years  ago. 
And  this  change  has  forced  us  all  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  roads  so  that  they  will  accom¬ 
modate  the  cars.  The  road  bed  is  smooth¬ 
er  and  harder,  and  we  are  learning  how 
to  keep  them  cleared  of  snow.  That  is 
an  illustration  of  the  way  the  inventive 
mind  of  man  keeps  up  with  progress,  or 
rather  a  little  ahead  of  it.  Once,  when  I 
lived  in  Mississippi,  there  came  the  first 
snowstorm  in  40  years.  The  ground  was 
white  for  almost  48  hours,  and  the  people 
turned  out  on  boxes,  boards,  anything 
that  a  horse  or  mule  could  haul,  that  they 
might  say  they  had  “a  sleigh  ride.”  It 
was  a  novelty ;  but  I  never  expected  to 
see  it  in  New  Jersey.  King  Louis  of 
France  put  up  a  greater  “novelty.”  In 
a  mild,  open  Winter  some  women  of  his 
court  demanded  a  sleigh  ride.  So  the 
monarch  had  tons  of  white  sugar  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  roads  and  lawns.  Those 
lazy  parasites  put  on  their  furs,  got  into 
sleighf  and  rode  about  in  tin1  sugar  pre¬ 
tending  they  were  riding  through  the 
snow !  They  could  not  see  the  grim  shad¬ 
ow  'of  the  headsman  who  was  to  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  king’s  descendant  for  just 
such  foolish  crimes  against  the  poor.  I 
thought  of  many  of  such  things  as  the 
wind  roared  and  the  snow  piled  up.  It 
has  upset  our  Winter  work  and  done  us 
iome  damage,  but  it  holds  the  first  buds 
nack.  and  here  come  the  children  rosy  and 
happy  and  without  a  care.  They  have 
caught  an  owl,  and  from  his  cage  on  my 
table  this  wise  old  hird  is  looking  at  me 
as  if  to  say: 

“Cheer  up,  neighbor,  you  can’t  prove 
it  is  not  all  for  the  best!” 

*  *  *  *  * 

You  remember  that  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
wrote  about  grain  prices,  and  said  many 
of  our  Eastern  farmers  want  to  know 
where  cheap  corn  can  be  bought.  Some 
of  our  Western  friends  take  me  right  at 
my  word  and  offer  the  corn.  I  am  going 
to  print  the  following  letter  just  as  it 
came  as  a  fair  sample  of  what  those 
Western  men  have  to  offer.  This  seems 
to  me  as  straight  a  proposition  as  I  have 
seen.  There  are  other  letters  from  va¬ 
rious  States.  On  general  principles  it 
would  look  as  if  such  a  business  would 
pay  both  parties,  but  I  think  the  corn 
should  be  dried  before  shipping  to  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

“I  have  just  read  in  your  ‘Hope  Farm 
Notes’  what  you  say  about  wanting  to 
buy  cheap  Western  corn.  I  am  a  member 
of  a  farmers’  elevator  company  here.  I 
called  up  the  manager  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  furnish  several  carloads  of  corn 
on  track  at  55c  per  bu.  He  says  he  can. 
All  you  would  need  to  do  would  be  to 
send  money  to  the  Conrad  State  Bank, 
with  instructions  to  pay  as  the  cars  were 
loaded  and  bills  of  lading  turned  in  to  the 
bank. 

“We  would  send  samples  of  the  corn 
for  your  inspection.  It  is  good,  sound, 
bright  grain,  but.  like  all  corn  from  the 
crib  at  this  time  of  year,  contains  about 
20  per  cent  moisture.  We  ship  this  corn 
to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  with¬ 
out  loss  or  danger  of  heating,  but  you 
would  be  taking  some  risk  on  so  long  a 
distance,  as  the  cars  might  encounter 
warm,  damp  weather  on  the  way,  which 
might  start  the  grain  to  heating.  _  Your 
second  risk  would  be  with  the  railroad. 
They  might  take  a  notion  to  set  your  cars 
out  somewhere  and  leave  them  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  or  even  two  or  three  months. 
If  you  want  to  try  it  we  can  furnish  the 
corn.  We  would  have  to  get  the  order 
soon,  as  prices  are  coming  up  some  now.” 

Conrad,  Iowa,  harrow  rockhill. 

***** 

Another  thing :  in  all  this  discussion  of 
co-operative  work  we  must  consider 
things  just  as  they  are  and  be  fair  to  all. 
In  most  country  districts  of  the  Fast 
business  has  settled  into  the  hands  of  lo¬ 
cal  dealers.  The  long-established  dealer 
or  storekeeper  has  become  a  part  of  local 
industry.  He  keeps  stocks  of  necessities 
and  sells  in  all  quantities.  He  gives 
credit  often  on  long  terms.  He  will  often 
accept  chattel  mortgages.  He  usually 
cashes  checks  for  those  who  have  no  bank 
accounts.  In  most  cases  he  leads  in  pub¬ 
lic*  improvements,  because  such  things 
help  his  trade.  He  plays  the.  part  of 
agent,  banker,  dealer  and  adviser.  As 
business  is  now  done  he  is  a  necessity  to 
the  community.  I  think  that  as  a  rule 
he  charges  far  too  much  for  his  services, 
but  he  does  give  a  service  which  under 
our  present  system  is  necessary.  Now  if 
this  man  is  put  out  of  business  through 
co-operative  development,  who  or  what  is 
to  take  his  place?  In  my  own  neighbor¬ 
hood.  and  every  country  place  in  which  I 
have  lived,  most  people  have  acquired  the 
lifelong  habit  of  doing  business  through 
the  dealer.  A  minority  of  more  enterpris¬ 
ing  people  will  advance  the  cash  and  buy 
to  better  advantage  through  co-operation, 
but  the  great  majority  have  formed  the 
habit  of  depending  on  the  dealer.  Can 
they  do  business  if  he  is  driven  out? 
AVIi at  will  be  substituted  for  his  system? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know  about  co¬ 
operation.  I  can  see  great  possibilities  in 
it  for  the  intelligent  and  financially  strong. 
Habit  is  as  strong  as  humanity.  What 
about  the  majority  who  seem  to  be  fixed 
in  the  present  svptem  of  distribution?  I 
have  no  doubt  this  has  all  been  thought 
out  carefully.  What  is  the  answer? 

As  I  write  that  my  eye  falls  upon  the 
owl  in  the  cage.  He  looks  at  me  steadily 
out  of  his  wise  old  eye  for  a  moment,  and 
then  hops  off  his  perch.  The  children 
have  put  a  dead  mouse  in  his  cage,  and 
perhaps  in  answer  to  my  oimstion  the  owl 
proceeds  to  tear  his  dinner  apart !  H.  w.  c. 
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Hayes  High  Pressure 
Triplex  Power  Sprayer 


of  Vicious  Pests 


YOU  can’t  expect  to  make  money  from  your 
fruit,  potatoes,  hogs  and  poultry  unless  you 
rid  them  of  destructive,  life-sapping  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases.  Nature  fines  you  heavily  as  sure  as  you  try. 

Our  new  book  tells  how  the  Hayes  system  of 
Fruit-Fog  spraying  will  kill  these  pests  —  and 
bring  almost  unbelievable  profits  from  every  liv¬ 
ing  thing  on  your  place. 

Send  for  the  book.  Read  why  Hayes  Fruit-Fog  spray¬ 
ing,  because  of  its  vapory  fog-like  fineness,  envelops 
every  thing  like  a  mist — penetrates  Into  the  tiny,  micro¬ 
scopic  niches,  cracks  and  crevices — seeks  out  and  kills 
not  only  the  outside  pests  but  also  the  hidden  pests, 
which  no  ordinary  coarse  spray  can  possibly  reach. 

The  amazing  thoroughness  of  Hayes  Fruit-Fog  spray¬ 
ing  accounts  for  its  wonderful  success.  Its  use  will 
treble  and  quadruple  your  profits. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK  TODAY— Tell  us  what 
you  want  your  sprayer  to  do,  and  we  will  tell  you 
which  of  the  Fifty  Styles  of  Hayes  Sprayers  is  best 
suited  to  your  needs,  and  its  price.  We'll  also  send 
our  New  Book  of  Hayes  Sprayers  and  valuable  Spray¬ 
ing  Guide  FREE.  Write  today. 

Hayes  Pump  <8:  Planter  Company 
Dept.T  Galva,  III. 


Fruit-Fog 

Sprayers 
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ROYSTERS 

FERTILIZERS 


TRADE  MARK 
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Pay  3  Ways 

More  Grain 
Better  Grades 
Less  Labor 


Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Dept.  D-  12 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Toledo,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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RURALISMS 


Pruning  Blackberries 

My  blackberry  canes  have  grown  to  an 
enormous  height,  perhaps  seven  feet. 
Should  I  have  pinched  them  back  last 
Spring  or  Summer?  The  same  applied 
to  the  raspberries.  They  have  grown  so 
tall  they  have  fallen  over.  What  should 

1  do  to  restore  them  to  good  condition? 

Will  they  bear  just  as  well?  Would  it  be 
well  to  cut  down  all  these  canes  after 
fruiting  next  Summer?  w.  E.  B. 

Summit,  N.  J. 

There  are  three  methods  of  pruning 
blackberries:  (1)  by  removal  of  the  dead 
wood;  (2)  Summer  pruning,  and  (3) 
Spring  pruning  of  laterals.  (1)  After 
fruiting  the  old  canes  are  cut  and  burned. 
Old  wood  is  of  no  value  to  the  plant  and 
its  removal  allows  the  young  canes  to 
grow  without  obstruction.  (2)  In  Sum¬ 
mer  pruning  the  tops  of  the  new  canes 
throughout  the  patch  are  pinched  off  when 
they  have  reached  the  height  of  18  in.  to 

2  ft.  This  causes  laterals  to  grow  and 

produces  a  stocky  growth.  The  fruit  is 
borne  on  these.  (3)  Spring  pruning  of 
the  laterals  is  practised  by  some  large 
growers,  but  as  large  yields  were  secured 
when  none  of  the  laterals  were  pruned 
In  the  case  in  question,  I  would  not  prune 
the  year-old  canes,  allowing  them  to  bear 
what  fruit  they  will,  but  I  would  begin 
Summer  pruning  of  the  new  shoots  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season.  T.  n.  T. 

Compost  for  Tomatoes 

How  can  I  make  a  compost  for  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  tomatoes  to  put  in  a  cold 
frame?  Would  cucumbers  and  tomatoes 
do  well  if  the  seeds  were  planted  in  clear 
rotted  horse  manure  in  cold  frames?  Is 
it  more  profitable  to  keep  tomato  plants 
pruned  to  one  or  two  stalks  if  each  plant 
is  tied  to  a  stake  and  set  out  a  little 
nearer  together  than  it  would  be  not 
to  prune  them?  A.  A. 

Augusta,  Me. 

A  good  compost  can  be  made  by  lay¬ 
ing  up  a  pile  containing  two-thirds  rotted 
sod  and  one-third  manure  well  decayed. 
This  is  ideal  for  both  cucumbers  and  to¬ 
matoes.  I  should  never  plant  seeds  in 
clear  manure,  as  A.  A.  suggests.  There 
is  not  enough  body  to  the  mixture,  and 
the  elements  are  not  present  in  proper 
proportions.  The  sod  and  manure  should 
be  turned  over  several  times  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  Turning  over  also  de¬ 
stroys  the  weed  seeds. 

In  our  experiments  we  find  a  slightly 
larger  yield  with  two  stalks  per  plant 
than  with  one.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  size  and  yield  with  three  stalks.  With 
staked  tomatoes  we  always  remove  all 
the  axil  buds  after  starting  either  the 
one  or  two-stalk  system.  The  leaf  di¬ 
rectly  above  each  cluster  of  fruit  is  re¬ 
moved,  as  this  allows  direct  sunlight  to 
fall  on  the  cluster  of  fruit,  and  it  ripens 
quicker.  Always  set  the  plants  with  the 
first  cluster  of  blossoms  turned  away 
from  the  stake.  As  each  flower  cluster 
comes  directly  above  the  preceding,  all 
fruit  will  be  away  from  the  stake  to 
which  the  stem  is  tied.  T.  n.  t. 


Prevention  of  Potato  Scab 

I  plowed  a  portion  of  my  lawn  during 
the  war  and  have  planted  potatoes  three 
years  successively,  but  although  I  have 
had  a  fine  crop  of  large  potatoes  each 
season,  they  are  fearfully  scabby,  a  large 
portion  of  them  entirely  covered.  Still, 
the  quality  is  fine  for  eating,  and  the 
yield  is  large,  with  good  size.  I  should 
like  to  continue  planting  this  piece  of 
land,  and  am  wondering  what  I  can  do 
to  prevent  scabby  potatoes.  I  used  some 
sulphur  with  potato  phosphate  last  year; 
previously  (two  years)  well  dressed  with 
barn  dressing  and  some  wood  ashes. 

Maine.  M.  c.  H. 

You  will  not  be  likely  to  grow  clean 
potatoes  on  that  lawn  until  you  clean  out 
the  scab  germs  in  the  soil.  The  scab  is 
a  skin  disease,  communicated  by  germs 
which  are  found  on  the  seed  potatoes  and 
in  the* soil.  Even  when  you  treat  the 
seed  to  kill  these  germs  there  will  be 
scabby  potatoes  if  the  soil  is  infested. 
The  use  of  sulphur  helps  by  rnaking  these 
germs  inactive,  but  the  only  way  to  clean 
that  soil  is  to  raise  corn  or  other  crops 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  give  good 
cultivation.  Then  you  can  plant  pota¬ 
toes  once  more,  but  to  plant  them  this 
year  would  be  a  sure  invitation  to  scab. 


Louden  & 
Senior  Hay 
Carrier 

Will  handlo  1600 
pounds  continu¬ 
ously.  Draws 
load  up  close  to 
track,  o  v  cr 
beams,  puts  it 
where  you 
want  It.  No 
»  rope  troubles. 
<  No  track  bind- 

L  in?. 


Louden  Power  Hoist 

Elevates  load, pulls  it  into  the  mow, 
draws  back  carrier  for  next 
load.  Takes  up  slack.  No 
wear  on  rope.  A  boy 
can  operato  it. 


Louden 

Balanco  Grapple  Fork 

Handles  clover,  alfalfa  or 
straw  as  perfectly  as  tim¬ 
othy-picks  up  half  a  ton 
at  a  time.  Built  of  special 


high  gradesteel,  perfectly 
balanced — never  fails  to 
register. 


Hay  Unloading  Equipment 

Saves  Time— When  You  Need  It  Most 


1 


1 


You  have  a  valuable  hay  crop  out  in  the  field  all  ready  to  stack  or  house — a  big  rain 
is  coming  up — extra  hands  are  on  the  ground  to  help  out  in  the  rush  work.  Every 
hour,  more  or  less,  makes  or  loses  dollars. 

These  are  the  conditions  Louden  Hay  Tools  are  built  to  meet.  When  you  start 
Louden  Hay  Tools  on  any  job  you  can  depend  on  them  to  finish  it — no  delay — 
no  running  to  town  to  replace  broken  parts.  Every  Louden  Hay  Tool  is  positively 
guaranteed  that  it  is  quality  built,  that  it  works  easily,  continuously,  efficiently — that 
it  will  uphold  every  claim  we  make  for  it — and  more. 

Advantages  That  Distinguish  Louden  Hay  Tools 

It  was  over  53  years  ago  that  the  Louden  Machinery  Company  made  its 
first  Hay  Tools.  All  of  these  years  of  progress  and  development 
have  perfected  their  simplicity,  strength  and  dependable  working  effici¬ 
ency — made  them  the  recognized  standard  by  hay  growers  everywhere. 


William  Louden 

invented  the  first  hay 
carrier.  Sept.  24,  1867. 
It  made  possible  two 
story  barns— larger 
hay  crops,  more  profit. 


Fill  Out  and  Mail 
the  Coupon  Today 


Louden  Balance  Grapple  Fork  is  the  one  fork  which 
handles  any  kind  of  hay  or  fodder  with  equal  efficiency- 
alfalfa,  clover,  cow  peas,  soy  beans,  corn  fodder,  straw,  or 
long  timothy.  Lifts  half  a  ton  without  straining,  holds  it 
tight  without  dribbling,  drops  it  exactly  where  wanted, 
well  spread  out,  saving  half  the  labor  of  mowing  back. 
Its  perfect  balance  makes  it  easy  to  handle — ask  the  man 
who  owns  a  Louden. 

Louden  Senior  Hay  Carrier  enables  you  to  store  tons 
more  hay  in  the  mow,  because  it  draws  its  load  close  up 
to  the  rack  and  over  beams.  Swivel  rope  clamp  prevents 
rope  troubles;  never  fails  to  register  regardless  or  angle  the 
load  is  lifted  from;  no  binding  on  track;  easy  on  draft  rope. 


Louden  Power  Hoist  makes  good  at  any  job  of  heavy  lifting 
on  the  farm.  Can  be  used  with  all  Louden  Hay  Tools.  Saves 
man  and  team  at  unloading  hay.  Equally  efficient  for  end  or 
center  lift  barn,  or  for  stacking  in  the  field;  one  man  on  load, 
one  man  in  the  loft  or  on  the  stack,  and  a  boy  on  the  Power 
Hoist,  handle  more  hay  than  five  men  in  the  old  way. 

Louden  Hay  Slings  will  take  a  whole  load  off  the  wagon 
at  a  single  lift. 

Store  your  hay  quicker  and  at  less  cost.  Louden  Tools 
do  the  job  without  a  hitch  from  start  to  finish, 
even  in  unskilled  hands,  because  of  their 
simple,  strong,  trouble-proof  construction. 

They  pay  many  times  their  cost  every  season. 


Write  for  These  Two  Helpful  Books 


Get  Our  Big  Catalog.  Sent  postpaid,  no  charge,  no 
obligation.  It  shows  Louden  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power 
Hoists,  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Animal  Pens,  Manger 
Divisions,  Feed  and  Litte  Carriers,  Water  Bowls,  Barn 
and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Cupolas,  Ventilators  — 
“Everything  for  the  Barn.”  Going  to  build  or  remodel  a 
bam?  We  can  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble  and  money. 


Louden  Barn  Plan  Book  shows  scores  of 
barns,  is  a  complete  guide  on  barn  building;  and 
Louden  Barn  Planning  Experts  will  give  you 
suggestions  and  preliminary  plans  to  meet  your 
particular  requirements,  if  you  will  give  us  some 
idea  of  your  needs,  number  and  kind  of  stock 
you  want  to  house,  etc.  No  charge  or  obligation. 


MAY  UNLOADING  TOOLS 
OAlftV  QARM  EQUIPMENT  ^  /0<MQ\ 

U  EQUIPMENT,^  yvitsi 

■  mo  cabvS  Please 
send  post- 
/  paid,  with¬ 
out  charge  or 
obligation,  book 
checked  below: 


G  Louden  Barn  Plans 
□  Louden  Illustrated  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a 

barn  for . cows . horses. 


interested  in  Litter  Carriers.. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company/  Stalls  and  Stanchions . Water  Bowls  . 

2648  Court  Street  ( Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa  Name . 

/  Post  Office . . . Slate.. 


Branches:  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  ALBANY.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


*>Vvi 


4® 


Tells  how  and  when  to  spray  fruit  trees, 
vines,  potatoes,  flowers,  shrubs,  garden 
plants.  How  to  protect  tree  foliage.  Saves 
lawns,  destroys  weeds,  sprays  animals, 
1  disinfects  premises. 

MORE  THAN  20  USES 

on  every  farm.  For  example,  washing  windows  and 
autos,  putting  out  fires,  cleaning  floors,  cleaning 
engines,  coldwater  painting,  white  washing,  re¬ 
moving  old  wall  paper,  etc.  The  Hudson  Perfec¬ 
tion  High-Pressure  Sprayer  shown  hero  has  a 
tank  riveted  like  a  steam  boiler.  Will  spray  any 
mixture.  Write  for  free  book  and  Hudson  Catalog  today. 

Hudson  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept,  m  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

MAKERS  OF 
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MNKMI  a  SPRAYERS 


ENGINE 

PN/CES 


Alow  0^1!  THIS  2  H-P.  * 

*"""'  WITTE- 


is  the  time  to  buy  your  engine 
—  while  my  prices  are  cut  to  the 
limit,  and  while  you  can  get 
quick  shipment.  Surely  you  can 
use  engine  power  at  these  prices 
to  cut  your  own  labor  cost  and 
keep  on  making  money, 


F.O.B. 

K.C. 


90  Day  Test — 

Lifetime  Guarantee 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Direct  to  You  on  Skids.  Ready  to  Use 
From  Pittsburgh  $5.00  More. 

BIG  CUT  ON  ALL  SIZES 


Remember  this  is  my  36th  year  in  the  engine  business.  You 
take  no  chances— You  buy  direct— Cash  or  Easy  Terms  if 
arranged  for.  Don’t  take  any  Engine,  Power  Saw,  Log 

....  .  .  Saw  or  Tree  Saw  until  you  get  my  Catalog  and  Price  LisL 

All  information  FREE.  Write  quick.  Address  nearest  shipping  point. — ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

18%  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 
18%  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


a  certainty  if  you  adopt  the  most 
up-to-date  method  of  seed  grain 
treatment  in  the  world — use 


This  powerful  disinfectant  positively  de¬ 
stroys  all  seed  grain  smuts  and  growth, 
and  prevents  flax  wilt,  also  scab  and 
black-legof  potatoes.  Ridsstables,  ken¬ 
nels,  chicken  houses  of  disease  germs  and 
flies.  Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Dep’t  of 
Agriculture.  The  best  Formaldehyde 
bears  the  Perth  Amboy  Chemical 
Works’  Label — at  your  dealer,  with 
complete  directions.  Farmers’  Hand 
Book  FREE  on  request. 


Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 

709-717  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  evcrv  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
mch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
i  esponsiblo  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkf.r  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  cannot  help  telling  you  how  much  we  like  The  II. 
N.-Y..  and  how  eagerly  we  anticipate  its  weekly  coming. 
We  have  two  feelings  in  the  matter :  First,  that  there  is 
not  nearly  enough  of  it,  and  second,  that  there  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  of  it.  The  paper  should  'be  preserved 
and  indexed  and  again  cross-indexed,  for  all  past  num¬ 
bers  are  as  good  as  the  new  ones. 

Maine.  j.  K-  chamberlain. 

HAT  may  seem  like  a  paradox,  but  we  can  sel¬ 
dom  have  too  much  of  what  we  enjoy,  while  we 
somet  imes  get  greater  value  than  we  pay  "for. 

* 

HE  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  Lever 
law  to  punish  profiteering  is  unconstitutional. 
We  have  doubted  from  the  first  if  this  law  would 
ever  do  any  good.  It  was  passed  as  a  permanent  war 
measure  at  a  tinf-e  when  manufacturers  and  dealers 
were  robbing  the  people  in  all  necessities,  and  some 
convictions  were  obtained  under  it.  They  are  now 
all  void,  and  the  profiteer  may  continue  to  rob  with 
impunity.  Chief  Justice  White,  in  giving  his  de¬ 
cision,  says: 

The  sole  remaining  inquiry,  therefore,  is  the  certainty 
or  uncertainty  of  the  text  in  question,  that  whether  the 
words  :  “That  it  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person 
wilfully  to  make  any  unjust  or  unreasonable  rate  or 
charge  in  handling  or  dealing  in  or  with  any  necessaries/’ 
constituted  a  fixing  by  Congress  of  an  ascertainable 
standard  of  guilt  and  are  adequate  to  inform  persons 
accused  of  violation  thereof  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation  against  them.  That  they  are  not.  we  are 
of  opinion,  so  clearly  results  from  the  mere  statement 
as  to  render  elaboration  on  the  subject  wholly  unnec¬ 
essary. 

Those  who  drew  up  and  passed  this  hill  through 
Congress  must  have  known  that  it  was  mere  “bunk." 
IIow  the  smart  attorneys  of  the  profiteers  must  have 
chuckled  when  they  permitted  this  windy  sop  of  a 
law  to  he  thrown  to  the  public.  But  there  is  no  use 
crying  over  spilt  milk  or  trying  to  scoop  it  up.  Now 
lei  us  compel  Congress  to  make  a  law  with  real  teeth 
in  it. 

* 

AND  now  we  are  to  have  a  definite  name  for  the 
new  annual  white  Sweet  clover.  It  is  to  be 
named  httbam.  This  combines  the  name  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer.  Prof.  H.  D.  Hughes,  and  Alabama,  the  State 
in  which  the  new  clover  first  appeared.  You  prob¬ 
ably  think  you  could  suggest  a  better  name.  Well, 
from  the  beginning  of  time  the  parent  or  discoiciei 
has  reserved  the  right  to  name  his  offspring  or  ward. 
Some  of  us  may  think  that  we  have  been  tagged  with 
the  wrong  card  through  this  old  liahit.  hut  like  good 
soldiers  we  seldom  rebel.  Unborn  it  is!  Whatever 
you  see  fit  to  call  it.  this  annual  clover  is  a  wonder, 
and  within  10  years,  when  the  seed  becomes  as  cheap 
as  other  clover  seed,  it  wrill  revolutionize  fanning 
on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope  by  furnishing  the  lies! 
mammal  crop  yet  introduced. 

WE  wish  that  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

could  have  looked  into  our  building  at  noon 
on  Saturday,  February  26.  This  business  lias  ever 
been  conducted  like  a  big  family  affair.  V  e  take 
pride  in  gathering  about  us  men  and  women  who 
are  absolutely  trustworthy  and  who  take  such  pride 
in  their  work  that  they  may  he  fully  trusted  to  de¬ 
velop  it  Such  a  man  is  William  F.  Wade,  who  for 
more  than  20  years  has  had  charge  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  department.  A  new  enterprise  in  the  West 
came  to  his  attention,  and  lie  found  it  necessary 
to  accept  it.  The  employees  of  this  business  decided 
to  show  their  fellow  member  what  they  thought  of 
him.  The  owners  and  officers  were  not  permitted 
to  have  a  hand  in  it.  hut  at  noon  nearly  100  of  his 
fellow  workers  gathered  about  ML  Wade  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  gold  watch.  We  wish  you  could 
have  seen  that  gathering  of  earnest,  kindly  men  and 
women,  as  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  P.  F.  Brennan, 
in  an  excellent  short  speech,  gave  expression  to  the 
feeling  that  was  in  all  their  hearts.  It  was  a  fine 
ceremony — one  long  to  he  remembered  by  all  who 
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were  there.  And  we  were  all  there,  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  the  printer’s  devil,  and  all  of  us  will  carry 
forever  the  pleasant  memories  of  this  kindly  act. 
For  at  the  last  analysis,  such  simple,  kindly  hits  of 
human  nature  are  what  hold  the  world  together. 
This  is  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  for. 

* 

E  have  known  for  some  time  that  President 
Harding  had  slated  Henry  C.  Wallace  of 
Iowa  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We  think  it  is 
a  good  selection.  Mr.  Wallace  has  long  been  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  the  new  President,  and  has  been  liiti 
adviser  in  agricultural  matters.  We  think  it  is  the 
full  privilege  of  a  President  to  select  trusted  friends 
of  reasonable  ability  as  his  advisers,  rather  than  to 
hunt  for  so-called  “big”  men,  who  may  never  he 
able  to  meet  others  on  confidential  terms.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  “stars”  or  supermen  never  can  play  the  gam: 
like  a  group  of  able  men  who  are  close  enough  to¬ 
gether  to  make  “team  work”  possible.  For  “team 
work”  is  what  wins — with  a  baseball  club  or  in  a 
President’s  Cabinet.  We  think  Mr.  Wallace’s  equip¬ 
ment  of  youth,  common  sense  and  experience  will 
make  him  the  equal  of  any  of  the  former  agricultural 
secretaries.  We  have  heard  only  two  general  criti¬ 
cisms.  One  is  the  following  from  the  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Free  Press.- 

The  only  barrier  to  the  success  of  Henry  Wallace  of 
Iowa  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  that  he  is  a  farmer 
turned  editor.  Those  who  called  for  a  real  “dirt” 
farmer  should  be  reassured,  however.  If  there  is  any 
dirt  that  will  stick  it  is  printer’s  ink.  and  with  farm 
dirt  and  printing  ink  united,  Wallace  ought  to  have 
something  that  will  really  stick.  We  expect  Wallace 
to  be  even  more  of  a  success  in  the  farm  department 
than  was  the  lovable  and  lamented  James  Wilson. 

Well,  now,  we  may  he  prejudiced,  hut  it  seems  to 
us  that  a  combination  of  farm  dirt  and  printer’s  ink 
is  about  the  most  useful  equipment  that  Uncle  Sam’s 
hired  man  can  have.  We  are  told  that  the  packers 
object  to  Mr.  Wallace.  To  most  of  us  that  seems 
more  like  a  recommendation.  We  are  also  told  that 
he  understands  Western  agriculture,  hut  knows  little 
of  the  East  or  South.  This  is  a  pretty  large  country, 
and  any  man  who  undertook  to  know  all  about  it 
would  find  his  knowledge  rather  thin  in  most  places. 
We  shall  believe  that  Henry  C.  Wallace  will  give  us 
all  a  square  deal  until  we  have  clear  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  We  think  he  will  make  good,  and  we 
favor  giving  him  a  fair  chance  without  criticism, 
until  there  is  something  to  criticize. 

* 

AST  week  we  mentioned  the  new  ruling  on 
“centralized”  butter.  Under  it  butter  made 
from  rancid  cream,  which  must  he  treated  with 
chemicals  or  lime  water  before  churning  will  he 
classed  as  “adulterated.”  and  probably  taxed  10 
cents  a  pound.  The  time  limit  has  been  extended  to 
April  1.  and  it  is  now  stated  that  the  ruling  will  not 
affect  butter  made  from  sour  cream  that  is  not  ran¬ 
cid.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  poor  butter  has 
been  made  from  rotten  cream  which  has  been  chem¬ 
ically  treated.  Some  cream  is  held  too  long  and 
shipped  too  far  under  the  present  centralized  sys¬ 
tem.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  smaller 
creamery  lias  been  driven  out  of  business  by  the  big 
central  factory.  The  effect  of  this  new  ruling  will 
he  to  bring  hack  the  smaller  creamery. 

* 

HE  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Farm  Loan  bonds  are  exempt 
from  taxation,  thus  ending  a  long  and  hitter  fight. 
The  Federal  farm  loan  hanking  system  was  based 
upon  the  sale  of  farm  loan  bonds.  The  capital  needed 
to  finance  the  Land  Banks  was  to  he  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  these'  land-bank  bonds,  and  in  order  to 
make  them  readily  salable,  they  were  exempted  from 
taxation.  A  five  per  cent  bond,  free  from  taxes, 
and  hacked  by  the  Government,  makes  a  popular 
investment,  and  it  was  expected  that  needed  capital 
would  he  obtained  from  their  sale.  The  Land  Banks 
proceeded  to  loan  money  on  farm  mortgages.  A 
large  share  of  these  loans  were  used  to  substitute 
a  Land  Bank  mortgage  for  paper  held  by  hanks  or 
money-lenders.  In  many  sections  farmers  were  pay¬ 
ing  10  per  cent  or  more  on  mortgages  which  might 
be  foreclosed  at  almost  any  time.  Through  the  Land 
Banks  they  were  able  to  borrow  money  at  about 
six  per  cent  under  a  system  of  amortization  which- 
permitted  them  slowly  to  pay  off  the  principle.  The 
hanks  and  money-lenders  naturally  opposed  such  a 
system.  It  cut  into  their  business,  and  started  the 
farmers  toward  financial  independence.  After  at¬ 
tacking  the  system  in  various  way  the  “money 
sharks”  combined  their  efforts  in  an  attempt  to 
show  that  the  tax-exemption  clause  in  the  Land 
Banks  was  unconstitutional.  If  that  could  he  proved, 
of  course  the  entire  system  would  fall.  1  his  tax  ex¬ 
emption  gives  the  chief  value  to  these  bonds  as  an 


investment,  and  if  the  public  refused  to  buy  them,  of 
course  the  hanks  could  not  raise  proper  capital  for 
their  work.  These  “money  sharks”  succeeded  in 
frightening  the  public  regarding  these  bonds,  so  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  sell  them,  and  the  hank’s  busi¬ 
ness  practically  stood  still.  The  court  has  now  de¬ 
cided  that  the  law  is  constitutional.  It  holds  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  create  such  hanks  and 
then : 

Deciding,  as  we  do,  that  these  institutions  have  been 
created  by  Congress  within  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate 
authority,  we  think  the  power  to  make  the  securities 
here  involved  tax  exempt  necessarily  follows. 

That  the  Federal  Government  can,  if  it  sees  fit  to  do 
so,  exempt  such  securities  from  taxation  seems  obvious 
upon  the  clearest  principles.’ 

This  decision  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon 
the  future  of  the  Land  Banks.  These  bonds  are  now 
one  of  the  best  collateral  securities,  and  should 
find  a  ready  sale.  They  seem  like  a  peculiarly  good 
investment  for  farmers.  With  increased  capital  the 
hanks  will  do  a  large  business,  and  the  new  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  promised  to  improve  the  law  and  make 
the  system  more  useful. 

* 

E  never  know  just  what  an  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  will  look  like  until  we 
see  it  in  the  finished  book.  It  seldom  satisfies  us  in 
every  respect,  hut  the  issue  last  week.  March  5,  came 
as  near  to  our  ideal  of  what  a  farm  paper  ought  to 
be  as  any  we  have  ever  prepared  or  seen.  We  think 
our  friends  will  indulge  our  vanity  in  that  number 
and  many  of  them  will  share  our  pride  in  it.  Tt  is 
well  so.  New  York  is  a  great  agricultural  State. 
To  the  outside  world  the  agricultural  importance  of 
a  State  is  often  estimated  by  the  character  of  the 
farm  paper  that  represents  it.  Every  farmer  of  the 
Empire  State  therefore,  whether  a  subscriber  to  (lie 
paper  or  not,  has  a  personal  interest  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  character,  just  as  he  lias  in  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol  and  public  institutions,  and  those  especially  who 
have  worked  with  us  for  many  years,  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  growth  and  development  will,  we  feel 
sure,  share  our  pride  in  the  best  we  have  yet  pro¬ 
duced. 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  Mr.  Geor-"'  A.  Cos¬ 
grove  of  Connecticut  began  writing  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  At  that  time  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  qualifying 
as  a  back-to-the-lander.  At  r>7  lie  left  the  city  and 
started  life  la  new  on  a  rough  New  England  farm, 
and  the  story  lie  told  our  readers  of  his  adventures 
will  he  long  remembered.  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  not. 
a  man  of  rugged  health,  capable  of  doing  the  work 
usually  assigned,  in  imagination,  to  the  pioneer, 
hut  by  using  good  judgment  and  conserving  his  re¬ 
sources  he  succeeded  far  beyond  the  ordinary  meas¬ 
ure  of  such  success.  It  was  the  wing  of  a  hen  that 
helped  sweep  clean  the  path  which  led  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  important  State  offices,  home  and  the  deep 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  Mr.  Cosgrove,  now 
S'5  years  old.  is  still  writing  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
as  we  gladly  tell  him,  is  giving  us,  out  of  his  ripe 
experience,  better  articles  than  those  he  wrote  25 
years  ago.  May  lie  continue  for  25  years  more! 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  lias  named  the  following 
as  members  of  his  Cabinet:  Secretary  of  State, 
Charles  E.  Hughes;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  An¬ 
drew  E.  Mellon;  Secretary  of  War.  John  W.  Weeks; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Charles  N.  Denby ;  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Henry  C.  Wallace;  Attorney-General, 
Harry  M.  Daugherty:  Postmaster  General,  Will  II. 
Hayes:  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Herbert  C.  Hoover; 
Secretary  of  Labor.  John  .T.  Davis. 


Brevities 

The  Governor  <>f  Colorado  has  joined  the  Farm 
Bureau. 

A  properly  made  joint  deed  cannot  bo  unjointed  by 
outside  heirs. 

The  gift  corn  given  to  starving  people  in  Europe 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  began  moving  on  Washington’s 
Birthday. 

There  is  some  little  controversy  over  feeding  apples 
to  poultry.  What  do  you  say?  Should  the  hens  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  join  the  Apple  Consumers’  League? 

We  have  many  letters  about  this  question  of  what 
elderly  people  shall  do  when  they  come  to  retire  from 
active  work.  There  is  no  cast-iron  rule  about  it. 

Tobacco  stems  make  a  good  substitute  for  manure 
when  they  can  be  obtained.  Pound  for  pound  they  are 
worth  about  four  times  as  much  as  ordinary  manure. 

Tiie  mule  is  considered  the  nost  efficient  “kicker” 
because  he  waits  imtil  he  has  something  real  to  kick 
about,  then  takes  aim.  and  puts  his  entire  power  into 
the  blow.  The  ealf  is  also  a  kicker,  but  seldom  gets 
anywhere  with  its  kicks. 
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Home-Mixe 


The  low  price  which  was  received  for  the  1020  potato 
crop  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  production,  has  made 
many  growers  feel  that  some  way  must  be  found  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  production.  There  seems  to  be  a  rather 
general  feeling  that  a  start  may  be  made  along  this  line 
just  at  this  time  by  buying  the  raw  materials  and  mix¬ 
ing  the  fertilizer  on  the  farm.  However,  a  good  many 
farmers  hesitate  to  undertake  this  because  they  do  not 
fully  understand  the  composition  of  the  raw  materials 
and  the  methods  of  combining  these  to  make  a  mixture 
with  a  definite  formula. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  growers  will  use  for  the 
1921  crop  a  formula  closely  approaching  one  of  the  fol- 


ng : 

Ammonia 

Phosphoric 

Potash 

% 

% 

% 

4 

8 

Q 

O 

4 

8 

5 

5 

10 

6 

This  means,  in  tin'  case  of  the  first  formula,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  4  lbs.  of  ammonia,  8  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
3  lbs.  of  potash  to  the  100  lbs.,  or  20  times  these 
amounts  per  ton.  that  is,  SO,  100  and  00  lbs.,  respect¬ 
ively.  in  the  ton.  The  next  step  is  to  find  how  much 
of  the  raw  materials  will  be  required  to  furnish  the  80 
lbs.  of  nitrogen.  100  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  00  lbs. 
of  potash.  This,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  ma¬ 
terials  used.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  acid  phosphate 
will  be  used  to  supply  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  mu¬ 
riate  or  sulphate  of  potash  for  the  potash. 

The  greatest  difficulty  comes  in  deciding  on  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  supply  nitrogen.  In  making  this  decision 
there  are  three  important  factors  to  he  considered, 
namely  : 

(1)  Which  material  is  most  efficient,  considering  both 
availability  and  the  possibility  of  nitrogen  losses? 

(2)  The  mechanical  condition  of  the  mixture. 

(3  The  cost  per  unit  of  nitrogen. 

A  fertilizer  may  be  ever  so  efficient  from  the  avail¬ 
ability  standpoint,  but  if  it  clogs  the  drill  or  becomes 
hard  in  the  bags  it  is  not  an  efficient  fertilizer.  To 
overcome  such  mechanical  difficulties  it.  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  use  more  of  the  less  readily  available  ma¬ 
terials  than  one  would  choose  to  use.  Likewise,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  ns  much  as  or 
more  per  unit  of  nitrogen  for  a  slowly  available  ma¬ 
terial  than  one  would  have  to  pay  for  the  readily  avail¬ 
able  compounds. 

In  a  four-year  test  at  Elmer,  Salem  Co..  N.  .T..  using 
1.000  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  4-8-3,  better  results  were  se¬ 
cured.  on  the  average,  when  one-half  the  nitrogen  was 
secured  from  nitrate  of  soda,  and  one-half  from  another 
source,  than  when  all  the  nitrogen  was  taken  from  one 
material.  During  three  out  of  the  four  years,  nitrate 
nitrogen  gave  better  results  than  the  organic  forms  of 
nitrogen.  The  exception  noted  in  the  fourth  year — 1920 
— was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  wet 
season  and.  therefore,  greatly  favored  the  organic  ma¬ 
terials. 

Tn  the  same  experiment  the  following  are  the  four- 
year  averages  when  varying  amounts  of  potash  were 
used  : 

1.600  lbs.  4-8-0  .  230  bu.  per  acre 

1.600  lbs.  4-8-3 .  207  bu.  per  acre 

1.600  lbs.  4-8-6 .  283  bu.  per  acre 

1.600  lbs.  4-8-10 .  280  bu.  per  acre 

A  4-8-3  might  well  he  made  as  follows: 

Ebs. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  200 

Ammonium  sulphate  .  100 

9  per  cent  tankage .  210 

for  11  per  cent  fish.  1 7.1  lbs.) 

16  per  cent  acid  phosphate .  1,000 

Muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash .  120 


Total .  1,630 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  total  weight  is  370  lbs. 
short  of  a  ton.  but  that  this  1,630  lbs.  contains  just  as 
much  plant  food  as  2.000  lbs.  of  a  commercial  4-8-3, 
and  that  the  ingredients  are  just  as  available  as  those 
in  (he  latter.  It  can.  therefore,  replace  2,000  lbs.  of  a 
commercial  4-S-3  and  thus  save  the  freight  and  handling 
of  370  lbs. 

It  it  is  made  up  to  2.000  lbs.,  this  must  he  done  either 
by  using  a  filler  (which  adds  no  plant  food)  or  by  using 
a  larger  quantity  of  a  low-grade  organic  material  and 
less  of  the  high-grade  materials,  thus  giving  a  less  avail¬ 
able  and  therefore  less  efficient  fertilizer. 

The  4-8-5  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  except  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  200  lbs.  of  the  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  potash  instead  of  120  lbs. 

A  5-10-6  may  be  made  as  follows: 


Ebs. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  200 

Ammonium  sulphate .  125 

11  per  cent  fish .  300 

(or  9  per  cent  tankage,  365  lbs.) 

16  per  cent  acid  phosphate .  1.250 

Muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash .  240 


Total .  2.115 


It  will  he  noted  that  this  gives  115  lbs.  over  the  ton. 
If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  work  on  the  ton  basis  it 
would _be  entirely  permissible  to  cut  the  acid  phosphate 
bv  11.)  lbs.,  since  the  fish  for  tankage)  would  easily 
supply  enough  phosphoric  acid  to  make  up  for  this  re¬ 
duction  in  the  amount  of  acid  phosphate.  The  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  of  the  fish  and  tankage  is  not  quite  so  avail¬ 
able  as.  that  of  the  acid  phosphate,  but  the  difference 
with  this  small  amount  would  not  be  appreciable. 

This  mixture  has  the  advantage  of  tiding  an  excep¬ 
tionally  high-grade  fertilizer.  Sixteen  hundred  pounds 
of  this  contains  almost  as  much  plant  food  as  2.000  lbs. 
of  a  commercial  4-8-5. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonium  sulphate  will  fur¬ 
nish  quickly  available  nitrogen  and  the  fish  or  tankage 
will  serve  to  keep  the  mixture  in  a  good  mechanical 
condition. 

For  sandy  loam  soils  of  only  moderate  quality  it 
would  probably  be  a  waste  of  materials  to  use  more  than 
1.200-1,500  lbs.  of  this  fertilizer  per  acre.  For  heavier 
soils  that  are  kept  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  it 
is  possible  that  one  might  be  justified  in  using  1.500- 
1 .800  lbs.  per  acre. 

In  the  Elmer  test,  already  referred  to.  the  following 
four-year  averages  were  obtained  with  different  amounts 
of  a  4-8-3 : 


d  Potato 


Check  (no  fertilizer) .  185  bu.  per  acre 

800  lbs.  4-8-3 .  232  bu.  per  acre 

1.200  lbs.  4-8-3 .  261  bu.  per  acre 

1.600  lbs.  4-8-3 .  267  bu.  per  acre 

2.000  lbs.  4-8-3 .  279  bu.  per  acre 

2.400  lbs.  4-8-3 .  296  bu.  per  acre 

2.800  lbs.  4-8-3  .  304  bu.  per  acre 

The  mixing  of  the  fertilizer  is  not  a  difficult  task.  The 
materials  may  be  put  down  in  layers  on  a  wood  or  con¬ 
crete  floor,  shoveled  over  three  or  four  times,  and  then 
passed  through  a  screen  such  as  is  used  by  masons.  In 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  potato  sections  of  Middlesex  Co.. 
N.  J.,  one  firm  is  mixing  about  5.000  tons  of  potato 
fertilizer  annually,  in  this  way.  and  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  there  is  no  complaint  of  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  fertilizer  thus  prepared.  A.  w.  BLAIR. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Averaging  Commission  Sales 

My  commission  man  reports  as  follows: 

“'The  apples  sold  at  different  prices,  90c  per  bushel 
the  highest  price  obtained,  and  we  averaged  them  up, 
making  80c  a  bushel.  Some  sold  as  low  as  70c  a  bushel.” 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  law  in  making  up  sales 
account  to  the  shipper?  It  seems  that  is  too  indefinite 
a  report.  There  are  other  points  in  the  sales  account 
that  are  hardly  clear,  but  I  am  anxious  to  learn  whether 
there  is  a  rule  governing  the  form  of  sales  account. 

New  York.  c.  E.  E. 

Section  288  of  Article  12- A  of  the  Agricultural  Law 
reads  as  follows:  “Every  commission  merchant 
shall,  upon  the  receipt  of  farm  produce  and  as  he 
handles  and  disposes  of  the  same,  make  a  record 
thereof,  specifying  the  name  and  address  of  the  con¬ 
signor.  the  date  of  receipt,  the  kind  and  the  quality 
of  such  produce,  the  amount  of  goods  sold,  the  selling 
price  thereof  and  the  items  of  expense  connected 
therewith,  and  this  record,  together  with  payment  in 
settlement  of  said  shipment,  shall  he  mailed  to  the 
consignor  within  forty-eight  hours,  unless  otherwise 
agreed.” 

The  law  does  not  specify  the  form  or  rule  under 
which  account  of  sales  must  he  made,  hut  it  does 
specify  that  the  record  give  the  “selling  price.”  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  record  must  he  accu¬ 
rate,  and  it  is  not  an  accurate  record  to  report  apples 
that  sold  for  80c  when  some  of  them  sold  at  90c  and 
others  at  70c.  The  shipper  is  clearly  entitled  to  a 
report  that  will  show  the  exact  number  of  barrels 
that  sold  -at  the  different  prices.  Any  other  practice 
would  encourage  abuses. 


The  Canadian  Milk  Problem 

The  proposed  “emergency  tariff”  puts  a  duty  of 
two  cents  a  gallon  on  liquid  milk  and  five  cents  a 
gallon  on  cream.  There  have  been  many  calls  for 
the  figures  showing  what  our  imports  of  milk  amount 
to,  and  why  Canadians  can  make  milk  at  lower  cost. 
The  officers  of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers' 
Association  have  compiled  State-wide  figures  on 
this  subject.  They  say  that  in  1920  a  total  of 
4.120,000  gallons  of  milk  and  cream  were  imported 
into  this  country.  Of  this  3.900.000  gallons  came 
through  Vermont  and  St.  Lawrence  customs  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  was  distributed  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
smaller  cities.  In  1913  this  country  sent  800.000  lbs. 
of  butter  to  Canada,  while  in  1919  we  imported 
2.700,000  lbs.  from  our  neighbor.  While  formerly  we 
sent  150,000  lbs.  of  cheese  to  Canada,  the  balance  of 
trade  is  now  about  even.  The  Canadians  are  de¬ 
veloping  their  milk  and  cream  trade,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  would,  if  left  untaxed,  greatly  increase. 
But  how  can  the  Canadians  produce  milk  cheaper 
than  we  do?  The  following  figures  are  given  in 
answer : 

C<*st100  Cost  1  lb.  Cost  1  lb. 


lbs.  milk. 

blitter. 

cheese. 

New  England  States. 

.  3.79 

.62 

.379 

Province  of  Quebec... 

.51 

.326 

.11 

,053 

Tn  obtaining  these  figures  the  Warren  formula  is 
worked  out  as  follows,  with  the  quantities  of  feed 
required  to  make  100  lbs.  of  milk: 


Grain.  23.79  lbs.  at  $76  per  ton .  $1.28 

Ilay.  43.3  lbs.  at  $21  per  ton . 45 

Dry  fodder.  10.8  lbs.  at  $10  per  ton.  . 11 


Silage.  100.5  lbs.  at  $8  per  ton . 40 

Labor,  3.01  hours  at  .253 . 76 

Total  . . .  $3.00 


This  represents  79  per  cent  of  cost:  therefore  final 
cost  of  100  lbs.  is  $3.79.  That  is  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States.  The  figures  for  Quebec  dairymen  are 
the  same  for  grain,  hay  and  fodder.  Canadian  silage 
is  figured  at  $7.  or  $1  less  per  ton,  while  Canadian 
labor  in  valued  at  .193  cents  per  hour — six  cents  less 
than  the'  American.  Instead  of  figuring  the  total 
cost  of  feed  at  79  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  the  Can¬ 
adian  feed  represents  85  per  cent.  That  is  deduced 


Fertilizers 


from  a  study  of  barn  records  on  both  sides  of  the 
line.  These  records  show  that  most  Canadian  farm¬ 
ers  have  less  expensive  barns,  less  dairy  equipment 
and  a  less  laborious  method. 

The  prices  of  hay  and  grain  are  taken  from  the 
regular  market  reports.  Some  of  the  Canadian  grain 
costs  are  lower;  for  instance,  bran  averages  about 
$5  per  ton  cheaper  in  Montreal  than  in  Boston. 
Labor  figures  are  taken  from  the  public  reports,  and 
show  that  on  the  average  labor  is  cheaper  in  Canada, 
which,  of  course,  gives  a  lower  cost  to  such  a  feed 
as  silage.  The  figures  show,  therefore,  that  under 
present  conditions  the  Canadians  are  making  milk 
about  53  cents  a  hundred  cheaper  than  dairymen 
on  this  side  of  the  line,  while,  apparently,  our  own 
consumers  receive  no  benefit,  from  this  lower  cost. 

Maintain  the  Character  [of  the  Geneva 

Station 

I  want  to  commend  the  attitude  you  have  taken  in 
regard  to  the  candidacy  of  Prof.  TJ.  P.  Hedrick  for  the 
directorship  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

We  need  to  maintain  research.  We  have  catered  to 
extension  teaching  to  an  extent  which  is  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  research  activity.  Geneva  Station  stands 
for  research.  Most  of  the  easy  problems  in  agriculture 
have  been  touched  upon.  I  use  the  word  advisedly, 
many  of  them  have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated. 
Many  of  the  big  problems  which  take  decades  to  solve 
are  awaiting  solution. 

Geneva  Station  has  stood  for  attacking  certain  lines 
of  work.  Prof.  Hedrick  is  well  versed,  not  only  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  policy  of  the  station,  but  also  the  problems 
which  are  now  in  process  of  investigation,  and  he  is 
a  man  who  will  continue  this  work  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  begun. 

The  State  has_  been  wise  to  maintain  its  director, 
Dr.  Jordan,  for  2.>  years;  it  will  be  wise  if  it  maintains 
the  policy  of  the  institution,  and  I  believe  Prof.  Hedrick 
will  do  so.  The  research  work  in  regard  to  fruit  and 
dairying  at  Geneva  places  that  station  in  the  front  rank. 
It  is  a  most  economical  institution.  It  receives  compar- 
tively  little  support  for  the  work  it  in  doing.  It  has 
^set  a  standard  for  all  other  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  many  ways.  Some  of  these  are : 

It.  does  not  try  to  cover  too  much  territory. 

It.  attacks  fundamental  problems. 

It  undertakes  to  solve  problems  which  cannot  be 
solved  except  by  scientists. 

I  he  director  has  fought  hard  to  save  the  time  and 
energy  of  Ins  staff,  and  not  have  their  time  broken  and 
often  frittered  away  in  extension  teaching.  He  has 
consistently  maintained  that  his  was  a  research  institu¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  as  such  that  it  should  be  maintained. 
We  have  other  agencies  in  the  State  for  extension 
teaching. 

1'h is  station  undertakes  problems  requiring  decades; 
the  problems  of  agriculture  cannot  be  solved  in  a  year, 
and  tin*  people  of  New  5  ork  are  wise  when  they  give 
the  director  and  his  staff  time  enough.  There  should 
be  no  hurry,  either  in  doing  the  work  or  printing  the 
results.  One  needs  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains 
if  lie  would  find  the  solution  to  many  of  our  farm  prob¬ 
lems.  These  are  some  of  the  established  policies  at 
Geneva.,  and  the  great  need  of  American  institutions  is 
continuity  of  purpose,  and  such  is  not  secured  by  con¬ 
stant  change  in  personnel. 

I  believe  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  of  agri¬ 
culture  will  be  served  by  the  policy  of  maintaining  the 
established  methods,  and  that  same  will  he  done  by  the 
promotion  of  Prof  Hedrick  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station.  SAMUEL  FRASER. 


A  Note  From  Southern  California 

A  New  England  Y'ankee  who  is  spending  the  Winter 
in  Southern  California  makes  some  observations  about 
agricultural  operations  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  It  is 
hardly  safe  for  a  tourist  to  generalize  about  California. 
The  “barren  land,  unproductive  as  a  desert”  that  he 
speaks  of  is  unpromising  now.  certainly,  but  with  the 
advent  of  the  first  rain  hundreds  of  teams  and  tractors 
will  be  seen  preparing  the  land  for  barley  hay,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  that  have  been  already  sown  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  rain  will  turn  green  almost  over  night.  BET 
(I  capitalize  the 'but,  and  with  reason)  it  may  not  rain. 
I  have  been  here  five  years,  and  every  year  there  has 
been  rain  enough  to  make  the  crop,  but  old  residents 
tell  me  there  have  been  years  when  no  rain  fell,  and 
the  seed  and  labor  of  the  barley  farmers  went  to 
naught'  But,  take  year  in  and  year  out,  the  barley 
farmers  are  a  prosperous  lot,  and  a  bad  year  does  not 
tend  to  make  them  quit. 

As  to  oranges,  this  is  not  an  orange  county.  San  Bar- 
nardino  and  Riverside  counties  are  the  orange  counties, 
and  even  before  the  war  $800  to  $1,000  net  receipts  to 
the  acre  excited  no  comment.  Tn  this  county,  San  Diego, 
lemons  are  the  one  best  bet,  but  no  novelist  ever  wrote 
a  tale  more  exciting  than  the  history  of  the  lemon  indus¬ 
try.  In  1912  a  neighbor  who  owns  five  acres  of  lemons 
sold  his  crop  for  $4,500.  on  the  trees.  In  1913  the 
freeze  came  and  he  got  nothing.  In  1915  the  trees  had 
about  recovered,  but  the  price  was  excessively  low.  But 
then  came  the  war  high  prices  and  the  lemon  growers 
paid  off  their  debts,  bought  automobiles  and  the  like. 
Soon,  however,  a  cloud  appeared  in  the  sky,  no  bigger 
than  a  man’s  hand  ;  the  high  price  of  sugar,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  drop  in  the  price  of  lemons.  Then,  after 
the  war.  the  rate  of  exchange  on  Italian  money  is  such 
that  if  the  Sicilian  grower  gets  one  United  State  dollar 
where  he  formerly  got.  three  he  is  happy,  and  conse¬ 
quently  he  is  flooding  this  country  with  lemons.  A  few 
days  ago  I  was  offered  10  tons  of  lemons  if  I  would 
pick  them  off  the  trees,  but  I  declined,  as  the  price  here 
now  is  $6  the  ton.  But  if  anyone  thinks  he  may  there¬ 
fore  buy  lemon  groves  at  bargain  prices  he  has  yet 
something  to  learn. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  Southern  California 
so  evident  that  the  way-faring  man.  though  a  fool,  can¬ 
not  help  noticing,  and  that  is  the  climate.  I  started  this 
season  to  plant  early  potatoes  before  the  late  tomatoes 
had  their  final  picking.  p.  b.  crosby. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Cedars 

Dear  ladies,  in  your  gowns  of  green. 

You  watchful  stand  beside  my  gate 
And  gaze  at  me  with  kindly  mien, 

Is  for  my  steps  you  gracious  wait ; 
Steadfast  you  are  though  wild  winds 
blow, 

Your  friendship  firm  through  storm  and 
snow. 

Fond  memories  I  know  you  own  ; 

I  often  dream  your  talk  must  be 
Of  absent  birds,  the  stars  you’ve  known. 

The  haunting  love  winds  from  the  sea; 
Of  smiling  children  who  have  played 
In  innocence  beneath  your  shade. 

Long  may  you  stand  beside  my  gate, 

All  garbed  in  green,  and  I  implore 
Your  welcomes  though  rny  years  be  late, 

And  I  shall  wander  oceans  o’er ; 

If  in  the  arms  of  death  I  sleep 
O  calm  eyed  cedars,  vigil  keep. 

— Aileen  Ward  in  Toronto  Globe. 

* 

Thk  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  bulletin  on  “The  Care  of 
Leather,”  which  gives  a  great  deal  of  ad¬ 
vice  on  taking  good  care  of  shoes  so  as 
to  conserve  the  wearing  quality.  It  first 
suggests  that  the  same  shoes  shall  not  be 
worn  two  days  running;  let  the  leather 
have  a  day  to  dry  thoroughly.  Wet 
leather  is  softer  than  dry  and  the  stitches 
cut  through  it  more  readily.  Drying  a 
wet  shoe  calls  for  knowledge.  The  shoe 
.should  be  cleaned  and  in  the  case  of  a 
farmer,  golfer  or  other  outdoor  man 
should  be  at  once  greased  or  oiled.  Then 
the  shoe  should  be  straightened  into  shape 
and  the  toe  stuffed  with  crumpled  paper. 
To  put  a  wet  shoe  in  a  place  where  it  be¬ 
comes  hotter  than  the  hand  .can  bear 
means  ruin  to  the  shoe,  for  wet  leather 
burns  more  readily  than  dry. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  both  water¬ 
proofing  and  high  polish  in  the  same  shoe. 
But  if  a  man  or  •woman  wants  to  treat  a 
shoe  with  oil  so  as  to  keep  it  pliable,  pre¬ 
serve  the  leather  and  still  make  it  amena¬ 
ble  to  the  brush  this  can  be  done,  and 
castor  oil  is  the  answer.  It  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  lightly  to  a  clean,  dry  shoe  and 
rubbed  into  the  leather  until  it  is  dry.  If 
the.  application  is  light  enough  the  shoe 
may  be  polished  immediately  afterward, 
but  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  next 
morning.  The  following  formulas  are 
given  for  making  shoes  waterproof : 

“No.  1.  Neutral  wool  grease,  8  ounces; 
dark  petrolatum,  4  ounces;  paraffin  wax, 
4  ounces. 

“No.  2.  Petrolatum,  1  pound  ;  beeswax, 
2  ounces. 

“No.  3.  Petrolatum,  8  ounces;  paraffin 
wax.  4  ounces ;  wool  grease.  4  ounces ; 
crude  turpentine  gum,  2  ounces. 

“No.  4.  Tallow.  12  ounces;  cod  oil,  4 
ounces.” 

Each  of  these  mixtures  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  applied  warm,  but  not  very  hot: 
The  edge  where  sole  and  welt  meet  should 
be  smeared  most  generously,  as  that  is 
the  point  where  shoes  leak  most.  The 
sole  itself  can  be  waterproofed  by  letting 
the  shoe  stand  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
shallow  pan  containing  the  warm  mix¬ 
ture. 

* 

A  reader  in  Connecticut  asks  for  a 
recipe  for  “Irish  bread.”  Our  guess  is 
that  this  refers  to  some  special  bread  in 
which  potatoes  are  used,  but  we  do  not 
know.  Who  can  give  us  a  recipe  for 
“Irish  bread”? 

* 

We  often  hear  of  church  or  Grange  sup¬ 
pers  where  the  usual  custom  is  reversed, 
and  the  men  are  elected  to  cook  and  serve 
the  meal,  largely  as  a  joke.  In  a  recent 
affair  of  this  sort  given  by  a  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  society  the  joke  was  on  the  girls. 
Most  of  the  young  men  had  seen  service 
in  army  or  navy,  so  they  appeared  in  uni¬ 
form  and  announced  that  an  army  supper 
would  be  served.  The  girls  were  formed 
in  line,  and  each  received  a  tin  plate,  tin 
cup  and  little  paper  cup.  Then  they 
marched  into  the  mess  kitchen,  where  the 
K.  P.  stood  dealing  out  rations.  First 
came  a  dab  of  salmon  right  out  of  the 
can,  then  a  spoonful  of  baked  beans  from 
a  huge  dish ;  a  spoonful  of  prunes  was 
put  in  the  paper  cup.  and  the  tin  cup  was 
filled  with  hot  coffee.  There  was  no  sugar 
or  milk  in  the  coffee,  the  prunes  were  un¬ 
sweetened,  the  canned  salmon  was  in  its 
natural  tinny  condition  and  the  slices  of 
bread  were  unbuttered.  Some  of  the  girls 
professed  that  they  could  not  eat  such  un¬ 
adorned  food,  but  most  of  them  \tero.  as 
the  boys  said,  “good  sports.”  and  made 
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merry  over  the  army  supper.  There 
was  much  fun  and  laughter,  and  the  girls 
feel  that  they  must  be  prepared  with  some 
original  feature  for  the  next  gathering. 


Feather  Puff  and  Mattress 

A  very  good  substitute  for  a  down  puff 
can  be  made  from  a  goose-feather  bed. 
Make  a  case  of  fancy  ticking  and  leave 
18  inches  open  on  one  end.  Rip  open  the 
feather  bed  on  one  end.  and  sew  these  two 
openings  together.  Then  carefully  push 
one-half  the  feathers  into  the  new  con¬ 
tainer.  Rip  apart  and  sew'  up  both  ticks 
The  original  bed  can  be  used  for  a  second 
puff.  ,  Make  a  pretty  cover  of  thin  mate¬ 
rial  to  go  over  it. 

About  12  years  ago  a  concern  then  lo¬ 
cated  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  took  a  feather 
bed  and  mado  it  into  a  mattress.  The 
agent  said  he  came  around  about  every 
seven  years.  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9884.  Girl’s  Dress. 
6  to  12  years.  The 
medium  size  ■will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yds.  ol! 
material  36  in.  wide, 
2%  yds.  44.  1%  yds. 
54.  20  cents. 


9460.  Overall 
Dress,  34  to  42  bust. 
The  medium  size  will 
require  8V1  yds.  of 
material  27  in.  wide, 
3%  yds.  36  or  44. 
20  cents. 


2019.  Girl’s  Dress, 
2  to  8  years.  The 
6-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  in.  wide, 
2%  yds.  44.  2%  yds. 
54  .  20  cents. 


The  mattress  made  then  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  use  and  is  satisfactory.  One  side 
is  composed  of  compartments  0 (A  inches 
wide  by  1 14  inches  deep  and  54  inches 
long.  The  last  measurement  is  the  width 
of  the  mattress.  There  are  eight  of  these 
sections,  and  the  other  side  of  the  tick  is 
plain  and  boxes  in  these  eight  sections. 
I  keep  the  mattress  covered  and  find  quite 
a  few  feathers  have  worked  out  around 
the  seams.  mrs.  j.  w.  s. 


Making  a  Feather  Mattress 

The  inquirer  on  page  242  can  make  a 
feather  mattress  as  follows:  Measure 
ticking  and  allow  eight  inches  longer  than 
one  wishes  bed  to  be  ;  sew  the  ticking  in 
the  shape  of  an  ordinary  feather  bed,  only 
leaving  one  side  of  the  length  open.  Lay 
tick  out  flat,  measure  compartments  cross¬ 
wise  of  your  tick.  Get  them  as  near 
eight  inches  as  you  can.  sew  on  machine 
and  fill  the  pockets  with  feathers.  I  use 
a  yardstick  to  punch  in  feathers,  basting 
each  one  as  I  get  it  filled  ;  when  all  are 
done  turn  in  edge  and  sew  up  on  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  far  ahead  of  any  old-fash¬ 
ioned  feather  bed,  and  if  made  at  home 
you  know  what  goes  into  them.  Don’t 
fill  your  compartments  too  full.  Mine  are 
all  made  of  duck  feathers  and  they  are 
easy  to  handle  and  nice  to  air. 

You  ask  for  the  methods  customary 
among  old  housekeepers  to  cure  duck  and 
goose  feathers.  I  pick  my  feathers  off  dry 
if  possible  into  a  dry  clean  box  or  tub. 
put  them  in  a  room  where  the  air  and 
sunshine  will  penetrate  them.  Leave  a 
week  or  two  and  put  in  pillow  or  mat¬ 
tress.  The  short  airing  sweetens  them 
and  they  lose  the  fowl  smell.  Be  very 
sure  to  put  in  pillows  before  the  moth  has 
a  chance  to  lay  eggs  in  them.  A.  e.  v. 


Supper  for  Two  Hundred 

We  have  just  served  a  real  nice  supper 
to  the  members  of  our  Grange  which  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  good  satisfaction  and  did  not 


tire  us  all  out.  It  cost  us  a  little  less 
than  35  cents  a  plate,  which  was  not  bad 
these  times,  and  there  were  liberal  help¬ 
ings  for  everyone.  The  meat  cost  the 
most.  We  had  25  lbs.  of  home-cooked 
ham.  This  was  sliced  thin  and  served 
with  hot  mashed  potatoes.  It  took  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  and  our  committee 
pared  and  cooked  them  at  the  hall.  We 
put  in  plenty  of  hot  milk  when  we  mashed 
them,  which  made  them  light  and  fluffy. 

We  had  to  have  something  hot  and 
hearty  to  go  with  the  ham.  and  this  time 
we  had  a  scalloped  dish  called  American 
chop  suey.  We  generally  have  salads,  but 
this  time  we  wanted  a  little  change.  We 
prepared  this  at  the  hall  and  baked  it 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  20 
baking  dishes  which  could  be  set  on  the 
table.  For  the  chop  suey  we  allowed  10 
lbs.  of  macaroni,  12  lbs.  of  good  Ham¬ 
burg  steak,  12  tin  cans  of  tomato  soup, 
3’  lbs.  of  onions,  a  good  pound  of  butter 
(it  could  easily  take  more)  and  seasoned 
it  well  with  salt  and  pepper.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  our  supper  committee  cooked  the 
macaroni  in  salted  hot  water  at  home,  and 
brought  it  over  all  ready  to  mix  with  the 
raw  meat  and  chopped  onion  and  cold  to¬ 
mato  soup.  We  added  enough  water  to 
make  it  mix  well,  filled  the  dishes,  dotted 
them  over  with  butter  and  baked  them 
good  and  brown.  Of  course  we  seasoned 
the  dishes  well  with  salt  and  pepper.  It 
was  something  on  the  order  of  a  meat 
loaf,  which  we  sometimes  have,  but  just 
different  enough  to  make  a  pleasant 
change.  Anyway,  our  members  liked  it 
so  well  that  they  cleaned  the  dishes  all 
out,  so  that  our  committee  even  had 
scarcely  a  taste.  The  ladies  furnished 
homemade  pickles  and  cake.  We  had  20 
good-sized  cakes,  and  25  would  have  been 
better,  for  our  homemade  cake  is  very 
popular,  and  certainly  a  lot  of  it  disap¬ 
pears.  We  like  to  plan  to  have  some  cake 
left  over,  because  several  of  our  ladies 
like  to  buy  plates  of  the  different  kinds — 
a  little  treat,  as  it  were. 

The  finishing  touch  of  our  supper  was 
the  dessert — a  pineapple  marshmallow  ar¬ 
rangement.  Our  members  like  a  little 
change,  and  this  was  quite  a  surprise. 
We  have  never  had  it  before.  We  serve 
ice  cream  quite  often,  but  this  is  much 
easier  to  serve  and  prepare.  We  allowed 
10  lbs.  of  marshmallows  (cut  up  with  the 
scissors  at  home  the  night  before),  12 
cans  of  sweetened  grated  pineapple  and 
12  jars  of  cream.  We  mixed  this  at  the 
hall  late  in  the  afternoon.  We  poured  the 
grated  pineapple  over  the  marshmallows 
and  stirred  them  good  and  plenty,  which 
fluffed  them  all  up;  then  just  before  sup¬ 
per  we  added  the  whipped  cream,  which 
we  had  sweetened  a  little.  Be  sure  not 
to  get  it  too  sweet  when  all  mixed — just 
sweet  enough.  It  makes  a  finb  dessert; 
no  cooking,  carries  well  and  everyone 
seems  to  like  it.  It  is  also  very  nice  made 
with  canned  peaches,  and  in  that  case 
save  out  some  nice  pieces  of  the  peach  to 
garnish  it  with.  We  served  this  in  large 
glass  dishes  and  the  members  helped 
themselves.  Every  bit  of  that  went,  too; 
all  the  glass  dishes  were  empty  when  we 
cleared  the  tables. 

We  always  have  plenty  of  hot  rolls, 
which  we  buy.  This  time  we  had  33 
dozen,  and  they  were  round  and  flat,  with 
a  lot  of  nice  crust.  We  furnished  S  lbs. 
of  butter. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  serving  good  cof¬ 
fee,  and  buy  the  best  we  can  find  and  find 
it  more  satisfactory  than  the  cheaper 
kinds;  it  is  stronger,  goes  further  and 
gives  satisfaction.  Six  pounds  of  finely 
ground  coffee  served  our  crowd  very  well. 
We  put  our  coffee  into  two  well-scalded 
cheese-cloth  bags,  leaving  plenty  of  room 
for  the  coffee  to  swell  and  do  not  add  it 
to  the  fresh  boiling  water  until  about  10 
minutes  before  we  want  to  serve  it.  We 
think  it  makes  it  bitter-to  let  it  stand  too 
long  on  the  grounds.  We  make.it  in  a 
good,  large  wash-boiler,  kept  for  just  this 
purpose,  and  we  have  to  be  sure  to  have 
a  tea-kettle  of  boiling  water  to  add  as  it 
needs  it.  We  tic  old  napkins  around  the 
necks  of  our  coffee-pitchers  to  catch  all 
the  hot  drops  that  run  down.  We  wish 
that  we  could  use  all  cream  for  our  cof¬ 
fee.  but  it  costs  a  lot.  and  when  the  cream 
runs  short  we  have  to  piece  out  with  milk 
and  evaporated  milk.  This  time  we  used 
eight  cans  of  the  evaporated  milk  mixed 
with  plain  milk  and  what  cream  we  could 
get.  Whenever  we  get  up  a  supper  some¬ 
one  of  our  members  furnishes  a  large  can 
of  milk,  and  we  generally  use  every  drop 
of  it.  We’d  feel  lost  without  that  milk. 

The  ladies  of  our  supper  committee  al¬ 
ways  dress  in  white,  which  lends  a  party 
touch.  We  lay  our  tables  with  white 
paper,  which  we  buy  in  large  rolls,  and 
which  saves  much  washing  and  confusion. 

As  soon  as  our  supper  is  over  our  mem¬ 
bers  pass  their  dishes  down  to  the  end  of 
the  table  nearest  the  serving-room  door 
and  pile  them  up  as  neatly  as  possible 
This  saves  our  ladies  lots  of  steps  and 
helps  to  clear  the  tables  very  quickly. 
Tile  silver  is  collected  in  large  pans.  We 
own  a  good  assortment  of  dishes,  and  use 
them  as  far  as  possible.  When  we  serve 
pies  our  members  mark  the  bottom  of  the 
plates  and  call  for  them  before  going 
home.  This  is  quite  a  help. 

We  try  to  vary  our  suppers  as  much  as 
possible,  and  seldom  serve  baked  beans 
nowadays. 

Creamed  or  fricasseed  chicken  is  a 
favorite  supper  with  us  all.  but  it  means 
considerable  work  and  also  expense. .  M  e 
occasionally  serve  a  real  old-fashioned 
boiled  dinner,  with  plenty  of  vegetables, 
but  find  that  a  hard  meal  to  prepare  in 
our  hall. 

Salads  and  scallops  are  our  standbys, 
served  with  plenty  of  good  pie  or  cake. 

MABEL  HOWARD. 


Easy  to  Make  up  Jell-O 


For  making  the  newest  things  in 
desserts  and  salads,  Jell-0  is  being 
used  by  the  best  cooks  as  well  as  by 
women  in  millions  of  homes  who  do 
all  of  the  work  about  the  house  as 
well  as  the  cooking. 

Cooks  use  Jell-0  because  it  is  more 
satisfactory  than  anything  else  for 
the  finest  desserts  and  salads. 

Women  generally  use 


first  of  all,  because  better  things  can 
be  made  of  it,  at  the  price,  than 
anything  else. 

In  homes  of  the  well-to-do  Jell-O 
is  popular  because  it  is  too  good  to 
"go  without.” 

With  people  of  moderate  means 
it  is  a  part  of  the  noon-day  or  eve¬ 
ning  meal  regularly  for  the  reason 
that  it  costs  only  a  few  cents  and 
can  be  made  up  into  the  most  deli¬ 
cious  and  beautiful  desserts  and 
Other  dishes  by  any  woman,  cook  or 
no  cook. 

Jell-0  is  sold  in  all  grocery  stores 
and  general  stores,  2  packages  for 
25  cents.  There  are  six  different  fruit 
flavors :  Raspberry,  Strawberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate. 

The  new  Jell-0  Book  describes 
new  Jell-0  salads,  "whips,”  knick- 
knacks,  and  dainties  of  almost  un¬ 
limited  variety.  Recipes  for  every¬ 
day  salads  and  desserts  are  given 
first  place  in  it,  and  particularly  the 
new  things  in  fruity  JCU-0  desserts. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  free  if  you 
will  send  us  your  name  and  address. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.t  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


Combination  Offer; 

5  Gillies’  A-RE-CO.  4  «  A  A 

lbs.  COFFEE  I  *1100 

3  Sample  Mixed  [ 

lbs.  TEA  j  Sm 


Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satinfactio7i  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY, 

Established  81  Years 


233-239  Washington  St. 

New  York  City 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  LAND 

will  make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  Raise  the 
crons  you  know  about.  You  may  prefer  alfalfa  and  grain 
crops,  or  small  place  in  fruit  near  some  good  town.  Ideal 
place  for  dairying,  pigs  and  chickens.  Good  markets  at 
hand.  No  cold  weather.  You  live  longer  and  get  more 
enjoyment  out  of  life.  Delightful  climate.  Rich,  fertile 
soil.  Moderate  prices.  Easy  terms.  Irrigation  is  crop 
assurance  which  makes  sure  profits.  Hospital), le  neigh¬ 
bors.  New  comers  welcome.  Wonderful  roads  schools, 
churches.  Write  for  our  California  Illustrated  Folder, 
free.  C  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Supervisor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Santa  Ke  It}.,  910  Kailua}  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Virginia  Farms  and  Homes 

FREE  CATALOGUE  OF  SPLENDID  BARGAINS 
K.  It.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  luc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

For  Sale-Dairy,  Fruit,  Poultry  and  Boarding  House 

rv__„  in  the  Catskills.  Any  size  at  the  right  price, 
farms  HENRT  RAUCH,  804  Mill.itlo  Aviv.  Jamaica,  I..  I..  X.  Y. 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRY  DEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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A  Teacher  on  Hot  Lunches 

On  page  242  I  notice  “Some  Objections 
to  the  Hot  School  Lunch.”  As  I  am  a 
country  woman,  a  farmer’s  widow  and  a 
mother,  and  I  am  in  my  fourth  year  of 
teaching  experience.  I  wish  to  defend  my 
profession  from  what  I  know  to  be  un¬ 
fair  criticism. 

It  appears  that  the  writer  is  ignorant 
of  many  facts  concerning  schools  and  ap¬ 
parently  never  has  taught  nor  visited 
school  often.  I  say  this  because  she 
makes  the  statement  that  a  teacher  works 
five  and  one-half  hours  a  day  and  doesn’t 
think  the  recess  a  part  of  the  teacher’s 
work.  Every  good  teacher  knows  that 
there  is  very  important  work  to  be  done 
at  recess,  and  she  puts  in  many  hours 
before  and  after  school  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  putting  lessons  on  the  board,  cor¬ 
recting  papers  and  planning  lessons.  If 
teachers  receive  such  good  pay  for  so  lit¬ 
tle  work,  as  the  correspondent  thinks, 
why  is  there  such  a  scarcity  of  teachers? 
It  is  due  to  this  shortage  that  I  am  teach¬ 
ing  :  no  teacher  was  secured  here  the  day 
before  school  opened. 

As  for  teaching  games,  the  writer  has 
never  learned  by  experience  how  much 
quicker  childrt  n  will  learn  by  such  a 
means  than  by  confining  all  their  time  to 
a  book.  When  geography  is  taught  two 
days  a  week  and  history  two  days  more 
concentration  is  put  on  the  lesson  and 
just  as  much  ground  is  covered.  Compare 
what  you  learned  in  these  subjects  with 
what  the  children  learn  now,  and  see  if 
they  know  as  much  on  these  subjects  as 
you  do. 

Before  these  innovations  were  intro¬ 
duced  the  order  in  the  schools  was  not 
so  good,  the  children  did  not  put  their 
minds  on  their  lessons  while  studying  so 
well  as  now.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a 
grammar  school  teacher  to  be  able  to 
teach  algebra.  Teachers  in  high  schools 
study  mathematic  thoroughly  all  through 
high  school  and  college,  and  study  to  keep 
it  fresh  in  their  minds. 

Now  as  to  the  hot  lunch.  We  serve  hot 
cocoa,  and  it  doesn’t  take  any  of  the  pu¬ 
pils’  time,  because  I  do  it  mostly  at  noon 
and  recess,  and  do  not  let  it  interfere  with 
school  work.  However,  I  think  that  it  is 
more  important  for  our  future  mothers  to 
learn  how  to  make  soup  and  cocoa  prop¬ 
erly  than  it  is  to  learn  algebra  and  cube 
root,  because  many  mothers  do  not  teach 
their  daughters  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
cocoa  contains  much  milk,  and  because  of 
it  I  know  the  children  do  not  eat  as  much 
rich  pastry  as  they  did  before  they  had 
the  cocoa.  Children  do  not  bring  milk  to 
school  of  their  own  accord  except  rarely. 
I  never  saw  it  when  I  attended  country 
school,  and  but  rarely  as  a  teacher.  In 
The  TL  N.-Y.  for  February  12  we  read 
on  the  editorial  page :  “Go  into  the  coun¬ 
try  schools  of  any  town  and  you  will  find 
a  good  proportion  of  the  children  under¬ 
nourished.”  I  need  yet  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement  often  heard 
that  children  ’■  ■'d  to  be  more  healthy  than 
now.  Can  it  ne  proved  by  statistics? 

If  the  correspondent  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  school  she  should  visit  it  often.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  find  out  whether  these 
new  things  really  are  worth  while,  or 
only  a  waste  of  time  and  tax  money.  She 
should  talk  with  the  teacher  and  super¬ 
visor  and  ask  questions  about  what  she 
doesn’t  understand.  If  she  does  it  in  a 
truly  liberal,  broad-minded  way  it  will  be 
gladly  received,  and  do  more  good  than 
sitting  back  and  grumbling. 

MRS.  e.  n.  K. 


Raising  Canaries  at  Home 

My  mother  raised  canaries  for  pastime 
for  15  jrears  (until  the  grand-babies  came 
to  furnish  amusement  for  her),  and  has 
been  much  interested  in  the  inquiries  of 
women  who  would  like  to  try  raising 
them.  She .  has  raised  as  many  as  80 
young  birds  in  a  season,  rarely  losing  even 
one  a  year.  She  offers  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  : 

From  February  to  June  is  the  best 
nesting  time,  the  Winter  and  early  Spring 
birds  being  more  rugged.  Those-  hatched 
later  are  apt  to  be  a  larger  percentage  of 
females,  which  do  not  sing.  The  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  room  should  be  kept  at  50 
or  00  degrees  or  even  warmer.  Give  them 
a  roomy  cage  and  hang  about  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  floor,  where  it  will  get  the 
direct  rays  of  light  from  a  window.  If 
the  cage  is  entirely  covered  with  white 
muslin,  with  front  like  a  curtain  to  be 
lowered  after  lamplight,  the  birds  will  be 
much  better  contented.  A  nest  of  wire 
can  be  bought  at  bird  store.  Fill  this 
with  white  cotton  batting,  press  into 
shape  of  nest,  and  overcast  around  edge 
and  fasten  securely  to  wire  with  needle 
and  thread.  This  will  save  you  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  refilling  the  nest,  as  they  do  love 
to  pull  cotton,  but  do  not  want  their  nest 
to  come  to  pieces.  .  This  nest  can  be 
fastened  to  wire  of  cage  in  a  corner,  and 
would  best  be  braced  with  a  perch  placed 
in  front  of  it. 

Give  the  nesting  birds  hard-boiled  egg 
(boiled  at  least  a  half  hour)  and  toasted 
bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  equal  parts, 
mixed  to  a  paste  with  a  fork  and  made 
fresh  daily.  This  should  be  fed  to  them 
for  two  weeks  before  nesting,  as  well  as 
all  through  the  nesting  season,  and  to  the 
young  until  they  are  four  months  old.  if 
you  would  have  the  plumage  of  richest 
color. 

As  to  seed,  be  sure  to  avoid  boxed 
seeds.  Buy  bulk  seed  from  a  reliable 
bird  store.  Get  canary  seed  and  the  pure 
German  rape.  This  is  very  important. 
The  German  rape  is  a  small  brown  seed, 
much  like  turnip  seed,  but  not  so  dark. 
Stock  rape  is  a  larger  seed,  and  black,  and 
if  fed  to  your  birds  will  kill  them.  Do 
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not  let  anyone  persuade  you  to  feed  hemp 
seed.  The  birds  love  it.  but  it  will  make 
the  song  of  older  birds  harsh,  and  will 
kill  nestlings.  For  nesting  birds  the  rape 
seed  should  be  scalded  to  soften  it  and 
clean  the  hull.  Put  sufficient  for  one  or 
two  days’  feeding  in  a  thin  cloth,  tie 
loosely  as  you  would  a  pudding,  place  in 
a  cup,  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  and 
when  cool  rinse  in  clear  water  by  rubbing 
between  the  hands.  This  is  the  best  and 
the  only  seed  the  young  birds  should  have 
if  you  would  have  their  song  the  sweetest. 
This  is  what  the  famous  German  “roll¬ 
ers”  are  fed. 

Do  not  under  any  circumstance  give  the 
young  birds  green  food,  such  as  lettuce. 
A  red  pepper  placed  between  the  wires  is 
enjoyed  as  a  relish,  as  well  as  a  crust  of 
bread  or  a  cracker.  To  keep  the  cage 
clean  the  easiest  method  is  to  place  eight 
or  30  thicknesses  of  paper  on  the  bottom 
of  cage  and  remove  a  layer  whenever  the 
cage  needs  cleaning.  A  small  dish  of 
clean  sand  may  be  put  in.  or  a  pinch  of 
sand  on  the  paper.  Do  not  put  bath  pan 
in  while  there  are  young  birds  in  the 
cage.  They  will  flounder  into  the  water 
and  drown  before  you  can  rescue  them. 


Embroidery  Designs 


029.  Four  Designs  for  Cross-stitch  Em¬ 
broidery.  Transfer  20  cents. 


Young  birds  should  be  kept  out  of  all 
draughts  until  six  months  old.  The  mus¬ 
lin  cover  is  sufficient  protection. 

They  are  dear  little  things,  and  I  hope 
these  words  will  help  someone  to  succeed 
as  well  with  them  as  I  did.  They  are 
more  enjoyable  than  any  faneywork.  I 
should  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
that  the  readers  would  wish  to  ask. 

MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Sailor  Cake 

Two  cups  brown  sugar,  one  cup  butter, 
one-third  cup  chocolate,  grated,  one  cup 
sour  milk,  two  cups  flour,  three  eggs,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  one  tablespoon  baking 
powder.  Cream  butter  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether,  add  the  chocolate,  which  has  been 
melted  over  hot  water,  then  beaten  eggs, 
sour  milk  and  dry  ingredients  sifted  to¬ 
gether.  Use  the  following  icing:  Two 
cups  white  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  sweet 
milk,  one  egg,  butter  size  of  egg.  Cook 
until  thick.  This  makes  a  large  cake  and 
a  delicious  one.  ruth  w.  Gordon. 


Cape  Cod  Stew 

Fry  out  two  or  three  thick  slices  of  fat 
salt  pork  and  brown  about  3  lbs.  of  stew 
beef  in  this.  A  thick  piece  from  the  neck 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  shin  is  generally 
used.  Cover  this  with  cold  water  and 
cook  slowly  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Then 
salt  and  pepper  well,  and  add  four  or  five 
medium  carrots  and  small  white  turnips, 
half  a  dozen  onions.  Be  sure  to  keep 
enough  water  in  the  kettle  so  that  it 
won’t  burn  on.  and  to  make  about  a  quart 
of  gravy  when  it  is  done.  Three-quarters 
of  an  hour  before  dinner  add  half  a  dozen 
peeled  white  potatoes  and  add  dumplings 
the  last  half  hour.  When  they  are  done, 
take  everything  up  carefully  and  arrange 
on  a  large  platter— like  an  old-fashioned 
boiled  dinner,  the  meat  in  the  center, 
'•'hen  thicken  the  gravy  well ;  there  should 
no  about  a  quart,  and  sorve  it  from  a 
bowl.  This  dinner  is  easily  cooked  and 
a  great  favorite  on  the  Cape. 

MABEL  HOWARD. 


Scrapple 

A  correspondent  advises  using  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  for  making  scrapple.  I 
strongly  advise  using  cornmeal  only.  Save 
your  buckwheat  for  cakes,  where  it  is 
good,  but  never  use  it  in  scrapple,  which, 
made  with  meal,  is  one  of  the  best  things 
made*  at  butchering  time.  I  took  some 
to  a  neighbor,  and  they  all  liked  it  so  well 
that  she  hunted  up  a  recipe  for  making  it 
but  unfortunately  it  called  for  buckwheat! 
and  not  knowing  how  mine  was  made  she 
made  it  according  to  her  recipe,  and  they 
could  not  use  it  at  all,  but  had  to  throw 
it  out.  I  have  the  heads  cleaned  very 
carefully  ;  then  I  go  over  them  again  and 
trike  off  all  the  fat  I  can  get  for  lard. 

I  ut  on  the  heads  and  boil  until  very  ten¬ 
der  and  dropping  from  the  bones.  Partly 
cool  and  pick  the  meat  in  strings  with  the 
fingers.  It  is  better  so  than  when  ground 
and  you  will  find  all  the  little  bones! 
b-train  the  liquor  and  return  to  kettle 
and  add  the  meat.  Bring  to  a  brisk  boil, 
season  with  salt,  pepper  and  sage  to  suit 
taste,  and  thicken  with  meal  as  you  would 
for  mush.  When  ready  to  take  off  taste 
again  to  see  if  it  is  seasoned  right,  and 
take  up  in  proper  molds  for  slicing;  when 
cold  fry  like  mush.  It  will  frv  itself  like 
sausage  with  no  other  grease/  It  browns 
quickly  and  is  fine.  Keep  in  cool  place, 
but  do  r >  c  allow  to  freeeze,  as  that  makes 
it  crumbly.  mrs.  j.  m.  t.  I 
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Before  you  decide 

investigate  the  merits  of 
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Should  you  contemplate  installing  a 
water  system  in  your  home  at  any  time 
during  the  next  year  it  is  to  your  interest 
to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  merits  of  Hoosier  Water 
Service  installations.  We  can  aid  you  in  securing  an  outfit 
which  will  give  you  the  right  kind  of  service. 

Easy  to  Install  and  Operate 

Hoosier  Water  Service  installations  may  be  operated  by  any 
power — electric  motor,  gasoline  engine  or  windmill.  Motors 
supplied  for  use  in  connection  with  farm  electric  power 
plants.  Outfits  are  easily  installed,  and 
once  installed  require  but  little  attention. 

Expense  for  operating  is  very  low,  and 
the  service  obtained  is  the  equal  of  that 
furnished  by  city  water  service. 

Do  not  continue  to  pump  and  carry  by  hand  all 
the  water  needed  in  and  about  the  home. 

A  Hoosier  installation  will  free  you  from  this 
drudgery. 


Illustrated  Bulletin  describing 
Hoosier  installations  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  Write  today . 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  Y 


Kendallville,  Indiana 
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ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Warmth  For  The 

Entire 

Home 

■I  -,/*///  < 


Beware!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Bain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid.’ 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


From  one  big  warm  air  reg¬ 
ister  or  from  warm  air  reg¬ 
isters  throughout  your 
home.  Make  your  plana 
kwowfor  this  comfort  and 
convenience  in  your 
home.  And  save  money 
by  buying  direct  from 
the  factory.  Post  your¬ 
self  and  protect  your 
pocketbook  by  get¬ 
ting  the  Kalamazoo- 
Direct-to-You. 


Cathor  Ess,  Piymenls— Taka 
10  Months  or  I  Tear  lo  Pay 


on  Fnmaceo,  Rannos,  Com¬ 
bination  Coal  and  Gas  RanKos, 
Kitchen  Kabinets,  Washing 
Machines,  Paints,  Roofinir, 
Rugs,  Sewing  Machines, 
Cream  Separators  and  scores 
moro  farm  and  homo  necessi¬ 
ties.  Just  send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postcard  and  Aik 
for  Catalog  Mo.  910  . 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mfra. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kail  am  ft  700 

Registered  Direct  to  You’ 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
f it  1  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
eent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion.  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws,  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

“  Dish  Toweling  ” 

Direct  from  Mill 

15  yds.  of  best  quality  14"  checked  Cotton  Dish 
Toweling  sent  postpaid  for  Two  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  CLINTON,  MASS. 


COFFEE 

A  lbs.  of  Best  01  AO 

“  SAN  BO 

Pure  Coffee  Cround  or  Bean) 

Sent  Pared  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 

tOO  Van!  £>yk  Stores  in  30  ctfj.es-  :? 


I AGENTS  I 
I  WANTED | 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  New 
York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto. 

i  Address : 

1  ‘The  Rural  New-Yorker  I 

1  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York  City  i 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R 


N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 


#  - -  yuu  II  utT  C 

quic  rep  y  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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for  reducing  the  damage. 


White-faced  Cattle  in  the  West 

Perusing  Tim  It.  N.-Y.  I  noticed  an 
article  b.v  Mrs.  Harriet  Freeman.  As  she 
gave  her  location  as  Connecticut,  it 
stirred  up  some  of  those  memories  that, 
have  been  lying  dormant  these  many 
years  when  she  mentioned  those  “good 
old  days”  and  also  spoke  of  the  ox  teams. 
No  doubt  she  can  call  to  mind  when 
Farmer  Smith  or  Jones  used  to  go  to  mill 
or  the  woodlot  for  a  load  of  wood  and 
maneuver  his  oxen  with  the  long  whip¬ 
stock  and  lash,  geeing  or  hawing  Bright 
and  Hi  wdle  or  other  cherished  names. 
Our  memory  carries  us  back  to  those  days 
when  an  oxcart  was  the  proper  thing 
for  a  farmer,  there  being  only  a  few  ox 
wagons,  as  the  cart  would  unload  .so 
easily.  It  was  quite  an  art  to  balance 
the  load  so  the  oxen  would  not  have  to 
bear  the  loads  on  their  necks. 

In  those  bygone  days  in  the  little  farm¬ 
ing  community  where  we  lived  when  a 
boy,  there  were  but  two  spans  of  horses 
owned  by  farmers.  Most  owned  “single 
rigs”  that  took  the  family  to  church,  post- 
office,  grist  mill,  or  to  visit,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

When  we  first  landed  in  the  \\  est.  you 
could  sec  long  strings  of  “bull  teams,’’ 
with  extra  trail  wagons,  that  used  to 
“haul  in”  our  supplies,  but  as  the  iron 
horse  came  to  the  front  the  “bull whacker” 
or  “skinner”  had  to  hunt  other  occupa¬ 
tions. 

II  wasn’t  all  easy  sledding  in  those 
days.  We  well  remember  an  old-timer,  a 
friend  of  ours,  telling  of  going  for  the 
government  after  a  load  of  freight  late 
in  flic  season,  and  only  by  an  extra  price 
per  hundred  was  he  induced  to  make  the 
trip.  He  got  his  load  at  the  railroad  and 
was  on  his  way  back  when  a  snowstorm 
overtook  him.  so  he  camped  and  made 
preparations  for  the  night,  to  be  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  he  could.  He  fed  out  all  the 
grain  he  had  on  his  wagons  to  the  cattle, 
lost  them  all,  was  tied  up  there  himself 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  only  thing  that 
saved  his  neck  was  the  provisions  hi1  had 
for  the  government,  which  he  dug  into. 
At  another  time  lightning  killed  all  the 
stock  that  was  in  the  bull  team  but  one 
bull,  that  was  one  of  the  wheelers:  In¬ 
dians  were  given  the  carcasses,  and  they 
surely  made  a  feast. 

Mrs.  Freeman  says  it  is  “heart  hunger” 
that  prompted  her  to  write  the  note.  As 
the  yeu  have  flown,  no  doubt  many 
times  she  has  wonder  what  had  become  of 
the  progeny  of  those  "whitefaces  that 
her  husband  took  such  an  interest  in,  and 
no  doubt  Mrs.  Freeman  also.  Here  is  a 
picture  taken  a  few  years  ago  of  some 
“whitefaces”  we  had  in  the  corral.  These 
cattle  were  calves  just  branded,  and  we 
thought  they  were  such  a  nice  bunch  we 
would  get  them  on  paper.  This  photo¬ 
graph  is  considered -by  cowmen  as  being 
better  than  the  general  average,  as  it 
shows  the  brands  so  plainly,  a.  p.  now. 

Wyoming. 


Why  Canadian  Milk  Is  Cheaper 

I  have  no  figures  with  which  to  back 
my  views,-  but  I  am  confident  that  the 
Canadian  farmer  cannot  produce  milk  any 
cheaper  than  the  Vermont  fanner  if  he 
reckons  all  the  legitimate  costs  as  such. 
Canadian  farmers  are  selling  their  milk 
cheaper  than  we  are.  I  am  told,  and  this 
is  hearsay  only,  that  the  price  in  Canada 
is  about  5.3  cents  per  hundred  lower  than 
in  Vermont.  In  my  opinion  there  are 
three  reasons  why  Canadian  farmers  are 
willing  to  produce  cheap  milk.  They  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  present  international  exchange 
rate,  which  is  favorable  to  a  Canadian 
farmer  selling  his  product  in  the  United 
States  just  as  it  is  for  the  Danish  farmer 
who  is  shipping  butter  into  the  United 
States  from  Demark. 

2.  The  large  amount  of  family  labor 
which  the  average  French  Canadian  fam¬ 
ily  is  able  to  contribute  and  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  considered  in  making  this 
price.  The  families  are  \  y  large,  and 
these  people  are  willing  to  work  very  long 
hours  for  a  small  return. 

3.  The  relatively  low  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  with  which  these  farmers  are  satis¬ 
fied,  as  contrasted  with  the  higher  stand¬ 


ard  which  the  American  farmer  demands^ 
I  am  told  by  workers  in  the  counties  bor¬ 
dering  Canada  that  the  Freueh-Canadian 
families  live  largely  on  coffee  and  beans, 
and  their  plane  of  living  is  on  the  whole 
lower  than  that  of  the  average  American 
farmer. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  very 
large  and  increasing  amount  of  milk  is 
crossing  the  border  from  Canada  to  Ver¬ 
mont  and  being  thrown  on  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  market.  The  New  England  Milk 
Producers’  Association  has  compiled 
rather  astonishing  figures  on  this  subject. 

M.  P.  RASMUSSEN. 

Vermont  College  of  Agriculture. 

Pig  Destroys  Chickens 

I  have  a  boar  that  has  acquired  an  ap¬ 
petite  for  chicken  and  that  kills  every 
chicken  that  gets  into  his  pen  unless 
someone  happens  to  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  at  the  time  to  rescue  it.  He  is 
a  fine  animal  otherwise,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  dispose  of  him.  but  at  the  same  time 
cannot  afford  to  indulge  him  in  his  chick¬ 
en  appetite.  Have  you  a  cure  for  this? 

Lackawanna,  Pa.  J.  C.  w. 

This  habit  is  not  uncommon  among 
hogs.  We  had  a  big  sow  that  was  an  ex¬ 
pert  at  catching  poultry.  She  would  cor¬ 
ner  them  in  her  pen  and  jump  at  them 
with  all  the  quickness  of  a  tiger,  and  she 
killed  more  than  her  value  in  chickens. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  kill  any  animal 
acquiring  this  habit.  If  they  are  too  val¬ 
uable  for  that  there  are  several  remedies 


One  is  to  put 
a  ring  in  the  nose  or  the  snout  of  the 
hog,  and  fasten  a  piece  of  shingle  or  light 
board  to  this  ring,  so  that  it  hangs  down 
in  front  of  the  hog’s  mouth.  This  will 
not  prevent  the  boar  from  feeding,  but 
whenever  he  springs  at  a  chicken  the 
board  will  drop  in  front  of  his  mouth  and 
prevent  his  biting.  Another  remedy  is  to 
take  the  leg  of  an  old  boot,  either  rubber 


or  leather,  put  two  rings  in  the  upper 
part,  and  fasten  these  rings  to  the  hog’s 
ears,  so  that  the  flat  boot  will  hang  down 
over  the  hog’s  eyes  and  face.  That  blinds 
him  without  doing  any  injury,  and  as  he 
cannot  see  the  chicken  he  can’t  be  sure 
of  his  jump  and  the  bird  will  have  a 
chance  to  escape.  The  most  sensible  way, 
however,  to  cure  the  trouble  is  to  kill  the 
hog. 


Whipping  Cream  Without  Forming 
Butter 

A  farm  woman  some  time  ago  asked 
for  information ;  she  tried  to  make 
whipped  cream,  and  it  went  into  butter. 
The  answer  blamed  temperature  for  this. 
Put  a  spoonful  of  sugar  in  cream,  then 
whip  fast ;  you  will  get  whipped  cream  in¬ 
stead  of  butter.  T.  B. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Wyoming  Corral 

The  temperature  at  which  cream  is 
whipped  is  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  preventing  churning.  The  cream 
should  be  chilled  and  kept  cold  until 
whipped.  As  the  temperature  approaches 
(50  degrees  and  above  it  favors  churning. 
It  is  the  common  practise  to  add  sugar 
and  extract  before  whipping.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  they  affect  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  preventing  churning.  J.  w.  b. 


17,602  Pounds  Milk; 
850.5  lbs.  butter  fat 
a  year  is  the 
record  of  this  splen¬ 
did  AYRSHIRE. 
Healthy?  Of  course' 


You,  too,  can  have  record  cows 


Even  though  you  may  not  have  a 
single  cow  in  your  dairy  that  can 
ever  hope  to  approach  the  mark  of 
a  champion,  there  are  nevertheless 
many  opportunities  in  almost  every 
dairy  for  greatly  increased  milk 
production. 

How?  Simply  by  keeping  an  ac¬ 
curate  record  of  every  cow — and 
working  to  make  each  cow  BEAT 
HER  OWN  RECORD.  Milk  records 
are  great  indicators  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  a  cow’s  physical  condition. 
If  the  milk-making  organs  become 
sluggish,  you’ll  soon  learn — as  others 
have — that  a  little  prompt  attention 
to  health  will  return  dollars  for 
every  penny  spent. 


For  toning  up  and  warding  off  the  dis¬ 
eases  that  attack  the  organs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  nothing  has  yet  been  found  so 
promptly  effective  as  the  Kow-Kare  treat¬ 
ment.  At  slight  expense -you  can  insure 
your  cows  against  disease  by  its  mod¬ 
erate  use. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  Kow-Kare 
act  directly  on  the  digestive  and  genital 
organs,  making  them  function  normally. 
Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  After¬ 
birth,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite,  Bunches 
can  be  prevented — or  successfully  treated 
— by  following  the  simple  Kow-Kare 
home  treatment. 

Convince  yourself  by  testing  Kow-Kare 
on  one  cow.  Your  feed  dealer,  general 
store  or  druggist  sells  it  in  70c  and  $1.4Q 
packages. 

FREE — Our  useful  book  on  cow  dis¬ 
orders,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.”  Write 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


NOTE: — The  trade - 
mark  name  has  been 
changed  from  KOW- 
KURE  to  KOW- 
KARE— a  name  more 
expressive  of  both 
the  PREVENTIVE 
and  CURATIVE 
qualities  of  the  remedy 
There  is  not  the 
slightest  [ change  in 
formula  or  manu¬ 
facture. 
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Eastern  Breeders  Organize 

The  Eastern  Breeders  of  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  cattle  held  their  first  annual  meeting 
at  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on 
February  17  and  organized  the  first  East¬ 
ern  association  of  the  breed  ever  formed. 
Due  to  the  increased  cost  of  land  and 
labor  in  the  Central  States  and  depletion 
of  the  range  in  the  Far  West,  coupled 
with  the  low  prices  of  grazing  land  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  their  nearness  to  mar¬ 
ket,  business  has  improved  for  the  East 
ern  beef  producer.  The  fact  that  the  cat¬ 
tle  are  solid  black  in  color,  naturally 
polled,  and  adapt  themselves  to  any  con¬ 
dition.  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  they 
have  won  57  championships  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  Show  in  Chicago,  as 
compared  with  17  for  all  other  breeds 
combined,  has  won  them  favor  with  the 
Eastern  farmer.  There  were  breeds  pres¬ 
ent  from  the  following  States:  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  and  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
meetings  ever  held  in  the  East  ensued. 
Among  the  many  subjects  discussed  were 
various  topics  on  breeding,  advertising, 
publicity,  boys’  and  girls’  calf  clubs,  etc. 
Plans  were  laid  for  a  futurity  show  of 
the  breed  at  one  of  the  Eastern  State 
fairs  this  Fall  and  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  was  authorized  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand  and  make  such  arrangements  as  it 
saw  fit.  The  following  officers  were  elect¬ 
ed  :  President,  C.  W.  Eckardt,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  ;  Vice-President,  A.  W.  Rey¬ 
nolds.  Newtown,  Conn. ;  Secretary -Treas¬ 
urer,  F.  W.  Burnham.  Greenfield.  Mass. ; 
Executive  Committee,  P.  R.  Park.  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Me.;  E.  S.  P.ayard, 'Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ;  J.  S.  Morse,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Butter  Making 

As  a  number  of  readers  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  have  had  some  trouble  in  butter-mak¬ 
ing.  I  will  give  my  method.  Skim  the 
milk  not  later  than  three  to  four  milk¬ 
ings  old,  whether  it  is  sour  or  sweet. 
Churn  the  cream  at  about  65  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Churn  every  other  day ;  all 
other  work  should  be  secondary  to  but¬ 
ter-making.  Under  all  circumstances 
churn  as  often  as  twice  weekly.  Skim 
the  milk  on  churning  days  nearer  to  the 
last  milking  than  on  other  ski  minings, 
and  churn  it  all  together ;  not  necessary 
to  go  through  any  ripening  process;  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  will  both  be  better  than 
to  wait.  The  butter  should  come  in  from 
15  to  20  minutes.  Then  if  a  butter  bowl 
is  used  for  washing  and  salting  the  butter 
it  and  the  ladle  should  be  thoroughly 
scalded  and  afterwards  cooled,  so  that  the 
butter  will  not  stick  to  either  while  being 
used. 

Wash  the  butter  in  three  or  four  waters 
of  about  the  same  temperature  as  the 
buttermilk,  colder  or  warmer  as  the  case 
seems  to  need.  Then  salt  the  butter, 
using  about  eight  oz.  to  10  lbs.  of  butter, 
according  to  taste.  Work  the  butter  with 
ladle  towards  you  and  from  you  about  six 
times  each  way,  taking  about  *4  lb.  of 
butter  each  pull.  Drain  off  brine  as 
often  as  it  accumulates.  If  the  butter  is 
worked  too  much  it  will  be  salvy,  if  not 
enough,  streaked. 

Usually  the  cream  will  need  coloring, 
especially  in  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring, 
using  about  one  teaspoonful  for  three  to 
four  gallons  of  cream.  Cream,  if  mid¬ 
dling  free  from  milk,  produces  nearly 
one-half  its  bulk  of  butter,  depending  of 
course  on  the  richness  of  the  milk  from 
which  the  cream  is  taken.  We  must  al¬ 
ways  bear  in  mind  that  milk  kept  too 
long  before  skimming,  or  cream  before  it 
is  churned,  will  produce  bitter,  flaky,  un¬ 
desirable  butter.  In  packing  in  tubs  or 
jars  it  should  always  be  by  pressing  down 
with  ladle,  and  never  by  trying  to  smooth 
by  drawing,  as  that  will  injure  the  grain 
and  appearance.  A.  r.  j. 


LSTEIN  CATTLE 


H.R.  BOOMER,  New  Plymouth,  Idaho,  writes  : 

“I  engaged  in  breeding  purebred  Holsteins 
because  this  is  a  natural  dairy  country,  and  because 
Holsteins  are  the  largest  producers,  according  to 
the  Advanced  Registry  records  of  the  various  breed 
associations.  Long  ago  I  noticed  that  whenever  a  cow  did  something  worth 
publishing  it  was  usually  a  Holstein  cow.” 

Send  For  Free  Booklets 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA  105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


200  HOLSTEINS 


GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  In 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  id-year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
#20.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y, 


COWS  WANTED-^ ny  Number 

Grade  Holsteins  preferred.  State  kind  you  have, 
how  many,  and  price.  Must  he  cheap. 

VAN  DER  MENLEN  BROS.  Monroe,  New  York 

Holstciii-Kriesiau  Heifer  and  Itu  II  Calve*.  Pure  bred  register. 

edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding- 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  RR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves  •«*;,£ 

upon  application.  E.  E.  ridout,  Supt.  Ophir  Firm.  Pnrcbiue,  N  Y. 


SHEEP 


W 


ANTB!) — Thirty  Grade  Hornet  Ewe*.  Two  or  three 
years  old-  BiCOADLANI)  FARMS,  Hammondsport,  N.Y. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBGRGH,  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.Y. 

King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  heifer  born  in  October  who  is 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  LYONS  out  of  a  85-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  is  a  13-lb. 
two-year  old  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIS  who  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  out  of  a 
former  world's  champion  40-1  b.  cow.  There 
is  no  place  where  you  can  get  5,0  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes.  Bred  to  Imp.  11am.  Hue  March  last  and 
April.  Special  prices.  HUBERT  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Fills,  N.Y. 

Cnrea|0  It  eg.  II  AVI  PSII  IKE  S1IKEP.  It  AM  S  and 
TUI  OdiU  EWES.  Apply  OI'IIIU  FA IIM.  I'nrrliH,,.  N.  y. 

FOK  SALE— <S  Keg.  llumpnlilre  Ewes,  due  March  1st;  10 
choice  Ewe  Lambs.  THOS.  HASLETT.  Hall.  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Kuril  Lambs,  #15  to  $20.  Also  bred 
ewes,  $20  to  $25.  Stevens  Bros.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Milking  Shorthorns  ££!  il’,"  5 

for  milk  anti  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
|  Inquiries  Invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinglonvitle,  N  Y. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORN  B.  CALVES,  $50.  E.  B  E  OX.  Lowell,  Miss 

r~ 


AYRSHIRES 


[ 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE-To  Settle  an  Estate 

must  sell  registered  Jack,  9  years  old,  well  built, 
from  imported  stock.  Also  Kentucky  saddle  horse 
well  gaiter),  stylish,  gentle,  live  years  old.  DAVID  TOD 
ESTATE.  404  Mahoning  Bank  Buildina,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

$250  Buys  Recorded  Percheron  Stallion 

7  yrs.:  1500  lbs.;  a  choice  animal. 

BILDING  FARM  -  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire 

Black  Reg.  Percheron  STALLION 

Good  breeder.  Age,  ten.  Four  young  registered 
mares,  ready  to  work.  Priced  to  sell. 

BARTON  MARTIN,  Clarence  Center,  N.Y. 

For  saI.E — Direct u m  Kelly,  2:03),  mare  in  foal  to 
“Peter  Agam,”  2:13.V.  Win.  Tutor,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


DoeKidl  ^-K*To.ege,.^U1?;  Bilck’  pure  Toggonburg 
UUG  MU5  dams?  ijts.  Ilr.  Gordon,  Cranbury,  N.  J, 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

Weave  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 

Rugged  Producing  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

FOSTERFIELD’S  REG.  JERSEYS 

FOK  SALE— Heifers  due  soon,  several  by  bull  out  of  Re¬ 
gister  of  Merit  cow.  Heifer  calves  and  cows.  Write 

E  OS  I  KITE  I  El, IT’S,  P.O.Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ^ 


For  Sale-Mangle  Cattle  Beets  Z NS'JiJggL 

John  L.  Shultz  Sons  Co.,  Inc..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


lOR  BALE.  I’nlr  Alec  Hereford  Steers.  Broken. 
C.  W .  TYRREIiI.  -  Stepney,  Oonn. 


Econom 
Production 
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irtGUERNSEYS^gll 


I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  producing  the  best,”  said  one  breeder 
who  is  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  3o  Guernseys  descended  from  one  cow 
purchased  nine  years  ago.  "The  raising  of  registered  cattle  gives 
much  greater  pleasure  than  raising  common  stock.”  Let  us  tell  veil 
about  others  who  have  succeeded  with  Guernseys.  y 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  38  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  Fofh&us 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Fanners  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King1  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glen  wood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 


and  Pedigrees. 


WAWA  DAIRY  FARMS.  22  S.  226  St..  Phil*.,  Pa. 


FRITZLYN  FARM  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Grandsons  of  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 

3  to  9  mos.,  out.  of  A.  R.  cows.  Also  one  16  mos.,  MAT 
ROSE  anil  MA8HKK  SEQUEL  breeding.  Federal  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  5079.  Write  at  once  for  prices  rind 
full  particular  s.  WM.  F.  FRETZ,  PipersvlIU  Penn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 
HviLLR  Flats,  Ohenanoo  Co.,  New  York 


STANNOX  FARM 

Otters  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  three  to  ten  months  old,  out  of  high  test- 
\"8  A.  K.  Dams  from  a‘  clean,  tuberous 
tested  herd.  Prices  from  *150-$250.  Wr,.j 
for  extended  pedigrees. 

P.  1.  Staples,  Mgr.,  Ka*t  llolllnton.  Mass. 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  Li«t  of  Bull  Calves  from  3  to 
•onstltutlon*  A‘  “  b"edi"g  Wlth  8IZ6  *nd 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Box  60,  Rotlyn,  N.  Y. 


» 


5 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florlmm  Laddie,”  who  is  the  £ 
best  proven  SON  of  "NE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are  C 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better  - 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 

W rite  at  once  for  prices  anil  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS.  Saugerties.  New  York 

Raff  flllPrnqpV  Rulle  Fr,ced  at  half  their  value, 
neg.  ouernsey  DIMS  *«s  to  $100.  One  to  fourteen 

mos.  old.  .IIIIIICH  IE.  Gibson,  Whitney  Cm,, inn,  N.Y. 

YFften  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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HOLSTEINS 

•• 

•• 

HOLSTEINS 

•  • 

•  • 

d’he  Profit  Breed 


The  Key  to  Dairy  Profits”  and  ‘  ‘Jersey 
facts”  —  two  important  books,  telling 
how  fanners  are  making  real  profit  today 
with  Jerseys  how  anyone  can  do  it  any. 
where.  Whether  you  are  interested  in 
one  cow  or  a  hundred,  these  books  will 
show  you  how  to  make  money. 

Free — Write  today 
American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.324-GW.23St. 

New  York 


Birchbrow  Jerseys 

We  offer  for  immediate  sale  sev¬ 
eral  Jersey  bull  calves  and  heifers. 
Also  several  Jersey  cows,  just 
freshened.  Registered  Stock.  Prices 
unusually  reasonable.  Herd  sired 
by  Pogis  1H) th  of  Hood  Farm,  out 
of  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm, 
World’s  Champion  Jersey  cow. 

BIRCHBROW  FARM 
Haverhill . Mass. 


FLINTSTONE 

BERKSHIRE 

Registered,  immune  bred  sows  showing  safe 
to  the  service  of  the  Grand  Champion  boar 
Pearl  s .Successor  8tli,  2557(18,  and  due  to  far¬ 
row  in  March  and  April.  Write  for  sale  list. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


^ Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rrl  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

at  IIIGIIWOOD 

The  first,  prize  aged  sow  at  tho  National  Swine  Show 
mill  tho  largest  and  heaviest  sow  there  was  sired  by  a 
boar  we  bred  and  sold  for  $100.  She  defeated  sows 
that  have  been  Grand  Champions  at  over  a  dozen  of 
the  largest  State  Fairs.  The  heaviest,  Berkshire  boar 
at  thus  show  was  bred  by  us.  We  offer  100  gilts  and 
sows  of  same  blood  lines,  bred  for  spring  litters 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpondlng,  Box  15,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


c 


SWINE 


“H  A  M  PS  H  I  R  E 

Spring  Boars  at  $30;  Young  Pigs  at  $10  at  lOwks 
Bred  Sows  at  Prices  you  can  afford  to  Pay.  Write 
lluw-  J-  M.  FARNSWORTH.  Star  Route.  Cuba.  N.  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 

Sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chester 
TV  bite  Boar  of  the  Past— and  other  winning  sires. 
Bred  gilts— Service  boars.  Orders  booked  for  Spring 
pigs  at  $20  each  at  8  wks.  with  registration  cectifi- 
.  ates,  victor  FARMS.  Bellvale,  New  York 

Big  Type  Chester  Whites 

Pigs  10  wks.  to  81110s.  Pairs  and  Trio  110  kin.  Sired 
by  i .000  lb.  Boars.  Boars  a  specialty. 

OAKDALE  FARM,  CLYDE  B.  THOMAS.  Boonsboro,  Md. 

.  or  Sale— Hampshire  Boar  \ygimTrk^uyeTr 

old;  son  of  “  Cherpkee’s  Gold  Mine."  Reasonably  priced. 

Joseph  Loiter,  Dupont  Circle.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Swine 

IP  1  Vl  t  Pill  A  011.1,  A..  A  ... rt  ..  .1  111  L  l  A 


Why  not  buy 

- .—  the  best  f 

Eight  Blue  Ribbons.  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Wr  ite  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  0ANEN 
H0WER.  Mtnagar  Cedars  Farm  Penllvn,  Pa.  H.  E.  DRAYTON,  Proprists 


Registered  Berkshires 

We  are  offering  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get 
l  started  in  the  Pure  Bred  Hog  business.  Bred  Sows 
and  Gilts,  Service  Boars,  Open  Gilts  and  Boars  of 
|  best  breeding,  BLYTHEW000  FARMS,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  40  Epochal-Matchless- Emblem  and  Real 
I  I  ype  Sows,  safe  in  pie,  for  March  and  April  farrow- 
[ing;  Also  service  boars  and  Registered  shoats  of 
|  both  sex.  RICHARD  H.  STONE.  Trumansburo.  New  York 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

SFamoi1?  ’^b'istered  Immune,  bred  Sows  rind  Gilts  (Fall 
I  Of, ™}.9>  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Sytnboleer’s  Superb, 
2.163.%,  and  Puke  s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Murbledaie,  Conn. 

I  _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

Large,  Registered  Berkshires 

all  ages  ;  shipped  on  approval. 

DAVII)  AVI  ANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

NeNon’s  Berkshires.  Fall  pigs,  $20.  Sired  by  Ileal 
iypis  Value,  2nd.  Sows  bred  to  him  at  $100  to  $150  Open 
gilts,  $3j;  all  good  ones.  W.  0.  NELSDN.  Jr.,  Porter.  Delaware 

Registered  Berkshires  2?£S8*bS2£ 

0%  mos.  old.  $17  each  KamaI'OUOII  kaioi,  Oakland,  N. 

Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

Best  of  Breeding.  Fine  gilts,  boar  pigs  and  Rervice  boars. 

R.  E.  WATS  .  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

SWINE  “ 

Poland-China  Yearling  SOWS 

Due  to  farrow  in  April.  By  my  Gram]  Champion 
Herd  Boar  “  KNOX’S  BIG  BOB.” 

Dr.  KNOX  -  Danbury,  Conn. 

0UR0C-JERSEYS — Thoroughbred — reg’d — inoculated — 2  yr*. 

— one  boar.  Also  one  sow  bred  to  this  boar  to  farrow 
in  spring.  Phon  Vanutt  *6.  FRIENDLY  FARM,  West  Nyack,  N.f. 

0!*  °-'8-  Keg:-  Free.  15  choice  pigs,  $12  each.  Ready  April 
•  15.  Order  now.  Sat.  guar.  R.  HILL,  Seneea  Falls,  N.f. 

I  not  An  opportunity  to  buy  fall  and  winter  bir  type 
LUS I  Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Order  your  spring  pirs 
now.  Write  (1,  Clyde  Thompson,  Cbamfeersborg,  Fa.  B.  10 
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Patented 

Do°d£?nt  More  Unadillas  are  purchased  in  the 

Ladder  jrast  each  year  than  of  any  two  other 

silos  made. 

The  Unadilla  leads  because  it  gives  its  purchasers 
most  silo  satisfaction.  This  satisfaction  consists  in 
perfect  silage,  made  and  kept  at  lowest  cost,  with¬ 
out  waste,  and  in  providing  most  safety  and  greatest 
convenience  in  the  daily  work. 

Send  today  for  our  catalog  describing  the  patented, 
airtight,  combination  door  and  safety  ladder,  which 
more  than  any  other  one  structural  feature  has 
given  the  Unadilla  its  leadership. 

Learn  how  early  orders  earn  extra  discounts;  how  most 
can  be  saved  on  the  purchase  price  by  ordering  now. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


imm 


Ready  for 
All-Around 
Work  On 
Any  Size 
Farm 


Study  the  work  of  this  little  tractor.  See  whether  it  does  not  give  you 
the  logical,  practical  answer  to  the  power  problem  on  your  farm.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  it  to  be  the  biggest  success  ever  offered  in  a  small  tractor. 


Here’s  dependable  power  in  small  size — quality  construction  at  low  cost — a  complete 
power  plant  that  can  put  speed  and  economy  into  practically  any  kind  of  farm  work. 


It  can  be  used  profitably  on  any  size  farm.  Be¬ 
sides  plowing  you  can  hitch  it  to  your  disc  har¬ 
row,  grain  drill,  mower,  binder,  manure  spreader 
or  other  machines  and  finish  your  work  in  much 
less  time  and  at  lower  cost  than  with  animal 
power.  Also  runs  a  small  thresher,  silo  filler  and 
other  belt  machinery. 

One  owner  says:  “We  have  never  required  the 
service  of  any  of  your  service  men  and  the  little 
tractor  has  never  refused  to  go.  We  are  pulling 
what  we  consider  a  good  six-horse  load  and 
seem  to  have  plenty  of  reserve  power.” 

It  is  built  complete  in  the  Avery  factories.  Has 


a  6-cylinder  motor  with  extra  strong  crankshaft 
and  connecting  rods.  Also  centrifugal  governor 
entirely  enclosed  running  in  .oil,  high  tension 
magneto,  thermo-siphon  cooling  system,  selec¬ 
tive  sliding  transmission,  and  is  roller  and  ball 
bearing  equipped.  Platform,  seat,  tool  box, 
drawbar,  air  cleaner,  etc., are  regular  equipment. 
Write  for  special  circular  describing  this  small 
tractor  and  also  Avery  Model  “B”  5-10  H.  P.  Or 

Ask  for  the  Avery  Catalog 

showing  the  complete  line  of  Avery  Tractors. 
Tractor-Drawn  and  Tractor-Operated  Machin¬ 
ery. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  20  Iowa  Street,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


Avery  6-Cylinder  Tractor 
with  Orchard  Fenders. 


Branch  Houses,  Distributors  and  Service 
Stations  covering  every  State  in  the  Union 


Tractors. Trucks, Motor  Cultivators, 
Threshers.  Plows,  etc. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  aeal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Passing  of  a  Notable  Dairyman 

The  recent  death  of  Willis  J.  Eldridge, 
of  Aurora,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  loss  to  the  farm  and  commercial 
dairy  industry  of  northern  Ohio.  As  a 
young  man,  back  in  about  1868,  he  caught 
a  glint  of  the  future  dairying  that  was 
entirely  to  change  the  methods  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  this  dairy  district,  and  built  a 
small  patron  o'-  se  ' > 'Tory.  Though  big 
capital  was  nj*'t  .anted,  he  succeeded 
beyond  all  prophecy,  and  was  soon  build¬ 
ing  additions ;  bought  and  leased  adjoin¬ 
ing  farms,  covered  tTiein  with  dairies,  en¬ 
tered  the  great  markets  with  his  produce 
and  won  a  standing.  Then  he  began  to 
build  and  rent  other  factories,  then 
changed  to  the  exclusive  buying  of  milk 
outright,  and  in  time  came  to  conduct 
over  25  factories  in  three  or  four  coun¬ 
ties.  and  under  “brand”  names.  The  qual¬ 
ity  and  excellence  of  these  different  brands 
were  guaranteed,  and  the  great  buyers 
began  to  order  by  brand.  These  came  to 
have  a  great  market  value.  The  farms 
were  added  to  until  they  covered  quite 
2.000  acres,  and  were  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  appliances.  Then  cnipe  the 
day  of  milk-selling  to  the  cities,  changing 
in  a  few  years  the  whole  system  of  dairy¬ 
ing.  The  factories  disappeared  one  by 
one.  Then  he  became  a  cheese  broker, 
buying  and  selling  New  York,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  cheese  by*  the  thousands, 
with  much  success.  Then  came  failing 
health,  a  sudden  change,  and  Will  (he 
was  Will  to  everyone)  Eldridge  has  ceased 
to  work  and  live,  aged  78  years.  He  was 
most  public-spirited,  generous  to  a  fault 
both  to  the  public  and  his  church.  In 
business  he  was  the  soul  of  honor,  his 
word  beyond  dispute,  and  the  friend  of 
everyone.  His  death  is  a  public  loss, 
hard  to  replace,  and  a  life  long  to  be  kept 
in  cherished  remembrance.  J.  G. 


Shoes  for  the  Oxen 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Bcrrang  and  his  ox 
team,  I  would  advise  him  to  keep  upon 
dirt  roads  as  much  as  possible,  and  when 
he  has  to  drive  on  the  hard  roads  to  put 
old  bagging  on  their  feet.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  slipping,  and  also  help  to  keep  their 
feet  from  getting  sore.  When  I  was  a 
boy  my  father  had  two  yokes  of  oxen,  and 
both  could  trot  like  a  team  of  horses.  We 
had  a  negro  driver,  and  he  would  run  the 
handle  of  ox  whip  between  their  hind 
legs,  and  they  would  trot  just  as  fast  as 
an  ordinary  team  of  horses.  I  am  glad 
farmers  of  rough  land  are  getting  ahead 
to  the  use  of  oxen  again.  They  are  A1 
for  rough  work.  I.  S.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

If  Mr.  Berrang  would  shoe  his  oxen 
with  light-weight  horseshoes  of  the  drive 
or  screw-calk  type  lie  would  overcome  his 
trouble.  We  all  know  by  experience  an 
ox  is  a  hard  thing  to  shoe,  as  he  does  not 
like  to  have  his  feet  picked  up  as  you 
would  a  horse.  Therefore  we  have  to  try 
something  else.  When  I  was  a  boy  my 
father  had  oxen,  and  he  used  to  shoe  them 
with  my  help  and  that  of  my  brother. 
Take  a  cireingle  and  put  around  the  flank 
of  the  ox  with  two  rings  at  the  top  of 
his  hip.  Sew  them  in  about  four  inches 
apart,  so  they  will  not  slide.  Then  take 
a  half-inch  rope  about  three  feet  long, 
with  a  pulley  :  put  the  pulley  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  rope,  fasten  both  ends  in  the 
rings  in  the  cireingle.  Let  it  hang  down 
over  the  tail  of  the  ox.  then  buckle  a 
hamo  strap  with  a  ring  in  it  around  the 
leg  of  the  ox  between  hoof  and  dew  claw. 
Take  a  rope  10  feet  long  and  tie  it  to  the 
ring  in  the  strap  around  the  leg:  pass 
it  through  pulley.  Tie  the  ox  up  by 
throwing  the  rope  over  a  limb  of  a  tree 
or  over  a  beam  in  the  barn,  and  pull 
gently.  It  will  raise  the  hind  foot  so 
you  can  take  out  the  calks  and  put  in  new 
ones. 

Now  for  the  forefeet.  Take  a  rope  or 
strap,  pick  up  the  front  foot  and  bind 
it  so  the  hoof  will  hit  the  forearm  below 
the  body  and  between  the  hoof  and  ankle. 
The  ox  then  will  be  unable  to  get  his  foot 
down  until  it  is  unfastened.  Let  me  say 
now  for  the  help  of  the  farmer  if  he  has 
a  cow  that  is  mean  to  milk  the  above  fix 
on  her  will  prevent  her  moving  her  hind 
feet  much.  Put  the  strap  on  the  foot  on 
the  same  side  you  are  milking  on  ;  it  has 
saved  a  good  many  pails  of  milk  for  me. 
and  others  I  have  seen  use  it.  It  is  a 
quick  fix.  and  does  not  anger  the  cow.  1 
think  if  Mr.  Berrang  will  try  this,  and 
sees  that  no  dirt  or  mud  is  left  between 
the  quarters  to  cause  infection,  he  will 
get  along  nicely.  w.  a.  iiaynes. 

New  York. 

A  shoe  for  an  ox  has  to  be  made  in 
two  parts,  as  the  foot  is  divided  and  the 
hoof  has  to  be  pared  or  rasped  to  fit.  As 
the  ox  cannot  stand  on  three  feet  while 
being  shod,  in  this  hill  country  they  make 
use  of  what  is  called  an  ox  sling,  which 
is  simply  a  broad  belt  or  sling  to  pass 
under  the  belly  of  the  ox,  not  to  hold  him 
up  in  the  air.  but  simply  to  help  support 
him.  The  sling  is  supported  from  two 
upright  posts.  Then  blocks  on  each  cor¬ 
ner  are  needed  to  support  the  hoofs 
while  the  shoes  are  being  nailed  on.  Any 
blacksmith  in  this  part  of  the  country 
shoes  oxen.  The  men  who  use  them  in 
the  woods  generally  take  with  them  or 
make  a  sling.  The  posts  need  to  be  six 
to  eight  feet  high  two  on  each  side,  with 
a  beam  on  top  to  support  the  sling,  con¬ 
nected  at  the  ends  to  steady  it.  Some 
have  four  stationary  nailing  blocks 
(slanting  tops);  some  have  a  movable 
one.  I  wish  I  had  a  pattern  for  a  single 
ox  yoke  such  as  Mr.  Berrang  uses;  also 
smaller  ones  for  a  calf.  C.  F.  F. 

New  Hampshire. 


THE  Indiana  Silo  led  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  silo  principle  to  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers. 

It  leads  in  the  number  of  farmers  who 
own  and  use  it — more  than  60,000.  It  has 
always  led  in  Silo  value — in  material,  work¬ 
manship,  most  years  of  perfect  silo  service 
for  the  price. 

Indiana  factories  throughout  the  country 
are  located  near  the  great  com  growin-  and 
cattle  raising  sections.  They  operate  eco¬ 
nomically  on  a  large  scale  and  savings  are 
passed  on  to  the  farmers. 

Write  for  the  Indiana  catalog, 
easy  payment  plan,  and  early 
buyers’  proposition. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  &  TRACTOR  CO. 

43  Vnlon  Bldg.  Anderaon,  Indian* 

43  Silo  Bldg.  ........  Kan#iw  City,  Ho. 

43  Indian*  Bldr . Dr»  iloinas,  low* 

43  Five  Stoek  Exehanea  Bids.  .  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Puts  Horses  In 
Prime  Condition 

Most  horses  will  work  if  they 
feel  right.  When  you  have  to 
force  them,  something  is  wrong. 
No  horse  feels  right  when  worked 
hard  on  warm  spring  days  unless 
his  heavy  winter  coat  is  clipped. 

Spring  clipping  is  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  against  colds,  stiffness 
and  more  serious  horse  ailments. 
It  pays  big.  and  progressive 
farmers  do  it  with  a  Stewart 
No.  1  Ball  Bearing  Clipping 
Machine.  Price  $14  at  your 
dealer’s,  or  we  ship  direct 
on  receipt  of  $2  and  you  pay  balance  on  ar- 


Bigger  Wool  Crop 

The  wool  is  an  important  part  of 
your  sheep  profits.  Get  it  all. 

Hand  blade  shearing  leaves  15% 
of  the  wool  crop  on  the  sheep,  be¬ 
sides  an  uneven  fleece  that  won’t 
bring  best  prices. 

This  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Machine  shears  quick  and  clean, 
leaves  no  ridges.  Quickly  pays  for 
itself,  even  on  a  few  sheep. 

$22  at  your  dealer’s,  or  buy  direct 
from  us,  sending  $2  and  paying 
balance  on  arrival. 

If  your  flock  is  large,  write  for  Catalog 
No.  69  of  power  shearing  machines. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Dept.  AB  141  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


I. 


Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  with! 

Farm  Ditcher  | 
—  and  Grader 

Ik  «r  Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
I '  ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  All  steel.  Reversible.  Adjustable. 
Write  for  free  book  and  our  proposition. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc.  j 
Box  334  Owensboro.  Ky. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Water  Supply  for  Summer  Home 

I  am  interested  in  a  pk  je  of  ground  in 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  on  which 
I  some  day  hope  to  erect  a  little  Summer 
home.  The  logical  sit*  for  the  house  is 
by  all  means  on  the  top  of  the  knob,  com¬ 
manding  a  magnificent  view,  but  there 
is  no  water  quite  near  at  hand.  Situated 
about  TOO  and  1.000  ft.  away,  and  each 
from  50  to  SO  or  00  ft.  beloiv  the  site  se¬ 
lected.  are  good  springs.  Is  there  any  prac¬ 
tical  difficulty  in  piping  that  distance  and 
forcing  tl*e  water  up  to  the  house  by  means 
of  a  small  gas  engine  and  pump,  and  what 
would  be  the  smallest  size  pipe  that 
should  be  used  in  order  to  avoid  clogging 
and  choking  with  rust,  and  also  to  avoid 
too  much  friction  in  the  pumped'  water? 
Will  galvanized  pipe  be  more  satisfactory 
than  black  iron?  Would  it  be  practica¬ 
ble  to  l?iE  a  concrete  casing  around  a 
r~vall-sized  water  conductor  pipe,  such  as 
is  used  in  porch  spouting,  say  about  2  in. 
in  diameter?  I  can  see  how  it  might  he 
done,  excent  as  to  joints,  where  one  batch 
of  cement  stopped  and  the  next  batch  was 
begun,  but  I  don’t  know  how  practical 
this  is.  m  C.  C. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

There  seems  to  be  no  practical  diffi¬ 
culty  in  piping  the  spring  water  to  the 
house  under  the  conditions  given.  No 
doubt  you  will  use  a  hydro-pneumatic 
system  or  elevated  tank  for  the  house 
supply,  and  to  secure  pressure  .sufficient 
to  deliver  water  in  the  upper  rooms  it 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  a  pressure  of 
about  15  lbs.,  which  will  be  equivalent  to 
adding  roughly  30  feet  to  the  elevation 
that  the  water  has  to  be  lifted.  This, 
with  the  pipe  friction  and  actual  lift  of 
around  00  feet,  will  total  up  roughly  as 
equivalent  to  about  150  ft.  lift. 

It  is  assumed  that  only  enough  water 
is  desired  for  household  use.  and  the  above 
figures  are  given  on  a  basis  of  using  a 
2-in.  pump  cylinder  having  an  S-in.  stroke, 
which  when  working  at  the  rate  of  40 
strokes  per  minute  will  deliver  about  250 
gallons  per  hour.  With  this  quantity  of 
water  flowing  through  an  inch  pipe  the 
actual  lift  plus  the  pipe  friction  would 
be  about  as  noted  above  and  should  be 
handled  easily  by  a  two-horse  engine. 
The  galvanized  pipe  is  preferable  for  a 
line  of  this  kind  and  should  be  used. 

Concerning  the  conductor  pipe  enclosed 
in  concrete  that  you  mention.  I  would  not 
care  to  use  it  or  attempt  its  use  under 
the  conditions  outlined.  Assuming  a 
head  of  150  feet,  there  would  be  a  press¬ 
ure  of  approximately  75  lbs.  per  square 
inch  on  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe,  which 
would  have  to  be  resisted  almost  entirely 
by  the  conductor  pipe,  as  the  concrete 
casing  would  have  very  little  strength  in 
tension  unless  reinforced  by  a  spiral  rein¬ 
forcement.  For  so  small  a  pipe  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  concrete  shell  could  be 
laid  as  cheaply  as  the  water  pipe  could 
be  bought,  anyway,  when  labor  is  consid¬ 
ered.  As  this  is  to  be  a  Summer  instal¬ 
lation,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  slope  is  uniform  from,  the  cottage  to 
the  spring  to  permit  perfect  drainage  and 
avoid  burst  by  freezing.  R.  H.  S. 


Water  Pressure  at  Faucet 

How  could  I  ascertain  the  pressure  of 
water  at  faucet?  At  what  pressure  can 
a  syphon  be  operated?  G.  R.  s. 

Whitestone,  N.  Y. 

I  assume  that  the  device  about  which 
information  is  desired  is  an  “elector” 
rather  than  a  siphon,  one  of  the  devices 
used  for  lifing  drainage  water  from  a 
pump  in  the  basement  or  emptying  the  tub 
of  a  washing  machine  by  the  use  of  water 
under  pressure.  If  this  is  so.  the  pressure 
required  will  vary  with  the  height  to 
which  the  water  must  be  raised.  For  low 
lifts  the  pressure  needed  is  very  little. 
They  operate  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water 
discharged  at  comparatively  liigh  velocity 
into  the  end  of  a  larger  pipe.  To  the  side 
of  this  pipe,  and  opposite  the  jet.  a  suc¬ 
tion  pipe  is  fitted  which  leads  to  the  water 
that  it  is  wished  to  raise.  The  slight 
vacuum  created  by  the  discht  -re  of  the 
jet  into  the  pipe  causes  water  to  be  raised 
in  the  suction  pipe  and  to  mingle  with 
the  water  from  the  jet.  the  whole  issuing 
from  the  discharge  pipe. 

.As  to  faucet  pressure,  this  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  attaching  a  pressure  gauge  to 
the  faucet,  or  if  the  height  or  head  of 
water  in  the  reservoir  above  the  faucet 
is  known,  multiplying  this  distance  in 
feet  by  .434  will  also  give  the  static 
pressure  In  pounds  per  square  inch.  Your 
Water  Commissioner  should  also  be  able 
to  give  you  this  information.  The  follow¬ 
ing.  taken  from  “National  Pipe  Stand¬ 
ards.”  may  also  be  of  some  help  to  you. 
It  gives  the  flow  of  water  in  gallons  per 
minute  that  may  be  expected  through  35 
feet  of  %-incb  house  service  pipe  when 
the  pressure  on  thejnain  is  as  indicated. 
30  lbs.  pressure.  22.5  gallons  per  minute  : 
40  lbs.  pressure.  2(1  gallons  per  minute ; 
50  lbs.  pressure.  20  gallons  per  minute ; 
60  lbs.  pressure.  32  gallons  per  minute. 

An  illustration  and  description  of  a 
cellar  drainer  made  from  pipe  fittings  in 
the  February  number  of  Popular  Mechan¬ 
ics  magazine  might  be  of  interest  and 
profit  to  you.  B.  h.  S. 


Seed,  and  Fertilizer 

Drilled  Uniformly  in 

any  Quantity 
®  Desired 


Drills 

Seed 


Drills  ii, ; 
Fertiliser 


m 


NO  seed  is  wasted;  no  ground  is  !eft  unplanted; 

fertilizer  is  distributed  evenly — an  unusually  good 
job  of  drilling  and  covering  both  seed  and  fertilizer  in 
one  trip  over  the  field  can  be  done  with 


Valuable  Books  Free 

“Better  Grain  Yields  From  the 
Same  Fields” — 32  pages  attrac¬ 
tively  illustrated,  tells  how  to 
select,  test  and  plant  seed. 

Better  Farm  Implements— 114 
pages— illustrates  and  describes 
briefly  the  entire  line  of  John 
Deere  farm  tools.  Write  today, 
addressjohn  Deere,  Moline,  Ill., 
and  ask  for  Package  BF-537, 


JOHN  DEERE 

VAN  BRUNT  DISCDmiAS 


Van  Brunt  Drill  Discs  pul¬ 
verize  the  soil  and  make  a 
good  seed  furrow  because  they 
are  set  at  a  slight  angle.  They 
run  easily  and  properly  because 
they  are  equipped  with  dust- 
proof  oil-tight  bearings  that  are 
guaranteed  to  last. 

Plant  seed  properly  — 

equipped  with  the  famous  Van 
Brunt  patented  adjustable  gate 
force  feed  that  compels  seed  to 
flow  from  grain  box  in  even, 
continuous  streams;  metal  seed 
tubes  and  closed  delivery  protect 
seed  until  it  reaches  bottom  of 
seed  furrow.  Easily  adjusted  to 
plant  any  small  seed  in  any 
quantity  per  acre  desired. 

Distribute  fertilizer  evenly 

—finger  type  plates  prevent 
choking  up. 

Cover  both  seed  and  ferti¬ 
lizer — tilting  lever  enables  oper¬ 
ator  to  set  disc  boots  to  cover 


the  seed  properly,  whether  a 
large  or  small  team  is  used,  up 
hill  or  down.  It  regulates  depth 
of  planting  with  relation  to  depth 
of  disking.  Not  necessary  to 
follow  with  a  drag  harrow. 

Light  Draft  Drills  —  Full¬ 
floating  Axle;  drill  is  carried  on 
the  wheel  hubs;  no  weight  on 
the  axle;  the  lightest  draft 
drill.  Each  ground  wheel  drives 
half  the  drill  —  load  equally 
divided  —  makes  drill  steady 
running.  Spring  steel  scrapers. 

Van  Brunt  Fertilizer  Grain 
Drills  are  made  in  standard 
sizes  and  styles  and  can  be 
furnished  with  tractor  hitch  and 
grass  seeder  attachment. 

These  drills  are  helping  other 
farmers  to  save  money  and  to 
get  increased  yields.  Get  your 
share  by  using  a  Van  Brunt 
Drill. 


JOHN«DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Farmers !  Loan  to  Farmers ! 


5H% 

and 
S  afety 


INVEST  your  money  safely  in  our  basic  industry — 
farming.  Place  it  through  the  Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 
This  organization,  operating  under  the  State  Banking 
Department,  loans  to  reliable  New  York  State  farmers 
exclusively. 

You  can  invest  as  little  as  $100  and  as  much  as  you 
like  in  Farmers  Fund,  Inc.  one-year  Collateral  Trust 
Gold  Notes.  We  pay  you  interest  and  give  you 

ample  security. 

Behind  these  Trust  Gold  Notes  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
Farmers  Fund,  Inc.  We  further  safeguard  your  money 
by  depositing  as  collateral  with  the  Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank  of  Rochester,  New  York,  farmers’  notes  equal  to 
120r'o  the  face  valuo  of  our  Trust  Gold  Notes. 

Write  for  particulars  and  interesting  booklet. 


FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 

Capital,  $400,000  Surplus,  $115,000 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

from  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Pricec- 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America — Estab.  1842. 

3.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


$10.000.00 


As  low  as  BACKS  THIS  SAW 
fl*  1  Q  /-v  Our  Portable 

*  AO  u\  A  WOOD  SAW 

is  easy  to  operate.  Our 
new  A-l,  just  out,  for 
$13  is  the  lowest  priced 
power  saw  frame  made. 
Guaranteed  one  year. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  We  make  a  larger 
assortment  of  cord  wood  saw 
frames  than  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer.  Write  for  catalog. 
Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  3  BellcriUc.Pa. 


No.  6 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Canker  of  the  Ear 

We  have  a  pet  clog  which  is  afflicted 
with  sore  ears,  sometimes  much  worse 
than  at  others.  lie  acts  as  though  his 
ears  ache,  and  scratches  them  so  hard 
they  sometimes  bleed.  I  have  bathed 
them  out  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid 
and  used  vaseline  to  heal  the  sores  he 
makes  scratching  them.  This  seems  to 
relieve  him  a  little,  but  in  a  few  days  he 
is  bothered  again.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
this  is,  and  how  to  treat  and  cure  it? 

Ohio.  r.  j.p. 

Twice  daily  perfectly  cleanse  the  ears 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  wood  alco¬ 
hol  on  a  swab  of  absorbent  cotton  tied 
on  a  small  #>tiek  ;  then  lay  the  dog  on  its 
side  and  dust  into  the  ears  finely  powdered 
boric  acid,  and  in  a  few  days  change  to 
oxide  of  zinc  powder,  if  that  proves  neces¬ 
sary.  Put  a  boot  of  woolen  stocking 
upon  the  foot  with  which  the  scratching 
is  done,  or  fit  a  hood  on  the  head  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  ears.  Canker  generally  is  caused 
by  neglecting  to  dry  the  ears  after  bath¬ 
ing.  and  mostly  affects  heavily  fed  dogs 
that  do  not  get  enough  exercise.  Feed 
only  one  small  meal  each  evening  and 
make  the  dog  live  an  outdoor  life,  so  far 
as  possible. 


Slobbering 

For  the  last  two  weeks  a  Jersey  cow 
has  been  losing  flesh,  and  the  last  three 
or  four  days  lies  around  a  good  deal.  She 
seems  to  want  to  eat.  but  chews  hay  up 
into  a  ball  and  spits  it  out.  slobbers  a 
good  deal.  Her  eyes  run,  and  frequently 
her  nose  is  covered  with  drops  of  water, 
like  sweat.  She  has  been  this  way  a 
couple  of  times  before.  I  understand.  I 
have  been  told  that  it  is  caused  by  worms 
in  her  tongue,  and  to  scrape  it  with  a 
dull  knife  and  rub  with  vinegar  and  gun¬ 
powder.  This  hardly  seems  to  me  to  be 
reasonable,  and  T  would  like  your  advice. 

New  Jersey.  j.  m.  t. 

Have  you  examined  the  tongue  and 
teeth?  That  should  lx*  done  at  once  when 
a  cow  slobbers.  A  sharp  object  may  have 
lodged  in  the  tongue,  gums,  cheek  or 
throat,  and  should  be  removed,  or  there 
may  be  a  cyst  below  the  tongue  (ranula). 
which  should  be  freely  lanced,  or  there 
may  be  ulcers  upon  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  mouth,  which  should  be  scraped 
clean  and  then  well  swabbed  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  or  the  cow  may  have  actinomy¬ 
cosis  of  the  tongue  (“wooden  tongue”), 
which  is  curable  by  scraping  sores,  scari¬ 
fying  hardened  parts  lightly,  applying 
tincture  of  iodine  locally,  and  giving  iodide 
of  potash  internally  under  direction  of  a 
veterinarian.  We  shall  be  Had  to  hear 
from  you  again  after  the  necessary  ex¬ 
amination  has  been  made. 


Coarse  Coat  of  Hair 

Does  linseed  meal  make  horsi'c;  have 
fine  hair?  When  should  it  be  given,  and 
how  much?  Is  there  some  other  kind  of 
meal  or  tonic  that  would  make  them  shed 
their  hair  and  make  it  fine?  I  have  a 
young  and  handsome  horse,  but  cannot 
make  him  shed  even  in  Spring.  a.  m. 

Rhode  Island. 

Flaxseed  meal  fed  daily  may  help  to 
put  a  gloss  upon  the  coat,  but  carrots 
would  do  :is  well,  and  are  better  for  the 
horse.  Feed  whole  oats  and  wheat  bran, 
and  if  you  wish  to  try  the  effects  of  flax¬ 
seed  meal,  mix  a  cupful  of  it  with  the 
other  feed  night  and  morning  and  dampen 
it  with  water.  Never  feed  flaxseed  meal 
dry  to  a  horse.  It  tends  to  stick  to  the 
gums.  The  amount  may  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  if  seen  to  be  necessary.  Better 
have  the  teeth  put.  in  order  by  a  veteri¬ 
narian.  If  you  prefer  to  feed  carrots 
allow  one  or  two  daily  at  first  and  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  as  the  horse  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  food,  allowing  just 
enough  to  keep  the  bowels  in  proper  con¬ 
dition.  Blanket  the  horse  warmly  and 
groom  him  thoroughly  once  a  day.  If 
the  coat  does  not  improve,  clip  it  off  early 
in  Spring  and  repeat,  the  clipping  each 
Spring  and  Autumn. 


Cough 

% 

1  have  three  horses  that  have  bad 
coughs.  The  cough  commenced  about 
September,  while  they  were  on  grass. 
They  cough  mostly  in  the  morning,  after 
they  are  done  eating  or  after  I  turn  them 
out  of  the  stable.  Sometimes  they  will 
cough  as  much  as  a  dozen  times  or  even 
more  before  they  stop.  They  are  in  good 
condition  and  feeling  fine.  Their  wind 
seems  to  be  good,  and  I  cannot  notice  any 
sign  of  heaves.  1  got  cough  powders  from 
our  veterinarians  that  did  no  good.  •  I 
have  given  them  some  medicine  that 
seemed  to  help.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise?  A.  s. 

Ohio. 

We  should  advise  you  to  have  the  teeth 
put  in  order  by  a  veterinarian.  Also  wet 
all  feed  and  do  not  let  the  horses  stand 
in  a  cold  draft  or  where  there  is  dust 
from  hay  thrown  down  from  a  mow.  Hly- 
co-heroin  or  equine  cough  syrup  should 
prove  helpful.  Such  medicine  may  be 
bought  at  a  drug  store.  If  not  soon  ef¬ 
fectual.  try  the  effects  of  half  an  ounce  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic,  given  night 
and  morning.  Do  not  give  any  bulky 
feed  at  noon  if  the  horses  have  to  work- 
Keep  their  bowels  active.  Carrots  would 
prove  beneficial. 


Power  Farming  Is  a 
Profitable  Investment 

Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  farmers  bought 
tractors  last  year.  This  emphatic  endorsement  of 
Power  Farming  shows  that  it  has  proved  its  worth 
as  a  sound  economic  farm  investment.  Power  on 
the  farm  protects  your  capital  in  land,  your 
present  investment  in  labor,  and  pays  a  larger 
dividend  on  all  of  them. 

If  your  farm  is  power-equipped  you  will  have  an  added 
advantage  this  year.  You  will  grow  larger  and  better  crops 
at  lower  cost.  You  will  make  a  profit  regardless  of  the 
market  price  because  your  decreased  cost  will  have  widened 
the  margin  of  profit. 

The  Samson  Model  “M”  is  just  the  tractor  you  need  for 
this  purpose.  You  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  your  work 
right.  It  is  a  tractor  with  carefully  distributed  weight 
and  pulling  power  ideally  suited  to  the  average  farmer’s 
power  requirements. 

It  is  an  economical  power  unit  that  is  easy  to  operate  and 
use  the  year  round,  not  only  for  drawbar  but  for  belt 
work  as  well.  In  tilling,  planting,  harvesting  and  threshing 

of  your  crops  the  Sam¬ 
son  will  deliver  unfail¬ 
ing  power  at  the  time 
you  need  it  most. 

Write  for  information  on 
Samson  Power  Farming  and 
its  value  to  you.  Learn  how 
much  you  can  save  in  time, 
labor  and  money  on  your 
farm. 

SAMSON  TRACTOR  CO.,  512  Industrial  Avenue,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Manufacturers  of  Tractors,  Trucks,  Power  and  Horse-Drawn  Implements 

sAMSDn 
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Children’s  One- 
Piece  Play  Suits 

THE  one- piece  Pin  u 
Suit  like  picture  is 
iust  the  thing  for  wear¬ 
ing  out  of  doore. 

It  buttons  closely 
around  the  neck  and  is 
a  tine  protection  from 
theweathcr  and  also  the 
best  suit  for  protecting 
clothes  and  stockings 
but  is  apt  to  be  too 
warm  for  wearing 
indoors. 


SAVE  MONEY 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


WE  guarantee  every  garment. 

Save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  factory.  We  know  overalls 
and  jumpers  and  know  how  to  make 
them.  We  know  how  good  overalls 
should  stand  up.  Stand-All  work 
garments  are  made  for  strength. 
\Ye  guarantee  against  ripping  and 
imperfections.  See  tlie  material 
itself  before  you  buy— samples  of 
material  and  complete  catalogue 
with  prices  and  measurement 
blanks  sent  promptly. 

STANDISH  &  ALDEN,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  11  2,  HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


f 
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ChildsVack  Overalls 

THE  Bib-Hack  Overall 
likejpicturc  is  made  with 
the  same  length  bill  on  the 
back  as  on  the  front. 

It  is  good  for  all-around 
wear,  both  indoors  and  out, 
but  is  not  as  warm  as  the 
STAND-ALL  Play-Suit. 

It  gives  excellent  protec¬ 
tion  to  clothes  and  stock¬ 
ings. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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YOU’RE  safe  when  you  buy 
cattle.  You  know  cattle 
because  they’re  a  big  part  of 
your  business. 

Y ou  can  be  just  as  safe  in  buy¬ 
ing  guaranteed  clothes.  Just  take 
advantage  of  our  75  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  making  them. 

You  can  be  safe  because  we 
can  tell  you  what  fabric  wears 
longest — what  are  the  sensible, 
long  lasting  styles — how  to  get 
the  longest  service  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  price. 

For  wear — service — looks — 
most-for-dollar — you  can’t  beat 
Clothcraft  Serge  Specials — 
tested  by  over  a  half  million 
wearers. 

In  the  Clothcraft  Shops,  the 
largest  single  clothing  plant  in 
the  world,  we  specialize  on 
Serge  Specials  because  we’ve 
never  found  anything  that  gives 
more  satisfaction  —  year  in  and 
year  out. 


Actual  samples  of  these  serges  — 
brown,  gray,  and  blue  —  FREE — in 
a  little  folder,  with  a  big  message. 
Write  us  to  "Send  Serge  Folder." 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

6,?6  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleveland. Ohio 


IF  he’s  got  Ringbone,  Thoropin,  SPAVIN  or 
any  Disease  of  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Tendon— let  SAVE-THE-HORSE  cure— while 
he  works.  We  takeall  risk.  S  AVE-THE-HORSE 
is  sold  under  signed  GUARANTEE  to  cure  or 
money  returned.  Delay  will  cost  money.  Send 
today  for  FREE  96-page  BOOK  on  how  to 
locate,  understand  and  treat  all  lameness;  result  of 
over  27  years’  success;  also  sample  of  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  and  expert  veterinary  advice.  All  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  324  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  everv*  .'here  sell  SAVE-THE-HORSE  with 
Signed  Guarantee,  or  we  send  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 
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%  heaves 


Booklet 

cree  _ _ _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  bark . 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  481  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh  Fa 


Heaves 


Fleming’s  Tonic  Heavo  Powders 

good  for  “Heavey,”  thin,  run-down, 
hide-bound  horses.  $1.04  a  package 
postpaid.  Money  back  if  they  fail. 
Send  for  FREE  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser.  De¬ 
scribes  Heaves  and  200  other  Horse  and  Cattle  Diseases. 
FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300Union  Stock  Varda,  Chicago 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  Lockwood  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  on  Housing  in  New  York 
City  scored  its  second  decisive  criminal 
court,  victory  February  24  when  John  T. 
Hettrick  and  three  co-defendants,  indicted 

on  evidence  gathered  by  the  committee  in 
its  inquiry  into  crookedness  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades,  were  found  guilty  of  conspi¬ 
racy  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
on  Blackwell’s  Island  for  terms  that,  may 
amount  to  anywhere  from  six  months  to 
to  three  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Parole  Board.  Immediately  after  the 
verdict  had  been  announced  it  was  stated 
that  Hettrick  would  be  placed  on  trial 
again  on  March  7  with  51  master  plumb¬ 
ers  on  another  indictment  charging  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  State  anti-trust  laws 
through  conspiracy  to  prevent  competi¬ 
tion  and  fix  prices. 

Co-operation  between  coal  operators 
and  miners  in  six  States  to  force  high 
prices  for  soft  coal  by  restricting  produc¬ 
tion  was  charged  February  25  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral  grand  jury  indictment  returned  in 
court  at  Indianapolis.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  defendants,  including  127  op¬ 
erators  and  miners  and  00  operators’  as¬ 
sociations  or  companies,  were  accused  of 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law.  The  defendants  live  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Liberty  bonds  having  a  par  value  of 
$772,000  were  taken  from  the  Northern 
Trust  Company.  Chicago.  February  24. 
by  William  Dalton,  a  17-year-old  clerk 
in  the  trust  department.  Despite  the 
presence  of  others  in  the  security  cage. 
Dalton,  it  is  charged,  was  able  to  conceal 
flic  bonds  on  his  person  and  walk  out, 
ostensibly  to  lunch.  Dalton  was  cap¬ 
tured  later,  and  nearly  the  whole  amount 
recovered. 

Two  men  walked  into  the  office  of 
Patzkoff  Brothers,  jewelers,  on  the  ninth 
floor  of  2 OT.  Broadway,  New  York.  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  held  up  Joseph  Maiorana.  emp¬ 
tier!  a  safe  of  a  tray  of  platinum  rings 
and  two  gold  diamond-studded  bracelets, 
placed  them  in  a  bag.  descended  the  stair¬ 
way  to  the  street  and  were  lost  in  the 
noonday  crowds  on  Broadway.  The  loot 
taken  is  estimated  to  be  worth  between 
$20,000  and  $20,000.  covered  by  .$40,000 
insurance. 

A  New  York  Central  express  train  cut 
a  nine-car  train  of  the  Michigan  Central 
into  halves  at  Porter.  Ind.,  February  27  ; 
27  persons  were  killed  and  probably  200 
injured.  The  Michigan  Central  train, 
known  as  the  Canadian,  was  bound  for 
Detroit,  although  it  had  some  coaches  for 
Toronto.  It  was  just  passing  over  the 
New  York  Central  main  tracks  when  it 
was  struck.  The  sixth  and  seventh  cars 
were  demolished  and  the  wreckage  of  the 
coaches  was  scattered  along  the  track  for 
almost  200  yards. 

The  Navy  Department  February  27  an¬ 
nounced  the  sinking  of  the  destroyer 
Woolsey,  attached  to  the  Pacific  fleet,  in 
a  collision  with  the  merchant  ship  Steel 
Inventor  off  Panama.  Fifteen  of  the  crew 
of  the  Woolsey  are  missing,  and  one  is 
known  to  have  lost  his  life.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  survivors  were  rescued. 

John  and  Charles  Krebs  and  Martin 
Shannon,  the  highwaymen  who  have  been 
terrorizing  Union  County,  N.  .T.,  for  three 
months  and  have  admitted  participation 
in  a  score  of  robberies,  were  sentenced 
to  from  50  to  75  years  each  in  prison  at 
Elizabeth  February  28  in  the  Union 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Sen¬ 
tence  was  imposed  by  Judge  Carleton  B. 
Pierce.  It  was  about  82  hours  since  the 
highwaymen,  trailed  by  blood  lost  by 
Charles  Krebs,  were  arrested  after  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  hold  up  a  trolley  car  near  Hill¬ 
side,  which  was  frustrated  when  Carl 
Sehmidljn,  a  passenger,  opened  fire  on 
them  with  a  revolver. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  State  of 
California  has  burned  a  specimen  of  white 
pine  sent  by  Pennsylvania  to  California’s 
proposed  “Forest  of  the  States”  because 
of  danger  of  introduction  of  the  white 
pine  blister,  according  to  word  received 
bv  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Forestry. 

The  determination  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  leaders  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
to  save  the  State’s  .$100,000,000  highway 
system  from  the  wear  of  heavy  motor 
trucks  will  be  carried  out  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  motor  vehicle  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  trucks  of  more  than  seven  and  one- 
half  ton  capacity  on  the  roads  outside  of 
cities.  The  legislators  originally  intended 
to  tax  the  heavy  trucks  off  the  highways. 
They  were  preparing  a  bill  providing  a 
yearly  tax  of  $500  for  five-ton  trucks, 
$600  for  six-ton  trucks.  $700  for  seven- 
ton  trucks  and  so  on.  Senator  Lowman, 
chairman  of  the  Internal  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  February  26  that  an  investi¬ 
gation  showing  that  the  heaviest  trucks 
seldom  went  outside  of  the  cities  caused 
them  to  accomplish  their  purpose  in  an¬ 
other  way.  An  amendment  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  change  bhe  method  of  computing 
the  number  of  pounds  allowed  for  each 
inch  of  tire  width  in  such  a  way  that 
trucks  of  more  than  seven  and  one-half 
tons  burden  will  be  confined  to  the  cities. 

Sport,  a  Scotch  collie  dog,  rescued  20 
head  of  cattle  from  a  burning  barn  on  the 
farm  of  A.  J.  Danielson,  at  Hallis.  Wis., 
February  27.  Danielson  was  unable  to 
get  the  cows  out,  but  the  dog  went  in  and 
drove  them  one  by  one  from  their  stalls. 
Damage  to  the  barn  and  contents  was  es¬ 
timated  at  $0,000. 
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International  8-16 

The  Adaptable  Farm  Power 


/~\N  sun  -  baked  slopes,  in  rain- 
soaked  valleys,  on  rolling  up¬ 
lands  and  level  plains — everywhere 
you  will  find  International  8-16 
Kerosene  Tractors  working  effici¬ 
ently,  converting  cheap  kerosene 
into  valuable  farm  power. 

Plowing,  disking,  seeding,  culti¬ 
vating  orchards,  haulingheavy  loads 
on  road  and  farm,  pulling  stumps, 
dragging  roads,  drawing  mowers, 
hay  loaders,  grain  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines;  threshing  grain,  baling  hay, 
cutting  ensilage,  sawing  wood — on 
all  heavy  (arm  tasks  where  depend¬ 
able  power  is  required  either  at  the 
drawbar  or  belt  pulley  International 
8-1 6  Kerosene  Tractors  are  render¬ 
ing  satisfactory,  year-’round  service. 


The  International  8-16,  because 
of  its  light  weight,  snug  compact¬ 
ness,  ease  of  control,  generous 
reserve  power  above  its  rating  for 
emergency  pulls,  three  speeds  for¬ 
ward,  economical  operation  and 
general  fitness  for  diversified  service, 
is  highly  popular  with  farmers  in 
every  branch  of  agriculture. 

Fifteen  years  of  tractor  building 
experience  and  over  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  general  farm  ma¬ 
chine  success,  backed  by  a  broad- 
as-agriculture  reputation  for  fair 
dealing,  good  quality  and  depend¬ 
able  after-sale  service — these  fac¬ 
tors  are  your  assurance  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  you  buy  an  International 
8-16  Kerosene  Tractor. 


International  Harvester  Company 


CHICAGO 


of  America 

(incorporated) 


USA 


92  Branch  Houses  in  the  United  States 


Who  Says 
Money  Doesn’t  Grow  on  Trees? 

TT  DOES— if  you  use  HUBBARD’S  BONE  BASE  Send  for 

1  FERTILIZERS— as  hundreds  of  prosperous 


prosperous 

apple  growers  will  testify.  Every  season  sees 
them  picking  extra  profits  in  the  shape  of  big, 
plump,  rosy-cheeked  apples  raised  and  ripened 
on  HUBBARD’S  BONE  BASE  FERTILIZERS. 

The  Roper*  i  Hubbard  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

HUBBARD’S  SSSi 


“THE  APPLE’' 

It’s  a  free  booklet 
—but  it  sure  puts 
money  on  your 
apple  trees ! 


FERTILIZERS 


3  WORK  $065 
SHIRTS  4  = 


SHIRTS 

Direct  From 
Factory 

Handsome,  Durable 
Work  Shirt  Fabrics. 


Save  the  middle- 
man’sprofit.  You  will 
pay  $5.00  in  any  store 
for  three  shirts  like 
these.  We  make 
them,  that’s  why  we 
can  undersell  any¬ 
one  else.  These  won¬ 
derful  shirts  are 
made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  work  shirt  fab- 


Send  your 
Order  But 
NO 

MONEY 


rics:  Heavy  blue  cheviot  cham- 
bray,  fast  black  sateen,  light  blue 
amoskeg  chambray,  striped  per¬ 
cales,  steifels— solid  navy  orpolka- 
dot,  white  pine  chambray  or  O.D. 
khaki  twill.  Shirts  are  absolutely 
full  cut,  double  stitched  throughout,  perfectly 
tailored — faced  sleeves  and  trimmed  with  all¬ 
pearl  buttons.  Not  only  fit  and  look  well  but  will 
stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  Can  be  worn  for 
work  or  semi-dress. 

Send  Us  NO  MONEY 

lust  your  name,  address  and  size.  Pay  postman 
$2.65  plus  postage  on  arrival.  If  not  more  than 
pleased,  if  you  can  duplicatethem  for  kessthan$5 
in  your  neighboring  store, 
return  the  shirts— back 
comes  your  money.  That’s- 
our  way  of  doing  business. 
Don't  delay.  Order  now.  Regular  sizes  14  to  17. 
Extra  sizes  l7'/2  to  20.  15c  per  shirt  extra.  Quanti¬ 
ty  limited.  Not  mote  than  6  shirts  to  a  customer. 
STRONGWEAR  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.15,  Allentown,  Pa. 


FREE  INSPECTION 


F  V/TV  I  PAY  YOU  11  y°u  Wl11  use  *  to  secure  new  and  renewal  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
PAn  A_  _  New-Yorker.  This  is  the  best  subscription  season.  Send  for  terms. 

FOR  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  WE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Dept.  “M,”333  West  30th  Street .  JV.  Y. 

'  *"  — — —  —  ■  -  a _ 
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Do  You  Want  More  Profit 
from  Your  Herd? 

You  can  get  more  milk  out  of  every  cow  you  own — if — you'  11  put  her  in  shape  to  give  more. 

Modern  dairymen  acknowledge  that  health  and  cleanliness — comfort  always  and  water  when  she  wants  it— 
are  the  things  that  add  extra  quarts  to  milk  production  from  any  cow. 

This  is  an  old  story  to  dairymen  using  Star  Equipment,  but  it  means  more  profit  to  the  man  whose  barn  is  not 

" eood " his  herd  “STAR  EQUIP”  Your  Barn 

Easy  to  Install 

When  your  bam  is  “Star  Equipped’'  you  can  say  so  with  pride,  for  money 
won’t  buy  and  factories  can’ t  build  better  stalls,  stanchions.  Litter  and  Feed 
Carriers  than  those  that  carry  the  STAR  trademark. 

Exclusive  features,  work  savers  and  money  makers,  protected  by  U.  S. 
patents,  put  Star  Equipment  in  a  class  by  itself.  For  instance,  the  STAR 
Unit  System  Stall  enables  you  to  put  in  as  few  or  as  many  stalls  as  you  need 
and  add  more  as  you  add  to  your  herd. 

Star  Equipment  Makes 
Your  Barn  Modern 

The  Star  Line  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Steel  Stalls,  Stan¬ 
chions,  Water  Bowls,  Pens, 

VentilatingSystems,  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers,  but  also^ 
embodies  Harvester  Hay 
Tools,  Cannon  Ball  Door 


1 

Star 
Align 
ment 
Device 

Instantly  lines  cow 
at  nutter  after  she  is  in 
stall— keeps  stall. bedding 
and  cow  clean. 

3— Star  Curb 
Clamp 

“Sets  a  stall  in  60  seconds” 
—permits  of  concrete  work 
being  finished  before  stalls 
are  set.  Cuts  time  of  in¬ 
stallation  in  half. 


2 

Star 
Stan¬ 
chion 
Adjustment 

Narrows  or  widens  stan¬ 
chions  to  exactly  fit  cow’s 
neck.  Safety  and  comfort.. 

A  —Star  Unit 
System  Stall 

Each  stall  assembled  be¬ 
fore  shipment, ready  to  go 
in  place  the  moment  it 
arrives. 


Equipment,  Garage  Door  Valuable  Special  Bam 

Fixtures,  and  all  kinds  of  w-**  w-*  •  w-m 

Blue  Prints  rree 


5— Star  Wood  Lining 

Hard  maple  lining  forced  in  U  bar, 
won’t  come  out. 


anchored  so  it 


farm  specialties.  It  take3 
a  320-page  catalog  to  tel! 
the  Star  story. 

Send  for  Big  Catalog  of 
Star  Bam  Equipment 

Your  name  will  bring  the  finest 
catalog  ever  issued— a  320-page 
bound  book  worth  owning  for 
the  useful  information  it  con¬ 
tains.  The  only  expense  to  you 
is  the  trouble  it  takes  to  write. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Everything  for  the  Modern  Barn 

Harvard,  Illinois  Albany,  New  York 


Made  Especially  for  Your  Needs 

Just  specify  on  the  coupon  below  tha 
number  of  cows,  young  stock  and  horses  you 
want  to  house  and  the  experts  in  our  Plan 
Department  will  send  you  a  practical  set  of 
blue  prints  (elevation,  floor  plan  and  outside) 
of  a  barn  especially  suited  to  your  require¬ 
ments,  And  it  doesn't  cost  you  a  cent. 
This  is  our  5  ‘get  acquainted”  offer.  Mail 
this  coupon..  We’ll  mail  the  plans  free. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  G 

Harvard,  III.  Albany,  N.  Y, 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  a  special  set  of  ibaro 

plln’  I  am  thinking  of  REMODELING  t,ara 

_ .ft  by _ ft. 


I  have 


..Cows _ „T[orsei . 


Equipment 


Name _ 

I  Address . 


The  FREDERICK  COUNTY  Combination  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


Write  forfreo 
Literature 


DUALITY 


AIM 


SERVICE 


COMBINE?) 


Exclusive  Patented  Features  place  the  Frederick 
County  Combination  Lime  &  Fertilizer  Spreader 

miles  ancad  of  others.  Read  why.  Spreads  evenly 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions.  Spider-force  feed  with  chain 
agitators  insure  perf ect  spreading  of  any  kind  of  lime,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  commercial  fertilizer.  ItKsimply  cannot  choke.  Control 
quantity  from  seat.  Throw  in  and  out  of  gear  from  seat.  Built  low  - 
down  so  wind  doesn't  blow  lime  over  driver.  Equipped  with  acre 
measure,  and  indicator  so  you  can  spread  quantity  you  desire  to 
spread  at  all  times.  Screen  and  lid  keep  out  foreign  matter  and 
rain.  Neck-yoke,  double  and  single-trees  furnished.  Designed 
and  built  of  materials  that  make  us  safe  on  our  absolute  5-year 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  literature  and  low  price  on  highest 
quality  spreader  made. 

W0Q0S60R0  LIME  SPREADER  COMPANY,  Oept.  0.48.  Woodtfaoro,  Md 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

frpfx  Threshes  eowpeaa  and  soybeans 

MJLYEiU  f  10111  tlle  rnowu  vines,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
rears,”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  IT.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co.jMorrlsiown.Tenn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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HOLDEN 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


Saves  time,  labor,  money.  Handle  fertilizer  once.  Haul  direct  from  cars  to 
field.  Force  Feed — attache s  to  any  wagon — no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  I6bj 
feet  wide, on  hilly  or  level  land.  Spreads  75  to  10.000  pounds  per  acre—  no 
clogging  or  caking.  Built  strong.  Low  in  price.  SPREADS  Ifitj  FEET. 

Does  all  that  is  claimed  or 


GUARANTEED  to  Handle  Wet.  Dry  or 
Lumpy  Lime  (in  any  form).  Commercial 
Fertilizer,  Phosphate.  Gypsum.  Wood 
Ashes  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


money  refunded.  Thousand*  in 
use.  WRITE  TODAY  for 
FULL  PARTICULARS. 
Dealer*  wanted. 

The  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  4  Peoria,  III. 

■■■nOMHMHBKr 


SILOS  AT  HALF  PRICE 

to  clear  warehouse 

M.  L,  Smith,  Mfrs.  Agt,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


SAVE  $25  to  $50 

Order  your  Cream  Separator 
direct  from  factory.  All 
|  sizes.  Prices  $29  up.  Cash  or  mon 
I  thly  payments.  Over 
I  30  Days  Trial.  Lifetime 
]  tee.  Send  for  Free  Cream 
Catalog  and  new 

D.T.  Bohon  Co.,  223  Hain  St.,  Harrsdsbnrg,  Kf 


Legal  Questions 


Line  Fence;  Drainage  Outlet 

1  I  have  for  the  last  several  years 
kept  in  repair  a  line  fence  which  forms 
one  side  of  mv  pasture  by  furnishing  now 
posts  which  have  been  broken  off  by 
heavy  snow;  also  furnishing  staples.  Is 
it  not  possible  for  me  to  compel  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  property,  who  is 
a  non-resident,  to  pay  me  for  time  in¬ 
volved  in  repairing  this  fence?  2.  A  cer¬ 
tain  man  owned  a  farm  comprising  110 
acres,  with  complete  farm  buildings  at¬ 
tached.  He  built  a  large  new  house  near 
the  site  of  the  old  buildings,  which  faced 
the  main  highway.  The  necessary  cellar 
drain  from  the  new  house  was  led  into 
the  ditch  of  the  highway.  Later  on  he 
divided  the  one  large  farm  into  two 
smaller  farms.  The  line  fence  dividing 
the  two  pieces  of  property  passes  over 
the  one  cellar  drain  of  the  new  house,, 
making  the  outlet  of  the  drain  on  the 
other  property.  Is  it  possible  for  the 
party  owning  the  other  property  on  which 
the  outlet  of  drain  flows  to  compel  me  to 
change  my  drain  so  that  it  will  not  have 
an  outlet  on  his  property,  or  to  stop  me 
from  getting  onto  his  property  to  repair 
drain,  which  sometimes  becomes  clogged 
at  the  outlet?  a.  ,t.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  If  you  repaired  the  fence  belonging 
to  the  adjoiuiug  neighbor  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent  you  can  only  re¬ 
cover  for  your  services.  You  should  have 
taken  the  proper  steps  to  compel  the  ad¬ 
joining  owner  to  maintain  his  fence. 

2.  The  adjoining  owner  cannot  compel 

you  to  remove  the  drain,  but  he  might  re¬ 
fuse  to  allow  you  to  come  on  his  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any  work 
on  the  drain  unless  a  reservation  was 
(made  in  the  deed.  N.  T. 


Legal  Aspect  of  Increased  Rent 

Does  a  landlord  have  the  right  to  raise 
rent  of  tenant  from  $20  per  month  to 
$28  at  one  jump  when  tenant  has  rented 
place  for  more  than  a  year  and  has  paid 
rent  in  advance?  Tenant  is  quiet  and 
orderly  in  every  way.  Is  there  a  new 
law  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  that 
would  have  a  bearing  upon  this  point  if 
tenant  should  see  fit  to  protest  and  carry 
it  up?  I  understand  landlord  has  been 
raised  $000  on  assessment  on  the  prop¬ 
erty,  which  is  a  double  bouse,  tenant 
renting  half  (which  half  is  five  small 
rooms).  Would  this  raise  in  assessment 
be  sufficient  reason  for  such  a  raise?  In 
order  to  evict  tenant  does  landlord  have 
to  serve  written  notice  or  is  a  verbal  one 
sufficient  in  such  a  case?  IIow  long  no¬ 
tice  must  a  landlord  give  in  New  York 
j State?  If  tenant  seees  fit  to  carry  this 
to  court  would  landlord  have  to  give  rea¬ 
son  for  raising  rent?  F.  G.  L. 

New  York. 

The  new  law  to  which  you  refer  applies 
|  only  to  a  city  of  the  first  class  or  a  city 
I  in  a  county  adjoining  a  city  of  the  first 
class.  In  the  city  and  county  above  men¬ 
tioned  the  new  law  provides  that  the 
rent  must  not  be  increased  more  than 
2-~>  per  cent  over  the  rent  as  it  existed 
one  year  prior  thereto.  This  does  not 
apply  to  the  city  in  question.  Where 
there  is  default  in  the  payment  of  rent 
Hie  landlord  may  evict  the  tenant  b.v 
three  days’  notice  in  writing.  If  the  ten¬ 
ant  is  a  tenant  at  will  or  sufferance  a  30 
days’  notice  in  writing  must  be  given  on 
behalf  of  the  landlord.  N.  T. 


Cancellation  of  Sale 

A.  who  lives  in  one  town,  buys  non- 
perishable  goods  from  B,  who  lives  in 
another  place,  for  $000.  A  pays  B  $200 
on  account,  with  directions  to  B  to  send 
.goods  C.  O.  D.  by  express.  When  goods 
I  arrive  A  receives  notice  from  the  express 
company,  with  statement  of  O.  D.  and 
charges  due.  A  goes  to  pay  it.  but  loses 
j  the  money  on  the  way,  and  then  notifies 
the  shipper  that  he  cannot  take  the  goods 
and  that  B  would  have  to  recall  them. 
The  goods  are  returned  after  30  days  to 
shipper’s  premises,  who  signs  for  their 
receipt  and  pays  the  express  company 
$44  for  transportation  both  ways  out  of 
A’s  deposit  of  $200.  The  question  arises 
how  much  more  than  transportation  cost 
can  II  deduct  or  claim  of  the  money  paid 
him  by  A  in  advance.  A  assumes  that 
since  the  goods  were  not  delivered  to 
him  there  was  no  exchange  of  value  and 
therefore  no  sale,  and  consequently  B 
has  no  legal  claim  to  A’s  money  except 
to  deduct  the  amount  he  paid  for  trans¬ 
portation.  The  order  was  solicited  by 
mail  and  in  case  B  fails  to  return  A’s 
balance  do  you  think  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  would  look  into  the  matter? 

New  York.  G.  F.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  B  to  refund  the  money  A  can¬ 
not  recover  his  $200.  B  made  a  fair  sale 
to  A,  and  apparently  stands  ready  to  de¬ 
liver  the  goods  at  any  time  that  A  pays 
the  balance  of  the  purchase  price.  There 
is  no  claim  that  the  goods  were  not  as 
represented,  and  B  is  not  to  blame  for 
A’s  having  lost  his  money  on  the  way  to 
the  station.  It  is  very  possible  that  B 
may  have  lost  a  sale  of  the  article  pur¬ 
chased  by  A  through  failure  of  A  to  ac¬ 
cept,  and  he  may  withhold,  besides  his 
actual  expenses,  enough  to  make  good  his 
damage.  The  Post  Office  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter  and  your  remedy,  if 
any,  is  by  civil  action.  N.T„ 
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in  Grangers  Lime, 

And  he  was  wondrous  wise; 
lie  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 

Xow  when  lie  found  his  eyes  were  c 
And  his  farm  it  wouldn’t  pay. 

He  used  some  Grangers  Lime — b 
back  his  sight, 

Now  his  farm’s  O.  K. 

GRANGERS  MFG.  CO.,  (Successor) 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Works:  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 


ployer  or  employee. 


176  Second  Avenue 


Nassau  Hospital,  Mineola,  L.  I., 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 106-acre  farm:  running,  water:  or¬ 
chard:  good  buildings:  location,  (lien.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  N.  Y.:  price,  $3,000.  D.  E.  VC"" 
HEES.  Plainville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 75  acres;  good  soil;  good  buildings; 

particulars  to  interested:  no  agents.  EDWIN 
DUTTWEILER.  Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Right  in  town  or  village,  small 
house  having  good  lot;  liberal  rent  or  fair 
price  for  right  thing.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8454,  'care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 112-acre  Alfalfa  farm;  will  cut 
price  rather  than  rent:  best  soil:  beautiful 
home  spot.  GEO.  R.  CROSS,  86  Seneca  St., 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  fifty  acres;  located  two 
miles  from  Delmnr,  Delaware:  good  eight- 
room  house  and  outbuildings:  plenty  of  fruit 
for  family  use.  and  would  make  a  fine  poultry 
farm:  thirty-eight  acres  cleared,  twelve  of  tim¬ 
ber.  EI.MER  LEWIS,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Delmar,  Del. 

720-ACRE  stock  farm,  $20,000;  2(4  miles  to 
railroad  village,  near  city;  150  acres  valuable 
timber:  balance  well-fenced,  spring-watered, 

smooth,  productive  land;  buildings  alone  worth 
farm  price:  immediate  possession.  GEO.  GOOD- 
KLT.E,  Geneva.  N.  Y, 

FARM  for  rent  near  Gladstone,  N.  J. ;  small 
house;  all  improvements:  75  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  Address  ERNEST  LE  MONNIER, 
Gladstone  P,  O..  N.  J. _ 

FOR  SALE — 87  acres;  fruit,  grain  farm,  between 
Seneca.  Cayuga  Lakes;  good  buildings;  good 
water:  tools;  $3,700.  W.  CLAPP,  401  S.  Anna 
St..  Ithaca,  N.  Y, _ 

WANT  to  lease  modern  poultry  farm  for  terra 
of  years;  20  years’  experience.  D.  C.  COLE, 
Three  Bridges.  N.  J. _ 

POt’LTRY  and  fruit  farm,  10  acres,  half  culti¬ 
vated;  balance  large  wood;  7-room  house; 
barn;  laying  bouses  for  500  hens;  brooder  and 
colony  houses,  all  in  good  order;  fruit  of  all 
kinds;  located  on  stone  road.  Central  Jersey; 
price  and  terms  right,  or  will  trade  for  a  small¬ 
er  village  place.  ADVERTISER  8497,  care 
R’’ral  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  16(4  acres;  part  fruit  and 
strawberries;  eight-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  on  State  road;  good  condition;  (4  mile 
from  trolley,  ADVERTISER  8516,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Good  improved  30-aere  farm;  good 
buildings  and  location;  apple  and  pear  or- 
ohnrds.  AI.MON  CHASE.  Sterling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Farm,  30  to  50  acres,  for  poultry 
and  berries;  good  buildings;  on  main  road; 
near  markets;  some  fruit;  east  of  Hudson 
•  River;  rent  for  term  with  option  of  buying; 
state  location,  condition  and  terms:  purchase  of 
stock  and  equipment  considered.  ADVERTISER 
8533  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  dairy  farm  of  150  acres. 

near  East  Windham,  in  tiie  Catskills;  good 
buildings;  20-room  boarding-house;  excellent 
water;  abundance  of  wood  and  timber;  sap  bush 
of  300  trees:  owing  to  poor  health  and  old  age 
must  sacrifice  for  half  value;  $7,000;  terms. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8540.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  dairy  farm;  200  acres; 

all  limed  and  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  fine 
15-ncre  apple  and  pear  orchard.  4,000  bushels 
last  year;  good  buildings  witli  running  water:  80- 
ft.  basement  barn,  with  milking  machine,  litter 
carrier  and  hay  hoist:  with  or  without  purebred 
Holstein  tierd  and  tools;  small  cash  payment. 
ADVERTISER  8542.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 480  acres;  best  soil,  amply  irri¬ 
gated;  largest  4  grain.  Alfalfa  seed  and  hay 
crops;  mowing  and  grazing  meadow  and  desir¬ 
able  general  stock  ranch  in  intermountain  re¬ 
gion;  all  live  stock,  farm  equipment,  hay,  grain, 
etc.,  included:  price  $40,000.  J.  J.  PATTON, 
Gandy,  Millard  Co.,  Utah. 

I5UY  FARM  that  will  pay  from  start:  68  acres; 

25  wood:  7  rows,  2  horses,  hens,  tools,  good 
barn;  7-room  house,  built  13  years;  running 
water  in  house,  furnace:  retail  milk  in  town  at 
18c  per  quart.  E.  V.  BROWN,  Rutler,  N,  J. 

FOR.  SALE — 20-acre  farm;  3  miles  from  Prince¬ 
ton;  high  and  good  soil:  house  10  rooms  and 
hath,  electric  lights,  furnace,  electric  pumping 
plant,  fireplace;  apples,  peaches,  small  fruits; 
one  hour  from  N.  Y.;  (4  mile  from  station. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8539,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

$100  RENTS  farm.  BOX  603,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 237  acres;  75  miles  from 
N.  Y.,  in  Dutchess  Co.;  125  acres  flat  land; 
excellent  dairy,  grain,  potato  farm;  young  apple 
orchard;  250  trees;  (4  mile  R.  R.  station; 
creamery  two  miles.  For  information  address 
HERMAN  SCHIER,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


m  WANTED — For  the  Summer,  small  furnished 
house;  country  in  Connecticut;  70  miles  from 
a  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  8538.  .are  Rural  New- 
s  Yorker. 

90  ACRES;  implements;  $3,600.  BOX  603, 
Cuba.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Large  fruit  farm,  without  build¬ 
ings;  cheap.  LAURENCE,  Brimfield,  Mass. 

,  FOR  SALE — 92-aere  farm  and  hoarding-house; 

half  tillable;  rest  pasture  and  timber;  11- 
.  room  house,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  partly 
c  furnished;  95  apple,  3  pear.  3  peach,  2  cherry; 
two  barns,  4  cows,  1  heifer,  2  horses,  1  hog,  60 
chickens;  all  farming  implements  and  wagons. 
ADVERTISER  8586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARM— 70  acres.  $2,000; 

easy  terms.  Full  particulars  from  L.  E.  DAY- 
TON,  Mahnomen.  Minn. 

.  FARM  FOR  SALE,  near  Princeton,  midway  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  Lincoln 
Highway;  61  acres;  good  buildings:  well  adapted 
for  dairying;  half  mile  from  railroad  station. 

1  school  and  churches.  LINCOLN  G.  BACKUS, 
Kingston,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 82  Genesee  Co.  acres,  the  heart  of 
Western  New  York;  productive  land;  natural 
drainage;  good  buildings:  excellent  market:  wood 
lot;  fruit;  one  mile  from  State  road;  near  rail¬ 
road,  schools,  churches,  stores:  $8,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDING  HOUSE  for  rent  on  Delaware  River; 

large  14-room  unfurnished  brick  house;  fur¬ 
nace,  hot  and  cold  water  in  kitchen  and  bath, 
with  acre  of  garden  ground:  vacant  March  15; 
swimming  and  boating;  canal  and  river:  accom¬ 
modates  30  people;  easily  filled  witli  former 
hoarders:  1(4  miles  from  towns  and  railroad. 
JAMES  O.  HAZARD,  IThlerstown,  Pa. 

WANTED — To  rent,  poultry  farm:  housing  for 
1.000  hens:  good  dwelling:  on  State  road; 
about  50  miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
8550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

16(4  ACRES  good  land;  plenty  wood;  new  house; 

furnace;  fireplace:  good  water;  near  Lake- 
wood.  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  8551,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm; 

work  on  shares  or  rent:  if  for  sale  may  buy 
later.  E.  L.  SCOFIELD.  504  Smith  St.,  Ppoks- 
kill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  buy  Northern  New  Jersey  small 
farm  in  good  condition,  with  about  10  to  25 
acres  of  land.  OTTO  VAN  DER  HENVEL, 
Branchville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — In  the  village  of  Poultney,  Vt.,  8- 
room  house  having  every  modern  convenience. 
Oarage,  garden,  henhouse,  fine  view,  good  neigh¬ 
bors.  Moving  into  town  to  educate  children? 
Poultnev  offers  excellent  village  school,  academy 
of  high  rank;  good  place  to  live,  and  easy 
access  to  Troy,  Albany  and  other  commercial 
centers.  Price  of  house  rigiit.  CHARLES  BIL¬ 
LINGS.  Bethel.  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Good  16-acre  berry,  asparagus  and 
poultry  farm;  good  location;  5-room  house; 
telephone;  never-failing  springs.  JAS.  R. 

LYTLE,  R.  5.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

WANTED — To  buy,  village  home  with  town  wa¬ 
ter  and  bathroom;  at  least  two  acres;  place 
with  basement  barn  preferred:  mosquito  sections 
don’t  reply;  state  lowest  price.  ADVERTISER 
8503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE  FARM — For  horses;  near  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  Owner,  E.  N.  POWERS,  West- 
field,  Mass.  (Granvill  Stage). 

WANTED — To  rent,  fully  stocked  20-30-row 
farm,  with  option  of  buying;  land  and  build¬ 
ings  must  be  up  in  first-class  condition;  must 
he  on  good  road  and  near  good  market,  schools 
and  churches:  give  all  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  8566,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 45-acre  farm  in  the  Catskills;  house 
has  running  water,  toilet  and  hath;  price 
$6,000;  easy  pavments.  ADVERTISER  8558,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker 

FARM — 140  acres  in  a  beautiful  section  Bucks1 

Co.,  Pa.;  large  14-room  house  with  improve¬ 
ments;  fine  lawn;  with  or  without  two  tenement 
houses  and  timber:  running  stream;  two  hours’ 
ride  from  New  York  City;  near  trolley  and  two 
towns  of  9,000  population:  10  miles  from  Tren¬ 
ton:  stock  and  implements  if  wanted;  posses¬ 
sion  soon;  price  for  farm  alone,  $10,000;  a  bar¬ 
gain  in  a  fertile  farm  and  fine  country  home; 
buildings  good  repair  and  painted,  could  not.  he 
duplicated  for  $30,000.  Address  owner.  JOS.  D. 
WILSON,  Route  1.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN  family  of  three  wants  to  rent  house 
with  ground  for  garden  and  raising  poultry, 
with  option  of  buying.  ADVERTISER  8585, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Improved  Hudson  River  Valley 
farm;  233  acres;  splendid  buildings;  hot  water 
heat,  hath,  toilet,  hot  and  cold  water,  electricity 
available;  fertile  soil;  large  crops;  large  or¬ 
chards,  all  varieties  fruit;  fine  location  in  fruit 
and  dairy  sections;  near  State  road,  railroads, 
village,  etc.;  write  for  price  and  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 200-acre  stock,  fruit,  truck,  grain, 
grass  and  poultry  farm:  good  land  and  fair 
buildings;  fine  climate;  price.  $7,500.  A.  L. 
SELTZER,  Marion  Station,  Md. 

XTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying, 
farm,  about  100  acres  good  land;  reasonable 
terms;  N.  J.-N.  Y.  preferred:  full  particulars 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8582,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  dairy  farm;  310  acres; 

90  head  cattle;  3  heavy  teams;  now  occupied 
and  for  sale  by  owner:  no  agents;  producing 
.>11,000  milk  yearly:  with  all  stock  and  eciuip- 
menu  $25,000.  LEE  P.  GRANT,  Bloomville, 

I  OR  SALE — 23(4-aere  farm;  modernized  10-room 
house;  new  ham;  on  State  road;  hour  out; 
good  soil,  fruit  and  woodlot;  exchange  consid¬ 
ered.  ADVERTISER  8579,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FRXHT  FARM,  with  receipts  about  $3,000  year¬ 
ly;  berries  and  orchards:  45  acres;  sandy  soil- 
some  muck:  owner  retiring;  price  $3,500;  on 
terms.  ROBERT  COX.  New  Lisbon,  N.  J. 

1' OR  SALE — \  aluable  Hudson  River  property: 

suitable  for  store  and  Summer  boarders;  good 
business  outlook;  two  acres  fruit  and  garden- 
line  views  of  river  and  mountains.  For  photos 
and  terms  address  ADVERTISER  8577,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Poultry  and  dairyman  to  operate 
growing  proposition;  $100  per  month;  must 
have  $2,000  to  invest:  share  of  profits-  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  8570.  care 
Rural  >s ow-Yorker.. 

T°  CLOSE  ESTATE— Large  house,  10  rooms, 
With  1(4  acres  of  .land;  six  outbuildings;  or¬ 
chard  of  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  peach  trees: 
on  Albany  State  road,  Columbia  County;  good 
location  for  boarding  or  roadhouse.  Particulars 
A  V.  ARNOLD,  550  Third  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED— Single  farm  partner;  liberal  shares. 
FAIRCHANCE  FARM,  Danielson,  Conn. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  including  woodlot  and 
about  10  acres  of  tillable  land,  free  from 
stone;  small  house;  good  water;  conveniently 
located;  near  churches,  etc.;  not  over  150  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Reply,  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  cash  price,  to  ADVERTISER  8571, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED — We  will  co-operate  with  any 
responsible  family  in  placing  with  them  a 
suitable  Catholic  child,  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willingness  will 
produce  the  right  results.  Address  PLACING 
OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


THE  BEST  puts  are  peanuts,  bought  raw  and 
roasted  as  needed  from  grower  to  you.  post 
paid.  5  lbs.  best  Jumbos,  $1.00;  25  lbs.,  $4.75; 
50  lbs.,  $9.00;  by  freight,  at  your  cost,  15c  lb. 
J.  B.  JONES,  Elberon,  Va. 


EXTRACTED  CLOVER  HONEY,  f.  o.  b.  our  sta¬ 
tion,  60-lb.  can.  $12;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.35;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  00-lb.  can,  $10;  delivered  in  3d 
postal  zone,  10  lbs.  clover,  $2.75;  10  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2.60;  5  lbs.  either,  $1.50;  very  attract¬ 
ive  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  evaporated  maple  syrup,  $2.50 
per  gal.,  parcel  post,  prepaid  to  second  zone. 
S.  E.  JONES,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Martin  fifth  wheel  trailer;  1  ton; 

rubber  tired  roller  bearing  wheels;  12-ft.  body; 
Will  guarantee;  price  $75.  HARRY  F.  BLADES. 
Seaford,  Del. 


CHOICE  ALFALFA— Buy  now.  IRVING  HAW¬ 
KINS,  General  Delivery,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Several  rolls  of  heavy  best  grade 
red  and  green  roofing;  several  rolls  of  heavy 
3-ply  smooth;  at  a  big  sacrifice  if  benight  at 
once;  need  room;  I  will  pay  freight.  REV.  S. 
I.  SMITH.  161  E.  Fourth  St.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  $2.50  per  gallon.  J.  SKEL- 
LIE,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 
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KIRSTIN  stump  puller.  No.  15;  root  hook,  No. 

40;  nl!  in  good  condition.  F.  E.  TIBBITTS 
Brunswick,  O. 

FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate,  parcel  post  or  express.  ROX  53. 
Rhinebeek,  N.  Y. 

STATE  light  amber  honey,  pa«  clover,  good 
flavor.  12-lb.  can,  $2.85,  delivered  to  4th  zone- 
60-lb.  can,  $11,  here.  I.  STRINGHAM,  Glen 
Cove,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— 12-inch  cement  tile  mould.  HAROLD 
R.  CURTISS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


SELL  printing  press  and  type,  $20;  cash  only. 
GEORGE  E.  WELLS,  Plnebluff.  N.  C. 

HONEY  CHOCOLATES— Delicious,  delightful, 
digestible;  honey  core;  chocolate  shell;  home¬ 
made;  $1  postpaid.  “ENDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 600-egg  Buckeye  incubators:  write 
fully.  ROY  FLECK,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  It.  No.  1. 


FOR  SALE— Portable  Foos  15  h.p.  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  in  first-class  condition.  FLOYD  LEE 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILO,  12x36,  absolutely  new. 

at  a  sacrifice;  4-piece  staves,  clear  Oregon 
fir;  automatic  take-up  hoops;  strong  steel  door 
front;  convenient,  ladder;  immediate  shipment: 
price,  f.  o.  b.  New  Rrunswiek.  N.  J.,  $275.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  D.  OSMAN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  incubators;  at  least  300-egg; 

prefer  Prairie  State  or  Cyphers;  also  brooders. 
A.  J.  WILSON,.  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  R.  D.  No.  5. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATORS;  good  condi¬ 
tion:  price  reasonable.  BEAUANDOT  RANCH 
Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  gasoline  engine,  $30;  handy 
wood-sawing  outfit,  12-in,  circular  saw  6-in. 
'•iP.  shafting,  belts,  etc.,  $10;  new  Holland  feed 
grinder.  No.  0(4,  never  used,  $25.  LLOYI) 
GOI.DSRORO,  R.  2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


HONEY — Clover-basswood  honey  of  finest  qual¬ 
ity;  color  very  light;  excellent  body  and  a 
flavor  surpassed  by  none;  60-lb.  cans.  $11.00; 
this  honey  guaranteed  to  please  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  LONGFELLOW  BROS..  Hallowell,  Me. 


FOR  SALE— Following  tractors  and  equipment: 

Rumely  Oat  Kill,  30-00  h.p.,  with  5  bottom 
16-in.  plows;  some  extra  parts  and  tools:  com¬ 
plete,  $1,000.  Case  Model  A,  9-18,  perfect 
condition,  with  2  bottom  14-in.  Grand  Detour 
plow  and  10-ft.  Deere  cutaway  Rose  harrow: 
complete,  $900.  Bates  Steel  Mule  motor,  good; 
otherwise  in  need  of  some  repairs;  $250.  Corn 
husker,  McCormack.  8-roll,  like  new,  $650. 
Gorsse  separator  $500;  Gill  rye  thrasher,  $250; 
Delaware  cream  separator  and  motor.  $100: 
Babcock  tester,  24-bottle  size,  and  meter  and 
paraphernalia,  $75;  Mahoney  milk  sealer,  $10; 
carriage,  like  new,  $75:  platform  top  wagon, 
1  ton  capacity,  $75;  Ontario  grain  drill,  12-hoe, 
$95.  C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK.  Somerville,  N.  J. 
Week  days,  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Rlne  Hen  coal-burning  brooder; 

large  size;  $10.  H.  GORLEY,  Route  No.  2, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


HISCOCK — Anyone  of  this  name,  or  knowing  of 
anyone,  or  descendant  of  Robert  and  Mary 
Dare,  married  about  1780  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng¬ 
land.  please  write  to  R.  S.  HISCOCK,  Danburv, 
Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Oliver  4-bottom  engine  plow;  16 
inch;  good  condition;  bargain.  PANNEKOCK 
BROS.,  Salem,  N.  Y.;  R.  D. 

HOMEMADE  ice  cream  candy;  vanilla,  choc¬ 
olate,  strawberry  and  wintergreen  flavors;  1'/, 
lbs,  for  $1,  JOHN  R.  RIDLEY,  Shohola,  Pa.  " 

HONEY — Clover  extracted,  10  lbs.  delivered  3d 
zone,  $2.65:  buckwheat,  $2.40.  H.  F.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

BEES  for  sale;  also  bee  supplies  and  honev. 
CHARLES  SCHILKE,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

WANTED — One  horse  grain  and  fertilizer  drill; 

one  4C  orchard  cider  press.  W.  A.  CATLIN 
R.  4,  Tally,  N.  Y. 

FOR  PRICES  of  Vermont  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  write  to  the  maker.  R.  C.  BRIMBLE- 
COMB,  Marshfield,  Vt. 


HONEY— Fine  clover  extracted;  60-lb.  cans; 

cheap:  write  for  prices.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN, 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


Belgium 

Imported  —  Duty  Free 

Melotte 


No  Money 
Down 

Jules  Melotte — “The  Edison  of  Europe” — 
is  placing  his  Great  Belgian  Melotte 
Cream  Separator  on  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  on  a  wonderful — no  money  down — 
30  days'  free  trial — easy  payment  off er. 

You,  who  have  wanted  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  separator,  write  for  catalog  right 
away.  Find  out  why  500,000  Melotte 
Separators  are  in  use  today.  Before 
buying  any  separator  find  out  how 
the  Melotte  has  won  264  Grand  and 
International  Prizes  and  every  import¬ 
ant  European  contest.  Mail  the  coupon 
now  for  our  great  offer. 

*750  Down  3o"»% 

I —  Free  Trial 

You  are  not  to  send  a  cent  until  you  have  used 
this  Great  Belgian  Melotte  for  30  days  on  your 
own  farm  and  thoroughly  made  up  your  mind 
that  it  is  the  separator  you  want  to  buy. 

EasyPayments 

After  30  days,  when  you  are  completely  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  Belgian  Imported  Melotte  is. 
by  far,  the  best  cream  separator  to  be  found 
any  place  in  the  world,  then  send  only  the 
small  sum  of  $7.50.  Settle  the  balance  in  small 
monthly  payments.  Mail  coupon  NOW — today. 

Send  this  Coupon! 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  for  new  Melotte  catalog 


you  can  about  the  Melotte  and  details  of  our  16-year 
guarantee.  Sending  coupon  below  does  not  place  you 
under  any  obligation  whatsoever.  It  brings  you  new 
Melotte  catalog  and  full  description  and  details  of  our 
Great  Special  Offer.  Don’t  do  another  thing  today 
until  you  have  mailed  coupon. 

The  Melotte  Separator,  H.  b.  Bab,on.  u.  S.  Mgr. 

Ocpt. 3073, 2843  West  19th  Strut,  Chicago,  III. 


Self  Balancing  Bowl 


Can  t  vibrate  or  get  out  of  balance.  Bowl 
chamber  is  porcelain  lined.  Easy  to  clean  as 
a  china  plate.  Can't  rust.  One  half  less  tin¬ 
ware  to  clean.  Bowl  spins  26  minutes  after 
you  stop  cranking  unless  you  apply  brake. 
No  other  separator  needs  a  brake.  Send  for 
catalog  showing  details  of  the  Melotte  self¬ 
balancing  bowl;  also  many  other  features. 


The  Melotte  Separator,  SJ:  §:  SElSEJf 

D«pt.  3073*  2843  W.  19th  St.*  Chicago 

Without  cost  to  me  or  obligation  lu  any  way.  pleaae 
■end  me  the  Melotte  Catalog  which  tella  the  full 
etory  of  thla  wonderful  separator  and  M.  Jules 
Melotte.  Ita  Inrun  tor. 


Name.  . . . 

Addrf . .  ••••••« 

Poet  Office . . . State. 
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Strong  Sturdy  Gloves 

for  Farm  Use 


BOSS  Work  Gloves  are  exactly  suited  to  farm 
work.  They’re  tough  enough  to  stand  day 
after  day  of  hard  labor  such  as  plowing,  building 
a  stone  wall,  establishing  a  water  system,  stretch¬ 
ing  fencing,  or  all  construction  work.  Yet  they 
are  so  flexible  that  you  can  tighten  a  bolt  or  place 
a  cotter  pin  with  them  on. 

These  gloves  are  made  of  the  finest  quality 
Canton  flannel.  They  give  extra  long  wear.  They 
fit  well  and  feel  well  on  the  hands.  For  a  hundred 
odd  jobs,  indoors  or  out,  Boss  Work  Gloves  pro¬ 
tect  the  hands  from  grease,  cuts,  bruises  and  many 
minor  injuries. 

Ask  for  them  by  name.  Boss  Gloves  come  in 
three  styles  of  wrist — ribbed,  band  and  gauntlet. 

And  in  sizes  for  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 

THE  BOSS  MEEDY — best  quality,  medium  weight  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  HEVY  — very  best  quality,  heavy  weight  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  XTRA  HEVY — finest  grade  of  extra  heavy  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  WALLOPER  —  highest  quality,  heaviest  weight  canton 
flannel. 

THE  BOSS  LETHERPOM — heavy  canton  flannel  with  tough  leather 
on  palms,  fingers  and  thumbs. 

THE  BOSS  JERZY — highest  quality  cotton  jersey  cloth  in  many 
colors. 

THE  BOSS  TIKMIT — Roomy  mittens  made  of  ticking  that  wears  like 
iron. 

THE  BOSS  ELASTO — strong  canton  flannel.  Made  by  patented 
process  in  one  weight  only. 

THE  BOSS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kewanee,  111. 

6o$S  GtovES 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  Ono  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect*  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 

Write  for  Catalog 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  840 
Utica,  N.Y 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


The  EASY  BACK-PEDAL  for  Fords 

An  extension  for  the  reverse  pedal  makes 
backing  of  your  Ford  easier;  prevents  inter¬ 
fering  or  having  the  foot  caught  between 
other  pedals,  making  it  safe  for  the  driver 
when  wearing  overshoes  or 
boots.  Any  one  with  -short 
reach  can  extend  all  pedals 
by  attaching  one  on  each 
pedal,  and  then  an  additional 
one  on  center  or  reverse  pedal ; 
can  be  attached  in  two  min¬ 
utes,  made  of  iron,  .clamps  on, 
lasts  a  lifetime.  Postpaid  $1. 

Made  by  J.  E.  Richardson  Mfg.  Co. 

W.  14th  St.,  Elmira  Heights,  N.  Y. 


JbneAic&n 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  5075  Bainbridf*.  N.T. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


A  Perversion  in  Dairying 

A  feature  that  is  detracting  from  the 
reputation  of  dairying  as  a  profitable  in¬ 
dustry,  and  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as 
possible,  is  well  illustrated  in  a  noted 
local  dairy  section  of  the  State.  It  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  farm  speculation 
that  has  been  brought  about  by  promoters 
who  get  an  option  upon  a  dairy  farm 
with  all  its  live  stock  and  appointments, 
then  hie  to  the  city  and  find  some  man 
who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  farmer. 
They  show  up  the  farm  and  stock,  show 
him  how  he  can  soon  be  rolling  in  wealth, 
with  the  result  the  city  man  buys  at  a 
greatly  inflated  price,  pays  down  about 
half  and  mortgages  back  the  farm  for  the 
balance.  The  agent  pockets  -$1,000  or  so 
for  commission,  and  the  farm  quickly  has 
a  new  owner  who  knows  nothing  about 
farming,  much  less  dairying  or  the  care 
and  feeding  of  a  dairy,  and  quickly  real¬ 
izes  the  extent  of  the  “sting.”  Feed  and 
labor  figure  up  far  more  than  the  milk; 
the  cows,  owing  to  poor  care,  fall  off 
greatly  in  milk,  quite  as  fast  as  the  fall 
in  milk  prices,  and  so  the  agent  is  seen, 
who  brings  on  another  city-wise  farmer 
eager  to  amass  farm  wealth.  A  higher 
price  is  put  upon  the  farm,  city  property 
offered  for  the  equity,  which  again  covers 
everything,  and  the  motor  truck  that 
brings  out  the  goods  of  No.  2  returns 
with  the  goods  of  No.  1.  The  agent  now 
gets  two  commissions.  This  is  not  a 
solitary  instance.  It  seems  infectious, 
and  in  a  half  township  a  half  dozen  of 
these  “swaps”  are  going  on  all  the  time. 
Changing  owners,  “inspired”  by  these 
land  agents,  “fan”  up  the  desire  for 
farms,  and  each  change  decreases  the 
value  of  the  dairies  both  in  flesh  and  milk 
and  gets  no  better  in  change  of  owner¬ 
ship. 

One  farm  in  the  past  year  has  had  five 
changes  in  ownership,  increasing  the 
sales  ( ?)  value  to  $23.5  per  acre  and 
actually  obliterated  the  dairy.  The  farm¬ 
ing  is  in  keeping,  and  now  most  of  these 
farms  look  as  if  crossed  by  an  army  and 
have  actually  ceased  to  have  incomes  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  the  taxes.  The  nationali¬ 
ties  of  Central  Europe  are  wholly  repre¬ 
sented  in  these  changes,  English  is  neither 
spoken  nor  remotely  understood,  nor  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  well  understood. 
In  one  instance  one  agent  has  five  com¬ 
missions  to  his  credit  on  one  farm,  ag¬ 
gregating  more  than  the  original  sale 
price  of  the  farm,  So  far  no  one  has  paid 
anything  upon  the  purchase  mortgage, 
and  each  day  brings  it  nearer  consumma  ¬ 
tion.  Still,  the  sales  go  merrily  on,  and 
“all  the  live  stock  of  every  description” 
is  still  the  alluring  bait.  Now  and  then 
a  “rich  city  feller”  bites,  puts  on  a  tenant, 
a  man  with  city  education  and  training, 
and  both  give  way  within  a  year  to  & 
man  fresh  from  Czecho-Slovakia. 

This  thing  is  going  on  here  and  there 
in  many  sections,  and  in  substance  is  not 
greatly  different  from  the  00  years’  sub¬ 
leasing  of  city  property  by  speculators, 
over  and  over  until  the  increased  rentals 
become  astonishing  in  yearly  amount,  as 
well  as  the  issuing  of  no  value  common 
stock  by  great  corporate  bodies.  As  in¬ 
stance,  the  selling  price  of  the  stock  of 
a  great  concern  near  here  eight  months 
ago  was  around  $300  a  share,  now  sell¬ 
ing,  if  at  all,  at  $15  a  share,  and  few 
buyers.  A  group  of  men  a  year  ago  rated 
as  millionaires  today  are  divested  of  silk 
shirts,  looking  for  a  job,  and  40  other 
men  looking  for  the  same  chance.  Looks 
just  now  as  if  it  was  a  pretty  nearly  even 
stand-off  between  city  and  country  in 
fabulous  incomes  and  salaries,  with  an 
assured  full  meal  in  favor  of  the  well- 
managed  farm,  for  an  assured  living  at 
least.  J-G. 

Ohio. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

March  16 — Holsteins.  Somerset-Hun- 
terdon  County  Holstein-Freisian  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  College  Farm,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

March  20-30 — Holsteins.  Watertown 
Holstein  Sales  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis.  F. 
Dareey,  secretary. 

May  9 — Holsteins.  Brown  County 
Holstein  Breeders  Sale  at  He  Here,  Wis. 

May  17 — Holsteins.  Wisconsin  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 


Making  Bigger  Crops  with 
the  Bates  Steel  Mule 


THE  ability  of  the  Bates  Steel  Mule 
to  do  fast  and  sure  field  work  in  the 
Springtime  increases  the  crop  from  ten 
to  thirty  percent. 

The  Bates  Steel  Mule  is  built  for 
Spring  work,  and  every  farmer  who  uses 
horses  or  less  efficient  tractors  for  this 
work  pays  for  a  Bates  Steel  Mule 
whether  he  buys  one  or  not.  The  sure¬ 
footed  traction  of  the  Bates  Steel  Mule 
allows  double  discing  and  harrowing  to 
be  done  in  one  quick  operation. 

The  Bates  Steel  Mule  does  not  pack 
the  ground  because  of  the  broad  Crawl¬ 
er  surface  which  allows  the  tractor  to 
rest  on  the  top  of  the  soil  as  lightly  as 
a  child’s  foot.  The  heavy  duty  Bates- 
Midwest  engine  is  an  absolute  guaran¬ 
tee  of  dependable  power  and  the  rugged 
construction  will  stand  the  hardest  serv¬ 
ice.  Regardless  of  soil  conditions  the 
broad  Crawler  surface  prevents  slippage 
or  miring  down. 

Bates  Crawler  Shoes  have  hardened 
steel  parts,  and  are  100%  oversize — that’s 
why  they  last  for  years. 

The  front  wheels  make  easy  steering 
and  comfortable  riding. 

The  increased  knowledge  of  how 
much  money  Bates  Steel  Mules  make 
for  farmers  each  Spring,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  the  Bates  Steel 
Mule  has  been  reduced  to  practically  a 
pre-war  basis  has  caused  the  demand 
for  this  machine  to  be  greater  than  ever 
this  Spring. 


Write  today  for  full  information. 


Dept.  2-M  Established  1883  JOLIET.  ILL 


FARM  POWER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

2S6  Court  Street,  Rochester,  New  York 
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Excelsior  Lime  Sowers 

Sow  hydrated  lime,  ground  rock  and  land  plaster. 
Broadcast  oats  and  all  fertilizers.  Endorsed  by 
National  Agricultural  Limestone  Association — the 
only  spreader  used  exclusively  by  them. 

Built  complete  with  double  Bd,  screen  and  scat¬ 
tering  board.  Copper,  rust-resisting  steel  bottom. 
Throw  out  of  gear  from  either  wheel.  Have  agi¬ 
tators  for  keeping  lime  loose.  Guaranteed  to  do 
the  work  claimed  or  your  money  promptly  re¬ 
funded. 

Write  today  for  ourinterestingfreebook  “Dollars 
and  Sense”  and  special  proposition  showing  how 
you  can  save  money  in  buying  your  own  machlno- 

Excelsior  Drill  Company 

‘‘Makers  of  Gcod  Seeding  Machines'* 

Dept.  3-  F  Springfield,  Ohio 


Fat  pigs  bring  fat  profits 

Stop  wondering  why  your  pigs 
don’t  pick  up  weight  on  grain  feeds 
alone.  Include  Dold’s  DigesterTank- 
age  in  their  feed— a  sure  fat  and  bone 
builder— you’ll  get  them  to  market 
and  bring  ready  cash  quicker. 

When  you  feed  pigs  corn,  they 
get  less  than  10%  protein.  Dold’s 
Digester  Tankage  gives  them  60% 
Protein,  Dold’s  Digester  Meat  Meal 
Tankage  46%  Protein,  the  right 
amounts  to  build  bone  and  flesh. 
Mixed  with  grain  feeds  or  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  either  in  hoppers  or  slop. 

Write  for  quotations  and  catalog. 

Jacob  Dold  Pkg  Co. 

DEPT.  R.  N. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Local  Up-Statc  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  20o ;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  25c;  mutton,  lb., 
12  to  25c ;  choice  kettle  roasts,  lb..  14  to 
18c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  25c;  neck 
cuts,  lb.,  10c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  roasting 
pigs,  lb.,  25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c; 
rabbit,  lb.,  35c;  round  steak,  lb.,  20c; 
pork  loins,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  sliced  ham,  lb., 
35c;  brisket  bacon,  lb.,  22c. 

Live  poultry — fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32  to 
35c :  old  roosters,  lb..  22c ;  turkeys,  lb., 
45  to  50c :  geese,  lb..  36c ;  ducks,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  fowls,  heavy,  lb..  42c ;  roasting 
chickens,  lb.,  45c;  turkeys,  lb.,  55c; 
geese,  lb.,  42c ;  ducks,  lb.,  46c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  45c;  brown,  45c; 
mixed.  45c ;  duck  eggs.  60c. 

Milk,  (it.,  9c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  lb..  48c;  best  dairy  prints,  lb., 
47c;  dairy  in  jars,  lb.,  47c;  cheese,  whole 
milk  cream,  lb.,  33c;  skim.  17c;  cottage 
cheese,  ib..  10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb..  15c. 

Apples,  large,  bu  .  Baldwins.  $1.20; 
Greenings.  $1.25;  Wolf  River,  $1.25;  Ben 
Davis.  00c ;  8p.vs,  $1.40;  other  varieties, 
50c  to  $1;  pears,  Kieffer,  $1.75;  citron, 
10  to  15c:  cranberries,  qt..  20c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb..  7c;  beets,  bu..  $1.15; 
cabbage,  white,  lb..  1c ;  red,  2c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  90c;  cauliflower.  10c;  celery,  bunch, 
12c;  eggplant,  best,  each,  15c;  medium, 
10c;  horseradish  roots,  lb.,  20c;  lettuce, 
large  heads,  8c;  onions,  green,  5c;  dry, 
bu.,  75c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.15;  potatoes, 
bu..  80c;  small,  60c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c; 
radishes,  white,  bunch.  8c ;  round,  red, 
bunch.  Sc;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach, 
peck.  30c;  squash.  Winter,  lb..  3c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu..  90c;  vegetable  oysters,  hunch, 
10c. 

Honey,  clover  extra  (ted:  lb..  25c;  card, 
30c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  10c;  on  cob, 
8c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  black  wal¬ 
nuts,  bu..  $2.50;  butternuts,  $2;  hickory- 
nuts,  $5.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  10c  ;  medium.  6 
to  8c;  lamb.  lb..  25  to  30c;  live  pigs,  each, 
$4  to  $5;  small  dressed  pigs,  lb.,  16c; 
pork,  light,  lb.,  15c;  heavy,  lb.,  12c;  veal, 
prime,  lb.,  15  to  16c;  common,  14c;  sau¬ 
sage,  lb.,  20  to  30c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  dressed. 
60c;  chickens,  live,  35  to  40c;  dressed.  50 
to  60c;  fowls,  live,  lb..  35  to  40c;  dressed. 
50  to  60c;  turkeys,  live,  55c;  dressed.  75 
to  80c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  25c  ;  dressed,  lb., 
45  to  50c;  guinea  hens,  live,  each,  $JL ; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  butter,  lb..  50 
to  65c;  eggs,  45  to  50c;  duck  eggs.  60c; 
lard,  lb.,  25c;  Italian  cheese.  40  to  50c. 

Apples,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.25;  cider,  per 
gal..  25  to  35c. 

Beans,  dry.  bu.,  $4;  per  qt .  15  to  20c; 
beets,  bu.,  50c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  35 
to  40c;  per  100,  $3;  red,  per  doz.,  60c; 
curly,  per  doz.,  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to 
60c;  celery  hearts,  per  doz..  75c  to  $1.25; 
stalks,  per  doz..  60  to  75c;  garlic,  lb., 
25c;  horseradish  roots,  bunch.  10c;  let¬ 
tuce.  leaf,  per  crate,  $1.40;  onions,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1  ;  popcorn,  bu..  $1  ;  pota¬ 
toes.  bu..  50  to  60c ;  rutabagas,  bu.,  50 
to  65c;  sage.  lb..  10c;  sauerkraut,  lb.,  5c; 
turnips,  bu..  50c;  Winter  squash,  lb., 
2 y2c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  60c. 

Alfalfa,  ton.  $25  to  $26;  lmv.  No.  1, 
ton.  825  to  $26 ;  No.  2,  $20  to  '$24 ;  No. 
3,  $18;  Timothy,  $26  to  $28;  straw,  rye, 
ton.  $13;  wheat,  $16;  oat,  $18. 

Rochester 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  17c ;  fore¬ 
quarters.  lb..  13c;  hindquarters,  lb..  18 
to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  14  to  15c; 
heavy,  lb..  13  to  14c;  Spring  lambs,  lb., 
18  to  22c;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  16  to  18c; 
mutton,  lb..  11  to  13c;  veal,  lb.  21  to  23c. 

Live  fowls,  lb..  32  to  34c;  live  roosters, 
lb..  30  to  32c;  live  ducks,  lb..  40  to  45c; 
live  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  live  turkeys,  lb., 
45  to  50c ;  eggs.  45  to  60c. 

Apples,  per  bu..  Kings,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Spys,  $1  to  $1.25;  Greenings,  75c;  Bald¬ 
wins,  80  to  90c;  seconds,  65  to  75c. 

Beets,  bu.,  60  to  75c  ;  cabbage,  ton.  $8 
to  $10;  per  100  heads,  $3  to  $3.50;  per 
doz.  heads,  35  to  50c;  carrots,  bu  .  55  to 
75c ;  celery,  doz  bunches,  75c  to  $1  ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  per  doz..  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce, 
common,  per  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c;  mint, 
green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions, 
bu.,  40  to  45c:  potatoes,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
parsnips,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  radishes,  hot¬ 
house.  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  turnips,  bu..  60  to 
75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  40 
to  45c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c. 

.  Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium.  $3.50;  red  marrow.  $6;  white  mar¬ 
row.  $5;  red  kidney.  $6;  white  kidney, 
$8  50  to  $9;  pea  $3.25;  yellow  eye,  $6; 
Imperials,  $7. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  situation  does  not  change  much. 
Butter  has  firmed  up.  but  has  not  ad¬ 
vanced  much.  Potatoes  are  as  weak  as 
ever.  Moat  produce  is  about  as  low  as 
it  was  last  Fall.  The  open  Winter  has 
enabled  farmers  to  use  their  trucks,  so 
that  the  report  for  January  shows  only 
six  railroad  carloads  of  potatoes  deliv¬ 
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ered  here  last  January  to  77  in  January 
last  Winter. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGOS 

Butter,  firm :  creamery,  46  to  56c ; 
dairy,  38  to  46c;  crocks,  36  to  45c;  com¬ 
mon.  25  to  30c.  Cheese,  dull  ;  daisies  and 
flats.  26  to  28c;  longhorns,  27  to  29c. 
Eggs,  quiet;  hennery,  42  to  47c;  State 
and  Western  candled,  38  to  42c. 

POULTRY — RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  turkeys.  48  to 
62c ;  fowl,  34  to  38c ;  chickens,  32  to  38c ; 
old  roosters,  28  to  29c ;  ducks.  35  to  40c ; 
geese,  32  to  35c.  Live  poultry,  steady  ; 
turkeys,  50  to  55c;  fowl.  30  to  35c: 
chickens,  30  to  31c;  capons,  42  to  45c; 
ducks,  35  to  40c ;  geese.  28  to  30c.  Rab¬ 
bits,  quiet;  jacks,  pair,  $1  to  $1.35;  cot¬ 
tontails,  35  to  50c. 

GRAPES  AND  PERRIES 

Grapes,  steady;  California  Emperors, 
keg,  $7  to  $7.50.  Strawberries,  firm ; 
Florida,  qt.,  50  to  65c.  Cranberries, 
weak  ;  Cape  Cod,  bbl.,  $14  to  $15. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  King.  Spitzenberg,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Spy,  $1.50;  Baldwin, 
Greening,  $1  to  $1.25;  seconds,  40  to  75c. 
Potatoes,  steadier ;  good  to  choice  white, 
bu..  55  to  70c  ;  seconds,  35  to  40c ;  Ber¬ 
mudas,  bbl..  $11  to  $12.25;  sweets,  ham¬ 
per,  $1.75  to  $3. 

BEANS —ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet;  kidneys,  ewt.,  $8  to  $10; 
marrow,  $6  to  $9;  pea  and  medium,  $4.75 
to  $5.25.  Onions,  easy;  State  and  West¬ 
ern.  ewt.,  $1  to  $1.35;  home-grown  Ebe- 
nezer,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.25  to  $3. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  wax  beans,  hamper, 
$6  to  $8;  cabbage,  Florida  do.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  carrots,  Southern,  $2.35  to  $2.75 ; 
beets,  old,  bu..  70  to  90c;  cauliflower, 
California,  $2.50  to  $2.75  ;  carrots,  50  to 
70c;  parsnips,  85c  to  $1.10;  spinach, 
$1.25  to  $1.65;  turnips,  w’hite,  75c  to  $1; 
yellow,  60  to  70c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
20  to  35c ;  cabbage,  old.  ewt..  80  to  90c ; 
celery,  Southern,  crate.  $3.50  to  $5  50; 
tomatoes,  do..  $5  to  $8;  lettuce,  California 
iceberg,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  endive,  bbl.,  $6 
to  $6.50;  peppers,  box.  $7  to  $9;  shallots, 
doz.  bunches.  50  to  90c ;  radishes,  25  to 
35c;  vegetable  oysters,  75c  to  $1. 

SWEETS - NUTS 

Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb,  lb.,  35  to 
38c ;  dark,  30  to  32c.  Maple  products, 
easy;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $2;  sugar,  lb., 
32  to  38c.  Nuts,  quiet ;  butternuts,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  black  walnuts,  lb.,  5  to  6c. 

PEED 

Hay,  quiet;  bulk,  timothy,  ton,  $24  to 
$25;  clover  mixed.  $22  to  $23;  straw, 
$14  to  $16.  Wheat  bran,  higher;  ton,  car 
lot.  $29.50;  middlings.  $29.50;  red  dog. 
$37.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $34.80;  oilmeal, 
$42;  hominy,  $29;  gluten.  $41.50;  oat 
feed.  $11  ;  rye  middlings,  $28.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  54  to  55c;  common  to 
good,  45  to  52c;  dairy,  30  to  42c;  stor¬ 
age,  40  to  46c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby.  50  to  51c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  40  to  48c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  35  to  36c;  chickens,  30  to  35c. 

Pressed  poultry 

Turkeys,  best,  55  to  60c ;  good  to  choice, 
45  to  50c;  chickens,  38  to  40c;  fowls, 
30  to  38c;  ducks,  35  to  38c;  geese,  30 
to  36c. 

Fruits 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6.50; 
Greenings,  $3  to  $4;  Spy,  $3.50  to  $5. 
Cranberries,  bbl.,  $16  to  $20.  Straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  40  to  60c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lbs..  $1  25  to  $1.40;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions,  100  lbs.,  75c  to  $1  ;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  50c  to 
$1 ;  spinach,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
squash,  ton,  $80  to  $120;  carrots,  bu. 
box.  $1  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.  box,  50c 
fo  $1;  radishes,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  $2; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  lb.,  15  to  50c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  timothy,  $30  to  $33;  No.  2.  $27 
to  $28 ;  No.  3,  $23  to  $24  ;  clover  mixed, 
$29  to  $32.  Rye  straw,  $23  to  $24  ;  oat 
straw,  $17  to  $18. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best.  57  to  58c ;  common  to  good,  tub, 
50  to  56c ;  rolls,  35  to  40c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  40  to  42c;  gathered,  37 
to  39c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  35  to  38c;  chickens,  33  to  35c; 
roosters,  19  to  21c;  ducks,  38  to  40c; 
geese,  30  to  33c;  turkeys,  45  to  55c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Ileus,  4S  to  50c ;  roosters,  30  to  32c ; 


broilers,  45  to  50c;  ducks,  40  to  45c; 
turkeys,  60  to  65c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6;  strawberries, 
qt.,  50  to  75c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  150  lbs.,  $1.90  to  $2.25;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$1.75  to  $2;  onions,  100  lbs.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $25  to  $26;  No.  2,  $23 
to  $24  ;  clover  mixed.  $23  to  $24.50. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  56  to  58c;  good  to 
choice.  46  to  54c ;  lower  grades,  35  to 
40c;  ladles,  24  to  28c;  packing  stock,  10 
to  22c. 

Fggs 

Best,  nearby,  37  to  38c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  30  to  34c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  40  to  45c;  roosters,  24  to 
25c ;  fowls,  28  to  38c ;  ducks,  36  to  45c  ; 
geese,  28  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  55  to  62c;  fowls,  32  to  39c; 
chickens,  32  to  40c;  ducks,  35  to  40c; 
geese,  30  to  32c. 

FRUITS 


FRUITS 


Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  . 

Greening . 

York . 

@5  50 

@  5  50 
it  5  00 
@  1  50 
@  I  50 
@21  00 
@  40 

@  22 

I((l.  bkt . . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Kumquats,  qt . 

..  1  00 
..2  00 
. . 15  00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs . 

State,  150  lbs  . 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

...2  50 
..1  75 

@  3  50 
@  2  50 
fh  2  75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt  . 

..6  00 

@10  00 
@  2  25 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt 

Beets,  bbl . 

@  25 

@  2  50 
@20  00 
@  2  25 
@  2  00 
@  4  00 
@  1  25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

14  00 

New,  bu-bkt . 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Lettuce.  Iial  f  -  bbl.  basket  .. . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

8quash.  bbl . 

.  3  00 

3  00 
.  1  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl.’.’.’.'.’.' . 

Radishes.  1 00  bunches . 

@  7  00 
@  2  (10 
®  5  00 
(A  «  50 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bu . 

.  3  00 

Romaine,  bu . 

@  3  00 
@  75 

@  2  50 

.Mushrooms.  Ib . 

40 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Hj<Y  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Tlmottay.No.  1.  ton . 

No.  2 . 

.29  00 

®31  00 

No.  3  . . 

Shipping . 

(■lover.  Mixed  . 

Straw.  Rve  . 

.22  00 

.20  00 

'a  24  00 
@20  00 
@28  00 

Oat  and  wheat.  . 

@16  00 

Apples,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $6 ;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $10  to  $20;  strawberries,  qt.,  40  to 
60c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  ewt.,  $1  to  $1.20;  %-bu. 
basket,  20  to  50c;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket,  $1  to  $1.50;  onions,  100  lbs.,  75c 
to  $1;  carrots,  bbl  .  $2  to  $3.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  ton,  $8  to  $14. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  2,  $23  to  $24  ;  No.  3,  $21 
to  $22;  sample,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed, 
$20  to  $22.50.  Straw,  rye,  $16  to  $17.50; 
wheat,  $15  to  $16.50. 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York  :  Wheat,  No.  2  hard  Winter,  $1.91  ; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow,  88c;  oats.  No.  2 
white.  o6c ;  rye,  $1.66;  barley,  80c. 


1  rices  quoted  at  New  York  on  country 
slaughter  steer  hides  are  9  to  10c;  covvs 
and  bulls,  7  to  8c  .  Country  slaughter 
calfskins,  from  9  to  12  lbs'.,  $1  75  to 
$1.95;  lighter,  $1  to  $1.25.  Hide  dealers 
here  will  not  receive  small  lots  from 
farmers. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  3,  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
March  is  $2.10  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  i>er  cent  butterfat 
over  3. 

Butter 

The  Government  report  of  butter  in 
storage  at  New  York  March  2  was  6,362,- 
509  lbs.,  which  is  about  3,000,000  less 
than  a  month  ago.  The  market  is  quite 
strong  and  higher  on  the  better  grades. 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb .  55  @  55Mj 

Good  to  Choice  .  52  a  54 

Lower  Grades .  34  <a  38 

City  made .  22  @  28 

Dairy,  best  .  53  @  54 

Common  to  good  .  28  @  42 

Paoklng  Stock .  19  1 @  24 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  28  it  29 

Good  to  choice .  24  @  26 

Skims,  best .  17  @  19 

Fair  to  (rood .  li  <3  ]g 


EGGS 

Government  figures  show  eggs  in  stor¬ 
age  at  New  York,  March  2 — 2,162  cases  of 
30  dozen.  This  is  about  9,000  cases  less 
than  a  month  ago.  The  market  on  nearby 
white  is  3  to  4  cents  lower.  Under  grades 
not  much  changed. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  49  ui  50 

Medium  to  good .  45  @  47 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  42  @  43 

Common  to  good .  33  it  40 

Gathered,  best,  white .  48  @  49 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ...  35  @  38 

Lower  graopR .  29  @  32 

Storage,  best .  30  @  33 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers .  8  75  @  9  65 

Balls  .  6  00  @  6  90 

Cows .  3  00  it  7  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  12  00  @16  50 

Culls .  8  00  @10  00 

Hogs .  8  75  @1150 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 4  00  @  6  00 

Lambs  .  8  00  @12  00 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at:  Fowls,  36  to 
38c;  chickens.  32  to  40c;  roosters,  19  to 
20c ;  ducks.  45  to  48c ;  geese,  22  to  26c ; 
turkeys,  45  to  50c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best . 

Com.  to  good . . . 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

.  60 

.  45 

@  62 
@  54 

@  55 

@  34 

@  38 

@  ?fi 

Fowls . 

Roosters .  . 

Ducks  . 

@  40 

@10  00 
@  36 

Squabs,  doe . 

Geese . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
Sales  are  reported  at:  Calves,  choice 
21  to  22c;  common  to  good,  13  to  16c; 
pork,  KM)  to  150  lbs.  each,  14  to  16c; 
heavier,  9  to  12c;  50  to  100  lbs.  each,  15 
to  18c;  roasting  pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.,  32 
to  40c ;  16  to  20  lbs.,  25  to  26c. 

BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lba .  8  00  a  8  25 

f  .  4  50  @  4  75 

Medium  .  5  00  @  5  60 

Red  Kidney .  9  00  @9  15 

White  Kldnw . '. . 13  50  @14  00 

Yellow  Eye.,,,, .  9  00  @9  25 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  . $.5,8 

Fair  to  good.  .  .50 


Milk — Loose,  at  stores . 

Bottled,  Grade  A . 

Bottled.  Grade  B . . 

Certified  . 

Heavy  (  ream.  pint _ 

Cheese,  lb . 45 

Eggs— Best  . .  >55 

Fa  >  r  to  good . 45 

Fowls .  ’45 

Turkeys  . 55 

Chickens . ‘45 

Lamb  chops . 50 

Potatoes,  lb . 02 


to 

to 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


$.62 

.55 

.10 

.18 

.15 

.28 

.29 

.55 

.68 

.55 

.50 

.65 

.55 

.65 

.03 


Foreign  Crop  Report 

Broom  hall’s  Liverpool  report,  March  2, 
is  as  follows : 

United  Kingdom.  France  and  Germany. 
— in  these  three  countries  the  weather 
has  been  remarkably  fine  and  mild.  Win¬ 
ter  crops  are  generally  good.  Spring  cul¬ 
tivation  has  gone  forward  rapidly  and 
seed  in  gs  have  started  under  excellent,  con¬ 
ditions. 

Italy. — The  outlook  for  the  wheat  is 
favorable,  hut  tin*  acreage  is  short. 

.  8 oain  and  North  Africa. — -Conditions 
in  these  countries  are  favorable. 

Russia. — Reports  being  received  from 
Russia  are  very  bad.  The  lack  of  food 
is  causing  revolts  and  seeding  grain  is 
extremely  scarce.  The  government  is 
formulating  a  plan  for  compulsory  seed¬ 
ing,  because  peasants  have  been  unwilling 
to  cultivate  beyond  their  own  needs. 

India. — The  official  condition  of  wheat 
is  regarded  as  generally  fair,  but.  the 
northern  sections  are  still  in  need  of 
nuns.  The  Indian  Government  has  deffi- 
nitely  decided  to  cease  the  purchase  of 
any  further  quantities  of  wheat  for  ex¬ 
portation  and  will  permit  private  traders 
to . contract  for  about  four  million  bushels 
this  month,  after  which  other  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made. 

Australia. — -Crop  estimates  are  being 
reduced  moderately.  Press  Association 
estimates  now  below  128,0(M),000  bushels. 

South  Africa. — Rains  have  improved 
the  prospects  of  the  growing  corn  crop. 
Fast  year  this  crop  was  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  through  drouth  and  exporters  were 
permitted  to  ship  out  only  eight  million 
bushels. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

March  3-10 — Poultry  Week,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  of  Agriculture,  State 
College.  Pa. 

March  28-April  2 — Farmers’  Week. 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

March  29 — Annual  meeting  Maine  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Agricultural  Associations, 
Orono.  Me. 

March  29 — Annual  meeting  Maine  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Farm  Bureaus,  Orono,  Me. 

March  30 — Maine  Beekeepers,  Orono, 
Me. 

Ma-eh  31  -Maine  Livestock  Breeders’ 
Association,  <  )rono.  life. 
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KERR'S  breeding  birds  are  pure-bred,  but  selected  for  vitality 
rather  than  show  qualities. 

KERR  service  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience.  Expert  incu¬ 
bator  operators  hatch  KERR  chicks. 

Whether  you  buy  a  small  or  large  quantity  the  same  KERR  .service 
is  giveu. 

KERR  Clii'ckeries,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  with 
hatcheries  at  Frenchtown,  N.  .1..  and  Springfield,  Mass.  Send  to  the 
nearest  one  for  your  chicks.  KERR  chicks  are  guaranteed. 

Send  to  Box  O  for  illustrated  circular. 

THE  KERR  CHICK  ERIE  S,  INC. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  FRENCHTOWN  ,  N.J. 
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Stockton  Hatchery’s  Chicks  j 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ANCONAS  BLACK  MINORCAS 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

WHITE  ROCKS  j§ 

Stockton  Hatchery’s  chicks  are  reliable,  they  are  hatched  from  farm-ranged,  heavy 
laying,  pure-bred  stock.  Every  chick  a  guaranteed  product.  We  are  booking  orders  = 
for  March  and  April  deliveries.  Our  chicks  have  the  vigor  and  quality. 

Send  (or  our  24-page  Catalog  giving  you  interesting  valuable  facta  about  chick*  and  poultry.  FREE  for  the  asking.  — 
All  orders  shipped  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

The  early  orders  receive  early  shipments.  Better  Write  at  once.  S 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  R  "  STOCKTON,  N.  J.  § 
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i  THE  SPRING  BROOK  | 
|  POULTRY  FARM  | 

—  will  be  known  hereafter  at  the  — 

|  Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm  I 

“  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business  of  the  “ 

—  past  year,  have  increased  incubator  capacity  — 

—  10,000  eggs.  also  have  located  nearer  shipping  ~ 

—  facilities.  Fortyjper  cent,  of  my  output  of  day-  — 

—  old  chicks  have  been  booked  for  the  coming  — 

—  season.  A  good  share  of  these  cliicks  have  been  _ 
sold  to  customers  of  last  year.  In  many  instances  — 

—  where  I  sold  one  hundred  or  more  chicks,  custo-  — 

—  iners  have  increased  orders  to  one  thousand.  — 
This  speaks  f<>r  itself.  Am  booking  orders  now,  — 

—  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send  forcircular.  — 

=  ROY  S.  RIDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.  | 
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EGGS  for  HATCHING  and  i 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

■ 

Hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  1 
mated  farm  raised  birds,  selected  for  their  ! 
prolific  laying  qualities  and  vigor.  We  can  • 
supply  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  season,  ! 
from  our  matings  of 

S.  C.  White  White  &  Barred  j 
Leghorns  Plymouth  Rocks  j 

Day-old  chicks  we  can  supply  in  any  quantity  • 
from  our  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  : 
and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

■ 

Write  for  Price  Lint 

■ 

Branford  Farms  Groton,  Conn.  ■ 

■ 


FALK“*  LEGHORN  FARMS 
STELTON,  N.  J. 

Have  hatching  eggs  to  sell  from  t  heir  t  vear  obi 
trapueated  White  Leghorns.  Kell  Breeze 
Strain  at 

$12  per  100  to  April  15th 
$10  per  100  after  April  15th 


Baby  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Sires 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Illustrated  Circular 

MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  REGISTERED 
HEN  HAS  ARRIVED 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  OFFICIALLY  CERTI¬ 
FIED  and  REGISTERED  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 

These  are  business  hens.  They  are  heavy  producers 
of  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Our  breeders  are  offici¬ 
ally  registered  and  certified  as  meetbigthe  top  notch 
of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and 
above  all,  for  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  These  are  the  great  layers  that  commer¬ 
cial  pouitrymen  have  needed  and  are  buying. 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE , 
INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION  by 
introducing  our  line  of  great  males.  Rend  for 
catalogue  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  IV  Sodus,  N.Y. 


The  Pine  Tree  Hatchery 

12,000  CHICKS  SHIPPED  WEEKLY 
BEGINNING  MARCH  16 

We  Specialize  on  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandotte*,  Black  Minorca* 

Buy  your  chicks  from  the  Oldest  Established  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S 

Our  30  years  of  hatching  and  shipping  baby-chicks 
ought  to  convince  you  of  our  square  business 
methods  as  well  as  to  the  High  Quality  of  our  stock. 
Some  customers  have  purchased  chicks  of  ns  for  the 
past  22  years.  We  are  now  hooking  March  and  April 
deliveries. 

1921  Catalog  and  Price  List  FREE  for  the  asking. 

All  chicksshipped  prepaid  parcel-post. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON 


Certified  com  I  White  Leghorns 

We  have  a  pen  of  170  certified  yearling  liens,  mated 
to  eight  certified  males,  from  which  we  offer  eggs 
at  $35  per  hundred,  cliicks  at  $45  per  hundred. 
Also  a  pen  of  170  yearling  Leghorn  liens,  not  certi¬ 
fied,  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  $13  per  hundred, 
cliicks  at  $35  per  hundred.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  20  years.  While  we  carryover  1,000  pullets 
we  do  not  breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights. 
“V”  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM.  L.  J.Weed 
8  Son,  Proprietors,  Rallston  Spa,  New  York 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm"  range’  inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Buttermilk  ted,  which  meansgreatviger. 
Barron  strain.  All  males  heading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Eggs  forhatehing  now  ready  in  any  quantity.  85%  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks.  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
a  chance.  lO,000  baby  cliicks  a  week.  Order  well  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  this  Spring.  Mr  new  book 
‘‘Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved"  free  with  all  $10.00 
orders.  Circulars  free.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Buz  75.  Pleisanl  Valley,  R.r 


[k 


PROPERLY  HATCHED,  MATURE  EARLY,  LAY  HEAVILY 

Gibson  Chicks  are  sturdy  little  fellows  from  farm  range  stock  bred 
twenty  years  for  high  laying  and  they  do  lay  ‘My  pullets  out- 
laved  the  same  number  at  the  laying  contest”  writes  an  old  cus¬ 
tomer  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK  Prices  moderate  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write  for  it  N0W 

S.  C.  W  LEGHORNS.  R  l  REDS.  B  P  ROCKS 

G.  F  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms  Box  100  CLYDE,  N.  Y 


THE  HENYARD 


R  ing  Broilers 

I  intend  to  raise  broilers  this  year  for 
the  Summer  hotel  and  boarder  trade. 
Will  you  advise  me  as  to  what  is  the  best 
breed  of  hen  fw  broilers?  What  is  the 
best  ration  for  is  growing  and  fatten¬ 
ing?  When  should  I  set  eggs  aud  how 
large  should  the  broilers  be  before  mar¬ 
keting?  E.  ir.  n. 

Milford,  Conn. 

The  prospective  broiler  raiser  should 
fiud  out  just  what  his  proposed  market 
demands  as  to  size,  color,  time  of  deliv¬ 
ery,  etc.,  and  make  his  plans  accordingly. 
Squab  broilers  weigh  about  %  lb.  each 
and  command  a  very  limited  market.  Me¬ 
dium  broilers  weigh  from  a  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  half,  and  the  market  finds 
a  large  part  of  its  supply  in  Leghorn 
cockerels  that  have  reached  that  size  dur- 


The  answer  lies  in  correct  feeding.  At  the 
New  Jersey  Egg-Laying  Contest  they  use 


Maurer’s  “Kwality” 
Meat  Scrap 

because  it  is  sweet,  sound  and  finely  pul¬ 
verized  so  that  it  blends  well  in  the  mash. 
PUCE  Farmer’s  Almanac.  Generous 
I  nkL  samples  of  “Kwality”  Products. 
Write  Today 

MAURER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  10  Nswark,  Now  Jersey 


ing  June  and  early  July.  Large  broilers 
weigh  about  two  pounds  each,  aud  are 
usually  from  the  heavier  breeds.  The 
general  market  pays  best  prices  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  June.  Prices  are  lower  later 
and  larger  broilers  are  wanted.  Chicks 
must  be  hatched,  of  course,  to  correspond 
with  the  time  that  it  is  desired  to  market 
the  birds. 

The  early  maturing  breeds,  having 
light  pin  feathers  and  yellow  skins,  are 
best  suited  to  broiler  production.  White 
Leghorns  make  very  desirable  squab  and 
medium-sized  broilers,  though,  for  the 
medium  and  large  sizes,  such  broods  as 
the  White  Wvandottes,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  usually  used.  The 
Winter  broilers  produced  in  Gloucester 
Co.,  N.  .T..  are  largely  produced  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  Light  Brahmas  and  ‘White  Wyan- 
dotttes. 

Chicks  raised  for  broilers  are  fed  early 
as  other  chicks  are  to  produce  frame  and 
size,  being  fed  during  the  last  few  weeks 
of  age  upon  the  most  fattening  foods,  such 
as  eornmeal,  ground  oats,  barley  meal, 
ground  buckwheat,  skim-milk  and  meat 
scrap.  .  M.  b.  d. 


Broody  Red  Hens 

I  try  to  overcome  broodiness  by  breed¬ 
ing  my  cockerel  from  hens  with  a  heavy 
egg  record,  as  they  are  the  ones  that  get 
broody  the  least,  and  this  can  only  be 
obtained  by  trap-nesting  the  hens.  Then, 
of  course,  I  pick  out  those  that  don’t  get 
broody  and  breed  from  them.  Most  of 
the  farmers  around  here  do  not  use  in¬ 
cubators,  so  of  course  they  want  the 
broody  hen  for  hatching,  as  they  make 
fine  motherly  hens.  I  hardly  ever  have 
a  broody  hen  before  along  in  the  Rum¬ 
mer.  As  I  only  keep  the  Reds,  I  am  not 
able  to  answer  for  any  other  breed,  but 
by  careful  breeding  I  don’t,  think  a  Red 
hen  will  brood  more  than  any  other  hen. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hens  get  broody 
in  the  Summer  they  more  than  make  up 
for  it  in  the  Winter. 

Connecticut.  JACOB  E.  JANSEN. 


Dipping  Fowls  for  Lice 

I  find  my  chickens  troubled  with  lice, 
therefore  they  do  not  lay.  I  have  tried 
heretofore  lice  powders,  dusting  the  chick¬ 
ens,  etc.,  but  always  without  satisfactory 
results.  I  remember  seeing,  some  months 
ago.  a  recipe  or  prescription  for  making 
a  dip  for  baptizing,  as  it*  were,  the  poul¬ 
try  in.  Do  you  recommend  such  a  rem¬ 
edy,  and  if  so,  can  you  prescribe  what  to 
use,  as  I  failed  to  keep  the  oue  I  saw? 

Waldorf,  Md.  I.  G.  M. 

Fowls  may  be  dipped  iu  one  of  the  coal 
tar  dips  nsed  for  ridding  cattle  of  ver¬ 
min,  but  it  is  not  a  popular  practice 
among  pouitrymen  and  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  recommend  it.  There  are  two 
modern  methods  of  ridding  fowls  of  lice 
that  seem  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  treatment.  One  is  to  smear 
a  bit  of  “blue  ointment”  over  the  skin 
just  beneath  the  vent,  using  a  piece  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  This  will  kill  both  ma¬ 
ture  lice  and  those  newly  hatching  and 
the  effect  will  last  for  months.  A  stifi 
later  practice,  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  to  sprinkle 
about  a  half  teaspoonful  of  a  powder 
known  as  fluoride  of  sodium  upon  the 
fowl  and  work  it  down  into  the  plumage. 
One  application  of  this  is  said  to  he  even 
more  lasting  in  its  effects  than  the  blue 
ointment  treatment. 

Dipping  fowls  into  a  liquid  of  any  kind 
is  not  a  very  practicable  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  them.  Hens  seem  to  need  to  be  kept 
dry  and  ducks  do  their  own  dipping. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hens  with  Colds 

If  J.  V.,  Granville,  N.  Y.,  will  put  some 
kerosene  on  the  drinking  water  for  his 
hens  he  will  see  their  cold  disappear  as 
if  by  magic.  If  they  are  very  bad  pick 
them  up  and  pour  the  kerosene  on  the 
sores.  I  have  seen  them  cured  when  there 
were  great  white  canker  sores.  Also  for 
bowel  trouble  in  liens  put  a  teaspoonful 
of  carbolic  acid  in  a  large  pail  of  water 
for  them  to  drink,  stirring  it  in  well.  I 
don’t  know  that  I  every  tried  it  for 
chicks,  but  it  couldn’t  do  any  harm,  as 
that  is  not  very  strong.  L.  J. 

Vermont. 


BUTTERMILK 
for  Hogs  and  Poultry 

Experienced  feeders  know  that  there  is 
no  better  feed  for  growing  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try  than  buttermilk.  A  regular  supply, 
•however,  has  been  difficult  or  impossible 
to  obtain  and  feeders  have  had  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.  A  process  has  now  been  worked  out 
for  putting  this  valuable  feed  on  the 
market  in  a  condensed  form,  called  SEMI-SOLID 
BUTTERMILK.  By  simply  adding  wafer  you  get 
real,  genuine  buttermilk  with  all  its  great  feed 
value. 


Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  like  fresh  buttermilk,  is  an 
appetizer  and  tonic,  as  well  as  a  feed,  and 
keeps  hoas  in  prime  condition. 

The  hogs  consume  it  eagerly  and  thrive  on  It. 
It  is  a  wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner  as  well  as 
a  most  valuable  feed.  Readers  of  this  paper  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  rapid  growth  and  good, 
healthy  stock  should  feed  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTER¬ 
MILK.  For  free  sample  and  information  about 
Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  and  feeding  bogs  and 
poultry  for  greater  profit,  write  I.  II.  Nester  & 
Co.,  Dept.  3040,  No.  3  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa.,  or  CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO.. 
Dept.  3040,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 


Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

Inc. 

Box  244,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 

( Agents  wanted.) 
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DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Note  the  features  of  the  overhung  roof,  abso¬ 
lutely  rainproof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swing¬ 
ing  window.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts.  E.  C. 
YOUNG  CO.,  1G  Depot  Street.  Randolph,  Mass, 


$|C95Buys  140-Egg  Champion 

19  Belle  City  Incubator  | 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated,  c  n  n r 
*9.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot-  0/ 

Water  Brood.r.  Or  both  for  only  ft.  W 

Freight  Prepaid  I  •over 

East  of  Rockies  and  1 
allowed  on  Express.  users 
Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share  In 
ray  $1,000  In  Prizes,  or  write  for 
Free  Rook.  “Hatching  Facts.”  It 
tells everytbinar.  *^im  Rohan.  Pres. 

Co.,  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


150 


EGG 

CHICK/ 


FREIGHT 

PAID 

East  of  the 
Rockies 


Both 

for 


19 


Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 

I  iron;  triple  walls.cop-^ 

per  tank, nursery. egg  tester.ther- 
mometer.  3C  days’ trial — money  back 
ifnotO.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box89  Racine.  Wis. 


California  f 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
j  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa- 
I  ter  copper  tanks,  double  walla, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass 
J  doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  $23.50 
FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (2) 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine.  Wis.'1 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  large,  healthy,  trap-nested  hens,  imported 
Barron  stock.  From  a  pen  of  seventy-five  pullets  I 
sold  to  a  prominent  poultryman  last  year,  fifteen 
made  a  record  of  over  two  hundred  and  twenty  each. 
SIO  por  hundred.  Also  Concord  grape  roots  for  sale. 

W.  V.  COSDEN 

ETHWILLDEN  FARM  R.  D.  1  DOVER.  DELAWARE 
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LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

Since  Winning  Storrs  Contest 

Our  L  ‘ghorns  have  been  recognized  as  superior 
layers.  They  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  this  at 
noth  Storrs  and  Vineland.  Every  chick  or  egg  sold 
is  bred  and  produced  on  our  own  farm  from  select¬ 
ed  flocks.  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  for  sale. 
FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN.  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  strain.  Bred  to  lay.  Chirks  and  Hatching  eggs  for 
sale.  Circular  free.  HUGH  PATTERSON,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Cloyfon,  N  T. 


H  A  T  C  HING  EGGS 

Produced  from  Trapnested  and  selective  bred  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens  mated  to  Cockerels  of  high 
fecundity.  Eggs  tested  for  size,  color,  shape  and  95% 
Fertility  guaranteed.  March,  #12  per  100. 

Kosb  city  Inn  Hennery  -  Madison.  N.  J 


Chick  Prices  Smashed  gR^'jSg 

ROC  KS,  LEGHORN'S,  MINORUS,  ANCON'AS  .nd  BROII.KUS  All 
chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Satisfaction  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  fine  illustrated  catiilo-ue 
sent  to  any  address  free.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  p. 

Get  PIELL’S  Black  and  White 

LEGHORN  OHICKS 

from  our  own  stock.  They  will  please  yon.  Get 
our  free  circular  before  ordering.  Write  to-day. 

PIELL  BROS.,  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


EVERLAY 


Brown 

_  ..  „ - -  -  Leghorns 

World  Record  Layers  American  Egg  Con¬ 
test.  Leading  winners.  New  York,  Chicago. 

Hardy,  vigoroi.  *pnoney  makers.  Stock — 

Eggs— Chffcks.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM,  Box  28,  Portland,  Indiana 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels-" Regale”  ext™ 

selected,  vigorous,  farm  raised  bir.ls  of  John  S.  Martin’s 
best,  *5  and  *7  each.  I..  0.  QUIGLEY,  Box  240,  Kloridu,  ,YY. 

Columbia n  Wyandottes c^m:,T 

iso n  Square,  Jan..  1921.  Exhibition  matings.  Eggs,  $5  per 
15,  prepaid.  S.  N.  NEWTON,  Bust  lll«h  St.,  Halliton  Spa,  N.  V 

“Regal-Dorcas”  White  Wyandotte  Rggs 

from  selected  free  range  stock.  #10—100;  #«— 50-.  #2— 

15.  II.  W.  It  U  N  K,  Germantown,  New  York 

Rptral  WvanHnHoc  *,,d  Sicilian  buttercups. 

ncgdl  IT  jfdllUUUco  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  setting.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  MT.  RYIIAIj  FARM,  Amlierol,  Virginia 

WhitpWvanHnffp«  Rose  Com  h.  Egg  a-dny  strain.  Cock- 
11  niienyailUOITeS  erels  and  h.tehlng  egg-.  Fertility 
guaranteed.  .Mrs.  Elvira  I.  Steerc,  Grottoes,  Ya. 

REGAL-DORCAS  White  Wyandottes 

ami  Egg-bred  S.  C.  Buff  I.egh  uns.  Cockerels  and  pullets 
on  approval,  »:t.50,  #5.  EARLE  S  WILSON.  Box  497,  Hammond,  N  Y. 

Ufllll  K  WYaNBOTTES.  Hegal-Dorcas stock  direct.  ICggs. 
■■Grand  matings.  .$1.75—15;  $»— 100.  R.  Hill.  Seneca  Falls.  N  Y 

Barron  White  Wyandottes 

order  hooked  at  once.  AKTIIUK  1).  SMITH,  Norfolk,  Comi 

White  Wyandotte  Eggs.  Fishel-Regal  strain.  Circu- 
»»  la i-  free.  John  W  ampler,  Broadway,  Yu.  D.  85 
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Ration  for  Hen 

ITow  many  \\  hite  J/eghon  i’  hens  can  I 
keep  to  advantage  in  a  house  IS  ft.  wide, 
140  ft.  long,  divided  into  four  pens,  and 
how  much  whole  grain  should  I  give  100 
heny  with  dry  mash  before  them  all  the 
time?  I  use  wheat,  craeke'd"  corn,  buck- 
vyheat  and  oats  mixed,  pattered  in  the 
litter  three  times  a  day.  Is  it  better  to 
keep  green  stuff  before  them  all  day  or 
just  in  the  afternoon?  I  feed  them  cab¬ 
bage  and  apples.  j.  n.  w 

Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

From  three  to  four  square  feet  of  floor 
space  is  usually  considered  as  about  the 
needed  amount  for  each  fowl.  This  would 
give  your  poultry  house  a  capacity  of 
S00. 

W  here  dry  mash  is  kept  before  fowls 
all  the  time  from  eight  to  10  quarts  of 
whole  grains  per  100  fowls  is  ordinarily 
fed  daily.  Many  poultrymen  also  feed 
what  moist  mash  the  fowls  will  quickly 
clean  up  once  daily  in  addition  to  the 
above,  particularly  toward  the  close  of  the 
laying  season,  when  the  hens  need  addi¬ 
tional  food  if  they  are  to  keep  up  their 
egg  production. 

It  is  better  to  feed  the  vegetable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ration  by  hand,  limiting  the 
amount  somewhat  if  the  fowls  show  a 
disposition  to  cloy  themselves  with  veg¬ 
etable  food  to  the  exclusion  of  needed 
grain. 

Cabbages  and  apples  do  not  belong  in 
the  category  of  “green  stuffs”;  that  term 
being  applied  to  those  vegetable  foods  hav¬ 
ing  green  leaves  containing  ohlorophyl, 
the  coloring  matter  of  nature’s  greenery. 
Sprouted  oats,  green  rye  and  lawn  clip¬ 
pings  are  classed  as  green  stuff.  Cab¬ 
bages,  mangels,  apples,  etc.,  are  either 
vegetables  or  fruit.  si.  B.  D. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Anemias,  S.  C.  Beds.  Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
fPMin  pure  bred,  heavy  la.>  mg.  farm-raised  breeders. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodas,  N.  V. 

W hite  Leghorn— Cockerels  M 

egg  hulls,  24 1  egg  sire.  $4;  two,  *7.  Five  R.  I.  Reds  from 
213-egg  hen.  >»  i  nch.  Jl’STAWEK  FARM,  Kenuebunk,  Midi,. 

BABYCHICKSEfiitH 

Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  100*  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prompt  and  reliable  service.  Write 
for  interesting  prices.  HESS  HATCHERY.  Mt.  Clinton.  Va 

Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese.  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs.  Price  list  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  C  atalog  10c.  Art  Desk  Calendar  10c..  or  both  for 
la  cunts.  Post  paid.  EDWIN  a.  SOUDER.  Sellers ville .  Pa. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  Par',“°ya' 

Breederof  Barron  pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns' and 
White  W  yandottes.  Booking  orders  for  Hatching 
and  Baby  Chix.  Write  for  mating  list. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Heavy  laying  strain.  Baby  Chicks,  825  per  100.  Chicks 
from  <  ornetl  (  e rt i tied  Breeders,  40c.  each 
Sunset  Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  chas  b.  crego. n.n.  rack.  v.v. 


For  Sale- Hatch  ing  H3ggs 

From  Heavy  Egg-Laying  Strain.  2-yr.-old  S.  Lb  White 
w4omo!o  IIl'"s.  mated  with  cockerels  bred  from  prize- 
wiuning  stork  in  -Storrs”  1920  . .  #12  per  Hun¬ 

dred;  l.,e  each  in  lots  less  than  100 

LOCUST  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM,  Moriches.  L.  I..  N.Y. 

Batoy  CLiiclxs 

U‘i'te  Leghorn*.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Bnricd 
Rocks.  Send  for  circular.  II.  FUlicr,  .Hilliard,  .  J. 

Batoy  Cliiclis 

w8’  S2°  ■  l00;  Wilite  Bocks— $27.50  per  100. 

White  W  y  a  n  d  o  1 1  e  s— $30  per  1(10.  From  stock 
whose  laying  qualities  are  constantly  improved  by 
introduction  oi  males  of  iiig  laying  strains.  100%  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  VV.  H.  Allen,  Mansfield.  Mass. 


Free  Range  in  Winter 

Is  it  a  good  thing  for  chickens  to  go 
out  of  doors  in  the  Winter  or  is  it  best 
to  keep  them  shut  up?  Do  poultrymen 
k <‘pp  any  nuilo  birds  with  thevr  laying 
liens?  VS  hat  is  the  best  way  to  sprout 
oats  i  I  can  t  get  any  sprouts,  only  roots. 

Pennsylvania.  'm.  r. 

It  seems  to  make  little  difference 
whether  hens  have  full  liberty  through 
the  cold  weather  or  are  kept  confined  to 
suitable  quarters.  Flocks  that  are  given 
free  range  in  the  Winter  frequently  do 
quite  as  well,  or  better,  than  those  kept 
within  doors.  Probably  it  is  best  to  p v ” i d 
changing  from  one  practice  to  the  other, 
however. 

There  is  nothing  gained  by  keep'ng 
males  in  the  flock,  except  when  eggs  are 
wanted  for  hatching.  At  other  times  the 
presence  of  males  is  a  detriment,  since 
fertile  eggs  do  not  keep  as  well  as  in¬ 
fertile  ones.  Poultrymen  generally  keep 
no  males  in  any  but  their  brooding  flocks, 
and  they  remove  these  as  soon  as  the 
hatching  season  is  over. 

To  sprout  well,  oats  should  have  both 
warmth  and  light,  in  addition  to  moist¬ 
ure.  V  our  oats  should  not  only  be  soaked 
in  warm  water  before  being  spread  out 
in  some  light,  warm  place,  but  they  should 
he  kept  thoroughly  moistened  with  warm 
ivater  from  a  snrinkling  pot,  this  h°ing 
us'd  daily.  The  grain  should  he  turned 
daily  with  a  shovel  until  the  sprouts  b->- 
come  large  enough  to  he  broken  off.  Your 
tronfi'«  probably  comes  from  the  use  of 
too  Jittle  water.  si.  r  p. 


Look-a-here,  says  tke  Colonel, 
Tour  Paint  is  Wrong — 
And  then  He  Proved  It 


^By  jimminy,  if  he  didn’t 
show  me  how  it  rubbed  off 
white  on  his  fingers.  He 
told  me  at  least  three  reasons 
why  that  paint,  or. any  paint 
like  it  wasn’t  worth  a  hoot. 
I’d  like  to  tell  you  exactly 
what  he  said,  but  it’s  a  bit  too 
long  a  story  to  tell  right  now. 


But  you  will  find  it  all, 
and  a  lot  more  that’s  good 
to  know  about  paint  and 
painting,  in  The  Happy  Hap¬ 
pening  Book.  There  are  things 
in  it  also  that  the  “women 
folks’’  ought  to  know  and  like 
to  know.  Send  10  cents  for  it. 
Write  to  this  name  and  address: 


^  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Memphis 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 

Factories:  Dayton  Toronto 


H  ATCHINGE3CGS 

W.  T  HOLLAND,  Jr..  Eden.  Malyland  RoU,e  2  ! 


RABBITS 


D 


Rnhhito  VI1  prominent  Species 
ndODITS  Exhibition  and  Breeo- 
i  *  ip  s|ock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
!«<•■  P  -niphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
ravin  Breeding  and  Care  of  l:.-  l>- 

h’t  -  -><**-.  Department  A,  JOS!  PH  BLANK 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mounl  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Rufus  Reds  andNewZealandsw;;:^i!‘ 

woi  .l.  our  recent  winnings  at  the  Garden  an<j.l|'.  te*r- 
Stat«*  Fair  la- t  Kill,  are  the  answer.  (Jet  v  nr  I!rpedn-s 
Now.  DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABBITRIES,  T.  S  MCORt.  Stockloii.  N  J. 


For  Sale  Pedigreed  Black  Siberian  Hares 

world  s  greatest  meat  ami  Ini-  Rabbit.  Voting  ami  old 
stock.  I  rices  raumimbte.  CHARLES  REASBECK.Vankleek  Hill,  On!.,  Can. 

FITMISH  giants,  .voting  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
Lg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.J. 


Hens  Eat  Eggs 

Will  you  tell  mo  what  I  can  do  to  keep 
pons  from  packing  their  eggs  after  they 
arc  laid  t  They  have  plenty  of  clean 
shells  and  charcoal.  '  a.  n.  g. 

Massachusetts. 

Egg-eating  is  a  pretty  hard  vice  to 
overcome  when  fowls  arc  closely  confined. 
1  he  flock  should  be  visited  at  frequent 
ri  town's  and  the  eggs  removed  before 
they  become  plavthmgs  for  the  curious. 
>  nsts  should  he  darkened  and  .so  arranged 
tint:  hens  will  not  stand  upon  the  edges 
juhI  at  tV»r  contents.  Sometimes 

the  offend'ug  birds  can  be  caught  and  re¬ 
moved,  and  turirng  the  whole  flock  out 
,  ,)f  "  :,l  usna’ly  put  a  stop  to  the 

P’-act'ce  There  are  several  other  meth- 
|  ods  of  checking  egg-eating,  none  of  which 
can  be  depended  upon.  One  is  to  fill  a 
blown  eggshell  with  mustard,  ete..  and 
leave  it  upon  the  floor.  Hens  like  mus¬ 
tard.  Another  is  to  leave  china  nest 
evo-s  about  where  the  hens  will  trv  their 
fill's  upon  them  They  are  then  sunnosed 

ta  be  d i scon ’-l hut  w}10  evPr  js., w  a 

d'seouraged  hen?  Another  is  t<i  file  the 
fowl’s  beak  until  it  is  too  tender  to  per- 
nrt  of  pecking  at  an  eggshell.  All  this 
hen  has  to  do  is  to  wait  until  some  other 

mornl-  0f  tho  flook  hre.l]<s  the  shol,  f„r 

her  Like  weather  signs  in  a  drought,  all 
these  methods  .sometimes  fail,  but  there 
is  no  harm  in  trying  any  or  all  of  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


White  LEGHORN  EGGS 

llcn.s  milled  to  Cockerels,  'll.  althy,  range’  lu  rd  iiig 
lb  civ  records.  .1.  E.  MURRAY,  MoHcl.es,  New  York 

C.  W.  Leghorns 

lv.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5.  HIE  IMIKHIIII.I,  F.IUHS,  Fort  Ann,  X,  Y 

Babv  dhirk«J  9",r.1?t,h  Season.  10  Varieties, 
(’hicks  .  Exliihitmg  and  Utility  stock. 

V,mks  s°nc  Prepaid  ;it  tea^onahh-  Pit 

20.1,  M  VintY  IIATt'IIUHY.  l..x''l,,  !ti.o  W^hi^Uo/ohlo 

BigSturdy  Baby  Chicks  \n,d  Hf  chiniEs3S 

Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Locks.  lOgla  .tike  \V ‘hite  j  ck- 
.orns,  Anconas,  S.  C.  Reds.  Catalogue  free.  (  hicks  Feb 
loth  every  week.  SUNNYSIOE  POULTRY  FARM.  Copper  HIH.  N  L 

Better  Utility 

KO<jK8  S.  It.  I.  RKDS  ^C.A^ciiNAS 

.So.1  iEas toii7 Mass . 
Coi.kSSiua.  t  Builders  of  BETTER  UTILITY 

PAY-pLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

fsiflitin  BtneLE,,1H0RNS’  BflRRED  PLYM0UTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
loLANu  RIDS.  Guarnittee  sate  delivery.  Place  orders 

i'w v, 1’l  delivery.  1*  A  It  A  I)  I  s  K 
lOLI.lRY  FARM,  Box  15,  Paratlise,  I’eiuiii. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  fiJiSffJ&I 

Lor  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  l.r.-eders,  having  type  ami  deep  Mahogany 
Color.  Eggs,  $.4  tor  1ft;  SSIS  lor  1011.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKEN8USII.  Darien,  Conn.  Box  800,  Phone  140 

H  ATCHINGEGGS 

S.  O.  W  Leghorns,  U.  I.  Reds,  Barred  I’lvmouth 
I’, 'o' 'r8,  '-,V‘'vocS-  Ij,ingshaTigs,  $4  for  111:  S7  50  for2a; 
$13  tor  all;  $25  tor  lUO.  None  better— few  as  good 
Order  now.  THOMAS  F.  J.  CARROLL,  Man.aroneck"  N  T 

J’"™  HatchingEggs OT^r.-iEiS 

pci  13;  #14  per  100.  SA.'HJET,  T.  Ei.Y,  Klbubriblowu,  I’a 

‘‘College  Queen’s”  Record 

Setting  eggs  for  rale.  Day-old  chicks  lor  sole.  “ 

D.  D.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  K.  I. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 

*18  »er^fti|S,0M  '  Kx4:  ,Ie,‘t  v'Jl"er  layers?  #3.50  per  15; 
¥18  pei  100.  Mr*.  Frank  E.  Martin,  11  at  Held,  Pit. 

HUMMER’S  Famous  CHICKS 

Ml h ‘ ',e  11,1(1  Bt  own  Leghorn,  Ancona,  Minorca 

I Hustiated  Circular.  E.  R.  HUMMER  i  CO..  I  renchfown,  N,  j. 

Chicks 

Lea-In  rns.  \nc  nas. Pel, 

liouen  and  Runner.  Aldham  Poultry  Farm.  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

D'nrrc?  RIIAIFC  EGGS  flNn  DWCKLINGS  now. 
MrRFECT  IjUlind  PRIC£  llST  £R££. 

1  KKIN  PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP  N  Y 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  For  Sale 

w I1! v r  ^a,  ^e  frame  and  bone. 

I  DA  CHUMBLE\  ,  Orttper,  Virginia 

Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Bi",!e 

Winners.  Slock  for  snle.  K.  II.  ANHKItSON,  Mooresvillo,  Ind. 

Gold  back  mammoth  bronze  'r,T  ikeys 

None  better.  Sat i sfnet : on  guarnm,. 

IHOMAS  RE1LY,  ( ’n 1 1. TON VIM.K.  PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 

Fine  Breeds  ,’oul,|  y.  Tu  rkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas, 
IIICBIKKU5  Bantams.  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Telford,  P*. 

RahvChinlfR  10-Week  Pullets.  Wyckoff  and  Ban-on 
ANdUy^nibKS  strains.  White;  Leghorns.  Hogan  test 
birds.  FOREST  FARM,  ItockuHtty,  N.  J- 

White  Leghorn  olYD  Chicks  and  HatchingEggs 

from  our  carefully  bred  utility  strein.  We  offer  2  000  or 
mere  Chicks  after  April  15th.  Ask  for  price  list. 
Broad  Brook  Farm  -  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 

Spffimrs  ',lo.nd  ot  “ College  Queen.”  Two  and  three 
QCUIIIga  dollars,  Inez.  Taylor,  Kelsey,  New  York 

RRDS— Rnih  Crtmhc  I!EST  0F  breeding. 

I\£/Lftj  DU  III  L, OlilDS  Bean  and  Vihert  strains. 
I'.ggs  front  s-  leeted  layers,  pet  lect  color.  S«— 15  ;  $5—30. 

J>.  I,.  DITTO  liramleiiburg.  Kentucky 

FnrnannnR  r!lise  Jul  Rpy  Black  Giants  (yellow  skin.)  The 
i  ui  uapuiKS  most  popular  breed  in  America  today. 
Hatching  eggs.  T.  M,  Mettlcr,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

single  WHITE  LEGHORNS  CHICKS 


<:  o  in  it 
YARMOND  POULTRY  FARM 


EGOS 
Vanderburg.  N  J. 


breeds hnluKcNb— UUuKd  GEESE— TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Does.  Stock  and  Hatching 
Legs.  Catalog  f  ree.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Box  29.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


S,C.W.LEGHORNS  K* 

oi y,  !><*•  PTO,  pn8t  paid.  All  chix  are  from  choic**  di¬ 
rect  li.W.  Young  strain  .stock.  II.  &.  CON  NEU,  Stockton,  X.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

We  can  spare  a  few  cockerels,  highly  bred  for  egg  pro. 
auction  Five  to  Ten  Dollur*  each.  Barron  strain 
HILL  HURST  FARM,  Orchard  Park,  FLY ! 

For  Sale-3red-to-Lay  White  Rocks 

I)ay*old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  2b*u  eg*' 
8irSm*  stamlard  birds.  Also  one  p^n 

of  Breeders.  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmouthport.  Mass. 

. . . 

Important  to  Advertisers 

f’opy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ment  should  reach  us  on  Wed- 
.esday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
'(Ivevtisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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You  Cart  Prevent 
Most  Chick  Losses 

The  too-frequent  heavy  death  rate 
among  chicks  during  the  critical  hrood- 
ing  period  is  one  of  the  heaviest  drains 
on  poultry  profits.  Baby  chicks  are 
expensive — every  one  that  dies  is 
:3ft)  a  rea]  ]QSS  tjiat  ke  made  up. 

It’s  better  to  raise  the  chicks  you ' 
r-.-,  have  than  to  replace  them  with 
others. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  grow  to  maturity  practically  every 
good  chick  you  hatch  or  buy.  I  he  secret  lies  in 
feeding  from  the  first  meal  the  original  “baby 
food  for  baby  chicks” — 

Pratts  Buttermilk 
Baby  Chick  Food 

It  completely  nourishes  the  chicks,  resulting  in 
quick,  even,  healthy  growth  and  development; 
carries  them  safely  over  the  dangerous  first  few 
weeks. 

Chicks  eat  so  little  during  the  first  six  weeks  that 
the  slight  extra  cost  of  the  perfect  chick  food — the 
original  “ Pratts ” — is  next  to  nothing.  It  is  made 
up  many  times  by  the  value  of  the  extra  chicks 
saved ,  and  the  extra  value  of  every  chick  raised. 

Let  your  chicks  prove  the  truth  of  these  statements.  Feed 
them  Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  Food.  It  it  doesn’t 
please  you — your  money  back. 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

is  needed  by  laying  and  breeding  hens  now,  when  they  are 
laying  heavily.  Its  tonic  and  invigorating  effects  help  to 
overcome  the  strain  of  continuous  laying  and  they  lay  eggs 
that  are  fertile  and  hatch  husky  chicks. 

The  genuine  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  has  been  a  big  aid 
to  successful  poultry  keepers  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Why  not 
test  it?  You  are  sure  to  benefit — you  can’t  lose. 

“ Your  Money  Back  If  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied.” 

Refuse  substitutes — -get  the  genuine  Pratts. 

There's  a  Pratt  dealer  near  you. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 

Mahers  of  Pratts  Animal  Regulator,  Cow 
Tonic ,  Ilog  Tonic,  Dip  and  Disinfectant, 

Slock  and  Poultry  Remedies. 

BP-53 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


V 


PRAIRIE  STATE 


Incubators 
and  Brooder* 

have  a  successful  record  of  39  years.  Not  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage.  Preferred  by  poultry  experts  best 
for  the  amateur.  Absolutely  correct  in  design — built 
on  honor  of  finest  materials. 
Give  years  of  continuously 
satisfactory  service.  Kndors- 
ed  by  agricultural  college  ex¬ 
perts  and  leading  poultrymen 
the  world  over.  Write  for 
catalog — FREE. 


I 


Prairie  Stale  Incubator  Co. 
45  Main  Street  Homer  City,  Pa. 


IMPROVE 

tin-  laying  qualities  of  your  flock  with  sroeic  from 

Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

STATE  FAIR  AWARD  CHIX  AND  EGGS 

STEWART  L.  PURDIE,  Dept.  A,  Sk.neateles,  N.  Y. 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

All  Pittsfield  stock  is  farm  raised  on 
unlimited  range,  carefully  mated  as  to 
type  and  color,  and  bred  for  utility.  We 
have  the  five  most  popular  breeds — S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Rhode  1  eland  Rede, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  While 
Wyandottes.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  money  required  with  order.  Our 
prices  will  riot  advance.  If  prices  of  eggs 
drop  we  will  reduce  ours.  Write  today 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street,  Holllston,  Mass. 


COCKERELS  COCKS  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (BARRON)  «J 

trapuosting  and  pedigree  breeding  for  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Pedigrees 
200  to  284.  $5  to  $15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Chicks  till  engaged.  Kggs  I  O  per  100. 

H.  C  Bligh.  West  Willingrton,  Conn. 

BABY  CHICKS  fkKJK 

1  have  bred  Leghorns  for  the  past  ten  years  and  am 
offering  chicks  from  healthy,  vigorous  stock  that 
have  not  been  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Barron 
and  Kglantine  strain,  $2 1  per  100  for  March.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Stockton.  N.  J, 

SO  tlfUITC  I  ccunou  MATCHIN*  EGGS  from  high  record 
.  U.  nnllt  LtunUnn  iiena  and  pedigreed  cockerels, 
SIS  per  100.  Write  us  or  refer  to  It.  N.-Y.  of  Jan.  1st. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM  Ceil  aril  ii  rat,  I..  I.,  hi,  Y. 

STONE'S  S.  C.  W  I  T  I'l'K  LEGHORNS 
Cornell  Certified.  Height  of  perfection  in  size,  vigor 
and  egg  production.  Won  highest  Leghorn  pen 
record  in  Cornell  Advanced  Registry  Test  of  1920. 
Cockerels,  Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicles.  Circu¬ 
lar  I!  I,  M  E  It  If.  STONE.  Clyde,  New  York 

Sr  U/  I  MUDDY  CORNELL  CERTIFIED 
•  u.  t*.  LLlinUKlW  PEDIGREE  cockerels 

fi'niii  our  proven  epg  producing  strain,  See  N.  .1.  Context 
records.  Hatching  eggs  for  March.  April  and  Mav  de¬ 
livery.  Green  dale  Farm*,  Gr  vend  ale.  New  York 


|\  «  n  17  FREE  RANGE 

B  A  B  Y  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 

*  Baby  Chicks.  Parcel  Pont,  Pre- 
/TIIT/YTTn  paid,  $23  per  100.  Hatching 
■  Milk  X  KggB,  $12  per  100.  Custom 
I,  III  I,  IViJ  Hatching,  3c  per  egg,  Circu- 
lar  F|.pft  phone,  Plainsboro  628 
BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  II.  CIlANtll.KIt,  Prop.  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Torn  Barron  Strain  S.  (1.  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  mid  cockerels  of  high  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  #9  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks,  #28  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland.  New  York 

Vigorous  CHICKS  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Half  to  full  Wyekoflf  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
818  per  100.  J.  GUY  LESHER.  Northumberland,  Penn. 


S.C.W.Leghorns  V?*!r.,,£?  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Single  birds,  pairs,  trios,  or  pens,  Hatchlnu  Euu*  8  1  S  per 
100.  I'erji&ps  you  saw  our  exhibit  al  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  show  ?  Book  your  order  early.  Mnyroyd  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  C.  H  TONKINS,  Owner.  Dopt.1,  Now  Dorp 
Heights,  Staton  Island 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Start  right  this  season  with  my  famous  black  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks.  Don't  order  anv  kind  of  chick  until 
you  get  my  free  circular  and  prices  Write  today. 
A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  PittBtown,  N.  J. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  for  hatching  from  stock' I 

Imported  direct.  Kecords2fl2 to 289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalaehin.  NT. 


Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  content  is  held  at  WcNtwood.  N.  ,1.,  under 
control  of  N.  J.  Stale  Experiment  Station.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Following  is 
the  record  of  week  ending  February  20  (lGtli 
week) : 

P.  .  ^KS 

Week  Total 

J.  W.  Brown.  N.  J .  46  313 

C.  A.  Craig.  N.  .1 .  24  AGO 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  30  126 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  .1  .  77  863 

Pleasant  View  Karra.  Ft.  1 .  75  723 

Iloselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  15  144 

W.  P.  HOCKS 

8.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  10  409 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  36  137 

James  F’.  MacDonald,  Mass .  61  844 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa  . 32  367 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  70  670 

K.  C.  Cornl ict  &  Son,  N.  J .  49  216 

August.  Weiss,  N.  .1 .  72  1073 

K.  C.  K.  1.  BEDS 

The  Boola  F’arm,  N.  J .  87  919 

8.  C  H.  I.  BEDS 

II.  VV.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  59  341 

Henry  I’.  Walker,  Mass .  85  1106 

C.  Heed  Ferguson.  N.  ,1  .  45  53* 

F'red  C.  Nixon.  N.  J .  86  585 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  .1 .  76  720 

B.  W.  Tracy.  N.  .1 .  69  436 

Underbill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  47  535 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Hrainard,  N.  Y .  66  294 

ANCONA8 

,lust-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  61  819 

Mar-Kin  Poultry  Yard,  N.  j .  72  803 

Solomon  Bichman,  N,  J .  67  118 

LEGUOKN8 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  60  603 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  93  654 

.1.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J .  *71  831 

Broad  Acres  F’arm,  Conn .  60  448 

Broad  View  F’artu.  N.  J .  66  591 

A.  L.  Caasse,  Jr.,  N.  J .  86  469 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  69  463 

,T.  8.  Crav  &  Son.  N,  J.... .  76  880 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  73  651 

Alex  Eiclieuhauin,  N.  J .  68  495 

Kigenrauch  A  De  Winters.  N.  J .  81  490 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  60  fiio 

Mattie  11.  Kppele,  N.  J .  66  303 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Midi .  66  743 

Kicbard  Franke,  N.  J .  69  404 

Grcendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  94  764 

Clias  E.  Grove,  Dei .  73  569 

Leo  A.  Groutcn,  Conn .  44  554 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  64  322 

.John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J. . .  66  471 

The  Hoehn  F’arm,  N.  Y .  69  631 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  81  708 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  83  92s 

Frank  L.  Hugos.  N  J .  63  kih 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  51  551 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  ,1 .  45  461 

The  Ohio  Poultry  F’arm,  Ohio .  89  596 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  64  481 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N  Y .  87  800 

Francis  F’  Lincoln,  Conn .  84  530 

Lion  Head  Poultry  F’arm,  N.  J .  77  922 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J .  70  596 

Marquis  A  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  50  557 

Herbert  O.  Muxliam.  K  I  .  55  314 

Meadowedge  Farm  N.  Y .  66  654 

Mercer  Poultry  F’arrn.  N.  J .  63  303 

F’red  J.  Mathews,  N  J .  77  725 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N,  J .  84  658 

Samuel  Niece  a  Son,  N  J .  66  431 

H.  Olsen,  N.J .  63  562 

Pinewood  Poultry  F’arm,  N.  J .  68  387 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  48  404 

Queensbury  F'arm.  N.  J .  62  070 

Lapp's  Leghorn  F’arm,  N.  J .  26  177 

Columbian  Poultry  F’arcn.  N.  J  .  72  602 

John  K.  lfoessner.  N.  J .  36  721 

Hoschill  Farm.  N.  ,1  .  59  638 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.J .  67  649 

J.  W.  Sell  relb.  N.  Y .  62  559 

Shadowbrook  F’ann,  Conn .  68  419 

A.  H.  Spear,  N.J .  77  666 

Spring  Lake  F’arm,  N.J .  72  627 

John  G.  Sinimonds,  N.J .  76  632 

Matthew  Stotliart.  Jr  .  N,  J  .  67  638 

Willis  E.  Stryker.  N.  J .  81  962 

Sun  View  F’arm,  N.J  .  65  677 

Wallace  H.  Suydam.  N.  J .  47  368 

Tom’s  Poultry  F'arni.  N.  J .  66  566 

J.  R.  Van  Houten.  N.  J .  67  384 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  .  50  601 

John  F.  Wehrell.  N.J  .  42  637 

Westwood  Poultry  F'arm  N.J .  63  436 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  84  630 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.  Y .  63  670 

Wllburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.J. .  48  348 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M  P.  A .  61  433 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  67  666 

R  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  72  754 

S  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn. .  71  497 

R.  1.  it  EDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  4b  093 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammontoii  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn...  Cl  489 

Huuterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  66  671 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  30  534 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn . .  62  672 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn .  74  303 

Total  .  6349  54347 
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Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring  ? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago.  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  00,000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  to 
Incubating  103,000  eggs,  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never  claimed  to  have  t lie  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  In  America,  but 
we  hare  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all-round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  slock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
Hie  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  we  think  that  our  birds  will  average 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  arc  looking  for  some  real  sensible 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain.  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80- 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  11s  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  in  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“Ask  the  man  who  owns  'em '' 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  lOO 
Our  tirade  It .  25.00  per  1 OO 

Hatching  eggs  about  price.  Cheaper  in  thousand  loti 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don't 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  otlice. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  World's  Largest  Pro¬ 
ducers  Delivered  at  your  door, 
anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post 
charges. 

Three  Million  for  1921 

Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandotte* 
White  Rock*  Rhode  Island  Red* 
Smith's  standard  Buff  Leghorn*  Black  Minor, -as 

(Copyrighted)  -  .White  Leghorns  Ancona* 
Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Orpington* 

Buff  Leghorns  Assorted 
Write  nearest  address  today  for  catalog— ties. 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 


Cleveland*  Ohio, 
Boston,  Man., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Chicago.  III.. 

St.  Louis.  Mo., 


I>ept.  59. 
Dept.  59. 
Dept.  59, 
Dept.  59, 
Dept.  59, 


1959  W.  74th  Street 
154  Friend  Street 
835  Locust  Street 
247  So. Dearborn  St. 
816  Pine  Street 


Catarrh  or  Roup 

I  have  two  year-old  hens ;  each  lias  a 
lump  under  right  eye.  It  seems  hard, 
eye  runs  water;  no  symptoms  of  cough, 
appetite  all  right.  Had  another  chicken 
like  this  T  doctored  for  three  months  with 
iodine,  boric  acid,  etc. ;  it  did  not.  get  any 
better,  so  I  finally  killed  it.  P.  F.  M. 

Ellen ville,  N.  Y. 

These  bunches  are  caused  by  the  fill¬ 
ing  up  of  a  bony  cavity  in  the  skull 
which  is  lined  with  a  membrane  continu¬ 
ous  with  that:  of  the  eye  cavities  and  the 
nostrils.  Catarrhal  inflammation  or  roup 
causes  a  discharge  which,  at  times,  fit’s 
these  cavities  and  hardens.  The  hard 
tumor  may  be  opened  with  a  sharp  blade 
and  the  contents  evacuated,  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  ini  axe  blade  and  remove  a 
souce  of  infection  from  the  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  WIN 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  bird#  finish  in  second 
place.  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks, 
1,052.  A  Iso  high  Barred  Rock  lien.  Total,  251  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES,  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Georgetown.  Delaware 

JERSEY  BLUE  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockerels  with  quality  the  kind  that  will  improve  your 
color  and  egg  production.  Tills  strain  is  used  for  ltn 
provement  ofthebreed  at  the  different  Government  Agri¬ 
cultural  CoIIurcn  in  U.  8.  ami  Canada.  Shipped  c.ri  approval  |at 

510  and  *15  .  ach.  C.JW.  Brown.  R.  F.  D.  3.  Vineland.  N  J. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 

Mv  Rocks  won  this  season  on  41  entries  16  llrst.  12  second, 
6  third,  5  fourth  and  1  tlftii  prizes,  llahy  ciiix,  April 
delivery,  40c  and  80c  each.  Eggs  83  and  *7  60  per  15, 

postpaid.  CONNER.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

Bred  to 
Lay. 

Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels.  Notice  our 
Pen  No.  2,  Storrs  Contest.  Hatching  eggs  and 
chicks.  Circular.  KENT  POULTRY  FARM  Cazeuovia.  N  Y. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  YeaiM  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  C'hfckK.  KidC*  for  Hatch- 
iritf.  Marvel  llomeatead  Farm,  Ocorfctowu,  Del. 
Carl  M.  Scarborough,  Manager 

atching 

Uiirron’s  S.  C.  \V.  Leghorn*  -  $  I  <>  per  IOO 
8hepperd’»  8.  C.  Anconal*  -  12  per  IOO 

Tolmnn’s  White  Rocks  -  15  per  IOO 

Baby  chicks  and  stock  for  sale. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM  H  Gold.  Supt  Ruslyn,  L  I  N  Y. 

OHICKS-BARRED  HOCKS 

direct  from  Parks  pedigreed  lines  and  large  dark  S. 
C.  Rods,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Nome  trap  nested. 
High  egg-record  male*  used.  Postage  paid.  Chicks, 
25c.  100%  live  guaranteed.  Eggs,  15c  each. 

DISQUE  POULTRY  FARM  _ Sa  Oil  City  P«. 

CRYSTAL  POULTRY  FARMS -High  Quality,  Low  Price* 

D  A  DV  fhibychlckH  and  hutching  from  h»*«yy 
Klin  V  hardy,  bred-to-lay  HtrainH.  l'rlze  win* 

JT  _ __  tier*  tit.  1920  Ohio  and  New  York  State  Fairs.  39 
(■  LI  I  Y  bivedR.  Safe  arrival  ^uaran* 

U  II  I  A  teed.  Prices, $IH  per  100  and  up.  Circular  free. 
Crystal  Poultry  Farms,  Shepard  Strong,  7902  Franklin  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Ba"by  Cliiclis 

Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  b,  B  Minorca.  B.  Forks,  jl.l. 
Reds.  Lynn  A.  M  uugcr,  Wolcott,  Way  in*  <’«.»  N  •  ■  • 

Look  Barron  Strain  Cocks  and  Cockerels  must 

go.  $2.25  each;  10  or  more  at  $1.75  each.  Hatching 
Eggs,  $14  per  UK).  Day-old  cliici  -  .$20  per  100.  April 
hatched.  MT  TABOR  POULTRY  FARM  Charlot’cville,  N  Y. 

. . . 

Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  aud  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


y 


Crows 
hate  it! 


Save  replanting  anti  protect 
your  seed  corn  from  crows, 
otherbirds  anti  animal  pests 
by  using  “Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent.”  Non-poisonous. 
Ready  lor  use.  No  tar.  lime, 
or  plaster  required.  Will 
not  clog  your  planter.  In 
success!  nl  use  for  over  ten 
yearR.  Large  can — enough 
for  two  bushels  of  seed  corn 
$1.50.  Small  can— enough 
for  one  bushel  $1.00. 

From  i/our  dealer  or  by 
mail  from  us.  II 'rite 
for  circular. 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Company 
P.  O.  Box  H 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


StanleusRE^uLENT 


OFFICIAL 

CHAMPIONS 

I  5.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

306  Egg  Keystone  Maid 
3u4-Egc  Lady  Victory 
287-Egg  Lady  Snow 
272-Egg  Super  Maid 

WH.  WYANDOTTES 

294-Egg  Liberty  Belle 

S.  C.  R.  /.  REDS 

254  Egg  Rod  Rose 

RUSH  th“*“rder 

HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS,  STOCK  irom 
WORLD’S  CHAMPION 
LAYERS 

OfTirlal  Content  Wlnningn  from 
1912  to  1920  too  riumnrouH  to 
mention  here.  Write  for 
“The  Story  of  th© 

30<>-Kk£  Hen” 

Give*  full  dencriptionn  of  winner* 

•nd  other  valuable  Information  and 
prices  of i  all  our  product*.  Price 
10c,  deducted  from  first  order. 

ACT  NOW!— supply  Is  limited! 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
B°*  •*  Lancaster.  Pa. 


Worlds  Laying  Records 

313,  323  and  325  Eggs  in  year 
PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers 
Bred  for  eggs  since  1889. 
Sixteen  page  Circular  Free. 
Large  general  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  y,  ALTOONA.  PA 


TOM  BARRON’S  Whit©  LEGHORNS 

One  of  tlio  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ica  of  Pedigreed  Utility  Leghorns.  Trap  nested. 
Cornell  certified.  Official  records.  Booking  orders 
for  eggs  and  chicks  Free  circular.  WILLOW 
It  KOOK  POULTRY  FARM 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEV,  Prop. _  ODESSA.  N  Y. 

LI  VIE— CAPONS—  LIVE 

YOUNO—  KAKLY  HATCHED  —  GROWING 

HBest  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 
DEXTER  P.  DPHAM,  HELM  Alt,  N.  ,J. 


Day-Old  Chicks 


produced  from  selected  flocks.  We 
.lave  all  varieties  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival.  We  pay  all  delivery  charges.  Stork 
Eggs  and  8-wks.  Pullets.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
and  prices.  0.  P.  HEDGE  COCK.  Fontaine,  Virginia 


100  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  hatched,  $8  each.  100  liens,  i each  20  S.  C  Black 
Minorca  pullets,  $3  each.  H.  W.  ANDERSON,  8(«w»rUto%*ii,  l*a 

Flock  trap-nested  for  year  s. 

ie  Accredited  List 

„ - - ihlnntion  of  health 

W.  P.  ATKINSON,  Wallin, hint.  <  . . 


Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  Ah£ko£rt£ 

Conn.  Agricultural  College.  Great  coml 


And  egg  production 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


BABY  CHICKS 

Delivered  to  your  door  bv  prepaid  parcel 
post.  Good  service,  high  quality  and  moderate 
prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  circular 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  MUldleport,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cornell  Strain  Itreeding  Cockerels.  Individu¬ 
al-  Guaranteed  Pedigrees.  $10  Each.  Eggs  for 
Hatching.  $10  per  100. 

WAYSIDE  FARMS.  E.  B.  Cornwall,  MIDDLEBURY,  VT. 

Rahv  nhirlro  1  c  WHITE  UONOMNS.  Cornell  certMedj  White 
uaujuillUftS  Leghor  ns  not  on-tilled,  and  White  Wy 
aiidottes.  Large,  vigorous,  range-reared  stock,  bred  to 
lay.  Prices  reasonable.  KBTKI.I.E  KEW8TKR, Ontario,  \.Y. 

S.  G.  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  S5  '^et8 

On r  birds  won  blue  at  Boston,  Baltimore,  Rochester  this 

season.  OREKirORII  I'OULI  IIY  Y*  lilts,  Sllyrr  Cre.k.'.V  y. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  out  ENGLISH  S.  C  W.  LEGHORNS 
11  will  INCREASE  your  PRODUCTION.  Order  NOW 
Circle  Vitw  Poultry  Farms.  Solebury.  Bucks  Co.  Pa 

H 


ATCHING  EGGS.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Order  NOW 
K.  C.  FkamitOn  -  Soi.kuuhy,  Bucks  Co.,  I'a! 


CORNELL  O  p 
0.  U. 


nrno  Chicka,  $30  per  100.  Kggs 
OmS  «  i  2  per  100.  SNOW 


Certified  -  -  - . -  — O "  »  •  *  i,  e  r  iw.  n  ir  u  n 

rLUMAGE  PODl.TItY  FAlun,  l,..IU  Moore,  Hl.„,|||,,  \  y 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

•<o  per  hundred.  8el«cteaoree<Iurs.  Heavy  layer*.  Free 

farm  range.  Cir.  Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Hopewell  Jet.,  H.T. 

Barron  April  White  Leghorn  laying  Pullet*.  $2.85 
yearlings,  $2.  EL  HICITON  KAltM,  Itouta  I,  Hud. on  N. 

Silver  OAMPINES 

each,  it  Hens,  SS  each.  Hearttiful  cockerel  S 1 0.  First 
chuck  ol  $50  takes  the  lot.  Other  cockerels,  SS  each 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  POULTRY  YARDS.  Plattsburgh,  New  York 

10  Dark  Cornish  Pull 

••  each.  BLACK  AND  WHITE  POULTRY  TAROS,  I'latut.u rKli,  N  Y 

2  Pair  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

$SS  per  pa  1  r ;  385  per  trio.  2  pair  Bourbon  Bed,  same 

price.  BLACK  ANIf  W  HITE  POl’I.TItY  YAUIfS,  PUtUburgh,  N.T. 


7h*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Construction  of  Poultry-house 

I  am  thinking  about  building  a  chicken 
coop  with  unequal  span  20  ft.  wide,  50 
ff.  long.  Could  you  give  me  the  proper 
height  in  front  and  rear  and  the  proper 
kind  of  front,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of 
light,  and  allow  air  to  keep  the  coop  dry? 

W  hat.  kind  of  floor  would  be  the  best? 

Would  building  ti1  y  concrete  be  suit¬ 
able.'  What  (io  ydi  thi.iK  of  s'v/ai  and 
how  high  do  you  think  I  ought  to  have 
roof  where  ridge  would  be*  for  unequal 
span?  I  was  thinking  of  using  2x4  for  stud¬ 
ding  spaced  2  ft.  apart  7  ft.  long  for  front, 
fi  ft.  for  rear,  unequal  span  !)  ft.,  2x6  for 
rafters,  or  would  2x1  be*  heavy  enough — 

2x6  for  joint  for  floor?  With  a  board 
floor  this  would  only  leave  about  6%  ft. 

I  rout,  5%  ft.  rear.  I  intend  putting  win¬ 
dows  under  dropping  boards  8  or  10  in. 
wide  about  8  in.  from  floor.  Front  span 
would  use  8  ft.  for  roof  and  rear  14  ft. 
for  roof,  which  would  allow  for  caves. 

\\  lull  stylo  of  laying-house  would  suit,  the 
climate  of  northern  Ohio?  I  would  make 
wall  of  concrete  8  in.  thick  about  10 
in.  above  ground  and  put  building  or  tar 
miper  next  to  studding  under  siding. 

Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  double  floor 
and  to  have  paper  between  double  floors? 

Would  have  double  wall  above  dropping 
board  on  back  and  overhead  where  chick¬ 
ens  roosted  with  an  air  space,  with 
ventilator  under  eaves  on  back  that  could 
be  opened  through  the  day  in  Winter 
which  would  help  to  keep  the  double  wall 
where  chickens  roosted  dry.  j.  o.  .t. 

The  height  of  the  front  should  bo  gov¬ 
erned  both  by  requirements  of  head  room 
and  admission  of  sunlight.  Six  or  seven 
feet  would  give  sufficient  head  room,  but 
would  not  permit  the  placing  of  windows 
at  a  height  that  weird  allow  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  to  reach  to  the  rear  of 
the  building.  A  )  ’"lit  of  8  or  9  ft.  would 
be  better  in  a  bouse  20  ft.  deep,  and  the 
windows  should  reach  to  the  plate.  A 
height  of  4%  or  5  ft.  would  be  sufficient 
or  the  rein-  wall.  The  front  should  have 
enough  window  or  open  space  to  flood  the 
interior  with  sunlight.  Concrete  makes 
the  best  floor,  though  wood  is  entirely 
suitable;  2x(i-in.  stuff  would  be  suitable 
for  rafters,  though  in  a  20-ft.  house  they 
would  probably  need  renter  supports,  un¬ 
less  a  double-pitch  roof  was  used.  The 
height  of  ridge  is  immaterial  if  sufficient 
pitch  is  used  to  insure  reasonable  water 
shedding  power  and  durability  of  cover¬ 
ing.  Hut  no  openings  beneath  dropping 
boards  in  rear,  except  as  exists  for  fowls. 

All  sides  of  the  house,  save  the  front, 
should  be  airtight  when  the  house  is 
dosed.  Double  floors,  are  not  needed  if 
matched  flooring  is  used.  Double  board¬ 
ing  about  the  perches  is  all  right  and 
ventilators  may  be  placed  above  them  for 
use  in  hot  weather,  but  not  during  the 
Winter.  If  walls  are  built  of  matched 
stuff  and  are  wind  proof  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  them  double  and  put  paper 
between.  m.  R.  D. 


Quality  Chicks  ’*^4  w  ^ 

They’re  Speedy  Growers  jnto  profit-producing  poultry  \  ettvmi 

.  3  “  *  E  J  because  they’ve  had  a  Hill-  Ttf  bllll/Mb 

pot  start.  And  that  right  start  begins  months  before  thev'r-- 
actually  hatched— in  the  careful  selection  from  Hillpot  Record 
l.ayers  of  the  choicest  birds  for  breeding  purposes  : 

Their  Vitality’s  the  Thing 

25  50  100  ttmmrnmam 

Wh.  or  Bk.  Leghorns  $6.00  $11.00  $22.00 

Brown  Leg-horns ...  .  6.75  12.50  25.00  Wh.  Wyandottes. ...  $9.50  $18.00  $35  Ob' 

Brd.  or  Buff  Rocks.  7.50  14.00  28.00  White  Rocks  .  9.50  18.00  35.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  15.00  30.00  Black  Minorcas  ....  9.60  18.00  35  00 

SPECIAL  MATING  25  50  100 

White  Leghorns,  Pen  2  .  $8.00  $15.00  $30.00 

^hlte,  ^Sk.orna,  Pen  1 .  9.50  18.00  35,00 

M  "  hatching'  date's,'  MARCH  ie9'6a°nd  23.°°  35°° 

^  .t’s  now  time  to  order — the  early  starter  wins.  Shipped  parcel 
I  post  prepaid  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200 
miles.  Write  for  Free  Book. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J 
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LACTANT 


TRADE  MARK. 


A  Milker 
That  Milks 

without  stripping  and 
will  not  injure  your 
cows. 

Agents  wanted 

Buckwalter  Supply  Ce. 

Dept.  P,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Rib-Stone 
Concrete 
Stave  Silos 

Are  Permanent 

R  n  t -P  roof 
Wind  -  Proof 
Fire-Proof 
Decay-Proof 

Once  a  life -time  jobs. 
Manufactured,  erected 
and  guaranteed  by  us 
for  1 0  years. 

]/V rite  today  for 
special  offer 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 

Anconas,  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 

'  sturdy  chicks,  at  prices  you  can  afford.  From  pure-bred,  free  range  flocks 

of  heavylayers;  selected  birds,  which  combine  great  utility  value  with  fine  appearance.' 
All  breeding  flocks  are  headed  by  remarkable  males,  the  sons  of  choice  liens  which  have! 
made  big  egg  records.  Wonderful  chicks  that  live  and  grow.  Ten  years  of  square!' 
dealing  is  our  record.  ^ 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  POSTPAID- SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
Write  now  for  complete  catalog — FREE 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  rosem’onU’n. 


J. 


Barred  Rocks 

Certified  by  Vermont  experiment  Station.  Kggs 
for  1 1  .itching,  $10  tier  100. 

WAYSIDE  FARMS,  E.  B.  CORNWALL,  Middlebury,  Vermont 


SILOS 


HARDWARE  BUSINESS, 
STORE  AND  PROPERTY 

OSWEGO  COUNTY  COUNTRY  STORK,  which 
made  present  owner  independent  and  who  wishes 
to  retire  is  offered  at  low  price— including  stock, 
good  will  and  store  property.  Price  $9,000,  only 
part  cash  required.  Particular*  from 
It,  C.  CLARKE,  Port  Jefferson,  l„  1. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  big  commis- 

a1°aIi 2 >2Po?*,,on'  NAPPANRELUMBER  _ 

&  MANUFAC1  URING  CO..  NAPPANEE,  1ND. 

New  York  State  FARMS  luu?',™«r 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
j>i  if!ij  to  you.  Stock  and  toolH  included  on  many  of 

them.  MMOEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Oept.  I.  Olean.  N.  T. 

For  Sale  Farm,  1 28  Acres  gSfflS! 

Easy  terms.  imtltY  VAIL,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  V  ¥ 

Virginia  Farms  g?vaen£  n|‘][  SJ^ 

and  at  moderate  prices.  Stock  and  tools  Included  on 
many  of  them.  Describe  your  wants  and  get  prices. 

Q.  R.  BOOKER  -  Sunny  Side,  Virginia 


M 


PURIFINE”  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Sums  Quality  ,»  Used  In  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Colobratod  Molussos  Foods 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEAOER-ATLAS  CO.,  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


VIBERT’S  Strain  Reds 

Rose  and  .Single  Comb.  Eggs,  #2.40  per  16 ;  $  1  <)  oer  loo 

1).  EVERETT  JONES,  HilUdale,  N.Y. 

Barred  Rocks BTsis 

II.  EVE  It  KIT  JONES  -  r  '' M  HlV.lJl’^,' N '/ y! 

nil  V  HI  It  ^ "•  Tieds and  White  I.eg- 

UH  I  ay  LU  horns  from  heavy  laying  strains. 

We  also  do  custom  hatching, 

CHICKS  HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 

620  Main  St.,  Tom*  River,  IN.  J. 

PAIR  Pure  Bred  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 
Price.  $20.  Kggs  from  same  breed,  50e  each  In  sen  son. 
JOHN  Q,.  ADAMS  -  Stony  Creek,  New  York 

LIGHT  AND  DA  UK  BRAHMAS.  /XI  •  1  n 

w.  WYANDOTTES,  It  A  If  It  E  1)  1  hlPOC  H  rtrfo 
ROCKS,  K.  1.  REDS.  3.C.W.  AND  UlIlKo,  LkIJo 
IIROWN  I.EOHOKNS  C„t  free  7 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

C  f*  J\  M/’onn  f  ’ofkurolH,  IIuiih,  Male  binlHand  Tri<'B 
v^a  At  iiLUlia  m.  N. Oaoe &  Son,  Sit*vkr Crkkk,  N.Y. 

BARRED  ROCKET 

Bred  from  Park's  200-lired-to*lay  egg  strain,  mated 
to  Park's  pedigreed  cockerel.  $3  per  15;  from  flock, 
cockerel  Park's  strain,  $2  per  15;  SS  per  56  Hillside 
Homestead  Slock  Farm, Mrs.  C.  B.  MARSH, La  Fargeville,  N.Y. 

“Cheep!  Cheep!  Cheep!” 

"  We  II  pay  big  intereston  money  Invested,”  say  the 

AcmeQuality  Chicks 

White  Rock  Cockerels  SS& TS» 

bite  Leghorn  chicks.  $18  m  $24  por  100.  Ducklings  aoP 
Ulif’h  Hutching ©tfgs.  WHITE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM,  Fishkill,  N.Y. 

“BABY  CHIX” 

Any  quantity.  All  the  leading  varieties.  Also  .Mam¬ 
moth  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Trimmal’e  Poul¬ 
try  Supply  House,  289  Wesi  Main  St. .  Rochesler.  N.Y. 

Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs,  15c  each.  JOHN  IIENN1  NG,  Clyde,  N.Y. 

Uetlli-d  Ancon hm.  Kggs  for  hutching,  #1.30— 15:  $6 _ 

ffl  100.  GEORGE  K.  BOWDISH,  Eeperunce,  N.Y. 

WantRfi  -VarriigniiHet  1IK.\  Tl'ItKKYK. 

naniBU  K.  11.  wOodruke,  (n-iurom.,  cows.. 

Mammoth  Pfllfin  riiirt#  Kkkk -  ?:l  i»  r  12.  #5.50  per  24. 

Illdllllliuill  runin  UULKS  OfO.  I  WILLIAMSON.  Fl.nd.o,  N.  J. 

While  Embden  Geese 

Breeders  for  sale.  MAPLE  COVE  FARM,  R.  No.  2,  Athens.  Pa 

COR  HALE-  White  Muscovy  l)u<-k  Kggs,  $14  per 

1  setting.  A.  MEUKWTH,  COATE8VXLI.B,  PkNN.  ltOLTK  2 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Bred-tn-liiy  Pullets.  Cockerels  and  Cocks.  Pullets,  *4  up. 
Cocks  and  cockerels,  #5  up.  M  J.  QIIACKENBUSH.  Nulle,.  N.  J. 

VVK  HAVE  SOU)  OUR  PKDIGKKIC 

200-Egg  While  Wyandottes 

to  Knight,  Uusscrofft  Farms,  etc.  Eggs,  $10  tier 
100.  None  better. 

R.  \V.  STEVENS  Nclmy lorvillo.  New  York 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  RidsfiSTSta 

for  eprsr«  and  <*olor,  16  for  100— $12.  Chix  loo— $26 

| Miree l  |)OHt  proaid.  NKM.IK  IUJS.SLLL,  Woodbury,  (  onn. 

Regal  White  WYANDOTTES  V.hcK 

®30  a  hundred  or  35c  each,  in  small  lots.  Hnlch- 
ing  egg*,  $1  1  a  hundred  or  $5  setting  of  16  ,  ggs 
My  pen  In  headed  by  Silver  White  Cockerels.  We 
have  Hiss  'S.  White  Leghorns.  Chicks  at  $85  a 
100  or  JOc  each  in  small  lots.  Custom  hatching 
We  will  give  you  a  square  deal.  Try  us  and  se.-  Or¬ 
der  from  this  udv.  Hudson  Valley  I’ouliry 
Farm,  Germantown,  N.Y.  FRANK  A  FISHER  Pro 


UUblte  \\  yuiidotte  Kggs  for  hatching,  from  free  range 
fowl;  pure  Engllsb  cockerels.  100  Egg*.  *s  So  Kggs 
*4.00  No  Parcel  Post.  Kit*. Mi  M.  KIHVAIIIIS,  «»i.r  Will,  vy! 

BABY  CHICKS  {I,.!;:; . .  - 

Deliveries  immediately. 


■s  greatly  reduced. 

A.  HEHN,  1 8 1 ti  Ave..  Belmir,  H.  J. 


BABY  CHIX 


10.000  FEU  WEEK 
LEADING  VARIETIES 

.  ,  ,  _  Write  for  jirice  list  and 

order  blank.  The  Hueisc Kit  Hatchkicy,  Hi-kncku,  omo 

n  x-  RED  cockerels 

i,  *•  from  record  Hto<*k,  $4— $o. 

i.  I- FSI.IK  MASON  -  Ocnou,  New  York 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

VI bel  t’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Kggs,  #114  per  100.  Un- 
loitched  eggs  duplicated  at  half  price,  baby  chick*.  #35 
per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  CraryvUie,  New  York 


(!.  8l,.|ipard  Ancon,,  Cockerels,  331-egg  strain,  $5  and 
►  ■  *3  each.  ED.  HOLLENBECK.  M>plo  Sh.de  F.rra,  Brteiporl.  N  T. 


ANDERSON’S  Fancy  Rose  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Blue  ribbon  winner*.  Kggs  for  hatching 
CUFFOUOE.  ANOEUSON,  Mooresvtlle.  Indiana 

S  C  Blank  lVfinnroa  ri"-1'  layers.  Cockerels,#! 

,  ‘.V’,  dUR1V1  m0rCa  ,""1  *»  «».  Kggs 

Jo  #4;  100—  #8.  TIIOWAS  K.  I'UKItSOl.E,  O.rrolltou,  Ohio 

Best  of  all  White  Leghorns 

Barron  Eglantine  Hens.  Mated  mules,  ("nell  ceriilied 
stock.  Eggs,  $H  huiidred.^H.  I,.  (.l.iltK,  K.rminirton,  D.l. 

R»hv  Uhlf*kC  Kulp  strain.  S.  P.  White  Leghorn* 
I^A  viT.  .  A,  111  |,er  l(,l>-  '',,Kt  Paid. 

I  RANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 


[ 


DOCS 


German  Shepherd, Collies,  Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs  £/&  and^Din'oc* "lioar#! 

Holateiii  bulln.  (<o«idyoiinff  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  Send  10c 
for  instructive  list.  W.  it.  Watson,  Bo*  1745.  O.kl.nd,  Itwi 

Alton  Farm  Airedales,^ 

Ooraug  strain.  Two  nios.  old  female,  325;  spuyed  #140 
Splendid  ,  mos.  male  or  female,  $50.  8.  Iluonnanton,  Vt. 


Reg. ColHc  Pup*.  Sables.  #T— $10— #15.  Whites  #15- 
I*  $9*.  Also  Shepherd*.  EL  BRITON  FARM.  R.ulc  I.  Hudron.  N.T. 

For  Sale  ivdigr  “d.'ifegGte^t'd  Scotch  Collie  Pups 

with  brains.  Natural,  eager  worker*.  Horn  heeler*  on 
cattle.  Charles  Reusbcek,  Vunkleek  II III,  Out.,  Cun. 


empire  molasses 

rPADf  mark  *ec/sre#ro 


|  Makes  milk.  QmckensgrG^h.EaUciisfasfor.  New  York  Molasses  Company 

1J  Reduce,  cost*.  Write  today  for  low  price  and  No-Ri»k  Trial  Offer.  vompailj 

JBt=IBr^==1l===T-  30Ch«chSL.  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

You  are  printing  one  of  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  that  I  have  any  kuowl- 
i  of.  F.  B.  It. 

New  York. 

Our  ideal  for  the  “best  farm  paper” 
is  one  that  is  conducted  at  all  times  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  farmer,  exclusive 
of  any  other  interest.  It  excludes  even 
the  interests  of  the  company  that  pub¬ 
lisher  it.  if  such  interest  seemed  to  be  for 
the  time  being  in  conflict  with  the  best 
interest  of  the  farm.  We  have  carried 
that  principle  out  for  thirty-odd  years, 
and  every  day  makes  us  more  sure  of  the 
wisdom  as  well  as  the  honesty  of  the 
policy.  Naturally  we  like  to  know  that 
our  friends  think  we  have  succeeded  iii  it. 

The  r.eslie-.Tudge  Company,  publisher 
of  Leslie’s  Weekly:  •/  it  dye.  a  humorous 
weekly,  and  Film  Fun.  a  monthly,  entered 
involuntary  bankruptcy  today,  facing  lia¬ 
bilities  of  $2,210,000. 

In  min.  the  Leslie- Judge  Company 
lost  $150,000  and  last  year  its  losses 
amounted  to  $.'>00,000.  I  >uring  January 
of  this  vear  it  accumulated  a  deficit,  of 
$10,000 .—CUy  Payer. 

The  increased  cost  of  paper  and  print¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  increased  postage  rates 
and  general  exjieuses  begin  to  tell  in  the 
publishing  business.  Some  publications 
are  going  out  of  business  and  others  are 
combining  so  that  there  in  only  one  pane- 
in  -some  territories  that  formerly  had 
two  or  three.  This  is  true  in  the  farm 
field,  as  well  as  in  other  lines.  The  most 
serious  increased  cost  is  in  the  price  of 
paper,  which  is  three  to  four  times  former 
prices.  Other  items  have  increased  al¬ 
most  in  the  same  proportion,  hut  paper 
increases  are  felt  the  most,  because  it  is 
the  big  item  of  expense.  The  publica¬ 
tions  that  lost  money  last  year  when  busi¬ 
ness  was  good,  have  a  hard  time  this 
year  with  reduced  income.  Some  borrow 
and  run  on  credit  as  long  as  possible,  and 
give  up  only  when  credit  is  no  longer 
available.  The  Leslie-.Tudge  liabilities 
of  over  two  million  dollars  are  stagger¬ 
ing.  It  is  feared  that  others  are  to  come. 
Tuless  the  paper  mills  reduce  the  price, 
they  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to 
own  many  of  the  publications. 

Will  you  advise  fully  concerning  bucket 
shop  speculation?  What  is  meant  by  buy¬ 
ing  on  margin  or  options?  Why  are  the 
bucket  shops  allowed  to  do  business?  Is 
there  any  difference  between  them  and  the 
little  ordinary  punch  board  candy  prize  <>■■ 
Cigar  prize  machines,  which  are  illegal? 
If  all  the  above  are  illegal,  what  is  the 
difference  between  them  and  Wall  Street 
speculation?  I  know  a  very  fine  man  who 
is  speculating  on  option  wheat,  but  who 
would  consider  a  punch  board  candy  prize 
machine  illegal.  F.  M.  M. 

New  York. 

The  term  “bucket  shop”  applies  to  the 
class  of  concerns  operating  in  stocks  on 
a  gambling  basis.  You  place  your  money 
in  .the  hands  of  these  operators,  presum¬ 
ably  for  the  purchase  of  a  certain  stock, 
usually  on  a  margin.  What  you  really 
do  is  bet  on  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  price 
of  that  stock.  The  stock  is  not  bought 
on  your  account  by  these  operators.  If 
the  stock  rises  in  price  and  you  instruct 
the  bucket  shop  broker  to  sell  you  win 
the  difference  between  the  market  price 
when  bought  and  the  price  at  the  time 
you  instructed  to  sell.  If  the  price  de¬ 
clines  beyond  the  percentage  of  the  price 
you  put  up  the  bucket  shop  maja  wipes 
the  account  off  his  books — if  lie  keeps 
books — and  you  have  lost  the  money.  A 
legitimate  brokerage  house  buying  stocks 
for  their  customers  on  a  “margin”  act¬ 
ually  buys  the  stock  and  borrows  the 
money  to  pay  for  it  of  the  bank  pledging 
the  stock  for  security.  He  holds  it  until 
the  customer  can  pay  the  balance,  charg¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  meantime.  If  the 
stock  declines  below  the  margin  the 
broker  asks  for  more  money,  and  if  it  is 
not  forthcoming  sells  the  stock,  and  the 
investor  loses  the  money  put  up.  The 
latter  is  sometimes  a  legitimate  transac¬ 
tion — the  former  always  a  gamble.  In 
principle  the  difference  is  in  degree  only. 
Buying  on  “option”  is  a  term  used  on  the 
board  of  trade,  where  grain,  cotton,  etc., 
are  bought  and  sold.  You  buy  the  right 


to  have  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of 
grain  or  bales  of  cotton  delivered  to  you 
on  a  certtain  day.  This  is  a  gambling 
operation  also,  as  the  goods  are  rarely  de¬ 
livered  and  the  purchaser  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  having  the  grain  or  cotton  deliv¬ 
ered  to  his  warehouse.  Many  believe  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  Chicago,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  gamble  in  food  neces¬ 
sities,  should  be  done  away  with. 

On  September  17.  1917.  I  sent  to  Mer¬ 
rill  A.  Beach,  Penn  Y’an,  N.  Y„  nine  hog 
skins  valued  at  $1  each,  making  a  total 
of  $9  for  all.  I  have  written  at  intervals 
of  six  months  ever  since,  but  can  get  no 
reply  from  him.  I  first  saw  his  advertise¬ 
ment  in  The  R.  X.-Y.  and  sent  him  quite 
a  lot  of  hog  skins.  lie  paid  very  promptly 
for  every  lot  except  this  bunch  of  nine, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  hear  from  him. 

I  have  had  word  that  he  received  hides 
and  paid  expressage  on  same  at  Penn 
Yan.  H.  a.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Beach  denies  having  received  the 
skins,  and  at  this  date,  after  more  than 
three  years  have  passed,  it  is  impractical 
to  produce  the  railroad  record  of  delivery. 
Ilis  refusal  to  answer  the  shipper’s  let¬ 
ters  makes  him  morally  responsible  at 
least  for  the  value  of  the  skins,  because 
had  Mr.  Beach  responded  to  the  shipper’s  i 
letters  of  inquiry  a  claim  might  have  been 
entered  against  the  railroad  and  the  ship¬ 
per  could  recover  unless  delivery  were 
proved.  We  have  found  Merrill  A.  Beach 
negligent  in  matters  of  correspondence  on 
previous  occasions. 

Enclosed  am  sending  you  some  printed 
statements  of  the  East  Coast  Fisheries 
Products  Company.  Looks  to  me  like  a 
skin  game  from  start  to  finish,  and  they 
sure  did  scoop  a  bunch  of  money  out  of 
our  county.  I  hope  you  will  point  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  shame  at  I.  M.  Taylor  &  Son  of 
your  city.  When  men  like  the  above  will 
send  out  agents  to  deceive  old  people 
and  widows  of  some  of  their  hard- 
earned  savings  there  ought  to  be  some 
way  to  punish  them.  You  may  use  my 
name  in  The  It  N.-Y.  if  you  like. 

Ohio.  HORACE  BACON. 

We  agree  that  there  should  be  some 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  activities 
of  these  “get-rich-quick”  gentlemen.  “Blue 
Sky  Laws”  in  the  States  that  have  enact¬ 
ed  such  measures  have  helped  some  cases  ; 
however,  these  laws  have  led  many  people 
to  believe  that  because  certain  securities 
were  allowed  to  be  sold  under  the  law 
they  must  be  safe  investments,  with  the 
result  that  ordinarily  cautious  people  lost 
their  savings.  It  is  difficult  to  frame  any 
law  that  will  control  swindling  invest¬ 
ments  without  seriously  injuring  legiti¬ 
mate  investments.  To  root  out  the  cockle 
without  destroying  the  wheat  also  is  a 
very  delicate  process. 

The  Rural  Saving  and  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  to  encourage  saving 
by  the  employes  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkkr  and  their  friends,  to  instruct  them 
by  actual  experience  how  to  manage  and 
invest  their  own  savings  and  to  use  the 
accumulated  saving  to  buy  and  own  then- 
own  homes. 

The  total  assets  now  amount  to  $23.- 
856.78.  Dues  received  for  the  year  1920 
were  $4,804  50.  The  profit  paid  on  in¬ 
stallment  shares  was  6\4  per  cent,  on 
the  income  shares  4X4  per  cent  and  on 
juvenile  shares  4  per  cent.  Any  person 
may  become  an  accumulative  shareholder 
at  any  time  by  making  a  deposit  of  one 
dollar,  and  deposit  from  time  to  time,  as 
convenient.  The  installment  sharehold¬ 
ers  specify  how  much  they  care  to  pay 
monthly,  and  they  share  in  the  profits  at 
compound  interest.  Any  shareholder  may 
withdraw  at  any  time  and  have  all  pay¬ 
ments  returned  with  interest  earned  and 
due. 

Every  shareholder  lias  one  vote  in  the 
election  of  officers  and  conducts  the  busi¬ 
ness;  on  strictly  co-operative  principles. 
This  is  the  universal  practice  of  saving 
and  loan  associations.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  forms  of  co-operation  that 
we  have  in  this  country.  It  is  growing 
in  New  York  State  every  year.  There  is 
nothing  safer  in  the  form  of  investments, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  use  of  the  money  in  local  service  and 
in  the  management  of  the  people  who 
draw  it. 

Friend:  “What  on  earth  are  you  doing 
to  that  picture?”  Artist:  “I’m  rubbing 
a  piece  of  raw  meat  over  this  rabbit  in 
the  foreground.  Mrs.  Xewrieh  will  be  here 
this  afternoon  and  when  she  sees  her 
dog  smell  that  rabbit  she’ll  buy  it.” — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  Farm  Engines 


We  feel  that  it  is  up  to  us  as  farm 
engine  manufacturers,  to  go  the 
limit  in  attempting  to  bring  prices 
and  conditions  back  to  normal. 
The  farmers  of  America  today 
need  every  possible  help  so  that 
farm  equipment  costs  will  more 
closely  meet  the  lowered  return 
from  products  sold. 

That  the  “Z”  Engine  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  factor  for  bettering  farm 
conditions  has  been  proven.  Over 
300, OOOengines  have  been  bought 
by  farmers  from  over  6000  repu¬ 
table  dealers. 


After  full  consideration  —  with¬ 
out  regard  to  costs  of  engines 
now  completed  in  warehouses  of 
our  26  branches,  we  have  decided 
upon  this  big  price  reduction. 
Even  present  costs  of  labor  and 
raw  materials  have  been  ignored. 
There  is  a  “Z”  dealer  near  you 
who  will  be  glad  to  prove  that  the 
“Z”  Engine  is  supreme  as  to  ma¬ 
terials  — design — workmanship. 
So  if  you  can  use  one  or  more 
engines  on  your  farm  to  lighten 
your  labor,  to  help  you  get  more 
work  done,  this  is  the  time  to  buy. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  -  CHICAGO 

Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston;  Philadelphia, 


1^H.R 


3  H.P.  ..  $107.50 
6  H.  P.  .  .  1  75.00 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use:  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  preventsclisea.se. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  a  ttachinent 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Milli  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  15  Eaiton,  9m 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds,  t  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 

An  Inexpensive  Milk  Producer 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 

NOW  IN  EFFECT 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co, 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer  Detroit,  Mich. 

,11 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a  | 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  | 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
ivord  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  ami  maintenance  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  plain  cook¬ 
ing  and  to  assist  in  care  of  home;  electric 
conveniences:  near  village,  30  miles  from  New 
York.  MRS.  S.  BOYD  DARLING,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  working  orchard  foreman  for  a 
College,  and  Experiment 'Station  orchard;  must 
furnish  best  of  references.  Address  C.  A.  Me- 
CUE,  Newark,  Del. 


WANTED — Married  foreman;  herdsman  for 

modem  dairy  farm;  must  be  a  good  dairy¬ 
man  and  feeder  and  capable  of  handling  men, 
teams  and  farm  work:  wages,  $75.  with  house, 
wood,  garden  and  milk:  can  use  single  man  if 
good  milker,  at  $40;  poultryman  to  take  charge 
at  $45:  state  references  and  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  S4C3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  to  be  generally  useful  on  private  place; 

would  like  wife  to  help  in  house  part  time; 
reference  required.  W.  S.  APPLEGATE,  Par- 
sippany,  N.  J. ;  Boonton  R.  F.  D. 

WANTED — April  1,  single  dairyman;  bottle 
milk;  some  butter  made;  must  he  able  to 
handle  machinery,  including  ice  machine  and 
gasoline  engines.  B.REIDABLIK  FARM.  L.  II. 
I.eBaron,  Mgr.,  Box  827,  Wilmington,  Del. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  on  thoroughbred 
Holstein  farm:  must  take  charge  of  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  place;  good  salary,  with  all  priv¬ 
ileges.  Answer  by  letter.  N.  A.  VAN  SON,  105 
Hudson  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  on  farm  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  one  who  understands  care  of  sheep 
preferred;  also  care  for  few  cows;  cottage, 
inilk  and  fuel  furnished;  references  required; 
give  full  particulars  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  8517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  milk  and  feed  cows 
on  both  short  and  long  time  test;  good  wages 
paid  to  experienced,  competent  men;  state  age. 
experience  and  give  reference  in  first  letter:  375 
head  registered  Holsteins:  modern  barns.  WIN¬ 
TERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED — Colored  single  man,  general  farming; 

must  be  good  worker  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  handling  horses;  references  and  experi¬ 
ence  required:  $40  per  month,  board  and  room. 
JOHN  H.  NOSTRAND,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  end  wife,  no  children,  $50  per 
month  and  board;  live  with  owner;  man  to  do 
general  farm  work;  must  not  be  afraid  of  work- 
wife  to  help  do  housework:  right  parties  will  he 
treated  as  one  of  family.  Write  BERLIN 
RHOADS,  Millington,  N.  J.;  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


WANTED — April  1,  man  and  wife  as  caretaker 
on  44-acre  farm;  must  understand  raising  of 
purebred  Shropshire  sheep;  send  two  references, 
age,  previous  experience,  and  why  fitted  for  po¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  8552,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  Long  Island 
farm;  elderly  woman  preferred;  state  age,  na¬ 
tionality  and  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
8553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELPER  and  companion  for  single  gentleman 
on  small  dairy,  poultry  plant  or  greenhouse; 
sober;  no  tobacco;  reliable:  congenial:  confiden¬ 
tial  ADVERTISER  8554,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  - 


WANTED— Married  farmer,  experienced  all  work 
and  witli  horses  and  cattle:  wife,  to  assist  in 
housework:  farm  in  Ashtabula  County,  O. :  fur¬ 
nished  house  and  steady  employment  for  reliable 
couple.  Apply,  with  references,  to  owner  of 
farm.  JAMES  D.  SMYTH,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


WANTED — April  1,  farmer  (not  an  estate  man¬ 
ager),  with  help  or  will  board  help,  on  150- 
acre  farm  at  Blairstown,  N.  J..  that  can  produce 
milk,  poultry,  pork  and  fruit.  W.  A.  VAN 
HORN,  10-12  Fair  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  reliable  and  ambitious  young  mar¬ 
ried  man.  who  understands  shrubbery,  garden¬ 
ing  and  tiie  care  of  two  horses,  to  take  charge 
and  act  as  sexton  in  a  new  cemetery;  good  farm 
house  on  main  boulevard  and  trolley  line,  one- 
quarter  mile  from  good  public  school.  WOOD¬ 
BINE  CEMETERY,  243  P.roadwav,  Ixmg  Branch, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Dairyman-poultryman,  married,  no 
•children,  for  small  private  herd  on  gentleman's 
estate:  good  calf  raiser:  do  not  apply  unless 
first-class  butter-maker  and  qualified  to  care  for 
cattle,  poultry  and  incubator  in  up-to-date  man¬ 
ner;  assistant  furnished.  ADVERTISER  8557, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  homeless  country  girl,  between 
ages  of  14  and  23.  in  farmer  family;'  good 
home  for  the  right  girl;  reference  given  and  re¬ 
quired:  must  he  good  character,  honest,  true  and 
faithful.  MRS.  W.  ALLEN,  Box  462,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 


WANTED — Sheep  specialist  for  steady  job  on 
general  farm:  no  milking:  $50  and  all  priv¬ 
ileges.  BROADBAND  FARMS,  Hammondsport, 


WANTED — Man  on  fruit  farm:  17  acres;  capa¬ 
ble  assuming  charge,  pruning:  steady  position 
for  right  party.  BOX  113,  Claverack,'  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  woman  to  assist  in  general 
housework  on  dairy  farm:  family  of  five:  one 
child;  home  beautiful,  well  equipped,  well  lo¬ 
cated;  no  washing.  ADVERTISER  8519,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  New  Jersey,  man  for  garden, 
lawn  and  milk  few  cows:  also  want  teamster; 
would  purchase  Cleveland  or  Bates  tractor. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8531,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — In  West  Central  New  Jersey,  exper¬ 
ienced  first-class  butter-maker  in  small  dairy; 
state  wages  desired:  give  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED — Married;  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  business  in  every 
detail;  a  willing  worker;  good  character  and 
politeness  essential:  no  grouches  or  guessers  need 
apply;  to  a  man  who  can  measure  up  to  this 
position  a  good  home,  a  fair  salary  to  start  and 
a  big  future,  as  we  are  just  beginning  a  large 
commercial  plant:  references  as  to  cliaraeter 
and  ability  absolutely  necessary.  Address,  with 
particulars  and  salary  desired,  W.  L.  EDISON, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  for  general  work  oi  my 
dairv  farm:  $40  month  to  start.  LEE  P. 
GRANT,  Bloom ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  practical  farmer  to  help  on 
stock  farm:  must  be  a  good  worker;  one  who 
can  operate  a  tractor  preferred.  Address,  state 
wages  wanted,  ADVERTISER  8549,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  or  about  April  1,  a  single  man 
to  work  on  general  farm  at  Gladstone,  N.  J. ; 
must  understand  tractor,  automobiles  and  all 
farm  machinery  and  be  able  to  operate  and  care 
for  same:  personal  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Steady  young  man  to  assist  owner  on 
small  dairy  and  chicken  farm;  good  living 
conditions  and  a  yearly  position  to  the  right 
party.  Write,  stating  age.  experience  and  salary 
expected,  SPRUCE  GROVE  FARM,  Greenville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  housekeeper  to  take  entire 
charge  of  farm  house;  must  be  a  good  cook 
and  neat  housekeeper:  no  washing;  no  objections 
to  one  child;  absolutely  no  applications  consid¬ 
ered  unless  best  of  references  furnished;  state 
nationality.  Address  BOX  214,  Ansonia,  Conn. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  for  farm  and  team  work; 

one  who  could  drive  truck  if  necessary  pre¬ 
ferred:  house  on  farm  to  live  in;  state  wages 
wanted.  F.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Valhalla,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Ambitious  man,  owning  auto  truck 
and  team,  to  work  farm  on  shares  or  percent¬ 
age  with  owner:  four-  hours’  ride  from  Boston. 
ADVERTISER  8546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  for  work  in  small  farm 
house  for  elderly  couple  and  son.  MRS.  A. 
FAIRWEATHER,  James  City,  Pa.;  Star  Route. 


WANTED — Married  farm  hand;  must  be  good 
milker  and  come  well  recommended.  A.  K. 
HEATH,  Skippack,  Pa. 


MARRIED  MAN,  honest  and  reliable,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  and  dairying:  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred;  could  use  foreigner,  speaking  German; 
state  wages  wanted.  HENRY  JURGENSEN, 
Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man;  120-acre  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  farm;  experienced  horses,  cows,  pigs, 
chickens,  crops  and  machinery,  with  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  ability,  but  willing  to  follow  instruc¬ 
tions;  long  hours,  hard  work;  prefer  no  ehildren; 
wife  willing  to  hoard  extra  help  if  necessary; 
state  wages,  privileges  expected  and  give  refer- 
enees  from  former  employers.  ADVERTISER 
8561.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  single,  on  fruit 
and  truck  farm:  work  mostly  plowing  and  cul¬ 
tivating.  ADVERTISER  8564.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  WANTED — Married  man  to  assist 
in  greenhouse  and  general  outside  work: 
wages  $85  per  month  and  part  of  eottage.  H. 
PROSSER,  Box  55,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  poultry  and  general 
farm;  comfortable  home  with  all  city  conve¬ 
niences:  wages,  with  board,  but  no  washing.  $30. 
MEADOW  BROOK  FARM.  Gilbertsvllle,  Pa. 


WANTED — Common  married  farm  man  to  help 
do  general  farm  work;  small  dairy:  15  rows; 
use  good  milking  maehine;  have  electric  lighting 
system:  good  implements  to  work  with;  new 
tenant  house  handy;  present  man  here  5  years; 
good  treatment:  he  must  he  capable  of  handling 
a  good  team  of  horses  and  do  good  plowing. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8568,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man.  Protestant,  to  care  for 
poultry  and  be  useful  about  an  institution; 
must  be  handy  with  tools  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  _  hatching  and  brooding;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter,  stating  qualifications  and 
salary  expected:  we  furnish  board,  room  and 
laundry.  EUGENE  VAN  WHY,  William  L.  Gil¬ 
bert  Home,  Winsted,  Conn. 


WANTED — Good,,  reliable  man,  as  teamster  on 
farm,  whose  wife  is  willing  to  board  two  or 
three  men;  modern  house  provided,  as  well  as 
wood  and  garden;  good  wages  to  right  party,  to 
start  at  once.  Write  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS, 
Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Manager  for  large  farm  in  Northern 
New  England:  a  young  married  man  with  a 
good  agricultural  education  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  understanding  care  of  dairy  cattle  and 
operation  of  all  kinds  of  modern  farm  machin¬ 
ery;  who  is  fond  of  animals,  enjoys  farm  work 
and  farm  life,  and  is  interested  in  breeding  fine 
stock:  who  is  capable  of  handling  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  men  to  cultivate  around  150  acres  tillage 
land,  care  for  60  head  of  cattle,  5  horses,  a  few 
sheep  and  swine;  farm  fully  equipped;  niue-room 
house  with  running  water  and  bath  for  mana¬ 
ger:  two  smaller  houses  for  help;  the  right  man 
will  be  given  every  opportunity  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  practical  farming  proposition  under 
favorable  conditions  and  pleasant  surroundings; 
salary  or  share  basis  if  desired.  Send  applica¬ 
tions  to  F.  V.  JOHNSON,  2  Rector  St.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — A  reliable  and  experienced!  middle- 
aged  single  woman  for  assistant  housekeeper 
at  the  "Ranch  House”  on  an  up-to-date  farm 
one  mile  from  Pottstown,  Pa.,  35  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  about  15  single  men 
employed  on  the  farm  are  housed  and  fed  in  the 
most  refined  and  best  surroundings,  under  strict 
discipline,  with  all  conveniences;  very  few 
changes  in  the  past  15  years  a  good  home  for 
the  right  person;  mention  experience  and  refer¬ 
ence  in  first  letter.  Address  LAUREL  T.OCKS 
FARMS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  to  work  on  truck 
farm:  will  give  half  of  all  that  made,  every¬ 
thing  furnished;  will  give  half  of  all  that  made 
over  what  keeps  us;  woman  must  be  good  cook. 
J.  T.  McLEAN,  Greenville,  Pa.;  Ronte  43. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  (not  estate  manager) 
who  understands  general  farming:  steady  po¬ 
sition  for  right  party.  M.  O’CONNOR,  Belle 
Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  care  for  1.300  hens 
under  owner’s  supervision:  some  general  farm¬ 
ing:  house,  wood,  milk  and  $75  a  month.  MAR¬ 
QUIS  &  WAGNER,  W ashingtonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  commercial  gardener  for 
permanent  position,  handy  to  town;  must  be 
single,  thoroughly  experienced  and  capable  of 
handling  men  and  growing  all  vegetables  for 
market;  reference  required  from  last  employer; 
good  room  and  board  furnished.  Apply  LAUREL 
LOCKS  FARMS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  care  of  pigeons,  chick¬ 
ens  and  a  few  dogs,  on  private  place;  a  mid¬ 
dle  age  or  older  man,  not  married,  preferred; 
permanent  position  and  good  home;  within  fifty 
miles  of  New  York:  state  experience,  wages  ex- 
peeted.  references,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  Address 
ADVERTISER  8567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  farm  hand,  married,  for 
permanent  position  dairy  farm,  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.,  principally  dry  stock  and  calves;  exper¬ 
ienced  raising  calves;  familiar  all  farm  opera¬ 
tions  and  implements;  state  age,  experience, 
references,  number  in  family,  salary,  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  8586,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wanted  to  learn  beekeeping; 

steady  position.  CHARLES  SCHII.KE,  Mata- 
wan,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  competent,  capable  woman,  be¬ 
tween  30  and  40  years  ofi  age;  a  good  cook 
and  houseworker.  Write,  stating  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  MRS.  GEORGE  H.  MABIE,  De  Graw 
Avenue,  Teaneck,  Hackensack  P.  O.,  N.  J. 
- 1 

MAN  capable  care  stock  and  general  farm  work. 

Address  MRS.  MARY  HAMILTON,  Gardiner. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  for  April  1st;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  Guernsey  cows;  good  calf 
raiser  and  familiar  with  A.  R.  O.  work;  perma 
nent  position;  exceptionally  good  location  and 
excellent  buildings;  state  full  particulars,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected:  give  reference  for 
prompt  reply.  HILLTOP  FARM,  Snffield,  Conn. 
- - - - 

WANTED — Man  on  Connecticut  dairy  farm; 

some  experience;  good-nature  and  a  desire  to 
please  essential;  write  fully  and  state  wages 
expected  in  first  letter:  good  home  and  friendly 
treatment.  ADVERTISER  8581,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— At  once,  experienced  young  man  for 
eight  months  on  grain,  potato  and  dairy  farm: 
willing  to  please,  good  companion  and  good 
nature  essential;  good  home  for  right  young 
man :  wages  about  $40  to  $45  per  month  with 
board  and  room:  no  foreign  or  Jewish  help  need 
apply:  only  man  employed  on  farm.  Write  MR. 
FRANKLIN  GROSS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Wa.vland. 
N.  Y.  P.  S. — Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  with  children,  for 
hill  farm  in  Connecticut  used  as  Summer 
home;  wife  to  make  butter  and  board  one  man; 
six-room  house,  with  plumbing,  garden,  potatoes, 
wood  and  two  quarts  of  milk.  $75.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Supply  woman,  capable,  for  boys’ 
school:  also  cook  Administration  department; 
age  25  to  40;  salary  of  each  $50.00  per  month 
and  home.  For  particulars  SUPERINTENDENT. 
County  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Night  watchman,  capable  and  re¬ 
liable;  also  assistant  farmer  who  is  an  A-l 
milker;  give  names  of  three  parties  worked  for 
first  letter.  SUPERINTENDENT,  County  Train¬ 
ing  School,  T.awrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  or  single  man  as 
teamster  on  potato  farm.  R.  G.  DORRER, 
Rout  4,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  farmer,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  to  take  charge  of  stocked  and  equipped 
farm,  with  owner’s  furnished  house;  favorable 
terms  and  opportunity  for  future;  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  ADVERTISER  8575,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  head  gardener;  man  with 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  work, 
farming,  stock,  crops,  gardening,  all  branches; 
road,  walks;  also  upkeep  of  buildings:  all  kinds  of 
pumping  outfits;  married;  no  children:  A1  per¬ 
sonal  references:  open  for  engagement  April  1. 
ADVERTISER  8407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  orchardist:  practical,  with  execu¬ 
tive  ability:  thoroughly  understands  every  de¬ 
tail.  ADVERTISER  8493,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent:  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  breeding  all  kinds  of  thoroughbred  stock; 
certified  milk  production;  extensive  experience 
in  all  farming  and  development  of  gentlemen's 
country  places.  BOX  28,  Johnsonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  position  as  working  foreman  or 
superintendent  of  a  gentleman’s  estate;  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  farming  in  all  branches  and 
farm  machinery  and  gas  engines,  the  handling  of 
help;  married:  no  family;  age  49;  American; 
can  furnish  the  best  of  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  8500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  foreman:  life 
experience,  covering  all  branches  of  farming. 
ADVERTISER  8506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  orchard  manager:  exper¬ 
ienced  in  orchard  work  and  diseases  of  trpe*; 
references  given.  ADVERTISER  8511,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  working  superintendent-manager 
by  reliable  married  man,  age  35:  understands 
handling  men.  upkeep  of  buildings  and  construc¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  8537,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  • 


WANTED — Position;  20  years’  experience  in 
poultry  in  all  branches,  eggs,  broilers,  ducks; 
good  carpenter:  married;  references.  FRED 
EGGLESTON,  72  Walton  St.,  Saratoga  Springs, 


WORKING  FOREMAN  wants  position  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  small  family;  wife  board 
help:  best  reference  covering  long  service;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  gardening,  farming  and 
live  stock.  ADVERTISER  8541,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  (27)  agricultural  school  graduate, 
desires  position;  gardening,  poultry  and  green¬ 
house  experience;  $60  and  keep.  A.  KROTO- 
SHIXSKY,  Farm  School,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  single.  experienced  in  all 
branches,  desires  position  where  faithful  work 
and  results  are  appreciated:  please  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  8544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  open  for  position  on  30  days’  notice; 

no  milking.  For  further  particulars  send  full 
information  regarding  your  requirements,  salary, 
etc.,  to  ADVERTISER  8419,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THREE  able-bodied  Swiss  young  men  (22-26) 
desire  jobs  on  large  farm.  Address  A.  S., 
165  East  88th  Street,  New  York  City. 


POTT.TRYMAN — Working  manager,  married:  16 
years’  experience,  is  open  for  engagement  on 
modern  plant:  $100  and  house:  particulars  ap¬ 
preciated:  hest  references.  ADVERTISER  8547, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOT  XG  MAN,  38.  single,  wishes  a  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate:  good  ail  around  man.  will¬ 
ing,  obliging;  good  dry-hand  milker;  no  tobacco: 
honest,  sober,  reliable;  best  of  references; 
please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8548,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  by  a  married  man,  on  a 
farm;  can  run  car,  tractor:  experienced  in 
farm  machinery,  and  a  good  milker:  no  children: 
Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  preferred.  Address 
BOX  349,  Westport,  Conn. 


TRUCK  or  tractor  operator;  American;  35;  sin¬ 
gle;  can  make  own  repairs.  BIRDSALL,  11 
Pioneer,  st.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MANAGER  or  working  foreman  wants  position 
on  gentleman's  estate;  20  years’  experience; 
competent  in  all  branches  farming  and  garden¬ 
ing,  live  stock;  hard  worker;  wife  board  help; 
not  high-priced  man;  produces;  lifetime  refer¬ 
ences.  Apply  DAIRYMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 


ANYONE  wishing  reliable  married  teamster, 
farm  hand,  milker,  childless,  reference,  ad¬ 
dress.  giving  wages  and  conditions,  ALBERT 
GEMME,  16  Broadway,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man,  35,  single,  to  take 
'■are  of  boilers,  gas  engines,  electric  motors, 
and  to  do  all  sorts  of  repairing,  on  gentleman's 
place;  wants  position  for  April  1;  references. 
Address  F.  L. ,  56  Coles  St.,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farmer  or  teamster  on 
private  place,  understanding  all  crops  anil 
stock,  fruit  ‘and  landscape,  all  repairs  and  con¬ 
struction  work;  married;  American:  36;  3  chil¬ 
dren;  available  April  1:  wages.  $90,  house  and 
usual  privileges.  Address  FARMER,  care  B.  Z., 
Box  527,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  (20)  wishes  position  on  modern 
poultry  farm:  no  experience;  willing  to  learn. 
O.  PAUL.  201  14th  St..  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN.  good  milker  and  teamster,  wants 
steady  work  with  good  Christian  family. 
FRANK  SLAVIK,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  General 
Delivery. 


YOUNG  MAN.  practical  experience,  college  edu¬ 
cation,  desires  location  with  modern  fruit  and 
Poultry  farm:  congenial  surroundings  desired. 
BOX  232,  Concord.  N.  H. 


POULTRYMAN.  college  trained,  with  3  years’ 
practical  work:  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  poultry  keeping;  understands  feeding 
for  Winter  egg  production,  the  care  of  incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooders  and  t lie*  raising  of  chicks  to 
maturity:  single;  Protestant:  would  like  to  take 
charge  of  a  commercial  or  private  enterprise; 
present  wages.  $70  and  board:  can  leave  any 
time;  excellent  references.  R.  P.  TRACY,  10 
Millbrook  St..  Worcester.  Mass. 


POSITION  as  working  housekeeper  by  clean 
American  woman,  on  farm,  to  board  men;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  8556.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  professional  English 
shepherd.  Address  BOX  15,  South  Easton, 
Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Middle-aged  woman  with  boy 
wishes  position  on  farm;  small  family.  MRS. 
A.  RATJXACH,  639  St.  Anns  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  42,  wants  position  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  DISBROW,  170  West  89th  Strpot,  New 
York  City. 


POULTRYMAN — Honest,  single,  experienced 

hatching,  brooding,  production:  college  train¬ 
ing;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  Sr,r,9, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  foreman,  American,  married. 

life  experience  dairy,  stocks,  erops,  handling 
men.  care  of  estate:  personal  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT  T.TRYMAN — Position  as  working  manager; 

single;  practical  experience:  Cornell  trained; 
ready  at  once;  wages  and  layout  of  plant  appre¬ 
ciated  in  first  letter.  E.  S.  F.,  Box  351  Cairo 


MANAGER  of  sanitorium  in  Sullivan  County 
would  like  similar  position  by  April  1:  wife 
capable  of  looking  after  kitchen;  can  furnish 
reference:  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  8562,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOY,  18.  wants  place  on  poultry  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  8565,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  and  painter  wants  position  on 
large  place;  own  tools;  good  teamster:  mar¬ 
ried;  first-class  references.  ADVERTISER  8569 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — 'Farmer,  gardener,  flor¬ 
ist:  German-American ;  Protestant:  sober:  sin¬ 
gle;  honest:  age  42;  and  work  a  farm  for  a 
widow  or  share;  what  need  a  very  good  help; 
very  hest  references  from  business  men.  Ad¬ 
dress  FARMER,  249  Water  St..  Paterson,  N.  J. 

ORCHARD  MAN:  single;  practical:  experienced; 

fruit  specialist:  age  29;  thorough  knowledge 
of  phases  of  fruit  growing.  ADVERTISER 
S584.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROGRESSIVE,  efficient,  middle-aged,  married 
American,  with  long  and  successful  experience 
as  managing  foreman  highly  specialized  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  farms,  open  for  position:  personal 
references.  ADVERTISER  8583,  carp  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  FARMER  desires  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman;  agp  31:  married:  no  children; 
thoroughly  experienced  all  branches.  A.  C. 
HEISER,  Box  246.  High  Bridge.  N.  J. 


WORKING  superintendent  desires  position  on 
farm  or  estate:  married:  one  child;  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  lines  of  farming,  stock,  poultry, 
orchard,  machinery,  etc.:  references.  M  W  G 
26  Oakley  Avenue.  White  Plains.  N.  Y.’ 

WANTED — Position  as  estate  superintendent; 

thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  es¬ 
tate  management,  including  landscape  work:  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability  and  knowledge  of  handling 
men:  only  first-class  proposition  considered.  Ap¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  8580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position;  private  estate  pre¬ 
ferred:  graduate  of  scientific  and  practical 
agricultural  Institute:  practical  experience; 
good  knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding,  veterinary.’ 
care  of  animals  and  practically  all  branches  of 
farming;  clean  habits:  steady  worker:  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  8576,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POUT.TRYMAX,  middle-aged,  reliable,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  branches,  wants  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  industrious  farmer,  married,  20 
years’  experience  in  general  farming,  with  son 
17.  wishes  position  on  gentleman’s  farm  as 
working  manager  or  caretaker:  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  8573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  efficient  and  energetic, 
first-class  farmer,  capable  of  producing  re¬ 
sults:  lifetime  of  practical  experience  general 
farming,  dairying,  garden  truck,  fruit,  care  of 
stock;  trustworthy  and  reliable;  married:  35. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8572,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  447 . 


Ask  your  dealer 
for  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  “ More 
Days  Wear.  ” 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

333  Water  Street  Mishawaka,  EndL 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball 


The  one  sure  way  to  get  strong, 
well-fitting,  long-wearing  Rubber 
Footwear  is  to  look  for  the  Red 
Ball  Trade  Mark  when  you  buy. 


This  round  Red  Ball  is  on  the 
knee  of  every  “Ball-Band”  Boot, 
on  the  heel  or  arch  of  every 
Arctic  and  Light-Weight  Rubber, 


More  than  ten  mil¬ 
lion  people  look  for  the 
Red  Ball  —  they  know 
what  it  stands  for. 
Sixty  thousand  stores 
sell  'Ball-Band”  Rub¬ 
ber  Footwear, 


“  The  House  That  Pays  Millions 
for  Quality  ’ ' 
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Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Men  “Get  up  and  Dust” 


SUPERSEDING  8 PRAYS. — While  most  of  tlie 
specialists  on  insecticides  and  fungicides  have 
lei  it  lie  known  that  practically  everything  inis  been 
accomplished  in  the  control  of  insect  and  fungus 
pests  that  could  Ik*  desired  through  the  present  gen- 
erall.v  used  sprays,  a  live  wire  chemist  and  ento¬ 
mologist  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture 
lias  been  doing  some  original  research  work  in  Nova 
Scotia,  George  E.  Sanders,  although  a  young  mon. 
has  so  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  Nova  Scotia  that  1921  will  see  dusting 


was  used,  but  the  injury  was  cumulative,  carrying 
ever  for  one  or  more  years. 

MQl  II)  BORDEAUX. — Mr.  Sanders,  in  advocat¬ 
ing  the  dust  calendar  for  1921.  prefaced  his  remarks 
by  stating  that  it  was  his  belief,  had  Prof.  Millardet 
of  Bordeaux.  France,  who  developed  the  Bordeaux 
spray,  had  hydrated  lime  to  work  with,  we  would 
never  have  known  liquid  Bordeaux,  but  would  have 
had  from  the  start  a  mixture  of  dehydrated  copper 
sulphate  and  hydrated  lime,  or  tin*  dust  we  are  now 
using  so  extensively.  Up  to  this  time  insecticides 


efficiency  of  dusting  as  compared  with  spraying,  Mr. 
Sanders  brings  out  the  following  highly  interesting 
facts  in  tavor  of  dusting,  tin*  logic  of  which  has  won 
the  Annapolis  Valley  fruit  growers  in  a  body  over 
to  the  dusting  program. 

THE  LIMITING  FACTOR. —  \Ve  are  developing 
from  a  community  of  small  growers  to  one  of 
medium-sized  growers,  and  the  question  of  the 
economical  unit  of  orchard  is  one  frequently  brought 
up.  If  is  generally  conceded  that  two  men  and  a 
team  can  prune,  cultivate  and  fertilize  more  than  23 


machines  used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  spray¬ 
ing  outfits  of  former  years. 

LIM E-St  LPI1UR. — This  as  a  spray  was  discarded 
in  Nova  Scotia  some  few  years  ago.  it  being  found 
that  under  the  climatic  conditions  here  foliage  was 
injured,  apples  did  not  sot.  and  what  did  mature 
were  small  and  undersized.  Mr.  Sanders,  in  a  recent 
address  delivered  before  the  Nova  Scotia  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  stated  his  investigations  showed  that  not  only 
was  the  crop  affected  for  the  year  in  which  the  spray 


and  fungicides  had  been  used  in  powdered  form,  and 
Prof.  Millardet,  alive  to  tin*  advantages  of  dusting, 
made  many  attempts  to  make  a  copper  fungicide  in 
powder  form  before  recommending  liquid  Bordeaux. 

1TIREE  YEARS’  TEST. — The  dust  calendar  for 
1921.  as  put  out  by  Mr.  Sanders,  is  the  first  one  that 
has  ever  been  published,  and  is  based  on  the  highly 
satisfactory  results  of  three  years’  testing,  one  year 
at  the  experimental  grounds  and  two  years  under 
commercial  conditions.  Having  demonstrated  the 


acres  of  orchard,  but  they  could  not  with  one  spray 
rig  do  full  justice  in  spraying  to  more  than  23.  acres. 
’The  limiting  factor  of  an  economical  unit  is  there¬ 
fore  the  spray  rig.  A  dusting  rig  can  easily  take 
care  of  (10  acres  in  one  season,  and  if  dusting  is  equal 
in  pest  control  to  spraying  the  change  to  dusting 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  tin*  commercial 
unit  of  apple  orchard  and  probably  make  cultivation 
the  limiting  factor  in  determining  the  maximum  area 
that  one  team,  two  men  and  equipment  can  care  for, 
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or  the  economical  unit  for  apple  production  of  most 
growers.  The  reputation  of  dusting  lias  in  the  past 
been  the  reputation  of  sulphur  dust,  and  before  going 
into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  value  of  sulphur  dust 
it  might  he  hosi  to  enumerate  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages.  questionable  points  and  disadvantages  of 
dusting. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DUSTING. — 1.  Greater  speed 
in  application.  "A  dusting  outfit  is  capable  of  treat¬ 
ing  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  orchard  as  a 
spraying  outtit  in  a  given  time.” 

2.  More  suitable  timing  of  application.  "Owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  application  the  grower  can  time 
his  application  to  better  suit  the- weather  and  the 
stage  of  the  fruit.” 

3.  Less  waste  time.  "Dusting  operations  should 
be  done  during  weather  unfit  for  most  agricultural 
field  operations,  such  as  immediately  following  a 
rain,  or  very  early  in  the  morning,  while  spraying 
operations  require  the  best  of  weathoi.” 

4.  Lower  cost  of  machinery.  ‘  The  initial  cost  of 
a  dusting  outfit  is  two-tliirds  that  of  a  spraying  out¬ 
fit.  The  cost  of  upkeep  is  less,  the  gasoline  used  is 
less,  and  the  duster  is  a  longer-lived  machine.” 

5.  Lighter  weight  of  dusting  apparatus.  “A  dust¬ 
ing  outfit  with  dust  and  operators  on  it  does  not 
weigh  one-third  that  of  a  sprayer,  so  that  a  duster 
can  be  taken  over  hills  and  over  wet  ground,  where 
a  sprayer  would  mire.” 

«>.  Less  liability  to  trouble  and  break-down.  “A 
dusting  outfit  in  practice  is  a  reliable  machine,  and 
is  not  responsible  for  delays  due  to  leaky  valves, 
blow-outs,  etc.,  which  frequently  occur  with  high- 
power  sprayers.” 

7.  Simplicity  and  speed  makes  greater  appeal  to 
grower.  "More  growers  will  dust  than  will  spray, 
even  if  the  total  cost  is  the  same,  because  it -is  less 
trouble.  This  is  highly  important,  particularly  in  an 
orchard  community,  where  it  is  desirable  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  every  individual  to  improve  the  standard 
of  product  in  the  entire  community.  Of  these  advan¬ 
tages  the  first  and  the  last  are  probably  the  most 
important." 

DOUBTS  IN  THE  WAY. — 1.  Doubts  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  dust  in  controlling  fungus  diseases.  "We 
find  a  great  amount  of  experimental  evidence  avail¬ 
able  on  00-50  sulphur  lead  arsenate  dust.  It  is  most 
curious  to  timl  that  on  averaging  ,">0  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  in  New  York.  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Nova 
Scotia  that  the  total  average  gives  the  following: 
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F.  K.  PECK. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 
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Last  Seasons  Insect  Pests 

Part  III. 

HE  APPLE  MAGGOT. — In  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  and  in  the  Champlain  district  the  apple 
maggot  is  one  of  the  serious  pests  with  which  grow¬ 
ers  have  to  contend.  It  is  probably  present  in  every 
county  in  the  State  in  which  apples  are  grown,  but 
rarely  assumes  any  importance  in  the  commercial 
orchards  of  Western  New  York.  It  is  particularly 
annoying  and  injurious  (Fig.  105)  to  the  man  who 
has  a  few  trees  of  several  varieties  for  home  use, 
and  who  is  at  a  loss  regarding  means  of  controlling 
it.  Field  experiments,  however,  have  demonstrated 
that  the  ravages  of  the  apple  maggot  can  be  easily 
and  effectively  prevented  by  poison  sprays  applied 
at  the  proper  time.  The  control  of  the  insect  is 
based  upon  the  habit  that  the  flies  have  of  constantly 
sucking  up  drops  of  material  which  they  find  on  the 
fruit  and  foliage.  The  flies  appear  during  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  the  first  part  of  July,  and  it  is  at 
this  time  that  the  spraying  should  he  done.  The 
fruit  and  foliage  should  be  fairly  well  coated  with 
a  solution  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste,  5  lbs.,  or  pow¬ 
dered  2U>  lbs.,  to  100  gals,  of  water.  When  the  first 
attempt  is  made  in  an  orchard  to  eradicate  this  in¬ 
sect,  two  applications  of  the  poison  should  be  made, 
the  first  during  the  last  days  of  June  or  the  very  first 
days  of  July,  and  the  second  about  two  weeks 
thereafter.  All  trees  on  the  farm,  especially  those 
about  the  house  and  barn,  should  be  sprayed  to 
prevent  the  maggot  from  breeding  undisturbed  on 
these  trees. 

THE  PEAR  SLUG. — The  pear  slug,  a  common  pest 
on  pears  and  cherries,  and  sometimes  on  the  plum, 
became  abundant  and  destructive  in  1919,  in  one 
case  almost  defoliating  five  acres  of  cherries.  Dur¬ 
ing  1920  it  was  again  injurious,  but  not  so  serious  as 
iu  the  former  season.  It  is  liable  to  continue  its  rav- 
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ages  next  year  to  even  a  greater  degree  than  in  1919. 
The  adult  insect  is  a  black,  glossy  sawfly,  looking 
much  like  a  wasp.  It  deposits  its  white  eggs  in  the 
leaves  of  the  cherries  and  pears,  and  these  hatch 
into  slimy,  green  larvae  commonly  known  as  "slugs” 
because  they  resemble  somewhat  the  small  slielless 
snails  that  we  often  see  crawling  about  on  wet  side¬ 
walks  or  beneath  damp  hoards.  The  pear  slug  eats 
off  the  upper  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  network  of  veins  (Fig.  193).  The  affected 
leaves  dry,  curl,  turn  brown,  and  eventually  fall 
from  the  tree.  There  are  two  broods  here  in  the 
North,  the  first  appearing  in  late  May  and  early 
June,  and  the  second  in  late  July  and  early  August. 
The  pear  slug  is  easily  controlled  by  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  5  lbs.  of  paste,  to  100  gals,  of 
water,  or  of  lime-sulphur.  The  application  to  the 
pear  may  he  made  as  soon  as  the  slugs  are  seen.  In 
case  of  the  cherry,  the  first  generation  of  slugs  may 
he  present  while  the  fruit  is  ripening.  In  this  event 
the  spraying  will  have  to  be  delayed  until  the  second 
genera tion  a ppears. 


Work  of  llie  Pear  Slug.  Fig.  193 


THE  PEAR  THE  I  PS.— The  pear  thrips  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  pest  in  the  East,  although  it  has  been 
destructive  in  California  for  some  years.  Previous 
to  1920  the  pear  thrips  had  confined  its  serious  work 
as  a  pest  to  pears  to  rather  restricted  localities  iu 


Curculio  Work  on  Cherries.  Fig.  lO.'i 


the  Hudson  River  Valley.  This  past  season,  how¬ 
ever,  it  suddenly  appeared  in  destructive  numbers  in 
another  part  of  the  State.  The  chances  are  it  will 
increase  and  extend  its  range  of  destructiveness  and 
growers  may  well  be  on  *the  lookout  for  it  at  any 
time  in  pear  plantings.  The  characteristic  work  of 
the  insects  in  destroying  the  buds  is  shown  in  Fig. 
199.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  thrips  are 
very  small,  only  about  l/20th  of  an  inch  long,  while 
Hie  young  ones  are  even  smaller.  The  adult  insects 
are  brownish  in  color,  while  the  young  are  whitish 


Apple  Maggot  Damage.  Fig.  195 

h 

and  wing  ;s.  The  most  effective  method  of  control 
is  to  spray  the  infested  trees  just  as  the  buds  are 
opening  at  the  tips  with  Black-leaf-40,  three-fourths 
of  a  pint  to  100  gals,  of  water,  with  at  least  5  lbs. 
of  soap  dissolved  and  added  to  the  mixture.  The 
liquid  should  be  applied  with  high  pressure  and 
forced  into  the  opening  buds.  A  second  application 
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should  be  made  within  two  or  three  days  after  the 
first,  or  about  as  soon  as  the  first  spraying  is  com¬ 
pleted.  A  third  application  may  be  necessary  in 
extreme  infestations. 

THE  PLUM  CURCULIO.— For  the  past  few  sea¬ 
sons  the  plum  curculio  has  been  gaining  in  numbers 
apparently  and  its  ravages  have  become  more  evi¬ 
dent  in  apple,  peach,  cherry  and  plum  orchards. 
Many  punctured  apples  and  peaches  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  in  the  case  of  the  former  fruit  if  the 
apples  remain  on  the  trees  they  are  apt  to  become 
knotty  and  marked  with  shield-shaped  russeted 
scars  (Fig.  200).  The  presence  of  curculio  may 
be  known  by  the  crescent-shaped  mark  which  it 
makes  on  the  side  of  the  fruit  (Fig.  194).  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  fact  that  the  curculio  is  most  abundant 
in  those  orchards  that  are  neglected,  in  those  that  are 
carelessly  sprayed  and  those  that  are  bordered  by 
hedge  rows,  woods,  vine-covered  stone  walls  and  the 
like.  One  of  the  first  steps,  then,  to  be  taken  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  ravages  of  this  insect  is  to  prune  out 
unnecessary  growth  and  dead  wood,  clean  up  the 
neglected  borders  of  the  orchard,  and  practice  clean 
culture  of  the  plantings.  The  next  step  is  thorough 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  'the  curculio  eats 
little  of  the  surface  of  the  apple,  and  consequently 
gets  small  quantities  of  the  poison.  Special  efforts 
must  therefore  he  made  to  produce  a  fine  misty  spray 
in  order  to  coat  the  foliage  and  fruit  with  a  continu¬ 
ous  layer  of  the  poison,  so  that  the  insect  can  no¬ 
where  find  an  unpoisoned  spot.  Arsenate  of  lead  at 
the  rate  of  5  lbs.  of  the  paste,  or  2 lbs.  of  the  pow¬ 
dered.  should  be  applied  certainly  at  the  calyx  spray 
and  at  the  second  codling  moth  spray  three  or  four 
weeks  later.  In  badly  infested  planting  it  would 
probably  pay  the  grower  to  add  arsenate  of  lead  to 
the  pink  spray  just  before  the  blossoms  open. 

GLENN  W.  IIKRBICK. 


Chemicals  and  Clover  Once  More 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  recent  discussion  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  improvement  of  soil  by  aban¬ 
doning  dairying  and  plowing  under  green  crops  with 
chemicals.  I  think  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
dairy  cow  is  the  most  economical  producer  of  food  ex¬ 
tant  and  that  dairying  aud  dairy  products  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to  the 
consumer  as  well.  This  being  true,  I  wonder  if  there 
could  not  be  a  profitable  compromise  effected  between 
the  present  system  of  dairying  and  the  system  of  soil 
improvement,  as  suggested  in  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  something 
like  this : 

Suppose  a  man  had  a  farm  of  100  acres  of  tillable 
land,  devoted  to  dairying  (the  pasture  being  permanent 
as  it  is  on  most  Eastern  hill  farms).  He  could  practice 
a  rotation  of  corn,  oats  and  grass,  seeding  the  ground 
to  clover  and  Timothy  with  the  oats.  Ho  could  plow 
approximately  30  acres  a  year,  15  acres  of  sod  to  be 
planted  to  corn  and  15  acres  of  stubble  (which  had  been 
planted  to  corn  the  previous  year)  to  be  sown  to  oats 
and  seeded.  Both  the  corn  and  the  oats  should  be  well 
fertilized  with  a  good,  complete  fertilizer,  preferably 
home-mixed.  The  manure  from  the  stock  could  he 
stored  in  a  covered  manure  shed,  with  tight  floor  and 
walls.  It,  of  course,  should  be  balanced  up  with  acid 
phosphate,  and  applied  to  the  new  seeding  after  the 
oats  have  been  harvested.  Thus  the  entire  farm  would 
be  thoroughly  tilled,  fertilized,  seeded  and  manured 
every  six  or  seven  years.  All  plowing  should  be  done 
in  the  Spring,  so  as  to  conserve  plant  food  and  allow 
the  use  of  a  cover  crop,  such  as  rye,  vetch  and  clover, 
or  something  suitable  for  the  locality,  to  be  sown  in  the 
corn  and  plowed  under  the  following  Spring  for  oats. 
An  application  of  lime  might  help  at.  this  point. 

Oneida  Co.,  X.  Y.  W.  J.  R. 

HERE  are  many  combinations  of  live  stock  and 
chemicals  which  may  be  worked  out  in  practice. 
No  one  doubts  the  great  value  of  the  cow  aud  her 
products.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  surplus 
of  milk,  and  this  is  responsible  for  the  price  which 
dairymen  receive.  Much  of  this  surplus  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  dairymen  are  producing  milk  at 
a  loss.  They  or  their  farms  are  unfitted  for  dairy 
ing.  In  many  cases  they  would  be  better  off  to  get 
rid  of  their  cows  and  grow  crops  with  fertilizer 
and  green  crops— besides  benefiting  other  dairymen 
by  relieving  the  milk  situation.  That  is  surely  what 
will  happen  in  the  future.  Some  years  ago  The 
R.  N.-Y.  printed  an  article  on  "Chemicals  and 
Clover,”  in  which  we  described  a  system  of  farming 
employed  on  certain  farms  in  Central  New  Jersey. 
These  farms  followed  a  five-year  rotation  of  corn, 
potatoes,  wheat  and  two  years  of  clover  and  grass. 
The  potatoes  following  the  corn  are  heavily  fertil¬ 
ized.  and  wheat  and  grass  are  seeded  after  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  dug.  All  the  year’s  accumulation  of 
manure  is  hauled  out  on  the  two-year-old  sod  and 
plowed  under  for  corn,  and  a  cover  crop  is  seeded  at 
the  last  cultivation,  to  be  plowed  under  for  potatoes. 
At  first  these  farms  were  run  on  fertilizers,  with 
only  the  manure  from  the  work  horses.  That  meant 
a  waste  of  cornstalks,  while  clover  hay  brought  a 
low  price.  So  a  small  herd  of  cows  was  introduced 
— enough  animals  to  consume  the  cornstalks  and  the 
clover,  and  utilize  the  wheat  straw.  This  gave  more 
manure,  an  increased  income  and  provided  Winter 
work.  This  combination  of  fertilizers  and  cows 
works  well,  and  there  are  others  easily  \.T>rked  out. 
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Successful  Garden  Pea  Culture 


IMPROVED  BRITISH  VARIETIES.  — England  is 
the  home  of  the  .garden  peas,  .where  they  grow  to 
perfection.  Iler  cool  and  damp  climate,  with  the 
lack  of  hot  sunshine,  make  conditions  ideal  for  this 
semi -hardy  legume.  The  English  gardeners  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  for  many  years  have 
made  every  effort  to  improve  their  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Many  careful  tests  of  varieties  have  been 
made,  as  well  as  much  time  and  money  spent  in 
seeking  new  and  better  peas,  until  today  the  English 
gardener  leads  the  world  in  growing  this  delicious 
vegetable. 

VARYING  QUALITIES. — There  are  two  general 
classes  of  peas,  the  smooth  seeded  and  the  wrinkled. 
I  shall  not  consider  the  first  at  all  in  this  article,  for 
although  it  is  claimed  they  are  earlier,  the  quality 
is  so  poor  and  the  pods  so  small  that  one  can  well 
afford  to  wait  a  few  days.  I  like  the  low-growing 
varieties  better  than  the  tall  ones  that  require  sup¬ 
port.  I  don't  think  the  tall  ones  yield  any  more  than 
the  good  dwarf  varieties,  and  I  know  they  are  much 
more  work. 

EARLY  SORTS. — The  early  peas  do  the  best,  as 
they  are  out  of  the  way  before  the  hottest  part  of 
the  Summer.  One  will  make  no  mistake  in  getting 
the  Sutton’s  Excelsior.  If  is  by  far  the  best,  either 
for  home  or  market.  It  is  quite  low.  makes  a  sturdy 
growth  that  hangs  full  of  good-sized,  well-filled  pods, 
and  is  among  the  earliest.  They  are  easier  to  pick 
than  those  that  make  more  vines,  like  Thomas  Lax- 
ton.  Sutton’s  Excelsior  may  be  planted  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  in  the  Spring,  as  they  are  hardier 
than  most  of  the  wrinkled  peas.  For  extra  large 
pods  the  Admiral  Dewey  is  good,  but  it  is  not  a  very 
heavy  yielder.  If  I  were  to  try  a  new 
kind  I  think  it  would  be  the  Potlatch. 

CROP  REQUIREMENTS.— Peas  re¬ 
quire  a  sandy  loam  :  I  have  never  seen 
them  grow  well  in  a  heavy  soil,  even 
when  planted  at  the  same  time  from 
the  same  lot  of  seed.  Peas  are  a 
‘  weedy  crop,”  and  care  should  he  taken 
to  get  a  spot  as  free  from  weeds  as 
possible.  By  a  “weedy  crop”  I  mean 
one  that  tangles  easily  and  makes  hoe¬ 
ing  difficult,  but  allows  the  weeds  to 
grow  up  through.  Witch-grass  is  an 
especially  bad  weed  to  have  in  the  peas, 
it  being  impossible  to  get  it  out  from 
among  the  plants. 

PREPARING  THE  SOIL. — The  soil 
should  be  well  prepared  just  before 
planting.  Freshly  prepared  soil  is 
especially  important  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  planting  season  to  furnish 
plenty  of  moisture  for  the  sprouting 
seeds.  The  soil  should  be  quite  fertile, 
or  should  be  made  so  by  the  addition 
of  suitable  fertilizers.  Fine  horse  manure  harrowed 
in  just  before  planting  will  give  a  steady  supply  of 
nitrogen  through  the  growing  season.  A  little  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  other  quickly  available  nitrogen,  should 
be  added  to  give  the  young  plants  a  quick  start.  If 
the  soil  is  poor,  or  the  manure  supply  scanty,  more 
nitrate  of  soda  may  he  needed  later  in  the  season  to 
keep  the  peas  growing  rapidly.  The  stable  manure 
will  not  supply  nearly  enough  phosphoric  “acid,  as 
this  crop  requires  a  large  amount  to  form  its  seeds. 
More  potash  is  needed,  too.  and  lime,  unless  the  soil 
is  naturally  rich  in  this  substance.  I  think  hard¬ 
wood  ashes  are  splendid  for  peas;  they  supply  all 
of  these  elements.  They  are  slowly  available,  and 
a  heavy  application  will  benefit  several  crops.  I 
believe  the  most  popular  method  of  applying  ashes 


seem  to  do  better  that  way.  At  least  one  gets  more 
from  the  same  amount  of  ground,  and  that  is  what 
one  wishes  in  a  home  garden  as  well  as  from  com¬ 
mercial  plantings. 

RICKING. — Gardeners  claim  that  peas  will  ho 
ready  to  pick  in  21  days  after  blossoming,  but  I  have 
found  that  they  will  not  be  well  filled  out  until  a  few 
days  later.  Peas  that  are  not  quite  full  are  very 
expensive,  as  if  takes  many  more  for  a  meal  than  if 
they  are  properly  filled  out.  They  should  be  picked 
just  before  the  pods  begin  to  show  whitish,  or  the 
peas  will  be  too  hard.  It  takes  a  little  practice  to 
tell  when  they  are  ready  to  pick.  If  Sutton's  Excel¬ 
sior  is  picked  at  the  proper  time  about  two-thirds 
of  the  pods  will  be  had  in  Hie  first  picking.  The 
second  picking  is  never  so  satisfactory,  as  pulling 
the  vinos  over  seems  to  hurt  them. 

Massachusetts.  evkkett  l.  hall. 


C -shift  Grafting  Toot.  Fig.  107 

is  to  put  on  a  good  coating  the  first  year,  and  follow 
it  with  a  light  application  every  year.  They  do  not 
leach  from  the  soil  to  any  great  extent,  and  one  good 
application  will  improve  several  crops. 

EARLY  PLANTING.' — It  is  very  important  to 
plant  early,  as  this  gives  the  crop  a  chance  to  mature 
before  dry.  hot  weather.  Early  [teas  arc  not  often 


The  Management  of  Sand  Loam 

1  have  been  interested  in  the  recent  articles  about 
potato  growing  without  keeping  live  stock.  My  soil  is 
saml-loam.  rather  light  and  easily  worked.  Will  if  be 
really  possible  to  maintain  such  soil  in  good  condition 
while  producing  good  crops  of  potatoes?  J.  M. 

New  York. 


I 


Motor  Track  Carta  Toma  toe*  to  Field.  Fig.  108.  (See  Cage  1/66) 


Making  the  Saw  Graft.  Fig.  106.  ( See  Page  1/66) 


troubled  by  aphids,  which  sometimes  ruin  later  plant¬ 
ings.  I  have  planted  about  April  20.  and  usually 
had  peas  before  July  4.  although  it  has  been  as  late 
as  July  10  before  they  were  fit  to  pick.  Once,  how- 
e\er.  the  early  ones  were  about  all  gone  by  July  4. 
I  would  make  plantings  about  every  10  days  from 
the  earliest  possible  date  until  May  20.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  plant  later  than  that.  There  are  so 
many  other  vegetables  ready  for  use  in  the  garden 
during  midsummer  that  poor  peas  would  be  side 
tracked.  It  is  possible  to  have  peas  in  the  Fall  if 
an  early  variety  is  planted  about  August  1.  They 
yield  less  than  Spring  planted  ones,  and  they  do  not 
grow  quite  as  large. 

SECOND  CROP. — If  is  possible  to  get  another 
crop  besides  peas  from  the  same  land,  as  they  are 
out  of  the  way  quite  early.  I  once  planted  squash 
between  the  rows  of  peas,  and  cleared  the  peas  off 
as  soon  as  they  were  harvested.  The  squash  were 
just  ready  to  run  at  that  time,  and  they  soon  covered 
the  ground.  I  got  nearly  a  ton  of  squashes,  besides 
a  good  crop  of  peas,  from  a  small  piece  of  ground. 

CULTIVATION. — It  is  needless  to  say  that  peas 
should  be  well  cultivated,  beginning  as  soon  as  the 
rows  show.  I  think  it  best  not  to  hoe  after  they 
start  blossoming;  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  if  good 
care  has  been  taken  up  to  this  time.  I  have  always 
cultivated  by  hand,  so  I  have  put  the  ows  very 
nearly  24  in.  apart.  Then  the  vines  shade  he  ground 
soon  after  blossoming  time,  which  1  believe  a  great 
help  in  holding  moisture  to  mature  the  crop.  It.  is 
very  important  to  get  the  rows  straight  and  narrow, 
as  scattered  seed  bothers  in  caring  for  the  crop.  How¬ 
ever.  the  seeds  should  be  planted  very  thick,  as  they 


N  a  proposition  of  this  kind  we  have  to  follow  the 
law  of  natural  conditions.  If  this  soil  is  to  be 
kept  in  potatoes  the  greatest  problem  is  to  provide 
a  cover  crop  of  suflicient  root  growth  and  succu¬ 
lence  to  constitute  a  rotation.  That  must  be  the  first 
thought  of  the  grower  of  either  early  or  late  crop 
potatoes,  lie  should  keep  if  in  mind  when  he  puts 
on  fertilizer,  and  be  generous  for  the  sake  of  this 
cover  crop;  a  high-grade  mixture  will 
be  needed,  applied  at  the  rate  of  1.000 
lbs.  to  the  acre  and  upwards,  as  far  as 
will  be  consistent  with  the  price  he  ex¬ 
pects  for  his  crop,  the  yield,  of  course, 
being  dependent  on  the  amount  used. 
There  is  land,  of  the  clay  type,  which 
does  not  seem  to  show  much  benefit 
from  a  liberal  application  of  fertilizer, 
but  sand  loam  is  an  ideal  filler.  The 
sand  farmer  sees  where  he  left  off  with 
4-N-fi  and  substituted  1-10  without  tak¬ 
ing  trouble  to  mark  the  spot,  which,  it 
might  be  added,  will  be  an  eyesore  to 
him  after  a  few  weeks. 

The  seed  he  plants  must  be  the  best 
he  can  find,  or  carefully  selected  from 
the  healthy  plants  of  his  seed  plot, 
which  should  be  planted  late  enough  so 
that  the  growth  of  the  tubers  will  not 
be  matured  when  dug.  The  difference 
between  mature  and  immature  seed 
stock  is  the  same  difference  that  exists 
between  old  and  young  breeding  stock, 
though  till  lately  growers  had  not  waked  up  to  the 
fact,  or  realized  its  extreme  importance. 

If  the  potatoes  are  dug  by  machinery  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  plow  the  ground  for  the  cover  crop, 
which  should  be  sown  at  harvest  time.  In  fact,  the 
drill  should  follow  the  pickers  as  closely  as  possible. 
The  vines  may  be  left  upon  the  field  and  a  disk 
drill  used  which  will  cut  through  them,  or  may  be 
gathered  into  a  compost  heap  and  spread  as  manure. 
Sand,  being  a  well-aerated  soil,  is  not  conducive  to 
the  growth  of  fungus,  but  it  is  taking  a  chafiee  to 
plow  under  rhe  vines  unless  sure  that  there  is  no 
disease  present.  A  compost  heap,  well  heated 
through,  will  not  contain  much  active  fungus. 


Work  of  the  Pear  Thrifts.  Fig.  100 
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WOOD’S 

Famous 
Southern 
Ensilage 

Corns 

Wood’s  Famous  Southern  Grown 
Ensilage  Corns  enable  farmers  to 
grow  more  silage  on  every  acre. 
For  years  these  corns  have  enjoyed 
a  splendid  reputation  for  ensilage 
purposes,  particularly  in  the  North 
and  West — making  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  crops  than  corns  grown  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  past  year  was  very  favor¬ 
able  for  curing  and  maturing.  We 
offer  corns  cured  under  natural 
conditions — unsurpassed  in  vigo¬ 
rous  germination. 

“As  a  Silo  Filler  It 
Has  No  Equal” 

— that’s  what  one  farmer  says  about 
it.  An  Ohio  farmer  writes:  “It  is 
the  best  silage  corn  I  ever  raised.” 
Another  writes:  “Somp  of  the 
strongest  land  made  1 00  bushels  to 
the  acre.” 

Write  for  prices  of  these  corns 
that  produce  the  most  silage  from 
the  least  land  and  labor. 


T.W.WOOD  &  SONS 

Richmond  Seedsmen  Virginia 


Dibble's 

Seed  Potatoes 

Northern  Grown  from  se¬ 
lected  pedigree  stock  seed. 

The  best  fourteen  varieties,  early,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  late.  Every  bushel  saved 
from  fields  that  were  free  from  blight. 

Ohios,  Cobblers,  Rose,  Bovccs,  Queens, 
Manistccs.  Moneymakers.  Carmans, 
Rurals,  Mountains,  Gold  Coins,  Uncle 
Sams,  Raleighs  and  Dibble’s  Russets,  the 
most  productive  and  most  disease  resist¬ 
ant  potato  of  the  day,  pronounced  by 
hundreds  of  our  customers  — "The  best 
they  ever  raised  and  Blight  Troof,”  in  any 
quantity  from  barrels  to. car  loads  and  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay,  as  we  ship 

From  Our  Farms  to  Yours 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Special 
Price  List  FREE.  Address— 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Honeeyc  Falls,  N.  Y. ,  Box  B 


ALFALFA 


Consider  Puri  tv  first  in  Inlying  seed! 
Weeds  kill  out  young  Alfalfa  plants. 
You  plant  Weeds  if  >  on  sow  I M  1*1  lit, 
SEK1).  We  supply  Alfalfa  of  several 
varieties  almost  entirely  tree  Irom  all 
weeds.  Scott's  Seeds  represent  the 
greatest  care  in  selection  and  clean 
mg.  Scott's  Alfalfa  is  economical  to 
sow.  Goes  fart  her.  Saves  loss  from 
weeds.  Produces  large  yields.  Write 
for  Scott's  Seed  Book.  It  contains  a  very 
valuable  section.  Ilow  to  know  Good  .Seed. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

74  Sixth  St,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Dibble’s  Russets  Potatoes 

Inspected  by  Cornell  man  through  Farm  Bureau. 
flfl‘V'6  free  from  disease.  SI  per  bushel,  P.  O.  B. 

CHARLES  COTTRELL,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 


The  cover  crop  for  early  planting 
should  be  a  mixture  of  rye  grass  and 
vetch,  between  one  and  three  bushels  to 
the  acre,  sown  in  July  or  early  August, 
and  plowed  under  as  late  as  possible  bo- 
ore  the  ground  freezes  in  Fall.  The  late 
grower  depends  on  rye.  sown  at  the  rate 
of  one  to  two  bushels  per  acre,  to  which 
six  quarts  of  vetch,  six  quarts  of  clover 
mixture  and  four  ounces  of  turnip  seed 
may  be  added. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  man  is  equal 
to  the  spraying  and  cultivation  of  20 
acres  of  potatoes,  but  this  means  cou- 


Curculio  Scars  on  Apple.  Fig.  200 

tinuous  labor,  and  there  is  not  one  man 
in  20  but  would  allow  something  else  to 
interfere  occasionally,  for  he  must  think, 
talk,  and  work  nothing  but  the  potatoes. 

MRS.  F.  II.  UNGER. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 
Camping  Privilege  Rental 

What  would  be  a  fair  price  to  charge 
for  six  months’  camping  privileges  on 
bluffs  of  a  river  in  Northern  New  Jersey? 
Will  some  reader  who  has  had  experience 
or  observation  in  such  matters  please  re¬ 


ply? 


R. 
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WA  N  T  E  D 

200,000  R.  N.-Y.  Readers 

To  read  our  page  adv.,  March  5th,  page 
369  and  mail  us  their  order  for  plants 
direct  from  this  adv.  We  are  not  out¬ 
selling  you  the  best  plants  it  is  possible  to 
grow,  at  a  reduced  price,  but  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  the  transportation  charges  on  all 
orders  received  direct  from  this  big  adv. 
Rush  the  order  now.  Don’t  wait  until 
the  last  minute.  It  will  pay  you  to  look 
up  the  old  copy  now. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Our  Held  crown  cabbage  plants  hardened  through  freez¬ 
ing  weather  will  produce  heads  six  weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants  Well  rooted.  All  varieties  ready 
now.  Postpaid,  500-M.50;  t  .0(>0-$2.50.  Tty  express.  1.000- 
♦2.00:  5,000-t7.50.  Kalinina,  Greater  Baltimore  and  Stone 
tomato  plants,  came  price.  Portorlean  Vain  sweet 
potato  plants,  heavy  vielder,  1,000-$2.00 ;  4,000- $7.0". 
Damp  moss  packed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


JEFFERSON  FARMS 


Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds 

Dollar  Thrift  Garden 
Collection  of 

Vegetable  Seeds 

This  is  a  money-making,  niotiev- 
saving  selection.  In  choice  of 
varieties  we  have  met,  the  pract¬ 
ical  needs  of  the  home  garden. 

Gregory’s  one  dollar  postpaid 
collection  includes  one  full  size 
packet  each  of  sixteen 
line  veget  ables,  including 
Beans,  Beets,  Cabbage. 
Carrots,  Corn,  Cucumbers, 
Lettuce,  Mnskmelon. 
Ou ion. Parsn ip, Peas.  Rn d- 
isli.  Squash,  Pumpkin. 
Tomato  and  Turnips. 
Bought  separately  these  six¬ 
teen  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds 
would  cost  $1.55. 

Our  1921  Catalog  Free 
■Write  today,  also,  for  Gregory's 
1921  Catalog  of  vegetable  nnd 
flower  seeds.  It  tells  about  every¬ 
thing  for  your  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  gardens,  with  valuable 
cultural  suggestions. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 

70  Flm  St. 

Marblehead. 

Mass. 
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For  40  years,  STOKES  SEEDS 
have  been  noted  for  reliability. 

T  his  quality  is  reflected  in  our  j; 
catalog.  It  is  truthful  in  men¬ 
tioning  weaknesses,  conser¬ 
vative  in  praising  points  of 
merit.  The  usual  confusion 
of  varietal  names  is  avoided 
by  using  the  name  given  by 
the  introducer.  The  origin, 
history,  culture  and  use  of 
nearly  every  item  is  clearly 
stated. 

A  ropy  will  br  sent  free 
on  request . 


Stokes  Seed  Farms  Co.  Growers 

Orgeniz-d  1001  as  Johnson  &  Stokes 

Moored  town.  New  Jersey 


UDAN 

8  to  12  Tons  of  Hay  Per  Acre 

Finest  hay  and  pasture  {trass. 
Defies  drought' — resists  cold  — 
always  yields  abundantly.  Easy 
and  inexpensive  to  sow.  Pro¬ 
duces  three  crops  a  season.  An  a  n- 
nual — never  a  pest.  Used  exten¬ 
sively  by  all  leading  farmers  and 
stockmen,  giving  wonderful  re- 
—  suits  everywhere. 

c 


Don’t  Let  Feed  Problems  Worry  You 

--a  few  acres  will  do.  Broadcast  10  to  20 
pounds  Northern  Grown  per  aero— drill  8 
to  6  pounds.  Big  hay  crop  within  6_to  8 
weeks  from  sowing.  Getjsb  ' 
pi. 


7 


per 

lb. 


_  _  _et  Isbell’s  Big  Seed 

Catalog,  and  samples  FREE.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Jackson.  Mich,  f.o.b.  Jarh*on 
(19)  911  Mechanic  Street  Bags  FREE 


ODD  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock 
—  None  Better — 50  years 
^  selling  seeds.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Buy  and  test.  If  not 
O.K.  return  and  I  will  refund. 
Extra  packets  sent  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Send  address  for 
Big  Catalogue  illustrated  with 
over  700  pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  of  every  variety. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


SEED 


Albany,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Campbell’s  Early,  Gandy  date) 

In  renewing  our  beds,  we  find  we  have 
several  thousand  plants  to  spare  of 
Campbell’s  Early .  also  of  Gandy  date). 
Here  is  a  bargain— same  healthy,  well 
rooted  plants  we  use  In  catering  to  select 
Philadelphia  trade.  Will  sell  all  or  part. 
Write  for  prices  today. 

IRON  AGE  FARMS 

GRENLOCH,  N,  J. 


Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Seed  Oats, 
Seed  Corn,  Seed  Grains  and  Grasses. 

Write  today  for  Rohrer’s  1921  Catalog.  It.  is 
FREE.  Every  bag  of  seed  is  guaranteed  to 
please  von.  We  specialize  in  the  Best  Seeds 
obtainable.  Write  for  this  book  at  once,  seed 
Samples  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO. 

SMOKETOWN,  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNA. 


I  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  i 

=  Passed  all  diS^-e  inspections  by  Cornell  spec-  S 
—  ialists,  certified  and  tagged  by  New  York  State  ^ 
S  Potato  Association.  = 

SEED  OATS 

M  CORNELL  SELECTION  No.  11540g 

"  One  of  the  best,  from  over  4.00  selections  tested 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICES  f— 

H  K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  R2.  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N  Y.  fz 


Dependable  SEED  CORN 

BUY  HIGH  QUALITY  LUCE’  FAVORITE 
SEED  CORN  AND  NINETY  DAY  SEED  CORN 

Grown  ou  my  farms,  #3.35  .and  #3  per  bu.  Re¬ 
spectively.  Cash  F.  O.  B.,  Peconic. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Peconic,  L.  I.,  N.  ¥. 


PLANT  FRUIT 
MAKE  MONEY 

This  Valuable  Book 

Sent  for  10  cents 
tells  you  hotv 

HERE  at  last  is  a  book 
on  fruits  that  for  the 
first  time,  tells  you  exactly 
what  to  do  to  insure  success 
in  fruit  growing. 

Tells  it  in  an  interesting,  easv- 
to-understand  way,  just  as  if 
you  were  an  old  friend  in 
whose  success  the  autlwwas 
vitally  interested. 

It  gives  you  all  the  essential 
how,  when  and  where  facts, 
along  with  care  and  fare. 

Sent  for  io  cents  by  The 
American  Association  of  Nur¬ 
serymen. 

Send  for  it  at  once 
to  Secretary' s  Office: 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


NEVINS  ’ 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  obtain  more  health, 
pleasure  and  profit  from  a  garden  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries  tfian  from  any  equal  amount  of  land 
on  your  place  ?  My  beautiful  new  Catalog  greets 
you  with  a  smile,  and  tells  you  something  about  our¬ 
selves  and  our  favorable  location  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  plants  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity*  It  tells:  HOW  to  select  varieties  best  adapted 
to  your  soil  and  needs.  HOW  10  prepare  the  soil 
for  planting.  WHEN  to  plant.  THE  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  small  fruit  growing.  HOW  to  plant.  HOW 
to  care  for  the  patch.  HOW  to  pick  and  market  the 
fruit  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  pri.  s.  HOW  to 
renew  the  patch.  It  is  a  Fruit  Growers'  Guide  and 
whether  you  buy  your  plants  of  us  or  not  vou  will 
need  this  helpful  book  —  "KEVINS'  SUCCESS 
II  1 1  hi  SiMALJ*  FRUITS."  Send  for  your  copy 
today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

ELMER  H.  NEVINS,  Ovid,  Mich. 


^Strawberry  °P/ants 


AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
DIRECT  TO  PLANTERS 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog 

IT'S  FREE 

And  Save  25 fa  On  Your  Order 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STDAWBEBRy 

Baa  dF  The  real  money  makers— the 

H  SltfVnV  ■  vvorth  while  kinds— inelud- 

rpTdTdo  T  *  ing  thc  three  BEST  UVER- 
tJEAKEKS.  A  good  assortment  of  other  profitable 
varieties.  Vigorous,  heavy  rooted  and  true  to 
name.  28  years  experience  in  growing  and  packing 
plants.  Prices  have  been  reduced.  Wholesale  prices 
°ur  free  CATALOGUE 
1  ELLS  1  HE  TRUTH,  a  valuable  book  for  the  grower. 

A,  R.  Weston  &  Co.,  R.  D.  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Strawberry 

PLANTS 

ALL  BEST  VARIETIES 

PLUM  FARMER 
BLACK  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
Write  for  Prices 

E.  M.  BINGHAM 

PENN  YAN  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

leu  of  tlie  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  bund  red. 
uet  our  catalogue  today  of  Harden  seed  and  plants. 

ROMANCE  SEED  A  PLANT  FARM,  c.  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del 


is  John  Baer. 
Way  ahead  of 
all  others  in 
carliness. 


TheEarliestTomato 

r  .  canines#. 

Jo  introduce  our  hardy  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  will 
send  the  following  10  plug,  for  10c:  John  Baer  Tomato, 
J‘4<>0  to  1  Beans,  Beet,  Carrot,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Onion, 
I  aranip.  Radish  and  Superb  Asters.  Due  Bill  for  lOo 
with  every  order.  Money  back  if  not  satislied.  Big 
catalog  of  Seed  Bargains  free.  Send  today. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Station  8,  -*  tNDOLPH,  WIS. 


BERRY  Growers J ® 

f!H!!^RTD„0.!!„51R„AWBERRY*  'ante,  beautiful,  prolific. 
UNCLE  TOM  RASPBERRY,  black,  healthy,  faithful.  Thor¬ 
oughly  tested.  Ten  years  on  different  «oiis.  Kn 
dorsed  by  N.  J.  Slate  Horticulturist.  Send  for 

catalog.  THOMAS  Ri  HUNT,  Originator,  lambertville,  N  J 

ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  Farm  Orchard  Problem 

Replacing  Old  Trees. — The  farmers 
of  our  fertile  valley  have  never  special¬ 
ized  in  apple  growing,  but  rather  in  dairy¬ 
ing.  Yet  the  farm  apple  orchard  lias  al¬ 
ways  been  considered  here  its  an  import¬ 
ant  asset,  for  not  only  do  these  orchards 
yield  a  plentiful  supply  for  the  farmer’s 
own  use,  but  there  is  almost  always  a 
surplus  for  market  during  a  normal  crop 
season.  Buyers  from  a  distance  secure 
many  carloads  from  our  farmers,  and  be¬ 
sides  the  neighboring  towns  are  supplied 
at  retail.  Some  of  these  orchards  are  a 
hundred  years  old.  and  many  of  the  older 
ones  have  seen  their  best  days.  For 
years,  while  these  old  orchards  were  in 
their  prime,  little  tree-planting  was  done, 
except  to  replace  a  dead  tree  tn  the  old 
orchard.  As  more  modern  methods  were 
learned  and  adopted  this  replacing  meth¬ 
od  was  abandoned,  and  the  better  plan 
took  its  place  by  which  a  half  acre  or 
so  was  fenced  off  and  new  trees  planted. 

Some  of  these  young  orchards  are  now 
hearing,  and  another  10  years  will  prob¬ 
ably  see  a  thrifty  bearing  orchard  on 
almost  every  farm.  It  is  well  that  these 
young  orchards  exist,  for  notwithstand¬ 
ing  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  prun¬ 
ing  and  spraying  the  old  apple  trees  have 
disappeared  rapidly  during  the  last  10 
years.  Blights  of  various  kinds  are  the 
general  cause,  though  some  orchards  died 
of  scale  before  spraying  was  understood 
or  practiced,  and  some  trees  died  because 
of  too  severe  dishorning. 

Pasture  and  Tillage.— The  old  or¬ 
chards  are  never  cultivated,  but  left  in 
sod.  with  an  occasional  top-dressing  of 
manure.  Sheep  and  hogs  arc  pastured  in 
the  orchard  till  the  dropping  apples  in¬ 
terfere.  These  old  trees  were  trained 
high.  The  young  orchards  .are  cultivated 
md  planted  to  such  crops  as  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  When  spraying  first  became 
a  necessity,  because  of  San  Jose  scale,  a 
few  farmers  purchased  spraying  outfits 
and  attempted  to  do  the  work  themselves. 

But  other  farm  work  often  interfered 
with  doing  the  spraying  in  the  right  way 
and  especially  at  the  time.  Commercial 
pruning  and  spraying  soon  became  a  busi¬ 
ness,  and  most  of  the  work  is  now  done 
by  a  few  men  who  have  the  knowledge 


Giant  Everbearing 

Red  Raspberry 


4a 


hT 
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Nut  aval  Size  of  Berry 


1  TO  2  FEET 

100  GENUINE  El  BERTA  P0,t'ect  little  trees.  P0ST- 

IUU  genuine  cldcma  Pfl|D  foi.  $15  SatisfjiC. 

tion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B.  New  Haven,  Missouri 


and  equipment. 

Increased  Expenses.  -The  price  of 
apples  here  was  never  large,  as  we  are 
too  far  from  city  markets.  But  10  years 
ago.  when  the  wholesale  price  of  apples 
was  about  50  cents  the  bushel,  then  labor 
and  spraying  materials  were  also  cheap, 
and  the  men  who  make  a  business  of  or¬ 
chard  work  were  able  to  perform  their 
services  at  a  comparatively  low  figure. 
As  the  price  of  labor  and  spray  mixtures 
advanced  the  wholesale  price  of  apples 
advanced  with  them,  until  last  year  the 
farmers  realized  about  $3.50  the  bushel 
wholesale.  Last  Spring  the  pruning  and 
spraying  was  done  at  the  highest  price 
over  paid,  but  last  Fall  at  picking  time 
the  farmers  were  glad  to  wholesale  their 
apples  at  50  and  00  cents  the  bushel! 
The  price  scarcely  paid  for  the  picking 
from  the  higher  trees,  and  much  fruit  was 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Farmers  were 
late  with  their  corn  husking,  and  in  order 
to  save  some  of  the  apples  they  offered 
the  half  for  picking,  but  the  State  road 
contractors  were  paying  50c  an  hour  for 
labor,  so  the  laboring  people,  realizing  the 
uncertainty  of  selling  any  surplus  ap¬ 
ples.  would  pick  on  shares  only  what  they 
needed  for  their  own  use.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  situation  is  not  encour¬ 
aging.  The  orchard  workmen  can  of 
course  make  some  reductions  in  their 
charges,  but  even  then  some  farmers  will 
hardly  feel  justified  in  incurring  much 
expense  with  their  orchards  this  season. 
Besides  a  light  annual  pruning  which 
most  of  the  oi'chards  receive,  a  dormant 
spray  is  given  with  lime-sulphur  in 
Spring  and  one  fruit  spray  just  after  the 
petals  fall.  This  program  has  been  pretty 
well  carried  out  for  a  number  .of  years 
and  entails  considerable  expense,  as  every¬ 
thing  is  hired  done. 

Future  Prospects.— It  is  probable 
that  a  majority  of  farmers  will  “try 
again."  though  some  will  drop  out.  Most 
of  these  farmers  are  prosperous  and  not 
dependant  on  their  apple  crop  for  their 
income,  and  desire  to  preserve  their  or¬ 
chards  if  only  for  the  sake  of  their  home 
supply  of  fruit.  Still  they  are  reluctant 
to  have  even  one  product  unprofitable. 
Pennsylvania.  david  plank. 


W  BIG,  JUICY,  SWEET  BERRiES 
FROM  JULY  TO  NOVEMBER! 

The  hushes  are  covered  with  firm,  luscious, 
Hg  wonderfully  flavored  berries,  with  few  seeds,  (rom 
W  July  until  freezing  weather.  The  fruit  is  twice  the 
W  size  of  olher  raspberries  and  of  tlie  same  delicious  flavor 
from  first  to  last.  Immense  branches  covered  with  berries 
which  are  constantly  ripening. 

Fruits  early  in  July,  the  first  season  planted,  and  continues  in 
fruit  until  frozen.  Free  from  insects  and  disease,  perfectly  hardy. 
A  dozen  plants  will  supply  the  average  family  all  season,  year 
after  year.  Plants  multiply  rapidly. 

A  Great  Money  Maker  for  Berry  Growers  ! 

It  is  the  best  for  home  gardens  and  a  great  money  maker 
for  marketing. 

Awarded  medals  and  certificates  by  leading  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies,  including  the  Massachusetts  Florlicultural 
Society,  Florticultural  Society  of  New  York,  The  American 
Institute  of  N.  Y„  etc.,  etc. 

Strong,  field  grown,  bearing  plant*,  St. BO  each,  S  16.00  per  an-en 
by  prepaid  parcel  post.  * 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  in  proper  time  for  planting  if  ordered 
now.  Circulars  on  request. 

Raspberry  Farms  at  Sound  Beach,  Conn, 
and  Glen  Head,  N.  Y. 


Grown  in  the 
Gardens  of : 

J.  P.  Morgan, 

Glen  Cove,  N  Y 

J.  1).  Rockefeller, 

Pouantico  Hills, 
N.  Y 

W.  W.  Astor, 

Newport,  K.  I . 

P.  S.  du  Pont, 

Wilmington, 

Del. 

C.  M.  Schwab, 

Lorctto,  Pa. 

Henry  Ford, 

Dearborn,  Miel? 

J.  J.  Hill  Estate, 

Lake  Geneva, 
WIs. 

Jhxd  others  wht 
demand  thc 
World's  best 


^\\mmmm\uuumwauv/.vmr, 

TREES  THAT  PLEASE 


Send  for  our  1021  Catalog  containing 
complete  information  about  the  non 
derful  variety  of  sturdy  fruit  trees  we 

tree  a  perfect  specimen  and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  You  can  rely  on  our  oS  years' 


offer.  Every 
reputation  for  square  dealing. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


1 160 


DANSVILLE. 


All  the  Old  Favorites 

and  Many  New  Ones 

HTHE  Baldwin  and  other  old-time 
favorites  have  never  been  re¬ 
placed  as  leaders  in  Northern  or¬ 
chards.  We  still  carry  large  stocks  of 
these  time-tried  varieties.  Also  of  the 

most  promising 
new  varieties — 
Delicious,  Opales¬ 
cent,  Stark,  etc. 

Our  one  and  two- 
year  apple  trees  were 
never  finer  than 
now.  They  are 
clean,  sturdy  and 
heavy-rooted. 

We  also  offer  true- 
to-narae  reach. 
Tear.  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees  —  a  1  I 
adapted  toNorthern 
climate. 

O  u  r  ornaiuenta  I 
section  is  replete 
with  carefully- 
grown  Evergreens. 
Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hedge  Plants.  These 
will  make  your  home  attractive  at  small  cost. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  11121  Price  List. 
Send  for  it  today.  Come  and  see  iis  Welcome: 


J3 


The 

dStfTL&S 


NURSERY 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn 


Big  Money 
in  Nut  Growing 

Pecans  at  a  dollar  a  pound  means 
big  money  to  men  who  own  nut 
orchards.  It's  almost  all  net  profit, 
as  nut  trees  require  comparatively 
little  care  and  attention. 

My  Catalog  will  show  you  varieties 
and  methods  of  cultivation  ;  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  genuine  photographs  of  pro¬ 
fit  •  making  trees  and  groves. 

Send  for  your  copy  today;  it’s  frea 

J.  F.  JONES, 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


I- 


— Fruit  Trees — 

Millions  of  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry  and  other  fruit 
trees.  Complete  list,  of  best  varieties.  Quality 
ami  reliability  guaranteed.  Special  prices  oh 
large  quantities. 

Send  in  your  list  at  onco  and  have  reservation 
made  for  April  delivery. 

I.  E.  IEGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

The  Monroe  Nursery.  Monroe,  Michigan 


«whnH.in  °eur  uPIantt  nurseries  (one  of  the  largest  in  NewYork  State), 

s„i,r ,disease;  biopagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known 
me i  it.  Sold  to  you  direct  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only. 

Small  or  large  orders  get  the  same  attention.  It  will  pay 
,  .  |  .  you  to  send  for  our  Eree  Descriptive  Catalog  ;  it  contains 

'Uluable  information  on  fruit,  and  shrubs  and  saves  you  money— write  today 

Wc  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  tor'  over  *7.50 


over  <t 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  51  West  Street,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y. 

Dansville  ‘s  Pioneer  Nurseries  Visit  our  iOO-acre  nurseries 


.Trustworthy 
iTrees  A  Plants  I 


Amiwcan  Association^ 
"•  mnwermiN 


ree  Catalog  of  TREES. SHRUBS  RQSES  &VINE 
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Bigger  Potato  Crops 
at  Lowest  Cost  Per  Acre 

CUREKA  Potato  Machines  do  the  work  of  many  hands 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time.  They  insure  bigger  yields 
through  economical  methods  of  cutting,  planting,  culti¬ 
vating,  spraying  and  digging. 

One  day  less  in  labor  and  25  bushels  more,  per  acre,  can  mean  the 
difference  between  working  for  nothing  or  a  handsome  profit. 

You  can  depend  on  these  trustworthy,  tried  and  successful  labor 
savers  and  crop  increasers. 


Potato  Machines 

Potato  Cutter — Cuts  seed  in  uniform,  approved  sizes. 
Adjustable  Operates  with  both  hands  free  for  feeding. 

Potato  Planter — Increases  yield  by  uniform  planting, 
applies  fertilizer  <  if  desired)  and  covers.  One  man  and 
team  operates  i  or  two  row  sizes.  A  sturdy,  successful 
machine  that  should  be  in  every  grower's  equipment, 
whether  A  or  400  acres  are  planted. 

Riding  Mulcher— A  sure  crop  increases  Breaks  crust 
mulches  soil  and  kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is  young 
and  tender.  Three  sizes:  8,  10  and  12  feet  do  the  work 
quickly.  This  machine  with  or  without  seeding  attach¬ 
ment  has  many  uses  in  spring,  summer  and  fall. 

Traction  Sprayer— Does  the  biggest,  most  important 
job  in  potato  growing.  Insures  the  crop,  increases  the 
yield.  Sizes  4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100  gal  tanks.  Many 
styles  of  booms. 

Potato  Digger— Famous  for  getting  all  the  potatoes, 
separating  and  standing  hard  use.  With  or  without 
engine  attachment  or  tractor  attachment. 

All  these  machines  in  stock  near  you 
Write  for  complete  Catalog 


Eureka  Mower  Co. 

Box  1 102  Utica,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  CUTTER 


POTATO 


P  l  A  N  T  F  k 


1 1  R  u  K  A  PiD.NG  MULCHER 


I  EJREhA  TRACTION  SPRAYER 


EUREKA  POTATO  DIGGER 


Its  Automatic  Features 

Make  Flowing  Easier 

THE  John  Deere-Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow  does  a  good  job  of 
plowing  on  hillsides,  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  irregular  fields, 
’  and  around  stones  and  other  pbstructions.  There  is  a  reason.  Its 
automatic  control  feature  specially  adapt  it  to  difficult  working 
conditions.  Its  ease  of  handling  insures  good  work,  always. 

•JOHN  DEERE 

SYRACUSE  T^LOWAY 

BUILT  IN  THE  EAST  FOR  THE  EAST 


The  Patent  Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift 
enables  the  operator  to  regulate  the 
width  of  the  furrow  perfectly.  When 
plowing  around  curves  or  on  hillsides, 
a  uniform  furrow  slice  may  be  main¬ 
tained  at  all  times. 

An  Automatic  Shifting  Hitch  throws 
the  evener  clevis  in  line  with  the 


working  plow,  with  no  action  required 
on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  Automatic  Power  Lift  on  the 
Syracuse  Two-Way  Plow  is  easy  to 
operate  and  reliable.  A  flight  pressure 
of  the  foot  is  all  that  is  necessary,  arc 
the  forward  movement  of  the  horses 
raises  the  plow.  # 


Your  John  Deere  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  John  Deere  Syracuse 
Two-Way  Plow.  Write  us  for  a  folder  describir  1  fully.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Package  ST-^  37. 


JOHNMJEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XVI 

When  the  local  co-operative  society  has 
assembled  the  products  of  its  members, 
graded  and  packed  them,  and  supplied 
the  local  demand,  it  must  find  an  outlet 
for  the  bulk  of  the  product  in  distant 
markets.  There  are  other  markets  avail¬ 
able  for  New  York  State  products,  but 
New  York  City,  as  the  biggest  and  best 
market,  is  the  most  available.  1'p  to  the 
time  of  making  shipments  the  local  asso¬ 
ciation  handles  the  business  efficiently 
and  economically  :  but  it  is  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  follow  the  goods  to  distant  tuar 
ikets  and  sell  them.  The  local  manager 
in  the  shipping  season  has  enough  to  do 
at  home.  For  these  reasons  the  local 
associations  organize  a  selling  agency  or 
exchange  to  sell  all  the  products,  to  de¬ 
velop  the  demand  for  them,  and  to  col¬ 
lect  and  return  the  money  for  them  t  *  *  j 
the  local  association.  In  the  best  organ i-.  | 
zations  the  marketing  work  is  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  one  business  man- 
lager.  lie  must  face  the  competition  and 
opposition  of  intrenched  middlemen  of 
the  metropolitan  market,  but  with  right 
sources  of  information,  pluck  and  backing 
from  the  local  organizations  he  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  Selling  food  in  New  York  City  is 
an  easy  job.  if  you  can  get  to  the  people 
who  want  it.  The  dealers  like  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  control  buyers,  and  no 
lone  can  reach  certain  customers  but  them¬ 
selves.  That  is  pure  fiction.  When  they 
have  prime  goods  they  can  sell  to  the  best 
trade  and  get  good  prices:  but  it  is  the 
goods,  not  tlu'ir  superior  talent,  that  com¬ 
mand  the  buyer  and  the  price.  Their  ad¬ 
vantage  is  in  keeping  the  producer  and 
his  organization  out  of  tin*  city  market. 
They  can  and  they  do  succeed  in  this 
when  the  producer  comes  alone  or  in 
feeble  associations.  A  strong  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization  can  defy  them.  Hun¬ 
gry  millions  stretch  their  hands  in  the 
city  three  times  a  day  for  food.  Many 
do  not  count  the  cost.  They  want  the 
best.  They  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
They  do  pay  for  if.  but  the  producer  does 
not  get  the  benefit,  lie  comes  collectively 
through  his  co-operative  salesman  to  get 
if,  and  if  he  has  the  right  salesman  there 
is  nothing  under  the  sun  surer  than  that 
he  will  get  it.  . 

The  most  fatal  mistake  the  co-operative 
salesman  eau  make  it  to  make  alliances 
with  dealers.  To  do  so  is  to  contribute 
to  his  own  sure  defeat.  No  satisfactory 
dual  arrangement  with  them  is  possible. 
They  are  as  a  whole  by  no  means  super¬ 
men.  but  they  do  know  the  business  in 
which  they  are  engaged  as  now  conducted. 
They  are  not  burdened  with  vision  or 
ideals.  They  want  no  changes.  They 
look  for  nothing  better  or  worse  than  (hey 
have.  They  dread  changes.  They  will 
intake  concessions  and  spend  money  and 
pay  out  money  to  protect  the  system  as 
,  it  is;  but  they  will  make  no  voluntary 
alliance  with  co-operation  that  will  re¬ 
duce  the  profits  they  take  from  food  as  it 
passes  through  their  hands,  or  that  prom¬ 
ises  to  lessen  the  breach  between  the 
producer  and  consumer.  For  one  reason 
or  another  the  co-operative  manager  may 
be  encouraged  by  the  system  for  a  time, 
but  the  moment  he  puts  himself  in  their 
hands  his  ultimate  defeat  is  certain  and 
sure.  The  lamb  and  the  lion  lie  down  in 
peace  only  when  the  lamb  is  inside  the 
lion.  The  head  of  a  co-operative  ex¬ 
change  is  no  place  for  the  innocent,  the 
weak  or  the  vain,  lie  will  be  courted 
and  wined  and  dined.  If  he  has  weak 
points  they  will  find  them.  They  will 
flatter  alike  his  merits  or  his  faults.  They 
will  aid  social  vanity  or  political  am¬ 
bition.  They  will  praise  his  charity  or 
encourage  his  avarice.  Once  committed 
or  compromised,  lie  is  a  ball  of  putty  in 
their  hands.  To  work  independent  <>f  the 
trust  system  is.  therefore,  the  only  per¬ 
manent  hope  for  co-operation,  and  w 
have  encouragement  in  the  records  that 
have  been  made.  Denmark  has  been 
made  great  and  prosperous  through  her 
well-organized  system  of  co-operative  sell¬ 
ing.  The  cranberry  growers  have  made 
a  quiet  but  conspicuous  success  in  the 
New  York  market  through  the  courage 
aud  co-operative  spirit  of  one  of  the  ablest 
produce  salesmen  in  the  country.  The 
(Continued  on  page  464) 


FERTILIZERS 

We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-5  and  4-8-2  Mixtures 
We  also  sell  Raw  Materials,  carloads  er 
less  than  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.  i.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 


COUNTRY  Ate  you  seeking  information  on  anj  sub- 
d  a  ft  it  c  •’ect  ,hat  h!is  to  fio  with  country  tile':  We 
D  U  U  n  o  specialize  in  books  on  the  farm,  the 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  garden,  trees,  shrubs, 
landscape  gardening,  plants  under  glass,  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers.  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  garden  archi¬ 
tecture.  birds,  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  ontdoor  spoils, 
etc.  From  thousands  of  books  we  have  selecte  d 
the  70tl  best.  Send  stamp  for  our  new  catalog  No. 

A  T  DE  IA  MARE  CO  .  Inc  .  448a  W  37th  St  .  New  York  City 


10,000  Bushels 

heavy  weight  No.  9  and  Rural 
New-Yorker  potatoes  from  hill 
selected  stock,  inspected  and  cer¬ 
tified  by  College  of  Agriculture 
and  New  York  State  Potato  Ass’n. 
Prices  reasonable.  Address:— 
Ontario  County  Certified  Seed 
Growers  Cooperative  Ass’n, 
R.  C.  BUTTON,  Manager 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


/  Your  Wite  Will  \ 
Like  Water  Lilies 

Some  day,  when  she's  not  around,  plant  a 
few  Water  Lilies  in  that  old  pond — you'll 
enjoy  it  later  when  she  marvels  at  the 
fragrant  and  many-colored  flowers.  Our 
catalog  gives  descriptions,  prices  and  full 
instructions ;  send  for  it  today. 

Independence  Nurseries 

Box  R,  Independence,  Ohio 


TREES  8  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


-Trustworthy  i 
i Trees  U  Plants  i 


A  Guarantee  Worth  While. 
Express  Prepaid 

For  over  60  years  we  have  sup¬ 
plied  nursery  stock  to  people 
who  know  and  appreciate  the 
best.  Write  for  Catalogue  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  k  SONS 

Spring  Hill  Nurseries.  Box  33 
Tippscawos  Gty,  (Miami  County)  Obio. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  pure  bred  plants  at  wholesale  prices,  Guaran 
teed  to  please  von.  or  money  refunded.  Amanda.  Dig 
.lot*.  Itiihaeh.  |)r.  Burrell.  Font.  Dunlap.  *6.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  t'hesapeak.  Kellogs  Prize,  Premier,  I.npton.  Nio 
Oli  liter.  W.00  per  th  onsand.  <  'ol  lion  i  ns  Early,  Elate,  1 10. 00 
per  thousand  Klondvke.  Missionary.  M  OO  per  thousand. 
EVER-BEARING  VARIETIES.  Progressive,  Su|)«rb.  Peer¬ 
less.  Ideal.  lOK.  Minnisota.  Jft.00  |ier  thousand,  order  Iroin 
tliis  patter,  or  send  postal  for  free  oil  a.  log.  Deduct  fifty 
cents  per  thousand  when  ordering  five  thousand  or  more. 

E.W.. JOHNSON  &  CO.,  R-4,  Salisbury.  Md. 


PROTECT  EARLY  CABBAGE 
From  the  Cabbage  Maggot 

For  11  >oar«  growers  have  been  raising  larger, 
firmer  heads  and  insuring  practically  100  per  cent, 
crops  by  using 

A  B.  C  PLANT  PROTECTORS 

Special  tar  felt  pads  which  anybody  can  slip  on  the 
stem  directly  after  planting  to  prevent  the  maggot 
fly  from  laying  it  a  eggs. 

Rig  growers  say  they  can’t  grow  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  without  them.  Write  for  copies  of  their 
letters.  Full  information  and  wholesale  price. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  COMPANY 
10  Commercial  Street  Rocbeater,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Gooseberries  Currants 

Raspberries  Strawberries 

Best  varieties.  Well-rooted  and  vigorous  plants- 
Catalogue,  sent  to  you  free.  Write  for  it  today- 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  Box  20.  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


•^GRAPEVINES 

69  varieties  Also  8m all  Fruits.  Tress,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  2-to.  I>«£- 
s:‘(  . . -..li,,,. o»».  t  twtsKOEBCH.BoxF  Fredonia,  N.Y 


SENATOR  WILSON 

I  he  Greatest  STRAWBERRY  on  the  Market 
25  plains  *2.50.  Dunlap— 100,  $3.  Mar-hall— 100. 

$3.50.  Send  today.  Circular  free. 

O  R  GOTTWOLD.  Sayville.  New  Y  ork 


iTRAWBFRRY  PLANTS  For  Sale 

I0LESALE  AND  RETAIL  PROGRESSIVE.  KELLOGG'S 
PREMIER. CHESAPEAKE, LUPTON 
ESAPEAKE.  $6.50:  KELLOGG’S  PREMIER.  $6:  GAN- 
’  |$4:  PROGRESSIVE,  $7:  BIG  JOE,  $5  50;  LUPTON , 
50  AROMA  $4:  KLONDYKE  and  MISSIONARY,  $3.75 
,i )i>.|.  varieties.  Also  liasplierry  and  Dewberry  plants 
end  A-pnragtis  mots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 

to-n  ime.  (let  my  prices 
Catalogue  free.  M.  S. 


26  Best  June  and  Everbearing 
Varieties.  OuarmtOMi  true 
before  buying  and  save  money. 

|>|;  YOU,  K  .K.  !>.,  Smllabury,  ltd. 


STRAWBERRY.  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Fruit  trees.  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  roots.  Sweet 
potai  ‘  seed.  •  '.itaiogiie  free.  MICHAEL  M.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J 


w 


ANTED— .*0  Bii*liel*»  Largrc  Yielding:  8ccd  Oat*. 

RL.  CLARKSON  -  Tivoli-on-Hudson.  N.  Y 
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Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Home-grown  Potato  Seed 

I  notice  very  few  farmers  around  my 
farm  grow  their  own  seed  potatoes.  T 
asked  the  reason,  and  got  the  answer, 
that  potato  seed  grown  on  the  same  farm 
would  not  produce  good  crops.  Assuming 
they  have  the  best  care,  the  finest  hills 
marked  off.  and  the  good  potatoes  saved 
from  those -hills,  saved  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son's  planting,  should  they  not  produce 
good  crops  under  normal  conditions?  The 
district  is  Eastern  Massachusetts,  near 
New  Hampshire  boundary.  I  have  been, 
like  them,  buying  my  seed.  E.  R.  w.  it. 

If  you  follow  the  plan  outlined  in 
your  letter  there  is  no  reason  -why  your 
potatoes  shouldn’t  be  just  as  good  for 
•seed  as  any  you  can  buy.  Your  climate 
is  one  which  produces  excellent  seed 
potatoes,  as  they  usually  do  not  get  too 
mature  before  they  are  dug.  Farmers 
in  New  England  who  are  careful  to  follow 
hill  selection  have  no  trouble  with  their 
potatoes.  There  is  no  reason  why  Maine 
potatoes  should  be  any  better,  except  for 
careful  selection.  E.  i.  F. 


Grafting  Plums  and  Apples 

Can  plums  be  grafted,  and  if  so  what 
time  in  the  Spring  can  it  be  done?  What 
time  of  the  year  do  you  graft  apples? 

Milton,  Pa.  H.  w.  M. 

Plums  can  be  grafted,  and  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Plum  trees  may  be  top-worked  ex¬ 
actly  as  apple  trees  are.  the  new  scions 
being  set  in  the  old  tops,  either  as  buds 
iii  late  Summer  or  as  grafts  in  early 
Spring.  Grafting  must  always  be  done 
before  the  leaves  start  on  (he  scions. 
Cleft-grafting,  as  described  previously 
through  these  columns,  is  the  simplest 
method  to  employ.  If  the  grafting  is  to 
be  done  after  the  leaves  start  on  the  stock 
in  the  Spring  scions  should  be  secured 
previously  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  to 
keep  them  dormant.  The  same  is  true 
when  top-working  the  apple.  The  same 
time  applies  to  the  apple.  t.  ii.  t. 


was  very  difficult 
would  not  adhere 
fingers  and  come 


Grafting  Wax  in  Cold  Weather 

I  feel  like  helping  C.  ,7.  C.  on  page  268. 
as  well  as  others  who  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 

In  the  Spring  of  1610  here  in 
Northern  Ohio  we  were  hit  with  many 
cloudy  days  and  cold  winds.  Grafting 
;  wood  so  chilled  wax 
to  the  wood,  stick  to 

-  —  -  loose  from  the  limbs. 

This  had  to  be  overcome  in  some  way.  I 
took  good  strong  muslin,  tore  it  into  inch 
strips,  melted  my  wax  to  a  boiling  point, 
submerged  a  strip,  took  a  burnt  match  and 
began  to  wind  or  roll  up  my  tape,  drag¬ 
ging  tape  over  edge  of  pan.  occasionallv 
scraping  surplus  wax  off  the  upper  side 
of  the  tape  with  a  small  paddle.  With 
the  warm  tape  I  wrapped  the  stub  or 
cleft  wrell,  proceeding  with  the  work.  I 
had  excellent  success.  Further  I  niav  add 
I  made  a  wire  rig  to  fit  over  the  top  of 
lantern,  holding  a  small  pan  in  which  I 
kept  warm  (from  lighted  lantern)  about 
a  half  dozen  small  rolls  of  tape.  Remem¬ 
ber  tape  should  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife 
before  it  may  cause  damage,  say  the  sec¬ 
ond  Spring.  w.  s.  c. 


Transplanting  Native  Laurel 

.  Could  you  give  me  some  information 
m  regard  to  transplanting  wood  laurel? 
Some  gardeners  tell  me  it  cannot  be  done 
with  good  results.  e.  j.  t. 

The  American  laurel,  scientifically 
known  as  Kalmia  latrfolia.  is  a  fine  orna¬ 
mental  shrub,  and  can  be  transplanted 
either  early  in  the  Fall  or  in  the  Spring. 
Be  careful  to  get  as  much  of  the  root  as 
possible,  and  transplant  to  a  sandy  or 
Peaty  soil.  Both  clay  and  limestone  soils 
are  objectionable  to  this  species  of  plants. 
Mulch  the  newly  set  plants  with  decayed 
leaves  the  first  season,  as  this  will  keep 
the  roots  from  drying  out  in  Summer  and 
from  the  frost  in  Winter.  We  spade  in 
well-decayed  leaves  around  the  plants,  as 
that  type  of  soil  is  found  in  its  native 
habitat.  j.  H.  T. 


WANT  TO  KNOW 
Taking  a  Houseboat  Trip 

I  am  planning  on  a  houseboat  trip  on 
the  Hudson  River  this  Summer,  and  de¬ 
sire  some  information.  I  naturally  come 
to  you  for  it.  as  you  have  helped  me  out 
before.  I  desire  to  start  as  far  north  as 
possible.  Would  I  be  able  to  buy  a  second 
hand  boat?  About  what  would  one  cost 
new,  also  second-hand?  What  power 
launch  would  it  take  to  pull  it.  and  about 
what  that  cost?  Would  I  pass  manv 
towns  along  the  river  that  would  have  a 
population  of  f500  or  less.  Probably  there 
is  among  your  many  readers  a  person 
who  has  taken  this  trip  who  can  give  me 
some  good  information.  I  have  taken 
two  overland  trips  and  find  them  hard 
work,  and  desire  to  take  a  trip  where  I 
can  get  more  rest.  x.  L.  s. 

.  — Taking  our  readers  collect¬ 

ively  it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  among 
them  have  been  everywhere  and  done 
everything.  Houseboat  trips  are  out  of 
our  personal  line,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
some  member  of  the  familv  may  be  called 
an  expert.  If  we  are  right'  will  they 
kindly  tell  us  all  about  it? 


Look  for  the  RED  LINE  ’round  the  top 


It’s  a  Goodrich  Shoe,  the  Brown  4-buckle 
Gaiter,  and  it  is  All  Rubber— no  cloth  top. 
Wear  it  right  over  your  shoe,  and  whep  you 
come  in  from  the  field  or  barn,  douse  a  bucket 
of  water  over  it  and  it’s  cleaned.  Then  a  click 
of  the  buckles  and  off  she  slips— and  you  go 
into  the  house  clean  and  dry.  But  Wear  is  the 
big  feature.  It  is  Goodrich  Rubber — and  that 
means  fifty  years  of  experience  backed  by  a 
square  deal  policy.  60,000  dealers  sell  it — ask 
yours  for  Goodrich  next  time. 

the  b.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


Hlr PRESS 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


Moist  Grounding  Saves 

lightning  Damage! 

IT’S  important  that  lightning  rods  be  made  of  the 
right  materials  to  conduct  electricity  and  resist 
corrosion;  it’s  necessary  that  there  be  enough 
“points”  and  that  they  be  located  right,  but  unless 
the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  rod  is  damp,  your 
buildings  are  in  danger.  This  big  fact  is  fully 
recognized  in  just  one  lightning  rod  system. 

SECURITY 

WATER  GROUND  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS 

The  patented  Security  Water  Ground  Connection  insures  permanently 
moist  grounding,  no  matter  how  dry  the  weather  gets.  This  exclusive 
feature,  coupled  with  the  use  of  a  99.8  %  Lake  Superior  Copper  Cable, 
makes  Security  protection  doubly  desirable. 


f  WATER 
I  INLET 


■  WATER 
loo  TUT 


It’s  easier  to 
prevent  tire 
than  to  stop 
it  after  light  - 
n  i  n  g  has 
struck. 


Security  Water  Ground  Lightning  Conductors  have 
been  giving  genuine  lightning  protection  for  29 
years.  They  are  approved  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  and  State  Insurance  Exchanges. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 


THE  SECURITY  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO. 

504  pine  Street,  Burlington,  Wis. 


llXAnttt 


Guaranteed  to  wear 
6  months.  Made  by 
Endlcott  -  Johnson 
Co.  of  pliable 
Chrome  Leather. 
Broad  Solid  Oak 
Leather  Heels. 
Double  Thick  Soles. 
Dirt  and  Water 
Proof,  Bellows 
Tongue.  Size 
5 ^  to  12. 


Munsoni 

Last 


tilt 

/JW> 


S] 


2%  f? 


Guarante 

i^oii  must  bo  entire 
ly  satisfied  or  wo  wil 
refund  your  money. 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

Send  no  money  with  order.  Merely  sent 
your  name,  address  and  size  wanted.  You' 
shoes  will  be  _sent  by  return  mail.  Pa^ 
postman  84.45  and  postage  when  shoei 
arrive. 

Civilian  Army  &.  Navy  Shoe  Co. 
Dept.  34  45  W.  34th  St.,  New  Yorl 
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High  Pressure  Economical  Operation  Big  Capacity 


Have  YOU  Received  the  Hardie 
Sprayer  Catalog? 


Whether  you  .need  a  sprayer  now  or  later,  you  should  have 
the  Hardie  Catalog.  It  is  crammed  full  of  valuable  spraying 
information  which  will  prove  helpful  to  any  kind  of  grower. 

It  also  describes,  fully,  the  famous  Hardie  line  of  sprayers, 
and  sprayer  equipment.  It  tells  why  the  pumps  in  Hardie 
Power  Sprayers  are  the  smoothest  running  and  most  efficient 
made.  It  describes  the  wonderful  Hardie  Ideal  engine,  a 
powerplant  as  trouble-proof  as  human  ingenuity  can  pos¬ 
sibly  make  it.  It  gives  drawings  and  photographs  of  the 
entire  Hardie  Sprayer  mechanism,  pointing  out  why  the 
wonderfully  simple,  efficient  and  durable  construction 
makes  these  sprayers  practically  free  from  annoying  repairs. 

Learn  All  About  Spraying 

This  catalog  is  the  written  word  of  a  company  which  has  manufactured 
sprayers  and  sprayer  equipment  exclusively  for  twenty -one  years.  Every 
word  in  it  is  true  and  straightforward,  as  the  policy  of  this  Company 
has  always  dictated.  It  will  teach  you  many  things  about  spraying. 

Write  for  this  catalog  today.  A  post  card  will  bring  it 

HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY,  Hudson,  Mich. 

For  20  years  the  foremost,  exclusive  manufacturers  of  hand  and 
power '•sprayers,  including  the  FAMOUS  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN 

Branches  at:  Portland,  Ore.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hagerstown,  Md.  Brockport,  N.  Y. 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


There  is  nothing  so  profitable  as  our 


TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NO  GARDEN  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  THEM 
FRUIT  3  MONTHS  AFTER  PLANTING 

Set  out  in  Spring  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  September 
and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  Rood,  reliable  sprayer  for  fruit  trees,  vines,  Bhrubbery;  for  white¬ 
washing  barns  chicken  houses,  hog  sheds,  etc.  Here's  a  sprayer  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly 
and  quickly  and  pay  for  itself  in  increased  profits.  Prove  it  at  our  risk.  Just  send  coupon— no 
money— and  we  will  ship  sprayer  promptly.  Use  it  15  days  free.  If  you  then  decide  to  keep  it,  make 

first  small  payment;balance  in  5  small  30-day  payments,  giving 

Nearly  6  Months  to  Pay 

MAJESTIC  Purpose  Sprayer 


This  hand  sprayer  is  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven’t 
enough  work  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts 
made  of  brass.  Specially  constructed  pump  with  high 
grade  4-ply  rubber  tubing.  Automatic  shut-off  nozzle 
with  non-clog  spring  cap.  Light,  convenient.  Easily 
taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continually  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  last  drop. 

FKWWT  EE  Big  Bargain  Catalog 

m The  great  free  392-page  Catalog  off  era  you 
S  ■  Vflhae ■■  amazing  bargains  in  furniture,  ruga,  lino¬ 
leum,  stoveB,  watches,  silverware,  dishes, 
washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  aluminum  wear,  phonographs, 
gas  engines  and  cream  separators,  etc.— all  on  our  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  terms.  80  days  free  trial.  Get  this  FREE  bargain  catalog. 
Post  card  or  letter  brings  it.  “Let  Hartman  Feather  Your  Neat.” 
Cf/kin  coupon  today  for  this  sprayer.  Take  6  months  to  pay 
if  you  keep  it.  Return  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied. 

THE  lARTMflN  R71Sg™£S£ 

Send  Sprayer  No.  463CMA40.  If  satisfactory  I  will  pay  $2.00  in  IB  days, 
balance  in  30-day  payments  until  priceof  $6.96  is  paid— 4  equal  pay¬ 
ments  of  $1.00  and  final  payment  of  96c.  Otherwise  1  will  return  it 
in  16  days  and  you  will  pay  transportation  both  ways. 


Name. 


Address . 

R.  F.  D . . . i . Box  No. 


Town . State  . 

Copyrighted,  1021,  by  Uartuiaa's,  Chicago 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

(Continued  from  page  402) 

California  fruit  growers  have  redeemed 
their  industry  through  their  co-operative 
system  of  localized  associations  with  a 
centralized  selling  exchange.  Fanners 
have  the  goods.  The  dealers  amt  specu¬ 
lators  and  trusts  are  helpless  without 
them.  As  a  rule  consumers  are  friendly 
lo  producers,  and  the  simple  task  for  co¬ 
operation  is  to  organize  a  system  to  take 
the  food  products  from  the  farmers’  hands 
and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  local  city 
distributors,  who  will  pass  it  on  to  the 
consumer.  Seventy-five  cents  out  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  then  goes  back  to  the 
producer,  and  he  pays  his  own  cost  of 
delivery  with  opportunities  for  increasing 
efficiency  and  economy. 

Another  error  that  the  co-operative 
management  must  avoid  is  entanglements 
with  the  political  elements  which  are 
known  as  the  invisible  State  or  city  gov¬ 
ernment.  These  are  always  in  alliance 
with  the  speculators  and  dealers.  Their 
system  collectively  and  their  perquisites 
individually  depend*  on  the  favor  of  the 
food  trusts  and  the  middlemen  interests. 
They  will  make  academic  concessions  to 
deceive  the  members  of  a  co-operative  or¬ 
ganization  and  seduce  its  leaders  just  as 
they  delude  our  citizenship  and  corrupt 
our  officials  in  public  life.  They  work  in 
secret,  and  having  once  succeeded  in  com¬ 
promising  the  farm  leader  in  secret  in¬ 
trigue,  he  is  afterwards  powerless  to  re¬ 
sist  their  demands.  A  distrust  of  the 
practical  politician  is  a  necessary  quali¬ 
fication  of  a  co-operative  leader  or  sales¬ 
man. 

Still  another  mistake  to  be  avoided  by 
co-operation  is  an  attempt,  except  in  very 
unusual  and  extraordinary  cases,  to  af¬ 
fect  prices  by  keeping  a  regular  flow  of 
produce  out  of  the  market.  Food  strikes 
in  the  city  hurt  the  consumer  more  than 
the  dealer  or  producer.  Withholding 
the  normal  supply  in  the  country  injures 
the  farmer  more  than  the  dealer  or  con¬ 
sumer.  In  extraordinary  cases  where 
thi‘  dealers  in  combination  are  in  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  market  because  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  means  of  distribution  a 
fight,  or  strike  may  he  necessary  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  injustice  and  to  form  public 
opinion  on  it  as  well  as  to  force  a  price ; 
but  this  is  not  the,  function  of  organized 
co-operation.  It  is  more  an  expression 
of  the  despair  of  individual  meekness  and 
spontaneous  personal  defiance.  It  cannot 
be  relied  on  as  a  means  of  permanent  re¬ 
lief.  The  city  people  must  have  a  full 
and  regular  supply*  of  food.  There  is  no 
alternative  short  of  hunger.  They  soon 
learn  to  use  a  new  food  for  the  regular 
favorite,  and  often  learn  to  like  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  especially  if  it  is  cheaper.  The 
scarcity  and  high  prices  of  some  foods 
during  the  war  have  greatly  increased 
the  use  of  food  substitutes  throughout  the 
Old  World,  as  well  as  with  us  at  home. 
The  farmer  cannot  afford  to  encourage  the 
use  of  substitutes  to  replace  the  fresh 
and  natural  products  of  the  farm.  We, 
of  course,  have  crops,  like  w’heat  and  po- 
!  toes  and  apples  and  many  others,  that 
must  be  earned  from  harvest  time  through 
the  year.  They  cannot  be  absorbed  at 
once  by  the  consumers,  and  should  not  go 
at  once  into  the  wholesale  market.  Fa¬ 
cilities  for  storing  and  for  banking* should 
be  under  the  producer’s  control,  so  that 
such  foo(>  could  *be  distributed  regularly 
in  quantities  as  needed.  But  no  matter 
what  the  price,  if  made  on  the  basis  of 
natural  supply  and  demand,  the  produc¬ 
er's  best  interest  is  served  in  keeping  a 

regular  supply  in  the  city  markets  avail¬ 
able  to  city  consumers.  City  people  eat 
what  is  available.  They  must.  When 
New  York  apples  are  not  in  sight  in  the 
stores,  they  4ake  the  apples  they  find 
there.  The  greengrocer  practically  sells 
out  his  entire  supply  every  day.  The 
people  simply  buy  what  be  provides. 
Foreign  producers  supply  these  markets 
•because  someone  forces  them  on  the  mar¬ 
kets  regularly.  This  is  the  real  business 
of  our  co-operative  management,  to  sell 
the  products  and  to  make  a  place  for 
them  in  the  local  stores  in  plain  view  of 
the  housewife  in  her  morning  search  for 
food.  We  must  have  a  steady  supply  of 
our  -State  products  on  these  markets  dur¬ 
ing  their  season.  The  people  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  get  the  habit  of  using  them 
and  calling  for  them.  If  the  price  is  low 
at  one  time,  it  will  not  do  to  shut  off  the 
supply  entirely,  and  allow  them  to  be  re- 
1  placed  by  substitutes  or  other  foods.  The 
:  sales  management  must  keep  the  market 
supplied  and  encourage  consumption. 
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Write  today  for  your 
FREE  COPY  of  this 


V< 


and  How  to 

cljlif!11 X ,  valuable  1921  strawberry 
(1921  Edition)^y  book.  It  pictures  and  de- 
Just  your#  scribes  the  world’s  leading 
name  and  M  strawberries  — Kellogg’s  Big 
address  will  M  Four,  New  Race  andEverbear- 
thls  vJn  “/  inR  varieties.  Also  tells  hov 
able  book" M  ‘he  world-famed 

FandEE/  Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens 

post -E  are  providing  FREE  strawberries 
paid  a  and  contributing  substantial 
cash  profits  in  thousands  of 
homes  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  There’s  a  Kellogg  Garden 
especially  adapted  to  your  re¬ 
quirements.  Our  FREE  BOOK 
tells  all  about  them.  It’s  FREE 
and  POSTPAID.  Write  for  it 
today,  before  you  forget.  (2) 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
uvnl  Box  972  Three  Rivers,  Miqn. 

.  .  ■■  - - 


"iPEJOMATOES 


Earlier  than  you 
ever  had  before 

Hundreds  of  Market  Oardensrs 
are  more  than  doubling  their 
profits  by  using  iny  wonderful 
Plant.  Forcing  dev  ices.  Don't 
be  satisfied  with  a  garden  like 
the  other  fellow— treat  him 
to  it. 

No  matter  how  backward 
the  spring  it’s  easy  with 

The  Ball  Seed  &  Plant  Forcer 

cheap  enough  to  use  them  by  the  thousands.  Send  for  my 
Beautiful  Free  BOOK.  IIOW  to  BROW  IlIOUKIt, 
BETTER  and  EARLIER  CHOPS  than  you  ever  had 
before.  It  gives  you  gardening  information  found  in  no 
other  publication.  1  Hells  you  how  you  can  tiave  a  garden 
with  flowers  in  fell  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your  tabic 
a  month  earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  me 
a  post-card  and  I'll  send  you  your  copy  by  return  mail. 

THE  BALL  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  K,  Glenside.  P«. 


Big  Profits  Growing 

STRAWBERRIES 

$500  to  $700 

Per  A.  from 

Keith’s  Big  New  Land  Plants 

Will  pay  you  big  to  get  your  start  from  our  care¬ 
fully  Holected  New-Land  Plantn  grown  on  freah 
rich  virgin  soil.  They  are  the  be«t  for  you 
to  plant  for  big  profits.  One  variety  brought 
Browers  $700  per  A  .  last  year.  We  ship  direct  to  you 
from  our  fields  fresh  vigorous  plants  guaranteed  to 
satisfy  you  or  your  money  hack.  Three  special 
varieties  for  Home  Gardens.  Our  Instruction  book 
tells  how  to  grow  big  bumper  crops.  Write  today  for 
Our  Hew  Catalog  on  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes  etc.  and 
n,.<*  our  NEW- LAND  plants  Illustrated.  It's  FREE. 

KEITH  BROS.  NURSERY  Box  600  SAWYER.  MICH. 


Success  Depends  on  Perfect, 
Carefully  Selected  Stock 

We  offer  a  finer  selection  than  ever  before 
of  Strawberries,  giant  Raspberries  and  Blackberries, 
sturdy  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  strong,  well-rooted 
Grapes  and  all  kinds  of  hardy  Garden  Roots. 

You  will  also  flnda  complete  assortment  of  Ornamental 
Plants  offered  in  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  101, 
which  will  he  sent  free. 


J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
For  4  3  Years  a  Specialist  In  Iterry  Culture 


DCDDV  Dl  AUTO  Vegetable  Plants 

DC. It  If  I  iLfM  I  0  Flower  Plants 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest,  most 
productive  and  ever-bearing  varieties  ;  RASPBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CUR¬ 
RANT,  GRAPE  PLANTS  ;  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB, 
HORSERADISH  ROOTS  ;  SAGE,  THYME,  MINT.  HOP 
PLANTS  ;  ONION  SETS  ;  REET,  BRUSSK.LS  SPROUTS, 
CAULIFLOWER.  CABBAGE,  CELERY.  BROCCOLI, 
EGG,  PEPPER, TOMATO, SWEET  POTATO,  KOHLRABI, 
KALE,  LEEK.  LETTUCE.  ONION,  PARSLEY  PLANTS; 
PANSY.  ASTER.  SALVIA,  SNAPDRAGON,  VERBENA, 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDl.  COSMOS,  MARIGOLD,  GAILI.AR- 
DlA.  HOLLYHOCK.  D1GATALIS,  SHASTA  DAISY  and 
other  Annual  and  I’eienniftl  Klower  Plants  ;  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRFS,  Goad  Graumt,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Good,  strong,  well  rooted  plants  at  14.00  and  $6.00  per 
thousand.  Also  a  complete  line  of  the  best  red  and  black 
raspberries,  hardy  blackberries,  fancy  gooseberries  and 
currants,  a  large  stock  of  popular  grape  vines.  Many 
of  our  customers  are  making  from  1500.00  to  $1200.00  per 
acre  growing  berries  from  our  fruit  plants.  Send  for 
our  free  catalog. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

KELLOGG’S  PREMIER.  BIG  JOE  CHESAPEAKE,  LUPTON, 
PARSON'S  BEAUTY  itml  TENNESSEE  PROLIFIC.  SI. 25  per 
100;  $8  per  1,000.  PROGRESSIVE  EVERBEARING.  $1.50  per 

100;  $10  per  1,00(1.  Catalogue  FYee. 

BASIL  PKKKY,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


ForSale-Horseradish  PLANTS 

by  the  100  or  1,000.  Write  for  prices. 

Henj.  Carter,  I00G  New  Pear  St.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BERRY  PLANTS-75  Varieties 

Honest  Goods.  A.  G.  Blount,  Hastings,  N.  V. 


rikorru  »n<>  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants. 

aspueny  Money  making  varieties.  Guaranteed  pure, 
educed  tu  ices.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  llooalck  Falla, N.Y. 


Best  Seed  Potatoes 


Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

A.  (J.  aI.PKIIKJE  SONS,  Flabara,  N.  V. 


DO  YOU  NEED  SEED  OATS  T  Hi-Yiald,  Prolific  (Silrermine 

Type.)  Samples,  stamp.  EARLE  S.  WILSON,  Boi  497,  Hammond,  N.T 


CABBAGE  PROTECTION — &  M.  Tar  Felt  Pads  win  prevent 
the  Maggot  de-troying  your  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower. 
#1.50  per  1.000,  postpaid  in  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Zones.  A  trial 
Offer  of  100  for  50eta,  Postpaid.  MODERN  MFG-  CO.,  P. 
0-  Box  2864,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Eastern  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society 
Part  IV 

Clark  Allis,  Medina,  N.  Y..  read  a 
short  paper  on  “Overproduction  or  Ad¬ 
vertising."  He  said:  "Shall  wo  of  the 
East  advertise  or  go  out  of  business: 
Last  year  we  produced  crops  which  should 
have  made  us  money,  but  have  they?  Two 
crops,  and  two  only,  grown  in  the  East 
have  made  any  money,  and  they  are  the 
cranberry  crop  and  the  grape  crop.  The 
cranberry  growers  are  organized,  and  the 
crop  is  sold  'by  one  man.  The  growers 
get  their  price  or  no  stile.  The  grape 
growers  are  organized,  and  unfermented 
grape  juice  has  saved  the  grape  industry. 
The  box  apple  growers  last  Fall  had  an 
immense  crop  of  Jonathans,  and  their 
association  voted  to  spend  $40,000  to  ad¬ 
vertise  Jonathans  alone.  This  sold  all 
the  Jonathans.  What  did  the  East  do 
with  their  big  crop  of  apples?  Put  them 
in  barrels  costing  $1.50  each,  and  now 
they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

"Many  associations  and  growers  put 
less  than  50  per  cent  in  barrels  and  prac¬ 
tically  gave  both  them  and-  the  culls 
away.  I  know  of  no  association  or 
grower  who  was  prepared  to  work  any 
kind  of  fruit  produced  into  any  kind  of 
food  or  drink,  except  the  grape  juice 
men.  and  they  are  making  money.  Janu¬ 
ary's  Red  Rook  has  a  full  front  page 
editorial  on  “What  Happens  When*  an 
Apple  Hits  You.”  The  story  tells  of  a 
man  who  while  eating  on  a  dining  car 
called  for  stewed  figs.  They  were  out  of 
figs,  but  he  had  it  vision  of  individual 
jars  of  canned  apples.  Fie  is  now  selling 
them  by  the  hundred  thousand.  The 
French  tell  us  they  put  up  apples  in  over 
”0  different  ways,  and  apple  seeds  are 
the  base  for  a  very  valuable  •  perfume. 
Apple  butter,  jams,  compotes,  etc.,  all 
help  the  apple  business.  Fruit  juices 
have  practically  the  same  value  as  the 
fruit.  T  have  it  vision  of  cider  as  the 
national  drink  and  tipple  growers  with  an 
organization  big  enough  so  that  they  can 
pack  No.  1  apples  only,  making  all  the 
rest  into  cider  vinegar  and  by-products.” 

P>.  .T.  Case,  of  Sodus.  said  :  “Advertise 
and  then  sustain  the  quality  of  vour  prod¬ 
ucts  to  sustain  the  advertising.  Have  I  lie 
goods  to  back  if  up.  tirade  your  apples, 
and  then  sell  them  according  to  their 
grades.  Tf  it  is  a  cider  apple  put  it  in 
the  cider  grade,  and  if  an  eating  apple 
put  it  in  its  proper  grade.  There  have 
never  been  enough  apples  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  all  the  people  of  the  Fnited 
States.’’ 

This  was  the  best  attended  meeting 
ever  held  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and 
316  memberships  were  received,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  205  a  year  ago. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  commending 
the  policy  of  retrenchment  of  Governor 
Nathan  L.  Miller  as  outlined  by  him  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  and  pledg¬ 
ing  the  support  of  the  society  in  every 
way  possible  in  securing  the  necessary 
legislation  to  carry  out  his  program  :  and 
a  resolution  to  change  the  dues  of  the 
society  from  $2  to  $3.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  traffic  conditions  and  rates  are 
changing  constantly,  and  often  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  growers  of  fruit  and  the 
food  products  of  the  State,  a  resolution 
was  passed  urging  the  Governor  and  the 
State  legislature  to  establish  a  bureau 
or  department  to  look  after  the  farmers’ 
interests  in  this  matter.  Tf  was  further 
resolved  in  this  connection  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society  appoint  some  one  to 
investigate  freight  rates  and  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  in  ways  best  calculated  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  growers.  Other  reso¬ 
lutions  were:  Declaring  the  disfavor  of 
the  society  relative  to  the  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  law  and  asking  for  the  repeal  of  said 
law;  asking  the  State  legislature  to  ap¬ 
propriate  it  $5,000  fund  for  experiments 
in  spraying,  endorsing  Dr.  TT.  I\  Hedrick 
for  director  of  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva.  This  was  voted  on  by  a 
rising  vote  and  was  carried  unanimously. 

Tt  is  to  the  interest  of  every  fruit  grower 
in  the  State  that  Dr.  Hedrick  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Jordan, 
for  if  he  holds  that  position  the  horticul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  State  are  sure  to 
receive  the  attention  due  them.  Dr.  Hed¬ 
rick  has  been  horticulturist  of  the  station 
for  many  years,  and  is  familiar  with  the 
work  and  policy  of  the  station,  and  if 
made  director  the  work  of  the  station 
would  go  on  uninterruptedly  and  smoothly 
and  every  branch  of  agriculture  could 
safely  feel  its  interests  would  have  just 
consideration.  Therefore  it  is  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  every  farmer  in  the  State  to 
support  Dr.  Hedrick  for-  this  position. 

0.  R.  s. 


White  Fly  on  Pelargonium 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  rid  my  “Lady 
Washington”  plant,  of  tiny  white  insects 
that  look  like  millers,  and  will  fiy  if  dis¬ 
turbed?  MRS.  j.  E.  0. 

Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

The  insect  referred  to  is  the  greenhouse 
white  fly,  which  i«  sometimes  brought  in¬ 
side  with  house  plants.  It.  is  difficult  to 
control,  because  of  its  active  habits,  but 
does  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the  plant’s 
vitality  by  attacking  the  foliage.  Per¬ 
sistent  spraying  with  whale-oil  soap,  1% 
oz.  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  will-  be 
beneficial.  Fumigating  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  is  most  effective,  but  is  too  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use  in  the  dwelling  house. 
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A  Word  for  The 

New  International  Manure  Spreader 

*T'HIS  yea*  you  will  be  planning  with  extra  care. 

Extra  acres  and  extra  bushels  must  add  their 
share  to  your  profits.  You  will  seek  out  new  economies, 
and  they  must  not  be  false  ones.  It  is  no  year  to  be 
penny-wise  and  pound  foolish. 

In  this  connection  you  will  be  wise  to  build  up 
your  crop  yields  with  an  International  Roller- Bearing 
Manure  Spreader.  Put  good  manure  on  your  fields, 
finely,  evenly,  uniformly,  economically,  and  the  extra 
fertility  will  respond  by  paying  for  the  International  and 
leave  it  free  for  other  years  of  crop  building. 

Note  again  these  features  in  International  construc¬ 
tion:  1.  Roller  bearings  at  seven  points.  2.  Power 
delivered  from  both  wheels.  3.  Double  ratchet  drive 
with  six  feed  speeds.  4.  Short  turn  front  axle;  no  pole 
whipping.  5.  Rear  wheels  track  with  front  wheels. 

6.  Tight  bottom.  7.  Two  beaters  and  widespread  spiral. 

8.  All-steel  main  frame. 

The  New  International  in  its  first  year  (1920)  could 
not  cope  with  the  great  demand  for  it.  This  year- 
place  your  order  early,  and  rely  on  the  constructive 
economy  of  the  rolling-bearing  International.  See  the 
spreader  at  the  International  Dealer’s  or  write  the 
Chicago  address  for  information. 


PAINT 


$1,25 

PER 

Gallon 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 


upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ist*  ami  can  supply  you  with  pamt  lor  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  ils  yom  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  l»y  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Mit isfaci  ion(  inaranteed. 


On  order*  for  thirty  trallon*  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


>r  materials  cost  so 
much  nowadays  that 
the  best  is  a  greater 
economy  than  it  ever  was. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

is  made  of  pure  iron  that  is  rust  resisting  and 
lasts  from  5  to  10  times  as  long  as  ordinary  roofs. 
Our  catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  and 
fireproof.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  roof  you  can 
buy  in  the  end.  Write  today  for  free  rooting 
catalog  No.—. 

I  American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  35.  Middletown,  0. 


PURE  IRON 


GRANGERS  LIME  ESSENTIAI 

“Carbonate  of  Lime  (raw 
limestone),  we  may  as  fairly 
confess,  is  the  very  keynote  oi 
successful  Alfalfa  culture. 
Drainage  and  carbonate  of  lime 
are  the  two  essential  things.  All 
the  rest  that  can  be  added  will 
help;  these  two  are  indispens¬ 
able.” 

GRANGERS  MFG.  CO..  (Successor) 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Works  :  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


tti.it  prices 
have  been  reduced  15%  on 

GARDEN 
TOOLS 


IRONACE 


^  Bateman  and  Companies,  Inc. 


Send  for  free  booklet 

547  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


McWtof 
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Every  house  presents  a  heating 
problem  of  its  own.  The  location, 
size,  expense,  exposure,  and 
other  details  all  need  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  expert  and  unbiased 
engineers  such  as  we  put  at 
your  disposal. 


e:-H£ 
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Before  you  buy  any 
kind  of  Heater 


let  us  tell  you  which  of  all  the  many 
types  and  sizes  of  heaters  will  best 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  your 
property.  There  is  one  that  will  do 
it  better  than  any  other. 

Our  advice  has  the  double  advantage  for 
you  of  being  based  on  wide  experience 
and  absolute  freedom  from  prejudice,  as 
we  make  all  modern  types  of  boilers, 
heaters,  and  furnaces,  for  conditions  all 
over  the  world.  Such  advice  may  save 
you  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Ask  the  nearest  International  dealer,  or 
write  us  today  for  catalog,  together  with 
question  blank  and  chart  which  will  bring 
to  our  engineers  the  information  needed  to 
give  you  their  recommendation. 


InTERn/mon/iL 
OftEPIPE  H  E/TTER 

Suited  to  more-  home*,  (tores, 
churche*  and  other  buildings 
than  any  other  one  type  of 
heater,  and  positively  guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction  where 
installed  on  our  recommendation. 
Economical  and  easy  to  install 
and  operate.  Uses  minimum  of 
fuel,  any  kind. 


mTERH4TIOIML 


HE/TTER 


6-26  Monroe  St.v  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  distributing  points 
provide  for  prompt  shipments 


company 


I  haven’t  much  use  for  a  feed-do  liar  that 
only  does  78  cents’  wuth  of  work. 

EARLY  DAN 


How  Far  Do  Your  Feed  Dollars  Go? 

Unless  dairy  feed  is  all  feed,  it  cheats  twice — it  doesn’t  make  milk 
and  it  does  make  cows  use  up  good  energy  to  get  rid  of  the  waste. 

Every  cent  you  lay  out  for  CE-RE-A-LIA  SWEETS  is  spent  for  feed—  high 
grade  cereals,  pure  cane  malasses.  Analyzes  20%  protein,  50%/  carbohydrates, 
4.5  %  fat,  10%  fibre. 

Feed  One  Cow  Four  Weeks  at  Our  Risk  with  Ce-re-a-..a.  Money  back  if  it 
does  not  improve  milk  flow  or  test.  Write  for  details  right  now. 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  CO.,  305  Carew  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Kifn.  of  Tuxedo  Scratch. 
T uxedo  Hog  Ration. 


it  t-ALX  . 


Kifrs.  of  Tuxedo  Chop, 
Cc-re-a-lia  Eggmash. 
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HUDSON 

KiHmumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiniiiHtBiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiin 

201  Handy  Outfit 


This  is  the  most  useful  and  practi* ///////,J 


TIME  SAVING! 
I  GARDEN  TOOLS! 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuiuimuiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiniiiiiuuiii, 

Six  Tons  in  One 

_ r _  cal  garden  tool  n<  Je.  It  is  really 

six  in  one.  It  sows  every  kind  and  size  of  garden  seed  either  in  drills  or  in  hills  from 
4"  to  24'  apart.  As  a  cultivator  it  can  be  used  with  either  single  or  double  wheel. 
The  hoes,  plows,  teeth  and  rakes  can  be  used  in  turn  as  desired.  Special  features  of  this  outfit  are  100% 


depth _  _ 

that  Hudson  makes  for  Garden  Use. 


(15) 


HUDSON  MFC.  COMPANY,  Dept.815  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


New  England  Notes 

Grafting  Fruit  Trees. — The  time  is 
close  at  band  when  grafting  can  he  done, 
and  the  operation  is  so  simple  that  even 
the  amateur  need  not  hesitate  to  try  it. 
If  the  work  is  done  just  before  the  buds 
begin  to  swell,  the  grafts  will  almost  in¬ 
variably  take,  and  the  scions  can  be  cut, 
at  that  time  if  they  were  not  taken  earlier 
and  kept  in  sand  in  the  cellar.  Often¬ 
times  it  is  possible  to  go  to  the  seed  stores 
or  nurserymen  and  buy  scions  of  any 
.special  variety  which  the  garden  maker 
may  want.  There  are  many  people  who 
have  only  two  or  three  trees,  perhaps 
only  one,  in  their  backyard,  but  who 
would  like  a  greater  variety  of  apples. 
Grafting  makes  it  possible  for  a  single 
tree  to  produce  fruit  of  half  a  dozen  va¬ 
rieties,  and  when  the  plan  is  intelligently 
carried  out  even  the  amateur  can  he  as¬ 
sured  of  early  and  late  fruit  and  of  a 
crop  every  season.  While  grafting  can 
be  done  with  a  chisel,  it  is  much  better  to 
use  a  regular  tool  (Fig.  107)  by  which 
the  stalk  is  cut  and  the  wound  held  open 
until  the  scions  are  fitted  into  place.  The 
scions  should  he  cut  wedge  shaped  at  one 
end,  but  thinner  at  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  The  cut  should  be  made  at  one 
stroke  of  the  knife,  and  the  seions  to  be 
fitted  into  each  side  of  the  stock  should 
he  the  same  size.  They  should  be  taken 
from  wood  of  last  year's  growth,  but 
about  six  inches  long  and  having  two  or 
three  buds.  Have  the  buds  point  in  the 
direction  you  want  the  branches  to  grow. 
After  the  scions  have  been  put  into  place 
and  the  tool  removed,  so  that  they  are 
held  firmly  by  the  stock,  apply  wax  very 
freely.  Tt  is  best  to  grease  the  hands,  for 
otherwise  the  wax  will  stick  to  them. 
While  wax  can  be  made  at  home  cheaply, 
and  sometimes  is  applied  hot.  the  man 
with  a  few  trees  will  find  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  buy  a  stick  of  grafting  wax  at 
the  store.  The  main  point  in  all  grafting 
is  to  have  the  bark  at  the  outside  of  the 
scion  come  into  close  and  perfect  contact 
with  the  bark  on  the  stock,  and  as  there 
is  danger  of  the  scions  being  moved  even 
after  the  wax  has  been  applied,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  tie  strips  of  cloth  firmly 
around  them. 

Tiie  Saw  Graft. — T  wonder  how  many 
New  Englanders  know  about  the  saw  or 
Coburn  graft,  which  is  used  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  in  the  Middle  West.  I  have 
tried  it  here,  and  found  that  it  works  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  A  saw  is  used  to  make  a 
diagonal  cut  across  the  end  of  the  stick, 
(Fig.  100).  Then  a  scion  is  fitted  into 
this  cut  in  tin*  usual  way,  care  being  taken 
to  have  the  bark  of  the  scion  and  stick 
come  together  perfectly.  This  is  a  quick 
method,  and  the  grafts  usually  unite  as 
well  as  when  the  other  plan  is  followed. 

Motor  Trucks  on  the  Farm. — While 
a  motor  truck  which  is  used  only  for 
hauling  on  the  road  majl  prove  rather  an 
expensive  luxury,  costs  can  often  he  cut 
to  a  large  extent  by  using  the  truck  in 
other  ways  around  the  farm.  Market 
gardeners  are  finding  this  to  be  true,  and 
are  even  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  making  reasonably  good  roads  through 
their  fields  so  that  the  truck  can  he  used 
for  hauling  manure  or  taking  in  crops. 
In  one  of  my  travels  I  came  across  a 
market  gardener  who  grows  many  acres 
of  tomatoes,  and  I  found  that  he  carted 
all  the  plants  to  the  field  in  his  truck. 
The  truck  was  fitted  with  platforms  so 
that  a  large  number  of  plants  could  be 
handled'  on  one  trip  (Fig.  198.  This  truck 
is  used  later  for  taking  strawberries  to  a 
nearby  city,  where  they  are  sold  on  the 
streets.  The  body  of  the  truck  is  made 
with  tall  sides,  along  which  cleats  have 
been  nailed  at  intervals,  running  length¬ 
wise.  When  boards  are  placed  on  these 
cleats  they  form  several  platforms,  with 
just  enough  space  between  them  so  that 
berry  boxes  can  be  set  in  place  without 
crushing  the  fruit.  By  this  means  an 
enormous  amount  of  fruit  can  be  carried 
to  market  at  one  time  and  arrive  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  When  Winter  comes  the 
same  truck  is  used  for  hauling  apples  to 
market,  the  apples  being  kept  in  a  stor¬ 
age  cellar  until  the  price  is  satisfactory 
to  the  owner.  E.  I.F. 


“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 


Will 


You  Spend 

TO 

To  Save  a 
Hundred  or  More 


We  want  you  to  see  our  new 
simple*bookkeeping  system  for  farms, 
We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  iiow 
easily  you  can  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  everything  on  the  fane— 
crops  and  live  stock— what  you  sti] 
and  buy— cost  of  labor,  machinery, 
and  every  single  item  of  expense  and 
Income. 

Then  you  will  know  absolutely 
when  you  are  making  money,  when 
you  are  losing  it— and  where.  Then 
you  can  profit  by  your  mistakes —  you 
can  stop  i  lie  leaks  and  save  a  good 
many  dollars  every  year. 


KEEPING  FARM  ACCOUNTS 


The  most  simple  book  keeping  svstem  c*/ci 
prepared  for  fanners.  Invented  by  a  practice, 
farmer..  Takes  only  a  few  minutes  each  day. 
A  12-year  old  boy  ean  keep  it.  Endorsed  by 
Acrrieultural  Colleges.  Gives  valuable  aid  on 
income  tax:  contains  many  handy  farm  facts, 
figures,  tallies  of  weights,  measures  and  In¬ 
terest  rates.  Put  up  in  leather  loose-leaf  binder 
"iMi  blank  forms  to  Inst  5  years.  Complete 
outfit  only  $lo.  ($2  for  each  year.) 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

We  will  send  you  this Co'imlete  System  and 
let  you  erainlnu  it  at  our  risk.  Don't  send  any 
money.  Pay  the  postman  when  it  arrives.  If 
veil  do  not  feel  that  iti*  well  worth  the  price, 
wend  it  hack  ami  we  will  refund  your  money. 
V»  H  take  no  risk  in  ordering  direct  from 
tli is  advertisement. 


2k 


R.  MORRILL  &  CO. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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SPECIAL  lO-DAY  SALE 

On  Black  Leaf  40  and  other  Spray  Material* 

10-lb.  Tins  $12  BO  Regular  price  $13.75.  Delivered  in 
lots  of  6  and  1 0»  Powdered  Ar-enate  of  Lend  at  1211.00 
per  cu  t  .  a  ho  Special  Prices  on  Scalecide,  Blue  \  itriol, 
Arsenate  of  Lime.  Bordeaux  find  Limeand  Sulphur.  If  it  s 
a  quality  Spraying  matet  ial  we  have  if .  "  e  arc  Jobbers. 
K.  A.  SMITH  A:  SON  HEX  EVA,  N.Y. 

NOTICE— Hot  connected  with  ony  other  Smith*  in  the  Insecticide  husmes* 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  RASPBERRIES 

this  Summer  If  you  set  our  Kverbearei s. 
Herry  Growers  Make  Big  Money.  Start 
right  with  Plants  that  Grow.  Heavy 
Yielders  and  true  to  name.  Drop  Postal 
now  for  Catalog  of  greatly  reduced  prices. 
FRY  BROTHERS  CO.  Worn*  Lat.yotte,  Indiana 

The  Million  Dollar  Strawberry  ^7, "d,?.  *1. 

Tlie  berry  for  1 1  >o  millions  and  the  millionaire.  Hoad 
report  of  New  York  Experiment  Station  for  Ijl'JO  and 
others  from  Massachusetts  to  Arkansas  in  free 


Certified  Russet  Potatoes 

Grown  from  hill-selected,  treated  seed.  Yielded  355 
hit.  tier  a.  Clean  seed.  No  Might  or  rot  Certified 
hy  N.  V.  State  Potato  Association.  Write  for  price. 

F.  S.  HOLLENBECK  R.  1  Tullv,  New  York 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Early  maturing  cabbage  Plants  of  the  liest  varieties. 
Make  cabbage  about  t  wo  weeks  earlier  than  your  hot 
house  plants.  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield  and 
Succession  :  $1.50  per  1,000;  5.000  for  $7;  10,000  for 
$18.50;  20.000  for  $*5— by  express.  Add  tl  per  thousand 
to  above  prices  if  you  want  them  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  COMPANY,  Yonges  Island.  S.  C. 


For  Sale  SEED  POTATOES 

Improved  Number  Nines  lead  in  productivity,  uni¬ 
formity  and  freedom  from  disease.  Bred  by  tuber  unit 
method  since  1911.  We  are  offering  this  first  class  stock 
at  $1.40  I  er  bu.;  6  Im.,  $0.50;  10  bu.,  $l!i.  (  ash  with 

order.  This  stock  treated,  sprayed  and  Held  inspected 
for  disease.  RILEY  BROS.,  Men  nett,  New  Y  ork 


DA  I_f  I  I  A  C  The  finestof  all  flowers. 

■‘W’  **  A-*  *  ^direct  from  grow  er. 
Strong  tubers,  guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Full  cultural  directions  with  every  order.  No  order 
too  small.  Send  for  list.  E.  J.  SCHULER.Wyandanch.  N  T, 


Golden  Orange  Flint  Seed  Corn 

till  days:  82.50  bn.  Giant  White  Cap.  yellow  dent. 
Fills  silo  with  corn,  not  all  stalks.  Special  price 
car  lots  Harry  Vail,  New  Milford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Guaranteed  Seed  of  Hughes  Variety 

Makes  the  growth  i  n  one  season  that  ordinary  clov¬ 
ers  doin  two.  Write  at  once  before  limited  supply 
is  exhausted.  The  DeGrafl  Food  Co.,  DeGran,  O. 


Plum-farmer  Itluek.  <  utlibcrt  Red  Raspberry 

Sets.  $15  thousand.  Grower.  FRANK  A.  CARR,  Stanley,  N.Y. 


'll)  .1  \  Ou„o  I  iilenehed.pncked  in  bags.  $18 

W  OOU  Asnes  per  ton  F.  O.  it.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 

XV.  H.  LEIDY,  -  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  SEED  CORN 

We  pleased  man  v  last  year  and  ean  do  the  same  this  tear. 
A.  H.  KISSER  -  Bainbridge,  Pa. 


For  Sale— MangleCattleBceta  Ask  for  quotations. 

John  L.  Sliultz  Sons  Co.,  Inc..  Syracuse.  N.  Tl . 


30Q 


bu.  Dibbell’*  Russets,  hill  selected.  $1  bu.;  second 
Size,  50e.  LESTKR  BENNETT,  VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 


MAKE  YOUR  1921  GARDEN  BETTER 

by  planting  the  Knmnus  TII7T  PI  A  TVJ'I’C 
CABBAGE  ONION,  TOMATO  lit  1  rLALNla 
and  POTATO  PLANTS,  all  varieties,  500  postpaid.  J1  50; 
1.0110,  52.50;  by  express.  |2.  Special  price  large  lots. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TIFT  PLANT  COMPANY  •  ALBANY,  GC0RCI* 
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(Horticultural  Notes 


Large  commercial  fruitgrow¬ 
ers  no  longer  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  lime-sulphur  solution 
as  an  insecticide  and  a  clean¬ 
up  for  trees.  You,  too,  will  find 


more  easily  handled,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  equally  effective 
in  all  spraying  operations.  It 
is  a  barium-sulphur  compound 
with  both  ingredients  active.  A 
fine  dry  powder,  light  weight, 
dissolves  quickly.  No  leakage 
or  waste.  Simply  add  water  in 
the  field.  A  full  line  of  Insecti¬ 
cides  and  Fungicides  bears  the 
Orchard  Brand  name. 

Free  Spraying  Service 

We  advise,  direct  and  co-operate  with 
fruit  growers  in  all  spraying  matters. 
Write  us  plainly  about  your  spraying 
problems.  Our  Service  Department 
answers  inquiries  personally.  Your 
name  on  our  mailing  list  brings  you 
our  Bulletin  issued  seasonably  with 
timely  spraying  information.  Address 

General  CfiemicaU^ 

Insecticide  Dept.2$  Broad  St.  NewYork^v. V5* 
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This 

®  Nozzle 
Won't  Clog 

Here’s  a  nozzle 
that  saves  your 
tinie  and  your 

©  temper.  The  patent  screen  ® 
strains  out  all  the  sediment. 

There’s  no  bothersome  clogging,  no 
wasted  solution  when  you  use 


You  need  only  guide  the  nozzle  and 
the  Auto-Spray  puts  on  a  fine  mist  or 
— ^  Bond  stream.  A  alight  pressure 

©ftho  thumb  starts  and  shuts 
off  the  flow  of  solution.  Every 
farmer,  gardener  and  home 
maker  should  have  one.  Nearly 
40  other  styles,  big  and  little. 

Our  Spraying  Calendar 
will  keep  you  one  move  ahead 
of  the  bugs  and  blights.  It’s 
free.  Send  for  it  today  and 
ask  for  Catalog. 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Co. 
892  Maple  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Garden 


RUNLITE  Cultivator 


Delivered  anywhere 
in  the  United  States 

Eight  running,  strong  and  durable,  teeth 
oscillate,  relieving  strain,  making  perfect 
dust”  mulch.  Increase  yield,  improve 
quality  of  Fruit,  Flowers  or  Vegetables. 
Complete  with  handle.  At  Hardware 
Dealers,  Seed  Stores  or  from  the  factory. 
Unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

CIRCULARS  ON  REOUEST 

Runlite  Company,  itha.a,  n.  y. 


one  best  spray” 

^/or  fruits  and  vegetables  - 1 


Read  about  Pyrox,  the  combined  poison  and 
fungicide,  in  the  April  9th  issue  of  this  paper. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


within  a 
might  to 
mnde  and 


Starting  a  Grape  Nursery 

I  have  had  20  years’  experience  in 
farming.  There  are  some  nice  vineyards 
around  here,  but  I  have  had  very  little 
actual  experience  with  grapes.  I  intend 
to  plant  about.  30  acres  of  grapes,  and 
would  like  to  raise  my  own  plants.  What 
is  the  best  time  to  make  my  cuttings,  and 
how  to  make  them?  What  kind  of  soil 
in  which  to  plant  and  how  to  take  care 
of  them?  Can  most  of  the  work  be  done 
with  horse-drawn  cultivator?  How  can  I 
take  plants  from  soil;  also  liest  time  to 
take  up  plants:  whether  in  the  Fall  and 
store  in  cool  cellar  or  in  Spring  as  fast 
as  planted?  Can  I  plant  m.v  cuttings  next 
Spring  and  set  some  of  the  plants  out 
in  the  field  next  Fall?  Is  it  safe  to  plant 
in  the  Fall  or  is  it  better  to  wait  until 
Spring?  How  deep  should  they  be  plant¬ 
ed  and  how  far  apart  each  way?  Should 
they  be  fertilized  when  planted?  If  so. 
which  is  best,  manure,  bone  or  complete 
fertilizer?  How  deep  should  they  be  cov¬ 
ered?  Would  like  some  Concord  and 
some  Worden.  Which  can  stand  a  slight¬ 
ly  moist  soil,  or  is  there  no  difference? 
Could  you  suggest  any  reliable,  practical 
book  to  cover  the  whole  subject  that  you 
would  consider  a  safe  guide  to  follow? 
Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  w  K. 

Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  best 
rime  to  take  wood  for  grape  cuttings, 
some  preferring  the  Fall,  others  midwin¬ 
ter.  The  writer  prefers  late  Fall  or  early 
inter,  before  the  very  low  temperatures 
occur.  In  general  practice  they  are  made 
from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  until  early 
Spring.  Only  the  best  matured  cane's 
should  be  used  for  cutting  (purposes. 

I  hese  should  be  taken  from  tile  vines  as 
fast  as  the  vines  are  pruned,  and  they 
should  be  made  into  cuttings 
few  days.  Not  over  a  week 
elapse  before  the  cuttings  are 
heeled  in  in  the  storage  pit. 

The  canes  are  severed  close  from  the 
older  wood  ;  then  starting  from  this  cut 
end  a  cut  is'  made  just  below  the  nearest 
bud  :  some  prefer  to  cut  through  the  hud. 
If  it  is  decided  that  the  cuttings  shall  be 
10  inches  long  the  next  cut  is  made  10 
inches  above,  but  so  made  that  an  inch  or 
more  of  cane  projects  above  the  upper 
hud.  Then  a  cut  is  made  just  below  the 
next  hud  of  the  cane,  and  so  on  until  all 
the  wood  of  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  is 
used.  Oftentimes  the  upper  part  of  the 
cane  may  be  immature,  in  which  case  it 
should  not  he  used.  Again,  if  the  cane  he 
broken  that  part  of  it  should  be  discarded. 
The  cuttings  are  usually  tied  in  bundles 
of  a  hundred  each,  with  all  the  butt  ends 
together,  and  so  placed  that  these  ends 
will  all  be  at  about  the  same  level. 

A  pit  should  be  dug  in  a  loose,  well- 
drained  soil,  preferably  in  a  location  with 
a  southern  exposure.  This  should  he  dug 
deep  enough  so  that  when  the  bundles  of 
cuttings  are  placed  on  end  in  an  inverted 
position  they  can  be  covered  with  four  or 
five  inches  of  soil  when  the  pit  is  filled. 
As  fast  as  the  cuttings  are  bundled  they 
should  be  placed  on  end  and  in  one  en'd 
of  the  pit  with  the  butt  ends  up  and  cov¬ 
ered.  After  all  have  been  placed,  a  layer 
of  straw  is  put  on  over  the  soil.  They 
are  stored  in  this  location  until  the  time 
of  planting.  When  the  temperature  be¬ 
gins  to  warm  the  air  in  the  Spring  the 
layer  of  straw  is  removed,  and  gradually 
the  soil  is  removed  so  that  only  two  inches 
of  it  remains  over  the  ends.  In  this  lati¬ 
tude  cuttings  are  usually  put  out  in  the 
field  beginning  about  May  15. 

A  well-drained  gravelly  or  sandy  loam 
is  preferred  for  growing  grape  roots,  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  too  rich  in  organic 
matter.  Large  quantities  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure  are  indispensable  in  grow¬ 
ing  the  .roots.  'Hie  cuttings  are  planted 
in  deep  furrows  that  are  opened  with  a 
two-horse  plow,  or  with  a  special  tool 
employed  by  nurserymen  for  this  purpose. 
These  furrows  are  spaced  about  22  in., 
and  the  cuttings  are  placed  about  2  in. 
apart  in  the  rows.  They  are  set  so  that 
the  upper  hud  will  project  just  above  the 
soil  level  when  the  furrow  is  filled.  The 
tillage  required  is  performed  through  the 
use  of  the  single-horse  cultivator,  and 
much  hand  labor  must  lie  done  with  the 
hoe. 

Grape  roots  are  usually  dug  in  the  Fall, 
some  preferring  simply  to  plow  them  out, 
while  others  use  a  special  tree-digging 
tool  for  the  purpose.  If  one  could  foretell 
just  what  or  how  severe  the  Winter  tem¬ 
peratures  might  he.  the  roots  could  be 
lcft_  in  the  ground  until  the  following 
Spring,  or  until  the  time  of  planting. 
Assuming  that  the  roots  are  dug  in  the 
Fall  they  may  he  stored  in  a  cool  cellar 
that  is  kept  just  above  the  freezing  point 
and  which  is  not  allowed  to  become  too 
dry. 

If  is  far  better  to  set  out  the  vineyard 
in  the  Spring  rather  than  in  the  Fall:  ex¬ 
cept  in  unusual  situations  and  soils.  The 
vines  are  planted  so  that  they  stand  at 
about  the  same  deptli  as  they  stood  in  the 
nursery  row.  or  they  are  set  so  that  the 
area  from  which  the  shoots  have  grown  is 
about  at  the  ground  level.  Guttings 
planted  in  the  Spring  will  yield  some 
vines  that  can  he  set  the  following  Spring. 
Others  of  them  will  not  have  made  roots 
good  enough  to  plant  in  the  vineyard,  but 
which  must  bo  again  planted  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  row. 

In  ordinary  soils  planting  of  the  vines 
is  usually  with  the  rows  8  ft.  apart  and 
with  the  vines  8  ft.  apart  in  the  rows. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  manure  the  field 
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A  Farmer’s  Idea 

Our  Mr.  D.  B.  Smith,  born  and  brought  up 
on  a  farm,  found  the  old  way  of  killing  bugs 
and  insects,  with  brush  and  pail,  slow,  hard 
work  and  inefficient.  After  years  of  experi¬ 
ment  he  invented  the  first  Hand  and  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  Sprayer  ever  produced. 

Being  familiar  with  a  farmer’s  require¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Smith  recommends  to  you 

^Banner 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

for  all  around  farm  or  garden  use. 

Sprays  trees,  shrubs,  potatoes  and  field 
crops  for  insects  and  fungus;  sprays  stables, 
pig  and  poultry  pens;  barn  yards  for  lice 
and  vermin  and  for  disinfecting.  Used  for 
whitewashing  stables,  poultry  houses  and 
fences  and  for  washing  windows,  buggies, 
autos  and  for  spraying  cattle. 

Built  for  work.  Heavy  brass  or'galvanized 
steel,  well  riveted  tank— holds  4  gallons. 
Seamless  brass  pump — 2  inches  diameter; 
brass  castings.  Automatic  Brass  Non- 
cloggable  Nozzle,  throws  longdistance  fine 
mist  or  coarse  spray.  Easily  operated  by 
man  or  boy. 

Be  sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  it  by  name, 
if  he  can’t  supply  you,  write 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

50  Genesee  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

On  sale  in  New  York  City  at  No.  98  Chambers  St. 

We  make  50  different  atylea  and  «i ,.r»  of  .prayer.  If 
you  are  interested  in  smaller  or  larger  .pravers  send 
for  catalog.  1  J 


Farmers !  Loan  to  Farmers ! 


INVEST  your  money  safely  in  our  basic  industry — 
farming.  Place  it  through  the  Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 
This  organization,  operating  under  the  State  Banking 
Department,  loans  to  reliable  New  York  State  farmers 
exclusively. 

Yon  can  invest  as  little  as  $100  and  as  much  as  you 
like  in  Farmers  Fund.  Inc.  one-year  Collateral  Trust 
Gold  Notes.  We  pay  you  614%  interest  and  give  you 
ample  security. 

Behind  these  Trust  Gold  Notes  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
Farmers  Fund,  Inc.  We  further  safeguard  your  money 
by  depositing  as  collateral  with  the  Lincoln-AUiance 
Bank  of  Rochester,  New  York,  farmers'  notes  equal  to 
120r4  the  face  value  of  our  Trust  Gold  Notes. 

Write  for  particulars  and  interesting  booklet. 


FARMERS  FUND,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 

Capital,  $400,000  Surplus,  $115,000 
Lincoln- Alliance  Bank  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LATEST  OUT 

"Log  and  Tree  Saw 

MOW  you' can  get  the  latest  WITTE  Arm 
Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed 


Log  Saw  for  sawing  up  logs  any  size. 
Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow — goes  any 
where— saws  up-hill,  down-hill  or  on  level. 
Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper- 
ated  by  a  high  power,  frost-proof 

WITTE  4 -Cycle  Engine 

Costs  only  25  to 50  cents  a  day  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Double  the  powerneeded  for  saw¬ 
ing  Iokb  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
rig.  Can  be  used  for  belt  work. 

New  WITTE  Tree  Saw 

At  low  cost  additional  you  can 
now  get  the  now  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  dowo 
trees  any  Bize. 

Send  for  L  and  Tree 
Saw  t  taloc. 


Quick 
Change 
From 


_  NOW 

For  this  Complete  Leg  Saw 

V.  O.  It .  Kansas  City ,  Sto. 
From  Pittsburgh, Pa.,  a ddt’i-HO 

Don’t  buy  any  Log  Saw,  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
—  you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
IffO  In  Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 

“  v  the  market.  Cuts  much  faster  than  for- 

f  <>pn  mer  rigs.  On  tests  we  cut  2-ft.  log  in  90 

—  *  seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts ’em  close  to  the 

ground.  Goes  anywhere.  We  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete  description  of  this 
Wonderful  outfit  FREE.  BRANCH  BUZZ  SAW  S23.50. 

WITTE  Engine  Works 

1895  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Bldg..  Pitsburgli,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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NICOTINE 

(  PRODUCTS  ) 


T obacco  Dust 

with  a  full  1%  Nicotine  Strength  guaranteed 

For  dusting  fruit  trees 

finely  ground  and  screened — ready  for  use 

Prices 

Retail  Wholesale 

100-lb.  sacks  $4.00  each  $3.00  (sacks  paper  lined) 
2-lb.  drums  .25  “  2.00  per  dozen 

/.  o.  b.  St  Louis,  Mo. 


Nicotine  Sulphate  40%  strength 

in  10,  2  and  '/>-\b.  tins 

Free  Nicotine  40%  strength 

in  8,  2  and  j/2-lb.  tins  and  1  oz.  bottles 

Nicotine  Fumigator  12y2%  strength 

in  10  and  2  '/>- lb.  tins 

HALL  TOBACCO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. ) 

3955  Park  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Read  about  Pyrox,  the  combined  poison  and 
fungicide,  in  the  April  9th  issue  of  this  paper. 


8a°iI‘ 4  Valuable  Farms  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  Md. 

rantoJiff  from  20  to  100  a<*r**s»  Price*,  and  ferine,  to  suit 
the  purchaser.  IIiiihH  A  M orrU,  FederitNIm i**r,  Md. 


HARDWARE  BUSINESS, 
STORE  AND  PROPERTY 

OSWEGO  COUNTV  COUNTRY  STORK,  which 
made  present  owner  independent  and  who  wish--* 
to  retire  is  offered  at  low  price —  including  stool  , 
pood  will  and  store  property.  Price  $!l.000  only 
part  cash  required.  Particulars  from 
I..  G’.  Cl,  ARK  Id,  Port  .Jefferson,  I,.  I. 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  .sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  8 took  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MAMOEVIUE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc..  Oept.  I.  Oleati.  N  Y. 


MAKI  4  DOl.I.lIt  AN  HOI  K.  SELL  M  KXIIICTk 
a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leak* 
in  all  u  t  e  n  a  1 1  a.  8am pie  package  f pee. 
COLLETTE  MI  L.  CO.,  Kept.  10*  Amsterdam.  \.\  . 


GET  MORE 


THE 

GRASS  CROP 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS 

MARK  ON 
THE  BAG 


OUT  OF 
YOUR  SEED 
THIS  YEAR 
Than  Ever  Before 


THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 


'T'HIS  book  will  help  a 
lot,  by  eliminating  the 
rule-o’-thumb  planting.  It 
shows  why  a  man  often  gets 
a  heavy  stand  of  grass  when 
his  neighbor  won’t  raise 
enough  for  bedding.  It’s  the 
experience  of  hundreds  of 
plantings  boiled  down  into 
good  old  horse  sense  read¬ 
ing.  Send  for  this  book  now. 


Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Office  and  Works,  Portland,  Conn. 


Use  This  Coupon  or  Write  Us  ■ 

Gentlemen: — 

Without  charge  please  send  uiyour  interesting  book  J 

entitled  ‘‘The„Grass  Crop.”  | 

l 

i 

. . . . . Name  I 

i 

. . R.  F.  D.  i 

it  1 

City . State . .  * 

. '  jJ 


thoroughly  a  year  before  the  vineyard  is 
to  be  planted.  This  application  should 
give  the  vhcs  a  good  start,  after  which 
time  they  can  be  maintained  either 
through  the  use  of  manure  or  commercial 
fert  ilizors. 

Neither  the  Concord  nor  Worden  is 
tolerant  of  a  wet  soil.  One  succeeds  about 
equally  with  the  other.  In  fact,  their  re¬ 
quirements  are  very  similar.  But  few  of 
the  desirable  varieties  will  stand  much 
soil  water. 

Probably  the  latest  and  best  4x>ok  on 
the  subject  of  grape  growing  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  phases  is  “American  drape  Crowing,” 
by  U.  I*.  Hedrick.  “The  Grape  Grower’s 
Guide.”  by  Fuller,  and  “American  Grape 
Growing  and  Wine  Making.”  <by  Hu.s- 
mann,  discuss  the  many  problems  of  the 
vineyardist  uite  thoroughly*  F.  E.  G. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITV-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 
Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c:  lamb  chops,  lb.,  25c;  mutton,  lb.. 
12  to  25c:  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  14  to  18c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.  28c;  neck  cuts, 
lb.,  10c:  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  roasting  pigs, 
lb,  25c;  salt  pork,  lb..  23c;  veal  Chops, 
lb.,  35c;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  40c ;  rabbits, 
lb.,  35c;  round  steak,  lb..  22c;  pork  loins, 
lb..  20  to  25c;  sliced  bam,  lb.,  35c ;  bris¬ 
ket  bacon,  lb.,  22c. 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb..  32  to 
35c:  old  roosters,  lb..  22c;  turkey,  lb., 
45  to  50c;  geese,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  kb..  40c. 
Dressed  poultry  —  Fowls,  heavy,  lb . 
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veal,  prime 

.  lb- 

16c; 

common, 

lb..  14c;  sausage,  l-b  , 
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Ducks, 

live,  lb- 

40  to  15c 

;  dressed. 

50c;  live 

chickens 

lb.,  35c;  d: 

reused 

1.  lb- 

35  to  40c : 
35  to  40c  ; 
75  to  80c : 
lb.,  45  to 


fowls,  live,  lb 
turkeys,  live,  lb 
geese,  live.  lb.. 
50c;  guinea 


;.)c 

55c 

25c 

1 


.$1 ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb 
Butter,  lb..  50  to  60< 
duck  eggs,  55  to  00c 
Italian  cheese,  lb  .  45 
Apples,  bu..  50c  to 


hens, 

40c. 

eggs.  45  to 
lard,  lb., 
to  50c. 

$1 .50 


dressed. 
;  dressed. 

dressed, 
ve.  each. 


50c 

25c 


beans. 


dry. 

bu..  84;  per  qt.,  15  to  20c;  beets,  bu..  50 
to  65c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  35  to  50c ; 
per  100.  $3;  red,  per  doz..  60c;  curly,  per 
doz..  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  celery 
hearts,  doz..  75  to  00c ;  stalks,  doz.,  60  to 
75c;  garlic,  lb.,  20c;  horseradish  roots, 
bunch.  10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  $1.40  to 
82.80;  onions,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  onions, 
hothouse,  doz.  40c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1  ;  popcorn,  bu.,  $1  : 
potatoes,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  rutabagas,  bu., 
50  to  60c;  sage,  lb.  10c;  sauerkraut,  lb., 
5c;  turnips,  bu..  50c;  Winter  squash,  lb.. 
4c' vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  60c. 
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15c. 
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75; 

citrons,  each.  10 

to  15c ;  era 

n  berries, 

qt, 

20c 

dried  apples,  Hu.  12 ^c. 

Beans,  dry.  lb..  *7e;  beets,  bn..  $1.15; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  lc ;  red.  lb.  2c;  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  00c;  cauliflower,  best.  10c; 
celery,  bunch,  12c;  eggplant,  best,  each, 
15c;  medium,  10c;  horseradish  roots,  lb.. 
20c;  lettuce,  large  •  heads.  8c;  onions, 
green,  bunch,  5c;  dry,  bu..  75c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.15;  potatoes,  bn..  75c;  small.  60c; 
rhubarb,  lb.  5c;  radishes,  white,  bunch. 
8c;  round  red,  8c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c; 
spinach,  peck.  30c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.. 
3c;  rutabagas,  bn..  00c;  vegetable  oysters, 
bunch.  10c. 


buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


BUTTER — C  HEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  promising  higher;  creamery.  48 
to  55c;  dairy.  38  to  45c;  crocks,  25  to 
40c;  common,  25  to  30c.  Cheese,  firm, 
daisies  and  longhorns.  26  to  30c;  flats. 
25  to  20c.  Eggs,  easier,  hennery,  30  to 
45c;  State  and  Western  candled,  36  to 
38c ;  no  storage  offered. 

POULTRY—  RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkeys,  48  to 
62c;  fowl.  35  to  38c;  chickens.  32  to  34c; 
capons.  50  to  60c;  old  roosters.  28  to 
20c;  ducks.  42  to  44c;  geese.  32  to  35c. 
Live  poultry,  easier;  turkeys,  40  to  45c; 
fowl,  34  to  38c;  old  roosters,  25  to  26c: 
ducks.  35  to  40c ;  geese,  27  to  28c.  Rab¬ 
bits.  steady  ;  jacks,  pair.  00c  to  $1  ;  cot¬ 
tontails.  25  lu  45c. 

APPI.ES— POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  King.  Spitzenberg,  bu.. 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  Soy.  $1.25  to  $1.60;  Bald¬ 
win.  Greening.  $1  to  $1.25;  seconds,  50 
to  05c*.  Potatoes,  higher;  good  to  fancy, 
white,  bu.,  70  to  80c;  seconds.  40  to  50c; 
Bermudas,  bbb.  $11  to  $12.25;  sweets, 
hamper,  $1 .75  to  $3. 

GRAPES  A.V1  BERRIES 

Grapes,  quiet;  California  Emperors, 
keg,  $7  to  $7.50.  Strawberries,  stronger ; 
Southern,  qt..  60  to  80c.  Cranberries, 
weak  ;  (’ape  God.  bbl..  $14  to  $15. 

(Continued  on  page  483) 


How  Mr.  Baldic  W on 
the  Sweepstakes 


"I  tvas  awarded  the  sweep- 
stakes  at  the  Central  Maine 
Fair  at  Waterville  this  year. 
J also  got  40  ribbons,  mostly 
blue,  and  received  the  high¬ 
est  praise  from  everybody 
for  the  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  my  products.  1  give 
a  great  deal  of  credit  to 
Agricultural  Gypsum  for 
these  excellent  results.  J 
shall  use  Gypsum  on  my 
em  '  farm  next  year.’’ 


The  experience  of  Mr.  Baldic  is 
a  typical  example  of  the  gratify¬ 
ing  results  obtained  by  the 
systematic  use  of  Agricultural 
Gypsum.  You  can  accomplish 
similar  results  yourself.  Take 
your  alfalfa  or  clover,  for  in¬ 
stance.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
Agricultural  Gypsum  to  increase 
the  tonnage  yield  of  alfalfa  and 
clover  several  hundred  per  cent, 
and  the  nitrogen  and  protein 
fixed  by  mem  still  more.  Send 
for  our  free  illustrated  book, 
which  tells  how  and  why.  It  will 
be  mailed  promptly,  postpaid. 

GYPSUM  INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  18,  111  W.  Washington  St. 

Chicago,  III. 

Your  Building  Supply  Dealer  Has 
Agricultural  Gypsum  in  Stock 
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Big  Reduction  in  £ 
Prices  of  Crown  ^ 
Grain  Drills  ^ 


Take  advantage  of  the  large  price 
reduction  on  the  CROWN  Line  of 
Grain  Drills  and  Lime  Sowers. 


We  are  giving  the  farmers  every  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  cost  of  our  line  for  the 
Spring  Sowing. 


New  Needham  Crown  Drills  are 
equipped  with  the  improved  Wizard 
fertilizer  feed.  This  feed  with  the 
famous  Crown  Grain  feed  makes  the 
New  Drill  the  bestl  _ 
in  the  market  today. |  LrOWIl  Mlg.  Co. 

1 12  Wayne  St. 
Phelpi,  New  York 


If  in  need  of  aGrainDrill 
write  us  for  catalog. 


* 


The  FREDERICK  COUNTY  Combination  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


Write  for  freo 
Literature 


QUALITY 


AND 


SI  R VICE 


COMBINED 


Exclusive  Patented  Features  olac*-  the  Frederick 
County  Combination  Lime  &  Fertilizer  Spreader 

miles  ancatl  of  other**.  Keuii  why.  tspreadti  wenly 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions.  Spider-force-feed  with  chain 
agitators  insure  perfect  spreading  of  any  kind  of  lime,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  commercial  fertilizer.  It  simply  cannot  choke.  Control 
quantity  from  •'••at.  Throw  In  and  out  of  gear  from  seat.  Built  low- 
down  so  wind  doesn't  blow  lime  over  driver.  Equipped  with  acre 
measure,  and  indicator  so  you  can  spread  quantity  you  desire  to 
spread  at  all  times.  Screen  and  lid  keep  out  foreign  matter  and 
lain.  Neck-yoke,  double  and  single-trees  furnished.  Designed 
and  built  of  materials  that  make  us  aufe  on  our  absolute  .*  vear 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  literature  and  low  price  on  highest 
quality  spreader  made. 

W00USB0R0  LIME  SPREADER  COMPANY.  Dept.  0.4B,  Woodsbors.  Md 


Kill  Rats  way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  hy  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  haun  human 
beings,  dogs.  cats,  hi  i  ds,  chick  i  ris  or 
pets.  Oufckly  clears  duellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  Is  called  Dany.-z  Virus. 

_  rj,*.  I,  Get  our  free  hook  on  rals  and 

r  l66  DC  ■  l\  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
ami  how  *■>  get  some. 


0.  A.  Virus,  Ltd.,  121  West  15tli  Street,  New  York 


GENUINE  CHAMPION  Improves  Milk  Quality 

Cools  milk — removes  odors — halt!,  germ  growlh 
— stops  waste  and  loss — saves  its  low  cost  in  one 
week.  If  vour  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
ifor  free  folder. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., Dept.  KCortlaud,N,X. 


Colic  Kills  Horses  'SC 

Sucre** fully  used  for  yenrs.  Prevent*  colic  Iobhcb.  $1  04  a  bottle 
postpaid.  Money  back  if  it  fails.  Send  for  FREE  Ve«t Pocket  Veter¬ 
inary  Adviser.  IlaacrihcH  over  200  other  Home  and  Cattlo  Dineases. 

FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300 Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago 
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r  IT’S 


MR.  FARMER 

S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


1 


BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 


AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 


Containing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Write  for  booklets  describing  this 
material  and  its  use  on  various 
crops.  Carloads  and  less. 


NITRATE  OF  POT  ASH 

Analysing 

42%  ACTUAL  POTASH 
15%  AMMONIA 


One  ton  of  this  material  contains  as 
much  Potash  as  1750  lbs.  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  as  much  Ammonia  as 
1650  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  3400  lbs. 
of  the  two  combined,  and  you  save 
$30  to  $40  per  ton.  Carloads  and  less. 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Containing  32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  and  TANKAGE 

CARLOAD  LOTS  ONLY 


Get  our  prices  before  _  ju  order 
your  fertilizers  this  year. 


Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


Buys  Strongest 
'Fastest  Farm  Mixer 

^ htO.de  Farmers  everywhere 

_  are  Bavin g  contractors*  1 
profits  by  building  their  own  concrete  foun«  ■ 
clations,  barn  floors,  bog  troughs,  feeding 
floors,  manure  pits  and  fence  post  with 
the  Kwik-Mix  Concrete  Mixer. 


has  capacity  of 
cubic  feet.  Mixes 
better  concrete 
faster  and  with 
Iess>«prk  than  can 


lessen: 

be  done  with  shovels  or  infeftgT  mixers. 
Hatch  a  minute  throughout  the  day.  Operate 
it  by  hand  or  hitch  to  farm  engine.  Huilt 
entirely  of  iron  and  steel  —  nothing  to 
break  or  wear  out  — lasts  a  lifetime. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


Never  before,  to 
_  nowletlge  has  such 
husky,  efficient  con- 
creto  mixer  been  sold  to  any 
one  at  such  a  remarkably  low 
price.  Send  at  once  for 
complete  details  of  this  amaz¬ 
ing  offer.  Learn  how  you  can 
secure  this  wonderful  mixer 
at  the  special  30-day  price  of 
$49.  Write  today. 

Badger  Wire  &  Iron  Works 
lOlnClnvelund  Ave..  Milwaukee. WisT 


Every  Farm  Use 

Red  Seal  Batteries 
spark  strongest— last 
longest — always  de¬ 
pendable.  Have  the  con- ' 
fidence  of  >11  power  farmers. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Every  "Red  Seal”  he 
sells  is  guaranteed.  Ask 
dealer  also  for  engine 
owner*'  handbook,  fr««  to 
uaera  of  Ked  Heal  Batteries  . 
Manhattan 

Electrical  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  —  Chicago 
8t.  Louis  —  SanFrancieco. 
Factories  in 

Jersey  City,  St.  Louis, 
tavenns.  O. 


Keep  Your  Garden' 

Free  From  Weeds 


There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  It  saves  the  moisture — Makes 
your  vegetables  GROW. 


RARKFR  VVecder,  MuU  her  uiid  Cultivator 
u niv nr iv  3  Garden  Xools  x 


Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust 
into  a  level.  porouB,  moisture- retain  ini'  mulch 
—all  in  one  operation.  Eight  reel  blades  re¬ 
volve  against  a  stationary  underground 
knife— like  a  lawn  mower.  “Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used."  Cuts  runners.  Aerates 
the  soil.  Works  right  up  to  plants. 
Has  leaf  guards,  also  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation  A  boy  can  run  it — do  more 
and  better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  5  sizes.  Inexpensive. 

Write  TODAY  for  free  illan- 
titrated  book  and  Mpecial 
Factory- to  User  offer 

BARKER  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  16 

David  City.  Neb. 


Notes  By  Prof.  Massey 


Growing  Asparagus  from  Seed 

You  advocate  sowing  asparagus  seed 
in  manured  trenches  rather  than  trans¬ 
planting  roots.  How  deep  should  seed 
be  planted,  and  how  soon  after  planting 
can  I  expect  to  make  cuttings?  What 
variety  and  how  much  seed  per  100  ft. 
would,  you.  suggest  planting  in  this  lo¬ 
cality?  When  should  thinning  he  started? 

Eden,  N.  Y.  t.  w. 

I  think  that  I  have  described  my 
method  of  growing  asparagus  some  time 
ago  in  THE  Tt.  X.-Y.  But  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that,  people  do  not  read 
suggestions  for  any  crop  unless  it  is 
in  answer  to  their  own  inquiry.  For  a 
garden  lied  dig  trenches  15  in.  deep  and 
•’>  ft.  apart.  In  these  trenches  place  old 
rotten  manure,  filling  the  trench  half  full, 
packed  down.  Cover  with  three  inches 
of  soil  and  sow  seed  thinly  in  a  row 
in  this.  When  plant  tops  are  ns  long 
as  your  finger  thin  them  to  two  feet 
apart.  Cultivate  clean,  gradually  filling 
in  the  soil  around  the  plants  till  level. 
Fse  side  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda 
twice  during  the  season  to  push  a  rapid 
growth.  Cover  heavily  with  stable  manure 
in  the  Fall  and  dig  in  in  the  Spring  and 
ridge  soil  slightly  over  the  rows  with  the 
garden  hand  plow.  Cultivate  clean  and 
again  urge  the  growth  by  side  dressings 
(not  touching  the  plants)  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  You  can  probably  cut  some 
fairly  good  stalks  the  second  Spring. 
Manure  every  Fall  and  cultivate  clean 
every  Summer.  In  your  section  stop 
cutting  when  market  gardeners  there  atop. 
Here  we  stop  June  10.  As  to  varieties, 
there  is  little  difference.  Palmetto  seems 
less  liable  to  disease,  hut  f  can  take  seed 
from  wild  asparagus  that  grows  plentifully 
along  our  salt  water  estuaries  and  make 
as  fat  stalks  as  any.  Big  asparagus  is 
a  matter  of  culture  and  feeding. 


Crossing  of  Potato  Tubers 

A  claims  that  by  cutting  out  and  insert¬ 
ing  eyes  of  one  potato  into  another,  he 
can  get  them  to  cross  and  thus  secure  a 
different  variety.  B  claims  that  potatoes 
only  cross  through  the  flower,  and  the  po¬ 
tato  eyes  planted  will  produce  the  variety 
they  were  taken  from.  Of  course  there 
will  he  a  mixture  in  the  hill  corresponding 
to  the  eyes  from  the  different  varieties. 
What  do  you  say?  G.  w.  it. 

Denver.  Col. 

That  the  insertion  of  eyes  of  one  po¬ 
tato  into  another  will  make  a  cross  is 
pure  nonsense.  The  inserted  eye  may 
grow,  and  the  eyes  in  the  interior  of  the 
potato  may  grow.  But  they  will  not  mix 
or  cross.  The  first  Early  Rose  potatoes 
I  ever  saw  were  three  for  which  I  paid  $1 
to  Mr.  B.  I\.  Bliss,  a  New  York  seedsman, 
who  sent  them  out.  Someone  broke  into 
the  package  en  route  and  out  out  every 
eye.  But  as  the  outside  eyes  are  only  the 
terminal  buds  of  the  cluster  of  branches 
inside  the  mass  of  the  potato,  f  cut  the 
potatoes  just  as  though  the  spaces  from 
which  the  eyes  had  been  cut  were  buds, 
and  every  piece  grew,  for  the  potato  is 
full  of  embedded  buds,  or  eyes.  But  none 
of  them  will  cross  with  another  variety. 
The  only  way  to  cross  plants  is  through 
using  the  pollen  of  one  variety  or  species 
on  the  srigmatic  part,  of  the  pistil  of  an¬ 
other.  and  even  then  it  may  only  excite 
seed-making  without  a  real  cross. 


Peach  Rot  and  Curculio 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  trees?  I  have  several  peach 
and  pear  trees  and  one  Gold  Drop  plum. 
They  bloom  strongly,  but  soon  the  fruit, 
begins  to  wilt.  Some  on  one  side,  one- 
half  or  one-third,  will  mature  fairly  well. 
The  others  will  drop  and  some  hang  on 
until  next  Spring.  The  plums  will  rot  be¬ 
fore  they  mature.  The  trees  are  12  or  IT 
years  old  and  hear  fruit  every  year. 

Luray,  Ya.  w.  s. 

Your  peaches  are  affected  by  the  brown 
rot  and  your  plumg  by  the  curculio.  The 
best,  treatment  for  the  peaches  will  be  to 
spray  them  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
wash.  Put  5  lbs.  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
in  a  barrel.  Then  make  up  the  sulphur 
into  a  paste  and  add  it  to  the  lime. 
Then  start  the  lime  to  slaking,  and  when 
it  is  completed  add  25  gallons  of  water. 
Spray  the  trees  with  this  at  once,  and 
again  after  the  bloom  is  off,  and  a  third 
time  after  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  the  end 
of  your  little  finger.  'or  the  curculio  on 
the  plum  mix  one  part  of  calcium  arse¬ 
nate  in  two  parts  of  air-slaked  lime,  and 
dust  the  tree  well  with  this  with  a  blow 
duster,  and  repeat  it  if  washed  off. 


This  is  the  only  way  to 
cultivate  a  stump- field. 
Expensive  —  wasteful. 


Cultivation  is  easy  after 
stumps  are  blasted  out. 
Efficient  —  economical. 


Get  Your  Stumps  Out! 

It’s  Good  Business! 

•pVON’T  be  satisfied  any  longer  with  farming  in 
stumpy  fields.  The  returns  are  too  small 
compared  with  cost  of  labor. 

Blast  your  stumps  with 

(SUP®) 

RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

and  put  every  acre  of  your  land  into  paying  crops. 

Modern  farm  implements  must  be  used  to  get 
the  biggest  returns  from  your  land.  You  can’t 
use  gang-plows,  tractors,  and  reapers  in  stump- 
covered  fields. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  your  land-clearing. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Du  Pont 
Explosives  and  Blasting  Accessories. 

The  Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives  tells 
you  how  to  use  dynamite  for  stump  and  boulder 
blasting,  ditching,  -tree -planting  and  other  farm 
work.  Write  for  a  copy  TODAY.  It’s  free. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8C  Co.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Building  May  Building 

New  York  City  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ENGINE 


of  all 

ti  mes. 

Is  the’ time  to  buy  your  engine 
-while  my  prices  are  cut  to  the 
limit,  and  while  you  can  got 
quick  shipment.  Surely  you  can 
use  engine  power  at  these  prices 
to  cut  your  own  labor  cost  and 
keep  on  making  money. 


THIS  2  H-P.  (jj^v/y/Tp 

witte-s2Q?5 

Direct  to  You  on  Skids.  Ready  to  Use 

From  Pittsburgh  $5.00  More.  C. 

BIG  CUT  ON  ALL  SIZES 


90  Day  Test — 

Lifetime  Guarantee 

All  information  FREE.  Write  quic 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Remember  this  is  my  36th  year  in  the  engine  business.  You 
take  no  chances— You  buy  direct— Cash  or  Easy  Terms  if 
arranged  for.  Don’t  take  any  Engine,  Power  Saw,  Log 
Saw  or  Tree  Saw  until  you  get  my  Catalog  and  Price  List, 
Write  quick.  Address  nearest  shipping  point.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

1896  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1896  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Y///tf 

THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  GOOD  CROPS 

"As  ye  sow” — Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone — “so  shall 
ye  reap” — bigger,  better,  more  profitable  crops.  Solvay 
brings  crops  to  quick,  complete  maturity 
by  making  soil  sweet;  releasing  all  plant- 
food  to  the  growing  crops.  Guaran¬ 
teed  high  test  95%  carbonates — 
ground  fine,  furnace  dried,  easily 
spread.  Crop  improvement  shows 
first  harvest. 

Keep  posted  on  lime  and  Its  u» 

Write  for  Booklet — sent  FREE. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES  \ 


I  have  met  several  eases  of  what  we 
may  call  “suspended  conversation” — 
where  people  refuse  to  speak  to  each 
other.  It  usually  starts  with  some  quar¬ 
rel  or  some  misunderstanding.  Both 
parties  are  proud  and  stubborn,  and  both 
register  a  vow  that  they  will  not  '-peak 
first.  So  they  go  through  life  refusing  to 
talk.  If  any  communication  necessary 
they  conduct  it  through  some  third  party. 
If  you  have  ever  seen  one  of  these  foolish 
and  harmful  contests  of  pride  and  selfish¬ 
ness  you  will  understand  fully  what  I 
am  about  to  relate.  I  have  seen  quite  a 
number  of  them — usually  in  the  country. 
Years  ago  they  seemed  laughable,  but 
time  and  experience  have  shown  the  trag¬ 
edy  :  the  deep  pathos  and  weakening  of 
character  which  come  from  such  a  foolish 
way  of  living.  I  remember  when  I  was 
acting  as  a  book  agent  T  came  to  a  house 
in  the  woods  where  two  old  people  lived 
alone.  They  had  not  spoken  for  years 
and  they  at  once  seized  upon  me  to  act 
as  interpreter: 

“Tell  her  the  buttons  are  all  off  my 
vest .'  Tel]  her  the  hog  weighed  280 
pounds.  Tell  her  the  minister  is  coming 
to  dinner  tomorrow !” — These  were  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  old  man’s  instructions,  while 
his  wife  also  made  good  use  of  me. 

“Ask  him  who  that  was  went  by  this 
morning!  Tell  him  I’ve  got  to  have  a 
new  shawl.  Ask  him  what  he  did  with 
my  broom.  Tel]  him  Brown’s  folks  say 
they  have  two  setting  hens  for  him” — 
and  so  on. 

There  was  no  scolding  or  trouble.  They 
had  both  vowed  that  they  never  would 
speak  the  first  word.  No  doubt  they  had 
forgotten  what  the  original  quarrel  was 
all  about.  T  stayed  to  dinner  and  sold 
them  a  book  but  it  was  a  little  embar- 
assing  at  the  table. 

“Tell  her  I  want  some  more  tea.” 

“Tell  him  to  give  you  another  Alice  of 
ham.” 

“Tell  her  these  biscuits  need  a  Little 
more  shortening.” 

Tell  him  T  run  out  of  dry  wood.” 

$  $  3ft  9$  # 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  pathetic  beyond 
words  to  see  these  people  living  their  lone¬ 
ly  and  drab  lives  just  for  the  sake  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  silly  quarrel,  the  license  for 
which  expired  years  before.  For  I  think 
this  stubborn  pride  in  family  and  in  com¬ 
munity  life  is  what  keeps  country  people 
apart  and  prevents  true  oo-onerative 
work.  Our  great  organizations  will  break 
apart  like  a  pile  of  sand  unless  family 
and  community  life  can  rise  above  preju¬ 
dice  and  petty  quarrels.  The  old  couple 
that  I  shall  tell  about  were  both  very 
deaf.  If  you  make  a  study  of  deaf  people 
you  will  discover  that  they  absorb  from 
the  silence  in  which  they  live  either  a 
fierce  suspicion  and  prejudice  or  a  great 
confidence  and  faith  in  those  who 
surround  them.  It  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  way  they  occupy  their  minds  and  what 
they  read  and  think.  The  old  folks  I 
speak  of  were  rather  narrow  and  not  well 
read,  and  their  affliction  only  made  them 
suspicious.  They  had  not  spoken  for 
years.  I  doubt,  if  either  one  of  them  could 
remember  distinctly  what  the  original 
quarrel  was  about.  I  think  it  resulted 
from  the  misunderstanding  of  a  spoken 
word,  but  both  were  stubborn  and  both 
determined  that  the  other  must  speak 
first.  They  were  still  fond  of  each  other 
in  their  odd  way.  and  T  think  each  one 
was  longing  for  the  other  to  break  down 
the  foolish  barrier  by  speaking  the  first 
word  ;  but  habit  was  too  strong  for  that. 
They  had  one  ear  trumpet  between  them. 
Sometimes  the  minister  would  call  and 
offer  up  a  prayer  for  the  reconciliation, 
but  the  trouble  was  that  when  he  was 
justifying  the  woman,  the  man  would  be 
holding  the  ear  trumpet,  while  the  woman 
usually  had  it  while  lie  was  saying  a  good 
word  for  the  man.  So  these  old  people 
lived  on  in  the  silence  nursing  their  fan¬ 
cied  grievance  when  down  in  their  hearts 
both  of  them  would  gladly  have  strangled 
the  evil  child. 

*  *  i'f  *  * 

But  one  day  here  came  Charlie  Graham, 
the  neighbor’s  boy.  to  borrow  a  quart  of 
skim-milk.  Tie  got  close  to  the  old  lady 
and  screamed  : 

“Ma  wants  to  borrv  some  skim-milk  so 
she  can  make  a  pnddin’,  TTnele  Nat  is 
coming  to  visit.” 

The  old  lady  guessed  the  meaning  of 
his  errand  from  the  empty  pail. 

“Tell  him  to  lift  those  pans  down  from 
the  top  shelf.”  That  was  their  way  of 
using  a  third  party  as  an  interpreter. 
She  looked  at  her  husband  as  she  spoke, 
for  he  sat  hy  the  window  reading  his  farm 
paper.  Charlie  declares  that  he  had  a 
sore  throat  that  day,  and  that  made  it 
hard  for  him  to  talk.  So  he  went  over 
to  the  farmer  and  shook  his  pail  and  then 
pointed  to  the  high  pantry  shelf.  The 
farmer  was  hungry,  and  that  surely  tem¬ 
pers  the  understanding  of  the  sign  lan¬ 
guage. 

“She  wants  ue  to  eat  some  of  them  hot 
cookies,  eh?  I  call  that  kindly  of  her.  jf 
I  do  say  it.  Ask  her  how  long  before 
we’ll  have  dinner.” 

Charlie  went  faithfully  back  and  roared 
his  message.  The  deaf  usually  get  one 
or  two  important  words  and  twine  imagi¬ 
nation  around  them. 

“He  says  lie’s  a  miserable  sinner,  does 
he?  I’m  glad  he  begins  to  realize  bis 
state  of  existence.  Tell  him  my  wood  box 
is  empty,  and  if  he  don’t  fill  it  right  up 
I’ll  give  him  Cain.  That’s  just  what  he 
needs !” 


Charlie  took  the  ear  trumpet  and  went 
across  the  room  to  try  to  deliver  this 
message.  He  says  that  his  sore  throat 
made  it  hard  for  him  to  talk,  and  about 
all  the  farmer  got  out  of  it  were  the  words 
“give”  and  cain.”  That  was  enough  for 
him. 

“She’s  going  to  five  me  a  cane,  you 
say?  That’s  kindly  again.  I  need  one 
when  my  rheumatism  is  bad.  I  hope  it 
will  be  gold-headed,  with  my  name  on  it. 
I’m  glad  she  begins  to  see  things  as  they 
ought  to  be.  It’s  time,  or  I’d  have  made 
her  smart  for  all  this!  You  tell  her  that. 
I  knew  she’d  smart  for  it.” 

By  this  time  Charlie  had  entered  the 
spirit  of  the  comedy.  Ko  he  trudged  over 
to  the  old  lady  with  the  ear  trumpet  and 
delivered  this  message  : 

“Tie  says  he  thinks  you’re  awful  smart.” 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Eve  woman  has 
appreciated  an  evidently  true  compliment. 
The  admiring  words  are  sometimes  sung 
on  moonlit  nights  below  my  lady’s  bower 
to  the  soft  accompaniment  of  tinkling 
strings.  At.  other  times,  as  we  see,  they 
are  roared  through  an  ear  trumpet.  But 
whatever  the  route  over  which  they  travel, 
if  they  reach  the  heart  all  is  well.  Yet. 
when  was  any  woman  who  is  really  worth 
while  easily  won?  So  the  old  lady  was 
true  to  all  traditions. 

“You  just  tell  him  to  keep  his  soft  soap 
for  washing  days!” 

Charlie  did  hie  best,  but  all  the  old  man 
got  clearly  was  “days.”  Soap  sounded 
like  hope,  and  “washing”  for  once  made 
a  happy  day.  Anyway,  all  deaf  people 
will  tell  you  that  under  excitement  imagi¬ 
nation  does  strange  things  with  the  hear¬ 
ing 

“Tell  him  1  hope  for  happy  days. 
That  was  the  way  the  old  man  got  it. 
The  shock  of  it  actually  smashed  down 
the  barrier  of  silence  which  had  so  long 
shut  him  in.  ITe  stood  and  looked  at  his 
wife  for  a  moment,  then  hunted  up  tin- 
ear  trumpet  and  marched  across  the  room 
to  her  side.  Few  of  us  can  ever  know 
what  it  cost  him  to  do  it.  He  put  the 
tube  of  the  trumpet  to  her  ear  and 
shouted : 

“I’d  like  to  make  ’em  ‘happy  days. 
Mary,  and  I  kinder  think  I  was  part  in 
the  wrong.  At  any  rate,  here  I  be  speak¬ 
ing  first.” 

And  Miar.v  took  her  turn  at  the  trumpet, 
held  it  to  his  ear,  and  screamed  : 

“Beuben.  I’m  awful  glad  you  spoke 
first.  Thinking  it  over  I  guess  I  was  a 
little  to  blame,  too.  It’s  been  mighty 
lonesome  here  with  no  one  to  talk  to.” 

But  for  the  boy’s  presence  they  would 
have  been  like  young  lovers  instead  of 
gray-haired,  deaf  people  settling  their  life 
tragedy  through  an  ear  trumpet.  I  have 
seen  the  famous  love  scene  in  “Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  but — I  don’t  know — it  al¬ 
most  seems  as  if  these  old  people  passing 
their  ear  trumpet,  back  and  forth  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  truant  love  out,  of  his 
hiding  place  gave  the  more  beautiful  per¬ 
formance. 

And  Charlie  Graham  had  no  cause  to 
complain.  For  it.  is  no  wonder  that  Mary 
was  so  flustered  by  the  sudden  happiness 
thus  thrust  upon  her.  that,  instead  of  fill¬ 
ing  the  tin  pail  with  ekim-milk,  she 
brimmed  it  with  sweet  cream.  And  even 
when  they  discovered  the  mistake.  Reuben 
refused  to  mention  it  because,  as  he  said, 
“It  was  worth  it  all.” 

And  thus  here  was  a  true  case  where 
they  all  lived  happily  ever  after.  No  use 
talking,  these  cases  of  “suspended  silence” 
have  no  place  on  the  farm  or  off  it.  Keep 
them  up  and  they  will  suspend  human 
happiness  by  the  neck  until  it  is  dead. 
Why  not  be  a  hero  and  speak  the  first 
word?  I  have  an  idea  that  some  of  you 
who  can  hear  a  pin  drop  are  as  ridiculous 
as  old.  deaf  people  in  your  efforts  to  keep 
from  saying  the  needed  word.  H.  w.  c. 


Doughnuts  and  Crullers 

You  have  probably  received  from  me  a 
couple  of  doughnuts  and  a  cruller.  _  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  recollection,  you  said  in 
The  R.-Y.  last  Winter  that  if  a  dough¬ 
nut  did  not  have  a  hole  in  it  it  would  be 
soggy.  It  appeared  to  me  you  did  not 
know  what  a  New  England  doughnut 
was,  and  if  you  had  lived  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  didn’t  know  what  one  was  your 
education  had  been  sadly  neglected.  The 
cruller  dough  is  cut  out  in  strips,  the 
ends  lapped  and  fried  in  hot  lard.  The 
doughnuts  are  usually  made  early  in  the 
evening,  put  in  a  bread  tray,  covered 
with  a  woolen  cloth,  put  where  it  is 
warm  and  left  to  rise  until  morning. 
The  dough  is  kneaded  again,  the  dough¬ 
nuts  cut  out.  put  on  a  molding  board, 
covered  with  a  woolen  cloth  and  left  to 
rise  again.  By  night  they  are  light  and 
are  cooked  in  hot  lard.  Yeast  is  used 
in  making  doughnuts,  but  not  in  crullers. 

Connecticut.  w.  S. 

It  is  a  form  of  cruelty  to  tell  one  who 

was  born  close  to  Cape  Cod  that  he  dors 

not  know  what  a  New  England  doughnut 
is !  We  have  eaten  many  thousands  of 

the  kind  with  the  hole  in  it.  and  they 

were  all  called  “doughnuts.”  Our  friend 
seems  to  have  the  dictionary  on  his  side, 
but  we  have  common  usage  all  through 
New  England.  However,  why  quarrel 
over  a  hole?  The  little  cakes  sent  by  W. 
S.  were  excellent,  but  to  our  taste  the  one 
with  the  hole  in  it  was  the  best.  We  al¬ 
ways  like  to  conform  to  the  use  of  good 
English,  but — pass  the  doughnuts — the 
kind  with  the  hole.  The  word  “cruller” 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  the  same  strength. 


Its  Appeal  Grows! 

Many  people  start  to  use 


Instant  Postum 


temporarily  in  place  of  coffee  or 
tea  for  health  reasons.  But  they 
soon  learn  to  love  its  rich  flavor 
and  its  pure,  wholesome  qualities 
are  so  apparent  that  they  adopt 
Postum  as  their  regular  meal¬ 
time  beverage. 


Theres  a  Reason 
Sold 

by  grocers 
everywhere 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek.Mich. 
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Instant 
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®  POSTUM 

A  BEVERAGE 

m*de  of  different  parts  of  Wheal 
and  o  small  portion  of  Molasse*. 
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BOWKER’S 

F  E  RTI  LIZ  E  R.  S 


J- 


"FOR  the 

LAND’S  SAKE  ’ 
use 

BOWKER^S 
FERTILIZERS 


REG  U.  r. 
PAT.  OFF. 


BOWKER’S  have 
been  quality  fer¬ 
tilizers — helping  to  pro¬ 
duce  quality  crops  — 
and  making  satisfied 
farmers  —  for  48  years. 

This  year,  above  all 
years,  you  need 
BOWKER’S— “for  the 
land’s  sake”  —  for  your 
own  sake  —  for  the 
money  crops  that  make 
farming  profitable. 


BOWKER’S  were  the  first  fertilizer* 
manufactured  upon  a  practical  under¬ 
standing  of  how  crops  feed.  See  your 
Bowker  dealer  now;  or  write  us  direct. 


FERTILIZER  CO. 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Japan  Walnut 

On  page  329  C.  W.  asks  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  Japan  walnut. 
Twenty-nine  years  ago  this  Spring  I 
planted  a  few  imported  nuts.  These  came 
from  Japan,  and  I  never  saw  as  nice  nuts 
grown  here.  The  young  trees  were  thrifty  in 
growth,  and  made  nice  shade  trees,  yield¬ 
ing  abundantly  of  medium-sized  smooth 
nuts,  grown  in  clusters  of  six  to  a  dozen 
or  more,  and  in  flavor  were  superior  to 
the  common  butternut.  No  two  trees 
grew  nuts  alike,  nor  were  there  any  equal 
to  the  imported  ones.  Those  nuts  when 
planted  sported  back  to  the  butternut 
type,  viz.,  a  rough  type  of  shell,  and  va¬ 
ried  very  much  in  value,  some  trees  being 
very  prolific  with  a  better-eating  quality 
of  fruit.  If  trees  could  be  bought  bud¬ 
ded  from  the  trees  that  bore  the  imported 
nuts  they  would  add  quite  a  little  to  the 
food  supply  of  the  East.  But  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  pay  anyone  to  plant 
seedlings  in  a  commercial  way. 

Some  of  the  sports  were  better  than 
the  butternut  in  early  bearing,  product¬ 
iveness  and  quality  of  fruit,  with  thinner 
shells,  with  some  not  equal  to  the  butter¬ 
nut.  I  see  no  chance  for  anyone  to  en¬ 
gage  in  nut-growing  in  the  East  until 
they  are  able  to  buy  budded  trees  suitable 
to  the  locality.  Personally  I  would  like 
a  few  of  such  trees  for  my  own  planting. 
When  the  States  and  the  United  State 
Government  are  spending  so  much  to  help 
the  poor  farmers,  it  is  a  pity  that  sub¬ 
jects  like  this  and  the  improvement  of 
fruits  could  not  be  taken  up  and  carried 
on  in  a  way  to  help  all  the  people,  for 
much  could  be  done  in  making  a  cheaper 
living  cost  to  the  working  classes,  besides 
adding  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  all.  The 
most  common  nut  in  the  East,  the  chest¬ 
nut,  is  fast  disappearing,  and  I  know  of 
no  tree  that  can  take  its  place.  The 
Japan  walnut  would  be  hardy  a  little 
farther  north,  and  if  the  trees  could  be 
obtained,  produce  thousands  of  bushels 
of  nuts  on  land  which  now  is  of  little 
value.  H.  O.  MEAD. 

Massachusetts. 


Pruning  Peach  Trees 

Would  you  give  specific  information 
concerning  pruning  peach  trees?  Our 
trees  are  the  natural  fruit,  rich  yellow 
meat  about  an  inch  deep,  called  in  this 
locality  Gold  Drop.  T  believe  the  name  is 
local.  A.  I*. 

Alexandria,  O. 

As  soon  as  planted,  young  peach  trees 
should  have  their  central  stems  cut  back 
to  the  height  of  but  18  to  24  in.  from  the 
ground.  If  there  be  side  branches  these 
should  be  shortened  back  to  one.  two  or 
three  buds.  Such  pruning  will  favor  de¬ 
velopment  of  low,  symmetrical  heads — a 
desirable  feature  of  peach  trees.  The 
leading  shoots  of  each  succeeding  season’s 
growth  should  be  shortened  back  from 
one-third  to  one-half  their  length.  The 
fruit  of  peach  trees  is  borne  on  wood  of 
the  preceding  season's  growth,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  this  one-yeav-ohl  bearing 
wood  be  maintained  as  low  down  as  is 
practically  possible.  The  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  peach  tree  is  to  push  its 
growth  rapidly  upward  and  outward  to 
an  excessive  height  and  length  and,  aside 
from  the  peaches  thus  being  made  hard 
to  reach  in  harvesting,  the  weight  of  the 
fruit  at  the  extremities  of  such  long 
branches  is  much  more  likely  to  break  the 
trees. 

Even  by  annually  shortening  the  lead¬ 
ing  branches  by  pruning,  the  bearing  wood 
in  time  will  become  difficult  to  reach.  The 
trees,  at  this  stage,  may  be  “renewed”  by 
cutting  the  main  branches  back  into  the 
old  wood — to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
point  of  their  divergence  from  the  body  of 
the  trees.  This  renewal  pruning  should 
be  in  early  Spring  of  a  season  in  which 
.the  fruit  buds  are  known  to  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  severe  cold  of  Winter.  Treated 
in  this  way,  provided  the  trees  yet  pos¬ 
sess  a  fair  degree  of  vigor,  fine  new  tops 
may  be  reproduced  low  down  where  the 
operations  of  pruning,  spraying,  thinning 
and  harvesting  may  be  accomplished  with 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  material, 
time  and  labor.  The  pruning  of  renewed 
heads  should  be  the  same  as  recommended 
for  the  original  ones.  As  peach  trees  in¬ 
crease  in  height  and  breadth  their  more 
slender,  twiggy  growths  within  the  heads 
ot  the  trees  lose  vigoy.  decline  and  die.  J 
For  the  sake  of  neatness,  these  dead 
growths  may  be  clipped  out  with  the 
primers.  F.  it.  baixou. 


Cletrac  Hugs  the  Hills 

— and  walks  up  the  steep  grades 


EASY  ON  A  TRACK 
THE  CLETRAC  WAY 


SPECIFICATIONS 


fferief  outer:  iz  at  draw- 
bar,  zo  at  belt -pulley 

Length:  96  inchea 
Width;  jo  inches 
Height:  52  inches 

Weight:  5420  pounds 
Turning  Circle:  12  feet 

Traction  Surface: 

About  800  square  inchea 

Center  to  Center  of  Tracis: 
j8 inches 

Belt  Puttej:  Diameter 
8  inches, face  6  incrhee 


UEW  hills  check  the 
J-  powerful  Cletrac.  It  hugs 
the  ground  and  takes  the 
steep  grades  without  a  stop. 

The  broad  tank-type  treads 
prevent  slipping  or  digging 
in  the  soft  spots  so  there’s  no 
loss  of  power  at  the  drawbar. 

Cletrac  does  its  work  on 
the  dot.  It’s  steady  as  a  clock. 
Works  fast,  too — an-acre-an- 
hour  is  Cletrac  s  plowing  gait 


— no  time  out,  no  breathing 
spells.  It  has  endurance  to 
spare. 

That’s  why  Cletrac  does 
more  work  per  day,  more 
days  in  the  year.  It’s  “the  all¬ 
purpose  tractor  for  every 
size  farm.” 

Our  booklet  “Selecting  Your 
Tractor ”  contains  a  lot  of 
valuable  tractor  information. 
We’ll  gladly  send  it  to  you. 


Cletrac 


TANK-TYPE 

TRACTOR 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

“Laryest  Producers  of  Tank-Type  Tractors  in  the  World” 

19009  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

from  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREES  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

9.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 

ROYltoxP" 

PACKERS 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

- - . — . _ ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St. .Quincy,  III. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 

WAGON 


Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tire. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 


EMPIRE  MFG.CO*.  Box  396  Quincy,  lit 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS..  IS  GREEN  STREET,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  82.01.  equal  to  8s.  <kl.,  or 
8!a  marks,  or  10^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Tost  OfTlce  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  tl.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pa|>cr  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  Wo  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon 
Bible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
nicli  swindler  will  be  publiely  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkf.r  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Some  time  ago  1  wanted  some  information  regarding 
the  implements  which  are  being  so  much  advertised 
at  present,  and  I  wrote  to  two  State  Experiment  Sta 
tions.  and  to  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  and  also  to  The  It.  N.-Y;,  also  to  our  ('ounty 
Agent.  I  think  it  only  fair  to  tell  you  this:  That  I 
received  more  real  practical  information  from  the  an¬ 
swering  letter  of  THE  Tt.  N.-Y.  than  from  all  the  other 
sources  put  together.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish 
to  belittle  the  efforts  of  the  others,  as  they  did  the  best 
they  could. 

I  thank  you. 

You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  publish  this  unsolicited 
testimonial  if  you  so  desire.  Howard  M.  gii.i.et. 

New  York. 

* 

SOME  of  our  readers  were  <|iiile  surprised  recently 
at  an  announcement  that  the  Government 
among  other  seeds  called  for  the  seeds  of  thistle. 
Many  of  us  have  struggled  for  years  to  drive  the 
thistle  off  our  premises,  and  it  seems  remarkable 
that  the  Government  should  now  call  for  the  seeds 
of  this  enemy.  It  seems  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  call  for 
thistle  seeds.  They  were  demanded  by  the  general 
supply  committee,  and  it  seems  that  they  were  de¬ 
sired  by  the  Zoological  Park  in  Washington  for  feed¬ 
ing  certain  birds.  Considerable  complaint  arose  at 
the  feeding  or  distribution  of  this  weed  seed,  and  we 
now  understand  that  the  use  of  the  thistle  seed 
has  been  given  up,  and  the  birds  will  have  to  adapt 
themselves  to  some  more  useful  diet.  This  will  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  thistle  seeds  were  called  for.  There 
is  unite  a  Question  about  the  policy  of  asking  bids 
on  the  seeds  of  the  dangerous  weed. 

* 


AS  we  predicted,  President  Wilson  vetoed  the 
emergency  tariff  hill.  The  House  tried  to  pass 
it  over  the  veto  and  failed,  since  a  two-fliirds  vote 
is  required  to  do  that.  The  President  called  this 
tariff  “class  legislation."  He  claimed  it  was  designed 
to  benefit  one  class  (the  farmers)  at  the  expense  of 
all  consumers.  He  also  said  this  is  no  time  for  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  destroy  or  decrease  trade  with 
Europe.  The  nations  abroad  owe  ns  about  $51,000,- 
000.000.  They  cannot,  establish  private  credits,  and 
do  not  have  gold  enough  with  which  to  pay.  They 
can  only  hope  to  pay  their  debts  and  their  interest 
ill  goods  of  some  sort,  or  in  remittances  from  for¬ 
eigners  now  in  this  country.  Therefore  President 
Wilson  claimed  that  instead  <>f  iising  a  tariff  to  shut 
off  imports,  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  encourage 
importation  of  necessities  which  Europe  can  furnish. 
The  truth  is  that  some  of  the  Republican  leaders 
knew  that  this  tariff  hill  would  he  killed  by  the 
President’s  veto.  Had  they  not  been  sure  <>f  that  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  let  it  pas-.  They 
have  gained  credit  for  supporting  what  the  farmers 
demanded,  and  now  the  tariff  question  must  wait 
until  the  entire  subject  can  he  fought  all  over.  We 
do  not  think  President  Wilson  represented  the  full 
thought  of  the  people.  Our  reports  indicate  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  North  and  East  de¬ 
mand  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  strong  protection 
for  agricultural  products.  We  are  not  attempting 
to  argue  the  right  or  wrong  or  the  need  of  such  leg¬ 
islation  at  this  time.  We  merely  state  what  comes 
to  us  from  country  people,  and  usually  these  reports 
are  accurate. 

Will  vou  discuss  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  dog  laws  of 
New  Jersey?  Has  a  person  a  right  to  kill  a  dog  on 
his  property  if  the  owner  is  with  him?  e.  w.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

i  {JERSEY  justice”  is  proverbial,  hut  the  sad  fact 
I  remains  that  in  New  Jersey  the  dog  seems  to 
be  above  the  law.  The  State  has  no  specific  dog 
law.  There  are  various  acts  and  amendments  strung 
through  a  series  of  years,  but  nothing  as  definite 
as  the  laws  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  pass  a  strong  dog  law,  but  it 
always  sticks  in  the  Legislature.  There  are  too 
many  New  Jersey  communities  where  the  dog  is  the 


most  highly  favored  citizen  in  the  Stare.  Few  seem 
to  care  for  sheep,  hut  the  dog  is  an  object  of  wor¬ 
ship.  He  is  held  to  he  superior  to  the  law.  So  we 
can  only  make  a  guess  at  your  question.  It  depends 
on  what  the  dog  is  doing.  If  one  came  on  our  prem¬ 
ises  and  attacked  sheep,  or  a  member  of  the  family, 
we  should  shoot  him  and  take  Ihe  consequences. 
Unless  you  caught  him  in  the  act  of  doing  damage 
\ on  would  not  be  justified  in  killing  him. 

5k 

HE  figures  from  the  last  census  show  conditions 
of  farming  in  New  England  which  ought  to 
make  any  Yankee  very  thoughtful.  Here  is  a  table 
showing  how  population  is  divided  and  the  number 
of  farms: 


Urban. 

Rural. 

No.  farms. 

Maine  .  .  .  . . 

21)5 1.565* 

K  IS.  4  45 

48.228 

New  Hampshire.  . 

.  .  279.761 

165.522 

20.525 

Vermont  . 

.  .  109.967 

242.451 

29  072 

Massachusetts  .... 

.  .  5.650.24S 

202.108 

31.982 

Rhode  Island . 

.  .  589.180 

15.217 

4.0X4 

Connecticut  . 

.  .  956.559 

444.292 

22.655 

1 .555.855 

1 56.544 

In  this  classification  “rural"  includes  all  towns  with 
less  than  2.500  people.  There  are  many  little  towns 
of  1,000.  more  or  less,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants 
do  no  farming.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  in 
New  England,  with  a  total  population  of  7.400.510s. 
there  are  not  over  s 00.000  who  can  he  said  to  live 
on  the  land  at  producing  food.  In  the  last  10  years 
the  number  of  farms  in  New  England  was  decreased 
by  "2.1. 5S.  There  is  now  one  farm  for  each  47  per¬ 
sons.  Let  us  imagine  what  it  means  when  in  the 
two  manufacturing  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  4.5MI.5S7  persons  live  in  towns  larger 
than  2.500  inhabitants,  while  only  217.525  live  in 
the  country  or  in  smaller  towns.  Probably  not  over 
150.000  people  in  these  two  States  may  he  called 
farmers.  This  condition  is  had  for  the  section,  hut 
is  not  without  its  advantage  to  the  farmers.  New 
England  cannot  maintain  her  former  industrial  ad¬ 
vantages  through  water  power  and  skill  alone.  Her 
people  must  he  fed.  and  in  the  race  for  supremacy 
the  food  question  will  determine  the  future  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  New  England  cannot  keep  up  the  contest 
forever  if  she  is  compelled  to  import  most  of  her  food 
at  increasing  expense.  The  one  tremendous  need 
of  the  New  England  States  is  an  improved  agricul¬ 
ture.  h.v  means  of  which  the  millions  of  acres  now 
standing  i <  1 1  e  may  he  put  at  producing  some  sort  of 
food.  The  advantage  to  farmers  in  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  lies  in  the  market  possibilities  which  the  low 
proportion  of  farm  workers  make  possible.  In  the 
ranks  of  mechanics,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  masons 
or  other  workmen,  the  disparity  in  numbers  between 
consumers  and  producers  which  we  find  in  New 
England  would  he  welcomed,  since  it  would  ensure 
jobs  for  all.  with  a  practical  monopoly  to  labor. 
With  nearly  120  consumers  for  each  farm  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  there  would  seem  to  he  better  market  ad¬ 
vantages  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  except 
in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  proportion  is  nearly  150. 
In  Ohio  th«»  proportion  of  consumers  to  farms  is 
15  to  1  :  in  North  Dakota  a  trifle  over  one;  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  less  than  one:  in  Michigan.  11:  in  Iowa, 
less  than  four.  These  figures  show  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  must  produce  more  food,  and  that  there  is  no 
place  on  earth  where'  market  possibilities  are  greater. 

5k 

MEETING  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One  on 
rural  schools  will  he  held  at  the  Brick  Church, 
in  Rochester.  N.  Y..  March  10.  We  urge  all  our  read¬ 
ers  who  can  conveniently  do  s<»  to  attend  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  learn  just  what  the  committee  is  trying  to 
do.  We  think  these  men  and  women  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  rural  schools  at  heart.  We  think 
they  will  welcome  suggestions,  and  that  they  desire 
the  fullest  publicity  in  their  work.  Let's  give  them 
a  fair  chance.  Criticism  before  anything  is  really 
done  to  deserve  criticism  is  not  helpful  to  anything. 

* 

1 T E  other  night,  while  riding  along  a  lonely 
country  road,  we  turned  a  corner  and  came  sud¬ 
denly  upon  a  building  which  sedmed  ablaze  with 
light.  Every  window  fairly  sparkled:  it  seemed 
as  if  we  had  come  upon  some  palace  in  the  woods 
brilliantly  illuminated  for  royal  guests.  It  turned 
out  to  he  a  henhouse  lighted  on  the  modern  plan  of 
making  the  hens  think  that  nature  has  turned  day¬ 
light  saver.  Inside  the  house  the  hens  were  playing 
about,  scratching  their  supper  out  of  the  straw  and 
singing  as  only  a  happy  hen  can  sing.  This  was  hut 
one  of  many,  for  all  over  New  Jersey  and  through 
the  East  generally  the  henhouses  are  now  illumi¬ 
nated  in  a  successful  effort  to  fit  the  capacity  of  the 
hen’s  crop  to  her  hours  of  sleep.  It  is  now  an  old 
story  how  these  artificial  lights  increase  the  Winter 
laying  of  pullets.  During  the  past  Winter  this  in¬ 
crease  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  markets. 


Without  question  the  mild  weather  and  the  use  of 
lights  has  increased  the  egg  supply  and  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  to  do  with  bringing  down  the  price.  Per¬ 
sonally,  we  think  if  has  had  more  to  do  with  the 
cheapening  of  fresh  eggs  in  our  Eastern  markets 
than  the  imports  <»f  eggs  from  China.  The  latter 
compete  with  storage  eggs  or  lower  class  eggs,  but 
rarely  interfere  with  the  sale  of  “near-by  fresh." 
The  lights  in  the  henhouses  have  certainly  increased 
the  supply  considerably. 

5k 

S  we  see  this  week,  those  fruit  growers  in 
Nova  Scotia  are  going  the  limit  with  dust  as 
a  substitute  for  liquid  spray.  Our  policy  is  to  per¬ 
mit  correspondents  to  state  what  they  believe  to  be 
facts;  hut  we  assume  that  our  readers  will  use 
ordinary  judgment  in  applying  those  facts.  If  is 
:  fated  this  week  that  lime-sulphur  has  proved  a 
failure  in  the  peculiar  climate  of  Nova  Scotia.  That 
is  not  true  of  our  own  section,  and  of  many  others. 
We  go  as  far  as  anyone  in  claiming  success  with 
the  dust  in  destroying  the  eating  insects.  We  have 
not  considered  it  quite  equal  to  the  liquids  for  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  apple,  though  it  is  effective  for  brown 
rot  in  the  peach.  We  agree  with  the  writer  on  first 
page  that  we  can  work  live  times  as  fast  with  the  dust 
as  with  the  liquid,  considering  the  time  spent  in 
carrying  water.  When  it  comes  to  fighting  the  scale 
and  plant  lice  we  do  not  believe  the  dust  alone  will 
prove  successful.  When  scale  is  found  some  liquid 
spraying  must  he  done,  and  we  think  it  a  mistake 
for  anyone  to  claim  that  in  any  scale-infected  or¬ 
chard  the  dust  alone  will  answer.  We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  dust  for  the  worm  and  for  the  scab,  hut  we 
shall  also  use  the  liquids  for  the  scale. 

=k 

THE  New  York  Senate  passed  the  bill  repealing 
daylight  saving.  27  to  21 — a  closer  vote  than 
was  expected.  It  now  goes  to  Governor  Miller. 
The  daylight  savers  demanded  a  hearing,  and 
have  had  one,  hut  the  Governor  has  already  prac¬ 
tically  agreed  to  sign  the  hill.  It  gives  what  he 
called  for  in  his  message.  We  are  still  receiving 
arguments  on  the  subject,  but  with  this  repeal  we 
can  see  no  reason  for  keeping  up  the  discussion,  un¬ 
less  it  be  to  help  in  New  Jersey.  Our  reports  from 
that  State  indicate  that  the  Senate  will  kill  the  bill. 
Tt  seems  to  he  a  dead  issue  now.  Why  waste  ammu¬ 
nition  on  dead  din  ks? 

=k 

WHAT  are  the  prospects  for  crop  planting  this 
Spring  as  compared  with  former  years? 
What  we  have  to  say  now  refers  to  conditions  on 
the  upper  Atlantic  slope — east  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  north  of  Virginia.  Tt  appears  from  our  records 
that  a  good  proportion  of  farmers  have  been  talking 
through  the  Winter  of  reducing  their  crop  acreage. 
Many  of  them  feel  discouraged.  They  feel  that  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  all  farm  supplies  are  too  high,  and  that 
labor  is  too  high-priced  and  uncertain.  These  people 
will  either  let  their  farms  go  or  seed  down  a  good 
share  of  the  land  and  work  a  smaller  part  of  the 
farm  with  the  family  labor.  Most  people  agree  that 
there  is  nothing  in  sight  to  warrant  high  prices  for 
farm  goods.  Those  who  reason  in  this  way  are 
mostly  men  with  small  or  medium-sized  farms — what 
you  may  call  one  man-power  farms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  larger  operators  seem  to  feel  that  this  is 
to  be  a  good  year.  We  know  of  several  who  while 
publicly  advising  others  to  cut  down  operations  are 
themselves  planning  to  do  more  than  ever  before. 
These  men  figure  that  many  others  will  stop  and 
thus  reduce  the  season’s  crop.  They  also  believe 
that  the  high  freight  rates  will  operate  like  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  in  hold  up  prices  of  Eastern-grown 
goods.  Some  farmers  will  find  it  hard  to  obtain 
credit  or  capital  for  farm  operations,  and  this  will 
act  to  curtail  planting.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers 
with  good  credit  or  safe  capital  will  see  in  the 
financial  situation  an  advantage  for  themselves.  We 
must  also  remember  that  the  habit  of  planting  and 
working  a  crop  is  strong  with  most  farmers,  so  that 
when  Spring  opens  they  will  struggle  to  plant  the 
usual  number  of  acres.  Therefore  we  expect  to  see 
a  good  many  smaller  farmers  cut  down  their  opera¬ 
tions.  while  the  larger  farmers  will  increase.  Crops 
will  be  better  cared  for  this  year,  so  that  on  the 
whole,  the  chances  now  are  for  a  crop  of  about 
normal  size. 


Brevities 

Mr.  Cover  Crop  is  the  best  home  mixer  of  fertilizer 
a  farmer  can  have  on  the  place.  Feed  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorus  to  clover  or  vetch  or  beans,  and  see  them  make  a 
complete  fertilizer. 

Quite  a  number  of  readers  say  they  are  to  use  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  as  a  fertilizer  this  year.  It  is  good,  but 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  adding  acid  phosphate  to 
it.  In  the  South  gardeners  frequently  use  equal  weights 
of  acid  phosphate  and  cottonseed  meal  with  great  suc¬ 
cess. 


The  Proposed  New  Game  Laws 

At  the  hearing  on  March  0.  there  was  little  real 
opposition  to  the  hills,  as  amended,  but  in  order  that 
all  may  be  heard,  another  hearing  will  be  held  on 
March  16. 

If  these  bills  are  passed,  applications  for  licenses 
must  be  made  in  the  district  where  the  applicant 
resides,  and  he  must  produce  certificates  of  char¬ 
acter  signed  by  two  reputable  citizens  of  the  district 
in  which  the  application  is  made..  In  cities  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  class  the  application  must  lie 
open  for  24  hours,  and  if  objected  to.  the  applicant 
must  tile  a  certificate  of  character  signed  by  a  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  district.  No  resident  alien  can  obtain  a 
shooting  license.  This  provision  does  not  relate  to 
non-resident  aliens,  as  it  was  feared  that  Canada 
might  enact  retaliatory  measures. 

If*a  person  is  convicted  of  violating  the  game  laws 
or  damaging  farm  property  he  cannot  get  another 
license  for  three  years. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  puts  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  prosecution  of  trespassers  on  the 
State,  which  shares  with  the  owner  of  the  lands  the 
tine  imposed.  One-half  of  the  penalty,  which  for 
trespass  is  $50.  flat,  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
or  of  the  shooting  or  fishing  rights  over  it.  The 
penalty  for  injury  to  fences,  etc.,  is  also  a  flat  fine 
of  $50.  one-half  of  which  is  payable  to  the  owner, 
plus  an  additional  tine  equal  to  the  damage  done, 
all  of  which  goes  to  the  owner. 

The  posting  law  is  radically  changed,  and  notices 
posted  are  good  for  one  year,  and  sportsmen  in  the 
future  will  destroy  them  at  their  peril.  Each  fol¬ 
lowing  year  during  the  months  of  July.  August  and 
September,  destroyed  or  illegible  signs  may  be  re¬ 
newed  and  again  are  good  for  another  year. 

Under  the  proposed  amendments  the  crime  con¬ 
sists  of  either  disturbing  or  taking  game  or  going 
upon  the  posted  property  with  a  rod.  gun  or  any 
instrument  or  means  by  which  fish  or  game  may  he 
disturbed  or  taken.  This  makes  convictions  certain, 
as  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  prove  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  trespasser  win  has  a  fishing  rod  or  gun 
in  his  possession. 

The  military  police,  game  inspectors  and  all  peace 
officers  are  specifically  directed  to  arrest  and  prose¬ 
cute  all  violators  in  the  name  of  the  State.  Here¬ 
after  the  farmer  who  is  the  real  sufferer  will  re¬ 
ceive  one-half  of  the  tine,  and  a  fine  equal  to  all 
damage  done  on  his  premises. 

The  amendments  also  provide  that  landowners 
may  sell  the  male  pheasants  killed  on  their  land  in 
accordance  with  regulations  which  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  tbe  commissioner.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  truth  is  these  amendments  were 
frankly  advanced  in  the  committee  to  prevent  putting 
Albany  officials  in  a  “hole”  rather  than  for  full  pro¬ 
tection  to  farmers.  The  chief  issue  arose  over  "post¬ 
ing"  the  farm.  Farmers  demanded  a  law  compelling 
any  hunter  to  show  a  written  per  mit  from  the  land- 
owner.  The  hunters  have  succeeded  in  cutting  this 
provision  out.  The  one  fundamental  principle  in 
this  proposition  is  that  the  farm  and  all  he  produces 
on  it.  belongs  to  the  farmer,  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  his  protection  should  be  contingent  on 
a  "warning  sign”  to  keep  out  any  more  than  the  city 
man  requires  a  sign  to  keep  trespassers  out  of  the 
house,  the  factory  or  the  garden.  Sportsmen  wanted 
the  “posting”  provision  because  they  know  it  nulli¬ 
fies  the  rest  of  the  law.  It  was  not  politically  de¬ 
sirable  to  put  prominent  officials  in  a  position  where 
they  had  to  decide  between  farmers  and  sportsmen, 
and  so  the  farm  interest  was  sacrificed.  We  fail  to 
understand  how  representative  farmers  can  consent 
to  the  contention  that  sportsmen  have  a  right  in 
their  fa  rms. 


The  Farm  Bureau  Birthday 

On  March  22  there  will  be  a  meeting  at  Bingham¬ 
ton.  New  York,  to  celebrate  the  beginning  of  our 
modern  system  of  Farm  Bureaus.  It  is  expected 
that  among  other  speakers  John  It.  Howard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Farm  Bureau  Association,  will 
be  present.  On  March  20.  1911.  the  first  of  the 
modern  Farm  Bureau  Agents  started  work  in  Broome 
Bounty.  New  York.  From  that  modest,  beginning  the 
system  has  grown  until  there  are  now  1.170  agents 
in  the  country.  These  agents  cover  1.127  of  1.590 
counties  in  this  country.  There  are  also  State  Fed¬ 
erations.  and  these  are  united  into  a  national  organi¬ 
zation.  The  original  Broome  Bounty  Bureau  came 
to  life  as  a  result  of  the  Roosevelt  Country  Life 
Commission.  Tt  seems  to  have  been  organized 
originally  by  a  combination  of  the  <5 range,  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Chamber  of  Bommeree  and  the  railroads.  It 
was  first  proposed  to  establish  a  model  farm,  but  after 
some  discussion,  this  plan  was  abandoned,  and  in 
place  of  the  model  farm  it  was  proposed  to  hire  some 
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trained  and  experienced  man  who  could  serve  as 
leader.  They  found  that  man  in  John  11.  Barron 
who  is  now  professor  of  farm  crops  in  the  New 
York  Agricultural  College.  That  was  really  the 
beginning  of  our  modern  Farm  Bureau  system,  and 
the  meeting  at  Binghamton  will  be  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  jubilee  to  celebrate  this  event. 


Corn  Prices  and  Freight  Rates 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week  I  drove  from 
Sullivan  County  to  Peekskill  and  had  occasion  to 
make  inquiries  regarding  grain  prices  on  the  way.  At 
Neversink.  eight  miles  from  railroad,  corn  was  quoted 
in  100  lb.  lot  at  $1.65;  Pine  Bush.  $1.90;  Newburgh, 
$2.67,2,„  ($1.50  per  bn.);  Beacon  (across  river), 

$2.112;  ($1.20  per  bu.)  ;  Cold  Spring,  $2;  and  Peekskill, 
$2.15.  The  margin  of  profit  runnitfg  from  a  little  over 
15%  at  Neversink  including  the  haul  to  nearly  87% 
at  Newburgh.  a.  n.  rcixis. 

New  York. 

II.  N.-Y. — Thus  in  a  ride  of  something  over  100 
miles  Mr.  Ellis  found  a  difference  of  more  than  one 
dollar  in  price  of  100  pounds  of  corn,  while  at.  the 
same  time  farmers  in  the  West  were  securing  about 
50  cents  per  bushel.  At  present  freight,  rates  if 
takes  about  one  bushel  of  corn  to  carry  another 
bushel  from  the  grain  fields  to  tbe  sea  board! 

The  following  note  is  from  a  manufacturer  in 
New  York  City : 

We  had  several  carloads  of  corn  to  sell  from  one 
farm  in  Delaware.  I  sold  one  car  for  80c  delivered 
to  a  customer  only  67  miles  away,  i  had  been  errone¬ 
ously  informed  that  '.he  freight  would  he  8c  or  9c  per 
bushel,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  freight  was  $121 
for  700  bushels,  or  17c  per  bushel,  so  that  the  corn  netted 
us  68c.  I  have  no  idea  what  the  freight  from  Iowa 
would  be,  2.000  miles  away,  if  it  cost  me  17c  per 
bushel  to  deliver  it  68  miles  away.  We  had  several 
onloads  to  sell,  but  are  getting  rid  of  it  locally  at 
75c  a  bushel. 

I  believe  that  the  40%  increase  in  freight  last 
August  to  a  very  great  degree  is  responsible  for  trade 
depression.  1 1  has  curtailed  business  for  the  farmer 
and  has  curtailed  the  business  for  the  manufacturer. 
A  recent  tariff  has  reached  us  raising  the  freight  from 
New  York  to  Memphis.  Tenn..  which  is  our  outlet  to 
southwestern  territory,  from  85c  per  cwt.  in  August 
1920  to  $1 .85  on  March  1st. — an  increase  of  117%. 

1  certainly  hope  that  someone  with  a  vision  will  take 
hold  of  some  of  these  problems.  1  am  quite  sure  that, 
you  do  not  realize  that  in  a  shipment  from  Hackensack. 
N.  .T.  to  Buenos  Aires,  the  freight  from  Hackensack  to 
New  York  would  be  24c  per  cwt.  and  the  freight  from 
New  York  to  Buenos  Aires  would  he  86c  per  cwt. 
This  is  certainly  a  hard  blow  to  American  efficiency. 


Violation  of  a  Milk  Contract 

East  fall  our  creamery  shut  down  for  about  two 
weeks,  refusing  to  take  any  milk.  The  farmers  have 
been  selling  to  them  with  the  agreement  not  to  sell  any 
of  it  elsewhere.  We  had  to  utilize  our  milk  at  home 
the  best  we  could  for  the  two  weeks.  A  few  days  ago 
the  creamery  sent  out  word  for  us  to  deliver  them  only 
half  our  milk.  This  lasted  four  days.  Would  it  he 
compulsory  for  them  to  pay  us  for  our  milk  in  these 
(lush  times,  the  same  as  when  they  are  accepting  all? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  F,. 

Tf  your  agreement  provided,  as  of  course  it  should, 
that  the  buyer  take  all  the  milk  as  well  as  that  the 
producer  must  deliver  it  all.  then  the  buyer  is 
under  obligation  to  accept  the  milk  and  to  pay  for 
it  all.  lie  violates  bis  contract  In  refusing  to  take 
it.  If  lie  refuses,  then  the  only  remedy  would  be  to 
sue  him  for  damages  on  the  contract.  Since  he 
violated  t lie  contract,  t lie  producers  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  refusing  to  comply  with  it  further  if  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  make  other  arrangements.  Even  if 
there  is  no  special  contract  dealers  who  have  been 
receiving  milk  regularly  are  expected  to  accept  all 
the  milk  and  pay  League  prices.  If  they  refuse  to 
do  so.  tlie  local  League  branch  should  take  it  up 
with  tiie  organization.  These  milk  dealers  will  take 
advantages  when  they  can.  When  milk  becomes  scarce, 
and  farmers  could  sell  at  a  better  price,  the  same 
dealer  would  intake  a  terrible  howl  if  they  quit  him 
and  sold  elsewhere.  We  always  advise  respect  for 
contracts;  but  we  want  the  rule  to  work  both  ways. 


The  Farm  Game  Laws  Again 

What  right  has  the  State  to  issue  a  license  to  any 
person  to  invade  private  property  or  to  take  there¬ 
from  anything?  This  is  just  the  construction  of  the 
lawless  loafers  from  country  or  city  who  will  not  work 
or  give  anything  of  value  to  the  farmer  for  the  privilege 
of  hunting  on  his  premises.  They  maintain  they  have 
a  licence  from  the  State  to  take  game  anywhere  they 
can  find  it.  They  intimidate  the  farmer,  as  they  have 
tried  to  intimidate  the  writer,  finding  four  with  guns 
and  two  dogs  on  my  premises.  When  asked  to  stop 
and  show  their  license  they  absolutely  refused  and 
aimed  their  guns  at  me.  and  said  they  would  shoot  me 
if  1  shot  their  dogs,  which  I  ordered  them  to  call  in. 
I  knew  none  of  them,  so  reported  to  the  sheriff  when 
he  arrived.  T  referred  him  to  my  neighbor,  as  he  gave 
them  permission  on  his  farm.  lie  found  out  who  they 
were  and  turned  the  matter  over  to  the  game  constable, 
and  the  result  is  nothing  was  done  to  them.  Next 
company  coming  along  one  of  them  expressed  regret 
that  the  war  was  over.  I  asked  him  why.  “So  that  I 
could  shoot  off  the  like  of  you.” 

'Pile  next  four  gunners  had  one  dog.  They  were  from 
Rochester.  I  could  only  get  a  look  at  one  license.  I 
told  them  they  would  best  walk  over  with  me  to  the 
justice  of  the  peace  across  the  road.  When  they  got 

on  the  road  they  told  me  to  go  to  h - .  and  jumped 

into  their  auto.  All  of  this  and  more  in  one  day.  An¬ 
other  man  told  me  he  would  break  every  hone  in  my 
body  if  T  did  not  quit  interfering  (driving  him  from  my 
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property).  I  tried  to  get  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  but 
the  justice  would  not  issue  one  because  he  was  a  had 
man  and  might  take  revenge  on  me!  Those  instances 
stated  are  of  daily  occurrence  on  every  hunting  day  in 
pheasant  season.  They  consider  the  game  laws  a  huge 
joke,  limiting  the  bag  to  three  birds  in  a  season.  It  is 
three  birds  on  each  open  day.  it  means  to  them. 

Now  there  are  no  laws  that  can  be  enacted  which 
can  control  that  class  of  men.  It  should  i*>  a  $100 
bond  to  keep  the  peace  and  carry  a  gun,  with  the 
handing  over  of  their  licenses  to  a  justice.  The 
same  rule  should  apply  to  a  licensed  automobile  made 
use  of  in  stealing,  or  it  might  be  tried  to  issue  licenses 
only  to  a  man  owning  50  acres.  My  farm  has  been 
posted  with  legal  notices  for  years.  It  does  no  good  ; 
gives  no  protection  whatever.  Those  vagabonds  gather 
the  fruit  into  piles,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
alter  dark  for  it.  the  same  if  they  shoot,  a  pheasant 
hen.  I  have  large  orchards,  and  keep  a  number  of  cats 
to  hunt  mice,  and  they  get  into  the  traps  sot  around 
my  place  and  so  become  useless. 

Who  is  going  to  enforce  any  law  enacted?  The 
farmers  cannot  do  it.  Some  State  officers  must  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  it.  not  if  they  please,  but  must.  There  are 
several  cases  pending  here,  but  not  tried.  As  I  told 
the  deputy  sheriff,  it  was  their  business  to  bring  to  jus- 
ticc  and  punish  those  people. 

Where  the  house-flies  pass  the  Winter  is  in  the  crev¬ 
ices  of  the  chimneys;  very  comfortable.  You  can  sug¬ 
gest  the  sulphur  remedy.  p.  R. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Some  Problems  in  Co-operation  Manu¬ 
facturing 

Why  can  we  not  manufacture  our  wool  into  blankets 
and  cloth  and  thus  secure  a  reasonable  price  for  it? 
This  question  has  been  asked  by  farmers  who  belong  to 
wool  growers’  associations,  and  interest  in  the  subject 
has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  rumors  and  press  reports 
giving  meager  accounts  of  how  groups  of  wool  growers 
lice  and  there  have  worked  out  arrangements  with  some 
mill  for  making  up  some  of  their  wools.  “But.”  you 
will  say.  "if  I  belong  to  a  co-operative  association  the 
chief  object  of  which  is  to  market  wool,  why  should  not 
this  same  agency  undertake  to  manufacture  a  part  of 
this  wool  and  give  me  a  chance  to  buy  back  some  of  the 
products?” 

l.et.  us  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  different 
angles  that  focus  on  this  subject.  It  is  very  manifest 
that  the  wools  are  available,  thousands  of  pounds  of 
wool  carefully  graded  and  ready  for  the  manufacturer, 
and  that  the  value  of  these  wools  is  very  low — 15  to  80c 
Per  lb.  It  is  also  perfectly  apparent  that  if  one  tries  to 
purchase  a  woolen  blanket  at  retail  it  will  cost  from 
$1-  to  $16.  The  manufacturing  cost  of  such  a  blanket 
even  at  the  present  high  rates  for  labor,  is  about  $4.  ami 
the  amount  of  grease  wool  required  to  make  a  4-lb 
blanket  is  approximately  8  lbs.  Tf  this  is  three-eighths 
blood  wool  it  is  worth  about  25c  per  lb.,  or  $2.  Why. 
then,  should  f  nor  be  able  to  purchase  this  blanket  for 
sa.v  around  $8? 

There  is  really  no  good  reason  why  anyone  should 
not  be  able  to  buy  a  wool  blanket  today  for  somewhere 
near  this  figure,  provided  someone  else  will  assume  the 
responsibilities  for  all  of  the  details.  Here  are  some 
of  these  details:  First,  the  manufacturer  will  probably 
not  wish  to  undertake  to  manufacture  the  wool  into 
blankets  for  the  farmer  until  lie  has  been  given  definite 
assurance  that  he  will  receive  the  costs  incident  to 
manufacturing.  Who  will  guarantee  these  costs?  Sec¬ 
ond.  how  are  the  officers  of  a  co-operative  association  to 
be  assured  that  after  being  manufactured  the  blankets 
can  be  sold  to  advantage,  unless  they  have  previously 
been  ordered,  and  that  these  orders  will  be  honored? 
Certainly  a  co-operative  association  should  not  specu¬ 
late  extensively.  But.  with  definite  orders  in  sufficient 
numbers  the  officers  of  a  co-operative  association  might 
then  be  justified  in  perfecting  arrangements  with  a  mill 
owner  for  the  manufacture  of  some  staple  woolen  ar¬ 
ticles.  to  be  in  turn  returned  to  the  wool  grower  or  sold 
to  any  customer. 

It  is  a  real  problem  to  know  whether  the  average 
consumer  really  desires  to  benefit  through  co-operative 
action.  Wp  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  receiving 
service  that  many  of  us  have  forgotten  that  if  we  are  to 
benefit  from  co-operative  action  each  must  assume  some 
of  the  responsibilities  and  risks  that  have  been  carried 
b.v  the  middlemen,  speculators  and  other  who  gave  ser 
vice  because  they  were  permitted  to  exact  enough  from 
the  deal  to  reward  them  for  their  labors  and  risks  that 
the  service  entailed. 

rtf  course  if  the  wool  growers  desire  to  organize  a 
stock  company  and  go  into  the  co-operative  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  their  product  into  staple  woolen  goods  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  their  doing  so,  and  there  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  greater  merit  in  some  scheme  of  this  kind 
than  in  some  more  temporary  undertaking  for  the  same 
object. 

All  arguments  aside,  it  certainly  seems  a  pity  that  at, 
such  a  time  as  this  there  is  no  easy  way  by  which  a 
wool  grower  or  a  group  of  them  can  have  their  wools 
made  up  into  articles  of  clothing.  When  we  want  this 
service  badly  enough  we  will  get  busy  and  get  it,  but 
until  that  state  of  mind  exists  T  expect  that  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  the  prices  charged  by  those  who  give  us  the 
service,  be  these  prices  fair  or  exorbitant.  Meanwhile, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  because  there  is  little 
proof  to  the  contrary,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  consum 
ers — even  the  farmer  consumers — prefer  to  pay  the  cus¬ 
tomary  charges  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  antici¬ 
pating  their  future  needs  and  entering  into  agreements 
of  assurance  that  may  be  used  by  their  co-operatives  to 
go  ahead  and  do  business  on  a  business  basis. 

F.  E.  ROBERTSON. 


Those  Cheap  New  York  Apples 

rtn  page  881  F.  O.  Taylor  seems  to  doubt  that  apples 
in  New  York  State  rotted  on  the  ground  last  Fall.  If 
he  will  come  to  Oswego  I  will  give  him  a  short  vide  and 
show  him  thousands  of  bushels  now  on  the  ground, 
frozen.  I  will  get  affidavits  for  him  from  men  who  sold 
and  from  men  who  purchased  thousands  of  bushels  at 
five  cents  per  bushel,  delivered.  Also,  the  apples  were 
as  good  as  grew  last  season. 

The  writer  has  hundreds  of  bushels  of  first-grade 
fruit  in  cold  storage  now  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
expects  they  will  remain  so  long  as  they  will  pay 
storage  charges.  Some  pears  on  which  returns  have 
been  received  brought  18  cents  per  bushel.  Returns 
from  some  apples  sold  brought  less  than  18  cents  per 
bushel.  The  writer’s  last  shipment  of  fruit  to  New 
York  was  so  long  on  the  road  that,  not  a  cent  was 
received  for  fruit  or  packages.  Says  I  to  myself ;  “I’ll 
never  go  there  any  more.”  JOHN  philltps. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Fool's  Prayer 

The  royal  feast  was  done;  the  king 
Sought  some  new  sport  to  banish  care, 
And  to  his  jester  cried  :  “Sir  Fool, 

Kneel  now,  and  make  for  us  a  prayer.” 

The  jester  doffed  his  cap  and  bells. 

And  stood  the  mocking  court,  before; 
They  could  not  see  the  bitter  smile 
Behind  the  painted  grin  he  wore. 

lie  bowed  his  head,  and  bent  his  knee 
Upon  the  monarch’s  silken  stool; 
ilis  pleading  voice  arose:  “<>  Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool ! 

“No  pity,  Lord,  could  change  the  heart 
From  red  with  wrong  to  white  as  wool, 
The  rod  must  heal  the  sin  ;  but  Lord. 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool  ! 

“  ’Tis  not  by  guilt  the  onward  sweep 
Of  truth  and  right.  O  Lord,  we  stay  ; 
’Tis  by  our  follies  that  so  long 

We  hold  the  earth  from  heaven  away. 

“These  clumsy  feet,  still  in  the  mire 
Go  crushing  blossoms  without  end  ; 
These  hard,  well-meaning  hands  we  thrust 
Among  the  heartstrings  of  a  friend. 

“The  ill-timed  truth  we  might  have  kept— 
Who  knows  how  sharp  it  pierced  and 
stung? 

The  word  we  had  not  sense  to  say — 
Who  knows  how  grandly  had  it  rung? 

“Our  faults  no  tenderness  should  ask, 
The  chastening  stripes  must  cleanse 
them  all : 

But  for  our  blunders — Oh.  in  shame 
Before  (he  eyes  of  heaven  we  fall. 

“Earth  bears  no  balsam  for  mistakes; 
Men  crown  the  knave  and  scourge  the 
tool 

That  did  his  will ;  but  Thou.  O  Lord, 

Be  merciful  to  me,  a  fool !” 

The  room  was  hushed  ;  in  silence  rose 
The  king  and  sought  his  gardens  cool, 
And  walked  apart  and  murmured  low: 
“Be  merciful  to  me.  a  fool !” 

— Edward  Rowland  Bill. 

* 

According  to  the  Red  Cross  Bulletin, 
20.000  children  under  the  age  of  14  are 
killed  by  accident  each  year  in  the  IT.  B. 
A  great  proportion  of  these  accidents  would 
not  be  fatal  if  competent  first  aid  treat¬ 
ment  was  at  hand.  Under  the  age  of  five 
years,  burns  cause  40  per  cent  of  these 
fatalities,  while  between  five  and  14  ve¬ 
hicles  are  the  leading  cause.  Next  to 
burns  and  vehicles  come  accidental  drown¬ 
ing.  which  is  highest  with  children  be¬ 
tween  10  and  14.  Poisoning  is  next  to 
burns  in  causing  the  deaths  of  children 
under  five  years.  We  can  see  that  it  is 
the  baby  that  is  “into  everything”  that, 
runs  the  highest  risk  of  poison  or  fire, 
and  the  venturesome  child  a  little  over 
that  takes  risks  with  vehicles  and  water. 
While  obedience  and  discipline  are  great 
factors  in  reducing  accidents,  we  cannot 
expect  adult  reasoning  from  a  child.  We 
think  the  Scout  movement,  both  for  boys 
and  girls,  with  the  training  it  involves,  a 
great  help  in  lessening  serious  accidents. 
The  training  in  first  aid,  which  has  been 
popularized  by  the  Red  Cross  of  recent 
years,  is  another  helpful  factor.  Nothing, 
however,  can.  take  the  place  of  home 
training  in  teaching  the  avoidance  of  ac¬ 
cident  and  the  need  of  care. 

* 

The  following  recipe  from  the  New 
York  Tribune  gives  a  hearty  dish  of  corn 
and  tomato  that  would  be  excellent  for 
supper ;  One-half  pound  bacon,  one 
small  onion,  one  No.  2  can  corn  (two 
cups),  one-half  cup  milk,  one-half  can  No. 
.'5  tomato  (two  cups) .  one  tablespoon  flour, 
one  and  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half 
teaspoon  pepper.  Cut  two  slices  of  ba¬ 
con  and  the 'onion  into  small  pieces  and 
fry  them  together.  When  they  are  brown 
stir  in  the  flour.  After  this  is  smooth 
add  the  corn  and  the  milk,  letting  it  cook 
together  for  several  minutes  before  pour¬ 
ing  in  the  drained  tomato.  Continue  to 
cook  until  thick  and  serve  on  a  platter 
with  crisp  brown  strips  of  bacon. 

* 

Destroying  Household  Vermin 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  article 
on  carpet  bugs,  beetles,  moths,  etc.,  and 
can  heartily  sympathize  with  the  writer 
who  moved  into  the  infested  house,  as  I 
had  the  same  experience  in  my  early  days 
of  housekeeping,  only  mine  was  worse,  I 
think,  because  it  was  a  double  house,  and 
iu  the  other  half  lived  an  old  woman, 
the  owner,  who  boasted  that  the  carpets 
hadn’t  been  taken  off  the  floors  for  22 
years  and  only  a  broom  used  to  clean 
them  with.  As  it  was  in  the  pre-vacuum 
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cleaner  days  the  cleaning  process  can  be 
imagined.  I  soon  discovered  what  I  had 
to  contend  with,  and  I  loaded  a  bent- 
spouted  oil  can  with  turpentine  and 
household  ammonia,  both  harmless,  in 
equal  parts,  and  proceeded  to  clean.  For¬ 
tunately  there  were  but  two  rooms  ad¬ 
joining  hers,  and  I  followed  each  crack 
of  the  floor  the  entire  length  with  my 
mixture.  I  began  on  the  outside  of  the 
room  at  the  crack  near  or  under  the  base¬ 
board,  and  filled  it  full.  The  ammonia 
drove  the  vermin  from  their  hiding  places 
and  the  turpentine  killed  them.  After 
going  around  the  baseboard  I  took  each 
crack  in  succession  and  gave  it  a  liberal 
dose,  always  working  from  the  outside  in 
towards  the  old  lady’s  rooms,  where  they 
were  being  bred.  After  I  had  treated 
each  crack  I  went  around  the  baseboard 
again  to  see  if  any  stragglers  had  es¬ 
caped,  but  none  had,  or  at  least  I  didn’t 
find  any. 

Then  I  sprayed  my  carpet.  It  was  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  rugs.  Small  rugs  and 
furniture  were  sprayed  thoroughly  with 
clear  ammonia  and  proceeded  to  settle 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9936.  Polo  coat, 
3-1  to  42  bust.  9900. 
Two-piece  skirt,  24 
or  26,  28  or  80,  32 
or  34  waist.  To  be 
accordion  pleated  or 
gathered.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  coat,  will 
require  5  yds.  of 
material  36  in.  wide, 
4  yds.  44,  3%  yds. 
54.  Tile  medium 
size  skirt,  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yds.  of 
material  44  or  54  in. 
wide.  Each  pattern 
20  cents. 


9940.  Girls’  dress, 
8  to  14  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide, 
2%  yds.  44,  1%  yds 
54,  for  the  dress, 
with  1  y2  yds.  36, 
1  i/i  yds.  44,  for  the 
guimpe.  20  cents. 


9915.  Dress  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  The  16-year 
size  will  require  5% 
yds.  of  material  36 
in.  wide,  4%  yds. 
44.  3%  yds.  54. 

Width  of  skirt,  1 
yd.  22  in.  20  cents. 


9921.  Ttedingote 
dress,  34  to  42  bust, 
1018.  Design  for 
braided  border  eight 
Inches  wide.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  in.  wide, 
3 yds.  44,  2%  yds. 
54,  with  2%  yds. 
any  width  for  the 
skirt.  Each  pattern 
20  cents. 


again.  Once  a  month  1  repeated  the 
spraying  process  along  the  baseboard 
next'  the  old  lady’s  rooms,  but  did  not 
take  up  my  carpet  again  until  Fall,  when 
I  only  found  two  buffalo  moths,  and  the 
following  Spring  did  not  find  any,  but  I 
kept  up  my  spraying  next  the  baseboard 
■for  a  couple  of  years.  We  lived  in  that 
house  six  years,  and  I  was  never  troubled 
again  with  vermin. 

The  next  move  was  into  a  house  lit¬ 
erally  alive  with  bedbugs,  and  before  I 
knew  it  four  beds  and  the  baby’s  crib 
were  crawling  daytime  as  well  as  night. 
I  refilled  my-  crooked-nosed  oil  can  and 
want  to  work,  and  had  them  cleaned  out 
in  three  months  time,  so  1  never  found 
another  bug  during  the  eight  years  which 
we  remained  on  that  farm.  To  avoid  hav¬ 
ing  moths,  etc.,  in  my  clothes  rooms, 
storeboxes.  cupboards,  etc..  I  use  a  spray 
of  clear  ammonia  when  cleaning  them. 
T  like  this  liquid  best  of  anything,  as 
there  is  no  danger  of  gases  with  lights. 


and  no  poisons  to  be  careful  of,  no  bad 
after  effects  on  clothing,  colons,  etc.,  and 
no  permanent  odor  as  when  other  rem¬ 
edies  are  use.  and  the  air  removes  what 
there  is  when  articles  are  exposed  to  it 
and  eggs  and  nits  destroyed.  jessie. 


Notes  from  Oklahoma 

Today.  February  22,  Washington’s 
Birthday,  we  look  out  on  the  deepest 
snow  of  the  season.  It  began  falling  last 
Friday,  and  continued  until  Saturday 
morning  without  cessation,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  ground 
was  warm,  and  melting  was  gradually 
going  on  all  the  time,  it  is  estimated)  that 
there  would  have  been  at  least  24  inches 
of  white  mantle  on  old  Mother  Earth. 
As  it  was,  the  depth  was  14  inches  on  a 
level.  Our  section  has  had  but  one  other 
very  light  snow  this  Winter,  and  people 
had  decided  that  the  Winter  was  gone. 
Many  gardens  were  planted  the  first  of  the 
month,  some  oats  sown  and  much  early 
plowing  done.  Peach  trees  were  begin- 
ing  to  bloom,  and  quite  few  Easter  flow¬ 
ers  were  seen.  Since  the  snow  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  severe  cold,  as  is 
often  the  case,  it  is  hoped  that  the  fruit 
crop  may  not  be  damaged,  since  peaches, 
plums  and  many  small  fruits  were  a  total 
failure  last  year,  and  the  left-over  supply 
of  canned  fruits  is  well-nigh  diminished. 

Farm  sales  have  been  on  the  increase 
the  past  Fall  and  Winter.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  have  become  discouraged  with  farm 
conditions,  and  are  selling  out  and  leav¬ 
ing  for  the  oil  and  gas  towns  farther 
west,  where  they  are  under  the  impression 
that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  work  at 
better  prices  than  can  be  expected  on  the 
farms.  Ours  is  a  cotton-growing  coun¬ 
try,  and  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  cot¬ 
ton  the  past  three  years  the  country  was 
almost  given  over  to  cotton  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  food  and  feed  crops,  and  when, 
the  past  Fall,  cotton  went  to  the  bottom, 
there  were  hundreds  of  poor  farmers  who 
were  practically  ruined  for  years  to  come. 
They  had  neglected  all  other  branches  of 
farming,  had  sold  off  surplus  livestock, 
neglected  growing  meat  products  for  home 
use,  and  had  given  their  whole  attention 
to  cotton  with  the  hope  of  high  prices. 
Now  they  are  discouraged  with  farming, 
and  are  looking  for  positions  elsewhere, 
but  it  will  be  like  trying  to  fit  a  round 
peg  in  a  square  hole,  and  by  and  by  they 
will  return  to  the  farms,  even  poorer  than 
when  they  went  away. 

How  many  housewives  have  the  hulk  of 
the  so-called  Spring  sewing  finished  and 
laid  on  the  shelf  ready  for  use?  The  style 
of  the  best  types  of  garments  for  every¬ 
day  wear,  such  as  aprons,  work  dresses, 
underwear,  children’s  clothes  and  the 
men’s  work  shirts  do  not  change,  and 
these  may  be  made  at  any  time  during 
the  Winter.  When  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow,  and  outdoor  work  is  im¬ 
possible.  then  I  bring  the  machine  near 
the  fire,  in  a  good  light,  and  turn  off  these 
plain  garments  in  a  hurry.  It  is  such  a 
help  to  have  them  finished  when  the  rush 
of  Spring  work,  garden  and  chickens  call 
for  every  available  minute  of  time. 

The  incubators  should  be  going  now.  if 
we  expect  to  have  a  few  dozen  early  fry¬ 
ers  for  the  table  or  for  the  market.  How¬ 
ever.  if  there  are  no  warm  brooder-houses, 
warm,  dry  sheds  or  other  place  where  the 
chicks  may  be  kept  dry  and  warm,  it  is 
better  to  depend  on  the  hens  for  the  first, 
early  chicks,  for  tin'  little  fellows  must 
he  warm,  comfortable  and  happy  if  they 
are  to  live  and  grow  rapidly. 

Have  you  planned  to  grow  some  flowers 
next  Summer?  If  not.  get  out  the. seed 
books  and  select  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
flowers — marigolds.  Zinnias,  Phlox,  bal- 
•sams,  cypress  vines,  morning-glories'  and 
'such  as  our  dear  grandmothers  grew  and 
loved.  Order  a  few  packets  of  seeds,  and 
make  some  flower  beds ;  eet  the  children 
.interested,  and  make  the  yard  a  thing  of 
beauty  throughout  the  Bummer  and  Fall. 

IIow  do  you  utilize  the  flour  sacks?  In 
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ROOK  «  Lightning  can  be  controlled— 
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Lightning  Rod: 
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Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  you?  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion.  Butter  Color, 
each  suflicieut  to  keep 
that  rich  “Goldeu 
Shade”  iu  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws,  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


$1.00 


4  lbs.  of  Best 
sAiilBoyif 

Pure  Coffee  (Cround  or  Bean) 
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Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances.  " 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

JAMES  VAN  DYKCO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 

100  Van  Dyk  Stoics  iu  .'50  cities. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Harvest  2Qt»45  Bushel  toAcre Wheat 
In  WESTERN  CANADA 


f tht\ -  . 

'  "  IS 


Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 
7 c/flu'-  v  good  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de- 

I  mand  for  wheat  at  high  prices.  Many 

farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.  The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms, 

Farm  Land  at  $  1 5  fo  $30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways  — land  of  a 
kind  which  grows  20  to  45  bushels  of  whoat  to  the  acre. 
Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  you.  grain  farm  en¬ 
able  you  to  reap  the  profits  from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people.  .  . 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  opportunities  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


O.  G.  RUTLEDGE, 


301  E.  Genesee  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Canadian  Covcrnmont  Agent. 
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my  home  much  of  the  Summer  underwear, 
both  for  the  children  and  myself,  ie  made 
from  them;  then  there  are  quilt  linings, 
dyed  blue,  brown  or  yellow,  and  many 
other  things  which  are  both  serviceable 
and  pretty.  A  neighbor  makes  table¬ 
cloths  for  everyday  wear  by  sewing  four 
sacks  together  and  brier  stitching  around 
the  hem  with  turkey  red. 

Are  you  going  to  paper  the  house  this 
Spring?  Wallpapers  have  advanced  in 
price  until  one  must  plan  to  save  as  much 
as  possible.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
remnant  rolls  of  different  designs,  but 
with  the  same  solid  colored  back,  may  be 
had  at  a  bargain,  and  by  turning  the 
wrong  side  out.  and  using  a  pretty  floral 
border,  which  may  be  cut  from  another 
reipnant  roll,  we  may  have  a  pretty  pa¬ 
per  for  the  bedroom,  or  other  small  rooms, 
at  a  very  nominal  price. 

LII.LTE  KEEL)  YORK. 


The  Hot  School  Lunch  in  Maine 

Regarding  recent  comment  on  the  hot 
school  lunch,  it  would  be  extremely  un¬ 
wise  to  expect  that  any  new  idea  or  in¬ 
vention  should  at  once  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  everyone,  the  world  being  made 
up  of  both  broad  and  narrow  minded  peo¬ 
ple.  Do  you  not  recall  that  when  Fn'ton 
started  up  the  Hudson  with  his  little 
steamboat  scores  of  people  stood  on  the 
banks  jeering  at  him?  Of  course  we 
must  look  for  criticisms  on  the  hot  school 
lunch  as  well  as  any  other  so-called 
“fad.” 

The  writer* happens  to  be  in  a  position 
to  know  positively  that  there  are  few,  if 
any,  rural  school  teachers  who  do  not 
reach  their  schools  until  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning;  also  that  by  far  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  teachers  remain  at  their  schools 
until  5  or  ;>  :.°>0  o’clock  every  night.  It 
is  certainly  a  grave  mistake  on  the  part 
of  any  citizen  to  take  a  stand  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  public  schools.  In  so  doing 
he  is  merely  condemning  what  lie  himself 
has  an  interest  and  share  in.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  fitting  that  the  taxpayers  should 
criticize  the  schools,  but  let  their  criti¬ 
cisms  be  constructive  and  not  destructive, 
and  thus  help  the  cause  instead  of  hinder¬ 
ing  it. 

As  to  our  grade  teachers  not  being 
qualified  to  instruct  the  high  school  pu¬ 
pils  during  the  evening  in  algebra,  geom¬ 
etry.  etc.,  that  is  not  what  she  is  receiv- 
•  ing  pay  for;  not  what  she  has  had  her 
training  for.  Most  of  lie  are  willing  to 
admit  that  unless  we  are  constantly  prac¬ 
ticing  on  certain  problems  we  are  unable 
to  solve  them.  ITow  many  of  ns  can  read¬ 
ily  compute  compound  interest  on  a  note 
which  has  run  for  perhaps  -0  years? 
We  do  not  attempt  it.  Instead,  we  take 
it  in  to  the  bank,  where  it  is  done  for 
us  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  Perhaps 
we  once  knew  how  to  do  this  ourselves, 
but  we  have  forgotten. 

You  may  say  that  a  school  teacher 
should  be  able  to  do  all  these  things.  She 
should  be  and  she  can,  but  she  will  have 
to  have  time  to  work  on  them,  because 
she  may  not  have  had  any  occasion  to  use 
certain  facts  that  she  once  learned.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  not  remembering  facts,  but  it 
is  rather  the  knowledge  to  recall  ways  by 
which  we  may  obtain  these  facts. 

Do  you  expect  your  rural  school  teach¬ 
er  to  spend  two  hours  a  day  preparing 
and  teaching  high  school  subjects?  Tt  is 
my  opinion  that  high  school  teachers  do 
not  altogether  approve  of  this  work.  They 
intend  that  pupils  who  are  deficient  shall 
come  to  them  and  receive  help. 

Everyone  must  have  a  few  moments  to 
himself,  and  a  school  teacher  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  She  especially  should  have  time 
in  which  she  can  improve  herself  pro¬ 
fessionally  by  reading  and  in  other  ways. 
It  also  should  not  be  forgotten  that  she 
should  have  a  place  in  the  social  life  of 
her  community.  Instead  of  discussing 
and  criticizing  her  at  your  social  gather¬ 
ings,  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that  she  has  a 
way  to  attend  them,  and  that  she  meets 
all  the  people  there.  After  you  have  done 
your  part  the  teacher  will  do  hers. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  the  hot 
school  lunch.  Cooked  and  served  in  the 
proper  way,  the  hot  lunch  cannot  help 
being  a  very  great  help  to  pupils  who 
have  eaten  a  hurried  breakfast  at  7 
o’eleck  and  walked  or  rode  from  one  to 
three  miles  to  school.  Any  teacher  who 
serves  the  hot  lunch  will  tell  you  that, 
her  pupils  do  much  better  work  in  the 
afternoon  if  tiiey  have  had  something 
warm  to  “wash  down”  the  oftentimes 
meatless  sandwiches  and  butterless  bread. 

Concerning  the  time  spent  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  hot  lunch,  the  lunch  is  started  at 
recess  by  the  teacher  with  the  aid  of  one 
or  two  of  the  older  pupils.  During  the 
15-minute  recess  everything  is  made 
ready.  One  pupil  is  allowed  to  sit  in  a 
seat  near  by  the  oil  stove,  and  whenever 
the  soup  or  whatever  it  may  be  needs 
stirring  she  gets  un  quietly  and  tends  it. 
This  does  not  stop  her  from  doing  her 
studying,  and  certainly  takes  none  of  the 
other  pupils  nor  the  teacher’s  atten¬ 
tion.  At  noon  the  pupils  are  served  and 
have  a  quiet,  happy  meal,  after  which 
two  or  three  of  the  older  girls  help  the 
teacher  in  clearing  up  the  room.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  room  is  all  in  order 
once  more  and  the  pupils  still  have  ample 
time  for  “their  romp  in  the  open  air.” 

The  writer  of  the  article  which  I  am 
answering  may  never  have  had  to  eat  a 
cold  lunch  except  perhaps  on  some  sort 
of  a  pleasure  excursion.  Let  her  or  any 
other  taxpayer  take  up  the  pail  containing 
a  biscuit  and  a  doughnut  or  cooky,  and 
perhaps  by  good  fortune  a  piece  of  cake, 
this  food  not  being  wrapped  in  a  paper 
napkin  but  literally  “thrown”  into  the 
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pail,  walk  a  mile  or  more  to  the  little 
schoolhouse  on  the  hill,  study  and  recite 
until  12  o’clock,  and  then  when  it  comes 
time  to  eat  I  wonder  if  he  would  not  be 
more  than  grateful  for  something  warm 
(be  it  nothing  more  than  a  cup  of  cocoa 
or  of  soup). 

Some  rural  communities  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  others.  In  my  community 
many  of  the  children  are  underfed.  These 
same  children  are  at  the  present  time  re¬ 
ceiving  hot  lunches  every  day,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  good  that  comes  from 
them.  Every  pupil  looks  forward  to  the 
hot  lunch,  and  there  is  only  one  parent 
who  does  not  heartily  approve  of  it. 

Not  only  are  hot  lunches  being  served 
in  this  district,  but  in  every  rural  school 
in  our  union  of  two  towns,  together  hav¬ 
ing  20  such  schools.  In  fact,  the  hot 
lunch  is  becoming  universal  in  all  of  our 
towns  throughout  Maine.  Let  us  watch 
for  the  results  in  a  few  years  to  come. 
Just  now  the  good  work  has  only  begun. 


Garden  Notes  from  Ohio 

The  seed  catalogs  are  arriving,  and  I 
have  just  made  a  survey  of  our  supply 
of  seeds  saved  from  last  year.  We  have 
home-raised  onion  sets  and  think  they 
are  better  than  most  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  seed  stores.  In  our  locality  it  is 
hard  to  get  the  very  small  sets,  and  the 
larger  ones  send  up  blossom  stalks  before 
the  onions  have  grown  to  a  good  size. 
We  save  our  own  sugar  corn.  too.  and  like 
the  Evergreen  better  for  all  purposes  than 
any  other  The  chickens  play  havoc  with 
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the  dwarf  varieties  in  our  garden,  and  1 
have  heard  that  in  some  localities  the 
skunks  make  regular  visits  to  the  patch  of 
early  corn.  Yes,  we  allow  the  email 
chicks  to  run  in  the  garden.  When  they 
grow  too  big  to  creep  through  the  meshes 
of  the  wire  fence  they  have  to  find  other 
hunting  grounds.  But  the  little  fellows 
are  better  to  rid  a  garden  of  melon  and 
cucumber  bugs,  of  the  little  plant  lice 
and  other  pests  than  any  “dope”  we  have 
found.  Besides,  it  gives  them  a  place 
away  from  the  old  chickens  to  hunt  in 
peace,  and  they  seem  to  thrive  with  but 
little  damage  to  the  garden  plants. 

Last  year  we  tried  the  Fordhook  bush 
Lima  beans  and  found  them  a  pleasant 
surprise.  They  mature  much  earlier  and 
bear  all  through  the  hot  Summer  months, 
yielding  a  surprising  number  of  beans  for 
the  size  of  -the  plants.  A  few  years  ago 
we  experimented  with  the  little  Fordhook 
squash  and  found  them  a  splendid  sub¬ 
stitute  for  sweet  potatoes.  We  do  not 
seem  to  have  a-  suitable  place  to  keep 
sweet  potatoes  over  Winter.  Perhaps  it 
is  that  we  do  not  put  them  away  just 
right.  But  the  little  eq.uashes  are  no 
trouble  at  all.  We  gather  them  just  be¬ 
fore  frost  and  lay  them  two  or  three  deep 
on  a  low  shelf  in  the  cellar.  We  still 
have  a  dozen  or  more  as  I  am  writing 
this  (mid-February)  and  have  lost  none. 
At  first  I  found  them  a  nuisance  to  pre¬ 
pare.  for  the  rind  was  as  hard  as  flint, 
and  when  I  succeeded  in  getting  it  off 
there  was  but  little  meat  left.  Due  clay 
T  read  directions  which  said  to  cut  them 
in  half,  scrape  out  the  seeds  and  place 
(lie  halves  upside  down  in  a  baking  or 
bread  pan.  I  tried  the  scheme,  and  was 
disgusted  to  think  of  the  squashes  I  had 
labored  over,  cutting  my  fingers  and 
wasting  the  best  part.  The  squash  baked 
in  the  new  way  was  cooked  in  about  a 
half  hour,  was  very  tender  andi  seemed 
to  keep  much  sweetness  and  richness  that 
disappeared  when  it  was  stewed.  T  count 
squashes  now  as  I  do 
or  turnips. 

we  try  one  or  two  ex¬ 
periments  each  year  and  have  discovered 
several  treasures.  Last  year  we  tried 
the  Chinese  cabbage  or  pe-tsai.  It  is  to 
be  in  our  list  of  seeds  again  this  year. 
It  is  as  easily  grown  as  turnips,  and  is 
good  cooked  or  as  cold  slaw  or  a  salad. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  grow,  for  it  grows 
rapidly  and  is  beautiful,  with  its  erect 
clusters  of  delicate  green  leaves,  which 
grow  so  compactly  that  three-fourths  of 
them  bleach  to  a  pure  white  without  any 
assistance. 

I  read  in  The  R.  X.-Y.  of  some  one’s 
experience  with  the  Cardinal  climber  and. 
like  a  child,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  her 
failure  to  got  any  blossoms,  but  lmd  to 
try  It  myself.  Perhaps  her  Vermont 
Summer  was  not  long  enough.  I  planted 
tlie  seed  in  the  house  in  March,  raised 
three  little  plants,  and  by  the  end  of  Sum¬ 
mer  had  a  lovely  screen  of  lacy  foliage 
starred  all  over  with  brilliant  scarlet 
(lowers,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  ripe 
seeds.  This  year  I  shall  soak  the  seeds  in 
warm  water  for  24  hours  or  more  before 
putting  them  in  the  ground,  and  T  think 
T  shall  plant  them  the  first  of  March  or 
even  earlier.  mrs.  e.  e.  f. 


on  our  Fordhook 
on  our  pumpkins 
“Just  for  fun" 


Old  Prices  Back  in  Your  Book  of 

*40,000 


Note  the  Big  Savings! 


pRICES  in  New  York  are 
A  practically  all  back  to  the  old 
levels  again.  No  need  to  wait 
longer.  Compare  ourNewYork 
prices  with  those  elsewhere. 
Note  the  big  savings  on  men’s, 
women’s  and  children’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  furnishings  and  shoes — fur¬ 
niture,  carpets  and  hangings — 
sporting  goods,  novelties  and 
toys — silverware  and  china — 


tools,  hardware,  auto  accessor¬ 
ies,  farm  machinery  and  harness 
— Everything  fresh  and  new. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

Look  Through  Your 
Bargain  Book 

If  you  are  an  old  customer  you  will 
receive  our  catalog,  if  you  have  not 
received  it  already.  If  you  are  not  an 
old  customer,  write  us  today  we 
will  mail  it  to  you  FREE. 


TheCharles William  Stores 


Inc. 


766  Stores  Bldg- 
New  York  City 


BUY 

PLAY SUITS 

DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 


For  boys  and  girls-  -Stand- 
all  Playsuits  cover  them  all 
over — a  rough  and  ready 
garment  for  the  wear  and 
lear  of  a  full  day’s  play. 
W e  guarantee  every  garment 
against  ripping  and  imper¬ 
fections.  Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  factory. 
We  manufacture  overalls 
for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  material  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks. 

Standish  &  Alden,  Inc- 

Box  677,  Dept.  109 
HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White's  Weather  Prophet  fore-  \I  f  -1 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors  yy 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
a  scientifically  construc¬ 


ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand- 
some,(reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
*  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be  Size  6'/tx 
7y{;  fully  guaranteed.  Post- 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Aganta  Wanted. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114,419  E.  Water  Si.,  Milw»uk<*,  Wis. 


$1.25 


Cuticura  Soap 
Complexions 
Are  H  ealthy 

Soap, Ointment.Talcum, 26c. everywhere. For  sample* 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dept.  TJ.  Malden, M&u. 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache.  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism.  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaeetieacidester  of  Salicyficacid. 


“  Dish  Toweling  ” 

Direct  from  Mill 

15  yds.  of  best  quality  14"  checked  Cotton  Dish 
Toweling  sent  postpaid  for  Two  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  CLINTON,  MASS. 


Prices  Save  You  Money 

AVe  offer  you  sure  saving,  guarantee  everything  we  sell  and 

guarantee  that  you  must  be  satisfied  that  you  have  made  a 
saving  by  buying  Direct- From-Kalamazoo — or  we  will  return 
your  money.  Ranges,  Pipeless  Furnaces,  Combination  Coal  and  Gas 
Ranges,  Kitchen  Kabinets,  Paints,  Roofing,  Cream  Separators — all  at 
prices  lower  than  you  expect. 

|  Cash  or  Easy  Payments  — Take  10  Months  or  1  Year  to  Pay  1 

Just  send  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  and  we  will  show 

you  prices  on  guaranteed  house  and  farm  necessities  that  will 
surprise  you. 

Ask  for  Catalog;  N  >114 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  K&I&KI&.Z09. 

Direct  to  You 
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^S^GUERNSEYSirg^ 


r^- Products 


10  per  cent,  on  $3104  for  12  years  was  what  one  Guernsey 
cow.  purchased  for  a  moderate  price,  netted  one  breeder. 
This  was  not  an  unusual  Guernsey,  just' a  persistent,  rug 
ged.  and  productive  Guernsey  cow,  such  as  any  one  can  buy. 
Write  for  free  information. 


S 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 


FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

!»  OSTLY  MAY'  ROSE  BREEDING 

V.  iis,  slating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
w  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 

got  .ies  for  8200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


FRITZLYN  FARM  Guernseys 

FOR  SALK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Grandsons  of  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 

S  to  9  !no«.,  out  of  A.  It.  cows.  Also  one  16  mos„  M*V 
HOSE  and  MASllKlt  siqiKI,  breeding.  Federal  Ac 
credited  herd  No.  6079.  Write  at  mice  for  prices  and 
full  particulars.  WM  F  FRETZ,  Pipersville  Penn. 


U 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 


Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Hull  rai  <■>  from  3  to  15 
trios,  of  age.  By  ** Florlwim  Laddie, ’’  who  is  tlie 

best  prov  *oti  of  "Nt  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  co^*  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  »s.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Writ*  %>ncp  for  prices  and  particulars. 


■1 ' 

F.  SiTAGBARK  FARMS. 


Saugerties,  New  York 


•;  TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

*.  Bull  calves.  A.  li.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
•_  EXCELLENT  VALUE 

r  Smith ville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

!;  For  Sale  -Branglebrink  Clincher  ww 

■  pure  bred  Guernsey  bull,  dropper!  .bine  f».  1919. 

Apply  E.  W.  OPOYKE,  Manager.  St.  Janies.  L  I  .  N.Y  Tel.  166 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  three  to  ten  month?  old.  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  A.  R.  Dams  from  a  deni,  tuberculin 
tested  herd.  Prices  from  S1S0-S2S0  Write 
for  extended  pedigrees. 

1*.  I'.  Staples.  Mgr.,  East  llolllatoii.  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Bl  eeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glemvood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams -or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  hairy  p ARms,  22  S.  32d  St.,  Phil*  ,  Pa. 
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Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Send  for  Sale  Lilt  of  Hull  (,'iilves  from  3  to 
12  moi.  old.  A  R  breeding  with  si/e  and 
lonstitution 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Bos  60,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Bulls 

nios.  old.  ♦!  a  in  cm  II.  GibMon,  U'hltney  Orosilngr,  W.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BERKSHIRES 

HOLSTEINS 


JERSEYS 


Birchbrow  Jerseys 

We  offer  for  immediate  sale  sev¬ 
eral  Jersey  bull  calves  and  heifers. 
Also  several  Jersey  cows,  just 
freshened.  Registered  Stock.  Prices 
unusually  reasonable.  Herd  sired 
by  Pogis  OOtli  of  Hood  Farm,  out 
of  Sophie  19th  of  Ilood  Farm, 
World’s  Champion  Jersey  cow. 

BIRCHBROW  FARM 
Haverhill . Mass. 


BUY  NOW 

Reg.  Holstein  heifers  and  heifer 
calves.  Fine  individuals.  Top  notch 
breeding.  Reasonable  prices.  Will 
try  and  please  you. 

ELITE  STOCK  FARM 

F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  MUNNSVILLE,  N.Y. 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  heifer  born  in  October  who  is 
sired  by  a  sou  ol  KING  LYON'S  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SKGIS  His  dam  is  a  13-lb. 
two-year  old  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIS  who  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  out  of  a 
former  world's  champion  40-lb.  cow.  There 
is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Ca/.enovia,  N.  I. 


Hamilton  irocrvc 

FARM  J  Ll\i5L  I  13 

Several  Grandsons  o l 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  IIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J 


FOSTERFIELD'S  REG.  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE— Heifers  due  soon,  several  by  bull  out  ot  Ite 
gister  of  Merit  cow.  Heifer  calves  and  cows.  Write 

FOSTK  It  1 1  EI.D’S,  P.O.Box  173,  Morristown.  Morns  Co..  N  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  u,illoughbv,  Ohio 


Rugged  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 

quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Suubury,  Pa. 


200  HOLSTEINS 

GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2-year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
■titO.OO  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tullv.  N.Y. 


Hnlstein-Krlexlan  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register. 

ednnd  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding- 
Keg.  Dill-OC  1'lgs.  BR0  WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McSraw.  Cortland  C«..  N.Y. 


Ready  for  Service  ^  Holstein  Bull  f  ““Ti”? 

sale.  J  *od  ig  roe  ready.  CLOY  I,  111)  AI.K  FARM,  Charlotte,  Hi.  Y. 


COWS  WANTED-Any  Number 

Grade  Hol-teins  preferred.  Stale  kind  you  have, 
bow  lnattv.  and  price.  JIim  lie  cheap. 

VAN  DER  MENLEN  BROS.  Monroe,  New  York 


For  Sale- Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

upon  application.  E  E.  RID0UT,  Supt.  Ophir  Farm,  I’lirehnae,  N.Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns  ££!iS£ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WXLNUI  GROVE  FARM.  Wixliingtonville,  H.  t. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  I.  CALVES.  150.  E.  I.  FOX.  Lawell,  Mill 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Dairying  in  North  Carolina 

On  page  339  you  refer  to  inquiries 
about  dairying  in  North  Carolina,  and  I 
would  like  to  add  a  little  to  what  Prof. 
Massey  wrote.  I  was  born  on  a  Broome 
County,  New  York,  dairy  farm,  did  a  lit¬ 
tle  dairying  in  the  Maryland  hills,  and 
have  been  knocking  about  North  Caro¬ 
lina  for  16  years,  and  I  know  that  milk 
can  he  produced  here  at  much  less  cost 
than  in  the  North.  While  the  Piedmont 
and  lowlands  are  not  so  fertile  as  most 
of  the  New  York  soils,  wo  can  make 
them  even  more  productive,  owing  to  our 
longer  growing  season.  While  the  aver¬ 
age  corn  crop  of  the  State  is  low,  it  is  so 
solely  because  of  bad  farming.  By  using 
lime  and  acid  phosphate  we  can  grow  more 
Red  clover  and  Alfalfa  per  acre  than  any 
New  York  farm  can  grow.  We  cut  Red 
clover  three  times  on  good  land,  and  Al¬ 
falfa  four  to  six  times.  We  can  cut 
Sudan  grass  four  times  and  get  from  six 
to  10  tons  of  dry  hay  jier  acre,  and  hay. 
too,  equal  to  the  best  Timothy.  One  of 
the  Corn  Club  boys  produced  over  240  bu. 
of  corn  on  one  acre.  The  Corn  Club  boys 
that  I  had  To  look  after  for  a  while  pro¬ 
duced  from  50  to  100  bu.  per  acre  at  a 
cost  of  from  16  to  30c  per  bu.  In  fact, 
one  of  them  raised  about  135  bu.  on  his 
acre  at  a  cost  of  less  than  15c  per  bu. 
One  farmer  in  this  county  who  is  a  real 
farmer,  told  me  that  he  measured  a  little 
over  1.400  bu.  from  12  acres  last  year. 
Lots  of  his  neighbors  got  less  than  300  bu. 
from  fields  of  the  same  size. 

Silage  keeps  as  well  here  as  farther 
north.  I  saw  one  farmer  feeding  silage 
that  was  two  years  old  and  still  in  good 
condition.  A  silo  made  of  2x4’s  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  from  frost,  at  least  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  Milk  sells  here  at  1  He 
per  qt..  I  think  it  is  still  higher  in  the 
larger  towns.  Permanent  pastures  can  be 
made  on  most  of  the  Piedmont  and  moun¬ 
tain  lands,  and  temporary  pastures  can 
be  had  on  any  of  the  soils,  and  all  the 
year  around,  except  for  the  few  days  that 
snow  lies  on  the  ground.  Probably  your 
readers  will  wonder  why.  with  such  ad¬ 
vantages.  this  section  buys  most  of  its 
flour,  some  of  its  corn,  much  of  its  hay 
and  about  all  it  uses  of  dairy  products; 
well,  the  answer  is — tobaeeoitis.  When 
a  farmer  acquires  this  disease  lie  is  sel¬ 
dom  good  for  anything  as  a  farmer.  He 
usually  prefers  to  raise  tobacco,  only. 

Now,  if  anyone  gets  it  into  his  head 
chat  he  can  buy  lots  of  cheap  land  here  he 
would  better  got  that  notion  out  of  his 
head  at  once.  The  lowest  priced  lamK 
especially  the  cut-over  lands,  are  apt  to 
prove  the  most  expensive  in  the  long  run. 
A  stranger  will  seldom  have  a  chance  at  a 
really  productive  farm  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Most  of  the  farms  that  are  offered 
for  sale  are  pretty  well  run  down.  How¬ 
ever,  these  are  the  on/'s  to  buy,  for  most 
of  the  soils  can  be  made  very  productive 
in  two  or  three  years  by  the  intelligent 
use  of  lime,  legumes  and  acid  phosphate. 
Many  of  the  farms,’  though,  have  fields 
which  will  produce  paying  crops,  even 
the  first  year,  by  using  a  good  “complete” 
fertilizer,  -or  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid 
phosphate.  Nearly  all  the  Piedmont  soils 
have  an  abundance  of  postash  for  all 
crops  except  potatoes,  but  they  are  all 
deficient  in  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  and 
about  all  the  cultivated  lands  have  had 
the  humus  worked  out  of  them.  When 
these  are  supplied,  splendid  crops  are 
raised.  If  the  dairyman  wishes  to  sell  his 
milk  to  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory,  the 
mountain  section  described  by  Prof.  Mas¬ 
sey  will  suit  him  bo-;t.  If  he  prefers  to 
sell  his  milk  directly  to  the  consumer, 
perhaps  making  some  butter  at  the  same 
time,  he  will  be  likely  to  do  best  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  town  or  city.  If  he 
decides  to  get  out  of  dairying,  ho  has  a 
home  market  for  his  hay.  potatoes,  etc.  If 
he  gets  the  cotton  or  tobacco  fever.  (Tod 
help  his  family,  for  they  will  soon  need 
help,  and  lots  of  it.  These  two  crops  are, 
however,  very  profitable  to  the  men  who 
handle  them  after  they  leave  the  hand s  of 
the  farmers,  but  they  keep  the  country,  as 
a  whole,  very  poor.  F.  A.  BROWN. 

R.  N.-Y. — Even  with  these  advantages, 
it  would  seem  that  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  with  their  nearby  markets  and 
transportation  system,  offer  a  superior 
chance. 


Sturgcs  Steel  Churns  save  time 
and  labor  and  give  the  best 
churning  results.  The  all-metal 
barrel,  soldered  smoothly,  makes 
them  easy  to  clean  and  keepelean. 
No  corners  to  hold  dirt — no  wood 
to  soak  up  milk.  Never  look 
greasy. 

Beautifully  finished  in  red  and 
blue.  One  lasts  a  lifetime.  It 
i  yourdealer  hasn't  them,  write  i 
h  for  circular  No. 38X.  Ji 

L  STURGES  &  BURN  MFG.  CO.  ,JS5 

Chicago,  III. 

Hrv  Eastern  Office  &  Warehouse 
30  Church  Street 
^  New  York,  N.  (. 


Cleans  as  Easily 
as  a  China  Bowl 


MORE  HORSE  POWER 

Spring  clipping  puts  pep 
and  pull  into  horses. 

Clipped  horse3  dry  off  quick¬ 
ly,  rest  well  at  night,  get  the 
full  benefit  of  their  food  and 
are  fit  and  ready. 

No  colds,  stiffness  or  other 
ailments,  to  which  horses  low 
in  vitality  are  easy  prey. 

Heavy  spring  work  takes  vi¬ 
tality  from  unclipped  horses. 
That’s  why  farmers  who  value 
horsepower  clip  in  the  spring. 
/££'  //^Authorities  urge  it.  It  pays  big. 

This  Stewart  No.  1  Ball 
Bearing  Machine  makes 
clipping  easy — last9  a  lifetime.  Used  for  clip¬ 
ping  dairy  cows  as  well.  Complete,  $14.00 

More  Wool  Money 

Shear  with  a  Stewart  Ma¬ 
chine.  Leaves  no  ridges— 
gets  15%  more  wool.  Saves 
time,  makes  money.  No  cuts. 

Easy  for  anyone  to  use. 

If  you  have  a  Stewart  Clipping 
Machine,  get  a  Stewart  shearing 
attachment.  If  not,  get  a  Stewart 
No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chine.  If  you  have  an  engine,  — 
write  for  Catalog  No.  69.  st®  gSMo0- 9 

Your  dealer  has  Stewart  Machines,  or  you 
can  buy  from  us  —  send  $2  with  order,  pay 
balance  on  arrival. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

Dept.  AB  141  5600  Rooaovelt  Road,  Chicago 


Your  earning  power 

when  it,  rains  is 
made  'sure 

~~  ^  J 

T&NER's 


REFLEX 

SLICKER 

Look  for  the 
Reflex  Edge 

A.J.  Tower  Co. 

Established  1836 
Boston,  Mass.  .J.. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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MEN’S 

Prices  Smashed  on  Semi-Dress  Shoes 

PAY  NO  CASH 

$6.00  GUN  METAL  SHOES  QQ  QA 
SLASHED  TO .  OOiCS 


$3.29 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE 


Order  a  pair  of 
these  smart  shoes. 

Pay  for  them 
on  arrival.  Try 
them  on.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with 
siloes  at  $8.00 
a  pair.  If  not 
satisfied  return 
them  at  our 
expense. 
You  have 
everything 
to  gain  and 
nothing 
to  lose. 


Where  van  you  find  a  pair  of  blaek  gun 
metal  finished  leather,  Goodyear  welt  stitehed 
shoes  at  a  price  like  this?  They  are  the 
pick  of  the  bargains  in  the  world’s  greatest 
shoe  markets,  and  they  are  guaranteed  to 
fit  and  please  you  before  you  send  ns  a  cent. 
They  are  shoes  you  ran  be  proud  to  wen- 
anywhere,  well  cut,  elassy  last,  stylish,  ser¬ 
viceable  and  handsome.  The  box  toe  gives 
you  plenty  of  room.  The  inner  soles  are 
smooth  as  velvet,  and  the  wear-proof  lining 
will  even  outlast  the  leather  uppers. 

Sizes  <1  to  Id.  Order  today  to  be  sure  of 
a  pair  of  these  shoes.  You  would  pay  $8. on 
at  any  retail  store.  Our  price,  $3.29,  Fill 
in  this  coupon  and  mail  at  once.  Send  for 
free  catalogue. 

Simply  Send  Name  and  Size.  0329 

UNDERPRICED  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 
Dept.  K2,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


Send  me . 

pairs 

of  semi-dress  shoes 

. size . 

_ c. 

0.  D.  I  shall  ac- 

cept  them  under 

your 

’’Ironclad  Guar- 

flntee”  to  return 
factory. 

every 

cent  if1  unsatis- 

Xante  . 

Address  . . . 

Mr.  Farmer'  Here  is  a  Real 
Power  Washer  built  especially 
for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a 

—  „  -  ^  gasoline  engine  or  electric 

—  Power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other 

—  styles,  also  special  introductory  offer.  _ 

zz  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Bo*  85  BLUFFTON,'  o  — 
nllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIli^ 


DOGS 


The  Airedale 

Most  Wonderful  Dog 
on  Earth 

Great  watch,  stock,  rat  and 
limiting  dog— does  anything  any 
dog  can  do  and  does  it  better. 

Thoroughbred,  pedigreed  puppies  at  moderate  prices. 
Descriptive  circular  free. 

R.  N.  SPRAGUE,  Maywood,  III. 


German  Shepherd, Collies.Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs  Po“cmna  andP-rS’  pUppK‘8’ 

Holstein  bulls.  Goodyoung  Cockerels.  Rah 
for  instructive  list.  —  "  . 


helpers,  puppies, 
and  Duroc  Roars. 
- - Rabbits.  Send  10c. 

11.  WAY  SOX,  Box  1745,  Oxklxnd.  Iowa 


Afton  Farm  Aire  dale  Sagem 

Ooraritf  strain.  Two  inos.  old  female.  §25  ;  spayed,  820. 
Splendid  i  mos.  male  or  female,  $50.  K.  litimiuerKton,  Vt. 

For  Sale  ivdiiWld/iieirute^ed  Scotch  Collie  Pups 

with  brains  Natural,  eager  workers.  Born  heelers  on 
cattle.  Charles  Kcuabeck,  Vankleek  11111,  Ont.,  Can 


Airedale  rUFPTTlR 

1  female,  1  spayed  female,  2  male.  Papers  with  each  one. 
Oh.  Kootlliai-Cilinook  blood.  F.  II.  FOOTE,  JtlTer.on,  N.  Y. 

AIREDALES  OU  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS,  Danielson.  Conn. 


c 


SHEEP 


Re,.  Shropshire  Ewes.  Rred  to  Imp.  Ram.  Due  March  last  and 
April.  Special  price*.  HUBERT  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.T. 


Fnr  •vain  keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
rUIOUIG  EWES.  Apply  OFIIlIt  FAKH,  I'urcliaae,  N.  Y. 


R 


eg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs,  $15  to  $20.  Also  bred 
ewes,  $20  to  $25.  Stevens  Jtros.,  Wilson,  N.  V. 


1 


AGENTS  WANTED 

subscriptions  for  Rural  Nkw-Yokker 
in  Ohio.  Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto.  Address 

J.  C.  MULHOLLAND,  General  Delivery,  Columbus,  Ohio 

or 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W  30th  St..  NewYorkCity 


>Ui 


the  (/ooo 


LB .)  FAMOUS  LORD  MASTODON 

(4  M* 

Combines  Immense  Size,  True  Type,  Great  Prolificacy, 

Extraordinary  Vigor 

Pigs,  lO  weeks  old,  $15  Service  Fee,  only  $25 

BLACKFFfAF  F  A  /?  M  3  (FRANCIS  c.  DALE) 

C  OLD  SRR/NC  (F*UTN  A  M  COUNTY )  NEW  YORK 


2JIIIIIIIIII  WOMANS  FRIEND  I1IIIIIII1LJ: 

1  power  WASHER  I 


Duroc-Jerseys  Are  Prolific 

^  and 

Profitable 

They  raise  big  families.  Hardy, 
easy-feeding,  quick  maturing. 

That  is  why  Du  roc- Jerseys  today 
outnumber  any  other  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  nil  the 
hogs  marketed  in  1918, 51  per  cent 
were  Du rco- Jerseys. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  —  “  DUROC- JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROFITABLE” 

published  and  mailed  free  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world  (over  10,000  members)  for  the 

benefit  of  hog  raisers  everywhere. 

THE  NATIONAL  DUROC -JERSEY  RECORD 

Dept.  140- PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


*•’ 

BERKSHIRES 

ASSOCIATION 


I  I 


SWINE 


tt 


R  E 


HAMPSHI _ 

Spring  Boars  at  $30;  YoungPigs  nt$10at  LOwks. 
Bred  Sows  at  Prices  you  can  afford  to  Pay.  Write 
lll)W-  J.  M.  FARNSWORTH.  Star  Route,  Cuba,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale— TIampshire  Boar 

old;  son  of  “  Cherokee’s  Gold  Mine.”  Reasonably  priced. 

.Joseph  Leiter,  Dupont  Circle,  Washington,  D  C. 


QUALITY  HAM  PS  H I  R  ES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex.  by  Grand 
C'hampionSirlilythedale.  Free  Circular. 

LAWN  FARM 

-  Box  R 


LOCUST 
Bird-In-Hand,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 

Sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East — and  other  winning  sires. 
Bred  gilts — Service  boars.  Orders  hooked  for  Spring 
pig»  at  $30  each  at  8  wks.  witli  registration  certifi¬ 
cates.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 

DUROC-JERSEYS— Thoroughbred— leg’d— inoculated— 2  yrs. 

old— one  boar.  Also  one  sow  bred  to  this  boar  to  farrow- 

in  spring.  Phone  Nanutt  16.  FRIENDLY  FARM,  Wcxt  Nyick,  N  Y. 

I  Au  opportunity  to  buy  fall  and  winter  big  type 
LU5I  Spotted  Poland  Chinas.  Ori  or  your  spring  pips 
now.  AN  rite  O.  Clyde  Thompson,  Cbainbtribnrg,  Pa.  It.  10 


SWINE 


j 


HORSES 


Black  Reg.  Percheron  STALLION 

Good  breeder.  Age,  ten.  Four  young  registered 
mares,  ready  to  work.  Priced  to  soil 
BARTON  MARTIN,  Clarence  Center,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


flop  Kiri<J  V  "  Toggenburg.  Buck,  pure  Toggenburg 
UUoMUS  dams5qts.  J»r.  Gordon,  Ounlmry,  \.  J. 


"e  offtip  you  for  Immeriiute 
acceptance  or  till  sold 

Bred  Duroc-Jersey 
Late  FALL  PIGS, 
BRED  GILTS, 
TRIED  SOWS  and 
SERVICE  BOARS 

With  pedigree.  from  registered  GOO-pound  sowsnnd  prize 
boirs  Orion  Cherry  King,  C^V  and  Defender  breeding 
us  follows: 

FIRST  CHOICE— One  Boar  and  One  Sow  $3S.OO 
SECOND  CHOICE— One  Boar  and  One  Sow  30.00 
SINGLE  PIGS— Sept.  Farrow,  each  .  .  25.00 

BRED  GILTS  -each . 50.00 

UNBRED  GILTS-each  .  ...  40  00 

TRIED  SOWS  each . 75.00 

SERVICE  BOARS  ....  $35.00  to  50.00 

These  offerings  are  from  the  herds  of  (’has.  V.  Truax  of 
Sycamore,  ().  ;Chas.  F.  Sprague  of  Lime,  (). ;  L.  L.  Schultz 
of  Oxford  O.,  and  other  leading  breeders  in  the  West, 
purchased  a  year  ago,  regardless  of  expense.  You  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  best  blood  in 
the  country  at  Jess  than  one-half  of  what  we  offered 
similar  stock  to  you  last  Spring  and  Fall. 

ALL  PUREBRED  DUROC-JERSEYS 

Registration  Papers  furnished  81  each.  A  charge  of  $2.50 
each  for  small  pigs  and  $5  each  for  Gilts,  Sows  and  service 
boars,  for  crating  and  delivering  to  the  Express  Station. 

ENFIELD  FARMS  :  ENFIELD,  CONN. 

.  Chester  White  Swine™!!  bestb?,y 

Eight  Blue  Ribbons,  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  DANEN 
HOWER,  Manager  Cedars  Farm  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  DRAYYON,  Proprieto 

Poland-China  Yearling  SOWS 

Due  to  farrow  in  April.  Bv  my  Grand  Champion 
Herd  Boar  “  KNOX’S  JBIG  BOB.” 

Dr.  KNOX  -  Danbury,  Conn. 

FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  heavy  weighing,  deep  sided,  smooth  kind. 
Boar  and  sow  pig?,  not  related,  at  reasonable 
prices.  An  exceptional  offering  of  5  and  6-nios.-old 
pigs  at  the  pi-esent  time.  Your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Address  W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  O.  Box 
469,  II  ummelstovvn,  Pa, 


FLINTSTONE 

’O-r— o-| 

LJ 

Registered,  immune  bred  sows  showing  safe 
to  tiie  service  of  the  Grand  Champion  boar 
Pearl’s  Successor  8th,  255708,  and  due  to  far¬ 
row  in  March  and  April.  Write  for  sale  list. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


^Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 

A.T  TIIGIIWOOD 

The  first  prize  aged  sow  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
and  the  largest  and  heaviest  sow  there  was  sired  by  a 
I  oar  we  bred  and  sold  for  $100.  She  defeated  sows 
i  hat  have  been  Grand  Champions  at  over  a  dozen  of 
tiie  largest  State  Fairs.  The  heaviest  Berkshire  boar 
at  this  show  was  bred  by  us.  We  offer  100  gills  and 
sows  of  same  blood  lines,  bred  for  spring  litters 
H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  IS,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


Reg' 


LSTEIN  CATTLE 

E.  T.  DeHAVEN,  R.  27,  Qarrettsville,  Ohio,  writes  . 


‘‘I  believe  the  purebred  Holsteln-F’rlesian  to  be  the  most 
economical  producer.  I  believe  the  Holstein  cow  is  the  most 
rugged  and  1?  althy  of  our  dairy  breeds.  Our  neighboi’hood 
specializes  almost  entirely  in  this  breed.  The  Holstein-Friesiau 
Association  of  America  is  the  best  organized  and  most  progres¬ 
sive  of  all  breeding  associations.  Its  work  in  maintaining  the 
production  standard  and  of  advertising  the  Holstein  everywhere  is  a  great  benefit  to  all  owners 
of  the  breed.” 

Send  For  Free  Booklets 

THE  H0LSTEJN-FR1ESIAN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA  105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro.  Vermont 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  40  Epoehal-Matchless-ICmblem  and  Real 
Type  Sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  March  and  April  farrow¬ 
ing.  Also  service  boars  and  Registered  shoats  of 
both  sex.  RICHARD  H.  STONE.  Trumansburg,  New  York 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
25633(1.  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marble-dale,  Conn. 

Berkshire  of  Size  and  Quality 

Best  of  Breeding.  Fine  gilts,  boar  pigs  and  service  boars. 

It.  K.  WAIS  -  Lebanon,  N.  j. 


B 


144  TYPE  ItKICKSHIKES.  Good  blood.  Choice 
individuals.  Stock  for  sale.  PA1M00R  FARMS,  Hartticld,  N.Y. 


THRIFTY  BERKSHIRE1:, fdor  SSTaErff* 

up,  based  on  age.  State  vour  wants  clearly  first,  letter. 

CLOVERDALK  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Registered  CHESTER  WHITE  BOAR 

Sideview  Sunny  Jim,  No.  19629.  Big  honed,  quiet  and  a 
breeder  of  exceptional  ability  to  reproduce  his  fine  quali¬ 
ties  in  his  get.  Reasonable.  I..H.  t;  uttiicrus,  Tii  !>a# 


YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

The  Original  Big-Type  Hog.  Make  Meat  instead  of 

Grease,  II.  C.  BARTON,  So.  Amherst,  Mass. 

_ 

For  Sale-D  U  R  O  C  PIGS 

Defender  Boar.  Guaranteed  to  please  onnoney  buck.  $12 
each  at  weaning:  time.  POCONO  DAIRY  FARM,  Preserve,  Pa 


0, 


I.  f.‘*.  Reg*  Free.  1"  *hoice  pigs,  $12  each.  Ready  April 
15.  Order  now.  t.  guar.  K.  IIII.L,  .Seueea  I  nil*.  \.Y- 


BUSHFIELD  FARM  DUROCS 

FOI{  SALE.  Registered  Fall  Pigs,  4  mos.  old.  Also 
sows  bred  for  March  and  April  farrow.  Best  blood  lines 
ami  sired  by  and  bred  to  best  boars  in  the  east.  16  years  in 
tiie  Duroc  business.  Prices  low.  C.  E  VEAK,  Cinamliigiu,  N.Y. 
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Look  within! — a  generous  living-room 
with  cheery  fireplace.  See  complete 
full  details  in  the  Bennett  Book. 


Large  and  TT/^\\  ACC  Save  Much 
Small  OkJiVYCO  Money 


Have  you  in  mind  an  attractive  cottage? 
— or  perchance  a  charming  bungalow, 
cozy  story-and-a-half  or  picturesque 
colonial  ? 

Whatever  you  build,  you  want  to 
be  sure  to  get  refined  architecture — 
modern  standards  of  convenience, 
comfort,  cheer — and  durability. 

You  have  all  these  and  more  in  Bennett 
Better-Built,  Ready-Cut  Homes  which 

Save  $300  to  $800 
and  Weeks  of  Time 

Quantity  planning  by  famous  designers 
—no  architect’s  fee  to  you.  Quantity 
purchase  of  the  very  choicest  lumber 
procurab!e--quantity  cutting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  of  this  lumber  in  double-quick 
time  by  high-powered  automatic  ma¬ 
chinery — therefore  wholesale  prices 
to  you.  You  know  the  exact  cost  be¬ 
fore  you  build.  Your  house  goes  up 
in  weeks  instead  of  months. 


The  Material  for  Your  House 
Furnished  COMPLETE 

Even  to  the  last  nail  and  coat  of  paint. 
You  are  carefully  instructed  where 
each  and  every  piece  of  lumber  is  to  be 
placed.  These  instructions  are  written 
by  men  who  have  had  years  of  actual 
experience  in  constructing  houses. 
No  guess-work — no  extras — no  delays. 

Over  60  Fine  Designs — 
Get  Them 

See  these  beautiful  homes.  Read  the 
full  descriptions,  facts  and  figures. 
With  your  lot  in  mind,  study  these 
many  beautiful  homes.  Don’t  wait — 
send  the  coupon  today  NOW 

Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Maker M  of  Bennett  Homes 
3030  Main  Street,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Better-Built 


BENNETT  HOMES,  3030  Main  St.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  stamps  (foreign  countries 
$1.00).  Please  send  Catalog  No.  303  to 

Name .  . 

Street . 

Town.  . . State . .  .  •  ■  • 


I 


We  Guarantee 
Perfect 

Satisfaction  or 
Money  Back 


lirin!IIM!l;!l|!llll|l|!lll!|!IHI!l|ll!llil 


/  It’s  in  the  cracks,  corners  and  crevices  of  your  milking 
y  machines,  milk  cans  and  dairy  equipment  that  bacteria 
A  lurks.  Drive  out  this  despoiler  of  your  products  with  Grade 
p  No.  3  American  Steel  Wool.  These  softly  wooled  steel  fibres 
penetrate  the  hidden  nooks  and  crannies  and  leave  your  utensils 
as  clean  as  the  day  you  bought  them.  Nestle’s,  Mohawk  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Co.,  Borden’s  and  Sheffield-Slawson-Decker  Farms 
use  large  quantities  of  American  Steel  Wool  for  dairy  purposes. 


Put  up  in  one-pound  packages  and  in  Household  sizes. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and 
15c,  and  you  will  be  supplied  with  a  Household  package. 


Dept.  R,  American  Steel  Wool  Mfg.Co.,  Inc.,  9-1 1  Desbrosses  St.,  New  York  City 
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I  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll 
|  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Tell  Us  About  Jersey  Cattle 

We  live  on  a  hill  farm  where  cream, 
hogs  and  chickens  seem  more  profitable 
than  the  production  of  whole  milk.  We 
favor  the  Jersey  cow.  and  have  been  plan¬ 
ning  replacing  our  scrub  Ilolsteins  grad¬ 
ually  with  .Ter.sevs  of  good  breeding,  but 
on  reading  advertisements  of  Jersey 
breeders  in  yours  and  other  farm  papers 
of  the  East  find  very  few  advertised  in 
comparison  with  Ilolsteins  and  Guernsey 
cattle.  Why  is  this  true?  Have  eastern 
farmers  a  sound  objection  to  offer  against 
the  Jersey  breed,  or  do  they  favor  Ilol¬ 
steins  and  Guernseys  because  of  the  larger 
flow  of  milk  they  give?  Or  isn’t  the 
Jersey  healthv  in  this  climate?  M.  O. 

New  York. 

I  kept  Jerseys  for  20  years  and  then 
changed  to  Ilolsteins.  So  this  is  about 
like  writing  an  eulogy  of  one’s  first  wife— - 
with  number  two  looking  over  one's 
shoulder. 

Some  .30  years  ago.  T  began  farming 
on  a  hill  farm  and  kept  a  small  dairy 
from  which  we  made  butter  for  the  local 
tr  -de,  and  kept  calves  and  pigs  to  take 
care  of  the  skim  milk.  In  the  course 
of  trade.  I  got  hold  of  a  little  Jersey 
heifer,  purebred  but  not  registered.  The 
neighbors  guyed  me  unmercifully  about 
the  “cat-hanyued  Jersey”  and  I  took 
pretty  good  care  of  the  heifer,  perhaps  to 
show  them  that  there  might  be  something 
in  a  Jersey  after  all.  This  heifer  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  cow  that  made  IfG/a  ll>s-  n* 
churned  butter  in  seven  days,  by  the  old 
method  of  setting  the  milk  and  skimming. 
In  fact  she  converted  me  to  the  belief 
that  a  Jersey  cow  will  produce  more 
butter  from  a  given  amount  of  food  than 
any  other  cow.  and  may  add  that  T  have 
never  had  any  occasion  to  change  that 
opinion. 

Later  on.  I  began  picking  up  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys  as  \  got  the  chance.  Not 
always  the  best,  for  we  were  pretty  poor, 
and  the  best  were  out  of  reach.  But  I 
soon  found  that  the  highest  priced  Jer¬ 
seys  were  not  necessarily  the  best  ones. 
You  see.  a  lot  of  rich  people  got  into  the 
habit  of  going  over  to  the  Island  of  Jersey 
land  buying  little  pop-eyed  pug-nosed  play¬ 
things  that  some  Jersey  fellow  had  tied 
a  red  ribbon  on  maybe  just  to  fool  the 
millionaires,  and  bringing  them  over  here 
and  swapping  them  among  themselves  at 
a  few  thousand  dollars  a  head.  On  the 
other  hand.  American  breeders  had  de¬ 
veloped  cows  that  would  sometimes 
weigh  a  thousand  or  more  pounds,  and 
give  50  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  day. 

T  remember  that  while  T  was  getting 
my  Jersey  experience  I  saw  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  dispersal  of  a  high-toned  Jer¬ 
sey  establishment,  and  got  crazy  to  go  and 
buy  at  least  one  fancy  Jersey  cow.  So  T 
went  and  bought  her.  She  was  a  regular 
little  butter  factory  to  look  at.  and  I  think 
had  been  a  first-class  cow.  But  there  was 
something  wrong  with  her.  In  a  couple 
of  months  she  dropped  a  perfect  little 
beauty  of  a  heifer  calf — and  a  couple  of 
days  later  it  laid  down  and  died.  The 
next  *  year  she  had  another  heifer  calf, 
and  in  spite  of  all  T  could  do.  that  fol¬ 
lowed  her  sister.  Then  the  next  Spring 
the  old  cow  presented  me  with  the  third 
heifer,  this  one  even  prettier  than  the 
Others,  if  possible.  Then  Mrs.  Morse 
took  a  hand  in  the  game,  and  informed 
me  that  I  didn’t  know  how  to  raise  calves, 
and  that  she  wanted  me  to  bring  that  one 
right  up  to  the  house  where  she  could  give 
it  proper  attention.  So  T  rigged  up  a  big 
box  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  and 
dropped  bossy  into  it.  T  will  have  to  con¬ 
fess  that  the  lady  did  rather  beat  me  at 
the  game,  for  she  kept  that  calf  alive 
nearly  a  week. 

But.  as  a  general  thing.  I  had  fairly 
good  luck  with  the  calves  Of  course  they 
are  rather  small  at  birth,  and  I  think 
that  I  was  inclined  to  overfeed  them.  I 
always  liked  to  see  them  grow,  and  some¬ 
times  got  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  about 
if.  I  think  the  cows  were  just  as  hardy 
as  the  Ilolsteins.  A  good  cow  of  either 
breed  is  thinner  than  a  beef  animal,  and 
won't  stand  sis  much  cold.  But  that  is 
nothing  against  her.  No  dairyman  who 
knows  his  business  wants  a  cow  that  can 
endure  zero  weather.  lie  should  have  a 
barn  where  she  won’t  have  to. 

Now,  T  suppose  you  will  want  to  know 
why  I  changed  from  Jerseys  to  Ilolsteins. 
Well,  it  was  like  this:  I  spent  20  years 
of  my  life  trying  to  make  people  believe 
that  the  Jersey  was  the  best  cow  on 
earth — and  the  people  kept  right  on  com¬ 
ing  to  Madison  County  after  Ilolsteins. 
(You  see,  Madison  County  has  more  Ilol¬ 
steins  than  any  other  county  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  one  speaks  of  cows  in 
connection  with  Madison  County,  why. 
they  just  naturally  mean  Ilolsteins.)  So 
it  finally  soaked  into  my  head  that  it  is 
easier  to  let  a  man  have  what  he  wants 
than  it  is  to  make  him  believe  that  he 
wants  something  that  he  doesn’t.  So  I 
gave  it  up.  and  began  breedings  Ilolsteins 
like  all  the  rest. 

If  M.  O.  It.  likes  the  Jerseys  the  best 
| there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
keep  them,  and  I  think  he  can  keep  about 
three  Jerseys  where  he  would  keep  two 
Ilolsteins.  But  I  can’t  close  this  without 
a  word  of  advice.  If  I  were  going  to 
change.  I  would  either  sell  all  of  my  pres¬ 
ent  herd,  disinfect  the  premises  and  start 
over;  or  T  should  have  all  of  my  present 
herd  tuberculin  tested,  and  add  nothing 
but  tested  cattle  in  the  future.  Don’t, 
under  any  circumstance,  buy  in  cattle 
from  other  herds  without  the  test.  If  you 


Ability 


It  you  were  building  a  silo, 
the  most  experienced  carpenter 
would  get  che  job.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  goes  to  the  man  of 
proven  ability. 

When  you  want  a  suit,  you 
can  depend  upon  the  knowledge 
that  comes  with  our  75  years 
of  clothes  making  experience. 

When  you  combine  ability  to 
make  clothes  —  sensible  styles 
and  the  most  dependable  fabric 
— you  get  satisfaction. 

For  wear — service—  looks — 
most-for-dollar — you  can’t  beat 
guaranteed  Clothcraft  Serge 
Specials  —  tested  by  over  a  half 
million  wearers. 

Learn  more  about  these  long- 
£  wearing  serges  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  makes  the  most  of 
them — whose  ability  to  make 
good  clothes  has  resulted  in  the 
largest  single  clothing  plant  in 
the  world. 

There’s  a  big  message 
for  you  in  a  little  folder 
that  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Real  samples  of  the  Cloth- 
craft  Serges  in  brown,  gray,  and 
blue  will  come  with  it.  Just  say 
“Send  Serge  bolder’’  and  address: 

THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO. 

636  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Warranted  toGive  Satisfaction 

GomhauiVs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Haslmitators  ButNoCompetitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock. 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites. 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  I  it  v uliiahle. 

livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction  Price 
$1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  ttsej*'' Send  for  deserlp 
tire  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrcnce-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 

WILL 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 

BY  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 


Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 


KillB  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a  2  1/2  per  cent 

dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  kill  virulent 
hog-cholera  virus  in  5  minutes  by  contact. 

FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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STABILITY 

COUNTS 

Your  Green  Mountain  Silo, 
with  the  popular  hip  roof,  will 
never  need  aa  apology.  It  is  built 
to  stand  up  permanently — just  as 
any  other  farm  building  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  Every  groove  and 
joint  is  made  to  fit  tight — both 
for  permanence  and  silage  pro¬ 
tection.  Every  stave  is  treated 
in  creosote  preservative.  Hoops 
are  of  extra  heavy  steel  wi*h 
rolled  (not  cut)  threads.  They 
cost  us  more  but  they  Btand 
unusual  strains.  Doors  fit  like 

a  safe - always  tight.  "Wooden 

ladder  rungs;  no  iron  to  frost 
the  fingers.  Green  Mountain 
Anchorage  system  holds  silo 
absolutely  firm  and  upright- 

A  beautiful  silo — with  nut- 
brown  side  walls  and  bright 
red  cedar  roof.  Write  today  for 
detailed  circulars.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  for  early  orders- 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.,  CO. 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


WMM 


tol  It  Stand  ?YES 


GtaylaWafitirm 

I9USE-CHASE 


“No  More  Lice” 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

(IRAYI.AWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  H-9,  Newport,  Vl. 


.POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


A  BOG  SPAVIN  OR 
THOROUGHPIN 


YOU  GANT  GUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

**  trade  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFf . 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligamems.  Enlarged  Glands,  Wen», 
Cysts  Allay*  pain  quickly.  Price  $1.25  a  bottle 
at  druggist*  or  delivered.  Made  in  ibe  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Maia. 

MINERAL'/;', 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  IND  TODAY 

AGENTS* 
WANTED , 


$3.25  B07CT 

fi«nMt««4  to  givt 

ootiofoctlon  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 

f  Postpaid  ea  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet,  i 


MilEBAL  HEAVE  BEMEDT  CO..'  461  Fourth  Are.,  Nltsbur*.  Ft 


do.  you  are  almost  sure  to  got  si t  least  one 
with  tuberculosis,  and  so  spoil  your  whole 
herd.  I  don’t  mean  that  there  is  any 
more  danger  with  the  Jerseys  than  with 
other  cattle,  but  that  the  man  who  buys 
-cattle  indiscriminately  is  pretty  sure  to 
buy  tuberculosis.  j.  grant  morse. 


White  Lead  for  Scratches 


( )n  page  290  V. 
scratches.  I  have 
scratches  and  mud 
white  lead  thinned 


0.  wants  a  cure  for 
cured  bad  cases  <>f 
fever  by  the  use  of 
with  a  little  linseed 


oil  to  a  consistency  of  thick  paint  and 
applied  to  the  affected  parts  with  a  soft 
brush  after  thoroughly  cleaning  the  sores. 
You  put  it  on  just  as  you  would  on  a 
house,  and  one  application  is  enough  to 
effect  a  cure.  You  can  keep  on  using  the 
animal,  as  the  paint  forms  a  skin  and 
keeps  out  all  dirt,  and  the  zinc  of  the 
lead  kills  the  poison  in  the  sores. 

Ghent,  N.  Y.  it.  M.  N. 


Fly  Notes 

We  have  a  vacant  house  on  the  bank 
of  iee  pond,  and  when  Cutting  ice  have  a 
fire  there  to  eat  dinner  by.  Usually  on 
the  second  day.  and  from  then  on,  several 
flies  come  out  from  their  seemingly  dor 
mant  state  and  buzz  around  ;  have  some- 
limes  killed  two  dozen  of  these  pests  on 
the  windows  in  January,  February  o 
March.  If  they  hibernate  thus  in  a  vacan 
house  why  can  they  not  seek  cracks  in  a 
cellar  or  some  moderately  warm  place? 

New  York.  david  w.  s kellie. 

Glenn  \V.  Herrick  asks  (page  279) 
what  becomes  of  house-flies  in  Winter? 
Wore  he  to  come  to  our  attic  I  think  he 
would  find  next  year’s  crop  for  West¬ 
chester  County,  minus  a  few  pecks  we 
have  slaughtered.  This  house  has  a  large, 
open,  light  attic,  and  it  has  been  reason¬ 
ably  clean  since  we  moved  here  last  May  : 
double  windows  to  east,  south  and  west. 
Kach  bright,  warm  day  tin*  glass  is  ac¬ 
tually  darkened  h.v  flies,  and  the  noise 
makes  one  think  an  airplane  is  passing 
overhead.  Our  house  is  heated  h.v  fur¬ 
nace,  and  a  trap-door  keeps  beat  from 
attic.  Outside  of  house  is  shingled,  and 
windows  and  shingles  do  not  fit  tight.  No 
stable  near.  I  have  nine  liens  I  have  been 
keeping  since  late  Fall,  and  keep  the  small 
henhouse  clean.  Not  a  week  this  Winter 
one  or  more  flies  have  not  been  killed  in 
some  part  of  the  house.  Every  door  and 
window  was  screened  early  last  Spring, 
and  we  were  not  bothered  at  all  with  Aie- 
during  Summer  and  Fall.  Being  a  stran¬ 
ger  here,  I  know  no  neighbor  to  ask  if 
other  houses  are  the  same.  E.  H. 

Tuekahoe.  N.  Y. 


We  live  just  east 
who  has  great  piles 
his  place,  which  he 
prevailing  winds  a 

flies  are  wafted 
access  into  the 


another  farmer 
manure  spread 


over 
The 
so  that  his 
They  find 


of 

of  manure  spread 
hauls  from  town, 
e  from  the  west, 
to  our  place 
attic  rooms 


Farmer  Jenkins  brought  his  new  fliv- 
er  into  town  one  day  and  left  it  in  the 
public  square.  “I ley,  there.”  yelled  the 
traffic  cop.  "you  can’t  park  your  car 
here.”  ‘‘What  you  got  that  sign  up  for. 
then?  Don’t  it  say  ‘Fine  for  Parking 
Automobiles.’” — Science  and  Invention. 


Health  Officer  Mooney :  “Y’r  Honor. 
Oi  think  that  humorist  should  be  prohib¬ 
ited  from  givin’  his  lecture  in  the  opera 
house  tomorrow  noight.  sor !”  Mayor  of 
town  :  “Why  so,  Mooney?  Is  it  im¬ 
moral?”  Health  Officer  Mooney:  “Not 
immoral,  sor;  but  they  say  his  humor  is 
contagious  !” — Toronto  Sun. 


Giants 
in  Strength 


- 


Craine  3 -wall  Silos 


are  as  strong  as  they  are  handsome.  And 
give  ideal  silage  protection  because  of  the 
triple-wall  construction. 

Inner  wall  is  closely  fitted  upright  staves — an 
ordinary  silo  in  itself.  Y our  old  stave  silo  can  be 
used  for  this  wall,  saving  expense. 

Second  wall  is  heavy  Silafelt,  to  keep  out  rain, 
frost  and  air,  safeguarding  the  silage. 

Third  wall  is  Crainelox  spiral  covering,  winding  up  to 
the  top.  Protects  and  reinforces  every  inch  of  wall. 
No  unsightly  hoops  or  lugs  to  adjust  and  worry  about. 

The  Craine  Silo  is  a  permanent 
building  that  pays  rich  interest  every 
year  on  the  investment.  The  strong¬ 
est,  handsomest  silo  made— and  we 
can  prove  it.  Write  today  for  litera¬ 
ture,  free,  and  for  agency  terms. 


CRAINE  SILO  CO. 


Box  110 


Norw  ic’i,  N.  Y. 


Rebuild  the  Old 

STAVE  SILO 

Any  homemade  or  ntave 
ailo.  If  twisted,  tipped 
or  rolInpMad.  can  be  re¬ 
built,  into  a  beautiful, 
new  Craine  3- Wall  Silo 
at  about  1-2  the  price  of 
u  new  one.  All  the  old 
rnnterial  (except  hoopn) 
can  be  used.  We  buy 
the  hoops.  Send  for  our 
plan  of  rebuilding  old 
silos. 


m 
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through  crevices  in  the  shingles.  The 
closets  in  the  attic  are  not  plastered,  but 
rooms  are.  When  it  is  bright  and 
the  sun  shines  on  the  attic  windows  the 
flies  swarm  there  in  great  numbers.  I 
cleaned  on  a  bright  day.  and  swept,  a 
cupful  out  of  the  windows,  but  on  the 
next  day  there  was  snow  and  it  was  very 
cold,  so  the  flies  were  lying  around  on  the 
floor  in  a  dormant  state.  I  swept  all  of 
them  up  and  burned  them.  I  am  sure  I  de¬ 
stroy  a  pound  during  the  Winter  if  the 
days  are  alternately  warm  and  eold.  We 
are  not  bothered  w'th  flies  in  the  Summer 
to  any  extent,  as  the  wind  does  not  drive 
them  here,  but  permits  them  to  live  where 
they  are  hatched.  We  use  screens  and 
traps  outside.  There  surely  should  be) 
laws  to  prevent  a  farmer  from  piling  up 
manure  that  way.  without  a  screen,  if 
flies  are  to  he  prevented.  The  people  are 
not  awake  to  the  danger  of  the  pests. 

Ohio.  m.  A. 

i 

We  have  had  large  numbers  of  flies  i*>'l 
the  house  all  Winter.  Some  evenings  w° 
have  killed  a  dozen  around  the  electrie 
light.  _  They  seem  to  buzz  around  and 
sometimes  fall  on  the  table,  and  seem 
slow  to  recover  themselves,  and  sometimes 
buzz  into  my  hair,  and  get  swatted  in 
either  case.  It  is  the  same  in  the  bed¬ 
rooms.  The  flie«  vrv  much  in  size,  so 
that  I  have  wondered  whether  they  were 
ordinary  house-flies.  Outside  I  have  an 
old  house  used  as  a  workshop  upstairs 
In  November  there  were  hundreds  of  flies 
every  day  on  the  windows.  I  often  put 
dishes  with  poison  pads  up  there  for  their 
benefit.  Thousands  were  killed,  hut  I  am 
not  sure  there  was  an  apparent  difference 
in  number.  T  am  not  sure  these  were 
house-flies;  they  seemed  rather  larger  and 
more  noisy.  If  not.  what  kind  could  they 
be?  I  never  saw  such  numbers  before,  in 
or  outside  the  house.  The  long,  mild  Fall 
might  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Canada.  .r.  r.  job. 
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SIX 
POINTS 
OF  STAVE 
SUPPORT 


Globe  Silos  are  substantially  built 
to  keep  silage  prime,  allow  the 
farmer  to  use  the  full  capacity  of  his 
silo,  and  to  stand  with  the  least 
amount  of  hitching  and  tinkering. 
The  Globe  extension  roof  insures 
a  silo  full  to  the  top. 

Globe  method  of  building  up  staves,  provides  a  smooth* 
strong  silo,  supported  in  every  direction  at  every  point 
Stave  sections  are  put  together  with  double  ateel  splines 
and  sealed  between  joints  with  roofing  cement.  Thus 
with  the  tongue  and  groove  there  are  6  point*  of  support 
and  airtightness  insured  for  every  stave. 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalog  and  early-order  offers.  Also  for  agents  terms. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY,  2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.Y. 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Like  June  Pasture  the  Year  ’Round 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 


Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  same  factors  which  have  made 
the  De  Laval  Separator  famous  are 
back  of  the  DE  LAVAL  MILKER 

Just  as  the  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  established  new 
and  higher  standards  of  efficiency  and  construction,  so  is  the 
De  Laval  Milker  establishing  higher  standards  amongmilkers. 

It  is  strong;  durable;  simple  in  construction  and  operation; 
easy  to  keep  clean;  saves  time,  and  increases  production. 


The  same  policies  which  have  made  the  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  the  most  popular  and  most  widely 
used  in  the  world  are  back  of  the  De  Laval  Milker 
and  are  responsible  for  its  rapidly  increasing  use. 

Long  ago  the  De  Laval  Company  recognized  the 
need  for  a  mechanical  means  of  milking,  to  place 
the  dairy  business  on  a  machine  basis.  For  over 
twenty  years  experiments  have  been 
conducted,  and  after  many  years  of 
research,  test  and  use,  and  not  until  the 
De  Laval  Company  was  absolutely  sure 
its  milker  was  actually  a  better  way.  of 
milking,  was  it  offered  for  sale.  Now 
after  four  years  of  commercial  use,  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  owners  are 
proving  that  it  not  only  saves  time  and 
eliminates  the  drudgery  of  milking,  but 
it  actually  increases  the  flow  of  milk 
even  over  good  hand  milking. 

Service  also  helped  make  the  De  Laval 
Separator  famous;  and  it  is  service  back 
of  the  De  Laval  Milker  that  is  helping 


to  create  preference  for  it  among  dairymen.  This 
means  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  will  be  properly 
installed,  that  you  will  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
its  care  and  operation,  and  that  the  De  Laval  Com¬ 
pany’s  interest  in  you,  instead  of  ending  there, 
just  begins. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  has  rendered  a  service 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  dairy  industry 
— the  De  Laval  Milker  is  doing  the 
same.  It  removes  the  one  great  draw¬ 
back  to  dairying — hand  milking.  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  realize  the  service,  stability 
and  integrity  back  of  the  name 
“De  Laval,”  all  of  which  is  reflected 
in  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  De  Laval 
Milkers. 

Writ©  for  full  information  con¬ 
cerning?  the  De  Laval  Milker 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK.  165  Broadway 

CHICAGO,  29  Eaat  Madison  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  61  Beale  Streat 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Milker  or  Cream  Separator 


Valuable  Special 
Barn  Blue  Prints  FREE 

Made  Especially  for  Your  Needs 

Just  specify  on  the  coupon  below  the  number  of 
cows,  young  stock  and  horses  you  want  to  house 
and  the  experts  in  our  Plan  Department  will  send 
you  a  practical  set  of  blue  prints  (elevation,  floor 
plan  and  outside)  of  a  barn  suited  to  your  require¬ 
ments.  And  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  This  is 
our  “get  acquainted”  offer. 

320-Page  C!  T  1?  Catalog 
Bound  O  equipment  FREE 


This  big,  handsome  catalog  is  mighty  useful  to  refer 
to  when  you’re  planning  new  buildings,  or  im¬ 
provements  —  contains  a  world  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  We  want  you  to  have  one. 


HUNT.  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  G8 
Harvard,  III.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  free  a  special  set 
of  barn  plans.  BUILDING 
J  am  thinking  of  REMODELING 


?  a  barn 


. . . ft.  by 


.ft. 


I  have . cows . .  horses, 

Name . * . 


Address 


agents  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  Now  Eng¬ 
land.  Prefer  men  who  have 
horse  or  auto. 

A  Mr  css : — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Brown’s  Prices  Lowest 

Down!  Down  they  go!  Brown’s  prices  are 

always  the  lowest.  That’s  why  I  have  built  up  the  largest 
strictly  mail  order  fence  business  in  the  world.  Don’t  buy 
a  rod  of  fence  or  a  single  gate,  fence  post  or  roofing,  until 
you  get  my  Big  Bargain  Fence  Book  with  my  latest  cut  prices. 
You’ll  lose  money  if  you  do.  Shows  150  styles.  Quotes  freight 
paid  prices.  I  want  to  send  this 


FENCE  BOOK 


TO  YOU 


You  will  be  glad  to  see  the  money-saving  prices  I  am 
quoting  on  my  famous  rust-resisting,  heavily  galvanized, 
genuine  Basic  Open  Hearth  Wire,  which,  because  of 
its  longer  wearing  qualities,  has  convinced  thousands 


of  farmers  that  BROWN  FENCE 
lasts  three  to  five  times  longer. 
To  prove  this  I’ll  send  you  a 
sample,  tell  you  how  to  test 
with  acid,  how  to  test  others 
so  you  will  know  which  is  best 
„  before  you  buy.  A  postal  brings 
this  Big  Bargain  Fence  Book  and 
Sample.  Write  for  it  today  and  see 
the  dollars  it  will  save  you  by  buying 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARM 
at  my  low  freight  paid  prices.— Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  959  Cleveland,  Ohio 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-F.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Mammitis 

T  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  your 
paper,  a  description  of  udder  trouble 
diagnosed  as  mammitis,'  or  garget  and 
giving  treatment,  f  have  a  cow  with 
apparently  the  same  trouble,  of  several 
weeks’  standing.  One  side  is  about  dry, 
other  side  has  been  milked  right  along. 
Several  days  ago  a  heifer  freshened, 
standing  by  side  of  affected  cow  and 
seems  to  have  same  trouble.  One  teat 
gives  practically  no  milk,  there  is  a  lump 
right  above  teat.  Other  teats  are  milk¬ 
ing  all  right,  about  eight  quarts  a  day. 
Is  it  likely  to  spread  to  the  other  cows 
and  what  can  T  do  to  prevent  it  ? 

New  York.  G.  F.  S. 

We  invariably  advise  instantly  isolat¬ 
ing  a  cow  whenever  anything  goes  wrong 
with  her  udder,  ns  there  is  grave  danger 
of  an  infection  being  spread  from  cow  to 
cow  by  the  milker’s  hands  or  teat  cups 
of  the  milking  machine.  The  abnormal 
milk  should  also  he  caught  in  an  old  pail 
containing  a  disinfecting  solution.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  contaminate  floors  or  ground, 
they,  too.  may  be  a  source  of  contagion. 
The  heifer  in  question  may,  however, 
have  had  an  attack  of  garget  when  young 
which  led  to  formation  of  the  lump  and 
milkless  condition.  Such  attacks  are 
often  caused  by  calves  sucking  one  an¬ 
other’s  teats.  That  should  he  prevented. 
Attacks  are  always  likely  to  recur  worse 
than  before  at  a  subsequent  calving  and 
perfect  recovery  is  rare. 


Warts 

T  have  a  grade  Guernsey  heifer  between 
two  and  three  years  old.  due  to  calve  in 
a  month.  She  is  afflicted1  with  large 
warts,  some  of  them  an  inch  and  a  half 
across,  probably  what  are  called  seed 
warts.  In  particular  she  has  one  on  one 
of  her  teats,  large  as  a  small  butternut, 
that' is  going  to  cause  trouble  when  she 
freshens.  Is  there  anything  T  can  do 
for  her?  She  is  a  good  animal  and  I 
want  her  for  a  cow.  There  is  no  veterin¬ 
arian  within  ten  miles  of  here 

Connecticut.  w.  r.  >r. 

Snip  off  with  scissors  any  wart  that 
has  a  slim  neck  and  if  it  starts  growing 
again  rub  it  lighly  with  a  lunar  caustic 
pencil.  Do  that  now  if  the  large  wart, 
cannot  he  snipped  off.  Repeat  the  appli¬ 
cation  every  two  or  three  days,  removing 
the  scab  when  that  is  possible.  A  sat¬ 
urated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
applied  fresh  twice  a  day  is  also  good 
for  warts  on  teats. 


Thriftless  Cow 

We  have  a  cow  eight  years  old  who  is 
getting  poor  eating  eight  quarts  of  ground 
coru  and  oats  mixed,  and  good  hay.  She 
has  good  teeth  and  eats  very  much.  We 
expect  that  she  will  calve  in  July.  She 
gives  about  two  quarts  of  milk.  She  is  a 
registered  Guernsey  and  we  would  like 
to  have  a  calf  from  her.  A.  B. 

Such  a  cow  should  he  tested  with  tu¬ 
berculin.  unless  she  was  tested  inside  of 
six  months.  As  she  is  giving  but  two 
quarts  of  milk  it  would  be  best  to  dry 
off  the  remaining  milk  flow  and  feed  her 
a  light  laxative  ration  of  bran  and  oil- 
meal  along  with  a  little  silage  or  roots, 
and-  plenty  of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  until 
grass  is  available.  If  she  proves  to  be 
tuberculous  she  will  have  to  he  disposed 
of  in  accordance  with  State  law. 


Blood  in  Milk 

T  have  a  cow  that  has  been  giving  out 
clots  of  blood  for  about  two  days  from 
one  teat.  The  other  three  seem  to  he 
all  right.  There  seems  to  he  a  hard  lump, 
that,  when  1  milk  her.  breaks  up  and 
comes  down  in  clots  of  blood,  from  the 
teat.  E.  A.  P. 

The  growth  bleeds  from  irritation  at 
milking  times.  An  operation  sometimes 
succeeds  in  such  cases  and  consists  in 
the  introduction  of  a  special  hollow 
cone  cutting  instrument  by  means  of 
which  the  growth  is  scraped  off.  A  grad¬ 
uate  veterinarian  will  know  to  which  in¬ 
strument  we  refer  and  will  use  it  with 
every  possible  precaution  against  infec¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile  immerse  the  teat  twice 
daily  for  five  minutes  or  more  in  hot 
water  containing  all  the  boric  acid  it 
will  dissolve  and  also  swab  the  inside  of 
the  duct  by  means  of  a  new,  clean  tobacco 
pipe-stem  brush  dipped  in  the  solution. 


Obstructed  Teat 

T  have  a  three-year-old  cow.  She 
gave  milk  all  Summer  and  was  a  fine 
milker.  A  short  time  ago  there  appeared 
in  her  teat  up  near  the  udder  a  small 
bunch.  For  two  or  three  days  she  gave 
very  bloody  milk  and  now  the  hunch  is 
larger.  It  does  not  seem  to  he  very  sore 
but  blocks  the  milk  passage  so  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  milk  her.  G.  1). 

In  such  a  condition  the  only  hope  of 
relief  would  be  to  have  a  trained  surgeon 
cut  through  the  wall  of  the  teat  and 
remove  the  obstructing  growth  when  the 
cow  is  dry.  That  is  a  formidable  and 
somewhat  dangerous  operation  so  that  it 
usually  is  best  to  simply  dry  off  all  milk 
secretion  in  the  affected  quarter.  We 
should  advise  you  to  do  that  when  slie 
calves  again. 
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Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  487. 

YOUNG  COUPLE  desire  position  as  caretaker  on 
private  estate;  man  lias  chauffeur  license;  or 
as  working  foreman  on  farm.  ADVERTISER 
8680,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 112-acre  Alfalfa  farm;  will  cut 
price  rather  than  rent;  best  soil;  beautiful 
homo  spot.  GEOROE  R.  CROSS,  86  Seneca 
Street.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm:  running  water:  or¬ 
chard:  good  buildings:  location,  Glen,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co..  N.  Y. ;  price,  $3,000.  D.  E.  V00R- 
HEES.  Plainville,  N.  Y. 

DESIRABLE  one  hundred  fifteen-acre  Piedmont, 
Virginia,  farm:  good  dwelling,  outbuildings, 
frni*  and  everything  necessary:  school,  town, 
station,  two  and  half  miles;  price  and  terms 
moderate.  For  particulars  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 75  acres:  good  soil:  good  buildings; 

particulars  to  interested:  no  agents.  EDWIN 
DUTTWEILER.  Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Right  in  town  or  village,  small 
house  having  good  lot:  liberal  rent  or  fair 
price  for  right  thing.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8454,  enre  Rural  New-Yorker. 

720-ACRE  stock  farm,  $20,000  :  2U.  miles  to 
railroad  village,  near  city:  150  acres  valuable 
timber;  balance  well-fenced,  spring-watered, 
smooth,  productive  land:  buildings  nloue  worth 
farm  price:  immediate  possession.  GEO.  GOOD- 
ELT.E,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 87  acres:  fruit,  grain  farm;  between 
Seneca.  Cayuga  I.akes:  good  buildings:  good 
water:  tools;  $3,700.  W.  CLAPP.  401  S.  Anna 
St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fruit  and  dairy  farm  of  150  acres, 
near  East  Windham,  in  the  Catskills;  good 
buildings;  20-room  boarding-house;  excellent 
water;  abundance  of  wood  and  timber:  sap  bush 
of  300  trees;  owing  to  poor  health  and  old  age 
must  sacrifice  for  half  value;  $7,000:  terms. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8540,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Large  fruit  farm,  without  build¬ 
ings;  cheap.  LAURENCE,  Brlmfleld,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARM— 70  acres,  $2,000; 

easy  terms:  full  particulars  from  L.  E.  DRAY¬ 
TON.  Mahnomen,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE — 45-acre  farm  in  the  Catskills;  house 
has  running  water,  toilet  and  bath:  price 
$6,000:  easy  payments.  ADVERTISER  8558,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker 

FARM — 140  acres  in  a  beautiful  section  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.;  large  14-room  house  with  improve¬ 
ments:  fine  lawn;  with  or  without  two  tenement 
houses  and  timber:  running  stream;  two  hours’ 
ride  from  New  York  City:  near  trolley  and  two 
towns  of  9,000  population:  10  miles  from  Tren¬ 
ton;  stock  and  implements  if  wanted:  posses¬ 
sion  soon;  price  for  farm  alone,  $10,000;  a  bar¬ 
gain  in  a  fertile  farm  and  tine  country  home: 
buildings  good  repair  and  painted,  could  not  be 
duplicated  for  $30,000.  Address  owner.  JOS.  D. 
WILSON,  Route  1,  Trenton.  N.  .7. 


AMERICAN  family  of  three  wants  to  rent  house 
with  ground  for  garden  and  raising  poultry, 
with  option  of  buying.  ADVERTISER  8585, 
care  Rurnl  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  near  Somerville:  all 
in  good  condition.  No.  1 — 96  acres  excellent 
trucking  soil,  on  river,  right  in  town.  No.  2 — 
85  acres.  No.  3 — 175  acres;  both  dairy  and 
general  farming;  buildings  good.  C.  DRYSDALF 
BLACK.  Somerville.  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT — Farm,  100  acres,  near  Somerville; 

fair  buildings;  improvements  in  house;  $700. 
C.  DRYSDALE  BLACK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 200-acre  stock,  fruit,  truck,  grain, 
grass  and  poultry  farm;  good  land  and  fair 
buildings;  fine  climate;  price,  $7,500.  A.  1,. 
SELTZER,  Marion  Station,  Md. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  dairy  farm;  310  acres: 

90  head  cattle;  3  heavy  teams;  now  occupied 
and  for  sale  by  owner;  no  agents;  producing 
$11,000  milk  yearly;  with  all  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment,  $25,000.  LEE  P.  GRANT,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 

- - — — j 

TO  CLOSE  ESTATE — Large  bouse,  16  rooms, 
with  1  acres  of  land;  six  outbuildings:  or¬ 
chard  of  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  peach  trees; 
on  Albany  State  road,  Columbia  County;  good 
location  for  boarding  or  roadhouse.  Particulars, 
A.  V.  ARNOLD,  550  Third  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

FARM — Wanted  to  buy;  any  size;  in  Western 
Connecticut  or  Westchester,  Putnam  or 
Dutchess  counties,  of  New  York;  do  not  reply 
unless  stnting  full  particulars  and  lowest  cash 
price  in  first  letter;  I  am  not  an  agent;  if  not 
on  State  road,  state  distance  from  it.  C.  O. 
CARLSON,  P.  O.  BOX  238,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  116  acres:  level  limestone 
land;  plenty  of  wood;  apple  orchard;  meadow 
brook;  large  apple  orchard;  large  house  of  eight 
rooms,  in  excellent  condition;  65-ft.  barn:  three 
new  poultry  houses;  farm  implements,  including 
tractor:  farm  Ixiriiers  large  creek  and  water 
power;  price  $9,500.  T.  H.  SMITH,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  wants  board  and  space  suitable  for  tea 
room  and  curio  shop;  on  State  road;  New  York 
State:  not  over  100  miles  from  New  York  City: 
will  consider  a  partnership.  ADVERTISER 
8593.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - -  "  » 

SALE  or  EXCHANGE — Fine  100-acre  farm,  eight 
miles  Syracuse.  RALPH  JAMES,  ('lay,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  desires  position;  11  years’ 
experience:  can  give  good  reference.  CANOE 
BROOK  FARM,  Summit.  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  orchard; 

experienced;  if  you  want  results,  let  me  have 
it;  best  of  references;  satisfactory  reasons  for 
leaving  present  position.  T.  H.  BERRY,  Madi¬ 
son  Heights.  Va. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  farm  or 
estate:  thoroughly  understand  farming,  breed¬ 
ing  of  stock  and  handling  of  men;  also  capable 
of  grading  lawns,  roads,  etc.;  American;  mar¬ 
ried;  middle  age:  no  family.  ADVERTISER 
8018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  poultryman  and  gamekeeper,  mar¬ 
ried,  thoroughly  experienced  hatching  and 
rearing  domestic  chicks,  pheasants,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  etc.,  is  open  for  position  on 
private  estate;  reliable  caretaker;  excellent, 
references.  S.  W.  FIELDING,  776  Hewitt 
Place,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  SALE — Long  Island  farm;  sixty  miles  from 
New  York;  on  State  road;  near  station,  bay 
and  ocean:  mild  climate;  twenty  three  acres 
level  sandy  loam;  14  acres  woodland;  two  houses, 
10  and  7  rooms:  all  modern  improvements; 
frost-proof  water  system:  three  thousand  gallon 
tank;  garage;  accommodations  for  five  hundred 
hens:  two  barns  and  many  other  outbuildings; 
all  buildings  electrically  lighted;  farm  tools, 
wagons,  etc.;  price.  $16,000:  cost  over  $20,000; 
would  sell  furniture;  good  help  available. 
ADVERTISER  8597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMMERCIAL  fruit  farm;  twelve  miles  to 
Providence;  2,500  apple  and  peach  trees,  most¬ 
ly  bearing;  pleasant  location:  strong  soil;  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  HARRY  BARKER,  North 
Scituate,  R.  I. 

$2,000  BUYS  163  acres:  productive;  level:  sta¬ 
tion  5  mi.;  house;  no  barn;  stable,  sugar 
bush,  timber,  fruit;  $1,000  without  timber; 
terms.  CLARENCE  B.  MILLS,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

70  ACRES — About  12  acres  timber;  good  build¬ 
ings:  near  railroad  station,  street  car,  high 
school,  good  markets;  near  beautiful  Chautauqua 
Lake:  if  you  want  a  nice  farm  with  beautiful 
location  you  cannot  beat  this  one;  write  me. 
T.  R.  O’BRIEN,  Conneautville,  Pa. 


FARM  for  sale  of  about  35  acres;  20  acres  level 
limestone  land;  balance  woodland;  apple  or¬ 
chard;.  large  house  of  eight  room's,  in  excellent 
condition:  65-ft.  barn;  three  new  poultry  houses: 
farm  borders  large  creek  and  water  power; 
price  $*1,000.  T.  II.  SMITH.  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  farm  partner;  liberal  shares. 
FAIRCIIANCE  FARM,  Danielson,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — -Small  farm:  over  twenty  acres, 
limestone  land;  large  house  of  10  rooms,  in 
good  condition:  garage,  barn  and  other  outbuild¬ 
ings:  price  $4,000.  MRS.  GEORGE  E.  GREG¬ 
ORY,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

FOIt  SALE — 94-acre  farm  or  Summer  home;  5 
miles  from  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  on  State 
road;  near  village  and  station;  mail  delivered 
and  telephone  in  house:  stock  and  tools;  price 
$9,500.  For  further  particulars  write  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 175-acre  farm  and  hoarding-house, 
at  Cairo,  N.  Y. :  beautiful  location:  a  bar¬ 
gain.  ADVERTISER  8595,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE-  -To  close  an  estate.  196-acre  farm; 

Central  Micigan’s  best  soil,  in  high  state  of 
cultivation,  for  gene-al  crops:  two  sets  of  build¬ 
ings.  W.  S.  WILSON,  Administrator.  Bolding, 
Mich.  * 

FARMS  FOR  SALE — 108  acres,  stock,  tools, 
$5,500  ;  85  acres,  stock,  tools,  $4,000.  NIELS 
CHRISTENSEN,  Alder  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  On  State  road,  near  Danbury, 
Conn.,  near  Lake  Kenosia,  6  to  7  acres  of 
rough  land.  $600;  6  to  7  acres  good  land,  with 
apple  orchard,  $1,400;  both  good  building  sites: 
good  neighbors.  BOX  291,  Danbury.  Conn. 

300  ACRES — One  mile  outside  city:  60  acres 
woodland:  rest  tillable;  18-room  house  with  all 
improvements:  tenant  house,  large  horse  and  cat¬ 
tle  barns:  all  in  good  repair.  JAMES  SEAMAN 
Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  houses  for  800  hens  and 
equipment,  including  large  Candee  incubator: 
rich  soil,  corncribs,  barn  space,  pasturage,  wood, 
six-room  apartment,  no  Improvements;  fine  spring 
water;  Westchester  County:  only  38  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Write  A.  I.  BUTTE R FIELD, 
Postottice  Croton  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED  on  State  road,  with  fruit,  be¬ 
tween  New  York  to  Hudson  preferred.  AI)- 
A  ERTISElt  8600.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  farm  in  Vermont:  southern 
part  preferred.  ADVERTISER  8601,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- -Good-paying  farm  of  120  acres,  20 
acres  woods;  grand  view;  wonderfully  located: 
11-room  house,  furnished  if  desired:  wood  house, 
wagon  house,  two  barns,  poultry  houses,  3  cows. 
2  horses.  2  hogs,  65  chickens,  3  geese,  4  tur¬ 
keys.  all  machinery;  2  miles  from  station: 
Schenectady  County;  good  markets:  $5,000  if 
sold  before  April  1:  half  cash.  ADVERTISER 
8602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  30-acre  farm  located  right  in  the 
midst  of  hundreds  of  wealthv  cottagers  3 
miles  from  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn,  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  200,000  :  8- room  house  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition  in  and  outside,  with  new  hot-air  furnace; 
lake  on  place  with  fish,  and  boat  on  same:  ice¬ 
house,  capacity  400-500  tons,  all  filled;  saw¬ 
mill,  running  with  water  power,  all  in  order: 
6  of  best  Holstein  cows;  1  pair  of  horses.  50 
chickens,  engines,  hoists,  5  wagons:  in  fact, 
everything  needed:  beautiful  surroundings: 
plenty  of  the  choicest  fruit:  sell  on  account  of 
<ld  age:  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  8006.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — A  good  orchard  farm,  over  1.000 
bearing  trees;  valuable  timber  lot;  modern 
buildings.  HOWARD  L.  KEYSER,  Greene,  Me. 

FOR  SALE  Good  33-acre  farm  near  village;  7- 
room  house;  3  barns:  garage;  195  bearing  ap¬ 
ple  and  pear  trees,  and  good  fishing:  with  or 
without  stock  and  tools.  BOX  93,  Stuvvesant 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


1 8AT.E — 197  acres;  11  -room  house:  cow  barn, 
30x90,  cement  floor;  individual  water  troughs; 
large  horse  barn;  tool,  ice  and  milk  house  and 
granary:  40  acres  woods;  150  ncres  plowable; 
never-failing  water.  Address  FRANK  PESKA 
Hamilton.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- — 13  acres;  good  house  and  barn,  with 
all  imnrovcments.  in  college  town.  Address  V 
G.  NEWTON,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 130  ncres  good  soil:  good  buildings; 

particulars  to  interested  parties.  DORR  T, 
SNYDER,  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

M  AVI  ED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  house 
with  1  acre  of  land:  commuting  distance  At¬ 
lantic  City  or  New  York  City.  PETER  G. 
SARTZETAKIS,  829  Jackson  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

CONNECTTCT  T  FARM.  195  acres,  stock  and 
tools;  also  fine  milk  route;  Colonial  tvpe  farm¬ 
house  in  residential  section  of  beautiful  village; 
large  new  barn;  also  other  buildings,  all  with 
electric  lights,  etc.;  centrally  located  between 
Providence.  Norwich  and  Worcester;  ideal  loca¬ 
tion  for  dairy,  truck  farming,  greenhouses,  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate,  or  as  real  estate  proposition; 
owner  deceased;  must  be  sold:  can  take  part 
mortgage.  Send  inquiries  to  THE  DANIELSON 
TRUST  COMPANY,  Danielson,  Conn. 


BARGAIN — 115-acre  farm,  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  tor  $4,000;  woodland  87  acres;  good 
tilling  land  28  ncres;  good  apple  orchard  and 
other  fruit  trees;  room  in  barn  for  20  cows  and  3 
horses:  16-room  house,  with  fine  water  and 
splendid  view;  ideal  place  for  Summer  boarders. 
L.  \  .  B.,  Box  221,  Huntington,  Mass. 


$ 


BRISCOE 

The  Leader  of  Light  Weight  Cars 


The  Best  Car  Value  in  its  Field 

That's  the  verdict  whereverjthe  1921 
Briscoe  is  shown.  The  more  exhaustive  the 
investigation  is,  the  more  the  car  is 
appreciated;  the  wider  the  compariion, 
the  more  conclusively  the  superior  value 
is  proved. 

The  beauty  of  line  and  its  perfection  of 
finish  please  the  eye;  its  oasy  riding  gives 
comfort  over  country  roads;  its  exact  bal¬ 
ance  and  light  weight  reduce  strains  and 
increase  mileage;  and  its  world-famous 
motor  sets  a  standard  of  economy  that  is 
recognized  everywhere. 


Going  Hard  ? 

Not  for  Briscoe! 

Hijls  and  heavy 
going  have  no 
terrors  for  the 
Briscoe.  Its  light 
weigh  t  and  un¬ 
usually  efficient 
motor  make 
sport  of  them. 
Yet  owners' 
records  of  25-35 
miles  per  gallon 
are  the  rule,  not 
the  exception. 


See  the  Briscoe  at  your  dealer’6;  you  will 
find  in  it  all  you  have  wanted  in  a  motor 
car;  and  you,  too,  will  say  it  is  the  best  value 
in  the  light-car  field  and  far  and  away  the 
best  adapted  to  country  use. 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 


Touring  or  Compartment  Roadster,  $1285 
Four-door  Sedan  or  Coupe,  $1885 
at  the  Factory 


(225) 


FARM  for  rent,  shares  or  cash;  2(K>  acres;  90 
tillable;  13  cattle;  near  milk  station;  good 
land,  buildings:  excellent  opening  for  good  ten¬ 
ant.  HENRY  BLACK,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Country  home:  give  full  particulars 
and  price.  ADVERTISER  8632.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COMMUTER'S  FARM,  23V  acres,  for  sale;  first- 
class  house:  barn;  good  soil;  fruit;  woodlot; 
scud  for  description:  exchange  considered. 
ADVERTISER  8624,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 170-acre  farm,  in  Centre  Co.,  Pa.; 

on  State  highway  from  Rellefionte  to  Tyrone. 
For  particulars  write  BOX  35,  Julian,  Centre 
Co.,  Pa. 


FDR  SALE — 116  acres;  three  miles  from  Hins¬ 
dale,  nine  miles  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.:  on 
State  road;  22  acres  tillable:  seven-room  house, 
with  running  water;  barn,  chicken  house:  hard¬ 
wood  timber  on  place  worth  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars;  price  $3,800;  can  be  bought  on  terms; 
$1,500  down.  JOHN  FRIPT.UND,  1874  Mul- 
ford  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


EXTRACTED  CLOVER  HONEY,  f.  o.  b.  our  sta¬ 
tion,  00-lb.  can,  $12:  10-lb.  pail.  $2.35;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey.  60-lb.  can.  $10;  delivered  in  3d 
postal  zone,  10  lbs.  clover,  $2.75;  10  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat.  $2.60;  5  lbs.  either.  $1.50;  very  attract¬ 
ive  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — We  will  co-operate  with  any 
responsible  family  in  placing  witli  them  a 
suitable  Catholic  child,  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willingness  will 
produce  the  right  results.  Address  PLACING 
OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE-  — Alfalfa  hay:  carload  lots. 
MOORE.  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


—  Alfalfa  hay; 

L\r«.  I.. 1 1 ..  xt 


A.  A. 


FOR  SALE — Several  hundred  barrels  ear  corn- 
price  reasonable.  ROBERT  PARSONS.  Town¬ 
send,  Va. 

WANTED — Second-hand  garden  tractor:  please 
state  price  and  condition.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 
209  Andover  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Post  card  size  camera,  with  Carl 
Zeiss  lens;  just  the  thing  to  use  for  selling 
stock,  etc.:  with  leather  ease:  will  sell  for  $75. 
or  exchange  for  poultry,  etc.;  what  have  you? 
10.  UNDERWOOD,  167  Laurel  Avenue,  Arling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Water  storage  tank,  either  steel  or 
wood.  H.  CORLEY,  Route  No.  2,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  -Poultry  manure;  $28  per  ton. 
DALLAS  KIHLER,  Lincoln,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Rlue  Hen  brooder;  used  for  only 
one  hatch:  1916  model,  but  complete  and  in 
good  condition;  $15.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck, 

HONEY — Choice  clover  extracted,  00  lbs.,  $11.50. 

f.  o.  b. ;  10  lbs.,  $2.70:  5  lbs.,  $1.45;  12  lbs. 
amber.  $2.20;  postpaid  3d  zone.  J.  C.  HICKS. 
Belleville,  N.  Y. 


I-  OR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate,  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  evaporated  maple  syrup.  $2.50 
per  gal.,  parcel  [Hist,  prepaid  to  second  -/.one, 
S.  E.  JONES,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  CHOCOLATES  —  Delicious,  delightful, 
digestible:  honey  core;  chocolate  shell;  home¬ 
made;  $1  postpaid.  “ENDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  extracted,  10  lbs.  delivered  3d 
zone,  $2.05;  buckwheat,  $2.40.  H.  F.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


BEES  for  sale:  also'  bee  supplies  and  honey. 
CHARLES  SCHILKE,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


FOR  PRICES  of  Vermont  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  write  to  the  maker.  It.  C.  BRI.MBLE- 
COMR,  Marshfield,  Vt. 


HONEY — Fine  clover  extracted;  60-lb.  cans; 

cheap;  write  for  prices.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN. 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Brooders;  anv  kind. 
FARM,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


EGGLAND 


FOR  SALE — Moline  Universal  tractor  (Model 
I));  in  A  No.  1  condition:  priced  with  plows, 
road  cart,  extension  rims,  cleats  and  lugs;  solid 
and  dutch  pulleys.  CHARLES  D.  KIRK,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  Adena,  O. 


MILK  WANTED — 120  quarts  weekly,  Grade  A. 

raw  Jersey  cream;  can  be  shipped  three  times 
weekly;  must  lie  able  to  comply  with  New  York 
Board  of  Health  requirements;  will  pay  high 
price  for  right  article  all  the  year  around.  Ad 
dress  CLARENDON  HOTEL.  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 

20.000  two-quart  grape  baskets  for  sale  below 
market  price:  can  deliver  by  truck  within  a 
radius  of  75  miles.  If  interested  address  B.  B. 
CHASE,  Dover,  Del. 

SURE  POP  white  rice  corn  (old),  25  lbs.,  parcel 
post  4th  zone,  $2.65;  300  lbs.  here,  $22;  on  cob, 
$17,  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

AM  booking  orders  for  strictly  pure  maple  syrup 
direct  to  consumers  from  the  world’s  great 
maple  b»lt:  satisfaction  guaranteed;  club  orders 
solicited;  No.  1  rice  popcorn  for  sale,  $4.20  bn., 
shelled.  O.  H.  JACKSON,  Westford,  Vt. 

HONEY — Clover-basswood;  thick,  rich,  delicious: 

•  >.  10  and  60-lb.  cans;  parcel  post  or  express: 
sample.  15  cents,  to  be  deducted  from  first  ol¬ 
der.  W.  n.  MAYS,  Goshen.  Ind. 

WANTED — Second-hand  Midwest,  Beeman  nr 
New  Britain  tractor.  Write  to  R.  A.  STAFF 
FER,  Athens,  Pa. 

HERCULES  engine.  IV,  horse,  $50:  White  Lilv 
power  washer,  $35;  new.  Wanted— Used 
milking  machine.  II.  VAN  KUREN,  Rummer- 
field.  Pa. 

WANTED — Two  modern  second-hand  tractors; 

also  plows,  harrow,  etc.;  must  be  warranted 
A-l  condition;  give  complete  description  and 
price  first  letter.  LLOYD  W.  SMITH,  Madison, 
N .  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  483. 
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<D*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Country-wide  Produce  Situation 


Right  and  Wrong 

Farming  Methods 


A  farmer  raised  90  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre;  his  neighbor  across  the  road  got  only 
20  bushels  per  acre.  Climate  and  rainfall 
were  the  same.  The  difference  in  yield  was 
the  result  of  different  methods  in  seeding,  in 
preparing  the  soil,  in  harvesting.  One  man 
adopted  the  newest  and  most  successful  dis¬ 
coveries  of  farming  authorities  throughout 
the  country.  The  unsuccessful  farmer  de¬ 
pended  entirely  on  his  own  experience. 

Told  by  More  than  100  of  America’s 
Most  Successful  Farmers 


A  thousand  and  one  new  farming  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  made  by  men  who 
are  revo.utlonizinp  crop  and  livestock 
results.  These  new  Ideas  are  Quickly 
reclaiming  soils  formerly  thought,  hope¬ 
less;  are  securing  startling  butter  fat 
production:  are  forcing  hogs  to  market 
earlier  and  bigger  on  less  feed;  are 
doubling  and  trebling  farming  profits  in 
every  climate  and  locality;  are  cutting 
down  labor  needs  by  saving  work  in  a 
hundred  ways.  And  now  these  secrets 
have  been  made  public. 


on  labor 
vitalizing 

the 


Interesting  and 
Convincing  Letters 

Saved  His  $125  Cow. 

"In  regard  to  Farm  Knowledge 
— the  book  on  animals  and  their 
diseases  saved  a  $125.00  eow 
which  I  would  surely  have  lost. 
It  I  could  not  procure  a  dupli¬ 
cate  set  I  would  not  take  $100.00 
for  the  one  1  have.” — J.  W- 
FINKELL.  Daytona.  Fla. 

Ooubled  His  Corn  Crop. 

"For  my  own  personal  use  as 
a  farmer  1  do  not  think  the  real 
value  of  Farm  Knowledge  can  be 
estimated  in  dollars. 

"Just  to  note  one  instance— by 
following  what  Farm  Know¬ 
ledge  says  on  corn,  my  corn  will 
almost,  if  not.  double  its  usual 
yield  for  this  year.”-  THOMAS 
HOGUE,  Evington.  Va 

"The  Farmer’s  Best  Investment.” 

Milton.  Iowa. 

Being  on  the  lookout  for  points 
that  would  make  work  easier, 
quicker  and  better,  your  books, 

Farm  Knowledge,  have  filled  the 
bill.  If  an  animal  were  sick, 
they  gave  me  the  euro.  It  also 
showed  me  how  to  pick  an  ani- 
mal  with  good  points.  It  told 
me  the  good  machines  and  how 
thev  operated.  It  answered  all 
my  crop  and  soil  problems  and 
showed  how  to  make  a  home. 

Farm  Knowledge  is  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  farmer  to-day. 

F.  E.  Farr. 

rach  Book  Worth  Cost  of 

Entire  Set. 

Donaldson.  Ark. 

Have  used  Volume  I.  with  two 
sick  cows.  Volume  II.  in  planting 
my  crop.  Volume  III,  in  order 
ing  a  wheat  thresher.  T  would 

he  lost  without  Farm  Knowledge. 
Either  book  is  worth  the  money 
that  the  set  cost. — Chas.  Nusko. 


— the'  simplest  ways  to  cut  down 

— the  most  approved  methods  of 
your  toil 

— the  soundest  principles  of  improving 
dairy  herd 

— the  experts'  discoveries  for  growing  record 
crops 

— the  practical  methods  of  increasing  stock 
profits 

— the  most  advantageous  marketing  plans 

JUST  as  we  have  the  physician  who  specializes  on 
one  particular  branch  of  medicine,  so  we  have  the 
farmer  who  specializes  on  one  particular  branch  of 
farm i life.  At  an  expense  of  over  $50,000  for  editorial 
material  alone,  the  successful  farming  experience  of 
recognized  authorities  and  specialists  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  has  been  collected  and  placed  within  the 
covers  of  Farm  Knowledge. 

Discoveries  of  Specialists 

Never  before  has  a  work  of  this  scope  and  value 
been  produced.  Farm  Knowledge  contains  the  results 
of  actual  experience  in  improving  methods  and  increas¬ 
ing  profits;  it  was  specially  written  in  interesting  and 
casy-to-understand  language.  Up-to-the-minute  in 
every  way.  yet  it  upholds  every  old-time  method  that 
has  proved  its  merit 


Farm 


Mail  Coupon  for  Booklet 


Knowledge  contains  over  2,000  pages  and 
over  3,000  illustrations.  Each  volume  is  nearly  2  in. 
thick.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  so  important  a 
work  here.  But  we  have  prepared  a  special  booklet. 
“The  Secret  of  Success  in  Farming.”  which  shows  the 
complete  list  of  contents 


pages  to  give  you  an 
treated.  Write  NOW, 


names  of  authors  and  sample 
idea  of  how  the  subjects  are 

Mail  coupon,  postal  or  letter. 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Dept  46F-L,  Chicago,  III 

Orders  Received  from  All  Points  Within  the  U.  8. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  Co.,  Dept.  46F-L.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Please 
cess  in 

Knowledge. 


send  me  your  free  booklet,  ‘‘The  Secret  of  Suo- 
Farmlng,”  illustrating  and  describing  Farm 


Name 


Post  Office 


Street  and  No. 


R.  F.  D.  No .  Box  No. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES!  SSKS.*'! 

temper  and  Indigestion  Com- 
*'■  pound.  Relieves  Heaves 
by  correcting  the  cause 
—  Indigestion.  Prevents 
Colic,  Staggers.  Best 
m  Conditioner  and  Worm 
Expeller.  29  years  sale.'  Three 
iargu  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
55c  and  $1.30  per  can  (includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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‘PURIFINE”  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Samo  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Colobrated  Molassos  Foods 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEADER-ATLAS  GO..  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


When  you  move,  take  your  Harder  along 


'hat’s  another  advantage  of  t  he  Harder  Silo. 
It's  easy  to  take  down  and  re-erect,.  It  goes 
wherever  you  go.  Imagine  such  a  thing  with 
a  concrete,  tile  or  brick  silo. 

The  Harder  Silo  makes  the  best  silage  because  the 
staves  are  strong  and  tight.  It  will  Tost  a  lifetime 
because  of  ils  sturdy  construction. 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  silane  and  silos. 

Harder  Mfg.  C#rp«ratien,  Bex  11,  Cobleskill,  N.Y- 

Good  available  territory  open  for  live  agenda. 


PRICES  SHOW  SOME  RECENT  GAINS — INDI¬ 
CATIONS  ARE  THAT  ACREAGE  WILL 
BE  REDUCED 

Potatoes,  onions,  cabbage  and  tomatoes, 
four  of  the  most  important  early  Souttu 
ern  crops,  all  show  decreases  of  10  to  25 
per  cent  in  acreage.  If  the  North  goes 
the  same  moderate  pace,  it  is  plain  that 
there  will  be  no  such  surplus  of  early 
truck  as  that  which  demoralized  the  mar¬ 
kets  last  season  from  July  onward.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  will  be  enough  as  it  is.  The 
buying  power  of  the  public  will  return 
somewhat  if  business  continues  to  recover, 
but  war  prices  have  gone  into  market  kis- 
toti’.v. 

The  planting  season  has  opened  early. 
Seldom  has  so  much  plowing  been  done  in 
late  Fall  and  early  Spring.  Fertilizer 
prices  have  come  down  a  little.  Farm  la¬ 
bor  is  back  to  pre-war  levels  in  some 
States,  and  the  men  seem  more  ready  to 
do  a  full  day’s  work.  Farmers  are  re¬ 
ported  more  or  less  uncertain  what  and 
how  much  to  plant.  Most  of  them  seem 
to  liave  decided  to  go  on  about  as  usual, 
but  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale,  watching 
expenses  carefully.  They  are  not  buying 
as  in  war  times,  and  all  kinds  of  business 
suffer  accordingly. 

SLIGHT  RECOVERY  OF  POTATO  PRICES 

Potatoes  have  recovered  fully  25c  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  West  and  nearly  as  much 
in  the  East.  With  the  remairfing  stock 
much  less  than  expected,  the  improvement 
seems  fully  justified.  Dealers  are  still 
puzzling  over  what  became  of  the  missing 
millions  of  bushels  between  harvest  time 
and  the  first  of  the  year.  Besides  ordi¬ 
nary  rot  and  close  culling,  a  third  ex¬ 
planation  is  the  prevalence  of  destructive 
diseases  in  the  Far  West,  which  greatly 
reduced  the  outturn  in  many  sections; 
a  kind  of  dry  rot  which  shriveled  the  po¬ 
tatoes  while  in  the  ground.  It  is  said 
that  these  diseases  may  force  the  farmers 
to  stop  planting  potatoes  for  market  in 
such  localities.  The  description  sounds 
much  like  common  rot  and  fusarium  rot. 
long  prevalent  in  the  East.  The  average 
city  price  is  slightly  above  the  low  point 
of  the  season  in  February  at  $1.25  per 
100  lb.s..  compared  with  the  season's  high 
point  of  $2.30  in  early  November. 

POOR  DEMAND  EOR  ONIONS 

The  onion  market  seems  too  weak  to 
recover.  It  sags  back  quickly  after  every 
little  gain.  Unofficial  reports  place  the 
remaining  stock  in  storage  at  nearly  0.000 
cars,  which  is  about  twice  as  much  as 
can  be  used  under  ordinary  conditions. 
The  average  city  price  ranges  75c  to  $1 
per  bag.  A  groat  many  Spanish  onions 
are  coming  over,  and  the  fairly  large 
Texas  crop  will, start  in  about  a  month. 
Cabbage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  doing  bet¬ 
ter  because  the  amount  of  long-keeping 
stock  is  limited,  and  the  high  freights 
are  checking  the  movement  of  Southern 
cabbage.  Some  cabbage  fields  have  been 
plowed  under  in  Florida  and  Texas. 

MORE  ACTIVE  APPLE  MARKETS 

Apples  are  plainly  doing  better.  First, 
there  was  a  better  demand  for  bulk  stock 
at,  country  shipping  points,  then  the  city 
markets  began  to  pick  up  for  barreled  ap- 
nles  and  also  for  Western  boxed  fruit. 
The  average  price  has  crept  up  at  least 
25c  per  barrel.  More  markets  quote 
above  $5  than  below  for  best  ^Baldwins, 
and  fancy  stock  reached  $5.75  or  even 
in  some  markets.  Shipments  of  bar¬ 
reled  apples  are  20.000  cars  ahead  of  last 
season  and  still  coming  fast:  three-fourths 
of  them  from  New  York  State,  which  has 
■shipped  three  or  four  times  as  many  as 
last  season  and  i«  still  going  strong.  Ap¬ 
ples.  cranberries  and  sweet  potatoes  seem 
to  have  been  the  best  sellers  this  season. 
Cranberries  are  about  $20  per  barrel,  and 
•sweet  potatoes  have  been  relatively  higher 
than  white  stock.  Apples  have  not  been 
high,  but  the  enormous  supplies  have  gone 
forward  at  priees  that  would  seem  fairly 
good  but  for  the  heavy  costs  of  the  sea¬ 
son’s  crop.  G.  B.  F. 

We  got  $1.50  per  bu.  for  potatoes:  14c 
per  lb.  for  dressed  hogs  weighing  from 
100  to  125  lbs.  Eggs  at  store,  35c;  but¬ 
ter,  40c  per  lb.  No  sale  for  apples;  no 
sale  for  wool.  Grain  prices  coming  down  ; 
also  cattle  selling  low  at  sales,  l.  l.  w. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

We  have  been  having  a  very  open  Win¬ 
ter.  Only  two  cold  spells,  and  very  little 
snow;  not  enough  for  any  sleighing.  Feb¬ 
ruary  10-11  we  had  a  snowstorm.  Busi¬ 
ness  on  the  farm  is  dull ;  all  crops  have 
fallen  to  the  low  level.  Hired  help  is 
scarce  and  high  in  price.  Railroads  and 
factories  are  discharging  help  and  cutting 
wages,  but  manufactured  goods  do  not 
come  down  as  they  should.  Wheat  has 
been  bare  most  of  the  Winter,  but  this 
snow  makes  a  fine  protection.  No  stock 
of  any  amount  'being  fed,  and  those  that 
are  breeding  do  it  at  a  loss.  Danish  cab¬ 
bage,  $5  per  ton  ;  potatoes,  40c  per  'bu; ; 
best  timothy  hay,  pressed.  $15  per  ton. 
Apples  have  been  stored  at  a  loss.  Many 
auctions  are  being  held  and  prices  are 
good.  Some  farms  being  sold.  Grange 
u  this  section  doing  good  work.  The 
County  Agricultural  Society  is  in  the  best 
condition  it  has  been  for  years.  Coal 
scarce  and  high  priced  :  more  wood  being 
used  than  usual.  Taxes  the  highest  ever 
known.  E.  t.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  KEPT  UP — 

at  prices  you  like  to  pay 

Hallmark 

SHIRTS 

Your  Dealer  is  showing  the  new  models. 
HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Grow  Hogs  and  Poultry 
on  Sam-Solid  Buttermilk 

TP*  DC  MARK 

Quick,  Economical  Growth  Means 
Less  Feed,  Less  Time,  More  Money 
Experienced  feeders  know  the  value  of  pure,  rich 
buttermilk.  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  is  fresh  creamery 
buttermilk  with  water  taken  out.  Averages  500  lbs. 
to  a  barrel  and  makes  1000  gallons  of  rich  butter¬ 
milk  feed.  All  you  do  is  add  water.  Ideal  to  mix 
and  use  in  combination  with  grain,  mash  and  other 
feed.  Also  acts  as  a  wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner. 
Keeps  stock  healthy  and  lull  of  pep.  Nothing  better 
Tor  ucanling  pigs  and  baby  chicks.  Write  TODAY  for 
further  information  on  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  and  facts 
about  Feeding  for  Profit. 

I.  H  Nester  &  Co.  Consolidated  Products  Co. 
Dept.  2240,  No.  3  Chestnut  St.  Dept.  2240 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Q/t  ON 

U?w55 

JhneAican, 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well,  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.95  .Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plau  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp, 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

coat  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
orrepairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully  ] 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all  : 
in-between  dealer’s 
jirofitt^-  Ask  for  Book 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  FAWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

323-373  *>'ke  s,“  C'ncinn,,i.  0. 


7W 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  take 
subscriptions  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  New  York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto.  Address  : 

‘The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street.  New  York  City 
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It’s  Easy  with  a  By  older -Fast ! 

rr'HlS  wonderful  new  invention  enables  you  to  do 
A  the  most  beautiful  hand  embroidery  in  a  very 
short  time— and  so  easily. 

There  are  3  sizes  of  the  Broider-Fast  needle — suit¬ 
able  for  wools,  cottons,  or  silks.  Embroiders  chain 
stitch,  solid  French  knots,  or  a  thick  velvet  effect 
w  hen  loops  are  cut.  You  can  make  Christmas  gifts 
quickly  or  transform  your  own  dresses,  hats,  house¬ 
hold  linens,  and  children’s  clothes. 

At  your  dealer’s  or  direct  from  us,  tl. 00  for  holder. 
3  sizes  of  needles,  and  complete  directions. 

AMERICAN  ART  NEEDLE  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box,  42  Madison  Sq.  Station,  N.  Y.  City 


ONE  890-egg  Cyphers  incubator;  guaranteed 
running  order;  $35;  crated  f.  o.  b.  ears. 
LAW  HENCE  W.  Mil, EE  It,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover-basswood  honey  of  finest  qual¬ 
ity,  with  a  flavor  surpassed  by  none;  80-lb. 
cans,  $11.00;  by  parcel  post,  prepaid  to  fourth 
zone,  12  lbs.,  $3.00.  LONGFELLOW  BROS., 
Hallowell,  Me. 


WANTED — Small  tractor;  scud  particulars  and 
price.  For  Sale — Cushman  engine;  first -class 
condition;  used  very  little.  J.  A.  LINK,  JR., 
Furlong,  I’a. 


30  HORSEPOWER,  two-cylinder,  vertical  Secor 
keroseue  oil  engine  for  stile;  $500;  exchange 
for  good  automobile.  GARDAM,  114  Park 
Place,  New  York. 


YOl'NG  COUPLE  want  board  on  modern  dairy 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  studying  dairying; 
must  be  within  commuting  distance  to  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  8010,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


1,500  STH9?N  Leghorn  Chicks 

reasonable.  O.  I  > 
shipments  *to  points  within  this  state.  Alsou,  limited 
amount  of  hatching  space.  C.  (J.  SCllltY  V'ER,  Omar,  v  V. 


RED  PYLE  LEGHORIYS 

th"  best  laving  Leghorn.  Eggs,  S‘-i  per  13  ;  by  mail, 
5.  Geo.  £.  Howell,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells  "V.  V. 

Itiy  m  Ife  S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg- 

II U  j  —  y  I  II  horns  from  heavy  lay  in g  strains. 

We  also  do  custom  hatching, 

CHICKS  HATHAWAY’S  HATCHERY 
V  ■  a  I  VIIV  620  Mai„  st  Toms  River  N  j 

HedgewoodFarmFamousS.C.R.I.Reds 

represent  14  years  of  scientific  breeding  for  dark, 
rich,  Noil-Fading  color.  We  aro  selling  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  our  famous  Non-Sitting  IIOO-Egg 
strain,  at  $3  and  S5  per  15:  S8  and  $15  per  50:  or  $15 
and  S25  per  100.  Illustrated  Sales  List  sent  upon 
application.  Start  Right.  Get  the  Best. 

D.  H.  DEAN,  R.  D.  7,  Medina.  Ohio 


lec6hSrn  baby  CHICKS 

Delivered  t.o  your  door  by  prnnaid  parcel  post.  Good  n«?rvice, 
fciarh  quality  and  moderate  prices.  Safe  arrival  Ruainntecd. 

Write  for  circular 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


SILVER  CAMPINES 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  handsome,  healthy  liens  of 
best  breeding,  $2  for  15.  McPherson  Farm.  Millington.  N.J. 

Ringneck  PHEASANTS  B”-nkin.« 


eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY. 


orders  for 

Speonk.  1. 1..  N.Y. 


RARY  CHICKS  s-  w,lite 

1  vmvna  alld  K  J.  Reds,  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  early  Delivery.  Fifteen  years  shipper 
of  day-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free 
Circular.  BABY  CHICK  FARM.  Staafsburg  on-Hudson,  N.Y 

WILD  TURKEY  TOMS  FOR  SALE.  One  Pure 
Wild.  3  yr.;  three  1-vr.  wild :  one  h  wild  2-vr.  Very 
Handsome.  Stamp.  Mn.  JESSE  C.  LUKEMS,  Oxford.  Cheil'.r  Co.,  Pa. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men.  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wisli  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 

Nassau  Hospital,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  yoTrVm™ 

in  nursing  to  young  women  between  eighteen  and  thir¬ 
ty-five  years  of  age.  One  year  of  High  School  compul¬ 
sory.  Homelike  atmosphere,  good  table.  Allowance  of 
115  per  month  and  text  books  furnished  after  probation 
period.  Application  to  be  mode  to  the  Superintendent. 

For  Sale-150-Acre  Farm 

aero  wood  lot;  2-story  frame  bouse:  good  barn:  5 
other  farm  buildings.  Brice,  S3. 000.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Canajoharie,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-IF*  E  E  D  1S/L  I  L  L 

elevator  and  complete  equipment.  On  same  property 
to  go  with  Mill  is  a  Three  Story  Tenement.  Estab¬ 
lished  It  years.  Terms  to  suit.  PAGE  *  stilt  ETON,  Milford,  Conn 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


FOR  SALE — iron  frame  greenhouse.  24x152  fed, 
in  good  condition.  WM.  TATOR,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  a  gallon. 
C.  AV.  RICE,  Underhill,  Vt. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

(Continued  from  page  46S)  . 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  dull ;  beane.  wax  and  green, 
hamper.  .$(5  to  .$8;  Florida  cabbage,  .$2 
to  $4 ;  beets,  old,  bn.,  65  to  75e :  carrots, 

(>0  to  70c;  parsnips.  (55c  to  $1.10;  spin¬ 
ach,  $1  to  $1.40;  turnips,  white,  75c  to 
$1 ;  yellow,  55  to  05c ;  beets,  new.  doz. 
bunches^  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 

75  to  85c;  shallots,  50  to  75c;  vegetable 
oysters.  05  to  $1.10;  cabbage,  old,  bbl.. 

$1  to  $2;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  50  to  35c: 
cauliflower,  crate.  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  celery. 

California,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5.50 ;  Iceberg 
lettuce,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  peppers,  nox.  $5  to 
$0.50;  tomatoes,  Mexican  30  lbs.,  $4.25 
to  $4.50. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy;  fancy  white,  comb,  35  to 
•30c;  dark,  22  to  25c.  Maple  products, 
syrup,  gal..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  new  sugar, 
lb.,  30  to  33c. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady;  bulk  Timothy,  ton,  $24 
to  $25:  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $28.  Wheat 
bran,  lower;  ton,  carlot.  $28.50;  mid¬ 
dlings.  $28.50;  red  dog.  $37.20;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $35;  oilincal.  $42;  hominy. 

$30  50;  irluDm.  841.50;  oat  feed.  $11; 
rye  middlings.  $28.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Ghiplf«  s-  c-  Bl,,i  Leghorns.  Barr.  Rocks.  Reds.  Wy- 
VUIIV.IV9  andottes  and  Broilers.  95 <■„  lave  ehix  guar¬ 
anteed.  Cir.  free.  JACOB  NIEMONO,  McAlistervitle,  Px.  Box  2 

Baby  Chicks  Reduced  BBOO#e!3T0DnEPaARM 

1 0-week  Pullets  *:t 

P It  IZE-tV INNING  BUTTERCUPS.  12  females,  X 
r  male,  $2o.  Need  room.  H.  F.  DIEFEN8ACH,  Silver  Creek.  N  Y. 

White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  S',wu<aw“ 

hatching  EGGS.  Trap-nested  White  Leghorns,  .$8  per  15-  $15 
per  100.  Chicks,  30c  each.  RICHARD  ALLEN,  Wethersfield.  Conn. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  10,  1921 

MILK 

The  Xew  ^  ork  price  to  producers  for 
March  is  $2.10  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 
over  3.  Loose  milk  at  stores  retails  at 
10  cents  per  quart;  bottled.  Grade  A,  IS 
cents;  bottled.  Grade  B,  15  cents;  certi¬ 
fied,  28  cents. 

Putter 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades 


48 

44 

33 
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47 

37 

28 

47 

40 

23 


43  @ 
40  @ 
38  @ 
32  @ 
40  © 
34  @ 
29  @ 
29  @ 


44 

42 

40 

37 

41 

36 

32 

30 


City  made . 22 

Dairy,  best  .  46 

Common  to  good  .  28 

Packing  Stock .  J8 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  28  ©  29 

Good  to  oholoe .  24  ©  26 

Sklmi,  beat.  . .  17  @  19 

Fair  to  good  .  u  ©  16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  oholoe  to  fancy  ... 

Medium  to  good . . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors 

Lower  grades . -. . 

Storage,  best . 

LIVE  STOCK 

0t««r* .  9  00  @10  15 

Ball*  .  6  00  @7  25 

Lows .  .(00  ©  7  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb* . 12  00  @15  00 

Call* .  7  00  @10  00 

Uob* .  8  75  @1150 

Sheep.  100  lbi . 4  00  @  6  00 

Lambs  .  8  00  ®|0  50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls,  34  to 
37c;  chickens.  32  to  40c;  roosters,  19  to 
20c;  ducks,  45  to  50e;  geese,  22  to  23c; 
turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  60  @  62 

Com.  to  good .  4»  @  54 

Chickens  choice  lb .  45  @  55 

Fair  to  Good . 30  @  34 

‘'owls .  35  @  38 

Roosters .  25  @  28 

Ducks  .  .to  ©  40 

Squabs,  doz .  4011  i»loi|(l 

Geese .  25  @  35 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
Sales  are  reported  at :  Calves,  choice. 
19  to  20c;  common  to  good.  13  to  10c: 
pork.  100  to  150  lbs.  each.  14  to  10c; 
heavier.  9  to  12e;  50  to  100  lbs.  each.  15 
to  ISc;  lambs,  hothouse,  each,  $5  to  $15. 
BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lb* . 

Pea  .  . 

....  8  00 

@  8  25 
@  4  75 
@  5  60 
@  9  (III 
< it.  1 4  00 
@  9  (it) 

Medium  ..  . 

Red  Kidney  . 

White  Kidney . .  . 

Yellow  Eye . 

...13  50 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Greening . 

York . 

(ft  5  75 
(ft  5  50 

bu.  bkt . 

@  1  50 
@  3  50 
@22  00 
@  80 

Pears,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

...  2  00 
...  15  00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . 

State,  150  lbs  . 

9  *>«i 

@  3  75 
@  2  50 
@  3  25 
@10  00 
@  2  50 

Maine.  180  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . 

...  2  75 
. . .  7  00 
...  1  00 

VEGETABLES 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  15 

Beets,  bbl . .  o  nil 

Cabbage,  ton  . ”..12  00 

New.  bu-bkt .  I  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 1  5(1 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  2  00 

Onions.  10(1  lbs . ”50 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 3  no 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  1  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  300 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  4  00 

Peppers,  bu .  .  ’  ’  3  on 

Romaine.bu .  1  no 

Mushrooms,  lb . ...”  40 

Spinach,  bbl . j  -,g 

Kale,  bbl .  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


@  25 

‘a  2  50 
Ca  20  00 
(at  2  25 
2  00 
@  4  00 
@  1  75 
@  7  00 
ia  2  10 
®  4  00 
@  6  50 
@  4  50 
Cat  3  00 
@  60 
@  3  50 
@  I  50 


Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton 

No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Shipping . 

'Mover.  Mixed  . 

Straw.  Rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat . 


. . .  29  MO  to  30  00 

- 25  00  @28  00 

...22  01)  w  24  110 
....18  00  @20  Oil 
. .  .’0  00  @*.>8  00 
.  . .  18  00  @20  00 
....12  00  @16  00 


GRAIN 


Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat.  No.  2  hard  Winter.  $1.90  ; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  S80;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  57c;  rye,  $1.66;  barley.  80c. 


Baby  Chick  Hatching  Eggs  mu!  iikucky.  iLVcej,  p„. 

B", or  Loo  Bed  Turkey  Eggs.  Prize  egg-record  (lock. 
1  LON  A  HORNING  -  Owego,  New  York 

Rlark  Mll8pnvv«  From  prize-winning  strain.  A  few 
DlabK  illUSbUVyS  flne  young  drakes  for  sale.  $5  each. 
II.  C.  Craft  -  (;ien  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 

COCK  FR  FI  Q  s-  r-  w-  Leghorns,  Wyckoff  Strain. 

#3.30  each  ;  $40  per  dozen. 

J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

Hatphinc  F  ggs  From  “  Bred-to-bay  ”  S.  <:.  W.  Leg- 
I  Iciiumm”  horn  yearlings  of  large  type,  bred 

to  cockerels  ol  outstanding  quality.  Eggs  large  well 
shaped,  white  and  95%  fertile.  Price;  $1.75  per  setting  of 
15  or  $1(1  per  100.  XV.  VV.  COHIMMITILV,  It.  I).  I.  Kevporl,  ,\.  J 


,,  W  HI  TE  WYANDOTTES 

L(iGS  for  HATCHING,  from  high-class  Utility 
stock  at  $3  per  15;  $8  per  50;  S15  per  100,  or  from  All 
Star  exhibition  matings  containing  my  MADISON 
SQUARE  GARDEN  WINNERS.  E  It.  UNDERHILL, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  “  Old  Orchard  Farm” 

HAT  C  HING  EGGS 

Produced  from  Trapnested  and  selective  bred  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  liens  mated  to  Cockerels  of  high 
fecundity.  Eggs  tested  for  size,  color,  shape  and  95% 
fertility  guaranteed.  March.  #ia  per  100. 

Rose  City  Pour.TRv  Yards  -  Madison,  N.  J. 

D  ADV  rmrifC  1  'edigi eed  Leghorns,  Rose  Comb 
D/\Di  tlHUid  l{-  L  Beds.  Sheppard  strain  Anco- 
nas.  .May  and  June  delivery.  Rea- 

SO  liable.  Order  now.  Shore  Poultry  Farm,  18th  Ave.,  Belni.ir,  N.  J 

Barron  Single  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

I  mm  heavy-producing  liens,  sired  bv  high  pedigreed 
cockerels,  $5  to  $8  per  bird,  ti  H  WRAIGHT.  W.st  Willinijton.  Ct. 

Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  matings,  pedigrees  2811-288 
eggs.  Our  second  importation.  EGGS  SUPPLIED 
PROMPTLY  from  these  and  oilier  matings  of  superior 
layers  at  reduced  prices.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Also  baby  chicks  for  May  Delivery.  White 
Leghorns  exclusively.  Write  for  price  list. 

R.  T.  EWING  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

Stone’s  S.C.  White  Leghorns  ceTtmed! 

Height  of  perfection  in  size, vigor  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Won  highest  Leghorn  pen  record  in  Cornell 
Advanced  Registry  Test  of  1920.  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  ELMER  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Kftffintre  (Boyd  of  “College  Queen.”  Two  and  three 
ucitlllga  dollars.  Inez  Taylor,  Kelsey,  Xew  York 

April  Prices  on  Baby  Chix 

Cliix  from  Cornell  Certified  Stock,  30cts  each.  Eggs, 
lOcts  each.  From  good  stock,  not  certified,  IBcts 
each.  Eggs,  Gets  cadi.  Reduction  on  large  orders. 
100$.  Delivery  90"o  Fertility. 

ROOT  BROS.  POULTRY  FARM  Ot.go,  New  York 


iiti  a  w  mint  1,m*  Hatching  Eggs  from  our  quick 
Hr.AI.  I  H  Y  maturing,  high  laving  S.  C.  W.  Leg 
A  horns,  raised  on  unrestricted  range. 
Value.  Dependability.  Bonklet  free, 
■'oiiltrv  Plant,  l.At  KFI.  LOOKS  FARMS 

i’oLUtown,  |*a. 


CHICKS 


BaDy  Claiclis 

Purebred  S.  C.  W.  I.eghorns,  R  Minorcos,  B.  Rocks,  R  .T. 
Reds.  Lynn  A.  YI  linger,  Wolcott,  Wayne  to.,  N.Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

A  neon  as  and  Light  Brahmas— Bine  Ribbon  or  Util¬ 
ity  Stock.  Mrs.  E.  Aiirnhammer.  Box  3,  Smith’s  Mills,  N.  J. 

The  Great  Winter  Layers— S.  C.  White  Orpingtons 

Cold  weather  never  stops  them.  Best  table  fowl, 
i 'hicks.  S35  per  101).  Order  now  for  April  and  May 
Delivery.  Eggs.  SIB  per  100:  $2.50  per  dozen. 
SKY-LOU  FARM.  Route  No.  1.  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

Fishers  White  Rocks 

best  in  the  world.  Hatching  eggs  from  the  best  matings, 
$•-■  per  15;  $12  per  100.  JNO.  Jl.  KM.VK,  Maim.sn.,  Virginia 

Partridge  PL  Y MOUTH  ROCK 

Eggs.  $3  for  15.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  Eggs,  $2  for  15.  Din  e 
bred,  open  range  stock.  Wallace:  c.  frost,  Cretu.c,,  v„. 

10  Laying'  Light  Brahma  Pullets 

and  cockerel,  SJO.  Mrs.  A.  H.  BIBBENS,  Wecdsport,  N.Y. 


SCOTT’S 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Thompson-Ei  ancais  strain  Eggs.  $3 
setting;  $15  per  hundred.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn.  Select  pen  by  state.  $1.40 
II  El  n  I  I  TV  setting;  $n  per  hundred.  State  Leg 
V  U  H  Lll  I  Banded,  Certliied,  $3  setting.  $15  per 

Alfred  R.  Scott 

I  lit  p  Alt. H,  ICockvlIlo  Centre,  New  lork 

Par  Qalo  and  Stock,  White  Leghorns. 

rui  Odic  Alex.  Davidson  -  Glen  Campbell,  Pa. 

II  a  t  o  lx  i  n  g  E  g  g  s 

from  pure  bred  S.  C.W.  Leghorns.  Ten  Dollara  a  hundred. 

Baby  chicks.  Twenty-five  hollar,  a  hundred. 
Suiumertield  Poultry  Farm,  *.  D.  |,  iVaslilngton,  S.  J. 

Bourbon  Red  Hatching  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Turkeys 

A  few  toms  left.  Mrs.  T.  II.  SMITH,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  lu^^i^inne^RBe 

l)Oll  Strain.  WHITE  ItlKKON  POULTRY  KAMI,  Fbliklll.  .\.Y. 

Darron  S.  C.  White  Teephorns, 
. .  .  EfiT(rs,  15— $2  :  .30 

FULTON,  Gallipolis,  0. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  S^.ni.M.  wr 

—$8.75;  50— *5:  100— $9.  prepaid.  Min  V.  Fill 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  eggs  from  picked  yearling  and  two- 
year  hens  mated  to  cockerels  from  high-yield 
liens.  No  pullets  mated.  No  lights  used. 
$10  per  hundred. 

Wm.  H.  Lyon,  Levanna.  New  York 

Best  of  all  White  Leghorns 

Barron  Eglantine  Hens.  Mated  males.  Cornell  certitied 
Stock.  Eggs,  $H  hundred.  E.  L.  CLARK,  Farmington,  |>,| 


Vigorous  CHICKS  Live  Delivery  Guarar 


Post 

Delivery  Guaranteed 
Half  to  full  W vekoff  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
818  per  100.  J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland.  Penn. 


T  can’t  provide  the  ham  but  my  “Fa¬ 
mous”  Anconas  certainly  furnish  plenty 
of  big  white  eggs  even  when  tlio 
weather  drops  below  zero.  “Famous” 
Anconas  lay  heavily,  win  prizes,  aro 
the  ideal  profit  bird  for  farm.  100- 
Page  book  felling  all  about  them 
mailed  free  if  you  ask  for  it. 

D„  eni  r, -  n l , „  cl  ^ 


Box  501. 

Pres.  International 


Berea,  Ohio 

Ancona  Club 


s 


500,000  ScrDD  5u?-i’._viKor;ou,s  an.d.  productive 


KERR  chicks  ready  for  shipment  horn 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  FRENCHTOWN  N  J 

March  22nd,  30th  March  21st  2fith 
April  6th,  13th,  21st  April  5th!  12th,  19th 
White  Leghorns  1  $20.<H>  per  loo 

Barred^Rocks11*  {  $10  0°  ^  =0,  $5.50  per  25 
White  Rocks  I  $05.00  per  IOO 
RUI.R°eCdk»8  I  $12-5°P«r50,  $7.00  per  25 

SotV^delivery  g(j»rant«ed(*  aCnt  repaid. 

It  rite  to  l),,k  ()  for  free  illuttraUd  circular 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc 

VS/Zg&et-D,  MASS. 

. _ NCHTOV/N.  N, 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  World’s  Lareost  Pro- 
dneers.  Delivered  at  your  door, 
anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post 
charges. 

Three  Million  for  1921 

Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandotte* 
White  Rocks  Rhode  Ialand  R«d« 
Buff  Leghorns  Black  Minor'-a* 
AVliite  Leghorns  Ancona* 
Brown  I.eghorns  Buff  Orpington* 

Buff  Legiiorns  Assorted 
Write  nr  arret  addrett  today  for  catalog- frrt. 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Cley.Und.  Ohio,  D.pt,  59.  1959  W.  74th  Street 

oMon  VU..  Dept-  59.  154  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dept.  59.  833  Locu.t  Street 

Chicago,  III..  Dept.  59.  427So.Dearborn  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dept.  59,  816  J»ine  Street 


Smith's  Standard 

( Copuriohted ) 


— Vancrest  Poultry  Farm- 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  ft  om  old  liens 
selected  lor  size,  type  and  laying  qualities 
mated  to  cockerels  obtained  from  one  of  the 
laying  contest  winners.  Strong  ho  ilthy  chicks 
that  will  develop  into  early  layers. 

Price  *20  per  100  for  March  and  April.  De- 
livered  fi  «e.  Send  for  circular. 

Frank  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


3BABY  CHIXS 

at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  gimr- 
antecd.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  White 
Brown  Leghorns.  Write  for  pamphlet— Free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

_ J.  M.  S8HKEY.  Piop.  Mr  A  list  .ri  ill.,  I>H. 

Hatching  Eggs  for  Sale 

].>,  $14  pel  100.  NELSON  YAK.VEY,  limiting-toil  Station,  N.Y. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 

from  our  twenty  yetir  brtd-f or- laying  strain  $*2.oO 
per  l.»,  delivered-  BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 

Custom  Hatching  done  in  stand¬ 
by  experienced  operator.  S5  per  100  eggs  or!  patron 
preferring,  will  accept  half  <>f  clucks  No  lot  too 
small  no  lot  too  large.  L  NATELS0N,  Woodridge.  N  Y. 


!SCMLi  WHITE  LEGHORN  ecS’£V 

nhv  ir’.C1!1  cJ*rti,sed  heavy  laying  strain,  vigorous,  especi¬ 
ally  go.  nea v \  I.eghorns.  Circular  t«FOitt.T  t  inv 
OROHAHI.  BltOOK  fULTItY  FA  ItM,  JS'j •.rttAI>T’ 

S.C  R  I  RFDS  a‘‘CelGfled  ”  hens  in  Cornell 

,  *  VJ*  „  '•  1  1-ro  Advanced  Registry  Test  c  in 

1st  pen.  ..rd  and  lilt h  hens  for  1st  two  mos.  of  test  Eggs 
and  cockerels  for  sale,  t,,  ahihur  sheloon.  r  7.  0vw.no.  N.  r. 

S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Hatching  eggs  from  Cornell  certified  stock. 

JOHN  DONK _ - _ Fairport,  New  York 

S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Hatching  F rqs 

S8  imr  100.  Also  a  few  breeding  cockerels.  S4  iiich 

C.  II.  NEAL _ - _ LODI,  N.  Y. 

RRDS-Bn/h  fnmhe.  BEsT  OF  breeding 

PPf  11  L.  OITIDS  Bean  and  Vibcrt  sii  ains 

Eggs  from  s-lecteo  layers,  perfect  Color,  88-15  ;  *3-  ::u 

I».  L.  I> ITT4>  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 

For  CannnR  l  •ll'>sey  Black  Giants  (yellow  skin.  >  The 
TO  UdUUIIS  most  popular  breed  in  America  t.slav. 
Hatching  eggs,  r.  31.  Viet  tier.  East  Millstone,  X.  j. 

mixed,  $11;  Leg.,  $12  to  $16:  Bar 
Rock  and  R.  J.  Red.  $1«*  White 
Rook.  $16  to  $20.  Mi  v  de'fverv 

MAPLEB  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Tclfcrd.  P» 


CHICKS 


484 


7b*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  19,  1921 


Sick  Ducks!  don’t  produce 

profits - - 


Are  your  ducks  a  profit  or  a  loss  as 
they  waddle  to  their  feed?  Depends  on 
whether  they’re  healthy  stock  or  sick. 
w^The  same  is  true  of  your  kitchen 
range.  It’s  using  fuel  economically,  and 
giving  good  cooking  results — or  it  is  a 
lame  duck.  Sturdy  construction  gives 
promise  of  long  service  in  your 


Sterling  Range 


It  is  scientifically  built  for  thorough 
fuel  conversion  into  proper  cooking 
results.1^1  It  may  cost  a  little  more 
than  cheaper  ranges  but  more  than 
repays  the  difference  in  results. 

May  we  send  yon  a  booklet  telling  all 
about  the  different  advantages  of  the 
Sterling  Ranges ?  A  penny  postal  saying 
“Yes”  is  a  good  investment. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  Ducklings 

Leghorns,  Anconas,Pek  in,  O 

Rouen  and  Runner.  Aldliam  Poultry  Farm.  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  c.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADI8K 
POULTRY  FARM,  Box  15,  Pstradise,  Penna. 

HARDEE’S  miAir*  EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW. 

Uerfect  UIII.KS  price  LIST  FREE 

|  EKIN  PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N  Y. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ?Slca5dhr°eddI 

For  years  the  jiersistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  818  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  800,  Phone  140 

H.ruEiVs CHICKENS— DUCKS  GEESE— TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Bogs.  Stock  and  Hatching 
Eggs.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  SOUDER.  Box  29,  Sellersville.Pa. 

White  Leghorn  oald  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  our  carefully  bred  utility  strain.  We  offer  2,000  "or 
more  chicks  after  April  15th.  Ask  for  price  list. 

Itroud  Brook  Farm  -  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 

Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  BnJ’e'tu/bTn 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  E.  II.  ANDERSON,  Moorcsvilh*.  Iml. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  geoTf’  wiLUAMSM.^Fiinders.V  i 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

R.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  TIIE  IMIEKIIII.I,  HUMS,  Fort  Ann,  X.  Y 

HOLD  BACK  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

U  None  better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THOMAS  RE1LY,  Chiltonviixe.  Plymouth.  Mass. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  For  Sale 

“GOLDBANK"  strain.  Large  frame  and  hone. 

Miss  IDA  CHUMBLEV,  Draper,  Virginia 

JJatoy  Cliiclis 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.  Send  for  circular.  11.  Finher,  Milford,  N.  J. 

Ibih.T  L L;„L«  Our  17th  Season.  10  Varieties. 
BdDy  HOICKS  Exhibiting  and  Utility  stock. 
Chicks  sent  Prepaid  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Cat.  Free. 

201  It  CENTURY  IIATCIIEIIY.  Rox  11,  Ns  nr  Washington,  Ohio 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Anconas,  S.  C.  Reds.  Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  par*  br*d,  heavy  laying,  farm-raised  breeders. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  AltltUN  DeNEKF,  Soduo,  N.  Y. 

Barron  White  Wyandottes  ?„S3?nyT,« 

order  booked  at  once.  AKTHlIll  D.  SMITH,  Norfolk,  Uoun 

Columbian  Wyandottes  young uenatMad*- 

ison  Square,  Jan.,  1921.  Exhibition  mat  ings.  Eggs.  65  tier 
15,  prepaid.  S.  8.  NEWTON,  Emit  High  8t„  Balloton  Spe,  N.  Y. 

HUMMER'S  Famous  CHICKS 
Rocks, Reds, White  and  Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona,  Minorca 
Illustrated  Circular.  E.  R.  HUMMER  I  CO.,  Frenelitown,  N.  J. 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS,  /'ll  •  1  fl 

W.  WYANDOTTES,  RARRED-I  hlPlrP  ft  4TffO 
ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  8.  C.W.  AND  Vtllll/IYO.  LtUlgO 
BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cat.  free.  7  •*** 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

nau  OM  Phielco  produced  from  selected  flocks.  We 
Udjf-UlU  ulllliKS  )l;lVB  au  varieties  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival.  We  pay  all  delivery  charges.  Stock 
Eggs  and  8-wks.  Pullets.  Write  for  free  catalogue 

and  prices.  0.  P.  HEDGEC0CK.  Fontaine.  Virginia 

n  fk  nv  /1IITY7  10,000  PER  WEEK 

0/\r»Y  LEADING  VARIETIES 

m~rL  m.  Wrjte  for  prioe  list  HU(1 

order  blank.  The  Spencer  Hatchery,  Spencer,  Ohio 

U/hhoUfuaniJnUo*  RoseComb.  Egg  a-day  strain.  Coek- 
YT  lllTo  nydnODIToS  erels  and  hutching  eggs.  Fertility 
guaranteed.  Mrs.  Elvira  I.  Kteere,  Grottoes,  Ya. 

“‘College  Queen’s”  Record  "mwleadi.^5. 

Setting  e  'or  sale.  Day-old  chicks  for  sale. 

O.  «.  R*  GHT  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Bred-to-lay  Pullets.  Cockerels  and  Cock*.  Pullets,  64  up. 
Cocks  and  cockerels,  $5  up.  M.  J.  QUACKENBUSH,  Nutloy,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 

free  range  stock.  Excellent  Winter  layers.  $8.50  per  la; 
$18  per  100.  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Martin,  tin!  field.  Pn. 

11/ H  Hi:  WfANHOTTES.  Uegal-Dorcas  stock  direct.  Eggs, 
ft  Grand  matings.  $1.75—15;  $!i— 100.  R  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  NT. 

Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

Conn.  Agricultural  College.  Grent  combination  of  health 
and  egg  production,  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

tUliite  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  hatching,  from  free  range 
If  fowl;  pure  English  cockerels.  100  Eggs,  68  :  50  Eggs, 
64.50  No  parcel  Post.  FRANK  M.  EDWARDS,  Water  Mill,  N  T. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  ^‘^t^n'gT^st^f 

imported  direct.  Records 262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalichin,  N.Y. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  Hen.  1 

Black  Feather*.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  fasterand  larger  and 
lay  more  and  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  deieriptive 
circular,  llexttr  I*.  L’pliam,  It.  F.O.  No.  2,  Itelninr.  V.  ,T. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Again  the  sensation  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den;  the  world’s  greatest  poult  ry  show.  The 
giant  of  poult.rydom.  If  given  free  range  will 
find  the  larger  part  of  it’s  own  living.  For  de¬ 
scriptive  fblder  nnd  price  liM  on  hatching  eggs, 
write  MARCY  FARMS,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

j  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  t be  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  house?  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
February  27,  1921: 

Week  Total 

BARKED  ROCKS 


Rock  Rose'  Farm,  N.‘Y .  49  478 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  27  586 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  50  478 

Oregon  Ag.  College.  Ore .  66  371 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  43  352 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ont .  30  297 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  36  348 

S.  Bradford  Allyu,  Mass .  36  256 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  25  316 

Chickatawbut  Farm,  Mass .  28  201 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  31  236 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  45  180 

Appleerest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H .  34  173 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J .  35  212 

WHITE  WYANBOTTES 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  37  653 

Clemens  J.  Jliemand,  Conn .  22  257 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  21  259 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn .  26  305 


BUFF  WYANBOTTES 

Hollis  P.  Cloy es, Conn . 

RHOBE  ISLAND  ItEpS 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Muss . 

Appleerest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Norman  M.  Misuer,  N.Y.  . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass...  . 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Beer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . . . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn . 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  III . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass . 

Mirimichi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  E.  Nichols,  N.  Y . 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass . 

OR EGONS 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore . . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . . 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

E.  A.  Vosburg,  N.  J . . 

W  U 1 T  E  •  L  EGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  1 . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Allen,  Conn . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meado wedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Kirk  up  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigen  ranch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O.  LoFevre,  N.  Y . . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.  Y.. . 

Holly  wood.  Fanil,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Fanil,  Vt... 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George tPhillips,  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa . 

Orchard  Hill  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  Ii.  Thuescn,  Conn . 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.-Y . 

J.  T.  Ramnge,  Texas . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Burchell  &  Janson,  B.  C . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

August  Degen,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quackenbusli,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y . . . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willana  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

F.  William  Roseuau,  Conn . 


50 


26 

35 

37 

36 
29 

40 

35 

47 

35 

36 
36 

38 

41 

43 

45 

43 
51 

38 
35 
33 

39 
31 

42 
41 
22 

44 
38 


40 


33 


3S 


31 


11 

40 

30 

48 

42 

35 

33 

44 

29 
46 
48 

39 

40 
r.) 

42 
20 

43 

45 
24 

33 

46 
46 

38 

33 
46 

34 
46 

35 
17 
10 

39 
32 

41 

24 

36 

36 

25 

38 

42 
51 

44 
12 
42 
25 
11 

40 
40 
36 
38 

30 


479 


302 

494 

333 

466 

173 

450 
254 
674 

451 
195 
431 
332 
£72 
340 
395 
546 
623 
394 
354 
152 
344 
193 
404 
233 
125  | 
166 
403 


211 


310 


317 


241 


48 

270  , 
190 

352  I 

285 
449 
312 
406 

301 
574 

302 
388 
329 
397 
351 
454 
326 
503 

329 
297 
356 
442 
555 
524 
420 

286 
492 
485 
283 
165 
394 
204 
485 
322 

306 
281 
156 
325 
225 
462 
449 
153 
397 

307 
152 
496 

271 
260 

330 
264 


Total 


3582  34345 


Eggs  Shake  in  Shells 

Could  you  tell  why  strictly  fresh  eggs 
shake  in  the  shell?  Have  taken  a  few  to 
our  local  store  and  was  informed  they 
were  not  good  because  they  shook.  I 
have  sold  to  other  people  with  no  com¬ 
plaint.  C.  Y. 

There  is  an  air  cell  in  each  egg.  this 
consisting  of  a  bubble  of  air  of  varying 
size  held  in  a  pocket  between  the  outer 
and  inner  shell  membranes.  This  bubble 
of  air  acts  as  a  buffer  to  the  egg  contents. 
If  its  enclosing  membrane  becomes  rup¬ 
tured  by  rough  handling,  the  air  bubble 
is  permitted  to  move  freely  about  in  the 
white  of  the  egg.  the  buffer  is  destroyed 
and  the  contents  may  be  felt  to  strike 
agiiinst  the  shell  when  the  egg  is  vigor- 
ously  shaken.  Such  eggs  are  commonly 
decayed,  but  if  the  egg  contents  have 
evaporated  to  a  considerable  extent,  or 
the  enclosing  membranes  of  the  air  cell 
have  become  broken,  the  pounding  may 
become  evident  while  the  egg  is  still  fresh. 

m.  u.  t>. 


Bees  Work  for 
Nothing 

You  find  the  hive— bees  will  find  their  own 
food.  Surplus  honey  costs  you  nothing. 
More  profit  on  less  cost  than  any  other  farm 
line.  Ask  us  to  tell  you  how 

The  Root  Way  Pays 

50  years’ experience.  Low-priced 
beginners’  outfits.  Write  us 
what  your  occupation  is  and  if 
you  keep  bees  now.  This  will 
help  us  send  you  needed  information. 
Write  today  for  handsome  free  booklet, 
“Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit." 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
294  Main  Street  Medina,  Ohio 

4F 


$|C95  Buys  140-Egg:  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator  | 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated,  eitfaoc 
89.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot-  9~/ 

Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  mm  ’ 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and 
allowed  on  Express. 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share  In 
my  $1,000  In  Prizes,  or  write  for 
Free  Hook.  “Hatching  Facts.*'  It 
telle  everything.  4im  Kohan.  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  Racine.  Wis. 


Users 


CHICK 


incubator  &  Brooder 

both  are  made  of 
1  California  Redwood. 

Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 

I  iron;  triple  walls, cop¬ 

per  tank.nursery.egg  tester.ther- 
mometer.  3C  days’ trill — money  back 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Bex 89  Racine.  Wis.l 


If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 
_  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa- , 
copper  tanks,  double  walls, 
dead  air  space,  double  glass  1 
„  doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  $22,50 
FR£E  Catal 
for  it  TODA 


ogue  describing  them.  Send 
Y  or  order  direct.  (2) 


-Wisconsin  incubator  Co..  Box  102  Racine. Wis.J 


Detroit 


140-Egg  Size  —  Guaranteed  —  has 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  full-slzo 
nursery,  automatic  regulation 
thermometer  held  so  that  chicks 
cannot  break  It  when  hatching. 
Detroit  Brooders,!  too.  Double 
walled,  hot  water  heated.  Writefor 
special  low  price  on  both  machines. 

Detroit  Incubator  Co. 


Dept.  31 


Merritt  St.,  Detroit,  Micht 


BETTER  CHICKS-. -MORE  EGGS 


That  is  whv  Conti¬ 
nental  pure  bred  baby 
chicks  pay.  Produced 
from  flocks  bred  for  high 

egg  production.  Big.  vigorou* 
and  free  from  vermin.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas. 
Anconns,  Wyandottes.  Orping¬ 
tons,  etc.  16c  and  up.  Safe 
delivery  by  parcel  post  guar¬ 
anteed.  Shipped  from  40  hat¬ 
cheries.  One  of  them  near 
you.  Write  for  big  illustrated 
baby  chick  circular. 


CONTINENTAL  HATCHERIES 

Head  Office,  103  W.  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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buff  Wyandottes  Cm  range.  . 

100—68,  prepaid.  GltOVIK  M.  YOUNG,  R.  2,  l'oopersl>urK,  fa. 


Eggs,  15—61.75; 


Mottled  Anconns.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.30— 15;  $0— 
100.  GEORGE  K.  BOWDISH,  Esperance.  N.Y. 


Sf  rtlorUVfinnrra  Great  !ayers.  Cockerels,  *4 
■  V/.DiaCK  iviinurca  and  65;  Hens,  $3.50.  Eggs, 

15— *2;  100— $8.  THOMAS  E.  F.ltKItSOLE,  Carrollton,  Ohio 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds  ST.-ed 

for  eggs  and  color,  15  for  $2. ‘25;  100— $13.  Chix,  100— $26, 
parcel  j»ost  prepaid.  NEMJE  RUSSELL,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


VIBERT’S  Strain  Reds 

Hose  and  Single  Comb.  Eggs,  $2.50  per  15:  $10  per  100. 
D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs,  15c  each.  JOHN  RUNNING,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  $1  a  per  100.  Un- 
batched  eggs  duplicated  at  half  price.  Baby  chirks,  $85 
per  100.  ANNA.  At.  JONES.  Craryvilte.  New  York 


IS.  O.  n.  I.  TIED  COCKERELS 

big  boned,  deep  red  birds  from  egg  record  stock,  $4 — 66. 

C’.  LESLIE  MASON  -  Genoa,  New  Y  ork 


Hatching  eggs  fr  om  our  ENGLISH  S.  C  W  LEGHORN! 

will  INCREASE  your  PRODUCTION.  Order  NOW 
Circle  Vi«w  Poultry  Farms. _ Solebury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Order  NOW. 
E.  C.  Frampton  -  Solebury,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  Hatching  Eggs  rfdgediTohck !n*»!5o 

per  13;  per  100.  SAMUEL  T.  FRY,  Elizabeth  town.  Pa. 


RABBITS 


Dahhito  Al1  prominent  Specie* 
naDOIlS  Exhibition  and  Breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25o 
each.  Breeding  and  Cure  of  Bab¬ 
bits  50c.  Department  A.  JOSEPH  BLANK 
428  Highland  A»e  ,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  V- 


RufusReds  andNewZealands 

another 

word,  our  recent  winnings  at  the  Garden  and.  inter¬ 
state  Fair  last  Fall,  are  the  answer.  Get  your  Breeder* 
Now.  0ELAWARE  VALLEY  RAB8ITR1ES.  T.  S  MOORE,  Stockton,  N  J. 


For  Sale-Pedigreed  Black  Siberian,  Bares 

world’s  greatest  meat  and  fur  Rabbit.  Young  and^fld 
Stork.  Prices  reasonable.  CHARLES  REASOECK.Vonkleek  Hilt.  Ont.Jtan. 


FLEMISH  GIAHTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  8.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  H.  J. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKEK 


Choose  Champions 
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I  Laid  304 
Egg*  per  Year” 

-LADY  VICTORY 

‘1  mn  tlie  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horn  that  won  First 
Prize,  1917-18  American 
Kgg-Laying  Contest,  de¬ 
feating  750  layers  all 
breeds." 

And  in  the  1918-1919  Am- 
eriean  Contest  we  fol¬ 
lowed  right  up  with 

First  Prize  lien.  Keystone  Mnld — 808  eggs. 
Over  800- egg  In.aers  In  two  stieeesslve  years  by 
Ofllelnl  Records — the  only  farm  that  has  done  It. 

SUPERIORITY  PROVED  1920 

S.  C.  XV.  Leghorn.  Lady  Snow,  defeated  all  breeds, 
N.  A.  Inf.  (’ontcst,  1910-20.  Same  contest,  our  Red 
'Hud  Itose’’  led  nil  reds  and  was  third  individual  all 
breeds.  In  1019-20  American  Contest,  our  Leghorn 
and  Wyandotte  pons  defeated  all  pens  of  the.-e 
breeds.*  \i*te  victories  cover  all  our  three  breeds — 
S  C.  W.  I EGHORNS,  WH.  WYANDOTTES.  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

More  eggs— more  profits — with  our  Certified  Contest 
Winning  sttain.  (iet  your  orders  in  at  once  for 

HATCHING  EGGS  pfS&b.e 

DAY-OI.D  CHICKS  y  v  Poultry 

Known 

Fine  Cockerel* 

Breeding  Stock 

—supply  is  limited. 

Send  for  "the  Story  of  the  900. 

Kpg  Hen."  Trice  10c— deducted 
from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  P*. 


COCKERELS  COCKS  EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHOHHS  (BARRON) 

trapnesting  and  pedigree  breeding  for  vigor  ami 
heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Pedigrees 
200  to  284.  $o  to  $15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
thicks  all  engaged.  F.ggs  St  I  O  per  100. 

H.  C.  Bligh.  West  Willing-ton,  Conn. 

BABY  CHICKS  i&Agg 

I  have  bred  Legliorns  for  t'ne  past  ten  years  and  am 
offering  cliicks  from  healthy,  vigorous  stock  that 
have  not  been  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Barron 
and  Eglantine  strain,  $21  per  100  for  March.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  c.  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  and  cockerels  of  high  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  per  hundred.  Baby 

chicks.  *28  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cortland,  New  York 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Start  right  this  season  with  my  famous  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks.  Don’t  order  any  kind  of  chick  until 
you  get  my  free  circular  and  prices  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  j. 

S  f  W  IFGHORM  CORNELL  CERTIFIED 
a.  V.  »»  .  PEDIGREE  COCKERELS 

from  our  proven  egg-producing  strain.  See  N.  J.  Contest 
records.  Hatching  eggs  for  March,  April  a  ml  May  de¬ 
livery.  Greendalc  Farms.  Grccndalo,  Nov  York 

HATCH  ING  HIGGS 

S.  <\  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $10 
per  100.  any  number.  Quality  the  best. 

ARTHUR  I..  POOR  -  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

Heavy  laying  strain.  Baby  Chicks.  $26  per  100.  Chicks 
from  Cornell  Certified  Breeders.  40c.  each 
Sunset  Hidgk  I’cui.try  Faiim,  chws.  b.  crebo  niormri,.  \.y. 


EVERLAY  Lrgh.?nS 

World  Record  Layers  American  Kgpr  Con¬ 
test.  Leading  winners.  New  York,  Chicago. 
Hardy.  \  igneous  money  makers.  Stock — 
Eggs— Chirks.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM,  Box  ?8,  Portland,  Indiana 


Get  PIELL’S  Black  and  While 

LEGHORN  OHICKS 

from  our  own  stock.  They  will  please  yon.  Get 
our  free  circular  before  ordering.  Write  to-day. 

PIELL  BROS.,  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn-Cockerels  ‘SiSg: 

egg  h«*ns.  2L-egg  sire.  $4:  two.  .*7.  Five  It.  J.  Reds  from 
213-egg  lien,  fft  ouch.  Jl’STAWEE  FA KM.  kennehunk,  Maine 

Chick  Prices  Smashed  cmcks’.^Ds 

BOCKS.  I.I  8II0UNS.  MINOR!  AS.  AN!  O.NAS  anil  RltOIl.KItS.  All 
chicks  shipped  Liy  prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Satisfaction  anil 
safe  delivery  guara ntecd.  <  >11  r  fine  illustrated  catalogue 

sent  to  any  address  free.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield.  Pa 

S.C.W.LEGHORNS  S  ^ 

cry,  $20  per  ion.  post  paid.  All  chix  are  from  choice  di¬ 
rect  I>.  W.  Voting  strain  stock.  II.  N.  CONNER,  Stock  Ion,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Hatching  Eggs 

From  Heavy  Egg  l  aying  Strain.  2-yr.-old  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Hens,  mated  with  cockerels  bred  from  prize- 
winning  stock  in  •■Storrs"  1920  contest.  *12  per  Hun¬ 
dred:  I5e  each  in  lots  less  than  100. 

LOCUST  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM,  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Pine  H urst  Poultry  Farm  Porj,Poya‘ 

Breeder  of  Barron  pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  l.eghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Booking  orders  for  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Baby  Chix.  Write  for  mating  list. 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Cockerels  bml  from  Cornell  Certified  Stock.  Chicks,  $20 

per  100.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  llopewell  J  unction,  N.Y. 
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I  Important  to  Advertisers  j 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow- 
ing  week’s  paper. 


HILLP0T 

ST!"* 


KADE  MARK 


You’ll  raise  your  Hillpot  Chicks 

Read  that  letter  below.  It’s  a  strong  boost — for 
strong,  rugged  chicks,  correctly  hatched  the  Hillpot 
way.  Hillpot  chicks,  from  pure-bred  farm-range  stock, 
quickly  groNv  to  prolific,  paying  layers. 


Stronger  than 
Hens  Hatched 

Dear  Sir: 

Received  chicks  all 
alive  and  kicking. 
They  sure  are  strong 
cliicks  and  many  of 
my  neighbors  declare 
they  are  st ron  ge  r  th  a  n 
they  have  raised  with 
liens.  People  said  I 
would  be  lucky  to 
raise  half — evidently 
they  never  tried 
HILLPOT  CHICKS. 

Charles  L.  Bleakley 


25  50  100 

W.  Leghorns. $5. 50  $10.00  $20.00 

Bl.  Leg-horns.  5.50  10.00  20.00 

Br.  Leghorns.  5.50  10.00  20.00 

Barred  Rocks.  6.25  11.50  23.00 


25  50  100 

R.  I.  Reds.  .  .$6.75  $12.50  $25.00 
Buff  Rocks...  6.75  12.50  25.00 
White  Rocks.  6.75  12.50  25.00 

W.  Wy’dot’s,  8.00  15.00  30.00 


SPECIAL  MATING 


Wh.  Leghorns,  25  50  100 

Pen  1 . $9.50  $18.00  $35.00 

Wh.  Legliorns, 

Pen  2 .  6.75  12.50  25.00 


25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks. $8. 00  $15.00  $30.00 
R.  I.  Reds...  8.00  15.00  30.00 


Order  now— right  from  this  advertisement 

Send  check  or  money  order — cannot  send  C.  O.  D. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  make  quick  deliveries.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  up  to  1200  miles.  Write 
for  free  book. 


Box  1 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 

Anconas,  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 

Big,  sturdy  chicks,  at  prices  you  can  afford.  From  pure-bred,  free  range  flocks 
of  heavylayers;  selected  birds,  which  combine  great  utility  value  with  fine  appearance. 
All  breeding  flocks  are  headed  by  remarkable  males,  the  sons  of  choice  hens  which  have 
made  big  egg  records.  Wonderful  chicks  that  live  and  grow.  Ten  years  of  square 
dealing  is  our  record. 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  POSTPAID  -  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  now  for  complete  catalog — FREE 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4 
ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


PROPERLY  HATCHED,  MATURE  EARLY,  LAY  HEAVILY 

Gibson  Chicks  are  sturdy  little  fellows  from  farm  range  stock  bred 
twenty  years  for  high  laying  and  they  do  lay  ‘My  pullets  out- 
layed  the  same  number  at  the  laying  contest"  writes  an  old  cus¬ 
tomer  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK.  Prices  moderate  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write  for  It  NOW 

IX  /  £—  -.  Mil  M  S.C.  VI  LEGHORNS.  R  I  REDS.  B.  P  ROCKS 

G.  F  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms  Box  100  CLYDE,  N.  Y 


HATCHING  EGGS 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  Officially  Trapnested 

All  males  heading  my  pens  are  f  om  <  fficlally 
trapnested  stock  of  over  200  eggs.  My  W  Li  IT  K 
KOOKS  led  in  their  class  at  Vineland  last  year 
and  ranked  2nd  among  all  the  heavy  breeds. 
The  12  birds  selected  for  the  2nd  year  of  the  contest 
laid  2.345  eggs  their  pnHet  year.  Hatching  eggs 
from  this  same  strain  $3.50  for  15:  $10.00  for  50: 
$18.00  for  100  eggs.  Day-old  cliicks  50e  each. 
S.  BRADFORD  AI.LYN,  113  Leonard  St.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  WIN 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

,lnst  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  l)ir«l s  finish  in  second 
place.  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks, 
1,052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  lien.  Total,  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  cliicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Docks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Legliorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES,  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 

My  Rocks  won  this  season  on  41  entries  ltVftrst.  12  second, 
li  third,  5  fourth  and  1  lifili  prizes.  Itaby  chix,  April 
d-dive1  y .  40c  and  80c  each.  Eggs  $3  and  57.50  per  15, 
postpaid.  H  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

BARREDROCKS 

Cornell  Certified  Breeding  Cockerels.  Notice  our 
Pen  No.  2,  Storrs  Contest.  Hatching  eggs  and 
chicks.  Circular.  KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 

OHICKS— DEt  ARRED  ROCKS 

direct  from  Parks  pedigreed  lines  and  large  dark  S. 
C.  Reds,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Some  trap  nested. 
High  egg-record  mules  used.  Postage  paid.  Cliicks, 
25c.  ]n0%  live  guaranteed.  Eggs,  15c  each. 


OISQUE  POULTRY  FARM 


So  Oil  City.  Pa. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  Yea-s  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Dei. 
Carl  M.  Scarborouuh,  Manager 


For  Sale  Bred-to-Lay  White  Rocks 

Day-old  chicks  and  hutching  eggs  from  260-egg 
strain.  White,  large  standard  birds.  Also  one  pen 
«f  Breeders.  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmoutlmort,  Mass. 

Barred  Rocks ' irk  ^edto1  y 


I).  KVEUMT  JONES 


strain.  Eprgs,  $*2.50 
per  15:  $10  per  100. 
IlillMlulc,  .V  Y. 


Hate  h  i  ng  ESggs 

Durron’s  S.  C.  YV.  Leghorns  -  $H>  per  TOO 
Shepperd’s  S.  O.  Anconas  .  12  per  lOO 

Tollman's  White  Hocks  -  15  per  lOO 

Baby  chicks  and  stock  for  sale. 

CLARABFN  COURT  FARM,  II  Gold.  Supt.  Roslyn  L  I., N.Y. 

Giant  Toulouse  Geese 

Very  fine.  $15  per  pair;  Pearl  Guineas,  $4  per  trio. 
Bronze  Turkeys. 

ROCK  CLIFF  FARM  -  Brogueville.  Pa. 


The  Homestead  Farm 

Little  Britain,  N.  Y..  offers  for  immediate  sale 

25  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  S 
PRICE  _ $5  EACH 

SACRIFICE  SALE  fflTMJtTSSS"1 

170  April,  1920,  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets .  $400 

60  April,  1919,  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  Hens .  150 

6  High  egg  record  bred  cockerels .  .  25 

70  April.  1920,  White  Wyandotte  Pullets .  200 

18  April,  1919,  White  Wyandotte  liens .  40 

3  W.  Wyandotte  cockerels  and  1  $25  cock...  25 
All  of  above  best,  stock  obtainable.  Have  laid  61)  to 
75%  all  winter.  JOHN  G.  DAVISON.  Chamhersburg,  Pa. 

Barron  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  egg-a-day  line  is  America's  heaviest  tloi-k  aver¬ 
age  layers.  Now  booking  baby  chick  orders  for 
spring  delivery  from  pedigreed  males  of  205-282  rec¬ 
ords.  Circular  free.  Wm.  D  Seidel.  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

BalDy  Cliiclis 

R.  I.  Reds.  $25  per  100;  White  Rocks— $27.50  per  100. 
White  Wyandottes— $30  per  100.  Prom  stock 
whoso  laying  qualities  are  constantly  improved  by 
introduction  ofmales  of  big  la>  ing  strains  100%  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  W.  H.  Allen,  Mansfield.  Mass. 

Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs.  Price  list  free.  Pino  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  Art  Desk  Calendar  10c  .  or  both  for 
15  cents.  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  S0UDER,  Sellers  vide .  Pa. 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  aMn! KftWi?,?’ 

Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Hai  red  Rocks,  Eglantine  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anemias,  S.  c.  lteds.  Catalogue  free.  Chicks  Feb. 
15th  every  week,  sunnysioe  poultry  farm.  Copper  Hill.  n.  j. 

“BABY  CHIX” 

Any  quantity.  AH  the  leading  varieties.  Also  .Mam¬ 
moth  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Trlmnial's  Poul¬ 
try  Supply  House,  289  West  M3in  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

“Cheep!  Cheep!  Cheep!” 

“  We  ll  pay  big  interest  on  money  invested,”  sav  the 

AomoflimliluPhiebo  11  0,11  lhe  WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM 
ACmeyuailtyuniCKS  Oenton,  Maryland.  R.  1.  Bax  12 

S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  strain,  bred  to  lay.  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs  for 
sale.  Circular  free.  HUGH  PATTERSON,  R.  F.  0.  Ho.  1.  Clayton,  N.Y. 

ANDERSON’S  Fancy  Rose  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Blue  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
CLIFFORD  E.  ANDERSON,  \Iooresville,  Indiana 

R‘lhv  Kulp  strain.  S.  C.  White  l.eghorns 

LlUUtb  at  §10  per  100,  Parcel  Post  paid. 

FRANK  BLCIYI  New  Washington,  Ohio 

F'UIF'IXC  broilers.  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds.  12cts. 
LiliLUiJ  nnd  UP-  Saf,!  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
w  free.  W.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlistcrville,  Pa- 
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Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring? 

The  T.ord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
ami  most  successful  breeders  and  ship]  m  s  ,  f 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago,  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  309  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  DO. (Wo 
l.eghorns.  Wo  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103.000  eggs,  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  Wo  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  in  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all  round  l.eghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymon  who  want  good  stock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  that  our  birds  will  average 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  reai  sensible 
tired  T.eghovns  of  good  size  and  strain,  1  uerican 
tired,  then  write  to  T.ord  Farms  for  ir  80- 
pnge  catalog.  Dealing  with  ns  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is' in  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“Ask  the  man  who  owns  ’em” 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  lOO 
Our  Grade  It .  . .  25.00  per  1 OO 

Hutching  eggs  about  )£  price.  Cheaper  in.  thousand  lots 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 

CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  REGIStfred 
HEN  HAS  ARRIV  Ld 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  OFFICIALLY  CERTI¬ 
FIED  and  REGISTERED  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 

Lliese  are  business  liens.  They  are  heavy  producers 
of  large,  dial k- white  eg&cs.  Our  Breeders  me  offici* 
ally  registered  and  certified  as  meeting  the  top  notch 
or  excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and 
above  all,  for  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year  These  are  the  great  layers  that  commer¬ 
cial  poultrymen  have  needed  and  are  buying. 

PfDWBBKD  V  O  C  KEREI.S  FOR  SA  LE, 
INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION  by 

introducing  our  lino  of  great  males.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants. 
FAUI.EY  PORTER  Box  IV  Sodus.  N.Y. 


Certified  comb  White  Leghorns 

We  have  a  pen  of  170  certified  yearling  lien*,  mated 
certified  males,  irom  which  we  offer  eggs 
at  $~5  per  hundred,  chicks  at  $45  per  hundred. 
Also  a  pen  ot  170  yearling  Leghorn  hens,'”  ’  *  eerti- 
fiHd,  from  whicji  we  offer  eggs  at  $12  per  hundred, 
chicks  at  $25  per  hundred.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  20  years.  While  we  carryover  1,000  pullets 
we  do  not  hi*eed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights 
“V”  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L  J  Weeil 
a  Son,  Proprietors,  JSa.Il.ston  Spa,  New  York 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Exclusively.  •  1,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  inoculated 
ana  free  from  lire.  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means  great  vigor. 
Barron  strain.  All  males  heading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Eggs  lor  hatchingnow  ready  in  any  quantity.  85%  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks.  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
ft  chance.  1 0,000  baby  chicks  a  week.  Order  well  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  this  Spring.  Mv  new  .book 
I  ro tits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”  free  with  all  *10.00 
orders.  Circulars  f’.ee  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


Baby  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Sires 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Illustrated  Circular 

MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.Y. 


FALK’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 
STELTON,  N.  J. 

Have  hatching  eggs  to  sell  from  their  J-year  old 
trapnested  white  Leghorns.  Hell  Breeze 
Strain  at 

$12  per  100  to  April  15th 
$10  per  100  after  April  15th 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

Since  Winning  Storrs  Contest 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  recognized  as  superior 
layers.  They  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  this  at 
both  Storrs  and  Vineland.  Every  chick  or  egg  sold 
is  bred  and  produced  on  our  own  farm  frorn  select¬ 
ed  flocks,  ('hicks  and  hatching  eggs  for  sale. 
FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


IMPROVE 

the  laying  qualities  of  your  flock  with  stock  from 

Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

STATE  FAIR  AWARD-CHIX  AND  EGGS 

STEWART  L.  PURDIE,  Dept.  A,  Skaneatele.,  N.  Y. 


TO  A  HIT  FREE  RANGE 

D  A  D  Y  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

TT  e\  1,  «,  I  A  L  *  . »  1 .  , ,  T  Y  ..  ..  a  a  I  1  Y  —  —  a.  t  v _ _ 

CHICKS 


Baby  Cliicks,  Parcel  Post,.  Pre¬ 
paid,  $23  per  100.  Hatching 
Eggs,  $12  per  100.  Custom 
Hatching,  3c  per  egg.  Circu¬ 
lar  Free.  Phone,  Plainslwro  (-2S 
BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  41.  CltANPI.EIt,  Prop.  Monmouth  Jet.,  \.  J. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants.Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  an  mals, 

WM.  J.  MAC'KENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  19,  1921 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

1  appreciate  your  efforts  to  keep  the 
price  of  paper  down  to  one  dollar,  but  I 
should  have  your  magazine  if  it  cost  twice 
that,  for  you  are  straight  to  the  point, 
and  every  issue  contains  some  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  cannot  afford  to  miss.  The 
farmers  are  having  a  hard  struggle 
through  this  financial  crisis,  but  you  help 
t<i  keep  up  my  courage,  wm.  STEL7.ER. 

Ohio. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has 
been  said  of  the  paper.  Few  things  can 
be  done  for  a  man  in  a  crisis  better  than 
to  help  him  keep  up  courage.  A  paper 
that  did  that  generally  would  be  worth 
while  for  that  one  accomplishment  alone. 

Is  this  advertisement  of  the  new  Bur- 
bank  tomato  true,  or  is  it  a  fake?  They 
are  the  people  who  advertised  last  year 
so  extensively  the  wonderful  sword  bean, 
bush  Lima,  as  large  as  a  half  dollar  and 
bush  beans  that  tasted  like  boiled  chest¬ 
nuts,  etc.  D*  H.  A. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  is  signed  by  the 
Kreiter  -  Murphy  Company,  Stamford, 
Conn.  The  firm  is  notorious  for  making 
extravagant  claims  for  novelties  such  as 
the  subscriber  mentions.  This  “new 
Burbank  creation”  is  supposed  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  seed  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  and  to  ripen  fruit  earlier  than 
from  plants  grown  in  hothouse  and  set. 
out  in  usual  way.  The  best  tomato  au¬ 
thorities  never  heard  of  this  wonderful 
tomato,  but  express  wonder  that  some  of 
the  standard  seed  house's  didn't  get  ahead 
of  it.  if  the  tomato  has  all  the  merit 
claimed  for  it  by  this  obscure  concern. 
We  will  only  remind  the  public  of  an¬ 
other  “Burbank  creation” — the  “Won- 
derberry.”  for  which  even  stronger  claims 
were  made  a  few  years  ago.  Who  ever 
hears  of  the  Wonderberry  now? 

I  have  600  shares  of'  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Mutual  Oil  and  Refining  Company 
of  Lexington.  Ky.,  which  represents  $600 
worth  of  stock.  This  company  is  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000.  fully  paid 
and  non-a-ssessabte.  I  have  had  this 
stock  about  one  year,  and  have  never 
received  any  dividend.  Has  this  com¬ 
pany  any  financial  rating,  and  do  you 
think  I  shall  ever  realize  anything  from 
this  investment?  Their  agents,  who  were 
“pedd((fcg”  this  stock,  made  all*  the  farm¬ 
ers  around  here  believe  the  company 
would  pay  a  dividend  within  a  year,  and 
they  have  never  paid  any,  and  are  trying 
t<>  get  the  stockholders  to  buy  more  stock. 
Most  of  the  farmers  of  this  neighborhood 
were  “victims”  of  the  first  agents,  but 
none  is  buying  any  more  just  now.  I 
have  been  sf  subscriber  to  several  differ¬ 
ent  farm  papers  during  life,  and  I  want 
to  sav  The  R.  N.-Y.  stands  at  the  top 
with  me.  The  “Publisher's  Desk"  alone 
is  worth  the  subscription.  W.  K.  S. 

Kentucky. 

This  is  a  typical  oil  promotion.  The 
Mutual  Oil  &  Refining  Company  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  State  of  Delaware  in  1919 
— a  State  that  gives  corporations  more 
advantages  than  any  other  State,  which 
accounts  for  so  many  concerns  organizing 
under  the  laws  of  that  State.  Our  latest 
reports  show  a  “refinery  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction”  at  Winchester.  Ky.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  failed  to  make  good  the  dividend 
promise  of  the  stock  salesmen,  and  who 
know«  whether  dividends  can  be  earned 
even  when  the  refinery  is  completed?  The 
history  of  oil  enterprises  is  not  reassur¬ 
ing  that  dividends  will  ever  be  earned  by 
the  company.  It  is  rarely  that  stock  sold 
in  this  way  does  pay  dividends.  This  is 
because  stock  that  has  good  assets  behind 
it  or  good  prospects  before  it  can  be  mar¬ 
keted  by  more  economical  methods.  There 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  putting 
money  into  stocks  sold  by  agents  in  coun¬ 
try  districts  is  throwing  it  away  in  about 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  thousand. 

The  attached  letter  of  Universal  Tire 
Company,  Philadelphia,  was  mailed  to  me 
in  New  Hampshire  and  probably  the 
country  districts  are  being  flooded  with 
them.  I  sent  for  the  “bait"  and  forward 
if  to  you.  It  is  attractive  literature,  but 
I  cannot  find  the  concern  rated  or  men¬ 
tioned  in  Bradstreet  or  Dun  and  send  the 
stuff  to  you.  You  may  be  able  to  stop 
some  subscribers  from  falling  for  this. 

New  York.  c.  W.  M. 


The  enclosure  is  a  very  impressive  set 
of  literature  indeed.  The  recipient  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  feel  very  much  flattered  over  the 
distinction  of  having  the  privilege  of  ac¬ 
quiring  an  “ownership”  in  the  above 
named  company.  The  prospectus  shows 
views  of  the  International  India  Rubber 
Company's  plant  at  South  Bend,  Ind„ 
which  is  owned  by  the  Universal  Tire 
Company.  The  inducement  of  40  per  cent 
off  list  price  of  tires  is  offered  to  inves¬ 
tors,  and  the  big  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  stocks  of  several  of  the  prominent 
manufacturers  is  put  before  the  eyes  of 
the  prospective  investor,  and  suggests  the 
possibilities  of  even  greater  profits  from 
this  enterprise.  Not  a  word  is  said  of 
depressed  condition  of  the  automobile  tire 
trade  at  .the  present  time,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  well-established  manufac¬ 
turers  are  running  only  to  a  fraction  of 
the  normal  capacity,  or  that  the  capacity 
of  the  manufacturing  plants  is  greatly  in  | 
excess  of  the  consumption  of  automobile 
tires.  In  view  of  these  facts  we  can  see 
little  prospect  for  the  investors  of  com¬ 
paratively  neW  and  unproven  projects. 

I  received  check  from  you  from  L.  I. 
R.  R  Co.  in  settlement  of  my  claim  for 
fire  three  yearn  ago.  Many  thanks  for 
the  interest,  you  took  in  the  case,  as  T  had 
given  up  hopes  of  ever  getting  it.  I  know 
there  is  no  use  offering  you  anything  for 
•doing  it.  About  all  the  English  reading 
farmers  around  here  are  subscribers,  so 
do  not  help  much  more  that  way.  I  have 
sent  vou  a  number  in  the  past.  They  call 
the  paper  my  Ribie  at  the  postoffice  be¬ 
cause  I  quote  it  so  often  G.  w.  G. 

Long  Island. 

The  prize  for  slow  payment  of  trans¬ 
portation  claims  goes  to  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  Company.  In  the  Fall  of  1917 
this  subscriber  had  his  hayfield  burned 
over  by  fire  from  the  spark  of  one  of  the 
railroad’s  engines.  The  damage  was  ex¬ 
cessive.  but  it  took  voluminous  correspond¬ 
ence  to  convince  the  L.  I.  R.  R.  Co.  that 
we  should  have  a  voucher  for  the  loss,  and 
on  February  26,  1921,  we  received  the 
check.  This  was  three  years  and*  six 
months  after  the  claim  was  entered. 

Mv  visit  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  past  week 
resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  personal  pleas¬ 
ure.  Although  I  hardly  glanced  to  the 
right* or  left  upon  entering  your  building, 

I  was  immediately  conscious  of  “organi¬ 
zation”  and  a  fine,  business  atmosphere 
which  could  not  fail  to  command  my  re¬ 
spect.  1  wish  all  the  farmers  knew,  first 
hand,  about  your  sturdy  equipment,  cour¬ 
teous  attendants,  approachable  editor  and 
the  kindly  helpfulness  of  the  manager. 

New  Jersey.  R-  M.  H. 

This  good  friend  touched  us  all  un¬ 
awares  to  himself  on  one  of  our  vanity 
spots.  Our  publishing  business  is  housed 
in  a  building  that  was  before  the  inrush 
of  business  to  the  section  the  flourishing 
Chelsea  Methodist  Church.  The  congre¬ 
gation  moved  away  to  make  room  for 
business,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  fortunate 
enough  to  come  into  possession  of  it. 
We  are.  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  high  ideals  to  harmonize 
with  our  environment. 

We  admit  a  great  pride  in  the  plant 
and  in  the  housing  of  the  business.  This 
is  not  because  of  any  grandeur  in  it.  It. 
is  plain  and  simple  enough,  but  it  is 
planned  so  that  every  unit  of  it  harmon¬ 
izes  with  all  the  rest,  and  there  is  no 
lost  time  or  motion.  This  work  goes 
from  one  stage  to  another  in  regular  order 
until  the  paper  reaches  the  postoffice 
ready  bagged  for  the  local  postoffice  to 
which  it  is  delivered  in  the  country. 
Every  person  who  comes  to  the  business 
soon  acquires  a  pride  in  the  paper,  and 
this  personal  interest  makes  possible  the 
business  rhythm  that  our  New  .Jersey 
friend  observed. 

For  many  reasons  we  join  our  friend  in 
the  wish  that  all  our  farmers  could  make 
a  personal  call  at  the  plant,  not  only  that 
they  could  see  it  and  know  it,  but  also 
that  we  could  see  them  and  know  them 
personally.  We  always  have  time  for  the 
man  oj  woman,  boy  or  girl,  from  the 
farm,  and  we  make  this  our  invitation  to 
them  to  come  around  when  they  are  in 
the  city.  The  latch-string  is  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  door,  and  within  you  will  be 
welcome. 


“Two  pen  n'ortii  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  for  indigestion  at  this  time  of  the 
night !”  cried  the  infuriated  chemist,  who 
had  been  aroused  at  2  A.  M.,  “when  a 
glass  of  hot  water  would  have  done  just 
as  well !”  “Week  week”  returned  Sandy, 
hastily ;  “I  thank  you  for  the  advice,  and 
T'll  no’  bother  ye  after  all.  Good  night.” 
—Credit  Lost. 


Your  Assurance  of  Quality 

Many  things  you  buy  reveal  readily  by  their 
looks  unmistakable  evidence  of  quality  or 
lack  of  it.  But  surface  appearance  alone 
fails  to  disclose  sound  value  or  long  life  in  a 
ready-roofing.  That  is  why  the  man  who 
wants  dependability  in  ready-roofing  looks 
for  the  name  Ruberoid.  That  word  alone  is 
his  absolute  assurance  of  high  quality. 

Ruberoid  Roll  Roofing  is  scarcely  affected 
by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  elements.  It  has 
lasted  on  thousands  of  buildings,  without 
repairs,  for  over  a  quarter  century. 

The  Ruberoid  Distributor  near  you  will 
prove  to  be  the  leading  hardware  or  build¬ 
ing  supply  dealer  in  your  community. 
Consult  him  about  Ruberoid. 
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The  Standard  Paint  Company 


95  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Chicago 


Boston 
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PLASTICS 


Farm  Helpers 


United  Milkers  Double  Dairy  Dollars 

Unquestionably  America’s  Greatest  Value  in  Milkers — 
l  simplest — most  sanitary — most  efficient — safest  made. 
Pump-pulsator  type— gives  complete  vacuum  release 
on  teat.  Smooth  natural  action  of  calf. 

THE  “SEE-THRU "  TEAT  CUP-Clear  as  crystal.  As  easy  to  clean  as  a 
china  dish- shows  all  teats  milking.  Saves  time.and  trouble.  Tell  at  a 
glance  what  each  cow  is  doing.  Write  for  information — or  ask  your  dealer. 

United  Engines 


United  Washers 

With  the  famous  full-swing  DOLLY. 
Washes  quicker — safer  for  any  clothes. 
Hand  and  Power  (electric  or  engine) 
with  handy  swinging  wringers.  Single 
and  double  tub  models.  Get  the  facts. 


United  Diabolo  Separator 

160  to  900  lbs.  capacity.  Backed  with 
a  guarantee  of  separator  perfection. 
Easiest  turning  —  closest  skimming  — 
most  sanitary.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
tnal  or  write  to  us. 


13-4  to  12  H.  P.  Enginesforevery 
farm  purpose  —  200,000  satisfied 
users.  Highest  quality  —  most 
economical  power.  Has  no  dupli¬ 
cate  i  n  value.  Learn  the  features 
—get  the  facts. 


United  Feed  Mills 

Self-sharpening  automatic-aligning,  os¬ 
cillating  burrs.  Grinds  all  grains.  Pulls 
easy — durable — great  capacity.  6-8  and 
10-inch  sizes.  With  or  without  eleva¬ 
tors.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 


See  The  United  Dealer— If  a  dealer  near  you  cannot  show  you  the  United  line,  write 
to  us.  The  high  standard  of  United  quality  and  low  prices  make  the  United  America’s 
Greatest  Value.  Get  all  the  facts. 

UNITED  ENGINE  COMPANY  Dept.  19,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN  (28)i 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  5e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  (o 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WAXTKIV  Single  women  as  attendants  in  Stale 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded:  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERIN 
TEN  DENT.  Retch  worth  Village.  Thiells.  Rock 
land  Co.,  X.  T. 


M  A.XTMh — Middle-aged  woman  for  plain  cook¬ 
ing  and  to  assist  in  care  of  home:  electric 
conveniences:  near  village,  30  miles  from  Xew 

vm'c'^v  'yRS'  S‘  B0YD  I)ARLIX(’.  I’leasant- 


W ANTED — Working  foreman  on  thoroughbred 
Holstein  farm;  must  take  charge  of  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  place;  good  salary,  with  all  priv¬ 
ileges.  Answer  by  letter.  X.  A.  VAX  SOX  10." 
Hudson  St..  Xew  York  Citv.  X.  Y 


WANTED — Single  men  to  milk  and  feed  cows 
oil  both  short  and  long  time  test:  good  wages 
paid  to  experienced,  competent  men:  --tate  age 
experience  and  give  reference  in  first  letter:  37: 
head  registered  Tlolsteins;  modern  barns.  WIN 
TERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 


II  AX  Phi) — In  west  Central  Xew  .Terser,  exper¬ 
ienced  first-class  butter-maker  in  small  dairy; 

ADVKR 


state  wages 

TISFIt  8543 


desired:  give  references, 
care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


POT  1,1  R5  MAX  W  A XTED — -Married:  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  business  in  every 
detail:  a  willing  worker:  good  character  and 
politeness  essential:  no  grouches  or  gnessers  need 
apply;  to  a  man  who  can  measure  up  to  this 
position  a  good  home,  a  fair  salary  to  start  and 
a  big  future,  as  we  are  just  beginning  a  large 
commercial  plant:  references  as  to  character 
and  ability  absolutely  necessary.  Address,  with 
particulars  and  salary  desired,  W.  L.  EDTSOX 
Morristown,  X.  J. 


WA  XT  I'D — Hood  practical  farmer  to  help  on 
stock  farm;  must  be  a  good  worker:  one  who 
can  operate  a  tractor  preferred.  Address,  state 
wages  wanted,  ADVERTISER  S549.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — On  or  about  April  1.  a  single  man 
to  work  on  general  farm  at  Gladstone.  X.  J  : 
must  understand  tractor,  automobiles  and  all 
farm  machinery  and  be  able  to  operate  and  care 
for  same:  personal  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8555.  care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


WA  XTED — Steady  young  man  to  assist  owner  on 
small  dairy  and  chicken  farm;  good  living 
conditions  and  a  yearly  position  to  the  right 
party.  Write,  stating  age.  experience  and  salary 
expected.  SPRUCE  GROVE  FARM.  Greenville 
N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER 
farm;  elderly 
nationality  and 
8553.  care  Rural 


wanted  on  small  Fong  Island 
woman  preferred;  slate  age. 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Family  of  three,  ages  35  to  50:  man 
to  work  on  farm;  women  to  manage  boarding¬ 
house  of  12  to  14  men;  refined  Protestant,  ac¬ 
customed  to  large  family:  would  need  furniture 
for  4  small  rooms;  unusually  fine  location-  V, 
mile  cars.  2  miles  city,  30  miles  Boston;  state 
sain ry  for  throe,  nil  particulnrs,  reference,  first 
letter;  position  open  May  1.  ADVERTISER 
8027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAX  I  ED-  Honest,  sober,  reliable,  industrious 
middle-aged  man  and  wife:  must  be  Ameri- 
cans  and  Protestants;  man  for  general  work: 
must  understand  raising  and  care  of  chickens! 
garden,  etc.:  wife  for  general  housework:  must 
he  neat:  family  of  two  adults;  modern  house; 
in  Connecticut :  running  water,  electric  light, 
heat,  etc.;  help’s  room  has  bath,  electric  light- 
wages.  room  and  board:  good  food,  good  treat 
merit :  year  ‘round  position  to  right  parties; 
must  be  able  to  furnish  best  of  references:  give 
full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  — 
on  re  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  on  farm  In  .Massa¬ 
chusetts:  one  who  understands  care  of  sheep 
preferred;  also  care  lor  few  cows;  cottage,  milk 
and  fuel  furnished;  references  required; 


full  particulars  and  wages  expected. 
TISER  8033,  care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 

WANTED — At  once,  man  on  poultry 
bai-h  farm:  one  handy  with  tools; 
perience,  salary  and  qualifications. 
TISER  802S.  care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


give 
ADYER- 


and  rhu- 
state  ex- 
ADVER 


8591 . 


must 

with 

men 


SINGLE  MEX  wanted  to  work  on  farm; 

be  g-.-od  milkers  and  thoroughly  familiar 
a’l  fa-in  work:  none  but  good  ' ambitious 
wanted:  $40  per  month  and  board;  permanent 

OH ES’1'  '  >P''' P0r-S'.>1-  or  Phom‘  after  7  p.  m. 

42- m“ 


SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  X.  Y.  ‘Phone 


WANTED— Farmer;  grow  corn  and  assist  on 
poultry  farm;  $75  and  house.  ADVERTISER 
8599.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED 
of 
with 

hoard ;  good 


Single  man  to  assist 


in 


expert 

TWIN 


_.  ,  -  ,  -  —  the  rearing 

Ringneck  pheasants  and  other  game;  man 
some  experience  preferred:  wages  $50  and 
chance  to  learn  the  business  under 


gamekeepers;  state  experience  and  age. 
BROOK  GAME  FARM,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


M  ANTED — Thrifty  reliable  young  man  to 
year  round  on  small  farm  near  seashore: 
people  and  home:  references  required; 
wages,  with  advancement.  .1.  T  \LLEN 
153,  Rrielle.  N.  J. 


work 

good 

good 

Rox 


WANTED — Competent  Protestant  woman,  with¬ 
out  child:  general  housework;  plain  cooking: 
no  laundry;  country  home:  all  improvements;  20 
miles  from  Jersey  City;  four  in  family;  three 
nine  months  of  year:  only  those  preferring  quiet 
country  home  need  apply:  reference  and  inter¬ 
view  required:  state  age  and  salary  expected. 
ROX  279  Oloster,  N.  J. ;  Bergen  Co. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  small  herd  (8  head) 
registered  Guernseys  and  small  number  of 
Berkshire  pigs;  no  other  work;  new  modern 
stable  with  all  conveniences:  wages  $70  with 
house  ( unfurnished ).  milk  and  potatoes  MAR¬ 
TIN  RICK,  East  Marion.  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 

I  RA(  lit  AI,  farmer  and  wife;  good  wages;  man 
good  milker:  wife  good  butter-maker  ami 
b-'iird  few  men  lor  extra  pay.  ADVERTISER 
859(1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED —  Married  man.  with 
small  fanfily;  willing  to  board  farm  help: 
s  ate  age.  nationality  and  wages  in  first  letter- 
experience  required.  Address 
ADVERTISER  8023.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARMER — Working  manager,  now  open  for 
position;  lifetime  practical,  scientific  exper¬ 
ience  all  branches  commercial  farming;  skilled 
breeder;  positive  results;  shares  or  salary 
ril'd;  31.  Address  MANAGER,  25  127th" 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


mai  - 
Street, 


M  AN  1  ED  Ry  a  thoroughly  capable  and  reliable 

man,  a  position  as  superintendent  or  manager 
of  a  stock  farm;  thoroughly  familiar  with  breed¬ 
ing  and  rearing  of  farm  animals  and  advanced 
Registry  work.  I  know  this  man  personally  and 
Know  of  his  work,  and  can  recommend  him  un¬ 
conditionally.  DR.  J.  F.  DE  VINE,  Goshen.  X.  Y. 

M  AN  I’ED — Position  as  handy  man  on  farm  or 

estate  as  carpenter,  teamster  and  painter;  I 
ha\e  my  own  tools,  and  also  good  around  re¬ 
pairing  farm  machinery  of  any  kind;  single;  ex¬ 
perience  and  reference;  wages.  Address  J  I 
care  Bliss.  270  East  101st  St.,  Bronx,  New  York 
City. 


HERDSMAN — Eife  experience,  scientific  train¬ 

ing.  practical,  calf  raising,  A.  It.,  specialties, 
all  branch  line  stock:  best  habits  and  references- 
particulars  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  8604.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  bead  gardener;  man  with 
,  experience  in  all  branches  of  estate  work, 
fanning  stock,  crops,  gardening,  all  branches; 
road,  walks;  also  upkeep  of  buildings:  all  kinds  of 
pumping  outfits;  married;  no  children:  Al  per 
s.0,'!?.1„!-pforonops:  °Ppn  for  engagement  April  F 
ADI  ERT1SER  8407.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED  Position:  20  years’  experience  in 
poultry  in  all  branches,  eggs,  broilers,  (lucks: 
Rood  carpenter;  married:  references.  FRED 
EGGLESTON,  72  Walton  St.,  Saratoga  Springs, 


WORKING  FOREMAN  wants  position  on  gen- 
t  Ionian's  estate;  small  family;  wife  board 
help;  best  reference  covering  long 
perienced  in  all  ’ 
live  stock. 

New-Yorker 


ill  branches  gardening, 
ADVERTISER  8541, 


service;  ex- 
fnrniing  and 
care  Rural 


WANTED — April  1,  working  foreman  for  small 
daTv  on  private  estate;  good  wages;  state  ex¬ 
perience;  references  required.  Address  It.  S 
BAI.DWIX,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED— Experienced  single  man  to  take  care 
of1  garden,  poultry  and  chores  on  small  Con- 
nect'eut  farm:  state  references  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  8003,  care  Rural  New- 
^  orker. 


WANTED  —  Two  women  (Protestants),  either 
sisters,  friends,  or  mother  with  daughter  over 
1b.  one  as  cook  and  the  otiicr  as  housekeeper 
and  waitress  for  private  family  of  adults  oil  a 
farm  near  the  city  of  Kingston.  N.  Y.:  no  wash¬ 
ing  or  ironing:  state  previous  experience,  if  any. 
and  wages  desired  in  first  letter.  MRS  WM  \ 
WARREN.  Hurley.  N.  Y. 


SING  EE  MAN.  general  farm  work-;  must  board 
n lmsHf ;  $50  por  month;  all  year  job  for  right 
!•>«’].  WM.  F.  DE  MOTT.  Millington.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good,  reliable  man,  as  teamster 
farm,  whose  wife  is  willing  to  board  two 
three  men:  modern  house  provided,  as  well 
wood  and  garden:  good  wages  to  right  party, 
start  at  once.  Write  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS 
Morris  Plains.  X.  J. 


WANTED — Manager  for  large  farm  in  Northern 
New  England:  a  young  married  man  with 
good  agricultural  education  and  practical  experi 
cnee,  understanding  care  of  dairy  cattle  and 
operation  of  all  kinds  of  modern  farm  niachin 
cry:  who  is  fond  of  animals,  enjoys  farm  work 
and  farm  life,  and  is  interested  in  breeding  fine 
stock:  who  is  capable  of  handling  sufficient  mini 
her  of  men  to  cultivate  around  150  acres  tillage 
laud,  care  for  tit)  head  of  cattle,  5  horses,  a  few 
sheep  and  swine:  farm  fully  equipped;  nine-room 
house  with  running  water  and  hath  for  maim 
ger:  two  smaller  houses  for  help;  the  right  man 
will  be  given  every  opportunity  to  make  a  sn< 
cess  of  a  practical  fanning  proposition  under 
in vorable  conditions  and  pleasant  surroundings; 
salary  or  share  basis  if  desired.  Send  applica¬ 
tions  to  F.  V.  JOHNSON.  2  Rector  St.  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — A  reliable  and  experienced  middle- 
aged  single  woman  for  assistant  housekeeper 
at  the  ‘‘Ranch  House”  oil  an  up-to-date  farm 
one  mile  from  Pottstown,  Pa.,  35  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  about  15  single  men 
employed  on  the  farm  are  housed  and  fed  in  the 
most  refined  and  best  surroundings,  under  strict 
discipline,  with  all  conveniences;  very  few 
changes  in  the  past  15  years  a  good  home  for 
the  right  person:  mention  experience  and  refer¬ 
ence  in  first  letter.  Address  FAUREI.  LOCKS 
FARMS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WANTED  -Experienced  commercial  gardener  for 
permanent  jmsition.  handy  to  town:  must  be 
single,  thoroughly  experienced  and  capable  of 
handling  men  and  growing  all  vegetables  for 
market:  reference  required  from  last  emnlover; 
good  room  and  board  furnished.  Apple  LAUREL 
LOCKS  FARMS.  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  care  of  pigeons,  chick¬ 
ens  and  a  few  dogs,  on  private  place:  a  mid¬ 
dle  age  nr  older  man.  not  married,  preferred; 
permanent  position  and  good  home;  within  fifty 
miles  of  New  York:  state  experience,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  references,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  Address 
ADVERTISER  8567.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  capable  care  stock 
Address  MRS.  MARY 
N.  Y. 


and  general  farm  work. 
II A  MI LTO  X .  G  ardiner . 


COI  PI-E — April  15;  farm  worker,  handy  with 

carpenter’s  tools;  wife  cook  and  housekeeper's 
assistant:  Catskills:  board:  state  salary.  D1F 
PRIME.  3750  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Early  in  May.  Protestant  woman  for 

plain  cooking,  ironing,  help  with  washing  and 
general  housework;  all  modern  improvements: 
electric  washing  machine,  electric  iron,  electric 
dish- washer:  own  bedroom  and  bathroom:  coun¬ 
try  all  year:  permanent  position:  two  adults  and 
two  children  in  family;  must  have  some  expor- 
tence:  aprons  provided:  wages  fifty  dollars  a 
month:  no  woman  with  child  need  applv  An¬ 
swer  MRS.  NOEL  ARMSTRONG,  R.  F.  IF  No 
2.  Newburgh.  X.  Y. 

ORCHARD  POULTRY  FARM.  Flemington.  N. 

J..  wants  an  elderly  man  to  help  with  baby 
chicks,  clean  eggs  and  do  other  light  work. 

WANTED — Strong,  healthy  married  man  to  work 

on  small  general  and  fruit  farm  in  Orange 
C-ounty :  must  have  no  children  young  enough  for 
school;  wife  to  clean  two  or  three  days  a  week 
at  owner’s  house;  fair  wages  to  both;  five-room 
“®*ise,  wood,  place  to  raise  potatoes  and  vege¬ 
tables,  milk  and  eggs  when  plentiful:  man  must 
have  some  experience.  Answer  ADVERTISER 
oo88,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  to  do  general  farm  work: 

state  wages  and  experience.  JESSE  A.  HAM¬ 
ILTON,  Newton,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER  to  take  charge  of  farm  board¬ 
ing  bouse  on  certified  milk  dairy;  about  15 
tuen:  must  bake  bread  and  be  economical; 
everything  furnished;  couple  with  no  children 
preferred:  state  wages  ansi  experience:  must 
furnish  references.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


on 

ap- 


SI.NgLE  MAN  (27)  agricultural  school  graduate, 
desires  position:  gardening,  poultry  and  green 
house  experience;  $<‘0  and  keep.  A.  K  ROTO- 
8HINSKY,  Farm  School.  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 

FARMER  open  for  position  on  60  (lavs’  notice; 

no  milking:  for  further  particulars'  send  full 
information  regarding  your  requirements,  salary 
etc.,  to  ADI  ERTISER  8419,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POT  LTItYMAN — Working  manager,  married’  It; 

years’  experience,  is  open  for  engagement 
modern  plant:  $100  and  house:  particulars 
predated:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  8547 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROGRESSIVE,  efficient,  middle-aged,  married 
American,  with  long  and  successful  experience 
as  managing  foreman  highly  specialized  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  farms,  open  for  position;  personal 
references.  ADVERTISER  8583.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WORKING  superintendent  desires  position  on 
farm  or  estate:  married;  one  child:  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  lines  of  farming.-  stock,  poultry, 
orchard,  machinery,  etc.:  references.  M  \Y  G 
26  Oakley  Avenue.  M’hite  Plains  N  Y 


SUITUATION  WANTED— Young  man,  on  fruit 
and  poultry  farm;  married;  beekeeping  as  side 
line:  opportunity  to  gain  experience  desired 
IB  ETON  RODGERS,  50  East  29th 
York.  N.  Y. 


St.,  New 


MANAGER  wants  position,  estate  or  commercial 
farm:  married;  no  children;  certified  milk 
pert  feeder;  efficient  handler  of  men 
business  end  of  a  sizable  proposition. 

I  ISElt  8605,  onro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ex- 
and  the 
ADYER- 


WAXTED — Housekeepers’  position  tty 
or  thereabouts  by  energetic,  refined 
widow  not  in  the  servant  class,  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  lull  charge  of  boarding  house  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  nothing  else  considered;  must  be  near  a 
good  high  school  for  girl  of  12,  hoy  11-  only 
,"'°1>osi,ions  kindly  answer.-  MRS.  - 
M  ERRICK,  Palisade.  N.  J. 


April  15 
America  n 


H. 


WANTED- 
si  l  ion  on 
an  inducement, 
win,  IVnodbury, 


By  experienced  native  American, 
small  dairy  or  fruit  farm;  good  In 


Address 

Conn. 


po¬ 

me 


A.  T.,  care  It.  S.  Bald- 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  with  good  reference. 

married,  without  children,  wants  position  as 
foreman  on  a  smalt  private  estate:  is  w  iling  in 
board  one  or  two  men.  ADVERTISER  8612  care 
Rural  Neiv-Yorkcr. 


POULTUYMAN,  married,  desires  position,  pri¬ 
vate  or  commercial  plant:  experienced,  capa¬ 
ble;  first-class  proposition  only:  give  particulars 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8615,  care  Bural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  a 
poultry  farm.  II.  1>. 
Oak  Street,  Bloomfield, 


position  on  a  commercial 
SCUATOHLEY,  JR.,  30 
N.  J. 


POSITION  as  superintendent;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  breeding  all  kinds  of  thoroughbred  stock; 
certified  milk  production:  extensive  experience 
m  all  farming  and  development  of  gentlemen’s 
country  places.  BOX  28.  Jolmsonville.  N.  Y. 

1 


WANTED — Single  man,  also  a 
work  on  Orleans  County  fruit 
age,  weight  and  lowest  price. 
8610.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


married  man,  to 
farm;  state  your 
ADVERTISER 


M  ANTED — Painter  and  paper  banger  for  pri¬ 
vate  estate:  must  be  experienced  and  reliable; 
furnish  best  references  as  to  character  and  abil¬ 
ity:  Pprmanent  position;  good  home.  Address 
ADI  ERTISER  8616,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN ,  middle-aged,  reliable,  exper- 
U1  n"  branches,  wants  position.  AD 
VERTISER  8574.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRUCK  DRIVER,  with  a 
heavy  trucks,  wants  job 
stitution.  L.  H.  GOSS,  So. 


lot  of  experience  on 
on  la -  ge  farm  or  in- 
Wallingford,  Vt. 


position  as  general 
is  a  graduate  of  the 


YOUNG  Ameri  oan  desires 
repairman  and  mechanic; 
world’s  largest  auto  and  tractor  school  and  can 
care  for  almost  any  kind  of  gas  engine;  is  also 
carpenter  work  and  painting;  desires 
lt  home  comforts:  please  state  full  par¬ 

ticulars  in  first  letter.  Address  H.  LAKE  °01 
Center  Street,  Ithaca.  N.  Y 


handy  at 
place  with 


WANTED 
owner’s 
ehusetts; 

home:  modern:  state 
references  in  first  letter. 


—Experienced  cook  and  liouseworker  in 
house  in  country  in  Western  Massa- 
no  children;  quiet  | ’ace  and  good 
wages  reouired  and  give 
ADI  ERTISER  8607. 


care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— April  1.  i 
and  farm  hand  oil 
per  month  and  board, 
erly.  Pa. 


single  man  for  teamster 
general  farm;  wages  $30 
IV.  S.  BITTNER,  IVeath- 


M II IDEE- AGED  single  man  to  be  generally  use¬ 
ful,  work  vegetable  and  flower  garden:  care 
two  cows,  one  horse;  $40  month  with  good  ac¬ 
commodations.  R.  w.  BURGER,  Box  No  229 
City  Hall  Station,  New  York  City. 


YOT  NG  MAN,  single,  wants  position 
sistant  gardener  on  private  estate; 
enced;  handy  with  tools:  reference;  at 
April  15;  *tato  wages  and  particulars 

letter.  ‘  -  - 

Yorker, 


as  as- 
experi- 
liberty 

*- - -  in  first 

ADVERTISER  8598,  care  Rural  New- 


MAN  (33)  wishes  position  on  gentleman’s  estate 
■s  gardener:  experienced:  be«t  references:  four 
years  present  position;  or  would  work  with  first - 
class  nurseryman;  state  wages  with  hoard.  BOX 
(.  Waterville,  Kings,  Nova  Scotia. 

POSITION  wanted  by  working  superintendent  on 
estate:  25  years’  experience  in  all  branches 
of  farm  gardening,  registered  stock,  fruit,  poui- 
trv  and  everything  pertaining  to  a  gentleman’s 
place:  highly  recommended:  married:  one  daugh¬ 
ter.  living  home;  kindly  give  particulars  in  first 
K’ter.  ADVERTISER  8589,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— High-class  married  American  or 
Italian  working  manager  for  125-acre  farm, 
line  Road,  I  ineland,  N.  J.;  do  not  apply  unless 
you  understand  fruit,  vineyard  and  general  farm¬ 
ing  thoroughly;  excellent  opportunity;  good  sal¬ 
ary  to  qualified  man;  best  references  required. 
Apply  C.  MANZELLA,  Vine  Road,  near  Brew¬ 
ster,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  of  middle  age  to  work  light 
team  and  make  hipiself  generally  useful  in 
farm  department  of  large  stock  farm;  only  man 
of  good  character  and  steady,  reliable  habits 
need  apply;  state  references,*  experience  and 
wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  R.  IV.  ROBERT¬ 
SON,  Warren,  la. 


WANTED— Single,  American,  Protestant,  25  to 
JO.  to  supervise  the  work  and  play  of  boys  In 
private  institution;  must  be  a  high-grade  man; 
give  full  particulars  in  letter  and  enclose  pho¬ 
tograph.  THE  GILBERT  HOME,  Winsted,  Conn. 


TWO  (1  "st-class 
ate  all  makes  of 
28;  10  years’  expo 
April  1,  1921;  state 
Address  FARMERS, 
N.  ,T. 


experienced  farmers:  can  oper- 
machines;  both  single;  age 
ience;  reference;  can  start 
wages  and  full  particulars. 
14  Jewell  Street,  Garfield, 


POULTRY. II  AN — Honest,  single,  experienced 

hatching,  brooding,  production:  college  train¬ 
ing:  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  8611 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULT  I!  I  MAN — Honest,  reliable,  willing  work¬ 
er.  free  from  bad  habits:  married ;  one  child.  8 
years;  experience  in  poultry;  also  handy  in 
building  and  remodeling  poultry  houses;  desires 
steady  position  where  energy  and  results  are  ap¬ 
preciated;  state  salary  and  particulars  in  first 
letter:  host  of  references.  ADVERTISER  8613 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  (head)  wishes  position  on  first-class 
gentleman’s  country  place;  lifelong  experience 
in  all  branches.  Including  greenhouses,  vege¬ 
table.  fruit,  lawns,  all  kinds  of  landscape  work 
and  farming:  first-class  references;  strictly 
sober,  honest  and  industrious;  single.  Address 
(’ARE  ERERS.  care  of  Mr.  Margardt,  751  Fresh 
Bond  Road.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  have  had  life  experience  in  di¬ 
versified  farming  and  take  charge  of  flower  and 
vegetable  garden,  chickens  and  live  stock:  am 
a’so  well  able  to  handle  men:  salary  $2,500.  AD- 
I  ERTISER  8614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OFFICE  MAN.  with  commercial  and  banking  ex¬ 
perience,  age  39,  desiring  to  move  his  family 

an  v 


t  oin  the  city,  is  open  for  engagement  with 
country  or  village  organization.  Address 
I  ERTISER.  8617,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AD- 


MARRIED  man 'With  two  small  children,  4  and 
>.  desires  position  on  farm  or  estate;  exper- 
kinds  of  outdoor  work: 

give  best 
R.  F.  D. 


and  all 


fenced  poultry 

also  chauffeur;  Ids  wife  A-l  cook:  can 
of  references.  Address  REN.T.  WEBB 
30.  Belltovvn  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 


A  BRUNEI! — Forty  years’  experience; 
in  all  its  ben  -  c6  cs  ■  caretaker,  or 


FARMER  and  gardener.  American,  married,  one 
child,  desires  position  on  gentleman’s  country 
place:  thoroughly  familiar  with  gardening  anil 
live  stock;  expert  butter-maker;  particulars  ill 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8590,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Opportunity  to  demonstrate  ability 
as  modern  poultryman  by  married  American; 
ten  years’  experience;  also  two-year  course  in 
agricultural  college;  can  get  results  in  egg  bas¬ 
ket  and  show  room:  kindly  state  particulars 
salary,  etc.  ADVERTISER  8592 
New-Yorker. 


care  Rural 


FARMER,  married,  one  with  family  preferred; 

man  to  work  by  month;  family  to  raise  onions 
on  shares;  good  wages,  house,  garden,  milk  and 
Kiel  free.  State  full  particulars  and  wages 
asked  in  letter  to  JAMES  M.  LEWIS,  R.  F  D. 
No.  2,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman;  married;  must  be  a 

bard  worker,  understand  all  branches  of  the 
business;  must  have  patience  to  work  up  mod¬ 
ern  plant:  wife  could  also  have  housework. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  8625,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAMED — Man  to  work  on  poultry  and  fruit 

farm;  experienced  poultryman  preferred; 
state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  8621 
are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single 

wages  and  board, 
ton.  N.  J. 


man  for  farm 
A.  FINK,  Box 


work ;  good' 

11,  Milling- 


WANTED — Single  man  understanding  poultry 

and  care  of  cows  for  Long  Island  estate; 
hoard  on  premises;  advise  experience,  with  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  desired;  position  open  April 
1st  ADVERTISER  8634,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


fruit  farm; 
experience 


SINGLE  MAN  desires  position  on 
college  course;  slight  practical 
sober:  industrious  worker.  EDWARD  F. 

O’NEILL,  1943  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  hand,  with  eight 
months’  experience;  married,  with  one  child: 
within  60  miles  of  New  York  City.  EDWIN 
It EYNOLDS,  283  East  148th  Street,  Bronx. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager, 
April  1  or  before,  by  practical  American 
Protestant;  small  family;  life  experience  dairy¬ 
ing.  farm  crops,  breeding  purebred  stock,  horses, 
swine,  keeping  records  of  same;  poultry  or¬ 
chard  work,  handling  all  Improved  farm  ’  ma¬ 
chinery;  I  began  at  the  bottom  and  worked  for 
my  experience;  have  references  that  will  stand 
investigation;  nothing  but  a  first-class  posi¬ 
tion  considered;  please  give  full  particulars  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8594,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager,  experienced  in  handl¬ 
ing  farm  crops,  live  stock  and  all  sorts  of  farm 
machinery,  desires  employment  on  general  farm 
in  Now  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  8608,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

- - - - -  I 

HORSESHOER  and  general  worker  and  teamster 
wish  positions  on  sflnio  farm;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  8009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


practical 

trust,  t  RED.  M’EAVRRs,  57  Susquehanna  Ave., 
(  ooperstown,  N.  Y. 

<  ARETAKER  of  estate  by  man  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  construction  of  buildings,  roads, 
etc.;  best  of  references;  consider  moderate  sal¬ 
ary  ADVERTISER  8635.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — A  position  as  managing  herdsman  in 

a  Holstein  herd;  experienced  in  feeding  for 
milk  production  and  A.  It.  O.  work,  also  of 
reeding  young  stock  and  calves;  thoroughly  re- 
sponsible:  A-l  reference.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8631,  care  Rural  New-Yorkor? 

POSITION 
farmer; 
machinery; 
reference. 

Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Working  foreman  or 
know  all  about  farming,  stock  and 
have  two  grown  sons  to  work;  good 
AD\  ERTISElt  8630,  care  Rural  New 


WANTED— Position  by  live  wire  as 

ger,  thoroughly  understanding  ail 


animals,  fruit  trees;  also  work 
keep  an  estate  in  fine  shape. 
8622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


farm  mana- 
farm  crops, 
that  goes  to 
ADVERTISER 


ORCHARD  MAN,  single,  desires  position;  tree 
and  small  fruit  specialist;  familiar  with  all 

ADVERTISER  8029, 


phases  of  fruit,  farming 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


manager 
32;  life 


of 

ex- 


W  ANTED — Position  as  working 
fruit  or  general  farm;  American; 
perience;  special  training  in  fruit  growing; 
operate  all  farm  machinery,  gas  engines,  trucks 
and  tractors;  accept  position  immediately;  state 
salary  and  privileges;  best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  MANAGER.  Homewood  Farms,  Hopewell 
Junction,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MANAGER,  working;  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation;  practical  experience  in  all  branches  of 
diversified  farming,  dairying,  swine,  poultry; 
executive  and  constructive  ability:  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  AD\  ERTISER  8626,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  481, 


Chart  of  Recommendations 

for  TRACTORS 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 


How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Moblloils  for  tractor  engine  lubrica¬ 
tion  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

These  recommendations  cover  all 
models  of  tractors  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommenda¬ 
tions  should  he  followed  during  the  entire 
period  when  freezing  temperatures  may 
he  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  constitutes  a  scientific 
guide  to  Correct  Tractor  Lubrication. 

If  your  tractor  is  not  listed  in  this 
partial  chart,  consult  the  Chart  of  Rec¬ 
ommendations  at  your  dealer’s,  or  send  for 
booklet,  “Correct  Lubrication  for  Trac¬ 
tors,’’  which  lists  the  Correct  Grades  for 
all  Tractors. 


NAMES  OK  TRACKERS 


Alln-Chalmer*- General  Purpo»c 

•  "  All  Other  Model1. 

All  Work . 

Appleton.  . 

Atiiiman-Taylor  (18-36,) 

-  (22-45) . 

*'  *•  (l5-J0)(Wauke*ha  Eng.) 
44  "  All  Other  Model* 

Avnv  G  10). . . 

"  Motor  Cultivator 4c  Planter 

*’  All  Other  Model* . 

Bate*  Steel  Mule  . 

Bran-Track-Pull 

B.g  Bull . .  .... 

Buckeye  (Findlay,  Ohio).  . 
kur  (V  18) . 

•'  (IQ  18). .  .  .  ...... 

**  (10-20) . 

44  (12  25  &  20.-40; . 

“  (15  27)  . 

44  Al!  Other  Model*  ..... 

Chirac . 

Cleveland . 

Coleman . . 

Common  Sente . 

COD  . 

Cwif:  . 

Creeping  Grip . 

t  B.  <o-I6)  . 

••  (Reeve*) . . . . 

•*  All  Oilier  Model*  .  .  . 

Flour  City' (20-35) . 

*’  “  All  Other  Model* 

Fmd»on  .  . . 

G.u  Pull  . . 

Grain  Belt  .  .  • 

llappv  Fanner . 

Hart  Pair . 

Ilrider . 

I 

Hollo.  .  . . 

Holt  terpillat  (Modrl  IS; 

••  (Model  45)  .. 

*'  "  All  Other  Model* 

Huber  . . . 

Illiniii*  . 

Indiana . . 

K.  C.  Piairie  Dog  . 

l.-a  Crone. . 

Liberty  . 

Iightl.iot . 

Mirmejpoli* . 

Mogul  (8-16) . . . 

"  All  Other  Model*  ... 
Moline  Universal, .......... 

Mona  tih . 

National .....  . 

Ncvertlip  (20-12) . 

- 

*'  All  Other  Model*  . . . 

New  Age . 

Nitton  . . 

Oil  Pull  (14-28,  10-20 . 

•'  -  (12  20.1-  10 

"  •*  (20-40) . 

*’  “  All  Other  Model*  .... 

Panett .  . . . 

Pioneer  . 

Koyei . 

Kumcly  (8-16) . 

"  (12-24) . 

Uu»*ell  (Giant) . . 

All  Other  Models  ... . 

Sandu*ky . . 

Square  Turn  (15-30) . . 

••  (18-35)....:... 

Titan . 

i  ■  K  1  ...  . . 

Town  tend . 

Tiundaar.  . . . 

’1  urner  Simplicity. 

Twin  City  (Model  15) . 

•  "  (Model  16) . 

••  «•  (Model  12-20) . 

“  44  (Model  20 -35 1 

"  44  All  Other  Modrl*  . 

I  ,  . 

. 

4  Cub . 

44  44  (Junior) . 

Waterloo  Boy . .  . . 

Wheat  . 

\\  hittiry . 

Wir.iMoiin . . 
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The  Decisive  Year 

Utmost  economy  will  help  you  over  it 


TN  answer  to  the  universal  cry  for  pro¬ 
duction,  most  American  farmers  invested 
their  profits  to  render  their  farms  more 
efficient.  Many  of  them  drew  heavily  on 
future  profits. 

Today  prices  have  dropped.  Bankers  are 
calling  loans  and  restricting  credit.  Many 
farmers  view  the  future  with  anxiety. 

These  conditions  are  temporary.  Food 
is  a  prime  necessity.  Authorities  state  that 
it  is  a  question  of  weathering  safely  the 
next  year. 

This  can  he  done  by  the  utmost  economy. 

Soon  the  plowing  will  begin.  ^  our  tractor 
will  daily  need  gallons  ot  fuel  and  its  ration 
of  oil.  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  when  used  as 
specified  in  our  Chart  of  Recommendations 
mean  dollars  and  cents  saved  because  they 
mean  gallons  of  fuel  and  oil  saved.  At  the 
height  of  the  season,  time  is  of  utmost  value. 
The  tractor  which  unex¬ 
pectedly  breaks  down  eats 
up  money.  Men  lose  time. 

Repairs  and  parts  must  be 
paid  for.  The  delay  itself 
oftens  affects  crops.  The 
correct  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  helps  your  tractor 


to  stay  in  harness  when  you  most  need  it. 

Cheap  oils  are  a  waste  of  money.  T  rue, 
they  cost  less.  But  the  poor  lubrication  they 
supply  is  often  a  vital  factor  in  shortening 
the  life  of  machinery.  Cheap  oils  steal  the 
power  your  tractor  needs  for  pulling.  They 
cause  mostly  breakdowns  and  excessive  re¬ 
pair  hills. 

In  hundreds  of  public  and  private  tests 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  have  shown  a  saving  of 
oil  from  50%  to  70%  and  a  fuel  economy  from 
17%  to  25%.  The  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
was  the  first  to  supply  petroleum  lubricants 
to  automobiles  and  has  ever  since  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  leaders  in  the  science  of 
lubrication  throughout  the  world. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  will  give  you  ut¬ 
most  economy  in  the  lubrication  of  your 
most  valuable  equipment — tractors,  trucks 
and  automobiles. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  this 
means  a  tidy  sum  of  dollars 
and  cents  saved. 

The  chart  shown  here  in¬ 
dicates  exactly  what  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  will  give 
you  best  engine  results  from 
your  tractor. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying’  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase 
in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 
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BRANCHES: 


New  York 

Boston 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Detroit 

Chicago 


Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Des  Moines 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  lubricants  for  even  class  of  machinery. 
Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 
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Junior  Hi^h  School — A  New  Suggestion 


R1  IIAL  EDl’CATION. — 1 t  seems  especia  1 ly  timely 
just  now  for  all  good  citizens  to  consider  ser 
iously  the  rural  school  question,  and  to  come  to  souk* 
conelusion  if  possible  as  Id  the  best  way  l<>  educate 
he, vs  and  girls  in  the  country.  There  cannot  he  too 
Punch  discussion  of  this  most  important  subject.  \Ye 
al1  have  opinions,  and  it  is  very  valuable  to  have 
these  opinions  made  public.  We  max  not  agree  with 
each  other,  and  if  we  do  not  still  move  valuable 
ideas  may  he  brought  out.  We  want  t<>  consider  the 
view  of  tin'  rural  teacher  and  of  the  village  teacher, 
the  view  of  the  father  and  of  the  mother,  and  the 
view  of  the  taxpayer.  We  want  plans  presented  for 


far  as  I  know,  there  is  none  yet  in,  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  of  our  State.  I  believe  there  will  lie  a  great 
many  as  soon  as  we  find  out  how  well  they  are 
adapted  to  our  needs.  There  are  different  types  of 
these  schools.  It  is  the  type  known  as  tin*  6-(>  which 
I  wish  to  describe.  This  junior  high  school  includes 
the  seventh  grade,  the  eighth  grade  and  the  four 
years  of  high  school,  six  years  in  all.  The  usual 
grade  and  high  school  subjects  are  taught,  and  also 
several  practical  or  vocational  subjects.  That  is.  a 
boy  or  girl  may  take  all  the  subjects  necessary  to 
prepare  them  to  enter  college  if  they  are  going  to 
school  with  that  aim  and  purpose.  <>r  if  he  is  not 


st  liool  to  he  an  agricultural  high  school.  In  the 
seventh  and  eighth  gri  des  only  one  fanning  subject 
would  he  taught,  as  tue  pupils  ol  those  grades  are 
very  busy  finishing  the  grade  studies.  This  subject 
might  he  corn  or  poultry  or  the  use  of  tools.  In 
first  year  high  school  two  tanning  subjects  could  he 
carried,  and  later  three  or  lo  ir,  to  some  parts  of 
the  State  these  subjects  should  deal  with  muck 
farming  and  fruit  growing,  it.  others  with  dairy 
work,  and  so  on.  In  every  ease  i'»e  farm  subjects 
which  are  taught  in  the  school  should  be  those  which 
are  most  important  in  that  community 

‘‘TXUAMKNTAhS  IN  SCI EN( ’ 1 1. — For  instance, 


A  Flock  of  Business  liens  and  Their  () truer.  Fir/.  200 


the  bettering  of  our  schools  so  as  to  have  something 
constructive  to  talk  about.  I  would  here  like  to 
outline  a  few  plans  which  are  being  now  discussed 
in  our  town.  The  first  of  these  is  the  junior  high 
school. 

A  NEW  mi: A. — Junior  high  schools  are  new. 
They  are  being  built  in  the  cities,  and  are  immensely 
successful.  The  Washington  Junior  High  School  in 
Rochester.  X.  Y..  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  visitors  are  coming  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  even  from  far-distant  Alaska.  However,  as 


going  to  college  he  may  take  instead  those  subjects 
which  will  give  him  a  good  general  knowledge  and 
will  help  him  earn  his  living  in  his  own  neighborhood 
whenever  he  may  leave  school. 

Ad  RIC ’I  LTI ' UAL  T  U  A I  N I  Xd  X  E  HI  )E  I  >.  —  I  n 
most  of  the  rural  districts  of  our  State  agriculture 
is  tiie  breath  >f  life.  In  it  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being  On  it  depend  not  only  the  farms, 
but  also  the  storages,  the  canning  factories,  tin*  bas¬ 
ket  factories,  tin-  banks,  the  stores  and  even  the 
churches.  Naturally  then  we  want  our  junior  high 


in  all  farming,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  we  are 
using  the  principles  of  botany,  physics,  chemistry 
and  biology.  Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  do 
we  not  insist  on  giving  our  hoys  and  girls  a  working 
knowledge  of  tin*  fundamental  laws  of  these  sciences? 
I’.otany  teaches  the  principles  of  nil  plant  life  It 
explains  lmw  apple  trees  grow,  as  well  as  onions, 
celery  and  corn.  It  teaches  the  influence  of  sunlight 
on  all  crops.  I’hysics  has  very  practical  teachings 
in  regard  to  levers  arid  lifts.  Electricity  is  the  great 
power  of  the  future,  and  the  boys  are  begging  to 


J 
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have  ii  explained  to  them.  Yet  in  many  schools  they 
are  forced  instead  to  dull  tasks  which  give  them 
neither  culture  nor  knowledge.  Every  farmer  should 
know  enough  chemistry  to  figure  out  his  own  spray 
mixtures  and  fertilizers.  He  should  understand 
enough  mechanics  and  the  use  of  carpentry  and 
machine  tools  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  go  to  a 
simp  to  have  his  wliiffle-trees  made  or  minor  repairs 
on  hi<  tractor,  truck  and  automobile. 

PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE. — The  girls  during 
this  time  should  he  studying  domestic  science.  It  is 
their  part  in  the  plan  of  life  to  feed  the  family.  By 
studying  chemistry  and  the  value  of  foods  they  will 
learn  to  do  this  work  so  that  there  will  be  less 
rheumatism  and  dyspepsia  and  diabetes  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  may  learn  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
the  children  and  the  men.  There  should  also  he  a 
course  in  bookkeeping  and  general  clerical  work. 
President-emeritus  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  a  recent 
at  tide,  writes  of  the  schools  we  ought  to  have  for 
all  children.  And  he  is  speaking  of  all  children 
when  he  says:  "Make  sure  by  adequate  provisions 
in  the  program  that  every  pupil  has  a  fair  chance 
at  the  proper  time  to  learn,  in  the  laboratory  method, 
th«  elements  of  agriculture,  dietetics,  cooking  and 
hygi  ■  o.  every  girl  also  to  acquire  the  other  domestic 
arts,  and  every  boy  the  elements  of  some  manual 
trade — by  preference  one  in  the  school’s  locality.” 

A  SCHOOL  FARM. — And  at  the  end  of  the  six 
years  these  junior  high  school  graduates  will  ho 
ready  for  college,  or  can  go  to  work  in  an  intelligent 
way  with  their  mothers  and  fathers.  Of  course  an 
agricultural  high  school  as  described  must  necessarily 
be  located  on  a  school  farm  of  25  acres  or  more.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  teacher  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  subjects  live  on  the  farm  with  his  wife.  Also 
if  this  junior  high  school  should  be  built  to  serve  a 
township  it  would  be  built  by  the  entire  township. 
All  the  school  taxpayers  of  the  township  would 
share  in  the  building  and  maintenance.  There  would 
be  no  tuition  fees.  As  it  would  1»  paid  for  by  the  entire 
township  it  would  be  placed  as  near  the  center  as 
possible,  so  as  to  equalize  the  dist:'.'-  e  for  the  pupils. 
In  most  cases  this  locati*  n  would  he  outside  of  a 
village,  which  to  my  mind  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage,  as  the  boys  and  girls  would  be  away  from 
the  distractions  of  the  village  streets.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  comes  tin*  suggestion  of  having  one  session, 
with  a  lunch  furnished  at  cost  by  the  domestic 
science  department. 

FONTIXUING  EDUCATION. — Another  point:  A 
great  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  do  not  enter  high 
school  at  all.  On  completing  the  rural  school  or 
reaching  the  age  limit  they  drop  out  of  school  en¬ 
tirely.  In  1 1n*  cities  where  the  junior  high  schools 
have  been  established  it  has  been  found  that  as  the 
eighth  grade  and  the  high  school  work  are  all  in  the 
same  building  there  is  no  break  between,  and  the 
pupils  go  right  on.  a  very  large  percentage  of  them 
entering  high  school.  It  has  also  be<  1  found  that 
their  interest  in  shop  work  and  hand  work  holds 
them  in  school.'  Whereas  now  we  often  have  an 
entering  class  of  30  or  40,.  and  after  four  years  a 
graduating  class  of  one  or  two  or  not  any.  we  may 
hope  for  a  much  large  number  to  finish  the  course. 

1  believe  such  a  school  when  perfected  by  trained 
educators  would  not  only  fulfil  its  mission  of  edu¬ 
cating  our  children,  but  would  also  have  a  tendency 
to  keep  them  home  in  the  country  with  us.  We  do 
not  want  them  going  to  the  cities.  We  want  them 
here. 

IMPROVING  GRADE  SCHOOLS. — A  junior  high 
school  by  tak'ng  in  all  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  the  township  would  leave  the  rural  schools  and 
the  village  schools,  which  are  now  in  use.  for  the 
little  children  of  the  first  six  grades.  They  are 
small,  too  small  to  go  far  to  school,  and  they  need 
all  the  attention  a  teacher  can  possibly  give  them 
By  relieving  the  rural  teachers  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  they  could  give  these  little  ones  a 
wonderful  start,  and  I  believe  could  rival  t lit*  work 
of  iiu*  grade  schools  in  the  cities.  I  say  this  because 
1  believe  the  rural  school  can  more  readily  adopt 
the  new  ideas  in  education  which  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  for  the  last  50  years,  and  which  seem  destined 
to  replace  our  present  methods.  Most  schools  would 
have  less  than  20  pupils,  and  this  is  an  ideal  condi¬ 
tion  for  individual  work.  As  Mrs.  W.  If.  S.  points 
out  in  her  most  timely  article,  why  have  from  20  to 
.‘>o  classes  a  day  in  a  rural  school?  There  are  better 
ways  of  teaching  than  by  spending  the  day  hurrying 
through  10-minute  recitations.  We  will  learn  to  do 
without  the  formal  recitation  just  as  we  will  some¬ 
time  in  the  millenium  learn  to  do  without  the  formal 
school  seats.  We  will  teach  by  means  of  competitive 
games  we  will  have  a  more  flexible  program,  and 
wc  will  do  away  with  much  of  the  routine  and  the 
phy>i  '  weariness  and  the  wasted  time.  But  this 
is  a  subject  by  itself. 
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LOCAL  CONTROL.— As  to  the  local  control  of  our 
schools,  a  most  workable  plan  was  discussed  at  one 
of  our  Grange  meetings.  I  can  explain  it  best  by 
asking  you  to  call  to  mind  the  custom  followed  in 
many  churches.  The  “control”  of  the  church  is 
divided  between  the  trustees  and  the  elders  or  dea¬ 
cons.  The  trustees  look  after  the  worldly  property, 
the  buildings,  maintenance,  the  lights,  the  lires  and 
the  money.  The  elders  or  deacons  look  after  the 
spiritual  affairs.  So  in  our  schools  let  the  trustee 
be  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  the 
supplies,  the  fuel,  the  smoky  chimney,  the  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  money.  Let  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  he  responsible  for  the  “spiritual”  affairs. 
That  is,  let  him  hire  the  teacher  and  he  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  she  teaches  and  conducts  the 
school.  Give  him  the  power  not  only  to  hire  her, 
but  to  dismiss  her  if  the  work  is  not  satisfactory. 
Lot  him  be  responsible  also  for  the  course  of  study, 
lie  is  a  trained  educator,  and  such  a  man  is  needed 
for  this  part  of  the  school  control.  Nearly  any  loyal 
citizen  would  he  willing  to  act  as  trustee  under  this 
plan  of  divided  control  and  could  do  it  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  But  he  should  not  be  asked  to  pass 
upon  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher  or  the  method 
to  he  used  in  teaching  geography.  That  is  the  work 
of  an  educator,  not  a  business  man.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  in  conclusion  that,  like  Mrs.  W.  II.  S.,  I  used 
to  he  a  teacher.  But  now  I  am  writing  as  a  tax¬ 
payer  and  the  mother  of  two  children  who  have  to 
he  educated  in  the  country.  Indeed,  it  is  “no  easy 

job.”  FLORENCE  CORNWALL. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dusting  in  Nova  Scotia 

Part  II. 

‘  The  foregoing  refers  to  00-10  sulphur  dust  only. 
It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  percentage  of  apple 
scab  in  the  dusted  and  sprayed  is  exactly  the  same, 
while  the  dust  is  slightly  superior  in  insect  control 
and  total  number  of  sound  apples. 

“During  the  past,  three  years  we  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  copper  arsenic  dust  [devised  by  Mr. 
Sanders  in  1018].  This  in  proportion  of  4  per  cent 
metallic  copper  and  \  \\  per  cent  metallic  arsenic  has 
proved  a  superior  fungicide  in  all  tests  to  10-10  sul¬ 
phur  lead  arsenic.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  fore¬ 
going  that  we  now  have  dusts  that  can  be  confidently 
recommended  as  equal  to  liquid  spray,  both  in  the 
control  of  fungus  diseases  and  biting  insects. 

2.  Doubts  as  to  relative  costs.  “Last  year  we  ex¬ 
plained  that  dusting  with  00-10  sulphur  lead  arsenate 
dust  cost  more  than  liquid  spraying.  This  still  holds 
good.  We  also  explained  that  dusting  with  copper 
arsenic  dust  costs  less  than  liquid  spraying.  1  his 
also  holds  for  1921,  and  will  continue  to  hold.  We 
can  now  therefore  say  that  dusting  is  cheaper  than 
spraying.  Dusting  is  equal  to  spraying  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  fungus  diseases  and  biting  insects.  Dusting 
is  inferior  to  liquid  spraying  in  the  control  of  suck¬ 
ing  insects,  such  as  psylla  and  green  apple  bug.” 

The  following  is  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  San¬ 
ders  on  dusting  for  1921 : 


0;TS'r  CALENDAR  FOR  NOVA  SCOTIA  AJ’PLE  ORCHARDS 


Before  the  blossoms. — Apply  copper  arsenic  dust  two 
•  three  times,  making  the  intervals  shorter  if  the 
eathcr  is  damp  and  cool.  Apply  dust  at  the  rate  of 
)  lbs.  per  acre  per  application.  Apply  when  the  air  is 
ill  and  the  trees  damp  from  either  dew  or  fog  or  after 
rain  This  usually  means  applying  the  dust  between 
a.  m.  and  8  a.  m.,  although  occasionally  a  foggy  day 
m  he  utilized.  . 

The  calyx  application. — Immediately  after  the  b!os- 
>ms  on  varieties  liable  to  russetiug  use  75  lbs.  of  90-10 
ilplnir  lead  arsenate  dust.  Ben  Davis,  Graveustem, 
aldwin  and  Greening  russet  easily.  On  sueh  varieties 
,  Northern  4Spv,  King,  Gano,  etc.,  copper  arsenic  dust 
av  he  used  as  on  the  pre-blossom  applications 
Earl v  and  midsummer  applications. — A  week  or  10 
i vs  after  the  calyx  application,  and  at  equal  intervals 
icreafter,  make  two  or  three  applications  of  copper 
I'senic  dust  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  blossoms. 
Apply  copner  arsenic  dust  at  the  rate  of  ;>()  lbs.  per 
•re  mid  90-10  sulphur  lead  arsenate  dust,  at  the  rate 
:  75  lbs.  per.  acre  to  30-vear-old  trees.  Vary  the  amount 
•cm  this  with  the  age  of  the  trees.  . 

Dusting  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  air  is  still 
nd  the  trees  damp  gives  the  best  result  in  scab  control, 
lie  dmv  r  can  only  give  the  h'st  result  <»n  about  Id 
•••'•«  e-reh  morning,  or  around  60  acres  each  season. 
Uopner  arsenic  dust  is  made  up  of  10  U>s.  °t  doh'j 
rated  copper  sidphate,  5  lbs.  arsenate  of  lime  and  N> 

:s  of  hydrated  lime.  ...  ,  nA 

110-10  sulphur  haul  arsenate  dust  is  made  un  or  ■' 
is.  superfine  dusting  sulphur  and  10  lbs.  of  dry  lead 
[■senate. 

Diluents,  such  as  hydrated 

...wLwl  In  ciilnlnir  rill  fit* 


lime  and  talc,  are  not 


SATISFACTORY  RESULTS. — The  writer  has 
talked  with  some  of  the  larger  fruit  growers  who 
have  been  following  the  dust  calendar  for  the  past 
two  years  as  here  outlined  by  Mr.  Sanders;  in  till 
cases  the  users  were  enthusiastic  over  the  new  dust¬ 
ing  method,  and  will  continue  to  use  dust  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  spraying.  While  dusting  was  last  year  some¬ 
what  in  the  experimental  stage,  the  manager  of  one 


of  the  local  co-operative  fruit  companies  sold  20  tons 
of  dust  to  his  patrons,  and  reports  that  this  year 
over  double  that  amount  will  be  used  in  his  district. 
There  are  some  45  co-operative  fruit  companies  that 
will  this  year  be  using  dust  in  their  orchard  work. 
While  not  all  will  use  as  much  as  the  company  cited 
above,  yet  the  reader  will  be  able  to  gain  some  idea 
of  the  great  quantity  of  dust  that  will  be  used  as  a 
result  of  the  change  from  spraying  to  dusting. 

Nova  Scotia.  f.  e.  peck. 


Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes 

Part  I. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  some  of  your 
articles  regarding  sun-sprouted  potatoes.  I  always 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  growing  potatoes, 
and  in  securing  the  best  results  obtainable.  Will  you 
advise  me  fully  in  every  detail  as  to  the  method  em¬ 
ployed,  as  I  understand  you  do  not  want  your  seed  to 
shoot  out  sprouts  until  you  are  ready  to  place  them  out 
in  some  building  for  sun-sprouting.  How  do  you  retard 
this  first  sprout  growth  which  nature  is  determined  to 
send  forth?  How  long  before  planting  should  they  be 
placed  out  in  the  open,  and  which  is  better,  merely  to 
be  out  on  a  barn  floor,  or  where  the  sun  can  strike  direct 
on  them?  Also  what  kinds  would  you  advocate  for 
early  planting?  I  would  prefer  a  round  white  one,  if 
the  quantity  is  there,  as  this  seems  to  suit  our  home 
trade.  F.  H. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

THE  FIRST  SPROUTS. — The  potato  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a  canny  vegetable,  which,  though 
lying  in  the  cellar,  knows  somehow  when  Spring  is 
approaching  and  sprouts  punctually  on  a  certain 
timely  date.  With  market  potatoes  these  first  sprouts 
are  prone  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance,  for  once 
started,  the  parent  tuber  seems  bent  on  sacrificing 
size,  weight  and  appearance  to  the  effort  of  pushing 
this  baby  sprout  up  into  the  light,  failing  which  it 
seems  to  the  harassed  grower  that  the  sky  is  the 
limit. 

TREATMENT  OF  SEED  TUBER.— The  first 
sprout  of  a  seed  tuber  is  often  more  fortunate.  Its 
appearance  is  greeted  with  respect  and  a  show  of 
pleasurable  interest.  Instead  of  having  to  reach 
vainly  for  the  light,  it  is  removed  to  a  light,  warm 
room,  where  on  the  sprouting  rack  it  settles  down 
to  a  period  of  watchful  waiting.  Light  is  very  well 
in  its  place,  hut  that  place  has  heretofore  not  been 
located  about  that  spot  where  the  rootlets  start.  It 
is  too  much  to  ask  of  them  to  grow  out  into  the 
bright  daylight,  and  the  sprout  cannot  grow  any 
longer  unless  they  do.  so  it  begins  to  grow  broad,  for 
no  well-bred  .early  potato  will  stop  growing  when  it 
i  <  kept  warm.  Forehanded  by  nature,  it  is  impa¬ 
tient  at  this  delay,  so  that  no  time  may  he  lost  it 
begins  to  develop  in  other  ways,  arranging  the 
branching  of  the  haulm  and  starting  the  buds  slowly 
Meanwhile  the  roots  are  at  the  surface,  pricking 
through  with  the  appearance  of  goosefiesli  and  just 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  assert  themselves  in  moist, 
rich  soil  under  the  influence  of  darkness.  Some  of 
the  important  structural  changes  have  already  been 
accomplished,  and  the  time  necessary  for  this  devel- 
opoment  will  actually  he  struck  off  the  growing 
schedule.  Thus  runs  the  theory  regarding  the  earli¬ 
ness  of  “sun-sprouted”  seed. 

ESSENTIAL  CONDITIONS, — There  seem  to  be 
three  conditions  absolutely  essential  to  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  development,  of  the  sprout — darkness  and  a 
temperature  above  50  degrees,  with  little  or  no  cir¬ 
culation  of  air.  Given  darkness,  temperature  at 
45  degrees,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  no  sprouts 
will  start,  so  we  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that 
we  must  have  warmth  to  aid  development,  light  and 
air  to  retard  the  growth.  The  required  temperature 
lias  been  found  to  be  from  CO  to  70  degrees,  if  the 
period  of  forcing  is  of  four  to  six  weeks’  duration, 
though  if  they  are  to  be  held  longer  the  same  results 
will  lie  attained  with  less  warmth.  For  instance, 
there  are  four  tubers  on  my  top  cupboard  shelf 
which  have  lain  there  since  the  middle  of  November. 
This  is  not  as  warm  a  place  as  it  perhaps  sounds, 
for  on  some  cold  nights  it  comes  very  near  40  de¬ 
grees,  and  it  is  inclined  to  1  ><*  draft.v.  though,  of 
course,  being  situated  in  the  kit:  lien.  11  is  kept  warm 
in  daytime.  This  seed  sprouted  in  the  middle  of 
December,  and  has  been  developing  very  conserva¬ 
tively  ever  since.  The  sprouts  are  about  one-half 
inch  long  and  about  as  wide,  of  a  brick-red  color; 
one  of  them  has  10  leaf  buds  on  a  surface  of  about 
the  size  of  a  thimble.  The  tuber  itself  is  in  firm 
condition ;  there  are  a  few  slight  wrinkles  near  the 
stem  end,  which  are  scarcely  noticeable.  I  meant 
to  say,  too,  that  only  one  sprout  lias  “come”  on  each 
of  these  tubers,  though  the  rest  have  been  peeping 
out.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  an  experiment  to 
discover  whether  there  really  is  any  special  time 
required  in  sun-sprouting,  so  have  now  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  depends  most  of  all  upon  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  MBS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 
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feeding  or  care,  lias  no  (if  stable  for  them,  and  they 
keep  him  in  the  treadmill  twice  a  day  the  year 
around,  and  three  times  a  day  through  the  Winter. 
On  account  of  his  little  dairy  lie  has  no  holidays, 
vacation  or  Sundays.  Dairying  is  everyday  business, 
lie  sells  his  milk  as  an  individual  for  what  the 
dealer  offers,  or  he  makes  some  butter  that  drives 
more  people  to  the  use  of  oleo.  He  is  making  a 
slave  of  himself  without  profit,  and  he  and  a  few 
thousand  like  him  are  producing  enough  to  take  all 
of  the  profit  out  of  the  business  for  the  regular 
da  irymen. 

And  so  on  down  the  list.  Just  as  foolish  as  it 
would  be  fora  furniture  manufacturer  to  try  to  make 
a  few  shoes  and  a  little  cloth  and  some  breakfast  food 
in  his  factory.  Why  not  every  farmer  mind  his  own 
business?  Decide  on  what  you  and  your  farm  are 


Working  Up  Wood  in  the  Good  (?)  Old-fashioned  Wag.  Fig.  203. 


Running  Buzz  Saw  with  Auto  Power 


IT  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
farmer  works  too  hard  and  receives 
too  little.  Who's  fault  is  it?  What  is 
tin*  cause?  I  think  you  hit  the  nail  on 
tin*  head  in  your  editorial  on  page  240, 
when  you  say  “Let  us  not.  attempt  too 
much."  in  my  opinion  the  extra  crop 
or  side  line  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  extra  work  and  small  pay.  For 
instance,  the  dairyman  raises  a  few 
potatoes.  He  has  no  first-class  potato 
ground,  perhaps,  but  he  takes  an  acre 
or  two  of  his  best  ground  and  manures 
it  heavily  with  his  best  manure,  lie 
has  no  planter,  and  when  he  ought,  to 
be  getting  in  his  silage  corn  he  and  all 
the  family  spend  a  week  or  more  put¬ 
ting  in  those  potatoes.  He  has  no 
sprayer  except  a  hand  squirt  gun.  Just 
as  he  gets  busy  haying  the  bugs  get 
busy  on  the  potatoes.  The  woman  or 
one  of  the  children  sprays  some  of  them. 
The  man  goes  out  some  night  after 
milking  (after  putting  in  14  hours 
already)  and  sprays  as  long  as  he 
can  see  the  rows.  Tie  goes  over  the 
rest  of  them  Sunday,  lie  does  not 
spray  for  blight  at  all.  When  it  is 
time  to  dig  he  is  busy  thrashing  and 
silo  filling.  By  the  time  he  gets  to  it 
the  ground  is  muddy  and  the  tubers 
nicely  bored  by  the  wireworms.  Tie 
digs  them  by  hand  in  the  cold  and  mud, 
and  lugs  them  down  into  the  house 
cellar.  lie  sells  in  small  lots,  poorly 
graded,  and  the  dealer  skins  him.  of 
course.  He  gets  some  cash,  to  be  sure, 
but  no  profit.  The  crop  has  been  a 
nuisance  and  a  worry  from  start  to 
finish,  and  he  and  a  few  thousand  like 
him  have  raised  enough  to  take  all  the 
profit  out  of  the  business  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  potato  men. 

The  potato  man  has  an  orchard  of 
HO  or  150  trees.  Tie  never  gets  time  to 
trim  them.  When  it  is  time  to  spray 
lit*  is  busy  with  his  potatoes,  and  they 
do  not  get  sprayed.  When  it  is  time 
to  pick  he  is  busy  digging  and  storing 
bis  potatoes.  About  the  last  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  with  half  of  the  apples  already  on 
thi'  ground,  he  shakes  off  the  remain¬ 
der.  All  hands  scoop  the  best  of  them 
into  crates  and  he  hauls  them  to  the 
station  and  sells  them  to  someone  who 
is  shipping  a  loose  car  for  about  enough 
to  pay  for  the  hauling.  He  has  lost 
money  on  that  part,  of  ids  farm,  and 
he  and  several  thousand  like  him  have 
put  enough  poor,  cheap  apples  on  the 
market  to  take  all  of  the  profit  out  of 
tin*  business  for  the  regular  apple  man. 

The  apple  man  keeps  a  few  dairy 
cows.  He  does  not  know  much  about 


best  fitted  for.  and  then  put  all  of  your  capital  and 
thought  and  energy  into  producing  that  one  thing 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  of  the  very  highest,  final 
ity.  and  sell  it  through  the  co-operative  association 
handling  that  line.  Couldn't,  we  all  save  a  lot-  of 
work  and  worry,  and  all  be  much  better  off  finau- 
ei  a  1 1  y  ?  r.  l.  s p k  n  c  eh. 

New  York. 


Fills  maintained  throughout  the 
night,  at  the  west  and  north  of  the 
strawberry  patch,  might  prove  more  or 
less  helpful,  especially  if  considerable 
slightly  moist  material,  such  as  old 
straw,  corn  stover,  hay  or  swamp-grass 
be  used  on  the  burning  heaps,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  heavy  smoke  or  “smudge."  and 
' l  there  he  a  breeze  blowing  gently  from 
the  west  or  north  toward  tin*  area  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  strawberries.  Should  the 
atmosphere  be  so  quiet  that  the  smoke 
and  heat  would  rise  perpendicularly, 
the  fires  likely  would  not  be  of  much 
use.  It  obviously  is  quite  an  under¬ 
taking  to  attempt  to  warm  up  tin*  great 
out-of-doors,  but,  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  such  as  have  been  indicated, 
and  with  plentiful  material  for  fires, 
small  areas  sometimes  may  be  protect¬ 
ed  from  f  cost. 

2.  For  information  concerning  in¬ 
spection  of  plants,  address  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Columbus, 
O.  The  bureau  of  plant  industry,  a 
sub-division  of  the  State  board,  fur¬ 
nishes  inspectors  for  nurseries  and  or- 
cha  rds. 

•2.  The  described  injuries  to  raspber¬ 
ry  canes  are  inflicted  by  the*  snowy  tree- 
cricket.  The  only  practical  remedy 
seems  to  be  to  cut  out  and  burn  the 
punctured  canes  very  early  in  Spring. 
We  never  have  had  raspberry  canes  in¬ 
jured  by  rabbits,  although  unprotected 
fruit  trees  are  by  no  means  safe  from 
their  mischievous  work.  Raspberry 
canes  are  bent  downward  and  covered 
with  soil  in  those  sections  where  the 
climate  is  so  severe  that  the  plants 
not  thus  protected  are  subject  to  Win¬ 
ter  injury  by  cold.  While  the  first- 
year  canes  of  blackcap  raspberries 
readily  may  be  bent  down  and  covered 
with  soil,  the  larger,  taller,  stiffer 
canes  ot  subsequent  seasons  would  bo 
much  more  difficult  to  handle  in  that 
way.  Moreover,  practically  all  of  our 
better  known  varieties  of  raspberries, 
both  red  and  black,  are  sufficiently 
hardy  in  canes  that  Winter  protection 
is  not  necessary  in  Ohio. 

4.  For  peach  trees  1  should  prefer 
the  northern  slope  of  ground.  Such  an 
exposure,  especially  among  our  steeper, 
more  rugged  hills  of  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  Ohio,  affords  more  shaded,  cooler 
coin! Lions  of  soil  and  air.  which  meas¬ 
urably  tend  to  retard  the  swelling  and 


Harnessing  the  Auto  to  the  Woodpile.  Fig.  201. 


Get  Hug  Square  with  the  Coal  Trust.  Fig.  202. 


1AM  inclosing  some  pictures  of  our  buzz  rig.  also 
of  a  pile  of  pole  wood  which  we  sawed  in  about 
1)4  days  with  three  men  working.  There  are  about 
21)  cords  in  pile.  As  you  will  note  by  the  picture,  wo 
use  the  car  for  power,  jacking  up  both  hind  wheels 
and  belting  from  there,  over  the  tires,  fully  blown 
up.  with  T  in.  belt  to  a  line  shaft  0  ft.  long,  iy4  in. 
through,  built  on  a  frame,  made  as  light  as  possible 
to  be  easily  moved.  Calculations  should  also  be 
made  for  staking  this  to  the  ground.  The  two  out¬ 
side  pulleys  on  line  shaft  are  20  in.  in  diameter,  and 
set  5(>  in.  from  center  to  center,  while  the  large 
pulley  used  for  driving  saw  is  20  in.  A  6-in.  belt. 
2‘ >  ft.  long  and  uncrossed,  is  used  to  drive  saw.  Pul- 
lev  on  saw  arbor  is  X  in.  in  diameter. 

Thus  by  using  both  wheels  we  save  the  wear  on 
differential  and  get  more  power,  and  it 
only  takes  three  or  four  notches  of 
gasoline  on  common  poles,  larger  ones 
a  little  more.  We  have  a  2X-in.  saw, 
and  it  does  not  bother  us  any  to  cut  to 
the  full  capacity  of  same,  no  balance 
wheel  being  used.  The  same  rig  has 
been  used  to  run  an  eight-horse  sepa¬ 
rator,  but  to  do  good  business  it  should 
have  a  governor  on  engine.  We  run 
feed  grinder,  cider  mill,  etc.;  it  will  do 
any  such  work  as  that  as  well  as  any 
power.  s.  m.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


Every  Farmer  to  His  Own  Job 


Frost  Protection;  Develop  Local  Trade 


1.  Wo  bought  a  20-acre  farm  a  year  ago  last  Fall,  and 
moved  on  if,  taking  with  us  10  fruit  trees  of  two  years’ 
growth.  They  all  grew  but  one  peach  tree,  which,  was 
washed  out  by  Spring  freshets.  We  set  out  B.oOO 
strawberries  (1.500  Kellogg's  Premier.  1,000  Farsou’s 
Beauty  and  1.000  Big  Joe).  They  made  a  .xjxl'cnjdid 
growth.  I  dusted  them  twice  with  Bordeaux  aiul  took 
excellent  care  of  them.  I  never  saw  a  finer  bed  of  ber¬ 
ries,  but  they  are  situated  on  low  ground  and  I  am 
afraid  of  late  frosts.  Do  you  think  large 
bonfires  along  the  north  and  west  would 
help  save  the  crop  if  we  were  careful  to 
keep  the  fires  going  all  night?  2.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  pateli  inspected 
this  Spring,  as  L  would  like  to  sell  plants. 
How  shall  I  go  about,  it  to  get  the  in¬ 
spector  here? 

•>.  i  also  set  out  a  thousand  raspberries 
last  Spring.  They  made  a  good  growth, 
although  some  of  them  were  ruined  by  an 
insect  that  laid  its  eggs  in  the  stalks. 
When  the  eggs  hatched  into  tiny  worms 
the  stalk  would  break.  Is  there  any 
remedy?  Babbits  injure  trees  and  plants 
here,  so  T  wrapped  all  my  red  raspberries 
in  newspaper  and  bent  the  black  canes 
down  and  covered  them  with  earth. 
Should  I  have  done  that?  4.  We  have 
TOO  peach  trees  and  as  many  grapevine's 
ordered  for  Spring  planting.  I  can  sot 
them  on  either  a  southern,  a  southeastern 
or  a  northern  slope.  Which  would  you 
advise?  5.  We  are  thinking  of  naming 
our  farm,  although  it  is  small  (20  acres), 
and  labeling  everything  that  goes  off  the 
place.  Would  that,  be  advisable  for  a 
small  place?  Wo  expect  to  cater  to  local 
trade,  which  is  very  good. 

Ohio.  MRS.  OSCAR  UTri'WKK. 
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Its  Up  to  You  as  a  Parent 

whether  you  feed  your  hoy  or 
0rl  real  building  food, or  some¬ 
thing  that  merely  “tastes  good” 

Grape  =Nuts 

furnishes  exactly  the  food  val¬ 
ues  needed  to  build  young  bod¬ 
ies,  and  the  taste  is  delightful 

Grocers  everywhere  sell  this 
staunch  wheat  and  malted  bailey  food 

Ready  to  eat  -  Economical 


A  WELL-FED  plant 
resists  disease. 

Potatoes,  Truck  Crops, 
Tobacco,  and  Sugar  Beets 
are  often  attacked  by 
diseases  that  thrive  on 
ill-fed  plants. 

The  effects  produced  on  these 
crops  by  Potash  hunger  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  a 
new  disease. 

Fertilizers  for  these  crops 
should  be  well  balanced  and 
should  contain  from  7  to  10 
per  cent,  of  Potash. 

You  can  get  plenty  of  Potash 
if  you  insist  on  having  it. 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 
H.  A.  Husc-n,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 


POTASH 
PAYS 


TO  PRACTICAL  DAIRYMEN:— 

Planting  the  right  ensilage  corn  is  a  long  step  toward  cutting  milk  production  costs. 
A  heavy  growth  of  stalk  and  well  glazed  ears  are  essential  for  high  feeding  value. 

After  a  long  period  of  experimenting  with  all  varieties  of  ensilage  corn,  we  settled 
upon  two  sorts  as  best  adapted  for  our  farms  in  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.  We 
have  since  spent  four  years  in  the  selection  and  development  of  our  own  strains 
of  Eureka  and  Long’s  Champion. 

The  W-G  Eureka  averaged  17  tons  per  acre  on  200  acres  last  season  and  gave 
better  results  than  ever  before.  Our  strain  of  W-G  Long  s  Champion  yielded  nearly  as 
well  and  because  of  its  earlier  maturity  is  better  adapted  to  the  region  north  of  Orange 
County.  N.  Y.  Both  varieties  fully  matured  on  our  farms  in  New  Jersey  last  year  and 
germinate  97  %  or  better.  We  have  a  limited  quantity  of  both  varieties  in  excess  of  our 
own  requirements  and  we  offer  the  balance,  especially  prepared  for  planting  at  $3.00 
per  bushel,  shelled,  sacks  included.  We  are  confident  that  a  trial  of  one  or  both  of  these 
varieties  will  prove  a  profitable  investment. 

Walker  Gordon  Laboratory  Co.,  Plainsboro,  New  Jersey 


For  Sale  SEED  POTATOES 

1  in n r<»\  c«l  Number  N  ine*,  lead  in  productivity,  uni¬ 
formity  ;•  lid  freedom  f*i  om  disease,  lired  by  tuber  unit 
ni'  tlioi  'lir  e  1911.  We  a  e  offering  this  llrst  class  stock 
ai  *1.10  nor  bn.:  5  Im..  *«>.»<>}  10  bn..  *12.  Cash  with 
order  I'll  is  stock  t  rented,  sprayed  and  Held  inspected 
for  disease  KJLKY  ItltOS.,  Seiinett.  New  York 


Annu  al  White  Sweet  Clover 

Guaranteed  Seed  of  Hughes  Variety 

lakes  the  growth  i  n  one  season  that  ordinary  cloy- 
rs  do i  n  t  wo.  Write  a  t  once  before  limited  supply 
9exhaurrtcd.  The  DcGra.ff  Food  Co.,  DcLrafi, 


Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  SEED  CORN 
We  pleased  many  last  year. and  can  do  the  same  this  year. 
A.  H  KISSER  ‘  -  Bainbridge,  Pa. 


Dependable  SEED  CORN 

BUY  HIGH  QUALITY  LUCE’  FAVORITE 
SEED  CORN  AND  NINETY  DAY  SEED  CORN 

Grown  on  my  farms,  $3.35  and  $3  per  bu.  Re¬ 
spectively.  Cash  F.  O.  B.,  Peconic. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Peconic,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CWEKT  CLOVER.  Biennial  Yellow.  5  to  7 

w  ft.  Superior  for  pasturage  or  hay— exceptional  for 
soil  improvement.  Unhulled,  He  lb;  hulled,  scan  lied . 
10c.  New  seed— good  quality.  Karly  Wilson  ami  Ilaber- 
landt  Soys  r<4  $1  per  bu.  Samples.  R.  M.  HANNA,  Skillm«n,  N  J. 

P _ ip|„„„  Best  White  Blossom.  Hulled,  for  *H.50  Bu., 

0We6T  Vfl  OVBl  liO  lbs.  A.  81  OOMINGDAlt ,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 


Get  This  Free  Book  on 

CORN 


Tells  how  you  can  grow  big 
plump  ears  like  these.  Your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  it.  Write  to 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Office  and  Works :  Portland,  Conn. 


opening  «>f  brnls  mid  blossoms  in  early 
Springtime.  However,  for  grapes,  the  more 
sunny  southern  or  -.outheastern  slopes  are 
preferable,  as  the  warmer,  drier  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil  and  atmosphere  are  especially 
suitable  for  grapes,  as  well  as  somewhat 
unfavorable  to  development  of  fungous 
trouble  to  which  the  foliage  and  fruit  are 
subject. 

5.  The  idea  of  naming  the  farm  is  a 
good  one.  With  well-grown,  carefully 
graded  fruit  products,  and  the  fruit  pack¬ 
ages  neatly  labeled  with  the  name  of  the 
farm,  a  demand  for  such  produce  doubt¬ 
lessly  soon  would  be  developed. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Drill  the  Japanese  Millet 

A.  B.  C.  inquires,  page  343,  about  seed¬ 
ing  to  grass  with  Japanese  millet.  From 
my  experience  it  is  impossible  to.  get  a 
good  stand  of  grass  where  the  millet,  is 
broadcast,  but  I  have  put  in  millet  with 
a  seed  drill  and  seeded  with  grass  seed 
at  the  same  time,  and  had  the  best  of  re¬ 
sults.  The  millet  makes  a  thick,  sappy 
growth,  and  after  the  broadcast  millet 
was  cut  and  the  sun  let  in  onto  the  catch 
it  died  out.  The  drilled  ground  was  old 
potato  ground,  with  a  coat  of  barnyard 
dressing  spread  on  and  then  disked  in,  not 
plowed ;  then  the  seeds  drilled  in.  with 
the  rows  running  north  and  south,  so 
that  the  sun  would  get  up  and  down  the 
rows  and  “harden”  up  the  grass  plants, 
and  when  the  millet  was  taken  off  the 
grass  stood  up  well  without  dying  down, 
making  t  lie  best  grass  stand  1  had  that 
season.  As  to  value.  I  consider  five  acres 
of  millet  equal  to  four  acres  of  corn. 

Piscataquis  Co.,  Maine.  F.  s.  c. 


“For  the  land's  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — A  dr. 
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Apple  Boxes 
and  Shooks 

Put  your  Apples  up  in  STANDARD 
WESTERN  BOXES  next  season 
and  get  top  prices.  Write  us  your 
requirements  for  estimate.  Car¬ 
load  lots  or  less. 

CARROLL  BOX  &  LUMBER  CO. 

627  East  18th  Street,  New  York  City 


nsure 

a  Good  Garden- 
Reap  Big  Crops 

Sow  Maule’s Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds.  Each 

lot  is  thoroughly  tested.  Our  44 
years  experience  and  4- leaf  clover 
guarantee  protect  you.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  1921  edition  of  the 

MAULE 

SeedBook 

176  pages  handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated— intelligently  written. 

Tells  what  seeds  to  use — when 
and  how  to  plant.  All  the  se¬ 
crets  of  garden  success. 


FREE 


Thousands  and  thousands 
of  gardeners  all  over  the 
world  use  this  greatbook 
and  Maule’s  Seeds,  year 
after  year.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  bulbs,  plants,  tools, 

etc.— in  fact  every¬ 
thing  for  the  farm 
or  garden  at  direct- 
to-you  prices.  All 
are  listed  in  this 
FREE  book.  Maule’s 
flower  seeds  and 
bulbs  produce  won¬ 
derful  flowers. 

Wn.  Henry  M.ule,  lac. 

2153  Arch  Street 
Phi  I  a . .  Pa. 


[AJJLB 

ED  I 


-■I»Z1 

fa....  „  . 

V-T'-'  I 


Cumberland  and  Gregg,  mixed.  100 

naspoerry  "lants  _ $«:  ooo— $7: 1,000— $14.  cuthbert. 

100— $1.50;  J.ooo— $12.  J.  K.  ORKRHOI.TZHt.  Hiffilntown,  Pa. 


10,000  Bushels 

heavy  weight  No.  9  and  Rural 
New-Yorker  potatoes  from  hill 
selected  stock,  inspected  and  cer¬ 
tified  by  College  of  Agriculture 
and  New  York  State  Potato  Ass’11. 
Prices  reasonable.  Address; 
Ontario  County  Certified  Seed 
Growers  Cooperative  Ass’n, 
R.  C.  BUTTON,  Manager 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


— Fruit  Trees — 

Millions  of  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry  and  other  fruit 
trees.  Complete  list  of  best  varieties.  Quality 
and  reliability  guaranteed.  Special  prices  on 
large  quantities. 

Send  in  your  list  at  once  and  have  reservation 
made  for  April  delivery. 

I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ’  SONS  CO. 

The  Monroe  Nursery.  Monroe.  Michigan 


TREES  8  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


A  GuaranUo  Worth  While. 
Express  Prepaid 

For  over  60  years  we  have  sup- 
plied  nursery  stock  to  people 
who  know  and  appreciate  the 
best.  Write  for  Catalogue  now. 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 
Spring  Hill  Nurserie*.  Box  33 
Tippecanoe  Gty,  (Miami  Coonty)  uoio. 


?/lCaMd 

/a  Trustworthy 
*  JHrlrees  U  Plants  1 

(  Amlwcan  Association^ 

Of  NUMIRYfllN 


ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

1  TO  *  FEET 

100  GENOIHE  ELBERTA 

tioti  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B.  New  Haven.  Missouri 

Gold  Coin  Seed  Potatoes  Gardiner,  Me. 
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The  best  we  have  ever  published. 
It  contains  invaluable  information 
concerning  both  Vegetables  and 
Flowers,  also  Lawn  Grass  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Seeds. 

It  is  arranged  to  make  selections  of  the  best 
varieties  easy  for  the  amateur;  and  cultural 
information  written  by  experts  will  help  you 
to  a  successful  garden. 

The  book  is  illustrated  in^colors  and  photo¬ 
engravings  showing  the  true  form  of  Vege 
tables  and  Flowers  offered  and  contains  a 
complete  list,  including  the  newest  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  etc.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  which  will  be  mailed  free,  if  you 
mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A  DREER 

714  716  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa 


WA  N  T  E  D 

200,000  R.  N.-Y.  Readers 

To  read  our  page  adv.,  March  5t.li,  page 
and  mail  us  their  order  for  plains 
direct  from  this  adv.  We  are  not.  only 
selling  you  the  best  plants  it  is  possible  to 
grow,  tit  a  reduced  price,  but  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  the  transportation  charges  on  all 
orders  received  direct  from  this  big  adv. 
Rush  the  order  now.  Don’t  wait  until 
the  last  minute.  It  will  pay  you  to  look 
tip  the  old  copy  now.. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


NEVINS  ’ 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS 

Uo  you  know  thar  you  can  obtain  more  health, 
pleasure  and  profit  from  a  garden  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries  than  from  any  equal  amount  of  land 
on  your  place  ?  My  beautiful  new  Catalog  greet* 
you  with  a  smile,  and  tells  you  something  about  our¬ 
selves  and  our  favorable  location  where  soil  and 
climate  combine  to  produce  plants  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  It  tells:  HOW  to  select  varieties  best  adapted 
to  your  soil  and  needs.  HOW  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  planting;-  WHEN  to  plant.  THE  different  sys- 
stems  of  small  fruit  growing.  HOW  to  plant.  HOW 
to  care  for  the  patch  HOW  to  pick  and  market  the 
fruit  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  prices.  HOW  to 
renew  the  patch  It  is  a  Fruit  Growers’  Guide  and 
whether  you  buy  your  plants  of  us  or  not  you  will 
need  this  helpful  book  -  "NFVINS*  Si'C’CFSS 
WITH  SMALL  FRUITS."  Send  for  your  copy 
today.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

ELMER  H.  NEVINS,  Ovid,  Midi. 


Strawberry 

PLANTS 

ALL  BEST  VARIETIES 

PLUM  FARMER 

BLACK  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
Write  for  Prices 

E.  M.  BINGHAM 

PENN  YAN  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  pure  breit  plants  at.  wholesale  prices.  (-tun  ran 
teeil  t-.  please  you.  or  money  refunded.  Amanda.  Big 
Joe.  I'- it  bach.  III.  Burrell,  Ford,  Duulup.  *0.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Chesapeak.  KellogM  Prize,  Premier.  Ltiplon,  Nig 
Oltmer,  *8.00  per  I  housaiid.  Col  bourns  Early,  Elate,  *10.00 
per  thousand  Klondyk*-,  Missionary,  tf.UO  per  thousand 
EVER-BEARING  VARIETIES,  Progressive,  Superb,  Peer¬ 
less,  Ideal,  1017,  Min nisotu.  *8.00  tier  thousand.  Order  from 
this  paper,  or  send  postal  for  free  catalog.  Deduct  fifty 
cents  per  thousand  when  ordering  live  thousand  or  more. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  R-4,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants  that 

WHITTEN’S  large  rooted  healthy  (| 
v  ’  *  strawberry  plants  are  the  result  of 
■  more  than  80  years’  successful  experience  and 
^  study.  Sure  to  grow  and  produce  large,  luscious 
^  berries  all  flnaaon.  EXCLUSIVE  WHITTEN  BE 

* 

* 


berries  all  season.  “KXCLUSIVE  WHITTEN  BERRIES: 

The  COLLINS  an  early  hardy  market  variety  and  EATON 
the  Strawberry  Suprama,  a  mid-season  variety  of  wonder 
ful  flavor  and  texture  are  our  leaders  Write  today  for  h 
beautifully  illustrated  Catalog,  full  of  valuublo  informa-  M 
tion  about  Strawberries,  Raspberries  and  email  fruits. 

It's  Free.  Send  a  postal  at  once. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN  S  SON.  OepL  11  BRIDGMAN.  MICH. 


I 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  foroup 
r rco Catalog!  Shows  you  how'you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the.  largest  Kerry  Box  and. 

Basket-  Factory  in  the  Country. 

Mm  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  1 11  New  A  Ibany  .Ida, 


STRAWBERRY 

Vlt  jSa ar  The  real  money  makers— the 

MLttH  I  worth  while  kinds  —  itu-lud- 
"" "  "  W  ing  the  three  BEST  EVEK- 
BR  AKERS.  A  good  assortment  of  other  profitable 
varieties.  Vigorous,  heavy  rooted  and  true  to 
name.  28  years  experience  in  growing  and  packing 
plants.  Prices  have  been  reduced.  Wholesale  prices 
on  large  amounts.  Our  FREE  CATALOGUE 
TELLS  THE  TRUTH,  a  valuable  book  for  the  grower. 

A.  R.  Weston  A  Co.,  W.  O.  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 
Get  our  catalogue  today  of  Harden  seed  and  plants. 

ROMANCE  SEED  &  PLANT  FARM.  c.  lew  i  San,  Cheswalii.  Del. 


f?rt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  end  of  the  first  week  iu  March  and 
real  Summer  weather.  The  mercury  for 
the  past  two  mornings  has  beeu  above  60 
at  sunrise  and  over  80  iu  the  early  after¬ 
noon.  Hut  March  is  the  most  treacherous 
month  in  the  year,  and  we  have  learned 
that  when  she  comes  in  like  a  lamb  we 
may  look  out  for  the  lion  before  the  end. 

I  no  longer  wonder  that  apples  are  high 
priced  down  here.  Our  retailers  buy 
from  local  jobbers,  and  they  buy  from  the 
commission  men  in  the  cities,  and  all  the 
various  profits  are  charged  against  the 
consumer.  Then,  too.  the  freight  and  ex¬ 
press  charges  are  something  awful.  My 
daughter,  over  the  bay  iu  Virginia,  sent 
ns  a  bushel  of  apples,  and  the  express 
charged  $1.16  freight.  What  she  paid  for 
the  apples  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  sure 
the  express  got  the  biggest  part. 

T  am  still  fighting  the  rats.  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  mice  that  destroyed  my  tomato 
plants,  bnt  find  it  is  rats,  and  that  they 
have  a  hole  under  the  brick  wall  of  the 
greenhouse.  T  propose  to  plug  that  inside 
the  house,  and  then  dig  down  on  to  il 
outside  the  house  and  pour  a  can  of  car¬ 
bon  bisulphide  into  the  hole  and  plug  it 
with  earth.  I  believe  that  will  get  them. 
They  eat  all  the  poison  that  1  lay  out  for 
them,  but  seem  to  thrive  on  it.  Now  I 
will  gas  them.  If  the  hole  was  a  little 
j  farther  from  11f»  buildings  I  would  put 
the  pint  of  carbon  bisulphide  down  in  il 
and  sot  a  fuso  to  it  and  blow  them  up. 
At  any  rate,  I  think  that  T  will  interfere 
with  their  domestic  arrangements. 

My  Southern  correspondents  keep  send¬ 
ing  me  the  circulars  of  the  “Great  Amer¬ 
ican  Coffee  Bean.”  and  doubtless  they  are 
finding  many  suckers.  This  worthless 
thing  will  not  attract  any  buyers  who  live 
North,  for  it  will  barely  ripen  seed  here. 
Two  years  ago  they  tried  to  sell  it  as 
Chicnsaw  Lima.  We  scotched  that,  and 
now  it  is  the  Great  American  coffee  bean. 
If  has  no  value  for  man  or  beast,  and  the 
Southern  subscribers  to  THE  It.  N.-Y.  can 
look  out  for  th(i  smooth-talking  agent  who 
offers  a  contract  to  take  all  the  beans  they 
will  grow  at  $6  a  bushel.  They  made  the 
same  offer  last  Spring,  and  T  have  tried  in 
vain  to  find  anyone  who  sold  the  beans  to 
them  for  $6  a  bushel. 

To  a  student  of  nature  it  is  a  never- 
ceasing  wonder  how  so  small  a  thing  as  a 
Begonia  seed  can  carry  over  life  in  a  dor¬ 
mant  state  and  have  the  power  to  de¬ 
velop  into  a  stately  plant.  Just  now  I 
have  a  flat  of  Begonia  seed  just  germi¬ 
nating.  They  are  green  dots  not  larger 
than  the  head  of  a  pin.  if  as  large.  Of 
course  they  tire  as  large  as  could  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  dust-like  seed,  for  If  there 
is  any  seed  smaller  than  those  of  the 
Begonia  I  have  never  seen  them.  The 
species  I  have  now  germinating  is  the 
e verblooming  strain.  1  grow  them  mixed 
in  color,  from  white  to  pink,  deep  rose 
and  scarlet,  and  they  eome  in  very  nicely 
here  for  bedding,  as  they  bloom  inveter- 
ately  all  the  time  and  stand  the  sun. 

The  zonal  geraniums  that  are  used  so 
much  for  bedding  in  the  North  are  useless 
here,  for  they  will  not  endure  the  heat  of  : 
our  sandy  soil  in  Summer  and,  no  matter  j 
how  pretty  thev  ma.v  be  when  set  out.  I 
they  soon  dwindle  and  stop  blooming,  lose 
their  leaves  and  generally  seem  miserable,  i 
And  yet.  well  attended  to  in  pots  on  the 
"orcli  or  in  window  and  porch  boxes,  they  [ 
do  very  well.  But  the  Begonias  do  so 
much  better  that  I  grow  a  good  many,  i 
Seeds  sown  in  mid-February  will  make  1 
-  ice  plants  for  bedding  after  the  middle  of 
May. 

T  A^  correspondent  and  reader  of  The  It. 
N.-A  .  sends  me  two  Irish  potatoes  and 
asks  what  variety  they  are.  It.  is  very  I 
hard  to  identify  tubers  positively.  One 
of  these,  the  smallest,  looks  like  the  type 
of  the  Farly  Rose,  but  it  may  he  Early 
Ohio  or  some  other  of  the  Early  Bose 
type.  The  other  and  larger  one  looks 
like  the  old  Snowflake,  a  round,  smooth 
potato,  with  shallow  eyes  and  few  of 
them.  Both  are  probably  early  varieties, 
but  are  different. 

W  riting  this  with  doors,  etc.,  open,  and 
tlie  sun  making  one  feel  like  pulling  off 
his  coat  and  taking  rake  and  hoe,  yet 
there  is  nothing  not.  planted  that  one 
could  safely  plant.  Were  we  sure  of  this 
weather  continuing  we  could  plant,  beans 
and  cukes  and  all  sorts  of  things.  But 
we  have  to  pinch  ourselves  to  remember 
that  this  is  only  March  iu  a  good  humor. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Onions  for  Pickling 

1  wish  to  plant  some  white  onions  for 
pickling.  What  would  be  the  best  time 
for  sowing  seed?  I  do  not  wish  these  to 
ripen  before  the  other  onions.  Would  it 
he  better  to  sow  seed  about  the  end  of 
•Tune?  Will  the  Prize-taker  or  Southport 
Large  Yellow  grow  in  this  climate? 

Walpole,  Mass.  n.  R. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  onions  for 
pickling  purposes  or  any  other  purpose 
as  late  as  the  end  of  June,  because  at  that 
time  the  seed  germinates  very  poorly,  and 
the  chances  wou’d  he  against  your  getting 
a  good  crop.  You  know  the  onions  like 
cool,  moist  weather  in  which  to  make 
their  growth.  The  best  time  (<»  plant  is 
from  the  lfith  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the 
sets  shouldn’t  keep  for  a  long  time.  If 
put  in  a  cool,  dry  place  they  will  remain 
in  good  condition  for  many  weeks. 

The  yellow  onions  are  not  much  iu  de¬ 
mand  for  pickling  purposes.  Most  people 
want  white  onions.  Several  kinds  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  pickling  are  sold  in  file¬ 
stores,  White  Tripoli  being  among  the 
good  kinds.  e,  i.  f. 


TRACTION 

SPRAYER 


The  Best  Kind  of  Crop  Insurance 

Is  Spraying 


Use  the  Eureka  method  to  eliminate  bugs,  mold  and  blight.  Have 
bigger  crops,  with  less  work  and  cost.  I  he  increased  crop  in  one 
acre  of  sprayed  rows  is  enough  to  pay  for  a  Eureka  I  raction 
Sprayer  and  spray  material. 

This  is  the  easiest,  most  thorough,  most  economical  way  to  spray. 
It  saves  time  and  labor  in  the  hardest  and  most  necessary  job  in 
raising  potatoes,  tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage,  cucumbers, 
pickles,  tobacco,  beans,  strawberries,  celery,  sugar  beets,  clover, 
alfalfa,  etc.  May  be  equipped  for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes 
if  desired. 

The  Eureka  has  I,  2  or  3  nozzles  to  the  row  and  4,  6  or  more 
rows  per  boom.  Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width  rows.  Tank, 
pump  and  nozzles  have  strainers.  Nozzles  give  fine  and  coarse 
sprays.  Sprayers  of  1 00-gallon  size  have  3-cylinder  pump  of 
200-pound  pressure  ;  60  gallon  size  have  double  action  pump  of 
125-pound  pressure 

A  dealer  near  you  has  a  Eureka  Sprayer  for  you.  Write  for 
his  name  and  for  complete  catalog  of  Eureka  farming  equipment. 


Eureka  Mower  Co., 

Box  880  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


The  Eureka  spray  boom  with 
two  nozzles  per  row  is  unique. 
It  thoroughly  covers  high  or  low 
plants.  Nozzles  can  be  placed 
at  various  angles.  The  same 
booms  will  spray  broadcast  in 
alfalfa,  oats,  etc. 


Maloneys 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENT  AT,  TREES 


Maloney  Trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  lrum-  m  d  Tree  from  disease  l«v  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  New 
’  ol  k  State.  rhe|,e  is  going  to  he  n  shortage  of  fruit  trees  this  year,  because  most  nil  fruit  tree  seedlings 
eome  from  France,  and  owing  to  the  war  the  number  sent  to  the  United  States  for  years  has  beeu  wav  be- 
1  >w  the  usual  shipment.  Be  sure  and  get  your  order  in  early  so  as  not  to  be  disappointed 


We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  growers  and  we  have  this  year 
issued  a  novel  Descriptive  Catalog,  that  te  Is  the  things  you  ought  to  know 
about  our  business.  Write  for  your  ci  py  today— it’s  t  ree.  No  order  is  too 
big  or  none  too  small  for  us  to  bundle  personally,  w®  prepay  transportation 
charges  on  all  orders  lor  ovor  S7.50. 


MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  C0„  7fw£vS£K, 


PIONEER  NURSERIES 

Danville,  N.  Y. 


^Trustworthy 
VTrees  4  Plants 

.  HlsIMI 

I  Amzjocan  Association  ’ 
or  M/roejnrrtc* 


0 


ree  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS  ROSES  bVINES 


HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 

BUY  you r  fruit  trees  from  pioneer 
nurserymen  of  long-established 
reputation  for  quality 
of  stock  and  efficient 
service.  Baknes’ 
Trees  are  sturdy, 
grown  to  thrive 
under  Northern 

conditions.  Standard 
varieties  of  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and 
cherries.  Especially 
fine  offerings  this 
Sprlngof  oneandtwo. 
yeur-oid  apple  trees 


Write  today  for 
1921  price  list 


Visitors  welcome. 
_ ____  Come  and  see  us. 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Perfect  Trees  GUARANTEED 

You  cun  rely  on  our  38  years’  reputa¬ 
tion  for  square  dealing.  Kelly’s  tret  s 
(all  varieties  tare  sturdy  and  well  rooted, 
perfect  specimens  mid  guaranteed  to 
satisfy.  You  take  no  risk  !  The  prices 
are  reasonable.  Seed  tar  1921  Free  Catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1 160  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


ynor  fruits  and  vegetables 

‘even  when  there  is  no  fungus* 


REG.  U  S..  PAT  OFF 


TRADE  MARK  REG  1ST  EKED 


Read  about  Pyrox.  the  combined  poison  and  fungicide,  in  the  April  9th  issue  of  this  paper- 
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Let  a  Planet  Jr.  Work  for  You 

Instead  of  leaning  over  a  hoe,  or  bending 
down  to  sow  by  hand,  walk  upright 
pushing  your  Planet  {r.,  which  by 
its  scientific  construction  does 
your  work  with  a  fraction  of 
No.  17  the  labor, 

and  does  it 
better. 

The  seed¬ 
er  places 
garden 
seed  at  the 
proper 
depth  and 
distance 

apart,  saving  seed  and  insuring  a  better  crop. 

The  hoes  and  cultivator  teeth  cut  or  uproot 
the  weeds  and  turn  the  soil  with  a  speed  and 
thoroughness  far  superior  to  ordinary  hand  tools. 

Use  a  Planet  Jr,  to  save  labor  and  time,  and  to 
raise  more  and  better  vegetables. 


No.  17  Planet  Jr.  Single  Wheel  Hoe  is  the  highest  type  of  single 
wheel  hoe  made.  A  hand  machine  whose  light,  durable  con¬ 
struction  enables  man  woman  or  boy  to  work  the  garden  in  the 
best  manner. 


No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill 
and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Sin¬ 
gle  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and 
Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds,  covers 
and  rolls  the  row  and  marks  the 
next  one,  all  at  one  passage.  In 
cultivating  it  either  straddles  the 
rows  or  runs  between  them.  A 
splendid  combination  for  a  large 
garden. 

Write  for  the  72  paRc,  free,  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  showing  Planet 
Jr.  Implements  of  every  de¬ 
scription  and  explaining  their 
use. 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Box  1107V 

Philadelphia 


No.  25 


& 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  grapes  mailed  for  25c. 

Catalog  free.  LEWIS  R0EBCH.  Box  E  Frsdonia,  H.T. 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Early  maturing  Cabbage  Plants  of  the  best  varieties 
Make  cabbage  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  your  hot 
house  plants.  Karly  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield  and 
Succession  :  $1.50  per  1,000;  5,000  for  $? ;  10,000  for 
$18.50;  20.000  for  #26— by  expi  ess.  Add  $1  per  thousand 
to  above  prices  if  you  want  them  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  COMPANY.  Yongcg  Island.  S,  C. 

MAKE  YOUR  1921  GARDEN  BETTER 

by  planting  the  K.uiisns  TI1TT  DI  AlkTTPC 
CABBAGE  ONION,  TOMATO  11“  1  rLrtlNlS 
and  POTATO  PLANTS,  all  varieties,  500  postpaid,  $1  50; 
1,0110.  S2.50;  by  express,  $2.|  Special  price  large  lot*. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TIFT  PLANT  COMPANY  •  ALBANY,  CEORCIA 

DA  U  I  f  A  C  The  finest  of  all  flowers, 
-rw.  II  1_«  M.  y-%.  •■-'direct  from  grow  er. 
Strong  tubers,  guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Full  cultural  directions  with  every  order.  No  order 
too  small.  Send  for  list.  E.  J.  SCHULER  Wyaitdancli,  N  Y. 

American  Nut  Journal 

THE 

New  and  Standard  varieties.  Bushel  Basket,  St.  Martin. 
etc.  New  Price  List  Free.  A,  B.  EATKAItl  IHt.  Mur. don,  N.T, 

n  -nhnrru  n,,<l  Everbearing  Strawberry  IMunta. 

naXpUBrEj  Money  making  varieties.  Guaranteed  pure 
Kedueed  prices.  List  free.  BERT  BAKER,  lloosirk  KslU,  H.Y 

BERRY  PLANTS  -75  Varieties 

Honest  Goods.  A.  G.  Blount,  Hastings,  N.  X. 

D-t  Bliss,  Cobbler,  Coin,  Giant.  Mountain.  Norther 

I  0T8T068 Ohio, Hale! irh. Six wkt*.  Others.  C.W.Ford.Fishers.N.Y, 

For  Sale  BLACK  RASPBERRY  TIPS 

100 Thousand.  Strong  plants, $15  per  M.  E.F. Ktin,  Ctn«v»,N.1. 
n  1C  .JD.l.U.n  illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

best  been  r  oratoes  *. «.  am>ri»«k  sons,  h.imt.,  n.  y. 
CiantlSTooming  Pansies  ^?&;:;lTd,Z',T«;r*r 

Post  Paid.  Mat  free.  w.  R.  KORIt  A  SON.  Hartley,  Delaware 

Certified  RUSSET  SEED  POTATOES 

Grow  n  from  lull-selected,  treated  seed.  Yielded  365  bn. 
per  a.  Write  for  price.  F.  K.  Hollenbeck.  Tally,  N.Y. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS  HoneySw,-et' Plmn  Far 


100.  Cuthbert,  (Hed)  $2 


- liter,  (Black  Caps.)  $5- 

100.  W.  HILBERT,  Oxford,  N.  T. 


A  okne  Uiileaehed. packed  in  bugs,  $18 
W  OOd  A  snes  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 

\V.  H.  LEIIlY,  -  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

PAIINTRY  Are  yon  seeking  Information  on  any  sub- 
n  aas  e  ject  that  has  to  do  with  country  life?  We 
BOOKS  specialize  In  hooks  on  the  farm,  the 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  garden,  trees,  shrubs, 
landscape  gardening,  plants  under  glass,  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers.  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  garden  archi¬ 
tecture.  birds,  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  outdoor  sports, 
etc.  From  thousands  of  books  we  have  selected 
the  TIKI  best.  Send  stamp  for  our  new  catalog  No.  4. 
ft.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO..  Inc.,  448a  W  37th  SI  ,  New  York  City 


Success  Depends  on  Perfect, 

Carefully  Selected  Stock 

We  offer  a  finer  selection  than  ever  before 
of  Stra  w  berries,  giant  Raspberries  and  HlaelcheirieM, 
sturdy  Currants  and  Goose  berries,  strong,  well-rooted 
Grapes  and  all  kinds  of  hardy  Garden  Roots. 

You  will  also  linda  complete  assortment  of  Ornamental 
Plants  offered  in  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  101. 
which  will  be  sent  free, 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  162,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
For  43  Years  a  Specialist  in  Berry  Culture 

DCDDV  DI  Aftl TC  Vegetable  Plants 

DLlflfl  rum  I  0  Flower  Hants 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest,  met 
productive  and  ever-bearing  varieties;  RASPBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CUR¬ 
RANT.  GRAPE  PLANTS;  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB, 
HORSERADISH  ROOTS;  SAGE,  THYME,  MINT,  HOP 
PLANTS;  ONION  SETS;  BEET.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS, 
CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  CELERY,  BROCCOLI. 
EGG,  PEPPER, TOMATO, SWEET  POTATO,  KOHL-R  VIM, 
KALE,  LEEK.  LETTUCE,  ONION,  PA  RSI, KY  PLANTS; 
PANSY.  ASTER,  SALVIA,  SNAPDRAGON,  VERBENA, 
PHLOX  DRUM  MONDE  COSMOS.  MARIGOLD,  GAILLAR 
DI  V.  HOLLYHOCK,  DIGATALIS,  SHASTA  DAL  Y  and 
other  Annual  and  Pe  ennial  Flower  Plants  ;  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free,  harry  l  souiRft,  Gootl  Ground,  H.f. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Good,  strong  well  rooted  plants  at  *4.00  and  $6.00  per 
thousand.  Also  a  <  omph  te  line  of  the  best-  red  and  black 
raspberries,  hardy  black  berries,  fancy  gooseberries  and 
currants,  a  large  stock  of  popular  g  ape  vine  .  .Many 
of  our  customers  are  making  from  $600,00  to  $1200.00  per 
acre  growing  berries  from  our  trull  plants.  Send  for 
our  free  catalog. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

KELLOGG’S  PREMIER.  BIG  JOE  CHESAPEAKE.  LUPTON. 
PARSON’S  BEAUTY  ami  TENNESSEE  PROtiriC,  SI  25  per 
100:  $8  per  1.000.  PROGRESSIVE  EVERBEARING  $1  50  per 

100:  $10  per  1  ,()d0.  Catalogue  Free. 

IIAS1I.  I’EKIIY,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 

The  Million  Dollar  Strawberry  fH,"r*,r1ds'!0,  eli7J 

The  herr.v  for  the  millions  and  the  millionaire.  Read 
report  of  New  York  Experiment  Station  for  1920  and 
others  from  Massachusetts  to  Arkansas  in  free 
booklet.  Also  "  Howard  No.  17  versus  Premier." 
Address  the  introducer,  C.  E.  CHAPMAN.  North  Stonington,  Con  . 

CABBAGE  PROTECTION— M.  &  M.  Til r  Felt  Pads  will  prevent 
the  Maggot  destroying  your  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower. 
$1.50  per  1.000,  post  P  ' id  in  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Z»n-s.  A  trial 
offer  of  TOO  for  SOcti,  Postpaid.  MODERN  MFG  CO.,  P 
0.  Box  2864,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

ForSale  Horseradish  PLANTS 

iiv  the  100  or  1.000.  Write  for  prices. 

Henj.  Carter,  1006  New  Pear  St. ,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

STRAWBF.RRY,  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Fruit  t.i . .  lOinharh  and  Asparagus  roots.  Sveet 

pot  ill  seed  ('  tll  logue  free.  MICHAEL  N  B0RG0,  Vinelanit,  N.  J. 
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Sweet  Clover.  2<-  p  stage. 
R.  S  Springfield.  Ohio 


Homely  Joys  of  the  Country 

Spring  is  iictuiilly  here.  We  admit 
that  it  is  only  the  first  of  March  on 
the  calendar,  this  assertion  being  based 
on  th<‘  fact  that  little-sweet-voice  has  been 
heard  in  mir  backyard,  lie  is  a  very  tiny 
brown  bird,  and  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  he  has  no  scientific  name,  for  it  is 
the  glad  cheery  song  of  him.  shivering 
ont,  there  in  20°  above  zero  that  we  know 
him  by-  a  brave  spirit  hidden  away  in  a 
bunch  of  brown  feathers.  h'lsie.  dis¬ 
tressed  over  his  stockingless  condition, 
has  planted  a  relief  station  on  the  shed 
roof,  where,  aided  by  Daddy,  she  put  out 
crumbs  for  the  little  fellow. 

‘‘Tlut.  mother,'’  mourns  she.  “how  does 
he  ever  keep  his  feet  warm?  Such  tiny, 
teeny  toes,  without  anything  to  cover 
’em.”  And  then  little-sweet-voice  breaks 
into  the  conversation  with  his  gay  lilt  and 
drives  her  doubts  away.  Mow  could  he 
sing  like  that  if  his  toes  were  cold? 

To  little  two-year-old  Jane,  for  whom 
music  exists  only  in  tlx*  victrola,  sleepy 
time  songs  and  Daddy’s  whistle,  he  is  a 
puzzle,  a  mystery  She  looks  along  Dad¬ 
dy’s  finger  to  the  limb  of  the  pear  tree, 
hilt  cannot  see  him  sitting  there,  and  in 
delighted  bewilderment  cries,  “Where’s 
moozie?” 

Today  the  weather  is  warmer,  but  there 
is  a  hint  of  melting  snow  in  the  cool  south 
breeze.  The  backyard  is  thawed  out  into 
soft  black  mud.  and  seems  possessed  of 
an  anpetite  for  little  girls'  rubbers.  We 
expect  at  any  moment  to  hear  the  first 
robin.  While  darning  sedately  at  the 
stockings  we  hear  Daddy  clattering  about 
down  cellar,  putting  another  quantity  of 
potatoes  into  the  hath  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate.  I  itlle  Jane  knows  where  there  is 
a  knot-hole  in  the  floor  that  will  let  her 
look  right  down  where  Daddy  is.  Tt  is 
fun.  too.  to  put  a  finger  through  this  hole 
to  1>»“  pulled,  to  let  teaspoons,  silver 
knives,  pencils,  down  by  it.  So  on  knees 
and  elbows  little  Jane  watches  Daddy 
work.  She  has  seen  it  done  so  often  that 
it  has  become  an  old  story.  Tt  is  light 
down  cellar.  There  is  a  big  pile  of  very 
large  potatoes  in  each  bin.  a  bin  of  red 
apples,  a  cupboard  of  canned  fruit  along 
one  side,  and  rows  of  crates  filled  with 
potatoes  from  the  piles.  Daddy  puts 
crates  along  a  vat  of  swimming  potatoes 
wh'eh  be  scoops  out  with  a  wire  shovel 
till  the  crates  are  full.  Then  he  sets  them, 
up  corner-wise  against  the  wall  to  drip: 
the  windows  are  open  and  the  air  sweeps 
through  to  dry  them.  Having  accom¬ 
plished  this  much.  Daddy  gets  more  po¬ 
tatoes  to  put  in  the  vat.  and  so  on.  Be¬ 
sides  these.  Mother  has  more  in  the  front 
rooms,  that  she  calls  sun  sprouts.  Tt 
looks  very  interesting  in  there  to  little 
Jane;  the  brown  rug  is  rolled  up.  and  bow 
she  would  enjoy  fingering  about  in  the  lug 
trays  ;is  Mother  does,  if  only  everyone 
were  not  so  determined  that  she  shouldn’t 
get  in. 

This  knot-hole  is  the  quickest  means  of 
communication  with  the  cellar,  and  now 
by  knot-hole  wireless  we  receive  an  nivi 
tation.  “I’m  going  to  burn  the  brush  pile 
down  by  the  woods.  Want  to  com* 
along?” 

Stockings?  Hurrying  on  our  wraps  we 
find  Daddy  collecting  a  bunch  of  kindling, 
a  bottle  of  kerosene,  and  a  few  matches. 
Tiger  Oeorge  is  taken  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  hustled  out.  too.  He  seems  to 
fool  that  the  occasion  demands  something 
spectacular,  like  ruling  up  to  the  top  of 
the  small  cedar  by  D"  house,  but  here  he 
s:ts  at  the  bo,*'-ni.  whipping  bis  tail  from 
v;dc  to  sidi*  ami  gaz!ng  at  a  snot  about 
half  way  mi  (In*  trunk  which  is  encased 
in  a  short  length  of  old  stovepipe.  Last 
Spring  when  birds  began  to  nest  he  start¬ 
ed  up  one  day  to  set*  if  the  same  robins 
had  come  back  again.  He  made  his  usual 
getaway — a  dart  of  tiger-striped  fur.  ex¬ 
tended  claws  and  wild  yellow  eyes.  Tint 
something  went  wrong  about  half  way 
lip.  His  claws  skidded  on  something  hard, 
shiny  and  altogether  Impenetrable;  he 
came  down  with  a  thump.  That  was  not 
all.  either,  for  some  peonle  standing  by 
saw  him  and  laughed.  How  they  laughed 
— until  they  saw  how  miserable  it  made 
him  And  from  a  position  on  the  low 
truck  wagon  his  brother  Jimmy  sat  watch¬ 
ing ;  if  cats  ever  smile  there  was  a  smile 
on  Jimmy’s  f‘>ce. 

Daddy  takes  out  his  watch,  planning 
to  he  back  in  an  hour  and  .”>0  minutes  to 
take  out  the  treated  seed.  "Dome  on  with 
us.  George.”  cries  Elsie.  We  start  out 
adventurously  over  the  wet  furrows,  slip¬ 
ping  lice.  and  saving  by  a  quick  step 
there,  the  nrschanee  of  a  lost  rubber. 
Daddy  leading  with  l’ttle  rod-headed  Jane 
riding  him  horseback ;  Mother  carrying 
the  lighting  materials  and  nicking  out 
steps  for  seven-year-old  Els:e,  who  in 
turn  is  encouraging  a  gray  wisp  of  a  cat 
that,  is  trailing  behind,  the  late  afternoon 
sun  shilling  d’nriv  tb-ongh  a  haze  of  low- 
lying  clouds.  Past  (In*  row  of  four  apple 
trees  that  are  left  from  the  old  orchard, 
over  the  brink  of  the  knoll  where  the  sand 
lies  deep  and  yellow,  tempting  Elsie  to 
drop  to  her  knees  and  run  her  hands 
about  in  it.  causing  little  Jane’s  knees  to 
wiggle  enviously  ;  sheering  around  the 
rim  of  the  valley  for  dry  footing  to  where, 
over  in  the  northeast  corner,  is  heaped 
the  makings  of  a  splendid  fire. 

This  brush  that  is  about  to  be  burned  is 
the  seraggly  hedge  tb-'t  so  often  tempted 
Dan  and  Molly  from  the  straight  and  nar¬ 
row  path  of  cultivating  last  Summer. 
Personally  1  rather  like  the  privacy  of  a 
hedge,  but  Daddy  says  that  a  well-rooted 
growth  of  wild  cherry  like  this  is  given  to 
intruding.  Tt  stops  a  little  farther  out 
from  the  fence  every  year,  until  you  have 
(Continued  on  page  490) 


E  MANURE 

RIZED 
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First  Among  Fertilizers 

Poultry  Manure  is  acknowledged  by 
agriculturists,  horticulturists  and  garden¬ 
ers  as  Nature’s  Most  Efficient  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  contains  more  nitrogen,  or  its 
equivalent.  Ammonia,  more  available  Phosphoric 
Acid,  or  its  equivalent.  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
and  more  Water  Soluble  Potash  than  any  other 
manure.  It  supplies  the  most  plant  food  in 
soluble  and  readily  available  form. 

Premier  Pulverized  Poultry  Manure  is  super¬ 
ior  to  all  other  manurial  fertilizers  because  of  its 
high  analysis  and  its  improved  condition  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  Special  Process.  The  raw  prod¬ 
uct  is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  which  elim¬ 
inates  all  surplus  moisture  and  kills  every  noxious 
seed  germ.  It  is  finally  pulverized  for  easy  and 
even  distribution  and  application.  It  is  organic 
and  stimulates  bacterial  action. 

This  Wonderful  Product  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  production  of  Flowers,  Lawns,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  It  has  all  the  excellent  qualities 
desired  and  none  that  are  objectionable,  and  it 

Produces  Results. 

Write  at  once  for  our  interesting  fertilizer  litera¬ 
ture,  samples  and  quotations.  All  Free. 

POULTRY  FEED  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  343  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


s^MIrows 

hale  II! 


Save  replanting  and  protect 
your  seed  corn  from  crows, 
other  birds  and  animal  pests 
by  using  "Stanley's  Crow 
Repel  lent."  Non  poisonous. 
Ready  I'oruse.  Notar,  lime, 
nr  plaster  required.  Will 
not  elog  your  planter.  In 
successful  use  for  over  ten 
years.  Large  can — enough 
for  two  bushels  of  seed  corn 
$1.50.  Small  can— enough 
for  one  bushel  $1  .OO. 

From  t/our  dealer  or  by 
mail  from  as.  Write 
for  circular. 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Company 

P.  O.  Box  II 

New  Hiitatn.  Conn. 


|  Stanleys  repeSent  | 


5WEET 
CLOVER 


Profitable  crop.  Splendid  ltay 
and  pasture-  quantities  of  seed. 
Better  for  sol  I  than  alfalfa.  Not 
attacked  by  clover  diseases.  Seed 
very  tttv  in  price  this  year  showing 
big  returns  on  small  investment. 
All  about  growing  and  harvesting 
your  clover  in  Scott’s  Eield  Seed 
Book  Write  for  tree  chart,  an- 
men  s  clover  questions. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 
64  Sixth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Get  Big  STARK  SEED  Catalog 

A  wonderful  book— color  illustrations— best  veg¬ 
etable,  flower,  farm  seeds  and  trees  at  popular 
prices.  Address  Box  1036 

STARK  BRO’S,  Louisiana.  Mo. 

Since  1816  ^ 
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CABBAGE  PLANTS 

FIJLWOOD  FROST-PROOF 

dill  stand  a  temperature  of  fifteen  degrees  above 
zero.  Plant  now  anti  bine  early  cabbage.  All  leading 
vat  ieties.  I 'rices  Ly  express.  1,000  to  4  000,  at  $2  pei 
1.000,  5.000  tied  over  at  $1.60  per  1.000.  By  parcel 

post,  prepaid.  I . or  60o;  600  for  SI. BO;  1,000  for 

82  60  Greater  Baltimore  Tomato  plants  same  prices 
a*  cabbage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  ot  money  re¬ 
funded.  I’.  It.  E  l  UVOOI).  Dept  8.  Tilton,  Gn. 


STRAWBERRY  FLANTS  ForSale 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL— PROGRESSIVE,  KELLOGG’S 
PREMIER  CHESAPEAKE, LUPTON 
CHESAPEAKE.  $6.50;  KELLOGG’S  PREMIER,  $6  GAN¬ 
DY.  |$4;  PROGRESSIVE,  $7;  BIG  JOE.  $5  60;  LUPTON, 
$6.5(1;  AROMA,  $4;  KLONDYKEand  MISSIONARY,  *3.75 
40  ..titer  varieties.  \Im>  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 

J.  KTIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdsle,  Md.  R.  No.  2 


Eaton’s  Golden-Yellow  Sweet  Corn 

.Inst  as  early,  twice  as  large  as  Holden  Bantam. 
Tnexcel'ed  quality.  Now  offered  for  first  time. 
Trv  it  anil  Be  convinced  30c  1  lb.:  $2.50  ten  lbs.  or 
over  TV.  (1.  KA  TON,  Fairport,  New  York 


rAnv  1C  l/imi/~'  Field  selected,  rack  dried, 
L-UKIl  Io  lililll  high  germination  Tm 

_  proved  C  h  a  ntpio  n  V  el 

low  Dent  seed  Corn.  $3  50  per  bushel  on  the  ear 
Increase  vnnr  yields  by  planting  this  wonder  Corn 
XV.  TV.  YVK1MAN  -  HumuielPtown,  Pa 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 
By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XVII 


timkens  MEAN  -  MORE  BETTER  FARMING  -  by  power 


Under  this  policy  the  season's  average 
price  will  be  fair.  Leave  the  monopoly 
of  food  to  the  speculators  and  the  trusts; 
neither  monopoly  nor  speculation  harmon- 
izew  with  co-operation,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  neither  can  succeed  when  co-opera¬ 
tion  operates  efficiently.  There  is  no 
monopoly  or  speculation  in  cranberries  or 
California  oranges,  or  in  bananas  or  Dan¬ 
ish  butter.  Dealers  monopolize  a  market 
only  when  co-operation  does  not  function. 
The  business  of  co-operation  is  to  get 
farm  food  products  from  the  producer's 
hands  to  the  consumer’s  door  in  reg¬ 
ular  supply  by  the  shortest  route  and  at 
the  least  possible  cost.  In  this  way  it 
increases  consumption  and  encourages 
production  by  natural  and  legitimate 
means.  This  is  not  a  monopoly  or  a  spec¬ 
ulation  or  a  business  for  profit.  It  is  a 
service  to  producers  who  make  their  legit¬ 
imate  profit  on  production.  If  is  the  le¬ 
gitimate  function  of  co-operation. 

Terminal  markets  are  essential  to  an 
economic  distribution  of  food  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  city  is  surrounded 
and  intersected  by  waterways  for  the 
cheapest  possible  form  of  transportation 
by  boats.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
traversed  by  a  network  of  electric  rail¬ 
roads  which  are  idle  during  several  hours 
of  the  night.  Its  steam  rails  penetrate 
to  the  heart,  of  the  city,  but.  its  food  is 
largely  dumped  on  the  extreme  narrow 
end  of  the  city,  and  carted  by  trucks  in 
the  most  expensive  form  of  transportation 
in  the  world,  through  narrow  and  con¬ 
gested  streets,  to  the  utmost  corners  of 
the  city.  The  waste  in  cartage  alone 
would  pay  for  the  terminals  twice  a  year. 
rI  he  waste  in  the  loss  of  products  that 
come  in  soft,  or  are  delayed  in  unloading, 
and  that  cannot  stand  cartage  because  of 
excessive  beat  or  cold,  would  probably  pay 
for  'the  markets  in  a  year.  The  saving  in 
speculators’  profits  would  build  and  ecpiip 
and  maintain  markets  in  glass  and  marble 
and  gold.  Hut  the  real  estate  owners 
where  the  markets  are  now  located  are 
organized,  the  dealers  are  organized,  the 
truckmen  are  organized.  All  of  them  put 
up  money  when  it  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage,  and  proceed  later  on  to  get  it  back 
by  a  little  heavier  toll  on  the  produce  that 
passes  through  their  hands.  The  State 
is  committed  to  terminal  markets.  So  is 
the  city.  Governor  Miller  recognized  the 
need  of  them;  but  the  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  joint  organiza¬ 
tion  of  land  owners,  dealers,  truckmen 
and  the  middleman  system  generally  sees 
the  chairman  of  the  invisible  government, 
the  word  is  passed  along  to  the  inner  cir¬ 
cle  at  Albany,  and  City  Hall.  New  York, 
and  the  old  system  remains  as  it  is.  Ter¬ 
minal  markets  should  be  located  where 
cars  from  all  the  railroads  leading  to  the 
city  could  run  cars  into  the  market  and 
discharge  their  products  directly  into 
sales  rooms  or  storage  rooms  as  required, 
and  also  where  food  from  boats  could  be 
discharged  by  automatic  machinery  into 
the  market.  The  market  should  have 
ample  dry  storage  and  cold  storage  ware- 
rooms,  and  every  modern  convenience  for 
loading  and  unloading  produce,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  it.  The  trolley  lines 
should  be  used  during  the  early  morning 
hours,  before  passenger  traffic  begins,  to 
distribute  milk  and  other  gross  products 
throughout  the  city.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  possible  to  have  a  terminal  market 
system  without  making  any  material  im¬ 
provement  in  the  cost  of  distribution.  It 
could  easily  be  organized  so  that  the 
dealers  and  trust  would  reap  all  the 
benefits  resulting.  The  system  should 
benefit  all  the  people  of  the  State,  pro¬ 
ducers  as  well  as  consumers.  This  makes 
a  State  job  of  it.  It  should  be  under 
State  centred  and  supervision  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Markets.  This  is 
why  we  have  so  persistently  insisted  that 
the  department  of  markets  should  be  kept 
as  a  distinct  department  entirely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  agricultural  department 
and  that  the  commissioner  be  elected  by 
vote  at  a  general  election.  No  deputy 
commissioner  in  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  would  ever  be  able  to  handle  the 
job  and  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
speculators  and  trusts.  The  French  mar- 

Continued  on  page  107) 


Fifty  Seven 
Million  Proofs 
That  the  Principle  Is  Rig'Ht 


Since  that  day  more  than  twenty  years  ago  when 
a  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearing  was  lirst  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  motor  vehicle,  the  principle  of  Timken 
Taper  has  remained  unchanged. 

Yet  during  those  years,  American  and  European 
manufacturers  have  used  more  than  fifty-seven 
million  Timkens.  And,  as  far  as  we  know,  not 
one  of  those  fifty-seven  million  Timken  Tapered 
Roller  Bearings  •'has  ever  been  replaced  by  any 
other  bearing. 

Fifty  Seven  million  Timken  Bearings!  Twenty 
years  of  service!  Not  a  single  Timken  that  we 
know  of  replaced  by  any  other  make!  Hardly 
a  tractor,  truck,  or  automobile  in  America  today 
that  does  not  boast  of  its  Timkens! 

Could  one  ask  for  more  convincing  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  design, 


and  construction  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  ? 

Because  of  their  superior  ability  to  carry  all 
loads  no  matter  from  what  angle  they  are  applied— 

because  they  carry  those  loads  with  negligible 
friction  loss — 

and  because,  when  the  inevitable  wear  that  must 
follow  motion  does  come,  a  simple  adjustment  or 
take-up  easily  and  quickly  made,  makes  them 
function  as  il  they  were  new,  Timken  Tapered 
Roller  Bearings  increase  efficiency  and  reduce 
upkeep  whenever  and  wherever  they  are  used. 

Thus  do  they  play  their  vital  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  More  and  Better  Farming  by  Power. 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co,  Canton,  Ohio 

Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  for  Tractors,  Farm  Implements,  Trucks 
Fassenger  Cars,  Machinery,  Trailers,  and  Industrial  Appliances 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  “More  and  Better  Farming  By  Power” 


Tapered 

ROLLER  BEARINGS 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

l/’Efh  Threshes  cowpeaa  and  soybeans 
jUL  *  IiU  from  the  mown  viues,  wheat, 
outs,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years, ”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand.”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Term.  Exp. 
Station.  Booklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  St  BeanThresher  Co. .Morristown, Teim. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  noC  handle 

I'ffigNS 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


The  FREDERICK  COUNTY  Combination  LIME  and 
FERTILIZER  SPREADER 


QUALITY 


Write  for  free 
Literature 


LATEST  OUT 

■‘Log  and  Tree 

"NJOW yoiTcanget  the  latest  WITTE  Aria 
Swing,  Lever  Controlled,  Force  Feed 
Log  Saw  for  sawing  up  logs  any  size, 

Moves  like  a  wheelbarrow — goes  any¬ 
where— saws  up-hill,  down-hill  or  on  level 
Cuts  much  faster  than  former  rigs.  Oper- 
ated  by  a  high  power,  frost-proof 

WITTE  4- Cycle  Engine 

Costs  only  25  to 50  cents  a  day  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Double  the  powerneeded  for  saw 
ing  logs  or  trees.  Perfectly  balanced 
Ct  ’  '*  *  * 


rig.  Can  be  used  for  belt  work 

New  WITTE  Tree  Saw 

At  low  cost  additional  yon  can 
now  got  the  new  WITTE  Tree 
Saw  Equipment  —  changes  Log 
Saw  to  Tree  Saw.  Saws  dowa 
trees  any  size. 

Send  for 


Complete  Log  Saw 

V.  O.  It.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
From  Fittsburyh, Fa.,  addiO-dO 

Don’t  buy  any  Log  Saw,  Tree 
Saw  or  Buzz  Saw  Outfit  until 
you  have  seen  the  new  WITTE. 
Lowest  priced  Guaranteed  rig  on 
the  market.  Cuts  much  faster  than  for¬ 
mer  rigs.  Ontestswocut2-ft.log  in  90 
seconds.  Tree  saw  cuts  ’em  close  to  the 
ground.  Goes  anywhere.  We  are  making 
a  special  advertising  price  NOW— So  write 
at  once  for  complete  description  of  this 
wonderful  outfit  FREE.  BRANCH  BUZZ  SAW  $23.50. 

Engine  Works 

1895  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1895  Empire  Bldg.*  Fits  burgh.  Pa. 


AND 


SERVICE 


COMBINER 


Exclusive  Patented  Features  place  the  Frederick 
County  Combination  Lime  &  Fertilizer  Spreader 

rmlf  H  ahead  of  others.  Kent!  why.  Spreads  evenly 
at  all  times  and  under  ail  conditions.  Spider- force-feed  with  chain 
agitators  insure  perfect  spreading  of  any  kind  of  lime,  ground  lime 
stone  and  commercial  fertilizer.  It  simply  cunnot  choke.  DontfOl 
ijuuntity  from  sent.  Throw  in  and  out.  of  geur  from  seat.  Built,  low- 
down  so  wind  doesn’t  blow  lime  over  driver.  Equipped  with  acre 
measure,  und  indicator  so  you  can  spread  quantity  you  desire  to 
spread  at  all  tunes.  Screen  and  lid  keep  out  foreign  matter  and 
rain.  Neck-yoke,  double  und  single-trees  furnished.  Designed 
and  built  of  materials  that  make  us  safe  on  our  absolute  f*  y 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  literature  and  low  pi 
quality  spreader  made. 

WOOOSBORO  LIME  SPREADER  COMPANY.  Uepl.  0.48,  Wooilsboro.  Md 


M  * 


Head'  about  Pyrox,  the  combined  poison  and 
fungicide,  in  the  April  9th  issue  of  this  paper. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  tret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Hardening  Meat;  Making  Microscope 
Specimens 

1.  Is  there  any  harmless  chemical 
which  will  turn  meat  hard?  2.  What  is 
used  in  cutting  microscope  sections? 

B.  M. 

1.  If  you  mean  something  that  will 
harden  meat  and  yet  leave  it  fit  for  use 
as  food,  there  is  nothing  except  the  well- 
known  mixture  of  salt  and  saltpeter, 
combined  with  drying,  that,  has  been  used 
for  many  years. 

2.  Microscope  sections  are  often  cut 
frozen ;  formaldehyde  is  often  used,  also 
a  chromate,  but  the  latter  stains  as  well 
as  hardens,  which  is  not  always  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  Many  changes  of  alcohol  of  very 
gradually  increasing  strength,  so  as  not 
to  distort  the  tissues,  are  also  sometimes 
used:  then  the  alcohol  is  replaced  by 
benzine  and  the  sample  “infiltrated"  with 
warm  paraffin.  The  sections  are  then  cut 
and  the  process  reversed,  the  section  be¬ 
ing  stained  while  in  weak  alcohol. 


Insulator  for  Retaining  Heat 

What  is  the  best  insulator  for  retaining 
heat?  It  need  not  be  fireproof.  How  do 
the  following  compare:  Asbestos  plaster, 
mineral  wool,  ground  cork?  E.  S.  R. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

So  lmndi  depends  on  how  the  insulator 
is  applied  that  we  hesitate  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  three  excellent  ones  you  men¬ 
tion.  As  it  is  really  the  air  which  insu¬ 
lates.  ground  cork  might  be  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  if  not  packed  too  tight,  but  as  we 
are  always  in  favor  of  something  which 
cannot  possibly  catch  fire,  we  are  inclined 
to  advise  mineral  wool  if  you  can  gel  a 
fluffy  article,  and  can  apply  it  conven¬ 
iently. 


Danger  from  Unexploded  Dynamite 

About  30  years  ago  some  rock  clearing 
was  done  with  dynamite,  and  some  years 
later  a  rock  was  moved  and  an  unexploded 
charge  found.  This  is  now  covered  with 
earth  and  rocks.  Is  it  likely  to  make 
trouble  in  future?  E.  F.  M. 

Attleboro  Falls,  Mass. 

No  one  can  tell,  but  the  chances  are 
very  much  against  it.  Much  depends  on 


the  way  the  charge  was  tamped  in.  Dyn¬ 
amite  is  a  rather  uncertain  proposition, 
and  has  no  “statute  of  limitations'’  to  run 
in  your  favor.  Better  continue  to  for¬ 
get  it. 


Use  of  Fire  Extinguisher 

How  are  the  carbon  tetrachloride  fire 
extinguishers  mentioned  in  The  II.  N.-Y. 
to  be  used?  F.  B. 

Perry,  O. 

I)o  anything  you  can  to  get  the  liquid 
sprinkled  on  or  about  the  fire.  It  acts 
by  blanketing  it  with  vapor,  so  the  air 
cannot  get  in  to  feed  the  flame. 


Sound  Vibrations 

If  a  tree  fell  in  a  forest  and  there  was 
no  ear  within  hearing  distance,  would 
there  be  any  sound?  JI.  N.  <T. 

Erie,  Pa. 

This  is  an  old  trick  question,  and  it  is 
all  a  matter  of  definitions.  If  a  tree  falls 
or  a  butterfly  lights  there  is  a  condition 
set  up  in  the  air  which  we  call  a  vibra¬ 
tion.  If  that  vibration  is  sufficient  to 
excite  the  nerves  of  the  ear,  we  name  it 
a  “sound"  ;  if  it  is  not.  we  do  not  “hear’ 
it.  ■  though  we  may  perceive  it  in  other 
ways,  as  air  vibration.  If  you  want  to 
debate  something,  better  follow  the  Greeks 
and  consider  that  motion  is  impossible 
for  a  thing  cannot  move  where  it»is.  since 
then  it  would  cease  to  be  there,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  cannot  move  where  it  is  not. 
Now  where  it  is  and  where  it  is  not  com¬ 
prise  all  space. 


A  Petrified  Potato 

1  send  herewith  a  potato  which  has 
changed  into  stone.  How  do  you  account 
for  it?  mbs.  w.  c.  il. 

Berwick.  Me. 

The  sample,  which  was  evidently  a  po¬ 
tato,  certainly  looked  like  agate  when 
broken,  but  it  had  not  changed  into  stone. 
Tt.  had  simply  dried  up.  But  before  it 
dried  up  the  starch  had  been  changed 
into  a  slightly  soluble  form,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  starcdi  grains  bad  blended  into 
a  gummy  mass.  On  soaking  and  treat¬ 
ment  with  a  trace  of  iodine,  the  core 


nective  tissue  network  appeared  filled 
with  semi-soluble  starch.  IIow  the  starch 
was  changed  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  a  potato  with  some  sort  of 
decay  or  rot  in  it.  which  turns  it  to  a 
jelly-like  mass  before  it  actually  decays, 
and  the  bo«t  guess  is  that  something  of 
this  sort  had  taken  place,  and  then  the 
potato  dried  up  before  it  could  rot  any 
more. 


Varnish  for  Wallpaper 

Flow  can  I  remove  varnish  from  wash¬ 
able  wallpaper  and  what  is  the  best  var¬ 
nish  to  use  on  such  paper?  Mrs.  w.  t. 

Wortendyke,  N.  J. 

We  doubt  if  you  can  remove  the  var¬ 
nish  without  at  the  same  time  removing 
the  coating  on  the  wallpaper  that  makes 
it.  “washable,”  since  that  is  also  a  sort  of 
varnish.  However,  you  can  try  equal 
parts  of  benzine  and  denatured  alcohol, 
with  due  precautions  as  to  lights  in  the 
room,  as  the  mixture  is  very  inflammable. 
As  to  the  varnish  to  be  used  in  future,  we 
can  only  suggest  a  very  pale  copal  var¬ 
nish  if  you  can  get  a  good  grade.  A  gen¬ 
uine  white  shellac  or  sandarac  might  do 
fairly  well. 


Homemade  Shampoo 

What  is  a  good  shampoo  for  home  use? 

Tampa,  Fla.  J.  A.  P. 

The  basis  of  all  good  shampoos  is  a 
coeoanut  oil  soap.  You  can  get  cocoanut 
oil  in  small  lots  under  the  name  of  “nut 
butter”  or  “nut  margarine,”  and  to  this 
other  oils  may  be  added  to  give  body,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate 
of  potash.  An  equal  mixture  of  cocoanut. 
cottonseed  and  lard  oils,  saponified  with 
caustic  potash  (caustic  soda  makes  it  too 
insoluble,  but  can  be  used),  and  with 
about  five  per  cent  excess  carbonate  of 
potash,  will  shampoo  even  with  hard 
water.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how 
much  caustic  potash  will  be  needed ;  it 
varies  with  the  oils  a  little.  Start  with 
eight  or  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
oil  in  water,  five  times  the  weight  of  the 
oil,  and  add  either. more  potash  or  more 
oil  after  boiling  a  few  hours.  Then  add 
the  carbonate  of  potash  and  allow  to  set¬ 
tle  or  strain  when  cold.  It  will  work  as 
well  or  better  if  not  quite  clear. 

Perfuming  may  be  avoided  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  tar.  You  then  have  a  “tar 
shampoo,”  but  if  you  must  perfume  it 
stick  to  the  simple  oil  like  spike  lavender 
and  rosemary;  the  excess  of  carbonate 
will  kill  the  finer  odors. 
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The  Coming  of  Spring 

(Continued  from  page  494) 

to  defend  yourself  or  move  away.  So  last 
Fall  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  bushes 
around  our  border. 

Daddy  takes  a  circle  around  the  brush 
pile  and  selects  a  spot  on  the  south  side 
where  he  stops  to  sort  his  kindling.  While 
he  is  starting  the  blaze  we  mount  the  old 
rail  fence  close  by  and  gaze  off  specu¬ 
latively  into  the  dim  suggestive  stillness 
of  a  fine  growth  of  hickory,  oak  and 
chestnut.  George  climbs  up.  too,  not  to 
rub  and  purr,  but  in  the  semi-crouching 
attitude  of  a  wild  creature  sensing  dan¬ 
ger.  He  is  with  us.  but  not  of  us.  glar¬ 
ing  fearfully  into  the  quiet  shadows,  and 
shunning  Elsie’s  touch  as  she  tries  to  re¬ 
assure  him.  peering  upwards  uneasily  at 
the  movement  of  some  shifting  limb,  lis¬ 
tening  perhaps  for  the  ghostly  padding  of 
the  soft  gray  feet  of  an  ancient  enemy. 

Ah  !  Daddy  has  a  flame  started.  Out¬ 
lined  sharply  against  a  background  of  the 
blue-black  snow  cloud  which  has  covered 
the  sun.  the  ever  wonderful  beauty  of  its 
glow  catches  us  by  the  throat.  We  are 
overcome  by  the  elation  peculiar  to  watch¬ 
ers  of  fire  in  open  places.  How  many 
lonely  wanderers  have  been  soothed  and 
strengthened  in  the  light  of  a  simple  bon¬ 
fire  since  the  world  began.  Little  squeaky 
voices  come  from  the  burning  wood,  and 
little  Jane  laughs  and  claps  her  hands. 
Daddy  pushes  the  outside  limbs  up  to 
the  center  of  the  pile  with  a  long  stick, 
but  after  a  time  even  these  are  consumed 
and  we  find  ourselves  looking  down  upon 
a  heap  of  smoking  ashes.  Must  we  go? 
Judging  by  the  hands  of  Daddy’s  watch, 
it  is  time  to  start  back.  So  we  loiter  back 
to  the  sand  knoll.  Somehow  the  disap¬ 
pointments  of  the  year  just  past  have  be¬ 
gun  to  seem  as  mere  incidents ;  we  tell 
ourselves  that  he  who  makes  no  mistakes 
does  nothing.  Then  suddenly  we  face 
back  to  the  woods  and  search  the  tree 
tops  with  eager  eyes  There  he  is.  a 
red-breasted  thrush  in  the  top  of  a  big 
maple  ;  under  the  spell  of  his  silvery  notes 
we  are  aware  of  the  pushing  leaves  of 
daffodils,  the  smell  of  moist  brown  earth 
— the  stirring  of  dormant  creatures  be¬ 
neath  it.  the  awakening  of  a  new  year. 
We  have  heard  the  Spring  song  of  the 
first  robin. 

On  ahead  is  our  destination,  a  little 
gray  house  with  a  thread  of  thin  smoke 
that  seems  to  welcome  us  home.  Elsie 
wonders  in  excited  tones  how  many  eggs 
the  hens  have  laid,  and  little  Jane  is  clam¬ 
oring  for  more  speed,  hoping  Daddy  will 
gallop.  I  can  almost  see  those  stockings 
waiting.  Ixist  time?  No.  indeed;  just 
plav  time.  mrs.  f.  ii.  unger. 


Gut  tfie  Cost  of  filter  Comfort 


Sectional  View  of  Convector 


Note  triple  casing  and  corruga¬ 
ted  air-spaced  inner  hood  of  heavy 
galvanized  l  ron  that  prevent  heat 
waste  and  keep  cellar  cool. 


WOULD  you  like  to 
heat  all  your  house 
— every  room — and  save 
l/3  to  I/2  on  your  fuel 
bills?  Thousands  of  home 
owners  have  proved  it  can 
be  done  with  this  most 
easily  installed  and  cared 
for  heating  system. 

MUELLER  “Big  3" 

CONVECTOR 

( Pipeless  Heating  System) 

is  the  pipeless  heating  system  that 
makes  air — just  plain  air — cut  your 
fuel  bills.  It  will  fill  every  room  in 
your  home,  upstairs  and  down,  with 
warm,  moist,  healthful  air  at  lowest 
fuel  cost. 

Whether  you  have  four  or  eighteen 
rooms  there  is  a  size  that  is  positively 
GUARANTEED  to  heat  all  your 
house  comfortably.  It  can  be  installed 
in  less  than  two  days  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  home.  No  pipes  cr  rad¬ 
iators  necessary — no  cellar  too  small. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Mueller  Book — 
the  book  that  proves  it  is  cheaper  to 
be  comfortable.  Read  what  others 
say  of  this  wonderful  system  and  its 
three  big  exclusive  features.  Learn 
how  Mueller  engineers  will  give  you 
FREE  heating  advice.  Write  today. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co. 

227  Reed  St  Established  1857  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Makers  of  Warm  Air — Steam — Vapor — 
Vacuum  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Systems 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

24  other  distributing:  points.  Immediate 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


Built  Better  -Lost  Longer 
•  Bo  BetterWork  • 


ESPECIALLY  designed  for  the  farms  of  the  East  and 
made  of  good  materials  specially  treated  for  strength 
and  long  wear,  Syracuse  plows  have  been,  for  the  past 
50  years,  a  vital  factor  in  Eastern  farming.  They  are  built 
better,  they  last  longer,  and  they  do  better  work. 

JOHN  DEERE 

SYRACUSE  ''plows0 


There  is  a  type  of  Syracuse 
Plow  to  fit  your  every  plowing 
condition.  These  plows  are  the 
result  of  years  of  study  and 
experiment  with  the  many  types 
of  soil  found  in  different  sections, 
and  are  designed  to  meet  and 
overcome  your  plowing  difficulties. 

General  purpose  plows  for  hard, 
dry  or  gravelly  land ;  hillside 


plows  on  which  the  bottom 
swivels,  permitting  you  to  turn 
your  land  all  one  way ;  plows 
with  slat  bottoms,  specially  adapted 
to  sticky  soil ;  these  plows  are 
made  for  you  in  the  Syracuse 
line.  They  may  be  had  in  a 
variety  of  bottoms,  such  as  full 
chilled  or  full  steel,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both  chilled  and  steel. 


You  can  inspect  the  Syracuse  Plows  at  your  John  Deere  dealers.  Be 
sure  and  see  them.  Write  us  for  a  folder  describing  them.  Also  ask 
for  “Better  Farm  Implement.1-,”  a  book  of  114  pages,  illustrating  and 
describing  the  complete  line  of  John  Deere  tools.  It  s  Free  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Package  SW-b37. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

(Continued  from  page  495) 

ket  in  Paris  affords  a  good  suggestion  for 
tiie  management  of  our  terminal  markets. 
There  should  be  licensed  inspectors  to 
certify  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  and 
public  weighers  to  give  certificates  of 
weights.  Salesmen  should  be  men  of  good 
character  and  good  record,  licensed  and 
bonded  to  make  accurate  and  prompt  re¬ 
turns  to  shippers.  Co-operative  salesmen 
should  have  preference  of  space.  All  sales 
should  be  open  and  all  records  of  sales 
public.  No  secrecy  should  be  permitted. 
Sales  and  deliveries  should  be  made  di¬ 
rect  as  possible  to  the  retail  storekeeper. 
Auction  sales  should  be  permitted 
when  conditions  are  warranted. 

In  the  absence  of  terminal  markets 
co-operative  exchange  must  provide  ware¬ 
houses  suited  to  their  needs.  One  large, 
well-organized,  clean  and  orderly  co-oper¬ 
ative  warehouse  and  salesroom  would  be  a 
valuable  asset,  and  it  is  imperatively 
needed.  It  would  pay  handsomely  from 
the  day  it  opened.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  the  dealers  controlled  the  market, 
and  that  they  would  defeat  any  such  at¬ 
tempt  by  farmers  to  market  their  own 
products  in  this  market.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foods  and  Markets  forever  dis¬ 
proved  that  theory  in  1915  and  1916. 
With  only  a  little  personal  capital,  and 
only  improvised  facilities  and  no  organi¬ 
zation  of  producers,  it  received  in  indi¬ 
vidual  shipments  and  sold'  ifor  shippers 
$1,000,000  worth  of  farm  products,  the 
first  year.  These  shipments  consisted  of 
everything  from  a  deacon  skin  to  a.  car¬ 
load  of  wheat.  Some  of  the  sales  were 
by  auction  and  some  bv  private  sale.  At 
the  time  the  work  was  terminated  the 
department  was  the  largest  receiver  of 
fresh  eggs  in  the  city,  and  continuously 
led  the  market  in  prices  for  them,  forc¬ 
ing  up  the  published  quotations  and  ad¬ 
vancing  prices  for  all.  Its  work  stopped 
the  cartage  charges  on  apples  that  we 
sold  on  the  docks,  and  established  a  sell¬ 
ing  commission  of  five  per  cent  on  all 
farm  products.  It  has  since  gone  back' 
to  1ft  per  cent.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  by  one  of  the  prominent  apple 
growers  of  the  section  that  one  sale  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  was  worth  $25,000 
to  the  neighborhood.  The  sales  certainly 
established  a  higher  level  of  prices  for 
apples  that  year,  and  the  shippers  to  the 
department  in  the  city  as  a  rule  reported 
better  prices  than  they  received  at  the 
same  time  from  the  old  commission  houses. 
The  sale  of  all  the  milk  in  the  New  York 
territory  by  the  department  on  a  six 
months’  contract  in  October,  1916,  was 
exclusive  of  the  above  record.  This  sale 
amounted  to  substantially  $40,000,000. 
Its  success  also  depended  on  improvised 
temporary  city  wholesale  milk  depots,  and 
it  is  believed  that  modern  city  plants 
with  proper  equipment  are  essential  again 
to  break  the  monopoly  of  the  city  milk 
trust. 

The  work  of  the  department  was  only  a 
beginning,  under  trying  difficulties,  of  what 
was  expected  to  be  a  valuable  and  perma¬ 
nent  service  in  the  development  of  co¬ 
operative  selling.  The  intrigue  that  led 
t<>  its  termination  was  a  crime  against 
the  farm  interests  of  the  State.  The  need 
of  it  was  apparent  from  the  volume  of 
shipments  direct  from  the  farms,  and 
the  success  of  it  was  clearly  indicated  in 
bitter  opposition  of  the  dealers.  It  paid 
its  way  and  turned  a  net  balance  of  sub¬ 
stantially  $.‘>.000  into  t he  State  treasury, 

II  all  proved  that  neither  the  produce 
dealers  nor  the  milk  dealers  could  prevent 
the  direct  sale  of  produce  or  milk  in  the 
city,  provided  the  farm  representative 
controlled  the  goods  and  had  facilities  to 
market  them.  The  experience  is  an  en¬ 
couragement  for  co-operative  exchanges, 
and  an  indication  of  their  possibilities  in 
the  metropolitan  market. 


Maintaining  Flavor  in  Cider-making 

I  was  interested  in  your  article  by  <5. 
F..  on  page  342.  I  take  it  that  he  puts 
his  pomace  in  cider  cloths  to  press.  It  is 
ni.v  opinion  that  he  did  not  press  every 
day,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  scum 
on  top,  etc.  By  not  making  cider  every 
day.  or  every  other  day.  il  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  clean  thoroughly  both  press  and 
cloths,  especially  in  warm  weather.  I 
think  he  would  have  no  more  trouble. 
\\  hat  1  would  like  to  know  is  how  the 
sand  filter  is  made,  and  whether  white 
sand  or  ordinary  building  sand  is  used. 

New  York.  chas.  ai’leod. 


Farm  Hauling  Enters  a  New  Era 


TODAY  progressive  farmers  are  plac¬ 
ing  old  farming  methods  on  trial. 
Value  must  be  proved  or  the  old  must  go. 
In  these  times  of  high  costs  the  wastes  of 
oast  years  must  fall  by  the  wayside. 

In  the  search  for  economies,  the  aiways- 
important  work  of  farm  hauling  is  being 
rigorously  revised.  On  many  farms,  Inter¬ 
national  Motor  Truck  haulage  has  already 
ushered  in  a  new  era  of  energetic  move¬ 
ment — of  time-  and  work-saving  efficiency. 

By  this  transportation  short-cut,  stock 
is  marketed  in  less  time  and  with  less 
shrinkage  —  crops  are  hauled  when  prices 


are  right  —  supplies  are  delivered  promptly 
when  needed — hard -hauling  jobs  are  made 
easy  and  long  trips  short. 

The  fact  that  International  Motor  Trucks 
are  the  product  of  a  concern  that  has  a 
broad -as -agriculture  reputation  for  fair 
dealing,  good  value,  and  the  production  of 
dependable  labor-saving  farm  equipment, 
should  be  ample  assurance  that  these 
trucks  will  in  all  cases  provide  low-cost 
hauling  service. 

The  sizes  range  from  ^'ton  to  3 ^ -tons 
capacities  and  there  is  a  style  of  body  for 
every  hauling  requirement. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

CHICAGO  (incorporated)  USA 

92  BRANCH  HOUSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1  nternational 
Motor  Trucks 


1 AVE  $50  to  $75 


c 

j  Get  your  Buggy  or  Har- 
nessdirect  from  ourBig 
factory.  Over  lOOdifferenlj 
styles;low  factory  price. 

Sixty  da ys  trial.  Rife-  1 
time  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Free  Buggy  Catalog; 

THE  D.  T.BOHON  COMPANY,  23  Mtin  St 


ENGINE 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


No.  I  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
BoneH,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  ana 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bone 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Food 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  nil  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 

Box  lb  Easton,  Pa.. 


Ditches 

Terraces 


Prevent  crop 
failure.  Re¬ 
claim  aban 
doned  land. 

Get  my  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  on 


NOW?*'1  THIS  2  H-P.  O 

:ime  to  buy  your engine  TE  X  7Wr|ir|l|  1 _ 

WITTE 


t  •  mes, 

isthe  time  tobuy  yourengine 
while  my  prices  are  cut  to  the 
limit,  and  while  you  can  get 
quick  shipment.  Surely  you  can 
use  engine  power  at  these  prices 
to  cut  your  own  labor  cost  and 
keep  on  making  money 


Direct  to  You  on  Skids,  Ready  to  Use 
From  Pittsburgh  $5.00  More. 


riUlU  JUllNJUiyU  AIM OrtJ.  1  — MM* 

„■  . .  BIG  CUT  ON  ALL  SIZES 

jm  If  I J il  1/  t  p r /  ^ _  Remember  thisis  my  36thyearin  theengine  business.  You 
.  „  *“*•* ¥  "  take  no  chances— You  buy  direct-Cash  or  Easy  Terms  if 

Lifetime  Gliafafltpp  arranged  for.  Don’t  take  any  Engine,  Power  Saw,  Log 

All  mtomationraEE  w”to**k.STddreM<SeSStU|lhiB°Sepoint|-ED|0H.‘wifTE,'prS 


*  AViJU,  Ti  il  LL  iquiCK.  xiQCirCoo  llCdrCSl  Bill 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1896  Oakland  Ave. 
1896  Empire  Bldg, 


Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Write  for  FREE  Farm  Ditcher.  Terraccr 
Book  and  Prices  and  Road  Grader 

All-steel  —  Adjustable —Reversible  No  wheels, 
levers  or  cogs  to  get  out  of  fix.  Cuts  new  farm 
ditches  or  cleans  old  ones  to  «  feet  deep- 
grades  roads— builds  farm  terraces,  dykes 
and  levees.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Every 
farm  needs  one.  Send  your  name. 

I  Owensboro  Hitcher  &  Graoer  Co.  me. 

[  Box  534  Owensboro.  Ky. 


10  Days  Free  Trial 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills' 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  bactory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE  6 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting:  for  Durability.  Vain- 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sam  pie  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
i)lde»t  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

3.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  H  .Y 
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The  Japanese  boy  has  just  piled  an 
armful  of  apple-wood  chunks  on  t ho  fire, 
and  the  blaze  is  beginning  to  creep  up 
through  them.  1  like  to  see  the  fire  burst 
out  against  the  black  wall  of  the  chim¬ 
ney.  Very  soon  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
draw  back  our  chairs,  for  the  gentle  bum 
of  that  fire  will  quickly  grow  to  a  savage 
roar  as  the  flame  gets  a  firmer  bold  on 
the  throat  of  that  dry  wood.  We  really 
have  no  need  of  a  fire  tonight.  The  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground ;  we  even  started 
plowing  a  clover  sod  on  March  9.  It  is 
raining  just  now.  but  the  weather  cannot 
be  called  cold.  You  would  not  say  that 
we  had  any  great  cause  for  rejoicing — or 
letting  off  fireworks.  This  warm  weather 
is  starting  the  buds  on  the  fruit  trees  be¬ 
fore  we  have  them  sprayed.  Should  there 
come  a  cold  snap  later  it  is  more  than  an 
even  chance  that  half  the  buds  will  be 
killed.  That  is  always  the  danger  in  a 
season  like  this  one.  Then  upstairs  two 
of  the  children  are  down  with  the  grip, 
their  hot.  impatient  red  heads  rolling  on 
the  pillows.  Another  child  has  just  re¬ 
covered.  Mother  and  my  daughter  are  up¬ 
stairs  with  the  children.  I  sit  here  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  with  the  Japanese  boy  for 
companion.  lie  is  not  much  of  a  reader — 
he  sits  there  looking  at  me  with  that 
strange  questioning  expression  which  you 
have  probably  noted  on  faces  which  are 
backed  by  an  inheritance  from  Asia  or 
Southern  Europe.  This  boy  has  back  of 
him  long  generations  of  skillful  hand 
workers,  but  little  of  the  application  of 
power.  lie  is  therefore  good  at  fixing  a 
clock  or  a  lock  or  at  anything  requiring 
finger  work  :  but  he  does  not  fully  grasp 
the  larger  work  of  a  machine  propelled 
by  outside  power.  T  imagine  his  thought  is 
much  the  same.  lie  can  quickly  grasp  the 
details  of  ordinary  events  or  emotions,  but 
a  complicated  motive  pushed  into  action 
by  unusual  conditions  seems  to  puzzle 
him.  So  here  he  is  with  his  round,  fat 
face  as  expressionless  as  a  mask,  but  his 
bright  eyes  shining  with  curiosity  as  he 
watches  me. 

*  St  *  St  St 

But.  he  is  not  watching  me — his  eyes 
arc  on  this  little  black  head  curled  up  on 
my  shoulder,  and  the  little  white,  trans¬ 
parent  hand  holding  the  half-eaten  Bald¬ 
win  apple.  I  think  he  is  trying  to  puzzle 
out  the  problem  why  this  little  black  head 
can  make  us  forget  the  sickness  and  the 
danger  to  the  fruit  and  all  the  other  dis¬ 
couraging  things  in  the  joy  of  having  lit¬ 
tle  Hose  come  back.  The  Japanese  boy, 
like  many  Americana  who  are  much  older 
than  he  is,  does  not  fully  realize  yet  that 
the  most  wonderful  asset  on  the  farm  or 
off  it  is  a  little  child  growing  up  through 
a  clean  and  happy  childhood.  For  many 
personal  reasons  T  cannot  yet  tell  you  all 
the  details  of  little  Rose’s  story.  It  would 
read  like  a  romance — you  would  hardly 
believe  it.  Her  parents  are  working  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  among  humble  conditions  and 
are  often  pushed  hard  for  rent  and  food. 
We  first  took  this  little  girl  while  her 
mother  was  sick  and  unable  to  care  for 
her.  At  that  time  we  did  not  expect  to 
keep  her  more  than  a  few  weeks,  or  until 
her  mother  recovered.  My  daughter  went 
to  New  York  and  got.  the  little  thing,  and 
it  was  late  on  a  Sunday  night  when  she 
returned.  1  went  out  to  meet  them,  and 
saw  this  rather  ragged  little  child,  fright¬ 
ened  and  shrinking  and  hungry,  in  the 
dim  light  of  our  front  room.  A  genuine 
child  of  the  tenements,  she  was  like  a 
little  wild  bird  in  her  suspicions  of 
strange  people.  No  wonder  she  hesitated. 

“Come  ou.”  1  said,  “you  are  my  little 
girl  now!  Come  on  with  me  and  see  my 
fire !” 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and 
then  held  out  her  hand,  and  1  led  her 
through  the  house.  There  was  a  long, 
dark  passage  to  go  through,  and  as  we 
passed  it  I  felt  that  little  hand  tighten  .on 
mine.  But  when  we  got  to  my  warm 
room  and  saw  the  big  fire  blazing  up  the 
big  brown  eyes  opened  in  wondrous  joy 
and  the  little  girl  climbed  on  my  lap  and 
sat  just  as  she  is  sitting  now.  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  I  went  down  cellar  myself  and 
got  her  a  glass  of  milk,  and  you  may  he 
sure  I  poured  in  all  the  cream  I  could 
from  the  pan.  I  learned  that  trick  when 
I  was  a  boy  and  was  sent  to  borrow  milk 
from  a  lame  woman.  She  told  me  to  pour 
the  milk  out  of  a  pan,  and  I  found  that  by 


pouring  slowly  in  a  small  stream  from  I 
one  side  of  the  pan  the  cream  would  pour 
off  first.  I  know  that  little  Rose  had 
plenty  ••f  vitamines  that  night. 

*  *  *  *  * 

1  cannot  tell  you  how  this  little  flower 
of  humanity  bloomed  in  our  home.  She 
gave  promise  of  great  beauty  and  a  su¬ 
perior  mind.  We  had  her  for  two  years 
or  more,  and  I  stood  ready  to  have  her 
developed  and  educated  to  the  limit  of  her 
capacity.  Then  came  family  complica¬ 
tions  which  I  cannot  discuss,  and  little 
Rose  was  taken  from  us  and  carried  to  a 
New  England  city.  It  was  hard  for  us 
to  see  this  little  human  plant  taken  out  of 
congenial  soil  and  transplanted  where  con¬ 
ditions  are  hard  for  baby  life.  We  could 
make  no  protest — we  waited.  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  way  many  of 
our  friends  viewed  what  to  us  seemed  a 
calamity.  There  were,  of  course,  those 
who  understood,  but  others  were  outspoken 
in  comments  like  these  : 

“You  are  well  rid  of  her!” 

“It  would  have  meant  nothing  bul  trou¬ 
ble  !” 

“You  would  have  been  disappointed  in 

her  !" 

“She  probably  has  some  dreadful  dis¬ 
ease  !" 

“What  do  you  old  folks  want  with  more 
care  and  expense?  Are  you  not  satisfied 
with  all  these  other  children ?” 

“Let  her  alone — she  isn't  worth  it  !” 

Mother  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  these 
comments.  They  are  not  cruel — they  only 
me. nit  that  those  who  talk  that  way  cannot 
understand.  T  do  not  object  to  these  crit¬ 
ics.  I  feel  sorry  for  them,  as  I  should 
feel  sorry  for  little  Rose1  if  she  fell  into 
their  hands. 

***** 

We  just  waited,  and  with  the  best  pa¬ 
tience  we  could  muster  we  tried  to  keep 
track  of  little  Rose.  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  quite  equal  to  the 
patience  with  which  a  certain  type  of 
woman  will  follow  up  one  who  has  injured  ] 
her,  or  that  with  which  a  finer  type  of 
woman  will  stand  by  a  child  that  she 
loves.  1  hope  that  some  day  my  daugh¬ 
ter  will  write  the  story  running  through 
the  letters  and  gifts  with  which  her  moth¬ 
er  held  on  the  slender  rope  which  dragged 
from  Rose's  people.  I  felt  at  times  that 
the  ease  was  hopeless,  but  those  women 
seem  to  know  better.  Well,  lust  week 
mother  and  I  were  in  the  New  England 
city  that  hid  our  little  girl,  and  we  went 
hunting  for  Rose.  Tt.  was  a  raw.  wet  day. 
and  our  search  took  us  through  some  of 
the  poorer  parts  of  the  city.  Strange 
thoughts  come  into  mind  at  times,  and  on 
that  search  1  found  myself  glancing  at  this 
gray-haired,  rather  portly  lady  at  my 
side,  and  remembering  how  many  years 
ago  T  went  rambling  through  the  fields 
with  , a  slip  of  a  girl  hunting  wild  roses! 

It  came  to  me  how  this  slip  of  a  girl 
bemoaned  the  fact  that  she  weighed  less 
than  100  pounds  and  “was  too  thin  to 
cast  a  shadow!”  Ou  this  rose  hunt,  how¬ 
ever.  she  could  not  reasonably  find  fault 
with  the  size  of  her  shadow ! 

When  my  daughter  writes  that  story 
she  will  picture  the  hard  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  those  unfortunate  people  were 
living.  It  will  cause  some  of  you  who 
have  criticised  your  farm  home  to  take  a 
kindlier  and  more  thankful  view  of  life. 
We  entered  a  long,  dark  passage.  Mother 
was  ahead  of  me.  groping  her  way  along, 
when  a  door  opened  at  the  end  and  a 
thin,  pallid  little  face  peered  through  the 
gloom  at  us.  The  rose  hunt  had  ended. 
While  mother  sat  and  talked  in  the  little 
room  which  served  for  home  I  took  Rose 
out  for  a  walk,  and  we  bought  fruit  and 
candy  and  toys  until  our  hands  were  full. 

***** 

And  little  Rose  came  back  with  ns — 
and  here  she  is  snuggled  up  against  my 
shoulder  as  in  the  old  days.  She  fell 
asleep  on  the  train  at  night,  her  little 
black  head  on  the  pillow  and  mother  and 
I  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  her. 
Here  she  is.  thin  and  pale,  weighing  only 
40  pounds,  but  worth  40.000.  The  little 
hand  as  lie  holds  it  up  seems  as  trans¬ 
parent  as  a  rose  leaf — b.ut.  wait.  The 
doctor  says  she  will  be  all  right  with 
proper  feeding.  Milk,  buttyy  and  eggs  are 
the  three  most  important  things  for  her 
diet,  and  the  cows  and  liens  will  see  that 
she  is  well  fed.  No  “oleo”  for  little  Rose. 
We  shall  see  the  bloom  come  upon  her 
cheeks  and  the  old  sparkle  in  her.  eye, 
and  tomorrow  she  will  start  at  school. 


©CEREAL 


Do  you  know 
Natures  grains 
make  a  fine 
table  drink? 


POSTUM 


is  made  of  selected  wheat,  "bran 
and  molasses.  Boil  it  for  twenty 
minutes  or  more,  and  you  obtain 
abeverage  of  rich,  delightful  fla¬ 
vor,  that  is  in  every  way  healthful 

Postum  Cereal  is  free  from  harm¬ 
ful  elements,  and  is  economical 

“There's  a  Reason’ 
SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


HAT  “history  repeats  itself” 
t"'  is  nowhere  more  true  than 
in  agriculture.  Good  markets 
follow  poor — higher  prices 
follow  low.  This  is  the  year 
to  plant  and  fertilize! 

For  sixty  years  Bradley’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers  have  proved  profitable 
to  the  American  farmer.  They 
are  a  farm  necessity  that  is 
always  a  good  investment. 

Decide  your  fertilizer  needs  NOW .  See  your 
BRADLEY  dealer.  Don’t  trust  to  last-minute 
ordering.  (If  there  isn’t  a  Bradley  agent  near 
you ,  write  for  the  agency  yourself) 


Bradle 


izers 


^VerY-^ 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  St.,  Boston.  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Baltimore  Buffalo  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Detroit 
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So  do  you  think  it  any  wonder  that  the 
Japanese  boy  and  I  are  celebrating  before 
this  fire  while  little  Rose  eats  her  apple? 
It  would  be  wise  for  you  to  draw  up 
with  us  and  eat  a  Baldwin  or  two.  We 
might  well  afford  to  open  a  bottle  of  that 
Allis  apple  juice  to  celebrate  this  moment¬ 
ous  occasion.  So  we  sit  here  and  look  at 
each  other.  T  think  I  know  what  this  re¬ 
turn  of  the  roses  means,  and  it  will  do 
the  Japanese  boy  good  if  he  can  puzzle  it 
out  in  nis  own  way.  It  is  still  raining 
outside.  This  warm  weather  makes  me 
very  apprehensive.  I  notice  the  buds  on 
the  crab  apple  starting.  I  wish  the  cold 
had  hung  on,  as  it  did  last  year.  But 
say.  suppose  we  forget  all  about  that  to¬ 
night.  Come  on.  let's  go  up  for  a  while 
and  see  how  the  “grippy"  children  are 
coming  along.  I'll  carry  Rose  and  you 
can  walk.  I  think  I  would  prefer  not  t<> 
listen  to  any  “tale  of  woe”  tonight.  I 
could  if  need  be  tell  a  few  that  would 
discount  any  you  have  in  mind,  but  not 
with  this  little  black  head  where  it  is. 
Are  we  to  keep  Rose  now?  I  do  not 
know — she  is  right  here  now  and  that  an¬ 
swers  for  the  present. 

“I  do  not  care  to  see 

The  distant  scene. 

One  step  enough  for  me !” 

H.  W.  C. 


A  Face  on  the  Screen 

Tn  a  well-known  show  the  picture  of 
my  grandfather  is  shown  repeatedly,  also 
in  a  close-up.  and  again  is  used  in  the 
program.  lie  looks  the  part  of  a  retired 
farmer,  and  I  suppose  that  is  why  he  is 
filmed.  I  am  told  that  the  manager  has 
no  legal  right  to  use  his  picture,  and  that 
ho  can  collect  damages.  What  is  your 
impression?  Rather  small  business,  but 
my  relatives  asked  my  opinion,  so  I  am 
passing  the  quiz  on  to  you.  c.  w.  n. 

Are  you  sure  it  is  your  grandfather? 
Tt  may  be  a  case  of  mistaken  identity. 
We  have  printed  pictures  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  had  people  insist  that  their  friends 
or  relatives  were  shown.  Tn  one  case  a 
picture  of  an  old  man  husking  corn  was 
printed.  A  woman  was  sure  it  was  her 
father,  but  investigation  showed  that  she 
was  mistaken.  Not  long  ago  we  printed 
an  apple-picking  scene.  A  New  York 
woman  was  sure  that  one  of  the  men 
shown  was  her  son,  while  a  farmer  says 
it  is  his  old  hired  man.  A  Vermont 
woman  feels  sure  that  a  woman  in  one 
of  our  pictures  is  a  person  who  ran  off 
with  her  husband.  Can  you  prove  legal¬ 
ly  that  your  grandfather  is  shown  in 
this  film?  Tf  so,  can  you  prove  that  this 
showing  is  any  serious  damage  to  him? 
Tf  lie  has  been  photographed,  of  course,  hi* 
will  know  it.  The  manager  would  have 
no  legal  right  to  show  his  picture  without 
your  grandfather’s  permission,  but  it 
would  be  a  job  to  prove  damages  unless 
the  picture  holds  him  tip  to  ridicule.  We 
have  heard  of  one  case  where  an  adver¬ 
tiser  of  patient  medicines  printed  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  young  woman  without  her  per¬ 
mission.  She  sued  and  obtained  damages. 

Vandervere  Apple  and  Honey  Sweet 
Raspberry 

1.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  Vandervere  apple?  This  is  an 
old  variety  of  apple  of  which  I  would  like 
to  get  some  trees,  but  am  unable  to  find  it 
listed  in  any  catalog.  2.  Would  also  like 
to  know  about  the  new  “Honey  Sweet” 
blackcap.  Is  this  a  better  variety  than 
the  Cumberland  and  Plum  Farmer? 

Chester,  N.  Y.  J.  L. 

1.  There  are  two  apples  called  Vander¬ 
vere.  The  old  Vandervere  of  New  York 
is  the  Newtown  Spitzenburg,  a  medium- 
sized  apple  with  deep  yellow  ground  color 
and  dull  red  cheek  and  stripes.  It  is  in 
season  from  early  Winter  until  April  1. 
It  is  not  a  very  reliable  cropper.  The 
Smokehouse  is  also  called  Vandervere  and 
is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  old 
Vandervere  of  Delaware  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  It  is  a  pleasantly  flavored  dessert 
apple,  being  in  season  from  October  until 
February  or  March.  This  apple  is  a  re¬ 
liable  cropper.  The  first-named  apple, 
namely,  the  Newtown  Spitzenburg.  has 
been  seen  by  the  writer  in  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y„  under  the  name  of  Vandervere.  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  Esopus 
Spitzenburg. 

2.  The  Honey  Sweet  blackcap  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  seedling  of  Plum  Farmer  or 
Gregg.  As  a  grower  I  should  wait  until 
the  experiment  stations  test  the  new  va¬ 
riety  or  varieties  before  planting  them 
heavily.  We  have  not  had  any  fruit  as 
yet.  as  the  plant  came  on  the  market  only 
last  year.  When  a  fruit  has  been  tested 
and  its  worth  proven  it  is  plenty  of  time 
to  set  the  same  extensively.  T.  H.  T. 


A  recent  sign  seen  in  a  feed  store 
reads  like  this :  “If  ‘Eggo’  don’t  make 
your  liens  lay — they’re  roosters.” — Credit 
Lost. 


STAR  EQUIPMENT 

Doesn’t  Cost  Money 


nonl""1 


STAR  EQUIPMENT  doesn’t  cost  money — 

—  because  — it  makes  money  for  the  man  whose  herd  is  housed  in  Star  Stalls. 
Healthier  cows — cows  that  give  more  milk — less  work  for  you  and  the  hired  hands  to  do— don’t  those  things 

represent  more  money  in  your  pocket? 

Well,  that  s  what  the  STAR  KQUfPPED  barn  means.  Dairymen  who 
have  housed  herds  the  old  way  and  the  modern  way — the  STAR  way — 
say  that  the  equipment  pays  for  itself  the  first  year  it’s  in  or  soon  after. 

It  isn’t  a  question  of  whether  or  not  you  can  afford  it — the  question  is  can 
you  afford  to  be  without  it? 

Soon  Pays  for  Itself 

On  every  item  of  STAR  Equipment,  you’ll  find  patented  features,  exclusive  with 
this  line  that  mean  added  convenience,  longer  life,  labor  saving  and  money  making. 

And  there  isn  t  a  thing  for  the 
barn  that  isn’t  in  the  STAR  Cata¬ 
log  in  the  best  form  imaginable. 

Make  Your  Barn  Modern 

The  Star  Line  is  not  confined  to 
Steel  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water 
Bowls,  Pens,  Ventilation  Fixtures, 

Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  but  also 
embodies  Harvester  Hay  Tools, 

Cannon  Ball  Door  Hangers,  Hog- 
house  Equipment,  Garage  Door 
Fixtures,  and  all  kinds  of  farm 
specialties.  It  takes  a  320-page 
catalog  to  tell  the  Star  story. 

Your  name  will  bring  the  finest  catalog 
ever  issued— a-320  page  bound  book  worth 
owning  for  the  useful  information  it  con¬ 
tains.  The  only  expense  to  you  is  the 
trouble  it  takes  to  write. 


1 —  Star  Alignment  Device 

Instantly  lines  cow  at  gutter  after  she  is  in 
stall  — keeps  stall,  beading  end  cow  clean. 

2 —  StarStanchion  Adjustment 

Narrows  or  widens  stanchions  to  exactly  fit 
cow’s  neck.  Safety  and  comfort. 

3 —  Star  Curb  Clamp 

“Sets  a  stall  in  60  seconds”— permits  of 
concrete  work  being  finished  before  stalls 
are  set.  Cuts  time  of  installation  in  half. 

4—  Star  Unit  System  Stall 

Each  stall  assembled  beforeshipment.ready 
to  go  in  place  the  moment  it  arrives. 

5—  Star  Wood  Lining 

Hard  maple  lining  forced  in  U  bar.  anchored 
so  it  won’t  come  out. 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Everything  for  the  Modern  Barn 

Harvard,  Illinois  Albany,  New  York 


Equipment 


Valuable  Special  Barn 
Blue  Prints  Free 

Made  Especially  for  Your  Needs 

Just  specify  on  the  coupon  below  the  number 
of  cows,  young  stock  and  horses  you  want  to 
house  and  the  experts  in  our  Plan  Department 
will  send  you  a  practical  blue  print  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  floor  plan  and  outside  of  a  barn  especially 
suited  to  your  requirements.  And  it  doesn’t 
cost  you  a  cent.  This  is  our  “get  acquainted’’ 
offer.  Mail  this  coupon.  We’  11  mail  the  plans  free. 

I  HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  c-9 

I  Harvard,  111.  Albany,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  a  special  set  of  barn 

|  plans-  I  am  thinking  of  REMODELING  ^  a  barn 
I  . ft.  by  . ft. 

I 


I  have . Cows. 


--I  forses. 


Na 


Address 


Book  on  Spraying 


Tells  how  and  when  to  spray  fruit  trees, 
vines,  potatoes,  flowers,  shrubs,  garden 
plants.  How  to  protect  tree  foliage.  Saves 
lawns,  destroys  weeds,  sprays  animals, 
disinfects  premises. 

MORE  THAN  20  USES 

every  farm.  For  example,  washing  windows  and 
autos,  putting  out  tires,  cleaning  floors,  cleaning 
engines,  eoldwater  painting,  white  washing,  re¬ 
moving  old  wnll  paper,  etc.  The  Hudson  Perfec¬ 
tion  lligh-Pressuro  Sprayer  shown  here  has  n 
tank  riveted  like  a  steam  boiler.  Will  spray  nnv 
mixture.  Write  for  free  book  and  Hudson  Catalog  today. 

Hudson  Mfg. Co.,  Dopt.  118,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MAKERS  OE 


Crop 

Saving 


SPRAYERS 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 

r-w  _  _  -m 

r 


HOLDEN* 


Saves  time,  labor,  money.  Handle  fertilizer  once.  Haul  direct  from  cars  to 
field.  Force  Feed — attaches  to  any  wagon — no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  16/  j 
feet  wide. on  hilly  or  level  land.  Spreads  75  to  10.000  pounds  per  acre —  no 
clogging  or  caking.  Built  strong.  Low  in  price.  SPREADS  1 6’ 5  FEET. 

Does  all  that  ii  claimed 


money  refunded.  Thousand*  in 
use.  WRITE  TODAY  for 
FULL  PARTICULARS. 
Dealer*  wanted. 


GUARANTEED  to  Handle  Wet.  D  •  or 
Lumpy  Lime  (in  any  form).  Commercial 
Fertilizer,  Phosphate,  Gypsum,  Wood 
Ashes  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


The  HOLDEN 

Dept.  4 


CO.,  Inc. 

Peoria,  Ill. 


jjsto 

*00* 


Get  this  Big 
Money  -  Saving 
Book  and  sample  of  BROWN’S 
ACID  TEST  HEAVY  GALVAN¬ 
IZED  FENCE,  both  free,  postpaid. 
See  the  quality  and  compare  my  LOW 
FACTORY  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

_  PRICES.  Our  prices  beat  all  competion 

— our  quality  we  let  you  prove  before  you  buy. 

LOWEST  PRICES— I  Pay  All  Freight  Charges 

Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fence  this  year  until  you  pret  my 
New  Bargain  Fence  Book.  Shows  lf>0  styles.  Also 
Bates,  Lawn  Feneo.  Harb  Wire— all  atatartling  low  prices. 
A  postal  brings  sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIPE  COJ9> 
Department  459  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


HIGH 

Pressure 

Ospraynio 

Cutalog 

Free 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept. 


39  Year* 
Experience 

With  special  features  afi  their  own , 
They  claim  your  kind  attention 
Tn  every  size  ....  for  every  /.on 
They  furnish  sure  iwoteetion. 


Elmira,  Now  Tor 


500 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  8-Jd.  eqmil  to  Ss.  Cd.,  or 
fdi  marks,  or  10‘a  francs.  Id-mil  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates.  *1.00  per  agate  line — T  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tills  paix-r  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offiees  to  this  end,  but  stieh  cases  should  not  be  confused’ with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest,  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tlie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New* 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“The  people  of  the  nation  must  conic  to  understand 
that  our  prosperity  as  a,  nation  depends  upon  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  wholesome  agricult  arc.” 


THAT  is  till*  li rst  public  utterance  of  fh e  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  llenrv  C.  A  allace. 
You  might  say  ibis  is  “old  stuff.”  Some  of  i  s  have 
been  talking  that  way  for  the  past  25  years  and 
more.  It  is  Ihe  truth,  however,  and  the  biggest  tiling 
that  any  man  can  over  do  is  to  make  the  American 
people  understand  it.  In  time  of  a  “war  scare"  it  is 
easy  to  make  people  realize  that  the  army  and  navy 
must  Ih*  strengthened,  and  that  soldiers  and  sailors 
must  have  tirst  place.  The  danger  from  war  is 
evident.  Anyone  can  understand  it.  and  there  is  a 
prompt  response  whenever  there  is  a  call  for  national 
defense.  Now  the  danger  from  a  degraded  and  dis¬ 
appointed  agriculture  is  far  greater  than  that  from 
any  foreign  foe.  If  is  slower  and  imperceptible  to 
most  people,  but  it  means  decay  of  national  spirit 
and  ruin  of  national  power  if  the  man  who  feeds 
the  nation  must  go  about  his  job  feeling  that  he  is 
not  having  a  square  deal.  And  that  is  the  spirit 
now  developing  aiming  our  farmers.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  when  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  buy 
at  war  prices  while  we  must  sell  our  goods  at  prices 
lower  than  those  of  pre-war  days.  The  bitter  in¬ 
justice  of  our  present  conditions  is  breaking  the 
heart  of  the  farmer — the  man  who  for  years  has 
made  it  possible  for  America  to  feed  the  world.  The 
American  farmer  has  fed  and  clothed  the  nation, 
and  has  provided  the  hoys  and  girls  who  give  vitality 
and  strength  to  the  race.  They  were  all  raised  on 
the  farm.  The  man  who  thus  stands  at  the  very 
foundation  of  society  should,  above  all  men.  have  the 
right  to  feel  contented— to  know  that  he  and  his 
class  have  been  fairly  treated.  To  have  him  feel 
otherwise  is  like  a  crumbling  at  the  foundation  of 
a  great  building.  Open  war  from  a  foreign  foe  can 
be  openly  seen  and  guarded  against.  A  decay  in 
agriculture  may  come  silently  and  unobserved,  but 
it  means  national  ruin  if  not  checked.  If  Secretary 
Wallace  can  make  tlie  American  people  realize  what 
an  unjustly  discredited  agriculture  means  he  wi  1 1  be 
a  great  man. 

* 

LAST  week  we  gave  the  figures  showing  tlie  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  in  New  England  and  the  number 
of  people  to  each  farm.  Continue  this  figuring  to 


the  other  States. 

or  what  we  call 

the  upper  At 

hint  ic 

coast : 

Name 

Total 

No  of  Pc 

rsons 

Population 

Farms  per 

Fa  rm 

Maine  . 

708.014 

48.228 

IS 

New  Hampshire... 

443.083 

20.523 

•>•> 

Vermont  . 

352.428 

29.072 

?2 

Massachusetts  .... 

3.852.350 

31 .082 

125 

Rhode  Island . 

004.307 

4.084 

150 

Connecticut  . 

1 ,380.031 

22.1 555 

03 

New  York . 

1 0.3*4.920 

103.000 

54 

New  Jersey  . 

3,055.000 

20.072 

105 

Pennsylvania  . .  . . 

8,723.017 

202,250 

43 

Thus  in  this  territory  there  are  about  30.000.000 
people,  or  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States.  There  are  more 
consumers  for  each  local  farm  than  can  he  found  in 
any  other  territory  of  equal  size  in  the  country,  if 
not  in  (he  world.  With  the  millions  of  well-paid 
factory  workmen  in  this  section  there  is  more  money 
per  capita  spent  for  food  than  in  any  other  territory 
of  like  size.  No  such  local  markets  can  he  found 
elsewhere.  Roads  are  improved  so  that  transporta¬ 
tion  by  truck  is  possible.  The  soil  varies,  but  on 
the  best  of  it  the  yields  of  corn  and  other  grain  and 
of  grass  are  higher  per  acre  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  The  need  of  home  production  of 
food  is  greater  here  than  elsewhere,  and  tlie  cost  of 
importing  food  is  higher  than  ever  before,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  our  farmers  an  advantage.  Why  then  is  not  this 
the  most  promising  agricultural  section  in  the!  coun¬ 


try?  It  is.  Nature  lias  given  it  climate  and  soil, 
while  man  has  established  great  nwirkets  here.  The 
section  lacks  two  elements  for  great  success.  One 
is  complete  organization  among  fanners,  the  other 
a  better  agricultural  spirit.  If  our  people  on  this 
Atlantic  slope  could  get  together  its  (he  California 
fanners  have  done  they  would  dominate  tlie  nation 
as  they  did  50  years  ago.  There  have  been  mighty 
few  statesmen  from  this  section  since  manufacturing 
and  commerce  crowded  past  agriculture. 

* 

THE  Press  Hull' tin  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
College  prints  the  following: 

When  the  soil  Ibis  not  been  built  up  to  (lie  needs  of  a 
potato  crop,  and  where  the  farmer  wants  immediate  re¬ 
sults.  a  fertilizer  that  contains  nitrogen  as  well  as  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  should  be  used.  A  3-10-2  fertilizer, 
which  means  one  that  contains  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
10  per  cent  of  phosphorus  and  2  per  cent  of  potash,  will 
give  good  results. 

On  moderately  heavy  soil  the  fertilizer  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  a  rate  of  about  800  to  1.000  lbs.  to  the  acre, 
while  on  light  sandy  soils  000  to  700  lbs.  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient. 

That  arouses  strange  memories.  Over  25  years  ago 
the  writer  was  asked  to  go  to  Wisconsin  and  discuss 
potato  growing.  As  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  we 
expected  to  discuss  fertilizers,  we  were  promptly  told 
not  to  come,  as  “Wisconsin  had  no  use  for  chemicals, 
and  probably  never  will  have.”  It  just  shows  how 
times  change  and  how  one  generation  can  never  lay 
out  cast-iron  rules  for  the  next  one. 

* 

The  Slate  of  Wyoming  Inis  enacted  into  a  law  it  truth 
in  fabric  bill  patterned  after  the  French-Capper  hill, 
and  the  information  comes  that  seven  other  States  have 
similar  legislation  under  consideration.  Among  the  s** 
are  Colorado,  Utah.  Washington,  Oregon.  Idaho  and 
New  Jersey.  Michigan  also  is  in  the  throes  and  :t  ap¬ 
pears  the  people  do  not  like  their  present  style  of  ch  th¬ 
ing,  and  I  know  the  sheep  men  think  the  forgery  of  their 
name  “wool”  very  distasteful.  w.  w.  R. 

HE  truth  in  fabrics  bill  will  compel  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  in  clothing  to  state  what 
proportion  of  so-called  “woolen”  cloth  is  true  wool 
and  what  proportion  is  shoddy.  The  need  of  such  a 
law  is  iis  urgent  as  a  law  compelling  butter  substi¬ 
tutes  to  be  marked  as  such.  Had  there  been  no 
“oleo”  laws  the  dairy  business  would  have  been  about 
wiped  out  except  for  tlie  sale  of  liquid  milk.  The 
use  of  shoddy  has  nearly  ended  the  sheep  business, 
or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  connected  with 
small  farm  flocks.  No  one  can  compute  tlie  vast, 
sums  of  money  taken  out  of  the  people  through  the 
sale  of  “all  wool”  goods  from  cloth  made  largely  from 
ground-up  rags.  They  say  the  “truth  in  fabrics” 
bill  cannot  lie  enforced.  Well,  we  are  willing  to  take 
a  chance  on  that.  Not  only  the  sheepmen  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Ibis,  hut  every  tier  son  who  wears  or  wants 
to  wear  woolen  cloth. 

* 

As  I  understand  it.  the  government  lias  appropriated 
$300,000  for  free  seed.  I  wrote  to  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  ar  Washington  for  information  and  list  of 
available  seed,  and  they  sent  me  the  enclosed  answer. 
How  shall  I  unwind  the  red  tape?  R.  b. 

TTTS  is  what  R.  B.  received  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  : 

Referring  to  your  communication  of  recent  date.  I 
would  state  that  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are  distrib¬ 
uted  only  on  requests  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress. 

That  is  right — members  of  Congress  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  free  seed  humbug.  The  Agricultural 
Department  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  farce,  hut 
Congressmen  regard  it  as  a  form  of  petty  “graft.” 
and  when  did  you  know  a  Congressman  to  cut  off 
his  own  graft?  The  House  of  Representatives  voted 
this  year  to  cut  out  free  seed,  but  the  Senate  voted 
it  hack.  Our  New  York  Senators  divided  on  the 
question,  Wadsworth  voting  for  free  seed  and  ('aider 
against.  The  whole  business  is  a  humbug.  These 
free  seeds  represent  tlie  most  transparent  form  of 
“sucker  bait.”  The  Congressman  figures  that  the 
average  farmer  will  exchange  a  good  share  of  his 
manhood  for  a  few  .cents  worth  of  common  garden 
seeds.  Any  self-respecting  farmer  will  resent  such 
a  statement,  but  that  is  just  the  way  the  usual  Con¬ 
gressman  regards  him.  and  he  will  continue  to  have 
that  opinion  until  the  farmers  themselves  reject  this 
sucker  bait.  The  way  to  “unwind  red  tape”  is  to 
write  to  your  Congressman  or  Senator  if  you  want 
the  seeds.  We  would  not  touch  them  as  a  matter  of 
principle. 

:|c 

ARMERS  of  Monmouth  County.  New  Jersey,  are 
making  a  supreme  o*ffort  to  organize  a  great  co¬ 
operative  organization  for  the  sale  of  their  potatoes. 
Nothing  quite  like  what  they  propose  has  ever  been 
attempted  in  the  East  before.  It  means  practically 
a  monopoly  of  the  potato  crop  of  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey — held  in  the  hands  of  the  growers.  On  a  strip 
of  land  running  from  Sandy  Hook  across  to  the  Del¬ 
aware  River  and  along  it  below  Philadelphia  lies 
what  is  probably  the  best  natural  potato  soil  in  the 


country.  Tt  is  part  of  the  famous  Jersey  green  sand 
marl,  rich  in  potash,  level  and  easily  worked.  Some 
of  the  finest  potatoes  in  t lie  world  are  produced 
there.  The  season  for  their  ripening  naturally  fol¬ 
lows  Delaware  and  Southern  Jersey,  and  fora  limited 
period  Central  New  Jersey  dominates  the  great  po¬ 
tato  market  for  New  York  and  New  England.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  few  dominant  weeks  is  the  time  for  farmers 
on  this  natural  potato  land  to  put  their  crop  upon 
thp  market  and  handle  it  promptly.  It  has  become 
evident  during  the  past  few  years  that  the  only  way 
to  make  the  most  of  this  natural  potato  monopoly  is 
for  all  the  growers  to  combine  like  a  big  army,  es¬ 
tablish  a  good  marketing  system  and  submit  to  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  limited  area  in  which  these  potatoes 
are  grown  and  the  intelligence  of  the  growers  make 
it  sure  that  such  a  plan  can  be  made  successful  if 
the  growers  can  form  an  organization  like  that  of 
the  California  fruit  growers.  Already  men  repre¬ 
senting  over  10.000  acres  of  potatoes  have  signed  a 
pledge  to  market  through  this  organization.  It  is 
expected  that  by  July  there  will  he  100  per  cent  co¬ 
operation  on  this  strip  of  potato  land. 

* 

AST  week  the  writer  attended  a  meeting  on 
Farmers’  Day  at  the  Essex  County  Farm  School 
at  Hawthorne.  Mass.  In  that  State  the  county  farm 
schools  are  secondary  schools  of  agriculture,  sup¬ 
ported  jointly  by  the  State  and  county.  As  is  the 
case  everywhere,  some  of  these  schools  arc  highly 
successful,  while  others  are  less  so.  Their  success 
dt- pends  chiefly  upon  the  local  support  from  fanners. 
When  tli*'  farmers  realize  that  theg  must  do  it  Ihcm- 
selres  and  take  up  Iho  management  in  a  sensible  way 
tin*  school  prospers  because  it  reflects  the  spirit  of 
the  county.  Essex  is  one  of  the  few  Massachusetts 
counties  which  lias  increased  the  number  of  its  farms 
in  the  past  10  years.  A  good  share  of  this  progress 
is  due  to  the  school,  and  the  group  of  energetic  men 
and  women  who  enter  into  its  life.  It  is  a  great 
illustration  of  what  a  few  earnest  and  energetic  peo¬ 
ple  can  do  to  help  agriculture  if  they  will  get  down 
and  work  together.  About  1.000  people  came  to  the 
meeting.  They  belong  to  the  solid,  substantial  class 
which  in  former  years  made  the  New  England  fann¬ 
er  a  national  power.  These  people  were  not  eng  red 
in  fanning  just  to  make  money  or  to  make  a  showing, 
hut  because  they  are  naturally  rooted  to  the  land, 
and  have  no  other  place  which  suits  them  so  well. 
Men  and  women  will  come  and  go.  drift  hack  and 
forth  from  the  farm,  complain  of  their  lot  and  decry 
farming,  but  the  natural  farmers  belong  to  tin*  soil. 
They  are  rooted  in  it.  and  through  br’glit  or  nark 
days  they  will  remain.  Surely  the  Psalmist  had  suit* 
men  in  mind  when  he  said  : 

“And  he  Shall  he  like  a  tree  planted  hy  the  r'r>'rs 
of  water ,  that  hrinyeth  forth  his  fruit  in  h  s  season, 
liis  leaf  also  shall  not  wither  and  wh  ad  soever  he 
(ha  th  shall  prosper .” 

* 

PROF.  C.  O.  YOUNG  of  Cornell  comes  out  with  a 
plan  for  a  “Summer  schedule"  to  take  the  place 
of  legal  daylight  saving.  Let  business  places  and 
factories  simply  agree  to  open  an  hour  earlier  and 
close  an  hour  earlier  for  six  months,  if  they  care  to 
do  so,  or  let  their  employees  vote  on  the  question. 
That  would  settle  it  without  any  law  or  government 
interference.  The  daylight  savers  know  that  they 
can  have  what  they  clamor  for  if  -they  will  simply 
get  up  an  hour  earlier.  But.  no — they  want  the  law 
to  step  in  and  pull  people  out  of  bed. 

* 

NEWTON  BILES.  Master  of  the  New  York 
•  State  Orange,  died  in  Rochester  on  March 
14.  lie  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time, 
hut  continued  his  work  beyond  the  point  where  he 
-  might  well  have  turned  aside  for  a  needed  rest.  He 
died  in  the  harness,  as  he  always  wished  to  do. 
Brother  Giles  was  a  familiar  figure  in  Grange  affairs. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  New  York  Grange 
almost  from  its  very  beginning — or  since  1877.  Thus 
another  member  of  the  old  guard  dies  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  he  will  he  greatly  missed. 


Brevities 

THIS  warm  weather  is  simply  boiling  up  the  buds. 

We  are  not  very  thankful  for  the  present  mild  Win 
ter.  It  will  force  the  fruit  buds  before  their  time. 

It  seems  that  a  good  many  fruit  growers  who  use  the 
dust  plan  to  apply  it  at  night,  as  at  that  time  it  seems 
to  stick  better. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animr's 
offers  $500  for  a  humane  trap  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  steel  trap. 
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Convention  of  the  Educational  Committee 


The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  was  held  in  the  Brick  Church  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  on  March  10.  This  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the  rural  school  prob¬ 
lem.  and  make  a  report  which  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  discussion.  The  members  represent  the  various 
farm  organizations  and  educational  institutions  as 
follows:  Dairymen’s  League — ,10.  U.  Eastman,  sec¬ 
retary:  Albert  Manning.  N.  F.  Webb.  Department 
of  Education — F.  B.  Gilbert.  It.  I’.  Snyder.  (5.  M. 
Wiley.  Farm  Bureau  Federation — W.  G.  McIntosh. 
II  C.  McKenzie,  vice-chairman:  C.  S.  Post,  II.  G. 
Reed.  Home  Bureau  Federation — Mrs.  M.  E.  Arm¬ 
strong.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  Mrs.  Edward  Young. 
State  Grange — George  Dunn.  Mrs.  F.  Gates.  G.  C. 
McNinch.  State  College  of  Agriculture — .1.  10.  But- 
terworth.  1*.  J.  Kruse.  G.  A.  Works,  chairman.  State 
Teachers*  Association — .T.  1  >.  .Tones.  Myrtle  10.  Mac¬ 
Donald.  W.  10.  Pierce. 

The  Rochester  meeting  was  called  for  a  general 
conference  of  all  who  are  interested  in  rural  schools. 
About  500  people  attended.  A  count  showed  that 
about  90  per  cent  of  them  came  from  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  while  about  75  [ter  cent  were  teachers  at  the 
I  resent  time  or  had  taught  rural  schools  in  the  past, 
it  was  an  exceptionally  intelligent  and  earnest  gath¬ 
ering.  Men  and  women  were  prompt  and  emphatic 
in  expressing  their  views  and  criticizing  any  state¬ 
ment  which  needed  explanation  or  toning  down.  The 
spirit  of  the  meeting  was  tine.  While  at  least  50 
from  the  audience  took  part  in  the  discussion  and 
stated  their  opinions  freely,  if  was  all  in  good  part, 
without  bitterness  or  trouble.  Tbe  program  was  well 
arranged  in  two  parts.  A  number  of  educators  and 
school  officials  gave  their  views.  At  the  close  of 
each  address  the  people  were  invited  to  express  their 
views,  and  they  certainly  improved  the  opportunity. 
George  Dunn  made  an  excellent  presiding  officer,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  much  discussion.  After 
this  part  of  the  program  was  completed  various 
speakers  told  what  the  rural  people  want  in  their 
schools.  We  shall  reserve  this  part  of  the  program 
for  a  special  article. 

The  impression  prevailed  that  this  committee 
wants  to  be  entirely  fair.  A  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  either  farmers  or  near  enough  to  farm  life 
to  understand  it.  We  think  this  committee  as  a 
whole  will  do  just  about  what  tin*  farmers  ask  them 
to  if  the  farmers  can  and  will  give  expression  to 
their  real  needs.  The  trouble  is  going  to  come  in 
finding  out  just  what  is  best  for  the  rural  schools. 
Most  of  us  have  a  general  idea  that  something  is 
wrong,  but  if  is  difficult  to  say  concretely  just  what 
ought  to  be  done.  We  get  the  idea  that  this  com¬ 
mittee*  has  no  cast-iron  plan  for  its  work.  It  seems 
to  us  more  like  molding  sand  ready  to  be  shaped  if 
we  will  provide  the  pattern.  We  would  not.  endorse 
the  committee  fully  and  let  it  go  ahead  without  sug¬ 
gestions.  nor  would  we  stand  off  and  criticize  it  and 
refuse  support.  We  think  the  fairest  way  is  to  accept 
it  as  a  medium  through  which  we  can  get  our  story 
before  the  public:  but  we  must  furnish  the  story 
and  print  it  on  that  committee  by  presenting  it 
clearly  and  forcibly  to  them.  This  improvement  of 
the  rural  school  is  one  of  the  biggest  questions  now 
before  us,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  offers  its  services  in  the 
effort  to  make  the  country  side  of  the  question  clear. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  George  Dunn, 
a  Grange  member  of  the  committee.  E.  It.  Eastman 
explained  the  organization  and  purposes  of  tin*  joint. 
M  mmitfee.  lie  said  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in 
this  country  is  securing  better  prices  for  fa nn 
[trod nets.  Another  is  that  of  working  out  a  better 
program  for  the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

Dr.  Butterworth  of  Cornell  spoke  on  the  rural 
school  plant.  He  asked  how  many  had  visited  the 
rural  schools  lately,  and  about  half  of  the  500  people 
present  raised  their  hands.  He  took  up  in  detail  the 
question  of  lighting,  and  called  attention  to  tbe  great 
amount  of  eye  strain  due  to  improper  location  of 
windows.  Tie  said  that  in  many  schools  in  this 
State  there  was  left  less  than  20  square  rods  on  the 
school  ground,  while  some  States  require  one  acre 
and  others  two  acres.  He  called  attention  to  the 
need  of  proper  apparatus  for  the  playground  and 
suitable  equipment  for  the  school-room,  mentioning 
maps,  blackboards,  library  and  other  essentials.  He 
suggested  that  the  ash  heap  always  be  relegated  to 
the  rear,  and  that  those  conditions  la*  supplied  that 
will  protect  the  children's  health  and  morals.  He 
said  “Some  school  buildings  in  this  State  are  75 
years  old.  and  a  great  many  are  .‘15  to  50  years  old. 
The  worst  •buildings  are  found  in  tin*  poorest  school 


districts.  What  are  we  going  to  do  to  help  such 
districts  get  better  buildings V" 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  much  was  made 
of  sanitary  toilets.  Three  or  four  speakers  said  they 
were  unsatisfactory.  District  Superintendent  C\  W. 
Smith  of  Orleans  said  all  of  his  42  schools  except 
two  were  supplied  with  sanitary  toilets  and  they 
were  satisfactory.  A  vote  taken  in  the  audience 
showed  that  two-thirds  considered  them  satisfactory. 
One  speaker  said  that  where  they  had  proved  un¬ 
satisfactory  they  generally  had  not  been  put  in  right. 
Another  said  they  may  have  been  put  in  cheaply,  but 
the  bill  didn't  show  it.  One  speaker  wanted  to  know 
how  school  grounds  could  ho  enlarged  when  farmers 
wouldn’t  sell  land  for  the  purpose.  Superintendent 
Hill  of  Monroe  County  said:  “Start  condemnation 
proceedings.”  Superintendent  Mullock  said  that 
many  deeds  for  school  lots  were  not  recorded  and 
were  lost.  Superintendent  Hill  said:  "Most  of  the 
districts  have  held  peaceful  possession  for  20  years 
or  more.” 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  was  W.  A.  Hol¬ 
comb.  Ass;staiit  Director.  Examinations  and  Inspec¬ 
tion  Division.  New  York  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  said  "I  think  that  the  problem  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  trying  to  handle  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  State  of  New  York  today.  The  chairman 
of  the  War  Taxation  Board  in  France  says  that  no 
problem  of  the  United  States  Government  today  is 
more  important  than  the  school  problem.  1  want  to 
say  with  emphasis  that  I  believe  the  country  boy 
and  girl  is  entitled  to  just  as  good  a  teacher  as  any 
in  tin*  State  of  New  York.  Some  of  you  are  seeing 
this  problem  from  your  own  local  conditions,  and 
perhaps  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  sec  it  in  its 
entirety.  I  am  insisting  on  the*  work  of  certification 
of  teachers.  Last  year  in  the  first  six  months  I 
issued  over  2.000  permits  for  people  to  teach,  and 
most  of  them  were  in  rural  schools.  Of  the  S.liOO 
rural  one-room  school  teachers  of  the  State  1.500 
have  no  professional  training  whatever:  1.600  were 
high  school  graduates  who  took  a  Summer  course  of 
six  weeks.  These  certificates  are  not  good  to  teach 
in  a  village  school.  What  we  need  first  is  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  teachers.  I  think  that  a  course  of 
training  should  be  provided  especially  for  the 
teachers  in  rural  schools.  The  problem  of  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  rural  school  is  a  hundred  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  village  school.” 

A  person  in  the  audience  said:  “We  all  know  that 
trained  teachers  are  needed,  but  where  are  we  going 
to  get  them?*’  Mr.  Holcomb  did  not  know.  He  said: 
“I  have  granted  temporary  licenses  when  I  knew  if 
children  had  a  good  mother  they  would  be  better  off 
at  home  than  they  would  to  attend  school  with  that 
teacher.  Teachers  are  eomingdmek  with  Hie  increase 
of  pay.  We  issued  only  half  as  many  permits  this 
year  as  we  did  last.”  Much  discussion  followed. 

District  Superintendent  W.  E.  Pierce  of  Erie  County 
discussed  file  rural  curriculum.  He  told  of  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  six  districts.  The  district  valuation 
originally  was  $500,000:  the  consolidated  district  had 
a  valuation  of  $2,000,000.  He  showed  how  the  con¬ 
solidated  school  was  able  to  furnish  a  greatly  en¬ 
riched  curriculum.  Mr.  Pierce  compared  the  curri¬ 
culum  in  the  grades  of  the  consolidated  school  with 
that  in  the  one-room  schools,  and  showed  how  they 
varied.  Music,  drawing  and  nature  study  are  not 
taught  in  the  latter.  He  told  how  classes  had  to  be 
united  in  some  subjects.  He  alluded  to  a  recent, 
article  in  Tiik  It.  N.-Y.  entitled  “What  is  Wrong 
with  Our  Rural  Schools.”  and  found  much  of  value 
in  it.  1I<*  was  optimistic  and  thought  that  ultimately 
as  a  result  of  (he  study  of  rural  schools  all  country 
hoys  and  girls  will  ho  afforded  advantages  equal  to 
tin*  best.  Consolidation  was  vigorously  attacked 
from  tin*  floor  after  Mr.  Pierce’s  address.  The  chair¬ 
man  anil  Prof.  Works  stated  that  the  committee  had 
no  policy  as  to  consolidation.  The  general  consensus 
of  opinion  seemed  to  la*  that  it  must  not  he  compul¬ 
sory.  but  always  voluntary,  if  at  all. 

Prof.  George  A.  Works  gave  a  talk  on  ‘•The  School 
Unit  and  Taxation  for  School  Purposes."  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  making  tax  rates  uniform  over  a  larger  unit 
of  territory  than  the  common  school  district  was 
thoroughly  debated,  and  a  vote  showed  sentiment 
about  evenly  divided  on  the  present  system  or  n 
larger  unit,  like  township  or  county.  The  large  unit 
had  a  slight  plurality.  Ray  B.  Snyder,  of  the  State 
Department  staff,  assured  the  meeting  of  the  warm 
support  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  rural  school  study.  Judge  Gilbert,  he 
said,  was  absent  on  account  of  a  legislative  hearing. 


Superintendent  West  of  Rochester  gave  the  history 
of  a  rural  community  in  which  he  spent  his  early 
life,  and  told  of  the  remarkable  changes  in  rural 
activities  and  shifting  of  population  that  bad  made 
a  school  shrink  to  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  it<s  former 
size.  Such  changes  required  great  changes  in  school 
organization,  he  thought. 


The  Daylight  Savers  Die  Hard 

The  daylight  savers  seems  to  be  what  wo  may  call 
“hard  losers.”  4’ hey  have  had  every  chance  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  views  and  to  control  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature.  They  were  fairly  beaten.  Gov.  Miller  gave 
them  a  special  hearing,  and  they  were  given  the  right 
of  local  option,  which  is  all  they  could  fairly  ask 
for.  Yet  here  is  the  Now  York  Times  voicing  those 
sour  spirits  who  would  change  the  clock: 

The  discussion  of  daylight  saving  that  has  gone  on 
during  the  last  few  months  has  revealed  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  made  his  promise  hastily  and  without  proper 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  He  has  learned  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  continuance  of  daylight  saving  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  New  York  City — that  at  least  90 
per  eent  of  all  the  Slate's  inhabitants  wanted  it.  that 
the  antagonism  was  confined  to  the  small  remainder, 
and  that  even  there  it  was  based,  not  on  real  injuries 
suffered  from  advancing  the  clocks  in  Summer,  but  upon 
obstinacy,  prejudice  and  jealousy. 

II  is  popular  for  the  daylight  savers  to  claim  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the  repeal. 
They  either  know  nothing  about  it.  or  arc  putting  up 
a  great  bluff.  At  the  last  election  two  question* 
among  others  were  up  squarely  before  the  people  of 
New  York.  One  was  enforcement  of  the  prohibition 
laws.  Gov.  Miller  favored  enforcement,  while  Gov. 
Smith  proposed  a  “liberal"  policy.  On  “daylight  sav¬ 
ing"  Gov.  Miller  was  outspoken  in  favor  of  repeal, 
while  Gov.  Smith  was  on  record  as  vetoing  the  last 
repeal  law.  The  issue  on  these  questions  was  clear 
cut  and  straight,  and  Gov.  Miller  won  by  about  SO. 000 
majority.  That  was  a  definite  referendum,  and  “day¬ 
light  saving"  lost.  If  if  were  voted  on  once  more  the 
result  would  be  the  same.  The  daylight  savers  had 
their  chance  at  the  polls  and  lost.  What  then  are 
they  growling  about?  And  here  is  another  angle  of 
the  question : 

Every  State,  county,  municipal  and  private  institu¬ 
tion  in  a  State  where  there  is  a  so-called  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  law  is  put  to  an  increased  expense  for  artificial  light 
for  many  weeks  each  year,  because  they  must  use  arti¬ 
ficial  light  to  start  the  day’s  work.  Every  inmate  of  an 
orphan  asylum  or  hospital  is  roused  at.  dark  for  many 
weeks,  so  that  the  night  attendants  may  have  the  work 
in  order  when  relieved  by  the  day  duty  force. 

There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  support  the 
claim  that  a  daylight  saving  law  benefits  public  health. 
Psychologically  it  is  most  condemnnble.  as  it  adds  to  the 
crowd  tendency  to  deceive  itself.  Why  lessen  morale  hy 
pretending  the  time  is  an  hour  later  than  sun  time,  and 
so  lead  to  subterfuge  and  self-deception  in  other  direc¬ 
tions?  Let  the  city  workers  lx*  honest  and  agree  to  be¬ 
gin  the  day  at  seven  or  eight  instead  of  eight  or  nine 
O’clock,  and  neither  in  the  matter  of  time  nor  of  any¬ 
thing  else  try  to  seem  to  be  what  they  an*  not. 

l'UYSICIAN'. 


The  Big  Farm  Question 

•We  are  buying  apples  grown  in  our  State,  and  paying 
$5  per  bushel.  We  are  buying  oranges  or  grapefruit, 
grown  in  Florida  or  California,  direct  from  the  car.  on 
a  switch,  and  paying  only  $2.50  per  bushel  ;  something 
w  rung  here. 

Our  local  dealer  is  charging  $2.65  per  bushel  for  seed 
Irish  Gobbler  potatoes,  and  is  not  willing  to  pay  us  60c 
per  bushel  for  eating  potatoes.  Something  wrong  here 
again. 

We  are  ai  present  selling  all  our  milk  in  bottles,  to 
private  trade,  and  make  no  butter.  We  can  buy  good 
standard  grade,  always  the  same  quality,  nut  butter,  for 
25c  per  pound.  We  could  get  sometimes  local  made  cow 
butter,  of  very  poor  quality  at  times,  never  twice  alike, 
for  from  60c  to  75c  per  pound.  Something  wrong  here 
again.  Don’t  you  think  so?  We  are  buying  the  nut 
butter,  and  think  most  of  your  readers  would  do  the 
same  under  the  circumstances.  O.  n.  helping. 

Virginia. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  have  started  investigation  of  the  great¬ 
est  problem  in  American  farm  life.  We  all  want  to 
know  “why.”  and  when  we  can  make  our  demand  for 
information  forcible  enough  we  shall  find  out.  As  for 
buying  the  "nut  butter.”  we  cannot  agree  with  you.  and 
surely  comparatively  few  dairymen  will  take  such  a 
view  of  the  c-ase.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  town  people 
who  buy  butter  substitutes.  In  most  cases  they  do  not 
Understand  how  superior  the  butter  is.  For  a  man  who 
sells  milk  or  dairy  products  to  buy  the  substitutes  seems 
to  us  the  most  short-sighted  polic.v  we  can  think  of.  If 
we  will  not  patronize  our  own  industry  and  help  in 
crease  the  market  for  our  goods,  what  right  have  we  L> 
ask  the  government  or  any  other  agency  to  help  us? 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


Here  is  Our  Page  again,  more  interesting  and  pleasant  every  month 


Tico  Kinds  of  Early  Spring  Wild  Flowers.  Can  You  Name  Them? 

O  Spring-t imp  sweet ! 

Over  the  hills  come  thy  lovely  feet; 

The  earth's  white  mantle  is  east  away. 

She  eiothes  herself  all  in  green  today  ; 

And  the  little  flowers  that  hid  from  the  cold 
Are  springing  anew  from  the  warm,  fresh  mold. 

O  Spring-time  sweet! 

The  whole  earth  smiles  thy  coming  to  greet; 

Our  hearts  to  their  inmost  depths  are  stirred 
By  the  first  Spring  flower  and  the  song  of  the  bird; 

Our  sweet,  strange  feelings  no  room  can  find. 

They  wander  like  dreams  through  heart  and  mind. 

— Translated  by  James  Freeman  Clarke 


Tt  is  such  a  beautiful  Spring  day  today 
(March  71  !  T  wonder  what  all  my  boys 
and  girls  are  doing  this  Monday  morning? 
Probably  most  of  you  are  on  your  way  to 
school  as  I  am  writing  this,  for  it  is  not 
yet  nine  o’clock.  Can  you  picture  all  the 
readers  of  Our  Page  on  their  way  to 
school?  Think  of  all  the  roads  they  trav¬ 
el,  of  all  the  interesting  things  they  see. 
Some  roads  are  in  the  hills,  others  are  in 
the  valleys.  Some  are  through  open  fields, 
others  through  woods  or  by  running 
brooks.  Who  will  send  us  a  story  of  “My 
Road  to  School."  making  the  word  pic¬ 
ture  so  clear  to  ns  that  we  will  feel  as 
we  read  it  that  we  are  walking  that  same 
road  with  you? 

This  morning  when  I  went  out  early  to 
do  the  chores,  here  on  my  Long  Island 
farm,  song  sparrows  and  robins  were  sing¬ 
ing  to  welcome  the  sunrise.  They  have 
only  been  here  a  few  days.  IIow  good  it 
is  to  hear  them  again  !  Last  night  I  stood 
in  the  barn  door  at  sunset  and  beard  a 
great  chorus  of  red-winged  blackbirds  in 
the  swamp  -nearby.  They  know  that 
Spring  is  close.  The  air  is  soft  and  warm. 
No  frost  is  in  the  ground.  I  begin  to 
think  of  plowing  and  planting,  though  I 
know  that  March  still  has  days  of  cold 
and  storm  ahead.  But  they  will  be  nearly 
over  when  you  read  this,  and  now  we 
gladly  turn  to  the  wonder  season  when 
everything  grows  again. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  how  much  we 
who  live  in  the  country  have  that  other 
people  miss.  Are  we  sure  we  find  it  all 
and  love  it  all?  If  you  have  ever  really 
watched  a  tree  closely  all  the  year  around 
you  have  a  story  more  wonderful  than 
any  you  could  read  in  books.  Think  of 
the  tender,  delicate  flowers  that  bloom 
so  soon  after  the  snows  of  Winter  melt. 
Watch  a  pair  of  birds  build  a  nest  and 
feed  and  train  their  young.  Out  of  a 
hard,  dry  cocoon  comes  a  wet,  crumpled, 
living  thing  that  in  a  few  hours  unfolds 
into  a  great,  beautiful  moth.  In  poultry 
yard  and  barnyard  the  animals  welcome 
ns  and  live  their  lives  before  our  eyes. 
Fields  and  gardens  change  under  our  care 
from  bare  earth  to  green  rows  of  thrifty 
food  crops.  Once  every  year  all  this  goes 
on.  and  the  person  who  does  not  see  it, 
and  thrill  with  it.  and  grow  better  be¬ 
cause  of  it.  is  poor  indeed.  1  want  you 
boys  and  girls  to  find  these  riches  that 
are  at  your  door. 


If  you  will  promise  that  you  will  let 
no  day  go  by  without  hearing  some¬ 
thing  more  about  the  crops  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  wild  life  around  you,  then 
you  may  peep  with  me  into 

The  Mail  Bag 

Early  last  Spring  1  thought  that  I 
would  like  to  have  some  bees.  So  1  sent 
for  some  with  my  interest  money  on  my 
Liberty  bond. 

In  three  days  they  were  at  the  station, 
so  papa  went  in  the  automobile  and  got 
them.  They  came  in  a  box  with  a  screen 
nailed  on  top.  I  had  to  smoke  them  so 
they  would  not  sting  me. 

Before  they  came  I  had  to  nail  the 
frames  and  get  the  hive  ready.  In  the 
picture  you  can  see  my  brother  Frederick 
nailing  the  frames. 

I  had  to  find  the  queen.  After  I  found 
her  I  named  her  Isabella  Ariel,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  named  bis  Azure  Ann.  The  queen 
is  the  mother  of  all  the  bees.  You  can 
find  her  because  she  is  the  biggest  in  the 
hive. 

This  year  I  am  going  to  sell  the  honey. 
The  gentle  bees  have  not  stung  me  yet. 
Your  sincere  friend. 

New  York.  many  c.  (8  years). 

Many  of  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
start  that  Mary  and  Frederick  have  made 


in  beekeeping.  This  is  something  that 
more  of  you  can  do  if  the  conditions  are 
right  and  your  parents  will  help  a  bit. 
Learn  to  study  out  any  piece  of  work  be¬ 
fore  you  begin  it.  so  that  you  will  be  more 
certain  to  succeed.  There  are  too  many 
persons,  older  as  well  as  younger,  who 
rush  into  things  with  a  great  deal  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  no  knowledge,  who  soon  get 
tired,  lose  interest,  neglect  their  task  and 
fail.  Don’t  ever  be  a  failure.  Stick  to  a 
job  until  you  are  master  of  it;  then  you 
can  quit  if  you  want  to  do  something  else 
more.  We  thank  Mary  for  the  two  good 
pictures  that  go  with  her  letter. 

I  am  a  boy  nine  years  old  and  in  the 
third  grade.  I  live  on  a  farm.  This 
Spring  I  made  a  bird-box.  It  is  a  wren 
box.  1  have  not  got  it  up  yet.  I  want  to 
rent  it  to  a  pair  of  wrens.  I  have  got  a 
bluebird  box.  too.  I  have  got  it  dp  now. 
I  have  already  rented  it  to  a  pair  of  blue¬ 
birds  this  Spring.  A  new  friend. 

Ohio.  RALPH  F. 

Good  for  you.  Ralph  !  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  the  early  bird  catches  the 
worm,  but  we  know,  don't  we.  that  the 
early  box  catches  the  bird.  You  will 
have  a  fine  time  watching  the  bluebirds, 
and  I  hope  some  wrens  will  find  their 
house,  too. 

Some  of  you  boys  and  girls  still  ask  for 
directions  for  making  bird  boxes.  I  will 
mention  again  a  few  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  points. 

1.  Make  the  box  out  of  old  boards, 
slabs  of  hark,  or  a  hollow  limb.  Have  a 
good  roof  on  it. 

2.  For  the  smaller  birds  have  the  box 
about  a  foot  high  and  six  inches  across 
inside.  Flicker  boxes  must  be  much 
larger. 

3.  Have  only  one  hole  in  the  box.  Make 
the  hole  round  and  place  it  above  the  cen¬ 
ter  cf  'me  side.  It  should  be  one  inch  in 
diameter  for  wrens  and  chickadees,  and 
one  and  one-lmlf  inch  for  bluebirds. 

4.  Put  the  box  up  early  in  the  Spring 
on  a  post  or  pole  about  eight  feet  high. 
If  you  fastirn  it  to  a  tree  do  not  put  it  in 
much  shade.  The  birds  want  sunlight. 
Fasten  the  box  so  tightly  that,  it  will  not 
blow  down  and  kill  the  little  birds. 

5.  If  birds  rent  your  box,  protect  them 
from  cats  and  other  robbers.  Watch  all 
their  habits,  but  be  careful  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  them. 


I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page  in  Thk  R  N  -Y.,  so  I 
thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  about 
my  home. 

I  have  a  very  nice  home  and  a  very 
kind  father  and  mother.  I  have  a  brother 
IS  years  old  and  one  eight  years  old.  I 
am  13.  I  live  in  a  large  farmhouse 
about  one-half  mile  from  town  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion.  My  home  is  a  very  pleasant  place. 
We  have  a  large  barn  in  which  we  play 
hide  and  seek,  and  jump  in  the  hay.  There 
is  a  valley  back  of  the  barn.  In  this  val¬ 
ley  there  is  a  brook  in  which  the  children 
wade.  In  the  Winter  time  this  valley  is 
frozen  over  and  we  have  great  sport  slid¬ 
ing  and  skating. 

I  have  a  little  yellow  and  white  kitten 
which  my  brother  found  in  the  lot.  I 
brought  it.  up  on  milk,  which  it  drank  out 
of  a  spoon.  We  call  it  Patsy.  My  broth¬ 
er  has  a  puppy  which  he  calls  Betty.  We 
have  about  1  50  sheep.  I  have  a  pet 
sheep  which  we  call  Smut  Nose  because 
she  is  all  white  except  a  black  spot  on 
her  nose  which  looks  like  smut  on  corn. 
I  am  sending  you  her  picture.  Father 
has  three  cows,  six  horses,  five  pigs  and 
75  hens  Mamma  has  eight  turkeys,  and 
mv  brother  has  a  flock  of  hens  and  geese. 
Sincerelv  yours,  Florence  o. 

New  York. 

Thank  you  for  the  picture,  Florence. 
.You  have  given  us  a  fine  description  of  a 
good  farm  home.  What  a  wonderful  place 
a  farm  is  for  boys  and  girls  to  work  and 
play  and  grow  in  ! 


I  am  a  little  boy  10  years  old  and  T 
live  on  a  farm  with  my  father  and  moth¬ 
er  and  little  brother. 

When  I  get  home  from  school  1  feed 
my  rabbits  and  water  them.  Then  I  feed 
the  chickens  and  gather  the  eggs.  When 
I  get  that  done  I  get.  the  hay  for  the 
horses  and  cows.  Then  I  get  the  straw 
down  for  the  horses  and  give  them  some 
bay.  After  this  I  go  to  the  house  and  eat 
my  supper.  Then  I  go  out  and  put  the 
two  calves  on  the  cows.  I  feed  the  horses 
their  grain,  then  go  to  the  house  and  split 
my  kindling  wood  and  split  the  chunks. 
Now  I  go  to  bed. 

When  I  get  up  in  the  morning  I  build 
the  fire.  Then  my  father  gets  up.  I  go 
to  the  barn  and  feed  four  horses  and  clean 
the  horses’  stables.  Then  around  to  the 
cow  barn,  and  feed  the  cows  and  take  the 
calves  off.  Then  I  take  a  pail  of  milk  to 
the  milkhouse.  Next  I  take  the  two  pails 
to  the  house  and  help  get  breakfast.  I 
eat  mv  breakfast,  feed  my  rabbits  and 
feed  the  hens.  After  this  I  water  the 


horses  and  clean  out  the  cow  stable.  Then 
I  go  to  the  bouse  and  get.  ready  for  school. 

When  I  get  to  school  I  build  the  fire. 
Then  the  other  scholars  and  my  teacher 
come.  When  it  is  nine  o’clock  she  calls 
school.  In  the  morning  we  read  over  the 
reading  lesson,  do  the  arithmetic  and  get 
our  spelling.  Today  we  went,  up  into  the 
woods.  1  whistled  the  Spring  call  of  the 
chickadee.  I  called  a  flock  of  chickadees. 
They  flew  around  our  heads.  We  picked 
out  17  kinds  of  trees  that  we  knew.  We 
have  two  pieces  of  suet  on  an  apple  tree 
by  the  school  window.  The  chickadees 
come  to  the  suet.  We  are  learning  to  sing 
“Busy  Children,”  which  we  found  in  one 
of  the  Cornell  leaflets  you  wrote.  Your 
little  friend,  GLENN  S. 

New  York. 

Glenn  begins  his  letter  by  saying  that 
he  is  a  little  boy  10  years  old.  But  the 
rest  of  his  letter  sounds  as  though  lie  were 
a  big.  strong  man.  I  know  lie  is  strong 
in  heart,  and  hope  he  is  so  in  body.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  work  for  boys  and  girls,  but  I 
believe  in  play.  too.  <  >f  course1  your  main 
work  is  at  school,  and  for  that  you  should 
be  fresh  and  ready.  At  home  you  will 
gladly  dn  your  share  of  the  lighter  chores, 
but  I  hope  you  may  not  have  to  work  be¬ 
yond  your  strength,  else  your  whole  life 
will  be  weakened. 

I  am  glad  that  there  are  schools  that 
are  not  afraid  to  go  out  to  the  woods' and 
fields  sometimes  where  there  are  lessons 
to  learn  as  great  as  any  between  the  cov¬ 
ers  of  a  book.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  knows 
how  to  call  the  chickadees  down  close 
has  learned  something  that  will  give  joy 
all  through  life. 

T  am  going  to  write  you  to  tell  what  I 
think  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Boys’  and  Girls’ 


Preparing  for  Beekeeping.  Frederick 
X ailing  the  Frames. 

Page.  It  is  fine.  The  letters  urge  others 
to  try  different  I  kings.  [  have  raised 
chickens  for  three  years.  I  love  chickens. 
I  want  to  raise  both  chickens  and  ducks 
this  year.  1  raised  the  chickens  for  my 
father  for  a  third  and  made  $20  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  They  need  a  lot  of  care.  Last,  year 
we  had  geese.  Out  of  one  lot  only  one 
hatched.  Father  gave  me  that  one  and  I 
turned  him  in  with  my  chickens.  lie  was 
so  big  he  made  a  good  mother  for  them, 
but  would  make  an  awful  noise  if  he  lost 
track  of  them.  The  two  chickens  ran 
with  him  until  I  sold  him.  The  hens  are 
laying  now.  I  do  not  like  the  sparrow 
hawk.  lie  came  down  in  the  yard  and 
killed  one  of  my  chickens.  Father  tried 
to  shoot  him,  but  the  gun  would  not;  go 
off.  ETHELS.,  13  years. 

New  Jersey. 

Ethel  has  learned  how  pleasant  and 
profitable  it  is  to  take  care  of  poultry. 
Others  of  you  will  want  to  raise  some 
chickens  this  Spring.  Read  up  about  it  in 
farm  papers  and  talk  with  any  of  your 
friends  who  have  had  experience  so  that 
you  will  learn  tlje  best  methods.  Then  be 
faithful  and  regular  with  your  care  and 
you  will  be  successful. 

The  Nature  Puzzle  Was  a  Locust  Tree 

Margaret  P.  gave  us  a  good  nature  puz¬ 
zle  last  month.  Many  of  you  knew  the 
answer  and  sent  the  name  to  me.  The 
tree  was  the  common  yellow  or  black 
locust.  Below  you  will  find  a  list  of  the 
names  of  those  who  sent  right  answers  up 
to  the  time  this  page  was  written.  Also 
there  are  parts  of  two  letters  telling  some 
interesting  facts  about  the  locust  tree. 

New  York  State:  Madeline  McK..  Hel¬ 
en  W.  Florence  M..  Dorothy  A..  Jennie 
S.  Madeline  II..  Wendell  B.,  Helen  B.. 
Ella  S.  Mabel  W.,  Alice  R..  Etna  II. 
Frances  11.,  Marguerite  S..  Richard  P.. 
Agnes  N..  Lucy  W..  Ililton  W.,  Margaret 
M..  Josephine  M.,  Carrie  P.  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  <1. 

Pennsylvania  :  Mary  S..  Dorothy  S  . 
Levi  <)..  Carl  lb.  Thelma  Y.,  Emma  W.. 
Weldon  C.,  Helen  1).,  Louise  F.,  Frances 
W„  Sylvia  C.,  Eugene  S.  and  Helen  G. 


Learning  to  Care  for  Bees 
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New  Jersey  :  Mildred  C..  Margaret  M., 
Carrie  B.,  Bertha  G.  and  Milliceut  I». 

Massachusetts:  Nellie  S.,  Beatrice  I. 
and  Elizabeth  V'an  D. 

Vermont:  Thomas  F.  and  Warren  B. 
Maryland:  Margaret  II. 

<  'onneeticut :  Ruth  W. 

Maine:  Frances  I>.  and  Gladys  C. 
Michigan  :  Paula  R. 

Florida :  Fae  B. 


There  are  many  locust  trees  in  New 
Jersey.  Many  people  cut  their  trees  for 
wedges  for  ships  during  the  war.  The 
locust  tree  belongs  to  the  clover  family. 
It  takes  in  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  in 
the  soil  just  the  saint*  as  the  clover.  Cows 
seem  to  like  the  locust  leaflets,  because 
they  will  eat  them  whenever  they  can  get 
them.  I  have  seen  on  the  root  of  a  bean 
a  little  brown  nodule  which  is  filled  with 
nitrogen.  If  you  hold  this  nodule  in  your 
hand  for  a  long  time  it  will  evaporate. 
Isn't  nitrogen  a  very  interesting  study?  I 
would  like  to  know  more  about  it.  Will 
someone  please  write  about  it? 

New  Jersey.  Mildred  c. 


I  think  tin*  tree  is  a  locust  and  the  va¬ 
riety  referred  to  is  Pseudacacia.  Locust 
is  just  a  common  name  for  Itohinia.  Ro- 
biuia  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Jean 
Robin,  herbalist  to  King  Henry  III  of 
I' ranee.  1 1  is  son.  Vespasian,  was  the  first 
man  to  cultivate  it  in  Europe. 

The  locust,  or  Robinia,  is  a  native  of 


North  America.  It  was  found  here  about 
1040.  It  will  grow  in  very  nearly  any 
soil  that,  is  not  too  wet.  It  is  valuable, 
for  it  is  hard  wood  and  is  noted  for  its 
sweet,  pea -shaped  flowers. 

New  York.  Madeline  m’k. 

Both  Mildred  and  Madeline  tel!  us  in¬ 
teresting  things.  They  have  studied 
some  botany.  The  question  of  how  plants 
of  the  clover  or  legume  family  get  nitro¬ 
gen  from  tin*  soil  air  by  means  of  the  bac¬ 
teria  that  live  in  the  nodules  on  their 
roots  is  an  interesting  one.  I  hope  some 
one  will  tell  us  about  it.  Madeline  gives, 
us  the  Latin  or  scientific  name  for  the 
common  locust.  Itohinia  Pseudacacia.  and 
also  a  hit  of  history.  There  is  one  very 
important  reason  why  locust  trees  are  not 
more  common.  Who  knows  what  it  is? 


Now  for  another  nature  puzzle  which 
comes  from  Mabel  W..  a  Central  New 
York  girl,  who  asks 

What  Is  It? 

The  bird  I  am  describing  is  about  7% 
inches  long.  The  male  is  glossy  greenish 
black  with  a  brown  head.  The  female  and 
the  young  birds  are  dull  gray.  Its  note 
is  a  low*  “chuck.” 

Groups  of  these  birds  are  often  seen 
walking  among  the  cows  in  the  pasture. 
They  are  the  only  birds  we  have  that 
neither  make  a  nest  of  their  own  nor  care 
for  their  young.  The  female  slyly  lays 
her  eggs  in  the  nest  of  a  smaller  bird 
wlii'ii  tin*  owner  is  absent. 


The  Picture  Stories 

The  picture  of  the  two  children  and  the 
horse  in  the  snow  came  from  their  grand¬ 
mother,  who  lives  in  Western  New  York. 
Here  are  several  of  the  stories  some  of 
you  wrote  about  the  picture: 

MARY’S  PONY 

There  were  once  two  sisters.  Mary  and 
her  younger  sister  Marjorie.  Mary  had  a 
beautiful  pony.  One  day  her  sister  Mar¬ 
jorie  wanted  a  ride.  So  Mary  lifted  her 
sister  to  the  pony’s  hack.  Mary  led  the 
pony.  1 1  is  name  was  Zephyr.  lie  was 
very  gentle  and  did  not  go  too  fast.  Mar¬ 
jorie  enjoyed  the  ride  and  wanted  many 
more  after  that.  ETHEL  W.  (!)  years*. 

Connecticut. 

AT  GRANDFATHER'S 

Robert  and  Mary  lived  in  the  city. 
Their  grandfather  and  grandmother  lived 


on  a  small  farm  in  the  country.  Robert 
and  Mary  spent  their  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion  there  every  year.  They  liked  to  help 
feed  the  cows  and  horses,  and.  best  of 
all.  they  liked  to  ride  grandfather’s  old 
horse  named  Tom.  Robert  was  too  small 
to  ride  the  horse  alone,  so  Mary  led  it. 
One  day  while  her  brother  was  riding 
Mary's  grandfather  took  their  picture. 
New  York.  MARION  R.  (11  years). 

THE  CHILDREN'S  RIDE 
Father  didn’t  feel  well.  lie  said  if 
Bobby  and  Bessie  would  shovel  the  snow 
out  of  the  barnyard  they  could  have  a 
ride  on  the  horse.  They  said  they  would, 
and  soon  the  snow  flew  from  their  shovels. 

After  they  had  shoveled  quite  a  large 
heap  of  snow  they  brought  out  the  horse, 
which  Bessie  bridled.  They  took  turns 
riding.  Bessie  was  leading  the  horse 
around  with  Billy  on  his ‘hack  when  their 
uncle  ( who  was  going  to  take  the  picture 
of  a  heaver  he  had  seen)  came  along  and 
took  the  picture  you  see. 

New  York.  wenoell b.  (11  years). 


TWO  KKAVK  GIRLS 

Mabel  and  Helen  are  two  little  girls, 
and  they  live  in  the  country.  They  have 
always  wanted  a  pony,  so  last  Christmas 
their  father  bought  them  one.  We  see 
them  in  the  picture  with  their  pony,  whose 
name  is  Dick. 

On  day  their  father  and  mother  went 
to  town  to  buy  some  groceries  and  left 


Mabel  and  Helen  home  alone.  While  they 
were  gone  the  house  caught  fire.  They 
had  no  telephone  and  they  didn’t  know 
what  to  do.  so  Mabel,  who  had  almost 
forgotten  tin*  pony  in  her  excitement, 
said:  “Take  Dick  and  ride  over  to  Mr. 
Greene’s  house  and  telephone  for  the  fire 
department."  She  did  and  the  house  was 
saved. 

After  they  put  the  fire  out  someone  took 
their  picture  with  the  pony.  Their  father 
was  very  glad  they  had  the  pony,  for  if 
they  hadn't  the  house  would  have  been 
burned.  DRUSILLA  g. 

New  Jersey. 


THREE  TRl’E  FRIENDS 

In  Belgium  lived  a  poor  farmer  with 
his  wife  and  two  girls.  One  day  as  he 
was  going  down  the  road  to  town  he  saw 
an  old  horse  grazing  along  the  road.  He 
went  up  to  him  and  petted  him  and  went 
on.  On  turning  to  see  where  the  horse 
was  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  horse  fol¬ 
lowing  him.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  he 
turned  back  home  and  told  his  little  girls 
to  go  and  get  something  and  feed  the 
horse,  and  then  went  on  to  town. 

The  girls  were  delighted  with  their  new 
pet.  They  were  very  kind  to  him  and 
soon  brought  him  up  into  good  condition. 
On  holidays  they  would  take  turns  riding 


horseback.  The  older  one  would  let  the 
younger  one  ride  first.  They  never  quar¬ 
reled  with  one  another. 

The  horse  lived  till  he  was  very  old 
and  died.  The  girls  cried  very  much  and 
their  father  bought  them  another  horse. 
But  he  could  not  take  the  place  of  their 
first  pet.  .jennies.  (Ill  years). 

New  York. 

Many  Interesting  Things 

Mabel  U.,  a  1 4-yea r-oul  Pennsylvania 
girl,  wrote  the  words  in  the  Box  this 
month.  She  has  given  us  a  hard  motto 
to  live  up  to.  But  we  will  surely  try  to 
have  Our  Page  “more  interesting  and 
pleasant  every  month.”  or  at  least  not 
any  less  so  than  it  has  been.  \Ve  resolve, 
don’t  (we,  to  go  forward  all  we  can  and 
never  to  go  backward.  That  means  •!  hat 
every  boy  and  girl  among  you  must  try 
harder  than  ever  to  help. 


This  reminds  me  to  say  thank  you  to 
those  who  have  sent  me  photographs  since 
last  month.  Quite  a  number  of  pictures 
came  in.  and  many  I  will  use.  But 
whether  I  use  yours  or  not.  he  sure  I  am 
glad  of  your  good  spirit,  and  interest. 
You  have  helped  Our  Page  by  giving 
your  editor  more  material  to  choose  from. 
And  you  can  never  tell  when  a  picture 
you  send  may  he  printed.  Sometimes  I 
keep  them  for  months  before  the  right 
time  comes. 


Which  reminds  me  of  another  thing. 
A  few  days  ago  I  received  another  letter 
from  Grace  S.,  tli^*  New  York  girl  who 
sent  the  pictures  of  the  kittens  and  ducks 
printed  on  Our  Page  last  October.  In 
this  letter  she  said  :  “I  know  where  the 
picture  of  the  muskrat  house  (on  Feb¬ 
ruary  page)  came  from,  and  I  know  the 
hoys.  If  was  taken  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  Delaware  River  near  where  I  live. 
The  hoys  used  to  write  to  you  when  you 
had  charge  of  the  Cornell  ftnral  School 
/  .reflet.”  And  in  the  very  next  mail 
came  a  letter  from  Hilton  W.  himself, 
the  hoy  who  sent  me  the  picture  several 
years  ago.  Now  isn't  that  interesting? 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what,  il 
means  to  each  one  of  us  to  be  able  to 
find  out  things  from  among  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  us  all?  We  can  ask 
questions  that  puzzle  us.  and  some  one 
out  of  alt  our  readers  is  almost  sure  to 
know. 


Several  girls  have  asked  to  hear  more 
about  the  Campfire  Girls  either  from 
Emily  .T.  or  someone  else  who  has  had 
experience  with  them  lately.  How  can 
a  group  be  started  in  country  districts? 
What  do  the  girls  do?  How  is  the  work 
carried  on?  Where  are  the  Campfire 
headquarters?  etc.  Who  knows  and  will 
tel!  us? 


Sylvia  C.  of  Pennsylvania  wants  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  to  write  more  about  his  pet  al¬ 
ligator.  It'  William  lias  some  other  in¬ 
teresting  things  to  tell  us  of  its  habits 
and  doings  recently  we  will  be.  glad  to 
give  him  space,  for.  as  a  New  York  girl 
said:  "I  would  like  to  see  the  little  alli¬ 
gator.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  our 
county.”  I  know  we  are  all  interested. 


Joyce  M.,  of  New  York,  asks:  “When 
may  we  send  in  our  signs  of  Spring?”  I 
am  very  pleased  to  think  that  someone 
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remembered  from  last  year.  I  hope  many 
of  you  are  keeping  the  lists,  and  if  Joyce 
and  some  of  the  rest  of  you  want  to  send 
them  to  me  on  May  I  l  will  be  delighted 
to  look  them  over,  and  will  print  two  or 
three  of  the  best  ones.  Now  look  sharp 
and  listen  hard  and  smell  and  taste  and 
feel  with  all  your  might.  The  common 
signs  of  Spring  everyone  notices,  but 
there  are  dozens  of  little  ways,  gentle 
ways,  half-hidden  ways  that  Nature  uses 


James  Hatched  and  Reared  This  Floclc 


to  tell  that  the  growing  season  has  come 
again.  Can  you  find  tliem? 


Jessica  F..  of  Connecticut,  writes: 
“In  our  school-room  this  year  instead  of 
drawing  names  for  valentines,  as  we  us¬ 
ually  do.  we  brought  what  money  we 
would  spend  for  valentines,  and  got  .$7..‘!l 
for  the  European  Children’s  Relief.” 
Well  done.  Jessica,  and  don't  forget,  all 
of  you.  that  the  European  Relief  Council 
at  4”  Broadway.  New  York  City,  still 
has  need  and  can  make  good  use  of  what¬ 
ever  money  you  can  send  to  help  these 
little  children  across  the  sea. 


Some  of  you  are  puzzled  because  w  hen 
letters  are  printed  on  Our  Page  no  ad¬ 
dress  is  given  and  only  the  first  name 
and  last  initial  of  the  ho.v  or  girl.  Your 
editor  does  this  purposely,  for  there  are 
many  reasons  why  it.  is  not  wise  or  even 
safe  to  publish  the  full  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  boys  and  girls  all  over  tin* 
country.  But  when  you  write  to  me  he 
sure  to  sign  your  full  name  and  give  the 
PQstoflice  address.  I  might  want  to  an¬ 
swer  the  letter,  or  to  know  how  to  reach 
you  for  some  reason.  You  can  trust  me 
with  the  information,  hut  I  think  you 
will  see  that  it.  is  best  not  to  give  it  to 
everybody  who  may  pick  up  the  paper. 
Ask  your  father  and  mother  what  they 
think  about  'this. 


I  am  still  waiting  for  some  good  garden 
letters.  Can  it  be  that  very  few  of  you 
country  ‘boys  and  girls  have  gardens?  1 
should  not  like  to  think  that,  hut  I  am 
beginning  to  be  afraid  that  it  is  true. 
Let’s  resolve  this  year  to  grow  at  least 
two  or  three  kinds  of  vegetables  for  the 
family  table,  or  a  few  flowers  to  give 
cheer  with  their  bright  blossoms. 


There  are  so  many  real  stories  to  write 
about  in  these  Spring  days  that  I  think 
we  had  better  stop  the  picture  stories  for 
awhile,  don’t  you?  Such  a  lot  of  inter¬ 
esting  things  are  coming  in  your  letters 
that  you  should  all  know  about.  We  need 
the  extra  space  for  them. 


The  picture  of  James  and  his  chickens 
was  sent  by  his  mother  from  Southern 
New  Jersey.  A  friend  of  Our  Page  in 
New  York  State  sent  the  picture  of  little 
barefooted  Goldie  leading  the  great  ”>. 000- 
pound  oxen  to  water.  The  flower  picture 
was  your  editor’s.  The  others  you  know 
about  from  tin*  letters. 


Good-bye  once  more.  Write  soon  and 
write  often  to  your  editor  and  friend. 
Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  of  The  Rpral 
New-Yorker,  li.”,”,  West  ”0th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


(loldie  Leads  the  Gentle  Oven 


Smut  Nose  Is  a  Great  Pet 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Story  of  a  Tired  Teacher 


An  Observer's  Viewpoint.  —  I  have 
been  an  interested  reader  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  in  regard  to  “The  Wife’s  Share.” 
Not  having  a  husband  of  my  own.  have 
not  had  this  problem  to  solve,  but  speak 
from  the  viewpoint  of  an  observe:-.  The 
most  amazing  thing  to  me  i«  the  picture, 
of  the  farmer  husband  as  drawn  by  these 
dissatisfied1  wives.  Tf  lie  is  one-half  as 
mean  as  he  is  depicted,  then  T  would  cer¬ 
tainly  say  with  F.  W..  “Do  not  allo,T' 
your  daughters  to  become  farmers’  wives.  ’ 

Thoughtlessness  and  Dependence. 
— As  guest,  boarder  and  volunteer  nurse, 
I  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  rather 
intimate  side  of  family  life  in  a  good 
many  homes,  both  in  town  and  on  the 
farm.  I  really  believe  I  once  lived  in 
the  home  of  the  meanest  man  and  the 
most  unhappy  of  wives,  but  in  justice  to 
the  farmer  will  say  that  this  man  was 
not  a  farmer.  My  observations  have  led 
me  to  believe  that  this  unhappiness  over 
the  money  question  is  due  not  so  much 
to  stinginess  as  to  thoughtlessne* ;  on  the 
husband’s  part,  and  to  the  attitude  of 
dependence  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  F.  W. 
says:  “Most  wives  would  go  without  al¬ 
most  anything  rather  than  to  ask.  But 
why  in  the  world  shouldn’t  she  ask,  pro¬ 
vided  she  knows  that  there  is  a  surplus 
to  divide?  Surely  the  husband  who  is 
able  to  provide  well  for  his  family  ought 
to  have  enough  intelligence  to  see  the 
justice  of  the  wife’s  demands. 

Frankness  Needed. — It  may  take  con¬ 
siderable  courage  in  some  cases  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  subject  and  ask  for  what  is 
just  and  fair:  but  how  much  better  it 
would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  this  feeling  of  resentment 
against  conditions.  It  must  in  many 
cases  mar  what  might  otherwise  be  a 
perfectly  happy  home. 

Drawing  Oompar’Sonr.  But  as  I  said 
in  the  beginning.  1  have  not  had  this 
problem  to  solve,  and  my  interest  arises 
from  the  fact  that  some  of  these  discon¬ 
tented  wives  have  drawn  rather  unfavor¬ 
able  comparisons  between  the  life  of  the 
homekeeper  on  the  farm  and  that  of  the 
schoolteacher  and  other  wage  earners.  It 
ic  on  this  side  of  the  question  that  1 
would  throw  a  little  light,  for  here  I  can 
speak  from  actual  experience. 

The  Teacher’s  Side. — Bike  F.  W.. 
my  mother  often  expressed  the  hope  that 
her  daughters  should  never  know  the  life 
of  a  farmer's  wife  as  she  had  lived  it. 
Realizing  something  of  what  her  life  had 
been,  the  prospect  was  too  disheartening 
for  me.  so  I  turned  to  what  seemed  to  be 
the  only  alternative — teaching  school.  It 
is  now  almost  20  years  since  I  began 
teaching.  “Twenty  years  behind  the 
bars”  sounds  like  the  experiences  of  an 
ex-Sing  Sing  convict,  but  I  have  some¬ 
times  thought  it  would  be  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  title  for  the  story  of  my  teaching 
experience,  should  I  ever  attempt  to  write 
it  ;  inasmuch  as  all  of  the  dozen  or  more 
ugly  little  schoo'hou xes  have  had  Iheir 
windows  protected  by  rusty  iron  screens. 

One  Woman's  I  ife. — And  now,  you 
good  housewives  win  seem  to  feel  that 
your  work  is  not  appreciated,  and'  that 
you  are  not  getting  a  square  deal,  read 
and  compare  your  joys  and  compensations 
with  those  of  a  teacher  who  has  neither 
chick  nor  child,  and  who  draws  a  salary 
of  $105  per  month.  I  began  teaching  at 
a  salary  of  $50  per  month.  I  now  receive 
$105.  During  the  first  years  of  my  work, 
when  the  novelty  of  having  some  money 
of  my  own  had  not  worn  off,  when  I 
knew  that  I  still  had  a  home  to  which  I 
could  return,  and  loving  parents  to  care 
for  me  in  case  of  illness  or  disability,  1 
may  have  been  guilty  of  a  little  extrava¬ 
gance.  But  as  the  years  have  slipped 
away  and  I  have  been  thrown  entirely 
upon  my  own  resources,  I  have  thought 
seriously  of  the  future,  and  have  tried  to 
make  some  preparation  for  it.  but  it  is 
very  little  I  have  to  show  for  these  long 
years  of  nerve-racking  work. 

The  Money  Side. — A  friend,  the  wife 
of  a  prosperous  farmer,  who  stepped  into 
the  bank  with  me  when  I  went  to  get  my 
month’s  pay,  said:  “That  seems  like  a 
lot  of  money  to  me.  Do  you  know,  1 
never  in  my  life  have  had  a  chance  to 
earn  $100?”  Of  course,  she  didn’t  really 
mean  that  she  had  never  earned  that 
much.  And  yet,  like  so  many  others  who 
have  not  known  what  it  was  to  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  own  efforts,  she 
failed  to  realize  just  what,  that  money 
meant  to  me.  Tt  meant  food,  shelter  and 
clothing,  doctor  and  dentists’  bills,  insur¬ 
ance.  In  all  of  these  things  she  was 
provided  for.  Tt  means  Ir-diig  aside  a 
little,  a  very  little,  for  the  inevitable 
“rainy  day.” 

Many  Demands. — A  teacher’s  salary 
is  known  to  all.  and  they  are  continually 
being  asked  to  give,  not  only  to  charity, 
but  to  many  funds  f  >in  which  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  is  exempt.  For  example:  I 
bad  just  reached  Ihc  schoolhouse  on  Mon¬ 
day  when  a  neighbor’s  daughter  greeted 
me  with  :  “Miss  .1..  will  you  buy  a  ticket 
for  the  play  the  Missionary  Society  is 
giving  Wednesday  evening?  They  want 
to  buy  a  phonograph  for  the  parsonage.” 
Now  I  had  just  been  wondering  whether 
1  would  be  able  to  make  another  small 
contribution  to  the  European  relief  fund, 
but  it  would  never  do  to  turn  down  an 
appeal  from  the  Missionary  Society,  so 
I  bought  a  ticket.  Before  school  closed 
I  received  a  note  from  the  principal  of  a 
near-by  school  asking  me  to  contribute 


to  a  fund  to  purchase  books  for  a  library. 
My  day’s  work  over  and  home  once  more, 
my  thoughts  turned  to  European  relief  and 
(’iiina’s  starving  million:,  when  I  was 
called  to  the  telephone.  Mr.-.  M..  one 
of  my  patrons-  wanted  me  to  renew  my 
subscription  Lor  a  fancy  work  magazine. 
Now  I  have  no  time  for  fancy  work,  but 
for  several  years  I  have  paid  this  woman 
the  subscription  price.  A  less  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  might  make  the  mistake  of 
declining  thus  to  purchase  the  good-will 
of  a  patron,  but  experience  has  taught 
me.  And  so  the  month's  salary  melts 
away.  In  our  township  we  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  State  Educational. As¬ 
sociation.  and  to  buy  professional  liter¬ 
ature.  Teachers  are  requested  to  attend 
the  Summer’s  sessions  at  the  normals, 
and  I  brlieve  it  is  only  because  of  the 
shortage  of  teachers  that  this  has  not 
been  compulsory. 

Recreations. — But  what  of  a  teach¬ 
er’s  pleasures  and  recreations?  Here, 
perhaps,  my  experience  should  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  typical  one,  for  as  I  have 
never  been  very  strong  physically,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  me  to  guard  my  health 
carefully  So  during  all  the  years  of  my 
teaching  T  have  denied  myself  practically 
all  social  pleasures  during  the  school 
week.  and.  I  may  say.  during  the  school 
term.  I  am  not.  entirely  free  during  the 
Summer  vacation,  for,  being  the  only  un¬ 
married  member  of  a  large  family.  I  have 
a  good  many  calls  to  help  out.  And  let. 
me  say  right  here  that  no  pay  check,  no 
raise  in  salary,  has  ever  given  me  the 
pleasure  T  have  h  d  in  being  able  to 
answer  these  ea'ls  f  •••  help;  to  go  where 
T  was  needed  a,wl  where  my  work  was 
appreciated.  T  1  ave  been  able  to  take 
very  few  pleasure  trips,  and  number  these 
among  the  bright  days  of  my  life. 

The  Future.-  So  much  for  my  past 


experience,  but  with  what  hopes  do  I  face 
the  future?  When  I  tell  you  that  my  fa¬ 
vorite  reading  matter  these  days  is  not  the 
latest  “best  sellers,”  but  seed  catalogues, 
poultry  advertisements  and  plan  book  of 
nice  little  ready-Cut  houses,  you  well  know 
what  my  dreams  arc.  Just  to  have  a 
little  place  of  my  own,  with  a  yard  where 
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these  tilings.  But  I  am  afraid  these  are 
dreams  which  will  never  be  realized,  for 
1  do  not  feel  that  1  ought  to  give  up 
work  which  still  insures  a  living  for  the 
uncertainties  of  untried  ventures,  so  I 
plod  on  tr.  'ng  to  do  faithfully  the  work 
I  have  chosen,  and  thankful  if  only  I 
have  health  and  strength  to  do  this. 


'I 'he  Jlnby — “I'm  monarch  of  all  I  survey ” 


I  could  raise  all  of  my  old  favo:!t‘  1 1  o  tv  - 
or a  and  have  a  place  to  try  some  of  the 
new  ones,  about  which  I  read  such  allur¬ 
ing  descriptions,  room  for  some  chickens 
and  ducks;  in  short,  a  place  where  I  could 
settle  down  and  “take  root.”  so  to  speak. 
How  gladly  would  1  bid  adieu  to  weari¬ 
some  examination  papers  and  monthly 
reports  if  I  could  only  hope  to  attain 


The  Happiness  of  Home  Life. — I 
realize  that  there  are  many,  very  many, 
who  are  worse  off  than  l  :  many  who  are 
without  homes  or  the  means  of  earning  a 
living,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
sometimes  that  T  have  missed  some  of  the 
best  things  of  life.  Our  nation  is  only  as 
strong  as  its  homes. 

A  TIRED  teacher. 
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In  almost  every  county  we  have  a  representative,  trained  and 
holding  a  r,!-,oma  as  a  Water  and  Light  Expert.  He  explains  to 
you  everyth. ng  you  want  to  know  —  in  detail  —  without  charge. 
He  helps  you  figure  out  a  practical,  economical  system  for  your 
farm.  Let  us  scud  you  the  name  of  the  Expert  near  you. 


The  Expert  Explains 

How  You  Run  Your  Mil  waukee  Water  System 


The  above  is  the  only  equipment  you 
need  with  a  Milwaukee  Air  Power 
Water  and  Light  System — simple, easy 
and  economical  to  operate,  sturdy  and 
lasting.  In  addition  there  is  only  the 
pipes  and  the  pump  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well. 

You  can  also  run  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  Lighting  System 
from  the  same  power 
—  installing  now  or  at  a 
later  date. 

Notice  that  there  are 
no  water  storage  tanks. 

Water  stored  in  tanks 
becomes  stale,  unrefresh¬ 
ing,  loses  a  great  portion 
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of  its  benefit.  Your  Milwaukee  Water 
System  will  deliver  water  to  your 
house  barns  and  troughs  always  fresh, 
cool,  pure,  refreshing  and  beneficial. 

Our  big  new  illustrated  book  tells 
you  what  you  should  know  about 
water  systems  —  and  what  other 
farmers  think  of  them. 
Write  us  for  this  free 
book  and  the  name  of 
the  water  and  light  ex¬ 
pert  who  lives  near  you. 


MILWAUKEE  AIR 
POWER  PUMP  CO. 

863  Third  Street 
MILW/vUKEE  WIS. 
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Prevailing  outlines.  —  The  long 
waist  still  continues,  and  many  gowns 
are  seen  with  a  long  basque,  slightly 
pointed  in  front,  with  a  fine  piping  where 
the  skirt  is  seamed  on.  Where  the  skirt 
is  narrow  there  is  usually  a  tunic,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  plain  tailored  suits.  Skirts  are 
rarely  close  around  the  hips,  and  many 


panier-like  Spanish 
skirts  are  still  short, 
nearer  the  shoe  top 
It  is  notice¬ 
trimming  is 
waist,  which 

the  first 
wea  rs  a 
waist  is 


of  them  show  the 
outline.  Though  the 
the  best  models  are 
than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
able  that  this  Sitring  more 
put  on  the  skirt  than  on  the 
is  generally  very  plain. 

A  Model  i  n  I’.lue  Twill. — In 
picture  the  figure  at  the  left 
dress  of  dark  blue  twill.  'The 
quite  long  and  plain, 
with  three-quarter  bell 
sleeves.  This  waist  fas¬ 
tens  over  tit  the  left 
side,  the  only  trimming 
being  a  long  roll  collar 
of  heavy  ecru  linen  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  large  fancy 
button.  The  waist  was 
stitched  flat  to  the  skirt, 
which  was  quite  plain 
except  for  four  gores, 
two  in  front  and  two  in 
back,  which  are  filled  in 
with  little  ruffles.  Those 
ruffles  are  not  gathered, 
but  cut  circular.  We 
have  seen  several  models 
with  these  trimmed 
gores,  some  ruffled  and 
some  filled  in  with  braid 
or  embroidery.  The  hat 
worn  is  a  rather  flat 
sailor  of  black  satin, 
the  brim  covered  with 
g  1  y  o  e  r  i  n  e  d  ostrich 
feathers. 

Henna  Homespun. — 

The  gown  at  the  right 
is  a  rather  loosely  woven 
homespun  in  li  e  n  n  a 
color.  It  is  a  one-piece 
dress  of  the  chemise 
type,  with  some  invisi¬ 
ble  fastenings  down  the 
left  side  of  the  pointed  vest,  so  that  it 
can  be  slipped  easily  over  the  head.  This 
pointed  vestee  is  of  natural  unbleached 
linen,  with  a  row  of  little  linen  buttons. 
The  vestee  was  outlined  with  a  narrow 
flat  braid  of  henna  and  black,  and  there 
were  long  pointed  lapels  on  each  side 
coming  down  to  the  waist.  A  narrow 
string  girdle  of  the  cloth  went  around  the 
waist  twice,  tying  in  a  knot  at  one  side. 
Square  patch  pockets  were  trimmed  with 
bands  and  buttons  of  the  cloth.  The 
sleeves  are  trimmed  in  the  same  way. 
This  dress  suggests  a  good  style  for  heavy 
linen  or  crash  ;  it  would  be  useful  anil 
comfortable,  and  is  plain  enough  to  laun¬ 
der  well.  Gray  or  mulberry  ramie  linen 
with  vest  of  natural  linen  would  be  very 
serviceable,  and 
also  smart.  The 
hat  shown  is  a 
mushroom  shape 
with  soft  crown 
of  jade  green 
Georgette,  with 
a  little  wreath 
of  green  and 
h  e  n  n  a  flowers 
and  foliage.  The 
fringed  s  e  a  r  f 
shown  is  green, 
black  and  henna 
fiber  silk,  with 
fringed  ends :  we 
see  many  hand¬ 
some  striped  silk 
scarfs  with  very 
gorgeous  color 
combinations. 

Three  Pret¬ 
ty  Juveniles. 

—The  three  lit¬ 
tle  d  r  e  s  s  e  s 
shown  in  the 
second  picture 
were  all  of  sand- 
colored  crepe  de 
chine,  but  the 
styles  are  so 
pretty  and  simple  that  they  could  be 
adapted  for  children’s  wash  dresses.  The 
one  at  the  left  was  accordion-pleated, 
both  waist  and  skirt,  the  waist  blousing 
over  the  sash.  Sash  and  collar  formed 
the  only  trimming.  The  deep  collar,  with 
its  four  points,  looked  almost  like  a  yoke. 
This  was  trimmed  in  each  point  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes  made  of  black  ve.vet, 
each  grape  a  little  disk  of  black  velvet 
stuffed  so  as  t<>  be  slightly  raised,  while 
a  leaf  and  tendrils  were  embroidered  in 
The  effect  was  very  quaint 
The  ends  . of  the  sash  were 


Poire!  Twill  (Hid  Henna  TTomespun 


trimming.  Each  of  the  four  little  panels 
was  filled  in  with  flowers  and  foliage  em¬ 
broidered  in  bright  colors.  A  child’s  dress 
in  cotton  material  made  after  this  model 
would  he  very  pretty  with  trimming  of 
fancy  cotton  braid,  medallion,  rick-rack, 
or  one  of  the  other  fancy  styles.  Of 
course  the  little  panels  of  embroidery  add 
very  much  to  the  charm  of  this  frock. 

Uthbon  Frills.— The  third  dress,  at 
the  right,  is  perfectly  plain  and  simple 
in  style,  merely  a  gathered  skirt  and 
bloused  waist,  but  it  was  very  prettily 
trimmed  with  narrow  frills  of  shaded  rib¬ 
bon,  extending  down  from  the  shoulders, 
and  curving  at  the  lower  end.  This  ribbon 
shaded  from  sand  color  to  dark  brown. 
Neck  and  sleeves  were  trimmed  with  the 
shirred  ribbon  also.  This 
Style  of  trimming  would 
be  very  pretty  in  plain 
satin  ribbon  on  flowered 
or  figured  challie. 

Sewing  Room  Notes. 
- — Everyone  knows  how 
fine  hemstitched  towels 
wear  out  at  the  hem¬ 
stitching  if  the  first 
little  break  is  not 
promptly  repaired.  We 
have  been  repairing 
towels  by  cutting  off 
the  hem  carefully,  and 
inserting  novelty  braid 
in  place  of  the  hem¬ 
stitching.  VVe  now  learn 
of  another  plan ;  the 
use  of  old-fashioned 
hairpin  lace  as  the  in¬ 
sertion.  This  seems  a 
very  good  idea,  and  it 
could  also  be  used  to  re¬ 
pair  hemstitched  table 
linen. 

Sashes  were  never  so 
much  worn  as  now ;  one 
sees  them  on  all  sorts 
of  dresses,  including  the 
plain  tailored  ones. 
Among  the  new  styles 
are  knitted  sashes  of 
fiber  silk,  in  vivid  colors 
and  effective  stupes, 
deep  fringe.  We  also  see 
beads,  finished  with  tns- 
sashes  are  seen  from 


'Three  Models  in  Sand  Color 


finished  with 
girdles  of  wooden 
sels.  The  knitted 
about  .$!)..")()  up. 

A  now  color,  or  rather  an  old  one  re¬ 
vived,  is  bisque,  a  soft  delicate  neutral 
grayish  sand  with  a  pinkish  tone.  It  is 
attractive  and  becoming,  and  is  seen  in 
blouses,  neck  ware,  millinery  and  gowns. 

Georgette  blouses  for  Spring  in  both 
tie-hack  and  regular  models  'are  trimmed 
with  braiding  and  lace  inlay  more  than 
with  beads.  Favored  colors  -are  bisque, 
white,  flesh,  honeydew  and  gray. 

Practically  every  large  shop  is  selling 
jersey  cloth  suits  now  at  most  amazing 
reductions — from  around  $13  to  $1S. 
Some  are  not  very  good,  but  many  of 

them  are  nice 
material,  well 
tailored.  Such 
a  suit  is  a  sen¬ 
sible  purchase. 
Many  business 
women  find  it 
desirable  t  o 
wear  like  a 
dress,  with  a 
t  h  i  n  vv  a  s  h 
blouse,  as  a  long 
coat  may  be 
worn  over  it  in 
the  W  inter, 
while  such  a 
suit  is  very  com¬ 
fortable  for 
Spring  and  Fall, 
at  the  season 
a  lined  coat  is 
a  burden. 

Shadow-proof 
petticoats,  o  f 
white  silk,  satin 
or  sateen,  have 
a  panel  in  front 
and  back  to 
give  extra  sub¬ 
stance. 

<  iverblo  uses 

priced  at  $10.  They 
lace  up  the  front 
the  back.  The 
with  white 


a  striped  gringham 
and  bloused  waist, 
with 

little 
sim- 


blaek  silk, 
and  pretty, 
trimmed  in  the  same  way.  This  dress 
suggests  an  idea  for 
with  gathered  skirt 
with  sash  and  collar  of  a  solid  color 
contrasting  embroidery  or  applique. 

Another  Simple  Model. — The 
dress  in  the  center  was  certainly 
plicity  itself.  It  was  all  cut  in  one  piece, 
kimono  fashion,  with  round  neck  and 
short  sleeves.  The  trimming  was  narrow 
ribbon,  pul  on  in  close  little  curves  or 
waves,  like  braid,  being  sewn  along  one 
side,  standing  out.  This  trimming  went 
around  neck  and  sleeves,  and  there  were 
two  bands  at  llie  bottom  about  four 
inches  apart,  divided  at  back,  front  and 
sides  into  panels  by  vertical  bands  of  the 


of  silk  gingham  are 
are  slip-on  models  that 
and  tie  with  a  sash  in 
material  is  check  gingham 
faille  collar  and  cuffs. 

Quilted  sal  in  wraps  are  shown  in  lux¬ 
urious  models;  collar  and  cuffs  are  quilted, 
and  deep  hands  of  quilting  finish  the 
bottom  and  front. 

Materials  used  in  new  gowns  are  Can¬ 
ton  and  Georgette  crepe,  taffeta,  crepe- 
hack  satin,  crepe  de  chine.  Poiret  twill, 
tricophine  and  tricotine.  Favored  colors 
are  black,  midnight  blue,  wren,  pewter 
and  silver. 

Imported  ratine  or  eponge 
the  heavy  cottons  for  separate 
is  woven  like  a  rough  canvas, 
of  various  styles  and  colors, 
noted  for  74  cents  a  yards 


is  among 
skirts.  It 
in  stripes 
and  was 


Grape  Layer  Cake 

We  had  quite  an  unusual  cake  brought 
into  our  food  sale  last  week — a  square 
layer  cake  with  a  filling  and  frosting  of 
finely  chopped  white  grapes,  beaten  thick 
with  powdered  sugai.  It  was  delicious 
and  quite  unusual.  mrs.  f.  h. 
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HEATS 

WHOLE 

HOUSE 


KEEPS 

CELLAR 

COOL 


USES 

LESS 

FUEL 


One -Pipe  Furnace 


FARM  HOMES  by  the  hundreds  are 

putting  in  this  Powerful  NEW  Heater  because  it  is 
built  to  meet  farm  home  heating  requirements.  It  HEATS 

the  house  thoroughly — every  room — even  in  below-zero  weather  and 
KEEPS  I  HE  CELLAR  COOL,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  usual  for  stor¬ 
age  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  foodstuffs. 


STEWART  ONE- PI  PE  Furnaces  are 

now  giving  users  the  same  dependable,  satisfactory- 
service  that  STEWART  Stoves  and  Ranges  have  been 

famous  for  since  1832.  Back  of  this  Furnace  and  built  into  it  is  the 
experience  of  eighty-nine  years  of  successful  stove  and  furnace  manufact¬ 
uring.  It  is  RIGH  r  in  principle,  design,  materials  and  construction,  and 
can  be  depended  upon  absolutely  for  lifetime  service  and  satisfaction. 


V'.‘ 


ONE-PIPE  Furnaces  are  sized 

according  to  width  across  TOP  of  fire- 
pot,  20,  22,  24,  etc.  inches.  In  some  makes 
the  firepot  tapers  in,  so  that  at  grate  the  diameter 
is  four  or  five  inches  LESS  than  top  measure¬ 
ment.  This  makes  its  coal  and  consequently, 
its  heating  capacity  MUCH  LESS  than  the 
STEWART,  whose  firepot,  built  EXTRA 
HEAVY,  varies  only  2  inches  in  top  and  bottom 
measurement,  as  illustration  shows.  A  22-inch 
STEWART  ONE-PIPE,  for  example,  about 
equals  in  heating  capacity  a  24-inch  furnace  of 
other  makes 


THE  STEWART  ONE- 

PIPE  weighs  from  100  to  300 

poundsMORE  than  other  makesof  Pipe¬ 
less  Furnaces — and  most  of  this  EXTRA 

weight  is  in  the  Firepot  and  Grates  where 
naturally  the  furnace  has  its  hardest  wear. 
Picture  shows  heavy  Triangular  Grates,  the 
bars  of  which  can  easily  be  replaced  when 
necessary.  Also  note  large  ashpit. 


Lower  Prices  Now  in  Effect— See  Local  Dealer 
or  Send  Today  for  Illustrated  Booklet  — FREE 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Snow  for  Once! — Here  it  is  March 
first,  and  it  has  been  a  wonderful  Win¬ 
ter.  For  the  first  time  ever  known  navi¬ 
gation  of  the*  Connecticut  River  has  kept 
open  all  Winter.  The  boats  are  still  run¬ 
ning  to  New  York,  and  have  only  lost  a 
trip  or  two.  Maple  sugar  was  made 
around  the  State  several  weeks  ago. 
Leaves  and  buds  on  rose  hushes  had 
started  some  time  ago.  The  papers  re¬ 
ported  the  arrival  of  robins.  Then  the 
weather  man  decided  if  he  was  going  to 
have  a  snowstorm  this  Winter  lie  must 
get  busy — and  he  did  :  1(5,  18  and  even 
110  inches  came  in  one  day,  with  a  terrible 
blow.  It  was  a  whole  week  after  this 
shake-up — the  worst  in  21  years — that 
the  Parson  started  on  a  trip  down  coun¬ 
try. 

Two  Miles  Per  Hour. — For  some 
seven  miles  of  the  way  the  Parson  gener¬ 
ally  takes  the  State  road,  but  now  the 
big  auto  scrapers  push  off  the  snow  as 
soon  as  it  comes  and  ruin  the  sleighing. 
He  did  not  relish  dragging  a  sleigh  for 
several  miles  on  macadam,  so  he  took  the; 
back  road.  For  five  or  six  miles  he  got 
along  fairly  well,  then  at  the  old  Peden 
place  the  trouble  began.  Here  was  some 
two  miles  of  unbroken  road.  Much  of 
the  way  he  had  to  walk.  It  was  stop  and 
rest  every  rod  or  two.  It  was  getting 
late  and  dark.  One  other  place  lie  had 
to  lead  the  horse  out  into  the  lots  to  get. 
around  the  drifts.  He  was  just  five  hours 
making  the  trip.  It  was  not  much  over 
10  miles  the  way  he  went. 

Ready  for  8pRI.no.  —  The  Parson 
wanted  particularly  to  make  this  trip,  as 
we  are  making  up  our  orders  for  fertilizer 
for  the  Spring.  We  are  also  making  plans 
for  our  seed  potatoes.  We  hope  also  to 
buy  our  grass  seed  together.  Now  is  just 
the  time  to  get  all  the  orders  in. 

Ten  at  Church. — We  went  down  and 
shoveled  out  the  old  church  the  next 
morning,  and  rang  the  bell.  Wo  took 
down  the  Christmas  trimming,  for  this 
was  the  first  sendee  we  had  had  since 
Lent.  Then  we  put  a  big  kettle  of  cocoa 
on  the  big  stove  in  the  corner  of  the 
church.  Well,  we  had  10  altogether, 
which  was  more  than  the  Parson  ex¬ 
pected.  No  one  lives  in  sight  of  this 
church,  anyway,  and  after  our  service  we 
gathered  around  that  old  stove  and  had 
that  cocoa  and  bread  and  some  fine  cook¬ 
ies  one  of  the  girls  brought.  The  Parson 
will  just  have  to  visit  this  section  oftener, 
as  it  makes  a  good  many  haircuts  for  one 
Sunday — he  had  to  fix  up  four  heads  be¬ 
fore  church  and  one  after — and  get  an 
early  start  home  at  that.  It  poured  all 
the  way  home,  and  we  took  still  a  third 
route  and  14  miles  of  mud  part  way.  and 
drifts  that  drove  us  again  to  the  fields 
the  other  part. 

•Turt  Right. — As  the  Parson  was  mus¬ 
ing  on  how  the  roads  might  have  been 
worse  Ik1  thought  of  the  darkey  and  his 
whiskey.  The  boss  had  given  Sambo  a 
quart  of  whiskey  as  lie  was  going  home  at 
night.  The  next  morning  he  asked  Sambo 
how  it  was.  “.Tus*  right,  jus’  right."  he 
exclaimed.  He  said  this  so  many  times 
that  the  boss  felt  constrained  to  ask  him 
in  what  special  respects  was  it  “jus’ 
right."  “It  suttenly  was  jus’  right,  sir: 
jus’  right,  sir!  If  it  had  been  any  better 
you  would  not  have  given  it  to  me;  and 
if  it  had  been  any  worse  it  sure  would 
have  killed  me!” 

Co-operation. — The  Parson  has  just 
been  telephoning  in  an  order  for  grain 
for  his  folks  down  county.  It  does  look 
as  though  a  group  of  farmers  around  here 
would  really  hang  together  and  do  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  great  saving.  The  test  will 
come  when,  some  day.  a  grain  merchant 
in  town  will  drop  tlie  price  lower  than 
we  can  buy  for.  Then  will  the  .members  of 
the  association  remember  the  times  they 
saved  and  go  right  up  to  the  car  and  get 
the  stuff  just  the  same?  It  all  depends 
on  whether  they  will  do  this.  Our  asso¬ 
ciation  has  handled  over  $0,000  worthy  of 
grain  in  two  months.  We  pay  in  $25  a 
share,  and  now  have  a  working  capital 
of  about  $1,500.  Should  two  cars  come 
in  at  once,  enough  is  borrowed  at  the 
banks  to  pay  for  both.  It  is  all  a  cash 
business,  practically  no  time  at  all  being 
given. 

Extend  the  Business. — We  are  feel¬ 
ing  our  way  carefully,  but  the  next  thing 
we  need  is  some  kind  of  a  warehouse, 
where  a  man’s  goods  can  be  put  if  lie 
cannot  come  for  them  in  the  time  limit 
set  for  emptying  the  car.  Of  course  there 
would  be  a  small  charge  for  the  trans¬ 
portation.  Down  county  folks  cannot  get 
up  here  in  time  to  get  stuff  from  the  car. 
They  have  few  or  no  ’phones  in  the  Par¬ 
son’s  section,  and  it  lakes  two  days  to 
get  word  to  them.  We  are  all  getting 
fencing  this  way  this  year,  and  an  order 
is  being  now  made  up  for  a  carload  of 
tools.  Three  manure  spreaders  were  or¬ 
dered  through  the  association  some  time 
ago.  The  Parson  must  get  in  an  order 
for  that  horse  fork  he  has  promised  the 
hoys  to  get  before  Summer.  The  small 
orders  the  Parson  sent  in  today  for  down 
county  folks  will  be  delivered  through  a 
local  dealer,  so  the  men  from  a  distance 
will  have  more  time  to  get  them. 

A  Buyer. — A  great  deal  depends  on 
getting  a  good  buyer.  We  now  have  a 


man  who  is  superintendent  of  an  orphans’ 
home,  and  so  used  to  buying  in  large 
quantities  and  at  wholesale.  He  gets  2*4 
per  cent  for  doing  business.  The  Farm 
Bureau  Agent  is  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  but  of  course  handles  no  funds. 
We  have  got  some  flour,  but  there  is  not 
much  saved  on  this,  as  so  many  grocers 
in  competition  keep  the  price  down.  We 
shall  probably  go  into  tires  next;  the 
buyer  claims  we  can  save  40  per  cent, 
though  this  figure  is  probably  a  little 
high. 

Local  Dealers. — One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  things  in  connection  with  co¬ 
operative  buying  is  to  see  how  the  local 
dealers  will  come  down.  The  very  morn¬ 
ing  after  we  had  a  good  association  meet¬ 
ing  the  Parson  dropped  into  a  local  deal¬ 
er's  and  asked  for  a  bag  of  corn  and  oats 
ground  together.  The  clerk  turned  to  the 
owner  and  asked  what  they  were.  With¬ 
out  looking  up  he  said  $2.85.  Then  he 
happened  to  look  up  and  see  who  was 
standing  there.  “Well,  well,  we  might  do 
a  little  better  for  Mr.  Gilbert;  $2.45.” 

Another  Store. — We  have  two  grain 
stores  in  town.  The  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation  buys  a  good  deal  through  the 
other  firm.  We  always  buy  locally  if  the 
price  is  right.  The  association  pays  them 
spot  cash  in  advance,  and  then  the  farm¬ 
ers  go  down  to  their  storehouse  by  the 
track  and  get.  the  goods.  A  neighbor  went 
down  and  got  two  tons  of  cottonseed  in 
two  consecutive  days.  The  second  ton.  off 
from  the  same  pile  in  ’the  same  store- 


We  have  both  old  and  young  readers. 
Now  that  Mr.  Tuttle  is  talking  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  every  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  may  find  something  to  interest  them 
in  the  paper.  The  little  girl  shown  in  the 
picture  gets  the  paper  out  of  the  box 


ho ust»,  cost  just  $17  less  than  the  first, 
being  bought  through  the  association. 

Many  Prices. — One  day  the  Parson 
drove  up  to  this  store  in  a  lumber  box 
wagon.  The  clerk  came  out,  and  the 
Parson  asked  for  a  bag  of  cottonseed. 
He  brought  it  out  and  put  it  in  the 
wagon,  and  the  Parson  handed  him  $3. 
He  brought  back  just  50  cents.  The  Par¬ 
son  knew  that  cottonseed  was  down,  and 
soon  learned  on  getting  home  that  the 
price  paid  was  far  too  much.  He  ’phoned 
in  to  the  store  and  asked  them  if  they 
were  not  high  on  cottonseed.  “How 
much  did  you  pay?”  asked  the  man,  ap¬ 
parently  having  no  idea  what  his  clerks 
were  asking.  The  Parson  told  him.  “Oh, 
yes  1  Too  much  !”  he  exclaimed.  “That 
is  our  retail  delivery  and  charge  price. 
Step  in  and  we  will  make  it  right.”  But 
it  wasn't  delivery  or  charge,  and  the  man 
who  put  it  in  the  wagon  and  took  tin* 
money  certainly  knew  it.  and  the  clerk 
who  took  the  money  certainly  knew  it, 
and  the  owner  of  the  store  sat  right  in 
the  window  and  couldn’t  help  seeing  the 
wagon  and  the  cottonseed  on  top  of  a 
load  of  coal. 

Fertilizers.  —  Many  of  the  farmers 
around  here  are  mixing  their  chemicals 
this  year  for  the  first  time.  This  will  be 
the  case  with  the  Parson.  Our  grain 
buyer  is  taking  the  orders,  and  the  whole 
will  probably  bo  pooled  with  the  Eastern 
States  people.  We  have  to  seed  down 
about  three  acres  with  oats  on  rather 
poor  land,  recently  taken  in  from  old 
pasture.  We  shall  put  on  our  stable 
manure  and  a  ton  of  acid  phosphate,  and 
seed  down,  and  also  some  lime.  Most  of 
the  men  around  here  expect  to  mix  up  a 
4-8-4  formula  with  nitrate  of  soda,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate 
of  potash.  We  shall  use  this  for  pota¬ 


toes  as  well  as  corn,  simply  putting  in 
more  of  it. 

Potatoes.— The  Parson  imagines  this 
is  a  good  year  to  plant  potatoes.  To  the 
home  gardener  fertilizer  is  still  high, 
almost  as  high  as  last  year,  and  when  he 
remembers  the  price  of  his  seed  and 
reads  in  his  newspaper  that  potatoes  are 
now  around  80  cents  to  a  dollar  whole¬ 
sale  he  will  lose  his  old  time  enthusiasm. 
He  will  decide  that  daylight  saving  is 
better  for  playing  baseball  and  golf  than 
for  picking  potato  bugs.  It  looks  as 
though  there  would  be  as  bad  a  mix-up 
over  time  around  here  as  last  year.  The 
railroad  runs  its  trains  an  hour  earlier 
and  leaves  the  clocks  as  they  are.  and 
some  towns  do  one  thing  and  some  an¬ 
other,  and  no  one  knows  when  anything 
begins  or  ends,  save  that  on  a  farm  if  you 
ever  get  anywhere  you  must  begin  at  day¬ 
light.  anyway,  and  while  it  is  better  to 
quit  in  good  season  and  have  a  game  of 
croquet  with  the  boys,  yet  it  is  hard  not 
to  keep  at  it  till  the  first  star  shines  out 
in  the  sky. 

The  Geese.  —  Many  are  going  into 
geese  in  a  small  way,  and  some  have  good 
luck  and  a  good  many  poor.  There  would 
seem  to  he  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet  about 
the  way  of  goslings.  How  long  should 
they  be  left  with  the  hen?  A  neighbor 
thinks  the  hen  picked  her  goslings  on  the 
head  and  thus  caused  the  death  of  many 
of  them.  One  woman,  who  raises  about 
25  every  year,  says  never  to  let  the  old 
goose  hatch  the  eggs,  while  others  claim 
this  is  the  best  way.  Some  s.ay  never  let  the 
young  goslings  go  near  the  water;  others 
say  it  is  the  natural  way,  and  let  them  go 
to  it.  One  thing  is  certain  :  If  the  brook 
or  pond  is  big  enough  for  snapping  tur¬ 
tles  they  will  finish  your  goslings  in  short 
order.  On  the  whole,  the  Parson  and  the 
boys  have  had  such  uncertain  luck  with 
goslings  that  last  year  we  sold  practically 


so  as  to  have  first  look  at  it.  Mother  will 
come  next — father  being  out  ou  the  farm 
at  work.  At  night  he  will  have  his  chance, 
so  that  The  R.  N.Y.  proves  a  visitor 
and  good  neighbor  to  all  of  the  farm 
household. 


all  the  eggs,  not  raising  a  single  goose, 
and  we  shall  probably  do  the  same  this 
year.  Some  think  that  a  goose  will  eat 
any  old  swale  grass  down  in  the  swamp 
that  nothing  else  will  touch.  But  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  so  with  our  geese.  They 
will  not  touch  the  swamp  grass,  nor  ap¬ 
parently  eat  any  kind  of  grass  or  weed 
that  a  cow  or  calf  won’t  eat.  We  see 
few  letters  in  the  farm  papers  from  those 
having  experience  bringing  up  goslings, 
and  such,  to  the  Parson’s  mind,  would 
be  of  great  use. 

A  Smokehouse. — The  Parson  has  been 
at  his  wits’  end  for  a  smokehouse  for  the 
hams  and  bacon.'  Barrels  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  as  they  keep  the  meat  too  near  the 
fire,  and  the  string  pulls  out.  and  there  is 
bother  enough.  Twice  with  the  Parson 
the  whole  thing  has  caught  fire  and  nearly 
lost  the  meat  altogether.  The  other  day 
he  thought  of  an  old  icebox  there  was  on 
the  place.  He  immediately  decided  it 
would  solve  tin1  question.  lie  took  this 
old  icebox  and  made  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
big  enough  to  put  a  stovepipe  through, 
lie  then  put  the  thing  up  on  a  big  stone 
there  is  in  the  back  yard  that  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  suns  her  tinware  on.  On  an  elbow 
leading  into  the  box  from  the  bottom  he 
put  about  10  feet  of  old  stovepipe  and 
put  another  elbow  on  the  other  end.  He 
connected  this  elbow  with  the  top  of  an 
old  sheet-iron  oven  that  came  out  of  the 
stove.  You  build  up  a  smudge  in  this 
oven  and  the  smoke  goes  through  the  old 
stovepipe  up  into  the  icebox  where  the 
meat  is.  The  pipe  has  some  little  slant 
to  it.  so  that  there  is  a  fair  draft.  It 
works  the  best  when  there  is  little  or  no 
wind,  and,  in  fact,  such  a  thing  should 
not  be  operated  when  there  is  a  bad  wind, 
an v way.  The  boys  delight  in  getting  the 
thing  to  going  and  see  the  smoke  boil  out 


of  the  box  through  the  sacking  thrown 
over  the  top.  Ilow  the  boys  do  love 
bacon !  A  good  bacon  sandwich  and  a 
cup  of  cocoa,  and  a  happy  boy  ! 

The  Fuel  Question. — The  Parson  has 
been  reading  how  Senator  Calder  accused 
the  coal  barons  of  stealing  1.500  millions 
from  the  people,  but  that  this  was  most 
stoutly  denied,  for  they  said  they  had 
only  taken  600  millions  more  than  they 
should  have!  The  president  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers'  association  of  this  State  says 
that  the  factories  alone  have  been  robbed 
of  17  millions  in  this  little  State.  We 
have  been  burning  coke  in  the  one-pipe 
furnace  and  paying  $16  a  ton  for  it  and 
drawing  it  ourselves.  We  find  we  can 
buy  wood  for  $5.50  a  cord  in  the  woods, 
and  not  so  very  far  away.  As  the  boys 
can  draw  it  with  the  big  horse  during 
vacation,  and  we  can  saw  it  with  the  old 
Ford  at  practically  no  expense,  it  would 
appear  that  this  was  altogether  our 
cheapest  fuel.  We  have  a  complete  team 
for  sawing.  Flossie  sits  in  the  car  and 
regulates  the  gas,  Shelley  passes  up  the 
wood,  the  Parson  tends  the  saw  (that 
being  the  easiest!)  and  George  throws 
away.  Little  Charlsie  Roy  chews  away 
on  a  piece  of  bread  and  looks  on,  which 
really  makes  the  thing  complete. 

The  Calf  Beat  Him.  —  The  school 
question  is  up  in  our  Legislature  again, 
and  they  are  trying  to  decide  how  much 
farming  they  can  or  should  teach  in  the 
country  schools.  A  good  many  still  take 
the  stand  of  the  old  academy  principal 
down  South,  when  a  man  made  a  great 
plea  in  his  school  that  the  hoys  should  be 
taught  to  milk.  He  advocated  diversified 
farming,  but  how  could  they  keep  cows 
if  no  one  could  milk,  and  how  could  they 
milk  unless  they  were  taught?  The  old 
academy  principal  listened  gravely,  and 
when  the  government  agent  had  finished 
he  rose  with  flashing  eye.  “Never  as  long 
as  I  live,”  said  he.  “shall  I  spend  my  time 
teaching  a  boy  how  to  do  a  tiling  that  any 
calf  can  do  a  great  deal  better !” 

Palm  Sunday. — The  next  trip  down  to 
the  village  missions  will  lie  on  Palm  Sun¬ 
day.  The  Parson  always  likes  Palm  Sun¬ 
day.  The  palms  have  come,  and  the 
branches  will  be  distributed  on  that  Sun¬ 
day.  What  a  fine,  happy  time  everybody 
will  have !  For  a  long  time  we  have 
always  had  something  to  eat  after  the 
service  held  down  in  the  country — the 
real  open.  country— hut  next  Sunday  we 
are  planning  that  all  the  people  at  church 
go  down  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the 
village  missions  and  there  have  a  supper 
together.  Everybody  will  talk  and  visit, 
and  we  will  be  about  the  church  for  some 
three  hours  or  more.  The  young  folks 
will  play  the  piano  and  sing,  and  it  will 
almost  seem  like  a  little  sociable.  Why 
should,  the  churches  always  have  their 
good  times — good  times  for  boys  and  good 
times  for  young  folks  and  good  times  for 
grown-ups — on  week  days,  and  only  dole¬ 
ful  and  gloomy  times  on  Sunday,  and  then 
wonder  why  the  people  bent  it  away  from 
the  churches  on  Sunday  in  their  autos 
instead  of  towards  them? 

No  Place  to  Go.  —  Country  people 
want  to  go  somewhere  like  other  folks, 
and  really  like  a  good  place  to  go  to.  Did 
your  w  ife  ever  get  a  new  dress,  and  then 
just  hang  it  up  in  the  closet,  with  no 
chance  to  wear  it?  Tt  makes  the  Parson 
think  of  an  old  fellow  called  Uncle  Bill, 
who  always  went  around  telling  how  lie 
didn’t  believe  in  either  heaven  or  hell. 
Both  ideas  were  all  bosh  and  nonsense. 
There  were  no  such  places.  When  he 
died  they  got  some  really  nice  clothes  for 
his  burial  and  fixed  him  all  up  in  great 
shape.  The  people  marched  along  to  look 
at  him  for  the  last  time  with  proper 
funeral  countenances.  But  one  young 
fellow  broke  right  out  laughing.  They 
were  all  shocked.  “What  are  yon  laugh¬ 
ing  about?”  they  demanded.  “I  can’t 
help  it.”  lie  said.  “To  think  of  old  Uncle 
Bill  all  dressed  up  like  that  and  no  place 
to  go.” 


Care  of  Baby  Chicks 

I  have  25  baby  chicks  coming  April  1, 
P>.  P.  Rocks,  and  want  t< *  know  best  way 
to  raise  them,  indoors  or  out.  Do  T  need 
a  brooder?  I  have  never  raised  any.  ex¬ 
cepting  by  setting  my  own  hens,  and 
wish  to  change  breed  entirely,  doing  away 
with  R.  T.  Reds  and  keeping  B.  P.  Rocks. 
In  case  I  have  a  setting  hen  then  will 
she  take  them  or  part  of  them?  R.  s. 

New  York. 

The  easiest  way  to  care  for  these  chicks 
would  he  to  give  them  to  a  good  motherly 
sitting  lion  that  had  been  thoroughly  dust¬ 
ed  two  or  three  times  at  weekly  inter¬ 
vals  with  lice  powder,  or  otherwise  rid 
of  her  tenants.  A  large  hen  should  care 
for  the  25  after  the  first  of  April,  though 
dividing  them  up  between  two  hens  would 
assure  each  chick  more  individual  care 
and  training  and  might  he  worth  while 
in  the  case  of  particularly  valuable  chicks. 

If  no  sitting  hen  is  at  hand.  25  chicks 
should  be  easily  raised  in  a  fireless  brood¬ 
er.  This  may  be  simply  a  good-sized  dry- 
goods  box  of  about  IS  inches  in  height 
in  one  part  of  which  a  stone  jug  filled 
with  hot  water  and  wrapped  in  thick 
cloth  may  be  placed  morning  and  niglit 
to  furnish  the  required  heat.  To  one  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  care  of  chicks  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  25  may  be  accomplished  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  very  little  equipment;  per¬ 
haps  nothing  more  than  a  light  box  that 
may  be  placed  near  the  kitchen  stove  at 
night  and  set  out  on  the  grass  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  during  the  day.  There  is  no  brooder 
more  nearly  automatic  in  operation,  how¬ 
ever.  than  the  original  type,  clothed  in 
feathers.  M.  R.  R. 
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Sunday  as  a  Day  of  Rest 

Is  it  true  that  "there  is  no  rest  for 
farm  women  on  Sunday,”  as  Eliza¬ 
beth  Sears  declares  in  her  article 
"Who  Feeds  the  Nation”  in  Harper’s 
Monthly  ?  Or  has  Miss  Sears  in  mind 
conditions  as  they  existed  up  to  the 
last  two  or  three  years  ? 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  men 
rest  on  Sunday— and  eat— and  the 
women  who  cook  the  big  Sunday 
dinners  do  not  get  much  "rest  until 
they  learn  how  to  take  the  "short 
cuts”  that  save  unnecessary  work  in 
hot  kitchens.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  "short  cuts”  is  the 
new  method  of  dessert  making.  In 
place  of  the  heavy  puddings  and  pies 
which  have  always  accompanied  the 
big  Sunday  dinners,  fruity 


desserts  are  served — desserts  that 
are  sparkling  and  beautiful  and  de¬ 
licious  beyond  comparison. 

These  Jell-0  desserts  which  just 
fit  the  Sunday  appetite  are  made  by 
dissolving  Jell-0  in  boiling  water. 
It  is  done  in  a  minute,  and  adds  a 
good  many  minutes  to  woman’s 
share  of  Sunday  rest. 

There  are  six  flavors  of  Jell-O: 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon,  Or¬ 
ange,  Cherry,  Chocolate,  2  packages 
for  25  cents  by  all  grocers. 

The  new  Jell-0  Book  is  the  most 
beautiful  ever  issued  and  it  contains 
more  useful  information  for  house¬ 
wives  than  any  other.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will  mail 
you  one  of  the  books,  free,  of  course. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.#  and  Bridgeburj;,  Ont 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Warning!  1  nless  you  see  (lie  name 
"Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
.'ears  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache.  Neuralgia. 
BheuinatiVni.  Earache,  Toothache.  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Bain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaeeticacid- 
esf.  r  of  Salicylic-acid. 


’  SPECIAL 

Combination  Offer 

r-  Gillies’  A-RE-CO.  'i  tAA 

5  lbs.  COFFEE  (  HJ  *00 
O  lbs.  TEA  )  £a  - 

Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  (Juaranteed  or  Money  Hack 

GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  Years  New  York  City 
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The  Troubles  of  a  Stammerer 

I  would  like  a  little  space  in  your  col¬ 
umns  to  discuss  a  subject  that  has  no 
direct  relation  to  farming  at  all,  and  that 
will  be  of  immediate  interest  to  but  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  your  readers.  I  refer 
to  that  speech  defect  commonly  known  as 
stammering.  Yes.  I  know  only  too  well 
that  those  of  us  who  are  thus  afflicted  are 
too  often  considered  as  jokes  or  objects 
of  ridicule.  1  assure  you.  though,  that 
the  misery  and  humiliation  we  almost 
constantly  endure,  because  of  our  inability 
to  talk  like  other  people,  is  anything  hut 
•  a  joke  to  us.  Far  from  it.  The  most 
hitter  periods  of  our  lives  usually  come 
to  us  through  having  to  see  our  rightful 
places  taken  by  others  because  we  cannot 
fill  them  ourselves,  or  because  we  could 
not^  make  our  wants  or  wishes  known. 

Not  all  parents  of  stammering  children 
realize  the  fearful  handicap  under  which 
the.  child  must  work,  especially  at  school. 
This  is  written  at  a  school  established 
in  Wisconsin  especially  for  the  cure  of 
stammering.  The  writer  is  a  student 
there.  Dozens  of  my  classmates  here 
have  told  of  being  given  zero  marks  for 
lessons  which  they  knew,  hut  could  not 
recite  while  attending  public  school.  Tn 
fact,  several  of  them  are  planning  on  go¬ 
ing  back  to  school  now  that  they  can  talk 
like  the  other  scholars.  Stories  of  being 
"fired”  from  good  jobs  or  positions  be¬ 
cause  of  their  speech  defect  are  very  com¬ 
mon  among  the  older  students  here 

The  effect  on  the  health  and  well-being 
of  persons  so  afflicted  deserves  more  than 
passing  notice.  The  physical  and  mental 
effort  put  forth  by  a  stammerer  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  talk  is  many  times  that  used 
by  an  ordinary  person.  It  is  an  accented 
fact,  admitted  by  nearly  everyone  of  us 
here,  that  it  used  to  tire  us  more  to  talk 
an  hour  than  it  does  now. to  talk  all  day. 
I  know  that’s  true  in  my  own  case,  mid 
J  only  had  a  mild  form,  except  at  times. 
Talking  must  have  been  positive  torture 
to  some  of  these  bad  cases  I  have  seen 
new  students  arrive  who  simply  could  not 
make  themselves  understood  by  word  of 
mouth  at  all.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  they 
bring  along  an  interpreter.  That  is.  a 
brother  or  some  relative  or  friend  to  do 
their  talking  for  them.  How  would  you 
like  to  endure  such  humiliation?  These 
same  bad  cases  looked  thin,  haggard,  al¬ 
most  hopeless,  and  downright  miserable 
when  they  arrived.  Two  or  three  weeks 
later,  finding  themselves  talking  nearly 
as  well  as  anybody,  the  haggard,  hopeless 
expression  leaves  their  faces,  and  they 
also  lose  their  si  iff.  high-tensioned  bodily 
actions  so  common  to  bad  s  -t.mtnerers. 
They  become  normal,  jolly  peonle.  Often 
they  actually  gain  from  10  to  1.r>  lbs.  in 
weight  ner  month  while  here.  Tt  is  not 
due  in  the  food  that  they  get  at  the  school 
boarding-house  table,  either,  for  T  know 
I  won't!  far  rather  put  my  feet  under  al¬ 
most  any  farmer’s  table. 

II  is  like  being  turned  ont  of  jail  to 
them.  I  )>•■•-•*  although  I  cannot  speak 
from  exuerience  as  to  the  jail  part.  T 
do  know,  though,  that  it  is  ;i  tremendous 
relief  to  he  able  to  talk  freely.  You 
parents  of  stammerers.  T  plead  with  you 
to  do  anything  that  you  possibly  can  to 
clear  up  your  children’s  speech,  even 
though  it  may  mean  a  large  sacrifice.  T 
speak  from  more  than  40  years  of  misery 
and  b’lterness.  so  vou  can  see  that  T 
know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

There  are  several  of  these  schools  for 
stammerers,  but  in  some  of  them  the 
method  used  is  almost  worse  than  (lie  af¬ 
fliction.  so  choose  your  school  with  care. 
There  is  a  natural,  scientific  and  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  method  of  curing  in  ex¬ 
istence.  so  don’t  get  stung  on  any  of  these 
ti'eak  methods,  that  charge  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  alleged  “guaranteed” 
cures  “There  ain’t  no  such  anirnile.”  as 
an  old  farmer  is  said  to  have  remarked 
when  shown  a  giraffe  in  a  circus. 

Betting  cured  of  stammering  is  like 
getting  an  education,  in  that  your  instruc¬ 
tor  can  tell  you  what  (o  do.  but  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  the  stammerer  himself  to  n> 
P]v  tlm  method  and  do  the  work  that  will 
giv>'  him  free  speech  Any  person  over 
curb*  years  old.  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
ean  do  the  work  necessary  if  lie  will  but 
apnly  himself  diligently  and  he  careful 
not  to  fall  back  into  his  old  habits  for  a 
few  months.  The  new  habit  of  talking 
should  be  well  fixed,  and  that  takes  time 
and  effort. 

Nebraska.  j.  ir.  tubus. 


Enjoy  the  Whole  House  Now 
as  you  do  in  Summer 

Decide  light  now  that,  for  the  balance  of  this 

an<^  ^or  w*n^ers  come,  you’ll  not 
huddle  around  a  stove  in  one  room,  but  will 
keep  every  room  comfortably  warm  so  you 
can  enjoy  them  all. 

You  can  have  this  daily  comfort  quickly  at  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  good  stove  and  burn  less  fuel  than  you  do 
now.  It  takes  but  a  day  to  install  a  New-Idea  Pipeless 
1  urnace  and  prices  are  back  to  the  pre-war  basis. 

A  New-Idea  will  keep  every  room  of  your  house  at  70 
degrees  when  it’s  zero  outdoors.  It  will  do  away  with 

e  ^  m r  °  *er)ding  stoves,  keep  the  house  cleaner, 
save  dollars  yearly.  Burn  any  fuel  vou  like. 

New-Idea  dealer  near  you  for 
i!!l!P!iH\Uffi.%\  ,  1  de,ads  of  this  wonderful  furnace  and 
Ss\  *°r  f^e  money-back  written  guarantee  of 
satisfaction.  Read  it  before  you  order. 

U  fou  don’‘  know  hie  dealer’s  name, 

■l  "  -J"  '•  write  us  for  it.  Expert  heating  advice  ire*. 


Excellent  proposition  for 
hardware  dealers,  im¬ 
plement  men.  etc. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 
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butter  of  golden 
shade  to  bring 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sel 
cent  bottles  of 
delion  Butter 
each  sufficient 
that  rich  “Guide: 
Shade”  in  your  butte 
all  the  year,  round 
Standard  Butter  Colo 
for  fifty  years.  I’urel 
vegetable.  Meets  al 
food  laws.  State  an 
National.  1  sed  by  all  large  creameries 
M  ill  nut  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless 
\\  1‘ll.s  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt 


COFFEE 

A  lbs.  of  Best  ft*  OH 
“  SAN  BO  .♦■•MV 

Pura  Coffee  (Ground  or  Bean) 

Sent  Pared  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 

tOO  Van  Dyk  Stores  iu  ,’SO  cities.  •: 


“  Dish  Toweling  ” 

Direct  from  Mill 


A  Broken  Bone  Sets  Itself 

I  had  my  left  leg  fractured  last  Fall 
about  an  inch  above  the  ankle  fit  was 
the  small  bone),  had  an  X-ray  on  it.  and 
after  several  weeks  the  doctor  told  us  that 
it  had  set  itself.  I  have  never  hoard  of 
such  a  thing,  so  I  want  to  know  if  a 
broken  hone  could  set  itself.  r\  ar.  b. 

Johnstown.  X.  Y. 

^  vs,  broken  bones  may  sot  themselves 
under  many  circumstances.  “Setting”  a 
bone ^ is  simply  restoring  it  to  its  former 
position  after  it  has  been  fractured  and 
possibly  displaced.  Irritated  and  fright¬ 
ened  muscles  may  draw  the  broken  frag¬ 
ments  apart  immediately  after  the  in¬ 
jury.  but,  after  time  enough  has  elapsed 
to  permit  these  muscles  to  relax,  displaced 
parts  may  drop  back  to  their  natural  po¬ 
sitions  without  outside  help.  It  would 
then  be  necessary  only  to  fix  them  there 
by  some  means  to  permit  of  union  under 
favorable  circumstances.  An  X-ray  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  fracture  after  replace¬ 
ment  is  always  advisable,  as  by  it  mal¬ 
positions  not  otherwise  discoverable  are 
sometimes  noted.  m.  b.  d. 


BUY 

PLAYSUITS 


DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 


I*  or  bovs  and  girls  Stand- 
all  Plavstits  cover  them  all 
over  a  tough  and  ready 
garment  for  tin*  wear  and 
tear  of  a  full  day’s  play. 
We  g  a^antee  everv  garment 
ag  unst  ripping  and  imper¬ 
fect  ions.  Save  money  by 
huving  direct  from  factory. 
We  manufacture  overalls 
for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  materia!  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks. 

Standish&AIden,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  109 
HAVERHILL.  MASS. 


15  yds.  of  best  quality  14"  checked  Cotton  Dish 
Toweling  .sent  postpaid  for  Two  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  CLINTON,  MASS. 


S AGENTS! 
I  WANTED I 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary, 
to  take  subscriptions  for 
Rural  New-  Yorker  in  New 
York  State.  Prefer  men 
who  have  horse  or  auto. 

Address  : 

i  ‘The  Rural  New-Yorker  | 

p  333  W.  30tH  St..  New  York  City  §§ 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


The  Dorset  Sheep 

I  would  like  to  know  about  the  Dorset 
sheep.  What  is  the  average  size?  How 
much  wool  do  they  yield?  Can  they 
raise  two  crops  of  lambs  in  one  year? 

Pennsylvania.  n.  G. 

The  Dorset  breed  of  sheep  has  steadily 
gained  in  popularity  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  produce  two  crops  of  lambs  per  sea¬ 
son,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  an 
average  clip  of  wool.  A  modern  ewe 
will  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  140 
to  165  lbs.  On  an  average  she  will  yield 
from  9  to  11  lb«  of  wool  per  season.  She 
will  raise  two  crops  of  lambs,  particu¬ 
larly  if  care  is  taken  in  providing  a  gen¬ 
erous  amount  of  feed’  at  the  outset  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  mating  season.  The  Dorset 
ewes  are  particularly  heavy  milkers,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  grow  the  lambs  well 
and  rapidly.  There  is  no  particular  se¬ 
cret  about  persuading  a  Dorset  ewe  to 
yield  two  crops  of  lambs  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  natural  for  her  to  yield  them, 
and  it  is  only  important  that  she  be  gen¬ 
erously  fed  and  intelligently  fed  during 
the  Winter  season. 

“Shepherd  Hoy”  makes  the  following 
claims  for  the  breed.  ‘‘As  an  early  lamb 
raiser  the  Dorset  has  no  rival,  if  indeed 
an  equal.  As  milkers  they  are  unsur¬ 
passed,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  a  ewe 
is  found  that  cannot  supply  the  necessary 
nourishment  for  her  offspring,  be  it  twins 
or  even  triplets.  They  are  very  prolific, 
giving  large  percentages  of  twins  and 
often  triplets.  Tn  England  they  are 
looked  upon  as  the  best  of  the  horned  i 
breeds.  Frequently  the  ewes  breed  as 
early  as  May  and  June,  and  the  lambs 
are  usually  dropped  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  so  that  they  are  the  principal 
sources  of  the  supply  of  hot-house  and 
early  lambs,  which  about  Christmas  and 
the  following  month  are  esteemed  a  great 
luxury  and  accordingly  command  a  high 

price.  .  .  .” 

The  wool  of  the  horned  lamb  is  very 

much  sought  after  for  its  peculiar  white¬ 
ness  and  its  fine  texture.  This  breed 
of  sheep  is  especially  well  adapted  to 
farms  that  have  well  watered  meadows, 
as  they  possess  splendid  feeding  qualities 
and  fatten  readily.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  Dorset  will  thrive  on  rough  land.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  this  breed,  like 
most  other  British  breeds,  will  return 

larger  dividends  on  good  lands.  No 
breed  will  respond  to  good  treatment  more 
readily  than  the  Dorset.  In  its  native 
land  it  is  well  cared  for.  and  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  thrive  under  unfavorable 
conditions.  It  is  well  also  to  remember 
that  the  Dorset  is  not  dog-proof  any  more 
than  any  of  the  other  breeds  of  sheep. 
Naturally  the  Dorset  will  defend  himself 
and  bis  offspring  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  attacks  of  dogs;  but  they  are 
quite  as  helpless  when  dogs  attack  them 
as  any  of  the  other  breeds.  Tt  would 
seem  to  me  that  this  breed  of  sheep  is 
particularly  well  suited  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevail  in  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sesy  and  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  we  should  find  the  breed 
popular  throughout  this  district. 


Feeding  Purebred  Jersey  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my 
purebred  Jersey  cows?  I  keep  four  for 
my  own  family  use. 

I  have  been  lining  a  mixed  feed  but  de¬ 
sire  to  buy  and  mix  mynown  feed.  I  have 
also  been  using  a  combination  of  corn, 
oats,  middlings,  bran  and  cottonseed. 

Michigan.  g.  w.  ir. 

The  mixture  that  you  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  well  suited  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  you  describe.  It  is  distinctly  one  of 
the  popular  brands  of  compounded  feeds, 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
it  did  not  yield  satisfactory  results.  Since 
you  prefer  to  utilize  a  shovel  mixture  I 
would  suggest  the  following  combination: 
200  lbs.  ground  oats;  200  lbs.  ground 
corn:  200  lbs.  middlings  or  bran;  150  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal;  100  lbs.  oil  meal;  150 
lbs.  gluten  meal :  20  lbs.  salt. 

This  is  intended  for  cows  in  milk.  In¬ 
creased  production  would  result  from 
feeding  15  to  25  lbs.  of  moistened  beet 
pulp  per  cow  per  day.  One  pound  of 
dn  beet  pulp  would  require  five  lbs.  of 


water  to  saturate. 

For  dry  cows  I  would  use  a  mixture  of 
30  lbs.  of  cornmeal ;  30  lbs.  of  oats;  25 
lbs.  of  bran;  15  lbs.  of  oilmeal;  2  lbs  of 
salt.  Uuless  you  are  using  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  as  roughage  you  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  maximum  or  satisfactory  results. 
Leafy  roughage  is  quite  as  essential  a«s  a 
carefully  compounded  grain  ration,  and 
this  may  be  the  occasion  of  your  failure 
to  get  satisfactory  results  from  the  mixed 
feed.  Feed  the  cows  all  the  roughage 
that  they  will  consume,  and  insist  that 
they  put  on  flesh  during  their  dry  period. 

Trouble  with  Churning 

What  is  wrong  with  my  churning?  I 
am  milking  NRn  cows  due  to  freshen  in 
three  months,  and  get  about  two  gallons 
of  milk  a  day.  My  cream  seems  to  ripen 
all  l  ight  but  when  I  churn  it  just  doubles 
the  bulk  and  the  butter  will  not  gather. 
After  it  is  allowed  to  set  awhile  it  gets 
like  foam  all  over  the  top.  I  have  tried 


letting  it  staud  and  after  an  hour  or  so 
taking  off  the  butter  I  can  get.  hut  find 
the  butter  will  not  mix  and  is  like  gran¬ 
ules  such  as  are  found  in  lard.  I  have 
tried  each  cow’s  milk  separately  churning 
and  have  had  good  results,  but  when  I 
mix  it  I  can  get  no  butter.  o.  J.  L. 

New  York. 

The  indications  are  that  you  are  churn¬ 
ing  the  crea m  too  cold.  Try  churning 
warmer.  You  will  probably  find  a  suit¬ 
able  temperature  for  churning  somewhere 
between  55  and  62  degrees.  When  the 
cows  freshen  and  are  feeding  on  green 
grass  it  will  be  necessary  to  lower  the 
churning  temperature  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  produce  firm  butter.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  butter  will  be  too  soft,  and  too 
much  butterfat  will  be  lost,  in  the  but¬ 
termilk. 


Feeding  Holstein  Herd 

I  would  like  to  have  you  name  two  or 
three  simple  rations  for  m.v  grade  llol- 
steins,  to  be  fed  with  mixed  hay;  no  corn 
silage.  Can  you  make  up  ration  of  meal, 
bran  and  oilmeal?  1  want  a  good  ration 
to  make  milk  and  still  hold  flesh. _  Also  a 
safe  one,  so  I  can  feed  lots  of  it.  The 
three  feeds  mentioned  I  can  get,  and 
sometimes  gluten.  G.  B.  A. 

New  York. 


March  26,  1921 

It  is  possible  to  compound  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  ration  for  average  producing  cows 
from  the  materials  mentioned.  I  would 
suggest  the  following :  200  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal  or  hominy,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  bran  or  middlings,  150  lbs.  oilmeal  or 
cottonseed  meal.  200  lbs.  gluten  meal.  I 
should  include  2  per  cent  of  salt  and,  in 
case  the  animals  were  not  in  good  flesh.  I 
should  add  200  lbs,  of  beet  pulp  or  200 
additional  lbs.  of  corn  or  hominy  meal. 
Make  sure  that  the  animals  are  given  all 
of  the  leafy  roughage  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume  with  relish,  for  this  material  is 
oftentimes  a  limiting  factor  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

For  your  dry  cows  I  would  use*  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  30  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  2,0 
lbs.  of  oats,  25  lbs.  of  bran,  15  lbs.  of  oil¬ 
meal.  2  lbs.  of  salt.  This  would  be  equal¬ 
ly  as  well  suited  for  young  animals,  and 
you  could  feed  this  mixture  in  generous 
quantities  to  the  dry  cows.  In  fact,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  put  ou  considerable 
flesh  during  their  rest  period  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  have  them  milk  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  they  freshen. 
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James  Carriers 

Make  Cleaning  Easy 

HOW  do  you  do  your  chores— the 
old  way  or  the  James  Way? 

The  old  way— cleaning  out  the  barn 
is  the  dirtiest  and  hardest  work  on  the 
place,  a  chore  that  is  shirked  by  every 
one  who  has  a  chance  to  get  away 
from  it. 

But  dirty  work  like  this  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  on  any  farm. 

This  task,  like  many  other  tasks  in  the  dairy 
barn,  has  been  changed  by  James  to  a  chore 
that  even  the  boys  like,  and  which  they  can 
do  as  well  as  the  strongest  man. 

A  320-nacre  book  tells  all  about  Tames  Car- 

such  as  James  cow  stalls  and  stanchions,  steel 
pens,  ventilators,  drinking  cups,  bull  staffs,  etc. 

This  book  also  tells  about  the  James  Barn 
Plan  Service,  including  many  pages  of  blue 
prints  and  pictures  of  modern  barn  interiors 
and  exteriors. 

The  book  is  sent  free,  if  you  ask  for  Jamea 
Way  book  No.  30- 

James  JHamifaetunng  Company.  Glmira.  v&W  S>ork. 
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HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS 


LSTEIN  CATTLE 

J.  DIEDRICH,  Sumner,  Iowa,  writes : 

“After  doing  official  testing  for  10  months  T  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Holstein  cattle  were  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  -Ns  compared  with  other  breeds  over  the 
'the  only  cows  that  made  the  farmer  clear  profits  after 
feed  and  other  expenses  were  charged  against  them.  Several  cows  cleared  over 

.$100  a  year.  ’  Send  For  Free  Booklets 

THE  H0LSTEIN-FR1ESIAN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA  105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


route,  the  I Fol steins  were 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides  200  HOLSTEINS 


Here  is  a  show  heifer  born  in  October  who  is 
sired  by  a  son  ol  KINO  LYONS  out,  of  a  36-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SICGIS  His  dam  is  a  13-11). 
two-year  old  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIS  who  is  bv  a  son  of  KING  SKGIX  out  of  a 
former  world's  champion  40-lb.  cow.  There 
is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

<i.  G.  KIIHI.I NGA AIK,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Holstein  Bull 

tlm  Mighty  Monarch:  dam,  Duchess  Da  Kol  Korn- 
dyke  Walker,  2nd .  Best,  offer  received  by  A  p •  i  1  10 
gets  him.  Joseph  I,.  Steele,  R.  f.  0.  1,  Ossining.  N.Y. 


II  I  G  II 


W  rite  for 


g it  a  iik  Holstein  Calves  ,»rI<  c. 

FRANK  KAMEL,  Fine  Grove  Fiirvn,  tocke,  N.  V. 


JERSEYS 


1 


Birchbrow  Jerseys 

We  oiler  for  immediate  sale  sev¬ 
eral  Jersey  hull  calves  and  heifers. 
Also  several  Jersey  cows,  just 
freshened.  Registered  Stock.  Prices 
unusually  reasonable.  Herd  sired 
by  Pogis  DOtli  of  Hood  Farm,  out 
of  Sophie  10th  of  Hood  Farm, 
World’s  Champion  Jersey  cow. 

BIRCHBROW  FARM 
Haverhill . -  Mass. 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

II A  MI  I. TON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 


JERSEY  OOWS  2POR  SALE 

Two  registered  three-year-old  Jerseys:  just  fresh.  Also 
n  vc  irlfng  heifer.  Ail  well  bred.  Will  be  sold  reasonably. 
Address  CHAS.  F.  ROGERS,  WBO  Fifth  ii-„  \«»  fork 


FOSTERFIELD’S  REG.  JERSEYS 

1*  (>R  SALK—  Heifer*  due*  soon,  several  by  bull  out  of  He- 
tfisior  of  Merit  cow.  Heifer  calves  and  cows.  Write 

FOSThKl*  ! ELD’S,  1*.  O.  Box  178,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

One  registered  Jersey  hull  calf,  10  months  old,  of 
nunsitally  popular  breeding  from  a  dam  who  has 
V’ von  7,00(1  pounds  of  milk  in  the  past  ten  months 
and  i-  still  milking.  Two  registered  Southdown 
rams  about  11  months  old,  weight  about  1 00  pounds 
each.  One  registered  Berkshire  hoar.  Lord  Premier 
successor  breeding.  18  months  old.  Two  Berkshire 
sows  about  eighteen  months  old.  The  above  animals 
are  all  surplus  stock  and  will  he  sold  or  exchanged 
for  feed  or  fodder  at  market  rates. 

JOHN  O’CONNOR  BAY  PORT,  L.  I. 

HENLEY’S  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

all 
of 


covering 

branches 


The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2  year 
olds,  cows  or  hulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
*20.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


Hohtf'in-Kriefcinn  lIMfer  and  Hull  <’hIv«*h.  Pure  bred  register. 

ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding- 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cartland  Co.,  N  T. 


Ready  for  Service  -KJ  Holstein  Bull  “o*1.- q "i*” 

oalc.  Pedigree  ready.  CI.OVF.IIIMLE  FARM, Charlotte, N.Y. 


For  Sale-Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves  *uJ uVa™ 

upon  application.  E.  E.  RIOOUT,  Supl.  Ophir  Firm,  l’nrcliase,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


Few  Nice  Young  Sheep  at  SI  2 


WORTH  ROUSE 
skill,  N.Y. 


Pnr  QqIo  r<*-  HAM  I’SII  I  It  K  Hill  IJAM8  and 
TUI  OdlO  EWES.  Apply  oriHK  14  KM.  I’urchu.e,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


ShetlandPonies 

herd  In  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8 


GOATS 


n no  K  1  X  Toggcnburg.  Buck,  pure  Toggcubtirg 
uuc  runs  damsaqtx.  Dr.  Gordon,  Oranbury,  X.  ,1. 

2  Goats,  4  Kids  and  1  Billy  Goat 

I  .  IIIMilUCIIK.lt,  ICivrrval.,  Blu*  lllll  Hoad.  N.  J.  Ko»  111 

For  Quick  Sale— 2  Togg.  Nubian  Doe  Kids  iff*-."™: 

Bargain  to  quick  buyer.  ROGER  A.  WILLIAMS.  Brookfield,  N.  ». 


RABBITS 


Qohhilo  AU  prominent  Species 
ndUUIlo  Exhibition  and  Breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
lOe.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Hub 
bits  .r>0c.  Department  A,  JOSEPH  BLANK 
428  Hiqlitand  Ave..  Mount  Vernon,  N.  T. 


Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealands 

word,  our  ri-ccnt  winnings  at  the  Garden  and.  Inter- 
State  Pn ir  last  [’’all.  are  tin- answer.  Get  your  Breeders 

Now.  DELAWARE  VALLET  RABBITRIFS,  T.  S.  MOORE.  Stockton.  H  J. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  mid  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK.  Somorville.  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Lei  ns  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


Rugged  Producing’  Ayrshires 

The  nerd  lias  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  miik 
and  butter  fat.  You'll  tie  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  l»a. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Mfliiing  Shorthorns ose' 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  Invited,  walndt  grove  farm,  Waihinqionviile.  n.  t. 


MILKING  8HOKTHORN  B  CALVES.  J50.  E.  B  f  OX,  Lowell,  Mm 


DOGS 


J 


German  Shepherd^Collies.Oid  English  Shep- 

M  AiroHalo  (Intro  l  lHi“e<l  f,u  l11  helpers,  puppies. 

,  Aireuaie  UOgS  |«„|n„d  (him.  and  Duroc  Boars. 
Holstein  bulls.  Goouyoung  t'ockerclp.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  TV.  It.  WATSON,  Bn,  1745,  OaklenJ,  lowi 

IRISH  TERRIER  PUPS 

Females.  I  mos..  price  *15.  Masterpiece  and  Leeds-Mud- 
dler Strain.  Mr,.  D.  C.  FRENCH, Valley  Pottage,  Kookland  Co..  N.Y. 

Registered  Collie  Pupa.  Sables.  Whites.  Shepherds. 
Grown  dogs.  EL  BRITON  FARM,  R.  I,  lliidouii,  YY. 

AIREDALES  oil  approval  C0HASSEI  KENNELS,  Danielson,  Cohn. 

Wanted—*1-  Bcrimr.l  Pup.  Female.  Give  price  and 
TldlllGU  particulars.  Adv.,  BBSS,  care  Karel  New-Yorker 


SILOS  AT  HALF  PRICE 

to  clear  warehouse 

M.  L.  Smith,  Mfrs.  Agt.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


tefGUERNSEYgrS^: 


An  Ohio  Guernsey  breeder  writes,  "1  realize  that  one  of 
the  mistakes  of  my  life  was  in  not  making  a  start  with 
Guernseys  ten  years  sooner,  at  the  time  I  first  thought  of 
doing  so.”  Why  not  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  others?  liny 
(Ipernseys  now  when  the  prices  are  low.  Send  for  free  in¬ 
formation. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R  40  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


BULL  CALVES 

For  Sale  Cheap  to  Make  Room 

Gov.  of  the  Chene  breeding  Calves  sired  by  Gov.  II  of  the 
Rouettes  45451  and  Noble  of  Spring  Farm  45947.  Out  of 
A.  R.  Dams  and  heifers  now  on  test. 

Herd  tuberculin  tested  by  State  authorities. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

THOMAS  JOHNSON,  Mgr.,  Spring  Farm,  TILLY  FOSTER,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  giro 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  lew 
good  ones  for  8200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  C  oliasset.  Mass. 


FRITZLYN  FARM  Guernseys 

FOR  SALK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Grandsons  of  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 

II  to  !l  mos.,  out  of  A.  R.  cows.  Also  one  1«  mos.,  Mai 
ItONT,  and  MASHER  SEqt  t  l.  breeding.  Federal  Ac 
credited  herd  No.  50711.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and 
full  particulars.  WM.  F.  FRETZ,  Plpernville  Penn. 


ft 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from:!  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  •Flmhain  Laddie,”  who  is  tlx- 
best  proven  SON  of  "HE  PIUS  UllRA.  ■  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbg^fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


Harbor  Hill  Guernseys 

Bend  for  Halo  Lift  of  Bull  Galvea  from  3  to 
12  uioi.  old.  A.  B.  breeding  with  size  and 
tonititutlon. 

C.  H.  HECHLER,  Boy  60,  Roilyn,  N.  Y. 


S 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

From  tine©  to  ten  months  old,  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  A.  R.  Diims  from  a  clo.ui,  tuberculin 
tested  herd.  Prices  from  $150-3250.  Write 
for  extended  pedigrees. 

IV  F.  ^tuples.  Mgr.,  Fast  llollUtoii,  Masn. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  SSfisT"1 


SA  LE 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

N\  e  oiler  Fanners  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  hied,  healthy 
bulls,  I rom  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  .May  Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Ulen wood  breeding1  out  of  A  It 
dams  or  dains  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w,  dairt  FAKMS.  22  S.  J2d  Si..  Phil,.,  p,. 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

For  Sale  £} 

Rose  Strain  Send  for  Sales  List.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  1511. 


SAUGERTIr.S 

SAUGERTIES 


FARMS 

NEW  YORK 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain 

EXCELLENT  VALUE 

SM1THVILLK  FLATS,  GiUCNANOO  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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BERKSHIRES 


FLINTSTONE 

BERKSHIRES 

Registered,  immune  bred  sow?,  showing  safe 
to  the  service  of  the  Grand  Champion  boar, 
Pearl’s  Successor  Nth,  25&7U8,  and  due  to  far¬ 
row  in  March  and  April.  Write  for  sale  list. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD:  '• 

Gilts  born  in  March  and  April,  1(120  safe  with  pig  for  II 
April  and  May  Litters,  by  service  of  our  a.-»t  boars.  ! 
These  gilts  weigh  in  hard  lh-tdi  I  rout 400  to  430  pounds  * 
and  arc  from  big  litters  and  from  parent  stock  of  * 
excellent  blood  lines,  carrying  as  much  size  as  any  | 
hogs  of  the  breed. 

I  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y-  • 

1 - - - • 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  40  F.pochnl-Mateliltm-Einblem  and  Real 
Type  Sows, safe  in  pig,  for  March  and  April  farrow¬ 
ing.  Also  service  boars  and  Registered  shoats  of 
both  sex.  RICHARD  H.  STONE.  Trumansburg,  New  York 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symholcer’s  Superb, 
250336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  24  6254.  For  price 
address  .1.  E.  WATSON,  Prop..  >1  urblcditlc,  Loitn. 

Large,  Registered  Berkshires 

all  ages  ;  shipped  on  approval. 

Also  booking  orders  for  spring  midsummer  pigs. 
DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Fa. 

THRIFTY  RFRYQUIRF  s«OAT.H  for  feeders.  Breeding 
lfmlrll  OLKNunlKL  sows  and  boars  from  S,o 
up,  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 
CLOVKKDAI.E  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

BOAR  Ready  for  Service 

Prom  May  litter.  Weighs  300  lbs.  Mice  individual. 
Excellent  breeding.  The  last  one  and  priced  to  sell. 
First  check  for  860  gets  him.  September  boar  weigh¬ 
ing  100  lbs.,  J30  A  Iso  some  good  sows  are  now  of¬ 
fered.  J’ATMOOll  FAKMS,  llaitlield,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


ID 


Wo  offor  you  for  imuiodiuU 

ttcoeptunco  or  till  aoitl 

Brod  Duroc-Jersey 
Late  FALL  PIGS, 
BRED  GILTS, 
TRIED  SOWS  and 
SERVICE  BOARS 

With  pedigree.  I  t  urn  rc^i-rered  600-pound  Bows  mid  prize 
boars  Orion  Cherry  King,  Col.  and  Defender  breeding 
as  follows:  * 


FIRST  CHOICE  One  Boar  and  One  Sow  $35. OO 

Ono  Bonr  and  One  Sow  30.00 

SINGLE  PIGS  Sept.  Farrow,  each  .  .  - 

BRED  GILTS  each . 

UNBRED  GILTS  each  .  .  .  ! 

TRIED  SOWS  each  ...... 

SERVICE  BOARS  ....  $35.00  to 


25  OO 
50.00 
40  OO 
75.00 
50.00 


These  offerings  are  from  the  herds  of  Chas.  V.  Truax  < 
Sycamore,  O.  ;Chas.  F.  Sprague  of  Lime,  O. ;  L.  L.  Schul 
of  Oxford.  O.,  and  other  leading  breeders  in  the  YVea 
purchased  u  year  ago,  regardless  of  expense.  You  no 
have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  best  blood  i 
the  country  at  less  than  one  half  of  what  we  offer* 
gimilar  stock  to  you  hist  Spring  and  Fall. 

ALL  PUREBRED  DUROC-JERSEY! 

Registration  Papers  furnished  81  each.  A  charge  of  $2. 
each  lor  small  pigs  and  $5 i  nch  lorGilts,  Sows  anil  servii 
boars,  for  crating  and  delivering  to  the  Express  Static 

ENFIELD  FARMS  :  ENFIELD.  CONI' 


BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 

Sired  by  Prince  Hig  Hoy.  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Hoar  of  the  Hast— and  other  winning  sires 
Bred  gilts— Service  boars.  Orders  booked  for  Spring 
pige  at  $30  each  at  8  wkn.  with  registration  certifi¬ 
cates.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvate.  New  York 


Reg.  Chester  White  Swine 

V’if/lif.  UIiiai  Hit Ji/mu  T,n «  hill 


Why  not 

..  ..  .  - - — -  the  best 

Fight  blue  Ribbons,  Iwo  Red  Ribbons  at  the  auti 
hairs  this  year.  Writ©  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H  Di 
H0WER.  Manaqer  Cedars  farm  Penllyii,  Fa.  H.  E.  ORATION,  Prop 


Poland-China  Yearling  SOW 

Due  to  farrow  in  Aprik  By  my  Grand  Champ 
Herd  Boar  “KNOX’S  BIG  KOli.” 

Dr.  KNOX  .  Danbury,  Con 


For  Sale-D  U  R  O  C  PIGS  St' 

Defend©!  boar.  Guaranteed  to  pieiiH©  oimonoy  hack 
each  at  weaning  time.  POLO. NO  Dairy  farm,  Presarva 


“HAMPSHIRE” 

Spring  Boars  at  $30;  Young  Pigs  at$10at  lOwks 
Brod  Sows  at  Prices  you  can  afford  to  Pay  Write 
,low-  J  M.  FARNSWORTH.  Star  Route.  Cuba.  N.  Y. 

0  l:.‘  Peg-  F  ree.  15choi.  e  piga.  *12  each.  Heaily  April 
u’  *•).  Order  now.  Sat.  guar.  It.  HII.L,  8e„e«»  t’alh,  N.T- 

Poland  r’liina  KEGISTERED  PIGS  6  WKs. 

w  7  r  0LD-  «f  breeding 

Write  tor  particulars.  J.  I„  UNNKIIAN,  Kr.ihrlc,  U«l.«mr. 

Chester  Whites  nr  (1  I  R  Bred  »<«w«,  pig*.  $io  each. 

u  do  id  mines  Ul  U.I.U.  Prepaid.  Must  pleaic.  Ad¬ 
dress  Lee.  !•.  t.rinic,  Jt.  8,  Ncwvllle,  l*u. 
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The  story  that 
convinced  a 
million  motorists 


IT  WO  test  bottles  from  the  lab¬ 
oratory!  They  show  vividl) 
the  cause  of  bearings  that  pound, 
scored  cylinders,  fouled  spark 
plugs — they  show  the  cause  of 
90%  of  the  engine  troubles  you 
have  to  pay  Ibr. 

The  bottle  at  your  left,  half 
black,  contains  ordinary  oil  after 
500  miles  of  running.  The  bottle 
at  the  right  contains  Yeedol,  the 
lubricant  that  resists  heat.  Almost 
one  half  of  the  bottle  of  ordinary 
oil  is  taken  up  with  black  sedi¬ 
ment  formed  in  use.  Under  the 
intense  heat  of  the  engine — 200° 
to  1000’  F. —  inferior  oil  forms 
great  quantities  of  sediment. 

As  the  bottles  show,  sediment 
is  reduced  86ci  when  you  use 


Y  eedol.  With  Yeedol  most  serious 
ci.gine  troubles  are  eliminated. 
A  million  motorists  who  have 
seen  this  picture  now  use  \  eedol 
exclusively. 

Have  your  engine  Hushed  out. 
Put  i:i  Yeedol.  Leading  dealers 
have  it  in  stock. 

VeetJol  lubricants  for  every 
part  of  the  car 

fisc  V eedol  lubricants  lor  all  parts 
of  the  car:  VEEDOL  for  the  engine 
(light  zero,  medium,  heavy,  spe¬ 
cial  heavy,  extra  heavy);  for  the 
differential  and  transmission 

YEEDOL  TRANS-GEAR  OIL  or 
GEAR  COMPOUND:  for  the  trac¬ 
tor  and  truck  WORM  DHINL 
OIL;  GRAPHITE  GREASE; 
CUP  GREASE. 


TIDE  WATER  OIL 
Sales  Corporation 
1562  Bowling  Green  Bldg.,  New  York 

Branches  or  distributors  in  all  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


\ 


■W 


LACTANT 


TRADE  MARK. 


A  Milker 
That  Milks 

wit  liout  stripping  and 
will  not  injure  your 
cows. 

Agents  wanted 

Buckwalter  Supply  C«. 
Dept,  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


’  Richest  Feed  Lowest  Cosi 


M  O  LASSESwnte  For  Special  Price 

HEW  YORK  MOUSSES  COMPANY,  30  Church  St,  New  York  City 


MORE  stock,  and  a  larger  income 
came  to  this  farmer  because  he 
bought  an  Indiana  Silo  years  ago 
and  put  the  money  it  earned  for  him 
back  into  his  farm. 

He  is  one  of  60,000  Indiana  Silo  owners 
who  own  75,000  Indiana  Silos— the  great¬ 
est  number  ever  made  and  sold  by  any 
company.  That’s  a  tremendous  endorse¬ 
ment  from  the  American  Farmer.  ' 

Indiana  Silos  give  you  the  greatest  value 
for  your  dollar.  Made  in  quantity  economi¬ 
cally  from  material  bought  in  vast  amounts 
at  the  lowest  price 

Write  for  early  buyers’  proposition 
and  easy  payment  plan. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  &  TRACTOR  CO. 

43  Union  Bldg . Anderson,  Indiana 

43  Silo  Bldg . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

43  Indiana  Bldg . Dos  Moines,  Iowa 

43  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg.  Ft.  Worth, Tex. 


Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  big  commis¬ 
sion  proposition.  NAPPANEE  LUMBER 
&  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NAPPANEE,  IND. 


SILOS 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  ol  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  lire  paint  Bpeeinl- 
iHtKHiid  can  supply  you  with  paint  l'oran,\  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  ns  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Sat  inflict  iont  Dim  ran  teed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  ovor  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


— Postpaid 

This  Big  Sample 
Box  of  My  Famous 
Healing  Ointment 


I  want  you  to  see  for  your¬ 
self  what  a  wonderful  healing 
preparation  CORONA  WOOL 
FAT  COMPOUND  is.  I  want 
to  prove  to  you  on  your  own 
horses  and  cows  and  WITH-  _  „ 

OUT  A  CENT  OF  COST.  c’c’PH,Lh  S 
how  quickly  it  will  heal  and  t*1*  Coron*  **«ra 
cure  Galled  and  Sore  Shoulders,  Sore  Necks, 
Collar  Boils,  Barb  Wire  or  Other  Cuts,  Wounds, 
Scratches,  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  and  Contracted  Feet, 
Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  Etc, 


CORONA 


Wool. 


Virginia  Farms  g“vae?.  ”a“i  siTe® 

and  at  moderate  prices.  Stock  and  tools  included  on 
many  of  them.  Describe  your  wants  and  get  prices. 

G  R.  BOOKER  -  Sunny  Side,  Virginia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


is  unlike  anything  you  ever  tried  or  used.  Don’t  confuse  it 

with  salva3  which  contain  grease  and  blister  compounds.  I  his  rem¬ 
edy  has  no  equal.  It  is  not  a  grease  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted 
from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  skin 
and  hoof,  penetrates  to  the  inflamed  inner  tissues  and 

Heals  Without  Leaving  a  Scat4 

CORONA  does  not  bum  or  blister,  grows  hair  over  cuts  and  sores, 
causes  no  pain,  soothes  and  heals  surprisingly  quick.  The  free  sample 
will  prove  my  claim.  A  postal  brings  it  postpaid,  and  I’ll  also  send  you 
my  free  book  "HOW  TO  TREAT  HOOFS,  WOUNDS,  SORES.  ETC."  , 

Send  for  both  today.  We  also  manufacture  Corona  Distemper  Cure  for  v  , 

Horses  and  Cows  and  Corona  Balm  for  household  use.  bold  by  leading^yxa 
blacksmiths,  druggists,  harness  and  hardware  dealers.  (2)  Trouble 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  GO.,  10  Corona  Block,  KENTON,  OHIO,  U.  S. 


March  26,  1921 

Advertising  Butter 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
in  the  papers  about  whether  fanners 
should  use  oleo  or  butter.  The  supposi¬ 
tion  is  that  if  we  use  butter  we  help  to 
make  a  market  for  our  cream.  But  I  am 
led  to  wonder  since  buying  my  last  pound 
of  butter  whether  our  butter  is  always 
made  from  all  cream.  If  manufacturers 
print  on  the  wrapper  that  their  butter  is 
made  of  pure  cream,  does  not  that  indi¬ 
cate  that  some  butter  is  not  made  of 
cream?  R. 

No.  it  does  not  indicate  anything  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  seller  wants  to  get  some 
advertising.  Some  milkmen  advertise 
“pure  milk.”  while  grocers  paint  “fine 
groceries”  or  “choice  meat”  on  their 
wagons.  These  goods  are  probably  the 
same  as  are  sold  by  others ;  tin*  words 
"pure.”  “choice.”  etc.,  do  not  mean  that 
others  are  inferior.  These  men  arc  try¬ 
ing  to  get  some  little  reputation.  If  a 
man  does  make  fine  butter  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  in  these  days  it  is  good  business  for 
him  to  advertise  the  fact,  and  if  he  does 
it  is  no  insinuation  against  others.  Much 
inferior  butter  is  made  and  sold,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  some  oleo  is  palmed 
off  as  butter.  Thus,  if  a  man  makes  the 
pure  article  he  is  justified  in  saying  so. 


To  Those  Who  Overeat 

The  following  bit  of  wisdom  from  one 
who  has  seen  many  tin  idle  man  work  in¬ 
dustriously  at.  the  table: 

*’//  the  pond  Lord  had  only  made  eating 
as  monotonous  as  mark,  it  would  he  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  health  of  all  of  us." 

Who  can  doubt  it?  II  is  probable  that 
all  who  will  read  this  can  name  one  o.r 
more  people  who  arc  eating  more  than  is 
good  for  them  and  suffering  as  a  conse¬ 
quence.  . 

“The  thing  that  gives  to  middle  age  of 
life  tin*  snap  and  zest 
Is  not  the  food  which  you  consume,  but 
that  which  you  digest. 


What  Happens  to  Retired  Farmers 

I  read  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes”  on  page 
190  and  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
truth  of  the  article  on  the  retired  farmer. 

1  always  lived  in  town  until  the  last  10 
or  12  years.  Since  then  1  have  been  on 
a  large  farm  in  Seneca  (-minty,  N.  Y.. 
and  have  noticed  in  the  small  villages 
around  here  that  the  farmer  who  between 
HO  and  60  moved  to  town  lived  from 
three  to  five  years;  a  few  longer,  nud 
then  died,  but  his  wife  lived  on  to  a  good 
old  age.  She  had  enough  to  do,  and  that, 
with  her  interest  in  church,  etc.,  kept  her 
alive.  The  farmer  soon  found  out  that  it 
wasn't  pleasant  or  profitable  to  the  store¬ 
keeper  to  have  him  sitting  around  four 
or  five  hours  a  day.  and  the  poor  farmer 
had  no  place  to  go.  and  probably  never 
learned  to  read,  so  dropped  out  of  life 
like  tin  Overfed  animal  without  exercise. 

New  York.  J.  A.  C. 

I  must  offer  a  bouquet.  That  article 
about  Brown  and  Green  was  right  to  the 
point  and  from  the  shoulder.  The  deaths 
among  my  acquaintance  caused  from 
overeating  and  under-exercising  are  nu¬ 
merous.  and  the  worst  of  it  is  they  won’t 
see  it,  but  go  on  eating  beef  and  pork,  at 
mealtime,  and  ice  cream  between  times, 
and  the  men  folks  and  growing  children 
do  not  get  enough  exercise,  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  especially.  mks.  j.  w.  e. 


The  Largest  Family 

The  Golden  Ape  has  been  printing  the 
records  of  some  large  human  families.  A 
contributor  to  that  paper.  II.  A.  Bcas- 
lioltz.  gives  the  following  remarkable  sta¬ 
tistics  : 


C'hil- 

I’ll 

ireut's  Name  and  Place 

Date 

dren 

Rev. 

Dr.  ErskiuS,  Scotland. 

.  1760 

qo 

» »* » 

Mr. 

Greenhill,  Langley. .  .  . 

T  )avi 

d  Wilson.  Indiana.... 

.  ixr.o 

47 

Mine 

.  Frescobuldi,  Florence. 

.  1570 

52 

Mint*.  Frescobuldi  had  never  less  than 
three  children  at  a  birth. 

Fedor  Vussilcq,  Moscow,  1782.  had  88 
children  then  living,  when  pensioned  by 
the  czar.  He  had  67  children  by  his  first 
wife,  at  27  births.  By  his  second  wife 
he  had  18  more  children,  in  eight  births. 

Lucas  Saez  returned  to  Spain  from 
the  United  States  iu  .Tune,  1883,  with  ”7 
children.  79  grauchildren  and  81  great 
grandchildren,  his  eldest  son  being  70. 
His  total  descendants  then  living  were 
107  males  and  90  females. 

We  have  some  little  curiosity  to  know 
who,  among  our  readers,  lias  the  largest 
family.  We  do  not  expect  that  any  of  our 
people  can  equal  these  great  records,  blit 
we  would  like  reports  from  those  avIio 
care  to  give  them.  Include  living  children 
and  grandchildren  and  great  grandchil¬ 
dren  if  there  be  any. 


“Aren’t  you  afraid  America  will  be¬ 
come  isolated?”  “Not  if  us  farmers  keep 
raisin’  things  the  world  needs.”  answered 
Farmer  Corntossel.  “The  feller  that  rings 
the  dinner-bell  never  runs  much  risk  of 
bein’  lonesome.” — Washington  Star. 


’Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Saving  Farmers 
from  Bankruptcy 

That'n  the  mission  of  ellog.  Yonra  ot?o.  boss 
wcr«  tho  recognized  “mortfiraffe-llftero/  'thou 
camo  cows,  Today  with  ruin  lacinu:  thousands 
of  farmers,  the  silo  steps  to  tho  front,  at.d 

f>r  on  table  farming  of  tlio  future  demands  nvro 
logs,  more  cows,  more  calf  raising.  Baby 
Etcf  feeding. --marketing  more.  If  not  oil  of 
your  crops  through.the  silo. 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION 

Farmers  everywhere  are  waking  up.  The  de¬ 
mand  tor  silos  is  the  buwst  ever.  If  you  aro 
l.i forested,  get  busy.  Write  us  today.  Got  our 
special  proposition  that  means  a  big  saving. 
Mnkes  silo ownirg  easy .  A  plan  that’s  new, 
different  and  original.  No  ca«h  to  pay.  No  In¬ 
terest.  No  deposit.  Silo  pays  for  Itself. 

Champion  Silo 

Different  from  nil  others— the  chenpect,  most 

B?K*S%rsr^orP,SP«nt  Bi,°  on  tho  market. 

,  best  silo  material  known.  Can’t 
rot, will  not  crumble,  not  affected  by  weather, 
special  construction  features  not  found  on 
°o  r*’ia\  «  i13  ?cv?.  foundation  conntruc- 
t!°n.  Special  Interlocking  oncho’ing  system 
fastened  Into  silo  foundation,  heavy  steel 
•  and.  rnoT,iy  0,tflcr  Improvements 

that  put  Chamrilon  Sdos  ahead  of  all.  Tl  o  one 
absolutely  permanent,  absolutely  practical  In¬ 
expensive  silo. 

SILO  BUYER’S  GUIDE 

FREE 

TJoon  request  wo! 
will  sc  d  v  ou| 
fro©,  without  any  1 
obligation.  Cham¬ 
pion  Silo  Catalog. 

Blue  Prints  of 
construction  nnd 
feeding  reports 
telling  now  prom-  „ 

Inent  feeders  nvike|| 
money,  also  partic¬ 
ulars  of  terms,  etc. 

ACT  QUICK  L. 

This  proposition  wIIlCil'A 
only  be  available  to  a  Hi 'A 
limited  number  of  far-  11 
mers.  An  opportunity  of's 
lifetime, to  own  a  silo. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS 
COMPANY 
Box  270 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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FARQUHAR 


Above  is  a  Farquhar  Cornish  or 
“Slab  Burner,”  the  economical  outfit 
for  driving  Sawmills.  An  easy  steamer, 
producing  dependable  power  from  of¬ 
fal  lumber  and  sawdust. 

Locomotive  R ic  below  is  a  eenerr.l  purpose  En¬ 
gine,  sizes  5  to  CO  H.  P.  Built  for  service  with 
minimum  operating  expense  and  up-keep.  For 
traction  power  investigate  our  Styles  K  and  W.  also 
Gas  Tractors.  Illustrated  booklet  ’’Farquhar  En- 
gins  and  Boilers”  6ent  free  to  power  users.  Write 
today  for  your  copy. 

The  Farquhar  Line  includes  Sawmills.  Threshers, 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  Potato  Diggers.  Grain 
Drills,  etc.  Pull  particulars  on  request. 

A.  B.  FAROUHAR  CO..  Ltd. 

Box  430,  York,  Pa. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  put  e  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  eeon  Miiica!  you  can  buy  ami  easily  put  on. 

"  •  i»**  tod  y  for  free  catalog. 

American  Iron  RoohnnCa.  A...  -jSta.  34  Middletown. Ohio 

Uni 


PunfE  IRON 


c/1 


one  best  spra 

l/or  fruits  and  vegetables- 


Rtc.  v.  t.  pat.  orr. 


The  Health  Officer  and  Diseases 

1.  Can  a  health  officer,  appointed  by  a 
town  board,  come  to  a  man's  home  and 
put  up  a  quarantine  sign  when  he  is  away 
and  say  nothing  about  it?  2.  Has  he 
any  right  to  say  one  shall  stay  home 
after  the  person  lias  been  entirely  over 
the  mumps  for  five  days?  3.  Can  anyone 
give  the  mumps  after  the  swelling  lias 
entirely  gone?  4.  Is  not  the  health  officer 
supposed  to  quarantine  all  cases  in  a 
neighborhood?  (He  quarantined  ns  and 
not  oasis  which  broke  out  since  ours.) 
5.  Is  there  a  tine  for  not  reporting  mumps 
to  the  health  officer,  and  if  so  is  the  head 
of  household,  the  one  who  has  the  disease, 
or  tin1  health  officer  responsible?  6.  Can 
a  health  officer  collect  pay  for  trips  to 
put  up  quarantine  where  there  is  no 
mumps,  or  where  patients  are  over 
mumps?  If  so,  does  it  come  out  of  the 
town,  and  how  much?  7.  Is  a  person 
compelled  to  regard  a  quarantine  put  up 
where  one  is  over  a  disease,  or  has  none 
at  all?  If  not,  who  is  responsible  for  in¬ 
convenience  incurred  by  such  quarantine? 
8.  Whom  should  one  notify  if  a  health 
officer  does  not  do  his  work  correctly? 
D.  If  school  is  ordered1  closed  on  account 
of  a  disease  does  the  teacher  draw  full 
pay?  Is  it  closed  by  health  officer  or 
school  trustee?  10.  If  the  school  is  closed 
by  trustee  or  health  officer  and  the  trustee 
refuses  to  sign  order  for  salary,  who 
should  lie  consulted?  H.  G.  B. 

New  York. 

1.  A  health  officer  could  not  legally  quar¬ 
antine  a  family  or  patient  without  proper 
investigation  to  ascertain  tin*  presence  of 
a  quarantinable  disease  and  due  notifica¬ 
tion  of  the  family  involved.  The  mere 
putting  up  of  a  quarantine  card,  however, 
does  not  require  the  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent.  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

2.  The  State  sanitary  code  (New  York) 
fixes  the  minimum  period  of  isolation  of 
a  case  of  mumps  at  two  weeks  after  the 
appearance  of  tin1  disease  and  one  Week 
after  tin1  disanpearance  of  tho  swelling. 
This  is  tin*  minimum  period,  and  may  be 
extended  by  the  health  officer  if.  in  his 
judgment,  the  safety  of  the  public  re¬ 
quires  it. 

3.  No  one  can  toll  in  any  given  case 
just  what  the  period  of  infectivity  is. 
The  disease  may  be  communicated  before 
any  active  symptoms  appear,  probably  for 
several  days  previous,  and  some  compe¬ 
tent  observers  believe  that  it  may  be 
given  to  Others  for  six  weeks  after  tin* 
disappearance  of  these  symptoms.  The 
sanitary  code  merely  fixes  a  minimum  pe¬ 
riod  of  isolation,  without  attempting  the 
impossible  task  of  fixing  a  maximum  pe¬ 
riod  for  all  cases. 

4.  Yes,  if  he  is  aware  of  the  existence 
of  such  cases. 

5.  Where  no  physician  is  in  attendance 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  a  household 
to  report  the  existence  of  any  disease 
presumably  communicable  in  that  house¬ 
hold  to  the  local  health  officer.  Refusal 
to  do  this  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars,  or  six 
months’  imprisonment,  or  both. 

fi.  The  health  officer  in  New  York  State 
receives  a  salary,  fixed  by  the  local  board 
of  health  and  not  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  wo  -k  that  lie  does.  Tt  may  not 
be  less  than  10  cents  per  capita  for  the 
municipality  which  he  serves,  and  is  a 
legal  charge  upon  that  municipality. 

7.  The  existence  of  communicable  dis¬ 
ease  and  the  fixing  of  a  period  <>f  quaran¬ 
tine  are  matters  for  the  determination  of 
the  health  officer,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
State  Department  of  Health  at  Albany. 
If  a  health  officer  maliciously  established 
a  quarantine  or  unnecessarily  prolonged 
it  he  would,  of  course,  be  liable  at  law  for 
damages. 

8.  Notify  the  president  of  the  local 
hoard  of  health,  the  executive  officer  of 
which  board  the  health  officer  is. 

f).  Tf  the  school  is  closed  bv  the  health 
officers  tho  teacher  is  not,  I  think,  en¬ 
titled  to  pay  for  the  period  during  which 
school  is  not  kept.  If  closed  by  tin*  trus¬ 
tee.  the  teacher  may  draw  pay  for  that 
period  This,  is  governed  by  the  school 
law.  with  which  I  am  not  very  familiar, 
but  I  believe  tho  above  statements  to  he 
accurate. 

10.  The  district  superintendent  of 
schools  for  that  district.  m.  b.  d. 


Read  about  Pyrox,  the  combined  poison  and 
fungicide,  in  the  April  9th  issue  ol  this  paper. 


Homemade  Dog  Bread 

Do  page  200  II.  II.  asks  for  formula 
for  doe  feed,  and  Dr.  Alexander  took  it. 
for  granted  they  wanted  to  make  a  hard 
biscuit  like  the  commercial  kind.  Think¬ 
ing  perhaps  they  meant  otherwise,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  sending  my  recipe  for  flog 
feed.  Our  dogs  are  Airedales  and  big 
eaters,  so  I  hake  twice  a  week  in  Summer, 
once  a  week  in  Winter,  for  them.  Equal 
parts  corn  meal,  middlings,  wheat  bran, 
rolled  oats  (oatmeal);  I  buy  this  loose, 
paying  5  or  7c  per  lb.  Add  a  small 
amount  white  flour,  about,  a  tablespoon  of 
saleratus,  a  little  salt,  and  mix  to  good 
baking  consistency  with  liquid  sour  milk 
or  whey  for  same  for  preference.  Bake 
three  or  more  hours  in  slow  oven,  take 
from  pans,  turn  bottom  side  up  in  oven 
to  dry  out  thoroughly,  and  keep  loosely  in 
dry  place.  If  pans  are  liberally  greased 
and  floored  the  mixture  comes  out  clean. 
Moisten  with  soup  made  from  good  clean 
scraps  (no  salted  meat)  boiled  half  a 
day  and  more  water  added  and  boiled 
down  a  couple  of  hours  every  day  until 
gone.  Feed  at  night,  or  lightly  twice  a 
day.  Don’t  make  food  too  soft  with  the 
soup.  This  may  not  be  an  ideal  ration, 
but  my  dogs  thrive  on  it,  and  I  hope  it 
will  help  H.  II.  mbs.  T. 


MR.  FARMER 

IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 
PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28%  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Write  for  booklets  describing  this  material 
and  its  use  on  various  crops. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analysing 

42%  ACTUAL  POTASH 
15%  AMMONIA 

One  ton  ot  this  material  contains  as 
much  Potash  as  1750  lbs.  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  as  much  Ammonia  as 
1650  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  3400  lbs. 
of  the  two  combined,  and  in  buying 
this  material  you  effect  a  substantial 
saving. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Less  carloads,  $65.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  at 
New  York,  special  price  on  carload  lots. 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Containing  32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

Get  our  prices  on  these  and  other  fertilizer 
materials  before  you  place  your  order. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

^  2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City  t 
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Flannel  Shirts 


Dau  Pncfmon  Made  of  H  oz.  Flannel.  Re-in- 
rdj  rUollllall  forced  throughout.  Two  pockets, 
attached  collar,  cut  full.  Your  opportunity  to  Ket 
t  wo  shirts  for  pi  ice  of  one.  Send  no  money  now. 
Send  vour  name  and  address  and  shirts  will  lie  sent 
by  retu  n  mail.  Pay  Postman  f/5.00  and J  postage 
when  your  two  shirts  arrive, 

filiarantpp  We  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  or 

UUdl  aillUU  your  money  back.  Don't  hcsilale.  Order  today. 

UNITED  STATES  BLANKET  CO. 

IT.  jjt.  47, ‘.45  \Y.34Mi  Ntr«ut,  New  York 


FERTILIZERS 

We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Cr  ox  to  n  Brand 

4-8-5  and  4-8-2  Mixtures 
We  also  sell  Kinv  Mule  rials,  earloads  or 
less  Ilian  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  SCHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 


o 


DER  ]NTOW 


There  was  a  Fanner  who  didn’t  believe 
in  Grangers  Lime, 

And  lie  was  wondrous  wise; 

He  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 

Now  when  he  found  his  eyes  were  out, 
And  his  farm  it  wouldn’t  pay, 

He  used  some  Grangers  Lime — brot 
back  his  sight, 

Now  his  farm’s  O.  K. 

GRANGERS  MI'G.  CO.,  (Successor) 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Bridgewater,  Muss. 

Works:  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  aiul  you'll  net 
a  ouick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


ANECESSITY 
on  r/ie  FARM 

Because  he  does  not  need  lo  build  plat¬ 
forms  or  carry  a  ladder,  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  three  in  spraying  trees  with  a 


The  Pump  of  a  Hundred  Uses 

He  can  also  cover  many 
more  acres  of  potatoes 
a  day  with  Paris  Green. 
^  Between  seasons  it  can 
be  used  every  day  for  a 
great  number  of  dilfer- 
jjh  ent  things,  such  as 
whitewashing,  washing 
the  automobile,  dis¬ 
infecting  pens  and 
coups,  spraying  cattle 
and  other  animals,  put¬ 
ting  out  fires  and  for 
scores  of  other  uses.  It 
Saves  time  and  temper  every  day, 
gets  work  done  more  easily  and 
more  quickly. 

Brass  construction  throughout,  it  is  not 
affected  by  ordinary  chemicals.  The  pump 
is  guaranteed  for  five  years.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware  and  seed  stores.  If  ■  our  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  write  us. 

Price,  $5.50.  ($6.00 
well  of  Denver  nnd  in 
extreme  South).  Knap- 
lack  and  olher  attach¬ 
ments  extra. 

W rile  for  leajlet  M 

THE  STANDARD 
STAMPING  CO. 

986  Main  St. 

Huntington.  WVU. 


Wo 

and  Safety 

PUT  your  money  at  work. 
Invest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes. 
They  earn  you  51/2%  interest. 
Principal  and  interest  will  be 
paid  promptly  one  year  from 
date  of  issue.  We  give  you 
ample  security,  based  upon 
New  York  State’s  diversified 
agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincnln-Alliaace  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Direct  fifcm 
Factory 


A  dear  saving  of  at  least  $1.50 
by  buying  this  slum  1)1  k  I  CT 
from  the  maker.  Well  built  in 
our  own  factory  of  soft,  black, 
kid-finished  Leather,  Polishes 
nicely,  fits  smooth  and  easy  like 
a  clove,  and  wears  exceptionally 
well.  All  sizes.  Made  exactly 
as  pictured.  If  you  don’t  think 
it  well  worth  our  price  return 
it  and  jret  your  money. 

We  pay  delivery  charges. 

Pair  $2.98. 

FRFF  our  ncw  k'U  catalog 

*  l'Lt  just  off  the  press. 

Full  of  amazing  values  io 
shoes  and  clothes.  Send 
for  it  and  save  money. 

Quickstep 
Shoe  Co. 

Dept.  No  2 

Boston, Mass. 


Font  paid 


Ohio  Farms 

want.  II.  II.  MAS  T  E  It  S, 


Write  for  my  Mg  Catalogue 
of  farms.  1.000  in  IUCo’h. 
Any  si/.e  anil  price  you 

Farm  Agent,  Cambridge,  Ohio 


New  York  State  FARMS  Ti«*(eof 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  local  ion  mid 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MAN0EVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc..  Dept.  I.  Qlea.i,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  J 

Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to  i| 
take  subscriptions  for  THE 
RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 
Prefer  men  who  have  horse 
or  auto. 

Rural  New-Yorker  !• 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  J 
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There’s  No  Profit  in  Dead  Chicks 

and  each  one  of  yours  that  dies  represents  a  waste  of  time  and  labor — and 
is  practically  the  same  as  taking  money  right  out  of  your  pocket. 

To  RAISE  chicks  it  is  just  as  important  to  keep  their  living  quarters  light,  clean  anrl 
sanitary  as  it  is  to  give  them  proper  food.  The  presence  of  lice  and  mites,  even  if  not  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  actually  kill  your  chicks,  which  often  is  the  case,  means  retarded 
growth  and  a  weakened  physical  condition,  that  makes  them  easy  prey  for  the  many 
diseases  that  attack  all  poultry  and  especially  young  chicks. 


Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 


is  used  with  most  satisfactory  results  by  thousands  of  poultry  raisers  m  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  by  many  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  to  disinfect  the  in¬ 
cubators  before  the  eggs  are  put  in,  for  the  brooders  before  turning  in  the  young  chicks, 
and  to  keep  all  poultry  buildings  light,  clean,  sweet-smelling,  and  free  from  the  germs  of 
contagious  disease. 

CARBOLA  is  a  white  paint  and  disinfectant  combined,  in  powder  form.  It  is  ready 
to  use  just  as  soon  as  mixed  with  water  and  can  be  applied  with  a  sprayer  it  positively 
will  not  clog — or  with  a  brush,  to  wood,  brick,  cement,  stone,  tar-paper,  etc.,  and  over 
whitewash.  One  gallon  covers  200  square  feet.  CARBOLA  will  not  blister.  Hake  or  peel. 

It  is  neither  caustic  nor  poisonous — harmless  to  the  smallest  chick.  The  dry  powder  is 
unexcelled  as  a  louse  powder,  and  is  much  cheaper  than  other  brands.  Sprinkle  it.  freely 
on  the  chicks,  in  the  litter  on  the  floor,  in  the  nests  and  in  the  dust  bath. 

CARBOLA  paints  and  disinfect r  at  one  operation— saves  lime,  labor  and  mowri/  makes  it 
easier  to  do  - work  that  must  be  done.  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Order  it  toaay 
and  keep  it  on  hand  for  a  rainy  day  job. 

Your  hardware ,  paint ,  drug  or  seed  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not ,  order 
direct  —  prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express . 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and  postage.  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered.  50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered. 

Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet  30c.  postpaid 
Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  299  Ely  Ave.,  Dept.  R,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 
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EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

JAMES  R.  WOTHERSPOON 

Inc. 

Box  244,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 

(Afjents  wanted.) 


YOUNG’S 

T  1  DRY  FRONT 

3.  Poultry  House 


PRAIRIE  STATE  and  Brooders 

have  a  successful  record  of  39  year-  Not  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage.  Preferred  by  poultry  experts  best 
for  the  amateur.  Absolutely  correct  in  design — built 
on  honor  of  finest  materials. 
Give  years  of  continuously 
satisfactory  service.  Endors¬ 
ed  by  agricultural  college  ex¬ 
perts  and  leading  poultrymen 
the  world  over.  Write  for 
catalog — FREE. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  to. 

45  Main  Street  Hotter  City,  Pa. 


$  a  C  95  Buys  140-Egg  Champion  ] 

Belle  City  Incubator  | 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated,  c  A  ftOC 
$9.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot- 
Water  Brood. r.  Or  both  for  only  Si  w 

Exprits  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  w  aa  • 
allowed  to  points  West. 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  S^arefn 
my  $1,000  In  Prizes,  or  write  for 
Free  Book  “Hatching  Facts.'*  It 
tells ererytninff.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


Note  the  features  of  the  overhung  roof,  abso¬ 
lutely  rainproof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swing¬ 
ing  window.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts.  K.  C. 
YOUNG  CO.,  1(1  Depot  Street.  Randolph,  Mass, 


CHICK 


Incubator  &  Brooder 

both  are  made  of 
„  California  Redwood, 

Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 
iron;  triple  walls, cop- 
I  per  tank, nursery. egg  tester, ther- 
Imometer.  30  days' trial — money  back 
lifnotO.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

[Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  8ox89  Racine. Wis.l 


Chicks  ;v  JHIsSh  etecis.  Ducklings 

Leprhorns,Anconas, Pekin,  O 

Koiien  and  Runner.  Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


PEI  ducks 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  (SLIP,  N.Y 


r  Both  If  Ordered  Together.  Freight  Paid 

Machine.  S  east  of  Rockies.  Hot  wa- , 

i  n  ter  copper  tanks,  double  walls, 

R»<twood  !( dead  air  space,  double  glass  ‘ 
g  doors,  all  set  up  complete,  or  , 

180  Egg  IncHbator  and  Brooder  $22.50 
FREE  Catalogue  describing  them.  Send 
for  it  TODAY  or  order  direct.  (2) 

-Wisconsin  Incubator  Co*,  Box  102  Racine.  Wis.-1 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

Again  the  sensation  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den;  the  world’s  greatest  poultry  show.  The 
giant  ot'  poult.rydom.  If  given  free  range  will 
find  the  larger  part  of  it’s  own  living.  For  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  and  price  liston  hutching  eggs, 
write  MARCY  FARMS,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNG  —  EA K L.Y  HATCHED  —  GROWING 

HBest  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  crow 
Order  at,  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 

DEXTER  1*.  UPHAM,  BEI.IVI  A  It,  N.  J. 


wiinnminniniimiiminnnfiininininuiiimiiiiuiiniimiimiimuiniuiinimnnnnniin«iinM^nf*r 

Important  to  Advertisers  ] 

z 

3 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  j 
sified  advertisements  or  change  | 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs-  | 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vibert’S  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  $12  per  100.  Un- 
liatched  eggs  duplicated  at  half  price.  Baby  chicks,  $8f> 
per  100.  ANNA  M.  JONES.  Craryville.  New  York 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 

Eggs,  15c  each.  JOHN  BENNHS'G,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


POULTRY  RAISERS 

We  httve  spent  ten  years  in  developing  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  plants  in  New  England.  Our  inou 
bit  tor  capacity  is  33.00U  eggs.  We  ran  our  plant,  at 
IUO9I  capacity  during  wartime  conditions  and  now 
have  a  full  stock  of  selected  breeding  birds  tested 
by  Storrs  college  from  which  to  produce  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  We  can  supply  you  with  healthy, 
vigorous  chicks  hatched  under  ideal  conditions. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  K.  1.  Beds. 

A.  B.  HALL,  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn- 


EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  til  Westwood.  N.  .T,.  under 
control  of  N.  ,T.  State  Experiment  Station.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Following  is 
the  record  of  week  ending  March  6  (lfith  week): 


B.  P.  HOCKS 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 

Week 

66 

Total 

435 

.1 .  A .  Craig,  N.  .1 . 

39 

628 

FI  ion  Pouitrv  Farm.  N  J . 

43 

205 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J..  . 

95 

747 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  H  I . 

83 

890 

Roselawn  Farm,  N. ,1  ..  .  . 

39 

210 

W.  P.  HOCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  . 

13 

635 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  . 

60 

243 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass . 

66 

484 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa.  . . . 

43 

445 

Ventral  Pouitrv  Farm,  N.  J . 

65 

816 

E.  C.  Condiet  &  Son,  N.  J . 

56 

327 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

... 

85 

1244 

U  C.  H.  I.  REDS 

The  Bool  a  Farm,N.J . 

92 

1101 

S.  C  K.  I.  BEDS 

11 .  W.  Colling  wood.  N.  J  —  ..... 

63 

453 

llenry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

93 

1286 

C.  Heed  Ferguson.  N.  .1 . 

64 

643 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J .  . . . 

86 

756 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  N.  J . 

66 

858 

K.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J . 

69 

572 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J . 

62 

650 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard.  N  Y . 

49 

397 

ANCON AS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J... 

63 

450 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  . 

64 

430 

Solomon  Richman.  N.  J . 

57 

44) 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

66 

735 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

86 

824 

J.  W.  Bottclxer.  N.  .1 . 

79 

984 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn . 

62 

575 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

63 

728 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-.  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

77 

619 

<0 

606 

J.  S.  Crav  &  Son.  N.  J . 

i  t 

1038 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.J . 

73 

799 

Alex  Fichenbaum,  N.  J  .  .  . 

42 

579 

Kigenraueb  &  De  Winters.  N  J 

63 

616 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

59 

769 

Mattie  H.  Eppele.  N.  J . 

57 

425 

Geo.  li.  Ferris.  Mich . 

69 

844 

Richard  Franke.  N.  J . 

57 

524 

Greendale  Farm.  N.Y  .  . 

88 

938 

Cbas  E.  Grove.  Dei . 

68 

708 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

43 

659 

Uenrv  E.  Heine.  N.J . 

67 

449 

John  J.  Heerdt.  N.  J . 

53 

584 

The  Hoebn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

51 

738 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

88 

878 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . . 

80 

1099 

Frank  L.  Hngus.  N  .1 . . 

61 

448 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.J . 

60 

666 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  .) . 

55 

572 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm.  Ohio . 

88 

765 

RobertO.  Knapp.  N.  Y . , 

55 

598 

Jav  D.  Lester.  N.Y . 

74 

956 

Francis  F  Lincoln.  Conn . .  . 

78 

693 

I  Jon  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.J... . 

75 

1074 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.J . 

67 

721 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  . 

65 

686 

Herbert  O.  Maxhani.  If  I  . . 

50 

427 

Meadowedge  Farm  N.  Y . 

71 

794 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

72 

431 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.J . 

74 

872 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.J  . 

83 

820 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son.  N.J . 

66 

561 

S.  Olsen.  N.J  . 

50 

663 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

69 

517 

Manning  Potts,  N.J . . 

48 

494 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.J  . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J  _ 

62 

782 

55 

273 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.J  ... 

77 

752 

John  K.  itoessner.  N.  .)...  . 

44 

810 

Rosehill  Farm.  N  .1  .  . 

31 

717 

Rosewood  Leghorns.  N.J . 

84 

803 

J.  W.  Schreib.  N.  Y . 

60 

678 

SUadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

72 

547 

A.  F.  Spear.  N.J . 

57 

687 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.J . 

70 

762 

John  G.  Simmonds.  N.J  . 

74 

77-; 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr..  N.  J  . 

84 

791. 

Willis  E.  Stryker.  N.J . 

81 

1118 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.J  . 

59 

790 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J . 

57 

481 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm.  N.  ,1 . 

63 

$95 

J.  li.  Van  Hoiiten,  N.J . 

80 

521 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  . 

42 

668 

.John  F.  Wehrell.  N.J . 

69 

755 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.J . 

71 

508 

James  Wbetsel.  N.  J . 

66 

719 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.  V . 

66 

709 

Wilburtba  Poultry  Farm,  N.  ,1  .  . 

53 

450 

S.  0.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J. 

ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M  P.  A . 

63 

635 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

51 

676 

li  I.  REDS 

70 

887 

S  C  W LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

... 

64 

620 

R.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

61 

715 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
HammontOn  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn. . . 

64 

614 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn. 

61 

695 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

68 

453 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Asmi . 

67 

791 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn . 

60 

425 

Total  . . . 

67215 

Lighting  the  Henhouse 


I  have  been  using  gasoline  lights  for 
two  years  to  light  id  poultry  house,  and 
I  have  always  placed  the  lights  in  the 
house  around  eight  o’clock  and  left  them 
until  nine  o’clock.  When  the  lights  are 
placed  in  the  house  feed  is  thrown  in  the 
litter,  and  it  is  a  eight  to  see  the  birds 
come  down  off  the  roosts  to  hunt  for  the 
grain.  They  are  a  busy  hunch  for  half 
or  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  After  that 
time  they  begin  to  go  hack  on  the  perches. 
Even  if  the  lights  are  allowed  to  remain 
after  nine  the  birds  will  go  to  roost.  By 
this  method  just  as  good  results  can  he 
obtained  as  when  the  lights  are  used  for 
a  longer  period. 

I  have  used  this  method  of  lighting 
two  years  in  succession,  and  know  the  re¬ 
sults  are  as  satisfactory  as  my  neighbors’, 
who  use  the  other  method  of  lighting  from 
4  P.  M.  until  0  P.  M.  The  expense  is 
very  much  less,  as  the  lights  are  only 
used  one-fourth  the  time.  The  birds  are 
very  active  while  off  the  roost,  while  the 
other  way  the  birds  are  standing  around 
a  good  part  of  the  time. 

New  Jersey.  Wallace  lynch. 


Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  t  Lie  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  ami  shippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  smalt  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago.  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  899  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  onr  own  use  40.000  to  60.000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  102.000  eggs,  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  it  j  >  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  In  America,  tmt 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all-rottud  Leghorns  flint  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  Wo  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  we  think  tiiat  our  birds  will  average 
as  many  eggs  ns  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  real  sensible 
bre<}  Leghorns  of  gootl  size  and  strain,  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80- 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  in  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“Ask  the  man  who  owns  ’em  ” 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  IOO 
Our  Grade  B .  25.00  per  ICO 

Hatching  eggs  about  V,  price.  Cheaper  in  thousand  lots 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  REGISTERED 
HEN  HAS  ARR1VED:  ,  _ 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  OFFICIALLY  CERTI¬ 
FIED  and  REGISTERED  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 

These  are  business  lions.  They  are  heavy  producers 
of  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Our  breeders  are  offici¬ 
ally  registered  and  certified  as  meeting  the  (op  notch 
of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and 
above  all.  for  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  These  are  the  great  layers  that  commer¬ 
cial  poultrymen  have  needed  and  are  buying. 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE. 
INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION  l.y 
introducing  our  line  of  great  males.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  be'-t  plants. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sodus.  N.Y. 
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I  THE  SPRING  BROOK  1 
POULTRY  FARM  | 

3  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  ~ 

|  Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm  | 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business  of  the  — 

—  past  year,  have  increased  incubator  capacity  — 

—  10,000  eggs,  also  have  located  nearer  shipping  “ 
“  facilities.  Forty’per  cent,  of  my  output  of  day  — 

—  old  chicks  have  been  booked  for  the  coining  — 

—  season.  A  good  share  of  these  chicks  ha  ve  been  “ 
sold  to  customers  of  last  year.  In  many  iiislances  — 

—  where  Isold  one  hundred  or  more  chicks,  ensto-  — 

—  niers  have  increased  orders  to  one  thousand.  “ 
This  speaks  for  itself.  Am  booking  orders  now,  — 

—  for  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send  for  circular.  — 

=  ROY  S.  RIDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.  = 
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Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

All  Pittsfield  stock  is  farm  raised  on 
unlimited  range,  carefully  mated  as  to 
type  and  color,  and  bred  for  utility.  We 
have  the  five  most  popular  breeds — S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
No  money  required  with  order.  Our 
prices  will  not  advance.  If  prices  of  eggs 
drop  we  will  reduce  ours.  Write  today 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 
240  Main  Street.  Holllston,  Mass. 


Certified  comb  White  Leghorns 

We  have  a  pen  of  170  certified  yearling  hens,  mated 
to  eight  certified  males,  from  which  we  offer  eggs 
nt  $25  per  hundred,  chicks  at  $45  per  hundred. 
Also  n  pen  of  170  yearling  Leghorn  hens,  not  certi¬ 
fied,  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  $12  per  hundred, 
chicks  at  $25  per  hundred.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  20  years.  While  we  carry  over  1 ,000  pul  lets 
we  do  not  breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights 
“V”  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM.  L  J  Weed 
8  Son,  Proprietors.  Ballston  Spa,  New  York 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  rnnfje  inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means  great  vi^or. 
Barron  strain.  All  males  heading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production, 
i  Eggs  forhatchingnow  ready  in  any  quantity.  8 5%  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks.  March. 
April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
|  u  chance.  10,000  baby  chicks  a  week.  Order  well  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  this  Spring.  Mv  new'  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”  free  with  all  $10.00 
orders.  Circulars  free  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valiey,  N.Y. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 


Since  Winning  Storrs  Contest 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  recognized  as  superior 
layers.  They  have  repeatedlv  demonstrated  this  at 
both  Storrs  and  Vineland.  Every  chick  or  egg  sold 
is  bred  and  produced  on  our  own  farm  from  select 
ed  flocks.  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  for  sale. 

FR  ANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Ml.  Carmel.  Conn 


PnrPonnno  raise  Jersey  Black  Giants  (yellow  skin,  The 
rOrUdpOflS  most  popular  breed  in  America  today. 
Hutching  eggs,  T,  11,  Mettlej*,  Last  Mills  tune,  N.  J. 


V.  iv  URAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Delicious 

Fresh  Roasted  Daily 

lbs.  direct  $  i  25 

to  you  -  8  = 

Delicious  Blend,  sold  in  5-lb.  p»oknges  direct 
to  you.  Roasted  and  shipped  the  same  day 
we  receive  youi  order,  you  pay  sftine  price 
as  big:  hotels  and  restaurants  who  buy  in  500-lb. 
lots.  Saves  yon  two  profits.  BUY  DIRECT. 
Take  advantage  of  these  wholesale  prices 
TODAY.  We  pay  postage.  Send  check,  ca*h 
or  money  order  NOW  to 

S.  S.  KRAMS  &  CO. 

S  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Reference ,  Greenwich  Rank 


300,000  CHICKS  FOR  1921 

The  best,  healthiest,  and  most  vigorous  chicks  ob¬ 
tainable,  hatched  in  one  of  the  finest,  best  equipp¬ 
ed,  ami  most  sanitary  hatchery  in  the  State.  Key¬ 
stone  chicks  are  famous  for  their  EASY  TO  RAISE  AND 
QUICK  TO  GROW  qualities.  They  are  BRED  RIGHT- 
HATCHED  RIGHT-SHIPPED  RIGHT  By  prepaid  parcel 
post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  0.  W  hite  and  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns.  14cts  each.  Barred  Rocks.  IGcts 
each.  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  18cts.  Mixed  Broilers, 
12cts  each.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Our 
chicks  pleased  thousands  of  others  during  the  last 
eleven  years  and  they  will  please  you.  Fine  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  sent  to  any  address  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

goiirhon  Ited  Turkey  Egg*. 


FLORA  HORNING 


Prize  egg-record  Dock. 
Owego,  New  York 


HATCHING  EGGS.  Trap-nested  White  Leghorns,  $3  per  15;  $15 
per  100.  Chicks,  30r  each.  RICHARD  ALLEN,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

HATCHING  EGGS.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs,  $1  perdoz.  Day- 
old  chicks,  $28  per  100.  Devonshire  Farm*,  Washingtonville,  N  T. 

COLOMBIAN  HOCKS.  Two  fine  breeding  pens,  male 
and  1  females  in  each,  $15  a  Pen.  Hatching  eggs. 

C.  J.  SHELMIOINE  -  LORRAINE.  NEW  YORK 

R  Rnth  fnmhc  BEST  OF  breeding 

iVEvL/O  DOTII  LOlTlDS  Bean  and  Vibert  strains 
Eggs  from  selected  layers,  perfect  color,  $8—15  ;  $5—30 

>>.  .  DITTO  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 

Pnr  Sain  Eggs  and  Stock,  White  Leghorn*. 

IUI  Odlc  ai.ex.  Davidson  -  Gi,en  Campbell.  Pa 

Grey  China  Goose  Eggs?.6?? 

F.  Pybus,  Grovers  Ave.,  Blackrock,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

atchiug  IE 

from  pure  bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Ten  Dollar.,  a  hundred. 
Baby  chicks.  Twenty-live  Dollars  a  hundred. 

Siiiumcrfleld  Poultry  Farm,  R.  0.  1.  Washington,  H.  I. 

SCIil  I)  rnc  5  “  Certified  ”  liens  in  Cornell 
.  \t.  I\.  1.  l\L,L/0  Advanced  Registry  Test  win 
1st  pen.  3rd  and  16th  hens  for  1st  two  mos.  of  test.  Eggs 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON,  R.  7,  Oswego.  N.  T. 

Buff  Wyandottes 

100 — $8,  prepaid.  .ROVER  M.  YOON.,  R.  2,  Cooperaburg,  Pa. 

WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 

40c  each.  Five  eggs  by  mail,  $2.25  Order  earlv. 

Geo.  E.  Howell,  Spruce  Farm,  Howells,  N.Y, 

Baby  Chicks  Reduced  BBOONKe?sIoDnEPFaAKM 

in  uinnL  Pul  Info  Pullets.  Thoroughbred  Hogan  test 
I  U-neeK  rulieis  Stock.  F01tE8T  FARM,  Hookawaj,  N.  J. 

Fine  Large  R.  C.  K.  I.  Red,  Speckled  Sussex,  Blue 
Audit  I  a -la  ii  and  A  u  e  o  u  n  a.  COCK  E  R  E  L  S 
E.  P.  SHELMIDINE  -  Lorraine,  New  York 

ECKHART’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred -to- Lay.  Bred  to  Win.  Eggs  for  Hatching, 
and  Baby  Chicks  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 

C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART,  Shohola,  Pa. 

g~ 1  ¥jr¥/~*  XT  O  mixed.  $11;  L<g.,$l2  to #15;  Bar. 
I  .  HB  I  .  g\  Rock  and  R.  I.  Red.  $lf>:  White 
Rock.  $16  to  $20.  May  delivery. 

MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  Telford.  Pa. 

H  ATC  H  IN  G  EG  G  S 

Produced  from  Trap  nested  and  selective  bred  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  Hens  mated  to  Cockerels  of  high 
fecundity.  Eggs  tested  for  size,  color,  shape  and  !».*> 
Fertility  guaranteed.  March,  $12  per  100. 

Rose  City  Poultry  Yards  -  Madison,  N.  J. 

SILVER  CAMPINES 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  handsome,  healthy  hen*  of 
best  breeding,  $2  for  15.  McPherson  Farm,  Millington.  N.  J. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns 

My  pens  are  selected  for  Eggs  aud  show  type. 
Pen  A,  !$3  per  15;  #5  per  30  or  815  per  100.  Pen 
B,  per  15;  83  per  30;  or  810  per  100. 
ANDREW  R.  BECKER,  Schoharie,  N.Y. 


WHY  THE  WORRIES  OF  BROODING? 

Buy  ilirect  from  Breeder.  8  to  12-wks.  squab  pul¬ 
lets.  S.  V.  White  Leghorns.  Late  April  and  May 
delivery.  Get  the  early  eggs.  Write  for  prices. 

E.  II.  WENE  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Buff  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

DUTT  l\OCl\  field  -  Somers,  Conn. 


a  r  red 


OClSLS 


Bretl  to  lay.  Notice  our  Pen  No,  2,  Storrs  Contest. 
Eggs,  chicks,  cockerels.  Cornell  certified  stock. 
Circular.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  G’azenovia,  N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

EGGS  for  HATCHING,  from  high-class  Utility 
•tock  at  $3  per  15;  SB  per  50;  $15  per  100,  or  from  All 
Star  exhibition  matings  containing  my  MADISON 
SQUARE  GARDEN  WINNERS.  E  It.  UNDERHII.L, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  “  Old  Orchard  Farm” 

Fine  8.  C.  HI  KE  LEGHORN  COCKEREL  and  2 
females,  $10.  Choice  cockerels.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
C.  J.  SHELMIDINE  -  Lorraine,  New  York 


FALK’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 

STELTON,  N.  J. 

Have  hatching  eggs  to  sell  from  their  2-year  old 
trapnested  White  Leghorns.  Kell  Breeze 
Strain  at 

$12  per  100  to  April  15th 
$10  per  100  alter  April  15th 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds 

I  am  booking  orders  for  April  and  May.  15  years 
shipper  of  day-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  chicks  shipped  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Hatch  every  week.  Write  lor  prices  end  free  circular. 

Bahy  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


our  Hens  decide. 


Ononehandthefine 
clean  odor  and  ap¬ 
petizing.  nourishing 
digestible  qualities 
of  unadulterated  beef 
and  bone  butchers’  trim¬ 
mings  ;  on  the  other,  “any  old  thing” 
which  does  for  other  brands- 

KWAIITY  HEW  SCRAP 

For  More  Eggs  at  Lee*  Expense 

A  postal  will  bring  samples  and  prices 

MAURFR  MFG.  CO. 

P-  O-  Box  365B  Newark,  N.  J. 


They  choose 
MAURER'S 


every 

time 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  \l\l  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock  —  assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity— 4,000  weekly  —  90*  our  output  for 
March  ami  April  are  hooked 


In  J.otM  ot 


100  or  lessi !  15r/o 


I  \lt,du 


$25.00  I UU  or  lessi  j 
22.50400  oroverlf  25% 


May  10-28 
June  Chicks 


Order  now— If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder  you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your  order 
for  1022. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks  de¬ 
livered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No  open¬ 
ing  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

Vmi  want  Not  lww  many  chicks  for  a  dollar  ....  m  „ 

Youwanl  But  chics,  worlh  a  dollar  foradollar  That  sourMo,to 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS-  Mattituck,  L.I.N.  Y- 


Real  White  Wyandottes 

Trap  nested,  pedigreed,  large  eggs,  money  makers. 
8  at  Storrs,  1920,  averaged  196  eggs.  Chicks  $.'{<). 
Eggs,  $10  per  100  up.  R.W  STEVENS,  Schuylervilie,  N  Y. 

Batoy  CliicKs 

Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  B  Minorcas,  B.  Rocks,  It. I. 
Reds.  Lynn  A.  Hunger,  Wolcott,  \Y  nync  Co.,  \.Y. 

SC’.  W.  Leghorn  laying  pullets.  $2.50;  yearling  $2 
•  Hatching  eggs.  El  Itrilon  Farm,  II.  I  II Ii<ls<>n,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Egg's-' Regals ” 

From  selectee’  vigorous,  farm-range  breeders  of  Mr. 
John  8.  Martin  s  best.  15— $3.  50— $7.  100— $12.  Fifty 
cents  less  than  above  prices  if  the  remit  lance,  in  what¬ 
ever  form  is  most  convenient,  is  mailed  in  a  registered 

letter.  L.  O.  QUIGLEY,  Box  24«,  Florida,  N.  V. 


S.  G.  Brown  Leghorns  SS55“«5kin.  %*£.  Kc  3 

—$3,...:  .lO— $5:  100— $9.  prepaid.  Miss  V.  FULTON.  Gallipolis.  0. 


Black  Leghorns  cockerels.  ‘  ££&  1'?;,.,^™ 

Lorraine.  New  York 


C  J.  SHELMIDINE 


Mottled  Ancona*.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.30-  15-  $6— 
100.  GEORGE  K.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.Y.  ! 


COCKERELS 

April  hatched,  from  Ilillpot  Special  mating  rhu  ks.  If.  <j. 
R.  1.  H.  and  W.  L.,  $s£  each,  cash  with  order. 

BIZOZEK,  R.  l>.  2,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Poultry  Rations;  Hens  with  Colds 

Is  this  a  good  ration  to  feed  laying 
hens?  Whole  grain  rations,  to  be  fed 
morning  and  night,  wheat  10  lbs.,  oats  5 
lbs.,  corn  5  lbs.  Dry  mash,  to  be  fed  in 
hoppers,  barley  meal  10  lbs.,  common!  5 
lbs.,  ground  oats  .1  lbs.,  gluten  meal  5 
lbs.,  meat  scraps  1  lb.  Charcoal,  grit  and 
oyster  shells  at  all  times.  Is  this  dry 
mash  what  I  ought  to  food  in  hoppers 
along  with  the  whole  grain  rations,  or  is 
there  a  cheaper  dry  mash  that  would  give 
the  same  results.  Can  you  suggest  any¬ 
thing  else  that  I  ought  to  food  with  this? 
I  have  a  flock  of  chickens  that  are  stand¬ 
ing  around,  shaking  their  heads,  some¬ 
times  opening  their  months.  Can  you  toll 
mo  what  causes  this  and  what  can  ho  done 
to  prevent  or  cure  it?  T.  A.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  whole  grain  ration  is  good,  but 
the  mash  lacks  the  protein  needed  for  host 
results.  A  much  better  formula  would  he 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal.  ground 
oats,  gluten  food,  wheat  bran,  standard 
middlings  and  hoof  scrap.  You  will  note 
that  beef  scrap  forms  one-sixth  part  of 
this  mixture,  and  only  one-twenty-sixth 
part  of  yours.  Very  many  poultrymen 
believe  that  one-fifth  part  of  the  mash 
should  be  hoof  scrap. 

These  chickens  probably  have  colds, 
(live  them  dry  quarters,  where  the  venti¬ 
lation  will  ho  ample,  but  whore  drafts 
will  not  strike  them  while  upon  the 
perches.  An  old  remedy  for  mild  colds 
is  a  drop  or  two  of  kerosene  in  each  nos¬ 
tril.  Any  poultry  house  must  he  well 
ventilated  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  keep 
it  dry.  but  fowls  should  not  be  subject  to 
cold  winds  while  upon  their  perches.  A 
screen  of  some  kind  should  prevent  this, 
without  making  it  necessary  to  close  the 
building  so  tightly  as  to  render  it  damp. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  Speonk,  L.  I..  N  Y. 


fUIfirC  Broilers.  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds.  12cts. 

1/1111/ Au  "!’■  sate  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 

tree.  W.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


S  G  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  Hatchings  Eggs  from  our 

d.  U.  DUI  r  VKlRYutVlltJ  t,hor0Ughbrecl  prize-win- 
ning  strains.  $3.;>0  and  $5.00  tor  15.  stock  and  baby 
chicks.  THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CO..  Fanwood,  New  Jersey 

S  C  BUFF  LFGHORNS  ll,lavy  Iayinp  seletted  i,pn 

d.  Durr  LCUnUIXlYO  mated  to3d  cock  Syracuse 
1920.  $5.00  per  15  eggs.  White  Rocks  $3.00  per  15. 
BROOK  SIDE  FARM,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  LIVED  UNDER  THAT  OLD 

SLATE  ROOF 

MORE  THAN  FIFTY  YEARS 
WITHOUT  SPENDING  ONE 
PENNY  FOR  REPAIRS  AND 
IT  IS  STILL  IN  PERFECT 
CONDITION 

•  i  J  '1<'r<>  :lro  hundreds  of  installers  in  this  country  where 
Slate  Roofs  have  endured  for  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  with 
out  costing  Hie  owners  one  cent  for  painting,  repairs  <>r  other 
expense. 

,f  .i uM  ,  /\(>.  ether  kind  of  roofing  can  show  such  a  record  for  extreme 

.fit ’Jr*  dm  ability  and  absolute  freedom  from  expense  and  “roofing 

5  Br  trouble"  as  slate. 

J  ,)o'1  f  l,e  influenced  by  competitors’  statement  that  in  order  to 

w „i„i  ,  ,‘00hnK  construction  must  lie  heavier.  Read  the  testi- 

'“r1s  h'om  responsible  property  owners,  and  learn  what  they 

n. '.t  ;it  i  ,  10,11  convince  you  of  this  error.  Any  roof  construction 
that  will  hold  wooden  shingles  is  sufficiently  strong  for 

“Weaihering”  Sea  Green  Slate 

V , 'T011  r<’°1,,'d  a  slate  roof  where  the  cost  would  be  from  three  to  six 

°!  the  entire  myestment.  such  as  cost  of  building,  valuation  of  lot. 
nimo?.2ur...  l.?tUiSe.lold  lurintiire.  you  would  think  that  a  very  reasonable  per 
tentage,  wouldn  t  you?  Our  figures  are  for  the  asking. 

1,1  nill)d  that  composition  roofing  having  for  its  outside  surface 
:  ”  :l>:  or  id  use  granule,  wash  off.  The  interior  of  this  composition 

,  nm  o,  .  .  !V  ',n.ye.of  la,KS-  burlap,  lar  or  asphalt,  and  while  it  will 

o, ,l  'sl|ort  while,  il  makes  the  most  expensive  roof  that  you  ran  buy. 

Buy  Intelligently,  and  make  no  mistake. 

'J  V,m'  "lllt  roofing  material  is  not  badly  warped,  the  corners  may  he 

Ini.,,  li  t  i,M<1  our  sIate  '‘"il  over  them.  Usually  it  is  best  to  remove  the 
4IKI  juaieuai. 

Grcp"  Slate  makes  a  Perfect  Roof.  It  Is  solid  rock  and  cannot 
a  ou*,.a“y  morc  'ban  the  rocks  in  the  fields.  It  cannot  rust.  warp,  or 
"  j  ra,,,,ot  set  through  it  or  lire  hum  it.  It.  is  unatTected  by  heat 
'educes  your  insurance  rale  and  affords  pure,  clean  cistern  water, 
h,  ,.,i'i  ,  rer  literature  and  testimonial  letters.  Advise  just  what  you  had 

,  sta,c  "be'ber  you  want  slate  for  chuiT-h,  school.  Darn  or  resi- 
deiue.  We  have  specifications  for  flat  roofs  as  well  as  sloping  roof. 

Box  C 

GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 


\ 

f 
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American  Green  Slate  Publicity  Bureau 


]=-Vancrcst  Poultry  Farm=- 

Single  Comb  While  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  from  old  hens 
selected  for  size,  type  and  laying  qualities, 
mated  to  cockerels  obtained  from  one  of  the 
laying  contest  winners.  Strong  healthy  chicks 
that  will  develop  into  early  layers. 

Price  $20  per  100  for  March  and  April.  De¬ 
livered  free.  Send  for  circular. 


Frank  Van  Wagner 


Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


CnllirwYo  a  Collepre  Queen.”  Two  and  three 

OtSllingS  dollars.  Inez  Taylor,  Kclftcy,  New  York 


atching 

Barron’s  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  $9  per  TOO 

Shepperd’s  S.  C.  Anemias  -  1 1  per  lOO 

Baby  chicks  and  stock  for  sale. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM  H  Gold.  Sunt.  Roslyn.  L  I..N.  Y. 

“Regal-Dorcas”  White  Wyandotte  Kggs 

from  selected  free  raii^ce  stock,  — 100;  — 50;  — 

15.  II.  W.  |{|  \  K,  iiermantown,  New  York 

A  nrnnic  that  lay  and  win.  Fine  cockerels  and  a 
AlltUlldo  l  ew  nice  tireedin^  pens.  Eggs  for  hatch inp. 
Won  Third  Best  Luying  Pen,  all  breeds  competing,  Mor- 
risville,  N.  Y..  1919-1920.  I*.  P.  Sll  F.UI  IIUNE,  l.orrnine,  N.V. 

Seven  SonsColumbian Wyandottes  hatch-01 

ing  eggs.  Circular  free.  J  J  HARDING  Albion,  Maine 

Barron  White  Wyandottes  liVaHn'^hs^  smi  gcttevom 

01  der  booked  at  once.  AIM'lll'K  I>.  SHI  I  T II .  Norfolk,  Conn 

Whiip  WvanrlnHpv  Egg  a-day  strain.  Cock- 

if  MllC  if  ydllUUllGo  ci’cb  and  hatching  etrgs.  Fertility 
guaranteed.  Mr*.  Klvlrii  I.  Steere,  OrottoeN,  Ya. 


TREE  HATCHERY 


Pure  Bred  Baby  Chicks 

Our  thirty  venrs  of  hatching  and  shipping  pure  bred 
tmhv  chicks  ought  to  convince  vnu  nf  our  square 
huaincss  methods  as  well  as  to  the  iiigh  standard  of  our 
stock.  All  chicka  are  strictly  high  in  Quality  and  are 
sure  to  please,  .safe  arrival  and  Full  count  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  FREE 

Imm.rtistc  Slnrrli  still  April  Deliveries— 1 7,500  TTeeklv 
i- J}  ,IOIiVS . $20.00  $  1 0.00  $6  50 

!L,.'.<?M?.!sjr*ANI>  . .  23.00  i2.'oo 

WIIITK  WYAltliOTTES .  20.00  13.50  7.25 

All  rhiekt  thijypr.d  prtpnid.  Soft  arrival  Guaranteed 

THE  PINK  TREK  HATCHERY 

Jos.  D.  Wilson  Stockton,  X.  J. 


Buff  Rocks  si i elsTi i“ '  —  - -  an-(l  $is 


I  DINK  BROS.,  Loriiaink,  N.  Y. 


Brookside  CHJCKS 

8-  C.  W.  Leghorns,  only  Burr  n  and  E .-1  an¬ 
ti  ne  strain.  3.0U0  chicks  every  week.  Uhick 
booklet  free  with  every  order.  Get  my  low 
prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  1  guarantee 
safe  delivery  and  pay  parcel  post  charges. 
Circular  Iree.  Itrookside  Poultry  Farm, 
.Stockton,  Netv  Jersey. 


w 


III  I  K  TV  v a .\ DOTTKS.  lb'pral-Dorcas  stock  direct.  Egprs. 
Grand  matings.  $1.75—15  $»— 100.  R  Hill,  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y. 


Wlilto  Wyandotte  for  hatehtni;,  from  free  ranpre 

fowl:  pure  F.n^lish  cockerels.  100  Kprjrs,  $8:  50  Ejrps, 
$4.50  No  Parcel  Post.  KK.4NK  ill.  l.DWAItns,  Water  mill.  4N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  "eiw'^y*  a?-osidroiie“' 

Baby  clii<*ks.  Albert  W,  Ku«*k !»(*«*,  \\  i.**ner,  N.  Y 


Pure  Bred  Hatching  Eggs  Viti^u^k “otSlM 

per  13;  per  100.  SAMI  hi,  r.  Kit V,  Klizabethtonn,  Ta. 


Gold  back  mammoth  bronze  turkeys. 

None  better.  Satisfact  on  guaranteed. 

THOMAS  RE1LY,  ('HlI.TONVU.t.K.  Pl.YMOUTH,  Mass. 


“College Queen’s”  Record  pe8nanow 

Setting  eggs  for  sale.  Day  old  chicks  for  sale. 

O.  (b  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

Mammoth  Pplin  flnp^  p®**  \  *  per  21. 

lYIdlimiUin  njKin  UUbKS  GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSOM.  Flanders,  N.  J. 

Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  B,“J,eeRi<bebSn 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  K.  II.  A.MIBHSON,  Mooreivillc,  Ind, 

Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  «nd lyr.'oi^ 

in  one  lot,  $100.  Reof.r  Fruit  Farms,  Flanders,  N.  J 

Fnr  Qolo  Two  Jholce  Breeding  Pens  of  my  1 '  t  i  I  It  y 
lUI  Odlu  Harrc<l  lloekn.  Hens  /rap-nested  at  Storrs. 
MERRITT  M.  CLARK,  Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Choice  V'  cnd  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

stock.  Kggs  for  hatching.  J.  HIIELMIDINF,  Lorraine, N.Y. 

Progressive  Light  Brahma  fi'a”  An?  JS 

for  sale  $3.50  for  15.  ''took  for  sale  September  ). 

HENRY  A.  HEDGES,  Greenport.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DtDVrUim  I'edigreed  t.oghorns.  Rose  Comb 
r>An  I  ,{-  *•  "cds.  Sheppard  strain  Anco- 

v  lias.  .May  and  Juno  delivery.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Order  now.  Shore  Poiilirt  Form,  IBth  Ave  ,  Belmor.  N.  J. 

Minnrnao  s-  ‘ "  t’hix.  2Kc  each,  $26  per  O,  prepaid. 

mortas  M I,,  j.  Mei-viHe.  Rliss,  N.  Y. 

Hatching  Eggs  ,t„y  „ii^glet  ^  y. 

Light  Brsibimi.  I  Latching  eggs.  15— $2.50;  30 — $4;  50— 
$6;  100— $10.  ANNA  It.  roll  WIN,  It.  No.  3,  Newbifrgb,  N.T, 

White  Rock  Cockerels,  S5 

per  15;  $10  per  100.  WHITE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM.  FiihkHI.  N.  Y. 

Rooc  fnr  ¥,°  '1or  colony  on  board  ears. 

nees  lor  saie  b.  e.  long.  davtom,  pa. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  t  onili  F.ggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  in  30  days.  $5  per  15  0.  G.  L.  LEWIS,  Paoli.  Pa. 

For  Sale  ITatCh ing  Eggs 

From  Heavy  Egg-Laying  Strain.  2-yr.-olri  S.  <\  White 
Leghorn  Hens,  muted  with  cockerels  bred  from  prize- 
winning  stock  in  '•  Storrs”  1920  contest.  $12  per  Hun¬ 
dred:  toe  each  in  lots  less  than  IrtO. 

LOCUST  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM.  Moriches.  L.  I..  N.Y. 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  fifiS#,V»I 

I’qr  years  tlie  persistent  Pall  aud  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  hr-  eders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Kggs,  $;{  for  15;  SS  1  8  for  11)11.  Write  for  eir- 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBIISH.  Darien,  Cnnn.  Box  8Q0,  Phone  140 

White  Leghorn  of,,  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

from  om-  carefully  bred  utility  strain.  We  offer  '.’.Ooolu- 
m  n  e  chicks  after  April  15th.  Ask  for  price  list.. 

Itroud  Brook  Fiirin  .  Itcd ford  llills.  N.Y. 

Nice  R.  Brown  J.eglioi-n  (Yearlingj  cock  and  i  fe¬ 
males,  $14.  C.  J.  SHELMIDINE.  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

Ba-toy  Cliiclis 

S-  C.  "  hite  I.eghot-ns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.  Send  for  circular.  II.  Fislicr.  M  Ilford.  N .  J. 

S.  C.  Black  Minorca  "XtWZ, 

15— $2:  100— $8.  THOMAS  K.  FBKItSOI.K.  fia.  rollton,  Ohio 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

imported  direct.  Kccords282  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apihchin,  H.T. 

WATCHING  EGGS  from  our  ENGLISH  S.  C  W  LEGHORNS 
*•  will  INCREASE  your  PRODUCTION  Order  NOW 
Circle  View  Poultry  Farms,  Solebury,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Order  NOW. 
E.  C.  Fbajitton  -  Soi.kbury,  Bucks  Oo.,  Pa. 


BARRED  R0CKhegTsg 

Bred  from  Park’s  200-hred-to-lay  egg  strain,  mated 
to  Park's  pedigreed  cockerel,  $3  per  15;  from  flock, 
ftll  Park’s  strain.  $2  per  15;  SB  per  50.  Hillside 
Homestead  Stock  Farm, Mrs.  C.  B.  MARSH. La  Fargeville,  N.Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS  Quality  Strain, 

8,  C.  Black  Minorcas.  $1.75  per  sitting,  by  Express  only. 

QUALIFY  TRI  CK  AMI  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  N.Y.  Box  B5 

Rqkv  r^lxir'lro  °ul'  17,1‘  Season.  10  Varietiei. 
DdDy  VAlIH_K.t»  Exhibiting  and  Utility  stock. 
Chicks  sent  Prepaid  at  Reasonable  Priees.  Cat.  Free. 

20th  CENTURY  ilATCIIKRI.  Box  11,  Now  Ws.hlngton,  Ohio 

Finn  Rrp/  flc  Poultry, Turkey*, Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas, 
■  intuit  ,  uo  Bin  tarns,  Hares.  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Tellord.  Pa. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  World's  Largest  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Delivered  at  your  door, 
anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post 
charges. 

Three  Million  for  1921 

Burred  Rocks  White  Wyandotte* 
White  Rocks  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Smith's  standard  Buff  Leghorn*  Black  Minorca* 
iCopi/riahudt  White  Leghorns  Ancona* 
Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Orpingtons 
Buff  Leghorns  Assorted 
Write  nearest  address  today  for  catalog— free. 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dept.  59,  1959  W.  74th  Street 

Boston.  Maas  .  Dept.  59.  154  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Fa.,  Dept.  59,  8.U  I.ocuat  Street 

Chicago.  111.,  Dept.  59.  4J7So.DearbornSt. 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  Dept.  59.  816  Pine  Street 
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1ABY  OHIXS 

at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Lire  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  White, 
Brown  Leghorns.  Write  for  pamphlet— Free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  M.  SANKEY,  Prop.  MeAliatervtlle,  Pa. 


s.  c.  white  raby  CHICKS 

LEGHORN  DHO  1  Wr,'V  , 

Delivered  to  your  door  by  prepaid  parcel  post,  (rood  service, 
high  fluidity  and  moderate  prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  circular 

IIAKKY  F.  PALMER,  Mlddleport,  N.  Y. 


Vigorous  CHICKS  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Halt'  to  full  Wye! 
#18  per  100.  J. 


off  strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

GUY  LESHER.  Northumberland.  Penn. 


BaTDy  Cliiclis 

R.  1.  Reds.  525  per  100;  White  Rocks- $27.50  per  100. 
White  Wyandottes— S30  per  RIO.  Front  stock 
whose  luyingqnalities  are  constantly  improved  by 
introduction  ofmales  of  big  laying  strains.  100%  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  IV.  II.  Allen,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs,  Price  list  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  Art  Desk  Calendar  10c..  or  both  for 
15 cents.  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

BigSturdy  Baby  Chicks 

Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Eglantine  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anoonas,  S.  C.  Reds.  Catalogue  free.  Cliicks  Feb. 
I. "it h  every  week.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

“BABY  CHI  X” 

Any  quantity.  All  the  leading  varieties.  Also  Mam¬ 
moth  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Trimmal’s  Poul. 
try  Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St.,  Rochtster,  N.Y. 

“Cheep!  Cheep!  Cheep!” 

"  We'll  pay  big  interest  on  money  invested,”  say  the 
i  from  the  WY  HAR  POULTRY  FARM 

Acme  y  uallty  UniCkS  Denton.  Maryland  R.  1.  Box  12 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS, 

XV.  XV Y  ANDOTTES,  R  A  R  R  ED 
ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS,  H.  C.W.  AND 
BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cat.  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

hkkeiIsCHIGKENS-DUCKS  GEESE— TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Dogs.  Stock  and  Hatching 
Eggs.  <  atalog  Free.  H.  A.  SOUDER.  Box  29. Sellersville.  Pa. 

A  /YUfV  10.000  PER  WEEK 

KAKY  Lnl  A  L  E  *  O  I  N  a  VARIETIES 

write  for  price  list  and 
order  blank.  The  Spencer  Hatchery,  Spencer,  Ohio 

HUMMER'S  Famous  CHICKS 

Rocks, Reds. XVhite  and  Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona, Minorca 
illustrated  Circular.  E.  R.  HUMMER  8  CO.,  l'r*aelitown,  N.  1. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Tom  Barron  St  rain  s.  ('.  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  ana  cockerels  of  higli  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  $!>  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cortland,  New  York 


Chicks,  Eggs 


OVERLAY  Leghorns 

World  Record  Layers  American  Egg  L'ott 
test.  Leading  winners.  New  York,  Chicago. 
Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock— 
Eggs— Chicks.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM.  Bo*  28,  Fortland,  Indiana 


ANDERSON’S  Fancy  Rose  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Blue  ribbon  winners.  Egg*  for  hatching. 
CLIFFORD  E.  A N'D EltSON,  Mooresville.  Indiana 

i  l  mil:  —  r  Flock  trap  nested  for  years. 

Leghorn  Hatching  tggs  m„0  on  the  x.  credited  List 

(  'oun  XgricultUl'Kl  College.  Great  combination  of  health 
Htid  egg  production,  xv.  E.  ATKINSON,  HalliagFord,  Conn. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Aiicoiias.  S.  C.  Beds.  Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  btetl.  heavy  laying,  farm-raised  breeders. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ADRIAN  IteNEBK,  Soilin,  N.  1. 

S.  C.W.  Leghorns 

K  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  TUB  UNlHillllll.h  FARMS.  Fort  Ann,  N.  V 


Baby 


Chicks  stra'n'  .?•  C^wiiite^I.egborns 


FRANK  BLUM 


..  per  100,  Parcel  Post  paid. 

New  Washington,  Ohio 


DAY-OLDDUCKLING8 

Famous  Indian  Runners  and  Mammoth  Pelcins. 

CHICKS-Day  Old  and  2-3-wks.  Old 

from  superior  breeding  stock.  Silver  Laced  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  B<»cks,  S.C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  lGc  up.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM ,  Theres*.  N.Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

Aticonas  and  Light  Brahmas — Blue  Ribbon  or  Util¬ 
ity  Stock.  Mrs.  E.  Aurnhanuner.  Box  3.  Smith's  Mills,  N.  J. 


If,  i,  ■  ,  17  From  “  Bred-to-Lay  "  S.  ('.  W.  Leg- 

Hatcning  horn  yearlings  of  large  type,  bred 

to  cockerels  of  outstanding  quality.  Eggs  large,  xvei. 
shaped,  white  and  9.r>°0  fertile.  Price.  $1.75  per  setting  of 
la  or  $10  per  100.  XV.  XX  t  OhlllNOION,  If.  I».  I.  KajporU  N.  4. 

pi  •  I  S'  C.  Buff  Leghorns.  Barr.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy 
Vj HICKS  andottes  and  Broilers.  95°,  Lit 


anteed.  C'ir.  free. 


_  ,ive  chix  guar 

JACOB  NIEMONO,  McAlisterville.  Pa.  Hox  i 


uil  ;i  I  roll  on  u  rpno  MURRAY  S  MONEY  MAKERS 

White  LtbHUKN  tbbo  *2.00-15  *t«.oo-iou. 

Hens  mated  to  Cockerels.  Healthy,  range  bred.  Big 
[look  record  a.  Toulouse  Ganders  and  Kggs.  Turkey  roins. 

J.  E.  MURRAY  -  Morlclie^  New  1  ork 


Parks’  Strain  BarredRocks 

I  lav-old  Chicks  a  d  Hatching  Keck*.  A  trial,  the  best 
convince!  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrow bu **11,  -V  V. 


Let  them  pay  in  your  yard 

They’ll  do  it  with  their  inherited  ruggedness  and  their 
EGGability— bred  in  from  Hillpot  Record  Layers. 

No  hatching  muss,  fuss  and  cuss.  You  simply  order  the 
number  of  chicks  you  can' accommodate,  get  them  safely  and 
promptly  by  parcel  post,  and  start  out  strong  toward  poultry 
profits  with 

HILLPOT  Quality  CHICKS 


25 


50 


100 


White  or  Black 

Leghorns  . $5.50  $10.00  $20.00 

Brown  Leghorns.  5.50  10.00  20.00 

Barred  Rooks...  6.25  11.50  23.00 

spFriAi 

White  Leghorns.  25  50  100 

Pen  2 . $6.76  $12.50  $25.00 

Barred  Rocks...  8.00  15.00  30.00 


30.00 

100 

$30.00 

35.00 


25  50  100 

R.  I.  Reds . $6.75  $12.50  $25.00 

White  Rocks....  6.75  12.50  25.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  8.00  15.00 

MATING  25  50 

R.  I.  Reds . $8.00  $15.00 

White  Leghorns, 

Pen  1 .  9.50  18.00 

Hatching  Dates  :  March  30,  April  6,  13,  20  and  27 

ORDER  NOW-  RIGHT  FROM  ADVERTISEMENT 

Send  check  or  money  order-  cannot  send 
C.O.D.  Our  ample  hatches  insure  prompt 
delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed  within 
1,200  miles.  Book  Free, 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


I 


<i.  ® 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 

Anconas,  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 

I  Big,  sturdy  chicks,  at  prices  you  can  afford.  From  pure-bred,  free  range  flocks  n 
of  heavylayers;  selected  birds,  which  combine  great  utility  value  with  fine  appearance. 
All  breeding  flocks  are  headed  by  remarkable  males,  the  sons  of  choice  hens  which  have 
made  big  egg  records.  Wonderful  chicks  that  live  and  grow.  Ten  years  of  square 
dealing  is  our  record. 

CHICKS  SHIPPED  POSTPAID  —  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
Write  notv  for  complete  catalog  —  FREE 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4 
ROSEMONT,  N. 


PROPERLY  HATCHED,  NATURE  EARLY,  LAY  HEAVILY 

Gibson  Chicks  are  sturdy  little  felloxvs  from  farm  range  stock  bred 
twenty  years  for  high  laying  and  they  do  lay  ‘My  pullets  out- 
laved  the  same  number  at  the  laying  contest”  writes  an  old  cus- 
-  Y  ■  turner  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK  Prices  moderate  Safe  arrival 

guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write  tor  »t  NOW 

y  j£—  fH  u  S.  C.  W  LEGHORNS  R  I  REDS.  B  P  ROCKS 

G  F  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms  Box  100  CLYDE,  N.  Y 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Sires 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Illustrated  Circular 

MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.Y- 


n  *  n  ir  FREE  RANGE 

R  A  BYs.  c.  White  Leghorns 

**  ”  *  Baby  Chicks,  Parcel  Post,  Pre- 
/mimrn  paid.  $23  per  100.  Hatching 
I  |J|f  If  V  Eggs,  $12  per  100.  Custom 
I  .nil  *IYlJ  Hatching,  3c  per  egg,  Circu- 
]g,r  Free.  Phone,  Plainsboro  628 
bungalow  poultry  farm 

C.  II.  ('HANOI, EK,  1’rop.  Monmouth  Jet.,  X.  J. 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Hatching  eggs  from  picked  yearling  and  txvo- 
year  hens  mated  to  cockerels  from  high-yield 
hens.  No  pullets  mated.  No  lights  used. 
$10  per  hundred. 

Wm.  H.  Lyon,  Levanna,  New  York 

Get  PIELL’S  Black  and  White 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  stock.  They  will  please  yon.  Get 
our  free  circular  before  ordering.  Write  to-day. 

PIFLL  BROS.,  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

sTc.  W.  LEGHORNS^llMot 

ery,  $20  per  100,  post  paid.  All  chix  are  from  choice  di. 
rect  L).W.  Young  strain  stock.  II.  A.CONNEU,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm 

Breeder  of  Barron  pedigreed  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Booking  orders  for  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Baby  Chix.  Write  for  mating  list. 

Stone’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  certified1 

Height  of  perfection  in  size,  vigor  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Won  highest  Leghorn  pen  record  in  Cornell 
Advanced  Registry  Test  of  1920.  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  ELMER  R.  STONE.  Clyde,  N.  T. 

___  _  _  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our  quick 

III,  \  ¥  THV  maturing,  high  laying  S.  ft.  W.  Leg- 
IIL11  LLi  A  11 1  |horns,  raised  on  unrestricted  range. 

**  w  rx  wr  n  Value.  Dependability.  Booklet  free. 
^  ^  Poultry  Plant,  I.aUBEL  LOOKS  FARMS 


S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Knlp  strain.  Bred  to  lay.  Cliicks  and  Hatching  eggs  for 
sale.  Circulur  free.  HUGH  PATTE8S0N,  R.  F.  0.  Me.  1.  Clayton,  N  T. 

CRYSTAL  POULTRY  FARMS  — High  Quality,  Low  Price* 

n  A  nil  Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  front  heavy 
XQ  K  ¥  laying,  hardy,  bred-to  lay  strains.  Prize  xviu 
"  ners  at  1920Oliio  and  Nexv  York  State  Fairs.  39 
a*  11  I  V  most  profitable  breeds.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
U  VI  I  A  teed.  Prices,  $18  per  100  and  up.  Circular  free. 
Crystal  Poultry  Farms,  Sliapard  Strong,  7902  Franklin  A*e..  Cleveland,  0. 


IMPROVE 

the  laying  qualities  of  your  flock  with  stoou  from 

Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

STATE  FAIR  AWARD  —CHIX  AND  EGGS 

STEWART  L.  PURDIE,  Dept.  A,  Skaneatele*,  N.  Y. 


The  Homestead  Farm 

Little  Britain,  N.  Y.,  offers  for  immediate  sale 

25  S.  C.W. LEGHORN 


PRICE 


$5  EACH 


COCKERELS  COCKS-EGGS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (BIRROH) 

trapnesting  and  pedigree  breeding  for  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Pedigrees 
200  to  284.  $5  to  $15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Cliicks  till  engaged.  Eggs  #  1 0  per  100. 

H.  C.  Bligh,  West  Willingrton,  Conn 


S.  C.  W.  LEG¬ 
HORNS  ONLY 


BABY  CHICKS 

I  have  bred  Leghorns  for  the  past  ten  years  and  am 
offering  chicks  from  healthy,  vigorous  stock  that 
have  not  been  forced  by  artificial  lights.  Barron 
and  Eglantine  strain,  $”  l  per  100  for  March.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  BROOKSIOE  POULTRY  FARM.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  onr  matings,  pedigrees  280-288 
eggs.  Our  second  importation.  EGOS  SUPPLIED 
PROMPTLY  from  these  and  other  matings  of  superior 
layers  at  reduced  prices.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Also  baby  chicks  for  May  Delivery.  White 
Leghorns  exclusively.  AX' rite  for  price  list. 

It.  X.  EWING  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

Chick  Prices  Smashed  chick?’,  reds 

BOOKS,  l.FdllOKNS,  MINOKCAS,  ANCONAS  anti  DKOIl.KItS.  All 
chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Satisfaction  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Out-  fine  illustrated  catalogue 
sent  to  any  address  free.  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Rishlield.  F* 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Cockerels  bred  from  Cornell  Certified  Stock.  Chicks,  $-0 
per  100.  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 

eggs  from  our  txventy  year  bred-for-laying  strain,  $C..»0 
per  15,  delivered.  BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 

oTIITI  TTtilitvr  BABY  CHICKENS 

Better  utility  hatching  eggs 

li.  ROCKS  S.  <).  II.  I.  REDS  S.  C.  ANCONAS 

Chickens  30c  up.  prepaid.  Mating  list  free. 
HILLSIDE  FARM  -  So.  Easton,  Mass. 
Cole  &  8TUAUT  Builders  of  BETTER  UTILITY 


.  C.  R.  X.  Reds 


ALL  WOOL 


WAICA 

/  DO  YOU 
PREFER 


All  wool,  of  course.  The  shoddy  may  look  as 
well  when  nexv  but  It  doesn't  wear  as  well. 
You’ve  had  “shoddy”  hens — looked  fine — hut 
they  were  mongrel  stock  and  didn’t  lay  well. 

"ALL  VYODL  AND 
’A  YARD  WIDE*' 

That’s  what  you  will  find  thorough¬ 
bred  “Famous”  Anconas.  They  lay 
big  white  eggs  all  tho  year  round  and 
win  best  prizes  at  poultry  shows. 

Beautiful  catalog  free. 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD 
Box  502.  Berea.  Ohio 

President  International  Ancona  Club 


Worlds  Laying  Records 

313,  323  and  325  Eggs  in  year 
PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers 
Bred  for  eggs  since  1889. 
Sixteen  page  Circular  Free. 
Large  general  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  BOX  Y,  ALTOONA.  PA. 


A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  WIN 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  itt  second 
place.  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks, 
1,052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  lien.  Total,  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  cliicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONF.S,  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown.  Delaware 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 

My  Rocks  xvon  this  season  on  41  entries  16  first,  12  second. 
0  third,  6  fourth  and  1  fifth  prizes.  Baby  f’liix,  April 
delivery.  40c  and  80c  each.  Eggs  $3  and  *7  SO  per  15, 

postpaid.  u>  N_  CONNER.  Stockton,  N.  J. 

OHICKS-BARRED  ROCKS 

direct  from  Parks  pedigreed  lines  and  large  dark  S. 
C.  Rods,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Some  trap  nestod. 
High  egg-record  males  used.  Postage  paid.  Chicks, 
25c.  100%  live  guaranteed.  Eggs,  15c  each. 

DISQUE  POULTRY  FARM  -  So.  Oil  City.  Pa. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  Years  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  Chicles.  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Marvel  lloinoHtend  Fur  in,  Georgetown,  Del. 
Carl  M.  Scarborough,  Manager 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  I*  AKA  D  I  S  I'i 
POULTRY  FA  KM,  Box  It,  Paradise,  Penna. 

S. C.W. Leghorns 

Production  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

single  birds,  pairs,  trios,  or  pens.  Hatching  Eggs  $  t  B  ptr 
100.  Perhaps  you  saw  our  exhibit  at  the  Madison  Squat  e 
Garden  show  t  Book  your  order  early.  Mayroyd  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  C.  H-  TONKING,  Owner.  Dopt.1,  New  Dorp 
Height*.  Staten  Island 

aaai-v'a  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

\P|1  [  \  Thompson-Francais  strain  Eggn,  *s 

g)Vy  |  |  setting;  •15perhundred.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn.  Select  pen  by  state,  ft. 40 
A  II  A  I  |  TV  setting;  $H  per  hundred.  State  Leg 
V  U  H  L  I  I  V  Banded,  Certilied,  ♦»  setting.  $15  per 
W  ■>  C  ™  hundred.  ItOOKVILLE  CENTRE  FOIif.- 
Au  KKI>  It.  SCOTT  T  ,lY  yAKM,  Korkvlllr  C.ntrr,  Nrw  York 


Fishel ’s  White  Rocks  J,r;^ 

best  in  the  world.  Hatching  eggs  from  the  best  mntinga, 
$2  per  15;  $12  per  100.  JNO.  Al.  KI.INK.  Alunuasun,  Virginia 

Partridge  PL  YMOUTH  ROCK 

Eggs,  $3  for  16.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  Eggs,  $2  for  15.  Pure 
bred,  open  range  stock.  WaLLAOK  C.  FItOST,  <Jrottoe»,  V». 


For  Sale-Bred-to-Lay  White  Rocks 

Day-old  cliicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  260-egg 
strain.  White,  large  standard  birds.  Also  one  pen 

of  Breeders.  The  Homestead  Farm.  Yarmoutliport,  Mass. 

April  Prices  on  Baby  Chix 

Oitix  from  Cornell  Certified  Stock.  30cts  each.  Kggs, 
lOcts  each.  From  good  stock,  not  certified,  I  Bets 
each.  Eggs,  6cts  each.  Reduction  on  large  orders, 
100#.  Delivery  90“°  Fertility. 

ROOT  BROS.  POULTRY  FARM  Otago,  Now  York 


Egg*  for  hatching.  $»  per  100:  $1.75  per  15.  Vigorous 
stock;  free  range.  It.  II.  OWEN,  Knlnebeek,  N .  x  . 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Start  right  this  season  with  nty  famous  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks.  Don’t  order  any  kind  of  chick  until 
you  get  my  free  circular  and  prices  Write  today. 
A.  E.  Hampton.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

TOM  BARRON’S  White  LEGHORNS 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ica  of  Pedigreed  Utility  Leghorns.  Trap  nested. 
Cornell  certified.  Official  records.  Booking  orders 
for  eggs  and  cliicks.  Free  circular.  WILLOW 
KKOOK  POULTRY  FARM 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY,  Prop. _ ODESSA.  N.  Y. 

1,500  S  Leghorn  Chicks  "e.t.  PKVerJ. 

shipments' to  points  within  this  state.  Also  a  TiinWed 
amount  of  hatching  space.  0.  (J.  SCIIKY  V EK,  Omar,  5.  Y. 

CORNELL  P  P  U/Ljl-I  0„|,nrno  Chicks,  $*0  pel' 10°.  Egg* 
Cerlilied  U.  U.  wnite  Legnoms  $  1  2  per  100. 

I'HIMAtlE  I'QUI.TItY  t'A  It  ill,  I,|-,II»  Moore,  Ellainllle,  N .  Y. 

Barron  Single  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  heavy-producing  hens,  sired  bv  high  pedigreed 
cockerels,  $5  to  per  bird.  G  H-  WRAIGHT,  Wait  Willin*l**.Ct. 

Best  of  all  White  Leghorns 

Barron  Eglantine  Hens.  Mated  males.  Cornell  certified 
stock.  Eggs,  $8  hundred.  E,  L.  CI.AHK,  I  armi»ptou,  D«1 

com!  WHITE  LEGHORN  EcSgK,* 

Bred  from  certified  lieavy  laying  strain,  vigorous,  especi¬ 
ally  large,  heavy  Leghorns.  Circular.  OEdltOE  (!*I>Y, 
OltOIIAItll  llltOOK  rOLLTKY  FAItH,  Mr*rpo«l,  K*w  York 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

S8  per  100.  Also  a  few  breeding  cockerels,  S4  each. 
C.  B.  N1£AL  -  LODI,  N  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

8.  0.  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $10 
per  100,  any  number.  Quality  the  best. 

ARTHUR  L.  POOR  -  Antrim,  N.  H. 

i»  A  iPfUtTikTyi  f  c  Red  Caps.  Salmon 

il/\  1  LUlIJ  Favorolles,  I.aken- 

velders,  Russian  Orlofl.  BlIltLI  IGIl  JONES,  I.nk.porl,  N.  II 

Sale  of  hundred  Laying  Pullets  and  Yearlings 

Nice  stock,  at  $2.25  and  up.  KOHE8T  FARM,  Itockuna/,  K.  J. 
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Market  News  and 


Price 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

.10 II N SO X  CITY — EN DICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb.. 
20c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  28c;  mutton,  lb.  12 
to  2oe;  choice  kettle  roasts,  lb..  14  to  18c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  28c  ;  neck  cuts,  lb., 
10c;  sausage,  lb..  25c;  salt  pork.  lb..  23c; 
roasting  pigs,  lb.,  25c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
35c:  veal  cutlets,  lb..  40c;  rabbits,  lb., 
35c;  round  steak,  lb.,  22c;  pork  loin,  lb  , 
20  to  25c;  sliced  ham.  lb.,  35c;  brisket 
bacon,  lb.,  22c. 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb..  32  to 
35c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  22c ;  turkeys,  lb., 
45  to  50c;  geese,  lb..  30c;  ducks,  lb..  40c. 

Dressed  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
42c;  roasting  chickens,  lb,  45c;  turkeys, 
lb.,  55c;  geese,  lb..  42c;  ducks,  lb..  40c. 

Eggs — Large  white.  42c;  brown.  42c; 
mixed,  42c;  duck  eggs.  55c.  Milk,  qt., 
0c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt., 
5c;  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints,  50c; 
dairy  prints,  40c;  dairy  in  jars,  40c; 
cheese,  whole  milk  cream.  33c;  skim, 
17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb,  10c;  pimento 
cheese.  15c. 

Apples,  large,  bu..  Baldwins.  $1.20; 
Greenings,  $1.25;  Wolf  Kiver.  $1.25;  Ben 
Davis-.  00c;  Spys,  $1.40;  other  varieties, 
50c  to  $1.  Pears.  K  idler,  bu..  $1.75; 
dried  apples,  1214c;  citron.  10  to  15c; 
cranberries,  qt..  20c. 

Beans,  lb..  7c;  beets,  bu..  $1.15;  cab¬ 
bage.  white,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bu.,  00c; 
cauliflower.  10c;  celery,  bunch.  12c;  egg¬ 
plant.  best.  15c;  medium.  10c;  horse¬ 
radish  roots,  lb.,  20c;  lettuce,  large 
heads.  Sc;  onions,  green,  bunch.  5c;  dry, 
bu  .  75c;  parsnips,  bu..  $115;  potatoes, 
bu..  75c;  small.  00c;  rhubarb,  lb.  5c; 
radishes,  white  and  round  red,  bunch.  8c; 
sauerkraut,  qt..  15c;  spinach,  peck,  30c; 
squash.  Hubbard,  lb.  3c;  rutabagas,  bu., 
00c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Honey,  clover  extracted,  lb.  25c:  cards, 
lb.,  30c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  10c;  on 
cob.  8c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.  5c;  black 
walnuts,  bu..  $2.50;  butternuts,  $2;  hick- 
orynuts.  $5.50. 

ROCHESTER  LOCAI.  PRICES 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.05  to  $1.70;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  05  to  08c;  oats,  white,  bu., 
52c :  rye.  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.45;  Hay,  Timo¬ 
thy.  Xo.  1.  ton.  $20;  No.  2.  $20  to  $23; 
No.  3.  mixed.  $10  to  $22;  Alfalfa.  $25  to 
$27  ;  straw,  ton,  $15  to  $10. 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  13c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  18  to  22c;  dressed  bogs,  light,  lb..  14 
to  15c:  heavy,  lb..  13  to  14c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
10  to  18c;  mutton,  lb.,  11  to  13c;  veal, 
lb..  18  to  20c. 

Live  fowls,  lb..  30  to  38c;  roosters,  lb. 
30  to  32c;  live  ducks,  lb..  30  to  35c;  live 
geese,  lb.,  20  to  25c:  live  turkeys,  lb.,  30 
to  45c ;  eggs,  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu..  King.  $1  to  $1.25;  Spys, 
$1  to  $1.40;  Greenings,  75  to  90c;  Bald¬ 
wins.  SO  to  90c  ;  seconds.  05  to  70c. 

Beefs,  bu.,  00  to  05c;  cabbage,  ton, 
$0  50  to  $10;  per  100  heads.  $2  50  to 
$3.50_:_per  doz.  heads,  35  to  45c;  carrots, 
bu..  55  to  75c ;  celery,  doss,  bunches,  85c 
to  $1  ;  lettuce,  per  doz..  40c;  mint,  green, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions,  green, 
doz  bunches.  25  to  30c;  dry.  per  bu..  35 
to  40c;  potatoes,  bu.,  05  to  70c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1  25  to  $1.50;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches, 
$1  to  $1.10;  spinach,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
turnips,  bu..  00  to  75c;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  me¬ 
dium.  $350;  red  marrow.  $0;  white  mar¬ 
row.  $5;  red  kidney.  $0;  white  kidney, 
$8.50  to  $0;  pea,  $3.25;  yellow  eye,  $0; 
Imperials,  $7. 


SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 


Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.  9c;  medium,  lb., 
0  to  Sc;  lamb.  lb..  25  to  30c ;  live  pigs, 
each.  $4  to  $5;  small  dressed  pigs,  lb., 
16c;  pork,  light,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  heavy. 
!b.,  12c;  veal,  prime,  lb..  18c;  common, 
lb..  14c;  sausage,  lb.,  25  to  30c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb..  45c;  chick¬ 
ens.  lb..  35  to  45c;  fowls,  lb..  35  to  45c; 
turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  geese,  lb..  25c;  guinea 
hens,  each.  $1. 

Dressed  poultry  —  Ducks,  lb.  50c; 
chickens,  lb..  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  50c;  tur¬ 
keys.  lb..  75  to  80c;  geese,  lb..  45  to  50c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  35c;  eggs,  40  to  50c;  duck 
eggs.  50c. 


Butter,  lb..  55  to  00c;  lard,  lb.,  25c 
Italian  cheese,  lb..  45  to  50c. 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  cider,  pc 
gal.,  25  to  35c;  beans,  dry,  per  qt.,  15  t 
20c ;  beets,  bu..  50  to  60c :  cabbage,  dos 
heads.  30  to  50c;  per  100  heads.  $3;  rec 
per  doz.,  60c;  curly,  45c;  carrots,  bu  .  5 
to  (55c ;  celery  hearts,  doz .  75  to  90c 
stalks,  doz.,  60  to  75c;  garlic,  lb..  20c 
horseradish  roots,  bunch.  10c;  lettuct 
leaf,  crate,  $1.40  to  $2.80;  onions,  bu 
50c:  green,  per  doz..  40c;  parsley,  doz 
bunches,  50c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1  ;  popcorn 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu..  50  to  65c 
rutabagas,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  sage,  lb..  10c 
sauerkraut,  lb..  5c;  turnips,  bu.,  40  t 
50c;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  4c;  vegetabl 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $24 ;  hav.  No  1 
$24;  No.  2.  $19  to  $20;  No.  3.  $15  t 
$17 ;  Timothy,  $22  to  $26 ;  straw,  rye 
ton,  $13;  wheat,  $16;  oat,  $12. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  tendency  of  all  produce  is  down¬ 
ward.  The  report  of  market  conditions 
are  mostly  “dull,”  ‘‘quiet,”  “easy,"  and 
the  like,  and  soon  there  will  be  the  Spring 
crops  at  home  to  meet  the  heavy  Southern 
yield. 

Burr  ER — C II EESB —  El  i  ( ;  s 

Butter,  easier;  creamery,  50  to  52c; 
dairy.  38  to  15c;  crocks.  35  to  43c;  com¬ 
mon.  25  to  30c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  daisies, 
26  to  30c;  flats.  26  to  29c;  longhorns,  28 
to  30c;  3c  lower  for  new.  Eggs,  steady; 
hennery,  37  to  lie;  State  and  Western 
candled,  35  to  36c;  no  storage. 

POULTRY — RABRITS 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkeys,  68  to 
82c ;  fowl,  34  to  39c ;  capons.  50  to  60c ; 
old  roosters,  28  to  29c;  ducks,  42  to  45c; 
geese.  32  to  35c.  Live  poultry,  stronger; 
turkeys.  40  to  45c;  fowl.  35  to  37c;  chick¬ 
ens.  32  to  35c;  ducks.  35  to  40c;  geese, 
32  to  35c.  Rabbits,  steady  ;  jacks,  pair, 
90c  to  $1  :  cottontails,  25  to  40c. 

UR APES — BERRIES 

Grapes,  steady;  California  Emperors, 
keg.  $7  to  $7.50.  Strawberries,  easy; 
Southern,  qt..  30  to  55c;  cranberries, 
weak  ;  Cape  Cod.  bbl.,  $14  to  $15. 

A PPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  Spy,  King.  Baldwin, 
Snow,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1  75;  Greening, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  seconds,  60  to  75c.  Pota¬ 
toes,  fair;  good  to  fancy,  white,  bu.,  75 
to  90c;  seconds,  60  to  70c;  Bermudas, 
bbl..  $12  to  $13;  sweets,  Southern,  ham¬ 
per,  $1.75  to  $3. 

BEANS—  ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10; 
marrow.  $8  to  $9;  pea  and  medium,  $4.75 
to  $5  25.  Onions,  weak;  home-grown, 
Ebenezers.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.40;  State  and 
Western,  cwt..  50c  to  $1  ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2  25  to  $2.40. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet.  Beans,  wax.  ham¬ 
per.  $5  to  $7 ;  cabbage,  Florida,  do..  $2 
to  $2.25  ;  beets,  old,  bu  .  65  to  75c  ;  car¬ 
rots.  50  to  60c ;  cauliflower,  $2  50  to 
$2.75;  parsnips,  75c  to  $1.25;  spinach, 
75c  to  $1.50;  turnips,  white,  75c  to 
$1.25;  yellow,  55  to  65c;  beets,  new,  doz. 
bunches.  65  to  75c;  radishes,  25  to  35c; 
shallots.  50  to  60c;  vegetable  oyster,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  30  to  40c; 
celery,  Florida,  crate,  $325  to  $3.75; 
lettuce,  iceberg,  $3  to  $3.75;  tomatoes, 
Florida,  do.,  $4  to  $5. 

sweets 

Honey,  easy;  fancy  white  comb,  lb.,  27 
to  35c;  dark.  22  to  25c.  New  maple 
products,  firmer ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to 
$2.25 ;  sugar,  lb.,  28  to  36c. 

EKED 

Hay.  easy;  bulk  Timothy,  ton,  $24  to 
$25;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $23;  straw, 
$15  to  $17;  wheat  bran,  ton,  carlot, 
$28.50;  middlings,  $28.50;  red  dog, 
$37.20;  cottonseed  meal,  $33.50;  oilmeal, 
$42;  hominy,  $29;  gluten.  $41.50;  oat 
feed.  $10;  rye  middlings,  $27.50. 

J.  W.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Creamery,  best.  49  to  50c;  common  to 
good,  43  to  48c;  dairy,  30  to  38c;  stor¬ 
age.  40  to  46c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby,  40  to  41c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  34  to  37e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  35  to  36c;  chickens,  30  to  32c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Tnrkcvs.  best.  55  to  60o;  good  to  choice, 
45  to  50c ;  cluckens.  38  to  40c;  fowls, 
30  to  39c;  ducks,.  35  to  38c;  geese,  30 
to  36c. 

FRUITS 


broilers,  45  to  50c;  ducks,  45  to  50c; 
turkeys,  60  to  65c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6:  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $15  to  $16;  strawberries,  qt.,  25  to 
40c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  150  lbe..  $2  to  $2.50;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50;  cabbage,  bbl.. 
$1.75  to  $2;  onions,  100  lbs.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  turnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $25  to  $26;  No.  2,  $23 
to  $24;  clover  mixed.  $23  to  $25. 

BUTTER 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery.  49  to  50c ;  good  to 
choice,  44  to  47c;  lower  grades.  35  to 
40c;  ladles,  23  to  24c;  packing  stock,  16 
to  22c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby.  43  to  44c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  30  to  34c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  40  to  45c;  roosters.  24  to 
25c;  fowls,  32  to  38c;  ducks,  36  to  45c; 
geese.  28  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  55  to  60c;  fowls,  32  to  36c. 
chickens,  32  to  40c;  ducks,  35  to  40c. 
geese,  30  to  32c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6;  strawberries, 
qt.,  25  to  35c. 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  cwt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  %-bu. 
basket,  20  to  50c;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket,  $1  to  $1.50;  onions,  100  lbs.,  75c 
to  $1.15;  carrots,  bbl..  $3  to  $3.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  ton,  $8  to  $12. 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  2.  $23  to  $24 ;  No.  3,  $21 
to  $22;  sample,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed, 
$20  to  $22.50.  Straw,  rye,  $16  to  $17; 
wheat,  $15  to  $16.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  17,  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
March  is  $2.10  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
1,1 ‘Ik  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 
over  3.  Loose  milk  at  stores  retails  at 
10  Cents  per  quart;  bottled.  Grade  A,  18 
cents;  bottled,  Grade  B.  15  cents;  certi¬ 
fied,  28  cents. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

<3 

46 

Gocxl  to  Choice  . 

41 

44 

Lower  Grades . . 

33 

<3 

37 

City  made . 

<a 

27 

Dairy,  best  . . 

.  43 

■a 

44 

Common  to  good  . . 

28 

<3 

40 

Packing  8 took . 

<3 

23 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy .  . 

3 

29 

Good  to  oholce . 

..  24 

A 

26 

Skima,  bent . 

<d 

19 

Fair  to  good . . 

11 

3 

16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  oholce  to  fanoy . 

3 

42 

Medium  togood . . 

3 

40 

Mixed  aolors.  nearby  best . 

36 

3 

37 

Common  to  good . . 

3 

35 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

39 

<3 

46 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  .. 

32 

a 

35 

Lower  grades . 

.  29 

3 

32 

Storage,  best . 

.  27 

® 

28 

LIVE  STOCK 

B$O0fS  . . .  . . 

.  9  00 

310  70 

Ball*  . 

£  Of 

7  50 

Gowi  . .  •••*•■ 

3  09 

3 

7  25 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs . . 

@16  00 

Culls . 

7  00 

Hogs . 

.  S  75 

A 19 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

.  5  00 

3 

7  00 

Lambs  . 

.  8  00 

@ 

9  50 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bbl..  $3  to  $6.50; 
Greenings,  $3  to  $4 ;  Spy.  $3  50  to  $6. 
Cranberries,  bbl..  $20  to  $22.  Straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  40  to  60c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lbs..  $1.40  to  $1.00;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions,  100  lbs..  $1  to  $1.28;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  50  to  85c ;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  50  to 
$1  ;  spinach,  bu.  basket.  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
carrots,  bu.  box.  $1  to  $1.50;  turnips, 
bu.  box.  50c  to  $1  ;  radishes,  bu.  box.  $2 
to  $3;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  15  to  40c. 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy.  $34  to  $35;  No.  2.  $29 
to  $30 ;  No.  3.  $27  to  $28 ;  clover  mixed, 
$29  to  $33.  Rye  straw.  $23  to  $24  ;  oat 
straw,  $17  to  $19. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

RUTTER 

Betd.  51  to  52e ;  common  to  good,  tub, 
47  to  50c;  rolls,  35  to  36c. 

EGGS 

Best  aearoy,  37  to  38c;  gathered,  33 
to  36c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  35  to  37c;  chickens,  34  to  35c; 
roosters,  20  to  22e;  ducks.  38  to  40c* 
geese,  30  to  33c;  turkeys,  45  to  55c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  48  to  50c;  roosters,  30  to  35c; 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at :  Fowls,  40  to 
42c;  chickens.  32  to  35c;  roosters,  2()  to 
25c ;  ducks.  40  to  43c ;  geese,  IS  to  22c ; 
turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  ft  ®  62 

Com.  to  good .  ft  (n  54 

Chickens  choice  lb .  45  @  52 

Fair  to  Good .  :io  ©  34 

Fowls . f.  ,15  @  1!) 

Roomers .  25  @  28 

Ducks  .  10  <a  411 

Squabs,  dot . .  4  on  @  10  no 

Geese .  25  @  35 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Sales  are  reported  at:  Calves,  choice, 
19  to  20c;  common  to  good,  13  to  16c; 
pork,  100  to  150  lbs.  each,  14  to  16c ; 
heavier,  9  to  12c;  50  to  100  lbs.  each.  15 
to  18c;  lambs,  hothouse,  each,  $5  to  $14. 
BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lbs. .  7  50  3  8  00 

Pea .  4  50  3  4  75 

Medium  ..  .  5  00  ®  5  80 

Red  Kidney  .  8  75  3  9  25 

White  Kidney . 13  50  314  00 

Yellow  Eye .  8  60  @  9  00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  3  50  @  0  00 

Greening .  3  50  @  (i  00 

Albemarle  .  4  00  @9  00 

bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  1  50 

Pears,  bbl .  2  00  &  3  50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 19  00  @28  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  £9  3  55 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . 2  5*  <3  3  75 

State,  ISO  lbs . 2  00  @  2  25 

Maine.  180  lbs .  2  75  3  1  25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  7  00  <312  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  to  a  2  75 


VEGETABLES 


Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  15 

Beei!-.  bbl .  2  00 

Ca.iKige.ton .  10  00 

New.  bu-bkt .  l  oo 

Ca i  rots,  bbl .  1  60 

Lettuce.  Iialf-bbl.  basket .  1  25 

Onions.  100  lbs .  50 

Kgg  Plants,  bu .  4  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  1  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  50 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  4  00 

Peppers,  bu . 3  00 

Romaine.  bu .  1  00 

Musli rooms,  lb . 40 

Spinach,  bbl . .  I  50 

Kale,  bbl .  75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  I.  . .  29  00 

No.  2  . 25  00 

No.  3  . 22  00 

Shipping . 18  00 

Clover.  M  ixed  . 20  00 

Straw.  Rye  .  ..1800 

Oat  and  wheat.  . . 12  00 


3  20 

3  2  59 
<315  00 
@  2  00 
<3  2  00 
3  2  25 
<3  I  25 
3  8  00 

<a  1  to 

®  3  50 
<3  6  00 
<3  4  50 
<3  2  00 
<3  75 

<3  3  50 
@  1  25 


<320  60 
@28  00 
@23  00 
@20  00 
@28  09 
@20  00 
@lf  00 


GRAIN 

Gash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat.  No.  2  hard  Winter,  $1.80 ; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  86c;  oats,  No.  2 
white,  55c;  rye,  $1.63;  barley,  80c. 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

MUCH  OLD  POTATO  AND  UNION  STOCK 

STILL  TO  COME - MARKETS  SHOW 

HESITATING  TONE — APPLES  CLEAR¬ 
ING  UP  WELL-  A  FEW  CROPS 

PAID  IN  THE  SOUTH - 

UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF 
POTATOES 

The  March  produce  market  has  held 
some  <>f  the  February  gain,  but  not  all  of 
it.  When  prices  went  up  the  shipments 
increased  sharply  and  checked  the  ad¬ 
vance. 

In  the  case  ,,f  potatoes  prices  had  gone 
up  about  30c  per  100  lbs.  from  the  lowest. 
Eastern  markets  lest  about  half  this 
gain.  Tn  the  West  the  rise  began  earlier 
and  held  better.  One  reason  is  the  short¬ 
age  in  the  Pacific  coast  region,  which 
has  created  a  demand  for  Colorado  and 
Tdalio  potatoes  at  rising  prices  and  has 
diverted  those  stocks  from  Middle  West¬ 
ern  markets.  Another  reason  is  the  eon- 
t mued  disposition  of  many  holders  of  the 
Great  Lakes  section  to  wait  for  better 
prices.  This  natural  reluctance  to  ship 
potatoes  below  cost  of  production  has 
kept  the  Middle  Western  markets  fairly 
free  from  oversupply.  Of  course,  this 
attitude  means  danger  of  too  many  pota¬ 
toes  being  held  by  growers  in  late  Spring. 
A  circumstance  that  may  help  them  is 
the  light  acreage  of  potatoes  in  the  South. 
<  oinuetition  should  he  moderate  from  that 
sect' < m  in  May  and  .Tune,  with  a  long 
active  season  providing  possibly  a  toler¬ 
ably  good  market  for  most  of  the  desirable 
long-keeping  surplus  Northern  potatoes. 
Shipments  have  not  nt  any  time  recently 
exceeded  4.000  cars  per  week,  which 
ought  not  to  overload  the  markets.  But 
the  buying  power  is  not  what  it  was,  and 
the  small  markets  are  always  filled  up 
with  local  supplies  when  the  crop  is  large. 
The _city  range  for  lot  sales  is  $1.25  to 
$1.10  per  100  lbs.  and  the  country  price 
$1  to  $1.2.».  Growers  in  Colorado  have 
been  getting  more  lately  than  those  of 
Maine  and  New  York,  owing  to  condi¬ 
tions  previously  mentioned. 

NEW  CABBAGE  DEPRESSES  OLD 

Weakness  in  the  cabbage  market  is 
caused  by  new  supplies  from  Florida, 
Texas  and  South  Carolina,  exceeding  the 
shipments  of  old  Northern  stock,  which 
comes  now  mostly  from  New  York. 
Southern  cabbage, _  like  Southern  truck 
crops  of  all  kinds,  is  producing  fine  crops, 
hut  prices  are  below  general  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

ONIONS  HARD  TO  SELL 

The  onion  market  season  is  dragging 
along  to  an  inglorious  end,  with  more 
onions  in  sight  than  anybody  seems  to 
want,  at  a  decent  price  and  more  soon  to 
come  from  Texas  and  California.  The 
old  stock  is  selling  at  25  to  35c  per  bu. 
in  producing  sections  while  city  markets 
Quote  75c  to  $1  25  per  bag,  the  prevailing 
range  for  months  past. 

active  apple  movement 

Apple  have  done  rather  better  than 
any  other  large  truck  crop.  The  move¬ 
ment  from  cold  storage  has  been  active 
the  past  six  weeks  and  remaining  supplies 
are  moderate.  Foreign  markets  have  con¬ 
sumed  unexpectedly  large  quantities  and 
prices  in  Europe  have  shown  nets  fully 
eonal  to  home  market  prices,  in  recent 
weeks.  The  prevailing  range  for  best  cold 
storage  stock  of  standard  varieties,  like 
Baldwin,  in  our  large  city  markets  is  $5 
to  86  ner  bbl.  and  less  $1  for  best  common 
storage  stock.  Rest  western  boxed  apples 
bring  83  or  more.  Apple  growers  as  a 
rule  have  received  unduly  much  less  than 
city  prices,  owing  to  high  costs  of  market¬ 
ing. 

Comparatively  few  fruit  orchards  have 
been  set  the  past  half-dozen  years  be¬ 
cause  of  high  prices  of  trees  and  labor. 
The  market  result  will  not  appear  soon  in 
the  case  of  apples  and  pears  which  are 
slow  to  come  into  bearing  but  may  show 
soon  iii  lighter  production  of  peaches, 
since  many  of  the  old  orchards  are  nearly 
out  of  business.  The  early  outlook  for 
the  peach  crop  is  good  except  in  the 
Southwest  where  frost,  in  the  low-binds 
caught  the  bloom.  Probably  it.  will  not 
be  much  of  an  apple  year  in  the  East. 

G.  B.  F. 
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Remove  your  ensilage  as 
easily  as  water  flows 
over  a  dam 

I  wice  a  day  for  6  or  7  months  every 
year  you  climb  your  silo  and  fork  out 
silage.  Make  this  work  safe  and  easy 
by  having  the  Unadilla  Silo. 

Has  airtight,  watertight  doors  that  can¬ 
not  stick  or  freeze  in  and  give  a  con¬ 
tinuous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage.  Instead  of  pitching  tons  of 
silage  out  over  head  you  simply  shove 
it  out.  Gravity  carries  it,  like  water 
over  a  dam. 

The  door  fasteners  form  a  permanent,  «afety 
ladder — convenient,  secure.  Hoops  are  eas¬ 
ily  adjustable  from  this  ladder. 

Write  today  for  fully  illustrated  catalog, 
giving  facts  that  every  silo  owner  needs  to 
know.  Ask  for  special  early-order  discount 
offer. 

Our  agency  proposition 
is  worth  investigating. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

BOX  C 

Unadilla,  N.Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


MADE  BY  THE 


-  in  everj> 
cow  barn 


To  keep  your  dairy  on  a  maximum 
paying  basis,  look  first  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  udders  and  teats. 
The  slightest  discomfort  in  these  milk¬ 
giving  organs  reduces  the  yield, 
makes  milking  hard  and  encourages 
more  serious  ailments.  Thousands 
of  dairymen  are  keeping  their  cows 
comfortable  and  at  full  production 
through  the  use  of  Bag  Balm  for  any 
disorder  of  udder  or  teats.  Cuts, 
Chaps,  Scratches,  and  inflamed  or 
irritated  conditions  respond  quickly. 
For  Caked  Bag,  Bag  Balm  is  without 
an  equal.  The  tissues  quickly  return 
to  normal  upon  application  of  this 
soothing,  penetrating  ointment. 

A  big  package  of  health  insurance  at 
a  little  price.  65c  at  general  stores, 
feed  dealers  and  druggists.  Be  sure 
to  keep  it  on  hand;  it  pays  for  itself 
many  times  over. 

Write  for  our  useful 
free  booklet, 

“ Dairy  Wrinkles ." 

Dairy  Association 
Company 

Lyndonville, 


Bits  of  Farm  Law 


Farmer’s  Income  Tax 

My  sister  and  myself  are  run  mug  the 
farm  on  equal  shares.  My  sister  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  I  am  single.  Our  total  income 
for  the  past  year  was  about  $6,000.  This 
is  $3,000  for  each  of  us.  How  much  of 
this  do  we  have  to  pay  tax  for?  Is  there 
no  allowance  for  the  food  and  clothing 
required  during  the  year?  Our  feed  bill 
was  about  $1,300  in  1020.  We  also  have 
to  build  a  barn  this  year.  Must  we  pay 
tax  on  the  money  wTe  have  to  spend  to 
build  the  new  barn?  J.  ,T.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Federal  income  tax  does  not  allow 
any  deduction  for  food  and  clothing  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  farmer  who  operates 
a  farm  for  profit  may  deduct  from  the 
gross  income  as  necessary  expenses  all 
amounts  actually  expended  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  the  business  of  the  farmer.  The 
cost  of  ordinary  short-lived  tools  may  be 
deducted ;  the  cost  of  feeding  and  raising 
live  stock  may  he  deducted  in  so  far  as 
such  costs  may  represent,  actual  outlay. 
The  cost  of  farm  machinery  and  farm 
buildings  represents  a  capital  investment 
and  is  not  an  allowable  deduction  as  an 
item  of  expense.  N.  T. 


Payment  for  Care  of  Parent 

Fan  a  child  collect  from  the  estate  of 
a  parent  for  services  for  the  care  of  a 
parent  during  the  parent’s  last  illness? 

New  York.  i>.  c.  N. 

An  abstract  answer  cannot  be  given  to 
the  question  propounded  by  you.  It  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  circumstance  in 
each  case.  Where  a  member  of  the  fain 
ily  after  he  is  21  years  of  age  continues 
to  live  with  the  family  and  thereafter 
renders  services  the  law  will  not  imply  a 
promise  to  pay  for  the  services.  As  a 
general  rule  where  the  father  furnishes  a 
home  for  a  child  there  is  no  implied  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay  for  the  services  of  the  child. 
If  the  parent  has  declared  his  intention 
of  recompensing  the  child,  or  has  made 
an  agreement  with  the  child  to  make  a 
will  in  his  or  her  favor,  then  the  child 
might  recover.  N.  T. 


Odors  from  Creamery  Wastes 

We  have  large  quantities  of  whey  here 
from  the  creamery.  It  is  run  out  into 
the  field.  It  smells  abominably,  and  the 
water  in  the  stream  is  not  fit  to  wash 
with.  The  new  law  says  whey  and  skim- 
milk  are  not  fit  to  feed  our  pigs  and 
calves,  so  this  year  we  farmers  do  not 
get  any.  Must  we  endure  such  a  vile  odor 
in  our  village?  K. 

New  York. 

If  the  odors  which  you  describe  are  in- 
injurious  to  health  and  are  in  violation  of 
the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  your  prop¬ 
erty  right  and  those  of  your  village  neigh¬ 
bors  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  endure 
them.  It  would  be  advisable  for  you  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  your  local  health 
officer.  N.  rr. 


Probate  of  Will 

A  man  dying  and  leaving  no  will,  has 
money  in  the  bank,  also  belonging  to  two 
societies,  one  leaving  him  $1,000  and  the 
other  $100.  but  not  any  one  of  them  as¬ 
signed  to  anyone.  He  leaves  one  sister 
and  one  half-sister,  three  nieces  and  two 
nephews.  The  mother  of  those  nieces  and 
nephews,  now  dead,  was  a  sister  of  the 
dead  man.  This  man  had  a  wife  who 
eloped  with  another  man  25  years  or  more 
ago.  and  was  not  heard  from  since.  As  I 
am  chosen  administrator,  I  would  like  to 
know  how  this  is  to  be  divided,  and  to 
whom  to  direct  my  letters  in  differet 
towns  and  cities  to  have  records  searched 
to  find  out  whether  wife  is  dead.  If  I 
cannot  get  a  record  of  her  whereabouts, 
and  pay  over  money  to  the  heirs,  can  she 
claim  a  share  later?  C.  A.  0. 

Massachusetts. 

You  cannot  safely  dispose  of  the  money 
in  question  without  going  through  the  reg¬ 
ular  proceedings  in  probate  court,  in  your 
State,  and  a  local  attorney  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  carry  this  through.  You 
would  find  it  an  endless  task  to  search 
through  the  different  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  States  for  a  record  of  the 
death  of  the  wife  of  the  deceased.  Rela¬ 
tives  of  the  whole  and  half  blood  take 
equally,  and  those  descendents  that  are  in 
the  same  degree  of  kindred  to  the  intes¬ 
tate  would  share  equally,  those  that  are 
not  of  the  same  degree  according  to  their 
representation.  N.  T. 


Rights  to  Stored  Property 

I  and  my  brothers  moved  on  a  farm 
which  we  bought.  Our  neighbor  told  us 
to  buy  oats  last  September  and  we  could 
put  them  in  his  barn.  We  bought  SO 
bags.  70  lbs.  each  bag,  and  stored  them 
in  his  barn,  he  saying  it  would  not  cost 
or  charge  anything.  I  went  to  get  some 
oats,  and  he  said  I  owe  him  $50  for  stor¬ 
age.  There  is  no  written  agreement. 

New  Jersey.  C.  G. 

With  a  few  exceptions  a  verbal  con¬ 
tract  may  express  the  intention  of  the 
parties  as  well  as  a  written  one,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  being  in  the  proof  if  the  same.  If 
your  brothers  were  present  when  you 
made  the  agreement  with  your  neighbor 
you  can  undoubtedly  secure  your  oats  by 
an  action  in  court.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  you  to  consult  a  local  attorney  in 
order  to  bring  this  action. 


More  Wool  Money 

You  wouldn’t  allow  one-sev¬ 
enth  of  any  crop  to  go  unhar¬ 
vested.  So  why  stick  to  old-time 
methods  of  sheep  and  goat  shear¬ 
ing? 

Shear  the  modern  way,  with  a 
Stewart  Machine.  Gets  more 
wool,  and  gets  it  easier  and 
quicker. 

The  Stewart  No.  9  pays  its  way 
even  with  a  few  sheep— good  for 
flocks  up  to  300.  Strongly  built- 
easy  running— lasts  long.  $22  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  send  us  $2  and 
pay  balance  on  arrival. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  69  if  you 
have  an  engine  or  are  interested 
in  power  operated  machines. 

Clip  Horses  and  Cows 

Wearing  a  heavy  overcoat  the  warm  spring 
days  soon  takes  the  pep  out  of  a  fellow. 

Heavy  coats  of  hair  affect 
your  horses  the  same  way. 

Clip  them  and  they  rest  com¬ 
fortably  at  night  and  keep  well 
and  on  the  job. 

Cows  clipped  all  over  with  the 
first  warm  weather  are  health¬ 
ier  and  produce  better.  If  a 
cow’s  skin  is  out  of  order,  her 
whole  system  suffers.  Clipping 
keeps  it  in  best  condition. 

Clip  with  the  Stewart  No.  1,  the 
perfect  clipping;  machine.  Only  $14 
at  your  dealer'a,  or  we  send  it  for 
(2  and  you  pay  balance  on  arrival.  4 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  BA-  141  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


Grow  Hogsand  Poultry 
on  Buttermilk 

Feeders  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  wavs  of 
growing  better  hogs  and  poultry,  and  growing 
them  more  quickly  and  economically.  Experi¬ 
enced  feeders  will  tell  you  that  nothing  lias  ever 
been  found  any  better  than  good,  rich  butter¬ 
milk.  hut  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get 
enough  buttermilk  to  make  it  a  regular  part  of 
the  ration.  This  objection  has  been  overcome 
and  a  process  worked  out  by  the  Consolidated 
Products  Company  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  condensing  buttermilk  without  losing  its 
valuable  feeding  elements.  This  condensed  prod¬ 
uct,  called  SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK,  is 
shipped  to  hog  and  poultry  growers  all  over  the 
country  from  factories  located  in  different  sec¬ 
tions.  Simply  add  water  to  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 
and  get  real  buttermilk  which  hogs  relish  and 
eagerly  consume.  A  tonic  and  conditioner  as  well 
as  a  feed.  Anyone  Interested  in  reducing  feed 
costs  and  at  the  same  time  getting  rapid  growth 
and  keeping  their  stock  healthy  should  get  some 
of  this  product.  Write  for  free  sample.  1.  H. 
Neater  &  Co.,  Dept.  3540,  No.  3  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  or  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Dept.  8540,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


HE  WONT  FAIL! 


inary  advice — all  FREE. 
300,000  satisfied  users. 


UNDERthe  right  treatment 
hcwon’tfailyoubyBoing 
lamo  when  you  need  him. 
Always  use  SAVE-THE- 
HORSE  lor  any  and  every 
emergency.  Cures  while  hors* 
works.  Ringbone,  Thoropin. 
SPAVIN  or  Shoulder,  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon 
Disease.  Sold  with  Signed 
GUARANTEE  to  cure  or 

money  back. 

Write  today  for  FREE 
96-pagc  BOOK  on  howto 
locate,  understand  and  treat 
all  lameness;  also  sample  of 
Guarantee  and  expert  veter- 
Over  27  years'  success  — ovei 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  32*  Stale  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  SAVE-TH  E-HORSE  with 
Signed  Guarantee,  or  we  send  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ _  _ 

'  $3 . 2f>  Box  grunranteed  to  (rive  satisfaction  or  money  bade . 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  c&acn.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  A*#.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Active,  reliable,  on  salary,  to 
take  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prefer 
men  who  have  horse  or  auto. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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roi;  SALK  —  On  State  road,  near  Danbury, 
Conn.,  near  Lake  Kcuosia.  0  to  7  acres  of 
rough  land.  $000:  i;  in  7  acres  good  land,  with 
apple  orchard.  $1.4'iic  both  good  building  sites; 
good  neighbors.  HdX  291  Danbury.  Conn. 


300  ACItKS  One  mile  outside  city;  <10  acres 
woodland:  rest  tillable:  1 8-rooin  house  with  all 
improvements:  tenant  house,  large  horse  and  cat¬ 
tle  barns:  all  in  good  repair.  .IA.MKS  SHAMAN, 
(liens  Halls,  N.  V. 


CONNECTICUT  FA  l!M.  1 0.1  acres,  stock  and 
tools:  also  fine  milk  route:  Colonial  type  farm¬ 
house  in  residential  section  of  beautiful  village; 
large  new  barn:  also  other  buildings,  till  with 
electric  lights,  etc.:  centrally  located  between 
Providence.  Norwich  and  Worcester;  ideal  loca¬ 
tion  for  dairy,  truck  farming,  greenhouses,  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate,  or  ns  real  estate  proposition; 
owner  deceased:  must  be  sold;  can  take  part 
mortgage.  Send  Iminirh-s  to  THK  DANIICLSON 
TRUST  COMPANY,  Danielson,  Conn. 


BARGAIN — 115-acre  farm,  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  for  ¥4,000;  woodland  87  acres;  good 
tilling  land  28  acres;  good  npple  orchard  and 
other  fruit  trees;  room  in  barn  for  20  cows  and  .1 
horses;  10-room  house,  with  line  water  and 
splendid  view:  ideal  place  for  Summer  boarders. 
L.  V.  B..  Box  221,  Huntington,  Mass. 


SALK  or  EXCHANGE-  Fine  100-acre  farm,  eight 
miles  Syranise.  RALPH  .1  AMES,  Clay,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Truck  farm,  by  experienced  agri¬ 
culturist:  only  first-class  proposition  consid¬ 
ered:  will  work  on  salary  and  percentage  of 
profits  basis  only;  will  consider  management  of 
private  estate:  have  family.  Address  below,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars,  (!.  W.  T.,  412  W.  Green 
St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  farm  of  00  acres,  with 
good  buildings;  can  raise  nil  kinds  of  crops  on 
this  farm:  a  bargain  at  7«Mt.  ALBERT  LIN- 
NBCKE.  Scio.  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Large  up-to-date  poultry  farm  on 
Long  Island:  2.300  laying  hens,  ti.utin  brooder 
capacity,  patent  drinking  fountain.  14,400  incu¬ 
bator  capacity:  electric  light,  running  water: 
9-room  house:  hot  water  heat;  price,  $20,000. 
ADVERTISER  8042.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 
- , 

WANTED  Paying  farm,  easy  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  804(1,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Small  farm  with  house;  splendid 
location.  M.  B.,  Bex  47,  Claverack,  Columbia 
Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE —78  acres,  l'i  miles  east  of  Pal 
tnvra.  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y.,  on  proposed  State 
highway;  10  minutes  to  stop  35.  R.  s.  E.  R.  R.; 
10  acres  undeveloped  muck:  balance  gravel  loam, 
level  and  tillable;  will  include  stock  and  tools. 
FRANK  GALLOWAY.  Palmyra,  N.  Y. ;  R.  R. 
No.  1. 


SACRIFICE  beautiful,  good  big  farm;  stocked; 

equipped:  $4,000.  HUTCHINSON,  Chester, 
Route  3.  Vtt. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  137  acres,  in  fine  dairy  sec¬ 
tion;  nearly  1,200  ft.  elevation;  50  acres 
smooth  grass  and  tillage  land:  will  cut  100  tons 
of  hay:  30  acres  in  timber;  balance  in  pasture; 
running  water  at  bouse  and  barn:  one  of  the 
most  sightly  places  in  the  county;  an  old  family 
homestead  for  a  hundred  years,  just  off  the  state 
road;  telephone  and  R.  F.  1).:  large  2-story 
house,  with  piazza  11  by  3b  ft.:  14  rooms:  large, 
light  and  airy;  bathroom,  laundry  with  set  tubs 
and  boiler;  built-in  refrigerator;  furnace  heat: 
old-fashioned  fireplace:  barn  100  by  50  feet,  with 
overhead  driveway  and  cnpalo,  ties  and  pens  for 
00  head:  cement  foundation  and  basement;  all 
new;  carriage  shed  and  shop  88  by  19;  ice  house, 
he'!  house  and  other  outbuildings;  photos  and 
price  on  application  to  the  owner.  Also  fine 
124-acre  farm;  35  acres  grass  and  tillage;  05 
acres  extra  good  pasture;  balance  in  wood  and 
timber:  cottage  house,  with  modern  conveni¬ 
ences:  horse  barn,  carriage  shed,  ice  house  and 
shop:  hay  barn  for  (10  tons.  ALFRED  C.  STOD¬ 
DARD,  Long  View  Farm,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE — Princeton:  The  best  farms 
in  this  vicinity;  here’s  one,  near  Princeton, 
University;  110  acres,  general,  dairy,  main  road, 
dark  loam,  all  tractor  land,  southern  slope;  11- 
rootn  dwelling;  electricity,  steam  heat;  tenant 
house:  barn.  40x70;  filled  silo,  milk  house,  five 
other  buildings;  two  wells:  two  cisterns;  wind¬ 
mill;  14  h.p.  gasoline  engine;  35  first-class  farm 
tools  and  machines;  17  head  stock;  milk  equip¬ 
ment:  50  chickens!  50  acres  grass;  30  acres 
wheat  and  rye;  70  tons  hay  and  Alfalfa;  350 
bushels  wheat,  rye.  oats;  $25,000  takes  all; 
liberal  mortgage;  inspect  this  bargain;  imme¬ 
diate  possession.  WM,  L.  ULYAT,  93  Alexan¬ 
der  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


20-A0RE  fruit,  poultry  farm  for  sale;  11-room 
house;  grange:  peach,  pear,  apple  orchard;  2 
acres  strawberries:  particulars.  MRS.  CARL 
RHODES,  Collinsville,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  and  Summer  boarding  place, 
4  miles  north  of  Saratoga  Springs;  107  acres; 
2  houses,  9  and  14  rooms;  water  system,  both 
houses  and  barns;  some  power  farm’ machinery; 
large  apple  orchard;  other  fruit;  all  for  $0,500; 
all  or  one-half  cash.  (  HAS.  BRUNO,  Greenfield 
Center,  X.  Y.;  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


I)AIRY_EAKM :  good  barn.  30  stanchions;  8  tons 
hay:  7-room  house;  170  acres  land;  good  mead¬ 
ow.  good  pasture;  some  tools:  bargain;  cash, 
•WOOO;  possession  March.  BIZOZKR,  Norwich, 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  fat  in;  good  soli;  good 
buildings;  particulars  to  interested;  no  agents. 
ERNEST  MITCHELL,  Greenwood,  Sussex  Co., 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — 105-acre  farm  on  macadam  road  in 
high-class  Summer  resort  section;  90  acres 
timber;  good  buildings;  near  town  and  schools; 
priced  right.  Owner.  ADVERTISER  8053,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Small  general  country  store  in  New 
York  State:  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  II. 
FABER.  Jt3l!  20th  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 14  acres,  for  the  farmer,  city 
farmer  or  retired  farmer;  ideally  located: 
suitable  for  fruit,  truck  or  sub-division;  won¬ 
derful  soil;  700  fruit  trees,  third  year;  1.000 
grapevines,  second  year;  barn.  shod.  3  poultry 
houses,  corn  and  crib,  horse  and  farm  utensils; 
Cal.  bungalow.  48x30:  front  porch  48x8;  ragged 
stone  porch  posts:  0  blocks  to  P.  O.  and  trolley 
and  depot;  village  5,000;  good  high  school;  price 
$12,000;  half  cash.  Owner,  S.  G.  ItUCKKL. 
Walden,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Eight  acres  truck  land;  14-room 
house,  improvements:  large  barn,  chicken 
houses  and  other  buildings,  in  good  shape;  \-j 
mile  from  river;  50  miles  from  N.  Y.;  in  village; 
all  stone  roads;  ideal  boarding  and  business 
place  or  private  estate.  FOR  particulars  owner, 
C.  I>.  TITMAN,  Nesltanic,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  four  acres  land;  six- 
room  house,  barn,  laying  houses,  brooder 
house,  capacity  400  hens,  1,000  chicks;  State 
road:  price  $3,500.  II.  B.  RAYMOND,  Wood 
bury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm;  Central  New  Jersey; 

5-10  acres,  with  some  stock;  capacity  500 
head:  25-30  miles  from  New  York;  term's  and 
description  first  letter.  S.,  200  Wayne  Street, 
Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


WANTED  —Within  reasonable  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  York,  a  plot  of  ground  suit¬ 
able  for  camping;  must  be  on  river  or  lake; 
rent  or  buy.  I).  BLEICIIMAN,  400  East  Ninth 
Street,  New  York  City. 


TWELVE  ACRES— Otsego  County,  N.  Y.;  large 
house,  barn,  well,  brook,  productive  land; 
1.500  feet  elevation;  mail,  telephone;  price, 
$1,200;  more  land  adjoining.  $30  acre.  BOX 
07,  Bunollen,  N.  J. 


54-ACRE  FARM  -Stock,  tools,  or  without:  half 
mile  from  village  and  school,  on  State  road. 
Owner,  MRS.  WOOLWORTI I,  Brainnrd  \  Y 


WANTED  —  Farm;  commuting  distance:  5  10 
acres;  0-room  house:  outbuildings;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8072,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


170  ACRES:  good  buildings;  stock  and  machin¬ 
ery;  cheap.  BOX  59,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 

FOR  SALK  -230  acre  farm,  near  ('liestertown, 
Maryland:  7  room  house,  4-room  tenant  house; 
large  outbuildings,  well  equipped  for  stock  and 
poultry:  silo:  electric  lights  in  house  and  barn: 
51)  acres  timber  land:  200.000  feet  good  timber: 
land  In  high  sta'*-  of  cultivation:  fruit,  grain, 
hay.  etc.:  near  church,  school,  sto-c:  on  milk 
route;  nearby  trucks  take  produce  to  city; 
$1.i.o(M)  cash.  ADVERTISER  8070.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Because  of  age  of  owner,  large 
farm  for  rent;  the  rent  can  apply  on  purchase. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8005,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COM  METRICS  FARM.  23 '/k  acres  for  sale;  first 
class  house;  barn:  good  soil;  fruit:  woodlot; 
send  for  description;  exchange  considered. 
ADVERTISER  8004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALK — Water  power  gristmill;  wheat  flour. 

roller  process,  buckwheat  flour  and  corn 
products;  stock  feed  exchange;  mill  doing  good 
business;  an  opportunity  for  a  miller;  onlv  those 
meaning  business  need  apply.  P.  O.  BOX  No 
232,  Millsboro,  Del. 


Miscellaneous 


EXTRACTED  CLOVER  HONEY,  f.  o.  b.  our  sta¬ 
tion,  60-lb.  can.  $12;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.30;  buck 
wheat  honey,  00-lb.  can.  $10;  delivered  in  3d 
postal  zone,  10  lbs.  clover,  $2.75;  10  lbs  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2.00;  5  lbs.  either,  $1.50;  verv  attract¬ 
ive  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — We  will  co-operate  with  any 
responsible  family  in  placing  with  them  ii 
suitable  Catholic  child,  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willingness  will 
produce  the  right  results.  Address  PLACING 
OT  T  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate,  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53, 
Rhlnebeck,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  CHOCOLATES  —  Delicious,  delightful, 
digestible;  honey  core:  chocolate  shell;  home¬ 
made;  $1  postpaid.  “ENDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  Universal  tractor  (Model 
I>);  in  A  No.  1  condition;  priced  with  plows, 
road  cart,  extension  rims,  cleats  and  lugs;  solid 
and  clutch  pulleys.  CHARLES  D.  KIRK.  It  D. 
No.  2,  Adona,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  hay:  carload  lots.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Choice  clover  extracted,  00  lbs  $U  50 
f.  o.  b.;  10  lbs..  $2.70:  5  lbs.,  $1.45;  12  lbs! 
amber.  82.20;  postpaid  3d  zone.  J.  C.  HICKS. 
Belleville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  -10  acres  good  land,  house  and  barn; 

3  miles  front  town  on  good  road:  for  quick 
sale,  $000.  E.  E.  RICHARDS,  Newport.  N.  Y. 

_l 


FARM.  10  acres;  0  cleared:  5-room  house;  fruit 
trees,  coops,  etc.:  clear  title:  good  place  for 
poultry  raising;  price  $2,300.  FRED  L. 
MAREK.  Dorothy,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  90  acre  farm:  11-room  house;  two 
barns,  outbuildings;  running  water;  two  or¬ 
chards;  well  improved  land;  on  good  road,  near 
town,  schools,  churches,  stores  and  railroad. 
ASA  ROTHENBERGER,  Pennsburg.  Pa. 

FOlt  SALE — $1,200  :  3  miles  north  of  Corry,  Pa., 
on  Findley  Lake  road,  on  two  mall  routes;  7- 
room  bouse,  barn,  poultry  house,  well,  fine  cel¬ 
lar;  Summer  and  Winter  fruit;  1  >4  acres  level 
and  very  productive  land:  close  to  school  and 
church;  on  two  roads;  one  eement,  now  under 
construction:  near  several  American  neighbors: 
just,  the  place  for  boarders  and  work  on  road,  or 
for  retired  couple ;  would  consider  trade  on  farm 
fully  equipped  and  with  timber,  priced  right  (as 
I  have  six  boys)  and  pay  cash:  write  full  and 
true  description:  mean  business.  Address  J.  E. 
Til R REX,  f'oiry.  Pa. 


20,000  two-quart  grape  baskets  for  sale  below 
market  price;  can  deliver  by  truck  within  a 
radius  of  75  miles.  If  interested  address  B  B 
CHASE,  Dover,  Del. 

HERCULES  engine,  l'/j  horse,  $50:  White  Lily 
power  washer,  $35;  new.  Wanted — Used 
milking  machine.  H.  VAN  KUREN,  Rummer- 
field,  Pa. 

WANTED — Two  modern  second-hand  tractors; 

also  plows,  harrow,  etc.;  must  be  warranted 
A-l  condition;  give  complete  description  and 
price  first  letter.  LLOYD  W.  SMITH,  Madison, 

HONEY— Clover-basswood  honey  of  finest  qua! 

ity,  with  a  flavor  surpassed  by  none;  00-lb. 
cans,  $11.00;  by  parcel  post,  prepaid  to  fourth 
zone  12  lbs.,  $3.00.  LONGFELLOW  BROS., 
Hallowell,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Following  tractors  and  equipment: 

Rnmely  Oat  Kill,  80-00  h.  p„  with  5  bottom 
10-in.  plows;  some  extra  parts  and  tools;  coin 
Plete.  $1,000.  Case  Model  A.  9-18,  perfect  con 
ditlon,  with  2  bottom  14-in.  Grand  Detour  plow 
and  10-ft.  Deere  cutaway  Rose  harrow:  complete, 
$900.  Bates  Steel  Mule  motor,  good;  otherwise 
in  need  of  some  repairs,  $250.  Corn  busker  Mc¬ 
Cormack.  8-roll,  like  new,  $050:  Grosso  sepa 
rater.  $500;  Gill  rye  thrasher,  $250:  De'awa>-e 
cream  separator  and  motor,  $100;  Babcock  tester, 
24-bottlc  size  and  meter  and  paraphernalia.  $75; 
Via  honey  milk  sealer,  $10:  carriage,  like  new. 
$75:  platform  top  wagon,  1  ton  capacity,  $75; 
Ontario  grain  drill.  12-hoe  $85.  C.  DRYSBALE 
BLACK.  Somerville.  N.  j.  Weeks  (lavs,  154 
Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Then  The  Colonel  Up  And  Said : 
"  Paint  Is  The  Cheapest  Thing  1  Buy” 
After  Which  He  Proved  It 


"He  pointed  ills  long,  slim  finger 
at  me  and  told  me  what  lumber 
costs  these  days.  And  nails.  And 
labor.  Then  he  showed  me  how  the 
house  I  built  for  $5000,  ten  years 
ago,  would  cost  more  than  double 
to-day. 

"Then  lie  told  me  iiow  I  paid 
every  year  $27.50  a  thousand  for 
five  thousand  of  life  insurance  pro¬ 
tection,  and  then  put  up  a  holler, 
because  it  cost  $25  a  thousand 
invested,  to  protect  tny  house  from 
5  to  7  years. 


"Figuring  at  its  present  value  of 
Jio.ooo,  or  what  it  would  cost  to 
build  that  house,  painting  costs  me 
only  $12.50  a  thousand.” 

By  Jiniminy.  the  Colonel  had 
me.  Paint  is  sure  enough  the 
cheapest  protection  or  insurance  I 
buy. 

If  it's  cheapest  for  me,  it’s  cheapest 
for  you.  To  which  remark,  let  us 
add  that  Lowe  Brothers  I’aint  is 
cheapest  of  all,  because  it  goes  farther 
and  costs  less  to  make  it  go.  Further¬ 
more,  it  has  the  lastingness. 


^Lowq  Brothers  Company 

510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Memphig 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 

Factories:  Dayton  Toronto 


SURE  POP  white  rice  corn  (old).  25  lbs.,  parcel 
post  4th  zone.  $2.05;  300  lbs.  here.  $22;  011  cob, 
$17.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

PURE  Vermont  mn pie  syrup,  $2.25  a  gallon. 
C.  W.  RICE,  Underhill,  Vt. 

EMERSON  three  gang  14-inch  bottom  tractor 
plows  in  excellent  condition;  price  $75.  J.  I. 
HERETER,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Second-hand  lime  spreader;  state 
price  E.  G.  HOOD,  Willhimstown,  Vt. 

FOlt  SALE — Three  hotbed  frames.  15x6  feet,  and 
six  sashes,  3x0  feet.  CENTURY  CLUB, 
White  I’lains,  N.  Y. 

DON’T  pay  too  much  for  yarn;  send  for  sam¬ 
ples.  0.  P.  CHANDLER,  New  Gloucester,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — One  390-egg  Cyphers  Incubators, 
one  4‘M)  I’aradise  brooder;  only  used  twice; 
considered  best  made;  best  offer  takes  them. 
FREDERICK  F.  ESTEY,  130  North  Salina  St.. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm  growing  grain,  suitable  poul 
try;  necessary  buildings,  tools  and  stock;  no 
agents;  $1,200  cash.  ADVERTISER  8040.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

’  .  '  1 

BUTTER  SCOTCH,  the  most  delicious  candy  in 
the  world;  absolutely  pure;  8(>r  pound,  post 
paid;  money  with  order;  extra  2c  for  free  sam¬ 
ple.  M.  HOLDEN,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

for  SALE — New  pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup  for  your  griddle  cakes,  $2.25  gal.;  extra 
nice  maple  sugar.  10  lb.  cans,  $2.50;  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRES¬ 

COTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

ASSORTED  chocolates;  home-made;  pure;  S5c 
Per  pound.  CHARLOTTE  A.  SNELL,  Medina 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  1.200  to  1,500  cork  brick,  now  or  sec¬ 
ond-hand;  quote  lowest  price  and  shipping 
point.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washington 
ville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Pneumatic  water  tank,  pump  and 
gasoline  engine  in  good  condition;  150  or  200 
gallons  capacity.  G.  K.  DAVIS,  Rumney  Depot, 

n.  n. 

CHOCOLATES  by  mail.  $1  a  pound.  COUNTRY 
KITCHEN,  'Weymouth,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  -Portable  sawmill  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  WM.  SNELL,  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 

3  HORSEPOWER  gasoline  engine;  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  $50.  MAIRS,  R.  D.  93,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

SAC  III  h  ICE  Reo  1917  two-ton  truck;  has  Bosch 
high  tension  magneto.  Stromberg  carbureter; 
recently  overhauled;  $350;  accept  good  cow  as 
part  payment.  MAIRS,  It.  D.  No.  93,  Suffern 
N.  Y. 

MANNS  power  bone  grinder,  Chas.  Williams  oat 
sprouter,  Newtown  giant  brooder  stove.  500- 
cluck  size;  all  in  good  condition.  JOHN  McKAY. 
Iloneoye,  N.  Y. 

I’l  RE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $2.50  per  gallon; 

maole  sugar,  $8  per  10-lb.  pail.  ROBERT 

OLIVER.  Craiglea  Farm.  Ryegate,  Vt. 

NEW  Oliver  2-bottom  14-inch  tractor  plow; 

cheap.  PETER  OLSEN,  Route  1,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

CHESAPEAKE  OYSTERS,  fresh  from  the  shell 
every  day;  prices  next  30  days  $2.50  gal.  for 
best.  No.  1  grade;  $2.25  for  medium;  4  to  5  gal. 
lots,  20c  gal.  less;  all  prepaid;  make  up  a  5- 
gal.  order  among  your  neighiiors.  Also  have 
crushed  oyster  shells  for  poultry  at  $1  per  100 
lbs.;  $15  ton;  f.  o.  b.  freight  station;  get  your 
neighbors  to  join  yon;  buy  in  ton  lots.  WM. 
LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Witte  log  saw;  practically  new; 

reasonable.  EVERETT  LOUN'SBURY,  Spring- 
dale,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Second-hand  Magic.  Standard  or 
Newtown  brooders;  large  or  medium  size;  good 
condition ;  state  price.  JAYr  HAMMOND.  Brv- 
den,  N.  Y. 


Nassau  Hospital,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  ““T/c.'.i,™ 

in  nursing  to  young  women  between  eighteen  mid  thir¬ 
ty-five  years  o!  age.  One  year  of  High  School  compul¬ 
sory.  Homelike  atmosphere,  good  table.  Allowance  of 
»lf>  per  month  and  text  books  furnished  after  probation 
period.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Superintendent. 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  moil,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wisli  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  wo  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


CHOICE  ALFALFA  Huy  now.  IRVING  HAW¬ 
KINS,  General  Delivery,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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|  The  Farmer  i 
|  His  Own  BuUder  | 

E  By  H-  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

E  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 

—  01  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

_  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 
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|  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  deport¬ 
ment  must  he  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  ordered  from  Wards  Poultry  Farms, 
Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  50  birds,  and  on  <  »<•- 
tober  4  sent  cheek  for  $200  which  came 
through  O.  K.,  but  birds  never  came.  Mr. 
Ward  could  not  send  pullets,  and  offered 
me  hens,  which  I  promptly  refused,  and 
be  agreed  to  semi  me  some  later  pullets, 
and  after  waiting  two  months  and  a  half 
I  wrote  him  it  was  too  late  to  make  them 
pay  for  themselves,  and  asked  to  have 
my  check  refunded.  But  from  that  day 
to  this  have  heard  nothing  from  them, 
although  I  have  written  four  times,  wired 
twice  for  my  money,  and  our  banker  drew 
on  them  when  the  interest  on  my  mort¬ 
gage  was  due,  and  the  draft  was  re¬ 
turned  with  notice  “no  attention  paid.” 
I  need  this  money  very  much  and  have 
already  lost  $4  interest,  so  if  you  can  in 
any  way  get  it  for  me  1  would  appreciate 
it  no  end.  Am  enclosing  one  of  their 
pamphlets  with  an  excellent  promise  in  it. 

Illinois.  B.  8.  b. 

This  complaint  speaks  for  itself,  and 
previous  reports  from  customers  of  \\  ards 
Poultry  Farms  indicate  that  this  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  way  these  gentlemen  con¬ 
duct  their  poultry  business.  Enough  said  ! 

In  August.  1920.  Emil  Weber,  Port 
Chester.  N.  Y..  desiring  to  purchase  some 
14-quart  peach  baskets,  communicated 
with  the  Farmers’  Supply  &  Booting  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn,  asking  them  to  quote 
him  prices.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
quotations  Mr.  Weber  drew  his  check  to 
the  order  of  the  Farmers'  Supply  &  Roof¬ 
ing  Co.  for  $28  50.  This  check  lie  trans¬ 
mitted  to  them  and  requested  them  to 
send  him  800  14-quart  peach  baskets. 
Much  correspondence  ensued,  and  Mr. 
Weber  made  a  trip  to  Bridgeport  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  baskets.  Repeated 
promises  of  shipment  were  made,  which 
were  never  fulfilled.  Both  Mr.  Weber 
and  I  are  subscribers  to  your  paper,  and 
in  fact.  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  taken  by 
some  member  of  my  family  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  A  few  days  ago  I 
suggested  to  Mr.  Weber  that  perhaps  you 
would  he  good  enough  to  assist  him  in 
recovering  his  money.  You  will  see  from 
the  foregoing  that  it  is  not  a  claim  of  Mr. 
Weber  against  this  concern  for  goods  sold 
and  delivered,  but  that  be  is  simply  en¬ 
deavoring  to  procure  the  return  of 
moneys  sent  to  them  for  goods  which  they 
did  not  ship.  Whatever  you  may  do  will 
he  gratefully  appreciated  by  Mr.  Weber. 

New  York.  c.  E.  w. 

It  always  is  our  ambition  to  adjust 
transactions  of  this  kind  amicably,  and 
we  wrote  the  Farmers’  Supply  &  Roofing 
Co.  twice  in  this  spirit.  No  reply  to 
either  letter.  We  fear  the  name  assumed 
by  the  firm  does  not  fairly  re  present  its 
purposes.  How  can  any  business  house 
hope  to  earn  or  maintain  the  trade  and 
confidence  of  farmers  and  treat  one  of 
their  members  in  this  manner?  It  was 
bad  enough  to  disappoint  the  customer 
when  he  was  depending  upon  the  baskets 
to  take  care  of  his  crop;  and  to  ignore 
his  demands  for  adjustment  afterward  is 
inexcusable.  Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bridgeport  will  do  well  to  .take  notice. 

Five  years  ago  we  listed  our  farm  for 
sale  with  1>.  B.  Cornell,  of  Great  Barring¬ 
ton.  Mass.,  through  the  deception  and 
misrepresentation  of  his  wily  agent.  .T.  J. 
Hooker.  For  five  years  he  did  nothing. 
We  had  nothing  to  indicate  that  Cornell 
ever  made  any  attempt  to  sell  the  farm. 
1  have  given  possession  to  another  party 
on  contract,  but  have  not  sold  it  or  given 
title  to  it,  and  any  time  Cornell  brings  a 
buyer  he  can  have  it  at  the  price  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  get  for  it.  Recently,  however,  he 
heard  I  had  sold  the  farm,  and  lie  has 
been  trying  to  scar**  me  into  paying  him 
$200  withdrawal  fees.  At  my  age  ‘this 
is  unpleasant,  and  I  ask  your  advice  in 
reference  to  it.  w.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

Our  advice  is  to  pay  no  attention  to 
Cornell.  He  has  no  claim  in  this  case 
al  all ;  and  even  if  the  sale  had  been 
made  and  title  transferred  lie  could  not 
collect  on  this  fake  scheme,  and  we  do 
not  believe  he  would  try  in  any  way  ex¬ 
cept  in  boisterous  demands  and  noisy 
threats.  Cornell’s  schemes  have  been 
strictly  on  the  fake  order  for  years,  and 
we  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case  where 
he  collected  these  fees  where  the  owner 
ignored  him.  But  tin*  only  way  to  avoid 
annoyance  from  Cornell  is  to  order  him 
out  of  the  house,  off  the  place,  when  he 
appears  with  promises  to  sell  the  farm 
for  more  than  it  is  worth.  He  does  not 
expect  to  sell.  What  he  wants  is  a  fee. 
A  dog  or  a  strong  cowhide  boot  would  he 
good  implements  to  have  around  when 


Cornell  or  Hooker  put  in  an  appearance. 
We  have  lost  patience  with  their  petty 
trickery. 

[  received  your  letter  a  few  days  ago, 
enclosing  check  for  $11.25  in  settlement 
of  my  claim  against,  the  railroad.  I  was 
very  glad  to  get  it.  for  I  had  given  n p  all 
hopes  of  it.  I  had  written  them  several 
letters  before  I  turned  it  over  to  you,  and 
they  would  not  answer  me.  I  see  through  , 
reading  Publisher’s  Desk  you  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  any  pay  for  your  trouble.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  check  for  $2  to  pay  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  January.  1928:  that  makes 
81  years  I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
have  given  $1  of  the  claim  money  to  tie* 
Salvation  Army,  and  am  going  to  send 
the  remainder  of  it  to  the  starving  chil¬ 
dren  in  Europe.  I  would  rather  they 
would  have  it  than  the  railroad,  .i.  M.  c. 

Texas. 

A  hag  of  peanuts  for  planting  was 
shipped  in  May.  191 S,  and  not  offered  for 
delivery  until  August,  1918,  when  the 
nuts  were  of  no  use.  The  claim  was 
promptly  entered,  but  absolutely  ignored. 
The  railroad  offered  $2.75.  the  amount 
they  realized  on  the  sale  of  the  peanuts. 
We  refused  it.  and  finally,  after  refuting 
several  trivial  and  petty  excuses  f<u-  ignor¬ 
ing  the  claim,  we  succeeded  in  securin': 
voucher  fog  the  full  value,  two  years  and 
nine  months  after  .shipment.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  the  subscriber’s  generosity,  and  this 
Spirit  of  passing  the  help  on  to  others 
more  needy  hears  out  the  Golden  Rub* 
fully.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  help  in¬ 
directly.  and  we  are  glad  our  people  cal! 
upon  us  for  aid  in  getting  justice. 

I  received  yours  of  tin*  8th  insf..  en¬ 
closing  check  for  $147.59  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  company.  That  was  certainly 
real  service,  as  I  was  unable  to  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of  them  but  argument,  and  1 
sincerely  thank  you.  As  long  as  1  am 
able  to  take  a  paper- 1  will  take  The  It 
N.-Y.  In  a  small  measure  to  show  that. 

I  appreciate*  it.  and  also  to  help  in.v  fel 
low-man  to  know  about  your  paper,  as  1 
have  done.  I  s"tid  you  11  names  for  otn* 
year  They  are  m.v  friends  or  neighbors : 
also  mv  renewal  for  three  years.  Total 
$14.  If  you  will  take  any  commission 
name  it  and  I  will  remit.  R.  a.  j. 

Arkansas. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  times  that  we 
become  the  recipient  of  favors  instead  of 
the  dispenser  of  them.  All  of  our  friends 
arc  not  able  to  come  hack  so  promptly 
with  such  a  liberal  material  return  for  a 
little  service  through  Publisher's  Desk, 
but  in  one  way  or  another  they  do  come 
back  every  day,  if  not  materially,  then  in 
other  ways,  to  gladden  the  heart  and  to 
encourage  the  work.  A  farmer  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  has  not  much  chance  in  a  dispute 
with  a  concern  in  another  State,  and  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  for  Publisher’s  Desk  to 
he  able  to  speak  for  the  justice  of  tin* 
farm  in  such  cases. 

Publisher’s  Desk  may  cost  you  some 
loss  of  revenue  and  some  criticism.  If 
surely  involves  work  and  responsibility, 
but  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the 
country  man.  Keep  it  up.  k.  at. 

New  York. 

If  anyone  thinks  he  can  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic  faithfully  in  a  public  way  without 
criticism  and  abuse,  not  to  say  occasional 
losses,  he  is  simply  without  experience 
and  faces  many  surprises  and  some  dis¬ 
couragements.  Publisher's  Desk  has  < Ivi i  1  y 
experiences.  The  biggest  rogues  have 
friends.  Some  of  them  are  in  places  of 
influence,  and  sometimes  they  indirectly 
share  the  plunder  in  other  ways  that 
may  or  may  not  be  subject  to  criticism. 
Every  crook  is  at  least  an  enemy  of  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk,  whether  he  has  come  in 
contact  with  it  or  not,  and  every  friend 
or  business  associate  he  can  influence 
will  share  his  sentiments. 

'  Nobody  cares  to  be  regarded  as  a 
knocker.  No  one  dislikes  more  than  we 
do  the  necessity  of  saving  disagreeable 
things  of  anyone.  When  crooks  leave 
country  people  alone  we  try  not  to  bother 
them.  We  let  many  shady  characters  g‘> 
unsea  (lied  because  we  either  are  not  sure 
or  do  not  have  the  proof  of  their  roguery. 
When  we  must  speak  it  is  not  to  injure 
them  or  <<>  chastise  them,  but  to  protect 
people  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  Publisher’s  Desk  lias  no 
pride  or  satisfaction  in  jumping  on  any¬ 
one.  but  it  must  be  confessed  we  have  no 
scruples  about  the  feelings  of  crooks  ami 
no  very  great  concern  about  their  pitiable 
pleas  of  respectability. 


A  repost  eh  was  interviewing  Thomas 
A.  Edison.  “And  you.  sir.”  he  said  to  the 
inventor,  “made  the  first  talking-ma¬ 
chine?''  “No.”  Edison  replied,  “the  first 
one  was  made  long  before  my  time — out 
of  a  rib.”- — Science  and  Inventor. 


70°  WARMTH  GUARANTEED- 

lUU,  c'«V(  .(JititidLl.  LVaV.V.b  •|Jj$|fi}( 

mm 

You  may  purchase  a  CaloriC  on  a  Money-Back 
Guarantee  that  it  will  heat  your  home  to  the  com¬ 
fortable  temperature  of  70°  in  coldest  weather. 

This  guarantee  is  the  definite  pledge  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  manufacturer  of  warm -air  furnaces  in 
the  world; — it  is  also  the  local  dealer’s  pledge  of  the 
buyer’s  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

The  CaloriC,  heating  by  natural  circulation  of  air, 
warms  every  room  more  uniformly  and  more 
healthfully  than  other  systems — at  much  lower 
initial  cost,  and  with  3^  to  3^2  less  fuel. 


The  CaloriC  is  a  superior  heating 
plant  for  the  cottage  or  larger 
dwelling  of  8  to  18  rooms.  The 
ideal  heat  for  old  or  new  homes.  127  Woodrow  St. 
No  pipes  to  freeze-— no  radiators 
only  one  register.  Installed  in 
one  day.  Over  125,000  users — 
many  in  this  state.  WriteforCa- 
loriC  book  or  see  nearest  dealer. 


THE  MONITOR  STOVE  CO. 

{The  Monitor  Family ) 

102  Yeara  in  Business 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Nearest  Branch  Address 
THE  MONITOR  STOVE  COMPANY 
Bush  Terminal  Sales  Bldg- 
132  West  42nd  Street  New  York  City 


l<©Tnr  M.VCO  1021 


HUI 1SOH  Haying  Tools 

(Formerly  Strickler) 


Make  a  Quick,  Clean  Job 
of  Every  Load 

A  Hudson  Carrier  in  your  barn  this  season  will  make 
quick,  easy  work  of  putting  away  your  hay.  These  Carriers 
are  simple,  extra  strong,  positive  in  action  and  easy  dumping. 
Used  with  either  slings  or  forks  they  pick  the  load  up  clean,  lift 
it  quickly  and  easily.  We  make  carriers  for 
steel,  cable  or  wood  tracks,  adaptable  for  use 
with  any  style  fork  or  sling. 

Ask  for  FREE  Catalog 

Get  ready  for  haying  now..  The  Hudson 
Catalog  will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid  for 
the  asking.  Shows  the  labor  saving  way 
best  suited  to  your  barns.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  little  it  costs  to  put  in 
the  Hudson  equipment  you  need  now 

Write  for  free  Cat&loft  today  and  we  w‘H  yrive 
you  the  name  of  our  doaler  near  you  or  nee 
that  you  are  Hupjdied. 


Insist  on  the 
Hudson 
Dead -Lock 
Carriers 


HUDSON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  817  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


JhneAicor^ 

Upward  .  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  iB  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  5075  B.inbiid*.,  N.Y. 


Green  Mountain 


w.-ii  it  V  E  S 

Stand  ?  WRITE  EO«  CIRCULAR 

The  Creamery  Package  Meg. Co, 
est  St.  Rutland.V 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  Succulent  Palatable  Vegetable  Feed 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer  Detroit,  Mich. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  'irpaitment  or  per 
word  Hind)  insertion,  paynhle  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscriber^ but  no  ilisplay  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nntnr  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  plain  cook- 
ing  and  to  assist  in  care  of  home;  electric 
conveniences;  near  village.  30  miles  from  Now 
York.  MRS.  S.  BOYD  DARLING.  Pleasant 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  reliable  and  experienced  middle- 
aged  single  woman  for  assistant  housekeeper 
at  the  ••Ranch  House”  on  an  tip  to-date  farm 
one  mile  from  Pottstown,  Pa..  3D  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  about  ID  single  men 
employed  on  the  farm  are  housed  and  fed  in  the 
most  refined  and  best  surroundings,  under  strict 
discipline,  with  all  conveniences;  very  few 
changes  in  the  past  ID  years  a  good  home  for 
the  right  person;  mention  experience  and  refer¬ 
ence  in  first  letter.  \ddress  LAUREL  LOCKS 
l  ARMS,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WANTED— Experienced  commercial  gardener  for 
permanent  position,  handy  to  town;  must  l>e 
single,  thoroughly  experienced  and  capable  of 
handling  men  and  growing .  all  vegetables  for 
market;  reference  required  from  last  employer; 
good  room  anil  board  furnished.  Apply  LAP  I!  EL 
LOCKS  l 'A RMS,  Pottstown,  l*a. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  rare  of  pigeons,  chick¬ 
ens  and  a  few  dogs,  on  private  place;  a  mid¬ 
dle  age  or  older  man.  not  married,  preferred; 
permanent  position  and  good  home;  within  fifty 
miles  of  New  Dork;  state  experience,  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  references,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  Address 
Al)\  ERTISER  8567.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  working  foreman  for  small 
dairy  on  private*  estate;  good  wages;  state  ex- 
perlence;  references  re-mired.  Address  R.  s. 
BALDWIN.  Woodbury.  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  take  care 
of  garden,  poultry  and  chores  on  small  Con¬ 
necticut  farm:  state  references  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  ADD  ERTISER  *603.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WA.x  TED — Reliable  woman  for  housework  in 
town.  ADVERTISER  8645,  care  Rural  New- 
D'orker, 


WANTED — Working  foreman;  75-acre  farm; 

competent  gardener;  knowledge  stock  and 
poultry;  single  or  married;  wife  board  help; 
producer:  personal  reference.  BOX  Hi,  Cannon- 
dale,  Conn. 


DA  ILL  pay  lf.it)  per  mouth,  house,  garden.  1  quart 
milk  tier  day,  in  Ivshels  potatoes  per  year, 
fuel  and  privilege  to  keep  rig,  liens,  etc.,  for 
man  that  can  operate  Korilson  tractor  ami  Cord 
ton  truck.  MR.  SMITH,  Room  1124  Tribune 
Building,  New  York  City. 


FARM  COOK  and  housekeeper’s  assistant:  Cats¬ 
kills;  board;  slate  salary.  DR.  PRIME,  37DO 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


DA  ANTED — Middle  aged  woman  to  help  do  house¬ 
work  on  farm;  three  In  family.  Address  NICK 
FUCHS,  Box  77,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  D’. 


MIDDLE  AGED  woman  as  general  houseworker; 

familv  of  three:  or  a  settled-down  couple,  man 
fur  garden  and  lawn;  no  objections  to  one  i-hild; 
line  apartment  with  all  conveniences;  only  those 
looking  for  a  good  home  and  reasonable  wages 
need  answer;  references  required.  KENDALE 
FARMS,  Asbnry  Park,  N.  ,T. 


WANTED-  Married  man  as  working  foreman  on 
small  farm,  Lake  Champlain.  N.  Y.;  wife  good 
butter-maker;  state  wages  and  experience. 
RODS,  235  53d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  Good  milker  and  experienced  farm 
hand,  capable  of  taking  charge  of  place  in 
owner’s  absence;  also  general  farm  hand  who  can 
run  a  tractor;  large  dairy  farm:  registered  Hid 
steins;  state  wages  and  give  references  in  first 
letter;  room  anil  hoard  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
8654,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  gardener,  one  who  under¬ 
stands  chickens,  for  season  front  April  1st. 
MRS.  J.  K.  P.  HALL,  Kidgway.  Pa. 


WANTED  -Neat  good  cook  for  hnly  and  two  in 
help;  good  place,  good  wages;  references  re¬ 
quired.  L.  C.  M.,  Brielle.  N.  J. 


MAN  for  small  farm  in  AVestchester  Co.  who 
can  handle  stock  and  do  all  necessary  work  in 
garden  and  fruit  trees;  good  home  and  living 
with  fair  wages:  won  Id  prefer  to  have  man  over 
ID  who  could  make  place  his  home.  Address 
MOORE,  R.  E.  D.  No.  1.  Peeksk ill,  N.  Y. 


AN  A  N  I  ED  April  1st,  honest,  reliable  single  man 
who  understands  general  farming  and  horses; 
$40  per  month  s-'d  hoard:  state  age,  reference 
ARTHUR  RUDOLPH.  Hector  N  Y 


Pi  'ULTRYMA  N— Honest,  single,  experienced 
hatching,  brooding,  production;  college  train¬ 
ing;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  8611. 
care  Rural  New-D'orker. 


POSITION  tis  superintendent :  thoroughly  under 
stand  breeding  all  kinds  of  thoroughbred  stock: 
certified  milk  prViduetion;  extensive  experience 
in  all  farming  am'  development  of  gentlemen’s 
country  places.  BOX  28,  Jolmsouville,  N.  Y. 


TWO  brothers,  21  and  22,  desire  position  on 
poultry  or  fruit  farm:  will  go  singly  or  to¬ 
gether;  with  mother;  general  farm  experience; 
give  particulars.  RUBIN  BLOOM,  North  Haven, 
Conn. 


STEADY  young  man,  21.  Christian,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  0,1  farm  nr  estate;  good  dry  milker  and 
teamster;  farmer  must  furnish  good  accommo¬ 
dations;  give  particulars  first  letter.  ADA' ER¬ 
TISER  8638  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  I’TENTION  —  Where  is  the-e  an  importunity  for 
an  experienced,  iciergetle,  reliable  married 
man.  no  children,  who  knows  how  to  work  and 
what  I  arm  work  is?  An  American  and  capable 
nl  going  ahead:  being  deceived  several  times.  I 
ask,  is  there  not  a  decent  propos’tlon  some¬ 
where?  l’lcase  stale  entire  proposition,  includ¬ 
ing  salary,  first  brier;  reference,  .1.  F.  Brown. 
Warwick.  N.  Ar.  JOHN  RUNNER,  Newton,  N.  J. 


I'ARATEU,  31.  single,  wishes  position,  either 
caretaker  of  commuting  farm  or  helper  to 
person  alone,  appreoia  I  lug  cmnpanii  tishlp.  where 
wages  may  be  put  Im-k  in  farm  to  advantage: 
«ny  congenial;  permanent  proposition  onnsbiered. 
AVrite  full  details  fur  prompt  reply.  ADVEK 
TISEK,  8643,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  job  on  farm:  has  Tttle  ex 
perienee:  $30  ni  nth,  board.  ADVERTISER 
0644,  care  Rural  New-D’orker. 


WA N'TED — Posl t Ion  as  working  superintendent; 

college  training;  thoroughly  understand  ra  sing 
of  all  farm  crops  and  animals;  vegetables  and 
flowers  under  glass  and  outdoors:  competent  man 
on  tractors  and  automobiles;  best  references: 
married:  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  8647.  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


DA’A  N'TED- -posit  Ion  as  farm  mechanic;  married; 

competent  man  on  operating  and  repairing 
tractors,  automobiles  and  engines;  best  refer 
cnees;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  ti-st  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  8648,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


(  REAMERY  MAN,  married,  desires  position 
April  I:  first  -class  olioes"  and  but  ter  maker; 
testing,  pasteurizing  and  homing  Grade  A  milk; 
ID  veins’  ex  ncricncc :  good  reference.  Address 
ADA  ERTISER  8641),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA  ANTED  Single  man,  also  a  married  man.  to 
work  oa  Orleans  County  fruit  farm:  state  vour 
age,  weight  and  lowest  price.  ADA'  ERTISE  R 
8610.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  Painter  and  paper  hanger  for  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  must  be  experienced  and  rePable: 
furnish  best  references  as  to  character  and  abil¬ 
ity:  permanent  position:  good  home.  Address 
ADVERTISER  8616.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  -Man  of  middle  age  to  work  light 
team  and  make  himself  generally  useful  in 
farm  department  of  large  stock  farm:  only  man 
of  good  character  and  steady,  reliable  'habits 
need  apply:  state  references,  experience  and 
wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  R.  AV.  ROBERT¬ 
SON,  Warren,  A'a. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  experienced  poult ryman  '  preferred; 
state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  8621, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  I  a  tally  of  three,  ages  3D  to  DO;  man 
to  work  on  farm;  women  to  manage  boarding¬ 
house  of  12  to  14  men:  refined  Protestant,  ac¬ 
customed  to  large  family  :  would  need  furniture 
for  4  small  rooms:  unusually  fine  location;  14 
mile  ears,  2  miles  city.  36  miles  Boston;  state 
salary  for  three,  all  particulars,  reference,  first, 
letter;  position  open  May  1.  ADA’ERTISER 
8627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  Supply  woman,  capable,  for  boys’ 
s-h  ol;  also  cook  administration  department; 
age  2.i  to  40;  salary  of  each  $D0  per  month  and 
home.  For  parti/uln-s.  SUPERINTENDENT, 
County  Training  School.  Lawrence.  Mass. 


WANTED  Night  watchman,  capable  and  reli¬ 
able;  also  assistant  farmer  who  is  an  A1 
milker:  gives  names  of  three  parties  worked  for 
first  letter.  SUPERINTENDENT.  County  Train¬ 
ing  School.  Lawrence.  Mass. 


WANTED  At  once,  married  white  man  with 
small  family  to  work  in  dairy  barn:  must  be 
good  milker,  willing  worker  and  able  to  hoard 
a  man  if  necessary.  BOX  68.  it.  K.  D.  1,  Belle 
Mead,  N.  J. 


AA'oMAN  wanted  for  gene-til  housework;  no 
washing :  small  house  w'th  all  improvements 
Apply  MRS.  T.  K,  T  A  FT,  P.  O.  Box  D22, 
Pornwnll-oii-Hudson,  N.  A'. 


1  HAVE  a  good  position  open  for  an  hones 
capable  farmer,  a  position  which  will  gro’ 
better  as  the  farmer  proves  his  worth.  A  DA’ Eli 


TIS E It  86 


care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IBM  KEK  E  b  PER  flood  cook;  in  country  town. 

M.  E.  LAMB,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

■ - — - — _ _ _ ) 

TEAMSTER,  married,  without  children,  on  farm 
in  Westchester  Co.;  niurft  milk  6  cows  in  an 
emergency;  wife  to  hoard  3  single  men  for  $30 
per  month  each,  and  paid  extra  to  care  for  their 
room;  new  cottage  with  modern  conveniences; 
light,  fuel  and  other  privileges.  Write,  atari  -g 
age,  nationality,  wages  wanted  and  send  copies 
of  references.  BOX  373.  Scnrsdale,  N.  A’. 

MARRIED  MAN  as  caretaker  for  small  garden. 

chickens,  etc.,  on  farm  near  Pawling, 
N.  A.;  entire  use  of  seven  room  house;  privilege 
own  stock.  Address  ROOM  00!)  34  Pine  Street 

New  York  City. 


FARM  HAND  on  82  acre  fruit  and  stock  farm 
six  miles  from  Mount  Risen,  Westcheste 
( omity,  to  milk  10  Jerseys  and  ^nsriil  fa*'ii 
work;  permanent  year  ’round  place:  good  board 
clean  beds,  bath;  homelike  placp;  pleutv  o 
iia-d  work;  our  day  starts  in  time  to  imisi 
milking  and  separating  by  seven  o’clock;  slat, 
wages  and  reason  for  leaving  last  eniplove 
fully.  L.  B.  WILSON,  62  Broadway,  New  York 

WANTED  A  working  superintendent,  on  a  farn 
m  the  middle  of  New  England;  a  tlioroug! 
knowledge  of  handling  thoroughbred  cows  re 
quisiie;  agricultural  college  training  as  well  a: 
practical  experience  preferred;  give  salary  re 

TlUn1,',.,  "ml  sizo  ,,f  family.  Addresi 

ADA  ER  USER  8609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


AA  ANTED  —  Potiltrytnan,  on  Long  Island,  coin 
nioreinl  plant.  Address  BOX  164.  Room  2D0-' 
110  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

AVANTED  Couple  for  gentleman’s  residence; 

man  must  lie  competent  gardener  and  farmer: 
wife  must  In-  good  cook  and  housekeeper  Write 
er  can  HENRY  KUNTZ,  2413  'Third  Avenue. 
New  York. 


WANTED  Position  as  superintendent  or  man 
tiger  of  poultry  plant  or  farm  where  poultry 
is  tin*  principal  factor,  by  an  American,  gradu 
ate  (  ornell  poultry  eoM’'se  l!t12.  (’oriiell  judging 
school  1918,  ’10.  '20;  over  10  years  of  practical 
cxiicriencp.  ADVERTISER  8650.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man.  American,  single,  wants 
work  on  a  poultry  farm  when*  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  the  business.  I. ESI. IE  AV. 
MENDI’.M.  713  Elmer  St..  A'ineland.  X.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN.  27,  position  on  good  practical 
general  farm  with  important  side  line  of  poul- 
try  or  hogs:  experienced:  want  a  good,  clean 
home.  ADA’ERTISER  8052,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


SITt  ATION  WANTED  Helper  and  companion 
pit-  single  gentleman  on  small  dairy,  poultry 
plant  o"  greenhouse;  sober:  no  tobacco;  relinb'e; 
congenial:  >•  ritblent  ial.  ADA'ERTISER  8651, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Position  by  an  American,  age  25, 
inn  fried,  tin  clriblren.  on  farm  as  working 
foreman  or  superintendent;  desirable  practical 
experience  in  general  fa-ming,  also  cattle  rais¬ 
ing.  taking  care  and  training  race  horses,  oper 
ating  Eivlson  tractor;  experience/*  in  repair 
work:  references.  Address  particulars  G.  A. 
BARY.  Owego.  N.  Y 


PRACTICAL  American  farmer,  married,  desires 
position,  such  as  manager,  foreman,  herds 
man.  dairyman  or  orehardist;  would  consider  a 
share  proposition.  Address  BOX  50,  |{.  p.  p. 
No.  2.  Brewster.  N.  Y. 


POI'LTRYMAN.  single.  experienced  in  all 
branches,  desi-es  a  position  on  a  gentleman's 
estate.  ADA  ERTISER  8657,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I’OI'hTRYVIAN  desires  position:  several  years' 
practical  experience;  single;  20  years  of  age: 
American:  high  school  graduate;  reliable.  Ad¬ 
dress  RAYMOND  ROGERS,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  .T. 

- - - - - i 

YO'  NO  MAN  (22),  agricultural  school  graduate; 

three  years’  practical  experience  in  every 
branch  of  farm  work.  ARTHUR  APPLE,  573 
AVest  191  st  Street,  New  A’ork  City,  N.  Y. 


POT  LTRA  MAN.  young,  single,  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  in  all  phases  of  commercial 
work,  including  incubation  and  brooding;  college 
training;  cnpalde  of  producing  results:  open  at 

. . tees.  ADVERTISER  8659,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


POl  LTKYAI AN  open  for  engagement;  Cornell 
inan;  14  years'  commercial  experience;  mar 
ried:  reference;  state  proposition  fully.  ADA’KK- 
TISKR  8674,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  young  man  desires  position  on  farm; 

earnest,  willing  worker:  money  no  object;  best 
O'  references.  ADA'ERTISER  8673,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOI  SEK  EEPER.  45,  respectable  and  reliable; 

capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of  large  estab-  ' 
lishinent :  experienced  cook;  clean  an/I  neat: 
Scotch  woman,  with  son  15:  good  fa  finer;  strong 
and  good-natured:  must  have  s  n  with  me  MRS 
SUSAN  SAXTON.  Sinclnirville,  N.  Y. 

*0.  NC  MAN,  single.  little  expert . •/•,  would 

like  position  mi  poultry  farm  from  March  15 
/in;  wages  and  particulars  am  r  "dated ;  can  give 
best,  of  references.  ADVERTISER  8671,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  superintendent,  married,  no 
children,  desires  position  on  private  estate; 
references;  20  years  in  last  two  positions.  W. 
GREER,  care  AiaeNiff  Co.,  54  Vesev  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER-FARMER:  agricultural  college  grad 
uate:  long  experienced  in  all  branches  /if  agri 
culture,  ADA  ERTISER  8667,  care  Rural  New 
r  orker. 


•  ,  . .  ■  i  J  ion  niaiii  , 

A . rienn;  married:  one  child;  thoroughly  ex¬ 

perienced  in  ail  branches,  fancy  or  commercial: 
sober,  honest  and  a  practical  man;  ten  years  hi 
one  position;  host  references  from  past  and 
present  employers.  ADVERTISER  8008,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SI  BE  R  INTEND  ENT  desires  position;  am  45 
years  old:  nni'-ied;  no  children;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  dairy  farming, 
including  crop  raising  and  hind  development! 
handling  help;  10  years  breeding  of  purebred 
Holstein  cattle;  have  had  experience  in  manag¬ 
ing  estates;  can  get  results;  enn  furnish  best  of 
reference  as  to  my  ability  and  character:  have 
been  manager  of  my  own  place  for  in  vea-s: 
there  are  plenty  of  men  looking  for  sip  "t  n- 
tendonf  jobs,  but  the  question  is:  are  they 
qualified?  If  interested,  would  like  a  personal 
interview.  BOX  35.  Unionville,  Conn.  ’Phono 
Farmington  Div.  13-14. 


A  01' Nt:  MAN  of  17  would  like  to  find  a  place 
with  up-to-date  New  York  State  farmer:  is 
interested  in  funning  and  wants  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  can  start  immediately  and  stay  the 
.tiMi,  atound  it  satisfactory;  wages  secondary 
consideration,  main  requirements  being  modern 
farm  and  good  surroundings.  R  KIN55ER  311 
Eighth  S t ret  t,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Boi  i/I  RAMAN  Working  manager,  married,  16 
years’  experience,  is  open  for  engagement  on 
modern  plant;  $100  and  lions.':  particulars  ap¬ 
preciated;  best  re nces.  ADVERTISER  *660 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EX  BE  K  HINGED  gcn.-ai  farmer,  married,  no 
children,  80  years  old;  wife  would  tie  willing 
to  do  light  work;  desire  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  or  run  small  gentleman’s 
estate;  prefer  Westchester  Unounty,  N.  Y  or 
Pennsylvania ;  nm  graduated  from  an  ’  agricul¬ 
tural  s-hol:  best  references;  would  consider 
reasonable  salary:  in  answering  ad  trive  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  8661,  care  Rural 
New- y  orker. 


•  ’  "  •  HI  li  I  iVlA.N, 


.  experienced,  desires 
position  oil  private  estate  where  faithful  work 
and  results  are  appreciated;  two  years  In  last 

Yorker"'  A,,VRRTISK1{  W<!3,  care  Rural  New- 


»  *  •  '  •  '  I  IV  I  r 


...  •  iuiiiik  man  neKireg 

position  on  poultry  or  fruit  farm:  desires  to 
learn  the  business;  lias  some  knowledge  of  poul- 

'efa'wn  ","1  typewriter.  ADA' EU- 

I  ISER  8662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


I'OR  SALE  100-ncre  farm;  running  water-  or¬ 
chard:  good  buildings:  location,  Glen  Mont- 

rrir  rr<j'V  ■  N;„  Y- ;  *3,000.  D.  E.  VOOR 

HP.ES.  Plainvllle,  N.  Y. 


I  ARM  FOR  SALE  si)  acre  farm:  30  acres  till- 

aide;  situated  6  miles  from  market;  600  hear¬ 
ing  apple  trees:  18-room  house;  new  cow  ban;  and 
silo;  10  cows  and  9  heifers,  2  horses,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try  and  tools.  Address  M.  E.  It.,  369  Derby 
Avenue,  Westville  Station,  New  Haven,  Bonn.  ' 

NKAV  YORK  STATE  FARM— 70  acres.  $2,000; 

MV  terms:  full  particulars  from  I,.  K.  DitAY- 
I  ON.  Mahnomen.  Minn. 


WANTED  Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  Institution  lor  Feeble-Minded ; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance,  with  op 
Port  unity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age, 
to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letch  worth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

— - - - - - A 

AVANTED-  Working  farmer  and  wife  on  50-acre 
farm  nt  Putnam  County,  New  York;  must  be 
experienced  and  handy  with  carpenter  tools; 
salary  and  profit-sharing  proposition  to  right 
man;  one  who  can  make  a  small  investment 
preferred.  Write  or  /till,  stating  age.  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  wanted,  references,  etc..  C  ROSEN¬ 
BAUM,  23  C’iiff  St..  New  York  City. 


AVANTED — -Miscellaneous  farm  help;  one  good 
dry-hand  milker,  one  man  to  handle  bulls,  one 
teamster,  two  general  farm  workers;  best  wages 
paid  to  reliable  young  men  who  are  willing  to 
work:  none  other  need  apply.  STRATHOLASS 
FARM,  Port  Chester,  N  Y. 


WANTED — -A  first-class  all  around  farm  hand; 

a  man  familiar  with  gasoline  engines  prefer¬ 
able.  ADVERTISER  8639.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  A  competent  farm  hand  on  a  small 
village  farm;  state  wages;  must  be  reasonable 
Address  GKO.  CHRISTIANS,  Cornwall  Bridge, 
Conn. 


AVANTED  -Young  married  man  as  assistant 
foreman:  must  lie  /'xperieneed  in  growing  veg¬ 
etables,  fruits  and  flowers  on  a  large  scale;  a 
gnat  opportunity  for  a  real  man:  state  qoalitl 
eat  tons  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  FRED 
G.  FEARN,  Danbury.  Conn. 


MAN  to  drive  private  ear  and  make  himself 
generally  useful  on  a  large  farm:  take  care  of 
lawns,  gardens,  etc.:  prefer  one  that  can  handle 
horse  and  operate  milking  machine;  house,  gar¬ 
den.  milk,  potatoes  and  fuel  furnished;  salary, 
$50  per  month.  MR.  GODLKY,  932  Tribune 
Building,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED  A  gardener:  one  who  understands  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  plants,  cold  frames;  good 
lining  to  the  man  to  work  on  percentage  basis. 
ADA’ERTISER  8641,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work:  $40  per  month. 

with  board;  reference  required.  M.  A  COL- 
B!  IN,  Hollis,  N.  H. 


Situations  Wanted 


PROG  RUSSIA' B.  efficient,  middle-aged,  married 
American,  with  long  and  successful  experience 
as  managing  foreman  highly  speeialized  com 
mercinl  fruit  farms,  open  for  position:  personal 
references.  ADVERTISER  8583.  care  Rural 
New  Y  orker. 


A  f)t  NG  MAN.  single,  wants  position  as 
Blatant,  gardener  on  private  estate;  exp 
enroll;  handv  with  tools:  reference;  at  lilic 
April  15:  state  wages  and  particulars  in  ti 
letter.  ADVERTISER  8598,  /-are  Rural  Nt 
i  orker. 


DOM  NON  wanted  by  working  superintendent 

estate;  25  years’  experience  in  all  branch 
of  farm  gardening,  registered  stock,  fruit  poi 
try  and  everything  pertaining  to  a  geiitbmiai 
place;  highly  recommended;  married;  one  dang 
rer,  living  home:  kindly  give  particulars  in  fir 
tetter.  ADVERTISER  8589,  cure  Rural  No 
j  orker. 


FARMER — Working  manager,  now  open  for 
position;  lifetime  practical,  scientific  exror- 
ience  all  branches  commercial  farming;  skilled 
breeder;  positive*  results;  shares  or  salary;  mar 
fled;  31,  Ail  dress  MANAGER,  25  127th’ Street 
Richmond  1  fill,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED— By  experienced  native  American  po¬ 
st!  um  on  small  dairy  or  fruit  farm;  good  home 
aii  inducement.  Address  A.  T.,  care  It.  S  Bald 
win,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

LX  BE  R1 ENCE1)  farmer  with  good  reference, 
married,  without  children,  wants  position  as 
foreman  on  a  small  private  estate:  is  willing  to 
board  one  or  two  men.  ADVERTISER  8612,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOI'LTRY.MAN.  married,  desires  position,  pri¬ 
vate  o-  /-oinnie-eial  olant:  experienced,  oh  pa- 
ole.  n r** t  class  proposition  only;  give  particulars 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8615,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTKD  -A  position  as  working  foreman  or 
dairyman  and  butter-maker  on  a  gentleman’s 
place  by  an  American.  50  years  old.  with  Mfe 
experience  with  live  stock  and  farming;  capable 
of  taking  entire  charge.  Address  G.  M.  B. 
R.  I).  No.  1,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


A  MI  I) DLL- AG  BD  MAN  wants  posit  on  as  fa  "in 
manager;  a  widow  preferred:  might  buy  in¬ 
terest  if  suited.  A.  KHTTR,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  By  man  (89)  work,  truck  garden, 
poultry  farm,  gra  in  and  coal  company :  go^d 
teamster;  Eastern  New  York  State  preferred. 
AI)\  ERTISER  8058.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  (2  8)  desires  position  on  dairy 
farm:  willing  worker;  two  years’  experience; 
must  make  good  wages  and  have  room  and 
board:  will  answer  all  replies.  STEWART 
THE  BN,  84  Charles  Street,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


DO  I  ETC  A'  M  A  X  with  the  experience  and  ability 
to  make  large  plant  pay  van’s  p.isitf  n  as 
working  manager;  expert  chirk  raiser  and  egg 
pro 'nee":  managed  one  plant  12  years;  living 
salary  and  profit-sharing  lias's  if  desired;  can 
lav  and  develop  new  plant  and  act  as  manager 
for  general  farming  and  frn't  in  connection  with 
I"  ult -v  plant.  ADVERTISER  8659.  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager;  life  experience  in  all 
branches,  purebred  cattle  testing,  feeding,  calf 
raising,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry,  general  rota¬ 
tion  of  all  crops,  modern  machinery,  hinders, 
♦hrashor,  gas  engine,  tractor,  auto  a"d'do  own 
repairs,  carpenter,  concrete  and  plumbing  work, 
priming,  spraying,  lawns,  drives  and  shrubs; 
successful'  in  handling  help;  American;  38:  mar¬ 
ried:  no  lainily ;  A-1  rofeveiices:  state  wages  in 
poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER  8675,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  -RosJtion  oil  private  estate  as  herds¬ 
man.  dairyman  or  assistant:  good  butter-maker 
and  calf  raiser:  also  experienced  poultr.vman: 
single;  age  37:  please  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars,  ADVERTISER  8660,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WAN’I’ED  Work  nil  a  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

single:  good  habits.  ADVERTISER  8664,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


lias  running  water, 
$6,000;  easy  payments. 
Rural  New-Yorker 


toil/'t  and  bath;  price 
ADVERTISER  8558,  care 


FARM— 140  acres 

Co.,  Pa.;  large 
incuts;  fine  lawn: 
houses  and  timber 


in  a  beautiful  section  Bucks 
14  room  house  witli  irnprove- 
wifh  or  without  two  tenement 
Homing  stream;  (wo  hours’ 


ride  from  New  York  City;  near  trolley  and  two 
towns  of  9,000  population;  10  miles  from  ’Tren¬ 
ton:  stock  and  Implements  if  wanted;  posses¬ 
sion  soon:  price  for  farm  alone,  $10,000;  a  bnr- 
gain  in  a  fertile  farm  and  fine  country  home; 
buildings  good  repair  and  painted,  could  not  be 
’or  $30  000.  Address  owner,  JOS.  D 
WILSON,  Route  l.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


DM.AWARD.  foi'NTY  dairy  farm;  310  acres; 
90  head  cattle;  ,j  heavy  teams;  now  occupied 

«ii  oo/!r  s!,l,e  /•"'"‘•'G  no  agents;  producing 
$11,000  milk  yearly;  with  all  stock  and  equip- 
menL  $25,000.  LEE  B.  GRANT,  Bloomviile, 

FARM — Wanted  to  buy;  any  size;  In  AVestern 

Connecticut  or  AVestchester,  Putnam  or 
Dutchess  counties,  of  New  York;  do  not  renlv 
unless  stating  full  pnrtieubrs  and  lowest  cash 
price  in  tirst  letter:  I  am  not  an  agent;  if  not 
on  State  road,  state  distance  from  it  C  O 
CARLSON,  P.  O.  BOX  238,  Fairfield,  Conn.'  ' 


COMMERCIAL  fruit  farm;  twelve  miles  to 
Providence;  2.500  apple  and  peach  trees,  most¬ 
ly  hearing;  pleasant  location;  strong  soil'  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  HARRY  BARKER,  North 
Scituate,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE-  -94-ncre  farm  or  Summer  home;  5 

miles  from  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.;  on  State 
••oji-i-  near  village  and  station;  mail  delivered 
and  telephone  in  house;  stock  and  tools;  prb'e 
$9, ,i(io.  For  further  particulars  write  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8637.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

et>l{  SAI-R - 108  !r,'reS,  Stock,  tools, 

s-*  acres,  stock,  tools,  $4,000.  NIELS 
CHRISTENSEN,  Alder  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  517.] 


OAKLAND  OWNERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OF  FRONT 
18  TO  25  MILES  PER  GALLON  OF  GASOLIM 
AND  FROM  8,000  TO  12.000  MILES  ON  TIRES 


SENSIBLE  SIX  SEDAN  IS  POWERED  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  44-HORSEPOWER,  OVERHEAD-VALVE  OAKLAND  ENGINE 


T^HE  Oakland  Sensible  Six  engine  is  of 
overhead-valve  design — a  design  clearly 
demonstrated  as  superior  by  its  use  in  all 
racing  car  and  airplane  engines.  The  cylin¬ 
ders  of  this  engine  afford  the  nearest  possible 
commercial  approach  to  the  ideal  combus¬ 
tion  chamber.  As  a  result  of  this  and  other 
Oakland  features,  the  Oakland  owner  enjoys 
more  miles  from  the  gallon  of  gasoline,  more 
power  per  pound  of  car  weight,  quicker 
getaway,  easier  hill -climbing  and  greater 
flexibility,  than  are  available  in  any  other 
car  at  anywhere  near  the  Oakland  price. 

Open  Car,  £1395;  Roadster,  $1395;  Four  Door  Sedan,  $2065; Coupe, £2065 
F.O.  B.  Pontiac,  Mich.  Additional  for  Wire  Wheel  Equipment,  £85 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COM  PANY 

Pontiac,  Michigan 


OAKLAND 

SENSIBLE  SIX 


ORGANIZED  EFFORT. — While  farmers  of  this 
country  have  their  1920  wool  clip  yet  stored  in 
warehouses,  awaiting  buyers,  wool  growers  of  Canada 
face  the  new  season  with  their  warehouses  empty, 
all  wool  sold  at  profitable  prices,  and  look  with 
anticipation  to  the  future.  The  reason  for  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  an  organization  in  the 
Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers.  Limited,  not 
only  capable  of  selling  their  wool  with  profit,  hut 
one  which  returns  to  the  individual  sheepman  great¬ 
est  possible  returns  on  his  wool.  This  organization 
is  the  central  agency  for  the  disposal  of  the  wool 
graded  and  baled  by  the  respective  local  and  pro¬ 
vincial  wool  growers’  and  sheep  breeders’  associa¬ 
tions  of  Canada.  The  organization  has  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $200,000,  divided  into  20.000  shares  of  $10 
each,  owned  by  the  actual  farmers  of  the  various 
provinces  of  Canada.  Wool  of  the  various  communi- 


ti>  the  coming  of  the  new  season’s  clip,  and  at.  profit¬ 
able  prices.  In  fact,  co-operation  has  swept  Canada 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  has  not  only  put  the 
sheep  industry  on  its  feet,  but  has  directly  been 
responsible  for  its  profitableness  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  treble  the  flocks  of  practically  every  section, 
as  witness  the  increased  volume  of  wool  produced. 

BEGINNING  THE  SYSTEM. — Co-operative  effort 
was  instituted  in  1914.  which  consisted  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  wool  growers’  associations  throughout 
Canada,  and  the  direction  of  their  efforts  in  produc¬ 
ing  good  wool  and  in  classifying  it  into  commercial 
grades.  That  first  year  206,129  lbs.  of  graded  wool 
was  handled  for  the  fanners,  while  the  following 
season  19  associations  handled  420.000  lbs.  The 
amount  has  steadily  crept  up  uptil  the  1920  crop, 
which  totalled  more  than  5.000.000  lbs.  And  right 
here  lies  a  good  hint  to  those  who  would  promote 


Canada,  but  more  so  due  to  the  fact  of  its  proximity 
to  the  buyers  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
This  house  has  a  capacity  of  4,000.000  lbs:  of  graded 
baled  wool,  and  it  is  here  that  the  business  of  tin* 
Canadian  sheep  industry  is  transacted.  Mr.  G.  E. 
O'Brien  is  the  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Wool  Growers  and  the  executive  officer  of  the 
farmers’  institution.  Some  12.000  farmers  marketed 
their  wool  through  this  agency  last  season,  prices 
ranging  from  00  cents  for  the  better  grades  down  to 
12  cents  for  the  low  grades.  The  entire  clip  was 
sold  out  by  the  middle  of  February  of  this  year. 

LOCAL  UNITS. — The  Pontiac  County  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association.  Quebec,  is  one  of  the  successful 
local  organizations,  of  which  C.  II.  Hodge  is  secre¬ 
tary.  “The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  co-operative 
marketing  of  any  kind,”  advises  Mr.  Hodge,  "is  to 
get  in  touch  with  those  who  have  the  articles  for 
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How  Canadian  Farmers  Marketed  W  ool 


Grading  Wool  at  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers ’  Central  Warehouse,  Toronto.  Fig.  211 


ties  is  assembled  in  local  grading  stations,  or  sta 
tions  serving  an  entire  province,  and  is  here  graded 
according  to  strict  rules  by  the  experts  of  the  Live 
Stock  branch  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

CHANGED  CONDITIONS.— Only  10  years  back, 
after  thoroughly  investigating  the  sheep  industry  of 
Canada,  the  sheep  commission  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  matter  of  improved  methods  of  marketing, 
reported  regretfully  that  “from  shearing  to  market 
no  country  in  the  world  handles  its  wool  in  a  worse 
manner  than  Canada.  As  far  as  the  wool  of  mutton 
breeds  and  cross  breeds  go.  we  do  not  know  of  any 
country  where  it  is  handled  in  such  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  manner  and  delivered  in  such  bad  condition.” 
Considerable  of  a  contrast,  as  against  the  present 
conditions,  which  permit  of  the  sale  of  the  wool  prior 


agriculture;  a  hint,  by  the  way.  which  some  of  the 
enthusiastic  Farm  Bureau  and  other  promoters  may 
take  home  and  use.  It  is  this:  If  you  wish  to 
develop  and  expand  agriculture,  to  make  farming 
attractive,  you  must  make  it  profitable  to  be  in  the 
business.  The  result  of  making  wool  marketing  a 
profitable  venture  did  more  to  expand  the  number 
of  sheep  flocks  in  Canada  than  all  the  glib-worded 
bulletins  fired  at  the  farmers  for  20  years. 

CENTRALIZED  WAREHOUSE. — The  wool  sales 
had  not  been  going  on  many  seasons  until  the  wide¬ 
awake  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Martin  Burrell, 
foresaw  the  urgent  need  of  a  centralized  warehouse 
where  the  sales  of  the  entire  Dominion  could  be 
handled  in  an  efficient  manner.  Toronto  was  selected 
for  this  house,  not  only  because  of  its  superior 
transportation  facilities,  leading  to  all  parts  of 


sale.  In  the  case  of  the  wool  marketing  this  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  demonstrations  in  shear¬ 
ing,  rolling  and  tying  of  fleeces,  etc.,  a  demonstration 
being  held  in  each  community  and  all  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  sheep  owners  were  invited  to  attend.  Men  not 
attending  were  called  upon  personally,  and  the  work 
explained  to  them,  sacks  and  twine  left  with  them 
at  the  same  time.  At  the  close  of  each  demonstra¬ 
tion  a  director  was  elected  from  those  present  to 
represent  that  locality,  these  directors  being  later 
endorsed  at  a  general  meeting  called  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  the  county  association."  Argenteuil 
County.  Quebec,  also  has  a  thriving  association,  of 
which  ,L  AY.  Gall  is  secretary- treasurer.  This  organ¬ 
ization  has  grown  from  a  few  scattering  associations 
to  more  than  25  local  units,  and  the  production  and 
sale  of  wool  from  10.000  lbs.  to  nearly  100,000  lbs. 
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r  H.  Graham,  secretary  of  the  Huntingdon  County 
association,  not  only  handles  wool  for  his  members, 
but  also  aids  in  the’  disposal  of  lambs  and  sheep. 
The  local  units  are  fast  growing  and  sheep  flocks 
multiplying  each  season. 

FARMERS’  BENEFITS. — -TV.  R.  Beach  is  active 
leader  of  the  work  in  the  Bedford  district.  "That 
farmers  are  benefited  is  particularly  noticeable  at 
the  grading  stations."  advised  Mr.  Beach  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  co-operative  work.  “Wool  from  one  particu¬ 
lar  farmer  three  years  ago  had  to  be  put  among  the 
rejections  on  account  of  the  seed  and  straw  in  it.  but 
the  wool  from  the  same  flock  last  season  graded 
uniform,  meaning  a  difference  in  price  per  pound  of 
about  35  cents  to  the  farmer,  this  being  due  to  a 
little  extra  care  being  taken  at  feeding  time  and 
proper  feeding  racks  used.”  The  work  in  Ontario 
is  under  the  direction  of  R.  W.  Wade,  secretary  of 
the  Ontario  Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  a  province¬ 
wide  organization  of  breeders  of  various  types  of 
sheep.  The  wool  is  assembled  at  the  fair  buildings 
at  Guelph,  where  experts  of  the  live  stock  branch 
grade  and  bale  the  wool  ready  for  market.  Possibly 
no  other  wool  association  of  Canada  has  worked  out 
better  organization  than  has  Mr.  Wade  in  this  one, 
which  has  an  excellent  system  for  handling  the  wool, 
such  as  sending  the  farmer  a  receipt  of  the  ship¬ 
ment.  a  check  for  $10  being  also  mailed  as  initial 
payment.  When  the  wool  is  sold  the  balance,  less 
cost  of  handling,  is  sent  to  the  farmer. 

METHODS  EMPLOYED. — The  method  employed 
here,  as  elsewhere,  permits  of  giving  each  farmer 
credit  for  the  amount  of  grades  he  produces  and 
disposes  of  through  the  association.  Until  final 
grade,  each  farmer’s  wool  shipment  is  figured  out 
on  basis  of  pounds  in  each  of  the  various  grades, 
and  his  check  covers  the  proportionate  sums.  Never¬ 
theless,  since  the  higher  grades  rule  in  market  price, 
there  exists  the  incentive  to  produce  the  best  possible 
wool,  and  thus  secure  the  greatest  price. 

WORK  IN  WESTERN  CANADA.—' The" growth  of 
co-operative  wool  distribution  in  Western  Canada, 
especially  in  the  three  prairie  provinces,  has  been 
even  more  pronounced,  since  here,  in  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta,  there  exist  wide  areas  of 
land  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry,  already  prepared 
by  Nature  with  a  coat  of  succulent  prairie  grass, 
which  makes  for  economic  wool  and  mutton  produc¬ 
tion  at  small  expense.  In  Alberta  especially,  as  well 
as  in  sections  of  the  other  two  provinces,  the  Winter 
is  mild  enough  to  permit  of  wintering  sheep  on  the 
open  range,  sheltered  by  a  straw-stack  lean-to  oi 
shack.  During  lambing  season  the  lambs  are  born 
in  special  hospital  buildings.  In  1015  .T.  F.  Booth, 
market  and  co-operative  commissioner  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Department  of  Agriculture,  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  sheepmen:  “We  will  organize  a  co-operative 
movement  for  the  handling  of  the  wool  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  if  you  farmers  will  ship  your  wool  in." 
The  department  simply  acted  as  the  agency  for 
gathering  together  the  wool  of  all  farmers  who 
wished  to  participate.  This  work  has  now  been 
taken  over  locally  by  the  f-  mors  themselves,  so 
strong  has  become  the  movement,  the  marketing  be¬ 
ing  done  through  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool 
Growers,  Limited.  Whereas,  for  the  season  of  1014- 
15_  <ask;iTcn'e\\  a'lT  T.aTi  1 70  farmers  shipping  in  wool, 
representing  (10.000  lbs.,  in  1010  there  were  ’.105.  with 
a  total  of  555.000  lbs.,  while  1030  saw  this  expand 
to  more  than  a  million  pounds.  Co-operative  effort 
has  certainly  placed  the  Western  Canada  sheep  on 
a  firm  and  profitable  foundation. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  BUSINESS. — P.  G.  Coop, 
provincial  co-operative  wool  agent  for  Manitoba,  re¬ 
ports  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep 
owners  who  market  rlieir  wool  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  channel.  “The  grading  system  has  had  a  marked 
effect,  upon  the  quality  of  the  wool."  remarked  Mr. 
Coop,  “and  graders,  as  well  as  grades,  uphold  the 
belief  that  the  educational  work  in  this  connection 
is  doing  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  revenue  derived  by  the  sheep  owners  from 
the  sale  of  wool.  In  former  years,  when  wool  was 
sold  at  a  flat  rate,  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
wool  in  a  clean  condition  and  avoiding  the  tying 
with  binder  twine,  as  well  as  mixing  the  black  and 
tan  with  the  white  and  tags,  locks  and  pieces,  seedy 
and  dead,  with  higher  grades,  was  not  appreciated, 
and  resulted  in  a  serious  loss  in  revenue  to  the 
farmer  and  a  serious  wastage  of  a  product  so  much 
in  demand.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  wool  sold 
under  the  co-operative  system  has  on  an  average 
brought  a  very  much  higher  price  than  could  have 
been  obtained  by  the  farmer  selling  to  the  local 
buyers.  The  fact  is  quite  evident  to  the  sheep 
owners,  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  numbei  of 
patrons.”  The  Southern  Alberta  Wool  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  markets  a  million  pounds  of  wool  annually 
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for  members.  Approximately  150.000  sheep  are  win¬ 
tered  in  the  district  near  the  international  boundary 
line,  where  but  a  few  grazed  a  few  years  ago.  Thus, 
to  increase  sheep,  insure  the  profits. 

EARL.  W.  GAGE. 


Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes 

Part  II 

IDEAL  STORAGE. — The  ideal  storage  is  said  to 
be  a  frost-proof  building  with  a  glass  roof  and 
windows  that  may  be  opened  to  admit  air.  but  it  is 
our  experience  that  results  can  be  obtained  in  any 
warm,  light  room  that  is  available.  This  is  more 
of  a  problem  for  the  grower  for  early  market  on 
account  of  the  cold  weather  of  March  and  April. 
We  think  the  tray  system  will  be  preferred  to  that 
of  spreading  the  seed  upon  the  floor,  as  it  allows  a 
better  circulation  of  air,  and  saves  the  labor  of  pick¬ 
ing  them  up  again,  not  to  mention  the  economy  in 
space.  The  trays  we  are  using  were  made  on  the 
farm  with  a  power  rip  saw.  out  of  some  choice  bits 
of  pine  and  elm  slab  wood.  They  are  20  in.  by  30  in., 
about  3  in.  deep,  with  corner  posts  0  in.  high,  so  that 
when  the  trays  are  corded  up,  corner  to  corner, 
there  will  be  a  3-in.  air  space  between  the  layers 
of  potatoes.  The  material  for  the  sides  is  pine,  and 
is  sawed  1  in.  thick :  the  spaced  slats  for  the  bottom 
may  be  pine:  it  may  be  a  wire  screen,  but  for  sake 


of  stability  we  like  the  pine.  The  corner  posts  ai’e 
of  the  elm,  and  are  1  %  in.  square.  The  uncut 
tubers  are  to  be  placed  seed  end  up  like  eggs  in  a 
crate,  one  layer  to  a  tray,  and  the  trays  may  be 
corded  up  as  high  as  they  will  receive  light  from 
the  windows.  When  the  cellar  has  been  so  cold  the 
eyes  have  not  started  the  drawing  of  the  curtains 
will  hasten  the  process,  but  the  sprouts  which  start: 
in  the  light  will  be  more  stocky  than  those  that  come 
out  iii  the  dark.  The  length  found  to  be  most  desir¬ 
able  is  from  one-half  inch  to  iy2  in.  It  does  not 
seem  necessary  or  wise  to  keep  these  tubers  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  for  the  greening  and  tough¬ 
ening  process  will  be  brought  about  before  the  win¬ 
dow.  For  the  average  busy  farmer  it.  would  mean 
considerable  inconvenience,  and  it  is  to  be  remem 
bered  that  daylight  is  also  sunlight  in  a  modified 
form. 

CHOICE  OF  VARIETY. — I  suppose  the  best  va- 


A  Canadian  Wool  Storage  Warehouse.  Fig.  213 


riety  of  seed  to  use  will  vary  with  different  soils. 
We  selected  the  Irish  Cobbler,  because  it  has  done 
so  well  for  Long  Island  growers,  and  we  believed 
their  soil  to  be  much  like  ours,  a  dark  brown,  sandy 
loam.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have  done  veil  for 
us  in  both  yield  and  quality,  yet  some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  with  a-  little  heavier  soil  complain  of  getting 
but  two  potatoes  in  the  hill  of  this  variety.  The 
stock  with  which  an  early  grower  comes  into  com¬ 
petition  is  largely  of  very  good  quality,  white,  thin- 
skinned  and  round,  and  it  would  seem  that  unless  lie 
knows  his  local  trade  prefers  the  red  skin,  he  would 
do  well  to  make  his  product  as  near  to  that  standard 
as  possible.  When  selecting  his  seed  he  should  look 
for  the  tuber  of  immature  growth,  where  the  skin 
rubs  slightly  in  digging,  another  secret  of  getting  a 
good  yield :  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  if  this  growth 
has  been  checked  by  blight  as  long  as  the  seed  shows 
no  effects  of  the  dry  rot.  The  early  potato  seems 
bound  to  blight  in  the  warm,  muggy  weather  of  the 
first  part  of  August,  and  it  is  the  grower’s  business 
to  get  there  first  with  the  best  methods  of  spraying 
and  cultivation  that  he  can  command. 

EARLY  PLANTING.— Also  there  will  be  days  in 
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the  first  part  of  April  when  the  weather  seems  like 
May,  or  what  we  expect  of  May,  that  he  will  be 
sorely  tempted  to  move  those  trays  of  sun  sprouts 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  lot  and  begin.  He  will  need 
to  call  to  mind  very  forcibly  the  Spring  of  1010, 
when  there  was  a  blizzard  on  April  20.  We  often 
plant  the  Maine  Cobblers  before  the  eyes  have  de¬ 
veloped  with  fur  mittens  on  our  fingers,  but  look  out 
for  the  sun  sprout;  that  half-inch  of  bottled-up 
energy  is  fully  prepared  to  produce  leaves  on  such 
short  notice,  and  potatoes  10  days  earlier  than  the 
local  market  expects.  mrs.  f.  h.  t;:xger. 


Potato  Scab ;  Pedigreed  Seed 

Five  years  ago  last  Fall  I  broke  up  a  piece  of  sod 
ground  that  had  never  before  been  plowed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  I  put  on  light  sowing  of  lime  and  had  it 
thoroughly  disked,  and  planted  with  corn,  potatoes  and 
melons,  raising  a  good  crop  of  all.  Potatoes  showed 
seme  scab,  although  I  planted  seed  that  looked  perfectly 
clean.  I  treated  same  with  formaldehyde  and  sprinkled 
powdered  sulphur  over  all  cut  pieces.  I  put  in  same 
crops  the  following  Spring,  changing  location  of  corn 
and  potatoes  and,  as  in  the  previous  season,  had  a  fine 
crop,  but  potatoes  very  scabby.  A  year  ago  last  Fall  I 
sowed  rye  on  whole  piece  and  had  a  good  stand,  and  the 
following  Spring  plowed  it  under,  put  in  potatoes,  but 
they  turned  out  with  almost  an  extra  amount  of  scab, 
if  it  were  possible.  Lime  and  commercial  fertilizer  only 
dressing  used,  except  in  the  first  year  a  light  applica¬ 
tion  of  cow  manure.  What  course  should  I  pursue  in 
effort  to  rid  this  land  of  scab?  I  am  prepared  toiet  this 
land  lie  idle  for  several  years  if  advisable.  What  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  advantage  in  planting  certified  seed  po¬ 
tatoes?  J.  G.  WOODS. 

IIE  germs  which  are  responsible  for  the  scab 
disease  are  found  not  only  on  the  seed  pieces 
but  also  in  the  soil.  Some  soils  are  badly  infested 
with  them  When  they  are  in  the  soil  of  course  treat¬ 
ing  the  seed  will  not  prevent  scab.  The  treatment 
may  kill  the  germs  found  on  the  seed  pieces,  but  the 
new  crop  may  be  infected  from  the  soil,  so  long  as  it 
is  filled  with  the  germs.  We  think  this  soil  was 
infected,  and  that  the  manure  and  lime  made  the 
germs  more  active.  That  seems  to  account  for  the 
scabby  potatoes.  Sulphur  used  fi'eely  in  the  drill  or 
hill  will  usually  help  to  reduce  the  amount  of  scab, 
but  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the  soil  is  to  plant 
other  crops,  like  corn  or  cabbage,  for  several  years, 
ard  stop  using  lime.  Manure  usually  increases  the 
trouble  from  scab  when  the  germs  are  in  the  soil,  but 
most  chemical  fertilizers  will  not  do  so. 

The  advantage  of  planting  certified  seed  is  much 
the  same  as  that  claimed  for  purebred  stock.  You 
get  the  advantage  of  good  qualities  inherited  from 
good  ancestors,  and  passed  along  to  the  offspring. 
The  “pedigreed”  seed  has  been  for  several  years 
selected  from  the  strongest  and  most  reliable  plants. 
The  weak  ones  and  those  giving  poor  yields  are  re¬ 
jected.  Tubers  from  a  potato  plant  will  produce 
other  plants  much  like  the  parent,  and  thus  when  the 
inferior  plants  are  culled  out  and  “seed"  taken  only 
from  the  best  plants,  you  stand  a  better  chance  of 
producing  a  larger  and  more  uniform  crop.  That  is 
the  theory  of  “pedigreed  seed." 


Fine  Manure  for  the  Garden 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  when 
to  spread  manure  for  gardening.  One  advises  to  let  it 
stand  in  the  open  during  tin1  Winter  and  spread  it  in 
the  Spring,  and  then  turn  it  under,  or  plow  first,  then 
spread  and  barrow  in.  Others  advise  spreading  in  the 
Winter  and  turning  under  in  the  Spring.  I  have  a  com¬ 
bination  of  hog.  cow  and  horse  manure,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  have  it  in  the  yard  covered  over  with  boards. 

Cresskill,  N.  .T.  d.  d.  m. 

OR  garden  culture  we  think  it  best  to  make  the 
manure  as  fine  as  possible  and  harrow  or  rake 
it  in  after  plowing.  For  farm  work  it  usually  pays 
best  to  haul  the  manure  away  from  the  barn  each 
day  and  spread  directly  on  the  ground — to  be  plowed 
under  in  Spring.  This  saves  labor  by  doing  the  work 
at  a  time  when  there  is  least  to  do,  and  thus  avoiding 
it  in  the  rush  of  Spring  work.  The  manure  never 
contains  more  plant  food  than  when  it  is  first  made, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  washed  out  or  leached  this  may 
better  be  done  out  where  the  crops  are  to  grow.  Mu 
r.ure  for  the  garden  is  different.  The  garden  crops 
are  expected  to  make  a  quick,  rank  growth,  and  in 
order  to  give  that  the  plant  food  must,  be  soluble  and 
quickly  available.  For  that  reason  a  compost  heap 
may  well  be  used  to  ferment  the  manure.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  plant  food  may  be  lost  through  this 
process,  but  what  there  is  left  is  more  available,  and 
the  coarse  manure  is  broken  up  and  made  fine. 
Where  manure  and  sods  or  old  trash  are  piled  to¬ 
gether  with  a  little  lime,  fermentation  starts,  and  the 
pule  is  well  heated  or  cooked  through  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  In  the  Spring  the  pile  will  be  smaller  and 
the  manure  may  be  spread  almost  like  soil  or  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizer.  We  think  it  better  to  spread  this  fine 
manure  after  plowing  and  harrow  it  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  soil.  Coarse  manure  is  better  plowed  un¬ 
der;  it  cannot  be  well  worked  in  with  a  harrow. 
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The  Possibilities  of  Ch  emical  Food 


(There  was  printed,  on  page  219,  an  article  by  Dr. 
It.  I..  Ruse  on  chemical  food.  I)r.  Rose  took  the  position 
that  while  the  chemists  may  be  able  to  produce  syn¬ 
thetic  food,  such  production  cannot  compete  with  the 
ordinary  process  of  nature.  We  now  have  the  following 
article  by  Dr.  Carl  I..  Alsberg.  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Chemistry.] 

THINK  the  farmers  of  the  country  need  not.  cer 
tainly  for  many  generations  to  come,  fear  .ser¬ 
iously  that  the  chemists  will  put  the  agriculturists 
forever  out  of  business.  The  chemist  has  not  as  yet 
succeeded  in  producing  artificial  food  without  the 
intervention  of  agriculture,  and  there  is  no  imme¬ 
diate  prospect  that  he  will  do  so  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Even  the  production  of  butter  substitutes  is 
in  no  sense  synthetic  chemistry,  since  the  materials 
from  which  they  are  made,  peanut  oil.  cocoanut  oil 
sfearine,  cottonseed  oil  and  other  oils,  are  all  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  even  though  one  of  them,  cocoanut 
oil,  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  though  it 
i>  produced  in  the  island  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  namely,  the  Philippines.  These  are  the 
largest  cocoanut  producers  of  the  world. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  the  Orient  a 
product  somewhat  resembling  milk 
superficially  has  been  produced  by 
grinding  Soy  beans  with  water  between 
burrstones.  and  I  have  also  heard  that 
Prof.  Carver  has  produced  a  similar 
product  from  peanuts.  There  is  not.  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  any  commercial 
production  of  this  particular  article  on 
any  scale.  Moreover,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  which  any  expert  in  nutrition 
can  easily  give  you.  such  an  article  is 
in  no  sense  a  complete  substitute  for 
milk,  although  to  be  sure  it  has  a  high 
food  value.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  an 
article  produced  by  synthetic  chemis¬ 
try.  The  farmer  has  to  raise  the  pea¬ 
nuts  or  the  Soy  beans  from  which  it  is 
produced. 

Essentially  what  the  farmer  does 
when  he  produces  his  crop  is  to  store 
in  the  crop  the  sun's  energy  which  im¬ 
pinges  upon  his  cultivated  land  during 
the  growing  .period  of  the  crop.  In 
other  words,  the  growing  of  food  re¬ 
quires  energy.  The  chemist,  could  not 
make  foods  synthetically  without  a 
source  of  free  energy.  The  only  sources 
available  to  him  other  than  agricul¬ 
tural  or  forest  products  would  be  coal 
and  water  power.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  supply  of  these  avail- 
abb'  from  other  purposes  is  entirely  too 
small  to  make  any  considerable  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  world’s  requirement 
of  energy  in  the  form  of  food.  Until 
some  one  invents  a  more  eflieient  ma¬ 
chine  than  the  chlorophyll  of  the  leaves 
of  green  plants  to  store  the  energy  con¬ 
tained  in  the  sun’s  radiation  1  think 
the  farmers  of  the  world  need  not  fear 
seriously  the  competition  of  chemists. 

That  a  more  efficient  energy-storing 
machine  than  the  green  plant  can  be 
devised  seems  at  the  present,  time  alto¬ 
gether  unlikely.  So  long  as  this  is  so, 
agriculture  is  safe.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  conditions  you  fear  is  to 
be  found  in  the  production  of  proteins  by  yeast,  from 
ammonium  sulphate  and  fermentable  sugars  during 
the  war  in  Germany.  You  may  have  read  that  the 
waste  sulphite  liquors  of  the  paper  pulp  mills,  which 
contain  fermentable  sugar,  were  there  treated  with 
ammonium  sulphate  from  the  by-product  coke  ovens 
and  fermented  with  yeast.  The  product  was  yeast 
very  rich  in  protein,  which  was  used  for  cattle  feed 
and  alcolrol  which  was  used  for  chemical  and  mili¬ 
tary  purposes.  This  process  then  produced  cattle 
food  in  the  form  of  yeast  without  apparently  the 
intervention  of  the  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
sugar  which  the  yeast  used  as  its  source  of  energy 
was  derived  from  wood,  a  product  grown  upon  land. 
The  energy  stored  in  the  sugar  of  the  wood  came,  of 
course,  through  the  trees'  green  leaves  from  tin* 
sun’s  radiation.  The  ammonium  sulphate  used  came 
from  coal,  which  in  the  last  analysis  is  also  a 
product  of  the  land  ages  ago  in  the  carboniferous 
period,  when  the  plants  grew  that  formed  the  coal 
deposits. 

I  think,  therefore,  you  are  quite  safe  in  assuring 
your  readers,  though  it  may  be  possible  to  produce 
foods  of  a  different  character  from  what  we  use  at 


tion.  I  am  not  writing  an  advertisement,  but  just 
passing  along  a  good  thing.  That  open  spring  would 
not  he  where  it  is  if  the  underground  stream  had 
not  met  an  obstruction  that  prevented  its  further 
progress  beneath  the  surface,  and  in  order  to  use 
this  spring  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  let  it  remain 
at  that  precise  spot,  but  form  an  artificial  outlet  for 
the  water  where  it  is  needed. 

ITOW  THE  WORK  IS  DONE.— While  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  install  this  economical  and  sanitary 
system  of  utilizing  the  spring,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
explain  it  in  an  understanding  way.  Beginning  at 
the  point  near  the  buildings  where  ithe  water  is 
needed,  dig  a  ditch  or  trench  up  to  and  right  through 
the  spring,  and  don't  he  afraid  that  you  are  going 
to  lose  your  spring.  If  the  spring  is  of  a  considerable 
extent  it  may  be  necessary  to  dig  some  branches  or 
Y’s  through  the  springy  spot.  This  trenching  need 
or  9  ft.  deep,  as  the  running  water 
If  the  bottom  in  the  spring  tract  is 
soft  use  boards  to  lay  the  3-in.  tiles  on. 
The  joints  of  these  tiles  ought  not  to 
fit  very  tight.  This  tiling  should  ter¬ 
minate  right  where  the  hard  ground 
that  caused  the  spring  to  be  here  is 
located,  and  through  which  the  trench 
has  been  dug.  These  trenches  over  the 
tile  can  now  be  filled  in  with  a  foot  or 
more  of  gravel,  and  then  completely 
filled  with  earth  to  the  general  surface 
level.  Now  this  spot  will  always  be 
dry  land,  and  in  short  time  one  would 
not  believe  that  a  spring  ever  existed 
there.  After  the  spring  water  has  been 
running  through  this  gravel  and  tile 
system  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to 
drive  out  all  loose  sand  and  silt,  iron 
piping  can  he  laid  in  the  trench  to  the 
buildings,  the  end  at  the  spring  enter¬ 
ing  the  tile  for  a  few  inches.  Some¬ 
times  I  place  a  coarse  screen  over  the 
end  of  this  pipe,  but  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  upper  end  of  each  tile  line 
is  covered  carefully  with  a  brick  or  flat 
stone.  Where  the  pipe  enters  the  tile 
a  solid  dam  of  clay  is  placed.  That 
will  cause  the  water  to  run  through 
the  pipe  line.  Now  we  have  moved  the 
outlet  of  this  spring  and  given  it  an¬ 
other  location.  If  the  flow  from  the 
spring  is  of  considerable  volume,  an 
overflow  can  lie  arranged  just  above  the 
place  where  the  pipe  enters  the  tile  by 
using  a  Y  placed  at  a  45  degree  angle, 
and  connecting  with  some  other  drain 
or  outlet,  this  to  take  care  of  the  water 
if  it  comes  at  times  faster  than  the 
pipe  can  take  it.  (See  Fig.  212.) 


A  Veteran  Nete  England  Gardener  and  His  Garden  Friends.  Fig.  21 Jt 


year.  There  are  plenty  of  these  old  gardens  which 
have  produced  crop  after  crop  for  200  years — and 
this  year’s  crop  will  be  best  of  all.  It  is  the  soil — 
and  the  gardener — men  like  Mr.  Fiske — who  know 
how  to  do  it.  He  has  lived  all  his  life  at  Grafton. 
Mass.  He  is  a  member  of  Worcester  Grange,  and 
all  the  prominent  agricultural  societies,  lie  says  he 
joined  the  Worcester  County  Society  in  1S56,  when 
It!  years  old,  using  the  money  obtained  as  a  premium 
on  a  pair  of  steers.  Mr.  Fiske  has  lived  a  long  and 
useful  life,  and  he  still  excels  as  a  gardener. 


PERMANENT  VALUE.—' This  is  not 
only  a  very  interesting  work,  but  when 
rightly  done  is  of  great  value,  r  have 
no  patent  on  this  method  of  harnessing 
up  the  spring,  and  am  willing  to  give 
further  explanation  if  necessary.  With 
this  system  the  spring  cannot  be  fouled, 
as  the  water  is  filtered  through  the 
gravel  before  it  enters  the  tiles.  In 
fact,  a  pure  water  supply  from  this 
spring  has  been  insured  for  all  time, 
and  the  spring  tract,  rendered  fit  for  cultivation  or 
pasture.  If  the  conditions  permit  sometimes  I  dig 
a  trench  to  take  the  water  from  the  spring  off  to  one 
side  or  away,  so  as  not  to  he  obliged  to  work  when 
the  water  is  running;  and  after  the  job  is  completed 
this  is  all  filled  in  so  as  to  throw  all  the  water  back 
to  the  tiles  and  pipe.  A  good  spring  properly  har¬ 
nessed  up  is  a  valuable  asset  to  a  farm.  h.  e.  cox. 

New  York. 


How  to  Harness  Open  Springs 

Avoiding  pollution.— i  have  had  so  much 

experience  with  springs  and  have  given  this 
manner  of  obtaining  a  water  supply  so  much  study 
that  it  seems  strange  that  most  people  who  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  springs  on  their  property 
should  still  adhere  to  the  old  and  positively  unsani¬ 
tary  practice  of  using  water  from  an  open  spring,  in 
which  small  animals  often  drown,  and  sometimes 
decay,  before  the  trouble  is  discovered.  These  open 
springs  are  subject  to  many  different  kinds  of  pollu¬ 


Plowing  Under  Rye  for  Potato  Crop 

In  regard  to  potato  scab  in  soil,  page  435.  while  it  i: 
too  late  this  year,  will  say  I  have  never  known  a  croj 
of  green  rye  plowed  under  fail  to  clean  the  land  o 
potato  scab.  Sow  rye  after  this  potato  crop  is  off  am 
plow  under  next  Spring.  n.  ii.  a. 

WE  have  had  many  reports  on  the  effect  of  plow 
ing  under  a  green  crop.  The  germs  of  tin 
scab  disease  do  not  develop  rapidly  in  an  acid  soil 
Thus  lime  encourages  their  growth,  while  sulphui 
has  the  opposite  effect.  When  rye  or  other  green 
crops  are  plowed  under  and  the  soil  left  open  an  acic 
condition  is  developed,  and  the  scab  genius  are  slow 
to  grow. 


present,  they  will  all  he  derived  in  the  last  analysis 
through  the  sun's  energy  and  from  the  land. 


A  Garden  and  the  Gardener 

MEN  have  their  pictures  taken  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions.  Many  of  us  like  to  show  ourselves 
in  connection  with  some  object  which  reflects  part 
of  our  life.  Thus  the  journalist  is  pictured  with  his 
paper  held  in  hand,  the  dairyman  stands  by  his  cow. 
the  horseman  mounts  his  steed,  and  many  a  man  has 
been  pictured  with  his  dog.  David  I,.  Fiske  of 
Massachusetts,  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  214.  likes  to  be 
pictured  while  surrounded  by  his  garden  friends. 
We  see  him  loooking  out  of  a  forest  of  tomato  vines 
which  run  up  far  above  his  head.  What  gardens  we 
may  find  in  New  England !  People  who  never  saw 
that  part  of  the  country  like  to  joke  about  its  poor 
and  sterile  soil,  yet  when  properly  handled  it  will 
produce  tremendous  crops  and  grow  better  with  each 


not  he  over  2 
will  not  freeze. 
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WOOD’S 

Famous 
Southern 
Ensilage 

Corns 

Wood’s  Famous  Southern  Grown 
Ensilage  Corns  enable  farmers  to 
grow  more  silage  on  every  acre. 
For  years  these  corns  have  enjoyed 
a  splendid  reputation  for  ensilage 
purposes,  particularly  in  the  North 
and  West — making  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  crops  than  corns  grown  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  past  year  was  very  favor¬ 
able  for  curing  and  maturing.  We 
offer  corns  cured  under  natural 
conditions — unsurpassed  in  vigo¬ 
rous  germination. 

“As  a  Silo  Filler  It 
Has  No  Equal” 

— that’s  what  one  farmer  says  about 
it.  An  Ohio  farmer  writes:  “It  is 
the  best  silage  corn  I  ever  raised.” 
Another  writes:  “Somp  of  the 
strongest  land  made  100  bushels  to 
the  acre.’’ 

Write  for  prices  of  these  corns 
that  produce  the  most  silage  from 
the  least  land  and  labor. 


T.W.WOOD  &  SONS 

Richmond  Seedsmen  Virginia 


CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS 


Famous  for 
a  Century 


Otajj  CcktilT^ 


TRADE  MARK 


Are  the  product  of  generations  of 
careful  selection,  scientific  propaga- 
gation  and  testing  for  Germination, 
Purity  and  Vitality.  1  his  assures  a 
certainty  of  results  not  possible  with 
seeds  of  less  definite  parentage. 

For  better  vegetables — for  fine  and 
FREE  flowering  plants,  sow 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS 

They  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
kind,  and  results  considered,  are  the  most 
economical  and  profitable  to  use. 

Carters  Tested  Grass  Seed  sold  in  one 
and  five  pound  packages,  also  by  the  bushel. 
Used  in  producing  quality  turf  on  the  fore¬ 
most  Golf  Courses  of  America  and  England. 


Send  for  Carters  1921  Catalog  “Garden  and  Lawn’’  Mailed  FREE  on  Request 

Carters  Tested.  Seeds 

Address:  7  Glen  St.,  Dept.  F.  Glen  Cove,  L.  I 
O'  Cham!  er  oi  Commerce  Building,  Dept.  F,  Boston,  Mass. 

Main  Off _ e  :  25  West  43rd  Street,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto  London.  England 
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CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Parsed  all  disease  inspeetioffir  by  Cornell  spec¬ 
ialists,  certified  and  tagged  by  New  York  State 
Potato  Association. 

SEED  OATS 

CORNELL  SELECTION  No.  115-40 

One  of  the  best  from  over  400  selections  tested 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICES 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  R2,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N  Y 

Hill!! 


Dependable  SEED  CORN 

BUY  HIGH  QUALITY  LUCE’  FAVORITE 
SEED  CORN  AND  NINETY  DAY  SEED  CORN 

Crown  on  my  farms,  SS3.35  and  S3  per  ini.  Re¬ 
spectively.  (’ash  F.  <  >  B..  Peconic. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Peconic,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE-CAULIFLOWER 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Ask  for  My  Low  Prices 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer,  Box  R,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Syrup  Fails  to  Keep 

Last  Fall  I  purchased  one  gallon  of 
maple  sump,  which  was  very  good  when 
received.  I  kept  same  in  cellar,  and  after 
two  weeks  found  that  it  was  moldy.  My 
wife  then  took  it  and  strained  it  and  re¬ 
boiled  it.  cleaned  can.  put  it  back,  and 
kept  it  behind  the  kitchen  stove,  but  it 
still  got  moldy.  Was  this  syrup  good, 
do  you  think,  or  is  there  any  special  care 
one  must  take  of  this  to  keep  it  good? 
This  was  the  first  we  ever  bought,  and 
don’t  know  much  about  it.  M.  o.  N. 

Maueh  Chunk,  Pa. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  syrup  is  merely 
fermented,  and  is  not  moldy.  I  judge 
that  the  maker  failed  to  concentrate  it  to 
the  standard  density  of  11  lbs.  to  the  gal¬ 
lon.  and  that  the  purchaser  after  opening 
the  can  failed  to  close  it  perfectly,  and 
also  that  his  cellar  was  not  in  a  proper 

condition  for  the  storage  of  maple  syrup 
in  an  open  container.  That  is.  the  cellar 
may  have  been  too  warm,  or  too  damp,  oi 
it  may  have,  been  a  trifle  musty.  Once 
fermented,  maple  syrup  can  no  more  be 
restored  to  its  original  condition  and 
flavor  than  can  a  niece  of  spoiled  meat. 
Something  may  be  done,  however,  and  the 
inquirer  took  the  right  steps  in  reboiling 
and  straining.  Th<*n  by  setting  the  can 
back  of  the  stove  lie  >nade  conditions  fa¬ 
vorable  for  fermentation  to  continue.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  reboil  the 
syrup,  at  the  same  time  adding  a  little 
cooking  soda,  and  to  use  it  immediately. 
If  fermentation  has  progressed  so  far  that 
this  does  not  render  it  palatable,  add 
rain  water,  let  fermentation  continue  and 
transform  it  into  vinegar. 

Maple  syrup,  if  concentrated  to  the 
density  of  II  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  which  is 
the  standard  required  by  the  pure  food 
law.  and  then  properly  sealed,  may  be 
kept  indefinitely  in  any  ordinary  storage. 
Not  many  years  ago  I  sampled  some  that 
bad  been  sealed  in  ordinary  bottles  and 
then  stored  in  a  cellar  for  00  years.  A 
man  had,  upon  the  birth  of  his  daughter, 
put  up  several  gallons  in  this  manner, 
declaring  that  it  should  be  preserved  until 
her  wedding.  Tie  died,  hut  the  girl  re¬ 
ligiously  carried  out  his  wishes  until  her 
sixtieth  birthday,  when  she  became 
couraged  and  opened  the  bottles 
found  the  syrup  in  as  good 
as  when  first  made. 
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We  specialize  in  Soy 
Beans. 

Soy  Bean  Hay  is  richer  in 
protein  than  Alfalfa  Hay. 
When  planted  with  corn  for 
silage.  Soy  Beans  greatly 
increase  the  feeding  value. 

Soy  Beans,  when  inoculated 
will  store  up  as  much  as  125 
pounds  of  Nitrogen  per  acre. 

Other  important  facts  about  this 
valuable  crop  are  to  be  found  in 
Scott’s  Field  Seed  Book  and 
Scott’s  Soy  Bean  Catechism. 

Write  at  once  for  this  free 
information 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

84  Sixth  St.  Marysville,  O. 


COUNTRY  Are  You  seeking  information  on  any  stib- 
q  ft  ft  If  C  ject  that  has  to  do  with  country  life?  We 
H  U  U  R  5  specialize  in  books  on  the  farm,  the 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  garden,  trees,  shrubs, 
landscape  gardening,  plants  under  glass,  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers.  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  garden  urc hi-, 
tecture.  birds,  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  outdoor  sports, 
etc.  From  thousands  of  books  we  have  selected 
the  TOO  best.  Send  stamp  for  our  new  catalog  No.  4. 
A.  T  DE  LA  MARE  CO  ,  Inc.,  448a  W  37th  St.,  New  York  Cily 


WA  N  T  E  D 

200,000  R.  N.-Y.  Readers 

To  read  our  page  adv.,  March  5tli,  page 
369  and  mail  us  their  order  for  plains 
direct  from  this  adv.  We  are  not  only 
selling  you  the  best  plants  it  is  possible  to 
grow,  at  a  reduced  price,  but  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  the  transportation  charges  on  all 
orders  received  direct  from  this  big  adv. 
Rush  the  order  now.  Don’t  wait  until 
the  last,  minute.  It  will  pay  you  to  look 
up  the  old  copy  now. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


DCDDV  Dl  JillTC  Vegetable  Plants 

D  k  If  If  T  iLnll  I  V  F  I  o  w  e  r  Plants 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  earliest,  latest,  largest,  molt 
productive  and  ever-bearing  varieties  ;  RASPBERRY. 
BLACKBERRY.  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CUR¬ 
RANT.  GRAPE  PLANTS  ;  ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB, 
HORSERADISH  ROOTS  ;  SAGE,  THYME,  MINT.  HOP 
PLANTS;  ONION  SETS;  BEET,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS; 
CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  CELERY,  BROCCOLI, 
egg,  pepper,  tomato,  sweet  POTATO,  KOHLRABI, 

KALE,  LEEK,  LETTUCE.  ONION,  PARSLEY  PLANTS; 
PANSY.  ASTER,  SALVIA.  SNAPDRAGON,  VERBENA, 
PHLOX  DRUMMOND!.  COSMOS,  MARIGOLD,  GA1I.LAR- 
Dl.A.  HOLLYHOCK,  DIG ATAL1S,  SHASTA  DAISY  anil 
other  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Plants  ;  ROSES  and 
SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

FULWOOD  FROST-PROOF 

A  ill  stand  a  temperature  of  fifteen  degrees  above 
zero.  Plant  now  and  have  early  cabbage.  All  leading 
varieties.  Prices  by  express,  1,000  to  4  000,  at  S3  per 
1.000.  5,000  and  over  at  *1 .50  per  1,000.  By  pan  el 
post,  prepaid.  100  for  50c:  600  for  SI. 50;  1,000  for 
§2.50.  Greater  Baltimore  Tomato  plants  same  prices 
as  cabbage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  I\  J>.  FVI.WOOli,  Dept.  B,  Tift  on,  (is. 


“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  pure  bred  plants  at  wholesale  prices.  Guai-an 
teed  to  please  you,  or  money  refunded.  Amanda,  Big 
Joe,  Bn  bach.  Dr.  Burrell,  Ford,  Dunlap,  40,00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Chesapeak.  Kellogs  Prize,  Premier.  Lnpton,  Nic 
Olnner,  48.00  per  thousand.  Colbonrns  Early,  Elate,  410.00 
per  thousand  Klondyke.  Missionary,  44.00  per  thousand. 
EVER-BEARING  VARIETIES,  Progressive,  Superb,  Peer¬ 
less,  Ideal,  1017.  Minnisota.  48.0(1  per  thousand.  Order  from 
this  paper,  or  send  postal  for  free  eatalog.  Deduct  fifty 
cents  per  thousand  when  ordering  five  thousand  or  more. 

E.W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  R-4,  Salisbury,  Md 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Campbell’s  Early,  Gandy  (Late) 

In  renewing'our  beds,  we  find  we  have 
several  thousand  plants  to  spare  of 
Campbell's  Early,  also  of  Gandy  (late). 
Here  is  a  bargain— same  healthy,  well 
rooted  plants  we  use  in  catering  to  select 
Philadelphia  trade.  Will  sell  all  or  part. 
Write  for  prices  today. 

IRON  AGE  FARMS 

GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 

CHOICE  STRAWBERRY 
&  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Selection  of  Best  Varieties.  Write  for  information 
and  prices.  (LREYSTONE  FRUIT  FA  KM 
E  M.  BINGHAM  -  Penn  Yan,  New  York 

STRAWBERRIESand  RASPBERRIES 

this  Summer  if  you  get  our  Everbearers. 
A  few  fjts.  of  Berries  pay  for  our  Heavy 
tt:c7  Yielding  True-to-Name  Plant*.  Cur¬ 
rants,  (Lrapes,etc.  Catalog  Free. 

FRY  BROTHERS  CO.  No.  4,  Lafayette,  Indiana 

For  Sale— Cuihberi  Red  Raspberry  Plants 

$20  per  M.  A.  It.  Van  Yruiiken,  llexi'ord,  N.  Y. 

50,000  Strawberry  Plants  wastice,  Me  Al¬ 
pine,  at  $3.50  per  1,000.  DAVID  HOD  MAY.  Partly,  Delaware 


Early  Mammoth  CORY  SWEET  CORN 

99$  germination.  5-day  test  at  Geneva.  S0«  per  lb. 

Allan  Morton  -  -  AmIivIIIc,  New  York 


Gladiolus  Bulbs  :Beft  varieties  for  cut  ,,owers 


35  bulbs,  oil i 
50  bulbs,  preneral  mixture,  $i.  FIIKD  J. 


selection,  Tor  $1. 

I'YliKK,  Perry,  Ohio 


r el  low  Tomato  Seed.  Fine,  larjre,  bright.  Pink  Cen¬ 
ters.  Packet,  10e.  LIZZIE  KNAUF,  Seaman,  Ohio 
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Thorough  springtime  spray¬ 
ing  rids  trees  of  fungous 
troubles  and  rewards  you  with 
smooth,  satin-finish  fruit. 
Make  sure  your  spray  mate¬ 
rials  are  efficient. 


QRC 


Atomic  Sulphur 

has  proven  to  be  a  most  depend¬ 
able  remedy  for  scab  and 
brown  rot  of  the  peach  and  for 
Apple  Scab,  Cedar  Rust  and 
other  fungous  troubles  on 
apples.  It  is  a  timely  spray  to 
use  right  now. 

Free  Spraying  Service 

We  advise,  direct  and  co-operate  with 
fruit  growers  in  all  spraying  matters. 
Write  us  plainly  about  your  spraying 
problems.  Our  Service  Department 
answers  inquiries  personally.  Your 
name  on  our  mailing  list  brings  you 
our  Bulletin  issued  seasonably  with 
timely  spraying  information.  Address 


▼  ▼ 

General  ChemicalT' 

Inserticide  Dept.  25  Broad  St.  New  York-X.  V®’ 


Keep  Your  Garden 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  It  saves  the  moisture — Makes 
your  vegetables  GROW. 

RARKFR  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
Utmnciv  3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust 
into  a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch 
^  —all  in  one  operation.  Eight  reel  blades  re¬ 
volve  against  a  stationary  underground 
knife — like  a  lawn  mower.  "Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used."  Cuts  runners.  Aerates 
the  soil.  Works  right  up  to  plants. 
Has  leaf  guards,  also  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation.  A  boy  can  run  it— do  more 
better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  5  silBf.  Inexpensive. 

Write  TODAY  for  free  iilus- 
strated  book  and  upecial 
Factory-to-Uaer  offer 

BARKER  MFG.  CO., 
Dept.  16 


and 


m 


David  City.  Neb. 

RUNLITE  Cultivator 


Delivered  anvwliere 
in  the  United  States 

Light  running,  strong  and  durable,  teeth 
oscillate,  relieving  strain,  making  perfect 
dust’’  mulch.  Increase  yield,  improve 
quality  of  Fruit,  Flowers  or  Vegetables. 
Complete  with  handle.  Ac  Hardware 
Dealers,  Seed  Stores  or  from  the  factory. 
Unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

CIRCULARS  ON  REOUEST 

Runlite  Company,  ithaca,  n.  y. 


£Ltorii\y  Days 

==^m-  dorif  worry  the  man 
who  works  in  a 

Fish 
Brand 

Reflex 
Slicker 

Hehdsltiebesf 
Look  for7  waterproof 
Rheefiex  &>rment  made 

Ed*e  ^OW  ERS 
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DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  s 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Pruning  and  Propagating  Box 

Is  it  possible  to  root  boxwood  from 
cuttings?  The  kind  I  have  is  the  tall- 
growing  variety ;  not  the  low  bushes,  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  old  gardens  along  the  path. 
Is  this  the  proper  time  to  trim  them? 

Burlington,  N.  ,T.  c.  h.  p. 

Boxwood  can  he  rooted  from  cuttings 
made  of  young  shoots.  4  or  5  in.  long, 
either  in  the  Spring  or  Fall.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  are  quite  successful  in  rooting  them 
planted  in  sandy  soil  in  early  Spring,  but 
the  surest  and  most  successful  method  is 
to  handle  them  under  glass,  either  in  the 
greenhouse  or  cold  frame.  In  either  case 
they  should  be  planted  in  good  propagat¬ 
ing  sand,  and  the  glass  shaded  with  white¬ 
wash  to  keep  temperature  down  on  bright  ; 
days.  Boxwood,  like  mostly  all  other 
evergreens,  may  be  pruned  any  time  that 
the  wood  is  not  frozen.  k. 


Winter  Care  of  Raspberries 

I  intend  to  buy  some  Fa  France  rasp¬ 
berries.  Would  that  raspberry  be  hardy 
here  at  Minneapolis,  where  we  are  liable 
to  have  from  20  to  25  degrees  below  zero, 
and  might  even  pass  that?  Could  the 
bushes  be  buried  and  some  coarse  mulch¬ 
ing  put  over  them  ?  f.  g.  h. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

In  Minnesota,  where  protection  is  es¬ 
sential,  any  new  variety  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  Winter.  One  of  the  chief 
methods  is  to  push  or  bend  the  canes  so 
that  the  tips  touch  the  ground.  Then  a 
few  shovels  of  dirt  are  thrown  over  the 
tips  to  hold  the  canes  in  place,  and  3  or  4 
in.  of  dirt  is  then  thrown  over  the  entire 
cane.  Two  men  can  work  together  at  the 
job,  one  forcing  the  canes  over  by  means 
of  the  feet  and  a  fork,  while  the  other 
covers  the  tips  with  soil.  Many  growers 
find  the  practice  profitable  even  where  it 
is  not  an  absolute  necessity.  t.  ti.  t. 


Pruning  Cherry  Trees 

I  have  some  cherry  trees,  planted  last 
year  and  year  before,  and  ask  just  where 
they  should  be  pruned.  v.  w.  b. 

Minden,  Nob. 

When  planting  is  done  in  the  Fall  there 
should  bo  no  pruning  until  Spring.  If 
one-year-old  trees  are  planted,  they  should 
not  be  touched  except  to  be  headed  off  at 
the  proper  height  in  case  they  would 
otherwise  make  too  high  a  head.  If  older 
trees  are  planted,  all  branches  not  need¬ 
ed  for  the  framework  of  the  tree  should 
he  removed,  and  the  remaining  branches 
should  not  be  pruned.  The  newly  planted 
tree  should  have  plenty  of  foliage,  and 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  last  year’s 
growth  which  is  left  for  the  framework 
will  give  more  foliage  if  left  entire,  since 
the  large  perfectly  developed  buds  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  which  would  be  re¬ 
moved  if  pruned,  are  the  buds  which  give 
the  most  luxuriant  foliage  in  the  shortest 
time.  _  Further  than  this  it  is  not  good 
practice  to  prune  cherry  trees  at  all,  ex¬ 
cept  to  remove  dead  and  broken  branches 
incident  to  picking,  and  to  Temove  en¬ 
tire  such  other  limbs  as  are  not  desired. 

T.  H.  T. 


Planting  Gladiolus  Bulblets 

ITow  should  small  gladiolus  bulblets  at¬ 
tached  to  flowering  bulbs  when  removed 
from  ground  he  treated  to  secure  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs?  I  have  failed  to  get  them  to 
sprout.  E.  B.  F. 

Dracut,  Mass. 

The  little  bulblets  or  cormels  should  he 
stored  over  Winter  in  a  cool,  rather  damp 
place.  If  kept  very  dry  the  shell  becomes 
so  hard  that  they  will  not  sprout,  while  if 
too  damp  some  of  them  will  sprout  in 
storage.  A  root  cellar  is  an  ideal  place 
for  them.  Commercial  growers  often  peel 
them  carefully,  removing  the  horny  outer 
shell.  _  If  you  peel  bulblets  in  advance  of 
planting  they  should  be  mixed  with  pot¬ 
ting  soil  until  planted.  Make  the  soil 
.where  they  are  to  bo  planted  rich  and 
fine,  and  have  it  ready  at  corn-planting 
time.  Make  drills  an  inch  deep,  about 
six  inches,  apart,  place  the  peeled  bulblets 
in.  the  drills  about  an  inch  apart,  cover 
with  sifted  sand  two  inches  deep,  press 
down  level.  Sand  does  not  bake,  and  is 
thus  preferable  to  other  soil.  The  bed 
should  have  clean  cultivation  and  fre¬ 
quent  stirring. 


Controlling  Cabbage  Maggot 

One  morning,  on  inspecting  our  cab¬ 
bage  patch,  we  found  that  nearly  all  the 
cabbages  were  wilted.  On  examination 
we  found  that  the  trouble  was  a  worm 
at  the  root  of  the  plant.  The  suggestion 
was  made  to  try  Paris  green  water.  “No 
use  to  try  that ;  that  would  kill  the  cab¬ 
bage  if  the  maggots  did  not,”  was  the 
reply.  “What  if  it  does?  You  say  the 
maggots  will  kill  them  ;  there  is  nothing 
like  trying.”  It  was  mixed,  the  same  as 
potato  spraying.  Digging  a  hollow  around 
each  plant  carefully,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  root,  the  hollow  was  then  filled  with 
the  Paris  green  water.  Later  the  dirt 
was  packed  hack  around  the  roots.  The 
next  day  the  cabbages  were  as  good  as 
ever.  Not  a  maggot  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  We  have  used  it  on  squash 
and  pumpkin  roots,  also  for  the  aster 
maggot,  with  the  same  success.  So  we 
say  there  is  nothing  like  trying. 

— -  JENNIE  UND. 
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Specially  designed  for  warming,  by  hot 
water,  small  farm  or  town  homes,  one- 
or  two-story,  with  or  without  cellars 

Have  the  Comfort 
Y ou Ve  Always  W anted 

Gives  delightful  comfort  in  all  rooms  for  howl¬ 
ing  winter  weather  or  the  dangerous,  damp 
days  of  changeable  spring.  Windy  weather 
makes  no  difference — the  heat  goes  to  every 
room.  Most  reliable  heat  there  is.  Outfit  lasts 
longer  than  the  building.  Absolutely  safe— no 
fire  risk. 

Keeps  Them  on  the  Farm 

The  Arcola  Heating  Outfit  warms  the  home  all 
over  for  the  family  and  help.  It  makes  farm  life 
just  the  best  life  there  is.  It  keeps  the  young 
folks  on  the  farm,  because  it  makes  home  so 
cozy  and  cheerful. 

Most  Heat  at  Least  Cost 

Why  not  find  out  at  once  about  this  small,  hot 
water  heating  plant  for  your  home?  It  will  give 
you  the  greatest  comfort  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  re¬ 
lieve  you  of  monotonous  drudgery  of  fussing  with 
stoves,  grates,  and  old-fashioned  heating  devices. 

New  Low  Prices  Now  in  Effect 

The  ARCOLA  is  made  for  small  houses,  with  or 
without  cellars.  Running  water  not  necessary. 
ARCOLA  is  placed  in  any  room  with  a  chimney. 

It  heats  that  room  and  circulates  hot  water 
through  small  pipes  to  radiators  in  the  other 
rooms.  Pipes  may  be  run  through  walls  or  left 
exposed,  thus  helping  to  warm  the  rooms.  Heats 
all  rooms  with  one  fire.  Burns  coal  or  wood- 
uses  less  fuel  to  heat  whole  house  than  a  stove 
requires  for  a  few  rooms. 

Why  not  Have  It  NOW? 

Find  out  about  the  ARCOLA  to-day  from  your  local  heating  dealer. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  showing  open  views  of  Ideal- 
ARCOLA  Heating  Outfits  in  4-,  5-,  6-  or  7-room  houses — also 
just  the  thing  for  chicken  and  hog  houses  and  garages. 

American  Radiator  Company 

Department  F  -10  816-822  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Sales  Branches  and  Showrooms  in  All  Large  Cities 
Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


ZJ 
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Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


AVE  $50  to  $75 


Dlract 

from 

Our 

Factory 


c 

j  Get  your  Buggy  or  Har- 
nessdirect  from  ourBig 
factory.  Over  100 different 
styles;  low  factory*  price., 

Sixty  days  trial.  Life¬ 
time  guarantee.  Send 
for  our  Free  Buggy  Catalog? 

THE  D.  T.BOHON  COMPANY,  23  Mila  St,  Hirrodsbnrj,  Ky. 


|/or  fruits  and  vegetables 

•||| f even  when  there  is  no  fungus*% f 


REG  •  U  S.  PAT  OFF. 


TRADE  MARK.  REG ISTERF.D 


See  Pyrox  page  ad  in  this  paper  April  9 — Bowker  Insecticide  Co. — Boston — Baltimore — Chicago 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Practical  experience  and  accurate  know!- 
edge  of  plant  food  problems  make 
Bowker'i  "lure-fire”  fertilizers.  Hunt  up 
your  Bov  ker  dealer  now. 


FERTILIZER  CO. 
J  f  1  Afc.IL/ix  BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
Buffalo  Philadelphia  Baltimore  . 

Subsidiary  of  The  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


BOWKERS 

F  E  RTI  LIZ  E  FIS 


"FOR  THE 
LAND’S  SAKE” 
use 

BOWKER£ 
FERTILIZERS 


DEO.  U.  6 
mt  orr. 


It  is  good  business  to  use 
the  best  fertilizers.  It  is 
good  judgment  to  use 
BOWKER’S.  Always 
quality  fertilizers;  al¬ 
ways  dependable;  al¬ 
ways  right. 

If  you  ever  needed  good 
fertilizers  you  need 
them  this  year,  and  “for 
the  land’s  sake”  use 
Bowker’s. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Good,  strong,  well  rooted  plants  at  $4.00  and  $5.00  per 
thousand.  Also  a  complete  line  of  the  best  red  and  black 
raspberries,  hardy  blackberries,  fancy  gooseberries  and 
currants,  a  large  .stock  of  popular  grape  vines.  Many 
of  our  customers  are  making  from  $500.00  to  11200.00  per 
acre  growing  berries  from  our  fruit  plants.  Send  for 
on  i'  free  catalog. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  7,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  3PLANTS  For  Sale 

CHESAPEAKE,  $6.50;  KELLOGG’S  PREMIER,  $6:  GAN¬ 
DY,  $4;  PROGRESSIVE,  $7;  BIG  JOE.  $5.50;  LUPT0N, 
*6.50;  AROMA,  $4;  KLONDYKE  and  MISSIONARY,  *3.76 
40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free 
J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodo.dale,  Md  R.  No.  2 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

KELLOGG’S  PREMIER,  BIG  JOE.  CHESAPEAKE,  LUPT0N, 
PARSON’S  BEAUTY  and  TENNESSEE  PROLIFIC,  $1.25  per 
100;  $8  per  1,000.  PROGRESSIVE  EVERBEARING,  $1.50  per 

iU’>  510  p.  :  1,000.  Catalogue  Free. 

> t RY,  R.  R  No.  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


-ST a  WBERRY  PLANTS 

Ten  ’  ost  varieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 

y  of  Garden  seed  and  plants. 
ROMANCE  SEEDS  PLANT  T  ARM,  c.  Boggs  &  Son.  Cheswold,  Del. 


DA  I  »  A  C  The  finest  of  all  flowers, 
•  ^direct  from  grow  er. 
Strong  tubers,  guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Full  cultural  directions  with  every  order.  No  order 
too  small.  Send  for  list.  E.  J.  SCHULER. Wyandanch,  N.Y. 


BEST 

New  and  Standard  varieties.  Bushel  Basket,  St.  Martin, 
etc.  New  Price  List  Free.  A.  It.  KATKAIIII'lt,  Hacedon,  N.Y. 


EVERBEARING  Progressive 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  !?bVP!rri,ooo.; 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  PLANTS-75  Varieties 

Honest  Goods.  A.  G.  Blount,  Hastings,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Horseradish  PLANTS 

by  the  100  or  1,000.  Write  for  prices. 

Benj.  Carter,  1006  New  Pear  St.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  Cirawhnrru  Planle  Howard  No.  1 1,  Alnngton, 
SALE  OHdHDerry  3  MS  Glen  Mary.  $10.7,0  per 
thousand.  Parcel  Post.  JAMES  11.  ItlLI.,  (’lark,  Kalla,  Conn. 


SWEET  CLO  VE  R.  Biennial  Yellow.  5  to  7 
ft.  Superior  for  pasturage  or  hay— exceptional  for 
soil  improvement.  Unhulled,  8e  lb;  bulled,  scarified, 
IO«.  New  seed— good  quality.  Early  Wilson  and  Haher- 
landt  Soys  @  $4  per  bu.  Samples.  R.  M.  HANNA.  Skillman.  H.  J. 


Apple  Boxes 
and  Shooks 

Put  your  Apples  up  in  STANDARD 
WESTERN  BOXES  next  season 
and  get  top  prices.  Write  us  your 
requirements  for  estimate.  Car¬ 
load  lots  or  less. 

CARROLL  BOX  &  LUMBER  CO. 

627  East  18th  Street,  New  York  City 


ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 


1  TO  2  FEET 

100  GENUINE  ELBERT! 


tion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Depl.  B.  New  Haven.  Missouri 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Our  field  grown  cabbage  plants  hardened  through  freez¬ 
ing  weather  will  produce  heads  six  weeks  earlier  t ran 
home  grown  plants  Well  rooted.  All  varieties  ready 
now.  Postpaid,  500— $1 .50;  I,0tl0-$2.60.  By  express,  1,000- 
02.00;  5,000-07.50.  Earliana,  Greater  Baltimore  and  Stone 
tomato  plants,  same  price.  PortoHcan  Yam  sweet 
potato  plants,  heavy  yielder,  1,000-02.00  ;  4,000-07.00. 
Damp  moss  packed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JEFFERSON  FARMS  Albany,  Ga. 


MAKE  YOUR  1921  GARDEN  BETTER 

by  planting  the  Famous  TIFT  DY  A  ATT’C! 
CABBAGE.  ONION.  TOMATO  I  it*  I  rLANla 
and  POTATO  PLANTS,  all  varieties,  500  postpaid,  $1.50; 
1,000,  S2.50;  by  express.  $2.|  Special  price  large  lots, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TIFT  PLANT  COMPANY  -  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


CABBAGE  PROTECTION— M.  &  M.  Tar  Felt  Pads  will  prevent 
the  Maggot  destroying  your  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower. 
$1.50  per  1,000,  postpaid  in  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Zones.  A  trial 
offer  of  100  for  50cto,  Postpaid.  MODERN  MFG.  CO.,  P. 
0.  Box  2854,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  • 


STRAWBERRY,  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Fruit  trees,  Rhubarb  and  Asparagus  roots.  Sweet 
potato  seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  H.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS  '  ^1™  Fa, 


100.  Cuthbert,  (Red)  $2—100. 


mer,  (Black  Caps.)  $5— 

W.  II  a  I  III:  It  I  .  Oxford,  N.  T. 


Certified  RUSSET  SEED  POTATOES 

Grown  from  hill-selected,  treated  seed.  Yielded  355  bu. 
per  a.  Write  for  price.  F.  8.  Hollenbeck,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Racnhprrv  a,,<*  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants. 

naspuci  I J  Money  making  varieties.  Guaranteed  pure, 
Reduced  prices.  List  free.  HEItT  Hi  K  Kit,  Ilooniok  Falla,  N.Y 


Best  Seed  Potatoes 


Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

A.  0.  AI.DHIIIGE  SONS,  Fialiera,  N.  T. 


For  Sale-BLACK  RASPBERRY  TIPS 

100  Thousand.  Strong  plants,  $15  per  M.  E.F.  Kean. Senna, N.Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Gooseberries  Currants 

Raspberries  Strawberries 

Best  varieties.  Well-rooted  and  vigorous  plants- 
Catalogue  sent  to  you  free.  Write  for  it  today- 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  Box  20.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Blooming  Pansies pi“to*en!x4dowi0fSr$L 

Post  Paid.  List  free.  W.  S.  EOKII  A  SON,  Hartley,  Delaware 


PflTATflEQ — Bliss,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Green  Jit., Ohio,  Queen, 
|U  I  A  I  ULO  Rose,  Ruaset.Sixwka.  Others.  C.  W.  Ford.  Fishars,  N.Y 


CuiaaTPInuar  Best  White  Blossom,  Hulled,  for  $8.50 Bu. 
OHBgIUIUYBT  60  lbs.  A.  BL00MINGDALE,  Seheneetadr.  N.  Y. 


Notes  from  the  Mail 

The  following  brief  statements  are  in 
reply  to  numerous  letters  which  come  to 
us  at  this  season : 

The  best  single  chemical  to  mix  with 
hen  manure  is  acid  phosphate.  This  ma¬ 
nure  is  low  in  phosphorus,  and  the  acid 
phosphate  makes  it  more  of  a  balanced 
fertilizer.  The  best  way  to  use  it  is  to 
dry  and  fine  the  chicken  manure,  crush¬ 
ing  it.  if  possible.  Then  mix  at  the  rate 
of  3  lbs.  of  a  phosphate  to  7  lbs.  of  dried 
chicken  manure.  For  most  farm  crops 
this  i«  a  good  mixture.  For  garden  crops 
it  will  usually  pay  to  add  %  lb.  each  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  to 
10  lbs.  of  phosphate  and  manure. 

There  are  many  questions  about  using 
lime  on  glowing  crops,  such  as  grain  or 
grass,  seeded  last  Fall.  Ground  lime¬ 
stone.  used  on  the  surface,  then  harrow¬ 
ing  in.  will  give  a  good  result,  although 
they  will  be  glow.  We  do  not  advise 
using  burned  lime  in  this  way,  as  it  is 
more,  likely  to  form  a  crust  or  shell  on  the 
top  of  the  ground. 

What  can  ’  with  coal  ashes? 

These  ashes  contain  very  little,  if  any, 
plant  food,  except  from  the  wood  which 
is  used  for  starting  the  fire.  They  have 
a  value,  however,  in  improving  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  soil.  On  sandy,  open 
ground  they  bind  the  soil  together  so  that 
it  will  hold  moisture  better.  On  heavy, 
compact  soil.  1  liege  ashes  open  up  the 
soil  and,  make  it  more  porous.  In  our 
own  case  we  use  these  ashes  in  little  piles 
around  the  trunks  of  apple  trees.  This 
helps  keep  away  mice  and  borers,  and 
will  prevent  some  damage  in  case  of  fire. 
The  coal  ashes  are  also  good  as  a  mulch 
around  bush  fruits. 

The  refuse  from  an  acetylene  gas  ma¬ 
chine  is  much  the  same  as  limestone, 
although,  of  course,  it  is  not  as  fine.  It 
will  give  about  the  result  of  ordinary 
limestone.  Obi  plastering  taken  from  the 
walls  has  a  slight  value  from  the  lime 
and  hair  which  it  contains,  hut  will  give 
little  benefit  in  the  soil  until  it  is  crushed 
fine.  We  use  it  around  fruit  treog,  usu¬ 
ally  with  good  results. 

The  best  time  to  use  nitrate  of  soda 
on  fruit  trees  is  as  early  in  Spring  as 
the  ground  is  fit.  That  means  when  the 
first  growth  of  green  grass  becomes  ap¬ 
parent.  We  would  scatter  this  nitrate 
out  away  from  the  trunk,  evenly  under 
the  spread  of  the  branches.  Unless  it  is 
applied  in  this  way  very  early  this  year’s 
crop  will  receive  little,  if  any,  benefit 
from  it.  Acid  phosphate  may  also  he 
used  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner.  Rarely,  however,  are  results  ob¬ 
tained  on  apple  trees  during  the  current 
growing  season.  The  tree  is  benefited, 
but  there  is  not  much  result  in  the  fruit 
crop  until  the  following  year.  We  like 
to  use  acid  phosphate  in  the  late  Autumn, 
for  at  that  time  the  fruit  buds  for  the 
following  season  are  being  formed. 

There  is  much  discussion  about  where 
to  put  fertilizer  when  a  tree  is  to  be  fed. 
The  average  man  seems  to  have  an  idea 
i  that  the  fertilizer  should  he  put  close  up 
to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  instead  of  being 
scattered  out  under  the  branches.  The 
latter  plan  is  most  effective,  and  gives 
quicker  results.  The  tree  will  find  the 
fertilizer,  however,  no  matter  where  it  is 
put.  if  within  reach.  At  one  time  we  told 
some  workmen  to  put  nitrate  of  soda  on 
a  peach  orchard  and  gave  full  directions 
about  scattering  it  out  under  the  branches. 
Instead  of  doing  that  they  put  the  nitrate 
in  little  piles,  close  up  to  the  trunk. 
These  trees  were  at  least  10  days  slower 
in  showing  the  effect  of  this  application, 
although  they  did  apparently  make  use 
of  the  nitrate.  One  thing  happened  that 
we  did  not  count  on,  and  that  was  appar¬ 
ently  the  killing  of  most  of  the  borers  of 
these  trees  where  the  nitrate  was  piled 
around  the  trunk. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  left  with  a 
supply  of  potatoes  on  hand.  They  can¬ 
not  obtain  a  fair  price  and  will  feed  these 
potatoes  out.  Raw  potatoes  are  often 
fed  to  cattle.  The  plan  is  to  start  with 
a  few  quarts  per  day  and  increase  the 
amount  until  finally  from  a  half  a  bushel 
to  three  pecks  can  he  fed  each  day.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  either  crush  or  cut.  the 
larger  potatoes  or  there  will  he  danger 
from  choking  the  cows.  When  potatoes 
are  fed  to  hogs,  they  should  be  either 
steamed  or  cooked,  as  the  hogs  will  not 
thrive  on  the  raw  tubers. 


Polishing  the  Stove 

On  page  104  the  question  is  asked  re¬ 
garding  the  nature  of  a  kind  of  blacking 
with  which  the  top  of  a  cook  stove  may 
be  kept  in  a  high  state  of  polish.  If  a 
stove  has  been  heated  and  superheated 
until  the  top  naturally  assumes  a  reddish 
color,  and  refuses  to  retain  a  polish,  the 
only  remedy  is  a  thorough  scouring  car¬ 
ried  deep  enough  to  bring  the  iron  to  its 
normal  color.  Sometimes  sandpaper  will 
be  sufficient,  and  sometimes  it  may  be 
necessary  to  grind  the  top  on  a  grind¬ 
stone.  And  again,  if  too  badly  burned,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  take  it  to  a  machine 
shop  and  have  it  planed  down.  Lastly, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  discard  the  old 
top  entirely  and  obtain  a  new  one  from 
the  repair  shop.  But  when  it  is  brought 
into  shape,  or  when  a  new  stove  is  bought, 
avoid  overheating  it.  and  see  that  it  is 
kept  bright  by  a  daily  application  of 
polish,  if  necessary.  There  is  a  peculiar 
“knack”  about  the  handling  of  the  brush 
that  is  not  easily  described  on  paper.  It 
consists  essentially  of  quick,  sharp  strokes 
and  a  removal  of  the  brush  with  each 
stroke,  instead  of  a  protracted  rubbing. 
An  old  stub  broom  is  a  handy  implement 
for  blacking  a  stove.  c.  o.  o. 


April  2,  1921 

H  IB  the  Old  Favorites 

and  Many  New  Ones 

'T'HE  Baldwin  and  other  old-time 
favorites  have  never  been  re¬ 
placed  as  leaders  in  Northern  or¬ 
chards.  We  still  carry  large  stocks  of 
these  time-tried  varieties.  Also  of  the 

most  promising 
new  varieties — 
Delicious,  Opales¬ 
cent,  Stark,  etc. 

Our  one  and  two- 
year  apple  trees  were 
never  finer  than 
now.  They  are 
clean,  sturdy  and 
heavy-rooted. 

We  also  offer  true- 
to-name  P  e  a  c  h. 
Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees  —  a  1  1 
adapted  toNorthern 
climate. 

Our  ornamental 
section  is  replete 
with  carefully- 
grown  Evergreens, 
j  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hedge  Plants.  These 
will  make  your  borne  attractive  at  small  cost. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  PJ21  Price  List. 

.  Send  lor  it  today.  Come  aDd  see  us— Welcome! 

/5ciwrL&s  /5sco' 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


Spraying  Made  Ca;y 


Use  Auto-Spray 
No.  1,  as  half  a  million 
garden  enthusiasts  are 
already  doing.  It  kills  bugs 
and  heads  off  blight  —  assures 
bigger  crops  of  better  quality.  So 
easy  and  simple.  Compressed  air 
does  the  work. 


rewowN  • 


Outfitsfor  every  purpose  include  40  styles 
and  sizes,  from  the  tiny  atomizer  to  the 
big  traction  machines  forfield  and  orchard. 
All  are  sold  on  a  money- 
back  guarant  ee. 

Write  for  1921  catalog  and 
Spraying  Guide  prepared 
by  Cornell  University 
specialists.  Both  are  free. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  an  Auto-Spray. 

the  e.  c.  BROWN  CO. 

892  Maple  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"Use  an  Auto-Spray 
to  Hake  Crops  Pay  ” 


The  Safety  Zone 


A  building  protected  by  Shinn  Lightning  Rods 
is  in  a  Safety  Zone— Lightning  cannot  possibly 
damage  it.  Over  200,000  buildings  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  including  many  Government 
buildings,  are  already  protected  by  the  Shinn  System. 


Shinn-Flat 

Lightning  Rods  Prevent  Lota 

Your  house,  barn  and  other  buildings,  and  the 
lives  of  your  family,  are  in  constant  danger 
unless  they  are  properly  protected.  You  can’t 
afford  to  gamble  on  Lightning,  by  leaving  your 
own  buildings  unprotected  for  another  season. 
Don’t  wait  for  Lightning  to  Btril.e— get  protected 
now  before  it  is  too  late.  Send  for  Jree  book  explain- 

IngtheCanse  andCon- 
trol  of  Lightning. 

W.  C.  SHINN 
MFG.  CO. 
|246Lytton  Bldg. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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Gold  Coin  Seed  Potatoes 


open  flATQ  Hi-Yield  Prolific  (SILVER  MINE  TYPE.) 
d  L  L  U  U  A  I  O  Worthy  at  tention  when  better  oats  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Samples.  EARLE  S.  WILSON.  Boi  487,  Hammond,  N.Y. 


Muck  Grown  Seed  Potatoes  Ohios, Heavyweights.  One 

NEW  EARLY  kind.  BURGESS  BROS.,  Waterloo ,  N.  Y. 


Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

S3  per  100;  815  per  1,000.  Seed  84  pound. 
GEORGE  F.  WHEELER,  Concord,  Mass. 


The  Million  Dollar  Strawberry EH;?i,,,d 

The  berry  for  the  millions  and  the  millionaire.  Reaa 
report  of  New  York  Experiment  Station  for  1920  and 
others  from  Massachusetts  to  Arkansas  in  free 
booklet.  Also  “Howard  No.  17  versus  Premier.” 
Address  the  introducer,  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  North  Stonington,  Conn. 
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Early  Beets  Profitable 

Early  beets  from  seed  offer  three  ways 
to  return  a  cash  profit  to  the  grower. 
When  the  tops  are  a  few  inches  high 
they  are  thinned,  and  the  thinnings  are 
sold  in  bulk,  like  spinach,  for  beet  greens. 
When  the  developing  beets  are  as  large 
as  hen’s  eggs  pulling  begins  for  bunching. 
The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  usually  sold  in 
bunches;  however,  if  any  of  the  beets  get 
too  large  for  bunching  they  may  be  pulled, 
topped  and  sold  in  bulk.  For  best  cash 
returns,  however,  the  early  crop  must  be 
made  to  develop  quickly.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  points  that  deserve  attention.  Our 
methods  are  as  follows: 

The  very  richest  and  warmest  ground 
is  selected  for  the  early  beets.  A  broad¬ 
casting  of  manure  is  desirable,  and  the 
earlier  in  the  Winter  the  manure  is  ap¬ 
plied  the  more  it  affects  the  growth  of 
the  beets.  Just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  the  ground  is  plowed  and  harrowed. 
Fertilizer  high  in  nitrogen  (5-S-5)  1,500 
lbs.  per  acre,  is  broadcast  and  harrowed 
into  the  soil.  We  use  the  Early  Wonder 
beet,  because  it  is  blood  red,  a  quick 
grower,  round,  smooth  and  tender :  the 
tops  are  of  a  desirable  red  color,  and  they 
are  small,  so  that  they  are  easily  tied 
into  bunches.  Five  to  10  lbs.  of  seed  is 
used  per  acre,  drilled  in  rows  14  in. 
apart.  About  April  1  the  soil  is  cold  and 
wet,  therefore  the  seed  will  come  up  more 
quickly  if  planted  shallow  (%-in.  or 
less ) . 

Cultivation  begins  as  soon  as  the  beet 
seedlings  are  up.  By  stirring  the  soil  fre¬ 
quently.  the  ground  will  warm  up  quickly 
and  retain  its  moisture.  Thinning  begins 
just  as  soon  as  the  thinnings  will  “meas¬ 
ure  up”  quickly.  When  doing  this  work 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  particular  about  it.  .Tusf  grab  small 
handfuls  of  the  tops,  leaving  enough  be¬ 
hind  to  maintain  “a  stand.”  The  remain¬ 
ing  seedlings  will  look  scraggly  and  hope¬ 
less,  but  in  a  few  days  they  will  recover  ! 
and  seem  to  grow  faster  than  ever.  A 
couple  of  weeks  later  the  rows  will  have  ! 
to  be  thinned  again.  However,  at  this  j 
time  it  is  well  to  do  the  work  carefully. 
The  larger  beet  greens,  will  fill  the  pack- 
ages  more  rapidly  than  those  pulled  ear¬ 
lier.  but  the  price  is  usually  much  more  ( 
for  those  pulled  first. 

The  plants  that  are  to  develop  into 
beets  are  finally  thinned  to  stand  from  “ 
to  G  in.  apart.  Furthermore,  it  must  bp 
understood  that  the  crop  of  beet  greens 
do  retard  the  development  of  the  large 
beets  just  a  little,  but  why  worry  if  the 
greens  sell  well?  Part  of  the  early  sow¬ 
ing  is  sowed  thinly  and  those  rows  are 
thinned  without  delay  so  that  the  “bot¬ 
tom  beets”  will  develop  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  early  bunching.  Quick-grown 
early  beets  direct  from  seeds  are  free  from 
“whisker”  roots;  they  have  a  long  and 
pretty  tap  root,  and  the  quality  is  de¬ 
licious  and  tender.  It  is  generally  known 
that  beet  plants  transplanted  from  cold 
frames  will  develop  beets  for  market  a 
few  days  earlier  than  seed  sowed  in  the 
field,  but  the  experienced  buyers  know 
the  difference  at  once.  With  transplanted 
beets  the  tap  root  is  always  broken ;  side 
roots  conspicuous  and  quality  tough. 

Early  in  the  Spring  the  soil  is  cool,  so 
that  ammonia  is  slowly  available.  There¬ 
fore.  when  the  leaves  are  2  in.  high  WC 
sow  200  lbs.  of  ammonia  sulphate  per 
acre  along  the  rows.  This  fertilizer  ma¬ 
terial  furnishes  the  plant  food  ingredient 
which  forces  a  quick  growth.  Further¬ 
more.  just  as  the  roots  begin  t< >  develop 
into  beets,  we  drag  a  garden  hoe  down 
each  row.  This  operation  stops  the  weeds 
and  throws  a  loose  dirt  mulch  over  the 
developing  roots.  This'  keeps  the  skin 
beautiful.  R.  w.  oe  baun. 


Injuring  Young  Trees 

Kiler  Richards,  in  bis  article  on  “A 
Farmer’s  Apple  Nursery."  page  572, 
makes  the  following  statement :  "Do  not 
be  worried  if  you  skin  a  tree  new  and 
then.”  I  feel  that  the  paragraph  on 
“Care  of  Trees”  is  too  lenient  with  the 
careless  grower.  Young  trees  which  are 
barked  are  injured  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  great  care  should  hi*  taken  to 
avoid  damaging  the  trunks  of  these  young 
trees.  Tying  the  bark  back  in  place  will 
prevent  the  tissue  from  drying  out  and 
healing  will  occur  more  rapidly.  Fire 
blight  and  other  diseases  are  liable  to  gain 
a  foothold  and  may  cause  serious  injury 
to  the  young  tree.  Fainting  of  wounds 
with  soft,  grafting  wax  is  probably  the 
best  method  to  use  on  injured  trees. 

Connecticut.  S.  P.  XI. 


Kodak  as  you  go. 

There’s  always  more  fun  with  a  Kodak  along.  It  adds  to  the  joy  of  every 

motor  trip  and  keeps  for  your  Kodak  album  the  story  of  every  merry  outing. 

Picture  taking  by  the  Kodak  system  is  very  simple  now-a-days  and  less  expensive 
than  you  think. 

Kastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


SeePyroxpagead in  this  paper  April9 — Bowher * 
Insecticide  Co.  Boston — Baltimore — Chicago. 


Juki  » iioi.i. 1 1!  tv  lim  it,  sell  ui;mii:’i'k 

a  patent  putt'll  for  instantly  mrndinp  Irak* 
in  nil  utensils.  Sample  p  a  <•  k  age  free. 

<  OUJ.  I  II*.  31  Fir.  CO.,  hept  108.  A  iiiHtenhiiii,  .\ .  \ 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  Ulu4trato<l  in  culora  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Hid  St. .Quincy. III. 


New  York  State  FARMS 

n.aklnpr  farms  fop  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  ami 
price  to  please  .von.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
I  hem.  MANOEVIUE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Dept.  I,  Oleau,  N  Y. 


Ohio  Farms 

want.  II.  H.  M  4  8  T  K  It  s. 


Write  for  my  Mg  Catalogue 

of  taring.  1.000  in  13  (Jo’s. 
Any  size  Mini  price  you 
Farm  Agent,  I  umbrhlge,  Ohio 


BINDER  "I"  WINE 

(let  our  low  price  in  Quantities  to  GRANGES  and 
FARMERS  ASSOCIa  I  KINS  A  cents  wanted.  Samples 
free.  XI1JEO.  ItLiKT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  an('  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  St 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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that  prices 

have  been  reduced  15%  on 

TILLAGE  TOOK 


Send  for.free  booklet 

Bateman  and  Companies.Inc.  547  Nadison Ave^New York  City 

tyjRONASEtyi 


£23 
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See  Your  International 
Dealer  for  Particulars 
as  to  Lowered  Prices 


SEVERAL  factors  help  to  explain  why  International 
Engines  are  popular  wherever  they  are  used.  But 
the  most  eminent  .~asen  is  that  they  do  the  work 
their  owners  want  done  when  it  should  be  done. 

International  Engine  owners  know  that  if  there  is 
feed  to  grind,  the  International  will  do  it.  If  there  is  water 
to  pump,  the  International  will  pump  it.  The  same  is  true 
with  wood  sawing,  churning,  chopping  feed,  fanning  grain, 
etc.,  etc.  The  International  will  turn  the  trick,  when  you 
give  it  a  chance. 

In  accomplishing  this,  International  Engines  use 
low-grade  fuels.  They  are  simple  to  operate — many  farmer 
boys  not  yet  in  their  teens  start  and  operate  International 
Engines  with  ease. 

International  Engines  have  built-in  magnetos,  re¬ 
placeable  cylinder  liners,  enclosed  crank  cases.  They  are 
hopper-cooled,  and  have  many  other  valuable  features. 
Made  in  1/4,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p.  sizes. 

Send  a  postal  for  an  engine  pamphlet. 

International  Harvester  Company 


Increase  Your 
Wool  Clip 

You  lose  part  of  your  wool 
money  by  shearing  with  hand 
blades.  Shear  with  a  ma¬ 
chine.  The  extra  wool  se¬ 
cured  soon  pays  the  co§t  of 
one. 

Stewart  Shearing  Machines 
get  you  more  and  better  wool 
easily  and  quickly.  Nosecond 
cuts — no  ridges  to  be  gone 
over. 

This  year’s  market  condi¬ 
tions  make  it  imperative  that  your  wool 
grade  high  as  possible.  A  Stewart  Machine 
guarantees  long,  even  fiber,  that  brings 
best  prices. 

There’s  a  Stewart  Machine  for  your  flock, 
whether  it’s  ten  or  ten  thousand.  The  Stewart  No. 
9,  ball  bearing,  works  wonders  with  flocks  up  to 
800.  For  larger  flocks  select  from  our  high  grade 
line  of  power  operated  machines  shown  in  Catalog 
No.  69.  Write  today. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Dept.  B  141  5600  Roosevelt  Road  Chicago 


Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 


Hand  operated, 
easy  running  — 
strongly  built. 

At  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  only  $22, 
or  from  us  by 
sending  $2, 
paying  the 
balance  on 
arrival. 


M 


“PURIFINE"  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO.,  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


Put  o  United 

To  Work 


THE  SIMPLEST 
MILKER  MADE 

Furnished  in  units  for  herd* 
of  five  cows  or  more.  Pump- 
pulsator  type.  Gives  com¬ 
plete  vacuum  release  on  teat; 
safe,  smooth  natural  action. 
"SEE -THRU”  Teat  Cup 

Patented  exclusive 
feature.  See  all 
teats  milking.  One 
piece  —  clear  as  crystal— 
as  easyto  clean  asadish. 

Most  Isstintt, greatest  milk- 
er  improvement  invented* 

WRITE 

Get  particulars 
on  complete 
United  line 

Separators 
Feed  Mills 
Washers 
Engines 
Just  what  you 
want  in 
America’s 
GremtestValueu 
Ask  your  dealer 

UNITED  ENGINE  CO. 

Dept.  20  Lansing,  Mich.  (27) 


United  Engine 

1 3A  to  12  H.P 

Gasoline  or  Kero¬ 
sene—  200,000  in  use, 
Get  all  facts  today, 


THE  GREAT  UNITED  LINE 
FARM  MACHINES cQ 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  15  GREEN  STREET.  ALBANY,  N.  Y 

MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  sty  le.  Stoplosses,  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery-.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  ,  Dept  R.  Gardner  Mats. 


[ 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XVIII 


In  the  previous  articles  we  have  defined 
the  nature  of  wealth  and  the  elementary 
laws  of  production.  We  come  now  to  the 
more  intricate  and  more  interesting  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  distribution  of  tvoalth.  This 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  products,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
process  of  production,  and  which  includes 
sale,  and  transportation  through  to  the 
consumer.  By  the  distribution  of  wealth 
we  mean  the  division  of  the  things  pro¬ 
duced.  or  the  division  of  the  fruits  of  pro¬ 
duction.  between  landlords,  capitalists 
and  laborers. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  laws  that  govern  the  production  of 
wealth  and  the  laws  under  which  it  is 
distributed.  Man  prescribes  how  wealth 
is  to  be  awarded  to  different  classes  of 
producers.  These  laws  may  be  changed 
at  will.  Nature  prescribes  the  laws  of 
production.  These  laws  which  govern 
production  are  fundamental  and  perma¬ 
nent.  In  the  first  place,  production  of 
today  is  limited  by  the  saving  of  yester¬ 
day.  This  saving  is  the  capital  necessary 
to  efficient  production.  Access  to  natural 
products  and  the  means  to  harness  natu 
ral  forces  are  other  essentials  to  produc¬ 
tion.  These  acquirements  being  avail¬ 
able,  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  worker 
determines  the  volume  and  value  of  the 
wealth  produced.  In  the  process  of  pro¬ 
duction  capital  is  consumed.  If  it  is 
consumed  productively — that  is,  if  it 
creates  more  than  it  destroys — the  com¬ 
munity  is  enriched.  If  the  consumption 
is  unproductive — that  is,  if  the  consumer 
destroys  without  creating — the  community 
is  impoverished.  If  no  new  and  improved 
processes  are  brought  into  use  after  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  generally  developed  in 
a  country,  an  increased  amount  of  labor 
will  not  proportionately  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction.  In  other  words,  the  producer’s 
energy  and  skill  worked  within  certain 
limits  affect  production  within  this  cir¬ 
cumscribed  field  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  effort  and  the  perfection  of 
the  art;  but  nature  fixes  its  own  immuta¬ 
ble  laws.  Man  has  no  hand  or  will  in 
the  making  of  them  and  no  power  to 
change  them.  Tie  must  accept  them  as 
they  are  and  adapt  his  operations  to 
them. 

With  distribution  it  is  otherwise. 
Wealth  once  produced,  it  is  optional  with 
society  to  do  what  it  pleases  with  it. 
There  is  no  natural  law  to  decree  who  is 
to  have  it,  how  much  may  be  consumed, 
or  how  much  saved.  Even  the  individual 
who  produced  it  has  no  right  to  the 
product  that  the  community  is  hound, to 
1  respect.  If  society  likes,  it  may  take  it 
from  him.  It  may,  as  in  the  late  war, 
limit  or  prohibit  his  consumption  of  it 
or  his  use  of  it  in  any  way,  even  in  his 
own  home.  Society  may  increase  the  use 
of  it,  and  broaden  the  market  of  it  by 
bounties  on  its  export  or  limit  its  use  and 
exportation  by  imposing  taxes,  duties  and 
embargoes.  Through  indifference  or  neg- 
;  lect  the  government  may  permit  the  plun 
der  or  destruction  of  it,  or  it  may  protect 
the  producer  in  his  possession  of  it  by 
the  administration  of  its  political  powers 
and  the  enforcement  of  equitable  laws. 
The  distribution  of  wealth  is  therefore  a 
political  as  well  as  a  social  function. 
There  are  no  natural  restraints  or  limita¬ 
tions  such  as  we  found  in  the  fields  of 
production. 

When  society,  however,  adopts  a  pol 
icy,  certain  and  definite  results  follow, 
and  whether  for  good  or  evil  society  must 
accept  the  consequence  of  its  own  policy. 
It  is  free  to  act  as  it  will,  but  it  then 
becomes  subject  to  laws  which  are  as 
definite  and  unyielding  as  the  laws  of 
production  and  physics,  and  which  reward 
society  or  condemn  it  as  its  wisdom  or 
folly  merits.  It  cannot  escape  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  own  acts.  If  producers  are 
protected  in  their  possessions  and  re¬ 
warded  for  their  services  production  will 
be  increased.  If  production  is  taxed,  if 
obstructed  by  rules  or  regulations,  if  the 
producer  is  poorly  paid,  the  owner  ill- 
protected.  if  monopolies  are  created,  pro¬ 
duction  is  discouraged,  and  the  volume 
of  human  needs  and  comforts  will  be  de¬ 
creased.  An  equitable  distribution  is  the 


greatest  encouragement  for  a  full  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  reasonable  price. 

society's  responsibility 

Society  is  then  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth.  There  are  laws  of 
production,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
society  has  no  power  to  change ;  hut  it 
can  do  what  it  pleases  with  wealth  after 
it  is  created.  Society,  however,  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility  for  its  own  ar¬ 
bitrary  acts.  Society  can,  and  it  does, 
discourage  production  by  unwise  and  un 
just  decrees.  It  sanctions  the  suspension 
of  natural  laws  by  favored  groups  of  per¬ 
sons  for  their  own  advantage.  It  taxes 
one  industry  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
It  taxes  one  and  exempts  another.  It 
grants  monopolies  and  creates  trusts.  The 
favored  groups  and  industries  profit  by 
the  suspension  of  economic  laws,  but 
society  as  a  whole  loses  more  than  the 
favored  groups  gain.  Nature  punishes 
without  distinction  every  infraction  of  its 
own  law.  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind 
slow,  but  they  grind  exceedingly  fine. 
Society  at  times  becomes,  as  it  were,  in¬ 
toxicated  with  its  own  success  and  prog¬ 
ress,  and  in  the  blindness  of  its  onward 
rush  ignores  fundamental  principles  that 
sooner  or  later  demand  an  accounting. 
There  is  one  power,  however,  that  so¬ 
ciety  cannot  defy  without  a  penalty. 
That  is  the  power  of  right.  There  is  one 
law  that  society  cannot  violate  without 
peril  to  itself.  That  is  the  law  of  justice. 
In  its  treatment  of  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  society  has  persistently  and  de¬ 
liberately  defied  the  power  of  right  and 
violated  the  law  of  justice.  Through  all 
the  ages  society  has  persisted  iu  this 
error,  and  has  always  paid  the  penalty. 

Ancient  Carthage  and  Rome  trampled 
on  the  rights  of  the  producers,  and  Car¬ 
thage  and  Rome  perished.  The  Ionises,  the 
Kings  of  France,  oppressed  the  producers 
to  support  themselves  and  their  courts  in 
luxury  and  extravagance,  and  brought  on 
one  of  the  bloodiest  revolutions  of  his¬ 
tory.  England  galled  the  necks  of  her 
producing  classes  under  the  yoke  of  or¬ 
ganized  privilege,  and  produced  a  peasant 
revolt  under  Wat  Tyler,  John  Ball  and 
Jack  Straw  that  shook  the  kingdom  to 
its  very  foundations  and  wrought  the 
doom  of  the  feudal  system.  In  modern 
times  the  privileged  classes  use  more  sub¬ 
tle  and  refined  methods  than  the  lords  of 
old  ;  but  they  yet  press  producers  through 
their  system  of  distribution  to  the  limit 
of  patience  and  endurance.  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  monopoly  in  food 
distribution  discourages  production  and 
increases  prices  to  consumers,  and  reason 
teaches  that  society  invites  disaster  to 
itself  when  it  discourages  life  and  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  farms,  and  allures  the 
people  by  greater  opportunities  for  life 
and  fortune  from  the  farms  to  manufac¬ 
turing  and  commercial  centers. 


“Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal” 

In  reply  to  W.  M.’s  request,  page  337, 
would  say  you  cannot  say  too  much  in 
regard  to  the  farm  thief.  We  have 
a  large  farm,  consisting  of  several 
smaller  ones.  The  houses  that  are  not 
occupied  are  looked  upon  by  the  public 
as  deserted  farms  and  public  property. 
From  the  time  the  first  strawberry  is  ripe 
until  snow  comes  there  isn’t  a  Sunday, 
and  sometimes  during  the  week,  but  what 
some  one  is  here.  They  either  come  with 
a  horse,  auto,  motorcycle  or  on  foot,  and 
as  the  nearest  point  to  a  State  road  is 
1  y2  miles,  they  simply  come  for  the  one 
purpose.  Berries,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries  and  nuts  are  taken  by  the  bushel. 
Not  only  would  “Thou  shalt  not  steal”  be 
a  good  title  for  a  Spring  sermon,  but  also 
advise  the  ministers  to  practice  what  they 
preach.  I  am  sorry  to  say  one  of  our 
ministers  went  to  our  nut  grove  last  Fall, 
making  a  detour  of  several  miles,  so  as  we 
would  not  see  him,  taking  his  family  and 
another  party  with  him.  They  picked 
more  nuts  than  they  could  use,  and  offered 
their  (our)  surplus  stock  for  sale.  Every 
farmer  will  appreciate  all  efforts  to  stop 
this  lawless  practice.  w.  H.  w. 

“Why  don't  you  and  your  mamma  go 
to  the  big  church  on  the  corner?” 
“  ’Cause  we  belong  to  a  different  abomina¬ 
tion,”  answered  Dorothy. — Credit  Lost. 
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k  BROWN 
Beals  Them  J 


Just  write  on  a  postal,“Send 
me  your  NEW  Bargain  Fence 
Booh  and  Latest  Low  Factory 
Prices."  It  will  come  by  next  mail, 
free  postpaid.  I’ll  also  send  you  a 
sample  to  test.  Then  you  will  know 
why  the  BROWN  FENCE  LASTS  6 
TIMES  LONGER  THAN  OTHERS. 
John  Bruce,  Cauthron,  Ark.,  writes:  "I  put  up 
140  rods  of  your  fence  seven  years  ago  and  it  is 
nice  and  bright  yet.  Other  fence  I  built  about  the 
same  time  is  nearly  ruined  by  rust.” 

That  PROVES  my  quality— -the  book 
PROVES  my  prices  are  lowest  and 

WILL  SAVE  YOU  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 

on  the  first  cost.  The  long  life  of  Brown 
Fence  makes  a  still  greater  saving.  You  can’t 
afford  to  buy  a  rod  of  fence  before  getting  my 
big  96-page  Bargain  Book.  It  is  full  of  fence¬ 
buying  pointers  you  will  be  glad  to  get. 


DIRECT  freight 

FROM  FACTORY  PREPAID 


You  know  what  Brown  Fence  costs 
you  laid  down  at  your  freight  station. 
Catalog  shows  150  styles— Hog,  Sheep,  Cattle. 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing.  Also  Gates,  Barb 
Wire,  etc.—  all  at  prices  way  below  all  com- 
petition.  Get  my  book  and  sample,  both  free, 
before  you  buy.  (16) 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  659  ^Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  Lawn 
Fence  in  the  Country — at  Factory  Prices! 
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—  MR.  FARMER 

IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 
PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28 %  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7%  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Writ*  for  booklets  describing  this  material 
and  its'use  on  various  crops. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analysing 

42%  ACTUAL  POTASH 
15%  AMMONIA 

One  ton  of  this  material  contains  as 
much  Potash  as  1750  lbs.  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  as  much  Ammonia  as 
1650  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  3400  lbs. 
of  the  two  combined,  and  in  buying 
this  material  you  effect  a  substantial 
saving. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Less  carloads,  $65.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  at 
New  York,  special  price  on  carload  lots. 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Containing  32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

Get  our  prices  on  these  and  other  fertilizer 
materials  before  you  place  your  order. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 
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Your  Buildings 
Against  Lightning 

Don’t  take  chances 
with  property  and  life.  Prevent 
lightning  damage  by  equipping  your 
home,  bam  and  outbuildings  with 

SECURITY 

WATER  GROUND  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS 

Only  lightning  protection  system 
whose  rods  always  have  a  perma¬ 
nently  moist  grounding.  Made  of 
99.8%  pure  Lake  Superior  Copper. 
Endorsed  by  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  and  many  State 
Insurance  Exchanges. 

It’s  easier  to  prevent  fire  than  to 
stop  it  after  lightning  has  struck. 
Write  for  Booklet  Telling  How. 

SECURITY  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO. 

504  Pine  St.,  Burlington,  Wis. 


The  RURAL  N 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Quite  a  number  of  correspondents 
write  to  me  for  information  in  regard  to 
lands  in  Maryland  and  farther  South. 
Some  write  about  particular  farms  they 
have  seen  advertised.  With  every  desire 
to  help  them  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
give  more  than  a  general  idea  in  regard 
to  the  lands  of  the  States  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
must  remember  that  I  am  not  trying 
with  these  notes  to  sell  land  or  anything 
else.  I  am  not  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  and  hence  am  not  posted  as  to  dif¬ 
ferent  farms.  Then,  too,  as  T  have  often 
said,  it  is  essential  that  everyone  intend¬ 
ing  to  buy  land  anywhere  should  give  it 
a  personal  investigation,  and  to  judge 
not  only  of  the  land  itself,  but  its  sur¬ 
roundings  and  social  conditions.  There¬ 
fore  1  must  decline  to  give  replies  by 
mail  to  real  estate  queries. 

March  came  in  lamblike.  The  rains 
prevented  my  potato  planting  for  a  time, 
and  the  crop  has  been  hurried  in.  I 
plant  the  old  Bovee  because  it  is  early, 
prolific,  and  better  quality  than  the  Cob¬ 
bler  which  all  the  market  growers  here 
plant,  and  I  plant  seed  of  my  own  grow¬ 
ing.  We  are  still  sating  the  garden  crop 
of  last  year,  for  we  have  bought  no  Irish 
potatoes  since  last  June,  and  may  run 
till  June  again.  The  late  crop  was 
Peachblow. 

The  extra  early  peas  will  soon  be 
above  ground  if  this  warm  sunshine  con¬ 
tinues.  A  year  ago  it  was  hard  to  get 
anyone  to  work  in  the  garden  except  the 
old  feeble  man  who  has  always  stuck  by 
me.  lie  did  good  work,  but  naturally 
very  slow.  Now  that  his  health  has 
broken  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
hands,  but  seldom  men  who  have  any 
gardening  skill  or  taste,  and  I  am  no 
longer  able  to  do  the  work  entirely  my¬ 
self.  But  that  laborers  are  begging  for 
work  is  sad  evidence  of  the  depression  in 
business  all  over  the  country. 

Since  I  wrote  the  beginning  of  this 
article  a  number  of  readers  have  seen  a 
little  farm  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
not  many  miles  from  me,  and  they  are 
writing  to  me  for  information  about  it. 
The  advertisement  located  the  place,  but 
I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  not  even 
the  name  of  the  owner,  and  I  wish  here 
to  say  that  I  cannot  waste  time  answer¬ 
ing  letters  about  any  land  here  for  sale. 

I  do  not  keep  posted  on  farms  and  their 
value,  and  cannot  tell  anything  about  any 
land  for  sale.  Any  man  would  be  acting 
very  unwisely  by  buying  land  from  an 
advertisement.  Personal  inspection  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  do. 

I  have  just  sown  a  frame  of  three 
sashes  in  tomato  seed.  These  are  in¬ 
tended  to  come  in  after  the  early  plants 
are  still  producing,  but  to  lengthen  the 
season  without  break.  These  will  be 
kept  with  the  glass  dose  till  the  plants 
begin  to  germinate.  The  bright  sun  will 
warm  the  soil,  and  the  seed  will  germ¬ 
inate  all  right.  Then  in  May  I  sow  seed 
in  the  open  ground  to  have  plants  full  of 
the  best  grown  green  tomatoes  to  pack 
away  for  coloring  up  a  few  at  a  time, 
like  the  Floridas,  and  run  the  sliced  to¬ 
matoes  till  Christmas  or  New  Year.  Of 
course  there  will  be  some  tomatoes  on  the 
Bonny  Best  stakes  all  through  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  the  flush  will  be  over  by  the 
middle  of  July,  and  fresh  plants  will  be 
more  desirable. 

I  have  kept  the  Bovee  potatoes  from 
the  last  ones  dug  last  July,  and  will  plant 
them  now ;  would  have  planted  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  but  the  rains  kept  the  soil  too  wet. 
These  potatoes  have  sprouted  some,  but 
are  still  smooth  and  firm,  and  I  prefer 
the  variety  to  the  Cobbler  so  generally 
grown  here.  w.  F.  massey. 


E  W- YORKER 


Spontaneous  Combustion  in  Hay 

Will  you  settle  an  argument?  A  says 
ho  has  seen  hay  in  a  stack  heat  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  get  on  fire.  B  says  it  will 
heat,  but  will  not  get  on  fire  on  account 
of  the  moisture.  Which  is  right?  T.  s. 

Glen  Cove.  N.  Y. 

Our  services  as  referee  surely  seem  to 
be  in  demand.  There  have  been  many 
cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  reported. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  chemical  action 
inside  a  stack  or  mow  of  hay  to  create 
heat  enough  to  start  a  flame.  The  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  and  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  College  have  issued  bulletins  on 
this  subject. 


Install 


\ 


for  Automobiles 
Motor  Trucks 
Tractors 
Motor  Boats 
Motorcycles 
— all  Farm 
Engines 
Pumps  and 
Compressors 


piston  rin^s 
that  won’t  leak 

Save  fuel  and  oil — prevent 
carbon1 — and  increase  the 
power  of  your  gas  engines! 

Put  a  SupemjC  Ring  in  the  top 
groove  of  each  piston  to  keep 
lubricating  oil  out  of  the  combus¬ 
tion  chamber.  It  stops  the  waste 
of  oil  and  cuts  down  carbon 
troubles. 

Install  the  real  \  e<vv<.-IRoop  Ring  in 
all  lower  grooves.  The  equal 
radial  pressure  of  its  exclusive  2- 
piece  design  keeps  gasoline  from 
wasting  past  it.  All  your  fuel  is 
compressed  into  power  —  as  it 
should  be. 

These  rings  stand  for  10  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  piston  rings.  Your  dealer  can 
sell  you  a  size  and  over-size  of  both 
rings  for  any  engine  ever  made.  Al¬ 
ways  install  the  combination. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co., St. Louis,  U.S.  A. 
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Write  for  Free  Book 

It  explains  why  McQuay-Norris 
Piston  Ring  Equipment  will  in¬ 
crease  gas  engine  power,  save 
fuel  and  oil,  and  decrease  car¬ 
bon  troubles.  Address  Dept 


Gives  a  Better  Salt  Flavor 


Colonial^ 

SSFtras 


tiSEiM 

"Kron.  -  ohio*  \y 

WKIOMT  Ii 

7?  LBS .  11 


USE 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER’S 

SALT 

for  meat  curing,  butter  making, 
cooking,  baking  and  table'  use. 
Pure,  flaky  salt,  every  grain  sep¬ 
arate.  Packed  in  non-leaking  70 
pound  bags?  Insist  on  this  brand. 
If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  it 
send  us  his  name. 

Manufacturec  by 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO. 

AKRON,  OH/O 

Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


<0LV4y 
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‘  LIMESTONE 


—Nail  it  to  the 
Barn  Door 


Soil  kept  rich 
and  fertile 

produces  big  harvests.  Solvay  sweetens  the  soil 
and  brings  all  crops  to  quick,  complete  maturity. 
Highest  test.  Purest  form.  Easy  to  spread.  Non¬ 
caustic— will  not  burn.  Write  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

SOI  Milton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

and  don’t  forget 
It  Makes  Fertile  Fields 
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—PULLS  A 
TEN  INCH 
PLOW 


Straddl.  rove  vegetable 
cultivation.  The  New 
Model  is  very  flexible 
and  easily  guided. 


mental  features. 


1.  Variable  Speed  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

2.  Water  Air  Cleaner. 
2.  Double  Clutch  Con¬ 
trol. 

4-  Demountable  Rim». 

5.  Quick  Attachable 
Tools. 

6.  Furrow  Guide. 


The  NEW  Model  Is  Ready! 


The  Utilitor  is  a  success.  There 
are  more  Utilitors  operating  today 
than  all  other  makes  of  small  trac¬ 
tors  combined. 

And  NOW  the  NEW  Utilitor 
model  is  ready  for  you.  It  con¬ 
tains  all  the  features  you  have 
wanted. 

The  NEW  Model  has  been 
tested — and  tested  again.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
development  work  to  give  you  the 


greatest  machine  ever  manufac¬ 
tured. 

And  all  this  has  been  done  with¬ 
out  advancing  the  price.  Only 
a  company  as  resourceful  as  the 
Midwest  Engine  Company  can 
hope  to  offer  such  value  for  the 
money. 

Ask  our  dealer  to  demonstrate 
the  NEW  model.  It  will  sur¬ 
prise  you  by  the  wonderful  way  it 
works.  See  him  today  while  he 
can  make  prompt  delivery. 


Ask  Him  About  Our  Deferred  Payment  Plan 

If  you  can’t  locate  our  dealer,  write  us  direct. 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  COMPANY 


642  Martindale  Avenue  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hubam— 

The  Mast  Promising  Legume 
Introduced  in  Recent  Years 

This  new  Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 
has  been  acclaimed  by  authorities  as  the 
greatest  of  all  annual  legumes.  It  has 
shown  six  times  the  growth  of  medium 
red  clover,  and  promises  to  save  a  year 
in  crop  re.  ntion  in  the  corn  belt.  Grows 
5  to  8  fee:  ‘ame  season  sown.  Early  ma- 
turity.  Greatest  forage  and  green  ma¬ 
nure  crop  ever  discovered.  Grows  well 
in  any  climate. 

The  Supply  Is  Very  Short 

There  n  ut  a  very  little  Hubam  available 
for  distribution,  and  now  is  your  chance 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  1  to  1  1-2 
pounds  only  required  per  acre  for  seed 
production. 

We  have  a  limited  amount  to  offer,  cleaned, 
scarified  and  certified  by  the  Michigan  Crop 
Improvement  Ass’n.  To  be  released  only  for 
demonstration  purposes  in  lots  of  1  pound  or  less. 

$7  per  pound.  $4  per  %•  $2.25  per  Vi- 
SEED  DEPARTMENT 

Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau 

*27  N.  Cedar  Street  Lansing,  Michigan 

_ _ _i 22. 


MEDICINAL  PLANTS 

Good  money  growing  them.  Special  Crops  a  high 
grade  monthly  magazine  tolls  you  how. 

Price  <11.00.  sample  10  cents 

Hybrid  Potato  Seed.  Something  new.  Every 
spoil  Mill  give  you  new  variety  of  potato.  You  will 
got  .ill  shanes  and  colors.  Some  better  than  old 
standard  sorts  and  some  not  as  good  Package  of 
this  seed  26  els.  Potato  seed  and  new  subscription 
both  for  $1.00.  Address 

SPECIAL  CROPS  PUR.  CO. 

SK  AN  KATEI.ES.  N.  Y. 


Staten  Island,  N.Y.  CT2erLETlace 

Mansion  house,  lodge,  servants'  quarters,  garage,  green¬ 
house.  20  acres  shade  trees,  shrubbery  and  fruit  trees; 
farm  adjoining  about  250  aoroe;  farm  house,  barn.  For 
termsapply  to  MALCOM  SMITH  &  CO,  1S5  MadUon  Ave..  N.Y.  Ctly 
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Big  Reduction  in  ^ 
Prices  of  Crown  £ 
Grain  Drills  ^ 


Take  advantage  of  the  large  price 
reduction  on  the  CROWN  Line  of 
Grain  Drills  and  Lime  Sowers. 


We  are  giving  the  farmers  every  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  cost  of  our  line  for  the 
Spring  Sowing. 


New  Needham  Crown  Drills  are 
equipped  with  the  improved  Wizzard 
fertilizer  feed.  This  feed  with  the 
famous  Crown  Grain  feed  makes  the 
New  Drill  the  best  i 
in  the  market  today. |  w„  ais0  nlike  cider 

|  MILLS,  write  us  lor 

Crown  Mfg.  Co.  I  Catalog 

’.  12  Wavne  St..  Phelps,  N.Y  0 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAYIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


High-Priced  Fertilizers. — One  thing 
which  has  greatly  disappointed  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  gardeners  of  New  England  is  the 
failure  of  fertilizers  to  take  the  expected 
drop.  This  fact  was  brought  out  strongly 
at  the  union  agricultural  meetings  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Boston.  It  seemed  to  he 
the  general  opinion  t.Tvat  much  less  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  than  usual  would  he 
used  this  season,  and  when  it  is  used 
much  care  will  he  exercised  in  obtaining 
kinds  which  give  the  best  result  for  the. 
money  invested.  It’s  pretty  good  reasoning 
that  the  use  of  fertilizer  in  a  large  way 
can  be  dispensed  with,  unless  it  is  going 
to  increase  the  yield  sufficiently  to  pay 
the  cost,  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  In  the 
face  of  downward  prices  for  all  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  it  seems  unwise  to  buy 
heavily  of  high-priced  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments.  Am  it  happens,  too,  manure  seems 
to  be  rather  more  plentiful  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past.,  at  least  in  some  sections 
of  New  England,  and  of  course  the  gar¬ 
den  maker  who  can  get  manure  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  will  naturally  use  it  freely. 
It  is  well  worth  remembering  in  this 
conneetion  that  acid  phosphate  combined 
with  manure  makes  an  extremely  valua¬ 
ble  fertilizer.  Acid  fertilizer  is  expensive, 
but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  it 
used  in  this  way  is  justified  because  the 
acid  phosphate  not  only  provides  plant, 
food  in  itself,  but  also  helps  to  conserve 
the  nitrogen  part  of  the  manure.  Market 
gardeners  commonly  buy  manure  in  car¬ 
load  lots,  and  then  pile  it  in  the  fields. 
Backyard  gardeners  do  the  same  thing  in 
a  small  way.  Now  there  is  always  con¬ 
siderable  loss  from  these  piles,  and  ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  show  that,  a  hundred 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  each  cord  of 
manure  will  practically  do  away  with 
this  loss.  If  you  can  make  your  manure 
go  much  farther  than  usual  by  adding  10 
per  cent  of  acid  phosphate,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  much  more  evenly 
balanced  form  of  plant  food,  you  would 
seem  warranted  in  doing  so.  The  man 
who  makes  a  kitchen  garden  and  has  a 
certain  amount  of  manure  available  will 
probably  he  wise  to  spend  whatever  extra 
money  he  has  for  acid  phosphate  alone 
rather  than  for  a  mixed  fertilizer  to  sup¬ 
plement  his  manure  heap.  And.  by  the 
way.  some  interesting  experiments  have 
been  made  to  show  how  to  derive  the  most 
benefit  from  barnyard  manure,  or  rather 
how  to  prevent  waste  to  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to 
haul  the  manure  onto  the  fields  and  to 
spread  it  in  piles,  hut  the  best  data  seems 
lo  show  that  this  is  a  very  much  more 
wasteful  plan  than  to  spread  it  as  fast  as 
it  is  hauled,  and  to  take  it  from  the  sta¬ 
bles  daily. 

Smalt.  Fruit  Possibilities. — It  seems 
to  me  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  is 
being  shown  in  small*  fruits,  especially 
among  people  who  have  small  places. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  of  the  high  price 
which  berries  and  grapes  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  and  also  because 
of  the  automobile  trade  which  is  reaching 
out  into  the  country  districts  within  easy 
driving  distance.  Many  people  are  find¬ 
ing  that  they  can  sell  all  the  small  fruit 
which  they  can  raise  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  in  this  way  the  women  of  the 
family  are  adding  materially  to  their  in¬ 
comes.  Naturally  a  tendency  towards  in¬ 
creased  plantings  of  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries.  currants  and  grapes  results.  The 
demand  for  grapes  has  become  especially 
brisk,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  many 
people  are  making  wine  at  home.  Of 
course  it  may  be  that  they  want  the  fruit 
for  grape  juice,  but  judging  from  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  the  amount  of  wine 
made  has  exceeded  that  ever  known  be¬ 
fore.  Perhaps  this  same  tendency  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  increasing  popularity  of 
the  elderberry,  which  is  said  to  make  very 
good  wine.  I  see  that  an  improved  form 
of  elderberry  is  being  put  on  the  market, 
and  is  said  to  grow  much  larger  fruit 
than  the  kinds  which  are  found  along 
the  roadsides.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
elderberry  is  really  a  very  ornamental 
shrub,  and  well  worth  growing  if  for  no 
other  purpose. 

The  Idaho  Raspberry. — I  have  tried 
most  of  the  new  raspberries  as  they  have 
come  out,  but  have  not  yet  experimented 


with  the  Idaho  red  raspberry,  which  I 
expect  to  put  in  this  season.  This  berry 
is  said  to  bo  unusually  robust,  and  should 
be  well  adapted  to  Now  England.  More- 
over.  if  what  is  said  about  it  is  true,  it, 
should  bo  especially  valuable  in  the  small 
backyard  garden,  as  tho  plants  do  not 
make  a  very  rampant  growth  and  do  not 
become  very  tall,  but  branch  freely  and 
produce  large  berries  in  groat  quantities 
all  through  the  Summer  months.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  is  not  a  good  berry  for 
shipping,  being  soft,  hut  that  would  not 
prevent  its  sale  by  the  roadside  and  in 
nearby  markets. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Some  of  the 
market  gardeners  are  paying  considerable 
attention  to  fruit,  having  found  that  they 
can  combine  it.  nicely  with  other  crops. 
Richard  ITittinger,  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  is 
one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  double 
culture  method.  He  has  many  acres  cov¬ 
ered  with  pear  trees,  with  currants  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  rows  between  the  trees,  and 
each  Summer  the  intervening  space  is 
given  over  to  beans  or  some  other  vege¬ 
table  crop.  All  the  land  is  kept  in  the 
finest  tilth,  and  great  quantities  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  used.  The  vegetables  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  getting  the  fruit  trees  into 
hearing.  While  this  intensive  planting 
involves  some  danger,  it  can  be  made  a 
success  with  intelligent  care  and  super¬ 
vision.  I  know  of  another  market  gar¬ 
dener  who  covers  the  ground  beneath  his 
young  trees  with  some  root  crop,  like 
beets. 

Tame  on  Potatoes. — I  think  that 
many  potato  growers  will  be  interested 
in  a  new  method  of  handling  lime  which 
is  being  discussed  widely.  It  is  well 
known  that  lime  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
scab,  and  for  that  reason  is  not  used  on 
land  where  potatoes  are  to  go  in.  Yet 
the  crop  itself  is  improved  by  lime,  as 
far  as  yield  is  concerned,  at  least  in  some 
soils.  It  is  said  that  if  lime  is  applied 
between  the  plants  when  the  latter  are 
well  grown,  no  harm  will  be  done,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  he  too  late  for  the  potatoes 
to  become  infected  that  season.  More¬ 
over,  the  presence  of  the  lime  in  the 
ground  helps  perhaps  to  keep  down  blight 
and  other  troubles.  Certainly  the  plan 
does  not  involve  much  risk,  and  may  he 
worth  while  experimenting  with. —  fWo 
should  experiment  with  limestone,  if  at 
all.— Eds.] 

Com  petition  in  Lettuce.  —  Green¬ 
house  men  in  New  England  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  very  serious  menace  in 
the  influx  of  California  lettuce,  which 
has  flooded  the  market  this  season.  An 
enormous  amount  of  this  lettuce  has  been 
sold,  with  the  result  that  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  growers  have  had  a  hard  time  to 
tkispose  of  their  products  at  anything  like 
decent  prices.  This  California  lettuce 
apparently  is  of  the  Iceberg  variety.  The 
heads  are  hard  and  solid,  so  that  they 
can  he  thrown  about  without  damage, 
and  the  white  color  appeals  to  most 
housekeepers.  Unless  the  New  England 
growers  find  some  way  to  meet  this  com¬ 
petition  they  are  in  danger  of  being  put 
out  of  business.  They  grow  mostly  Ilit- 
tinger  or  May  King,  which  is  much  looser 
and  green.  Whether  they  can  change  the 
variety  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  Prof. 
Harold  Tompson,  at  the  market  growers’ 
experiment  station  in  Lexington,  has  54 
kinds  of  lettuce  under  trial,  but  is  not 
ready  yet  to  report  upon  them.  It  may 
be  that  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by 
better  merchandising  methods.  If  the 
growers  should  get  up  their  lettuce  in 
special  packages,  making  it  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  more  appealing  to  the  eye. 
perhaps  they  could  overcome  the  lead 
which  has  been  obtained  by  the  California 
article.  The  situation  is  a  serious  one, 
though,  and  decisive  action  of  some  kind 
must  be  taken  before  another  season. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Edwin  :  “Give  me  some  trifle  for  a 
memento — a  lock  of  your  hair.”  Angeline: 
“Do  you  call  that  a  trifle?  I  guess  you 
don’t  know  how  awfully  expensive  hair 
is  nowadays.” — Boston  Globe. 


“A  nruRCir  fight.”  said  .Tones,  “is  just 
like  a  dog  fight  in  a  garden.”  “How’s 
that?”  asked  Smith.  “Why,”  answered 
Jones,  “nothing  is  settled  hut  the  garden.” 
— Ladies  Home  Journal. 
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Locomotive  Rig 
Sizes  5  to  60  H.P. 
Mounted  on  either 
Wheels  or  Sills 


Standard 

Portable  Sawmill  with 
Double  Belt  Feed 


Cornish  Rig 

Burns  offal  lumber  and  sawdust 
15  to  30  H.P. 


MODERN  SAWMILLING 

The  Farquhar  Sawmill  equipt  with  our  new 
Double  Belt  Peed  means  fast  accurate  sawing.  It 
is  convenient  to  operate,  and  always  ready  for  serv¬ 
ice.  Mill  furnished  with  either  Standard  or  Log 
Beam  typo  of  Carriage,  as  preferred. 

Farquhar  Cornish  Rig  is  a  wood  burning  outfit 
specially  designed  for  supplying  economical  saw¬ 
mill  power.  Our  Locomotive  is  a  truly  general 
purpose  Engine.  All  Farquhar  Boilers  are  built  in 
accordance  with  A.  S.  M.  E.  Code  specifications. 
Our  Ajax  CenterCranfc  Engine  is  the  resultof  sixty 
years’  progressive  manufacturing  experience. 


1  arquhar  Sawmills  are  b^st  operated  by  Farquhar 
Power.  A  I* arquhar  outiit  will  insure  maximum 
return  from  your  timber.  Illustrated  Catalogues 
explaining  details  of  construction  await  your  re¬ 
quest.  Write  us  today  concerning  your  require¬ 
ments. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd. 

Box  430,  York,  Pa. 


We  also  manufacture  Steam  and  Gas  Tractors 
Threshers,  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses. 
Potato  Diggers  and  Grain  Drills 
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and  Safety 

PUT  your  money  at  work. 
Invest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes. 
They  earn  you  5]/2%  interest. 
Principal  and  interest  will  be 
paid  promptly  one  year  from 
date  of  issue.  We  give  you 
ample  security,  based  upon 
New  York  State’s  diversified 
agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


U.S.ArmYuS'lShoe 


Guaranteed  6  months. 
Made  of  pliable 
('  li  r  o  m  o  Leather. 
Hroad  Solid  Oak 
Leather  Ileels. 
Double  Thick  Soles. 
Dirt  and  \V  a  t  e  r 
f  i  ir  Proof,  Rcl- 
>p/l  -40  lows  Tongue. 
X  Sizes  5% 
to  12. 

Guarantee 

You  must  be 
entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  or  wr 
will  refund 
your  money. 


PAY  POSTMAN 


Send  no  money  just 
send  your  name,  ad 
dress  and  size.  Your  shoes 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 


Pay  postman  $1.45  and  postage  on  arrival. 

CIVILIAN  ARMY  &  NAVY  SHOE  CO. 
Dept.  49 _ 45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


SeePyrox  page  ad  in  this  paper  Apr  i  19 — Bow  her 
Insecticide  Co.— Boston— Baltimore— Chicago. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Poorman  Gooseberry 

One  of  the  latest  introductions  in 
gooseberry  varieties  is  the  Poorman.  Its 
origin  was  in  the  Western  States,  prob¬ 
ably  Utah.  For  several  years  experi¬ 
menters  in  the  East  have  had  it  on  trial, 
and  its  merits  and  demerits  are  now 
fairly  well  known.  Here  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  a  little  too  far  south  for  the 
gooseberry  to  do  its  best,  it  can  be  crit¬ 
icized  only  for  a  lack  of  vigor  in  growth, 
but  this  may  be  due  to  its  immediate  en¬ 
vironment.  which  is  not  the  most  favor¬ 
able.  At  the  New  York  Station  the 
Poorman  is  given  the  honor  of  being  the 
most  vigorous  grower  on  its  grounds. 
Its  fruit  is  described  as  intermediate  in 
size  of  berry  between  the  Downing  and 
Chautauqua,  oval  in  shape  and  pinkish 
red  when  fully  ripe.  I  find  this  descrip¬ 
tion  true.  My  four  bushes  bore  their 
second  crop  last  Summer,  and  the  size 
and  beauty  of  their  fruit  attracted  every¬ 
one  who  saw  them.  The  berries  are  a 
very  light  shade  of  green  until  they  turn 
pink  on  maturity.  They  are  more  oval 
or  long  in  shape  than  any  of  the  old 
kinds  and  larger  in  berry,  ranking  next 
to  the  Chautauqua.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that,  the  Poorman  would  readily  outsell 
Downing  or  Houghton  on  the  market. 
In  fact,  if  it  proves  to  bo  vigorous  and 
productive,  the  country  over,  it  may  .be 
expected  to  become  exceedingly  popular. 
Tin*  Chautauqua,  as  originally  grown 
here,  was  worthless  on  account  of  mil¬ 
dew.  but  for  some  unexplainable  reason 
this  variety  and  kindred  crosses  between 
American  and  English  stocks  have  ap¬ 
parently  overcome  this  weakness,  and  re¬ 
ports  from  New  York  toll  us  that  they 
are  beginning  to  be  grown  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes  by  the  acre. 

The  berries  of  the  Chautauqua  are  so 
large  that  they  invariably  attract  ex¬ 
clamations  of  astonishment  from  those 
not  acquainted  with  this  giant  among 
gooseberries.  It  seems  to  be  fairly  pro¬ 
ductive.  as  grown  here  now,  and  of  aver 
age  vigor.  If  the  tendency  to  mildew 
has  really  been  overcome,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  fruit  of  the  Chautauqua 
should  not  presently  make  its  appearance 
in  the  general  markets  of  the  country. 
Among  the  old  standard  kinds  I  have 
found  the  Downing  a  shy  bearer.  Hough¬ 
ton.  although  its  berries  are  small,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  above  sorts,  is  the  old  re¬ 
liable  that  can  always  he  depended  on 
for  a  big  crop.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Tapping  Maple  Trees 

I  am  a  new  man  in  New  York.  East 
Spring  we  made  a  shy  trial  with  maple 
syrup.  This  season  I  want  to  go  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  stronger.  I  notice  that  people  around 
here  are  putting  two  spouts  to  a  pail,  put¬ 
ting  them  about  an  inch  apart.  The  in¬ 
formation  I  drew  from  The:  It.  N.-Y.  last 
year  said  “if  you  put  two  spouts  to  a 
tree,  set  them  about  a  foot- apart.”  Now. 
which  is  which?  Will  I  get  more  sap  if 
I  follow  the  common  practise  here,  or 
will  it  pay  better  to  put  the  spouts  a 
foot  apart  and  hang  two  pails  instead  of 
one?  t,  a 


Sap  is  forced  from  the  maple  tree  by 
the  pressure  of  certain  gases  which  are 
generated  within  the  tree  during  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  digestion.  The  more  properly 
placed  tap-holes  that  are  made  in  a  tree 
;lhe  more  sap  it  will  yield,  but  to  secure 
|  the  maximum  yield  the  tap-holes  should 
he  placed  as  far  apart  as  practicable. 
This  calls  for  tapping  upon  opposite  sides 
of  the  tree  and  the  use  of  two  buckets. 
This  involves  an  additional  expense  for 
equipment,  labor  and  depreciation,  and  it 
is  not  now  considered  profitable  to  hang 
more  than  one  bucket  upon  trees  less  than 
16  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  matter  of 
double  tapping,  which  is  the  placing  of 
two  spiles  to  each  bucket,  it  is  found  best 
to  make  the  tap-holes  as  far  apart  as 
possible.  With  ordinary  spouts  this  calls 
for  a  distance  of  8  or  10  in.  If  placed 
but  1  in.  apart,  as  suggested,  there  will 
| be  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  yield. 
However,  after  each  “run”  the  sap  seems 
to  flow  less  freely,  and  it  is  often  advis¬ 
able  to  ream  out  the  tap-holes.  This  is 
done  by  the  use  of  a  “reamer,”  which  cuts 
a  thin  shaving  from  the  inside  of  the  tap- 
holes.  Instead  of  this  it  is  customary  in 
!  many  places,  more  especially  in  Ohio,  to 
make  a  second  tap-hole  about  1  in.  to  oue 
side  of  the  first,  and  about  2  in.  higher. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  plural  tap¬ 
ping  of  a  tree  must  seriously  impair  its 
j  vitality;  but  the  general  consensus  of 
[opinion  at  the  present  time,  based  upon 
many  years  of  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion,  is  that  a  tree  tapped  only  to  the 
limits  of  profitable  production  will  not 
yield  enough  sap  to  lessen  its  own  vitality 
in  the  least.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Bring  Me  A  City! 


Heeding  no  barrier  of 
river,  mountain,  forest  or 
desert;  unmindful  of  dis¬ 
tance;  the  telephone  has 
spread  its  network  of  com¬ 
munication  to  the  farthest 
outposts  of  our  country. 

The  ranchman,  a  score 
of  miles  from  his  nearest 
neighbor,  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  town, 
may  sit  in  the  solitude  of 
his  prairie  home  and,  at 
will,  order  the  far-distant 
city  brought  to  him.  And 
the  telephone  obeys  his 
command. 

Time  and  space  become 
of  small  account  when, 
through  desire  or  neces¬ 
sity,  you  would  call  across 
a  continent. 

This  is  what  the  “Long 


Distance”  service  of  the 
Bell  telephone  has  accom¬ 
plished  for  you;  what 
science  in  construction  has 
created;  and  what  effi¬ 
ciency  of  workers  has 
maintained. 

You  take  the  telephone 
as  much  for  granted  as  you 
do  the  wonder  of  the 
changing  seasons.  You  ac¬ 
cept  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  company’s  ability  to 
keep  all  the  parts  of  this 
great  nation  in  constant 
contact. 

By  so  doing  you  offer 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  Bell 
organization  which  has 
created  this  “Long  Dis¬ 
tance”  service — a  service 
no  other  country  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  equal. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


Wdrilung 

A  Paying  Business 

Everybody  wants  a  dependable  fresh  water  sup¬ 
ply.  The  contractor  with  bis  Ithaca  Well  Drill 
finds  hardly  any  limit  to  his  business.  We  supply 
standard  outfits  complete,  mounted  with  power,  or 
separate  outfits  to  operate  with  your  own  engine  or 
tractor.  Widely  adaptable  in  use— Water,  Gas  and 
Oil  Wells,  Blast  Hole  Drilling,  1’roRpecting  for 
Minerals.  Small  investment  starts  operator  in 
tine  paying,  permanent  business,  all  his  own. 

Write  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS. 

432  West  State  St.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Slashes  Prices 

2  to  30  H.  P. 

This  2  H.  P.  WITTE 
on  Skids  Ready  to  Use 

NOW  ONLY  $ 

From  Pittsburgh  $6  More. 

-Lifetime  Guar- 


90  DayTest- 
antee.  BUY  IT  NOW} 

Quick  Shipment.  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  49— FREE! 


F.  0.  B. 
K.  C. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1897  Oakland.  Ave.  1897  Empire  Bldg. 


A  Planet  Jr.  brings  a  bumper  crop 

A  Planet  Jr.  makes  the  difference  between  poor  crops 
and  a  big  yield  of  the  best  vegetables.  Thorough  cultivation 
at  the  proper  time  makes  the  plants  grow  much  larger  and 
produce  more  heavily.  It  causes  a  quick  development  that 
means  tender  vegetables  of  fine  flavor  and  quality. 

For  the  right  sort  of  cultivation  to  bring  these  results,  use 
a  Planet  Jr.,  manufactured  to  suit  every  purpose,  in  a  wide 
variety  of  types  from  the  simple  wheel  hoe  to  the  two  and 
four  row  riding  cultivator. 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 

Incorporated 
Box  1107V 
Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


W rite  today  for  7% 
page %  free ,  illustrated 
catalog 


No,  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder,  Single  Wheel  Hoc, 
Cultivator  and  Plow  has  equip¬ 
ment  for  seeding,  hoeing,  cultiva¬ 
ting.  hilling,  furrowing.  Pays  for 
itself  in  a  single  season;  lasts  a 
lifetime. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Courts  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
March  17  dismissed  15  indictments  charg¬ 
ing  profiteering  under  the  Lever  act.  Most 
notable  among  the  cases  were  the  indict¬ 
ments  against  the  “Big  Five”  meat  packers 
— Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co..  Morris  & 
Co..  Wilson  &  Co.  and  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Company.  Dismissal  of  these  indictments 
arose  from  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  which  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  Section  2  of  the  act  of  October  22, 
1010.  This  section  is  in  the  Lever  act  as 
amended,  and  pertains  to  profiteering  and 
conspiracy  to  maintain  unreasonable  rates. 

William  Connolly,  .‘<2  years  old,  was 
sentenced  March  17  to  50  years  at  hard 
labor  in  Sing  Sing  by  Justice  Tiernan,  in 
Richmond  County  Court,  St.  George, 
Staten  Island.  By  his  own  confession, 
Connolly  had  participated  in  robberies, 
hold-ups  and  a  murder,  but  he  fought  for 
his  liberty  on  the  claim  that  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Norton  promised  him 
immunity  for  his  help  in  bringing  the 
rest  of  the  gang  to  justice. 

Stuart  F.  Wallace  and  Harry  Bern¬ 
stein.  two  of  the  four  men  arrested  re¬ 
cently  in  connection  with  the  theft  of 
$180,000  from  the  People’s  Trust  Com¬ 
pany'  in  Wyomissing.  Pa.,  on  February  4, 
and  in  connection  with  bank  robberies  in 
Detroit  in  which  two  policemen  were 
killed,  were  identified  March  18  at.  Police 
Headquarters.  New  York,  as  men  who 
helped  rob  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Roselle.  N.  .T.,  on  October  31,  when  $31.- 
000  was  stolen.  Wallace  also  was  identi¬ 
fied  as  one  of  the  band  of  hold-up  men 
who  took  $15,000  from  the  Williamsbridge 
Bank  at  208th  Street  and  Williamsbridge 
Road  on  September  15.  1919.  Ilarry 
Berger  and  Solomon  Girsch  were  the 
other  two  arrested. 

The  home  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Nichols  in 
Old  Forge,  l’a.,  was  greatly  damaged 
March  20  by  a  charge  of  dynamite  ex¬ 
ploded  under  one  corner.  Recently  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nichols,  who  is  pastor  of  _  a 
Methodist  church,  has  been  active  in  rid¬ 
ding  the  village  of  objectionable  resorts, 
and  the  police  believe  the  dynamiting  was 
in  revenge. 

Two  persons  are  known  to  be  dead  and 
four  others  are  missing  as  a  result  of  the 
grain  dust  explosion  which  rocked  South 
Chicago  March  1!)  and  wrecked  one  of 
the  world's  largest  grain  elevators.  En¬ 
gineers  who  inspected  the  elevator,  which 
is  located  at  the  southern  city  limits,  said 
the  damage  to  the  structure  would  ap¬ 
proach  $1,500,000.  The  value  of  the  grain 
destroyed  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

More  than  150  occupants  of  nearby 
buildings  were  driven  to  the  street  March 
22  when  fire  destroyed  a  four-story  frame 
building  at  Leonard  and  Havoc  Streets, 
Green  point.  New  York  City.  The  dam¬ 
age  is  about  $100,000. 

An  explosion  of  gas  between  the  floors 
of  the  Physiology  building  at  Emory 
University.  Atlanta.  Ga..  March  22. 
wrecked  the  pharmacology  department  and 
seriously  injured  11  students  and  instruc¬ 
tors.  About  30  other  members  of  the 
sophomore  class  in  chemistry  received 
minor  hurts.  The  blast  lifted  the  floor 
of  the  room  ijn  which  the  <lass  }\'&s  ill 
session,  throwing  sohie  "of  the  students 
Sgainsf  ilia  ceiling,  while  others  were 
blown  through  the  windows. 

The  Canadian  Government  rule  requir¬ 
ing  immigrating  mechanics,  artisans  and 
laborers  to  possess  $250  on  landing  in 
Canada,  in  addition  to  a  ticket  to  their 
destination,  has  been  extended  indefinitely 
b.v  an  order  in  council.  The  order  does 
not  apply  to  farmers,  farm  laborers, 
household  workers  or  families  of  legal 
residents  q£  Canada. 

Th  -  John  Marshall  public  school.  Nor¬ 
folk.  Va..  containing  28  rtroms  and  valued 
at  $200,000.  v.as  destroyed  by  fire  March 
21.  a  short  i  me  after  the  1.0(X)  pupils 
had  been  dismissed  for  the  day. 

Attempting  a  landing  from  too  low  an 
altitude,  Lee  Rothert  of  Palm  Beach.  Fla., 
ami  J.  II.  Farrington  of  Saranac  Lake 
were  killed  at  West  Palm  Beach  March 
21.  Their  seaplane  stnuck  the  earth 
within  20  feet  of  the  water  and  safety. 
Rothert,  who  was  driving  the  plane,  be¬ 
came  confused  and  lost  control  of  the 
machine  as  it  neared  the  earth.  _  Farring¬ 
ton,  who  was  acting  as  Rothert's  instruc¬ 
tor.  realizing  the  danger,  jumped  and  was 
crushed  to  death.  Rothert  was  killed 
when  the  plane  struck  on  its  side. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Reports  to  the 
Treasury  Department  show  that  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes  on  March  15  exceeded*  $600,000,000, 
and  indications  are  that  they  may  be  from 
$50,000,000  to  $75,000,000  greater.  The 
accounting  up  to  Saturday  night.  March 
19.  showed  slightly  more  than  $600,000.- 
000.  it  was  stated  at  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  amount  received  is  about 
$100,000,000  more  than  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ijellon  expected  because  of  the 
general  business  depression  which  affected 
the  last  half  of  1920.  However,  it  re¬ 
veals  that  there  will  be  a  big  shrinkage 
in  the  returns  from  these  taxes  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  The  loss  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  will  be  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000 
and  may  reach  $1,500,000,000.  In  March, 
1920.  collections  from  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes  were  $918,879,463.  thus 
showing  a  quarterly  shrinkage  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $300,000,000.  The  greatest  March 
collection  was  in  1919.  when  the  amount 
reached  $1,129,821,269. 

A  fatality  rate  of  3  50  for  every  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  coal  rained  in  1920.  as  com¬ 
pared  with  4.24  in  1919.  was  announced 
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by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  March  21.  This 
was  said  to  be.  the  lowest  rate  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry  in  this  country.  A 
total  of  2.260  men  were  killed  in  the  coal 
mines  last  year,  a  decrease  of  57  over  the 
preceding  year,  while  at  the  same  time 
production  of  coal  increased  18  per  cent, 
over  1919.  Preliminary  reports  indicate 
that  production  of  coal  in  1920  amounted 
to  645.663.000  tons.  The  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  mining  coal  in  1920  was  775.000, 
as  compared  with  765,000  the  preceding 
year. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— State  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  milk  industry  in  every  phase 
is  proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  March  21 
by  Senator  Nathan  Straus,  .Tr.  It  covers 
production,  transportation,  manufacture, 
storage,  distribution  and  sale  of  milk. 
The  Senator  said  that  the  milk  corpora¬ 
tions  have  accepted  the  proposals  of  the 
measure.  There  is  fair  prospect  that  the 
bill  will  pass.  The  milk  arbitration  board 
is  set  up.  with  full  powers  to  handle  the 
whole  subject.  The  State  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  and  four  members  named  by 
the  Governor  would  be  members.  The 
Dairymen’s  League,  the  New  York  Milk 
Conference  Board  and  the  State  Grange 
would  each  submit  one  recommendation. 
No  member  of  the  board  would  be  eligible 
to  political  office.  The  terms  would  be 
four  years.  The  arbitration  board  would 
lie  empowered  to  regulate  the  proportion 
of  fluid  milk  to  be  sent  into  the  market 
and  the  proportion  that  could  be  diverted 
to  milk  products  industries  in  times  of 
emergency.  The  board  could  even  divide 
New  York  into  zones  and  specify  in  which 
each  of  the  big  milk  companies  could 
compete.  “The  boards  will  have  the  right 
to  fix  milk  prices  for  the  producer,  the 
distributer  and  the  consumer,”  Senator 
Straus  said.  “These  prices  must  be  the 
result  of  unanimous  agreement  to  be  en¬ 
forceable.” 


Apricots  were  seriously  damaged  and 
possibly  cherry  and  peach  trees  frostbit¬ 
ten  to  some  extent  by  the  60  degrees  drop 
in  temperature  in  Nebraska  March  19-20, 
according  to  Prof.  R.  F.  Howard  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska.  March  19  the  tem¬ 
perature  registered  SI  degrees,  and  March 
20  it  was  down  to  21. 

Persons  who  contemplate  reforestation 
work  this  year  can  obtain  young  trees 
for  the  purpose  from  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Commission,  it  is  announced 
by  C.  R.  Pettie,  Superintendent  of  State 
Forests.  Trees  will  be  shipped  to  per¬ 
sons  desiring  them  in  lots  of  m  t  less  than 
1.000  of  any  species,  he  says.  Among  the 
species  now  available  are :  Scotch  pine, 
three  and  four-year  transplants;  Norway 
spruce,  three  and  four-year  transplants; 
white  spruce,  three-year  transplants; 
white  cedar,  three-year  transplants;  black- 
locust.  one-year  seedlings,  and  Carolina 
poplar  cuttings. 

The  American  Country  Life  Associa¬ 
tion.  recognizing  rural  education  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  means  of  improving 
country  life  conditions,  is  offering  a  $200 
scholarship  to  rural  teachers.  This  prize 
will-  be  awarded  for  an  article  describing 
the  most  effective  work  done  by  the 
teacher,  making  the  elementary  school  a 
vital  factor  in  meeting  the  needs  of  Amer¬ 
ican  country  life.  Such  an  article  may 
be  the  story  of  the  adaptation  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  the  development  of  community 
work,  or  the  establishment  of  closer  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  school  and  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  article  must  be  based  upon 
the  actual,  personal  experience  of  the 
writer,  and  mav  include  practical  plans 
for  future  development.  All  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  Kenyon  L.  Butter¬ 
field,  president  American  Country  Life 
Association.  Amherst.  Mass. 

The  National  Rose  Show,  to  be  held 
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in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  April  6-10, 
inclusive,  promises  to  surpass  anything 
ever  seen  in  New  England,  according  to 
recent  announcements  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Rose  Society.  The  American  Rose 
Society  will  hold  its  twenty-first  annual 
meeting  during  the  progress  of  the  show. 
Among  some  of  the  more  prominent  breed¬ 
ers  and  introducers  of  new  roses  expected 
to  be  present  during  the  convention  art' 
Dr.  Van  Fleet  of  Washington.  D.  C. ; 
Oapt.  George  Thomas  of  Chestnut  Hill. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  .T.  Horace  McFarland 
of  Harrisburg.  Pa.;  M.  II.  Walsh.  Woods 
Hole.  Mass,  the  Montgomerys  of  Hadley. 
Mass.;  Wallace  Pierson  of  Cromwell, 
Conn.,  and  F.  R.  Pierson  of  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y. 

The  Ayrshire  breeders  of  McKean 
County,  Pennsylvania,  have  organized  the 
McKean  County  Ayrshire  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  their  constitution  and  by-laws 
embodying  such  clauses  as  “to  become  a 
member  one  must  place  his  herd  under 
the  State  and  Federal  supervision  for  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis,”  and  “any 
member  wilfully  misrepresenting  a  pure¬ 
bred.  for  the  purpose  of  a  sale,  will  upon 
sufficient,  evidence  be  expelled  from  the 
association.”  The  number  of  reactors  in 
the  county  have  been  eight-tenths  of  one 
per  cent.  This  exceptionally  low  percent¬ 
age.  ideal  dairying  section,  well-bred  heif¬ 
ers  and  bulls,  together  with  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  shown,  will  truly  make  history  for 
the  Ayrshires. 


Crawford  :  Your  business  friend  must 
believe  thoroughly  in  system,  if  he  has 
just  hired  another  efficiency  expert.” 
Crabshaw :  He  got  him  to  try  to  find  out 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  first  one.” 
—Life. 


Our  idea  of  making  a  good  furnace  is  to  make  it  all  ourselves.  Then  we  can 
be  sure  it  will  prove  up  to  our  claims  and  meet  your  fullest  expectations. 

The  Moncrief  is  not  a  “contract  made”  pipeless  furnace — one  part  here 
and  another  somewhere  else.  From  ashpit  to  register,  the  Moncrief  is  made 
in  our  own  foundries. 


Moncrief  castings  are  of  the  finest  grey  iron.  We  buy  only  the  best 
materials  and  combine  them  in  our  own  cupolas  under  the  expert  direction  of 
men  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  making  Moncrief  furnaces. 


MONCRIEF  PIPELESS  FURNACE 


Burns  any  kind  of  fuel — wood,  hard  or 
soft  coal,  or  coke — and  gets  all  the  heat  out 
of  it  for  you.  The  roomy  straight  side 
firepot  does  that  perfectly,  with  the  help 
of  the  one-piece  corrugated  side  feed  sec¬ 
tion.  Then  the  long  fire  travel  sends  the 
smoke  up  the  chimney,  but  not  until  it 
has  delivered  every  last  bit  of  available 
heat  to  the  circulating  air. 

This  air  current  is  the  other  half  of  the 
secret  of  the  low  cost  of  Moncrief  Pipeless 
Furnace  heating.  Such  a  slow,  steady  cur¬ 
rent  that  you  don’t  notice  anything  but  a 


genial  glow  all  over  the  house — yes,  in  the 
corners  too.  But  this  air  current  does  the 
heating  job  in  a  wonderful  way  because  of 
its  big  volume — big  because  the  casings  of 
the  Moncrief  are  the  biggest  ever  made  for 
a  pipeless  furnace. 

We  can’t  tell  you  in  an  advertisement  all 
the  reasons  a  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace 
will  put  warm  air  in  cold  corners  and  the 
dollars  back  in  your  pocketbook.  Ask  your 
Moncrief  dealer.  Write  us  if  you  don’t 
know  him,  and  we’ll  tell  you  his  name. 


Manufactured  by 


THE  HENRY  FURNACE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eastern  Distributors 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  GARNER,  619  E.  14th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS:  Many  desirable  territories  are  still  open.  Write  for  the  details  of  the  Moncrief  Proposition . 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Burning  Off  the  Meadows 

I  have  purchased  a  farm,  the  owner 
of  which  was  unable,  ou  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  help,  to  cut  the  hay  the  past 
season.  The  hay  crop  was  a  very  heavy 
stand  of  Timothy.  The  farmer  who  has 
now  moved  on  to  the  farm  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  some  of  the  neighbors  to  burn 
over  the  meadows;  others  tell  him  to  let 
tKe  old  hay  remain  ;  that  by  burning  the 
meadow  now  he  will  kill  the  roots  and 
destroy  the  seed  that  dropped  from  the 
last  year’s  crop,  and  that  he  will  only 
have  a  crop  of  weeds.  The  meadows  are 
on  upland  and  are  of  recent  seeding. 
What  do  you  advise?  j.  J.  G. 

The  chief  advantage  from  burning  off 
such  meadows  is  that  they  are  cleaned. 
If  the  old  grass  is  left  it  will  be  hard  to 
cut  close  at  haying  time,  for  the  dead 
trash  will  clog  the  mower  knives.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  burning  will  do  any 
great  damage  if  done  at  once,  before  the 
new  growth  starts.  There  will  be  some 
loss  of  fertility  from  the  burning,  but  the 
ashes  left  will  be  promptly  available. 
There  will  also  be  some  loss  in  organic 
matter,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  we 
should  not  burn.  Where  the  entire  grass 
crop  was  left  we  should  burn  in  order  to 
clear  the  ground. 


Figuring  a  Chemical  Fertilizer 

Will  you  give  me  the  number  of  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash  or 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  10  per  cent  aeid 
phosphate  to  make  a  4-10-7  home-mixed 
fertilizer?  F.  J.  M. 

Fort  Hunter.  N.  Y. 

The  usual  plan  for  figuring  this  out  is 
as  follows:  Suppose  you  wish  to  make 
a  3-8-10  fertilizer.  That  means  three 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or  00  lbs.  to  the  ton. 
eight  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  100 
lbs.,  and  10  per  cent  of  potash,  or  200  lbs. 
Nitrate  of  soda  averages  10  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  or  10  lbs.  per  100.  Thus  in 
order  to  get  00  lbs.  of  nitrogen  you  must 
have  375  lbs.  of  nitrate.  The  acid  phos¬ 
phate  contains  10  lbs.  of  phosphorus  to 
the  100.  and  thus  in  order  to  obtain  100 
lbs.  you  must  have  1,000  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate.  Muriate  of  potash  contains 
50  per  cent  of  actual  potash,  so  that  400 
lbs.  of  muriate  are  needed  to  supply  200 
lbs.  of  potash.  Thus  you  need  375  lbs. 
nitrate  of  soda.  1,000  lbs.  acid  phosphate 
and  400  lbs.  of  muriate,  or  1,775  in  all. 
To  make  n p  the  full  ton  we  use  225  lbs. 
of  “filler” — soil  or  plaster  or  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  To  make  the  other  fertilizer 
(4-10-7),  you  need  80  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 
200  lbe.  phosphoric  acid  and  140  lbs.  of 
potash.  Figuring  in  the  same  way,  you 
will  need  500  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  1,250 
lbs.  acid  phosphate  and  280  lbs.  muriate 
of  potash,  or  2,030  lbs.  all  told.  When 
making  these  higher  grade  mixtures  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  use  some  sulphate 
of  ammonia  or  ground  boue,  which  con¬ 
tain  more  plant  food  than  nitrate  or  acid 
phosphate. 


Burning  Lime 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  an  old  lime¬ 
kiln,  and  plenty  of  nice  lime  rock  ou  his 
farm;  we  want  to  burn  some  of  it  to  use 
on  our  land  in  the  Spring.  Can  you  give 
us  any  information  in  regard  to  pat-king 
and  burning  a  kiln  of  lime,  or  tell  us 
where  we  can  get  a  book  or  bulletin  on  the 
subject?  We  would  like  to  know  how 
much  to  break  up  the  rock,  how  to  pack 
if.  how  much  wood  to  put  in  and  how 
long  to  burn  it.  C.  H.  H. 

Dixfield,  Me. 

I  do  not  know  the  technical  name  for 
the  opening  at  the  base  of  a  limekiln,  hut 
as  we  see  them  constructed  in  this  section 
there  is  an  aperture  about  three  feet  wi(\e 
by  possibly  four  or  five  feet  high.  Right 
at  the  top  of  this  opening  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  railroad  rails  placed  about  six  inches 
apart  to  keep  the  stone  from  falling  down 
too  low.  When  starting  to  fill  the  kiln 
these  rails  are  covered  with  rather  large 
stone,  laid  in  rather  loosely,  so  as  to  allow 
the  flame  of  the  wood  placed  below  to 
draw  upward.  This  first  layer  of  stone 
should  be  about  one  foot  thick,  then  a 
layer  of  pea  coal  is  thrown  on  top  of  the 
stone,  and  so  on  till  the  kiln  is  filled  to 
the  top.  The  layers  of  coal  should  be 
rather  heavier  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top.  The  usual  practice  is  to  allow  one 
ton  of  coal  for  100  bu.  of  stone.  It  may 
require  a  cord  or  more  of  wood  to  gen¬ 
erate  enough  heat  to  ignite  the  coal  prop- 
pei'ly,  and  after  starting  the-  wood  fire 


simply  keep  adding  wood  till  you  know 
the  coal  is  burning  freely.  The  stone 
should  be  broken  up  to  a  size  smaller  than 
a  man’s  head  on  down  to  the  size  of  a 
fist.  e.  j.  w. 


Close  Identity  of  Strawberries 

For  four  or  five  years  I  have  been 
growing  the  Premier  strawberry,  and  be¬ 
lieve,  along  with  many  others  who  have 
tried  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  in  cultivation.  Last  season 
I  fruited  Howard  No.  17  for  the  first 
time,  and  found  the  two  varieties  to  be 
very  much  alike,  both  in  plant  and  fruit. 
So  close  is  the  resemblance  that  some 
growers  have  expressed  a  suspicion  that 
they  are  identical. 

In  an  effort  to  get  at  the  facts  of  this 
matter  I  wrote  to  the  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co., 
introducers  of  Premier,  who  replied  that 
they  received  their  first  Premier  plants 
from  F.  IT.  Rield,  of  Illinois,  in  1911. 
along  with  other  random  seedlings  for 
trial.  This  variety  came  under  label 
“Seedling  No.  28.”  and  was  introduced  in 
1915  as  Kellogg’s  Premier.  Three  or 
four  years  later  Howard  No.  17  was  sent 
out  by  ('.  E.  Chapman,  of  Connecticut, 
lie  obtained  his  start  of  this  variety  from 
his  State  experiment  station,  where  it 
had  been  sent  for  trial  by  its  originator, 
Mr.  II  oward.  of  Massachusetts.  So  it 
would  seem  that  even  though  these  two 
strawberries  may  prove  to  be  as  much 
alike  as  two  peas,  they  are  really  distinct 
varieties,  and  are  entitled  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  names.  There  are  quite  a  number 
*of  strawberries  on  the  list  that  seem  to 
have  their  doubles,  and  in  some  cases 
their  distinct  identity  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  established.  The  New  York 
has  been  propagated  under  near  a  dozen 
synonyms.  Gibson,  Parson’s  Beauty  and 
Pocomoke  all  look  much  alike  to  me,  and 
after  trying  for  three  or  four  years  to 
discover  the  difference  between  Dunlap 
and  Dr.  Burrill  I  gave  it  up. 

Indiana.  f.  moffitt. 

Another  case,  somewhat  different,  is 
that  of  the  .Toe  strawberry.  It  origi. 
noted  with  E.  D.  Black,  of  Monmouth  Co., 
N.  .T.,  and  is  an  excellent  berry.  It  has 
been  introduced  by  various  parties  as  Big 
.Toe.  Black  .Toe  and  .Toe  Johnson,  and 
perhaps  under  other  names  which  omit 
any  reference  to  "Joe.” 


Inoculation  for  Clover  and  Alfalfa 

I  would  like  to  sow  some  Alfalfa  seed 
in  with  clover  and  Timothy  with  oats, 
sowing  with  the  drill,  my  object  being  to 
get  some  started  in  the  field  so  as  to  sow 
to  Alfalfa  later.  Should  the  seed  be  inoc¬ 
ulated?  If,  with  some  of  the  culture, 
would  it  be  made  ineffective  by  mixing 
and  sowing  with  the  other  seed?  Will  it 
help  or  pay  to  inoculate  Red  clover  seed 
in  sections  where  Red  clover  thrives  nat¬ 
urally?  c.w.jr. 

IToosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 

We  think  it  a  good  plan  to  use  a  small 
quantity  of  Alfalfa  seed  whenever  seed¬ 
ing  to  Red  or  Alsike  clover.  You  cannot, 
of  course,  expect  to  get  a  full  seeding  in 
this  way,  but  some  of  the  Alfalfa  will 
grow  and  thus  help  to  prepare  the  soil  for 
a  full  seeding  later.  We  should  certainly 
inoculate  the  seed,  and  it  can  be  added  to 
the  clover  and  grass  seed  and  all  put  in 
together.  It  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  the  bacteria  used  on  the  Alfalfa  is 
different  from  that  on  the  clover.  One 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  other.  As 
for  inoculating  Red  clover  seed,  we  think 
it  will  pay,  even  in  places  where  this 
clover  grows  well  naturally. 


Better  Mail  Service  Wanted 

I  notice  on  page  135  the  plea  of  0.  P. 
B.  for  help  to  get  his  mail  brought  across 
his  farm.  I  am  hoping  some  one  will  be 
able  to  help  him,  for  by  doing  so  he  would 
help  many  others.  If  there  is  any  would- 
be  public  official  looking  to  the  farmer  for 
his  vote  lot  him  make  a  move  to  give  the 
country  people  100  per  cent  rural  de¬ 
livery,  and  then  watch  himself  grow  in 
their  estimation.  There  are  many  cross¬ 
roads  without  mail  service  which  could 
be  served  by  the  present, carriers  driving 
in  and  out  again  the  difference  of  a  half  to 
one  mile.  Cannot  some  one  start  the  ball 
rolling  towards  some  plan  for  more  com¬ 
plete  rural  mail  service?  It  is  one  of  the 
things  “we  must  do  ourselves.” 

E.  m.  w. 
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^Banner 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

Every  Farm  Needs  It  Daily — 
the  Year  Around 

Sprays  trees,  shrubs,  potatoes  and  field 
crops  for  insects  and  fungus;  sprays  stables, 
pig  and  poultry  pens;  barn  yards  for  lice 
and  vermin  and  for  disinfecting.  Also  can 
be  used  for  whitewashing  stables,  poultry 
houses  and  fen'  es.  It’s  handy  too,  for 
washing  windows,  buggies,  autos  and  for 
spraying  cattle. 

This  sprayer  is  sturdy;  tank  is  made  of 
heavy  brass  or  galvanized  iron;  capacity 
4  gallons.  Pump  is  two  inches  in  diameter, 
seamless  brass;  brass  castings;  nothing  to 
rust,  corrode  or  wear  out.  A  few  strokes 
and  you  have  a  strong  pressure  to  deliver 
long-distance  fine  mist  or  coarse  spray  through 
the  Automatic,  Brass,  Non-cloggable 
Nozzle.  Does  not  waste  liquids.  Easily 
operated  by  man,  woman  or  boy. 

The  No.  22  Banner  is  built  for  long,  hard 
service.  Be  sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  it 
by  name. 

1/  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you ,  write 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

50  Genesee  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

On  sale  in  New  York  City  at  No.  98  Chambers  St. 

Wo  make  50  different  styles  and  sizes  of  sprayers.  If 
you  are  interested  in  smaller  or  larger  sprayers  send 
for  catalog. 


FERTILIZERS 

We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking.  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-5  and  4-8-2  Mixtures  ’ 

We  also  sell  Haw  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  (ban  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

H.  J.  FERTILIZER &CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Money  Doesn’t  Grow  on  Trees? 


TT  D0F8  if  vnu  list-  HUBBARD’S  BONE  BASE 
A  b  ERTILIZERS— "s  hundreds  of  prosperous 
apple  growers  will  testify.  Every  season  sees 
them  picking  extra  p-ofits  in  the  shape  of  big, 
plump,  rosv-cheeked  apples  raised  and  ripened 
on  HUBBARD'S  BONE  BASE  FERTILIZERS. 


Send  for 

“THE  APPLE” 

It.’s  a.  free  booklet 
—but.  it.  sure  puts 
money  on  your 
apple  trees ! 


The  Roger*  A  llnhbnrd  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Conn, 


HUBBARD  S  FERTILIZERS 
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I  am  glad  to  report  that  Spring  did  not 
come  upon  us  as  rapidly  as  we  expected. 
She  blew  a  warm  breath  over  the  hill 
and  started  lip  the  grass  and  set  the  fruit 
buds  stirring  into  life.  I  thought  they 
were  coming,  but  all  of  a  sudden  old  Win¬ 
ter  came  back  for  a  final  visit  lie  seemed 
to  take  Miss  Spring  by  the  ear  and  put 
her  in  her  place,  as  if  to  say : 

“None  of  that,  young  lady ;  no  vamp¬ 
ing  here!  You  will  have  your  chance 
at  them  later — when  they  are  older  and 
have  more  sense.  No  flirting  with  these 
young  people.  You  will  only  ruin’  them. 
Stay  back  in  your  place  where  you  be¬ 
long.” 

And  so  in  place  of  the  warm  breath  of 
Miss  Spring  our  fruit  buds  felt  the  cold 
blast  of  Uncle  Winter,  and  they  decided 
to  keep  on  studying  a  while  longer.  I 
wish  there  were  more  human  parents  and 
guardians  who  can  retain  something  of 
old-time  discipline,  and  child  control.  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  human  society  is  coming 
to  be  much  like  my  fruit  buds,  with 
Spring  about  three  weeks  ahead  and  Win¬ 
ter  unable  to  control  his  ward,  waiting 
to  get  a  nip  at  her  victims.  No  use  talk¬ 
ing,  too  many  of  our  young  people  are 
being  picked  or  started  before  they  are 
ripe.  But  he  who  plays  the  part  of  Win¬ 
ter  has  a  thankleess  job.  While  we  are 
thankful  that  Winter  is  holding  our  buds 
back,  many  town  people  are  growling 
because  Spring  does  not  come  faster. 

$  «  4  $  $ 

The  change  in  the  weather  will  enable 
us  to  get  the  “Scalecide”  on  our  trees 
before  the  buds  swell  too  much.  We  had 
to  buy  a  new  engine  for  the  sprayer  this 
year,  and  it  has  taken  some  time  to  ad¬ 
just  it  properly,  but  we  exoect  to  give 
every  tree  a  thorough  soaking.  While  we 
have  little,  if  any,  scale  left,  except  in 
one  corner  of  the  hill  orchard.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  thorough  spraying  will  pay.  We 
abandoned  spraying  for  two  years,  and 
lost  money  by  doing  so.  Aside  from  its 
value  in  destroying  the  scale,  I  am  sure 
that  the  liquid  spray  on  the  dormant  tree 
gives  stronger  and  healthier  fruit  buds, 
and  thus  finer  fruit  and  leaf.  While  we 
shall  continue  to  use  the  dust  to  destroy 
the  worms,  I  feel  confident  that  the  liquid 
spray  on  the  dormant  tree  will  be  a  neces¬ 
sity.  There  is  no  use  running  away  with 
our  notions  and  claiming  too  much  for 
either  spraying  or  dusting.  I  think  dust¬ 
ing  superior  to  spraying  for  Summer 
work  when  we  consider  time  and  labor 
saving.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  dust  that  will  do  what 
the  liquid  spray  does  to  the  dormant  tree. 
The  ideal  device  would  be  a  machine  on 
which  the  tank  and  pump  can  be  easily 
taken  off  and  a  duster  substituted  for  the 
same  working  power. 

$  i[i  :jc  :je 

As  for  methods  of  spraying  or  dusting, 
work  them  out  for  him- 
a  little  dam  in  the  brook, 
back,  tli'e  sprayer  up  to  it  and  use  the 
>-ngifre  to  pump  the  water  through  a  tank 
filler.  The  spray  mixture  is  then  mixed 
with  a  few  gallons  of  water  and  poured 
into  the  ..  ..  vith  the  agitator  working 
at  full  power.  We  usually  drive  through 
the  center  of  the  alley  and  spray  from 
both  sides.  Some  little  judgment  is  re¬ 
quired  to  put  on  the  liquids  properly. 
The  tree  must  be  well  covered,  for  you 
cannot  kill  the  scale  unless  you  hit  him 
squarely  with  the  liquid.  We  like  to  put 
on  enough  pressure  to  send  the  spray  out 
in  a  fine  mist,  which  sifts  through  the  tree 
and  Govern  every  part.  By  keeping  the 
nozzle  well  moving  inside  the  tree  you  can 
give  a  good  covering  without  using  too 
much  of  the  liquid  so  as  to  cause  a  drip. 
Before  we  began  spraying  I  read  every¬ 
thing  I  could  find  on  how  to  spray,  but  I 
never  did  know  much  about  it  until  I 
saw  the  work  done  and  held  the  rod  my¬ 
self.  This  is  one  of  the  jobs  where  a 
man  must  be  at  least  partly  self-taught. 

T  hear  from  some  fruit  growers  who  say 
they  will  not  spray  this  year.  Low  fruit 
prices  and  high  cost  of  material  have  dis¬ 
couraged  them.  I  think  they  make  a 
great  mistake.  True,  things  do  not  look 
bright  at  this  moment,  but  the  clouds  will 
pass,  and  when  the  sun  comes  out  once 
more  the  neglected  trees  will  not  look  or 
act  well. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  stove  wood  has  been  sawed.  We 
have  nearly  two  years’  supply  ahead. 
The  shed  is  packed  like  a  box  of  sardines, 
and  there  is  a  pile  outside.  It  is  dead 
chestnut  and  apple  trimmings.  The  open 
Winter  enabled  us  to  get  this  wood  down 
early,  and  then  we  hired  a  sawing  outfit 
and  went  at  the  pile.  What  an  appetite 
for  sawdust  a  sharp  saw  with  good  power 
behind  it  can  develop !  That  great  pile 


of  wood  simply  melted  away.  The  boys 
will  keep  it  split  far  ahead  of  the  stove 
needs.  We  also  got  out  and  sold  a  good 
outfit  of  fine  posts,  and  hauled  some  40 
logs  to  the  mill.  These  were  dead  chest¬ 
nut,  and  oak.  and  have  been  cut  up  into 
lumber.  Every  farmer  knows  what  a 
^satisfaction  it  is  to  have  a  pile  of  plank 
and  2x4’s  ready  at  any  time  for  use.  The 
dead  chestnut  made  far  better  lumber 
than  I  thought  possible.  It  does  not 
seem  to  decay  as  rapidly  as  other  timbers 
do,  and  I  now  learn  that  there  is  some 
demand  for  it  for  inside  wood  working. 
I  am  told  that  there  is  fair  demand  for 
apple  and  cherry  wood,  though  the  cost 
of  shipping  is  so  high  that  there  is  little 
left  for  the  shipper.  These  awful  freight 
and  express  rates  are  ruinous.  I  think 
they  are  responsible  for  a  large'  share  of 
the  present  stagnation  in  business.  I 
know  people  who  arc  able  to  buy  goods, 
and  would  buy  them,  but  for  the  fearful 
cost  of  transportation.  These  people  feel 
that  present  rates  are  monstrous  and  ex¬ 
tortionate,  and  they  simply  will  not  buy 
(although  quite  able  to  do  so),  and  be 
held  up  by  what  they  call  legalized  rob¬ 
bery. 

*  $  *  *  <c 

Several  weeks  ago  I  spoke  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  by  the  local  dealer  or  middle¬ 
man.  A  number  of  readers  are  getting 
after  me  because  I  feel  inclined  to  give 
the  much-abused  middleman  a  fair  show¬ 
ing.  My  idea  is  to  give  everyone  a  fair 
chance,  and  there  is  no  question  about 
the  service  which  the  local  storekeeper 
renders.  'In  some  cases  the  community 


The  picture  given  above  shows  the 
summit  of  Ivearsarge  Mountain  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  birthplace  of  Daniel 
Webster  is  said  to  be  at  the  foot  of  this 
rocky  pile.  No  doubt  the  “godlike  Dan¬ 
iel”  tramped  over  those  rocks  after  the 
sheep  as  a  boy.  One  would  call  this  a 
rough  place  to  go  away  from,  but  ever 
since  the  world  began  the  important  thing 
in  life  has  been  not  where  a  man  starts 
from  but  where  he  ends  his  career.  One 
man  may  be  born  in  the  White  House 
and  another  in  a  lowly  cabin  on  this 


could  not  do  business  without  him.  or 
at  least  some  substitute  for  him.  I  think 
the  average  middleman  charges  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  his  services  are  worth, 
yet  he  takes  risks  and  assumes  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  his  critics  will  usually  de¬ 
cline  to  assume.  What  I  want  to  know 
is — who  or  what  will  substitute  for  him 
when  he  is  driven  out  of  business?  Sev¬ 
eral  readers  have  come  after  me  hard 
because  I  say  the  middleman  has  become 
the  motive  power  of  business  habit  in 
many  localities,  but  while  they  abuse  the 
middleman,  they  do  not  answer  my  ques¬ 
tion.  In  the  average  country  community 
perhaps  30  per  cent  of  the  people  have 
the  cash  or  credit  and  the  confidence 
needed  to  buy  and  distribute  co-operative¬ 
ly.  The  other  70  per  cent  live  closely 
and  have  bought  on  credit  with  local 
accommodations  all  their  lives.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  do  business  in  any  other 
way,  though  they  are  paying  a  fearful 
tax  to  habit.  Now  what  happens  to 
these  people  when  the  local  dealer  stops 
business?  I  do  not  consider  that  general 
abuse  of  the  middleman  is  any  answer. 
I  would  join  in  that  if  it  would  do  any 
good.  I  want  some  man  to  drop  theory 
and  tell  me  what  practical  business  sub¬ 
stitute  he  has  for  the  middleman. 

:Jc  :!»  v  $  •<* 

We  started  plowing  this  year  earlier 
than  ever  before — the  first  work  being 
dope  in  the  back  orchards.  In  former 
years  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
plant  crops  in  all  these  orchards.  This 
year  such  crops  will  be  cut  out.  These 
orchards  will  be  harrowed  several  times, 
and  in  .July  seeded  to  a  combination  of 
rye,  buckwheat  and  Alsike  clover.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  must  cut  down 
labor,  and  we  begin  with  these  back  fields. 
The  fruit  trees  will  receive  all  the  benefit 
from  plowing,  harrowing  and  fertilizing. 
The  cultivated  crops  will  all  be  grouped 
around  the  buildings  and  given  extra  care. 
I  cannot  see  any  outlook  for  high  prices 
this  year.  Therefore  we  must  cut  down 
the  cost  if  possible.  Some  of  our  farmers 
think  this  a  good  year  for  potatoes.  There 


seems  to  be  a  smaller  planting  at  the 
South,  but  there  will  be  many  potatoes 
left  over,  and  without,  any  question  the 
public  is  demanding  fewer  potatoes'than 
formerly.  I  was  tempted  to  plunge  in 
potatoes  this  year,  but  we  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea,  and  will  plant  not  over 
one  acre.  Sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  fruit 
will  be  our  crop*;  this  year  It  looks  now 
like  a  good  apple  crop,  a  fair,  crop  of 
peaches  and  a  reasonable  supply  of  cher¬ 
ries.  The  prospects  show  nothing  to  brag 
about  for  this  year.  If  we  can  fully  pay 
expenses  I  shall  be  satisfied,  for  I  think 
the  present  depression  will  work  off  in 
time,  and  give  us  a  good  chance  in  the 
future.  In  a  business  like  ours,  based 
upon  fruit,  we  must  look  to  future  years 
for  full  returns.  While  the  immediate 
outlook  is  not  promising,  I  have  _  great 
confidence  in  the  future.  T  am  going  to 
plant  much  as  usual  this  Spring.  What 
we  are  going  through  now  had  to  come 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  I  grant  that  the 
waters  are  muddy  right  now,  but  they 
will  settle  in  due  time.  Not  one  of  us 
could  bring  immediate  change,  even  if  we 
were  elected  President  tomorrow  and 
given  absolute  power  to  hang  or  jail  or 
fine  any  person  we  chose  to  reach.  If 
we  threw  every  rascal  and  robber,  great 
and  small,  into  jail  tomorrow,  it  is  likely 
that  we  would  create  greater  loss  and 
confusion  than  we  have  today.  We  have 
all  got  to  be  mighty  patient  and  do  our 
own  share  first.  I  think  conditions  have 
begun  to  improve  a  little,  and  they  will 
gain,  but  I  shall  work  my  business  this 
year  as  economically  and  conservatively 


mountain,  and  at  death  each  may  perhaps 
occupy  Ihe  birthplace  of  the  other.  It 
was  Webster  who  said  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  l'Tl\e  farmers  are  the  founders 
of  human  civilization.’'  That  was  spoken 
in  the  city  of  Boston  at  a  time  when  city 
people  could  be  made  to  believe  it,  and 
when  the  strongest  of  the  breed  were  will¬ 
ing  to  remain  in  such  locality  as  we  no¬ 
tice  in  this  picture.  But  how  would  you 
like  to  try  to  make  a  living  on  these 
rocks — not  blasting  out  the  granite,  but 
at  farming f 


as  I  can.  and  keep  right  on  thinking  and 
talking  of  better  times  to  come.  I  believe 
as  truly  as  I  believe  anything  that  right 
here  on  this  upper  Atlantic  slope  we  shall 
find  in  the  future  the  njost  prosperous 
place  for  a  farmer  to  do  business. 

H.  W.  C. 


Watch  Out  for  White  Grubs 

The  State  College  warns  farmers  that 
this  season  is  due  to  see  a  big  crop  of  the 
white  grub  pest.  They  are  much  more 
prevalent  every  third  year,  and  were 
troublesome  in  1912.  1915  and  1918,  and 
will  be  this  year.  Farmers  will  do  well 
not  to  turn  sod  for  corn  or  potatoes  this 
year,  but  rather  should  use  sod  ground 
for  other  purposes,  even  if  it  interrupts 
the  rotation.  The  grubs  are  the  larvae  of 
the  May  or  June  beetles,  which  have  been 
so  abundant  as  to  defoliate  trees  in  some 
sections.  Early  Spring  examination  of 
fields  cannot  be  depended  upon  wholly 
to  determine  the  safety  or  planting  corn 
and  potatoes  on  old  sod.  Young  grubs 
may  be  overlooked,  and  areas  of  infesta¬ 
tion  will  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
fields.  F. 


Economics  of  the  Farmer’s  Wife 

I  have  followed  the  “Primer  of  Eco¬ 
nomics”  with  much  interest,  and  agreed 
well  with  its  conclusions  until  I  came  to 
page  278,  in  the  description  of  the  life  of 
the  farmer’s  wife  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  city  woman.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  this  particular  Mr.  Dillon  has  worked 
away  from  the  plain  class  of  economics 
and  is  working  into  class  feeling  or  class 
politics.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  political  economy  and  it  should 
not  be  left  without  stating  all  the  reasons 
why  the  farm  woman  has  such  a  hard 
position.  It  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to 
picture  farm  life  in  this  way  without  full 
explanation,  and  thus  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  such  results  are  entirely  due  to 
political  or  economic  reasons. 

While  there  are  no  doubt  many  people 
or  farm  women  who  must  do  these  things 
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mentioned,  is  it  not.  honestly,  in  most 
cases  her  own  fault?  If  any  woman  gets 
up  in  a  cold  room,  lights  her  own  fire, 
carries  her  own  wood,  and  so  forth,  while 
she  has  a  husband  and  family,  it  is  her 
own  fault  for  doing  what  her  men  folks 
should  do  for  her.  It  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  family  life  for  the  man 
and  the  older  children  to  do  the6e  things. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  any  wom¬ 
an  who  permits  herself  to  go  throdgh 
these  hardships  when  she  has  a  husband 
and  boys  who  should  do  the  work  for  her. 
In  many  thousands  of  farm  homes  there 
are  stoves  and  heaters  which  burn  over¬ 
night  where  wood  is  used  for  fuel,  and 
any  man  can  at  the  cost  of  a  few  dollars 
arrange  a  stovepipe  so  as  to  make  at 
least  one  room  comfortable  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  There  are  too  many  cases  where 
farmers  have  money  ahead,  or  where  they 
make  the  barn  comfortable  and  neglect 
the  house,  though  well  able  to  provide 
conveniences.  Their  failure  to  do  so,  and 
the  failure  of  the  women  to  demand  what 
is  their  right,  has  nothing  to  do  with  po¬ 
litical  economy  or  economics,  and  the 
trouble  should  not  be  attributed  to  eco¬ 
nomic  injustice.  The  failure  of  the  farm¬ 
er  to  do  what  is  easily  within  his  power 
to  make  his  home  comfortable  without 
great  expense  lias  driven  many  a  boy  and 
girl  away  from  the  farm.  In  my  opinion, 
this  failure  to  put  the  home  ahead  of  the 
barn  in  comfort  and  convenience  has  had 
as  much  as  anything  to  do  with  driving 
the  children  away.  It  seems  to  me  a  mis¬ 
take  to  print  such  pictures  of  class  injus¬ 
tice  unless  the  causes  for  it  are  all  stated. 
In  many  cases  the  woman  and  also  the 
man  are  chiefly  responsible  for  it ;  the 
woman,  because  she  does  not  assert  her 
home  rights,  and  the  man,  because  he  over¬ 
looks  them.  SUBURBAN. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  have  everyone 
agree  with  our  discussion  of  economics. 
The  important  thing  is  that  our  friends 
study  the  subject,  think  about  it,  and 
form  conclusions  of  their  own.  To  lead 
to  this  is  our  best  hope  and  our  greatest 
service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  subject  comes 
clearly  within  the  limits  of  economic  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  science  of  economics  is 
nothing  but  an  expression  of  the  plain 
common-sense  way  of  doing  things  to  save 
waste,  to  encourage  frugality  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  unnecessary  expense.  So  long  as  we 
discuss  the  means  by  which  people  ac¬ 
quire  material  things  that  help  satisfy 
their  needs  we  are  surely  in  the  realm  of 
economics.  A  bucket  in  a  country  well 
and  a  fauccc  on  the  end  of  a  pipe  in  a 
city  kitchen  contribute  to  daily  needs. 
Why  not  try  to  find  out  why  the  country 
woman  must  use  the  bucket  in  a  waste  of 
human  energy  while  the  city  woman  saves 
labor  by  the  use  of  the  faucet?  We  are 
often  confused  by  precedents.  Economic 
students  usually  discuss  abstract  princi¬ 
ples  and  academic  problems,  and  their 
readers  conclude  that  anything  bearing 
on  concrete  activities  does  not  belong  to 
economics.  The  truth  is  that  the  abstract 
principles  must  be  applied  to  concrete 
things  before  we  can  derive  benefit  from 
them,  and  we  are  trying  to  square  them 
with  the  problems  of  the  farm. 

A  certain  package  of  butter  represents 
three  days  of  skilled  labor  on  the  farm ; 
a  certain  hat  represents  one  day  of  skilled 
labor  of  the  shop.  The  butter  and  hat 
each  sell  for  a  dollar.  The  farmer  gets 
the  hat ;  the  hatter  gets  the  butter.  The 
exchange  is  not  fair  because  the  three 
days  of  the  farmer’s  time  is  exchanged 
for  one  day  by  the  hatter.  The  farmer 
wastes  two  hours’  time  in  an  improvident 
trade,  and  in  consequence  his  wife  hauls 
water  in  a  bucket  while  the  hatter’s  wife 
turns  a  faucet.  The  economic  authori¬ 
ties  develop  the  principle  that  the  value 
of  an  article  in  exchange  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  We  apply  the  rule  to  butter  and 
hat. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  wood 
and  water  are  carried  by  the  wife,  hus¬ 
band.  children  or  hired  man.  The  lack  of 
the  conveniences  in  the  country  causes  a 
lose  of  energy  for  some  one  before  the 
needs  are  supplied.  If  the  farmer  c-ould 
exchange  the  butter  which  he  can  make 
in  a  day  for  the  hat  made  in  a  day  he 
would  then  have  the  butter  made  in  the 
two  extra  days  to  pay  a  plumber  to  put 
water  pipes  in  the  kitchen  and  bath. 

Suburban  is  right  in  one  thing.  There 
is  class  politics  involved.  Politics  im¬ 
posed  this  system  of  unfair  exchange  on 
the  farmer  by  the  use  of  a  complicated 
exchange  through  the  medium  of  money. 
Politics  sustains  it.  When  the  farmer 
break6  down  the  protecting  political  wall 
he  will  then  make  short  work  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  demands  three  days  of  his  labor 
for  the  products  of  one  day  in  the  shop. 
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Strawberries  on  Wild  Land 

What  is  your  opinion  about  planting 
strawberries  in  .sod  ground?  The  land  is 
now  in  sod,  nearly  run  out.  many  wild 
strawberries.  I  would  like  to  set  out 
berries  this  year.  Would  it  be  best  to 
plow  and  plant  in  Spring,  or  plow  in 
Spring  and  set  berries  in  August?  Would 
wild  berries  be  likely  to  prove  a  nuisance? 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  I.  f.  d. 

We  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
attempt  to  plant  strawberries  on  that  old 
sod.  There  should  be  some  well  culti¬ 
vated  crop  grown  on  it  first,  .so  as  to  clean 
the  land  out  thoroughly.  There  will  be 
a  heavy  crop  of  weeds  and  wild  grass 
come  in  as  soon  as  that  land  is  plowed. 
It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
keep  a  strawberry  crop  free  from  weeds 
on  such  a  soil.  The  most  profitable  plan 
would  be  to  plow  this  land  early.  Fit  it 
as  well  as  possible  and  plant  corn  or  po¬ 
tatoes  in  hills  well  fertilized.  Give  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  and  hoe  the  crop  several 
time  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds.  Then 
when  the  crop  is  harvested  seed  to  rye 
and  Alsike  clover.  Leave  this  crop  on  the 
land  through  the  Fall  and  Winter  anc 
plow  under  in  the  Spring ;  then  plant 
your  strawberries.  That  would  be  the 
safest  way  to  get  strawberries  started  on 
this  land,  for  in  addition  to  being  full  of 
weeds  and  grass  it  is  most  probably  filled 
with  white  grubs,  which  would  ruin  most 
of  the  strawberry  plants.  The  thorough 
cultivation  will  kill  out  much  of  the  grass 
and  weeds  and  destroy  many  of  the  grubs. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  straw¬ 
berries  this  year  the  safest  way  will  be 
to  plow  the  field  early  and  plant  some 
early  crop  like  peas,  or  early  sweet  corn. 
Fertilize  well  and  give  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  up  to  the  early  part  of  August.  Then 
harvest  the  crop  promptly,  fit  the  land 
as  well  as  possible  and  during  a  moist 
time  plant  your  strawberries  in  rows  c 
ft.  apart  and  about  IS  ins.  in  the  row. 
Fertilize  them  heavily  with  a  good  mixt- 
Fertilize  them  heavily  with  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  for  fruit  and  give  the  most  thorough 
during  the  latter  part  of  Summer  and 
throw  out  a  few  runners  before  Winter 
comes  on.  You  cannot  hope  for  a  full  crop 
next  year  from  such  a  planting,  but  you 
will  be  obliged  to  give  thorough  culture 
all  through  next  season  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  crop  in  1023.  The  plants  for 
setting  can  be  procured  in  the  Spring  and 
heeled  in ;  that  is,  planted  close  together 
in  rows  where  they  can  be  watered  and 
kept  growing  until  August,  or  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  using  fertilizer  freely  on  the  old 
bed.  and  also  using  plenty  of  water,  to 
force  out  an  early  crop  of  runners  which 
may  be  used  for  August  transplanting. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  gain  very 
much  by  planting  in  August,  taking  every¬ 
thing  into  consideration,  and  we  would 
rather  spend  this  season  in  trying  to  fit 
the  land  properly  for  next  year’s  plant¬ 
ing.  Blackberry  vines  will  certainly 
“prove  a  nuisance”  the  first  year  and  it 
will  require  hard  grubbing  to  get  rid  of 
them. 


Hedge  Plants  for  Kansas 

E.  W.  B.,  Kansas,  asks  about  Japan 
quince  as  a  hedge.  It  should  not  be 
planted  where  San  Jose  scale  exists.  It 
is  a  favorite  host  plant  for  scale.  It  can 
be  grown  very  readily  from  seed.  Nur¬ 
serymen  formerly  imported  the  seedlings 
altogether  from  France.  Now  that  im¬ 
portations  are  prohibited.  I  suppose  they 
will  be  grown  in  this  country.  It  is  the 
type,  the  well-known  red  one,  that  is 
grown  from  seed.  The  white,  pink  and 
other  varieties — there  are  many  of  them — 
are  grown  from  cuttings  or  grafts. 

Japan  privet,  if  the  true  Ligustrum 
japonicum.  would  not  be  expected  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  Kansas  Winters,  for  it  is  the 
tenderest  of  all  the  privets.  I  have  seen 
it  killed  to  the  ground  in  South  Texas, 
where  it  takes  the  place  of  the  bay  trees 
of  the  North.  It  is  the  handsomest  of 
the  privets,  too,  with  large,  glossy  leaves. 

Osage  orange  is  defensive,  but  it  is  ugly 
and  dirty,  and  exhausts  the  .soil  for  some 
distance.  Rugosa  rose  would  make  a 
good,  fairly  defensive  hedge,  and  one  of 
beauty,  too,  with  its  persistent  rich  green 
foliage  that  withstands  any  amount  of 
heat  and  dust.  The  flowers,  white  or  red, 
are  large,  single  and  attractive,  and  in 
the  Autumn  the  red  and  yellow  “apples” 
are  almost  equally  as  attractive.  J.  w. 


Mother  (returning  from  shopping): 
“Dorothy,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
crowd  in  front  of  the  house?”  Dorothy: 
“It’s  all  sister’s  fault.  We  were  playing 
house,  and  she  hung  a  ‘fiat,  to  let’  sign  in 
the  front  window.” — London  Mail. 
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As  Satisfactory  in  Orchard 
Work  As  in  General 
Farm  Operation, 

^"'ASE  Kerosene  Tractors,  Grand  Detour  Plows 
and  Tandem  Disc  Harrows  are  giving  just  as 
satisfactory  service  in  orchard  work  as  in  general 
farm  operation.  The  Case  10-18  H.  P.  Kerosene 
Tractor  is  especially  suited  to  orchard  cultivation. 
Its  compact  design  —  width  4  ft.  8  inches,  height  4 
ft.  6^  inches  —  permits  close  work  among  fruit 
trees.  Its  easily  operated,  quickly  responsive 
steering  gear  facilitates  turning  at  ends  or  between 
rows. 

The  Case  Patented  Air] Washer  cleanses  air  of 
all  dust  before  it  is  drawn  wRh  the  fuel  into  the 
cylinders.  This  safeguards  cylinder  walls,  pistons 
and  rings  against  the  abrasive  wear  of  emery-like 
grit. 

All  principal  working  parts  are  enclosed  in  dust- 
proof  housings  and  run  in  lubricant.  This  protects 
bearings,  gears  and  shafts  from  the  grinding  wear 
of  dust  and  dirt. 

Case  high  standards  of  manufacture,  and  per¬ 
formance  in  the  field,  apply  to  every  machine 
bearing  our  trade-mark. 

J,  I,  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Dept.  D27  Racine,  Wisconsin 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Hut.  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


PRESIDENT  HARDEN'D  announces  that  one  of 
tlie  first  things  to  he  taken  up  by  the  new  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  what  lie  calls  a  “two-inch  tariff.”  That 
means  a  tariff  containing  only  a  few  agricultural 
items,  such  as  meat,  hides,  grain,  eggs,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  and  wool.  This  will  he  passed  in  place  of  the 
“emergency  tariff”  which  was  vetoed  by  President 
Wilson.  Farm/ers  insist  that  agricultural  products 
must  he  protected  by  a  tariff.  They  are  generally 
convinced  that  low  prices  for  hides,  wool,  eggs  and 
some  other  products  are  due  to  heavy  imports  of  for¬ 
eign  goods.  In  the  case  of  hides  and  wool  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  great  imports  of  these  products 
have  cut  the  price  of  the  American  crops  down  to  the 
lowest  limit,  while  cloth  and  shoos  have  been  kept 
at  a  high  price.  In  theory  free  trade  in  hides  and 
wool  should  have  brought  down  thepricQs  of  clothing 
and  shoe  leather,  hut  in  fact  it  lias  done  nothing  of 
the  sort.  The  public  have  been  robbed  through  high 
prices  for  what  they  bought,  while  farmers  have  been 
nearly  ruined  by  low  prices  for  what  they  had  to  sell. 
We  doubt  if  there  will  ho  any  particular  argument  in 
Congress  over  such  a  tariff  on  farm  products.  It  will 
he  promptly  put.  through. 

* 

HE  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Obcrvcr  recently  had  an  edi¬ 
torial  pointing  out  the  difference  between  the 
French  peasants  and  the  American  farmer.  As  the 
peasants  accepted  daylight  saving  when  it  was  thrust 
upon  them,  while  the  American  farmers  “kicked  day¬ 
light”  out  of  the  law.  the  Obcrvcr  seems  to  think  the 
peasants  are  superior.  Now  comes  one  of  our  read 
ers : 

I  have  just  written  this  editor,  congratulating  him  on 
his  mental  penetration  in  making  this  discovery,  and 
suggesting  that  he  take  up  the"  study  of  the  animal 
known  as  the  American  farmer  as  a  regular  thing.  I 
assured  him  that  there  were  many  things  connected  with 
this  creature  that  are  bound  to  be  interesting  to  the 
average  city  man  within  the  next  few  years,  and.  as  a 
eit.v  editor,  it  would  be  well  to  inform  himself  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  general  herd.  He  may  take  it  as  an  insult 
just  now.  but  I'll  bet.  that  if  he  remembers  it  five  years 
from*  now  he  will  say  1  was  right.  J.  g. 

We  would  not  take  the  hot.  It  is  a  sure  thing.  Of 
ai  t he  mental  awakenings  since  the  birth  of  time 
f<  >.v  U(  i .  i  .'ffT ore  with  the  great  surprise  in  store 
for  many  of  our  city  men.  Some  of  the  local  papers 
have  si  nick  great  surprise  already.  Their  coun¬ 
try  readers  have  plastered  them  with  stamps  until 
in  many  cases  they  have  turned  right  about  face  on 
State  or  local  issues  and  now  stand  for  the  farmer — ■ 
who  feeds  them ! 

* 

THE  Vermont  Legislature  has  appropriated  $200.- 
000  to  finance  a  campaign  for  clearing  the  State 
of  tuberculosis  among  cattle.  This  amount  will  he, 
given  for  two  successive  years.  Vermont  is  one  of 
the  few  States  left  in  this  country  where  dairying  is 
the  most  important  business.  The  prosperity  of  Ver¬ 
mont  rests  upon  a  milk  basis — grass  is  her  chief 
asset.  That  being  so,  the  health  of  the  dairy  cows 
comes  to  he  most  important.  This  amount  of  money 
may  not  seem  large  to  the  millions  of  New  York 
City,  hut  it  will  mean  much  to  Vermont.  A  good 
investment. 

* 

HE  R.  N.-Y.  will  make  a  business  of  seeing  that 
the  rural  people  of  New  York  have  a  full  chance 
to  tell  just  what  they  want  in  the  rural  schools.  To 
that  end  we  solicit  short  and  pointed  suggestions. 
Do  not  send  long,  exhaustive  articles  discussing  the 
wrongs  of  our  present  system.  Wo  all  realize  about 
that,  and  of  course  if  we  are  all  to  take  a  hand  in  it 
the  article  must  be  brief.  Just  what.  do  non  want  the 
rural  school  to  be?  We  want  that  without  elaborate 
argument  or  long  personal  opinion.  It  may  require 
more  thought  than  you  now  imagine  to  put  your 
ideas  into  strong,  concrete  shape,  hut  try  it.  We 
shall  stand  with  the  majority  of  our  rural  people,  as 
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we  did  on  Hie  old  school  law.  because  we  believe  that 
tiie  rural  people  are  essentially  right  when  they  can 
get  together  and  agree.  It  is  possible  that  The  It. 
N.-Y.  can  obtain  a  fairer  idea  of  public  opinion  in 
this  matter  than  would  naturally  be  given  to  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one.  We  have  no  theories  to 
promote  and  nothing  to  “put  over.”  We  do  recog¬ 
nize  tlie  great  importance  of  this  rural  school  ques¬ 
tion.  We  all  know  that  while  some  of  these  schools 
are  doing  well,  others  are  not  efficient,  and  the  pupils 
who  attend  them  are  not  having  a  fair  chance.  That 
condition  is  unfair  to  the  rural  districts,  and  unsafe 
for  the  country.  We  want  to  help  make  it  right.  We 
think  our  rural  people  can  get  just  about. what  they 
will  agree  upon  and  demand.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  all  get  together  and  agree  upon  a 
fair  program.  We  have  no  thought  of  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  work  of  this  committee  in  asking 
for  opinions.  Under  the  circumstances  we  think  w< 
can  obtain  true  opinions  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  agency,  and  that  is  what,  we  are  after.  So  toil 
us.  if  you  will,  what  ire  want  in  our  rural  schools. 

* 

E  find  a  good  many  people  of  middle  age  or 
older  who  are  interested  in  schools.  Perhaps 
they  have  no  children  of  their  own.  but  they  see  the 
need  of  good  schools  and  good  training  for  the  young. 
Some  of  these  people  regret  that  they  are  not  rich, 
so  that  they  can  leave  vast  sums  of  money  for  edu¬ 
cation:!  1  work,  as  others  have  done.  The  money  left 
hv  the  big  millionaires  has  not  been  entirely  a  bless¬ 
ing  by  any  means.  Much  of  our  modern  system  of 
education  is  hollow  and  superficial  because  there  is 
no  sacrifice  about  it.  It  feeds  upon  millions  which 
do  not  represent  clean  and  honest  work.  The  money 
comes  too  easily  to  provide  the  strongest,  manhood. 
The  men  and  women  of  limited  means  who  want  to 
do  something  for  education  can  find  a  great  field  for 
their  endeavor  in  the  country  schools.  Some  of  these 
schools  need  proper  equipment,  better  teachers  and  a 
better  spirit,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  have  any  one 
unless  some  man  or  woman  makes  a  business  of  sup¬ 
plying  them.  Here  is  a  great  field  for  these  people 
of  moderate  means  who  want  to  do  somethin®  for 
their  country.  Begin  right  at  home  with  the  local 
school,  and  stay  by  it.  for  results.  ‘'The  Greeks  arc 
at  your  door /” 

* 

O  continue  the  figures  showing  the  condition  of 
agriculture  on  Ihe  North  Atlantic  slope  consider 
the  following : 

Urban  Rural  Number  of 

State  Population  Population  Farms 

New  York .  8,589,044  1,794,985  193.060 

New  jersey .  2,482,298  573,611  29,672 

There  are  now  in  New  York  22.537  less  farms  than 
in  1900.  and  3,815  less  farms  in  New  Jersey.  In 
these  two  States  there  are  11,072,242  who  live  in 
towns  larger  than  2,500  inhabitants.  That  means 
for  each  local  farm  nearly  35  people  who  produce 
practically  no  food  whatever,  in  addition  to  about 
eight  for  each  farm  who  live  in  smaller  places. 
Remember  in  ail  those  figures  that  “rural”  popula¬ 
tion  means  those  people  who  live  in  towns  smaller 
than  2.500.  The  fact,  is  that  in  these  two  States 
there  are  not.  over  1.200.000  who  live  on  farms — -or 
one  for  each  seven  of  town  and  city.  There  is  no 
other  spot  of  equal  size  where  the  proportion  in  pop¬ 
ulation  between  city  and  farm  is  so  great.  If  you 
will  take  the  city  of  Trenton.  N.  J..  as  a  center  and 
stretch  around  it  a  circle  with  a  radius  equal  to  the 
easy  day's  journey  with  a  truckload  of  produce,  you 
will  cover  the  homes  of  about  12,000.000  people,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  do  not  produce  enough  food 
to  feed  a  canary  bird.  And  inside  of  this  circle  you 
will  also  find  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the 
world — producing  garden  crops  and  fruit.,  and  also 
giving  greater  yields  per  acre  in  corn,  potatoes  and 
wheat  than  any  other  soil  in  the  country.  Further¬ 
more.  inside  this  circle  will  he  found  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  country  people  who  can  command  needed 
cash  or  credit  and  possess  real  purchasing  power 
than  may  he  found  in  any  other  territory  of  like  size. 
With  the  increase  of  population  demanding  food  sure 
to  come  with  the  revival  of  business  and  the  building 
of  the  great  Hudson  River  tunnels,  this  territory 
will  continue  to  provide  the  greatest  food  market  in 
the  world. 

* 

Will  you  send  me  information  anent  the  seriousness 
and  extent  of  the  habit  of  automobilists  in  inflicting  the 
losses  from  crops  stolen  from  farms?  I’d  like  these 
facts,  for  if  they  are  as  true  as  represented,  there  is 
no  law  which  will  compel  the  cessation  of  these  rob¬ 
beries.  or  at  least  control  them,  as  the  moral  law  or  law 
of  conscience.  rev.  john  a.  m’carthy. 

F  course  no  one  can  give  full  statistics  on  sued) 
a  subject.  All  of  us  who  live  near  town  or  city 
know  the  nuisance  and  loss  from  these  auto  robbers. 
The  great  majority  of  tourists  go  on  about  their 
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business  or  are  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  take. 
The  minority  are  hogs  and  thieves — no  more,  no  less 
— and  they  discredit  all  car  drivers.  They  begin  in 
the  Spring  by  breaking  off  great  limbs  from  the  fruijt 
trees,  to  carry  away  in  bloom.  They  follow  up  with 
cherries,  berries,  peaches,  apples — anything  they  can 
get  their  hands  on.  They  will  tfamp  through  culti¬ 
vated  crops,  dig  nji  lawns  and  laugh  at  or  insuit 
women  and  children  who  may  he  alone  at  home. 
There  is  no  question  about  tlie  damage  and  the  nui¬ 
sance,  and  in  our  county  it  is  getting  worse  each 
year.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  type  of  city  man  or 
woman  lias  come  t<>  regard  the  farmer  as  “chump,” 
and  his  farm  as  a  place  for  gathering,  spoils.  Some 
of  the  specimens  who  come  our  way  appear  to  have 
their  substitute  for  a  conscience  located  in  their 
stomach,  and  they  never  heard  of  a  moral  law.  With 
a  high-power  car  they  can  easily  get  away  before  the 
sheriff  or  constable  can  lie  located.  Our  remedy  is  a 
vigilance  committee  organized  in  each  neighborhood. 
I.et  them  gather  on  call  when  these  rascals  are 
caught  in  the  act,  and  horsewhip  men  or  women 
thus  caught  in  tlie  old-fashioned  way. 

* 

It  seems  . to  me  that  the  Maine  Sheep  and  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  lias  put  the  nub  on  now  in  the  shape  of 
a  plan,  and  I  believe  the  more  publicity  given  to  it  the 
better.  I  have  just  learned  through  the  Kennebec 
County  Farm  Bureau  News  that  the  secretary  of  the 
association  has  been  instructed  to  send  the  greater  part 
of  the  1920  wool  pooled  to  a  local  mill  for  cleaning,  and 
from  there  to  two  other  mills  in  Maine  to  he  worked 
into  overcoating  and  suiting,  for  sale  to  members  of  the 
association  and  others.  We  have  the  independent  mills 
right,  here  and  it.  looks  to  me  like  a  great  scheme.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  different  farmers’  organizations 
ought,  to  take  hold  of  this,  and  make  the  distribution  of 
the  goods  almost  without  cost,  excepting,  of  course,  for 
freight  and  express.  J.  L.  o. 

Maine. 

AST  year  it  was  reported  that  a  Maine  fanner 
went  about  taking  orders  for  woolen  cloth  and 
blankets.  When  he  secured  enough  he  went  to  a  mill 
and  contracted  for  the  cloth,  taking  tlie  wool  from 
farmers  and  exchanging  cloth  at  coat.  This  worked 
well,  and  the  present  larger  plan  seems  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  from  it.  We  understand  that  Montana  wool 
growers  have  supplied  seven  carloads  of  wool  to  he 
made  into  cloth,  blankets  and  robes.  Michigan  farm¬ 
ers  have  placed  orders  for  2,000  blankets,  and  Illinois 
and  Iowa  are  following.  We  are  constantly  receiving 
letters  from  individuals  who  ask  where  they  can  send 
a  few  pounds  of  wool  and  have  it  made  into  cloth  or 
blankets.  For  many  reasons  that  is  not  the  best  way 
to  do  it.  The  mills  cannot  handle  these  small  lots  of 
wool  to  advantage.  Their  machinery  is  large  and 
complicated  .and  in  order  to  run  economically  they 
must  have  large  quantities  of  wool.  The  way  to  do  it 
is  for  a  large  group  of  farmers  to  combine,  agree 
upon  the  goods  they  want,  make  up  a  good-sized 
combined  order,  and  then  send  the  necessary  wool. 
That  plan  is  now  being  worked  out  in  many  places. 

* 

IIE  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  elected  Dr.  Itoscoe  W.  Thatch¬ 
er  to  succeed  Dr.  Jordan  as  director.  Dr.  Jordan’s 
resignation  goes  into  effect  July  1.  Dr.  U.  P.  Hed¬ 
rick.  who  has  been  urged  for  the  position,  was  made 
vice-director.  Dr.  Thatcher  was  born  in  Ohio  in 
1872.  He  is  a  thoroughly  trained  man.  regarded  as 
one  of  tlie  big  men  of  the  Central  West.  He  is  at 
present  dean  of  the  Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture. 
He  is  said  to  he  a  forceful  speaker  and  writer,  and 
has  spent  much  time  in  economics  and  research  work. 
While  primarily  a  chemist.  Dr.  Thatcher  is  big 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  cover  such  lines  of  work 
as  New  York  agriculture  demands.  The  hoard  of 
control  seems  to  have  made  a  good  selection  in  thus 
bringing  to  the  State  a  live,  energetic  Western  man 
who  can  study  our  hard  problems  from  a  new  angle. 
While  we  favored  tlie  selection  of  Dr.  Hedrick,  we 
think,  all  things  considered,  the  hoard  has  acted 
wisely.  A  picture  of  Dr.  Thatcher  is  shown  on  the 
next  page. 


Brevities 

Farmers’  week  makes  farming  strong. 

The  place  for  whitewash  in  the  dairy  business  is  in 
the  barn. 

A  good  rape  pasture  is  nearly  as  good  as  clover  for 
producing  poik. 

We  are  told  how.  in  California  recently.  500  people 
from  Maine  got  together  for  a  “baked  beaus  and  brown 
bread  sociable.” 

“Lime  fertile”  is  a  highly  praised  plant  food.  The 
Connecticut  Station  says  that  one  package  costing  35 
edits  contains  about  214  cents’  worth  of  plant  food. 

There  are  many  calls  for  a  “hen  pasture.”  What 
seeds  should  be  used?  This  combination  is  good:  Oats, 
Alsike.  clover  and  Dwarf  Essex  rape — all  seeded  to¬ 
gether. 

Well,  gentlemen,  while  the  poultry-men  are  demand¬ 
ing  a  tariff  on  eggs  from  China,  this  Government  is 
trying  to  develop  a  great  market  for  American  fruit 
among  the  Chinese  people.  Can  both  things  he  done? 


“  The  Growth  of  an  Idea  ” 

The  Farm  Bureau  of  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Celebrates 
a  Notable  Anniversary 

Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  B.  II.  Gitehell,  then  secretary 
of  the  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
casting  about  for  methods  of  improving  the  commercial 
relations  of  that  city  with  its  surrounding  territory. 
This  territory  being  almost  wholly  agricultural,  it  was 
obvious  that  anything  that  improved  conditions  upon 
nearby  farms  would  react  directly  upon  those  o'f  the 
city,  and  there  was  considerable  talk  nationally  at  just 
about  that  time  of  our  decadent  agriculture. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Mr.  Gitehell.  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  a  survey  of  neighboring  farm 
territory.  It  was  easy  enough  for  this  committee  to  see 
that  what  it  considered  ideal  farming  methods  were  not 
being  followed  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  very  natural 
conclusion  that  farmers  should  he  shown  was  reached. 
“Showing,”  to  this  committee,  meant  a  demonstration 
farm.  It  meant  that  to  a  lot  of  people  at  just  about 
that  stage  of  the  agricultural  uplift.  A  demonstration 
farm  was  one  that  had  its  hair  carefully  brushed  each 
morning  and  a  clean  shirt  at  least  twiee’a  week.  Such 
farms  were  not  unknown  elsewhere;  quite  a  number  of 
them  in  care  of  their  nurses  could  be  seen  on  pleasant 
Summer  afternoons  in  various  parks  of  the  country. 

Fortunately,  before  this  Chamber  of  Commerce,  aided 
by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  which,  by  this  time,  had 
joined  the  enterprise,  had  selected  a  site,  it  was  decided 
to  visit  Washington  and  consult  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  there.  Dr.  W.  .7.  Spillman  was  called  into 
the  conference.  Dr.  Spillman  acknowledged  that  he 
knew  something  about  demonstration  farms;  in  fact, 
quite  a  number  that  he  had  started  had  already  demon¬ 
strated  their  uselessness  to  him.  TTe  suggested!  instead, 
that  a  man  of  real  scientific  and  practical  agricultural 
training  be  employed  to  go  from  farm  to  farm  in  the 
territory  and  carry  the  germs  of  good  farming  upon  his 
boots.  This  plan  was  already  being  tried  out  in  the 
South,  and  it  was  spreading  quite  a  lot  of  contagion. 

Dr.  Spillman’s  suggestion  was  adopted.  Mr.  John  II. 
Barron,  now  connected  with  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Cornell  University,  was  chosen  to  become  what 
he  has.  since  discovered  was  the  first  Farm  Bureau 
Agent  in  the  North,  A  few  farmers  had  joined  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it  was  then  a  hybrid  organi¬ 
zation.  After  nearly  three  years  of  this  sort  of  work 
the  question  came  up  as  to  who  should  support  the 
growing  infant.  It  was  amicably  decided  then  that  the 
Chamber  and  the  Farm  Improvement  Association  should 
be  divorced  and  that  the  care  of  the  child  should  be  given 
tin1  latter.  Thus  the  first  Farm  Bureau,  with  its  agent, 
came  into  existence. 

The  notion  spread,  and  spread  rapidly.  The  first 
Farm  Bureau,  born  in  1911,  has  now  1.200  descendants 
in  the  counties  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
while  1.100  close  relatives  are  operating  in  the  South. 
More  than  that,  there  are  State  federations  of  County 
Bureaus  in  33  Northern  States,  and  an  American  feder¬ 
ation  which  welds  them  all  together.  In  addition.  20 
Home  Bureaus  have  been  organized  in  as  many  counties 
in  New  York,  beginning  with  Erie,  and  a  State  federa¬ 
tion  of  these  has  been  formed.  These  Home  Bureaus 
derive  their  support  from  the  same  sources  that  nourish 
the  Farm  Bureaus. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Farm  Bureau  move¬ 
ment,  it  was  fitting  that  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its 
birth  should  be  celebrated  in  the  county  and  city  of  its 
origin,  and  such  a  celebration  was  held  in  Binghamton 
on  March  21.  The  beautiful  auditorium  of  Kalurah 
Temple  was  made  the  scene  of  an  historical  pageant, 
participated  in  by  those  who  actually  constructed  the 
first  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  gathering  place  of  about  500 
Farm  Bureau  agents,  representatives  of  State  and 
National  agricultural  institutions,  and  interested 
farmers. 

The  program,  of  which  the  pageant  formed  only  a 
part,  included  some  excellent  addresses  by  men  of 
prominence  in  agricultural  affairs.  No  attempt  can  be 
made  here  to  reproduce  the  addresses  given,  some  of 
which  will  doubtless  be  published  later.  Only  a  few 
outstanding  features  can  be  touched  upon.  S.  L.  Striv¬ 
ings,  president  of  the  State  Federation,  presided  and 
gave  a  formal  address.  Few  are  given  the  power  to 
present  their  ideas  with  the  eloquence  commanded  by 
the  head  of  the  State  organization,  and  Mr.  Strivings 
was  listened  to  with  close  attention.  He  made  it  clear 
at  the  outset  that  he  regards  the  important  work  of  the 
Farm  Bureaus  as  educational  in  character.  He  repeat¬ 
edly  deprecated  the  placing  of  too  much  stress  upon  the 
economic  side  of  farming,  stating  that  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  should  keep  in  mind  and  keep  to  the  front  the  real 
values  in  rural  life.  These  values  lie  classified  as  educa¬ 
tional.  social  and  spiritual.  Farm  Bureaus  cannot,  said 
Mr.  Strivings,  afford  to  base  their  educational  and 
investigational  force  upon  the  economic  phases  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Much  the  same  thought  was  later  presented  by 
Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  of  tin1  State  Agricultural  College,  in 
his  statement  that  productive  agriculture  was  the  basis 
of  true  values  in  country  life. 

Dr.  Spillman,  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  connection 
with  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  formation  of  county 
Farm  Bureaus  and  of  other  phases  of  his  work.  We 
regret  that  lack  of  adequate  notes  prevents  the  giving 
of  a  synopsis  of  his  address.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  of  the  same 
department,  followed  with  a  paper  that  will  repay  read¬ 
ing  in  its  published  form.  An  address  by  Mrs.’  A.  E. 
Brigden,  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus,  was  closely  listened  to.  not  only  by  the  men, 
but  by  the  large  number  of  Home  Bureau  directors 
present. 

Mi  Gitehell,  who  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  first  Bureau,  was  present,  and  spoke  of  the 
importance  to  farmers  of  a  powerful  organization 
capable  of  looking  after  their  interests,  as  commer¬ 
cial  and  labor  organizations  look  after  the  interests  of 
their  members.  Mr.  Gitchell’s  thought  was  elaborated 
in  a  splendid  talk  by  O.  E.  Bradfute.  vice-president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Mr.  Bradfute 
apparently  had  no  idea  that  the  economic  side  of  agri¬ 
culture  was  not  now  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  of 
American  farmers.  He  urged  the  use  of  the  same 
methods  in  protection  of  agricultural  interests  that 
banking,  commercial  and  industrial  organizations  pur¬ 
sued.  He  frankly  admitted  that  neither  he  nor  his 
brother  farmers  possessed  the  technical  knowledge  of  for¬ 
eign  markets,  exchange,  industrial  statistics,  banking,  etc., 
that  is  needed  when  representatives  of  agriculture  go 
before  legislative  bodies,  and  he  urged  that  farmers  hire 
men  with  this  knowledge  to  represent  them  when  neces¬ 
sary.  just  as  other  industries  hire  them.  Brains  can  be 
purchased,  as  hogs  can  be  purchased,  said  Mr.  Brad¬ 
fute,  meaning,  of  course,  that  the  expert  output  of  other 
brains  than  our  own  can  be  placed  at  our  disposal  if 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  and.  as  this  output  is 
needed  in  the  business  of  agriculture,  he  urged  that 
farmers,  through  their  organizations,  pay  the  price. 
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To  the  man  on  the  bleachers  there  are  evident  two 
lines  of  thought  in  the  discussion  of  present  and  future 
activities  of  Farm  Bureau  organizations.  One  might 
be  termed  the  pacifist  and  one  the  militant.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  one  would  cling  to  the  wide  and  well-trodden 
road  which  leads  through  the  valleys  of  easy  complais¬ 
ance,  avoiding  the  fields  where  rival  industrial  forces 
have  set  up  their  artillery,  ready  to  give  battle  to  the 
now  thoroughly  awakened  desire  of  the  farmer  for 
economic  justice. 

The  other,  which  seems  to  come  in  a  refreshing  breeze 
from  the  West,  has  the  tang  of  fight  in  it.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  newly  acquired  power  and  the  vigor  to  use 
it  in  securing  the  same  opportunities  for  financial  re¬ 
ward  that  other  industries  have  long  enjoyed.  And  with 
this  has  come  the  realization  that,  other  industries  have 
been  wiser  in  their  generation  than  have  farmers  and 
that  they  have  developed  methods  which  farmers  must 
adopt  if  they  are  to  reach  an  economic  level  with  these 
other  industries. 

May  the  Farm  Bureaus  lead  in  the  fight,  backed  by 
farmers,  financed  by  farmers,  unhampered  by  alliances 
which  would  tie  their  hands  the  moment  they  leave  the 
old  paths  and  strike  out  for  the  same  rewards  to  brain 
and  brawn  that  other  men  demand.  M.  b.  d. 


Price  of  Hides 

I  take  several  farm  papers,  but  I  get  more  from  The 
R.  N.-Y.  that  is  helpful  than  all  the  others.  I  did  not 
know  that  millet  was  bad  for  horses  until  I  saw  it  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  many  other  things.  I  think  it  was 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  I  saw  where  a  man  sent  a  15-lb. 
calfskin  and  got  a  return  of  30c.  I  think  I  can  beat 
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N.  y.,  Experiment  Station 

that.  1  killed  a  Jersey  cow  two  weeks  ago,  paid  a 
man  $2  to  help  me  skin  it.  took  hide  to  the  Butcher’s 
Rendering  Company  myself,  and  got  $1.44  for  it; 
weight  36  lbs.,  a  very  nice,  thin,  even  skin.  T  bought 
a  pair  of  rough  leather  shoes  for  the  farm  work ;  no 
lining  or  straps  to  pull  them  on  with,  and  paid  $7  for 
them.  There  must  be  some  mistake  somewhere. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass.  Joshua.  T.  durfee. 

Inclosed  find, statement  of  returns  I  have  received  for 
a  green  cow  hide  ($1.04  for  a  hide  weighing  47  lbs.). 
Wo  shall  soon  have  to  pay  dealers  to  take  them  off  our 
bands.  The  next  one  I  have  I  shall  bury. 

Pennsylvania.  eare  seamans. 

It  was  not  a  mistake  but  a  misdeal.  Similar  re¬ 
ports  are  coming  all  the  time.  The  hide  market  had 
its  hide  taken  off  by  the  immense  imports  of  hides 
from  South  America.  They  were  brought  in  by  the 
million  during  and  after  the  war.  While  the  army 
shoes  were  being  made  the  price  kept  up  fairly  well. 
Then  came  the  end  of  the  war.  Not  only  did  shoe 
manufacturing  let  up,  but  millions  of  army  shoes 
were  thrown  on  the  market.  Most  workmen  were 
getting  big  wages  and  they  bought  freely.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers  were  able  to  regulate  the  output  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  leather  goods..  Thus  they  held  prices  up 
for  what  they  sold,  while  the  immense  stocks  of  for¬ 
eign  hides  kept  down  the  price  of  the  American 
product.  The  result  is  that  farmers  got  nothing  for 
the  hides  they  have  to  sell,  while  they  still  pay  ex 
tortionate  prices  for  what  they  are  forced  to  buy 
As  we  see.  the  imports  of  these  foreign  hides  have 
placed  the  manufacturers  in  the  opposite  position 
exactly  of  a  low  price  for  what  they  buy  and  a  regu¬ 
lated  higher  price  for  what  they  sell. 


A  Study  of  the  Educational  Meeting 

It  was  held  in  the  Brick  Church.  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
March  Id,  conducted  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one. 
Notice  of  this  meeting  was  sent  to  the  seven  counties 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester.  As  a  result  about  200 
people  were  present,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  from  the 
country.  About  three-quarters  were  educators;  that  is, 
district  superintendents,  teachers  and  ex-teachers.  The 
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remaining  one-quarter  were  fathers  and  mothers,  who 
furnish  the  children  and  the  money  to  keep  the  schools 
running.  On  the  program  were  six  educators,  who  may 
be  called  our  expert  advisers.  There  was  one  woman, 
and  there  were  two  editors  whose  fingers  are  constantly 
on  the  pulse  of  the  country  people. 

Of  course,  in  a  movement  of  this  kind  we  expect  the 
educators  to  take  the  lead  at  first.  They  are  the  explor¬ 
ers  who  blaze  the  trail  to  the  new  settlement.  But 
after  them  must  come  the  sturdy  settlers,  who  with  ax 
anil  hammer  will  hew  and  fashion  the  abiding  structure. 
I  his  start  was  well  made  at  the  Rochester  meeting. 
The  educators  gave  us  a  lot  to  think  about.  They 
pointed  out  mistakes,  blunders,  failures.  They  sug¬ 
gested  improvements  and  ideals.  They  gave  us  the 
model  of  a  meeting  which  we  may  have’ at  home.  And 
it  was  suggested  that  these  general  education  meetings 
he  held  in  the  small  rural  communities  back  on  the 
farm. 

l’he  fathers  and  the  mothers  did  not  have  much  to 
say.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  so  ea«y  for  us  to 
express  our  thoughts  in  public.  In  the  second  place, 

we  had  not  had  time  to  prepare  for  discussion,  as  we 

did  not  know  just  what  the  subjects  were  to  be.  But 

at  the  little  meetings  we  will  feel  at  home,  and  can 
say  what  we  want. 

The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  marked  by  intense 
interest  and  haste  and  honesty.  There  were  many 
subjects.  There  was  consequently  too  little  time  for 
discussion.  Remarks  must  be  made  hurriedly.  They 
were.  It  was  like  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  with 
all  the  old-fashioned  fireworks  and  no  sign  “Safety 

hirst.  .  What  was  said  from  the  floor  was  right  to 
the  point,  but  for  lack  of  time  every  discussion  was 
left  unfinished.  However,  these  discussions  will  give 
iim  the  needed  material  for  our  smaller  community 
meetings.  The  Committee  of  Twentv-one  are  all  busy 
people.  They  suggest  that  we  go  ahead  and  have  these 
meetings  without  their  help. 

As  to  the  undercurrent  which  surges  back  and  forth 
in  every  earnest  gathering,  there  was  a  feeling  of  ap¬ 
prehension  lest  some  attempt  be  made  to  tie  us  up 
again  to  the  township  law.  whose  evil  odor  is  still  in 
the  vestibule  of  every  rural  school.  There  was  also  a 
distinct  stiffening  against  this  attempt.  There  was 
distrust  lest  this  old  law  be  presented  dressed  up  in 
new  war  paint  and  feathers,  and  the  subject  was 
brought  tip  under  the  name  of  “township  unit  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  only  time  when  feeling  ran  high 
enough  to  be  called  anger. 

I  can  hear  our  people  saying:  “Well,  what  was 
suggested  What  plans  were  made?”  The  members 
of  the  committee  were  not  there  to  make  plans,  and 
very  rightly  did  not  attempt  it.  Had  they  done  so,  we 
very  likely  would  feel  that  tliev  were  trying  to  put 
something  over.  The  rest  of  us.  as  T  have’ said  before, 
did  not  have  our  plans  ready.  There  were,  however, 
some  broad  suggestions  made. 

First,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  State  be  taxed  (ot 
school  purposes,  and  that  every  child  in  the  State  have 
the  same  school  advantages. 

Second,  that  we  demand  trained  teachers  for  country 
schools. 

Third,  that  we  want  for  country  children  the  best 
*  here  is,  and  that  it.  is  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  have  it. 

But  the  keynote  of  the  meeting  was  sounded  toward 
the  close  of  the  program.  I  am  sorry  that  it  did  not 
come  early  in  the  morning.  This  speaker,  with  his 
keen  knowledge  of  humanity,  his  great  love  for  little 
children,  and  his  experience  with  them,  held  up  before 
ns  the  child.  All  this  machinery  of  teaching  this 
equipment  of  buildings,  this  training  of  teachers,  is  for 
the  child.  We  must  take  home  with  us  and  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  our  responsibility  to  the  children,  both 
°"vr°wn  anf*  t*1080  who  come  to  ns  from  foreign  lands 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  settlers  with  ax  and 
liammei  to . take  up  in  earnest  the  work  of  constructing 
a  substantial,  an  abiding,  an  inspired  school  system 
for  the  children.  F  G  r 


Handling  Feed  From  the  Co-operative 

Exchange 

Speaking  of  ways  to  handle  feeds  from  the  G.  L.  F 
Exchange,  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dunkle,  page  3S5’ 
certainly  has  advantages.  I  just  came  across  another 
almost  like  his  mentioned.  We  find  that  no  considerable 
investment  is  required  for  a  warehouse,  at  least  at  the 
start,  and  we  prefer  the  warehouse  plgn  for  several 
reasons,  one  being  the  dollar  a  ton  saved  by  itr  ^We 
can  unload  from  the  car  if  desired  just  the  same  'The 
plan  of  ordering  and  paying  is  not  original  with  us,  and 
is  said  to  come  from  Now  Hampshire. 

There  are  sheets  about  6xS  with  printed  forms.  These 
are  made  in  triplicates,  and  the  three  are  printed  on 
paper  of  different  colors.  The  original  is  always  one 
color,  the  duplicate  always  the  same,  but  different  from 
the  original,  and  the  triplicate  of  still  another  shade. 
The  words  “original.”  “duplicate”  and  “triplicate”  are 
printed  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  Two  carbons 
are  used  in  filling  out  the  blanks.  All  read  the  same, 
ot  course,  and  are  as  follows : 


.  “To .  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 

Association.  Inc . .  New  York. 

.  Purchaser.  Order  No...... 


the  following: 

No.  Cars 

Quantity 

Item 

Price 

Per 

Amount 

The  undersigned  agrees  that  the  title  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  above  described  and  hereby  ordered  shall  not  vest 
in  him  until  the  note  signed  by  him  and  hereto  attached 
shall  be  paid  in  full. 


On  demand  after 


.,  19. 
date  I 


promise  to 


$.. 

pay  to 


the  order 


. Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 


Association,  Inc.,  the  sum  of . !  . .. . .  .  /  dollar: 

at  its  office . . 

value  received, 

No. 


as 


per  attached  order. 
Sign  here . 


Only  the  original  is  valid,  and  may  he  used  at  the 
bank  if  desired.  The  person  who  orders  has  the  dupli¬ 
cate,  and  the  purchaser  for  the  association  keeps  the 
triplicate.  This  is  being  used  in  our  county,  and  is 
likely  to  be  used  considerably.  ‘  u. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Quest 

Oh.  the  stars  are  out.  the  moon  is  up, 

The  woods  are  thick  with  night ; 

But  the  beckoning  road  across  the  hills 

Is  caught  in  misted  light. 

There’s  silver  dust  gleams  ahead  of  us. 

Shadows  under  our  feet ; 

And  the  breeze  that  blows  from  far-off 
fields 

Is  country  fresh  and  sweet. 

Whenever  we  see  a  little  house 

Where  firelit  windows  glow, 

We’ll  stop  for  a  bit  and  ask  our  way — 
But,  ah,  they  will  not  know; 

For  some  will  say  to  follow  the  wind, 

Some  to  follow  a  star ; 

But  we  shall  keep  to  our  winding  road 

Though  it  may  lead  us  far, 

For  somewhere  it  finds  a  little  house, 

A  friendly  open  door — 

Our  house,  our  hearth,  and  our  own  fire¬ 
light 

A-flicker  on  the  floor ! 

— Abigail  W.  Cresson  in  the  New  York 

Herald. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  11SG,  “Pork  on  the 
Farm :  Killing.  Curing  and  Canning.”  is 
a  recent  issue,  superseding  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  913,  “Killing  Ilogs  and  Curing 
Pork.”  The  addition  of  methods  for  can¬ 
ning  various  pork  products  makes  this 
bulletin  especially  useful.  Among  the 
canned  products  given  are  scrapple,  gou¬ 
lash.  liver  paste,  liver  and  other  sau¬ 
sages,  head  cheese  and  pork  cakes.  This 
bulletin  may  be  obtained  free  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
or  through  your  Congressman.  Every 
farm  household  will  find  it  valuable. 

Stilt,  another  useful  bulletin  is  “ House- 
cleaning  Made  Easy,  ’  by  Sarah  .T.  Mac¬ 
Leod  (Farmers’  Bulletin  1180).  We  all 
know  that  thorough  cleaning  is  not  easy, 
but  we  make  it  harder  by  using  crude, 
awkward  and  unsystematic  methods  in 
doing  the  work.  This  bulletin  lists  im¬ 
plements  and  materials  for  cleaning,  tells 
how  they  are  used,  and  also  discusses 
methods  for  getting  rid  of  vermin.  Among 
formulas  given  is  one  for  a  simple  fur¬ 
niture  polish  recommended  by  the  I  nited 
States  Bureau  of  Standards;  it  consists 
of  one  part  raw  linseed  oil  mixed  with 
two  parts  turpentine,  a  little  melted  bees¬ 
wax  being  added  if  desired.  The  bulletin 
refers  to  the  fact  that  cloths  moistened 
with  linseed  oil  are  especially  liable  to 
spontaneous  eombustiou,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  after  rubbing  and  polishing  furniture, 
the  cloths  used  should  be  burned  at  once, 
or  stored  in  a  tightly  covered,  fireproof 
container.  This  bulletin,  too,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  o<  t  rough  your  Congressman.  It 
ote  t he  list  of  Farmers’ 
Bu.ljoJ •■-tw  hai  have  special  interest  for 
housekeepers  The  great  difficulty  is  to 
bring  the  individual  in  touch  with  the 
bulletin. 

* 

W'e  are  again  asked  to  reprint  formula 
for  a  crack  filler  for  floors,  given  some 
time  ago.  This  cheap  filler,  which  can 
be  varnished  if  desired.  is  made  by  mixing 
a  thick  paste  in  proportions  of  about  one- 
half  pound  flour,  three  pints  of  water  and 
three  teaspoonfuls  alum.  Mix  thorough¬ 
ly  and  boil  until  smooth.  Then  mix  with 
the  paste  enough  torn-up  newspaper  to 
make  a  putty-like  mixture.  Fill  the 
cracks  tightly  and  the  putty  will  soon 
harden. 

* 

A  SLIGHT  variation  in  coffee  jelly  is  to 
serve  it  with  dates.  It  calls  for  one-half 
box  of  gelatine ;  cover  with  cold  water 
and  let  stand  one  hour.  Then  put  three 
cups  of  coffee,  one  cup  sugar  and  the 
soaked  gelatine  in  basin,  heat  until  dis¬ 
solved.  stir  often ;  do  not  boil.  Strain 
through  cheesecloth.  When  almost  hard 
stir  in  as  many  dates  as  desired  (after 
stones  are  removed),  let  harden  and  serve 
with  whipped  cream. 


Canning  Chicken;  Honey  Flies 

I  noticed  a  request  for  further  advice 
on  canning  chicken,  and  also  read  the 
methods  given,  and  do  not  think  it  could 
be  improved  upon.  When  I  can  the 
chicken,  the  backs,  wings,  necks,  liver, 
gizzards,  etc.,  are  not  put  into  the  can, 
but  are  cooked  and  the  meat  used  in 
various  ways.  Potpies  may  be  made  with 


these  pieces,  as  a  great  deal  of  meat  is 
not  required  With  the  dumplings,  or  the 
meat  may  be  picked  from  bones,  added  to 
the  giblets,  run  through  meat  chopper 
and  used  for  sandwiches,  croquettes,  ome¬ 
lets  and  many  other  dishes.  Chicken  loaf 
is  delicious  for  supper,  or  the  hashed 
meat  may  be  firmly  packed  in  small 
glasses,  after  seasoning  it  as  desired,  cov¬ 
ered  with  paraffin  and  kept  in  a  coo! 
place,  and  is  ready  when  needed  in  an 
emergency.  The  broth  or  liquid  in  which 
the  chicken  was  cooked  may  be  canned 
and  kept  indefinitely  for  soups,  gravies, 
or  for  invalids,  and  many  uses  can  be 
thought  of.  I  have  just  used  a  quart  can 
to  supplement  my  supply  of  gravy,  for 
unexpected  company,  which  I  canned  two 
years  ago,  and  it  was  as  nice  as  when 
first  made'  I  also  can  the  water  in  which 
fresh  meat  of  any  kind  is  used  for  future 
uses,  and  I  find  many.  If  one  has  not 
the  cans  to  spare,  it  will  keep  in  large 
bottles. 

I  also  saw  the  request  for  ridding  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2058.  Dress  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  1(>  and  18 
years.  881.  Design 
for  braided  border  3 
in.  wide.  The  10- 
year  size  will  require 
4%  yds.  of  material 
30  in.  wide;  3%  yds. 
44,  3 Vs  yds.  54.  Pat¬ 
tern  20  cents;  trans¬ 
fer  20  cents. 


9920.  Slip-on  blouse 
and  skirt.  8  to  14 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  2% 
yds.  of  material  30 
in.  wide,  2  yds.  44, 
for  the  skirt,  with 
1%  yds.  any  width 
extra  for  the  blouse. 
20  cent's. 


9871.  Camisole,  34 
or  30,  38  or  40.  42 
or  44  bust.  9498 A. 
K  n  iekerbock er  d ru w  - 
ers,  24  or  20,  28  or 
30.  32  or  34  waist. 
The  medium  size  will 
require  %  yd.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  or  44  in. 
wide,  1V>  yds.  of 
lace  embroidery  or 
ribbon  12  in.  wide, 
with  1  Yj  yds.  of1  rib¬ 
bon  1  in.  wide  for 
straps.  The  medium 
sze  bloomers  2% 
yds.  of  material  27 
in.  wide,  2  yds.  30 
or  44  or  2  yds.  em¬ 
broidery  34  in.  wide. 
Each  20  cents. 


9930.  Blouse  with 
tunic,  open  at  the 
sides,  34  to  44  bust. 
9738.  Two  -  piece 
skirt,  24  to  34  waist. 
979.  Design  for  bor¬ 
der  1  y>  in.  wide. 
The  medium  size 
blouse  will  require 
314  yds.  of  material 
36  or  44  in.  wide, 
2%  yds.  54.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  3%  yds. 
of  material  30  in. 
wide.  2V>  yds.  54. 
Width  of  skirt,  1!4 
yds.  Patterns  20 
cents;  transfer  20 
cepts. 


house  of  the  large  honey-flies,  and  will 
give  my  method,  the  only  successful  one 
I  have  ever  tried,  aud  I  have  tried 
screens,  double  aud  single,  sticky  fly 
paper  and  poisons,  but  this  is  the  only 
sure  method.  Fill  a  glass  tumbler  about 
one-half  full  of  quite  warm  water  and 
add  about  one  inch  of  kerosene  oil.  The 
flies  usually  are  gathered  on  wall  or  ceil¬ 
ing  at  night,  and  can  be  easily  caught  by 
holding  the  glass  of  oil  and  water  directly 
beneath  them,  with  the  edge  touching  the 
ceiling,  when  the  fly.  being  stupefied  by 
the  fumes  of  the  oil,  will  drop  down  into 
the  glass,  and.  of  course,  as  soon  as  it 
touches  the  oil  is  killed.  1  have  seen  a 
glass  over  half  full  of  the  solid  flies  caught 
in  this  manner.  After  all  are  caught 
they  may  be  dipped  out  of  the  liquid  and 
burned,  and  the  liquid  used  again.  Both 
oil  and  water  may  be  replenished  as  re¬ 
quired.  Instead  of  standing  an  a  chair 
io  reach  the  ceiling.,  a  tin  box.  into  which 
the  glass  will  tit.  may  be  nailed  to  the 
end  of  a  broomstick,  from  which  the  brush 


Smile  Says 

“  I  Hear  Clearly  ” 

If  you  are  bard  of  hearing  vou  have 
embarrassing  moments  — so  do  your 
friends.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  see  if 
all  this  embarrassment  can  be  avoided. 

400,000  persons  are  now  hearing  clear¬ 
ly  by  aid  of  the  Acousticon. 

A  New  York  Physician  says:  ‘‘It  is 
of  great  value  to  me.  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  give  tip  the  practice  of 
medicine  long  ago  if  I  had  not  obtained 
this  best  of  all  devices  for  the  aid  of 
hearing.” 

We  offer  you  the 

1 92  1  Acousticon 

For  10  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit— No  Expense 

Just  write,  saying  "I  am  hard  of  hearing 
and  will  try  the  Acousticon."  Give  it  n  fair 
trial  amid  familiar  surroundings — thus  you 
can  best  tell  what  it  will  do  for  yon. 

Remember,  however,  that  the  Acousticon 
lias  patented  features  which  cannot  be  dup¬ 
licated.  So  no  matter  what  your  past  exper¬ 
ience  has  beonsend  for  yonrfree  trial  today 

Dictograph  Products  Corp. 

1850  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.  V. 


I 

1 


NOW!  Save  Money! 


Buy  Direct-From-Our-Factory  and 
you  will  find  it  easier  to  solve  lligh- 
Cost-of-Living  problems.  We  can 
eave  you  money  on  that  Range — Pipe¬ 
less  Furnace — Combination  Coal-and* 
Gas  Range  you  need. 

or  Easy  Payments 
Take  lOMos. 
or  lYr.to  Pay 

It  also  presents  mon¬ 
ey-saving  offers  on 
Kitchen  Kabinets,  Re¬ 
frigerators,  Paint,  Roof¬ 
ing,  Cream  Separators, 
Furniture  and  many  oth¬ 
er  home  and 
farm  ne¬ 
cessities. 
Send  your 
name  and 
address  on 
postcard 
for  it  today. 

Ask  for  Calolog  Ho.  114 
Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Mich, 


A  K&iamaj^s. 

Direct  to  You 


Direct  ttom 

Factory 


$298 

Post  paid 


A  clear  saving  of  at  least  SI -50 
by  buying  this  shoe  DIRECT 
from  the  maker.  Well  built  in 
our  own  factory  of  soft,  black, 
kid-finished  Leather,  Polishes 
nicely,  fits  smooth  and  easy  like 
a  glove,  and  wears  exceptionally 
well.  All  sizes.  Made  exactly 
as  pictured.  If  you  don’t  think 
it  well  worth  our  price  return 
it  and  get  your  money. 

We  pay  delivery  charges. 

Pair  $2.98. 

CDCC  our  new  big  catalog 
*  ■» •-Li  jUS|  0ff  (f,e  press. 

Full  of  amazing  values  in 
shoes  and  clothes.  Send 
for  it  and  save  money. 

Quickstep 
Shoe  Co. 

Dept.  No.  2 

Boston, Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Beware!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago.  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mouoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


GOFF EE 


$1.00 


A  lbs.  of  Best 

f|  SAN  BO 

Pure  Coffee  C round  or  Bean) 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 

MONEY  BACK  IP  NOT  SATISFIED 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 

100  Van  Dyk  Stoics  in  30  cities. 


ZJIIIIIIIIII  WOMANS  FRIEND  IllllltlllU 


1  power  WASHER! 


a  Real  — 

Power  Washer  built  especially  = 
for  your  needs  to  bo  run  by  u  — 
gasoline  engine  or  electric  — 
2  power.  Write  for  Kree  Catalog  showing  other  = 
2  styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer. 

2  bLuFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  BS  BLUFFTON.'O.  — 


Shall  Your  Boy  Know 

Modern  Farming? 

The  Riggs  Agricultural 
High  School 

Fur  hoys  14  to  17  years  old  prepares  for  Aqricultiiral 
colleyes.  The  best  development  of  the  youth.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  instruction  in  practical  carpentry. 
The  farm  of  175  acres  is  fully  equipped.  Every  facility 
for  outdoor  sports  and  healthful  recreation  is  afforded 
Gymnasium.  Scud  for  booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster 
Lakeville  -  .  -  Connecticut 


Kill  Rats"6" 


In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs.  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
clears  dwellings  aud  outbuildings,  with  no 
It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  aud 
mice,  telling  about  V  I  R  U  S 
and  how  to  get  some. 


0.  A.  Virus,  Lid.,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


Cuticura  Soap 

- SHAVES - 

Without  Mug 

Cuticura  Soap  is  the  favorite  forsafety  razor  shaving. 


“  Dish  Toweling  ” 

Direct  from  Mill 


15  yds.  of  best  qualify  14"  cheeked  Cotton  Dish 
Toweling  sent  postpaid  for  Two  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  iE  Dissatisfied 

1  STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  CLINTON,  MASS. 
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has  been  cut.  and  one  can  then  stand  on 
the  floor.  Cold  water  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  warm,  but  the  warm  water  causes 
the  vapor  to  rise  more  readily.  I  have 
seen  swarms  of  flies  like  bees  in  the 
maple  woods  during  the  day,  and  as  soon 
as  night  came  they  swarm  into  the  house 
at  every  crack  and  crevice.  Dozens  of 
them  follow  persons  into  the  house  while 
passing  through  a  door.  As  dead  flies  are 
harmless  flies,  we  took  pains  to  see  that 
those  which  entered  the  house  did  not  go 
out  again.  I  think  there  will  be  less  next 
year,  as  the  thousands  which  were  caught 
could  not  lay  eggs  to  hatch  in  the  Spring. 

JESSIE. 


Planning  the  Flower  Garden 

Happily  the  joy  of  producing  a  flower 
garden  does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  it, 
nor  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  it, 
and  wonderful  achievements  can  be 
gained  though  the  planter  has  but  little 
leisure  time  to  work  it  out,  and  often  un¬ 
promising  conditions  in  the  way  of  soil 
and  situation.  The  beginner  usually 
starts  with  annuals,  and  those  easiest  to 
grow  are  the  most  desirable.  A  strip  of 
ground  three  or  four  feet  wide  along  the 
southern  exposed  side  of  a  building,  wall 
or  fence,  makes  an  ideal  spot  for  a  small 
flower  garden. 

Here  you  may  have  both  single  and 
double  hollyhocks,  sweet  peas,  asters, 
marigolds,  Zinnias,  Petunias,  Phlox,  pop¬ 
pies,  cornflowers,  nasturtiums,  Alyssum, 
mignonette  and  candytuft,  and,  if  there 
is  space  enough,  plant  plenty  of  them ; 
have  enough  to  make  the  effort  worth 
while,  and  let  them  grow  free  and  easy. 
Place  the  taller  ones,  like  the  hollyhocks, 
next  the  wall,  or  for  a  background;  then 
graduate  with  others  less  tall  on  down  to 
the  low-growing  ones  in  the  border. 

The  successful  flower  garden  begins 
when  the  soil  is  properly  prepared,  and 
if  your  spot  is  hard  and  compacted  you 
will  have  to  spade  it  industriously  and 
thoroughly,  then  turn  the  soil  over  and 
break  it  up  finely,  and  enrich  it  with  some 
good  fertilizing  material.  Barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  is  best;  muck  and  leaf-mold  are 
often  used  in  ameliorating  either  a  very 
bard  or  loose  ground ;  work  whichever 
is  used  in  well  with  the  soil  until  the 
whole  becomes  fine  and  uniform  in  tex¬ 
ture.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  soil 
there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to 
how  much  fertilizer  should  be  used.  How¬ 
ever.  one  must  be  careful  not  to  use  too 
much.  lest  the  plants  run  to  vines  and 
leaves  and  not  blossom  well,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  sweet  peas,  nasturtiums  and 
scarlet  sage.  Two  parts  of  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  loam  mixed  well  with  one  part  of 
barnyard  manure,  which  should  be  at 
least  one  year  old,  and  to  one  bushel  of 
the  composite  one  quart  of  bonemeai  and 
a  very  little  air-slaked  lime  will  make  a 
soil  fit  for  the  well-being  of  most  garden 
plants. 

The  middle  of  April  is  usually  the  time 
fo  make  a  flower  garden,  although  in 
some  localities  it  is  better  to  wait  until 
the  very  last  end  of  the  month.  Plant 
your  sweet  peas  in  trenches  running 
north  and  south,  if  possible,  for  there 
should  be  plenty  of  sunshine  on  all  sides. 
Have  these  five  or  six  inches  deep  and 
about  three  inches  broad.  Enrich  the 
soil,  and  sow  the  seeds  rather  thickly, 
cover  with  an  inch  of  soil  and  firm  this 
down  well  with  the  back  of  the  trowel. 
When  the  seedlings  appear  thin  out  until 
they  stand  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and 
when  these  are  10  to  12  inches  high  fill 
the  trenches,  but  not  before.  Brush  or 
wire  then  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  keep 
the  trenches  well  moistened.  If  you  think 
the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  enriched  give 
the  plants  an  application  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  twice  a  week  and  during  dry  weather 
water  them  every  other  evening. 

Do  not  plant  your  sweet  peas  year 
after  year  on  the  same  spot.  If  this 
cannot  be  avoided,  remove  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet  and  replace  with 
fresh ;  do  this  every  two  or  three  years 
and  you  will  always  have  a  satisfactory 
crop  each  season. 

Nasturtiums  are  easily  grown,  either 
the  climbing  or  dwarf  varieties,  because 
they  thrive  well  in  almost  any  soil ;  in 
fact,  the  lighter  the  soil  the  better  they 
seem  to  blossom.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the 
open  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  The 
dwarf  varieties  will  bloom  in  two  months 
after  sowing,  and  if  not  permitted  to  go  to 
seed  will  continue  to  blossom  until  frost 

comes. 

To  my  mind  there  are  few  flowers  more 
exquisitely  beautiful  than  the  poppies, 
and  they  can  be  grown  in  any  garden, 
requiring  very  little  care,  and  their  varie¬ 
ties  are  numerous.  Sow  in  great  num¬ 
bers  if  you  have  room  for  them.  One  can 
never  have  too  many.  Among  the  an¬ 
nuals  are  the  lovely  Shirley  poppies,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  garden  flowers,  and 
the  Californians,  which  furnish  gorgeous 
tints  of  yellow7  no  other  variety  can  give. 
Then  there  are  the  European  varieties — 
scarlet  vdth  black  centers,  and  the  single 
and  double  ones,  growing  on  tall  .slender 
stalks,  white,  pink  and  scarlet,  with 
daintily  fringed  petals.  For  your  poppy 
bed  work  the  soil  very,  very  fine,  and  sow 
the  seeds  sparingly,  then  rake  in  lightly 
and  firm  the  soil  slightly.  Always  sow 
these  tiny  seeds  near  the  surface,  for  if 
planted  too  deeply  they  will  not  germinate 
well. 

Plant  your  Cosmos,  asters  and  Salvia 
as  early  as  possible  in  a  warm,  sheltered 
spot,  and  keen  the  soil  moist  on  top  by 
covering  with  a  layer  of  damnened  cotton 
batting  until  the  seedlings  appear,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 


handle  transplant  or  thin  out.  allowing 
six  inches  between  each  plant.  Shade 
them  for  a  few  days  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  until  they  are  well  started. 

Vines  have  always  had  their  mission, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  garden  in  which 
they  cannot  be  used  to  good  advantage 
in  covering  unsightly  places.  Many  an 
ugly  wall  has  made  an  ideal  trellis  for 
some  beautiful  clinging  vine,  the  pushing 
little  tendrils  penetrating  cracks  and  crev- 
ics  until  what  once  was  an  eyesore  be¬ 
comes  a  thing  of  beauty.  Among  the 
annuals  are  the  morning  glories,  common 
and  Japanese,  the  Japanese  gourd,  the 
Japanese  moonflower.  the  flowering  bean, 
scarlet  runner  and  the  butterfly  bean. 

For  a  rapid  growth  among  the  com¬ 
moner  hardy  vines  is  the  Virginia 
creeper ;  thia  not  only  grows  very  rapidly, 
but  it  lends  itself  to  training  more  read¬ 
ily  than  any  other  vine.  The  kudzu  vine 
is  splendid  for  covering  porches,  Summer 
houses  and  pergolas.  It  is  a  herbaceous 
vine  dying  down  to  the  ground  in  the  Fall, 
its  large,  deep  green  leaves  not  affected 
by  disease  or  insects,  growing  along  the 


stems  and  branches,  make  a  perfect  thatch 
of  green  from  June  until  frost  comes. 

The  trumpet  vine  grows  very  quickly, 
too,  when  once  started,  and  its  gay  or¬ 
ange  and  scarlet  blossoms  make  a  brilliant 
showing  during  the  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall  months.  Then  there  is  the 
Clematis  of  various  varieties,  the  honey¬ 
suckle,  sweet-scented  and  vigorous;  both 
the  white  and  purple  Wistaria,  which 
will  grow  up  to  the  eaves  if  twined  over 
a  heavy  wire  frame,  and  the  over-popular 
Ramblers,  red.  pink  and  white. 

ROSAMOND  I.AMPMAN. 


Notes  from  Texas 

I  have  been  reading  of  the  terribD  bliz¬ 
zard  that  has  caused  so  much  suffering 
in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  States. 
"We  only  felt  the  edge  of  the  storm,  just 
a  cold  north  wind  and  very  little  snow; 
some  rain  fell  also.  The  thermometer 
only  went  down  to  24  degrees  above.  To¬ 
day  (February  24)  is  like  Summer.  I 
saw  several  blooms  on  the  peach  trees, 
and  soon  the  leaves  will  all  be  out  and 
the  pasture  turn  green.  Nearly  everyone 
has  planted  their  gardens  excepting  irish 
potatoes,  and  those  will  be  planted  within 
a  week.  We  have  made  our  hotbed  for 
sweet  potatoes  and  tomato  seeds,  and  will 
bed  out  the  potatoes  in  another  day.  Wo 
are  planting  the  Porto  Ricans  this  year. 
They  are  a  deep  yellow,  and  very  sweet. 
The  farmers  are  hopeful  for  good  crops. 
They  certainly  have  had  much  to  discour¬ 
age  them.  The  cotton  was  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  owing  to  the  boll  weevil. 
Then  the  price  kept  going  down,  and  most 
of  it  was  sold  at  a  loss.  Last  year  it  sold 
around  40c  per  lb.  It  has  been  down  this 
year  to  5c.  The  farmers  are  cutting 
down  their  cotton  acreage  this  year, 
planting  grain  and  feedstuff  instead.  We 
are  all  hoping  that  conditions  will  get 
back  to  normal  in  another  year,  and  that 
we  can  get  prices  for  our  crops,  etc.,  that 
will  enable  us  to  live  without  a  burden 
of  debt. 

I  believe  a  farmer  is  much  more  inde¬ 
pendent  than  town  folks.  We  have  our 
own  butter,  eggs,  milk,  vegetables  and 
meat,  and  have  our  corn  ground  into 
meal,  also  plenty  of  fresh  air;  always  a 
view  of  the  distant  hills  and  plains,'  the 
song  of  birds  all  day  in  the  trees,  and  a 
heart  full  of  hope  that  the  seeds  we  plant 
will  not  fail  us.  airs.  Ar.  lr.  ai. 


Feather  Mattresses 

I  saw  a  recent  request  for  information 
about  feather  mattresses.  We  had  sev¬ 
eral  good  feather  beds,  which  we  had  not 
used  for  years.  Last  Summer  we  were 
in  need  of  some  new  mattresses,  and  hav¬ 
ing  several  friends  who  owned  feather 
mattresses,  and  were  loud  in  their  praise 
of  them,  we  hunted  up  a  firm  that  makes 
them.  This  firm  renovates  the  feathers 
and  uses  new  ticking  if  needed,  and  we 
were  very  well  satisfied  with  the  resulting 
mattresses.  The  ticking  is  stitched  across 
every  nine  inches,  making  a  series  of  pads, 
rounded  on  one  side  and  left  flat  on  the 
other,  so  that  side  resembles  the  original 
feather  bed,  only  the  feathers  cannot  all 
accumulate  in  one  spot.  The  mattress 
can  be  used  either  side  up.  just  a«  one 
chooses.  From  our  four  feather  beds  we 
had  two  large  mattresses  and  one  light  “ 
one.  which  can  be  used  as  a  pad  on  top 
of  another  mattress,  and  the  three  cost 
us  just  about  the  price  of  one  new  silk 
floss  mattress.  I  think  nearly  every  large 
town  or  city  has  a  firm  that  makes  them 
nowadays.  airs.  w.  i\  f. 


Don’t  buy  a  Pid  in  a  poke 


Runts  aren’t  profitable,  whether  they’re 
pigs  or  furnaces.  They  take  a  lot  more 
care  than  healthy  ones — and  in  the  end 
the  dollars  are  a  minus  quantity.*^ 
Good  furnaces  cost  more  than  poor  ones 
— they  have  to.  It  costs  more  to  make  a 
Sterling  Furnace  than  a  poor  one — both 
because  of  special  features  like  the  side- 
pipe  construction  and  also  because  good 
workmanship  is  not  cheap,  and  good 
workmanship  is  built  into  every 

M  P  Sterling  Furnace 

The  One  Register  Furnace 


1  AC  UIWIC  l  11(111 


Lino  U11ICI CULC  III 

fuel  saving  and  longer  life.  Look  under  the 
case  of  your  furnace  when  purchasing.  You 
wouldn’t  buy  a  “pig  in  a  poke.” 

Well  gladly  tell  you  all  its  ad- 
vantages  if  you'll  simply  mail 
us  a  postal  saying  “Why.7” 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


f  Water  Lilies  Are  ^ 
Always  Interesting 

Many  farmers  find  it  worth  while  to  grow 
Water  Liliesin  their  farm  ponds — their 
broad  leaves  and  pretty  blooms  always 
attract  favorable  comment.  You  can 
grow  them  in  a  half-barrel  if  you  like, 
for  all  they  need  is  sunlight  and  air. 
Send  today  for  our  li)21  catalog,  you’ll 
find  it  full  of  useful  information. 

Independence  Nurseries 

Box  R,  Independence,  Ohio 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore*  ¥*7  -  % 

casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hours  yV  0211001* 


advance.  Not  a  toy  but  , 
scientifically  construc¬ 


ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretcl  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
*  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6 
7jf;  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  S 

or  Canada  on  receipt  of  w  JK# 

Agents  Wanted. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114,419  E.  Water  Si.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


$125 


:  Great  Opportuniies  in  f V 
Canadas  Maritime  Provinces^ 


— the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island — may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  biggest 
markets  in  America,  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.they 

Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Farmer 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.  Land  of  great  natural  fertility, 
in  many  cases  with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices  from  farmers  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore¬ 
sight  and  industry.  The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces 
are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 
success.  Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 
the  farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  shipments  to  the 
great  centers  of  the  world.  If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  you 
^  of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you. 
kvA  For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration. 
%\  Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

\ 

V\  O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  H.  Y0 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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A  De  Laval  will  bring 

prosperity  to 
your  farm 


ADe  Laval  Cream  Separator  saves 
and  serves  twice  a  day,  every 
day  in  the  year.  It  is  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  a  steady,  never-failing  cash 
income  during  every  month  regardless 
of  season  or  weather. 

Its  saving  of  butter-fat  alone  is  so 
great  that  the  De  Laval  pays  for  itself 
in  a  short  time  and  then  the  extra 
profit  is  yours — to  provide  more  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences,  to  buy  new 
stock  or  equipment,  or  to  save. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  eliminates 
the  drudgery  of  gravity  skimming.  It 
saves  the  cream  wasted  by  an  ineffi¬ 
cient  separator,  and  it  lasts  a  lifetime. 
It  is  the  most  economical  separator  to 
buy.  That’s  why  there  are  more 
than  2,500, 000  De  Lavals  in  daily  use. 

See  your  De  Laval  Agent  now 
about  getting  a  new  De  Laval. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  ji 

De 

Cream  Separator  or  Milker 


USE  DIGESTER  TANKAGE! 

and  watch  your 

PIGS  GROW 

Write  for  prices,  feeding 
directions,  etc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES.  PA. 


Fistula 


10,000  horBes  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated 
last  year  with 


Poll  Evil 


Fleming's  Fistoform  $2.60  a  bottle  postpaid.  Money 
back  if  it  fail*.  Send  for  FREE  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser. 
Describes  Fistula  and  200  other  Horae  and  Cattle  Diseases. 

FLEMING  BROTHERS* 300 Union  Stock  Varda,  Chicago 


Bees  for  Profit 


Make  big  money  with  little  work. 
Small  expense  to  start.  Bees  find 
own  food.  Honey  brings  good 
prices.  We  buy  all  you  can  spare. 
Bees  are  easily  kept  and  cared  for. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


[When 
The  Rt 
a  Quick 
guarar, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Root  Way  Pays 

Our  special  hives  give  winter  and 
summer  protection.  We've  made 
complete  line  of  Beekeepers’  sup¬ 
plies  for  50  years.  Tell  us  your 
occupation  and  whether  you  keep 
bees  now.  This  helps  us  help  you. 
Handsome  free  booklet,  “Bees  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit,"  packed  with 
beekeeping  information.  Write 
for  it  today. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
295  Main  St.  Medina,  Ohio 

bFX 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  >ou  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  l»y  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  .SatisfaciionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  Rations  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


S.  Officers  Silk  Poplin 

Olive  Drab  Shirts 


for 

Only  two  to  a  customer.  This  can¬ 
not  be  dupl  cated  at  $3.00  apiece 
and  are  warranted  to  be  fast  color, 
two  large  pockets  with  buttons 
and  flap. 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

Send  no  money.  Just  send  your 
name,  address  and  size.  Your  shirts 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Pay 
postman  $3 . 7f>  and  postage  on 
arrival.  SIZES:  14  to  18. 

BLANKET  CO.,  Bept.  53,  45  W  34th  St.,  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Trying  to  Break  the  League 

H.  W.  Rowe  of  tho  Nestle’s  Food  Com¬ 
pany  was  in  Gouverneur  on  February  21 
and  said  they  were  ready  to  pay  $1.98  per 
100  lbs.  for  three  per  cent  milk,  and  keep 
the  plants  open  all  the  time.  It  is  said 
here  that  the  League  recommended  farmers 
to  sell  their  milk  in  the  Gouverneur  zone 
at  this  price.  I  am  told,  however,  that 
Nestlo’s  would  not  recognize  the  League 
in  the  Gouverneur  zone,  and  the  farmers 
would  not  accept  his  offer  for  the  milk. 

As  I  understand,  liquid  milk  in  the 
city  has  sold  all  Winter  at  18c  per  quart, 
which  is  $8.48  per  100  lhs.  At  that,  rate 
it  would  seem  that  $4  per  100  lbs.  for 
three  per  cent  milk  would  not  be  too  much 
in  the  200-mile  zone.  It  would  seem  rea¬ 
sonable  for  the  manufacturing  companies, 
the  distributing  companies  and  the  farmer 


uary  price  was  announced,  farmers 
thought  that  a  great  injustice  was  given 
them,  as  the  price  of  milk  had  never  been 
inflated  as  goods  in  other  lines  had.  They 
were  dissatisfied,  hut.  realizing  that  prices 
had  to  come  lower,  the  dairymen  shoul¬ 
dered  it. 

Now  the  price  announced  for  April  is 
to  he  $2.10  per  100  lbs.  of  three  per  cent 
milk.  In  less  than  four  months  milk 
has  taken  a  drop  of  100  per 
cent,  and  why?  Has  feed  made  any  such 
drop?  Has  labor?  Has  the  income  of 
the  officials  of  the  milk  distributors,  the 
milk  wagon  drivers  or  any  labor  handling 
milk  made  such  a  drop?  I  think  not. 
They  are  all  still  getting  the  same  pay. 
Has  anything  dropped  with  the  exception 
of  sugar  (and  that  commodity  was  in¬ 
flated  by  speculators)?  Why  has  milk 


The  “Noble  Ox”  in  Cuba 


The  picture  of  Cuban  oxen  given  here¬ 
with  shows  how  the  head  band  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  yoke  on  the  island.  A.  H. 
Nugent,  who  sends  the  picture,  says: 

The  picture  was  taken  three  days  after 
my  fifty-sixth  birthday.  After  spending 
most  of  my  Winters  in  New  York  and 
Illinois,  is  it  any  wonder  I  feel  bully? 
On  this  plantation,  now  growing  55,000 
acres  of  cane,  the  agricultural  man  told 
me  there  were  5.000  working  oxen,  3,000 
belonging  to  the  company  and  2.000 


owned  individually  by  the  cutting  and 
loading  contractors,  so  of  course  I  do  not 
drive  them  all.  When  I  first  saw  oxen 
working  in  Cuba,  12  years  ago.  I  thought 
they  were  a  mighty  noble  animal,  and 
when  making  tins  remark  he  told  me 
that  they  knew  more  than  many  of  their 
drivers.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  for  six  years,  partly  residing  in 
New  York,  and  my  grandfathers  on  both 
sides  of  the  house  were  subscribers  to 
your  paper  during  my  earliest  recollec¬ 
tion. 


to  sell  the  milk  on  the  pooling  system. 
The  distributors  could  pay  liquid  milk 
prices  for  the  quantities  they  sell  at  retail 
in  the  city.  Creameries  and  condenseries 
could  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  they  produce,  and  the  milk  and  cheese 
makers  could  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  value 
of  these  products.  Some  people  think 
that  the  price  has  been  too  high  all  Win¬ 
ter,  but  it  seems  true  that  the  farm  price 
of  liquid  milk  sold  in  :he  city  has  been 
too  low  when  it  sells  in  the  city  at  ISc 
a  quart,  but  too  high  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  but  if  pooled  it  would  pay  a  far 
better  average  all  Winter  than  the  League 
price. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  the  milk  com¬ 
panies  want  to  break  the  league  and  make 
their  own  milk  price,  the  same  as  they  did 
before  the  League  operated.  For  two  years 
previous  to  March.  1917.  my  dairy  of  19 
cows  brought  $150  more  at  Rodman 
cheese  factory  than  it  would  if  sold  to  the 
Rosemary  Creamery  Company.  That  is 
the  way  the  milk  companies  would  like  to 
buy  milk  now.  Some  of  our  milk  com¬ 
panies  have  been  buying  milk  around  her< 
at  $2  per  100  lbs.,  and  send  part  of  it  to 
the  city.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  farm¬ 
ers  remember  former  prices  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  milk  dealers  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  Winter,  they  ought  not  to  hesitate  to 
sign  the  pooling  contract  and  put  the 
new  plan  in  operation.  If  a  farmer  went 
to  bankers  and  business  men  and  advised 
them  what  to  do  in  their  own  business 
they  would  hardly  follow  his  advice. 
Farmers  can  and  should  use  their  own 
brains  to  decide  their  own  problems  for 
themselves.  The  League  is  the  means  of 
protection  for  farmers,  and  it  is  their  priv¬ 
ilege  to  work  out  its  policies  themselves. 

New  York.  l.  j.  burnham. 

The  Drop  in  Price 

When  the  price  of  milk  for  February 
was  made  and  the  big  slash  from  the  Jan- 


been  reduced  in  such  a  wholesale  fashion 
when  it  was  sold  far  below  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  tho  first  place? 

Recently  a  city  paper  stated  that  it  had 
been  said  that  milk  was  selling  below  the 
cost  of  production,  and  remarked  if  that 
were  so.  farmers  are  poor  business  men. 

An  article  in  one  of  your  late  numbers 
praised  the  League  for  lowering  the  price 
for  milk  so  as  to  show  tho  public  the  spirit 
of  dairymen.  And  then  the  public  comes 
out  and  holds  us  in  contempt  for  being 
such  poor  business  men.  That’s  grati¬ 
tude!  Does  it  pay?  When  the  public 
is  abused  to  an  extent  that  they  feel  it 
they  will  organize  and  protect  themselves, 
and  our  business  is  to  protect  ourselves 
and  get  cost  of  production. 

If  we  have  to  fight  for  fair  prices,  let 
us  fight.  If  there  i«  no  fight  in  us,  we 
may  as  well  stop  wasting  time  and  money 
and  energy  trifling  with  our  problems. 
For  myself  I  would  rather  go  down  to 
defeat  with  my  face  to  the  dealers  fighting 
than  become  a  voluntary  slave  in  their 
hands.  s.  Andrews. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

April  7— Holsteins.  Central  Wisconsin 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association,  thirteenth 
semi-annual  consignment  sale,  at  Marsh¬ 
field  Sales  Pavilion,  Marshfield,  Wis.  R. 
A.  Peterson,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  sale 
manager. 

April  15 — Guernseys.  Anna  Dean 
Farm.  Barberton,  O.  Charles  L.  Hill, 
manager. 

April  15  —  Holsteins.  Virginia  Hol- 
steiu-Friesian  Breeders’  Club  sale,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  W.  L.  Kirby,  manager. 

April  19-20 — Holsteins.  Ohio  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association,  second  annual  sale, 
at  Columbus,  O.  H.  C.  Barker,  secretary. 

April  21 — Holsteins.  Eaton  County 
Holstein  Breeders’  second  consignment 
sale,  at  Charlotte,  Mich. 

April  21 — -Brown  Swiss.  Illinois  Brown 
Swiss  Breeders'  Association.  annual 
Spring  sale.  Morton,  Ill.  Chester  G. 
Starr,  Pekin. 
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MORE 

PORK 

IN  LESS  TIME 


Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  great  amounts 
of  pork  at  an  early  age.  They  are  easy-feeding  animals,  and  raise  large  families. 
These  hogs  were  introduced  less  than  50  years  ago.  and  yet  in  1918,  51%  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  country  were  “Duroc- Jerseys.”  They  are  uniformly  red  in 
color.  Increase  your  profits  by  raising  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

Write  for  "DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROLIFIC  AND  PROFITABLE”— sent  free 
to  hog-raisers  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world.  Over  12,000  members. 
The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  14o  Peoria.  Ill. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recordingyour  hogs. 

L.  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Reg 


.  Chester  White  Swine  wt*l  nCtiy 

Light  Blue  Ribbons.  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  DANEN 
HOWER.  Manager  Cedars  Farm  Penllyn.  Pa  H.  E.  DRAYTON,  Proprieto 

FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  Quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

Chester  Whites  or  0.1.  C. 

dress  Geo.  F.  G  riffle,  |{.  8,  New vlllc,  Pu. 

1.  C.V  Reg.  Free.  15  choir  e  pigs.  $12  each.  Ready  April 
15.  Order  now.  Sat.  gnar.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Kalla,  N.Y- 


0 


“XT  AMPSHIRE” 

Spring  Boars  at  $30;  YoungPigs  at$IOat  lOwks. 
Bred  Sows  at  Prices  yon  can  afford  to  Pay.  Write 
now-  J.  M.  FARNSWORTH.  Star  Route,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 

Poland-China  Yearling  SOWS 

Due  to  farrow  in  April.  By  my  Grand  Champion 
Herd  Boar  “  KNOX’S  BIG  BOB.” 

Dr.  KNOX  -  Danbury,  Conn . 

Pnlonrt  rhinn  RI0Isteredfi6S6Wks. 
*  GUIIIU  Lllllld  OLD.  Best  of  breeding. 
Write  for  particulars.  J.  L.  FINNE1U.N,  Frederica,  Delaware 


QUALITY  HAMPSHIRES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex.  by  Grand 
Champion  SirBlythedale.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.  -  Box  R 


C.  V.  BAKER 


LeRaysville,  1’a. 


For  Sale-Big  Type  Poland-China  Shoats  f„rgbp™!: 

Boars  and  sows.  Very  reasonable.  Healt  hy  and 
Write  for  prices.  0.  8.  HALL,  Enrmdale,  Ohio 


loses, 
best  blood. 


BERKSHIRES 


YORKSHIRE  PIGS 


MAKE  MEAT 

ins‘?ad  grease 

The  Original  Big  Tyne  Hog  _N£  I !ER  RE  V£R75 

Shoii  JIvssdr'CTalirretT— fftstUrotvUiK  Rustlers  at 
Ketisonanle  P/ices.  HA'.  Barton,  S.  Amherst.  Mass 

For  Sale  100  Pigs— Berkshires «&,  Chester  Whites 

6  weeks,  $o.50  each.  Kou*e  Bros.,  Dusliore,  Penmi. 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Vigorous.  Well  Grown.  Bred  right.  Triple  inoculated. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  lor  price  list.  JOHN  H. 
&  KENNETH  H ANKINSON,  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 


GOATS 


2  Goats,  4  Kids  and  1  Billy  Goat 

K.  IIINSll.iCIIKH,  lllvervale,  Blue  Hill  Kosd,  N.  J.  Box  «1 

lino  Itirio  Toggenburg.  Buck,  pure  Toggenbiirg 

UUGIMU3  dams  5  qts.  Dr.  Gordon,  Cranbury,  S'.  J. 


DOGS 


German  ShepherdrGollies, Old  English  Shep- 

M  Airedale  flnrro  trained  farm  helpers,  puppies. 

,  Aireaaie  UOgS  Poland  China  and  Daroc  Boars. 
Holstein  bulls.  Goodyoung  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  II.  AT ATSON,  1745.  Oakland,  lows 

THOROUGHBRED  AIREDALE  PUPPIESsfa°le 

MALES,  S2S;  FEMALES,  SIO 

Papers  furnished.  Sired  by  Rang  Hang,  a  typical 
specimen  with  five  champions  in  his  first  three  gen¬ 
erations.  Ran  his  first  bearalone  when  ten  one-half 
mos.  old.  We  offer  this  tiog  for  stud  service,  816. 
VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Little  Valley.  N  Y. 

Rorr  flnllioPnno  "’hites.  Sables,  Shepherds,  Grown 

neg.  uome  rups  Dogs.  el  briton  farm.  ».  i.  Hud»n.  n.  r 

AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS,  Danielson,  Conn. 

A  RABBITS 


PIGS!  PIGS!  - 

FEEDERS— BREEDERS 

From  a  purebred  herd  of  Berkshire?,  sired  by  a  pre¬ 
potent  Grand  Champion  Boar.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
reserve  your  pigs  for  May  delivery.  All  pigs  single 
treated  for  Cholera  before  shipment. 

FLINTST0NE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD:  • 

J  Gilts  born  in  March  and  April,  1920,  safe  with  pig  for  \ 

■  April  and  May  I.itters,  by  service  of  our  b.-st  boars.  J 
I  These  gilts  weigh  in  hard  flesh  from  400  to  430  pounds  ■ 
|  and  are  from  biff  litters  and  from  parent  stock  of  I 
I  excellent  bloml  lines,  carrying  as 'much  size  as  any  I 
I  hogs  of  the  breed. 

■  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.  Y.  • 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Rufus  Red  Belgians 

PEDIGREED  STOCK 

Breeders  $10  and  912  a  pair.  Five  to  seven  months 
$8  and  99  a  pair.  Three  to  five  months  9T  a  pair. 

“All  Stock  Guaranteed” 

BATES  BLUE  KIBBON  BABBITRY 
Sag  Harbor,  New  York 
IS  HEED  Kits  AMI  EXHIBITORS 


BOAR-Ready  for  Service 

From  Hay  litter.  Weighs  300  1  its.  Nice  individual. 
Excellent  breeding.  The  last  one  and  priced  to  sell. 
First  check  for  S60  gets  him.  September  boar  weigh¬ 
ing  10U  lbs.,  J30.  Also  some  good  sows  are  now  of¬ 
fered.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hartfield,  N.Y. 

REG.  BERKSHIR  ES 

SIZE  QUALITY  PROLIFICACY 

mostly  Longfellow’s  Double  and  Highwood  breed¬ 
ing,  Spring  pigs  now  ready.  Prices  that  satisfy. 
State  your  wants  fully.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

CHAS.  E.  RUSSELL  R.  F.  D.  2  COLDWATER  N  Y 


PohKtlo  AI1  prominent  Species 
naUUIIo  Exhibition  and  Breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  ail  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Rab¬ 
bits  50c.  Department  A.  JOSEPH  BLANK 
*28  Highland  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  H.  Y. 


Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealands 

We  probably  have  the  finest  herd  of  New  Zealand  Reds 
to  be  found  within  many  hundred  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Why  not  breed  winners  !  You  can  do  it  just  as 
well  as  raise  “  Muts,”  and  the  returns  are  out  of  all  com¬ 
parison.  All  you  need  is  the  right  foundation.  We  can 
supply  them  and  at  prices  you  can  well  afford. 

THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABBITRIES,  Theo.  S.  Moore, Stockton,  N.J. 

Pedigreed  Flemish  Giants  w%nn?)££Z  \ 

lngatock.  Reasonable.  CHAS.  II.  ERNE,  Maywood.  N.J 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleei ’s  Superb, 
250536.  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 

address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledole,  Conn. 

THRIFTY  BERKSHIRE 

up,  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter 

OLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  40  Epochal-Matchiess-Emblem  and  Real 
Type  Sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  March  and  April  farrow¬ 
ing.  Also  service  boars  and  Registered  shoats  of 
both  sex.  RICHARD  H  STONE.  Trumansburo,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


] 


FLEMISH 


IANTS 


Pedigreed.  Black  or  steel.  Two  to  sixteen  pounds. 
H.  SCHAAF,  Central  Park,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 

regt  stock.  Prices  i  tuso H.  e.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.  J 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let,  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 

Rug'ged  Producing  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 

quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Econom 
-Voductioiv^i 


An  investment  of  $1532  has  netted  .$2,806  and  nine  purebred  Guernsey 
females  in  nine  years  from  an  Ohio  breeder.  Guernseys  have  a  great 
profit  producing  capacity,  and  considering  the  dividends  they  return 
they  can  be  purchased  for  th  eleast  money.  Send  for  our  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R4I  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Me  offer  you  for  immediate 
acceptance  or  till  gold 

Bred  Duroc-Jersey 
Late  FALL  PIGS, 
BRED  GILTS, 
TRIED  SOWS  and 
SERVICE  BOARS 

With  pedigree,  from  registered  600-pound  sows  and  prize 
boars  Orion  Cherry  King,  Col.  and  Defender  breeding 
as  follows : 

FIRST  CHOICE— One  Boar  and  One  Sow  S3S.00 
SECOND  CHOICE  One  Boar  and  One  Sow  30.00 
SINGLE  PIGS-Seot.  Farrow,  each  .  25  OO 

BRED  GILTS  -  each . 50.00 

UNBRED  GILTS  each  .  ...  40  00 

TRIED  SOWS-each  .  .  .  .  .  .  75.00 

SERVICE  BOARS  ....  $35.00  to  50.00 

These  offerings  are  from  the  herds  of  Chas.  V.  Truax  of 
Sycamore,  O.  ;Chas.  F.  Sprague  of  Lime,  O.  ;  L.  I..  Schultz 
of  Oxford  O.,  and  other  leading  breeders  in  the  West, 
purchased  a  year  ago,  regardless  of  expense.  You  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  best  blood  in 
the  country  at  less  than  one-half  of  what  we  offered 
gimilar  stock  to  you  last  Spring  and  Fall. 

ALL  PUREBRED  DUROC-JERSEYS 

Registration  Papers  furnished  81  each.  A  charge  of  <2.50 
each  for  small  pigs  and  $5  each  for  Gilts,  Sows  and  service 
boars,  for  crating  and  delivering  to  the  Express  Station. 

ENFIELD  FARMS  :  ENFIELD.  CONN. 

For  Sale—  D  U  R  O  C  PIGS 

Defender  Boar.  Guaranteed  to  please  01  money  back.  $1*2 
each  at  weaning:  time.  POCONO  DA  IKY  FARM,  Preurv*,  Pa 

Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  For  Sale  ShampfoVf^ ifitN. 

Y  .  State  Fair,  1920.  Also  few  gilts.  A.  B.  DORSMAN, 
Supt  Fern  Brook  Farm,  Meninds  Rood,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— BAKER’S  niipAnC 

EXTRA  FINE  8-WKS-Ol.D  OU1  OL3 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 


FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

WrUe  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  three  to  ten  months  old,  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  A.  It.  Dams  from  a  clean,  tuberculin 
tested  herd.  Prices  from  $150-8250  Wr  ,e 
lor  extended  pedigrees. 

1’.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  llolllston,  Vn«> 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 
.  GUERNSEYS 

Pnr'telo  Bull  Calves  sired  by  Ultra  May 
lUI  Odlo  King,  27600.  A.  k.  Breeding.  May 
Rose  Strain.  Send  for  Sales  List.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  1511. 

SAUGERTIES  FARMS 

SAUGERTIES  -  NEW  YORK 


U 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 


yr 


Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  16 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "HE  PLUI  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS.  Saugerties.  New  York 

Greystone  Farm  Offers  2  Fine  Bred  Bull  Calves 

sired  by  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Bob  Rilma. 
Write  at  once  for  price  and  particulars. 

David  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


GUERNSEY  FEMALES 

A#  Farmers 9  Prices 

We  offer  12  desirable  Guernsey  Females,  the 
lot  includes: 

3  A.  R.  Mahons 
3  Heifers  now  on  test 
6  Heifers  Carrying  1st  calf 

All  these  animals  are  bred  to  one  or  another 
ot  our  Herd  Bulls.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
descriptions  and  representations.  The  chance 
of  a  lifetime.  We  must  make  room  for  coming 
youngsters. 

Prices  $250  to  $600 

SIYNICKA  BROTHERS 

Stockdale  Farms  Lebanon.  Pa. 

SOUTHDOWN  LAMBSKr-TiT 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  Hay— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  lie  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  dairy  FARMS.  22  S.  324  St.  Phlla..  Pi. 

For  Sale-4  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

2  to  8  mos.  old  bv  Langwater  sire,  out  of  Dams  on 
test.  2  yearling  Heifers.  2  Cows.  Herd  under  State 
and  Federal  Test.  A.  J.  FELL,  Lnimdnlc,  Penn. 

FRITZLYN  FARM  Guernseys 

FOK  SALE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Grandsons  of  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 

3  to  9  mos.,  out  of  A.  R.  cows.  Also  one  16  mos.,  MAV 
HOSE  and  MASIIKIt  SEqiF.I.  breeding.  Federal  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  5079.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and 
full  particulars.  WM.  F.  FRETZ,  Piperavill#  Penn. 


: 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


1 


•  • 

^ - - 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS 


LSTEIN  CATTLE 

HARLEY  JENNINGS,  Clio,  Mich.,  writes: 

•‘I  believe  in  purebred  stock.  Years  ago  I  bred 
dual-purpose  cows,  but  two  Ilolsteins  which  I 
bought  by  accident  so  far  out-milked  the  others 
that  I  decided  to  change  to  Ilolsteins.  Now  it  is  Holsteins  for  me.” 


Send  For 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS  N  OF  AMERICA 


Free  Booklets 

105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  heifer  born  in  October  who  is 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  LYONS  out  of  a  35-ib. 
daughter  of  KING  8EG1S.  His  dam  is  a  13-lb. 
two-year  old  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SKG1S  who  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  out  of  a 
former  world’s  champion  40-lb.  cow.  There 
is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

G.  G.  HU  RUN GAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Ready  for  Service-KJ  Holstein  Bull  ?o6rSqmi*ck 

sale.  Pedigree  ready.  (T.OVKRDAl.E  FARM,  Charlotte,  ll.T. 

For  Sale-Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves  ’“j uTa£ 

upon|application.  E.  E.  RIDOUT.  Supt.  Ookir  Farm,  Purehaae,  N.T. 


JERSEYS 


200  HOLSTEINS 


GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2-year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
920.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.T. 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 


200 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 


FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs.;  some  are  fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best 
we  want  your  business.  And  we  can  please  you.  We 
buy  and  sell  continually  and  have  200  to  select  from. 
F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON,  Moravia,  N.Y. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  (or  $7,500 

0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — No  Reactions 

Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland.  N.Y. 


FOSTERFIELD’S  REG.  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE— Heifers  due  soon,  served  by  bull  out  of  Re¬ 
gister  of  Merit  cow.  Heifer  calves  and  cows.  Write 
FOSTER!  IE  UPS,  P.O.Box  173,  Morri.town,  Morn,  Co..  N.  J. 


Reg.  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Bred  right,  raised  right,  priced  right.  Write  ns  to¬ 
day  for  details  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 
F  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Prop.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


high  jjoistein  Calves  ",r,tefor 


G It  V  III. 


Price* 


FRANK  GAMEL,  Pine  Grove  Farm.  Locke,  N.  Y. 


HoUtein-Krleidan  Heifer  and  BnllCalvci.  Pure  bred  register. 

ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding- 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  IROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McSraw.  Cortland  Ci.,  N.T. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  p^t1  $£ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wadiingtonville.  N.  T. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  B  CALVES.  150.  E.  I.  EOX.  Lawall.  Mata 


SHEEP 


Few  Nice  YoungSheep 


at  $12. 

WORTH  ROUSE,  Route  2.  Catakill,  N.Y. 


FnrSfllfl  AM  PS1IIKE  SHEEP,  HAMS  and 

TUI  OdIB  EWES.  Apply  OPI1IR  FARM,  Pnrehm.e,  N.T. 

Thorough-bred  Titnik  Kums.  Pre-war  prices.  Address 
Mbs.  L.  M.  FASCHALL  -  West  Grovb.  Pa. 
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L  et  Us  Send  You 
This  Valuable 
Book  on  Gardening 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 


HUNDREDS  of  interesting  garden  facts  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  this  valuable  garden  manual,  ‘The 
Care  of  The  Home  Garden,”  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for  the  asking.  It  tells  how  to 
lay  out  a  garden,  when  and  how  to  plant,  selection  of 
seeds,  cultivation,  etc.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
for  your  copy  today. 

g/fe*  AMERICAN 
GARDENER 

Mfd.  by  The  American  fork  <5  Hoc  Co 

Is  a  marvelous  new  invention  which  accom¬ 
plishes  the  work  of  a  hoe,  plow  and  culti-, 
vator,  removing  all  drudgery  from  gardening 
and  enabling  you  to  do  the  work  easily,  quickly  and 
thoroughly.  This  wonderful  implement  is  strongly 
constructed  and  low  in  price.  Sells  complete  for 
$8.00,  east  of  Rockies. 

Midget  Seeder  and  Moldboard  Plow  Attachments  Extra 

ALL  GARDEN  TOOLS  IN  ONE 

To  plow  open  furrows,  to  cultivate  growing  crops,  to 
weed  and  hoe — all  may  be  accomplished  by  this  one 
implement.  In  ten  seconds  the  mere  turning  of  a 
hand  knob  changes  it  from  one  implement  to 
another.  Fully  guaranteed  to  last  a  lifetime. 

DON’T  FAIL  TO  WRITE  FOR  THE  FREE  GARDEN  BOOK, 

GIVING  YOUR  DEALER'S  NAME 

ADDRESS  410  MAIN  STREET 


THE  AMERICAN  FORK  &  HOE  CO 


GENEVA, 


OHIO. 


BARN  PRINTS  FREE 

Made  Especially  for  Your  Needs 

Just  specify  on  the  coupon  below  the  number  of 
cows  and  horses  you  want  to  house  and  the  experts 
in  our  Plan  Department  will  send  you  a  practical 
set  of  blue  prints  (elevation,  floorplan  and  outside) 
of  a  barn  suited  to  your  requirements.  And  it 
doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  Thisis  our  “get  acquaint¬ 
ed”  offer. 

320-Page  Catalog 

Bound  equipment  FREE 

This  big,  handsome  catalog  is  mighty  useful  to  refer 
to  when  you’re  planning  new  buildings,  or  im¬ 
provements  —  contains  a  world  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  We  want  you  to  have  one. 

HUNT.  HELM.  FERRIS  &  CO.  G-10 
Harvard,  III. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  mo  free  a  special  set 
of  barn  plans.  BUILDING  }  a  barn 
!  am  thinking  of  REMODELING  • 

. ft.  by . ft. 

I  have . cows  .... . . horses 

Name . . . . 

Address . . . 


^111111111111 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  jjj 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Fat  pigs  bring  fat  profits 

Stop  wondering  why  your  pigs 
don’t  pick  up  weight  on  grain  feeds 
alone.  Include  Dold’s  DigesterTank- 
age  in  their  feed— a  sure  fat  and  bone 
builder— you’ll  get  them  to  market 
and  bring  ready  cash  quicker. 

When  you  feed  pigs  corn,  they 
get  less  than  10%  protein.  Dold’s 
Digester  Tankage  gives  them  60% 
Protein,  Dold’s  Digester  Meat  Meal 
Tankage  46%  Protein,  the  right 
amounts  to  build  bone  and  flesh, 
Mixed  with  grain  feeds  or  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  either  In  hoppers  or  slop. 

Write  for  quotations  and  catalog. 

Jacob  Dold  Pkg  Co. 

DEPT.  R.  N. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  hulf-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws,  State  and 
ational.  Used  by  all  large  creameries, 
'ill  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
,Tells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington.  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-F.  and  you  11  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Cows  and  Horses 

1.  I  keep  three  Guernsey  cows,  and 
would  like  to  supply  some  succulent  feed 
in  Winter.  Would  it  be  best  to  put  in 
one-half  acre  of  mangels,  figuring  on  feed¬ 
ing  30  lbs.  per  day,  or  purchase  beet  pulp 
and  feed  3  lbs.  per  day  soaked  with  four 
times  the  amount  of  water?  The  one 
objection  to  mangels  is  the  large  amount 
of  hand  labor  attached  in  growing  the 
crop.  2.  Is  dried  brewers’  grains  an 
economical  feed  for  horses  to  supplment 
corn  ?  E.  D. 

New  York. 

1.  At  present  prices  of  labor  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  grow  mangel  beets  for  use 
in  feeding  cows  producing  market  milk. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  purchase  beet 
pulp  and  feed  it  moistened,  as  you  have 
suggested.  If  the  beet  pulp  could  be 
moistened  with  molasses  water  its  feed¬ 
ing  value  would  'be  considerably  increased. 
If  it  is  possible  to  moisten  the  beet  pulp 
with  either  steam  or  hot  water  you  would 
add  slightly  to  its  palatability  and  general 
usefulness. 

It  is  the  experience  of  successful  dairy¬ 
men  that  beet  pulp  serves  almost  every 
purpose  that  mangel  beets  might  serve, 
although  there  is  something  to  be  gained 
by  the  natural  juices  that  the  beet  yields. 


A  Hoggish  Milking  Machine 

The  camera  cannot  tell  a  lie.  It  faith¬ 
fully  pictures  whatever  comes  in  front  of 
it,  although  it  is  true  that  a  man  may 
sometimes  produce  a  fake  picture  by  pos¬ 
ing  his  subjects  to  suit  himself.  The 
picture  on  this  page,  however,  seems  to  be 
true,  and  the  pig  is  certainly  acting  as -a 
milking  machine.  It  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  how  any  self-respecting  Jersey  cow 
would  he  willing  to  submit  to  such  a  form 
of  milking,  but  there  is  no  telling  what 
animals  will  do.  This  picture  is  sent  us 
by  Ilenry  Arens  of  Sullivan  County.  New 
York.  He  said  he  noticed  that  his  cow 
did  not  give  any  milk  one  evening,  and  so 
he  thought  he  would  watch  and  soo  who 
was  milking  her.  As  ho  says,  he  let  the 
cow  out  in  the  pasture,  and  he  soon  found 
out  what  the  thief  was.  and  now  lie  says 
it  will  never  happen  again.  Tn  past  years 
a  number  of  such  cases  have  been  reported 
to  us.  We  all  know  that  pigs  are  very 
fond  of  milk.  They  make  remarkably 
good  use  of  vitamines.  and  they  seem  to 
realize  that  milk  is  the  leading  product 
for  supplying  these  elements,  and  so  they 
often  help  themselves,  seeming  to  have 
more  sense  about  such  matters  than  most 
other  farm  animals.  As  is  the  case  with 


The  Hop  I*  Sol r in< i  Hie  Mill'  Problem 


On  account  of  the  bulk,  however,  of  the 
mangel  beet  it  cannot  be  fed  in  large 
quantities  to  high-producing  cows.  If  I 
were  in  your  place  I  would  rely  upon 
beet  pulp  for  my  succulence  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  being  disappointed  from 
the  yield  of  mangels  in  case  the  field  be¬ 
came  wet  and  weedy,  or  the  season  was 
not  favorable  to  maximum  production. 

2.  At  present  prices  oats  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  supplement  for  corn  in¬ 
tended  for  use  with  work  horses  than  dry 
brewery  grains.  At  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  several  years  ago  it  was 
determined  that  corn  distillery  grains 
might  be  substituted  pound  for  pound  for 
oats  in  a  ration  intended  for  work  horses. 
The  brewery  grains  are  not  as  palatable 
as  the  distillery  grains.  At  the  present 
time  the  bulk  of  the  materials  sold  as 
dry  brewery  grains  is  nothing  hut  yeast 
graius,  or  vinegar,  and  these  are  very  low 
in  protein,  high  in  fiber,  and  relatively 
low  in  digestibility.  There  is  nothing  any 
better  than  oats  for  work  horses  in  case 
the  price  is  within  reach.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  clearly  one  of  the  most 
economical  sources  of  nutriment,  and  I 
certainly  would  not  purchase  brewery 
grains  for  this  purpose. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  larger  teaming  and  trans¬ 
fer  companies  are  reporting  good  results 
from  the  use  of  the  so-called  sweet  feeds 
compounded  for  use  in  feeding  horses. 
They  consist  largely  of  Alfalfa  meal, 
molasses,  corn  and  oats,  and  on  account 
of  their  uniformity  and  the  further  fact 
that  they  combine  bulk  and  palatability 
with  a  highly  digestible  combination  their 
use  is  increasing.  The  farmer  who  pro¬ 
duces  enough  of  home-grown  grains  to 
feed  his  horses  could  not  afford  to  sell 
these  products  and  buy  the  sweet  feed  ; 
but  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  feed  for  work  horses  it  might  be 
well  to  try  some  of  these  ready-mixed 
feeds. 


certain  mortals,  prohibition,  strictly  en¬ 
forced.  is  about  the  only  remedy  for  a 
drink  habit  of  this  sort. 

Grain  with  Cornstalks 

As  roughage  I  have  only  cornstalks  to 
food  to  my  dairy  cows  fit  present.  When 
they  eat  up  all  the  stalks  I  shall  start  to 
feed  homo  Timothy  hay.  My  grain  ration 
for  them  is:  Corn  and  cob  chop,  100  lbs.; 
wheat  bran.  100  lbs.;  oilmcal,  100  lbs.; 
cottonseed.  100  lbs.  I  feed  about  10  or 
12  lbs.  of  it  per  day  to  each  head  ;  after 
that  they  get  all  the  cornstalks  they  want. 
The  best  milkers  give  about  20  (its.  a  day. 
I  have  10  cows.  A  few  are  poor  milkers. 

Pennsylvania.  J.  o. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  do  not  have 
a  more  palatable  roughage  for  your  milk 
cows.  I  should  prefer  cornstalks  to  the 
Timothy  hay.  for  the  last  named  material 
is  not  suited  for  feeding  dairy  cows.  The 
ration  that  you  are  feeding  is  relatively 
concentrated,  but  I  should  prefer  greater 
variety  and  more  bulk.  I  should  add  100 
lbs.  of  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  of  beet  pulp 
and  100  lbs.  of  gluten  meal.  Likewise  I 
should  mix  with  this  material  approxi¬ 
mately  2  per  cent  of  salt.  If  you  could 
secure  some  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  it  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that  your  ration  would  be 
greatly  improved,  and  your  production,  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  your  getting 
strong,  healthy  calves,  would  be  better. 
An  average  flow  of  20  quarts  of  milk  a 
day  is  considerably  above  that  usually  re¬ 
ported.  If  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  get 
the  materials  suggested  you  might  try 
purchasing  some  ready  to  feed  ration  and 
mixing  it  50-50  with  the  materials  that 
you  are  now  using.  It  would  add  variety 
and  bulk  and  might  increase  your  produc¬ 
tion. 

“I  told  you  last  Sabbath,”  said  the 
Sunday-school  teacher,  “that  you  should 
all  try  to  make  someone  happy  during  the 
week.  How  many  of  you  have?”  “I 
did.”  answered  a  boy  promptly.  “That’s 
nice.  .Tohhny.  What  did  you  do?”  “I 
went  to  see"  iny  aunt,  and  she’s  always 
bapp.v  when  I  go  home  again.” — Boston 
Tran  script. 
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Market  Newsand 


Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

DEMAND  CONTI  NTFS  TOOK  FOlt  STORED 

VEGETABLES  AND  PRICES  LOW — APPLES 

SIT!.],  DOING  FAIRLY  WELL - 

GROWERS  PREPARING  TO  MEET 
NEW  CONDITIONS 

The  market  season  for  stored  vegetables 
is  drawing  toward  the  close  without  any¬ 
thing  at  all  like  a  blaze  of  glory.  The 
price  contrast  with  conditions  a  year  ago 
is  as  marked  as  the  changes  of  weather 
lately.  If  last  season’s  short  crop  and 
this  season’s  great  yield  had  been  changed 
about  the  result  might  have  been  less 
extreme,  because  the  consuming  power 
was  much  greater  during  the  business 
activity  of  1919-1020.  and  a  lighter  crop 
this  season  would  most  likely  have  been 
enough  for  the  reduced  demand. 

NOW  AND  A  YEAR  AGO 

A  year  ago  the  average  city  wholesale 
price  in  10  leading  cities  for  large  lots  of 
potatoes  was  $5.75  per  100  lbs.  Now  it 
is  $1.35.  Onions.  $0.25  per  100  lbs.;  now 
70c:  new  cabbage,  $0  25  per  bbl. ;  now 
$3.50 ;  best  cold  storage  apples  of  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  $8.75  per  bbl.;  now  $5  50. 
Apples  make  the  best  relative  showing, 
because  the  high  cost  of  barrels  and  stor¬ 
age  limited  the  amount  of  late-keeping 
stock.  ^  et  the  stock  of  barreled  apples 
in  cold  storage  March  1  was  020.000  bar¬ 
rels  more,  or  about  45  per  cent  increase 
over  a  year  ago.  although  there  are  fewer 
Western  boxed  apples.  The  real  supports 
of  the  apple  markets  are  the  lower  price 
and  abundance  of  sugar  and  the  activity 
of  the  foreign  markets  which  have  taken 
large  supplies  right  through  the  season. 
Recent  prices  in  London  and  Liverpool 
average  about  $8.  which  show  nets  of 
about  the  same  as  in  the  home  markets. 
Apples  are  becoming  too  soft  for  export 
and  the  domestic  trade  will  have  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  rest,  with  severe  competition 
from  oranges.  Probably  what  is  left  of 
the  crop  will  find  a  market,  which  is 
more  than  can  he  said  of  the  vegetable 
crops. 

LITTLE  DEMAND  FOR  VEGETABLES 

Onions  in  some  localities  are  reported 
being  dumped  by  the  holders.  A  dealer 
mentions  buying  fine  large  onions  at  10c 
per  bushel  from  growers  in  Western  New 
^  ork,  and  the  market  there  is  not  quite 
so  poor  as  in  parts  of  the  West,  where 
reports  often  indicate  lack  of  demand  at 
any  price. 

The  Texas  onion  crop  is  beginning  to 
move  at  just  the  wrong  time  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  both  file  Northern  and  Southern 
growers.  The  crop  will  be  perhaps  1.500 
cars  less  than  last  year,  but  there  will 
still  be  probably  4.000  cars  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  two  more  from  California  and 
Louisiana  if  the  growers  think  it  will  pay 
to  ship  them  all. 

M  hat  is  left  of  the  old  cabbage  crop 
is  likewise  almost  unsalable,  but  growers 
can  feed  it  to  cattle,  while  the  onion 
grower  is  helpless. 

Y\  ith  potatoes  it  seems  to  be  an  even 
chance  whether  the  crop  will  all  move 
out.  The  late  February  rise  brought  in¬ 
creased  supplies  and  the  average  whole¬ 
sale  city  price  is  back  to  a  range  of  $1 
fo  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  and  the  country 
range  50c  to  $1.  New  potatoes  are  ready 
in  Texas  and  Florida,  but  the  supply  of 
new  stock  will  not  be  great  for  months 
to  come. 

A  FUTURE  FOR  SWEETS 

Southern  growers  of  sweet  potatoes  are 
doing  well  with  their  late  held  stock.  It 
is  plain  that  the  Southern  sweet  potato 
will  compete  with  the  white  potato  more 
and  more.  The  late  crop  of  the  Southern 
States,  if  thoroughly  dried,  will  hold  up 
well,  even  in  the  warm  weather  late  in 
the  season.  The  rapid  increase  of  drying 
and  storage  plants  means  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  of  supplies  during  the  later  months 
of  the  shipping  season.  The  South  is 
capable  of  shipping  enormous  quantities 
when  the  keeping  problem  has  been  solved 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop.  The 
sweet  potato  crop  is  almost  as  large  as 
the  potato  crop  of  Canada  and  is  about 
one-fourth  the  size  of  the  white  potato 
crop  in  this  couutry. 


a  few  crops  paid 

A  few  Southern  crops  have  been  paying 
unusually  well.  These  are  lines  not 
usually  considered  of  much  importance 
and  not  heavily  planted,  including  egg¬ 
plant.  peppers,  celery  and  strawberries. 
W  hile  Florida  and  Texas  growers  were 
plowing  under  excellent  crops  of  spinach, 
lettuce  and  cabbage  they  were  getting  40c 
per  qt.  for  strawberries  and  $3  to  $5  per 
crate  for  the  somewhat  neglected  vege¬ 
tables  mentioned.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
hint  in  that  for  northern  market  gard¬ 
eners. 

MEETING  NEW  CONDITIONS 

The  general  farm  situation  has  not 
seemed  so  mixed  and  uncertain  since  the 
early  90’s.  Farmers  hardly  know  what 
and  how  much  to  plant.  The  prospect  of 
lower  cost  is  somewhat  encouraging.  Farm 
labor  is  down  25  to  50  per  cent  less  than 
last  year  in  most  sections,  but  many 
growers  feel  unable  to  risk  another  year 
of  heavy  losses  and  will  go  slowly  in 
paying  out  what  money  they  have  left. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  the  South,  which 
is  especially  hard  hit.  to  go  in  for  crops 
that  can  be  grown  without  much  hired 
labor  or  used  for  self-support.  They  are 
planting  more  gardens,  raising  more  eggs 
and  meat,  and  probably  will  plant  less 
cotton,  tobacco  and  grain.  The  West 
seems  to  have  more  commercial  courage 
left,  although  many  Western  producers 
will  find  it  hard  to  raise  money  for  Spring 
expenses. 

The  East  did  fairly  well  with  its  dairy 
products  and  fruits  and  with  some  of  its 
miscellaneous  crops.  Eastern  farmers  are 
near  the  consuming  centers  and  average 
somewhat  more  for  their  truck  crops. 
Apparently  they  will  go  a  little  slow  on 
such  crops  this  season,  but  in  general  they 
are  not  in  such  straights  as  the  truck 
farmers  in  the  South  and  West. 

'Phe  general  farm  situation  is  reflected 
in  the  official  reports  of  prices  of  farms, 
which  seem  to  have  declined  10  to  25  per 
cent,  compared  with  last  season.  This 
rate  of  decline  hardly  indicates  discour¬ 
agement,  but  it  does  suggest  less  of  the 
speculative  enthusiasm  which  raged  in 
some  sections  during  war  times  and  since. 
On  the  other  hand,  quite  a  number  of 
farm  producers  are  drifting  back  to  the 
country  and  looking  for  farms  to  buy  or 
rent.  The  rents,  too.  in  many  localities 
are  somewhat  lower  this  season. 

G.  B.  p. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  49  to  50c;  good  to 
choice.  44  to  47c;  lower  grades,  35  to 
40c;  ladles,  22  to  24c;  packing  stock, 
30  to  21c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  34  to  36c;  gathered;  good 
to  choice,  25  to  30c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  40  to  45c;  roosters,  24  to 
25c;  fowls,  38  to  40c;  ducks,  30  to  45c; 
geese,  28  to  32c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  55  to  00c;  fowls,  32  to  38c: 
chickens.  32  to  40c ;  ducks,  35  to  40c ; 
geese.  30  to  32c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $3  to  $0;  strawberries, 
qt.,  15  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  cwt. ,  75c  to  $1.15;  %-bu. 
basket,  20  to  50c ;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket.  $1  to  $1.50:  onions,  100  lbs..  75c 
to  $1.15;  carrots,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  ton,  $5  to  10. 


II AY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  2.  $23  to  $24 ;  No.  3.  $21 
to  $22;  sample,  $18  fo  $20  ;  clover  mixed. 
$20  to  $22.50.  Straw,  rye,  $16  to  $17: 
wheat,  $15  to  $10.50. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 


BUTTER 

Best  51  to  52c :  common 
47  to  50c;  rolls,  35  to  30e. 


to  good,  tub, 


EGGS 


IF  RAILROADS  WERE  CLOSED 

What  would  happen  if  the  railroad 
men.  trying  to  hold  their  present  college 
"yofessors*  salaries,  should  go  on  strike? 
The  cities  could  worry  along  for  months. 
The  city  dealers  have  on  hand  in  their 
stores,  cellars  and  warehouses  regularly 
about  two  months’  normal  supply  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  There  are  usually  plenty  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  storage.  The  stored  -supply  of 
'"'ions  would  last  nearly  15  weeks,  pro- 
v'ded  the  motor  trucks  could  equalize  the 
supply.  The  retail  dealers  alone  some¬ 
times  hold  as  many  as  1.000  cars.  The 
stored  supply  of  cabbage  in  Utica  would 
apparently  last  at  least  a  month.  These 
figures  assume  that  the  trucks  and  wag- 
mis  would  operate  as  usual,  bringing  for¬ 
ward  other  supplies  within  trucking  dis¬ 
tance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supplies 
brought  in  by  such  means  would  no  doubt 
veatl.v  increase  if  the  oarlot  supply  was 
shut  off.  Nearby  families  would  be  in- 
e'ined  to  sell  some  of  the  surplus  kept  for 
t’'”ir  own  use  if  prices  advanced  greatly. 
The  real  sufferers  would  be  the  farmers 
‘  utside  the  motor  truck  zone,  who  would 
l'n  shut  away  from  market  and  would 
lose  a  great  deal  of  perishable  produce. 


Best  nearby,  27  to  28c;  gathered,  23 
to  25c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

liens,  33  to  30c;  chickens.  34  to  35c; 
roosters.  20  to  22c:  ducks.  38  to  40c- 
geese.  30  to  33c ;  turkeys.  45  to  55c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Ileus,  48  to  50c ;  roosters,  30  to  35c  • 
broilers,  45  to  50c;  ducks,  45  to  50c  •' 
turkeys,  00  to  05c. 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bill..  $4.;>0  to  $0;  cranberries, 
bbl  .  $15  to  $10;  strawberries,  qt.,  25  to 
40c. 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes.  100  lbs..  $1  to 
potatoes,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50; 
50  to  75c;  onions.  100  lbs., 
turnips,  bn.,  $1  to  $1.25- 
$1  to  $1.25. 


$1.15;  sweet 
cabbage,  bbl.. 
75c  to  $1.25 ; 
carrots,  bu., 


HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $25  to  $20:  No.  2,  $22 
to  $23;  clover  mixed.  $23  to  $25. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best  45  to  40c;  common  to 


good.  40  to  43c;  dairy,  30  to  38c;  stor¬ 
age,  40  to  44c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby,  36  to  37c ;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  27  to  28c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  38  to  40c;  chickens,  35  to  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  55  to  00c ;  good  to  choice, 
45  to  50c;  chickens  38  to  40c;  fowls, 
30  to  38c ;  ducks,  35  to  38c ;  geese,  30 
to  30c. 

,  FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwins,  bbl..  $3  to  $0.50; 
Greenings,  $3  to  $4 ;  Spy.  $3.50  to  $0. 
Cranberries,  bbl..  $20  to  $22.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  40  to  50c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100  lbs..  $1.25  to  $1.40;,  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions,  100  lbs.,  50c  to  $1;  cabbage, 
bbl..  75c  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  75c  to 
$1.25;  spinach,  bbl..  $2  to  $2.75;  carrots, 
bu.  box,  $1  to  $1.50;  turnips,  bu.  box. 
50  to  $1 ;  radishes,  bu.  box.  $2  to  $3 ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  15  to  20c;  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  lb.,  15  to  40c. 

TTAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy,  $33  to  $35;  No.  2.  $27 
to  $28  ;  No.  3.  $25  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed, 
$27  to  $31.  Rve  straw.  $23  to  $24;  oat 
straw,  $18  to  $19. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  24.  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
April  is  $2.10  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  eent 
milk  at  points  2,00  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  bufterfat 
over  3.  Loose  milk  at  stores  retails  at 
10  cents  per  quart ;  bottled,  Grade  A,  18 
rents;  bottled,  Grade  B,  15  rents;  certi¬ 
fied,  28  cents. 


BUTTER 

The  market,  is  a  little  stronger  than  at. 


last  report  and  prices  one 

cent  hig-her 

on 

the  better  grades. 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

@ 

47 

Good  to  Choice  . 

@ 

45 

Lower  (J  riules . 

@ 

36 

City  made . 

@ 

27 

Dairy,  best  . 

@ 

45 

Common  to  good  . 

.  28 

@ 

40 

Packing  Stock . . 

<a 

23 

CHEESE 

W  hole  Milk,  fancy . . 

@ 

29 

Good  to  oholoe . 

.  24 

@ 

26 

Skims,  best.  ...  . 

.  17 

@ 

19 

Fair  to  good  _ ,, . 

..  11 

@ 

16 

EGGS 

Receipts  have  increased 

rapidly, 

0.000,- 

000  dozen  having  arrived 

here  in 

five 

re- 

cent  days.  Prices  are  2  to  3  cents  lower. 
Some  of  the  best  stock  is  being  held  off 
the  market  on  shippers’  orders,  hoping 
for  some  price  improvement.  The  market 
at  St.  Louis  and  other  large  South¬ 
western  producing  sections  lias  been  run¬ 
ning  around  20  cents.  This  is  the  time 
when  active  storage  begins,  and  the  spec¬ 
ulators  are  naturally  pulling  the  wires  to 
get  the  eggs  as  low  as  possible.  At  pres¬ 
ent  figures  the  outlook  for  the  speculators 
is  not  bad. 


While,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  39  @  40 

Medium  to  good  .  32  @  36 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  33  @  34 

Common  to  good .  25  @  30 

Gathered,  best,  white .  35  a  36 

Medium  to  good.  mixed  colors  ...  30  @  31 

Tiowpr  irraii ps .  22  24 

Storage,  best .  27  @  28 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers . *. .  .  8  70  @10  401 

Bulls  .  5  35  @  7  10 

Cows .  3  00  @  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  12  00  @16  00 

Culls .  7  00  @9  00 

Hogs .  8  75  @12  25 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  4  50  @  5  00 

Lambs  . . .  R  00  @11  50 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Business  is  reported  at:  Fowls,  41  to 
43c ;  chickens.  35  to  45c- ;  roosters,  20  to 
25c ;  ducks.  40  to  43c ;  geese,  20  to  22c ; 
turkeys,  45  to  50c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best . 

Com.  to  good . . . 
Chickens  choice  lb 
B’alr  to  Good  ... 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . . 

Squabs,  doz . 

Geese . . 


SO  @  62 

40  @  54 

45  @  55 

30  @  34 

35  @  40 

25  @  28 

30  @  40 

5  00  @10  00 
25  @  35 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Sales  are  reported  at :  Calves,  choice, 
22  to  23c;  common  to  good,  15  to  20c; 
pork,  100  to  150  lbs.  each,  14  to  16c; 
heavier,  9  to  12c;  50  to  100  lbs.  each,  15 
to  ISc;  lambs,  hothouse,  each,  $10  to  $10. 
beans 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  7  50  @  8  00 

Pea  .  4  50  @  4  75 

Medium  . 5  OU  @  5  60 

Red  Kidney  .  9  00  @  9  50 

White  Kidney . 13  50  @14  00 

Yellow  Eye .  8  50  @  9  00 

FRUITS 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  @6  00 

Greening .  3  50  @  6  00 

Albemarle .  4  00  @  9  00 

Pears,  bbl .  2  00  @  I  50 

Strawberries,  qt .  20  @  65 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  180  lbs . 2  25  @  3  25 

State,  150  lbs . . 1  50  @  2  25 

Bermuda,  bbl . 800  @14  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  I  00  @  2  50 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  2  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  15 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00 

Cabbage,  ton  . .10  00 

New,  bu-bkt .  1  00 

Carrots,  bbl . 150 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  1  25 

Onions.  100  lbs .  50 

Egg  Plants,  on .  4  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  125 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  50 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  3  00 

Peppers,  bu  . 3  00 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  2  00 

Romaine,  bu .  1  00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40 

Spinach,  bbl . *.  1  00 

Kale,  bbl .  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  . . 00 

No.  2  . 29  00 

No.  3  . 24  00 

Shipping . 21  00 

Clover.  M  ixed  . 20  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 18  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 1 2  00 


@  6  00 

@  20 
@  2  50 
@12  00 
Cat  1  75 
<8  2  00 
@  2  50 
®  75 

<a  7  00 

@  1  50 
@1  3  50 
@  7  00 
@  6  00 
@  3  00 
@  1  50 
@  60 
(at  2  25 
@  1  00 


(a  32  00 
@30  00 
'a  26  00 
@23  00 
@30  00 
@20  00 
@16  00 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  W  heat.  No.  2  hard  Winter,  $1.73  ; 
corn,  No.  2  yellow.  82c ;  oats,  No.  2 
white.  53c;  rye.  $1.01;  barley,  82c. 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


Potatoes  rotted  badly  since  digging, 
with  many  cellars  and  bins  coming  out 
50-50,  and  some  even  worse.  Probably  30 
to  35  per  cent  as  an  average.  Price  here 
now  is  $1.25  per  bbl.,  with  hanlings  light. 
Stocks  on  hand  certainly  no  larger  than, 
if  as  large  as.  this  time  a  year  ago. 
Farmers  inclined  to  hold  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  better  price  later  in  the  season. 

Aroostook.  Me.  b.  f.  c. 


Not  much  snow  this  winter;  autos  and 
wagons  have  run  all  the  time.  Many 
auction  sales  of  stock  and  farming  tools 
have  been  held  in  this  county,  and  are 
being  hold  nearly  every  we«k.  Farmers 
are  discouraged  by  the  potato  prices,  cars 
having  been  loaded  at  40c  per  bu.  The 
milk  outlook  i«  anything  but  promising. 
Hay  is  scarce  in  some  places,  although  in 
others  hay  was  pressed  and  carried  off 
in  early  Winter.  Several  real  estate 
sales  have  taken  place.  Those  who 
cleared  up  the  home  mortgage  before  milk 
dropped  in  price  were  fortunate,  as  at 
present  not  much  of  a  debt  can  be  lifted 
with  a  dairy  after  paying  feed  bills  and 
living  expenses.  w.  j. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  leading  money  crop  in  this  section 
is  potatoes,  for  which  we  are  receiving 
35c  per  bu.  Hay  is  around  $12  to  $15 
per  ton;  wheat.  $1.70  per  bn.;  beans,  ac¬ 
cording  to  kind,  from  $3.50  to  87  per 
bag;  eggs,  30c;  butter,  38c  in  local  mar¬ 
ket.  Wool,  25c  per  lb.  Dairy  cows  are 
selling  around  $40  fo  $50  per  head  ;  lots 
of  horses  and  very  cheap.  Hogs  are  sell¬ 
ing  for  8c  alive,  14c  dressed.  The  pota¬ 
toes  are  getting  pretty  well  cleaned  up 
in  this  section  ;  not  very  many  left  in 
farmers’  bands.  The  price  for  farm  help 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year 
so  far.  e.  A.  w. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  crops  T  raise  are  corn.  oats,  barley 
and  potatoes.  Corn  brings  in  market  00c 
per  bu. ;  oats,  75c ;  barley,  80c;  potatoes. 
40c.  We  keep  dairies  and  dry  stock  ;  get 
League  price  for  milk.  For  February 
milk,  $2.50  per  100  lbs.;  butter,  50c  per 
lb.  Pork  brings  about  $14  per  100  lbs. 
Acreage  will  be  much  less  this  year. 

Madison  Co..  N.  Y.  N.  I).  R. 

Here  are  some  market  prices:  Eggs, 
55c  doz.;  bufterfat.  38c;  cowhides.  3c  lb.! 
wheat.  $1.50  bu. ;  corn,  75c;  hogs,  7c; 
flour  $0  to  $0.50  cwt.  G.  L.  M. 

Arkansas. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Apj-il  5 — Fruit  Marketing  Conference, 
American  Farm  Bureau,  Chicago,  Ill. 

April  7 — Committee  of  Fifteen,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

April  11 — Cattle  Feeders’  Day,  Iowa 
State  College.  Ames,  la. 

May  2-5 — Thirteenth  Annual  Purdue 
Egg  Show,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

May  11 — Annual  Meeting.  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  New  York  City. 

May  19 — Washington  County.  Pa., 
Guernsey  Field  Dffiv,  Washington,  Pa. 


Percentage  of  Butter  Fat 

I  made  H/j.  lbs.  of  butter  from  12  qts. 
of  milk.  What  was  percentage  of  butter- 
fat?  b.  G. 

Spencertown,-  N.  Y. 

The  per  cent  of  fat  in  average  butter  is 
about  82  per  cent.  Using  this  percentage 
in  tlie  problem  at  hand,  we  find  that  114 
lb.  of  butter  contains  about.  1.03  lbs.  of 
bufterfat.  The  difference  between  the 
pounds  of  bufterfat  that  went  to  make  up 
the  butter  and  the  total  amount  of  butter 
obtained  is  called  the  “overrun.”  Over¬ 
run  represents  the  water,  casein  (curd) 
and  mineral  matter  (salt,  etc.).  In  this 
case  the  “overrun”  is  .22  lb.  or  21.3  per 
cent.  It.  required  12  qts.  of  milk  to  ob¬ 
tain  1.03  lbs.  of  fat.  Twelve  quarts  of 
milk  weigh  25.8  lbs.  (1  qt.  equals  2.15 
lbs.  The  above-mentioned  amount  of  fat 
is  contained  in  25.8  lbs.  milk.  The  per- 
entage  of  fat  in  the  milk  equals  (1.03  lbs. 
divided  by  25.8  lbs.)  3.99  per  cent,  or 
approximately  4  per  cent. 
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BS-43  PRICE  $1.00 

For  high-powered  motors, 
tractors,  trucks  and 
stationary  engines. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


ampion 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Dependability 


T’S  a  great 
word. 


The  millions  of 
users  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs 
never  fail  to  say 
“Absolutely  De¬ 
pendable”  when 
they  think  of  the 
performance  of 
these  plugs. 


ON 

Upward  TRIAL 

JbnesUccM\ 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 

CREAM 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
*24  .90  .Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  .  ”  —rite  for  free  catalog 

and  monthly  payjrW.rt  .in. 

orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMEPIfAN  i-TARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  I5'  abridge,  N.  Y. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
-Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 


$2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR„  xntheptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duce!  Strain!,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Veins.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drop!  required  at  an  application.  Price 
*1.25  per  bottle  at  dealer!  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Maw. 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  IND  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


HUVE  BEMEOT  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


I 


R  ||l  Easy  to  clean  ^ 
B  and  keep  clean.  Ca- 
^  pacity  guaranteed. 

See  your  dealer  or  write 
for  Catalog  No.  60. 

Sturges  &  Burn  Mfg.  Co. 

Established  1865  Chicago,  IU.  . 

Eastern  Office  &  Warehouse 
^  80  Oh  lire  h  Street  Ey-li 

New  York.  VY.  ^  SK 


Used  by  the  Family 

Used  extensively  to  relieve  bed 
sores,  itching  piles,  cracked 
hands,  etc.  If  a  white  ointment 
is  desired  ask  for  our  XYZ 
Skin  Ointment. 

The 

Bickmore  Co. 

Box  184 

Old  Town,  Me. 


Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 

Public  Saxes. — Recently  we  purchased 
a  purebred  Holstein  cow  at  a  guaranteed 
public  sale.  Now  that  we  have  her,  we 
find  that  she  is  a  non-breeder,  and  is  prac¬ 
tically  useless.  On  tracing  the  matter 
hack,  we  find  through  an  acquaintance  of 
ours  that  the  man  who  included  her  in 
the  sale  knew  about  her  condition.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  not  going 
to  do  anything  about  the  matter,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  take  our  medicine  to  going  to  the 
trouble  of  fighting  out  an  adjustment. 
One  thing  is  certain,  however,  that  we 
will  not  buy  any  more  animals  at  public 
sale  unless  we  know  about  them  in  ad¬ 
vance,  which  leads  us  to  make  the  point 
that  it  is  just  such  a  short-sighted  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  consigners  of  Holstein 
cattle  to  sales  in  this  State  that  has  prac¬ 
tically  killed  these  sales,  and  cost  the 
honest  owners  of  Holsteinsr  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  decreased  valuation  of  their 
herds. 

Milking  Machines. — During  the  last 
week  we  had  engine  trouble,  and  had  to 
stop  using  the  milking  machines  for  four 
or  five  milkings.  The  result  was  a  good 
10  per  cent  shrinkage  in  the  production 
of  the  herd.  While  we  are  not  yet  to  a 
point  where  we  want  to  take  an  agency 
for  a  milking  machine,  we  are  pretty 
much  of  the  opinion  that  machine  milking 
beats' indifferent  hand  milking,  and  that 
from  now  on  the  milking  machine  is  going 
to  be  a  big  factor  in  the  production  of 
milk. 

Keeping  Bacteria  Count  Down.— 
We  get  a  premium  for  low  bacteria  count. 
In  an  endeavor  to  be  sure  of  this  premium 
we  have  studied  about  all  of  the  literature 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and 
at  some  time  or  another  observed  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  have  been  laid  down.  The  result  is 
a  very  simple  practice  on  our  part,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  two  simple  rules.  The  first 
rule  is  to  use  only  utensils  that  have  been 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried ;  the  second 
is  to  cool  the  milk  down  very  cold  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  hold  it  there. 
We  can’t  see  anything  very  complicated 
about  these  two  rules,  and  we  know  that 
if  they  are  carefully  observed  they  will 
get  results. 

Milk  in  Hay. — Each  Winter  feeding 
a  dairy  of  cows  teaches  us  something. 
This  year  the  lesson  that  we  think  we 
have  learned  is  that  we  have  been  neglect¬ 
ing  our  roughage.  Our  experience  is  that 
when  cows  are  milking  on  a  full  grain 
ration  and  can’t  be  raised  another  pound 
with  grain,  by  varying  the  amount  and 
quantity  of  the  roughage  they  can  still 
be  made  to  gain.  Next  year  we  are  going 
at  the  problem  from  the  angle  of  feeding 
more  a*d  better  roughage  and  less  grain. 

Mature  or  Immature  Silage. — Soon 
now,  almost  before  we  realize  it,  we  will 
be  planting  corn.  Certainly  we  have  got 
to  order  our  seed  corn  immediately.  The 
practical  question  is  what  to  plant.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  popular  movenfent  of  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  we  believe  that  we 
,  have  been  led  to  grow  corn  that  gets  too 
mature,  and  that  we  have  filled  our  silo 
with  too  mature  silage.  This  last  year 
we  used  a  more  immature  variety,  and 
our  experience  in  feeding  the  silage  from 
this  more  immature  corn  has  been  fully  as 
satisfactory  as  feeding  it  from  the  mature 
corn  last  year.  Our  guess  is  that  there 
is  a  happy  combination  to  be  struck  be¬ 
tween  succulents  and  digestible  dry  mat¬ 
ter  and  silage,  and  that  in  tiie  long  run 
each  dairyman  himself  has  got  to  solve 
the  problem  according  to  his  own  judg¬ 
ment.  dairyman. 


Durhams  for  Draft  Cattle 

J.  G.  W.  asks  for  the  best  breed  of 
oxen  for  draft  purposes  and  Devons  are 
recommended.  If  he  wants  fancy  c-attle 
the  Devons  are  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them,  but  I  would  prefer  the  Durhams 
for  draft  oxen,  as  they  grow  larger  and 
are  strongly  built.  They  mature  sooner 
than  the  Devons  and  are  nice  in  dispo¬ 
sition.  J.  T.  u. 

White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


“Daughter,  I  hope  you  will  go  to 
church  this  evening.  The  pastor’s  sub¬ 
ject,  ‘An  Hour  With  Favorite  Hymns.’ 
should  be  very  interesting.”  “I  should 
like  very  much  to  go,  father,  but  I  have 
an  engagement  with  my  own  favorite  him 
tonight.” — Boston  Transcript, 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


The  strongest, 
handsomest  silo  made 

Invariably  choj  *n  by  architects  on  fine  estates, 
not  only  for  b  auty  but  for  strength.  The 
Craine  will  lithstand  the  severest  tests  of 
weather  and  weight,  because  of  its  triple 
wall  construction.  In¬ 
side  are  closely  fitted 
upright  staves  ;  around 
these  is  heavy,  water¬ 
proof,  frost-resisting 
Silafelt ;  outside  is  the 
handsome,  protective 
spiral  Crainelox  cover¬ 
ing  that  binds  the  whole 
silo  into  one  compact, 
permanent,  rain-proof, 
frost-repelling,  leak- 

_ ,  - - —  proof  structure  that 

-  ^ - -  keeps  th«  silage  from 

freezing  and  spoiling 
and  saves  expense. 

You  can  rebuild 
your  old  stave  silo 

into  a  Craine,  at  half 
the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Write  today  for  full 
particulars,  terms  and 
agency  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 
Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


JL 


f§^ 


Have  a  Full  Silo 

Silos  with  ordinary  roofs  can  only  be 
filled  with  blower  cutters  within  3  or  4 
feet  of  the  top.  When  silage  settles 
there  is  a  loss  of  5  or  6  feet  of  silo  cap¬ 
acity  -  '/(,  to  %  of  the  total  space. 

Globe  Silos  with  the  famous  Globe  extension 
roof,  assures  a  silo  full  to  capacity.  The  nearly 
straight  side  walls  of  this  extension  roof  permit 
a  frill  silo  level  at  the  top  avoiding  unnecessary 
spoilage.  Globe  silage  is  kept  prime  from  top 
to  bottom.  Other  exclusive  features  of  Globa 
Silos  fully  illustrated  and  explained  in  the 
Globe  Catalog.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 

Liberal  cash  discount  on  orders 
placed  for  sarlu  s  h  i pit r  e\n  t  . 
^Agents  wanted  ' 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 
2-12  Willow  St.,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


Vitrified 
Tile 


Silo 


Build  your  silo  to  last  as 
long  as  you  live  to  run 
your  farm.  Durable  tile —  : 
first  cost  only  cost.  “Ship- 1 
lap”  blocks  —  stronger  walls. ' 
Twisted  steel  re-enforcing  —  | 
steel  hip  roof  —  steel  chute.  | 
l  Write  for  catalog. 

J.  M.  Preston  Company 
Dept.  323  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories:  Brazil,  Ind.;  New 
Brighton.  Pa.;  Urichsville  i; 
Ohio.;  Fort  Dodge  -  .h 
Iowa. 


EveryPart 
built  to  weather 
the  storms.  Tight-fitting 
heavy  staves,  creosoted  ;  heavv 
steel  hoops  with  rolled  threads; 

'  doors  like  safe.  Reautiful  red  cedar  roof. 

1  CIRCULAR  FREE 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  Street  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


Mill  10  HEAVES!  ®WS 

temper  and  IndigestionCom- 
pound.  Relieves  Heaves 
by  correcting  the  cause 
—  Indigestion.  Prevent! 
Colic,  Staggers.  Best 
Conditioner  and  Worm 
Exp"eller.  29  years  sale.*  Three 
largeYahT  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
15c  and  $1.30  per  can  (Includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Tetedo,  Ohle 
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The  Henyard 


The  Rearing  of  Turkeys 

I  have  been  raising  turkeys  for  the 
past  five  years,  having  started  with  11 
eggs,  all  of  which  hatched.  I  raised  six 
fine  birds  as  a  result  of  my  first  experi¬ 
ence.  The  following  years  I  raised  30, 
50,  49,  and  this  last  year  83,  so  you  see 
I  am  making  quite  a  study  of  turkeys. 
I  do  not  allow  the  turkey  hens  to  sit,  but 
keep  them  laying  all  Summer,  while  the 
“chicken  hens”  do  the  raising  of  the 
young  poults. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  the 
poults  is  to  rid  them  of  lice,  which  is 
done  by  iodining  them  all  over  with  a 
feather.  Do  not  use  too  much  of  this 
fluid,  as  it  will  blister  them.  I  always 
take  a  cloth,  and  as  I  get  them  done  I 
cover  them,  and  the  lice  will  immediately 
leave  the  turkey,  to  return  no  more.  Then 
to  rid  them  from  the  hen  I  dip  my  hand 
in  kerosene  and  run  through  her  feathers. 
Sometimes  one.  fails  to  get  them  all  off 
the  mothers,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  well 
to  iodine  the  poults  again  in  about  a  week 
if  you  have  any  droopy  ones. 

The  only  food  they  get  for  almost  a 
week  is  hard-boiled  egg  mashed  with  a 
fork  until  rather  fine,  then  dusted  with 
black  pepper.  I  feed  three  times- a  day 
and  give  them  all  they  want  to  eat.  Be¬ 
fore  they  are  a  week  old  I  start  them  on 
fine  baby  chick  food.  After  they  learn 
to  eat  the  grain  I  give  only  one  feed  of 
egg  a  day ;  this  keeps  them  growing,  as  it 
acts  as  meat  for  them.  I  do  not  give 
water  until  I  have  given  three  or  four 
feeds;  then  in  a  few  days  I  begin  to  give 
them  half  a  teaspoonful  of  Douglas  mix¬ 
ture  in  almost  one  quart  of  water,  given 
only  at  meal  time.  After  a  week  or  so 
increase  the  tonic  to  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
quart.  'Fhe  Douglas  mixture  is  a  good 
iron  tonic,  made  from  one  ounce  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  one  pound  of  copperas  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  gallon  of  water;  then  bottle 
and  use  as  directed.  This,  I  think,  helps 
them  to  get  their  little  feathers,  as  it 
gives  them  strength.  I  do  not  leave  my 
hens  to  run  with  the  young  turkeys,  be¬ 
lieving  this  to  be  harmful  to  them,  but  I 
keep  the  young  in  pens  until  they  are  able 
to  jump  over  the  pen ;  then  take  the 
boards  away  and  the  little  ones  can  go 
wherever  they  wish.  I  keep  the  hens  in 
their  coops  until  I  wean  the  turkeys,  and 
by  that  time  they  are  ready  to  lay  again. 

I  always  have  plenty  of  sharp  pebbles  in 
their  pens  from  the  first,  as  this  is  very 
important  after  starting  to  feed  grain. 

I  also  have  plenty  of  coal  ashes,  as  they 
love  these,  and  they  are  very  good  for 
them. 

Now  1  will  begin  on  the  very  delicate 
and  critical  stage  in  a  turkey’s  life,  the 
time  when  their  breast  feathers  are  pro¬ 
duced.  and  when  the  so-called  blackhead 
makes  its  appearance.  I  fail  to  see  why 
it  is  thus  called  blackhead.  My  grown 
turkeys  are  still  affected  with  this  ail¬ 
ment,  and  in  these  five  years  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  a  medicine  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  this.  I  have  found  intestinal  worms 
to  be  most  detrimental  to  the  rearing  of 
turkeys.  They  begin  to  appear  in  a  tur¬ 
key  just  as  it  is  getting  its  breast  feath¬ 
ers,  and  if  not  controlled  your  loss  is 
great.  My  remedy  is  turpentine.  Just 
as  I  begin  to  see  little  waves  coming  on 
the  breast  of  the  little  poults  I  begin  giv¬ 
ing  one  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  to  one  quart  of  water  three  times  a 
day.  stirring  well  before  pouring  out  into 
the  dish.  Some  will  not  half  drink  it, 
while  others  seem  not  to  mind  the  taste. 
This  treatment  I  continue  for  about  two 
weeks,  while  they  are  thus  feathering, 
then  ski]»  a  week  and  begin  again,  doing 
this  way,  oil'  and  on.  all  Summer,  taking 
care  not  to  give  them  any  other  water  at 
the  same  time. 

I  have  large  birds  now  that  1  find  have 
parasites ;  they  are  poor  in  flesh  and  will 
not  fatten  until  I  give  them  the  following 
dose:  One  teaspoonful  each  of  sweet 

oil  and  turpentine  mixed  together  and 
given  from  a  spoon.  In  24  hours  give  a 
dessertspoonful  of  castor  oil,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  they  will 
fatten.  I  have  studied  the  birds  so  close¬ 
ly  I  can  detect  the  ailing  ones  by  seeing 
them  walk  and  eat.  Yellow  droppings 
are  an  indication  of  these  intestinal  para¬ 
sites.  These  birds  eat  only  the  tiniest 


particles  of  food,  and  in  this  way  they 
lose  flesh  and  are  nothing  but  bones. 

If  some  of  the  readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
will  examine  and  notice  their  turkeys,  I 
think  they  will  find  that  I  am  correct  in 
saying  worms  are  a  hindrance  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  more  birds.  Some  people  think 
they  must  bake  bread  for  their  young  tur¬ 
keys.  also  make  curd  for  them,  while  oth¬ 
ers  think  they  cannot  be  raised  at  all 
without  milk  ;  but  mine  get  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  I  do  not  give  them  eggs  after 
they  are  free  to  run,  as  they  can  get 
enough  meat  in  the  bugs  and  worms  they 
find,  so  they  get  nothing  but  chick  food 
and  cracked  corn  to  eat  and  water  to 
drink. 

In  selecting  the  breeding  stock  I  always 
pick  the  very  finest  and  largest  birds  in 
my  flock  ;  I  buy  the  largest  gobbler  I  can 
find,  and  I  wish  him  to  have  yellow  skin. 
The  hens  also  should  have  this  in  order 
to  produce  a  yellow-skinned  flock  of  tur- 


A\  hatever  else  may  happen  to  the  farm 
in  these  changing  times  the  flock  of  poul¬ 
try  seems  to  bo  increasing  and  improv¬ 
ing.  The  hens  provide  a  good  share  of 
the  meat  supply  and  also  a  fair-sized  sup¬ 
ply  of  cash  for  the  women.  Wherever  we 
go  we  find  improvement  in  the  farm  flock. 
\\  bile  most  of  the  commercial  poultrymen 
around  New  York  keep  Leghorns  or  some 
other  bird  laying  a  white-shelled  egg, 
most  farm  flocks  are  made  up  of  one  or 
more  of  the  American  breeds.  These  give* 
a  good  number  of  brown-shelled  eggs  and 
produce  a  good  carcass.  The  latter  qual- 


keys,  which  always  sell  better  in  market. 

Often  turkeys  will  get  a  very  high 
fever,  caused  from  having  worms,  or  per¬ 
haps  from  some  poison.  They  will  soon 
die  if  not  doctored.  For  this  I  give  four 
or  five  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  in  a 
few  drops  of  water  once  a  day.  Do  not 
give  it  after  the  fever  subsides.  I  love  my 
turkeys  and  I  enjoy  tending  them.  When 
fattening  I  have  a  trough  nailed  to  sup¬ 
ports  high  enough  for  the  birds  to  eat 
the  whole  corn  which  I  keep  always  be¬ 
fore  them  during  the  fattening  season. 

Pennsylvania.  evei.yn  siiajrplfss. 


Expense  in  Rearing  Young  Chicks 

We  recently  printed  an  article  by  Mr. 
Geo.  A.  Cosgrove  on  selecting  eggs  for 
hatching.  Several  readers  have  asked  for 
a  further  article  on  raising  chicks  by  Mr. 
Cosgrove,  who  has  had  long  experience. 
Here  is  the  article: 

The  Chick’s  Needs. — The  embryo 
chick  finds  all  its  parts  in  the  white  of 
the  egg ;  the  yoke  is  only  its  starting 
place,  and  the  last  thing  it  does  before 
breaking  the  shell  is  to  surround  the  yolk, 
which  becomes  its  food  for  the  next  three 
days,  or  longer  if  needs  be.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  best  time  to  ship 
away  young  chicks  is  within  24  hours 
after  they  are  hatched.  The  chick’s  first 
great  need  is  to  be  kept  warm.  In  a 
state  of  nature  the  hen  remains  on  her 
stolen  nest  unless  driven  off  by  hunger 
long  after  all  the  chicks  have  been 
hatched,  and  when  one  after  another  the 
chicks  have  come  out  from  under  her, 
picking  at  bright  little  pebbles  and  swal¬ 
lowing  them  for  the  millstones  which  are 


to  grind  their  food,  the  hen  calls  them 
back  under  her,  but  the  next  time  they 
stray  further  away,  and  then  she  goes 
with  them  to  scratch  and  hunt  for  their 
food.  From  which  we  can  learn  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  feed  little  chicks  the 
first  24  hours,  and  also  that  they  should 
have  fine  grit  to  pick  at  when  they  arc 
first  fed  food  that  needs  any  grinding; 
and  there  is  not  much  fed  to  a  chick  that 
does  not  need  grinding.  If  we,  when  eat¬ 
ing.  get.  a  piece  of  stone  between  our 
teeth  it  sends  a  thrill  of  repulsion  through 
us;  but  that  sensation  which  is  so  un¬ 
pleasant  to  us  is  delightful  to  a  chick. 
Using  .clean,  sharp  sand  in  a  brooder,  I 
have  had  chicks  fill  themselves  full,  crop 
and  intestines,  with  the  sand,  probably 
because  it  felt  good  going  down  their  lit¬ 
tle  throats. 

Careful  Feeding. —  It  is  very  unwise 
to  overfeed  young  chicks ;  a  little  and 
often  should  be  the  rule.  About  three- 
hour  intervals  are  considered  right  for  a 
human  baby,  and  like  intervals  during 
the  first  week  would  not  be  far  wrong  for 
young  chicks.  It  is  far  better  for  them 
to  be  a  little  underfed  than  to  be  cloyed. 


ity  is  a  good  item  on  farms  where  there 
is  a  good-sized  family  all  fond  of  chicken. 
The  picture  above  shows  a  farm  flock 
of  Orpingtons  on  a  Long  Island  farm. 
Some  prefer  the  Wyandottes  or  Reds  or 
Rocks.  We  think  tin*  Black  Jersey  Giants 
are  to  have  a  good  place  as  a  farm  fowl, 
but  the  thing  to  do  is  to  select  the  breed 
that  suits  you  best  and  then  make  much 
of  it.  If  you  try  most  of  them  and  finally 
select  the  one  that  suits  you  the  Chances 
are  that  you  will  finally  keep  the  hen 
which  most  resembles  you  in  temperament 
and  habits. 


After  they  are  a  week  old  a  dry  mash 
can  be  kept  where  they  can  help 
selves.  They  will  not  overeat  of  that,  for 
the  reason  that  they  cannot  furnish  sa¬ 
liva  enough  to  moisten  more  than  two  or 
three  mouthfuls,  and  dry  they  cannot 
swallow  it.  They  also  need  some  cracked 
grain,  for  that  little  grist  mill,  the  giz¬ 
zard,  needs  to  work — wants  a  job.  Water 
they  must  have,  but  so  arranged  that  the 
chick  cannot  get.  in  it.  A  very  cheap 
drinking  fountain  is  made  by  taking  a 
quart  tomato  can,  denting  in  the  sides  at 
the  top,  filling  it  with  water,  putting  on 
the  cover,  then  turning  it  bottom  up.  The 
chick  can  stick  its  beak  into  the  cover 
where  the  indentations  are,  but  cannot 
get  in  itself.  The  same  thing  answers  for 
milk,  if  it  is  in  liquid  form.  When  it 
thickens  a  shallow  tin  pan  with  wire 
netting  fastened  over  it.  answers  very  well. 

Moisture  Needed. — Chicks  will  thrive 
very  well  apparently  for  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  on  a  floor,  whether  covered 
with  dry  earth  or  not,  but  soon  after  that 
there  will  be  trouble.  They  need  moist¬ 
ure,  dampness — they  inn.it  wet  their  feet. 
But  they  must  have  dry  quarters  to  sleep 
in  at  night.  I  have  seen  little  chicks  with 
their  legs  just  skin  and  bone  dried  down 
for  lack  of  that  moisture.  I  had  to  learn 
that  by  experience.  Mv  chicks  had  grown 
very  well  in  the  brooder  house,  but  they 
gradually  stopped  growing,  feathers  stuck 
out  rough,  did  not  lie  smooth  and  close 
to  the  body,  some  of  them  died ;  there 
was  an  outside  run  they  could  go  out¬ 
doors  when  they  pleased,  but  they  did  not 
go  out  much.  It  was  in  April,  rainy,  the 
top  of  the  ground  an  inch  of  mud.  i  took 
one  of  the  brooders  and  the  chicks  and 
put  them  out  in  that  mud.  In  a  week 
no  one  would  have  thought  them  the  same 
chicks ;  not  another  chick  died,  their 
feathers  smoothed  down,  they  began  to 
grow  again,  and  I  had  learned  something. 
Contact  with  Mother  Earth  is  what  they 
must  have.  President  Smith,  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Poultry  Association,  used  to 
raise  “soft  roasters”  on  the  south  shore 
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below  Boston.  Hatching  out  thousands 
of  chicks  in  the  Fall,  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  do  without  artificial  heat  they 
were  put  out  in  little  colony  houses,  anil 
the  snow  swept  away,  day  by  day,  to  let 
them  out  on  the  bare  ground,  even  though 
it  was  frozen. 

Experience  With  Turkeys.  —  That 
subject  of  moisture  needs  investigation. 
We  have  always  heard  that  young  turkeys 
must  be  kept  in  until  the  dew  was  off  the 
grass ;  they  must  not  get  wet.  My  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mr.  George  V.  Smith,  editor  of  New 
England  harms,  raised,  or  hatched,  some 
turkeys.  For  an  experiment  he  let  them 
run  with  the  mother  turkey  wherever 
they  pleased.  I  think  there  were  nine  of 
the  young  poults.  Out  in  the  dewy  morn¬ 
ing  grass,  out  in  thunder-storms,  their 
umbrella  the  mother’s  wings,  every  night 
the  nine  came  home.  The  found  nearly 
all  their  food ;  a  little  was  fed  at  night 
to  induce  them  to  come  home.  Week 
after  week  the  nine  were  all  there.  Then 
a  fox  came  into  the  game,  and  one  by  one 
they  disappeared.  I  think  he  managed  to 
save  three  of  them. 

Living  Food. — While  chicks  were  still 
in  .the  brooder  house  I  have  carried  in  a 
pailful  of  damp  earth  and  dumped  it  in 
the  little  yard  by  the  brooder,  then  mixed 
their  cracked  grain  in  the  dirt,  so  they 
would  have  to  scratch  for  it,  and  if  they 
found  an  occasional  worm  in  the  dirt 
then  there  was  “racing  and  chasing  o’er 
(  anoby  lea.”  That  matter  of  taste.  I 
have-thrown  piece  of  worm  down  in  front 
of  a  chick,  and  the  chick  would  stand 
and  look  at  the  squirming  thing,  but  if 
it  ventured  to  take  it  in  its  beak  then 
hesitation  vanished  instantly  and  it  ran 
to  make  sure  of  having  that  delicious 
morsel  all  to  itself,  and  never  again 
would  there  be  any  hesitation  when  a 
worm  was  offered.  It’s  living  food,  and 
no  kind  of  dead  food  equals  it.  I  have 
not  mentioned  green  food  for  chicks,  but 
sprouted  oats,  lettuce  or  any  tender  green 
stuff  is  very  good  for  them;  almost  essen¬ 
tial  to  thrifty  growth. 

Brooding. —  During  my  last  few  years 
on  the  farm  T  did  not  use  artificial  brood¬ 
ers.  using  hens  only  for  that  purpose.  T 
had  40  little  A  houses,  20  in  a  row,  with 
20  chicks  to  a  hen.  As  they  were  all 
white  chicks  there  was  never  any  diffi¬ 
culty  about  hens  refusing  tin*  chicks.  I 
kept  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Occasionally  a  Leghorn  would  sit 
long  enough  to  hatch  chicks,  and  when 
they  do  they  make  fine  mothers;  far  less 
likely  to  tramp  on  their  chicks  than  the 
larger  breeds.  T  made  a  long  pen  in  front 
of  the  row  of  20  coops,  dividing  it  into 
little1  pens,  one  for  each  coop,  the  pens 
being  about  six  by  five  feet.  This  pre¬ 
vented  the  chicks  from  getting  out  of  the 
mother’s  sight,  or  too  far  to  run  for 
cover  when  the  mother’s  skyward-looking 
eye  descried  a  hawk. 

Sprouted  Oats. — The  green  food  prob¬ 
lem  was  solved  by  covering  the  ground  in 
these  little  pens  with  oats  and  spading 
them  in  about  a  week  before  the  chicks 
were  due  to  hatch.  The  hen  soon  taught 
the  chicks  what  those  green  sprouts  were 
for-  They  would  dig  up  and  eat  the 
whole  thing,  the  green  sprout,  the  oat 
and  the  long  white  rootlets,  and  when 
they  were  getting  scarce  more  oats  were 
spaded.  When  the  chicks  got  large 
enough  to  fly  over  the  14-inch  boards 
forming  the  pens,  the  pens  were  taken 
away  and  the  chicks  left  to  run  wherever 
they  pleased. 

The  Row  of  Coops.— Those  rows  of 
20  coops  were  set  facing  the  east.  Why? 
Because  it’s  cool  early  in  the  morning, 
the  chick  is  out  with  the  first  streak  of 
dawn,  and  the  morning  sun.  rising  far 
to  the  north  of  east,  soon  strikes  directly 
•mo  ms  mile  iioune.  and  he  gets  the  sun’s 
heat  when  he  needs  it.  Take  a  row  of 
coops  facing  the  south  ;  the  morning  sun 
strikes  the  back  of  those  coons,  the  chick 
is  in  the  shade,  and  not  until  10  o’clock 
or  after  does  the  sun  strike  the  front  of 
these  houses  and  in  the  midday  heat  the 
panting  hen  has  no  shade  or  relief  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  hot  sun.  while  with 
the  coops  facing  east  the  hen  is  comforta¬ 
ble  in  the  shade. 

Moving  the  Chicks.— After  most  of 
the  hens  had  weaned  the  chicks  and  be¬ 
gun  to  lay  the  chicks  were  moved  into 
the  corn  lot,  300  ft.  long  by  180  wide.  A 
strip  30  ft.  wide  by  300  long  was  sown 
thickly  with  oats  and  cultivated  in ;  on 
the  rest  of  the  lot  corn  was  growing.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  educated  on  oats,  the  chicks  did 
not  bother  the  young  corn  to  any  extent. 
A  row  of  houses  3x4  ft.  were  along  the 
north  side  of  that  30-ft.  strip,  and  the 
chicks  ran  in  the  corn  all  Summer,  the 
corn  forming  both  shade  and  shelter  from 
hawks.  In  four  years  the  chicks  had 
practically  denuded  the  ground  of  weeds. 
There  were  about  400  chicks  in  that  lot, 
remaining  there  until  time  to  be  put  into 
Winter  quarters. 

Corn  and  Chicks.— Yes.  they  do  some 
damage  to  the  corn,  stripping  the  under 
part  of  tin*  husk  off  and  eating  two  or 
three  rows  of  the  under  part  of  the  ear. 
But  the  fifth  year  I  raised  165  bushels 
of  ears.  113  of  shelled  corn,  on  that  lot. 
and.  all  the  cultivation  it  had  was  the 
cultivator  run  through  it  both  ways  twice. 
No  hoeing  whatever  on  the  main  part  of 
the  lot:  on  the  south  side,  furthest  from 
the  chicks.  I  had  a  strip  of  potatoes  the 
previous  year  and  that  had  to  be  hoed.  I 
think  10  bushels  would  cover  all  the  dam¬ 
age  the  fowls  did  to  the  corn.  Foxes 
bothered,  so  I  plowed  a  deep  furrow 
around  the  lot,  set  posts  at  the  edge  of 
the  furrow  and  put  up  a  six-foot  poultrv- 
wire  fence  around  it.  letting  the  wire 
down  into  the  furrow,  and  filling  it  so 
thev  could  not  dig  under. 

Connecticut.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Farm  Flocks  Are  Improving 
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Jht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 


UIVE  GROW  XjAY 

KERR’S  C  hicks  for  1921  are  of  the  same  high  quality  that  have  given  such  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  to  thousands  of  poultrymen  in  past  years. 

COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS  and  buy  your  chicks  from  the  LARGEST  EASTERN 
PRODUCER.  We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Deal  with  KERR  the  established  producer 
and  be  safe. 

KERR’S  breeding  flocks  have  the  benefit  of  free  farm  range.  They  are  selected  from 
pure-bred  flocks  of  breeders.  This  means  big,  healthy,  husky  chicks  that  grow  and  pay. 

KERR’S  Chicks  are  the  finest  moderate  priced  chicks  in  America. 

THOUSANDS  READY  EVERY  TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY 

$20.00  per  1  OO  $  1  0.00  per  50  $5.50per25 


l 


$25.00  per  lOO 


$  1  2.50  per  50 


$7.00  per  25 


White  Leghorns  ) 

Black  Leghorns / 

Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
White  W yandottes  ) 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Buy  now  while  the  season  and  price  is  both  right 

Write  for  illustrated  circular 


THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


Box  O 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Box  O 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Baby  chicks,  turkeys,  pheasants,  etc  .  need 
a  natural  nourishing  food  tor  the  lirst  ten 
days.  Feed  them  I<\  1'.  C,  Chick  Manna. 
Watch  them  thrive  and  grow.  Jt  contains 
natural  elements  and  prevents  the  killing 
bowel  trouble  caused  by  pasty  mixtures 
and  grains  they  cannot  yet  digest  Endorsed 
by  successful  poultrymen  since  1854. 

Gel  it  from  your  dealer  or  write 
direct  to  us.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded. 

F.  P.  CASSEL’S  SON 
Box  501 
Lansdale,  Pa. 


Persistent  Laying  Leghorns 

Winning  Utility  Type  Big  White  Eggs 

At  Vineland’s  Utility  Shows  we  won  1919, 
Special  for  best  utility  malt — 19:20  Special  for 
best  females  in  largest  Utility  Class  ever 
shown,  winning  more  points  titan  any  other 
Vineland  Exhibitor.  Hatching  eggs  weighing 
28  oz.  pi  rdoz.  1.000  chicks  for  May  2d  delivery. 

JAMES  G.  RUGH  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  r&Si 

per  SB;  $20  per  100.  <1E0.  F.  Wit. 1. 1  till  SOX,  Flanders,  V  J. 

RC.  BE.  LEGHORI1  EGGS.  $1.50— Ifl:  $8—100. 
•  Mrs.  CLAUDIA  BETTS,  Hillsdale,  Michigan 

S.  C.  COLDEN  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Winter  Layers.  15  Eggs,  $2;  100  Eggs,  $10. 

F.  0.  I.OUUOI'F,  K  I)  S,  Bartlesville.  Ohio 

LIGHT  BRAHMA-S 

Free  ratine  mammoth  stock.  Perleutly  marked.  1  ersis* 
tent  Winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  13;  $10  per  hundred. 

IVI.  G.  MARCY  -  Falls  Village,  Conn. 

EGGS-WHITF  ROCKS  CHICKS 

Eg irs  from  highest  \  ality  pedigreed  stock.  $#  per  l. 
Bahv  chicks,  32c  each.  (Jet  your  order  m  early.  Circular 
ready.  THEO.  L.  POOLF..  ?  v 


OVER 

300-Egg  Champions 

“I  laid  304 
eggs  per  year” 
—LADY  VICTORY 

“I  am  the  S.C.W.  Leghorn  that 
won  First  Prize,  191 7-18  Amer¬ 
ican  KgK-Layiflg  Contest,  de¬ 
feating  750  layers,  all  breeds. ” 

And  in  tlio  191 8-19  American 
Content  we  followed  right  up 
with  First  Prize  Hen,  Keystsne 
Maid— 306  Eggs.  Over  300-egg 
layers  in  two  successive  years  by 
Official  Records — the  only  farm 
that  has  done  it! 

SUPERIORITY  PROVED — 1920 

s.  C.  W.  Lejrhor::,  Lady  Snow,  defeated  all  breeds,  N.  A.  Int. 
Contest,  19 1 9-20.lSame  contest,  our  lied,  “Red  Rose,”  led  all 
Iteds  and  Was  third  individual,  all  breeds.  In  1919-20  Amer¬ 
ican  Contest,  our  Leghorn  and  Wyandotte  pens  defeated  all 
pens  of  tHe.se  breeds.  Note  victories  cover  all  our  three 
breeds— S.C.W.  LEGHORNS.  WH.  WYANDOTTES,  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 
More ckk*— more  profits—  w i  i  h 
our  Certified  Con  test  Winning 
strain.  Get  your  orders  in  at 
once  for 

HATCHING  EGGS 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

— supply  is  limited. 

Send  for  ‘‘the  fcitorj  of  tlie  300>Kgg 
Hen.”  Pi  ice  10c — deducted  from 
lirst  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HATCHING  EGGS 

8.  C.  It.  Leghorn  . #1.30  per  15  #»i.50  per  100 

gheppard’a  8.  C  Ancona  1.50  per  15  ~-5<l  I*er  1J* 

8.  C.  <•  olden  ('umpluea.  .2.50  per  15  4.75  per  BO 

II A  It  01.14  \V.  NICHOLS  PENN  VAN.  N.  Y 


ANCONAS  PAY 


—and  ril  prov 
book.  They  pi 
eggs  even  iu 

I 

% 


I 


e  it  to  you  in  my  100-page  chicken 
ay  because  of  producing  big,  white 
keenest  winter  day-.  They  pay  by 
starting  to  lay  early— and  working 
late.  There  isn’t  a  lazy  streak  in  a 
single  “Famous”  Ancona.  T  li  e  y 
work  hard  for  you  and  eat  less  than 
most  birds.  Big  catalog  free  if  you 
write  letter  or  postal. 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD, 

Box  504,  Berea,  Ohio 
President  International  Ancona  Club 


TOULOUSE  EMBDEN  CHINA  GOOSE  EGGS 

50c  Pekin  Ruuuers,  Muscovy  duck  eggs  ltle.  Gos¬ 
lings.  ducklings.  Barred  White  Hocks,  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  Brahmas,  setting  #1.50,  100  -#!L  <><». 

Chix.  eight-week  pullets. 

S.  JVI  HALL  WASHINGTON,  PA.,  K.  1 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  ONLY 

Eggs  Setting  SJJ.OO;  50  *6.00;  100  $10.00. 

HAYSTACK  MT.  FARM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


Bourbon  Ked  Turkey  Eggs.  Prize  egg-record  (look. 
FLONA  HORNING  -  Owego,  New  Yoke 


SC  I)  I  I )  I?  IYC  5  “  Certified  ”  hens  in  Cornell 
•  I\*  I.  I\LDu  Advanced  Registry  Test  win 

1st  uen,  3rd  and  16th  hens  for  1st  two  mos.  of  test.  Eggs 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  1.  ARTHUR  SHELDON,  R.  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Sale  of  hundred  Laying  Pullets  and  Yearlings 

Nice  stock,  at  $0.-5  and  up.  FOREST  FARM,  llnekuway,  X.  J. 


£XHIBITfON  BLUE  ANDALUSIANS,  Eggs  for  hatching  a 


specialty 


H.  F  DIEFENBACH,  Silver  Creek,  N  Y. 


PUKE  MBY  C|J[CKS 


STOCKTON  HATCHERY’S  bred 

APRIL  5th,  6th,  12th,  13th,  19th,  20th  Deliveries  at  Special  Prices 

If  you  want  purebred,  hearth  clin  ks  that  will  develop  rapidly;  if  you  want  early  broilers;  if  you  want 
choice  Fall  pullets  that  will  develop  into  w.-rly  heavy  layers,  now  is  the  tune  to  buy  Stockton  Hatchery  clucks. 

S  C  WHITE  I.I.GHORNS-1)  W.  Young  and  Barron  Strains . 

BARRED  ROCKS— Thompson’s  Matings...  . . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Thoinpkins  Strains . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Dusten  *  Lisliel . 

ANCONAS— (Shepherd's)  BL.  MINORCAS . 

TERMS — cash  with  order  for  prompt  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

shipped  prepaid.  Write  for  special  puces  1000  or  more. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Em  inert  R.  Wilson,  Prop.,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

$19.00 

$10.00 

$5.50 

21.00 

11.00 

6  00 

21.00 

11.00 

6.00 

24.00 

12.00 

6.50 

29.00 

15.00 

8.00 

All  chicks 


MAGIC  BROODER 

Self-Regulating,  Efficient  and  High  Grade  Throughout 

Built  with  top  and  bottom  draft;  gas  proof  chamber; 
rocker  grate;  improved  thermostats.  Will  brood 
strong,  vigorous  chicks.  OUR  GUARANTEE: 

Will  refund  money  in  30  days  if  brooder  does  not  do  all  we 
claim.  Write  for  Free  catalogue  describing  the  Magic 
Brooder.  Live  agents  wanted  in  territory  not  taken. 

Address,  UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Four  Popular  Breeds 

BABY  CHICKS 


Per  1  OO  Per  50  Per  25 


S.C.W. Leghorns  $19.00  $10.00  $5.25 
B.  Plymouth  Rocks  21.00  10.50  5.75 
Rhode  Island  Reds  21.00  10.50  5.75 
White  Wyandottes  23.00  12.00  6.50 

Delivery  Guaranteed  and  Postpaid 
Send  for  FREE  Circular 

The  Hubert  Hatchery 

Stockton,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  World's  Largest  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Delivered  at  your  door, 
anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post 
charges. 

Three  Million  for  1921 

Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Smith's  standtrii  Buff  Leghorn*  Black  Minoi-as 
( Copvnvhtfd )  White  Leghorns  Ancona* 

Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Orpingtons 
Buff  Leghorns  Assorted 
Write  nearest  address  today  for  catalog— fret. 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Boston.  Mass., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Chicago,  III., 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 


Dept.  59, 
Dept.  59. 
Dept.  59. 
Dept.  59. 
Dept.  59, 


1959  W.  74th  Street 
154  Friend  Street 
833  Locust  Street 
427  So.  Dearborn  St. 
816  Pine  Street 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


BABY  CHICKS 

Delivered  to  your  door  by  prepaid  parcel 
post.  Good  service,  high  quality  and  moderate 
prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  circular 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

B  A.  B  Y  CHICKS 
From  selected  stock.  Trap-nested  past  5  years. 
Males  bred  from  imported  Barron  stock  with 
records  of  270-282.  $25  per  XOi)  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  week  of  May  9th.  $20  per  ICO  thereafter.  Send 
for  list  of  matings  and  prices. 

A.  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  New  York 

ANDERSON’S  Fancy  Rose  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Blue  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
CLIFFORD  E.  ANDERSON,  Mooresvitte,  Indiana 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds 

for  eggs  and  color,  15  for  $2.25;  100— $12.  Chix,  100 — $26? 
parcel  post  prepaid.  NEI.IJE  BUSSELL,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

Enr  Colo  Eggs  and  Stock,  White  Leghorns. 
rOI  oale  ALEX.  Davidson  -  G lex  Campbell,  Pa. 

Ifl  wootPnllolo  Bullets.  Thoroughbred  Hogan  test 
I  U-WeBK  T  U  I  IBIS  stock.  FORI-.ST  FARM.  Roekaway,  5i.  J. 

HATCHING  EGGS.  Trap-nested  White  Leghorns,  $3  per  15;  $15 
per  100.  Chicks,  30c  each.  RICHARD  ALLEN,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Pure  Bred  Hatching  Eggs 

per  13;  #14  per  100.  SAMl’EL  T.  EltY,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

/"<  flirt  170  Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds.  12cts. 

I  f||l  IV  A  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free  w  A  LAUVER.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS, 

W.  WYANDOTTES,  I!  A  R  It  E  D 
ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS.  S.  C.W.  AND 
BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cat.  free. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Chicks,  Eggs 


it 


Cheep!  Cheep!  Cheep!” 

“  We'll  pay  big  interest  on  money  invested,"  say  the 

Heme  Quality  Chicks  TVIS'ia 

“BABY  CHIX” 

Any  quantity.  Ail  the  leading  varieties.  Also  Mam¬ 
moth  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Trim mal's  Poul¬ 
try  Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St..  Rochester,  N.Y. 

M  nv  r’HIV  10.000  PER  WEEK 

Y  L  E  A  D  I  N  G  VARIETIES 

•**••■-*  ■■■  Write  for  price  list  and 

order  blank.  Tins  Spencer  Hatchery,  Spencer,  Ohio 

DnKxt  dPhirtlrc  KulP  strain.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Daily  CIllfKo  at  SHI  per  100.  Parcel  Post  paid. 

FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 

HUMMER’S  Kamous  CHICKS 

Rocks, Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona,  Minorca 
Illustrated  Circular.  E.  R.  HUMMER  1  CD..  Frenchtown,  .N.  J. 

Sn  |  - _L  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

•  u.  Brown  Leghorns  252-278  strain.  Eggs,  15— $2;  so 

—$3.75  :  50— $5:  100— $9.  prepaid.  Mist ».  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  0. 

BBOOKSTDE  FARM 

Nelson,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  Reduced 


BABY  CHIXS 

at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White, 
Brown  Leghorns.  Write  for  pamphlet— Free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  M.  SANKET,  Prop.  MoAllaterville,  Pa. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants.  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  ali  kinds  of  birds  and  an  mills, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalise.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 

Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  fii"“iuirn 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  F.  II.  ANhF.KSON,  Mooresvillc,  lad. 

“CoIlegeQueen’s”  Record  pen  now  leading. 

Setting  eggs  for  sale.  Day  old  chicks  for  sale. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT 


■  leading. 
Kridgeton,  R.  I. 


Bal3y  Cliiclis 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.  Send  for  circular.  II.  Fialier.  Milford.  N.  J. 

Gold  back  mammoth  bronze  turkeys. 

None  better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THOMAS  RE1LY,  Chiltonville.  Plymouth.  Mass. 

r:_ .  D-.-j.  Poultry. Turkeys, Geese,  Ducks, Guineas 
rllie  Dreeus  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  F  ARM,  Telford.  Pa 


April  2,  1921 

George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  for  May  Delivery 

May  Hit.  $30  per  UK):  May  11th,  .$28;  May 
18th.  $26;  May  25th,  $24;  if  ordered  now.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  April  chicks  all  sold  that 
I  could  promise  for  sure.  Customers  report 
raising  practically  all  of  my  chicks,  while  losing 
half  of  other  chicks. 

These  chicks  are  from  stock  produced  in  my 
pedigree  matings  of  a  few  best  individuals  with 
best  pedigrees;  great  Winter  layers. 

My  pen  in  the  New  York  State  contest  is  still 
leading  the  entire  contest  and  won  the  ribbon  for 
highest  production  in  December  and  January. 

Last  year  my  pen  in  the  New  Jersey  contest 
was  second  pen  of  the  entire  contest  for  the  six 
coldest  months  and  13th  for  the  year.  My  pett 
in  the  Connecticut  contest  was  ttiird  for  the  six 
coldest  months  and  tenth  for  the  year.  Send  $5 
per  100;  balance  C.  O.  I),  bv  parcel  post. 
GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R25,  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds 

I  am  booking  orders  for  April  and  May.  15  years 
shipper  of  day-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  chicks  shipped  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

Hatch  every  week.  Write  tor  prices  and  free  circular. 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  strain.  Bred  to  lay.  Chicks  and  Hatching:  eggs  for 
Sale.  Circular  t  ree.  HUGH  PATTERSON,  R.  F  0.  No  1.  Clayton.  N.I 


White  Chinese  Geese 

Eggs.  40c  each.  4).  BARKY,  Otisville,  N.Y. 


Fnr  Pannno  raise  Jersey  Black  Giants  (yellow  skin.)  The 
I  Ul  Udpullo  most  popular  breed  in  America  today. 
Hatching  eggs.  T.  II.  Mettlcr,  East  Mill-tone,  N.  j. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS  (K*7*r 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PEASANTRY.  Fpecnk,  L.  I  .  N.Y. 


BUCK’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Largest  winners  in  Hock  family  at  Vineland  Inter¬ 
national  laying  and  breeding  contest.  Hatching 
eggs  from  selected  old  hens,  mated  to  Vineland 
cockerels,  $4  per  15;  #>20  per  100.  From  fully  ma¬ 
tured  pullets,  $3  per  15;  $15,  100.  Nothing  sold 
but  what  I  raise  on  my  own  place.  NO  BABY  CHICKS, 

GARRET  W.  BUCK  -  COLTS  NECK.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  #>10  per  100. 
Unhatclied  eggs  duplicated  at  half  price.  Haby 
chicks,  $30  per  100.  Discount  on  large  quantities. 
ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


JS.  <U.  WHITE  3L.EGHORN8 

Large  egg  producers.  Free  farm  range.  Selected  breeder*. 
Healthy,  vigorous,  farm  flock.  American  strains.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  fine  success  this  season.  May  chicks.  $1*  hun¬ 
dred.  Egg,  $8.  Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 


GOLDEN  PENCILED  HAMBURGS 

Most  beautiful  of  all  fowls;  great  layers;  perfect 
pets;  very  choice  specimens;  first  premium  wher¬ 
ever  shown.  Trio,  SIO  EGGS,  per  15.  S2  50  from 
selected  matings.  F.  O.  B.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
WALLACE  ARMER  &  SON,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 

eggs  from  our  twenty  year  bred-for-laying  strain,  $2.50 
per  15,  delivered.  BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  heavy  laying  strains. 
We  also  do  custom  hatching. 


DAY-OLD 

CHICKS  HATHAWAY’S  .HATCHERY 

w,,,WI>Wa  Main  st  Toms  River  N  j 


Columbian  W yandottes  'Lug penal M.,°dn 

ison  Square,  Jan..  1921.  Exhibition  matings.  Eggs,  $5  per 
15,  prepaid.  S.  S.  NEWTON,  Ea.t  llluh  St.,  Hallatnn  Spa,  fi.  Y 


lGhu  UhipL-c  Strong,  healthy,  splendid  layers.  Sati»- 
l>dUj  Ya  IlILiVo^flcd  customers  come  year  alter  year. 
Order  early.  MOORE'S  POULTRY  FAlt.ll,  It.'  I).  5,  Salem,  OliU 


Barron  Leghorn  laying  pullets,  $2.85;  Yearlings,  $*. 
Hatching  eggs.  lOI,  BRITON  FARM,  It.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


S.C.BIackMinorca 

15— $2;  100— $8.  THOMAS  E. 


Great  layers.  Cockerels,  $4 
and  $5  ;  Hens,  $3.50.  Eggs, 
FBEKSOI.F.  Carrollton,  Ohi« 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

Imported  direct.  Records 262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin.  N.V. 


H  ATCHING  EGGS  Quality  Strain, 

S,  C.  Black  Minorcas,  $1.75  per  sitting,  by  Express  only 
QUALITY  THI  CK  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  N.Y.  Hox  U5 


Ruff  Dart  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
DUT T  nOCK  field  -  Somers,  Conn. 

Hatching  eggs  from  our  English  s.  c  w  leghorns 

will  INCREASE  your  PRODUCTION.  Order  NOW 
Circle  View  Poultry  Farms,  Solebury,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Leghorns.  Rose  Comb 
R.  I.  Reds.  Sheppard  strain  Anco- 
nas.  May  and  June  delivery.  Rea 
sonable.  Order  now.  Shore  Poultry  Farm,  18th  Ave  ,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


HATCHING  EGGS.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs,  $1  perdoz.  Day- 
old  chicks,  $28  per  100.  Devonshire  Farms,  Washingtonville,  N  Y 


HATCHING  EGGS.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Order  NOW 
E.  C.  FltA, UPTON  -  SOLKBURY,  BUCKS  CO.,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN S!pariVd^: 

ery,  $*•£(>  per  100,  post  paid.  All  chix  are  from  choice  di 
recti). W,  Young  strain  stock.  II.  N.CONNEK,  Stockton,  N.  J 


CHICKS  33  A  R  R  E  D  ROCKS 

direct  from  Parks  pedigreed  lines  and  large  dark  S 
C.  Reds,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Some  trap  nested 
High  egg- record  males  used.  Postage  paid.  Chicks. 
25c.  100%  live  guaranteed.  Eggs.  I  5c  each. 

DISQUE  POULTRY  FARM  -  So  Oil  City.  Pa 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Regal-Dorcas  stock  direct.  Eggs 
Grand  matings.  $1.75—15:  $9—100.  R  Hill,  Seneca  Falls.  N  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  egg  production  for  13  years.  Egors,  $10  and  day 
old  chicks  $23  per  luO.  From  selected  hens  only. 
FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chick  Hatching  Eggs  * o /ifiiE rg ey p*. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 

My  Rocks  won  this  season  on  11  entries  16  lirst,  12  second, 
6  third,  5  fourth  and  1  flflh  prizes.  Baby  Chix.  April 
delivery.  40c  and  80c  each.  Eggs  #3  and  $7  50  per  15, 
postpaid.  H  N  CONNER,  Stockton.  N.  .1. 


White  Minorca  Pullets  b .*  t!  1  k  e l L n  £e o, 
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Ordinary  care  plus  H-O 
Steam-Cooked  Chick 
Feed  will  raise  every 
normal  chick. 

You  need  not  lose  a 
single  chick  because  of 
indigestion,  raw  or  sour 
feed. 

II  A  STEAM-COOKED 

irU  CHICK  FEED 

is  a  scientific  combination  of 
sweet,  wholesome  grains.  These 
grains  are  cracked  to  pin-point 
fineness  and  steam-cooked  by 
our  exclusive  process.  Steam¬ 
cooking  makes  this  feed  di¬ 
gestible  for  the  feeblest  chick. 
They  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
nourishment  in  the  grains. 

Read  What  Successful  Breeders  Say 

Sunny  Vale  Poultry  Farm 
Seelyville,  Pa.,  Nov.  29,  1920 
1  have  used  H-O  STL A  M-COOKED 
CHICK  FEED  frr  young  chicks  for 
several  years  with  the  best  possible 
results. 

Last  season  I  raised  about  2,000 
chicks.  I  had  broilers  weighing 
two  pounds  each  when  two  months 
old,  and  red  pullets  were  laying 
at  five  months  old.  At  present, 
November  29,  we  are  getting 
nearly  50%  egg  production  from 
the  pullets.  I  give  credit  to  H-O 
STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED 
in  getting  them  started  right. 

(Signed)  H.  A.  Robinson,  Prop. 

H-O  STEAM- 
COOKED 
CHICK  FEED 

is  packed  in 
handy  five- 
pound  packages 
durable,  space¬ 
saving  and  just 
the  right  size  to 
feed.  Also  put 
up  in  the  usual 
size  bags,  100, 

50, 25  and  10  lbs. 

Insist  that  your  dealer  give  you  H-O 
STEAM -COOKED  CHICK  FEED 

and  get  the  profits  from  live  chicks. 

Write  for  free  sample,  prices 
and  descriptive  folder 

The  H-O  Cereal  Co.,  Inc. 

Feed  Department  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Office 
J.  J.  Campbell,  Mgr.,  P.  O.  Drawer,  1436 


$|C95Buys  140-Egg  Champion  I 

■  3  Belle  City  Incubator  | 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

*9.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot- 
Water  Brood.r,  Or  both  tor  only  IL  W 

Express  Prepaid  ■  io«.r 

East  of  Rockies  and  I  871,0001 
allowed  to  points  West,  tlaere 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share  In 


my  $1,000  In  Prizes,  or  write  for 
Fraa  Book.  “Hatching  Facts.'*  It 
tells  everythin?.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  Racine.  Wis. 
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EGG 

CHICK/ 


Incubator  covered  with 
asbestos  and  galvanized 

I  iron;  triple  walls.cop- 

per  tank.nursery  .egg  tester, ther¬ 
mometer.  38  dap' trial — money  back 
if  not  O.K.  Write  for  FREE  catalog. 

Ironclad  Incubator  Co.  Box89 


Both 

for 


19 


Racine.Wia.l 


Certified  comb  White  Leghorns 

We  have  :i  pen  of  170  certified  yearling  hens,  mated 
to  eight  certified  males,  from  which  we  offer  eggs 
at  $25  per  hundred,  chicks  at  $45  per  hundred. 
Also  a  pen  of  170  yearling  Leghorn  hens,  not  certi¬ 
fied,  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  $12  per  hundred, 
chicks  at  $25  per  hundred.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  20  years.  While  we  carryover  1,000  pullets 
we  do  not  breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights. 
‘•V*  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L.  J.  Weed 
&  Son,  Proprietors,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Remarkable  Results  from  Artificial 
Lighting 

Across  the  common  from  me  lives  a 
young  man  who  keeps  about  500  White 
Leghorns;  400  pullets  hatched  in  March 
began  laying  in  August,  and  laid  well 
until  December,  when  the  number  of  eggs 
dropped  to  less  than  100  a  day,  and  a 
neck  molt  began.  He  was  feeding  freeh 
meat  (horse  meat),  with  the  usual  mash 
and  grains.  He  had  been  putting  in  an 
electric  lighting  plant  for  his  house  and 
the  poultry.  Some  of  the  hens  would 
stay  and  pick  at  that  meat  when  it  was 
too  dark  for  them  to  see.  Driving  them 
away  from  the  meat  until  they  had  lost 
sense  of  direction,  they  would  then  go 
toward  the  roosts,  the  sense  of  hearing 
showing  them  where  the  other  birds  were. 
He  put  on  the  electric  light,  and  in  two 
weeks  the  egg  production  had  doubled. 
He  ran  the  light,  nights  only;  not  in  the 
morning.  The  light  was  run  until  10, 
after  a  while  until  11,  and  for  a  time 
until  midnight.  In  three  weeks  from  the 
time  the  light  was  put  in  the  actual  in¬ 
crease  was  200  eggs  a  day  from  the  400 
pullets,  and  a  special  pen  of  100  selected 
pullets  was  yielding  SO  per  cent.  That 
pullets  was  yielding  80  per  cent. 

Some  singular  things  developed  in  the 
feeding.  It  was  found  that  it  Avould  not 
do  to  feed  the  hard  grains  until  you  were 
ready  for  them  to  go  to  roost.  When 
they  had  filled  their  crops  with  the  hard 
grains  they  were  ready  to  go  on  the  roosts, 
but  by  withholding  that  they  could  be 
kept  on  the  ground,  or  floor,  picking  at 
the  meat,  eating  dry  mash,  scratching  for 
grains,*  until  midnight.  The  molting 
stopped.  Naturally  one  would  think  that 
with  this  excessive  egg  production  all 
Winter  the  fertility  of  the  eggs  in  Spring 
would  he  low,  hut  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
not.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  eggs 
from  that  pen  of  100  pullets  that  began 
laying  last  August  tested  out  four  infer¬ 
tile  and  five  dead  germs,  at  the  tenth  day 
after  they  were  put  in  the  incubator. 

Some  of  his  hens  are  seven  years  old, 
and  still  profitable.  One  hen,  his  263-egg 
hen,  as  he  calls  her,  and  from  which  most 
of  his  males  are  bred,  has  proved  exceed¬ 
ingly  fertile. 

Howard  says :  “When  I  put  17  of  her 
eggs  in  an  incubator,  I  not  only  expect 
to  get  17  chicks,  but  I  get  them  every 
time.  Seventeen  is  the  most  I  can  set 
of  her  eggs.  The  first  egg  will  then  be 
18  or  20  days  old,  but  by  carefully  turn¬ 
ing  them  every  day  and  keeping  them  in 
a  cool  place,  every  egg  hatches,  and  the 
chick  lives.” 

Even  this  astonishing  record  as  to  egg 
production  was  beaten  by  one  of  the 
neighbors,  but  it  was  by  a‘ small  flock  of 
18  R.  I.  Reds.  He  put  lanterns  in  his 
henhouse,  and  lighted  both  ends  of  the  day. 
He  reached  a  production  of  16  eggs  on 
several  occasions  from  the  18  birds.  That 
is  close  to  00  per  cent.  I  have  a  letter 
from  Tom  Barron,  in  which  he  says  he 
is  coming  over  here  this  year,  and  will 
surely  come  and  see  me.  His  letter  does 
not  say  anything  about  artificial  lighting 
of  poultry  houses.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Thin-shelled  Eggs;  Ration  for  Ducks 

I  have  20  S.  C.  R.  I.  It.  pullets  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  10  months  old  ;  five  are 
laying.  When  they  began  to  lay  the 
shells  of  these  eggs  were  strong.  Now 
they  are  weaker,  and  one  pullet  lays  them 
without  shells.  I  feed  two  quarts  of 
scratch  grain  daily  (several  kinds  of  grain 
mixed).  I  boil  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots, 
cabbage,  drain  the  water  off,  mix  enough 
mash  with  it  to.  make  it  dry  and  crumbly. 
This  they  have  in  a  hopper  before  them  at 
all  times.  The  mash  is  composed  of  equal 
parts  in  weight  of  cornmeal,  ground  oats, 
wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran  and  beef 
scrap.  The  scratch  grain,  grit  and  shells 
are  thrown  into  the  litter  of  straw  two 
inches  deep  to  keep  them .busy.  I  have 
not  let  them  out  in  the  run  since  Decem¬ 
ber  1  ;  have  a  fairly  warm  house  for  them. 
Will  you  advise  we  what  to  do  to  get 
hard  shells,  and  can  I  give  them  better 
rations?  Also  how  should  I  feed  and  care 
for  laying  ducks?  Can  they  be  let  in  the 
run  outside  all  Winter  during  day? 

Connecticut.  j.  h.  c. 

These  pullets  are  evidently  not  getting 
enough  shall-making  material  in  their  ra¬ 
tion,  though  sometimes  fowls  lay  soft- 
shelled  eggs  while  having  oyster  shell, 
etc.,  constantly  before  them.  The  boiled 
vegetables  used  are  probably  eaten  in  too 
large  a  proportion,  displacing  the  grain 
needed.  By  cutting  out  the  vegetables, 
keeping  the  oyster  shell  constantly  be¬ 
fore  the  pullets  in  open  box  or  hopper 
and  giving  a  little  clover  hay  daily,  if  you 
have  it,  you  will  probably  correct  the  con¬ 
dition  complained  of. 

Rankin’s  “Duck  Culture”  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  for  a  ration  for  laying 
ducks :  Equal  parts  of  wheat  bran  "and 
cornmeal.  to  which  is  added  one-tenth 
part  beef  scrap,  one-fifth  part  low  grade 
flour  (red  dog),  one-tenth  part  boiled  po¬ 
tatoes  or  turnips  and  15  pounds  to  the 
hundred  of  clover  rowen.  green  rye  or 
cabbage,  chopped  fine.  Three  pounds  of 
grit  to  the  hundred  are  also  added.  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  ducks  that 
will  enable  me  to  advise  as  to  letting 
them  run  during  the  cold  weather,  but 
such  freedom  would  not  injure  hens,  un¬ 
less  they  were  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  I 
presume  that  mature  ducks  are  at  least 
equally  hardy.  M.  b.  d. 


---a.  =.?.;■ 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 

Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  < 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


cost  ' 


outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dcaler’3 
profit?-  Ask  for  Book 
No.lW 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THB  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

423-473  PikB  s'-.  Cincinnati.  0. 


I 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

Again  the  sensation  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den;  the  world’s  greatest  poultry  show.  The 
giant  of  poultrydom.  If  given  free  range  will 
find  the  larger  part  of  it’s  own  living.  For  de¬ 
scriptive  f  old  er  and  pri  ce  list  on  hatching  eggs, 
write  MARCY  FARMS,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  IJen.) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  and 
lay  more  and  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 
circular.  Dexter?.  Ipham,  R.  F.o.  No.  2.  Kelmnr,  N.  J. 


Sb  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

bred  from  two  and  three-year-old  trapnested 
birds.  Orders  booked  to  the  15th  of  April.  Will 
book  deliveries  from  April  15th  till  June. 

PINE  GROVE  POULTRY  PARM.  Center  Moriches.  N.Y. 

H.  BERNSTEIN,  Prop. 


Barron  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

My  egg-a-day  fine  is  America’s  heaviest  flock  aver¬ 
age  layers.  Now  booking  baby  chick  orders  for 
spring  delivery  from  pedigreed  males  of  265-282  rec¬ 
ords.  Circular  free.  Wm.  D.  Seidel,  Strawberry  Ridue,  Pa. 


Hate  h  i  ng 

Barron’s  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  $9  per  lOO 

Shepperd’s  S.  C.  Anconas  _  11  per  lOO 

Baby  chicks  and  stock  for  sale. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM,  H.  Gold,  Supt.,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Hatching  ESggS 

From  Heavy  Egg-Laying  Strain.  2-yr.-old  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Hens,  mated  with  cockerels  bred  from  prize¬ 
winning  stock  in  “  Storrs  ”  1920  contest.  *12  per  Hun¬ 
dred;  15c  each  in  lots  less  than  100. 

LOCUST  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM,  Moriches.  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs-“  Regals  ” 

From  selected,  vigorous,  farm-range  breeders  of  Mr. 
JohnS.  Martin’s  best.  15— $3.  50— $7.  100— $12.  Fifty 
cents  less  than  above  prices  if  the  remittance,  in  what¬ 
ever  form  is  most  convenient,  is  mailed  in  a  registered 
letter.  L.  O.  QUIGLEY,  Box  246,  Florida,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  in  30  days.  $5  per  15.  0.  G.  L.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites 


Eggs,  15c  each.  JOHN  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.Y. 


Chicks; 


TIFFANY’S  Superior 


j  Wyandottes.Reds,  Rocks,  I 
Leghorns,  Anconas, Pekin,*  _ 

Rouen  and  Runner.  Alilliain  Poultry  Firm.  R.  34.  Pboenixville,  Pi. 


Ducklings 


P 


AROEE’S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


RIIAIIC  EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

WHV pardEE'S  PEKINS,  ISLIP,  N.Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


20  Years  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 
Carl.  M.  Scarborough,  Manager 


For  Sale-Bred-to-Lay  White  Rocks 

Day-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  260-egg 
strain.  White,  large  standard  birds.  Also  one  pen 
of  Breeders.  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 


Fishel’s  White  Rocks 

best  in  the  world.  Hatching  eggs  from  the  best  matings, 
$2  per  15;  $12  per  100.  ISO.  M.  KLINE,  Manassas,  Virginia 


Rpfrpr  TTtilitv  BABY  chickens 

DCllCI  Ulllliy  HATCHING  EGGS 
It.  ROCKS  S.C.R.I.  REDS  S.  C.  ANCONAS 

Chickens  30c  up,  prepaid.  Mating  list  free. 

HILLSIDE  FARM  -  So.  Easton,  Mass. 

Coi.E  &  Stuart  Builders  of  BETTER  UTILITY 


R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Egg*  for  hatching,  $8  per  100;  $1.75  per  15.  Vigorous 
stock;  free  range.  B.  II.  OWEN,  Rhlnebeck,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Bred  to  Lay  and  Win.  Hatching  EgKS,  $3.  $4  and  $5  per 
15.  Mrs.  FROST  LAYTON,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York 


WHY  THE  WORRIES  OF  BROODING? 

Buy  direct  from  Breeder.  8  to  12-wks.  squab  pul¬ 
lets,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Late  April  and  May 
delivery.  Get  the  early  eggs.  Writeforpric.es. 

E.  II.  WENE  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


II  atchiug  £1  g  g  s 

from  pure-bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Ten  Dollars  a  hundred. 

Baby  chicks.  Twenty-live  Dollars  a  hundred. 
Sumnierflcld  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Washington,  N.  J. 


Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B  Minorcns,  B.  Rocks,  It  .1. 
Reds.  Lynn  A.  Munger,  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y. 


Brahma  Hatching  Eggs  ,rTock!est 

Every  bird  over  standard  weight  with  beautiful  mark¬ 
ings.  $5  for  15.  1.  T,.  KEI.I.Y,  Hempstead,  I,.  1.,  N.Y.  11.  V.  D.  1 


SINGLE  CONIB  ANCONAS 
Wonderful  Layers.  Sittings,  $2.50,  postpaid.  Cir.  Free. 

Lambert’s  Poultry  Farms,  Appouaug,  It.  I. 


SC.  Sheppard  Ancona  Cockerels,  eggs,  chicks,  331- 
•  egg  strain.  ED.  HOLLENBECK,  Miple  Shade  Farm,  Brteaparl,  N.Y. 


Grow  Hogs  and  Poultry 
on  Semflolid  Buttermilk 


TRADE  MARK 


Quick,  Economical  Growth  Means 
Less  Feed,  Less  Time,  More  Money 
Experienced  feeders  know  the  value  of  pure,  rich 
buttermilk.  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  is  fresh  creamery 
buttermilk  with  water  taken  out.  Averages  500  lbs. 
to  a  barrel  and  makes  1000  gallons  of  rich  butter¬ 
milk  feed.  All  you  do  is  add  water.  Ideal  to  mix 
and  use  in  combination  with  grain,  mash  and  other 
feed.  Also  acts  as  a  wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner . 
Keeps  stock  healthy  and  full  of  pep.  Nothing  better 
for  weanling  pigs  and  baby  chicks.  Write  TODAY  for 
free  sample  of  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  further  infor¬ 
mation  and  facts  about  Feeding  for  Profit. 


Consolidated  Products  Co.  I.  H.  Nester  &  Co. 

Dept.  2240  Dept.  2240,  No.  3  Chestnut  St. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  WIN 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place,  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks, 
1,052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  lien.  Total,  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES,  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


DAY-OLD  DUCKLINGS 

Famous  Indian  Runners  and  Mammoth  Pekins. 

CHICKS— Day-Old  and  2-3-wks.  Old 

from  superior  breeding  stock.  Silver  Laced  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  O.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  16c  up.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  N.Y. 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs,  Price  list  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  Art  Desk  Calendar  10c..  or  both  foi¬ 
ls  cents,  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


BigSturdy  Baby  Chicks 

Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Eglantine  W  hite  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  8.  C.  Reds.  Catalogue  free.  Chicks  Feb. 
15th  every  week.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  R.  J. 


Anconac  that  lay  and  win.  Fine  cockerels  and  a 
.TVllLUllaa  few  nice  breeding  pens.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Won  Third  Best  Laying  Pen,  all  breeds  competing,  Mor- 
risville,  N.  Y.,  1919-1920.  E.  V.  SIIELM IDINB,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


Uotnliinrr  Crrrro  Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  White  Wy- 
ndlbllingCggS  andottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $1.50  sett¬ 
ing;  $9  hundred.  J.  KUKJtT,  2165  li.  86th  St., Cleveland,  Ohio 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Anconas,  S.  C.  Beds.  Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred,  heavy  laying,  farm-raised  breeders. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ADRIAN  DeNEEK,  Sodui,  N.  Y. 


IB  a  r  red  IL o  clis 

Bred  to  lay.  Notice  our  Pen  No,  2,  Storrs  Contest. 
Eggs,  chicks,  cockerels.  Cornell  certified  stock. 
Circular.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


Choice  %c-  ?nd  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  winding 

stock.  Eggs  for  hatching.  0.  J.  SIIEI.HIIIINE,  Lorraine, .N.Y. 


S.  G  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

ning  strains,  $3.50  and  $5.00  for  15.  Stock  and  baby 
chicks.  THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CO.,  Fanwooil,  New  Jersey 


Hatching  Eggs 


Ringlet  Barred  Rocks. 

Roy  Hilts  Gouverneur,  X,  Y. 


Light  Brahma.  Hatching  eggs.  15— $2.50;  30— $4;  50 — 
$6;  100— $10.  ANNA  B.  CORWIN,  It.  No.  3,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


QnUinn’n  Blood  of  “College  Queen.”  Two  and  three 
ocIIingS  dollars.  Inez  Taylor,  Kelsey,  New  York 


Mottled  Anconas.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.30— 15;  $6 — 
100.  GEORGE  K.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.Y. 

Minnrnoo  s-  c-  B.  Chix,  28«  each,  $26  per  C,  prepaid. 

minorcas  Mrs.  L.  j.  MervlUe,  BUss,  A.  Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ISLAND  REDS 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layjLS  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  S18  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  800,  Phone  140 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

EGGS  for  HATCHING,  from  high-class  Utility 
stock  at  $3 per  15;  $8  per  50;  $15  per  100, or  from  All 
Star  exhibition  matings  containing  my  MADISON 

SQUARE  GARDEN  WINNERS.  E.  li.  UNDERHILL, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  “  Old  Orchard  Farm  ” 


ECKHART’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred-to-Lay.  Bred  to  Win.  Eggs  for  Hatching, 
and  Baby  Chicks  for  sale.  Write  for  prices 

C.  TV.  &  II.  J.  ECKHART,  Shohola,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


mixed,  $11;  Leg.,  $12  to  $15;  Bar. 
Rock  and  R.  I.  Red,  $16;  White 
Rock,  $16  to  $20.  May  delivery. 

MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Telford,  Pa. 


Seven  SonsColumbian  Wyandottes  shta°tc(?f1or 

ing  eggs.  Circular  free.  J.  J.  HARDING,  Albianl  Maine 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  hatching,  from  free  range 
fowl;  pure  English  cockerels.  100  Eggs,  $8:  50  Eggs, 
$4.50  No  Parcel  Post.  FRANK  M.  EDWARDS,  Water  Mill,  N.Y. 


Ilrtkvr  Vi  .  /-v It-  o  Our  17th  Season.  10  Varieties. 
DdUJI  LaIIIL.K.5  Exhibiting  and  Ut  ility  stock. 
Chicks  sent  Prepaid  at  Reasonable  Prices.  Cat.  Free. 

20th  CENTURY  IIATCHERY.  Box  11,  Ne.v  Wa.hington,  Ohio 


White  Plymouth  ROCKS 

OFFICIALLY  TRAP  NESTED 

My  WHITE  ROCKS  led  in  their  class  at  VINELAND  last 
year  and  ranked  2nd  among  all  the  heavy  breeds.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  this  same  strain  $3.50  for  15;  $10  for  50; 
$18  for  100  eggs.  Day-old  chicks,  oOo  each. 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN,  113  Leonard  St.,  Belmont,  Mass. 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS  Hatching  eggs 

forsale.  Winners  Storrscontest  1918-1919.  First  and  second 
pep  1919-1920.  Also  3  highest  hens,  282-281-273  eggs.  No 
chicks.  Jules  F«  FraneaiB)  W«*«thampton  Reach,  New  York 


S  ACRIFICE-Light  Brahmas  sw  S23J 

Woods  <fc  Felch  strain.  A  cock  and  cockerel,  ten  pul¬ 
lets,  four  yearlings.  Must  be  sold  before  April  10th.  $90 
for  the  lot,  worth  4150.  A.  E,  Newman,  Walden,  N.Y. 


Barron  Single  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  heavy-producing  hens,  sired  by  high  pedigreed 
cockerels,  $5  to  $8  per  bird,  6.  H.  WRAIGHT,  Wsit  Willington,  Cl.  , 
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7*t  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LLPOT  QUALffilCKS 


You’ll 


Hillpot  Chicks 


TRADE  MARK 


raise  your 

Read  that  letter  below.  It’s  a  strong  talk  on  the 
EGGability  of  Hillpot  Chicks — heavy  layers  be¬ 
cause  they’re  hatched  right,  from  Record  Layers, 


68  Hens  Average 
168  Eggs  Per  Year 

My  Hillpot  chicks 
began  to  lay  in 
November  and  in 
12  months  from 
that  date  laid  over- 
eleven  thousand 
eggs.  The  average 
per  hen  was  168 
eggs.  I  think  this 
was  very  good. 

Maris  Graves 


25  50  100 

W.  Leghorns. $5. 50  $10.00  $20.00 

Bl.  Leghorns.  5.50  10.00  20.00 

Br.  Leghorns.  5.50  10.00  20.00 

Barred  Rocks.  6.25  11.50  23.00 


25  50  100 

R.  I.  Reds.  .  .$6.76  $12.50  $25.00 
White  Rocks.  6.75  12.50  25.00 
W.  Wy'dot’s.  8.00  15.00  30.00 


SPECIAL  MATING 

50  100 


25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks. $8. 00  $15.00  $30.00 
R.  I.  Reds...  8.00  15.00  30.00 


Wh.  Leghorns,  2£ 

Pen  1 . $9.60  $18.00  $35.00 

Wh.  Leghorns, 

Pen  2 .  6.75  12.50  25.00 

Hatching  Dates  :  April  6,  13,  20,  27  and  May  4 

Order  now  right  from  this  advertisement 

Send  check  or  money  order — cannot  send  C.  O.  D. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  make  quick  deliveries.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  up  to  1200  miles.  Write 
for  free  book. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PROPERLY  HATCHED,  MATURE  EARLY,  LAY  HEAVILY 

Gibson  Chicks  are  sturdy  little  fellows  from  farm  range  stock  bred 
twenty  years  for  high  laying  and  they  do  lay  ‘My  pullets  out- 
laved  the  same  number  at  the  laying  contest”  writes  an  old  cus¬ 
tomer  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BREEDINC  STOCK  Prices  moderate  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write  for  it  NOW 

S.  C.  W  LEGHORNS  R  I  REDS.  B.  P  ROCKS 

G  F  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms  Box  100  CLYDE,  N.  Y 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Sires 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Illustrated  Circular 

MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.Y. 


j  Brookside  CHICKS  ] 

:  s.  C.  W,  Leghorns,  only  Barron  and  JHhrlun-  ; 

I  tine  strain.  3.000  chicks  every  week.  Chick  : 
■  booklet  free  with  every  order.  Get  my  low  j 
:  prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  I  guarantee  ; 

•  safe  delivery  and  pay  parcel  post  charges.  i 
!  circular  free.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  • 
I  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


— Vancrest  Poultry  Farm= 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  from  old  lions 
sol.  cted  for  size,  type  and  laying  qualities, 
mated  to  cockerels  obtained  from  one  of  the 
laying  contest  winners.  Strong  healthy  chicks 
that  will  develop  into  early  layers. 

Price  $20  per  100  for  March  and  April.  De¬ 
livered  free.  Send  for  circular. 

Frank  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  | 


300,000  CHICKS  FOR  1921 

The  best,  healthiest,  and  most  vigorous  chicks  ob¬ 
tainable,  hatched  in  one  of  the  finest,  best  equipp¬ 
ed,  and  most  sanitary  hatchery  in  the  State.  Key¬ 
stone  chicks  are  famous  for  their  EASY  TO  RAISE  AND 
QUICK  TO  GROW  qualities.  They  are  BRED  RIGHT 
HATCHED  RIGHT-SHIPPED  RIGHT  By  prepaid  parcel 
post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  C.  White  and  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns,  1 4cts  each.  Barred  Hocks  I  Bets 
each.  S.  Black  Minorcas,  lBcts.  Mixed  Broilers, 
12cts  each.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Our 
chicks  pleased  thousands  of  others  during  the  last 
eleven  years  anti  they  will  ploase  you.  Fine  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  sent  to  any  address  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  Richfield,  Pa. 


|>  «  |T  EREE  RANGE 

B  A  B  Y  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks,  Parcel  Post,  Pre¬ 


paid,  $23  per  100.  Hatching 
Eggs,  $12  per  100.  Custom 
Matching,  3c  per  egg.  Circu¬ 
lar  Free.  Phone,  Plainsboro  (-28 

MUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  11.  niANIHiEH,  Prop.  Monmouth  Jet.,  N,  J. 


Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  matings,  pedigtees  280-288 
eggs.  Our  second  importation.  F,GG S  SUPPLIED 
1'ltOMPTLY  from  these  and  other  matings  of  superior 
layers  at  reduced  prices.  Fertility  and  rate  arrival 
guaranteed.  Also  baby  chicks  for  May  Delivery.  White 
Leghorns  exclusively.  Write  for  price  list. 

K.  T.  EWING  '  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


The  Homestead  Farm 

Little  Britain,  N.  Y,.  offers  for  immediate  sale 

25  S.C.W.  LEGHORN  ‘SSKS 
PRICE  _ $5  EACH 

Stone’s  F  "  White  Leghorns 

Heigh*  C  .tion  in  size,  vigor  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  „lie  -t  Leghorn  pen  record  in  Cornell 

Advanced  “Registry  Test  of  1920.  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  ELMER  R.  STONE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


___  _  _  T  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our  quick 

Ilf  /II  THY  maturing,  high  laving  S.  C.  W.  I.cg- 
llLirali  Jl  II  I  horns,  raised  on  unrestricted  range. 
--  —  Value.  Dependability.  Booklet  free. 

I  H  1  V  K  J  Poultry  Plant,  MURE!,  LOOKS  FARMS 


EVERLAY 


Brown 

_  _ _ _  I  Leghorns 

Vorld  Record  Layers  American  l'.gg  Con 
oat.  Leading  winners.  New  York,  Chicago, 
tardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock¬ 
ings— Chicks.  Catalog  free. 

VERLAY  FARM,  Box  28.  P.rllind.  Indiana 


RED  PYLE  LEGH  ORISI  S 

the  best  laying  Leghorn.  ICgg.8,  $*<i  per  ia  :  by  mail, 

$2.25.  (ico.  K.  llowell,  Sprue*  Firm,  llov\ell»,  > .  1  . 

White  Wyandotte  Breeding  Pen  For  Sale 

12  hens  and  a  cockerel,  including  m.v  winningAiner- 
ican  lieu  at,  the  North  American  contest.  Trapnest 
records  from  Hid  to  220.  CHAS.  H.  LANE,  Soutbboro,  Mass. 


ST  DUCT  I  CrUHDNQ  Heavy  laying  selected  pen 
.  L.  DUrr  LLunUAliJ  mated  to  3d  cock  Syracuse, 
1-990.  $5.00  per  15  eggs.  White  Books  $3.00  per  15. 
KROOKS1JDK  FARM,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ^il^'^^cT1^ 

K.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  TIIETMIKKIIll.il  FARMS,  Fort  Aim,  ,\.  V 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  l*laoe  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  1“  A  ItADI  S  1C 
POULTRY  FARM.  Box  It,  Paradise,  Penna, 

 ...  ■■  -A 


HAMPTON'S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Start  right  this  season  with  my  famous  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks.  Don't  order  anv  kind  of  chick  until 
you  get  my  free  circular  and  prices  Write  today. 

A.  E-  Hampton.  Box  R,  Pittstown.  N.  J. 


CRYSTAL  POULTRY  FARMS- High  Quality,  Low  Price* 

Q  A  RU  Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  heavy 
Vlll  Q  I  laying1,  hardy,  bred-to-lay  .strains.  Prize  win 
______  ners  at  1920Ohio  and  New  York  State  Fairs.  3D 

P  U  I  f  most  profitable  breeds.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
I#  II  I  A  teed.  Prices,  SI  H  per  100  and  up.  Circular  free. 
Crystal  Poultry  Farms,  Shepard  Strong,  790?  Franklin  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns 

My  pens  are  selected  for  Eggs  and  show  type. 
Pen  A,  $*3  per  15;  #5  per  30  or  !$15  per  1011.  Pen 
B,  per  15;  #3  per  30;  or  #>IO  per  10(1. 
ANDREW  R.  BECKER.  Schoharie.  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  (\  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  and  cockerels  of  high  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatchinir  eggs  promptly.  $D  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  >k22i  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVERDAl  E  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland.  New  York 


S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

$8  per  100.  Also  a  few  breeding  cockerels.  $4  each. 

C.  H.  NKAL  -  LODI,  N.Y. 


HATCHING  JESGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $10 
per  100,  any  number.  Quality  the  best. 

ARTHUR  L.  POOR  -  Antrim,  N.  H. 


Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  ,’or',l,I{uy“, 

Breeder  of  Barron  pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  I  -egliorns  and 
White  Wyamlottes.  Booking  orders  for  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Batiy  Uliix.  Write  for  mating  list. 


White  LEGHORN  EGGS  ^I.^I'.lMS:Vo.oo^RS 

Hens  mated  to  Cockerels.  Healthy,  range  bred.  Big 
flock  records.  Toulouse  Ganders  and  Kgcs,  Turkey  Toms. 

J.  E.  MTU ItAY  -  Moriches,  New  York 


COItXlKH  COCKS.  Trios,  Eggs,  94—15.  April  1st 
M.  A.  SOULE  -  P.  o.  Quaker  Street,  N.  Y. 


Vigorous  CHICKS 

Half  to  full  Wyekoff  strain  S.  O.  White  Leghorns, 
818  per  100.  J.  GUY  LESHER.  Northumberland.  Penn. 


E  White  Holland  Turkey  Hens 

$8  each.  W.  E.  GORMAN,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 


H  AT  C  HING  EGGS 

Produced  from  Trapnested  and  selective  bred  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  Mens  mated  to  Cockerels  of  high 
fecundity.  Eggs  tested  for  si/.e.  color,  shape  and  95% 
Fertility  guaranteed.  April.  $Iii  per  100. 

IlOSK  Oirr  POULTBY  YAIIUJ  -  Madison,  N.  J. 


April  Prices  on  Baby  Chix 

Chix  front  Cornell  Certified  Stock,  30cts  each.  Eggs, 
lOcts  each.  From  good  stock,  not  certified,  1 8cts 
each.  Eggs.  Bets  each.  Reduction  on  large  orders, 
I  MHH.  Delivery  90%  Fertility. 

ROOT  BROS  POULTRY  FARM  Otago,  Now  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


L 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
Rinco  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  he  removed,  and  another  aet  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Itecord  at  Storrs.  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
March  13,  1921: 


Week  Total 

BARKED  ROCKS 


Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.  Y .  50  579 

W.  H.  R.  Kent.  N.  Y .  37  640 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  .1 .  23  54! 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore .  25  429 

Jules  F.  Fr.'tncais,  E.  1  .  47  445 

E.  C.  Foreman'.  Ont . 36  367 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  41  430 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  45  348 

Albert  T.  I.enzen,  Mass .  29  370 

Chickatawbut  Farm,  Mass .  35  270 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  39  312 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  38  357 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H .  40  254 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J .  39  289 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  46  739 

Clemens  J.  Dieinand,  Conn .  46  344 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  29  309 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn .  32  369 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Hollis  p.  Cloyes, Conn .  53  580 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  1 .  40  381 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  47  ‘>84 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  11  .  39  412 

F.  it.  Sampson,  Mass .  45  544 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  42  250 

The  Orchards.  Mass .  43  540 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  41  3,14 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  5o  671 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H .  38  521 

Norman  M.  Misner,  N.Y .  51  294 

.Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  .  45  510 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass .  40  411 

H.  S.  Bickford.  N.  H .  47  660 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass .  40  428 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  49  489 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  II  ....  43  633 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  57  73! 

Sunnyftelds  Farm.  Conn .  46  485 

H.  P.  Iteming.  Conn .  45  438 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn .  38  229 

C.  P.  Scott,  III  .  36  414 

Prospect  Farms.  N.  J .  37  261 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  46  496 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass .  37  313 

Mirimichi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  29  184 

D.  S.  Vaughn.  R.  1 .  54  271 

H.  E.  Nichols,  N.  Y .  41  480 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass .  33  278 

OH EGONS 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore .  32  371 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  44  418 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

E.  A.  Vosburg,  N.  J .  36  313 

WHITE. LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  14  72 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  1  . 40  350 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  34  2.58 

Richard  Allen,  Conn .  45  438 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  45  370 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  1 .  38  522 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y .  51  406 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn .  4 1  491 

Eigenraucli  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  43  383 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  <6  672 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  45  389 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  4'2  470 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  46  421 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  43  481 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  50  447 

Max  Axelrod.  Mass .  39  537 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.  Y.  .  48  412 

Hollywood. Farm,  Wash .  33  579 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  36  393 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  43  380 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  ...  49  4 IS 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm.  Vt -  44  527 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . . .  38  635 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  .1 .  37  597 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  40  502 

Emil  Klein,  L.  1 .  49  374 

Jack  Trevethan.  N.  J .  41  57< 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  4!'  579 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass  - r .  39  350 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . . .  34  221 

J  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  47  477 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  38  276 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  38  567 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm.  Pa .  31  385 

Orchard  Hill  Farm.  N.  Y  ...  .  89  393 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuescu,  Conn .  24  340 

W.  W.  Wood.  Ohio .  37  225 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  35  399 

J.  T.  Ramose,  Texas* .  47  318 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  49  561 

Burchell  &  Jauson.  B.  (  .  41  533 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J  .  17  186 

August,  Degen,  Conn .  48  491 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  ••  40  371 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y .  32  210 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y’ .  48  590 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  51  367 

Wilburn  Farm,  N.  J .  42  343 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  .  48  4  19 

F.  William  Rosenau,  Conn .  36  326 

Total .  4074  42289 


Chicks  in  Basement 

I  have  a  cement  basement  about  25x10 
ft.  under  my  chicken  house.  It  is  dry 
and  warm,  well  ventilated,  but  gets  no 
direct  sunlight.  Would  this  be  suitable 
for  raising  chicks,  and  if  so  how  long 
should  they  be  kept,  here?  What*  is  the 
best  brooder  for  150  chicks?  c.  f.  b. 

Young  chicks  could  probably  be  kept  in 
this  place  for  two  to  three  weeks,  when 
they  would  begin  to  show  signs  of  leg 
weakness  and  other  indications  of  kick  of 
thrift.  Chicks  need  contact  with  tin1 
earth,  and  as  early  as  possible  if  they  are 
to  do  well.  A  clean  grass  run  is  the 
ideal  place  for  them. 

I  know  of  no  small  brooder  upon  the 
market  that  will  care  for  150  chicks  un¬ 
til  all  need  for  artificial  heat  is  passed. 
A  coal-burning  brooder  stove,  installed  in 
a  portable  brooder  house  or  in  a  narti- 
tioned-off  room  of  a  stationary  building, 
will  care  for  from  this  number  up -to  500 
chicks,  and  will  make  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  single  brooder  installation  that  I 
know  of.  M.  B.  u. 


April  2,  1921 

|  Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago,  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  xve  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40.000  to  00,000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103,600  eggs,  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  in  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all  round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
I  he  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  we  think  that  our  birds  will  average 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  real  sensible 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain.  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80- 
page  eatalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  in  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“ Ask  the  man  who  owns  ’em  ” 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  IOO 
Our  Grade  It.  — .  .  25.00  per  IOO 

Hutching  eggs  about  price.  Cheaper  ill  thousand  lots 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  REGISTERED 
HEN  HAS  ARRIVED 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  OFFICIALLY  CERTI¬ 
FIED  and  REGISTERED  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 

These  are  business  hens.  They  are  heavy  producers 
of  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Our  breeders  are  offici¬ 
ally  registered  ami  certified  as  meeting  the  top  notch 
of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and 
above  all,  for  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  These  are  the  great  layers  that  commer¬ 
cial  poultrymen  have  needed  and  are  buying. 
PKDIGKKKD  G  4)  U  K  E  R  K  I,  S  FOR  SALE, 
INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION  by 
introducing  our  line  of  great  males.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  IV  Sodus,  N.Y. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


Pure  Bred  Baby  Chicks 

Our  thirty  years  of  hatching  and  shipping  pure  bred 
baby  chicks  ought  to  convince  you  of  our  square 
business  methods  as  well  as  to  the  high  standard  of  our 
stock.  All  chicks  are  strictly  high  in  Quality  and  are 
sure  to  please.  Safe  arrival  and  Full  count  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  FREE 

Immediate  March  and  April  Deliver!*** — 1  7,. >00  Weekly 

S.  V.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $10.00  $10.00  50 

HARKED  HOCKS .  22.00  11.50  0.25 

RHODE  ISLAND  HKDS .  22.00  11.50  0.50 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  24.00  12.50  7.00 

All  chicks  shipped,  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed 

THK  PINK  TREK  HATCHERY 

J08.  D.  W  llson  Stockton,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Exclusively.  .*5,000  breeders  4>n  free  farm  range  inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Buttermilk  fed,  which  meuns  greut  vigor. 
Barron  strain.  All  males  heading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Eggs  for  hatchingnow  ready  in  any  quantity.  S.V'o  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for  babv  chicks.  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
a  chance.  10,000  baby  chicks  a  week.  Order  well  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  this  Spring.  Mv  new  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved*1  free  with  all  $10.00 
orders.  Circulars  free  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

Since  Winning  Storrs  Contest 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  recognized  as  superior 
layers.  They  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  this  at 
both  Storrs  and  Vineland.  Every  chick  or  egg  sold 
is  bred  and  produced  on  our  own  farm  from  select¬ 
ed  flocks.  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  for  sale. 
FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN.  Mt.  Carmel.  Conn. 


IMPROVE 

the  laying  qualities  of  your  (lock  with  stoca  from 

Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

STATE  FAIR  AWARD -CHIX  AND  EGGS 

I 

I  STEWART  L.  PURDIE,  Dept.  A,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale;  young  stoek  need  the  room; 
have  been  culled  and  graded  by  State  College;  will  turn 
(hem  over  May  1st;  same  hirdstliat  have  reproduced  our 
own  flock;  no  eulls.  Write  for  prices.  --OIICII  A  It  l> 
IIILI, "  I'OI'LTRY  A5I>  KIM  IT  FARM,  B.rri.n  Spring.,  Ml.h. 

«wnwnniiutniiiiiinininiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiuinmminiiiimnnuiiiniiminii»-!niinn...i»m«my 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Purity  of  Water  Supply 

I  have  a  never-failing  well  about  IS  ft. 
from  back  door.  My  sink  is  9  ft.  east  and 
14  ft.  south  from  back  door.  Is  there 
any  way  a  pump  by  the  sink  can  draw 
water  easily  from  this  well?  This  well 
is  deep,  cold  and  delicious  water;  has  not 
been  cleaned  out  in  years.  The  last 
cleaner  said  when  he  got  througn  with  it 
there  were  still  (i  ft.  of  mud  in  the  bottom 
of  it.  Another  cleaner  said  he  might  be 
able  to  clean  it  in  a  dry  season,  when 
water  is  correspondingly  low.  We  have 
had  no  illness  from  this  water  and  it  is 
certainly  good.  Should  anything  lx*  put 
in  if  to  make  it  doubly  safe?  How  close 
to  a  well  is  it  safe  for  an  outdoor  toilet? 
Ground  is  level.  ENQUIRES. 

Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y. 

Whether  or  tc  f  water  could  be  pumped 
as  you  suggest  depends  entirely  upon  the 
distance  of  the  permanent  water  level 
below  the  pump  if  .installed  as  described. 
Twenty-five  feet  is  about  the  practical 
working  distance;  that  is,  tin1  maximum 
distance  that  a  pump  cylinder  can  be 
placed  above  the  water  and  have  it  work 
properly.  If  tin*  vertical  distance  from 
the  pump  cylinder  to  tin*  low-water  level 
in  the  well  is  not  greater  than  this  a 
pump  could  be  put  in  as  you  suggest. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  water  from  your  well  is  pure ;  some 
of  the  coldf'sf.  sparkling  water  is  con¬ 
taminated.  From  a  sanitary  standpoint 
tlie  location  of  the  well  near  the  back¬ 
door  is  bad.  as  refuse  is  likely  to  be 
thrown  out  here,  especially  where  the 
house  is  not  provided  with  a  sewer  sys¬ 
tem.  that  is  likely  to  find  its  way  into  the 
well  as  seepage.  This  of  course  need  not 
necessarily  be  true,  as  precautions  can  be 
taken  in  the  disposal  of  dishwater  and 
other  house  waste  that  prevent  any  of  it 
finding  its  way  into  the  well. 

No  definite  distance  can  be  set  down 
as  a  “safety  distance”  for  a  well  from  a 
source  of  pollution.  The  above  applies  to 
dug  wells,  as  they  arc  perhaps  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  pollution.  The  character  of 
the  soil  and  the  source  of  pollution  as 
well  a;  the  general  slope  of  the  ground 
and  the  character  of  the  subsoil  ail  have 
a  bearing  on  this  “safety  distance.”  As 
a  general  rule  in  clay  or  other  tight  soils 
and  where  the  pollution  is  at  the  ground 
surface  100  feet  is  a  sufficient  distance  to 
guarantee  a  pure  water  supply  as  far  as 
the  particular  source  of  pollution  under 
consideration  fs  concerned.  If  the  con¬ 
taminating  matter  is  beneath  the  ground’s 
surface,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cesspool,  a 
much  greater  distance  may  be  required. 

Simple  precautions  toward  securing  a 
safe  wafer  supply  from  a  dug  well  are 
either  to  make  the  upper  10  to  15  feet 
of  the  casing  watertight  by  the  use  of 
concrete,  brick  or  tiling,  or  by  simply  fill¬ 
ing  in  behind  the  stonework  with  tightly 
packed  puddled  clay.  This  casing  should 
be  carried  high  enough  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  surface  to  give'  good  drainage 
and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  sur¬ 
face  water,  and  the  top  covered  by  a  good 
concrete  curb. 

Pollution  of  well  waters  by  seepage 
from  private  or  similar  source  of  contam¬ 
ination  is  usually  indicated  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  chlorine  in  the  water.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  chlorine  can  be  detected  by  the 
following  test:  Thoroughly  wash  and 
rinse  in  water  from  the  well  to  be  tested 
a  glass  tumbler.  Fill  the  tumbler  half 
full  of  the  well  water  and  add  six  drops 
of  a  solution  of  five  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
This  solution  can  be  made  up  at  a  drug 
store.  If  chlorine  is  present  in  any  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  the  water  will  appear 
cloudy  when  held  up  against  a  dark  sur¬ 
face.  If  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the 
purity  of  drinking  water  and  chlorine  is 
found  to  be  present  it  is  advisable  to  have 
it  tested  by  a  laboratory  examination. 

r.  rr.  s. 


Cistern  for  Henhouse 

I  have  a  henhouse  300  ft.  from  dwell¬ 
ing  house,  elevated  70  ft.  above  dwelling 
house.  Henhouse  has  a  roof  surface  of 
2  S00  sq.  ft  I  am  thinking  of -digging  a 
cistern  at  henhouse  and  piping  water  to 
house.  For  a  flock  of  1.000  chickens 
about  what  size  would  la-  best  to  meet 
these  requirements?  Is  the  water  from 
a  composition  roofing  good,  or  would  tint 
kind  of  roofing  affect  the  water?  What  is 
tin'  best  material  and  method  of  filtering 
a  cistern?  What  is  the  capacity  in  gal¬ 
lons  of  a  cistern  12  ft.  deep,  10  ft.  in 
duimeter.  and  of  one  S  ft.  deep  and  12  ft. 
in  diameter?  About  what  pressure  cm 
I  get  b.v  using  a  1-in.  main?  M.  M. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 


face  was  stood  upright  like  a  wall. 

It  is  prob-ib'-  that  the  roof  that  you 
mention  would  have  an  effective  catching 
area  of  greater  than  2.000  square  feet. 
This  area  in  our  locality  would  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  catching  about  45.000  gallons  of 
water  yearly,  as  we  have  a  rainfall  of 
about  three  feet  per  year.  Under  our 
conditions  this  is  reasonably  well  distrib¬ 
uted,  so  that  storage  space  for  X  to  10 
weeks’  suop'y  is  usually  sufficient. 

It  is  customary  to  allow  at  least  25 
gallons  of  water  per  person  daily  for  all 
uses.  With  a  family  of  four  tliis  would 
mean  about  100  gallons  daily.  You  will 
be  able  to  supply  a  more  accurate  figure 
for  the  chickens  than  the  following,  but 
suppose  that  50  gallons  is  used  by  them 
in  the  same  length  of  time.  This  gives 
a  total  of  150  gallons  daily  to  be  used  at 
the  hennery  and  in  the  family.  A  cistern 
10  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  deep,  if 
filled  to  the  top,  will  contain  about  7.040 
gallons,  and  at  the  rate  of  use  indicated 
should  provide  water  for  about  47  days. 
A  tank  12  feet  in  diameter  and  X  feet, 
dee))  und'T  the  same  conditions  would 
hold  about  0.700  gallons,  or  a  supply  for 
45  days  at  the  rate  of  use  stated. 

It  is  probable  that  your  composition 
roofing  will  not  affect  the  water  unless 
new.  If  new  it  may  do  so  for  a  time. 
You  could  easily  determine  this  for  your¬ 
self  by  trying  a  sample  caught  during  a 
rain  for  taste  and  odor.  Farmer’s  Rulla- 
t in  No.  011.  obtainable  through  your  Con¬ 
gressman  at  Washington,  will  tell  you 
more  about  filters  than  is  possible  here. 
It  also  has  much  other  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  farm  water  supplies. 

In  computing  tlje  water  pressure  at  the 
house  you  should  deduct  the  depth  of  the 
cistern  and  the  distance  of  the  d:scharge 
end  of  the  pipe  above  the  ground  at,  the 
house,  for  with  the  cistern  nearly  empty 
your  water  level  would  be  below  the 
ground  surface  at  the  source  of  supply. 

Supposing  a  depth  of  12  ft.  at  the  cis¬ 
tern.  and  that  the  unstairs  faucets  are 
15  ft.  above  the  ground  level  at  the  house, 
you  would  still  have  a  head  of  43  ft.  left, 
which  would  give  a  pressure  of  nearly  10 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  With  a  full  cistern 
this  would  be  increased  to  about  24  lbs., 
each  foot  of  head  giving  .434  lbs.  press¬ 
ure.  This  pressure  would  be  lessened, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  faucet  was  opened. 
With  a  1-in.  pipe  300  feet  in  length  un¬ 
der  a  head  of  43  feet  you  could  expect 
a  flow  of  approximately  0.5  gallons  per 
minute.  r.  h.  ,s. 


A  Power  Problem 


What  size  pulleys  on  a  line-shaft  are 
required  to  drive  the  machines,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  numbers  below,  at  their  re¬ 
spective  speeds?  'Pile  driving  pulley  is 
944x014  ins.,  making  1.000  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  is  belted  to  a  20-in. 
d  iven  pulley  on  the  shaft.  The  machines, 
with  their  required  speeds  and  pulley 
diameters,  are  as  follows: 

i facilities  Dia.  of  Pulley  8 peed 

No.  1 . 20  x.3V,  ins.'  300  R.  I*.  M. 

No.  2 . 10  x4V2  ins.  1.200  It.  P.  M. 

No.  3 . 20  x4  ins.  120  11.  P.M 

No.  4 . 14  x3  ins.  000  II.  P.  M. 


No. 


.> . 


.1144x244  ins.  300  It.  P.  M. 


What  size  pulleys  are  required  and  what 
is  the  speed  of  the  line-shaft?  ,s.  B. 

Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

The  speeds  of  two  pulleys  that  are 
bolted  together  are  in  inverse  proportion 
to  their  diameters  ;  a  pulley  that  is  half 
the  size  of  the  one  driving  it  will  revolve 
twice  as  fast  as  the  driver.  Making  use 
of  this  fact  enables  ns  to  formulate  the 
following  rules  for  determining  pulley 
sizes  and  speeds: 

1.  To  determine  the  speed  of  the  driven 
pulley  when  the  diameter  is  given  and  the 
speed  and  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley 
is  known  :  Multiply  the  diameter  of  the 
driving  pulley  bv  the  revolutions  made- 
per  minute  and  divide  by  the  diameter  of 
the  driven  puller.  The  TiWIt  will  be  the 
revolutions  per  minute  of  the  driven  pul¬ 
ley. 

2  TV>  determine  the  proper  diameter  of 
a  driven  pulley  to  give  a  required  num¬ 
ber  of  revolutions  per  minute  when  the 
speed  and  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley 
are  known  :  Multiply  the  diameter  of 
the  driving  pulley  by  the  revolutions  made 
per  minute  and  divide  by  the  desired  num¬ 
ber  of  revolutions  per  minute  for  the 
driven  pulley,  the  result  w  ill  be  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  driven  pulley. 

3.  To  determine  the  size  of  the  driving 
pulley  when  the  speed  and  diameter  of  the 
driven  pulley  are  given  :  Multiply  the 
diameter  of  the  driven  pulley  by  the  rev¬ 
olutions  made  per  minute  and  divide  by 
the  speed  at  which  the  driving  pulley 
runs. 


Several  factors  must  be  considered  in 
planning  a  cistern — the  yearly  rainfall, 
the  distribution  of'  this  rainfall,  the  area 
of  the  catching  surfac  ,  the  use  to  which 
the  water  is  to  be  put  are  all  items  that 
affect  the  size  of  the  cistern.  In  computing 
the  roof  area,  the  projected  area  or  the  sur- 
face  that  would  be  covered  on  the  ground 
bv  lines  running  from  plumb  lines  dropped 
from  each  corner  of  the  roof  under  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  used  rather  than  the 
actual  area  of  the  roof.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  a  given  surface  would  intercept  the 
most  rainfall  if  laid  flat,  and  that  its 
catching  power  would  gradually  decrease 
as  one  side  was  raised  up.  giving  it  slant 
until  it  would  become  zero  when  the  sur¬ 


4.  To  determine  the  revolutions  per 
minute  that  a  driving  pulley  of  certain 
size  must  make  in  order  that  it  may  drive 
a  driven  pulley  of  given  diameter  at  a 
certain  required  speed :  Multiply  the 
diameter  of  the  driven  pulley  by  its 
speed  and  divide  the  product  by  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  driving  pulley. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  diam¬ 
eters  of  both  pulleys  must  be  in  the  same 
unit,  and  for  the  ordinary  sizes  the  diam¬ 
eter  is  usually  taken  in  inches.  It  is  seen 
that  the  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley 
and  its  speed  when  multiplied  together  are 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  driven  pul- 
lev  when  multiplied  b.v  its  speed,  and 
when  any  three  of  these  four  factors  are 


known  the  fourth  can  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  proper  two  together  anil 
dividing  by  the  other.  • 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  case  given 
we  would  have:  0  5x1.000  (dia.  and  II. 
P.  M.  of  driving  pulley)  X  20  in.  (dia. 
of  driven  pulley)  =  475  II.  P.  M.  made 
by  line  shaft. 

To  determine  the  necessary  size  for  pul¬ 
leys  on  the  line  shaft  to  give  the  machines 
the  required  speed  use  ru'e  3. 

Then  20  ins.  x  300  -4-  475  —  12.05  ins., 
or  13  ins.  diameter  to  drive  machine 
No.  1. 

10  ins.  x  1.200  475  =  25  20  ins.,  or 

25  ins.  as  diameter  for  line  shaft  pulley 
to  drive  machine  No.  2. 

20  ins.  x  120  475  =  5.05  ins.,  or  5 

ins.  as  required  diameter  for  line  shaft 
pulley  to  drive  machine  No  3  at  required 
speed. 

14  ins;  x  000  -4-  475  —  17.7  ins.,  or  IS 
ins.  as  required  size  for  line  shaft  pulley 
to  drive  machine  No.  4  at  proper  speed. 

11.5  x  300  4  475  rr  7.2(i,  or  7  ins.,  as 
the  required  diameter  for  line  shaft  pul¬ 
ley  to  drive  machine  No.  5  at  correct 
speed. 

I  have  gone  at  some  little  length  to  ex¬ 
plain  tin'  method  of  working  these  things 
out  in  order  that  0  may  be  clear  to  you, 
and  trust  you  will  have  io  difficulty  in 
working  out  other  similar  conditions. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  ami  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  551. 

FOR  SAT. E — -Good  ilniry  farm  of  !>0  acres,  with 
good  buildings:  can  raise  all  kinds  of  crops  on 
tli is  farm;  a  bargain  at  .$2,700.  ALBERT  LIN- 
NECKE,  Scio.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 320-acre  farm:  200  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation:  house,  7  rooms;  stables,  barns,  etc.; 
situated  24  miles  from  Brandon,  Manitoba,  Can¬ 
ada;  stock  and  farm  implements,  comprising  7 
horses,  10  cows,  chickens,  pigs;  tractors  15  and 
20  horsepower,  1  1  '■<  horsepower  motor;  Ford  car 
and  everything  necessary  on  an  up-to-date  farm; 
also  4  granaries:  price  $25,000;  terms  $0,000 
down,  balance  on  easy  payments.  Plans  and  full 
particulars  from  F.  CARPENTER,  424  East  58th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


R.  U.  S. 


Cistern  Water  from  Snow 

A  render  wanted  to  know  something 
about  a  “water  supply  problem.”  We 
build  cisterns  in  the  ground  in  the  shape 
of  it  jug,  thi>  neck  being  ft*  >m  4  to  (i 
feet,  the  size  of  the  cistern  ;ccord  ng  to 
the  wants  of  the  builder.  I’erlm  >s  we 
can  illustrate  it  better  by  stating  tl  e  pro¬ 
portions  of  ours.  Neck  about  (*>  ft.  depth 
19  ft.,  diameter  about  20  ft.,  bottom  about 
3  ft. 

You  must  have  your  cistern  under 
ground  fiir  enough  to  protect  the  water 
from  the  sun  ;  that  is.  so  the  w;  cer  is 
kept  cool.  We  have  had  water  t h . , t  the 
snow  was  put  in  three  years  befo  -e  the 
cistern  was  emptied.  Two  years  there 
was  but  little  snow  put  into  the  cistern. 
The  w  fer  was  in  good  order,  nr.  had 
taste  cither  from  the  cistern  or  from  age, 
as  our  neighbors  could  testify,  who  came 
to  the  cistern  for  water  to  use  for  their 
household,  its  their  cistern  had  become 
empty. 

Now.  if  the  formation  of  the  earth  in 
your  inquirer’s  neighborhood  is  such  that 
he  can  cement  onto  the  dirt  (walls  of  the 
cistern)  he  can  have  a  cistern  that  will 
cost  nert  to  nothing  to  keep  in  repair, 
unless  there  comes  an  earthquake.  We 
do  not  use  a  pump.  hut.  have  a  cover  that 
covers  the  cistern,  nicely,  keeping  all 
“creeping  things”  and  some  that  don’t 
creep  from  getting  too  inquisitive  and 
try  to  fall  in. 

By  using  a  bucket  the  water  gets 
plenty  of  air.  and  keeps  in  the  best  of 
shape.  We  wait  till  the  last  of  snow  in 
the  Spring,  as  at  such  times  you  get  more 
water  in  the  snow  and  the-c  is  less  hulk 
to  the  snow.  Don’t,  build  your  cistern 
under  the  house  ;  put  if  where  it  can  get 
air  like  yourself,  and  good  air. 

Now.  it  is  claimed  that  snow  is  not 
pure;  neither  is  the  water  from  the.  roof 
of  I  he  house,  and  very  few,  if  any,  water 
systems  of  cities.  We  have  never  heard 
of  any  fevers  being  caused  b.v  us-ng  water 
(snow)  from  this  kind  of  cistern.  When 
the  cistern  is  new  the  water  will  taste 
from  the  cement,  but  bv  washing  down 
the  walls  with  acid  if  will  obviate  that 
difficulty.  a.  I\  DOW. 

Wyoming, 


Concrete  Floor  in  Chicken-house 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  chicken-house 
and  thought  of  putting  in  a  concrete  floor. 
I  thought  of  putting  first  several  inches  of 
cinders,  then  the  concrete.  Will  my  floor 
he  damp?  I  see  it  recommended  to  put 
one  part  concrete,  then  tarred  paper, 
finishing  with  an  inch  of  strong  cement. 
Has  that  proved  to  be  of  benefit?  What 
prqpqr li i^i  of  cinders  ca'u  I  use  iu  the  coil- 
Crete?  Sana  and  gravel  arc  scarce  here. 

Keymar,  Md.  ,r.  p.  k. 

A  concrete  floor  should  lie  well  under- 
drained,  either  by  the  naturally  porous 
nature  of  the  soil  or  b.v  using  several 
inches  of  stones  beneath  the  concrete,  the 
floor  then  being  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  ground,  finders  may  be 
used  in  making  the  floor  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  one  part  cement  to  from  four  to 
eight  of  coal  cinders  or  ashes.  'Phis  cin¬ 
der  concrete  is  not  as  strong  as  that  made 
from  sand  and  gravel,  but  answers  the 
purpose  where  great  strength  is  not  need¬ 
ed.  It  should  be  very  suitable  for  a  poul¬ 
try  house  floor  where  heavy  weights  do 
not  have  to  he  supported  and  which  is 
not  exposed  to  the  weather.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  experimenting  with  a  block  of  con¬ 
crete  made  from  cement  and  the  cinders 
you  propose  to  use,  using  a  proportion  of 
one  to  six.  and  observing  the  strength  of 
the  mixture  after  it  has  set  and  seasoned. 
You  may  find  that  a  leaner  mixture  may 
he  used,  or  that  more  cement  is  needed 
It. requires  much  more  time  for  the  cin¬ 
der  concrete  to  reach  its  maximum  hard¬ 
ness  than  that  made  from  sand  and  grav¬ 
el,  and  your  experimenting  should  begin 
several  weeks  before  you  wish  to  make  the 
floor.  A  layer  of  tarred  paper  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  concrete  floors  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  moisture,  and  cinder  con¬ 
crete  is  very  porous,  hut.  with  proper 
drainage,  it  should  not  be  needed. 

M.  II.  D. 


FINE  country  home  amt  business;  State  road: 

gasoline  station,  auto  accessories,  refresh¬ 
ments,  garage  and  repair  shop;  17-room  house, 
gas'  outbuildings;  fruit;  two  acres  land;  in  v'T- 
lage;  Erie  station;  year  'round  big  business; 
$10,300:  terms.  ADVERTISER  8008.  care  Rural 
New-  Yorker. 


- - - 

FOR  SALE — 00-acre  fruit  farm,  in  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley;  young  bearing  orchards,  small  fruits: 
three  bouses:  •aiming  and  preserving  factory; 
established  hns'ness.  MRS.  ,f.  R.  WESTLAKE, 
R.  I>.  2,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm  growing  grain,  suitable  poul¬ 
try;  necessary  buildings,  tools  and  stock;  no 
agents;  $1,200  cash.  ADVERTISER  8040,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

HOMES  WANTED — We  will  co-operate  with  any 
responsible  family  in  placing  with  them  a 
suitable  Catholic  child,  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age:  our  experience  and  your  willingness  will 
produce  the  right  results.  Address  PLACING 
OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

BIO  SISTER-  -KorncR.  1018,  offers  happy  country 
home  with  seven  other  children  to  hoy  or  girl 
live  to  fen  years  old:  $10  per  week.  SDN N Y- 
BROOK  FARM.  Rox  28,  Montvale.  X.  J. 

FOR  SALK  Guaranteed  fresh  erysf  by  dozen  or 
crate,  pa  reel  post  or  express.  BOX  53, 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

SURE  POP  white  rice  corn  (old),  25  Ills.,  parcel 
post  llh  z  lie.  $2.(15:  300  lhs.  here,  $22;  on  cob, 
$17.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  -Two  modern  second-hand  tractors; 

also  plows,  harrow,  etc.;  must  be  warranted 
At  condition;  give  complete  description  and 
price  first  letter.  I. LOYD  W.  SMITH.  Madison, 
N.  J. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  a  gallon. 
C.  W.  RICE,  Underhill,  Vt. 

EMERSON  three  gang  14-inch  bottom  tractor 
plows  in  excellent  condition;  price  $75.  ,T.  I. 

HERETKR,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

WANTED  Second  hand  lime  spreader;  stale 
price  E.  G.  HOOD,  Williamstowu,  Yt. 

FOR  SALE  New  pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup  for  your  griddle  cakes,  $2.25  gal.;  extra 
n'ce  maple  sugar.  IP  lb.  cans.  $2.50;  satisfaction 
guaranteed:  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRES¬ 

COTT.  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

CHOCOLATES  b.v  mail.  $1  a  pound.  COUNTRY 
KITCHEN*  Weymouth,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  Portable  sawmill  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  \VM.  SNELL.  Stroudsburg,  f':b 

CHOICE  ALFALFA  Buy  now.  IP  \(J  HAW- 
KINS,  General  Delivery,  Syraci.  V. 

“WITH  mill:  and  honey  blest"  art  who 

use  Bullion  Iloney  Chocolates;  liouey  centers; 
milk  chocolate,  coating;  $1  per  lb.,  postpaid. 
“ENDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE  Bees,  supplies;  complete  hive  as 
sembled.  $5.50.  .CHARLES  SCI11LKE  Matu- 

w;<»,  N,  J,, 

FANCY  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  tier 
gallon.  W.  II.  WARREN,  North  Pom  fret,  Vt. 

Sot  XI),  peeled,  round,  chestnut  fence  posts,  4 
inches  at  top  end.  50c  each  in  car  lots  f.  o  h. 
Otlsville,  N.  Y.  THOMAS  PENDELL,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 

BN  PR  ACTED  HON  10  Y.  finest  (juality,  at  our 
station.  00-lb.  can  clover.  $10.80;  buckwheat. 
$1);  10  lbs.  del'vered  within  3d  postal  zone, 

clover,  $2.ro:  buckwheat,  $2.35;  5  lbs  either 
$1.40.  RAY  (\  WILCOX.  Odessa,  N  Y 
-  * _ * _ 

RURIO  Vermont  maple  syrup  for  sale;  gallon. 

$2.50,  not  prepaid.  D.  R.  HATCH,  Oakland 
Farm,  Route  2,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE  —  l,ti()0-egg,  four-section,  hot-water 
Cyphers  Company  incubator;  blue-tlame  burner: 
run  only*  three  hatches:  good  as  new;  going  out 
Of  business.  w!!l  sell  cheap.  LE  ROY  I<\  MERE¬ 
DITH.  Jamestown.  R.  I. 

FOR  SALE — Candep  Incubator;  2. 400-egg  ca¬ 
pacity;  too  small  for  my  business;  will  sell 
cheap  to  quick  buyer.  Inquire  of  J.  X.  NACE. 
MeAlisterville,  Pa.:  R.  D. 

MAPLE  ST  (JAR  from  the  Dills,  of  old  Vermont. 

30c  cer  round:  svrup.  $2.50  per  gallon.  BRUCE 
BUCHANAN,  West  (Hover,  Vt. 

GUARANTEED  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50 
per  gallon,  f.  «.  b.  here.  E.  E.  TOUCHETTE, 
Montgomery  Center.  Vt. 

V- - -  - —  . 

[1  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

I  'H,e  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 

1  a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  ed.torial  page. 
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Digs  Deep -Works  the  Soil  Well 
•  Malles  a  Qood  Seed  Bed  • 


GOOD  seed  beds  are  the  result  of  thoroughly  mixed,  well- 
pulverized  soil.  By  this  means  a  uniform  distribution 
of  plant  food  is  secured,  and  the  young  and  tender  plant  i9 
supplied  proper  nourishment  for  a  good  start.  Get  the  right 
kind  of  seed  beds  by  using  a 

•JOSH  BF.ERE 

SYRACUSE 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
naime  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Perhaps  it  might  interest  you  to  know 
that  I  think  your  number  of  March  5  was 
great  in  more  ways  than  one — -a  com¬ 
plete  reference  book  in  itself.  I  believe 
that  it  was  the  best  that  I  have  yet  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  14  yearn  I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  your  paper.  w.  c.  B. 

Illinois. 

I  agree  with  you  about  March  5  issue  : 
I  would  not  throw  it  away  for  a  $5  bill. 
I  told  my  wife,  after  reading  it:  “That 
is  the  best  yet.”  They  are  all  good,  but 
last  week’s  paper  beat  them  all.  I  am 
74.  retired  once,  went  at  it  again  ;  want 
to  stay  in  the  traces  until  I  am  called. 
Long  iive  The  R.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  J.  H.  G. 

Our  friends  confirm  our  own  judgment 
of  the  March  5  issue,  many  of  them  writ¬ 
ing  before  they  received  our  comment  on 
it  the  following  week.  We  think  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  the  most  critical  and  intelli¬ 
gent  audience  in  the  world.  They  tell  us 
encouragingly  what  they  like  and  help¬ 
fully  what  they  don’t  like.  We  like  the 
grit  of  the  friend  who  stays  in  the  traces 
at  74.  and  looks  confidently  and  hopefully 
for  a  promotion  at  the  end. 

One  Carl  E.  Davison  lias  come  to  our 
territory,  claiming  to  represent  the  Tri- 
States  Dairy  Company  of  New  York. 
He  has  won  the  confidence  of  neighboring 
dairymen,  and  they  are  selling  him  milk 
on  the  promise  that  he  will  build  a  cream¬ 
ery.  He  has  held  two  meetings  here,  and 
promises  everything  fair,  but  we  would 
like  to  know  more  about  him.  c.  w.  E. 

New  York. 

You  do  well  to  learn  more  about  Mr. 
Davison  before  giving  him  credit  for 
milk.  At  Prattsville  he  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  failed  to  pay  farmers  for  milk, 
lie  repeated  the  experience  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  Some  dealers  put 
in  at  least  a  little  of  their  own  money  as 
a  start.  Davison  seems  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  even  this  little  preliminary. 
Dairyme..  who  would  sell  him  a  quart  of 
milk  without  cash  in  advance  have  simply 
failed  to  look  up  his  record. 


of  Henry  Hoffman,  Houston,  Tex.  Hoff¬ 
man  caJIs  himself  president  of  Union 
Trust  Company.  The  object  of  this  is. 
of  course,  to  give  the  impression  that  he 
has  a  big  financial  institution  behind 
him.  This  is  the  sucker  bait  to  sell 
the  stock  in  his  oil  promotion.  It  is 
not  a  “trust  company”  in  the  sense  of 
a  financial  institution,  but  merely  to  serve 
Mr.  Hoffman's  interests  to  sell  oil  stock. 
Don't  be  lured  into  fake  oil  investments 
by  any  such  high-sounding  names.  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  seems  to  be  a  “hotbed”  of 
“wildcat”  oil  investments. 

I  come  to  you  for  assistance  to  recover 
$575  which  a  farm  agency  got  from  me 
through  their  lawyer  by  threats  and  in¬ 
timidation.  The  agent  brought  a  custom¬ 
er  one  day  who  offered  $5,000  and  then 
$5,500.  I  offered  to  accept.  $5,750.  He 
refused  to  pay  this,  and  left,  saying  I 
could  keep  the  farm.  Later  another  cus¬ 
tomer  came  and  bought  the  farm.  Then 
the  agent  came  back,  and  said  his  buyer 
was  willing  to  take  it  at  my  price.  I  told 
him  it  was  sold,  but  he  made  a  fuss  and 
threatened  to  make  trouble  in  giving  title 
to  my  buyer,  and  by  threatened  litigation 
and  trouble  forced  me  to  pay  the  $575  he 
demanded  as  commission.  T  had  listed 
the  farm  with  him  at  $5,750;  but  he  did 
not  have  an  exclusive  contract,  and  I  had 
the  right  of  selling  to  another.  I  come  to 
you  to  get  my  money  back  for  me.  I  am 
02  years  old,  and  it  means  much  to  me. 

New  Jersey.  h.  f.  b. 

This  case  appealed  to  us.  The  com¬ 
plainant  is  an  old  man,  and  while  intel¬ 
ligent  was  forced  to  pay  the  commission 
to  avoid  difficulty  in  transferring  title 
and  possession  to  the  buyer.  The  agent 
claimed  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  com¬ 
mission  because  the  owner  had  agreed  to 
accept  the  price  and  that  he,  the  agent, 
had  entered  an  agreement  to  sell  it  for 
the  owner.  The  agent  had  no  such  au¬ 
thority,  and  we  saw  he  had  no  right  to 
the  commission.  The  agent  finally  saw 
it  our  way  and  has  just  refunded  the  $575 
to  the  seller.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  a  farmer  should  sign  any  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  with  a  farm  agency 
for  the  sale  of  a  farm.  The  farmer  never 
should  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  he  should 
require  that  the  agent  write  the  farmer 
a  brief  letter  saying  that  no  sale  would 
be  considered  until  contract  was  duly 
signed  by  both  parties,  and  that  no  com¬ 
mission  would  be  due  or  demanded  until 
title  passed  and  payments  are  made. 


• 

This  profitable  instrument  has  a 
reputation  among  its  thousands  of 
users  as  a  producer  of  bigger  crops. 
Its  sharp  teeth  have  special  penetrat¬ 
ing  ability,  and  by  shifting  con¬ 
veniently-placed  levers  the  teeth 
can  be  made  to  operate  at  any 
desired  depth.  This  feature,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  teeth,  is  what  makes  the  John 


Deere-Syracuse  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
row  do  such  good  work.  It  digs 
deep,  works  the  soil  well,  and  make3 
a  good  seed  bed. 

The  harrow  illustrated  is  the  genu¬ 
ine  wheel  type.  The  wheels,  turn¬ 
ing  on  oiled,  dirt-proof  bearings, 
carry  practically  all  of  the  weight  of 
the  harrow.  It  does  the  same  good 
work,  with  light  draft. 


Your  John  Deere  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  this  Harrow  on  hi9 
sample  floor.  Be  sure  to  inspect  it.  Write  today  for  a  descriptive 
folder.  And  also  ask  for  Better  Farm  Implements,  a  114-page  illus¬ 
trated  book  with  description  of  the  full  line  of  John  Deere  tools. 

It  costs  you  nothing.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask 
for  Package  SH-9  37. 

JOHN*DEERE 


1  HE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


My  wife’s  sister  subscribed  for  a  course 
of  piano  lessons  for  her  boy.  who  is  11 
years  of  age.  She  paid  $10.50  down  for 
the  first  course  of  lessons  as  described 
under  plan  No.  2.  She  did  not  ask  them 
to  send  the  second  term  of  lessons,  but 
they  began  sending  them,  and  after  send¬ 
ing  a  few  lessons  they  stopped  and  began 
sending  dunning  letters.  The  boy  did 
not  take  much  interest  in  the  first  term 
of  lessons,  and  his  mother  decided  not 
to  take  any  more.  Now  they  have  given 
their  claim  to  a  collecting  agency,  and 
ask  $30,  although  their  letter  distinctly 
shows  that  $9  was  their  price  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  term  of  lessons.  F.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  U.  S.  School  of  Music  advertises 
“special  -free  -tuition  offer,”  so  at  first 
sight  the  casual  reader  of  the  literature 
might  wonder  where  the  $30  claim  or  any 
other  amount  comes  in.  But  reading  fur¬ 
ther  on  one  discovers  that  while  the 
tuition  is  “free,”  you  are  to  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  for  sheet  music,  clerical 
work,  postage,  etc.  Such  a  pretense  and 
sham  ought  to  put  any  grown-up  person 
wise  to  the  insincerity  of  the  proposition. 
Here  is  plan  No.  2  from  the  concern’s 
circular  letter  sent  to  the  mother  of  the 
boy  when  trying  to  get  the  order : 

Under  Plan  No.  2.  by  paying  $10.50 
in  one  payment  you  would  be  entitled  to 
the  first  term  of  48  lessons  at  no  further 
expense.  Under  this  plan  the  second 
term  of  lessons  will  cost  you  only  $9. 

It  doesn’t  specify  that  the  second  year's 
course  is  a  part  of  the  agreement,  and 
the  price  of  the  second  year  is  only  $9 
anyhow.  Yet  the  alleged  collection 
agency  makes  demand  for  $30.  We  pre¬ 
sume  the  amount  of  money  country  people 
are  buncoed  out  of  by  collection  agency 
threats  would  aggregate  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  yearly.  We  advise  the  mother  to 
ignore  the  threats  of  the  collection  agency 
in  question.  Musical  authorities  agree 
the  object  cannot  be  successfully  taught 
by  mail  anyhow. 

Find  enclosed  some  literature  tfrom 
Houston.  Tex.  It  seems  like  “sucker 
bait.”  I  have  no  money  to  risk,  so  will 
remain  poor.  w.  J.  E. 

Maine. 

The  literature  is  “wildcat”  oil  dope 


Do  you  know  the  Magnolia  Conserva¬ 
tories,  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.?  They  owe  me 
$4.04,  and  fail  to  remit.  The  amount  is 
small,  but  it  is  a  pretty  easy  way  to  get 
goods.  I  sent  them  Galax  leaves  0.  O.  D.. 
on  their  promise  to  pay  this  and  a  small 
balance  due  me.  I  will  not  trust  them 
again.  E.  c.  R. 

Any  concern  that  is  willing  to  impair 
its  standing  for  so  small  a  sum.  deserves 
no  consideration,  and  shippers  of  florists’ 
stock  will  do  well  to  put  this  name  on  the 
list  of  undesirable  houses. 

Your  letter  of  the  21st  to  hand  with 
check  for  $34  enclosed  for  which  you 
have  my  heartfelt  thanks.  I  should  like 
to  pay  you.  but  know  from  what  you 
have  stated  in  the  paper  you  won’t  accept 
it.  and  I  can  only  say  if  at  any  time  von 
need  my  services  at  this  point  just  let  me 
know.  J.  b. 

Long  Island. 

This  man  shipped  5  crates  of  live 
chickens  weighing  371  lbs.  net.  The 
buyer  returned  136  lbs.  short.  The  price 
was  25  cents  a  pound.  The  buyer  re¬ 
ceipted  for  five  crates  but  reported  short¬ 
age  to  delivery  agent  and  had  receipt 
marked  136  lbs.  short.  The  gross  weight 
was  also  noted  on  the  original  express 
receipt.  First  the  express  company  re¬ 
fused  redress  on  the  plea  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  shipper.  Then  be¬ 
cause  the  complaint  had  not  been  filed 
within  four  months.  Every  technical  re¬ 
quirement  was  insisted  on  by  the  express 
company  as  to  proof,  hut  all  records  had 
been  kept,  and  the  buyer  took  great  pains 
to  help  make  the  case.  With  it  all  it  took 
two  years,  four  months  and  20  days  to 
collect  the  $34  check. 


The  telephone  rang  and  the  bookkeeper 
answered  it.  “Yes,  madam,  this  is  Wilk¬ 
ins’s  market.”  “This  is  Mrs.  Blank.  I 
■want  you  to  kuow  that  the  liver  you  sent 
me  is  most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not 
calf’s  liver  at  all ;  calf’s  liver  is  tender 

and - ”  “Just  a  moment,  madam,  and 

I’ll  call  the  proprietor.”  “What  is  it?” 
Wilkins  asked.  The  bookkeeper  surren¬ 
dered  the  ’phone.  “Mrs.  Blank,”  she  said. 
“Liver  complaint.” — New  York  Globe. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  *c>r  Durability.  Valu< 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1843. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


G  ravlan’n  ^rnl 

I9USE-CHASE 


“No  More  Lice” 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fail*.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS.  Inc.,  BoxH-9,  Newport,  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

The  Perfect  Liniment 

For  External  Use  on 

The  Human  Body 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
Caustic  Balsam  relieves  Stiffness 
and  Lameness,  Rheumatism,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Strains.  Sprains,  Lumbago, 
Backache,  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold, 
Stiff  Joints,  etc. 

Serious  results  through  Blood 
Poisoning  are  liable  from  scratches, 
cuts  or  wounds  from  rusty  nails 
or  other  metal.  This  great  rem¬ 
edy  applied  at  once  will  prove  a 
preventive,  is  a  perfect  antiseptic, 
soothes  while  it  heals.  What  it 
has  done  for  others  it  zvill  do  for 
you. 

Write  us  for  any  information  de¬ 
sired.  $1.75  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  sent  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Aids  Digestion- -Makes  Healthier  Cows 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  ae  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  take  care 
of'  garden,  poultry  and  chores  on  small  Con¬ 
necticut  farm:  state  references  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  8603.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded: 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance,  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age, 
to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Eetchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farmer  and  wife  on  50-acre 
farm  in  Putnam  County,  New  York;  must  be 
experienced  arid  handy  with  carpenter  tools; 
salary  and  profit-sharing  proposition  to  right 
man;  one  who  can  make  a  small  investment 
preferred.  Write  or  call,  stating  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  wanted,  references,  etc.,  C.  ROSEN- 
BAI1M,  23’ Cliff  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Miscellaneous  farm  help;  one  good 
dry-hand  milker,  one  man  to  handle  bulls,  one 
teamster,  two  general  farm  workers;  best  wages 
paid  to  reliable  young  men  who  are  willing  to 
work :  none  other  need  apply.  STRATHGEASS 
FARM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  for  housework  in 
town.  ADVERTISER  8645,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDI.E-AGED  woman  as  general  houseworker; 

family  of  three;  or  a  settled-down  couple,  man 
fbr  garden  and  lawn:  no  objections  to  one  child; 
fine  apartment  with  all  conveniences;  only  those 
looking  for  a  good  home  and  reasonable  wages 
need  answer;  references  required.  KENDAEE 
FARMS,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work;  $40  per  month, 
with  board;  reference  required.  M.  A.  COL- 
BTJIN,  Hollis.  N.  H. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  do  general  farm 
work;  should  be  nccustomed  to  the  use  of 
horses;  Orange  County,  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  S677,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  without  family  to  work 
at  light  farming  and  gardening;  must  be 
handy  with  tools  and  able  to  do  repair  work 
around  farm:  no  booze.  Address  ROX  84, 
Sparrowbusb,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Westchester  County.  married 
man,  prefer  no  children,  for  general  farm 
work;  must  understand  farm  machinery:  wife 
to  make  butter;  few  cows;  permanent  position; 
modern  house  and  other  privileges;  state  age 
and  wages  expected:  references.  ADVERTISER 
8679,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  man  for  general  farm  work 
and  help  with  milking;  Scotchman  preferred: 
must  be  Protestant.  Reply,  stating  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter,  to  MANAGER,  Spring 
Brook  Farm,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Young  or  middle-aged  man  for  gen¬ 
eral,  practical  farming:  milker;  drive  horses; 
experienced:  steady;  April  1.  CHESTNUT- 

CROFT  FARM.  Rbinebecb.  N.  Y. 
_ _ _ _ _ * 

WANTED — About  May  first,  dry-hand  milker; 

married  man  preferred:  $70  per  month,  house 
and  usual  privileges.  Address  G.  B.  BRYANT, 
Box  612,  Norfolk,  Va. 


FARMER  with  wife  to  help  on  general  purpose 
farm  having  small  modern  dairy,  purebred 
stock,  pigs,  poultry,  garden,  orchards,  horses, 
machinery,  motors,  etc.:  property  within  bor¬ 
ough  limits,  up-to-date  town;  good  school, 
churches,  etc.;  nearest  city,  Easton,  Pa.,  20 
miles  distant;  liberal  wages  and  5-room  house 
with  bath  and  electric  lights,  and  other  priv¬ 
ileges;  permanent  home  for  honest,  industrious, 
practical  workers;  answer  fully  what  both  man 
and  wife  can  do,  experience,  references,  nation¬ 
ality,  wages  expected,  if  any  children,  state 
ages,  boys  or  girls,  addressing  KNOX  TAYLOR, 
High  Bridge,  X.  J. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  care  of  80-acre  farm, 
Albany  County,  on  shares  if  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8081.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  on  farm;  must  be  competent 
cook  and  good  housekeeper;  one  other  woman 
in  house;  state  wages,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 
HOLLIS  GRIFFIN,  Bantam,  Conn. 


MARRIED  couple  wanted;  woman  for  general 
housework:  man  to  work  on  farm:  experience 
necessary:  $65  and  board.  HOLLIS  GRIFFIN, 
Bantam,  Conn. 


COUNTRY  woman  to  keep  house  for  three  in 
family:  all  improvements.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - i 

WANTED — By  April  20,  an  honest,  experienced, 
single  young  man  (American),  on  general  dairy 
farm  in  Geauga  County.  Ohio:  willing  to  please, 
good  companion  and  good  nature  essential:  state 
full  particulars,  wages  expected  and  experience 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8682,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Cook  for  superintendent’s  house. 
Thorn  Hill  School.  Warrendale.  l“a.:  family  of 
seven  adults;  no  laundry  work;  waitress  em¬ 
ployed:  wages.  $60  per  month;  separate  room; 
all  conveniences:  references  required.  Address 
SU-PERINTENDENT,  Thorn  Hill  School,  War¬ 
rendale.  Pa.  Bell  Telephone,  Wexford  20. 


WANTED- — Dairyman  on  New  Jersey  dairy  farm; 

clean,  wide-awake,  active,  single  young  man, 
familiar  with  bottling,  separating  and  making 
real  butter:  state  age,  experience,  reference,  sal¬ 
ary.  etc.  ADVERTISER  8689,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  laundress  for  boys’  school; 

salary  $43  per  month  to  begin,  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  SUPERINTENDENT,  Training  School, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  small  farm;  man 
to  care  for  two  cows,  garden  and  be  generally 
useful;  woman  to  do  general  housework:  house 
has  many  conveniences,  is  pleasantly  situated, 
and  is  about  two  miles  from  town;  couple  must 
be  trustworthy  and  conscientious  and  have  good 
references;  wages,  $50  to  $60  a  month,  with 
room  and  board.  Apply  to  R.  D.  TAYLOR,  New 
Milford,  Conn.;  ’Phone  406. 


FARM  teamster  and  general  all-round  farmer 
wanted,  who  understands  farm  machinery  and 
not  afraid  of  hard  work;  good  wages,  house, 
fuel.  milk,  garden,  etc.  ADVERTISER  8676, 
caep  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  cook  and  housekeeper  in  large 
family:  other  help;  good  wages.  M.  L.  B., 
1120  Constant  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  farm  hand  by 
year;  extra  good  house,  garden,  milk,  fuel, 
apples  furnished:  give  references  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  PAUL  TOWNSEND,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. ; 
R.  F.  I).  34. 


MANAGER  for  established  dairy  farm  near  Bos¬ 
ton,  retailing  own  milk  at.  23c  per  quart,  and 
now  and  for  many  years  on  excellent  money¬ 
making  basis;  exceptional  chance  for  man  who 
can  furnish  absolutely  unquestionable  references 
as  to  the  necessary  experience,  character  and 
ability  to  take  absolutely  full  charge  of  this 
proposition,  both  farming  and  business  end,  and 
maintain  it,  in  present  state  of  efficiency  and 
financial  success;  salary  $1,500  per  year  with 
house  rent,  etc.,  and  interest  in  profits;  please 
state  very  full  particulars  in  first  letter,  includ¬ 
ing  references  and  activities  for  past  10  years. 
Address  OWNER,  35  Wendell  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED— On  Vermont  farm,  middle-aged,  Prot¬ 
estant,  married  couple,  without  children;  man 
must  understand  general  farming;  wife  to  do 
plain  cooking  and  housework;  both  to  be  agree¬ 
able,  congenial  folks,  to  live  in  family;  steady 
work.  Apply  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  stat¬ 
ing  wages  expected,  ROOM  726,  25  Broad  Street, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Capable  farm  hand;  single;  good  dry 
hand  milker:  neat;  kind  with  stock;  knowledge 
of1  general  farming;  fifty  dollars  per  month  and 
board;  first-class  references  required.  Apply 
BOX  214.  Ansonia,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  married  men  for  general  farm 
work;  good  teamsters;  pay  $65  per  month, 
house  and  garden;  send  references;  carpenter, 
capable  of  planning  and  constructing  farm  build¬ 
ings,  also  directing  men;  permanent  position; 
give  references  and  state  wages  expected. 
FORSG^lTE  FARMS,  .Tamesburg.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Competent  girl  or  middle-aged  woman 
for  general  housework,  family  of  six,  on  a 
small  hen  ranch;  modern  conveniences;  will  en¬ 
gage  for  six  months  or  years  if  satisfactory. 
Write,  giving  personal  particulars  and  state 
wages  expected,  REV.  .T.  F.  LOCKE,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  working  foreman  farmer,  married, 
without  family,  or  with  only  a  small  family; 
general  farm  work  relating  to  the  use  of  about 
75  acres;  20  in  cultivation,  35  in  meadow,  20  in 
pasture;  care  of  small  herd  Jersey  cattle,  few 
hundred  chickens,  few  pigs;  wife  to  board  one, 
two  or  three  helpers  during  portion  of  the  year; 
admirable  farmhouse  with  all  modern  conven¬ 
iences;  garden  patch,  fuel  and  milk;  only  ex¬ 
perienced  men  who  can  give  personal  references 
to  former  employers  considered:  farm  operated 
in  connection  with  Summer  residence  of  owner. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8701,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- 1 

COOK  and  houseworker;  no  laundry;  family,  of 
tiiree;  modern  apartment;  Baltimore;  $40 
monthly.  ADVERTISER  8703,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  hand;  prefer  clean,  single, 
Christian  man.  whom  we  can  make  member  of 
family:  all  modern  improvements;  state  lowest 
wages  for  permanent  position.  BOX  61,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  cook  and  waitresses  wanted  in  a  small 
Summer  boarding-house  for  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  Address  R.  M.  SANFORD,  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single  man  to  do  general  farm 
work  on  a  farm  by  month  or  year;  must  be 
able  to  give  good  references:  state  wages  in  first 
letter.  WILLARD  F.  SANFORD.  L.  Rox  345, 
Margaretville,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


PROGRESSIVE,  efficient,  middle-aged,  married 
American,  with  long  and  successful  experience 
as  managing  foreman  highly  specialized  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  farms,  open  for  position;  personal 
references.  ADVERTISER  8583,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

- 1 

POUT  /FRYMAN  with  the  experience  and  ability 
to  make  large  plant  pay  wants  position  as 
working  manager;  expert  chick  raiser  and  egg 
producer;  managed  one  plant  12  years;  living 
salary  and  profit-sharing  basis  if  desired;  can 
lay  and  develop  new  plant  and  act  as  manager 
for  general  farming  and  fruit  in  connection  with 
poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER  8675,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

- 1 

POULTRYMAN,  young,  single,  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  in  all  phases  of  commercial 
work,  including  incubation  and  brooding;  college 
training:  capable  of  producing  results;  open  at 
once;  references.  ADVERTISER  8659,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position;  am  45 
years  old;  married;  no  children;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  dairy  farming, 
including  crop  raising  and  land  development, 
handling  help;  10  years  breeding  of  purebred 
Holstein  cattle;  have  had  experience  in  manag¬ 
ing  estates;  can  get  results;  can  furnish  best  of 
reference  as  to  my  ability  and  character;  have 
been  manager  of  my  own  place  for  10  years; 
there  are  plenty  of  men  looking  for  superin¬ 
tendent  jobs,  but  the  question  is:  are  they 
qualified?  If  interested,  would  like  a  personal 
interview.  ROX  35.  Unionville,  Conn.  ’Phone 
Farmington  Div.  13-14. 


POULTRYMAN — Working  manager,  married,  16 
years’  experience,  is  open  for  engagement  on 
modern  plant;  $100  and  house;  particulars  ap¬ 
preciated:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  8666, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  hand  wishes  position  as 
teamster  and  -tractor  operator  only:  kindly 
state  wages  and  particulars.  Address  JOSEPH 
C.  MUNN,  No.  370  E.  163d  St.,  New  York  City. 
- 1 

POULTRYMAN.  experienced,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  desires  position:  Cornell  trained;  Amer¬ 
ican ;  married:  no  chlldlrten.  ADVERTISER 
8684,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  men  wish  positions  on  general  farm;  little 
experience;  all  around  workers.  HUGH  CAN¬ 
NON,  434  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 


TWO  young  ladies  having  some  experience  of 
farm  work  desire  position  on  farm  for  field 
work.  ADVERTISER  8686,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  is  open  for  position  and  would 
like  to  get  with  party  where  good  work  is  ap¬ 
preciated:  understands  everything  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  results.  ADVERTISER  8685,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager;  experienced 
in  purebred  stock  and  modern  farm  machinery; 
married :  one  child.  Address  BOX  77,  Morris 
Plains,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man.  six  months’  college  course  in  fruit 
growing,  desires  position  fruit  or  poultry  farm; 
wishes  to  learn  business;  small  compensation  at 
start:  comfortable  living  conditions  necessary. 
ADVERTISER  8690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  dairyman  wants  position  as  helper  in 
creamery  in  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  with  good 
references.  E.  E.  S.,  Hubbard,  O. ;  R.  F'.  D.  2, 
Box  71. 


ITERDSMAN-POULTRYMAN ;  American;  mar¬ 
ried;  Catholic;  two  small  children;  thoroughly 
experienced;  clean  and  obliging;  A1  references. 
F.  SMITH,  care  Edward  Uyeno,  116  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City. 


WORKING  manager  or  herdsman  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  dairy  or  estate;  can  take  thill 
charge;  experience  in  certified  milk  production, 
breeding,  feeding,  calf  raising  and  veterinary 
work;  first-class  references.  ADVERTISER 
8688,  care  Rural  New-Yorker  . 


MAN,  40  yeai;s  old,  experienced  farmer  and  ac¬ 
countant,  desires  position  as  superintendent  of 
a  private  estate  or  to  keep  records  and  assist 
in  general.  ADVERTISER  8687,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Foultryman,  single,  hon¬ 
est,  experienced,  incubator,  brooding,  produc¬ 
tion;  college  trained;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8693,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ANYONE  wishing  the  services  of  a  good,  capa-* 

ble,  experienced  single  American  man  on  farm 
or  estate,  address,  giving  wages  and  conditions, 
ADVERTISER  8691,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  20  years  old.  with  3  years’  ma¬ 
chine  shop  experience,  would  like  to  get  on 
farm.  ROMOLO  LUONGO,  221  9th  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  middle  age,  single,  Japanese, 
desires  steady  position,  private  or  commercial 
plant;  experience  in  all  branches;  also  vegetable 
growing;  drive  car;  especially  caponizing,  dry 
picking;  best  of  reference;  state  salary  and  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  Write  to  S.  S1IINO,  9 
West  98th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  34,  wishes  position  around  poultry  or  on 
farm;  does  not  know  it  all;  willing  to  be 
shown;  handy  with  tools;  obliging;  not  afraid 
of  work;  please  mention  salary  A.  SERGICON, 
60  Croton  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  with  tried  and  tested  capability 
in  all  branches  of  poultry  husbandry,  desires 
to  take  charge  of  a  commercially  run  farm;  high¬ 
est  references  furnished  as  to  character  and  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  421,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


TWO-YEAR  graduate,  agriculture,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  modern  poultry  plant;  assist  or  manage; 
moderate  salary;  experience  with  incubators, 
brooders.  ADVERTISER  8694,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN,  American,  with  practical  experience 
flower  and  vegetable  gardening,  poultry  and 
orchard  work,  desires  position;  capable,  indus¬ 
trious;  competent  office  worker;  will  do  combi¬ 
nation  work;  full  particulars  appreciated. 
ADVERTISER  8695,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  desires 
position  on  private  estate  where  faithful  work 
and  results  are  appreciated;  two  years  in  last 
place.  ADVERTISER  8697,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (22)  wishes  light  position  on 
poultry  farm  or  estate;  some  experience; 
wages  no  object;  good  home.  HARTWELL, 
Wood  Place,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  experiment  station  work  wanted  by 
young  man;  not  experienced  beyond  two-year 
agricultural  course,  but  interested  in  the  work. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8699,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  29.  single,  intelligent,  earnest, 
honest,  wishes  job  on  commercial  poultry  farm; 
experience  first  consideration;  willing  to  start  at 
small  salary.  A.  LEVIN,  1383  Clay  Avenue, 
New  York. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN,  capable,  conscien¬ 
tious  worker,  with  several  years'  practical  ex¬ 
perience  on  paying  commercial  plants;  single; 
Protestant;  American:  short  course  graduate; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  8700,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  mechanic,  American,  single,  de¬ 
sires  work  on  farm:  previous  experience;  in 
New  York  State.  FRED  METZ,  313  East  89th 
Street,  New  York. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN;  single;  American:  23: 

feeder,  butter-maker,  tester,  knowledge  of  all 
stock  and  general  farming,  machinery;  Cornell 
course;  open  for  any  large  proposition;  state  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  8702,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper’s  position,  by  April  15 
or  thereabouts,  by  energetic,  refined,  American 
widow,  not  in  the  servant  class;  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge  of  boarding-house  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  nothing  else  considered;  must  be  near  a 
good  high  school  for  girl  of  12,  boy  11:  only 
first-class  propositions  kindly  answer.  MRS.  H. 
WERIUCK,  Palisade,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm:  running  water;  or¬ 
chard:  good  buildings;  location.  Glen,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  N.  Y.:  price,  $3,000.  D.  E.  VOOR- 
HEES,  Plainville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 45-acre  farm  in  the  Catskills;  house 
has  running  water,  toilet  and  bath:  price 
$6,000:  easy  pavments.  ADVERTISER  8558,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker 

- > 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  dairy  farm;  310  acres; 

90  head  cattle;  3  heavy  teams;  now  occupied 
and  for  sale  by  owner:  no  agents;  producing 
$11,000  milk  yearly:  with  all  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment,  $25,000.  LEE  P.  GRANT,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 

- * 

COMMERCIAL  fruit  farm:  twelve  miles  to 
Providence;  2.500  apple  and  peach  trees,  most¬ 
ly  bearing;  pleasant  location;  strong  soil:  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  HARRY  BARKER,  North 
Scltuate,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — 94-acre  farm  or  Summer  home;  5 
miles  from  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. ;  on  State 
road;  near  village  and  station:  mail  delivered 
and  telephone  in  house;  stock  and  tools:  price 
$9,500.  For  further  particulars  write  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN — 115-acre  farm,  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  for  $4,000;  woodland  87  acres:  good 
tilling  land  28  acres;  good  apple  orchard  and 
other  fruit  trees;  room  in  barn  for  20  cows  and  3 
horses;  16-room  house,  with  fine  water  and 
splendid  view;  ideal  place  for  Summer  boarders. 
L.  V.  B.,  Box  221,  Huntington,  Mass. 


WANTED — Truck  farm,  by  experienced  agri¬ 
culturist;  only  first-class  proposition  consid¬ 
ered:  will  work  on  salary  and  percentage  of 
profits  basis  only:  will  consider  management  of 
private  estate:  have  family.  Address  below,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars,  G.  W.  T.,  412  W.  Green 
St.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Paying  farm,  easy  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  8646,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  up-to-date  poultry  farm  on 
Long  Island;  2.300  laying  hens,  6,000  brooder 
capacity,  patent  drinking  fountain,  14.400  incu¬ 
bator  capacity;  electric  light,  running  water; 
9-room  house:  hot  water  heat;  price,  $20,000. 
ADVERTISER  8642,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- - - » 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm;  good  soil;  good 
buildings;  particulars  to  interested;  no  agents. 
ERNEST  MITCHELL,  Greenwood,  Sussex  Co., 
Del. 

- 1 

FOR  SALE — 10  acres  good  land,  house  and  barn; 

3  miles  from  town  on  good  road;  for  quick 
sale  $600.  E.  E.  RICHARDS,  Newport,  N.  Y. 
- 1 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  four  acres  land;  six- 
room  house,  barn,  laying  houses,  brooder 
house,  capacity  400  hens,  1,000  chicks;  Stat« 
road;  price  $3,500.  H.  B.  RAYMOND.  Wood¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

- 1 

TWELVE  ACRES- — Otsego  County.  N.  Y. ;  large 
house,  barn,  well,  brook,  productive  land; 
1.500  feet  elevation;  mail,  telephone;  price, 
$1,200:  more  land  adjoining,  $30  acre.  BOX 
67,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm:  30  acres  till¬ 
able;  situated  0  miles  from  market;  600  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees;  13-room  house;  new  cow  barn 
and  silo;  10  cows  and  9  heifers.  2  horses,  pigs, 
poultry  and  tools.  Address  M.  E.  R.,  369  Derby 
Ave.,  Westville  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Small  farm.  10-35  acres,  within  100 
miles  of  New  York:  small  house,  modern;  run¬ 
ning  water,  etc.;  will  purchase  or  rent,  fur¬ 
nished  or  unfurnished,  with  option  of1  buying; 
state  terms  and  all  conditions.  ADVERTISER 
8078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- 1 

FOR  SALE — On  Maine  coast,  exceptional  sea¬ 
shore  combination;  250  acres  open  land  and 
woods;  one  mile  ocean  frontage;  two  harbors; 
two  beaches;  safe  boating  and  bathing;  plenty 
of  fish,  clams  and  lobsters;  Fall  and  Spring  gun¬ 
ning:  good  drinking  water;  a  healthy  place  and 
a  beauty  spot;  a  30-room  house;  14  miles  from 
city;  daily  mails;  State  road;  price  $12,000  on 
easy  terms.  Address  ADVERTISER  8680,  caro 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 480  acres:  best  soil;  amply  irrigat¬ 
ed:  largest  grain,  Alfalfa  seed  and  hay  crops, 
mowing  and  grazing  meadow,  and  desirable  gen¬ 
eral  stock  ranch  in  inter-mountain  region;  all 
live  stock,  farm  equipment,  hay,  grain,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluded;  price,  $40,000.  J.  J.  PATTON,  Gandy, 
Millard  Co.,  Utah. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  196-acre  farm; 

Central  Michigan’s  best  soil;  in  high  state  of 
cultivation,  for  general  crops;  two  sets  of  build¬ 
ings.  W.  S.  WILSON,  Administrator,  Belding, 
Slich. 

FOR  SALE — 112  acres:  excellent  poultry,  dairy; 

good  buildings,  with  running  water;  large 
house,  heat,  light,  laundry;  shady  lawn;  price, 
$14,000.  Write  for  particulars,  LOUIS  VARGA, 
Ringoes,  N.  J. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 150  acres:  3  houses;  1  '/j 
miles  railroad;  15  acres  cranberries;  timber, 
water,  farming,  high  and  low  lands;  Southern 
Jersey.  RODMAN,  care  Lakin,  101  West  42d 
Street,  New  York  City. 


BEAUTIFUL  Hudson  River  farm;  beautiful  view 
of  river,  with  dock;  100  acres,  for  half  value. 
TIIEO.  FULLER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  in  poultry  section;  7-room 
bungalow:  capacity,  1,200  layers  and  5,000 
chicks;  price,  $2,700  down:  balance  $2,000  mort¬ 
gage.  C.  P.  LELASII.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey;  108  acres;  7-room 
house.  2  barns,  wagon  house  and  corncrib;  20 
acres  woodland  and  meadow;  located  on  river; 
plenty  of  boating,  hunting  and  fishing.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8692.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM.  200  acres:  situated  2  miles  from  city; 

buildings,  wood,  lumber,  stream  on  three  sides: 
telephone  and  rural  delivery:  must  be  sold  to 
settle  estate.  AMY  WOOD  DAVIS,  Waterville, 
Me.,  administratrix. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm;  32  acres;  wire  fencing; 

many  kinds  of  fruit:  8-room  dwelling;  neces¬ 
sary  outbuildings:  everything  new-;  mile  to  de¬ 
pot:  road  almost  level:  heart  of  fruit  growing 
section;  $12,000.  SAM'L  H.  DAWSON,  Crozet, 
Va. 


FOR  RENT — Because  of  age  of  owner,  large 
farm  for  rent:  the  rent  can  apply  on  purchase. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8665,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  • 


32-ACRE  fruit,  poultry,  grain,  grass  and  truck 
fat m :  good  land  and  buildings:  fish  and  oy¬ 
sters;  price  $3,500.  A.  L.  SELTZER,  Marion 
Station,  Md. 


THIS  farm  pays  big  profits  without  turning  a 
furrow:  the  fruit  alone  sells  1 
sand  dollars:  little  expense  and  lab<  .  needed;  in¬ 
cluded  in  farm  is  good  tillage,  grass  land,  pas¬ 
ture  and  woodland:  conveni 
depot:  25  miles  from  Boston;  good  house  and 
buildings:  price  reasonable;  pays  bdtti  i 

most  investments:  about  $5,000  down,  or  other 
security  considered.  Address  BOX  257,  Hollis- 
ton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 144  acres  in  good  condition;  120 
tillable.  24  hard  timber:  18  head  cattle,  team 
and  tools,  hay  and  grain;  running  water;  $6,000. 
REN  STAFFORD.  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  wanted,  to  lease  with  option, 
or  to  buy;  30-40  miles  from  New  York  City, 
on  or  near  main  nail,  with  all  necessary  houses 
and  equipment  for  not  less  than  800  birds;  am 
an  experienced  poultryman.  BOX  421,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


MODERN  chicken  farm,  with  500  two-year 
chickens.  700  pullets.  3.000  baby  chicks;  build¬ 
ing  for  2,000  grown  chickens,  4.000  babies:  in¬ 
cubator  for  3.000  eggs;  barn,  stall,  2  cows.  1 
horse;  electric;  steq.ni  heat:  half  mile  from  city, 
on  State  road:  for  sale  account  family  trouble; 
any  acceptable  price.  F.  MANYA,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Village  farm,  with  large  horse  suit¬ 
able  for  boarders  (Improvements  preferred) : 
plenty  outbuildings,  in  good  condition:  small 
acreage:  good  water  supply:  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments:  furniture  considered:  on  State  road,  in  or 
near  large  town;  lowest  price  and  terms;  submit 
photos  and  will  return.  ADVERTISER  8696, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  about  125  acres;  on 
new  State  road:  half  mile  from  station  and 
village:  nearly  all  buildings  new  -ten  years  ago; 
steam*  heated  house,  two  bathrooms;  cottage; 
thirty-cow  barn,  milk  house  and  dairy  building, 
all  of  hollow  tile  and  concrete;  hay  and  young 
stock  barn,  horse  barn,  icehouse,  garage,  etc.; 
artesian  well:  farm  in  high  state  of  cultivation, 
free  from  stones;  level  land;  price  about  half 
cost  of  the  new  buildings;  more  land  if  desired* 
including  valuable  lake  frontage.  BOX  12, 

Bantam,  Conn. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  549. 
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FERTILIZERS 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM 


BRAND 


ft 


Get  Swift’s  Red  Steer  F ertilizer  now 


A  Swift  dealer  is  near  you  with  fertilizer  in  his  warehouse — or  ready 
£  -a-  to  wire  us  your  order.  We  are  ready  to  make  prompt  shipment  of 
well  cured  goods. 

It  is  a  short  haul  from  one  or  more  of  our  twenty-four  fertilizer  factories 
to  your  railroad  station. 

If  you  haven’t  invested  in  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  or  want  more  to 
make  the  application  per  acre  heavier  or  spread  on  new  fields,  you  can 
order  now  and  get  it. 

The  farmer  that  makes  a  heavy  application  of  fertilizer  is  the  one  that 
gets  the  low  costs,  the  big  yields  and  makes  the  most  profit. 

Fertilize  every  acre.  Remember  that  one  acre  fertilized  is  generally 
good  for  more  profit  than  two  acres  without  fertilizer. 

Don’t  wait — get  your  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  now! 

Buy  from  our  local  dealer  or  our  nearest  Sales  Division. 

Swift  &  Company,  Dept.  4 

(Fertilizer  Works) 

Baltimore,  Md.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Grow  your  crops  at  less  cost 

Many  farmers  are  making  more  profit 
from  fifty  acres  properly  fertilized  than 
others  are  making  from  twice  as  many 
acres  without  fertilizer. 

It  costs  no  more  for  preparation  of  land, 
seed  and  seeding,  ground  rental  or  in¬ 
terest  on  an  acre  of  land  yielding  80 
bushels  of  best  com  or  a  big  truck  crop 
of  good  quality  than  for  one  yielding 
half  as  much  of  poor  quality. 

One  sure  way  of  growing  crops  at  less 
cost  is  to  secure  more  yield  per  acre  and 
per  man.  This  you  can  do  by  using 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers. 

The  extra  bushels  or  pounds  produced 
per  acre  by  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
are  the  ones  that  add  greatly  to  your 
profit.  Only  the  cost  of  fertilizer  can  be 
charged  against  this  extra  yield. 
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Blossom  Time — Nature’s  Promise  for  the  Year 


The  Everlastic  Line 


Everlastic 
“Rubber”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard  among  “rub¬ 
ber”  roofings.  Famous  for  its  durabil¬ 
ity.  Made  of  high-grade  waterproofing 
materials,  it  defies  wind  and  weather 
and  insures  dry,  comfortable  buildings 
under  all  weather  conditions.  Tough, 
pliable,  durable  and  low  in  price.  It  is 
easy  to  lay :  no  skilled  labor  required. 
Nails  and  cement  with  each  roll. 


Roofing  Dependability 
Assured — 


SjJHBirncIP 

Roofing 


Everlastic 

Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced 
with  genuine  crushed  slate,  in  two  nat¬ 
ural  shades,  red  or  green.  Needs  no 
painting.  Handsome  enough  for  a 
home,  economical  enough  for  a  barn 
or  garage.  Combines  real  protection 
against  fire  with  beauty.  Nails  and 
cement  with  each  roll. 


For  sixty  years  The  Barrett  Company  has 
been  America’s  leading  manufacturer  of  roofings. 
During  that  time  it  has  made  and  sold  millions  of 
rolls  for  use  on  steep  roofed  buildings  of  every  type. 

The  Barrett  reputation  for  high-quality  prod¬ 
ucts  and  fair  dealing  is  too  valuable  an  asset  to 
be  endangered  now  by  offering  customers  any 
article  not  absolutely  dependable. 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

( 4  Shingles  in  One ) 

Made  of  high-grade  tli-oroughly  waterproofed 
felt  and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  beauti- 


The  low  price  at  which  Everlastic  Roofings 
are  sold  is  due  to  huge  quantity  production, 
modern  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the  most 
efficient  manufacturing  and  distributing  methods. 

In  roll  roofings,  you  have  a  choice  of  two  styles — the  ever 
popular  plain-surfaced  Everlastic  “Rubber”  Roofing  and 
another  handsomely  coated  with  red  or  green  crushed  slate. 


ful  natural  slate  colors,  either  red  or  green. 
Laid  in  strips  of  four  shingles  in  one  at  far  less 
cost  in  labor  and  time  than  for  wooden 
shingles.  Give  you  a  roof  of  artistic  beauty 
worthy  of  the  finest  buildings,  and  one  that 
resists  fire  and  weather.  Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic 
Single  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  dur¬ 
able  slate-surfaced  (red 
or  green)  material  as  the  Multi-Shingles,  but 
cut  into  individual  shingles,  8  x  12)4  inches. 
Laid  like  wooden  shingles,  but  cost  less  per 
year  of  service.  Need  no  painting. 


There  are  also  two  styles  of  Everlastic  Shingles,  one  single 
and  one  in  strips  of  four — both  surfaced  on  one  side  with 
crushed  slate  in  the  attractive  natural  shades  of  red  or  green. 

In  no  other  roofings  can  you  obtain  such  high  quality  at 


such  moderate  cost.  Look  for  the  Everlastic  name  when  you 


buy. 

It’s  your  protection  against  inferior  ro 

ofings. 
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THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S. 


City  Schools  in  the  C  ountry 


AX  UNSYMPATHETIC  ATTITUDE.— The  real 
meaning  of  the  relative  decrease  in  our  farm 
population  is  beginning  to  enter  even  the  most  indif¬ 
ferent  minds,  and  many  are  ready  to  catch  a t  any  de¬ 
vice  that  promises  to  impede  it  even  temporarily.  Yet 
it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  more  danger 
threatens  from  the  large  number  of  country-born 
folks  who  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  leave  us, 
and  yet  are  unwilling  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us, 
for  better  or  worse,  and  make  a  determined  stand 
for  the  improvement  of  country  life  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  those  rural  customs  and  institutions  that 
long  use  has  shown  to  be  worth  retaining.  They  are 
playing  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Their  homes  are 
in  the  country  and  they  spend  part  of  their  time 
there,  but  their  hearts  are  in  the  city.  They  cannot 
quite  make  up  their  minds  to  go  there,  but  they 
associate  as  much  as  possible  with  city  folks,  and 
ape  them  in  every  possible  way.  Their  homes, 
their  dress,  their  schools  and  churches 
they  would  make  conform  to  city  stan¬ 
dards,  and  since  they  cannot  always 
have  their  own  way  in  such  matters 
they  are  discontented  and  help  to  make 
others  so. 

CONTRASTED  CONDITIONS.  — 

Time  has  brought  Thebes  and  Nineveh 
back  to  rural  conditions  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  the  same  for  New  York 
and  London.  But  city  conditions  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  obtain  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  some  depriva¬ 
tions  and  hardships  not  necessarily 
the  result  of  poverty,  and  some  busi¬ 
ness  and  pleasures  not  depending  upon 
wealth,  that  belong  to  the  country, 
that  make  country  life  desirable.  It’s 
a  sad  confession,  shocking,  doubtless, 
to  some  of  our  uplift  friends,  but  some 
of  us  like  to  be  just  “ hayseed s."  We 
believe  that  we  were  born  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  purpose. 

COUNTRY  EDUCATION.— We  wish 
that  those  who  without  consulting  us 
have  decided  that  the  country  boy  shall 
have  the  same  educational  advantages 
as  the  city  boy  would  stop  and  seriously 
ask  themselves  whether  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  condition  at  which  they 
aim  may  not,  in  a  larger  degree  than 
they  suspect,  exist  already.  In  other 
words,  just  how  much  of  our  "educa¬ 
tion”  can  we  get  in  schools,  anyway? 

Stewart  Edward  White  said  that 
among  the  pioneers  of  the  West  there 
were  men  who  could  scarcely  write 
their  names,  but  who,  in  addition  to 
well-trained  bodies  and  healthy  minds, 
possessed  such  a  fund  of  information 
upon  so  many  subjects,  yet  so  exqui¬ 
sitely  adapted  to  their  manner  of  life 
and  to  the  prosecution  of  the  great 
undertakings  in  which  they  were  en¬ 
gaged,  that  he  considered  them  won 
derfully  “educated.” 

MEETING  CONDITIONS.— I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  curriculum  of  the 
country  school  could  be  overhauled 
with  the  thought  in  view  that  it  is 
not  necessarily  preparatory  to  high 
school,  as  the  latter  is  to  college,  it 
might,  when  followed  by  a  course  of 
real  farm  work  and  assisted  by  library  privilege-; 
and  acquaintance  with  the  better  class  of  periodi¬ 
cals  and  papers,  turn  out  a  man  or  woman  as  well 
fitted  for  country  life  as  the  product  of  city  schools 
is  for  city  life.  The  story  of  the  country  boy  who 
'vent  to  the  city  and  wrought  wondrous  things  is 
as  familiar  among  us  as  that  of  the  chap  from  the 
city  who  amused  the  whole  neighborhood  by  his 
ludicrous  struggles  with  the  every-day  problems 
of  farm  life. 

1  HE  UPLIFTER  AT  WORK.- — But  when  the  city 
uplifter  discovered  the  “unspeakable”  conditions 
that  exist  in  rural  homes  and  schools,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  country  children  should  be  able  to  “look 
city  children  in  the  face”  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  country  should  have  its  city  schools.  This  idea 
appealed  immensely  to  the  discontented  ruralist, 
and  so  we  have  the  cult  of  consol idationists,  which 
includes  many  sincere  and  well-meaning  folks  as 
well  as  many  more  who  are  ashamed  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  country-bred,  and  enjoy  very  much  the 


opportunities  for  “hobnobbing”  with  the  learned 
specialists  and  other  cultured  folk  who  are  present 
at  uplift  assemblages. 

SCHOOL  CENTRALIZATION. — We  need  concern 
ourselves  little  with  the  theories  and  social  am¬ 
bitions  of  these  people,  but,  unfortunately,  our  State 
Department  of  Education  has  made  consolidation  its 
particular  hobby.  Not  only  has  it  ignored  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  conditions  here  ayd  those  in  other 
States  where  consolidation  has  made  more  or  less 
progress,  but  it  lias  not  followed  the  conciliatory 
policy  of  educational  authorities  in  those  States. 
It  lias  endeavored  to  force  centralization  upon  rural 
communities  by  methods  that  would  shame  the  worst 
despots  of  antiquity,  and  yet  its  success  has  been 
so  meager  that,  though  it  has  earned  for  itself  sus¬ 
picion  and  hostility  throughout  the  State,  the  only 
exemplification  of  its  theory  to  which  it  cares  to 
call  the  public  attention  is  the  Miner  school  at 


Chazy.  This,  if  t Lie  propaganda  description  is  cor¬ 
rect,  is  more  magnificently  equipped  than  any  city 
schools  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  department 
realizes  that  rural  districts  cannot  afford  such  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  does  not  scruple  to  beg  that  other  mil¬ 
lionaires  would  follow  Mr.  Miner's  example. 

REMOVING  LOCAL  CONTROL. —  The  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  of  department  officials  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  they  consider  it  worth  while  to 
educate  a  community  after  you  have,  by  force,  pau¬ 
perized  it.  Self-reliance  and  self-respect  are  not 
included  in  the  regents’  list  of  “subjects,”  but  are 
more  important  to  a  man  or  community  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  how  they  can  be  properly  taught  in 
a  school  like  that  at  Cliazy  does  not  appear.  Pri¬ 
vate  donations,  increased  contribution  from  State 
funds  and  the  Federal  assistance  for  which  some  are 
clamoring,  all  mean  just  one  thing— that  we  shall 
have  less  control  over  the  training  of  our  children. 

THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.— This,  as  il 
now  exists  in  New  York,  has  this  advantage  over 


any  other  that  i(  is  now  in  operation,  the  people 
are  accustomed  to  it  and  attached  to  it.  It  will 
not.  therefore,  require  a  revolution  to  establish  it. 
It  may  be  true  that  there  are  schoolhouses  that 
were  “built  before  the  war."  There  are  many  build¬ 
ings,  public  and  private,  of  even  greater  age  that 
are  giving  good  service.  There  may  be  school  build¬ 
ings  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and  lacking  proper 
equipment.  1  have  never  seen  figures  showing  that 
such  conditions  prevail  to  any  great  extent.  If  there 
were  such  figures,  surely  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  could  get  them  and  use  them  in  its  consolidation 
propaganda.  If  there  are  districts  of  this  sort,  the 
superintendents  have  power  to  compel  improvement, 
and  if  it  be  urged  that  the  farmers  in  some  sections 
are  too  poor,  that  valuations  are  low.  those  districts 
may  be  helped  by  the  State  or  by  a  law  providing 
for  a  larger  tax  unit.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
destroy  (he  thousands  of  schoolhouses  in  which  the 
farmers  have  millions  invested,  and 
of  which  they  are  justly  proud.  The 
writer  drew  a  load  of  hay  for  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  a  renter,  who  moved  March  1  into 
an  adjoining  town.  We  passed  seven 
schoolhouses.  Every  one  of  them  was 
nicely  painted,  stood  up  squarely  on 
its  foundation,  had  a  good  roof  and 
chimneys,  and  whole,  clean  windows. 
The  surroundings  were  clean  and  tidy. 
There  are  32  districts  in  this  town  of 
Lisbon,  and  none  of  them  in  (he  God¬ 
forsaken  condition  that  the  consolida- 
tionist  loves  to  describe.  Before  we 
destroy  these  buildings  let  (lit'  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  show  us  one  com¬ 
munity  where  the  people  have  consent¬ 
ed  to  a  large  consolidation  and  made  a 
success  of  it.  When  we  have  covered 
the  State  with  buildings  costing  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
the  result  may  be  satisfactory,  or  it 
may  not.  but  the  bonds  must  be  paid. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS.—' The  It.  NY. 
in  one  of  its  recent  talks  upon  econom¬ 
ics  said  something  like  this:  "The 
theory  once  was  that  the  lack  of  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  and  comforts  in  the 
country  home  was  due  to  some  fault  of 
cultural  development  in  country  peo¬ 
ple.  and  that  the  deficit  could  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  social  workers  and  uplift  com¬ 
mittees.  But  modern  comforts  multiply 
in  ti.e  country  just  as  fast  as  the  means 
of  the  people  permit.”  If  the  truth 
here  stated  could  be  driven  into  the 
heads  of  our  professional  educators, 
the  school  problem  would  disappear. 
Farmers  are  as  willing  to  spend  money 
for  schools  as  anyone  else,  and  will 
provide  better  educational  facilities  for 
their  children  when  they  can  afford  it. 
Meanwhile  our  State  Department  of 
Education,  by  its  brutal  contempt  of 
country  people’s  intelligence  and  opin¬ 
ions.  by  the  arrogance  with  which  it 
pursues  its  hobby  of  forcing  urban 
schools  and  educational  standards 
upon  rural  communities,  is  helping  to 
drive  American  citizens  from  (lie  farms 
of  tlie  State.  French  Canadians  and 
other  foreigners  are  taking  their  places, 
as  in  New  England,  and  these  .may 
prove  more  complacent  under  such  treatment  than 
those  whose  ancestors  put  the  Empire  State  on  the 

map.  JAMES  D.  MOOKE. 


How  We  Sold  Our  Apples 

Noting  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  apple 
situation  in  New  York  State  and  Mr.  i’hillips’s 
remarks -on  page  473,  1  thought  you  might  he  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  little  account  of  our  experience  in  selling 
our  apple  crop.  Apples  here  were  cheap,  too.  when 
the  crop  was  being  harvested,  and  we  put  them  in  a 
cellar  as  fast  as  harvested,  and  made  no  effort  to 
sell  them.  Later  we  sold  some  to  automobile  parties 
from  the  city,  but  still  had  a  good  share  of  the  crop 
on  hand  when  my  son  came  home  from  Ohio  State 
University  with  a  companion  on  holiday  vacation  at 
Christmas.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  sell  the 
apples  to  make  a  payment  on  the  orchard,  and  the 
price  we  could  get  for  them  by  selling  at  wholesale 
was  so  small  that  the  boys  proposed  to  sell  them  in 


Two  good  friends— the  dog  and  the  pet  lamb.  So  many  dogs  have  the  reputation 
of  being  sheep-killers  that  we  are  glad  to  show  this  case  of  friendly  interest. 
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Akron  during  their  vacation  iji  an  effort  to  secure 
more  nearly  wlmt  it  seemed  that  we  ought  to  have 
for  the  crop.  Accordingly  we  secured  a  temporary 
two  weeks'  lease  of  a  small  downtown  store.  A 
neighbor  going  f<>  town  with  a  large  truck  empty 
each  day  took  in  about  100  bushels  at.  a  trip,  charg¬ 
ing  only  one  way.  as  he  had  a  load  coming  back,  so 
the  hauling  cost  only  from  5  cents  to  S  cents  per 
bushel.  Mr.  Cruikshank.  of  Columbus,  who  was  in 
Akron,  came  over  and  helped  arrange  a  nice  window 
display,  and  the  County  Farm  Bureau  man.  Mr. 
Hedges,  gave  us  help.  With  a  little  advertising  in 
the  Akron  papers,  some  lettering  on  the  windows 
and  our  sign  out.  ‘The  Apple  Store.”  we  were  soon 
sold  out  of  apples,  and  got  mostly  around  $2  per 
bushel,  with  no  packages  to  pay  for.  as  we  charged 
extra  for  packages  when  the  buyers  failed  to  bring 
them,  which  they  were  advised  to  do  in  our  adver¬ 
tisements. 

The  business  got  so  well  started  that  we  have  used 
since  tin*  holidays  around  six  carloads  of  New  York 
apples  and  some  purchased  locally,  and  are  now  un¬ 
loading  the  seventh  car.  We  have  used  up  the  culls 
very  closely  for  eider,  fresh  made,  by  the  gallon,  and 
have  also  sold  some  potatoes,  apple  butter,  maple 
syrup,  etc.  We  made  a  little  money  ourselves,  and 
our  customers  were  mostly  pleased,  as  we  were  sav¬ 
ing  them  a  little  money,  and  what  is  more,  they  soon 
learned  that  they  Were  getting  good  uniform  grades, 
good  varieties  and  liberal  measure  and  weight  if 
bought  by  the  pound.  There  were  scarcely  a  dozen 
bushels  sold  to  dealers,  for  the  consumers  took  them 
as  fast  as  we  could  get  them  sorted  up.  The  New 
York  apples  were  far  from  being  as  satisfactory  as 
our  own.  and  whether  bought  in  bulk  or  in  barrels, 
it  was  necessary  to  sort  carefully  in  three  grades, 
selling  at  $2.  $1.50  and  a  few  at  $1  per  bushel,  and 
below  that  for  cider.  Tn  a  later  shipment  we  sorted 
out  a  good  many  extra  nice  Spy.  selling  at  $1.50 
half  bushel  basket.  It  was  necessary  to  do  this  to 
offset  the  cider  grade  we  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
barrels.  I  attribute  a  good  deal  of  our  success  to 
this  careful  grading.  If  anyone  wanted  cheap  apples 
we  had  them,  but  they  were  never  mixed  in  with  the 
better  ones,  and  most  buyers  preferred  the  $1.50  and 
$2  grade,  the  baker  using  most  of  the  cheaper  grade 
Baldwins  and  Spy  for  pies,  and  later  these  have  all 
gone  for  cider,  as  we  get  50  cents  a  gallon  for  fresh 
cider,  and  that  makes  better  than  $1.25  per  bushel 
for  the  apples. 

With  all  the  apples  going  to  waste  in  Western  New 
York  that  I  saw  there  after  Winter  had  set  in,  I  do 
not  know  what  possible  excuse  there  might  he  for 
sending  out  poor  stuff.  For  a  long  time,  after  our 
own  apples  were  all  sold.  I  lacked  a  sufficient  supply 
of  fancy  apples,  and  had  to  buy  some  Ohio  Rome 
Beauty  at  $7.50  per  barrel.  Some  fancy  Western 
New  York  Baldwins  and  Spy  would  have  been  pre¬ 
ferable.  but  about  three-fourths  bushel  on  the  end  of 
the  barrel  was  all  I  could  get,  as  a  rule,  the  rest 
sorting  even  down  to  cider  apples.  c.  weckesser. 

Wayne  Co..  O. 


Some  Notes  on  Sweet  Clover 

THINK  the  annual  Sweet  clover  (“Hubam.”  I 

believe),  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  for  some 

purposes,  but  T  think  if  a  great  pity  that  the  biennial 

Sweet  clover  is  neglected  for  the  new  thing  that  is 
•  '  , 
supposed  to  redeem  us  from  all  our  ills,  like  sacaline 

was  going  to  do.  The  biennial  Sweet  clover  will 

doubtless  grow  on  any  ground  where  the  annual  will 

grow,  and  is  obtained  so  much  easier,  and  with  so 

little  expense.  With  the  annual  a  crop  is  lost,  and 

a  heavy  expense  is  incurred  in  putting  it  in.  while 

with  the  biennial  it  is  simply  sowed  on  top  of  Winter 

lye  or  Winter  wheat,  or  with  oats  or  barley.  Then 

the  next  year  the  plant  comes  booming  along,  giving, 

I  suppose,  a  much  heavier  yield  in  that  year,  because 

of  its  more  substantial  growth  the  year  before  than 

can  possibly  be  had  out  of  the  annual.  I  know  there 

has  been  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  raising  Sweet 

clover  in  the  East,  but  cannot  see  that  there  will  be 

any  less  difficulty  with  the  annual.  The  difficulties 

with  Sweet  clover  are  nearly  all  dissolved  in  lime, 

about  two  tons  of  lime  per  acre,  in  my  judgment. 

Now  1  want  to  lay  this  thing  on  your  mind  and 
heart.  Sweet  clover  for  fertilizing  purposes  is  in  my 
judgment  far  better  than  Red  clover,  and  1  have  had 
extensive  experience  with  both,  being  the  first  man 
in  North  Dakota  to  raise  Red  clover  on  a  commercial 
scale.  It  is  hard  to  realize  the  great  value  of  Sweet 
ciover  when  properly  handled  for  pasture,  for  hay 
and  for  the  soil.  dattjs  c.  smith. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  sure  Mr.  Smith  is  right  in  saying 
that  this  new  “Ilnbam’'  clover  should  not  take  all 
attention  away  from  the  old-fashioned  Sweet  clover. 
The  latter  is  a  very  valuable  crop,  and  never  was 


fully  appreciated  by  farmers.  If  it  could  be  made 
to  grow  wild  all  over  New  England  as  it  does,  say 
around  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  or  along  points  of 
the  Brand  Trunk  Railroad  in  Canada,  it  would  have 
doubled  the  farm  possibilities  of  that  section.  With 
lime  and  Sweet  clover  New  England  could  be  made 
nearly  self-supporting.  The  chief  argument  among 
owners  of  small  farms  in  favor  of  this  "Hubam” 
clover  is  that  it  will  make  its  full  growth  in  one 
season.  A  large  farm  like  Mr.  Smith's,  with  many 
acres,  probably  does  not  realize  that  on  the  smaller 
Eastern  farms  we  want  quick  action  in  our  fertilizers 
and  in  our  cover  crops,  and  this  the  new  clover  seems 
ready  to  give.  For  it  is  true  that  the  chief  value  of 
this  “Hubam"  in  this  section  will  be  as  a  manorial 
plant,  and  not.  as  in  the  West,  as  a  plant  for  hay  or 
pasture.  While  our  farmers  are  waiting  for  seed  of 
this  new  clover  to  come  down  to  a  workable  price, 
they  may  well  seed  all  they  can  of  the  old-fashioned 
Sweet  clover. 

Iowa  Experience 

I  could  tell  as  big  a  story  as  you  ever  heard  about 
the  annual  white  Sweet  clover,  yet  there  are  a  few 
perplexing  questions  that  come  to  me.  I  found  at 
least  a  dozen  different  types  of  plants  in  this  clover. 
The  majority  of  the  plants  are  late  in  maturing; 
some  never  bloomed  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 


A  Family  of  Hand-raised  Pigs.  Fig .  221 


lot  of  plant  breeding  and  selection  will  be  needed  to 
segregate  and  fix  the  desirable  types  for  different 
sections  of  the  country,  and  for  different  purposes. 
What  are  these  little  slow-growing  plants  going  to 
do  when  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and  they  have 
to  fight  with  weeds  or  a  nurse  crop?  Will  they  come 
on  and  produce  a  seed  crop?  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
plants  have  been  coddled  and  nursed  in  the  garden. 
Will  we  always  have  to  do  that  to  get  a  seed  crop? 

Iowa.  HARLOW  ROCIvHILL. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  noticed  the  same  “sporting”  or 
mix-up  of  strains  in  our  own  crop.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  dozen  or  more  distinct  types.  Here  surely  is 
great  work  for  the  plant  breeders.  We  want  to  know 
all  we  can  about  the  behavior  of  this  new  clover 
when  seeded  under  real  farm  conditions. 


An  Old  Subscriber 

AT  Fig.  221  is  shown  one  of  our  oldest  sub¬ 
scribers,  Mr.  J.  H.  Whipple,  of  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York.  Mr.  Whipple  did  not  know  that 
the  picture  was  being  taken,  so  we  have  him  in  a 
perfectly  natural  position.  The  little  pigs  shown  at 
his  feet  were  raised  by  hand.  The  mother  would 
not  own  them,  and  Mr.  Whipple  took  them  in  hand 
and  gave  a  very  successful  performance  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  nurse.  These  little  fellows  are  now  doing 
well.  Had  there  been  no  one  on  the  place  to  take 
special  pains  with  them,  they  never  would  have  lived. 
Mr.  Whipple’s  grandson  stands  nearby  watching  the 
pigs,  and  he  appears  to  be  a  “chip  of  the  old  block.” 


April  9,  1921 

The  Early  Carrot  Crop 

OW  IT  IS  HANDLED.— Just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  prepared  we  shall  plant  an  acre 
of  early  carrots,  not  because  carrots  are  a  healthful 
food  for  the  city  folks,  but  because  we  usually  make 
a  nice  profit  from  that  crop.  Furthermore,  we  can 
harvest  that  crop  to  advantage.  It  is  ready  for  the 
market  after  strawberries  and  early  peas,  and  before 
early  tomatoes  and  early  sweet  corn.  We  have 
never  bunched  carrots,  but  have  sold  them  topped, 
washed  and  neatly  packed  in  bushel  baskets.  The 
yield  is  usually  from  300  to  GOO  bushels  per  acre,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  “early  price.”  That  is.  if  the  price 
is  very  high  early  the  crop  is  harvested  before  it 
reaches  its  maximum  growth  and  yield.  Don't  ask 
me  the  selling  price.  Like  all  farm  produce,  if  you 
have  a  very  small  quantity  the  price  is  usually  fine, 
but  if  you  have  a  good  yield  you  might  have  to  feed 
several  bushels  to  the  horses,  tops  and  all. 

PLANTING. — The  soil  is  usually  prepared  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  broadcasting  of  manure,  which  is  plowed 
under.  The  ground  is  harrowed  and  from  1,500  to 
2  000  lbs.  of  high-grade  fertilizer  (4-S-6)  is  broad¬ 
cast  and  harrowed  in.  Then  the  planker  or  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  is  run  over  the  soil  to  smooth  the  surface 
for  the  seed  drill.  The  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  20  in. 
apart,  %  in.  deep,  using  2  lbs.  of  Chantenay  carrot 
seed  per  acre. 

FORCING  QUICK  GROWTH. — As  soon  as  the  car¬ 
rots  are  y>  in.  high  the  wheel-hoes  are  run  through 
with  the  knives  set  “dangerously  close”  together, 
thereby  reducing  the  laborious  task  of  weeding. 
From  this  time  on  the  tiny  carrot  seedlings  must  be 
kept  growing  rapidly  if  the  crop  is  to  be  early  and 
profitable.  Early  in  the  season  the  ground  is  cold 
and  damp;  the  plant  food,  particularly  the  am¬ 
monia.  is  not  in  condition  for  use  by  the  plants. 
Ammonia,  or  nitrogen,  is  the  ingredient  that  forces 
growth  when  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  Therefore,  just  before  the 
first  cultivation  we  make  a  side-dressing  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  200  lbs.  per  acre.  This  material  is 
easily  applied  broadcast  by  hand  when  the  carrot 
seedlings  are  small  and  dry. 

THINNING  AND  WEEDING.— Thinning  must  be 
done  before  the  seedlings  crowd  one  another  detri¬ 
mentally.  Usually  the  best  time  for  this  work  is 
when  the  seedlings  are  \y%  in.  high.  At  the  same 
time  the  first  weeding  is  done.  Right  here  I  must 
warn  any  prospective  carrot  grower  that  the  inex¬ 
perienced  operators  are  likely  to  take  too  much  time 
in  trying  to  do  a  careful  job.  Do  it  carefully,  but 
do  it  quickly '.  Simply  grab  out  the  weeds  and  extra 
carrot  seedlings,  leaving  a  stand  of  carrots  “three 
fingers”  apart.  Some  of  the  carrot  seedlings  re¬ 
tained  may  look  weak  and  battered,  hut  they  will 
recover  quickly  and  start  merrily  on  rheir  way  to 
perfection.  More  cultivation  will  be  needed  and  a 
few  scattering  weeds  may  have  to  be  pulled.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  soil  is  in  the  right  condition  the  carrot 
tops  will  develop  so  quickly  that  they  will  shade  the 
ground  and  prevent  weeds  from  getting  started. 

HARVESTING. — At  harvesting  time  a  one-horse 
plow  stripped  of  its  moldboard  is  run  under  the  rows 
to  loosen  the  carrots.  Then  they  are  quickly  pulled 
and  ranked  in  windrows  with  all  the  tops  to  the 
right.  The  operators  usually  work  with  their  knife 
in  their  right  hand.  As  rapidly  as  they  can  grab 
each  carrot  with  their  left  hand  and  sling  it  into  the 
basket,  the  top  is  instantly  cut  off  without  bothering 
to  turn  the  carrot.  Usually  the  basket  is  laid  down 
close  to  the  left,  so  that  each  carrot  can  be  flipped 
into  it  with  a  slight  turn  of  the  wrist.  If  you  want 
to  see  speed,  have  each  one  pull*  his  own  carrots  and 
you  keep  account  of  the  number  of  baskets  each  one 
harvests.  Of  course,  you  know  who  the  fastest, 
workers  are  beforehand,  but  this  scheme  will  make 
them  all  hustle.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
give  the  slow  workers  the  Best  rows;  then  it  will  be 
a  more  even  and  interesting  race.  The  foreman  in 
charge  can  go  from  one  to  the  other,  keeping  his  eye 
on  the  quality  of  the  work  and  help  those  that  are 
behind.  It  is  easy  to  keep  account  of  the  baskets 
when  each  one  has  definite  rows  and  stands  the 
filled  baskets  in  line. 

BACKING  FOR  MARKET.— The  carrots  are 
washed  in  big  tanks  that  hold  about  25  bushels  at  a 
time.  All  split,  broken  or  miserable  shaped  speci¬ 
mens  are  sorted  out.  Just  as  the  employes  are  going 
home  at  night  give  each  family  a  generous  supply  so 
that  they  won't  be  tempted  to  smuggle  away  the  per¬ 
fect  specimens,  and  then  give  the  remainder  of  the 
culls  to  the  horses.  The  hampers  for  market  are 
filled  nearly  full  and  shaken  down.  Then  carrots  are 
laid  all  around  the  top  with  the  big  end  against  the 
rim  of  the  basket.  Two  or  three  carrots  are  then 
laid  in  the  center  and  the  basket  is  ready  for  the 
cover.  R.  w.  de  baun. 
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Brooding,  and  Feeding,  Little  Chicks 


THE  OUTLOOK — This  is  the  season  for  hatching 
and  growing  young  chicks,  and  the  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  a  larger  number  grown  than 
there  has  been  in  any  previous  year,  as  prices  are 
fairly  high  for  fresh  poultry  products,  and  feed 
prices  are  much  lower  than  last  year,  both  of  which 
should  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  chicks  to  he 
hatched  this  year.  There  is  one  discouraging  fea¬ 
ture  about  it,  however,  and  that  is  the  increasing 
number  of  eggs  which  are  coming  to  the  New  York 
market  from  the  West,  and  from  other  countries, 
especially  China.  While  Chinese  eggs  do  not  com¬ 
pete  directly  with  our  fresh  product,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  prices  by  flooding  the  country 
with  cheap  foreign  eggs,  instead  of  using  our  cold 
storage  stock.  The  price  of  these  eggs  is  often  men¬ 
tioned  without  referring  to  their  quality,  and  the 
fact  that  these  eggs  are  being  offered  for  sale  at 
low  prices  is  often  used  as  an  argument  for  lower 
prices  by  dealers  in  all  grades  of  eggs,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  facts  in  the  case. 

ECONOMY  IN  PRODUCTION.— These  conditions 
make  it  very  important  that  we  should  look  ahead 
and  lay  our  plans  to  hatch  and  raise  not  only  (lie 
proper  number  of  chicks  which  can  be 


CROWDED  FLOCKS.  —  Probably  one  of  the 
greatest  ditliculties  in  raising  chicks  in  brooders 
is  their  natural  tendency  to  huddle  or  crowd  when 
kept  in  fairly  large-sized  flocks.  This  danger  is  in¬ 
creased  with  the  size  of  the  flocks,  and  must  be 
avoided  from  the  beginning,  as  the  habit  is  easily 
acquired,  and  very  hard  ot  control  after  a  few 
nights,  or  even  one  night  may  be  long  enough  to 
cause  much  damage  to  the  chicks’.  The  principal 
causes  for  crowding  are  first  putting  too  many  chicks 
in  one  brooder,  and,  second,  insufficient  heat.  Many 
brooders  are  rated  by  the  manufacturers  to  hold 
more  chicks  than  they  can  accommodate  successfully. 
As  a  rule,  a  medium-sized  stove  and  hover  will  ac¬ 
commodate  about  300  chicks.  In  cold  weather  it  is 
better  to  run  a  little  less  than  300,  and  in  fairly 
warm  weather  the  number  can  lie  somewhat  in¬ 
creased.  If  the  conditions  are  very  favorable  and 
the  brooder  is  placed  in  a  colony  house,  at  least 
0x12  ft.,  as  high  as  400  chicks  may  be  placed  in  it 
with  good  chances  for  success,  but  we  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  more  in  one  brooder.  This  number  must 
be  decreased  when  the  chicks  are  six  weeks  old 
or  less,  which  is  usually  done  by  removing  the 


later  over  the  entire  floor  of  the  colony  house.  At 
first,  a  wire  fence  about  one  foot  high  should  be 
placed  around  the  brooder  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  edge  of  the  hover,  to  keep  the  chicks  from 
wandering  too  far  from  the  source  of  heat  until 
they  learn  where  to  go  when  they  get  cold.  This 
fence  should  be  moved  back  from  the  hover  grad¬ 
ually  until  about  the  fourth  day,  when  it  may  be 
removed  altogether,  or  only  used  to  keep  the  chicks 
in  their  proper  place  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night. 
When  chicks  are  properly  trained  from  the  first  day 
there  is  much  less  trouble  with  them  later  than  when 
allowed  to  stand  around  and  peep  and  bunch  up  in 
corners  for  the  lack  of  proper  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  attendant.  I  believe  that  fully  one-third  of 
the  troubles  which  usually  come  to  a  person  who 
raises  chicks  artificially  are  caused  either  directly 
or  indirectly  by  chilling,  so  the  proper  temperature 
ot  I  lie  brooder  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  A 
brooder  must  not  be  located  in  a  Very  large  room 
where  there  are  drafts  of  cold  air.  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  control  the  temperature  of  a  large 
room  in  cold  weather.  The  ideal  place  for  a  coal- 
burning  brooder  and  300  chicks  is  in  a  colony  house 
about  0x12  ft.,  and  placed  so  that  when 


cared  for  successfully,  but  this  work 
must  lie  done  as  economically  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  to  meet  the  constantly 
increasing  competition.  This  requires 
not  only  considerable  knowledge  and 
experience,  but  it  also  requires  capital 
enough  to  furnish  first-class  material 
and  equipment  to  work  with,  and  am¬ 
bition  enough  to  put  this  experience 
into  practice,  along  with  that  eternal 
vigilance  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  in  the  past. 

INCUBATION. — In  raising  chicks  of 
course  the  first  consideration  is  to  have 
good  breeding  stock,  and  care  for  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  eggs  will 
be  fertile  and,  with  proper  treatment, 
hatch  strong,  healthy  chicks.  We  have 
found  that  feeding  heavily  of  wet 
mash  or  green  cut  bone  tends  to  lower 
the  percentage  of  fertility,  and  too 
close  confinement  of  the  breeders  is 
another  common  cause  for  infertility. 

Eggs  laid  by  hens  kept,  under  artificial 
lights  have  hatched  very  unsatisfac¬ 
torily  with  us;  so  much  so  that  we 
would  not.  hatch  eggs  from  hens  under 
lights  except  in  extreme  cases  where 
no  other  eggs  could  be  obtained.  We 
do  not  say  that  it  is  not  possible  t<> 
obtain  good  fertile  eggs  from  hens  un¬ 
der  lights,  but  we  do  say  that  on  most 
Eastern  farms  where  lights  are  used 
the  fertility  has  been  running  very 
low.  This  condition  uuiy  be  remedied 
or  improved  by  changing  the  methods 
of  lighting.  It  may  be  that  with  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons  the  results  may  be  very 
different  as.  for  instance,  the  eggs 
produced  this  Spring  after  a  mild  open 
Winter,  where  the  breeders  have  had  good  free 
range,  may  appear  entirely  different  from  what  they 
were  last  Spring  after  a  severe  Winter,  although  the 
lighting  conditions  may  be  practically  the  same  both 
years.  At  any  rate  we  have  considerable  to  learn 
along  this  line  in  the  future.  After  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  good  eggs  the  incubation  is  a  very 
simple  operation,  comparatively  speaking,  and  the 
best  advice  we  can  give  is  to  follow  the  incubator 
manufacturer’s  directions  until  some  improvements 
can  be  suggested  by  experience. 

BROODERS  AND  BROODING. —A  great,  deal 
depends  upon  the  brooder  when  it  comes  to  rais¬ 
ing  chicks  successfully,  and  the  coal-lieated  colony 
brooder  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  commercial 
poultryman,  or  anyone  raising  300  or  more  chicks 
each  season,  as  it  is  the  best  method  of  brooding 
chicks  that  we  have  ever  tried.  A  brooder  should 
he  selected  which  has  automatic  control  of  drafts  by 
a  sensitive  thermostat,  and  there  should  be  sufli- 
cient  room  in  the  stove  for  coal  enough  to  last 
24  hours  at  least.  We  also  prefer  stoves  with  both 
top  and  bottom  drafts  regulated  by  the  thermo¬ 
stats  instead  of  top  drafts  only.  This  gives  greater 
uniformity  of  heat  and  less  danger  of  the  fire  going 
out  in  damp  muggy  weather.  No  curtain  is  neces¬ 
sary  around  the  hover  if  the  brooder  is  placed  in 
a  colony  house  of  the  proper  size. 


A  Basket  fill  of  Pork.  Fig.  222. 


"W  ell,  W  ho  Are  You?"  Fig.  222. 

broilers  and  fattening  them  up  in  separate  quarters. 

TEMPERATURE.— The  temperature  to  run  a 
brooder  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
weather  and  the  age  and  condition  of  the  chicks. 
The  best  way  to  determine  the  proper  temperature 
is  to  watch  the  chicks  and  furnish  plenty  of  heat  to 
keep  them  comfortable  at  all  times.  In  cold  weather 
we  start  the  brooders  about  two  days  before  we  put 
in  the  chicks,  and  beat  them  up  to  about  9b  deg.  F., 
with  tlie  thermometer  near  the  edge  of  the  hover, 
and  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  floor,  as 
this  is  near  the  proper  place  for  the  chicks.  Then 
when  the  chicks  are  placed  in  the  brooder  they  will 
naturally  furnish  a  little .  extra  heat  from  their 
bodies,  so  the  temperature  will  be  about  right.  When 
the  tire  is  started  we  place  about  a  bushel  of  sand 
or  earth  on  the  floor  around  the  stove,  and  let  it 
warm  up  and  dry  out  with  the  brooder.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  and  warm  this  sand  is  spread  over  the 
floor  at  least  half  an  inch  thick,  and  covered  with 
cut  straw  or  hay.  or  hayseed  and  leaves  which 
usually  collect  on  the  barn  floor  where  hay  is  kept 
and  fed  to  cattle.  The  thickness  of  this  hay  or 
straw  which  covers  the  sand  on  the  floor  is  about  an 
inch,  or  it  may  be  a  little  more,  as  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  enough  should  be  used  to  cover  the  sand 
thoroughly,  and  that  it  should  extend  out  from  the 
brooder  at.  least  two  feet  all  around  at  first,  and 


the  chicks  are  first  let  out  on  warm 
days  they  will  have  a  nice,  clean  grass 
range  where  no  other  chicks  or  fowls 
can  interfere  with  their  liberty  and 
happiness.  A  fence  about  30  in.  high, 
made  of  inch  mesh  wire  netting,  either 
fastened  to  posts  or  12-ft.  frames,  mak¬ 
ing  a  yard  about  12  ft.  square,  is  used 
to  keep  the  chicks  from  roaming  too 
far  from  the  house  until  they  are  two 
«»r  three  weeks  old,  when  they  are 
given  free  range. 

FEEDING.  —  Most  people  seem  to 
think  that  the  feed  is  the  principal 
part  in  raising  young  chicks,  but  it  is 
really  only  one  of  three  important  fac¬ 
tors  good  chicks,  comfortable  brooders 
and  proper  feed,  all  three  being  of 
practically  equal  importance.  A  few 
years  ago  we  were  taught  to  fix  up  all 
sorts  of  mixed  dishes,  as  first,  feeds  for 
young  chicks,  such  as  custard  and 
johnny-cake  and  boiled  eggs  and 
cracker  crumbs  chopped  up.  and  all 
sorts  of  things  which  make  extra  work 
just  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  poul- 
trymen  are  busy  and  must  economize 
time  as  much  as  possible.  All  of  these 
knick-knacks  have,  therefore,  been  dis¬ 
continued.  and  we  use  a  very  simple 
ration,  which  contains  all  the  necessary 
ingredients  and  nutrients  which  young 
chicks  require  for  their  proper  growth 
and  development,  and  which,  for  the 
most  part,  can  be  compounded  and 
mixed  in  quantities  so  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  when  required. 

THE  FIRST  REAL  MEAL.— The 
chicks  are  left  in  the  incubator  until 
(lie  morning  of  tin*  twenty-second  day, 
when  they  are  removed  to  the  brooder.  No  food  is 
given  until  the  chicks  are  about  48  hours  old.  or 
until  they  show  signs  of  being  hungry.  This  is 
usually  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  that  they  are 
placed  in  the  brooder,  as  many  of  (he  chicks  are 
hatched  on  the  twentieth  day,  and  are,  therefore, 
leady  for  their  rations  at  this  time.  The  first  feed 
is  simply  oatmeal  or  oat  flakes,  such  as  are  sold  com¬ 
monly  for  table  use.  Only  one  very  light  feed  is 
given  on  the  first  day.  and  this  is  sprinkled  on  a 
shingle  or  paper  where  the  chicks  can  get  it,  easily. 
Milk  in  some  form  should  be  given  to  drink  as  soon 
as  the  chicks  are  placed  in  the  brooders.  We  prefer 
skim-milk  direct  from  the  separator,  and  fed  sweet 
in  regular  water  fountains,  so  the  chicks  cannot 
get  wet.  If  sweet  milk  is  not  available,  sour  milk 
is  the  next  best,  but  whichever  is  used  at  first  should 
be  continued,  instead  of  changing  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  fountains  should  be  washed  and 
scalded  or  disinfected  every  day.  If  neither  sweet 
nor  sour  milk  is  available  in  cold  weather,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  use  semi-solid  buttermilk  mixed  with 
water  to  about  the  same  consistency  as  the  fresh 
product,  but  when  the  weather  gets  quite  warm  we 
do  not  use  semi-solid  buttermilk,  as  we  have  had 
some  very  bad  results  from  its  use.  a  part  of  which 
we  attribute  to  the  milk  spoiling  after  it  is  placed 
in  the  drinking  fountains.  We  have  not  had  this 
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WORK  DAYS 
AND  REST  NIGHTS 

Can  you  do  it  now?  If  you  cant, 
there’s  something  wrong. 

Many  find  coffee  a  disturbing 
element,  so  wisely  leave  it  off 
and  use 

Postum  Cereal 


Postum  is  a  pure 
cereal  drink  con¬ 
taining  nothing  that 
can  possibly  disturb 
nerves  or  digestion. 
\bu  11  find  Postum 
has  a  delightful  fla¬ 
vor  that  fully  satisfies. 

There  s  a  Reason  forPostum 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co., Inc. > 
Battle  Creek,  Mich . 


u 


f 


Apple  Boxes 
and  Shooks 

Put  your  Apples  up  in  STANDARD 
WESTERN  BOXES  next  season 
and  get  top  prices.  Write  us  your 
requirements  for  estimate.  Car¬ 
load  lots  or  less. 

CARROLL  BOX  &  LUMBER  CO. 

627  East  18th  Street,  New  York  City 


HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 

BUY  your  fruit  trees  from  pioneer 

nurserymen  of  long-established 
reputation  for  quality 
of  stock  and  efficient 
service.  Barnes’ 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and. 

Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  1 11  Ne  w  fl  lbany  .Ine 

ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

■  TO  3  FEET 

100  GENUINE  ELBERTA 

tion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  fall  line  of'  other  nursery  stock. 

N£W  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B.  New  Haven,  Missouri 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

KELLOGG’S  PREMIER.  BIG  JOE  CHESAPEAKE,  LUPTON, 
PARSON'S  BEAUTY  and  TENNESSEE  PROLIFIC,  SI .25  per 
100:  SB  per  1. 000.  PROGRESSIVE  EVERBEARING,  SI .50  per 

100:  S10  per  1,000.  Catalogue  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  R.  R  No  5,  Georgetown,  Bel. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 
Got  our  catalogue  today  of  Garden  seed  and  plants. 

ROMANCE  SEED  S  PLANT  FARM.  C.  Boggs  s  Son,  Cheswold,  Del 

CHOICE  STRAWBERRY 
&  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Selection  of  Best  Varieties.  Write  for  information 
an, i  prices.  GKEYSTONH  FRUIT  FARM 
E  M.  BINGHAM  -  Penn  Yan,  New  York 

Gold  Coin  Seed  Potatoes  Gardiner,  Me 


Trees  are 
grown  to 


The  unKjvtj  i>  »■ 


sturdy, 
thrive 
under  Northern 

conditions.  Standard 
varieties  of  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and 
•berries.  Especially 
'Ine  offerings  this 
Springof  oneand  two- 
year-old  apple  trees. 

Write  today  for 
1921  price  list 

Visitors  welcome. 
_  Come  and  see  us. 

•>.  oukSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  pure  bred  plants  at  wholesale  prices.  Guaran 
teed  to  please  you,  or  money  refunded.  Amanda.  Big 
Joe,  Du  bach,  Dr.  Burrell,  Ford,  Dunlap,  $6.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Chesapeak,  Kellogs  Prize,  Premier,  Lnpton,  Nie 
Ohiner,  $8.00  per  t  housand.  <  'olbom  us  Karly,  Klate,  $10.00 
per  thousand  Klondyke,  Missionary.  $4.00  per  t  housand. 
EVER-BEARING  VARIETIES,  Progressive,  Superb,  Peer¬ 
less,  Ideal,  1017,  Minnisota,  $8.00  per  thousand.  Order  from 
this  paper,  or  send  postal  for  free  catalog.  Deduct  llfiy 
cents  per  thousand  when  ordering  five  thousand  or  more. 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  R  4,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  For  Snlo 

CHESAPEAKE.  $6.50;  KELLOGG'S  PP.EMIER,  $6:  GAN¬ 
DY,  $4;  PROGRESSIVE,  $7;  BIG  JOE,  $5.50;  LUPTON. 
$6.50;  AROMA,  $4;  KLONDYKE  and  MISSIONARY,  $3.75 
40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  and  l)cw  berry  plants 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md.  R.  No.  2 

The  Million  Dollar  Strawberry 


ad 


The  berry  for  themillions  and  the  millionaire.  Re; 
report  of  New  York  Experiment  Station  for  19‘JO  and 
others  front  Massachusetts  to  Arkansas  in  free 
booklet.  Also  "  Howard  No.  17  versus  Premier.’ 
A  1  dress  the  introducer,  C.  E.  CHAPMAN.  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

Husky,  Strong-rooted  Big  .Toe  Strawberry  Plants, 

at  ?5e  per  100;  S<»  per  1,000,  post  |>»id.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  R.  C.  MaeKLEY,  Brogueville,  Pa. 

CABBAGE  PROTECTION— M.  &  M.  Tar  Felt  Pads  will  prevent 
the  Maggot  destroying  your  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower. 
$1.50  per  1.000,  postpaid  in  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Zones.  A  trial 
offer  of  100  for  SOrti,  Postpaid.  MODERN  MFG.  CO.,  P. 
0.  Box  2854,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R  aonhnrru  and  Everbearing  Straw  berry  Plants. 

naspoeny  Money  making  varieties.  Guaranteed  ptwe, 
Reduced  prices.  List  free.  Itl.ltT  lUkKK,  llootJrU  tulU..\.Y 

Maine  Seed  Potaloes  H  VI'SON  N.  JOY,  Sullivan,  Maine 


Buy  STURDY,  Well-Rooted  Trees! 

Fruit-growers  everywhere  know  KELLY  BROS.  38-year 
old  reputation  for  supplying  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
trees,  guaranteed  to  satisfy  and  adapted  to  particular 
conditions  of  climate  or  soil. 

Send  for  1 92 1  Catalog 

Look  over  the  splendid  assortment  of  trees  we  can 
supply,  all  varieties  included,  and  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Kelly’s  Trees  always  .please.  The  catalog  is 
free.  Send  lor  your  copy. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1  1 60  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

»  I— '  '  ' 


trouble  in  cold  or  moderate  weather,  so 
we  would  advise  its  use  any  time  except 
when  the  weather  is  quite  warm. 

The  Dp.y  Mash. — For  dry  mash  we 
purchase  a  good  chick  mash  with  dried 
buttermilk,  and  keep  this  before  the  chicks 
in  small  troughs  or  hoppers  until  they  are 
three  to  four  weeks  old.  when  the  mash  is 
gradually  changed  to  the  following  mix¬ 
ture:  300  lbs.  wheat  bran.  100  lbs.  white- 
wheat  middlings.  100  lbs.  cornmeal.  100 
lbs.  ground  oats  with  hulls  sifted  out.  100 
lbs.  fine  ground  or  sifted  beef  scrap.  If 
no  milk  is  available  for  drinking,  only 
half  of  the  beef  scrap  should  be  used.  and 
50  lbs.  of  dried  buttermilk  should  he  sub¬ 
stituted.  This  will  make  a  suitable  masli 
for  the  chicks  until  they  are  12  or  14 
weeks  old.  and  ready  to  take  nearly  t he 
same  rations  as  the  laying  stock. 

Scratch  Feed. — We  start  feeding 
scratch  feed  about  the  end  of  the  thi”d 
day.  and  no  definite  rule  is  followed  for 
this  except  to  feed  just  enough  to  keep 
the  chicks  fairly  busy  most  of  the  time 
during  the  day,  while  the  heaviest  feed 
is  given  at  night,  about  an  hour  before 
dark.  This  scratch  feed  is  the  common 
commercial  mixture  of  finely  cracked 
grains.  Where  large  quantities  are  to  he 
used  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  make  a 
homemade  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
cracked  wheat,  pinhead  or  steel-cut  oat¬ 
meal  and  finely  cracked  corn,  or  the  mix¬ 
ture  can  be  made  of  half  corn,  one-fourth 
oats  and  one-fourth  wheat.  This  mixture 
is  fed  until  the  chicks  are  large  enough  to 
eat  whole  wheat  and  larger  cracked  corn, 
when  they  are  changed  very  gradually  to 
an  intermediate  scratch  feed,  and  later  to 
the  regular  scratch  for  layers.  We  are 
very  careful  to  keep  either  water  or  milk 
or  both  before  the  chicks  all  the  time  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  fountains,  so  that 
they  will  have  plenty  of  room  for  drinking 
without  crowding.  If  it  is  not  convenient 
to  give  milk  as  soon  as  the  chicks  can  see 
to  drink  in  the  morning,  water  is  placed 
in  the  fountains  the  night  before,  so  the 
chicks  can  drink  water  until  the  milk  is 
ready.  We  do  not  leave  milk  in  the  foun¬ 
tains  over  night.  Fine  grit,  charcoal, 
crushed  oyster  shells  and  green  feed 
should  be  supplied  regularly.  Nothing  is 
better  than  a  clover  or  Alfalfa  range  in 
Summer,  but  in  cold  weather  we  have 
found  sprouted  oats  most  satisfactory. 

White  Leghorn  chicks  raised  by  this 
system  should  be  ready  for  broilers  at 
about  nine  weeks  of  age.  and  average  3 
lbs.  per  pair  alive.  Last  Spring  we  sold 
squab  broilers  alive  at  five  weeks  old  for 
$1.75  to  $2  per  pair  about  April  1.  These 
broilers  were  raised  and  sold  at  Lake- 
wood.  N.  J„  hut  just  as  good  success  can 
be  secured  in  other  places,  c.  s.  Greene. 


DREERS 


1921  GARDEN  BOOK 


Everything  viorth  growing  will 
be  found  offered  within  its  pages, 
together  with  cultural  information 
written  by  experts. 

A  large  book,  illustrated  in  colors  and 
photo-engravings  showing  the  varieties  in 
their  true  form  and  offering  the  best  in 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass 
and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Plants  of  all  kinds 
including  the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardj 
Perennials,  etc. 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book 
which  will  be  mailed  free  if  you 
mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


We  specialize  in  Soy 
Beans. 


|U  Soy  Bean  Hay  is  richer  in 
LI  protein  than  Alfalfa  Hay. 
When  planted  with  corn  for 
silage.  Soy  Beans  greatly 
~  increase  the  feeding  value. 

Soy  Beans,  when  inoculated 
will  store  up  as  much  as  125 
pounds  of  Nitrogen  per  acre. 

Other  important  fac'  s  about  this 
valuable  crop  are  to  be  found  in 
Scott’s  Field  Seed  Book  and 
Scott’s  Soy  Bean  Catechism. 

Write  at  once  for  this  free 
information 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

84  Sixth  St.  Marysville,  O. 

-  -  - 


“For  the  land’s  ealte”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — A  dr. 
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H  u  b  a  m 

This  new  Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 
has  been  acclaimed  by  authorities  as  the 
greatest  of  all  annual  legumes.  Grows 
5  to  8  feet  same  season  sown. 

The  Supply  Is  Very  Short 

and  now  is  your  chance  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  1  to  1  1-2  pounds  only  re¬ 
quired  per  acre  for  seed  production. 

We  have  a  limited  amount  to  offer,  cleaned, 

scarified  and  certified  by  the  Michigan  Crop 
Improvement  Ass’n.  To  be  released  only  for 
demonstration  purposes  in  lots  of  1  pound  or  less. 

$7  per  pound.  $4  per  l/z-  $2.25  per  XU. 

Also  Soy  Beans  and  all  kinds  of  field  and 
grass  seed. 

SEED  DEPARTMENT 

Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau 

Lk:7  N.  Cedar  Street  (5)  Lansing.  Michigan 


Dependable  SEED  CORN 

BUY  HIGH  QUALITY  LUCE’  FAVORITE 
SEED  CORN  AND  NINETY  DAY  SEED  CORN 

Grown  oil  my  farms,  #3.35  and  S3  per  bu.  Re¬ 
spectively.  fash  F.  O.  If,  Peconic. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  l’eeonic,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  Arc  y°u  seeking  information  on  any  sub- 
d  ft  ft  If  C  •'ect  tl,ul  has  10  (io  w*th  country  life?  We 
H  0  0  ft  o  specialize  in  books  on  the  farm,  the 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  garden,  trees,  shrubs, 
landscape  gardening,  plants  under  glass,  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  garden  archi¬ 
tecture,  birds,  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  outdoor  sports, 
etc.  Front  thousands  of  books  we  have  selected 
the  700  best.  Send  stamp  for  our  new  catalog  No.  4. 
A.  T.  0E  LA  MARE  CO..  Inc.,  448a  W.  37th  SI  .  New  York  City 


MAKE  YOUR  1921  GARDEN  BETTER 

by  planting  the  Famous  TWITT  Df  A  VfTPC 
CABBAGE,  ONION,  TOMATO  1  Ir  1  rLAlNla 
and  POTATO  PLANTS,  all  varieties,  500  postpaid,  SI  . 50; 
1,000,  S2. 50;  by  express.  $2.  Special  price  large  lots. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TIFT  PLANT  COMPANY  >  ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


DA  I-I  I  I  A  C  The  finest  of  all  flowers, 
*  *  *-“*  *  ^direct  from  grow  er. 
Strong  tubers,  guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Full  cultural  directions  with  every  order.  No  order 
too  small.  Send  for  list.  E.  J.  SCHULER. Wyandaneh,  NT 
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For  Sale-BLACK  RASPBERRY  TIPS 

100 Thousand.  Strong  plants,  $15  per  M.  E. F.  Kean, Geneva, N. T_ 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

It  is  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  we  are  in 
dread  of  March,  for  the  fruit  trees  are 
in  full  bloom,  and  the  early  shrubbery, 
too.  The  Narcissus  and  hyacinths,  too, 
are  blooming,  and  one  garden  border  of 
Princess  of  Wales  violets  is  fairly  purple 
with  bloom.  A  freeze  now  would  make 
a  great  calamity,  and  yet  for  March  to 
pass  without  frost  will  be  a  rarity,  in¬ 
deed.  We  had  sharp  frost  February  26, 
and  since  then  the  finest  of  Spring 
weather,  with  eunny  days  and  showers 
at  night.  We  have  not  had  an  inch  of 
snow,  and,  in  fact,  only  two  cold  waves 
that  would  have  hurt  a  dormant  orange 
tree.  If  we  could  always  have  such  Win¬ 
ters  no  one  would  need  to  go  to  Florida. 
But  unfortunately  such  Winters  are  rare, 
though  we  can  claim  a  mild  climate  as 
compared  with  our  Northern  friends. 
The  garden  peas  are  up  and  growing  rap¬ 
idly,  the  Irish  potatoes  sprouting  and 
will  soon  be  above  ground.  Four  plum 
trees,  two  of  a  kind,  sent  me  from  the 
Government  station  at  Chico,  Cal.,  a  few 
years  ago,  bore  a  handful  of  plums  last 
Summer,  and  today  they  are  covered  all 
over  with  a  snowy  'bloom,  and  if  they 
escape  frost  promise  a  fine  crop  this  year. 
One  of  them  bears  a  long,  prune-shaped 
fruit,  while  the  other  sort  has  large, 
round  plums,  like  a  small  apple,  yellow 
with  a  red  cheek.  Both  are  fine  fruits 
and  are  the  result  of  hybridizing  experi¬ 
ments. 

Having  more  salsify  than  my  family 
can  consume,  and  as  it  seems  inclined  to 
take  on  new  growth,  I  tried  to  dispose 
of  it  to  the  greengrocers  here,  but  they 
say  they  have  tried  it  and  it  will  not  sell 
here.  Where  the  real  oysters  are  so 
abundant  the  people  do  not  care  for  the 
imitation. 

The  shad  are  in  our  river,  but  those  on 
the  market  stalls  seem  unusually  small, 
and  yet  the  pi-ice  is  $1  each,  and  not  a 
big  roe  fish  to  be  seen.  In  my  boyhood 
I  have  seen  the  river  here  churned  to 
foam  by  the  multitude  of  herring  and 
shad,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and 
the  quantity  of  sewage  poured  into  the 
river  the  fish  have  been  driven  back. 

Our  friends  seem  to  know  of  my  fond¬ 
ness  for  trying  all  varieties  of  tomatoes, 
and  are  sending  me  samples  of  many  new 
ones.  From  the  Adirondacks  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Red  Head.  A  Newark,  N.  J., 
friend  sends  his  Red  Jumbo,  which 
weighs  as  high  as  24  ounces,  and  no  kin 
to  the  Ponderosa.  lie  also  sends  a  yel¬ 
low  one  of  fine  quality,  he  says.  Then  a 
seed  firm  in  the  far  South  sends  a  paper 
of  Magnolia  Mystery  tomatoes.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  mystery  may  be,  but  I 
will  try  to  find  out  in  growing  it.  Then 
a  firm  in  Connecticut  offers  the  Burbank 
tomato,  and  claims  that  seed  sown  out¬ 
doors  will  fruit  sooner  than  the  early 
plants  set  out.  I  have  no  faith  in  Mr. 
Burbank’s  “creations,”  at  least  for  East¬ 
ern  conditions,  and  frankly  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  a  word  about  it  earliness.  But  all 
the  same,  I  sent  10c  for  a  packet  of  the 
seed,  though  none  of  the  leading  seed 
houses  list  it.  Then  a  local  greenhouse 
man  has  what  he  calls  an  Early  Paragon, 
and  that,  too,  will  have  a  place.  With 
all  treated  alike  I  expect  to  learn  more 
about  some  tomatoes.  For  a  pink  tomato 
I  grow  the  Globe. 

Cannas  left  out  last  Fall  are  sound  and 
sprouting,  and  Dahlias  need  not  have 
been  lifted  and  buried.  My  best  Cannas 
are  still  in  the  cellar,  and  are  being  cut 
out  as  we  have  opportunity.  Then  I  have 
hundreds  of  seedling  Cannas.  only  a  few 
of  which  bloomed  last  Summer.  These 
will  be  set  out  entire,  and  I  may  be  able 
to  get  more  really  good  ones.  Those  I 
left  out  last  Fall  are  the  old-style,  small- 
flowered  kind,  grown  because  of  their  mas¬ 
sive  foliage  and  six  to  seven  feet  in  height. 
I  have  often  had  these  to  live  out  over 
Winter.  These  warm  days,  with  the  sun 
shining  so  bright  and  the  mercury  run¬ 
ning  up  above  80,  one  feels  like  nutting 
string  beans  and  cucumbers,  etc.,  in  the 
ground,  and  we  have  daily  to  remind  our¬ 
selves  that  it  is  March  and  not  May. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 

.  “Yes,  my  friends,”  said  the  lecturer, 
“in  China  human  life  is  considered  of  very 
little  value.  Indeed,  if  a  wealthy  China¬ 
man  is  condemned  to  death  he  can  easily 
hire  another  to  die  for  him.  In  fact,  many 
poor  fellows  get  their  living  by  acting  as 
substitutes.” — New  York  Globe. 
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National  Dairy  Equipment  Co. 

C.  U.  DeVoe 
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Green,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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Rusterholtz  Electric  Co. 
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Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Sussex,  N.  J. 

Theodore  M.  Guenther  &  Sons, 

D.  G.  Babcock, 

D.  &  F.  Engineering  Co. 

Smith  Electric  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Ogdens  burg,  N.  Y. 

Bound  Brook,  H.  J . 

Get  All  Your  Wool 


The  only  way  to  get  ALL  your 
wool  crop,  and  in  condition  to  bring 
top  prices,  is  to  shear  by  machine. 

Hand  blade  shearing  wastes  wool 
—the  loss  equals  the  fleece  of  about 
one  sheep  in  seven.  You  can  easily 
figure  it  out  in  your  own  flock. 
Machine  shearing  gets  all  the  wool. 

The  Stewart  No.  9  is  the  world’s 
best  hand-operated  machine.  Ball 
bearing  —  easy  running  —  strongly 
built.  Your  dealer  has  it— only  $22 
—or  send  $2  to  us  and  pay  balanca 
on  arrival. 

Power  operated  equipment  for  all 
size  flocks.  Write  for  Catalog  No. 
69  and  price  list. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

Dept,  a  141 

5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Work  up  your  apple  culls  into  profitable  cider, also 
make  good  money  pressing  for  others. 

Our  high  pressure  construction  gets  all  the 
juice  with  minimum  power  and  operating 
expense.  Presses  built  in  sizes  suitable  f 
all  conditions.  We  also  have 
a  complete  line  of  pumps, 
racks,  cloths,  etc.  Catalog 
and  instructive  new  booklet  I 
“Bi-Products  of  Fruit’ 
mailed  free  to 
orchardlsts. 

Other  Farquhar 
u  cts  include 
Engines  and 
Boilers,  Steam 
and  Gas  Trac¬ 
tors,  Sawmills, 

Threshers, 

Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills, 

Cultivators,  etc.  Write  for 
descriptions. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  fctd..  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  .Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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'fht  RURAL.  NEVV-YORkLR 


Whether  it’s  tobacco  or  tomatoes,  corn  or  apples — or  any  other 
crop,  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  give  most  gratifying  results.  They 
are  compounded  of  just  the  right  plant  foods  in  just  the  right 
quantities  to  produce  those  big,  bumper  yields  that  bring  top 
prices.  Send  the  coupon  below  for  “Hubbard’s  Helpful  Hints” 
on  any  crop  you  grow. 


HUBBARD’S  iSI  FERTILIZERS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON! 

to  The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co., 

Dept.  A,  Middletown,  Ct. 

for  “HUBBARD’S  HELPFUL  HINTS”  on  | 

„  I 

•  . . . .  ••••••  ••••••  ......  ......  Crop  | 

. . Your  Name  j 

. .  .City . State  J 

. R.  F.  D. 


MAKE 

HEALTHY  CROPS 
AND 

HAPPY  FARMERS 


Look  for  this  mark  on  the  Bag 
THE 

ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 
Dept  A,  Middletown,  Ct. 
Factories  at  Portland,  Ct. 


T  T  /''V  T  T\  r1  TVT  Lime  and  Fertilizer 

HOLDEN  Spread-r 


Saves  time,  labor,  money.  Handle  fertilizer  once.  Haul  direct  from  cars  to 
field.  Force  Feed — attaches  to  any  wagon — no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly 
feet  wide, on  hilly  or  level  land.  Spreads  75  to  10.000  pounds  per  acre 
clogging  or  caking.  Built  strong.  Low  in  price.  SPREADS  16^5  FEET. 

Does  all  that  ia  claimed  or 
money  refunded.  Thousanda  in 
use.  WRITE  TODAY  for 
FULL  PARTICULARS. 

Dealers  wanted. 

The  HOLDEN 

Dept.  4 


GUARANTEED  to  Handle  Wet,  Dry  or 
Lumpy  Lime  (in  any  form).  Commercial 
Fertilizer,  Phosphate.  Gypsum.  Wood 
Ashes  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


CO.,  Inc. 

Peoria,  Ill. 


SPREADS  16JFEE 


FERTILIZERS 

We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-5  and  4-8-2  Mixtures 
We  also  sell  Hmv  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  than  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 


OCCn  flATQ  H>-Yield  Prolific  i SILVER  MINE  TYPE.) 
ubtU  URI  u  Worthy  attention  wheii  better  oats  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Samples.  EARLE  S.  WILSON.  Box  497,  llnmmond.  N.Y. 


Pnl-lno„— Beauty,  Rovee,  Cobbler,  Coin.  Giant,  Hustler 
roidiues  Ohio,  Sixweeks.  Others.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  H.r. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


Vegetable  Plants 
Flower  Plants 


RUNNER  AND  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  and  ever-bear¬ 
ing  varieties  ;  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  DEW¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE  PLANTS  ; 
ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB,  HORSERADISH  ROOTS  ; 
SAGE,  THYME,  MINT.  HOP  PLANTS;  ONION  SETS; 
BEET,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CAULIFLOWER,  CAB¬ 
BAGE,  CELERY,  BROCCOLI,  EGG.  PEPPER.  TOMATO, 
SWEET  POTATO,  KOHL  RABI,  KALE,  LEEK,  LET¬ 
TUCE,  ONION,  PARSLEY  PLANTS;  PANSY,  ASTER, 
SALVIA,  SNAPDRAGON,  VERBENA,  PHLOX  DRUM¬ 
MOND!,  COSMOS,  MARIGOLD,  GAILLARDI  A.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK,  DIGITALIS,  SHASTA  DAISY  ami  other  Annual 
and  Perennial  Flower  Plants;  ROSES  and  SHRUBS.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


nr  4  \TIITIC  :,'lbs-  raw-  shelled.  $i.  5-lbs.  salted.  $i. 
I  r,  /%  1 1 J  I  ^  3-lbs.  peanut  candy,  $i.  All  in  one 
shipment,  $2.50.  Send  M.  O.  or  check. 
BEAUFORT  PEANUT  CO.,  Washington,  N.  C. 


Certified  Number  Nine  Seed  Potatoes ft£c*£t 

Attractive  Prices.  E.  AV.  Loeser,  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 


ForSaie-Horseradish  PLANTS 

by  the  100  or  1,000.  Write  for  prices. 

Jienj.  Carter,  1006  New  Pear  St.,  A'iueland,  N.  J. 


APRIL  BARGAINS  in  TOWNSEND’S  High  Grade 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


We  still  have  a  fine  stock  of  all  the  best,  new  and  standard 
varieties.  And  offer  them  at  our  usual  April  Bargain  prices. 


Prepaid 

Prepaid 

Prepaid 

Collect 

HO 

250 

1000 

1000 

PREMIER  . 

.  SI. 50 

S3. 00 

$8.00 

S7.00 

Big  Joe  . 

1.00 

2.00 

5.50 

5.00 

Gandy  . 

1.00 

2.00 

5.50 

5.UU 

Gibson  . 

J.00 

2.00 

5. tO 

5.  DO 

MISSIONARY  . 

1  00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.50 

Xlo-dyke  . 

1  00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.50 

DUNLAP  . 

1.00 

2.00 

4.75 

4.00 

Dr.  Burrill  . 

1.00 

2.00 

4.75 

4.00 

FORD  . 

1.50 

3.00 

7.50 

7.00 

HOWARD  17  . 

1.50 

3  00 

7.50 

7.00 

LUPTON,  Late  . 

1.50 

3.00 

7.50 

7.00 

NIC  OHMER  . 

1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.50 

Camp.  Earlv  . 

1.25 

2.75 

7.00 

6.50 

WORLD  WONDER  .  .  . 

2.00 

3.50 

10.00 

9.00 

Chesapeake  . 

1.50 

3.00 

8.00 

7.00 

PRESIDENT  HARDING 

2.00 

3.50 

10.00 

9.00 

PROGRESSIVE  . 

1.50 

3.00 

».uu 

7.UU 

LUCKY  BOY  . 

3.00 

7.00 

20.00 

19.00 

l-YR.  OLD  GRAPE  VINES — Concord.  Clinton,  Catawba,  I>«*Ia\v;ire  Moore's  Ey. 

Niagara:  Each  25c.  10  $2.00,  20  $3  50  .  50  $8  00,  100  $15.00. 
t.  Reids,  Krskine  Park,  Cnthbert  R*  d  Raspberry,  Plum  Farmer — Each  20c, 
10  $1.75,  20  $3  00,  50  $5  00,  100  $10  00.  Make  all  money  orders  payable  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

For  other  varieties  see  our  BIG  AD.  March  5th 


Townsend  Plants 
Ten  Times  Better  Than 
Michigan  Plants 

Lewis  Creek.  Indiuna, 
March  7,  1921 
E.  W.  Townsend  <fc  Son, 
Salisbury,  Md. 

Dear  Sirs  . 

Three  years  ago  I  sent  to  you 
and  purchased  1500  Strawberry 
Plants  and  they  all  grew  line. 
I  raised  some  of  the  best  berrys 
in  the  county ;  people  come 
miles  to  get  them.  So  last  year 
my  brother  was  going  to  set  a 
patch  Hiid  I  persuaded  him  to 
send  part  of  his  order  to  you, 
and  when  the  plants  arrived 
they  weie  in  line  condition, 
lint  at  the  same  lime  he  sent 
to  a  Company  in  Michigan,  and 
when  the  plants  come  they 
were  planted,  but  they  did  not 
have  the  roots  on  them  that 
the  Townsend  Plants  bad  and 
did  not  grow  off  so  nice.  And 
today  the  Townsend  Plants 
look  about  ten  times  better 
than  the  others. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  DRAKE. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  is 
enjoying  its  first  real  mining  sensation  in 
years  with  the  discovery  of  gold  on 
Coeomo  Creek,  within  three  miles  of  town. 
This  is  the  first  time  gold  has  been  found 
on  Coeomo  Creek  since  prospecting  started 
there  in  1916. 

The  entire  State  of  Texas  was  released 
from  quarantine  for  sheep  scabies  March 
24  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  tlm 
order  becoming  effective  April  15. 

One  of  the  worst  March  storms  in  many 
years,  with  high  winds  and  record  drops 
in  temperature,  struck  New  York  and  the 
States  of  the  north  Atlantic  seaboard 
March  2S,  coming  out  of  the  west  on  the 
heels  of  freezing  weather  that  lias  caused 
damage  to  property  and  early  fruit  crops 
in  Middle  Western  and  Southwestern 
States  estimated  at  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  In  Oklahoma  alone  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  estimated  that  the  low  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  night  had  damaged  the 
fruit  crop  to  the  extent  of  about  $11,- 
090.000.  with  75  per  cent  of  the  crop 
ruined.  Similar  losses  were  reported  from 
Kansas.  Arkansas,  Texas,  Missouri  and 
Southwestern  Michigan.  Grain  crops  in 
Kansas.  Nebraska.  Iowa  and  other  Mid¬ 
dle  Western  States  also  were  badly  dam¬ 
aged^ 

Prison  terms  were  imposed  on  four  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  the  W.  G.  Cornell  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  a  plumbing  corporation  that 
does  an  annual  business  of  $2,500,000, 
was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10,000  by 
Justice  John  V.  McAvoy  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  New  York.  March  28.  All  were 
found  guilty  of  violation  of  the  Donnelly 
anti-trust  law  in  prosecutions  that  grew 
out  of  the  Lockwood  committee  investiga¬ 
tion.  They  were  members  of  the  Master 
Plumbers’  Association. 

The  Olympia  Athletic  Club,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  and  eight  houses  in  its  rear 
were  completely  destroyed  by  fire  March 
29.  A  boxing  exhibition  had  been  held 
at  the  Olympia  the  previous  night,  which 
about  5.000  spectators  attended.  The 
club  was  situated  in  the  central  part  of 
the  city.  Early  estimates  placed  the 
damage  at  approximately  $100,000. 

The  New  Jersey  House  by  a  vote  of  67 
to  16.  March  29,  overrode  Governor  Ed¬ 
wards’  veto  of  the  State  constabulary 
bill,  designed  to  establish  a  police  force 
of  200  officers  and  men  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
chief  opposition  to  the  bill  came  from 
labor  organizations.  The  House  also 
overrode  the  veto  of  Governor  Edwards 
of  the  State  prohibition  enforcement  bill 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  13.  The  bill  becomes 
a  law  as  soon  as  it  is  filed  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  It  provides  for  a  fine  of 
$500  or  six  months  in  jail  for  violations 
similar  to  the  Volstead  act,  and  that  of¬ 
fenders  must  be  tried  by  county  judges, 
without  juries. 

Five  men  entered  the  City  Bank  of  St. 
Paul.  Minn..  March  29.  struck  down  the 
cashier  and  a  woman  teller  with  the  butts 
of  their  revolvers  and  escaped  with  cash 
and  bonds  valued  at  $20,000.  The  bank 
is  in  the  center  of  an  outlying  business 
quarter.  Three  patrons  were  lined  up 
against  a  wall,  but  were  not  otherwise 
molested. 

Manufacture  and  storage  of  fireworks 
in  a  manner  prohibited  by  city  ordinances 
were  blamed  March  29  by  Chicago  city 
and  police  officials  for  an  explosion  in  the 
heart  of  the  West  Side  tenement  district 
which  killed  at  least  eight  persons,  in¬ 
jured  100  or  more,  rendered  dozens  tem¬ 
porarily  homeless  and ‘damaged  buildings 
blocks  away.  •  Two  men  were  held  in  jail 
in  connection  with  the  explosion,  and  two 
others,  possibly  killed,  were  sought  by  the 
police. 


Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

S3  per  100;  S15  per  1,000.  Seed  8>4  pound. 
GEORGE  F.  WHEELER,  Concord,  Mass. 


166  BUSHELS  OF  EARS  PER  ACRE 

of  Improved  Golden  Nugget  Field  Corn. 

Field  selection.  A  high  producing  flint  corn.  98% 
germination  test  made  in  March.  Price,  S3  perhu. 
(70-lbs.  ears)  f.  o.  b.  Warwick,  N  Y.  Cash  with 
order,  J.  E.  SANFORD,  Warwick,  New  York 


50,000  Strawberry  Plants  wastice.  Me  Al¬ 

pine.  at  $3.50  per  1,009.  DAVID  RODW.tY,  Hardy,  Delaware 


Muck  Grown  Seed  Potatoes 

HEW  EARLY  kind. ^BURGESS  BROS..  Waterloo ,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAhE 

SEVERAL  9.18 

J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co.  Tractors 


Each  complete,  with  Plows,  S900.  These  are  all  new. 

P.  BRADY  &  SONS  CO.  554  58th  St..  N.  Y.  City 


REVOLVER  STYLE 


Blank  Cartridge  Pistol 

,  PRICES 

50c  & 
$1.92 


Post 

Paid 


loaded  it  may  prove  jost  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  a  real  revolver  with¬ 
out  danger  to  life.  It  takes  the 
standard  .22. Calibre  Blank  Car-  .  _  _ 

tridges  obtainable  everywhere.  A  Great  Pro¬ 
tection  Against  Burglars,  Tramps  and  Dogs. 

You  can  have  it  lying  about  without  the  dange- 
attached  to  other  revolvers.  PRICE  50c.  Bette 
make  and  superior  quality  for  Sl.OO,  Post¬ 
paid.  Blank  Cartridges  .22  Cal.,  shipped  by 
express  50  cents  per  hundred. 

JOHNSON  SMITH  S  CO.,  3224  N,  Htliled  St,  OCPt  489 


CHICAGO 


_  ,  STRAWBERRY  and 
j§!  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

$2000  from  an  acre 
Send  for  my  Catalogue. 
It  tells  how  it  is  done — 
you  will  not  throw  it 
into  the  waste  baskei. 
No  other  in  the  country 
like  it. 

C.  S.  PRATT.  Athol.  Mass. 


WMl 


Nitrogen  Bacteria 

make  legumes  grow.  Treat  the  seed  with 
McQueen’s  Inocmator.  Infection  guaranteed. 
No  trouble  to  apply.  Easier,  cheaper,  more 
effective  than  transferring  soil. 

Acre  Pkg.,  SI  00 
6-Acre  Pkg..  $5.00 
10- Acre  Pkg.,  $7.50 
Prepaid 

Don't  experiment  with  weak,  sickly  bacteria,  raised 
in  an  incubator.  Get  the  vigorous,  virulent  kind, 
raised  under  working  conditions-McQueen's.  '1  hey 
are  full  of  pep.  Order  today.  Ask  for  free  booklet. 

McQueen’s  Bacteria  Co.,  Box  22,  Baltic,  Ohio 


Ontario  Red  Raspberry 

is  the  greatest  fruit  ever  evolved  by  the 
skill  of  man  in  the  science  of  plant  breed¬ 
ing.  Developed  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag. 
Exp.  Station,  it  is  destined  to  lead  ail 
other  red  raspberries  as  a  money-maker 
and  yielder  of  fruit  of  superior  qualities. 
I  will  send  you  2  Ontario,  12  St. 
Martin  and  12  Bushel  Basket 
Strawberry  Plants  for  $2.00. 

Circular  Free 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  MACEDON,  N.  Y. 


10,000  Bushels 

h  e  a  v  y  weight  and  Rural 
New-Yorker  potatoes  from  hill 
selected  stock,  inspected  and  cer¬ 
tified  by  College  of  Agriculture 
and  New  York  State  Potato  Ass’n. 
Prices  reasonable.  Address:— 
Ontario  County  Certified  Seed 
Growers  Cooperative  Ass’n, 
C.  R.  BUTTON,  Manager 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


RUSSET  RURAL 
SEED  POTATOES 


Seed  Growers  and  State 
Institutions  are  buying  my 
10-years  hill  selected  seed. 

Why  don’t  you  write  for 
booklet  and  prices  ? 

E.R.  SMITH  KAS0AG,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Blooming  Pansies  ,^dlozJn!xei‘  oolons  40r 


Post  Paid. 


_  .4  dozen  for  $1. 

List  free.  «.  S.  LORD  k  SDK,  llardey,  llelswiire 


washingtoin  asparagus 

Large,  one-year-old  roots.  Fifty  C  ents  a  dozen,  postpaid 
By  Express,  Two  Dollar-  per  hundred:  Fifteen  Dol' 
lark  per  thousand.  Robert  B.  Foote.  Lake  View,  >’.y[ 

Rural  RUSSETT  POTATOES 

Certified  by  N.  Y.  State  Potato  Association.  Se¬ 
lected  for  type  and  high-yielding  qualities.  <  >ur  7- 
acre  field  was  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  in  ihe 
State  and  yielded  3.700  bushels.  In  car  lots  or  less 

CHAS  A.  GARDNER  &  SONS  Box  186,  Tully,  New  Yoik 


Hardy  Open  Field  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Wakefields,  flats.  200— lie;  600— $l.SO»  1,000— $2.50:  post, 
paid  and  insured.  10.000.  expressed  not  paid,  $20.  Salislnc- 
tion  guaranteed.  Potato  and  Tomato  plants,  May  deliv¬ 
ery.  J.  T.  Council!  A-  Sour.  Franklin,  Virginia 


uoaiuooui  UlaiUGO  X.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  Fi»h«r«,  N.  Y. 

BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  low  price  in  quantities  to  GRANGES  and 
FARMERS'  ASSOCIATIONS.  Agents  wanted.  Samples 
free.  THEO.  BUKT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


SPECIAL 


Combination  Offer 


5 

3 


Gillies’  A-RE-CO. 

lbs.  COFFEE 

Bean  or  Ground 

Sample  Mixed 

lbs.  TEA 

Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 

SENT  PARCEL  PORT  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  coffee  COMPANY.  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  Years  New  York  City 


}s2“ 
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Use 

Pyrox 


Use 

Pyrox 


Apples 

Cherries 

Currants 

Gooseberries 

Grapes 

Pears 

Plums 

Quinces 

Raspberries 

Roses 

Strawberries 

Shrubs 

Flowers 


Cabbages 

Cantaloupes 


Cucumbers 
Egg  Plants 
Peppers 
Potatoes 
Squashes 
Seed  Corn 
Tomatoes 
Watermelons 


Sprayed  wilfi  Poison  (which  is  for  hu§s  only)  Sprayed  also  wilfi  Fungicide  (which  is  forbli^hl) 
Yield-Av.for20years  165  bu  .per  aero  Yield -Av.  for  20Yeai 

Increase  from  usin£  Fungicide 

105  bit  .per  acre  or 64%  Adaaiod /> 


Bulletin  Vo .'59  //A»r!.L\fjl.S/*.( 


THE  sure  way  to  protect  your  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  fungous  diseases  is  to  spray  every  year.  This 
insurance  costs  nothing  because  the  increased  yields 
pay  the  cost — <(even  when  there  is  no  fungus 


Twenty  years  of  spraying  potatoes  at  the  Vermont 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  brought  an  average 
increase  of  105  bushels  per  acre,  as  the  result  of  using 


a  copper  fungicide  to  prevent  blight.  Even  during  five 
years  when  there  was  no  blight  there  was  still  an  average 
increase  of  63  bushels  per  acre. 


7  12  Conway  Building,  Chicago,  Ill, 


■smm 


even  when  there  is  no  fungus 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


Spray — Not  for  Bugs  Alone 

But  To  Control  Fungus  and  Increase  Yields 


Diseases  cause  heavier  losses  than  bugs.  When  you  apply 
a  poison  to  kill  bugs,  also  apply  a  fungicide  to  control 
blight  and  rot.  Do  both  at  one  operation  with  Pyrox. 

Pyrox  is  a  strong  poison  insecticide  combined  with  a 
powerful  copper  fungicide.  Used  for  23  years,  it  has 
a  country-wide  reputation  for  controlling  chewing  in¬ 
sects  and  fungous  diseases,  and  for  its  invigorating 


effect.  It  makes  richer,  darker  foliage;  stouter,  stronger 
plants — it  helps  to  increase  yield  and  quality  “ even 
when  there  is  no  fungus .” 

Pyrox  is  easy  to  use  —  just  mix  with  water.  It 
sticks  like  paint — gives  lasting  protection.  It  is 
smooth  and  fine — goes  farther  and  covers  more  thor¬ 
oughly.  Pyrox  saves  time,  saves  labor,  saves  material. 


It  is  important  to  spray  early.  See  your  dealer  and  get  your  Pyrox  now — 
packed  in  sizes  for  every  need,  large  or  small.  Write  today  for  the  new  Pyrox 
book  which  gives  complete  directions  for  spraying  the  crops  listed  above. 


43-A  Chatham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY 

1002  Fidelity  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  XIX 


DISTRIBUTING  WEALTH 

How  is  wealth  distributed? 

Wealth,  being  produced  by  the  joint 
agency  of  land,  capital  and  labor,  it  is 
distributed  as  rent  to  the  landlord,  inter¬ 
est  to  the  capitalist,  and  wages  to  labor¬ 
ers-.  For  the  purpose  of  clarification,  it  is 
also  well  to  define  profits  as  the  portion 
that  goes  to  the  proprietor  or  business 
man  for  risk,  management  and  earnings 
in  excess  over  rent,  interest  and  labor. 

In  the  .study  of  the  economics  of  distri¬ 
bution,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
its  philosophy  and  laws  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  both  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  are  conducted  under  natural 
conditions,  that  competition  is  free  and 
unrestricted,  and  that  trade  is  open  and 
uncontrolled.  The  monopoly  of  land,  the 
concentration  of  capital,  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  trade  and  the  organized  control  of 
labor  are  factors  that  modify,  if  they  do 
not  nullify,  the  natural  laws  of  production 
and  distribution.  These  distortions  and 
nullifications  of  natural  conditions  are 
often  confusing  to  tin*  farmer,  because  he 
is  unable  to  harmonize  his  own  experience 
with  acknowledged  economic  laws.  The 
fault  is.  of  course,  not  with  the  economic 
law,  but  with  society,  which  permits 
groups  of  its  members  to  nullify  natural 
laws  for  their  selfish  aggrandizement  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

PENT 

What  is  rent? 

“Rent.’’  as  defined  by  Ricardo,  “is  that 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  which 
is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the 
original  and  undestructible  powers  of  the 
soil.” 

The  following  is  Mill's  definition  of 
rent:  The  rent  which  any  land  will  yield 
is  the  excess  of  its  produce  beyond  what 
would  be  returned  to  the  same  capital,  if 
employed  on  the  worst  land  in  cultivation. 

Does  the  landlord  receive  a  portion  of 
the  products  of  the  forests  and  mines  as 
ren  t  ? 

The  product  of  the  forests  and  mines, 
timber  and  minerals,  have  no  connection 
with  rent.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  timber  and  minerals  are  profit.  The 
return  from  the  use  of  land  is  rent.  It  is 
important  to  understand  the  difference 
because1  of  the  difference  in  the  laws  that 
regulate  rent  from  those  that  regulate 
profits. 

Does  rent  include  the  reward  for  the 
use  of  improvements  on  land? 

In  ordinary  practice,  the  rent  of  the 
farms  includes  the  use  of  the  improvements 
as  well  as  the  land  itself,  but  strictly  and 
scientifically  speaking,  rent  applies  solely 
to  the  portion  of  the  produce  which  goes 
to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  land  itself.  The 
improvements  are  capital,  and  are  paid  for 
in  interest.  Even  in  the  ordinary  practice, 
the  value  of  the  improvements  and  the 
productivity  of  the  land  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  separately.  The  economists  sepa¬ 
rate  them  absolutely. 

Since  land  is  a  natural  product,  why 
is  it  not  free,  like  air  and  sunshine? 

Land  differs  front  air  and  sunshine  and 
many  other  natural  agencies  in  that  it  is 
limited  in  quantity.  If  land  were  unlim¬ 
ited  in  quantity,  equally  productive,  and 
no  one  location  more  desirable  than  an¬ 
other,  it  would  pay  no  rent  and  have  no 
exchange  value. 

Does  rent  cause  high  prices  of  produce? 

Rent  does  not  increase  the  price  of 
produce.  On  the  contrary,  high  prices  of 
produce  cause  rent.  The  theory  is  that 
access  to  uncultivated  land  is  free.  When 
the  best  lands  are  cultivated,  the  poor 
lands  are  idle  because  they  do  not  yield 
enough  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  culture,  but 
when  population  increases  and  there  is 
greater  demand  for  food,  prices  increase 
and  the  poorer  land  will  then  pay  for  cul¬ 
ture.  but  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  use 
of  the  land  or  rent.  The  product  of  this 
poor  land,  however,  will  set  the  price  in 
the  market,  and  the  renter  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  lands  will  demand  the  same  price, 
though  his  cost  of  production  is  less. 
Then  the  landlord  steps  in  and  demands 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  land  that  pre¬ 
viously  paid  no  rent.  If  the  demand  for 
food  had  not  increased  and  the  price  ad¬ 
vanced.  this  land  would  have  paid  no  rent. 


Hence,  the  increased  prices  were  the  cause 
of  the  rent.  It  was  not  the  rent  that 
caused  the  increased  price. 

What  is  the  theory  of  rent? 

The  accepted  theory  of  rent  is  this : 
while  population  is  small  and  the  country 
sparsely  settled,  there  will  be  more  free 
land  than  anyone  needs.  The  most  fertile 
and  desirable  land  will  Ik*  cultivated.  No 
one  need  give  anything  for  land  or  for 
the  use  of  it.  because  everyone  can  get  all 
he  wants  for  nothing,  but  as  population 
increases,  and  a  demand  is  created  for 
more  and  more  food,  the  available  and  de¬ 
sirable  land  is  occupied,  and  less  desirable 
and  less  fertile  land  will  be  cultivated  to 


make  up  the  needed  supply.  Between  the 
most  productive  land,  and  the  land  that  it. 
will  not  pay  to  cultivate  at  all.  there  will 
always  be  some  land  that  will  just  pay 
for  the  cultivation  and  no  more,  and  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  cultivate  this 
land  will  be  the  value  of  the  produce  re¬ 
ceived  from  it.  It  is  what  is  called  the 
poorest  land  in  cultivation,  and  will  pay 
no  rent.  But  the  fertile  land  will  produce 
more  value  in  food  with  the  same  amount 
of  labor  as  before,  and  the  landlord  will 
claim  this  excess  for  himself.  This  differ¬ 
ence  then,  between  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  from  a  given  piece  of  fertile  land 


tion,  is  rent.  Rent  is  the  result  of  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  food  and  high 
prices.  It  is  equally  evident  that  as  pop¬ 
ulation  continues  to  increase,  and  food 
becomes  scarcer  and  higher  in  price,  un¬ 
less  the  processes  of  production  are  im¬ 
proved,  rent  will  increase  and  land  will 
advance  in  value. 

If  rent  were  abolished  would  food  be 
cheaper? 

Agricultural  produce  belongs  to  that 
class  of  commodities  which  under  given 
conditions  cannot  be  increased  without 
increasing  the  cost :  double  the  amount  of 
labor  will  not  double  the  product.  The 
extra  produce  must  be  secured  by  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  an  extra  amount  of  labor  on 
the  same  land,  or  on  poorer  land.  In 
either  case  the  additional  supply  costs 
more  than  the  first.  The  difference  in 
value  of  the  two  products  is  rent.  The 


price  will  be  regulated  by  the  highest  cost 
of  production,  and  the  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  be  the  same  if  the  rent  is  paid 
to  the  landlord,  or  absorbed  in  tax  by  the 
State.  Ilenc-e  it  would  not  cheapen  food 
to  abolish  rent. 

IIow  may  rents  be  lowered  or  dispensed 
with  entirely? 

Anything  that  would  revise  the  causes 
that  increase  rent  would  tend  to  reduce 
them,  and  if  carried  on  far  enough,  would 
ultimately  remove  them  entirely.  A  re¬ 
duction  in  the  amount  of  capital  used  to 
employ  labor  would  ultimately  reduce 
population,  and  cause  a  less  demand  for 
food.  Because  <>f  the  less  demand  for 
food,  prices  would  fall.  The  poorer  lands 
could  no  longer  be  worked,  because  they 
would  not  then  yield  enough  to  pay  for 
the  labor  of  cultivating  them.  Then  the 
next  better  class  <ff  land  would  be  the 
poorest  in  cultivation,  and  would  pay  no 


rent,  and  the  rent  of  all  other  laud  in  use 
would  be  reduced.  The  process  might 
go  on  until  only  the  most  fertile  land  re¬ 
mained  in  cultivation,  and  if  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand  for  food,  it  would  pay 
no  rent. 

Any  marked  improvement  in  the  process 
of  production,  either  in  improved  culture 
or  in  the  use  of  improved  machinery, 
would  also  tend  ultimately  to  reduce  rent 
by  reducing  the  price  of  produce,  and  by 
making  it  unprofitable  to  use  land  that 
was  before  cultivated,  though,  of  course, 
land  especially  adapted  to  tin1  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery  would  pay  higher  rent  than  other 
lands,  for  the  same  reason  that  fertile 


land  pays  more  rent  than  poor  lands.  This 
result,  however,  would  probably  be  only 
temporary,  because  the  low  prices  for  raw 
material  would  tend  to  increase  capital. 
This  would  again  cause  new  demands  for 
labor  with  increased  population,  extra 
demand  for  food,  and  ultimately  bring 
poorer  land  into  cultivation  again,  and 
again  increase  rents. 

Does  the  theory  of  rent  coincide  with 
actual  practice? 

To  the  author,  the  theory  of  rent  seems 
clear  and  logical,  but  some  diligent  stu¬ 
dents  think  it  far-fetched,  and  some  accept 
it  with  doubt,  if  they  do  not  reject  it  en¬ 
tirely.  Renters  find  it  hard  to  square  the 
theory  -and  definition  of  rent  with  their 
own  experience.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  assumed  by 
the  economists  art1  seldom  all  present  in 
real  practice.  The  theory  of  rent  is  based 
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on  the  assumption  that  access  to  land  is 
at  all  times  free,  and  that  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  always  works  with  free 
play.  It  assumes  that  labor  will  occupy 
poor  lands  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  more 
food  increases  the  price,  and  that  labor 
will  abandon  land  as  soon  as  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  it  becomes  unprofitable,  and  not 
before.  It  also  assumes  that  the  landlord 
is  alert,  and  always  increases  the  rental 
of  fertile  land  as  fast  as  the  demand  for 
food  increases  prices.  Of  course,  the  econ¬ 
omist  does  not  consider  temporary  or  im¬ 
mediate  effects,  lie  bases  his  conclusions 
on  what  will  ultimately  happen,  even 
though  it  may  take  years  to  work  out  the 
changes.  In  the  meantime,  society  is  all 
the  time  interfering  with  the  natural  law 
through  the  efforts  of  individuals  and 
groups  to  favor  their  own  interests,  and 
in  this  way  the  natural  course  of  things 
is  changed.  Therefore,  while  the  theory 
of  rent  under  natural  conditions  is  logical, 
under  our  modern  conditions  of  a  private 
holding  of  land,  monopolies  in  trade,  and 
a  manipulation  of  markets,  it  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  square  the  theory 
with  actual  practice.  The  philosopher  is 
correct  in  his  theory,  and  the  renter  is 
correct  in  his  experience.  The  study  of 
the  theory  is  worth  while,  because  it  is 
the  recognition  and  definition  of  a  fun¬ 
damental  truth,  and  it  clarifies  the  vision 
for  a  clearer  view  of  the  effects  of  social 
obstructions  in  the  channels  of  natural 
laws. 

What  is  the  annual  rent  bill  of  the 
United  States? 

We  have  no  statistics  that  would  justify 
a  statement  of  the  actual  amount,  paid  in 
rent,  but  estimates  have  been  made  which 
probably  approximate  the  actual  figures. 
In  his  book,  “The  Wealth  and  Income  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States.”  Prof.  N. 
I.  King  estimates  that  the  total  national 
income  for  lt)10  was  $30,529,500,000.  and 
the  national  rent  bill  at  $2,673,900,000. 
or  8.S  per  cent  of  the  total  income.  This 
estimate  is  on  the  basis  of  4  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  the  land.  The  new 
census  will  soon  be  available,  and  will 
change  the  figures. 

Is  the  collection  of  rent  for  the  use  of 
land  a 'legitimate  source  of  income? 

Inasmuch  as  rent  is  authorized  by  so¬ 
ciety  and  law.  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  legal 
and  not  immoral.  The  justice  of  it  is 
disputed  by  the  Socialists  and  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  single  tax  system.  The 
question,  however,  involves  the  right  of 
private  property  in  land,  and  this  subject 
is  treated  in  another  chapter. 


A  One-armed  Bear  Hunter 

What  a  man  can  do  if  lie  has  the  will ! 
I  am  inclosing  you  some  pictures  of  two 
bears  that  were  shot  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  A  man  only  had  one  arm 
and  had  a  large  family.  lie  tracked  the 
bears  for  many  miles ;  finally  holed  a 
mother  bear  and  two  half-grown  bears 
in  one  hole.  Now.  this  man  had  one  arm 
and  a  single-barrel  shotgun,  and  the  one 
hand  he  had  was  very  numb  with  the 
cold.  As  he  crept  up  the  rocks  and  got 
at  the  mouth  of  the  hole  the  large  bear 
came  out  and  he  shot  her.  Two  others 
came  out  and  he  shot  at  them  both.  The 
first  one  he  missed,  so  he  shot  the  other 
one,  and  he  got  two  out  of  three.  He 
came  home  and  got  me  to  go  after  them. 
I  could  not  get  there  with  my  horses,  for 
it  was  a  rough  place,  and  six  miles  back 
in  the  mountains,  so  I  took  my  three-year- 
old  steers  and  went  after  them.  It.  was 
some  trip,  over  the  logs  and  through  the 
brush. 

The  picture  of  the  oxen  and  bears 
was  taken  near  the  Overlook  Mountain 
House,  Catskills,  with  the  people  of  Over¬ 
look  House  looking  at  them.  The  other 
is  when  he  got  them  home  and  hung  them 
up  by  his  house,  with  some  of  his  family 
by  him.  He  brought  some  meat  home  for 
the  family.  This  man  deserves  a  lot  of 
credit,  for  he  has  a  family  of  10  children, 
and  lie  makes  a  fine  living  and  sends  them 
to  school.  He  bought  a  small  piece  of 
woods  about  five  years  ago  and  built  his 
house,  and  now  he  has  a  garden  on  it, 
raises  bees,  makes  maple  sugar  and  keeps 
chickens;  sells  maple  sugar,  honey,  eggs, 
butter,  and  keeps  cows,  and  he  gets  some 
fur  in  the  season,  too.  He  makes  it  all 
count.  MARTIN  MAC  DANIEL. 

Ulster  Co.,  N_  Y. 


Keeping  Hen  Records 

I  intend  to  try  the  following  suggestion 
for  picking  the  best  laying  hens:  Mark 
the  hens  with  numbered  bands  and  make 
a  record  sheet  with  the  months  of  the 
year  and  numbers,  or  make  it  semi¬ 
monthly.  or  as  you  wish.  Then  go  over 
your  hens  and  examine  them,  mark  on 
sheet  those  that  are  laying  and  those  that 
are  not,  and  anything  else  you  wish.  It 
seems  to  me  if  this  was  done  every  couple 
of  weeks,  at  the  end  of  the  year  your 
record  sheet  would  show  fairly  well  which 
are  the  he«t  layers.  E.  R 


The  One-armed  Hunter  and  His  Game.  Fig.  22Jf 


and  that  from  the  poorest  land  in  eultiva- 


Tlie  Ox  Team  Brings  Home  the  Game.  Fig.  225 
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The  most  efficient  Tractor  in  America 


ANOTHER  PROOF 

of  Bates  Steel  Mule  Leadership ! 

Results  of  Tests  conducted  in  1920 
by  University  of  Nebraska, 
as  per  Law  of  that  State. 


BATIt  STEIL  MULE  15  2? 

28.19 

77 

29.78 

4600 

280.6 

14330 

Rumley  10-30 . 

.  22.00 

6S 

33.52 

9306 

653.3 

15219 

Wisconsin  36-30 . 

.  22.22 

70 

31.50 

6060 

510.5 

21207 

Case  15-27 . 

.  21.81 

60 

31.23 

6100 

381.7 

14835 

Avery  14-28 . 

.  21.52 

67 

31.83 

7540 

470.4 

17705 

Aultinnn  Taylor  15-30.. 

.  21.10 

61 

31  37 

8240 

510.5 

22742 

Hart  Parr  30 . 

.  10.65 

82 

31.37 

5450 

464.5 

17065 

Frick  15-28 . 

.  10.48 

05 

30.00 

6100 

425.3 

19431 

Gray  18-3(1 . 

.  10.15 

50 

32.20 

6510 

478.4 

24981 

Wallis  15-25 . 

62 

29.87 

3300 

320.3 

17203 

Twin  City  12-20.  . 

.  18.43 

66 

27.0.3 

5000 

3-10.4 

18469 

I.a  Crosse  12-24 . 

.  17.83 

71 

24.04 

4670 

305.8 

19001 

Avery  12-20 . 

.  17.58 

72 

24.26 

5500 

360.8 

18527 

KB  12-20 . 

.  17.53 

67 

25.00 

4355 

354.4 

1S174 

Moline  0  IS . 

.  17.10 

63 

27.45 

3500 

192.4 

20121 

65 

25  to 

5550 

365.8 

20809 

Minneapolis  12-25  . 

.  16.26 

61 

26.24 

0600 

445.3 

20077 

Waterloo  32-25 . 

.  15.  OS 

01 

25.97 

6183 

104.5 

21740 

Coleman  16-30 . 

.  15.87 

52 

30.41 

5100 

510.5 

30552 

Titan  10-20 . 

.  15.65 

55 

28.15 

5708 

530.3 

18315 

Cletrnc  12-20 . 

.  15.32 

62 

24.04 

3300 

270.5 

23893 

Case  1(1-20 . 

.  15.28 

67 

22.81 

5080 

3S1.7 

23731 

Huntley  12-20 . 

58 

25.87 

6638 

452.3 

17315 

Uelder  12-20 . 

.  13.43 

•V* 

24.24 

6200 

429.4 

28776 

*From  Power  Farming:  Dealer. 


Bates  Steel  Mules  lead  in  producing  bigger 
crops  because  they  do  the  most  work  for  the 
least  money.  Farmers  need  dependable 
machinery  now  more  than  ever. 

Send  for  our  catalog  “The  End  of  the  Search." 

gatefl Machine  grantor  Qo. 

JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 

Established  1883 

Dept.  3-P  Joliet,  Illinois 

FARM  POWER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
256  Court  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Wo 

and  Safety 

PUT  your  money  at  work. 
Invest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes. 
They  earn  you  5'/2%  interest. 
Principal  and  interest  will  be 
paid  promptly  one  year  from 
date  of  issue.  We  give  you 
ample  security,  based  upon 
New  York  State’s  diversified 
agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


*00* 


Get  this  Big 
Money  -  Saving 
Book  and  sample  of  BROWN’S 
ACID  TEST  HEAVY  GALVAN¬ 
IZED  FENCE,  both  free,  postpaid. 
See  the  quality  and  compare  my  LOW 
,  FACTORY  FREIGHT  PREPAID 
_  PRICES.  Our  prices  beat  all  compet:on 
—our  quality  we  let  you  prove  before  you  buy. 

LOWEST  PRICES— I  Pay  All  Freight  Charges 

Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fence  this  year  until  you  get  my 
New  Bargain  Fence  Book.  Shows  150  styles.  Also 

Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Barb  Wire— all  at  startling:  low  prices. 
A  postal  brings  sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.(*> 
Department  459  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Gradus  and  Laxtonian  Peas 

In  connection  with  Mr.  DeBaun’s  arti¬ 
cle  on  page  183  relative  to  the  culture  of 
green  peas,  I  .would  like  to  ask  the  fol- 
ing  three  questions  : 

1.  Does  Mr.  DeBaun  consider  the  Gra¬ 
dus  pea  to  be  a  more  prolific  bearer  than 
the  Laxtonian?  2.  Tf  Laxtonian  were 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart  would 
there  be  room  to  set  in  cauliflower  plants 
for  a  succession  crop  in  June  (latter 
part)  before  the  peas  could  be  taken  off 
the  field?  3.  Does  he  recommend  planting 
the  Laxtoniau  peas  in  single  or  double 
rows?  H.  E.  B. 

Westport,  Conn. 

1.  The  Laxtonian  and  Gradus  are  both 
heavy  bearers  of  particularly  high  qual¬ 
ity  peas. 

2.  The  vines  of  the  Laxtonian  are  much 
shorter  than  the  Gradus  vines,  and  the 
Laxtonian  is  about  three  days  quicker  in 
maturing.  Better  plant  the  peas  early 
and  then  plow  the  ground  before  the  caul¬ 
iflower  is  set. 

3.  The  double  row  system  is  splendid 

on  a  small  so«le.  but  commercially  we 
sow  the  seed  thickly  in  single  rows  three 
feet  apart,  using  oue  and  one-half  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre.  R.  w.  de  baun. 


Budding  and  Grafting  Walnut  and  Peach 

1.  Can  English  walnuts  be  root-grafted 
on  the  root  of  English,  white  and  black 
walnuts  with  any  success?  2.  When  is 
the  proper  time  to  cut  the  buds  for  the 
.Tune-bud  peach  seedlings?  Can  peach  be 
root-grafted  the  same  as  apple,  also 
plums?  C.w.M. 

Arendtsville,  Pa. 

1.  Walnuts  can  be  root -grafted,  but  the 
chances  of  success  are  small  except  by 
the  skilled  propagator.  This  method  is 
used  in  California,  seedlings  being  grown 
in  the  nursery  row  and  root-grafted  as 
they  stand.  This  tree  is  one  of  the 
hardest  to  graft  successfully,  as  shown 
by  the  older  writings  on  horticulture. 
Shield  budding  is  the  method  practiced 
with  most  success  in  the  East. 

2.  For  June-<bucUling  of  peaches  the 

buds  are  cut.  just  previous  to  the  time 
when  they  are  wanted.  The  wood  growth 
of  that  season  should  he  used  and  the 
budding  done  as  soon  as  the  scions  ma¬ 
ture.  When  used  too  green  the  wood  is 
too  succulent,  and  a  good  stand  cannot 
be  secured.  „  ,  ,  ,  , 

3.  Peaches  can  be  root-grafted,  but  due 
to  the  ease  of  budding.  I  should  rec¬ 
ommend  the  latter  course.  Peach  bark 
peels  readily,  in  fact  the  easiest  of  any 
fruit,  and  for  a  beginner  that  is  the  fruit 
to  practice  on.  A  good  budder  can  put  in 
4.000  peach  buds  in  a  day  of  10  hours. 

T.  H. 


Farm  Grown  Apple  Seedlings 

On  page  372  appears  an  article  on  “A 
Farmer’s  Apple  Nursery,”  in  which  a 
writer  tells  how  one  farmer  did  it.  Twill 
tell  how  another  farmer  does  it.  Years 
ago  a  neighbor  said  to  me  :  ‘‘When  you 
find  an  apple  tree  bearing  fruit  that  hangs 
on  the  tree  through  all  the  October  winds, 
which  is  so  firm  and  hard  that  it  requires 
time  to  ripen  it.  graft  Winter  stock  into 
that  tree,  and  you  will  get  fruit  that  will 
keep.”  I  applied  this  theory  in  starting 
a  farm  apple  nursery.  I  gathered  seeds 
from  apples  that  cling  to  the  trees,  as¬ 
suming  that  thereby  I  was  laying  the 
foundation  for  an  orchard  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  long-keeping  fruit.  I  planted  these 
seeds  late  in  the  Fall  in  good  garden  soil, 
the  rows  running  north  and  south,  thin¬ 
ning  to  about  4  to  6  in.  I  budded  on  the 
north  side  of  these  seedlings,  because  the 
hot  August  sun  would  be  less  severe  on 
the  buds,  and  because,  being  directly  in 
the  row,  one  sprout  from  the  budding 
would  help  keep  another  from  lopping, 
and  none  would  lie  as  much  exposed  in 
cultivating.  I  budded  as  near  the  ground 
as  could  convenient.lv  be  done.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  low  heading  is  still  a  question  for 
discussion.  Mine  were  headed  about  3% 
to  4  ft. 

I  made  the  mistake  of  permitting 
bi’anches  to  develop  only  from  the  top¬ 
most  buds,  rather  than  from  buds  at  va¬ 
rious  points  on  the  tree.  (By  this  latter 
plan  we  insure  in  a  measure  against  split¬ 
ting.)  When  these  trees  had”  grown  one 
year  after  budding  they  were  planted  in 
well-prepared  ground,  rows  north  and 
south,  and  the  budded  side  of  the  tree 
to  the  north,  that  the  more  tender  north 
side  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  hot  sun. 
To  guard  against  rodents,  we  wrapped 
late  in  the  Fall  with  coarse  paper,  but 
removed  in  early  Spring,  as  we  found  the 
wrapping  was  just  the  protection  the 
borer  beetle  was  looking  for.  * 

Results  are  that  the  apples  in  this  or¬ 
chard  do  stay  on  the  trees  well,  and  do 
keep  well  after  harvest.  A  neighbor  who 
in  101!)  nut  some  of  this  fruit  in  his  cel¬ 
lar,  in  1920  took  another  lot.  because 
they  kept  better  than  his  own  fruit.  In 
transplanting  remove,  as  a  rule,  broken 
and  bruised  roots,  trimming  all  roots  to 
a  smooth  slope  on  the  under  side.  The 
tender  feeding  rootlets  start  at  these 
points,  and  should  have  a  chance  to  grow 
down.  ETIIAN  BROOKS. 

Massachusetts. 


Tom  :  “Haven’t  you  begun  housekeep¬ 
ing  yet?”  Fred:  “No:  you  see  we’re 
waiting  till  we  have  saved  up  enough  to 
live  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  o'ur  wed¬ 
ding  presents.” — Toronto  Telegram. 


Get  a  Bumper 
Potato  Crop 

The  HIGH  PRESSURE  produced 
by  the  OSPRAYMO  Traction  sprayers 
protects  the  under  side  as  well  as  the 
top  of  the  foliage., 

Mechanical  Agitators  keep  poison  in 
thorough  solution  and  Brushes  clean 
suction  strainers,  preventing  clogged 
pipes  and  nozzles. 

An  Auxiliary  Air  Chamber  retains 
pressure  when  turning  at  ends  of  rows. 

Pressure  is  uniform. 

Thirty-nine  years  experience  stands 
back  of  the  OSPRAYMO  line.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  them  write  for 
our  FREE  catalogue  and  discounts. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


The  Yellow  Jacket  Sprayer  at  work 
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SPRAYERS 


A  SPRAYER  For  Every  Need 
HIGH  PRESSURE  Guaranteed 


Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Copper-Steel 
alloy  sheets 


For  Culverts 

Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc. 

Apollo- Key  stone  Copper  Steel  galvanized  « 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts.  * 


Apollo  is  the  highest  quality  galvanized  product  manufac-  ] 
tured  for  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone 

indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used  and  assures  the  highest  rust-resistance.  Time  and  weather  have  proved 
bhat  Apollo-Keystone  Sheets  last  longest  in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  bv  leading  dealers  Keystone 
Copper  Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings"  and  “Apollo”  booklets. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Cut  Flowers  for  the  Roadside  Market 

The  development  of  the  roadside  market  during  late  years  has  been  re¬ 
markable  on  main  roads.  Near  good-sized  towns  it  is  possible  to  sell  great 
quantities  of  farm  produce  to  travellers.  During  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  a  great  development  of  this  trade  in  cut  flowers,  and  we  have 
had  many  questions  about  it.  In  response  to  this  call  the  following 
articles  have  been  prepared  by _ a  gardener  who  has  had  long  experience. 


The  Buyer’s  Side. — If  one  is  located 
near  large  towns  or  c-ity.  or  Summer  re¬ 
sort,  and  is  on  a  main  travelled  highway, 
has  some  knowledge  of  floriculture,  knows 
something  of  how  to  arrange  attractive 
bouquets,  and  is  capable  and  willing  to 
learn  more  about  the  work,  there  should 
be  no  question  about  the  business  being 
made  a  success.  Most  flower  buyers  as 
a  rule,  prefer  to  purchase  their  flowers 
from  the  grower  when  they  can  get  them, 
and  would  rather  have  them  cut  while 
they  wait,  as  they  know  they  will  get 
the  best  possible  service  out  of  them. 
This  they  are  not  sure  of  when  the 
flowers  are  purchased  from  the  city  re¬ 
tailer,  and  besides  when  buying  direct 
from  the  growers,  they  always  get  more 
for  their  money  than  they  get  from  their 
dealer.  This  is  an  important  item  that 
is  not  overlooked  by  the  buyer. 

Requirements. — Anyone  starting  in 
the  business  must  not  expect  to  do  big 
things  the  first  year.  You  must  be  the 
right  kind  of  person,  favorably  located, 
persistent,  giving  your  best  thought  and 
endeavor  to  the  business,  studying  the 
wants  of  customers,  always  striving  to 
please,  with  never  a  thought  of  giving 
anything  but  full  value  or  more  for  the 
money.  Such  a  grower  must  be  always 
cheerfully  adjusting  any  complaint  or 
(supposed)  mistake,  making  customers 
feel  lie  wants  to  give  them  a  square  deal. 
In  time  he  will  attract  a  line  of  customers 
who  will  stay  with  him  from  year  to  year, 
and  not  only  that,  they  will  also  send  or 
take  their  friends. 

Plants  from  Seed. — Now  the  question 
of  what  to  grow  is  of  much  importance, 
as  comparatively  few  of  the  host  of  Sum¬ 
mer  flowers  are  suitable  for  cutting  and 
as  the  beginner  cannot  expect  to  grow  all 
of  the  suitable  ones  the  flr*t  year  or  two. 
I  will  mention  only  those  I  have  learned 
from  years  of  practical  experience  to  be 
the  most  profitable.  The  dates  for  plant¬ 
ing  the  seed  of  each  of  the  varieties  enu¬ 
merated.  as  well  as  the  particular  require¬ 
ments  in  their  culture,  are  stated  in  the 
discussion  of  each  kind.  However,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  general  discus¬ 
sions  of  cultural  directions  are  noted  here. 
All  the  kinds  mentioned  can.  be  grown 
from  seed,  and  in  order  to  have  the  plants 
ready  for  early  planting,  a  greenhouse  or 
hotbed  is  necessary  in  which  to  grow  the 
plants  until  setting-out  time,  for  if  the 
seed  has  to  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
with  some  varieties  much  valuable  time 
is  lost,  as  plants  grown  from  outside 
grown  seed  will  not  bloom  near  as  early 
ae  early  hotbed  grown  plants,  which 
means  much  lower  cash  returns  from  the 
shortened  crop. 

Seed  Sowing. — For  all  conditions  save 
in  the  open,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  seed 
pans  or  flats;  these  flats  may  be  made 
from  boxes  used  for  Hacking  canned  goods, 
etc.,  and  should  be  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  with  openings  of  some  sort  in  the 
bottom  to  allow  the  surplus  water  to 
drain  off  readily.  The  larger  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  rows  l1/*  in.  apart,  covering 
them  to  the  depth  of  their  greatest  dia¬ 
meter. 

Transplanting. — The  young  seedling 
plants  should,  as  soon  as  the  first  or  sec¬ 
ond  leaves  are  formed,  be  transplanted 
into  other  flats  so  that  they  will  stand 
some  distance  apart.  With  most  plants 
two  inches  apart  each  way  will  be  about 
right.  Transplanting  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  plants  stocky  and  affords  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  development  of  a  good 
root  system. 

China  Aster.— Where  they  can  be 
grown  successfully  they  should  be  planted 
in  considerable  quantity,  for  the  aster  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of 
the  annual  flowering  plants.  The  great 
variety  in  its  size,  color,  form,  and  season 
of  blooming  makes  it  a  most  desirable 
and  satisfactory  plant  for  supplying  cut 
flowers.  For  July  and  August  bloom, 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  hotbed  in 
March  or  early  April  When  the  plants 
have  two  dr  three  true  leaves,  prick  them 
off  into  flats,  setting  the  plants  two  inches 
apart  each  way.  After  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past,  transplant  the  plants  to 
their  permanent  place  in  the  garden, 
where  they  should  stand  12  to  18  in. 
apart  each  way,  according  to  the  variety. 
To  grow  asters  the  ground  should  be 
rich  and  light  in  texture.  Avoid  the  use 
of  all  fresh  and  highly  stimulating  man¬ 
ures  and  fertilizers.  Only  old  composted 
manure  is  safe  for  these  plants.  Small 
quantities  of  air-slaked  lime  or  wood 
ashes  stirred  into  the  surface  of  the  aster 
bed  are  usually  beneficial  to  the  plants. 

Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon)  . — These 
are  best  treated  as  annuals,  the  bright 
color  and  peculiar  form  of  the  flowers  al¬ 
ways  attract  attention.  The  spikes  are 
most  useful  for  cutting,  and  keep  fresh  a 
long  time.  For  early  flowers  the  seed 
should  be  sown  under  glass  in  early 
March,  and  transplanted  into  flats  of 
moderately  rich  soil,  when  an  inch  or  two 
high.  Move  to  the  garden  when  danger 
of  freezing  is  past.  They  may  be  planted 
in  rows,  or  in  beds,  the  plants  to  stand 
about  12  inches  apart. 


Marigolds. — These  of  late  years  have 
become  very  popular  as  cut  flowers.  Some 
people  object  to  the  strong  odor  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  but  nevertheless,  the 
strongest  objectors  often  buy  them  for 
porch  decoration,  as  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  flower  better  adapted  to  that  pur¬ 
pose.  They  are  easily  grown,  and  if 
started  early  in  the  greenhouse,  hotbed 
or  living  room,  and  planted  out  the  middle 
of  May  in  rows,  to  stand  one  foot  apart, 
they  will  bloom  profusely  from  mid¬ 
summer  until  frost.  They  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  ground  after  danger  of  frost 
is  passed,  but  will  be  much  later  coming 
into  bloom. 

Cosmos. — The  Cosmos  is  indispensable 
for  cutting,  and  always  finds  a  ready  sale. 
Plant  only  the  early  flowering  variety.  If 


(hose  are  sown  in  the  hot-bed  or  living 
room  about  the  last  week  of  March  they 
will  make  fine  plants  by  middle  of  May. 
and  will  commence  blooming  in  July. 
Cutting  may  commence  in  August  and 
continue  until  late  Fall.  They  succeed 
best  if  planted  in  double  or  triple  rows 
about  16  in.  apart  and  the  same  distance 
apart  in  the  row.  I>y  planting  them  thus 
the  plants  support  each  other,  and  are  not 
so  apt  to  be  blown  over  by  the  heavy 
wind. 

Zinnia. — Zinnias  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  the  annuals  I  have  ever  grown 
for  cutting,  no  other  species  of  flowering 
plants  give  such  a  wide  range  of  color  and 
shades,  and  but  few  can  equal  them  as 
cut  flowers,  as  they  make  up  beautifully, 


and  are  splendid  keepers.  For  early 
blooming,  seeds  should  be  sown  under 
glass  about  the  first  week  in  March  and 
the  plants  handled  in  the  usual  manner, 
having  them  ready  to  set  out  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May.  Cutting  can  begin  in  July 
and  continue  through  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  They  should  be  planted  in 
four-row  beds,  with  the  rows  16  in.  apart 
and  the  plants  the  same  distance  apart  in 
the  row.  The  Zinnia  when  given  plenty 
of  room  grows  naturally  into  a  low  wide- 
spreading  bushy  plant,  but  when  planted 
close  together,  the  crowding  induces  a 
tall,  slender  growth,  and  long-stemmed 
flowers.  The  best  colors  and  varieties  to 
grow  are  as  follows:  Salmon  Rose  (semi¬ 
dwarf)  ;  Robusta,  crimson,  yellow,  pur¬ 
ple,  scarlet,  violet  and  white;  also  the 
following  new  varieties  are  very  fine,  and 


a  decided  improvement  over  some  of  the 
older  sorts :  Buttercup.  Golden  Pheasant 
and  Victory. 

Corn  Flower  (Centaurea  Cyanus) 
— The  double  blue  variety  is  the  prettiest 
and  most  desirable.  These  bright-flow¬ 
ered  plants  are  of  a  hardy  nature,  and 
are  very  easily  grown.  The  cut  blooms 
are  always  i:i  demand  at  remunerative 
prices.  Seeds  should  be  sown  broadcast 
in  a  bed  outdoors  in  April,  and  the  young 
plants  thinned  to  stand  four  to  six  in. 
apart.  They  thrive  well  on  all  moder¬ 
ately  rich  garden  soils. 

Sweet  Peas. — The  sweet  pea  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  every  flower  lover,  and  no 
garden,  commercial  or  private,  is  com¬ 
plete  without  them.  It  repays  well  the 
space  and  attention- given  it.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  well  suited  for  bouquets  and  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  table  and  other 
decorations  The  most  satisfactory 
method  of  growing  it  is  in  long,  single  or 
double  rows,  provided  with  support,  such 
as  brush  or  poultry  netting  wire,  sup¬ 
ported  by  strong  anchor  posts  and  inter¬ 
mediate  stakes  to  keep  the  wire  from  sag¬ 
ging.  Sweet  peas  require  a  deeply-tilled 
soil  well  supplied  with  plant  food.  Old 


well-rotted  stable  manure  is  most  suit¬ 
able  for  their  requirements.  This  can 
either  be  placed  in  the  bottom  <>f  a  trench 
-  ix  or  eight  inches  below  the  surface,  or 
a  liberal  application  spread  broadcast 
where  the  peas  are  to  be  planted,  and 
forked  in  to  a  depth  of  10  or  12  in.,  mix¬ 
ing  it  well  with  the  soil.  The  seeds 
should  be  planted  in  the  drill  about  three 
in.  deep,  and  the  seeds  about  one  inch 
apart.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  light  or  sandy 
loamy  nature,  it  is  well  to  tread  the 
earth  firmly  over  the  seed  with  the  feet. 
The  firmed  soil  will  prevent  drying  out 
of  the  root  system,  and  thus  blight  may 
possibly  be  prevented. 

Other  Annuals.— Varieties  for  cutting 
include  the  following  sorts,  which  may 


ultimately  be  added  to  the  list  grown, 
with  more  or  less  profit :  Calliopsis,  Gom- 
phrena,  Calendula,  sweet  sultan,  Celosia 
plumosa  and  Childsi,  candytuft,  Gypso- 
phila  elegans.  ten  weeks’  stocks,  larkspur, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  double  pinks,  Gail- 
lardia.  miniature-flowered  sunflower 
(Stella),  nasturtiums,  Scabiosa  and  fe- 
vorfew.  The  last  named  is  hardy  south 
of  Philadelphia.  North  of  that  latitude  it 
is  best  to  treat  it  as  an  annual. 

IIardy  Perennials. — For  early  cut 
flowers  the  hardy  perennials  are  indis¬ 
pensable.  and  most  of  the  continuous- 
blooming  sorts  come  in  very  well  for  use 
practically  the  whole  season.  Perennial 
plants  usually  bloom  from  seed  the  second 
year  from  sowing,  though  some  kinds 
flower  the  first  year  if  sown  early.  Seeds 
of  all  kinds  may  be  sown  in  a  bed  without 
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glass  protection  in  May,  .Tunc  or  July, 
and  transplant  the  seedlin  s  to  their  per¬ 
manent  location  when  large  enough.  How¬ 
ever  for  cut  flower  purposes,  I  prefer  to 
sow  most  kinds  under  glass  in  March,  and 
handle  the  young  plants  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  annuals;  nlanting  them 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  in  April 
or  May ;  they  have  the  whole  season  to 
grow  into  large  sturdy  plants,  and  will 
bloom  most  abundantly  the  following 
year.  Such  varieties  as  Delphinium  Bella¬ 
donna  and  Bellamosum,  Gaillardias,  Shas¬ 
ta  daisy  and  hardy  pinks  bloom  the  first 
year  from  seed  if  started  early,  and  will 
produce  enough  good  cutting  material  to 
more  than  pay  the  initial  expense  of  rais- 
ing.  the  plants.  The  following  list  arc' 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  are  among 
the  best  for  cut  flower  purposes. 

Aquilegia  (Columbine). — These  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  hardy  peren¬ 
nials  producing  graceful  spurred  flowers 
on  stems;  two  feet  or  more  high,  above  the 
beautiful  dark  green,  divided  foliage  The 
long  spurred  hybrids  are  the  choicest  of 
this  species  of  flowers.  The  blooms  are 
very  large  and  of  beautiful  and  distinct 
shades :  yellow,  cream,  red.  pink,  blue, 
lavender,  mauve,  etc.  All  are  splendid 
cutting  material  and  present  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  and  graceful  appearance,  and 
are  suitable  for  practically  all  kinds  of 
decoration.  Blooms  second  year  from 
seed;  June  and  July. 

Coreopsis  Lanceolata  Graxoiflora.. 
— One  of  the  most  popular  hardy  plants. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  golden  yellow, 
of  graceful  form,  and  invaluable  for  cut¬ 
ting.  They  begin  blooming  in  June,  and 
if  the  flowers  are  kept  cut  off.  thov  will 
blooms  profusely  throughout  the  Summer. 
Blooms  second  year  from  sowing. 

Delphinium  (Hardy  Larkspur).— 
OJd  established  plants  begin  to  bloom  June 
15  to  20.  and  by  keeping  the  bloom  stalks 
close'y  cut,  they  will  continue  to  throw 
up  bloom  spikes  throughout  the  season. 
Belladonna,  Bellamosum,  and  some  hybrids 
are  noted  for  their  continuous  blooming 
habit,  and  are  the  most  desirable  for  cuf¬ 
fing  _on  this  account.  All  the  hardy  Del¬ 
phiniums  will  bloom  more  or  less  the  first 
year  from  Spring-sown  seed,  but  do  not 
come  into  flower  much  before  August,  or 
September. 

Gaillardia  Grandiflora. — This  is 
one  of  the  showiest  and  most  desirable 
hardy  plants  for  cutting.  They  grow 
about  two  feet  high,  and  will  succeed  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  in  a  sunny  posi¬ 
tion.  They  begin  flowering  in  June,  and 
if  kept  cut  clean  they  will  continue  to 
bloom  profusely  the  entire  season.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  the  coloring  is  gor¬ 
geous.  The  center  is  dark  red  brown, 
while  the  petals  are  marked  with  rings  of 
orange,  Vermillion,  or  brilliant  crimson, 
and  (piite  often  a  combination  of  all  these 
colors  in  the  same  flower.  Will  bloom 
sparingly  first,  year,  if  sown  early. 

Gypsopiiila  (Baby’s  Breath). — This 
will  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  if 
give  a  sunny  situation.  Panieulata  is  the 
best  of  the  species,  blooms  in  July  and 
August,  and  attains  a  height  of  two  to 
three  feet  and  nearly  as  much  in  dia¬ 
meter;  therefore  it  must  be  given  plenty 
of  room  for  development.  Its  minute 
pure  white  flowers  form  a  beautiful  gauze- 
like  appearance.  Exquisite  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  flowers,  particu¬ 
larly  sweet  peas,  cornflowers,  etc.  Blooms 
second  year  from  seed. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

A  Dust  for  Plant  Lice 

A  circular  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  describes  the  successful  use 
of  a  dust  form  of  nicotine  sulphate  for 
fighting  plant  lice.  Powdered  tobacco 
dust  has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  nicotine  sulphate  seems  to  give  better 
results,  and  promises  to  enlarge  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  dusting.  Of  course,  when  we 
use  ground  tobacco  it  is  not  possible  to 
regulate  the  strength  exactly,  but  this 
can  be  done  with  the  sulphate.  The  dust 
is  made  by  mixing  finely  ground  unslaked 
lime  with  kaolin.  The  mixture  is  made 
by  putting  the  lime  and  kaolin  into  a 
sifting  box  which  can  be  shaken  up  or 
turned  over.  The  nicotine  sulphate  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  a  fine  spray  of  this 
solution  driven  upon  the  dry  powders  as 
they  are  mixed  and  sifted.  If  need  be 
the  product  can  be  dried  and  reground 
and  thus  becomes  a  dust  mixture  holding 
the  chemical  on  every  particle.  The  dust 
is  blown  out  in  the  usual  way  by  large 
or  small  “dusters”  worked  by  small  en¬ 
gines  or  by  hand.  The  action  of  this  dust 
upon  plant  lice  is  the  same  as  that  of 
“Black-leaf  40”  in  liquid  sprays.  It  de¬ 
stroys  plant  lice  surely  and  quickly.  The 
pictures  show  how  it  may  be  applied  in 
large  or  small  operations.  Naturally  this 
dust  alone  will  have  but  little  value 
against,  eating  insects,  like  the  codling 
worm,  but  various  combinations  may  be 
made  with  it.  For  fighting  the  worms  dry 
arsenate  of  lead  may  be  mixed  with  the 
dust,  or  sulphur  may  be  added  if  ne-d  be. 
We  think  this  will  add  to  the  usefulness 
of  “dusting,”  for  the  usual  dust  mixtures 
have  not  been  highly  successful  against 
plant  lice. 


Power-operated  Pan  Duster  U.'cd  with  Suer-ess  in  a  Badly  Infested  Melon  Field. 

Fig.  226 


Hand-operated  Fan  Duster  Vied  Against  the  Pea  Aphis.  Fig.  227 
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IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO  GET  % 
SOME  INFORMATION  ABOUT 

BARIUM- 

PHOSPHATE 

AN  ALKALINE  FERTILIZER 

Containing 

28 %  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
7 %  BARIUM  SULPHIDE 

Writ*  for  booklets  describing  this  material 
and  its~use  on  various  crops. 


NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analysing 

42%  ACTUAL  POTASH 
15%  AMMONIA 

One  ton  of  this  material  contains  as 
much  Potash  as  1750  lbs.  Sulphate 
of  Potash  and  as  much  Ammonia  as 
1650  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  3400  lbs. 
of  the  two  combined,  and  in  buying 
this  material  you  effect  a  substantial 
saving. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Less  carloads,  $65.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  at 
New  York,  special  price  on  carload  lots. 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

Containing  32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

Get  our  prices  on  these  and  other  fertilizer 
materials  before  you  place  your  order. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Company 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City 


We  have  issued  a  mo&  valuable 
hand-book  containing  one  thou¬ 
sand  uses  of  Formaldehyde  and 
the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  on  scientific  seed 
cleansing  to  avoid  smuts  and 
fungus  of  seed  grains. 

FORM (7 L  D EH yDE 

‘TSh e  Former's  Friend 
is  the  best  and  most  economical  disin¬ 
fectant  known.  Officially  endorsed  as 
the  standard  treatment  for  seed  grains  to 
secure  greatest  yield.  Destroys  smuts  of 
■wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  etc.,  also  scab 
and  black-leg  diseases  of  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  One  pint  bottle  of 
Formaldehyde  from  our  laboratories 
will  treat  40  bushels  of  seed.  Write  forthis 
big  illustrated  book  today — it  is  FREE. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 

709-717  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  n 


Notes  About  Grapes 


Transplanting  a  Grapevine 

Would  you  advise  me  about  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  grapevine?  It  has  been  bear¬ 
ing  two  years,  is  a  white  variety,  and 
very  thrifty.  I  wish  to  change  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  location.  Can  this  be  done  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  the  vine?  How  should 
it  be  done,  and  how  are  the  vines  started 
to  get  other  vines?  MRS.  R.  F.  M. 

New  York. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  transplant 
a  grapevine  of  the  above  age,  but  it  is 
seldom  practical  to  do  so.  After  the 
vine  has  come  to  bearing  age  it  starts 
very  slowly  when  it  is  transplanted.  A 
one-year-vine  set  at  the  same  time  as  the 
transplant  will  usually  produce  fruit  of 
like  amount  as  the  transplanted  one. 

If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  move  the 
vine  to  a  new  location,  it  should  be  dug 
around  carefully  so  that  none  of  the 
larger  roots  are  torn  or  split  from  the 
base  of  the  trunk.  Usually  the  roots  that 
are  included  in  a  two-foot  circle  will  be 
ample  to  give  the  vine  a  start  The  hole 
into  which  it  is  to  go  should,  of  course, 
be  large  enough  in  diameter  to  accommo¬ 
date  this  extent  of  root.  As  much  earth 
as  will  adhere  to  the  roots  should  be  taken 
up  with  the  vine.  When  transplant  is 
placed  in  its  new  location  it  should  stand 
at  the  same  level  as  formerly.  The  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  tamped  around  it. 
Early  Spring  is  probably  the  best  time 
to  do  this  work,  even  before  there  are  any 
indications  of  growth  activity  in  other 
plants.  The  Spring  rains  tend  to  com¬ 
pact  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and  read¬ 
justment  to  the  new  location  precedes 
growth  activity.  The  top  of  the  trans¬ 
planted  vine  should  be  severely  pruned 
back  to  conform  to  the  root  pruning. 

Grapevines  are  propagated  usually 
from  cuttings  or  pieces  of  cane  (wood 
not  over  one  year  old)  that  are  taken 
from  the  parent  vine  some  time  during 
the  dormant  season.  These  cuttings  vary 
in  length  from  9  to  12  in.  They  are 
made  so  that  cut  surface  of  the  lower  end 
is  just  below  a  bud,  while  1  to  1  y2  in. 
project  above  the  upper  bud.  Several 
cuttings  are  obtained  from  a  single  cane, 
the  exact  number  depending  on  the  length, 
size  and  maturity.  The  tips  of  the  canes 
are  usually  discarded  because  of  small 
diameter  and  poor  maturity.  The  cut¬ 
tings  are  placed  in  bundles  of  100  or 
less  and  buried  with  their  lower  ends  up 
in  loose,  well-drained  soil  until  they  are 
planted  out  in  the  open  soil.  F.  E.  G. 


Grapes  Fail  to  Ripen  * 

I  have  a  red  grape  which  last  Fall  had 
ripe  red  and  also  green  grapes.  Some 
were  wilted  and  half  grown.  The  Con¬ 
cord  and  other  grapes  were  good.  What 
is  the  remedy?  A.  B. 

Brazil,  Ind. 

One  of  several  causes  might  have 
brought  about  the  above  condition.  Lack 
of  fertilization  of  the  flower  or  mildew 
may  have  been  the  cause,  possibly  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two.  Spraying  with  the 
lime-sulphur  solution  has  also  caused  the 
same  condition  in  at  least  one  season 
within  the  writer’s  experience.  Occasion¬ 
ally  one  or  more  berries  of  a  cluster  are 
thus  affected  by  reason  of  a  girdle  about 
the  peduncle  or  pedicel. 

If  the  trouble  be  due  to  a  lack  of  fer¬ 
tilization.  it  can  in  part  be  overcome  by 
the  planting  of  varieties  that  are  self- 
fertile  near  the  vine  in  question.  Of 
course,  this  vine  must  bo  one  that  blooms 
at  the  same  period.  Mildew  of  the  vine 
can  be  readily  controlled  by  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  made  by  using  4  lbs. 
of  blue  vitriol,  4  lbs.  of  lime,  in  50  gals, 
of  water.  The  first  application  should  be 
made  directly  after  blooming,  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  treatment  about  three  weeks  later, 
and  if  the  trouble  be  particularly  preva¬ 
lent  a  third  spraying  should  be  made. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


POUITEY  MANURE 

PULVERIZED 

Iremier  Brand 

first  Among  fertilizers 


Poultry  Manure  is  acknowledged  by 
agriculturists,  horticulturists  and  garden¬ 
ers  as  Nature’s  Most  Efficient  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  contains  more  nitrogen,  or  its 
equivalent,  Ammonia,  more  available  Phosphoric 
Acid,  or  its  equivalent.  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
and  more  Water  Soluble  Potash  than  any  other 
manure.  It  supplies  the  most  plant  food  in 
soluble  and  readily  available  form. 

Premier  Pulverized  Poultry  Manure  is  super¬ 
ior  to  all  other  manurial  fertilizers  because  of  its 
high  analysis  and  its  improved  condition  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  our  Special  Process.  The  raw  prod¬ 
uct  is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  which  elim¬ 
inates  all  surplus  moisture  and  kills  every  noxious 
seed  germ.  It  is  finally  pulverized  for  easy  and 
even  distribution  and  application.  It  is  organic 
and  stimulates  bacterial  action. 


This  Wonderful  Product  is  especially  adapted 
for  the  production  of  Flowers,  Lawns,  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  It  has  all  the  excellent  qualities 
desired  and  none  that  are  objectionable,  and  it 

Produces  Results. 

Write  at  once  for  our  interesting  fertilizer  litera* 
ture,  samples  and  quotations.  All  Free. 


POULTRY  FEED  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  343  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


Greenhouse  Grapes 

I  have  a  small  greenhouse  heated  with 
a  stove,  where  I  start  my  early  seedlings, 
but  it  is  idle  during  the  Summer.  I 
would  like  to  grow  a  grapevine  or  two, 
and  thought  it  would  be  practical  to  do  so 
as  follows:  Between  the  bottom  of  the 
sash  and  the  ground  I  would  remove  the 
wood,  substituting  glass,  and  plant  my 
vines  inside,  training  them  as  they  grow 
t<>  send  their  laterals  along  the  slant  of 
the  glass.  We  have  considerable  fog  and 
wet  weather  during  an  average  season, 
not  very  early  Spring,  and  'frequently  an 
early  frost  in  the  Fall,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  could  overcome  this  by  the 
method  I  have  mentioned.  G.  R.  r. 

Maine. 

The  above  plan  for  utilizing  a  glass 
hmts 1  that  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  other  plants  than  grapes  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  not  practical.  The  heat  that 
is  required  to  force  early  seedlings  will 
likewise  start  the  vine  to  growing,  and 
likewise  the  heat  that  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  seedlings  growing  will  be  ex¬ 
cessive  for  the  vine  at  this  season.  Hu¬ 
midity  and  heat  are  quite  favorable  to 
the  development  of  fungus  diseases  of  the 
vine,  that  were  the  grapes  grown  solely 
in  the  house  could  be  lessened  by  proper 
ventilation.  If  one  wishes  to  grow  grapes 
under  glass  the  cold  grapery  in  which  the 
vines  alone  occupy  the  house  is  much  to 
be  preferred.  F.  E.  c. 


For 

Hard- W  orking 
Hands 


Trade^^^SBBS^^^^ Mark 
This  Trade-mark  identities 
genuine  Boss  Work  Gloves. 
Be  sure  it  is  on 
every  pair  you  buy. 


EVERY  day,  farmers’  hands  need  protection 
i  from  grease  and  oil,  cuts,  bruises,  and  many 
minor  injuries.  Boss  Work  Gloves  offer  this 
protection. 

They  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest,  most  rugged 
kinds  of  work.  Yet  they  are  exceptionally  flexible. 
You  can  adjust  a  carburetor  or  handle  a  screw 
driver  with  ease  while  wearing  them. 

You  will  find  them  useful  for  a  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  jobs  such  as  repairing  farm  machinery,  all 
barn  work,  plowing  and  harvesting,  handling  an 
axe,  driving,  painting,  installing  new  equipment, 
digging  post-holes  and  handling  fencing. 

Boss  Work  Gloves  come  in  three  styles  of  wrist 
— ribbed,  band,  and  gauntlet.  There  are  sizes  for 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  them  by  name. 

THE  BOSS  MEEDY — best  quality,  medium  weight  canton,  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  HEVY — very  best  quality,  heavy  weight  canton  flannel. 
THE  BOSS  XTRA  HEVY — finest  grade  of  extra  heavy  canton  flannel. 
THE  BOSS  WALLOPER  —  highest  quality,  heaviest  weight  canton 
flannel. 

THE  BOSS  LETHERPOM — heavy  canton  flannel  with  tough  leather 
on  palms,  fingers  and  thumbs. 

THE  BOSS  JERZY — highest  quality  cotton  jersey  cloth  in  many 
colors. 

THE  BOSS  TIKMIT — Roomy  mittens  made  of  ticking  that  wears  like 
iron. 

THE  BOSS  EL  ASTO— strong  canton  flannel.  Made  by  a  patented 
process  in  one  weight  only. 


THE  BOSS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Kewanee,  Ill. 

Boss  Gloves 


Every  hour  in  the  day 


You  can  use  running  water  under  pressure 
in  your  home 


IDevter  Service 

may  be  used  in  any  home,  and  once 
installed,  banishes  the  drudgery  and 
inconvenience  of  pumping  and  carry¬ 
ing  water  by  hand.  Hoosier  Water  Service  installations  are 
easy  to  install  and  to  operate.  Pumps  from  any  well.  If  you 
intend  to  improve  your  home  it  will  pay  you  to 
become  acquainted  with  Hoosier  Water  Service 
equipment. 

T7 pT  Upon  request  we  will  send  you  complete 
*  details  about  Hoosier  Water  Service. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  Y,  Kendallville,  Indiana 
STAR  WINDMILLS  HOOSIER  PUMPS 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Mere  I  am  flat  on  my  back  in  bed.  The 
room  has  been  darkened,  and  I  seem  to 
be  gazing  stupidly  about  with  nothing 
particular  in  view.  I  have  counted  the 
roses  on  that  strip  of  wallpaper  at  least 
50  times.  There  are  exactly  35  on  the 
east  wall.  I  have  verified  that  count 
until  I  will  swear  to  it.  No  doubt  there 
are  as  many  more  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  but  somehow  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  enough  ambition  to  turn  my  head  so 
ae  to  count  them.  There  are  four  pic¬ 
tures  and  two  calendars  on  the  wall,  and 
exactly  37  tucks  or  wrinkles  in  that  cur¬ 
tain.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what 
is  the  matter  with  my  back.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  active,  and  when  in  normal 
condition  I  think  T  can  “sit  up  and  take 
notice”  as  promptly  and  surely  as  any¬ 
one.  Yet  a  moment  ago.  when  I  thought, 
to  sit  up  and  give  my  folks  an  opinion 
regarding  the  meal  they  brought  me,  some¬ 
how  the  familiar  old  back  refused  to  func¬ 
tion.  It  seemed  more  like  a  collection 
of  bony  rings  hanging  on  a  string  with¬ 
out  cohesion  or  vital  life.  At  any  rate,  I 
concluded  that  I  did  not  care  to  sit  up 
and  notice  anything  for  long;  hadn’t  the 
needed  backbone  for  the  job.  Then  this 
head  of  mine  is  certainly  on  a  strike. 
From  the  top  of  the  head  down  to  the 
eyes  there  is  a  dull  pain,  as  if  some  little 
machine  inside  the  skull  were  grinding 
away  in  an  effort  to  bore  a  hole  through 
fi’om  the  inside  and  let  something  out. 
And  the  pain  seems  to  be  like  lime  in 
water.  It’«  heavy  and  has  slowly  de¬ 
posited  until  now  it  has  formed  a  coat¬ 
ing  around  my  eyes.  This  right  one  in 
particular  has  filled  up  on  pain.  It  is 
running,  too.  Every  now  and  then  I  put 
up  my  hand  and  feel  a  small  rivulet 
trickling  down  my  cheek.  There  seems 
to  have  been  so  much  of  it  that  the  salt 
which  usually  flavors  tears  has  all  been 
washed  away.  My  shoulders,  too — well, 
every  time  I  try  to  move  my  shoulder 
blades  they  feel  like  the  blades  of  a  dull 
jack-knife  carving  out  a  good-sized  place 
for  exercise ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  are  other  symptoms,  of  course. 
For  instance,  this  nose  of  mine  seems  to 
have  been  packed  as  hard  with  “wadding” 
as  the  old  musket  I  used  when  we  went 
hunting  years  ago.  We  pounded  the  pa¬ 
per  into  that  gun  with  an  iron  ramrod. 
Then  when  it  was  fired  off  it  made  a 
noise  somewhat  like  what  comes  to  me 
when  I  try  to  blow  this  nose.  And  tem¬ 
perature  !  The  Japanese  boy  came  and 
put  the  little  thermometer  under  my 
tongue.  When  it  had  been  there  long 
enough  he  took  it  to  the  window  to  read 
the  figures.  I  can  see  him  standing  there 
wise  and  dignified  as  he  announces  “103!” 
But  what  nonsense  that  is!  103?  Why, 
I  know  it  is  130  degrees,  and  who  can 
tell  better  than  I?  Do  I  need  any  ther¬ 
mometer?  I  think  I  will  throw  away 
about  three  of  these  covers  and  cool  off. 
But  what’s  the  use?  Over  there  by  the 
window  sits  a  forcible,  though  silent, 
lady,  who  would  not  say  a  word,  but 
would  simply  come  and  put  the  covers 
back  and  tuck  them  in  securely..  I  lie 
here  trying  to  remember  any  similar  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  ever  had  before.  In  all 
my  life  I  never  spent  over  three  days  in 
bed  at  one  time.  Some  of  these  people 
become  so  accustomed  to  sickness  that 
thev  really  seem  to  enjoy  it.  I  cannot 
truthfully  say  that  I  do.  even  though  it 
brings  me  into  the  most  intimate  relation 
with  my  family.  Yet  as  I  lie. here  with 
mind  concentrated  on  the  subject  I  can 
remember  one  occasion  when  I  did  feel 
much  like  this.  A  good  many  years. ago, 
in  a  lumber  camp  in  Northern  Michigan. 
I  put  on  the  gloves  and  boxed  about  12 
strenuous  rounds  with  a  man  who  thought 
himself  the  local  champion.  When  I 
woke  up  the  following  morning,  as  I  re¬ 
member  it,  my  eye  felt  about  as  this  right 
one  does  now.  My  shoulders  carried 
much  the  same  pain,  and  a  couple  of  ribs 
felt  as  if  they  had  been  roasted.  I  got 
up  and  went  to  work,  feeling  very  willing 
to  let  the  other  man  continue  to  call  him¬ 
self  “champion.”  To  my  surprise  I  found 
that  he  could  not  get  out  of  bed.  I  went 
to  see  him,  and  we  shook  hands  as  he 
remarked :  “7"  shall  have  to  hand  it  to 

you!”  Youth  is  seldom  wise,  but  most 
of  its  foolishness  is  free  from  crime,  or 
meanness,  and  as  T  lie  here  remembering 
that  incident  I  determine  to  put  up  a 
good  battle  against  this  thing  that  has 
me  in  a  corner  at  the  moment,  fight  it 
off  and  make  it  say :  “/  shall  have  to 
hand  it  to  you.” 

***** 

I  came  home  36  hours  ago  (it  seems 
like  36  days)  and  went  to  bed,  thinking 
I  would  get  up  the  next,  morning  feeling 
like  a  colt.  When  mother  saw  me  she 
took  my  temperature  and  never  said  a 
word.  I  gave  full  instructions  not  to 
send  for  any  doctor,  for  I  knew  full  well 
what  these'  fellows  advise ;  but  first  I 
knew  after  a  brief  doze  there  stood  the 
doctor  beside  me  with  a  cool  hand  and 
that  cooler  smile,  which  seems  so  exas¬ 
perating  to  the  sick  man.  Well,  he  felt 
my  pulse,  looked  at  my  eye  and  throat, 
thumped  me  in  the  ribs,  listened  at  my 
bade — I  presume  you  know  it  all.  Then 
he  looked  wise  and  gave  me. the  sign  lan¬ 
guage  of  shaking  hands  with  himself— 
which  meant  grippe!  I  was  to  lie  in 
this  bed  for  at  least  three  days,  eat  noth¬ 
ing  but  liquid  food  and  take  such  “dope” 
as  he  suggested. 

“If  you  don’t  do  it  you’ll  take  a  chance 
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on  pneumonia.”  he  said.  Then  he  smiled 
and  went  off  to  look  over  other  patients, 
feeling  confident  that  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  will  keep  me  in  prison.  They  will. 
It  is  surprising  how  little  energy  I  have 
left  with  which  to  protest  against  the 
infamy  of  lying  72  hours  in  bed.  First 
I  knew  mother  came  in  the  dim  light 
with  what  I  took  to  be  a  glass  of  hot 
lemonade.  That  is  about  the  only  medi¬ 
cine  I  take  for  a  cold,  and  it  usually  does 
the  business.  So  T  sat  up  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  with  the  pleasantest  of  antici¬ 
pation  started  to  pour  down  that  fine  liba¬ 
tion.  Whew  !  It  wasn’t  lemonade  at  all. 
but  a  strong  dose  of  Epsom  salts — a  part 
of  that  doctor’s  infernal  and  internal 
plot.  Once  as  a  hired  man  I  held  a 
heifer  while  the  bos«  poured  a  big  dose 
of  Epsom  salts  down  her  throat  out  of  a 
bottle.  As  I  lie  here  tonight  I  know 
just  why  that  young  cow  seemed  to  look 
reproachfully  at  me  every  time  I  entered 
the  barn.  It  surely  was  a  surprise. 

At  times  like  this,  with  nothing  else  to 
do.  we  search  the  past  for  comparisons. 
The  only  experience  I  can  think  of  just 
like  it  is  that  time  we  first  substituted 
dusting  for  spraying.  I  was  afflicted 
with  a  throat  trouble  which  defied  treat¬ 
ment.  A  medical  friend  advised  me  to 
use  dust  instead  of  sprays  or  gargles. 
Nothing  like  experimenting,  so  I  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  opened  my  mouth 
and  shut  my  eyes.  Ma  took  a  tin  tube 
and  put  about  a  teaspoonful  of  dry  cook¬ 
ing  soda  into  it.  She  pushed  this  loaded 
tube  into  my  mouth  to  within  about  two 
inches  of  the  back  of  the  throat,  and 
blew  into  her  end  of  the  tube.  Conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  deaf  husband  had  given  her 
good  lungs,  and  that  charge  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  hit  me  like  a  10-inch  shell.  I 
am  told  that  I  turned  a  complete  back 
somersault  and  came  up  on  my  feet  at 
the  back  of  the  bed.  It  cured  the  throat 
and  made  me  an  advocate  of  dusting. 
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This  dose  of  Epsom  salts  has  given  me  a 
new  argument  against  spraying.  I  can 
taste  it  yet.  Well,  there  seems  to  be* 
nothing  to  it  but  bear  it  and  try  to  grin. 
That  lady  sitting  there  darning  stockings 
is  in  league  with  that  doctor.  I  think 
I’ll  turn  over,  try  to  find  some  soft  spot 
on  my  back  and  take  a  nap. 

***** 

Later. — Well.  I  have  killed  two  days 
of  this  bed  grind,  and  it  surely  has  not 
killed  me.  I  feel  better — perfectly  well 
enough  to  get  up  and  go  out  to  see  the 
spraying,  if  I  could  only  convince  these 
jailers  of  mine.  They  hold  me  to  the 
full  72  hours,  and  then  one  more  night. 
They  seem  to  consider  one  glass  of  hot 
milk  as  a  full  meal  for  a  grown-up  man. 
Baked  bean  night  came  and  went,  but  not 
for  me.  Baked  apples  are  banned,  but 
that  pasteurized  apple  juice  has  the  doc¬ 
tor's  O.  K.  I  am  glad,  for  I  confess  that 
on  the  second  night  I  tossed  about  vainly 
hunting  for  a  soft  spot  on  the  bed.  The 
jailer  was  asleep,  and  I  remembered  the 
jar  of  apple  juice  in  the  next  room.  I 
shall  have  to  admit  that  I  took  one  good 
pull  at  it,  and  it  did  me  good.  Do  you 
know  what  it  made  me  think  of?  That 
s witchell  that  Uncle  Chax-les  used  to  make 
in  the  hay  field  50  years  ago.  I  can  see 
him  now  with  his  jug  of  spring  water, 
putting  in  the  molasses,  vinegar,  ginger 
and  crushed  peppermint  leaves.  But  next 
morning  the  temperature  was  up  a  little 
and  the  jailer  pointed  her  finger  at  me. 

“I  told  you  so.  You  never  will  get 
that  temperature  down  if  you  keep  bob¬ 
bing  out  of  bed  and  running  around  !  Why 
do  you  not  stay  nice  and  warm  in  that 
comfortable  bed?”  Of  course,  she  told  me 
so!  When  did  a  faithful  wife  fail  in  that 
duty.  Without  the  energy  to  debate  the 
statement,  I  can  only  analyze  it.  "I  am 
nice,  am  I?  I  do  not  feel  so.  Warm 
bed?  That,  at  least,  is  correct.  Com- 
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fortable?  I  deny  it!  And  I  can  prove 
my  statement  by  the  evidence  of  50  dif¬ 
ferent  bones.” 

One  trouble  with  a  sickness  of  this 
sort  is  that  the  children  cannot  come  as 
near  as  I  would  like.  They  might  “catch 
it,”  as  little  Rose  says.  So  they  stand 
in  the  doorway  and  watch  me,  ready  to 
run  errands  or  do  anything  to  help.  Last 
night  four  of  them  sat  in  the  doorway 
playing  dominoes,  so  as  to  give  me  com¬ 
pany  without  coming  too  close.  I  think 
I  can  see.  as  I  never  quite  did  before, 
what  a  job  it  must  be  to  organize  such 
a  big  household  as  cure  and  keep  it  run¬ 
ning  smoothly.  The  average  man  does 
not  seem  to  realize  that  “there  are  oth¬ 
ers.”  Some  people  evidently  think  that 
because  they  are  the  bread-winners  or 
earners  the  rest  of  the  household  must 
be  spenders  and  little  more.  It  seems  to 
require  a  “spell  of  sickness”  to  convince 
them  that  homekeeping  i<s  organized  and 
skilled  labor  just  as  necessary  as  any 
other  labor  in  the  world.  In  fact,  I 
think  we  shall  find  that  the  human  race 
has  improved  and  gained  in  real  nobility 
not  so  much  through  brute,  or  even  skilled 
labor  of  hand  or  mind,  as  through  the 
development  of  home  life.  When  a  -woman 
shows  herself  equal  to  the  great  task  of 
organizing  her  home  so  as  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  train  her  family,  and  keep  the 
wheels  running  smoothly,  she  is  a  great 
citizen,  fully  equal  in  her  importance  to 
society  to  any  man.  Then  you  think  the 
bachelor  who  assumes  no  family  respon¬ 
sibilities  is  a  lower  type  of  citizen  than 
he  who  provides  a  family  and  then  pro¬ 
vides  fairly  for  it?  You  have  my  idea 
exactly,  in  case  the  men  realize  fairly 
what  the  mother’s  influence  amounts  to. 
And  the  bachelor  is  a  better  citizen  than 
the  married  man  who  has  home  and  ample 
income,  but  no  family,  yet  denies  himself 
and  wife  the  glory  of  providing  for  chil¬ 
dren.  I  think  an  increase  in  the  number 


True  economy  calls  for 
efficient  machines 


WAS  there  ever  a  time  when 
to  get  maximum  production 
with  the  smallest  possible  ex¬ 
pense  was  so  necessary  as  now? 
How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  Prob¬ 
ably  your  biggest  problem  is  labor. 
Labor  is  hard  to  get,  and  expensive 
when  you  get  it — too  expensive  to  use 
at  keeping  worn-out  equipment  on 
the  job.  Efficient  machines  are  cheap¬ 
est.  International  hay  machines  are 
efficient — their  long,  unbroken  record 
of  dependable  field  service  proves 
their  worth. 

Therefore  you  make  a  true  invest¬ 
ment  when  you  buy  International 
hay  machines.  They  save  labor  and 
time,  both  of  which  are  especially 
valuable  just  now.  While  you  are 
still  busy  with  the  hay,  grain  harvest 


Write  for  catalog,  and 
see  your  International  Dealer 


International 
hay  machines 
cut  operating 
costs 


is  nearly  always  at  your  heels.  You 
wonder  how  you  are  going  to  get 
your  hay  out  of  the  way.  Do  it  with 
efficient  machines. 

You  know  your  own  problems 
better  than  anyone  else,  but,  what¬ 
ever  they  are,  there  are  machines  in 
the  International  Harvester  line  that 
will  put  your  hay  where  you  want  it, 
the  way  you  want  it,  in  the  quickest, 
most  economical  way. 

A  postal  request  will  bring  you 
the  International  hay  machine  cata¬ 
log.  It  tells  all  about  McCormick 
and  Deering  mowers  and  rakes, 
International  tedders,  confbined  side 
delivery  rakes  and  tedders,  loaders, 
sweep  rakes,  stackers  and  bay 
presses. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 


Chicago 
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of  such  people  more  to  be  feared  than 
foreign  immigration.  If  one  of  them  had 
a  case  of  the  grippe  and  little  Rose  looked 
in  upon  him — well,  I  would  he  sorry  for 
his  nurse. 

❖ 

Outside  the  sky  is  fair.  The  crab- 
apple  tree  by  the  window  is  full  of  leaf. 
Thomas  and  the  men  are  spraying  on  the 
hill.  It.  will  be  a  race  to  finish  before 
the  buds  come  out  too  far.  Now  comes 
word  that  the  last  shipment  of  grain  from 
our  co-operative  buying  association  has 
come.  One  thing  about  this  form  of  buy¬ 
ing  is  that  when  your  goods  come  you 
must  pay  cash  for  them,  and  get  them  at 
once.  In  that  respect  the  system  is  as 
merciless  as  the  grippe  and  the  doctor. 
The  local  dealer  would  let  you  take  your 
time — and  charge  you  for  doing  it.  So 
Thomas  must  stop  spraying  and  haul  that 
grain  home.  They  tell  me  the  geese  ,r.d 
hens  are  shelling  out  the  eggs,  and  all 
these  things  make  interesting  news  to  the 
prisoner.  The  children  have  come  romp¬ 
ing  home  full  of  joy  at  the  Easter  vaca¬ 
tion.  They  tell  me  that  “The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans”  'Is  to  be  shown  at  the  little 
town  near  by.  and  I  shall  “treat  the 
crowd.”  So  they  drive  off  with  my 
daughter  as  chaperon.  I  fail  to  see  any 
connection  between  Cooper’s  romance  and 
Easter,  but  these  are  curious  days,  and  I 
know  that  the  grippe  may  give  the  patient 
strange  notions.  He  might  better  keep 
them  quiet.  I  cannot  complain.  They 
even  gave  me  an  egg  for  dinner,  and  I 
shall  be  up  tomorrow.  So  here  I  lie  on 
the  last  lap  of  the  grippy  race,  and  over 
by  the  window  sits  Ma,  feeling  that  on 
her  record  she  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
election  if  she  cared  to  run  for  another 
term  as  jailer.  And  little  Rose  peeps  in 
at  the  door  and  skips  away  for  another 
hour  of  play.  Easter  will  mean  much  to 
Hope  Farm  this  year.  n.  w.  c. 


Why  Not  Cut  Out  the  Trash? 

The  time  is  here  when  some  of  us  are 
looking  over  the  catalogs  of  garden  seeds 
with  the  end  in  view  of  ordering  our 
stock.  It  is  very  confusing  when  we  go 
through  the  long  list  of  varieties  of  the 
different  vegetables,  and  I  feel  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  seedsman  with  sufficient 
heroism  to  cut  out  nine-tenths  of  all  that 
appears  now  in  their  catalogs.  Many  of 
those  people  have  a  craze  to  put  out 
something  new  at  a  high  price  every  year. 
In  almost  all  cases  the  new  things  prove 
to  be  some  old  thing,  or  something  not 
nearly  as  good  as  what  we  already  have. 
The  new  varieties  of  tomatoes,  radishes, 
lettuces,  cabbage,  turnips,  beans,  cucum¬ 
bers.  etc.,  all  come  under  this  head.  I 
don’t  know  that  anything  of  value  has 
been  produced  for  some  years;  I  know 
a  great  many  new  things  turn  out  very 
inferior  to  the  old.  As  an  example.  I 
mention  the  new  Icicle  radish.  We  had 
raised  Icicles  for  15  years  with  never  a 
failure ;  always  had  good  radishes  from 
early  Spring  till  almost  Christmas,  but 
with  the  “Improved  New  Icicle”  radish 
we  have  seen  no  radishes.  The  worst  of 
it  was,  the  old  reliable  was  not  supplied.  I 
do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  efforts  off  the 
seed  grower.  There  are  things  that  need 
doing.  We  want  a  white-seeded,  long  and 
thick-podded  string  bean  of  golden  color ; 
there  are  a  multitude  of  string  bean  va¬ 
rieties,  but  none  that  satisfies  the  home 
grower.  In  the  line  of  tomatoes,  nothing 
better  has  been  ^offered  than  the  old  va¬ 
rieties  we  had  25  years  ago,  but  we  have 
been  asked  to  pay  high  prices  for  some¬ 
thing  said  to  be  exceptionally  valuable 
almost  every  year.  I  wonder  whether  the 
old  varieties  deteriorate?  We  raised,  for 
instance,  the  White  Belgian  carrot  ex¬ 
tensively  40  years  ago.  This  carrot  grew 
one-half  above  ground ;  it  was  a  very 
productive  variety  and  easy  to  harvest — 
a  stock  variety — but  the  present  White 
Belgian  (raised  it  for  two  years)  grows 
all  below  the  surface,  and  does  not  yield 
like  the  old.  It  is  no  good.  What  shall 
I  say  about  the  lettuces,  the  melons  and 
the  many  other  things?  To  go  over  all 
this  ground  would  be  an  endless  task. 

New  York.  F.  greineb. 


Nut  Trees  in  New  York 

On  page  320  C.  W.  asks  about  nut  trees 
in  Jersey.  Not  knowing  much  about  con¬ 
ditions  in  New  Jersey  I  will  not  advise, 
but  for  New  York  State  will  say  that  the 
butternut  tree  should  be  encouraged. 
English  walnut  does  not  do  well  here. 
Chestnut  blights,  and  is  being  cut  and 
shipped  for  shoring  in  mines  and  for  ties, 
posts,  etc.  The  time  is  not  far  away 
when  the  question  of  fence  posts,  ties, 
etc.,  will  be  a  serious  one.  There  is 
nothing  that  grows  as  fast  or  surely  as 
butternut.  It  makes  good  posts,  ties, 
etc.  After  tree  is  cut  new  shoots  make 
vigorous  growth,  and  are  soon  ready  to 
cut.  It  should  occupy  rough  out-of-the- 
way  places.  It  is  something  like  the 
upas  tree  in  that  nothing  seems  to  thrive 
in  its  shade,  or  where  its  leaves  fall.  If 
each  farmer  will  put  a  few  nuts,  enough 
into  the  soil  so  squirrels  will  not  find 
them,  the  country  will  receive  a  /treat 
benefit.  The  tree  requires  practically  no 
care,  except  reduce  the  shoots  to  num¬ 
ber  desired.  joiin  piixllips. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


She:  “Women  may  gossip  sometimes, 
but  they  have  better  control  of  their 
tongues  than  men  have.”  He :  “You  are 
right.  Men  have  no  control  whatever  of 
women’s  tongues.” — Loudon  Answers. 
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No  other  person  on  earth  knows  better  how  wonderfully  good 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  really  are,  than  the  man  on  the  farm  who 
has  for  years  used  them  himself. 

This  test  of  time  brings  out  best  their  rugged,  lasting  quality, 
more  convincingly  than  any  other  way. 

They  are  tlm  tools  that  serve  best  when  the  farm  work  is 
hardest,  for  Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  built  so  strong  they  even 
stand  abuse. 

This  is  true,  not  alone  of  Hoes,  Rakes  and  Forks,  but  of 
Spades,  Shovels  and  all  other  tools  in  the  worthy  Keen  Kutter 
line. 

Finely  tempered  steel  blades,  hand  picked  handles  of  enduring 
air  dried  ash  and  hickory,  are  not  their  only  merits.  In 
addition  is  the  famous  Keen  Kutter  zig  zag  tang,  which  so 
splendidly  welds  metal  to  handle  that  Keen  Kutter  handles 
can  never  become  loose. 

Be  a  business  farmer — demand  Keen  Kutter  Tools. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 


KUfffR 


The  THRESHING  PROBLEM 

C<|Y¥  \JT?Tk  Threshes  eowpeus  a  ad  soybeans 
■jULjWIjI/  from  the  mown  viues,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley.  A  perfect 
combination  machine.  Nothing  like  it.  “The 
machine  I  have  been  looking  for  for  20 
years,”  W.  F.  Massey.  “It  will  meet  every 
demand,”  H.  A.  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp. 
Station.  Beoklet  30  free. 

Roger  Pea  &  Bean  Thresher  Co., Morristown, Tenn. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send,  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  15  Easton, 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Now  is  the  time  you  need  a  good,  reliable  sprayer  for  fruit  trees,  vines,  shrubbery;  for  white¬ 
washing  barns,  chicken  houses,  hog  sheds,  etc.  Here's  a  sprayer  that  will  do  the  work  thoroughly 
and  quickly  and  pay  for  itself  in  increased  profits.  Prove  it  at  our  risk.  Just  send  coupon— no 
money— and  we  will  ship  sprayer  promptly.  Use  it  15  days  free.  If  you  then  decide  to  keep  it,  make 

first  small  payment;balance  in  5  small  30-day  payments,  giving 

Nearly  6  Months  to  Pay 

MAJESTIC  Purpose  Sprayer 

This  hand  sprayer  is  just  what  you  want  if  you  haven’t 
enough  work  to  keep  a  power  sprayer  busy.  Working  parts 
made  of  brass.  Specially  constructed  pump  with  high 
grade  4-ply  rubber  tubing.  Automatic  shut-off  nozzle 
with  non-clog  spring  cap.  Light,  convenient.  Easily 
taken  apart  for  cleaning.  Contents  kept  continually  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Sprays  to  the  last  drop. 

ITD|r|r%  Bargain  Catalog 

m W  The  great  free  392-page  Catalog  offers  you 

™  amazing  bargains  in  furniture,  rugs.  lino- 

.  leum,  stoves,  watches,  silverware,  dishes, 
washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  aluminum  wear,  phonographs, 
gas  engines  and  cream  separators,  etc.— all  on  our  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  terms.  30  days  free  trial.  Get  this  FREE  bargain  catalog. 
Post  car  a  or  letter  brings  it.  “Let  Hartman  Feather  Your  Nest.’* 
^FJV/1  coupon  today  for  this  sprayer.  Take  6  months  to  pay 
if  yon  keep  it.  Return  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO  3900  LaSaffe"?*; 

nHnimHn  UU.  Dept  3318,  Chicago 

Send  Sprayer  No.  453CMA40.  If  satisfactory  I  will  pay  $2.00  in  15  days, 
balance  in  30-day  payments  until  price  of  $6.95  is  paid — 4  equal  pay- 
^entsof  $1*03  and  final  payment  of  95c.  Otherwise  J  will  return  fit 
m  15  days  and  you  will  pey  transportation  both  ways. 


APowerCultivator 

for  AH  Truck 

(24)  Crops 

rMem)  Garden  Auto-Cultivator^ 

Solve  your  labor  problem  with  this  depend- 1 


bearings,  no  trouble  lubricating  system. 

DOES  WORK  OF  FOUR  MEN 
Cultivates,  harrows,  discs  any  soil,  clay.  Band,  1 
loam  or  muck.  So  easy  to  guide,  turn  ~ 
or  back  up,  a  child  can  run  it.  A 

Truck  farmers,  gardeners,  and  estato  own -l 
era,  find  it  more  than  FAYS  FOB  ITSELF 1 
each  season. 

1  Guaranteed  to  do  all  wo  claim  or  monor  . 
back  —  after  5  day's  trial.  Plica  S230  f 
F.  O,  B.  Clevelands  Ohio. 

FREE 

IIIus- 
I  (rated 
Folder 
Catalog  ’ 

Writ.  1 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MACHINE& MFG.COa 
2634  C.  76TH  4T„  CLIVCLAND,  OHIO 

Live  Dealers  Wanted 


■V 


Name. 


Address . . . 

® . Box  No. 

Town . 


Copyrighted,  iasi"  bj  Bartraao's,'  Chicago1'" 


JhneJiicart, 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned..  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 

and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  5075  Bainbridge,  N.¥. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  Neiv-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  lielieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  wiJl  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint,  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  o t  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TIIE  season  starts  with  a  threatened  calamity  for 
the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  south  of  New  York.  Late  March  was  much 
l:ke  May.  and  with  the  mild  and  balmy  air  the  buds 
opened  until  peach  and  apple  were  well  out,  while 
strawberries  were  advanced.  Then  like  a  sudden 
flash  of  steel  came  the  dry  blizzard  of  March  20,  the 
temperature  falling  over  50  degrees  in  80  hours.  We 
cannot  tell,  for  a  week  or  so.  just  how  much  damage 
was  done,  but  the  loss  will  be  heavy  all  through  the 
fruit  and  gardening  sections.  The  loss  from  the 
strawberry  crop  will  he  severe,  as  many  growers  had 
what  seemed  like  sure  prospects  with  this  crop  to 
offset  some  of  the  losses  from  last  year.  As  the 
season  opens  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  heavy 
crops  of  the  last  few  years  can  ever  be  realized  this 
season. 

* 

THE  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  a 
committee  on  marketing,  known  as  the  Comuiit- 
tee  of  Seventeen.  This  committee  is  studying  the 
tricks  and  turns  of  the  grain  market,  as  they  have 
not  been  turned  inside  out  before.  Here  is  one 
story : 

Two  years  ago  some  corn  started  from  South  America 
to  the  United  States.  The  market  price  of  corn  in  Chi¬ 
cago  was.  at  that,  time,  approximately  .$1.50  a  bushel. 
The  report  of  corn  being  imported  was  circulated  broad¬ 
cast,  and  farmers  were  advised  on  every  hand  to  sell. 
The  price  of  corn  declined  to  approximately  $1  a  bushel. 
Then,  before  the  next  crop  of  corn  was  produced,  that 
same  corn  went  to  approximately  $2  a  bushel.  Without 
another  bushel  of  corn  being  produced  in  the  entire 
world,  we  have  the  price  of  corn  changing  from  $1.50 
down  to  $1  and  then  up  to  $2  a  bushei.  We  farmers 
have  come  to  believe  that  there  is  something  funda¬ 
mentally  wrong  with  a  price  determining  machine  that 
will  function  in  that  manner;  when  farmers  must  take 
a  loss  on  a  market  that  pays  only  $1  a  bushel  and  con¬ 
sumers  must  pay  for  food  products  on  the  basis  of  that 
grain  costing  $2  a  bushel. 

Many  of  the  imports  of  foreign  food  products  into 
this  country  are  not  large  enough  of  themselves  to 
prove  any  great  damage  to  the  market.  They  are 
often  small  shipments,  but  they  give  speculators  ami 
dealers  a  chance  to  frighten  the  trade.  The  imports 
are  magnified  by  newspaper  reports,  with  the  result 
that  prices  for  American  goods  are  driven  down. 
Farmers  lose  money  while,  later,  prices  to  consumers 
are  boosted.  That  trick  was  played  last  Fall  with 
small  shipments  of  Danish  potatoes.  It  has  been 
played  with  imported  eggs  and  butter.  No  one  bene¬ 
fits  except  the  speculators,  for  the  government  lias 
received  no  revenue  from  such  shipments,  which  have 
only  made  trouble  and  expense.  Aside  from  the  rev¬ 
enue  it  will  bring,  a  tariff  will  regulate  such  ship¬ 
ments,  and  shut  off  most  of  this  speculative  game. 

* 

MANY  of  us  consider  the  revival  of  the  rural 
church  one  of  the  most  important  needs  of 
modern  farm  life.  Many  of  the  brighter  and  stronger 
clergymen  prefer  a  pastorate  in  town.  The  car  and 
improved  roads  have  made  it  easy  for  country  people 
to  drive  to  town  for  church  services,  and  in  time 
they  come  to  think  that  church  worship  is  about  all 
there  is  to  religion.  Then  in  many  back  country 
neighborhoods  the  younger  people  have  left  and  the 
change  of  business  conditions  has  reduced  financial 
incomes.  All  these  things  have  contributed  to  the 
decay  of  the  rural  church.  Tn  many  localities  it  has 
dropped  much  of  the  fine,  beautiful  spirit  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  work  which  in  older  days  did  so  much  for 
the  country.  Many  efforts  to  improve  the  rural 
church  seem  to  start  in  the  wrong  way.  What  the 
uplifters  seem  to  have  in  mind  does  not  seem  to  he  a 
country  church  at  all.  but  a  city  church  very  loosely 
fastened  to  the  rural  foundation.  The  rural  com¬ 
munity  does  not  need  eloquent  preaching  and  up-to- 
date  service  half  as  much  as  it  needs  patient,  kindly 
and  practical  Christianity  among  the  people.  We 
think  that  the  price  of  potatoes  or  milk  or  chickens 


or  wheat  should  and  will  have  an  influence  upon  the 
neighborhood  religion,  so  that  men  and  women  may 
rejoice  in  the  size  of  the  gift  they  are  permitted  to 
curry  to  the  altar.  Those  who  read  Mr.  Hilbert's 
“Pastoral  Parson", letters  know  that  he  serves  sev¬ 
eral  churches  in  a  lonely  and  somewhat  discouraging 
land.  It  is  not  unusual  for  him  to  reach  the  church 
early  and  cut  the  hair  of  a  few  of  his  hearers  before 
service,  and  then  boil  a  kettle  of  clam  chowder  or 
stow  on  the  church  stove  as  part  of  a  hot  dinner. 
Some  of  our  readers  seem  to  think  this  is  rather  un¬ 
dignified.  hut  our  observation  is  that  there  may  he 
more  true  religion  in  a  hair-cut  or  a  plate  of  hot 
slew  than  in  many  a  sermon  containing  more  flowers 
than  faith. 

tk 

HE  Lackawanna  Railroad  lies  reduced  its  freight 
rates  on  milk  from  the  North  Jersey  territory 
to  Hoboken.  Newark.  Paterson.  Montclair  and  inter¬ 
mediate  points.  They  became  effective  March  22, 
and  range  from  2 %  to  7  cents  a  can.  W.  F.  Grif¬ 
fiths.  traffic  manager  of  the  railroad,  states  that  the 
reductions  will  affect  the  Sussex  branch,  the  Passaic 
and  Delaware  branch,  the  Kenvil-Ohester  branch  and 
the  Hampton-Changewater  branch.  For  40-quart 
cans  carried  from  one  to  40  miles,  the  rate  will  drop 
from  80%  to  84  cents.  For  those  carried  from  40  to 
100  miles,  the  rate  will  drop  from  41  to  84  cents.  It 
would  seem  that  producers  are  entitled  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  from  this  reduction  in  the  cost  of  delivery,  since 
it  is  admitted  that  the  price  is  far  below  the  cost 
of  production.  But  it  is  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  the 
benefit  will  go  to  the  distributor. 

* 

OW  comes  another  new  hook  on  vitamines  by 
Benjamin  Hamm,  who  describes  what  he  calls 
a  new  weapon  in  the  war  against  disease.  The  vita- 
mines  are  the  essential  growth  elements  in  our  food, 
without  which  even  a  full  supply  of  protein  and  fat 
could  not  long  maintain  normal  life.  Dr.  I-Iarron, 
like  the  other  investigators,  shows  that  milk  and  its 
products  contain  these  vitamines.  and  thus  become 
the  most  necessary  of  all  our  foods.  For  example,  in 
one  hospital  there  were  many  cases  of  pellagra 
among  the  patients,  hut  not  one  among  tin* *  nurses  or 
doctors.  Tt  was  found  that  the  latter  used  milk  in 
their  diet,  while  the  patients  had  little  or  none. 
When  milk  was  supplied  to  them  the  pellagra  magic¬ 
ally  disappeared.  It  has  now  been  demonstrated  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt  that  milk  is  the  greatest  of  all  pro¬ 
tective  foods.  It  ranks -with  sunshine,  air  and  pure 
wa“er  as  the  essential  elements  in  developing  human 
life.  For  it  is  safe  to  say  that  air.  sunshine  and 
water,  used  in  all  abundance,  would  he  unable  to 
promote  the  life  of  a  child  or  maintain  the  life  of  an 
invalid  without  the  aid  of  a  pure  milk  supply.  Thus 
of  all  the  nation’s  producers  the  dairyman  becomes 
the  most  important.  His  product  is  most  essential. 
Now  is  the  time  for  dairymen  to  organize  and  ad¬ 
vertise  their  goods  so  as  to  make  the  public  swallow 
three  glasses  of  milk  where  one  is  swallowed  now. 
There  is  greater  need  than  ever  for  milk,  because  as 
rice  and  grains  are  “purified”  or  cleaned,  more  and 
more  of  the  vitamines  are  taken  out  of  them,  and 
more  and  more  of  milk  must  be  consumed  with  them. 
Who  can  put  these  facts  before  the  public  better  than* 
the  dairymen  themselves? 

* 

EW  YORK  farmers  who  grow  crops  for  the  can¬ 
ning  factories  have  a  State  association.  They 
have  agreed  upon  what  they  consider  a  fair  price 
for  their  crops,  and  refuse  to  sign  contracts  until 
the  canners  meet  them.  The  canners;  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  refuse  to  deal  with  the  association, 
but  offer  an  unsatisfactory  contract  to  individuals. 
These  canners  claim  that  the  law  under  which  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  the  fruit  packers  and  other  co¬ 
operative  associations  were  formed,  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  and  that  therefore  these  organizations  are 
illegal.  This  would  include  the  wool  association  and 
the  Grange  Exchange.  Our  opinion  is  that  this  is  a 
cheap  and  noisy  bluff’  put  up  by  these  canners  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  break  up  the  growers’  association 
by  frightening  the  weak-kneed  members  and  getting 
them  to  sign  individual  contracts.  With  that  done, 
they  figure  that  the  association  would  break  apart, 
lose  its  identity  and  thus  its  power  to  enforce  a  fair 
contract.  We  cannot  imagine  that  the  men  who  have 
stood  up  so  bravely  for  the  past  few  years,  and  de¬ 
veloped  their  organization,  will  now  run  before  the 
storm.  Stand  together.  The  tempest  will  he  more 
like  a  rain  of  dried  peas — there  may  he  thunder  in 
it.  hut  the  growers  can  provide  the  lightning. 

sk 

NEW  JERSEY  farmers  demand  a  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  substitute  fats  in  making  ice  cream. 
Why  not?  What  is  ice  cream  supposed-  fo  he  but  a 
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frozen  mixture  of  milk  or  cream,  sugar  and  “flavor¬ 
ing?"  No  matter  what  it  is  supposed  to  he,  we  all 
know  uli.it  it  often  tastes  like — a  frozen  pudding 
mad?  of  a  l'ttle  milk,  much  vegetable  oil.  cornstarch 
and  chemical  coloring.  Such  a  compound*  has  no 
more  right  to  he  called  "ice  cream"  than  one  o-f  the 
draped  wire  frames  in  a  milliner's  store  has  to  the 
name  of  woman.  The  bogus  ice  cream  is  a  greater 
fraud  than  oieo  brazenly  parading  under  the  name 
of  butter.  Frost,  like  fire,  wipes  out  a  multitude  of 
sins,  and  almost  anything  that  will  hold  together 
goes  as  “ice  cream"  on  a  hot  day.  Tt  is  time  this 
fraud  was  taken  off  the  ice  and  well  aired.  It  is  an 
outrage  on  the  good  old  cow — the  only  producer  of 
the  cream — to  sell  coeoamit  oil  and  cornstarch  as 
“ice  cream.” 


* 

DURING  the  past  year  many  readers  have  asked 
about  using  glazed  tile  in  place  of  metal  pipe 
for  carrying  water  to  the  house.  The  tiles  are 
cleaner,  hut  will  they  stand  the  strain?  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  figures  showing  how  much 
pressure  file  of  this  sort  will  stand.  The  water  will 
be  cleaner  so  long  as  the  tile  remains  whole,  but 
several  cases  are  reported  where  typhoid  fever  was 
traced  to  a  break  in  the  line.  The  glazed  tiie  is  far 
more  likely  to  break  than  the  metal,  and  while  the 
danger  from  a  break  in  a  farm  line  would  he  less 
serious  than  on  a  line  through  a  town,  there  is 
always  possibility  of  trouble.  Gan  anyone  tell  us 
how  much  pressure  ordinary  tile  will  stand? 


5k 

ONE  of  our  Florida  readers  sends  us  a  plant  of 
the  new  “Hubam”  clover  in  full  bloom.  This 
seed  was  started  November  1.  and  we  judge  the 
plant  to  he  at  least  5  feet  high.  This  clover  can  be 
seeded  in  Florida  about  September  1.  give  fine  pas¬ 
ture  through  the  Winter,  and  then  he  plowed  under 
as  green  manure,  or  three  manorial  crops  may  be 
grown  in  one  year!  It.  is  rare  to  find  a  plant  which 
succeeds  over  such  a  wide  range  of  territory,  for  we 
have  reports  of  great  success  with  it  from  Nova 
Scotia.  We  have  thought  that  this  clover  would 
prove  most  valuable  on  the  North  Atlantic  slope, 
where  it  can  he  planted  in  early  Spring  in  time  to 
]  rovide  humus  for  a  late  crop  the  same  season.  If 
it  will  grow  as  reported  in  Florida  and  other  Gulf 
States  it  will  prove  even  more  useful  there.  But 
while  we  are  waiting  for  seed  of  this  new  clover  let 
us  not  forget  our  old  friend  the  biennial  clover, 
whi^ch  has  served  us  so  long. 

5k 


Tn  a  recent  paragraph  about  New  York’s  new  ve¬ 
hicular  tunnel  the  engineers  who  are  building  it  estimate 
that  by  1040  there  will  be  no  horse-drawn  vehicles  in 
New  York  City.  I  would  appreciate  your  opinion. 

s.  j.  E. 

OF  It  opinion  as  to  what  is  to  occur  20  years  hence 
is  worth  no  more  than  yours  or  of  10,000.000 
other  citizens.  One  thing  is  sure — the  horse  can 
never  lie  eliminated  from  farm  work.  We  think 
there  will  he  a  greater  demand  than  ever  for  big 
work  horses.  The  car  has  not  driven  the  driving 
and  running' horses  off  the  earth.  Both  trotters  and 
runners  are  making  new  records,  and  if  anything 
there  is  a  movement  back  into  trotting  horse  breed¬ 
ing.  As  to  city  work  there  is  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
horses  on  account  of  cleanliness,  hut  they  are  still  a 
necessity  at  certain  times.  We  have  seen  many  days 
when  in  the  snowy  and  sloppy  streets  not  a  gas- 
driven  wheel  could  turn,  and  all  transportation  de¬ 
pended  on  the  faithful  horse.  Man  cannot  control 
the  weather,  and  if  the  horse  is  driven  from  this  city 
there  will  be  times  in  every  Winter  when  all  street 
transportation  will  stand  still.  No  one  can  tell  what 
is  to  happen,  hut  our  guess  is  that  our  friend  the 
horse  will  remain  on  deck. 


Brevities 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  has  voted  to  permit  no 
legal  change  in  standard  time.  Massachusetts  will 
probably  retain  daylight  saving-  the  only  Eastern  State 
to  do  so. 


New  Jersey  farmers  have  run  upon  a  State  law 
which  prohibits  them  from  insuring  their  crops  as  is  done 
in  other  States.  They  are  after  new  legislation  to 
remedy  this. 

Some  Western  farmers  claim  good  success  in  seeding 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  with  oats.  The  oats  make  fodder  or 
grain  in  due  season  and  the  rape  comes  on  to  make  good 
late  pasture  for  poultry  or  hogs. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  (he  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  the  fur  business.  These  furs  are  secured 
in  Alaska,  chiefly  seal  and  fox.  At  a  recent  sale  the 
government  furs  brought  $4,398,255.50. 

Ants  often  carry  aphis  or  plant  lice  up  into  trees  and 
set  them  at  work  breeding  and  feeding  on  the  leaves. 
The  ants  are  after  the  honeydew  which  the  plant  lice 
secrete.  One  way  of  protecting  a  few  trees  is  to  bin! 
strips  of  cotton  batting  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
This  catches  the  ants  as  they  try  to  cross  it.  They  are 
tangledlin  the  cotton  and  can  be  killed. 
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Analysis  of  the  New  Milk  Bill  at  Albany 


A  new  milk  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Straus  of  New  York  creates  a  milk  arbitration 
board  of  five  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  One  of  the  members  is  to  be  appe  aled  from 
a  list  of  three  names  furnished  by  the  Dairymen's 
League,  and  one  from  three  names  furnished  by  the 
New  York  Milk  Conference  Board.  Tn  the  same  way 
the  State  Grange  and  the  New  York  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  are  each  authorized  to  suggest  three 
names  of  persons  not  in  any  way  identified  with  the 
production  or  distribution  of  milk,  and  the  Governor 
is  to  appoint  one  member  from  each  of  these  groups. 
The  State  Commissioner  of  Health  is  to  be  the  fifth 
member,  ex-officio. 

The  board  is  given  power: 

1.  To  supervise  the  production,  transportation, 
manufacture,  storage  and  distribution  of  milk  and 
milk  products. 

2.  To  investigate  all  matters  pertaining  to  milk, 
including  costs  of  production  and  distribution. 

3.  To  fix  the  price  for  production,  for  distribution 
and  for  the  consumption,  including  manufacture. 

4.  To  require  producers  and  distributors  to  report 
to  the  board  such  information  as  it  may  require  as 
to  the  amount  of  milk  sold,  to  whom  sold,  and  the 
price  paid  for  it. 

5.  To  divide  the  city  into  zones  and  to  give  deal¬ 
ers  the  exclusive  privilege  of  distributing  milk  in 
such  zones. 

(5.  To  require  milk  of  manufacturing  plants  to  be 
delivered  to  fluid  milk  receiving  plants  when  the 
cities  require  fluid  milk. 

7.  In  time  of  emergency  to  take  possession  of  and 
operate  all  milk  producing  farms  and  dairies,  all 
fluid  milk  receiving  plants  and  fluid  milk  distrib¬ 
uting  plants,  or  as  many  thereof  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary.  together  with  the  animals,  buildings,  vehicles, 
containers  and  other  equipment  necessary  to  operate 
them,  and  assume  charge  of  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk  in  such  degree  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary  until  such  temporary  emergency  is  passed,  trea¬ 
sonable  compensation  shall  he  allowed  for  the  use  of 
the  farms,  stock,  plants  and  facilities  used. 

The  vote  of  the  board  must  be  unanimous  to  con¬ 
stitute  an  order,  and  a  fine  of  $500  or  a  year  in 
prison,  or  both,  is  the  penalty  provided  for  violation 
of  an  order. 

A  recommendation,  however,  may  he  issued  by  four 
members,  and  provision  is  made  for  publicity  of  the 
recommendations  and  to  give  them  popular  approval. 

The  board  is  authorized  to  accept  gifts  and  dona¬ 
tion  from  individuals  and  associations,  and  to  use 
gifts  and  donations  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  the 
board. 

The  life  of  the  board  is  four  years. 

This  is  a  peculiar  bill  in  many  respects,  and  in  our 
judgment  a  dangerous  measure  to  the  milk  producer, 
for  these  reasons: 

1.  The  board  is  to  have  only  one  member  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  production  of  milk,  and  at  best,  like  all 
boards  of  the  kind  ever  suggested,  the  majority  rep¬ 
resents  consumers  and  distributors. 

2.  Fundamental  rights  of  the  farm  are  violated  in 
the  provisions  that  the  board  may  direct  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  be  made  of  milk,  and  may  set  the  price  that, 
the  producer  must  accept  for  it.  The  best  title  to 
property  is  first  possession  by  fact  of  having  pro¬ 
duced  it  by  one’s  own  labor.  TbV  title  carries  with 
if  the  fundamental  right  to  disp  se  of  it  at  will,  and 
to  set  the  price  on  it.  Destroy  this  title  and  you  de¬ 
stroy  the  incentive  for  production.  . 

3.  The  hoard  is  authorized  to  give  dealers  a  mon¬ 
opoly  in  the  city,  each  assigned  to  a  particular  zone. 
If  that  provision  had  been  in  effect  in  11)1(5  rhe  first 
tight  against  the  dealers  never  could  have  been  won. 
The  dealers  have  been  after  this  monopoly  ever  since. 
If  granted,  dairymen  would  be  debarred  from  any 
attempt  to  increase  consumption  in  the  city  by  forc¬ 
ing  an  economic  system  of  distribution  through 
stores  or  otherwise. 

4.  Gifts  and  donations  to  a  board  by  individuals 
and  associations  are  always  accepted  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  donor.  Farmers  are  in  no 
position  to  make  large  gifts,  and  those  who  do  make 
them  usually  exercise  more  or  less  influence,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  those  who  administer  the 
funds.  Such  donations  have  no  place  in  a  public 
board. 

We  pass  over  the  provision  that  the  board  may 
take  possession  of  the  farms  and  the  cows  and  pro¬ 
duce  milk  in  emergencies.  The  board  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  job  that  would  annihilate  the  eight- 


hour  day  law  and  make  a  joke  of  daylight  saving.  It 
is  hard  to  read  this  provision  and  maintain  the  re¬ 
spect  for  it  that  we  like  to  feel  for  a  Senate  meas¬ 
ure.  The  bill  revives  many  of  the  old  features  of 
the  Wicks  bill,  which  dairymen  promptly  repudiated 
;  nil  killed  in  1!)17.  These  provisions  are  the  fixing 
of  prices  to  the  farmer,  the  right  to  commandeer  his 
product,  the  zone  monopoly  to  dealers,  and  the  right 

te  accept  gifts  and  use  donated  money. 

» 

We  give  Senator  Straus  credit  for  a  sincere  pur¬ 
pose  to  help  correct  a  had  practice;  but  he  is  en- 


ness,  and  in  our  judgment  is  badly  advised  as  to  the 
ultimate'  effect  on  the  city  consumer.  He  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  dealers’  measure:  and  a  dealers’  measure  is 
always  against  the  interests  of  both  producer  and 
consumer.  The  bill  involves  the  socialistic  principle 
that  the  fruits  of  production  belong  to  the  State;  but 
it  is  applied  only  to  milk.  If  we  must  go  to  socialism 
we  should  go  the  full  limit  and  give  the  scheme  a  fair 
chance  on  everything;  but  so  long  as  other  manu¬ 
facturers  and  producers  are  accorded  the  right  to 
make  the  price  of  their  own  products,  for  one,  we 
shall  continue  to  demand  the  same  privilege  for  the 
fa  rraer. 


An  Accounting  for  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tions 

The  Kvcrctt  bill,  now  before  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture,  provides  that  co-operative  associations  in  New 
York  State  make  annual  verified  reports  of  their  finan¬ 
cial  condition  to  the  Agricultural  Department:  and  also 
that  the  department  may  call  for  special  reports  and 
make  personal  examination  at  any  time  when  conditions 
seem  to  warrant.  This  is  similar  to  the  law  which  re¬ 
quires  saving  and  loan  associations  and  State  banks  to 
report  to  the  Banking  Department.  Mr.  0.  Fred  Bos- 
liart,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Farms  and  Markets  Coun¬ 
cil.  appeared  before  the  judiciary  committee  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  His  contention  is  that  farmers  are  anxious  to 
co-operate  with  one  another  for  mutual  protection,  and 
are  accumulating  large  sums  of  money  for  the  purposes 
of  service,  and  that  those  in  charge  of  it  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  someone.  Since  the  State  furnishes  the  legal 
machinery  for  the  organization,  it  may  properly  require 
them  to  make  accounting  of  the  money  and  property 
they  handle.  He  told  the  committee  that  the  future  of 
co-operation  in  the  State  depends  on  the  confidence  of 
farmers  in  the  organizations;  that  he  believed  in  them 
himself,  and  he  wanted  an  accounting  that  would  make 
him  feel  safe  in  putting  his  own  money  and  property 
into  them.  The  men  who  make  co-operation  possible, 
he  said,  should  be  given  a  clear  idea  of  the  inside  work¬ 
ing  of  these  organized  bodies.  If  they  are  to  endure  and 
avoid  scandal,  there  must  be  no  mysteries  locked  up  and 
concealed  in  their  affairs.  w.  w. 

Tiik  It.  N.-Y.  agrees  fully  with  Hie  need  of  detailed 
accounting  and  full  publicity  of  the  affairs  of  co-op¬ 
eration.  Wo  agree  with  Mr.  Boshart  that  these  re¬ 
ports  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  permanent  suc¬ 
cess  of  co-operation,  and  the  principle  is  recognized 
and  practiced  wherever -co-operation  has  made  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  saving  and  loan  associations  have  the 
most  successful  form  of  true  co-operation  in  the 
world;  and  their  books  are  always  open  to  members, 
besides  the  full  reports  made  annually  to  the  Bank¬ 
ing  Department,  and  the  annual  examination  by 
State  accountants.  We  have,  however,  always  felt: 
that  sufficient  protection  would  be  afforded  in  the 
farm  organizations  in  a  monthly  detailed  report  by 
a  committee  elected  by  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  provided  the  members  of  the  committee  held  no 
other  office  in  the  association,  and  were  changed 
annually.  No  matter  bow  if,  is  effected,  the  account¬ 
ing  is  necessary  and  proper,  and  unless  it  is  volun¬ 
tarily  provided,  legal  requirements  will  sooner  or 
later  be  imposed.  No  man  can  form  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  on  a  proposition  or  act  intelligently  on  if  with¬ 
out  full  and  accurate  information. 


The  Wool  Situation  in  Michigan 

The  article  on  page  473,  by  F.  E.  Robertson,  relating 
to  the  manufacture  of  wool  into  blankets,  etc.,  is  of 
interest,  and  shows  the  trend  of  thought.  An  idea  may 
be  right,  but  inexpedient,  and  later  become  entirely  op¬ 
erative  to  mutual  advantage.  The  reasoning  of  this 
writer  shows  that  when  a  majority  of  people  begin  to 
think  in  tin*  way  he  does,  the  plan  then  becomes  pos¬ 
sible  and  workable,  'file  Michigan  8fate  Farm  Bureau 
wool  pool  for  the  clip  of  1920  had  consigned  to  its  agen¬ 
cy  for  sale  approximately  4.000,000  lbs.  of  wool.  Direct 
relations  have  been  established  with  the  woolen  mills  in 
not  only  selling  wool,  but  in  the  manufacturing  of  blan¬ 
kets  and  fabrics  for  men’s  and  women’s  wear.  The  time 
is  not  now  opportune  for  owning  and  operating  woolen 
mills,  which  is  a  highly  technical  line,  and  just  now 
not  over  profitable,  also  requiring  heavy  financing.  The 
ability  to  command  the  mills’  services  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  favored  buyer  is  now  entirely  possible,  and  prob¬ 


ably  in  the  long  run  the  most  desirable.  The  price  of 
fabrics  and  blank<  ts  should  not  be  based  on  present  wool 
prices,  but  on  cost  of  production  of  wool.  This  price 
lor  the  bright  wool  States  should  be  (50  cents  per  pound. 
I’he  Federal  Tariff  Commission  ascertained  the  annual 
cost  ot  a  sheep’s  maintenance,  together  with  depreciation 
and  losses,  and  then  took  4S  per  cent  as  the  cost  of  the 
fleece.  I  his  runs  around  52  to  53  cents  outside  of  the 
range  States. 

In  a  general  way  an  average  fleece  of  wool  will  make 
the  average  man  a  suit  of  clothes,  with  the  range  rather 
above  tins,  owing  to  the  shrink  and  waste  in  manufac¬ 
ture.  After  reckoning  remnants  and  overhead,  the  fabric 
in  a  virgin  wool  suit  will  be  a  trifle  over  $10.  Tlve 
tailoring,  i!  done  to  measure,  including  linings,  etc.,  is 
close  to  $20.  This  is  away  below  what  the  tailor 
charges,  who  claims  to  be  an  artist  and  somewhat  of  a 
superman  in  the  art  of  laucy  work.  Ready-made  suits 
of  the  same  fabrics  can  he  made  for  about  one-half  tin* 
price  of  tailored  suits. 

The  local  tailor  desires  a  profit  on  fabrics  as  well  as 
upon  his  labor,  and  discourages  the  purchase  of  fabrics, 
and  in  fact  charges  for  making  suits  almost  as  much  as 
if  lie  provided  the  suiting  material.  The  possibility  of 
direct  marketing  of  suitings  requires  a  considerable  out¬ 
lay  and  financial  backing,  which  is  impossible  with  the 
individual  or  any  small  wool  pool.  Mills  cannot  make 
a  “run  on  t he  looms  without  the  desired  grade  or 
grades  of  wool,  and  1.000  yards  is  little  enough  in  this 
direction.  The  actual  cost,  in  the  matter  of  wool  in  a 
real  fancy  delightful  fabric  which,  when  made  up  is  a 
joy  to  the  wearer,  and  gives  an  air  of  refinement,  is  less 
than  £1  on  a  suit  <d  clothes.  ( >ne  of  the  to-be-regretted 
facts  is  tin1  imposition  and  lessened  wear  that  is  occa¬ 
sioned  h.v  the  cupidity  of  manufacturers  and  with  the 
ignorance  of  dealers  and  wearers  about  this  $1.  This 
situation  becomes  more  acute  as  the  labor  cost  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  tailoring  increases  when  applied  to 
unworthy  shoddy  cloth.  Michigan  today  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  three  million  who  ought  to  wear  each  year 
an  equivalent  of  thirty  million  pounds  of  virgin  wool,  or 
approximately  that  from  twice  the  number  of  sheep  now 
in  the  State,  direct  from  the  wool  grower  to  the  mills,  as 
graded  by  the  Farm  Bureau  wool  pool  and  from  them 
to  the  consumer,  by  way  of  quantity  production,  tailor 
and  ready-made  goods.  There  is  today  no  oversupply  of 
wool,  but  under  consumption  and  substitution.  This  con¬ 
dition  deprives  the  State  of  an  asset  of  what  should  be 
fifty  million  dollars  in  sheep,  or  about  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  flocks  as  reported  in  1920.  when  there  were  two 
and  one-fourth  million  head,  at  an  average  value  of  $11 
per  head. 

The  present  system  of  indirect  dealing  with  six  inter¬ 
mediaries  instead  of  the  Farm  Bureau  entails  a  cost  on 
the  consuming  public  of  over  one  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  .unnecessarily,  and  in  the  end  unsatisfactory  as  to 
fabric  and  wearing  qualities,  because  of  shoddy  ma¬ 
terials.  While  the  citizens  of  Michigan  complain  of  high 
(axes  an  |  demand  restriction  of  public  services,  as  roads 
and  scheni  buildings,  these  same  people  are  paying  out 
more  money  and  preventing  the  increase  of  flocks  of 
beep  in  the  State  (which  largely  consume  roughage  and 
•  ’inch  of  pasture  that  is  wastage)  than  the  whole  of  the 
State  tax  levy.  The  Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau  Wool 
Growers’  organization  has  undertaken,  first,  to  make 
every  sheep  grower  a  member;  second,  to  improve  the 
grade  and  quality  of  the  wool  ;  third,  to  grade  wool  cor¬ 
rectly;  fourth,  to  sell  directly  to  the  mills;  fifth,  to- 
manufacture  blankets  and  fabrics,  and  provide  clothing 
from  virgin  wool  at  cost  to  consumers;  sixth,  coat  means 
the  cost  of  growing  wool,  not  present  prices,  made  by 
ruinous  competition,  which  is  destroying  the  industry. 
We  appeal  to  Michigan  people  to  stand  by  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  nf  serving  and  paying  only  for  necessary  service. 

joiin  m.  m’hhipe. 


They  are  Doing  it  Themselves 

The  enclosed  clipping  will  show  how  our  bunch  of 
Worcester  Gounty  farmers  are  “doing  it  themselves,” 
to  paraphrase  your  “punch,”  which  is  so  necessary  to 
repeat  constantly.  This  business  does  more  retail  than 
wholesale,  the  former  business  being  double  that  of  the 
nearest  competitor.  Tender  proper  management  the 
future  for  it  looks  very  bright  to  me.  I  might  add  that 
in  less  than  two  weeks  $50,000  was  subscribed  for 
(his  enterprise.  c.  it.  Harris. 

Worcester  Co..  Mass. 

This  clipping  from  the  Worcester  Telegram  tells  the 
story : 

“Twelve  leading  Worcester  County  members  of  the 
New  England  Milk  Producers’  Association  yesterday 
afternoon  organized  the  A.  D.  Perry  Milk  Co.,  which  is 
to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000  to  carry 
on  tin*  business  of  Alfred  D.  Perry,  a  large  wholesale 
and  retail  milk  dealer  They  have  bought  out  Mr. 
Perry  and  took  possession  yesterday,  when  he  retired, 
principally  on  account  of  ilj  health.  The  business  has 
been  carried  on  for  IS  years. 

“The  company  has  engaged  a*  manager  Charles  S. 
Rodd  of  Harrison.  N.  Y..  who  lias  had  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  handling  of  milk. 

“All  the  real  estate,  rolling  stock  and  good  will  of 
the  business,  as  well  as  the  light  to  the  use  of  the 
name  was  included  in  the  deal  with  Mr.  Perry.  The 
new  company  does  not  plan  to  issue  the  entire  $100,000 
capital  stock  at  present,  but  will  have  a  sufficient  work¬ 
ing  canital  to  start  with  and  will  increase  it  as  the 
business  demands.  It  plans  to  erect  an  up-to-date 
plant  with  sanitary  equipment  and  to  specialize  in 
pasteurized  milk  and  cream  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

“Worcester  County  producers  will  continue  to  supply 
the  company  as  they  did  Mr.  Perry,  whose  business  in 
Worcester  alone  handled  700  cans  of  milk  daily,  and, 
altogether  amounted  to  $350,000  annually.  House  de¬ 
livery  is  to  be  continued  by  the  company  on  a  large 
scale.  By  organizing,  the  producers  believe  they  will 
be  able  to  supply  better  milk  at  cheaper  prices.” 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Mother 

Oft  when  a  child,  my  mother,  I  would 
seek 

The  safe,  sure  shelter  of  your  gentle 
arms 

To  sob  my  tiny  griefs  out  on  your  breast, 

Until  your  voice  so  low,  compassionate, 

Lulled  me  to  sleep  and  sweet  forgetful¬ 
ness. 

Oh,  days  of  old  made  beautiful  by  you  ! 

Weary  I  wander  to  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  you  were  laid,  my  mother,  long 
ago, 

Your  heart  so  loving  stilled  to  all  my 
pleas, 

Your  eyes  so  tender  closed  to  all  my 
tears ! 


Why  do  T  look  down  at  the  lonely  mound? 
Knowing  you  are  not  there,  but  on  those 
heights — 

Those  splendid  heights  of  God  ! 

Why  do  I  sigh? 

Knowing  the  griefs,  the  hurts  of  all  the 
years 

Will  some  time  be  forgotten  in  the  arms 
Ever  outstretched  to  me — your  little 
child ! 

— Malcolm  Douglas  in  New  York  Her¬ 
ald. 

Some  very  pretty  blouses  noted  were 
of  white  batiste,  with  deep  roll  collar  and 
turnback  cuffs  of  fine  gingham.  The  ef¬ 
fect  was  very  pretty,  and  most  house¬ 
holds  can  find  remnants  of  gingham  that 
may  be  used  in  this  way.  Rose,  blue, 
green  and  lavender  were  the  colors  noted. 

* 

We  have  never  before  received  so  many 
questions  about  ornamental  gardening  as 
during  the  present  season.  Most  of  the 
inquirers  are  women.  Many  eminent 
gardeners  have  been  honored  by  various 
horticultural  societies,  but  we  often  for¬ 
get  how  much  is  done,  often  under  great 
difficulties,  by  farm  women  everywhere, 
in  their  efforts  to  brighten  the  corners 
and  to  turn  drab  utility  into  beauty.  The 
woman  who  brings  garden  beauty  into 
waste  places  deserves  a  medal,  and  may 
her  tribe  increase  ! 

* 

We  are  again  asked  to  repeat  “Best- 
ever  layer  cake,”  a  recipe  that  has  given 
much  satisfaction  to  many  housekeepers. 
Put  into  mixing  bowl  one  cup  flour,  three- 
quarters  cup  sugar,  one  pinch  salt,  one 
level  teaspoon  baking  powder,  mix  well 
dry.  Melt  in  measuring  cup  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  break  into 
this  one  egg  without  beating,  fill  cup 
with  milk,  pour  into  mixing  bowl  and 
beat  well.  Flavor  to  taste,  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven.  “Best”  icing  is  made  as 
follows:  Break  the  white  of  an  egg  into 
a  glass  so  that  the  quantity  may  be 
seen  ;  add  an  equal  amount  of  water,  stir 
slightly,  turn  into  a  bowl  and  mix  in 
sufficient  powdered  sugar  to  make  it 
right  consistency.  This  icing  will  keep 
for  some  time  in  a  cool  place  if  tightly 
covered. 

* 

Tennessee  Notes 

Mumps  struck  us  the  tentli  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  next  a  contagious  sore  throat,  then 
measles,  pneumonia  and.  lastly,  just  as 
we  were  getting  able  to  knock  around  the 
house,  grippe  caught  us  and  laid  us  flat 
again.  March  finds  us  able  to  hold  our 
heads  up  again,  and  the  children  all  on 
a  full  meal  ticket.  Myself?  1  try  not  to 
worry  over  the  unset  hens,  the  un watched 
turkeys,  the  unmade  garden,  the  heaped- 
up  mending  basket,  the  unswept  corners 
and  manv  things  thrown  back.  W  ill  I 
ever  catch  up?  Yet  such  things  bothered 
me  but  little  when  I  was  struggling  for 
breath,  and  now  that  I  am  trying  to  get 
back  mv  strength  I  am  not  going  to 
worry.  '  Why  should  1?  Worry  never 
yet  accomplished  anything  worth  while, 
and-  one  can  find  a  bit  of  silver  lining 
even  in  sickness.  It  brings  out  the  true 
value  of  good  friends  who  stood  by  day 
and  night  with  all  sorts  of  ready  help, 
until  one  feels  their  debtor  for  life.  That 
is  one  thing  in  which  our  neighborhood 
excels;  what  is  lacking  in  wealth  is  made 
up  in  neighborly  kindness. 

Such  a  pleasant  Winter,  unless  one 
counts  the  disagreeeable  foggy  days;  only 
two  light  snows.  The  peach  tree  buds 
are  showing  pink,  the  plum  and  pear 
trees  almost  white.  Wheat  looks  a  bi* 
shabby,  but  our  farmers  are  coming  on 
well  with  their  Spring  work.  Some  will 
soon  be  ready  for  corn  planting,  but 
March  is  a  regular  coquette,  and  it  is 
not  a  wise  idea  to  trust  her  sunny  smiles 
too  far. 

Lee.  the  youngest  lad.  has  sown  a  let¬ 
tuce  bed.  and  found  the  two  turkey  hens’ 
nest.  We  have  set  two  hens,  and  only 
rain  prevented  the  boys  and  their  father 
from  trying  their  hand  at  making  garden. 
T  have  often  thought  the  past  weeks  that 
I  have  made  my  so  If  a  bit  too  important. 


My  family  were  well-nigh  helpless,  but 
they  are  coming  on  fine.  Lee  shows  the 
most  aptitude  for  housework,  bed-making, 
sweeping,  dishwashing,  etc.  Thelma  is 
only  eight,  and  the  work  is  too  heavy 
for  her  alone.  In  the  future  I  shall  try 
to  make  them  less  dependent ;  but  let’s 
get  away  from  home  affairs. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  sunflowers 
for  beanpoles.  I  tried  them  one  season, 
and  the  bean  vines  bore  but  very  few 
beans,  though  I  raised  some  fine,  large 
sunflowers. 

The  letter  from  Conrad,  Iowa,  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes  of  March  12.  reminds  me  we 
are  paying  $1  per  bushel  for  oats  that 
my  son  tells  me  are  selling  in  the  same 
place  for  27c  per  bushel. 

The  article  on  maple  eyrup  making  re¬ 
minds  me  of  our  work  in  that  line  20 
years  ago.  My  husband  or  myself  had 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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9969.  Dress  with 
tunic  for  misses  and 
smai  1  women,  l(i 
and  18  years.  1071. 
Embrold  e  r  y  design 
s  n  i  t  a  1)  1  e  for  any 
trimming  purpose. 
The  10-year  size  will 
require  3V«  yds.  of 
material  30,  40  or 

44  ins.  wide,  with 
2%  yds.  30,  40  or 
44  for  the  skirt. 
Width  of  skirt  1 
j  ds.  Eaeli  20  cents. 


9835.  Dress  with 
or  without  over  por¬ 
tion,  8  to  14  years. 
1059  Design  for  em¬ 
broidering  the  front 
of  a  blouse  with 
separate  motifs  suit¬ 
able  for  any  trim¬ 
ming  purpose.  The 
12-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  5%  yds.  of 
material  27  in.  wide. 
4*4  yds.  30,  3%  yds. 
44.  Each  20  cents. 


9914.  Dress  with 
straight  or  puffed 
tunic,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  4>, 
yds.  of  material  30 
or  44  ins.  wide,  3% 
yds.  54  .  20  cents. 


9904.  C  o  a  t  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years.  9953.  Two- 
piece  skirt  for 
misses  and  small 
wopien,  10  and  18 
years.  The  10-year 
size  coat  will  re¬ 
quire  3% 
material, 
wide,  2% 
yds. 

20  cents. 


yds.  of 
30  in. 
yds.  44, 
54.  Each 


no  experience  in  that  line,  but  he  cut 
down,  some  young  poplars,  hewed  out 
a  number  of  troughs,  made  a  lot  of  spiles 
from  elder  stalks,  and  tapped  a  number 
of  maple  trees.  With  a  barrel  to  hold  the 
sap  and  large  iron  kettles  and  plenty  of 
wood  to  boil  with,  what  a  time  we  had! 
It  was  slow  work,  yet  we  surely  enjoyed 
the  syrup,  and  a  small  run  of  sugar  now 
and  then.  Then  when  the  season  was 
over  the  troughs  were  piled  bottom  up  and 
the  spiles  placed  in  the  dry.  until  the 
next  season.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Household  Discoveries 

A  dish  mop  or  slender  bottle-brush  is 
useful  for  cleaning  out  small  corners  un¬ 
der  furniture,  and  a  wliiskbroom  saves  the 
large  broom  when  pushed  under  stoves 
and  other  obscure  places. 

A  stout  edge  for  round  doilies  may  be 
secured  by  stitching  on  tin1  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  Lay  n  plate  on  the  linen,  and  pen¬ 
cil-mark  around  it.  On  the  machine  fol¬ 
low  this  circle  three  or  four  times,  keep¬ 
ing  the  rows  of  stitching  upon  one  an¬ 
other.  The  edge  may  be  crocheted  over 
this  when  the  doily  is  pared,  doing  away 
with  hemming. 

A  mop  handle  or  broom  handle  with 
the  end  obliquely  sawed  off  can  be  nailed 
to  the  scrub-brush  so  firmly  as  to  make 
a  slant-handled  mop.  handier  than  the 
upright-handled  affairs  used  for  scrub¬ 
bing. 

Wooden  toothpicks  by  the  quantity  are 
convenient  for  a  variety  of  household  uses. 


Dainty  Desserts 
and  Salads 


For  the  latest  things  in  Jell-0  des¬ 
serts  and  salads  let  us  send  you,  free, 
the  "Jell-0  Book.”  It  gives  the  newest 
and  most  popular  recipes  for  the 
famous  desserts  and  salads  that  are 
so  much  in  vogue  just  now. 

A  great  variety  of  desserts  and 
salads  is  made  of  each  of  the  six  dif¬ 
ferent  flavors  of 


You  do  not  have  to  cook  to  make  any 
of  them,  but  only  dissolve  the  Jell-0 
powder  in  boiling  water. 

For  a  few  cents  you  can  serve  six 
or  more  persons  with  one  of  the  most 
delightful  desserts  or  salads. 

The  flavors  are:  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Lemon 
Orange,  Cherry, 

Chocolate,  2  pack¬ 
ages  for  25  cents. 

Jell-0  is  sold  at 
any  grocery  or  any 
general  store.  If 
you  cannot  get 
Jell-0  at  the  store 
where  you  trade 
we  will  supply  you 
direct  by  mail  at 
the  regular  price, 
paying  postage 
ourselves. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE 
FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


A  clear  saving  of  at  least  $1.50 

by  buying  this  shoe  DIRECT 
from  the  maker.  Well  built  in 
our  own  factory  of  soft,  black, 
kid-finished  Leather.  Polishes 
nicely,  fits  smooth  and  easy  like 
a  g'ove.  and  wears 
well.  All  sizes.  Made 
aspicturcd.  If  you  don't  think 
it  well  worth  our  price  return 
it  and  get  your  money. 

We  pay  delivery  charges 
Pair  £2.98. 

rppC  our  new  big  catalog 
just  off  the  press- 
Full  of  amazing  values  in 
shoes  and  clothes.  Send 
for  it  and  save  money, 

Quickstep 
Shoe  Co. 

Dept.  No  2 

Boston, Mass. 


$298 

Post  paid 


Delicious 
Bean  or  Ground 

Fresh  Roasted  Daily 

lbs.  directS  i  25 

to  you  -  I  — 

Delicious  Blend,  sold  in  6-lb.  packages  direct 
to  you.  Roasted  and  shipped  the  same  clay 
we  receive  your  order.  You  pay  same  price 
as  big  hotels  and  restaurants  who  buy  in  500-lb. 
lots.  Saves  you  two  profits.  BUY  DIRECI. 
Take  advantage  of  these  wholesale  prices 
TODAY.  We  pay  postage.  Send  check,  caeh 
or  money  order  NOW  to 

S.  S.  KRAMS  &  CO. 

5  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Reference,  Greenwich  Bank 


ASPIRIN 


Name  ‘‘Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  iu  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylieacid. 


/'ACC  1C  E* 

COFFEE 

A  lbs.  of  Best  #1  OO 
**  SAN  BO  ?l'— 

Pure  Coffee  Ground  or  Bean) 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 

100  Van  Dyk  Stoves  in  30  cities. 

“Dish  Toweling” 

Direct  from  Mill 

15  yds.  of  best  quality  14-inch  checked  Cotton 
Dish  Toweling  sent  Postpaid  for  Two  Dollars 

“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

Wo  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR  DOLLARS 
Our  special  Handle  of  Assorted  Towels— Retail  Value 
Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Clinton,  Mass. 


|  The  Farmer  | 
i  His  Own  Builder  I 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

~  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
_  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Ttiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiir. 


NEVER  MIND  WHO  CONTROLS  THE  RAILROADS 
IT  S  THE  BRUSH  THAT  CONTROLS  THE  FINISH" 

WHITING -ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

THE  KING  -  Oval  Chiselled  Varnish  Brushes 
Highly  regarded  by  Car  Manufacturers  and 
Railroads,  on  lar^e  panels  and  best  work- 

Send  for  Uluitrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING -J.J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston, U.S. A. 

brush  Manufacturers  for  Orcr  HO  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World# 
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They  dean  creases  and  seams  inside  and 
outside  of  pails  and  tin  cans,  open  the 
choked  apertures  in  lamp  burners,  “try” 
I  he  cake  to  see  if  it  done,  and  teach  chil¬ 
dren  to  dean  their  own  finger-nails. 

LILLIAN  TROTT. 


A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden 

After  selling  the  farm  and  living  in  a 
rented  house  eight  years,  we  bought  an 
old-fashioned  house  of  the  Cape  Cod  etyle, 
with  1 %  acres  of  land.  There  was  already 
<>n  it  a  jungle  of  roses  of  the  Seven  Sis¬ 
ters  variety,  out  of  which  climbed  an  old- 
fashioned  single  red  rose  and  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  Dorothy  Perkins,  covering  the  south 
porch  to  the  roof  on  one  side  of  the  south 
door  We  instantly  planted  another 
Dorothy  Perkins  on  other  side  of  door, 
which  trails  over  the  two  south  kitchen 
windows  A  double  pink  Rose  of  Sharon 
bush  already  shaded  kitchen  windows, 
and  I  have  now  filled  the  space  beneath 
with  dark  pink  hardy  Chrysanthemums, 
which  bloomed  freely  and  were  beautiful 
last  Fall.  We  have  also  planted  a  Crim- 
som  Rambler  at  the  back  kitchen  door, 
which  we  hope  will  bloom  this  year,  and 
we  will  train  that  along  the  lean-to  wood¬ 
shed.  In  front  of  the  house  were  old- 
fashioned  rose  bushes  of  two  varieties, 
which  we  have  encouraged,  and  a  white 
honeysuckle,  which  reached  to  the  roof 
on  one  side  of  the  front  door,  and  an 
American  Beauty  climber  on  north  side  of 
front  door,  both  of  which  badly  winter- 
killed  the  Winter  of  1919,  but  revived  last 
Summer.  The  old  house  was  a  picture 
in  its  setting  of  pink  roses  last  season. 
In  the  front  yard  toward  street  was  a 
jungle  of  flowering  almonds,  with  black 
currant  bush  in  center,  which  is  very- 
pretty,  the  first  thing  in  the  season.  We 
water  the  roses  freely  with  wash  water, 
etc.,  all  the  year  around.  It  is  better 
than  turning  it  down  the  sink  for  both 
roses  and  us.  and  they  appreciate  it. 
There  is  nothing  like  soapsuds  for  roses. 
T  have  started  a  little  bank  of  moss  pinks 
along  the  flagstone  walk,  and  lilies  of  the 
valley,  which  we  enjoy  as  we  sit  on  south 
porch. 

Back  of  the  house,  facing  east,  was  a 
large,  beautiful  white  lilac'  bush.  A 
quantity  of  Seven  Sisters  roses  followed 
line  of  sink  trough,  and  a  lovely  large, 
light,  moss  rose  bush,  and  you  can  im¬ 
agine  how  they  all  grow  in  the  richness. 
I  have  added  clumps  of  wild  blue  ..violets, 
and  we  already  have  white  violets  by 
roadside.  T.ast  year  the  road  men  plowed 
into  bank  in  front  of  the  house,  and  I 
am  going  to  sow  poppy  seed  there  this 
year.  We  have  also  set  out  syringa  and 
purple  lilac.  (Whoever  heard  of  an  old- 
fashioned  place  without  a  purple  lilac 
bush.  Hydrangea,  bridal  wreath.  Japan 
quince,  etc.?)  I  have  started  a  barberry 
hedge  at  southern  boundary  of  the  garden. 
I  have  had  a  row  of  Dahlias  there  every 
year,  which  have  looked  quite  pretty.  I 
am  also  trying  to  start  a  row  of  shrubs, 
old-fashioned  varieties,  along  the  north 
side  of  house,  but  it  is  uphill  work.  I 
tried  wild  ferns,  and  some  continue  to  put 
in  an  appearance;  also  have  purple  lilac, 
barberry,  and  to  make  sure  of  something, 
last  year  planted  a  Missouri  currant, 
which  usually  thrives  anywhere.  If  all 
the  things  I  have  planted  should  start 
and  grow,  we  should  have  a  wilderness. 
That  is  what  I  want.  I  am  trying  all 
old-fashioned  things,  as  more  in  keeping 
with  the  low  seven-roomed  house,  which 
I  have  christened  the  Rose  Bungalow.  I 
forgot  to  mention  lie  wild  Clematis 
which  crops  out  in  the  flowering  almond 
jungle,  and  three  of  the  blighted  red 
swamp  maples  in  front  of  the  place,  which 
is  a  beauty  spot  in  the  landscape  all  the 
Autumn.  When  all  the  other  trees  with¬ 
in  a  wide  radius  are  of  the  brightest  gold 
they  simply  blaze  with  color  when  the 
sun  strikes  through  them.  Another  young 
one  has  started  in  the  fence  line,  which 
we  are  cherishing  with  care.  Sometimes 
we  wonder  at  finding  so  much  beauty 
already  growing  on  such  a  small  plot  of 
land;  not  mentioning  five  apple  trees,  two 
large  pear  trees,  one  plum,  which  bloom 
and  yield  freely,  to  which  we  have  added 
two  peach,  two  pears,  two  quince,  a  nice 
row  of  currants  and  strawberry  beds; 
red  raspberries  (everbearing),  grapevines, 
etc.  We  found  the  back  fence  lined  with 
blackcaps  and  one  fence  corner  filled  with 
red  raspberries,  also  rhubarb,  horserad¬ 
ish.  and  some  asparagus,  so  we  had  a 
good  yield  of  fruit  from  the  beginning — 
all  we  could  use  and  some  for  canning. 

Now  we  walk  down  the  old  flagstone 
walk  to  what  T  call  my  hardy  garden. 
If  is  in  a  straight  line  from  the  south 
door.  First  we  come  to  a  line  running 
east  to  west,  where  I  planted  five  clumps 
of  fleur-de-lis  the  first  Spring  we  came, 
orange  and  maroon  and  pure  white; 
passing  between  is  the  straight  path  to 
our  southern  boundary  line,  with  a  wide, 
old-fashioned  garden  on  either  side.  There 
I  planted  foots  of  four  varieties  of  hardy 
Phlox,  which  have  grown  and  bloomed 
since  the  first  year,  until  they  threaten 
to  smother  a  white  Madame  Plantier  rose, 
and  dark,  velvety  red  rose  on  one  side 
and  Sweet  William  on  the  other,  so  last 
Fall  I  transferred  several  roots  farther 
down  the  line  The  Phlox  is  pure  white, 
dark,  rich  red.  light  pink  and  white  with 
red  eye.  Not  a  sprig  of  old-fashioned 
purple  among  it. 

Of  course  my  hardy  garden  had  to 
grow.  The  first  year  I  filled  in  with  nas¬ 
turtiums.  poppies,  stocks,  asters.  Petunias 
and  Cosmos.  The  foxglove.  Canterbury 
hells  and  hollyhocks  did  not  bloom  until 
the  second  year.  This  year  I  do  not 
expect  to  have  room  for  any  seeds,  and 
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the  poppies  which  were  the  glory  of  my 
garden  the  past  two  years  will  have  to 
flaunt  their  gaudy  wings  elsewhere.  They 
began  to  bloom  early  in  July  and  lasted 
until  after  the  first  frost ;  great  red  silken 
ones,  pure  white,  lovely  shades  of  pink, 
purple  and  an  occasional  yellow.  There 
were  also  great  double  white  pompons  and 
crushed  strawberry  and  rose. 

The  way  I  made  my  garden  at  first  I 
planted  the  hardy  things,  then  sowed 
poppy  and  larkspur  broadcast,  and  was 
richly  rewarded.  Last  year  I  had  to  pull 
up  poppies  to  give  the  hardy  things  a 
chance.  After  the  poppies  began  to  go  by 
a  little,  the  straight  spikes  of  larkspur 
filled  in  in  the  daintiest  colors  of  lavender, 
pink,  white  and  dark  and  light  blue,  which 
harmonized  prettily  with  the  pinks,  whites 
and  blues  of  foxglove  and  Canterbury 
bells.  Last  year  I  scattered  the  small 
hardy  plants  all  along  each  side  of  the 
path,  and  set  out  white  and  blue  Iris, 
peonies.  .Tune  pinks,  lily  of  the  valley, 
yellow  lily.  etc.  The  Sweet  William  is 
very  satisfactory,  blooming  a  long  time, 
and  for  low  planting  mignonette  and 
candytuft  or  sweet  Al.vssum  are  lovely. 
My  hollyhocks  were  quite  gay  and  I  may 
plant  some  Gladioli,  and  roots  of  a  lovelj 


white  cactus  Dahlia  I  saved  last  year. 

Some  of  the  sweetest  of  my  hardy  piants 
are  mountain  heliotrope  and  day  lily. 
Every  year  I  add  something  to  my  hardy 
garden,  making  it  a  permanent  thing, 
which  will  resurrect  itself  every  Spring 
and  bloom  on  forever,  while  the  transients 
which  linger  until  Summer  and  vanish 
with  the  first  frost  will  have  to  take  a 
back  seat,  though  one  of  the  loveliest  gar¬ 
dens  I  ever  saw  was  one  where  poppies 
grew  the  year  before,  and  which  had  no 
care  since.  It  looked  like  a  field  of  bright 
colored  butterflies  in  which  there  -was  no 
room  for  weeds.  This  year  I  am  going  to 
scatter  poppy  seed  by  the  wayside  and  see 
what  result  I  have. 

No  one  need  go  without  a  bright  spof 
on  lawn  or  garden  as  long  as  there  are 
poppies.  My  neighbors  all  went  wild 
over  them,  and  seed  of  one  of  my  biggest 
and  brightest  dark  red  ones  flew  over  into 
my  neighbor’s  strawberry  bed  and 
bloomed  gaily  as  a  welcome  guest.  It. 
looks  as  though  we  might  develop  into  a 
poppy  neighborhood.  Some  sowed  seed 
after  mine  began  to  bloom  and  had  poppies 
in  bloom  before  frost  came.  They  may 
rival  the  lilies  and  poppies  of  France. 
Mine  were  so  gay  that  they  reflected  their 
beauty  a  long  distance  in  a  large  mirror 
hanging  in  our  south  living  room. 

A.  E.  P. 


More  About  Feather  Mattresses 

My  feather  mattress  was  made  by  a 
mattress  maker,  hut  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  about  making  one  myself,  it 
is  so  simple.  TTse  regular  mattress  tick¬ 
ing.  Measure  the  area  to  Ik*  covered  by 
the  mattress  and  allow  six  inches  more 
on  the  width.  The  bottom  of  tin1  mattress 
is  flat.  The  puffs  or  compartments  go 
across  the  bed.  On  each  side  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  piece  cut  in  three  inches  to  allow 
for  the  ends  of  the  miffs  If  you  have 
nine  sections  there  should  he  eight  slits. 
The  upper  piece  is  large  enough  to  allow 
for  the  puffs,  which  are  made  by  turning 
u))  the  pieces  made  by  the  slits  in  the 
sides  and  making  as  you  would  a  box 
tick.  One  side  can  he  made  on  the  ma¬ 
chine.  then  turned  and  stitched  across 
between  the  sections,  which  are  then  filled 
one  at  a  time  and  closed  by  hand. 

My  own  mattress  is  90  inches  wide,  S9 
inches  long  on  the  under  side  and  120 
inches  long  on  top.  It  has  been  marie 
six  years  and  is  as  light  and  soft  as  when 
made.  When  it  was  made  I  furnished 
the  feathers.  The  ticking  and  the  work 
were  $9.  I  understand  it  costs  twice 
that  now.  e.  f.  t. 


Blue  Hydrangeas 

Some  time  ago  one  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  made  inquiries  about  blue  Hydran¬ 
geas.  I  found  out  by  accident  that  pink 
Hydrangeas,  the  tender  variety,  will 
bloom  bright  blue  if  watered  through  the 
budding  and  blooming  season  with  soap¬ 
suds.  A  good  soaking  once  a  week  on 
wash  days  will  be  sufficient  to  change  the 
color.  1  have  experimented  with  this 
until  I  am  sure  it  will  not  fail.  When 
soapsuds  are  withheld  they  will  bloom 
pink  again.  While  I  do  not  think  they 
are  so  pretty  as  the  pink  ones,  yet  they- 
are  a  decided  novelty  and  attract  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  especially  in  contrast 
to  the  pink  ones.  Hydrangeas  are  easily 
grown  from  slips,  so  it  is  easy  to  have 
both  kinds.  I  don’t  know  what  effect  this 
treatment  would  have  on  the  hardv  white 
Hydrangea.  These  are  the  tender  sorts. 

MRS.  J.  M.  F. 


A  BOON  FOR  MOTHER  AND  CHILD 

The  Baby  Cariole 


A  PLAY-  PLACE  and  a  slumber-cham¬ 
ber  for  baby  with  plenty  of  room  to 
romp,  play,  kick,  stretch,  and  grow  in  per¬ 
fect  freedom,  happiness,  and  safety.  The 
strong,  smooth  -  running,  rubber-  tired 
wheels  make  it  easy  to  roll  the  Cariole 
outdoors  to  porch  or  lawn,  where  baby 
can  spend  most  of  his  time  in  the  health- 
giving  fresh  air. 

THE  precious  little  tenant  is  protected 
all  the  time  from  flics,  mosquitoes, 
and  neighborhood  animals  by  rust-proof, 
finely  woven  wire  screening  on  all  sides 
and  by  a  snugly-fitting  mosquito  net  over 
the  top.  In  the  early  days  of  the  baby’s 
life  the  mattress  and  spring  arc  raised  to 
hassinet  height,  which  is  about  as  high  as 
the  seat  of  a  chair. 

THIS  saves  the  mother’s  strength,  pre¬ 
vents  stooping  and  lifting,  and  makes 
the  care  of  the  baby  easier. 


Wind  Shield  Attached 

A  PRIZE  TO  THE 
PROMPT 

To  those  who  respond  promptly  to  this 
advertisement,  we  will  send  with  the  out¬ 
fit,  at  no  extra  cost,  a  strong,  high  grade 
canvas  Combination 

Wind  Shield ,  Sunshade  and 
Travel  Bag 

This  article  is  made  to  fit  over  all,  or  any 
part  of  the  Cariole.  It  shields  the  child 
from  rain,  sun-glare  or  drafts,  and  thus 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  spend  more 
time  in  the  open.  It  also  serves  as  a 
Travel  _  Bag  —  see  illustration  - —  and 
makes  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  Cariole 
to  go  with  Baby  on  auto  trips  and  vaca¬ 
tions.  Many  Carioles  have  traveled 
around  the  world  in  this  convenient  way. 

NOT  A  SINGLE 
PENNY  EXTRA 


WHEN  the  creeping  stage  comes, 
mattress  and  spring  are  dropped  to 
the  lower  rest.  Baby  cannot  possibly  fall 
out.  Nor  can  be  climb  out  until  he  is  two 
years  old.  After  that,  The  Baby  Cariole 
will  serve  as  a  roomy,  comfortable  bed. 

'  I  'HE  Baby  Cariole  is  a  practical  neces- 
sity,  not  a  luxury.  It  saves  money, 
because  it  makes  unnecessary  the  purchase 
of  basket,  bassinet,  and  crib.  It  cares  for 
the  baby  asleep  and  awake,  and  will  serve 
as  a  crib,  until  lie  is  old  enough  to  sleep 
in  a  bed. 

THE  framework  is  light,  thoroughly 
seasoned  wood  (enameled  in  white) 
which  will  not  swell  or  warp.  The  mat¬ 
tress  is  luxuriously  soft,  thick,  genuine 
silk  floss.  Spring  and  mattress  can  be 
raised  to  different  heights.  Outfit  comes 
folded  and  is  easily  set  up. 

30  DAYS’ 
FREE  TRIAL 

Convenient  Payments 

1  he  Baby  C  ariole  is  far  superior  to  a  crib;  healthier 
and  more  comfortable  than  the  cramped,  stuffy 
confines  of  a  perambulator.  Jt  is  a  boon  to  the 
mother  because  while  in  the  Cariole  the  baby  does 
not  require  constant  watching.  We  want  The  Baby 
Cariole  to  prove  its  worth  right  in  your  own  home 
and  wdl  send  you  ar  our  risk  a  Baby  Cariole 
(complete  outfit),  transportation  prepaid  by  us. 
Use  it  every  day  and  every  night  for  a  month. 
Then,  if  you  don’t  like  it,  or  Baby  doesn’t  like  it, 
or  if  for  any  reason  you  wish  to  re-turn  it,  do  so  at 
our  expense.  Your  first  payment  will  be  refunded. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  1  he  Baby  Cariole,  you  can 
pay  in  convenient  installments.  Only  perfectly 
new  and  unused  Cariole  outfits  are  sold.  All  mat¬ 
tresses  bear  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee  tag  and 
are  packed  in  sanitary  bag. 


Packed  for  Travel 


Traveled  Miles 

For  two  years  I  have  used  the 
Baby  Cariole  and  have  found 
it  more  than  satisfactory.  It 
has  traveled  miles  and  held 
together  wonderfully. 

Washington,  I).  C. 

Best  Thing  for  Babies 

It  is  the  best  thing  ever  made 
for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
babies.  My  little  hov  is  most 
three  and  still  sleeps  in  it. 

Montreal ,  Can. 

Baby  Stays  “Put” 

We  have  used  the  Baby  Cariole 
ten  months.  It  is  the  onlv 
place  baby  will  stay  “  put.” 
He  is  perfectly  safe  there  — 
I  could  not  do  my  work  with¬ 
out  it. 

Middlebrook,  Va. 


A  Doctor  to  Baby 

I  wish  all  mothers  could  know 
what  a  benefit  it  is;  the  Baby 
Cariole  has  been  a  doctor  to 
my  baby.  Baltimore ,  Md. 

Ideal  for  Baby 

I  he  Babv  Cariole  is  an  ideal 
bed  for  baby.  We  live  in  a 
hotel  and  I  use  the  Cariole  on 
the  porch  where  baby  sleeps 
outdoors  in  good  weather.  The 
Baby  Cariole  has  been  ad¬ 
mired  by  many  people. 

Stevens  Point,  JVis. 

I  he  Doctor  Liked  It 

I  he  Baby  Cariole  is  every¬ 
thing  you  advertise.  My  doc¬ 
tor  took  away  your  booklet 
so  lie  could  recommend  the 
Cariole  to  other  mothers. 

Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 


Dollar  Down” 

Cut  Price  Offer 

We  want  you  to  read  the  letters  from  mothers  who  If  need  the  Baby  Cariole 

own  Carioles  and  are  glad  thev  do.  We  want  to  Send  ,or  l“era,ure  anyway. 

tell  you  about  the  many  ways  the  Cariole  will  be  good  for  /  ———  —  — 

\  ou  and  Rood  for  baby.  We  want  you  to  know  about  our  /  THF  RARY  PAPIOl  PPOX/da  xiv 
Convenient  Dollar  Down  way  of  paying.  Our  circular  *  1  BABY  CARIOLE  COMPANY 

Rives  full  particulars.  Send  for  it  Today.  Remember,  a  /  30  PruVn  St-,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Month’s  Trial  will  not  cost  vou-a  penny;  you  get  all  /  Send  me  full  particulars  of  The  Babv  Cariole  and 
vour  money  back,  if  you  or  baby  don  t  like  the  /  your  Free  Trial.  Cur  -  Price,  “  Dollar  Down”  Offer, 
ariole.  Wute  for  terms  on  Canadian  and  Foreign  /  Sending  for  information  does  not  obligate  me  to  buy 


orders. 

THE  BABY  CARIOLE  CO. 

30  Pruyn  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


’  anything. 
Name. 


Address. 
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SHELDON 
MIXED  CONCRETE 

FOR 

BETTER  BUILDINGS 


To  Readers  of  This  Magazine 
Our  New  176-Page  Book  on 

Farm  Concreting 


Rcr*rL  mice. 
*1*2 


Read  This  Advertisement  Through 
THEN  MAIL  THE  COUPON 


h±rz~=?r  t  Here  it  is — just  the  book  on  concret-^^^^, 

/  J  *  ”  ing  you’ve  been  wanting.  Tells  how  to^^^L 

J  make  forms,  how  to  mix  and  place  concrete,^® 

J  how  to  reinforce  it,  what  mixtures  to  use,  how  to  pre-^ 

\  vent  failures,  how  to  do  concreting  in  cold  weather.  It 

A  -  treats  of  the  construction  of  walls,  foundations,  walks,  floors, 

L-\  tanks,  platforms,  etc.,  giving  diagrams  and  plans. 

■k  V'  It’s  brimful  of  valuable  concreting  With  Sheldon’s  new  book  on  Farm  C< 

UL  '  ideas  and  suggestions.  Contains  creting  to  give  you  the  “ Know  How”  an 
WV  176  pages,  132  plans  and  illustrations.  Sheldon  Mixer  to  do  the  hard,  tedious,  bt 
~  And,  right  now  for  a  short  time  on /y,  breaking  end  of  the  job,  concreting  is  e 
your  name  in  the  coupon  below  brings  this  Start  your  concreting  work  right.  Start 


SHELDON 


Engine  Equipped 

I  Outfit  on  Skids 


Build  your  own  concrete  tanks,  silos,  foundations,  bams,  sheds, 
granaries,  troughs,  walks,  platforms,  etc.  It's  easy  the  modem  Sheldon 
way  with  the  Sheldon  Concrete  Book  to  help  you.  With  a  Sheldon  on 
the  job  you  can  save  money  on  all  your  farm  concreting.  The 
Sheldon  is  the  original,  pioneer  batch-type  mixer  for  farm  use.  It  is 
backed  by  a  record  of  8  years  proven  service  and  over  14,000  satisfied 
owners.  Sold  on  liberal  30-day  Trial  With  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Built  Right— Priced  Right— Sold  Right  We  supply  FREE  Blue  Print 

The  She  don  is  light,  compact.  Has  grit-proof  bearings  sturdy  frame,  gg"  when  buy/ 
strong  and  durable.  Easy  to  move  extra  heavy  gears,  built  for  hard  usage,  iron  and  steel  Pan 
about  on  the  job— will  go  in  a  wagon  Mixes  a  batch  a  m  nutc,  three  cubic  plained  io  catalog, 
box  or  auto  truck— the  handiest  mixer  feet  to  a  batch  Mixer  parts  cost  on iy 
outfit  for  farm  jobs.  Has  the  con-  $14.20.  Complete  Mixera  only  $29.85 
veniences  of  high  priced  mixers,  such  and  up.  Sold  on  liberal  terms.  .One 
as  continuous  chain  drive,  clutch  man  can  run  it  or  it  will  keep  six  to 
pullev,  tilting  discharge,  handy  dump-  ten  men  humping.  Mail  coupon  for 
ing  lever.  Discharges  while  in  gear.  48-page  catalog  telling  all  about  it. 

Mode,  Get  FREE  Books— Mail  Coupon  Today 

No.  4  ^  Flap  those  money-saving  concrete  improvements  now.  Get  your 

— \  Free  copy  of  our  new  176-page  Concrete  Book  and  our  new 

/£'  illustrated  48-page  Catalog  Free,  postpaid.  Fill  in  and  mail 

the  coupon  below.  No  conditions,  no  obligations,  ab- 
Mfoy'-fs/.  solutely  Free.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 


Portable  Outfit 


Sheldon  Manufacturing  Company  G  et  These 

Box  575,  Nehawka,  Neb.  rnrr  n  -i  _ 

Quick  ahipm.nt  mad.  from  Factory  or  Baltimore  ,  f|  L  t  JjOOKS 


Sheldon  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  575. Nehawka,  Neb. 

Please  send  me  without  any  obligat  ion  on  my 
part  a  FREE  copy  of  your  176-page  Concrete 
Book  and  new  4S-page  Catalog  of  Sheldon 
Concrete  Mixers.  i 


Ate  you  planning  any  concreting  work? 


Occupation 


Name 


Complete 

Mixers 


Address 


Guaranteed 


Sheldon  — — 
Concrete  Mixers 


A  Milker 
That  Milks 

without  stripping  and 
will  not  injure  your 
cows. 

Agents  wanted 

Buckwalter  Supply  C*. 
Dept,  R,  Lancaster,  Pa 


TO 

CLEAN 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  inanv  of 

them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Dept.  I.  Dlean.  N  ». 

■  Fleming’s  Actinoform,  for 

I  sec  ll  a  I  2a  Ilf  30  years  the  standard  Lump 
hUlllM  VUlf  Jaw  remedy.  811.60  a  bottle 
■  postpaid.  Money  back  if  it 

fails.  Send  for  FREE  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser.  De¬ 
scribes  Lump  Jaw  and  200  other  Cattle  and  Horse  diseases. 
FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300Unlon  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  i 


Cools  Milk — Kills  Germs 
Stop  waste  and  loss — improve  milk 
quality — insure  uniform  product.  Use 
THE  GENUINE  CHAMPION 
Saves  time — and  saves  its  cost  in  one 
week.  Folder  Free. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept.  K  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

m  BUTTERFLY  Separator 


a  _  .  No.  2 >2  Junior  — a  light-running,  easy* 

x  M  M  cleaning,  close-skimming,  durable,  fully' 
w  wm  sm  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  120  quarts 
Ifif  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other  sizes 
■  ■  up  to  our  big  800  lb.  capacity  machine  ^ 

shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our 
liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

30  DATS’  FREE  TRIAL!  GUARANTEED 

Against  Defects  in  Material  and  Workmanship 

You  can  have  30  days’  free  trial  and  see  for  yourself  how  easily  one  of 
these  splendid  machines  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay. 
Try  it  alongside  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased.  It  not. 
you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  £2  deposit  ana 
pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways.  You  won’t  be  out  one  penny.  Y ou 
take  no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  ciirect-from^Fac tory 
offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers  and  save  money.  Write  lUDAi. 

ALBAUGH-D0VER  COMPANY,  2171  Marshall  Blvd-  Chicago,  lit. 


Or.r 

175,000 
N.w  Butt."  , 
'  (31  AT  *lv  Separator, 
^  Now  in  Um* 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Twin  Calves 

I  have  a  very  fine  Jersey  cow  that 
recently  had  twin  heifer  calves.  The  sire 
is  a  register'd  Holstein,  and  as  the  cow  is 
practically  the  best  I  have  in  my  herd  1 
would  like  to  raise  a  calf  from  her,  but 
up  to  now  have  never  got  a  single  heifer 
calf  from  her.  There  is  a  theory  among 
farmers  here  that  twin  calves  raised  can 
never  be  brought  to  freshen.  F.  j.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

By  all  means  raise  the  twin  heifer 
calves.  If  they  are  well  grown  and  de¬ 
veloped  they  will  mate  quite  as  regularly 
as  though  they  appeared  one  at  a  time. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  heifer 
calf  born  a  twin  to  a  bull  calf  is  an  ir¬ 
regular  breeder,  and  animals  of  this  mat¬ 
ing  should  not  be  maintained  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  male  breeds  regularly,  but 
the  female  is  abnormal.  A  heifer  of  this 
mating  is  called  a  freemartin  heifer.  It 
often  happens  that  twin  calves  are 
smaller  and  oftentimes  do  not  grow  with 
such  vigor  and  vitality  as  do  single  drops. 
If  the  calves  in  question  come  along  well 
and  you  are  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
growth  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will 
produce  and  reproduce  regularly. 


Feeding  Dry  Cow 

I  have  but  one  cow,  freshening  in  late 
Summer.  I  have  been  feeding  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  and  gluten  feed  (about  four  quarts 
gluten)  twice  a  day.  and  mixed  hay  once 
a  day  ;  mangels  and  a  few  turnips  twice 
a  day.  The  roots  are  about  gone.  I 
must  buy  all  feed  except  cornstalks  and 
bav.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

A  very  satisfactory  ration  for  a  dry 
cow  would  result  from  mixing  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  HO  lbs.  cornmeal,  30  lbs.  ground 
oats.  25  lbs.  wheat  bran.  15  lbs.  oilmeal 
or  gluten  meal,  2  lbs.  salt.  Feed  from 
5  to  8  lbs.  of  this  mixture  per  day,  and 
in  addition  give  the  cow  all  of  the  hay  or 
cornstalks  that  she  will  consume  with 
relish. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  buy  the  hay  that 
you  feed,  select  either  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
for  roughages  of  this  character  are  of 
great  advantage  to  a  breeding  animal. 
Make  it  a  point  to  have  this  cow  put  on 
considerable  flesh  during  her  dry  period, 
for  under  such  conditions  she  will  he  able 
to  yield  more  milk  when  she  freshens. 
The  old  theory  that  a  cow  does  not  re¬ 
quire  anything  but  roughage  during  her 
dry  period  Has  long  since  been  abandoned 
by  practical  and  successful  dairymen. 
There  would  be  an  advantage  in  feeding 
!  mangels  and  turnips  as  long  as  they  last, 
but  a  dry  cow  does  not  of  necessity  re¬ 
quire  succulent  feed. 


Improving  Ration 

I  have  a  large  herd  of  Holsteins  which 
I  am  feeding  silage  _  and  second  grade 
Alfalfa  (about  one-third  quack  hay)  for 
roughage,  and  am  giving  a  grain  ration 
of  oats  (ground)  and  oilmeal,  about  one 
of  oilmeal  to  five  of  ground  oats.  My 
heifers  seem  to  do  well  on  it.  but  the 
larger  and  heavier  producers  do  not.  It 
seems  that  when  I  increase  their  grain 
they  decrease  in  production,  and  3  lbs.  of 
grain  per  day  has  been  as  much  as  I 
could  feed  them  and  they  not  drop^  in 
production.  They  are  giving  from  25  to 
45  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  which  you  note 
is  less  than  1  to  10.  Is  this  ration  in¬ 
sufficient  for  them?  IT.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding,  con¬ 
sisting  of  silage  and  a  poor  grade  of 
Alfalfa  hay,  supplemented  with  a  grain 
mixture  of  five  parts  of  oats  and  one  of 
oilmeal.  is  not  at  all  suited  for  maximum 
production.  As  your  experience  prompts, 
it  might  serve  very  well  for  feeding  grow¬ 
ing  animals,  but  it  would  not  give  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  milk  cows.  It  lacks 
variety,  and  a  mixture  consisting  of  oats 
and  oilmeal  alone  would  not  be  palatable 
and  could  not  be  fed  in  sufficient  quantity 
with  safety  to  enable  the  cows  to  yield 
average  amounts  of  milk.  My  suggestion 
would  he  that,  since  you  have  oats  that 
evidently  have  been  produced  ou  the  farm 
arid  oilmeal  that  you  have  purchased,  it 
would  be  to  your  advantage  to  purchase 
some  one  of  the  higher  grades  of  com¬ 
pounded  feed,  say  some  mixture  yielding 
from  18  to  24  per  cent  of  protein,-  and  add 
your  oats  and  oilmeal  to  this  ready-mixed 
ration.  This  would  insure  variety  and 
enable  you  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 


products  you  have  ou  hand.  However, 
if  you  prefer  to  use  a  shovel  mixture  the 
following  combination  would  have  many 
advantages  over  the  feed  now  being  used  : 
400  lbs.  ground  oats.  300  lbs.  hominy  or 
cornmeal,  250  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  150 
lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  gluten,  200  ibs.  bran 
or  middlings,  20  lbs.  salt.  Feed  1  lb.  of 
this  ration  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  cow  per  day.  and  in  addition 
give  them  all  of  the  silage  that  they  will 
clean  up  twice  daily.  Feed  the  Alfalfa 
and  quack  hay  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  if  they  are  out  in  the  yard  and  you 
have  some  corn  fodder  available  let  them 
nibble  at  this  roughage  at  their  leisure. 


Feeding  Ewes  Before  Lambing 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  feed  sheep  be¬ 
fore  and  after  lambing  time?  it.  e.  rt. 

New  York. 

Assuming  that  you  have  some  mixed 
hay,  clover  and  Timothy,  or.  better  yet, 
some  Alfalfa,  and  possibly  some  corn¬ 
stalks  as  roughage,  1  would  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  seven  parts  of  oats, 
four  parts  of  bran,  two  parts  of  corn  and 
one  of  oilmeal.  Feed  the  ewes  from  M  if* 
1/2  lb.  of  grain  per  day.  and  let  them  have 
all  of  the  roughage  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume.  This  ration  would  be  quite  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  use  previous  to  lambing  as 
during  the  nursing  period.  Be  sure  that 
they  are  provided  with  an  abundance  of 
bedding  and  dry  quarters,  for  these  two 
precautions  are  much  more  essential  than 
warm  quarters.  Keep  the  lambing  ewes 
free  from  drafts,  and  make  provisions  so 
that  they  can  take  regular  exercise.  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  can  be  used  freely,  although 
mixed  hay  is  more  to  be  desired. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Growth 

Will  you  give  me  the  very  best  ration 
for  growing  pigs  for  show  purposes? 
Please  give  it  regardless  of  price  or  what 
it  is.  only  what  will  make  them  stretch 
and  look  like  cattle.  h.  p. 

Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  very  best 
ration  for  growing  pigs  for  show  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  two  herds¬ 
men  feed  their  hogs  exactly  alike — “The 
eye  of  the  master  fattens  his  animals.” 
Since  you  do  not  state  the  age  or  weight 
of  these  youngsters,  nor  indicate  the  par¬ 
ticular  season  that  you  desire  them  to 
he  in  the  best  bloom,  it  is  not  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  answer  your  question  concretely. 
Generally  speaking.  I  should  use  as  a 
growing  ration  a  mixture  consisting  of 
corn,  oats,  middlings  and  tankage  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  4-6-3-1.  I  should 
keep  before  the  youngsters  at  all  times 
either  some  green  forage -in  season,  or  the 
leaves  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  should  use  just  as  much  skim- 
milk  as  was  possible  during  their  early 
growing  period.  In  fact,  a  combination 
of  5  lbs.  of  milk  for  each  pound  of  grain 
feed  makes  an  ideal  combination. 

I  should  keep  the  pigs  growing  and 
gaining  in  weight  from  the  very  outset, 
but  should  avoid  the  use  of  strictly  fat¬ 
tening  feeds  until  it  was  desired  to  make 
the  greater  gains  and  establish  the  de¬ 
sired  finish.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
know  of  that  will  equal  skim-milk  and 
digestible  tankage  as  a  source  of  protein, 
designed  to  supplement  grain  products 
that  will  produce  more  stretch  and  growth 
among  young  pigs.  The  substitution  of 
cooked  barley  for  a  portion  of  the  corn 
during  the  finishing  period  is  frequently 
recommended  ;  hence,  you  will  see  that  it 
is  important  to  use  a  variety  of  feeding 
stuffs,  that  green  forage  together  with  a 
suitable  amount  of  leaves  from  legume 
plants  are  essential;  that  your  ration  at 
the  outset  must  be  well  suited  for  growth 
and  development,  and  that  the  flesh  must 
be  put  on  toward  the  end  of  the  season 
rapidly,  if  your  animals  are  to  evidence 
the  degree  of  finish  desired.  Further¬ 
more.  I  should  keep  before  the  animals  at 
all  times  a  suitable  combination  of  bone 
meal,  rock  phosphate  salt,  sulphur  and 
charcoal  to  correct  any  deficiencies  in 
mineral  matter. 
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LSTEIN  CATTLE  |&»s^GUERNSEYSrS^ 


J.  W.  FREEMAN,  Joptin,  Mo.,  writes: 


uai 

Products 


them. 


“Registered  Holsteins  are  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves.  They  till  the  milk  pail  and  cost  no  more  to  ! 
feed.  The  •’  ired  help  takes  pride  in  caring  for 
They  are  the  best  producers  and  money-makers.” 

Free  Booklets 


Send  For 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS  N  OF  AMERICA 


105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


r.’.v.-.-.-.w. 


HIGH  GRADE  DAIRY 


cowsl 


W'e  have  on  hand  around  100  head  of  choice  Holstein,  Jersey  and  Guernsey  springers.  These 
cows  are  selected  from  the  best  dairy  sections  of  Ohio  and  can  be  offered  at  a  price  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  times.  All  animals  are  sold  subject  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  ready  for  inter¬ 
state  shipments.  Sixty-day  retest  if  desired.  Every  animal  guaranteed  as  represented. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Inspection  invited. 

^  THE  RIECK  FARM  SALES  CO.  ROOTSTOWN,  OHIO 


IO  > 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  oi 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bui!  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls :  Champion  Torono's  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  for  $7,500 

0wIs-0ver-lhe-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head— No  Reactions 

Ulslerdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  Bull  Calf  Born  June  10,  1920 

Sire — Champion  .Tim  s  Sultan,  122758.  A  son  of 
Sultana’s  Golden  Jolly.  A.  It.  of  M.  Sire  and  out  of 
You'll  Do  s  Weeping  Maid,  278921.  A  daughter  of 
Imp.  Oxford  You'll  Do.  ]1  18fi.  This  is  a  fine  calf,  a 
l.ttie  broken  in  color  but  n  good  one.  Price  oil  request. 

QUIDNESSETT  FARM,  East  Greenwich.  R.  I. 

Financial  King  Jerseys 

Young  Bulls  and  Heifers 
Federal  Accredited  Herd 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester ,  Penna. 

FOSTERFIELD’S  REG.  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE— Heifers  due  soon,  eerved  by  bull  out  of  Re- 
fritter  of  Merit  cow.  Heifer  calves  and  cows.  Write 

F'OSTKKKI ELD’S,  P.O.Box  178.  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

Registered  Jersey  heifer  and  bull  calves,  St  Lam- 
'  *wt,  Raleigh,  Gamboge  Knight  breeding.  Chester 
White  pigs,  10-tvks.  to-li-mos.-o!d.  W ritefor  eireular, 
prices,  etc.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Box  66R,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  con*  of  our  forefathers 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  WastiinoUnville,  K.  r. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  B.  CALVES.  S50.  E.  B.  MX.  Lowell.  Mm 


GOATS 


Rllplf  final  SaaDan.  hornless,  strong  and  heaithy. $1 
DULKUOdi  i,.  BEHESFOKD,  Gkottoks,  Virginia 


SHEEP 


DOGS 


ForSalp  "AM  PSIIIRK  SHEEP.  HAMS  and 

I  III  OdIS  E\v  ES.  Apply  Oi-llllt  HUM,  l-nrrlis.e,  y. 

Thorough-bred  Tunis  IfitniH.  Pre-war priees.  Address 

Mrs.  L.  M.  PASCHaLL  -  West  Grove  I'a. 

c  

THOROUGHBRED  AIREDALE  PUPP!ESsr  ™ 

MALES,  S2S  ;  FEMALES,  $10 

Papers  furnished.  Sired  by  Kang  Rang,  a  typical 
specimen  with  five  champions  in  his  first  three  gen¬ 
erations.  Ran  his  first  bear  alone  when  ten  one-half 
mos.  old.  We  offer  this  dog  lor  stud  service,  S915. 

^  ALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Little  Valley,  N  Y. 

GermanShepherd,Collies,Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs  J-X/.d1  cmn'k1  ird‘SuV& 

Holstein  bulls.  Goodyoung  Coekerelg.  Kabhits.  Setut  loe 
for  instructive  list.  W.  it.  M  ATSO.N.  Bax  1745,  Oakland.  law* 

AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSFT  KERNELS,  Danielion,  Conn. 

R 


ctr.  COLLIE  PI  PS.  Sables,  Whites,  Shepherds.  $7— 
r-o.  Grown  dogs.  El  Briton  Farm,  R.  l,  Hudson.  H.  T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


HOLSTEINS 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  heifer  born  in  October  who  is 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  LYONS  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  is  a  13-lb. 
two-year  old  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIS  who  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  out  of  a 
former  world's  champion  40-lb.  cow.  There 
is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


200  HOLSTEINS 


GUARANTEED  HEALTHY 

Carload  of  any  age  in 

REGISTERED  or  GRADES 

Calves,  yearlings,  2-year 
olds,  cows  or  bulls 

60  DAY  RETEST  GUARANTEED 

High-grade  heifer  calves 
*20.00  each 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully,  N.Y. 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 


We  liny  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  tnuio  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs,;  some  are  fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best 
we  want  your  business.  And  wo  can  please  you.  We 
buy  and  sellcontinually  and  have  200  to  select  from. 
EL.  PALMER  &  SON,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Have  seven  fine  heifer  calves  sired  by  a  Bon  of  a 
31.68-lb.  cow  that  gave  642-lbs.  of  milk  and  held 
world’s  record  for  a  heifer  for  some  time,  she  from 
a  31.76-lb.  4-year  old.  These  heifers  are  all  from  good 
dams,  several  w  ith  A.R.O.  records,  well  marked  and 
priced  low  for  quicksa'e.  Write  for  pedigrees  and 
details.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Box  45.  Mexico.  New  fork 


Reg.  Mrr  Holstein  Bull  lor  Sale  Cheap 

Grandsonof  Admiral  Walker,  1'ietertje  and  King  of 
Holsteins.  First  cousin  to  two  world’s  champions. 
T.  B.  Tested.  Guaranteed  straight  and  right.  Make 
offer,  n.  A.  SMITH,  Greensboro,  Maryland 

For  Salp — fiur  Hprrf  Rllll  Tf-ig  Apple  Greenview  Se- 
rur  odie  uur  neru  duii  eis.  three  yrs  old  LarKM. 

Iv  white.  A  fine  straight  individual  of  excellent 
breeding.  <  lean  and  sure.  For  pedigree  and  price 
write  B.  G.  WEB8TEK,  R.  D.  2,  Auburn,  N.  y. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Holstein  Bull  Calf 

Korndyke.  Price,  $60.  C.  C.  niuvjun,  Weaterlo,  New  Vork 

"// a"  e  Holstein  Calves  ";^^r 

FRANK  GAM  EL,  l’lne  Grove  Farm,  Locke,  N.  V. 


Halxlelii  Prlexian  llelfer  and  llnll  Calves.  Pure  bred  register. 

edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding- 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCHOFT  FARMS.  McGnw.  Cortland  Co..  N.l. 

Readyfor  Service -RSEJ  Holstein  Bull 

sale.  Pedigree  ready.  (  LOVLRUAI.E  FARM,  Charlotte,  fl.V. 

For  Sale— Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

uponfappllcation.  E.  E.  RID0UT,  Supt.  Ophir  Farm.  Pnrehaae,  N.Y. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy  a  Good  Bull 

$l‘4r>  takes  a  fine  yearling  grandson  of  King  Model 
fro  •»  A  U.  O.  dam.  Write  for  pedigree  to 

JLo  KOi  MUMKOf  Jordan,  Kew  York 

AYRSHIRES  ~ 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

Me  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
L**r  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 

Rugged  Producing  Ayrshires 

Ttie  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
Quality  offered,  trestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


An  investment  of  $1332  lias  netted  $2,800  and  nine  purebred  Guernsey 
females  in  nine  years  from  an  Ohio  breeder.  Guernseys  have  a  great 
profit  producing  capacity,  and  considering  the  dividends  they  return 
they  can  be  purchased  for  tli  eleast  money.  Send  for  our  free  booklets. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R4I  Psterboro,  N.  H. 


GUERNSEY  bulls  GUERNSEY  FEMALES 


Send  for  Booklet 

BITS  OF  INFORMATION 

about  the 

SUFFOLK  PUNCH 


The  Ideal  Draft  Horse  for 
Farm  or  Country  Estate 

Young  and  mature  stock  for  sale 
from  among  40  head  of  pure  bred 
animals. 

UPWEY  FARMS 

WOODSTOCK.  -  VERMONT 


FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  three  to  ten  months  old,  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  A.  R.  Dams  from  a  clean,  tuberculin 
tested  herd.  Prices  from  $i50-$250.  Write 
for  extended  pedigrees. 

1*.  F.  Staples,  Algt*.,  East  llolllston.  Mass. 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

Cnr  Colo  Hull  Calves  sired  by  Ultra  May 
rui  OdlB  King,  2760(1.  A.  R.  Breeding.  May 
Rose  Strain.  Send  for  Sales  List.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  1511. 


SAUGERTIES 

SAUGERTIES 


FARMS 

NEW  YORK 


<< 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 


yy 


Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by‘*Klorham  Laddie,’’ who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "NE  PLUS  ULTRA. '•  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  .500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS.  Saugerties,  New  York 


I*  Greystone  Farm  Offers  2  Fine  Bred  Bull  Calves 

J  sired  by  grandson  of  Ne  I  lus  I'ltra  and  Bob  Bilma. 
"i  Write  at  once  for  price  and  particulars. 

i  David  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

\  FRITZLYN  FARM  Guernseys 

■£  FOR  SALE  AT  REASONA RLE  PRICES 

!*  Grandsons  of  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 

r  3  to  9  mos.,  out  of  A.  R.  cows.  Also  one  10  mos..  MAY 
g*  HOSE  and  MASHER  SEQl’KI.  breeding.  Federal  Ac- 
J  credited  herd  No.  5079.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and 
J  full  particulars.  WM.  F.  FRETZ,  Pipersville  Penn. 


4f  Farmers9  Prices 

We  offer  12  desirable  Guernsey  Females,  the 
lot  includes: 

3  A.  R.  Mahons 
3  Heifers  now  on  lest 
6  Heifers  Carrying  1st  call 

All  these  animals  are  bre<|  to  one  or  another 
of  our  Herd  Bulls.  Positive  guarantee  as  to 
descriptions  and  representations.  The  chance 
of  a  lifetime.  We  must  make  room  for  coming 
youngsters. 

Prices  $250  to  $600 

HYNICKA  BROTHERS 

Stockdale  Farms  Lebanon,  Pa. 

IX.  GUERNSEY  BULL  tcl ,V,RV. 

Sire  :  rencoyd's  Fashion  Plate  54.790  (carries  I5.6°b 
May  Rose  blood).  Sire  :  Fashion  Plate's  May  King  of 
Linda  Vista  18616.  Dam  :  Nora  of  Pencoyd — 2-yr. 
record  of  8934  lbs.  milk  and  .712  lbs.  B.F.  Sire:  Imp. 
Golden  Secret  of  Lilyvale  10028. 

Dam:  Pi  imrose  of  Flying  Hill  86978.  Now  on  Test- 
Class  G.  h  >s  produced  in  121  days.  4,401!  lbs.  milk  and 
203.7  lbs.  R.F.  Sire  : Pencoyd  Secret  of  Cold  44197  Sire: 
Imp.  Golden  Secret  of  Lib-vale  10028  Dam:  Daisy  of 
Pencoyd.  2-yr.  record  of  9.032  lbs.  milk.  523  lbs.  B.I-’. 
Dam:  Prim  of  Flying  Hill — A.  R.  6365. 

A  veiy  line  large  Calf — well  marked — clear  nose. 
Herd  is  in  accredited  list.  Price  $850.00. 
FLYING  HILL  FARMS  HEADING,  PA. 

SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Gnernsevs  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,’  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Colden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  or  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WRWA  nA|Rr  FARMS  s  3?d  S|  _  Phn,  Pl 

For  Sale-  4  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

2  to  8  mos.  old  by  I.angwater  sire,  out  of  Dams  on 
test.  2  yearling  Heifers.  2  Cows  Herd  tinder  State 
and  Federal  Test.  A.  J.  FELL,  Lonsdale,  Penn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves.  A.  R.  breeding.  Golden  Secret  strain. 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 

Smithvii.le  Flats.  Chenango  Co..  New  York 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  refcly  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  :  • 
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BERKSHIRES 


[ 


SWINE 


Large  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 


I 

Gilts  born  in  March  and  April.  1920.  safe  with  pig  for  | 
April  and  May  Litters,  by  service  of  our  b.-st  boars. 
These  gilts  weigh  in  hard  flesh  Ironi400to430pounds  * 
and  are  from  big  litters  and  from  parent  stock  of  I 
excellent  blood  lines,  carrying  as  much  size  as  any  I 
hogs  of  the  breed.  p 

f  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y.  J 


Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  M asterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


PIGS!  PIGS! 

FEEDERS— BREEDERS 

From  a  purebred  herd  of  Berkshires,  sired  by  a  pre¬ 
potent  Grand  Champion  Boar.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
reserve  your  pigs  for  May  delivery.  All  pigs  single 
treated  for  Cholera  before  shipment. 

FLINTST0NE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


REG.  BERKSHIRES 

size  Quality  prolificacy 

mostly  Longfellow's  Double  and  High  wood  breed¬ 
ing.  .Spring  pigs  now  ready.  Prices  that  satisfy. 
State  vonr  wants  fully.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

CHAS.  E.  RUSSELL  R.  F.  0.  Z  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer's  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  W ATSON,  Prop.,  Marblednle,  Conn. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  otter  40  Epoehal-Matchless-Kmblem  and  Real 
Type  Sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  March  and  April  farrow¬ 
ing.  Also  service  boars  and  Registered  shoats  of 
both  sex.  RICHARD  H.  STONE.  Trumansburg,  New  York 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Best  of  breeding.  Service  boars.  Fall  and  spring 
pigs.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

Large,  Registered  Berkshires 

all  ages  ;  shipped  on  approval. 

A  lso  hooking  orders  for  jrpring  and  summer  pigs. 


BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 

Sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East— and  other  winning  sires. 
Bred  gilts— Service  boars.  Orders  booked  for  Spring 
pigs  at  $20  eacli  at  8  wks.  with  registration  certifi¬ 
cates.  VICTOR  FARMS.  Bellvale,  New  York 

CHESHIRES 

Both  sexes,  14  weeks  old,  about  80  lbs.  Registered 
in  buyers  name.  S512  each. 

SIM  VINCENT,  Route  5,  Lapeer,  Michigan 

For  Sale-D  UROC  PIGS 

Defender  Boar.  Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back.  $12 
each  at  weaning  time.  PO<  ONO  lit  IKY  FIRM,  Preserve,  Pm 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Vigorous.  Well  Grown.  Bred  right.  Triple  inoculated, 
satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  tor  price  list.  JOHN  H 
&  KENNETH  HANKINSON .  Glen  Moore,  N.  j! 

FOR  SALE— BAKER’S  niinn/tc 

EXTRA  FINE  8-WKS-OLD  ^1111  UUI5 

C.  v,  BAKER  -  LeRaysville,  Pa. 

Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  For  Sale  * ebVa  r 

age.  Several  young  boars.  The  breeding  what  will 
toll  and  show  why  we  breed  Durocs.  A.  B.  DORS. 
MAN,  Menantls  Rd.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  ^ey  lilt?7 

Lljfht  Blue  Ribbons.  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Pairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  0ANEN 
H0WER,  Manager  Cedars  Farm  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  0RATTQN,  Proprielo 


Reg.  Duroc  Boars 

breeding:,  price  *SO.  Two  Fall  boars,  same  breeding.  $45 
each.  Snipped  on  approval.  Write  for  pictures  and  depci  ip- 
tion.  SYCAMORE  STOCK  FARM,  Moses  Bros.,  Props., Eagle  Bridge,  H.T 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS  "#- g»ee" 

The  Original  Big  Type  Hog— NEVER  REVERTS 

Short  Nosed — Grain  fed— fast  Growing  Rustlers  at 
Reasonable  Prices.  H.C.  Barton,  S.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Chester  Whites  or  0.1.  C. 

dress  Geo.  F.  Grlffie,  K.  8,  N'ewville.  Pa. 

0 


I.  C.’s.  Keg.  Free,  lochoice  pigs,  *12  each.  Ready  Api 
15.  Order  now.  Sat.  guar.  R.  HILL,  Sen, ea  K.ll,,  N. 


For  Sale-Big  Type  Poland-China  Shoats  ^gbp 

poses.  Boars  and  sows.  Very  reasonable.  Healt  hy  : 
best  blood.  Write  for  priees.  4).  S.  II AM,  Karnid.l.,  I 


DAVID  XVI A  NT, 


Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


THDICTV  REDECUIDC  SH<UTS  tor  feeders.  Breeding 
I  nrUr  1  I  DEnlYonlKt  sows  and  boars  from  $10 
up.  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 

CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


Poland-China  Yearling  SOWS 

Due  to  farrow  in  April.  By  my  Grand  Champion 
Herd  Boar  “  KNOX’S  BIG  BOB.” 

Dr.  KNOX  -  Danbury,  Conn. 

For  Sale-1 00  Pigs-BerkshiresA  Chester  Whites 

6  weeks,  $5. SO  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  lluxhore,  IVnnn. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Speaking  Up  for  Jerseys 

Jersey  cattle  breeders  have  not  given 
np  the  breeding  or  pushing  of  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle.  They  stand  very  firmly  united,  and 
are  behind  the  best,  cow  of  any  breed,  as 
'the  fat  and  butter  records  will  prove. 
The  Jersey  cattle  breeding  has  not  waned 
one  particle,  as  the  supply  has  never  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  There 
are  no  other  cattle  that  can  intrude  on 
the  Jersey  cattle  for  first-class  milk  and 
butter  production.  - 

The  Jersey  cow  has  proved  her  worth 
in  all  climates,  namely,  in  Northern  Can¬ 
ada  and  in  Southern  Florida.  We  have 
records  that  we  made  in  both  of  these  ter¬ 
ritories  which  prove  that  the  Jersey  is  a 
producer  in  all  climates,  which  a  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  has  never  done. 

I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  M.  O. 
11.  is  now  probably  living  in  a  very  thick- 
lv  populated  Holstein  section,  and  per¬ 
haps  no  Jersey  cows  as  yet  have  been 
given  the  right  chance  to  make  good.  We 
are  aware  that  the  Holstein  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  only  want  milk,  regardless  of  qual¬ 
ity  or  butter  fat.  When  the  time  comes, 
which  is  fast  approaching,  for  all  milk  to 
be  sold  according  to  the  butter-fat  per¬ 
centages,  there  will  be  no  question  but 
that  the  Jersey  cow  will  stand  out  in 
everything,  and  will  lead  the  procession. 

JERSEY  CATTLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  N.  .1. 


Milking  a  Cow;  Horn  Rings 


A  Hired  Man  That  Milks  Thoroughly 
and  Satisfactorily 


ERFECTION  is  the  hired 
man  that  milks  your  cows 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily. 
That  means,  good  milk  flow, 
uniform  milking,  and  clean 
milking  at  all  times. 

That’s  the  kind  of  milking 
you  want  twice  a  day  every 
milking  day  of  the  year.  Why 
bother  with  hand  milking  and 
all  its  drudgery.  Let  Perfection 
solve  your  milking  problems. 

Perfection  will  milk  your 
most  valuable  cows  thoroughly 
and  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 


It  uses  the  same  gentle  action  as  the 
calf,  a  gentle  suction  followed  by  a 
downward  squeeze  followed  by  a 
period  of  rest.  That  is  why  cows  like 
the  Perfection  and  give  their  milk 
down  freely. 

It’s  an  easy  task  for  one  man  to 
thoroughly  milk  24  cows  in  an  hour’s 
time  with  the  Perfection.  This  is  your 
opportunity  to  increase  your  herd  or 
to  milk  the  same  herd  with  less  labor 
and  always  get  a  thorough,  satisfactory 
job  of  milking. 

Find  Out  More  About  the  Perfection 

Write  and  let  us  send  you  a  free  copy 
of  "What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to  Know.” 
It'-answers  all  milking  machine  questions. 
We’ll  also  send  you  a  list  of  Perfection 
owners’  names  and  addresses  near  you. 

Why  Milk  By  Hand?  Perfection 
milks  more  thoroughly. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 


464  S.  Clinton  Sl 
'Syracuse,  New  York 


2115  E.  Hennepin  Are. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


with  the  work-saving 
safety  door- front 

The  patented  door  of  the  Unadilla  means  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  safety  and  danger,  between  hard  work 
and  light  work  in  handling  silage. 

Door  opening  is  continuous — you  shove  out  the  silage  instead 
of  pitching  overhead;  and  the  door  fasteners  form  a  real  lafety 
ladder  directly  under  the  opening. 

The  Unadilla  is  a  tower  of  strength,  a  building  of  beauty,  a  saver 
Of  silage  and  work,  an  economy  you  need. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog,  early  order  discount  and 
agency  offer*. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines.  Ia. 


SILOS  AT  HALF  PRICE 

to  clear  warehouse 

M.  L.  Smith,  Mfrs.  Agt.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Will  vou  tell  me  what  is  the  right  way 
to  milk?  Which  two  teats  should  be 
held?  What  are  the  rings  on  the  horns 
of  cows  for?  G.  D. 

In  milking  a  cow  the  “right  teats  to 
take  hold  of”  are  the  ones  you  can  get 
the  best  grip  on.  Some  cows,  especially 
heifers,  when  they  first  freshen  and  their 
udders  arc  swollen,  have  very  short  hind 
teats,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
milk  the  two  hind  ones  at  the  same  time. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  generally  practical 
to  milk  the  right-hand  hind  teat  and  the 
left-hand  front  one  first.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  one  sits  by  the  cow  with  his 
right  shoulder  nearest  her;  therefore  Ins 
right  hand  can  reach  farther  than  the 
left,  and  can  easier  reach  the  left  side  of 

the  cow.  ....  i 

Somet  imes  the  cow  s  udder  is  so  large 
and  swollen  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reach  the  two  farther  teats.  In  such  case 
T  milk  the  front  and  hind  one  nearest  me, 
then  go  round  on  the  other  side  and  milk 
those.  I  have  a  heifer  that  I  am  milking 
that,  way  at  present.  An  old  cow  that 
had  alwavs  been  milked  on  the  right  side 
might  object  to  one’s  tackling  her  from 
the  left;  but  a  little  patience  will  gen¬ 
erally  overcome  her  objections.  When 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent.  I  usually  milk 
the  two  front  teats  first.  That  i«.  as 
long  as  the’-  give  a  good  full  flow.  Then 
I  milk  the  two  hind  ones  in  a  like  man¬ 
ner,  then  go  hack  to  the  front  ones  and 
finish  them  up.  It  really  doesn’t  make 
any  difference  which  are  milked  first.  A 
calf  milks  one  at  a  time,  and  changes  a 
dozen  times  in  getting  his  breakfast.  A 
machine  milks  them  all  at  once,  and  does 
just  as  good  a  job  of  it.  The  main  thing 
to  milk  a  cow  successfully  is  to  get  a 
hump  on  yourself  and  milk  her  just  as 
quicklv  as  you  can. 

The  other  question,  “What  are  the 
rings  on  a  cow's  horn  for  ?  T  shall  have 
to  give  up.  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea 
why  nature  made  rings  grow  on  cows’ 
horns,  and  the  only  use  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  make  of  those  rings  has  been  to 
tell  the  age  of  the  cow.  I  ou  see,  the 
first  ring  comes  on  a  cow’s  horn  when 
she  is  nearly  two  years  old,  and  then  one 
every  year  after  that.  So  a  cow  will  be 
just’ about,  a  year  older  than  the  number 
of  rings  on  her  horn.  I  remember  when 
T  was  a  little  boy  that  an  old  man  of  the 
neighborhood  used  to  tell  about  another 
neighbor  who  rented  his  farm  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  cows.  He  declared  that  this 
man  used  to  keep  his  cows  on  that  farm 
until  they  got  so  old  that  lie  had  to  graft 
mullein  stalks  onto  their  horns  for  the 
rings  to  grow  on.  Rut  that  was  a  long 
time  ago.  and  T  only  hoard  it  second-hand 
at  that,  so  it  might  not  have  been  so. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Feeding  for  High-grade  Milk 

Would  you  advise  me  what  to  feed  a 
cow  which  supplies  milk  for  a  baby? 
Gluten  and  silage  are  barred  from  the 
diet  as  causing  digestive  disturbances. 
The  cow  has  been  having  silage,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  cease  feeding  it,  and  of 
course  the  cow  is  shrinking  in  her  flow  of 
milk.  G.  C.  D. 

If  gluten  feed  and  silage  really  cause 
digestive  disturbances  in  this  cow,  they 
should,  of  course,  be  discontinued,  hut  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  good  silage,  fed  in 
any  proper  quantity,  disturbing  a  healthy 
cow’s  digestion.  Gluten  feed  does  not 
seem  to  be  always  of  the  same  quality, 
and  is  more  open  to  suspicion.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  used  dairy  feeds,  however,  and 
one  of  the  best  for  milk  production. 
Wheat  middlings,  bran,  ground  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  oilmeal,  hominy  feed 
and  other  grains  and  middling  by-products 
may  replace  gluten  feed  in  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  while  dried  beet  pulp,  mangels  and 
perhaps  cabbages  may  be  used  to  furnish 
succulence.  Before  discarding  good  silage, 

I  however.  I  should  need  pretty  good  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  was  responsible  for  any  di¬ 
gestive  disturbance  from  which  the  cow 
seemed  to  be  suffering.  M.  B.  D. 


I  This  Silo  Is  the  Real| 
Mortgage  Lifter 

It's  the  debt  payer  for  owners  right  now, 
it’s  the  profit- maker  of  the  future  for  all 
farmers  who  buy  The  Champion,  which  la 
the  right  silo-on  the  right  terms-  at  the 
right  price— the  real  money  maker  when 
used  right.  . 

That  means  marketing  more  or  your  crops 
through  the  silo— feeding  and  producing 
more  milk,  butter,  beef,  pork  and  mutton. 

New  Plan  Makes  Silo  Owning 

Fopl.  Wo  know  and  understand  farmers’ 
financial  difficulties,  so  we  solved 
them  and  now  offer  the  bostplaD 
which  puts  a  Champion  J 

within  every  farmer ’s_ 
reach. Write 
and  get 


Recognized 
everywhere  as  the 
I  beat  silo  made— special  ox* 
I  elusive  construction  fea- 
I  turca  and  improvements 
I  make  the  Champion  Silo 
J  the  most  practical. 

I  Silo  Buyers’  G  uide  Free 

1  Write  today— Get  Buyers' 

I  Guido  and  our  Champion 
|  Catalog. 

Rosa  Co. 

270 
Ohio 


Th» 


C.  W. 
Dept. 
Springfield, 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

If  you  have  I 
spare  time  and  I 
vour  territox-y  I 
Is  open  wo  have  I 
a  good  proposi-  V 
tion  to  offer,  I 
selling  Cham- 1 

gior  Silos,  the  I 
est  celling  silol 

00  fhe  market.! 


Fatter 

Cows  life 


Fuller  Milk  Pails 

INDIANA  Silos  produce  milk  or 
beef  at  lower  costs  and  help  you 
increase  your  profits.  You  never 
needed  to  reduce  costs  more  than 
now. 

Over  60,000  American  farmers, 
who  own  75,000  Indiana  Silos  are 
already  enjoying  a  bigger  profit  be¬ 
cause  of  their  silos. 

No  other  silo  has  ever  won  such  an  en¬ 
dorsement  from  the  American  Farmer. 

Write  now  for  reduced  prices,  early 
buyers’  proposition  and  easy 
payment  plan. 

THE  INDIANA  SILO  &  TRACTOR  CO. 

43  Union  Bldg.  .  .  .  Anderson,  Indiana 

43  Silo_  Bldg . Kansas  City,  Mo 

43  Indiana  Bldg.  .  .  .  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
43  Livestock  Exchange  Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


You  Need 

HOT  WSTER 


Your  Stock  Needs 


HOT  FOOD 

Heat  BOTH  in  The 


Farmers’  Favorite 
FEED  COOKER 

and  Agricultural  Boiler 

Don't  sit  by  and  watch  your 
jnollts  fall  oil'  through  feed¬ 
ing  stock  chilled  food  and 
ie.  water.  Dive  them  warm 
food— they’ll  thrive  on  it  and 
give  you  more  and  better 
milk.  Hogs  have  larger 
frames  and  more  solid  meat. 
Hens  lay  better. 

llavo  plenty  of  water  for  scald¬ 
ing.  boil  Bpraying  mix.  render 
lard,  boil  surgum  or  Bap,  heat 
water  for  stock,  for  washday, 
preserve  fruit. 

Burn  chunks,  long  sticks,  cobs— 
anything.  Guaranteed.  Writ, 
for  prices. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

Dept.  201  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  Lewis  Mfff.  Co. 


MINERAL"®? 
HEAVER, 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ _ _ 

to  give  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
51.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0„  46!  Fourth  Ave„  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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STATEMENT  of  the  ownership,  .manage¬ 
ment.  (TRCCEATION.  Etc.,  Required  by  the 
Act  of  ('ongress  of  August  24.  1912.  of  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published  weekly  at  New 
York.  X.  Y..  for  April  1.  1921. 

State  of  New  York.  . 

County  of  New  York,®-  • 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
Dillon,  who.  haring  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that  the  following 
is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  embodied  in 
section  443.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company.  33.3  West 

30th  Street.  New  Y'ork.  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Oollingwood,  Woodeliff  l.ake. 

New  Jersey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodeliff 
Rake.  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon.  404  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York,  N.  Y'. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  St.. 
New  York.  N.  V. 

John  T.  Dillon,  404  Riverside  Drive.  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
William  P.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  Woodeliff  Lake.  New  Jersey. 

3.  There  arc  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 

security  holders.  ,  , 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 

names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers.  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  tlie  person  or  corporation  for  whom  sucli 
trustee  is  acting,  is  ghen;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant  s  fu.l 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  tlie  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  tlie  books  of  tlie  company  as 
trustees,  bold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  Dona  tide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion.  or  corporation  lias  any  interest,  direct  or  Indi¬ 
rect.  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him.  „  „  _  ,  ,r  _ _ 

JOHN  .T.  1)1  ETON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of 
March.  1921.  ,  , 

WILLIAM  A.  CROSBY'.  [Seal.] 

Notary  Public.  N.  Y'.,  19148. 

(My  commission  expires  March  oO,  1922.) 


Changeable 
Silk  Mixed 

Taffeta 

$ 


Mention 
Style  0*01 


Wc  want  you  u. 
see  this  charming 
Now  Y'ork  model. 
Bimply  give  your 
measurements 
and  state  color 
wanted  and  we 
will  send  your 
dress  by  return 
mail.  I ‘ay  post- 
1  man  $8.4fl  and 
postage  on 
a  arrival.  Then 
/  show  the  dress 
/  [to  your  friends 
and  neighbors. 
EJtJ f  If  you  are  not 

[delighted  witli 
>i  it,  send  it  back 

and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  every  penny 
Of  your  money.  A 
very  pleasing 
style,  made  of  a 
silk  ami  cotton 
changeable  Talf- 
etawith  alustrons 
silky-  appearance. 
Vestee  of  tucked 
tansilk  Georgette 
crepe  trimmed 
with  val  lace. 
Elbow  length 
Sleeves  have  turn- back 
cuffs  of  Georgette  to 
match  vestee.  Lined 
waist,  lluehings  of 
self-material  on  sides 
of  overskirt  give  add- 
•debarm.  Your  choice  of  Green 
and  Navy  changeable,  or  Plum 
changeable.  Misses’  sizes  14  to 
18  years.  Women,  34  to  48  bust. 
Give  bust  measure,  waist  measure 
and  front  length.  Mention  style 
D-401  and  state  color  wanted. 

Catalog 

■t-card  will  brinfra  free  copy 
our  catalog  of  New  York’s 
moat  popular  dresses.  Ask  for 
Catalog  No.  401. 

MANHATTAN 
MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

255  West  30th  St..  New  York  City 


5URE  DEATH 
NO  ODOR 


S  Kill  Rats 
Now! 

Before  they  scatter 
with  warm  weather. 
Stop  their  damage  to  property, 
and  keep  disease  or  death  away. 

BUBons  rAtBate 

Easy  to  Use — Sure  Death— No  Odor! 

Carcass  chemically  dried  up,  nothing  left  but 
the  pelt.  Backed  by  20  years  world-wide  service. 

Guaranteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
C.O.D.  $1.00  for  the  big  tin,  or  35c  for  handy  tube 

BU-BONO,  INC. 

516b  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 


PAINT  SPECIALTY  SALESMAN 

losell  our  complete  line  of  paints,  varnishes  and 
rooting  paint  specialties  to  consumer  trade  on 
straight  commission  basis.  Exclusive  territories 
granted.  In  one  letter  state  nge,  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  territory  or  towns  you  can  cover. 
Only  producers  will  be  considered  who  can  make 
some  real  money.  T  H  E  E  O  K  E  S  T  CITY 
PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

In  business  over  fifty  years 
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Schumacher 

PRICES  ARE  DOWN  * 

DOWN  go  Schumacher  Feed  prices  to  pre-war  basis  — 

DOWN  to  a  level  with  the  prices  you  get  for  the  products  you  sell— 

DOWN  where  Schumacher  is  a  much  cheaper  feed  than  ground  corn  or  oats,  middlings  or  bran— 
P°WN  t°ha  P°int  Whete  y°U  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  BIG  SAVING  today’s  prices  give  you  on  a 

aS  MORE  food  value  than  bran  or  middlings. 

MORE  food  value  than  oats. 

MORE  food  value  than  wheat  feeds. 

MORE  food  value  than  brewer’s  grains. 

The  Cheapest 'Feed  to  Feed 

*6t  t^6  ^aCi*  t|iat  you  *iave  PlentY  of  corn  or  oats  keep  you  from  buying  Schumacher 
f  surprisingly  low  prices.  Fed  with  gluten  and  cottonseed  meal  as  your  protein 

concentrates,  it  makes  the  cheapest  feed  you  can  feed.  If  you  have  a  P 

surplus  of  home-grown  grain,  it  will  pay  you  to  sell  some  of  it  and  buy 
Schumacher  Feed.  Fcr  instance: 

Take  the  question  cf  moisture.  9 of  the  corn  inspected  for  market 
grading  contains  lo  vveu  r  t  1  2  lbs.  of  water  in  every  100  lbs.  cf  corn. 

Better  to  ceil  v/r  ~r  tatn  to  ! cad  it,  don’t  you  think?  Schumacher  Feed  is 
kxln-dr.e'I .  It  is  /  LL  L.ed. 

Now,  t  -  -  tne  c.  acatlon  cf  digestibility.  Schumacher  contains  4%  more 
diges  -ra.  -r  than,  oats;  6 V2c/o  more  than  middlings;  12i/2%  mere  than 
brc'/'  2  >  21 '°  ™ore  than  bran  •  lt  is  made  from  the  choicest  feeding 
p“  '  >f  C  -i;;  Barley,  Wheat,  with  Hominy,  Wheat  Flour,  Middlings 
u  nceed  Maal  added,  finely  ground,  scientifically  blended 

•Y-art  Reducing  Your  Feed  Costs  Today  by  buying  Schumacher  and  you 
will  also  start  better  results  from  your  cows.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to  us.  *  * 

;[  The  QuakerQate  Company  Address:  Chicago,  U.S. A. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  583. 

HOMES  WANTED — We  will  co-operate  with  any 
responsible  family  in  placing  with  them  a 
suitable  Catholic  child,  between  7  and  12  years 
of  nge:  our  experience  and  your  willingness  will 
produce  the  right  results.  Address  PLACING 
OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresli  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate,  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53, 
Rhinebeek,  N.  Y. 

SURE  POP  white  rice  corn  (old).  25  lbs.,  parcel 
post  4th  zone.  $2.05;  3(X>  lbs.  here,  $22;  on  cob, 
$17.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

EMERSON  three  gang  14-inch  bottom  tractor 
plows  in  excellent  condition;  price  $75.  J.  I. 
HERETER.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

CHOCOLATES  by  mail.  $1  a  pound.  COUNTRY 
KITCHEN,  Weymouth,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Portable  sawmill  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  WM.  SNELL,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Bees,  supplies;  complete  hive  as¬ 
sembled.  $5.50,  CHARLES  SCHILIvE,  Mata- 
wan,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Candee  incubator;  2.400-egg  ca¬ 
pacity;  too  small  for  tny  business;  will  sell 
cheap  to  quick  buyer.  Inquire  of  J.  X.  NACE, 
McAlisterville,  Pa.;  R.  I). 

MAPLE  SI  GAR  from  tlie  hills  of  old  Vermont. 

30,-  per  pound;  syrup.  $2.50  per  gallon.  BRUCE 
BUCHANAN,  West  Glover,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — New  Beemau  garden  tractor,  nc'ver 
used,  together  with  complete  set  attachments 
and  tools;  will  save  you  money  to  investigate. 
L.  M.  HAHN,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


groceries  and 
strictly  cash 
about  $5,000; 
FAIR  VIEW 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  stock  of 
fixtures;  good  location;  good 
business;  Central  Ohio;  invoice 
#2,500  cash;  balance  easy  terms. 

RARBITRY,  Loudonville,  O. 

FOR  SALE — No.  40X  Oliver  walking  plow;  abso¬ 
lutely  new;  never  has  plowed  a  foot  of  ground; 
lists  at  $20;  yours  for  $15:  also  20  wooden 
swinging  stanchions;  good  condition;  sold  only 
because  we  are  replacing  all  stanchions  with 
lux  stalls;  $1.40  each.  FLINT  FARM,  Box  377, 
Providence,  R.  I, _ 

FOR  SALE — One  Pilot  35-light  acetylene  light¬ 
ing  plant,  with  fixtures  and  globes;  also  one 
apple  barrel  stave  jointer.  JOSEPH  S.  WIL- 
FORD,  Elba.  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE— Windmill,  pump  and  tank;  cheap. 
WAGNER.  North  Paterson.  X.  J. _ 

FOR  SALE — .T.  1.  Case  tractor  plow;  two  14-in. 

bottoms;  has  live  points,  coulters,  also  jointers 
and  coulters  combined:  excellent  condition;  $75. 
A.  I).  OSTRANDER.  Knowlesville,  X.  Y. 

ORPHAN,  country  girl,  wanted  to  rear;  nine  to 
thirteen;  honorable  parentage;  good  home  and 
schooling,  kind  treatment;  references  exchanged. 
AI>V ERTISER  8700,  care  Rival  New-Yorker. 


CRATES  for  sale  in  flat;  anv  size. 
DICKERSON,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


G.  A. 


WANTED — Small  second-hand  gristmill;  state 
condition  and  price.  ROBERT  CORWIN.  12(4  1 
Spring  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Rumely  oil  pull  tractor,  30-00,  and 
5-hot  tom  Oliver  plows;  $1,000.  C.  D.  BLACK. 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — New.  pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup  for  your  griddle  cakes,  $2.25  gal.:  extra 
nice  maple  sugar.  10-lb.  cans,  $2.50;  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  HURT  PRESCOTT, 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

SAWMILL  FOR  SALE — Complete  with  gasoline 
engine,  48-inch  saw:  almost  new;  ready  for 
work:  opportunity  for  buyer  if  he  wants  to  mill 
up  40  acres  of  woods  at  one-third  to  owner,  two- 
thirds  to  mill :  in-ice  $S00  f.  o.  b.  car.  BOX  25 
West  Norwood,  N.  J. 


I' OR  SALE — Grinding  mill,  shafting  and  pulleys; 

7  horsepower  motor;  also  lime  spreader;  all 
in  excellent  condition.  A.  M.  HONE.  Lvons 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cream  cans,  good  as  new.  holding 
20  and  30  quarts;  also  jackets.  A.  M.  HONE 
Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WATER 
both,  wanted. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


SYSTEM — Electric  system,  or 
HOTCHKISS,  140  Halsey  St., 


WANTED — Well  driller,  accustomed  to  Keystone 
niachi-es;  good  money  and  steady  work.  T. 
S.  MOORE,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

WILL  buy  used  potato  planter  of  reliable  make, 
fe-tUizer  attachments:  state  make  and  price. 
PATMOOR  FARM,  Hartlield.  N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP.  $2.23  per  gal.;  our 
maple  sugar  in  5  or  10-lb.  pails,  25c  per  lb.; 
1-lb.  cakes,  28c;  1  qt.  syrup  and  1  lb.  sugar, 
$1,  prepaid.  ALBERT  FISHER,  Rupert,  Vt. 

PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— Delivered  to  2nd 
postal  zone.  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.25;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $1;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.40  and  $1.90:  450-lb. 
can.  $11  and  $9;  ltiO-lh.  beg,  delivered  by  freight, 
10c  ard  12c  lb.;  supply  your  friends.  N.  L. 
STEVENS,  Venice  Center,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ASSORTED  CHOCOLATES  —  Homemade;  pure; 

85c  per  pound.  CHARLOTTE  A.  SNELL, 
Medina,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal.;  sugar  in  5 
and  10-lb.  pails.  40  cents  per  lb.  \V.  H. 
WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 

HERD  and  mill;  route  for  sale — In  a  suburban 
city,  near  Boston;  a  first-class  herd  of  about 
70  cows  and  milk  route  paying  gross  over  $3,000 
monthly;  buyer  can  lease  barns  and  mill;  house 
equipped  with  milking  and  bottling  machinery. 
Apply  to  ADVERTISER  8727,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BUY 

PLAYSUITS 

DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 


For  boys  and  girls— Stand- 
all  Playsuits  cover  them  all 
over — a  rough  and  ready 
garment  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  full  day’s  play. 
We  guarantee  every  garment 
against  ripping  and  imper¬ 
fections.  Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  factory. 
We  manufacture  overalls 
for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  material  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks. 

Standish  &  Alden,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  109 
HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 


Connecticut  Farm  known  as 
“Fort  Hill’’,  450  acres,  situ¬ 
ated  on  trolley  line  and  State 
road.  4  miles  from  Norwich.  7  miles  from  New 
London.  1  o  be  sold  as  whole  or  two  parcels. 
1 1 i pr h  ground.  Slope  and  soil  ideal  for  orcharding. 
Location  unrivaled  for  stock  breeding  or  sale  farm. 
Beautiful  view  of  Thames  River  and  Harbor. 
Many  other  natural  advantages  for  development. 
Address :  John  A.  Moran,  Broker,  Norwich.  Conn. 

If  You  Want  to  Save  Money 

in  your  building,  alterations  or  repair  work,  come  and 
Fee  us.  Large  stock  of  almost  everything  needed  to 
build  with  (secured  in  tin*  course  of  our  wrecking 
operations,  from  some  of  the  tlnest  buildings  in  this 
city)  at  prices  much  less  than  new  stock.  Lumber,  sash, 
doors,  bathroom  outlits,  laundry  tubs  kitchen  sinks 
ranges,  Ice  boxes,  mantels,  and  many  other  tilings.  If  noi 
acquainted  with  us  drop  postal  for  further  information. 

Sts..  9th  Ave..  New  York.  N  Y. 


SOUTHARD  CO.  SDKS 


40  years) 


Dept.  “R" 


ORDER  YOUR  GUN  NOYY 


FOR  NEXT 
SEASON 


MADE  TO  ORDER  FOR  YOU. 
IT  COSTS  NO  MURE. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


LOOK  INTO 

Any  gauge, 


THIS  I 

length. 


_ weight;  or  any  make. 

Our  Specialty  5^;* 

Free  Booklet,  “GUN  WISE,”  address— 

DAVIS  GUNS,  96  Chambers  St,  Dept.  R.  Y.,  New  York  City 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Questions  About  Hogs 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Starting  a  Hog  Ranch 

I  wish  information  in  regard  to  raising 
pigs  for  market.  I  have  nine  acres  of 
clover,  with  good  water  supply  ;  also  field 
adjoining  of  about  30  acres  that  would 
be  available  for  soiling  crops.  Probably 
two-thirds  of  these  fields  would  require 
fencing.  How  many  pigs  would  this  take 
care  of  during  Summer,  provided  they  had 
some  skim-milk?  At  what  age  should 
pigs  be  purchased,  and  purebreds  or 
grades?  Have  plenty  of  corn  on  hand  to 
fatten  them  in  Fall.  Would  you  consider 
there  was  a  chance  for  profit?  w.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

It  would  seem  that  you  have  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  for  economical  pork  production, 
and  if  the  present  differential  between 
the  market  price  of  corn  and  the  selling 
price  of  hogs  continues,  the  operation 
ought  to  yield  a  handsome  profit.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  an  acre  of  clover  pro¬ 
duced  on  good  soil  will  maintain  approxi¬ 
mately  20  hogs  weighing  300  lbs.  apiece. 
In  other  words,  on  a  weight  basis,  an 
acre  of  forage  will  maintain  a  ton  of  pigs, 
live  weight.  Figured  from  still  another 
angle,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  one  acre 
of  clover  or  green  forage  will  maintain 
five  brood  sows  and  their  litters  through¬ 
out  the  forage  season. 

As  a  forage  crop  a  mixture  of  32  lbs. 
of  oats,  5  lbs.  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and 
15  lbs.  of  barley  would  yield  good  re¬ 
sults.  Successive  seedings  should  be 
made  at  periods  varying  from  30  days  to 
two  weeks  apart.  This  practice  has  the 
advantage  of  providing  fresh  areas  for 
foraging  purposes.  The  oats,  barley  and 
rape  mixture  can  be  seeded  as  early  in 
the  Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  properly 
prepared.  In  case  it  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  planting  season  beyond  the  first 
of  June  I  should  utilize  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  bushel  and  a  peck  of  Soy 
beans.  15  lbs.  of  white  blooming  Sweet 
clover  and  5  lbs.  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape. 
This  mixture  thrives  better  during  hot 
weather  and  makes  an  excellent  forage 
to  be  used  later  in  the  season.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  most  economical  gains 
could  be  secured  in  case  you  supplemented 
the  forage  crops  with,  say  a  2  per  cent 
grain  ration.  In  other  words,  for  each 
300  lbs.  of  live  weight  of  the  pigs  I  would 
feed  250  lbs.  of  grain,  supplemented,  of 
course,  with  the  skim-milk  that  you  have 
available.  Milk  alone  and  green  forage 
might  serve  your  purpose,  but  you  would 
get.  more  rapid  gains  in  case  a  limited 
amount  of  corn  or  hominy  were  provided. 

Unless  it  is  intended  to  engage  in 
swine  breeding  grades  would  do  quite  as 
well  as  purebreds.  I  should  think,  how¬ 
ever.  it  would  be  well  to  secure  some 
purebred  animals  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  a  breeding  herd.  I  should  prefer  to 
purchase  pigs  when  they  weigh  from  45 
to  65  lbs.  This  would  hold  in  case  the 
animals  wore  purchased  through  stock 
yards  If  they  are  assembled  locally, 
then  I  should  prefer  to  get  them  as  soon 
after  weaning  as  possible.  This  would 
mean  when  they  are  about  30  weeks  old. 
in  which  case  they  would  weigh  about  45 
lbs.  apiece.  They  should  be  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  rather  than  according  to 
age. 

Under  the  conditions  indicated  I  would 
certainly  subject  all  of  the  youngsters  to 
the  double  treatment  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  hog  cholera.  While  this 
treatment  might  limit  their  feeding  and 
gaining  propensities  it  would  be  safe  and 
sane  insurance. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  either 
the  Duroc-Jersey  or  the  Chester  White 
would  respond  best  to  the  conditions  in¬ 
dicated.  They  are  good  foragers  and 
make  economical  gains  when  placed  on 
full  feed.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
fatten  the  pigs  while  foraging  on  clover 
and  rape.  Rather  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  develop  a  sturdy,  vigorous  frame 
which  could  easily  be  covered  with  flesh 
early  in  the  Fall  when  the  corn  and  skim- 
milk  is  provided  in  abundance.  When 
the  pigs  reach  a  weight  of  125  lbs.  I 
should  put  them  on  full  feed  ;  that  is. 
allow  them  all  of  the  corn  that  they 
would  clean  up.  and  in  addition  provide 
between  4  and  5  lbs.  of  milk  for  each 
pound  of  grain  consumed.  I  would  mar¬ 
ket.  them  as  soon  as  they  weighed  200 
lbs.  You  could  scarcely  afford  to  carry 
them  beyond  a  weight  of  225  lbs,  for 
heavy  carcasses  are  in  disfavor,  and  it 
costs  quite  as  much  to  put  on  the  third 
100  lbs.  as  it  does  to  produce  the  first 
200  lbs.  If  you  are  short  of  milk  supple¬ 
ment  the  corn  with  equal  parts  of  grain, 
meal  and  tankage.  Five  per  cent  of  this 
supplement  is  sufficient.  On  this  basis 
the  19  acres  ought  to  provide  sufficient 
forage  to  maintain  200  head  of  market 
pigs,  or  possibly  250  head.  If  care  is 
exercised  in  selecting  the  animals  I  am 
sure  that  the  season’s  operations  ought 
to  yield  a  profit.  The  cost  of  labor 
would  be  very  small,  and  once  the  fences 
were  constructed  they  would  last  inde¬ 
finitely.  There  would  be  an  advantage 
in  keeping  the  pigs  in  relatively  small 
groups,  say  from  25  to  45.  and  if  they 
could  be  changed  from  one  pasture  lot  to 


another  with  some  degree  of  regularity 
the  most  satisfactory  growth,  both  from 
a  forage  standpoint  and  the  pigs'  stand¬ 
point,  would  be  obtained.  You  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  turn  the  pigs  into  the 
area  seeded  with  the  oats,  barley  and  rape 
mixture  when  the  plants  are  from  5  to  7 
in.  in  height.  It  is  well  to  let  the  plants 
keep  fairly  well  ahead  of  the  pigs,  and 
the  area  should  never  look  like  a  pasture 
field.  Some  of  the  oats  will  shoot  up  and 
head  out  and  ripen,  and  if  the  oats  are 
allowed  to  shell  they  will  fall  to  the 
ground  and  germinate  and  provide  an  ex¬ 
cellent  forage  for  late  Fall  feeding. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  some  min¬ 
eral  matter  before  the  pigs  at  all  times, 
and  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
dipping  in  order  that  lice  and  parasites 
may  be  controlled.  Crude  oil  is  perhaps 
the  best  agency  to  employ  to  fight  lice, 
while  a  mixture  of  salt,  charcoal,  bone 
meal,  sulphur  and  wood  ashes  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  minerals. 


Fattening  Pigs 

I  would  like  to  fatten  a  sow  about  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  April.  I  am  able  to  get  corn- 
meal  at  $2.10  per  cwt...  also  have  some 
skim-milk.  Would  this  be  enough?  If 


not,  what  else,  and  how  should  I  feed  it, 
in  hopper,  wot  or  certain  amounts  each 
day?  Should  she  have  ail  the  water  she 
wants,  if  fed  dry  or  hopper?  IIow  should 
I  feed  four-months-old  pigs  to  be  killed 
next  December?  L.  K.  H. 

Rotter  Co.,  Pa. 

The  cornmeal  supplemented  with  skim- 
milk  would  scarcely  provide  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  ration  for  a  brood  sow  nursing 
pigs.  A  little  more  variety  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  aud  the  inclusion  of  15  or  20 
per  cent  of  ground  oats  would  improve 
the  mixture.  I  also  would  let  her  have 
access  to  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  in  order 
that  she  might  be  provided  with  a  nitro¬ 
genous  bulky  material  that  would  provide 
the  mineral  matter.  If  you  have  an 
abundance  of  skimmed  milk,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  tankage.  The  milk  will 
I  rovide  sufficient  protein.  We  have  had 
good  resuite  from  using  cornmeal  and 
ground  oats  and  tankage  in  self-feeding 
hoppers  for  brood  sows  nursing  pigs. 
The  pigs  soon  get  the  habit  of  mimicking 
their  mother,  and  in  this  instance,  where 
you  substitute  skim-milk  for  tankage,  the 
milk  could  be  hand-fed  twice  daily,  while 
the  pigs  and  their  mothers  should  be 
given  access  to  the  cornmeal.  Of  course, 
let  the  brood  sow  have  all  of  the  water 
that  she  will  drink.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  diluting  the  milk  with  water. 

For  the  young  pigs  after  weaning  I 
would  use  a  mixture  of  200  lbs.  hominy 
or  cornmeal.  3  00  lbs.  standard  middlings, 
50  lbs.  ground  oats,  40  lbs.  digester  tank¬ 
age.  If  you  have  sufficient  skim-milk 
so  that  you  can  allow  the  pigs  two  or 


three  pounds  of  milk  for  each  pound  of 
grain  consumed,  then  it  is  not  necessary 
to  purchase  the  tankage.  As  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  Kpriug  get  the  young  pigs 
out  on  some  green  forage,  such  as  oats, 
rape  and  barley,  with  Soy  beans  and 
sweet  clover.  Feed  them  approximately 
2 y2  lbs.  of  grain  per  day  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  live  weight.  Carry  them  along 
on  this  combination  until  they  weigh 
about  100  lbs. ;  then  they  can  be  fed  and 
fattened  on  cornmeal  and  skim-milk. 


Stands  for  the  Jersey 

On  page  478  M.  O.  asks  about  Jersey 
cattle,  and  J.  Grant  Morse  answers  iu 
favor  of  the  Ilolsteins.  The  writer  has 
good  Guerneeys,  Ilolsteins  and  Jerseys. 
The  Ilolsteins  give  a  lot  of  milk,  the 
Guernseys  are  good  cows,  but  the  Jerseys 
are  unsurpassed  for  family  cows  in  qual¬ 
ity  of  milk.  The  milk  is  too  rich  for 
many  calves.  It  should  be  reduced  in 
strength  or  quantity  first  week.  All 
calves  <  first  week  )  are  liable  to  overfeed 
and  bring  on  indigestion.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  Jerseys.  I  have  seen 
many  Ilolsteins  die  from  same  cause — 
overfeeding.  When  calf  grits  its  teeth 
and  shows  signs  of  ailing,  reduce  and 
regulate  its  allowance.  Also  give  it  a 
regulator.  Steep  the  strength  from  black¬ 
berry  roots  and  put  enough  sugar  with 
it  to  make  a  syrup  that  will  not  sour. 
Two  tablespoons  of  the  syrup  with  warm 
water  or  milk  a  few'  times  will  regulate 
the  digestion.  Don’t  condemn  the  best 
cow  on  earth  because  she  gives  rich  milk. 

New'  York.  JOHN  Piiir.i.iPS. 


Take  Pride  in  Your  Barn- 

Make  Real  Profit  Out  of  It 

• 

You  wouldn’t  bind  wheat  by  hand  in  these  days  of  labor 
saving  machinery.  Then  why  do  you  house  valuable 
dairy  cows  in  wet,  dirty,  old-fashioned  stables  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  the  most  out  of  them  ? 

No  matter  how  few  or  how  many  cows  you  own,  STAR 
Equipment  will  make  money  for  you  by  cutting  labor 
costs,  helping  herd  health  and  increasing  the  milk  yield. 

Any  modern  equipment  is  good,  but  numerous  patented 
features  put  STAR  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  Star  Unit 
System  permits  you  to  add  stalls  as  you  buy  more  cows. 
The  Curb  Clamp  cuts  installation  cost — the  Alignment 
Device  saves  work — these  are  a  few  of  many  Star  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Investigate  for  the  sake  of  owning  a 
barn  you  can  be  'proud  of,  both  from  a  standpoint 
of  “looks”  and  profit 

The  Star  Line  is  not  confined  to  Steel  Stalls,  Stan¬ 
chions,  Water  Bowls,  Pens,  Ventilation  Fixtures, 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  but  also  embodies  Harvester 
Hay  Tools,  Cannon  Ball  Door  Hangers,  Hoghouse 
Equipment,  Garage  Door  Fixtures  and  all  kinds  of 
farm  specialties.  It  takes  a  320-page  catalog  to  tell 
the  Star  story. 

Your  name  will  bring  the  finest  catalog  ever  issued — a  320- 
page  bound  book  worth  owning  for  the  useful  information  it 
contains.  The  only  expense  to  you  is  the  trouble  it  takes  to  write 

Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 

Everything  for  the  Modern  Barn 

Harvard,  Illinois  Albany,  New  York 


Equipment 


1 

Star 
Align- 
merit 
Device 

Instantly  lines  cow 
at  slitter  after  she  is  in 
stall— keeps  stall, bedding 
and  cow  clean. 

3— Star  Curb 
Clamp 

“Sets  a  stall  infiOseconds” 
— permitsof  concrete  work 
being  finished  before 
stalls  are  set  Cuts  time 
of  installation  in  half. 


5— Star  Wood  Lining 


Narrows  or  widens  stan¬ 
chions  to  exactly  fit  cow’s 
neck.  Safety  and  comfort. 

A—  Star  Unit 
System  Stall 

Each  stall  assembled 
before  shipment,  ready 
to  go  in  place  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  arrives. 


Hard  maple  lining  forced  in  U  bar,  anchored  so  it 
won’t  come  out. 


Valuable  Special  Barn 
Blue  Prints  FREE 

Made  Especially  for  Your  Needs 

Just  specify  on  the  coupon  below  the  number 
of  cows,  young  stock  and  horses  you  want  to 
house  and  the  experts  in  our  Plan  Department 
will  send  you  a  practical  blue  print  of 
elevation,  floor  plan  and  outside  of  a  barn 
especially  suited  to  your  requirements.  And  it 
doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent.  This  is  our  “get  ac¬ 
quainted’’  offer.  Mail  this  coupon.  We’ll  mail 
the  plans  free. 


HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.  G-ll 

Harvard,  Illinois  Albany,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  a  special  set  of  barn 
Plans,  j  anl  thinking  of  g^ODELING  ?  a  barn 


.ft. 


. ft.  by _ 

|  I  have . Cows . , Horses. 

|  Name . - . . . 

|  Address ......... ......... ......... .............. 
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57*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


A  New  Vegetable  “Milk” 

I  send  a  few  clippings  from  today’s 
Union.  This  seems  to  be  the  latest  brand 
of  “cow lees  milk.”  Seems  to  me  there 
would  be  more  food  value  in  a  dish  of  oat¬ 
meal  and  a  peanut  butter  sandwich.  And 
note  the  statement  that  the  addition  of 
malted  milk  would  “detract  from  its  nu¬ 
tritive  value.”  (?)  “What  fools  these 
mortals  be” — some  of  them  !  L.  n.  s. 

The  papers  have  been  well  filled  with 
statements  about  this  “cowless”  milk.  It 
is  made  by  grinding  peanuts  and  oatmeal 
together  and  leaching  water  through  the 
mass.  This  washes  out  a  white,  pasty 
fluid  which  is  called  “milk.”  There  is 
nothing  new  about  this.  This  plan,  or 
one  like  it,  has  been  operated  for  some 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  plain  dish¬ 
water  will  in  some  cases  give  an  analysis 
not  far  from  that  of  milk.  We  have  known 
people  to  raise  calves  on  dishwater.  This 
“peanut  milk”  would  be  cleaner,  but  not 
much  more  useful  as  a  food.  The  so-called 
inventor  of  this  “milk”  says  : 

The  only  problem  now  confronting  us  is 
that  of  flavor.  The  chief  objection  to  our 
milk  is  that  it  does  not  possess  a  pleasing 
flavor  to  make  it  an  enjoyable  drink.  Now 
we  have  to  put  in  cinnamon,  malted  milk, 
salt  or  some  other  foreign  substance  that 
detracts  from  its  nutritive  value.  We  are 
now  trying  to  obtain  an  animal  flavoring 
extract  that  will  remove  this  objection, 
and  I  believe  we  will  succeed  in  the  not 
far  distant  future. 

It  is,  of  course,  his  privilege  to  keep  on 
trying.  It  may  also  be  the  privilege  of  the 
great  army  of  “suckers”  to  keep  on  be¬ 
lieving  that  any  food  can  be  compounded 
that  will  take  the  place  of  cows’  milk. 
That  will  never  come  to  pass.  Nature 
made  one  food  to  stand  in  a  class  by  itself, 
unapproached  and  unequalled — animal 
milk. 


Where  Keep  the  “Old  Junk?” 

An  inquiry  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  raised 
one  in  my  mind  that  I  would  like  to  have 
some  of  your  readers  answer.  IIow  can 
a  farmer  keep  his  farm  buildings  and 
yard  always  neat  and  tidy?  There  is 
such  an  accumulation  of  matter  that  is 
useful  in  its  time  and  place,  but  which 
must  be  stored  somewhere  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  For  instance,  there  are 
the  old  boards  that  I  use  for  blanching 
celery.  During  most  of  the  year  they  are 
unsightly,  and  must  he  stored  somewhere, 
and  yet  they  serve  their  purpose  just  as 
well  as  brand-new  ones.  Then  there  is 
the  old  wire  and  junk  iron  used  for  re¬ 
inforcing  concrete.  Some  day  I  may 
want  it,  but  until  then  it  is  just  an  eye¬ 
sore.  no  matter  where  I  put  it.  Besides 
these  and  similar  things,  there  are  odds 
and  ends  of  all  sorts  that  may  help  out  in 
an  emergency  as  a  makeshift,  or  for  re¬ 
pairs.  IIow  can  a  farmer  so  place  all 
such  things  as  to  have  his  premises  al¬ 
ways  present  an  attractive,  tidy  appear¬ 
ance.  and  yet  have  them  always  avail¬ 
able?  DUDLEY  F.  CLAPP. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y'. — It  is  a  large  problem,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  readers  tell 
how  they  do  it.  We  think  a  dry,  shallow, 
concrete  cellar  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place  is  better  than  a  shed.  The  top 
should  be  raised  but  a  little  above  the 
ground,  and  have  sliding  doors  through 
which  heavy  trash  can  be  put  down  into 
bins.  In  such  a  cellar  ordinary  refuse 
or  discarded  stuff  vvill  be  out  of  sight  and 
yet  always  ready  for  use.  Better  than 
a  shed. 


Henry  Ford’s  Opinion 

I  am  wondering  what  your  opinion  is 
of  the  latest  ideas  of  Henry  Ford,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  recent  interview  with  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  I 
can  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Ford  in  his 
statement  that  manufacturing  should  be 
broken  up  into  smaller  units,  and  carried 
on.  in  the  country  towns  instead  of  in 
great  cities,  as  at  present.  Much  of  the 
former  prosperity  of  the  smaller  towns 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  50  or  more  years 
ago  small  manufacturing  establishments 
were  scattered  throughout  the  rural 
towns,  thus  tending  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  wealth  and  population  to  the  large  in¬ 
dustrial  centers. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  Mr.  Ford 
understands  the  real  conditions  of  farm 
life  as  little  as  doce  the  average  “captain 
of  industry.”  lie  advocates  that  the 
farmers  work  in  automobile  and  other 
factories  during  the  Winter,  when,  as  he 
says,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  care 
for  a  few  cows.  Now,  the  average  farmer 
hereabouts  is  a  pretty  busy  person  in 
Winter,  with  firewood  to  cut  and  haul, 
ice  to  cut,  etc.  Like  many  city  residents, 
Mr.  Ford  appears  to  think  that  farmers 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  Winter  sitting 


by  the  fire  cracking  nuts  and  dozing. 

He  also  exhibits  his  ignorance  when  he 
says  that  the  cow  is  doomed  and  that 
milk  can  be  manufactured  from  cereals, 
etc.,  which  contain  all  the  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments  of  cows’  milk.  At  the  present 
time  the  world  is  just  beginning  to  real- 
ibe  through  the  labors  of  such  men  as 
Dr.  McCollum  and  Dr.  Osborne  the 
great  value  of  milk  and  ite  products.  Dr 
McCollum  has  shown  that  those  nations 
where  dairy  products  have  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  people’s  diet  have  been  the 
nations  which  have  achieved  supremacy, 
while  those  which  have  subsisted  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  cereals  have  been  backward 
and  stagnant,  like  the  Chinese  and  Hin¬ 
dus.  It  looks  a«  though  Mr.  Ford  had 
fallen  for  some  of  the  “dope”  put  out  by 
the  oleo  interests.  A.  b.  Roberts. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  for  years  advocated 
the  plan  of  breaking  up  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  centers  and  putting  manufacturing 
back  near  the  water  powers  and  smaller 
towns  and  cities.  This  will  have  to  come 
in  the  future,  and  the  change  will  benefit 
the  entire  country.  Wealthy  men  like 
Mr.  Ford  can  help  in  this,  not  so  much 
by  talking  as  by  actually  starting  the 
smaller  enterprises  in  the  old  home  town. 
As  for  farmers  working  in  factories  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  of  course  dairymen  could 
not  do  that.  On  fruit  or  vegetable  farms 
some  members  of  the  family  might  do  it. 
1  ears  ago  in  New  England  most  of  the 
little  shops  were  worked  by  farmers’  sons 
and  daughters,  who  spent' Winter  in  the 
shop  and  Summer  on  the  farm.  By 
proper  management  of  small  factories  the 
labor  supply  could  be  managed  so  as  to 
provide  work  in  the  shop  and  on  the 
farm..  Mr.  Ford  is  badly  off  on  the  cow 
question..  It. is  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  sight  to  justify  any  thought 
ot  a  complete  milk  substitute. 

An  Optimist  on  Farming 

I  have  read  the  letter  by  Mrs.  L.  R„ 
page  122,  and  have  been  thinking  about  it, 
and  feel  that  it  would  be  a  discredit  to 
our  calling  to  let  it  go  unanswered. 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  Mrs.  L.  R. 
let  her  two  sons  decide  for  themselves 
what  work  they  are  best  suited  for?  How 
does  she  know  that  they  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  city,  and,  if  so,  is  her  kind 
of  a  city  success  the  chief  end  in  life? 
Since  when  are  four  servants,  etc.,  neces¬ 
sary,  to  happiness?  And  let  her  stop  to 
consider  at  what  a  terrible  cost  many  of 
the  wealthy  city  men  have  obtained  their 
money — a  cost  both  to  themselves  and  to 
others.  Mrs.  L.  R,  says  that  Mr.  Waite 
and  Mr.  Reynolds  are  philosophers.  If 
so,  might  we  not  well  have  many  more 
like  them  both  in  the  country  and  in  the 
city? 

I  am  a  young  man  ;  am  married,  and  we 
have  one  little  girl  worth  at  least  a  half 
million  dollars.  I  have  not  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  college  training  enjoyed  by 
Y ■  A.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.’s  sons.  I  am  work¬ 
ing  as  a  farm  hand,  and  we  are  saving  so 
that  some  day  we  will  have  a  place  of  our 
own.  In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  I 
can  see  a  future  in  farming — dairying, 
gardening,  fruit  growing  or  any  tilling  of 
the  soil — that  is,  a  future  for  some  peo¬ 
ple.  I  believe  from  their  letters  that 
Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Waite  love  their 
work.  Tf  V.  A.  or  Mrs.  L.  R.’s  sons  are 
going  into  farming  only  for  the  money 
they  will  get  out  of  it  then  let  them  “be¬ 
ware  of  agriculture”  ;  let  them  stay  out. 
TTnlees  one  really  loves  the  cows,  the 
horses,  the  days  of  toil  in  the  hot  sun,  the 
long  Winter  evenings  and  everything  else 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  life  and  work  of 
the  farm,  he  would  better  leave  farming 
alone. 

I  believe  that  if  one  is  willing  to  give 
the  same  amount  of  hard  work  and 
thought  that  he  would  give  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  city  there  is  a  great  future 
for  one  in  the  country.  lie  may  not  have 
so  large  a  part  of  this  world’s  goods,  but 
he  should  be  comfortably  well  off,  and 
will  be  able  to  look  all  men  in  the  eye, 
knowing  that  he  has  not  taken  that 
which  rightly  belongs  to  another,  and  will 
certainly  be  rich  in  contentment,  which 
money  cannot  buy.  Believe  me,  for  I 
have  been  in  the  city,  have  had  a  good  po¬ 
sition  (in  the  eyes  of  the  world),  have 
been  far  enough  up  the  ladder  of  success 
so  that  by  leaning  far  back  I  could 
see  the  top,  and  I  know. 

Put  me  down  as  one  who  is  “glad  of 
life  because  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  love, 
and  to  work,  and  to  look  up  at  the  stars,” 
one  who  loves  the  tap-tap  of  the  wood¬ 
pecker  on  a  crisp  Winter  morning,  the 
song  of  the  bluebird  and  the  smell  of  the 
fresh-turned  earth,  the  sight  of  the  ripen¬ 
ing  harvests  and  gardens  well  filled  with 
flowers  and  vegetables,  and  who,  when 
darkness  comes,  thoroughly  tired,  is  glad 
to  sit  down  at  his  own  fireside,  with  his 
own  wife,  a  dish  of  apples  and  a  good 
book,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  day’s 
work  is  well  done. 

RODMAN  S.  VALENTINE. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Guest  :  “Look  here  !  flow  long  must 
I  wait  for  the  half  portion  of  duck  I 
ordered  ?”  Waiter :  “Till  somebody 
orders  the  other  half.  We  can’t  go  out 
and  kill  half  a  duck.” — -Success  Magazine. 


No  other  milker  has  a 
positive  squeeze.  No  other 
milker  even  squeezes  the 
teats  out  of  round.  No 
other  milker  uses  com¬ 
pressed  air.  Sharpies 
patents  protect  this  ab¬ 
solutely. 

Most  coves  give  dovjtt 
more  milk  to  the  gentle 
comfortable  Sharpies  suck¬ 
ling  action  than  they  do 
to  hand  milking.  They 
like  it  and  it  increases 
the  milk  yield. 


Cut  the  Cost  of  Milking 
And  preserve  your  profits 

iET  one  man  do  the  milking  that  three  men  did 
-*  before  and  you’ll  make  more  money  even  in 
times  when  the  other  fellow  is  finding  it  hard  to 
“break-even.” 

Hand  milking  always  has  been  wasteful — always 
has  been  slavish  drudgery— never  has  been  natural. 
Nature  intended  milk  to  be  suckled  out  like  a  calf 
does  it  and  that’s  the  way  a  Sharpies  works. 

The  Sharpies  is  made  in  two  types.  Our  Pipe 
Line  Milker  (for  large  or  small  dairies)  is  now  in 
satisfactory  use  on  over  one  million  cows  and  is  to 
be  found  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  Our 
new  Moto  Milker  is  an  electric,  portable  milker 
made  especially  for  six  to  twenty  cow  dairies  that 
have  electricity.  No  installation  is  necessary — sim¬ 
ply  wheel  it  in  the  barn  and  milk.  It  will  run  from 
a  farm  lighting  plant.  Both  machines  have  the  same 
gentle  suckling  action  on  the  teats  and  the  inter¬ 
mittent  squeezing  by  Compressed  Air  (patented). 

A  Sharpies  will  cut  your  milking  costs  and  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  from  the  start.  Let  us  send  you 
our  descriptive  booklet.  Sent  free. 


THE  SHARPLES  MILKER  COMPANY 
WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 

SHARPLES  M I LKERS 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a 
fill  tO  I 
winter  < 
K L/*  of  your 
hut  tor  c 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion.  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws.  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


DETROIT  SANITARY 

Indoor  Closet 

Greute*t  farm  and  town-home 
convenience  ever  deviled,  Insures 
complete  privacy,  t'omfort  win¬ 
ter  and  Rummer.  A  positive  ne¬ 
cessity  for  old  folks  and  invalids. 
Guaranteed  odorless  and  grerm 
proof.  Write  for  NEW  low  price 
offer  at  once.  Also  folding:  bath 
tubs,  no  plumbing:  necessary. 

Detroit  Incubator  Co.,  0<i^  mL 


30 

DAYS* 

FREE 

TRIAL 


Boys’  Dress  Suit 


100% 
All-Wool 
Navy  Blue 
Serge 

$*.85 


6 


Just  think  of  buyino 
a  fine  All-wool  Seme 
Suit  for  only  $6  85. 

Same  quality  is  sell-/ 
ins  over  the  counter/ 
for  $10.00  and  up. 

A  well  tailored  suit 
of  a  tine  quality 
100%  all-wool, 
fast  color  Navy 
Blue  Serge.  Pleat¬ 
ed  back  model  fas 
illustrated.  Perfec4 
fitting.  Full  lined 
knickerbockers.  For 
all  ages  from  0  to  17 
years.  Send  money 
with  order  and  we  will  pay 
postage,  or  pay  for  suit  and 
postage  on  arrival.  Your 
money  back  if  not  pleased 
perfectly.  Just  the  riirht 
suit  for  dress  wear  and  all 
special  occasions.  State  age. 

MAIL  BAG  STORES 

32  Union  Square 
Dept.  1  07 

New  York  City 


Z2 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Prevents  Udder  Troubles-  -  Increases  Milk  Flow 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 


Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  and  Raised  Right 

9  to  10  weeks  old,  delivery  April  25th  to  May  1st,  $1.50  each 
4  months  old,  $2.00  5  months  old,  $2.50 

Your  Inspection  Invited 

Supply  Limited  —  Make  Reservations  Early 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

Again  the  sensation  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den;  t,he  world’s  greatest  poultry  show.  Tlic 
giant  of  noultrydom.  Jf  given  free  range  will 
find  the  larger  part  of  it’s  own  living.  For  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  and  price  liston  hatching  eggs, 
write  MARCf  FARMS,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


LI  VIE— CAPONS—  LIVE 

YOUNG-EARLY  HATCHEO-GKOWING 
Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 
DEXTER  1’.  UPHAM,  I1ELMAR,  N,  J. 

r  „  p  .  raise  Jersey  Black  Giant*  (yellow  skin.)  The 

rOruapOilo  most  popular  breed  in  America  today. 
Hutching  eggs.  T.  II.  Mettlcr*  En*t  Millstone,  N.  J. 


II 


II 


Baby  Chick  Hatching  EggSsowT 


Reasonable  Price. 


W 


RF.KGEY,  Berg.y,  I’a. 

MITE  WYANDOTTES.  Kegal-Dorcas  stock  direct.  Eggs. 
Grand  matings.  $1.75 — 15;  $!>— 100.  R  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PAROEE  S  PEKINS  ISLIP.  N  Y 


p  KKi  DUCKS 

I  Eli  I N  ^ 


BABY  CHIX 


order  blank. 


Pure  Bred  Hatching  Eggs  r»' 

per  13;  #14  per  100.  ham  DEI.  T.  FRY,  11  he 


PH  fKS  imd"u).”'SM?  “delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
vIllVlVU  f,.eo  \v.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlietcrville,  Pa, 


1GI1T  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS, 
i  WYANDOTTKS,  11A  1!  K  El> 

OCKS.H.  1.  BEDS,  S.C.W.  AND 
ROWS  EEGIIOHNS.  Cat.  (roe. - 

IVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdalc,  N.  j. 


t  Chicks,  Eggs 


Fishers  White  Rocks 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  1$s"pJ?1!'h<1;  feo 

per  25;  *20  per  100.  IIDI.  F.  WIMJAllSOS.  Plunder.,  N.  J. 


RtO,  BR;  LEGHORN  EOOS._ 


Mas.  CLAUDIA  BETTS, 


Hillsdale,  Michigan 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ISLAND  REDS 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color  Eggs,  $11  for  15;  8  tor  100.  ’Van 

ruin;- .  B  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien.  Conn  Box  800,  Phone  140 

„  ,  r  „  Barred,  White.  Buff  RoekST  White  Wy- 

HatChlllgtggS  nndolte*  But!’  Orpingtons.  $1.50  sett¬ 
ing;  $l>  hundred.  J.  KltKJtT.  2105  V.  sGili  St  .Cleveland,  Oldo 

r  Kinglet  Barred  Bocks. 

Hatching  tggs  H„y  mil.  U.mvcrneur,  IS.  ~Y  . 

ii'  „„  Blood  of  “College  Queen.’’  Two  and  three 

itingS  dollars.  Inez  Taylor,  Kelsey,  N  c\>  J  ork 


MNCAIS  BARRED  R0CKSS,i;^ 

iri<fiod'i"o'ie'\lso  It  Iiri‘xri"^«t’tli * s'a' 281  '-27 1  “ “ftk-- -  N« 

irks.  Jules  T".  Frnneuln,  We.thampton  lteneh.  New  York 


yr>t  •  Our  17th  Season.  10  Varieties 

LiIllCKS  Exhibiting  and  Utility  stock, 
sent  Prepaid  at  Beasonable  Prices  Cat.  Eri  e. 

CNTTKT  IIATCIIERY.  Box  11,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


ate 


hiug  33 


_ _ _ _  _  _  t9  H 

from  pure-bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Ten  Dollar,  a  bundled. 
Baby  chicks,  Twenty-live  Dollar,  a  hundred, 
lerficld  Poultry  Farm,  R.  0  1.  Waslilngh 


Summer 


ton.  N.  J. 


_ c.n.i 


Vigorous 

‘  V. 


HY  THE  WORRIES  OF  BROODINC? 

ty  direct  from  Breeder.  8  to  12-wlcs.  squab  pul- 
,s  R  C.  White  Leghorns.  Late  April  anti  May 
livery.  Get  the  early  eggs.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  WENE  -  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Certified  fo“  White  Leghorns 

We  have  a  pen  of  170  certified  yearling  liens,  mated 
to  eight?  certified  males,  from  which  we  offer  eggs 
at  $25  per  hundred,  chicks  at  $45  per  hundred. 
Also  a  pen  of  170  yearling  Leghorn  hens,  not  certi¬ 
fied,  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  $12  per  hundred, 
ehicks  at  $25  per  hundred.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  20 years.  Whilowe  carryover  1,000  pullets 
we  do  not  breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights. 
“V”  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L.  J.  Weed 
8  Son,  Proprietors,  Balls  ton  Spa,  New  York 


TOM  BARRON’S  White  LEGHORNS 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ica  of  Pedigreed  Utility  Leghorns.  Trap  nested. 
Cornell  certified.  Official  records.  Booking  orders 
for  eggs  and  chicks.  Free  circular.  WILLOW 
IIROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY.  Prop.  ODESSA,  N.  V. 


WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 

Eggs  40c  each.  Five  eggs  by  mail.  $2  25  Order  early. 

Geo.  E.  Howell,  Spruce  Farm.  Howells,  N  Y  ■ 

s.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS^r^ 

erv  **©  per  100,  postpaid.  All  chlx  are  from  choice  di¬ 
rect  D.W.  Young  strain  stock.  II.  N. CONNF.lt,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Ringneck  PHEASANTS  ,!&!& 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  Speonk,  L.  I  ,  N  Y 

EGGS-WHITE  ROCKS  CHICKS 

Eggs  from  highest  quality  pedigreed  stock.  $3  per  15. 
Bttbv  chicks,  8Se  each.  Get  your  order  in  early.  Circular 
ready  THEO.  L.  POOLE,  JAMESVILLE,  NEW'  YORK 

10.000  PER  WEEK 
LEADING  VARIETIES 

Write  for  price  list  and 
The  Spkncru  Hatciikry,  Spencer,  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks  at"$10  per  106,  Parcel  Post  paid. 

FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 

HUMMER’S  Famous  CHICKS 
Rocks  Rods,  White  and  Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona.  Minorca 
Illustrated  Circular.  F.  R.  HUMMER  S  CO..  Froiwhtown,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  Reduced  B  °  Nelson,  Pa. 

Hatching 

Barron’s  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  $9  per  100 

fjhepperd’s  S.  C.  Aneonas  -  II  per  100 
Baby  chicks  and  stock  for  sale. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM.  II  Gold.  Supt.,  Roslyn,  L-  I..N.  Y. 

“Regal-Dorcas”  White  Wyandotte  Eggs 

from  .selected  fret*  range  stock.  $10—100;  50.  $sT— 

15.  II.  YV.  K  It  N  K,  Germantown*  ^ ew  ■  ork 

matching  EGGS.  Trap-nested  White  Leghorns,  $5  per  15;  $I» 
100.  Chicks,  80c  t  ach.  RICHARD  ALLEN.  Wethersfield.  Conn. 


Barred  White  and  Part- 
e  k  s,  $2.50 

bet  lit  own,  I*u. 


JS.  O,  WHITE  IjEGHORNS 

Large  cgtf  producers.  Free  farm  ranpre.  Selected  breeders. 
Healthy,  vigorous,  farm  Dock.  \  meric&n  strains.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  line  success  this  season.  May  chicks,  $1*  hun¬ 
dred.  KpTPT.  $H-  Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  H.Y. 

S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  strain.  Bred  to  lav.  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs  for 
sale.  Circular  free.  HUGH  PA1TERS0N.  R.  F.  D.  Ho.  1,  Clayton.  N  T 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 

e_,prs  from  our  twenty  year  bred-for-luyingf  strain,  $2.50 
per  15,  delivered.  BR.TJSH  &  SON,  Milton, Vermont 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  egg  production  for  13  years.  Egtrs,  $10  and  day- 
old  chicks  $23  per  100.  From  selected  hens  only. 
FORSGATK  FARMS,  Jamksburg,  N.  J. 

Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks.  Geese.  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs,  Price  list  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  Art  Desk  Calendar  10c.,  or  both  for 
15  cents,  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  S0UDER,  Sellers ville .  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

Produced  from  Trapnested  and  selective  bred  Single 
<  omit  White  Leghorn  Hens  mated  to  Cockerels  of  high 
fecundity.  Eggs  tested  for  size,  color,  shape  and  95$) 
Fertility  guaranteed.  April,  $12  per  100. 

ROSE  City  Poultry  Yards  -  Madison,  N.  J. 

Chicks  Ducklings 

VlliviiUj  ,et?)lorn8  ,  Aneonas  .Pekin ,  **v*e**»*^v 

Rouen  and  Runnel*.  Aldliam  Poultry  Form,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Po. 


“BABY  CHIX” 

Any  quantity.  All  the  leading  varieties.  Also  Mam¬ 
moth  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Trimmal’s  Poul¬ 
try  Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ANDERSON’S  Fancy  Rose  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Blue  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
CLIFFORD  E.  ANDERSON.  Mooresville,  Indiana 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds'^ETmi 

for  eggs  and  color,  15  for  $2.25;  100— $12.  Chix,  100 —  $2« 

1  uirccl  post  prepaid.  NKLLIK  BUSSELL,  Woodbury,  Conn 

HATCHING  EGGS.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Egrgs,  $1  perdoz.  Day- 
old  ehicks,  $28  per  100.  Devonshire  Farms,  Washingtoiiville,  N  T. 

TnrQoln  and  Stock,  White  Leghorns. 

rOlOaiC  Alex.  Davidson  -  Glen  Campbell,  Pa. 

Ill  wool  Pul  Info  Pullets.  Thoroughbred  Hogan  test 
.1  U-ncBK  rUllcla  stock.  UOKI.ST  FARM,  Hooka  way.  N.  J. 

D»iirb»u  lied  Turkey  Eggs.  Prize  egg-record  (lock. 

Q  FLONA  HORNING  -  OWKGO,  NEW  YORK 

White  Chinese  Geese 

Eggs.  40c  each.  I).  BARRY,  Otlsville,  N.Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  iti  30  days.  $5  per  15.  0.  E.  L.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 

C  C  l>  I  DPnC  5  “Certified "hens  in  Cornell 
O.  VJ.  I\.  1.  LB  J  Advanced  Registry  Test  win 
1st  pen,  3rd  and  16tli  hens  for  1st  two  mos.  of  test.  Eggs 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON,  R.  7,  Oswego,  N.  V. 

Sale  of  Hundred  Laying  Pullets  and  Yearlings 

Nice  stock,  at  $2.25  and  up.  FOREST  FARM,  Korknnay,  M.  J. 

S.  G.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  SSSSiBS^mM? 

ning  strains,  $3.50  add  $5.00  lor  15.  Stock  and  baby 
chicks.  THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CO..  Fanwood,  New  Jersey 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Aneonas,  S.  C.  Beds.  Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred,  heavy  laying,  farm  raised  breeders. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodm,  N.  Y. 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks  "1  ?? bSySK 

Wyandottes,  Kinglet  Barred  Rocks.  Eglantine  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Aneonas,  S.  C.  Beds.  Catalogue  free.  Chicks  Feb. 
15th  every  week.  SUNNYSIDE  P0ULYRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

£~\  xrv  Yr  4-»  ¥/  fl  mixed.  $1 1 :  T.“g.,  $12  to  $16;  Bar. 

I  B  1.  ,  H  ^  Bock  and  l(.  1.  lied,  $t«;  White 

■V'  ^  ^  Bock. $16  to  $20.  May  delivery. 

MAPLE8  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  Telford,  Pa. 

BalDy  Cliiclis 

Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  B  Minoreas,  B.  Books,  R  .1. 
Beds,  l.ynii  A.  Mniiger,  \V  nleott,  YVnyne Co.,  N. Y. 

Brahma  Hatching  Eggs  troZclest 

Kvt‘i*v  bird  over  8taml:ir<l  ivei(?nt  with  beautiful  mark¬ 
ings.  $5  for  15.  J.  L.  KELLY,  Hempstead,  L.  l.,N.Y.  It.  F.  1>.  1 

SINGLE  COM3  ANCONAS 
WonHerful  Layers.  Siftings,  $2.50,  postpaid.  Cir.  Free. 

Lambert'*  Poultry  Fnrm*.  Appoint tijr.  Ii.  I* 

S.G.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Bred  to  Lav  and  Win.  Hatching  Eggs.  $8.  $t  and  $5  per 
15.  Mrs.  FROST  LAYTON,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York 

Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Westwood.  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  N.  J.  State  Experiment  Station.  There 
are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Following  is 
the  record  of  week  ending  March  SO  (20th  week): 
B.  P.  ROCKS 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig.  N.  J . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  ,1 . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  I . 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.J . . . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  71 

Roy  M.  Lynch,  N.J . 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  ....  65 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.J . 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.J . 

August  Weiss,  N.J . 

R.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

0.  VV.  Colllngwood.  N.  J . . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  N.  J . . 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J . 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainnrd,  N.  Y . . 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  54 

E.  Dlttmar,  N.  J  . 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J . 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

,1.  W,  Bottcher,  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  8.  Cray  &  Son.  N.J . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.J . 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.J . 

Kigenrauch  &  l)o  Winters,  N.J. 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Fnrm,  N.  J... 

Mattie  0.  Eppele.  N.J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J . 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Chas.  E.  Grove,  Del . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J . 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  87 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Frank  L.  lLugus,  N.  J . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.J . . . . 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J . . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  91 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.Y . 

Jay  D.  Lester.  N.  Y . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  77 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  73 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner,  N.  Y  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  I  . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .... 

Samuel  Niece  A  Son,  N.J . 

S.  Olsen.  N.J . 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J _ 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . .  71 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.J  . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.J  . 

John  K.  Roessner.  N.  J . 

ltosehlll  Farm.  N.J  . 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Sehreib,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  K.  Spear,  N.J . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  G.  Slmmonds,  N.J . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N,  J  . 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.J . 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J . 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  llouten.  N.J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  . 

John  F.  Welirell,  N.J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.J . 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  51 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn . 

S  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn... 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn.  .. 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 

Total  . 


$  |  E  95  Buys  140-Egg  Champion 

19 


Potatoes  for  Baby  Chicks 

I  have  a  good  supply  of  potatoes,  and 
the  demand  its  rather  poor.  Can  I  use 
these  either  cooked  or  raw  to  feed  baby 
chicks,  and  how  would  you  balance  such 
feed?  I  have  chicks  enough  to  make  it 
an  object.  c.  w.  c.  s. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

I  am  unable  to  advise  as  to  feeding 
potatoes  in  any  quantity  to  baby  chicks, 
though  the  idea  does  not  appeal  to  me. 
For  old  fowls,  potatoes  may  be  fed  raw 
or  cooked  and  mixed  witli  a  mask.  Raw. 
they  serve  as  succulent  vegetable  food, 
cooked,  they  are,  of  course,  fattening 
and  need  to  be  balanced  by  other  foods 
containing  animal  and  vegetable  protein 
in  considerable  quantity.  If  others  have 
had  enough  experience  in  feeding  raw 
potatoes  to  baby  chicks  to  know  what 
their  value  is,  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  results  of  such  feeding.  It  seems  to 
us  that  it  should  be  limited.  M.  B.  D. 


Belle  City  Incubator 

>uble  Walla 

*23- 
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Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walla 
Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated. 

#9.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot- 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  w  u  - 
allowed  on  Express. 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share  In 
my  $1,000  In  Prizes*  or  write  for 
Free  Book,  “Hatching  Facts/*  It 
tells  everything.  4im  Rohan.  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box  48  Racine,  Wis. 


A.  C.  Jones’  Barred  Rocks  WIN 

in  the  N.  A.  E.  L.  Contest 

Just  completed.  Our  pen  of  5  birds  finish  in  second 
place,  Outlaying  all  other  Rocks.  Total  for  52  weeks, 
1,052.  Also  high  Barred  Rock  hen.  Total,  251.  We 
are  booking  orders  for  clucks  and  eggs  on  Barred 
Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  All  bred  to  lay. 

A.  C.  JONES.  The  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

White  Plymouth  ROCKS 

OFFICIALLY  TRAP  NESTED 

My  WHITE  ROCKB  led  in  their  class  at  VINELAND  last 
year  and  ranked  2nd  among  all  the  heavy  breeds.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  this  same  strain  $3.50  for  15;  $10  for  50; 
$18  for  100  eggs.  Day-old  chicks,  50o  each. 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN.  113  Leonard  St..  Belmont,  Mass. 

ECKHART’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred-to-Lay.  Bred  to  Win.  Eggs  for  Hatching, 
and  Baby  Chicks  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 

C.  W.  &  H.  J.  ECKHART,  Shohola,  Pa, 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  Years  of  Breeding.  Day-Old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 
Carl  M.  Scarborough,  Manager 

For  Sale-Bred-to-Lay  White  Rocks 

Day-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  200-egg 
strain.  White,  large  standard  birds.  Also  one  pen 
of  Breeders.  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmouthnort,  Mass. 

TTti1itvBARY  chickens 
Deiier  u  limy  hatching  eggs 

It,  ROCKS  S.C.R.I.  REDS  S.  C,  ANCONAS 

Chickens  30c  up,  prepaid.  Mating  list  free. 
HILLSIDE  FARM  -  So,  Easton,  Mass. 
Cole  &  Stcaut  Builders  of  BETTER  UTILITY 

Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  E.  II.  ANDF.ltSON,  Mooresvllle,  Ind. 

“College  Queen’s”  Record  pen  now  lending. 

Retting  eggs  for  sale.  Day  old  chicks  for  sale. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

CliicKs 

R.  C.  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.  Send  for  circular.  II.  Fisher,  Milford,  N.  J. 

Gold  back  mammoth  bronze  turkey’s. 

None  better.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

THOMAS  KE1LY,  Chiltonyillk,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


T iirlrou  Frrrre  r>w“  each.  Healthy,  prize- 
WHITE  HOLLAND  I  Ul  KBJ  tggb  winning  stock.  White  Or¬ 
pington  Eggs,  Kellorstraus  strain,  per  sotting.  All 

prize  winners.  Address  Mrs.  ANNA  FISHER,  Bos  28 1 . 0  tisvllle,  N.Y. 

Pina  Rraarlc  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 
rillc  DiccUo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Tcllord,  P, 

S.  C. Black  Minorca  ??cjt-ereis’ ,4 


15— $2;  100— $8. 


snd  $5  ;  Hons,  $3.50.  Eggs, 
TIIOM.tS  K.  KKEItSOI.E,  Carrollton,  Ohio 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  for  lintchiiif?  from  stock  I 

imported  direct.  Records 202  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.V. 

HATCHING  EGGS  Quality  Rtrain, 

S,  C.  Black  M inorc as,  $1.75  per  sitting,  by  Express  only. 
qUAMTI  THI  CK  AMI  POULTRY  FARM,  Milford,  N.Y.  Ilox  U5 

Cuff  De/f  Cockerels.  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
Dull  t\OCn  FIELD  -  Somers,  conn. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

EGGS  for  HATCHING,  from  high-class  Utility 
stock  at  S3  per  15;  S8  per  50;  $15  per  100,  or  from  All 
Star  exhibition  matings  containing  my  MADISON 
SQUARE  GARDEN  WINNERS.  E  It.  UNDERHILL, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  “  Old  Orchard  Farm” 

Barron  White  Wyandottes  Write  for  mating  list. 

ARTHUR  1).  SMITH  -  Norfolk,  Conn. 

VIGOROUS  CHICKS  PARCELEP0ST 

LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Half  to  Full,  Wy- 
ckoff  strain.  818  per  100  BARRED  ROCKS, 
Half  to  Full,  J.  W.  Parks’  strain,  $>25  per  100. 

J.  GUY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealands 

We  probably  liuve  the  llnest  herd  of  New  Zealand  lied* 
to  bo  found  wichin  many  hundred  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Why  not  breed  winners?  You  can  doit  just  as 
well  as  raise  “  Muts,”  and  the  returns  are  out  of  all  com 
parison.  All  you  need  is  the  right  foundation.  We  , can 
supply  them  and  at  prices  you  can  well  afford. 

THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABBITR1ES,  Theo.  S.  Moort, Stockton,  N.J. 


All  prominent  Species 
naDDIIS  Exhibition  and  Breed 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Rab¬ 
bits  50c.  Department  A.  JOSEPH  BLANK 
428  Highland  A«e.,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  V. 


FLEMISH  C3rl ANTS 

Pedigreed.  Black  or  steel.  Two  to  sixteen  pounds. 

H.  SCHAAE,  Central  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y  . 

FLEMISH  SIAHTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEH  EYCK,  Somerville.  N.J 

'•MiiiniiiiinuiimiiiMmiiiuiiiiiiiiHiiiiitiiiiiiMuiiiinntiiiitiiiiiitiHimiHHmi»««"H"",,,M,n,","K, 
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Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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Raise  vour  egg  yield  the 
year  'round  with 

HATCHING  EGGS  & 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

from  our  consistent  Official 
Contest  Winners 

Order  Early— NOW 

Valuable*  informative,  cata¬ 
log  “The  Story  of  the  oOO- 
EggHen"  gives  remarkable  egg 
records  of  our  WORLD  S  CHAMPION 
LAYERS  since  1912.  Price  10c* 
deducted  from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


They  do  Lay! 

—almost  on  a  non-stop 
basis.  Figures  below  are 
EGGS  PER  YEAR  Offic¬ 
ial  Records.  A  partial 
list  of  our 

CHAMPIONS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
306-Egg  Keystone  Maid 
304- Eg*  Lady  Victory 
287- Egg  Lady  Snow 
WH.  WYANDOTTES 
294-Egg  Liberty  Belle 
S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
254-Egg  Red  Rose 

Most 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


Pure  Bred  Baby  Chicks 

Our  thirty  yenrB  of  hatching  and  shipping  pure  bred 
baby  chicks  ought  to  convince  vou  of  our  squnre 
business  methods  as  well  as  to  the  high  standard  of  our 
stock.  All  chicks  are  strictly  high  in  Quality  and  are 
sure  to  please.  Safe  arrival  and  Full  count  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  FREE 

Immediate  April  Deliveries—  1  7,5IM»  Chirks  Weekly 
SPECIAL  ItEIHTF.I)  I'ltICKH  ON  Al.L  CHICKS 

8.  0.  WHITE  I.F.dllOltNS . #18.00  #10.00  $5  25 

RAKItKi)  IIOCKS .  18.00  10.00  S.7S 

KIIOHE  ISLAM)  HKDS .  18.00  10.00  .1,7:. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  20.00  10.50  0.00 

All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed 

THE  PINK  TREE  HATCHERY 

JOS.  D.  Wilson  Stock  ton,  N.  .1. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds 

X  am  booking  orders  for  April  and  May.  15  years 
shipper  of  day-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  chicks  shipped  Parcel  X’ost  prepaid. 
Hatch  every  week.  Write  lor  prices  and  Iree  circular. 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Reds — Barred  and  White  Rocks — Anconas — Brown 
and  White  Leghorns — White  Wyandottes,  Orders 
from  25  up  to  several  thousand  filled  in  1  shipment. 
My  hatching  experience  goes  back  more  than  30  years. 
Only  plump  full-sized  sturdy  chicks  sent  out. 
The  kind  I  know  will  live. 

You  must  Be  Satisfied 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  W.  H.  Allen,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Hose  Comb 
K.  1.  Reds.  Sheppard  strain  Anco¬ 
nas.  .Way  and  Juno  delivery.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Order  now.  Shore  Poultry  Firm,  lath  Aye.,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING,  *8  per  100;  singlo 
setting,  SI. 80.  Imperial  Pekin  duck  eggs,  20cts. 
each.  Two  Mammoth  Toulouse  ganders,  8f>8  each. 
JULIA  RHODES,  Rhinebeck,  N.Yi 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

Since  Winning  Storrs  Contes! 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  recognized  as  superior 
layers.  They  have  repeatodlv  demonstrated  this  at 
both  Storrs  and  Vineland.  Every  chick  or  egg  sold 
is  bred  and  produced  on  our  own  farm  from  select¬ 
ed  flocks.  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  for  sale. 
FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


White  Rock-Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

Fish  el  and  Park  strain.  S'2‘2  per  100.  Eggs,  per  15; 

$10  per  100.  White  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Flahktll,  N.  Y. 


The  New  S.  C.  Red  Leghorn  is  Here 

Descriptive  circular.  Stamp. 

CHRISTIANSEN  .  Elmtt,  New  York 


For  Sale— White  HollandTurkeyEggs  ?,*?  Sn“Msv? 

larger  amount  write  to  A .  T.  REH1IEYEK,  8h rew.hury,  Pm. 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Mrs.  NILES  GROVER,  Smith  New  Berlin,  I  T. 


IB  a  r  red  Roclis 

Bred  to  lay.  Notice  our  Pen  No,  2,  Storrs  Contest. 
Eggs,  chicks,  cockerels.  Cornell  certified  stock. 
Circular.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


Pencilled  Indian  Runner  Ducks  kW!Io« 

stock  direct.  #2  for  10.  MmoPIIERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  J. 


TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

mammoth  pekin  ducklings 

Attractive  Prices.  BEAUANOOT  BUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbar.L.  I..N.Y. 


f'l/'IT'iri  S.  C.  R.I.  Rmds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  S.C.  White  and 
flvIfN  Brown  Leg.  Anconas  and  Black  Minorca*. 
JAJVi  VI  l— I  $5  per  100;  $15  per  360-egg  ease.  Best  strains. 

■  *>.  W.  doodling,  Richfield,  l*u. 


Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

May  eggs,  $15  per  100.  Choice,  large  2-yivold 
breeders,  not  certified,  mated  to  certified  cockerels; 
chicks,  *25  per  100;  eggs.  »10  per  100.  All  stock 
on  free  range  and  farm  grown. 

E,  E.  UPSON  -  Dundee,  New  York 


How  to  Sprout  Oats 

On  page  451  M.  It.  asks  the  best  way 
to  sprout  oats,  and  on  the  same  page  is 
aptly  answered  by  M.  B.  D.  Here  is  a 
method  of  sprouting  oats  that  was  passed 
on  to  me  by  a  fellow  poultryman,  and  I 
am  giving  it  to  you  to  sort  of  even  up 
our  accounts. 

To  try  this  method  out  get  about  four 
empty  lard  tubs  from  your  local  mer¬ 
chant:.  and  bore  a  %-in.  hole  in  each  one 
of  them  on  the  side,  as  near  the  bottom 
as  you  can.  It  may  be  necessary  to  cut 
the  hoop  a  little  to  get  to  the  bottom. 
Then  fill  one  of  the  tubs  about  half  full 
of  oats,  cover  well  with  water — warm  or 
cold,  depending  on  the  season — and  let  it 
soak  just  four  hours.  When  you  drain 
the  water  off  place  a  burlap  bag  soaked 
with  warm  water  over  the  oats,  if  the 
weather  is  cold,  and  leave  until  the  oats 
develop  heat,  which  will  be  inside  of  36 
hours  under  normal  conditions.  When 
I  he  oats  have  warmed  up  they  should  he 
dumped  into  another  tub,  flushed  well 
with  water  and  left,  so  they  will  drain  off 
quickly.  Follow  this  method  out  every 
morning,  seeing  that  you  use  plenty  of 
water,  and  being  very  careful  not  to  let 
the  oats  get  too  hot.  Follow  up  with 
soaking  more  oats  as  you  need  them  and 
^•ou  will  always  have  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  green  feed  for  your  chicks  and  old 
stock. 

This  system  is  very  simple,  and  it  does 
away  with  the  lamp-heated  sprouter  and 
all  such  trails.  By  using  these  tubs  and 
a  half-barrel  to  soak  the  oats  in  many 
breeders  supply  thousands  <>f  hens  daily 
with  very  little  trouble. 

Remember,  in  Winter  use  warm  water 
and  set  your  tubs  in  the  cellar  or  other 
warm  place.  In  Summer  set  your  tubs 
in  the  shade  out  of  doors  some  place,  and 
water  twice  a  day  regularly  with  clean, 
cold  water.  Also  use  no  bags  to  cover 
the  oats  in  Summer,  as  the  trouble  then 
is  to  keep  heat  down.  Should  mold  de¬ 
velop.  use  more  cold  water.  Rinse  the 
oats  off  well  twice  a  day,  and  keep  them 
broken  apart.  The  very  best  chickens 
we  have  ever  raised  were  fed  on  oats 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  we  have 
never  had  a  sick  chick  on  account  of 
moldy  sprouted  oats.  All  you  need  is 
plenty  of  water,  good  drainage,  and  a  few 
good,  clean  tubs.  Remember  that  cleanli¬ 
ness  keeps  down  mold,  and  that  a  good 
sunning  will  make  your  tubs  sweet  after 
using.  The  sprouts  made  in  this  way  are 
not  th(>  green  kind.  T  might  add.  but  the 
tender,  crisp,  white  kind  that  the  birds 
Lke  best  of  all,  and.  incidentally,  gets 
the  most  nutriment,  from. 

New  York.  Charles  it.  weidner,  jr. 


Leg  Weakness 

T  have  130  chicks  three  weeks  old.  AH 
were  and  are  doing  fine  except  that  I 
notice  two  have  leg  weakness.  They  are 
brought  up  under  a  hover  and  now  they 
never  use  the  hover  but  sleep  around  if. 
The  room  is  light  and  airy,  the  feed  is 
a  prepared  mash  which  is  before  them 
always,  and  I  scatter  some  scratch  grains 
in  over  two  inches  of  straw  once  a  day. 
The  chicks  affeected  cannot  walk  on  their 
toes.  It’s  on  the  whole  feet  that  they 
creep  along.  Could  you  tell  me  the 
cause  of  the  ailment  and  also  the  cure, 
if  any?  M.  R. 

Quakertown,  Pa. 

Leg  weakness  will  develop  after  1\vo 
or  three  Weeks  in  chicks  that  are  kept 
indoors  and  upon  board  floors.  A  run 
should  be  arranged  so  that  the  chicks  can 
get  out  of  doors  onto  the  ground,  even 
if  that  ground  has  to  be  largely  mud. 
A  clean  grass  run  is,  of  course,  the  ideal 
place  for  little  chicks  but  clean  mud  is  far 
better  than  an  indoor  floor  to  which  they 
must  be  confined.  I  know  of  no  way 
to  prevent  leg  weakness  in  closely  con¬ 
fined  chicks.  m.  B.  D. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Baby  Chix 

Sold  out  to  May  1st.  Write  for  prices. 

Eight  -Weex  Pullets 

Prepared  to  begin  shipping  about  Apr.  15th. 
Prices  and  information  on  request. 

Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton, L.I., N.Y. 


Ttarrot:  laying  Leghorn  pullets,  *2. 50:  Yearlings,  $3.  Hatch 
ing  eggs,  *1—15;  $0—100.  EL  BRITON  FARM.  R  1,  Hudson.  N.  T. 


SC.  ltliu-k  Minorca*.  Eggs ,  *8  per  100.  Cockerels,  $4 
•each.  G.  C.  MILLER,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  BUCK  MINORCA  COCKERELS 

Eggs,  15  for  $$;  100  for  $10.  Unhatched  replace 
half  price,  llurry  G.  Krom,  St.  Ifemy,  Ulster  Ca.tK.Y. 


S.  C.  Mottled  Ancona3(^:L;#i^^;;!^;,hT^^ 

$1.80—15;  *6-100.  GEO.  K.  IIOWIMSII,  Espornncc,  N.  V. 


TURKEYEGGS 


From  our  fa  in  o 
M.  Itrunze  and  A 
rugnuset  t.  St  in 
Largest  and  hardiest  breeds  known.  !R5  for  G;  ! 
for  12,  sent  prepaid.  Instructions  how  to  raise  ! 
of  all  flocks  put  off  sent  free  with  each  order, 
orders  filled  promptly.  Strictly  fresh  eggs. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  OX 


VIBERT’S  Strain  Reds 

Rose  and  Single  Comb.  Eggs.  *2.50  per  16:  *10  per  100. 

I>.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rocks 

1).  EVERETT  JONES 


Park’ s  brcd-to-lfiy 
strain.  Kirgs,  $2.  .Vo 
per  15  ,  $10  per  100. 
IlillMlnlc,  Y  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Selected  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hens 

on  free  range;  mated  to  cockerels  bred  from  Cor¬ 
nell  certified  stock.  YV  M.  H.  H  K  It  K  I  N  G, 
Box  63.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Production*  PULLETS 

Early  Birds  Lay  AVlien  Eggs  are  High 

_  Vigorous  Stock— 10  to  12  weeks  old. 

GREENE  ACRES  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Same  Stock -but 
Better  Resultsi 


m 


;\  vv 


There  are  two  ways  to  get  more  from  your  live 
stock.  One  is  to  increase  the  NUMBER  of  animals. 
hW"  The  ot^er — the  better  way — is  to  make  each  animal 

YOU  NOW  OWN  do  better.  The  latter  is  the  safer, 
the  more  profitable  method.  It  is  “intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion"  applied  to  live  stock. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

is  compounded  for  one  purpose — to  make  poor  stock  good — 
to  make  good  stock  better.  And  for  nearly  fifty  years 
“Pratts,"  America’s  original  stock  tonic  and  conditioner,  has 
been  doing  this  work — doing  it  WELL, 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  is  a  real  builder  and  preserver  of 
health  and  strength.  It  helps  to  put  live  stock  in  such  perfect 
physical  condition  that  best  results  are  SURE  to  follow. 

FOR— G  reater  strength  and  endurance  fiom  your 
work  animals — 

Increased  flow  of  milk  from  your  cows — 

Healthy,  vigorous  young  from  your  breed¬ 
ing  stock — 

Rapid  and  healthy  growth  from  youi  young 
stock — 

USE  PRATTS  ANIMAL  REGULATOR 
Our  Money-Back  Guarantee  protects  you 

Pratts  Dip  and  Disinfectant 


is  a  big  help,  too.  By  killing  disease  germs  and  skin  p: 
and  by  keeping  stables  and  pens  in  sanitary  condition, 
tects  the  health  and  promotes  the  comfort  of  live  stock, 
means  but  one  thing — better  results — bigger 
profits. 

“  Your  Money  Back  If  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied ” 


irasites, 
it  pro- 
That 


See  the  Pratt  dealer  near  you — at 
once.  Insist  upon  getting  "Pratts.” 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 


Makers  of  Pratts  Poultry  'Regulator,  Cow 
Tonic ,  ‘Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  Food,  Stock 
and  Poultry  Remedies . 


Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Toronto 


AD-54 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Off 


Kerr’s  Guaranteed  Baby  Chicks 

IjIVE  GrFlOW  LAY  PAY 

KERR’S  Chicks  for  1921  are  of  the  same  high  quality  that  have  given  such  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  to  thousands  of  poultrymen  in  past  years. 

COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS  and  buy  your  chicks  from  the  LARGEST  EASTERN 
PRODUCER.  We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Deal  with  KERR  lhe  established  producer 
and  be  safe. 

KERR’S  breeding  flocks  have  the  benefit  of  free  farm  range.  They  are  selected  from 
pure-bred  flocks  of  breeders.  This  means  big,  healthy,  husky  chicks  that  grow  and  pay. 
KERR’S  Chicks  are  the  finest  moderate  priced  chicks  in  America. 

THOUSANDS  READY  EVERY  TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY 

Black  Leghorns  i  $20.00  per  I  OO  $10.00  per  50  $5.  SO  per  25 

Barred  Rocks  A 

White  Rocks  / 

Buff  Rocks  v  $25.00  per  lOO  $12.50  p:r  50  $7.00  per  25 

R.  I.  Reds  l 

White  Wyandottes  J 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Buy  now  while  the  season  and  price  is  both  right 
IVrite  for  illustrated  circular 


THE  KERR  CHICKERIES.Inc. 

Box  O  Box  O 

French  town,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 


STOCKTON  HATCHERY’S  ££££  BABY  CHICKS 

APRIL  5th,  6th,  12th,  13th,  19th,  20th  Deliveries  at  Special  Prices 

If  you  want  purebred,  hearty  chink-*  that  will  develop  rapidly  ;  if  vou  want  early  broilers;  if  you  want 
choice  Fall  pullets  that  will  develop  into  early  heavy  layers,  now  is  the  time  to  hnv  Stockton  Hatchery  chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 1).  W.  Young  and  Barron  strains . 

BARRED  ROCKS— Thompson’s  Matings . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Thompkins  Strains . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Dustfn  &  Fishel . 

ANCONAS— (Shepherd’s)  BL.  M1NORCAS .  "  "  " 

TERMS— rash  with  order  for  prompt  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery 
shipped  prepaid.  Write  for  special  pi  ices  1060  or  more. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Emmert  R.  Wilson,  Prop., 


Per  100 

Per  50 

Ter  25 

$19.00 

*10.00 

$5.50 

21.00 

11.00 

6  00 

21.00 

11.00 

6.00 

24.00 

12.00 

6.50 

29.00 

15.00 

8.00 

guaranteed.  All  chicks 

STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

from  mature  healthy  breeders,  picked  by  the  trap-nest 
for  heavy  laying.  Strain  improved  yearly  by  addition  of 
IVdigreed  Cornell  Cockerels  and  certified  hens.  Our  pen 
at  Fnrmingdale  contest  show  the  blood  that  is  in  them, 
and  the  breeding  back  of  them.  April  prices,  ftvti  per  loo. 
Mrv.*1M  per  100.  SC  II  T.Kl.N’S  Itl.IT.  KlltltOV 
POULTRY  FAKM,  Center  Moriches,  \evv  York 


Black  Jersey  Giant  Eg'g's  Hatching 

My  egg  production  far  exceeded  uiy  expectation,  there¬ 
fore  I  am  in  a  position  to  book  more  orders  for  months 
of  April  and  May,  $*i  for  16  eggs.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
deposit  with  your  order.  No  stock  to  offer. 

E.  M.  ROCKEFELLER,  Germantown.  N.  Y. 


THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Little  Britain,  N.  Y.,  can  furnish  during 

April,  May  and  June 

approximately  1 50  chix  per  week  from  a  special 
pen  of  high-producing  s.  0.  W.  Leghorn  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  CERTIFIED  COCKERELS. 
Price,  S25  per  hundred. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert's  231  to  289-egg  strain  Kggs.  SIO  per  100. 
Unhatched  eggs  duplicated  at  half  price.  Baby 
chicks,  $30  per  IrtO.  Discount  on  large  quantities. 
ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Craryville,  N.  Y- 


S.  C.  BrownLeghorns 

— #8.75;  50— *5:  100-  *8.  prepaid.  Miss  V.  FULTON,  Gallipglis,  0. 
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lht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


EUREKA 

Colony  Brooder 

Use  it  30  days  at  our  expense.  You 
take  no  risk.  Burns  coal  or  natural 
Easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  booklet 
and  prices. 

JAMES  R.  W0THERSP00N 

Inc. 

Box  244,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 

(Agent*  wanted.) 


gas. 


Ononehandthefme 
ZjMT-SZfin  clean  odor  and  ap- 
JT»  nourishing 
digestible  qualities 
A of  unadulterated  beef 
and  bone  butchers’  trim¬ 
mings  ;  on  the  other, '  ‘any  old  thing’  • 
which  does  for  other  brands- 

KWAIITT  HEAT  SCRAP 

For  More  Eggs  at  Less  Expense 

A  postal  will  bringsamples  and  prices 

MAIJRER  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  365E  Newark,  N.  J. 


our  Hens  decide 


They  choose 
MAURER’S 


every 

time 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 

My  Rocks  won  this  season  on  41  entries  16  first,  12  second 
6  third,  5  fourth  and  1  fifth  prizes.  Baby  C'hix,  April 
delivery,  40c  and  80c  each.  Eggs  $3  and  $7.50  per  15 
postpaid.  H  N  CONNER,  Stockton.  N.  J. 

OHICKS-B  ARRED  ROCKS 

direct  from  Parks  pedigreed  lines  and  large  dark  S. 
C.  Hods,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Some  trap  nested 
High  egg-record  males  used.  Postage  paid.  Chicks. 
”  ~  “  100%  ljve  guaranteed.  Eggs,  15<:  each. 


DISQUE  POULTRY  FARM 


So.  Oil  City.  Pa. 


April  Prices  on  Baby  Chix 

Oh  ix  from  Cornell  Certified  Stock,  30cts  each.  Eggs. 
TOcts  each.  From  good  stock,  not  certified,  IBcIs 
each.  Eggs,  Belt  each.  Reduction  on  large  orders 
100$.  Delivery  90%  Fertility. 

ROOT  BROS.  POULTRY  FARM  Ot»go,  New  York 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  sale  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  P  A  R  A  I)  IS  16 
POULTRY  FARM,  IlOX  15,  Paradise,  Peuna. 

White  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Hens  mated  to  Cockerels.  H< althy.  range  bred.  Big 
flock  records.  Toulouse  Ganders  and  Eggs,  Turkey  Toms. 

J.  E.  MURRAY  -  Moriches,  New  York 

HATCHING  HIGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  S10 
per  100,  any  number.  Quality  the  host. 

ARTHUR  I,  POOR  .  Antrim,  N.  H. 

UI7  H  f  TDV  ,iml  Hatching  Eggs  from  our  quick 
lllj/% fj  A  J1  I  maturing,  high  laying  S.  C.  W.  Leg 
horns,  raised  on  unrestricted  range. 
f1  n  li1  V  C  Value.  Dependability.  Booklet  free. 

U  1  U  A  G  Poultry  Plant,  LAUREL  LOCKS  KARIMS 
_ _ _  ,  Pottttown.  Pa. 


EVERLAY 


« 


Brown 
Leghorns 

World  Record  Layers  American  Eg#  Con¬ 
test.  Leading:  winners.  New  York,  Chicago. 

Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock — 

Eggs— Chicks.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM.  Box  28.  Portland.  Indiana 

S.C.  While  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

S8  per  100.  Also  a  few  breeding  cockerels,  S4  each. 

C,  15,  NEAL _ - _ 101)1,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ohci1ckKsEl?|pB2ny 

R.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  UNDERHILL  EARNS,  Kort  Ann,  N.  V 

Cheep!  Cheep!  Cheep!” 

“  We  ll  pay  big  intereston  money  invested,”  say  the 

Acme  Quality  Chicks  te1  m.wA" *R  77%^ 

BABY  CHIXS 

at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Barred  Rocks,  II.  1.  Reds.  White, 
Brown  Leghorns.  Write  for  pamphlet— Free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  M.  SANKEt,  Prop.  MoAll,t,rvillc,  Pa. 

Stone’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Rifled1 

Height  of  perfection  in  size,  vigor  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Won  highest  Leghorn  pen  record  in  Cornell 
Advanced  Registry  Test  of  1920.  Hatching  Eggs  and 
Baby  Chicks.  Circular.  ELMER  R.  STONE.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

Silver  Campine  Eggs  K 

Strain.  $2  for  15.  MaoPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  J. 


’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  abso¬ 
lutely  rainproof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swing¬ 
ing  window.  Made  In  all  sizes.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts.  E.  C. 
YOUNG  CO.,  16  Depot  Street.  Randolph,  Mass. 

Worlds  Laying  Records 

313,  323  and  325  Eggs  in  year 
PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers 
Bred  for  eggs  since  1889. 
Sixteen  page  Circular  Free,  j 
Large  general  Catalog  25c. 

_ J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA 

S.C.W.  Leghorns  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Single  birds,  pairs,  trios,  or  pens.  Hatching  Eggs  $1  6  per 
100.  Perhaps  you  saw  our  exhibit  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  show  !  Book  your  order  early.  Mayroyd  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  C.  H.  TONKING,  0wn«r.  Dept.1,  New  Dorp 
Haights,  Staton  Island 

BUCK’S  33  ARRED  ROCKS 

Largest  winners  in  Rock  family  at  Vineland  Inter¬ 
national  laying  and  breeding  icontest.  Hatching 
eggs  from  selected  old  liens,  mated  to  Vineland 
cockerels,  »4  per  15;  *20  per  199.  From  fully  ma¬ 
tured  pullets,  S3  per  15:  $15,  100.  Nothing  sold 
but  what  I  raise  on  my  own  place.  NO  BABY  CHICKS, 
GARRET  W.  BUCK  -  COLTS  NECK,  N.  J. 


£ 


PROPERLY  HATCHED,  MATURE  EARLY,  LAY  HEAVILY 

Gibson  Chicks  are  sturdy  little  fellows  from  farm  range  stock  bred 
twenty  years  for  high  laying  and  they  do  lay  ‘My  pullets  out- 
la.ved  the  same  number  at  the  laying  contest"  writes  an  old  cus¬ 
tomer  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK  Prices  moderate  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write  for  it  NOW 

S.  C.  W  LEGHORNS  R  I  REDS.  B.  P  ROCKS 

G.  F  GIBSON.  Galen  Farms  Box  100  CLYDE,  N.  Y 


MONEY-MAKING  CHICKS 

Big,  vigorous,  rapid¬ 
growing  chicks  from 
selected  high  egg-pro¬ 
ducing  strains.  For  ear¬ 
ly  market  or  quick  laying 
Greater  profits  and  earlier 
returns.  Free  from  disease 
and  vermin.  Leghorns.  Rocks. 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
Minorcos,  Orpingtons,  etc. 
16c  and  up.  Safe  arrival  by 
parcel  post  guaranteed.  Ship¬ 
ped  from  4(1  hatcheries.  One 
of  them  near  you.  Big  illus¬ 
trated  baby  chick  circular 
sent  free, 

CONTINENTAL  HATCHERIES 

H«Ad  Office,  104  W.  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

300,000  CHICKS  FOR  1921 

The  best,  healthiest,  and  most  vigorous  chicks  ob¬ 
tainable,  hatched  in  one  of  the  finest,  best  equipp¬ 
ed,  and  most  sanitary  hatchery  in  the  State.  Key¬ 
stone  chicks  are  famous  for  their  EAST  TO  RAISE  AND 
QUICK  TO  GROW  qualities.  They  are  BRED  RIGHT- 
HATCHED  RIGHT-SHIPPED  RIGHT  By  prepaid  parcel 
post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  O.  White  and  S. 

Brown  Leghorns,  14cts  each.  Barred  Rocks  1  Gets 
each.  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  lBcts.  Mixed  Broilers, 
12cts  each.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Our 
chicks  pleased  thousands  of  others  during  the  hast 
eleven  years  and  they  will  please  you.  Fine  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  sent  to  any  address  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FALK’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 
STELTON,  N.  J. 

Have  hatching  eggs  to  sell  from  tlieir  2  year  old 
trapne.sted  white  Leghorns.  Bell  Breeze 
Strain  at 

S12  per  100  to  April  15th 
$10  per  100  alter  April  15th 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  World’s  Largest  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Delivered  at  your  door, 
anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post 
charges. 

Three  Million  for  1921 

Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Smith’s  Standard  Buff  Leghorn*  Black  Minovnas 
< Copunohted >  White  Leghorns  Anconas 

Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Orpingtons 
Buff  Leghorns  Assorted 
Write  nearest  address  today  for  catalog— fret. 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dept.  59,  1959  W.  74th  Street 

Boston.  Mass.,  Dept.  59.  154  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Dept.  59.  8.1.1  Locust  Street 

Chicago.  III..  Dept.  59.  427  So. Dearborn  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dept.  59,  816  Pine  Street 


MATTITUGK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

BABY  CHICKS 

Fiom  selected  stock.  Trap-nested  past  5  years. 
Males  bred  from  imported  Barron  stock  with 
records  of  870-282.  $25  per  100  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  week  of  May  9th.  $20  per  ICO  thereafter.  Send 
for  list  of  matings  and  prices. 

A.  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  New  York 


n  I  n  IT  FREE  RANGE 

D  A  D  Y  S.  c.  White  Leghorns 

*  Unko  PLJoIrr,  Ties  II _ _  Tl..- 

CHICKS 


POULTRY  RAISERS 

We  have  spent  ten  years  in  developing  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  plants  in  New  England.  Our  Incu 
bator capacity  is  33.(109  eggs.  We  ran  our  plant  at 
109$  capacity  during  wartime  conditions  and  now 
have  a  full  stock  of  selected  breeding  birds  tested 
by  Storrs  college  from  which  to  produce  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  We  can  supply  you  with  healthy, 
vigorous  chicks,  hatched  under  ideal  conditions. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular  and  [trices;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  It.  I.  Reds. 

A.  B.  HALL  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Baby  Chicks,  Parcel  Post,  Pre¬ 
paid,  $23  per  100.  Hatching 
Eggs,  $12  per  100.  Custom 
Hatching,  3c  per  egg.  Circu¬ 
lar  Free.  Phone ,  Pfafnsboro  628 
BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

U.  II.  UIIAMil.Elt.  Prop.  Monmouth  -let.,  N.  *1. 

The  Homestead  Farm 

Little  Britain,  N.  Y.,  offers  for  immediate  tale 

25  S.  C.  W.  L  E  G  H  O  R  N  CBRn™ 
PRICE 


Cockerki 

$5  EACH 


Brookside  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W,  Leghorns,  only  Barron  and  Ktrlan- 
tine  strain.  3.009  chicks  every  week.  Chick 
booklet  free  with  every  order.  Get  my  low 
prices  before  buy ing elsewhere.  I  guarantee 
safe  delivery  and  pay  parcel  post  charges. 
Circular  free.  Itrookside  Poultry  Farm, 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


ALL  HATCHES  are  HOOKED  FULL  on 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 

BaloyCHIO 


until  after  May  15th.  Prices  then,  May,  S20;  June, 
S18  per  100.  Order  now  Attractive  illustrated 

circular  by  request.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 

Delivered  to  your  door  by  prepaid  parcel 
post.  Good  service,  high  quality  and  moderate 
prices.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

U 'rite  for  circular 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

St.art  right  this  season  with  my  famous  Black  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks.  Don’t  order  auv  kind  of  chick  until 
you  get  my  free  circular  and  prices  Write  today. 
A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  R,  Pittstown.  N.  J. 


CRYSTAL  POULTRY  FARMS-High  Quality,  Low  Prices 

D  ADV  Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  heavy 
nun  I  laying,  liardv,  bred-to-lay  strains.  Prize  win- 
------  ners  at  1920 Ohio  and  New  York  State  Fairs.  39 

Pllll  most  profitable  breeds.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
V  H  I A  teed.  Prices,  $18  per  100  and  up.  Circular  free. 
Crystal  Poultry  Farms,  Shepard  Strong,  7902  Franklin  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  and  cockerels  of  high  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  $9  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks,  $23  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland,  New  York 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  inoculated 
nndfree  from  lice,  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means  great  vigor. 
Barron  strain.  All  malesheading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Eggs  forhatchingnow  ready  in  any  quantity.  8h%  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking’orders’for  baby  chicks.  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
a  chance.  10,000  baby  chicks  a  week.  Order  well  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  this  Spring.  Mv  new  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”  free  with  all  $10.00 
orders.  Circulars  free  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 

HATCHINGEGGS 

Light  Brahmas.  Blue  Ribbon  and  Utility  Stock, 
$2  to  82.50  per  15. 

W.  AURN11AMMER,  Smith’s  Mills,  N.;j. 

BarronS.  C.W.  Leghorn  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  heavy  producing  hens  sired  by  high  pedigreed 
Icockerels-  810  per  100.  Chicks  for  May  29th. 

G.  H.  YVRAIGHT,  West  M  illington,  Conn. 

U  A  Tf"  H I  hlfi  P/7/7C  S.  C.  White  Leghorn. •Cornell 
HHILniliU  CUUJ  certified  mules.  *!<>  per 
hundred.  KK9TMOIITII  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Valley  Cottage,  N.Y. 

OUK  PRICES  Ml  THIS  YEAlt.  Day-old  chicks,  $1 7.50  per 
100.  Hatching  eggs,  setting, $2. GO;  per  100,  $8  50.  Eg¬ 
lantine  and  Lincoln  200  egg  strain  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

NEWMAN’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Walden.  N.  Y. 


April  9,  1921 

Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  Hie  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  anil  shippers  of 
Single.  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  F.astern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago,  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  60.000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103.600  eggs,  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction;  We  have 
never,  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  In  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all-round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  that  our  birds  will  average 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  real  sensible 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain.  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80- 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  ns  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  In  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“Ask  the  man  who  owns  ’em** 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  lOO 
Our  Grade  It .  25.00  per  lOO 

Hatching  eggs  about  1$  price.  Cheaper  in  thousand  lots 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don't 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mast. 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  {ill  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock  —  assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity  —  4,000  weekly  — 90$  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  TOO 

In  Lots  of 

Rrdvrlinn 

On 

$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 

400  or  over 

15% 

25% 

May  10-28 
June  Chicks 

Order  now — If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder  —  you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your  order 
for  1922. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks  de¬ 
livered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No  open¬ 
ing  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

V„„  Not  how  mjny  chicks  for  a  dollar  «... 

You  want  But  chick,  worth  a  dollar  foradollar  That  SOUrMoll° 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L. I. N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  REGISTERED 
HEN  HAS  ARRIVED 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  OFFICIALLY  CERTI¬ 
FIED  and  REGISTERED  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 

These  are  business  hens.  They  are  heavy  producer* 
of  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Our  breeders  are  offici¬ 
ally  registered  and  certified  as  meeting  the  top  notch 
of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and 
above  all,  for  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  These  are  the  great  layers  that  commer¬ 
cial  poultrymen  have  needed  and  are  buying. 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE. 
INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION  by 
introducing  our  line  of  great  males.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plants. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  W  Sodus,  N.Y. 


'diiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini^ 

I  THE  SPRING  BROOK  1 
|  ‘  POULTRY  FARM  | 

wil!  be  known  hereafter  as  the  ~ 

|  Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm  | 

“  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business  of  the  — 

—  past  year,  have  increased  incubator  capacity  ZC 

_  10,000  eggs.  also  have  located  nearer  shipping  “ 

“  facilities.  Fortyjper  cent,  of  my  output  of  day-  — 
“  old  chicks  have  been  booked  for  the  coining  — 
ZZ  season.  A  good  share  of  these  chicks  have  been  “ 
“  sold  to  customers  of  last  year.  In  many  instances  — 

—  where  I  sold  one  hundred  or  more  chicks,  custo-  _ 

—  mors  have  increased  orders  to  one  thousand.  ™ 
”  This  speaks  fur  itself.  Am  booking  orders  now,  — 

—  for  chicks  and  batching  eggs.  Send  for  circular.  _ 

=  ROY  S.  RIDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.  = 
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PITTSFIELD 

PURE-BRED  DAY-OLD-CHICKS 

11th  Annual  Price  Reduction 

Tell  us  how  many  chicks  you  want,  what 
breed,  and  when  you  want  them,  when 
you  write  for  prices.  We  also  reserve 
chicks  if  desired. 

FIVE  GREAT  UTILITY  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Do  not  delay  writing  for  our  catalog  and 
reduced  prices.  No  money  is  required 
with  your  order.  Safe  delivery  is  assured. 
Write  today  to  the 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street  Holliston,  Mass. 


Nonpareil  Strain  Barred  Koeka.  $1.50  per  15.  By 
mail.  Post  paid.  J.  F.  Cauls,  R.  I).  1,  Bkockpokt,  N.Y. 


S.C.  Ancona  Hatching  Eggs !X$c h er8 t5e?wm“ 

ners.  Stock  lor  sale.  M.  h.  UaGE  A  SON,  Sll»«r  Creek,  M.Y. 


Progressive  Light  Brahma 

from'prize  stock.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale;  $3.50  for  15. 
Stock  for  sale  Sept.  1.  HENRI  A.  HEDGES,  tlreenport,  I..  I.,  M.Y. 


White  Orpington  and  Leghorn  White  (/rp*  ngt  o*™ 

took  10  ribbons  on  10  entrifls  at  NowJersev  championship 
show,  Dec.,  1920.  WM.  II.  IF.INDT,  K.  K.  1>.  2,  Maiuwan,  IS.  J 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SOME  BRIGHT  SPOTS  IX  THE  TRUCKING 

SITUATION  —  PRICES  steady  AND 
VARIOUS  PRODUCTS  SEEKING  WEEK 

A  few  shining  points  appear  in  the 
somewhat  murky  sky  that  overhangs 
truck  farming  interests.  Some  of  the 
early  stuff  from  the  South  is  bringing 
satisfactory  prices;  not  war  prices  by 
any  means,  but  what  the  shippers  con¬ 
sider  fairly  good  these  days,  .as  the  yield 
is  generally  large  in  sections  not  affected 
by  too  much  rain  or  by  late  frosts. 

FRITT  IN  FAIR  DEMAND 

The  statement  applies  to  crops  of  small 
bulk  and  high  value,  like  berries,  on  which 
the  new  freight  rates  do  not  take  such  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  proceeds.  Louisiana 
strawberries  are  selling  around  25e.  pint 
basis,  in  Northern  markets.  Strawber¬ 
ries  have  done  well  in  the  markets  for 
many  years  past.  Some  sections  show 
heavily  increased  acreage,  sometimes  one- 
half  larger  than  last  year,  but  on  the 
average  not  over  20  per  cent  increase, 
and  probably  there  will  be  no  great  over- 
supply  if  buying  power  continues  fairly 
near  the  usual  volume. 

Apples  are  clearing  out  quite  well.  Few 
growers  or  dealers  have  made  any  money 
out  of  them.  Some  have  lost,  but  apples 
seem  to  have  come  nearer  than  most  crops 
to  paying  the  producer  something  for  his 
labor.  Northwestern  boxed  apples  sve 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago.  at  $3  to 
$4.50  for  best  grades.  Some  city  mar¬ 
kets  quote  barreled  apples  above  $0.  but 
these  are  from  cold  storage.  Common 
storage  stock  lias  been  sold  out  mostly  by 
ibis  time. 

THE  GLUT  OF  VEGETAB1.ES 

Fruits  as  a  class  sell  better  than  vege¬ 
tables.  In  some  localities  onions  are  be¬ 
ing  given  away  or  dumped,  while  cabbage 
and  potatoes  are  sold  very  low  or  fed 
Out.  but  in  most  localities  the  best  pota¬ 
toes  are  worth  marketing. 

The  great  supply,  as  usual,  is  in  the 
six  States  along  the  northern  and  eastern 
border  from  Maine  to  Minnesota.  These 
produce  eons'd-rably  more  than  half  the 
surplus  available  for  marketing.  .lust 
south  of  these  are  the  main  consuming 
States,  from  Massachusetts.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  west  to  Iowa,  and 
their  requirements,  in  addition  to  their 
production,  are  about  equal  .to  the  avail¬ 
able  surplus  of  the  northern  States  men¬ 
tioned.  In  a  general  way  the  northern 
tier  of  States  with  their  somewhat  lower 
priced  lands  and  climate  favorable  for 
root  crops  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
raise  potatoes  and  to  ship  them  South, 
receiving  in  return  a  large  part  of  their 
supply  of  jind  of  various  other  crops 

not  suitable  for  their  climate. 

POTATOES  DULL  BUT  FIRM 

Western  country  potato  markets  have 
been  picking  up  a  little.  Prices  are  higher 
in  Colorado  and  Idaho  than  in  Maine, 
and  the  Chicago  potato  market  is  10  or 
15c  above  the  recent  low  points.  When 
the  price  goes  below  5(‘e  per  bushel  many 
farmers  will  not  both"!1  to  liaad'e  their 
potatoes.  Supplies  fall  away  and  prices 
soon  recover  for  awhile.  The  price  in 
most  sections  now  is  not  far  either  side  of 
50c  per  •bushel.  Shipments  are  barely 
equal  to  average  demand,  and  unless  a 
shortage  of  Southern  potatoes  prolongs 
the  demand  for  Northern  stock  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  all  the  old  potatoes 
will  find  a  market.  A  moderate  advance 
in  nrice  will  bring  out  heavy  shipments. 

The  recent  cold  wave  was  quite  gen¬ 
eral  and  caused  serious  damage  to  fruit 
and  early  truck  crops  in  many  sections. 
It  is  already  evident  that  we  are  not  to 
have  another  vear  <  f  such  vields  as  in 
1920.  G.  B.  F. 

Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  10  to  12c;  me¬ 
dium.  lb..  0  to  Sc;  lamb.  lb.  25  to  30c ; 
live  pigs,  each,  $4  to  $5;  small  dressed 
pi^s.  lb..  10c;  pork,  light,  lb..  15  to  10c; 
heavy,  lb.  12c;  veal,  prime,  lb..  17c; 
common,  lb..  15c;  sausage,  lb..  20  to  30c. 

J.iv»  poultry  Ducks,  lb.  35<- :  chick¬ 
ens.  lb.  40  to  45c:  fowls,  lb..  40  to  45c; 

> nv’-rys.  lb.  50c;  geese,  lb.,  40c;  guinea 
hens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  poultry  —  Ducks,  lb.  50c; 
(.Vi  t(.]Ce-i Hi,  ("()<•  ;  fowls,  lb.,  00c ;  tur- 
kevs.  lb..  75  to  80c;  geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
rabb’ts.  lb..  40c. 

Butter,  lb..  53  to  05c;  eggs.  25  to  40c; 
duck  eggs.  45  u,  (;(!<•;  lard,  lb.,  25c; 
Italian  cheese.  5 1  to  55c;  maple  syrup, 
gal  ,  $2.25  to  82.5'V. 

Beans,  drv.  lb.  5  t<>  7<- ;  qt.,  12  to  15c  • 
fioefs.  bu  .  40  to  70c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
25  to  35c;  pc  100  $3;  red.  per  doz,  00c; 
curly,  doz..  45c;  carrots,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
celery  hearts,  doz..  90c  to  $1  :  stalks,  per 
doz.  75c;  garlic,  lb.  20c;  horseradish 
roots,  per  bunch.  19c;  l«ttuce.  leaf,  per 
crate.  $1.40  r<>  $2.50;  onions,  per  bu..  45 
to  50c;  hothoi'-c.  per  doz..  40c;  p«'*sh*y, 
doz.  bunches.  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  popcorn,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  potatoes 
bu.,  50  to  00c;  rutabagas,  bu..  50  to  00c; 
sage.  Ui .  10c;  sauerkraut,  lb.,  5c;  Winter 
squash,  !1> .  4<- :  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches.  00c. 

Alf'ifa.  extra,  ton.  $34:  hav.  No.  1. 
$*>':  No.  2.  $19  to  $22:  No.  3.  $15  to 
$17:  Timothy.  $24;  straw,  rye,  $13; 
wheat.  $10;  oat.  $12. 


t  New 


ROCHESTER  LOCAL  WHOLESALE 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  13c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  18  to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  14 
to  15c:  heavy,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  20  to  22c:  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
16  to  18c:  mutton,  lb..  11  to  13c;  veal, 
ib..  18  to  20c. 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  lb..  30  to  38c; 
roosters.  30  to  32c ;  ducks.  30  to  35c ; 
geese,  20  to  25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c ; 
eggs.  28  to  30c. 

Apples,  per  bu.- — Kings,  $1  to  $125; 
Spys.  $1  to  $1.40;  Greenings,  75  to  90c; 
Baldwins.  SO  to  90c;  seconds.  75  to  85c. 

Beets,  bu  .  00  to  75c ;  cabbage,  ton, 
$0.50  to  $10;  per  doz.  heads.  30  to  40c; 
per  100  beads.  $2  50  to  $3.50;  carrots, 
bu..  55  to  75c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  SOc 
to  $1  :  lettuce,  curly,  per  doz..  50  to  60c; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c ; 
onions,  dry.  25  to  35c:  green,  doz.  bunches. 
20  to  25c:  potatoes,  <bu.,  45  to  50c;  par¬ 
snips.  65  to  75c;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches, 
$1  to  $1.25;  radishes,  hothouse,  doz. 
bunches.  30  to  35c;  spinach,  bu..  $1  50  to 
$1.75;  turnips,  bu..  50  to  05c;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches.  45  to  SOc;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  SOc. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium.  $3.75;  red  marrow.  $6;  white  mar¬ 
row.  $5;  red  kidney.  $7;  white  kidney. 
$8.50  to  $9;  pea,  $3;  yellow  eye.  $6: 
Imperial.  $7. 

Hides.  No.  1.  steers.  5c;  No.  2.  4c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1-  4c;  No.  2.  3c; 
bolls  and  stags,  lb..  3c:  horsehides.  each. 
$2  to  $9  50:  lambs,  each.  50c  to  $1  :  calf. 
No.  1.  9c;  calf.  No.  2.  7c;  fleece,  lb.  15 
to  18c:  wool,  unwashed,  medium.  15  to 
18c 

Wheat,  bu..  $1  50  to  $1  55;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  92  to  95c :  oats,  white,  4 8 14 
to  49c ;  rye,  $1  35  to  $1.40. 

BINGHAMTON  WHOLESALE  BRICES 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  lb.'.  35c;  chick¬ 
ens.  lb..  35c:  turkeys,  lb..  50c. 

Dressed  poultry— Fowls,  lb..  40c:  tur¬ 
keys,  lb..  60c:  ducks,  lb..  45c;  squabs, 
per  pair.  80c. 

Potatoes,  1m.  65  to  SOc;  lettuce,  per 
doz  60c  to  $1.50;  manic  sugar,  lb  25c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.  $1.25  to  $1.50:  beets, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25:  cabbage,  per  100  lbs , 
$1  to  $2;  carrots,  bu  .  75c:  tu'-"'!) bu.. 
75c:  parsnips,  lm..  $1.25  to  $1.50:  Win¬ 
ter  squash,  lb..  4  to  5c;  celery,  pev  doz, 
60c  to  $1  50;  apples,  bu..  75c  to  $1  95; 
buckwheat  flour,  per  100  lbs..  $4.25; 
hickorynuts.  1m. .  $3 

IT'di's  and  pelts — Cow  hides.  Ik..  4c; 
bn'l  liides.  3c;  calfskins,  each.  25c  to 
$1  50 ;  b<>rsehides,  each.  $2  50 ;  lamb  pelts, 
25  to  50c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Former  conditions  continue  in  the 
produce  trade.  Eggs  and  potatoes  are 
very  low.  and  nothing  is  up  to  counter¬ 
balance  them  Wheat  feeds  have  been 
put  down  sharply.  Dull  is  tin'  word  gen¬ 
erally.  First  appearance  of  asparagus. 

BUTTER - < '  1 1  F.F.SE —  EGGS 

Blitter,  steady  :  creamery.  44  to  50c; 
dairy.  42  to  45c;  crocks.  30  to  45c;  com¬ 
mon.  99  to  25c.  Gheesp.  steady:  flats. 
26  to  29c;  daisies.  26  to  30c;  longhorns. 
29  to  30c-.  Eggs,  overstock  ;  hennery.  29 
to  35c;  State  and  Western  candled,  27  to 
28c;  duck  eggs.  50  to  55c. 

POULTRY —  RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  dull  ;  turkeys.  57  to 
62c;  fowl.  35  to  40c;  capons.  50  to  60c; 
old  roosters,  26  to  29c;  ducks.  42  to  45c; 
geese.  9,2  to  35c.  Live  poultry.  lower; 
fowl.  35  to  38c;  chickens.  32  to  34c ;  old 
roosters.  24  to  25 <• :  ducks.  43  to  44c; 
geese.  9,4  to  35c.  Rabbits,  steady  ;  lacks, 
pair,  90c  to  $1  ;  cottontails,  25  to  45c. 

GRAPES— BERRIES 

Grapes,  slow :  California  Emperors, 
keg.  $7  to  $7.50.  Strawberries,  dull; 
Southern,  qt..  15  to  36c.  Cranberries, 
weak;  Cape  Cod,  bbl.,  $14  to  $15.50. 

apples— Potatoes 

Apples,  'quiet ;  Spy,  Snitzenberg,  Bald¬ 
win.  Snow.  $1.25  to  $1.75;  greenings. 
$1  25  to  $1  50;  seconds.  75c  to  $1.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  dull;  fancy  white,  bu..  60  to  70c: 
seconds  40  t<>  "O'- :  Bermudas,  bbl..  $14.50 
to  $16.50;  sweets,  hamper.-  $2.75  to  $3. 

BEANS— ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  cwt..  $8  to  $9; 
marrow.  $8  to  $8.50:  pea  and  medium, 
$4.75  to  $5  35.  Onions,  dull:  home-grown, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  State  and  Weste-n  cwt.. 
50c  to  $1  :  Spanish,  crate.  $2  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Yege'abYs.  dull  ;  asparagus,  California, 
ease.  $9  to  $11  :  string  beans,  hamper, 
$7  to  $8;  new  beets,  hamper,  $1.50  to 
$1  75;  Florida  cabbage.  $1  50  to  $1  75; 
obi  beets,  bu..  U5  to  85c;  carrots.  50  to 
75c- ;  parsnips.  75c  to  $1  ;  spinach.  $1 
to  $1.25:  turnips,  white,  75c  to  $1.25; 
yellow.  6.)  to  90c;  beets,  new,  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  60<- ;  e-ij-'-ots,  40  to  60c; 
radishes,  25  to  35-;  sha'lots,  40  to  60c; 
vegetable  oyst r>-s.  7“<-  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  old, 
cwt..  50c  to  $1  ;  <  au’iflower.  crate,  $1.50 
to  $2  25;  l-'iorida  celery.  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
iceberg  lettuce.  $4  t<>  $4.75;  Florida  to¬ 
matoes,  $5  to  $8;  endive,  lb.,  15  to  18c; 
peppers,  box.,  $4  to  $6. 

sweets 

Honey,  dull:  fancy  white  comb,  lb., 
2i  to  35c ;  dark,  22  to  25c.  Maple  prod- 


s  and 


nets,  qqiet;  new  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
new  sugar,  lb.,  26  to  30c. 

FEED 

Hay.  aesy  ;  $17  to  $21;  clover  mixed, 
$16  to  $18;  straw,  $15  to  $16;  wheat 
bran,  much  lower;  ton,  carlot,  $25.50; 
middlings.  $23;  red  dog,  $34.50;  <-otton- 
secd  meal.  $31;  oilmeal,  $40;  gluten, 
$40.50;  hominy.  $28;  oat  feed,  $10;  rye 
middlings,  $26.  j.  w.  C. 


Boston  V/holesale  Markets 

'  BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  45  to  46c;  common  to 
good.  40  to  43c;  dairy.  30  to  38c;  storage, 
40  to  43c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby.  39  to  40c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  27  to  28c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  38  to  40<- ;  chickens,  35  to  38c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best.  55  to  60c;  good  to  choice, 
45  to  50c;  chickens.  38  to  42c;  fowls, 
30  to  3,9c;  duc-ks.  35  to  38c;  geese.  30 
to  36e. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl..  $3  to  $6.50; 
Greenings,  $3  to  $4:  Spy,  $3.50  to  $6. 
Cranberries,  bbl..  $20  to  $22.  Strawber¬ 
ries.  qt.,  30  to  50c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lbs..  $125  to  $1.50;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions,  100  lbs..  50-  to  75c;  cabbage, 
bbl..  75c*  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  75c  to 
$1.25;  spinach,  bbl..  $2  to  $2.75;  carrots, 
bu.  box.  $1  to  $1.50;  turnips,  bu  box.  50c 
to  $1  :  radishes,  bu.  box.  $2  to  $3 :  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt..  15  to  20c;  tomatoes 
hothouse,  lb..  15  to  40c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothv.  831  to  8.32:  No.  2.  $27 
to  $28  :  No.  3.  825  to  $20;  clover  mixed. 
$27  to  831.  Rvc  straw.  $23  to  $24;  oat 
straw.  818  to  $19. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery.  49  to  50c;  good  to 
choice.  44  to  47c:  lower  grades.  35  to 
40c:  ladles,  22  to  23c;  packing  stock, 
16  to  20c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby.  34  to  36c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  25  to  30c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens.  50  to  55c;  roosters.  24  to 
25c;  fowls.  36  to  37c;  ducks,  36  to  45c. 
geese.  28  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys.  55  to  60c;  fowls,  32  to  40c; 
chickens.  32  to  40c;  duc-ks,  35  to  40c; 
geese.  30  to  32c. 

FRUITS 

An-des,  bbl..  $3  to  $5.75;  strawberries, 
qt..  25  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  cwt.  90c  to  $1.15;  %-bu. 

basket.  20  to  50c:  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket.  81  to  $1  50:  onions.  100  lbs.,  75c 
to  $1  :  carrots,  bbl..  81.50  to  $2.50;  cab¬ 
bage.  bbl.,  $1  50  to  $2  50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  2.  $23  to  $23.50;  No.  3, 
$21  to  $22:  simple  $18  to  $20:  clover 
mixed.  $20  to  822.50  Straw,  rye.  $16  to 
$17:  wheat,  815  to  $16.50. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best.  51  to  52c  ;  common  to  good,  tub, 
47  to  50c;  rolls.  35  to  36c. 

Eggs 

Best  nearby,  28  to  29c;  gathered,  23 
to  24c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

ITcns.  36  to  38c;  chickens,  35  to  38c; 
roosters.  20  22c:  ducks.  38  to  42c; 

geese,  30  to  32c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

liens.  48  to  50c;  roosters.  30  to  35c; 
broilers,  J5  to  50c;  ducks,  45  to  50c; 
turkeys,  60  to  70c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  $4.50  to  86;  cranberries 
bbl.,  $15  to  $16;  strawberries,  qt.,  25  to 
60c. 

Vegetables 

Potatoes.  100  lbs..  81  to  $1.15;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu  .  82  to  82.50;  cabbage,  bbl., 
50  to  75c:  unions.  1 00  lbs..  75c  to  $1.25; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $25  to  $26;  No.  2.  $22 
to  $23:  clover  mixed.  $23  to  $25. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

March  31,  1921 

M  ILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
April  is  $2.10  per  10()  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 
over  3.  Loose  milk  at  stores  retails  at 
10  cents  per  quart;  bottled.  Grade  A.  18 


Prices 


cents;  bottled.  Grade  B,  15  cents;  certi¬ 
fied,  28  cents. 

RUTTER' 

Prices  have  been  both  down  and  up 
during  the  week,  closing  at  the  same 
figure  as  last  reported.  Market  on  city 
made  and  packing  stock  is  very  dull. 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

.  46 

9 

47 

Good  to  Choice  . 

..  .  41 

<a 

45 

Lower  Grades . 

.  33 

to 

36 

City  made . 

@ 

26 

Dairy,  best  . 

to 

45 

Common  to  good  . . 

& 

40 

Packing  Stock . 

.  18 

<0 

22 

CHEESE 

Held  stock  remains 

without 

price 

change.  New  make  is 
24i/>  cents  for  good. 

dull  and 

22 

to 

W  hole  .Milk,  fancy . 

.  28 

at 

29 

Good  to  choice . 

.  24 

@ 

26 

Skims,  best . . 

.  17 

<a 

19 

Fair  to  good . 

.  11 

9 

16 

eggs 


Receipts  continue  large,  but  demand 
good,  and  prices  are  holding  around  last 
week’s  figures.  Storage  by  speculators 
and  on  shippers’  accounts  is  quite  active. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy _ 

38 

to 

39 

Medium  to  good  . 

9 

36 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

@ 

34 

Common  to  good . 

9 

30 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

..  35 

to 

36 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  . . 

30 

(a 

31 

T ,owpr  errarips  . . 

22 

<h 

24 

Storage,  best . 

27 

® 

28 

LIVE  STOCK 

8t.eers .  . . 

<<0 

9  SO 

Bull*  . 

4  50 

to 

7  00 

Cows . 

3  00 

to 

6  25 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lb* . 

.  7  0(1 

@13  00 

Culls . 

@ 

5  00 

Hogs . . . . 

to  1  1  n0 

Sheep.  100  ] bs . 

.  .  4  50 

to 

5  00 

Lam  bfl  .  . 

to) 

9  00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reinc-fod  at  :  Fowls,  33  to 
36c;  chickens.  .35  to  45c;  roosters,  19  to 
20c;  ducks.  35  to  40c;  geese,  20  to  22c; 
turkeys.  45  to  50c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  60  @  62 

Com.  to  good .  40  @  54 

Chickens  choice  Ib .  45  (a  55 

Fair  to  Good . K)  @  34 

Fowls .  ...  ;t5  @  40 

Roosters .  25  <a  28 

Pucks  .  30  @  45 

Squabs,  doz  5  0"  10  oo 

Geese  .  .  25  @  35 

COUNTRY-PRESSED  MEATS 
Sales  are  reported  at :  Calves,  choice. 


19  to  20c;  common  to  good.  14  to  17c; 
pork.  100  to  150  lbs.  each.  14  to  17c; 
heavier,  9  to  12c;  50  to  100  lbs.  each,  15 
to  19c;  Jambs,  hothouse,  each,  $8  to  $15. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lb« .  7  50  @  8  00 

Pea .  4  50  @  4  75 

Medium  . 5  01)  5  50 

Bed  Kidney  .  9  00  @  9  50 

White  Kidney . 13  50  @14  00 

Yellow  Eye .  8  50  @  9  00 

FRUITS 

Apples  are  in  light  supply,  but  many 
damaged  by  scald.  Strawberries  are  ar¬ 
riving  from  Louisiana  in  open  crates, 
wholesaling  around  30  cents  for  fairly 
good. 


Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . 

. ..  4  00 

@ 

b  50 

Greening . 

. . .  3  50 

to 

5  00 

Albemarle  . 

. . .  4  00 

(to 

7  50 

Pears,  bbl .  . 

. . .  2  00 

@ 

3  50 

Strawberries,  qt . 

15 

@ 

40 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . 

?  *>5 

@ 

3  25 

State,  150  lbs . 

to 

2  25 

Bermuda,  bbl _  .... 

. ..  8  00 

@13  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bn.  bkt . 

. . .  1  00 

to 

2  50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz  bunches . . 

. . .  2  00 

to 

5  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt . 

a 

20 

Beets,  bbl .  . 

to 

2  50 

Cahbiiyp  t«*n  . . 

.  10  00 

fi  15  00 

New.  bu-bkt . 

@ 

1  75 

Carrots,  bbl . 

. .  1  60 

to 

2  00 

Lettuce.  Im If  - bbl .  basket .  . 

1  25 

9 

2  50 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

..  50 

to 

75 

Egg  Plants,  bu . . 

. .  4  (10 

to 

7  0(1 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  . 

. .  1  25 

(a 

1  50 

Radishes,  too  bunches . 

@ 

3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

@  5  00 

Pepners.  bu  . 

.  3  00 

to 

6  (10 

Parsnips,  bbl  . 

@ 

3  0(1 

Romanic,  bu . 

. . .  1  00 

@ 

1  25 

Mushrooms.  Ib . 

@ 

60 

Spinach,  bbl . . 

. . .  1  00 

to 

2  50 

Kale,  bbl . . 

...  75 

® 

1  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  tot . 3100  (832  00 

No.  2  . 29  00  @30  00 

No.  3  .  24  00  47  26  00 

Shipping . .  . 2100  @‘>3('b 

•'lover.  Mixed  .  .  20  00  @30  00 

Straw.  Rye  .  ..18  00  @20  00 

Oat  and  wheat.  .  . . 12  00  @16  00 

GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York  :  Wheat.  No.  2  hard  Winter,  $1.70; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  79c;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  52c;  rye,  $1.61;  barley.  S2o. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

April  11 — Cattle  Feeders*  Day,  Iowa 
State  College.  Ames,  la. 

May  2-5 — Thirteenth  Annual  Purdue 
Egg  Show,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

May  11  —  Annual  Meeting  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  New  York  City. 

May  19  —  Washington  County.  Pa., 
Guernsey  Field  Day.  Washington,  Pa. 


“Is  this  the  hosiery  department?” 
asked  the  voice  over  the  ’phone.  “Yes.” 
replied  the  wearied  saleswoman.  ‘‘Have 
you  any  flesh  colored  stockings  in  stock?” 
asked  the  voice.  “Yes.”  replied  the  sales¬ 
woman.  “Do  you  want  pink,  yellow  or 
black ?”  G’W-f  7,os;f 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Subscription  errors  occur  in  every 
publishing  office.  They  occur  with  us; 
but  like  every  responsible  publishing 
house,  we  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
avoid  them.  The  keeping  of  subscription 
records  so  that  every  subscriber  will  get 
his  paper  every  week  and  be  promptly 
and  correctly  credited  with  renewal  is  a 
very  technical  and  particular  work.  It 
involves  endless  detail,  and  the  chances 
for  error  are  always  present.  Each  name 
must  go  through  several  hands,  and  if  any 
one  of  them  make  even  a  slight  error  the 
subscriber  may  not  get  his  paper,  or  he 
may  get  a  notice  that  his  subscription  has 
expired  when  he  is  paid  some  time  or  a 
year  in  advance.  The  clerk  may  simply 
put  a  name  for  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Vernon,  N.  .1..  list.  Then  the  New  York 
farmer  would  miss  his  paper,  and  the 
New  Jersey  postmaster  would  have  u 
paper  that  he  could  not  deliver.  We  have 
fully  250,000  changes  to  make  a  year. 
Considering  the  size  of  the  list  we  have 
few  errors,  but  we  have  never  been  able 
to  find  clerks  who  never  make  mistakes, 
and  occasional  annoyances  from  this  cause 
seem  unavoidable.  Our  friends  are 
usually  good-natured  and  indulgent  when 
errors  occur  ;  and  we  want  them  to  know 
the  difficulties  and  that  we  are  only  too 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  correct 
them. 


The  conspiracy  charge  against  Charles 
II.  Keefer  of  420  Richmond  avenue  and 
Harry  I’.  Pollay  of  255  East  Jewett  ave¬ 
nue,  officials  of  the  Poll-Eells  Airplane 
&  Motor  Corporation,  practically  fell 
through  in  city  court  yesterday  after  the 
case  bad  been  presented  to  Judge  Clif¬ 
ford  McLaughlin.  Attorney  George  W. 
Wheeler  moved  for  the  discharge  of  his 
clients  on  the  ground  that  the  people  had 
failed  to  prove  that  a  conspiracy  had 
been  entered  info,  and  Judge  McLaughlin 
was  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

“If  the  charge  was  one  of  larceny  it 
would  be  another  question.”  commented 
the  court  “I  will  reserve  my  decision  on 
your  motion  until  tomorrow  morning.” — 
Buffalo  paper. 

These  parties  had  a  very  pretty  scheme 
to  lure  money  from  would-be  aviators, 
proposing  to  teach  aviation,  and  they 
were  to  give  the  student  a  machine  when 
the  course  was  completed.  The  report 
states  that  27  students  had  paid  the  com¬ 
pany  on  this  scheme  amounts  ranging 
from  $50  to  $2,000.  Readers  were  warned 
of  the  scheme  in  these  columns  several 
months  ago. 

Do  you  think  tin1  inclosed  proposition 
of  Quisenberry  Feed  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment?  w.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

In  addition  to  his  correspondence 
school.  Prof.  Quisenberry  now  proposes 
establishing  a  feed  factory  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sell  a  full  line  of  poultry  feeds. 
The  prospectus  speaks  of  the  project  in 
the  future  tense — “the  company  is  to  be 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.” 
A  picture  of  the  factory  and  elevation 
“as  it  will  look  when  completed.”  appears 
in  the  prospectus.  Prof.  Quisenberry  is 
apparently  capitalizing  his  reputation  as 
a  poultry  expert  in  connection  with  this 
project.  The  prospectus  shows  nothing 
more  tangible  back  of  the  enterprise  than 
his  reputation,  lie  seems  to  be  appeal¬ 
ing  to  poultrymen  for  funds  on  this 
basis,  plus  the  prospect  for  cheap  feed 
and  easy  riches  as  a  result  of  the  invest¬ 
ment.  Our  advice  to  poultrymen  is  to  al¬ 
low  Prof.  Quisenberry  to  finance  his  own 
undertakings,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  the  enterprise  succeed,  if  it  does  ful¬ 
fill  all  the  alluring  prospects  set.  forth  by 
the  promoter. 

You  published  a  statement  some  time 
ago  of  the  money  you  had  gotten  refunded 
for  your  subscribers.  I  wish  there  was 
some  way  of  knowing  how  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  you  kept  in  their 
pockets.  There  have  been  some  agents 
through  our  county  selling  stock  in  a  coal 
mine  in  West  Virginia,  and  I  know  of 
about  $50,000  they  got.  1  know  of  about 
$15,000  spent  for  lots  on  Long  Island, 
and  I  know  of  some  Texas  oil  stock  being 
sold.  but.  not  one  dollar  to  a  subscriber 
of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  who  reads  the  Publish¬ 


er’s  Desk  department.  I  repeat  what  I 
told  you  several  years  ago,  that  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  subscribe  as  long  a*  you  keep  two 
pages.  “Publisher's  Desk”  and  "Hope 
Farm  Notes.”  None  of  the  stock-selling 
agents  has  ever  approached  me.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  protection  that  your  department 
gives  beats  a  life  insurance  policy. 

The  coal-mine  fellow's  just  left  our  sec¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  going  to  find  out  more 
about  it  and  report  to  you,  so  that  they 
may  be  exposed  so  others  may  be  warned. 
One  widow  took  $5,000,  saying  (hat  she 
felt  that  a«  the  Lord  knew  her  circum¬ 
stances.  and  that  she  always  tried  to  do 
what  was  honest  and  right.  lie  would 
protect  her  from  being  defrauded.  She 
lias  a  farm  and  teaches  school  to  try  to 
keep  her  out  of  debt :  had  good  credit  and 
borrowed  the  $5,000.  They  took  notes 
where  they  could  not  get  cash,  telling  the 
parties  that  they  would  be  left  at  the 
bank  for  collection,  but  they  were  dis¬ 
counted  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  wlv'’ 
shows  that  they  wanted  to  clean  up  and 
get  away.  s.  w.  s. 

There  is  much  food  for  reflection  in 
the  above  report  on  the  get-rich-quick 
promotions  in  the  district  where  the  sub¬ 
scriber  resides.  The  figures  are  appalling 
to  be  taken  out  of  one  farm  community, 
and  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  none  of  the  in¬ 
vestors  will  ever  see  a  cent  of  it  again. 
The  thing  we  have  been  trying  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  minds  of  country  people 
is  that  stocks  sold  in  this  way  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  any  real  value.  The  salesmen 
can  spin  plausible  yarns  by  the  hour  as 
to  the  easy  riches  which  will  flow  from 
the  investment ;  but  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  cases  is  that  those  who  part 
with  their  money  in  exchange  for  stock  on 
the  strength  of  salesmen's  guff,  lose  it! 
The  case  of  the  woman  who  borrowed  the 
money  to  invest  it  with  those  stock-selling 
pirates  is  pitiable. 

I  have  a  claim  against  Stuart  P.  Mc¬ 
Lean  of  806  Michigan  avenue.  Youngs¬ 
town,  <>hio.  for  $54.48  for  flowers  and 
Spring  chickens  bought  in  1010.  and  it 
seems  I  cannot  get  settlement.  I  am 
sending  you  card  which  shows  lie  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay.  Would  you  try  to  collect- 
this  for  me?  if.  f. 

Ohio. 

We  could  get  no  response  from  Mr.  Me- 
Ivean,  and  as  a  last  resort  gave  the  ac¬ 
count  to  our  attorney  for  collection,  lie 
now  reports  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  collection,  ae  the  debtor  is  no  longer 
in  business.  Our  oft-repeated  advice  to 
get  the  financial  standing  of  houses  and 
individuals  before  making  shipments  still 
holds  good,  and  the  necessity  for  this  pre¬ 
caution  is  very  evident. 

D  John  .T.  Black  of  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.,  a  reliable  man  to  deal  with?  I  have 
received  some  of  his  literature,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiry  about  real  estate,  but  I 
want  your  opinion  before.  I  list  my  farm 
with  him.  w.  J.  T. 

Ohio. 

John  J.  Black,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.. 
advertises  “Farms  Wanted.”  This  brings 
inquiries  from  those  having  farms  for  sale. 
Then  he  works  the  farm  owner  for  an 
“advance  fee"  under  one  prextent  or  an¬ 
other — the  old  Ostrander  scheme.  If  any 
of  these  “advance  fee”  real  estate  individ¬ 
uals  ever  made  any  effort  to  sell  farms 
we  have  no  evidence  of  it.  Getting  ad¬ 
vance  fees  is  an  easier  game.  The  many 
inquiries  about  these  real  estate  pirates 
suggests  the  necessity  of  continuous  warn 
ing  to  the  farming  public. 

Isn't  this  an  appropriate  time  to  state 
your  opinion  again  in  Publisher’s  Desk  of 
such  instruments  as  the  “Sexotester.”  of 
which  1  enclose  the  company’s  advertise¬ 
ment?  It  appeared  in  the  American  I’onl- 
iry  Advocate.  If  the  instrument  is  a  hoax 
I  dread  to  see  the  innocent  ^‘bite.” 

New  York.  E.  8.  w. 

We  have  expressed  our  opinion  of  the 
“Sexotester”  a  number  of  times.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  device  that  it  will  tell 
what  sex  a  fertile  egg  will  hatch,  and  indi¬ 
cate  infertile  eggs.  In  our  opinion  it  is  a 
first-class  humbug.  If  anyone  can  “show 
us”  to  the  contrary  we  are  open  to  con¬ 
viction.  Every  practical  poultryman  we 
have  spoken  to  about  these  devices  con¬ 
siders  the  claim  too  preposterous  to  be 
given  a  moment's  serious  consideration. 
Perhaps  the  publication  in  question  can 
find  a  reason  to  justify  publishing  the  ad¬ 
vertisement?  Will  the  publisher  speak 
up? 


Returning  from  the  dentist’s,  where 
he  had  gone  to  have  a  tooth  extracted, 
little  Henry  reported  as  follows:  “The 
doctor  told  me  ’fore  he  began  that  if  I 
cried  or  screamed  it  would  cost  me  75 
cents,  but  if  I  was  a  good  boy  it  would  be 
only  half  a  dollar."  “Did  you  scream?” 
his  mother  asked.  “How  could  I?”  ans¬ 
wered  Henry.  “You  only  gave  me  half  a 
dollar.” — New  York  Globe. 


THE  hard -to -get -at  places 
in  your  separators,  milk 
cans,  etc.,  lodge  bacteria  by 
the  million— and  bacteria  impairs 
the  quality  of  your  product  and 
cuts  into  your  profits.  Clean  out 
these  bacteria  nests  with  Grade 
No.  3  American  Steel  Wool. 
These  fine,  flexible  steel  fibres 
penetrate  every  nook  and  corner, 


crevice  and  cranny  where  dirt 
accumulates.  Wash  cloths  can’t 
get  into  these  hidden  places. 
Throw  them  away!  American 
Steel  Wool  cleans,  scours  and 
polishes  in  one  operation. 

American  Steel  Wool  is  used 
by  Nestle’s,  Mohawk  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  Borden’s  and  Sheffield- 
Slawson-Decker  Farms. 


Put  up  in  one-pound  packages  and  in  Household  sizes. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and 
15c,  and  you  will  be  supplied  with  a  Household  package. 


Department  R 

American  Steel  Wool  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  9-11  Desbrosses  Street,  New  York  City 


Dairymen,  Protect  Your  Profits! 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholeaale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  *or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  EREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Pa  int  House  in  America— Estab.  1843. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGG.RESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE ) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


BUTTERMILK 
for  Hogs  and  Poultry 


Experienced  feeders  know  that  there  is 
no  better  feed  for  growing  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try  than  buttermilk.  A  regular  supply, 
however,  has  been  difficult  or  impossible 
to  obtain  and  feeders  have  had  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.  A  process  has  now  been  worked  out 
for  putting  this  valuable  feed  on  the 
market  in  a  condensed  form,  called  KKMI-SOLID 
BUTTERMILK.  By  simply  adding  water  yon  get 
real,  gennine  buttermilk  with  all  its  great  feed 
ralue. 


Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  like  fresh  buttermilk,  (i  an 
appetizer  and  tonic,  as  well  as  a  feed,  and 
keeps  hogs  in  prime  condition. 

The  hogs  consume  it  eagerly  and  thrive  on  it. 
It  is  a  wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner  as  well  as 
a  most  valuable  feed.  Readers  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Interested  in  getting  rapid  growth  and 
good,  healthy  stock  should  feed  SEMI-SOLID 
BUTTERMILK.  For  free  sample  and  information 
about.  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  and  feeding  hogs 
and  poultry  for  greater  profit,  write  I.  H.  Neater 
&  Co.,  Dept.  3040,  No.  3  Chestnut  St..  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa.,  or  CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO.. 
Dept.  3040,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Sizes 
2,  3,  4,  6,  8," 
16, 22  &  30  H-P. 


Right  NOW 


you  can  gret 
your  WITTE 

Engine — any  Bize  or  style — Kerosene  or  Gas¬ 
oline — at  a  big  saving.  You  need  engine  power 
to  reduce  labor  costs — do  more  and  earn  more.  Tell  me 
what  you  want— Engine,  Power  Saw,  Buzz  Saw,  Log  Saw. 
or  Tree  Saw,  and  I  will  send  you  Special  Information  and 
Price.  90-DAY  TEST— LIFETIME  GUARANTEE, 

Bonds  Same  as  Cash 

If  you  are  short  of  cash,  I  will  take  your  liberty 
issue — or  sell  you  on  Easy  Terms  as 
First  write  me,  stating  size  and 
style  rig  you  want,  f  can  make  immediate 
shipment  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

For  engine  infor¬ 
mation  ask  for 
Book  No.  49.  For  Log.  Tree  and  Power 
specify  Saw  Catalog  No.  17. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1892  Empire  Bldg.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


BIG  CATALOG  FREE 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


D 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  In  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance,  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age, 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  man  for  gen¬ 
eral,  practical  farming;  milker;  drive  horses; 
experienced:  steady;  April  1.  CHESTNUT- 
CROFT  FARM,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— About  May  first,  dry-hand  milker; 

married  man  preferred;  $70  per  month,  house 
and  usual  privileges.  Address  G.  R.  BRYANT. 
Box  612,  Norfolk,  Va. 

WOMAN  cook  and  waitresses  wanted  in  a  small 
Summer  boarding-house  for  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  Address  R.  M.  SANFORD,  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Capable  laundress  for  boys’  school; 

salary  $45  per  month  to  begin  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  SUPERINTENDENT,  Training  School, 
I.awrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Single  man,  farming  experience,  one 
with  some  knowledge  of  fruit  and  berries; 
good  home;  moderate  salary:  farm  in  Putnam 
County,  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Address  JOHN 
C.  WHITING,  22S  State  Street,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  woman  to  do  general  housework 
.and  a  man  to  assist  and  to  do  other  work 
outside  the  house  and  inside.  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter,  in  a  country  home  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ; 
an  unfurnished  cottage  on  the  place  with  ground 
for  a  garden,  fuel,  home-grown  fruit  and  milk 
will  be  supplied  in  addition  to  wages.  Address 
replies  to  ADVERTISER  $707,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — A  man  for  general  farm  work,  with 
references:  $50  per  month  and  maintenance. 
Apply  GEORGE  ALT.HUSEN,  Box  22.  Lincoln- 
dale.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Capable  couple,  at  once,  for  boys’ 
school,  25  to  40  years;  positions  to  be  filled, 
night  watchman  and  housekeeper  dormitory; 
salary  $1,0$0  and  maintenance.  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  County  Training  School,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Single  men  for  garden  work;  $45.00 
per  month  and  board.  LOUDON  HILL  FARM, 
South  Montrose,  Pa. 


WANTED— Single  American  farmer;  active  and 
reliable;  experienced  in  general  farm  work: 
good  teamster;  Protestant,  and  no  cigarettes; 
hours  5  a.  m.  to  6  p.  in.;  good  living  conditions; 
wages  sixty  a  month;  in  replying  give  age, 
weight,  references  and  when  at  liberty.  Apply 
TIViON  FARM,  R.  F.  D.,  Bradford,  Mass. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman  and  farm  hand, 
both  married,  or  father  and  son;  state  family, 
experience,  wages  wanted,  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  on  farm:  teamster,  blacksmith, 
chore  boy.  E.  A.  SCRIBNER,  Center  Straf¬ 
ford,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Man  under  40,  married  or  single,  for 
milk  delivery,  wagon  route,  in  Red  Bank,  New 
Jersey;  exceptional  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment;  good  wages  and  considerate  treatment. 
Address  SHREWSBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 
Shrewsbury,  N.  .T. 


WANTED — A  common  married  farm  hand,  with 
or  without  small  family,  to  help  me  do  general 
farm  work  on  small  dairy  farm;  he  must  be  in¬ 
dustrious.  honest  and  reliable  in  every  way; 
cajiable  of  handling  good  horses;  do  all  kinds  of 
teaming  on  farm:  milking  15  cows  (use  good 
milking  machine);  plant  nothing  but  silage  corn, 
no  grain:  no  Sunday  work,  except  barn  work; 
good  treatment:  one  boss;  farm  located  extreme 
Northern  New  Jersey;  compensation — will  re¬ 
ceive  5-room  house,  garden,  water  handy,  wood 
sawed  in  blocks,  one  quart  milk  per  day,  10 
bushels  Winter  potatoes,  one  barrel  apples,  etc., 
$50  cash  per  month:  all  must  have  good  health. 
Address  ADVERTISE R  8728,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  good  reliable  man  on  poul¬ 
try  and  truck  farm;  good  wages,  with  board 
and  room.  W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — April  1.  a  couple:  man  for  general 
work  on  large  farm  and  place;  -woman  to  do 
three  or  four  days’  work  a  week  by  the  day, 
cleaning  and  helping  In  house:  man’s  wages  $05, 
woman’s  $2.00  per  day:  real  country.  2  miles 
from  village;  rooms  over  garage;  running  water; 
references  required.  ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON, 
Germantown.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  woman  gardener;  college 
training  and  several  years’  experience  in  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  C.  M.  BELL,  Tryon,  N.  C. 

YOUNG  man.  Christian,  23  years  old,  with  agri¬ 
cultural  college  education  and  extensive  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  all  forms  of  farm  work, 
wishes  all-year  round  position  on  a  general  farm; 
can  start  after  April  1;  please  state  location, 
living  conditions,  salary,  in  reply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  about  June  1,  by  a  practical 
farm  superintendent:  American:  married;  39 
years  old;  been  manager  since  1900;  present 
place  going  six  years:  last  place  nearly  six 
years:  wide  experience  in  general  farming  in  all 
branches,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  laying 
out  and  building  of  lawns,  drives,  etc.,  care  and 
breeding  of  full-blood  live-  stock,  operation  and 
care  of'  all  modern  farm  machinery,  handling 
help  ind  keeping  accounts:  if  you  have  a  large 
prop*  sition  and  are  in  need  of  an  all-round  prac- 
ti  al  manager,  please  lei  me  send  you  a  copy  of 
references , for  you  (o  investigate.  ADVERTISER 
8713,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  assistant,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  open  for  position;  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  steady,  willing  worker;  would  go  to  New 
York,  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania:  please  state 
details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8716,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  position  wanted;  30:  married: 

no  children;  8  years’  experience:  would  like  a 
modern,  private  place.  Address  BOX  87,  East 
Norwich,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man  wishes  position  on  a  general  farm; 

some  experience.  ADVERTISER  8721,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  in  mountains:  state 
salary  when  writing.  PARTY  J.,  557  West 
183d  st.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  seamstress  for  boys’  school 
who  understands  making  and  mending  boys’ 
clothes,  except  coats  and  pants;  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  and  teaching  boys;  salary  $50  per  month 
and  home.  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Superintendent, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  woman  to  do  house¬ 
work;  a  large,  comfortable  room,  with  hot- 
water  heat:  only  two  in  family;  work  not  diffi¬ 
cult  or  requiring  all  one’s  time;  wages  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Write  E.  W.  HAZEN,  Haddam,  Conn.,  giv¬ 
ing  references. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife:  wife  to  do  house¬ 
work:  man  to  work  on  lawns,  gardens,  etc.; 
comfortable  cottage  separate  for  couple's  use; 
wages  satisfactory  and  conditions  comfortable; 
give  reference.  Write  E.  W.  HAZEN,  Haddam, 
Conn. 

MAN  to  drive  private  car  and  make  himself  gen¬ 
erally  useful  on  small  country  place;  take  care 
of  horses  and  one  cow,  etc,;  assist  gardener; 
wages  $50  per  month,  with  board  and  room;  do 
not  reply  if  afraid  of  work:  give  full  particulars 
and  references,  first  letter.  BOX  39,  White 
Plains.  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  herdsman  wanted  for  a  small,  select 
herd  of  Holstein  cattle,  where  all  cows  are 
being  A.  R.  O.  tested;  all  cows  are  milked  either 
three  of  four  times  per  day;  must  be  wide 
awake,  love  his  work,  be  neat,  clean  and  honest; 
must  be  capable  of  taking  full  charge  under 
manager:  most  of  milk  is  retailed;  a  small 
amount  of  butter  to  make  each  week;  salary, 
$70  per  month,  with  best  of  board  and  rooms: 
in  answering  give  age.  nationality,  experience 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  8719,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Herdsman;  single  man;  must  have 
ability  and  experience  necessary  to  produce 
certified  milk;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages 
in  first  letter,  with  copy  of  references.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  8712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK  and  waitress-chambermaid;  modern  home. 

country:  two  in  family;  no  laundry;  $80 
monthly  for  two.  ADVERTISER  8731,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  ONCE — Good  single  herdsman,  experienced 
in  A.  R.  work,  to  take  full  charge  of  Guernsey 
herd  consisting  of  purebreds  and  high-class 
grades:  familiar  with  balancing  rations;  a  good 
calf  raiser,  and  must  come  well  recommended; 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  right  party.  HILL¬ 
TOP  FARM,  Suffleld,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  good  clean  living  women,  one 
as  plain  cook  and  other  to  clean  for  men’s 
boarding-house  on  private  estate,  30  miles  from 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  8724.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  single  man  as  painter  and 
general  man:  state  wages;  farm  buildings. 
ADVERTISER  8723,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MECHANIC — To  repair  and  operate  tractor: 

knowledge  of  carpentry;  $80,  house  and  gar¬ 
den.  C.  D.  BLACK.  Somerville.  N.  J. 


YOUNG  LADY,  refined,  desires  connections  with 
cultured  country  family,  where  her  compan¬ 
ionship  and  assistance  about  the  homestead  would 
be  appreciated:  recourse  to  out  of  doors  impera¬ 
tive;  compensation  secondary;  references  ex¬ 
changed.  BOX  114,  1626  St.  James  Building, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  Protestant,  American,  living  with 
mother,  wishes  position  in  Westchester  Co.: 
cottage  and  usual  privileges;  graduate  from  N. 
Y.  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture;  two  years' 
practical  experience:  no  intoxicants,  no  tobacco; 
dairy  and  general  farm  work.  ADVERTISER 
8729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Working  manager,  married,  16 
years’  experience,  is  open  for  engagement  on 
modern  plant:  $109  and  house;  particulars  ap¬ 
preciated:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  8725, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  married  American  with 
many  years'  experience  and  study  as  manager 
of  farm  specialising  in  fruit:  prefer  Southern 
N.  II.  EVERETT  IIOWE,  Walpole,  Mass. 

j”  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — 100-nco  farm:  running  water;  or¬ 
chard;  good  buildings:  location.  Glen.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  price,  $3,000.  D.  E.  VOOR- 
HEES,  Plninville,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  DAIRY  wants  two  first-class 
milkers  at  once:  must  be  neat  in  the  house; 
$60.  room  and  board  to  start;  state  experience. 
BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  M.  H.  MacCallum, 
WernersviUe,  Pa. 

WANTED — At  once,  reliable  experienced  man 
for  general  farm  work:  good  milker  and  team¬ 
ster;  no  tobacco  preferred:  $40  month  and  good 
home.  MISS  MARY  E.  BURDICK:  Crown 
Point,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


PROGRESSIVE,  efficient,  middle-aged,  married 
American,  with  long  and  successful  experience 
as  managing  foreman  highly  specialized  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  farms,  open  for  position;  personal 
references.  ADVERTISER  8583,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  desires  position:  Cornell  trained:  Amer 
ioan:  married;  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
86S4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  with  tried  and  tested  capability 
in  all  branches  of  poultry  husbandry,  desires 
to  take  charge  of  a  commercially  run  farm:  high¬ 
est  references  furnished  as  to  character  and  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  421,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  poultry  and  fruit 
farm:  one  that  will  be  really  interested  in  the 
work;  no  tobacco  users:  state  age.  height, 
weight,  experience  and  salary  expected  with 
hoard  and  lodging;  no  laundry.  Address  WM. 
LONG  STREET,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  reliable  married  man  to  take 
charge  of  calf  barn  and  young  stock;  one  who 
Is  interested  in  raising  calves  and  showing  re¬ 
sults;  good  house,  garden,  and  good  wages  to 
the  right  kind  of  a  man.  ADVERTISER  8714, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  as  milker  in  certified 
milk  barn:  one  who  can  board  two  men:  good 
house,  garden  anil  coal  for  Winter  use:  good 
wages  to  the  right  man.  ADVERTISER  8715, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm:  house,  milk, 
wood  for  fuel,  garden  spot;  state  wages  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  8718,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  married  couple:  wife  to 
cook  and  husband  to  assist  outside  work,  gen¬ 
tleman's  farm:  good  home,  permanent,  all  con¬ 
veniences:  electric  lights,  etc.:  references  re¬ 
quired.  SUGAR  BROOK  FARM  CO.,  Central 
Village,  Conn.  * 

WANTED — Farmer;  married,  no  children:  high- 
class,  respectable  and  competent,  for  general 
farm  work:  4-room  cottage  with  running  water; 
splendid  farm  50  miles  from  New  York  City; 
purebred  cattle  kept.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM, 
Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — By  May  first,  married  couple  on 
small  poultry  plant:  must  be  congenial,  healthy 
Protestant  people,  fond  of  children:  woman  do 
ordinary  housework;  two  small  children;  man 
help  with  poultry:  modern  home;  good  surround¬ 
ings;  state  references,  experience,  wages  wanted 
and  all  details.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall, 
N.  Y. 


TWO-YEAR  graduate,  agriculture,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  modern  poultry  plant;  assist  or  manage; 
moderate  salary;  exnerience  with  incubators, 
brooders.  ADVERTISER  8694,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FIRST-CLASS  dairy  farmer  wants  place  as 
manager  or  herdsman;  shares  preferred. 
ROBERT  HAZARD,  No.  1  Perry  Street,  New 
York  City. 

COUPLE — Chauffeur,  able  to  do  all  repairing 
around  place;  wife  cook  and  general  house- 
worker:  desire  position.  ADVERTISER  8705, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PLANT  exneriment  station  work  wanted  by 
young  man,  not  experienced  beyond  two-year 
agricultural  course,  but  interested  in  the  work. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8699,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  wants  position  on  estate; 

capable  to  handle  any  work  or  take  charge; 
garden,  stock,  poultry,  handy  with  tools,  drive 
cr:  abstainer;  age  34:  well  recommended. 
AD\  ERTISER  S704.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMBITIOUS  young  man  wishes  to  gain  his 
health  back:  willing  to  do  anything  around 
farm.  ADI  ERTISER  S708,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HORTICULTURIST.  graduate  of  .four-year 
course,  with  five  years’  practical  experience  in 
greenhouse  and  outdoor  vegetables  and  fruit,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager  or  partner  in  a  suit- 
alile  enterpriser  excellent  in  handling  men.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8717,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POl  LTRYMAN,  with  the  experience  and  ability 
to  make  large  plant  pay.  wants  position  as 
working  manager:  expert  chick  raiser  and  egg 
producer:  managed  one  plant  12  years:  living 
salary  and  profit-sharing  basis  if  desired:  can 
lay  out  and  develop  new  plant  and  act  as  mana¬ 
ger  for  general  fanning  and  fruit  in  eonnection 
with  poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER  8732,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN — 115-acre  farm,  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  for  $4,000;  woodland  87  acres;  good 
tilling  land  2S  acres:  good  apple  orchard  and 
other  fruit  trees;  room  in  barn  for  20  cows  and  3 
horses:  36-room  house,  with  fine  water  and 
splendid  view:  ideal  place  for  Summer  boarders. 
L.  1'.  B.,  Box  221,  Huntington,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Large  up-to-date  poultry  farm  on 
Long  Island:  2.300  laying  lions.  0,000  brooder 
capacity,  patent  drinking  fountain,  14,400  incu¬ 
bator  capacity;  electric  light,  running  water; 
9-room  house;  hot  water  heat;  price,  $20,000. 
ADVERTISER  8642,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- * 

FOR  SALE — Foultrr  farm:  four  acres  land:  six- 
room  house,  barn,  laying  houses,  brooder 
house,  capacity  400  bens,  1.000  chicks;  State 
road:  price  $3,500.  H.  B.  RAYMOND,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 480  acres:  best  soil;  amply  irrigat¬ 
ed:  largest  grain.  Alfalfa  seed  and  bay  crops, 
mowing  and  grazing  meadow,  and  desirable  gen- 
eral  stock  ranch  in  inter-mountain  region:  all 
live  stock,  farm  equipment,  hay,  grain,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluded;  price.  $40,000.  J.  J.  PATTON,  Gandy, 
Millard  Co.,  Utah. 

BEAUTIFUL  Hudson  River  farm;  beautiful  view 
of  river,  with  dock:  100  acres,  for  half  value. 
THEO.  FULLER,  Unadllla,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm  in  poultry  section;  7-room 
bungalow;  capacity,  1,200  layers  and  5,000 
chicks;  price,  $2,700  down;  balance  $2,000  mort¬ 
gage.  C.  P.  LET.ASH,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 144  acres  in  good  condition;  120 
tillable,  24  hard  timber;  18  bead  cattle,  team 
and  tools,  hay  and  grain:  running  water;  $6,000. 
BEN  SPAFFORD.  Moravia.  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM  wanted,  to  lease  with  option, 
or  to  buy;  30-40  miles  from  New  York  City, 
on  or  near  main  road,  with  all  necessary  houses 
and  equipment  for  rot  less  titan  800  birds:  am 
an  experienced  poultryman.  BOX  421,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  about  125  acres;  on 
new  State  road:  half  mile  from  station  and 
village:  nearly  all  buildings  new  ten  years  ago; 
steam  heated  house,  two  bathrooms;  cottage; 
thirty-cow  barn,  milk  house  and  dairy  building, 
all  of  hollow  tile  and  concrete;  hay  and  young 
stock  barn,  horse  barn,  icehouse,  garage,  etc.; 
artesian  well:  farm  in  high  state  of  cultivation, 
free  from  stones:  level  land;  price  about  half 
cost  of  the  new  buildings;  more  land  if  desired, 
including  valuable  lake  frontage.  BOX  12, 
Bantam,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — On  Maine  coast,  exceptional  sea¬ 
shore  combination;  250  acres  open  land  and 
woods;  one  mile  ocean  frontage;  two  harbors; 
two  benches;  safe  boating  and  bathing:  plenty 
of  fish,  clams  and  lobsters;  Fall  and  Spring  gun¬ 
ning:  good  drinking  water:  a  healthy  place  and 
a  beauty  spot:  a  30-~oom  bouse;  14  m'les  f-om 
city:  daily  mails:  State  road:  price  $12  000  cn 
ces”  terns.  Address  ADVERTISER  SOSO,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 80-ac-e  farm:  30  acres  till¬ 
able;  situated  6  miles  from  market;  000  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees,  13-room  house;  new  cow  barn 
and  silo:  10  cows  and  9  heifers.  2  horses,  pigs, 
poultry  and  tools.  Address  '1.  E.  R.,  369  Derby 
Avenue,  Westville  Station.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 51  -acre  farm:  1U>  miles  from  mar¬ 
ket:  fair  buildings:  large  sugar  bush,  apples, 
cherries,  pears,  plums  and  berries:  a  valuable 
sand  bank:  a  spring  water  pasture;  price  rea¬ 
sonable.  Address  HARRY  STEUER,  FRED 
STETTER.  MRS.  FLORENCE  I)ANN.  Avoca, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Cheap,  a  fruit  farm,  in  the*  Ca+s 
kills,  near  State  road.  Address  owner, 
ADVERTISER  S709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  R E NT-^-388-a c re  dairy  farm;  town  of  Law¬ 
rence.  St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y. ;  stock  to  bit 
furnished  by  tenant:  this  farm  will  carry  sixty 
to  seventy  cows;  immediate  possession;  good 
proposition  for  man  with  sufficient  capital.  For 
terms  consult  MRS.  D.  W.  FINNIMORE,  l’ots- 
dam,  N.  Y..  or  write  BOX  42,  Roberts  Hall. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Good  85-nere  farm;  good  8-room 
house:  good  barns,  water,  large  henhouse,  or¬ 
chard,  sugar  bush,  woods;  near  school,  church; 
poultry,  implements  if  wanted;  bargain.  Ad¬ 
dress  LOUIS  C.  W.  ADABAHR,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Delanson,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  F’OR  SALE — 177  acres,  good  buildings, 
$3,000,  $1,000  down;  130  acres,  fair  buildings, 
$2,000:  $500  down.  NIELS  CHRISTENSEN, 

Alder  Creek,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARM — In  Adirondack  foothills,  ISO 
acres,  for  $3,500:  good  farm  and  good  build¬ 
ings;  insured  for  $3,000  ;  6  miles  from  Lake 
Champlain:  3  miles  from  railroad  village;  tele¬ 
phone  and  rural  delivery;  healthful:  Summer 
resort  markets.  JOHN  R.  BURNHAM,  233 
Broadway,  New  York.  , 

MODERN  chicken  farm,  with  500  two-year 
chickens,  700  pullets.  3.000  baity  chicks;  build¬ 
ing  for  2,000  grown  chickens,  4.000  babies:  in¬ 
cubator  for  3.000  eggs;  barn,  stall,  2  cows,  1 
horse:  electric;  steam  heat;  half  mile  from  city, 
on  State  rotul:  for  sale  account  family  trouble; 
any  acceptable  price.  P.  MANYA,  Port  Jervis. 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm,  growing  grain,  suitable  poul¬ 
try:  necessary  buildings,  tools  and  stock:  no 
agents:  $1,200  cash.  ADVERTISER,  881  Anthon 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap,  A  grape  farm  of  11  acres. 

with  Summer  resort,  grape  juice  seller  and 
press;  garage  and  other  buildings  of  stone.,  in 
good  shape:  near  T.ake  Erie,  where  fishing  and 
bathing  is  its  best:  near  Zieder  Point,  O.  Ad¬ 
dress  owner,  ADVERTISER  8710,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  smaller  farms:  148- 
acre  well  equipped  dairy  farm,  near  Wooster, 
'bio.  zj  mile  to  Cleveland:  Wooster’s  electric 
line  and  paved  roads:  also  160-acre  improved  fine 
grain  and  liny  farm  in  Kansas,  70  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Kansas  City;  also  85-acre  farm,  same 
location:  both  on  Santa  Fe  trail  auto  route  to 
California  and  railroad;  also  140  acres  land  in 
Southwest  Missouri,  on  beautiful  lake  in  tlie 
Ozarks.  What  have  von?  Possession  this  Fall 
or  Spring.  W.  E.  MASTERS,  owner,  Canton, 
Ohio;  Route  No.  2. 

—  -  —  ■  — — - — ■ - s 

FOR  sat.E — Farm,  31  acres;  8-room  house;  im¬ 
provements:  other  buildings  in  best  condition: 
some  crops  planted;  plenty  fruit;  team  horses, 
harness.  55  chickens.  500  chicks,  machinery;  07 
miles  f  ont  New  York:  2U  miles  from  town;  15 
p-opey  car;  price  $4,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8722.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  wanted :  5-10  acres:  6-7-room  house;  25 
m'-!es  f— -m  New  York  Citv:  state  price  and 
terms.  ADVERTISER  8720,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

— - , 

FOR  SAT.E — Fine  village  farm.  120  acres:  90  til¬ 
lable:  rest,  wood  and  pasture;  good  soil  and 
buildings:  10-room  house;  $55  [ter  acre. 

SCHULTZ,  Erwinna,  Pn.,  between  Trenton  and 
Easton. 

DESIRE  to  purchase  2  or  3  acres  of  land  within 
40  or  50  miles  of  New  York  City,  located  about 
one  mile  from  a  town:  New  York  State  pre¬ 
ferred.  GEO.  W.  TOOKER,  Milford,  Pa. 

FOR  SAT.E — 60-acre  fruit  farm  in  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  3Vi  miles  from  Newburgh;  young  bearing 
Orchards,  small  fruits:  three  houses,  improve 
ments:  running  water  in  buildings  from  spring; 
hot  water  heat:  live  stock,  implements;  canning 
and  preserving  factory,  steam  equipment;  estab¬ 
lished  business,  year  round  income.  MRS.  J.  R. 
WESTLAKE,  It.  D.  2,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  poultry  farm,  Long  Island  or 
Jersey;  level,  well  drained;  good  dwelling; 
give  full  particulars.  A.  DEGEN,  73  Decatur 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — By  owner:  348  acres  hardwood  land. 

Kalkaska  County,  Michigan;  near  town;  120 
acres  burned  clean  for  plow;  heavy  soil;  no 
sand;  raise  clover,  grain,  etc.;  easy  terms;  no 
agents:  good  opportunity  for  beginner.  FRANK 
ENGEL,  14  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill. 
- h 

AMERICAN,  experienced  dairy  farmer,  wants  to 
rent  good  dairy  farm,  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools;  near  market  for  milk  or  cream;  New 
York  preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER  8726, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  FARM — Two  acres;  live-room  bungalow, 
barn,  outbuildings;  ninety  bearing  fruit,  trees; 
plenty  grapes;  citv  water;  on  macadamized 
street;  eight  minutes’  walk  to  depot;  fifteen 
minutes  from  North  Jersey  egg-laying  contest; 
eighteen  miles  from  New  York;  bargain  at 
$5,700;  cash  $2,500.  “L,”  Box  67,  Emerson, 
N.  J. 

CONNECTICUT  FARM— 195  acres;  stock  and 
tools:  also  fine  milk  route;  Colonial  type 
farmhouse  In  residential  section  of  beautiful 
village:  large  new  barn,  also  other  buildings, 
all  with  electric  lights,  etc.;  centrally  located 
between  Providence,  Norwich  and  Worcester; 
ideni  location  for  dairv,  truck  farming,  green¬ 
houses.  gentleman’s  estate  or  as  a  real  estate 
proposition:  owner  deceased:  must  be  sold:  can 
take  part  mortgage.  Send  inquiries  to  THE 
DANIELSON  TRUST  COMPENY,  Danielson. 
Conn. 

WANT  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  Maryland  or 
Delaware  farm;  not  over  $6,000.  W.  .T. 
JOHNSON,  52  Fleet  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

F'OR  SAI.E — Suburban  home;  modern  7-room 
house:  barn:  hennery,  capacity  150;  fruit, 
garden:  5  minutes  station,  school"  church;  hour 
out.  For  fuller  particulars  write  IIOAGLAND, 
Wyekoff,  N.  J. 

FOR  SAT.E — 150-acre  dairy  and  fruit  farm; 

Middlefield.  Conn.:  75  acres  tillable;  2  houses; 
worth  inquiry.  Address  A.  B.,  R.  F.  D.,  Rock- 
fall.  Conn. 

TO  LET — Up-to-date  200-ncre  Jersey  farm,  on 
stiares:  stanchion  24  cows;  farmer  to  furnish 
stock:  35  miles  to  New  York.  C.  D.  BLACK, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


EXTRACTED  HONEY,  finest  quality,  at  our 
station.  60-lb.  can  clover.  $10.80;  buckwheat, 
$9;  10  lbs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone, 
clover,  $2.50:  buckwheat,  $2.35;  5  lbs.  either, 
$1.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  575. 
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Chevrolet  Sales  JEE 

Record  ~ 


THE  production  schedule  of 
Chevrolet  “Four-Ninety” 
Models  for  the  seven  months  from 
January  1st  to  July  31st,  1921,  is 
fifty  thousand  cars. 

We  will  give  $70  to  each  retail 
purchaser  of  a  new  open  car  or  light 
delivery  model,  and  $100  to  eacn 
retail  purchaser  of  a  new  closed 
car,  provided  we  manufacture  and 
sell  fifty  thousand  Chevrolet  Model 
“Four-Ninety”  cars  between  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  1921,  and  July  31st,  1921. 
This  offer  to  be  subject  to  the  terms 
as  set  forth  in  full  in  the  refund 
certificate  which  will  be  delivered 
to  each  purchaser. 

Fifty  thousand  cars  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  which  will  secure  substantial 
savings  in  cost  in  manufacture. 
These  savings  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  purchasers  of  these  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  cars. 

This  plan  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Chevrolet  policy  to  make  the  price 
of  its  product  as  low  as  quality 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale  will 


permit.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Chevrolet  purpose  of  providing 
quick, convenient,  economical  trans¬ 
portation  at  a  cost  within  reach  of 
those  who  want  an  automobile. 

Each  purchaser  of  a  Model 
“Four-Ninety”  will  receive  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  his  dealer,  or  from  the 
Chevrolet  retail  store  manager. 
This  certificate  will  be  redeemed 
as  indicated  on  its  face. 

This  is  a  straightforward  busi¬ 
ness  proposition  presented  in  a 
straightforward  way.  Whether 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  new 
car  or  not,  you  must  not  fail  to 
learn  the  details  of  this  unique  and 
simple  plan.  It  offers  to  every  man 
of  sound  business  judgment  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
best  automobile  value  obtainable. 

Retail  purchasers  of  Model 
“Four-Ninety”  cars  since  October 
1st,  1920,  will  receive  their  certifi¬ 
cates  through  their  local  dealers  or 
retail  stores  on  application  to  them. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY 

GENERAL  SALES  DEPARTMENT 


NEW  YORK 


More  than  4,000  Dealert,  Retail  Store s  and  Service  Stations  in  United  States  and  Canada 


Chevrolet  Model  “Four- Ninety”  Touring  Car,  $820 

Additional  Chevrolet*1  Four- Ninety” Models:  Roadster  $795 ;  Sedan  $1375;  Coupe  $1325;  Light  Delivery  Wagon(l  Seat)  $820;  Chassis.  $770 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 
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No.  4034 


Cabbage  Seed  Production  on  Long,  Island 


POOR  SEEL). — Everyone  knows  the  course  of  de¬ 
velopment  by  which  a  humble  but  ambitious 
cabbage  seed  gets  ahead  in  the  world,  but  only  a 
small  minority  of  even  farmers  know  the  details  of 
the  reverse  procedure  by  which  seed  is  produced. 
•Still  less  known  are  the  methods  of  the  seed  breedei 
who  gives  us  new  varieties  or  improves  old  ones. 
The  pictures  and  descriptions  in  the  seed  catalogs 


pbice  where  it  can  be  raised  fora  good  crop  of  heads. 
In  actual  practice  much  of  the  seed* is  imported  from 
Denmark  and  nearby  parts  of  .Holland,  (lermany  and 
France.  Most  of  tbe  American  seed  comes  from  a 
small  region  in  Eastern  Kong  Island  and  from  a  few 
neighborhoods  in  the  Puget  Sound  region  in  ’Wash¬ 
ington.  There  are  plenty  of  other  places  where  it 
can  be  successfully  grown,  but  in  these  localities  the 


make  us  independent  of  imported  supplies,  but  to 
secure  the  development  of  soils,  climate  and  markets. 
As  cabbage  seed  is  insect  pollinated,  only  one  variety 
can  be  raised  on  a  farm,  and  by  preference  only  one 
should  be  raised  in  a  neighborhood. 

CULTIVATION  UNDER  CONTRACT.— The  cab- 
bage,  as  it  grows  wild,  is  a  perennial,  but  the  domes¬ 
tic  cabbage  is  as  distinctly  biennial  as  the  beet  or 


/i  loud  of  melons  on  a  New  J ersey  farm.  High  freight  rates  and  poor  service  are  bringing  the  melon  business  bark  to  the  East 


give  the  impression  that  all  seed  is  from  the  selected 
products  of  a  master  seed  breeder.  When  the  farmej 
finds  that  many  of  his  plants  fail  to  head  and  others 
are  light  in  weight,  with  big  air  spaces  and  coarse, 
stumpy  leaves,  he  properly  lays  it  to  poor  seed. 

IIOME-CROWN  SUPPLIES.— Many  have  an  idea 
that  only  a  few  localities  can  produce  cabbage  seed, 
and  while  this  is  true  of  its  near  relative,  the  cauli¬ 
flower.  the  cabbage  will  grow  good  seed  crops  in  any 


ciop  tits  into  the  peculiar  and  intensive  crop  rotation, 
and  what  is  even  more  important,  the  buyers  conic 
to  the  farmers  to  solicit  them  to  raise  seed  and  guar¬ 
antee  them  a  fixed  price.  American  seed  is  not 
especially  different  in  quality  from  imported  seed. 
Both  differ  just  as  widely  as  the  abilities  and  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  farmers  or  seedsmen  who  raise  the 
crop.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  produce  cabbage 
seed  in  a  great  many  other  localities  not  only  to 


rutabaga  or  the  common  burdock  and  mullein.  In 
other  words,  the  plant  must  grow  and  store  food 
the  first  season  and  then  after  a  dormant  period  it 
will  produce  flowers  and  seeds.  This  takes  the 
greater  part  of  two  seasons,  but  the  resourceful 
farmer  is  able  to  grow  an  early  maturing  crop  before 
the  plants  go  into  the  field  and  a  late  Autumn  crop 
after  the  seed  is  harvested.  This  is  the  practice  as 
followed  at  Mattituck,  and  may  be  adopted  with 
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variations  elsewhere,  Cabbage  seed  is  grown  under 
contract,  the  seed  dealer  furnishing  the  seed  to  the 
grower  by  number,  so  that  the  grower  may  not  even 
know  what  kind  of  seed  he  is  raising.  The  practice 
of  the  better  dealers  is  to  go  into  a  select  field  and 
pick  out  not  more  than  four  or  five  cabbage  heads  in 
a  hundred  which  by  their  size,  earliness,  density  and 
weight  show  the  proper  variety  characteristics.  These 
are  carefully  stored,  reset  and  the  seed  distributed 
to  the  farmers. 

TIIE  FIRST  SEASON.— Unfortunately  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  a  variable  climate,  as  well  as  certain  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  life,  make  it  sometimes  impossible  to  do 
this  important  work,  and  ordinary  commercial  stock 
is  planted  for  seed  raising.  The  farmer  who  raises 
cabbage  seed  gels  his  stock  from  the  dealer  and  sows 
it  in  the  open-air  seed  bed  late  in  June.  By  the 
time  that  the  plants  are  well  grown  the  crop  of  early 
potatoes  has  been  harvested,  the  land  is  harrowed 
level,  given  an  additional  half  ton  of  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer.  such  as  5-8-5,  and  the  cabbages  are  set  in 
rows  3  ft.  apart  and  15  in.  apart  in  the  row.  If  de¬ 
lays  have  occurred  so  that  the  season  is  later  than 
desirable,  the  cabbage  may  be  set.  even  closer.  To 
say  that  a  Long  Island  fanner  gives  clean  and  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  is  like  saying  that  a  Dutch  house¬ 
wife  keeps  her  kettles  scrubbed.  So  the  late-set  cab¬ 
bages  have  all  that  a  rich,  well-tilled  soil  can  do  for 
them,  and  through  the  long,  mild  Autumn  days  they 
do  their  best  to  make  up  for  their  late  start.  If  the 
heads  mature  they  are  almost  certain  to  decay  before 
Spring,  but  if  they  are  so  late  that  only  a  bunch  of 
loose  leaves  form  there  is  so  little  stored  food  that 
the  seed  crop  will  he  a  small  oik*.  When  severe 
freezing  weather  threatens  the  seed  cabbages  are 
put  into  storage,  the  desired  state  of  growth  being 
a  fully  formed  head  which  is  not  solid.  The  grower 
plows  open  a  wide  furrow  and  crowds  in  the  cab¬ 
bages.  three  abreast,  setting  them  in  natural  posi¬ 
tion  and  leaving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  soil  on 
Llioir  roots.  When  the  furrow  is  full  the  plow  is  run 
along  both  sides,  plowing  at  least  three  furrows 
toward  and  against  the  cabbage.  The  covering  is 
then  completed  with  an  asparagus  ridger  or  in  a 
small  field  by  hand;  3  to  5  in.  of  soil  on  the  top  of 
the  ridge  is  plenty,  and  no  straw  stalks  or  marsh 
hay  is  u?ed. 

SECOND  PLANTING.— In  the  Spring,  as  soon  as 
the  soil  can  he  worked,  the  rows  are  exposed  by 
plowing  along  one  side,  the  cabbages  dug  out  and 
reset,  this  time  in  rows  4  ft.  apart  and  3  ft.  apart 
in  the  row.  The  losses  in  wintering  will  usually 
equalize  the  thinner  planting.  The  plants  are  set 
with  a  decided  inclination  to  the  southwest,  as  the 
prevailing  wind  is  from  that  quarter,  and  the  seed 
stalks  are  easily  blown  down.  Good  cultivation  is 
again  given,  and  some  more  fertilizer  applied  along 
the  row.  P.efoi.*  June  1  the  seed  stalks  are  4  to  5 
ft.  tall,  and  a  mass  of  yellow  blossoms,  which  soon 
develop  pointed  pods  like  those  of  mustard,  of  which 
cabbage  is  a  close  relative.  When  these  develop  into 
the  right  shade  of  brown  the  stalks  are  cut,  generally 
with  a  corn  knife,  and  laid  in  open  bundles  on  the 
ground  to  dry.  If  the  weather  is  bright  the  seeds 
are  soon  ready  to  scatter,  and  the  thrashing  is  done 
on  a  canvas  with  a  flail,  if.  as  often  happens,  the 
weather  is  “catchy,”  t Ho  seed  stalks  are  hurried  to 
shelter  as  soon  as  they  can  be  piled  in  narrow  heaps 
without  molding.  A  few  use  a  small  separator  to 
thrash,  but  most  of  t lie  seed  is  flailed  out  and  cleaned 
from  trash  with  a.  common  fanning  mill.  The  seed 
is  still  moist,  and  is  spread  out  thinly  for  a  few 
bright  days,  and  is  then  delivered  to  the  seed  dealer. 

YIELD. — At  best,  the  cabbage  seed  may  yield  from 
GOO  to  800  Ilis.  of  seed  per  acre,  but  more  often  the 
crop  is  less  than  500  lbs.,  and  losses  bring  the  aver¬ 
age  to  about  300  lbs.  For  many  years  the  regular 
contract  price  was  50  cents  a  pound,  but  the  high 
values  of  potatoes  and  Lima  beans  combined  with 
shutting  off  the  imported  supply  and  sent  the  price 
to  $1 .50  in  1010,  but  this  year  the  price  is  a  dollar 
a  pound.  If  we  consider  the  labor  and  fertilizer  and 
remember  that  the  crop  is  preceded  by  Cobbler  pota¬ 
toes  and  followed  by  ‘"flowers,"  "sprouts”  or  white 
turnips,  the  average  yield  and  price  look  good  to 
most  farmers.  However,  the  chances  of  failure  are 
many.  h.  f.  button". 


The  Spirit  of  the  East 

ON  page  287  you  print  a  letter  from  Mortimer  A. 

Turpin  on  the  "Spirit  of  the  East.”  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Mr.  Turpin  lias  missed  the  point  of  the 
discussion,  for  lie  begins  by  saying:  “We  in  New 
York  State  don’t  have  to  blow  our  liorn  to  advertise, 
as  most  Western  States  have  to.”  Then  lie  proceeds 
to  enumerate  a  number  of  tilings  that  make  the  State 
of  New  York  an  attractive  agricultural  State. 

M,v  contention,  in  u  nutshell,  is  this;  That  the 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

man  of  the  West  has  greater  confidence  in  his  farm 
and  in  his  State  than  the  man  of  the  East  has  in  his 
farm  and  his  State,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
superior  advantages,  but  because  out  here  everyone, 
newspapers,  preachers,  bankers,  merchants  and  all 
farmers,  consistently  talk  of  and  tell  about  the  won¬ 
derful  opportunities  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
happen  to  reside;  while  in  the  East  you  will  find 
few  indeed  who  seem  to  think  their  country  amounts 
to  anything  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture. 

And  why  is  that?  In  no  small  measure  because 
the  State  itself  does  it;  does  it  in  its  public  schools, 
in  its  normal  schools,  agricultural  colleges  and  always 
in  its  university,  and  always  through  its  own  public 
officials. 

Some  years  since  a  Governor  of  North  Dakota 
wrote  a  splendid  article  on  the  agricultural  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  North  Dakota  for  Leslie's  Weekly  of  New 
York  City.  Whoever  heard  of  anything  like  that 
from  a  Governor  of  the  Empire  State?  But  why  not? 

i  know  New  York  lias  splendid  grapes,  fine  peaches 
and  the  best  apples  in  the  world.  But  your  New 
York  apples  bring  less  in  New  York  City  than  the 


Ihtrelca  Corn  Grown  al  Massachusetts  Agricultural 

College.  Fig .  ,i2S 

inferior  apples  of  the  West,  your  grapes  sell  for  less 
than  Western  grapes;  and  why?  Now  let’s  be 
honest. 

I  can  borrow  more  money  in  New  York  State;  on 
my  North  Dakota  farm,  than  I  can  borrow  on  my 
New  York  farm,  and  why? 

Let  me  give  you  my  reason.  My  land  here  is  con¬ 
sistently  “boosted,”  its  never  failing  wonders  are 
exploited,  and  because  of  this  I  become  a  man  of 
considerable  good  judgment  because  I  had  sense 
enough  to  go  and  buy  it.  Down  there  my  land  is  of 
doubtful  value;  for  the  purposes  of  a  loan  its  value 
is  less  than  the  buildings  are  insured  for,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  I  own  it,  paid  good  money  for 
it,  my  own  lack  of  judgment  is  so  self-evident  that 
nr  other  proof  of  the  fact  is  required. 

Now  take  these  two  viewpoints;  and  they  are 
real,  painfully  so,  to  the  man  who  has  rubbed  shoul¬ 
ders  with  them  down  there,  and  you  have  practically 
90  per  cent  of  the  reason  for  the  decreasing  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  to  actual  farmers,  of  the  State  that  Mr. 
Turpin  claims  is  “awake  to  its  possibilities.” 

No.  New  York  State  is  not  awake.  If  awake,  how 
do  you  show  it?  Why  let  the  West  sell  its  products, 
under  your  nose,  for  more  money  than  you  get  for 
better  goods?  What  became  of  your  apple  crop? 
The  vast  bulk  of  it  never  saw  the  market.  Much  of 
it  is  still  on  the  ground.  The  man  of  the  West  grew 
his  apples  on  ground  costing  around  $1,000  per  acre; 
he  frequently  irrigates;  that  means  that  lie  must, 
while  hiking  bis  turn  in  getting  water,  arise  at  one, 
two,  tf  vet  .  ny  other  hour  of  the  night,  and  take 
x*are  of  The  water  when  it  is  alloted  to  him.  And 
vet  that  same  man  takes  his  inferior  fruit,  packs  it 
with  care,  pays  freight  on  it  for  a  long  haul,  puts  it 
on  the  market,  on  your  market,  charges  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  price,  insists  that  be  has  the  best  apple  grown, 


and  gets  by  with  it:  all  of  this  while  the  State  of 
New  York  is  awake,  or  asleep,  as  the  case  may  be. 
North  Dakota.  a.  p.  j. 


The  Cost  of  Canadian  Milk 

SOME  time  since  you  asked  why  it  was  that  milk 
couid  be  produced  cheaper  in  Canada  than  iii  the 
United  States.  An  answer  has  been  given  on  page 
437,  but  the  writer  has  given  only  part  of  the  rea¬ 
son;  that  is,  a  comparison  of  feed  prices  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  main  part  of  the  reason 
is  what  it  costs  the  Canadian  farmer  to  produce  bis 
feed.  Turnips,  amounting  to  thousands  of  bushels, 
have  been  shipped  since  last  Fall  from  this  part  of 
Ontario  Province — 75  miles  west  of  the  Niagara 
River — for  15  cents  for  50  lbs.,  and  the  farmers  grow 
from  400  to  000  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  value 
of  land  about  here  is  $00  per  acre;  a  farmer  grows 
from  the  value  of  an  acre  to  one  and  a  half  times  the 
value  of  his  land  with  one  crop. 

Nearly  all  the  hay  and  grain,  except  wheat,  are 
fed  on  the  farm.  When  a  farmer  goes  to  get  his 
grain  ground  be  takes  home,  besides  liis  ground 
grain,  some  hundreds  of  pounds  of  middlings  and 
bran,  and  at  times  Western  corn.  The  manure 
spreader  stands  at  the  end  of  the  litter  carrier  and 
is  in  use  the  year  around.  Large  amounts  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  oilcake  meal  and  barrels  of  molasses  are 
bought  for  feed.  A  ton  of  skimsmilk  and  three  tons 
of  grain  will  be  shipped  in  the  form  of  a  ton  of  pork. 
Fodder  and  grain  are  changed  into  beef  and  mutton 
and  sent  to  market  on  the  legs  of  the  animals  them¬ 
selves. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  this  land  has  been 
treated  these  last  80  years,  or  ever  since  it  was 
cleared;  and  it  is  not  only  maintaining  its  fertility, 
but  in  some  instances  increasing.  Hay  crops  average 
about  here  from  one  to  three  tons  per  acre,  oats  3d 
to  GO  bushels  per  acre,  barley  the  same,  wheat  20  to 
40  bushels,  potatoes  150  to  300  bushels  and  cattle 
beets  from  000  to  1.000  bushels  per  acre.  Hence 
with  plenty  of  such  feeds,  and  not  any  fertilizer  bills 
to  pay,  there  is  a  substantial  margin  of  profit.  Taxes 
are  up  100  per  cent  since  the  war,  a  good  100-acre 
farm  being  taxed  $100  now  instead  of  $50  before 
the  war. 

As  to  wages,  before  the  war  a  good  farm  hand  got 
from  $300  to  $400  per  year  and  board.  Such  will  be 
the  wages  now,  for  tuxes  will  continue  to  be  high. 
Ayr,  Ontario,  Canada.  a.  c. 


Building  A  Grain  Stack 

Will  you  describe  bow  0*  build  a  stack  of  small  grain? 

1  saw  it  done  when  I  was  a  small  boy.  but  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  details.  It  is  a  lost  art  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Grain  is  hauled  t«»  the  thrashing  machine 
directly  from  the  shock  in  the  held.  I  want  to  stack  my 
oats  this  year,  and  would  like  to  do  it  according  to 
“correct  form.”  I  am  sure  there  are  some  old-timers 
among  your  readers  who  can  tell  all  about  it.  J.  c.  N. 

IT  requires  considerable  experience  in  order  to 
build  a  grain  stack  properly.  I  have  built  a  great 
many,  and  will  describe  the  method.  Always  build 
a  stack  bottom  by  placing  a  few  poles  or  rails  where 
the  stack  is  to  stand,  and  across  these  other  poles 
about  a  foot  apart  to  break  connection  with  earth 
dampness  and  allow  of  air  circulation.  T  usually 
build  a  long  stack,  but  many  prefer  a  round  stack. 
Set  the  bundles  up  through  t lie  middle  like  a  shock, 
gradually  spreading  the  butts  oi  the  bundles  until 
at  the  last  course  they  will  radiate  out  like  spokes 
on  a  wheel.  The  middle  of  the  stack  is  kept  a  little 
the  highest  all  the  way  up.  Always  keep  the  middle 
the  highest  After  the  bottom  is  laid  begin  at  the 
outside  and  go  around  the  first  course  even  with  the 
bottom,  the  second  course  even  with  the  bands  <m 
the  outside  course,  and  so  on  around  until  the  center 
is  reached.  Use  extra  bundles  if  necessary  to  keep 
the  middle  full.  After  the  stack  is  built  up  4  or  5 
fc  t lie  outside  bundles  can  project  a  little,  but  they 
must  be  bound  in  by  the  second  course  so  that  they 
will  not  slip  or  slide  out.  A  beginner  usually  has 
some  trouble  at  this  stage,  but  if  the  middle  of  a 
stack  is  kept  the  highest  all  the  way  up  there  is 
really  no  need  of  this  protection.  After  the  stack  is 
built  up  10  or  15  ft.,  according  to  its  size,  begin 
drawing  in  a  little  on  every  layer  as  you  build 
around  (from  now  on  the  middle  will  naturally  lie 
the  highest)  until  the  stack  reaches  the  desired 
height.  Now  the  bundles  will  begin  to  assume  the 
same  position  that  they  did  over  the  bottom.  The 
top  of  a  grain  stack  should  be  well  thatched  over 
with  coarse  hay  to  the  depth  of  about  1  ft.  if  rainy 
weather  is  to  be  provided  for.  There  are  just  two 
points  to  hear  chiefly  in  mind  in  building  a  grain 
stack:  Keep  the  middle  the  highest  and  keep  the 
stack  balanced,  for  if  it  tips  to  one  side  the  rain  is 
pretty  sure  to  run  in  on  the  butts  of  the  bundles  on 
the  up  side,  H* E-  cox- 
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Experience  With  A  Tractoi 

MANY  USES. — Ill  the  Spring  of  I'.M.s  we  pur¬ 
chased  a  liirlir  two-plow  tractor  of  a  popular 
make,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best  investments 
we  have  made.  We  have  a  dairy  and  fruit  farm  of 
120  acres,  of  which  15  are  in  fruit.  We  use  the 


The  Tractor  Runs  the  Buzz  Fair.  Fig.  22.9 

tractor  for  plowing  and  fitting  all  of  our  ground,  and 
also  use  it  in  doing  all  of  the  work  in  the  orchards. 
Besides  doing  field  work,  we  use  the  tractor  for  fill¬ 
ing  silos,  husking  corn,  baling  hay  and  sawing  wood. 

PLOWING. — We  use  a  12-in.  gang  plow  in  our 
heavy  clay  loam  soil  and  plow  from  7 
to  1*  in.  deep,  depending  upon  the  crop. 

A  plow  with  14-in.  bottoms  would  he  all 
right  in  lighter  soil,  or  when  one  docs 
yot  wish  to  plow  so  deep.  Tf  one  is 
careful  and  keeps  the  plow  adjusted 
right  a  much  better  job  of  plowing  can 
be  done  with  a  tractor  than  with 
horses:  that  is,  on  ground  suitable  for 
a  tractor  to  work  on.  When  plowing 
we  have  a  team  following  up  with  a 
roller  (as  soon  as  ground  has  dried  a 
little),  and  as  soon  as  we  are  through 
plowing  the  tractor  is  hitched  to  a  tan¬ 
dem  disk  and  the  field  is  disked  from 
two  to  three  times,  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  On  a  tandem  disk 
the  tractor  far  excells  a  team  in  get¬ 
ting  over  (he  ground. 

CULTIVATING.— We  do  all  of  the 
cultivating  in  our  orchards  with  our 
tractor,  and  on  account  of  its  being  low 
we  can  go  under  low-hanging  branches 
where  a  team  could  not  go.  During  hot 
spells  in  Summer  the  heat  often  be¬ 
comes  unbearable  iivan  orchard  for  a 
team  to  work  in.  there  being  no  breeze, 
but  the  tractor  never  pauses.  My 
brother  and  I  “change  off"  running  the 
tractor  during  the  rush  season.  The 
tractor  starts  working  in  the  field  at 
daybreak  and  works  until  dark,  from 
14  to  Id  hours  each  day.  In  this  way 
we  get  a  lot  of  field  work  done  in  a 
day.  The  picture,  Fig.  232,  showing 
the  tractor  at  work  disking  (my  brother 
at  the  wheel)  in  a  16-acre  field,  was 
taken  in  the  Fall  of  1919.  This  10-acre 
field  was  plowed,  double-disked  three 
times,  harrowed  with  spring-tooth  once, 
and  sown  to  Wheat  in  a  little  less  than 
4J/>  days.  We  used  a  team  on  the 
grain  drill. 

REGULATING  SPEED.— This  par-  . 
ticular  make  of  tractor  is  not  as  yet 
equipped  with  a  governor  (although  the  manufacturer 
is  working  on  one),  and  when  doing  belt  work  my 
brother  and  I  have  devised  an  easy  way  of  regulat¬ 
ing  the  speed  of  the  tractor  without  anyone  being 
near  the  tractor.  When  filling  silo  or  any  other  kind 
of  belt  work  requiring  variable  power  we  take  two 
lint's  of  binder  twine  and  run  them  from  the  machine 
we  are  operating  back  to  the  tractor.  One  string  is 
fastened  directly  to  the  outer  end  of  the  gas  lever 
(this  string  shuts  off  the  gas  when  you  pull  on  it), 
and  the  other  string  is  run  through  a  small  pulley 
which  is  fastened  to  the  back  end  and  middle  of  the 
tractor  seat  and  .then  fastened  to  the  gas  lever. 
Pulling  on  this  string  opens  the  throttle.  With  a 
little  experience  a  person  can  regulate  the  speed  this 
way  to  perfection.  When  filling  silo  one  man  feeds 
the  cutter  and  looks  after  the  tractor.  With  this 
string  arrangement  the  tractor  and  cutting  box  are 
allowed  to  run  slowly  between  loads.  It  the  string 
“cuts”  where  it  passes  through  tin*  small  pulley  use 
a  short  piece  of  sash  cord  where  it  “works”  through 
the  pulley.  We  like  this  arrangement  as  well  as  a 
governor,  for  we  can  regulate  the  speed  to  suit  our 
need. 

EXTENT  OF  WORK. — We  use  our  tractor  about 
350  hours  each  year,  and  so  far  have  never  lost  a 


moment  on -account  of  motor  trouble.  During  the 
season  of  1919  the  tractor  was  run  a  total  of  375 
hours,  and  not  a  single  spark  plug  was  taken  out  or 
cleaned.  We  used  kerosene  about  two-thirds  of  the 
time.  So  far  we  have  hover  had  a  loose  or  hot 
tearing. 

SOME  USEFUL  POINTS. — We  drain  out  the  old 
oil  in  the  crank  case,  flush  out  with  kerosene,  and 
refill  with  fresh  oil  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  hours  of 
running.  We  never  leave  the  oil  in  more  than  40 
hours,  and  in  hot  weather  and  dusty  work  we  drain 
the  crank  case  every  30  hours.  During  the  Summer 
we  use  heavy  tractor  oil.  which  we  buy  at  wholesale 
fiom  a  large  oil  company.  To  a  great  many  people 
draining  the  oil  so  often  might  seem  wasteful,  but 
by  draining  the  oil  out  at  the  end  of  a  day  you  only 
lose  a  gallon,  and  we  save  this  to  use  on  our  other 
machinery.  .Tust  try  this  for  a  year,  and  see  what  a 
nice,  quiet  running  motor  you  will  have,  (’are  must 
be  taken  to  always  keep  the  oil  at  the  proper  level, 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  We  drain  out  the  oil 
in  the  gear  case  every  75  hours,  flush  with  kerosene 
and  refill  with  a  heavy  grade  of  transmission  oil. 

GENERAL  ('ARE. — Once  a  week  we  take  off  the 
commutator  or  timer  and  thoroughly  clean  it  with 
kerosene.  The  commutator  should  be  oiled  twice  a 
day.  Ry  doing  this  we  have  no  commutator  trouble. 
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to  race  or  to  work  continuously  under  an  overload. 
If  a  piece  of  string  is  tied  to  a  spoke  in  a  drive 
wheel  and  the  revolutions  counted  for  a  minute  (in 
our  particular  tractor  the  drive  wheels  should  make 
22  revolutions  per  minute),  this  will  enable  one  to 
tell  whether  his  tractor  is  being  run  at  the  correct 
speed  or  not  carl  e.  juengel. 

Michigan. 


A  Clod  Crusher  of  Planks 

AN  implement  that  deserves  consideration  for  nse 
on  many  farms  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Fig.  230.  which  is  a  simple  clod  crusher 
that  may  be  made  iu  odd  moments,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  effective  to  use  ahead  of  the  potato  planter  or 
corn  planter.  This  homemade  tool  may  be  made 
by  using  four  4x4’s,  about  7  ft.  long,  or  as  long  as 
may  be  desired  for  the  pulling  power  of  ibe  team. 
The  pieces  are  held  firmly  by  two  bolts  passing 
through  the  ends  of  each  of  the  pieces.  These  bolts 
may  be  made  out  of  old  buggy  axles  or  1-in.  iron 
rods.  They  should  be  taken  to  the  blacksmith  shop 
and  the  back  end  threaded  to  hold  on  the  last  piece 
of  the  implement.  To  separate  the  pieces  from  each 
other  they  should  be  kept  about  6  in.  apart;  small 
pieces  of  pipe  may  be  slipped  over  the  bolts  between 
each  (x  1  as  the  leveler  is  being  set.  up. 
A  hitching  device  is  attached  to  the  end 
of  each  bolt. 

If  the  4x4’s  are  held  6  in.  apart  it  is 
possible  for  much  of  tin*  dirt  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  by  this  leveler:  also  the  clods 
are  broken  up  as  they  pass  beneath  the 
sharp  surfaces  of  the  wood.  The  leveler 
may  be  reversed  when  one  sot  of  edges 
is  worn  off.  clahkxcio  m.  hakkr. 


Home  Grown  Potato  Seed 


A  Simple  Homemade  Clod  Crusher.  .Fig.  230 


N  a  recent  issue  of  Tm:  R.  N.-Y.  a 
correspondent  from  Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  E.  R.  W.  II.,  raises  a  question 
about  home-grown  potatoes  for  seed. 
Relieving  firmly  that  the  burden  of 
purchased  seed  can  easily  be  stopped, 
and  the  grower  bo  stimulated  through 
systematic  seed  production.  I  suggest 
to  E.  R.  W.  II.  and  others  the  testing 
out  of  the  unit  system.  Knowing  of 
men  who  have  not  changed  seed  for  40 
years,  jet  grow  potatoes  of  high  qual¬ 
ity,  .T  like  to  encourage  others.  The 
trouble  these  days  is  that  there  are  too 
many  learners. 

Take  a  given  number  of  potatoes,  of 
any  one  variety,  of  equal  weight,  and 
as  near  the  same  shape  as  possible,  and 
cut  each  potato  by  itself  into  the  same 
number  of  pieces.  Then  plant  each 
potato  by  itself  by  marking  with  small 
stakes.  Iu  this  way  follow  through  the 
season,  and  at  digging  time  be  sure 
that  the  product  of  each  potato  is 
saved  by  itself  and  weighed.  Using 
this  precaution  the  yield  of  each  potato 
can  he  determined,  and  the  foundation 
laid  for  future  seed  supply.  In  my 
first  trial  I  found  a  variation  per  potato, 
using  seed  weighing  7  oz.,  to  he  from 
6%  to  16%  lbs.,  suggesting  loss  on  one 
.  hand  and  profit  on  the  other.  This 

and  one  commutator  lasts  through  an  entire  season  last  year  one  potato  weighing  7  oz.,  cut  into  six 
and  then  some.  The  air  washer  must  be  kept  full  pieces,  gave  me  45  lbs.  1'his  was  from  one-eighth 


•1  Tractor  with  'Trailer  Carrying  Spray  Rig.  Fig.  231 


or  water  at  all  times,  and  once  or  twice  a  day  the 
water  should  he  drained  off  and  all  sand  and  sedi¬ 
ment  washed  out.  When  working  in  hot  weather  it 
is  necessary  to  refill  the  air  washer  every  three  or 
four  hours.  When  burning  kerosene  we  always  place 
a  sheet,  of  newspaper  in  front  of  radiator  and  use 
gasoline  until  water  reaches  the  boiling  point.  When 
water  gets  hot  remove  the  newspaper  from  radiator, 
shift  over  to  kerosene,  and  you  will  have  no  carbon 
trouble. 

BREAKING  IN  THE  NEW  TRACTOR.— I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  those  who  are  getting  a 
new  tractor  this  Spring.  Get  it  home  as  soon  as  you 
can  and  familiarize  yourself  with  its  care  and  opera¬ 
tion.  "Break  it  in”  first  with  a  light  load  for  the 
first  few  days,  and  drain  oil  often.  Never  hitch  a 
brand-new  tractor  onto  a  plow  or  anything  else  where 
its  full  power  is  required,  for  you  are  very  apt  to 
damage  it  seriously.  When  the  tractor  is  >ew  all 
parts  fit  tight,  and  if  care  is  not  takVWm  »nit  part  is 
liable  to  overheat  and  burn  out.  No  heavy  load 
should  be  placed  on  a  new  tractor  until  all  the  benr- 


of  an  acre  yielding  75  bushels. 

Here,  by  this  unit  system,  one  may  find  a  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  to  build  an  enduring  strain.  Seed 
runs  out  through  neglect.  It  can  be  improved 
through  care,  protection  and  selection.  The  hill  svs- 


lUshing  ir ilh  Light  Tractor.  Fig.  232 

tern  of  selection  is  tar  and  away  ahead  of  the  bin, 
but  the  unit  will  certainly  lead  to  results  otherwise 
impossible  When  we  can  produce  the  potato  ball, 
as  we  who  do  not  use  arsenic  in  spraying  or  dusting 


ings  and  wearing  surfaces  have  acquired  a  high  can.  there  is  certainty  of  perfection  of  the  tuber, 
polish.  The  tractor  motor  should  never  be  allowed  There  is  such  a  wealth  of  satisfaction  in  doing 
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It  s  Really  Amazing 

the  amount  of  nourishment 
you’ll  find,  in  a  small  dish  of 

Grape  =Nuts 

•With  cream  or  good  milk  added 


i 


< 


N  E  W  -  YO RKER 

things,  especially  in  side-stepping  from 
long  established  practices,  that  I  want  to 
urge  every  grower  to  get  outside,  just  a 
little,  and  find  food  for  thought  as  well  as 
promise  of  surer  returns  next  year.  Try 
the  unit  system,  and  build  up  a  strain  of 
seed  stamped  with  your  own  individ¬ 
uality.  G.  M.  TWITCHELX. 

Maine. 


! 

! 


Sweet:  with  its  own  sugar, 
developed  from  the  grains  in 
the  making,  this  sturdy  blend 
of  wheat  and  malted  barley 
contains,  in  compact  form  and 
at  low  cost, the  nutritive  and 
mineral  elements  needed  to 
build  health  and  strength. 


APRIL  BARGAINS  in  TOWNSEND’S  High  Grade 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  still  have  a  fine  stock  of  all  the  best,  new  and  standard 
varieties.  And  offer  them  at  our  usual  April  Bargain  prices. 


Prepaid 

Prepaid 

Prepaid 

Collect 

100 

250 

1000 

1000 

SI. 50 

$3.00 

S8.00 

$7.00 

1.00 

2.00 

5.50 

5.00 

1.00 

2.00 

5.50 

5.00 

1. 00 

2.00 

5.50 

5. 00 

1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.50 

1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.50 

1.00 

2.00 

4.75 

4.00 

1.00 

2.00 

4.75 

4.00 

1.50 

3.00 

7.50 

7.00 

1.50 

3.00 

7.50 

7.00 

1.50 

3.00 

7.50 

7.00 

1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.50 

1.25 

2.75 

7.00 

6.50 

2.00 

3.50 

10.00 

9.00 

1.50 

3.00 

8.00 

7.00 

2.00 

3.50 

10.00 

9.00 

1.50 

3.00 

b.UO 

i.UO 

3.00 

7.00 

20.00 

19.00 

Gibson  . 

MISSIONARY  . 

Klondyke  . . . 

DUNLAP  . 

Dr.  Bumll  . . 

FORD  ..i . 

HOWARD  17  . 

LUPTON,  Late  . 

NIC  OHMER  . 

Camp,  Early  . 

WORLD  WONDER  . 

Chesapeake  .  L50 

PRESIDENT  HARDING 

PROGRESSIVE  . 

LUCKY  BOY  .  3.00 

1-YR.  OLD  GRAPE  VINES— Concord,  Clinton,  Catawba,  Delaware  Moore’s  Ey, 
Niagara :  Each  25c.  10  $2.00.  20  $3.50  ,  50  $8.00,  100  $15,00. 
t.  Regis,  Erskine  Park.  Cutlibert  Red  Raspberry,  Plum  Fanner— Each  20c, 
Hi  $1.75  ,  20  $3.00  ,  50  $5.00,  100  $10.00.  Make  all  money  orders  payable  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

For  other  varieties  see  our  BIG  AD.  March  Sth 


Townsend  Plants 
Ten  Times  Better  Than 
Michigan  Plants 

Lewis  Creek.  Indiana, 
March  7,  1921 
E.  W.  Townsend  &  Son, 
Salisbury,  Md. 

Dear  Sire  : 

Three  years  ago  I  sentto  you 
and  purchased  1500  Strawberry 
Plants  and  they  all  grew  tine. 
I  raised  some  of  the  best  berrys 
in  the  county ;  people  come 
miles  to  get  them.  So  last  year 
iny  brother  was  going  to  set  a 
patch  and  I  persuaded  him  to 
send  part  of  his  order  to  you, 
and  wheD  the  plants  arrived 
they  were  in  fine  condition. 
But  at  the  same  t  ime  he  sent 
to  aCompany  in  Michigan,  and 
when  the  plants  come  they 
were  planted,  hut  they  did  not 
have  the  roots  on  them  that 
the  Townsend  Plants  had  and 
did  not  grow  off  so  nice.  And 
today  the  Townsend  Plants 
look  about,  ten  times  better 
than  the  others. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  DRAKE. 


Perpetual  Spinach 


Among:  nur  many  attractive  novelties  is  our 
famous  Perpetual  Spinach,  developed  exclusive¬ 
ly  by  ourselves,  and  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 
A  teal  Spinach  that  you  can  cut  and  re-cut,  and 
it  will  come  and  come  again,— not  a  Swiss  Chard, 
but  a  bip- leaved,  quick-growing  summer  and 
fall  Spinach  which  takes  the  place  of  all  other 
varieties.  It  has  the  real  Spinach  flavor  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute.  A  2-ounce  package, 
which  costs  you  #1.00,  if  you  remit  at  once,  is 
enouirh  to  supply  the  table  with  this  delicious 
Spinach  for  a  whole  summer.  And  Spinach  is 
one  of  the  most  wholesome,  body- building  foods 
you  can  eat !  Give  yourself  a  real  treat !—  Order 
at  once.  Our"Book  for  Garden  Lovers"  (2.r»c 
a  copy)  sent  with  each  order. 


SCHLING’S  SEEDS 


27  We.t  59th  St. 
New  York  City 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Millions  of  pure  bred  plants  at  wholesale  prices.  Gnaran 
teed  to  please  you.  or  money  refunded.  Amanda.  Big 
Joe.  Bnhai-h.  Dr.  Burrell,  Ford,  Dunlap,  $0.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Chesapealt,  Kellogs  Prize,  Premier.  Lupton,  Nic 
Ohmer.  $8.00  per  thousand,  t'olbourns  Early,  Elate.  $10.00 
per  thousand.  Klondyke,  Missionary,  $4.00  per  thousand. 
EVER-BEARING  VARIETIES,  Progressive.  Superb.  Peer¬ 
less.  Ideal,  1017.  Minnisota,  $8.00  per  thousand.  Order  from 
this  paper,  or  send  postal  for  free  catalog.  Deduct  fifty 
cents  per  thousand  when  ordering  five  thousand  or  more. 

E.W.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  R  4,  Salisbury,  Md. 
STRAWBERRY  DF»LANTS  For  Sale 

CHESAPEAKE.  $6.50;  KELLOGG'S  PREMIER,  $6;  GAN¬ 
DY,  $4;  PROGRESSIVE,  $7;  BIG  JOE.  $5.50;  LUPTON, 
$6.50;  AROMA.  $4;  KLONDYKE  and  MISSIONARY,  $3.75 
40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  aDd  Dewberry  plants 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodesdale,  Md.  R.  No.  2 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

KELLOGG'S  PREMIER,  BIG  JOE.  CHESAPEAKE,  LUPTON, 
PARSON'S  BEAUTY  and  TENNESSEE  PROLIFIC,  $1.25  per 
100.  S8  perl. 000.  PROGRESSIVE  EVERBEARING.  S1.50  per 

100:  S10  per  1,000.  Catalogue  Free. 

BASH.  PERRY,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Georgetown,  I>el. 

ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

1  TO  2  FEET 

100  GENUINE  ELBERTA SK'&SE 

tion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B.  New  Haven,  Missouri 


The 

Ontario  Red  Raspberry 

is  the  greatest  fruit  ever  evolved  by  the 
skill  of  man  in  the  science  of  plant  breed¬ 
ing.  Developed  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag. 
Exp.  Station,  it  is  destined  to  lead  all 
other  red  raspberries  as  a  money-maker 
anti  yielder  of  fruit  of  superior  qualities. 
I  will  send  you  2  Ontario,  12  St. 
Martin  and  12  Bushel  Basket 
Strawberry  Plants  for  $2.00. 

Circular  Free 


A.  B.  KATKAMIER 


MACED0N,  N.  Y. 


The  Million  Dollar  Strawberry  E  e  i , 


DCDDV  Dl  II II TO  Vegetable  Plants 

BCK If  T  I  LRU  I  V  F  I  o  w  er  Plants 

RUNNER  AND  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  and  ever- bear¬ 
ing  varieties;  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  DEW¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE  PLANTS  ; 
ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB,  HORSERADISH  ROOTS  ; 
SAGE,  THYME.  MINT.  HOP  PLANTS  ;  ONION  SETS  ; 
BEET,  BRUSSELS  SI 'ROUTS,  CAULIFLOWER,  CAB¬ 
BAGE,  CELERY,  BROCCOLI,  EGG,  PEPPER,  TOMATO, 
SWEET  POTATO,  KOHL-RABI.  KALE,  LEEK,  LET¬ 
TUCE,  ONION,  PARSLEY  PLANTS;  PANSY,  ASTER, 
SALVIA,  SNAPDRAGON,  VERBENA,  PHLOX  DRUM- 
MOND1,  COSMOS,  MARIGOLD,  GAILLAliDl A,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK,  DIGITALIS,  SHASTA  DAISY  and  other  Annual 
and  Perennial  E'lower  Plants;  ROSES  and  SHRUBS.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Buy  STURDY,  Well-Rooted  Trees! 

Fruit-growers  everywhere  know  KELLY  BROS.  38-year 
old  reputation  for  supplying  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
trees,  guaranteed  to  satisfy  and  adapted  to  particular 
conditions  of  climate  or  soil. 

Send  for  1921  Catalog 

Look  over  the  splendid  assortment  of  trees  we  can 
supply,  all  varieties  included,  and  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Kelly’s  Trees  always  ip/ease.  The  catalog  is 
free.  Send  for  your  copy. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1  1 60  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


A  Tractor  Trailer  Sprayer 

The  picture  at  Fig.  231  shows  the 
latest  type  of  power  sprayer  machinery. 
This  is  know  as  the  tractor  trailer 
sprayer.  It  can  be  used  with  practically 
any  type  of  tractor,  or  with  horses  when¬ 
ever  the  tractor  fails  for  any  reasons. 
There  are  several  sizes,  running  from  3% 
to  5  horsepower,  and  they  can  deliver 
from  9  to  12  gallons  per  minute  of  very 
fine  spray.  With  a  sprayer  of  this  sort, 
a  proper  spray-gun,  if  the  xveather  is  in 
any  way  suitable  spraying  becomes  a 
lively  job,  and  can  be  done  quickly  and 
efficiently.  When  you  compare  the.  orig¬ 
inal  crude  attempts  at  producing  a  power 
sprayer  with  machinery  like  that  shown 
in  the  picture  it  would  surely  give  an  idea 
of  development.  Most  of  us  can  easily 
remember  when  there  was  no  such  thing 
in  practical  use  as  a  gasoline  engine  and 
no  one  believed  that  a  steam  engine  small 
enough  for  spray  purposes  could  ever  be 
made  efficient.  In  those  days  we  pumped 
the  spray  out  by  hand  with  an  ordinary 
pump,  and  threw  a  stream  from  the 
nozzle  which  did  little  more  than  drench 
the  trees.  With  our  modern  spray  ap¬ 
paratus  and  the  dust  machines  an  ex¬ 
pert  grower  now  has  this  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  very  well  under  control. 

“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 


"Howard  No,  17” 
Exclusively 

The  berry  for  tlie  mil  lions  and  the  millionaire.  Read 
report  of  New  York  Experiment  Station  for  1920  and 
others  from  Massachusetts  to  Arkansas  in  free 
booklet.  Also  “  Howard  No.  17  versus  Premier.” 

Address  the  introducer,  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 
Get  our  catalogue  today  of  Garden  seed  and  plants. 

ROMANCE  SEED  S  PLANT  FARM.  C.  Boggs  6  Son.  Cheswold.  Del. 

STRAWBERRY,  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Fruit  trees,  Rhubarb  anil  Asparagus  roots.  Sweet 
potato  seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  B0RC0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


EVERBEARING  Lr2!?re“i1Le 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  f?i!Vpfr i,«So: 

HARRY  Jj.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 
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411  the  Old  Favorites 

and  Many  New  Ones 

HTHE  Baldwin  and  other  old-time 
favorites  have  never  been  re¬ 
placed  as  leaders  in  Northern  or¬ 
chards.  We  still  carry  large  stocks  of 
these  time-tried  varieties.  Also  of  the 

most  promising 
new  varieties— 
Delicious,  Opales¬ 
cent,  Stark,  etc. 

Our  one  and  two- 
year  apple  trees  were 
never  finer  than 
now.  They  are 
clean, sturdy  and 
heavy-rooted. 

We  also  offertrue- 
to-name  Peach. 
Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees  —  a  1 1 
adapted  toNorthern 
climate. 

Our  ornamental 
section  is  replete 
with  carefully- 
grown  Evergreens. 
Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hedge  Plants.  These 
will  make  your  home  attractive  at  small  cost. 

A  post  card  will  bring  yon  our  1921  Price  List. 
Send  for  it  today.  Come  and  see  us— Welcome.' 

/5/cch 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


5 


{the  one  best  spra; 

^/or  fruits  and  vegetables 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Our  field  grown  cabbage  plants  hardened  through  freez¬ 
ing  weather  will  produce  heads  six  weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants.  Well  rooted.  All  varieties  ready 
now.  Postpaid,  500-$1.50;  1.000-$2.60.  By  express.  1.000- 
$2.00;  5,000-$7.50.  Earliana,  Greater  Baltimore  and  Stone 
tomato  plants,  same  price.  Portoriean  Yam  sweet 
potato  plants,  heavy  yielder,  1,000-$2.00 ;  4,000-$7.00. 
Damp  moss  packed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JEFFERSON  FARMS  Albany.  Ga. 


Write  for  the  valuable  new  Pyrox  book — Bowher 
Insecticide  Co. — Boston — Baltimore — Chicago. 


Dependable  SEED  CORN 

BUY  HIGH  QUALITY  LUCE*  FAVORITE 
SEED  CORN  AND  NINETY  DAY  SEED  CORN 

Grown  on  my  farms.  S3. 35  and  S3  per  bu.  Re¬ 
spectively.  Cash  F.  O.  15.,  Pecouic. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Become,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  Are  you  seeking  information  on  any  sub- 
p  ft  ft  if  c  ject  ttult  has  to  <1°  wilh  country  life?  We 
b  U  U  n  o  specialize  in  books  on  the  farm,  the 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  garden,  trees,  shrubs, 
landscape  gardening,  plants  under  glass,  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers.  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  garden  archi¬ 
tecture.  birds,  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  outdoor  sports, 
etc.  From  thousands  of  books  we  have  selected 
the  7011  best.  Send  stamp  for  our  new  catalog  No.  4. 
A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc..  448a  W.  37th  St.,  New  York  City 

Rural  RUSSETT  POTATOES 

Certified  by  X.  Y.  State  Potato  Association.  Se¬ 
lected  for  type  and  high-yielding  Qualities.  Our  7- 
acre  field  was  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  in  the 
State  find  yielded  3,700  bushels.  In  car  lots  or  less. 

CHAS.  A.  GARDNER  &  SONS.  Box  186,  Tully,  New  York 


CERTIFIED 

RURAL 

RUSSETS 


SEED  POTATOES 

From  pedigreed  and  Prize  winning  stock.  Less 
affected  by  blight,  big  yielders  and  keep  well 

HILLSIDE  FARM,  Wyoming.  N.  Y. 

1ft  ftftft  2-yr.  Pres.  Wilder  CURRANTS. 
IWgUUU  Bunched  ready  for  packing.  All  o 
any  part  at  $40  per  thousand.  Cash  with  order. 

OLE)  OAK  FRUIT  FARMS 
K.  W.  Barnes  &  Son  Middle  Hope,  N.  Y. 


DHCDOCDDV  PUNTS— 2S  each.  Marlboro  early.  Cut h- 
KAdrDblfnl  bert  lute.  Plum  Farmer  blackcap  for  $2. 
Rend  for  catalog  of  berrv  plants,  shrubs  and  perennials. 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  PUTNEY,  VT. 


DA  L-l  f  f  A  C  The  finest  of  all  flowers, 
4  1  M—t  A  k^dirtet  from  grow  er. 
Strong  tubers,  guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Full  cultural  directions  with  every  order.  No  order 
too  small.  Send  for  list.  E.  J.  SCHULER.  Wyandanch,  N  Y. 

166  BUSHELS  OF  EARS  PER  ACRE 

of  Improved  Golden  Nugget  Field  Corn. 

Field  selection.  A  high  producing  flint  corn.  98*71 
germination  teat  made  in  March.  Price,  $83  per  bn. 
(70-lbs.  ears)  f.  o.  b.  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Cash  with 
order,  J.  E.  SANFORI),  Warwick,  New  York 


For  Sale-Two  Varieties  of  Good  Seed  Corn 

the  Yellow  Dent  and  the  Lancaster  County  Sure 
Crop.  Price  $3  per  bushel,  F.  O.  15.  Pomeroy. 

JAMES  SCULLY  .  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Hardy  Open  Field  Grown  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 

Wakefields,  flats.  200—  76c;  600— $1.50;  1,000— $2.50:  pot- 
paid  and  insured.  10.000,  expressed  not  paid,  $*20.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  g-narante<  d.  Potato  and  Tomato  plants.  May  deliv¬ 
ery.  J,  T.  Coiinetll  A  Sonw,  Franklin,  Virginia 

BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  low  price  in  quantities  to  GRANGES  ami 
FARMERS'  ASSOCIATIONS.  Age  nts  wanted.  Samples 
free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Melrose.  Ohio 

PIIPPI  C RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

I  U  II I  !■  b  Write  J.  M.  READ,  WATERVLIET,  N.Y. 
Muck  Grown  Seed  Potatoes  Ohios.  Heavyweights.  One 

NEW  EARLY  kind.  BURGESS  BROS.,  Waterloo,  K.  Y. 

Husky,  Strung-rooted  Big  Joe  Strawberry  Plants, 

at  J5c  per  100;  8*1  per  1,000,  post  p»l<l.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  R.  C.  MacKLEY,  Brogueville,  Pa. 

n  I  l  -—Bliss.  Carman,  Cobbler, Green  Mt.. Ohio.  Rose 

rOTalOBS  Kusset,  Sixweeks.  Others  C.  W.  FORD,  Either,.  N.Y 

Gold  Coin  Seed  Potatoes  Gardiner.  Me 
Best  Seed  Potatoes  A.  U.Vl.imilHiK  SO N 8,°^Fl«k.ri.  V  T. 

SPECIAL-IO  BEAOTIFUL  DAHLIAS 

named  varieties,  all  different,  51.  75  Gladiolus.  $1. 
6  Iris  roots,  Yellow  ami  White.  50c.  Or  all  3  for  52. 
Regular  value  $5,  Postpaid.  SKT-L0U  FARM.  Midland  Park.  N.  J. 

PLUM  FARMER  Raspberry  Plants.  Well  rooted; 
to  sell  at  once,  $11  per  M.  D.  C.  PASCHKE,  Norik  East,  Pa. 

Annual  Sweet  Clover  °Xn.  y 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Howard  17,  SI. 50  per  100.  Kello«g  s 
Premier,  $1.25  per  100,  Postpaid.  JOHN  LAN6.  East  Taunton,  Mass 

GIANT  BLOOMING  PANSY  PLANTS 

Mixed  Collars.  Tomato  and  Pepper,  40e  per  doz.,  4  doz., 
for  $1.00  postpaid,  list  free.  W.  S.  Ford  &  Son,  Hardy.  Del. 

The  BEST- WILSONS  EARLY  SOJA  BEA  NS 

Saves  Phosphates  Bills,  makes  best  Hay,  improves  Soil 
$8.50  Bu.  Yellow-  Danvers  Onion  Sets  $1.00  Bu«h. 
LAYTON  a-  LAYTON,  Inc.  Georgetown.  Del. 
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Made  by  Troy’s  Master  Crafts¬ 
men  for  the  Man  of  Today. 


are  dignified,  comfortable  and  give 
long  wear — made  for  the  man  who 
demands  standard-value  merchan¬ 
dise — attractively  priced.  Your 
dealer  is  showing  the  latest  styles. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO..  Makers,  Trov,  N.  V. 


\  * 


you  ever  race 

J  '  J ftU-  V  ^  -■* 

\  U7ZS* 


Did 

abeating^,,. 
Storm  in  a 

FISH 
BRAND 

Reflex 
Slicker  ? 

Oh  Boy!  that's 
protection 
1  for  you. 

look  for  the  Reflex  Edge 


A.J.TOWER  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1836 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


and  Safety 


PUT  your  money  at  work. 
Invest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes. 
They  earn  you  5'/2%  interest. 
Principal  and  interest  will  be 
paid  promptly  one  year  from 
date  of  issue.  We  give  you 
ample  security,  based  upon 
New  York  State’s  diversified 
agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


APtower  Cultivator 

for  AH  Truck 
.2«  crops 

^Hernj  Garden  Auto-  Cultivator^ 

Solve  your  labor  problem  with  this  depend¬ 
able  newly  improved  latest  model  implement, 
equi  pped  with  Roach  Magneto,  Evinrude  water- 
cooled  motor,  case  hardened  gears,  correct 
bearings,  no  trouble  lubricating  system. 

DOES  WORK  OF  FOUR  MEN 
Cultivates,  harrows,  discs  any  soil,  clay,  sand, 
loam  or  muck.  So  easy  to  guide,  turn  ■— 
or  back  up,  a  child  can  run  it.  ( 

I  Truck  farmer.,  gardener.,  and  estate  own 
'  era.  find  it  more  than  l’AYS  FOR  ITSELF 
I  eacb  season.  . 

[  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim  or  money  KfV* 
back  — after  6  day's  trial.  Price  4230  ■ 

F.  O,  B.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FREE 

|  Illus¬ 
trated 

Folder 
Catalog 
Write 

to  ft.  ~ 

THE  ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MFC.  CO, 
2634  E.  79TH  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHiO 


x. 


Idc.h 


Live  Dealers  Wanted 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


- - 

THE  MAILBAG 


Plowing  Under  Rye  for  Potato  Crop 

In  regard  to  potato  scab  in  soil,  page 
435.  while  it  is  too  late  this  year,  will 
say  I  have  never  known  a  crop  of  green 
rye  plowed  under  failed  to  clean  the  land 
of  potato  scab.  Sow  rye  after  this  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  off  and  plow  under  next 
Spring.  a.  ii.  A. 

Tillson.  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  many  reports  on  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  plowing  under  a  green  crop.  The 
germs  of  the  scab  disease  do  not  develop 
rapidly  in  an  acid  soil.  Thus  lime  en¬ 
courages  their  growth,  while  sulphur  has 
the  opposite  effect.  When  rye  or  other 
green  crops  are  plowed  under  and  the  soil 
1  left  open  an  acid  condition  is  developed, 

|  and  the  scab  germs  are  slow  to  grow. 
I  We  do  not  think  this  green  manuring 
j  ‘‘cleans  up  the  ground”  entirely,  but  it 
does  help  by  stopping  the  spread  of  the 
scab  germs. 

Grape  and  Currant  Cuttings;  Pruning 
Grapes 

1.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  grape 
and  currant  cuttings  live  if  taken  now,  or 
a  month  or  two  later?  Would  you  cut 
back  grapevines  planted  in  the  Spring, 
early?  o.  t.  l. 

Oakham.  Mass. 

In  commercial  practice  the  currant  and 
grape  cuttings  are  taken  in  the  Fall,  usu¬ 
ally  in  September,  and  may  be  set  in  the 
nursery  row  at  once,  or  packed  away  in  a 
cool  cellar  until  Spring.  Cuttings  of  cur¬ 
rants  can  be  taken  just  before  growth 
starts  in  the  Spring,  and  set  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  row  with  all  but  two  buds  below  the 
surface.  During  mild  Winters,  such  as 
the  present  one,  grape  cuttings  should  be 
taken  at  the  time  they  are  pruned  ;  that  is. 
in  February.  If  one  leaves  three  buds 
two  should  be  set  below  the  surface.  A 
fair  proportion  of  the  cuttings  taken  in 
the  Spring  will  live,  but  we  have  not  had 
as  good  success  as  when  they  were  taken 
in  the  Fall.  However,  enough  to  pay  for 
the  trouble  could  easily  be  secured. 

The  ideal  time  to  prune  grapes  in  the 
North  is  in  January  and  February.  Some 
growers  with  large  vineyards  start  as 
early  as  in  the  latter  part  of  November. 
Pruning  in  the  Spring  causes  the  vines  to 
bleed,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  injuri¬ 
ous.  T.  H.  T. 


Treatment  of  Gloxinia 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  plant  Gloxinia 
bulbs?  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
them.  MBS.  H.  E.  M. 

Medusa.  N.  Y. 

Gloxinias  are  natives  of  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica.  and  require  a  warm  temperature  in 
the  growing  season.  They  are  naturally 
Summer  flowering  plants,  and  usually  the 
tubers  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth 
about  the  middle  of  February;  they  mav 
be-  potted  from  that  time  on  through 
March,  which,  when  a  number  of  plants 
are  grown,  will  give  a  succession  of  bloom. 
The  soil  used  is  a  finely  sifted  mixture 
of  peat,  leaf  mold  and  silver  sand,  in 
about  equal  proportions.  The  tubers 
should  have  the  old  soil  shaken  off.  and  be 
potted  in  clean,  well-drained  pots.  The 
pots  should  be  just  large  enough  for  the 
tubers,  and  very  little  water  should  be 
given  until  growth  starts.  As  soon  a* 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  it  is  well 
to  move  into  a  larger  pot.  in  greenhouse 
practice,  but  in  the  window  garden  the 
plant  is  often  left  without  shifting.  Do 
not  water  over  the  foliage ;  the  soft  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  leaf  predisposes  it  to  rot.  if 
damp  lies  upon  it.  especially  in  the  win¬ 
dow  garden.  After  flowering,  water  is 
gradually  withheld  until  the  foliage 
ripens  off,  and  the  tubers  are  stored  in 
pots,  being  occasionally  given  a  little 
moisture  to  avoid  shriveling.  They  need 
a  temperature  of  about  45  degrees  in 
storage. 

Improving  Run-down  Land 

I  have  two  acres  of  run-down  land 
which  I  would  like  to  improve  this  Sum¬ 
mer  so  it  will  be  in  good  shape  to  raise 
a  crop  of  potatoes  in  1922.  It  is  a  gravel 
soil  known  as  river  flats.  Which  would 
bo  the  better,  to  sow  a  crop  of  buckwheat 
in  the  Spring,  applying  lime,  and  when 
the  buckwheat  is  in  bloom  plow  it  under 
and  sow  a  crop  of  rye.  and  then  plow  the 
rye  under  when  it  is  high  enough,  or  to 
apply  the  lime  in  the  Spring  and  sow 
Sweet  clover  and  let  it  grow  until  the 
next  Spring,  when  I  am  ready  to  plant 
the  potatoes,  and  then  plow  it  under?  Is 
there  any  better  way  to  improve  the  soil 
by  the  use  of  lime  and  green  crops? 

Athens.  Pa.  it.  a.  S. 

5  on  will  do  better  to  seed  Canada  peas 
and  oats  in  early  Spring,  using  about  one 
ton  of  limestone  to  the  acre  and  300  lbs. 
acid  phosphate  and  50  lbs.  muriate  of 
potash.  Do  not  use  burned  lime — that 
will  be  more  likely  to  increase  scab  on 
the  potatoes.  Tn  early  July  plow  the 
peas  and  oats  under  and  seed  to  each 
acre  six  pecks  of  buckwheat,  three  pecks 
rye  and  four  lbs.  Alsike  clover.  Then 
let  the  crop  alone  until  the  following 
Spring,  except  to  let  the  poultry  go  on 
and  harvest  the  buckwheat.  Tn  the  Spring 
chop  up  the  ground  with  a  disk  or  cut¬ 
away  and  then  plow. 


One-piece 

Piston 

Rings 

keep  spark 
plugs  clean 

because:  they  are  individually  cast  from 
a  special  gray  iron  that  resists  the  ravages 
of  heat  and  retains  its  elasticity  through  the 
most  trying  piston  ring  service;  because  they 
maintain  unfailingly  a  snug,  all-around,  leak¬ 
less  contact  with  the  cylinder  walls  through 
thousands  of  miles  of  usage;  and  because 
they  have  a  leakless  joint  that  stays  leakless. 

Oil  does  not  work  up  past  Gill  One-piece  Piston 
Rings;  and  as  a  result  spark  plugs  are  kept  clean. 


THE  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

8300  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Canadian  Manufacturer: 

BROWN  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 
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Identify  the  Gill 
One  -  piece  Piston 
Ring  by  the  joint, 
but  do  not  meas¬ 
ure  its  merit  by  the 
joint  alone. 


Gill  Service  is  nation  wide.  There  are  more 
than  2,000  stocks  of  Gill  Piston  Rings  in  the 
country.  Some  one  of  these  dealers  is  located 
near  you  to  supply  you  with  whatever  size  you 
may  want  and  the  number  you  want  when 
you  want  them.  If  your  garage  or  repairman 
or  accessory  dealer  doesn’t  happen  to  carry 
Gill  One-piece  Piston  Rings  tell  him  to  get 
them  from  his  jobber  or  from  the  nearest  of 
our  39  Branch  Offices. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Carnations  for  Cut  Flowers 

Part  I. 

Can  you  advise  me  concerning  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  carnations?  Those  grown  in  our 
greenhouse  are  large  in  flower,  but  many 
of  them  burst  at  the  bottom  of  the  flow¬ 
er,  and  all  the  stems  are  thin  and  weak. 
1  am  most  anxious  to  grow  perfect  blooms, 
and  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can 
help  me.  My  grower  made  the  mistake 
of  using  horse  manure  instead  of  cow 
manure  in  the  ground  he  used.  Would 
this  bo  entirely  responsible  for  the  poor 
results  and  can  it  be  remedied? 

New  York.  M.  E.  F. 

Defects  in  Bloom. — The  cause  of  split 
flowers  and  weak  stems  mentioned  is  like¬ 
ly  due  to  a  variety  of  conditions  not  being 
quite  right,  though  least  of  all  to  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  horse  manure  for  cow  ma¬ 
nure.  Judging  from  many  houses  of 
blooming  carnations  I  have  seen  this  Win¬ 
ter.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  weather 
has  been  in  a  large  part  responsible.  Dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August  we  had  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  rain,  which  caused  a  very  rapid, 
succulent  growth  of  the  plants  in  the 
field  ;  just  the  opposite  to  what  we  strive 
for.  These  plants  suffered  more  than 
usual  from  the  shock  of  being  dug  up  and 
planted  into  the  house.  If  the  soil  in  the 
house  was  liberally  supplied  with  manure 
and  fertilizer,  the  recovery  would  be  very 
slow — so  slow  that  they  will  not  grow 
out  of  the  check  until  continuous  bright 
weather  towards  Spring  invigorates  them. 

Treatment  After  Transplanting. 
— Plants  of  this  nature  will  start  very 
much  easier  and  with  less  loss  of  foliage 
if  planted  into  soil  containing  no  addition 
of  manure  whatever — just.good  live  garden 
soil.  After  growth  is  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished,  say  in  six  or  eight  weeks  after 
planting,  feeding  may  be  started  with 
light  applications  of  complete  fertilizer  or 
a  mulch  of  rotted  manure,  or  both. 
Plants  that  do  not  resume  growth  easily 
and  healthily  generally  grow  very  weak 
and  mature  low-grade  flowers  on  weak 
stems,  especially  if  the  temperature  is  not 
kept  regular  at  48  to  50  degrees  at  night 
and  10  to  15  degrees  higher  on  bright 
days,  with  very  little  increase  over  night 
rate  on  cloudy  days.  These  plants  of  re¬ 
tarded  root  action  and  low  vitality  will 
make  inferior  cuttings  for  next  season’s 
stock,  and  anyone  wishing  good,  healthy 
stock  for  the  foundation  of  next  season’s 
success  should  rather  buy  new  stock  than 
endeavor  to  root  from  diseased  plants. 
Here  again  there  is  the  danger  that  pur¬ 
chased  stock  may  not  be  healthy.  Better 
be  sure  of  the  health  of  the  stock  you 
contemplate  purchasing  before  placing  an 
order. 

Propagation. — Healthy  carnation  cut¬ 
tings  root  very  easily.  We  use  a  bench 
4  ft.  6  ins.  wide  and  allow  a  crack  %  in. 
wide  between  the  6-in.  bottom  boards  for 
drainage.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  an 
inch  or  two  of  ashes  coarse  enough  to  fill 
up  the  cracks.  Three  inches  of  clean, 
sharp  sand  is  placed  on  the  ashes,  and  is 
watered  and  firmed  thoroughly.  We  in- 
se  t  50  to  75  cuttings  to  the  square  foot, 
firm  the  sand  and  water.  After  that  we 
water  several  times  a  week,  gradually  de¬ 
creasing  the  amount  as  they  force  roots. 
The  temperature  of  the  house  is  kept  at 
50  to  55  degrees  at  night,  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  increase  during  the  day.  The  first 
three  weeks  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
should  be  kept  from  them,  although  each 
day  the  sun  should  strike  them  a  little 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  until  they  have 
very  short  roots,  when  it  can  shine  on 
them  fully.  Such  cuttings  will  be  much 
more  hardy  and  will  transplant  easier 
than  those  rooted  in  entire  shade.  Many 
are  prematurely  weakened  by  remaining 
too  long  in  the  sand.  When  the  roots  are 
from  Vo  in.  to  %  in.  long  they  should  be 
removed.  At  this  stage  they  are  growing 
fine,  and  the  inexperienced  may  procras¬ 
tinate- — no  hurry  while  they  grow  like 
that,  all  they  need  is  a  little  more  water. 
The  experience  of  many  men  and  women 
has  been  that  they  can  live  on  water  alone 
for  several  weeks  or  longer,  usually  with 
considerable  benefit  to  their  health,  but 
the  100  million  or  more  of  us  think  we 
are  starving  if  we  do  not  get  our  three 
square  meals  daily. 

Watering. — After  a  cutting  is  rooted 
it  actually  m'll  starve  if  not  given  regu¬ 


lar  nourishment.  The  water  cure  will 
not  do  for  newly  rooted  cuttings,  nor  will 
very  rich  .soil  benefit  them.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  pot  cuttings  in  2 Vi -in.  pots,  using 
good,  fresh,  though  not  rich  soil ;  others 
plant  direct  into  benches  or  flats  about 
2Vi  ins.  apart.  We  use  2-in.  dirt  bands, 
and  like  them  better  than  pots  or  flats. 
If  the  cuttings  are  purchased  it  is  al¬ 
ways  wise  to  shade  them  for  the  first 
week  after  planting,  as  we  cannot  tell  by 
looking  at  them  whether  they  have  been 
finished  in  the  sun  or  shade.  Do  not 
water  young  plants  until  the  soil  in  the 
pots  or  bands  dries  out  slightly.  Too 
much  water  is  aheap s  injurious  for  car¬ 
nation  plants  at  all  stages  of  their  growth. 


Outdoor  Treatment. — Early  in  May 
the  plants  are  set  in  the  field  in  good 
garden  soil,  moderately  well  fertilized.  If 
the  soil  is  too  rich  and  the  season  wet, 
like  the  one  just  past,  the  growth  will  be 
rapid  and  soft,  and  the  plant  will  be  very 
difficult  to  start  in  a  healthy  condition 
indoors.  Some  growers  plant  12x14  ins., 
others  in  rows  20  ins.  apart  and  S  ins. 
apart  in  a  row,  so  as  to  enable  cultivation 
with  a  horse.  Cultivate  thoroughly  and 
often,  especially  after  each  rain,  unless 
the  rains  are  too  close  together.  During 
long  dry  spells  cultivate  regularly,  so  as 
to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil. 

Greenhouse  Benches. — Very  nearly 
all  growers — and  all  the  more  successful 
ones — renew  their  soil  every  year.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  meet  an  exception  to  this 
rule  who  uses  the  same  soil  year  after 
year  with  apparently  good  success,  though 
the  amateur  will  be  more  sure  of  success 
by  renewing  the  soil  each  season.  The 
majority  of  carnations  are  grown  on 
benches.  There  are  some  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  as  in  all  other  matters.  One 
large  grower  in  New  England  has  been 
growing  the  best  quality  flowers  reaching 
the  Boston  market  on  solid  beds  in  soil 
that  has  not  been  changed  since  the  world 
began,  aud  some  of  his  houses  are  over 
20  years  old.  Another  feature  of  his 
treatment,  that  doubtless  will  be  tried  out 
in  many  places,  is  that  the  plants  are 
never  set  out  in  the  field,  being  planted 
direct  into  the  houses  in  the  Spring.  The 
benches  should  have  bottoms  of  boards  6 
ins.  to  S  ins.  wide,  dipped  in  thick  white¬ 
wash  made  from  fresh  lime.  The  boards 
should  be  spaced  %  in-  apart  for  drain 


age.  about  2  ins.  of  coarse  manure  placed 
on  the  bottom.  This  will  fertilize,  af¬ 
ford  drainage  and  keep  the  soil  from  fall¬ 
ing  through.  The  soil  should  be  plowed 
the  Autumn  previous  to  being  used  and 
heavily  manured.  Plow  again  in  the 
Spring  and  add  a  fair  coat  of  lime.  This 
soil  should  not  be  made'  too  rich,  or  the 
first-mentioned  trouble  will  be  encoun¬ 
tered  when  setting  plants  into  it.  Shade 
the  glass  before  starting  to  plant.  If  the 
glass  is  lapped  (as  all  glass  should  be), 
whiting  applied  on  the  inside  will  be  ideal 
material.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin 
growth  remove  the  shade  with  a  stream  of 
water  from  the  hose.  It  will  not  come 
off  the  first  time,  and  after  a  few  days 
intermission  go  over  it  again.  Uusuall.v 
we  have  our  glass  clean  with  three  appli¬ 
cations  of  water.  Some  growers  use 
newspaper  direct  on  the  plants,  and  claim 
to  have  very  good  results  by  this  method. 


Cannot  speak  from  experience,  but  we 
think  the  shade  on  the  roof  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  helping  to  lower  the  temperature 

E.  J.  W. 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

An  Early  Start. — A  remarkably  early 
season  has  caused  great  activity  among 
the  garden-makers  of  New  England,  and 
some  land  has  been  plowed,  I  am  afraid, 
before  the  soil  was  in  proper  condition 
for  such  work.  Nevertheless,  the  ground 
has  dried  out  very  rapidly,  and  by  the 
middle  of  March  amateurs  here  and  thex-e 
had  their  peas  planted.  Amateur  and 
commercial  growers  alike  are  having  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  an  adequate  supply  of 
manure,  and  the  price  is  so  high  that  in 
many  cases  gardeners  refuse  to  pay  it, 
even  when  the  manure  can  be  obtained. 
Many  market  gardeners  are  holding’  off 
somewhat,  hoping  that  lack  of,  business 
will  compel  the  fertilizer  makers  to  drop 
their  prices.  One  things  is  certain.  Mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  must  produce  their  crops 
at  low  cost  this  season  if  they  are  to 
make  any  money,  and  fertilizer  now  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  production 
items.  There’s  a  growing  tendency  to 
mix  fertilizer  at  home,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  this  work  is  being  done  by  com¬ 
munity  effort.  Prof.  H.  F.  Thompson  of 
the  Market  Growers’  Experiment  Station 
at  Lexington  says  that  growers  can  make 
up  a  good  fertilizer  containing  four  per 
cent  ammonia,  eight  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  four  per  cent  potash  at  about 
$45  per  ton.  allowing  a  fair  figure  for  the 
mixing.  In  many  place#?,  however,  this 
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same  quality  of  goods  can  be  purchased 
ready  mixed  for  about  $50  a  ton,  and  as 
this  is  at  least  $15  less  than  last  year’s 
prices,  it  is  evident  that  the  situation,  is 
gradually  righting  itself. 

Sprouting  Early  Potatoes. — I  see 
that  a  professor  at  the  State  College  ad- 
advocates  using  the  Noroton  Beauty  when 
potatoes  are  K>  be  sprouted  in  order  to  get 
a  July  crop.  No  doubt  this  is  a  good 
variety  to  use,  but  the  Irish  Cobbler  will 
give  very  good  results.  The  plan  isn’t 
one  to  be  understaken  in  a  large  way. 
but  it  does  give  potatoes  for  the  table 
very  early.  It  is  only  necessary  to  spread 
the  tubers  in  a  layer  where  they  will  be 
exposed  to  full  sunlight  for  a  large  part 
of  the  day,  but,  of  course  protected  from 
rain  and  frost.  One  good  plan  is  to  have 
large  boxes  in  which  they  can  be  spread 
a  layer  deep,  and  place  them  in  front  of 
an  east  window,  or  if  such  a  window  is 
not  available,  put  them  out  of  doors  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  spi’outs  begin  to  show 
in  a  few  days,  if  the  weather  is  fair,  but 
grow  rather  slowly.  If  conditions  are 
right  they  will  be  short,  dark  green,  and 
not  very  brittle.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
turn  the  tubers  every  day  so  that  all 
sides  shall  be  exposed  to  the  sunlight. 
When  the  land  is-  ready  the  potatoes  are 
to  be  cut  up  as  usual,  care  being  taken 
not  to  break  the  sprouts,  and  planted  four 
inches  deep,  and  about  a  foot  apart  in 
the  l-ows. 

Cloth  for  Plant  Frames.- — Many 
readers  apparently  have  been  interested 
in  my  experiments  with  glass  cloth  for 
covering  hotbeds  and  cold  frames.  This 
is  an  ideal  season  for  the  use  of  this 
covering,  and  T  expect  that  I  shall  find 
the  cloth  as  useful  this  season  as  I  did 
last  Spring,  even  after  the  necessity  of 
using  it  on  the  cold  frames  has  passed. 
I  think  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  use 
I  make  of  the  sash  for  protecting  my 
young  chickens  during  l-ainstorms.  The 
sash  is  either  laid  flat  across  the  pens 
or  else  two  sashes  are  placed  together  to 
form  an  A.  In  either  case  the  purpose 
is  accomplished  of  keeping  the  chickens 
dry  without  the  necessity  of  confining 
them  to  a  small  coop  or  shutting  off  the 
light. 

Paper  Pots. — When  I  am  transplant¬ 
ing  seedling#?  started  in  the  house  I  like 
to  put  them  either  into  paper  pots  or 
into  flats  which  are  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments  by  thin  partitions.  Plants  in  these 
devices  are  very  easily  handled,  and  it  is 
easier  to  care  for  them  in  the  cold  frame 
than  when  the  plants  are  in  the  ground 
itself,  and.  of  course,  much  better  results 
ai’c  obtained  when  the  plants  go  into  the 
open  garden,  because  there  is  no  necessity 
of  disturbing  the  roots.  When  dirt  bands 
or  paper  pots  are  used  they  serve  the  ad¬ 
ditional  purpose  of  pi-otecting  newly  set 
plants  from  the  cutworms. 

Forcing  Frames.  —  Many  amateurs 
who  do  not.  find  it  feasible  to  have  regula¬ 
tion  hotbeds  or  cold  frames  may  still  be 
able  to  use  small  forcing  frames,  es¬ 
pecially  for  starting  a  few  hills  of  mel¬ 
ons,  squashes  or  cucumbers  early,  or  for 
protecting  any  other  plants  which  are 
set  out  before  the  season  of  frost  is  over. 
These  may  be  simply  square  boxes,  large 
enough  for  one  hill,  or  they  may  be  two 
or  three  feet  long.  Sometimes  boxes  that 
can  be  just  covered  by  a  cellar  window 
sash  work  well.  Of  course,  there  should 
be  a  slope  so  that  the  water  will  run  off. 
Personally  I  use  a  small  forcer  made  of 
stiff  cardboard,  waterproof,  with  a  single 
light  of  glass  fitted  over  the  top.  After 
the  need  of  protection  is  over  the  glass 
is  taken  out  and  a  square  of  mosquito 
wire  substituted.  Then  if  the  box  is 
made  to  fit  tight  to  the  ground  the  striped 
beetles  and  flea  beetles  are  kept  away. 

Prim ng  S h rubs  and  Ctjrrants. — A t 
this  season  of  the  year  the  average  ama¬ 
teur  gardener  seems  to  find  great  pleasure 
in  getting  out  with  a  saw  and  pruning 
shears.  I 'nfortunately,  he  often  shows 
more  zeal  than  judgment,  with  the  result 
that  he  does  more  harm  than  good.  The 
best  pruning  does  not  lie  in  snipping  off 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  no  matter 
whether  the  work  be  done  on  trees, 
shrubs  or  berry  bushes.  In  pruning  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  around  the  house,  the 
proper  practice  is  to  get  down  to  the  base 
of  the  old  and  decrepit  canes,  cutting 
them  out  as  low  as  possible  and  giving  the 
new  wood  a  chance  to  grow.  E.  i.  F. 


Baby  Cold  Frames  for  Early  plants.  Fig.  23.). 


Cold  Frames  with  Cloth  Covering.  Fig.  235. 
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Thorough  springtime  spray¬ 
ing  rids  trees  of  fungous 
troubles  and  rewards  you  with 
smooth,  satin-finish  fruit. 
Make  sure  your  spray  mate¬ 
rials  are  efficient. 


Atomic  Sulphur 

has  proven  to  be  a  most  depend¬ 
able  remedy  for  scab  and 
brown  rot  of  the  peach  and  for 
Apple  Scab,  Cedar'  Rust  and 
other  fungous  troubles  on 
apples.  It  is  a  timely  spray  to 
use  right  now. 

Free  Spraying  Service 

We  advise,  direct  and  co-operate  with 
fruit  growers  in  all  spraying  matters. 
Write  us  plainly  about  your  spraying 
problems.  Our  Service  Department 
answers  inquiries  personally.  Your 
name  on  our  mailing  list  brings  you 
our  Bulletin  issued  seasonably  with 
timely  spraying  information.  Address 


General  Chemicalf' 

Insecticide  Dept.  2$  Broad  St.  NewYork  x 


FERTILIZER 

MATERIALS 

FOR  HOME  MIXING 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

Containing 

28 °/o  Phosphoric  Acid  7%>  Barium  Sulphide 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analyzing 

42%  Actual  Potash  12%  Nitrogen 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

SOFT  TENNESSEE  PHOSPHATE 

32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

Write  for  our  prices  on  these  and  other 
Agricultural  Chemicals  before  buying. 

WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 

2  Rector  Street.  New  York 


Keep  Your  Garden 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  It  saves  the  moisture— Makes 
your  vegetables  GROW. 

RARKFR  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
imnnLn  3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust 
into  a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch 
—all  in  one  operation.  Eight  reel  blades  re¬ 
volve  against  a  stationary  underground 
knife — like  a  lawn  mower.  "Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used."  Cuts  runners.  Aerates 
the  soil.  Works  right  up  to  plants. 
Has  leaf  guards,  also  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation.  A  boy  can  run  it— do  more 
and  better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  S  sizes.  Inexpensive. 
Write  TODAY  for  free  illua- 
strated  book  and  special 
Factory- to- User  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO., 
Dept.  16 

David  City.  Neb. 


Guaranteed  6  months. 
M  a  d  o  of  pliable 
Chrome  Leather. 
Broad  Solid  Oak 
Leather  Heels. 
Double  Thick  Soles. 
Dirt  and  Water 
*  m  ir  l’roof.  Bcl- 
'P/l  lows  Tongue. 
*1  Sizes  5 V4 
to  12. 

Guarantee 

You  must  be 
entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  or  we 
will  refund 
your  money. 


ffiSr 


*V«sSr 


Natural  History  Notes 


Rabbit  Fighting  a  Weasel 

On  page  248  C.  O.  Ormsbee  states  that 
a  jack  rabbit  can  whip  a  weasel  by  jump¬ 
ing'  up  and  hitting  with  its  front  feet. 
Is  he  right?  Fully  three-fourths  of  a 
rabbit’s  weight  is  back  of  his  fore  shoul¬ 
ders.  Doubtless  seven-eighths  of  his 
strength  is  in  his  hind  legs.  Rabbits 
fight  largely  by  giving  a  quick  whirl  and 
kicking  violently.  A  rabbit  can  kick  a 
eat  of  equal  weight  some  distance,  also 
stamp  the  earth  so  as  to  he  heard  for  at 
least  150  ft.  or  more.  If  a  jack  rabbit 
could  get  in  a  kick  at  the  psychological 
moment  the  weasel  would  be  sent  whirl¬ 
ing  for  the  count  doubtless.  The  ferret, 
a  tamed  or  semi-tamed  creature,  clearly 
akin  to  the  weasel,  must  often  he  muz¬ 
zled,  else  it  will  kill  a  rabbit  in  a  hole 
and  fail  to  come  out.  Did  anyone  ever 
hear  of  a  rabbit  driving  a  weasel  out  of 
a  hole,  and  by  jumping  on  it  with  its 
front  feet? 

The  writer  knows  of  no  zoological  rule 
for  determining  how  all  animals  fight, 
though  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  a  rabbit 
could  hardly  fight  with  his  weak  fore 
feet.  Were  he  to  jump  high  in  the  ah* 
he  would  naturally  land  fore  feet  first, 
since  that  is  his  natural  running  gait. 
The  fore  feet  serve  mainly  as  a  fulcrum 
to  carry  the  body  forward  to  a  point 
where  the  hind  feet  exert  sufficient  trac¬ 
tion  to  afford  another  leap,  after  which 
the  fore  feet  again  touch  first.  H.  c.  S. 

Gilbertown,  Ala. 
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pay  p0STMAN 

Send  no  money  lust 
send  your  name,  ad 
dress  and  size.  Your  shoes 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 
Pay  postman  $4.45  and  postage  on  arrival. 

CIVILIAN  ARMY  &  NAVY  SHOE  CO. 
Dept.  49  45  W.  34tli  St.,  New  York 


House  Flies  in  Winter 

I  have  never  made  any  special  study  of 
house  flies,  except  to  study  the  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  them,  but  in  my  home  in 
Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  often  goes  many  degrees  below  zero 
in  Winter,  there  is  an  unfinished,  un- 
heated  attic,  with  never  a  thing  for  a 
maggot  or  a  fly  to  subsist  upon.  There 
are  windows  in  east  and  west  ends,  and 
every  year,  toward  Spring,  during  warm, 
sunny  days,  many  full-grown  lusty  house 
flies  come  out  to  buzz  upon  the  glass.  If 
I  am  not  on  hand  to  massacre  them  they 
all  disappear  at  night,  or  when  the  weath¬ 
er  turns  cold,  to  come  out  again  when  it 
warms  up.  These  are  positive  facts,  and 
lead  me  to  believe  that  they  crawl  in  in 
Autumn  and  hibernate,  like  a  hear  or 
woodchuck  or  fly,  and  they  may  convince 
Glenn  W.  Herrick  that  flies  can  exist 
without  the  comfort  of  a  bakery  or  res¬ 
taurant.  MRS.  FRANK  M.  BEYER. 

Ohio. 

On  page  270  you  print  a  discussion  of 
“What  Becomes  of  the  House  Fly  in  Win¬ 
ter.”  Prof.  Herrick  seems  to  be  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  whether  mature  or  adult  flies 
survive  in  a  dormant  or  hibernating  state 
throughout  the  Winter  in  northern  sec¬ 
tions.  This  is  Northeast  Ohio.  I  can 
state  positively  that  several  varieties  of 
so-called  house  flies  do  survive  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  dormant  state,  with  no  more  pro¬ 
tection  than  a  roost  on  the  lath  in  a  par¬ 
tition  where  broken  plaster  gives  access 
to  (he  inside  wall.  The  proof?  On  my 
farm  I  have  a  once-npon-a-time  dwelling, 
more  recently  used  as  a  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  packing  and  storehouse.  Last  Fall 
this  old  house  was  used  until  November 
15  as  a  storage  and  salesroom,  having 
been  largely  gutted  of  partitions  for 
greater  convenience,  thereby  leaving  plen¬ 
ty  of  hiding  places  foi  flies  in  the  broken 
walls.  My  residence  being  closed  for  the 
Winter,  and  desiring  to  make  plumbing 
repairs  before  starting  my  liot-water  sys¬ 
tem.  I  decided  to  put  in  a  few  days  in  the 
old  fruit  house,  where  I  have  a  bed  and 
a  good  heating  stove.  I  started  a  roaring 
fire  February  23  and  kept  it  going  strong 
all  day.  About  8  p.  m.  I  sat  down  to 
read,  and  as  my  II.  N.-Y.  had  come  that 
day  I  was  perusing  it,  and  by  chance,  had 
got  as  far  as  that  article  on  flies,  when 
smack  against  the  lamp  at  my  elbow 
came  a  big  black  house  fly.  Soon  they 
were  buzzing  about  my  head.  Many  fell 
into  the  lamp  chimney  from  the  top,  over 
100  by  actual  count,  that  night.  They 
came  swarming  out  from  the  broken  walls, 
literally  by  the  thousand.  I  folded  up  the 
good  old  It.  N.-Y.,  the  best  substitute  I 
could  find  for  a  swatter,  and  started  the 
battle.  Many  of  these  flies  could  barely 
crawl,  and  often  would  lose  their  hold, 
dropping  to  the  floor,  only  to  climb  again. 
Well,  how  many  flies  can  a  body  kill,  get¬ 
ting  from  one  to  10  at  a  swat,  working 
faithfully  for  five  hours?  Not  millions, 
may  he,  but  many  thousands.  I  have  been 
here  five  days,  and  I  am  still  getting  hun¬ 
dreds,  hut  they  are  thinning  rapidly.  I 
im  keeping  things  hot  so  as  to  thaw  them 
all  out,  and  I  hope  to  get  the  last  one 
soon.  There  is  nothing  a  fly  likes  better 
than  fruit  juices.  They  lived  high  all  the 
Fall,  and  I  think  no  less  than  100,000  of 
them  crawled  inside  the  walls  and  went 
to  sleep.  Many  of  them  are  full  of  eggs, 
and  all  active  as  soon  as  good  and  warm. 
Yes,  house  flies  and  barn  flies  Survive  the 
Winter  all  right,  and  if  the  eggs  deposited 
in  filth  in  the  Fall  all  perished  plenty 
would  survive  in  the  parent’s  body  to 
furnish  an  ample  supply  when  the  hiber- 
nators  crawl  forth  in  the  Spring. 

Ohio.  L.  V.  AXTELL. 


Blobrs  :  “There  goes  one  man  at  least 
who  can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
carry  out  what  he  undertakes.”  Slobbs: 
“Who  is  he?”  Blobbs :  “An  under¬ 
taker.” — Philadelphia  Record. 


Greater  Ford  Economy 


THIS  is  about  saving  dollars  and 
cents  on  your  Ford  car. 

You  bought  your  Ford  car  for  ser¬ 
vice  and  economy.  Are  you  getting 
both  in  the  fullest  possible  measure? 

Do  you  want  better  service  and 
greater  economy?  Draw  ofF  your  old 
oil  and  refill  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
'E.  ”  Then  you  will  find 

— new  freedom  from  carbon.  For 
the  carbon  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 
is  a  light,  dry  ash,  practically  all  of 
which  is  expelled  through  the  exhaust. 

— new  freedom  from  overheating. 
Yes,  even  on  hot  summer  days,  even 
after  free  use  of  low  gear,  even 
through  a  hard  day  on  heavy  roads. 

— new  economy  of  gasoline  and  oil 
consumption.  Engineering  tests  show 
that  the  body  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
E”  forms  the  proper  seal  for  the 
pistons  maintaining  compression  and 
increasing  power,  f  irst-time  users  are 
repeatedly  surprised  at  the  longer  last¬ 
ing  qualities  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
E,”  and  its  ability  to  conserve 
gasoline. 

When  changing  to  Gargoyle  Mobil¬ 
oil  E”  do  not  flush  the  engine  with 
kerosene.  A  part  of  the  kerosene  will 
remain  in  the  splash  troughs  and  tend 
to  destroy  the  lubricating  qualities  of 
the  new  oil. 

In  the  differential  of  your  Ford  use 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “CC”  or  Mobilu- 
bricant  as  specified  by  the  Chart  of 
Recommendations. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “Your  Ford 
— Four  Economies  in  its  Operation.” 
In  writing  address  our  nearest  branch. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it 
is  safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look 
for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 


Domestic  Branches: 
New  York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Detroit 

Chicago 


Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Des  Moines 


E  VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S. A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 
Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 
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Cleans  as  Easily 


Sturgca  Steel  Churns  save  time 
and  labor  and  give  the  best 
churning  results.  The  all-metal 
barrel,  soldered  smoothly,  makes 
them  easy  toclean  and  keep  clean. 
No  corners  to  hold  dirt — no  wood 
to  soak  up  milk.  Never  look 
greasy. 

Beautifully  finished  in  red  and 
blue.  One  lasts  a  lifetime.  If 
l  your  dealer  hasn’t  them,  write  i 
V  for  circular  No.38X.  A 

L  STURGES  &  BURN  MFC.  CO.  .JK 

Chicago,  III. 

Cattern  Office  &  Warefiousc  A  tj'fif 
30  Churcb  Street 

New  York,  H.  Y. 


Fertilizer 

Prices  Smashed 

to  Meet 

Market  Conditions 

Premier  Brand 
Pulverized  Poultry  Manure 
at  Rock-Bottom  Prices 

Per  Ton,  in  Bags  -  -  $37 
Per  Ton,  Bulk,  Car  Lots,  $33 

Ideal  for 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Flowers 

6%  Ammo.  5V296  B.P.L.  V/2%  Pot. 

Order  Now.  Immediate  Delivery 

Poultry  Feed  Co. 

Dept.  fjj| 

343  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


|j  ■■MB  ■  V 

' 

Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Guaranteed  Seed  of  the  Hubarn  or  Hughes  Variety 

Makt'S  grow ■  t li  i'i  one  su.isun  that  ordinary  clovers  do 
in  two.  Yields  under  cultivation  two  tons  hay  or  f>00 
to  800  pounds  of  seed.  Price  SI  for  trial  package  or 
•10.00  per  pound.  A  pound  will  seed  an  acre.  Make  a  ( 
big  profit  growing  seed  for  you1 self  and  neighbors.  1 
Order  before  small  supply  is  exhausted  from  The 
Henry  Field  Seed  Company,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  or 
direct  from  The  Grower  Who  Guarantees ,  The  DeGratf 
Food  Company,  DeGralf,  Ohio. 
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Style 

K-317 


Two  -  Piece 
Suit  Dress 

of 

RamieLinene 
$4.49 


New  York’s 
popular  choice 
for  Spring  and 
K  urn  in  e  r —  de¬ 
signed  by  a  fa¬ 
mous  Fifth 
Avenue  Modiste. 
The  stylish  smock 
.s  of  While  Ramie 
Llnono,  artistically 
Ombroiderod  In  color  lo 
match  either  a  blue 
skirl  or  a  rose  skirl  ol 
samo  material.  Simply 
give  measurements, 
and  state  if  you  want 
blue  or  ruse  skirt. 
Yon  can  pay  postman 
S4.lt!  and  postage  on 
arrival.  Or,  If  you 
send  money  with 
order,  we  will  pay 
the  postage.  Either 
way,  our  m  one  y- 
bnck  guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you,  for  we 
will  refund  every 

rnny  if  you  don’t  say 
Is  the  biggest  bar¬ 
gain  you  have  seen  in 
years.  Tho  skirt  can 
!>e  worn  separately 
ami  it  would  be  hard 
to  And  a  more  service¬ 
able  out  lit.  Misses,  1  4 
lo  I  8  years;  women.  34 
to  48  bust.  Cive 
measurements.  state 
color  of  skirt  wanted, 
and  l>e  sure  to  mention 
K-317. 


Free  Catalog 

Our  free  catalog  gives 
factory  prices  on  New 
York’s  most  popular  dress 
styles.  Mention  catalog 
No.  317  and  a  copy 
will  be  sent  by  return 
mail. 


Send 

No 

Money 


Manhattan  Mail  Order  House 
255  W.  30th  St..  New  York  City 


■» 


A.B.LYMAN 


GetGenuinc  L  YM AN'S  GRIMM 
— 99%  pure  by  test.  Will  not 
Winterkill.  Produces  large  yields 
of  high  feeding  value  every  year 
without  replanting.  40%  less 
seed  is  required  for  a  stand. 

Free  Booklet  "How  I  Discovered 
Grimm  Alfalfa." 

Who  Introduced  417  WATER  ST. 
Grimm  Alfalfa  EXCELSIOR,  MINN. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  F arm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  ever^r-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Price  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


(A  4C  Will  bring  you  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty 
4  ■“  each  of  Packet  Heads  and  Envelopes — 
w Printed — Prepaid.  J.  GARLAND  HILL,  Seaford.  Del. 


STEVENS 
Fertilizer  Sower 


BROADCASTS  lime,  ashes,  ground  rock  phos- 
phate,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  evenly,  in  amounts  adjustable  from  one 
hundred  to  several  thousands  pounds  an  acre. 
Regulated  from  driver’s  seat.  Machine  thrown 
in  gear  by  foot  lever.  A  row  plate  for  distributing 
in  rows  is  also  furnished. 

A  long  reel  running  the  full  length  of  the  hopper, 
keeps  the  fertilizer  in  motion,  forcing  it  through  the 
openings  in  the  bottom  plates.  Cannot  clog. 

Two  sizes;  One-horse,  5  ft.  10  in.  wide,  capacity ’6 
bushels;  Two-horse,  8  ft.  3  in.  wide,  capacity  9  bushels. 

Write  for  booklet,  *lL,ime  and  fertilizer  Sowers.  ” 

BATEMAN  AND  COMPANIES.  Inc. 
347  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 

Worcester,  Mass.  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


CUTS  tnflamation 

CHAPS  SORE  TEATS 
CAKED  bag  bunches 


Used  and  approved 
by  dairymen  every¬ 
where 

The  real  O.  K.  of  any  product  is  the  extent 
of  its  use.  Last  year  50%  more  Bag 
Balm  was  used  by  dairymen  than  the 
year  preceding. 

Bag  Balm  promptly  heals  all  cuts,  chaps,  scratches 
or  inflamed  condition  of  the  udder  or  teats.  Caked 
Bag  responds  quickly  to  its  softening  action. 
Very  effective  in  treating  Bunches  and  Cow  Fox. 
Bag  Balm  comes  in  a  liberal  65c  package;  at  Iced 
dealers,  general  stores  or  druggists.' 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO., 

Lyadonville,  Vermont 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


What  Is  “Smart”? 

The  Boston  Post  prints  the  following. 
There  are  a  good  many  “smart”  people  in 
this  world  who  will  sooner  or  later  smart 
for  their  smartness  : 

“If  one  of  the  gentlemen  taking  part  in 
the  hearing  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  separate  time  law  last  Wednes¬ 
day  was  correctly  quoted,  he  said  :  ‘I  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm;  but  I  was  smart 
enough  to  get  out  of  it.’ 

“(if  course  that  sounded  very  clever  and 
humorous  and  raised  its  laughter  due. 
But  for  the  several  hundred  hard-work¬ 
ing,  honest-living,  right-thinking  farmers 
present  the  remark  must  have  been  as  a 
gratuitous  slap  in  the  face.  For  if  it 
meant  anything,  it  meant  that  a  young 
man  of  keen  ability  and  real  enterprise 
would  abandon  the  farm  its  soon  as  he  got 
a  chance,  and  that  those  who  stayed  were 
not  ‘smart.’ 

“Just  what  ‘smart’  is.  as  applied  to  the 
human  animal,  we  need  not  attempt  to 
define  accurately.  But  this  much  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  all  the  present-day  farmers 
had  been  ‘smart’  in  like  manner  with  the 
man  who  patted  himself  on  the  back  at 
that  hearing,  the. world  would  be  a  sorry 
place  to  live  in  and  the  city  families 
would  come  precious  near  to  starving.” 


The  Farmer  and  the  Times 

Are  the  farmers  prepared  to  meet  still 
harder  times?  This  is  a  question  that 
must  be  met,  and  will  come  right  home 
to  the  farmers,  especially  to  those  of  the 
South  and  West,  the  coming  season,  if 
they  are  to  enjoy  equal  prosperity  with 
the  i*est  of  the  country  in  the  deflation 
of  prices.  This  will  surely  come  after 
such  a  period  of  extravagance  and  waste¬ 
fulness,  both  by  the  people  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  government,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  few  years.  Organized  labor  will  not, 
unless  compelled  by  circumstances  beyond 
its  control,  take  its  share  in  the  general 
reduction  in  the  price  of  labor.  Big  busi¬ 
ness  and  high  finance,  in  its  selfish  on¬ 
ward  march,  has  never  stopped  its  steam¬ 
roller  methods  long  enough  to  allow  the 
under  dog  to  get  out  of  its  way.  Will  the 
unorganized  farmers  its  a  class  be  able  to 
meet  these  two  forces  and  prevent  what 
wealth,  good  times  and  their  thrift,  has 
brought  to  them  from  being  absorbed  into 
the  cities  where  these  two  classes  dwell? 

After  the  Civil  War  the  grain-produc¬ 
ing  farmers  of  the  West  were  bled  white, 
while  the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  Fast 
were  prosperous  and  paying  high  wages. 
Then  when  the  Western  farmers  could 
not  buy  the  product  of  those  mills  a«_ for¬ 
merly  (the  war  had  made  boom  times 
everywhere),  they  had  to  shut  down, 
throwing  many  out  of  work,  with  a  big 
cut  in  wages  for  those  who  could  get 
work  at  all.  One  business  failure  fol¬ 
lowed  another,  and  the  panic  of  the  early 
seventies  taught  the  neople  that  only  by 
hard  work,  self-denial  and  saving  would 
good  times  come  to  them  again.  History 
sometimes  repeats  itself,  and  conditions 
are  much  that  every  farmer  should  study 
conditions  that  may  meet  him  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  sailor  when  he  sees  squalls 
ahead  furls  sails,  and  prepares  to  be  ready 
for  it.  If  he  tried  to  see  how  fast  he 
could  sail  before  it,  when  overtaken  by 
the  storm  he  would  be  wrecked.  1  believe 
most  farmers  should  go  safe  this  next  sea¬ 
son  ;  not  run  into  debt,  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  for  prices  are  still  high.  Most 
farmers  have  many  things  left  undone 
on  account  of  the  rush  of  other  things  in 
years  of  prosperity.  Now  is  a  good  time 
for  those  who  can  do  such  work  to  look 
after  things.  The  farmers  of  New  Fug- 
land  have  little  to  complain  of,  as  last 
season  was  fairly  prosperous  for  them. 
That  labor  may  be  cheaper  and  more  plen¬ 
tiful  is  no  reason  why  most  of  them  should 
enlarge  their  crops.  The  more  raised 
the  less  the  price,  and  nearly  always  the 
profits.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  good  time 
for  those  who  do  not  absolutely  need  it  to 
give  the  other  fellow  who  needs  it  a  little 
better  chance.  More  team  work  and  help¬ 
ing  each  other  amongst  farmers  would  (b> 
the  mass  or  class  more  good  than  hard 
times  can  hurt  them  for  a  year  or  two. 

Massachusetts. 


Low  Grade  Apples  and  the  Market 

Every  year  at  the  very  first  of  the  sea¬ 
son  apples,  like  other  fruits,  are  high 
priced ;  then,  with  apples  especially, 
comes  a  big  slump  in  prices.  As  good 
fruit  comes  on  the  market  later  prices 
improve.  The  question  with  many  grow¬ 
ers  is  what  causes  this  big  slump  in 
prices.  I  believe  there  is  more  than  one 
cause.  First  is  that  with  a  bare  market 
prices  start  out  too  high.  I  have  known 
small  Wealthy  thinnings  to  sell  at  $2  and 
up  per  bushel.  In  a  few  days  they  are 
practically  worthless,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  hot,  and  to  my  mind  what 
hurts  the  market  the  worst  is  too  many 
hand-picked  green  apples.  Some  people 
have  queer  ideas  about  thinning  and  pick 
the  best  apples  on  the  tree  when  perhaps 
half  grown,  qnd  sell  them  because  they 
will  bring  something.  I  do  not  believe 
this  pays  (although  I.  too,  have  sold  thin¬ 
nings  for  good  money)  because  if  left  to 
ripen  so  that  a  customer  will  wish  for 
more  it  will  bring  much  better  prices. 
Anyway,  I  never  thought  it  hurt  my  prices 


much  or  objected  to  others  selling  as  they 
pleased. 

I.ast  Fall  I  was  in  an  orchard  where 
they  had  begun  to  pick  Ben  Davis  thin¬ 
nings.  1  heard  they  sold  well  (probably 
for  export.).  In  the  same  orchard  were 
Hravenstein  drops,  which  if  properly  ban- 
would  have  sold  for  good  money,  and 
I  do  not  think  such  apples  really  hurt 
the  apple  business.  A  few  years' ago  1 
sold  my  apple  crop  on-  the  trees.  There 
were  some  very  nice  Williams  in  the  lot 
one-half  to  two-thirds  grown.  When  the 
buyer  got  on  his  telephone  and  sold  in 
Ins  local  market  20  bushels  at  75  cents 
two  at  the  help  went,  over  nearlv 
all  tho  trees  picking  only  the  largest  and 
best,  colored  fruit.  The  grower  received 
very  little  for  the  fruit  after  all  expenses 
were  paid,  and  the  buyers  did  not  wish 
any  more.  Had  these  apples  been  shipped 
later  to  the  •  Boston  market,  when  he 
shipped  the  others,  T  think  they  would 
have  sold  for  more  than  four  times  as 
much,  and  the  pi-ofits  a  much  larger 
™t;o-  .  The  same  grower  once  picked  his 
Baldwins  early,  ran  through  a  sizer,  then 
shipped  the  small  green  fruit  in  barrels, 
which  did  not  pay  expenses.  Had  the 
small  ones  been  left  on  the  trees  two  or 
three  weeks  longer  they  would  have 
brought  quite  a  little  money. 

One  trouble  with  the  early  apple  mar¬ 
ket  is  that  many  storekeepers  buy  too 
largely  of  cheap  stuff,  try  to  get  too  high 
Prices,  and  still  s<‘ll  after  they  know  the 
stuff  is  worthless,  which  is  really  a  fraud 
on  their  customers. 

People  would  eat  more  and  com  plain 
less  of  apples  hurting  them  if  they  would 
buy  riper  fruit.  There  has  been  a  good 
demand  for  ripe  (not  soft)  high-grade 
fruit,  for  the  last  few  years,  and  growers 
of  such  fruit  have  little  to  complain  of. 
But  such  fruit  should  be  grown  within 
trucking  distance  of  one’s  market.  I  see 
no  reason  why  those  who  prefer  to  bur 
a  cheap  priced  apple  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  and  I  notice  that  they  soon 
learn  to  desire  better  fruit,  it.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 


Hired  Man  and  Farmer 

Is  that  right  what  It.  F.  Spencer  says 
on  page  491  about  the  farmer  and  his 
own  job?  I  worked  for  many  years  as 
a  hired  man,  and  for  two  years  I  worked 
in  Maryland  on  an  orchard.  Orcharding 
is  more  uncertain  than  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  The  first  years  no  income,  but  the 
hired  man.  also  the  teams,  do  not  care 
about  that,  part,  and  so  my  boss  was 
forced  to  look  for  another  source  of  in¬ 
come  the  first  few  years.  Now  I  am  in 
Dakota.  Little  by  little  I  saved  $2,000, 
and  rented  a  place  myself,  half-section. 
I  invested  all  my  savings  in  personal 
property  and  then  T  had  a  heavy  mort¬ 
gage.  This  is  a  grain  country  (wheat, 
oats  and  barley).  I  have  been  farming 
for  two  years,  but  both  years  had  a  fail¬ 
ure  with  the  crops.  If  my  chickens  did 
not  pay  the  grocery  bill,  and  a  few  cream 
checks  from  the  cows  help  along  other¬ 
wise.  my  $2,000  (that  is,  the  sweat  from 
myself  and  my  wife,  saved  seven  years) 
would  be  lost.  AVe  save  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  mvself,  mv  w’ife  and  seven  horses 
doing  all  the  work  on  220  acres  of  land. 
But  a  few  days  of  rust  weather  iu  the 
Summer  will  spoil  it  all.  LEO  HTJERL. 

North  Dakota. 


Are  We  Importing  Diseased  Food? 

A  Vo  lead  a  great  deal  about  new  dis¬ 
eases,  such  as  sleeping  sickness,  which 
seem  to  baffle  the  doctors  by  their  pres¬ 
ence  in  America.  It.  may  seem  out  of 
place  for  a  layman  to  advise  the  doctors, 
but  1  am  impressed  by  some  strange  co¬ 
incidences.  In  the  first  place,  two  new 
foods  have  come  into  general  use  in  the 
last  few  years,  viz.,  nut  butter  and  Chi¬ 
nese  eggs.  Both  of  these  foods  have  come 
into  popular  use  at  about  the  same  time 
as  sleeping  sickness.  Both  foods  come 
from  countries  where  sleeping  sickness  is 
more  or  less  common.  Most  every  poul- 
tryman  knows  that  any  germ  picked  up 
by  a  lien  may  be  present  in  the  yolk  of 
the  egg.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
in  Summer  eggs  sometimes  hatch  iu  which 
the.  yolk  has  rotted  so  that  the  chick  can¬ 
not  absorb  it. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  infection  from 
nut  butter.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  picture 
the  natives  drying  the  cocoanuts  in  the 
sun  while  swarms  of  flies  greedily  attack 
the  juice  along  the  split  edge  of  the  nut. 
Again,  watch  the  natives  carrying  strings 
of  dried  copra  over  their  naked  shoulders, 
or  see  the  native  peddlers  crouched  on 
heaps  of  dried  copra  as  they  convey  the 
lighters  out  to  the  traders’  ships.  Whether 
the  oil  is  sterilize  1  after  it  is  pressed 
from  the  copra  cake  I  do  not  know.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  prefer  butter  at  70c  per  pound 
to  nut  margarine  at  10c. 

One  more  coincidence  :  More  nut  but¬ 
ter  and  more  imported  eggs  are  used  in 
England  than  in  the  United  States;  also 
sleeping  sickness  is  much  more  prevalent. 

W.  BRONSON  TAYLOR. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  uo  doubt  that  the 
imported  oils  are  chemically  treated. 
Many  of  the  eggs  imported  from  China 
are  frozen  or  dried. 
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Just  write  on  a  postal.  Send 
me  your  NEW  Bargain  Fence 
Booh  and  Latest  Low  Factory 
Prices."  It  will  come  by  next  mail, 
free  postpaid.  I’ll  also  send  you  a 
sample  to  test.  Then  you  will  know 
why  the  BROWN  FENCE  LASTS  6 
TIMES  LONGER  THAN  OTHERS. 
John  Bruce,  Cauthron,  Ark.,  writes:  "I  put  up 
140  rods  of  your  fence  seven  years  ago  and  it  is 
nice  and  bright  yet.  Other  fence  I  built  about  the 
same  time  is  nearly  ruined  by  rust." 

That  PROVES  my  quality  —  the  book 
PROVES  my  prices  are  lowest  and 

WILL  SAVE  YOU  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 

on  the  first  cost.  The  long  life  of  Brown 

Fence  makes  a  still  greater  saving.  You  can’t 
afford  to  buy  a  rod  of  fence  before  getting  my 
big  96-page  Bargain  Book.  It  is  full  of  fence¬ 
buying  pointers  you  will  be  glad  to  get. 


DIRECT  FREIGHT 

FROM  FACTORY  PREPAID 


You  know  what  Brown  Fence  costs 
you  laid  down  at  your  freight  station. 
Catalog  shows  150  styles— Hog,  Sheep,  Cattle, 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing.  Also  Gates.  Barb 
Wire,  etc.—  all  at  prices  way  below  all  com- 
petition.  Get  my  book  and  sample,  both  free, 
before  you  buy.  (15) 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  659  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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The  finest  and  moat  complete  line  of  Lawn 
Fence  in  the  Country  ~  at  Factory  Pricea! 


FARQUHAR  for 
SAWMILL  MACHINERY 

OUR  Standard  Farquhar  Portable  Saw¬ 
mill  insures  you  fast,  accurate  service 
and  long  life.  Built  in  four  sizes  with  ca¬ 
pacities  2000  to  15,000  feet.  Also  the  Pony 
Mill  for  light  work. 

The  Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed  equals 
the  flexibility  of  a  variable  friction  feed  in 
cutting,  besides  has  the  speed  for  quick  re¬ 
turn  of  carriage.  Simple,  easy  to  operate, 
with  wear  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  shift¬ 
ing  the  friction  on  to  specially  prepared 
belts  instead  of  on  feed  proper.  We  offer 
the  choice  of  either  Standard  or  Log  Beam 
Carriage. 

Farquhar  Mills  are 
most  economically  oper¬ 
ated  byFarquhar  Power; 
Cornish  “Slab  Burner” 
and  Locomotive  Port¬ 
ables,  also  styles  K  and 
W  Tractors. 

Write  to  us  concern¬ 
ing  your  requirements, 
and  we’ll  send  full  de¬ 
scriptions  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 
Box  630,  York,  P». 


OTHER  FARQUHAR 
PRODUCTS 


GAS  TRACTORS 
and  PORTABLES 
THRESHERS 
POTATO  DIGGERS 
GRAIN  DRILLS 
HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESSES 
(’dialogs  on  request 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  am]  let  us  quote  joii 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGunraiiteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
froislit  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Cut  Cost 

Ditch,  Terrace 


Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  1 

Farm  Ditcher  | 
//«  and  Grader 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  qlcans  catches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
great  labor  and  cosc  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc, 
Box  334  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  have  boon  figuring  on  tin'  reason  for 
the  high  price  at  retail  for  apples  bore, 
and  find  that  the  transportation  agencies 
are  the  worst  sinners.  I  think  that  if  tin1 
railroad  rates  were  lower  the  roads  would 
do  far  more  business  and  might  he  better 
off  than  at  present.  My  daughter  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  paid  a  grower  fit)  cents  for  a  bushel 
of  apples  and  sent  them  to  me  as  a  pres¬ 
ent.  The  express  company  charged  me 
$1.10  to  bring  them  here.  Talk  about 
your  35-cent  dollar !  Yesterday  I  saw 
some  fine  Stayman  apples  at  a  commission 
house.  The  price  asked  was  $1.00  a 
bushel.  That  looks  like  a  high  price  for 
a  hamper  of  apples.  But  those  apples 
were  grown  in  lower  Delaware.  They 
were  packed  last  Fall  and  shipped  to 
Philadelphia  and  kept  all  Winter  in  cold 
storage.  Then  they  wore  shipped  back 
here,  100  miles,  and  counting  the  expense 
of  growing,  pack  and  freight,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  cold  storage  all  Winter,  it 
looked  to  me  as  though  the  grower  lost 
money  on  them  at  $1.00  a  hamper.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  staying  home  unless  compelled  to 
make  a  trip  by  rail,  because  of  the  great 
cost  of  tickets  and  tax.  The  high  passen¬ 
ger  rates,  the  tax  on  tickets  and  the  high 
freight  rates  are  killing  the  railroads. 

Farmers  are  offering  old  potatoes  at  25 
cents,  and  no  buyers;  cannot  get  freight 
I  out  of  them  if  shipped.  T  have  been  try¬ 
ing  hard  all  Winter  to  keep  the  Southern 
cotton  farmers  from  throwing  away  their 
money  in  growing  a  crop  of  early  Irish 
potatoes,  but  I  fear  that  many  of  them  in 
'  their  anxiety  to  get  some  money  will  lost* 
more  in  the  experiment.  There  has  been 
a  smaller  area  planted  here,  but  I  hear 
that  in  the  Virginia  counties  south  of  us 
they  have  planted  as  usual.  With  tin*  aid 
of  their  selling  exchange  they  may  not 
I  lose,  hut  T  cannot  see  any  chance  for 
profit  this  Spring  in  the  potato  crop.  Our 
farmers  are  planning  for  a  large  area  in 
sweet  potatoes,  which  are  really  our 
safest  crop  for  pro-fit.  Very  few  tomatoes 
will  he  planted,  hut  quite  a  large  area  is 
being  prepared  for  planting  cucumbers 
and  cantaloupes  in  April.  With  New 
York  stable  manure  costing  over  $5  a  ton, 
delivered,  the  manuring  for  these  crops  is 
costly,  especially  as  many  of  our  farmers 
think  that  they  cannot  grow  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  without  stable  manure.  My  exper¬ 
ience  is  that  a  better  crop  can  be  grown 
with  commercial  fertilizers  rather  light  in 
nitrogen  and  strong  in  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  a  o-S-4  for  instance.  The 
practice  is  to  use  manure  broadcast,  and 
then  use  the  fertilizer  in  the  furrows  un¬ 
der  the  ridges.  One  of  our  leading  ean- 
ners  has  built  an  ice  factory,  saying  that 
if  he  cannot  run  his  cannery  he  can  sell 
ice  in  hot  weather. 

The  I’yrus  .Taponicus  blooms  so  early 
that  the  hushes  do  not  bear  many  fruits. 
They  make  as  good  marmalade  as  any 
quinces,  and  the  bloom  is  so  abundant 
this  Spring  that  we  may  expect  a  good 
lot  of  the  fruit  if  frost  does  not  get  hack. 
The  earliest  of  the  Spiraeas,  S.  Thunbergii. 
is  nearly  over  its  blooming  period,  hut  it 
is  a  rarely  pretty  hush  when  only  in  leaf. 
The  foliage  is  so  line  that  I  have  had 
people  take  the  plant  for  Asparagus 
Sprengeri.  But  the  glory  of  the  Spit-mas. 
Spirant,  Van  lloiittei,  is  swelling  its  buds, 
and  will  soon  look  like  a  snowdrift.  Then 
as  my  big  hush  of  this  species  fades  there 
is  another  shrub  right  alongside  that,  con¬ 
tinues  the  snowy  bloom.  This  is  the 
white  Weigela,  and  with  its  large  flowers 
of  pure  white  it  tries  hard  to  atone  for  the 
fading  of  the  Spirant.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Improving  Clay  Garden  Soil 

I  live  in  a  city,  and  my  garden  plot  is 
decidedly  clayey.  Can  you  inform  me 
how  to  improve  it  for  gardening?  Would 
eoal  ashes  do  any  good,  or  would  sand? 
Both  are  quite  handy.  v.  v.  d. 

Augusta,  Me. 

Sifted  coal  ashes  or  sand  thoroughly 
worked  into  such  a  soil  will  help  by  im¬ 
proving  its  physical  condition.  The  firmer 
sand  will  make  the  clay  more  porous  and 
less  likely  to  bake  hard.  It  will  not 
make  really  good  soil,  however.  You 
must  fill  it  with  organic  matter  in  some 
way — either  by  using  manure  or  growing 
cover  crops  and  plowing  them  under. 


A  Wichita  youngster,  age  three,  out 
joyriding  with  dad,  recently  saw  iter  first 
hailstorm.  “Oh,  daddy!”  she  observed, 
“see  how  it’s  mothballing!”  —  Capper’s 
Weekly. 
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Your  Implements 
and  Your  Credit 


HE  farmer,  like  the  manufacturer,  must 
frequently  turn  to  the  banker  for  credit 
order  that  his  production  may  go 


In  extending  credit  to  the 
manufacturer,  the  banker 
takes  account  of  the  plants 
and  their  equipment,  of  the 
condition  of  the  machinery 
used. 

But  most  of  all  he  takes  ac¬ 
count  of  the  organization,  rep¬ 
utation  and  good  will —  the 
value  of  the  trade-name. 

He  knows  that  when  he  finds 
these  things  he  can  more  safely 
advance  the  funds  that  every 
business  man  requires  from 
time  to  time. 

Your  equipment  aiuj  your 
methods  influence  the  banker 
in  the  same  way.  When  you 


on. 

use  farm  implements  that 
bear  so  well-known  and  de¬ 
pendable  a  trade-mark  as  E-B , 
you  are  increasing  your  credit 
standing. 

Your  banker  will  be  more 
disposed  to  aid  you  where 
and  when  he  can.  He  knows 
of  the  long  life  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  which  E-B  im¬ 
plements  give,  and  he  ap¬ 
preciates  the  importance  of 
your  being  able  to  obtain  re¬ 
pairs  promptly  through  E-B 
branches  and  dealers. 

His  sound  business  judgment 
sanctions  your  choice  of  E-B 
tools. 


Emerson  -  Brantingham 
Implement  Co.,  Inc. 


Established  1852 


Rockford,  Illinois 


A  Complete  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  Manufactured 
and  Guaranteed  by  One  Company 
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RESULTS 

arc  whatyoure  after 
Get  fem  with 


SOLVAY 


Fertile  fields 
make  full  purses. 

Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone 
sweetens  the  soil,  and  forces 
the  release  of  all  fertility  to 
hasten  and  complete  full  crop  development. 

Solvay  is  in  fine,  pure,  soluble  form— guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates— easily  spread  through 
drill  or  lime  sower.  Non-caustic— will  not  burn. 
Uniform  stands  of  sound,  full-matured  grain  and  other  crops 
prove  the  superior  qualities  of  Solvay  at  the  first  harvest. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  style  and  size  for  every  requirement 


Since  1832  more 
than  3  million 
STEWART 
Stoves  and 
Ranges  have  been 
made  and  sold. 


PRICES  HAVE  BEEN  REDUCED 


Get  Your  New  Range  NOW 

and  be  sure  you  get  this  old  reliable  make 


You  take  no  chances,  you  make  no  mis¬ 
take  when  you  buy  a  STEWART  Range.  For  the 
past  89  years*,  from  Maine  to  California,  they  have  been 
famous  for  GOOD  SERVICE,  PERFECT  BAKING  and 

LONG  LIFE.  In  fact,  many,  many  STEWART  Cook  Stoves  that  have 
been  in  use  for  40  or  50  years  are  still  in  service.  There  are  probably  some 
right  in  your  neighborhood.  We  get  lots  of  letters  like  these — 


Blue  Store, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“The  date  on  our  STEWART  stove  is 
1859.  It  was  originally  the  property  of 
my  wife’s  grandmother.  She  had  it  from 
the  time  it  was  made. 

I  have  used  for  the  past  34  years.  Con¬ 
dition  is  good;  lids  slightly  warped  now. 
There  have  been  no  repairs  required  with 
the  exception  of  about  20  years  age  I 
purchased  some  coal  fixings.  My  wife 
says  it  is  a  good  baker.” 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  W.  SMITH. 


Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

"I  have  a  STEWART  range  that  I  am 
using  every  day  and  it  looks  as  nicely  as 
any  up-to-date  range  would.  It  has  been 
in  our  family  for  57  years  and  was  pat¬ 
ented  Jan.  18,  1859;  it  has  been  in  use 
every  day  all  those  years. 

If  it  ever  wears  out  I  shall  buy  a 
STEWART  range.” 

(Signed) 

MRS.  M.  A.  GIFFORD. 


89  YEARS  of  successful  stove-making 

experience  is  built  into  every  STEWART  Range 
_ that’s  a  mighty  good  guarantee  that  they  are  RIGHT  in 

every  respect — design,  materials,  construction  and  finish.  They  include 
every  modern  improvement,  and  are  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 


STEWART  Ranges  are  sold  by  leading 

Hardware,  Furniture  and  Stove  Stores  in  most  every 
city  and  town  in  New  York,  New  England,  New  Jersey  and 

Pennsylvania.  If  you  have  any  trouble  finding  one  of  them,  please  write  us. 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  XX 


What  is  interest? 

Interest  is  that  part  of  the  product  of 
industry  that  goes  to  pay  the  capitalist 
for  the  use  of  capital.  It  is  computed 
on  a  percentage  of  the  capital  value  esti¬ 
mated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  capital  is 
the  buildings,  machinery,  implements,  raw 
material,  labor,  etc.,  that  are  necessary 
for  production.  The  business  man  may 
provide  these  from  his  own  resources  for 
his  own  enterprise,  or  he  may  borrow  the 
money  of  a  capitalist  to  use  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Wh.n  he  uses  his  own  capital  he 
takes  (he  interest  to  himself.  When  he 
borrows  the  money  to  supply  the  capital, 
the  interest  goes  to  the  lender. 

IIow  is  the  rate  of  interest  determined? 

The  rate  of  interest  on  capital  is  fixed 
by  the  equalization  of  supply  of  capital 
to  the  demand  for  capital.  We  buy  and 
sell  the  use  of  capital.  The  price  is  in¬ 
terest.  and  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  same 
general  influences  that  fix  the  prices  on 
potatoes  and  corn  and  other  commodities. 
If  the  capital  offered  exceeds  the  demand 
for  it,  the  interest  will  fall.  If  the  de¬ 
mand  exceeds  the  supply,  rates  will  rise. 
This,  however,  implies  that  trade  is  open 
and  supply  and  demand  have  free  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  equalize  each  other.  In  our 
complicated  affairs  we  know  that  influ¬ 
ences  are  at  work  to  suspend  the  laws  of 
trade,  and  under  manipulations  of  credit 
the  rate  of  interest,  like  other  prices,  is 
fixed  by  arbitrary  power. 

Why  was  the  interest  rate  high  during 
and  following  the  late  war,  when  money 
was  abundant  and  cheap? 

During  the  war  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  was  low.  We  said  prices  of 
commodities  and  of  labor  were  high.  We 
could  have  expressed  the  same  thing  by 
saying  money  was  cheap.  You  could  buy 
more  money,  so  to  speak,  with  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  a  dozen  eggs  or  a  pair  of  shoes 
than  formerly.  When  all  other  things 
are  high  in  price,  money  is  cheap.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  a  large  part  of  the  gold  of 
the  world  came  to  us,  and  our  Federal 
bank  system  issued  more  than  three  bil¬ 
lions  of  bank  notes  that  circulated  as 
money.  Money  was  therefore  plentiful 
and  cheap.  If  horses  were  plentiful  and 
cheap,  we  would  be  able  to  hire  them  for 
less  money  than  when  they  are  scarce 
and  dear.  Money  was  plentiful  and 
cheap,  but  when  we  wanted  to  hire  the 
use  of  it,  that  is.  when  we  wanted  to  bor¬ 
row  it.  the  cost  of  the  use  of  it,  that  is 
the  rate  of  interest  for  it,  was  higher 
than  ever  before.  There  was  no  gold  in 
circulation  anywhere;  the  world  then 
and  now,  was  and  is  on  a  credit  basis. 
The  demand  for  money  was  incessant  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government  and 
to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  country, 
but  the  reserve  banks  were  the  only  source 
of  new  supply  ;  and  the  money  could  reach 
the  people  only  through  the  local  banks 
which  are  members  of  the  reserve  district 
banks.  This  banking  system  had  the 
power  to  increase  the  volume  of  money 
or  to  withhold  it.  It  had  the  authority 
to  fix  the  rate  of  interest,  and  while 
money  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  interest 
was  arbitrarily  fixed  at  a  high  rate. 
Banking  profits  were  correspondingly 
high. 

Is  the  rate  of  interest  uniform  in  all 
places  and  in  all  industries? 

Many  economic  writers  tell  us  that 
there  is  a  single  rate  of  interest  for  all 
industries.  In  a  certain  theoretical 
sense  this  is  probably  true.  Interest  is 
paid  for  the  use  of  capital,  for  risk  and 
for  superintending  the  investing  of  it. 
The  greater  the  risk  the  higher  will  be 
the  interest  rate.  A  long-term  invest¬ 
ment  usually  secures  a  low  rate,  because 
it  saves  loss  in  passing  from  one  invest¬ 
ment  to  another,  and  also  avoids  error 
and  expense  is  supervision.  The  experi¬ 
enced  capitalist  first  seeks  safety  in  his 
loan  ;  second,  he  seeks  a  mobile  security, 
so  that  if  necessary  lie  can  reconvert  it 
into  money ;  and.  third,  he  seeks  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  to  be  had  with 
the  first  two  conditions  secured.  The 
schemer  and  promoter  of  doubtful  enter¬ 
prises.  who  promises  an  inducement  of 
big  profits  on  capital,  limits  himself  for 
the  most  part  to  inexperienced  small  cap¬ 
italists,  because  experienced  investors 


know  that  the  high  rate  would  be  offered 
only  because  of  the  high  risk. 

Is  the  capitalist  entitled  to  interest? 

Socialists  insist  that  the  capitalist  is  not 
entitled  to  interest.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  taking  of  interest  was  prohibited. 
Later  it  was  admitted  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  and  finally  the  State  recognized 
the  principle,  and  limited  the  rate  that 
would  he  legally  accepted,  hut  in  many 
cases  the  restriction  was  and  is  now 
avoided.  In  call  loans,  which  are  merely 
loans  that  are  due  whenever  the  lender 
demands  a  return  of  the  money,  and 
which  are  made  by  banks  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  traders  or  gamblers  in  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  there  is  no 
legal  limit  to  the  rate  of  interest.  It  has 
gone  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Controller  Williams 
of  the  T'nited  States  Government.  Inter¬ 
est  is  certainly  as  fully  justified  as  rent. 
Both  have  the  legal  and  conventional  sanc¬ 
tion  of  society  and  usage,  but  this  phase 
of  the  subject  will  be  discussed  in  another 
place. 

What  is  the  annual  interest  bill  of  the 
United  States? 

We  have  no  very  reliable  figures.  Prof. 
King  cautions  that  his  figures  are  subject 
to  error,  but  estimates  that  for  1910  the 
total  $30,529,500,000  income  for  the 
United  States  from  all  sources.  $5,143.- 
900.000  would  he  about  the  portion  to  go 
for  interest  of  lfi.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
income. 


consumer’s  doi.lar 

‘‘When  Mr.  Dillon  claims  that  at  least 
75  cents  of  each  consumer’s  dollar  could 
go  or  should  go  to  the  producer,  he  says 
what  may  be  good  in  theory,  but  utterly 
fallacious  in  practice.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company,  with  all  its  genius  for  organi¬ 
zation,  cannot  do  that. 

“We  have  an  illustration  in  Buffalo  as 
to  the  distribution  of  produce  direct  from 
the  farmer  to  the  consumer.  When  the 
ordinance  was  passed  to  that  effect  the 
charge  was  made  that  the  farmer  would 
crowd  the  streets  and  cause  congestion. 
The  writer  favored  the  ordinance  and 
hoped  for  the  best,  and  now,  after  a  year, 
finds  that  the  farmer  still  goes  to  the 
market;  does  not  sell  on  the  street,  and 
seems  to  have  neither  time  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  do  so.”  F.  C.  M. 

Anything  that  is  not  good  in  practice 
cannot  be  sound  in  theory.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  get  un  an  argument  between 
men  who  mean  different  things,  but  who 
would  agree  perfectly  when  they  start 
with  the  same  premises.  With  a  system 
by  which  tin*  farmer  through  his  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations  sells  his  goods  to  a  local 
store,  which  in  turn  sells  direct  to  the 
consumer,  it  seems  reasonable  enough 
that  substantially  75  cents  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  dollar  could  go  to  the  producing  in¬ 
terests.  Twenty-five  cents  should  pay 
the  retailer.  Of  course,  the  producer 
would  have  his  legitimate  costs  iu  trans¬ 
portation  and  wholesaling,  but  he  would 
have  the  whole  process  of  wholesale  mar¬ 
keting  under  his  control,  and  unless  he 
can  work  out  a  saving  in  this,  there  would 
be  no  justification  of  protest  against  the 
present  system.  In  Paris  and  in  other 
European  cities  the  producer  gets  about 
80  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar..  Of 
course,  he  has  some  expense,  that  the 
speculators  would  also  incur,  if  the  work 
fell  to  them ;  but  there  is  opportunity 
for  saving  between  80  cents  and  our 
present  35-cent  dollar. 

While  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
not  a  producer,  but  a  speculative  dis¬ 
tributor.  it  sells  at  wholesale  to  local 
distributors,  about  as  we  would  have  the 
co-operative  organization  sell  to  local 
distributing  stores.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  does  not  allow  the  retailer  any¬ 
thing  like  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  oil. 

The  Buffalo  experience  is  an  argument 
for  wholesale  terminal  city  markets,  and 
not  against  them.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  induce  farmers  to  peddle  produce 
through  the  streets  of  the  city.  He  has 
no  time,  and,  as  stated,  no  inclination  for 
such  traffic.  It  is  too  expensive  an  un¬ 
dertaking  for  him.  When  properly  or¬ 
ganized  and  managed  in  the  interest  of 
the  producer  and  consumer,  a  terminal 
market  to  receive  ;.ud  distribute  whole¬ 
sale  food  products  to  local  stores  is  the 
economic  system  of  distribution.  It  is 
easy  to  confuse  premises,  but  we  think 
our  friendly  correspondent  will  agree 
with  these  conclusions  as  a  whole. 
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Removing  Bees  from  Double  Wall 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  a  swarm  of 
bees  out  of  a  double  adobe  wall  with 
4-in.  space  between?  I  would  like  to  get 
the  bees  into  a  hive,  if  possible.  They 
have  been  there  for  several  years. 

El  Cajon.  Cal.  n.  m.  k. 

Bees  can  be  taken  out  of  such  enclos-  ! 
ures  by  the  use  of  a  modern  bee  escape,  j 
a  device  that  permits  the  bees  to  pass  out.  ; 
but  not  back  again.  One  of  these  should  ! 
be  attached  to  the  entrance  or  opening  | 
through  which  the  bees  come  and  go.  and  j 
near  by  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  a  j 
small  colony  or  nucleus  in  a  modern  hive. 
In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  the 
bees  within  the  adobe  enclosures  will  be 
trapped  out  by  the  bee  escape,  and  go  into 
the  hive  placed  on  the  shelf.  At  the  end 
of  about  four  weeks  the  hive  and'  bee  es¬ 
cape  may  be  removed,  when  the  opening 
can  be  closed  with  cement  or  mud.  Any 
honey  which  may  be  left  can  be  secured 
by  leaving  the  hive  on  the  shelf  and  al¬ 
lowing  the  outside  bees  to  get  in  and  rob 
it  out.  which  they  will  do  in  a  few  days. 
The  opening  can  then  be  closed.  E.  r.  r. 


Fitting  Soil  for  a  Lawn 

I  have  a  plot  of  ground  I  wish  to  make 
into  a  lawn.  The  land  has  not  been  cul¬ 
tivate^  for. several  years,  and  is  full  of 
weeds.  I  thought  of  plowing  and  seeding 
this  Spring  with  equal  parts  of  Timothy 
and  Red  clover,  then  plowing  it  under  in 
the  Fall.  Can  you  advise  me  of  a  better 
plan  and  formula?  g.  w.  p. 

New  York. 

In  order  to  make  a  good,  permanent 
lawn  this  piece  of  ground  must  be  cleaned 
of  weeds,  made  sweet  with  lime  and 
stuffed  full  of  organic  matter.  Two  dis¬ 
tinct  plans  are  open.  One  is  to  plant 
early  corn  or  potatoes  in  hills.  Give  the 
most  thorough  tillage  with  cultivator  and 
hoe.  and  see  that  every  weed  is  killed. 
Harvest  the  crop  as  early  as  possible  and 
plow  and  fit  the  ground,  seeding  buck¬ 
wheat  or  millet,  with  at  least  one  ton  of 
limestone  to  the  acre.  Plow  the  millet 
or  buckwheat  under  in  September,  and 
fit  the  land  for  the  permanent  lawn.  The 
thorough  culture  of  the  corn  or  potatoes 
will  clean  up  most  of  the  weeds.  The 
other  plan  is  to  fit  the  land  early  and 
seed  to  oats  and  Canada  peas,  with  lime 
and  fertilizer.  Plow  this  crop  under  in 
early  July,  and  sow  millet  or  buckwheat, 
and  proceed  as  in  the  other  plan.  In  this 
way  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  is 
added  to  the  soil,  and  the  weeds  are 
smothered  out.  Either  plan  will  leave  i 
the  soil  in  good  condition  for  seeding. 


The  chief  cause  of 
engine  trouble 


— sediment  in  inferior  oil 


TALLED  at  night — it  may 
happen  to  you !  Are  yon 
treating  your  engine  fairly? 
Has  the  power  begun  to  go 
bad,  bearings  to  pound,  pistons 
to  knock?  If  so,  trouble  is  in 
store  for  you. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  modern 
engine  troubles  are  due  to 
poor  lubrication.  Under  the 
intense  heat  of  the  engine — 
200°  to  1000°  F.— ordinary 
oil  forms  great  quantities  of 
black  sediment.  Sediment 
causes  premature  wear  which 
will  cut  the  life  of  your  engine 
in  two.  This  is  the  hidden 
toll  taken  by  sediment  in  in¬ 
ferior  oil. 

You  can  eliminate  engine 
trouble  from  this  source. 
Sediment  is  reduced  86% 


when  you  use  Veedol,  the 
lubricant  that  resists  heat. 
(See  the  two  bottles  at  the 
right.)  With  Yeedol  in  the 
engine  most  serious  troubles 
are  prevented. 

Have  your  engine  flushed 
out.  Put  in  Veedol.  Lead¬ 
ing  dealers  have  it  in  stock. 

Veedol  lubricants  for  every 
part  of  the  car 

Use  Yeedol  lubricants  for  all  parts 
of  the  car:  VEEDOL  for  the  engine 
(light  zero,  medium,  heavy,  special 
heavy,  extra  heavy);  for  the  differ¬ 
ential  and  transmission,  VEEDOL 
TRANS -GEAR  OIL  or  GEAR 
COMPOUND ;  for  the  tractor  and 
truck,  WORM  DRIVE  OIL; 
GRAPHITE  GREASE;  CUP 
GREASE. 


Ordinary  oil  Veedol 
after  use  a/fer  use 

Showing  sediment  for  rnod 
after  500  milea  of  running 


TIDE  WATER  OIL 

Sales  Corporation 
1564  Bowling  Green  Bldg.,  New  York 

Branches  and  distributors  in  all  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Coal-Tar  Refuse  for  Cabbage  Maggot 

Cabbage  growers  experience  large  losses 
through  the  attacks  of  the  cabbage  in¬ 
sects.  especially  the  cabbage  maggot. 
There  have  been  many  methods  recom¬ 
mended  to  control  these  pests,  but  they 
have  all  proven  too  expensive  either  from 
the  labor  or  the  materials  standpoint,  or 
both.  A  successful  Long  Island  market 
gardener.  Mr.  Kohenhoven  of  Huntington, 
did  much  experimenting  to  find  a  cheap 
and  efficient  control  measure.  He  finally 
tried  a  mixture  of  coal-tar  refuse  and 
clean,  screened  sand.  The  coal-tar  refuse 
was  obtained  from  a  coal  gas  plant  at  a 
cost  of  about  10  cents  a  gallon.  One 
pint  of  the  refuse  mixed  with  a  bushel  of 
sand  were  the  proportions  used  most  ef¬ 
fectively.  The  sand  was  shoveled  over 
and  over  to  distribute  the  coal-tar  evenly  j 
through  the  mixture.  Two  bushels  of  the 
mixture  were  ample  to  treat  an  acre  of 
cabbage.  The  preparation  cost  21/f>  cents 
a  bushel  for  materials,  and  it  took  some¬ 
thing  less  than  an  hour  for  a  man  to  pre¬ 
pare  enough  to  treat  five  acres. 

In  applying,  a  glove  is  worn  over  the 
hand  and  a  small  handful  of  the  mixture 
is  thrown  around  the  base  of  the  plants. 
One  man  can  apply  the  mixture  to  an 
acre  of  set  plants  in  about  four  hours. 
The  coal-tar  refuse  acts  as  a  repellent, 
and  provides  complete  protection  for  at 
least  two  weeks  with  each  application. 
Mr.  Kohenhoven  has  used  this  protection 
method  for  10  years,  and  he  has  never 
had  any  loss  from  insect-damaged  plants 
when  these  applications  were  made. 

Iowa.  ALFRED  H.  II AUSRATIf,  JR. 


Teachers  “You  see,  had  the  lamb 
been  obedient,  and  stayed  in  the  fold,  it 
would  not  have  been  eaten  by  the  wolf, 
would  it?”  Boy  :  “No.  ma’am  ;  it  would 
have  been  eaten  by  us.” — Toronto  Sun. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
MARK  on  the  BAG 


—it  stands  for 

GOOD 

FERTILIZER 

Booklet  free  on 
crops  you  grow. 

The  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO. 
Dept.  A.  Middletown.  Conn. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

■ - P  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

ElectricWheelCo. 

4b  Elm  St.'Quincy,  III, 


New  York  State  FARMS  m,  W«ST,??£ 

making  farms  for  .sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  yon.  Stock*  and  tools  included  on  many  of 

them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc..  Dept.  I.  Oleau.  N.  Y. 

A  /vnnlrt  BIAKK  A  DOLLAR  AN  llOCIt.  SELL  MEN  l»ETS 
HXeniS  ?l  Patent-  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  u  t  e  n  s  i  1  s.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLFTTE  MF(*.  CO.,  Dept.  I0H,  \ niMtcrdam,  N.  Y 
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Crows 
hate  it! 


Save  replanting  and  protect 
your  seed  corn  from  crows, 
other  birds  and  animal  pests 
by  using  "Stanley’s  Grow 
Repellent.”  Non-poisonous. 
Ready  for  use.  No  tar,  lime, 
or  plaster  required.  Will 
not  clog  your  planter.  In 
successful  use  for  over  ten 
years.  Large  can— enough 
for  two  bushels  of  seed  corn 
$1.50.  Small  can— enough 
for  one  bushel  $1.00. 

From  your  dealer  or  by 
mail  from  us.  Write 
for  circular. 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Company 
P.  O.  Box  H 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


1  Stan  legs 


SAVES 
REPLANTING 

•ifUiuaL  nwnjaa 
»«W  HCTA Did 


CROW 

REPELLENT 


1 


mm 


know 


that  prices 

been  reduced  15%  on 

POTATO 

PLANTER 

Send  Fc  free  booklet 

Bateman  and  Companies, Inc.  "  547  Madison  Ave  .  New  York  City 

bsi  ^IRONAGE^ 


IMAGE 
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Listen 


You  know  now  what 
package  needs 


vour 


for  the  coming  season  are  going  to  be. 

You  also  know  that  hv  putting  off  placing  an  order 
early  for  your  requirements  you  must  either  make  a 
sacrifice  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  con¬ 
tainers  you  get  or  else  pay  more  for  the  same  high 
quality  packages  that  we  can  nonu  quote  at  lower  prices 
and  assure  you  prompt  deliveries. 

There  will  probably  be  more  fruit  and  vegetable  pack¬ 
ages  of  every  type  (excepting  apple  barrels)  used  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Get  ahead  of  this  demand  by 
placing  your  order  as  soon  as  possible  for  anything  you 
will  need  in 

Standard  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packages 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  secure  our  prices  non’  on 
your  requirements,  whether  large  or  small,  and  you 
are  under  no  obligations.  Write  today  for  quotations 
and  compare  them  with  any  others  for  goods  of  the 
same  high  quality. 

W  c  supply  direct  to  fruit-growers  and  market-gardeners  all 
the  most  ^  approved  standard  types  of  baskets,  boxes,  crates 
and  barrels  for  picking,  shipping  and  storing  every  variety  of 
fruit  and  vegetable. 

Get  Our  Free  Buyers’  Guide 

it  interested  in  farm,  garden  and  orchard  tools  or  supplies  of  any 
kind  you  should  write  for  our  “ Handbook  of  Practical  Information.” 
it  is  a  handy  reference  book  of  the  hest  equipment  for  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers. 

FRUIT  GROWERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 


POTASH- MARL 

Makes  Perfect  LA  WNS-- Beautiful 
FLOWERS-LargerFarm  CROPS 
Clean  and  Absolutely  Odorless 

Strengthens  and  increases  every  crop 
on  which  used.  A  remarkable  Soil  Builder 
and  l’lant  Food. 

Highly  recommended  in  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  State  Agricultural  Reports. 

Prices — -F.  O.  B.  Marlton,  N.  J„  50-lbs.. 
SI;  100-lbs.,  S2;  Ton,  f30. 

Purchaser  pays  transportation  charprs 
Send  All  Orders  to 

AMERICAN  POTASH -MARL  CO.,  Inc. 

11  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


w 


ELL 

DRILLING 


A  Paying  Business 

Everybody  wants  a  dependable  fresh  water  sup¬ 
ply.  The  contractor  with  bis  Ithaca  Well  Drill 
finds  hardly  any  limit  to  his  business.  We  supply 
standard  outfits  complete,  mounted  with  power,  or 
separate  outfits  to  operate  w  it  it  your  own  engine  or 
tractor.  Widely  adaptable  in  use— Water,  (ias  and 
Oil  Wells,  Blast  Hole  prilling.  Prospecting  for 
Minerals.  Small  investment  starts  operator  in 
line  paying,  permanent  business,  all  ltis  own. 

Write  for  catalog. 


WILLIAMS  .OS. 

432  West  State  St.  Ithaca, 


N.  Y. 
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When  It  Storms 

Your  buildings  and  your  lives  are  in  no 
danger— no  matter  how  near  Lightning 
strikes — if  you  have  Shinn-Flat  protection . 

Shinn-Fiat 

Lightning  Rods  Protect 

The  Shinn-Flat  Conductor  is  the  modem, 
scientific  form  of  Lightning  Rod.  It  is 
woven  in  a  continuous  flat  cable  of  oure 
copper  wires,  one  inch  wide,  with 
greater  carrying  capacity  for  electri¬ 
city.  Over  200,000  buildings  in  the 

United  States  and  Canada,  including  many 
Government  buildings,  are  already 
protected  by  the  Shinn  System. 

Free  Book  Explains 
Lightning 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our 
free  booklet  explain¬ 
ing  the  Cause  and 
Control  of  Light¬ 
ning. 

W.C.  Shinn  Mfg.Co. 

I24S  Litton  Bldg.  Chicago 
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The  Safety  Zone 


MILK  COOLER 

Get  one  now.  Save  the 
usual  sour  milk  losses. 
Drives  out  animal  odors 
and  grassy  flavor.  By 
far  the  most  efficient 
and  easily  cleaned 
cooler  made.  Reason¬ 
ably  prompt  shipment 
of  orders. 

Write  for  prices  at  once 
or  ask  your  dealer. 

A.  H.  REID  CREAMERY 
AND  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
69th  St.  and  Haverlord  Ave. 
Box  D,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ILLS  PEACH  TREE  BORER' 


Tbio  method  of  destroying  PEACH  TREE  BORERS 
— lo  highly  recommended  by  the  U.  8.  Department 
of  Agrlenltnre.  For  circular  write 

HOME  PRODUCTS  Inc.  Rahway.  N.  J. 


FERTILIZERS 

We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-5  and  4-8-2  Mixtures 
Wo  also  soil  Raw  Materials,  carloads  or 
loss  than  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.J.  FERTILIZERS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Made  of  Heavy  Waterproofed  Double  Filled  Canvas. 
Free  delivery  including  3rd  zone. 

6  x  12  feet  .  $  6.12  9  x  16  foot . $12.24 

3x12  "  .  8.16  10x16  “  . l.t.60 

0  x  12  “  .  9  18  12  X  16  **  .  16.32 

10  x  12  “  .  10.20 

other  sizes  made  to  order  at  same  price  per  square  foot. 

AMERICAN  SAILMAKING  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  R,  49  &  61  FULTON  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  tiuick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Thirty  special  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  been  sent 
from  the  New  York  office  to  Nashville, 
Tenn..  to  attend  the  trial  of  H.  B.  Crone, 
former  Government  chemist  at  the  Old 
Hickory  powder  plant;  Robert  E.  Carter, 
former  traffic  manager  of  the  plant,  and 
Abe  Both  and  Flo  Weilcr  on  charges  of 
having  conspired  to  rob  the  Government 
of  $S00,000  worth  of  platinum.  During 
the  war  .$2,000,000  worth  of  platinum  at 
the  plant  was  sprayed  on  Epsom  salts 
and  converted  into  a  form  ready  for  the 
making  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed  the  Government 
changed  it  back  to  tponge  form,  and 
$800,000  worth  was  missing,  the  bottles 
being  filled  with  mud  and  nicotine. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  investigation 
of  the  tragedy  on  November  14  in  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  house  at  6  Catherine  street, 
New  York,  where  six  children  were  killed 
as  a  result  of  a  panic  started  by  a  slight 
fire,  was  written  April  1  in  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions.  Max  Schwartz,  one  of 
t  lie  owners  of  the  theater,  who  was  con¬ 
victed  recently  of  having  admitted  chil¬ 
dren  not  accompanied  by  guardians  of 
parents,  was  fined  $25.  Schwartz’s  part¬ 
ner  in  the  theater.  Bernard  Weinberg, 
who  was  selling  tickets  at  the  box  win¬ 
dow  when  the  panic  took  place,  got  60 
days  in  the  workhouse. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Krebs,  wealthy  widow  of 
Tnmaqua,  Pa.,  told  detectives  at  Toledo, 
O.,  April  1,  she  had  been  swindled  out 
of  $12,000  by  confidence  men  whose  con¬ 
vincing  promises  lured  her  from  Florida 
to  Toledo.  The  swindlers  succcessfully 
resorted  to  the  old  trick  of  “getting  inside 
tips  on  the  stock  market.”  The  widow 
entrusted  her  currency  to  the  ringleader 
in  a  hotel  in  Toledo  March  4.  and  when 
she  returned  three  hours  later  he  had  fled. 
Mrs.  Krebs  early  last  Winter  sold  an 
apartment  house  in  New  York  City  and 
went  alone  to  St.  Augustine.  On  her 
daily  visits  to  the  postoffice  there  she  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  “a  distinguished- 
looking  gentleman”  and  a  woman  he  in¬ 
troduced  as  his  wife.  Another  man  ap¬ 
peared.  The  two  then  pretended  to  play 
the  market  by  ostensibly  putting  up  $10.- 
000  and  quickly  winning  $6,000.  Mrs. 
Krebs  traveled  to  New  York  and  pro¬ 
cured  a  certified  cheek  for  $1,000.  Then 
she  tyent  to  her  old  home  in  Tamaqua. 
where  she  obtained  the  additional  $11,000, 
losing  all. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  handed  up 
a  presentment  to  Judge  John  C.  Knox 
in  New  York.  April  1,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  unless  the  prohibition  de¬ 
partment  is  to  be  brought  into  disrepute 
the  standard  and  personnel  of  local  en¬ 
forcement  iigcnts  will  have  to  be  im¬ 
proved.  Dismissal  of  three  prohibition 
agents  is  asked  for  because  their  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Grand  Jury,  of  which 
Robert  Adamson  was  foreman,  is  said 
to  have  indicated  efforts  to  extort,  money. 
The  men  named  are  Peter  Beager.  IT.  I.. 
Everett  and  Saul  Fassler.  It  was  stated 
in  the  presentment  that  the  Grand  Jury 
had  observed  during  the  presentation  of 
testimony  by  prohibition  agents  that  al¬ 
most  without  exception  the  agents  were 
pot  men  of  a  type  of  intelligence  and 
character  qualified  to  be  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  such  difficult  and  impor¬ 
tant  Federal  laws. 

The  childhood  home  of  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox,  near  Madison,  Wis..  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  April  4.  The  structure,  a 
frame  building  with  a  leanto  in  which 
Ella  Wheeler  wrote  her  first  poem,  was 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State. 

The  first  sworn  testimony  of  alleged 
peonage  conditions  on  the  Jnsner  County, 
Georgia,  farm  of  John  S.  Williams,  who 
the  S.tato  contends  caused  the  murder  of 
eleven  of  his  negro  farm  hands  to  hide 
peonage  from  Federal  agents,  were  made 
public  at  Covington.  Ga..  during  the  trial 
of  Williams  on  a  charge  of  murder  of  one 
of  the  negroes.  The  State  has  summoned 
a  score  of  witnesses,  bv  whom  it  expects 
to  support  the  story  of  Clyde  Manning, 
who  declared,  according  to  deputies,  that 
he  took  part  in  the  wholesale  killing  on 
order  of  Williams. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  handed  up 
indictments  Anril  4  against  two  members 
of  the  staff  of  Collector  Byron  B.  New¬ 
ton.  New  YTork,  charging  Benedict  R. 
Beckman,  a  customs  appraiser’s  examiner, 
•ind  William  JI.  Cleverley.  a  customs  in- 
speetor.  with  violating  a  section  of  the 
tariff  act  by  taking  sums  of  money  from 
nassepgers  on  incoming  ocean  steamshins. 
Beckman  is  charged  with  taking  $100 
from  a  passenger  arriving  on  the  Olympic 
October  6,  1020.  and  a  similar  sum  fom 
i  passenger  on  the  Mauretania  October 
23.  It  is  alleged  that  Cleverley  received 
85  from  a  passenger  arriving  on  the 
French  liner  Touraine  September  23.  and 
the  same  amount,  from  a  passenger  on  the 
American  liner  New  York  October  12, 
1030. 

The  New  York  Senate  passed  April  4 
without  opposition  the  Mullan  bill  abol¬ 
ishing  on  July  1  (be  State  military  train¬ 
ing  commission.  This  measure  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Governor  Miller. 

Lieut.  Belvin  W.  Maynard,  the  “Fly¬ 
ing  Parson.”  who  won  the  transconti¬ 
nental  air  Derby  from  Michel  Field. 
N.  Y.,  to  San  Francisco  and  back  last 
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year,  raced  the  Knickerbocker  Limited 
train  from  New  York  for  Boston.  April  5. 
and  finally  got  so  far  ahead  that  he  was 
able  to  land  at  I'rovidence  and  board  the 
train. 

Efforts  of  Erwin  R.  Bergdoll,  Philadel¬ 
phia  draft  evader,  to  obtain  his  release 
from  the  army  disciplinary  barracks  in 
Leavenwo’rth,  Kan.,  were  defeated  April  5 
when  Federal  Judge  Pollock  of  Kansas 
City.  Kan.,  denied  Bergdoll’s  application 
for  habeas  corpus.  The  decision  was  filed 
in  the  Federal  District  Court  at  Topeka. 

WASHINGTON. — Passports  no  longer 
are  required  of  Americans  leaving  the 
ini  ted  States  for  foreign  shores.  An¬ 
nouncement  to  this  effect  was  made  by 
the  State  Department.  April  4,  although 
it  was  made  clear  that  it  is  important 
that  passports  be  obtained  to  prevent  the 
vexations  _  that  m!ay  result  in  foreign 
countries  if  they  are  not  procured  before 
leaving  this  country.  The  passport  reg¬ 
ulations  governing  the  incoming  of  aliens 
remain  unchanged.  The  abolition  of  the 
requirements  of  passports  for  outgoing 
Americans  is  the  result  of  an  opinion 
from  the  Attorney-General  to  the  effect 
that  the  passport  control  act  of  May  22. 
1918.  was  terminated  by  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Congress  passed  March  3.  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  American  citizens  enter¬ 
ing  and  leaving  the  United  States  and 
aliens  leaving  this  country. 

Japanese.  Chinese  and  other  aliens  not 
eligible  to  citizenship  in  the  United  States 
\\ere  held  April  4  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  be  excluded  from  the  privilege 
granted  to  men  who  served  in  the  military 
forces  during  the  war  taking  qut  full 
citizenship  papers  after  two  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  country.  Some  courts,  of¬ 
ficials  said,  already  have  granted  citizen¬ 
ship  unden.  the.  war-time  legislation  to 
races  not  otherwise  eligible  for  citizen¬ 
ship. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  first  all¬ 
water  shipment  of  California  lemons  and 
oranges  arrived  at  New  York  April  1  by 
the  Shipping  Board  freighter  Liberator, 
consigned  to  the  California  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Exchange,  and  the  impression  of  the 
shippers  and  the  consignees  is  that  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  transportation  of  California 
citrus  fruits  has  begun.  The  present  rail 
rate  on  lemons  from  California  is  $1  66  Vo 
a  hundred,  and  this,  the  spokesman  oT 
the  Fruit  Growers’  Kxchange  said,  is 
more  than  the  industry  can  stand.  The 
trade  sot  about  finding  out  what  could  be 
done  in  the  all-water  way  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  and  six  weeks  ago  sent  a  small  ex¬ 
perimental  cargo  from  San  Pedro  to 
Philadelphia.  The  experiment  was  a  suc¬ 
cess.  and  then  the  shippers  loaded  the 
Liberator  with  31.148  boxes  of  lemons, 
about  .’>00  to  the  box,  and  990  boxes  of 
oranges,  costing  for  shipment  by  wav  of 
the  Panama  Canal  70  cents  a 'hundred. 
It  takes  about  3.5  or  36  days  to  get  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  here  by  rail,  and  it  required 
only  22  days  for  the  Liberator  to  make 
the  trip.  The  fruit  was  not  refrigerated, 
but  was  ventilated,  naturally  and  arti¬ 
ficially.  Lemons,  the  expert  said,  keep 
better  under  ventilation  than  refrigera¬ 
tion.  Another  freighter,  the  Cramp,  is 
on  the  way  with  a  larger  cargo  than  that 
of  (he  Liberator. 

Four  hundred  hens  have  3>een  entered 
in  a  three-year  national  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  starting  at  Murphysboro,  Ill.,  No¬ 
vember  1.  The  contest  was  planned  and 
will  be  conducted  by  Paul  Arndt,  high 
school  instructor  of  vocational  education 
at.  Murphysboro.  and  his  class  of  40  boys. 
Wide  interest  has  been  aroused  among 
poultrymen.  and  <80  breeders  from  widely 
scattered  sections  have  registered1  a  pen 
of  five  hens  each.  Training  the  boys  have 
had.  according  to  Carl  Colvin,  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Vocational  Training,  will 
assure  breeders  that  their  poultry  will 
receive  the  host  attention.  Busine*t  men 
of  Murphysboro  and  poultry  raisers  of 
tile  vicinity  have  underwritten  the  race 
for  $1,000.  The  bovs  will  market  the 
eggs,  providing  chicken  feed  in  return 
without  cost.  A  market  has  already  been 
arranged  for  in  St.  Louis.  The  privilege 
of  selling  the  eggs,  it  is  believed,  will  off¬ 
set  the  entire  cost,  of  the  contest.  Trap 
nests  will, be  used  to  avoid  any  possibility 
that  the  hen  that  does  the  cackling  gets 
undue  credit  for  laying  the  egg.  Poultry 
houses  of  the  latest  type  are  being  erected 
by  the  high  school  boys  on  the  school 
grounds.  Breeders  who  send  their  hens 
to  Murphysboro  for  the  first  year  of  the 
contest  will  be  privileged  to  enter  a  relay 
of  fresh  birds  the  second  year. 

With  744  head  of  milk  cows  for  the 
German  Government,  tin*  American  steam¬ 
ship  West  Arrow  of  the  Bull  Steamship 
Line,  will  leave  Baltimore  Anril  9.  The 
cows  arrived  from  South  Dakota  in  35 
ears.  Everyone  of  the  cattle  will  be  in¬ 
spected  thoroughly  before  departure. 

The  annual  H.  S.  Firestone  scholar¬ 
ship.  carrying  provision  for  a  four-year 
university  course,  was  presented  April  5 
to  Miss  Katherine  Butterfield.  37-year- 
old  school  girl  of  Weiser.  Idaho.  Miss 
Butterfield’s  essay  on  good  roads  was 
chosen  as  tin*  best  in  the  national  contest, 
in  which  225.000  high  school  children  par¬ 
ticipated. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

April  31 — Cattle  Feeders’  Day,  Iowa 
State  College.  Ames,  la. 

May  2-5 — Thirteenth  Annual  Purdue 
Egg  Show.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

May  33  —  Annual  meeting  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  New  York  City. 

May  19 — Washington  County,  Pa., 
Guernsey  Field  Day,  Washington,  Pa. 
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World's  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


‘‘Roo’’  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  ^ 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
Bamples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profit,-  Ask  for  Book 
No.l*3 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  -Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THK  COWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
423-473  P'kfi  St..  Cincinnati,  0, 


I 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


don  manufacturing  co. 

479  Main  Straet.  Nahawka.  Nab. 


Slashes  Prices 

2  to  30  H.  R. 

This  2  H.  P.  WITTE 
on  Skids  Ready  to  Use 

NOW  ONLY  $ 

From  Pittsburgh  $5  More. 

90  DayTest — LifetimeGuar- 

antee.  BUY  IT  NOW t  ■  ■  _  ■  c  A  R 

Quick  Shipment.  Write  for  rlU"  D‘ 

Catalogue  No.  49— FREE!  ».  C. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1897  Oakland.  Ave.  1897  Empire  Bldg. 


tioods 


Fish-*. 

Soaps* 


one  best  spra: 

^/or  fruits  and  vegetables- 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Icon  Concreting 

W\  Sheldon’s  free  book  gives  you  <-> 
the  "Know  How”  of  Farm  Con¬ 
creting.  Tells  how  to  make 
forms,  place  concrete,  reinforce 
...  It.  what  mixtures  to  use  and  how  to 

prevent  failures.  Gives  necessary  facts  on  construction 
of  walls,  tanks,  floors,  etc.,  giving  diagrams  and  plans. 
Brimful  of  valuable  Ideas.  Gives  you  Free  the  benefit 
of  our  years  of  experience  in  farm  concreting.  Get  copy 
today;  send  your  name  and  address. 

SHELDON 

(CONCRETE  MIXERS 

"Take  the  Backache  Out  of 
Concrete"  with  the  best  and' 
lowest  priced  farm  concreting 
outfit  on  the  market. ,  Saves 
time,  money  and  labor.  Don’t 
buy  till  you  have  seen  Sheldon 

Catalog  and  prices.  Send  for  Cat¬ 
alog  and  Fraa  Concrete  Book  today. 


SHELDON  KODEl  N?4 

THE  MOST  POPULAR. 
FARM 


Substitute  for  Self-Boiled  Lime-Sulphur 

For  several  years  past  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  has  been  popular  as  a  spray 
for  peach  and  plum  after  the  buds  have 
opened.  This  milder  form  of  lime-sul¬ 
phur  does  not  injure  the  foliage,  while  it 
does  destroy  many  disease  germs.  The 
spray  is  prepared  by  partial  cooking,  us¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  lime  as  it  slakes,  and 
without  the  usual  boiling.  There  have 
been  many  reports  of  trouble  and  of  poof 
results,  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  uniform¬ 
ity  in  cooking.  Now  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  proposes  a  substitute  of  lime, 
sulphur  and  ground  glue,  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows.  It  is  said  to  give  good 
results  when  the  self-boiled  mixture  is 
needed : 

Lime-sulphur  glue  is  a  useful  substitute 
for  self-boiled  lime-sulphur.  The  formula 
is:  Flowers  of  sulphur  (very  fine),  8 
lbs. ;  hydrated  or  mason’s  lime,  4  lbs. ; 
ground  glue.  1*4  to  2  ox. ;  water  to  make 
50  gals. 

Dissolve  the  glue  in  3  gals,  of  boiling 
water.  Mix  thoroughly  the  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur,  and  add  slowly  to  the  glue  water, 
stirring  constantly.  Stir  until  all  lumps 
are  broken  up  and  the  mixture  attains  a 
batter-like  consistency.  Pour  through 
strainer  into  the  spray  tank,  and  add  Ava- 
tor  to  make  50  gals,  of  mixture.  For  use 
on  peach  and  plum  as  substitute  for  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur. 

This  is  generally  known  as  the  “Jersey 
lime-sulphur-glue,”  having  been  first  used 
at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
It  has  given  excellent  results  when  used 
for  brown  rot. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  *or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cerda. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldeit  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1842. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Arsenate  Spray  and  Pastured  Cattle 

I  have  a  seven-year-old  apple  orchard 
situated  partly  on  grazing  ground  and 
meadow,  and  I  fear  using  arsenate  of  lead 
spray  for  codling  moth  and  advanced  sea¬ 
son's  spraying.  p.  e.  c. 

I  New  Milford,  Conn. 

I 

This  question  comes  up  every  year,  and 
we  have  often  discussed  it  and  called  for 
experience.  There  are  but  a  few  cases 
reported  where  cattle  or  other  stock  have 
been  poisoned  when  running  in  sprayed 
orchards.  We  have  no  record  of  such  a 
case  where  the  spraying  was  properly 
done.  The  reputed  cases  of  injury  have 
occurred  where,  for  some  reason,  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  poison  spray 
Avas  used.  In  some  cases  the  drippings 
from  the  tank  Avere  poured  ou  the  ground. 
In  others  the  nozzles  Avere  laid  on  the 
ground  and  permitted  to  “blow  off,”  thus 
making  a  huge  spot  on  the  grass,  or  some 
tree  Avould  be  sprayed  until  the  liquid  ran 
down  in  a  stream.  Some  cattle  seem 
“possessed”  Avith  a  desire  to  lick  up  these 
spots,  and  they  have  been  known  to  find 
enough  poison  in  this  way  to  kill  them¬ 
selves.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  and 
with  proper  spraying,  we  should  have  lit¬ 
tle  fear  of  danger.  We  plan  to  keep  the 


moves  danger. 


For 

Your  New  Home 


Ruberoid  Weatherproofing  Products  play  an 
important  part  in  the  construction  of  residences, 
i  his  is  made  inevitable  by  the  fundamental 
purposes  which  they  serve,  coupled  with  the 
great  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  builders 
and  house  owners. 

As  you  look  over  the  plans  for  your  new  home 
remember  that  from  cellar  to  ridgepole,  there 
are  many  places  in  which  weatherproofing 
products  bearing  the  name  Ruberoid  should  be 
used. 

Ruberoid  Weatherpoofing  Products  have  been 
manufactured  for  nearly  forty  years  to  meet  a 
standard  of  quality  complyingwith  a  policy  which 
demands  that  the  name  Ruberoid  appear  only  on 
products  of  the  highest  type.  Ruberoid  quality 
has  accordingly  become  the  standard  by  which 
weatherproofing  products  may  be  judged. 

Because  of  the  unswerving  manner  in  which  this 
ideal  has  been  maintained,  Ruberoid  Weather¬ 
proofing  Products  are  distributed  by  men  who 
consider  their  customers’  interests  as  well  as  their 
own. 

There  is  a  Ruberoid  Distributor  near  you.  Buy 
from  him. 

The  RUBEROID  Co. 

FORMERLY  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


This  sketch  illustrates  the 
way  in  which  a  few  of  the 
Ruberoid  Weatherproofing 
Products  are  used. 

1.  Ruberoid  Unit  Shingles  insure  an 
artistic  and  durable  roof 

2.  Ruberoid  Roll  Roofing ,  the  pioneer 
of  prepared  roofings,  is  built  to  stand 
up  under  the  severest  conditions. 

3.  Ruberoid  Insulating  and  Building 
Papers  insure  complete  and  per¬ 
manent  protection  from  heat,  cold 
and  dampness. 

4.  Ruberoid  Cement  .Waterproofing,  as 
an  integral  part  of  stucco,  perma¬ 
nently  prevents  hair  cracking  and 
leakage. 

5.  Ruberoid  Plastic  around  roof  and 
chimney  joints  renders  them  perma¬ 
nently  ivaterlight. 


for 

two  (lays 

Ave 

think,  re- 

SHINGLES 

ROLL  ROOFINGS  l  ^ 

r 

BUILT-UP  ROOFS 

BUILDING  PAPERS 

FELTS 


VARNISHES 


PLASTICS 


Protect  your  'Frees  and  Vines — Spray  Good’s 
Fish  Oil  Soaps  used  and  endorsed  for  years 
by  U.  S.  and  State  Exp.  S',  tions— If  seeds¬ 
men  can’t  supply  you — wr.-e  us.  Send  for 
Free  Plant  Disease  Booklet. 

JAMES  GOOD.  INC.,  KENS..  PHILA.,  PA. 


Write  for  the  new  valuable Pyrox  book — Bowker 
Insecticide  Co.  — Boston — Baltimore — Chicago. 


Calves  Poisoned  by  Paint 

An  experience  I  have  had  with  a  couple 
of  calves  may  prevent  a  similar  occur-  1 
rence  for  some  of  your  readers.  A  calf 
born  February  14  was  found  dead  on  the 
morning  of  February  27.  This  calf  had 
been  fed  about  four  quarts  of  milk  twice 
a  day  and  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  calf 
meal.  From  the  appearance  of  the  bed¬ 
ding  there  had  been  considerable  thrash¬ 
ing  around.  Ou  March  10  I  bought  a 
two-day-old  calf  and  placed  it  in  the  same 
pen.  after  thoroughly  cleaning  it.  I  fed 
this  calf  the  same  as  the  first,  but  used 
no  calf  meal,  as  I  suspected  the  meal 
lad  in  some  way  been  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  first  calf.  This  morning, 
March  21,  I  found  the  calf  struggling  in 
the  pen.  as  the  first  one  might  have  done. 

I  called  a  A’eterinarian,  and  five  minutes 
after  his  arrival  the  calf  died.  The  doc¬ 
tor  had  taken  its  temperature,  and  found 
a  registration  of  almost  112  degrees.  In 
the  afternoon  A\’e  examined  the  calf  and 
found  in  the  stomach  layers  of  curdled 
milk,  tough  and  leathery.  There  was  also 
.‘omething  that  resembled  specks  of  lime. 
Examining  the  pen,  we  found  a  door 
which  had  been  made  of  boards  that  at 
one  time  had  been  part  of  the  cornice  of 
a  house.  These  boards  had  paint  on 
them,  which  had  weathered  and  was  finely 
checked,  so  that  Avith  hard  rubbing  it 
came  free.  The  calves  had  licked  these 
painted  boards  until  about  half  had  either 
fallen  to  the  floor  or  had  been  swallowed 
by  them,  causing  the  milk  to  act  as  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  stomach.  Both  calves  the 
night  previous  to  death  were  lively  and 
ate  as  freely  as  at  any  time. 

Michigan.  C.  R.  HANES. 


sands  e/Happy  Housewives 

WESTER 


are  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper — are  glad' 
they  encouraged  them  to  go  whe*e  they  could  make  a  home  of  their 
own  — save  paying  rent  and  reduce  cost  of  living  — where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  easy  terms. 


Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20 
to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  good 
nomes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  living. 

Farm  Gardens— ‘Poultry—  Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raising. 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  old  settled  districts. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of 
farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE, 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

I’tLjv  Canadian  Government  Agent. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  fijid  many  farmers  who  are  quite  a 
little  troubled  over  the  figures  shown  by 
the  last  census.  There  were  some  who 
actually  expected  a  gain  in  rural  popu¬ 
lation,  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  farms.  The  facts  show  a  steady  de¬ 
cline  in  rural  population  and  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farms.  Here  and  there  we  find  a 
county  which  shows  a  slight  gain  in  farms 
or  population,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  there  are  fewer  farms  and  fewer 
farmers  than  there  were  10  years  ago. 
No  use  talking,  there  has  been  a  weeding- 
out  process  going  on,  and  1  do  not  think 
it  is  ended  yet.  In  many  cases,  as  in  this 
locality,  the  farms  have  mostly  given 
place  to  small  towns — little  suburban  vil¬ 
lages  where  commuters  live.  That  is,  they 
sleep  here  and  work  in  the  city.  That 
change  from  farm  to  commuter  town  is 
going  on  steadily  all  over  the  East.  It 
is  a  part  of  industrial  development,  and 
cannot  well  be  prevented. 

The  change  in  what  is  called  the  “open 
country” — that  is,  the  true  farming  sec¬ 
tion  back  from  town — is  different  and 
more  significant.  Not  so  many  farms  are 
being  abandoned  as  you  might  think. 
Some  of  them  are  no  longer  occupied,  but 
they  are  usually  worked  by  some  near-by 
farmer  or  used  as  pasture.  Some  are 
being  planted  in  great  orchards.  I  think 
that  in  the  future  many  more  will  be 
seeded  to  Sweet  clover  and  used  to  pas¬ 
ture  beef,  mutton  and  pork.  We  are 
going  through  a  mighty  industrial  change, 
which  was  brought  to  a  . climax  by  the 
Great  War.  We  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  it,  and  a  dozen 
influences,  all  the  way  from  imagination 
to  immigration,  have  worked  to  skim  the 
cream  of  farm  population  and  dump  it  into 
the  great  city  churn.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  great  desire  of  bright  young 
people  to  get  away  from  farming.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few'  years  the  attractions  of 
town  life  have  been  printed  in  italics, 
and  red  ink  at  that,  but  in  every  gener¬ 
ation  since  Jamestown  and  Plymouth 
Rock  there  have  always  been  boyg  and 
girls  who  were  born  to  do  other  work 
than  farming.  Their  natural  instincts  led 
them  away  from  the  farm,  and  it  was  a 
mistake  to  try  to  keep  them  there.  The 
trouble  has  been  that  most  boys  and  girls 
were  not  trained  for  anything  in  particu¬ 
lar.  They  were  not  taught  to  see  any 
joy  or  glory  in  the  job  of  farming.  When 
they  saw  the  naturally  bright  ones  going 
to  town  and  doing  well,  they  wanted  to 
follow,  though  they  were  in  no  way 
fitted  for  town  life.  For  instance,  some 
boy  with  a  naturally  mechanical  mind 
goes  to  work  in  a  garage.  He  does  well 
and  invents  some  new  contrivance,  and 
coiffes  to  have  a  shop  of  his  own.  Other 
boys  who  have  no  power  of  invention 
think  they  can  do  the  same.  The  result 
is  a  misfit  in  the  city,  who  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  some  way,  and  the  spoiling 
of  a  good  farmer. 

*  *  *  ff  ■> 

I  think  these  .are  three  things  we  must 
consider  in  this  great  change.  First  is 
the  matter  of  credit  or  capital.  I  find 
many  farmers  who  complain  because  they 
cannot  borrow  money  easily.  In  many 
such  cases  these  men  would  be  far  better 
off  without  any  borrowed  capital  what¬ 
ever.  It  takes  a  good  manager  t<>  handle 
money  to  advantage.  I  think  that  as  a 
rule  the  average  farmer  would  be  better 
off  if  he  held  right  to  the  limit  of  his 
own  labor  and  capital,  did  what  he  could 
with  that,  and  refused  to  borrow.  Of 
course,  he  would  seem  to  be  doing  a  very 
small  business,  and  might  for  a  time  rank 
as  a  “piker”  or  little  man.  In  the  end 
he  would  be  better  off.  The  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  mortgages  and  recorded  debts  piled 
up  against  farm  property  arc  chiefly  due 
to  the  desire  to  work  on  borrowed  cap¬ 
ital,  and  the  failure  to  make  such  capital 
earn  a  fair  income.  Of  course.  1  know 
that,  this  idea  is  not  popular.  The  aver¬ 
age  man  will  say  he  is  just  as  capable  of 
handling  and  working  money  as  anyone. 
As  a  rule,  the  less  capable  the  man  is 
to  do  this,  the  larger  his  idea  of  his  own 
capacity.  I  have  heard  people  tell  young 
farmers-  that  a  man  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself  not  to  have  a  mortgage  on  his 
property.  In  some  cases  that  is  the  most 
dangerous  talk  you  can  possibly  give  a 
young  man.  Personally.  I  think  more 
fanners  are  suffering  ae  the  result  of  for¬ 
mer  borrowing  than  because  they  cannot 
obtain  credit.  I  think  we  shall  all  be 
better  off  to  work  away  from  credit  if 
possible,  and  to  operate  on  such  capital 
as  we  can  raise  from  our  own  resources. 
Of  course,  I  know  this  is  not  popular, 
but  the  most  common  observation  among 
my  own  friends  convinces  me  that  it  is 
tme. 

*  -•!<  *  *  * 

Ate  a  matter  of  plain  business,  why 
should  we  complain  because  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  farms  to  population  is  growing 
smaller?  In  Dakota  there  is  less  than 
one  consumer  for  each  farm,  while  in 
Rhode  Island  there  are  nearly  150.  All 
over  the  Atlantic  slope  the  proportion  of 
people  who  must  be  fed  to  each  farm  or 
farm  acre  grows  larger  and  larger.  To 
me  this  is  a  great  industrial  advantage 
if  we  handle  it  wisely.  Suppose  the  man- 
faoturers  found  population  growing  rap¬ 
idly  while  the  number  of  factories  was 


steadily  diminishing.  That  would  mean 
an  increased  demand  for  their  goods  with 
less  and  less  competition  and  more  and 
more  of  a  monopoly.  Suppose  the  labor 
unions  found  that  the  number  of  skilled 
workmen  was  growing  smaller,  while  the 
demand  for  skilled  labor  was  increasing. 
They  would  not  regard  that  as  a  calamity, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  an  advantage, 
because  it  would  give  them  something  of 
a  monopoly  in  the  labor  market,  and  a 
chance  to  obtain  high  wages.  In  much 
the  same  way  this  decrease  in  the  number 
of  farms  is  not  entirely  an  evil  if  you 
look  at  it  in  a  large  way.  It  means  loss 
and  trouble  in  many  small  sections  or 
neighborhoods,  but  in  a  large  way  it  is 
part  of  the  great  adjustment  now  going 
on  all  over  the  world,  and  in  the  end 
many  farmers  will  be  better  off  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  Even  now  we  are  producing  too 
much  food  for  our  present  methods  of 
distribution.  If  we  were  to  double  the 
number  of  food  producers  we  would  be 
worse  off  industrially  than  we  are  now, 
for  who  does,  not  know  that  farmers  are 
better  off  in  years  of  small  crop  produc¬ 
tion?  .Many  of  us  are  still  producing  the 
wrong  crops.  By  that  I  mean  crops  not 
best  adapted  to  our  soil  or  our  markets. 
We  have  got  to  change  that,  and  cut 
out.  the  crops  that,  are  not  suited.  It 
will  not  pay  any  of  ns  to  stick  to  any 
losing  proposition  just  because  we  and 
other  farmers  in  our  locality  have  always 
followed  it.  My  father's  old  garden  in 
New  England  has  raised  crops  continu¬ 
ously  for  more  than  300  years.  It  was 
a  garden  before  the  white  man  came, 
and  the  soil  is  stronger  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  now  than  ever  before.  When  I 
was  a  boy  my  uncle  cleared  a  piece 
of  land  of  pine  trees.  It  was  poor 
soil,  not  fitted  for  crop  raising,  but  the 
old  gentleman  kept  at  it,  raising  puny 
crops  for  years  at  a  loss.  If  he  had 
planted  it  in  pine  trees  and  let  it  alone 
for  oO  years,  it  would  now  be  producing 
lumber  enought  to  support  me!  While 
socially  the  loss  of  farm  population  is 
bad,  as  a  matter  of  industry,  it  will  prove 
an  advantage.  The  great  demand  for 
tariffs  on  farm  products  has  come  up 
suddenly  as  a  result  of  thinking  this  thing 
out.  Of  course,  our  people  see  that  as 
farm  population  grows  smaller  in  its 
proportion  to  consumers  farm  crops  will 
be  diminished  with  a  larger  share  and 
a  fairer  price  going  to  each  farm.  That 
will  mean  an  advantage  to  farming,  if 
farmers  are  able  to  have  at  least  some 
control  over  prices  and  distribution.  The 
manufacturer  must  have  cheap  food  for 
his  workmen,  while  the  farmer  must  have 
a  fair  price  or  he  cannot  endure.  As 
American  production  falls  off  tin'  manu¬ 
facturer  will  endeavor  to  import  cheap 
food  from  any  corner  of  the  world.  The 
farm  leaders  see  that,  and  thus  they  are 
moving  to  secure  tariffs  which  they  think 
will  equalize  and  maintain  prices. 

*  *  $  tf 

And  personally  I  think  a  readjustment 
of  rural  population  will  not  be  so  bad 
as  many  think.  We  do  not  need  any 
more  unsatisfied  and  complaining  people 
in  the  country.  When  a  man  must  live 
on  a  farm  because  he  thinks  he  has  to, 
lie  becomes  a  slave,  living  without  joy  or 
hope.  He  does  farming  no  good  whatever, 
and  as  a  rule  his  children  miss  the  real 
pleasure  of  farm  life.  I  think  we  should 
be  honest  about  it,  and  admit  that  when 
a  farm  family  must  live  a  lifelong  round 
of  bitter  disappointment  and  complaint, 
against  conditions,  it  would  be  better  for 
all  if  they  could  leave  the  farm  for  a 
time  and  try  some  other  life.  In  many 
cases  1  think  they  would,  after  an  experi¬ 
ence  in  town,  gladly  go  back  and  try  it 
over.  But  when  these  hopeless  and  em¬ 
bittered  people  leave  the  farm,  I  cannot 
honestly  think  that  farming  has  sustained 
any  great  loss.  For  farming  is  different 
from  any  other  line  of  business.  No  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer  goes  into  the  business 
expecting  to  make  a  great  fortune.  In 
some  few  exceptional  cases  men  have  made 
some  money  at  plain  crop  production, 
hue  he  who  goes  into  the  business  simply 
for  the  money  there  may  be  in  it  will 
fail  to  be  satisfied.  My  idea  of  farming 
is  that  the  farm  may  offer  the  best  living 
that  a  man  can  find  anywhere.  There  is 
no  more  satisfying  life  in  the  world  than 
that  of  the  man  on  a  reasonable  farm 
living  simply  within  his  income,  close  to 
the  soil  and  with  nothing  between  him 
and  the  sky.  A  man  to  feel  that  way 
must  be  a  natural  farmer,  well  content  to 
live  simply  and  earnestly. 

He  shall  he  like  a  tree  planted  hy  the 
rivers  of  water! 

I  do  not  think  the  world  would  greatly 
suffer  if  most  of  the  “misfits”  and  un¬ 
natural  farmers  finally  leave  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  There  are  plenty  of  natural  farm¬ 
ers  who  love  the  soil  and  are  fairly 
planted  in  it.  I  think  the  weeding-out 
process  will  be  likely  to  go  on  until  more 
and  more  of  the  unhappy  workers  are 
taken  out.  Those  who  survive  will  be 
literally  “the  salt  of  the  earth.”  They 
will  hold  their  homes  and  their  places, 
and  I  think  they  will  be  in  the  future 
the  finest  and  most  influential  class  of 
all  our  Americans.  As  I  write  this  the 
sky  is  clear,  the  grass  on  the  lawn  is 
green,  and  the  apple  trees  are  beginning 
to  push  out  their  buds.  Spring  is  coming 
with  a  rush.  There  may  be  some  sharp 
frost  lying  in  ambush  for  us,  but  I  hope 
not.  On  a  day  like  this  somehow  we  for¬ 
get  the  old  farm  troubles  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  face  the  job  once  more  with 
courage.  The  children  are  playing  ball 
on  the  lawn — before  dinner.  I’m  going 
out  to  run  off  the  last  of  this  grippe  de¬ 
pression.  .  ii.  w.  C. 
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Cut  Flowers  for  the  Roadside  Market 

Part  II 


I’i.atycodon  Makiesii.  -TIlP  Phltj- 
codon  is  closely  allied  to  tho  Campanula, 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  splendid  cut 
flower,  the  buds  continuing  to  develop  and 
open  in  water.  They  grow  two  or  three 
feet  high  and  after  the  second  or  third 
season  will  throw  up  10  or  a  dozen  bloom 
stalks  covered  with  blue  or  white  flowers, 
continuing  for  a  month  or  longer,  be¬ 
ginning  about  the  first  week  in  July. 
Blooms  second  year  from  seed. 

Pykethbum  Hyuridtm  Roskum. — 
This  splendid  hardy  flower  is  easily  grown 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  hardy  perennials  for  cut¬ 
ting.  Their  main  crop  is  produced  in 
June,  and  embraces  all  tlv  colors  from 
deep  red  through  the  various  shades  of 
rose  to  pure  white.  Height  two  to  three 
feet.  Blooms  second  year  from  seed. 

STOKESIA  (COBNFJ.OWK.lt  ASTER). - 

This  is  a  beautiful  native  plant  growing 
about  18  in.  high,  flowering  freely  from 
middle  of  June  until  September.  The 
flowers  are  single,  from  four  to  five  in. 
in  diameter,  and  come  in  lavender  and 
white.  It  should  have  reasonably  good 
eoil,  and  an  open  sunny  position.  Blooms 
second  year  from  seed. 

Sweet  William. — This  old  favorite  of 
our  grandmother’s  garden  is  so  well 
known  as  to  make  a  description  unnec¬ 
essary.  As  everyone  knows,  they  are 
splendid  for  cutting  and  are  generally  a 
favorite  with  all  flower  lovers.  The  va¬ 
rieties  Newport  Pink  and  Scarlet  Beauty 
should  not  be  omitted;  when  planting,  as 
they  are  much  sought  for  by  those  who 
admire  these  shades.  Blooms  from  June 
to  July,  second  year  from  seed. 

IlELl  ANT1IUS  M  I  I. TIKI. OKI'S  1‘LENUS 
(Sunflower) — This  species  does  not 
produce  seed,  and  will  therefore  have  to 
be  purchased  in  small  plants  from  the 
nurseryman.  It  produces  large  double 
Dahlia-like  golden  yellow  flowers  in  the 
,  greatest  profusion  during  latter  part  of 
July  and  August,  and  is  fine  for  cutting. 
Grows  three  to  four  feet  high  and  should 
be  planted  2%  to  feet  apart.  Hardy 
south  of  Philadelphia. 

Paeonies. — The  queen  of  hardy  plants, 
and  a  great  favorite  with  all  lovers  of 
flowers.  Given  a  good,  rich,  deep,  well- 
drained  soil  and  a  sunny  position,  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  they  will  produce  a  wealth  of 
bloom,  not  equalled  by  any  other  hardy 
plant.  They  are  unequalled  for  cutting 
and  always  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  re¬ 
munerative  prices.  Cannot  be  grown 
satisfactorily  from  seed. 

Hardy  Phlox. — While  the  seed  of  the 
hardy  Phlox  grows  readily  they  do  not 
come  true  to  color;  therefore  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  purchase  the  plants  if  one  wishes 
to  grow  any  particular  colors.  The 
Phloxes  are  not  particularly  desirable  for 
cutting  on  account  of  their  persistent 
dropping  of  the  florets,  yet  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  objectionable  feature  some  people 
are  very  fond  of  them  and  use  them  in 
large  quantities  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  most  desirable  colors  are  red.  pink 
and  white.  The  white  variety  Miss  r, in- 
gar  d  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  Phloxes 
but  is  an  early  and  continuous  bloomer. 

Japan  Ibis. — These  fill  an  important 
place  in  the  list  of  flowers  for  cutting. 
Coining  into  flower  the  latter  part  of 
June,  and  continuing  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  they  till  in  a  period  when  flowers 
of  an  attractive  type  are  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  and  most  welcome.  They  will 
succeed  in  almost  any  reasonably  good 
soil,  but  prefer  a  naturally  moist  situa¬ 
tion  where  they  will  not  suffer  for  water, 
when  they  are  forming  their  buds  and  de¬ 
veloping  their  flowers.  They  should  be 
cut  when  flower  is  partially  unfolded, 
permitting  the  bloom  to  open  after  being 
placed  in  water.  As  this  species  of  Iris 
grows  into  large  clumps  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years,  they  should  be  planted 
not  less  than  two  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
They  can  be  grown  from  seed,  but  require 
two  to  three  years  to  grow  into  strong 
flowering  plants.  Therefore  it  is  better 
to  purchase  the  plants  to  start  with.  A 
hundred  plants  may  in  a  few  years  he  in¬ 
creased  eight  or  ten-fold  by  division. 

A  Further  Selection. — -Other  hardy 
plants  suitable,  hut  of  minor  importance 
for  cutting  are  as  follows:  Ilelianthus 
orgyalis,  Ileliopsis  Pitcheriana.  Helen- 
ium  autumnale  superbum.  Riverton 
Beauty  and  Riverton  Gem.  Funkia  sub- 
cordata  Grandiflora,  Aster.  Novae  Angliae 
and  Belgii  Climax,  etc  .  Bbltonia  latis- 
quama,  Campanula  latifolia  macrantha, 
hardy  pinks,  1‘hysostegia  Virginica.  Achil¬ 
lea  the  Pearl,  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow 
and  the  old-fashioned  hardy  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  When  one  has  an  outlet  at  re¬ 
munerative  prices  for  these  late  flowers, 
it  is  good  business  to  grow  them,  but 
when  this  condition  is  not  present,  then 
they  would  better  he  left  off  the  list. 


Dahlias. — Anyone  growing  cut  flowers 
for  market  can  grow  Dahlias  with  every 
confidence  of  making  them  pay,  and  they 
should  be  included  in  the  list  of  first 
choice  kinds  by  all  means.  The  colors 
and  shades  mostly  in  demand  are  yellow, 
red  and  pink. 

Gladioli. — ‘The  Gladiolus  is  the  one 
indispensable,  as  well  as  the  most  desir¬ 
able  and  profitable  bulbous  plant  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  anyone  engaged  in  the  re¬ 
tail  cut  flower  business  should  not  think 
of  omitting  it  from  the  list.  No  other 
flower  sell<s  more  readily  or  is  used  so 
profusely  during  their  season,  for  all 
manner  of  decorative  purposes.  The 
great  improvement  made  in  the  Gladiolus 
the  last  few  years,  in  the  size  of  the  spike 
and  individual  blooms  and  the  wonderful 
and  varied  colorings  and  markings  easily 
place  them  in  the  rank  of  queen  of  all 
the  Summer  flowering  bulbs  and  they  hold 
a  position  both  for  garden  and  house 
decoration  that  cannot  he  taken  by  any 
other  flower.  They  can  be  grown  success¬ 
fully  in  any  good  eoil  free  from  raw  stim¬ 
ulating  manures  and  commencing  the 
plantings  in  early  April,  followed  with 
others  every  ten  days  or  two  weeks  up  to 
the  latter  part  of  June,  they  will  give  a 
continuous  supply  of  bloom  from  July  to 
October.  They  should  be  planted  in  rows 
placing  the  bulbs  two  to  three  in.  apart  in 
the  row,  covering  them  three  to  four  in. 
deep.  For  hand  culture  the  rows  may  be 
20  to  24  in.  apart;  for  horse  culture  three 
feet  apart. 

Fertilizers. — Flowers,  like  everything 
else  that  grows,  will  make  some  kind  of 
growth  in  poor  soil,  and  without  cultiva¬ 
tion.  but  to  have  them  good,  and  it  will 
not  pay  to  grow  any  other  kind,  they 
must  have  good  soil  and  good  clean  cul¬ 
ture.  Old  well-rotted  stable  manure  ap¬ 
plied  in  liberal  quantity,  and  well  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  soil  will  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  plant 
life.  This,  however,  cannot  always  be 
procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  its 
absence,  other  fertilizers  must  be  relied 
upon.  A  complete  commercial  fertilizer 
applied  judiciously  will  in  most  cases  give 
good  results ;  raw  ground  bone  is  also 
good.  But  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  an¬ 
nuals  and  hardy  perennials,  I  have  had 
most  excellent  results  the  past  two  years 
from  the  use  of  poultry  and  pigeon  ma¬ 
nure  and  It!  per  cent  acid  phosphate, 
thoroughly  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one- 
fourth  acid  phosphate  to  three-fourths  of 
the  manure  by  weight.  This  1  apply  at 
the  rate  of  two  ordinary  wheelbarrow 
loads  to  a  strip  of  ground  65  inches  wide 
and  KM)  feet  long.  It  should  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  surface  after  the  ground 
is  plowed  or  spaded,  and  worked  into  the 
soil  with  a  garden  hoe  or  steel  rake.  This 
fertilizer  must  not  be  used  on  Gladioli  or 
paeonies. 

CUTTING  AND  BUNCHING. — Now  we 
come  to  the  last  stage  of  the  game  before 
the  flowers  are  exchanged  for  the  money. 
When  cutting  flowers  for  sale,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  any  old  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  bloom  will  not  do.  Make 
it  a  point  to  cut  only  the  best  for  your 
customer  and  to  have  every  bloom  in  as 
good  and  attractive  condition  as  possible, 
for  it  is  only  by  giving  good  stuff  for  the 
good  money  you  receive  for  them  that  you 
can  reasonably  expect  to  please  and  hold 
your  customer.  Most  people  prefer  to  have 
their  flowers  bunched  all  ready  to  place 
in  the  vase  and  doing  this  one  must  have 
taste  and  judgment,  so  as  to  arrange  them 
to  look  attractive.  For  the  proper  bunch¬ 
ing  of  most  kinds  <  f  flowers,  greens  of 
some  kind  to  go  with  them  are  almost  a 
necessity  if  they  are  to  be  made  attrac¬ 
tive;  for  this  purpose  there  iis  nothing 
much  better  suited  than  the  feather-like 
sprays  of  the  common  garden  asparagus. 
It.  is  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  and 
a  few  sprays  mixed  among  the  flowers 
and  around  them  makes  a  most  attractive 
and  pleasing  appearance — a  thing  your 
customer  will  greatly  appreciate. 

Brices. — I  have  found  the  25c,  flue  and 
<>0c  bunches  to  be  the  most  popular,  and 
in  my  own  business  put  them  up  mostly 
in  these  popular  priced  sizes,  and  the 
quantity  of  any  given  kind  put  in  these 
bunches  much  depends  on  the  variety  and 
the  size  of  the  blooms.  By  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  we  will  suppose  a  customer  wants 
25c  worth  of  Zinnias.  If  the  blooms  are 
large  and  fine  we  would  put  10  or  12 
blooms  in  the  bunch,  and  if  medium  size 
blooms  are  used  we  would  give  15  to  18 
blooms,  and  so  on.  Such  flowers  as 
(V)smos,  Coreopsis  and  Gaillardias.  about 
25  blooms;  paeonies,  Dahlias  and  Glad¬ 
iolus.  also  Japan  Iris,  are  usually  sold 
by  the  dozen,  and  the  price  should  be 
50c  and  up  according  to  the  quality  and 
supply.  Never  show  a  disposition  to  be 
stingy,  even  though  your  supply  of  any¬ 
thing  may  be  short.  A  disposition  of  this 
kind  is  quickly  noticed  by  your  customer 
and  may  prove  a  serious  detriment  to 
your  business. 

Taking  (’ark  ok  Surplus. — It  very 
often  happens  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
some  kinds.  If  you  live  near  a  large 
town  or  city,  it  will  he  no  trouble  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  your  surplus  blooms  to  the  dealer  ; 
if  they  are  good.  You  probably  will  not 
get.  as  much  for  them  as  you  would  re¬ 
alize  at  retail,  but  every  dollar's  worth 
thus  saved  is  that  much  gain.  k. 


Potash  for  Swamp  Land 

DOES  the  corn  grown  on  your 
swamp  or  muck  land  look  like 
the  large  ear  or  like  the  small  one?  The 
small  one  shows  the  kind  of  corn  pro¬ 
duced  on  potash  hungry  muck  land. 
When  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  of 
Muriate  of  Potash,  or  400  to  800  lbs. 
of  Kainit,  are  broadcasted  on  potash 
hungry  muck,  full  yields  of  sound  corn 
are  produced. 

For  onions,  on  such  lands,  100  to  200  lbs. 
per  acre  of  Sulfate  of  Potash  is  the 
right  amount  to  produce  full  yields  of 
sound  onions  that  ripen  normally  and 
keep  well. 

With  potatoes  and  truck  crops,  like 
results  are  obtained. 

Even  at  war  prices  potash  gave  a  good  profit 
on  swamp  lands.  Nowit  can  be  bought  for 
very  much  less.'  It  will  help  you  reduce  the 
cost  of  production,  and  greatly  improve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  your  crops.  There 
is  plenty  of  it  if'  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
insist  on  having  it. 


The  following  firms  have  requested 
us  to  state  that  they  will  sell  unmixed 
Potash  Salts: 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson  Co., 
Dawhoo  Fertilizer  Co., 
Harby  &  Co., 

A.  F.  Pringle,  Inc., 
TheNitrateAgencies  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Sumter,  S.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
85 Water  St.,N.Y. 
Columbus,  O. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 


42  Broadway 


New  York 


POTASH  PAYS 


Why  Feed  theCrows? 

Treat  your  seed  with  CORDIN'  .-.nil  protect  it  against 
Crows,  other  birds,  .Mice,  Wircworms.  Weevils,  etc. 
CORBIN  prevents  stinking'  smut.  Easily  applied. 
Treated  seed  cun  be  used  in  planter.  Costs  about  liic 
per  acre  of  corn.  If  it  fails  to  do  what  we  claim, 
return  empty  can  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 
Send  for  a  can  today— enough  to  treat  200  lbs.  of 
seed.  I*ricc  $1.50.  We  pay  postage. 

AMERICAN  t'OHIIIN  CO..  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


THe  FRONT  THATGAVE 

™EGRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 


An  uuobstruetive  Continuous 
opening.  Doors  absolutely  light 
but  will  notswell.  Permanent  steel 
ladder  attached  to  front.  Every¬ 
thing  ilrst-class  and  prices  right. 
Prices  on  application 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Itox  11  Hudson  Falls,  N .  Y. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Write  for  the  valuable  new  Pyrox  book—Bowker  Insecticide  Co.— Boston— Baltimore— Chicago 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8)4  marks,  or  1014  francs,  ltemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  ‘1.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
aible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“It  serves  you.  right!” 

What  docs? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker! 

* 

NT  MB  HR  of  readers  have  asked  what  legal 
right  for  damages  one  may  have  who  has  been 
injured  by  an  intoxicated  person.  The  New  York 
State  law  just  signed  by  Governor  Miller  states: 

“Any  person  who  shnll  be  injured  in  person,  property, 
means  of  support,  or  otherwise  by  an  intoxicated  person, 
or  by  reason  of  the  intoxication  of  any  person,  whether 
resulting  in  his  death  or  not.  shall  have  a  right  of  action 
against  any  person  who  shall,  by  unlawfully  selling  to 
or  unlawfully  assisting  in  procuring  liquor  for  such 
intoxicated  person,  have  caused  or  contributed  to  such 
intoxication,  and  in  any  such  action  such  person  shall 
have  a  right  to  recover  actual  and  exemplary  damages. 

“In  case  of  the  death  of  either  party,  the  action  or 
right  of  action  given  by  this  section  shnll  survive  to  or 
against  his  or  her  executor  or  administrator,  and  the 
amount  so  recovered  by  either  wife  or  child  shall  be  his 
or  her  sole  and  separate  property.” 

A  number  of  eases  have  been  reported  to  us  by 
women  whose  husbands  or  sons  have  been  ruined  by 
people  who  persistently  sold  them  liquor.  Under 
this  law  such  women,  on  full  proof,  can  obtain 
damages — and  they  deserve  it. 

* 

ON  the  occasion  of  his  seventy- fourth  birthday 
Thomas  A.  Edison  made  a  statement  about 
life  as  he  has  found  it.  Among  other  things,  he  was 
reported  as  saying  that  unless  a  young  man  could 
he  vitally  interested  in  some  work  by  the  time  he 
was  twenty-one,  he  never  would  amount  to  anything. 
We  wrote  Mr.  Edison  to  learn  just  what  he  did  say, 
and  received  the  following: 

My  experience  is  that  if.  when  a  man  reaches  21 
years  of  age.  and  is  mentally  dead,  taking  no  interest 
in  the  world,  there  is  no  “come-back.”  II is  brain  is 
either  set  or  atrophied,  and  no  amount  of  advice  or 
example  will  ever  change  him  in  ihe  slightest. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON. 

We  do  not  know  whether  our  people  will  agree 
with  that  or  not.  Personally  we  do  not  fully  agree 
with  the  proposition.  Some  children  are  slow  men¬ 
tally.  They  do  not  develop  normally,  and  do  not 
find  themselves  quickly.  They  must  he  handled  with 
great  patience.  It  is  evident  that  they  require  a 
form  of  teaching  or  drill  quite  different  from  that 
given  the  quick-brained  and  early  maturing  minds. 
We  think  some  of  our  children  are  made  to  appear 
dull  or  even  stupid  by  the  rush  and  jam  of  our 
modern  system  of  education,  when  if  they  could 
have  had  patient  and  sympathetic  care  they  would 
have  developed  slowly  and  solidly.  Mr.  Edison 
may  he  inclined  to  discard  the  child  or  young  man 
of  twenty-one  who  has  failed  to  find  himself,  but  we 
should  not  do  so.  We  have  seen  several  “come¬ 
backs”  even  in  men  of  middle  age;  in  fact,  some 
of  our  most  useful  men  today  would  have  been 
thrown  into  the  ash  heap  and  forgotten  if  tbis  stern 
theory  had  been  worked  out  on  them.  But  when  we 
come  to  think  of  it  and  realize  how  children  vary  in 
quickness  and  mental  capacity,  what  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  rests  upon  the  teacher  who  must  care  for  a  room¬ 
ful  of  little  ones  where  are  found  a  dozen  different 
types  of  understanding. 

* 

A  CARGO  of  lemons  and  oranges  reached  New 
York  from  California  by  water  shipment  entire¬ 
ly  last  week.  The  high  cost  of  rail  shipment  under 
the  new  freight  rates  has  forced  the  California  grow¬ 
ers  to  find  new  methods.  The  present  rail  rate  from 
California  on  lemons  is  $1.66*4  per  100  pounds,  the 
time  required  being  about  16  days.  The  first  water 
shipment  carried  about  12.000  boxes  of  fruit  at  70 
cents  per  hundred,  requiring  22  days  for  the  trip. 
The  fruit  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  time  will  he  shortened  and  service  im¬ 
proved.  There  is  likely  to  he  a  considerable  increase 


in  this  water  service  from  the  Pacific  coast,  not  only 
in  citrus  fruit  but  in  apples,  Alfalfa  hay  and  some 
other  products.  The  present  horrible  freight  rates 
are  crushing  out  business  everywhere.  Unless  they 
are  changed  and  made  more  reasonable  there  will 
soon  be  a  great  demand  for  new  and  improved  water¬ 
ways.  The  inside  water  route  from  New  England  to 
Savannah  and  Jacksonville  is  still  being  talked  about 
and  will  have  to  he  worked  out  eventually.  In  the 
meantime  the  great  development  of  truck  service  is 
going  on  wherever  roads  are  suitable.  We  see  the 
t meks  rolling  into  New  York  City  from  every  direc¬ 
tion.  covering  a  radius  of  100  miles  or  more.  All 
this  has  taken  freight  from  the  railroads,  and  will 
take  still  more.  The  effect  upon  the  East  will  he  to 
give  our  nearby  farmers  a  better  chance  at  the  East¬ 
ern  markets,  and  greater  independence  in  selling. 

* 

T  takes  some  little  time  to  determine  the  damage 
done  by  the  recent  freeze.  Here  is  one  charac¬ 
teristic  report  from  New  Jersey,  just  south  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  : 

Our  peaches  are  all  killed.  They  are  sad  looking 
trees,  covered  with  dead  brown  blooms.  Fully  half  our 
Winter  apples  and  about  all  early  apples  are  killed. 
We  hope  yours  will  go  safely  through. 

From  Trenton.  N.  .T..  south,  reports  are  much  like 
the  above.  Here  and  there  the  buds  seem  to  have 
been  delayed  in  opening,  and  thus  were  mostly  saved, 
hut  in  most  cases  the  loss  was  serious.  It  is  not, 
usual  to  have  the  apples  destroyed  in  this  way.  In 
our  own  section  of  Northern  New  Jersey  little  dam¬ 
age  was  done,  as  the  buds  had  not  opened.  The 
warm  weather  is  bringing  them  along  rapidly,  and 
the  season  is  about  two  weeks  ahead.  It  will  he  an 
anxious  time  for  most  of  us  during  the  next  three 
weeks.  It  is  evident  already  that  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  for  farmers  to  produce  a  normal  crop  this 
year.  During  the  past  few  years  natural  conditions 
have  been  mostly  favorable,  so  that  in  spite  of  all 
their  handicaps  the  farmers  have  produced  fair 
crops.  An  unfavorable  reason,  coming  this  year, 
will  cut  food  supplies  down  to  famine  proportions. 

-  * 

E  wish  the  entomologists  would  study  the 
effect  of  dusting  on  the  young  of  the  San  JosG 
scale.  The  usual  time  for  fighting  this  scale  is  while 
the  tree  is  dormant,  during  the  Winter  or  early 
Spring.  At  that  time  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  strong, 
penetrating  material  like  lime-sulphur  or  oil.  This 
will  destroy  the  scale  without  injuring  the  dormant 
tree.  It.  could  not  he  used  after  the  leaves  appear 
without  causing  great  damage.  It  does  not  seem  rea¬ 
sonable  that  any  dust  can  he  used  to  destroy  the 
scale  while  the  insect  is  protected  by  its  hard  shell. 
While  claims  have  been  made  for  such  dust  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  us  that  they  can  be  made  effec¬ 
tive.  During  early  Summer  the  young  scales  crawl 
about  and  are  unprotected.  We  think  that  right  at 
this  time  a  dust  of  sulphur,  lime  and  some  form  of 
tobacco  extract  would  kill  many  if  not  all  these  baby 
scales.  We  should  think  that  several  dustings  at  the 
usual  time  for  late  dusting  for  the  worm  would  about 
clean  the  scale  insects  up.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
entomologists  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  this 
point.  We  think  they  ought  to  study  it. 

* 

HERE  seems  to  he  no  doubt  that  some  potato 
diseases,  and  especially  mosaic,  are  spread  or 
distributed  in  the  field  by  plant  lice.  These  insects 
not  only  weaken  the  plant,  but  actually  carry  the 
disease  germs  about.  Where  these  plant  lice  are  nu¬ 
merous  it  is  evident  that  some  form- of  tobacco  should 
he  used,  with  other  spray  or  dust  materials.  Up  to 
within  recent  years  a  strong  extract  of  tobacco  has 
been  used.  Last  week  we  gave  an  account  of  work 
done  with  sulphate  of  nicotine  as  a  dust  on  melons. 
We  think  it  would  he  useful  on  potatoes  in  connection 
with  sulphur  and  dry  arsenic,  for  in  most  seasons  it 
is  necessary  to  fight  the  plant  lice  as  well  as  the 
potato  beetle. 

* 

OULTRYMEN  seem  generally  agreed  that  great 
changes  are  due  in  their  business.  As  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  decreases  and  the  army  of  consumers 
increases,  there  will,  of  course,  he  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  eggs  and  poultry.  This  will  evidently  he 
met  in  two  ways.  There  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  “commercial  poultry  plants.”  These  are 
generally  located  close  to  large  towns,  and  many 
birds  are  crowded  into  a  small  space.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  these  specialized  egg-producing 
plants  cannot  hope  to  provide  their  own  laying 
stock.  They  will  he  obliged  to  depend  on  other  farm¬ 
ers  for  chicks  or  mature  pullets.  This  will  create 
new  opportunity  for  another  profitable  branch  of 
poultry.  Men  with  larger  farms  on  cheaper  land, 
where  a  good  range  can  he  secured,  will  produce 
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great  flocks  of  pullets.  They  can  be  cheaply  raised, 
perhaps  in  connection  with  orchards,  and  sold  to  the 
“commercial  plants”  when  about  ready  to  lay.  This 
division  of  the  business  is  quite  sure  to  be  developed 
more  and  more  in  the  future.  We  expect  to  see  the 
dairy  business  follow  much  the  same  line,  and  such 
a  division  will  lie  better  for  both  -the  hill  farmers 
and  the  Winter  egg  men.  Such  a  plan  well  developed 
will  offer  new  possibilities  for  poultry  keeping.  We 
think  the  prospect  is  bright  except  for  the  menace 
of  Oriental  competition.  All  poultrymen  seem  to 
agree  that  there  are  possibilities  of  danger  in  the 
heavy  importation  of  eggs  from  China.  We  have 
never  known  such  general  agreement  among  poultry- 
men  as  there  is  regarding  this  point,  and  in  any  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  tariff  the  lien  men  will  certainly  or¬ 
ganize  to  demand  what  others  receive.  In  fact,  the 
old-time  opposition  to  a  tariff  on  farm  products  seems 
to  have  disappeared  for  the  time,  except  in  parts  of 
the  South. 

* 

E  are  getting  some  letters  that  are  well-nigh 
pitiful  in  regard  to  this  great  rural  school 
problem.  Mothers  are  writing  about  the  way  their 
.children  are  being  taught.  In  some  eases  it  is  dis¬ 
heartening,  for  we  have  the  mental  picture  of  some 
young  girl  trying  to  handle  six  or  seven  grades  in  a 
one-room  school  house,  without  proper  equipment. 
Some  of  these  girls  are  evidently  conscientious,  and 
are  trying  as  host  they  can  to  do  their  duty  to  the 
children  are  being  taught.  Others  are  frankly  care¬ 
less — too  young  and  irresponsible  to  have  serious 
charge  of  little  ones.  And  here  are  mothers,  ambi¬ 
tious  for  their  children  and  realizing  how  much  this 
school  drill  means  for  them,  yet  knowing  full  well 
that  these  precious  years  are  being  partly  wasted. 
These  women  know  just  what  they  want  in  the  rural 
schools.  It  is  a  simple  proposition — better  teachers — 
men  or  women  with  training  and  sympathy,  who  can 
give  their  pupils  inspiration. 

* 

HE  campaign  for  daylight  saving  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  has  about,  ended.  New  York  repealed  the 
Jaw.  giving  local  option  to  the  cities.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Assembly  defeated  a  daylight  saving  law.  142 
to  56.  The  New  Jersey  Senate  has  killed  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  in  that  State.  The  Connecticut  Legisla-  , 
tore  has  made  it  illegal  for  the  State  to  change 
standard  time.  Thus  Massachusetts  is  left  as  the 
only  State  with  a  daylight  saving  law\  The  contest 
over  this  plan  is  developing  into  a  world-wide  battle 
between  city  and  country.  The  English  farmers  op¬ 
pose  it.  In  France  the  country  people  are  bitterly 
fighting  against  “daylight  saving,”  with  a  good 
chance  of  repealing  the  law.  The  significance  of  this 
world-wide  opposition  from  farmers  seems  to  he  lost 
upon  the  “daylight  savers.”  They  have  been  unable 
to  show  amv  industrial  advantage  resulting  from  the 
change.  Their  argument  seems  based  entirely  upon 
the  advantage  of  an  extra  hour  for  playtime  or  recre¬ 
ation.  As  for  the  health  argument,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  anyone  from  getting  up  an  hour  or  two 
earlier  if  so  desired.  These  people  know  that  the 
j;ian  is  offensive  and  injurious  to  farmers,  yet  they 
selfishly  demand  it.  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  pleasure 
'We  have  too  many  compulsory  laws  now. 


Brevities 

Nine  times  in  10  what  the  undernourished  child  needs 
is  milk. 

Gentle  Spring!  We  are  afraid  of  her  this  year.  She 
is  after  something. 

Hides  and  shoes.  The  latest  report  is  that  Frank 
Herman,  an  Iowa  farmer,  sold  22  calfskins  for  $13.20 
and  bought  one  pair  of  shoes  for  .$12! 

We  are  getting  some  reports  from  large  families.  One 
bachelor  starts  the  list  with  0,  while  a  Connecticut 
woman,  recently  dead,  left  77  living  descendants. 

In  a  farm  contract  where  the  tenant  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  “hay  or  fodder”  from  the  farm  it  is  held 
that  silage  is  considered  the  same  as  fodder,  and  thus 
could  not  be  sold. 

A  number  of  readers  have  written  lately  to  ask  if  a 
debt  becomes  outlawed  if  payment  is  demanded  on  Sun¬ 
day.  No.  No  blue  law  is  blue  enough  to  whitewash  a 
debt  in  that  way. 

The  TJ.  S.  Harness  Company  was  organized  to  .sell 
i he  surplus  harness  contracted  for  by  the  army  at  the 
••lose  of  the  war.  The  various  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tions  are  now  working  to  sell  this  harness  direct  to 
farmers. 

California  people  were  left  with  a  great  prune  crop 
on  their  hands.  Papers  all  over  the  State  are  telling 
how  to  cook  this  fruit  so  as  to  substitute  for  other  food. 
Among  other  things,  “prune  doughnuts”  are  suggested. 
This  idea  of  developing  the  home  market  first  is  great 
business. 


Congressman  Gould  and  the  Farm  Bureau 

The  Thirty-sixth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  State  is  represented  by  Hon.  Norman  .7.  Gould. 
This  district  is  essentially  agricultural,  covering  the 
counties  of  Wayne,  Ontario,  Yates,  Seneca' and  Cay¬ 
uga.  While  there  are  some  manufacturing  towns  in 
this  district,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  farming  and  fruit  growing.  That  being 
so,  the  public  was  surprised  when  Congressman 
Gould  launched  out  in  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  Farm 
Bureau.  He  charged  the  Bureau  with  being  an  arbi¬ 
trary  organization  which  is  trying  to  increase  prices 
by  restricting  production,  “absolutely  dangerous  to 
the  health  and  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.”  There  is  more  of  it,  and  it  seems  like 
strange  talk  for  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  represent 
an  agricultural  district  where  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
strong.  It  seems  evident  that  Congressman  Gould 
has  some  other  reason  for  all  this  bitterness  beside 
his  intense  desire  to  keep  down  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is  said  that  he  represents  certain  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprises  which  fought  the  Farm  Bureau 
on  national  legislation.  Whatever  his  reasons  may 
be.  he  does  not  properly  represent  a  farming  district 
in  which  a  good  majority  of  the  people  are  farmers. 
Naturally  we  have  been  waiting  to  see  what  the 
State  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  has  to  say  to  this 
insulting  attack  upon  their  organization.  The  sec¬ 
retary  now  makes  public  the  following  statement: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Farm  Bureaus,  in  regular  session,  has  gone  over 
very. carefully  your  recent  statements  concerning  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Farm  Bureaus,  and  more  especially  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Tt.  is  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  the  board  that,  you  must,  be  either  gross¬ 
ly  misinformed  as  to  the  real  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
organizations  in  question,  or  that  you  are  deliberately 
misrepresenting  these. 

We  do  not  believe  that  you  can  justify  your  position, 
denying  the  right  of  farmers  to  interest  themselves  in 
making  a  study  of  one  of  the  biggest  problems  concern¬ 
ing  their  business,  namely,  that  of  marketing.  Farmers 
individually  and  through  their  organizations  are  out  for 
nothing  but  a  square  deal  for  agriculture.  This  must 
result,  or  else  farming  cannot  continue  to  compete  with 
other  business.  Not  only  is  the  production  of  food  the 
biggest  business  in  the  country,  but  it  is  one  in  which  all 
people — consumers  in  the  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as 
farmers — are  vitally  interested. 

Therefore,  this  board;  representing  57,000  farmers  of 
the  State.,  respectfully  calls  your  attention  Po  the  need  of 
your  getting  acquainted  with  Farm  Bureau  work  and 
representatives  in  your  own  State,  in  order  that  you 
■may  become  better  informed  and  thus  more  correctly 
represent  your  constituents. 

That  is  too  much  like  milk  and  water  to  suit  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  willing  to  fight  for 
the  Farm  Bureau.  Is  the  organization  afraid  ot 
Congressman  Gould?  T’nless  it  can  put  more  of  a 
punch  into  its  fight  nine  people  in  10  will  conclude 
that  Mr.  Gould  has  them  under  the  whip.  Mr.  II.  S. 
Fullager  of  Yates  County  seems  to  be  made  of  sterner 
stuff.  Here  is  part  of  a  letter  he  wrote  Mr.  Gould  : 

In  the  article  referred  to  you  condemn  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  for  their  efforts  to  stabilize 
prices  and  promote  a  better  distribution  in  order  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  possible  surplus.  You  claim  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion  is  making  an  effort  to  hold  food  products,  and  de' 
crease  production,  in  order  to  arbitrarily  double  the 
prices  of  these  commodities.  This  is  absolutely  untrue. 
Even  were  it  true.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Gould,  who 
has  a  better  right  to  regulate  production  than  the 
farmer? 

The  coal  operators  curtail  production  in  order  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  artificial  shortage.  Result — the  public  is  unable 
to  get  coal  at  any  price.  Did  you  or  Congress  say  any¬ 
thing?  Woolen  mills,  cotton  mills,  in  fact  nearly  all 
manufacturers,  are  doing  little  or  nothing,  leaving  the 
raw  material  that  they  should  use  in  the  producers’ 
hands.  This  you  no  doubt  think  perfectly  proper. 

I  wonder  how  long  you  would  continue  to  make  a 
certain  line  of  pumps  for  the  farmer  when  it  was  plain 
to  you  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  and  you  could  not 
see  a  possible  profit ;  and  I  want  to  remind  you.  Mr. 
Gould,  that  it  will  be  mighty  few  pumps  you  will  sell 
unless  the  farmer  does  make  a  profit. 

You  condemn  our  organization  because  we  desire  to 
control  our  own  products.  Who,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
has  a  better  right  than  the  farmer?  Surely  not  the  food 
speculator  or  profiteer!  You  criticize  the  County  Agent 
for  supposed  activity  in  the  matter.  I  wish  to  advise 
you  that  the  Federal  or  State  paid  agent  has  nothing  to 
do  with  either  the  State  or  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
erations.  Another  matter  seems  to  bo  worrying  you 
quite  a  little ;  that  is  the  activities  of  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations  relative  to  matters  of  legislation.  Organized 
industry  asks  for  special  facts;  also  organized  labor,  not 
only  asks  but  demands  special  legislation.  Why,  then, 
pray,  has  not  organized  agriculture  the  same  right  to 
ask  or  recommend  certain  laws  that  they  believe  will  be 
of  benefit  not  only  to  their  own  business,  but  to  all  co¬ 
related  interests? 

It  is  about  time  the  Farm  Bureau  members  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  District  woke  up  and  decided  whether 
their  organization  will  fight  or  fall  down.  Here  is 
their  chance  to  put  up  a  good  battle,  with  the  issue 
clear  and  unmistakable.  Does  Congressman  Could 
fairly  represent  the  farmers  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Dis¬ 
trict ?  If  not,  what  is  he  in  Congress  for? 


Automatic  Payment  on  Roadside  Markets 

Are  there  any  bulletins  on  roadside  selling  of  fruits, 
etc  Has  anyone  succeeded  by  selling  fruit  in  pack¬ 
ages  with  prices  marked,  with  a  notice  to  deposit 
money  in  a  box  without  an  attendant?  The  sign  in 
large  letters  reading  thus : 

NOTICE 

“Take  what  you  want.  The  price  is  marked. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Deposit  the  exact  amount  in  the  box.  We 
trust  your  honesty.” 

c.  H.  p. 

The  New  Jersey  College  at  New  Brunswick  and 
the  Massachusetts  College  at  Amherst  have  issued 
bulletins  and  leaflets  on  roadside  marketing.  This 
business  has  been  greatly  developed  in  these  States. 
As  for  the  self-payment  methods  we  shall  have  to 
call  for  reports  from  people  who*  have  tried  it.  At 
some  of  the  fruit  growers’  meetings  we  have  noticed 
cases  where  a  basket  or  barrel  of  apples  was  left 
open.  At  the  side  was  a  small  box  with  an  opening 
at  the  top.  There  was  a  sign  something  like  the 
following : 

“Two  apples  for  five  cents.  Help  yourself  and 
put  the  money  in  the  box.”  • 

There  was  good  patronage;  several  barrels  of 
apples  were  sold,  and  we  understand  that  practically 
all  customers  put  up  the  cash  honestly.  We  think 
this  plan,  with  some  changes,  could  be  developed  at 
most  public  meetings,  and  result  in  a  great  increase 
of  fruit  sales.  How  it  would  work  on  the  roadside 
market  is  a  question.  From  our  experience  with 
car  drivers  on  the  road,  we  think  the  great  majority 
of  them  would  pay  honestly.  There  are  some  of 
them,  however,  mean  enough  not  only  to  steal  the 
fruit  but  rob  the  box.  Has  anyone  had  real  experi¬ 
ence? 


Notes  on  the  Rural  Schools 

What  the  Rural  Schools  Need 

Having  taught  in  the  rural  schools  for  the  past  four 
years,  1  think  I  could  suggest  something  for  their  im¬ 
provement.  First.  I  would  suggest,  leaving  out  physical 
training,  as  we  have  an  overcrowded  schedule  now. 
Next,  better  equipment  to  work  with,  such  as  more  grade 
library  books,  maps,  ete.  Also  that  trustees  and  others 
interested  in  schools  take  more  interest  in  the  schools 
and  see  that  they  have  more  supplies. 

ELIZABETH  HOLEETT. 

What  do  we  want  in  rural  schools?  We  want  the 
Bible — the  reverent  daily  reading  of  a  few  appropriate 
verses  without  comment,  followed  by  a  thoughtful  saying 
or  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  unison.  We  want  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  practical  knowledge  thoroughly  taught,  so 
that  an  average  pupil  is  fitted  for  life’s  work,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  without  the  disadvantage  of  being  so  poor  a  reader 
that  it  is  torture  to  listen;  so  poor  a  speller  that  many 
of  the  most  common  words  are  mutilated ;  so  poor  a 
writer  that  the  reader  must  guess;  so  poor  in  figures 
that  no  calculation  is  certain;  so  poor  in  geography 
that  they  can  locate  but  few  places  in  their  own  State, 
often  unable  to  bound  correctly  their  home  town. 

(REV.)  J.  W.  BAKER. 

I  ask  myself,  “What  right  have  you  to  say  anything 
about  the  schools?  You  do  not  pay  ‘school  tax,’  you 
have  no  child  or  grandchild  in  the  schools.”  And  I 
reply,  I  first  taught  a  rural  school  of  23  pupils  with  41 
classes,  having  frequently  to  conduct  two  classes  at 
once.  It.  was  a  graded  school,  graded  all  the  way  from 
the  first  reader  through  the  whole  curriculum  to  algebra, 
rhetoric  and  physiology.  (The  pupil  who  took  the 
higher  branches  taught  the  school  the  next  season): 
Since  that  time  T  have  taught  in  academy,  gramrnai 
school,  high  school  and  business  school,  find  have  had 
a  little  to  do  with  teachers’  institute  work. 

From  my  observation  of  results  I  am  inclined  to  think 
there  is  too  much  “Regents”  and  not  enough  “teacher” 
in  the  rural  school.  One  who  is  “apt.  to  teach”  will 
show  results  under  any  condition.  The  true  teacher  will 
develop  thinking.  From  what  I  hear  from  the  pupils, 
young  and  old,  fill  real  thought  is  couched  in  this:  “Did 
you  pass?” 

Shall  we  have  “town  school”  and  have  it  graded  and 
pool  the  school  taxes  and  hire  some  safe  man  or  men 
to  “gather  the  children  in.”  or  shall  two  or  more  dis¬ 
tricts  invite  and  employ  a  teacher,  or  teachers,  if  more 
than  one  is  needed?  My  little  brother  walked  five  miles 
to  school  when  he  was  13  years  old,  and  neither  trolley 
nor  auto  to  help  him.  in  1853.  A  little  “golden  rule” 
well  mixed  with  common  sense  and  home  rule  without 
any  red  tape  could  prove  that  “where  there  is  a  will  a 
way  will  be  found.”  Cut  the  “padding”  out  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Teach  thinking  in  both  reading  and  spelling, 
also  in  writing,  and  teach  reasoning  in  arithmetic. 
Teach  thinking  by  conversation  about,  geography  and 
history.  Teach  thinking  by  composition.  Pupils  learn  by 
“rote”  and  by  hearing  others  recite,  but  knowledge 
acquired  that  way  does  not  require  much  thinking.  A 
school  should  turn  out  scholars — not  pupils.  h.  J.  R. 

New  York. 

The  superintendents  are  sometimes  responsible  for 
poor  rural  schools.  Some  of  them  are  not  on  the  side 
of  the  child  or  of  the  taxpayer,  but  favor  the  “organiza¬ 
tion”  and  the  methods  formulated  in  Albany.  Anyone 
can  teach  school  who  is  a  friend  of  the  superintendent. 
More  than  once  I  have  known  a  person  with  only  a 
permit  to  get  a  good  school,  while  real  teachers,  but  of 
independent  mind,  had  no  school  That  is  one  reason 
for  poor  schools.  Many  of  these  superintendents  never 
could  hold  the  office  if  it  were  left  to  n  popular  vote. 

TEACHER. 

I  would  like  to  plead  for  the  small  country  school  as 
it  exists.  I  cannot  see  why  there  is  so  much  agitation 
on  the  subject.  They  are  doing  fine  work,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  if  this  persecution,  which  seems  to  be 
boundless,  can  be  stopped.  We  have  a  scho<  1  of  13 
pupils,  and  our  superintendent  says  they  are  making  the 
finest  record  of  any  in  three  townships.  We  ask  a 
chance  for  our  children  to  learn  the  three  R’s  first, 
hoping  all  things  will  come  after  for  them  in  the  way 
of  education.  We  are  not  worrying  too  much  about 
high  school,  but  we  must  have  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build.  Deny  us  a  school  within  walking  distance  of 
our  homes,  and  many  delicate  children  will  grow  up  in 
ignorance.  Regular  attendance  at  school  counts  more 
than  all  e’se.  Lacking  that,  pupils  lose  interest  in  their 
Studies.  When  the  perfidious  township  law  prevailed  a 
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small  village  in  our  town  paid  a  school  tax,  11  mills 
the  average  rate.  Previously  they  paid  a  tax  rule  of 
17  mills,  and  we  paid  5 (A  mills.  While  our  tax  rate 
increased  three  times,  theirs  decreased  six  mills.  Their 
school  building,  only  large  enough  for  village  needs,  has 
bonded  indebtedness.  Where  did  we  come  out?  It  is 
Plain  where  the  origin  of  country  school  trouble  is.  The 
700  small  villages  of  this  State  are  trying  to  put  one 
over  on  those  despicable  animals,  the  American  farmers. 
Our  enemies  give  themselves  away  when  they  talk  again 
of  inequalities  of  taxation.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
that  complaint,  as  weak  districts  receive  more  State 
money  than  those  that  are  financially  stronger.  Phil¬ 
anthropists,  country  taxpayers,  fathers  and  mothers, 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  it  will  be  a  case  of  when  Greek 
meets  Greek.  Let  the  slogan  be,  “Keep  the  schools  out. 
of  politics  and  give  us  home  rule.”  e. 

New  York. 


What  Country  Schools  are  Facing 

1  he  recent  work  of  the  State  Education  Department 
and  the  associations  of  public  school  teachers  at  Albany 
in  securing  increased  pay  for  teachers  was  so  well  done 
that  trustees  and  boards  of  education  of  country  schools 
are  now  facing  a  situation  that  taxes  their  wisdom  as 
severely  as  the  support  of  these  schools  is  taxing  the 
resources  of  those  who  maintain  them.  During  the  war 
the  great  demand  tor  clerical  and  industrial  workers 
and  the  enormous,  though  temporary,  wages  paid  in 
these  fields  drew  many  teachers  from  school-rooms  to 
desk  and  shop,  and  there  was  unquestionably  a  very  real 
shortage  of  available  teachers.  This  situation  was  skill- 
lull^  taken  advantage  of,  and  a  State-wide  propaganda 
in  favor  of  teachers  was  launched  and  carried  on  with 
wonderful  effectiveness.  The  teaching  profession  is  also 
credited  with  having  maintained  at  Albany  a  lobby  that 
fairly  outclassed  in  efficiency  that  of  any  other  interest 
represented  there. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts  State  laws  were  passed 
compelling  a  minimum  payment  in  salaries  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  schedules  then  in  force,  and  these  laws 
met  with  general  approval,  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
having  come  to  believe  that  teachers’  compensation  had 
been  too  low.  The  effect  of  the  movement  did  not  stop 
there,  however.  It.  is  not  difficult  for  any  class  to  per- 
suade  itseli  that  the  value  of  its  services  is  underesti- 
mated,  that  its  hardships  are  not  understood,  and  that 
its  remuneration  is  insufficient,  and  the  teaching  pro- 
1S-  shovviD'£  Rself  no  exception  to  the  general  rule 
W  hue  wise  enough  to  have  stopped  concerted  and  gen¬ 
eral  agitation  for  still  further  increases  in  pay,  lest  a 
revulsion  in  public  feeling  should  sweep  away  what  they 
have  already  gained,  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
*,  y  nrmK  ,tf‘ach(‘rs  fo1*  t*1*'  coming  year  are  finding 
that  these  teachers  are  still  a  long  way  from  regarding 
their  salaries  as  having  reached  the  upward  limit.  Dis¬ 
trict  school  teachers,  frequently  green  girls  with  a  little 
more  than  a  common  school  education  themselves  are 
demanding  from  $20  to  $30  for  a  five-day  week  in  the 
little  red  schoolhouse  where  from  five  to  15  pupils 
gather  daily.  Grade  teachers  in  village  high  schools  are 
dissatisfied  with  less  than  from  $000  to  $1,300  for  40 
weeks  of  work  during  the  year,  and  high  school  teachers 
with  normal  school  or  college  diplomas  expect  from  the 
tatter  sum  up  to  a  limit  that  has  not  yet,  been  fixed,  but 
whieh  the  public  is  beginning  to  suspect  is  the  sky. 

There  could  be  no  objection  to  these  salaries  if  there 
was  any  way  of  paying  them  save  by  levying  taxes  that 
in  many  instances  are  little  short  of  confiscatory.  The 
salary  of  the  teacher,  which  looks  so  small  to  him,  would 
be  close  to  wealth  to  eight  out  of  10  of  those  -who  are 
compelled  t<>  pay  it  from  the  meagre  incomes  of  farm  or 
shop  The  sustaining  territory  of  nearly  all  country 
schools  is  small.  Property  valuation  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  is  ridiculously  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  modern  educational  institutions  without 
a  tax  assessment  that  goes  far  beyond  reason.  Country 
schools  are  housed  in  buildings  that  discredit  the  com¬ 
munities  supporting  them,  and  the  equipment  is  far 
below  that  needed  for  good  work,  but  there  can  be  little 
or  no  improvement  in  either  without  laying  insupport¬ 
able  burdens  upon  already  overtaxed  property.  In  some 
districts  the  tax  levied  for  the  support  of  a  school  of 
perhaps  less  than  a  dozen  pupils  is  almost  unbelievable 

\  lllage  high  schools  fare  little  better.  They  draw 
support  from  larger  areas,  but  much  more  is  expected 
of  them.  The  modern  village  high  school  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  college  of  a  generation  ago.  Not  only  must 
it  teach  the  arts  and  sciences,  extending  even  to  higher 
mathematics  and  modern  languages,  but  vocational 
courses  are  being  added.  Music  must  have  its  special 
teacher,  and  what  old-fashioned  people  knew  as  calls- 
thenies  has  developed  into  something  requiring  the  over¬ 
sight  of  a  trained  director  known  as  the  physical  in¬ 
structor.  A  course  in  home  economics  must  be  given  if 
the  school  is  to  be  up-to-date,  and  vocational  agriculture 
is  being  looked  to  as  the  long-sought  savior  of  a  depopu- 
‘l,Vi  countryside.  \\  hat.^  the  Education  I  department 
will  yet  declare  to  be  indispensable  in  the  curriculum, 
if  a  school  is  not  to  forfeit  its  share  of  the  public 
money,  is  unknown,  possibly  even  at  Albany,  but  the 
writer  recently  heard  a  prominent  educator  declare  that 
a  child  who  showed  talent  with  the  violin  had  as  much 
right  to  have  that  talent  developed  at.  the  expense  of  the 
State  as  another  had  to  be  taught  arithmetic.  The 
hurdygurdy  may  yet  be  hung  over  the  dictionary,  and 
may  be  (!ann(1^  ^0  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute. 

All  these  things  are  splendid,  and  indicate  a  better 
public  conception  of  what  education  really  is,  hut  how 
are  they  to  be  paid  for?  The  race  between  the  educator 
and  the  tax  assessor  is  headlong,  and  neither  is  allowed 
to  keep  a  lap  ahead  of  the  other.  There  are  mutterings 
"f  a  coming  storm  in  which  the  people  will  declare  that 
there  is  a  limit  to. public  expenditures  for  educational 
purposes,  and  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  go  in  providing  for  the  training  of  the 
young.  The  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  in  the  recent  battle  over  the  township  school 
system,  in  which,  by  the  way,  the  writer  believes  that 
the  Department  was  more  nearly  right  than  the  public, 
shows  that,  the  people  still  have  the  whip  hand.  The 
continued  pushing  upward  of  teachers’  salaries  and  other 
expenses  have  brought  school  directors  face  to  face  with 
tax  problems  which  they  do  not  know  how  to  solve. 
Further  increases  will  almost  certainly  bring  about  a 
solution  that  will  cripple  the  nresent  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  m.  b.  D. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Spring 

Up  from  the  sea  the  wild  north  wind  is 
blowing 

Under  the  sky’s  gray  arch ; 

Smiling.  I  watch  the  shaken  elm-boughs 
knowing 

It  is  the  wind  of  March. 

Between  the  passing  and  the  coming  sea¬ 
son, 

This  stormy  interlude 
Gives  to  our  Winter-wearied  hearts  a 
reason 

For  trustful  gratitude. 

Welcome  to  waiting  ears^ts  harsh  fore¬ 
warning 

Of  light  and  warmth  to  come, 

The  longed-for  joy  of  Nature’s  Faster 
morning, 

The  earth  arisen  in  bloom  ! 

In  the  loud  tumult  Winter’s  strength  is 
breaking ; 

I  listen  to  the  sound 
As  to  a  voice  of  resurrection,  waking 

To  life  the  dead,  cold  ground. 

And1,  in  the  green  wood-paths,  in  kine- 
fed  pasture. 

And  by  the  whispering  rills, 

Shall  flowers  repeat  the  lesson  of  the 
Master 

Taught  on  his  Syrian  hills. 

Blow,  then,  wild  wind  !  Thy  roar  shall 
end  in  singing, 

Thy  chill  in  blossoming 
Come,  like  Bethesda’s  troubling  angel, 
bringing 

The  healing  of  the  Spring. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  experimented 
with  slicing  bacon  and  packing  in  steril¬ 
ized  glass  jars,  sealing  without  any  cook¬ 
ing?  Special  brands  of  bacon  are  put 
up  in  this  way  commercially,  but  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  how  it  is  done,  or  how 
long  it  is  expected  to  keep.  Can  this  be 
done  in  domestic  practice? 

# 

The  Province  of  British  Columbia  now 
includes  a  woman  among  its  Cabinet 
members.  Mrs.  Ralph  Smith  was  re¬ 
cently  sworn  in  at  Victoria,  B.  C1.,  as 
“Minister  without  portfolio,”  voting  in 
the  Executive  Council,  but  having  no  spe¬ 
cial  department  of  government  under  her 
supervision.  Mr§.  Smith,  who  is  the 
widow  of  st  former  Minister  of  Labor  in 
the  Canadian  Government,  is  the  only 
woman  member  of  the  British  Columbia 
Legislature,  and  the  first  woman  in  Can¬ 
ada  (or  elsewhere,  except  perhaps  Rus¬ 
sia),  to  attain  to  Cabinet  rank. 

* 

Drop  scones  made  after  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  English  recipe  will  be  a  change 
from  ordinary  tea  biscuits  when  hot  bread 
is  wanted  quickly.  Our  recipe  calls  for 
three-quarters  pound  flour,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  baking  soda,  three  ounces  sugar,  one 
egg.  Mix  to  a  thick  batter  with  milk  or 
buttermilk,  and  drop  from  the  spoon  on 
to  a  griddle  containing  hot  lard,  as  for 
frying  pancakes.  Tin1  scones  should  be 
the  size  and  thickness  of  biscuits. 

* 

Every  Spring  we  are  asked  how  to  can 
dandelion  greens.  The  following  is  a 
standard  method  for  dandelions,  spinach, 
or  any  other  greens :  Wash  until  no  dirt 
can  be  felt  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
Blanch  in  steam  15  minutes  (mineral 
matter  is  lost  if  blanched  in  water). 
Cold-dip  and  pack  in  sterilized  jars.  Do 
not  pack  too  tightly.  Add  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  to  each  quart  jar.  and  fill  up 
with  boiling  water.  Tut  on  rubber  and 
top.  and  adjust  wire  without  snapping 
down  tight.  Process  in  hot  water  bath 
two  hours,  counting  from  time  water  be¬ 
gins  to  boil ;  then  complete  sealing  of  jar 
and  cool.  With  a  steam  pressure  outfit 
at  five  to  10  pounds  pressure  process  for 
one  hour. 

* 

Seen  in  New  York  Shops 

Silk  sales  show  decided  reductions  this 
year.  We  recently  saw  good  dress  satins, 
36  inches  wide,  for  $2.35  a  yard,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  from  $4.  Crepe  de  chine  40  inches 
wide  was  $1.65  a  yard,  reduced  from  $3. 
Crepe  de  chine  is  really  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  of  thin  silk  fabrics,  for  it  wears  well, 
makes  up  gracefully,  and  may  be  washed 
or  cleansed  without  deterioration. 

ATstees  always  blossom  in  Spring,  and 
we  see  some  attractive  models  combining 
color  with  white  organdie.  Many  of 
them  have  jabots,  and  the  low  neck  is 
giving  way  to  round  Peter  Pan  collars  on 
high  stocks. 

Black  straw  hats  with  white  flowers 
are  seen  in  smart  French  models ;  the 
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flowers  are  white  pond  lilies,  gardenias  or 
orange  blossoms. 

New  wash  waists  with  Eton  collar  are 
seen  in  bright-colored  linen,  white  dimity 
edged  with  color,  and  check  gingham. 
The  Eton  collar  blouse  is  especially  de¬ 
sirable  to  wear  with  a  Spring  suit. 

Big  circular  sports  capes  with  shawl 
collars  are  made  of  cross-barred  Irish 
frieze,  and  are  very  useful,  and  also  quite 
expensive.  Tweeds,  homespuns  and  friezes 
from  the  British  Isles  lead  in  tailored 
woolens  this  Spring.  A  separate  coat  of 
Scotch  tweed  is  especially  useful  for  driv¬ 
ing  or  general  country  wear,  as  it  stands 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9771.  L  a  d  i  e  s’ 
blouse.  34  to  42  bust. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  3  yds. 
of  material  27  iu. 
wide,  2%  yds.  30. 
1%  yds.  44.  20 

cents. 


9932.  One  -  piece 
kimono.  one  size. 
This  pattern  will  re¬ 
quire  3'/i  yds.  of 
material  40  or  44 
iu.  wide.  ..’0  cents. 


9828.  Hlouse  coat, 
34  to  44  bust.  9738. 
Two-piece  skirt,  24 
to  34  waist.  The 
medium  size  coat 
will  require  3',4  yds. 
of  material  30  in. 
wide,  3  yds.  44,  2% 
yds.  54,  with  1  '4 
yds.  44  extra  for  the 
lining.  The  medium 
size  skirt  will  re¬ 
quire  3%  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide, 
2'i  yds.  r.4.  Width 
of  skirt,  1*4  yds. 
Eaeh  pattern  20 
cents. 


9998.  Illouse  coat, 
34  to  42  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2  yds.  of'  ma¬ 
terial  30,  40  or  44 
in.  wide.  20  cents. 


all  sorts  of  weather,  and  is  both  light  and 
warm. 

New  silk  sweaters  from  abroad  have 
gold  or  silver  tins*1!  woven  in  the  border. 

Among  plain  tailored  hats  sailor  shapes 
of  Jap  lisere  are  especially  trim  and 
youthful.  They  may  be  found  with  flat 
or  rolled  brims,  all  one  color,  or  with 
contrasting  facing,  finished  with  a  ribbon 
band  or  folded  scarf. 


Notes  About  Oil  Burners 

I  noticed  your  request  for  information 
regarding  the  oil  burners  that  are  put 
into  ordinary  cook  stoves.  T  called  up 
one  of  my  neighbors  this  morning,  asking 
her  what  were  her  objections  to  the  burn¬ 
er.  as  I  knew  s'lie  had  discarded  one  after 
a  few  weeks’  trial. 

“First,  they  burn  up  a  lot  of  oil ;  sec¬ 
ond.  if  you  turn  down  the  flame  the  thing 
smokes,  and  the  stove  lids  are  hung  with 
heavy  strings  of  soot.  When  you  lift  one 
of  them  up  this  soot  flies  all  over  the 
kitchen.  Third  objection,  they  make  too 
much  noise.  I  simply  couldn’t  stand  the 
constant  roar  of  the  burner.” 

DOCIA  DYKENS. 

You  ask  for  definite  information  on  oil 
burners  for  use  in  the  kitchen  range. 
Well,  I  bit  to  the  extent  of  $15  for  two, 
which  I  bought  from  a  concern  in  your 
city  on  one  of  my  trips  there.  I  used  one 
in  the  kitchen  range  until  my  better  half 
struck  and  refused  to  clean  up  any  more 
blackened  pans  and  smoked  walls.  I  next 
tried  the  two  in  my  furnace,  a  hot-water 
system,  but  found  that  with  two  burners 
going  it  took  about  four  hours  to  feel  the 
heat  in  the  radiators,  and  at  that  time 
cost  about  90  cents  a  day  for  operation. 

The  contraptions  look  neat,  and  a  sales¬ 
man  with  a  neat  gift  of  gab  could  sell  a 
burner  with  little  difficulty,  but  my  ad¬ 
vice  to  any  would-be  purchaser  is  to  buy 
an  oil  stove,  if  oil  is  what  is  desired  for 
beat,  and  keep  your  fiugers  off  the  oil 
burners  for  use  in  the  range ;  they  are 
only  fit  for  use  out  in  the  open,  where 
there  are  no  walls  to  blacken,  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  operation  is  an  expensive 
one.  •  c.  K.  M. 


Old  Time  Brices  Back  at  Last 


NO  need  to  wait  longer  for  prices 
to  drop.  Look  through  “Your 
Baigain  Book.’’  Compare  our  New 
York  prices,  which  are  now  down 
practically  to  the  old  levels,  witli 
prices  elsewhere.  You  will  find 
enormous  savings  on  men’s,  women’s 
and  children’sclothes,  furnishings  and 
shoes; — sporting  goods,  books  and 
toys; — furniture,  carpets  and  hang¬ 
ings; — silverware,  china  and  novel¬ 
ties; —  tools  and  hardware;  —  auto 


supplies,  and  farm  machinery; — every- 
thing  guaranteed  and  everything  new. 

Think  of  it  old  time  prices  here 
again — and  right  in  “Your  Bargain 
Book.’’  If  you  haven’t  a  copy 
borrow  one  from  a  neighbor, — 
but  be  sure  to  go  all  through  the  book 
— and  then  go  through  it  again — and 
see  how  much  you  can  save  on  your 
every  want.  The  high  quality  of  the 
merchandise  will  surprise  you  as 
agreeably  as  the  low  prices. 


ThXharles  William  Stores  be. 


783  Stores  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


lank  Cartridge  Pistol 

I  made  KV OlYEBSTTU  —  nD,nr® 

effect- 
model* 
on  the 
st  type 
olver; 
appear- 
>  alone 
loujfh  to 
e  a  burg* 

When  ,  . 

ed  it  may  prove  just  a3  er- 
,ive  as  a  real  revolver  with- 
danger  to  life.  It  takes  the 
idard  .22  Calibre  Blank  Car-  _  f  Drrt 
pres  obtainable  everywhere.  A  Great  Pro- 
tion  Against  Burglars,  Tramps  and  Dogs. 

I  can  have  it  lyin#  about  without  the  danger 
iched  toother  revolvers.  PRICE  50c.  Better 
ke  and  superior  quality  for  51.00»  Post- 
d.  Blank  Cartridges  .22  Cal.,  shipped  by 
tress  50  cents  per  hundred. 

IHSDN  SMITH  6  CO.,  3224  N.  Halsled  St,  Dept  489 


CHICAGO 


Let  Cuticura  Be 


Your  Beauty  Doctor 

Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywhere.Forsample3 
addreasiCutleura  Laboratories, Dept.  TJ, Malden,  Mm*. 


BUY 

PLAYSUITS 

DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 

For  boys  and  girls — Stand- 
all  Playsuits  cover  them  all 
over — a  rough  and  ready 
garment  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  full  day’s  play. 
We  guarantee  every  garment 
against  ripping  and  imper¬ 
fections.  Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  factory. 
We  manufacture  overalls 
for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  material  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks. 

Standish  &  Alden,  Inc- 

Box  677,  Dept.  109 
HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


“Dish  Toweling” 

Direct  from  Mill 

15  yds.  of  best  quality  14 -i noli  checked  Co'ton 
Dish  Toweling  sent  Postpaid  for  Two  Dollars 

“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR  DOLLARS 
Our  special  Huudlej  of  Assorted  Towels— Retail  Value 
Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Clint.n,  Ma*s. 


World’s  Largest  Selection 


HIGH  GRADE 

WALLPAPERS 

I  f  FACTORY-TO-YDU  PRICES 

WHY  PAY  MORE  ? 


7  c  Qc  Qc  1  ftc  tnd  “P  v? 

O  t/  1  U  45c  per  roll 

WRITE  TODAY  for  big  bargain  Catalog  showing 
over  100  actual  samples  of  Wall  Paper. 

INDEPENDENT  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Dept.  Z - Pittsburgh,  Pa.  U.  S.  A. 
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Making  a  Feather  Mattress 

Cut  a  piece  of  ticking  10  inches  longer 
than  you  want  mattress  to  be  (it  shrinks 
a  little  in  sewing),  and  3  in.  wider  on 
either  side  than  the  finished  mattress. 
Cut  a  3-in.  square  out  of  each  corner. 
Fig.  1.  Seam  each  corner.  This  makes 
it  like  Fig.  2.  Slash  each  side  to  the 
depth  of  3  in.  every  10  or  12  in.  apart, 
making  equal  divisions  on  each  side. 
Fig.  3,  not  ends.  This  is  the  bottom 
piece. 

Cut  a  piece  of  ticking  the  width  of 
the  mattress  wanted,  allowing  for  seams. 


Cutting  and  Making  the  Ticking 


To  get  the  length,  measure  from  corner 
of  bottom  piece  along  top  edge  of  first 
division  down  to  the  first  cut  or  slash 
up  the  other  side  along  edge  of  second 
section  down  the  slash,  and  so  on.  allow¬ 
ing  three  or  four  inches  for  shrinking  in 
sewing,  or  get  the  length  of  mattress  and 
allow  6*4  in.  for  each  slash.  This  is  top 
of  the  mattress. 

Sew  one  end  of  top  piece  to  one  end  of 
bottom  piece  and  along  one  side;  that  is, 
from  the  corner  along  top  edge  of  first 
section  down  one  side  of  the  slash  up  the 


The  Finished  Mattress.  Fig.  o. 


other,  a  long  top  of  second  section,  down 
and  up  second  slash,  and  so  on  to  end  of 
side ;  then  sew  ends  together  and  leave 
other  side  open.  Divide  open  side  of  top 
into  same  equal  sections  as  the  side  that 
is  sewed,  and  pin  each  division  into  the 
bottom  of  each  cut  of  the  bottom  piece ; 
then  baste  a  straight  line  across  the  tick¬ 
ing:  from  bottom  of  one  cut  the  bottom 
of  the  opposite  cut,  leave  the  open  side 
open.  Then  stitch  these  bastings,  stitch¬ 
ing  top  and  bottom  pieces  together 


Emptying  Feathers  from  Old  Tick  into 
New.  Fig.  6 


(Fig.  4).  After  the  feather  bed  is  thor¬ 
oughly  shaken  so  as  to  get  out  all  lumps, 
spread  it  on  the  floor  squarely,  pat  and 
coax  the  feathers  until  the  bed  is  per¬ 
fectly  even  and  of  the  same  thickness 
throughout.  Have  a  paper  of  pins  handy. 

Mark  each  side  of  the  bed  into  equal 
divisions,  the  same  number  you  wish  your 
inattress  to  be;  that  is,  if  your  mattress 
has  10  sections,  you  must  have  10  sec¬ 
tions  in  your  feather  bed,  though  they 
do  not  need  to  be  the  same  size  as  the 
maWrese  sections.  Without  disturbing 
feathers,  pin  from  side  to  side,  through 
both  thicknesses  of  ticking,  connecting 
these  marks.  If  you  put  the  pins  two  or 
three  inches  apart  you  will  not  need  to 
baste  if  you  handle  bed  carefully.  Open 
each  division  on  one  side,  one  at  a  time, 
and  pin  to  corresponding  open  section  of 
mattress  until  all  sections  are  pinned  to¬ 
gether.  It.  would  now  be  better  to  ad¬ 
journ  to  the  lawn,  as  some  feathers  will 
be  lost  in  the  transference  from  one  bed 
to  the  other.  Two  persons  can  do  this 
better  than  one,  as  one  can  hold  the 
feather  bed  above  the  mattress  cover  by 
standing  upon  a  box.  It  will  be  harder 
to  transfer  than  a  pillow,  as  the  sections 
are  smaller,  so  take  out  a  pin  or  two  in 
the  mouth,  of  a  section,  enough  to  insert 
the  hand  into  the  feather  bed,  when  the 
feathers  can  be  pulled  and  pushed 
through  into  the  mattress  very  quickly. 
When  all  feathers  are  transferred,  unpin 
feather  bed  from  mattress,  pinning  up 
openings  in  mattress,  and  sew  by  hand, 
the  same  as  the  other  side  of  the  mattress 
completed,  the  mattress  will  look  like 
Fig.  5.  It  does  not  mat.  is  easy  to  handle 
and  easy  to  keep  in  order. 

When  one  person  only  has  to  transfer 
the  feathers,  the  feather  bed  could  be 
pinned  to  a  clothesline  by  the  free  side, 
which  would  hold  it  above  the  mattress 
covering,  as  shown  in  Fig.  0.  b.  ,j.  e. 


Abbreviations  in  Crochet 

Would  you  inform  me  what  is  meant 
by  abbreviations  in  crochet  patterns,  such 
as  p.,  bk„  sp.,  q.t.t.,  tr.  and  d.c.? 

D.  M.  F. 

Dc.  is  stitch  on  hook,  thread  over,  hook- 
crochet  ;  sp.  is  space  or  mesh  :  bk.  is  block 
<>r  solid;  p.  is  picot ;  q.t.t.  is  quintuple, 
treble  or  double,  triple  treble. 

I)c.  is  stitch  on  hook,  thread  over,  hook 
through  work,  thread  over,  draw  through, 
making  three  stitches  on  hook,  thread 
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over,  draw  through  I  wo  stitches,  thread 
over,  draw  through  two  remaining 
stitches.  This  is  probably  the  most  com¬ 
mon  stitch  in  crocheting,  next  to  chain- 
stitch. 

A  tr.  is  same  as  d.c.,  only  in  starting 
put  thread  over  hook  twice  and  pull 
through  two  stitches,  thread  over,  pull 
through  two,  thread  over  and  pull  through 
two  last  ones. 

A  q.t.t.  is  made  same  as  d.c.,  only  in 
starting  put  thread  over  four  times  and 
pull  through  two.  then  two.  then  two, 
then  two,  then  two.  This  is  seldom  used 
except  for  beading,  when  a  rather  wide 
ribbon  is  wished. 

A  sp.  is  ch.  two  stitches,  skip  two 
stitches  and  d.c.  in  next  stitch. 

A  bk.  is  four  d.c.  The  sp.  and  bk.  are 
the  foundation  of  filet  crochet. 

A  p.  is  ch.  four,  catch  into  first  ch. 
This  is  used  for  finishing  an  edge.  When 
used  on  a  handkerchief,  thus:  Hook  into 
cloth  and  pull  thread  through. 

Ch.  5  si.  st.  into  hdkf.,  ch.  4  si.  st.  in 
same  hole  in  hdkf.,  ch.  5;  si.  st.  into 
hdkf.  ch.  4  si.  st.  into  same  place  and 
proceed.  The  ch.  5  should  be  even  on 
the  edge  of  hdkf.,  neither  too  tight  nor 
too  loose.  This  is  the  most  familiar  use 
of  picot. 

I  hope  this  explains  it  all  right  to 
Miss  D.  M.  F.  MRS.  H.  E.  c. 


Renovating  Old  Furniture 

To  the  correspondent  who  asks  how  to 
renovate  the  old-fashioned  haircloth  sofa 
I  would  say  I  have  just  been  doing  the 
same  sort  of  work  on  one  which  chance 
threw  in  my  way.  and  I  think  they  are 


Embroidery  Designs 
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all  similarly  constructed.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  mine  apart,  as  the  springs 
had  become  unfastened  from  the  bottom. 
As  I  found  when  the  old  covering  and 
stuffing  bad  been  removed,  nothing  but 
bands  of  webbing  supported  the  springs. 
I  took  some  pieces  of  thin  strong  boards 
and  fitted  them  on  the  bottom,  nailing 
them  fast  to  the  frame  to  act.  as  a  sup¬ 
port.  for  the  springs,  instead  of  usin'' 
webbing.  After  the  bottom  was  fitted 
and  nailed  Securely,  I  used  double-pointed 
tacks  or  small  fence  staples,  such  as  arc- 
used  for  chicken  wire,  and  fastened  each 
spring  in  two  places  onto  the  board  bot¬ 
tom.  I  next  tied  them  together  and 
down  as  tightly  as  I  could  press  and  hold 
them  while  tying,  using  strong  cord,  such 
as  mail  order  houses  tie  their  shipping 
packages  with  ;  then  took  a  piece  of  old. 
but  good,  burlap  bag.  fitted  it  to  the  frame 
and  nailed  it  over  the  fairings  fast  to  the 
frame,  so  the  stuffing  would  not  get  into 
the  springs  and  interfere  with  their  work¬ 
ing.  Then  I  used  clean,  very  fine,  new 
excelsior  as  stuffing,  covering  this  also 
with  a  fitted  piece  of  burlap,  over  which 
I  placed  a  piece  of  bedticking,  tacking 
both  fast  to  the  frame. 

The  cover  I  cut  from  the  pattern  of  the 
old  one.  allowing  for  the  worn-out  parts. 
For  the  oval  center  back  and  the  curved 
sides  I  only  had  to  remove  the  braid  or 
gimp  from  the  edge,  cut  off  the  buttons 
and  the  covering  fell  off.  I  used  the  old 
covers  for  a  pattern,  cut  the  new,  tacked 
it.  in  place,  covered  all  the  raw  edges  with 
gimp,  replaced  the  buttons,  using  strong 
hardware  twine,  and  have  a  much-ad¬ 
mired  piece  of  furniture  at  little  cost. 

After  the  upholstering  was  all  com¬ 
pleted  the  bottom  and  back  was  covered 
with  black  cambric  to  hide  the  wrong 
side  of  the  work.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
task  when  once  decided  upon,  if  one  ob¬ 
serves  when  taking  it  apart  just  how  the 
work  was  done  before.  Flean.  new*,  very 
soft,  and  fine  excelsior  furnishes  the  stuf¬ 
fing  for  all  of  my  upholstering,  as  it  can 
be  replaced  or  added  to  when  packed  down 
or  worn  out. 

I  also  renovated  a  small  rocking-chair 
which  came  with  the  settee.  This  has  a 
removable  bottom,  and  1  could  not  board 
it  up  very  well,  but  used  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  very  extra  double-weave  burlap 
as  a  foundation,  to  which  I  sewed  the 
springs  with  strong  upholsterer’s  twine; 
then  proceeded  to  cover  them  with  burlap 
on  top,  stuffing  and  covering  as  in  case 
of  sofa.  The  back  of  this  chair  I  found 
had  an  inner  frame  fitted  to  the  mahog¬ 
any  frame,  to  which  the  upholstery  of  the 
back  was  attached,  being  strongly  sewn 
onto  it  with  upholsterer’s  twine.  The 
frame  was  screwed  just  inside  the  upright 
side  posts  of  rocker  back  to  this.  I  sim¬ 
ply  unscrewed  the  inner  frame  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  renew  the  upholstery  as  in  the 
case  of  its  seat,  and  the  sofa.  When  re¬ 
upholstering  or  renovating  old  furn?*n,,e 
I  invariably  discard  the  old  stuffing, 
which  is  usually  the  coarsest  variety  of 
excelsior,  covered  by  coarse  fibre  of  any 
vegetable  refuse,  such  as  coarse  flax,  cot¬ 
ton  grass,  etc.,  worn  out  and  dirtv.  In 
renewing  the  stuffing.  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  not  harboring  old  disease  germs  or 
insect  eggs  and  vermin.  JESSIE. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

'THE  STANDARD  REMEDY 

HUMAN  and  VETERINARY 


It  is  generally  true  that  an  external 
remedy  that  is  good  for  the  animal  is 
also  good  for  the  human  body,  and 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule.  The  many 
testimonials  received  from  physicians 
and  veterinarians  are  convincing 
proof  of  its  merits.  Rheumatism, 
Backache,  Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Strains, 
Lumbago,  Sore  Throat,  Stiff  Joints, 
in  fact  any  ailment  requiring  an 
external  application  can  be  treated 
with  absolute  safety  and  the  beneficial 
results  produced  are  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


Soothing  and  Healing- A  Perfect  Antiseptic 

As  a  veterinary  remedy  its  curative 
qualities  have  been  acknowledged  for 
many  years  in  cases  of  Curb,  Splint, 

Sweeny,  Capped  Hock,  Strained  Ten¬ 
dons,  Spavin, Ringbone  and  other  bony 
tumors.  A  trial  will  convince  anyone 

that  here  is  a  remedy  without  an  equal.  _ 

Write  for  any  information  desired.  SI  .75  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  sent  by  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ASPIRIN 

Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Warning !  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  .safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  _  Colds,  Headache.  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Farache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Ilandy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Payer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 


Weatlier 


White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore¬ 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but  __ 
a  scientifically  consfruc- 

ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand- 
i some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come 
*  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6'/>x 
7pj;  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Agantt  Wanted. 

I  DAVID  WHITE,  DepI  114.419  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


$1.25 


Direct  /vov 

factory 


A  clear  saving  of  at  least  81.50 
by  buying  this  shoe  DIRECT 
from  the  maker.  Well  built  in 
our  own  factory  of  soft,  black, 
kid-finished  Leather,  Polishes 
nicely,  fits  smooth  and  easy  like 
a  glove.  and  wears  exceptionally 
well.  All  sizes.  Made  exactly 
aspictured.  If  you  don’t  think 
it  well  worth  our  price  return 
it  and  get  your  money. 

We  pay  delivery  charges. 

Pair  82.98. 

CDCr  our  new  big  catalog 
1  ***■*■  just  off  the  press. 

Full  of  amazing  values  in 
shoes  and  clothes.  Send 
for  it  and  save  money. 

Quickstep 
Shoe  Co. 

Dept.  No.  2 

Boston, Mass. 


$%98 

Post  paid 


ZJIIIIIIIIII  WOMANS  FRIEND  III1IIIIIIU: 


I  power  WASHER! 


a  Real  ~ 

specially  ~ 

run  bya  - 

_  gasoline  engine  or  electric  = 

—  Power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other  — 
g-  styles,  also  special  introductory  offer.  — 

C  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON.’o  — 
in 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 [ 1 1  ]  1 1 1 1 1 ;  1 1  ij  1 17; 


Rats  & 


In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  llial 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 

.  _  .  ,  , - —  beings, dogs,  cats,  birds, chlckensoi 

pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 
Pfoa  Pi-jnL  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
■  ■  UWHi  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 

and  how  to  get  some. 

P.  H.  Virus,  Ltd..  121  West  15th  Street.  New  York 


Factory  Prices  Save  You  Money  ^ 

"A  e  offer  you  sure  saving,  guarantee  everything  we  sell  and 

guarantee  that  you  must  be  satisfied  that  you  have  made  a 
saving  by  buying  Direct- From-Kalamazoo — or  we  will  return 
your  money.  Ranges.  Pipeless  Furnaces,  Combination  Coal  and  Gas 
Ranges,  Kitchen  Kabinets,  Paints,  Roofing,  Cream  Separators — all  at 
prices  lower  than  you  expect. 

|  Cash  or  Easy  Payments  —Take  10  Months  or  1  Year  to  Pay  ] 

Just  send  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  and  we  will  show 

you  prices  on  guaranteed  house  and  farm  necessities  that  will 
surprise  you. 

Ask  for  Catalog  N'*  114 
l.ALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0.f  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL 

SILOS 

You  can  easily  rebuild  your 
old  broken-down  stave  silo 
into  a  new,  permanent  Craine 
— the  handsomest,  strongest 
sil"  made — and  save  half  the 
cost  of  a  new  silo.  The  Craine 
is  a  great  economy  because  its 
moderate  first  cost  is  its  only 
cost  formany  years.  1  he  inner 
wall  is  of  upright  staves, 
closely  fitted.  Then  comes  a 
wall  of  Silafelt — waterproof, 
airproof,  frost-fighting.  Out¬ 
side  is  the  spiral  smooth-finish 
Crainelox  covering  that  winds 
to  the  top — protecting  and 
reinforcing  every  square  inch. 

No  hoops,  no  repairs — your  silage 
is  better,  your  investment  is  safer, 
your  work  and  anxiety  are  reduced. 

Ask  for  full  particulars  of  new  or 
renewed  silos.  Write  today  for 
literature  and  agency  terms. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


^/ccnMorinlai^ 


STABILITY 

COUNTS 

Your  Green  Mountain  Silo, 
■with  the  popular  hip  roof,  will 
never  need  an  apology.  It  is  built 
to  stand  up  permanently — just  aa 
any  other  farm  building  ia  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  Every  groove  and 
joint  is  made  to  fit  tight — both 
for  permanence  and  silage  pro¬ 
tection.  Every  stave  is  treated 
in  creosote  preservative.  Hoops 
pro  of  extra  heavy  steel  with 
roiiv.4  (not  cut)  threads.  They 
cost  us  more  but  they  stand 
unusual  strains.  Doors  fit  like 
a  safe — always  tight.  Wooden 
ladder  rungs ;  no  iron  to  frost 
the  fingers.  Green  Mountain 
Anchorage  system  holds  silo 
absolutely  firm  and  upright. 

A  beautiful  silo — with  nut- 
brown  side  walls  and  bright 
red  cedar  roof.  Write  today  for 
detailed  circulars.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  for  early  orders- 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.,  CO. 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


MlItStand?YES 


M 


‘PURIFINE”  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Samo  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  hr  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEAOER-ATLAS  CO.,  107  Hifdson  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  pet 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Poor  Milk  Production 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer,  well  grown,  10 
months  old.  which  freshened  recently.  I 
kept  calf  on  her  three  days  and  started 
to  milk  her.  She  gave  three  quarts,  and 
has  gradually  come  up  to  five  quarts  at 
a  milking,  or  about  20  lbs.  per  day.  Last 
three  days  has  shown  no  increase.  I 
started  her  on  2  lbs.  ground  oats,  2  lbs. 
bran  and  1  lb.  oilmen] ;  have  gradually 
worked  up  to  the  following  ration  by 
i/,  lb.  per  day  increases :  3  lbs.  ground 

oats,  2  lbs.  bran,  2  lbs.  oilmeal,  %  lb. 
cottonseed  meal,  1  lb.  cornmeal.  1  lb. 

!  gluten.  This  is  nearly  1  lb.  grain  for 
each  2  lbs.  milk.  For  roughage  all  I 
have  or  can  secure  is  baled  Timothy  hay 
and  a  very  small  allowance  of  popcorn 
stover  per  day;  cannot  secure  beet  pulp. 
Mv  heifer  has  taken  on  a  little  flesh  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  days.  I  would  like  to 
have  her  form  the  habit  of  “milking  off 
more  flesh.”  She  was  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  when  she  freshened.  J.  G.v. 

Polk.  Pa. 

Twenty  pounds  of  milk  per  day  is 
scarcely  enough  for  a  Jersey  heifer  to 
yield  during  the  flush  of  her  lactation 
period.  Possibly  she  does  not  come  from 
a  high  producing  strain,  anjl  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  you  havi  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  her  production.  The  chances 
are  that 'she  will  come  up  in  her  yield 
when  she  is  turned  out  to  pasture,  and 
again  you  might  increase  the  flow  by 
giving  her  an  abundance  of  some  leafy 
roughage  that  is  more  palatable  and  more 
nutritious.  Timothy  hay  is  ill  suited  for 
milk  production.  It  is  not  only  bulky 
ar.d  high  in  fiber,  but  it  is  difficult  to  di¬ 
gest,  and  it  frequently  detracts  from  the 
digestibility  of  other  feeds.  The  ration 
that  you  have  been  feeding  ought  to  give 
good  results.  Possibly  the  use  of  some 
mixed  feed  that  offered  more  variety 
would  be  more  palatable,  and  moistened 
beet  pulp  or  possibly  some  product  yield¬ 
ing  this  produce  would  supply  more  suc¬ 
culence,  which  might  be  a  limiting  fac¬ 
tor.  lleifers  frequently  fail  to  produce 
satisfactory  yields  during  their  first  lac¬ 
tation  period.  Especially  is  this  true  it 
!  they  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  flesh 
shortly  after  calving.  Much  depends 
upon  their  ancestors  and  the  milk-making 
functions  which  they  inherit.  Continue 
feeding  considerable  grain,  even  though 
the  heifer  may  soon  go  out  to  grass,  and 
the  chances  are  that  she  will  increase 
her  flow  of  milk  accordingly.  If  she  fails 
to  milk  generously  during  this  lactation 
period.  I  would  dispose  of  her  and  secure 
another  cow  that  would  not  be  disap¬ 
pointing. 


Ration  for  Heifer 

1.  What  amount  of  grain  should  a 
heifer  eight  or  10  months  of  age,  bred  in 
January,  receive  per  day  up  to  the  middle 
of  April,  ration  being  100  lbs.  cornmeal, 
100  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs.  oats?  She  also 
will  receive  25  lbs.  of  silage  per  day,  with 
clover  hay.  2.  From  the  middle  of  April 
ui>  to  the  first  week  of  May  she  will  re¬ 
ceive  no  silage,  but  of  the  same  ration, 
how  much  grain  per  day?  3.  From  the 
iirst.  week  of  May  up  to  October  she  will 
be  on  pasture.  Should  any  grain  be  fed 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months?  If 
so,  how  much,  and  as  she  will  freshen  in 
October,  what  amount  of  grain  should 
she  receive  up  to  that  time?  M.  E.  c. 

Dalton,  Fa. 

1.  I  should  add  50  lbs.  oilmeal  to  the 
proposed  ration  and  feed  the  heifer  from 
6  to  0  lbs.  of  grain  per  day,  depending 
u lion  her  size,  condition  and  breed.  I 
like  to  see  youngsters  of  this  age  carrying 
generous  amounts  of  flesh,  for  they  will 
lose  some  of  it  during  the  fly  season,  and 
they  should  be  supplied  with  sufficient 
digestible  nutrients  to  enable  them  to 
grow  and  develop  normally. 

2.  The  chances  are  that  you  will  not 
turn  this  heifer  out  to  grass  until  the 
first  week  in  May.  In  this  instance  I 
should  feed  her  substantially  the  same 
amount  of  grain,  increasing  the  amount 
of  clover  hay  when  the  silage  is  discon¬ 
tinued. 

3.  During  the  period  that  she  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  an  abundance  of  pasture  I  should 
use  a  mixture  consisting  of  five  parts  of 
corn  aud  two  parts  of  cottonseed  meal, 
and  would  continue  feeding  her  about 
fl  lbs.  of  grain  per  day.  Along  in  Septem¬ 
ber  I  would!  modify  this  ration  so  that 
it  would  consist  of  two  parts  of  ground 
oats,  two  parts  of  bran  and  one  part  of 
oilmeal.  I  would  continue  this  combina¬ 
tion  up  to  the  time  of  calving.  After 


parturition  I  should  allow  her  4  or  5  lbs. 
a  day  of  this  mixture,  provided  she  had 
access  to  abundant  pasture. 


I nbreeding 

I  have  registered  Jerseys  of  high  qual¬ 
ity.  One  of  my  cows  has  dropped  a  bull 
calf  sired  by  a  Hood  bull.  Would  I  do 
any  harm  to  keep  this  bull  for  service 
next  year?  I  have  only  one  half-sister 
and  its  mother  related  to  this  bull ;  the 
rest  of  my  herd  is  not  related.  It  would 
cost  me  $250  or  more  to  replace  him. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  a.  c.  ii. 

Under  the  conditions  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  I  would  certainly  retain  the  Jer¬ 
sey  bull  calf  for  use  as  a  service  bull  in 
your  herd.  While  incestuous  breeding  is 
like  a  two-edged  sword,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  justifiable  in  the 
present  instance.  Inbreeding,  or  in  this 
instance  incestuous  breeding,  has  three 
very  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  very  apt  to  result  in  diminution  in 
s:ze,  it  is  apt  to  weaken  the  constitutional 
vigor  of  progeny,  and  frequently  impairs 
the  breeding  propensities  of  its  victims. 
To  obviate  these  possible  disadvantages, 
it  is  important  that  animals  mated  in  this 
way  should  be  strong  and  vigorous,  espe¬ 
cially  well  nourished  and  free  from  every 
evidence  of  decline  or  disease.  Further¬ 
more,  youngsters  resulting  from  such  mat¬ 
ing  should  be  very  well  nourished  during 
their  initial  growing  period,  and  their 
vigor  should  be  supported  and  maintained 
throughout  their  growing  and  developing 
period. 

On  the  other  hand,  close  breeding  has  a 
number  of  advantages.  It  is  believed  that 
matings  of  this  character  are  constructive, 
since  they  concentrate  blood  lines,  unify 
type  and  fix  with  definiteness  the  desirable 
characteristics  possessed  in  both  parents. 
True  enough,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  undesirable  characteristics  are  inten¬ 
sified,  and  weaknesses  frequently  prevail. 
You  realize,  of  course,  that  inbreeding 
should 'not  be  carried  on  extensively  in 
your  herd,  but  where  only  one  or  two  ani¬ 
mals  are  involved  I  am  satisfied  that  your 
chances  of  improvement  are  more  abund¬ 
ant  than  the  danger  of  decadence.  It.  is 
important  that  bull  calves  be  well  grown 
and  intelligently  fed  during  their  early 
career.  An  abundance  of  new  or  skim- 
milk  is  a  requisite,  and  in  addition  let  the 
youngster  have  easy  access  to  a  generous 
amount  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  lie  will 
begin  to  nibble  away  at  these  choice  feeds 
at  a  very  early  age,  aud  they  contribute 
essential  mineral  elements  absolutely  re¬ 
quisite  for  normal  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Excessive  flesh  is  a  disadvantage. 
It  prompts  inactivity,  laziness  and  inapti¬ 
tude.  and  is  a  characteristic  possession  of 
infertile  animals.  Excessive  service  dur¬ 
ing  immaturity  most  certainly  incapaci¬ 
tates  a  herd  sire  for  long  and  effective 
use  in  a  breeding  herd.  However,  if  the 
youngster  is  well  proportioned  and  well 
grown  out  during  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  his  life,  it  is  often  possible  for  him  to  be 
continued  in  service  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  Unfortunately,  herd  bulls  are 
so  frequently  cha;,^" wnd  disposed  of  that 
the  owner  of  a  dairy  herd  is  not  permitted 
to  do  constructive  work.  This  condition 
is  popular  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
owner  desires  to  prevent  incestuous  mat¬ 
ing  and  cannot  afford  to  keep  several  herd 
bulls.  Someone  has  remarked  that  a  good 
sire  is  half  the  herd,  but  an  inferior  one 
is  the  whole  thing.  I  am  inclined  to 
share  this  belief.  If  it  develops  that  the 
youngster  in  question  has  inherited  the 
desirable  qualities  of  his  sire  and  dam  and 
is  able  to  evidence  and  perpetuate  his 
prepotency,  then  it  would  be  well  to  rec¬ 
ommend  him  to  a  neighbor  after  you  have 
used  him  for  three  or  four  years  in  your 
herd  and  find  that  his  daughters  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  during  their  first  lactation 
period  than  their  dams  yielded  in  their 
third  or  fourth  lactation  periods. 


When  Mark  Twain  was  traveling  in 
.ne  West  he  stopped  at  a  creamery  to  get 
a  glass  of  buttermilk.  “What  do  you  do 
with  all  your  buttermilk?”  Mark  asked. 
“Sell  most  of  it.”  “Down  where  I  come 
from  we  feed  it  to  the  hogs,”  said  Mark. 
“Well,  we  do,  too,  sometimes,”  replied  the 
farmer.  “Won’t  you  have  some  more?” 
— The  Pathfinder. 


The  Choice  of  Dairy¬ 
men  and  Stockmen 
Who  Investigate 

1.  Because  the  Globe  Silo  with 
its  nearly  straight  side  extension 
roof  insures  a  silo  full  and  packed 
to  capacity. 

2.  Because  it  has  a  continuous 
opening  adjustable  door  front, 
with  handy  doors  that  fit  tight 
and  open  easily. 

3.  Because  its  door  fasteners 
form  a  convenient  ladder  making 
use  of  the  silo  and  tightening 
hoops  safe  and  easy. 

4.  Because  the  double  steel 
spline  and  cementing  method  of 
fastening  stave  sections  to  each 
other,  makes  an  airtight  silo, 
with  strong,  smooth 
joints  that  are  supported 
in  every  direction,  at 
every  point. 

Other  real,  desirable 
features  described  in 
illustrated  Catalog. 

Sales  agents  wanted. 

Write  TODAY. 

Globe  Silo  Company 


2-12  Willow  St. 

Sidney,  N.  Y. 


Shear  the  Modern  Way 


Old  methods  of  shearing  leave  too 
much  wool  on  the  sheep.  Shear  with 
a  Stewart  Machine  —  leaves  no  sec¬ 
ond  cuts  and  does  not  scar  the  sheep. 

Machine  shearing  is  quicker  and 
easier— no  tired  arms  or  sore,  swol¬ 
len  wrists. 

Machine  shearing  is  better.  The 
wool  comes  off  in  one  unbroken 
blanket,  with  long,  even  fiber,  and 
brings  best  prices. 

For  flocks  up  to  300  head,  buy  the 
Stewart  No.  9,  ball  bearing.  Hand 
operated— easy  running.  $22  at  your 
dealer’s,  or  we  send  it  on  receipt  of 
$2,  you  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  69  if  you 
have  an  engine  or  are  interested 
in  power  operated  machines. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

peot.  Bl41  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  CHICAGO 


MINERAL’S 
H  E  AVEyeara 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


For  Hogs  and  Poultry 


Made  of  selected  material, 
carefully  prepared. 

Write  for  prices  and  information 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES.  PA. 


PRICE 

$125 

Dc 

livered 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  IS  GREEN  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  V 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS 


LSTEIN  CATTLE 


OSCAR  O.  ZEHRING,  R-2,  Germantown,  Ohio,  writes  : 


“The  purebred  Holsteins  were  never  so  popular  as  at  the 
present  time.  The  demand  for  them  is  still  inereasing,  as  a 
result  of  the  remarkable  and  profitable  dairy  performances.  I 
never  saw  a  better  time  to  breed  good  Holsteins  than  at  present. 
1  have  sold  $23,000  of  offspring  from  one  cow  bought  13  years 
ago.  They  surely  are  a  gold  mine  and  a  mortgage  lifter.” 

Send  For  Free  Booklets 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA  105  American  Bldg..  Bratlleboro,  Vermont 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  heifer  born  in  October  who  is 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  LYONS  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SKG1S.  His  dam  is  a  13-lb. 
two-year  old  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIS  who  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  out  of  a 
former  world's  champion  40-lb.  cow.  There 
is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

(i.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


200 


200 


BLACK  and  WHITES 

AND 

RED  and  WHITES 

We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs,;  some  are  fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best 
we  want  your  business.  And  we  can  please  yon.  We 
buy  and  sell  continually  and  have  200  to  select  from. 
F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Bred  right,  raised  right,  priced  right.  Write  us  to- 
dav  for  details  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 
F  H.  RIVENBURCH,  Prop.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy  a  Good  Bull 

$125  takes  a  fine  yearling  grandson  of  King  Model 
from  A  R.  O.  dam.  Write  for  pedigree  to 

L®  ROY  MUNRO,  .Jordan,  New  York 


giuaiVe  Holstein  Calves  'VI£effr 

FRANK  CAMEL,  Fine  Grove  Farm,  Locke,  N.  V. 


Ready  for  Service  Je^  Holstein  Bull  Tor^'uiVk 

sale.  Pedigree  ready.  rLOYlRDALE  faioi,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 

”77  AYRSHIRES  7T~ 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  ns  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 

Rugged  Producing’  Ayrshires 

'Flie  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  po^nred 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wishmgtou.ille,  N.  V. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  R.  CALVES,  J25.  E.  FOX.  Lawell,  Mu* 


SHEEP 


EnrCola  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  8IIKEP,  RAMS  and 
TUI  Odie  EWES.  Apply  Ol’llllt  FAltll,  Pnrclia.e,  K.  ¥. 


Few 


»i  In*  you  iik  SHROPSHIRE  and  HE  LA  IKE  SHEEP, 
$I2eueh  WORTH  KOl'SK,  (ATSK1LL.  ,N.  Y.,  Koute.2 


Thorough-l>rc<]  Tuni*  Knni*.  Pre-war  prices.  Address 
Mrs.  L.  M.  PA  SC  HaLL  -  West  Grove,  Pa. 


goats 


pOK  SALE— 5  Milk  Stock  Goals,  $15  each. 
*  Toggenburg  buck,  $>20.  First,  $>SO  takes  all 
LLOYD  B.  GOLDS  BOKO,  K2,  Mohnton,  Pa 

flnnkiHe  ' i — /« 'Toggenburg.  Buck,  pure  Toggenburg 
UUGIMUO  dams  5  qts.  Dr.  Gordon,  Cruubury,  N.  j. 


Fine  Togg.  Grade  Buck  Kids  Lb 


MEKIfEU 
l'ennu. 


DOGS 


THOROUGHBRED  AIREDALE  PUPPIESsfa°l? 

MALES,  $26 ;  FEMALES,  $10 

Papers  furnished.  Sired  by  Jiang  Hang,  a  typical 
specimen  with  five  champions  in  his  first  three  gen¬ 
erations.  Ran  his  first  bear  alone  when  ten  one-half 
mos.  old.  We  offer  this  ilog  for  stud  service,  $!I5. 
VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Little  Valley.  N  Y. 

German  Shepherd, Collies,  Old  English  Shep¬ 
hard  Airedale  fine*  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies, 
lie!  U,  Mil  OUdlc  UUgS  Poland  China  and  Duroe  Hoars. 
Holstein  bulls,  Goodyoung  Cockerel*.  Babbits.  Send  lUc. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  It.  YYATSON,  loi  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

ta.  P,|,  Scotch  Collie  und  Scotch  8hephcrd  Pups. 
lUI  Odin  males  7.  females  5.  BrakenCiwdog.  F.A.  Sweet  Smyrna,  NT. 

AIREDALES  on  approval.  COMASSEI  KENNELS,  Danielson,  Conn. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money  Selling  Our 

Write  today  for  caUlog  and  big  commis¬ 
sion  proposition.  NAPPANEE  LUMBER  _ _ 

&  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NAPPANEE,  IND. 

14/1  r\  |  A  C  C  Richest  FeedLowestCosC 

■  VI  V-/  LMO  O  EL  O  Write  for  Specie!  Price 
HEW  YORK  MOUSSES  COMPANY,  30  Church  SI,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  Soe 
guarantee  editorial  page , 


Grandson  of  King  1  Pontiacs, 

from  a  A.  R.  O.  Granddaughter  of  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Konigon  for  $>75,  crated  F.  O.  B.  here 

Bellwood  Pontiac  Konigen,  Born  Oct.  20,  1920 

Sire— King  Pontiac  Pondyke  a  32-ll>.  son  of  King 
Of  tlio  Pontiacs.  Dam— An  A.  R.  O.  heifer  who  is  a 
granddaughter  of  the  $35,1100  bull,  ami  Diona 
Konigon  Pietertje  2nd  a  35.94-lb.  cow. 

Most  y  white,  a  good  individual,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  pedigree  and  photo.  Herd 
Under  Federal  Supervision. 

C.  W.  Bray,  BELLWOOD  FARM,  Bridgepart,  Pa. 


7-8  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves 

$15.00  each  express  paid, 
in  lots  of  5.  30  registered 
yearlings,  15  registered 
calves  6  months  old.  10  reg¬ 
istered  buils.  dams  r  cords 
up  to  31  lbs.  of  butter  in  7 
days.  20  registered  cows  and 
heifers  in  carload  lots. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N.Y. 


HoUtebi-Prleflian  lldfer  and  Rnl!  Calves.  Pure  bred  register' 
edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding- 
Keg.  Duroe  I’lgs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co..  N.T. 

For  Sale  Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

upon|appllcation.  E.  E.  RIDOUT,  Supt.  Ophir  Farm,  Purchase,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


1 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  for  $7,500 

Owls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Vidor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — No  Reactions 
lilsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Jersey  Bulf  Calves 

and  mature  cows.  Also  registered  Ayrshire  bull 
cal  ves.  Sired  right  from  cows  now  on  yearly  test. 
Will  be  priced  right  for  quick  sale.  Write  us. 
Federal  Accredited  herd,  No.  8480. 

OLD  FORGE  FARM  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  Bull  Calf  Born  June  10,  1920 

Sire— Champion  Jim's  Sultan,  122758.  A  son  of 
Sultana's  Golden  Jolly.  A.  R.  of  M.  Sire  and  out  of 
You’ll  Do’s  Weeping  Maid,  378921  A  daughter  of 
Imp.  Oxford  You’ll  Do,  1118(1.  This  is  a  fine  calf,  a 
little  broken  in  color  but  a  good  one.  Price  on  request. 

QU1DNESSETT  FARM,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Financial  King  Jerseys 

Young  Bulls  and  Heifers 
Federal  Accredited  Herd 

HIGHLAND  FARIDS 
West  Chester,  Penna . 

F  exchange"  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL 

19  months  old.  Very  "b'-eedy”  looking.  In  blood 
lines  he  combines  some  „.  ^st  producers  and 
show  ring  winners.  E.  S.  P.  BRETHERTON,  Mendham,  N.J. 

FOSTERFIELD’S  REG.  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE— Heifers  due  soon,  served  by  bull  out  of  Re¬ 
gister  of  Merit  cow.  Heifer  Calves  and  cows.  Write 

VOSTEKKIELD’S,  I*.  O.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


01  n  i.  Keg.  Free.  Choice  Feb.  Pigs. $12  each.  Pairs. 
•  I<W»  5  No  akin.  Sat.  guar.  K.  HILL,  Sen.ea  Emils,  N.K. 

Chester  Whites  or  0.1.  G  •  Prepaid.  Must  please.  Ad¬ 
dress  Geo.  F.  Grill!  e,  R.  8,  Newvllle,  Pa. 


Bconom 
Production 


gfGUERNSEYS^S 


10  per  cent,  on  $3104  for  12  years  was  what  onp  Guernsey 
cow,  purchased  for  a  moderate  price,  netted  one  breeder 
This  was  not  an  unusual  Guernsey,  .iust  a  persistent,  rug' 
ged,  and  productive  Guernsey  cow,  such  as  any  one  can  buy 
Write  for  free  information. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  39  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  three  to  ten  months  old,  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  A.  R.  Dams  from  a  clean,  tuberculin 
tested  herd.  Prices  from  $150-$2S0.  Write 
for  extended  pedigrees. 

1*.  F\  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  Ilolll.ton,  Mn»m. 


i 


S0UTHD0WH  LAMBS  ".IK sale 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DJURY  F»RMS_  22  s  32d  s,.t  pniia..  p,. 


(( 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 


yy 


Offer?  at  reasonable  prices  Hull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by ‘  Klorham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "HE  PLUS  ULTRA. "  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS.  Saugertles.  New  York 

Greysfone  Farm  Offers  2  Fine  Bred  Bull  Calves 

sired  by  grandson  of  No  1  lus  Ultra  and  Bob  Rilma. 
Write  hi  once  for  price  and  particulars. 

David  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

BULI.  CALVES  and  HULLS  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees.  Smitlivllle  Pints  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RAIDERS  VALENTINE 

.  Large,  Handsome,  Registered  GUERNSEY 
■»  HEIFER  CALVES,  Oct.  25th,  1920 

\  Full  pedipree  on  application  . 

C  C.  A.  CHAPMAN,  Ferris  burgh,  Vermont 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  w  hat  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  S2  00  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset.  Mass. 


SAUGERTIES  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

FofSale  ggGjsS?  Sft&SSZ  mS 

Rose  Strain.  Send  for  Sales  List.  Federal 
Accredited  Herd  No.  1511. 

SAUGERTIES  FARMS 

SAUGERTIES  -  NEW  YORK 


FR1TZLYN  FARM  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Grandsons  of  NE  PLUS  ULT.^A 

3  to  !l  mos..  out  of  A.  R.  cows.  Also  one  16  mos.,  MAX 
IttlSF  and  M4SIIF.lt  SEQUEL  breeding.  Federal  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  5079.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and 
full  particulars.  WM.  F.  FRETZ,  Pipersvllle  Penn. 


For  Sale-  4  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

2  to  8  mos.  old  by  Langwaier  sire,  out  of  Damson 
test.  2  yearling  Heifers.  2  Cows.  Herd  under  State 
and  Federal  Test.  A.  J.  FELL,  Lunsdale,  Penn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  ;  • 


. 

j  SWINE 

BERKSHIRES 

•*. 

J 

n  i  a  t  \i  p  r~  a  i  i  it  fa  ■  | 

1 

Sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  Grand  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East— and  other  winning  sires. 
Bred  gilts — Service  boars.  Orders  booked  for  Spring 
pig*  at  $20  each  at  8  wks.  with  registration  certifi¬ 
cates.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  New  York 


Reg 


.  Chester  White  Swine  wt\>l  HVtT 

Eight  Blue  Ribbons.  Two  Red  Ribbons  at  the  autumn 
Fairs  tills  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  OANfN 
HOWFR,  Manager  Cedars  Farm  Penllyn,  Pa.  H.  E.  DRAYTON,  Proprieto 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Vigorous.  Well  Grown.  Bred  right.  Triple  inoculated. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list.  JOHN  H. 
&  KENNETH  HANKINSON,  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

Dump. TprQPvT^ifrt  For  Sale.  Some  very  nice, 
UIUI»  J  cl  Soy  ±  l{J5  g  weoksold,  ready  to  bu  Reg., 
from  our  show  herd  we  will  show  this  year. 

Fern  lirook  Farm,  Mcnands  Rd.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

T>  onr  Olirnp  Rntirq  ?"e  extraordinary  yearling 
FvEg.  J_7lirOL  JDOalS  boar,  Pathfinder  and  Col. 
breeding,  price  #80.  Two  Fall  boars,  same  breeding,  $15 
each.  Shipped  on  approval.  Write  for  pictures  and  descrip¬ 
tion.  SYCAMORE  STOCK  FARM.  Mosos  Brat.,  Praps., Eagle  Bridge,  N.Y 


QUALITY  HAMPSH1RES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  nny  sex,  by  Grand 
ChumpionSirBly  thedale.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In-Hand.  Pa.  •  Box  R 


Poland-China  Yearling  SOWS 

Due  to  farrow  in  April.  By  my  Grand  Champion 
Herd  Boar  “  KNOX’S  BIG  BOB.” 

Dr.  KNOX  -  Danbury,  Conn. 

FANCY  O.  L  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

Big  Type  Poland  Chinn.  Sired  by  Chief  Lad  a  grand- 
sire  of  Mountain  Giant,  the  $5,000  hog.  Papers  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  S.  Funston,  Amberson,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE-THREE  BOAR  PIGS 

live  months  old.  Sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  Champion 
Chester  White  Boar  of  the  East.  Buy  now  and  have  a 
good  typey  boar  for  use  next  Fall.  Price  $30.00  each 
including  registration  in  your  name.  Also  Spring  pigs 
ready  lor  delivery  in  May.  Van  Wyck  Ferrii,  Greenwood  Lako.lt.  Y. 

For  Sale  DUROC  BOAR  PIGS 

Orion  breeding  ready  for  shipment.  10  weeks  old,  #10 
each  with  Ped.  Have  a  Boar  of  Sept,  farrow.  Also  a  few 
Gilts.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Wuynenboro  ,  1*n. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

LARGE  TYPE 
BEST  BREEDING 

We  have  for  sale  this  spring’s  and  last 
fall’s  pigs;  also  bred  and  unbred  gilts 
and  tried  sows:  a  few  first-class  herd 
boars,  and  herd  boar  prospects  at  lowest 
prices.  Kindly  write,  tell  us  your  re¬ 
quirements,  and  let  us  give  you  full 
particulars. 

PIPING  BROOK  FARM 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD:  '• 


■ 

■ 

J  Gilts  born  in  March  and  April,  1920,  safe  with  pig  for  ! 
■  April  and  May  Litters,  by  service  of  our  best  boars.  “ 
I  these  gills  weigh  in  hard  flesh  I  rom  400  to  430  pounds  1 
|  and  are  from  big  litters  and  from  parent  stock  of  I 
I  excellent  blood  lines,  carrying  as  much  size  as  any  I 
I  hogs  of  the  breed.  B 

I  H-  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y-  I 


Early  to  Market — ■Full  Weight 

51  per  cent  of  all  hogs  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  United  States  in 
1918  were  Duroe- Jerseys, 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have 
proved  themselves  in  cham¬ 
pionship  shows  as  well  as  on 
the  market. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  raise  large  families  and  put  oh  weight  quickly.  They  are  hardy,  easy  feeding 
animals  that  mature  at  an  early  age,  and  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 

Write  for  our  Free  booklet  “ Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  Are  Prolific  and  Profitable." 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  140  Peoria,  Ill. 

The  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world — 12,000  members 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  '  ^d- 

ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


PIGS!  PIGS! 

FEEDERS— BREEDERS 

From  a  purebred  herd  of  Berkshires,  sired  by  a  pre¬ 
potent  Grand  Champion  Boar.  Write  uh  for  prices  and 
reserve  your  pigs  for  May  delivery.  All  pigs  single 
treated  for  Cholera  before  shipment. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dolton,  Mass. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  40  Epochal-Matchless-Emblem  and  Real 
Type  Sows,  safe  in  pig,  for  March  and  April  farrow¬ 
ing.  Also  service  boars  and  Registered  shoats  of 
both  sex.  RICHAR0  H.  STONE.  Trumansliurg,  New  York 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Itcgisn-red.  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke's  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Mnrbledale,  Conn. 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Qualify 

Best  of  breeding.  Service  boars.  Fall  and  spring 
pigs,  RICHARD  E,  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

THRIFTY  BERKSHIRE  “H’.’L'r 

up,  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 

CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  RERKSHIRES.  Good  blood.  Choice 
individuals.  Stock  forsale.  PATM00R  FARMS.  Hanfiold.  n.y. 
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For  bigger  crops,  break  up 
the  soil  crust  with  a  Planet  Jr. 


A  baked  and  crusted  soil 
does  as  much  damage  to 
your  crops  as  cold  or  dry 
weather.  Cultivate  with  a 
Planet  Jr.  to  break  up  the 
soil  and  keep  it  from  bak¬ 
ing,  to  give  the  roots  air 
and  warmth,  to  form  the 
dust  mulch  that  holds  in 
moisture  and  soaks  up  the 
rain. 

A  Planet  Jr.  will  leave 
your  soil  in  the  right  con¬ 
dition  to  encourage  crop 
growth.  It  not  only  works 
thoroughly,  but  by  its  scien¬ 
tific  construction,  strength 
and  lightness,  saves  time  and 
the  same  operation  better  than 

No.  9  Planet  Jr.  Horse  Hoe  is  used  all 
over  the  world.  Hoes  right  up  to  the  plants  with¬ 
out  danger  of  in¬ 
jury.  Opens  and 
closes  furrows, 
throws  earth  to 
or  from  the  crop. 
Cultivates  any 
desired  depth 
and  is  adjustable 
for  width. 

No.  9 


No.  72 


No.  72  Planet  Jr.  T wo  Row 
Pivot  Wheel  Riding  Cultiva¬ 
tor  works  two  rows  at  once.sav- 
ing  half  the  time  of  cultivating. 
For  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  large 
crops,  it  is  the  most  thorough  and 
economical  cultivator  made. 

labor  as  well,  doing 
any  other  implement. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Box  1107V 
Philadelphia 

Write  for  the  72  page  free 
illustrated  catalog  showing 
wheel  hoes,  seeders  and  culti¬ 
vators  of  every  description, 
and  explaining  their  use  on 
the  farm  or  in  the 
garden. 


Planet  Jr. 


Carbola 

Pain  ts 
and 

Disinfects 

Dries 
White 


When  the  Price  You  Get 

is  low,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  have  your  rate  of  production  high. 
Clean,  light,  sanitary  living-quarters,  free  from  lice,  mites  and  disease  germs, 
are  just  as  necessary  as  proper  feeding  if  you  expect  your  poultry  and  live¬ 
stock  to  thrive  and  produce  their  best.  Thousands  of  farmers  get  these  very 
profitable,  sanitary  conditions  and  also  save  much  of  the  time,  labor,  and 
expense  it  means  to  first  whitewash  and  then  disinfect,  by  using 


Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 


Carbola  comes  in  powder  form.  Put  some  in  a  pail,  stir  in  water  and  at  once  you  have  a 
smooth-flowing  paint  and  a  strong  disinfectant  ready  to  apply  in  one  operation — no  waiting, 
straining  or  bother.  It  does  not  spoil  if  left  standing — once  mixed  always  ready  for  use.  Ap¬ 
ply  it  with  either  a  brush  or  spray-pump  to  wood,  brick,  stone,  cement,  or  over  whitewash.  It 
will  not  clog  the  sprayer,  nor  blister,  flake  or  peel  off.  Gives  the  surface  a  smooth,  white 
finish,  and  goes  into  every  crack  and  crevice,  destroying  disease  germs,  mites,  etc. — and  stays 
there  to  prevent  the  growth  of  others.  One  gallon  (1  lb.  of  the  powder)  covers  200  square 
feet.  It  is  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic — harmless  to  the  smallest  chick  or  stock  that  licks 
a  painted  surface. 

As  a  Louse  Powder 

for  use  on  poultry,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  etc.,  the  dry  powder  is  most  effective.  It  costs  less 
than  half  the  price  charged  for  other  brands,  so  you  can  use  it  liberally  and  make  sure  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  Separate  the  hair  or  feathers  and  apply  the  powder  directly  on  the  flesh. 
Sprinkle  it  on  the  floor,  in  the  nests  and  in  the  corners  and  cracks.  Give  Carbola  a  trial — 
you  never  will  regret  it.  Order  today  and  have  it  on  hand  when  wanted. 

Your  hardware,  seed,  paint  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order 
direct — prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and  postage.  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered  50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered 
Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet  30c  postpaid 
Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountains  States. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R  299  Ely  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Moving  Silage 

Can  corn  silage  bo  transferred  from  one 
silo  to  another  without  injury?  If  so. 
which  would  you  advise,  moving  it  in 
warm  or  cold  weather?  Would  it  keep 
till  next  Winter?  What  is  the  value  of 
silage  with  the  ears  left  on  compared 
with  good  stock  hay?  F- b. 

Vermont. 

After  an  experience  of  over  35  years 
with  silage.  Summer  and  Winter.  I  have 
little  faith  in  the  proposal  of  trying  to 
transfer  it  from  one  silo  to  another  with 
any  hopes  of  its  keeping  more  than  a  few 
days.  The  moment  that  fresh  air  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  he  mixed  with  the  mass  it  quick¬ 
ly  commences  a  fresh  ferment  from  which 
the  air  cannot  be  expelled,  and  so  quickly 
spoils.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  refill 
a  silo  with  once  settled  and  “cured”  silage, 
it  cannot  be  made  to  settle  again  into  a 
solid,  airproof,  compact  mass,  again  re¬ 
taining  sufficient  air  to  work  its  own  de¬ 
struction.  My  neighbor  last  March  (1020) 
purchased  a  pit  of  silage  some  three  miles 
away,  and  trucked  it  home,  but  could  use 
it  no  faster  than  fed,  two  days  being  about 
the  limit  of  its  keeping,  and  this  is  the 
only  way  I  would  consider  it  possible  to 
get  the  feeding  value  of  transferred  silage. 
Whatever  a  ton  of  prime  hay  sells  for 
should  be  the  basis  of  value  for  2 %  tons 
of  well-settled  silage.  J.  G. 


Improving  Steep  Worn  Pasture 

Having  a  farm  in  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
with  a  steep  hillside  pasture.  I  wish  to 
know  what  to  do  to  it  to  make  it  produce 
more  pasture.  What  is  the  best  pasture 
mixture  to  use  here?  It  has  never  been 
plowed,  and  has  been  in  pasture  for  SO 
vears ;  everything  taken  off.  nothing  put 
back.  ‘  c. m.  g. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  above  inquiry  is  of  importance,  as 
it  describes  literally  thousands  of  pastures 
of  the  State.  Many  causes  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  an  unprofitable  condition.  Some 
of  those  might  he  too  early  Spring  pas¬ 
turing.  too  late  Fall  pasturing,  so^  that 
the  closely  nipped  roots  go  into  Winter 
conditions  unprotected,  and  are  thus  froz¬ 
en  out.  A  third  cause  might  be  too  many 
animals  in  the  pasture  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  The  practice  of  dividing  the 
pasture  into  two  or  three  sections,  feeding 
on  only  one  at  a  time,  has  much  to  do 
with  improving  conditions,  as  constant 
cropping  discourages  renewal  of  growth. 

M.  I).  Butler  of  Cortland  Countv 
Farm  Bureau  is  undertaking  considerable 
pasture  improvement  work.  lie  says  if 
there  is  a  scant  start  of  grass  he  recom¬ 
mends  reseeding  in  Spring  while  the  frost 
is  still  in  the  ground.  The  mixture  of 
seed  advised  by  him  and  by  the  State  col¬ 
lege  is  Timothy.  4  lbs.,  and  2  lbs.  each  of 
Alsike.  Kentucky  Blue  grass.  Canada 
Blue  grass,  White  clover.  Orchard  grass 
and  Bed-top.  Keep  stock  off  until  this 
gets  a  start.  A  top-dressing  of  manure 
will  tend  to  prevent  early  feeding  on  young 
plants.  Mr.  Butler  advises  liming  with 
liberal  applications,  especially  if  the  pas¬ 
ture  has  a  northern  exposure,  or  has  hum¬ 
mocks  covered  with  growths  of  moss.  This 
can  be  applied  if  it  is  possible  to  stir  up 
the  soil,  by  harrowing,  if  plowing  seems 
impractical.  In  addition  to  liming,  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  stable  manure  or  a  mixture  of 
acid  prosphate  and  nitrate  of.  soda  is  very 
helpful,  especially  if  there  is  already  a 
stand  of  grass  of  weak  growth.  New. 
luxurious  growth  is  the  reward  of  efforts 
of  this  sort.  Good  drainage  is  always  es¬ 
sential  to  best  results.  m.  g.  f. 


Interesting  to  Goat  Breeders 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find  so  many 
of  our  readers  interested  in  the  milk  goat. 
At  one  time  most  people  regarded  this 
little  animal  as  more  or  less  of  a  joke. 
She  has  proved  herself  a  serious  propo¬ 
sition.  At  the  big  New  York  poultry 
show  there  xvas  an  exhibit  of  Toggenberg 
goats.  One  goat  had  a  record  of  over 
2,100  lbs.  of  milk  in  10  months.  There 
will  be  a  congress  for  the  improvement 
of  the  goat  at  Roermond,  Holland,  on 
August  16  and  17  of  this  year. 

The  congress  includes  three  sections: 
Section  1,  for  economical  and  social  ques¬ 
tions;  section  2,  for  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical  breeding;  section  3.  for  hygiene. 
These  three  sections  will  embrace : 

Section  1 — da)  The  significance  of  the 
goat  from  an  economical  point  of.  view ; 
(b)  The  significance  of  goat’s  milk,  its 
value  as  food,  goat’s  milk  from  a  medical 
point  of  view;  (c)  Goat-breeding  associa¬ 
tions  and  government  measures,  as  they 
exist,  and  how  they  can  be  improved ; 
(d)  Goat  insurance. 

Section  2 — (a)  The  different  ways  of 
breeding  in  the  Netherlands,  their  origin 
and  their  names;  (b)  The  different  reg¬ 
isters:  (c)  The  influence  of  climate  and 
soil;  (d)  How  to  examine  breeding  ani¬ 
mals:  (e)  The  possibility  of  having  goats 
covered  in  Spring  to  get  more  milk  in 
Winter. 

Section  3 — (a)  Feeding  of  goats;  (b) 
Disease®  of  goats;  (d)  Goats’  milk  and 
its  treatment. 

Persons  and  associations  can  become 
members  of  the  congress  on  announce¬ 
ment  by  letter  to  Mr.  L.  Simons,  Land- 
houwhuis,  Roermond  ( Netherland  ) .  They 
have  to  pay  a  fee  of  at  least  five  guilders. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(standardized) 

WILL 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 

BY  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 


Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 


Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a  2  1/2  per  cent 
dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  kill  virulent 
hog-cholera  virus  in  5  minutes  by  contact. 


FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Grow  Hogs  and  Poultry 
on  KenriVolid RnttermiDc 


T DA  DE  MARK 

Quick,  Economical  Growth  Means 
Less  Feed,  Less  Time,  More  Money 


Experienced  feeders  know  the  value  of  pure,  rich 
uttermilk.  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  is  fresh  creamery 
uttermilk  with  water  taken  out.  Averages  500  lbs. 
o  a  barrel  and  makes  1000  gallons  of  rich  butter- 
lilk  feed.  All  you  do  is  add  water.  Ideal  to  mix 
nd  use  in  combination  with  grain,  mash  and  other 
sed.  Also  acts  as  a  wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner, 
(eeps  stock  healthy  and  full  of  pep.  Nothing  better 
or  weanling  pigs  and  baby  chicks.  Write  TODAY  for 

rtlu.f  infnvnmtinn 


U  AM,  1  O/'il  ill 


Consolidated  Products  Co.  I.  H-  Nestcr  &  Co. 

Dept.  2240  Dept.  2240,  No.  3  Chestnut  St. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
cent  bottles  of  Dan- 
deiioui  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  ali 
food  laws,  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

AShoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBINe 

MARK  RIO.'J.S  PAT.  OIF 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2 . 5  0  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic 
liniment  for  Boill.  Bruiiet,  Sorei.  Swellinei,  Varicose  Vein*. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug* 
gists  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


Mil  TO  HIES!  Krays 

temper  and  IndigestionCom- 

gound.  Relieves  Heaves 
y  correcting  the  cause 
— Indigestion.  Preventa 
Colic,  Staggers.  Best 
Conditioner  and  Worm 
Exp'eller.  29  years  sale.  Three 
large  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
85c  and  $1.30  per  can  (includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Tolado,  Ohio 


M  ft  ■ _ Even  established  casea 

Knno  Nltavin  yield  toFleming’aSpav- 

UUIIC  WUCIvlll  in  and  Ringbone  Paste, 

or  money  back.  $2.08  a 
bottle  postpaid.  Send  for  FREE  Vest-Pocket  Veterinary 
Adviser,  i  >e#cribca  Spavins  aud  200  otberborae  and  cattle  ailment#. 


FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300 Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 
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Bits  of  Farm  Law 


Status  of  Mortgage 

Being  left  alone  and  planning  to  retire 
from  active  work,  I  consented  to  the  com¬ 
ing  of  a  stranger  to  care  for  my  farm, 
and  before  any  legal  arrangement  could  be 
executed  he  moved  with  his  family,  before 
I  could  have  a  sale  or  remove  my  things. 
The  expectation  was  I  was  to  five  with 
the  family.  When  they  wanted  the  deed 
(under  contract)  handed  over.  I  could  not 
do  that.  Then  he  proposed  buying  the 
farm  for  a  little  over  $5,000,  but  could 
not  make  a  payment  at  all.  and  I  yielded 
to  his  terms  to  pay  interest  the  first  year 
and  a  payment  with  the  interest  the ‘sec¬ 
ond  year.  I  have  mortgage  for  full 
amount  on  farm.  I  could  have  sold  farm 
to  other  parties,  but  this  man  had  moved 
and  considered  his  interest  first.  I  would 
like  cash  for  the  place,  and  should  have 
demanded,  it.  Could  I  sell  the  mortgage 
without  his  consent?  I  have  not  removed 
all  my  things  from  place.  Notice  he  is  a 
little  anno.,  ed  when  I  take  some  things. 
Should  he  forbid  me,  what  could  I  do? 

New  York.  E.  c. 

The  mortgage  is  your  property  and  you 
may  dispose  of  it  as  you  see  fit  without 
the  consent  of  the  mortgagor.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  agreement  to  sell  your  per¬ 
sonal  property  to  him  you  can  remove  the 
same  at  will.  .  If  the  mortgagor  should 
fail  to  make  his  payments  when  they  be¬ 
come  due.  or  any  part  thereof,  you’  can 
foreclose  the  mortgage. 


Widow’s  Property  Rights 

Is  a  widow  entitled  to  one-third  of 
property?  Husband  dies,  leaves  no  will, 
owns  a  small  farm.  Her  name  is  not  on 
deed.  Husband  had  five  grown-up  chil¬ 
dren  by  first  wife.  They  have  brought 
action  against  her.  Farm  must  be  sold  at. 
public  auction;  surrogate  told  her  she 
could  not  get  one-third;  it  all  depends  on 
what  the  farm  brought.  They  say  the 
older  you  are  the  less  you  get.  By  what 
they  tell  her  a  widow  has  no  show  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  f.  h.  S. 

New  York. 

The  widow’s  dower  interest  in  real 
property  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  a 
right  of  the  use  of  one-third  of  the  real 
property  during  her  natural  lifetime.  The 
action  you  mention  is  undoubtedly  a  par¬ 
tition  action,  and  the  widow’s  dower  right 
will  be  determined  by  a  table  used  for 
that  purpose.  This  table  has  long  been 
in  use.  and  figures  the  portion  to  which 
the  widow  is  entitled  according  to  her 
age. 


Second  Wife’s  Interest  !n  Property 


-  tit  - 


Where  Speed  and 

Endurance  Count 


Clmtrac  Cuts  Afore  Acres  per  Hour,  More  Hours  per  Day 


A' 


L  A  harvest  time  Cletrac  saves  wear  and  tear  on 
the  binder  and  cuts  horse  labor  time  and 
costs  in  half.  For  it  keeps  the  binder  moving 
at  the  steady  gait  that’s  just  right  for  good  clean 
cutting  and  binding. 


EASY  ON  A  TRACK 
THE  CLETRAC  WAY 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Hor seponver ;  12  at  drawbar, 

20  at  belt  pulley. 

Length;  96  inches. 

Width:  50  inches. 

Height;  52  inches. 

JV right;  3420  pounds. 

Turning  Circle;  12  feet. 

Traction  Surface;  About  800  $q. 
inches. 

Center  to  Center  of  Trackt;  j8 
inches. 

'Belt  Pulley;  Diameter  8  inches, 
face  6  inches. 


Cletrac  is  right  at  home  on  the  hillsides.  Two  tank- 
type  tracks  carry  it  over  steep  grades  without  tipping 
or  slipping.  Its  short  turn  ability  enables  Cletrac  to 
get  close  to  the  fences — there’s  no  field  too  small  for 
it  to  work  in. 

Harvesting  is  only  one  of  Cletrac’s  many  jobs. 
Ask  your  dealer  why  Cletrac  gets  work  done  on  time 
and  reduces  production  costs.  Send  for  a  copy  of 
“Selecting  Tour  Tractor" — it  tells  the  whole  story. 


A  man  and  wife  buy  a  farm.  They 
pay  down  $200  and  obtain  a  deed  which 
hoars  her  name  only.  They  have  two 
minor  children.  The  wife  dies  and  hus¬ 
band  remarries.  Together  he  and  his 
second  wife  are  paying  the  mortgage  on 
the  farm,  and  have  it  nearly  paid  for. 
If  husband  died,  what  right  would  hio 
wife  have  to  property?  Ills  children  are 
now  past  21,  and  not  at  home.  How 
could  it  he  fixed  so  that  husband  and  wife 
could  obtain  a  joint  deed  to  same  prop¬ 
erty?  Could  the  deed  be  made  over  with¬ 
out  children  signing  off?  Q.  w. 

At  the  death  of  the  first  wife,  title  be¬ 
ing  entirely  in  her  name,  the  husband 
has  no  interest  exce.  t  his  right  of  curtesv. 
In  order  to  get  the  title  in  the  name  of 
the  husband  and  the  second  wife  it,  would 
be  necessary  for  the  two  children,  they 
now’  being  of  age,  to  deed  to  their  father 
and  his  present  wife. 


Settlement  of  Estate 

My  cousin,  now  dead,  'had  no  children  ; 
her  husband  was  dead,  also  only  sister. 
I  am  nearest  relative  in  New  York  State. 
Attorney  for  administratrix  sent  me  a 
citation  paper,  to  be  signed  and  sent  back 
by  return  mail,  or  I  would  have  papers 
served  upon  me.  My  cousin  left,  no  will. 
I  wrote  the  lawyer,  who  does  not  answer. 
Administratrix  is  no  relation,  and  gives 
no  explanation..  Do  you  think  I  ought  to 
make  a  complaint  to  the  surrogate  about 
conditions?  E.  D.  w. 

New  York. 

The  administratrix  of  the  estate,  at  the 
time  of  her  appointment  as  such,  was 
obliged  to  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  her  duties.  It  is  her  duty 
to  collect  all  the  assets,  pay  the  debts 
and  distribute  the  proceeds  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
On  her  final  accounting,  if  you  are  one 
of  the  interested  persons  in  the  estate, 
you  will  be  duly  notified  and  may  be 
present  by  person  or  by  an  attorney,  or 
both.  You  could  obtain  a  certified  copy 
of  all  the  proceedings  in  surrogate’s  court 
up  to  the  present  time  by  making  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the 
surrogate  and  by  paying  him  his  fees 
therefor. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  615. 

WANTED — To  rent ,  equipped  poultry  farm,  with 
stock:  ont:  with  some  acreage  and  small  dairy 
preferred:  by  experienced  poultry-man  and 

farmer.  THOMAS  SMITH,  Pine  Brook,  N.  J. 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

“ Largest  Producers  of  Tank-Type  Tractors  in  the  World" 

19009  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TWELVE  ACRES — Otsego  County,  N.  Y. ;  large 
house,  barn,  well,  brook,  productive  laud;  1,500 
feet  elevation;  mail,  telephone;  price  $1,200; 
more  land  adjoining,  $30  acre.  BOX  67, 

Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Miscellaneous 

BOARD  WANTED  on  a  farm  by  mother  and 
child  four  years  old  (Jewish)  for  one  or  two 
months;  within  100  miles  of  New  York  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  8746,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ELEC'I  KIC  light  fixtures;  seven  rooms;  complete 
$16.95.  RIPLEY,  Milford,  Mass. 

EXTRACTED  HONEY,  finest  quality,  at  our 
station,  60-lb.  can  clover,  $10.80;  buckwheat, 
$9;  10  lbs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone, 

•  lover,  $2.50;  buckwheat,  $2.35;  5  lbs.  either 
$1.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HOMES  WANTED — We  will  co-operate  with  any 
responsible  family  in  placing  with  them  a 
suitable  Catholic  child,  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willingness  will 
produce  the  right  results.  Address  PLACING 
OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

SURE  POP  white  rice  corn  (old),  25  lbs.,  parcel 
..£08t„4th  zone’  *2-(i5;  300  lbs.  here,  $22;  on  cob, 
$17.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

CHOCOLATES  by  mail.  $1  a  pound.  COUNTRY 

KITCHEN.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Portable  sawmill  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  WM,  SNELL,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

MAPLE  SUGAR  from  the  hills  of  old  Vermont. 

r,,.?.CTTP.ev,  P?,unlU  *-vniP'  *2-50  per  gallon.  BRUCE 
BUCHANAN,  West  Glover,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE-Windmill.  pump  and  tank;  cheap. 
WAGNER,  North  Paterson,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Grinding  mill,  shafting  and  pulleys; 

7  horsepower  motor;  also  lime  spreader;  all 
excellent  condition.  A.  M.  HONE,  Lyons 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

*  0 R  SALE — Cream  eans.  good  as  new,  holding 
-0  and  30  quarts;  also  jackets.  A.  M.  HONE 
Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  ARM  WATER  SYSTEM — Electric  system,  or 

both,  wanted.  HOTCHKISS,  146  Halsey  St.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

b()ll  SALE  One  Pilot  35-light  acetylene  light 
Ing  plant,  with  fixtures  and  globes:  also  on 

FORD.Xa,  N?VY.J°inter-  J0SEPH  »•  wn 


PITRE  MAPLE  STRIP.  $2.25  per  gal.;  our 
maple  sugar  in  5  or  10-lb.  pails,  25c  per  lb.; 
1-lb.  cakes,  28c;  1  qt.  syrup  and  1  lb.  sugar, 
$1,  prepaid.  ALBERT  FISHER,  Rupert,  Vt. 


ASSORTED  CHOCOLATES  —  Homemade;  pure; 

85c  per  pound.  CHARLOTTE  A.  SNELL, 
Medina,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap.  Fairbanks  5-ton  Beales,  good 
condition;  also  No.  5  Clark  California  orchard 
plow,  good  condition';  $20.00.  LORD  BROS., 
Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate,  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  03,  Rbine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 

PRAIRIE  State  Sand  Tray  Incubators;  late  mod¬ 
els;  excellent  condition;  reasonable  price, 
REAVANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I., 


WANTED — To  buy  milk  route  over  five  cans; 

New  York  or  New  Jersey  preferred.  C.  S. 
GREEN,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED— Windmill,  good  order,  for  cash.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  8740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.20  gal.;  10  gals.,  $2  gal.;  pure  maple 
sugar,  10-lb.  cans,  $2.00;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Es¬ 
sex  Junction,  Vt. 


BEEKEEPERS — 100  Dana  bodies  and  supers  for 
sale;  75  cents  apiece.  W.\l.  P.  S.  CLAPP, 
401  S.  Aurora  St,,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — No.  3  Buckeye  traction  ditcher, 
nearly  new:  digs  trench  up  to  <1  feet  deep  and 
lt>  Inches  wide;  caterpillar  tread;  four-cylinder 
motor;  would  consider  renting  for  season. 
MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Incubators;  1,200  Newtown,  coal, 
1018,  used  one  season,  $200  f.  o.  b. ;  00-egg 
Buckeye,  good  as  new,  $12;  70-egg  Cyphers,  set 
once,  $18;  120-egg  Cyphers,  two  i(i()-egg  models, 
$18  each;  220-egg  model.  $22;  300  Prairie  State 
old  model,  $15;  Colony  brooders.  5  Ilill  500-chick. 
$22  each;  two  No.  7  Newtowns.  $18  each;  New¬ 
town  oil  burners,  both  new  and  used;  all  equip¬ 
ment  guaranteed;  prompt  shipment.  JUST  A 

POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BUTTER  —  Old-time,  home-made,  of 
sound,  ripe,  clean  apples,  eider  and  sugar; 
put  up  and  shipped  in  orated  stoneware  gallon 
crocks,  scaled;  particulars  and  generous  sample 
by  mail.  10c.  J.  BEAM  WINGERD,  Chambcrs- 
burg,  Pa. 


SELL  FOR  CASH — Four  job  fonts  printers'  type, 
$5.75.  GEORGE  E.  WELLS,  Pinebluff,  N.  (\ 


1,1  SI  NESS  MAN  wishes  stay  on  farm  Spring, 
Summer,  and  put  in  8-9  hours’  work  every 
weekday  against  free  hoard,  laundry  and  sepa¬ 
rate  room.  AD\  ERTISER  8700,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TOR  SALE — Must  sell  at  once  new  No.  15  Do 
Laval  separator;  never  been  unpacked  from 
factory.  F.  0.  RHOADES,  Ceres,  N.  Y. 


ONE  CAR  first  cutting  Alfalfa  hay,  delivered  on 
cars  $15  ton;  cash  with  order.  B.  G.  VAN 
ALSTINE,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


ONE  DIXIE  portable  gasoline  drag  saw  machine, 
complete  with  Bosch  magneto  and  extra  saw 
blade.  W.  S.  GILKEY,  715  Superior  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  O. 


FOR  SALE — One  E.  C.  Brown  Co.  5-row  2- 
horse  sprayer;  never  used;  one  12-horse  Inter¬ 
national  gasoline  engine,  mounted  on  trucks,  in 
best  condition.  T.  W.  HOWELL,  Port  Byron, 
N  •  i» 


WANTED — Hinman  milker.  ALBERT  FENTON 
Rurke,  N.  Y. 


SILu  FOR  SALE — New  International,  12x30; 

capacity  for  15  cows;  has  never  been  erected 
and  is  ready  to  ship;  4-piece  staves,  clear  Oregon 
tir;  first-grade  automatic  take-up  loops;  strong 
steel  door  front;  continuous  opening;  convenient 
permanent  ladder;  immediate  shipment;  will 
sacrifice  for  $275  f.  o.  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 
Write  NEW  BlfUNSWICIv  NURSERIES,  New 
Brunswick,  X.  J. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  IHELP  ? 

W  o  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
tor  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


PROVED  FARMS  of  all  Sizes  and  Prices 

in  Maryland  and  Virginia;  also  Washington,  I).  C„ 
suburban  property.  Write  SHANNON  &  LUCH8, 
713  14th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  I>.  O. 


EQUIPPED  FARMS,  specialty,  northeastern  Penn.,  near  town., 
*•  between  Scranton  and  Binghamton.  Stock— tools— move 
nght  in.  Write  CRUSER,  Montrose,  Pa.  Some  rare  bargain?!. 


our  FREE  portfolio 
•  olllTlil  containing  752  plcturea. 

C  T #1  K  F.  E.  NltK'IIll,  Inc. 

I  J  v  H  141-JJ  Broadway,  New  York 
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The  Henyard 

Poultry  Feeding  as  a  Science 


I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Cosgrove’s 
article  on  page  302.  Twenty  years  ago 
this  Spring  I  tried  an  experiment  with 
hatching  large  and  medium  size  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs.  As  in  Prof.  Rice’s  experi¬ 
ment,  1  found  the  large  eggs  hatched 
larger  chicks,  hut  the  per  cent  of  the 
large  eggs  that  hatched  was  too  small  for 
me.  From  10  or  12  sittings  the  average 
was  less  than  four  chicks  per  13  eggs, 
while  the  average  from  the  medium-sized 
eggs  was  better  than  11  chicks  per  13 
eggs.  The  hatching  was  done  with  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  hens. 

A  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  Cosgrove  gave 
the  number  of  yolks  and  whites  contained 
in  the  different  feeds.  I  wish  he  would 
repeat  that,  statement  and  go  a  step 
farther  and  include  the  per  cent  of  lime 
or  number  of  egg  shells  contained  in  the 
same  feeds. 

In  talking  with  a  neighbor  recently 
who.  like  myself,  is  making  a  specialty  of 
eggs  for  market.  I  made  the  statement 
that  if  hens  had  plenty  of  other  grit  it 
was  not  necessary  to  buy  oyster  shells 
for  them.  lie  thought  they  needed  the 
shells  for  the  lime  they  contain.  I  said 
I  believed  that  the  different  grains  and 
feeds  we  were  using  contained  all  the  lime 
the  hens  required  for  shell-making,  and 
told  him  that  ’way  back  in  the  seventies, 
when  I  was  a  boy  on  an  Illinois  farm,  I 
sent  off  and  bought  10  Brown  Leghorn 
pullets  and  a  cockerel  that  arrived  a  few 
days  before  Christinas,  and  laid  their  first 
egg  New  Year’s  Bay.  and  during  the  year 
laid  1.087  eggs.  At  that  time  I  had  never 
heard  of  oyster  shells,  dry  mash,  meat  or 
beef  scraps  or  green  cut  bone  for  poultry. 
My  pullets  got  a  mixture  of  the  grains 
we  raised  on  the  farm,  a  few  table  scraps 
and  plenty  of  sour  skim-milk.  I  have 
never  seen  eggs  with  better  shells. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass.  M.  A.  u. 

The  point  M.  A.  B.  makes  regarding 
the  hatehability  of  large  eggs  is  worth 
considering.  In  Prof.  Rice’s  experiments 
he  said  nothing  about  that.  It  is  some¬ 


thing  that  our  poultry  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  might  take  up  and  determine.  Many 
of  our  White  Leghorns — the  Browns  and 
Blacks  and  Buffs,  too — are  too  small.  If 
by  selecting  the  largest  eggs  for  setting 
for  several  generations  we  could  increase 
the  average  size  a  pound  or  so,  without 
decreasing  the  egg  production,  it  would 
add  many  dollars  to  the  value  of  our 
poultry,  for  it  all  goes  into  the  pot  at 
last. 

>1.  A.  B.  asks  me  to  repeat  the  list  of 
the  number  of  white  and  yolks  contained 
in  certain  feeds.  This  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  twice  in  Tite  R.  N.-Y.,  but  as  there 
are  always  new  subscribers  and  others  to 
whom  it  might  be  of  interest  I  will  give 
it  again.  This  list  is  the  result  of  ex¬ 
periments  carried  on  at  the  Missouri  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  by  Prof.  C.  T.  Patterson 
and  others.  These  experiments  were  car¬ 
ried  on  in  war  time,  so  wheat  was  pur¬ 
posely  left  out  of  the  ration.  Prof.  Pat¬ 
terson  writes:  “There  is  no  one  ‘best’ 
feed  ration,  but  a  balanced  ration  may  be 
made  by  using  any  number  of  different 
feeds.  The  secret  is  to  use  in  the  feed 
ration  the  proper  elements  to  make  an 
equal  number  of  whites,  yolks  and  shells. 
A  hen  has  to  make  her  eggs  from  the  food 
she  eats.  If  her  food  contains  carbohy¬ 
drates  enough  for  100  yolks,  but  only 
protein  enough  for  50  whites,  all  she  can 
lay  is  50  eggs;  the  surplus  carbohydrates 
will  go  into  fat.  But  if  there  is  plenty  of 
protein  and  not  enough  carbohydrates  a 
hen  will  draw  on  the  fat  in  her  own  tis¬ 
sues  for  yolks,  and  become  thin  in  flesh.” 

I  can  verify  that  by  personal  exper¬ 
ience.  I  had  40  R.  I.  Reds  and  was  feed¬ 
ing  them  the  same  ration  as  my  Wyan- 
dottes  were  getting.  But  the  Reds  were 
laying  heavily,  up  to  30  eggs  some  days. 
90  per  cent.  Picking  up  some  of  them  I 
was  astonished  to  find  how  thin  in  flesh 
they  were.  They  had  been  drawing  on 
their  bodies  for  the  fat  for  yolks  to  even 
up  the  whites  in  their  ration.  I  imme¬ 
diately  increased  the  corn  in  their  ration, 
and  brought  them  back  into  proper  con¬ 
dition  again. 


I  will  give  the 

war  time 

ration 

as  used 

at  the  Missouri  Station  : 

Lbs. 

Yolks 

Whites 

Grain — Corn  . . .  . 

.  .  200 

510 

26S 

M  ash — Middlings 

..  20 

41 

44 

Bran  . . . , 

.  .  20 

31 

41 

Oats  . . . . 

. .  20 

39 

31 

Cornmeal . 

. .  20 

52 

28 

Meat  scrap . 

...  20 

27 

288 

310 

700 

700 

One  and  half  pounds  of  salt  and  5  lbs. 
of  bone  meal  should  he  added  to  this 
mash  mixture. 

The  reason  hens  will  not  over-eat  of  a 
dry  mash  mixture  is  because  they  cannot 
furnish  saliva  enough  to  moisten  more 
than  a  few  mouthfuls  at  a  time. 

Anyone  can  use  the  feed  easiest  secured 
and  balance  the  ration  by  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  numbers  of  whites 


and  yolks  in  100  lbs.  of  each  feed : 
Grain —  Yolks  Whites 


Cracked  corn  . 

255 

134 

Kaffir  corn  . 

•  • 

254 

125 

Wheat  . 

•  • 

243 

182 

Cow  peas  . 

•  • 

189 

305 

I  )  d  t  S  ••■•••••••••• 

•  • 

195 

155 

Barley  . 

•  • 

203 

145 

Buckwheat  . 

178 

128 

Sunflower  seed . 

•  • 

233 

200 

Mill  products — 

Wheat  bran  . 

•  • 

155 

205 

Middlings  . 

•  • 

205 

212 

Cornmeal  . 

•  • 

260 

1.35 

Ground  oats  . 

m  m 

195 

155 

Blood  meal  . 

230 

430 

Alfalfa  meal  . 

133 

205 

(>.  P.  oilmeal . 

190 

500 

Cottonseed  meal  ... 

148 

620 

Meat  foods — 

Beef  scraps  . 

•  • 

106 

1107 

Fish  scraps  . 

•  • 

87 

800 

Dried  blood  . 

19 

871 

Fresh  cut  bone . 

•  • 

190 

336 

Liquids — 

Whole  milk  . 

•  • 

44 

00 

Skim-milk  . 

•  • 

22 

52 

Buttermilk  . 

22 

65 

Vegetables — 

Apples  . 

•  • 

•  •  • 

62 

12 

Mangel  beets  . 

19 

IS 

Mangel  beet  leaves.. 

•  • 

28 

10 

11 

25 

Potatoes  . 

65 

15 

Turnips . 

26 

16 

Pumpkins  . 

22 

23 

Corn  silage . 

....  43 

15 

Dry  fodder — 

Alfalfa  hay  . 

....  140 

180 

Clover  hav  . 

113 

Cow  pea  hay . 

....  114 

71 

Of  course,  in  making  up  a  ration  there 
is  something  more  to  be  considered  than 
just  the  elements  contained  in  the  feeds. 
Palatability  and  appetite  are  of  the  first 
importance,  and  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  Also  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
these  elements  for  egg  production  are 
available  only  after  the  hen  has  satisfied 
the  needs  of  her  own  body.  A  hen  is 
not  a  machine:  she  has  an  individuality 
of  her  own.  Two  hens  may  be  fed  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  amounts  of  the  same  kinds 
of  food,  and  one  may  lay  twice  as  many 
eggs  as  the  other. 

M.  A.  B.  asks  about  shells  (oyster 
shells)  for  lime  for  egg  shells.  In  old 
times  no  one  used  oyster  shells  ;  the  hens 
found  lime  enough  in  their  food,  espe¬ 
cially  if  on  free  range.  But  the  fact  that 
hens  will  eagerly  eat  ground  oyster  shells 
is  sufficient  proof  of  its  value. 

My  hens  ate  large  quantities  of  ground 
charcoal,  too.  I  used  to  buy  it  by  the 
100  lbs.  It  was  wonderful  bow  quickly 
it  would  transform  the  character  of  the 
droppings  and  give  them  a  healthier  look. 
The  well-trained  poultryman  does  not 
neglect  to  notice  the  droppings,  and  if 
he  sees  a  green  tinge  on  any  of  them 
knows  there  is  canker  in  the  flock,  and 
he  must  find  and  fight  it.  But  the  poul¬ 
try  business  cannot  be  told  in  one  article. 

GKOUGE  A.  C'OSGKOVE. 


Incubator  in  Damp  Cellar 

I  would  like  to  operate  an  incubator 
that  has  been  in  a  damp  cellar  for  four 
years,  but  am  told  it  will  not  work  well : 
the  chicks  will  he  weak.  What  is  your 
opinion  about  ii  V  .t.  ii.  s. 

Severance,  N.  Y. 

A  damp  cellar  is  a  better  place  in 
which  to  operate  an  incubator  than  one 
that  is  too  dry.  It  is  usually  necessary 
to  add  moisture  to  a  cellar  by  sprinkling 
the  floor  at  frequent  intervals  with  water. 
If  this  incubator  has  been  kept  in  a  damp 
cellar  for  four  years,  however,  it  may  he 
warped  or  rusted,  and  may  need  over¬ 
hauling  before  eggs  are  entrusted  to  it. 

M.  b.  n. 


Westclox 

— that  s  Big  Ben's  family  name 


Let  Pocket  Ben 
time  your  day 


pOCKET  BEN  tucks 
*  into  the  pocket  of 
your  work-shirt  and  is 
right  there  when  you 
want  to  know  if  there’s 
time  to  start  that  other 
job  before  dinner. 

Yet  you  don’t  have  the 
uncomfortable  fe  eling 
of  risking  damage  to 
that  high-priced  watch 
of  yours  when  you’re  out 
on  the  job.  Pocket  Ben’s 
sturdy,  double-back  case 
helps  him  stand  the 
racket. 


Pocket  Ben  got  his 
education  in  the  same 
school  Big  Ben  came 
from;  they  both  bear  the 
Westclox  family-name 
which  means  good  time¬ 
keeping  wherever  you 
find  it. 

See  Pocket  Ben  at  your 
dealer’s.  He’s  built  for 
service  rather  than  for 
show.  But  you’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  amount  of 
good  timekeeping  you 
get  out  of  him  for  a  very 
little  money. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  Westclox:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Bcn,Glo-Bcn,  America,Sleep-Meter,  Jack  o’Lantern 
Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough, Ont. 


How  doyou  buy 

your  Cattle? 


Sick,  scrub  cattle  cost  as  much  to 
keep  as  healthy  ones  of  good  stock 
— and  take  twice  as  much  care.vr. 

So  with  a  scrub  furnace.  Poor  con¬ 
struction  means  short  life  and  a  big 
coal  eater.  Buy  your  furnaces  as 
you  do  your  cattle.  The  pedigree 
means  much.  “Healthy-"'  construction 
means  more.  Whether  they  are  prof¬ 
itable  or  not  in  service  rendered  for 
fuel  used  is  the  real  test. 

N  P  Sterling  Furnace 

‘ The  One  Register  Furnace 
that  is  built  right.  It  costs  a  few  dollars 
more  but  more  than  repays  this  cost  by 
saving  in  fuel  bills  and  the  long  life  of 
the  furnace. 

Let  ns  tell  yon  in  detail  the  merits 
of  Sterling  construction.  A  postal 
will  bring  full  information. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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( 'alvos  have  been  raised  successfully  on 
hay  tea,  but  as  a  general  practice  tea  is 
used  only  where  calves  are  unable  to 
thrive  on  milk  or  during  a  period  of  sick¬ 
ness  from  scours,  etc.  At  the  Kansas 
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matter.  I  would  advise  feeding  from  S 
to  10  lbs.  daily  to  a  young  calf.  This 
can  be  increased  as  the  calf  grows  older. 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
from  feeding  calves  the  Indiana  home- 


“Bone  Sour”  in  Meat 

I  killed  a  hog  which  dressed  2S0  lbs. 
It  seemed  to  be  all  right.  We  cured  the 
meat  and  had  it  smoked,  but  now  we 
cannot  use  it ;  that  is,  the  hams  and 
shoulders.  The  meat  is  tainted  around 
the  bones.  Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble? 
The  bones  are  soft.  j.  k. 

New  York. 

The  trouble  with  your  meat  is  what  is 
commonly  called  “bone  sour,”  and  may 
be  caused  by  one  or  both  of  two  factors. 
A  large  hog  is  difficult  to  cool  out  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
handling  smaller  carcasses  is  likely  to  cut 
up  the  meat  and  place  it  in  the  pickle 
before  it  is  thoroughly  cooled,  in  which 
case  the  animal  heat  remaining  in  the 
thicker  portions  causes  the  fluids  about 
the  joints  in,  ham  and  shoulder  to  decom¬ 
pose,  giving  a  very  disagreeable  odor  to 
the  meat. 

Another  cause  is  that  in  large  carcasses 
it  is  often  difficult  for  the  pickle  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  bones,  and  in  the  packing 
house  this  is  hastened  by  using  a  brine 
pump,  the  needle  of  which  is  inserted  to. 
the  joint  and  pickle  pumped  in.  This 
may  be  done  on  the  farm  with  a 
long-needled,  heavy-barreled  hyperderm ic 
syringe,  such  as  is  used  by  a  veterinarian, 
or  a  wooden  dibble  may  be  pushed  down 
along  the  shank  bone,  and  this  hole  filled 
with  coarse  salt  before  the  meat  is  placed 
in  the  pickle. 

In  the  packing  plant  Government  in¬ 
spectors  test  all  hams  and  shoulders  by 
inserting  a  ham  trier  along  the  shank 
bone  to  the  joint,  and  after  removing  it 
it  is  tested  for  the  disagreeeablo  odor  that 
characterizes  sour.  All  soured  hams  and 
shoulders  are  condemned  as  unfit  for  food. 

K.  J.  SEUI.KE. 


Making  Butter  on  the  Farm 

I  have  the  care  of  two  valuable  Jersey 
cows-,  and  have  to  make  butter.  What  is 
the  easiest  method  of  making  butter?  Is 
55  degrees  about  right,  for  churning? 

West  Caldwell,  N.  ,T.  G.  r,. 

It.  is  very  easy  to  make  good  butter  on 
the  farm — provided  you  know  how.  And 
then  do  it  just  as  you  know  that  you 
ought  to.  Even  with  so  small  a  dairy  as 
two  cows,  I  would  advise  getting  a  small 
cream  separator.  A  great  many  people 
have  stopped  making  butter,  and  would 
sell  their  separators  very  reasonably.  A 
little  want  advertisement  would  probably 
bring  you  such  a  machine  as  you  need. 
The  milk  is  best  skimmed  immediately 
after  each  milking,  while  it  is  warm  ;  but 
one  might  keep  it  in  a  cool  place,  free 
from  all  odors,  and  separate  but  once  a 
day  by  warming  the  milk  up  to  90  de¬ 
grees  before  separating. 

Immediately  after  the  cream  is  separ¬ 
ated  it  should  be  cooled  to  around  -10  de¬ 
grees,  but  never  let  it  freeze.  Each  batch 
of  cream  must  be  cooled  before  it  is  added 
to  the  churn  batch.  When  you  have 
enough  for  a  churning,  say  four  or  five 
days’  cream  in  cold  weather,  the  whole 
batch  should  be  warmed  to  70  degrees 
and  kept  there  until  it  becomes  sour  and 
thickens  somewhat.  This  souring  will  be 
hastened  by  adding  a  small  amount  of 
buttermilk  from  the  previous  churning. 
This  ripening  process  of  the  cream  should 
not  extend  over  48  hours,  or  the  cream 
may  develop  a  bitter  taste,  and  spoil  the 
butter. 

When  the  cream  is  ready  to  churn  it 
should  be  cooled  to  from  00  to  62  degrees, 
and  in  cold  weather  it.  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  warm  it  a  little  more  The  but¬ 
ter  should  come  in  .‘50  minutes,  and  be  in 
shall,  hard  granules  like  shot.  Keep 
watch  when  the  butter  begins  to  come, 
and  if  the  granules  are  very  small  and 
refuse  to  unite  into  larger  ones,  a  pail  of 
water  slightly  warmer  than  the  cream 
should  be  added.  Then  a  few  turns  of 
the  churn  should  bring  the  butter  in 
shape  to  draw  olf  the  buttermilk.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  butter  begins  to 
come  too  soft,  a  pail  of  cold  water  will 
rectify  the  trouble.  The  butter  should 
be  washed  in  water  to  keep  it  in  granular 
form  until  the  buttermilk  is  washed  out. 
The  last  rinsing  water  should  be  just  a 
little  warmer  than  the  other.  This  is  so 
that  the  butter  will  come  together  after 
the  salt  is  added.  Drain  off  the  water 
fairly  well  and  then  add  the  salt  to  the 
butter  in  the  churn  while  still  in  the  gran¬ 
ular  form.  Salt  according  to  taste,  from 
one  to  one  and  a  quarter  ounces  to  the 
pound.  You  will  have  to  guess  at  the 
amount  of  butter  in  the  churn,  but  this 
can  be  very  well  done  by  knowing  how 


much  the  previous  churning  weighed. 
You  will  need  to  add  a  little  more  salt 
than  you  expect,  will  stay  in  the  butter, 
for  some  will  drain  out  while  the  butter 
is  being  worked. 

Work  in  the  salt  by  turning  the  churn 
a  short  time.  If  you  churn  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  leave  the  butter  in  the  churn  until 
nearly  night,  at.  a  temperature  where  it 
will  neither  get.  too  hard  or  too  soft. 
Then)  remove  from  the  churn  and  work  it 
over  two  or  three  times  to  get  any  re¬ 
maining  water  out,  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  salt  is  evenly  distributed.  Butter 
worked  too  much  will  be  salvy  and  if  not 
enough  streaked. 

Any  dairy  supply  house  ought  to  be 
able  to  sell  you  a  dairy  thermometer, 
and  the  drug  stores  usually  handle  them 
in  dairy  sections.  A  little  practice  is 
needed  to  make  the  best  of  butter.  Some¬ 
times  everything  does  not  work  out  just 
as  I  have  told  you  it  ought  to,  and  then 
is  where  the  experience  is  needed.  The 
cream  from  different  cows  churns  differ¬ 
ently  ;  feeds  have  an  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  butter,  and  the  handling 
the  cream  should  have.  Don’t  expect  to 
make  a  prize  batch  the  first  time,  but 
try  to.  Be  careful,  churn  when  the  cream 
is  ready  to  churn — and  do  all  the  rest  at 
the  right  time.  Then  a  little  “horse 
sense”  and  patience  ought  to  make  you  a 
first-class  buttermaker. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


.4  Promising  Calf.  Fig.  236. 


Lyman  G.  Peck  of  Connecticut  sent,  us 
the  picture  of  the  calf  shown  at  Fig.  236. 
Mr.  Peck  tolls  us  that  his  friends  tell 
him  that  lie  has  a  “wonder”  in  this  four- 
months-old  Holstein,  and  we  hope  that 
they  are  true  prophets,  for  the  time  is 
surely  coming  when  the  dairy  business 
will  need  a  few  extra  “wonders”  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  trade.  Milk  just 
now  is  getting  careful  scientific  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  more  valuable  food  than  any 


other  product  in  the  world,  and  in  time 
all  this  will  capitalize  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dairyman.  In  these  times  of  high 
prices  for  labor  and  feed,  it.  is  little  short 
of  a  crime  to  attempt  to  raise  a  poor  calf. 
A  good  calf,  however,  with  a  reasonable 
pegigree  and  strong  constitution,  ought  to 
be  a  good  proposition,  and  it  would  pay  to 
raise  such  young  things  and  give  them  full 
care.  Calf  feeding  requires  method,  and 
carelessness  is  a  prolific  cause  of  loss. 


Hay  Tea  for  Calves 

Can  you  give  me  the  best  known  form¬ 
ulas  for  raising  calves  with  hay  tea  or 
bran  porridge?  IIow  much  hay  tea  would 
it  do  to  give  them?  I  shall  not  have 
much  milk.  MRS.  j.  ir.  t;. 

Pennsylvania. 


Experiment.  Station  hay  tea  was  made 
by  firet  soaking  hay  for  two  hours  and 
then  boiling  until  the  liquid  was  concen¬ 
trated  :  12.5  lbs.  of  hay  yielded  about 
100  lbs.  of  tea.  The  hay  should  be  cut 
early,  when  it.  contains  the  most  soluble 


mixed  ration,  and  I  would  advise  you  to 
try  it.  It.  is  composed  of  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  hominy,  red  dog  flour,  oilmen! 
and  dried  blood  flour.  The  mixture 
should  be  fed  as  a  gruel,  using  1  lb.  of 
the  meal  to  each  gallon  of  liquid  .t.  w.  b. 


De  Laval 


first  gave  us  a 
better  way  of 
separating  cream 

and  now  a  better 
way  of  milking" 


Proof  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  better  way  of  milking  comes  from 
De  Laval  users  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  They  are  practically  unanimous 
in  their  agreement  that  the  De  Laval  in¬ 
creases  the  production  of  milk  even  over 
good  hand  milking.  The  saving  in  time 
and  the  increase  in  production  of  milk  will 
soon  pay  for  a  De  Laval  Milker. 

Send  for  catalog,  which  contains 
complete  information 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


ll  \\ ' '  i  ^ 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St. 


r 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use 


Milker  or  Cream  Separator 
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.  No  longer  need  ypu  risk  your  life  as  the  men 
are  doing  m  the  picture  above — no  longer  need  you  experi¬ 
ence  the  trouble  of  having  your  load  slip  off  because  not  securely  bound. 
Stacy  Load  Binders  bind  any  kind  of  a  load— lumber,  logs,  pipe,  rails,  hay, 
grain  box— and  do  it  easier,  quicker  and  better.  You  can’t  afford  to  waste 
time  with  dangerous,  old-fashioned  boom  poles,  because 


Stacu Swivel load Binders 


SAFER  — EASIER  — QUICKER 

Stacy  Load  Binders  are  made  of  the  best  materia! — guaranteed  to  stand  from 
3  to  5  tons  breaking  strength.  Fits  any  chain.  Two  sizes.  Regular  size 
weighs  iy-2.  lbs.;  price  $2.50  each,  $5.00  per  pair.  Jumbo  size  weighs  11^ 
lbs.;  price  $3.75  each,  $7.50  per  pair.  For  sale  by  all  hardware  dealers. 


SEND  NO 
MONEY! 


If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  fill  out  and  mail  cou* 
pon.  Send  no  money — just  name  and  address,  and 
I’ll  send  you  one  or  more,  and  you  can  pay  the  mail¬ 
man  or  postmaster  when  delivered.  Use  them  30  days 
at  my  risk;  if  not  delighted  with  them,  if  you  are  not  convinced  it’s  the 
handiest  tool  on  the  place,  send  them  back  at  my  expense  and  I’ll  refund 
your  money.  You  take  no  risk.  Order  today. 

^EUGENE  C.  STACY,  Mnfr.,  14  Court  Street,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


EUGENE  C.  STACY,  Manufacturer 
14  Court  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Send  me.. . Load  Binder,  size . 

(Number  Wanted)  (Regular  or  Jumbo) 


1  parcel  post  charges  added). 
I  agree  to  pay  postmaster  or  mailman  amount  of  my 
order  when  delivered.  You  agree  to  refund  my 
money  if  not  satisfactory  and  pay  parcel  post  charges 
both  ways. 


Name . 


T  own.. 


State . R.  F.  D.  . 


( iravuiO'n  farm 

I9USE-CHASE 


“No  More  Lice” 

Absolutely  kills  the  lice  on  your  cattle, 
swine,  poultry,  horses  and  sheep.  Money 
back  if  it  fail*.  Used  and  recommended 
by  state  colleges  and  thousands  of  breeders. 

Safe,  easy  and  economical  to  use.  Price 
$1.00  per  pkg.,  from  your  dealer  or  write  : 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  H-9,  Newport,  Vt. 


POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
I)ogs,  Price  list  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  Art  Desk  Calendar  10c.,  or  both  for 
la  cents,  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDFR,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  Hen.) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  and 
lay  more  ami  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 
circular.  Dexter  1*.  Upliam,  H.  f.  0.  Me.  2,  ltelmar,  N.  J. 

DAY-OLD  DUCKLINGS 

Famous  Indian  Runners  and  Mammoth  Pekins. 

CHICKS-Day-Old  and  2-3-wks.  Old 

from  superior  breeding  stock.  R,  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  16c  up.  BOOKLET. 

Fftirview  Poultry  Farm,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


TIFFANY’S  Superior 


I  .hlCkS  Wyandottes,  UedsT Rocks, 
viuviw  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Pekin,' 

Rouen  and  Runner.  Aldhim  Poultry  Firm,  R.  34,  Phoeniaville,  Pa. 


Ducklings 


Pi!  DUCKS 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS  ISLIP,  N  Y. 


TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

SV£  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

A  ttracti  ve  Prices.  BEAUAND0T  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harkor.L.  1..H.Y. 

Pencilled  Indian  Runner  Ducks Swllion 

stock  direct.  $2  for  10.  MaePIIEKSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.i. 

For  Sale-White  Holland  T urkey  Eggs  If 

larger  amount  write  to  A.  T.  llKHMEYKlt,  Shrewsbury,  I*a. 

White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Mrs.  NILES  GROVER,  South  New  Berlin.  N  Y. 

i?Af.  Colo  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs,  $5 
rOi  Odlc  perlO.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Close,  Locke,  N.Y. 


■sey 


TURKEYEGGS 


From  our  i'u  mo  u  s 
M.  Bronze  andNar- 
rugansett  Stock. 
Largest  and  hardiest  breeds  known.  95  for  6;  89 
for  12,  sent  prepaid.  Instructions  how  to  raise  90% 
of  all  flocks  put  off  sent  free  with  each  order.  All 
orders  filled  promptly.  Strictly  fresh  eggs. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert's  f '31  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  810  per  100. 
Unliatched  eggs  duplicated  at  half  price.  Baby 
chicks,  $30  per  100.  Discount  on  large  quantities. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  -  Craryville,  N.  Y 


« 


Cheep!  Cheep!  Cheep!” 

“  We’ll  pay  big  interest  on  money  invested,”  say  the 

lnmnno.liluPkinl,.  from  the  WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM 
Acme  Quality  UfilCKS  Denton.  Maryland.  R.  1  Box  12 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

EGGS  for  HATCHING,  from  high-class  Utility 
stock  at  J3  per  15;  $8  per  50;  J15  per  100,  or  from  All 
Star  exhibition  matings  containing  my  MADISON 
SQUARE  GARDEN  WINNERS.  E  B.  UNDERHILL, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  “Old  Orchard  Farm  ” 

“BABY  CHI  X” 

Any  quantity.  All  the  leading  varieties.  Also  Mam¬ 
moth  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Trimmal's  Poul¬ 
try  Supply  House,  2B9  West  Main  St. .  Rochester,  N.Y. 

AlMTFFfc  fertile  goose  eggs, 

•  Y/Ui  ILil/  any  breed.  State  price 
per  dozen,  and  when  eggs  can  be  shipped. 

DR.  GOUBEAUD,  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

White  Wyandottes 

Fifty  yearling  Hens  and  eight  choice  Cockerels, 
trapnested  stock;  heavy  layers;  large  eggs;  laying 
heavily ;  rare  chance  to  buy  choice  breeders;  hens 
$3  ;  cockerels  $6.  A.  L.  VREELAND,  NUTLEY.  N.  J. 

HATCH  I  N  G  HJGGS 

Light  Brahmas.  Blue  Ribbon  and  Utility  Stock, 
83  to  83.50  per  15. 

W.  AURNHAMMER,  Smith’s  Mills,  N.  J. 
n  A  DV  10,000  per  week 

fS  I  L  E  A  D  I  N  G  VARIETIES 

m.  Write  for  pricelist  and 
order  blank.  The  Spencer  Hatchery,  Spencer,  Ohio 

The  New  S.  C.  Red  Leghorn  is  Here 

Descriptive  circular.  Stamp. 

CHRISTIANSEN  Elina,  New  York 

GOLD  BACK  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TITIJKFVQ 
and  Eggs  for  Hatching.  None  better.  I  UIvIYE.  I  iD 

THOMAS  REILY  Chilton ville ,  Plymouth.  Mast. 

Rptfpr  TTtilitv  BABY  chickens 
neiier  umiiy  hatching  eggs 

B.  ROCKS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  S.  C.  ANCONAS 

Chickens  30c  up,  prepaid.  Mating  list  free. 

HILLSIDE  FARM  -  So.  Easton,  3Tass. 

Cole  &  Stuart  Builders  of  BETTER  UTILITY 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 

e  gs  from  cur  twenty  year  bred-for-laying  strain,  $2.50 
per  15,  delivered.  BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton.  Vermont 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending 
March  27,  1921: 

Week  Total 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.Y. . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ont . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chickatawbut  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.Y . 

Hai  ry  D.  Emmons.  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Hollis  P.  Cloyes.Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  It.  I . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Norman  M.  Misner,  N.Y . 

5Irs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

E.  t\  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass . 

Id.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  II . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Demine.  Conn . 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass . 

Mirim ichi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I. . 

H,  E ,  N ichols,  N.  L,. . .  ........ 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass . 

OR EGONS 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

E.  A.  Yosburg,  N.  J . 

WHITE  •  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Allen,  Conn . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I .  ... 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y . . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . .• . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  .. 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 1 .  . 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.Y . 

llollywood.Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt.... 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein,  L.  I . . . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass  . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . . . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Olir,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  Barm,  Pa . 

Orchard  Hill  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuescn,  Conn . 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  T.  Ramage,  Texas . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Burchell  &  Janson,  B.  C . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

August  Degen,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Qnackenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willana  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

F.  William  Rosenau,  Conn . 

Total . 
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Hatching  Eggs  Shake  in  Shell 

I  have  an  incubator  set  with  some  eggs 
that  I  purchased  from  a  reliable  poultry 
farm,  and  paid  a  good  price.  I  notice 
that  the  eggs  I  bought  shake  in  the  shell, 
and  some  of  the  eggs  in  the  machine  from 
my  own  stock  do  not  shake  in  the  shell 
Is  this  going  to  hurt  the  hatching  quality 
of  those  eggs  I  purchased?  H.  E.  c. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  eggs  that  shake  in  the  shell  may 
have  been  held  longer  than  your  own.  and 
so  have  evaporated  to  a  greater  extent, 
or  rough  handling  may  have  broken  the 
membranes  confining  the  air  cell,  and  thus 
permitted  the  shaking.  If  these  eggs  are 
in  the  process  of  incubation,  considerable 
evaporation  has,  of  course,  taken  place 
in  the  incubator,  and  you  may  expect 
them  to  respond  to  your  efforts  to  get  a 
shaking  sound.  It  will  be  better  for  the 
hatch  if  you  do  not  shake  them  too  vio¬ 
lently.  M.  B.  D. 
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CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$J4.95  .Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  6mall,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

May  eggs,  $15  per  100.  Choice,  large  2-yr.-old 
breeders,  not  certified, mated  to  certified  cockerels; 
chicks,  S25  per  100;  eggs,  810  per  100.  All  stock 
on  free  range  and  farm  grown. 

F,  E.  UPSON  -  Dundee,  New  York 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Breeding  stock  for  sale;  young  stock  need  the  room; 
have  been  culled  and  graded  by  State  College;  will  turn 
them  over  May  1st ;  same  birds  that  have  reproduced  our 
own  flock:  no  culls.  Write  for  prices.  “O  It  €11  A  HD 

il  f LI,  "  1’01‘LTHY  AN'l)  FUHIT  FA  KM,  li.rri.n  Springs,  11  ieh. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Parks’ pedigree  bred- 
to-lay  Barred  Rocks.  Farm  raised.  Vigorous  stock, 
82.50,  15  ;  $6.00,  50  ;  $10.00,  100,  prepaid.  15  years 
a  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks,  C.  W.  PRICE, 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

Baby  CliicKs 

Purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B  Minorcns,  B.  Rocks,  R  .1. 

Reds.  Lynn  A.  Mungcr,  Wolcott,  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y. 

Brahma  Hatching  Eggs  fro,?ocfikest 

Every  bird  over  standard  weight  with  beautiful  mark¬ 
ings.  $5  for  16.  i.  L.  KELLY,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.Y.  II.  F.  I).  1 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCON  AS 

Wonderful  Layers.  Sittings,  $2.50,  postpaid.  Cir.  Free. 

Lambert’s  Poultry  Farms,  Apponaug.  R.  I. 

VIBERT’S  Strain  Reds 

Rose  and  Single  Comb.  Eggs,  $2.SO  per  15:  $10  per  100. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 

9  Rrnwnl  oahnrno  Barro"  s-  c-  White  Leghorns, 

0.  U.  DTOWn  Legnorns  202-273  strain.  Eggs,  15— $2  ;  30 

—$3.75;  50— $5:  100— $8,  prepaid.  Miss  V.  FULTON.  Gxllipolis,  0. 

T1^"l  £1  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks.  S.  C.  White  and 

Brown  Leg.  Anconas  and  Hlack  Mim-rcas. 
Jj\J  vl  kj  $5  per  100;  $15  per  360-egg  case.  Best  strains. 

D  A  DV  f Ulf’VC  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Rose  Comb 
IjAIj  I  t.nll.lVil  R-  I.  Reds.  Sheppard  strain  Anco- 
*  v  wuu  lias.  May  and  June  delivery.  Rea¬ 

sonable.  Order  now.  Shire  Peullry  Firm,  lBlh  Ave.,  Belmar,  N.J. 

D  (!  Mniilnri  Annnnao  Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
O.  U.  mUTTIBU  AnC0naSchieks,$l7-l00;$s.5O— 50.  Eggs, 
$1.30—16;  $6-100.  GEO.  K.  BOW1HS1I,  Ksperanee,  N.  V. 

XT'  O  mixed,  $11:  Leg..  $12  to$15;  Bar. 
1  .  rf  1  1  .  ^  Rock  and  R.  I.  Red,  $16:  White 

^  ^  Kock  J,,;  to  Miiy  delivery. 

MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Telford.  Pa. 

BigSturdy  Baby  Chicks  ftSKStSg 

Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks.  Eglantine  Vi  hite  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  S.  C.  Reds.  Catalogue  free.  Chicks  Feb. 
15th  every  week.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

WHY  THE  WORRIES  OF  BROODING? 

Buy  direct  from  Breeder.  8  to  12-wks.  squab  pul¬ 
lets,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Late  April  and  May 
delivery.  Get  the  early  eggs.  Write  for  prices. 

E.  n.  WENE  -  VINELAND,  N.J. 

nu|pv$  17c  each,  EGGS  and  GROWING  STOCK. 

VflivfVv  Jones  Poultry  Form,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

imported  direct.  Records 262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y, 

OCfl  ODD  C4r,;_  Barron  White  Leghori:  May 

ZOU-ZOO  egg  uTTain  Chicks  18c  each.  Circular  free. 

Patterson  Poultry  Farm  -  Cluyton,  N.Y. 

/M  •  1  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixt  10a 
l.mrKS  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.  free. 

VUIIVIXU  JAC0B  HKIJIOM)  HcAliatervllle,  Pa.  Box  2 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ?8Lca5dh£eddI 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  »18  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Conn.  Box  BOO,  Phone  140 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS,  /"II  •  1  p 

W.  WYANDOTTES,  BARREOl  hlPlzC  T  fTfTC 
ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  8.  C.W.  AND  Vllll/Ilde  LlAAO 

RIYERDAIE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165,  Rirtrdale,  N.  J. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey$,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  an  mala, 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 

FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS  $&#££& 

forsale.  Winners  Storrscontest  1918-1919.  First  and  second 
pen  1919-1920.  Also  3  highest  hens,  282-281-273  eggs.  No 
chicks.  Jules  F.  Francais,  YVrsthumpton  Reach,  New  York 

^muiimnimiiimiiiiiiiiniiiiiimiiniiiimitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimminiMiiiiii>imi<  M'ltitBinTtiiTWwr 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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TRAP 
NESTED^ 
200  EGGS  i 
STRAIN 


PRODUCTION 


N.  A.  Egg-Laying  Contest  Winners 

£|fK«  $8,  $5  and  $8  per  Ifi  ;  #12  nnd  IIS  per  100  ; 
•*f.50  per  250;  $50  per  500;  $80  per  IOOO. 

Large  dark  red  Cockerels  $5,  $7  and  $10  each.  Hens 
and  Pullets  $3.50.  $5  and  $8  each.  Catalogue  Free. 

CHESTER  COUNTY  POULTRY  FARM 
ft.  I>.  No.  8  Box  HO  PottutowD,  Pa. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


Pure  Bred  Baby  Chicks 

Our  thirty  years  of  hatching  and  shipping  pure  bred 
baby  clucks  ought  to  convince  you  of  our  square 
business  methods  as  well  as  to  the  high  standard  of  our 
stock.  AH  chicks  are  strictly  high  in  Quality  and  are 
sure  to  please.  Safe  arrival  and  Full  count  guaranteed. 

.  CATALOG  FREE 

Immediate  April  l»ellverle«_l  ;,500  rhlck«  Weekly 
SPECIAL  KEDUCEU  PRICES  ON  Al  l,  CHICKS 

S.  M  I1ITE  LEGHORNS . $18.00  $10.00  $6  25 

BARKED  HOCKS . 19.00  10.00  5.75 

KIIODE  ISLAND  REDS .  18.00  10.00  5.75 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  21.00  10.50  6.00 

All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 


THE  PINE 

Jos.  D.  Wilson 


TREE 


HATCHERY 

Stockton,  N. 


J. 


^Vancrest  Poultry  Farm=^ 

Single  Comb  Wbite  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  from  old  liens 
selected  for  size,  type  and  laying  qualities, 
mated  to  cockerels  obtained  from  one  of  the 
laying  contest  winners.  Strong  healthy  chicks 
that  will  develop  into  early  layers. 

Price  *17  pev  100  for  May.  Delivered  free. 
Send  for  circular. 

Frank  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  While  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds 

I  am  booking  orders  for  April  and  May.  15  years 
shipper  of  day-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed.  All  chicks  shipped  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Hatch  every  week.  Write  for  prices  and  free  circular. 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


If  We  own  the  famous  Sanborn  thick  of 

L£  ■■  U  ■■  S.  ('.  If.  I.  Reds,  every  breeder  with 
[JM  II  I  a  trapnest  record.  They  are  known 
■  from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder- 
■■  a  mm  Gil  egg-laying  abilities,  fourteen 

■  ■  i  i  ■  •#  years  of  selective  breeding  behind 

■  a  VS  ■  J&  them  place  them  in  the  front  row  as 

■■  ■  M\  money  earners.  Our  Leghorns  are  of 
the  same  grand  quality,  free  catalog. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1  50,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.RED  Day-Old  CHICKS- -HATCHING  EGGS 

Trapnested  utility  stock.  White  diarrhea  tested.  Storm 
(Conn.)  Egg  Laying  Contest  winners.  Eggs  $16  per  100. 
Chicks  for  May  delivery,  $80  per  hundred.  Remaining 
10  bleeding  cockerels,  best  matings,  $5.00  each. 

Ileor  Brook  Poultry  Fiirm,  Bee  34.  Short  Fulls,  N.II. 


BABY  CHICKS 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  May  $16;  June  $14  per  100. 

Place  Orders  Early.  Quality  the  Best. 
ARTHUR  I,.  POOR  ANT  KIM.  N.  11. 


DADV  pi||Y  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Leghornsand 
e*nW  I  VII Ml  Broilers,  lie  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pamphlet  Free.  J .8.  RACE,  R.  0..  McAliitcrville  P» 


Barron  White  Wyandottes  wKnliS':!' 

ARTHUR  «.  SMITH  -  Norfolk,  Conn; 


Buff  Rock  FIKLDO0kerel8-  .^gSforHia,.hing. 


S.C.  Ancona  Hatching  Eggs 

Ders.  Stock  for  sale.  M.  N.  (1a«E  A  SON,  Silver  Creek,  N.Y. 


RED  PYLE  LEGHORNS 

the  best  laying  Leghorn.  Eggs,  §2  per  13 :  by  mail, 

Oeo.  K.  Howell,  Spruce  Farm,  llouell*,  N.  V. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

My  Free  circular  tells  why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the 
greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, 

and  why  HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  are  the 

chicks  for  you.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstowu,  N.  J. 


Hatching  Eggs  for  Sale  R0ckTRZgK’8$B*arf^ 

13;  $14  per  100.  NELSON  VARNEY,  Huntingtuu  Station,  N.|Y. 


01  A 1X1  Y  RAlillEll  KIK'KH — Babv  Chicks  $20  pel1 
100.  Hatcning  eggs  $8  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  'GEORGE  HENSOUEN,  Washington,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange— I  have  50  White  Leghorn  liens 
Laving.  Farm  raised.  One  line  Hlnck  Gelding,  17  hands 
high.  7  years  old,  sound;  will  sell  or  exchange  for  young 
Guernsey  cattle  or  pigs.  H.  T.  MULLEN,  R8,  York.  Po. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  from  Jules  Francais  winning  strain 
Storrs  Contest.  M.  E.  Armshy,  Petersburg,  N.Y. 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  chicks 

«4c  each  by  hundred.  284  -  Egg  Hen’s  headed  by 
Barron’s  Males.  ANDREW  R.  BECKER,  Scheharie.  N.Y. 


MINORCAS  Hogan  test. 


Mr..  L. 


RABBITS 


Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealands 

We  probably  have  the  finest  herd  of  New  Zealand  Keds 
to  be  found  within  many  hundred  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Why  not  breed  winners?  You  can  doit  just  as 
well  as  raise  "  Muts,”  and  the  returns  are  out  of  all  cmn 
parison.  All  you  need  is  the  right  foundation.  We  can 
supply  them  and  at  prices  you  can  well  afford. 

THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABBITRIES,  Thto.  S.  Moore,  Stockton,  N.J. 


Rohhiic  A)l  prominent  Species 
ndUUIIS  Exhibition  and  Breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25o 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Bab 
bits  50c.  Department  ft.  JOSEPH  BLANK 
421  Highland  Alt,  Mount  Vetnou,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  sums,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
r»g.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  a.  TEH  etch,  fenirrit!*.  a.  t 


Hatching  and  Care  of  Geese 

1.  What  breed  of  geese  would  you  rec¬ 
ommend  to  a  man  who  wants  to  make  his 
living  in  it,  for  market  and  private  trade? 
2.  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders.  I  hatched  ducklings 
with  90  per  cent,  and  I  raised  them  un¬ 
der  a  brooder  with  very  good  success,  and 
only  lost  a  few.  Can  the  same  be  done 
with  geese,  or  is  it  better  to  let  the  goose 
sit  herself,  or  a  sitting  lien?  .3.  What  is 
the  best  feed  for  young  ducklings,  from 

the  first  day  to  the  time  when  they  are 
independent  of  the  mother  hen  or  the 
brooder?  4.  How  many  geese  to  a  gan¬ 
der?  Can  they  be  kept  together  in  a 
large  flock,  or  do  they  have  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  into  small  flocks?  5.  What  is  the 
best  food  rations  for  laying  geese,  with 
and  without  good  pasture?  i>.  p. 

New  York. 

1.  I  believe  you  would  find  the  White 
Chinese  the  most  profitable  geese,  as  they 
lay  about  twice  as  many  eggs  as  the 
larger  breeds,  and  people  write  me  that 
the  smaller  goose  sells  better  for  family 
use.  The  feathers  will  also  bring  more 
than  colored  or  mixed  ones. 

2.  You  had  unusually  good  success 
hatching  duck  eggs  in  an  incubator,  as 
duck  or  goose  eggs  are  better  hatched  un¬ 
der  a  lien.  I  think  you  might  hatch  the 
goose  eggs  in  the  incubator  if  plenty  of 
moisture  is  given,  but  do  not  believe  you 
will  have  good  success  in  raising  them  in 
a  brooder,  unless  they  can  be  on  the 
ground  every  day.  If  kept  long  on  a  board 
floor  the  little  legs  will  spread  out  and 
they  will  always  be  more  or  less  crippled. 

3.  The  best  feed  for  little  geese  is  bread 
and  milk,  with  plenty  of  grass  or  weeds. 
Little  ducks  will  do  well  with  johnny 
cake  or  gems  softened  with  milk  or  water. 
Feed  five  times  a  day  at  first,  gradually 
lessening  the  feed  until  by  the  time  they 
are  about  two  months  old  the  two  feeds 
will  do  for  the  geese.  Ducks  require 
much  more  feed  than  geese,  as  the  goslings 
will  often  eat  almost  nothing  except  grass 
He  very  careful  that  they  do  not  miss  a 
feed. 

4.  We  keep  one  gander  to  about  four 
geese.  They  run  all  in  one  flock,  but  we 
have  found  that  if  the  birds  do  not  have 
free  range  the  eggs  will  not  be  fertile. 

5.  Laying  geese  should  have  a  mash  of 

bran  and  middlings  and  ground  oats, 
about,  equal  parts,  mixed  with  milk  or 
buttermilk  if  possible,  or  water  will  do 
very  well.  We  feed  this  in  the  morning, 
with  corn  at  night.  Clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
is  also  a  great  help,  and  they  will  eat  ail 
except,  the  stems.  If  you  have  chaff,  mix 
with  the  grain  in  the  mash.  You  can  use 
as  much  as  half  of  the  chaff.  If  they  do 
not  have  pasture  they  must  have  plenty  of 
vegetables,  chopped  line,  or  fruit  par¬ 
ings.  CLAUDIA  BETTS. 

Michigan. 


Why  Does  a  Hen  Cackle? 

Why  does  a  hen  cackle  after  laying? 
Why  don’t  other  birds?  k.  g. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Question  No.  1  is  respectfully  referred 
to  the  biologists  who  know  these  things. 
They  usually  explain  animal  characteris¬ 
tics  on  the  ground  of  inheritance  of  traits 
that  were  once  necessary  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  race.  Animals  and  birds  are 
colored  to  resemble  surrounding  foliage  or 
the  ground ;  this  to  hide  them  from  their 
natural  enemies.  Wing  feathers  of  birds 
are  molted  uniformly  upon  both  sides, 
and  never  all  at  once;  this  to  enable 
them  always  to  fly  from  their  natural 
enemies.  Fven  shapes  are  sometimes 
made  to  resemble  the  shapes  of  other 
natural  objects.  The  insect  called  the 
“walking-stick”  closely  resembles  the 
twig  from  a  tree,  and  has  to  be  looked 
closely  at  to  be  observed.  But  hens, 
when  they  have  laid  an  egg  that  is  eager¬ 
ly  sought  for  food  by  many  enemies  in 
It  he  dfowl’s  natural  state-,  immediately 
climb  upon  a  brush  heap  and  loudly  ad¬ 
vertise  the  fact.  Tf  they  kept  quiet 
about  it.  very  likely  the  snake  and  the 
fox  would  never  find  the  nest ;  hut  no, 
they  must  summon  all  the  hungry  ani¬ 
mals  within  reach  of  Their  voice  to  the 
feast.  Why  didn’t  the  early  progenitors 
of  the  race  of  domestic  fowls  quickly  be¬ 
come  extinct  because  of  their  bragging 
propensities.  Mr.  Naturalist?  Come  now, 
wo  want  to  know. 

Question  No.  2.  That’s  easy.  Birds 
don’t  cackle  after  they  have  laid  their 
eggs  because  nature  has  very  wisely 
taught  them  that  to  do  so  would  only 
attract  other  beasts  to  their  nests  and 
result  in  the  destruction  of  their  progeny 
before  it  had  hatched.  See  reply  to 
question  No.  1,  above.  M.  B.  D. 


EXCELSIOR 

CASE  CUSHIONS 

THEY  1'A Y  FOR  THEMSELVES 
Write  for  circular  and  particulars. 

Boiton  Excelsior  Co.,  300  1 1th  Are.,  New  York  City 


s.  c.  white  n  in  vpiJIPI/O 

LEGHORN  DAD  I  UnlUKo 

HikIi  quality  stuck  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  reduced 
prices.  Gond  service.  Price  $15  per  100  ;  $140  per  1000. 
Parcels  post  paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IV rite  for  circular 

BARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  W.  », 


Per  100 

Per  50 

”  Per  25 

$19.00 

$10.00 

$5.00 

22.00 

11.00 

6.00 

23.00 

12.00 

6.25 

28.00 

14.00 

7.50 

No  change  except  in  price — and  that  to  your  advantage.  The  same  big, 
husky  healthy  chicks  from  the  wonderful  pure-bred,  big-laying  Rosemont 
breeding  flocks.  And  shipped  to  you  in  April  and  early  Ma}',  the  season 
when  chicks  must  grow.  , 

Hatches  April  20-27,  May  4-11-18 

_  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $19.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  22.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas .  28.00 

(Cannot  ship  Leghorns  until  first  tcee.Jc  in  Mag ) 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Remember,  these  are  the  Eastern-bred  and  Eastern-hatched  chicks  that 
for  years  have  been  the  choice  of  successful  poultrymen.  Shipped  direct  from 
Rosemont  incubators  to  you — sure  to  reach  you  in  finest  condition. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  enclosing  remittance,  or  send  for 
complete  catalog. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


Fnrflannnc  l'aise  Jersey  Black  Giants  (yellow  skin.)  The 

1  Ul  uafJUIIo  most  popular  breed  in  America  today. 
Hatching  eggs.  T.  II.  Wettler.  Fast  Millstone,  N.J. 

MfHITB  WYANDOTTES.  Regal -Dorcas  stock  direct.  Eggs. 

If  Grand  matings.  $1.75 — 15:  $9—100.  R  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  R.f. 

Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  SpeonK,  L.  |„  N.Y. 

EGGS-WHITE  ROCKS-CHICKS 

F.ggs  from  highest  quality  pedigreed  stock.  $3  per  15. 
Baby  chicks.  32c  each.  Get  your  order  in  early.  Circular 
ready.  THEO.  L.  POOLE,  JAMES VILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Onke  Chicl/c  Kulp  strain.  S.C.  White  Leghorns 
V.H1LKS  at  $10  per  100,  Parcel  Post  paid. 

FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Baby  Chicks  Reduced  BEOONKe?sToDnEPFaARW 

Silver  Campine  Eggs  L'T 

strain.  $2  for  15.  MacPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.J. 

Progressive  Light  Brahma 

from'prize  stock.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale;  $3.50  for  In. 
Stock  for  sale  Sept.  1.  HENRY  ft.  HEDGES,  fireeuport, I,.l.,  N.Y. 

Pure  Bred  Hatching  Eggs 

per  13;  $14  per  100.  NAMliKI,  T.  Kill,  Elizabethtown,  l’a. 

miftfC  Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  nnd  Reds.  12cts. 
UULIVO  ,"l‘1  ul>-  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville.  Pa, 

D  C.|  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS.  $1.50— 16;  $8— 100. 
n«  MRS.  CLAUDIA  BETTS,  HILI.SDALR,  Michigan 

HATCHING  FCiCi*i  S.  C.  White  Leghorn.»Cornell 

lift  1  LffffivJ  certified  males.  $10  per 

hundred.  BESTWOKTI1  POULTRY  FARM,  Valley  Cottage,  N.Y. 

Fnr^alo  Eggs  and  Stock,  White  Leghorns. 

I  Ul  Odiu  alex.  Davidson  -  Ui.en  Campbell,  Pa. 

Ill  wo o k  Pull oio  Pullets.  Thoroughbred  Hogan  test 
IU  ween  lUI  ISIS  stork.  FOREST  EAIUI.  Kocltanay.  Y  J. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  211  to  28 
Eggs  in  30  days.  $5  per  15.  0.  fi.  L.  LEWIS.  Paoli,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  ONLY 

Eggs  — Setting  SSU.OO;  50  SG.OO;  100  $10.00. 
HAYSTACK  MT.  FARM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

C  p  O  |  5  “  Certified  ”  hens  in  Cornell 

d-  Va,  1\.  1.  IVLl/j  Advanced  Registry  Test  win 
1st  pen,  3rd  and  10th  liens  for  1st  two  inos.  of  test.  Eggs 
and  cockerels  for  sale.  L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON,  R.  7.  Oswego,  N.  X. 

Sale  of  hundred  Laying  Puliets  and  Yearlings 

Nice  stock,  at  $2.26  and  up.  FOREST  Farm,  Kocltawaj,  N.  J. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Anconas,  S.  C.  Keds.  Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred,  heavy  la.ting.  farm  raised  breeders. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ADRIAN  lleNEEF,  Sotlui,  N.  Y. 

Hatching  Eggs  K„y miu*1-*' w.  v. 

IT  atchiug  £2s-g,-is 

from  pure-bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Ten  Pollan*  n  hundred. 

Baby  chicks,  Twanty-live  Dollar*  a  hundred. 
Hummcrlield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  0.  1.  Washington,  Ji.  J. 

White  Wyandotte  Kjcjc*  for  hatching-,  from  free  range 
ww  fowl;  pure  English  cockerels.  100  Eggs,  $8:  50  Eggs, 
$4.50  No  Parcel  Post.  FRANK  M.  EDWARDS,  Water  Hill,  N.Y. 

Columbia  n  Wyandottes  young 

isou  Square,  Jan.,  1921.  Exhibition  matings.  Eggs,  $5  per 
15,  prepaid.  S.  S.  NEWTON,  Fast  High  St.,  Balintou  Spa,  N.  Y 

Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  iUTu 

winners.  Stock  for  sale.  E.  11.  ANDERSON,  .Moeresvlllc,  Iud. 

“College  Queen’s”  Record  “ow  leading 

Setting  eggs  for  sale.  Day  old  chicks  for  stile. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  K.  I. 

Finn  Rrnorlc  Poultry,  Turkeys.  Geese,  Ducks.  Guineas 
rillt;  Dl  UCUa  Hsntams,  H.tres,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Ttllard,  Pi 

PER 

YEAR 


OVER  300  EGGS 


Are  your  hens  laying  EGGS 

like  Keystone  Maid  ?  ^eKr"  306  Eggs 
or  Lady  Victory  ?  304  Eggs 

or  Liberty  Belle  ?  294  Eggs 

or  Red  Rose  ?  -  -  s,ij  Jer‘yeaRred  254  Eggs 

Nft?  Then  your  egg  yield  can  be  improved,  your  poul- 
ITV  .  try  put  on  a  reaf  profit  basis,  if  you  order  now  some 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Day-Old  Chicks 


FROM  OUK  STRAINS 
that  Official  Contest  Rec¬ 
ords — like  those  above — 
have  proved  to  be  the 

World’s  Champion  Layers 

Decide  now— assure  yourself 
hi K  euK  increase  next  Fad  I  and 
Winter.  Handsome  illustrated 
catalog,  “The  Story  of  the 
Fkk  Hen,”  price  10c  deducted 
t rom  first  order.  WRITE  FOR  IT. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HUBERT  HATCHERY 


Send  for  your  copy  of  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  circular  describing  our  big, 
sturdy  BABY  CHICKS. 

FOUR  POPULAR  BREEDS 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $18.00 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  18.00 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  18.00 
White  Wyandottes  ... .  20.00 

ALL  CHICKS  SENT  POSTPAID 
lUOf;  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

HUBERT  HATCHERY,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Per  50 

Per  26 

$9.50 

$5.00 

9.50 

5.00 

9.50 

5.00 

10.50 

5.50 

S.C.  Black  Minorca  2STMS-  ?0ekerels’  *4 


15— $2;  100— $S. 


Hiul  $5;  Hens,  $3.50.  Eggs, 
THOMAS  t.  F.KEKSOI.E,  Carrollton,  Ohio 


IMPROVE 

the  laying  qualities  of  your  (lock  with  stock  from 

Cornell  Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

STATE  FAIR  AWARD— CHIX  AND  EGGS 

STEWART  L.  PURDIE,  Dept.  A,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Half  to  Full  Wyckoff  Strain 

Day-old  chicks  $18  per  100.  8-week  PULLETS 
ready  Alay  Bth,  ($1.50  each 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Half  to  Full  Parks  Strain 

Day-old  chicks,  ($545  per  100.  8. week  PULLETS 
ready  May  Otb,  $‘4.00  each. 

J.  GlIY  LESHER,  Northumberland,  Pa. 
White  Rock  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

Fisliel  uud  Park  strain, - $22  per  100.  Eggs,  84  per  15  ; 
$10  per  100.  white  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Flshkill.  N.  Y. 

L°l£  HATCHING  EGGS  $10  pz 

from  thoroughbred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Trapnest 
Cockerels.  OFKYONIIA  FARMS,  Lambert ville,  N«tv  Jersey 

Big  Bronze,  $9  per  setting  of  9. 
. f  deliveries  by  messen* 

omit  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS 

*  gel'.  I..  1{.  WILSON,  M 


STOCKTON  HATCHERY’S  SflS  BABY  CHICKS 

APRIL  5th.  6th,  12th,  13th,  19th,  20th  Deliveries  at  Special  Prices 

If  you  want  purebred,  hearty  chicks  that  will  develop  rapidly  ;  if  you  want  early  broilers  ;  if  you  want 
choice  Fall  pullets  that  will  develop  into  early  heavy  layers,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  Stockton  llatchery  chicks 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . . 

BARRED  ROCKS . . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.. . . . 

ANCONAS.  BL.  MINORCAS . 

TERMS — cash  with  order  for  prompt  shipment.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  All  chicks 
shipped  prepaid.  Write  for  special  pi  ices  1000  or  more. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Emmert  R.  Wilson,  Prop., 


Per  10U 

Per  50 

Per  25 

*19.00 

*10.00 

$5.50 

11.00 

11.00 

6  00 

11.00 

11.00 

6.00 

24.00 

12.00 

6.50 

20.00 

15.00 

8.00 

STOCKTON,  N.  J. 
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Backyard 

Beekeeping 

You  like  honey — everyone  does — 
kids  and  grown-ups.  Keep  one 
hive  or  more  in  your  back  yard, 
garden  or  orchard.  We'll  tell  you 
how 

The  Root  Way  Pays 

Our  SO  years  of  beekeeping  expe¬ 
rience  at  your  service.  Little  ex¬ 
pense  to  start.  Bees  find  their 
own  food.  Easily  cared  for  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  Write  for 
handsome  free  booklet,  “Bees  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit.”  Tell  us 
your  occupation  and  if  you  keep 
bees  now.  This  will  help  us  send 
you  information  you  want.  Write 
us  today. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
292  Main  St.  Medina,  Ohio 

SFX 


Hate  h  i  ng  E ggs 

Itarron’s  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  -  $9  per  lOO 

Shepperd’s  S.  C.  Anconas  -  11  per  lOO 

Baby  chicks  and  stock  for  sale. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM.  H  Gold.  Sup!  ,  Roslyn.  L  I  . N  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Selected  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hens 

on  free  range;  mated  to  cockerels  bred  from  Cor¬ 
nell  certified  stock.  W  M.  H.«  H  KK  RING, 
Box  B3.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


8.  O.  X71^HITE  LEGHORNS 

barge  egg  producers.  Free  farm  range.  Selected  breeders. 
Healthy,  vigorous,  farm  llock.  American  strains.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  line,  success  this  season.  May  chicks.  $1 N  hun¬ 
dred.  F.gg,  $*.  Mountain  ¥i«w  Poultry  Farm,  Hopowell  Junction,  N.Y. 


QllAUfy 


I 


Called  “Quality”  Because  They  ARE  Quality 

They  show  it  by  their  early,  vigorous  action.  Later — when  they  begin 


25 


50 

$10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

11.50 


100 

$20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

23.00 


White  Leghorns . $5.50 

Black  Leghorns .  5.50 

Brown  Leghorns  .  5.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.25 

SPECIAL  MATING 
50  100 

$12.50  $25.00 

15.00  30.00 


25 

R.  I.  Reds . $6.75 

White  Rocks  .  6.75 

White  Wyandottes .  .  .  8.00 


W.  Leghorns,  25 

Pen  2 . $6.75 

B’d  Rocks..  8.00 


W.  Leghorns,  25  50  100 

Pen  1 _  $9.50  $18.00  $35.00 

R.  I.  Reds..  8.00  15.00  30.00 


50 

100 

$12.50 

$25.00 

12.50 

25.00 

15.00 

30.00 

H  5*1 

Cannot  deliver  White  Leghorns  before  May  4  ;  White  Rocks  or  Wyandottes  before 
April  20  Hatching  Dates:  April  20,  27,  May  4,  11  and  18. 

Order  new— right  frum  this  adrertiaement.  Send  cheek  or  money  order.  Cannot  send  O.O.l). 
Prompt  deliveries.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed  within  1200  miles.  Hook  Free. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT.  Box  1.  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


u.l 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  and  Raised  Right 

9  to  10  weeks  old,  delivery  April  25th  to  May  1st,  $1.50  each 
4  months  old,  $2.00  5  months  old,  $2.50 

Your  Inspection  Invited 

Supply  Limited  —  Make  Reservations  Early 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN S SAS'SK: 

ery,  $20  per  100.  post  paid.  All  cliix  are  from  choice  di¬ 
rect  D.W.  Young  strain  stock.  II.  N.COMNEK,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

gulp  strain.  Tired  to  lav.  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs  for 
sale.  Circular  free.  HUGH  PATTERSON,  R.  F.  D.  Na.  1,  Claytan.N.T 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  egg  production  for  12  years.  Eggs,  $10  and  day- 
old  chicks  $28  per  100.  From  selected  hens  only. 
FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamksburg,  N.  J. 


Hummer’s  Famous  Guaranteed  Chicks 

You  can  see  the  stock  if  you  dispute  the  quality. 
That's  evidence.  Order  May  chicks  now. 

Bar  Rock.  $16.50  per  100.  $155  per  1,000. 

K.  I.  Reds.  $17.50  per  100.  S105  per  1,000. 
S.C.  Barron  W.  Legh'n,  $15  per  100.  $135  perl, 000. 
S.  0.  Brown  Leghorn,  $15  per  100.  $135  per  1,000. 

S.  0.  Ancona,  $S34  per  100. 

S.  M.  B.  Minorca.  86  per  Doz.,  prepaid.  Live  arrival ; 
full  count.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO., Frenchtown,  N.  J.  R.  D. 


-BUCK’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Largest  winners  in  Rock  family  at  Vineland  Inter¬ 
national  laying  and  breeding 'contest.  Hatching 
eggs  from  selected  old  hens,  mated  to  Vineland 
cockerels,  #4  per  15;  $>30  per  100.  From  fully  ma¬ 
tured  pullets,  83  per  15:  $15,  100.  Nothing  sold 
but  what  I  raise  on  my  own  place.  NO  BABY  CHICKS, 
GARRET  W.  BUCK  -  COLTS  NECK.  N.  J. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 

My  Rocks  won  this  season  on  41  entries  10  first.  12  second, 
6  third,  5  fourth  and  X  fifth  prizes.  Ruby  Chix,  April 
delivery,  40c  and  80o  each.  Eggs  93  and  $7.50  per  15, 
postpaid,  h.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


White  Plymouth  ROCKS 

OFFICIALLY  TRAP  NESTED 

My  WHITE  HOCKS  led  in  their  class  at  VINELAND  last 
year  and  ranked  2nd  among  all  the  heavy  breeds.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  this  same  strain  $8.50  for  15;  $10  for  60; 
$18  for  100  eggs.  Day-old  chicks,  50c  each. 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN,  113  Leonard  St..  Belmont.  Mass. 


ECKHART’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

l$red-to-Lay.  Bred  to  Win.  Eggs  for  Hatching, 
and  Baby  Chicks  for  sale.  Write  for  prices. 

C.  W.  &  II.  J.  ECK11ART,  Shohola,  Pa. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

20  Years  of  Breeding:.  Day-Old  Chicks.  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing.  Marvel  Homestead  Farm,  Georgetown,  liel. 
Caul  M.  Scarborough.  Manager 


Barred  Rocks 

Bred  to  lay.  Notice  our  Fen  No,  2,  Storrs  Contest. 
Eggs,  chicks,  cockerels.  Cornell  certified  stock. 
Circular.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rocks 

It.  KVEltETT  JONES 


Hark’ s  brod-to-lay 
strain.  Eggs,  $2.50 
per  15;  $10  per  100. 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


OHICKS-B  ARRED  ROCKS 

direct  from  Parks  pedigreed  lines  and  large  dark  S. 
C.  Reds,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Some  trap  nested. 
High  egg-record  males  used.  Postage  paid.  Chicks, 
35c.  100%  live  guaranteed.  .Eggs,  15c  each. 

DISQUE  POULTRY  FARM  -  So.  Oil  City,  Pa. 


ForSale-Bred-to-Lay  White  Rocks 

Day-old  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  260-ogg 
strain.  White,  large  standard  birds.  Also  one  pen 
of  Breeders.  The  Homestead  Farm,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADISE 
POULTRY  FARM,  IIox  li,  Paradise,  Penna. 


ESS.C,  White  Leghorns  Wp*?? 

r I, EMMIE  EOUI/1UY  KAMI,  I,«uIU  Moore,  ElIenTlIlo,  N.  Y. 


Young’s  Strain  pKIm  S.C.  WhiteLegtuirn  Chicks 

$20  per  100.  Kggs.  $8  per  100.  Circular  free. 

MY0WN  POULTRY  FARM  Brice  Moore  Ellenville,  H.V. 


Bl 


''/»  »R0f'TA8lf  ’4' 
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PROPERLY  HATCHED,  NATURE  EARLY,  LAY  HEAVILY 

Gibson  Chicks  are  sturdy  little  fellows  from  farm  range  stock  bred 
twenty  years  for  high  laying  and  thby  do  lay  ‘My  pullets  out- 

layed  the  same  number  at  the  laying  contest"  writes  an  old  cits 
turner  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BREEDING  STOCK.  Prices  moderate  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  folder  free.  Write  for  it  NOW 

S.  C.  W  LEGHORNS  R  l  REDS.  6,  P  ROCKS 

G.  F  GIBSON,  Galen  Farms  Box  100  CLYDE,  N.  Y 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

Since  Winning  Storrs  Contest 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  recognized  as  superior 
layers.  They  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  this  at 
both  Storrs  and  Vineland.  Every  chick  or  egg  sold 
is  bred  and  produced  on  our  own  farm  from  select¬ 
ed  flocks.  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  for  sale. 
FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


Certified  comb  White  Leghorns 

We  liavo  a  pen  of  170  certified  yearling  liens,  mated 
to  eight!  certified  males,  from  which  we  offer  eggs 
nt  $35  per  hundred,  chicles  at  $45  per  hundred. 
Also  a  pen  of  170  yearling  Leghorn  hens,  not  certi¬ 
fied,  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  $13  per  hundred, 
chicks  at  $35  per  hundred.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  20  years.  While  we  carryover  1,000  pullets 
we  do  not  breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights. 
“V”  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L.  J  Weed 
8  Son,  Proprietors,  Rallston  Spa,  New  York 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Exclusively.  8,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range*  inoculated 
and  free  from  lice,  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means  great  vigor. 
Barron  strain.  All  males  heading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Eggs  forhatchingnow  ready  in  any  quantity.  85%  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for  babv  chicks.  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
a  chance.  10,000  baby  chicks  a  week.  Order  well  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  this  Spring.  My  new  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”  free  with  all  $10.00 
orders.  Circulars  free  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Reds — Barred  and  White  Rocks-^-Anconas — Brown 
and  White  Leghorns— White  Wyandottes.  Orders 
from  25  up  to  several  thousand  filled  in  1  shipment. 
My  hatching  experience  goes  back  more  than  30  years. 
Only  plump  full-sized  sturdy  chicks  sent  out. 
The  kind  I  know  will  live. 

You  Must  Be  Satisfied 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  W.  H.  Allen,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Little  Rritiiin,  N.  Y.,  can  furnish  during 

April,  May  and  June 

approximately  150  chix  per  week  from  a  special 
pen  of  high-producing  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  CERTIFIED  COCKERELS. 
Price,  525  per  hundred. 


BABY* 
CHICKS 


FREE  RANGE 

C.  White  Leghorns 

Baby  Chicks,  Parcel  Post,  Pre¬ 
paid,  $23  per  100.  Hatching 
Kggs,  $12  per  100.  Custom 
Hatching,  3c  per  egg,  Circu¬ 
lar  Free.  Phone,  P/aitisboro  628 
BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

0.  11.  €11  AN  BLEU,  prop.  Monmouth  Jet.,  X.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  and  cockerels  of  high  egg  record.  Can  now  sim¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  $9  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks,  $38  per  hundred.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland.  New  York 


White  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Hens  mated  to  Cockerels.  Htalthy,  range  bred.  Big 
flock  records.  Ton  louse  Ganders  and  Eggs,  Turkey  Toms. 

•T.  E.  Ml  ItltAY  -  Moriches,  New  York 


s. c.  white  ¥>IT¥  f  FTC 

LEGHORN  K  U  LLL  1  3 

From  our  own  Hock  of  Breeders.  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
for |delivery  from  late  April  on.  Mature  pullets 
from  July  15th  on. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM  Box  126  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

From  ourcarefully  bred  utility  strain.  We  offer  2.000 
Chicks  per  week  nfter  April  10th.  Circular  free. 

YARM0ND  POULTRY  FARM  R.  0.  1  Freehold,  N  J. 


ALL  HATCHES  are  ltOOKEl)  FULL  oil 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 

BalDy  CHICKS 

until  after  May  15th.  Prices  then,  May,  $20;  June, 
$18  per  100.  Order  now.  Attractive  illustrated 
circular  by  request.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.Y. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

BABY  CHICKS 
From!  selected  stock.  Trap-nested  past  5  years. 
Males  bred  from  imported  Barron  stock  with 
records  of  270-383.  $25  per  100  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  week  of  May  Otli.  $30  per  ICO  thereafter.  Send 
for  list  of  matings  and  prices. 

A.  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  New  York 


CRYSTAL  POULTRY  FARMS— High  Quality,  Low  Price* 

|%  a  nu  Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  heavy 
Kfl  K  ¥  laying,  hardy,  brod-to-lay  strains.  Prize  win- 
uers  at  1020  Ohio  and  New  York  State  Fairs.  89 
nil  IV  most  profitable  breeds.  Safe  arrival  guaran* 
UniA  teed.  Prices, $18  per  100  and  up.  Circular  free. 
Crystal  Poultry  Farms,  Shepard  Strong,  7902  Franklin  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BarronS.C.W.  Leghorn  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  heavy  producing  hens  sired  by  high  pedigreed 
.cockerels-  810  por  100.  Chicks  for  May  20th. 

G.  II.  W HAIGHT,  West  Williugton,  Couu. 


S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

$8  per  100.  Also  a  few  breeding  cockerels,  S4  each. 

C.  li.  NEAL  - _ LODI,  N,  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns ?!,htcihcin/sEpsfePBa2^ 

II.  N.  Y.,  Fob.  5.  THE  UNbEItHII,!,  HUMS.  Fort  Ann,  N.  T 


BUFF  LEGHORN  Cockerels,  $8.  Hatching  Eggs 
reasonable.  GREENF0R0  POULTRY  YAR0S,  Silver  Creek,  N.  T 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Egg’s 

$5  for  9.  I.  J,  STRINGHAM,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


April  10,  1021 

Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring? 

Tlie  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago.  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  60,000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
•incubating  103,600  eggs,  devoted  only  to  on* 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  hav* 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  in  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all-round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  abov* 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  that  our  birds  will  average 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  real  sensible 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain*  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80- 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  • 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  In  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“ Ash  the  man  who  owns  ’em” 

Oar  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  lOO 
Our  Grade  B .  .  25.00  per  lOO 

Hatching  eggs  about  'A  price.  Cheaper  in.  thousand  lots 

I)o  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  1 1 !  |  Contest 

Straight  American  Stoek  —  assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity— 4,000  weekly  —  90$  our  output  for 
Marcli  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  tOO 

In  I,ot»  o  f 

Reduction 

On 

$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 
400  or  over 

15% 

25% 

May  10-28 
June  Chicks 

Order  now — If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder  —  you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your  order 
for  1922. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks  de¬ 
livered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No  open¬ 
ing  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

x-’-E&a&'siSS:  "*•*«»*• 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L..I.N.  Y* 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  World's  Largest  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Delivered  at  your  door, 
anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post 
charges. 

Three  Million  for  1921 

Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  Rhode  Iiland  Rede 
Smith’*  stmtiard  Buff  Leghorns  Black  Minor^aa 
1 Copyrighted)  White  Leghorns  Anconas 
Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Orpington* 

Buff  Leghorn*  Assorted 
Write  nearest  address  today  (or  catalog— (res. 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dept.  59.  1959  W.  74tli  Street 

Boston,  Muss.,  *  Dept.  59.  154  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia.  1’a.  Dept.  59.  8.U  Locust  Street 

Chicago.  III.,  Dept.  59,  427  So.  Dearborn  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dept.  59,  816  Pine  Street 


CERTIFIED  LEGHURNS 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  REGISTERED 
HEN  HAS  ARRIVED 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  OFFICIALLY  CERTI¬ 
FIED  and  REGISTERED  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 

These  are  business  hens.  They  are  lioavy  producer* 
of  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Our  breeders  are  offici¬ 
ally  registered  and  certified  as  meeting  the  top  notch 
of  excellence  in  size,  shape,  type  and  vigor,  and 
above  all,  for  consistent  heavy  laying  throughout 
the  year.  These  are  the  groat  layers  that  commer¬ 
cial  poultrymen  have  needed  and  are  buying. 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE, 
INCREASE  YOUR  EGG  PRODUCTION  by 
introducing  our  line  of  great  males.  Semi  for 
catalogue  and  come  and  see  one  of  the  best  plant*. 

FARLEY  PORTER  Box  IV  Sodus,  N.Y. 


300,000  CHICKS  FOR  1921 

The  best,  healthiest,  and  most  vigorous  chicks  ob¬ 
tainable,  hatched  in  one  of  the  finest,  best  equipp¬ 
ed,  and  most  sanitary  hatchery  in  tiie  State.  Key¬ 
stone  chicks  are  famous  for  their  EASY  TO  RAISE  AND 
QUICK  TO  GROW  qualities.  They  are  BRED  RIGHT- 
HATCHED  RIGHT-SHIPPED  RIGHT.  By  prepaid  parcel 
post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  C.  White  and  S. 
C.  Brown  Leghorns,  1 4cts  each.  Barred  Rocks,  1 6cts 
each.  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  1  Bets.  Mixed  Broilers, 
12cts  each.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Our 
chicks  pleased  thousands  of  others  during  the  last 
eleven  years  and  they  will  please  you.  Fiue  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  sent  to  any  address  free. 

THE  KEVSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 


k'l$SMSisiaiiasi*$a  •Mim«isirimmisiiiiinmiiiiiisimiaiii$' 


Brooksidc  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  only  Barron  and  Eglan¬ 
tine  strain.  3.000  chicks  every  week.  Chick 
booklet  free  with  every  order.  Get  my  low 
prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  I  guarantee 
safe  delivery  and  pay  parcel  post  charges. 
Circular  free.  Hrookside  Poultry  Farm, 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Hocks.  Send  for  circular.  II.  Fl-her,  M  Ilford,  N .  J. 


S.C. BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

ning  strains,  13.50  and  $5.00  for  15.  Stock  and  bab> 
chicks.  THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CO..  Fanwood.  New  Jersey 


Jbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Market  News 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  ( 'IT Y-E X DICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  20c:  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  2So  ;  mutton,  lb.,  12 
to  25o;  choice  kettle  roasts,  lb..  14  to 
18c;  porJerhou.se  steak,  lb..  2<Sc;  neck 
cuts.  lb..  10c;  sausage,  lb..  25c:  roasting 
pigs.  lb..  25c;  salt  pork;  lb..  23c ;  veal 
chops,  lb  .  35c;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  tOc ;  rab¬ 
bits,  lb..  35c;  round  steak,  lb..  22c;  pork 
loins,  lb..  20  to  25c;  sliced  ham,  lb..  35c; 
brisket  bacon,  lb..  22c. 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb..  32  to 
35c;  old  roosters,  lb..  22c;  turkey,  lb.  45 
to  50c;  geese,  lb.  30c;  ducks,  lb..  40c. 

Dressed  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.. 
42c;  roasting  chickens,  lb..  45c;  turkey, 
lb..  55c;  geese,  lb..  42c;  ducks,  lb..  40c. 

Eggs — Extra,  white.  30c;  brown.  30c; 
mixed  colors,  30c;  duck  eggs,  45c. 

Creamery  butter,  fancy  prints.  50c; 
best  dairy  prints.  40c;  dairy  in  jars.  40c; 
milk,  qt.,  Oc ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim- 
in i lk.  qt..  5c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  cream, 
lb..  33c;  skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese,  10c, 
pimento  cheese,  lb..  15c. 

Apples.  large,  bu..  Baldwins.  8120; 
Greenings.  $1.25;  Wolf  River,  $1.25;  Ren 
Davis,  00c;  Spy.  81.40;  other  varieties. 
50c  to  $1.  Pears.  Kieffer.  $1.75.  Dried 
apples.  1214c.  Citrons,  each.  10  to  15c. 
Cranberries,  qt..  20c. 

Beans,  dry.  lb.  7c;  beets,  bu  .  $1.15; 
cabbage,  white,  lb..  2c;  parrots,  bu.,  00c; 
cauliflower,  best,  each,  10c;  celery,  best, 
bunch.  12  to  15c;  eggplant,  best,  15c; 
medium.  10c;  horseradish  roots.  It)..  20c; 
lettuce,  large  heads,  8c;  onions,  green, 
bunch.  0c;  dry.  bu..  75c;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1  15;  potatoes.  Im..  75c;  small,  bu..  00c; 
rhubarb,  lb..  5c;  radishes,  white,  hunch. 
Sc ;  round  red.  bunch.  Gc ;  sauerkraut,  qt.. 
15c;  spinach,  peck.  30c;  Winter  squash, 
lb..  3c;  rutabagas,  bu..  00c;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch.  10c;  vinegar,  gal..  32c. 

Honey,  clover,  extracted,  lb..  25c;  card, 
30c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c;  on  cob, 
8c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb..  5c;  maple  syup, 
gal..  82.50;  black  walnuts,  bu..  82  50: 
butternuts.  $2;  liickorynuts.  bn.,  $5  50. 

Syracuse  prnr.ic  market 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  me¬ 
dium.  lb..  5  to  6c;  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
live  pigs.  each.  $4  to  85;  small  dressed 
pigs,  lb..  IGc;  pork,  light,  lb.,  14  to  15c; 
heavy,  lb.,  10c;  veal,  prime,  lb..  17c; 
common,  lb..  15c;  sausage,  lb..  20  to  25c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb..  35c;  chick¬ 
ens.  lb..  40  to  10c ;  fowls,  lb..  40  to  IGc; 
turkeys,  lb..  50c;  geese,  lb..  10  to  45c; 
guinea  hens.  live.  each.  $1. 

Dressed  poultrv  Ducks,  lb..  50c  ;  chick¬ 
ens.  lb..  55  to  65c;  fowls,  lb..  55  to  G5c ; 
turkeys,  lb.,  75  to  80c;  geese,  lb.  45  to 
50c;  rabbits,  full  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Rutter,  lb..  55  to  G5c;  eggs.  28  to  30c; 
duck  eggs.  40  to  50c;  lard.  lb..  15c; 
Italian  cheese,  lb.  54  to  55c;  maple 
syrup,  gal..  $3. 

Beans,  dry.  bu..  $1.50  to  $5.50;  per 
qt.,  40  to  1 2c;  beets,  bu.,  45  to  GOe  ;  cab¬ 
bage,  do/.,  heads,  15  to  25c;  per  100  heads, 
$3;  red.  per  do/.,  GOc  ;  carrots,  bu..  45c; 
celery  hearts,  do/..  00c  to  $1  ;  stalks,  do/., 
75c;  garlic,  lb.  20c;  horseradish  roots, 
bunch.  10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  $1.40  to 
$2.50;  unfits,  dry.  bu..  40  to  50c;  pars¬ 
ley,  do/,  bunches.  50c;  parsnips,  bu..  75 
to  80c;  popcorn,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu..  10  to  GOc :  rutabagas,  bu..  50c : 
sage.  lb..  10c:  sauerkraut,  lb..  5c;  turnips, 
bu  .  40  to  50c;  vegetable  oysters,  do/, 
bunches.  GOc. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $22;  hav.  No.  1, 
$22;  No.  2.  $17  to  $21;  No.  3.  $15  to 
$16;  Timothy,  $20  to  $22;  straw,  rye, 
ton,  $13;  wheat.  $1.6;  oat,  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  18<-; 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  13c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  IS  to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  14 
to  15c;  heavy,  lb..  13  to  14c;  Spring 
Iambs,  lb.,  20  to  22c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
16  to  18c;  mutton,  lb.  11  to  13c;  veal, 
lb..  18  to  20c: 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  35  to  38c; 
roosters,  lb..  30  to  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.. 
19c;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  geese,  lb..  20 
to  25c;  turkeys,  11)..  10  to  45c;  eggs.  28 
to  30c. 

Apples,  bu..  Kings.  $1  to  $1.25;  Spys, 
$1  to  $1.40;  Greenings.  75  to  90c;  Raid- 
wins.  80  to  90c;  seconds,  75  to  85c. 

Reets,  bu..  GO  to  75c;  cabbage,  ton, 
$9  50  to  $10:  per  100  beads.  $2.50  to 
$3.50;  per  do/,  beads.  30  to  40c;  carrots, 
bu..  GO  to  70c;  celery,  do/,  bunches.  80c 
to  $1;  lettuce,  curly,  do/.,  40  to  55c; 
mint,  green,  do/,  bunches,  30  to  35c , 
onions,  dry,  bu.,  40  to  45c ;  green,  do/, 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu..  45  to 
50e ;  parsnips,  bu..  65  to  75c;  pieplant, 
do/,  bunches,  $1  ft)  81.25:  radishes,  do/, 
bunches.  $1  to  $1.25;  spinach,  per  bu  . 
$1.75:  turnips,  bu..  40  to  55c;  vegetable 
oysters,  do/,  bunches.  15  to  50c;  water¬ 
cress.  do z.  bunches.  10  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium.  $3.25;  red  marrow’.  $6;  white  mar¬ 
row.  $5;  red  kidney.  $7;  white  kidney. 
$8  50  to  $9;  pea,  $3;  yellow  eye,  $0 : 
Imperials.  $7. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  5c;  No.  2, 
4c;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  4c;  No.  2. 
3c;  bulls  and  stags.  3c;  horsehairs,  each, 
$2  to  $3.50;  lambs,  each,  50c  to  $1  ;  calf. 
No.  1.  lb.  9c  No.  2.  7c.  Wool,  fleece, 
lb..  15  to  18c,  unwashed,  medium,  15 
to  18c. 

Clover  seed,  per  bu.,  $14  to  $14.50; 


Timothy,  $4  to  $4.50;  Alsike,  $14  to 
$15;  Alfalfa,  $14.50  to  $15.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Such  slight,  changes  as  have  taken  place 
are  mostly  towards  lower  levels.  Very 
warm  weather,  with  the  season  tw’o  weeks 
early,  all  contribute  to  Die  slackness  of 
the  produce  markets. 

BUTTER — CHEESE—  -EGGS 

Blitter,  higher;  creamery,  43  to  52c; 
dairy.  35  to  43c;  crocks.  30  to  38c;  com¬ 
mon.  22  to  25c.  Cheese,  dull  and  lower ; 
daisies  aud  flats.  25  to  27e;  longhorns, 
27  to  29c.  Hggs4  steady  ;  hennery,  28  to 
33c;  State  and  Western  candled,  27  to 
28c  ;  duck  eggs,  50  to  55c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull ;  turkeys,  57  to 
62<- ;  fowl.  35  to  40c;  capons,  50  to  GOc; 
old  roosters.  28  to  29c;  ducks.  42  to  45c; 
geese.  32  to  35c.  Live  poultry,  dull ; 
fowl.  34  to  37c;  chickens,  30  to  34c;  old 
roosters,  2G  to  28c;  ducks.  40  to  45c; 
geese.  30  to  32c. 

APPLES  POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  8pitzeuberg.  Baldwin. 
Spv.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Green1  rigs,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  seconds,  75c  to  $1.  Potatoes, 
weak;  good  to  choice  white,  bu..  55  to 
70c seconds,  Bermudas,  bid.,  $14.50  to 
$16.50;  sweet**.  Jersey,  hamper,  $2  to  $3. 

GRAPES  AND  BERRIES 

^Grapes,  dull;  California  Emperors,  keg, 
$7  to  $7.50 ;  strawberries,  firm;  South¬ 
ern,  qt...  29  to  38c;  cranberries,  steady; 
Gape  God.  bbl..  $14  to  $15. 

BEANS  ONIONS 

Beans,  steady;  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9; 
marrow’,  87 ->0  to  88  50;  pea  and  medium, 
$4  oO  to  $5.  On*ons,  dull;  home-grown, 
Fbenezers,  bu..  75c  to  $1  ;  State  and 
Western,  cwt.,  50c  to  $1  ;  Spanish,  crate. 
$2  to  $2  25. 

VEGETA  IS  I  FS 

Vegetables,  easy;  artichokes,  box.  $7 
to  $8;  peppers,  box.  $6  to  $9;  pieplant, 
$3.50  to  $4;  asparagus.  $4  to  $5;  wax 
and  green  beans,  hamper.  $0  to  $7  ;  Flor¬ 
ida  cabbage,  $1.75  to  $2  25;  beet**,  old, 
bu..  05  to  85c;  carrots.  50  to  70c;  par¬ 
snips.  75c  to  $1  ;  spinach.  $1.25  to  $1.00; 
turnips,  white.  75e  to  $1;  yellow’.  55  to 
GOc;  beets,  new.  do/,  bunches.  40  to  80c; 
carrots.  40  to  GOc;  radishes,  15  to  20c; 
vegetable  ovsters.  75  to  90c;  eaul'^ow’or. 
crate.  $1  50  to  $2.25;  celery.  Florida, 
crate.  81.75  to  $2  25;  Tcebnvf?  lettuce, 
$4  to  $4  50;  Florida  tomatoes.  $5  to  $9; 
encumbers,  do/..  $2.50  to  $3;  endive,  lb.. 
14  to  IGc. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull  ;  white  comb,  lb  ,  27  to  35e ; 
dark,  23  to  25e.  Maple  products,  quiet; 
s.vrup.«  gal..  $2  to  $2.25:  sugar,  lb..  25 
to  30c. 

FEED 

Hay.  dull;  Timothy.  >n  track.  $19  to 
$20;  clover  mixed.  $18  to  $19;  straw, 
$15  to  $17.  Wheat  b,-an.  car  lot.  $22  50; 
middlings.  821;  red  dog.  $32  50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $31;  < > j li>» *-•> T .  839.50;  hominy, 
$27  50;  gluten.  $36  50;  oat  feed.  $9;  rye 
middlings,  $24.  j.  w.  c. 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

nr . r  i: 

Rest  creamcrv  54  to  55c;  good  to 
choice.  19  to  52 ;  Lover  grades.  35  to 
10c;  ladles.  22  to  23c;  packing  stock, 
10  to  20c. 

EGGS 

Rest  nearby.  34  to  30c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice.  25  to  30c. 

FIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  50  to  55c;  roosters.  24  to 
25c;  fowls,  3G  to  37c;  ducks.  36  to  43c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowl**  32  to  40c;  chickens.  32  to  40c; 
ducks,  35  to  40c;  roosters,  28  to  29c. 

FRUITS 

Armies,  bbl.,  $3  to  $5.75;  strawberries, 
qt..  25  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  cwt..  90c  to  $1.15:;  %-bu. 
basket.  30  to  50c ;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket.  $1  to  $1.50;  onions,  100  lbs..  75r 
to  $1;  carrots,  bbl..  $1.50  to  $3;  cab¬ 
bage.  bbl..  $1.50  to  $3. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  2.  $2X  to  $24;  No.  3. 
$21  to  $22;  sample.  $18  to  $20;  clover 
n lived.  $20  to  $•>•_>  50.  Straw,  rve.  $10  to 
$18;  w’iieat.  $15  to  $16.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

niepv  be-'t.  52  to  53c ;  common  to 
goid.  45  to  51c;  dairy,  30  to  40c;  storage, 
40  to  45c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearbv.  39  to  40c;  gathered, 
gond  to  choice.  27  to  29c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Ghick-e.is.  08  to  42c;  fowls.  30  to  39c; 
ducks.  35  to  38c;  geeso.  30  to  36c. 

FRUITS 

A im'es  Baldwin,  bbl..  $3  to  $5;  Green¬ 
ing-.  $3  *■»  $4;  Spy,  $3  50  t.)  $6.  Oran- 
berr'es.  hl>'  $20  to  $22.  Strawberries, 
qt  .  30  to  45c. 


POTATOES 

Maine.  100  lbs..  $1.25  to  $1.40;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions,  100  lbs..  75c  to  $1.25;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  75c  to 
$1.25;  spinach,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2;  carrot**, 
bu.  box,  $1  to  $1.50;  turnips,  bu.  box.  50c 
to  $1  ;  radishes,  bn.  box.  $2  to  $3;  to¬ 
matoes,  hothouse,  lb..  15  to  40c. 

’  HAY  'AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy.  $31  to  $32;  No.  2.  $27 
to  $28;  No.  3.  $25  to  $20;  clover  mixed, 
$27  to  $31.  Rye  straw,  $23,  to  $24;  oat 
straw.  $17. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Rest.  52  to  53c ;  common  to  good.  tub. 
47  to  50c;  rolls,  35  to  36c. 

EGGS 

Rest  nearby.  28  to  29c;  gathered,  23 
to  24c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

liens,  3,6  to  37c;  chickens,  32  to  3">-  • 
roosters.  20  to  21c;  ducks.  38  to  40c; 
geese.  24  to  25c;  turkeys.  40  to  45c. 


are  much  larger  and  prices  $2  to  $3  per 
barrel  lower.  <  >ld  potatoes  going  slowly 
a!  about  the  same  range  as  for  several 
weeks. 


Southern,  new.  bbl . 4  00  @  7  50 

Old,  180  lbs . 2  OU  @3  25 

Bermuda.  bbl  .  a  no  @12  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  hkt...  .  1  uo  to  2  50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz  bundles .  2  00  <i  li  00 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  15  'a  20 

Beets,  bul .  2  00  to  2  50 

Cabbage.  ton  . 10  00  to  15  00 

New.  bu-bkt .  I  00  (a  1  75 

Carrots,  bbl .  I  50  @  2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  125  @  4  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  50  t a  110 

Kgg  Plants,  on .  4  00  to  <100 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  125  «  2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches  . .  1  00  ffl  1  50 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  4  50 

Peppers,  bu  .  3  UO  @  5  50 

Parsnips,  bbl  .  1  00  @  on 

Boiuaine.hu . inn  @  125 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  to  r.O 

Spinach,  hbl . .  75  to  1  25 

Kale,  hh I .  I  mi  @  I  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy. No.  Eton .  28  no  to.'iooo 

No.  2  . Ui  OU  @27  00 

No,  8  .  ...23  0(1  toil  10 

Shipping .  .  . 21  0(1  <a2V  l"i 

over.  Mixed  .  >0  10  @27  10 

S-iaw.  Rye . IS  00  @19  10 

Oat  and  wheat. . . 12  00  (a  Hi  00 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  48  to  50c;  roosters.  30  to  35c; 
broilers.  45  to  "0c;  ducks,  45  to  50c; 
turkeys,  60  to  65c. 

IRUTTS 

Apples,  bbl..  $4.50  to  $6;  cranberries, 
bbl..  $10  to  $14  ;  strawberries,  qt..  25  to 
40c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  100  lbs..  $1  to  $1.10;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$1.50  to  $2;  onions.  100  lb**.  75c  to 
$1.25;  turnips,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  carrots, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1  25. 

1 1  AY 

Timothv,  No.  1.  $25  to  $26:  No.  2.  $22 
to  $23;  clover  mixed.  $23  to  $25. 


GRAIN 

Gusli  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat.  No.  2  hard  Winter.  $1  65  : 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  79c;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  51c;  rye.  $1.58;  barley,  75e. 


.  Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Blitter-  Best,  lb . 

.  .  $  5(  1 

to 

to 

1 .. 

$.5S 
.  55 

j 

Eggs— Fancy,  doz . 

.  .  .55 

to 

.60 

Good  to  choice . 

.  .  .45 

to 

.50 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .  .40 

to 

.->8 

Lamb  chops,  as  to  cut .  .  .  . 

.  .  .45 

to 

.60 

Roasting  beef,  lb . 

..  .40 

to 

.45 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.  .  .05 

to 

.10 

Potatoes,  11) . 

.  .  .02 

to 

.03 

Apples,  do/ . 

.  .  .30 

to 

.60 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  7.  1921 


MILK 

The  New  York 
April  is  $2.10  per 
milk  at  points  200  to  210 
city,  with  4  cents  per  400 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per 


price  to  producers  for 
100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
miles  from  til" 
lbs.  additional 
cent  butterfnt 


over  3.  r.oose  'milk  at  stores  retails  at 
10  cents  per  quart;  bottled.  Grade  A.  18 


cents;  bottled.  Grade 
tied.  28  cents. 

B,  15  cents 

;  < 

•erti- 

BUTTER 

Prices  advanced  5c 

during  the 

week. 

but  declined  tc  later. 

Creamery  fancy,  lb . 

.  49 

<0 

no 

Good  t<>  Choice 

.  44 

a 

48 

Iiowflr  O notes . 

fa 

37 

City  made . 

.  22 

«9 

26 

Dairy,  best  . 

.  47 

fa 

48 

Common  to  good 

.  28 

to 

40 

Pucklng  Stock .  . 

.  18 

< a 

22 

III  ELSE 

Receipts  are  large,  but  prices  remain 
without  special  change.  Buying  for  stor¬ 
age  is  quite  active. 


VV  hole  Milk,  fancy . . 

. . .  28 

<4t 

29 

Good  to  choice . 

«c 

26 

Ski  ms.  bent . . 

17 

ft 

19 

Fair  to  good . 

kt 

16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy _ 

36 

a 

37 

Medium  to  good  . 

. .  32 

25 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  nest . 

33 

' a 

34 

Common  to  good . 

UL 

30 

Gathered,  nest,  white . 

■a J 

3b 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors 

30 

@ 

21 

i  ,n w»r  if raiifts . 

12 

'a 

24 

Storage,  best . 

29 

to 

30 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer*  . 

. .  8  50 

to 

9  80 

Cows . 

.  3  00 

<4» 

6  10 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb* . 

.  7  00 

@13  00 

Cull* . 

@ 

5  UU 

Hog* . 

to  1 1  50 

Sheep.  100  lb* . 

. .  4  50 

(a 

6  Oil 

Lambs  . 

<1 11  00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  reported  at:  Fowls,  30  to 
34c;  broilers.  55  to  65c:  roosters  17  to 


18c;  ducks, 
turkeys,  35 


40c:  geese.  17  to  20c 


35  to 
to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best . 

<4 

62 

Corn,  to  good . 

40 

(a 

54 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

46 

& 

55 

Fair  to  Good . 

.  . 

30 

@ 

34 

Fowls . 

@ 

40 

Roosters . 

•  •  • 

.  25 

28 

Ducks  . 

.  30 

<<« 

45 

Haiiabs.  dot . 

5  on 

to  10  no 

Geese  .  . .  . 

25 

<0 

35 

(  OU N T R Y-  PRESSED  M EATS 

Sales  are  reported  at:  Halves,  choice, 
15  to  17c;  common  to  good.  12  to  14c; 
lambs,  hothouse,  each.  $5  to  $12. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  1UU  lb* .  7  50  to  8  00 


Pea .  4  50  @  4  75 

Medium  ..  5  00  to  5  50 

Red  Kiduey  .  9  00  to  9  50 

White  Kidney . 13  50  @14  00 

Yellow  Eye .  S  50  @9  00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  to  5  50 

Greening .  3  50  to  5  00 

Albemarle .  4  00  to  7  f-0 

Pears,  bbl .  .  ...  2  00  @  3  50 


Strawberries,  qt .  20  to  00 

POTATOES 

Receipts  of  new  stock  from  the  South 


Government  Crop  R'port 

'Plie  Winter  wheat  area  aud  outlook  in 
early  April  indicates  a  yield  of  621,000,000 
bushels,  nr  1.00(1.000  more  than  last  year. 
The  condition  of  the  plant  is  reported 
15  per  rent  better  than  a  year  ago. 

Rye  lias  come  through  the  'Winter  in 
good  condition.  A  yield  of  66,386.000 
bushels  is  estimated. 

Percentage  conditions  in  some  of  the 
principal  Winter  wheat  States  are ; 
Washington.  100;  Illinois,  96;  Nebraska 
and  Missouri.  93;  Indiana  and  Oklahoma. 
89;  Kansas.  88;  Ohio,  87. 

Rye  coud’tiou  in  percentages  is;  In¬ 
diana.  Michigan.  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
92;  <  lliio.  91;  South  Dakota,  90;  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota,  88;  North  Dakota, 
84. 

The  amount  of  wheat  on  farms  is  fig¬ 
ured  at  208,000.000  bushels;  country  mills 
and  elevators,  82,000.000,  and  supplies  at 
terminal  points  enough  to  make  a  grand 
total  of  320.000.000  bushels,  or  18.000  0(10 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Imports  from 
Canada  have  been  about  40.000.000 
bushels. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  17 — 1 1  o  1  s  t  e  i  n  s.  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Holstein- 
Friesiun  Breeders’  Association  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  L.  L.  Oldham,  secretary.  Madison, 
Wis. 

May  18 — Jerseys.  Monroe  County  Jer¬ 
sey  Breeders’  consignment  sale  at  Tomah, 
W:s. 

May  18-19 — Ilolsteins.  Manitowoc 
County  Holstein-Fricsian  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Manitowoc.  Wis.  ('has.  Ilampke. 
manager 

May  23-24  Ilolsteins.  Missouri  State 
Holstein  Association  show  and  sale  at 
Sedalia.  Mo. 

May  24 — Guernseys.  Marathon  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association’s  second 
annual  consignment  sale  at  Wausau.  Wis. 
F.  K.  Fox.  Waukesha,  Wis..  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

May  25 — Guernseys.  Portage  County 
Guernsey  Breedens’  Association  annual 
consignment  sale  of  registered  Guernseys 
at  Amherst.  Wis.  R.  K.  McDonald,  sec¬ 
retary.  F.  F.  Fox,  Waukesha,  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

May  26 — II  dsteins.  Michigan  Hol- 
sfcin-Friesian  Breeders’  Association  sale 
nr  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  II.  W.  Norton. 
Jr.  secretary.  Lansing. 

May  26 — Guernseys  Portage  County 
Gue-nsey  Breeders’  Association  annual 
consignment  sale  of  registered  Guernsey 
males  and  grade  letnale**  at  Amherst.  Wis. 
R  K.  McDonald,  secretary;  F.  E.  Fox, 
Waukesha,  Wis..  sales  manager 

May  26— Ilolsteins.  Marsh  field.  W’s. 
1  (olst**in-Friesian  Breeders’  Association 
of  Wisconsin,  L.  L.  Oldman,  secretary, 
Madison.  Wis. 

May  27 — ,lo,s*toius.  Outagamie  Coun¬ 
ty  Holstein  Breed®?’*’  Association  sale  at 
Anpletnn.  Wis.  Fdw.  O.  Mueller,  secre¬ 
tary. 

June  1 — Ilolsteins.  Dispersion  of  Fiiiv* 
view  Stock  Farm’s  herd  at  Anderson, 
Ind.  O.  L.  .Tanney.  owner. 

June  3 — Guernseys.  Fond  du  Lae 
County  combination  sale.  Charles  L. 
Hill,  manager. 

June  9—  Ilolsteins.  First  annual  bred 
heifer  sale.  Thorp,  Wis.  W.  IF.  Krause. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must,  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  cannot  understand  how  you  can  give 
the  service  you  do  and  keep  up  foi  the 
price  we  pay  for  your  paper.  It  is  easily 
worth  five  times  one  dollar  a  year  to  any 
man.  Let  us  pay  a  little  for  the  service 
which  we  receive,  and  keep  the  paper  go¬ 
ing,  so  we  will  have  it  for  future  advice 
and  guidance,  and  to  fight  an  honest  battle 
for  the  farmer.  n.  p.  c. 

New  York. 

Do  not  fear.  Any  business  must  pay  a 
lit  tie  profit  to  be  successful.  The  R. 
N.-Y  always  lias,  and  through  economical 
management  and  exceptional  equipment 
and  facilities  does  so  even  now.  If  con¬ 
ditions  should  demand  it.  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  facts  known,  and 
ask  it  little  more  to  keep  the  balance  on 
the  right  side.  On  no  other  policy  could 
the  quality  of  service  be  kept  up.  and 
both  the  quality  and  the  service  must  be 
maintained.  It  is  there,  and  not  in  the 
profits  as  such,  that  we  feel  satisfaction 
and  pride.  Just  now  the  publishing 
world  is  going  through  a  trial  and  a  test 
of  endurance.  Many  are  falling  by  the 
wayside.  The  secret  of  our  ability  to 
make  a  paper  of  this  kind  in  these  times 
at  a  dollar  a  year  is  in  the  help  that 
comes  from  the  subscribers  themselves. 
Without  that  help  it  could  not  be  done, 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  capitalize  their 
generosity  and  sentiment  for  undue 
profit.  Ak  long  as  we  can  with  this  help 
keep  the  price  at  a  dollar,  we  propose 
to  do  so,  and  while  this  year  makes  all 
publishers  anxious,  we  feel  no  alarm,  and 
hope  to  keep  on  and  even  improve  with¬ 
out  a  change  of  policy  or  price. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  last  April 
of  a  firm  calling  themselves  the  Oliver 
Oil  (fas  &  Machine  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  They  sent  me  a  lot  of  literature 
about  their  oil-gas  burner,  and  thinking 
as  it  w'as  a  80-da.v  deal  or  money  back, 
I  decided  to  try  a  burner.  I  sent  for  the 
burner,  and  in  four  days  if  was  delivered. 
I  tried  it  in  my  stove,  but  it-  did  not  do 
what  they  claimed  it  would.  May  10  I 
wrote  them  and  got  no  reply.  When  the 
80  days  were  up  1  sent  tin*  burner  back 
to  them.  Three  davs  after  I  sent  the 
burner  they  sent  me  a  letter  telling  me 
how  to  adjust  burner  so  as  to  get  results, 
bill  it  was  nothing  more  than  what  their 
circular  told  me.  Now  they  claim  (hat 
I  did  not  wail  for  an  answer,  so  they 
would  not  return  m.v  money.  I  do  not 
condemn  the  burner,  but  it  will  not  work 
in  my  stove,  so  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  try 
it  again.  Can  you  do  anything  for  me? 

New  York.  E.  h.  w. 

We  have  taken  this  man’s  case  up  with 
the  Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner  &  Machine 
Company,  St.  Louis,  and  given  the  firm 
an  opportunity  to  make  good  to  this  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  “money-back  order  blank” 
of  the  firm  specifies  that  the  burner  may 
be  returned  within  30  days  and  money 
will  be  refunded  if  the  burner  does  not 
work  as  represented  in  the  literature. 
Now  the  company  claims  the  customer 
didn’t  “co-operate”  with  them  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  living  up  to  the  “money- 
back"  guarantee.  It  is  the  case  with 
too  many  houses  selling  “specialties”  of 
this  sort  that  a  guarantee  only  means 
“confidence  dope”  to  get  the  order  and 
remittance  and  not  for  the  protection  of 
the  customer.  This  its  a  clear  case  of 
evading  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  print¬ 
ed  guarantee  in  the  firm’s  literature. 

I  have  had  a  very  unsatisfactory  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Standard  Food  and 
Fur  Association,  400  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  My  son  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  company  in  the  American 
Boy,  and  wrote  to  ask  if  they  were  re¬ 
liable.  The  editor  replied  they  presumed 
so,  never  having  had  any  complaints. 
Then  we  wrote  to  the  company  and  re¬ 
ceived  most  alluring  literature  and  three 
fine  Belgian  hares  for  $20.  Wie  sent 
them  a  rabbit  in  November  by  express, 
aud  two  postals  and  a  letter  before  we 
heard  from  them,  saying  they  had  never 
received  the  rabbit.  The  express  com¬ 
pany  investigated  and  finally  sent  the 
Fur  Association's  receipt  for  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  rabbit.  Last  week  I  took  the 
receipt  to  their  office,  but  they  said  evi¬ 
dently  the  express  company  had  filled  in 
their  name,  as  they  had  not  signed  it. 
We  had  a  contract  with  them  to  buy  back 
rabbits  over  six  months  old  and  6  lbs.  in 
weight  at  not  less  than  $7  a  pair.  I  took 
with  me.  to  insure  their  safe  arrival,  a 
very  good  pair  of  rabbits.  They  acknowl¬ 
edged  they  were  beautiful  rabbits,  but 
put  them  "on  their  scales  and  said  they 


only  weighed  11  lbs.,  and  if  I  would  leave 
them  until  they  had  fattened  them  up. 
they  would  send  me  the  money  in  a  month 
or  so.  I  was  afraid  I  would  never  see 
the  rabbits  or  money,  and  declined  to 
leave  them,  but, on  m.v  way  home  weighed 
'them  in  the  tube  station  and  they  weighed 
18  lbs.  I  wrote  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  information  about  raising 
hares,  and  in  the  bulletin  they  sent  is  a 
warning  against  just  each  “buy-back” 
firms.  a.  I..  R. 

New  Jersey. 

We  publish  the  above  experience  of  a 
New  Jersey  subscriber  as  a  means  of 
publicly  answering  the  many  inquiries 
regarding  all  this  class  of  pet  stock  con¬ 
cerns  which  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  refers  to  as  “buy-back”  firms.  It’s  a 
fake  scheme  on  the  face  of  it.  as  no  con¬ 
cern  could  carry  out  such  an  agreement 
in  good  faith.  Again  we  say,  give  all 
“buy-back”  pet  stock  schemes  a  wide 
berth. 

I  am  inclosing  a  check  given  me  by 
Max  Straus.  34  Jay  street,  New  York, 
for  one  30-dozen  case  of  eggs,  returned 
as  it  was  claimed  he  is  bankrupt.  I  un¬ 
derstand  today  that  he  has  been  doing 
business  without  a  State  license.  Gan 
you  do  anything  for  me  to  collect  on  this 
check  ?  c.  F.  v. 

New  York. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to 
collect  claims  from  bankrupts  except  file 
claim  with  the  receiver  in  bankruptcy, 
but  we  fear  in  this  case  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  in  assets  to  divide  among 
creditors.  Max  Straus  was  typical  of  a 
class  of  dealers  in  the  produce  trade  doing 
business  as  a  “wholesale  dealer  or  re¬ 
ceiver.”  and  not  a  commission  merchant. 
This  policy  relieves  the  dealer  from  com¬ 
plying  with  the  commission  merchants 
law  and  filing  a  bond  for  the  protection 
of  shippers.  We  have  repeatedly  advised 
against  sending  produce  to  this  class  of 
houses.  The  commission  law  was  en¬ 
acted  for  the  benefit  of  Shippers,  and 
farmers  who  make  shipments  to  these  so- 
called  “dealers  and  receivers”  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  when  they  lose  their 
produce  in  this  way. 

The  Federal  Stock  Food  Company, 
owned  by  the  same  person  as  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Medicated  Stock  Salt  Company, 
namely,  one  Striekler.  Solicited  a  client 
of  mine  having  a  general  store  on  Long 
Island.  They  interested  him  in  their  feed 
propositions,  and  promised  him  large 
profits,  as  well  as  a  Ford  automobile. 
In  furtherance  of  their  plan,  my  client, 
a  man  close  on  to  60  years  of  age,  was 
induced  to  call  at  the  Hotel  Navarre.  New 
York  City,  where  he  saw  Striekler,  and 
was  induced  to  sign  what  I  afterwards 
ascertained  was  a  check  for  $350,  and 
three  promissory  notes  of  $350,  falling 
due  January,  February  and  March  of 
this  year;  the  check,  as  well  as  the  notes, 
were  carried  in  blank  form  by  Striekler. 
When  the  proposition  was  submitted  to 
me  by  my  client  the  next  day.  I  tele¬ 
phoned  Striekler  and  asked  him  to  return 
all  papers  that  my  client  had  signed. 
Striekler  told  me  that  the  papers  had 
already  been  forwarded  by  him  to  his 
home  office  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the 
feed  would  be  shipped  immediately.  I 
told  him  that  my  client  repudiated  any 
agreement  that  he  was  alleged  to  have 
made,  and  I  followed  this  up  by  a  regis¬ 
tered  letter.  In  spite  of  that.  Striekler 
caused  the  feed  to  be  shipped.  My  client 
declined  to  receive  the  same,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  disposition  has  been  made 
of  the  shipment. 

Here  is  the  peculiar  part:  The  prom¬ 
issory  notes  were  claimed  to  have  been 
discounted  by  Striekler  with  the  Mifflin- 
burg  Bank  ;  both  Striekler  and  the  bank 
wrote  me  that  the  notes  were  held  by 
the  bank  as  an  innocent  holder  for  value; 
both  concerns  threatened  suit  and  com¬ 
municated  with  me  through  their  respec- 
I  have  invited  suit,  but 
yet  been  done.  Miffliu- 
to  the  directories,  is.  a 
and  it  seems  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  Mifflinburg  Bank  did  not 
know  of  the  ingenious  business  policies 
of  the  Federal  Stock  Food  Company. 

New  York.  L.  F.  G. 

The  above  clear,  plain  statement  hardly 
needs  comment,  as  the  lesson  it  conveys 
to  beware  of  all  such  schemes  is  so  clear 
that  “all  who  run  may  read.”  Wie  have 
had  occasion  to  issue  warnings  regarding 
the  operations  of  the  concerns  named  in 
the  past.  One  of  the  features  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  in  selling  the  stock  food  to  farmers 
was  an  alleged  insurance  of  all  animals  to 
which  the  preparation  had  been  fed  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  but  the  conditions 
virtually  nullified  the  insurance,  which, 
having  no  reliable  firm  back  of  it,  amount¬ 
ed  tq  nothing  anyhow.  Farmers  cannot 
be  too  careful  about  signing  orders  or 
contracts  with  strangers — putting  your 
name  on  the  dotted  line  is  the  beginning 
of  trouble  in  cases  where  the  firm  behind 
the  agent  is  unscrupulous. 


tive  attorneys, 
nothing  lia«  as 
burg,  according 
village  of  1.500. 


Sold  on  Merit 


NO  MATTER  how  sturdily  a  cultivator  is  built,  how 
beautifully  it  is  finished,  nor  what  claims  are 
made  for  it  —  the  way  it  sells  is  a  sure  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  worth. 

Cultivators  that  have  been  marketed  successfully  year 
after  year  in  ever  increasing  numbers  must  do  good 
work,  give  lasting  service  and  genuine  value.  This  is 
a  fundamental  law  of  business. 


International  and 
P  &  O  Cultivators 


Years  ago  these  names  were  introduced  to  the  cultivator 
users  of  the  world.  They  were  good  cultivators  then. 
Since  that  time  every  possible  improvement  has  been 
made.  They  stand  today  at  the  top  of  the  list  —  light  in 
draft  and  weight,  easy  for  man  or  boy  to  handle,  and  with 
a  well-earned  reputation  for  lasting  dependable  service. 

In  the  International  line  there  are  fourteen  different  culti¬ 
vators —  walkers,  riders,  shovel,  disk,  and  surface.  At 
the  store  of  your  International  dealer  you  will  find 
International  or  P  &  0  cultivators  sure  to  please  you. 
Our  cultivator  catalog  will  interest  you.  Get  it  now. 

International  Harvester  Company 


CHICAGO 


of  America 

l|NCO**ORATCO» 
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Preventing  Lightning  Losses 
Is  Better  than  Insurance 

FTER  the  crash,  when  the  barn  is  aflame,  is  generally  too  late  to  prevent 
destruction  of  the  building  and  its  contents.  Insurance  can  partially 
cover  the  loss,  but  it  can’t  bring  back  lives  or  pay  for  set-backs . 

SECURITY 

water  ground  ughtning  conductors 


will  give  you  guaranteed  protection.  Made  of  99-8  %  pure 
copper — approved  by  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
and  State  Insurance  Exchanges — backed  by  a  29-year  record. 
The  Patented  Security  Water  Ground  Connection  always 
assures  moist  grounding.  Write  for  booklet. 


It’s  easier  to  pre¬ 
vent  fire  than  to 
stop  it  after  light¬ 
ning  has  struck. 

SECURITY  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO.,  504  Pine  St„  Burlington,  Wis 


DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Laxative,  Succulent,  Palatable-  -  Keeps  Cows  Healthier 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICE 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 


Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 


The  Larrov/e  Milling  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  woman  to  do  general  housework 
and  a  man  to  assist  and  to  do  other  work 
outside  the  house  and  inside.  Rummer  and  Win¬ 
ter,  in  a  country  home  in  Orange  County.  N.  T.; 
an  unfurnished  cottage  on  the  place  with  ground 
for  a  garden,  fuel,  home-grown  fruit  and  milk 
will  he  supplied  in  addition  to  wages.  Address 
replies  to  ADVERTISER  8707,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  to  drive  private  car  and  make  himself  gen¬ 
erally  useful  on  small  country  place;  take  care 
of  horses  and  one  cow.  etc.;  assist  gardener; 
wagi'S  $50  per  month,  with  board  and  room:  do 
not  reply  if  afraid  of  work;  give  full  particulars 
and  references,  first  letter.  BOX  30,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


SINOT.E  herdsman  wanted  for  a  small,  select 
herd  of  Holstein  cattle,  where  all  cows  are 
being  A.  T{.  O.  tested;  all  cows  are  milked  either 
three  or  four  times  per  day;  must  he  wide 
awake,  love  his  work,  be  neat,  clean  and  honest; 
must  he  capable  of  taking  full  charge  under 
manager:  most  of  milk  is  retailed:  a  small 
amount  of  butter  to  make  each  week:  salary, 
$70  per  month,  with  best  of  board  and  rooms; 
In  answering  give  age.  nationality,  experience 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  8710,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman;  single  man;  must  have 
ability  and  experience  necessary  to  produce 
certified  milk;  state  age,  nationality  and  wages 
In  first  letter,  with  copy  of  references.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  8712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— by  May  first,  married  couple  on 
small  poultry  plant:  must  be  congenial,  healthy 
Protestant  people,  fond  of  children;  woman  do 
ordinary  housework;  two  small  children;  man 
help  with  poultry;  modern  home;  good  surround¬ 
ings;  state  references,  experience,  wages  wanted 
and  all  details.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— At  once,  good  reliable  man  on  poul¬ 
try  and  truck  farm:  good  wages,  with  hoard 
and  room.  W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  DAIRY  wants  two  first-class 
milkers  at  once;  must  he  neat  In  the  house; 
$60,  room  and  hoard  to  start;  state  experience. 
BE  DEE  ALTO  FARMS,  M.  H.  MacCallum, 
Wernersville,  Pa. 


WANTED — From  April  20  to  June  20,  possibly 
longer,  a  capable  woman  used  to  own  home; 
must  he  able  to  cook  easily  and  well  for  large 
family:  own  room,  hath  and  $50  per  month. 
MRS.  WIT.EIAM  M.  CRANE,  Richmond,  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  in  dairying,  with 
agricultural  school  training;  must  know  good 
cows  and  he  interested  in  them;  must  guarantee 
to  stay  with  position  one  year.  STANI.EY  B. 
ROBERTS.  Assistant  Specialist  in  Dairy  Hus¬ 
bandry.  State  Agricultural  College,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  farm;  good  milker 
and  handy  with  machinery;  good  home;  write, 
stating  age,  church  afiillations  and  salary,  to 
WII-SON  R.  FAILING,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  on  a  small  farm,  at 
State  Line,  Mass.;  man  must  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  farming  and  a  good  worker  and  kind  to 
animals:  wife  to  lx-  a  good  buttermaker.  GEO. 
I).  POWELL,  100  Garfield  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Farmers:  two  single  men  to  work  on 
our  orchard  and  fruit  farm;  nine  miles  from 
Wilkes-Barre:  want  men  that  understand  general 
farm  work  and  can  work  and  know  all  kinds  of 
farm  work,  plowing,  cultivating  and  planting; 
can  only  use  single  help,  as  they  will  board  with 
farm  superintendent;  good  home;  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  wanted;  mnst  come  to  work  at 
once.  Address  LION  BREWERY  CO.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  Stale 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  ami  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  ST’PERIX- 
TENDENT.  T.etchworth  Village,  Tliiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  competent  woman  for 
general  housework;  family  three  ladies;  small 
farm:  all  conveniences;  on  main  street,  neat 
churches.  BOX.  94.  Lancaster,  Mass. 


SINGLE  poultryman;  give  references,  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  wanted,  with  board  anil  room. 
STORM  FARM,  Perkasie,  ra. 


MARRIED  MAN,  honest  and  reliable,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  dairying;  thorough  experience 
not  necessary:  can  furnish  house,  milk,  garden, 
potatoes,  apples,  etc.;  state  wages.  HENRY 
JURCENSEN,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED—  A  young  man  as  teamster  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work:  must  understand  farm 
machinery;  wages  $50  per  month,  board  and 
room:  reference  required.  Write  I’.  O.  BOX  74, 
Mendham,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Neat  couple:  man  for  chores  and 
general  farm  work:  wife  to  hoard  two  or  three 
men;  good  house,  garden  privileges;  when  apply¬ 
ing  give  age.  experience  ami  wages  desired. 
BOX  97,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man;  must  he  hust¬ 
ler,  good  milker  and  horseman;  good  home  ami 
board.  $40  per  month.  J.  G.  FINCH,  R.  D.  1. 
Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wanted;  single; 

good  references:  permanent  position:  private 
estate.  J.  SCOTT  l’ARRISH,  Miniborya  Farm, 
Drewry’s  Bluff,  Vu. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  co  ik-l.uuse- 
keeper  for  farm  boarding-house;  must  be  good 
cook  and  have  highest  qualification  as  to  moral 
character;  heavy  work  done  by  colored  man: 
running  hot  and  cold  water:  wood  ami  coal 
range  and  oil  stove;  good  salary  and  liv’ng  con¬ 
ditions;  give  names  of  references  in  first  letter. 
MRS.  ALEX  ROBERTSON,  Warren,  Va. 


WANTED — All  around  farmer,  at  once:  mar¬ 
ried;  small  family;  house,  fuel.  milk,  garden: 
$50  per  month  eight  months,  $20  per  month  four 
months.  G.  S.  DOLLAR,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED — Single;  one  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  cows;  dry  hand  milk;  must 
also  know  general  farming;  $50  per  month,  room 
and  board.  DOUDEKA,  80  Court  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  (white):  wife  to  do 
plain  cooking  and  housework,  family  of  three; 
no  washing;  man  to  do  general  work  about  house 
and  lawn;  three  horses  and  two  cows;  small 
garden;  wages  to  couple  $50.00  per  month  and 
board;  use  of  two  comfortable  rooms  in  main 
house  if  there  are  no  children;  if  they  have 
children  they  can  have  a  new  four-room  cottage 
and  specified  provisions  instead  of  hoard;  man 
can  have  share  of  tomatoes  or  other  truck  front 
about  six  acres;  this  is  a  good  place,  with  fair, 
considerate  treatment  for  an  accommodating 
couple  willing  to  make  it  a  permanent  job;  it 
free  auto  bus  takes  children  to  good  school  in 
town,  five  miles;  place  is  on  salt  water  front. 
Address  W.  IT.  JOHNSTON,  Easton,  Mil. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work;  good 
nulker  and  teamster;  $00  per  month  and  board; 
no  old  men  or  boys  apply;  want  a  worker.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  person  or  i  hone  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y.  ’Phone  42M. 


FAMILY  of  two  want  settled  woman  as  general 
house  worker,  plain  cook;  country;  references. 
Call  or  write  to  SPORTS  SHOP,  10  East  40th 
Strei  t.  New  York. 


MAN  to  wo-k  on  Runny  Vale  Farm  gets  $40  and 
extras.  F.  B.  SPRAGUE,  Smyrna,  Chenango 
County.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Well  driller,  accustomed  to  Keystone 
machines;  good  money  and  steady  work.  T. 
S.  MOORE.  Stockton.  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


FIRST-CLASS  dairy  farmer  wants  place  as 
manager  or  herdsman;  shares  preferred 
ROBERT  HAZARD,  No.  1  Perry  Street  New 
York  City, _ 

HORTICULTURIST,  graduate  of  four-year 
course,  with  five  years’  practical  experience  in 
greenhouse  and  outdoor  vegetables  and  fruit,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager  or  partner  in  a  suit¬ 
able  enterprise;  excellent  in  handling  men.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8717,  care  Rural  New- 
Yo-ker. 


POt  LTRYMAN.  wMh  the  experience  anil  ability 
to  make  large  plant  pay.  wants  position  as 
working  manager:  expert  chick  raiser  and  egg 
producer;  managed  one  plant  12  years;  living 
salary  and  profit-sharing  basis  if  desired;  can 
lay  out  and  develop  new  plant  and  act  as  mana¬ 
ger  for  general  farming  and  fruit  in  connection 
with  poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER  8732,  earn 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  woman  gardener;  college 

training  and  several  years’  experience  in  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers;  excellent  ref- 
erences.  C.  M.  REEL,  Tryon,  N.  C. _ 

POULTRYMAN — Working  manager,  married,  10 
years’  experience,  is  open  for  engagement  on 
modern  plant:  $100  and  house;  particulars  ap¬ 
preciated;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  8725, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  married  American  with 
many  years’  experience  and  study  as  manager 
of  farm  specialising  in  fruit:  prefer  Southern 
N.  II.  EVERETT  HOWE,  Walpole,  Mass. 


WANTED — Position  hy  a  married  man,  general 
farm  work  or  in  a  dairy;  good  milker  and 
butter-maker;  no  children.  Address  ROX  46, 
Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  with  small  baby  wants  housework. 

either  on  firm  or  country  home,  by  May  1st; 
full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8738, 
‘■are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wants  position.  MRS.  LOTTIE 
SWEET,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


YOUNG  married  man,  one  child,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  greenhouse  work  and  gardening, 
would  like  foreman’s  position  or  superintendent 
on  gentleman’s  estate.  ADVERTISER  8735, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  (27)  would  Eke  to  help  on  a 
farm.  ADVERTISER  8736,  ear»*  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  desires  work  on  general  farm 
year  around;  some  experience  arid  willing 
worker.  ADVERTISER  8738,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  HANDS — Two  all  around  men  wish  posi¬ 
tions;  Americans;  age  22  and  25;  can  operate 
and  keep  in  repair  all  farm  machinery,  tractors, 
gas  engines,  etc.  C.  ROIILEN,  950  Union  Aye., 
New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  carpenter  (married),  wishes 
country  position;  understands  repairing  ma- 
clilnery.  JOHN  MICHALSK1,  238  Franklin  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LIFE-LONG  experienced  shepherd,  married,  de¬ 
sires  position;  thoroughly  callable  of  handling 
all  breeds  of  sheep.  ADVERTISER  8741,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  young,  single,  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  in  all  phrases  of  commercial 
work,  including  incubation  and  brooding;  college 
training:  capable  of  producing  results;  open  at 
once :  references.  ADVERTISER  8742,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  and  farm  manager  with  15 
years’  experience  wants  position;  expert  chick 
raiser  and  egg  producer;  can  lay  out  and  develop 
plant:  highest  references  as  to  experience,  abil¬ 
ity  and  character;  living  salary  and  profit-shar¬ 
ing  lias's  if  desired;  American:  married.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND  people  wish  a  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate  as  herdsman,  dairyman:  Protestant:  one 
boy  12  years  of  age;  wife  wi'ling  to  have  hoard¬ 
ers:  best  if  references.  ADVERTISER  8745, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position  on  farm;  man  handy  all 
around:  run  Ford;  herdsman;  dairyman;  ti»c 
buttermaker;  willing  to  be  caretaker  of  gentle¬ 
man’s  private  estate:  wife  willing  to  assist  in 
work  alsi:  one  boy  12  years;  Holland  national 
ity;  Protestant;  best  of  references.  Address 
bAlt’i’H  VT.1ETSTRA,  Heatherdel  Farm,  Ards- 
ley,  NT.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  woman  with  sun,  15,  as  caretaker  or 
housekeeper;  understands  farm  work.  MRS. 
<  lOSS El.  I N,  Big  Indian.  N.  Y. 


WORKING  manager  or  herdsman,  American, 
married,  wants  position  on  large  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  can  take  full  charge;  experience  in  all 
crops:  milk  production,  breeding,  calf  raising; 
May  1  or  sooner;  best  of  reference;  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8743,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  wants  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  married;  one  child;  wife  board 
help:  best  reference;  experienced  in  all  branches 
gardening,  farming  and  live  stock;  American: 
age  34.  BOX  297,  Springfield.  N.  J. 


WANTED  Position  on  modern  farm  offering  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Qualifications — - 
Thorough  knowledge  of  fruit  growing,  capable 
of  keeping  farm  hooks,  running  creamery  (but¬ 
ter.  cheese  making),  operating  tractor;  Cornell 
trained:  thirty-one;  married;  hard  worker;  state 
full  details  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  8747, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  of  age  40  would  like  work  on  a 
farm.  J.  LLOYD  DAVIS,  Churchville,  Ont., 
Canada. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  (31)  wishes  position  as 
working  foreman;  open  after  April  15;  nation¬ 
ality  Italian;  with  best  references.  ADVER 
TISER  8749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  general  farmer,  married,  no 
children,  desires  position  as  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  or  run  small  gentleman’s  estate;  prefer 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  or  Pennsylvania; 
am  graduated  from  an  agricultural  school;  best 
references;  would  consider  reasonable  salary;  in 
answering  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
8748,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  and  gardener,  married,  American,  one 
child,  wishes  position  on  private  place;  first- 
c’ass  man:  life  experience  in  all  branches  crops, 
stock,  poultry;  please  state  particulars  and  sal¬ 
ary  in  first  letter;  highest  references.  BOX 
263.  Cole}  Spring,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  35.  single;  handy  with  tools; 

some  experience  on  poultry  farm;  pease  state 
particulars  in  first  letter.  EMIL  KOESTLIN- 
GER,  429  East  168th  Street,  New  York. 


REFINED  young  lady  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  cultured  farm  family  to  help  about 
the  farm  and  home;  compensation  desirable. 
JESSIE  LEVINE,  51  East  98th  St.,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  Japanese,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  poultryman,  private  or  commercial 
plant;  experience,  all  branches,  especially  eapon- 
izing,  dress  chicken;  can  drive  car;  vegetables 
also;  state  salary  and  particulars  in  first  letter. 
SHIXO,  9  West  98th  Street.  New  York  City. 


PRACTICAL  farmer  wishes  position,  manager 
or  superintendent  farm  nr  estate;  experienced 
dairying,  poultry,  gardening,  handling  men;  hon¬ 
est  and  reliable;  love  the  work  and  life;  desire 
good  living  conditions;  married;  age  37;  one 
child,  age  6;  prefer  New  York  or  Connecticut. 
ADVERTISER.  8750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  superintendent  wishes  position;  work¬ 
ing  college  training;  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  farming,  crops,  stock,  poultry, 
machinery  and  accounting;  small  family;  best 
of  references.  BOX  38,  Smith  town  Branch, 
N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager;  life  experience  in  all 
branches,  purebred  cattle  testing,  feeding,  calf 
raising,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry,  general  rota¬ 
tion  of  all  crops,  modern  machinery,  binders, 
thrasher,  gas  engine,  tractor,  auto  and  do  own 
repairs,  carpenter,  concrete  and  plumbing  work, 
pruning,  spraying,  lawns,  drives  and  shrubs; 
successful  in  handling  help;  American;  38;  mar 
ried;  no  family;  A  1  references;  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8751,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  man,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  up-to-date  farm;  start  Mav  1;  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tractors.  ADVERTISER  8754,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  wishes  to  take  charge  of 
small  estate;  able  to  do  carpenter  work; 
strictly  honest,  reliable  and  experienced:  best  of 
references  furnished.  ADVERTISER  8762,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  (50)  with  one  child  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  farmer  or  caretaker  of  private  place. 
ADVERTISER  8756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MECHANIC  wants  position;  large  place; 

married;  small  family;  understands  farming; 
first  class  references.  ADVERTISER  8757.  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  middle-aged,  wants  comfortable 
home  with  congenial  American  family  on  poul 
try  and  small  fruit  farm  where  his  services  and 
investment  of  one  thousand  dollars  will  he  appre¬ 
ciated;  no  objection  to  small  modern  dairy; 
references  exchanged.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  408, 
Hurriman,  Orange  Co.,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener  desires  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate:  handy  with  tools,  live 
stuck;  married;  no  family;  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  8758,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Worker:  agricultural  grad¬ 
uate;  lifetime  practical  experience;  six  years 
on  1,000-acre  farm;  made  it  pay;  skilled  cattle 
breeder;  married:  shares  or  salary.  POST  BOX 
62,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  about  125  acres;  on 
new  State  road;  half  mile  from  station  and 
village;  nearly  all  buildings  new  ten  years  ago: 
steam  heated  house,  two  bathrooms;  cottage; 
thirty-cow  barn,  milk  house  and  dairy  building, 
all  of  liollow  tile  and  concrete;  hay  and  young 
stock  barn,  horse  barn,  icehouse,  garage,  etc.; 
artesian  well;  farm  in  high  state  of  cultivation, 
free  from  stones;  level  land;  price  about  half 
cost  of  the  new  buildings;  mure  land  if  desired, 
including  valuable  lake  frontage.  BOX  12, 
Bantam,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — On  Maine  coast,  exceptional  sea¬ 
shore  combination;  250  acres  open  land  am! 
woods;  one  mile  ocean  frontage;  two  harbors; 
two  beaches;  safe  boating  and  bathing;  plenty 
of  fish,  clams  and  lobsters;  Fall  and  Spring  gun¬ 
ning;  good  drinking  water;  a  healthy  place  and 
a  beauty  spot ;  a  80-room  house;  14  miles  from 
••Ity;  daily  mails;  State  road;  \priee'  $12,000  on 
o.vsv  terms.  Address  ADVERTISER  8680,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm;  30  acres  till¬ 
able;  situated  6  miles  from  market;  GOO  hear¬ 
ing  apple  trees,  13-room  house;  new  cow  barn 
and  silo;  10  cows  and  9  lieifcrs,  2  horses,  pigs, 
poultry  and  tools.  Address  M.  E.  It.,  369  Derby 
Avenue,  Westville  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


TO  RENT — 388-acre  dairy  farm;  town  of  Law¬ 
rence,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  X.  Y. :  stock  to  lie 
furnished  by  tenant;  this  farm  will  carry  sixty 
to  seventy  cows;  immediate  pcssession;  good 
proposition  for  man  with  xut'ioient  capital.  For 
terms  consult  MRS.  D.  W.  FINNIMORE,  Pots¬ 
dam.  N.  Y..  or  write  BOX  42,  Roberts  Hall, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

CONNECTICUT  FARM— 195  acres;  stock  and 
tools;  also  fine  milk  route;  Colonial  type 
farmhouse  in  residential  section  of  beautiful 
village:  large  new  barn,  also  other  buildings, 
all  with  electric  lights,  etc.;  centrally  located 
between  Providence,  Norwich  and  Worcester; 
ideal  location  for  dairy,  truck  farming,  green¬ 
house.  gentleman’s  estate  or  as  a  real  estate 
proposition;  owner  deceased:  must  be  sold:  iei-i 
take  part  mortgage.  Send  inquiries  to  THE 
DANIELSON  TRUST  COMPANY,  Danielson 
Conn. 


SMALL  FARM — Two  acres;  five-mom  bungalow, 
barn,  outbuildings;  ninety  bearing  fruit  trees; 
plenty  grapes;  city  water;  on  macadamized 
street:  eight  minutes’  walk  to  depot:  fifteen 
minutes  from  North  Jersey  egg-laying  contest; 
eighteen  miles  from  New  York:  bargain  at 
$5,700;  cash  $2,500.  "L,”  Box  67.  Emerson, 

N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 100-aorp  farm,  unexcelled  soil:  well 
watered;  16 mom  house  and  tenement;  large 
barn  and  grist  mill;  buildings  In  fair  <•111111101111: 
situated  52  miles  from  New  York  City;  one  mile 
from  Carmel,  N.  Y.;  property  sold  to  settle  es¬ 
tate;  price  $12,000.  P.  o.  BOX  39,  Crafts,  N.  Y 


POULTRY  farm  in  poultry  section;  7-room 
bungalow;  capacity,  1,200  layers  and  5,000 
chicks:  price,  $2,700  down;  balance  $2,000  mort¬ 
gage.  C.  P.  LELASH,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE — 177  acres,  good  buildings, 
$3,000,  $1,000  down;  130  acres,  fair  buildings, 
$2,000;  $500  down.  NIELS  CHRISTENSEN, 

Alder  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  dairy  and  fruit  farm: 

Middlefleld,  C'onn.:  75  acres  tillable;  2  houses; 
worth  inquiry.  Address  A.  B.,  It.  F.  D.,  Hock- 
fall,  Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE  country  home,  in  Hudson  Valley; 

desirable  farm,  90  acres;  profitable  orchards. 
800  bearing  fruit  trees:  large  brick  house,  steam 
heated,  well  located.  Address  CHERRY  LAWN, 
Sehodaek  Landing,  N.  Y. 


SUBURBAN  DWELLING— Two-family;  11  rooms 
ami  two  buthr.iouis;  hot  and  cold  water,  gas: 
artesian  well;  all  kinds  fruit  and  berries,  rhu¬ 
barb  asparagus;  housing  for  200  chickens,  etc.; 
plot  100x200  feet,  front  On  two  streets;  half 
block  to  Amasite  Highway,  with  bus  service 
near;  station  17  miles,  commuting.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  8734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- — — - - - i 

125-ACRE  FARM;  good  buildings  and  land: 

$2,500,  easy  terms;  stocked  if  wanted.  CLARE 
GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 230-acre  farm;  on  main  road;  50 
miles  from  N.  Y.;  buildings  good  condition, 
watered  and  electric  lighted;  15-room  main 
house,  (i-room  tenant;  barn  room  for  80  head  of 
cattle,  icehouse,  silo,  granary,  chicken  houses, 
etc.;  practically  no  waste  land;  watered  hv  trout 
streams;  all  kinds  of  fruit;  price,  farm,  $20,000; 
will  also  sell  all  stocked  and  equipped.  Address 
ADVERTISER  8737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  suitable  for  chickens; 

level,  well  drained;  Long  Island  or  Jersey; 
near  water  preferred;  will  purchase  or  rent  with 
option  of  buying;  give  full  partlcu’nrs.  A. 
DEGEN,  73  Decatur  St.,  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm;  apple,  plum,  cherry, 
pear  trees  and  small  fruits;  good  buildings; 
on  State  road,  5  miles  from  city;  mail  delivered; 
telephone:  Rensselaer  County;  all  stock  and 
equipment;  price  $1,200.  Address  I.  E.  STILL¬ 
WELL,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. ;  R.  D.  2. 


FOR  SALE — Large  farm,  fully  equipped;  herd  of 
tine  cows;  sold  account  of  owner's  age;  easy 
terms;  write  fur  particulars.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Within  75  miles  of  New  York,  4-10 
acres,  with  wood  lot  preferred;  dwelling;  some 
outbuildings;  full  particulars;  lowest  price; 
might  rent  small  poultry  plant.  G.  F.  SHEP¬ 
ARD,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.;  R.  D.  1. 


FOR  SALE — 38-acre  farm;  high  elevation;  well 
watered  by  living  springs;  near  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  47  miles  from  New  York,  2  miles  from 
Lake  Mahopae,  ■%  mile  from  State  mail;  14-room 
house  in  good  condition;  new  barn;  numerous 
good  bungalow  sites;  especially  desirable  for 
country  home;  price  $5,000  P.  ().  BOX  39, 
(’rafts,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  place  of  four  or  more  acres 
in  or  near  village,  within  commuting  distance 
of  New  York,  suitable  for  truck  and  poultry.  E. 
D.  ARMSTRONG,  13  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — New  Jersey  farm  growing  grain. 

suitable  poultry;  necessary  buildings,  tools  and 
stock;  $1,200  cash.  ADVERTISER,  881  Anthon 
Avenue,  Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 26  acres  land;  38  miles  New  York 
City;  soil  rich;  crops,  truck  gardening,  pas¬ 
turage.  barn  space,  ice,  farm  machinery,  wag¬ 
ons:  choice  of  three  small  bungalows.’  Write 
A.  I.  BUTTERFIELD,  Croton  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Small  farm  of  six  acres;  3(4  miles 
from  city  of  Ithaca;  good  6-room  house,  newly 
painted;  outbuildings  fair;  fruit  consists  of 
apples,  pears,  grapes  and  red  raspberries;  place 
is  well  watered,  and  would  make  an  Ideal  Sum¬ 
mer  home  or  for  anyone  wishing  to  raise  poultry 
or  do  truck  gardening  oil  a  small  scale.  For 
further  particulars  address  MRS.  DELLA  IIESS. 
It.  F.  D.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  eight-room  house,  new  hen¬ 
house,  20x32,  and  tl  iree  acres  of  fine  land:  line 
location;  on  State  road:  near  store,  school,  church 
and  station;  price  $2,800.  Inquire  of  AUGUS¬ 
TUS  GRABY,  Beerston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Good  10-room  house  and  barn;  3 
acres  land:  30  bearing  fruit  trees:  on  State 
road:  12  miles  from  Albany,  on  banks  of  Hudson 
river;  fine  location.  B.  It.  NELSON,  New  Bal¬ 
timore,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 70  acres;  Miami  and  Volusia  soils; 

6-room  house;  3  barns;  Alfalfa,  fruit  and 
general  farm  crops;  stock  and  tools  if  desired. 
ROY  PARSONS,  R.  I).  30,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 90  acres:  20  acres  woodland;  rest  pas¬ 
ture  and  cultivated;  spring  and  well;  fish 
pond;  7-room  furnished  house:  barn,  etc.;  on 
State  mad.  HOLLOW  &  BAUER.  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2.  Box  45,  Andover.  Conn.,  or  ROBERT  HOL¬ 
LOW,  433  East  145th  Street.  New  York. 


10-ACRE  FARM  for  sale — Between  New  York 
and  Morristown:  near  station;  good  soil; 
plenty  fruit.  GLUTHING,  Hanoverneck,  N.  J. 


DWELLING — Bath,  water,  sewerage,  large  lot, 
fruit,  line  schools:  live  town,  near  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. ;  send  for  full  description,  MAR¬ 
GARET  GLAZIER,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Pol  LTitY  FARM  wanted  liy  experienced  poul- 
tryman :  (  ornell  trained;  15  acres  or  more; 

capacity  800  layers  at  least;  on  State  or  im¬ 
proved  road;  $3,500  cash,  balance  mortgage; 
occupancy  Octolier  12.  ADVERTISER  8752,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wants  small  farm;  Southern  Connecti¬ 
cut;  reasonable:  owners  only.  ADVERTISER 
8759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 


FOR  SALE — 45-acre  farm:  100  miles  from  New 
York;  house  has  improvements;  easy  terms. 
Al>\  EKTlSKIi  8761,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent  or  buy,  poultry  farm;  about 
25  acres;  near  State  road:  or  wiil  huv  interest 
in  established  poultry  plant.  ADVERTISER 
8753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- -500-acre  Vermont  farm;  good  soil; 

250  acres  timber:  100  acres  under  cultivation: 
good  0-room  house;  8  farm  buildings;  near 
church,  school,  store;  on  State  road;  healthy  dry 
air:  good  hunting,  fishing;  with  stock  and  tools; 
Price  until  May  1.  $9,500;  cash  $5,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8755.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  607. 


cJjtcr  that  meeting  of  the  sewing  circle  aCMrsBrown's 
no  less  than  twenty  members  bought  cAndes  furnaces 


“My  sakes ,  Mrs.  Brown ,  it’s  nice 
and  warm  in  here— our  house  is 
like  an  iceberg /” 


YEAR  ago 
t  h  e  Sewing 
Circle  met 
at  Mrs.  Brown’s.  April 
had  suddenly  turned 
cold  and  blustery  as 
March  after  almost  a 
week  of  days  as  mild 
and  warm  as  May. 
Lots  of  people  had  let 
their  fires  go  out 


and  were  shivering  in  sweaters  and  coats,  hoping  it 
would  be  warm  again  soon,  so  they  wouldn’t  have  to 
start  up  their  fires  again. 

But  down  at  Mrs.  Brown’s  house  it  was  as  cozy  and 
warm  as  could  be.  It  pleased  Mrs.  Brown  a  great  deal 
because  every  member  who  came  remarked  on  how  com¬ 
fortable  it  was,  and  they  used  practically  the  same  words. 
They  would  say,  “My  sakes,  Mrs.  Brown,  it’s  nice  and 
warm  in  here — our  house  is  like  an  iceberg!” 

It  pleased  Mrs.  Brown  so 
much,  that  later  in  the  after¬ 
noon  she  said,  “Ladies,  every 
one  of  you  has  said  how  nice 
and  warm  the  house  is — it’s 
that  new  Andes  Furnace,  it’s 
wonderful.  I  built  that  fire  my¬ 
self  this  forenoon — just  a  little 
fire.  And  inside  of  half  an  hour 
it  took  the  chill  off  the  house. 

But  I  think  the  best  part  of  it  all 
is  that  it  kept  us  warmer  this 

winter  and 
cost  us  less 

than  ever  before.  And  it’s  so 
nice  this  time  of  year  to  have  a 
little  fire  in  the  morning  or  at 
night  to  take  the  chill  off  the 
house.” 


Ladies,”  said  Mrs.  Brown ,  ‘‘every  one  of  you  has  said  how  vice  and  warm 
the  house  is~—it’s  the  new  Andes  furnace;  it’s  wonderful." 


“Do  you  mean,”  someone  asked, 
“that  this  house  has  been  as 
warm  and  comfortable  as  this  all 
winter  long?” 

“Yes,  all  winter  long,”  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  “even  on  the  very 
coldest  nights.  The  house  hasn’t  been  cold  once.  AikJ  it 
really  has  saved  us  money,  too — not  a  fortune,  of  course, 
but  it’s  saved  us  enough  to  be  really  worth  while. 


Gives  heat  like  warm,  summer 
sunshine. 


“Well,  I’d  like 
to  know  how  to 
get  one,”  some¬ 
one  else  said, 

“because  I’ve 
made  up  my  mind 
that  I  will  not 
go  through  an¬ 
other  winter  with 
the  house  as  cold  and  uncomfortable  as  it  has  been  this 

winter.  I  simply  can’t  stand  it.” 

» 

“Then  this  is  just  the  time  to  have  an  Andes  put  in. 
That’s  another  fine  thing  about  it.  It  can  be  put  in 
complete  in  one  day  with  no  confusion  or  expense  of 
cutting  open  the  floors  and  walls  to  put  in  heating  pipes. 
And  just  at  this  time  of  the  year,  you  can  get  a  special 
discount,  if  enough  of  you  .buy  them  at  the 
same  time.  If  they  ship  a  w.hole  carload  to  town,  I  think 
they  told  me  it  was  twenty  furnaces,  they  can  afford  to 
give  this  discount,  but  only  in  April  and  May.  If  you 

want  me  to,  I’ll  write  to  them 
tonight  and  get  each  of  you  a 
copy  of  their  book,  “Better 
Heating  for  Less  Money”  and 
full  details  about  the  carload  plan 
and  the  discount.” 

And  that’s  how  it  happened 
that  twenty  members  of  the 
Sewing  Circle  bought  Andes 
furnaces.  People  are  writing  to 
us  all  the  time  about  the  Andes. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  S.  Weiss  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  says:  “Gentlemen 
— Your  Andes  One  Pipe  Furnaces 
have  certainly  done  the  trick.  I  used  six  of  them  this 
winter  and  our  tenants  are  more  than  pleased.” 

The  Andes  is  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  or  it 
will  be  taken  out  and  the  full  purchase  price  returned  to  you. 

Why  not  get  ready  now  to  make 
next  winter  comfortable ?  Write 
today  about  the  carload  plan  or, 
if  you  prefer,  about  just  one 
furnace  for  yourself.  Use  the 
coupon  below. 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Geneva,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  famous 

Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 


SYSTEM 

ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

"Better  Heating  for  Less  Money 


Phillips  &:  Clark  Stove  Company,  Inc., 

Dept  is..  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

|  Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  saving  fuel  money.  Please  send  me  your  free, 
illustrated  booklet  called  “Better  Heating  for  Less  Money.” 


|  NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


STATE . 
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Good  Roads  in  a  New  York  Town 


<Mi  pairo  172  A.  II.  I*u Ivor  states  briefly  what  one 
rural  town  is  doing  to  keep  itself  on  the  map  by  con¬ 
structing  good  roads.  <’an  Mr.  Pulver  be  persuaded 
to  go  more  into  details V  We  want  to  know  what 
woke  this  town  up  to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  without  good  roads  its  citizens  would  be  driven 
put  of  business.  We  want  to  know  bow  it  financed 
its  road  building:  how  much  it  spent  on  plant  and 
equipment:  what  type  of  road  it  builds;  how  much 
it  cost  per  mile  for  upkeep:  who  superintends  the 
work:  how  much  the  tax  rate  was  increased:  how 
much  the  town  iias  gained  from  additional  taxable 
values;  how  many  automobile  trucks  have  been 
bought  since  good  roads  were  put  in:  how  much  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  have  cut  their  production  costs  due 
to  decreased  hauling  charges,  and  what  effect  these 
good  roads  have  hail  on  the  schools  and  the  social 
life  of  the  town. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  rural  New  England 
towns  are  fast  returning  to  the  wilderness  from 


with  tin'  longest  road  mileage,  it  is  making  fair 
progress  from  year  to  year  without  murmur  from 
the  taxpayers,  because  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  most  important  business  on  the  town's  calendar 
is  that  of  highway  construction.  Years  ago  the  old 
system  of  each  male  of  21  years  being  called  on  to 
'  work  out"  his*  poll  tax  was  pushed  into  the  limbo. 
The  town  superintendent  of  highways  is  supreme  in 
1:1s  township  after  receiving  the  recommendations  of 
the  town  board  in  co-operation  with  the  county 
superintendent. 

TYPES  OK  ItOAIb  At  present  two  types  of  road 
are  being  built  by  the  town  :  Stone  base  with  gravel 
face  and  stone  base  with  crushed  stone  face:  the 


this  condition  is  now  being  somewhat  remedied. 

EQUIPMENT.-  -The  present,  equipment  consists  of 
crusher  planl  and  bin,  two  auto  dump  trucks,  steam 
roller,  four  road  scrapers,  oil-distrilmting  wagon  and 
several  dump  wagons:  value  about  $12,000.  'The 
equipment  has  been  bought  a  little  at  a  time:  some 
of  it  on  installment  payments,  so  that  load  on  the 
taxpayers  was  distributed.  At  present  it  is  about 
ail  paid  for.  tine  thousand  dollars  is  raised  annually 
for  the  purchase  and  repair  of  machinery.  The  tax 
rate  for  improvement  of  the  highways  this  year  is 
.UOOTSi.  In*  addition  to  the  amount  raised  by  the 
town,  which  is  $ls.OOO.  there  is  an  additional  amount 
of  $3.  sou  received  from  the  State,  making  a  total  of 


which  they  sprang  on  account  of  the  crushing  tax 
they  pay  for  bad  roads.  Every  farmer  living  on  a 
bad  road  starts  bis  cost  sheet  with  an  absolutely 
unnecessary  Charge  or  tax  for  hauling  on  a  bad  road, 
and  this  unnecessary  charge  or  tax  is  precisely  what 
is  putting  large  sections  of  New  England  off  tin- 
map.  FRANCIS  A.  SHINN. 

( ’onnectieut. 

ANEW  INFLUENCE. — In  reply  to  the  query  of 
Mr.  Shinn,  the  beginning  of  good  roads  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  character  in  Sodus  township 
dates  from  the  advent  of  the  automobile.  If  any  One 
thing  brought  home  to  the  citizenship  of  the  town 
the  necessity  of  a  better  road  system  it.  was  the 
motorized  vehicle  in  auto  and  truck.  The  develop¬ 
ment  lias  been  gradual  and  is  yet  far  from  complete, 
but  as  the  largest  town  in  Wayne.  County.  N.  Y.. 


former  costs  from  $l.o(K)  to  $1  ,S00  per  mile,  and  the 
latter  from  $2. odd  to  $3,000.  according  to  haul.  The 
upkeep  cost,  of  course,  varies  much,  according  to 
tralfie,  nature  of  loads  and  prevailing  weather  for 
the  Winter  and  early  Spring.  Every  road  is  an  item 
bv  itself.  Almost  continuous  traffic  of  pleasure  cars 
connecting  with  a  resort  over  an  unoiled  road  soon 
lifted  the  face.  Heavy  trucks  chopping  through  a 
read  during  the  present  Spring  and  mild  Winter 
would  cut  up  the  highway  and  bring  heavier  upkeep 
charges  than  during  more  rigorous  weather,  if  our 
town  lias  erred  in  any  of  its  highway  projects  it 
would  seem  that  it  has  been  along  the  line  of  too 
ambitious  expansion,  with  consequent  lack  of  imme¬ 
diate  attention  to  sick  roads  afterwards.  However. 


$21. S<>d  to  be  used  on  highway  improvement  this 
year.  Practically  one-half  will  be  expended  foIHgbu- 
eral  re] lairs  and  one-half  for  building  permanent 
roads.  The  population  of  Sodus  is  slightly  over 
fi.oOi  i. 

LMPRON  INC  CONDITIONS. — The  writer  has  tio 
knowledge  of  New  England  conditions,  but  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Shinn  portrays  a  set  of  conditions 
which  could  be  entirely  reversed  if  the  electorate 
would  only  adopt  a  genuine  Yankee  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  for  every  day  that  they  drag  the  proposition  and 
delay  getting  into  the  mood  for  better  roads  is  one 
more  day  lost  to  better  opportunities  for  all  having 
their  daily  contact  in  a  rural  environment.  In  their 
vision  the  Sodus  road  boosters  are  “over  the  ridge.  ’ 
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, -uxl  (lie  clamoring  for  improvement  projects  is  some¬ 
times  lusty  enough  to  cause  some  delicate  figuring 
as  lu  lm\v  te  make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
annual  expenditure.  But  t-liis  was  not  always  so. 
The  good  fortune  came  when  it  gradually  began  to 
dawn  on  ihe  citizenship  that  good  roads  were  an 
asset  and  not  a  luxury  or  incubus  on  the  local  ex¬ 
chequer.  A  good  sport  is  one  who  is  willing  to  have 
faith  to  believe  that  money  put  into  such  a  venture 
will  not  take  permanent  flight.  Let  the  Yankee 
doubters  come  up  into  Wayne  County  and  inquire 
farm  prices  on  improved  roads,  and  the  matter  will 
Ik-  settled  in stan ter.  If  one  desires  to  sell,  in  this 
section,  the  farm  is  already  half  sold  if  it  connects 
with  an  improved  road.  Practically  the  bulk  of  the 
inquiry  for  farms  links  up  good  roads  with  schools 
and  churches  among  the  requirements. 

BENEFITS  OF  EXPENDITURE. — There  is  no 
denying  that  it  costs  money  to  have  these  good 
things.  No  taxpayer  here  would  have  one  think  that 
i<  does  not.  But  the  same  taxpayer  would  think  it 
suicidal  to  return  to  the  old  system.  After  all.  it  is 
the  dividend  that  counts,  and  no  Wayne  County 
farmer  once  getting  a  good  taste  of  the  long  string 
of  benetits  accruing  from  a  good  road  system  would 
think  of  reverting  to  the  old  way.  It  would  he  some 
task  to  compute  the  number  of  motor  trucks  in  any 
of  the  towns  of  this  section,  as  the  list  is  changing 
almost  daily  during  the  placing  season.  The  number 
is  certainly  surprising,  and  it  now  looks  as  though 
a  prediction  of  “a  truck  on  every  fruit  and  vegetable 
farm"  could  he  made  without  the  pro] diet-  being  sized 
up  as  a  shallow  visionary. 

THE  SOCIAL  SIDE. — Aside  from  the  direct  bene¬ 
fits  in  accessibility  to  markets  by  reason  of  good 
roads  t  here  is  the  social  side,  seldom  properly  weighed 
up.  yet  so  important  that  it  often  transcends  most 
other  considerations  in  the  final  deliberations  of 
selecting  a  farm  site.  An  interesting  illustration  of 
this  was  shown  when  Hie  State  highway  on  Route  "0 
came  to  tin*  edge  of  Sodus  from  the  west,  and  there 
rested  until  funds  were  available  and  the  contract 
let  for  its  resumption,  a  few  years  later.  To  the 
east  was  a  had  stretch  of  dirt  road,  neglected  for 
years  because  of  expectation  of  State  aid.  AN  bile 
this  situation  existed  it  practically  cut.  off  the 
eastern  section  of  the  township  from  participation 
hi  tlie  affairs  of  mutual  town  interest.  Tn  everything 
that,  meant  getting  the  joy  out  of  life  by  slipping 
away  from  one's  immediate  environment  those  resi¬ 
dents  were  at  a  marked  disadvantage.  From  the 
larger  affairs  of  the  township,  always  pulled  off  in 
the  leading  village,  they  were  cut  off  by  a  disgraceful 
highway  condition.  This  condition  is  now  remedied, 
the  State  highway  finished,  and  when  the  Farm 
Bureau  or  the  high  school  has  a  public  date  one  can 
see  many  faces  from  that  previously  isolated  section. 

EFFECTS  OF  ISOLATION. — The  queerest  speci¬ 
mens  of  humanity  the  writer  has  ever  seen  have 
almost  invariably  been  those  dwelling  on  the  par¬ 
tially  developed,  isolated  farms  on  roads  of  infre¬ 
quent  travel.  Often  has  he  been  curiously  gazed  at 
as  though  it  would  he  a  long  time  before  another 
human  being  would  pass  along.  The  most  ample 
supply  of  any  valuable  thing  counted  on  a  farm  that 
such  a  man  possessed  seemed  to  bo  that  of  time.  He 
was  utilizing  about  10  per  cent  of  ins  capabilities 
and  growing  stagnant  in  a  thankless  effort  to  eke 
out  an  existence,  with  the  odds  against  him.  In  a 
few  cases  the  writer  has  seen  people  with  means  go 
in  and  buy  two  or  more  adjoining  isolated  farms 
with  had  dirt,  roads  connecting  them  with  the  ship¬ 
ping  station  and  storages,  and  by  means  of  contri¬ 
bution  and  co-operation  with  the  town  h'gliway  de¬ 
partment  help  to  put  through  an  improved  stretch 
of  highway,  sometimes  going  five  miles  out  into  the 
country.  No  big  growei  of  fruit  or  vegetables  in 
this  section  would  think  of  increasing  his  holdings 
and  developing  crop  production  to  its  maximum 
without  first  knowing  he  would  have  a  proper  outlet 
through  good  roads,  even  if  it  meant  going  down  into 
Ms  own  jeans  to  supplement  that  which  the  town 
highway  department  might  make  available  for  the 
project.  What  the  big  growers  do  personally  the 
smaller  ones  can  do  collectively,  whether  in  New 
York  or  New  England.  New  England  can  have  a 
highway  system  comparable  to  that  of  New  York  if 
she  simply  wills  it.  a.  h.  puiaer. 


Quarrying  Whetstones 

Can  voir  tell  me  how  whetstones  are  cut  out?  1  have 
a  whetstone  ledge  where  the  stones  have  been  taken  out 
in  years  past.  It  is  said  they  were  the  best  stones 
known.  I  would  like  some  way  of  getting  them  out.  as 
I  think  I  could  sell  them.  I  can  saw  them  with  common 
hack  saws,  but  would  like  some  quicker  way.  How 
would  an  emery  wheel  do  to  finish  them  on?  Any  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  their  manufacture  would  be  wel¬ 
come.  B-  G> 

Vniliamstown,  Vt. 
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F  the  inquirer  wishes  to  got  out  a  few  whetstones 
for  his  own  use,  or  possibly  for  a  few  of  his  neigh- 
hoi's,  probably  the  hack-saw  method  is  the  best  that 
can  be  suggested.  But  if  lie  wishes  to  go  into  the 
business  upon  a  commercial  scale  he  lias  a  job  before 
him.  Tn  the  first  place  his  quarry  will  need  to  he  of 
stone  of  just  as  good  quality,  or  a  little  better,  than 
that  of  his  neighbor,  and  right  here  lie  will  have  a 
pretty  formidable  competitor  at  Pike  Station.  X.  H. 
Then  the  stone  will  need  to  ho  near  the  surface  and 
to  incline  just  t lie  right  way  in  order  to  permit  easy 
quarrying.  Provision  for  power  will  need  to  lie 
made.  Then  the  road  from  the  quarry  to  the  mill, 
and  from  the  mill  to  the  shipping  station,  should  he 
oil  tin?  down  grade,  to  allow  easy  hauling.  lie  will 
need  an  equipment  of  specially  devised  machinery 
costing  fully  $20,000.  and  a  force  of  men  skilled  in 
working  that  particular  kind  of  stone,  and.  more 
than  all  else,  he  will  need  one  or  more  salesmen  capa¬ 
ble  of  selling  the  stones.  These  men  and  his  work¬ 
men  must  he  paid  weekly,  but  he  must  allow  his  cus¬ 
tomers  four  months’  time  on  their  accounts,  and  he 
jrust  have  the  necessary  capital  with  which  to  do 
this.  If  these  are  essentially  the  circumstances  of 
tin*  inquirer  lie  may  he  in  a  position  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions. 

But  t lie  stones  of  all  quarries  differ  among  them¬ 
selves  in  character.  Aside  from  minor  characteris¬ 
tics,  some  are  laminated,  and  some  are  not.  Some 
have  cleavage  and  some  have  not,  and  some  have 
both  laminations  and  cleavage,  while  others  have 
neither.  Each  type  requires  a  different  equipment 


Improv'  d  Highway  at  Sodus,  N.  Y.  Fig.  £38 

and  different  methods  of  working,  hut  essentially  the 
process  is  about  as  follows:  First  the  stone  is  blasted 
from  the  quarry  in  large  chunks.  These  chunks  are 
worked  into  blocks  of  a  convenient,  size  and  shape  by 
means  of  chisels  or  saws  or  wedges,  according  lo  tin- 
nature  of  the  stone.  Then  they  are  again  worked 
into  slabs  by  means  of  belt  or  jig  saws,  and  these 
slabs  are  again  cut  to  the  required  size  and  shape  by 
means  of  gangs  of  small  circular  saws.  Lastly  they 
are  smoothed  and  the  corners  rounded  by  being  held 
against  wheels  of  steel  or  emery  or  carborundum, 
and,  by  the  way.  carborundum  is  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  the  natural  stone  for  many  purposes. 

The  inquirer  would  best  communicate  with  Prof. 
G.  II.  Perkins  of  Burlington,  Yt.,  who  is  the  State 
Geologist,  but  lie  should  remember  that  very  few 
men  can  jump  from  the  farm  into  a  prosperous  and 
successful  manufacturing  business  at  a  single  leap. 
His  best  plan  will  be  to  lease  the  quarry  for  a  term 
of  years  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  study  carefully  all 
the  details  of  the  business.  c.  o.  okmsbee. 


A  Back  Road  Farm 

O  many  come  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  have  them  solved,  either  by  t lie  editors 
or  the  readers,  that  I  venture  mine.  We  have  a  farm 
of  a  little  less  than  100  acres,  which  lias  been  in  our 
family  for  over  half  a  century.  My  father  owned  it 
before  me,  and  his  father  before  him.  Now  circum¬ 
stances.  among  them  poor  health,  seem  to  make  it 
best  for  us  to  sell.  But  when  prospective  buyers 
come  to  look  at  it  they  inform  us  of  something  which 
we  had  not  dreamed  of  as  being  an  obstacle,  but 
which  most  seems  to  regard  as  little  short  of  a  calam¬ 
ity — it  is  not  located  on  a  State  road.  Must  we  all 
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“Live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Where  the  race  of  men  g  ►  by.” 

The  place  itself  lias  no  objectionable  features.  The 
house  is  one  of  the  substantial  kind  so  much  used 
about  1800.  The  barns  were  built  about  the  same 
time.  We  are  not  so  far  back  after  all,  only  a  mile, 
but  as  well  not  go  to  the  circus  as  to  be  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  main  tent.  One  man  said  “I  like  the  way 
your  land  lies,  to  the  south  and  east.  It  would  be 
worth  $175  an  acre  if  it  were  on  the  “State  road.” 
That  “if.” 

Now  it  seems  to  me  there  are  about  as  many  argu¬ 
ments  against  as  for  a  State  road  location.  We 
know  people  who  fairly  dread  the  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days  with  tlieir  procession  of  motor  vehicles,  tin* 
noise,  confusion  and  ever-increasing  toll  of  accidents. 
Then  there  are  the  petty  annoyances  which  they  have 
to  contend  with.  A  friend  of  ours  whose  fields  all 
lie  along  the  State  road  estimated  a  year  ago  that 
the  thefts  of  potatoes  and  cabbage  could  not  lie  cov¬ 
ered  by  $100.  Another  family  came  home  one  Sun¬ 
day  evening  to  find  that  the  eggs  had  all  been  care¬ 
fully  gathered :  also  two  young  roosters  which  had 
been  confined  in  a  coop  were  missing.  They  had 
gone,  presumably,  to  he  the  centerpiece  on  some  city 
dinner  table.  Another  man  had  been  pasturing  two 
calves  on  the  side  of  the  road.  They  disappeared 
over  night.  Motor  trucks  make  this  easy.  Then 
there  are  the  chickens  ran  over  and  killed,  etc.  We 
suffer  none  of  these  annoyances.  I'll  admit  there  are 
certain  advantages.  For  instance,  one  can  get  out 
with  the  car  oftener,  in  Winter  and  in  Spring  when 
country  roads  are  muddy.  But,  take  one  year  with 
another,  we  run  our  car  nearly  every  month  the  year 
through. 

Regarding  the  autoists,  our  local  blacksmith  says 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  He  quotes  Scripture 
to 'prove  ins  case:  “Even  to  the  time  of  the  end, 
many  shall  run  to  and  fro.”  Be  that  as  it.  may,  it 
would  seem  that  the  tiling  is  carried  too  far.  I 
would  far  rather  go  off  the  State  road  one  mile,  oi* 
three  miles  or  four  miles,  and  get  good  soil,  than  to 
buy  a  second-rate  farm  “on  the  front,  seat” — a  farm 
that  is  on  the  market  every  few  years.  And  yet 
many  will  buy  and  do  buy  these  farms  where  they 
can’t  raise  100  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  Yet 
they  would  rather  invest  there  than  here  where  we 
average  200  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  census  figures  tell  us  that  half  or  more  of  the 
people  now  make  their  homes  in  the  city.  Must  the 
remainder  of  us  all  build  along  the  more  traveled 
roads,  where  we  can  watch  them  ride  past?  Are- 
thinks  we  will  pay  a  hi"h  price  for  the  privilege. 

New  York.  b.  b. 


Plowing  Cover  Crops  in  Oregon 

N  page  183  D.  AY.  P.  asks  about  turning  under 
green  crops.  Out  here  our  open  Winters  give 
such  a  growth  on  tares  and  rye  that  by  t lie  time  the 
ground  can  be  worked  they  are  anywhere  from  -1  to 
0  ft.  high  and  much  tangled,  and  sometimes  down. 
The  most  successful  method  i  have  found  is  to  mow 
them  with  a  mower,  removing  the  divider,  and  going 
t lie  opposite  way  to  the  plow.  Then  with  a  sharp 
rolling  cutter  they  will  turn  under  all  right.  Do  not 
get  too  far  ahead  with  your  mowing,  as  the  greener 
the  grass  the  easier  it  will  cut.  One  advantage  in 
mowing  is  that  if  a  straw  catches  on  a  harrow 
tooth  it  does  not  pull  the  sod  over.  In  disking  and 
harrowing,  always  go  the  same  way  you  plowed,  and 
the  danger  of  dragging  out  straws  will  be  lessened 
and  the  furrow  more  completely  turned,  instead  of 
being  drawn  hack.  If  one  does  not  have  a  mower 
perhaps  the  roller  is  the  next  best,  only  in  rolling  go 
the  same  way  as  the  plow.  The  main  thing  is  to  get 
the  straw  lying  lengthwise  of  the  furrow,  and  a  good 
sharp  coulter.  s.  t.  w. 

Forest  Grove.  Ore. 


The  Cat  in  the  Grocery 

If  you  see  a  cat  sleeping  in  your  grocer’s  window 
with  a  fruit  exhibit,  tell  him  he  will  lose  your  patron¬ 
age  if  it  occurs  again  ! 

HAT  is  tiie  advice  given  by  Prof.  E.  A\  McCol¬ 
lum.  Hie  highest  authority  on  recent  investiga¬ 
tion  in  foods  and  nutrition.  AVe  think  the  cat,  like 
tlie  rat,  is  a  carrier  of  disease.  Of  course,  we  real¬ 
ize  that  in  saying  this  we  run  against  the  opinion  of 
many  people  who  regard  the  cat  as  almost  a  sacred 
animal,  and  cannot  bear  to  have  an  ill  word  spoken 
against  “pussy.”  The  facts  of  science  are  rather 
stubborn  things,  and  they  seem  to  show  that  while 
the  cat  has  some  economic  value  as  a  vermin  de¬ 
stroyer,  she  is  still  practically  an  untamed  animal 
and  undoubtedly  a  carrier  of  disease.  She  is  many 
years  further  removed  from  civilization  than  the  dog. 
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Sweet  Clover  and  Soil  Restoration 


EXHAUSTED  SOILS. — There  are  very  few  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  entire  country  today  which  have 
not  felt  the  devastating  effects  of  continuous  crop¬ 
ping.  and  in  accordance  with  our  usual  wasteful 
custom  we  cast  aside  the  old  when  it  weakens  to 
take  up  new  regions  of  virgin  soil  to  exploit  it  in  a 
similar  manner.  However,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
North  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  West.  The  Last 
has  been  a  special  sufferer  from  soil  depleting  prae¬ 
tors.  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  world's  greatest 
markets,  which  have  willingly  bought  the  last  straw. 
With  pride  the  old  farmers  may  boast  of  having  sold 
so  many  tons  of  hay.  of  their  records  with  wheat, 
and  when  this  no  longer  paid  turned  to  rye.  because 
the  combination  of  grain  and  the  straw  added  more 
to  the  total  income  than  any  single  grain  alone.  Hut 
they  never  seemed  to  know  that  they  were  selling 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  their  land  and  leaving  a 
lifeless  thing  behind.  This  is  why  the  cheapest  farm 
land  in  the  United  States  today  can  be  found  in  the 
New  England  and  Atlantic  Coast  State's. 

At  its  best  soil  authorities  classed 
these  regions  as  third  or  fourth  by 
comparison,  placed  them  among  the  de¬ 
forested  sections  with  soil  thin  and 
lacking  in  humus.  Most,  of  the  land, 
however,  as  virgin  soil  gave  abundant 
crops  until  robbed  of  its  richness. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this 
land  responds  promptly  to  “kindly” 
treatment,  the  outlook  would  be  any¬ 
thing  but  encouraging. 

XLW  IDEAS  NEEDED.— Necessity 
— that  potent  factor  of  progress — steps 
in  at  this  point  and  compels  readjust¬ 
ment  in  the  farmers’  program.  New 
ideas  alone  can  break  the  bonds  of  the 
old  habits  and  replace  them  with  a 
consistent  program  of  soil -improving 
practices.  One  of  the  hardest  lessons 
to  learn,  however,  is  to  place  a  crop 
primarily  for  soil  improvement,  and 
stick  to  the  sacrifice  until  the  benefit  is 
reaped  in  a  succeeding  crop  of  improved 
yield.  Many  crops  placed  with  the  good 
intention  of  soil  improvement  have 
looked  so  good  when  the  time  came  to 
plow  them  under  that  Mr.  Fanner  lost 
his  nerve,  responded  to  lmhit.  and  the 
crop  went  the  usual  course  of  grain  for 
market  or  food  for  his  own  or  others' 
cattle.  “There  is  a  withholding  more 
than  meet  which  tendeth  to  poverty, 
and  there  is  a  scattering  abroad  which 
givetli  increase."  Breaking  from  the 
“rut”  presents  a  situation  which  will 
call  for  the  greatest  skill  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  planning  so  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  living  you  are  expected 
to  draw  from  the  farm  at  all  times. 

Financial  demands  may  often  interfere 
and  cause  the  loss  of  a  year  of  prog¬ 
ress,  yet  gameness  to  the  end  will  bring 
its  own  reward.  Habit  has  played  an 
important  part  in  bringing  about  that 
state  of  soii  depletion  which  makes  for 
the  “abandoned”  farm,  and  it  will  play 
as  equally  important  a  part  in  the  establishment  of 
a  new  course  of  practice,  which  is  to  make  “two 
blades  grow  where  one  grew  before.” 

A  BEE  CBOP  ON  DEPLETED  SOIL.— In  large 
sections  of  Kentucky  the  ground  became  so  depleted, 
through  continually  raising  tobacco  and  wheat,  that 
h  did  not  pay  to  plant  any  more,  and  the  farms  were 
abandoned.  Sweet  clover  was  sown  on  some  of  these 
abandoned  farms  as  bee  pasturage  by  those  inter 
ested  in  the  business.  It  was  discovered,  however, 
from  this  practice  that  the  ground  made  a  "come¬ 
back”  through  the  service  of  the  honey  plant,  and 
that  improved  and  paying  crops  of  tobacco  and 
wheat  could  again  be  grown.  About  the  same  thing 
occurred  in  sections  of  the  South  where  ground  had 
Icon  kept  so  continuously  in  cotton  that  a  man  could 
not  get  back  the  cost  of  his  seed  and  fertilizer,  let 
alone  a  fair  wage  for  his  time.  Sweet  clover  again 
saved  the  situation,  and  this  is  the  way  it  does  it: 

DRAWING  ON  NATURE'S  NITROGEN.— When 
ground  has  become  so  depleted  that  other  crops  can¬ 
not  be  grown  successfully  Sweet  clover  will  thrive 
remarkably,  provided  the  ground  is  not  sour.  It  is 
a  bear  for  hardiness  and  a  wolf  in  its  ravenous 
hunger  for  every  vestige  of  available  plant  food.  Its 


remarkable  root  system  laces  the  soil  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  and  sinks  to  depths  never  reached  by  the  root 
systems  of  other  plants — not  even  Alfalfa — in  search 
of  its  plant  food,  which  it  brings  to  the  surface  as 
deposits  for  the  nourishment  of  the  crop  to  follow. 
Among  the  elements  thus  made  available  will  be 
found  phosphorus,  potassium  and  calcium.  This  is 
in  addition  to  its  great  capacity  to  add  nitrogen  to 
the  soil  through  the  service  of  the  nitrogen-collecting 
bacteria  which  it  harbors  in  nodules  upon  its  roots. 
This  is  the  only  “home  brew”  ,  plan  known  to  us  of 
tapping  the  great  natural  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the 
air  (70.000,000  lbs.  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  over 
e'. cry  acre)  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  Data  from 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  give  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  added  to  the  soil  by  one  acre  of  Sweet 
clover  in  their  tests  as  22S  lbs  in  over  six  tons  of 
dry  matter,  consisting  of  tops,  roots  and  stubble. 
This  amount  of  nitrogen  is  equivalent  to  that  sup¬ 
plied  by  25  tons  of  good  stable  manure,  and  as  nitro¬ 


gen.  the  most  expensive  fertilizer  element,  is  the 
limiting  factor  in  plant  growth  on  most  soils,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  know  just  how  to  keep  the  ground 
supplied  therewith. 

THE  GREAT  QUESTION. — Shall  an  aggressive 
feeder  like  Sweet  clover  be  used  to  deplete  the 
ground  further  by  taking  away  a  great  portion  /of 
the  plant  food  which  it  gathers,  or  shall  we  use  it. 
as  a  turning  point  in  the  establishment  of  a  giving- 
back  process  to  restore  to  the  soil  a  wider  margin 
of  available  fertility,  of  which  it  has  been  robbed V 
In  Thr  R.  N.-Y.  editorial  on  page  330  a  report  was 
made  of  the  good  results  attained  by  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  with  annual  Sweet  clover  as  a 
forage  or  hay  crop,  yet  the  writer  agrees  with  the 
editor  that  its  chief  value  will  lie  in  its  ability  to 
produce  a  large  amount  of  green  manure  in  a  short 
time,  which  is  the  especial  need  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

BIENNIAL  SWEET  GLOVER.— As  few  if  any 
“land  improvers”  will  have  the  annual  white  to  use 
this  year,  or  in  fact  for  several  years,  it  would  seem 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  put  the  biennials  to  work,  as 
they  will  do  as  much  if  not  more  than  Alsike  or  Red 
for  general  farm  use.  and  are  far  superior  when  soil 
improvement  is  considered.  For  years  back  The  R. 


N.-Y.  has  contained  reports  of  excellent  results  with 
these  clovers,  and  a  study  of  these  reports  shows  a 
fairly  even  division  of  the  favor  with  which  the  two 
varieties  have  been  received.  Some  have  preferred 
the  white,  whereas  others  have  openly  expressed  a 
preference  for  the  yellow.  To  one  who  has  grown 
both  for  live  or  six  years  they  are  brothers,  differing 
in  traits  of  character,  but  both  capable  of  “delivering 
the  goods.”  They  are  both  wonderful  feeders  ami 
nitrogen  collectors.  If  the  amount  of  humus  to  turn 
under  is  the  thing  desired,  the  white  has  the  advan¬ 
tage.  although  better  results  have  been  obtained  with 
corn  upon  turning  under  the  yellow,  because  of  its 
finer  texture,  than  a  similar  treatment  of  the  white. 
The  yellow  is  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
white,  which  permits  it  to  complete  its  growth  cycle 
farther  north  or  in  higher  altitudes,  and  its  5  to  7-ft. 
growth  gives  a  most  generous  supply  of  humus  when 
raised  for  the  purpose.  Biennial  yellow  hay  approxi¬ 
mates  Alfalfa  very  closely  in  appearance,  and  is 
reported  slightly  higher  in  protein,  with 
less  crude  fiber.  When  grown  side  by 
side  with  the  white  in  pastures  the 
stock  show  their  preference  by  “clean¬ 
ing  up”  the  yellow  first.  It.  is  the  bi¬ 
ennial  yellow  which  is  used  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  farm  crop  throughout  Europe.  On 
the  whole,  the  Sweet  clovers  are  an 
excellent  family  with  which  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  new  member,  “llubam.” 
may  wear  the  laurel  wreath  with  a 
wide  field  of  usefulness  before  it,  yet 
his  sturdy  brothers  will  always  have 
their  circle  of  friends  who  will  keep 
them  actively  on  the  job.  To  grow  any 
of  them  successfully  means  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  nature,  with  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  meet  the  conditions  required. 
New  Jersey.  r.  m.  hanna. 


The  Story  of  Cornell  No.  1 1 
Corn 

AKING  A  START. — To  any  farmer 
who  believes  in  the  gospel  of  bet¬ 
ter  seeds  as  a  limiting  ^factor  in  more 
efficient  crop  production  the  following 
story,  telling  how  Cornell  No.  11  husk¬ 
ing  corn  was  developed  in  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty.  will  be  of  interest.  Starting,  as  this 
story  shows,  with  a  small  amount  of 
seed,  the  co-operators  have  been  able  to 
develop  a  superior  strain  of  husking 
corn;  a  strain  that  is  gaving  satisfac 
tion.  Cornell  No.  11  was  developed  at 
Brightside  Farm  by  the  owner,  E.  W. 
Mosher,  co-operating  with  Dr.  II.  .1 
Webber,  then  head  of  the  Plant  Breed¬ 
ing  Department  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  a 
discussion  with  Dr.  Webber  some  1  I 
years  ago,  Mr.  Mosher  told  him  that  lie 
was  not  satisfied  with  tin'  corn  he  was 
then  growing,  which  was  a  good  variety 
of  flint,  and  asked  for  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  a  better  variety.  Dr.  Webber 
showed  him  100  ears  of  a  fine-looking 
yellow  dent  corn  which  had  been  sent  him  from  Iowa. 
This  was  a  Pride  of  the  North  type.  Dr.  Webber 
told  Mr.  Mosher  that  if  he  would  furnish  land  and 
co-operate  with  him  they  would  test  out  the  corn  and 
see  if  the  variety  was  of  value  in  the  East  as  a 
husking  corn.  This  Mr.  Mosher  readily  consented 
to  do.  and  thCj  result  of  their  efforts  is  a  heavy  yield¬ 
ing,  early  maturing  corn  which  is  rapidly  forging  its 
way  to  the  front  as  a  superior  variety  for  husking 
purposes,  and  in  the  hill  sections  it.  is  used  quite 
largely  as  a  silo  corn,  because  it  matures  better  than 
some  of  the  regular  silage  varieties. 

SELECTION  FOR  PLANTING.— To  fully  com¬ 
prehend  what  Mr.  Mosher’s  visit  to  Dr.  Webber  will 
ultimately  mean  to  corn  growers  of  New  York  State 
one  should  be  able  to  see  the  mature  fields  of  this 
corn  in  the  Fall  in  Cayuga  County,  as  Prof.  John 
It.  Barron  of  the  State  College  and  myself  saw  them 
last  Fall  when  we  were  making  the  corn  inspections 
for  the  Cayuga  County  annual  crop  contest.  The 
story  of  the  development  of  Cornell  No.  11  follows: 
The  100  ears  of  corn  were  planted  each  ear  to  a  row 
in  the  Spring  of  1008,  and  where  it  became  large 
enough  it  was  thinned  to  an  even  stand  of  three 
stalks  per  hill.  In  the  Fall  Dr.  Webber  came  to  the 


Exhibit  of  Cornell  No.  11  Corn  nl  the  Cayuga  County.  N.  Y.,  Reed  Fair.  Fig.  230 


Slone  Base  Being  But  in  Road  at  Sodas,  N.  Y.  Fig.  21/0 
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*3he  man  in  the  fog  thought 
he  was  lost,  tut  he  turned 

the  corner -  there  was 

his  own  home ! 

ZJo  many,  troubled  with  dis¬ 
turbed  nerves  and  digestion 
due  to  coffee  drinking,  help 
has  seemed  a  long  way  off, 
but  they  found  in 

Postum  Cereal 

at  the  corner  grocery 

a  delicious ,  satisfying  table 

drink  that  makes  for  _ 

health  and  comfort. 

There’s  a  Reason 

Made  t>y 

Postum  Cereal  Company  Inc. 

Battle  Creek,  Mick. 


APRIL  BARGAINS  in  TOWNSEND’S  High  Grade 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  still  have  a  fine  stock  ol'  all  the  best,  new  and  standard 
varieties.  And  offer  them  at,  our  usual  April  Bargain  prices. 


Prepaid 

Prepaid 

Prepaid 

Collect 

100 

250 

1000 

1000 

PREMIER  . 

.  $1.50 

$3.00 

$8.00 

$7.00 

Big  Joe  . 

1.00 

2.00 

5.50 

5.00 

Gandy  . 

1.00 

2.00 

5.50 

5.UU 

Gibson  . 

1.00 

2.00 

5.60 

5.UU 

MISSIONARY  . 

1.00 

2.00 

6.00 

4.50 

Klondyke  . 

1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.50 

DUNLAP  . 

1.00 

2.00 

4.75 

4.00 

Dr.  Burrill  . 

1.00 

£.00 

4.75 

4.00 

FORD  . 

1.50 

3.00 

7.50 

7.00 

HOWARD  17  . 

1.50 

3.00 

7.50 

7.00 

LUPTON,  Late  . 

1.50 

3.00 

7.60 

7.00 

NIC  OHMER  . 

1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.50 

Camp,  Early  . 

1.25 

2.75 

7.00 

6.50 

WORLD  WONDER  .  .. 

2.00 

3.50 

10.00 

9.00 

Chesapeake  . 

1.50 

3.00 

8.00 

7.00 

PRESIDENT  HARDING 

2.00 

3.50 

10.00 

9.00 

PROGRESSIVE  . 

1.50 

3.00 

8.00 

#.uu 

LUCKY  BOY  . 

3.00 

7.00 

20.00 

19.00 

l-YR  OLD  GRAPE  VINES- 

( 'oin'ord,  Clinton,  Catawba, 

Delaware  Moore's  Jvv. 

Niagara  :  Kuril  25c.  10  $2,00.  20  $3.60,  50  $8.00,  100  $16.00. 

1.  Regis,  Kiskinc  park.  Cutlibeit  Rail  Raspberry,  Plum  Farmer— Each  20c, 
10  $1.76  ,  20  $3.00,  50  $5  00,  100  $10.00.  Make  all  money  orders  payable  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SON  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

For  other  varieties  see  our  BIG  AD.  March  5th 


Townsend  Plants 
Ten  Times  Better  Than 
Michigan  Plants 

l,e\vis  Crack.  Indiana, 
March  7,  1921 
E.  W.  Townsend  A:  Son, 
Salisbury.  Md. 

Dear  Sirs  : 

Three  years  ago  1  scut  to  you 
and  purchased  1500 strawberry 
Plants  and  they  all  grew  fine. 
I  raised  some  of  the  best  berrys 
in  the  county  ;  people  come 
miles  to  get  them.  So  last  year 
my  brother  was  going  to  set  a 
patch  and  I  persuaded  him  to 
send  part  of  liis  order  to  you, 
and  wlieD  the  plants  arrived 
they  we io  in  flue  condition. 
Put  at  the  same  time  he  sent 
to  a  Company  in  Michigan,  and 
when  the  plants  come  they 
were  planted,  but  they  did  not 
have  the  roots  on  them  that 
the  Townsend  Plants  had  and 
did  not  grow  off  so  nice.  And 
today  the  Townsend  Plants 
look  about  ten  times  better 
than  the  others. 

Yours  truly, 

IV.  1 .  DRAKE. 


STRAWBERRY  DF»LANTS  For  Sale 

CHESAPEAKE.  $6.50;  KELLOGG’S  PREMIER,  $6:  GAN¬ 
DY.  $4;  PROGRESSIVE,  $7;  BIG  JOE.  $6.50;  LUPT0N, 
$6.60;  AROMA,  $4;  KLONDYKE  and  MISSIONARY,  $3.76 
40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodeadale,  Md.  R.  No.  2 


DACDDCDDV  PLANTS— 26  each,  Marlboro  early.  Cuth- 
nHar  DLtin  I  i»ert  late,  Plum  Farmer  blackcap  for  S2 
send  for  catalog  of  berry  plant".  shrubs  and  perennials. 

CEO.  ».  AIKEN,  IJox  M,  PITNEY,  VT. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 
Get  our  catalogue  today  of  Darden  seed  and  plants. 

ROMANCE  SEED  &  PLANT  FARM,  C.  Boggs  s  S™,  Cheswold,  Del 


EVERBEARING  Progressive 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ImV.’.erVm 

HARRY  L,  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL-10  BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS 

named  varieties,  all  different,  SI.  75  Gladiolus,  SI. 
ti  Iris  roots.  Yellow  and  White.  50c.  Or  all  3  for  $2. 
Regular  v  alue  »5,  Postpaid.  SKT-LOl)  FARM,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


Strawberries 


Finest  kinds.  Big  croppers.  Bnr- 
rtll,  Dunlap,  early  -.  Rig  Joe,  Magic 
Gem.  midseason:  Ford,  Kellogg's 
Prise,  late.  Strong  plants,  $1.25—100,  postpaid;  $0—1,000, 
express  extra,  amhehst  NUKSEILt,  bbx  079,  nubtnt,  ttua. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

an«l 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the.  Inriiest  Berry  Box  and. 

Basket  Factor u  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  1 1 1  New  It  Ibany  .In* 


OTATO  MAGAZINE 

3  Months  Trial 

PUT  DOLLARS  IN  YOUR  POCKET 

Learn  how  to  grow  and  market 
table  and  seed  potatoes  at  greater 
profit.  Send  25c  for  II  months  to 

THE  POTATO  MAGAZINE 
City  Hall  Square  Bldg.  A,  Chicago,  III. 


DeLue’s  giant  Sweet  Corn 


$1 2.50  bushel.  K.  HaYF.8 

Cawnfield  Farm,  Berwick.  Pa. 


Mort trope 

- -  <i8no  (ieneva  te^t 

bu.  S)n*l .f  il,  SI  peek ;  bn 


Seed  Corn  Wo  beilpva  te*t 


State  dent  germint 
Ka  rly  selected 
It  1 1.1  V  BItOS.,  Bennett 


Buy  STURDY,  Well-Rooted  Trees!  j 

Fruit-growers  everywhere  know  KELLY  BROS.  38-year 
old  reputation  for  supplying  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
trees,  guaranteed  to  satisfy  and  adapted  to  particular 
conditions  of  climate  or  soil. 

Send  for  1 92 1  Catalog 

Look  over  the  splendid  assortment  of  trees  we  can 
supply,  all  varieties  included,  and  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Kelly’s  Trees  always  .please.  The  catalog  is 
free.  Send  for  your  copy. 


KFI..LY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Mosher  Farm,  anil  the  corn  for  the  next 
year’s  planting  was  selected.  Mr.  Mosher 
said  that  in  making  their  selections  they 
picked,  only  mature  corn,  keeping  the  corn 
of  each  row  separate.  In  the  Spring 
each  ear  was  shelled  separately,  and  only 
those  yielding  the  largest  amount  of  corn 
were  selected  for  planting.  This  plan 
was  follow* d  for  four  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  f».°,  of  the  100  original 
ears  had  been  eliminated,  leaving  only 
seven  ears,  which  are  the  parent  ears  of 
all  Cornell  No.  11  corn  as  it  is  grown 
today. 

Cross-fertilization.  Etch  year  the 
position  of  planting  was  changed,  as  for 
instance,  seed  from  ears  Nos.  1  and  2 
were  not  planted  side  by  side  for  two 
consecutive  years.  Also  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  cross-fertilization  the  rows  were  de- 
tasseled.  The  system  of  detasseling  was 
as  follows:  The  east  half  of  row  No.  1. 
the  west  half  of  row  No.  2,  the  east  half 
of  row  No.  H.  and  so  on  across  the  lot. 
The  seed  for  the  next  year's  planting  at 
Brightside  Farm  is  always  scWird  while 
standing  in  the  field  and  immediately 
placed  in  drying  racks  These  racks  are 
4  ft.  wide  and  ffiA  ft.  high,  and  hold  400 
ears  each.  "When”  selecting  for  p’anting. 
types  are  carefully  considered.  In  their 
experiments  the  10-rowed  type  has  seemed 
to  yield  the  most  shelled •  corn,  and  more 
shelled  corn  per  acre  is  the  goal  they  have 
been  working  toward. 

Inspected  Seed.  The  Cayuga  County 
Crop  Contest,  which  has  been  conducted 
for  several  years,  has  been  the  means  of 
locating  a  number  of  sources  of  inspected 
Cornell  No.  11  corn.  On  these  farms  the 
men  are  growing  the  corn  true  to  type,  and 
under  proper  conditions  to  make  good 
seed.  As  a  result  of  the  upfforts  of  the 
Canyga  County  Better  Seeds  Committee, 
several  hundred  bushels  of  this  insppeted 
seed  will  be  placed  on  the  market  this 
year  through  the  0.  L.  F.  (Exchanges  of 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.  This  is  tlm  first  time 
that  Cornell  No.  11  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  through 
a  commercial  organization.  Conditions 
are  ideal  in  Cuyuga  County  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  Cornell  No.  1 1  corn  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses.  and  the  plan  of  the  growers  is  to 
established  a  permanent  insnected  seed 
source  of  (his  early-inaturimr.  heavy-yield¬ 
ing  corn,  adaptable  to  both  si' age  and 
husking  purposes.  w.  E.  da vis. 

Cayuga  County  Farm  Bureau. 

“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowlter  s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — A  dr. 
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CERTIFIED 

LUCE’S  FAVORITE 

“Look  for  the  blue  tag  of  certification  ’’ 

Delivered  your  station  in  two  bushel  sacks 
at  $4.00  per  bushel 

Handled  by  co-operative  associations  front 
the  grower  to  the  planter 
CO-OPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  lnr.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 


GIANT  BLOOMING  PANSY  PLANTS 

Mixed  t'ollars.  Tomato  and  Pepper,  4**c  per  d ox..,  4dox.. 

for  $1 .00  postpaid,  list  flee.  W.  S.  Ford  8  Son,  Hortly.  Oct. 


eUirCT  Al  mrrD  Biennial  Yellow,  5  to  7  ft.  UnhuIL 
SllLC  I  wLvWCH  ed  seed,  tie  per  lb. ,  hulled  nnd  senr_ 
[fieri.  He.  Uaberlandt  and  Wilson  Soys.*!.  “IH'ILWP, 
—True  Hughes— Oz.,  &©«  lb.,  $5.  R  M.  HANNA,  Stillman,  M  J 


Potatoes  ol. 


nt\  <’m  ti  » ii.  fobblfr*  Hnlii,  (» Mt  .  Hustler, 
.Hutbcl.ow  >,^t&ure.Utbei£i.C.W.Fird,H*hBr*,Hr. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 


B 


UY  your  fruit  trees  from  pioneer 
nurserymen  of  long-established 
reputation  for  quality 
of  stock  and  efficient 
service.  Barnes’ 
Trees  are  sturdy, 
grown  to  thrive 
under  Northern 

conditions.  Standard 
varieties  of  apples, 
peaches,  plums  and 
cherries,  Especially 
Hue  offerings  this 
Springof  oneandtwo- 
y ear- old  apple  trees. 

Write  today  for 
1921  price  list 

Visitors  welcome. 
_  Come  and  see  us 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Any  Clean  Pond  Will 
Suit  Water  Lilies 

Many  country  residents  have  'Water 
Lilies  in  ponds  and  streams  about  their 
farms.  Once  planted,  they  need  no 
fun  her  attention,  yet  their  dainty,  frag¬ 
rant  flowers  are  always  attractive.  Our 
1921  catalog  shows  how  to  grow  them ; 
send  your  name  for  a  copy  today. 

Independence  Nurseries 

Box  R,  Independence,  Ohio 


DCDDV  Dl  AbITC  Vegetable  Planls 

DLkIICI  rLAR  Id  Flower  Plants 

RUNNER  AND  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
earliest,  latest,  largest,  m»t  productive  and  ever  bear¬ 
ing  varieties;  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  DEW¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE  PLANTS  ; 
ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB,  HORSERADISH  ROOTS  ; 
S«;E  TIIYMF.  MINT.  HOP  PI.ANTS;  ONION  SETS; 
MEET,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CAULIFLOWER,  CAB 
RAGE.  CELERY,  BROCCOLI,  EGO,  PEPPER.  TOM  \TO. 
SWEET  POTATO.  KoHL-RABJ,  KALE,  KEEK.  LET¬ 
TUCE  ONION.  PARSLEY  PLANTS;  PANSY.  ASTER, 
SAI.VU.  SNAPDRAGON,  VERBENA,  PHLOX  DRUM 
MOM)!,  COSMOS.  MARIGOLD.  OAILLARDlA.  HOLLY 
HOCK,  DIGITALIS,  SHASTA  DAISY  and  other  Annual 
and  Perennial  Flower  Plants;  ROSES  and  SHRUBS.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 

1  TO  8  FEET 


100  GENUINE  ELBERTA 


lion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 


NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  B.  New  Haven.  Missouri 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Guaranteed  Seed  of  the  Hubam  or  Hughes  Variety 

Makes  growth  in  one  season  that  ordinary  clovers  do 
in  i  wo.  Vielda  under  cultivation  two  tons  hay  or  600 
to  80(1  pounds  ol  seed.  Price  $1  for  trial  package  or 
*10  00  per  pound.  A  pound  will  seed  an  acre.  Make  a 
big  profit,  gloving  seed  for  yourself  and  neighbors. 
Order  before  nnall  supply  is  exhausted  from  The 
Henry  Field  Seed  Company,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  or 
direct  from  The  Grower  Who  Guarantees.  The  DeGralf 
Food  Company,  DeGralf,  Ohio. 


Dependable  SEED  CORN 

BUY  HIGH  QUALITY  LUCE’  FAVORITE 
SEED  CORN  AND  NINETY  DAY  SEED  CORN 

Grown  on  my  farms,  83.35  and  83  per  bu.  Ue- 
spectively.  Cash  F.  O.  IK,  Peconic. 

S.  II.  SMITH,  Peconic,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  •Are  you  seeking  information  on  any  Mib- 
conge  that  has  to  do  with  country  life?  We 
B  0  0  R  5  specialize  In  books  on  the  farm,  the 
flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable  garden,  trees,  shrubs, 
landscape  gardening,  plants  under  glass,  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  plant  diseases,  insect  pests,  garden  archi¬ 
tecture.  birds,  bees,  poultry,  cattle,  outdoor  spoils, 
etc.  From  thousands  of  books  we  have  selected 
the  701)  best..  Send  stamp  for  our  new  catalog  No.  4. 
A  T  OE  LA  MARE  CO.,  Inc.,  44Ba  W.  37tli  St..  New  York  City 


Rural  RUSSETT  POTATOES 

Certified  by  N.  Y.  State  Potato  Association.  Se¬ 
lected  t'or  type  and  high-yielding  qualities.  Our  7- 
acre  field  was  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  in  the 
State  and  yielded  3,700  bushels.  In  car  lots  or  less. 

CHAS.  A.  GARDNER  S  SONS.  Box  186,  Tully.  New  York 


BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  low  price  in  quantities  to  GRANGES  and 
FARMERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  Agents  wanted.  Samples 

free.  THKO.  HURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Coo/I  Pnfalrtoc  White  Mountain  variety, 
seed  rOldlUCS  Large,  round  white  po¬ 
tato  grown  from  select  seed.  Sacked  and  delivered 
Haiiroad,  SI.50  per  bu.  FRANK  DORN,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 

From  pedigreed  and  Prize  winning  stock.  Less 
affected  by  blight,  big  yielders  and  keep  well 

HILLSIDE  FARM,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


166  BUSHELS  OF  EARS  PER  ACRE 

of  Improved  Golden  Nugget  Field  Corn. 

Field  selection.  A  high  producing  flint  corn.  98")> 
germination  test  made  in  March.  Price,  S3  pi  r  bn. 
(70- 1 1  is.  ears)  f.  o.  b.  Warwick,  N  Y.  Cash  with 
order  J.  E.  SANFORD,  Warwick,  New  York 


DAHLIA 


SThe  finest  of  all  flowers, 
direct  from  g  r  o  w  er. 


Strong  tubers,  guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Full  cultural  directions  witli  every  order.  No  order 
too  small.  Send  for  list.  E.  J.  SCHULER.  Wyamlanch,  N  Y 


The  BEST-W ILSONS  EARLY  SOJA  BEANS 

Say  s  Phosphates  Bills,  makes  best  Hay,  improves  Soil 
88.60  Bu.  Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Sets  $1.00  Ru-li. 
LAYTON  A  LAYTON,  Inc.  Georgetown.  Del. 


Gold  Coin  Seed  Potatoes  Gardiner,  Me 


Best  Seed  Potatoes 


Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

A.  0.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  Flihan,  N.  T. 


For  Sale  Soy  Beans-Eariy  Wilson  YeuowMam: 

moth,  $•-’.*,<).  (Signed)  HOLLAND  8  READING,  Ed«n,  Maryland 


FOR  SALE— Improved  Flint  Seed  Corn,  Germi"ation 
iifiV  Inquire  C.  F.  AVlieeler,  Muunsville,  N.  V. 
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FERTILIZER 

MATERIALS 

FOR  HOME  MIXING 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

Containing 

28%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analyzing 

42%  Actual  Potash  12%  Nitrogen 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

SOFT  TENNESSEE  PHOSPHATE 

32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

Write  for  our  prices  on  these  and  other 
Agricultural  Chemicals  before  buying. 

WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


and  Safety 

PUT  your  money  at  work. 
Invest  it  in  our  Gold  Notes. 
They  earn  you  interest.  I 

Principal  and  interest  will  be 
paid  promptly  one  year  from 
date  of  issue.  We  give  you 
ample  security,  based  upon 
New  York  State’s  diversified 
agriculture. 

Write  for  particulars 


Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POTASH- MARL 


Makes  Perfect  LA  WNS — Beautiful 
FLOWERS — Larger  Farm  CROPS 


Green  Apple  Lice 

Can  you  give  me  a  little  information 
about  a  certain  kind  of  fly  that  is  do- 
stroying  my  young  apple  trees?  The  flies 
look  like  ordinary  house  flies ;  they 
seem  to  be  in  swarms  on  a  few  trees,  and 
have  been  on  the  same  trees  two  seasons. 
The  trees  are  not  dead,  but  they  are 
badly  injured  by  these  flies.  The  trees 
affected  can  be  readily  seen  by  th's  odd 
appearance:  The  leaves  curl- up  and 

have  a  black,  smutty  look.  The  bark  is 
also  discolored  and  black.  J.  E.  c.. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

From  ,T.  E.  G.’e  description  I  conclude 
that  the  trees  are  infested  with  the  com¬ 
mon  green  apple  aphid,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  the  green  apple  louse. 
The  lice  when  abundant  curl  the  leaves 
and  prevent  the  young,  succulent  branches 
from  making  their  normal  growth.  More¬ 
over,  the  plant  lice  secrete  a  sweet  ma¬ 
terial  called  honeydew,  which  falls  on  its 
leaves  and  branches,  and  coats  them  all 
over  with  a  layer  of  this  sweet,  sticky 
substance.  Then  a  black  fungus,  or  mold, 
begins  to  grow  in  the  honeydew  and  event¬ 
ually  spreads  over  the  leaves  and  branches 
wherever  the  honeydew  exists,  thus  pro1- 
ducing  the  black,  “smutty”  look  of  which 
the  correspondent  speaks.  Altogether  the 
green  apple  louse  is  one  of  the  worst  pests 
on  young  apple  trees  with  which  the 
grower  has  to  contend,  and  often  it  is 
very  injurious  to  older  trees.  Moreover, 
the  young  lice  hide  within  the  curled 
leaves,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach 
them  with  spray  materials. 

The  best  mixture  for  killing  the  lice  is 
nicotine  sulphate  (tobacco  extract),  com¬ 
bined  with  water  and  soap.  The  most 
common  brand  of  nicotine  sulphate  is 
known  as  Black-leaf  40.  and  it.  is  now 
sold  by  druggists  or  insecticide  dealers  in 
most  towns.  It  should  he  used  at  the 
rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  pint  to  100 
gallons  of  water  with  5  lbs.  of  laundry 
soap  dissolved  and  added  to  make  it 
spread  and  stick  to  the  leaves.  The  in¬ 
fested  trees  should  bo  sprayed  first,  early 
in  the  Spring,  just  as  the  buds  are  break¬ 
ing,  and  later  whenever  the  lice  seem  to 
he  increasing  too  rapidly  and  causing  too 
much  injury.  Tt  is  best  to  spray  in  time 
before  the  leaves  curl  too  much  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  lice  so  that  one  eanuot  actually 
hit  them  with  the  tobacco. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


TRACTION 

SPRAYER 


The  Best  Kind  of  Crop  Insurance 

Is  Spraying 

Use  the  Eureka  method  to  eliminate  bugs,  mold  and  blight.  Have 
bigger  crops,  with  less  work  and  cost.  The  increased  crop  in  one 
acre  of  sprayed  rows  is  enough  to  pay  for  a  Eureka  1  raction 
Sprayer  and  spray  material. 

This  is  the  easiest,  most  thorough,  most  economical  way  to  spray. 
It  saves  time  and  labor  in  the  hardest  and  most  necessary  job  in 
raising  potatoes,  tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage,  cucumbers, 
pickles,  tobacco,  beans,  strawberries,  celery,  sugar  beets,  clover, 
alfalfa,  etc.  May  be  equipped  for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes 
if  desired. 

The  Eureka  has  1 ,  2  or  3  nozzles  to  the  row  and  4,  6  or  more 
rows  per  boom.  Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width  rows.  1  ank, 
pump  and  nozzles  have  strainers.  Nozzles  give  fine  and  coarse 
sprays.  Sprayers  of  100-gallon  size  have  3-cylinder  pump  of 
200-pound  pressure;  60- gallon  size  have  double  action  pump  of 
125-pound  pressure 

A  dealer  near  you  has  a  Eureka  Sprayer  for  you.  Write  for 
his  name  and  for  complete  catalog  of  Eureka  farming  equipment. 


Eureka  Mower  Co., 

Box  880  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


The  Eureka  spray  boom  with 
two  nozzles  per  row  is  unique. 
It  thoroughly  covers  high  or  low 
plants.  Nozzles  can  be  placed 
at  various  angles.  The  same 
booms  will  spray  broadcast  in 
alfalfa,  oats,  etc. 


-  «£. 


Culture  of  Narcissus  and  Spanish  Iris; 

Propagating  Barberry 

1-  Last  Spring  I  wanted  to  move  my 
daffodils,  as  they  were  very  grassy.  I  dug 
the  bulbs  after  blossoming,  taking  great 
clumps  of  dirt  surrounding  the  bulbs,  lav¬ 
ing  these  clumps  under  the  shade  of  a 
hedge,  thinking  they  would  keep  from  dry¬ 
ing  out.  In  the  Fall  or  late  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  I  shook  tin-  dirt  from  them,  put  the 
bulbs  down  cellar  and  in  the  Fall  put 
them  in  their  new  location.  Not  one  has 
put  in  an  appearance  as  yet.  What  was 
wrong?  In  an  old  grassy  garden  near 
hero  are  a  lot  of  Narcissus  bulbs,  growing 
so  thick  they  do  not  blossom.  In  the 
Summer  the  grass  grows  so  tall  one  can¬ 
not  locate  the  plants.  I  can  have  these  if 
I  can  move  them.  They  are  quite  plain  to 
be  seen  now,  as  the  grass  has  not  started 
much,  and  the  plants  have.  IIow  can  I 
move  them?  2.  IIow  ran  barberry  be 
propagated?  It  is  the  kind  usually  plant¬ 
ed  close  to.  buildings.  2.  I  have  some 
Spanish  Iris  that  are  failing  to  bloom. 
For  several  years  they  have  had  beautiful 
blossoms,  hut  last  year  had  none.  They 
are  quite  big,  old  clumps,  not  moved  for 
about  eight  or  nine  years.  Should  they 
be  divided?  c.  H.  R. 

1.  You  should  have  waited  til!  the  tops 
of  the  daffodils  began  to  turn  yellow. 
Then  they  could  be  lifted  and  cured  in 
the  shade.  Then  cut  off  the  tops  and  sep¬ 
arate  to  bulbs.  Trim  off  the  roots  and 
Put  them  in  a  cellar  till  September  and 
then  plant  them  in  rows  or  beds.  This 
means  that  the  same  treatment  will  ans¬ 
wer  for  those  to  be  given  you. 

2.  Wash  out  the  seed  of  the  Berber  is 
U’hunbergii  in  the  Fall  and  put  down  a 
bed  of  sand  and  spread  the  seed  on 
and  cover  well  with  sand.  In  Spring  sift 
the  seeds  out  of  the  sand  and  sow  them  in 
rows  to  grow  and  cultivate.  The  plants 

_  sometimes  make  suckers  which  can  be 
taken  up  and  planted,  or  the  branches  can 
be  bent  to  the  earth  and  covered  up  at 
one  point  and  the  tip  of  the  branch  tied  to 
a  stake.  The  part  in  the  ground  should 
he  notched.  These  layers  will  root  readily 
by  Fall. 

A.  Take  up  the  Spanish  Iris  when  tops 
are  ripe  in  the  Fall  and  saparate  them 
and  replant  at  once  in  good  soil,  clean  of 
weeds  and  grass,  and  keep  all  bulbs  clean 
of  weed  arid  grass  growth. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


.ILLS  PEACH  TREE  BORER' 

Thi/i  m.thod  of  destroying  PEACH  TREE  BORERS 
—is  highly  recommended  by  the  U  8.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Por  circular  write 

HOME  PRODUCTS  INC.  Rahtvay,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  || 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


No.  1  Mill  for  fjrlnding  Dr 
Bon  oh,  Oystiir  Shells,  Grit,  an 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphato  Mills,  Green  Bon 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Foe 
Mixora  for  Poultry  Feeding 
Milla  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Writ©  for  illustrated  Cata 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS 
Box  15  Easton,  Pa 


<■*  W 

-Jot  fruits  and  vegetables- 


uc.  o.i.MT  orr 


TRAM  MANX  RfCISTERVO 


Write  for  the  valuable  new  Pyrox  book — Bowker 
Insecticide  Co.  — Boston — Baltimore — Chicago. 


HISS 

Osoraymo  With  special  features  all  their  own, 

Ciita Ini'  .  They  claim  your  kind  attention. 

Proa  In  every  size  ....  for  every  zone, 

1  ,LL  They  furnish  sure  protection. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO,,  Dept*  2  Elmira,  New  Yori 


A  natural  fertilizer  of  incalculable 
value  to  all  plant  life. 

Government  and  State  Agricultural 
Reports  recommend  its  use  for  gardens 
and  farms. 

Clean  and  Absolutely  Odorless 

Prices-F.  O.  B.  Marlton,  N.  .J,,  50-lbs.,  $1: 
100-lbs.,  $2;  Ton,  $;«J. 

Purchaser  pays  transportation  charges 

If  your  Dealer  doesn’t  carry  Potash- 
Marl,  Order  from 

AMERICAN  POTASH -MARL  CO.,  Inc. 

11  Thomas  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Tnjlhis  Mixer-30  Days  FREE 


R 


IGHT  now  is  the  time  to  get  your  KWIK-MIX  Concrete  Mixer — 
Special  Easy-Payment-Offcr  and  reduced  prices  for  this  month  only. 

Before  you  buy  uny  concreto  mixer  or  start  mixing  with  a  shovel,  let  me  send  you  the 
wonderful  KWIK-MIX  Concreto  Mixer  on  80  days'  free  trial. 

Post  yourself  on  latest,  most  up-to-dat©  mixer  before  you  go  ahead.  Don't  take  chances 
spoiling  a  job  with  hand-mixed  concreto.  Get  a  KWIK-MIX  and  bo  sure  of  a  perfect  mix. 
Saves  time,  labor,  contractors'  profits— pays  for  itself  on  first  job. 

Th©  original  reverse-action  mixer— loads  from  one  side— close  up  to  pile  of  material— dumps 
finished  mixture  other  side  into  wheel-barrow  or  di¬ 
rectly  into  forms.  This  new  improvement  saves  a 
great  amountof  time  and  labor— yet  KWIK-MIX  costa 
loss  than  th©  ordinary  mixers. 

Steel  frame— built  for  hard  use— yet  light  and  easy 
to  move.  Capacity,  throe  cubic  feet  a  minute-hand 
or  belt  power— -fully  guaranteed. 


BADGER  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS 
10 10  Cleveland  Ave,,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Fmv  Pnvnutnf  Send  no  money.  Most  liberal 
E.aay  rayment  terms  ever  offered  on  a  mixer. 
1  ay  only  $10  after  30  days'  trial,  balance  $10  per 
month  for  four  months.  Two  per  cent  discount 
for  cash.  Write  for  full  particulars. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

u port  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  ^atisfactionUuaranteed. 

On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  wo  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


FERTILIZERS 

We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-5  and  4-8-2  Mixtures 
We  also  sell  Haw  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  than  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.J.  FERTILIZER &CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 
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Get  Rid  of 
Potato  Scab! 

Raise  clean,  bright-skinned, 
salable  tubers  with 

BAC-SUL 

(Inoculated  Sulfur) 

Discovered  and  developed  by  Dr.  J. 

G.  Lipman  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

A  limited  supply  of  BAC-SUL  for 
this  season’s  planting  is  available. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  scab  from  taking 
part  of  your  1921  profits,  send  your 
order  immediately. 

Suggested  applications 

Where  scab  has  been  severe,  600  lbs.  per 
acre.  In  moderately  scabbed  fields,  400 
or  500  lbs.  is  enough.  Where  there  is 
only  a  small  amount  of  scab,  application  of 
300  lbs.  is  recommended. 

Universal  Products  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

126  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 


$1000  AN  ACRE 


There  is  nothing  so  profitable  as  our 


TRANSPLANTED 

EVER-BEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NO  GARDEN  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  THEM 
FRUIT  3  MONTHS  AFTER  PLANTING 

Set  out  in  Spring  bear  quantities  of  most 
delicious  berries  following  August,  September 
and  October  and  again  in  Spring. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


C.  S.  KEMPTON  &  CO.  LONGMEADOW,  MASS. 


ErotrrcMlve  Kverbearinjf  Strawberry  Plant*,  *2 
per  100,  postpaid.  Charles  E.  Congden,  Optimistic  Farm,  Camden, N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  RUSSET  POTATOES 

Grown  from  seed  IilU-selecteil  4  years  from  hills  yield¬ 
ing  above  350  bn.  per  acre.  Our  Held  one  of  the  cleanest 
In  the  state.  Write  for  right  price. 

F.  S.  HOLI.1CNBKCK.  K  1,  TULLE,  N.Y. 


Maine  Seed  Potatoes  WATSON  H.  JOr.^SuMiMn  H.rtior.  Maim 


$A  25  Will  bring  you  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty 
each  of  Packet  Heads  and  Envelopes — 
w Printed— Prepaid.  J.  GARLAND  HILL,  Seaford,  Del. 


A  Few  More  IMbhle’*  Mounter  Hill  selected,  from 
tested  seed.  *1  bush.  LKSTEIt  W.  BEXXETT,  Victor,  N.Y. 


STRAW 


BERRY  plants.  $4,  f>0  thousand.  Parcel 
Post,  direct.  Pleasant,  Very  profitable. 

GEO.  BENNETT,  Grower,  Box  240,  Hampton,  Va. 


The 

Ontario  Red  Raspberry 

is  the  greatest  fruit  ever  evolved  by  the 
skill  of  man  in  the  science  of  plant  breed¬ 
ing.  Developed  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag. 
Exp.  Station,  it  is  destined  to  lead  all 
other  red  raspberriet  as  a  money-maker 
and  yielder  of  fruit  of  superior  qualities. 
I  will  send  you  2  Ontario,  12  St. 
Martin  and  12  Bushel  Basket 
Strawberry  Plants  for  $2.00. 

Circular  Free 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  MACEDON,  N.  Y 


r  jyL  5^  ; 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 

- 

some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 

pipp 

Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos- 

ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 

human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — One  man  was  burned  to 
death,  a  fire  captain  was  taken  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  injured,  eight  other  firemen  were 
overcome  and  35  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  rescued  in  a  blaze  April  11  which 
destroyed  three  frame  buildings  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  X.  Y.,  and  caused  more  than  $100,000 
damage. 

A  Federal  grand  jury  investigation  of 
what  is  declared  to  he  a  nationally  or¬ 
ganized  “auto  theft  trust”  began  at  Chi¬ 
cago  April  11.  Evidence  already  gathered 
was  declared  to  show  a  traffic  in  more 
than  500  stolen  machines,  involving  ex¬ 
pert  thieves,  dealers  in  used  cars  and 
salesmen.  Six  alleged  members  of  the 
band  were  arrested. 

Governor  N.  E.  Kendall  April  11  signed 
a  hill  permitting  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to 
adults  in  Iowa.  The  law  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  July  4.  Governor  Kendall  pointed 
out  in  a  statement  that  through  local  op¬ 
tion  provisions  of  the  hill  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  to  adults  could  be  regulated  at 
the  discretion  of  any  community. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— An  experi¬ 
ment  to  ascertain  whether  sterilized  Penn¬ 
sylvania  chestnuts  will  grow  in  Ireland, 
where  chestnut  blight  does  not  exist;,  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Forestry  in  conjunction 
with  the  Ttoyal  University  at  Dublin.  The 
seeds  will  be  planted,  and  if  trees  grow 
some  will  be  sent  here  for  trial,  in  the 
hope  that  chestnuts  may  be  restored  after 
the  blight  disappears. 

The  age  old  question  whether  a  clam 
is  a  migratory  fish  came  to  the  Supreme 
(’ourt  at  Washington  Ap:  'l  r  iot’  decision. 
Mussel  fishermen  operating  on  Little 
River,  Mo.,  appealed  for  a  review  of  de¬ 
cisions,  holding  that  removal  of  the  shell¬ 
fish  from  a  public  stream  passing  through 
private  property  was  “trespass,”  despite 
State  laws  vesting  all  right  to  game  and 
fish  in  the  public.  The  lower  court  held 
that  “the  fresh  water  mussel  is  a  shellfish 
capable  of  locomotion  sufficient  to  bring 
it  within  the  category  of  migratory  fish.” 

Beginning  April  15,  agricultural  mar¬ 
ket  reports  are  to  be  sent,  to  farmers  and 
other  agricultural  interests  by  wireless 
from  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Bellefonte,  Pa., 
and  Washington,  D.  C.,  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  announced  April 
9.  Wireless  stations  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department  are  to  he  used 
for  this  purpose.  Each  station  has  a 
radius  of  approximately  300  miles  and 
farmers  located  in  12  Central  and  10 
Eastern  States  will  be  able  to  obtain 
either  directly,  or  through  local  wireless 
receiving  agencies,  information  relative  to 
prices  and  conditions  at  the  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  market  centers  and  shipping 
points  the  same  day  that  business  is 
transacted. 

Lower  transportation  charges,  economy 
in  taxation,  equal  treatment  under  any 
tariff  law  and  short-time  credits  are 
among  the  subjects  representatives  of 
farmers  in  30  States  began  discussing  at 
Washington  April  11  preliminary  to  mak¬ 
ing  up  a  program  of  legislation  which  will 
be  asked  of  Congress  for  relief  of  the 
agricultural  situation.  In  addition  to  re¬ 
ceiving  the  reports  from  their  delegates 
the  executive  committee  was  addressed  by 
A.  F.  Lever,  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  and  held  a  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Governor  Ilarding  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Notice  is  given  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  Quarantine  No.  49,  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
citrus  black  fly,  went  into  effect  April  1. 
This  quarantine  prohibits — except  under 
special  permit — the  entry. into  the  United 
States  from  Cuba,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
the  Canal  Zone.  Costa  Rica,  India.  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands,  Ceylon  and  Java  of  "fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  raw  or  unprocessed 
state,  and  of  plants  or  portions  of  plants 
used  as  packing  material  in  connection 
with  shipments  of  such  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  or  otherwise.”  This  refers  to  ba¬ 
nanas,  pineapples,  oranges,  etc.,  as  well 
as  plants  from  which  those  fruits  are  ob¬ 
tained. 

PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  points  were  recommended  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding’s  message  to  Congress  April 
V2: 

No  American  participation  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  League  of  Nations,  but  hoping  and 
aiming  for  an  association  of  nations  which 
the  United  States  can  join. 

Passage  by  Congress  of  a  declaratory 
resolution  establishing  peace  with  the 
Central  Powers. 

Immediate  reduction  of  railway  rates 
and  costs  of  operation. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
great  Ameriean  merchant  marine. 

Substantial  relief  from  tax  burdens  by 
the  readjustment  of  internal  taxes,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  repeal  of  the  excess  profits 
tax. 

That  the  tax  burden  be  lifted  and  the 
war  debt  liquidated  by  striking  heavily  at 
governmental  expenditure. 

Co-ordination  of  gov  rnmental  agencies 
for  the  care  of  disabled  soldiers. 

Encouragement  of  aviation  and  the  air 
mail  service. 

An  inquiry  by  Congress,  without  haste, 
in  charges  of  profiteering,  to  speed  price 
readjustments  t«»  normal  relationships  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  consumer. 

Co-operation  with  other  nations  in  a 
movement  for  disarmament,  but  no  dis¬ 
armament  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  alone. 

Establishment  of  a  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare,  with  a  Cabinet  officer  at  its 
head. 


Telling  Farmers’  Wives 

A  farmer’s  wife  in  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  wrote  to  ask, 

"Why  don’t  you  tell  us  farmers’ 
wives  as  much  about  Jell-0  as  you 
do  the  city  women,  and  why  not  give 
us  the  same  chance  to  get  Jell-0 
when  we  want  it  ?” 

That  was  some  time  ago,  and  since 
then  Jell-0  has  been  placed  on  sale 
in  practically  every  general  store  in 
America,  including  the  one  at  the 
Corners  and  the  Cross  Roads,  where 
it  can  be  obtained  as  easily  as  at  the 
groceries  in  the  big  towns. 

The  Jell-0  Book  is  free  to  every 
woman  everywhere.  It  is  full  of  re¬ 
cipes  for  the  desserts  and  salads  that 
are  most  popular  just  now,  not  only 
because  they  are  cheaper  than  almost 
anything  else  that  is  worth  serving, 
but  are  really  better  than  any  made 
at  much  greater  expense.  And  most 
of  them  can  be  made  in  a  minute. 

.  The  Jell-0  Book  will  be  sent  to  you 
if  you  will  write  and  ask  for  it. 

Jell-0  is  put  up  in  six  pure  fruit 
flavors :  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 

Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate, 
and  is  sold  by  all  grocers  and  gen¬ 
eral  stores,  2  packages  for  25  cents. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,and  Bridge  burg.  Out. 


Fertilizer 

Prices  Smashed 

to  Meet 

Market  Conditions 

Premier  Brand 
Pulverized  Poultry  Manure 
at  Rock-Bottom  Prices 

Per  Ton,  In  Bags  -  -  $37 
Per  Ton,  Bulk,  Car  Lots,  $33 

Ideal  for 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Flowers 
6%  Ammo.  B.P.L.  V/2%  Pot. 

Order  Now.  Immediate  Delivery 

'•  »*’  "  'J'"  t  ’  -  .  '  •  ’  '-.*■*  "  *  •  .  • 

Poultry  Feed  Co. 

Dept.0 

343  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  1)1. 


HOLDEN  Spreader 


handles  wet  or  dry 
lime,  phosphate  and 
fertilizer.  Haul  direct 
from  car  to  field.  Saves 
time  and  labor.  FREE, 
folder.  Low  price — writa 
III.  Dept.  46 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part:  XXI 


What  are  wages? 

Wages  are  that  part  of  the  reward  of 
enterprise  which*  is  paid  to  labor. 

What  is  the  wage-fund? 

That  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
expended  in  wages  is  called  the  wage- 
fund. 

Is  the  wage-fund  capital? 

That  part  of  the  wage-fund  which  goes 
to  pay  productive  labor  is  capital.  The 
part  that  pays  unproductive  labor  is  not 
capital.  The  wages  of  the  hired  man  are 
capital.  The  wages  of  a  family  coachman 
are  not. 

What  is  understood  by  natural  price  of 
wages? 

When  the  laborer  receives  just  enough 
to  furnish  shelter,  clothes,  food  and  neces¬ 
sary  comforts  for  himself  and  his  family 
he  is  said  to  receive  the  natural  price  of 
wages. 

What  is  the  market  price  of  wages? 
The  market  price  of  wages  is  the  money 
actually  paid  for  it. 

How  are  the  wages  of  labor  regulated? 
In  absence  of  artificial  interference, 
wages  are  regulated  by  competition,  or  by 
the  demand  and  supply  of  labor.  It  is 
the  proportion  between  the  number  of 
people  working  for  wages,  and  the  wage- 
fund.  which  includes  wages  paid  to  all 
persons  working  for  hire,  whether  em¬ 
ployed  productively  or  unproductively. 
How  are  wages  increased? 

Taking  the  wage  class  as  a  whole,  an 
increase  of  the  wage-fund,  that  is,  of  the 
capital  used  to  remunerate  labor,  will 
cause  an  increase  of  wages.  A  decrease 
in  the  number  of  laborers  or.  which  is  the 
same  thing,  a  decrease  of  population, 
tends  to  increase  wages.  A  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  food  and.  to  a  lesser  degree, 
a  decrease  of  the  cost  of  clothing  and 
housing,  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
wages.  That  is  to  say.  it  increases  the 
net  reward  of  labor.  The  money  wage 
is  not  increased,  but  the  laborer  gets  more 
in  food  and  clothing  and  housing  and 
entertainment  than  before. 

IIow  are  wages  reduced? 

A  decrease  of  the  wage-fund  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  number  of  laborers  tends  to 
reduce  wages.  An  increase  in  the  cost 
of  food  and  other  necessities  also  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  wages.  That  is.  the 
laborer  gets  less  in  necessities  and  lux¬ 
uries  with  the  same  money  vrage  than 
before.  When  the  cost  of  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  increases  so  that  labor  is  no 
longer  able  to  live  in  its  accustomed  com¬ 
forts.  the  money  wages  are  necessarily  in¬ 
creased.  Ilis  reward  or  wages  is  not  the 
money  received,  but  the  amount  of  neces¬ 
sities  and  comforts  the  money  wage  will 
buy.  Given  a  definite  money  wage,  there¬ 
fore.  his  actual  reward  or  wage  is  greater  | 
when  supplies  are  cheap,  and  less  when 
they  are  dear. 

Ts  it  possible  to  increase  money  wages 
without  benefiting  wage  earners? 

It  is  possible  to  increase  the  money 
wages  of  labor  without  benefit  to  labor. 
Labor  may  receive  an  increase  of  money 
wage  and  be  worse  off  than  before.  This 
may  result  from  a  decrease  in  the  pur-  ■ 
chasing  power  of  the  money,  or  from  an  j 
increase  in  the  cost  of  clothing,  housing 
and  food  to  a  degree  to  exceed  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
ditions  that  decreased  the  money  wage 
might  actually  benefit  labor.  This  may 
result  from  an  increase  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  or  from  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  shelter,  food  and  clothing.  The  ! 
real  value  of  the  money  wage  is  the 
amount  of  necessities  and  comfort  it  will 
buy. 

Does  a  demand  for  goods  increase  the 
demand  for  labor  or  affect  the  price  of 
wages? 

The  demand  for  goods,  unless  it  brings 
new  capital  into  the  wage-fund,  does  not 
increase  the  demand  for  labor,  or  affect 
the  price  of  labor.  The  demand  for  labor 
is  expressed  in  the  amount  of  capital  and 
other  wealth  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
wages.  Unless  this  wage-fund  is  in¬ 
creased.  a  demand  for  any  particular  com¬ 
modity  simply  determines  the  field  in 
which  labor  is  to  be  employed,  but  it  does 
not  increase  wages. 

Would  a  destruction  of  capital  injure 
workmen  by  reducing  wages? 

A  destruction  of  capital  would  no  doubt 


reduce  the  portion  of  capital  and  other 
wealth  devoted  to  the*  payment  of  wages, 
and  if  so,  the  destruction  of  capital  would 
injure  the  wage  earners  by  reducing  their 
wages.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by 
any  influence,  such  as  riots,  rebellions  or 
other  causes  that  intimidate  capitalists 
and  cause  them  to  withdraw  capital  from 
productive  enterprises.  Our  present  in¬ 
come  tax  and  excess  profits  tax  law  is 
driving  capital  out  of  productive  enter¬ 
prises.  and  encourages  extravagance  and 
waste  in  personal  expenditures,  and  in 
public  officials  by  driving  investments  to 
non-taxable  Government,  bonds.  This  re¬ 
duces  capital  and  the  wage-fund.  Labor 
suffers  from  any  reduction  in  the  wage- 
fund,  no  matter  what  the  cause,  am 
profits  from  its  increase. 

Do  high  prices  increase  wages? 

High  prices  in  themselves  do  not  cause 
high  wages,  except  possibly  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  way;  but  if  the  high  prices  result 
in  better  profits  to  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  and  the  extra  profits  are  added 
to  the  wage-fund,  in  that  event  the  extra 
capital,  not  the  high  price  itself,  would 
tend  to  increase  wages.  This  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  when  high  prices  are  caused 
by  law.  Legislation  has  no  power  in 
such  cases,  except  to  take  from  one  class 
and  give  it  to  another.  What  it  adds  to 
one  in  dust '-f  it  takes  from  another.  Ob¬ 


viously  it  cannot  increase  the  wage-fund 
as  a  whole,  except  when  the  Government 
employs .  labor  direct,  and*  consequently 
cannot  increase  general  wages. 

Since  wages  are  regulated  by  supply 
and  demand,  will  not  wages  be  lower  as 
population  increases? 

When  population  increases  faster  than 
the  wage-fund,  wages  will  be  lower  until 
the  proportion  of  labor  to  the  wage-fund 
is  again  restored.  Except  when  new  ma¬ 
chinery  reduces  the  cost  of  production, 
food  under  the  law  of  declining  produc¬ 
tion  will  increase  in  value  with  increased 
population.  This  will  reduce  the  natural 
price  of  wages,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
market  price  declines  through  compe¬ 
tition.  If  this  result,  should  reduce  the 
income  of  laborers  below  what  is  required 
to  procure  necessities  of  life  for  the  la¬ 
borer ’and  his  family,  some  would  die  of 
want,  the  growth  of  population  would  he 
checked,  and  if  this  new  order  of  things 
continued  until  the  former  population  of 
labor  to  the  wage-fund  was  restored, 
wages  would  again  rise. 

What  is*  Malthusianism? 

^  More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  an 
English  economist  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
It.  Malthus  wrote  an  essay  on  popula¬ 
tion.  which  became  famous  and  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  which  are  sometimes  called  Mal¬ 
thusianism.  In  this  essay  Malthus  con¬ 
tended,  that  if  left  without  check  both  veg¬ 
etable  and  animal  life*  would  increase  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  the  earth  to  sustain 
them.  In  plants  and  irrational  animals 
the  power  to  increase  is  exerted,  and  the 
superabundance  is  afterwards  removed 
from  want  of  room  and  nourishment.  In 
case  of  the.  human  family  without  check 
on  population,  he  contended,  the  result 
would  be  the  same.  In  the  lower  classes 
of  mankind  he  insisted  that  hunger  and 
famine,  pestilence  and  war,  acted  as  posi¬ 
tive  checks  on  population,  and  that  self- 
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among  the  more  intelligent  and  well-to-d< 
classes.  The  doctrine  has  been  criticised 
without  stint,  but  has  been  upheld  by 
many  of  the  economic  authorities  of  the 
past  and  present  generation.  Population 
is  certainly  an  important  factor  in  the 
problem  of  wages,  and  a  right  conception 
of  its  influence  is  fundamental  to  an  in 
telligent  and  practical  solution  of  the 
wage  problem. 

What  is  the  wage-fund  of  the  United 
States? 

The  total  wage-fund  of  this  country  can 
be  given  only  approximately,  but  Prof. 
King  tells  us  that  the  wage  records  are 
more  satisfactory  than  those  of  interest 
or  rent.  He  estimates  that  the  national 
wage  hill  for  1910  was  $14,509,000,000. 
or  approximately  47  per  cent  of  the  na 
tional  income.  The  number  of  employes 
was  28.200,000.  and  the  average  money 
wage  per  employe  per  annum  $507;  meas¬ 
ured.  however,  by  the  tilings  each  employe 
had  to  buy  as  compared  with  prices  of 
1890-1899,  the  $507  income  equaled  $401 
only  in  purchasing  power. 

The  study  of  the  laws  which  relate  to 
the  regulation  of  wages  is  pursued  by 
economists  on  the  assumption  that  com¬ 
petition  of  both  labor  and  capital  is  free, 
and  that  supply  and  demand  have  unob¬ 
structed  play.  Labor  is  treated  as  a 
whole  on  the  basis  of  general  averages, 
and  the  difference  of  wages  in  different 
employments,  when  discussed  at  all,  is 
treated  separately  as  a  subject  bv  itself. 
Tlie  science  assumes  that  no  one  would 
work  for*  less  than  he  could  get;  and  that 
no  one  would  pay  more  than  just  enough 
to  secure  the  service.  Temporary  excep¬ 
tions  are  always  present,  but  in  a  broad 
way  the  general  law  controls  in  the  end. 
Individuals  and  groups  may  receive  more 
of  the  wage-fund  than  they  deserve.  If 
so.  others  must  receive  less.  The  wage- 
fund  of  the  country  must  be  divided 
among  the  wage  workers. 


restraint  acted  as  a  prudential  check 


McCormick 

Deering 

Milwaukee 
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Now— as  to  Harvest  Time! 

THE  BINDERS  of  the  nation  must  come  out  at  harvest 
time  and  transform  a  billowing  acreage  into  a  great 
stubble  field  ready  for  the  plow.  This  is  a  necessity  of  the 
near  future  and  every  individual  farmer  must  be  ready  with 
men  and  machines  to  save  all  the  yield  of  his  own  fields. 
Will  your  present  equipment  do  the  right  thing  for  you? 

We  call  to  your  attention  the  standard  binders  of  the  nation. 

McCormick  •  Deering  •  Milwaukee 

are  time-tried  names,  favorably  known  wherever  there  is  agriculture. 
Grain  binders  with  these  familiar  names  will  demonstrate  again  that 
nearly  ninety  years  of  harvesting  machine  development  and  satisfactory 
service  in  the  fields  of  the  world  stand  behind  them. 

Timely  repairs  may  be  your  solution  for  this  harvest,  but  to  limp 
through  the  season  with  machines  that  are  truly  outworn  will  prove  dis¬ 
astrous.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  run  a  binder  that  has  served  too  many 
years,  nor  can  he  practice  true  economy  with  a  small,  inadequate  machine 
if  his  acreage  and  power  equipment  demand  an  8-foot  binder. 

As  harvest  time  approaches,  take  careful  account  of  your  equipment 
needs,  then  see  the  International  dealer.  He  has  McCormick,  Deering 
and  Milwaukee — the  binders  that  are  guarantees  of  high  quality  and 
operating  efficiency. 

International  Harvester  Company 

Chicago  (incorporated)  U  S  A 
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Tt*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Marke 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  IT HLIC  MARKETS 

Beef,  prime,  sides-,  10  to  12c;  medium, 
.">  to  «><•;  lamb.  lb..  2,1  to  30c ;  live  pigs, 
each,  $4  to  s.">;  small  dressed  pigs,  lb., 
1 0<- ;  pork,  light,  lb.,  14  to  15c;  heavy. 
10c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  16c;  common,  15c; 
sausage,  lb.,  24c. 

Live  poultry-  Ducks,  lb.,  35c;  chick¬ 
ens.  25  to  40c ;  fowls,  25  to  40c;  geese, 
lb..  45c;  guinea  hens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  poultry  Ducks.  lb..  50c; 
chickens.  50  to  05c;  fowls,  lb..  50  to  05c; 
geese,  lb..  45  to  50c;  rabbits,  lb.,  40c. 

Eggs,  25  to  30c;  duck  eggs.  40  to  45c; 
butter,  lb..  50  to  00c;  Italian  cheese,  lb., 
54  to  55c;  lard.  lb..  15c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2. 

Beans,  bu..  $1.50  to  $5.50:  per  qt..  10 
to  12r;  beets,  bu..  50c;  cabbage,  dot?, 
heads.  40c  ;  per  100.  $3  ;  red.  per  do/,..  00c; 
carrots,  bu.,  50  to  00c:  celery  hearts,  do/.. 
!*0r  to  $1;  celerystalks,  do/,..  75c;  garlic, 
lb..  20c;  horseradish  roots,  hunch.  10c; 
lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  $1.40  to  $2.50;  onions, 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  hothouse,  per  do/,..  35  to 
40c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  50c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  00  to  75c;  popcorn,  bu.,  $1  to  $1  50; 
potatoes,  bu..  50  to  00c;  rutabagas,  bu., 
50c;  sauerkraut,  lb..  5c;  sage,  lb.,  10c; 
turnips,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches.  00c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $22:  hav.  Xo.  1. 
$22;  Xo.  2.  $17  to  $20;  Xo.  3.  $15  to 
$10-  Timothy,  $20  to  $22:  straw,  rye, 
ton.  $13;  wheat,  $10;  oat.  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  15  to  1  Sc ;  foro- 
qnarters.  lb..  10  to  13c;  hindquarters,  lb.. 
18  to  22c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  14  to 
15c:  heavy,  lb..  13  to  14c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  20  to  22c;  yearling  lambs.  10  to  1$c; 
mutton,  lb.,  11  to  13c;  veal.  lb..  18  to  20c. 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  lb..  30  to  32c; 
roosters,  30  to  32c;  ducks.  30  to  35c, 
geese,  20  to  25c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c;  eggs. 
28  to  30c. 

Apples,  bu. — Kings.  $1  to  $1  25  ;  Spys, 
$1  to  $1.25:  Greenings.  75  to  00c;  Bald¬ 
wins.  80c  t<>  $1  ;  seconds,  bu..  75  to  80c. 

Beets,  bu..  00  to  75c;  cabbage,  per  100 
heads.  $2.50  to  $3.50;  per  doz.  heads.  25 
to  35c;  carrots,  bu..  50  to  60c:  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  80c  to  $1  ;  cucumbers,  doz.. 
$3.50;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.,  40  to  50c; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c; 
onions,  dry.  bu..  25  to  35c;  green,  doz. 
bunches.  15  to  20c;  potatoes,  bu..  45  to 
50c;  parsnips.  05  to  75c;  pieplant,  doz. 
bunches,  $1  to  $1.10;  radishes,  doz 
hunches.  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.25:  turnips,  bu..  40c;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters.  45  to  50c:  watercress,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  50c. 

Beans,  tier  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium.  $3.25;  red  marrow.  $0:  white  mar¬ 
row.  84.50:  red  kidney,  $7:  white  kidney. 
$8.50  to  80;  pea.  $3;  yellow  eye.  $0; 
Imperials.  $7. 

Hides  Xo.  1,  steers,  lb..  4c;  NTo.  2.  3c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  3c;  Xo.  2.  2c; 
bulls  and  stags.  11)..  2c;  horseliides.  each. 
$2  to  82.50;  lambs,  each.  50c  to  $1  :  calf 
skins.  Xo.  1.  0c ;  Xo.  2.  7c;  wool,  fleece, 
lb..  15  to  18c;  unwashed,  medium.  15 
to  18c. 

Wheat,  per  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.30:  corn, 
shelled  ini..  SO  to  85c;  oats,  bu.,  48c;  rye. 
$1.20  to  $1.25. 

Plover,  bu..  $14  to  $14.50;  Timothy.  $4 
to  $4  50:  Alsike,  $14  to  $15;  Alfalfa. 
$14.50  to  $15.50. 

Ilav.  Xo.  1.  Timothy,  ton,  $20:  Xo  2. 
$20  to  $23:  Xo.  3.  mixed.  $10  to  $22; 
Alfalfa,  ton.  $25  to  $27;  straw,  ton.  $15 
to  $10. 

BINGHAMTON 

Fowls,  live.  lb..  35c:  turkeys,  lb..  50c; 
chickens,  lb..  35c;  squabs,  per  pair.  80c; 
fowls,  dressed,  lb..  40c;  turkeys,  lb..  00c; 
ducks,  lb.,  45c. 

Potatoes,  bu..  05  to  80c;  beets,  bn.,  $1  : 
carrots,  bu..  75c;  turnips,  bu..  75c;  par¬ 
snips,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  00c  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  per  100  lbs., 
$1  to  $2:  celery,  doz..  00c  to  $1.50;  ap¬ 
ples.  bu..  75c  to  $1 .50. 

Maple  sugar,  lb..  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.. 
$1.50  to  $1.75:  buckwheat  flour,  per  100 
lbs..  $4. 

Hides  and  Pelts — Pow.  4c;  bull.  3c; 
calf  skins,  each.  25c  to  $1.50:  horseliides, 
each.  $2.50  :  lamb  pelts.  25  to  50c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  situation  does  not  change  much. 
All  produce  is  dull,  as  a  rule,  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  remain  so.  Eggs  are  very  low, 
and  butter  and  cheese  are  not  strong. 
Potatoes  have  declined  a  little. 

BUTTER — CH  EESE — EGG  S 

Butter,  firmer:  creamery,  48  to  53c; 
dairy.  43  to  46c;  crocks,  30  to  42<-: 
common.  22  to  25c.  Cheese.  easy;  daisies 
and  flats.  25  to  28c;  longhorns,  27  to  28c; 
Eggs,  steady;  hennery.  27  to  33c;  State 
and  Western  candled.  27  to  28c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  fowl.  36  to  40c; 
capons.  50  to  60c;  old  roosters,  27  to  28c; 
ducks,  40  to  45c :  geese,  32  to  34c.  Live 
poultry,  firmer :  turkeys,  60  to  62c :  fowl. 
30  to  33c;  chickens.  30  to  33c:  old  roost¬ 
ers,  25  to  26c;  ducks,  38  to  40c;  geese, 
28  to  30c. 

A Bruns  POTATOES 

Apple**,  quiet;  Spy.  King.  Baldwin, 


t  New 


Spitzenliurg.  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Green¬ 
ings.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  seconds.  60c  to  $1. 
Potatoes,  easy;  fancy  white,  bu..  40  to 
50c;  seconds.  30  to  35c;  Florida,  bbl., 
$7.50  to  $9;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $9  to  $10; 
sweets,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $3. 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  CRANBERRIES 

Strawberries,  scaree;  Southern,  qts.. 
crate,  $10  to  $10.25;  cranberries,  steady; 
Pape  Pod,  bbl.,  $14  to  $15. 

BE  \ N 8 — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  cwt.,  $7.50  to  $9; 
marrow,  $8  to  $8.50;  pea  and  medium. 
$4.50  to  $5.  Onions,  dull;  State  and 
Western,  cwt.,  50c  to  $1  ;  home-grown 
Evenezers.  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  Spanish,  small 
crate.  $2  to  $2.25 ;  onion  nets,  common, 
cwt..  retail,  15  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet;  large  offerings;  as¬ 
paragus.  Southern,  case,  $6.50;  string 
beans,  hamper.  $3  to  $4;  cabbage.  Flor¬ 
ida.  81.50  to  $1.75;  cucumbers,  $3.50  to 
84  (10c  each  retail)  ;  beets,  green,  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  60c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches. 
40  to  (Hie:  radishes.  30  to  35c;  vegetable 
oysters.  00  to  70c;  beets,  old.  bu..  65  to 
85c;  carrots.  50  to  70c;  parsnips.  $75 
to  $1;  spinach.  $1.25  to  $1.40;  turnips, 
white.  75c  to  $1  :  yellow.  55  to  60c;  cauli¬ 
flower.  crate.  $1.50  to  83.50;  celery.  Flor¬ 
ida.  crate.  $3.75  to  $4.25;  iceburg  lettuce, 
crate.  $4  to  $4.50;  tomatoes.  Florida, 
crate.  $5  to  $9;  eggplant,  box,  $4  to  $6; 
peppers,  $6  to  $8;  endive,  lb.,  16  to  18c; 
parsley,  bunch,  40  to  50c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet:  white  comb.  lb..  26  to 
33c;  dark.  22  to  25c.  Maple  products, 
steady ;  syrup,  gal..  $1  to  $2.25;  sugar, 
lb..  25  to  30c. 

FEED 

Hay.  dull;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $17  to 
$20:  clover  mixed.  $17  to  $18;  straw. 
$15  to  $17.  Wheat  bran,  lower;  ton. 
car  lots.  $22;  middlings.  $20;  red  dog. 
$32:  cottonseed  meal.  $31.25;  oilmeal, 
$39;  gluten.  $36.50;  hominy.  $25.50;  oat 
feed.  $9;  rye  middlings,  $23.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  51  to  52c;  common  to 
good.  45  to  50c;  dairy.  30  to  49c;  storage, 
40  to  45c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby.  39  to  40c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  27  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens.  38  to  42c;  fowls.  30  to  39c; 
ducks.  35  to  38c;  geese.  30  to  36c;  squabs, 
doz.,  $5  to  $7. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl..  $3  to  $6;  Ben 
Davis.  $3  to  84;  Russet.  $3  50  to  $5; 
Spy.  $3.50  to  $6.  Cranberries,  bid..  $20 
to  $22.  Strawberries,  qt..  40  to  55c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  IttO  lbs..  $1.25  to  $1.35;  *?weet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions.  100  lbs.,  75c  to  $1  ;  cabbage, 
bbl..  75c  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  $1  to 
$2:  spinach,  bbl..  50c  to  $1.50;  carrots, 
bu.  box.  $1  to  $1.50;  turnips,  bu.  box.  50c 
to  $1  ;  radishes,  bu.  box.  $2  to  $2.75; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  15  to  40c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy.  $33  to  $34  ;  Xo.  2.  $29 
1"  $31  :  Xo.  3.  $25  to  $27 :  clover  mixed, 
$27  to  $30.  Bye  straw,  $23  to  $24  :  oat 
straw.  $17. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Rest.  52  to  53c;  common  to  good,  tub, 
47  to  50c;  rolls.  30  to  34  c. 

EGGS 

Rest  nearby.  29  to  30c;  gathered,  23 
to  25c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

liens.  35  to  36c;  chickens,  32  to  35c; 
roosters.  20  to  21c;  ducks.  38  to  40c; 
geese,  25  to  30c :  t  urkeys.  40  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Ileus.  48  to  50c;  roosters.  30  to  35c; 
broilers,  45  t<>  50c;  ducks,  45  to  50c; 
turkeys,  60  to  65c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6;  strawberries, 
qt.,  25  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes.  1<H)  lbs..  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50;  cabbage, 
bbl..  $1.50  to  $2;  onions,  100  lbs..  75c  to 
$1  ;  turnips,  bu..  $1.75  to  82;  carrots, 
new.  bu..  $2  to  $2.25. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $25  to  $20;  Xo.  2.  $22 
to  $23;  clover  mixed.  $23  to  $25. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best,  creamery.  53  to  54c ;  good  to 
choice.  49  to  52c;  lower  grades,  35  to 
40c;  ladles,  22  to  23c;  packing  stock. 
16  to  20c. 

EGGS 

Best,  nearby.  34  to  36c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice.  25  to  30c. 


s  and 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  broilers,  65  to  70c ;  roosters, 
24  to  25c;  fowls,  36  to  .‘17c;  ducks,  36 
to  41c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  32  to  40c ;  roosters,  27  to  28c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6;  strawberries, 
qt.,  25  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  cwt..  80c  to  $1.15;  %-bu. 
basket.  30  to  50c;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket,  $1  to  $1.50;  onions,  100  Hi**..  $1 
to  $1.25;  carrots,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  2.  $23  to  $24;  No.  3. 
$21  to  $22;  sample.  $18  to  $20;  clover 
mixed.  $20  to  $22.50.  Straw,  rye,  $18  to 
$20;  wheat.  $16  to  $16.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  14,  1921 

.MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
April  is  $2.10  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 
over  3.  Loose  milk  at.  stores  retails  at 
10  cents  per  quart;  bottled.  Grade  A.  18 
cents;  bottled.  Grade  B,  15  cents;  certi¬ 
fied.  28  cents. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy.  )b. 

....  49 

0 

50 

Good  to  Choice  . 

0 

48 

Lower  G  mdes — 

..........  ...  . 

...  34 

9 

37 

City  made . 

.  *  20 

W 

2fi 

Dairy,  best  . 

................ 

...  47 

fa 

48 

Common  t,o  Rood 

2« 

0 

42 

PackinR  Stock . 

CHEESE 

0 

22 

The  market  is 

quite  dull. 

old  and 

new 

make  being  slightly  lower  at  both  New 


York  State  and  primary  points. 

Whole  Milk,  rimer,  held .  27  ®  28 

Good  to  choice .  24  @  2B 

New  make  .  21  @  23 

Skims.  neet .  17  @  It) 

Fair  to  Rood  .  It  0  IS 


EGGS 

Receipts  very  largo  and  market  unset¬ 
tled,  except  on  best  white,  which  meet  a 
good  demand  for  Jewish  holiday  trade. 


White,  nearby,  oliolce  to  fancy .  37  <a  38 

Medium  to  Rood  .  .32  @  3.r> 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  3.3  <a  34 

Common  to  Rood .  25  <a  30 

Gathered,  best,  white .  35  >«  38 

Medium  to  eood.  mixed  colors  ...  30  0  32 

Lower  cranes .  22  0  24 

Storape.  best .  30  @  31 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers .  9  00  0  9  75 

Built  .  4  50  0  7  00 

Cows . 3  00  0  5  00 

Calves,  prime  real,  100  Ibt .  6  50  <a 1 2  00 

Culls .  3  50  <S  5  00 

Hors .  8  75  010  50 

Sheep.  100  lbt .  4  50  0  5  00 

Lam  bs  .  9  00  wl  1  25 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Business  is  repoorted  at  :  Fowls.  35  to 
39c;  broilers.  65  to  75c;  roosters.  16  to 
17c;  ducks.  30  to  35c;  geese,  17  to  20c; 
turkeys.  35  to  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys  best .  55  0  SO 

Com.  to  Rood .  40  0  54 

ChlcxeiiK  choice  lb . 45  0  50 

Fair  to  Good .  30  ®  3R 

Fowls .  ■  35  0  39 

Boosters . i .  22  0  27 

Ducks  .  30  0  40 

Squabs,  dot .  5  00  010  HO 

Geese . ....  ..  25  ®  35 

COU N  TRY'- PRESSED  M EATS 
Sales  are  reported  at  :  Calves,  choice, 
17  to  1 8c ;  common  to  good.  12  to  14c; 
lambs,  hothouse,  each,  $5  to  $13. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbl .  7  00  0  7  50 

Pea  .  4  25  0  4  40 

Medium  .  .  5  00  0  5  25 

Bed  Kidney  .  <1  00  ®  9  50 

White  Kidney .  0  .  .. 

Yellow  Eye . . .  8  50  @  9  00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  0  6  00 

Greening .  3  50  '«  5  50 

Albemarle . . .  4  00  0  9  00 

Pears,  bbl .  . .  ...  2  00  0  J  50 

Strawberries,  qt .  20  ®  40 

POTATOES 

Southern,  new.  bbl . 2  50  0  8  00 

Old,  180  lbs . . 2  00  0  3  25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  . . .  8  00  011  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  0  2  25 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  dot  bunches .  3  00  .<*  5  50 

Brussels  Sprouts,  qt .  10  at  20 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  0  2  50 

Cabbage,  ton  .  20  00  @30  00 

New.  bbl .  1  50  0  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  50 

Lettuce,  toil f- bbl.  basket .  125  0  3  00 

Onions.  100  lbs . 50  m  175 

Kgu  Plants,  bu . . .  2  50  @  4  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  1  50  0  1  75 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  0  2  50 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  0  4  00 

Peppers,  bu  . .  ..  3  00  0  5  CO 

Parsnip*,  bbl  .  1  00  0  2  50 

Komaine.  bu .  1  no  0  2  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  30  0  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  0  3  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy. No.  1.  ton .  30  00  @3100 

No.  2  . 27  00  029  00 

No.  3  . ....23  00  W24  00 

Shipping . 2100  @22  00 

•  ’lover.  Mixed  . . . 20  00  @27  00 

Straw.  Hye .  18  00  @19  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 12  00  @1100 


Prices 


GRAIIN 

__  Cush  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat.  No.  2  hard  Winter.  $1.51 ; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow,  74c;  oats,  Xo.  2 
white,  49c;  rye,  $1.45 ;  barley.  75c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best,  lb . 

.$.56 

to 

$.58 

Good  to  choice . 

.  .50 

to 

.55 

i  ~ 

Eggs — Fancy,  doz . 

.  .50 

to 

.55 

Good  to  choice . 

.  .40 

to 

.45 

Fowls,  11) . 

.  .40 

to 

.48 

Lamb  chops,  as  to  cut . 

.  .45 

to 

.60 

Roasting  beef,  lb . 

.  .40 

to 

.45 

Lettuce,  head . 

.  .  .05 

to 

.10 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .02 

to 

.03 

Apples,  doz . 

.  .30 

to 

.60 

Cereal  Crop  Prospects  and  Live  Stock 
Returns 

The  Statistical  Burean  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Agriculture  at.  Rome 
announces  in  its  monthly  bulletin  that  the 
conditions  of  the  cereal  crops  continue 
fairly  favorable  in  West  Furope.  United 
State*?.  Japan  and  in  Xorthern  Africa. 
The  aggregate  AY  in  ter  sowings  cover  a 
fully  average  area  in  Belgium.  Bulgaria. 
France.  Spain.  Finland.  Great  Britain 
and  Norway.  Prospects  of  t he  wheat  crop 
in  British  India  has  slightly  improved, 
hut  the  area  is  only  75  per  cent  of  the 
average.  Ocean  rates  of  freight  for  grain 
•have  further  declined  in  February,  with 
the  exception  of  those  from  Argentina. 

Returns  of  live  stock  in  Prussia  indi¬ 
cate  an  increase  during  1920  of  five  per 
cent  in  cattle.  15  per  cent  in  sheep  ami 
24  per  cent  in  pigs.  In  the  United  States 
cattle  decreased  by  four  per  cent  and  pigs 
by  seven  per  cent  during  the  same  year. 
Returns  now  published  concerning  the 
first  live  stock  census  in  India  show  that 
the  number  of  cattle  was  146.000.000  in 
April  last. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  1  i  1 1  o  I  s  t  e  i  n  s.  State  Fair 
Grounds,  .Milwaukee,  Wis.  Ilolstcin- 
Friesinn  Rreeders'  Association  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  L.  L.  Oldham,  secretary,  .Madison. 
Wis. 

May  18  Jerseys.  Monroe  County  Jer¬ 
sey  Breeders’  consignment  sale  at  Tomah. 
Wis. 

May  18-19 — llolsteins.  Manitowoc 
t'oiinty  1 1 olstein-Friesiati  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Manitowoc,  Wis.  ('has.  llampke. 
manager. 

May  23-24  llolsteins.  Missouri  State 
Holstein  Association  show  and  sale  at 
Sedalia.  Mo. 

May  24 — Guernseys.  Marathon  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association’s  second 
annual  consignment  sale  at  Wausau.  Wis. 
F.  F.  Fox,  Waukesha,  Wis..  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

May  25 — -Guernseys.  Portage  County 
Guernsey  Breeder's  Association  annual 
consignment  sale  of  registered  Guernseys 
at  Amherst.  Wis.  R.  K.  McDonald,  sec¬ 
retary.  F.  K.  Fox,  Waukesha,  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

May  26  —  llolsteins.  Michigan  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Breeders’  Association  sale 
at  Grand  Rapids,  .Mich.  IT.  W.  Norton, 
Jr.,  secretary,  Lansing. 

May  26  Guernseys.  Portage  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  annual 
consignment  sale  of  registered  Guernsey 
males  and  grade  f<'males  at  Amherst. 
Wis.  R.  K.  McDonald,  secretary;  F.  E. 
Fox.  Waukesha,  Wis..  sales  manager. 

May  26  llolsteins.  Marshfield.  Wis., 
I  Iolstein-Fricsian  Breeders’  Assivint  ion 
of  Wisconsin.  L.  L.  Oldham,  secretary, 
Madison,  Wis. 

May  27  llolsteins.  Outagamie  Coun¬ 
ty  Holstein  Rreeders’  Association  sale  at 
Appleton.  Wis.  Edw.  O.  Mueller,  secre¬ 
tary. 

June  1  llolsteins.  Dispersal  ef  Fair- 
view  Stock  Farm’s  herd  at  Anderson. 
Ind.  O.  L.  Janney,  owner. 

June  3  —  Guernseys.  Fond  dn  Lae 
Countv  combination  sale.  Charles  L. 
Hill,  manager. 

June  9 — llolsteins.  First  annual  bred 
heifer  sale.  Thorp,  Wis.  W.  II.  Krause. 

June  9  —  Michigan  Aherdeen-Angus 
Breeders'  Association  sale.  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  Ward  Hathaway,  Ovid,  Mich.,  sec¬ 
ret  a  ry. 

June  22 — Ohio  Aberdeen  Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  sale.  Fair  Grounds, 
Columbus,  O.  C.  I).  Littleton,  Kenton, 
O..  secretary. 

September  23 — Eastern  Aherdeen-An¬ 
gus  Breeders’  Association  sale.  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.  F. 
AY.  Burnham,  Greenfield.  Mass.,  secretary. 

October  12 — Indiana  Aherdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Association  sale,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Prof.  C.  F.  Gobble,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
secretary. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  2-5; — Thirteenth  Annual  Purdue 
Egg  Show,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

May  11  —  Annual  meeting  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  New  York  City. 

May  19  —  Washington  County.  Pa., 
Guernsey  Field  Day,  Washington.  Pa. 
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Growing  Carnations 


Part  II 


Getting  Indoors. — The  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  varies  from  July  15  to  September  1. 
Some  growers  plant  later,  but  it.  is  not 
well  to  do  it  with  our  present-day  varie¬ 
ties  of  carnations.  August  1  planting 
will  give  excellent,  results  almost  any¬ 
where.  Here  again  water  is  an  essential 
element  to  success.  Too  much  will  pos¬ 
sibly  cause  more  injury  than  too  little. 
The  successful  rose  grower  will  make  a 
depression  around  each  plant  and  fill  that 
with  water  as  soon  as  planted,  and  just 
keep  filling  that  depression  each  time  it 
dries  out  slightly.  This  can  easily  he 
done  where  plants  are  set  14  ins.  each 
way  or  14x1(5  ins.  Carnations  are  gen¬ 
erally  planted  8x8  ins.,  unless  the  plants 
are  very  large,  and  even  with  this 
close  planting  some  growers  water  as 
above  outlined.  Our  soil  is  of  such 
texture  that  water  drains  through 
it  very  rapidly,  and  when  planting  we 
give  a  thorough  watering,  then  watch 
carefully  for  first  signs  of  drying  out  be¬ 
fore  applying  more  water.  Some  growers 
syringe  the  plants  every  few  hours  to  keep 
them  from  wilting.  We  abandoned  that 
method  some  years  ago.  finding  there  was 
danger  of  applying  too  much  water,  and 
keeping  the  soil  too  wet,  which  was  a  se¬ 
rious  detriment  to  quick  root  action.  Sev¬ 
eral  weeks  after  planting  there  will  be  a 
finely  developed  crop  of  weeds  edging  in  ; 
no  use  arguing  about  where  they  got  their 
invitation,  as  they  are  with  us  always  ;  like 
politics  and  a  few  more  necessary  evils. 
Scratch  the  surface  up  possibly  an  inch 
deep  every  two  weeks. 

General  Rules.,  —  After  a  strong, 
healthy  grow  is  evident,  light  applica¬ 
tions  of  bonemeal  can  be  worked  into  the 
soil.  Later  in  the  season — when  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen — a  good,  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  be  used  ;  25  lbs.  to  a  bed 
100  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  0  ins.  wide  every 
month  to  six  weeks  will  benefit  stems  and 
flowers.  Water  regularly,  but  keep  the 
foliage  dry  during  the  short  Winter  days. 
Water  once  weekly  or  oftener  if  the  soil 
dries  out  rapidly.  Water  thoroughly,  so 
tlml  each  application  soaks  all  the  soil 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

Insect  Rests. — Red  spider  and  green 
aphis  are  the  two  most  troublesome  in¬ 
sect  pests.  Water  spraying  upwards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  plant  is  the  only  relia¬ 
ble  check  for  spider.  The  pressure  should 
be  about  30  to  40  lbs.,  and  a  nozzle  should 
be  used  that  will  direct  the  stream  in  any 
desired  direction,  with  all  the  force  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  flat  broad  Ian-shaped 
stream.  Red  spiders  are  very  small,  and 
their  presence  is  often  overlooked  until 
the  plants  assume  an  unhealthy  gray 
color.  Watch  the  plants  carefully  for 
this  gray  cast — unless  you  spray  regularly 
once  a  week  as  some  growers  do.  We  do 
not  do  this,  as  we  prefer  to  watch  for 
indications  of  spider  and  then  clean  them 
off  at  once  with  several  hard,  thorough 
s.v ringings.  Water  on  the  foliage  during 
midwinter  does  not  tend  to  increase  the 
health  of  plants.  Aphis  are  more  easily 
controlled.  Some  growers  burn  tobacco 
steins,  others  vaporize  Nico-Fume  liquid 
with  small  lamps,  and  still  others  paint 
it  on  the  heating  pipes — where  steam  is 
used  for  heating.  We  prefer  Nico-Fume 
paper,  which  is  burned.  It  is  easy  to  use 
and  not  injurious,  though  pretty  expen¬ 
sive.  a#t  we  do  not  find  it  effective  unless 
twice  the  quantity  is  burned  that  the  di¬ 
rections  recommend.  We  find  in  using 
th(*  amount  called  for  on  the  can  we  are 
simply  wasting  money,  as  we  can  get  no 
results.  This  material  does  not  discolor 
the  flowers,  nor  does  it  leave  an  odor  on 
them,  as  tobacco  stems  will  do. 

Temperature. — This  is  an  important 
factor;  48  to  50  degrees  is  the  average 
night  temperature,  while  52  degrees  is  the 
highest  allowed  for  good  results.  The 
temperature  on  cloudy  days  should  be  car¬ 
ried  at  54  to  56  degrees  and  on  clear  days 
xt  should  be  run  at  65  degrees.  Some 
varieties  will  even  stand  54  degrees  at 
night,  though  for  good,  strong  stems  and 
solid  flowers  that  will  stand  shipping  it 
is  safer  to  keep  the  temperature  50  de¬ 
grees  at  night.  Support  the  plants  as 
soon  as  possible  after  planting.  The  uni¬ 
versal  practice  is  to  run  a  No.  16  wire 


lengthwise  on  the  beds  between  each  row, 
the  first  set  of  wire  about  4  ins.  from  the 
soil,  and  three  more  sets  above  this  one 
at  intervals  of  6  ins.  each.  Two-ply  jute 
twine  or  heavy  raffia  is  tied  across  these 
wires  between  each  row.  We  place  two 
cross  strings  between  each  row  of  plants, 
rather  close  to  the  plants,  thus  keeping 
them  upright.  This  is  essential,  as  a 
plant  supported  in  such  manner  that  it 
can  settle  to  the  ground  as  it  increases  in 
weight  will  make  crooked  stems  and  event¬ 
ually  become  diseased. 

Diseases. — A  carnation  plant  that  is 
diseased  is  a  difficult  subject  for  treat¬ 
ment.  The  easiest  cure  is  to  withhold 
the  causes  that  will  produce  disease,  just 
as  you  would  keep  from  eating  mince  pie 
and  pudding  or  sausage  if  you  were  sure 
they  caused  you  indigestion.  No,  you 
would  not  do  that,  I  know,  but  would  go 
to  the  M.  D.  and  buy  a  pill  or  two  after 


you  have  had  the  fun  of  indulgence.  You 
may  get  temporary  relief,  but  each  in¬ 
dulgence  leaves  the  constitution  weaker, 
and  so  it  is  with  the  carnation,  only  the 
remedy  in  the  form  of  sprays,  etc.,  has 
less  effect  than  the  pill  wall  have  on  your 
system.  All  buds  should  be  removed  from 
the  stems  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  pinch  out,  except  the  terminal  bud. 
This  will  help  strengthen  the  stem,  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  flower  and  will  help 
mature  the  flower  a  few  days  earlier. 

Cutting  the  Flowers.—  The  flowers 
give  the  best  satisfaction  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser  if  they  are  cut  when  just  de¬ 
veloped.  Some  growers  will  leave  them 
hang  on  the  plants  several  days  after  this 
period,  their  excuse  being  that  they  like 
to  see  large  flowers.  These  fully  devel¬ 
oped  flowers  will  not  ship  as  well,  nor 
keep  as  long  as  they  should.  This  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  complaint  against  the 
carnation. 

Varieties. — -The  list  of  varieties  for 
the  commercial  grower  is  not  a  large  one 
today,  especially  in  regards  to  the  me¬ 
dium  or  dark  pink  class.  Mrs.  Ward  is 
about  the  only  variety,  and  each  year  it 


appears  to  be  more  difficult  to  bring  into 
bloom  freely.  The  variety  now  appears  to 
be  deteriorating.  Matchless  is  the  most 
common  white,  though  quite  inferior  to 
White  Benora.  The  latter  is  a  shy  cut¬ 
ting  producer,  and  will  never  be  planted 
in  as  large  quantities  as  Matchless.  En¬ 
chantress  Supreme  is  the  present  leader 
in  the  light  pink  class,  and  Aviator  in 
scarlet.  Laddie  is  the  aristocrat  of  them 
all,  and  is  in  a  class  alone.  It  brings  the 
highest  market  price,  but  makes  very  few 
cuttings  and  is  not  a  free  bloomer.  Some 
of  the  new  introductions  give  promise  of 
possessing  desirable  tiaits.  Ruth  Baur, 
medium  light  pink,  will  be  grown  exten¬ 
sively  during  the  next  few  seasons.  There 
are  too  many  white  and  light  pink  grown 
now,  but  this  one  is  a  little  different,  and 
possesses  wonderful  vigor  of  growth  and 
gives  promise  of  a  free  bloomer.  Red 
Head  is  a  new  red  of  great  promise. 
Lassie  is  a  very  free-blooming  shade  of 
cerise — just  a  little  deeper  than  Mrs. 
Ward — and  will  replace  the  latter  with 
many  florists. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 
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HNE  TREE  MDKBt 


140  Farmers  of  Delaware  County,  milk  with  the 

Pine  Tree.  Every  spot  above  shows  an  installation . 

Send  for  the  key  to  this  map,  giving  the  names 

of  every  user  —  and  letters  from  many  of  them , 


THE  map  shows  what  the  farmers  of  one  of 
New  York’s  greatest  dairy  counties,  think  of 
the  Pine  Tree  Milker.  Every  spot  shows  an 
enthusiastic  Pine  Tree  user.  140  of  them,  whose 
names  are  only  omitted  here  through  lack  of 
space.  Send  for  this  list  —  the  key  to  the  map. 

The  New  York  Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine 
Company  is  a  New  York  State  institution,  located 
here  to  give  prompt  service  to  Pine  Tree  users, 
when  needed.  Pine  Tree  dealers  are  located  in 
every  dairy  section. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  thinking  and  talking 
milking  machines.  Men  who  still  milk  by  hand 
find  they  are  selling  in  competition  with  machine 


owners  who  produce  their  milk  at  lower  cost.  Even 
with  easier  labor  conditions  farmers  are  realizing 
more  and  more  their  need  of  a  machine.  You  are 
going  to  buy  a  milker  sometime.  Better  start  now 
to  learn  why  the  Pine  Tree  has  so  completely 
dominated  New  York’s  greatest  dairy  county. 

Learn  something  about  pulsators !  No  chain  is 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link — no  milker  is  any 
better  than  its  pulsator.  When  you  look  at  a 
milker,  look  at  the  pulsator  first.  Ask  any  Pine 
Tree  user,  what  kind  of  service  he  gets.  He’ll 
tell  you  his  machine  is  on  the  job  every 
milking,  year  after  year.  No  fussing  —  no  de¬ 
lays —  no  expense — and  the  Pine  Tree  Pulsator 
is  largely  responsible. 


Send  for  the  key  to  the  map,  get  names  of 
users  and  their  letters.  Send  today  sure  l 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Company 


Dept.  3074,  110  Montgomery  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

2843  West  19th  Street  319-325  Second  Ave.,  South  346  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Ill.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Wtipn  this  old  grippe  loosened  his  clutch 
at  my  head  I  thought  the  battle  was  over. 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  gone  through  a 
wrestling  match  with  a  headloek  applied 
for  several  days,  and  I  was  well  satisfied 
to  end  the  match  and  call  it  a  draw.  1'he 
Japanese  boy  took  my  temperature,  and 
after  much  consultation  with  little  Rose 
and  the  girls,  said  there  was  no  rise! 
The  doctor  smiled,  but  refused  to  accept 
their  testimony,  so  he  tried  it  himself, 
but  had  to  admit  that  they  were  right. 
Now,  1  thought.  T  shall  get  up  and  knock 
things  down  in  great  shape ;  let  me  at 
this  pile  of  work;  it  will  disappear  like 
ice  cream  before  the  children.  But  some¬ 
how  I  did  not  feel  like  doing  it  as  I  ex¬ 
pected.  There  seemed  to  be  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  rust  at  every  joint.  I  started  to 
walk  briskly  up  our  steep  hill,  and  to  my 
surprise,  found  it  a  job  to  reach  the  top. 
Then  it  became  easy  to  understand  what 
they  all  told  me  beforehand — that  the 
hardest  part  of  this  grippe  comes  when 
you  try  to  get  over  it.  As  soon  as  I 
understood  that  and  realized  that  one 
must  slack  up  for  a  time,  the  thing  got 
easier,  and  now  the  machine  is  moving 
better,  and  will  be  improved  as  a  result 
of  this  overhauling. 

sjc  n* 

As  is  the  case  with  most  patients,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  there  has  been  much  volunteer  ad¬ 
vice  about  treatment.  One  man  advises 
me  to  take  pills  of  strychnine,  another 
savs:  "Keep  away  from  all  doctors.”  It 
seem«  to  me  that  these  “self-eurers”  are  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  faith  curers.  for 
they  appear  to  graft  self-conceit  upon 
faith.  Very  likely  most  of  us  object  to 
discipline.  We  are  natural  rebels,  and 
come  under  orders  only  when  we  are 
forced  to.  We  would  all  be  better  off 
if  we  “fell  in”  at  command.  As  for  me. 
I  am  not  a  self-curer.  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  turn  my  body  into  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  Having  been  advised  to  try  almost 
everything,  from  olive  oil  to  strychnine, 
1  conclude  that  I  will  try  nothing  except 
on  the  doctor's  advice.  When  you  believe 
your  doctor  to  be  an  honest  man,  with 
reasonable  skill  in  bis  profession,  my  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  do  what  he  tells  you.  and  let 
the  self-curers  alone.  Some  of  them  put 
up  a  good  argument,  but  T  am  well  satis¬ 
fied  that  something  more  than  argument 
is  needed  to  cure  a  case  of  the  grippe. 
We  think  we  know  how  to  handle  cases 
of  bruise  or  cuts  or  simple  ailments,  but 
when  any  of  the  children  get  out  of  sorts 
our  plan  is  to  put  a  clinical  thermometer 
right  under  the  tongue  and  get  the  tem¬ 
perature.  If  it  is  too  high  and  remains 
high  in  spite  of  simple  home  remedies, 
get.  the  doctor.  I  have  lived  in  families 
where  they  seemed  to  use  a  shingle  in 
place  of  a  thermometer.  I  have  seen  chil¬ 
dren  who  acted  “dumpy”  and  slow 
whipped  or  cuffed  when  they  should  have 
been  put  to  bed  and  nursed.  I  know  some 
people  who  seem  to  regard  doctors  as 
mere  trouble-makers  or  hold-up  men.  I 
do  not;  T  am  sure  T  can  name  a  dozen 
men  and  women  of  my  acquaintance  who 
are  now  forced  to  go  through  life  under 
a  heavy  physical  handicap  because  some 
honest  doctor  did  not  look  them  over  and 
prescribe  for  them  while  they  were  small. 

*  *  if  if  * 

The  worst  thing  I  find  about  this  grippe 
recovery  is  the  terrible  depression  which 
gets  you  by  the  throat  whenever  you  feel 
tired  or  worried.  I  think  I  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  something  of  an  optimist,  but 
in  some  unaccountable  way  for  two  weeks 
after  that  siege  with  grippe  the  entire 
scheme  of  life  looked  wrong.  The  trees 
burst  out  into  leaf  and  never  gave  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  finer  crop.  All  I  could  think  of 
was  the  danger  from  a  late  frost.  It  be¬ 
came  a  conviction  with  me  that  the  buds 
will  all  be  killed!  The  Black  Jersey 
Giants  are  laying  well,  and  we  are  get- 
ling  all  the  eggs  into  incubators  or  under 
hens;  but  I  could  not  escape  the  belief 
that  most  of  them  would  prove  infertile, 
or  that  the  chicks  would  die.  It  was  the 
most  curious  sensation  that  ever  came  to 
me — this  inability  to  see  anything  of  the 
bright  side  of  life.  I  conclude  that  the 
man  with  the  darkened  mind,  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  Bible,  was  very  likely 
recovering  from  the  grippe  !  I  must  say 
that  I  have  come  to  have  greater  charity 
and  a  more  kindly  feeling  for  those  who, 
plunged  in  depression,  throw  up  their 
hands  and  go  down  out  of  sight.  The 
best  cure  that  1  have  found  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  sleep  and  children.  There  are 
those  who  seem  to  think  it  a  disgrace  or 
evidence  of  weakness  to  take  extra  hours 
of  sleep.  I  do  not,  and  so  when  the  end 
of  the  weary  days  came  and  I  began  to 
imagine  all  sorts  of  probable  misfortunes, 

I  did  not  sit  still  and  listen  to  any  tale 
of  woe,  but  after  a  little  round  with  the 
children  I  went  to  bed  and  forgot  it  all  in 
sleep.  Of  all  the  blessed  privileges  of 
life.  T  think  the  one  most  to  be  desired  is 
the  ability  to  lie  down  at  any  time  and 
fall  asleep  in  10  minutes.  Of  course,  the 
hustlers  and  the  boosters  will  say  that 
the  world  is  not  much  influenced  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  asleep.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  world  would  be  saner  and  more 
efficient  if  some  of  these  hustlers  spent 


more  time  in  sleeping.  They  might  not 
sift  quite  as  much  “pep”  into  the  oyster 
stew  of  life,  but  sleep  would  turn  some 
of  that  “pep”  into  salt,  which  is  the  savior 
of  human  society.  But,  at  any  rate,  I 
found  sleep  and  children  combined  a  sure 
antidote  for  the  poison  which  the  grippe 
leaves  in  your  bones,  your  joints  and  your 
imagination. 

:Je  ♦  4s  $  * 

Why.  here  comes  little  Rose. 

“What  da  ya  think?”  she  says.  “I 
was  weighed  today,  and  I  have  gained 
six  pounds  since  I  came  here !” 

True  enough,  the  little  thing  has  gained  I 
00  ounces  in  :>0  days.  She  can  almost  i 
figure  it  out  alone — three  ounces  of  solid, 
rosy  flesh  per  day.  Milk  and  eggs,  butter 
and  cream,  have  put  the  bloom  on  this  lit¬ 
tle  face,  the  gleam  in  her  eye  and  the 
nervous  energy  which  throbs  through  her 
like  little  springs  as  she  snuggles  up  in 
the  chair  beside  me.  And  just  see  that 
new  dress  and  those  low  shoes!  Why, 
you  cannot  make  little  Rose  believe  that, 
the  frost  is  to  kill  all  our  buds.  This 
faint  shimmer  of  white  and  pink  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  on  the  apple  trees  is  to 
her  the  great  glory  of  the  year.  She  will 
believe  in  it  until  it  is  actually  killed, 
and  then  she  will  know  that  it  will  all 
come  back  again.  Then  here  is  Cherry- 
top.  He  went  out  on  April  1  after  trout. 
It  rained  hard,  but  he  tramped  for  miles 
and  caught  one  fish  :  we  all  had  a  taste 
of  it.  Then  the  boy  has  some  new  music, 
and  he  sits  over  there  by  the  window  mak¬ 
ing  that  violin  talk  and  sing  until  it  chases 
depression  out  into  the  rain — where  it  be¬ 
longs.  And  the  little  girl  has  given  us 
a  sample  of  her  masterpiece.  For  we 
have  just  had  a  wedding  anniversary  at 
Hope  Farm.  When  I  came  home  with 
the  usual  bunch  of  roses,  there  was  this 
girl  just  putting  the  “frosting”  on  a  big 
cake — and  mother  cut  it  and  I  passed  it 
around.  Not  much  chance  for  old  grippe 
to  fasten  his  depression  on  this  family  ; 
we  have  too  much  to  think  about.  If  you 
want  to  get.  entirely  rid  of  it.  come  on 
with  us  out.  to  the  kitchen  and  see  my 
daughter  mix  the  fishballs  for  tomorrow’s 
breakfast. 

***** 

In  a  New  England  family  making  and 
eating  fishballs  comes  close  to  being  a 
part  of  family  worship.  My  daughter 
may  be  said  to  be  75  per  cent  5  ankee  by 
breeding,  but  that  other  25  per  cent  has 
asserted'  itself. 

“I  like  New  England  very  well,”  she 
says,  “but  sometimes  I  wish  they  would 
admit  that  ‘there  are  others.’  ” 

Oh.  say!  Get  a  purebred  Yankee  to 
admit  that  and  his  chief  stock  in  trade 
is  gone!  As  well  expect  him  to  swap 
horses  without  whittling  a  stick.  Some¬ 
times  when  I  get  to  speaking  of  the  gap  at 
debt  this  country  owes  to  New  England. 

I  look  across  the  table  and  there  is  this 
young  woman  with  her  hands  clasped  and 
her  eyes  rolled  up  as  if  in  adoration  of 
some  saint.  Rut,  at.  any  rate,  why  not 
come  out  and  see  the  fishballs  made?  I’ll 
guarantee  that  if  you  could  eat  one  you  , 
would  vote  for  Gape  God.  They  peel  the 
potatoes  and  cut  them  into  little  cubes. 
These  are  slowly  boiled  in  a  closed  dish 
until  they  are  soft.  The  shredded  codfish 
is  picked  fine  and  thoroughly  mixed  all 
through  this  hot  potato.  A  couple  of 
those  brown  eggs  arc  broken  in  and  the 
whole  mess  thoroughly  steamed  and 
cooked.  Tomorrow  morning  this  mass 
will  be  cut  in  slices  or  patted  into  little 
cakes  and  fried  crisp  and  brown  over  a 
hot  fire.  The  fish  “cakes”  you  order  at 
a  restaurant  are  soft  and  uncooked,  with 
a  ruinous  dash  of  “tomato  sauce  ’  over 
them.  Why,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  never 
heard  of  tomato  sauce — and  see  what  they 
did  on  a  diet  of  fish  and  cornmeal.  But 
there  goes  my  daughter  with  her  imita-  | 
tion  of  the  adoration,  and  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  praise  of  these  fishballs. 

***** 

Nature  does  not  act  like  one  who  is 
recovering  from  the  grippe.  Never  have 
I  see  Spring  come  running  so  fast.  By 
April  10  the  erabapple  trees  and  Carman 
peaches  and  cherries  were  in  bloom.  They 
are.  of  course,  taking  chances,  but  when 
the  new  sap  stirs  in  the  veins  of  youth, 
“chance”  seems  like  a  sure  thing — and  it 
is  sure  until  frost  gets  to  it.  We  hope 
to  get  through  without  a  killing  frost,  but 
it  will  be  a  close  shave.  Farm  work  is 
well  ahead,  and  we  are  ready  to  plant 
strawberries  and  potatoes.  After  many 
trials  we  have  r.  small  patch  of  kudzu 
planted.  The  roots  came  from  Florida, 
where  this  plant  is  said  to  be  a  wonder. 
Now  we  shall  see  what  is  will  do  in  New 
Jersey.  With  annual  Sweet  clover  for 
green  manuring  and  kudzu  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  fodder  crop,  “we  may  be  happy  yet.” 
Our  geese  are  standing  by  us  nobly.  Just 
now  six  of  the  geese  are  sitting — in  odd 
corners,  and  there  are  eggs  enough  for 
the  remaining  two.  Out  on  the  lawn 
stands  a  group  of  ganders — like  disconso¬ 
late  husbands  who  know  better  than  to 
disturb  their  busy  wives.  These  feathered 
gentlemen  seem  to  be  keeping  a  sort  of 
“bachelor’s  hall.”  and  I  must  confess  that 
they  are  doing  it  well.  The  cows  are  out, 
of  the  barn,  kicking  up  their  heels  for 
joy ;  the  hens  are  all  busy,  the  rhubarb 
and  watercress  are  nearly  ready  for  us — 
there  doesn’t  «eem  to  be  a  thing  on  the 
farm  that  is  really  afflicted  with  this  de¬ 
pression.  It  is  aimost  as  I  expected.  All 
through  the  Winter  we  felt  that  this  sea¬ 
son  would  be  a  good  time  to  put  on  the 
brakes  and  ease  up  on  production.  Yet,  i 
as  is  always  the  case,  Spring  not  only  re¬ 
news  the  buds,  but  starts  up  the  old  habit 
of  work — and  we  are  once  more  ready  j 
for  the  job.  H. w.  c.  1 
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SUMMIT 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 
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~  furnace  built  by  the 
Summit  Foundry  Co. 
can  be  relied  upon  in  every 
detail  of  construction,  and 
for  the  quality  of  materials 
that  go  into  its  making.  A 
thorough  test  by  experts 
before  your  furnace  leaves 
the  foundry  eliminates  all 
chance  of  hidden  defects. 
A  Summit  Pipeless  never 
has  been  returned  to  us 
for  any  reason  whatever. 


No  Cold  Air  Floor  Drafts  with  the 
Special  Summit  Installation 

Two  cold  air  returns  placed  at  a  distance  from  either 
side  of  the  hot  air  register  take  in  the  cold  air,  which  is 
returned  to  the  heating  surface  of  the  furnace,  without 
having  to  pass  over  the  floors  on  its  return.  This  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  average  one-pipe  furnace. 

Warmth  and  comfort  at  low  cost  is  what  the  Summit 
Pipeless  gives  you,  and  there  are  thousands  of  owners 
who  will  tell  you  so.  Not  expensive  to  install  in  either 
new  or  old  houses.  A  few  hours  work,  and  your  heating 

Elant  is  ready  for  operation.  If  you  are  interested  in 
eating  a  home,  a  store,  a  shop,  a  hall,  a  school,  a  church 
-  write  now  for  particulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  CO. 

GENEVA,  N.Y. 
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Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  balf-teaspoon- 
f u  1  lo  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  you:  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  55- 
ceut  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws,  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  A  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Hank  Cartridge  Pistol 

RJtmVLR  style  PRICES 

50c  & 
$1.92 

Post 
Paid 


vt  ncu 

led  it  may  prove  just  as  er- 
tive  as  a  real  revolver  witn- 
dangcr  to  life.  It.  takes  tno 
ndard  .22  Calibre  Blank  Car-  0 

Itros  obtainable  everywhere.  A  Great  Pro- 
tion  Against  Burglars,  Tramps  and  Dogs, 
i  can  have  it  lying  about  without  tho  danger 
trhed  to  other  revolvers.  PfNCfSOc. 
ke  and  superior  quality  for  $1.00.  Post" 
d.  Blank  Cartridges  .22  Cal.t  shipped  by 
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Write  for  the  new  valuable Pyrox  book — Bowker 
Insecticide  Co.  —  Boston — Baltimore — Chicago. 


STEVENS 
Fertilizer  Sower 

UROADCASTS  lime,  ashes,  ground  rock  phos- 
phate,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  evenly,  in  amounts  adjustable  from  one 
hundred  to  several  thousands  pounds  an  acre. 
Regulated  from  driver’s  seat.  Machine  thrown 
in  gear  by  foot  lever.  A  row  plate  for  distributing 
in  rows  is  also  furnished. 

A  lone  reel  running  the  full  length  of  the  hopper, 
keeps  the  fertilizer  in  motion,  forcing  it  through  the 
openings  in  the  bottom  plates.  Cannot  clog. 

Two  sizes:  One-horse,  6  ft.  10  in  wide,  capacity  6 
bushels;  Two-horse,  8  ft.  3  in.  wide,  capacity  9  bushels 
Write  lor  booklet,  “Lime  and  I1  er tilizer  Sowers . 

BATEMAN  AND  COMPANIES.  Inc. 
347  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 

Worcester,  Mass.  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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Various  Horticultural  Notes 


A  New  England  Garden 

Having  been  on  my  father’s  200jacre 
farm  for  70  years,  much  of  the  time  tak¬ 
ing  the  brunt  end  of  the  battle  and  finding 
the  labor  situation  becoming  more  and 
more  discouraging,  I  disposed  of  it.  in 
1910.  and  set  out  to  get  along  with  a 
backyard  garden  so  small  and  angular 
that  it  can  only  be  plowed  with  a  spade. 

In  the  Spring  of  1915.  looking  for  bet¬ 
ter  health  and  more  pleasure.  I  secured 
the  half-acre  lot  seen  in  the  picture — not 
an  ideal  spot  by  any  means,  being  in  a 
frosty  location,  but  one  that  could  be  had. 
Walled  in  on  three  sides,  fringed  with 
brush  of  various  sorts,  from  ivy  and  hard¬ 
back  to  willows  and  elms,  encumbered 
with  many  largo  rocks,  with  water  lying 
on  the  surface  days  after  rain,  and  with 
witch-grass,  chickweed,  parsley,  docks, 
etc.,  all  over  it.  it  was,  in  fact,  completely 
seeded  by  about  all  weeds  that  exist  in  our 
climate,  through  a  persistent  system  of 
planting  and  harvesting  with  little  inter¬ 
mediate  attention,  followed  by  total  aban¬ 
donment  the  previous  season. 

Being  schooled  in  the  work,  it  didn’t 
take  long  to  sink  20  of  the  worst  boulders, 
right  up  the  tumbled-down  walls,  grub 
out  the  brush,  and  drain  the  low  ground. 
In  this  was  revealed  an  unexpected  situ¬ 
ation  :  an  average  of  one  tree  root  of 
greater  or  less  proportions  to  every  inch 
of  length  of  ditch,  though  trees  were  40 
ft.  away — clearly  insidious  thieves!  Hold¬ 
er  rascals,  but  perhaps  no  worse,  came  the 
woodchucks.  protected  and  harbored 
anywhere  in  those  old  walls,  helping 
themselves  to  the  choicest  of  growths,  re¬ 
gardless  of  .one's  feeling  or  of  the  most 
strenuous  of  food  conservators. 

Plowing  and  team  work  was  hired. 
Then  plant  food  became  the  problem.  Le¬ 
gumes  seemed  too  slow,  fertilizers  too 
uncertain,  and  stable  manure  not  to  be 
had  or  too  dear  if  you  could  get  it.  These 
various  handicaps  have  been  partially 
overcome  by  thoroughly  preparing  the 
seed  bed.  using  such  manure  as  could  be 
had.  and  by  the  dust  mulch ;  by  a  most 
constant  attention  to  keeping  the  top  inch 
of  soil  free  from  weeds,  and  by  never 
permitting  two  plants  to  grow  where 
there  is  room  for  only  one ;  also  by  pro¬ 
curing  the  very  best  strains  of  seeds  and 


bon.  Immediately  cover  the  whole  thing 
over  with  a  blanket  or  anything  else  that 
will  exclude  the  air  and  keep  this  on  for 
several  hours.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon 
will  evaporate  and  form  a  thick,  heavy 
gas,  poisonous  to  all  breathing  creatures. 
It  will  work  in  through  the  ant  hill,  de¬ 
stroying  all  the  ants  with  which  it  comes 
iu  contact.  It  may  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
pent  this  treatment  later  in  order  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  ants  which  were  out  of  the  hill 
at  the  time  the  bisulphide  was  applied. 
This  remedy  is  the  best  we  know  of  for 
the  purpose.  You  must  remember  that 
this  chemical  is  both  very  inflammable 
and  very  poisonous.  It  should  not  be 
handled  near  a  flame  of  any  kind,  and 
should  not  be  placed  where  any  child  or 
animal  can  breathe  it. 


New  Plant  Immigrants 

Bulletin  175  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
►Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  lists  an  ap¬ 
ple  received  from  Avondale.  Auckland, 
New  Zealand.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  II. 
It.  Wright  as  follows  :  “Alpha,  aphis  re¬ 
sistant  seedling  from  Iris  Peach.  The 
fruit  is  twice  as  large  as  the  parent  and 
much  earlier.  I  consider  it  the  earliest 
apple  in  existence.  It  is  a  gold  mine  to 
the  fruit  grower  on  account  of  its  size, 
flavor,  and  extreme  earliness;  it  is  aphis- 
proof  and  very  productive.  I  predict  a 
great  demand  for  this  apple  as  soon  as  1 
put  it  on  the  market,  and  when  largely 
planted  here,  I  think  it  will  give  the  con¬ 
signments  of  Canadian  apples  which  ar¬ 
rive  here  in  early  Summer  a  good  bump.” 
The  parent,  Irish  Peach.  i«  described  as 
a  medium-sized  oblong  fruit  with  clear, 
yellow  skin  handsomely  striped  with 
bright  red.  The  yellowish-white  flesh  is 
tender  and  very  juicy ;  the  tree  is  a  reg¬ 
ular  cropper  and  aphis  proof. 

The  Plant  Introduction  Field  Station 


at  Brooksville,  Fla.,  is  now  growing  the 
edible  Canna.  Although  attempts  to 
grow  the  Bermuda  arrowroot  ( Maranta 
arundinacea)  were  made  many  years  ago 
in  Florida,  with  more  or  less  success,  tin 
edible  Canna  or  Queensland  arrowroot 
appears  not  to  have  been  tried  there.  In 
Queensland  this  species,  related  to  the 


ordinary  flowering  canna.  which  has  es¬ 
caped  from  cultivation  and  grows  wild  in 
the  Everglades,  is  preferred  because  of 
.the  large  yields — 15  to  BO  hundredweight 
of  starch  per  acre.  The  stems  and  leaves 
are  used  for  forage. 


Grapes  Fail  to  Ripen 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  grapes? 
I  have  about  50  grapevines;  but  some  of 
the  fruit  always  drops  oil',  or  else  part  of 
the  bunch  will  stay  hard  after  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  bunch  has  ripened.  The  soil 
is  under  cultivation  and  is  a  good  me¬ 
dium  loam,  and  has  been  fairly  well  fer¬ 


tilized.  There  is  nothing  else  growing 
near  the  grapes.  They  are  the  usual  kind 
of  Concord,  Niagara,  etc.,  and  are  about 
five  to  10  years  old.  They  are  trained 
upon  two  wires  strung  on  posts. 

Hartford,  Conn.  s.  n.  d. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  cause  of  the 


dropping  and  fact  that  some  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  remaining  on  the  stem  stay  hard  may 
be  due  to  the  grape  downy  mildew.  If 
such  be  the  cause,  the  trouble  may  be 
handled  by  spraying  with  a  4-4-50  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  The  first  application 
should  be  given  a  week  before  blooming, 
followed  by  a  second  shortly  after  this 
period.  In  seasons  that  are  particularly 
favorable  for  the  disease  a  third  applica¬ 
tion  may  be  necessary  about  two  weeks 
following  the  second.  F.  E.  c,. 


What  Counts  in  a  Car? 


A  Veteran  New  England  Gardener  and  Jfis  Worlc 


plants.  I  have  grown  for  years  for  my 
own  use  several  sorts  of  seeds,  and  I  am 
sure  one  can.  by  proper  selections,  im¬ 
prove  almost  any  vegetable  he  may  choose. 

I  aim  to  grow  any  and  all  garden 
products  the  family  care  to  use.  I  first 
planted  100  two-year  roots  of  Bedding 
Giant  asparagus  along  the  wall — not  that, 
this  is  the  best  place  for  asparagus,  but 
that  asparagus  is  best  for  such  a  place — 
a  plant  good  for  50  years,  ami  as  good 
large  as  small.  It  is  here  out  of  the  way 
and  safe  from  haryi.  Continuing  on 
where  the  wild  brush  grew  is  a  successful 
plot  of  the  trailing  arbutus,  with  other 
flowering  plants,  and  also  several  varieties 
of  blackberries,  raspberries,  blueberries, 
checkerberries.  and  now  and  then  an  ex¬ 
perimental  tree,  with  rhubarb  guarding 
from  foul  encroachments  along  the  wall¬ 
less  border. 

The  success  of  this  garden  is  best 
measured  by  the  fact  that  I  feel  better 
and  enjoy  myself  more,  spending  hours 
here  than  anywhere  else.  Yet  for  more 
tangible  evidence,  perhaps  the  54  first 
prizes  on  a  list,  including  onions,  cauli¬ 
flower.  eggplant,  lama  beans,  etc.,  and 
the  10B  other  prizes  received  in  this  time 
from  near-by  fairs  should  be  mentioned. 


C4 


CAR  ought  to 
ment,  and  to  be 
means  that  you  must 
than  you  put  into  it. 


be  a  good  invest- 
a  good  investment 
get  more  out  of  it 


The  Overland  is  that  kind  of  a  car, 
.  for  the  service  and  satisfaction  that  it 
gives  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  little 
that  it  costs. 


To  the  economy  of  light  weight  it 
adds  a  riding  comfort  hitherto  found 
only  in  expensive  cars. 

Overland  Prices  Have  Been  Reduced 
The  Time  Payment  Plan  Is  Very  Easy 


DAVID  I..  FISKE. 


Ants  in  Lawn 

W  ould  you  advise  me  how  we  can  rid 
ourselves  of  ants  on  the  lawn?  \Ye  have 
fried  over  and  over  again  i  >  make  a  nice 
lawn,  but  find  heaps  and  heaps  of  ants 
working  very  successfully  against  us. 
Can  you  give  me  au.v  remedy  for  this 
trouble?  A.  H. 

Belmar.  N.  J. 

With  the  opening  of  Spring  we  have 
dozens  of  such  questions,  ami  though  we 
have  described  the  methods  many  times 
we  will  give  it  once  more.  Probably  the 
best  way  to  destroy  the  ant  hill  is  to 
punch  a  hole  into  it  with  a  crowbar  about 
2  in.  deep.  If  the  hill  is  a  large  one. 
two  or  three  of  these  holes  can  be  made. 
Then  carefully  pour  into  these  holes 
about  half  a  pint  of  bisulphide  of  car 


Willys-Overland,  Inc. 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  everv  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising1  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  b.v  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  ev|»osed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  he  confused  with  dishonest, 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  he 
tesponsihle  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint,  must  he  sent  to  ns  w  it  bin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  THE  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkf.r  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  a  new  book  entitled  “The  Seventh  Angel"  the 
author  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  might 
well  be  read  by  radicals  and  conservatives  alike: 

Columbus  was  rod  in  his  attitude  toward  the  old 
maps,  lie  was  hardshell  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
north  star.  I  sympathize  with  tonserva lives  until  they 
stop  moving.  I  sympathize  with  radicals  until  they 
curse  the  compass.  1  sympathize  with  neither  when 
they  forget  men.  Occasionally,  I  feel  like  reminding  the 
radicals  that  some  things,  like  gravitation,  are  here  to 
stay.  And  occasionally  I  fool  like  reminding  the  con¬ 
servatives  that  nature  has  a  process  for  things  that  stop 
growing.  There  have  been  Rods  since  the  stone  age. 
Some  of  them  started  revolutions  in  laboratories,  some 
of  them  in  front  of  Btstilos.  And  departments  of  jus¬ 
tice  are  quite  as  old.  Nature  seems  to  have  decided  that 
she  needs  thorn  both. 

“ When  thru  forr/ct  men'.''  That  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  thing.  One  great  trouble  with  education 
and  “reform"’  generally  is  that  the  educators  and 
reformers  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  dealing  with 
human  beings  who  have  fixed  habits  and  very  unfixed 
emotions.  The  human  race  has  lived  for  many  gen¬ 
erations  inside  of  rather  narrow  limits  of  thought 
and  action,  and  no  one  makes  any  permanent  prog¬ 
ress  with  the  race  by  trying  to  jump  children  or  men 
suddenly  into  new  conditions. 

❖ 

Helen  Albrecht  of  Walnut  Tree  Hill,  daughter  of 
Henry  Albrecht,  picked  up  a  dynamite  cap  and  worked 
at  it  with  a  pin.  It  exploded,  injuring  the  fingers  and 
thumb  on  her  left  hand.  She  was  taken  to  the  Danbury 
Hospital  by  Dr.  Kingman  and  had  the  ends  of  two  fin¬ 
gers  and  the  thumb  amputated  on  her  left  hand. 

HARDLY  a  day  passes  without  the  record  of  some 
such  accident.  During  the  year  about  as  many 
people  are  killed  or  maimed  while  fooling  with  ex¬ 
plosives  as  were  injured  in  any  battle  of  the  great 
war.  This  thing  of  a  grown-up  girl  picking  a  dyna¬ 
mite  cap  with  a  pin  indicates  either  a  lack  of  com¬ 
mon  education  or  common  sense.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  fool-proof  dynamite,  and  sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  dynamite  is  needed  to  blow  folly  out  of  (lie 
human  mind.  The  trouble  is  that  it  usually  takes  a 
slice  of  file  body  along  with  the  folly. 

* 

VDER  ordinary  circumstances  our  farmers 
would  take  little  interest  in  the  National  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  Most  of  us  do  not  pretend 
t<  know  what  its  powers  or  duties  are.  Thus  far  it 
does  not  seem  much  more  than  a  sort  of  statistical 
junkshop  full  of  dust  and  figures.  It  now  takes  on 
a  new  interest  from  the  fact  that  Herbert  Hoover 
has  undertaken  its  management.  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  big 
man.  and  no  one  doubts  his  capacity  for  handling 
large  affairs.  What  can  ho  find  in  the  Commerce 
Department  to  give  him  a  chance  to  exercise  his 
powers?  He  probably  would  not  take  the  job  unless 
he  saw  some  chance  to  develop  it  What  is  the  idea? 
That  is  wlmt  we  want  to  find  out.  Can  Hoover  hatch 
life  and  useful  service  out  of  a  nest  of  figures  and 
dry  facts?  An  ordinary  man  entering  this  depart¬ 
ment  would  have  been  luir'ed  there.  Can  Hoover 
stir  up  the  grave  and  make  it  useful? 

* 

HF.NR V  MATTHEWS,  publisher  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  recently  retired  from 
active  business  at  the  age  of  8*».  llis  reason  for  re¬ 
tiring  was  that  he  wanted  to  “give  more  time  to 
play."  It  is  not  likely  that  any  man  after  00  years 
o?  continuous  work  will  he  able  to  “play.”  except  it 
may  he  in  doing  something  along  the  line  of  his  life 
work.  Most  men  who  have  reasonable  health  make 
a  great  mistake  in  “retiring"  and  giving  up  active 
work.  They  would  he  far  better  to  remain  in  the 
marness,  doing  perhaps  a  little  less  of  the  pulling, 
but  still  remaining  hitched  to  the  job.  The  most 
unhappy  men  we  know  are  those  who  after  an 
active  life  quit  their  job  and  propose  to  loaf  through 
their  remaining  years.  They  are  not  only  unhappy 
hi-*;  usually  well-nigh  useless,  for  with  the  habit  of 
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work  eliminated  they  are  almost  sure  to  fall  into  de¬ 
pression  and  discontent.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
most  farmers  who  "retire”  in  middle  age  and  drag 
out  a  town  existence  for  which  they  are  not  fitted. 
We  know  farmers  of  70  or  older  who  have  retained 
their  health  and  life  interest  through  work  in  tlieii 
gardens.  When  the  time  came  they  gave  up  their 
larms  to  their  children  or  others,  hut  retained  a  few 
acres,  and  on  this  small  space  they  have  worked  won¬ 
ders  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  some  cases  their 
gardens  are  even  more  productive  than  their  farms 
ever  were,  and  no  one  can  estimate  the  solid  enjoy¬ 
ment  they  have  had  in  ibis  work.  After  a  man  has 
spent  a  lifetime  at  creating  things  it  would  be  mis¬ 
ery  for  him  to  sit  with  idle  hands,  simply  waiting. 
If  lie  did  hut  know  it.  he  may  find  far  greiter  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  hoe  than  he  ever  did  with  the  plow, 
even  in  the  prime  of  his  strength. 

* 

T  is  reported  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Spain  has 
gone  into  the  chicken  business — making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  It.  I.  Reds.  Well,  he  has  started  with  a 
good  breed,  and  we  hope  that  this  dash  of  industrious 
Mood  will  put  some  of  the  Spanish  Haines  at  work. 
And  the  Pennsylvania  State  .College  sent  41  White 
Leghorns  to  India.  After  a  voyage  of  12.000  miles  by 
water  and  600  by  rail  these  “feathered  missionaries” 
arrived  at  a  place  called  Htali  T’p.  India.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  looked  at  the  Leghorn  hens,  hut  were  not  per-, 
mitted  to  put  the  name  of  their  town  in  practice. 
Within  a  week  these  I>eghorns  were  making  a  “50 
per  cent  lay."  The  “Business  Hen"  makes  a  good 
foreign  representative  for  America. 

NEW  JERSEY  has  a  State  Federation  of  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture  which,  among  other 
things,  will  look  after  legislative  matters.  During 
the  past  season  this  federation  conducted  a  refer¬ 
endum  on  various  laws  which  the  Legislature  was  to 
consider.  This  was  conducted  in  12  agricultural 
counties.  On  daylight  saving  the  vote  was  4,101 
against  and  172  in  favor,  which  is  a  good  indication 
o'  farm  feeling.  On  the  proposal  to  establish  a  State 
constabulary  the  vote  was  three  to  one  in  favor. 
School  consolidation  brought  out  a  close  contest — 
2. (KM)  for  and  1.891  against  consolidation.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  immigration  was  also  voted  on.  The  result 
was  28.“,  for  free  immigration,  828  for  prohibitive 
measures,  and  3.064  for  restricted  immigration — that 
is.  cutting  out  all  undesirables.  The  vote  for  free  im¬ 
migration  was  smaller  than  expected,  since  Jersey 
farmers  are  in  great  need  of  labor.  We  may  accept 
this  as  evidence  that  farmers  are  opposed  to  dump¬ 
ing  the  scum  of  Europe  upon  our  shores. 

* 

THERE  seems  to  he  no  doubt  that  consumption  of 
milk  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities  is  in 
creasing.  We  notice  it  particularly  in  restaurants. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  quite  unusual  for  customers 
to  call  for  a  glass  of  milk.  Now  it  is  common  to  see 
people  drinking  milk  in  place  of  coffee.  In  mane 
private  families,  too.  more  milk  is  being  used,  both 
for  cooking  and  for  drinking.  While  the  consump¬ 
tion  is  not  half  of  what  it  should  he.  it  is  gaining 
steadily.  Various  things  ay  responsible  for  this 
City  people  are  slowly  coming  to  realize  that  milk  is 
the  one  perfect  food,  and  that  no  other  food  can  bal¬ 
ance  the  human  ration  so  well.  This  is  due  to  long- 
continued  education.  If  milk  could  he  advertised  and 
described  as  freely  as  some  of  ihe  breakfast  foods 
are  exploited,  its  consumption  would  be  doubled  in  a 
few  years.  As  in  the  case  of  the  breakfast  foods,  or 
oranges  or  raisins,  the  parties  most  interested  in  the 
sale  must  do  the  work  of  advertising.  It  would  be  a 
great  business  enterprise  for  the  milk  producers  t< 
put  up  the  money  and  employ  experts  to  “put  milk 
into  the  imagination  of  the  public.”  The  food  habits 
o:’  city  people  are  changing.  That  was  shown  in  the 
way  they  gave  up  potatoes  for  rice,  and  the  way 
many  of  them  are  substituting  vegetables  for  meat 
People  were  once  guided  to  their  food  habits  by  the 
stomach;  now  the  imagination  has  more  to  do  with 
it.  They  can  he  induced  to  double  their  consumption 
of  milk  if  we  will  go  after  them  right. 

* 

HERE  is  no  question  now  about  the  damage  done 
by  t lio  frost,  of  early  April  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 
From  Trenton.  N.  .1.,  south,  the  l'oss  was  serious, 
fruits  of  all  kinds  being  destroyed.  The  mild  season 
lias  pushed  the  fruit  buds  out  so  that  the  chances 
now  are  for  still  greater  damage  before  May.  The 
loss  of  their  frv.lt  crop  will  force  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  change  their  plans.  They  must  have  an  in 
come,  and  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  lost  fruit  they 
are  likely  U  plant  heavily  of  potatoes,  melons,  to¬ 
matoes,  cabbage  and  similar  crops.  The  outlook  for 
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potatoes  and  tomatoes  at  this  time  is  not  encourag¬ 
ing.  Prices  of  Southern  potatoes  are  very  low.  and 
there  is  little  in  sight  to  warrant  any  increase  of 
price.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  many 
city  people  have  substituted  rice  for  potatoes  during 
the  past  two  years.  Who  would  have  dreamed  four 
years  ago  that  such  a  thing  was  possible?  It  seemed 
as  if  the  potato  habit  was  as  fixed  as  that  of  eating 
bread,  hut  the  truth  is  that  rice  has  driven  the  potato 
out  of  many  a  city  kitchen.  We  have  got  to  begin  all 
over  again  and  educate  the  public  in  potato  eating. 

THE  fruit  crop  in  Western  New  York  is  skating 
on  just  about  the  thinnest  ice  that  ever  formed 
on  the  millpoml.  Buds  are  nearly  a  month  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  normal  development,  and  one  night  with  the 
mercury  below  freezing  will  kill  most,  of  them. 
There  has  not  been  such  a  situation  in  many  years. 
Fortunes  will  la*  lost  if  the  icy  fingers  of  Jack  Frost 
get  busy  before  May  1  The  fruit  that  does  succeed 
in  getting  through  this  year  ought  to  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold. 

THE  Bronx  Home  ,\<  irx  recently  printed  l lie  fol¬ 
lowing  “society  note": 

While  out  motoring  near  Albany  recently,  Stuart  Har¬ 
ris  reports  finding,  much  to  his  surprise,  Gustave  Glatz- 
meyer.  Secretary  of  the  Borough,  who  was  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  country  road  chasing  a  young  pig.  The  latter 
was  just  the  right  size  for  roasting,  and  it  is  supposed 
Glatzmeyer  intended  bringing  him  down  to  the  Elks’ 
Club.  The  young  pig  escaped. 

Many  a  pig  and  hen.  many  a  bushel  of  apples  or 
potatoes,  many  an  egg.  tons  of  farm  produce,  have 
gone  (he  way  this  pig  was  headed.  The  pig  had  legs 
to  carry  him  and  a  squeal  to  give  warning,  and  he 
escaped,  but  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  farm 
produce  have  been  deliberately  stolen  by  these  auto 
hogs.  It  looks  as  if  their  season  was  to  be  more 
“open”  than  ever  before  this  year,  and  we  advise 
farmers  near  the  large  towns  to  get  ready  for  them. 
The  ordinary  “process  of  law”  will  not  get'  them.  We 
favor  organizing  committees  of  citizens  in  each 
country  neighborhood  pledged. to  turn  out  on  call  and 
give  these  thieves  what  they  deserve.  We  favor 
application  of  a  horsewhip  or  a  shingle — where  it 
will  do  the  most  good. 

* 

T  has  been  said  that  if  you  want  to  know  what 
line  human  progress  will  take  in  the  future 
you  should  learn  what  is  being  ridiculed  and  sneered 
at  today.  Through  all  the  ages  the  satire  and  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  world  lias  been  heaped  upon  the  people 
who  honestly  tried  to  make  the  world  better,  and 
who  looked  ahead  to  the  time  when  the  future  would 
vindicate  their  work.  They  were  out  of  step  with 
the  crowd — a  step  or  two  in  advance — and  thus  they 
were  laughed  at  and  scorned.  The  weakest  of  them 
cannot  stand  ridicule.  They  come  hack  into  the 
ranks,  and  as  a  result  of  the  discipline  are  “good" 
for  the  remainder  of  their  days.  Happily  there  are 
s*  me  who  can  stand  the  ridicule,  and  they  keep  on 
ahead.  If  they  can  do  that  and  still  remain  sweet 
and  good-tempered  they  get  their  reward.  But  if 
von  want  to  know  what  the  future  has  in  store  for 

the  world,  notice  what  human  society  is  now  trying 

« 

to  kill  off  through  ridicule  and  satire! 

* 

SAD  echo  of  the  Charlie  Cole  fraud  in  cattle 
testing  comes  from  Illinois.  Two  men  bought  a 
hull  for  $50,000  on  the  strength  of  a  reported  test 
made  by  this  bull’s  mother.  Then  came  the  Cole 
scandal  and  the  failure  of  the  Holstein  people  to 
clean  up  the  bad  mess,  and  set  the  records  right. 
The  suspicion  that  this  bull’s  mother  did  not  make 
an  honest  test  reduced  his  value  to  an  appraisal  of 
$250.  His  owners  went  bankrupt,  and  one  of  them 
committed  suicide.  The  cream  which  Cole,  the  self- 
confesscd  fraud,  squirted  into  that  milk  pail  lias 
caused  sorrow  and  loss,  and  turned  to  blood  and 
tears.  And  suspicion  still  lurks  over  a  great  family 
of  Holstein  cattle,  while  loss  and  trouble  follow  hon¬ 
est  breeders  because  one  selfish  and  arbitrary  man 
uses  his  wealth  to  prevent  an  investigation  which 
would  mean  simple  justice. 


Brevities 

Tell  us  why  bad  news  has  so  much  greater  speed  than 
good  news. 

Oregon  has  started  a  State  plant  for  grinding  lime¬ 
stone. 

Transplant  a  few  seedlings  of  Prize  taker  onions  to 
rich  garden  soil  this  Spring. 

The  average  “high-brow”  seldom  sweats.  That’s  bad, 
too,  because  sweating  is  a  cooling  process. 

The  best  Spring-sown  substitute  for  clover  hay  is  oats 
and  Canada  peas.  It  suits  all  kinds  of  stock. 

It  is  hard  to  sing  “Beautiful  Spring”  with  the  fruit 
trees  all  in  bloom  and  the  mercury  below  freezing. 
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What  Ails  the  Farmers? 

We  have  had  a  number  of  'etters  daily  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  ask  this  question  in  various  words: 

.  '‘What  is  the  matter  with  the  farmers?  Last  year 
they  complained  openly  and  bitterly  about  conditions, 
and  most,  of  ns  thought  with  ieason.  This  year  we 
do  not  hear  so  much  from  them,  though  conditions 
are  no  better.  What  is  rhe  matter  with  them? 
Have  they  quit  their  struggle  for  a  fairer  share  of 
the  dollar?” 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  farmer.  ITe 
has  not  “quit”  and  has  no  intention  of  doing  so.  II« 
is  waiting  to  give  the  new  Administration  a  fair 
chance  to  "make  good"  as  far  as  they  can.  Last  year 
the  farmer  put  his  grievance  fairly  up  to  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  Congress.  The  presidential  candidates  were 
lined  up  in  such  a  way  that  Senator  Harding  was 
sure  of  election  from  the  firs'-,  because  of  the  acts 
of  the  last  Administration.  The  great  fight  was 
made  on  Congressmen.  Senator  Harding  understood 
this  early  in  the  campaign.  It  was  made  clear  to 
him  that  the  new  Congress  would  understand  just 
what  farmers  demand,  and  he  has  practically  agreed 
to  support  what  Congress  will  stand  for.  The  farm¬ 
ers  made  their  fight,  and  we  think  they  have  elected 
a  Congress  that  will  give  them  part  of  what  they 
need.  They  will  not  get  it  all.  but  they  have  learned 
how  to  start  at  least.  They  made  their  fight  last 
year,  and  now  they  are  waiting  until  the  new  Ad¬ 
ministration  can  have  a  chance  to  show  what  it  will 
do.  In  England  an  election  like  our  last  one  would 
have  meant  an  immediate  change  in  government  con¬ 
trol.  Under  our  system  it  was  necessary  to  wait  four 
months  for  such  a  change  to  take  place.  Now  Con¬ 
gress  meets  with  the  Republican  party  in  full  con¬ 
trol.  That  party  cannot  evade  responsibility,  and  its 
leaders  cannot  say  they  are  ignorant  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  popular  demand.  Our  farmers  have  written 
their  demands  upon  Congress  ir  human  letters,  and 
like  good  sportsmen  they  have  waited  until  the  new 
Administration  can  be  fairly  held  responsible.  That 
time  has  now  come,  and  you  will  hear  all  you  want 
— and  perhaps  more — from  the  farmers.  We  are 
better  organized  than  ever  before  and  we  know  hot¬ 
ter  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  We  also  realize 
the  need  of  prompt  action.  Hie  next  Congress  will 
be  elected  on  the  basis  of  a  new  apportionment,  since 
the  last  census  shows  great  gain  in  industrial  een 
tors  and  loss  in  rural  sections.  This  Congress  there¬ 
fore  is  the  one  to  help  us.  A  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  agreed  to  do  certain  definite  things  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture.  Some  of  them  may  try  to  re¬ 
pudiate  their  promises,  if  the  politicians  think  they 
can  get  “away  with  it.”  but  if  they  do  the  next  elec¬ 
tion  will  sweep  them  out  of  power  as  completely  as 
they  were  swept  in  last  year.  Thus  we  may  say  to 
our  friends  that  the  farmers  are  all  right.  They 
have  never  dreamed  of  "quitting.”  They  have  not 
embarrassed  the  new  Administration  by  criticism  be¬ 
fore  it  could  get  at  work,  but  you  may  risk  every¬ 
thing  you  have  on  the  assertion  that  from  now  on 
the  President  and  Congress  must  make  good  on  what 
they  have  promised. 

Our  farmers  know  that  the  present  system  cannot 
be  changed  all  at  once.  Business  is  in  the  condition 
of  a  sick  man  who  must  build  up  his  health  through 
a  period  of  convalescence.  The  American  people  de¬ 
manded  a  change  in  doctors,  and  they  are  willing  to 
give  the  new  one  a  chance — but  be  has  got  to  do 
something,  and  start  it  right  away,  and  he  has  got 
to  make  the  people  understand  what  his  treat  merit 
is  and  how  it  will  work  out. 


Outlook  for  Wheat  and  Cotton 

The  Agricultural  Department  announces  thai  the 
outlook  for  the  Winter  wheat  crop  is  good — at.  this 
time  promising  a  larger  yield  than  last  year!  We 
are  frank  to  say  we  do  not  believe  Ibis  report  is 
correct.  We  think  later  returns  will  show  greatei 
Winter  injury  than  is  now  reported.  The  Spring 
wheat  crop  seeding  promises  to  be  about  normal. 
As  we  have  often  pointed  out.  the  habit  of  planting 
is  strong  among  farmers,  and  while  they  may  talk 
reduction  of  crops  during  the  Winter,  when  -Spring 
comes  the  old  instinct  spurs  them  on.  In  (he  South, 
however,  there  promises  to  be  a  reduction  of  at  least 
25  percent  in  cotton  planting.  Much  of  the  old  crop 
is  still  on  band,  and  farmers  know  fliey  cannot  sell  a 
new  crop  until  the  old  is  worked  off.  Organizations 
among  farmers  have  worked  for  two  things.  One  is 
t  »  reduce  cotton  acreage;  the  other  to  increase  food 
and  fodder  crops,  home-grown.  During  the  Fall  and 
Winter  the  cotton  planter  is  obliged  to  settle  his  bills, 
and  in  order  to  do  that  he  must  sell  his  cotton  at 
ruinous  prices.  It  seems  that  most  of  these  bills  are 
for  “supplies,”  such  as  meat  for  his  family  and  hay 
and  grain  for  stock.  By  growing  more  of  these  on  his 


own  farm  the  farmer  avoids  many  of  his  hills  for 
supplies,  and  does  not  have  to  sacrifice  his  cotton  in 
order  to  pay.  This  seems  to  he  the  true  policy  for 
the  Southern  farmer,  yet  it  is  hard  to  make  him 
see  Jt. 

In  tlie  North  much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
fruit  grower.  Many  men  were  formerly  general 
farmers,  producing  most  of  their  own  food  at  home. 
As  the  orchards  came  into  hearing  these  men  became 
specialists,  devoting  their  time  entirely  to  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  and  buying  most  of  their  meat,  flour  and  similar 
food.  That  has  worked  well  in  times  of  fair  prices 
and  low  cost  of  food,  hut  last  season  the  system 
proved  disastrous  on  many  fruit  farms,  where  not 
even  a  garden  was  planted.  This  year  there  will  hr' 
a  big  swing  back  to  the  old  method  of  growing  more 
food  at  home.  There  is  quite  an  argument  between 
the  “specialists”  and  the  men  who  think  the  home 
farm  should  produce  as  much  of  the  family  food  as 
possible.  Having  tried  both  plans  we  came  back  to 
the  practice  of  feeding  the  family  from  the  borne 
farm  as  far  as  possible. 


Hides,  Leather  and  Shoes 

T  road  the  article  about  prices  of  hides.  Before  the 
war  I  paid  18c  per  foot  for  a  side  of  leather,  good  strap 
leather.  During  the  war  I  paid  as  high  as  84c  per  foot, 
and  now.  when  the  hides  have  no  value,  I  have  to  pay 
50c  per  foot.  As  only  part  of  the  side  of  leather  can  be 
used,  this  makes  expensive  leather.  What  runs  under 
the  belly  is  too  soft  and  stretchy.  The  price  of  leather 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  price  of  (he  hide.  A.  N. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Tt  is  true  that  the  price  of  leather  is  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  money  now  being  paid  for  farm  hides. 
Two  years  ago  we  collected  information  about  the 
relation  between  hides  and  shoes.  We  found  that  on 
the  average  1  lb.  of  good  bide  will  makt*  about  1  sq. 
ft.  of  leather.  Ir  requires  about  3  sq.  ft.  of  leather 
to  make  one  pair  of  ordinary  shoes.  The  leather 
used  in  the  soles  is.  of  course,  different  from  that 
used  on  the  uppers,  a  heavier  grade  being  necessary 
for  the  soles.  On  the  average,  taking  hides  as  they 
run.  both  light  and  heavy,  about  6  lbs.  of  hide  or  a 
trifle  over  will  bo  required  to  provide  t lie  leather  for 
making  one  pair  of  shoes.  Reports  from  our  readers 
show  that  many  of  them  are  now  selling  h'des  3  and 
4c  per  lb.,  while  they  are  paying  .$9  and  over  for  a 
pair  of  shoes.  There  seems  to  he  no  article  on  the 
market  today  wherein  the  difference  between  the 
price  paid  for  the  raw  material  and  that  paid  for  the 
finished  product  shows  such  a  wide  margin  of  dif¬ 
ference,  as  between  the  hides  and  the  finished  shoe. 
As  we  have  often  pointed  out.  one  great  trouble  with 
(he  hide  market  is  the  fact  that  for  the  past  few 
years  immense  quantities  of  hides  have  been  ini- 
ported  from  Sooth  America  and  other  countries.  The 
market  has  been  swamped  with  these  imports.  The 
tanners  have  not  made  an  effort  to  use  all  these 
hides.  They  are  evidently  making  only  enough  leath¬ 
er  to  supply  ordinary  demands.  That  has  piled  up 
large  quantities  of  hides  in  leservo.  and  this  has 
broken  the  market  Then  during  the  war,  millions 
of  pairs  of  army  shoes  were  made  or  contracted  for. 
The  war  came  to  an  end  at  least  one  year  earlier 
than  was  expected,  and  the  surplus  shoes  are  being 
sold  to  the  public.  This,  of  course,  has  interfered 
with  the  usual  trade  in  shoes  and  shoe  leather.  Both 
the  tanners  and  the  shoemakers  have  evidently  been 
wise  enough  to  cut  down  production  so  as  not  to 
overstock  the  market.  Thus,  they  have  been  able  to 
keep  up  their  prices,  while  farmers,  unable  to  control 
the  price  of  hides,  have  been  practically  compelled 
to  give  them  away. 

Another  item  has  also  entered  into  this  matter. 
When  we  entered  the  war  the  shoemakers  and  cob¬ 
blers  had  almost  all  disappeared  from  the  large 
towns  and  cities.  There  were  still  a  few  men  at 
work,  but  the  public  had  practically  given  up  the 
habit  of  having  their  shoes  cobbled.  When  one  pair 
wore  out  they  simply  bought  another  pair.  At  that 
time  the  ash  cans  in  this  city  were  well  filled  with 
partly  worn  shoes,  which  were  thrown  away  when 
the  soles  were  worn  through.  The  war  and  its  high 
taxation  has  forced  economies  upon  the  people.  The 
cobblers  and  shoemakers  have  come  back,  and  you 
will  find  them  now  on  almost  every  block  in  tliis  city. 
The  shoes  are  patched  and  cobbled  as  never  before. 
This  has  bad  great  influence  upon  the  shoe  trade, 
and  it.  lias  helped  to  cut  down  the  demand  for  leather 
far  more  than  most  people  imagine.  All  these  things, 
from  imports  <>f  foreign  hides  to  the  shoemaker,  have 
combined  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  leat  her  goods, 
and  thus  to  shut  off  the  demand  for  hides,  and  of  all 
the  workers  along  the  line  the  farmer  lias  been  hit 
harder  than  any  other  by  this  development-.  The 
price  of  the  hides  which  lie  lias  to  sell  has  been  cut. 
down  to  practically  nothing,  while  the  finished  leather 
in  shoes  or  harness,  which  he  is  forced  to  buy.  is 
about  as  high  as  it  was  during  the  war. 
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Daylight  Saving  and  School  Time 

The  town  near  us  lias  voted  to  begin  daylight  saving 
time,  and  this  means  starting  the  schools  an  hour  earlier, 
greatly  to  the  inconvenience  of  country  people  who  have 
children  to  send.  1  would  like  to  ask  if  such  action 
would  be  legal.  1  should  say  that  the  schools,  because 
they  belong  to  a  State  system,  could  be  compelled  to  set. 
their  clocks  by  standard  time,  no  matter  what  the  action 
of  the  local  community.  Working  back  from  this  as  a 
start,  it  might  he  possible  to  hold  them  to  regular  stand¬ 
ard  time  hours  and,  if  not,  it  would  at  least  serve  to 
emphasize  the  confusion  that  daylight  saving  is  caus¬ 
ing  because  the  school  clocks  were  set  according  to  time 
that  is  standard.  h.  t.  d. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  just  what 
the  repeal  of  the  daylight  saving  law  accomplished. 
The  law  as  now  amended  reads: 

“The  standard  time  throughout  the  State  is  that 
of  the  75tli  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Green¬ 
wich.” 

But  in  addition  the  law  states: 

Sec.  91.  Power  of  certain  municipalities  in  relation  to 
fixing  standard  time  in  the,  municipality.  The  governing 
Voard  of  a  city  or  village,  by  ordinance,  may  provide  that 
at  2  o’clock'  ante  meridian  of  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the 
ordinance  not.  earlier  than  the  last  Sunday  in  March  of 
each  year  or  any  year  the  standard  time  within  the  cor¬ 
porate  limits  of  the  city  or  village  shall  be  advanced  one 
hour  from  that  of  (lie  75th  meridian  of  longitude  west 
from  Greenwich,  and  that  at  2  o’clock  ante  meridian  of 
a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  ordinance  not  later  than  the 
last  Sunday  of  October  of  the  same  year  such  standard 
time,  as  so  advanced,  shall  be  retarded  to  the  mean  as¬ 
tronomical  time  of  such  75th  meridian  west  from  Green¬ 
wich  ;  and  all  courts  and  public  officers  of  the  city  or 
village,  and  legal  and  official  proceedings  within  the  city 
or  village,  shall  be  regulated  by  such  ordinance,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  Section  52  of  the  general 
construction  law.  as  amended. 

The  question  is  whether  the  trustees  of  a  school 
district  have  Hie  legal  power  to  change  the  State's 
Standard  time  when  the  local  government  votes  to 
use  the  new  time.  Are  the  schools  under  State  con¬ 
trol  to  an  extent  which  would  prevent  the  trustees 
from  changing  the  lime  of  opening?  We  sent  to  the 
State  Department  at  Albany  and  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply: 

T  would  say  that  tho  trustees  or  board  of  education  of 
a  school  district  have  the  power  to  determine  the  hour 
of  opening  and  closing  school,  subject  to  the  general  rule 
of  the  department  that  schools  be  in  session  for  at  least 
•~V2  hours  each  day.  Should  the  trustees  of  a  village 
adopt  an  ordinance  under  the  provisions  of  Section  91 
of  the  General  Municipal  Law,  as  added  by  Chapter  70 
of  the  Laws  of  1921,  adopting  the  daylight  saving  time 
for  (lie  village,  the  school  time  of  the  school  located 
therein  should  he  regulated  accordingly.  The  trustees 
or  board  of  education  having  control  over  such  school 
may,  notwithstanding,  direct  that  the  school  open  at  a 
later  hour,  as  for  instance,  at  10  o’clock  instead  of  9.  so 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  regulate  the  hours  as  for¬ 
merly.  although  the  school  time  is  set  in  accordance 
with  the  local  ordinance. 

The  trustees  of  a  town  school  will  probably  claim 
the  right,  to  decide  when  tho  school  is  to  open.  If  the 
lawyers  of  the  department  are  right,  they  can,  if  they 
wish,  overcome  the  effect  of  daylight  saving  by  open 
ing  the  school  one  hour  later  than  the  new  time.  In 
a  district  .where  daylight  saving  is  opposed  that, 
would  permit  the  people  to  control  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  and  thus  gel  what,  they  want. 


Direct  Trade  in  Milk 

I  want  to  get.  about  two  cans  of  milk  daily  direct  from 
the  farm.  If  it  runs  a  little  more  or  less  I  can  use  it. 
I  want  it  the  year  around.  The  farmer  is  getting  .$2.10. 
It  costs  me  something  like  $4.65  per  100  lbs.  Why  a 
difference  of  $2.55?  Why  can’t  the  farmer  and  I  split 
the  difference  and  both  be  better  off,  and  the  consumer 
also?  That  is  one  of  tho  objects  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  I 
see  it.  The  milk  must  he  shipped  to  Homestead  Sta¬ 
tion.  also  known  as  the  Soheutzen  Park  Station,  Secau- 
cus.  New  Jersey,  on  the  Lackawanna,  just  above  Ho¬ 
boken.  w.  H.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  to  encourage  direct  trade 
where  it  can.  Perhaps  some  dairyman  on  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  road  in  Northern  New  Jersey  would  like  to 
make  tliis  connection.  It  so,  we  will  forward  a  let¬ 
ter  of  application  for  the  trade.  We  think  an  even 
share  of  that  $2.55  will  look  good  to  the  dairyman 
who  can  supply  .just  about  two  cans  daily.  The  milk 
need  not  be  pasteurized  but  would  need  to  be  sani¬ 
tary  and  of  good  quality. 


Farmers’  Loss  in  Milk  Bills 

Jacob  Max  ran  :i  creamery  at  Great  Bend,  I’a.,  for 
several  years.  Then  he  closed  the  plant  and  afterwards 
brought  William  Abramson,  who  leased  the  plant  and 
received  milk  from  December  15  to  January  5.  Then  he 
telegraphed  that  he  could  not  get  cans,  and  to  hold  the 
milk.  He  has  taken  none  since,  but  bills  are  due  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  amount  <>f  about  $6,000.  I  thought  perhaps 
you  could  help  us  get  it.  J.  A.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  shall  do  what  we  can.  but  the  prospect  is  not 
encouraging.  We  find  no  rating  for  either  of  them, 
aiul  Mr.  Abramson  gives  no  intimation  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  pay  the  milk  bills.  Farmers  are  losing  out  on 
too  many  of  these  milk  bills.  Satisfactory  rating  or 
security  should  be  demanded  before  milk  is  deliv¬ 
ered,  and  this  should  be  required  by  the  local  organi¬ 
zation.  The  individual  dairyman  is  not  in  a  position 
to  protect  himself  after  the  creamery  is  once  in  op¬ 
eration. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Faith 

I  am  not  filled  with  any  gloom  profound 

To  know,  some  morning  when  the 
meadow  lark 

Pipes  his  clear  note  across  the  green¬ 
ing  plain, 

I  shall  not  hear  that  loved,  long-waited 
sound : 

Nor  shall  I  for  the  redwing’s  fluting 
hard. 

Or  feel  the  kind,  cool  touches  of  the 
rain. 

To  think,  long  days  when  skies  are 
heavenly  blue, 

And  the  winds  hum  sweet,  tremulous 
melodies, 

And  little  brooks  laugh  low  and  sil- 
verly, 

When  from  the  grass  mild  violet  eyes 
peer  through 

And  tulips  lift  their  burnished  chal¬ 
ices— 

When  Spring  is  Spring,  I  shall  not 
hear  and  see. 

Though  1  shall  sleep,  yet  good  it.  is  to 
know 

To  myriad  living  souls  the  Spring  will 
come 

With  its  divine,  revivifying  breath  ; 
That  year  on  year  will  crowding  blos¬ 
soms  blow — 

More  by  the  wayside  than  beside  the 
tomb — 

That  beauty  is  an  older  gift  than 
death. 

And  I  can  trust  the  Lord  of  life  and 
Spring 

To  guard  the  soul  as  well  as  guard  the 
seed. 

T,  who  doubt  not  the  sun  will  pierce 
the  sod 

And  bring  the  sleeping  rose  to  blossom¬ 
ing;  .  . 

This  is  my  faith,  this  is  my  simple 
creed : 

T,  who  have  seen  the  Spring,  believe 
in  God. 

— Lois  Whittlesey  in  New  York  Herald. 

* 

The  following  little  story  is  credited  by 
the  New  York  Herald  to  the  Columbus 
(Kami  Advocale: 

The  little  crippled  robin  which  has 
made  its  home  at  the  Dan  Bliss  and  Col¬ 
vin  residences  the  past  two  Summers  re¬ 
turned  again  this  week  and  took  up  his 
abode  with  them,  much  to  their  delight. 
This  little  bird  was  unfortunately  crip¬ 
pled  by  being  caught  in  a  trap  «et.  by 
some  boy,  and  one  leg  was  severed  en¬ 
tirely  from  its  body  the  first  Summer  the 
family  noticed  him.  They  fed  him  while 
liis  wound  healed  and  that  Fall  he  left 
for  the  South  with  other  migratory  birds. 
Last  Spring  about  this  time  he  returned 
and  spent  the  Summer  with  his  friends 
here,  but  when  the  cool  days  of  AA  inter 
came  he  again  flew  South.  AN  ednesday 
Miss  Nora  Colvin  stepped  out  in  the  back 
yard,  and  there  sat  Mister  Robin  on  his 
one  leg,  blinking  his  black  eyes  at  her, 
and  as  evidently  happy  to  be  back  as  she 
was  to  have  him.  She  called  Mr.  Rliss  to 
come  over,  and  a  regular  family  reunion 
was  held,  with  Master  Robin  as  the  guest 

of  honor.  .  .  ,  ,  .  . 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  crippled  robin 

that  met  with  such  kindly  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  friends. 

* 

Many  of  the  women’s  oxford  shoes  this 
Spring  are  a  little  higher  in  cut  than 
formerly,  and  as  they  fit  snugly  around 
the  top  some  wearers  feel  a  good  deal  of 
discomfort  at  the  heel.  Occasionally  a 
blister  is  formed  which  is  healed  with 
difficulty.  AA'e  find  that  the  trouble  may 
be  rectified  by  wearing  a  little  pad  in  the 
heel  which  raises  the  foot.  The  shoe 
stores  sell  such  pads,  made  of  soft  leather 
with  an  intermediate  layer  of  thin  rubber. 
They  cost  25  cents  a  pair,  and  give  more 
than  their  value  in  comfort. 

•i. 

AA'f.  have  been  asked'  again  to  give  a 
recipe  for  the  old-fashioned  oatmeal  gruel 
that  is  so  nourishing  to  convalescents, 
growing  children  or  old  people.  Put  a 
quart  of  water  in  the  double  boiler.  AVhen 
it  boils,  stir  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
oatmeal  or  oat  flake;  old-fashioned  pin¬ 
head  oatmeal  is  excellent.  Add  a  little  salt, 
about  as  much  as  would  lit1  on  a  dime.  Roil 
slowly  for  four  knurs,  stirring  as  needed, 
and  being  careful  to  avoid  scorching. 
Then  pour  through  a  sieve,  working  with 
a  spoon  to  press  the  pulp  through  ;  but 
do  not  permit  any  hulls  to  enter  the 
gruel.  Grate  a  little  nutmeg  into  it  for 
flavoring,  but  do  not  add  sugar,  as  it  will 
not  keep  so  well  when  sweetened.  Keep 
in  a  cold  place.  When  used,  put  two  to 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  gruel  iu  a  cup 
(it  forms  a  jelly  when  cold)  and  thin 
with  milk,  either  hot  or  cold.  Sweeten 
if  preferred.  In  some  cases  digestion  is 
aided  by  eating  a  bit  of  dry  toast  with  the 
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gruel,  as  this  prevents  too  hasty  swallow¬ 
ing.  The  nutmeg  has  some  stomachic 
value,  in  addition  to  imparting  a  pleasant 
flavor.  This  gruel  is  excellent  for  nurs¬ 
ing  mothers,  for  young  children,  for  in¬ 
valids  and  for  persons  losing  weight.  A 
cup  of  it  at  bedtime  will  be  comforting 
to  old  people  who  do  not  wish  to  eat  solid 
food  at  that  time,  and  yet  feel  the  “empti¬ 
ness”  that  prevents  sleep. 

“Brighten  the  Corners” 

It  seems  that  others  have  “corners” 
that  are  not.  ornamental  about  the  house 
and  yard,  and  the  tall  ragweed  stalks 
stand  up  iu  protest  even  through  our 
snow.  I  have  always  had  a  theory  that 
any  place  where  there  was  nourishment 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9724.  Coat  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  9769.  Box- 
plaited  skirt  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  1050.  Design 
for  separate  motifs 
with  banding  to 
match.  The  16-year 
size  coat  will  require 
2%  yds.  of  material 
27  in.  wide,  2%  yds. 
36,  1%  yds.  44.  The 
16-year  size  skirt 
will  require  4 Vs  yds. 
of  material  36  in. 
wide,  3%  yds.  44  or 
54.  Ida oli  pattern  20 
cents. 


9815.  Combination 
corset  cover  and 
drawers  for  misses 
and  small  women, 
16  and  18  years.  The 
16-year  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2’/i  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  in.  wide.  2 
yds.  44,  or  %  yd.  36 
for  the  corset  cover, 
1 VI*  yds.  36  for  tiie 
drawers.  20  cents. 


9963.  Coat  with 
open  or  closed  sides, 
34  to  44  bust.  9924. 
Two-piece  skirt.  24 
to  34  waist.  1039. 
Embroidery  transfer. 
The  medium  size 
coat,  will  require  3% 
yds.  of  material  30 
in.  wide,  2%  yds. 
44.  2  Vs  yds.  54.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  3  yds.  of 
material  36  or  44  in. 
wide,  2%  yds.  54. 
Width  of  skirt  1*% 
yds.  Each  pattern 
20  cents. 


1064.  Separate  mo¬ 
tifs  in  cherry  design 
for  any  trimming 
purpose.  9977. 
Child’s  hat.  2  or  4. 
6  or  8  years.  9706. 
Child’s  dress,  2  to  8 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  2"i 
yds.  of  material  30 
in.  wide,  2*4  yds. 
44.  The  2  or  4  year 
size  Hat  will  require 
%  .vd.  material  36 
or  44,  with  Vi  yd. 
for  the  lining.  Each 
pattern  20  cents. 


enough  for  a  healthy  weed  contained 
nourishment  enough  for  something  beau¬ 
tiful.  I  came  across  this  quotations  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  iu  February:  “I  want 
it  said  of  me  I  plucked  a  thistle  and 
planted  a  flower  where  I  thought  a  flower 
would  grow.”  Now  if  we  till  would  do 
this,  figuratively  and  literally,  what,  a 
delightful  place  this  would  he.  So  each 
year  I  have  been  trying  t<>  lessen  tke  weed 
patches,  for  I  do  not  care  for  a  place  with 
a  “Queen  Anne  front  and  Mary  Ann 
back.” 

One  place  was  an  eyesore,  a  patch  of 
duckweed  north  of  the  syringa  and  east 
of  the  house.  Seedlings  were  out  of  the 
question  there,  as  tin'  weeds  grew  so 
much  faster.  One  year,  about  March  1, 
I  had  an  inspiration,  and  broke  my  Im- 
patiens  Sultani  plants  (Zanzibar  balsam, 
brigbt-oyes.  or  husband  calls  it  his  happy 
plant)  into  slips  and  put  them  in  water, 
and  when  rooted,  into  soil.  When  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  was  over,  they  took  the  place 
of  ohickweed,  to  the  happiness  of  all  who 
saw.  Have  you  tried  this  plant  iu  mod¬ 
erately  rich  soil  in  shady  places?  It  is 
beautiful,  so  cool  and  fresh  looking. 

The  next  year  I  wanted  a  change,  so 
the  Abutilons,  two  Nicotianas  and  two  or 


three  Begonias  were  bedded  there,  with 
green  and  white  Jacob's  ladder  carpeting 
them. 

A  thrifty  lilac  in  bloom  is  a  favorite, 
but  nothing  can  be  planted  near  it.  as  it 
suckers  so.  I  treated  ours  by  putting  an 
old  table  under  it  and  a  shelf  in  front  of 
the  table,  and  setting  on  them  Begonias, 
spotted  callus,  Impatiens.  Jacob’s  ladder 
and  Fuchsias.  I  have  in  mind  a  place 
with  a  brook  at  the  edge  of  the  yard  and 
a  steep  bank  down  to  the  brook.  It 
wasn’t  an  ideal  place  for  plants,  but 
“pockets”  were  dug  and  Digitalis,  colum¬ 
bines,  Sweet  AA’illiam  and  Iris  were  plant¬ 
ed  irregularly.  The  first  three  self-sow 
with  very  little  encouragement,  and  make 
it  prettier  every  year. 

AVhen  an  old  wagon  house  was  torn 
down  here,  that  left  an  ugly  scar,  espe¬ 
cially  as  back  of  it  there  was  a  stone 
heap,  made  by  carting  the  field  stones 
there,  as  out  of  sight  and  out  of  the  way. 
In  front  of  the  dump  Phlox,  tiger  lilies, 
the  hardiest  of  old-fashioned  roses  and 
ash-leaved  Spiraeas  were  planted,  and  on 
top  of  the  heap,  after  leveling,  numerous 
boxes  of  dirt  were  planted  with  that 
brightest  of  sun  plants,  the  Portulaca, 
while  Coliforinia  poppy  and  Petunias 
thrived,  too.  One  place  was  very  rocky, 
but  I  found  a  spot  that  I  could  dig  a 
hole  to  contain  a  giant  knotweed  (Poly¬ 
gonum).  and  it  is  very  pretty  there  with 
its  spotted  stein,  neat  leaves  and  dainty 
flowers. 

One  year  a  friend  gave  me  a  bit  of 
hardy  vine  which  she  said  was  in  with  a 
choice,  hardy  plant  a  friend  gave  her. 
The  finely  cut  leaves  were  very  pretty,  so 
I  set  it  out  and  it  nroved  to  he  sand  vetch, 
but  there  was  a  bit  of  fence  I  could  coax 
nothing  else  to  hide,  so  I  tucked  that  in. 
I  am  often  asked  what  that  delicate  vine 
with  tiny  purple  blossoms  is,  for  it  really 
is  ornamental. 

The  country  parsonage  yard  is  not 
always  planted  by  a  landscape  gardener, 
hut  a  pastor’s  wife  scored  when,  at  the 
foot  of  the  boundary  stone  wall  she  dug 
little  pockets  and  planted  nasturtium 
seeds.  I  am  going  to  copy  that  idea  my¬ 
self.  Tt  was  rather  late  when  she  ar¬ 
rived.  and  there  was  much  to  do,  so  for 
a.  porch  screen  she  planted'  scarlet  runner 
beans,  as  they  would  grow  more  rapidly 
than  most  vines. 

A  few  years  ago  T  felt  that  the  wild 
encumber  was  over-praised,  so  many  times 
I  saw  it.  in  midsummer  with  its  lower 
leaves  dead  or  dying.  Accidentally  I 
learned  that  by  giving  the  roots  a  moist, 
rich  and  partially  shady  place  the  vine 
will  hold  its  leaves  and  bloom  abundant¬ 
ly.  and,  like  charity,  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins. 

North  of  one  shed  there  is  still  a  bad 
spot,  _  but  this  year  some  native  ferns, 
especially  the  large  ones,  and  some  wild 
flowers  will  be  tried  out  there.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  loveliest  vines  we  have  is  our 
native  Clematis,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  T  ever  saw  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  formed  choke  cherry.  It  was  laden 
with  bloom,  and  later  with  fruit.  An¬ 
other  native  shrub  worthy  of  planting 
to  brighten  the  corners  is  the  purple 
raspberry  (Scotch  caps  the  children  call 
them ) .  MOTHER  BEE. 


Notes  About  Oil  Burners 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  oil 
burning  attachment  for  an  ordinary  kitch¬ 
en  stove,  we  cau  say  that  the  one  we  in¬ 
stalled  in  March,  1018,  has  proven  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  from  both  the  stand¬ 
point  of  efficiency  and  economy.  There 
are  several  of  these  burners  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  all  working  on  the  same  principle, 
combustion  of  air  and  ordinary  kerosene, 
the  claim  of  the  manufacturers  being  that 
the  proportions  are  65  per  cent  air  and 
35  per  cent  kerosene  gives  the  best  results. 
The  burner  consists  of  two  separate  cast¬ 
ings.  The  lower  one  is  set  on  the  grates 
of  the  stove  and  around  it  is  packed  as¬ 
bestos  cement,  so  that  when  burning  air 
can  only  come  up  through  the  casting  to 
make  proper  combustion.  The  other  cast¬ 
ing  that,  sets  over  this  is  merely  a  de¬ 
flector  for  the  flame. 

A  burner  of  this  kind  makes  it  unnec¬ 
essary  to  have  an  oil  stove  for  Summer 
use,  as  this  can  be  started  in  less  time, 
and  when  you  are  through  it  can  be 
turned  out.  You  have  the  use  of  the 
whole  stove  for  cooking,  baking,  and  the 
water  in  the  boiler  is  being  heated  at  the 
same  time,  which  an  oil  stove  won’t  do. 
As  regards  comparative  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  against  coal  or  wood,  we  think  that 
oil  is  cheaper.  On  a  continuous  burning 
of  16  hours  the  burner  consumed  2*4  gal¬ 
lons  of  oil,  which  we  are  buying  whole¬ 
sale  at  17  cents  per  gallon.  The  simply 
tank  is  filled  twice  a  week  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  No  wood  or  coal  to  he  kept 
on  hand  or  ashes  or  dirt  to  take  out.  and 
this  is  wort1'  something.  Our  supply  tank 
is  outside,  ike  oil  being  piped  in.  B.  O.  K. 

T  was  the  owrm*  of  one  of  these  burners 
m*  t  Summer.  They  are  all  right  as  far  as 
they  go,  hut  found  the  main  objection  was 
too  much  heat  and  no  way  of  regulating 
them  ;  stove  red  hot  or  no  fire  at  all.  The 
consumption  of  oil  was  about  eight  gal¬ 
lons  a  week,  in  use  about  four  hours  a 
day.  This  was  the  two-burner,  and  the 
excessive  heat  nearly  ruined  our  range. 
Experiences  vary;  possibly  someone  else 
would  say  are  all  riaht  in  every  way.  I 
am  only  giving  my  own  experience. 

MBS.  H.  P.  M. 


ASPIRIN 

Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine. 


Beware !  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages,  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoacetieaeid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Direct  ri'on- 
Fact ovy 


A  clear  saving  of  at  least  Si  .50 

by  buying  this  shoe  DIB F.CT 
from  the  maker.  Well  built  in 
our  own  factory  of  soft,  black, 
kid-finished  Leather,  Polishes 
nicely,  fits  smooth  and  easy  like 
a  glove,  and  wears  exceptionally 
well.  Ail  sizes.  Made  exactly 
aspictured.  If  you  don’t  think 
it  well  worth  our  price  return 
it  and  get  your  money. 

We  pay  delivery  charges. 

Pair  £2.98. 

CD  CC  our  new  big  catalog 
I  rVLU  just  0(f  |he  press. 

Full  of  amazing  v 
shoes  and  clothes, 
for  it  and  save  money. 

Quickstep 
Shoe  Co. 

Dept.  No.  2 

Boston, Mass. 


$?98 

Post  paid 


BUY 

PLAYSUITS 


DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 

For  boys  and  girls — Stand- 
all  Playsuits  cover  them  all 
over — a  rough  and  ready 
garment  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  full  day’s  play. 
We  guarantee  every  garment 
against  ripping  and  imper¬ 
fections.  Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  factory. 
We  manufacture  overalls 
for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  material  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks. 

Standish&Alden,Inc 

Box  677,  Dept.  109 
HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


COFFEE 

lbs.  of  Best  01  f\f\ 
SAN  BO  Vl*— 

Pure  Coffoe  (Ground  or  Bean) 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  oOO  miles.  Add  extra 
post  a  o  e  for  longer  di  stan  ees . 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N-Y. 

X-kXkX\vkXvX\\vkXv!vXvXvXX  X\  •  •;  X*X\  ’  .  Xv  X-X-XvXvkX 

Jt«0  V:1JJ  D;  k  *;o:’c  ■  r  -6  .X.tfeti 


"Dish  Toweling” 

Direct  from  Mill 

15  yds.  of  best  quality  14-inch  checked  Cotton 
Dish  'Toweling  sent  Postpaid  for  Two  Dollars 

“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  EOK  FOUR  DOLLARS 
Our  special  Bundle \  of  Assorted  Towels — Retail  Value 
Five  Dollars. 


I  have  personally  owned  au  oil  burner 
for  kitchen  stove,  hut  failed  to  get  results 
promised  from  same.  I  do  not  condemn 
the  article,  however,  as  the  idea  is  prac- 


Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Clint™,  Mass. 
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t ica I  and  should  work  out,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  but  that  the  fault  lay  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  appliance.  For  one 
thing,  our  ceiling  was  too  low  to  give 
the  proper  flow  of  oil,  according  to  their 
instructions,  hut  even  when  an  added 
length  of  pipe  was  used  we  failed  to  get 
results.  The  burner  had  one  very  bad 
fault,  in  my  eyes.  When  in  use  it  made 
a  dreadful  roaring  noise,  which  to  me  was 
unbearable,  so  I  gave  it.  up  without  in¬ 
sisting  upon  the  guarantee  being  fulfilled. 

B.  F.  W. 

I  note  an  inquiry  on  page  MSG  for  any¬ 
one  who  has  had  any  experience  with  oil 
attachment  for  kitchen  stove.  We  spent 
last  Winter  in  California,  where  a  great 
many  of  these  attachments  are  in  use.  At 
the  small  hotel  at  which  we  stayed  there 
was  an  attachment  in  constant  use  prac¬ 
tically  all  day  long,  every  day,  under  the 
hardest  of  usage,  and  this  stood  up  and 
did  excellent  service.  Under  their  work 
they  told  me  that  it  was  necessary  about 
every  eight  months  or  so  to  replace  what 
were  termed  deflectors  at  a  small  cost. 
Under  ordinary  use  this  might  happen,  I 
should  say,  about  once  in  two  years.  That 
in  use  at  that  place  was  very  simple  and 
cost  about  $10.  as  1  remember.  I  do  not 
know  about  other  makes,  of  which  there 
were  many  on  the  coast,  but  1  do  know 
that  this  one  was  excellent  and  gave  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction,  and  was  easily  installed 
in  any  kitchen  range  w.  R.  G. 

Sashed  Quilts 

This  style  of  quilt  doubtless  got  its 
name  from  its  r<  semblance  to  a  window 
sash.  The  quilt  blocks  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  strips  of  muslin  two 
or  three  inches  wide,  throughout  the 


lias  contemplated  making  one.  They  are 
much  cheaper  than  other  quilts,  now  that 
chambrays  and  calico  are  out  of  sight, 
and  the  work  of  making  one  requires 
loss  than  half  the  time  it  takes  to  make 
either  a  pieced  or  a  sewed-on  quilt.  The 
picture  shows  quilting  for  muslin  blocks 
with  strips  of  sash  work  in  between. 
Facli  block  is  20  inches  square  and  the 
sash  strips  are  four  inches  wide.  For 
a  square  spread  there  must  be  nine 
blocks  and  a  10-inch  border.  These  di¬ 
mensions  can  be  varied  to  suit  one’s 
fancy.  By  adding  another  sash  strip  and 
another  row  of  blocks  the  spread  will  be 
24  inches  longer  than  wide.  The  space 
between  the  feather  wreaths  is  quilted  in 
one-inch  squares.  Four  spools  of  No. 
40  thread  will  be  required  for  the 
quilting. 

I  have  made  quilt's  for  people  in  a  good 
many  different  States,  but  three  "Wash¬ 
ington  Vase”  quilts  sent  to  California 
were  the  most  artistic  of  all;  large  blue 
vase  and  flowers  on  block,  and  blue  sash 
strips  and  border.  I  have  two  pine- 
burr  patterns.  1  have  a  lovely  pineapple 
pattern  and  a  Scotch  thistle  pattern 
from  Canada  in  pink  and  green  over  100 
years  old.  MRS.  IDA  m.  jackson. 

Notes  from  Oklahoma 

If.  seems  that  Spring  has  come  to  stay. 
V  ild  flowers  are  in  bloom,  the  grass  is 
green,  and  the  elms,  wild  cherry,  and  an 
early  variety  of  hickory  growing  in  our 
woods  are  showing  their  lovely  green 
foliage  to  the  extent  that  the  woods  are 
taking  on  a  very  Spring-like  appearance. 
A  trip  across  our  hill  country  showed 
many  dogwoods  in  full  bloom  ;  the  bloom¬ 
ing  of  our  common  dogwood  has  always 
gave  au  assurance  that  Spring  had  come. 


Ornamental  Quilting 

whole  quilt.  Every  properly-made  quilt 
has  a  block  at  each  corner.  In  the  sashed 
quilt  begin  the  joining  by  sewing  one 
block  and  one  sash  strip  together;  the 
sash  strip  being  three  inches  wide  and 
as  long  as  one  side  of  the  square  block. 
Continue  alternating  a  block  and  a  sash 
strip  until  it  equals  the  length  of  the 
quilt.  Make  up  all  your  blocks  into  sim¬ 
ilar  strips  and  then  sew  these  made-up 
strips  to  the  lengthwise  sash  strips,  al¬ 
ternating  them  the  same  as  when  sewing 
the  short  sash  strips  and  blocks  together. 
If  your  quilt  contains  42  blocks  there 
will  he  seven  blocks  lengthwise  and  six 
blocks  crosswise.  There  will  also  In1 
five  short  sash  strips  crosswise  of  the 
quilt  and  six  long  sash  strips  lengthwise 
of  the  quilt.  Quilt  the  sash  strips  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  blocks.  When  sewing 
in  the  lengthwise  strips  you  must  be 
very  careful  to  have  the  sasli  crossings 
come  exactly  right,  otherwise  the  beauty 
of  the  quilt,  will  be  greatly  marred. 

Lastly  the  border  is  sewed  on.  This 
is  best  done  by  mitering  the  corners- 
that  is.  a  bias  ioining  which  looks  much 
more  workmanlike.  Measure  .very  care¬ 
fully.  allowing  the  two  end  pieces  of  bor¬ 
der  to  reach  across  the  quilt  and  both 
side  pieces  of  border.  Also  the.  two  side 
pieces  must  reach  across  quilt  and  the 
two  end  pieces  of  border.  If  you  are  a 
beginner  it  is  best,  to  leave  the  corners 
uncut  till  the  border  is  all  sewed  on.  then 
baste  together  on  a  strictly  bias  line: 
this  allows  a  triangle  to  be  cut  off  each 
inside  corner  of  each  end  of  border  strips. 
After  the  corners  are  basted  and  pressed 
with  a  warm  iron  you  can  safely  cut  off 
tlie  triangle  but  be  sure  to  leave  plenty 
for  a  seam. 

These  sash  st rips  in  an  applique  quilt 
can  he  of  pink,  or  blue  or  any  color  that 
predominates  in  the  block,  with  a  border 
of  same  color.  Always  remember  in  this 
case  that  the  border  must  be  hemmed, 
not  hound  with  white  or  any  other  color. 

A  particularly  attractive  quilt  is  made 
o(  white  muslin  blocks,  quilted  in  a  hand- 
seme  pattern,  joined  together  by  colored 
sash  strips.  The  picture  shows  quilting 
in  ostrich  feather  pattern.  This  is  one 
of  the  beautiful  old  patterns.  Without 
seeing  it.  one  can  hardly  realize  how 
handsome  the  plain  white  quilting  is. 
This  quilting  of  the  old  days  is  imitated 
in  the  woven  Marseilles  bedspreads  of 
modern  days. 

Few  homes  can  boast  this  choicest  of 
all  bedspreads,  though  many  a  housewife 


in  Feather  Design 

Our  hill  country  is  very  picturesque 
throughout  the  Spring.  Summer  and  Fall. 
There  are  yet  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin 
forest  here  in  the  eastern  part  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  This  is  covered  with  many  species 
of  oaks,  hickory,  elms,  black  gums,  wal¬ 
nut.  irouwood.  birch,  locust,  hack  berry 
and  a  number  of  smaller  trees,  also  ce¬ 
dars  and  lofty  pines  lift  their  stately  tops 
above  other  trees  on  the  hillsides. 

•fust  now  the  wild  onions  are  a  foot 
tall,  crisp  and  tender,  and  many  an  In¬ 
dian  woman  makes  a  nice  sum  by  gather¬ 
ing  these,  cleaning  and  tying  in  neat 
bunches  and  selling  to  the  grocers,  who 
retail  them  to  the  public.  There  are  «till 
many  full-blood  Indians  living  along  the 
creeks  and  small  rivers.  These  people 
are  timid,  and  prefer  living  in  quietude  as 
far  back  from  civilization  as  is  possible 
for  them  to  get.  The  men  enjoy  hunting 
and  fishing,  while  the  women  make  gar¬ 
den.  work  their  truck  patches  and  also 
fish,  gather  wild  berries,  grapes,  etc.,  for 
sale.  Indians  are  not  successful  agricul¬ 
turists;  some  of  them  own  large  farms, 
hut  these  are  rented  to  white  farmers, 
while  they  live  in  some  small  cabin,  and 
live  much  as  their  ancestors  did  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  This  fine  farming  and  orchard 
land,  however,  is  fast  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  and  in  the  future  few 
of  the  original  allottees  will  possess  more 
than  their  allotted  homestead  of  40  acres, 
which  amount  they  cannot  dispose  of. 

Gardening  is  well  along.  Potatoes, 
onions,  salad  plants,  garden  peas  are  ail 
growing  nicely.  Many  frostproof  cab¬ 
bage  have  been  set  in  the  gardens,  while 
strawberries,  peaches,  apples,  pears  and 
plum  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  or  have  al¬ 
ready  shed  their  bloom,  and  are  forming 
fruit.  T  nless  killed  by  a  late  freeze. 
Oklahoma  will  have  a  bountiful  cron  of 
all  sorts  of  fruits  and  berries,  a  thing 
greatly  hoped  for  by  the  housewives,  since 
there  was  very  little  fruit  last  season,  and 
the  supplies  of  canned  fruits  are  running 
low.  LILLIE  REED  YORK. 

California  Wafers 

Now  that  English  walnuts  are  once 
more  within  our  reach,  do  try  these  dainty 
little  cakes,  which  are  such  a  favorite  in 
San  Francisco:  Two  eggs,  one  cup  brown 
sugar,  two-thirds  cup  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  one  cun  broken  walnut  meats.  Drop 
from  a  tablespoon  into  buttered  tins  and 
bake  carefully  in  a  quick  oven. 

FRANCES  K. 


Only  $1  on  Arrival 


No  money  to  send  now.  Pay  only 
$1  when  Rocker  arrives.  Keep  its 
30  days,  then  if  not  satisfied  re¬ 
turn  it,  and  we  will 
refund  your  mon¬ 
ey  and  pay  trans-  $ 
portation  charges 
both  ways. 


8  Months 
to  Pay 


If  you  keep  it,  pay  only 
$1  a  month.  Has  solid  oak 
frame  in  golden  finish,  and 
magnificently  embossed 
front  posts.  Six  heavy  steel 
coil  springskeepseatfirmly 
in  shape.  Upholstered  in 
imitation  Spanish  brown 
leather.  Arms  are  23  in. 
long;  in.Jwide.  2-panel 
back.  Shipped  by  express 
in  the  most  economical 
manner. 

P.°rjV0O^^°.’SAB.l.n"rjt;0COU2^«l.*7'95- 

FREEBARGAiN 


Solid 

Oak 


CATALOG 


392  pages— furniture,  linoleum, 
rugs,  stoves,  ranges,  "Congo- 
leum”  rugs,  washing  machines, 
aluminum  ware,  toys,  phono¬ 
graphs,  dishes,  sewing  machine®, 
gas  engines,  cream  separators, 
paints  and  roofing,  watches,  jew¬ 
elry  and  silverware— all  sold  at 
bargain  prices  and  on  our  easy 
monthly  payment  plan.  Postcard 
or  letter  brings  it  free.  "Let 
Hartman  Feather  Your  Nest.” 

HARTMAN 

Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

391 3WentworthAve.  Dept.  3346  Chicago,  III. 

Cewrlshted,  1MU,  br  Haitmaa’s,  Chicago. 


Hartman’s 

Catalog 
,  PRICES 
SMASHED 


/HARTMAN 

l&SFREF  '  FURNITURE &CARPET CO. 

rntt/  *913  Wentworth  Ave. 

'  Dept.  3346  Chicago,  Illinois 

/Send  the  upholstered  Arm  Rocker 
N~  - 


/No.  71CMA7.  I  will  pay  $1  on  arrival. 
I  am  to  have  30  days’ trial.  If  not  sat¬ 
isfied  willship  it  back  andyoa  will  refund 
my  money  and  pay  transportation  char-pros 
both  ways.  If  I  keep  it.  1  will  pay  SI  per 
month  until  the  price,  $7.96,  is  paid.  Title  re¬ 
mains  with  you  until  i  have  made  final 
payment. 


lAerebi 

Reduced 


Name. 


Street  Address. 


R.  F.  D. 


. Box  No. 


Town . State. 


Occupation....... . .  Color. 


SPECI A  L 


Combination  Offer 


I-  Gillies’  A-RE-CO.  ^ 

O  lbs.  COFFEE  | 

Bean  or  Ground  V  MM 


3  2' 

Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction.  Guaranteed  or  Money  Bach 

GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  Year*  New  York  City 


SJIIUIIIIIIIV 


DETROIT  SANITARV 

Indoor  Closet 

Greateftt  turin  uim!  town-home 
convenience  ever  deviled.  Injures 
complete  privuey.  Comfort  win¬ 
ter  jmd  Nuinmer.  A  positive  ne- 
ceftftlty  for  old  folk*  and  Invalids. 
Guaranteed  odorless  and  germ 
prooi.  Write  for  NEW  low  price 
offer  at  once  Also  folding  hath 
tubs,  no  phimbiutf  necessary. 

Detroit  Incubator  Co.,  D  mL 


|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

E  A  Poetical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 

—  ot  building  information  from  concrete  to 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Ax\  aid  to 
the  Housewife 

as  well  as 
other  members 
of  the  household. 

ALL.  memoers  of  the  Household  the  House¬ 
wife  will  appreciate  most  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  afforded  by  a  Hoosier  Water  Service 
installation.  It  will  banisH  the  pumping  and 
carrying  of  water  by  Hand,  and  lighten  many  of 
tHe  Household  chores. 

Hoosier  W ater  Service  may  be  installed 
in  old  homes  as  well  as  new.  Uses 
any  power  and  pumps  from  any 
well.  Economical  to  install  and 
operate. 

FREE 

Catalogue  showing  Hoosier  Installations 
will  be  sent  you  Upon  request. 

Write  today. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

DePl*  Y  Kendallville,  Indiana 
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Let  Discomfort  Be  Only  a  Memory 


Sectional  View 
Mueller  Convector 

Note  triple 
casing  and  cor- 
rugated  air- 
spaced  inner 
hood  of  heavy 
galvanized  iron 
that  prevent 
heat  waste  and 
keep  the  cellar 
cool. 


INSTEAD  of  messy 
stoves  and  a  half-heat¬ 
ed  house  next  winter — 
why  not  have  real  heat¬ 
ing  comfort  in  every  room 
in  your  home? 

It’s  cheaper  tobe  comfort¬ 
able.  Thousands  of  own¬ 
ers  will  tell  you  that  the 
Convector  takes  much 
less  fuel  and  is  more  easily 
operated  than  stoves.  It’s 
healthful,  too,  because  its 
heat  is  moist. 

MUELLER 

Big  3 

CONVECTOR 

(Pipeless  Heating  System ) 

Is  the  pipeless  heating  system  that 
makes  air  cut  your  fuel  bills  V3  to 
1/9.  There  is  a  size  for  any  house 

of  four  to  eighteen  rooms,  and  it  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  installed  in  any  cel¬ 
lar,  no  matter  how  small. 

The  Convector’s  good  reputation  and 
positive  guarantee  to  Heat  every  room 
in  the  house  with  any  fuel  have  induced 
thousands  to  install  this  modern  system. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Mueller  Book  so  you 
can  read  their  letters — letters  that  tell  of 
their  satisfaction  and  prove  it's  cheaper  to 
be  comfortable.  FREE  heating  advice 
from  engineers.  Write  today. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.  * 

227  Reed  Street  E<*t-  1857  Milwaukee,  Wi*.  ,<£ 
Makers  of  Warm  Air — Steam — Vapor — 
Vuouumand  Hot  Water  Heating  Systems 


i  < 


9  9 


W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mlg.  Co.,  Bullaie,  N  Y 
W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mlg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mlg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Make  Bi£  PoultiyManey 

MILKOUNT 

Gal. 


Jus.  E.  Keyes,  Petaluma,  California,  ■writes' 
"Milkoline  prevents  worms,  lowers  death  rate 
increases  egi?  production  and  keeps  a  flock  in 
splendid  health,  thereby  preventing  disease.” 
The  biggest  poulty  raisers  and  feeders  like 
Armour  &  Company,  Grant  Brothers,  etc.,  use 
Milkoline  constantly.  Many  say  it  reduces 
feeding  costs  materially.  * 

Guaranteed  Trial  Offer: 

ient  size  kegs  and  barrels.  Your  money  will 
be  refunded  in  full  if  after  using  half  of  amount 
purchased  in  30  days  you  are  not  satisfied. 

4a  A  ftnllnn  •  When  fed  according  to  di- 
H  UallUII.  g-ections  Milkoline  costs  but 
2c  a  gallon  or  less.  Milkoline  is  pure  modified 
buttermilk — keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate, 
will  not  mould  or  rot  and  does  not  draw  flies. 
Regarded  by  users  as  being  far  superior  to 
buttermilk  as  it  is  always  uniform  in  quality 
and  acidity. 

The  prices  of  Milkoline  are  as  follows  :  2  gal. 
S3. 50;  5  gal.  S7.50;  10  gal.  SI ‘3.50;  15  gal. 
SX6.50;  32  gal.  #33;  55  gal,  #49.50. 

Simply  send  n  a  m  e 
and  address— a  card 
will  do.  and  we’ll  send  au  interesting  booklet 
telling  how  Milkoline  will  increase  your  poul¬ 
try  and  hog  profits.  Write  qs  or  our  nearest 
distributors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

447  Creamery  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkiil,  N.  Y  . 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BIG  BOOK  FREE! 


Durable,  easy  to 


TopcraW,  great  ca 
^pacitios.  Many 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
power.  WRITE  postal 
lor  catalog,  price  TODAY  on  “ELI!*' 
f*-— King  of  Balers." 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

*04  o'Hampihire  St  ..Quincy,  111* 


New  York  State  FARMS  IFSZT:?- 

oinking  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANOEVILLE  SEAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Oeyt.  I,  Olein,  M.  I. 


BUTTERMILK 


for  Hogs  and  Poultry 


Experienced  feeders  know  that  there  is 
no  better  feed  for  growing  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try  than  buttermilk.  A  regular  supply, 
however,  has  been  difficult  or  impossible 
to  obtain  and  feeders  have  had  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.  A  process  has  now  been  worked  out 
for  putting  this  valuable  feed  on  the 
market  in  a  condensed  form,  called  SEMI  SOLID 
BUTTERMILK.  By  simply  adding  water  you  get 
real,  genuine  buttermilk  with  all  its  great  feed 
1  value. 


Semi-Solid  nutter  mill,  like /resit  buttermilk,  Is  an 
appetizer  and  tonic,  as  well  as  a  feed,  and 
keeps  hoas  in  prime  condition. 

The  hogs  consume  it  eagerly  and  thrive  on  it. 
It  is  a  wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner  as  well  as 
a  most  valuable  feed.  Readers  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker  interested  in  getting  rapid  growth  and 
good,  healthy  stock  should  feed  SEMI-SOLID 
BUTTERMILK.  Write  today  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  and  facts  about 
Feeding  for  Profit.  Write  I.  II.  Nester  &  Co., 
Dept.  3640,  No.  3  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept. 
3640,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient, ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Questions  About  Hogs 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Growing  and  Fattening  Pigs 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  ration  for  forcing  a  growth  and 
fattening  Ohio  Improved  Chester  White 
barrows  from  weaning  at  eight  weeks  of 
age  to  slaughtering  at  36  weeks?  My 
best  registered  sow  farrowed  12  pigs  two 
days  ago.  My  neighbor’s  sow,  registered 
Berkshire,  farrowed  eight  on  the  same 
day.  A  friendly  argument  ended  in  a  bet 
that  on  the  day  of  slaughtering.  36 
weeks  from  farrowing,  my  best  four  bar- 
;  rows  would  outweigh  his  or  vice-versa 
and  the  barrows  themselves  are  at  stake. 
From  a  good  business  viewpoint,  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  lose.  I  will  spare  neither 
cost  nor  effort  to  achieve  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  Will  you  make  out  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  and  advise  me  as  to  the  questions 
that  follow? 

1.  Judging  from  average,  how  much, 
how  often  and  how  would  you  feed?  2. 
What  can  I  substitute,  if  any,  for  milk, 
when  I  have  it?  3.  Would  sunflower 
seed  be  of  any  value  to  a  growing  barrow? 
4.  How  will  I  vary  the  rations  from  two 
10-week  growing  periods  after  weaning  to 
final  eight  weeks  fattening?  5.  How 
would  you  supply  lime,  charcoal,  sulphur, 
salt,  calcium  phosphate,  and  hard  wood 
ashes?  Do  I  need  to  supply  the  last 
mentioned  with  the  rest?  6.  Would  you 
advise  the  use  of  a  stock  tonic?  7.  How 
much  should1  my  barrows  weigh  for  an 
average  when  dressed  at  36  weeks?  Can 
|  you  offer  any  suggestions  that  would  bene¬ 
fit  me?  it.  D. 

Maine. 

To  begin  with  make  sure  that  the 
brood  sow  nursing  these  youngsters  is 
well-fed  and  well-nourished.  Nothing 
equals  mother’s  milk  for  starting  the 
youngsters  on  their  profitable  growing 
and  feeding  pilgrimage.  After  the  pigs 
ar.e  three  weeks  old  give  the  brood  sow  all 
the  grain  that  she  will  clean  up  with 
relish  three  times  a  day.  It  would  be 
even  better  to  install  a  self-feeder,  one 
that  would  enable  her  to  make  her  own 
choice  of  dry  feeds;  then,  too,  the  young¬ 
sters  would'  have  access  to  clean  palatable 
feeds  and  would  mimic  their  mother  and 
be  willing  patrons  of  the  free  choice  sys¬ 
tem.  I  should  put  in  the  hoppers  of  the 
self-feeders  in  separate  apartments,  corn- 
meal,  digester  tankage,  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  oats  and  corn  germ  meal. 
If  I  mixed  any  of  these  products  together. 

I  would  take  six  parts  of  the  corn  germ- 
meal  and  four  parts  of  digester  tankage 
and  let  this  combination  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  protein.  If  yellow  hominy  was 
cheaper  than  oornmeal,  I  would  use  this 
material.  Skim-milk  might  profitably 
supplement  this  combination  of  feedis. 
Steamed  or  dry  Alfalfa  leaves  are  always 
appetizing  and  provide  a  bulk  basis  tlmt 
is  highly  digestible  and  palatable.  Where 
two  or  three  pounds  of  milk  are  fed  in 
conjunction  with  each  pound  of  grain 
consumed,  the  greatest  gains  are.  possible. 

I  should  wean  the  pigs  when  they  are 
nine  or  ten  weeks  old.  I  should  castrate 
the  hoars  when  they  are  four  weeks  old. 

I  should  let  the  pigs  have  access  to  the 
self-feeder  until  they  are  12  or  14  weeks, 
old.  Then,  in  case  I  could  get  them  onj 
on  some  grain  forage,  such  as  clover  ry 
rape  or  combination  mixtures  of  oats, 
barley,  rape  and  clover,  I  should  grad¬ 
ually  reduce  the  grain  in  order  to  pernnl 
them  to  forage  more  vigorously  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  induce  more 
exercise,  invite  more  stretch  and  growth 
and  a  more  sturdy  frame  to  he  covered 
with  flesh  later  on. 

1  should  limit  the  grain  ration  to 
three  pounds  per  day  for  each  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  live  weight,  although  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  I  should  tickle  their  pal¬ 
ates  with  all  the  skim-milk  that  I  could 
spare  from  the  housewife’s  kitchen.  I 
would  keep  them  growing  and  gainin'; 
every  day  of  their  lives  although  I  should- 
not  permit  them  to  become  fat  and’  lazy 
during  their  early  life.  I  should  keep 
before  the  pigs  at  all  times  a  combina¬ 
tion  mixture  of  bone  meal,  charcoal,  wood 
ashes,  sulphur,  salt,  ground  limestone 
and  bi-carbonate  of  soda.  I  would  make 
sure  that  they  were  kept  free  from  lice 
and  parasites.  I  should  use  the  ma¬ 
terials  first  identified  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions  and  in  varying  amounts,  likewise 
keeping  the  pigs’  appetite  on  edge  and 
never  over-indulging  him.  Clean  troughs 
or  feeders,  with  plenty  of  fresh  water 
always  available,  are  necessary  adjuncts. 

1.  If  hand  fed.  four  times  a  day  until 
weaned.  If  self-fed,  they  will  do  the  job 
themselves  and  make  their  own  selections. 

2.  Digester  tankage,  or  let  us  say  equal 
parts  of  digester  tankage,  peanut  meal 
and  corn  germ  meal,  will  replace  skim- 
milk.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  these  concentrated 
products  and  if  milk  is  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  tankage,  peanut  and  corn 
germ  meal  combination,  the  best  results 
will  follow.  If  you  cannot  get  skim-milk 
and  want  to  use  some  of  the  dried  milk 
substitutes  they  frequently  correct  de- 
ficiencies,  although,  they  seldom  pay  their 
cost  in  actual  gains. 

3.  No.  Sunflower  .seed  may  he  all 
right  for  poultry,  hut  it  has  little  virtue 
for  pigs. 

4.  If  self-feeders  are  used,  the  pigs  will 
j  select  their  own  ingredients  and  the  cor- 
!  l’cct  proportions  of  same.  If  you  feed 


them  by  hand  you  must  exercise  common 
sense  in  combining  the  products  and  vary¬ 
ing  them  as  occasion  demands.  Sudden 
changes  should  he  avoided  and  unless  a 
mixture  is  propounded  that  given  results 
it  should  not  frequently  be  changed.  In¬ 
digestion  results  from  over-feeding  or  from 
sudden  changes  in  the  daily  ration. 

5.  These  materials  should  not  be  mixed 
with  the  feed,  but  rather  supplied  by 
means  of  a  hopper  or  in  convenient  boxes 
protected  from  the  elements.  I  should 
mix  the  ingredients  mentioned  together 
in  about  equal  proportions  ami  let  tin* 
pig  exercise  his  own  judgment  as  to 
amount  necessary  to  correct  deficiencies. 

6.  No.  If  a  pig  is  sick,  consult  a  vet¬ 
erinarian,  but  do  not  resort  to  condi¬ 
ments. 

7.  From  275  to  340  lbs.  live  weight. 
When  the  barrows  reach  a  weight  vary¬ 
ing  from  100  to  125  lbs.  I  should  increase 
the  grain  ration  slightly,  always  remem¬ 
bering  that  you  must  have  the  frame  be¬ 
fore  you  can  obtain  the  flesh,  otherwise 
there  would  he  no  place  for  the  flesh. 
After  the  frame  is  once  established  and 
you  are  ready  to  finish,  confine  his  daily 
ration  to  cornmeal  or  shell  corn,  digester 
tankare  or  combination  referred  to  and 
skim-milk. 

With  reference  to  the  tables  aud  prod¬ 
ucts  that  you  have  identified,  let  me  say 
that  you  have  omitted  several  ingredients 
that  I  believe  to  be  necessary  and  in- 
eluded  a  number  of  products  that  are 
non-essential.  I  do  not  like  bran  in  a 
ration  for  pigs.  It.  is  constipating,  not 
easily  digested  and  too  expensive.  Buf¬ 
falo  gluten  is.  not  suited  for  swine  feed¬ 
ing..  Barley  is  about  an  equal  to  corn  in 
feeding  value,  although  not  quite  as  pal¬ 
atable  for  pigs.  Oil  cake  meal  can  be 
used  in  an  emergency  although  it  is 
rather  laxative.  Oats  should  be  sieved 
and  the  coarser  hulls  and  high  fibre  ma¬ 
terial.  removed.  I  would  scrap  all  the 
fish  junk  on  general  principles.  Blood 
meal  is  rather  concentrated  and  is  not. 
necessary  where  tankage  and  germ  meal 
is  provided.  Coarse  beef  scraps  should 
he  fed  to  the  poultry  rather  than  to  pigs. 
They  contain  considerable  cracklings  and 
are  usually  more  expensive  per  unit  of 
protein  supplied  than  is  tankage.  Use  in 
every  instance  the  better  grade  of  oat 
middlings.  Oat  feed,  on  account  of  ito 
high  fibre  contribution  is  ill-suited  for 
use  in  feeding  young,  growing  pigs.  The 
finely  ground  material  providing  it  con¬ 
sists  of  the  groats  and  is  free  of  hulls, 
makes  splendid  hog  feed.  When  the 
feeding  season  approaches  in  the  Fall, 
accustom  the  pigs  to  green  corn  or  soft 
corn  gradually.  Start  in  by  using  green 
stock  in  its  entirety,  and  gradually  lead 
them  up  by  increasing  the  amount  fed 
each  day  until  you  can  get  them  on  a 
full  ration  of  new  corn.  Always  feed 
some  concentrated  protein  carrying  ma¬ 
terial  in  conjunction  with  corn,  either 
old  or  new.  Clover  hay  is  well  suited  for 
feeding  brood  sows  during  the  Winter 
mouths,  but  there  would  be  no  advantage; 
in  supplying  this  t < >  growing  or  stock  bar- 
rows.  Apples  have  very  little  feeding 
value  since  they  are  bulky,  carry  a  high 
percentage  e>f  water  and  yield  compara¬ 
tively  small  amounts  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients.  Tt  is  well  to  change  from  corn 
meal  to  shell  corn  at  frequent  intervals  if 
it  is  found  that  the  pigs  prefer  the  shelled 
corn  to  the  cornmeal.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  during  hot  weather,  when  the 
meal  on  account  of  the  oil  and  fat  present 
is  apt  to  become  heated  or  rancid. 
Shelled  corn  that  is  soaked  for  12  hours 
before  feeding,  is  sometimes  highly  rel¬ 
ished  by  the  hogs  on  full  feed.  It  gives 
them  a  change.  The  water  that  the  corn 
has  been  soaked  in  should  ho  drained  off 
before  the  corn  is  placed  in  the  trough. 
Provide  an  abundance  of  shade  for  fat 
harrows.  They  cannot  gain  persistently 
if  unprotected  from  the  direct  rays  of  a 
scorching  sun.  If  at  any  time  during  the 
season  your  pigs  do  not  apparently  re¬ 
spond  or  gain  as  rapidly  as  you  think  they 
ought  to,  advise  us  as  to  conditions  and 
we  will  write  you  further.  The  pigs 
should  gain  at  least  a  pound  a  day  and 
more  than  this  if  they  are  properly  fed 
and  cared  for.  We  have  suggested  live 
weights.  The  conversion  figure  for 
dressed  weight  is  arrived  at  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  live  weight  by  75  or  80  per  cent. 
TIogs  will  dress  off  about  20  per  cent,  al¬ 
though  this  figure  varies  with  age  ami 
degree  of  fatness. 


Uncontrolled  Bull 

I  have  eight  cows,  four  heifers,  all  reg¬ 
istered  Jerseys.  My  neighbor’s  scrub  bull 
broke  into  my  pasture  and  got  two  of 
my  heifers  with  calf.  Can  I  collect  dam¬ 
age?  s.  c. 

New  York. 

If  your  neighbor’s  bull  broke  into  your 
pasture  and  did  damage  by  reason  of  a 
defect  in  the  fence,  which  defect  was 
caused  by  your  neglect  to  keep  the  same 
in  repair,  you  cannot  recover,  but  if  it 
broke  through  the  fence  by  reason  of  your 
neighbor’s  neglect,  you  probably  can  re¬ 
cover  the  amount  of  damages  which  you 
sustained.  The  damage,  of  course,  would 
be  somewhat  speculative  aud  difficult  to 
prove.  N,  T- 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HQLSTE1NS  |  [  [  jj  HOLST  El  NS 


LSTEIN  CATTLE 


MESSRS.  H.  D.  &  A.  T.  BOGG,  Woodland,  Cal.,  write  : 

% 

“Holstoins  arc  tlio  heaviest  producers  of  milk  and 
fat.  The  demand  for  ITolstein-Friesian  cattle  is 
growing  each  year.  It  is  easier  to  fill  a  demand  than 
to  create  one.  We  have  always  sold  our  surplus  cat¬ 
tle  without  much  trouble  at  good  prices.” 


Send  For  Free  Booklets 


THE  HOI/TEIX-fRIESIAN  ASS  N  OF  AMERICA  105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro-  Vcrmonl 


?00 BUCK « WHITES  200 
RED  and  WHITES 

We  buy  ami  sell  the  very  best  cotvs  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  fi  om  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1090  to  1300  lbs, ;  some  are  fresh,  bal¬ 
ance  from  1  lo  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best 
we  want  your  business.  And  we  can  please  you.  We 
liny  ami  sell  continually  and  have  200  to  select  from. 
F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON.  Moravia.  N.  Y. 

King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  heifer  born  in  October  who  is 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  LYONS  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  8EGI8.  His  dam  is  a  13-lb. 
two-year  old  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SKGIS  who  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  out  of  a 
former  world's  champion  40-lb.  cow.  There 
is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  C’az.onovia,  N.  Y. 

7-8  HOLSTEIN 
/^|WP|.Heifer  Calves 

$15. On  each  express  paid, 
i p  lots  of  5.  30  registered 

1  eUmmB&n ■ V  e  a  r  1  1  n  g  s  ,  15  registered 

T*Wjc  a  1 V  e  s  fi  months  old.  10  reg- 
iBfeJSar&fe  HraByP  Mastered  hulls,  dams  r  cords 
u n  to  34  lbs.  of  hotter  in 
days.  20  registered  rows  and 
Jy  heifers  in  carload  lots. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully, N.Y. 

Now  is  the  Time  lo  Buy  a  Good  Bull 

$135  takes  a  fine  yearling  grandson  of  King  Model 
from  A.  K.  O.  dam.  Write  for  pedigree  to 

I.e  KOY  MUNKO,  Jordan,  New  York 

liolstfln-FrUsi.m  RMfrr  and  Roll  falvFB.  Pure  bred  register 
■1  ©d  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Du  roc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGr»w.  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y 

For  Sale  Registered  Holsiein  Bull  Calves  \7cuurrs 

upon|appllcation.  E.  E.  RID0UT,  Supt.  Ophrr  Fatm,  Forth*,,,  N.T. 

Ready  for  Servica-KJ  Holsiein  Bull  for^Tu*'5" 

sale.  Pedigree  ready.  CLOTERUALE  BARS!,  Charlotte,  R.Y. 

DOGS 

German  Shepherd, Collies,  Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd  Airedale  (Intro  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies, 
nero,  flireoaie  UOgS  Poland  Chin*  andDuroc  Roars. 
Holstein  bulls.  Goodyoung  Cockerel*.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  It.  WATSON,  So,  1745.  Oakland,  low. 

JERSEYS 

glenwood  irnorvo 

1  FARM  JtlfOCTo 

j  FOR  SALE 

Bulls  ready  ready  for  service,  with 
good  R.  of  M.  backing  and  good  indi¬ 
viduals  priced  for  quick  sale,  address 

THOMAS  ROSE 

ENSENORE,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Beg.  Collie  Pups.  Columbian  Whites,  Sables.  Shep. 
n  herds.  Grown  dogs.  EL  BRITON  FARM,  R.  1,  Hudson,  N.  V. 

AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSET  KFNNEIS,  Osnialmn.  Conn. 

|  SWINE 

YORKSHIRE  PiGSM4™: 

The  Original  Big  Type  Hog- NEVER  REVERTS 

Short  Nosed— Grain  fed— fast  Growing  Rustlers  at 
Reasonable  Prices.  H.C.  Itarton,  S.  Amherst,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE-THREE  BOAR  PIGS 

live  months  old.  8ircd  by  Prince  Rig  Boy.  Champion 
Chester  White  Boar  of  the  Fast.  Buy  now  and  have  a 
good  typey  boar  for  use  next  Fall.  Price  $80.00  each 
including  registration  in  your  name.  Also  Spring  pigs 
ready  for  delivery  in  May.  Van  Wyek  Ferri,.  Greenwood  lake, N.Y. 

HAMILTON 

FARM  el  LKilJLi  X  3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

QUALITY  HAMPSHIRES 

rjffi  mH  Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex.  by  Grand 
GhampionSirBlythednle.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.  -  Box  R 

For  Sale-Fine  Pedigreed  O.  I.  C.  Pigs 

from  litter  of  15,  at  SDIO  each.  Terpening  <te 
Yelverton,  Mars..  Ferris  Lsnc,  Pouohkeepsie,  New  Ynrk 

Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
OivIs-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid's 
Victor's  Jolly 

tOO  Hemet — No  Reaction* 
l/Uterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 

Chester  Whiles  or  0.1.  C. 

dress  Oeo.  F#  OrlfUe,  R.  8,  Ncwvllle,  !*«. 

Hlg  Tjpo  Poland  Fliinn.  Sired  by  Chief  End  a  grand, 
sire  of  Mountain  (riant,  the  $6,000  hog.  Papers  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  S-  Funston,  Amborson,  P«* 

fl  1  P  V  Heg.  Free.  Choice  Feb.  Pigs.  $12  each.  Pairs. 
UnI*!#*  5  No  akin.  Sat.  guar.  R.  HILL.  Soimi  Kails,  N.T. 

Vinbarin  Earm  Booking  orders  for  April  and  May 
V  inuarjo  rarm  delivery.  Registered  Chester  White 
six-weeks  Roars,  *10;  Sows,  $11.  K.  BARDEN  JONES,  Hall.  N.Y. 

Financial  King  Jerseys 

Young  Bulls  and  Heifers 
Federal  Accredited  Herd 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

li/es#  Chester t  Penna. 

Foland-China  Swine 

tarns.  Make  Inquiries.  Hr.  KNOX,  I>nn bury.  Conn. 

Res'.  Spotted  Poland-Chinas  jrtK X- 

pigs.  Write  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  R.  Ho.  10.  Ohombemburr,  1’*. 

For  Sale-1 00  Pigs— BerkshiresA  Chester  Whites 

6-weeks,  (6.60  each.  Koune  Bros.,  Dushore,  l’cnna’ 

EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

Registered  Jersey  heifer  and  bull  calves.  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  Raleigh,  Gamboge  Knight  breeding.  Chester 
White  pigs,  10  wks.-to-6-mos.-old.  Write  for  circular, 
prices,  etc.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Bos  66R,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

FOSTERFIELD’S  REG.  JERSEYS 

FOR  BALE— Heifers  due  soon,  served  by  hull  out  of  Re¬ 
gister  of  Merit  cow.  Heifer  calves  and  cows.  Write 
KOSTKIirlr.LD’S,  P.  O.  Rai  i;a.  Marti,  l,wn.  Mo  mi  Co..  H.  i. 

SHEEP 

r.-P.L  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  8IIEEP,  RAMS  end 
roroarn  EWEH  Apply  OFIDH  KARRI,  Por«haie,  N.T. 

17  nice  y.ong  8HROPS11IHF  and  nKLAIHE  RHF.EP. 

X  e  W  yi2.a.h  WO  It  Til  HOl’HE,  CATSBIM,,  N.  Y.,  Hoot*  2 

For  Sale-Young  JERSEY  COW 

Registered.  Freshens  this  month. 

A.  BUI, LOCK  .  Burlingham,  New  York 

GOATS 

rino  ViJa  loggenburg.  Buck,  pure  Toggenburg 

UUU  AIU3  dams  5  <|ts.  I>r.  Gordon,  Oranbury,  N.  J. 

|  .•.  MISCELLANEOUS  .*.  ) 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns,1’::1  RZ 

tor  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  row  of  our  forefathers. 

nquinea  Invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washin«f«nvillc,  N.  T. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Hull,  No.  146,318,  five  years  old. 
Keglotered  Jersey  Cow  ,  No.  385,896.  due  to  freshen 
in  May.  Jer»*y  Hull  Cnlf.  qualified  for  registry.  Ten 
months  old.  Grade  Guernsey  Cow — was  fresh  in 
January.  Good  Work  Horse.  May  be  seen  and  price* 
obtained  at.  “CJ.KKDOR  FA  KM”  Claverack,  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.,  or  address  by  mail  Box  6, Claverack,  N.  Y. 

MILKINO  SHORTHORN  ■.  CALVES,  |2I.  (.  •  VOX.  Lewell,  Maaa 

|  .*.  HORSES 

non  fUl.E — HIhvL  fcpimbh  Kroe<i»ii|r  Write 

■  William  H  kmpstkad,  Dow  \svillk,  Albany  Co.,  N.Y. 

•4iiiiMmiHittiMiiiMitimHiiiiimmmtiiiiiiuiiiMNim>.iitimtiiiMiiiiimiiiMniittMttitimTmrrnMmr 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Good,  Reliable  Agents  SljFEEmNc  molasses 

Excellent  proposition.  Liberal  compensation.  Men 
with  automobile*  preferred.  i''urni*h  references 
with  application  to  NATIONA L  MOLASSES 
CORP.,  $07  Walnut  I’lace,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

i 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  chtuAge 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  pap«r. 

AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

Weave  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Wllloughbv,  Ohio 

Rug'g'ed  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  Atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sonbory.  Pa . 

G33 
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^Products 


The  Guernsey  is  a  medium-sized  cow  that  pro¬ 
vinces  with  greatest  profits  large  quantities  of  milk 
and  butterfat  of  the  highest  quality.  She  >s 
exceptionally  gentle  and  responds  promptly  to 
good  feed  and  care.  Send  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  46  Pcterboro,  N.  H. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  throe  to  ten  months  old.  o\it.  of  high  test¬ 
ing  A.  K.  Dams  from  a  clemi,  tuberculin 
tested  herd.  Prices  from  $150-9260.  Write 
for  extended  pedigrees. 

1*.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  Fuat  IVolllaton,  Mum. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  F(mSALK 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  sit.  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W,  hairy  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  St..  Phil*.,  P». 

“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Oder*  at  reasonable  prirea  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  16 
min.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie, "  who  is  the 
belt  proven  ION  of  "HI  fill*  ULTRA."  These  bulls  arc 
from  cows  with  record*,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  600-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS.  Satigcrties.  New  York 

RAIDERS  VALENTINE 

I, area,  Handsome,  Registered  GUERNSEY 
HEIFER.  CALVED.  Oct.  25th,  1920 
Full  pedigree  on  application 

C.  A.  CHAPMAN,  Ferrisburgh,  Vermont 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  ns.  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
wo  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM.  Cohasset.  Mass. 


FRITZLYN  FARM  Guernseys 

FOB  SALE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Grandsons  of  NE  PLUS  ULTRA 

3  to  9  lues.,  out.  of  A.  R.  cows.  Also  one  16  mos..  MAY 
HO''F.  nnd  MASIIF.ll  SFQPKI.  breeding.  Federal  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  6079.  Write  at  once  for  pric  es  and 
full  particulars.  WM.  F.  FRETZ,  Pipersvill*  P*nn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

BULL  CALVES  and  BULLS  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R, 
breeding.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedi 
gives.  Smlthvllle  Plata  Chenango  Co.,  N.  V 


For  Sale-  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

I  In  m  o  fl  na  T  m  o ,  k .  1  ..  ,1 .  ■  r  ...tat,  A  I  i  i 


Five 

—  Mos 

Pam,  a  fine  Imported  cow  with  A.  R.  record.  *tr>’ 
registered,  transferred  and  crated.  Also  three  high- 
grade  Guernsey  heifer  calves.  H.  C.  CRAFT.  Glen  Cove  NY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


■: 


L  v 

BERKSHIRES 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

LARGE  TYPE 
BEST  BREEDING 


We  have  for  sale  this  spring's  and  last 
fall's  pigs;  also  bred  anti  unbred  gilts 
and  tried  sows;  a  few  first-class  herd 
boars,  and  herd  boar  prospects  at  lowest 
prices.  Kindly  write,  t.ell  us  your  re¬ 
quirements,  and  let  us  give  you  full 
particulars. 

PIPING  BROOK  FARM 

GREENWICH.  CONN. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

J  Gilts  born  in  March  anti  April.  1920,  safe  with  pig  for  | 
■  April  and  May  l.itters,  by  service  of  our  best  ImarR.  _ 
I  These  gilts  weigh  in  hard  flesh  from  400  to  430  pounds  ■ 
|  and  are  from  big  litters  and  from  parent  stork  of  K 
|  excellent  blood  lines,  carrying  as  much  size  as  any  I 
I  hogs  of  the  breed.  | 

lH.C.1  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.  Y-  ■ 

r___ _ _  .1 


^Choice  Berkshires^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


PIGS!  PIGS! 

FEEDERS— BREEDERS 

From  n  purebred  herd  of  Berkshire*.  nired  by  «  pre¬ 
potent  Grand  Champion  Boar.  Write  ua  for  priceaand 
reserve  your  piga  for  May  delivery.  All  piga  single 
treated  for  Cholera  before  nhipment. 

FUNTST0NE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


SWINE 

• 

•  • 

J 

•  SAVINF  • 

BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 


A  few  Choice  Spring  Hoar  Pigs  only,  out  of 
dam  of  Prince  Big  Boy,  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East.  Price,  $50  Each. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  New  York 


BERKSHIRE 


BLACKFRIAR 

FARMS 

BERKSHIRES 

(. Registered ) 

Senior  Sire 

LORD  MASTODON 

24S560 

Combines 

Immense  Size.  Great  Prolificacy. 
True  Type.  Extraordinary  Vigor. 

Stock  For  Sale 
All  Ages 

Pigs  $15 

FRANCIS  C.  DALE 

Cold  Spring  New  York 

Putnam  County 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  sows  bred  tofarrowin  May  and  June.  Also 
Giits  bred  for  August  farrow.  Fall  boars  ready  for 
service.  <  >nr  spring  pigs  are  good  ones.  Can  furnish 
pairs  and  trios  unrelated.  Richard  h.  STONE,  Trumanskurg,  N.Y 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336.  nnd  Duke's  Champion  22n<l,  No.  240254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Jlarbledale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Best  of  breeding.  Service  boars.  Fall  and  spring 
pigs.  KICK  A  It  I)  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Chester  White  Swine  'The  Z\t?7 

Eight  Rlue  Ribbons.  Tw  o  Red  Ribbons  at,  the  autumn 
Fairs  this  year.  Write  to  or  call  upon  CHARLES  H.  0ANEN 
HOWER.  Manaqtr  Ceri.rs  Farm  Ptnllyn.  fa.  H.  E.  DRAYTON,  freprial. 


ISt  40  Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  JJS 

James  Morse  Levanna.  New  York 


TUDIETV  DCDVCUIDESHOATS  for  feeders.  Breeding 
llmiril  DLnlVonilVCi  hows  and  boars  from  Sio 
up,  baaed  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y, 


Large,  Registered  Berkshires 

all  ages  ;  shipped  on  approval. 

Alto  booking  orders  for  spring  and  Rummer  pies. 
DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


r  L//i  o/i  ujcj  . 


Duroc-Jersey  rigs  tine  ci  rts.  Also  y  oun 

hours.  Keg.  and  immune.  A-  It.  DORSMAI 
Supt.  Fern  Brook  Farm,  Menands  Rd.,  Albany,  N.  t 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Vigorous.  Well  (irown.  Bred  right.  Triple  inoculated- 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list.  JOHN  H. 
&  KENNKTH  HANKINSON.Olen  Moore,  N.  J. 


Pure  Bred  Berkshire  Pigs 

5  weeks  old,  II.  I>.  AHA  MR,  Titusville,  Henna. 


NELSON’S  Berkshires  For  Sale 

Big  Sow  Bred  to  Real  Types  Value,  2nd.  Will  far¬ 
row  May  12th.  Price  SSIOO.  This  is  a  good  one. 

Write  W.  D.  NELSON,  Jr.,  Porter,  Delaware 
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There  Is  A  Gold  Mine 
In  Tour  Garret 


Unless  your  garret  is 
different  from  most  folks, 
it  has  a  lot  of  old  discarded 
furnitureinit,tooshabbyto 
use.  Furniture,  such  that 
love  nor  money  couldn’t 
buy  today.  It’s  altogether 
too  good  to  have  up  there. 
Bring  it  down  and  restore 
its  youth  with  Vernicol 
Varnish  stain.  Whether 


it’s  mahogany,  oak  or  wal¬ 
nut,  matters  not,  there  is  a 
Vernicol  finish  for  each. 
No  trick  to  use  it.  Goes  on 
with  a  brush  just  as  easy 
as  spreading  butter  on 
hot  toast.  It  sure  does 
make  things  do  by  doing 
them  over.  Sold  by  the 
best  dealer  in  each  town. 
Send  to  this  address  for 
Vernicol  Circular. 


^JOowq Brothers 


Company 


510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Memphis 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 

Factories:  Dayton  Toronto 


TURKEYEGGS 


From  our  f  u  ui  »  u  m 
M.  Bronze  and  \nr- 
raitHiiMett  8  t  ock. 
Largest  and  hardiest  breeds  known.  £5  lor  6;  £9 
for  12,  sent  prepaid.  Instructions  how  to  raise  90% 
of  all  flocks  put  off  sent  free  with  each  order.  All 
orders  filled  promptly.  Strictly  fresh  eggs. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

day-old  ducklings 

r  amous  Indian  Runners  and  Mammoth  Peking. 

CHICKS  -Day  Old  and  2-3-wks.  Old 

from  superior  breeding  Stock.  R.  1.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  S.  (’.  White  Bet-horns.  16c  up.  BOOKhUT, 

Fail-view  Poultry  Farm,  Theresa.  N.  Y. 

Chicks  SSfe  Ducklings 

uo  Leghorns,  Anconas, Pekin. 

Rouen  and  Runner.  Aldliam  Pouliry  Farm,  R.  34.  Phoenixvillc.  Pa 


PIE!  DUCKS 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS  ISLIP.  N  Y. 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Mrs.  NILES  GROVER,  South  New  Berlin.  N  Y. 

Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  aching 

None  better.  THOMAS  REILY,  Cliiltonville,  Plymouth.  Mass. 


For  Sale-While  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  It 

larger  amount  write  to  A.  T.  RE  UNITE  It,  Shrewsbury,  Pa. 


Pencilled  Indian  Runner  Ducks  j 

stock  direct,  *2  for  10.  MaePIII'.KSON  HUM,  Hlllliurlon,  N.  J. 


WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 

Egg-  40c  each.  Five  eggs  by  mail,  $2.25.  Order  early,  j 

<ieo  K.  Howell,  Spruce  Farm.  Howells,  N.Y.  | 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

eggs  now  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  Speonk,  L.  I  .  N  Y. 


RABBITS 


Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealands 

We  probably  have  the  finest  herd  of  New  Zealand  Reds 
to  he  found  within  many  hundred  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Why  not  breed  winners  f  You  dan  do  it  just  as 
well  as  raise  *•  Milts,”  and  the  returns  are  out  of  all  coin 
parison.  All  you  need  is  the  l  ight,  foundation.  We  call 
supply  them  and  at  prices  yon  can  well  afford. 

THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABB1TR1ES,  Then.  S.  Moore. Stockton,  N.J. 


Worlds  Laying  Records 

313,  323  and  325  Eggs  in  year 
PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers 
Bred  for  eggs  since  1889. 
Sixteen  page  Circular  Free. 
Large  general  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA.  PA 


Bred  to  Lay-White  Rock  and  White  Leghorn 
SQUAB  PULLETS-To  Lay  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 

100  February  hatch,  2(io-egg  strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Pullets,  to  lay  in  August,  each.  100  same  White 

Roek  Bullets,  to  lay  Sept.  1,  M.-Ml  each,  for  delivery 
May  15th.  These  pullets  will  pay  for  .themselves  before 
Christmas  and  may  be  used  for  breeders.  Their  price 
July  1st  will  he  45.00  each.  Standard  white  typical  birds. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmeuthpert,  Mass. 


White  Plymouth  ROCKS 

OFFICIALLY  TRAP  NESTED 

My  W  1UTK  ROC  ICS  led  in  their  class  at  VINELAND  last 
year  and  ranked  2nd  among  all  the  heavy  breeds.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  this  same  strain  $3. 50  for  18;  $10  for  50; 
$ls  for  100  eggs.  Day-old  chicks,  50c  each. 

S.  BRADFORD  ALLYN,  113  Leonard  St..  Belmont,  Mass. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 

My  Rocks  won  this  season  on  41  entries  1(1  lirst,  12 second. 
6  third,  5  foiirt il  and  1  fifth  pl'izts.  Baby  Cliix.  April 
delivery,  40c  and  80c  each.  Kggs  $3  ’<nd  $7.50  per  15, 

postpaid.  H  N.  CONNER,  Stockton.  N.  J. 


OHICKS-B  ARRED  HOCKS 

direct  from  Parks  pedigreed  linos  and  large  dark  S. 
C.  Reds,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Some  trap  nested. 
High  egg-record  males  used.  Postage  paid.  Chicks. 
25e.  100%  live  guaranteed.  Eggs.  15c  each. 

DISQUE  POULTRY  FARM  •  So.  Oil  City  »a. 


BUCK’S  BARRED  RCCKS 

H  ugest  winners  in  Rock  family  at  Vineland  Inter¬ 
national  laying  and  breeding 'contest.  Hatching 
eggs  from  selected  old  hens,  mated  to  Vineland 
cockerels  ,  Si 4  pei  15;  SkiTO  per  100.  Prom  fully  ma¬ 
tured  pullets.  $i3  per  15:  $15,  100.  Nothing  sold 
lint  what  I  raise  on  my  own  place.  NO  BABY  CHICKS. 

GARRET  W.  BUCK  -  COLTS  NECK.  N.  J. 


I  R/INCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS  A 'b.'ln'gV^ 

formal**.  Winners  StoiTsOoutfst  1918-1910.  First  and  second 
pen  1919-1920.  AJso  8  highest  hens,  282-281  273  eggs.  No 

cllicks.  elnlcH  F.  Frit iiciiIm,  VtVBlhainpton  Reach,  .New  York 


Dak  kilo  All  prominent  species 
itdUUITo  Exhibition  and  P. reed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  2f>c 
each.  Breeding  and  (’are  of  Bab¬ 
bits  50c.  Department  A.  JOSEPH  BLANK 
428  Highland  Ave-,  Mount  Vernon.  K.  Y. 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks.  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs,  Price  list  free.  Pine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  A rt  Desk  Calendar  10c.,  or  both  fol¬ 
io  cents,  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  S0UDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.J 


S.G.W. Leghorns  ■pilSiSr  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Single  birds,  pairs,  trios,  or  pens.  Hatching  Eggs  SI  5  per 
100.  Perhaps  you  saw  our  exhibit  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  show  •  Book  your  order  early.  Mayroyd  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  C.  H  TONKING,  Owner,  Dopt.i,  New  Dorp 
Heights,  Staten  Island 


White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs  Pguanuue^°co,-- 

nell  certified  bird.  — 16;  — 100.  Thompson’s  Barred 
Rock  eggs,  *2.50—16.  MAI  IIS,  Stiffen,,  New  York 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Westwood.  N.  J.,  tinder 
control  of  N.  J.  State  Experiment  Station.  There 
tire  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Following  is 
the  record  of  week  ending  April  3,  (22d  week) : 
B.  P.  BOCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  88  784 

.1.  A.  Craig.  N.  .1 .  89  918 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N  J .  74  454 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J . .  81  1061 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  1 .  91  1252 

Roselawn  Farm  N.J .  74  461 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  77  90G 

Itoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . 62  514 

.lames  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  66  748 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 48  686 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  50  1045 

H.  C.  Condict  &  Son.  N.J  .  44  519 

August  Weiss,  N.J .  85  1552 

R.  C.  R  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J..... .  72  1425 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

II.  W.  Collingwood.  N.J .  82  782 

l lenry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  77  1638 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  .1 .  67  901 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  82  1083 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  N.  J .  64  1118 

It.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J .  83  906 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  65  916 

CAMP1NES 

Mrs.  B.  \V.  Brainard,  N.  Y .  51  643 

AN CON AS 

J  ust- A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  47  657 

E.  Dittmar,  N.J  .  TO  722 

Solomon  Richman.  N,  J .  SI  768 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  59  958 

Beck  Egg  Farm-  N.  J .  85  1184 

,1.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J .  86  1329 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  79  878 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  66  997 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-.  N.  J .  78  912 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  77  908 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.J .  85  1373 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  77  1116 

Alex  Kichenbaum,  N.  J .  67  853 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters.  N.  J .  82  922 

l’inehiirst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  70  1059 

Mattie  U.  Eppele.  N.  J . 71  737 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Midi .  78  1173 

Richard  Franke.  N.J .  76  827 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y  .  96  l32o 

Chas.  E.  Grove,  Dei .  90  1060 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  55  800 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  82  767 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J .  53  814 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N  .  Y .  67  1015 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  64  1182 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  67  1447 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N.  J . .  72  741 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.J .  77  957 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.J .  65  833 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  85  1133 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  70  876 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  69  1300 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn .  76  1004 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  71  1373 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J .  77  1031 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.Y  .  85  989 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  R.  1  .  48  636 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y .  63  1078 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  77  744 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.J .  70  1187 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  77  1142 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  77  863 

S.  Olsen,  N.J .  94  945 

Pi newood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  67  796 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  78  796 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.J .  58  1054 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  96  628 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  81  1046 

John  K.  Roessner.  N.  J .  69  1088 

RosehlU  Farm.  N.  .1 .  75  980 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  82  1116 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y .  76  1002 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  78  870 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.J .  66  968 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  71  1042 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J. . . .  60  1051 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr..  N,  J  .  70  1108 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  . I .  88  1484 

Sun  View  Farm.  N.J  .  44  989 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J .  64  745 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 7#  962 

J.  R.  Van  llouten,  N.  J .  87  854 

Gustav  Walters,  N.J .  52  880 

John  F.  Wehrell.  N.  J .  58  1008 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm. IN.  J .  69  838 

James  Whetsel.  N.  J .  64  966 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  84  1123 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  66  730 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  62  804 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  61  S20 

R,  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  66  1194 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  SI  176 

R.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  62  966 

S  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

1!  a  mm  on  ton  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn. ..  62  88o 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  78  1007 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  67  740 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  68  1076 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn .  72  706 

Total  .  7220  96225 


Hen  to  Hatch  Turkey  Eggs 

I  intend  to  use  a  Barred  Rock  lieu  to 
hatch  turkey  eggs,  and  have  been  advised 
by  some  of  my  friends  to  leave  it  alone. 
Idas  this  been  done  before,  and  iL’  so.  how V 

Kosebank,  N.  Y.  o.  s. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  hen  should 
not  hatch  the  turkey  eggs,  though  hens 
make  rather  poor  mothers  for  young 
poults.  A  mother  turkey  is  very  quiet  and 
deliberate  in  her  movements,  goes  about 
slowly  and  understands  the  needs  of  her 
brood  better  than  a  hen  does.  liens  are 
often  made  to  act  as  foster-mothers  to 
young  poults,  however,  and  when  turkeys 
are  not  available,  I  know  of  no  better 
substitute.  When  setting  this  lien,  choose 
a  clean  place,  make  a  elean  nest  and  dust 
the  hen  thoroughly  with  insect  powder ; 
Persian  insect  powder  is  good.  Repent 
j  the  dusting  once  each  week  while  the  lieu 
|  is  setting,  working  the  powder  thoroughly 
'  through  the  feathers  to  the  skin.  It  is 
very  important  that  all  lice  be  destroyed 
before  the  poults  hatch,  and  it  will  take 
several  applications  at  weekly  intervals 
to  accomplish  this.  As  suggested  above, 


hens  are  not  equal  to  turkeys  in  hatching 
aud  rearing  poults,  and  are  to  be  used 
only  when  the  latter  are  not  available. 

M.  B.  D. 


Depluming  Mite;  Breeding  Pens 

1.  My  Wyandottes  have  a  habit  of  get¬ 
ting  bald-headed,  and  have  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  I  have  pullets  that 
have  no  feathers  on  their  head  for  an  inch 
below  the  comb.  They  lay  well  and  I 
always  get  lots  of  Winter  eggs,  but  it  does 
not  add  to  their  appearance.  I  always 
grease  them  twice  a  year  around  the 
vent  with  blue  ointment  and  vaseline,  and 
spray  the  coops  thoroughly  with  kerosene 
and  dip  mixed,  and  can  find  no  signs  of 
lice  on  the  head.  2.  I  want  to  build  a 
breeding  house,  and  (bought,  of  having  it 
12  ft.  wide  with  a  3-ft.  alley  along  the 
north  side;  this  would  leave  the  pens  !)  ft. 
long  and  12  ft.  wide,  and  then  by  putting 
in  a  temporary  partition  I  could  get  two 
pens  6x9  ft.  to  bold  eight  or  10  hens  and 
a  rooster,  or  leave  the,  pens  9x12  and  use 
20  hens  and  have  two  male  birds,  but 
only  have  one  in  each  pen  at  a  time. 
These  pens  could  be  used  later  for  other 
purposes.  Will  you  advise  me?  2.  Which 
do  you  consider  the  best  plan,  to  keep  the 
cockerels  separate  from  the  hens  until 
you  want  to  mate  them  or  let  the  hens 
and  cockerels  run  together  all  Winter? 
Which  will  produce  the  strongest  eggs 

Port  .Tcrvis,  N.  Y.  j.  it.  w. 

1.  As  the  younger  members  of  the  flock 
may  be  sensitive  about,  their  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  you  should  go  to  their  rescue 
with  a  box  of  sulphur  ointment.  Rub 
this  ointment  well  into  the  skin  over  the 
bare  spots  and  repeat  after  interval  of  a 
week  or  two.  This  should  kill  the  de¬ 
pluming  mites  that  burrow  into  the  skin 
iit  the  base  of  the  feathers  and  cause  the 
latter  to  become  loosened  and  to  fall  out. 
The  harm  done  by  these  mites  is  chiefly 
cosmetic,  but  that  is  serious  in  young  fe¬ 
males. 

2.  The  chief  objection  to  your  building 
plan  is  the  waste  of  space  in  a  3-ft.  alley. 
Better  give  this  space  to  the  fowls  and 
walk  through  (lie  pens  when  caring  for 
them.  A  12-ft.  deep  house  is  narrow  at 
best;  10  to  20  ft.  in  depth  is  better.  A 
narrow  building  requires  more  material 
in  the  walls  for  a  given  floor  space  than 
a  deeper  one.  and  gives  the  occupants 
less  opportunity  to  get  back  away  from 
drafts  coming  through  necessarily  opened 
windows. 

3.  I  think  it  best  to  keep  males  from 
the  pens  until  three  or  four  weeks  before 
the  eggs  are  desired  for  hatching,  though 
I  do  not  know  that  any  material  differ¬ 
ence  in  hatching  results  will  be  noted. 

m.  R.  n. 


How  I  Handled  Geese 

Parson  Gilbert  asks  about  the  raising 
of  goslings.  Why.  I  have  raised  about  all 
kinds  of  fowl,  web-footed  and  otherwise, 
and  have  found  that  the  raising  of  geese 
is  the  easiest  of  all.  Down  on  T/ong  Island 
I  prided  myself  upon  having  better  luck 
than  my  neighbors  with  geese  and  ducks, 
the  latter  on  a  small  scale,  while  I  usually 
raised  from  20  to  35  geese;  last  year  had 
30.  The  hatching  T  always  trusted  to 
the  old  geese,  and  a  few  days  before  the 
hatch  was  expected  1  would  remove  the 
ganders  from  the  house,  as  they  annoy  the 
goose  and  often  will  kill  the  goslings.  I 
would  never  disturb  the  young,  but  leave 
them  under  the  mother,  and  when  she 
leaves  the  nest  keep  her  penned  up  for 
an  entire  week  to  enable  the  youngsters  to 
strengthen  their  legs.  The  first  few  days 
they  need  no  food  or  water.  For  food  I 
gave  them  nothing  but  oatmeal  and  bread, 
the  latter  being  soaked  in  milk  an  1 
squeezed  dry  before  placing  before  them. 
After  a  few  days  of  feeding  this  I  give 
them  young  grass,  which  1  spade  from  the 
fence  corners,  but  for  at  least  three  weeks 
the  young  ones  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  thoroughly  wet :  give  water  to  them 
only  in  shallow  pans,  and  in  case  of  a 
hard  rain  pen  them  up  if’ possible.  After 
they  once  begin  to  eat  grass  they  will 
find  their  food  on  the  range,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  feed  them  except  for  forcing 
growth,  or  a  night  feed  of  mixed  grain 
during  the  hot  Summer  months,  when  the 
grass  'becomes  tough.  e.  K.  M’CREABY. 

New  York. 


Turkey  Raising 

One  hen  turkey  will  lay  three  settings 
of  eggs,  usually  15  to  a  setting,  if  she  is 
not  allowed  to  sit  on  the  first  ones.  I 
raise  them  by  hand,  using  hens  to  hatch, 
and  feed  the  young  ones  hard-boiled  eggs, 
stale  bread  and  sour  curd  mixed  to  a 
paste  with  a  fork  ;  always  a  little  red  pop¬ 
per  ground  fine.  T  do  not  feed  anything 
but  this  till  they  are  two  weeks  old:  then 
I  begin  to  give  one  tablespoonful  of  corn 
(to  each  egg  I  1.  .  ,-e  out)  cooked;  corn- 
bread  mixed  with  sour  curd  also  may  bo 
fed.  Cook  all  feed  till  six  weeks  old:  then 
they  will  begin  to  pick  up  cracked  grains 
and  insects  if  they  have  range.  I  do  not 
let  them  run  with  tin*  hen  nor  among 
chick.ens.  for  if  they  get  lice  they  soon 
weaken  and  die.  When  very  young  T  use 
a  large  box  with  a  jug  of  hot  water  wrap¬ 
ped  in  cloth  set  in  the  box  for  warmth, 
and  a  white  cloth  to  cover  the  box;  this 
gives  them  beat  and  light.  1  nail  2-iu. 
strips  of  tin  down  low  in  the  box  where 
they  can  reach  il  and  bend  it  up  so  there 
is  a  shelf  about  1  in.  wide:  put  the  feed 
on  it;  this  keeps  it  clean.  I  give  all  the 
water  they  can  drink,  always  clean,  as 
nothing  is  so  deadly  to  little  turkeys  as 
filth.  Raised  this  way  makes  much 
larger,  uicer  birds.  Keep  them  warm  and 
dry.  MRS.  FLORA  GARRETT. 
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Federal  Land  Bank 

10 — 20  Year  5%  Bonds 

Exempt  from  Federal,  State, 
Municipal,  and  Local  Taxation 

Dated  May  1,  1921  Due  May  1,  1941 
Not  redeemable  before  May  1,  1931 


Interest  payable  May  1  anrl  November  1 
at  any  Federal  Land  Hank  or  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  Principal  payable  at 
the  bank  of  issue. 

Coupon  and  registered  bonds  (inter¬ 
changeable)  in  denominations  of  $10,000. 
$5,000.  $1,000,  $500,  $100  and  $40. 

Redeemable  it  par  and  interest  at  any 
time  after  ten  years  from  date  of  issue. 


The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States 

has  held  these  Banks  were 
legally  created  as  part  of 
the  banking  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  that 
the  bonds  issued  by  these 
Banks  are  instrumental¬ 
ities  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  .  and  are  exempt 
from  Federal,  State,  Mu¬ 
nicipal,  and  local  taxation. 

These  bonds  are  acceptable  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  as 
security  for  Government  de¬ 
posits,  including  Postal  Savings 
funds. 

They  are  lawful  investments  for 
all  fiduciary  and  trust  funds 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

They  are  eligible  under  the 
laws  of  many  of  the  states  for 
investment  of  all  public  and 
private  funds,  and  have  been 
officially  held  eligible  for  in¬ 
vestment  by  savings  banks  in 
thirty-seven  states. 


Price  100  and  Interest 
Yielding  5  % 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
OF  SPRINGFIELD 

SPRINGFIELD.  -  MASS. 


MfiDONo 


New  Plan  Makes 
[Silo  Owning  Easy! 

I  Knowing  and  nnderstanding  farmers'  finan-  I 
,1  clal  difficulties,  knowing  tne  Importance  of  I 
L  the  silo  as  a  moans  of  future  farm  profits, wo  ] 
I  have  developed  a  plan  by  wh'ch  a  limited  I 
|  number  of  farmers  con  own  o  silo  on  our  new  | 

Co-operative  Finance 
Plan  For  Silo  Baying 

\  the  best- -tho  newest— most  ordinal  plan  of 
j  silo  buying  ever  offered.  No  need  to  stretch  I 
j  your  crodit'or  strain  your  bank  account  to  own 
a  Champion. 

It’s  the  right  silo,  nt  tho  right  price  and  If 
j  you  uao  It  right.  It  will  prove  to  bo  tho  real 
j  mortgage  lifter,  tho  debt  payor,  the  profit  I 
I  producer  of  the  future,  because  with  tho  silo  j 


The  Champion  Silo 

Different  from  oil  others— the  cheapest,  moat  satisfac¬ 
tory  permanent  ello  on  the  market.  Made  of  best  ail<» 
material  known.  Can't  rot,  will  not  crumble,  not  af¬ 
fected  by  tho  weather. 

Special  conutruetlon  features  not  found  on  any  other— 
leach  as  new  foundation  construction,  special  interlock¬ 
ing  anchoring  system  fastened  Into  ailo  foundation,  heavy 
steel  door-frame  and  many  other  Improvement*  that 
|  put  Champion  Silos  ahead  of  all.  The  one  absolutely  per* 
manent,  absolutely  practical  Inexpeosive  olio. 

GetTheseTHEE 

Upon  reQoeat  wa*Il  tend  yen  free,w!thoot 
any  obligation,  Champion  Silo  Catalog,  Btae 
Prints  of  n< 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

Ifyoa  have  spare 

time  And  your  ter¬ 
ritory  la  open,  we 
have  a  good  prop¬ 
osition  to  offer, 
•ailing  Champion 
Silos,  the  easiest 

Sd  best  selling 
o  on  the  mar- 
hat.  Write  today. 


Inte  of  now  construction  and  feeding  re* 
ports  telling  bow  prominent  feeders  mate 
money.  particulars  of  terms  etc*. 

^  THE  Em  W.  ROSS  CO. 
Dept.  52$  Springfield,  Ohio 


HATCHING  EGGS 

l>«r  16;  $(>.50  per  100.  Sheppard’s  S.  C.  Ancona,  $1.50 
per  16;  $7.50  per  100.  S.  C.  Golden  Campines.  $2.50  per 
15;  $4.75  per  30.  HAROLD  W.  NICHOLB,  f’tnn  Tan,  S.  V. 


CHICKS 


cular  free. 


Hai  red  1”.  Rook,  Leghorns  and  Mixe 
lOe  and  up.  for  June.  Algo  a  few  f 
May.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  C! 

The  Cyclone  Butchery,  Millemtonn,  I’eur 


Toulouse  Geese  EggsHf^y^; 

old,  in  one  lot,  $50.  ItEOKIl  KRICT  I’A  It  MB,  blunder*,  N.  J. 


Ever-Laying  Strain  $ 

Address.  LINDEICFARM, 


awn  and  White  In- 
an  Runner  Duoks- 
Kggs  S2  pel’  setting. 

P.  0.  Box  469.  Hmnnieistown,  Ha. 


Frost  Damage  in  Illinois 

We  had  beautiful  May  weather  during 
nearly  all  the  month  of  March.  The  tem¬ 
perature  was  frequently  up  to  70,  and 
seldom  down  to  the  frost  point.  Hut  old 
Horens  decided  he  would  illustrate  the  old 
saw  about  the  coming  in  and  the  going 
out  of  March.  The  first  day  of  March 
was  a  typical  day  of  May.  The  last  day 
was  a  pretty  fair  average  Deeember  day. 
We,  years  ago,  had  a  quaint  old  Bohemian 
shoemaker  who  was  a  character  in  a  way. 
I  went  into  his  shop  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  which  was  about  like  the  last 
March.  I  said  as  1  went  in  :  “John, 
this  is  a  beautiful  first  day  of  March.” 
“Yes,”  he  replied,  “March  he  come  in  like 
a  sheep,  hut  he  go  out  like  a  Tophet!” 
That  was  certainly  characteristic  like  the 
March  just  now  ended.  The  temperature 
was,  as  indicated,  more  like  a  balmy  May 
than  March.  The  result  was  peach  trees 
were  in  bloom  at  least  three  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  But  just  when  every  peach 
tree  was  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  pinkish 
bloom,  the  27th,  which  was  Easter  Sun¬ 
day,  the  temperature  went  down  to  10, 
and  the  next,  night  to  22.  Tt.  so  happens 
that  there  is  a  United  States  substation 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  the  home  of 
my  nearest  neighbor,  some  HO  feet  away, 
and  these  temperatures  are  those  of  the 
Weather  Bureau.  What  has  it  done  to 
our  fruit?  I  wrote  you  once  about  the 
mammoth  apple  orchard  that,  is  but  six 
miles  from  our  little  city.  About  an  hour 
ago  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  that  orchard,  and  he  assured  me 
that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the ’apple  buds 
are  killed  beyond  doubt.  My  own  exper¬ 
ience,  based  upon  an  examination  of  our 
own  little  home  orchard,,  is  that  it  will 
run  higher  than  50  per  cent. 

The  destruction  of  the  peach  crop,  as 
well  as  the  pear  crop,  is  a  clean  sweep,  as 
both  were  in  full  bloom.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  plum.  Some  think  the  cherry 
crop  is  a  total  failure  also,  but  judging 
from  the  condition  of  our  few  Montmor¬ 
ency  trees  I  do  not  believe  the  cherries 
are  nearly  as  bad  as  the  reports  concern¬ 
ing  other  varieties  of  fruits.  Hut  it  is 
certain,  that  the  crop  of  all  tree  fruits  in 
this  Middle  West  country  is  going  to  be 
negligible  in  quantity.  The  strawberries, 
of  course,  do  not  seem  to  lie  affected, 
especially  if  they  were  covered  with 
straw.  I  have  a  few  plants  of  that  much- 
heralded  raspberry  miscalled  the  ever- 
bearer,  St.  Regis.  It  was  quite  well 
leafed  out  when  the  freeze  struck  us.  and 
every  leaf  and  green  thing  on  the  plants 
look  as  if  they  had  been  boiled.  1  had 
planted  my  potatoes  before  the  freeze 
came,  but  as  they  were  covered  with 
wheat  straw  they  are  safe  enough. 

Greene  Co.,  Til.  a.  w.  foreman. 


Meeting  of  State  Vegetable  Growers 

The  Now  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  held  its  eleventh  annual 
meeting  at  Syracuse  on  March  20.  Prof. 
II.  E.  Babcock  pointed  out  the  possibil¬ 
ities  and  the  dangers  of  eo-operation,  and 
was  followed  by  reports  of  actual  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  State  by  C.  E.  Mason  of  the 
Williamson  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  by  T.  it.  Clausen,  formerly  of  the 
Schenectady  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  IT.  T>.  Phillips  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  and  Storage  at  Albany  told  of 
plans  which  are  under  way  for  furnishing 
market  reports  to  the  growers  of  the  State 
by  means  of  a  leased  wire  service.  This 
would  make  the  information  available 
within  a  few  hours  of  actual  sales,  and 
so  would  be  of  greater  service  to  shippers. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets  is 
co-operating  with  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
and  Storage  in  this  plan.  Oscar  Day  of 
Fulton  outlined  a  number  of  muck  land 
problems,  emphasizing  the  necessity  for 
substituting  an  intelligent,  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  perishable  products  instead  of 
the  haphazard  method  now  in  vogue. 

The  association  took  action  supporting 
the  Prunell  bill,  which  provides  for  addi¬ 
tional  Federal  funds  for  research,  sup¬ 
porting  the  plan  for  market  news  service 
mentioned  above,  and  commending  the 
New  York  State  Canning  Crops  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Association  for  the  firm  stand  they 
have  taken  in  their  efforts  to  place  the 
business  dealings  between  grower  and 
caiiner  on  a  basis  fair  to  all  parties.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  a  committee  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  better  facilities  for 
vegetable,  exhibition  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  and  providing  for  representa¬ 
tion  at  the  forthcoming  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  and  representatives  of  the  vege¬ 
table  growers  of  tin*  country.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected:  President,  Clyde 
F.  Mason,  Williamson :  vice-president, 
•Tos.  Bogner,  New  Hartford;  secretary- 
treasurer,  C.  E.  Haw.  East  Syracuse.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  committee:  W.  F.  Ilallauer,  Tron- 
dequoit;  T.  II.  Holmes,  Albany;  A.  V.  V. 
Freligh,  Schenectady;  Oscar  Day,  Ful¬ 
ton  ;  Ilenry  Greffrath,  South  Lima. 

HAUL  WORK. 


We  have  had  exceptionally  hot  weather, 
including  a  number  of  thunder  showers, 
and  one  of  hail.  On  Easter  Day  the  ther¬ 
mometer  went  to  SO  degrees  in  the  shade. 
Sheep  that  were  not  sheared  felt,  the  heat 
as  much  as  in  midsummer.  Wheat  and 
grass  have  commenced  to  grow ;  the  for¬ 
mer  looks  unusually  good.  We  had  quite 
a  severe  freeze  since,  and  many  have 
been  uneasy  about  the  fruit  buds,  but 
authorities  say  they  are  unharmed,  and 
also  claim  that  there  is  a  good  set  of  buds 
for  the  coming  year.  Most  of  the  or¬ 
chards  have  been  well  trimmed,  and  will 
be  well  sprayed.  ‘fl  M,  ‘fl 

Ontario  Co.,  S7.  Y. 


What  One  Gallon  of  Kerosene 
in  a  “2”  Engine  Will  Do  for  You 


Have  your  local  "2" 
dealer  tell  you  about 
these  many  big 
advantages : 


l“EconomIcally  uses  lcero* 
sene  as  well  as  gasoline. 

2 —  High  tension  magneto 
eliminates  batteries  and 
battery  troubles  —  gives 
hot  spark,  quick  starting. 

3 —  Throttling  governor  as¬ 
sures  steady  speed  and 
close  speed  regulation. 

4 —  Suction  fuel  feed  —  no 
pump  —  simple  and  posi¬ 
tive. 


Do  you  realize  how  much 
work  the  “Z”  engine  will 
do  at  the  low  cost  of 
one  gallon  of  kerosene? 

It  will  pump  10,000  gallons  of 
water  for  your  stock,  for  your 
home,  for  fire  protection. 

It  will  light  10  20-watt,  16- 
candle  power  lamps  for  15  hours 
from  your  light  plant. 

It  will  grind  40  bushels  of  feed 
to  fatten  your  stock. 

It  will  saw  over  5  cords  of  wood 
for  you. 

It  will  run  your  chum — cream 
separator — milking  machine. 

It  will  operate  your  family 
washing  machine — your  grind¬ 
stone,  com  sheller,  clover  huller, 
shredder,  hay  baler  and  other 
machines  about  the  farm. 

Over  300,000  “Z”  engines  have 
been  bought  by  farmers  every¬ 
where.  They  saved  labor — 
got  more  work  done.  Over  6,000 
dealers  demonstrated  the  many 
big  advantages  of  the  “Z”  to 
these  farmers  before  they 
bought. 

Notethese  features  at  the  left  and 
then  you,  too,  go  to  your  near¬ 
est  “Z”  dealer  and  see  the  “Z.” 

1&H.P....$  67.00 
3  H.  P. . . .  115.00 
6  H.  P. . . .  187.00 

All  to.  b.  factory;  add  freight  to  your  town. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  -  CHICAGO 

Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston;  Philadelphia. 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


Pure  Bred  Baby  Chicks 

rs&jr  £S^.s?“  ss 

^ tsa  methotU  um  well  hh  to  the  high  standard  of  our 
'Jllicka  are  strictly  high  in  Quality  and  are 
Bure  to  please,  bafe  arrival  and  l  ull  count  guaranteed. 
CATALOG  FRER  Apr II  utid  May  Deliveries 


#0.50 
1 0.00 
10.00 


$5. 

5.;»o 

5.50 


22.00  12.00  [6.00 


s.  c.  wiiriK  i.M.’iioitvs  iiK.oo 

lUltlttl)  HOCKS  .  10  00 

KIIOItK  ISLAND  it K its  . 1000 

WHITE  WYAIUIOTTliS . 

WHITE  HOOKS 

lll.AOK  MIAOKCAS .  , 

ANCO.VAS  . . .  i  u-"°  4.00 

All  chicks  shipprd  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  lluuruntecd 

TIIK  PINK  TREE  HATCHERY 
Jos.  I).  Wilson  Slock  ton,  .N.  J 


EXCELSIOR  CUSHIONS 

SAVE  WASTE  BY  BREAKAGE 

Out  cushions  protect  your  EGGS.  Minimum  ex¬ 
panse,  prompt  shipment.  Six  supply  stations. 
Write  for  particulars 

ATLANTIC  EXCELSIOR  MFG.  CO. 

507  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  639. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

from  mature  healthy  breeders,  picked  by  the  trapnest 
for  heavy  laying.  Strain  improved  yearly  by  addition 
ol  Pedigreed  Cornell  Cockerels  and  Certified  liens.  Our 
ten  at  Farmingdale  Contest  show  the  blood  that  is  in 
i hem.  ami  the  bleeding  back  of  them.  April  prices 
$22.00  per  I  OO  ;  May— $1  8.00  per  I  OO.  SCHLEIN’S 
BLUE  RIBBON  POULTRY  FARM,  C.nter  Morlcho.,  N.Y. 


MammoJh  Pekin  DUCK  EGGS 

for  twelve.  White  Chinese  (loose  eggs,  for  liatch. 
ing,  S2  for  five.  JOHN  G.  DAVISON,  Chanibersburg,  Pa. 


SC.  \\  .  Leghorn  llntelilng  Eggs.  10-week  pullets. 
•  l’.L  liimoN  J  a km  K.  l  Hudson,  Nkw  Yokk 


FOR  SALE — \\  bile  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs,  $2  per  set¬ 
ting.  A.  Mkhhmth.'  Rot’ll;  2.  Coatksvii.i.k,  Pa. 


Columbian  Wyandottes 

Won  first  on  young  pen  at  Madison  Square,  J;m. 
1921.  Exhibition  matings.  Eggs,  $5  per  in,  prepaid. 

S.  S.  NEWTON.  104  East  High  SI..  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  WILD  MALLARD  EGGS,  $3  per  dozen, 

White  l'ekin  $£.50.  Toulouse  geese  35  cents  per 
egg.  Six  weeks  old  Mulefoot  Rigs  $5  apiece. 

Kilsyth  Karin,  Hox  3H,  Huntington,  I,.  I. 


NOTICE — Portable  sawmills;  send  bid;  about 
200.000  feet  timber.  BOX  040,  Patchogne, 

N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  Bosch  high  tension  magneto  for  one 
or  two  cylinder  engine;  never  used  since  over¬ 
hauled  by  Rosch  people  of  New  York  City;  $30; 
large  brass  mirrorscope  for  automobile,  cost  $ln, 
sell  for  $5.50.  MAI ItS,  R.  1).  No.  93,  Suffern 
N.  Y. 


I’’()R  SALE — Two  bottom  14-lneli  Oliver  tractor 
plow;  type  used  with  Eordsoii ;  power  lift: 
iid  just  able  from  tractor;  can  be  used  witli  any 
other  tractor;  first-class  condition;  $75  I’,  o.  b. 
Hamlin,  N.  Y.  WILLIAMS  BROS. 


FOR  SALE — Bruner  onion  weeder;  yours  for  $15; 

also  some  gas  meters,  but  little  used.  EARL 
It.  SHELDON,  Rupert,  Vt. 


HOMEMADE  EPPflE,  by  mail,  SO  cents  lb.  D. 
HENRY,  Menges  Mills,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — -New,  pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.25  gal.;  10  gals.,  $2  gal.;  pure  maple 
sugar,  10-lb.  cans,  $2.50;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. 
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Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago,  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  00,000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103,000  eggs,  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  in  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all  round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  that  our  birds  will  averago 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  real  sensible 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain,  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80- 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  in  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“Ask  the  man  who  owns  ’em  ’’ 

<)ur  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  lOO 
Our  Grade  B .  25.00  per  lOO 

Hatching  eggs  about  %  price.  Cheaper  in  thousand  lots 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  Jill  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock  —  assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity—  4,000  weekly  —  90%  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  too 

In  Lota  of 

Reduction 

On 

$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 
400  or  over 

15% 

25% 

May  10-28 
June  Chicks 

Order  now— If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  broodier  —  you  can 
then  judge  nest  where  to  place  your  order 
for  1922. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chinks  de¬ 
livered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No  open¬ 
ing  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L. I. N.Y. 
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!  THE  SPRING  BROOK  1 
|  POULTRY  FARM  | 

~  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  “ 

|  Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm  | 

“  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business  of  die  — 

—  past  year,  have  increased  incubator  capacity  _ 

“  10,000  eggs,  also  have  located  nearer  shipping  ” 

—  facilities.  Forty'per  cent,  of  my  output  of  day-  — 

—  <>](|  chicks  have  been  booked  for  the  coming  _ 

_  season.  A  good  share  of  these  chicks  have  been  “  j 

—  sold  to  customers  of  last  year.  In  many  instances  —  1 

—  where  I  sold  one  hundred  or  more  chicks,  custo-  — . 
_  mers  have  increased  orders  to  one  thousand.  “ 

—  This  speaks  for  itself.  Ain  hooking  orders  now,  ■— 

—  forchlcks  and  hatching  eggs.  Send  for  circular.  — 

5  ROY  S.  RIDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.  = 
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PITTSFIELD 

PUKE-BRED  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

11th  Annual  Price  Reduction 

Tell  us  how  many  chicks  you  want,  what 
breed,  and  when  you  want  them,  when 
you  write  for  prices.  We  also  reserve 
chicks  if  desired. 

THREE  PRINCIPAL  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  also  White 
Plymouth  ltocks  and  White  Wyaudottes 
Do  not  delay  writing  for  our  catalog  and 
reduced  prices.  No  money  is  required 
with  your  order.  Safe  delivery  is  assured. 
Write  today  to  the 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street  Holllston,  Mass. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Half  to  Full  Wyckoff  Strain 

Day-old  chicks  $18  per  100.  8. week  PULLETS 

ready  May  9th,  SI. 50  each. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Half  to  Full  Parks  Strain 

Day-old  chicks  S2 5  per  100.  8-weeF  PULLETS 
ready  May  9th,  $2,00  each. 

J.  GUY  LESSER,  Northumberland,  Fa. 


300,000  CHICKS  FOR  1921 

The  beat,  healthiest,  and  most  vigorous  chicks  ob¬ 
tainable,  hatched  in  one  of  the  finest,  best  equipp¬ 
ed,  and  most  sanitary  hatchery  in  ttie  State.  Key¬ 
stone  chicks  are  famous  for  their  EASY  TO  RAISE  AND 
QUICK  TO  GROW  qualities.  They  are  BRED  RIGHT- 
HATCHED  RIGHT-SHIPPED  RIGHT.  By  prepaid  parcel 
post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  S.  C.  White  and  S. 

Brown  Leghorns,  14cts  each.  Barred  Rocks,  IBcts 
each.  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  18ct*.  Mixed  Broilers, 
12cts  each.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Our 
chicks  pleased  thousands  of  others  during  the  last 
eleven  years  and  they  will  please  you.  Fine  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  sent  to  any  address  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield.  Pa. 


“Regal-Dorcas”  White  Wyandotte  Eggs 

from  selected  free  range  stock.  $10—100:  $6 — 50;  $2— 
15.  Eggs  now  testing  75  to  SO  per  cent  fertile. 

II  W.  BUNK,  Germuutown,  New  York 


t 


“The  Flower  of  the  Season's  Chicles' 


Note  Big  Reductions 


i 


No  change  except  in  price — and  that  to  your  advantage.  The  same  big, 
husky  healthy  chicks  from  the-  wonderful  pure-bred,  big-laying  Rosemont 
breeding  flocks.  And  shipped  to  you  in  April  and  early  May,  the  season 
when  chicks  must  grow. 


Hatches  April  27,  May  4-11-18 


White  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas 


Per  100 

Per  50 

T  Per  25 

$19.00 

$10.00 

$5.00 

22.00 

11.00 

6.00 

23.00 

12.00 

6.25 

28.00 

14.00 

7.50 

(Cannot  ship  Leghorns  until  first  week  in  May) 


Parcel  Post  Prepaid — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Remember,  these  are  the  Eastern-bred  and  Eastern-hatched  chicks  that 
for  years  have  been  the  choice  of  successful  poultrymen.  Shipped  direct  from  ! 
Rosemont  incubators  to  you — sure  to  reach  you  in  finest  condition. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  enclosing  remittance,  or  send  for 
complete  catalog. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  and  Raised  Right 

9  to  10  weeks  old,  delivery  April  25th  to  May  1st,  $1.50  each 
4  months  old,  $2.00  5  months  old,  $2.50 

Your  Inspection  Invited 


Supply  Limited  —  Make  Reservations  Early 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 


Washington  Street 


TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


our  Hens  decide 


PIIODlCTS'-POtlTRY 


Ononehandthefine 
clean  odor  and  ap¬ 
petizing,  nourishing 
^  ^  digestible  qualities 

of  unadulterated  beef 
and  bone  butchers’ trim¬ 
mings  ;  on  the  other, 4  ‘any  old  thing’  * 
which  does  for  other  brands. 

Sr  HEAT  SCRAP 

For  More  Eggs  al  Less  Expense 

A  postal  will  bring  samples  and  prices 

MAURER  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  365B  Newark,  N.  J. 


They  choose 
MAURERS 


every 

time 


G’ 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  abso¬ 
lutely  rainproof:  also,  ventilator  above  the  swing¬ 
ing  window.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts.  K.  C. 
YOUNG  CO.,  Ill  Depot  Street.  Randolph,  Mass. 


n  t  n  IT  FREE  RANGE 

B  A  D  I  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


All  Jtay  chicks,  $  1  8  per  100,  Prepaid. 
All  June  chicks,  $15  per  100,  Prepaid 
Baby  Chicks,  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid,  $‘-3 
per  100.  Custom  Hatching,  3o  per  egg 
Circular  Free.  Phone,  Plainsboro  6S8. 
BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  II.  ClIAMtLEK,  Prop.  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  J. 


A  LL  HATCHES  are  BOOKED  FULL  on 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 

BabyCHICKS 

until  after  May  15th.  Prices  then.  May,  $20;  June, 
SIB  per  100.  Order  now.  Attractive  illustrated 
circular  by  request.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  H.Y. 


Hummer’s  Famous  Guaranteed  Chicks 

You  can  see  the  stock  if  you  dispute  the  quality. 
That's  evidence.  Order  May  chicks  now. 

Bar  Rock,  $16.50  per  100.  $155  per  1,000. 

It.  I.  Reds,  $17.50  per  100.  88165  per  1,000. 

S.  O.  Barron  W.  Legh’n,  $15  per  100.  $135  per  1,000. 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  $15  per  100.  $135  per  1,000. 

S.  O.  Ancona,  8824  per  100. 

S.  M.B.  Minorca.  886  per  Do-/.,  prepaid.  Live  arrival: 
full  count.  E.  R.  HUMMER  8  CO.,  Frenchtown,  N  J.  R.  D. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


BIG,  VIGOROUS  CHICKS 

from  high  egg-produc¬ 
ing,  pure  bred  flocks. 
Carefully  selected  for 
rapid  growth  and  high 

vitality.  Chicks  that  grow 
faster  and  lay  more  eggs. 
Healrhy  and  free  from  vermin. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Anconas,  Minorcas, 
Orpingtons,  etc.  16c  and  up. 
Safe  arrival  by  parcel  post 
guaranteed,  Shipped  from  40 
hatcheries.  One  of  them  near 
you.  Big  illustrated  baby 
chick  circular  sent  free. 

CONTINENTAL  HATCHERIES 

Head  Office,  105  W.  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Exclusively .  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  inoculated 
and  free  from  lice.  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means  great  vigor. 
Barron  strain.  All  males  heading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Eggs  forhatcliingnow  ready  in  any  quantity.  kVo  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking'orilers  for  baby  chicks.  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
a  chance.  10,000  baby  chicks  a  week.  Order  well  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  this  Spring.  My  new  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”  free  with  all  $10.00 
orders.  Circulars  free  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Plosion!  Valley.  H.Y. 


BABYCHICKS 

Reds — Barred  and  White  Rocks — Anconas — Brown 
and  White  Leghorns — White  Wyandottes.  Orders 
trom  25  up  to  several  thousand  filled  in  1  shipment. 
My  hatching  experience  goes  back  more  than  30  years. 
Only  plump  full-sized  sturdy  chicks  sent  out. 
The  kind  I  know  will  live. 

You  must  Be  Satisfied 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  W.  H.  Allen,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


j  Brookside  CHICKS  i 

5  ■ 

8.  C.  W,  Leghorns,  only  Barron  and  lfiglan-  j 
■  tine  strain.  3,000  chicks  every  week.  Chick 
;  booklet  free  with  every  order.  Get  my  low  ! 
S  pricesbeforebuyingelsewhere.Iguarant.ee  ■ 

•  safe  delivery  and  pay  parcel  post  charges.  S 
;  Circular  free.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  5 

•  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


FALK’S  LEGHORN  FARMS 

STELTON,  N.  J. 

Have  hatching  eggs  to  sell  from  their  S-year  old 
trapnested  White  Leghorns.  Hell  IJreezc 
Strain  nt 

$12  per  100  to  April  15th 
$10  per  100  alter  April  15th 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

BABY  CHICKS 
From  selected  stock.  Trap-nested  past  5  years. 
Males  hied  from  imported  Barron  stock  with 
records  of  270-282.  $25  per  100  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  week  of  May  9th.  $20  per  100  thereafter.  Send 
for  list  of  matings  and  prices. 

A.  H.  Penny,  Mattituck,  New  York 


TOM  BARRON’S  White  LEGHORNS 

One  of  the  moit  intensive  breeding  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ica  of  Pedigreed  Utility  Leghorns.  Trap  nested. 
Cornell  certified.  Official  records.  Booking  orders 
for  eggs  and  chicks.  Free  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY,  Prop.  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


Rosa  and  Single  Comb  Reds  svRd 

for  eggs  and  color,  15  for  $2.25:  100— $10.  Chix,  100— $!6. 
parcel  post  prepaid.  NISI, ME  HCS8EIJ,,  Woodbury,  Coon, 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  the  World’s  .  Largest.  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Delivered  at  your  door,  —  _  UMlITF 

anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post  (J.  WHITE 
charges. 


My  Free  circular  tells  why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the 
greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, 

and  why  HAMPTON'S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  are  the 

chicks  for  you.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Smith's  Standard 

(Copj/riohtedi 


Three  Million  for  1921 

Batted  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  Rhode  I*land  Red* 
Buff  Leghorns  Black  Minorca* 
White  Leghorns  Ancona* 
Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Orpingtons 
Buff  Leghorns  Assorted 
Write  nearest  address  today  for  catalog— fret. 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dept.  59,  1959  W.  74th  Street 

Boston.  Mass.,  Dept.  59.  154  Friend  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pi.,  Dept.  59.  853  Locust  Street 

Chicago,  III.,  Dept.  59,  427  So. Dearborn  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  Dept.  59.  816  Pine  Street 

POULTRY  RAISERS 

We  have  spent  ten  years  in  developing  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  plants  in  Now  Kngland.  Our  incu 
bator  capacity  is  3li,U0U  eggs.  We  ran  our  plant  at 
Kill#  capacity  during  wartime  conditions  and  now 
have  a  full  stock  of  selected  breeding  birds  tested 
by  Storrs  college  from  which  to  produce  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  We  can  supply  you  with  healthy, 
vigorous  chicks  batched  under  ideal  conditions. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 

A.  B.  HALL,  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn 

Certified  c  S  White  Leghorns 


LEGHORN 


BABYCHICKS 

High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  reduced 
prices.  Good  service.  Price  #16  per  100  ;  $  1 40  per  1000. 
Parcels  post  paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  circular 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Mlddleport,  N.  Y 


CRYSTAL  POULTRY  FARMS -High  Quality,  Low  Price* 

Q  ■  n  \t  Baby  chirks  and  hatching  eggs  from  heavy 
HIl  Ij  ¥  laying,  hardy,  bred-to-iay  strains.  Prize  win 
JT  __  _  „  ners  at  1920 Ohio  and  New  York  Spite  Fairs.  39 
I*  U  I  W  most  profitable  breeds.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
ty  II  I  Jl  teed.  Prices,  $1 8  per  100  and  up.  Circular  free. 
Crystal  Poultry  Farms,  Sliapard  Strong,  7902  Franklin  five.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Barron  S.  C.W.Leghorn  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  heavy  pr  oducing  hens  sir  ed  by  high  pedigreed 
^cockerels-  8810  per  100.  Clticks  for  May  20th. 

G.  H.  WRAIGHT,  West  Williugton,  Conn. 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 

SB  per  100.  Also  a  few  breeding  cockerels,  $4  each. 

C,  B  NEAL _ - _ LOOT,  N,  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Breeding:  stock  for  sale;  young  stock  need  the  room; 
have  been  culled  and  graded  by  State  College;  will  turn 
them  over  May  1st;  same  birds  that  have  reproduced  our 
own  flock;  no  culls.  Write  for  prices.  “OR0IIAKD 
HILL"  POCLTKT  A  .11)  HUIT  FA  KM,  K«rri«n  8pringa,  Midi. 

S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 


We  have  a  pen  of  170  certified  yearling  liens,  mated 
to  eight;  certified  males,  from  which  we  offer  eggs 
at  $25  per  hundred,  clticks  at  $45  per  hundred. 
Also  a  pen  of  170  yearling  Leghorn  hens,  not  certi¬ 
fied,  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  $12  per  hundred, 
chicles  at  $25  per  hundred.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  20years.  Whilewe  carryover  1,000  pullets 
we  do  not  breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights. 
“V”  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L  J  Weed 
S  Son,  Proprietors,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

Since  Winning  Storrs  Contest 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  recognized  as  superior 
layers.  They  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  this  at 
both  Storrs  and  Vineland.  Every  chick  or  egg  sold 
is  bred  and  producod  on  our  own  farm  from  select¬ 
ed  flocks.  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  for  sale. 
FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


Kelp  strain,  hi  ed  to  lav.  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs  for 
sale.  Circular  free.  HUGH  PATTERSON.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Cloyton,  N  T 

“Cheep!  Cheep!  Cheep!” 

“  We'll  pay  big  intereston  mouev  invested,”  say  the 

Acme  Quality  Chicks  Oe7lo.‘>lM!irylal,dBPr'iTBBol!’,2 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Again  the  sensation  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den;  the  world’s  greatest  poultry  show.  The 
giant  of  poultrydom.  If  given  free  range  will 
find  the  larger  part  of  it’s  own  living.  For  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  and  price  list  on  Im  tolling  eggs, 
write  MARCY  FARMS,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 


THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Little  Britain,  N.  Y.,  can  furnish  during 

April,  May  and  June 

approximately  150  chix  per  week  from  a  special 
pen  of  high-producing  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  CERTIFIED  COCKERELS. 
Price,  $25  per  hundred. 


r-Vancrest  Poultry  Farm=- 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  from  old  hens 
selected  for  size,  type  and  laying  qualities, 
mated  to  cockerels  obtained  from  one  of  the 
laying  contest  winners.  Strong  healthy  chicks 
that  will  develop  into  early  layers. 

Price  $17  per  100  for  May.  Delivered  free. 
Send  for  circular. 

Frank  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Vermont  Rose  Comb  Reds 

Hardy,  dark  red  purebred*.  Winter  layers  in  Ver¬ 
mont's  rigorous  climate.  Eggs,  $2.25  per  15, 
delivered.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Our  ninth  year. 

C.  E.  Wilson  Twintun  Acres  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


Famous  Tom  Itarron  Strain  R.  ('  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  and  cockerels  of  high  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  per  hundred.  Baby 

chicks,  i$2<>  per  hundred  from  April  15  to  June  1st;  from 
then  on,  $1H.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVER0ALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland.  New  York 

- - - -  -j 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 

..  i  .ii.—  . . 
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Sp  Drawn  I  ..L..,.  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn#, 

.  V.  DlOWn  Legnorns  2S2-278  strain.  Eggs,  15— $1.50;  SO 
— 1$;  50— $4:  100— $7,  prepaid.  Mir«  V.  FULTON.  Gilliptlis,  0. 


Big  Bronze.  $9  per  setting  of  9. 


TURKEY  EGGS  N.  Y.  City  deliveries  bv  messen- 

* -  t.  B.  WILSON,  Mount  Kisco,  N.Y. 


ger. 


Dl D V  PI1IY  Barred  Rocks,  Reds, White Leghornsand 
DHDI  vfl  I A  Broilers,  11c  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pamphlet  Free.  J.  N.  NICE,  R.  0..  MeAlixtemlle,  Pi. 

BABY  CHICKS 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  May  $16  :  June  $14  per  100. 

Place  Orders  Early.  Quality  the  Best. 
ARTHUR  I,.  POOR  ANTRIM.  N.  II. 


EVERLAY 


Brown 
Leghorns 

World  Record  Layers  American  Egg  Con¬ 
test.  Leading  winners.  New  York,  Chicago. 
Hardy,  vigorous  money  in  kers.  Stock — 
Eggs— Chicks.  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM.  Box  28.  Portiind.  Indiana 


B 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs 


S'. 50  per  eleven. 

FLORA  HORNING.  Owego,  N.T. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  c hTJk* 

K.  N.  Y.,  Pel).  5.  TIIE  I  VDEKII 1 1,1,  HUMS,  F 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHODE 

ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  P  A  R  A  I)  I  S  K 

POULTRY  FARM,  Box  It,  Paradise,  Penna. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Eggs 

From  our  carefully  bred  utility  strain.  We  offer'.!. 000 
Chicks  per  week  after  April  10th.  Circular  free. 

YARM0ND  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  1  Freehold,  N.  J. 

».  C.  WHITE  IjEGHORNS 

I-argc  egg  producers.  Free  farm  range.  Selected  breeders. 
Healthy,  vigorous,  farm  Dock.  A merican  strains.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  line  success  this  season,  .'lay  chicks.  $ls  hun¬ 
dred.  Egg.  $8.  Mountain  View  Poultry  Firm.  Hopewell  Junction,  N.T. 

S.  C.  W.  L  E  G  H  O  R  N  S  5;riV  JSfc 

ery,  $20  per  100,  post  paid.  All  chix  are  f  rom  choie  di¬ 
rect  D.W.  Young  strain  stock.  II.  N.  CONN  EH,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHIXS 

at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Barred  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds,  White. 
Brown  Leghorns.  Write  for  pamphlet — Ei  ee. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  M.  SANKET,  Prop.  Meill.lervllle,  l*». 

S.  C.  WHITE  U  ¥TT  I  FTC 

leghornI^LJJLIjEj  1  *3 

From  our  own  flock  of  Breeders.  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
for  delivery  from  late  April  on.  Mature  pullets 
from  July  15th  on. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM  Box  126  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chix  E^fTsper  iooatFr"m 

S-3-yr.-old  selected  hen.  W.  Jundu,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

We  own  the  famous  Sanborn  flock  of 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  every  breeder  with 
a  trapnest  record.  They  are  known 
from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  egg-laying  abilities,  fourteen 
years  of  selective  breeding  behind 
them  place  them  ill  the  front  row  as 
money  earners.  Our  Leghorns  are  of 
the  same  grand  quality,  free  catalog. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  t  SO,  Attloboro,  Mass. 


BABY 

CHIX 


“BABY  CHIX 

Any  quantity.  All  the  leading  varieties.  Also  Mam¬ 
moth  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Trimma-i'a  Poul¬ 
try  Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St..  Rochtsler,  N.Y. 

American  Dominie  tic-.  Stock  and  Eggs.  500-chick 
t>il  Brooder,  $18.  1>.  BAKER,  PuestoN,  Maryland 

rom  finest 
stock. 

eautiful  mark¬ 
ings.  *5  for  16.  1.  I ..  KEI.I.Y,  II <-m |>.t«ntl,  L.  1.,  N.Y.  II.  F.  II.  1 


Brahma  Hatching  Eggs fr< 

Every  bird  over  standard  weight  w  ilh  hcnutifi 


SINGLE  COMB  ANCON  A.  S3 
Wonderful  Layers.  Sittings,  $2.60,  postpaid.  Cir.  Free. 

Lambert’*  Poultry  Farms,  Apponuug,  I£.  I. 

While  Orpington  and  Leghorn  "JCT?, 

took  10  ribbons  on  10  entries  at  NewJersev  ehiunpionship 
show.  Dec.,  1920.  WM.  II.  FF.INUT,  11.  F.  II.  2,  Matawao,  N.  J. 

fT^l^iri  s.  C.  it.  I.  Reds,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leg.  Anemias  and  Black  Minnrcas. 
■U  VI VI  CP  $5  per  100;  $16per  litiO-egg  case.  Best  strains. 

■  ■  I>-  W.  Goodllng,  ItlohUeld,  I*a. 

D  ADV  mirife  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Rose  Comb 
D/ID  I  LlllLIVJ  ,!-  *•  Reds  Sheppard  strain  Anco- 
nas.  May  and  June  delivery.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Order  now.  Shore  Poullrj  Form,  18th  Ave  .  Belnur,  N.  j. 

r'nir’I/  C?  mixed, $11|  Leg  $12  10*15:  Bar. 
#.,.11  |  |  ,  |l  ^  Rock  «ud  R.  1.  lied,  $1«:  White 


Rock.  $10  to  $20. 

MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 


May  delivery. 

Telford.  Pa. 


260-288  Egg  Strain 

Puttcrhon  Poultry  Farm  -  Cluyton,  N.  Y. 

puipifC  17c  each,  EGGS  and  GROWING  STOCK. 

vnlvllu  Jones  Poultry  F  arm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 

•  gs  from  cur  twenty  year  hi  ed-for-laying  strain.  $2.60 
per  15,  delivered.  BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 


BABY  CHIX 


10.000  PER  WEEK 
LEADING  VARIETIES 

Write  i  i  price  list  and 
order  blank.  The  Spencrk  Hatchery,  Spencer,  Ohio 


Ltclliug  E  g  g-  S 

from  pure-bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Ten  Dollar.  a  hundred. 
Baby  chicks,  Twenty-live  Dollar.  a  hundred. 

Summcrlleld  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Waililutton,  If.  t. 

RC.tBJl.  LEGHORN  EGGS.  ¥1.50— 16;  $8— 100. 
■  Mrs.  CLAUDiA  BETTS,  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


White  Rock-Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

Fisliel  and  Park  strain.  $22  per  100.  Eggs,  82  per  15  • 
$10  per  100.  While  Ribbon  Poultry  Ferm.  FlehMIL  N.  V. 


S.C.R.I.RED  Day-Old  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

Trapnested  utility  stock.  White  diarrhea  tested.  Storrs 
(Conn.)  Egg  Laying  Contest  winners.  Eggs  $15  per  100. 
Chicks  for  May  delivery,  $80  per  hundred.  Remaining 
10  breeding  cockerels,  best  matings,  $5.00  each. 

Deer  ltrook  Poultry  Farm,  Bax  34,  Short  Falla,  N.ll. 

ST  PIICT  HDPINPTfiNQ  Hatchings  Eggs  from  our 
.C.DUiT  UKi  INlilUINj  thoroughbred  prize-win¬ 
ning  strains,  13.50  and  $5.00  lor  15.  Stock  and  baby 
chicks.  THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CO..  Fanwand,  New  Jersey 


UFF  LEGHORN  Cockerels.  $8.  Hatching  Egg# 
reasonable.  GREENFORD  POULTRY  YARDS,  Silver  Creek.  N.  V 


Pure  White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  EACH 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Bartholomew,  Middlelield,  Ohio.  R.  F.  D. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING—  Parks’  pedigree  bred- 
to-lay  Barred  Rocks.  Farm  raised.  Vigorous  stock, 
82,50,  15  ;  $6.00,  50  ;  $10.00,  100,  prepaid.  15  years 
a  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks.  C.  W.  PRICE, 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 

Hatching  Eggs — Baby 
s.  See  R.  211, 
ort  Aim.  N.  ¥ 


HILLPOT 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Peeps 
that  live 


for  keeps 


(« 


-chicks  with  the  firmest  grip  on 
the  life  line.  That's  the  biggest 
part  of  that  Hiilpot  Quality 
name  — their  sturdy  vitality 
keeps  them  upstanding  and 


healthy.  In  every  Hiilpot  Chiok  there  is  an  unlimited  Quantity  of  Quality. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  PRICES 


25  50  100 

White  Leoborns....  $5  50  510.00  520  00 
Black  Leohorns  ...  5  50  10.00  21.00 

Brown  leghorns. . .  5  50  10  00  20.00 

Barred  Rocks .  G.25  11.50  23.00 


R.  I.  Reds  .  S(U5 

White  Rocks .  6.75 

White  Wyandottes. .  8.00 


so  too 
512.50  525  00 
12.50  25  00 

15.00  30  00 


SPECIAL  MATING 

Wh.  Leohorns  25  so  loo  i  Wh.  Leohorns  25  50  loo 

Pen  2 . 56.75  512.50  525.00  Pen  1  .  59  50  518  00  535  00 

Barred  Rocks  8.00  15.00  30.00  j  R.  I.  Reds —  8  00  15.00  30.00 
Cannot  deliver  Wh.  Leohorns  before  May  4th.  Hatchino  Oates,  April  27. 
May  4,  11,  18  and  25 

Send  check  or  money  order— no  C.O.D,  PrompfdelivcrieB.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles.  Book  Free. 

W,  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  I  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PINE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM 

BABY  CHICKS 


H.  Bernstein  &  Sons 
Center  Moriches,  N.Y. 

Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

VVc  use  2 — 3-year  old  breeders  mated  with 
cockerels  from  hens  with  records  from  260 
—280  eggs.  We  have  built  up  a  reputation  for  having  Large  White  Eggs.  Our  breeders  weigh 
from  3  A  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  each.  A  hatch  of  5,000  every  Tuesday.  Pricelist,  Parcel  Posl,  Pteiaid,  April  till  May  9th. 
$20  per  100;  $190  per  1,000.  After  May  9th.  $18  per  100;  $170  per  1.000.  Send  orders  direct 
from  adv.  to  avoid  disappointment.  Visitors  welcome,  5#  discount  lo  anyone  calling  al  farm  on  hatching  dales. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ?8LcASDH£EDDf 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  M aliogany 
color.  Kggs,  $3  for  15;  #18  for  101).  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Cnnn.  Box  800,  Phone  140 

Fnr  Co|q  Eggs  and  Stock,  TV  Hite  Leghorn*. 

1  Ul  o  a  its  a  lex.  Davidson  -  Gi.en  Campbell,  Pa. 

1(1  uiaal/  Dolinlo  Pullets.  Thoroughbred  Hogan  test 
1  U-YroBK  r  U  1  IBIS  stock.  FOREST  Hint.  Korknsaj.  N  J. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  in  30  days.  $5  per  15.  0.  G.  L.  LEWIS,  Panli,  Pa. 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS,  /'ll  •  1  fl 

AV.  WYANDOTTES.  B  A  It  R  E  I)  1  hl/»|rp  It  fiffC 
ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS.  S.C.  W.  AND  VllIVlYo*  LllO 
BROWN  1  .COUCH!  NS  Cat  fi .  7 

R1VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Sale  of  hundred  Laying  Pullets  and  Yearlings 

Nice  stock,  at  (i.2i  and  up.  FOREST  FARM,  Rm-kanay,  R.  1. 

/AFA  LIT  Y  BAIfKFD  JtOCKS-Baby  Chicks $C0  per 
V7  lot).  Hatcning  eggs  $N  per  100.  Satisfaction  guaian- 
tecil.  GEORGE  1IEN 8011 EN,  Washington,  N.  .1 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Ancon&H.  S.  O.  Keds.  Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred,  heavy  laj  inpr,  farm-raised  breeders. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  a  BUI  AN  DeN  KEF,  Sodai,  If.  Y. 

Fnr  Pannn«  raise  Jersey  Black  Giants  (yellow  skin.)  The 
rui  Ud|JUU8  most  popular  breed  in  America  today. 
Hatching  eggs.  T.  11.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

UUllITE  W’TANBOTTES.  Rejral- Dorcas  stock  direct.  Eprprs. 
If  Grand  matings.  $1.76—15;  $S»— 100.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

“College Queen’s”  Record 

Setting  egg*  for  sale.  Day  old  chicks  l  or  sale. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridget  on,  R,  I. 

EGGS-WIIITE  ROCKS  CHICKS 

Eggs  from  highest  quality  pedigreed  stock.  $3  per  15. 
Baby  chicks,  3-2c  each.  Get  your  order  in  early.  Circular 
ready.  THEO.  L.  POOLE.  JAMESVIEEE,  NEW  YORK 

Tina  Draail*  Poultry.  Till  keys.  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 
rillC  DlCCtlS  Bantams,  Horen,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stork 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  tree.  PIONEER  FARM,  Telford,  Pa 

Young's  Strain  pSogoucihgg  S.C.  WhiteLeghorn  Chicks 

$20  per  100.  Eggs,  $8  per  100.  Circular  free. 

MYOWN  POULTRY  FARM  Brice  Mnnre  Ellen  ville,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  Black  Minorca  &Vrtt, 

15— $2;  100—  $H.  THOMAS  E.  i.KI  KSOI.K,  Carrollton,  Ohio 

Ralur  Kulp  strain.  S.  C.  White  I.eghorns 

DaUj  v-llltltN  at  $1(1  per  100,  Parcel  Post  paid. 

FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Barron  White  Wyandottes  w!Snliiin“: 

ARTHUR  1).  SMITH  .  Norfolk,  Conn. 

S.C.  Ancona  Hatching  Eggs Sdito^iffs^^wm- 

ners.  Stock  for  sale.  M.  N.  (MUE  *  SON,  Mirer  Creek,  N.Y. 

BaL)y  CliicKs 

S,  C.  White  1  oghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.  Send  for  circular.  II.  Fisher,  Milford,  N,  J. 

Pedigree  While  Wyandottes 

$15  Eggs  now  #7.50  per  100,  and  $35  (thicks  after 
May  20th,  #22.  R.  W.  STEVENS,  Schnylerville,  New  York 

Silver  fiamnine  Pnnv  K,,°m  handsome,  heavy-laying 
Oliver  uampine  Eggs  I,ens.  Kcnnedy-JIartling 

■train.  *8 for  16.  MacPHERSON  FARM,  Millington.  N.  J. 

D_  1^-.,  From  Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

£>aDy  LnlCKS  MAY  Delivery  $35  per  100 

^*1*1  From  vigorous  heavy  layers  on  free  range,  not 
HOICKS  certified  but  with  certified  males  $20  per  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 
OF  HATCHING  EGGS  — 94%  FERTILE 

White  Springs  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


KERR  THE  LARGEST  EASTERN  PRODUCER 

Kvery  chick  sold  by  KER  R  is  sent  direct  from  the  producer  to  you.  You  get  chicks  that 
are  handled  but  once — therefore  you  have  a  better  chance  of  raising  them. 

COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS  TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921 

F  pD  TJ  5  0  SERVICE  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience  and  has  given  perfect  satisfac- 
TY  YJ  tion  to  thousands  of  discriminating  poultrymen  who  know  tnat  every  chick 
sold  is  hatched  by  KERR  in  modern  incubators  operated  by  men  who  are  experts. 

THOUSANDS  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT  EVERY  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

White  Leghorns  1  $20.00  per  lOO 

Black  Leghorns  j  $  1  0.00  per  50  $5. 50  per  25 


$25  00  per  lOO 

$12.50  per  50  $7.00  per  25 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Buy  now  while  the  season  and  price  is  right 

Write  {or  illustrated  circular 


THE  KERR  CH1CKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Box  O, 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ICUSHION 
IByj.NO  FIAT 

EXCELSIOR 

CASE  CUSHIONS 

THEY  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES 
Write  for  circular  and  particular!. 

Boston  Excelsior  Co.,  300  1 1th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


-%i>tockton  Hatchery 

Strictly  pttro  bred  chicks,  recog¬ 
nized  as  superior  in  production 
and  quality. 

Immediate  Deliveries 

April  19,  26.  27.  May  3,  4.  10,  11,  17 

20,000  Chicks  Weekly 

_  Older  direct  from  ad  if  prompt 

-  shipments  are  wanted.  All  chicks 

shipped  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Per  100  Per  50  Per  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $19.00  $10.00  $5.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  20.00  10.50  6.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  20.00  10.50  6.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  23.00  12.00  7.00 

•Send  your  order  NOW  for  choice  April  and 
May  chicks.  CATALOG  FREE. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY.  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

Emmert  R.  Wilson 


HUBERT  HATCHER 


iJ 


Send  for  your  copy  of  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  circular  describing  our  big, 
sturdy  BABY  CHICKS. 

THREE  POPULAR  BREEDS 


Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  26 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Rads 

18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

White  Wyandottes  .... 

20.00 

10.50 

5.50 

ALL  CHICKS  SENT  POSTPAID 
100$  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

HUBERT  HATCHERY,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


LIVE-CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNG-EARLY  HATCHED  —  GROWING 

Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 

DEXTER  P.  UPHAM  -  BELMAK,  N.J. 

Barred  Rock  Baby  Chicks 

ed  birds,  80c  each.  T.  O.  KIDIIKIUI,  llirkxviiu,  I,.  |.,  y  f, 

Mammoth  Pekin  Bucks.  Eggs,  $8  per  13;  $5.50  p#r 
20  ;  $20  pec  100.  (.'ll).  K.  Ill  1. 1,  UMSO.N,  Mandela,  N.  J. 

Silver  l.llccd  Wyandotte*.  Eggs,  $2  per  15;  $2-50  p»r 
30  ;  $5  pei  50.  GEO.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks 

W  ynndotten,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Eglantine  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Ancona*,  <’.  Reds.  Catulogue  free.  Chicks  Feb. 
loth  every  week.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Capper  Hill,  N.  3. 


Chicks 


S.  C.  Ruff  Leghorn,  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixt  I0o 
and  up.  Safe  deli\ery  guaranteed.  Cir.  free. 
jACOli  NEI.UOM)  McAli«tervllle,  l*a.  Box  2 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  .M,a.esai?'1  fen.mle3-  i:k.k* 


imported  direct,  lie 


for  hatching  from  stock  I 

Olds  252  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apilacliia,  H.». 


Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  matings;  pedigrees,  280  288 
eggs.  Our  second  importation.  Our  Pro  parly 
hatched  chicks  from  these  and  other  mating#  of  su¬ 
perior  layers  give  satisfaction.  Hatches  every  Tues¬ 
day.  Hatching  eggs  supplied  promptly  at  reduced 
prices.  Safe  arrival  of'  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed. 
Price  list  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

$28  per  100  for  May  delivery  from  stock  produced 
in  my  pedigree  matings;  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  $5;  balance  C.  O.  1).  by  parcel  post. 
My  20  pullets  still  lead  in  the  New  York  Stale 
contest  with  l.'8d  eggs  in  22  weeks  to  April  3d. 
Last  year  my  birds  in  the  Connecticut  contest 
ayc-agcil  103  eggs  each.  One  of  my  hens  in  the 
New  Jersey  contest  laid  2ii4  eggs  the  first  year. 
George  Phillips,  R.  25,  Seymour,  Conn, 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  *10  per  100; 
$25  per  300.  Baity  ('hicks,  $25  per  100.  6  liens  and 
cock  for  #20.  Anna  HI.  Jones,  Graryville,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds 

I  am  hooking  orders  for  April  and  May.  15  years 
shipper  of  day-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  chicks  shipped  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Hatch  every  week.  Write  lor  prices  and  tree  circular. 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Progressive  Light  Brahma 

from  prize  stock.  Hatching  egg--  for  sale;  $3.50  for  16. 
Stock  for  sale  Sept.  1.  HENRT  a.  HEDGES,  (Jreenport,  I,.  I.,  M.T. 


CHICKS 


Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  12cts. 
and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlister ville.  Pa, 


TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

IK,  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Attractive  Prices.  BFAUAND0T  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Hirlor,l.l.,N.f. 

Barred  RocIls 

Hied  to  lay.  Notice  our  Pen  No,  2,  Storrs  Contes*. 
Egg*,  chicks  cockerels.  <lor*>e]l  certified  stock. 
Circular.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  Ca/.enovia,  N.Y. 


hatching  FGGS.  Rhode  island  Reds.  Eggs,  $1  perdojs.  Day. 
old  chick.1  f'iH  jM*r  100.  Devonshire  Farms,  Washingfonvifle, 


I 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
na'me  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

These  two  notes  are  just  in  by  the 
same  mail  from  New  England  : 

Your  paper  stands  for  fair  dealing  and 
service.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  30 
years,  and  from  year  to  year  and  week 
to  week  your  readers  can  see  that  prog¬ 
ress  and  loving  service  is  your  watch¬ 
word.  J.  H.  N. 

Vermont. 

Am  inclosing  two  years’  subscription. 
I  am  sorry  you  had  to  send  me  second 
notice.  I  just  did  not  get  to  sending  it 
before.  I  don’t  know  how  long  I  have 
had  your  paper,  but  longer  than  any  other 
man  in  this  town.  T  have  raised  six 
boys  and  five  girls  since  I  have  been  a 
subscriber,  and  the  youngest  is  four  years 
old.  A  fairly  good  farm  crop  from  an 
old  hill  farm  in  Northwestern  Connecti¬ 
cut.  C.  B. 

Connecticut. 

To  the  casual  reader  the  two  letters 
have  nothing  in  common.  To  us  they 
breathe  the  same  note  of  interest,  sym¬ 
pathy  and  friendship.  Sentiment,  has 
more  influence  in  human  affaire  than  we 
usually  realize,  but  men  would  be  hard¬ 
ened  creatures,  indeed,  if  they  did  not 
respond  to  the  kindly  sympathy  that,  in 
one  way  or  another  finds  expression  in 
our  daily  mail  from  the  farms. 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Acirs.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  of  April  1, 
1021.  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  reading 
for  you,  and  will  bring  your  files  of  the 
doings  of  crooks  right  up  to  date,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  concerns  the  recent  activities 
of  A.  C.  Bidwell,  who  ran  until  stopped 
by  the  Government  the  infamous  Inter¬ 
national  Automobile  League  swindle.  Ilis 
next  venture  was  the  organizing  and 
selling  of  stock  in  the  Angola  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  of  Buffalo,  and  what  the 
‘News  says  about  that  company  is  entirely 
right,  only  they  put  it  too  mildly.  You 
note  what  the  scheme  is  now  to  sell  more 
Angola  Tire  &  Rubber  stock.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  scheme  to  catch  the  unwary 
motorist  in  Buffalo,  they  have  again 
started  out  on  the  road  stock  salesmen 
trying  to  sell  more  of  this  worthless  stock 
to  farmers  and  small  town  people  who 
have  no  way  of  knowing  the  absolute 
worthlessness  of  this  venture,  It  ma.v  1 
that  you  can  give  the  rural  population 
another  warning,  so  that  not  all  of  them 
will  bite  when  Bid  well’s  slick,  oily- 
tongued  salesmen  get  into  their  neighbor¬ 
hood  with  the  Angola  stock.  Quite  a  few 
here  bought  this  stock  a  year  or  more  ago 
at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $60  per 
share,  and  they  arc  in  mourning  for  their 
money.  O.  I),  w. 

New  York. 

The  item  from  the  Buffalo  paper  re¬ 
veals  another  scheme  of  the  notorious 
Bidwell  offering  to  supply  motorists  with 
gasoline  at  22c  a  gallon.  All  the  car 
owner  has  to  do  is  to  subscribe  for  two 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Angola  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  a  promotion  of  Bidwell’s, 
at  $50  each.  One  hundred  dollars  will 
pay  for  considerable  gas.  even  at  present 
prices,  and  in  view  of  Bidwell’s  record 
there  is  no  assurance  that  he  would  de¬ 
liver  the  gasoline  at  the  price  after  the 
stock  deal  is  consummated.  This  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  exposing  Bidwell’s  various 
schemes  for  a  dozen  years  back. 

The  Batson  Farm  Agency,  4S9  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York  City,  asks  an  advance 
fee  of  $15  for  placing  the  description  of 
farms,  listed  with  the  agency,  in  the 
hands  of  their  200  agents.  We  have 
many  time  advised  against  these  advance 
fee  scheme's.  If  the  real  estate  agent  gets 
enough  of  these  fees,  he  does  not  need  to 
sell  farms',  too.  in  order  to  have  a  profit¬ 
able  business.  And  our  experience  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  class  of  agents  depends  on 
such  fees,  and  make  little  effort  to  sell 
property.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  true  or  not  of  the  Batson  Farm  Agency, 
but.  at  any  rate  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  a  farm  owner  should  pay  money  on 
any  pretext  to  an  agent  until  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  sold  by  the  agent  in  question. 


Although  I  am  not  a  farmer,  I  am  keenly 
interested  in  agriculture,  and  hope  to 
spend  the  latter  part  of  my  life  on  a 
farm.  Of  all  the  papers  I  take,  I  enjoy 
The  R.  N.-Y.  best  of  all,  and  you  may 
depend  on  me  as  a  regular  subscriber. 
As  I  am  aware  that  you  take  no  pay  for 
services  of  this  kind,  I  will  endeavor  as 
far  as  I  am  able  always  to  solicit  sub¬ 
scribers  for  your  paper,  and  tell  others 
of  the  good  things  I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  G.  u.  T. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  report  and 
appreciation  of  the  work  we  were  able 
to  do  for  the  subscriber.  Persistency  is 
about  the  only  weapon  that  makes  any 
impression  on  the  express  company,  and 
persistency  is  our  failing.  We  keep  a 
claim  before  the  company  until  it  is 
thrashed  out  to  the  last  analysis.  At 
times  we  fail,  but  it  is  through  no  lack 
of  effort.  It  i«  of  great  help  to  have 
prompt  advice  when  a  payment  is  made 
in  order  to  keep  our  records  straight, 
and  we  hope  our  readers  will  bear  this 
in  mind  and  keep  us  posted  on  all  devel¬ 
opments  in  any  accounts  they  send  us. 

A  case  just  decided  by  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Third  De¬ 
partment,  might  possibly  prove  of  interest 
to  you.  A  small  storekeeper  in  Port 
Ilenry,  N.  Y.,  Charles  V.  Dery,  was  sued 
by  the  Security  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away,  on  an  ingenious  plan. 
It  seems  that  a  concern  called  Partin 
Manufacturing  Company  signed  a  contract 
with  Dery  whereby  the  Partin  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  would  increase  the  sales 
of  Dery’s  store  $10,000  in  32  months  :  that 
it.  would  conduct  a  campaign  of  advertis¬ 
ing:  that  within  30  days  from  the  date 
of  the  contract  it  would  deliver  to  him  an 
automobile  and  other  prizes  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  increase  his  trade;  that  at  the  time 
that  Dery  signed  the  contract  he  signed  a 
series  of  promissory  notes ;  the  contract 
was  priuted  on  one  side  of  a  double  sheet 
of  paper  and  the  promissory  notes  on  the 
other  side  ;  there  was  no  perforated  line 
separating  the  notes  so  that  they  could 
be  torn  off  easily ;  subsequently  the  notes 
were  torn  off  and  claimed  to  have  been 
discounted  with  the  Security  Bank  & 
Trust  Company  in  Memphis,  which  was 
also  the  home  office  of  the  Partin  Com¬ 
pany.  The  trust  company  sued  Dery, 
claiming  to  be  an  innocent  holder  for  the 
value.  The  case  was  tried  before  Judge 
Van  Kirk  and  a  jury  in  Elizabethtown 
in  April,  3920;  the  jury,  of  course,  ren¬ 
dered  a  verdict  for  Dery,  and'  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division,  in  affirming  this  verdict, 
held,  among  other  things: 

“Because  the  notes  were  thus  negoti¬ 
ated  in  evident  breach  of ‘faith,  the  case 
falls  directly  within  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  which  have  been  quoted,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  rested  upon  the  plaintiff 
to  establish  its  good  faith  as  a  {holder  in 
due  course.  The  plaintiff  is  a  bank  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  notes  were  offered  for  discount.  The 
defendant  is  a  tradesman  at  Port  Ilenry, 
N.  Y.,  and  it  was  there,  more  than  3.000 
mih's  away,  that  the  notes  were  executed. 
At  about  the  time  the  plaintiff  discounted 
these  notes  it  also  purchased  paper  aggre¬ 
gating  $13,000,  which  had  been  given  to 
the  same  payee  upon  similar  transactions 
by  makers  residing  .in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  president  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  knew  the  nature  of  the  business  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  payee:  knew  that  it  was 
engaged  in  accelerating  the  trade  of  coun¬ 
try  merchants;  knew  that  trade  was  to 
be  increased  by  displaying  an  automobile 
as  a  prospective  prize  before  the  eyes  of 
innocent  country  folk:  knew  that  notes 
given  were  the  product  of  such  undertak¬ 
ings.  lie  might  well  have  suspected* 
from  the  dubious  character  of  its  busi¬ 
ness,  that  the  payee  was  engaged  in  a 
scheme  to  collect  money  by  means  of  notes 
fraudulently 
counted.” 


S**  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  April  23,  1921 
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IN'  WET  SOIL 


obtained  or  fraudulently  dis- 


We  are  devoting  considerable  space  to 
this  case  because  the  decision  has  an 
important  bearing  on  all  eases  of  fraud 
and  a  third  party  attempts  collection  as 
■an  innocent  holder  of  a  note.  With  this 
case  as  a  precedent  banks  or  other  holders 
of  notes  will  have  difficulty  to  collect  on 
notes  or  other  obligations  secured  by 
fraudulent  methods.  Too  often  farmers 
have  paid  notes  secured  by  promoters  of 
worthless  stock  and  other  sharpers  on  the 
theory  that  the  bank  discounting  the  note 
was  an  “innocent  holder.”  This  decision 
puts  the  responsibility  on  the  bank  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  business  of  those 
for  whom  notes  are  discounted. 


The  express  company  has  settled  in  full 
for  the  shipment  of  eggs  of  September 
10,  1919.  I  do  not  think  I  would  ever 
have  received  one  cent  from  them  if  it 
had  not  been  for  you.  I  received  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  the  station  one  day,  say¬ 
ing  there  was  a  man  there  from  the  ex¬ 
press  company  who  would  like  to  see  me 
In  reference  to  the  claim  left  for  collection 
with  you.  He  said  the  express  company 
was  anxious  to  get  this  claim  settled,  as 
Mr.  Dillon  kept  after  them  so  they  would 
get  no  peace  until  they  did  settle  it. 


A  pkofitkkr  bought  a  wonderful  coun¬ 
try  home  and  set  about  making  it  even 
more  wonderful,  according  to  his  own 
ideas.  One  of  his  suggestions  was  a  fish 
pond  which  should  contain  eels.  “But 
you  can’t  keep  eels  in  a  pond,”  objected 
his  neighbor  to  whom  he  had  confided  his 
idea.  “They  have  to  go  down  to  sea  every 
year,  you  know.”  “Well,  I  won’t  have 
’em.”  gasped  the  profiteer;  “I  always 
takes  the  missus  and  kids  every  year,  but 
T  ain’t  going  to  take  no  eels.” — Credit 
Dost. 


ELECTRIC  BLASTING  ElZTHQO 


How  to  use  Dynamite 
to  make  Ditches 

ALONG  the  line  of  the  required  ditch,  make  holes 
-  with  crow-bar  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches 
deep  and  eighteen  inches  apart.  (To  learn  if  this 
spacing  is  correct,  make  a  “test  shot”  of  8  to  10 
holes.)  Into  each  of  these  holes,  put  one  stick  of 


50  or  60%  NITROGLYCERIN  DYNAMITE 

If  the  soil  is  wet  only  one  cartridge  need  be  primed 
with  blasting  cap.  This  cartridge  is  placed  in  the  center 
hole.  Attach  the  ends  of  electric  blasting  cap  wires  to 
the  wires  leading  to  a  Du  Pont  Blasting  Machine.  The 
detonation  of  this  one  cartridge  explodes  the  whole  line 
of  dynamite.  If  preferred,  a  blasting  cap  and  fuse  can 
be  used  on  the  center  cartridge  instead  of  an  electric 
cap  and  blasting  machine.  If  soil  is  dry,  use  an  electric 
blasting  cap  in  each  cartridge,  connected  together  and 
to  a  blasting  machine. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  “Farmers’  Handbook  of 
Explosives”  giving  complete  instructions  and  loading 
methods  for  ditching,  stumping  and  tree-planting. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Du  Pont  Explosives 
and  Blasting  Accessories. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8C  Co.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


May  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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“Countess 
Prue” 

World" s  Champion  Guernsey 

Consumed  5470  lbs. 
of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in 
making  her  wonderful 
year’s  record  —  equally 
valuable  in  the  ration  of 
the  average  cow. 

The  LARR0WE  MILLING  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


04; 


LACTANT 


TRADE  MARK 


A  Milker 
That  Milks 

without  stripping  ami 
will  not  injure  your 
cows. 

Agents  wanted 

Buckwalter  Supply  Co. 
Dept,  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


JhncA.icafl. 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
!  milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  Box  5075  Bainbrid*.,  N.Y. 


MI  NCR  ALTS 
HEAVE50 


years 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3.25  Box  sruaranteed  to  srivo  satisfaction  or  money  l  _ 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0„  461  Fourth  Avs.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Green  Mountain 


wm  it  YES 

Stand  ?  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 


33S 


Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co. 
est  St.  Rutland. V 


SILOS  AT  HALF  PRICE 

to  clear  warehouse 

M.  L.  Smith,  Mfrs.  Agt.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


HERDSMAN  wanted,  to  take  charge  of  college 
herd:  must  be  single  man,  with  good  refer¬ 
ences:  position  open  May  15;  salary  approxi¬ 
mately  $10(1  a  month,  with  hoard  and  room,  ac¬ 
cording  to  qualifications:  send  application,  stat¬ 
ing  age.  weight,  height,  habits  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  to  DAIRY  DEPARTMENT.  New  Jersey- 
Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  - 


WANTED— Stableman  to  have  charge  of  regis¬ 
tered  Clydesdale  stallion  and  12  work  mares 
fi  of  which  are  register?’];  1  yearling  filly:  must 
he  able  to  shoe  mares,  help  on  repairs  and  know 
how  to  raise  colts:  stallion  for  farm  service  only: 
single  man  of  good  character  and  sober  habits 
only  need  apply:  give  names  of1  references:  $100, 
board  and  room.  WM.  ADEN.  ROBERTSON 
Warren,  Va. 


WANTED — Married  man.  small  family,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work:  wife  to  attend  to  butter; 
small  dairy;  new  house;  all  improvements  and 
other  privileges;  permanent  position  for  a  good 
steady  man;  state  salary  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMS'!  ER — General  farm  man,  where  purebrpd 
Clydesdale  mares  are  worked;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  and  of  highest  moral  quality;  state  refer¬ 
ence:  good  pav.  hours  and  board.  WM.  AT.EX. 
ROBERTSON,'  Warren,  Va. 


WANTED — Married  farmer;  orchard  work:  year 
around  work:  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  husky  married  man:  must  understand 
general  farm  work;  farm  equipped  with  all 
latest  modern  machinery,  milking  machines,  trac¬ 
tors  and  farm  tools  that  go  with  same;  $50  per 
month,  house  to  live  in  and  board  help  when 
necessary;  1  quart  milk  per  day,  10  bushels  po¬ 
tatoes  per  year,  wood  and  garden  free.  WM. 
NIEMTJ,  pare  Mathewson  Farms,  T.isle,  N.  Y. ; 
It.  F.  D. 


MARRIED  man  with  two  grown  daughters;  will 
pay  man  $75  month,  house  rent  and  garden,  to 
Work  on  farm,  and  provide  work  for  daughters  at 
good  pay;  or  man,  wife  and  grown  daughter  who 
wish  to  work  part  time  in  shipping  department 
of  large  poultry  plant.  Apply  at  once  to 
LAU II  ELTON  FARMS,  I.akewuod,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  girl  to  help  with  housework 
on  a  farm;  no  experience  necessary:  lots  of 
time  to  yourself  and  $15  a  month  and  a  good 
home.  Address  ADVERTISER  8780,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FA RM  manager;  life  experience  in  all  branches; 

scientific  training,  energetic,  pleasing  person¬ 
ality:  married,  age  30.  no  children;  consider 
shares,  percentage  or  salary  proposition;  let  me 
tell  you  mv  experience  in  milk  and  pork  produc¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  8777,  c-uic  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE  woman  wants  position;  housekeeper 
for  widower  or  bachelor’s  home,  on  up-to-date 
farm.  ADVERTISER  8775,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  man  wants  position  on 
estate;  capable  to  handle  any  work,  garden, 
stock,  poultry;  handy  with  machinery;  drive  ear; 
best  references:  write  full  particulars.  Address 
BOX  50,  Basking  Ridge.  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  singlp,  Japanese,  2(5  of  age,  de¬ 
sires  steady  position  as  poultryman;  private  or 
commercial  plant;  experience  all  branches,  espe¬ 
cially  eaponizing,  dry-picking:  best  of  reference; 
state  salary  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  S. 
SHINO,  9  West  98th  Street,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN  ’(18)  wishes  position  on  modern 
poultry  farm;  no  experience;  willing  to  .learn, 
ADVERTISER  S790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener-farmer  (22)  wishes 
position  on  farm:  prefer  truck  or  market  gar¬ 
den;  state  full  particulars.  MATTHEW  WOT- 
CIK,  343  East  51st  Street,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced,  desires  position  on 
poultry  plant;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  87S8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  commercial  poultry  farm 
by  American.  30  years  old;  general  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  8787,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  tractor  or  truck  driver; 

give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8779.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  man  seeks  light  work  on  farm:  wages 
immaterial.  BOX  183.  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  4. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WORKING  farm  manager  wanted,  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty,  I ’a. :  salary  and  share  of  profits;  prefer 
man  who  can  invest  $100  to  every  $1,000  owner 
lias  in  teams,  stock,  implements,  insuring  care¬ 
ful  management:  state  experience,  help  in  fam¬ 
ily.  first  letter:  above  is  profitable  proposition 
for  right  man.  OWNER,  729  Perry  Bldg.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  about  125  acres;  on 
new  State  road:  half  mile  from  station  and 
village:  nearly  all  buildings  new  ten  years  ago; 
steam  heated  house,  two  bathrooms;  cottage; 
thirty-eow  barn,  milk  house  and  dairy  building, 
all  of  hollow  tile  and  concrete;  hay  and  young 
stock  barn,  horse  barn,  icehouse,  garage,  etc.; 
artesian  well:  farm  in  high  state  of  cultivation, 
free  from  stones;  level  land;  price  about  half 
cost  of  the  new  buildings;  more  land  if  desired, 
including  valuable  lake  frontage.  BOX  12. 
Bantam.  Conn. 


TO  RENT — 388-acre  dairy  farm:  town  of  T.inv- 
renee.  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. :  stock  to  be 
furnished  by  tenant:  this  farm  will  carry  sixty 
to  seventy  cows:  immediate  possession:  good 
proposition  for  man  with  sufficient  capital.  For 
terms  consult  MRS.  D.  W.  FIXXIMORE,  Pots¬ 
dam.  X.  Y..  or  write  BOX  42.  Roberts  Hall, 
Ithaca.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 150-aere  dairy  and  fruit  farm; 

Middlefleld.  Conn.:  75  acres  tillable;  2  houses; 
worth  inquiry.  Address  A.  R.,  R.  F.  D.,  Rock- 
fall,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Large  farm,  fully  equipped;  herd  of 
fine  cows:  sold  account  of  owner’s  age:  easy 
terms:  write  for  particulars.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8739.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Within  75  miles  of  New  York.  4  10 
acres,  with  wood  lot  preferred;  dwelling;  some 
outbuildings;  full  particulars;  lowest  price; 
might  rent  small  poultry  jdant.  G.  F.  SHEP¬ 
ARD,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.;  R.  D.  1. 


FOR  SALE— Good  eight-room  house,  new  hen- 
Ic  use,  20x32,  and  three  acres  of  fine  land;  tine 
location:  on  State  road:  near  store,  school,  church 
and  station:  price  $2,800.  Inquire  of  AUGUS¬ 
TUS  GRABY,  Beerston,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  wanted  by  experienced  poul- 
tr.vman:  Cornell  trained;  15  acres  or  more; 
capacity  8oo  layers  at  least;  on  State  or  im¬ 
proved  road:  $3,500  cash,  balance  mortgage; 
occupancy  October  12.  ADVERTISER  8752,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.E — 45-acre  farm;  loo  miles  from  New 
York:  house  lias  improvements;  easv  terms. 
ADVERTISER  8701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWELVE  ACRES — Otsego  County.  N.  A’.:  large 
house,  barn.  well,  brook,  productive  land:  1  500 
feet  elevation:  mail,  te'ephone;  price  SI. 200; 
more  land  adjoining,  $30  acre.  BOX  07, 
Dunellen,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Acreage  with  up-to-date  buildings 
within  20  miles  of  New  York :  price  moderate; 
no  agents.  J.  MEHULIXG,  85  John  St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 


REAL  BARGAIN — 170  acres  land;  good  meadow; 

good  pasture:  plenty  wood ;  7-room  house:  fine 
barn;  30  stanchions;  adapted  dairy  or  poultry: 
horse,  harness,  buggy.  ,>agon,  cow  included  fur 
spot  cash  sale:  $3,500.  C.  BIZOZEU,  owner, 
Norwich.  N.  Y. 


POT'T.TRY  FARM- -10  acres  fine  meadow;  3  a.  res 
woodlot ;  two-room  frame  house;  175  pullets 
laying;  $1,000  cash:  building  fur  500  hens,  $490. 
GAG  IS.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Productive  dairy  farm:  about  1O0 
acres:  large  bouse:  two  large  barns;  near 
Poughkeepsie:  easy  commuting  distance  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  8772,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  four  acres  land:  s,x- 
nom  house,  barn,  laying  houses,  breod-r  house, 
capacity  400  hens,  1,000  chicks;  State  road; 
price  $3,500.  H.  B,  RAYMOND,  Woodbury, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE— Village  farm;  17  acres;  ner;  mod¬ 
ern  buildings.  BOX  471,  Randolph,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  Vermont  productive  dairy 
farm;  1  tit)  acres:  »iO  tillage;  modern  buildings; 
conveniences:  2  miles  Brattlehoro,  9,000  popula¬ 
tion:  would  consider  exchange  for  1  or  2  family 
house  near  city.  JOHN  McKAY,  W.  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED  farm  near  New  York  City 
with  long  record  ns  money  earner  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  price  based  upon  actual  cash  cost  and 
average  net  earnings  for  past  six  years;  farm 
bears  a  national  reputation ^ftilly  stocked  and 
highest  market  for  its  products  guaranteed  for 
fifteen  years:  reason  for  disposing  of  this  plant 
is  purely  that  of  pressure  of  other  business,  and 
books  will  tie  opened  for  inspection  to  responsible 
parties  only.  Apply  by  letter  to  ADVERTISER 
8707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate.  190-acre  farm. 

Central  Michigan’s  best  soil:  in  high  state  of 
cultivation  for  general  crops:  two  sets  of  build¬ 
ings.  W.  S.  WILSON,  administrator,  Belding, 
Mich. 


FOR  SALE— Fine  Florida  farm;  183  acres;  will 
take  smaller  farm.  Owner,  J.  H.  THOMAS, 
Box  376,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


85-ACRE  village  farm;  45  in  cultivation;  40  in 
pasture  and  fine  sugar  grove;  11-room  slate- 
covered  house;  horse  and  cow  barns;  price  and 
photos  on  application:  a  bargain.  GEO.  J. 
WRIGHT.  Londonderry,  Vt. 


150-ACRE  farm,  11 -room  house,  10  chicken 
houses,  harn  and  outbuildings,  in  Rtiinebeck. 
Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  8776,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  suitable  for  poultry;  level,  dry; 

Long  Island  or  Jersey,  near  water.  A.  DE¬ 
GEN.  73  Decatur  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


A  NICE  poultry  farm  and  blacksmith  business, 
21-;  acres,  on  car  line;  all  conveniences;  don’t 
answer  unless  you  have  $2,500  cash;  balance  easy 
payments,  and  bargain  for  quick  sale.  BOX  230, 
Route  3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


STOP!  T.1STEX!  109  acres,  erops  and  tools; 

good  9-room  house;  new  barn;  good  soil,  level; 
good  wheat,  corn,  clover,  grass  land;  on  milk 
route;  fruit;  shade;  a  beauiifnl  home;  priced 
right;  $38  per  acre.  Owner,  W.  II.  KIRKEN- 
DALL,  Fulton,  Del.;  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  75. 


TEN-ACRE  poultry  farm;  four  miles  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  X.  J.;  six-room  house,  in  fine'  condi¬ 
tion;  harn.  wagon  shed,  chicken  coops,  brooder 
house,  brooder  stove,  390-egg  Cyphers  incubator: 
mie  acre  in  woodland;  stream  running  through; 
this  is  n  fine  place  for  geese  and  ducks;  wiil 
include  00  White  Leghorn  chicks;  25  liens;  some 
geese  and  ducks;  tools  of  all  kinds;  will  sell 
partly  furnished;  price  $1,700.  ADVERTISER 
8789,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.E — Chicken  farm;  one  acre;  with  fruit 
and  grape  vineyard:  70-ft.  chicken  house,  bun¬ 
galow;  good  water:  one  square  to  railroad  sta 
tion:  two  miles  to  city:  quick  sale,  $080:  cash 
or  terms.  A.  M.  SPRAGUE,  Hammonton,  X.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent,  village  house  or  small  farm; 

5  to  7  rooms;  within  commuting  distance  from 
New  York:  two  in  family;  give  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  8780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OWNER  will  sell  40-aere  dairy  and  grain  farm 
cheap;  near  Reading.  Pa.;  good  8-room  house 
and  buildings;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  8784, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


12-ACRE  poultry  and  truck  farm  for  sale;  New 
York  State:  price  very  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OWING  TO  AGE,  I  will  sell  the  working  end  of 
my  farm;  05  acres  high,  well-drained  sassafras 
loam,  made  rich  liy  years  of  dairy  work;  com¬ 
fortable  buildings;  two  silos,  right  at  railroad 
station,  and  <  inning  house;  near  the  best  system 
of  State  roads  in  the  U.  S. ;  not  far  from  Prof. 
Massey’s  Maryland  garden;  cheap  fish  and  oys¬ 
ters:  cash  sales  in  1920  almost  $4,000;  not  a 
cheap  farm,  but  worth  all  I  ask  for  it:  1  will 
answer  vour  questions  carefully  and  truthfully. 
W.  E.  BOWMAN,  Snow  I-Iill,  Md. 


$0,500  BUYS  grist  mill,  land,  home,  business; 

will  exchange.  KAYS,  074  Monroe,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


EXTRACTED  HONEY,  finest  quality,  at  our 
station.  00-lb.  can  clover.  $10.80;  buckwheat, 
$9;  10  lbs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone, 

clover,  $2.50;  buckwheat,  $2.35;  5  lbs.  either, 
$1.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED— We  will  co-operate  with  any 
responsible  family  in  placing  witli  them  a 
suitable  Catholic  child,  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willingness  will 
produce  the  right  results.  Address  PT.AC1NG 
OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


SURE  rop  white  rice  corn  (old),  25  lbs.,  parcel 
post  4th  zone.  $2.05;  300  lbs.  tiere,  $22;  on  cob, 
$17.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Portable  sawmill  In  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  WM.  SNELL,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
- » 

MAPLE  SUGAR  from  the  hills  of  old  Vermont, 
30o  per  pound;  syrup.  $2.50  per  gallon.  BRUCE 
BUCHANAN.  West  Glover,  Vt. 


FOR  SAT.E — Grinding  mill,  shafting  and  pulleys; 

7  horsepower  motor;  also  lime  spreader;  all 
In  excellent  condition.  A.  M.  HONE,  X.vons 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cream  cans,  good  as  new,  holding 
20  and  30  quarts;  also  jackets.  A.  M.  HONE, 
Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR.  SALE — One  Pilot  35-light  acetylene  light¬ 
ing  plant,  with  fixtures  and  globes;  also  one 
apple  barrel  stave  jointer.  JOSEPH  S.  W1L- 
FORD.  Elba,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate,  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rliine- 
beek,  X.  Y. 


PRAIRIE  State  Sand  Tray  Incubators;  late  mod¬ 
els:  excellent  condition;  reasonable  price. 
BEAVANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED-  Windmill,  good  order,  for  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — No.  3  Buckeye  traction  ditcher, 
nearly  new:  digs  trench  up  to  0  feet  deep  and 
10  inches  wide;  caterpillar  tread;  four-cylinder 
motor:  would  consider  renting  for  season. 
MARVIN  T.  FORSTER.  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Must  sell  at  once  new  No.  15  De 
Laval  separator;  never  been  unpacked  from 
factory.  F.  O.  RHOADES,  Ceres,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BUTTER  —  Old-time,  home-made,  of 
sound,  ripe,  clean  apples,  eider  and  sugar; 
put  up  and  shipped  in  crated  stoneware  gallon 
crocks,  sealed;  particulars  and  generous  sample 
p.v  mail.  10c.  J.  BEAM  WINGERD,  Chambers- 
hn-g.  Pa. 


ONE  DIXIE  portable  gasoline  drag  saw  machine, 
complete  with  Bosch  magneto  and  extra  saw 
blade  W.  S.  GILKEY,  715  Superior  Avenue. 
Cleveland,  O. 


TRACTOR  and  PLOW. — New  Fond  du  T.ae  trac¬ 
tor  attachment  for  Ford  ear  and  No.  18.  2-bot¬ 
tom  Oliver  plow;  never  been  used;  will  sell  at 
bargain  price.  P.  J.  BROWN,  R.  F.  D.,  Port¬ 
land,  Conn. 


FOR  SAi  E — Incubators;  two  00-egg  Cyphers; 

one  10O-egg  Ess<  x  model;  $15  each;  one  150- 
egg  Prairie  State,  $"0;  one  Standard  bone  cutter, 
$10:  good  as  new.  too  small  for  my  business. 
M.  BAYERDORFFER,  Huguenot  Park,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1  gal.  cans 
$2:  in  i£-gal.  cans  $1.10:  in  %-gal.  cans  05c; 
Vermont  maple  sugar  in  10-lb.  pails  $3;  in  5-lb. 
tins  $1.50:  In  2-11*.  tins  65c;  remit  with  order. 
JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


WANTED— At  once,  two  colony  stove  hovers. 

large  size,  standard  make.  J.  E.  MURRAY, 
Moriches,  N.  Y, 


WANTED— Kudzo  vines.  WILLIAM  N.  CRO¬ 
NIN.  Kimball,  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Morgan  one-horse  mower,  $25;  Span¬ 
gler  com  planter  and  fertilizer,  $15:  both  O. 
K.  for  hill  farms.  LLOYD  GOLDSBORO,  Mohn- 
ton.  Pa. 


COMMERCE  motor  truck,  absolutely  new.  taken 
for  debt,  cost  $1,700;  Model  T,  1921:  first 
$1,085  check  takes  it.  GEORGE  D.  CLARK, 
Coosada,  Ala. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
j  Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  635. 


CERTIFIED  DAIRY  wants  two  first-class 
milkers  at  once;  must  be  neat  in  the  house; 
$00.  room  and  hoard  to  start;  state  experience. 
BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  M.  H.  MacCallum, 
Wernersville.  Fa. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad- 
Taiieement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  l.otehworth  Village,  Tliiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  cook-house¬ 
keeper  for  farm  hoarding  house;  must  be  good 
cook  and  have  highest  qualifications  as  to  moral 
character;  heavy  work  done  by  colored  man: 
running  hot  and  cold  water;  wood  and  ooal 
range  and  oil  stove:  good  salary  and  living  con¬ 
ditions;  give  names  of  references  in  first  letter. 
MRS.  ALEX  ROBERTSON,  Warren,  Va. 


WANTED- — Man  and  wife  (white);  wife  to  do 
plain  cooking  and  housework,  family  of  three; 
no  washing;  man  to  do  general  work  about  house 
and  lawn;  three  horses  and  two  cows;  small 
garden;  wages  to  couple  $50.00  per  month  and 
board;  use  of  two  comfortable  rooms  in  main 
house  if  there  are  no  children;  if  they  have 
children  they  can  have  a  new  four-room  cottage 
and  specified  provisions  instead  of  board;  man 
can  have  share  of'  tomatoes  or  other  truck  from 
about  six  acres:  this  is  a  good  place,  with  fair, 
considerate  treatment  for  an  accommodating 
couple  willing  to  make  it  a  permanent  job;  a 
fme  auto  bus  takes  children  to  good  school  in 
town,  five  miles:  place  is  on  salt  water  front. 
Address  W.  IT.  JOHNSTON,  Easton,  Md. 


WANTED — Well  driller,  aeenstomed  to  Keystone 
machines;  good  money  and  steady  work.  T. 
S.  MOORE.  Stockton.  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  wanted,  without  children: 

woman  for  general  housework;  man  to  work  on 
farm:  must  he  good  milker;  both  must  he  neat 
and  clean:  good  wages  paid  to  right  parties: 
state  particulars  in  first  letter.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Box  58,  Roseoe,  Sullivan  Go.,  X.  Y. 


SINGLE  farmer,  one  understanding  farm  work. 

equipped  with  Empire  milking  machine.  Ford- 
son  tractor  and  tools  that  go  with  same:  must 
be  a  good,  willing  worker;  not  less  than  5  ft.  8 
in.  high  and  weighing  at  least  155  lbs.:  $35  per 
month  and  board,  year  round  if  satisfied  and  sat¬ 
isfactory.  WM.  NIEMU,  care  Mathewson  Farms, 
Lisle,  X.  Y.;  R.  F.  I). 


WANTED — Experienced  gardener,  single,  with 
reference;  $50  month,  hoard  and  room  with 
modern  conveniences;  no  laundry:  state  all  facts 
first  letter.  Address  J.  I).  ERASER,  Supt.,  Fairy 
Lake  Farm,  Box  183,  New  London.  Conn. 


CREAMERY  manager  wanted  for  an  Orange 
County  co-operative  plant;  must  have  first- 
class  reference  for  steady  job.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8774,  core  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN- — First-class  married  man  for  small 
select  herd  of  Guernseys  in  N.  J.:  must  under¬ 
stand  A.  It.  work,  keeping  records  and  he  capable 
of  assuming  full  responsibility:  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  cottage  and  barns:  when  applying 
send  references  and  outline  of  experience  and 
training.  ADVERTISER  8785.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  » 


WANTED — Industrious  married  farm  hand,  with¬ 
out  small  children,  as  a  helper  on  a  poultry 
farm;  complete  knowledge  of  poultry  unnecessary 
if  willing  to  learn  and  is  honest  and  reliable  in 
every  way;  state  experience  and  wages;  house 
(with  gas)  rent  free.  A.  E.  SPEAR.  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


WANTED— Single  man  as  helper  for  garden  on 
private  estate.  Apply,  slating  age,  etc., 
GARDENER.  Box  200.  Glenhead.  L.  L,  X.  Y. 
- 1 

WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  10  to  20  years  for  general  farming,  that 
Is  willing  to  hustle  and  that  is  interested  in 
purebred  H'-lsP-in-F’-iesinn  cows:  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8781,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once:  good  wages  will  be  paid  to 
two  first-class  milkers,  but  they  must  come 
well  recommended.  Address  T.  S.  COOPER  & 
SONS.  Coopersburg,  T.ehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED— Couple  for  training  school;  husband 
to  make  bread  in  connection  with  other  duties: 
wife  housekeeper  of  department;  good  salaries. 
W.  G.  FANCHER.  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Callable  Protestant  gentlewoman  for 
working  housekeeper  for  small  camp  for  girls; 
plain  cooking  only:  must  be  capable  of  managing 
assistants;  all  modern  conveniences.  Address 
DAVID  LAYTON,  009  Dawson  St.,  New  York. 


ORPHAN  GIRL,  12  to  10  years  of  age.  as  com¬ 
panion  and  help  to  young  mother  in  Protestant 
country  home;  references  required  and  given. 
ADVERTISER  8700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  couple,  at  once,  for  boys’ 
school.  25  to  40  years;  positions  to  lie  filled, 
night  watchman  and  housekeeper  dormitory:  sal¬ 
ary.  $1,080  and  maintenance.  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  County  Training  School.  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — 'Working  seamstress  for  boys’  school 
who  understands  making  and  mending  hoys’ 
clothes,  except  coats  an.1  pants;  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  and  teaching  tx>ys!  salary  $50  per  month 
and  home.  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Superintendent, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

ARTIST,  wife,  child  (Christians),  on  tiny  farm. 

Westport.  Conn.,  wish  pleasant  person,  house¬ 
work:  state  experience,  references,  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  wanted  (white)  for  small  place 
near  Philadelphia;  man  to  do  all  the  gardening 
work,  chores,  etc.;  wife  to  cook  and  wait  on 
table;  accommodations,  two  comfortable  rooms 
over  garage,  etc.:  a  couple,  offering  good  refer¬ 
ences  and  willing  to  give  conscientious  work  in 
return  for  salary,  will  he  assured  a  permanent 
position  with  a  congenial  family  of  three:  sal¬ 
ary,  $85  per  month;  in  reply,  state  when  at  lib¬ 
erty.  ages,  references,  experience,  etc.  P.  O. 
BOX  No.  175,  Paoli,  Pa. 


WANTED — Working  farm  foreman  on  large 
stock  farm  with  knowledge  of  draft  horses 
and  tractor;  charge  of  straight  farm  work;  only 
12  work  mares  and  Hall  tractor:  must  be  ener¬ 
getic,  business-like  and  capable  of'  handling  high 
class  men,  able  to  build  up  soils,  keep  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  in  good  repair  and  keep  simple  accounts; 
single  man  of  highest  moral  character  wanted: 
none  other  would  last:  good  salary,  board  and 
room.  WM.  ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  Warren.  Va. 


WANTED — At  once:  we  have  a  place  as  assis¬ 
tant  poultryman  for  a  young  man  18  to  25 
years  of  age:  some  experience  preferred:  man  of 
good  habits,  honest,  and  ambitious  to  make  good 
can  have  steady  employment:  give  references 
and  state  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  .7.  B. 
('ASTERLINE,  Hillhurst  Farm,  Orchard  Park, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  married  man,  one  child,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  greenhouse  work  and  gardening, 
would  like  foreman’s  position  or  superintendent 
on  gentleman's  estate.  ADVERTISER  8735, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  carpenter  (married),  wishes 
country  position;  understands  repairing  ma¬ 
chinery.  JOHN  MICHALSKI,  238  Franklin  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  young,  single,  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  in  all  phrases  of  commercial 
work,  including  incubation  and  brooding;  college 
training;  callable  of  producing  results:  open  at 
once:  references.  ADVERTISER  8742,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  and  gardener,  married.  American,  oiip 
child,  wishes  position  on  private  place:  first- 
class  man:  life  experience  in  all  branches  erops, 
stock,  poultry:  please  state  particulars  and  sal¬ 
ary  in  first  letter:  highest  references.  BOX 
203.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  22,  agricultural  school  graduate, 
two  years’  practical  greenhouse  experience, 
desires  position  as  assistant.  ADVERTISER 
8703.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POSITION  May  t  by  practical  working  care¬ 
taker:  middle  aged;  American;  experienced  in 
all  branches;  care  of  lawns,  knowledge  of  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery.  ADVERTISER  8704,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wishes  work  on  farm;  Hi  tie 
experience:  willing  worker;  handy  with  tools. 
ANDERS  J.  ELIASON,  General  Delivery,  Orange. 
N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  21.  wants  position  on  farm:  has 
had  some  experience;  strong  and  not  afraid  of 
work.  ADVERTISER  8773,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MECHANIC.  American,  34,  married,  one  child, 
desires  position  on  farm  or  estate;  building 
and  machinery  repairs,  concrete,  gas  engines, 
pumps,  piping,  lighting,  etc.;  will  assist  at  any 
work.  ADVERTISER  8770,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


STRONG  single  man  wishes  work  on  farm:  lit¬ 
tle  experience:  will  work  for  small  considera¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  8708,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


SINGLE  man,  experienced  on  stock  farm  only, 
wants  position  on  general  farm:  good  worker; 
no  bud  habits.  ADVERTISER  8771,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wants  position  on  large  dairy  farm 
as  milker;  expert  tractor  and  truck  driver; 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ROBERT  DAY, 
W.  Kennebunk.  Me. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  *or  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1848. 

Q.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Work  up  your  apple  culla  into  profitable  elder.also 
make  good  money  pressing  for  others. 

Our  high  pressure  construction  gets  all  the 
juice  with  minimum  power  ana  operating 
expense.  Presses  built  in  sizes  suitable  for 
all  conditions.  We  also  have 
a  complete  line  of  pumps, 
racks,  cloths,  etc.  Catalog 
and  instructive  new  booklet 
"Bi-Products  of  Fruit’ 
mailed  free  to 
orchard  ists. 

Other  Farquhar  prod¬ 
ucts  include 
Engines  and 
Boilers,  Stesm 
and  Gas  Trac¬ 
tors,  Sawmills, 

Threshers, 

Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills. 

Cultivators,  etc.  Write  for 
descriptions. 

A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd..  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


Ask  Your  Dealer. 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

Naw  York  Chicago  8t.  Louis  San  Francisco 
Facto rlaa:  Jeraoy  City— 8t.  Louis— Ravenna,  Ohio 


A  Power  Cultivator 

for  All  Truck 
Crops 

^ierrq  Garden  Auto-Cbhivato^ 

Solve  your  labor  problem  with  this  depend-  I 
able  newly  Improved  latest  model  implement, 
equipped  with  liosch  Magneto,  Kvinrude  water- 
cooled  motor,  case  hardened  gears,  correct 
bearings,  no  trouble  lubricating  system.  1 

DOES  WORK  OF  FOUR  MEN 
Cultivates,  harrows,  discs  any  soil,  clay,  sand,  ] 
loam  or  muck.  So  easy  to  guide,  turn 
or  back  up,  a  child  can  run  it.  4 

Truck  farmers,  gardeners,  and  estate  own-L 
era,  find  it  more  than  l’AYS  FOR  ITSELF  1 
each  season.  ✓/'* 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  wo  claim  or  money  A 
baek  — -  ofter  G  .Isy'e  tr  ial.  Price  >230  r I 
F.  0,  B.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FREE 

lllu»* 

| (rated 
Folder 

Catalog  1  ’saez  ^tajrsjrti  ■  era-  *  ■ 

to  *  r 

THE  ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MFC.  CO. 
;C634  E.  79TH  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


m 


Live  Dealers  Wanted 


Get  This  Bargain  Book  Free 


In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’ll 

find  prices  cut  to  the  bone — prices  you  have 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time — and, 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown’s  prices  are  way  be¬ 
low  all  other  fence  prices. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today .  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  100  ditTerent  stvlcs  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  also  steel  posts, 
roofing,  etc.  I’ll  save  you  money  aud  1  pay  the 
freight,  too— Jim  Brown.  (171 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.459  ciavoiand.  o. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  pet 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


timkens  MEAN  -’MORE™*  BETTER  FARMING  -  BY  power 


Just  as  the  reaper  and  binder  years  ago  did  away 
with  the  necessity  of  collecting,  at  a  certain  time, 
from  six  to  ten  extra  “hands”,  so  does  the  tractor 
replace  not  only  horses  and  men,  but  so  dis¬ 
tributes  the  work  that  a  general  saving  in  time, 
men,  and  money  results. 

Whether  it  be  a  job  of  plowing,  cultivating,  thresh¬ 
ing,  potato  digging,  or  any  of  a  dozen  and  one 
other  farm  activities,  the  tractor  must  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  take  up  the  burden. 

And  so  every  single  part  of  a  tractor  must  be 
inherently  reliable  and  dependable.  Each  part 
must  withstand  the  tremendous  strain  to  which 
a  tractor  is  put.  A  tractor  never  “coasts”. 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  bearings  designers 
and  engineers  usually  specify  Timkens. 

They  know  that  in  the  wheels,  transmissions, 
differentials,  and  pinion  and  worm  mountings 


Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  carry  all  loads 
no  matter  from  what  angle  they  are  applied. 

They  know  that  when  the  inevitable  wear  that 
must  follow  motion  does  come  Timkens  do  not 
have  to  be  thrown  away  and  replaced  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost  in  time  and  money.  A  simple 
adjustment  or  take-up,  easily  and  quickly  made, 
makes  a  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearing  func¬ 
tion  as  if  it  were  new. 

And  they  know  that  Timken  Bearings  will  pro¬ 
long  the  life  of  the  tractor;  will  save  time  and 
money  for  the  farmer;  and  consequently  will  aid 
in  the  development  of  More  and  Better  Farming 
By  Power. 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co,  Canton,  Ohio 

Timlicn  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  for  Tractors,  Farm  implements,  Trucks, 
Passenger  Cars,  Machinery,  Trailers,  and  Industrial  Appliances 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  “More  and  Better  Fanning  By  Power’* 


UNADILLA 


SILOS 


with  the  work-saving 
safety  door- front 

The  patented  door  of  the  Unadilla  means  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  safety  and  danger,  between  hard  work 
and  light  work  in  handling  silage. 

Door  opening  is  continuous — you  shove  out  t tie  silage  instead 
of  pitchiriu  overhead;  and  the  door  fasteners  form  a  real  safety 
ladder  directly  under  the  opening. 

The  Unadilla  is  a  tower  of  strength,  a  building  of  beauty,  a  saver 
ot  silage  aud  work,  an  economy  you  need. 

W  rite  tor  free  illustrated  catalog,  early  order  discount  and 
agency  offers. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Yr.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


MOW  ONLY  $ 

?rom  Pittsburgh  15  More. 
80  Day  Test— Lifetime  Guar¬ 
antee.  BUY  IT  NOW! 

Quick  Shipment.  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  49— FREE! 


95 

F.  0.  8. 
K.  C. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  Plttsborgh,  Pa. 

1897  Oakland.  Ave.  1897  Empire  Bldg. 


$A  A  Buys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.  2  A 

Light  running,  eaay  cleaning.^ 
close  skimming,  durable. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

lifetime  against  defects  In  material  and  worf? 
munshin,  Made  uluo  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
Mo.  B  shown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  coat 
and  more  by  what  they  a&vo.  Postal  brings  L'’roe 
Catalog  Folder.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer 
and  tiuve  money.  (  1) 

ALSAUGH-DQVER  CO.,2171  Marshall  Bl.  Chicago 


Vr»l  f  XXX  Published  Weekly  hr  The  Rurat  Publishing 
V  LM*  L.AAA.  W.  30th  Sr...  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a 
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Nothing  Shoddy  About  This  Boy  and  His  Steed 


The  Salvation  of  the  Sheep  Industry 


WI1AT  MAINE  IS  DOING. — It  begins  to  look 
as  though  Maine  had  solved  the  sheep  prob¬ 
lem,  and  that  from  now  on  growers  are  to  realize  a 
living  price  for  their  wool.  The  scheme  started  with 
a  bright  man  in  our  State  Agricultural  Department, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Crawford,  but  it  soon  got  away  from  the 
original  plan,  which  was  to  pool  the  product  with 
the  State  Slice])  Breeders’  Association  to  sell  as  best 
it  could.  This  was  attempted  first  in  1920,  and  a 
large  quantity  stored  in  Boston.  Then  came  the 
slump  because  of  the  enormous  importation  of 
sl  oddy.  Whether  this  came  from  the  battlefields  of 
France  or  not,  it  came,  and  was  utilized  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bar  virgin  wool.  Mr.  Crawford,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  sheep  grower,  had  spent  time 
among  the  sheepmen  helping  them  com¬ 
bat  disease  and  stimulating  the  indus¬ 
try.  so  that  they  were  ready  to  follow 
where  he  and  his  associates  in  the  as¬ 
sociation  led.  The  object  was  to  find 
a  market  for  the  wool. 

I lEVELOPING  MANUFACTURE.— 

A  professional  grader  was  secured  from 
Washington,  who  held  demonstrations 
all  over  the  State.  With  no  public 
market  Mr.  Crawford  determined  to 
solve  the  problem  from  his  own  prod¬ 
uct,  and  found  a  woolen  company  which 
took  his  wool  and  made  a  fabric  of 
high  quality.  Out  of  this  a  suit  was 
made  for  and  worn  by  Governor-elect 
Parkhurst,  and  the  rest  sold  for  $3.50 
pci*  yard:  107  pounds  of  wool  made 
67  2/3  yards  of  fine  cloth,  and  though 
expenses  were  greatly  increased  over 
any  large  operation,  yet  it  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  and  justified  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  deciding  fo  market  its  product 
in  the  form  of  cloth.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  grease  wool  shrunk  42  pounds 
in  scouring.  Then  in  working  through 
the  mill  another  loss  of  25  per  cent  in 
short  ends,  breakage  in  spinning  and 
the  cards  shows  how  a  small  lot  will 
suffer 'more  than  a  quantity;  yet  this 
wool  paid  the  expenses  and  returned 
$1  per  pound  for  the  wool. 

GETTING  DOWN  TO  WORK.— Hav¬ 
ing  these  facts  the  directors  decided  at 
once  to  take  the  medium  and  lower 
grades  and  have  them  made  into  heavy 
fabric  suitable  for  lumbermen,  team¬ 
sters,  etc.,  while  the  better  grades  went 
to  the  making  of  finer  goods.  A  com¬ 
pany  was  found  ready  to  manufacture 
from  measure,  and  hundreds  of  pairs 
of  trousers  are  now  being  worn  made 
entirely  from  Maine  wool.  Today 
fancy  suitings  can  be  had,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  association  is  to  get 
the  men  of  Maine  to  wear  cloth  made 
entirely  of  Maine  wool.  A  connecting 
link  between  producer  and  consumer 
has  been  found,  to  the  profit  of  both. . 

AN  ENCOURAGING  OUTLOOK  — 

Cloth  is  being  made  to  weigh  12,  16 
and  20  ounces  to  the  yard,  and  to  know 
that  every  thread  is  virgin  wool  is 
enough  to  bring  'custom.  The  officers 
ax*e  now  ready  to  settle  with  the 
farmers  for  the  1920  clip  upon  a 
'basis  satisfactory  to  all,  yet  not  what  another 
year  promises,  because  with  increase  of  business 
there  follows  lower  cost  per  unit.  Pride  in  the 
product  is  stimulating  growers  to  give  more  and 
better  attention  to  the  sheep,  State  pride,  backed  by 
wearing  qualities,  is  advertising  the  product,  and 
Ml*.  Crawford  is  a  happy  man  in  that,  with  others, 
he  has  been  able  to  organize  wool  growing  upon  a 
permanently  profitable  basis  to  growers  and  a  saving 
basis  to  users.  “Maine  wool  for  Maine  mills,  for 
Maine  tailors,  for  Maine  men,”  is  the  motto,  and 
while  sharper  attention  is  being  paid  fo  the  health 
of  the  flocks,  the  features  of  this  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  is  being  strengthened.  o.  m.  twitch  ell. 

Kennebec  Co..  Me. 


vou  submit  this  proposition  to  some  State  Experiment. 
Stations,  and  get  their  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
damage  per  acre?  W.  it.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

NO  plant  food  except  nitrogen  would  be  lost  in 
the  burning.  The  lime,  potash  and  phosphorus 
would  all  be  left  in  the  ashes.  The  plant  food  loss, 
therefore,  would  he  measured  by  the  loss  in  nitrogen. 
It  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  figure  the  loss 
in  organic  matter.  The  following  notes  are  from 
some  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  country: 

A  Basis  for  Adjustment 

The  loss  of  nitrogen  can  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  2  per  cent,  60  lbs.  for  a  ton  and  a  half.  In  my 


Manurial  Loss  in  Burned  Grass 

I  have  a  20-acre  grass  field  which  was  intended  for 
is  year’s  cornfield.  Only  half  of  the  field  was  mowed 
sit  year.  The  other  half  was  mowed,  but  second  crop 
ma’ined.  The  field  was  not  pastured.  The  idea  was 
plow  under  this  growth  to  get  humus  in  the  soil  and 
ke  the  place  of  manure.  The  grass  was  a  mixture  of 
iver.  Timothy  and  Red-top.  A  railroad  locomotive 
t.  fire  to  this  growth  March  17,  and  burned  it.  Would 
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judgment  15  cents  a  pound  would  he  a  fair  basis  for 
adjustment,  certainly  low  enough.  It  is  pretty  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  organic 
matter,  hut  I  should  say  that  a  minimum  of  $2  a 
ton  would  be  fair.  On  this  basis,  the  loss  would  he 
estimated  at  about  $11  per  acre.  L.  l.  van  blykk. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 

Estimating  the  cash  value  of  the  burned  grass  is 
pure  guesswork.  The  best  I  can  do  is  this:  In  one 
ton  of  hay,  consisting  of  one-third  by  weight  of  clover 
and  two-thirds  of  Timothy,  there  are  31  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  If  the  growth  was  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre 
there  would  be  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen  lost  by  the  burn¬ 
ing.  Now  the  nitrogen  in  hay  or  manure  1  consider 
is  not  more  than  40  per  cent  as  effective  as  in  com¬ 
mercial  forms  of  nitrogen,  for  which  about  40  cents 
per  pound  is  paid.  On  this  basis  the  destruction  of 
nitrogen  alone  per  acre  would  amount  to  about  $7.30. 
You  will  appreciate  how  much  assumption  there  is 
in  this  calculation.  As  to  the  money  value  of  the 
organic  matter  destroyed.  I  can  make  no  estimate. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  e.  h.  jenkins. 


T  Avould  compute  the  nitrogen  in  the  inquirer's 
grass  on  the  basis  of  average  analyses,  such  as  those 
published  in  the  appendix  to  Henry  &  Morrison’s 
“Feeds  and  Feeding.”  The  phosphorus,  potassium 
and  other  mineral  elements  would  be  left  in  the  ash. 

Insofar  as  the  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the 
hay  are  concerned,  we  are  not  able  to  allot  to  them 
any  manurial  value.  This  means  that  we  do  not 
find  any  fertilizing  value  in  “organic  matter”  beyond 
Hie  nitrogen  and  mineral  elements  that  if  carries. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  get  as  large  a  return 
from  manure,  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  and 
mineral  elements  carried,  as  we  do  from  the 
same  elements  in  chemicals  until  we  balance  up 
the  manure  by  adding  phosphorus. 

The  “organic  matter,”  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  soil  by  the  rank  growth  of 
roots  produced  by  liberal  manuring  or 
fertilizing,  serves  both  to  separate  the 
soil  particles  far  more  perfectly  than 
can  be  done  by  plowing  under  stable 
manure  or  green  manure,  and  also  to 
furnish  all  the  carbon  required  for  the 
functions  of  the  soil  bacteria.  Tn  your 
inquirer’s  ease  these  roots  are  still  in 
the  ground. 

In  the  first  years  of  his  great  experi¬ 
ments  John  B.  Lawes  tried  manuring 
with  rice  and  tapioca,  with  negative 
results,  while  the  greatest  yield  of 
wheat  of  which  the  world  has  any 
record  is  the  60-odd  year  average  of  36 
bushels  per  acre  produced  on  Plot  8  of 
Broadballt  Field,' with  not  a  particle  of 
“organic  matter”  in  the  60  years,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  wheat  roots.  Plot  2,  with 
15  tons  of  manure  each  year  for  the 
same  period,  falls  about  a  bushel  below 
Plot  8.  CHARLES  E.  THORNE. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

The  Strength  of  Glazed  Pipes 

WAS  very  much  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  your  editorial  on  glazed  tile  re¬ 
questing  information  on  the  resistance 
to  pressures  of  that  material.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  your  inquiry  pertains  to 
glazed  pipe,  for  what  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood  as  Hie  has  no  jointing  ap¬ 
pliance,  and  cannot  be  readily  built 
into  a  continuous  unbroken  line,  while 
pipe  has  hell  and  spigot  design  for  the 
purpose  of  making  possible  a  continuous 
line  impervious  to  infiltration.  I  have 
made  many  tests  of  salt-glazed  vitri¬ 
fied  pipe  from  6-in.  internal  diameter 
to  30-in.  internal  diameter,  both  of 
these  sizes  inclusive,  and  I  have  found 
them  capable  of  withstanding  very  high 
pressures. 

In  connection  with  some  work  done 
for  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  I  tested  a  number  of  carloads 
of  glazed  vitrified  pipe  from  different 
factories  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  the  resistance 
of  the  material  to  internal  and  external 
hydrostatic  pressures.  Very  little  work 
had  been  done  in  this  respect,  and  there 
was  no  data  that  I  could  find  that  in¬ 
dicated  the  possibilities  of  this  material. 
My  investigations  were  prompted  by  tlie  necessity 
of  finding  a  material  that  would  provide  a  sewer 
capable  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  ground  waters 
under  the  pressures  developed  at  the  depths  encoun¬ 
tered  in  practice.  The  tests  proved  that  all  sizes  of 
salt-glazed  vitrified  pipe  are  capable  of  withstanding 
internal  pressures  up  to  30  lbs.  per  square  inch 
without,  leakage.  Many  of  the  tests  showed  that  the 
pipes  are  capable  of  withstanding  higher  pressures, 
particularly  those  of  smaller  diameters,  some  of  the 
6-in.  diameter  pipe  going  as  high  as  110  lbs.  per 
square  inch  before  breaking.  During  the  war,  when 
cast  iron  pipe  became  difficult  to  obtain,  several 
lines  were  designed  here  for  water  pressures,  and 
one  design  for  30  lbs.  per  square  inch  was  installed 
and  proved  successful. 

Your  paper  does  not  state  what  pressures  will  be 
encountered  in  the  water  lines  desired,  but  it  would 
appear  to  me,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  farm,  that  salt-glazed  vitrified  clay 
pipe  could  he  made  to  provide  the  service  required, 
provided  the  jointing  material  was  one  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  compound  jointing  materials  now  on  the  mar- 
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ket  and  which  have  proven  their  dependability.  I 
have  made  a  number  of  tests  of  these  joints  before 
placing  them  in  service,  and  have  found  them  to 
resist  pressures  equal  to  those  withstood  by  the  pipe. 

Salt-glazed  vitrified  pipe  is  the  best  known  mate¬ 
rial  for  any  underground  structures,  as  it  is  proof 
against  action  by  any  of  the  acids  found  in  soils  or 
any  of  the  alkaline  waters  so  common  to  many  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  will  not  disintegrate  or  deteriorate  under 
any  conditions,  and  will  remain  perfectly  clean,  no 
matter  what  the  water  passing  through  it  may  con¬ 
tain.  With  ordinary  care  this  pipe  can  be  laid  so 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  breakage,  and  will  be  as 
strong  as  any  of  the  light  iron  pipe  usually  provided 
for  low  water  pressure  lines.  In  every  instance 
where  any  line  of  salt-glazed  vitrified  pipe  has  failed 
it  has  been  found  due  to  poor  installation  and  not  to 
the  material  itself.  A  line  of  this  salt-glazed  vitri¬ 
fied  pipe  properly  laid  Avill  cost  less  by  one-lmlf  at 
least  than  any  other  material  that  can  be  put  in  the 
ground  capable  of  giving  the  same  service.  There 
are  few  available  records  of  this  material  in  service 
for  the  conveyance  of  portable  waters,  but  it  lias 
great  possibilities  and  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  it.  t.  shelley. 


Marker  fur  Onion  Hows.  Fig.  2^4 


TIME  REQUIRED. — We  spent  33  man  hours,  usu¬ 
ally  at  odd  times,  in  mixing  this  material.  Our  ma¬ 
terial  cost  us,  therefore,  $.0015  per  lb.  for  mixing, 
and  $.033  per  Il>.  for  the  ingredients,  or  less  than 
$.03 14  per  lb.  Prepared  dusting  mixtures  sell  usu¬ 
ally  from  7  to  10c  per  lb.  The  purchase  of  ready- 
mixed  materials,  therefore,  increases  the  cost  of  dust¬ 
ing  from  two  to  three  times.  Many  thoughtful  fruit 
growers  are  deterred  from  using  dust  because  of  the 
excessive  cost  of  prepared  mixtures.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  fact  brought  out  by  our  experience  is  the 
piesent  saving  in  doing  our  own  mixing. 

QUANTITY  USED. — We  iise  per  tree  approxi¬ 
mately  214  lbs.  of  dust  in  414  applications.  The 
amount  per  tree  increases  greatly  with  the  growth 
o!  the  leaves  and  fruit.  For  example,  we  use  less 
Ilian  14  lb.  per  tree  in  the  early  applications,  and 
over  I  11).  per  tree  in  the  last  applications.  It  took 
u-  122  man  hours  and  122  horse  hours  to  dust  our 
trees  last  year.  The  man  hours  cost  us  40c  per 
hour,  and  the  horse  hours  33c  per  hour.  rUlie  latter 
figure  is  excessive,  due  to  local  causes.  Our  actual 
labor  cost  of  dusting  was  therefore  $80.00,  or  $.0287 
per  tree:  the  cost  of  the  material  is  $.0968  per  tree, 
making  a  total  cost  per  tree  of  $.1255. 


R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  considerable  correspondence 
about  this,  for  many  readers  seem  to  think  I  ho  glazed 
tile  would  be  better  than  metal  for  carrying  water 
to  the  house,  if  it  is  strong  enough  to  withstand 
ordinary  water  pressure. 


Dusting  Peaches  in  Mercer  County,  N.  J. 

HOW  WE  CAME  TO  DUST.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society  in  December,  1918,  my  brother  and  1  first 
heard  of  dusting.  We  were  attracted  to  this  method 
of  insect  and  fungus  control  because  of  the  scarcity 
in  labor,  and  because  of  the  consequent  difficulties 
ii  taking  care  of  our  fruit  at  the  proper  time.  After 
coming  home  from  the  horticultural  meeting  we  got 
in  touch  with  Prof.  A.  ,T.  Farley  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  and  secured  from  him  valuable 
assistance  in  working  out  detailed  dusting  plans. 

THE  rEANT.— Our  farm  is  situated  10  miles 
north  of  Trenton  in  northern  Mercer  County,  just 
where  the  hills  of  North  Jersey  begin.  It  consists 
of  150  acres,  lying  on  a  south  slope, 
with  the  top  elevation  about  300  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  soil  is  a  heavy 
clay  with  enough  mixture  of  sand¬ 
stone  rock  to  give  it  good  drainage. 

Peaches  are  our  main  crop.  In  1919 
we  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,700 
bearing  trees,  and  a  year  later  about 
3,100.  The  varieties  are  Greensboro, 

Hiley.  Carman.  Elberta,  Late  Craw¬ 
ford,  Chair’s  Choice  and  Bray’s  Rare¬ 
ripe.  In  the  .Spring  of  1919  we  pur¬ 
chased  a  duster,  large  sizes  .muted  it 
on  a  regular  low-wheeled  farm  wagon, 
on  which  was  placed  three  12-t't.  planks. 

For  economy’s  sake  wo  used  our  sprayer 
engine  for  the  duster.  This  has  neeos 
sitated  our  changing  back  several  times 
during  Iho  year  to  spray  our  apples, 
because  we  have  continued  the  use  ol' 
wet  spray  for  them  in  Summer.  This 
Summer  we  expect  to  try  out  dusting 
on  apples  in  a  limited  way.  We  took 
off  t Ik*  limited  outlet  of  the  duster  soon 
after  it  arrived,  and  had  a  special  heavy 
tin  spout  made  which  comes  straight 
out  from  the  machine  and  allows  the 
outlet  hose  to  be  used  to  shoot  the  dust 
up  under  the  foliage. 

OPERATION. — During  the  last  two 
years  our  general  plan  has  been  to  put 
three  dusts  on  all  our  peaches  in  May 
and  two  dusts  just  before  picking  on 
the  early  and  mid-season  varieties.  For 
example,  in  1920.  with  a  season  that 
started  out  two  weeks  late,  we  dusted 
on  May  10.  May  20  and  June  1  all  our 
varieties.  On  July  21  we  dusted  all  of 
our  early  peaches  and  Elbertas.  On 
August  4  we  dusted  Carmans,  on  Au¬ 
gust  10  Hileys,  and  on  August  26  El¬ 
bertas,  Crawford’s  and  Chair's  Choice. 

We  did  not  dust  our  Bray’s  Rareripe 
before  picking.  The  first  three  dusts 
were  chiefly  to  control  curculio.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  years  we  have  been  rais¬ 
ing  peaches  on  this  farm  we  have  never 
had  any  scab,  even  though  sometimes 
our  spraying  was  not  thorough  enough 
to  control  curculio  and  brown  rot. 


DUST  MATERIALS. — We  made  up  our  own  dust 
mixtures,  using  first  a  barrel  churn,  and  then  a  flour 
mixer  to  mix  our  materials.  We  find  that  it  is  much 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  make  up  our  own 
materials,  even  f hough  it  is  a  nasty  job.  For  the 
first  dust  we  used  a  mixture  of  90  lbs.  of  lime  and 
10  lbs.  of  lead.  For  the  second  and  third  dusts  we 
used  65  lbs.  of  sulphur,  25  lbs.  of  lime  and  10  ihs. 
of  lead.  During  the  last  season  in  1920  our  super¬ 
fine  dusting  sulphur  cost  us  2»4  cents  per  II).  our 
lime  almost  I  cent  per  lb.  and  our  lead  29  cents  per 
lb.,  all  delivered  to  our  station.  This  year  the  price 
of  arsenate  of  lead  has  taken  a  drop.  We  are  buying 
it  for  21  cents  per  lb.  which  will  constitute  quite  a 
saving  in  our  mixtures. 

COSTS.— -On  our  3, 1  (Hi  eight-year-okl  peach  trees 
we  used  8.600  lbs.  of  dust  during  the  season  of  1920. 
The  various  amounts  and  costs  were  as  follows: 

5,880  lbs.  sulphur  at  2,4<‘  per  lb .  $147.00 

2,400  lbs.  lime  at  lc  per  lb .  24.00 

400  lbs.  load  at  29c  per  lb .  116.00 


Total 


$287.00 


RESULTS. — It  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to 
compare  our  dusting  costs  with  spraying  costs,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  detailed  figures  on  spraying,  but  our 
total  figures  show  us  no  great  saving  in  cost.  We 
believe  the  two  methods  have  cost  about  the  same. 
Where  the  dusting  saves  on  labor  it  spends  on  ma¬ 
terial.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  able  to  take 
(are  of  our  orchards  at  the  proper  time  and  have 
bad  better  control  of  the  curculio  and  brown  rot  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  than  ever  before,  even  though 
the  seasons  were  especially  favorable  to  brown  rot. 
Another  result  of  dusting  has  been  better  color  on 
our  fruit,  due.  we  believe,  to  the  late  dustings  10 
days  before  picking.  On  the  whole,  we  are  glad  we 
made  the  change  to  dusting,  and  expect  to  continue 
the  practice.  jebseyman. 


Marker  for  Onion  Rows 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  244  shows  a  tool  quite  gen¬ 
erally  used  on  the  garden  farms  of  Southern 
New  Jersey.  It  is  designed  for  marking  rows  for 
planting  onion  sets  and  similar  crops 
which  must  be  put  quite  close  together 
at  regular  spaces.  The  spikes  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  round  frame  pick 
into  the  soil  as  the  machine  is  pushed 
ahead,  and  thus  mark  three  rows  at  a 
time. 


Aggtging  Dust  to  Peach  Trees.  Fig.  2fgj 


Machine  for  J  hogging  Onion  Sets.  Fig.  2^6 


House-fly  and  Stable  Manure 

Will  you  explain  the  relation  between 
the  ordinary  house-fly  and  stable  manure? 

s.  B. 

IN  the  life  history  of  the  common 
house-fly  it  has  been  settled  that 
nearly  all  the  eggs  are  laid  in  horse 
manure,  where  they  hatch  and  develop. 
While  these  eggs  are  sometimes  laid  in 
other  kinds  of  manure  or  other  kinds 
of  filth,  the  vast  proportion  are  laid  in 
horse  manure.  If  the  flies  can  be  kept 
from  the  manure,  or  if  it  can  bo  treated 
with  some  substance  which  will  destroy 
the  eggs,  the  fly  pest  will  be  reduced. 
You  will  always  notice  a  great  abund¬ 
ance1  of  flies  around  livery  stables  or 
where  horse  manure  is  left  exposed. 
Where  only  one  or  two  horses  are  kept 
the  fly  nuisance  can  be  greatly  helped 
by  keeping  the  manure  in  fly-proof 
sheds.  A  small  manure  shed  is  made 
with  wire  screens  at  windows  and 
doors.  The  manure  is  wheeled  into  this 
shed  several  times  a  day  as  made,  and 
the  screened  doors  are  kept  closed.  The 
flies  are  unable  to  enter  and  get  to  the 
manure,  with  the  result  that  few  eggs 
are  hatched.  This  has  been  worked 
out  in  many  cases,  and  its  success  thor¬ 
oughly  demonstrated.  Where  the  ma¬ 
nure  can  he  hauled  away  each  day  and 
spread  in  some  distant  field  or  plowed 
under,  the  fly  nuisance  will  be  helped. 

Various  substances  have  been  used  to 
destroy  the  eggs  in  manure.  A  solution 
of  borax  sprinkled  over  the  manure  will 
help,  but  when  too  much  of  this  is  used 
the  effect  upon  the  manure  is  bad.  Acid 
phosphate  and  German  potash  salt, 
known  as  kainit.  will  help  destroy 
many  eggs.  We  have  found  “Barium 
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There  's  More  Than  Flavor 

Many  foods, while  pleasing  to  taste, 
contain  but  little  nourishment. 

Grape =Nuts 

Combines  with  its  rich,  sweet  flavor  the 
full  nutriment  of  wheat  and  malted  barley 
which  makes  it  an  ideal  food. 

It  has  been  the  favorite  ready-to-eat 
cereal  for  a  Quarter  of  a  century 

* There's  a  Reason" 


“Father  Gives  Way  to  the  Son*’ 

( Golden  Bantam)  ( Golden  Giant) 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  what  is  the  best  sweet  corn,  but 
•where  you  are  going  to  buy  it.  If  you  want  the  genuine  article 
why  not  buy  it  from  the  man  who  strove  to  attain  such  an  ideal 
and  who  is  endeavoring  to  keep  it  up  to  the  standard. 

Rural  New-Yorker  July  26,  1919 

“Golden  Giant  sweet  corn  is  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  popular  Golden  Bantam.” 

Corn  and  Strawberry  circulars  sent  with  order. 

Prices:  2-oz.  25c. :  4-oz.  40  c. ;  8-oz.  65c.;  1-lb.  $1.00;  5-lbs.  $4.00; 
10-lbs.  $7.00 ;  25-lbs.  $15.00  ;  50-lbs.  $25.00. 

Send  Check  or  Money-ordet — JVo  Stamps 

The  De  Lue  Experimental  Farm,  Dept.  G,  Needham,  Mass. 


PROGRESSIVE 

EVERBEARING 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS 


I  grow  nothing  but  Progres¬ 
sive,  and  have  20  acres  of 
them  at  present  and  can  sup¬ 
ply  any  amount  of  plants  re¬ 
quired,  and  guarantee  that 
you  can  get  no  better  any¬ 
where.  We  dig  our  plants  In 
the  Spring  and  they  will  be 
fresh  when  they  reach  you, 
and  will  grow  if  properly 
planted.  Progressive  starts 
bearing  right  away,  instead 
of  waiting  until  next  year, 
and  bear  all  Summer  until 
the  ground  freezes  in  the 
Fall.  I  will  guarantee  them 
to  do  this  or  refund  your 
money. 


PRICES. 

25  plants . $1.00 

50  “  1.50 

100  “  2.75 

200  “  5-00 

300  “  7.00 

500  “  . 10.00 

Write  for  special  prices  on 
large  amounts. 

My  plants  have  been  passed 
on  by  the  State  Inspector  as 
free  from  any  disease  and  In 
tine  condition. 

I  give  you  as  a  reference 
the  Indiana  Harbor  National 
Bank,  Indiana  Harbor,  Indi¬ 
ana. 


(Order  from  this  add  as  it  will  not  appear  again.) 

Send  all  orders  to  J.  R.  BRANT.  Box  No.  11.  Hessvllle.  Indiana 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Our  Held  grown  cabbage  plants  hardened  through  freez¬ 
ing  weather  will  produce  heads  six  weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants.  Well  rooted.  All  varieties  ready 
now.  Postpaid,  500-$1.60;  1.MXM2.60.  By  express,  1,00(1- 
$2.00;  fi, 000-17.50.  Karliana,  Greater  Baltimore  and  Stone 
tomato  plants,  same  price.  Portorican  Yam  sweet 
potato  plants,  heavy  yielder,  I,000-$2.00 ;  4,000-$7.0U. 
Damp  moss  packed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JEFFERSON  FARMS  Albany,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY  DEPLANTS  For  Sale 

CHESAPEAKE,  $6.60;  KELLOGG’S  PREMIER,  $6:  GAN¬ 
DY,  $4;  PROGRESSIVE,  $7;  BIG  JOE,  $5.60;  LUPTON, 
$6.50;  AROMA,  $4;  KLONDYKE  and  MISSIONARY,  $3.75 
40  other  varieties.  Also  Raspberry  and  Dewberry  plants 
and  Asparagus  roots.  Descriptive  catalog  Free. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL,  Rhodosdale,  Md.  R.  No.  2 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 
Get  our  catalogue  today  of  Garden  seed  and  plants. 

ROMANCE  SEED  S  PLANT  FARM,  C.  Boggs  1  Son.  Cheswoltl,  Del. 


Mi  l  ■  _  Finest  kinds.  Big  croppers,  linr- 

Strawbemes  rtll>  Uu,)laP.  early; Big  Joe.  Magic 

w  *  ■  Gem.  midseason;  f  ord,  Kellogg  s 

Prize,  late.  Strong  plants,  $1.25—100.  postpaid;  $<!— l.o  0, 
express  extra.  AMIIKKST  NURSERY,  Box  C78,  Amherst,  Jlinu. 


EVERBEARING  Progressive 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  *ri5#?wi,«8o! 

HARRY  Id,  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


ProirreAftlve  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plant*, 
per  100,  postpaid.  Charles  E.  Congdcii.  Optimistic  Farm,  Camden, N.V. 


The 

Ontario  Red  Raspberry 

is  the  greatest  fruit  ever  evolved  by  the 
skill  of  man  in  the  science  of  plant  breed¬ 
ing.  Developed  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag. 
Exp.  Station,  it  is  destined  to  lead  all 
other  red  raspberries  as  a  money-maker 
and  yielder  of  fruit  of  superior  qualities. 
Vigorou#  Ontario  plants  fifty  cents 
each,  postage  paid. 

Berry  plant  circular  free 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  MACED0N,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


Vegetable  Plants 
_  _  __  Flower  Plants 

NER  AND  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
eat,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  and  eyer-bear- 
varleties :  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY,  DEW- 
RY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT.  GRAPE  PLANTS; 
ABACUS,  RHUBARB.  HORSERADISH  ROOTS; 
K  THYME.  MINT.  HOP  PLANTS;  ONION  SETS; 
T’  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CAULIFLOWER,  CAR. 
E  CELERY,  BROCCOLI,  EGG.  PEPPER.  TOMATO 

;kt  potatA,  kohl-rabi,  kale,  leek,  let 

E.  ONION,  PARSLEY  PLANTS;  PANSY  A8TER- 
VI A,  SNAPDRAGON.  VERBENA.  PHLOX  DRUM, 
dll,  COSMOS.  MARIGOLD.  GAILLARDTA.  HOLI.Y- 
■K,  DIGITALIS,  SHASTA  DAISY  ami  other  Annual 
Perennial  Flower  Plants;  ROSES  and  SHRUBS.  Cat- 
ue  free,  harry  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Buy  STURDY,  Well-Rooted  Trees! 


Fruit-growers  everywhere  know  KELLY  BROS.  38-year 
old  reputation  for  supplying  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
trees,  guaranteed  to  satisfy  and  adapted  to  particular 
conditions  ofclimate  or  soil. 


Send  for  1921  Catalog 

Look  over  the  splendid  assortment  of  trees  we  can 
supply,  all  varieties  included,  and  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Kelly's  Trees  always  ipfease.  The  catalog  is 
free.  Send  for  your  copy. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


phosphate”  quite  effective  for  thi«  pur¬ 
pose.  A  small  quantity  of  it  dusted  over 
the  fresh  manure  daily  seems  to  destroy 
many  of  the  eggs.  The  thing  to  remember 
is  that,  the  flies  are  bred  in  the  horse 
manure.  If  they  can  be  kept  away  from 
it  their  number  will  be  greatly  reduced. 


The  Farm  Servant  Girl  Question 

You  have  helped  so  many  people  in 
different  ways  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  if 
you  can  be  of  assistance  to  me  in  getting 
an  immigrant  girl  to  help  me  with  house¬ 
work.  I  do  not  know  the  best  way  to  go 
about  getting  such  a  girl  and  if  you  can 
help  me  l  shall  appreciate  it  very  much, 
and  will  gladly  pay  you  for  the  service. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  strong,  clean, 
intelligent  girl  who  is  willing  to  work 
at  general  housework  on  a  farm.  We 
are  about  two  miles  from  a  good-sized  vil¬ 
lage.  Our  family  consists  of  from  three 
to  four  adults  and  four  children.  I  will 
pay  whatever  is  the  customary  wage  for 
a  “green”  girl,  and  she  will  have  good 
treatment,  a  good  room  and  good  food. 
Her  wages  will  be  paid  at  the  end  of  each 
week.  I  am  not  particular  as  to  nation¬ 
ality,  but  would  be  glad  if  possible  to  get 
a  girl  knowing  at  least  a  little  English. 

New  York.  MRS.  H.  A.  s. 

That  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  similar 
letters,  and  we  must  confess  our  inability 
to  be  of  much  help.  Immigrant  girls  now 
coming  over  do  not  like  to  go  to  the 
country.  Their  friends  are  here,  where 
their  own  language  is  spoken,  and  where 
they  feel  somewhat  at  home.  They  are 
afraid  to  go  far  into  the  country  where 
they  would  be  among  strangers,  unable  to 
understand  the  language,  and  surrounded 
by  new  conditions.  No  doubt  they  are 
told  hard  stories  about  what  may  happen 
to  them  in  lonely  country  places.  All 
this  will  seem  strange  to  farm  people 
who  want  to  treat  such  girls  fairly,  and 
who  know  the  safety  of  country  life.  We 
must,  however,  put  ourselves  in  the  places 
of  these  girls.  They  naturally  prefer  to 
remain  with  their  friends,  and  there  are 
industrial  opportunities  for  them  here. 
They  can  quickly  get  jobs  at  housework  or 
in  restaurants  at  good  wages.  We  fre¬ 
quently  see  calls  for  dishwashers  or  scrub 
women  at  .$00  and  more  per  month  and 
board  !  Wages  for  such  service  are  high 
here,  and  organizations  are  at  work  to 
bring  about  an  eight-hour  day  for  such 
women.  Of  course,  no  farmer  can  com¬ 
pete  in  such  a  labor  market.  This  easy 
money  and  the  excitement  of  city  life  ap¬ 
peals  to  most  of  these  girls.  No  doubt 
many  of  them  would  be  far  better  off  in 
some  quiet  country  place,  where  they 
could  save  most  of  their  wages,  but  with 
their  slight  knowledge  of  English  and 
their  terror  at  the  thought  of  leaving  their 
friends,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
them  into  the  country.  Those  who  argue 
that  a  great  increase  in  immigration 
would  solve  the  farm  labor  problem  are 
wrong.  It  would  have  been  solved  long 
ago  if  it  were  possible  to  settle  it  that 
way.  We  cannot,  therefore,  give  our 
friends  much  hope  along  this  line.  Pos¬ 
sibly  some  community  might  combine  and 
arrange  for  a  group  of  workers  and  send 
a  man  down  here  to  select  them.  He 
blight  induce  a  dozen  or  more  to  go  to¬ 
gether,  if  they  could  be  located  near 
enough  to  give  companionship.  It  is  not 
likely  that  girls  would  be  sent  out  singly. 
Possibly  such  an  organization  as  the 
Slavonian  Immigration  Society  here  in 
New  York  might  occasionally  find  a  suit¬ 
able  woman  for  farm  help,  but  the  present 
outlook  is  not  good. 


The  City  “Home  Assistant” 

The  latest  scheme  for  women’s  work 
in  New  York  City  is  “the  Bureau  of 
Household  Occupations.”  This  proposes 
to  solve  the  city  servant  girl  problem  by 
providing  “home  assistants”  who  are  to 
put  in  an  eight-hour-day.  Here  is  what 
they  call  a  five-point  contract  which  the 
association  is  to  sign  with  the  house¬ 
keeper  : 

1.  The  home  assistant  shall  give  eight 

hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week. 

2.  The  home  assistant  eats  and  sleeps 

away  from  place  of  employment; 
Eats  at  home; 

Eats  at  restaurant,  or 

Brings  meal  to  eat  in  employer’s 

home. 

8.  Specialization  is  never  permissible. 

4.  The  home  assistant  shall  give  extra 

service  in  emergency  at  any  time  re¬ 
quired,  for  which  she  shall  receive 
extra  salary. 

5.  The  home  assistant  is  wholly  respons¬ 

ible  for : 

a  Promptness  in  arriving, 
b  Regularity  in  coming, 
c  Completion  of  duties. 

The  “home  assistant” — no  longer  a 
servant  girl — goes  to  her  work  like  a 


clerk  or  stenographer,  puts  in  eight  hours 
and  then  goes  home  or  about  her  own 
business.  She  is  to  be  paid  enough  to 
permit  all  this.  The  majority  of  New 
York  families  are  small  and  they  live  in 
small  apartments  or  flats  where  space 
counts.  There  are  many  of  them  who 
are  willing  to  pay  extra  for  a  “home  as¬ 
sistant”  who  will  do  the  housework  aud 
then  go  away  !  The  eight-hour  day  and 
all  this  freedom  will  seem  strange  enough 
to  a  farm  woman  who  must  put  in  12  to 
10  hours  and  then  leave  part  of  her 
work  undone.  The  injustice  of  modern 
conditions  makes  it  possible  for  a  city 
family  (perhaps  not  adding  in  any  way 
to  the  world’s  productive  labor)  to  pay 
for  a  “home  assistant”  while  the  over¬ 
worked  farm  woman  cannot  get  within 
sight  of  any  house  helper!  We  see  from 
all  these  things  why  it  is  impossible  to 
induce  the  average  girl  to  leave  the  city 
for  a  country  job. 

Housekeepers  Wanted 

Hardly  a  week  passes  without  our  re¬ 
ceiving  a  letter  from  some  farmer  who 
desires  a  housekeeper.  Most  of  them  are 
single  men — bachelers  or  widowers — who 
are  trying  to  Conduct  a  fair-sized  farm 
alone.  They  need  a  woman  to  do  the 
housework.  Some  of  them  suggest  that 
possibly  marriage  might  result  from  such 
a  connection — others  frankly  say  that 
they  want  a  wife — there  being  no  suitable 
women  in  the  neighborhood.  In  these 
days  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find 
women  who  would  accept  such  a  position. 
A  strong  woman,  capable  of  doing  house¬ 
work  properly,  can  command  $60  or  more 
per  month,  with  short  hours,  in  the  city. 
Most  of  them  prefer  to  stay  in  town 
where  their  friends  are  located  and  where 
there  are  amusements  and  excitement. 
Such  a  situation  as  most  of  these  men 
offer  would  not  appeal  to  a  really  efficient 
woman,  yet  we  often  have  difficulty  in 
convincing  our  friends  that  their  home 
and  their  society  will  not  prove  a  great 
attraction  to  the  sort  of  woman  they 
desire.  It  is  unfortunate,  yet  true,  that 
the  working  woman  of  these  days  has 
ideas  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  most  of 
us  to  satisfy. 

“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

April  1  I  dawned  with  eight  inches  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  but  the  soil  was  too 
warm  for  it.  and  by  night  it  was  nearly 
gone.  But  a  snow  like  this  near  the 
middle  of  April,  after  a  snowless  Winter, 
is  quite  a  record  for  1921. 

My  Irish  potatoes  have  been  frozen 
down  twice,  and  I  will  not.  replant,  for 
they  will  hardly  amount  to  much,  and  one 
would  better  get  a  fair  crop  later  than  a 
worthless  one  early.  Some  of  the  market 
growers  had  planted  the  seed  of  canta¬ 
loupes  and  watermelons  before  the  snow, 
and  may  have  to  plant  again.  Mine  were 
planted  today  (April  14).  and  I  noticed 
a  neighbor  planting  a  field  of  cucumbers 
yesterday.  We  are  all  hoping  that  frost 
is  gone  for  good  this  time.  If  our  grow¬ 
ers  do  not.  get  their  cukes  and  melons 
started  early  they  are  apt  to  run  into  the 
New  Jersey  crop  and  lower  prices,  by 
reason  of  the  competition,  injuring  both. 
Our  melons  should  be  nearly  done  when 
the  New  Jersey  crop  comes  into  the  mar- 


out  their  circulars  for  the  “Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Coffee  beau.”  but  I  note  that  the 
Southern  farmers  who  read  farm  papers 
are  on  the  lookout  for  them.  One  farmer 
asked  me  if  the  Biloxi  bean  was  the  jack 
bean,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  get  fooled. 
The  Biloxi  bean  is  a  fairly  good  size  for 
a  Soy  bean,  and  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
color,  while  the  jack  bean  is  very  white 
and  as  large  as  a  Lima  bean. 

After  two  freezes  my  early  garden  peas 
look  as  though  they  are  tired  and  have 
made  a  crop  and  want,  to  die.  These  peas 
were  about  to  bloom,  and  the  snow  and 
freeze  rather  disheartened  them.  The 
late  varieties  do  not  seem  hurt.  I  have 
put  in  some  rows  of  the  Thomas  Buxton 
between  the  early  planted  ones,  so  that  if 
the  early  ones  really  fail,  I  will  have 
something  in  their  room.  But  this  may 
cause  a  surplus  if  these  early  ones  come 
in  along  with  the  late  ones  planted  earlier. 

Ordinarily  we  set  tomato  plants  at  any 
lime  after  April  1;>.  but  everyone  will  be 
inclined  to  wait  till  last  of  the  month. 


Strawberry  'Time 


One-piece 

Piston 

Pings 

prevent  loss 
of  power 

because:  they  press  so  snugly  and  firmly 
against  the  cylinder  walls  at  all  points 
that  gas  cannot  waste  past  them.  All  of 
the  fuel  is  compressed  into  power.  And 
they  do  this  satisfactorily  through  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  service  because  they  are 
cast  ind.ividv.ally  from  a  special  gray  iron 
that  retains  its  elasticity  and  tension  under 
the  stress  and  strain  of  the  hardest  usage. 
They  prevent  carbon  accumulation  too, 
and  thus  remove  another  cause  of  power 
loss. 


THL  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

8300  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


kct.  This  would  benefit  both  sections. 
There  is  a  very  large  bedding  of  sweet, 
potatoes,  and  the  prospect  is  for  a  very 
large  acreage.  A  man  who  could  plant  his 
acreage  by  bedding  25  bushels  if  he  used 
all  the  plants  produced,  will  bed  50  bushels 
in  order  to  get  a  uniform  stand  early. 
The  planting  of  cuttings  from  the  early 
vines  begins  in  July,  though  the  crop  will 
usually  be  large  enough  for  bedding  slips 
from  cuttings  set  out  in  August. 

The  middle  of  April  is  early  enough 
to  sow  celery  seed  in  this  latitude  to  make 
plants  to  bring  a  crop  in  for  Christmas 
and  January.  It  is  useless  to  try  to 
make  celery  earlier  here,  for  we  cannot 
blanch  it  in  hot  weather.  The  only  real 
crisp  and  nutty  celery  is  that  blanched 
with  earth.  The  self-blanching  sorts 
blanched  with  boards  in  the  North  in  the 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall  are  useful  as 
ornamental  additions  to  the  table,  but 
for  eating  they  do  not  compare  with  that 
made  from  green  sorts  blanched  in  earth. 
Anyone  trying  the  two  side  by  side  will 
at  once  see  the  difference  between  hollow 
and  stringy  stalks  and  the  crisp  and 
brittle  stalks  of  the  earth  blanched,  and 
by  planting  in  the  Baltimore  bed  method 
we  can  blanch  it  all  over  with  earth  and 
not  take  it  up  till  wanted  for  the  table. 

We  will  have  two  acres  here  this  sea¬ 
son  in  the  Biloxi  bean,  a  much-praised 
variety  of  the  Sov  bean  grown  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  claimed  to  make  rim 
heaviest  forage  crop  of  all  varieties.  1 
rather  fear  that  the  seed  coming  from  tin' 
Gulf  Coast  may  be  too  late  to  mature 
here.  The  jack  bean  fakers  from 
Georgia  and  Arkansas  are  still  sending 


This  Spring  my  Norway  maples  were 
nearly  in  full  leaf  when  the  wet  snow 
struck  them  and  loaded  them  down,  and 
the  leaves  still  look  discouraged  and  may 
fail  fully  to  develop.  There  is  a  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  among  these  maples  of  same 
species.  There  are  some  on  our  streets 
that  have  hardly  swelled  a  bud,  and  in 
the  prevailing  greenery  look  like  dead 
trees.  But  they  act  in  this  way  every 
Spring,  and  finally  come  out  and  look 
just  like  the  others.  I  have  noticed  this 
in  different  trees  of  the  American  linden. 

The  early  Black-seeded  Valentine  beans, 
being  more  hardy  than  later  and  better 
sorts,  are  now  being  planted.  In  fact, 
part,  of  ray  Lima  beans  were  planted  be¬ 
fore  the  snow  and  freeze.  Whether  they 
"ill  germinate  or  not  is  yet.  to  be  seen. 

W.  F.  M  ASNKY. 


Seeding  Clover  with  Peas  and  Oats 

In  answer  to  S.  II.  K.,  on  page  4.”.'{, 
will  give  him  my  experience  in  seeding 
with  peas  and  oats.  I  take  it  his  oats 
and  peas  are  sown  on  plowed  land.  I 
work  my  land  well,  then  drill  my  peas 
and  oats,  at  the  same  time  sowing  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  grass  and  clover  seed.  After  this 
operation  I  cross  the  land  with  spring- 
tooth  harrow.  Some  may  hold  up  their 
hands  in  amazement  and  say  grass  and 
clover  seed  will  smother  if  covered  so 
deeply,  but  I  have  followed  this  plan  for 
over  10  years,  and  have  had  better  stands 
ot  grass  than  any  other  method  1  ever 
used.  I  he  peas  and  oats,  if  sown  from 
—  M:  to  ,1  bu.  per  acre,  will  not  be  too 
thick  to  smother  the  clover.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  S.  II.  K.’s 
soil,  but  cannot  see  why  this  method  will 
not  work  in  one  locality  as  well  as  an¬ 
other.  I  suggest  he  try  a  small  patch 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  f.  vi.\<;e.\t. 


Canadian  Manufacturer : 

BROWN  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION.  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Sole  Export  Agents: 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Identify  the  Gill 
One  -  piece  Piston 
Ring  by  the  joint, 
but  do  not  meas¬ 
ure  its  merit  by  the 
joint  alone . 


Gill  Service  is  nation  wide.  There  are  more 
than  2,000  stocks  of  Gill  Piston  Rings  in  the 
country.  Some  one  of  these  dealers  is  located 
near  you  to  supply  you  with  whatever  size  you 
may  want  and  the  number  you  want  when 
you  want  them.  If  your  garage  or  repairman 
or  accessory  dealer  doesn’t  happen  to  carry 
GUI  One-piece  Piston  Rings  tell  him  to  get 
them  from  his  jobber  or  from  the  nearest  of 
our  39  Branch  Offices. 
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De  LUE’S  JUDITH 

“New  Wonder  Strawberry” 

Awarded  silver  medal  and  three  first  prizes  by  Mass.  Horticultural 
Society.  Brings  $1.00  per  quart  wholesale  in  Boston  market. 

Long  season — very  productive — superb  flavor. 

Mr.  Chas.  Wellington  Slone,  principal  of  l  he  Stone  School 
on  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  who  is  an  expert  on  Horticultural 
matters,  says  : 

"l  set  out  the  'Judith'  plants  which  I  bought  o(  you  in 
the  Spring,  at  Templeton,  Mass.,  and  the  results  are  al¬ 
most  beyond  belief.  I  think  you  have  accomplished  the 
most  phenomenal  creation  that  has  been  made  in  American 
horticulture.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  in  the  Judith 
miracle  you  have  created  the  strawberry  of  all  time.  I  do 
not  believe  the  strawberry  plant  capable  of  anything  be¬ 
yond  it.  My  guess  is  that  a  hundred  years  from  now  the 
‘Judith’  blood  will  be  the  basis  of  the  strawberry  world, 
as  the  Justin  Morgan  is  of  the  hone  world.” 

Prices:  1  doz.,  $2.50;  50  plants,  $9;  100  plants,  $15 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 

The  De  Lue  Experimental 

Dept.  G,  NEEDHAM,  MASS. 


Farm 


4  #1  the  Old  Favorites 

and  Many  New  Ones 

HPHE  Baldwin  ahd  other  old-time 
favorites  have  never  been  re¬ 
placed  as  leaders  in  Northern  or¬ 
chards.  We  still  carry  large  stocks  of 
these  time-tried  varieties.  Also  of  the 

most  promising 
new  varieties — 
Delicious,  Opales¬ 
cent,  Stark,  etc. 

Our  one  and  two- 
year  apple  trees  were 
never  finer  than 
now.  They  are 
clean,  sturdy  and 
heavy-rooted. 

We  also  offer  true- 
to-narue  Peach. 
Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees  —  a  11 
adapted  toNorthern 
climate. 

Our  ornamental 
section  is  replete 
with  carefully- 
fjrown  Evergreens. 
Shade  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Hedge  Plants.  These 
will  make  your  home  attractive  at  small  cost. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  1921  Price  hist. 
Send  for  it  today.  Come  and  see  us— Welcome! 

mi 

Box  8 


FOR  THE  PESTS  THAT  PESTER 
DUST  YOUR  CROPS  WITH 

BUG  DEATH 

The  Non-Arsenical 
No  Paris  Green 
INSECTICIDE 

Used  over  20  years  with 
utmost  satisfaction.  Its 
users  repeat  each  season. 
For  sale  in  1-3-6-12^  and 
100  lb.  package,  by  seeds¬ 
men,  hardware  dealers 
and  general  merchants. 
Refuse  substitutes.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Ever  tried  BUG  DEATH  APHIS 
oti  your  fruit  trees  ?  It’s  remarkable. 

Danfertb  Chemical  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass.,  Esf.  1896 


/  SAN-O-SPRAY  \ 

Lice  <*n  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  are  a  financial  loss  ■ 
to  you.  Roaches,  bed  bugs,  small  ants  flies  and 
mosquitoes  are  injurious  to  the  health.  \Vhy 
tolerate  them  when  by  using 

SAN-O-SPRAY 

You  can  get  rid  of  them  at  a  small  expense. 
Write  lor  leaflet  and  full  particulars. 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc.,  Reading,  Pa. 


A  Chemical  for  Peach  Borers 

\Vc  have  made  several  references  to 
paradichlorobenzene,  the  new  chemical  for 
destroying  peach  borers.  We  have  waited 
until  thorough  experiments  were  made 
before  talking  about  it.  The  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  after  considerable 
work,  concludes  that  this  chemical  really 
is  useful.  The  pictures  given  at  Fig.  248 
show  how  the  chemical  is  used. 

The  material  is  a  white  crystalline 
solid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  vapor¬ 
izes  slowly  at  ordinary  temperature.  The 
gas  which  is  given  off  from  this  chemical 
is  heavier  than  air,  with  an  odor  which 
somewhat  resembles  naphthalene.  It  is 
non-poisonous  to  man,  yet  it  is  quite 
poisonous  to  insects  when  they  can  be 
thoroughly  exposed  to  it 

In  using  it  the  ground  around  the  tree 
is  first  cleared  of  grass  and  weeds  and 
made  level  and  smooth,  as  shown  at.  the 
left  of  the  picture.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  stir  the  ground  aud  open  it  too  much. 
Where  there  is  considerable  gum  around 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  it  is  better  to  scrape 
this  gum  off.  The  ground  is  made  level 
and  left  so  at  about  the  point  where  the 
gum  appears.  The  gas  is  heavier  than 
air,  and  sinks  down  into  the  ground. 
Thus  the  chemical  should  not  be  put  down 
too  low,  for  it  may  miss  some  of  the 
borers.  After  the  ground  has  been  leveled 
as  described,  the  paradichlorobenzene  is 
distributed  in  a  little  ring  or  band,  about 
an  inch  wide,  around  the  base  of  the  tree. 
One  ounce  or  a  little  less  of  the  material 
is  used  at  each  application.  This  band 


pruned  them  according  to  instruction,  and 
sprayed  them  twice  during  Summer  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  Kieffer  did  very 
well,  had  a  beautiful  little  top,  but  the 
Clapp  had  all  black  spots  on  the  leaves  and 
did  not  do  very  well  during  last  Summer. 
Will  you  tell  me  how  to  take  care  of 
them  in  pruning  and  spraying,  how  often, 
when  and  with  what  mixture?  Last  Fall 
I  had  the  ground  plowed  up,  harrowed 
and  sowed  rye,  which  I  intend  to  turn 
under  when  about  one  foot  high,  as  the 
ground  is  quite  poor  (sandy  loam).  It 
was  used  for  cornfield  many  years  before 
I  bought  it.  I  limed  the  soil  last  Fall 
before  I  had  it  plowed.  Would  just  culti¬ 
vating  do,  or  can  I  plant  between  trees? 

West  Norwood,  N.  J.  U.  G. 

There  are  three  diseases  which  affect 
pears  when  black  spots  appear  on  the 
leaves,  as  U.  G.  describes.  The^  Keiffer 
pear  is  more  resistant  than  the  Clapp  to 
all  of  these  diseases.  The  pear  scab  is 
the  worst  of  the  three,  attacking  leaves, 
twigs  and  fruit.  Leaf  spot  and  leaf 
blight  are  minor  troubles,  and  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  sprays  used  to  control  the 
scab.  As  a.  first  spray,  lime-sulphur  di¬ 
luted  one  gallon  to  eight  of  water  should 
he  applied  as  the  blossom  buds  separate 
in  the  cluster.  Just  after  the  petals  fall 
a  solution  of  lime-sulphur  diluted  one  to 
40  should  be  applied,  arsenate  of  lead 
added  for  the  codling  moth  and  Black 
Leaf  40  if  psylla  nymphs  are  present. 
Two  weeks  later  a  spray  with  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  Summer  strength,  should  be  given. 
A  later  spray  may  be  given  if  the  weather 
conditions  are  such  that  it  is  necessary. 

In  pruning  there  are  several  general 
principles  that  should  be  followed.  In 
the  first  place  do  not  attempt  to  cut  a 
limb  without  an  object  in  view.  All  dead 
wood  and  useless  branches  should  be  cut 
out  of  the  tree  first.  When  the  growth 
of  one  branch  will  injure  another  by 
crowding,  sacrifice  the  weaker  branch. 


A.B.LYMAN 


Get  Genuine  LYMAN’S  GRIMM 
— 99%  pure  by  test.  Will  not 
Winterkill.  Produces  large  yields 
of  high  feeding  value  every  year 
without  replanting.  40%  less 
seed  is  required  for  a  Btand. 

Free  Booklet  "How  I  Discovered 
Grimm  Alfalfa.” 

Who  Introduced  41 J  WATER  ST. 
Grimm  Alfalfa  EXCELSIOR,  MINN. 


ELBERT!  PEACH  TREES 


1  TO  2  FEET 


have  given  satisfaction  for  37  years.  This  spring  they  are 
better  than  ever — every  tree  covered  by  guarantee.  Grown  in 
our  400-acre  nurseries,  one  of  the  largest  iu  New  York,  are 
sold  direct  at  cost,  plus  one  profit.  Send  for  free  catalog 
today.  Maloney  (Quality  plus  Maloney  Service  means  money 
in  your  pocket. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  for  over  $7. 50. 

MALONEY  KUOS.  A:  WELLS  GO. 

480  Went  St.,  ::  l>«n*ville,  N.  Y$ 

Members  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 


100  GENUINE  ELBERTA  P  At  D  Vo !'  *815 ! '  *S  at  fs°f  ac¬ 


tion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  B.  New  Haven.  Missouri 


Method,  of  Applying  Chemical  Treatment  for  Peach  Borer.  Fig.  248 


I, 000  Bu.  Inspected  Rural  Russets 

Second  Inspection 

Grower— J.  K.  Henderson  Missing  Hills— 2  + 
Mosaic— 0  Cultivation— Fail- 

Leaf  Roll-Trace  Tip  Burn— Moderate 

Wilt— Trace  Late  Blight— Trace 

Varieta  Mixture— 5  Flea  Beetles-Moderate 

Weak  Hills— 0  Colo  Beetles— Trace 

Dwarf  Hills-0  Spraying  to  Date  5  x  Bordo 

Date,  Sept.  11, 1920 

Signed  E.  V.  Hakdenbubg,  Inspector 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  eliminate  varietal 
mixture.  They  are  medium  in  size.  Price  $1  per  Bu. 
Member  of  New  York  State  Association 

J.  K.  HENDERSON _ PREBLE,  N.  Y. 

Dl.nio  Frostproof.  Wakefield,  Flats.  500— 
baDDagerianiS  J]  50  ;  l.ooo — S2.80,  postpaid  ;  10,000. 

expressed,  J17.50.  Tomato,  same  price.  Potato 
plants,  Nancy  Halls,  Big  Btem  Jerseys,  1,000 — si;  10,000— 
JZS  net.  Satisfaction  sure.  J.  T.  C0UNCILL  •  SOPS,  Franklin,  fa 

pi  , EVERGREEN,  Country  Gentleman,  Met- 
dTUWeil  3  ropolitan.  Connecticut  grown.  Highest  ger¬ 
mination.  Price,  $2.50  bushel.  AMERICAS  SEED  &  SEEDTAPE 
CO.,  365  Ogden  SI..  Pewark,  P.  J.  (After  May  1  at  Madison,  N.J.) 

nr  A  nff  ipn  rrp  Large  stock ;  straight,  well-rooted 
rrAl  H  I  K  r  LA  t|-ees.  Standiird  varieties.  Free 
*  *d»wA*  *  lvuuo  catalogue.  Special  prices  on  early 
order.  AV.  T.  MITCHELL  As  SOX,  Beverly,  Ohio 

Cnni|  DAtatnoc  White  Mountain  variety. 

rUlalUvS  Large,  round  white  po¬ 
tato  grown  from  select  seed.  Sacked  and  delivered 
Railroad,  $1.50  per  bu.  FRANK  DORN,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

D  1.1...  Carman,  Cobbler,  Giant, Ohio,  Bnaaet, Mountain, Roae 
r  013106S  KaleiKli,  bixweeka.  Otliern.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fiihers,  P  T. 

WANTED  Two  or  more  years 

aena  n  aaiiC  n  °ld.  Send  sample 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  quote  price. 

HARR  Y  L.  SQUIRES  GOOD  GROUND,  N.Y. 


Kill  bugs ;  avoid  blight  and  rot  by  using 

-►CALSO-*- 

The  Perlect  Potato  and  Truck  Spray 

Write  us  or  J.  LANGDON  &  COMPANY,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
for  prices  and  interesting  literature. 


Dependable  SEED  CORN 

BUY  HIGH  QUALITY  LUCE*  FAVORITE 
SEED  CORN  AND  NINETY  DAY  SEED  CORN 

Grown  on  my  farms,  83.35  and  83  per  bu.  Re¬ 
spectively.  Cash  F.  <).  IS..  Pecomc. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Peconic,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

C  J  p  Mortgage  Lifter.  State  dent  germinating 
0660  born  Geneva  test.  Early  selected  ears. 

$2  bu.  Shelled,  $1  peck;  $3  bu.  KILE!  B110S.,  Sennctt,  A.X. 

Rural  RUSSETT  POTATOES 

Certified  by  N.  Y.  State  Potato  Association.  Se- 
i  iected  for  type  and  high-yielding  Qualities.  Our  7- 
acre  field  was  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  in  the 
.State  and  yielded  3,700  bushels.  In  car  lots  or  less. 

CHAS.  A.  GARDNER  A  SONS.  Box  186,  Tully,  New  York 

Will  Sell  Ho. 9  Potatoes  edDiblile’s  Rus¬ 

sets  and  Russet  Burials,  which  were  inspected  and 
pronounced  free  from  disease  by  etomologist,  for 
£2  50  per  bag  of  150  Hip.,  graded  as  table  stock  I.  O. 
B.  Prattsburg.  B.  C.  WOOD,  Prattsburg,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y. 

n  10  JD.1.1...  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

D88t  068Q  potatoes  A.  €.  AMIKIlHiK  SO. NS,  H.heri,  N.  T. 

CERTIFIED  RUSSET  POTATOES 

Grown  from  seed  hill-selected  4  years  from  lulls  yield¬ 
ing  above  350  bu.  per  acre.  Our  field  one  of  the  cleanest 
in  the  state.  Write  for  right  price. 

F.  S,  HOLLENBECK.  HI,  TUL1.Y,  N.Y. 

ForSale-  Soy  Beans-Early  Wilson  Yellow  Mam¬ 
moth,  $2.60.  (Signed)  H0LLAP0  A  READING.  Kd<m,  Maryland 

GIANT  BLOOMING  PANSY  PLANTS 

Mixed  Collars,  Tomato  and  Pepper,  4<>c  per  doz.,  4  doz., 
for  $1.00  postpaid,  list  free.  W.  S.  ford  &  Son,  Hortly.  Del. 

D\  til  f  A  Q  The  finestof  all  flowers, 
L-*  *  o-5  d  i  r  e  c  t  from  g  r  o  w  er. 

Strong  tubers,  guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Full  cultural  directions  with  every  order.  No  order 
too  small.  Send  for  list.  E.  J.  SCHULER  Wyandancli,  N.Y 

Weil  rooted  Abtngton,  Dunlap,  Wilson  and  War- 
field  8  T  It  AW  It  E  It  It  Y  PLANTS.  *1  per  100. 
Also  Raspberries.  Box  R,  DEEP  RUN  FRUIT  FARM.  Pulncy,  Vermont 

Choice  GREEN  MT.  SEED  POTATOES,  raised  by 
F.  F.  KEZEK,  Riverside  Farm,  Rochester,  Vermont 
Northern  seed  are  best.  St  a  Bn..  F.  O.  B.  Cash  with  order. 

Cm.nl  Dnlain  Dlonto  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cabbage  and 
uWeet  rOtatO  rlants  cauliflower  plants,  lted  skin  po¬ 
tato  seed.  Price  list  free.  MICHAEL  P.  BORGO.  Vinelnnd,  P.  J. 

SELECTED  GOLD  NUGGET  8E  E[lk  CORN. 

L.  F.  NICHOLAS  -  Mt  BkTHEL,  Pa. 


of  chemical  should  be  about  two  inches 
out  from  the  hark  of  the  tree,  and  none 
of  the  chemical  should  be  put  up  close  to 
the  hark.  The  central  picture  shows  how 
it  is  to  be  done.  After  the  chemical  is 
put  into  this  point,  the  earth  is  mounded 
up  over  it  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  as 
shown  at  the  right  of  the  picture.  When 
this  is  done,  and  the  conditions  are  right, 
the  chemical  will  give  off  gas  which  will 
work  through  the  soil  around  the  base  of 
the  tree  and  destroy  the  borers. 

That  is  the  theory  upon  which  this 
method  is  based,  and  it  has  given  good 
results  in  practice.  In  New  Jersey  the 
best  time  to  use  the  chemical  is  said  to  be 
the  last  week  in  August  or  some  time 
before  September  10.  Earlier  application 
will  kill  the  worms  already  in  the  tree, 
but  will  not  prevent  new  ones  from  get¬ 
ting  in.  In  order  to  make  sure,  two  ap¬ 
plications  might  be  used,  one  in  June  and 
one  late  in  August.  This  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  sure  to  kill  all  the  worms.  Ap¬ 
plication  in  the  Spring  is  not  desirable. 
The  temperature  of  the  soil  is  not  high 
enough  to  produce  immediate  action,  and 
it  is  possible  that  there  might  be  injury 
to  the  tree.  Thus  single  application  late 
in  August  or  early  September  will  give 
good  results,  and  that  is  also  a  good  time 
for  digging  the  borers  out  by  hand.  It 
is  said  that  the  chemical  will  kill  the 
borers  when  the  soil  has  a  temperature 
of  60  degrees  or  higher.  At  lower  tem¬ 
peratures  the  chemical  works  slowly.  It 
is  most  effective  in  dry,  warm  soil.  In 
a  wet  soil  the  gas  cannot  penetrate  freely, 
and  thus  is  uot  so  effective.  While  this 
uew  method  has  uot  been  fully  tried  out, 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  people  seem 
to  think  that  it  is,  next  to  band  work,  the 
most  effective  treatment  thus  far  thought 
out. 


Shoots  which  grow  on  the  inside  surfaces 
of  the  main  branches  and  also  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  should  be  removed. 

Early  cabbage  or  beans  could  well  be 
planted  between  the  rows  of  trees  as  sug¬ 
gested.  Do  not  cultivate  the  ground  too 
late  (after  July  15),  as  the  wood  will 
not  ripen  properly.  Stopping  cultivation 
causes  the  moisture  to  leave  the  ground 
and  ripens  the  wood  properly.  T.  H.  T. 


Planting  Onion  Sets 

Fig.  246,  page  643,  shows  the  machine 
for  planting  onion  sets  which  I  mentioned 
some  weeks  ago,  and  I  am  glad  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  machine.  Although  I  my¬ 
self  have  not  seen  it  work,  reports  seem 
to  be  quite  favorable,  and  such  a  machine 
should  prove  a  great  help  to  growers, 
especially  those  in  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley.  The  season  has  made  it  possible  to 
plant  onion  sets  very  early,  and  some 
growers  raising  bunch  onions  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  plant  them  zigzag,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  get  a  dozen  or  more 
sets  to  each  foot  of  row.  Of  course,  this 
plan  cannot  be  followed  with  a  machine. 
Considerable  has  been  heard  of  late  about 
the  so-called  Japanese  onion  sets,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  saw  Japan.  I 
do  not  know  where  they  got  this  name, 
although  it  is  claimed,  I  believe,  that  the 
variety  originally  came  from  Japan ;  but 
the  fact  is  that  they  are  grown  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  breeding  them  for  several  years. 
It  is  claimed  that  they  are  early  ripening, 
and  that  the  seed  stalk  is  being  done  away 
with.  A  number  of  Connecticut  growers 
are  using  these  sets  exclusively,  finding 
that  they  get  the  highest  prices  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tendency  of  the  onions  to 
ripen  up  quickly.  is.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Treatment  of  Pear  Trees 


“For  sale,”  read  the  advertisement  in 
the  local  paper,  “a  cow  that  gives  10 
4  vear  ago  I  planted  50  pear  trees  quarts  of  milk  a  day  besides  two  grind- 
( standard)  Clapp  and  Kieffer.  They  stones,  a  lot  of  farm  tools  and  a  set  of 
were  at  that  time  two  years  old.  I  harness.  — loronto  bun. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  XXII 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  WAGE  SHARE 

Given  an  annual  national  wage  bill  of 
$25,000,000,000,  the  probable  wage-fund 
of  last  year,  how  are  we  to  divide  it 
among  the  different  classes  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  then  in  a  manner  to  do  equal 
justice  to  all  among  the  individuals  of 
each  class? 

The  Socialists,  who  would  abandon  per¬ 
sonal  rent,  interest  and  profits,  and  reward 
labor  with  the  total  fruits  of  production, 
have  failed  to  enlighten  us  on  the  details 
of  their  plan  to  make  equitdble  division 
of  the  proceeds  to  classes  and  individuals. 
Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
Socialism  is  desirable  and  to  be  adopted, 
this  task  alone  would  present  no  insig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  difficulties.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  family  share  is  more  important 
than  the  total  bulk  in  mass.  If  we  are 
by  arbitrary  enactment  to  overthrow  the 
system  that  we  have,  we  ought  to  have 
some  clear  conception  of  the  plan  that  is 
to  .take  its  place.  This  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  protest  against  change.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  system  is  not  so  perfect  by  any  means 
that  we  should  discourage  those  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  better  it,  but  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  fly  from  the  faults  wc 
have  to  others  until  we  at  least  under¬ 
stand  fully  what  the  others  are,  and  have 
some  conception  of  how  they  are  to  work 
out.  Who  is  going  to  find  the  relative 
ratio  of  utility  added  daily  by  the  man 
who  makes  brick  and  the  man  who  puts 
it  in  place  in  the  corner  of  a  house,  and 
proportion  the  wage  according  to  the 
merit  of  the  service?  Will  a  stock  brok¬ 
er’s  clerk  yet  draw  more  than  a  college 
professor?  Who  will  attempt  to  adjust 
the  difference  between  the  farm  hand  who 
runs  productive  machinery  at  $12  a  week 
and  the  mechanic  who  operates  an  unpro¬ 
ductive  pleasure  automobile  in  the  city  at 
$40  a  week?  Under  our  present  system 
the  proportions  are  far  from  satisfactory 
or  just.  A  more  equitable  division  of  the 
common  fund  is  desirable  and  imperative, 
but  the  present  system  has  been  in  force 
long  enough  to  enable  us  to  trace  results 
back  to  definite  causes,  and  since  distri¬ 
bution  Is  conducted  by  social  and  political 
influences,  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  remove  the  abuses  we  know,  and 
improve  the  system  we  have,  at  least  until 
those  who  would  have  us  replace  it  by 
another,  show  us  justification  for  the 
confusion  and  sacrifice  that  the  change 
would  seem  surely  to  impose  upon  us. 

THE  JOR  AND  THE  MAN 

Economics  have  attempted  to  formulate 
reasons  for  the  different  wages  paid  labor 
in  different  employments.  Adam  Smith’s 
classification  has  been  generally  accepted 
and  approved.  He  gives  these  five  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  variations  in  wages : 

First:  The  agreeableness  or  disagiee- 
ableness  of  the  employments  themselves. 

Second :  The  easiness  and  cheapness 
or  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  learning 
them. 

Third  :  The  constancy  or  inconstancy 
of  employment  in  them. 

Fourth :  The  small  or  great  trust 
which  must  be  reposed  in  those  who  ex¬ 
cise  them. 

Fifth  :  The  probability  or  improbabil¬ 
ity  of  success  in  them. 

Both  Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart 
Mill  discuss  these  points  in  considerable 
detail,  but  they  drew  their  illustrations 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  from  conditions 
prevailing  in  England  at  the  time  they 
wrote,  and  the  same  conditions  do  not 
now  exist  in  the  United  States. 

People  seeking  employment  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  individual  temperaments  of  body 
and  mind,  by  opportunity,  and  often  by 
necessity.  Environment,  social  prejudice 
and  opportunity  for  free  education  and 
training  have  their  influence  in  directing 
employees  to  one  industry  or  another. 
Given  a  definite  number  of  applicants 
the  weekly  wage  in  a  given  industry  will 
rise  or  fall  in  a  free  market  for  labor  in 
that  industry  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  just  as  the  average  national  wages 
rise  and  fall  under  competition.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  however,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  wage  will  be  stabilized  by  attracting 
employees  from  other  industries,  except 
in  employments  requiring  special  skill 


and  in  industries  where  recruits  or  jour¬ 
neymen  are  restricted  by  arbitrary  regula¬ 
tions.  When  restrictive  regulations  are 
absent,  however,  the  movement  is  checkec 
and  the  wage  minimized  by  the  barter 
between  employer  and  employee.  In  that 
case,  the  debatable  ground  is  between  the 
maximum  the  employer  can  afford  to  pay 
and  the  minimum  that  will  serve  to  sup¬ 
port  the  employee,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
approach  the  minimum  rather  than  the 
maximum. 

It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  the 
most  disagreeable  and  uncertain  employ¬ 
ments  pay  the  poorest  wages,  because  of 
the  large  number  of  unskilled  and  in¬ 
efficient  laborers  seeking  employment  in 
them.  These  _  conditions,  however,  are 
never  stable  in  any  industry  or  in  any 
country,  and  at  the  present  time  changes 
?re  being  made  with  more  lightning  rapid¬ 
ity  than  ever  before.  Our  system  of  free 
public  education  in  the  industrial  arts,  as 
well  as  in  cultural  training,  and  endowed 
institutions  of  higher  training,  seems  to 
be  having  their  effect  in  the  relation  of 
manual  labor  to  clerical  and  professional 
employments.  When  we  make  prepara¬ 
tion  for  agreeable  positions  easv  and 
cheap,  the  number  of  applicants  for  them 
is  sure  to  increase  and  the  extra  supply 
is  sure  to  affect  the  wage  in  them.  If 
these  are  drawn  from  the  sources  of  man¬ 
ual  labor,  the  reduced  supply  is  just  as 
sure  to  increase  the  wages  of  those  who 
remain  to  work  with  their  hands. 

During  and  since  the  late  war  it  has 
been  hard  to  attract  labor  of  men  or 
women  to  the  farm,  and  difficult  to  retain 
the  labor  on  the  farm.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  high  wages  paid  by  other  indus¬ 
tries,  but  to  a  considerable  degree  due  to 
the  short  hours,  agreeable  work  and  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  city  for  entertainments 
and  companionship.  For  the  last  60 
years,  since  our  Civil  War,  our  national 
policy  has  been  to  develop  manufacture 
and  trade,  and  to  build  up  the  city  popu¬ 
lation  and  wealth.  City  labor  is  being 
paid  better  than  farm  labor,  and  65  per 
cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  farms  remains 
in  the  city  as  a  distribution  cost.  This 
drain  of  the  wealth  of  the  farmer  to  the 
city  has  made  it  impossible  to  shelter  the 
farm  family  in  a  home  equipped  with  all 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  and  refine¬ 
ments  that  the  cti.v  family  enjoys.  Wkmen 
and  children  especially  suffer  for  the 
want  of  these  home  conveniences  in  the 
country.  Resides,  they  are  called  upon 
to  assist  in  farm  production  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  and  their  labor  is 
seldom  considered  in  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  These  conditions  naturally  influ¬ 
ence  the  drift  of  labor  and  population, 
and  in  a  large  measure  account  for  the 
difficulty  to  keep  labor  on  the  farm  even 
at  comparatively  good  wages. 


Potatoes  in  Pits 

I  have  always  kept  my  potatoes  in  pits, 
and  have  never  lost  any,  to  amount  to 
anything,  except  when  stored  in  too  large 
quantities.  My  rule  has  been  never  to 
store  more  than  30  bushels  in  one  pile, 
or  if  more  to  place  them  in  a  long  rick 
not  over  four  feet  across  at  bottom,  and 
piled  as  high  as  they  will  lie.  Do  not  use 
too  much  straw  ;  cover  lightly  with  little 
or  no  dirt  on  the  very  top.  After  two 
weeks  you  can  cover  as  deep  as  you  want 
to.  Here  I  like  to  cover  with  boards  to 
keep  out  rain,  as  they  handle  so  much 
nicer  when  dry.  Was  it  not  A.  I.  Root 
who  asked  his  men  about  potatoes  sweat¬ 
ing?  Their  reply  was :  “They  will  sweat 
every  time  they  are  handled  over.”  Is 
not  this  true  of  almost  all  vegetables, 
grains  and  grasses?  s.  T.  w. 


Convenient  Grafting  Wax 

I  feel  like  helping  W.  S.  C..  on  page 
463,  as  well  as  others  who  read  The  It. 
N.-Y.  with  grafting  wax  that  will  work 
in  cold  weather,  or  in  any  temperature 
that  is  likely  to  be  encountered. 

I  keep  my  grafting  wax  in  a  cast-iron 
“doughnut  kettle.”  It  is  the  common 
mixture,  I  suppose,  of  beeswax,  rosin  and 
linseed  oil.  When  I  want  to  put  in  some 
scions  I  melt  the  wax  on  the  kitchen 
stove.  Then  I  take  an  old  sheet  and  tear 
it  up  into  strips  about  four  inches  wide 
and  anywhere  from  two  to  four  feet  long, 
as  comes  convenient.  Then  I  take  an 
odd  piece  of  board  and  put  one  end  on 
the  stove  and  the  other  end  on  a  chair, 
painting  the  wax  on  this  cloth  with  a 
brush  on  both  sides,  and  roll  the  strips 
around  a  small  block  of  wood.  And 
here’s  the  point— -if  it  is  a  very  cool  day 
I  put  in  more  oil ;  if  it  is  a  rather  warm 
day  more  rosin.  One  soon  learns  how 
to  graduate  the  mixture,  and  if  there  is 
any  doubt,  a  sample  can  be  taken  out  of 
doors  and  tested  in  a  moment.  When 
you  come  to  apply  these  strips  tear  the 
cloth  up  as  wide  as  is  needed  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Grease  the  fingers,  of  course.  By 
this  method  you  can  prepare  enough 
waxed  cloth  in  five  minutes  for  a  half¬ 
day’s  work.  This  method  was  taught  to 
me  by  the  late  John  E.  Bennoch.  of 
Orono.  Me.,  and  he  was  a  wizard  at  mak¬ 
ing  scions  grow.  p.  h.  g. 


FERTILIZER 

MATERIALS 

FOR  HOME  MIXING 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

Containing 

28%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analyzing 

42%  Actual  Potash  12%  Nitrogen 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

SOFT  TENNESSEE  PHOSPHATE 

32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

Write  for  our  prices  on  these  and  other 
Agricultural  Chemicals  before  buying. 

WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Send  no  money  j 
send  your  name,  ; 
dress  and  size.  Your  shi 
T>  _  will  be  sent  by  return  m; 

I  ay  postman  $4.45  and  postage  on  arrival. 

CIVILIAN  ARMY  &  NAVY  SHOE  CO. 
I>ePt-  49  45  W.  34th  St..  New  Yc 


Guaranteed  6  months. 
M  a  d  e  of  pliable 
Chrome  Leather. 
Itroad  Solid  Oak 
Leather  Heels. 
Double  Thick  Soles. 
Dirt  and  Water 
f  i  It  Proof.  Bel 
j)/|  .4J  lows  Tongue. 
“  Sizes  5  % 
to  12. 

Guarantee 

You  must  be 
entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  or  wt 
will  refund 
your  money. 


U.S^Officers  Silk  Poplin 

Olive  Drab  Shirts 


for 


Only  two  to  a  customer.  This  can¬ 
not  be  duplicated  at  $3.00  apiece 
and  are  warranted  to  be  fast  color, 
two  large  pockets  with  buttons 
and  flap. 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

Send  no  money.  Just  send  your 
name,  address  and  size.  Your  shirts 
will  bo  sent  by  return  mail.  Pay 
postman  $3.70  and  postage  on 
arrival.  SIZES  :  14  to  18. 

U.  S.  BLANKET  CO.,  Dept.  53,  45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


Cost 

Terrace 


roads,  build  dykes,  levees  wiftj 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  334  Owonsboro.  Ky. 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS 


Kill  them  with 


KRYSTAL  GAS 

This  method  of  destroying  PEACH  TREE  BORERS 
—is  highly  recommended  by  the  U.  8.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  For  circular  write 

HOME  PRODUCTS  INC.  Rahway.  N.  J. 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I,  Oleen.  N.  ». 


Si°"?r°P°sltion-  NAPPANE 

&  manufacturing  CO., 


NAPPANEE  LUMBER  UIUU 
NAPPANEE,  lb 


Agents  H  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
°  in  all  u  t  e  n  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a  c  k  a  or  e  free 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,  Iiept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 

some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 

Man’s  popular  sketches — philos- 

ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 

human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30tlt  Street,  New  York 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


We  hardly  need  a  fire  tonight,  but  I 
started  one — more  from  habit  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  now  blazing  up  and  eat¬ 
ing  into  a  piece  of  apple  wood  about  as 
little  Bose  is  gnawing  into  her  apple. 
The  Japanese  boy  is  painting  a  sign  for 
a  school  entertainment.  One  of  the  little 
girls  is  just  out  of  a  hospital,  where  she 
left  a  selection  of  adenoids  and  tonsils. 
Her  throat  is  too  sore  for  comfort,  but 
she  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  days. 
Mother  is  at  her  seemingly  eternal  round 
of  darning  stockings.  Cherry-top  has 
been  telling  me  about  the  baseball  game. 
He  pitched  for  his  nine.  Before  the  game 
he  felt  sure  of  winning,  because  “the 
other  side  has  no  pitcher !”  As  it  was, 
they  beat  him  by  two  runs.  ^  >Ve  must  all 
have  an  excuse,  and  his  is  old  as  the 
hills:  “Errors  in  the  infield  beat  me! 
The  boys  and  I  have  just  returned  from 
a  hunting  expedition.  We  got  some 
game — but  they  were  Came  hens.  A 
neighbor  some  half  mile  away  had  three 
sitting  hens  which  we  need  for  our  Black 
Jersey  Giant  eggs.  So  we  tramped  off 
through  the  fog  and  raided  the  henhouse 
— with  the  owner’s  permission,  of  course  . 
We  found  all  three  hens  crowded  into  one 
nest  trying  to  cover  one  single  nest  egg. 
The  Japanese  boy  took  the  black  hen 
and  Cherry-top  and  I  each  took  another, 
and  back  we  came  through  the  dark  lhe 
rain  had  started  by  this  time,  and  I  fear 
that  the  moving  and  the  cold  bath  will 
take  all  the  desire  to  “sit”  out  of  these 
hens.  Still,  they  tell  me  the  Games  are 
game  for  any  job  they  undertake.  So 
with  Philip’s  help  we  got  them  on  new 
nests,  while  Bruce  looked  gravely  on  and 
the  black  cat  peered  in  at  the  door.  The 
wind  is  rising  a  little,  and  the  mercury 
is  falling  in  the  thermometer  at  the  back 
door  I  noticed  that  as  we  came  in,  and 
it  made  me  think  that  many  of  our  apple 
trees  are  in  full  bloom.  And  the  weather 
reports  all  agree  that  there  is  fieezing 
weather  in  the  West  and  that  tomorrow 
will  be  much  colder!  I  have  nothing 
against  the  people  who  live  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  Valley,  but  if  this  cold  wave 
will  switch  at  the  Great  Lakes  and  fol¬ 
low  the  great  river  to  the  ocean  it  will 
have  my  thanks.  For  we  all  understand 
as  we  sit  here  before  our  pleasant  fire 
that  a  freeze  right  now  would  put  our 
crop  out  of  business. 

***** 

I  am  reading  a  new  book,  “Denmark, 
a  Co-operative  Commonwealth,”  but  it  is 
hard  to  keep  the  mind  away  from  this 
“cold  wave”  that  is  creeping  on  its  icy 
feet  in  our  direction.  No  human  power 
can  stop  it  or  warm  its  feet  if  it  comes 
across  our  farm.  The  book  which  I  am 
reading  states :  . 

“The  wealth  that  can  be  taken  from 
the  ground  is  measured  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  farmer  and  the  laws  that  determine 
the  distribution  of  produce.  The  latter 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  For  if  the 
farmer  gives  up  a  great  share^  of  bis 
produce  to  the  landlord,  or  if  it  is  taken 
by  speculators,  by  middlemen^  or  others, 
agriculture  is  bound  to  decay.” 

That  is  as  true  as  anything  ever  writ¬ 
ten.  Most  of  our  farm  business  troubles 
result  from  unbridled  human  agencies. 
We  must  overcome  theni  by  putting  the 
harness  on  these  agencies  and  making 
them  work  for  us.  That  is  true,  but  what 
about  this  frightful  “cold  wave”  marching 
across  the  country  as  sure  and  deadly  and 
cruel  as  fate?  Just  the  tip  of  a  little 
finger  laid  in  our  orchard  and  these  beau¬ 
tiful  trees,  pink  and  white  in  their  great 
promise,  will  be  blasted !  I  know  from 
the  signs  in  the  air  that  cold  weather  is 
coming — but  how  cold  will  it  be  ?  Tho¬ 
mas,  who  is  somewhat  “weather  wise, 
feels  that  our  crop  is  lost.  I  will  not 
give  it  up  until  the  fruit  all  blackens  and 
falls  away.  The  children  are  too  young 
to  worry  about,  it.  Off  by  the  window 
lies  Bruce,  the  big  Airedale.  He  is  look¬ 
ing  at  me  with  big  brown  eyes  as  though 
he  would  like  to  tell  me  something.  I 
wish  I  could  unoerstand  his  message. 
As  I  watch  him  my  mind  goes  back  to 
the  time  I  visited  Seth  Peterson  at  night. 


*  *  *  *  * 


It  was  a  night  something  like  this  one. 
There  was  a  cold  drizzle  of  fog  and  ram, 
and  something  ghostly  in  the  air  which 
whispered  of  impending  disaster.  I  was 
working  as  hired  man  that  Summer,  and 
the  boss  sent  me  over  to  Peterson’s  to  see 
if  we  could  borrow  a  horse  for  a  few  days. 
Our  black  horse  had  a  galled  shoulder. 
So  I  took  my  lantern,  tramped  through 
the  mud,  and,  as  neighbors  all  used  to  do, 
walked  right  in  the  back  door  without 
knocking.  Seth  Peterson  never  was  a 
handsome  man — his  wife  would  admit 
that — indeed,  she  frequently  reminded 
him  of  the  fact.  Nor  was  Seth  a  man 
of  great  nerve.  They  say  'that  Eve  was 
made  out  of  Adam’s  backbone,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  wavering  policy  of  many 
of  the  present  sons  of  Adam.  And  Seth 
had  lost  much  of  his  backbone  to  his  wife. 
He  sat  in  the  kitchen — a  very  picture  of 


jeetion. 

“Take  anything  you  like,”  he  said, 
ien  I  asked  for  the  horse;  “ride  him 
■ht  home  and  keep  him.  What’s  the 
e?  Life  ain’t  worth  living  any  more. 
»  man  ever  had  it  harder  than  I’m  hav- 
'  right  now !” 

“Why,  what’s  happened  now? 

“That  fine  boy  of  mine  went  down 
th  a  terrible  pain.  I  got  the  doctor 
d  my  wife  and  him  are  up  there  now. 
heard  him  scream  a  minute  ago.  I 
ow  it’s  typhoid  or  inflammation  of  the 


bowels  (those  were  the  pleasant  days  be¬ 
fore  appendicitis  appeared  in  the  lan¬ 
guage)  or  something  worse.  lie’ll  die 
an’  nobody  knows  how  I  hate  to  lose  that 
boy  !” 

“But  why  do  you  not  go  up  and  help?” 

“Do  you  suppose  I  could  stand  it  to  see 
that  boy  die?  I’ll  bet  he’s  moaning  and 
struggling.  The  doctor  is  working  over 
him,  and  my  wife  is  crying,  I'll  bet. 
Could  I  stand  and  look  at  such  a  fine  boy 
like  that?  And  maybe  I  ain’t  done  my 
full  duty  to  him,  like  my  wife  says.  lie’s 
all  Peterson — no  Robbins  about  him — 
though  don’t  tell  my  wife  so !  And  then 
look  at  that  telegram !” 

He  pointed  to  a  yellow  envelope  on.  the 
kitchen  table. 

“That  came  half,  an  hour  ago,  and  I 
ain't  dared  to  open  it.  My  brother,  John, 
is  in  a  lawsuit  over  his  farm.  They’re 
trying  to  get  it  away  from  him  on  some 
flaw  in  the  title.  I’m  on  his  note  for 
$1,500,  and  my  wife  don’t  know  it.  I’ll 
bet  they  beat  him  and  that  telegram  will 
show  it.  They’ll  make  me  pay  that 
$1,500,  and  I’ll  probably  lose  my  boy  and 
my  farm,  too.  I  don’t  dare  open  it..  Take 
the  horse  and  keep  him !  What’s  the 
use? 

No  use  talking,  Seth  Pete"”on’s  soul 
was  dyed  in  ink  that  night.  And  right 
then  and  there  came  from  upstairs  what 
seemed  like  the  sound  of  a  blow  and  a 
loud  yell. 

“There  it  is,”  said  Seth.  I’ll  bet  he  s 
dead  and  throwed  himself  out  of  bed. 
Now  I  might  as  well  know  the  worst. 
My  glasses  are  upstairs.  Open  that  tele¬ 
gram  and  read  it  to  me !” 

There  were  steps  on  the  stairs,  and  I 
quickly  opened  tbg  yellow  envelope,  while 
Seth  braced  himself  for  the  worst. 

***** 

That  all  comes  back  to  me  tonight  as 
I  sit  here  waiting  for  the  “cold  wave”  to 
finish  its  march  across  the  country.  I 
can  see  Seth  Peterson’s  white  face  and 
the  poor,  cowardly  soul  looking  out 
through  his  eyes.  And  those  fateful 
steps  on  the  stairs  are  coming  nearer. 
I  wonder  if  I  should  ever  look  like  that 
in  the  face  of  impending  calamity?  I 
wonder  if  any  of  my  people  would  be.  weak 
enough  to  show  such  fear.  Here  is  my 
big  family — all  the  way  up  from  Bruce 
and  the  black  cat,  calmly  waiting  the 
coming  of  the  frost,  because  they  feel  con¬ 
fident  that,  come  what  may  Mother  and 
I  will  find  a  way  to  keep  the  fire  burning 
and  the  home  open.  That  being  true, 
with  all  this  loving  confidence  and  faith 
in  us,  we  would  be  weak  and  foolish 
creatures  if  we  let  the  confidence  die 
when  it  reaches  us.  If  we,  with  all  our 
faults  and  failings,  seem  strong  and  de¬ 
pendable  to  those  little  folks,  we  must  in 
our  turn  have  faith  in  some  higher  and 
finer  power  to  carry  us  along.  Here 
comes  little  Bose  with  her  doll,  to  say 
good-night.  The  bloom  may  fall  from  the 
trees,  the  fruit  may  all  be  blasted,  but 
will  it  not  come  out  again  in  due  season? 
Philip'  has  been  telling  me  about  the  old 
gander.  When  his  wife  decided  to  volun¬ 
teer  as  incubator,  Prof.  Gander  did  not 
leave  her  to  endure  the  long  vigil  alone. 
He  made  a  nest  right  beside  her,  and 
there  he  has  remained  day  after  day, 
constant  as  the  sun.  We  might  have  put 
some  eggs  under  him.  and  he  would  have 
hatched  them,  for  there  he  sticks,  day 
and  night,  regardless  of  rain  or  snow  or 
frost  or  heat— right  there  taking  joy  in 
his  job.  I  would  like  to  know  what  this 
loving  pair  have  to  say  to  each  other 
during  the  long,  waiting  hours.  Perhaps 
.that  is  what  Bruce  is  trying  to  tell  me  as 
he  observes  the  rather  perfunctory  con¬ 
versation  Mother  and  I  indulge  in..  I 
think  about  this  and  forget  the  oncoming 
frost.  Anyway,  it  will  most  likely  turn 
out  like  Seth  Peterson’s  troubles. 

***** 

How  did  that  come  out?  I  meant  to 
have  told  you  before  I  switched  away  to 
our  own  affairs.  Just  as  I  read  the  tele¬ 
gram  the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Peterson 
and  the  doctor  came  in. 

“Oh.  doc,”  said  Seth,  “he  ain’t,  dead,  is 
he?  Tell  me  the  worst  right  away.  He’s 
a  Peterson,  you  know !” 

“Dead?  Nonsense!  All  he  had  was 
a  little  bellyache.  He  just  played  ’possum 
on  yon  to  hide  what  he  did.” 

And  then  the  indignant  Mrs.  Peterson 
took  a  hand. 

“Don’t  you  tell  me  a  word,  Seth  Peter¬ 
son.  That  boy  is  a  fraud.  I’ll  admit 
he’s  all  Peterson  ;  no  Robbins  would  act 
like  that.  He  vent  to  the  pantry  and 
stole  10  fried  cakes  and  a  jar  of  jelly 
and  ate  it  all.  Of  course,  he  had  the  belly¬ 
ache.  We  gave  him  an  emetic,  and 
there’s  the  evidence  right  there.  When  I 
saw  it  I  was  so  mad  I  turned  him  right 
over  and  spanked  him.” 

“And  the  howling  cured  the  bellyache,” 
put  in  the  doctor. 

And  then  I  got  a  chance  to  read  that 
telegram  : 

“We  won  the  case  hands  down.  Jury 
gave  us  $ 5,000  verdict.” 

And  then  Mrs.  Peterson  asserted  her¬ 
self. 

“Now,  Seth  Peterson,  no  more  of  your 
sniveling.  Get  out  and  do  your  chores 
and  try  to  be  a  man.” 

And  Seth  tried,  for  as  we  went  out  he 
said : 

“I  don’t  know  as  I  can  spare  that  horse 
after  all.  I  want  to  put  in  big  work 
next  week.” 

On  the  table  beside  me  is  a  copy  of 
Shakespeare.  Turning  to  the  second  act 
of  “Julius  Caesar,”  I  read : 


Cowards  die  many  times  before  their 
deaths, 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but 
once. 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
Tt  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men 
should  fear.” 

As  I  look  away  from  the  page  I  catch 
the  eye  of  old  Bruce,  and  it  seems  to  me 
he  is  saying: 

“I  do  not  like  your  human  slang,  but 
in  dog  language  that  gentleman  you  have 
just  been  reading  said  a  very  large  mouth¬ 
ful.  Are  you  not  a  little  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  sit  here  and  worry  about  this 
cold  wave — before  it  hits  you?” 

TT.  W.  C. 


The  Rural  School 


Believes  in  Physical  Training 

On  page  601,  under  the  heading  of 
“Notes  on  Rural  Schools,”  an  article  is 
signed  by  Elizabeth  Hollett,  to  which  I 
should  like  to  take  some  exception  as  re¬ 
gards  physical  training.  The  first  thing 
needed  for  a  good  scholar  is  a  healthy 
body,  and  that  can  best  be  obtained  by 
proper  exercise  given  by  expert  instruc¬ 
tors.  That  this  has  been  too  much 
neglected  in  the  country  in  the  past  was 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  “unfits” 
called  into  the  service  during  the  World 
War,  who  had  to  be  practically  made 
over  by  physical  training ;  also  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  these  came  from 
rural  districts.  Experience  is  a  great 
teacher  for  some,  but  there  are  some  who 
do  not  want  to  progress,  and  believe  in 
the  keeping  of  the  schools  several  years 
back  of  the  standard,  except  as  to  salary 
of  the  teacher.  I  prefer  to  have  my  chil¬ 
dren  physically  perfect  first,  and  the 
studies  will  come  naturally. 

Maine.  edward  k.  sawyer. 


Those  Junior  High  Schools 

In  response  to  article  on  page  4S9,  en¬ 
titled  '“  Junior  High  School ;  A  New 
Suggestion,”  I  do  not  agree.  I  am  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Canton,  N.  Y.  This  school 
is  part  of  St.  Lawrence  University.  It  is 
here  Mrs.  Cornwall  should  come  to  see 
the  realization  of  her  idea.  This  is  our 
fourteenth  year  as  an  agricultural  school. 
Our  school  is  run  on  the  six-months  plan, 

i.  e.,  six  months  at  school  or  theoretical 
work,  and  six  months  on  a  farm  as  hired 
man,  during  which  period  a  labor  report 
must  be  sent  in  each  week,  accounting  for 
and  recording  each  day’s  work. 

The  school  farm  comprises  180  acres  of 
land,  devoted  to  corn,  oats,  hay,  vegetables 
and  fruit.  Variety  tests  for  yield,  early 
maturity  and  hardiness  are  being  conduct¬ 
ed,  and  results  recorded  for  classroom  use. 
A  dairv  of  purebred  and  high  grade  Hol- 
steins  and  Ayrshires  furnishes  opportu¬ 
nities  for  student  instruction  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Chester  White  swine,  various  types 
and  breeds  of  poultry,  tractors  and  horses 
of  superior  type  furnish  good  material  for 
laboratory  work.  The  university  farm  of 
103  acres,  located  close  by,  is  conducted 
as  a  commercial  enterprise.  Every  appli¬ 
cant  for  admission  must  be  at  least  16 
years  old  and  should  have  completed  grade 
school.  Three  courses  are  offered  : 

1.  A  three  years’  course  in  agriculture, 
open  to  students  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  16  years.  The  courses  are  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  dairy  industry,  poultry  or  horti¬ 
culture. 

2.  A  two  years’  course  in  agriculture, 
open  to  students  graduated  from  agricul¬ 
tural  high  schools.  Such  students  enter 
second  or  junior  year. 

3.  A  10-weeks  course'  in  dairy  industry, 
open  to  all  persons  16  years  of  age  or 
older. 

The  domestic  science  department  offers 
courses  of  instruction  as  follows : 

1.  A  two  years’  normal  course  in  home 
economics,  open  to  students  who  possess 
a  New  York  State  regents’  diploma  or  its 
equivalent. 

2.  A  two  years’  home-maker’s  course, 
open  to  students  who  have  had  two  or 
more  years  of  high  school. 

3.  Combined  normal  course,  open  to 
students  in  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science. 

4.  A  combined  home-maker’s  course, 
open  to  students  in  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science. 

The  school  maintains  a  small  house  in 
which  each  girl  is  given  the  actual  experi¬ 
ence  of  performing  all  the  duties  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  home. 

Now,  instead  of  having  many  small  one 
or  two-teacher  high  schools  with  small 
acreage,  as  suggested,  why  not  more  of  the 
schools  of  agriculture,  with  the  better  of 
these  small  school  teachers,  and  increase 
the  acreage  of  school  farm,  as  here  at 
Canton?  This  would  allow  many  boys 
who  do  not  enter  high  school  because  they 
must  attend  school  when  they  should  be 
at  home,  namely,  during  Spring  work  and 
harvesting,  a  chance  to  get  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  and  insight  into  their  profession. 

W.  WM.  HOLBEIN. 


Two  country  women  were  arguing  on 
the  matter  of  thrift.  “D’ye  see  that 
purse?”  demanded  one  with  a  triumphant 
air.  “It’s  the  one  I  bought  when  I  was 
married  20  years  ago,  and  it’s  as  good  as 
new  yet.”  “That’s  nothing !”  sneered  her 
friend.  “You  know  my  husband,  John?” 
“Of  course  I  do.  What  about  him?” 
“Well,  he’s  my  first  husband,  and  you’ve 
had  three.  Don’t  you  preach  thrift  to 
me !”— Edinburgh  Scotsman. 
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DIRECT  rACTOm 


/"i  ET  your  shoes  direct  from  factory  at 
vJC  maker’s  prices  and  save  dollars  on  your 
shoe  bills  Honest,  well-made  solid  shoes 
at  a  savin?  of  *2.00  to  *3.00.  Absolute  Buar- 
antee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back  atonce. 
Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  Our 
business  years  old;  successful  be¬ 
cause  built  on  square 
dealing:.  Two  or  our 
newest  styles  for  ladies 
pictured  here.  Style*  A' 
of  Genuine  Black  Kid 
with  new  cross  -  over 
straps.  Good  weight 
sole,  perforated  toe, 
solid  Cuban  heel.  Style 
‘  B’  genuine  dark  brown 


Genuine 


KID 


.39 


Postpaid 

calfskin.  Rubber  Heel; 
neatly  perforated;  shapely 
and  smart. 


our 


ice 


3^3 


.39 


AH  sizes,  state  choice  of  model  A*  or  B* 
and  give  size.  If  you  don't  think  them 
worth  $2.00  to  $3.00  more,  return  them 
and  act  your  money.  Order  now. 

Send  only  $3.39.  We 
pay  postage. 

We  Gnarantee 

that  these  ihoet  are 
made  by  u»,  that 
they  will  give 
yon  tatiiiac- 
tion,  or  your 
money  back. 

Genuine 

Calfskin 


Postpaid 

FREE— Onr  New  Big 

Ca  talog,  full  of  amazing  values  in  _ 

shoes  and  clothing.  Send  font  NUW. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Company 

Department  20  Boston,  Mass. 


ECLIPSE 

Corn  Planter 

j'E'OR  planting  field  or  ensilage  corn, | 
beans,  peas  or  beets  —  in  hills,* 
drills,  or  checks.  Distributes  fertilizer 
at  the  time  of  planting;  and  none  of 
It  will  touch  the  seed.  Accurate  seed 
spacing.  Seed  is  covered  at  a  uniform 
depth,  and  is  lightly  packed  by  the 
large,  wide,  concave  wheel. 

An  Eclipse  Corn  Planter  can  also 
be  furnished  for  two-row  planting. 
The  construction  is  identical  with  the 
one-row  planter,  and  a  seat  is  pro- 
vMed  for  the  driver. 

We  also  manufacture  the  King  of 
the  Cornfield”  Planter,  which  features 
the  sight  feed. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prices 

Bateman  and  Companies,  Inc. 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Worcester,  Mass.  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


NINE  Months  To  Pay 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Walsh 
Harness.  Special  easy  payments  offer  for  this  month  only. 
Most  liberal  harness  offer  ever  made.  Try  it  30  days  free — 
if  satisfied  pay  what  you  can  each  month — if  not  satisfied 
return  at  our  expense.  Thousands  praise  the 


No  patching — no  mending — no  repair  bills,  because  the 
Walsh  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings  to  wear  straps 
in  two,  no  holes  to  weaken  the 
M  I straps.  Costs  no  more  than  other 
KB  ■  rfjpc  harness — yet  outlasts  two  sets  or- 
■  KlaEi  dinary  harness  and  saves  repair  ex- 
AMWj  Tm[  s  I  pense.  Adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
I  I  I Q I  work  horse.  A  proven  success  in 
actual  use  on  thousands  of  farms  for  over  six  years.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog,  prices,  easy  payment  terms  and  free 
trial  offer.  J.mes  M.  Walsh.  Prea., 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 
137  Keefe  Ave.  Dept.  288  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 


y 


FERTILIZERS 

We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-5  and  4-8-2  Mixtures 
We  also  sell  Raw  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  than  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER &CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Stoppage  in  Water  Pipe 

For  the  last  2G  years  we  have  been  pip¬ 
ing  water  about  200  yards,  with  about 
10O-ft.  fall,  through  galvanized  iron  pipe. 
Lately  it  has  almost  stopped  running. 
What  can  we  do  to  clean  it?  T.  o. 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

It  is  likely  that  your  pipe,  of  which 
you  do  not  give  the  size,  has  just  about 
served  its  time,  and  there  is  little  or 
nothing  you  can  do  to  clean  it  while  it 
is  in  place.  We  have  suggested  the  use 
of  dilute,  say  one  to  ten,  hydrochloric 
(muriatic)  acid,  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
pipe  several  hours,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  will  do  you  much  good,  for  a  sedi¬ 
ment  which  has  taken  20  years  to  collect 
is  probably  quite  solid.  Taking  the  pipe 
up.  length  by  length,  and  pounding  it 
may,  if  it  was  a  good  galvanization 
inside  to  start,  clean  it  well  enough  for  a 
few  years’  more  service.  It  looks  like  a 
new  pipe,  however. 

Vinegar  Fails  to  Form 

A  year  ago  last  Fall  I  put  cider  for 
vinegar  in  an  old  vinegar  barrel  with 
plenty  of  mother.  It  froze  during  the 
Winter,  and  has  not  made  vinegar  yet. 
What  can  I  do?^  L.  F.  B. 

Andover,  N.  Y. 

No  doubt  the  mother  of  vinegar,  which 
is  a  rather  tender  plant,  was  frozen  to 
death,  and  it  may  be  that  the  wild  bac¬ 
teria  got  in  and  rotted  the  whole  business. 
If  you  still  have  “hard  cider’’  just  wait¬ 
ing  for  more  mother,  of  course  another 
dose  of  mother  will  start  things  going. 
An  “analysis”  would  tell  what  you  have, 
but  we  hardly  think  that  is  required,  as 
most  neighborhoods  contain  one  or  more 
ancient  authorities  who  will  need  no  in¬ 
ducement  other  than  a  moderate  sample 
to  say  with  absolute  accuracy  what  that 
barrel  now  contains. 


If  the  cleaning  out  is  properly  done, 
you  should  need  no  disinfectant  of  any 
sort.  If  it  is  not.  no  disinfectant  will 
help  ;  you  must  do  the  cleaning  over  again. 
If  the  well  is  merely  muddy  for  a  few 
days,  it  will  be  all  right  after  it  settles; 
but  if,  after  cleaning,  it  seems  to  get  foul 
very  soon,  you  probably  have  direct  con¬ 
nections  between  the  well  and  some  cess¬ 
pool  or  drain,  and  the  only  cure  is  a  new 
well  some  distance  away.  A  peck  or  so 
of  fresh-burned  wood  charcoal  will  often 
remove  a  stale  odor  from  well  water,  but 
beware  of  anything  that  merely  covers  up 
impurity. 

Making  Vinegar 

How  can  I  make  malt  vinegar  at  home? 
Where  can  I  get  “mother  of  vinegar”  to 
start  it?  R.  J. 

New  York. 

“Mother  of  vinegar”  is  the  name  of 
the  mass  of  minute  plants  which  change 
alcohol  to  acetic  acid,  and  it  is  not  for 
sale,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  any  good 
cider  vinegar  which  has  not  been  heat 
sterilized  contains  enough  of  the  little 
plants  to  give  you  a  starter,  and  the  stuff 
multiplies  rapidly.  In  a  liquid  contain¬ 
ing  from  four  to  six  per  cent  of  grain 
alcohol,  together  with  some  other  nutri¬ 
ents,  such  as  are  found  in  cider,  malt  ex¬ 
tract,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  gen¬ 
erally,  you  will  get  a  good  growth  of  the 
mother  and  a  rapid  change  of  the  alcohol 
to  vinegar,  provided  there  is  plenty  of 
air.  For  this  reason  the  jug  or  keg  should 
not  be  filled  more  than  three-quarters 
full,  but  the  hole  should  be  covered  with 
cheesecloth  to  keep  out  small  flies.  As 
to  the  liquid  to  be  fermented,  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  beer  without  hops,  but  the  Vol¬ 
stead  act  appears  to  forbid  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  exact  directions,  even  for  home¬ 
brewed  vinegar. 


Cooling  in  Porous  Jars 

Will  the  porous  jars,  to  be  soaked  in 
water  every  so  often,  serve  as  refriger¬ 
ators  to  keep  cream  and  harden  butter, 
etc.  ?  MRS.  c.  H.  B. 

Greensborough,  Md. 

This  scheme,  which  depends  on  the 
presence  of  dry  warm,  or  hot,  air  works 
perfectly  in  the  Southwest.  Everyone 
there  has  porous  water  bottles,  called 
ollas  (pronounced  ol-ya),  and  the  hotter 
and  drier  the  day,  the  cooler  the  water. 
Probably  the  dome-shaped  affairs  which 
have  been  advertised  so  widely  of  late 
also  work  well  there.  But  we  consider  it 
unlikely  that  they  will  give  satisfaction 
in  the  damper  air  of  Maryland.  The 
whole  reason  for  their  action  is  that  drv 
air  will  have  water,  and  to  get  it  will 
take  the  energy  needed  to  turn  water 
into  vapor  from  whatever  holds  the  water. 
That  condition  of  departed  energy  we  call 
“cold,”  and  we  say  that  evaporation  cools 
the  jar  or  its  contents.  If  you  can  get 
one  of  the  things  on  trial,  go  ahead. 
Most  of  the  large  housefurnishing  stores 
sell  them,  but  we  wouldn’t  tie  up  any 
money  in  your  location. 


Poison  in  Parsnips 

Are  two-year-old  parsnips  poisonous? 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.  H.  B. 

The  tops  are,  but  the  roots,  properly 
cooked,  will  merely  be  tough,  since  the 
poisonous  property  is  destroyed  by  cook¬ 
ing. 


Housecleaning  Questions 

1.  How  can  I  clean  fly-specked  picture 
frames?  2.  What  will  keep  stoves  from 
rusting  when  put  away?  3.  How  can  I 
make  a  good,  cheap  furniture  polish? 
4  How  can  I  get  the  “bees”  for  “bee 
wine”?  MRS.  c.  N. 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Several  things  are  advised  for  cleaning- 
picture  frames,  but  the  safest  seems  to  be 
warm  soapsuds,  applied  with  care  just 
where  indicated  and  wiped  off  with  clean 
water.  2.  Stoves  may  be  kept  in  fair 
shape  during  the  Summer  by  wiping  them 
with  kerosene  in  which  you  have  dis¬ 
solved  a  little  paraffin.  But  if  you  put 
the  stove  where  it  will  get  damp,  there  is 
nothing  that  will  keep  it  from  rusting. 
3  Most  furniture  polishes  are  built  on  a 
foundation  of  turpentine  and  beeswax, 
and  to  this  is  added  various  proportions 
■of  linseed  oil.  These  really  act  as  a  sort 
of  varnish  which  sinks  into  the  wood  in¬ 
stead  of  staying  on  the  surface,  and  some¬ 
times  varnish  gums  are  added  also. 

4.  The  “bees”  which  cause  a  sort  of 
fermentation  do  not  seem  to  be  on  the 
market,  and  as  they  might  perhaps  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  alcohol,  it  is  probably  against  the  law 
to  traffic  in  them. 


Home-mixed  Paint;  Tarred  Corn  • 

1.  Which  would  be  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  to  buy  ready-mixed  barn  paint 
at  from  $1.05  to  $2  a  gallon,  or  mix  my 
own  from  linseed  oil  at  90c  per  gallon? 
What  is  mixed  with  the  oil,  and  in  what 
quantity?.  2.  We  used  to  put  coal  tar 
on  corn  to  discourage  the  crows  when  we 
planted  by  hand,  but  that  would  not  work 
in  a  planter.  What  else  could  be  used? 

Princeton.  w.  w.  G. 

1.  Unless  you  have  power  and  a  small 
paint  mill  it  will  scarcely  be  worth  your 
while  mixing  paint  at  home.  If  by  mix¬ 
ing  you  mean  getting  the  colors  ready 
ground  in  oil  and  merely  diluting  with  the 
linseed,  that  will  ccst  a  little  more  than 
the  ready-mixed,  but  you  are  surer  of  a 
genuine  linseed  paint.  But  for  a  barn, 
if  you  consider  your  time  worth  any- 
things,  we  suggest  ready-mixed  paint 
from  a  reliable  maker.  If  you  are  really 
anxious  to  experiment,  you  can  grind 
45  lbs.  of  red  oxide  of  iron  with  a  gallon 
of  linseed  oil  and  then  thin  with  more 
oil  and  a  drier,  which  you  will  have  to 
buy,  to  the  desired  thinness  and  go  ahead 
and  “put  it  on  yourself,”  as  most  begin¬ 
ners  do. 

2.  From  reports  previously  printed  we 
gather  that  land  plaster  applied  to  tarred 
corn  allow©  it  to  be  run  through  a  planter. 
It  is  scarcely  a  chemical  question,  and 
our  readers  will  probably  give  some  good 
suggestions  from  experience. 


Developing  Photographs 

How  can  I  learn  to  develop  photo¬ 
graphs?  p.  k.  y. 

Blossvale,  N.  Y. 

Get  the  direations  which  come  with 
each  package  of  plates  and  films,  and 
stick  to  those  directions,  letter  for  letter, 
till  you  can  do  it  well.  Then  you  can 
branch  out  and  try  other  method©.  But 
each  manufacturer  has  worked  out  meth¬ 
ods  which  work  best  for  his  product,  and 
it  will  pay  you  to  believe  what  he  says. 
If  you  think  of  taking  it  up  as  a  business, 
get  a  job  with  a  photographer. 


Fireproofing  Fabrics 

How  do  I  use  ammonium  phosphate, 
one  pound  in  one  gallon  of  water,  to  fire¬ 
proof  children’s  dresses?  b.  d. 

Maple  Shade,  N.  J. 

Use_  it  as  the  last  water  in  which  the 
drees  is  wet,  do  not  wring  out  very  well, 
let  a  lot  of  the  solution  dry  in  the'  goods 
and  do  not  get  the  idea  that  it  will  “fire¬ 
proof”  the  article.  It  will  not.  The 
most  it  will  do  is  to  make  it  slow  burning, 
and  the  more  phosphate  you  leave  in,  the 
better  the  effect.  Try  it  on  a  bit  of  waste 
goods  and  see  how  it  works. 


Feed  is  wasted  on  a 

Sick  Hen 


Good  poultry  houses  cost  real 
money  nowadays.  Good  stock  and 
breeders  aren’t  cheap.  But  the 
modern  farmer  is  counting  results, 
not  simply  investment  and  he  knows 
that  barrels  for  coops  and  barnyard 
scrubs  don’t  pay  profits  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  «>=  Your  kitchen  range 
should  show  just  as  true  profits.  It 
can  if  you  consider  it  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  service  instead  of  initial 
cost  as  we  have  in  building  the 

Sterling  Range 

The  few  extra  dollars  a  Sterling  costs, 
like  chickens,  will  come  back  to  roost 
in  fuel  and  food  saved. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  full  information. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Purifying  a  Well 

What  kind  of  a  disinfectant  is  put  into 
a  well,  after  it  is  cleaned  out,  to  purify 


it? 


Cairo,  N.  Y. 


J.  B. 


Patching  Rubber  Boots 

How  can  I  patch  rubber  boots? 

Stamford,  N.  Y.  v.  g.  c. 

It  all  depends  on  whether  there  is  much 
of  any  real  rubber  in  the  boot.  If  there 
is,  the  self-curing  tube  patches  will  work, 
provided  you  can  get  pressure  applied 
evenly  till  they  are  well  stuck  fast.  There 
are  rubber  cements  used  by  shoemakers 
which  work  fairly  well.  Or.  you  can  vul¬ 
canize  on  a  patch,  provided  always  you 
have  enough  real  rubber  in  the  boot  to 
work  with,  and  can  wait  till  it  sets. 


Your  earning  power 

when  it  rains  is 
made  sure 

by 
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REFLEX 

SLICKER 

Look  for  the 
Reflex  Edge 

A.  J.  Tower  Co. 

Established  1836 
Boston,  Mass. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 
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Blank  Cartridge  Pistol 

PRICES 

50c  & 


REVOLVER  STYLE 


$1.00 
Post 
Paid 


loaded  it  may  prove  just  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  a  real  revolver  with¬ 
out  danger  to  life.  It  takes  the 
standard  .22  Calibre  Blank  Car- 
tridges  obtainable  everywhere.  A  Great  Pro¬ 
tection  Against  Burglars,  Tramps  and  Dogs. 

You  can  have  it  lying  about  without  the  danger 
attached  to  other  revolvers.  PRICE  50c.  Better 
make  and  superior  quality  for  Sl.OO,  Post¬ 
paid.  Blank  Cartridges  .22  Ca!.v  shipped  by 
express  50  cents  per  hundred. 

JOHNSON  SMITH  ft  CO..  3224  N.  Halsted  St.  Dept.  492 


CHICAG9 


Beware!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 
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‘PURIFINE"  FEEDING 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS..  15  GREEN  STREET.  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  In  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEAOER-ATLAS  CO..  107  Hudson  SI.,  New  lorn 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  ai  d  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  aga  inst  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  mouth  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  have  the  following  note  from  one  of  our 
New  York  readers: 

My  husband  says:  “I  never  plan  to  rest  an  bom-  or 
two  but  my  wife  comes  along  and  says  ‘Darling,  The  It. 
N.-Y.  says  you  must  do  so  and  so,’  and  I  have  to  get  at 
it  right  away  to  save  the  chickens  or  flower  garden  or 
something.  I’m  going  to  pay  them  $5  a  year  to  keep 
flic  paper  olT  the  place.”  Still,  T  notice  lie’s  always  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  write  you  for  advice,  f  1  don’t ;  just  look  up 
the  files  and  find  what  he  wants  to  know.) 

MRS.  B.  F.  c. 

We  surely  have  no  desire  to  make  trouble  between 
man  and  wife — there  are  plenty  of  things  both  print¬ 
ed  and  spoken  which  tend  to  do  that.  And  of  course 
we  would  not  accept  this  $5  “to  keep  (lie  paper  off 
the  place,”  for  if  the  wife  wants  it  of  course  it  has 
become  a  household  necessity.  But  this  good  lady 
should  not  drive  her  husband  into  too  great  an  exer¬ 
tion.  Give  the  good  man  a  chance  to  rest..  We 
should  feel  sorry  to  have  him  come  to  regard  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  as  a  boy  regards  work.  Make  the  paper 
a  pleasure — not  a  penance. 

* 

T  has  ever  been  the  contention  of  the  daylight  sav¬ 
ers  that  the  towns  and  cities  are  unanimous  for 
the  new  time,  as  well  as  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
New  York  State.  Yet  here  is  the  result  of  a  “straw 
vote”  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y. : 

To  determine  the  sentiment,  of  workers  as  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  daylight  saving  ordinance  by  the  com¬ 
mon  council.  Ihe  board  of  commerce  lias  taken  a  straw 
vote  in  factories.  A  total  of  more  than  4.000  ballots 
was  received,  of  which  2,357  were  in  favor  of  advancing 
the  time  and  1,831  against. 

Owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  vote  the.  common  coun¬ 
cil  is  not  expected  to  enacf  such  an  ordinance.  Many 
factories,  however,  will  establish  the  advance  time,  be¬ 
ginning  May  1. 

A  similar  vote  in  otlr  cities  would  greatly  sur¬ 
prise  the  daylight  save)  .  Even  in  New  York  City 
there  would  be  a  large  vote  against  the  plan.  This 
shows  plainly  that  the  contentions  of  those  who 
fought  the  repeal  bill  were  misleading.  They  either 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about  or  they 
were  just  fighting  for  the  local  option  feature.  On 
Long  Island  and  in  some  other  thickly  settled  places 
this  “local  option”  is  giving  the  towns  all  they  ever 
called  for. 

T 

A  FEW  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  to  talk  about 
the  revival  of  the  small  industries,  when  fann¬ 
ers  might  manufacture  their  wool,  hides  and  some 
other  products  and  cut  out  a  few  middlemen.  We 
were  laughed  at,  but  that  made  no  difference.  Now 
we  see  farmers  here  and  there  having  their  wool 
made  directly  into  cloth  and  blankets.  We  believe 
that  business  will  grow  and  that  the  manufacture  of 
bides  directly  into  harness  and  shoes  will  follow  if. 
Other  manufactures  of  food  products  must  come 
sooner  or  later  into  the  hands  of  farmers.  We  think 
there  will  be  a  chance  to  revive  some  of  the  local 
slaughter  houses..  Our  Canadian  correspondent  on 
the  next  page  has  it  right  when  he  says  that  society 
lias  become  topheavy  through  the  abnormal  growth 
of  city  and  town.  This  has  created  an  army  of 
workers  who  do  no  productive  labor,  yet  they  all  are 
paid  out  of  what  the  farmer  produces.  The  system 
of  distribution  is  all  wrong  and  naturally  the  city 
workers  will  not  change  it.  We  have  r/ot  to  do  it  our¬ 
selves,  and  the  wool  men  are  showing  the  way. 

W 

HE  horrible  railroad  rates  now  prevailing  are 
more  responsible  for  the  present  stagnation  of 
business  than  any  other  one  thing.  We  know  dozens 
of  people  who  need  certain  goods  and  are  well  able 
to  pay  for  them,  but  they  are  so  disgusted  at  the  ex¬ 
tortionate  freight  charges  that  they  will  not  buy. 
Practically  everyone  can  tell  the  same  story.  The 
result  is  that  people  will  buy  for  shipment  only  their 
great  necessities,  and  everyone,  from  farmer  to  man¬ 
ufacturer,  suffers.  One  reason  for  the  present  im¬ 


mense  imports  of  wool  is  the  fact  that  it  costs  nearly 
30  per  cent  of  the  price  of  wool  in  the  West  to  carry 
it  to  the  Atlantic  coast  where  it  is  distributed  and 
manufactured.  It  can  he  brought  from  Australia  for 
less  money  per  ton  !  The  same  is  true  of  grain.  The 
shipper  must  pay  (he  price  of  one  bushel  of  corn  to 
have  another  bushel  carried  from  the  Central  West 
to  New  England.  Corn  can  be  carried  from  Argen¬ 
tina  to  New  York  for  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
freight  from  Chicago,  and  corn  grows  well  in  South 
America  !  These  excessive  freight  rates  have  par¬ 
alyzed  business  except  where  trucks  can  be  used  in 
competition.  The  situation  will  grow  worse  unless 
the^e  rates  are  cut  down. 

ijj 

OMMISSIONER  PRATT  of  the  State  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission  resigned  and  Ellis  Staley,  of 
Albany,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  battle  for 
a  change  in  the  game  laws  resulted  in  a  compromise. 
The  farmers  demanded  a  law  which  would  recognize 
their  right  to  the  game  found  on  their  farms,  and 
require  a  written  permission  from  the  land  owner 
for  hunting.  This  was  violently  opposed  by  the 
hunters  and  sporting  associations,  who  organized 
carefully.  The  farmers  stood  by  their  original  de¬ 
mand.  but  some  of  their  representatives  weakened 
and  consented  to  changes  in  the  bill.  It  was  openly 
reported  at  Albany  that  they  did  this  so  as  not  to 
“put  Governor  Miller  in  a  hole” — that  is,  incur 
the  powerful  opposition  of  the  sports  and  hunters, 
who  displayed  great  strength  nt  the  bearings.  The 
result  was  a  compromise  bill,  giving  but  little  ira- 
provement  in  the  game  laws.  We  are  confident  that 
this  will  be  demonstrated  during  the  coming  season. 
We  must  get  together  for  the  fundamental  proposi¬ 
tion  that  game  belongs  to  the  farmer  on  whose  land 
it  runs  and  feeds. 

* 

ONE  remarkable  thing  about  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  was  the  way  the  majority  held 
together.  The  Legislature  was  so  one-sided  that 
many  believed  the  majority  would  split,  particularly 
in  the  face  of  such  hills  as  daylight  saving,  prohi¬ 
bition  enforcement  and  city  transit.  These  questions 
all  brought  direct  conflict  between  city  and  country 
interests,  and  caused  much  hitter  feeling.  Yet  the 
big  majority,  mostly  from  up  the  State,  never  wa¬ 
vered.  hut  went  right  through  the  prepared  program. 
There  has  never  been  anything  quite  like  it  in  New 
York  State:  probably  no  Legislature  ever  adjourned 
with  less  criticism  from  the  majority.  There  is  bit¬ 
ter  criticism  from  New  York  City,  but  very  little  that 
is  open  elsewhere.  The  fact  seems  to  he  that  there 
has  come  a  great  reaction  from  the  radical  or  pro¬ 
gressive  policies  of  the  past  few  years.  Some  of  the 
things  advised  by  the  progressives  were  not  wise,  and 
some  were  not,  expedient.  There  has.  without  ques¬ 
tion,  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  many  sound,  middle- 
class  people,  a  feeling  that  there  is  danger  in  radical 
thought.  'Phis  has  brought  a  reaction  to  a  more  con¬ 
servative  policy,  and  we  think  we  are  to  have  several 
years  of  it.  The  last  National  Administration  so 
thoroughly  discredited  its  party  that  the  present  ma¬ 
jority  will  probably  hold  together  for  some  years  be¬ 
fore  there  is  any  formidable  revolt  of  progressives. 
It  is  unfortunate  in  many  ways  that  in  New  York 
State  the  lines  are  being  drawn  sharply  between  city 
and  country.  New  York  City  feels  that  “up-State” 
is  interfering  with  her  rights.  Daylight  saving,  pub¬ 
lic  transit  and  prohibition  enforcement  were  all 
aimed  at  this  big  city — so  at  least  the  city  people 
think.  There  are  interests  in  this  great  city  which 
have  for  years  robbed  and  ridiculed  and  exploited 
the  farmers.  The  city  probably  deserves  some  of  the 
discipline  that  is  coming  to  it.  hut  it  is  a  had  thing 
to  capitalize  this  sectional  bitterness  as  a  political 
asset. 

* 

THAT  plan  for  distributing  eggs  and  other  pro¬ 
duce,  described  on  page  651,  might  well  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  extended  in  many  large  towns  and  cities. 
Why  not  make  greater  use  of  Uncle  Sam’s  business 
facilities?  There  are  many  complaints  about  parcel 
post  deliveries  of  eggs  shipped  long  distances,  or 
from  country  postoffices.  In  the  case  here  men¬ 
tioned  we  have  a  combination  of  express  and  a  short 
parcel  post  delivery  which  seems  to  work  well.  It 
is  evident  that  if  we  are  to  make  such  a  system  suc¬ 
cessful  there  must  be  standard  grades  and  some  re¬ 
sponsible  nearby  organization.  Individual  shipments 
by  parcel  post  are  not  usually  satisfactory.  There  is 
not  a  uniform  grade,  and  the  breakage  is  consider¬ 
able.  The  better  way  of  distribution  is  through  or¬ 
ganization.  The  goods  may  be  sent  to  some  central 
point  and  there  graded  and  packed  to  suit  customers, 
with  prompt  and  quick  delivery.  The  future  success 
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with  co-operative  distribution  will,  we  think,  be 
worked  out.  on  some  such  plan. 

"  * 

OME  of  our  apple  growers  are  puzzled  to  know 
when  to  spray  with  the  poisons  this  year.  The 
season  of  blooming  is  about  two  weeks  ahead,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  blooming  is  quite  uneven.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  with  us  McIntosh  was  in  full  bloom  before 
Baldwin  fairly  opened.  We  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  spraying  or  dusting  at  about  a  certain  date.  Shall 
we  wait  until  that  date,  or  shall  we  begin  as  usual 
when  the  bloom  falls?  Are  the  moths  at  work  earlier 
than  usual  this  year?  In  our  own  ease  we  shall  pay 
no  attention  to  the  date,  but  dust  as  usual  when  the 
flowers  disappear. 

* 

I  have  been  feeding  out  some  of  my  neighbor’s  cab¬ 
bage,  paying  .$2.50  per  ton,  and  am  now  feeding  bis  po¬ 
tatoes  at  30e  a  bushel.  This  is  about  one-tenth  of  what 
he_  expected  to  get  when  he  planted  the  stuff.  I  shall 
raise  some  feed  for  the  stock,  but  nothing  to  sell. 

J.  G.  M. 

HE  outcome  of  the  last  potato  crop  is  bewilder¬ 
ing.  One  year  ago  there  never  was  a  better  out¬ 
look  in  farming  than  was  offered  in  the  potato  crop 
— if  we  were  to  accept,  any  of  the  indications  which 
have  in  the  past  proved  reliable.  Prices  were  high, 
stock  was  short,  industrial  population  well  paid  and 
demand  apparently  assured.  The  same  thing  seemed 
true  of  the  cabbage  crop.  Yet  the  whole  thing  went 
wrong.  The  crop  was  not  excessively  large,  but  from 
the  first  digging  potatoes  ran  low’  in  price.  The  pub¬ 
lic  would  not  buy  as  formerly.  Most  of  the  crop  has 
sold  for  about  half  of  what  it  cost  to  produce,  and 
millions  of  bushels  which  should  be  eaten  by  human 
beings  are  being  fed  to  stock.  There  never  has  been 
such  an  outcome  for  the  potato  crop  before.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  surplus  of  old  stock  left  on 
hand,  this  year’s  prices  start  lower  than  ever,  and 
from  all  that  can  be  seen  now  are  likely  to  continue 
low  through  the  Summer.  The  large  growers  seem 
to  he  planting  as  heavily  as  ever,  but  the  smaller 
growers  are  evidently  giving  up  the  crop  except  as  a 
side  line.  The  season  is  starting  badly  so  far  as 
weather  goes,  with  frost  and  wet.  and  it  seems  to  us 
as  if  the  potato  crop  must  give  fair  returns  next 
Fall.  Yet  we  have  never  seen  the  time  when  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  seemed  more  of  a  gamble  than  this 
Spring. 

HE  political  leaders  in  New  York  waited  until 
the  last  moment  before  introducing  their  bill 
to  change  the  primary  law.  It  was  then  too  late  to 
arrange  for  any  popular  discussion,  and  the  bill 
wrent,  through  as  a  party  measure.  The  new  law* 
takes  the  nominations  for  State  offices  and  judge- 
ships  out  of  the  primary,  and  provides  for  a  nom¬ 
inating  convention.  There  was,  finally  but  little  real 
opposition  to  the  bill.  The  primary  has  not  given 
the  results  we  all  expected  from  it.  That  failure 
was  in  part  due  to  the  clumsiness  of  the  law,  but 
most  largely  to  the  failure  of  our  people  to  make  use 
of  it.  With  all  its  faults,  we  regarded  it  as  a 
weapon  which  the  plain  people  might  use  in  defend¬ 
ing  their  rights  whenever  they  cared  to  do  so,  but 
•the  truth  is  that  most  people  were  not  willing  to  take 
the  trouble  to  come  out  and  vote.  The  experience 
of  New  Jersey  shows  that  a  primary  law  can  be 
enforced  and  made  useful.  In  that  State  very  few 
people  would  think  of  abolishing  the  primary.  The 
New  York  law  was  defective,  and  never  was  made 
popular.  We  still  think  that  the  principle  of  pri¬ 
mary  nominations  is  right.  We  would  go  so  far  as 
to  combine  the  primary  election  with  registration, 
and  permit  no  one  to  register  a  vote  at  a  genei’al 
election  who  did  not  vote  at  the  primary.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  New  York  people  are  not  ready 
for  that. 


Brevities 

Well,  there  is  no  middleman  in  sight  on  the  roadside 
market  at  least. 

Right  you  are !  The  Canada  pea  for  Spring  and  the 
cow  pea  for  Summer. 

A  new  issue  of  $40,000,000  worth  of  Federal  Land- 
Bank  bonds  has  been  offered  for  sale. 

What  has  become  of  the  “orchard  heaters”  this  year 
of  untimely  frosts?  We  have  beard  but  little  about 
them 

Many  a  man  suffers  torture  from  unknown  diseases 
which  are  due  to  infected  teeth,  the  trouble  being  above 
the  gums. 

Most  farmers  would  agree  to  accept  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  in  their  business  if  every  other  interest 
would  do  the  same. 

“Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  We  know  some  men 
who  would  have  difficulty  in  living  up  to  that  injunction 
unless  tbe  neighbor  was  of  a  veiy  atti’active  personality. 


The  Affairs  of  a  Milk  Company 

The  Tri-States  Creamery  Company  seems  to  have 
been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  on 
February  24,  with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $25,- 
000 ;  Alex  Mersel,  treasurer ;  Adolph  Fortgang,  sec¬ 
retary:  Carl  E.  Davison,  manager.  Messrs.  Mersel 
and  Fortgang  are  in  the  butter  and  cheese  business 
at  101  Duane  Street,  New  York.  Both  men  have 
been  in  this  line  for  some  time.  Mr.  Fortgang  was 
formerly  a  director  and  vice-president  of  R.  B. 
Sliimer  &  Company.  This  firm  was  one  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  that  were  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
on  complaint  of  the  railroads  because  of  alleged  con¬ 
spiracies  with  railroad  employees  to  collect  false 
claims  on  egg  shipments.  The  firm  pleaded  guilty, 
and  fines  aggregating  about  $11,000  were  imposed 
and  paid. 

Davison,  as  has  been  reported  previously,  operated 
as  Davison  Condensed  Milk  Company,  100  Hudson 
Street,  New  York.  He  also  operated  under  the  name 
of  Paramount  Condensed  Milk  Company  at  Pratts- 
ville.  Under  the  title  of  Davison  Condensed  Milk 
Company  he  operated  at  Big  Flats,  N.  Y.,  and  Gale- 
ton,  Pa.  It  appears  that  none  of  the  ventures  was 
successful.  H'is  operations  in  Pennsylvania  have 
been  under  official  criticism.  At  Pi*attsville  producers 
lost  between  $40,000  and  $50,000,  and  losses  are  also 
reported  from  Big  Flats. 

The  Tri-States  Company  is  reported  as  operating 
a  milk  plant  at  Troupsburg,  N.  Y.,  but  the  officers 
decline  to  make  any  financial  statement.  It  is  said 
to  keep  average  financial  balance,  but  reliance  is 
placed  on  Mersel  and  Fortgang,  who  have  a  fair 
financial  rating  for  credits.  Mersel  and  Fortgang 
make  reference  to  their  own  rating  in  their  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  cleverly  include  the  Tri-State  Cream¬ 
ery  Company,  whose  responsibility  is  not  established, 
in  the  same  advertisement.  The  principal  liabilities 
of  a  creamery  company  are  the  milk  bills  owed  to 
farmers,  and  the  avei*age  commercial  agency  takes 
little  account  of  these  short  of  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings.  By  this  time  farmers  must  know  that  officers 
and  stockholders  of  a  company  are  not  responsible 
for  its  debts  unless  the  accounts  are  definitely  guar¬ 
anteed  by  them.  It  is  the  company,  and  not  the  offi¬ 
cers.  who  technically  and  legally  owe  the  milk  bills. 
No  matter  what  the  rating  or  worth  of  the  officers, 
they  could  not  be  held  for  a  dollar  of  the  milk  bills 
unless  they  personally  obligate  themselves  to  pay 
them.  Milk  buyers  are  always  welcome  to  a  pro¬ 
ducing  neighborhood,  but  it  is  a  proper  precaution  to 
look  up  their  previous  record  and  present  responsi¬ 
bility.  While  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything 
that  would  justify  an  extension  of  credit  for  milk  to 
this  company,  it  is  only  recently  organized  and  may 
yet  develop  responsibility ;  but  those  responsible  for 
it  refuse  definite  information.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  records  milk  bills  should  at  least  be 
guaranteed  in  writing  by  Messrs.  Mersel  and  Fort¬ 
gang,  the  State  Agricultural  Department  should  be 
requested  to  place  the  company  under  bond,  and 
prompt  semi-monthly  payments  should  be  required. 
Milk  is  low  enough  at  best.  There  is  no  margin  of 
profit  to  justify  taking  long  chances  on  the  payment 
of  bills. 


Shipping  Eggs  by  Parcel  Post 

When  the  Bergen  County  (N.  J.)  egg-laying  contest 
was  started  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
work  of  organization  was  J.  W.  Binder,  postmaster  at 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Mr.  Binder  was  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  distribution  of  the  eggs,  as  he  believed  that 
parcel  post  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  making 
direct  deliveries.  Our  readers  want  to  know  all  about 
such  things,  and  so  we  have  asked  Mr.  Binder  to  report 
progress,  which  he  does  in  the  following  article : 

RECEIVE  from  the  Bergen  County  egg-laying 
contest  at  Emerson  four  crates  of  fresh-laid  eggs, 
120  dozen,  per  week.  Of  these  about  one-tliird  are 
distributed  to  contributors  to  the  fund  for  building 
the  plant,  as  per  agreement  while  I  was  chairman  of 
the  committee.  These  eggs  are  shipped  to  them  by 
the  Post  Office  Co-operative  Club,  which  is  part  of 
the  employees’  organization  in  this  postal  district. 
They  are  shipped  in  aluminum  shipping  cases.  These 
shipments  have  been  made  almost  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  contest.  They  are  shipped  by  parcel  post 
C.  O.  D.  The  C.  O.  D.  fee  includes  insurance  of  the 
eggs  to  their  full  value.  To  date,  I,  as  postmaster, 
have  had  to  pay  only  one  claim  for  breakage  in  ship¬ 
ment.  The  persons  receiving  the  eggs  are  highly 
pleased  with  this  method  of  eliminating  the  many 
profits  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 

The  eggs  not  shipped  by  parcel  post  are  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  Post  Office  Co-operative  Club  directly 
to  the  employees  of  the  postal  service  in  this  district. 
A  price  is  made  on  the  eggs  sufficiently  in  advance 
of  the  wholesale  rate  to  cover  the  breakage,  the 
transportation  from  the  contest  to  Hackensack  and 
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the  subsequent  handling  here.  I  personally  finance 
the  transaction,  paying  for  the  eggs  when  they  are 
received,  and  being  in  turn  reimbursed  by  the  Post 
Office  Co-operative  Club  after  they  have  disposed  of 
the  eggs.  All  transactions  are  strictly  cash. 

Of  the  parcel  post  shipments,  about  one-tliird  are 
sent  to  New  York,  Englewood  and  other  towns  out¬ 
side  of  Hackensack.  The  balance  is  distributed 
directly  in  the  town.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
a  great  opportunity  exists  for  egg  producers  to  deal 
directly  with  their  patrons  in  the  great  centers  of 
population  by  shipment  of  eggs  to  them  with  the 
Government  C.  O.  D.  tag  attached.  Frankness  com¬ 
pels  me  to  couple  with  this  declaration  the  statement 
that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the 
handling  of  these  fragile  parcels  in  the  mails.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  will  come  with  the  development 
of  the  plan.  An  essential  factor  is  an  organization 
of  egg  producers  having  a  clearing  house  in  which 
their  product  is  standardized,  labeled,  packed  in  a 
proper  manner  and  shipped.  This,  too,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  will  come  when  the  practicability  of  the  direct 
by  mail  shipment  has  been  demonstrated. 

J.  w.  BINDER. 


He  Took  No  Chances  on  Farm  Prices 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  tells  the  following  story  to 
illustrate  the  result  of  the  nation-wide  slump  in  farm 
products.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  humble 
chicken  has  saved  the  farm  situation.  And  what 
■about  the  people  who  are  buying  cigars  and  tobacco 
for  which  they  pay  over  $2  a  pound  at  retail? 

A  colored  man  from  Kentucky  drove  to  a  loose-leaf 
tobaeeo  sales  warehouse  in  one  of  the  Indiana  cities  on 
the  Ohio  with  a  load  of  tobacco.  When  he  received  his 
sales  slip  and  weights  he  noticed  the  customary  bank 
check  was  missing.  Approaching  the  cashier  he  said  : 

“Look  here,  boss,  where  is  my  money  for  this  here  to¬ 
bacco?”  The  sales  sheet  was  consulted. 

“It’s  like  this,  the  expenses 'for  weighing,  unloading 
and  commission  for  selling  your  tobacco  amounted  to 
more  than  the  tobacco  was  worth.  You  see,  you  still 
owe  us  just  59  cents,”  explained  the  cashier. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,  I  guess,  but  I  ain’t  got  a  cent 
with  me.” 

“Then  next  time  you  are  coming  over  the  river  just 
bring  along  a  chicken  with  you  and  we  will  call  the 
deal  square.” 

Within  a  week  the  colored  man  appeared  in  the  office 
with  two  chickens,  one  under  each  arm. 

“Here  are  the  chickens.” 

“Sure — but  you  didn’t  have  to  bring  two  of  them, 
one  would  have  paid  the  bill.” 

“Yes,  boss,  but  I’se  brought  another  load  of  tobacco.” 


Proper  Packing  of  New  York  Apples 

I  note  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  9  an  article  by 
Mr.  C.  Weckesser,  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  in  regard  to 
the  sale  of  his  apples,  and  the  difficulty — he  contended — 
in  getting  reliable  New  York  State  apples.  This  article 
shows  the  possibility  of  selling  apples  to  the  people, 
provided  they  are  reliable  stock,  and  made  available, 
and  presents  a  great  field  for  operation  at  many  points 
throughout  the  country.  However,  what  interests  me 
very  particularly  is  the  statement  Mr.  Weckesser  made 
as  to  the  reliability  of  New  York  State  apples.  I  am 
willing  to  grant  that  buying  apples  through  the  regular 
channels  of  trade  and  the  ordinary  pack  that  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  prevalent,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
like  the  assumption  that  must  necessarily  be  drawn 
from  this  article,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  reliable 
fruit  which  is  properly  graded  and  packed  and  of  a 
high  quality  in  this  State.  Had  Mr.  Weckesser  got  into 
communication  with  the  Western  New  York  Packing 
House  Association,  or  with  some  of  the  Hudson  River 
associations,  he  would  have  been  able  to  get  fruit  packed 
alike  throughout  the  barrel,  the  size,  to  one-quarter  of 
an  inch,  and  of  the  highest  quality.  The  Western  New 
York  Packing  House  Co-operative  Association  had  at 
its  disposal  around  250,000  barrels  of  fruit  packed 
through  the  community  packing  houses  and  graded  as 
I  have  stated. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  the  fruit 
from  New  York  State  is  inferior.  It  is  true  in  the 
west  end  of  the  State  under  unfavorable  seasons  the 
fruit  does  not  carry  as  high  a  color  on  account  of  lack 
of  sunshine.  However,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  very 
high,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Champlain  and  Hudson 
River  regions,  where  the  sunshine  is  greater,  carries 
with  it  not  only  a  higher  quality,  but  almost  invariably 
a  very  high  color.  The  prospects  for  the  coming  year, 
provided  cur  apple  crop  has  not  been  seriously  injured 
by  frost,  is  that  somewhere  between  60  and  100  packing 
houses  will  be  operated  in  the  State,  and  that  there  will 
be  available  around  1.000.000  barrels  of  fruit,  graded 
and  packed  to  reliable  standards,  so  a  man  buying  from 
day  to  day  will  get  practically  the  same  quality  of  fruit. 

c.  B.  WHITE. 


Frost  Calamity  in  Southern  Ohio 

It  seems  that  the  freeze  on  the  morning  of  April  11 
destroyed  all  our  prospects  for  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The 
temperature  was  20  on  low  ground,  and  25  on  the  hills, 
■and  the  season  was  three  weeks  earlier  than  common. 
The  bloom  was  mostly  off  the  Rome  Beauty,  and  they 
would  have  been  ready  to  spray  in  a  day  or  two.  All 
early  blooming  varieties  had  set  and  the  fruit  was  about 
the  size  of  peas.  Peaches  were  about  the  size  of  beans, 
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and  the  shuck  had  cracked  and  most  of  them  had  come 
off,  but  all  are  black  and  soft  as  far  as  we  have  found 
yet.  There  are  always  some  late  buds  on  Rome  Beauty, 
and  some  of  them  are  alive,  but  they  seldom  develop  into 
fruit.  That  seems  our  only  chance  for  any  fruit  this 
year.  We  had  prospects  for  more  than  a  million  dollar 
fruit  crop  in  Lawrence  County  until  this  cold  wave, 
struck  us.  This  is  the  first  time  for  45  years  we  have 
suffered  such  a  calamity  in  this  locality,  and  that  was 
the  first  part  of  June.  It  looks  as  though  the  heavy 
foliage  would  have  protected  some  of  the  fruit,  so  it 
would  have  escaped,  but  so  far  we  have  not  found  a  sin¬ 
gle  live  fruit  left  out  of  thousands  examined,  unless  it 
be  some  of  the  late  buds  on  Rome.  It  will  be  hard  not 
only  on  the  growers,  but  on  the  consumers,  the  dealers, 
the  package  manufacturers,  the  farm  laborers,  the 
transportation  companies,  the  bankers,  and  in  fact  all 
branches  of  trade  will  feel  the  effects  of  it.  „ 

Lawrence  Co.,  O.  u.  t.  cox. 

Wool  Troubles  in  Canada 

I  have  just  read  the  article  on  page  521,  “How  Can¬ 
adian  Farmers  Marketed  Wool,”  by  Earl  W.  Gage.  It 
gives  a  very  rosy  picture  of  successful  wool  marketing. 
By  the  same  mail  my  statement  for  last  year’s  clip  ar¬ 
rived.  It  did  not  look  so  rosy. 

About  a  couple  of  months  ago  I  noticed  in  the  Winni¬ 
peg  Free  Press  that  the  1920  clip  had  all  been  disposed 
of  at  an  average  of  33c.  It  was  also  stated  that  the 
prices  had  ranged  from  60  to  12c.  About  the  same  time 
I  received  a  circular  from  the  association  saying  that  as 
my  wool  graded  above  the  average,  they  would  be  glad 
if  I  would  answer  some  questions  enclosed  as  to  how  I 
handled  my  flock,  for  the  guidance  of  other  members. 
Naturally  I  have  been  waiting  since  for  another  little 
check.  (We  received  an  advance  of  about  14c  before.) 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  statement : 

«  i  e  ’  Dr.  Cr. 

bale  of  wooi  as  per  grading  statement, 


6,361  lbs . .  $114  33 

Sale  of  wool  sacks . .  75 

Cash  advanced  .  $88.76 

Freight  and  cartage .  5^59 

Sacks,  twine,  supplies,  etc .  4.15 

Handling  expenses.  51/10e  (51/10).  32.44 

By  overpayment,  balance  due  company.  15.S6 


$130.94  $130.94 

You  will  notice  that  the  net  price  works  out  to  barely 
lithe  per  lb.  Does  Mr.  Gage  really  think  this  a  “prof¬ 
itable  price,”  or  one  likely  to  make  the  wool  growers 
across  the  line  envious? 

Now,  this  is  not  written  to  knock  our  association  ;  I 
have  marketed  through  it  since  it  started,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  I  have  already  saved  a  good  deal  more 
than  pay  for  the  stock  I  have  in  it. 

In  the  same  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  an  editorial  it 
was  stated  that  the  wool  growers  in  Montana  and  else¬ 
where  had  combined  and  were  shipping  their  wool  and 
having  it  made  into  cloth.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  but  why  ship  it  across  the  continent  and  back 
at  the  excessive  freight  rates  we  have  to  pay  now? 

A  few  months  ago  a  Canadian  woolen  manufacturer 
was  interviewed  and  asked  why  the  price  of  clothing 
did  not  come  down  with  wool  at  such  a  low  figure.  He 
replied:  “Why,  wool  cuts  no  figure  in  a  suit;  there  are 
only  10  lbs.  of  unwashed  wool  in  it.”  Now,  if  55c 
worth  of  "wool  will  make  a  suit,  why  cannot  wre  buy  it 
at  $55?  One  at  that  price  here  will  have  considerable 
shoddy  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  another  case  where 
we  “have  got  to  do  it  ourselves.”  Fifty  years  ago  our 
wool  could  be  spun  and  woven  into  cloth  in  our  villages. 
Why  can’t  we  do  it  now?  The  age  of  steam  was  the 
cause  of  gathering  our  industries  into  great  factories. 
Hydro-electric  power  makes  it  again  possible  to  scatter 
them  back  into  the  small  towns  and  villages.  We  can 
have  it  here  now  as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  use  for  it. 

The  plain  fact  is  our  overgrown  cities  have  become 
too  expensive  a  place  to  live  in  to  be  able  to  manufac¬ 
ture  economically  in  them.  Indeed,  they  are  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  menace  to  our  country.  In  Winnipeg  here 
just  a  year  ago,  a  few  steel  workers  struck  ;  before  they 
got  the  thing  settled  they  had  called  out  about  every 
worker  in  the  city.  The  telephone  girls  left  their 
switchboards,  firemen  left  the  fire  halls,  the  policemen 
left  the  streets,  the  railroad  men  cut  off  the  food  supply, 
even  the  milk  for  the  babies.  And  before  they  got 
through  there  was  some  blood  shed. 

With  our  woolen  mills,  tanneries,  etc.,  back  in  our 
small  towns,  our  workers  would  be  at  the  very  source 
of  their  food,  and  the  nearest  cow  would  be  too  close 
for  the  railroads  to  get  between  it  and  the  baby.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  along  this  line  that  our  wool  growers’ 
■associations  can  best  work  out  their  salvation  ;  in  the 
discovery  and  development  of  these  small  units.  It  will 
pay  them  well  to  spend  a  little  money  in  doing  so.  I 
think  this  is  something  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  help  along 
by  getting  some  first-hand  information  as  to  present  dav 
machinery.  I  have  a  33-years  file  of  it  in  my  home  here. 
I  will  mail  another  33  years’  subscription  if  you  can 
help  bring  this  about,  although  I  will  be  celebrating  my 
hundredth  birthday  about  the  time  it  expires. 

Mountainside,  Manitoba.  j.  Fleming. 


A  Western  Paper  Booms  the  East 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Rosenbaum  Review 
(a  Chicago  paper)  were  sent  me  by  a  prominent  Farm 
Bureau  man  in  Illinois,  who  asks  why  it  is  that  we 
can’t  get  any  “booster”  matter  printed*  in  our  Eastern 
agricultural  papers  : 

.  “Horace  Greeley’s  admonition  to  America’s  youth  to 
hike  West  is  historic,  but  under  the  new  conditions  it 
must  be  reversed.  The  opportunity  of  the  present  day 
is  east  of  Chicago  in  the  area  of  cheap  lands  and  close 
to  markets.  *  *  *  Most  of  the  farm  land  east  of 

Chicago  is  but  a  short  distance  from  good  local  markets, 
and  especially  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  mav  be 
put  into  consumer’s  hands  by  truck.  *  *  *  Cheap 

Western  land  and  low  freight  rates  put  a  serious  crimp 
in  Eastern  agriculture  for  50  years.  Now  that  the  tide 
has  turned  the  East  may  be  expected  to  ‘come  back’ 
rapidly.  Location  is  not  to  be  ignored.  *  *  *  The 

new  rail  rates  have  given  Western  agriculture  a  serious 
setback,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Eastern  farmer.  He 
has  location  and  proximity  to  markets.  If  you  want  a 
farm,  ‘young  man,  go  East.’  ”  FRANK  WHALEN. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


Our  Page  keeps  us  interested  in  nature  and  in  each  other 


A  Springtime  Hymn 

Yc  long-slept  realms  of  Nature  are  awakening  to  song, 

Proclaiming  Spring’s  arrival,  forgetting  the  Winter  long. 

Each  tree  is  a  choir-loft  where  feathered  songsters  sing. 

And  down  in  the  meadow  myriads  of  water-folk  welcome  Spring. 

How  can  we  help  but  rejoice,  when  everclianging  Nature 
Sheds  her  ghostly  disguise  for  a  cloak  of  pink  and  verdure? 

Even  the  long-fast  brooklet,  as  it  sparkles  in  the  sun. 

Ripples  merrily  at  the  thought  that  cold  Winter  is  gone. 

Man  and  beast,  Eo !  all  creation  join  in  the  song  of  cheer  ; 

Winter’s  sleigh  rides  are  fine,  but  Spring  is  best  of  all  the  year. 

Ye  long-slept  realms  of  Nature  are  awakening  to  song, 

Proclaiming  Spring’s  arrival,  forgetting  the  Winter  long. 

Behold  these  realms  of  blossoms,  ’neath  a  sunlit  arch  of  blue, 

No  mansion  great,  nor  painting  fine,  excels  this  show  God  made  for  you  ! 


New  Jersey. 

Now  then  !  Who  says  that  boys  don’t 
like  poetry,  or  can’t  write  poetry?  Ralph 
said  in  the  letter  in  which  he  sent  his 
poem  :  “I  am  interested  in  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page.  I  live  on  a.  farm,  and  am 
nearly  fourteen  years  old.  I  am  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  am  very  much  interested 
in  poetry  and  music.  Since  Spring  is  here 
I  have  composed  a  selection  which  I 
thought  might  be  appropriate  to  print  in 
Our  Page  if  it  is  good  enough.” 

Your  Editor  thinks  it  is  “good  enough” 
and  feels  sure  you  will  all  agree. 

Speaking  of  poems,  you  will  find  an¬ 
other  in  the  following  letter: 

I  thought  I  would  try  to  do  a  little  to 
make  Our  Page  one  of  the  best  pages  we 
children  can  make  it.  So  I  have  tried  to 
write  a  poem.  It  is  this : 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
To  the  Rural  I  wish  to  show, 

The  gratitude  I  feel,  you  know ; 

Oh  !  how  I  love  for  the  time  to  come, 
When  I  can  snuggle  up  at  home, 

And  look  the  paper  over  fast, 

Until  I  find  Our  Page  at  last. 

Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  for  Our  Page, 

And  long  may  it  send 
.Toy  and  fun  without  end. 

New  Jersey.  lucilet. 


A  New  Suggestion 

I  have  never  written  a  letter  to  you  be¬ 
fore.  I  wrote  one  story  and  sent  it,  only 
it  wasn’t  printed,  but  you  see  I  didn’t  give 
up:  I  am  10  years  old  and  have  always 
lived  in  the  city  (except  Summers),  but 
this  Winter  we  came  to  live  on  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  farm.  I  happened  to  see  Our 
Page  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  learned  that  it 
came  the  last  Saturday  in  the  month,  so  I 
hunted  up  all  the  old  ones,  beginning  wdth 
November  1,  1919,  and  read  them.  You 
said  you  were  short  of  pictures  last  month. 
Couldn’t  we  draw  pictures  and  send?  I 
was  in  the  sixth  grade  in  the  city,  but 
when  I  came  here  they  put  me  in  the  fifth. 


Owce  “ Jack  and  Jill  Went  Up  the  Hill” — 
But  What  Is  Going  on  Here? 


— ralph  B.,  14  years. 

I  expect  to  go  back  to  the  city  again,  but 
I  shall  return  as  soon  as  school  is  out.  I 
shall  miss  Our  Page  very  much.  Your 
friend,  alleine  S. 

New  York. 

Who  likes  to  draw?  Wouldn’t  you  like 
to  see  some  drawings  on  Our  Page?  I 
think  it  would  be  fun.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  best  for  all  to  try  the  same  thing  each 
month.  For  instance : 

The  first  time  our  old  speckled  hen 
Went  walking  with  her  ducklings  ten, 
They  spied  a  little  pond,  and  then — 

.Just  draw  what  happened,  with  your  pen. 

Now  there  is  a  picture  for  you  if  you 
will  set  your  imagination  at  work.  While 
the  little  ducks  were  happy  the  old  hen 
was  something  else. 

It  will  be  best  to  use  stiff  smooth  paper 
for  your  drawing,  if  you  can.  Remember 
that  we  want  your  own  original  drawing, 
not  a  copy  of  a  picture.  Sit  right  down 
and  see  what  you  can  do.  Mail  it  to  me 
at  once.  Give  your  age  and  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Then  watch  for  the  May  page. 
What  will  be  there,  I  wonder?  Also,  who 
will  make  up  a  little  rhyme  for  the  next 
picture?  Choose  some  farm  or  nature 
scene.  Alleine  has  given  us  a  good  sug¬ 
gestion.  Let’s  make  the  most  of  it. 


Some  Garden  Letters 

You  see  they  did  come  after  all.  I  am 
always  specially  pleased  to  read  about 
your  garden  work,  for  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  nothing  that  is  more  worth  while 
to  do.  The  letters  below  will  speak  for 
themselves,  and  will  no  doubt  give  many 
of  you  some  new  ideas : 

I  saw  in  daddy’s  paper  that  you  wanted 
letters  about  gardening.  So  I  thought  I 
would  write  and  tell  you  what  luck  I  had. 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm  for  the  last  four 
years.  I  thought  I  would  try  gardening 
last  year.  I  had  a  small  garden  patch. 
I  planted  the  piece  mostly  to  potatoes.  I 
had  one  row  of  onions,  a  half  row  of  car¬ 
rots,  half  row  of  pole  beans.  I  sold  my 
onions  for  25  cents.  I  had  half  a  bushel 
of  carrots  which  I  feed  to  my  purebred 
Flemish  Giant  rabbits.  Mother  cooked 
some  of  my  pole  beans.  The  rest  I  saved 
for  seed.  I  had  two  bushels  of  potatoes 
which  I  have  to  sell. 

I  had  a  larger  piece  of  ground  which 
my  brother  Kenneth  and  I  planted  to  pop¬ 
corn.  I  sowed  sunflower  seed  about  every 
three  hills.  We  had  four  bushels  of  pop¬ 
corn.  I  had  one  bushel  of  sunflower  seed. 
We  have  sold  one  bushel  of  popcorn  and 
have  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  sell  yet.  I 
traded  my  sunflower  seed  to  daddy  for 
oats  which  I  feed  to  my  rabbits. 

Kenneth  and  I  sawed  three  cords  of 


wood  this  Winter,  which  we  have  to  sell. 
T  am  11  years  old  and  in  the  fifth  grade. 
New  York.  ARTHUR  N. 


I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  so  I 
thought  I  would  write  and  help  make  it 
more  interesting  and  pleasant  this  month. 

I  have  been  raising  Gladiolus  for  two 
years  and  expect  to  continue.  In  the 
year  1919  I  bought  one  dozen  and  last 
year  six  dozen.  They  multiply  very  fast, 
and  so  I  have  about  150  bulbs.  Last  year 
I  sold  most  of  the  spikes. 

I  have  some  chickens  and  expect  to  join 
the  poultry  club  this  year,  but  don’t  know 
for  certain.  A  new  friend,  henry  p., 
Ohio.  11  years. 


I  will  tell  you  about  my  last  year’s 
garden.  My  main  object  in  making  a 
garden  was  to  learn  and  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  all  the  time.  The  size  of  mam¬ 
ma’s  and  my  garden  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre.  We  planted  flowers 
around  all  the  edges.  The  soil  was  pre¬ 
pared  early  in  May. 

We  planted  lettuce,  radishes,  carrots, 
onions,  horse  beans,  bush  beans,  string 
beans,  Lima  beans,  Swiss  chard,  squash, 
cucumber,  popcorn,  sweet  corn  and  musk- 
melon.  We  set  out  tomato,  pepper  and 
cabbage  plants,  beginning  our  planting 
about  the  middle  of  May.  We  hoed, 
weeded  and  raked  the  garden  once  or 
twice  a  week. 

The  first  vegetables  we  had  were  let¬ 
tuce  and  radishes,  next  Swiss  chard  and 
the  beans,  later  corn  and  tomatoes.  Our 
vegetables  were  either  used  on  the  table 
or  canned.  Ever  your  friend,  maria  o„ 

Pennsylvania.  12  years. 


I  planted  a  lot  of  lettuce  in  my  garden 
last  year,  as  papa  didn’t  plant  any,  and  I 
furnished  all  of  it.  I  planted  some  in  a 
pan  in  the  house  so  as  to  have  some  early 
lettuce.  I  am  going  to  do  the  same  this 
year.  An  interested  reader  of  Our  Page, 
New  York.  dorothy  l.,  9  years. 


I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I 
am  going  to  write  and  tell  you  about  the 
garden  I  am  planning  for  this  year. 

As  my  mother  is  not  able  to  attend  to 
all  of  the  garden,  my  sister,  brother  and  I 
are  going  to  help  her.  I  am  going  to  help 
plant  all  the  garden  and  my  sister  and  I 
are  going  to  do  all  the  work  in  the  beans, 
beets,  onions,  Swiss  chard,  carrots,  pars¬ 
nips,  cucumbers,  lettuce  and  squash. 

This  year  I  am  going  to  take  care  of 
the  asters  and  Dahlias,  and  help  my  moth¬ 
er  in  her  flower  garden  also.  My  brother 
is  going  to  take  care  of  the  peas,  sweet 
corn  and  pumpkins. 

Besides  this  work  I  expect  to  do  Class 
C  work  in  the  Junior  Sewing  Project.  I 
have  already  completed  Classes  A  and  B 
work  in  sewing.  Sincerely  yours, 

New  York.  Mildred  c.,  14  years. 


Camp  Fire  Information 

I  saw  in  Our  Page  that  some  girls 
wished  to  know  about  the  “Camp  Fire 
Girls.”  I  am  one,  so  thought  I  would 
write  and  tell  you  what  I  know  about 
them. 

Some  reliable  person  who  would  be 
willing  to  act  as  guardian  should  send  to 
National  Headquarters,  91  East  17th 
Street,  New  York  City,  for  application 
blanks.  These  are  filled  out  and  mailed 
with  one  dollar  to  headquarters.  One 
week  should  be  allowed  for  appointments 
to  be  made. 

A  guardian  must  be  over  18  years  of 
age.  Each  Camp  Fire  must  have  at  least 
six  members  and  not  more  than  20.  Only 
girls  over  12  years  of  age  are  eligible  for 
membership.  In  country  districts  a 
teacher  or  a  not  too  busy  mother  could 
be  guardian.  Each  member  pays  50  cents 
a  year,  as  dues,  to  the  organization.  The 
guardian  can  write  and  obtain  manuals 
for  the  girls  from  headquarters.  They 
were  50  cents  apiece.  They  can  tell  you 
more  about  it  than  I  can  in  a  letter. 

The  girls  and  the  guardian  meet  to¬ 
gether  and  decide  on  a  name  for  then- 
group.  Each  girl  also  chooses  an  Indian 
name  and  symbol.  My  Indian  name  is 
GalUlohi,  meaning  one  who  tries  to  do 
things  well,  and  my  symbol  is  the  pine 
tree. 

The  honors  are  divided  into  four 
groups,  the  second  of  these  being  elective 
honors.  These  form  the  basis  of  Camp 
Fire  work,  and  are  divided  into  seven 
classes- — Home  Craft,  Health  Craft,  Camp 
Craft,  Hand  Craft,  Nature  Lore,  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Patriotism.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  Home  Craft  honors  is  making  two 
kinds  of  bread  and  two  of  cake.  Most 
any  country  girl  can  do  that,  and  for  this 
you  receive  one  flame-colored  honor  bead. 

I  hope  this  will  encourage  some  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  group  and  that  they  will  have  a 
wonderful  success.  Madeline  h. 

New  York. 


The  Locust  Borer 

Locust  trees  are  not  more  common  be¬ 
cause  they  have  an  enemy,  the  locust 
borer.  It  is  a  velvety  black  beetle  with 
yellow  stripes.  It  does  its  work  when  a 
grub,  when  it  bores  through  the  tree,  stop¬ 
ping  next  the  outer  bark  and  staying 
there  till  Spring.  Before  the  Winter 
months  begin  many  of  the  beetles  as¬ 
semble  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  bark. 
The  eggs  and  also  the  young  borers  may 
be  reached  and  killed  by  spraying  in  the 
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late  Fall  or  early  Spring,  but  the  nut¬ 
hatches  and  other  Winter  birds  help  in 
destroying  these  pests.  In  front  of  my 
home  there  is  a  locust  tree,  but  it  has 
never  been  troubled  with  the  locust  borer 
that  I  know  of.  At  all  times  of  year  it 
is  the  resting  place  of  many  kinds  of 
birds.  That  may  be  the  reason. 

New  York.  HELEN  p. 


A  Fine  Idea 

As  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page,  I  thought  that  I 
would  write  to  you.  I  live  with  my 
father  and  mother  on  a  195-acre  farm.  I 
have  one  brother.  We  have  five  doves, 
four  cats  and  a  dog  for  pets.  The  dog’s 
name  is  Tippy.  He  has  been  taught  to 
shake  hands  and  go  after  the  cows. 

In  our  schools  the  girls  have  a  sewing 
club.  We  have  a  president,  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  a  secretary.  We  meet  every 
other  Friday  afternoon,  and  we  have 
learned  to  make  many  things.  Our 
teacher  directs  us  in  the  work. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  editor  of  our  home  paper  has 
kindly  given  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
school  the  opportunity  to  have  a  page  of 
our  own  in  the  paper.  The  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished  every  Friday,  and  during  the  week 
we  gather  news  for  our  paper. 

Well,  I  guess  this  is  long  enough  for 
the  first  letter.  Will  write  more  next 
time. 

Your  sincere  friend. 

New  York.  lucelia  s. 

Good  for  this  editor  and  good  for 
Lucelia  and  her  schoolmates!  Why 
couldn’t  more  schools  do  this?  It 
needn’t  be  a  whole  page.  Even  a 
column  or  two  once  a  week  would  be 
worth  while.  It  could  be  made  of  great 
interest  to  everyone,  young  and  old,  and 
would  give  you  valuable  experience  col¬ 
lecting  news,  writing  and  editing.  I  hope 


In  Mischief 

Lucelia  will  not  forget  me  when  the  page 
comes  out.  I  certainly  want  to  see  it  and 
tell  the  rest  of  you  about  it. 


“My  Road  to  School” 

Here  are  a  couple  of  letters  that  carry 
out  the  suggestion  made  last  month  that 
you  write  a  description  of  your  road  to 
school,  so  that  we  will  all  feel  that  we 
enjoy  it  with  you.  There  were  others, 
too,  that  I  have  not  room  to  print.  I 
hope  there  will  be  more  next  month.  Take 
some  special  day  (the  first  one  after  you 
read  this)  and  write  about  your  walk. 
Tell  all  you  see  and  hear  and  feel  and 
think. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  road 
on  which  I  journey  to  school.  I  thought 
it  would  interest  the  many  readers  of  Our 
Page.  I  go  to  school  on  a  State  road.  It 
is  a  mile  to  the  school.  It  is  rather  a 
lonesome  road,  although  automobiles  pass. 
The  first  house  is  a  large  house  which 
stands  on  a  knoll.  After  leaving  this 
there  isn’t  any  house  for  half  a  mile. 
Then  the  first  house  is  an  unoccupied 
building,  which  stands  so  ghostly  looking. 
Next  to  it  is  a  strip  of  pine  trees.  Then 
I  pass  a  yellow  house,  dance  hall  and 
church  and  am  at  the  school.  Most  of 
the  way  is  through  open  fields.  Most  of 
the  land  is  swampy.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  road  there  is  a  railroad.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  scene  as  you  walk  along.  In  the 
Summer  the  wayside  is  gay  with  beauti- 


0/  course  you  see  the  little  girl  and  her 
calf  and  the  poultry — hut  do  you  see  the 
eat? 


ful  wild  flowers.  It  is  a  very  cold  road 
to  walk  in  Winter,  for  the  wind  blows 
terribly  and  the  snow  drifts.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  go  to  school  now.  for  the  birds 
are  singing  gaily.  My  school  is  a  few 
miles  from  the  field  where  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga  was  fought.  Margaret  m. 

New  York. 


First  of  all,  when  I  leave  our  door.  I 
walk  right  to  the  end  of  our  sidewalk. 
Then  I  walk  down  a  little  hill,  cross  a 
bridge  and  go  up  a  bigger  hill.  When  I 
get  on  top  of  the  hill  I  cut  through  our 
field  and  go  through  a  gate  in  our  or- 


iMabel  lives  near  your  Editor  and  has  been 
to  visit  him.  She  is  proud  of  her  heifer. 

chard,  where  I  get  to  the  road.  I  walk 
straight  on  the  road  till  I  come  to  another 
big  hill.  Then  I  soon  go  down  another 
hill  till  I  see  a  house.  Then  I  go  in  and 
call  my  friend,  Edith.  We  both  cross  the 
road  and  cut  through  their  orchard  till 
we  come  to  the  trolley  tracks.  When  the 
car  comes  we  get  on  and  give  the  con¬ 
ductor  the  ticket  and  we  get  a  ride  till 
we  get  up  to  the  station.  While  on  the 
car  we  go  through  lonely  places,  through 
woods,  by  the  creek  and  by  the  road. 

When  we  get  off  at  the  station  we  fol¬ 
low  the  tracks  down  until  we  come  to 
some  steps.  We  go  down  those  steps, 
cross  an  empty  lot  till  we  see  the  school- 
house.  Then  we  cross  the  road,  walk  up 
some  steps  and  walk  on  till  we  get  to  the 
door.  Then  we  go  through  a  hall  into  our 
cloak  room,  take  off  our  hats  and  coats 
and  get  to  our  seats.  We  always  get 
there  in  time  for  school  when  the  second 
bell  rings.  maria  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  great  many  of  you  know  that  the 
March  Nature  Puzzle  was 

The  Naughty  Cowbird 

Here  is  the  list  I  promised  of  those 
who  sent  the  right  answer  in  time  to 
print : 

New  York  State — Helen  I)..  Katharine 
T.,  Philip  R.,  Richard  P..  Rhea  G..  Mar¬ 
ion  H„  Helen  P.,  Ruth  S.,  Louise  C.. 
Grace  S.,  William  E.,  George  R..  Sarah 
S.,  Doris  C.,  Dorothy  L.,  Sarah  Van  A.. 
Elisabeth  S.,  Jewel  .T.,  Marie  H.,  Fred 
B.,  Mary  B.,  Irma  R.,  Floyd  M.,  Ger¬ 
trude  W. 

Maine — Virgil  T.,  Victor  T.,  Lorene  B., 
Laurence  R.,  Marguerite  S. 

Massachusetts — Dorothy  R.,  Alice  J.. 
Mary  C. 

Connecticut — Fred  P.,  Elizabeth  N.. 
Harry  A. 

Ohio — Henry  P.,  Julianna  F..  Marie  T. 

New  Jersey — Dorothy  G.,  Esther  C., 
Annie  C. 

Pennsylvania — Morton  A. 

Delaware — Ethel  W. 

New  Hampshire — Frances  W. 

Michigan — Empress  G. 

Missouri- — Joseph  D. 

And  here  are  a  couple  of  letters  about 
the  cowbird  : 

Mabel  W.  gives  a  very  good  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  cowbird,  which  I  think  is  the 
answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  cow¬ 
bird  is  an  awful  nuisance  to  other  birds. 
Sly  is  the  word,  just  like  Mabel  said.  The 
other  birds  wonder  how  the  egg  got  there. 
Perhaps  they  may  try  to  push  it  out.  but 
they  usually  leave  it  there.  I  was  going 
to  school  one  day  and  I  saw  a  big  nest. 
It  was  an  awful  deep  nest,  say  between 
seven  and  eight  inches.  There  were  no 
occupants  in  it.  I  felt  of  the  bottom,  and 
it  seemed  kind  of  heavy.  After  thinking 
a  moment  I  said  to  myself :  “That’s  a 
two-story  nest.  That’s  what  they’ll  do 
if  they  can’t  push  an  egg  out ;  they’ll  just 
go  to  work  and  build  a  nest  right  on  top 
of  it.  leaving  the  cowbird’s  egg  in  the  old 
one  below,  where  it  won’t  hatch.” 

Connecticut.  fred  p.,  13  years. 


The  bird  that  lays  her  egg  in  a  smaller 
bird’s  nest  is  the  cowbird.  She  is  too 
lazy  to  build  a  nest  of  her  own,  so  she 
lays  in  some  other  bird’s  nest.  When 
the  bird  hatches  out  it  eats  all  the  food 
the  mother  bird  brings  for  her  own  little 
birds,  and  sometimes  pushes  them  out  of 
the  nest.  The  only  bird  that  knows  how 
to  get  rid  of  them  is  the  yellow  warbler. 
She  will  build  a  nest  right  on  top  of  it 
when  she  finds  a  cowbird’s  egg  in  her 
nest.  One  time  she  had  a  nest  three 
stories  high  to  cover  the  cowbird’s  eggs. 

Pennsylvania.  morton  a.,  10  years. 


Another  Nature  Puzzle 

In  looking  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
found  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page,  which 
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I  always  read.  I  am  very  sure  that  the 
bird  described  in  the  “What  Is  It?”  is  a 
cowbird.  The  Latin  name  is  Molothrus 
atcr.  I  dislike  this  bird  for  its  mean 
trick  of  making  other  birds  take  care  of 
its  young,  and  whenever  I  find  a  nest 
with  one  of  these  eggs  in  it  I  destroy  the 
egg. 

I  have  thought  of  a  puzzle  for  Our 
Page : 

wiiat  is  IT? 

This  plant  grows  in  West  Virginia  and 
that  locality.  You  can  find  it  iu  the 
woods  in  May  and  early  June.  The  plant 
is  low  and  has  large  shiny  leaves  which 
taste  very  disagreeable,  and  which  no  bug 
or  animal  will  touch  to  eat.  The  flower 
is  dark  brown  in  color,  and  has  three 
petals  which  turn  over  at  the  top,  form¬ 
ing  a  little  brown  cup.  The  flower  comes 
from  the  main  stem,  and  is  usually  hid¬ 
den  under  the  leaves  close  to  the  ground. 
This  flower  is  not  easily  seen  unless  you 
are  looking  for  it. 


The  flowers  in  the  photograph  at  the 
top  of  the  first  column  this  month 
(March)  look  like  the  larger  bloodroot, 
and  the  smaller  Spring  beauties.  Both 
grow  in  a  wild  garden  which  we  have. 
Also  the  plant  just  described  in  the  “What 
Is  It?”  which  we  brought  from  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  We  also  have  a  great  many  other 
rare  plants  in  our  wild  garden  which  do 
not  grow  here. 

Now  I  must  close,  as  I  have  to  feed  my 
Chickens.  KATHARINE  T. 

New  York. 

Katharine  writes  a  fine  letter.  I  am 
sure  she  will  not  mind  if  I  add  a  few 
words  about  the  “What  Is  It?”  because 
this  is  not  as  easy  as  those  you  have  had 
the  last  few  months,  and  you  will  have 
to  work  to  find  the  answer.  It  is  a  plant 
that  everyone  should  know.  Katharine 
describes  the  Southern  species,  which 
grows  from  Virginia  southward.  But 
there  is  a  Northern  species  that  grows  in 


A  Cart  Full 

rich  woods  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina 
and  west  to  Kansas.  It  is  very  like  the 
other  except  that  the  leaves  are  woolly 
instead  of  smooth,  and  the  points  on  the 
flower  cap  are  longer.  (These  are  not 
petals;  who  knows  what  they  are?) 
There  are  no  other  plants  anywhere  near 
like  these.  If  you  have  ever  seen  them 
you  are  not  likely  to  have  forgotten.  Who 
will  send  the  name?  And  if  someone 
could  send  a  photograph,  wouldn’t  that 
be  fine ! 

Katharine  is  one  of  the  few  who  named 
correctly  both  of  the  flowers  shown  on  the 
March  page.  She  knows  a  lot  about  wild 
flowers,  and  there  is  a  reason  why  she 
does.  Don’t  you  think  the  wild  flower 
garden  is  an  interesting  idea?  Why 
couldn’t  more  of  us  have  one?  Just  one 
thing  to  remember  about  this,  though : 
Be  careful  not  to  destroy  rare  species  of 
flowers  that  are  scarce  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood. 


John  Burroughs 

Many  of  you  know  that  on  Sunday, 
April  3,  John  Burroughs,  the  naturalist 
and  writer,  was  laid  to  rest  near  his 
former  home  in  the  Catskill  Mountains. 
Just  84  years  before  that  day  he  was  born 
there.  It  is  fitting  that  here  on  Our  Page 
we  should  express  the  sorrow  we  feel  at 
the  loss  of  this  true  friend  to  all  boys  and 
girls,  and  to  all  lovers  of  Nature.  Ilis 
was  a  life  of  simple,  kindly  friendship 
among  his  fellow  men  and  his  companions 
in  the  out-of-door  world.  Woods  and 
fields,  hills  and  valleys,  rocks  and  streams, 
birds,  insects,  flowers,  trees,  wild  plants 
and  animals — he  knew  them  all  and  told 
us  much  of  their  quaint  and  interesting 
ways.  I  feel  sure  that  someone  among 
our  readers  must  have  known  John  Bur¬ 
roughs  personally,  or  met  and  heard  him 
talk.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  us  all  to 
know  first  hand  something  more  about 
the  man. 


This  Month’s  Pictures 

The  lovely  picture  at  the  top  of  Our 
Page  came  with  the  following  letter : 

My  mother  reads  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page  to  me,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I 
am  seven  years  old  and  go  to  school,  but 
cannot  read  everything  yet. 

My  little  sister  and  I  put  suet  out  on 
a  tree  near  the  house,  and  a  little  downy 
woodpecker  came  to  eat  it  every  day. 

We  have  good  times  in  Summer,  and 
Winter,  too.  I  will  send  you  a  picture 
of  us  in  the  orchard  last  Spring.  Per¬ 
haps  I  can  get  you  a  snow  picture  later. 

New  York.  jane  t. 

It  seemed  to  your  editor  that  Jane’s 
picture  fitted  Ralph’s  poem  perfectly, 
especially  the  last  line!  Surely  you  coun¬ 
try  boys  and  girls  have  a  wonderful 
“show”  all  about  you  every  hour  of  the 
day.  Do  you  know  it?  Do  you  love  it? 

“Jack  and  Jill’  was  sent  by  a  friend  of 
ours,  who  did  not  give  his  name  or  ad¬ 
dress  with  it.  You  will  have  to  guess 
what  it  all  means. 

“In  Mischief”  is  explained  by  this  let¬ 
ter  : 

We  live  on  a  50-acre  farm.  I  am  the 
baby  of  the  family.  This  is  my  little  pet 
pig.  Her  name  is  Bessie.  She  is  one 
month  old.  This  picture  was  taken  in 
the  potato  field.  The  name  of  the  picture 
is  “In  Mischief.”  saraii  c. 

New  York. 

The  cat  puzzle  picture  came  from  the 
little  gii-l’s  father,  who  runs  a  poultry 
farm  in  Southern  New  York.  You  will 
need  sharp  eyes  for  this. 

Mabel  left  the  picture  of  her  heifer  and 
herself  when  she  came  to  visit  me.  I 
wish  every  one  of  you  boys  and  girls  who 
read  this  could  spend  a  day  with  me  on 
this  old  farm.  What  a  good  time  we 
would  have !  But  never  mind ;  we  can 
write  to  each  other,  anyway. 

“A  Cart  Full”  came  from  IJvelyii  R.. 
a  Maine  girl.  She  asked  to  have  the 
photograph  returned,  but  she  did  not  give 
her  last  name  or  address.  So  what  could 
your  editor  do? 

The  picture  of  Frances  and  Shop  was 
sent  by  a  Maryland  lady.  There  is  a 
story  about  it.  This  friend  lost  her  own 
little  girl  with  influenza,  so  she  and  her 
husband  took  Frances,  who  was  an  or¬ 
phan,  to  be  their  own  child,  and  they  are 
bringing  her  up  in  the  happy,  wholesome 
country  life.  Isn’t  that  a  fine  thing  to 
do? 

“Sunday  on  the  Farm”  came  from  a 
Buffalo,  New  York,  mother.  Your  editor 
knows  just  how  these  children  feel,  for  at 
one  time  in  his  life  as  a  boy  he  lived  in  a 
big  city.  Then  it  was  his  greatest  joy  to 
have  his  father  take  him  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  out  into  the  country  on  Sunday 
afternoons  in  Springtime.  We  would  go 
to  the  end  of  some  trolley  line  and  then 
walk.  How  happy  we  were  with  the 
freedom  to  run  and  shout  and  roll  on  the 
grass !  Then  there  were  wild  flowers, 
too,  violets  and  daisies  and  buttercups, 
and  sometimes  a  few  wild  strawberries. 
But  1  have  never  forgotten  how  careful 
my  father  was  to  make  sure  that  we  took 
nothing  to  which  anybody  could  object, 
that  we  did  not  trespass  on  another’s 
property.  I  wish  all  city  boys  and  girls, 
and  country  girls,  too,  could  learn  this 
lesson  well.  There  is  too  little  thought 
of  it  sometimes.  After  all,  it  is  just  plain 
stealing,  isn’t  it,  to  take  something  which 
belongs  to  another  person  and  which  he 
values?  Most  folks  love  children  and  love 


to  see  them  happy.  Usually  if  you  po¬ 
litely  ask  permission  to  go  into  a  field  or 
wood  for  wild  flowers  or  berries  it  is 
readily  given.  Learn  to  consider  the 
rights  of  others.  It  is  a  good  habit. 


Notes 

The  Box  at  the  top  of  this  month's 
page  came  from  Louise  F.,  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  girl.  It  is  nearly  a  year  since  your 
editor  has  had  to  write  a  Box  himself, 
and  he  is  greatly  pleased  with  your  help 


Frances  loves  Shep.  Does  Sliep  love 
Frances ? 

with  this.  In  a  few  words  (not  more 
than  25)  express  what  you  think  Our 
Page  should  mean  to  us  all.  or  give  some 
special  thought  for  the  season. 

At  least  one  girl  spoke  to  her  parents 
about  the  matter  I  explained  to  you  last 
month,  and  she  wrote :  “My  father  and 
mother  think  your  way  of  putting  our 
names  on  Our  Page  is  perfectly  all  right, 
he  can  write  so  much  freer  if  we  know 
our  names  are  not  going  to  be  published 
in  full.” 


Don’t  forget  to  send  your  “Signs  of 
Spring”  lists  by  May  1. 

Are  you  keeping  a  scrap-book  with  all 
the  copies  of  Our  Page  in  it  from  the 
beginning?  I  hope  so. 

How’s  this?  “I  am  a  little  boy  10 
years  old,  and  I  have  been  reading  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  for  the  first  time. 
My  papa  has  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  on 
trial,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  it  longer.” 

When  you  read  this  it  will  be  nearly 
May  Day.  Will  you  be  hanging  any  May 
baskets  this  year,  I  wonder?  It  is  a 
pretty  custom.  Anyway,  don’t  forget  to 
send  a  May  Day  letter  to  your  friend, 
Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


Sunday  on  the  Farm 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


IIe  Tolled  the  Bell. — A  stranger  was 
riding  along  through  an  Ohio  town  the 
other  day,  and  he  heard  a  bell  tolling.  It 
tolled  and  tolled  and  tolled.  At  last  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  church,  and  expected 
to  see  the  signs  of  a  funeral  ranged  round 
about  the  edifice.  But  there  was  nothing 
there — not  even  a  person  in  sight.  Look¬ 
ing  inside  the  door,  there  was  one  lone 
man,  tolling  and  tolling  the  bell.  “I 
thought  ther^  must  be  somebody  dead,” 


Sister  and  Little  “ Ta •” 

he  said,  half  apologetically.  “Well.”  an¬ 
swered  the  man,  “1  came  here  and  rang 
the  bell  and  rang  it,  and  no  one  came  and 
no  one  was  in  sight,  and  so  I  began  toll¬ 
ing  it.  No  ;  no  one  in  particular  is  dead. 
Just  the  church  is  dead,  that’s  all.” 

Didn’t  Have  To. — But  we  didn’t  have 
to  toll  the  old  bell  down  at  the  Parson's 
country  church  the  last  time  he  was 
down.  We  had  a  fine  congregation  and 
the  largest  number  to  communion  we  have 
had  for  a  long  time.  We  had  our  annual 
meeting,  and  our  treasury  showed  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  almost  $70,  with  all  bills  paid. 
Then  all  who  could  stayed  and  had  dinner 
together — 2S  sat  down  to  the  table.  Ilow 
happy  and  cheerful  and  friendly  every¬ 
thing  was!  Then  while  the  women  folks 
were  doing  up  the  dishes  came  the  ball 
game.  Bight  on  the  church  lawn,  too. 
The  Parson  brought  down  a  bat  and  a 
big  indoor  baseball.  Such  a  ball  is  soft 
and  will  hurt  no  one;  neither  can  it  be 
batted  far  and  lost.  All  the  men  and 
boys  played,  and  such  a  time  as  we  had ! 
The  women  visited  and  talked  and  sat  in 
the  church  door  and  watched  the  game. 

Is  It  Contagious? — Is  Christianity 
contagious?  The  Parson  heard  Dean 
Shailer  Mathews  of  Chicago  talking  the 
other  day.  And  he  said  real  (notice  the 
real)  Christianity  was  contagious.  Now 
the  Parson  would  eay  that  church-going 
today,  especially  among  the  young  folks 
and  young  men.  was  about  as  popular  as 
a  skunk  in  a  henvard.  How  do  people 
regard  Sunday  in  your  church?  Do  they 
look  forward  to  it  all  the  week?  If  they 
dread  it  and  would  rather  go  anywhere 
else,  then  you  might  as  well  go  toll  the 
bell.  Didn’t  they  used  to  sing  “Every 
Day  Will  Be  Sunday  By  and  By?”  And 
didn’t  the  boys  and  young  fellows  drop 
out  and  beat  it  before  that  terrible  day 
got  too  near? 

In  a  Village  at  That. — The  Parson 
tried  out  this  same  idea  of  cheerfulness 
and  sociability  in  a  village  mission  the 
other  day.  We  had  the  service  in  the 
afternoon  and  then  about  5  o’clock  we  all 
went  down  in  the  basement  and  had  coffee 
and  sandwiches  and  sat  round  little  tables 
and  visited  for  an  hour  or  more.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  nice  time  we  had. 

Still  Worse. — In  another  village 
where  the  boys  and  the  Parson  had  been 
wont  to  go  over  on  the  ball  ground  after 
service  and  cook  dinner  and  play  games, 
it  has  seemed  but  right  to  the  Parson  that 
the  girls  should  have  a  chance  to  go  along, 
too!  Strangely  enough,  the  girls  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  idea.  What  if  the 
plan  should  extend  to  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation.  and  after  morning  service  go 
trooping,  chatting  and  smiling  with  picnic 
boxes  under  their  arms,  over  to  the  town 
playgrounds.  The  Parson  more  than  half 
suspicions  that  before  the  Summer  is  over 
this  very  thing  will  happen.  He  has  been 
oiling  up  the  three-gallon  ice  cream  freez¬ 
er  against  the  day. 

A  Trip  to  College. — The  Parson  has 
been  up  to  Amherst  Agricultural  College 
to  a  conference  on  agricultural  missions. 
This  is  a  new  line  in  mission  work,  and 
promises  great  things.  Where,  as  in 
India,  more  than  a  hundred  million  people 
lie  down  hungry  at  night,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  help  raise  something  to  eat. 
That  this  common-sense,  practical  idea  of 
improving  the  farming  appeals  to  people 
here  may  be  seen  by  t.he  fact  that  the 
head  of  this  kind  of  work  in  India  is  just 
returning  with  pledges  of  .$50,000  a  year 
for  five  years,  to  use  in  this  kind  of  work. 

Quite  Farming. — It  was  an  eye-open¬ 
er  to  the  Parson  to  learn  how  much  is 
being  done  now  in  the  mission  field  in  the 


way  of  fanning.  There  are  231  stations 
now  in  which  something  of  this  sort  is 
being  done.  In  Africa  alone,  the  Metho¬ 
dists  own  one  farm  of  2,000  acres,  an¬ 
other  of  3.000,  and  have  just  bought  an¬ 
other  of  12,000  acres  for  .$12,000.  They 
have  a  farm  of  400  acres  in  France  to 
demonstrate  American  machinery  and 
stock  raising.  The  Presbyterians  own 
one  farm  of  10,000  and  another  of  12,000 
acres  in  Brazil.  Perhaps  the  most  aston¬ 
ishing  thing  in  this  line  is  great  American 
tractors  starting  to  plow  the  vast  Punjab 
of  India — more  than  twenty  million  acres. 
Four  acres  of  this  land  will  support  a 
family.  Just  think  of  a  project  that 
might  move  four  or  five  million  families 
of  the  outcasts  of  India  on  their  own 
land,  making  them  self-supporting  and 
self-respecting  at  the  same  time.  Word 
comes  from  the  mission  field  that  results 
from  the  work  are  decreasing  because  not 
more  closely  connected  with  the  economic 
interests  of  the  people.  John  W.  Woods 
says  that  the  great  approach  in  mission 
work  in  the  next  ten  years  will  be  the 
agricultural  one. 

Practical  Teaching. — As  the  Parson 
nosed  around  the  Agricultural  College  at. 
Amherst  he  went  into  a  place  from 
whence  seemed  to  come  the  sound  of 
blacksmith  hammers.  Yes,  there  was  a 
row  of  students  working  at  a  line  of 
forges.  What  a  great  thing  that  is  for 
them.  What  a  help  it  would  often  have 
been  to  the  Parson — to  every  farmer.  Yes, 
and  here  is  another  place  where  they 
learn  all  about  gas  engines  and  how  to 
overhaul  them,  and  still  further  is  a  place 
where  they  are  working  on  autos — over¬ 
hauling  and  putting  together  again.  Right 
beside  the  carpenter  shop  where  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  been  making  and  ironing  a  wag¬ 
on  body,  was  a  place  where  they  learned 
about  storage  batteries,  not  only  how 
they  are  re-charged,  but  how  to  take  them 
apart  and  re-insulate  them.  It  certainly 
makes  one  feel  as  though  they  wanted  to 


start  in  and  go  to  school  all  over  again 
Over  in  a  barn  was  a  man  feeding  dried 
apple  pomace  to  a  small  herd  of  Jersey 
cows  as  an  experiment.  While  no  exact 
data  was  available,  the  man  said  lie 
thought  the  cows  were  doing  well  on  it. 

A  Rainy  Sunday. — Here  is  is.  Sunday 
morning,  and  raining  for  all  it  is  worth. 
It  must  have  rained  now  for  about  three 
days.  It  is  warm,  and  the  grass  is  high 
enough  to  turn  out  to  pasture — yet  none 
have  turned  out,  for  fear  of  more  cold 
weather.  We  had  planned  a  great  time 
down  at  the  old  church  in  the  country.  A 
delegation  of  college  students  and  divinity 
men  and  professors  were  coming  down  to 
see  the  work — to  eat  dinner  after  church, 
and  to  play  on  the  church  lawn  with  the 
indoor  baseball.  But  now  it  is  all  off, 
and  the  Parson  only  hopes  the  rain  will 
keep  up  hard  enough  so  he  will  not  have 
to  go  away  at  all.  Perhaps  once  or  twice 
a  year  he  has  a  quiet  Sunday  at  home; 
otherwise  he  never  has  a  real  restful  Sun¬ 
day.  Of  course  he  always  thinks  he  will 
rest  and  read  Monday,  and  if  not  Monday, 
then  the  first  rainy  day,  but  of  course 
he  never  does,  as  there  are  always  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  things  waiting  to  be  done. 
How  many  who  could  have  a  real  Sunday 
don’t  appreciate  the  fact,  and  don’t  have 
one.  Perhaps  some  time,  though  we  hope 
not.  they  may  have  to  work  all  day.  and 
then  they  will.  As  the  Parson  and  the 
boys  closed  the  barn  doors  and  headed  for 
the  house  last  Sunday  night  the  clock  over 
in  the  city  was  striking  out  the  hour  of 
midnight. 

The  Baby  Chicks. — This  long  rainy 
snell  has  been  a  bad  time  for  the  baby 
chicks.  The  boys  have  about  125  being 
cared  for  by  hens.  They  have  25  to  a  hen. 
Some  of  these  hens  did  not  hatch  any,  but 
by  putting  the  little  incubator  chicks  un¬ 
der  them  at  night  after  they  have  sat  for 
a  few  days  they  will  generally  own  them. 
We  bought  most  of  the  chicks.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  around  here  in 
Connecticut  to  increase  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  greatly.  Never  have  there  been  so 


many  day-old  chicks  sent  in  by  mail.  Not 
a  few  come  from  Chicago,  and  generally  in 
excellent  condition,  with  few  or  none 
dead. 

The  Goslings. — Some  little  goslings 
are  hatching  under  a  hen  today.  The 
Parson  has  had  to  help  6ome  of  them  out 
of  the  shell.  As  the  Parson  is  away  too 
much  to  look  after  them,  he  will  probably 
sell  them  as  “day-old  goslings.”  Last 
year  such  brought  .$1  each,  and  probably 
will  bring  the  same  this  year.  There  has 
been  a  tremendous  call  for  goose  eggs  for 
setting — greater  than  for  years.  We  have 
one  old  goose  sitting  on  nine  eggs — all 
we  had  at  that  t:me  to  put  under  her. 
Old  Jerry  keeps  guard  on  the  outside, 
and  woe  be  to  the  boy  or  hen  that  hap¬ 
pens  anywhere  near  that  nest. 

Little  Ta. — In  the  picture  you  see  sis¬ 
ter  and  little  “Ta”  looking  at  the  smoke¬ 
house  arrangement.  We  started  to  call 
him  Charles,  or  Charlesie  Boy.  But  those 
names  proved  too  long  for  everyday  wear, 
so  they  reduced  it  clear  down  to  “Ta.’ 
What  an  untold  blessing  such  a  little  fel¬ 
low  is  in  a  family.  He  has  always  been 
so  affectionate.  As  a  baby  he  has  always 
slept  with  his  Mommo,  always  snuggling 
closer  and  closer.  How  he  does  love  his 
Mommo  and  shadow  her  all  day  long. 
Though  three  and  a  half  now,  he  always 
gets  his  rocking  and  loving  after  dinner 
with  his  nap.  At  night,  too,  he  is  rocked 
and  loved  to  sleep.  He  is  put  to  bed  in 
his  little  cribbie,  but  most  always  before 
morning,  and  if  not.  then  in  the  morning 
he  comes  crawling  in  “lide  Mommo.” 
Then  there  is  a  great  loving  spell,  as 
though  he  had  been  gone  a  month. 

Mine  “Feet”  Boy. — He  is  growing 
along  on  the  complete  supposition  that 
he  is  the  sweetest  boy  in  the  country.  If 
he  is  told  this  once,  he  is  told  it  a  hundred 
times  a  day.  It  is  the  very  fundamental 
of  his  existence.  “Hard  ticket,  Ta,”  his 
Poppo  will  jest  with  him.  “No,  me  hard 
ticket,  mine  feet  boy.”  It  certainly  is 
lovely  to  see  the  fellow  trying  to  live  up 
to  this  idea.  Just  now  he  has  come  in 
from  washing  facie  and  flung  the  towel 
down  on  a  chair  in  the  dining  room.  “Oh, 
go  and  take  the  towel  back  in  kitchen,” 
says  Mrs.  Parson.  But  he  hesitates.  He 
dosen’t  want  to  go  back — he  is  headed  to 
go  in  and  play  with  Sit.  “Wh-e-r-e’s  my 
sweet  boy?”  I  hear  his  mom  say. 


“Wh-e-r-e’s  my  sweet  boy  gone  to?”  Then 
he  turns  and  gives  her  the  sweetest  smile 
you  ever  saw  and  goes  and^  carries  the 
towel  back. 

Wiiat  a  Good  Boy  He  Is. — That  is 
what  you  can’t  help  saying  all  day  long. 
Now  that  the  children  are  getting  older 
— Shelley  is  17 — we  get  off  sometimes  for 
an  evening.  His  Mommo  talks  this  all 
over  with  little  Ta ;  how  she  is  going  to 
get  ready  to  go  up  town.  “Mine  go  up 
town?”  he  will  say.  “Not  this  time. 
Baby  go  up  town,  some  other  time  him  go 
up  town  wif  Mommo.”  “All  right,”  lie 
will  say.  “You  be  sweet  boy  and  let 
Ister  put  you  to  beddie,  and  when  you 
wake  up,  Mommo  be  right  there.”  “You 
be  right  lide  me,  Mommo?”  he  will  say, 
and  not  a  word  or  a  tear. 

Never  Lied  To. — One  thing  is  certain  ; 
he  has  never  been  lied  to,  so  far  as  the 
Parson  knows.  He  is  never  lied  to  about 
rats  in  the  cellar  that  will  eat  him  up,  or 
policemen  in  town  that  wili  come  and 
carry  him  off,  or  anything  else.  Ilow  hon¬ 
est  and  trustful  and  sweet  a  little  child 
is,  just  fresh  from  the  handiwork  of  God, 
till  lie  is  deceived  and  lied  to  and  threat¬ 
ened  and  frightened  to  do  the  same  thing 
himself.  Lie  to  them  when  they  are  lit¬ 
tle,  and  then  lick  them  for  lying  to  you 
when  they  get  bigger.  Isn’t  that  just 
about  the  amount  of  it? 

His  Babies. — Everyone  that  comes  to 
the  house  has  to  go  and  see  his  babies. 
He  loves  his  babies.  They  are  in  the  end 
of  the  long  wood  box  behind  the  kitchen 
stove.  He  loves  to  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  box  and  watch  them  and  see  Mamma 
Kitty  come  back  to  them  and  see  them  all 
cry  out  to  greet  her.  He  watches  her 
love  them  and  wash  them  and  give  them 
their  dinner.  He  says  Mamma  Kitty 
goes  to  get  mousie  for  her  babies.  The 
first  day  he  was  quite  mystified.  He  saw 
old  Trix  get  into  that  woodbox  quite 
alone  and  then  when  he  came  in  from  out¬ 
doors  there  were  three  babies  snuggled 
beside  her.  The  Parson  can  never  forget 
how  honest  and  trustful  the  little  fellow’s 
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expression  was  as  he  looked  up  to  Poppo 
and  said  “Where  did  the  babies  come 
from?”  And  the  Parson  told  him,  as  he 
stood  there  by  the  kitchen  stove,  just 
what  Mrs.  Parson  told  Ister  when  little 
Ta  came.  “Their  mamma  has  been  Car- 
Tying  them  around  with  her  for  a  long 
time  while  they  were  so  very  little,  but 
now  they  are  bigger  and  stronger  and 
she  can  leave  them  here  by  the  warm  stove 
while  she  goes  off  to  look  for  mousie.” 
“Oh,”  said  little  Ta,  and  was  satisfied. 


Brushing  a  Meadow 

I  wrould  advise  J.  J.  G.,  page  533,  to 
clear  that  old  grass  from  his  meadow,  to 
make  a  brush  drag  by  taking  a  piece  of 
timber  six  or  eight  feet  long,  bore  holes 
in  it  one  foot  apart,  and  wire  brush  on 
top  by  passing  wire  through  the  holes; 
elm  or  haw  brush  is  best.  Put  on  plenty 
of  brush,  with  a  board  on  top  to  stand 
on.  Loop  a  chain  for  each  horse  to  pull 
by.  Give  it  a  good  brushing  when  dry, 
and  the  old  grass  will  break  up  and  rot 
out  of  the  way  before  harvest.  He  can 
take  his  hay  rake  and  give  it  a  raking 
and  haul  the  rakings  off  if  the  brush  does 
not  complete  the  job.  E.  B.  wtlson. 


“The  Haunted  Chimney” 

The  structure  shown  in  the  picture  is 
known  as  the  “haunted  chimney”  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  fertile  valley  lo¬ 
cated  in  Sandgate  County,  Vermont,  and 
Washington  County,  New  lrork.  It  is 
about  28  ft.  high  and  perhaps  8  ft.  square 
at  the  base,  is  built  of  rough  flat  stone 
and  clay.  In  the  base,  and  what  was 
probably  a  basement  kitchen,  is  an  im¬ 
mense  fireplace,  from  one  side  of  wThich 
a  powerful  crane,  capable  of  supporting 
several  hundred  pounds,  still  swings  from 
its  rusty  hinges.  On  what  was  the  next 
floor  were  three  fireplaces  on  as  many 
sides,  and  on  the  top  floor  one  more  fire¬ 
place  served  to  warm  the  upper  portion 
of  the  house.  Its  location  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Green  Mountains,  its  bubbling 
springs,  the  trout  stream  flowing  down  its 
side,  together  with  the  natural  beauty  of 
its  scenery,  make  the  valley  a  popular 
picnic  place  both  for  people  residing  near¬ 
by  and  from  a  distance.  Innumerable 
tales  are  told  at  the  picnic  tables  of  the 
incident  which  gave  the  chimney  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  being  haunted. 

That  the  chimney  somewhat  deserves 
its  name  seems  to  be  shown  by  fairly 
well-authenticated  accounts  which  have 
been  handed  down  by  past  generations. 
In  about  the  year  1838  the  house  for 
which  the  chimney  was  built  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  family  named  Thompson,  and 
consisted  of  a  father,  mother,  son  and 
daughter.  They  seemed  to  be  people  who 
kept  closely  at  home,  and  most  accounts 
seem  to  agree  that  the  daughter,  then  a 
woman  of  about  40,  was  a  large,  eccentric 
woman  with  an  enormous  appetite,  and 
was  also  a  part  owner  of  hte  farm.  One 
day  in  Summer  she  suddenly  disappeared 
and  all  efforts  to  find  her  failed.  The 
ponds  in  the  woods  were  dragged,  the 
woods  thoroughly  searched,  and  even  the 
swamp  south  of  the  house  was  carefully 
gone  over,  to  no  avail.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  father  became  insane  and  the 
neighbors  became  suspicious  that  foul 
play  had  occurred.  The  nearest  neighbor 
recalled  seeing  a  heavy  black  smoke  pour¬ 
ing  out  of  the  chimney  nearly  all  day  one 
Sunday  some  time  previous,  and  a  pecu¬ 
liar  smell  in  the  air  .like  burning  flesh. 
Other  neighbors  farther  away  had  no¬ 
ticed  the  smell,  although  not  near  enough 
to  see  the  smoke.  Although  no  investiga¬ 
tion  was  made  the  family  was  left  pretty 
much  alone,  and  suddenly  the  place  was 
sold  and  the  family  left  the  locality. 
Neighbors  spoke  vaguely  of  their  having 
gone  West,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know 
where. 

The  place  was  occupied  by  another  fam¬ 
ily,  but  for  only  a  few  years.  Accounts 


The  “ Haunted  Chimney ” 


seem  to  differ  as  to  whether  the  house 
was  then  torn  down  or  burned,  but  the 
absence  of  any  signs  of  fire  on  a  few 
large  timbers  imbedded  in  the  sides  of  the 
chimney  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
former  was  correct.  Today  the  farm  is 
owned  by  a  resident  of  an  adjoining  val¬ 
ley,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  chim¬ 
ney,  a  mute  witness  of  what  may  have 
been  a  grim  tragedy  of  generations  long 
past  gone.  JOHN  C.  COTTRELL. 
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Food  and  Health 


A  Diet  of  Milk 

Some  weeks  ago  Mrs.  John  A.  Bryant 
of  Connecticut  tolds  us  of  her  little  girl 
over  2%  years  old.  who  lives  on  milk  al¬ 
most  exclusively.  This  is  quite  unusual, 
as  most  children  prefer  more  or  less  solid 
food  after  the  first  year,  and  we  asked 
Mrs.  Bryant  for  fuller  particulars.  She 
writes : 

“In  regard  to  our  little  girl,  Gertrude 
Louise,  who  lives  on  milk,  she  was  born 
August  26,  1917.  which  would  make  her 
about  3%  years  of  age  now.  I  can  see  no 
ill  effects  from  her  diet :  in  fact,  everyone 
who  sees  her  remarks  about  what  a  fine, 
healthy  specimen  she  is.  I  believe  she  is 
a  trifle  taller  than  the  average  child  of 
her  age.  and  know  that  I  buy  the  six-year 
size  underwear  to  get  it  large  enough 
across  the  back  and  chest.  She  is  bright, 
has  an  excellent  memory,  and  has  a  good 
ear  for  music,  of  which  she  is  passionate¬ 
ly  fond.  Has  had  no  sickness  except  a 
cold  in  the  head  once  in  a  while.  The 
only  thing  the  least  bit  out  of  the  way  is 


On  the  ’Watch 


occasionally  her  bowel  movements  are 
inclined  to  be  hard,  but  as  they  always 
move  at  least  once  and  generally  twice  a 
day,  I  do  not  consider  it  anything  serious, 
especially  when  all  the  other  mothers  tell 
me  of  the  quantities  of  physics  they  pour 
down  their  children’s  throats  to  get  their 
bowels  to  move  at  all. 

If  I  withhold  all  milk  and  force  her  to, 
Gertrude  will  eat  a  few  spoonfuls  of  egg 
in  the  morning,  but  if  she  can  get  the 
milk,  why  nothing  else  will  do.  If  I  try 
to  make  her  eat  the  rest  of  the  egg,  she 
starts  to  gag,  and  I  feel  certain  that  she 
would  vomit  what  little  she  had  eaten  if 
I  insisted  on  her  finishing  it  up.  She 
cares  nothing  for  candy,  one  small  piece 
being  more  than  she  can  generally  eat, 
and  cake,  pudding  and  pie  have  no  at¬ 
traction  for  her.  She  is  very  fond  of  nuts 
of  all  kinds,  and  I  do  not  dare  to  leave 
any  butter  around  within  her  reach,  as  it 
invariably  disappears  if  I  leave  the  room, 
but  can’t  see  that  it  shows  anything 
much,  as  it  is  really  another  form  of  milk. 

“Aside  from  the  milk,  the  only  thing 
she  makes  a  practice  of  eating  is  raw 
potatoes,  and  every  afternoon  when  I  pare 
the  potatoes  she  eats  from  one  to  three 
small-size  (about  as  big  as  the  bottom 
of  a  glass)  potatoes;  might  eat  more,  for 
all  I  know,  if  given  a  chance,  but  as  I 
am  not  in  love  with  paring  potatoes,  I 
hurry  up  and  get  them  on  cooking. 

“Her  sister,  13  months  older,  drinks 
about  a  glass  of  milk  a  day,  eats  all  other 
foods,  and  since  we  had  her  tonsils  out, 
six  months  ago,  has  driven  me  nearly 
crazy  by  telling  me  she  is  hungry.  Seems 
to  me  that  is  all  she  says  from  morning 
till  night.  But  how  she  does  grow  ! 

“My  husband  and  I  are  both  about  5  ft. 
8  or  9  in.  in  height,  and  average  weight. 
He  is  27  and  I  am  23,  both  like  milk,  but 
want  all  the  other  good  things,  too.  I 
used  to  worry  a  great  deal  about  Gertrude 
eating  just  the  milk,  but  she  grows  so 
well,  is  so  solid  and  strong.  I  have  just 
made  up  my  mind  that  there  isn’t  much 
to  worry  about.”  MRS.  JOHN  A.  bryant. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  to  hear  of 
other  cases  where  children  or  adults  sub¬ 
sist  almost  entirely  upon  milk.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Collum,  in  his  recent  book,  states  that 
where  milk  alone  is  used  as  a  diet,  there 
is  considerable  trouble  from  accumulation 
of  gas.  This  is  overcome  by  the  addition 
of  foods  containing  starch  and  carbohy¬ 
drates,  like  bread  and  the  cereals.  We 
referred  Mrs.  Bryant’s  letter  to  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Osborne,  who  says : 

“I  have  been  interested  in  Mrs.  Bryant’s 
letter  about  the  unusual  dietary  habits  of 
her  little  girl.  I  don’t  know  any  reason 
why  she  should  not  thrive  on  milk  alone 
if  she  can  consume  enough  of  it.  The 
trouble  with  milk  as  the  sole  food  for 
adults  is  the  large  proportion  of  water 
which  it  contains,  making  necessary  enor¬ 
mous  consumption  in  order  to  secure 
enough  calories.  The  most  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  girl’s  diet  is  the  raw  potatoes, 
which  she  seems  to  eat  in  very  consider¬ 
able  quantities.  Perhaps  in  this  way  she 
gets  more  calories  than  might  be  sup¬ 
posed.  In  the  absence  of  any  quantita¬ 


tive  data,  it  is  hard  to  make  any  estimate 
of  what  the  child  really  does  get.” 

THOMAS  B.  OSBORNE. 


The  Stethoscope  and  Its  Use 

Will  you  name  the  instrument  which, 
when  applied  to  the  human  body,  will 
most  largely  magnify  sounds  produced 
therein?  Wliat  is  the  approximate  cost 
of  the  instrument?  A.  N.  R. 

Branchville,  N.  J. 

You  probably  have  the  stethoscope  in 
mind.  This  is  an  instrument  used  by 
physicians,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  magnifying  the  sounds  made  by  the 
heart,  lungs  or  other  internal  organs  of 
the  body,  as  for  localizing  them,  and  en¬ 
abling  the  observer  to  get  them  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  than  he  would  be  able  to  with  the 
ear  alone.  As  first  devised,  the  stetho¬ 
scope  was  simply  a  cylindrical  roll  of  pa¬ 
per.  one  end  of  which  was  pressed  to  the 
patient’s  chest  over  the  heart  and  the 
other  to  the  listener's  ear.  You  can  make 
one  for  yourself,  as  Laennec,  the  French 
physician  who  invented  the  instrument 
did.  Its  value  was  quickly  seen  and  the 
principle  was  expanded  until  the  modern 
stethoscope  resulted.  This  instrument  is 
simply  a  hollow  metal  chamber,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  half-inch  in 
thickness,  covered  by  a  thin  metallic  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  connected  by  means  of  flex¬ 
ible  rubber  tubing  to  ear  tips  that  are 
to  be  inserted  into  the  listener’s  cars. 
The  diaphragm  of  the  instrument  is 
pressed  to  the  patient’s  chest,  and  the 
sounds  made  therein  are  amplified  and 
carried  through  the  rubber  tubes  directly 
to  the  ear.  There  are  a  number  of  forms 
in  which  stethoscopes  are  made,  and  they 
are  sold  at  different  prices,  from  about 
.$1.50  to  $6.  No  one  should  expect  to  be 
able  to  read  the  message  conveyed  through 
the  stethoscope,  however,  unless  he  has 
had  training  and  experience,  as  well  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  subject. 

M.  B.  D. 


Digestibility  of  Mashed  Potatoes 

In  a  recent  issue  you  stated  a  mashed 
potato  was  the  most  indigestible  way  of 
serving.  Will  you  state  why  a  boiled  po¬ 
tato  mashed  with  a  masher  is  more  indi¬ 
gestible  than  if  mashed  by  the  teeth?  In 
regard  to  mice  going  up  pipe,  I  made  a 
platform  and  suspended  it  from  rafters 
in  barn  with  baled  hay  wire  to  store 
popcorn  on.  The  mice  got  in  to  corn  all 
right.  I  have  witnessed  them  go  up  those 
wires  like  flies.  R.  o.  NORTON. 

R.  N.-Y.- — 'The  argument  is  that  mashed 
potato  is  seldom,  if  ever,  chewed.  Most 
people  merely  bolt  it,  and  swallow  with¬ 
out  chewing.  Thus  the  saliva  of  the 
mouth  is  not  mixed  with  it,  and  digestion 
is  slower.  A  boiled  or  baked  potato  is 
more  likely  to  be  chewed,  and  thus  well 
mixed  with  the  digestive  ferments  which 
are  secreted  in  the  mouth. 


Extracting  Honey  with  Heat 

Some  time  since  a  correspondent  asked 
if  there  is  any  other  way  for  separating 
honey  from  honeycomb  except  with  an 
expensive  mechanical  honey  extractor. 
Beekeepers’  instruction  books  all  tell  us 
that  if  honey  becomes  candied  after  stand- 


A  Safe  Place  for  the  Baby 

ing  a  long  time  it  may  be  warmed  to  the 
melting  point,  and  allowed  to  cool,  and 
will  be  like  newly  gathered  honey,  if  not 
scorched.  Use  a  double  kettle  or  put  the 
honey  into  a  tin  pail,  pan  or  basin,  and 
set  it  into  a  kettle  of  water  upon  the 
stove.  When  the  contents  are  melted 
set  aside  to  cool.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
beeswax  will  melt  at  about  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  candied  honey,  and  after 
cooling  may  be  removed  from  the  top  of 
the  honey.  If  proper  care  is  used  not  to 
scorch  the  honey,  the  results  are  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Wild  honey  from  a  bee  tree  that 
cannot  be  separated  with  an  extractor  on 
account  of  broken  comb  may  be  readily 
extracted  by  heat.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  all  dirt  and  foreign  substances 
out  of  the  honey,  except  comb,  as  dirt 
will  not  separate  Tom  the  honey  like 
melted  wax.  Although  having  and  using 
a  good  honey  extractor  when  needed,  it 
has  often  been  found  convenient  to  remove 
the  comb  from  the  honey  by  heat  on  spe¬ 
cial  occasions.  e.  w.  a. 


When  it’s  “ 
Greenland” 


Colder  Than 
Next  Winter 


—HERE  IS  THE  HEATER  that  will 
wonderfully,  thoroughly  HEAT  your 
home  if  you’ll  arrange  NOW  to  have  it 
installed  in  your  cellar  during  the  summer 


ONEPIPE 

FURNACE 


Made  by  the  same 
factory  that  for  89 

years  has  been  making 
the  well  known  and 
good  old  reliable 


STEWART 

Stoves  and  Ranges 


DON’T  take  a  chance  of  being  dis¬ 
appointed  next  Fall  when,  as  usual,  the 

factory  will  be  unable  to  fill  the  avalanche  of  orders, 
but  see  the  local  STEWART  ONEPIPE  dealer 


right  NOW  and  have  him  put  in  YOUR  FURNACE  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Then,  when  cold  weather  comes  you  will  be 
prepared  for  it — You  will  have  dependable,  abundant  heat. 


NOT  ONLY  will  this  Furnace  thoroughly, 
evenly  heat  every  room  in  your  home  in 
below-zero  weather,  but  it  will  make  your  rooms 
much  more  comfortable  and  attractive  by  doing 
away  with  stoves  and  their  dust  and  dirt.  It  is  EASIER 
to  operate — and  users  say  it  burns  considerably  LESS 
FUEL  than  stoves  or  other  heaters.  Uses  WOOD  or  Coal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  a  Onepipe  Furnace, 
be  sure  to  get  a  STEWART.  It  is  built 
like  STEWART  Stoves  and  Ranges, 

to  give  lifetime  service  and  satisfaction. 


PICTURE 
SHOWS  one 

of  the  many  fine 

features  of  the 
STEWART.  This 
is  the  inside  casing, 

the  one  you  see  around 
the  heavy  cast-iron  heater 
in  the  top  illustration. 
Just  note  the  FOUR  parts 
of  this  casing  which  insure 
delivery  of  ALL  the  heat 
into  the  rooms  above. 


Lower  Prices  Now  in  Effect  —  See  Local  Dealer 
or  Send  Today  for  Illustrated  Booklet  —  FREE 


FULLER  ft  WARREN  C0..TR0Y.  N.Y. 

Since  HKHatas  if  5TEWART  Sto  ves.Ranqes  Furnaces 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Beekeeping 

Makes  sureand  quick  money 
for  you.  Greatly  benefits 
your  fruit  crops.  Easily 
cared  for  by  women  and 
older  children.  Takes  little 
room.  Small  cost  to  start. 

The  Root  Way  Pays 

We’ve  supplied  beekeepers’  needs 
for  50  years — bought  their  extra 
honey — -taught  them  how  bees 
make  them  money.  Write  us  for 
handsome  free  booklet,  “Bees  for 
Pleasure  and  Profit.”  Tell  us 
your  occupation  and  if  you  keep 
bees  now.  We  can  help  you. 
Write  today. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
293  Main  St.  Medina,  Ohio 


8  FX 


BUY 

PLAYSUITS 


DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 


For  boys  and  sirls — Stand- 
all  Playsuits  cover  them  all 
over — a  rough  and  ready 
garment  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  full  day'*  play. 
We  guarantee  every  garment 
against  ripping  and  imper¬ 
fections.  Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  factory. 
We  manufacture  overalls 
for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  material  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks. 

Standish  &  Alden,  Inc 

Box  677,  Dept.  109 
HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


OOPPSlE- 

1  l|;t  mm  mm 

4  lbs.  of  Best  M  An 
SAN  BO 

Pure  Coffee  (Ground  or  Bean) 

Sent  Parcel  Post*  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.::;:;, Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

100  Van  Dyk  Stoves  in  -30  cities. 
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1  power  WASHER  1 


a  Real  — 

Power  Washer  built  especially  = 
for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a  _ 
_  gasoline  engine  or  electric  — 
power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other  = 
styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer.  — 

BLUFFTON  MFC.CO.Boi  65  BLUFFTON.'o.  — 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmiiimiiimiimiimiiiimiiimr? 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Spring  Weather 


The  stage  is  set  for  a  beautiful  day. 
We  breakfasted  at  dawn,  with  only  a  pale 
pink  light  in  the  east  as  a  promise  of  fair 
weather,  and  now,  a  trifle  shivery  in  the 
chilly  air  that  finds  its  way  even  through 
a  heavy  sweater,  I  am  helping  Daddy  fill 
some  insatiable  harrow  grease  cups. 
Overhead  the  stare  are  fading  out  and 
some  feathery  clouds  have  drifted  over 
from  the  northwest  to  merge  into  rose 
and  silver ,•  a  thin  haze  has  crept  about 
the  grim  outline  of  our  bare  April  land¬ 
scape,  as  if  to  shield  it  from  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  first  searching  sunbeams. 
Over  in  the  woods  the  birds  are  singing 
the  opening  overture.  The  robins  always 
begin  first  and  hold  the  lead,  but  soon 
other  songsters  awake  and  take  -  their 
place  in  the  great  chorus.  They  are  im¬ 
provising,  their  theme  the  miracle  of  an¬ 
other  day — the  sun  is  coming  up  again 
this  morning. 

The  peepers  and  frogs  have  been  awake 
all  night,  but  they  are  used  to  that.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  hint  of  languor  in  their 
cheery  rhythm.  The  kingbird  is  there 
bestirring  himself  at  his  usual  task  of 
routing  crows,  and  already  some  of  them 
are  taunting  him  with  a  few  savage  caws. 
There  is  no  lack  of  volume,  for  every 
creature  with  a  voice  is  singing  with  all 
his  might,  and  a  flock  of  noisy  blackbirds 
bursts  into  swells  that  threaten  to  drown 


school,  mother?”  Cathy  is  behind  her, 
and  I  feel  the  hand  of  duty. 

There  are  seed  potatoes  waiting  to  be 
cut,  but  I  am  going  first  to  see  what  the 
big  harrow  has  done  to  the  clay  hollow. 
Hurrying  up  the  lane  along  the  ends  of 
rows  already  planted  I  find  Daddy  busily 
mixing  this  heavy  soil  with  an  8-inch 
layer  of  what  was  once  bright  yellow 

sand.  I  think  it  might  safely  be  said 

that  this  piece  of  ground  has  never  pro¬ 
duced  a  potato.  But  a  day  with  the 

scraper  has  turned  this  hitherto  regret¬ 
table  hollow  into  good  potato  soil ;  no 
more  dismal  cultivating  through  barren 
rows,  no  more  breaking  lumps.  We  think 
that  we  have  simply  put  back  what  be¬ 
longed  there :  grains  of  sand  which  the 
wind  has  been  centuries  in  taking  away 
and  heaping  in  knolls.  Of  course  the  tops 
of  the  scraped  knolls  will  be  very  poor, 
but  we  remind  ourselves  that  they  were 
already  quite  poor,  how  the  cultivator 
used  to  slide  off  the  row  w;hen  we  culti¬ 
vated,  and  the  problem  it  was  to  keep  the 
sprayer  from  obliterating  the  next  row 
lower  down. 

The  promise  of  fair  weather  has  been 
well  kept.  There  is  just  a  hint  of  green 
in  the  trees,  and  the  big  cherry  tree  is  in 
blossom.  The  sky  is  a  dull  violet  blue 
like  amethyst,  a  symptom  of  drouth  ;  the 
sun  such  a  brilliant  spectacle  that  we 
cannot  look  at  him.  Daddy  will  soon 


the  whole  chorus.  When  a  hawk  screams 
the  music  is  hushed  for  a  few  seconds,  but 
soon  it  is  in  full  swing  again.  The  plain¬ 
tive  cry  of  the  killdeer,  the  occasional 
quick  pipe  of  a  pheasant,  someone  asking 
for  Phoebe,  the  hoarse  call  of  the  red¬ 
headed  woodpecker  are  some  of  the  di¬ 
verting  features,  of  which  the  list  seems 
endless. 

The  oiling  completed,  Daddy  gets  out 
the  crank  for  starting.  As  the  motor  goes 
into  action  a  flock  of  excited  R.  I.  Reds 
scurries  around  the  corner  of  the  barn. 
They  have  actually  learned  to  associate 
the  noise  with  much  desired  grubs  and 
angleworms,  and  have  often  'been  known 
to  follow  ridiculous  distances  up  the  road 
with  such  expressions  of  mingled  faith 
and  disappointment  that  we  blush  to  re¬ 
call  it.  But  they  are  not  to  he  disap¬ 
pointed  this  morning,  as  one  of  them  ad¬ 
vertises  by  gulping  down  a  fat  white  grub, 
and  the  big  red  rooster  is  kept  quite  busy 
showing  them  all  where  there  is  a  fine 
juicy  morsel. 

We  left  little  Jane  asleep,  but  perhaps 
the  sound  of  the  tractor  has  awakened 
her,  as  it  usually  does.  I  will  steal  into 
the  house  very  carefully,  and  if  she  is  not 
awake — but  she  is,  and  standing  up  in 
her  little  legged  night  clothes  she  invites 
me  to  “Toek  a  baby.”  How  does  one  girl 
baby  come  to  have  red  hair,  brown  eyes, 
s.uch  a  winsome  face  and  so  much  love  to 
give  away?  No  doubt  I  am  spoiling  her, 
hut  I  have  not  the  firmness  to  insist  that 
she  lie  down  quietly  and  go  to  sleep 
again,  as  modern  mothers  are  supposed 
to  do.  A  little  fat  hand  pats  me  on  the 
back  all  the  way  cait  to  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  then  “O-o-o.  mamma,”  and  here  comes 
a  hug.  In  a  few  moments  Cathy  will  be 
dressed  and  ready  to  take  charge.  Cathy 
is  a  very  dear  girl  who  has  come  to  live 
with  us  lately.  She  is  very  pale  from  too 
much  mill  work,  hut  we  are  trusting  to 
old  Grace’s  milk  and  our  country  sun¬ 
shine  to  tip  the  balance  in  our  favoi. 
Already  little  Jane  adores  her,  and  does 
not  object  to  mother’s  going  out-of-doors. 
Here  is  Elsie,  too.  “Ts  it  almost  time  for 


have  another  strip  of  land  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing,  and  it  will  be  time  to  cut  seed.  But 
as  we  turn  to  go  back  to  the  house  Elsie 
comes  Hying  out.  News!  That  much  is 
to  he  guessed  from  her  excitement.  When 
she  comes  near  enough  she  calls  out : 
“Oh,  Daddy,  the  station  agent  says  there’s 
a  colored  man  waiting  for  you ;  he  just 
came  on  the  train.”  Colored  people  have 
been  very  few  and  far  between  in  Elsie’s 
experience,  hut  as  for  me,  it  is  just  like 
being  handed  a  ticket  and  told  to  amuse 
myself. 

This  man  has  come  from  Florida.  lie 
is  an  expert  in  truck  farming,  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  knows  more  about  the  raising 
and  coddling  of  early  potatoes  than  we 
ever  shall,  for  he  has  spent  his  life  where 
“spuds”  are  raised  by  hand,  planted  with 
the  sprout  straight  up  instead  of  indis¬ 
criminate  dropping  just  anyhow.  lie 
lias  come  through  the  early  potato  sec¬ 
tions  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  since  the  freeze  has  laid  waste  the 
green  growing  fields.  We  feel  for  the 
owners  of  these  crops,  and  are  glad  that 
it  is  possible  for  these  plants  to  send  out 
more  shoots  and  produce  a  fair  yield.  You 
should  see  the  store  of  seeds  Mr.  Perkins 
has  spread  before  our  interested  Northern 
eyes.  We  had  never  seen  a  cotton  seed 
before,  and  when  we  see  the  melon  and 
cantaloupe  seeds  how  our  mouths  water, 
just  from  fancying  our  garden  next  Sum¬ 
mer. 

We  have  been  waiting  to  see  how  little 
Jane  would  look  when  she  saw  our  col¬ 
ored  friends,  hut  I  will  have  to  say  here 
that  she  shows  a  decided  preference  in 
their  favor.  There  is  a  strong  bond  of 
sympathy  between  the  two  families; 
Daisy  and  Mr.  Perkins  are  childless. 
When  I  see  how  they  are  drawn  to 
Elsie  and  little  Jane  I  realize  that  our 
chiuldren  are  very  lucky  indeed.  They 
will  never  lack  for  companionship,  and 
Daisy  has  the  knack  of  telling  stories.  I 
it m  hoping  that  if  we  make  them  at  home 
here  they  will  always  want  to  stay 
“up  Nawth.”  What  they  will  miss  most 
is  the  company  of  their  own  people;  they 


April  30,  1921 

are  stranded  here  in  a  country  of  stran¬ 
gers  who  stare  too  curiously  and  then 
draw  away.  For  one  who  has  been  used 
to  a  great  deal  of  laughter  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship  it  is  a  lonesome  outlook,  hut  as 
far  as  we  can  we  intend  to  make  up  this 
deficiency. 

The  sun  sprouts  were  planted  April 
fifth.  We  did  not  need  the  experience  of 
the  Southern  growers  this  year  to  show  us 
that  this  is  undeniably  plain  speculation. 
We  shall  watch  the  thermometer,  and 
when  it  gets  around  40  the  cultivator  will 
he  started,  throwing  another  layer  of  soil 
over  green  leaves.  But  so  far  the  sprouts 
have  not  broken  ground,  and  we  are  hop¬ 
ing  for  some  cold  weather  to  keep  them 
under  for  a  while  longer.  We  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  this  treacherous  warm 
weather.  It  is  sure  to  freeze  afterwards. 
Well,  we  will  hope  for  the  best  and  keep 
our  eyes  open.  mbs.  f.  h.  ungeb. 


He  Should  Stay  on  the  Farm 

I  suppose  you  have  enough  to  worry 
about  without  being  bothered  with  the 
troubles  of  a  farm  boy ;  but  such  is  my 
confidence  in  your  good  judgment  that  I 
thought  you  might  be  able  to  help  me  out. 
I  have  been  a  reader  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
ever  since  I  was  able  to  read.  I  am  now 
39  years  of  age,  and  ever  since  I  have 
been  old  enough  to  reason  with  my  par¬ 
ents  have  been  trying  to  make  anything 
of  me  hut  a  farmer.  First  came  music 
lessons.  I  had,  so  my  teacher  said,  con¬ 
siderable  ability,  so  when  other  boys  of 
my  age  were  beginning  to  learn  to  milk 
I  was  drumming  on  the  piano.  I  do  not 
now  regret  these  lessons,  for  my  music 
has  since  brought  me  much  pleasure. 
But  the  Great  War  came  and  my  brother, 
who  was  an  ex-service  man,  went  in. 
The  music  lessons  were  dropped  and  I 
went  to  work  on  the  farm  to  take  my 
brother’s  place.  Our  farm  is  a  small  one, 
keeping  but  nine  or  10  grade  cows,  the 
Chief  business  being  hens.  Mother  and  I 
managed  to  keep  the  hen  business  alive 
till  the  war  was  over.  I  had  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  chemistry  while  in  high  school, 
and  my  parents  thought  I  would  make  a 
chemist,  so  in  the  Fall  of  that  year  I  en¬ 
tered  the  State  University.  It  did  not 
take  me  long  to  find  out  that  I  was  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  my  calling, 
loving  the  great  outdoors  too  much  to 
ever  make  a  chemist  and  spend  my  life 
working  over  fuming  acids  and  chemicals. 
I  was  also  disgusted  with  college  life  in 
general,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  big¬ 
gest  part  of  the  student  body  was  there, 
not  because  of  high  ideals  or  purposes, 
hut  to  find  a  way  of  making  a  living  with¬ 
out  soiling  their  hands.  Of  course,  I  ex¬ 
pect  I  am  wrong,  hut  it  looked  that  way 
to  me.  Most  of  those  who  came  there 
with  high  ideals  and  aspirations  were 
looked  upon  as  “nuts.”  I  tried  to  change 
my  course  to  agriculture,  hut  could  not 
do  it  that  year,  so  I  dropped  out,  with 
the  intention  of  coming  hack  the  next 
Fall  I  did  not  go  back,  and  since  then 
I  have  been  looking  over  pamphlets  sent 
out  by  two  of  your  State  (New  York) 
agricultural  schools.  They  seem  to  offer 
a  practical  course,  everything  that  one 
could  get.  in  college  minus  the  “frills,”  at 
less  expense  and  in  less  time.  Now  this 
is  the  question.  “Shall  I  go  back  to  col¬ 
lege  or  shall  I  enroll  in  one  of  these 
schools?”  Expense  lias  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  I  believe  in  purebred 
live  stock,  and  next  to  my  parents  and 
a  few  friends,  I  think  more  of  a  Guernsey 
cow  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
I  have  been  taking  the  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Journal  for  nearly  a  year,  and  have 
been  studying  the  different  blood  lines  of 
the  breed.  I  believe  that  it  is  time  for 
the  farmers  to  stop  “knocking”  his  “pro¬ 
fession”  and  sending  his  children  away 
from  the  farm.  If  the  farmer  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  himself,  how  does  he  expect  any¬ 
one  else  to?  If  you  can  find  time  to  an¬ 
swer  this  letter,  I  will  be  very  grateful 

Vermont.  c.  n.  B. 

That  is  a  fine  letter,  and  we  are  only 
too  glad  to  answer  it.  As  for  “troubles,  ’ 
they  are  made  lighter  by  going  over  the 
stock  which  others  can  present.  We  have 
to  be  cautious  in  giving  advice,  for  it  is 
no  small  thing  to  change  or  influence  the 
future  life  of  any  ambitious  young  per¬ 
son.  In  many  cases  we  cannot  state 
positively,  as  the  personality  is  not  clear. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  advise  this  young  man  to  carry  out  his 
plan  and  stay  on  the  farm.  Here  seems 
to  be  the  case  of  a  natural  farmer,  and 
in  these  times  it  would  be  little  short  of 
criminal  to  try  to  induce  such  a  man  to 
leave  the  country  We  think  one  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  agriculture  will  serve 
him  well. 


Peanut  Oil  Soap 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  trouble 
you  took  to  answer  my  question  about 
making  soap  of  peanut  oil.  I  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  oil  by  adding  to  it  crack¬ 
lings,  meat  skins,  etc.,  when  making  up 
my  supply  of  “lye  soap,”  and  found  I 
could  use  about  a  pound  of  the  oil  and 
2%  lbs.  of  cracklings,  etc.,  to  three  quarts 
of  water  and  a  can  of  lye.  It  seems  to 
make  the  soap  white  and  nice  to  use. 

Texas.  mbs.  w.  m. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Flounces  Have  Returned.  —  Tunics 
still  prevail,  but  what  are  called  Spanish 
bounces  are  coming  into  vogue,  and  the 
dress  on  the  left,  in  the  first  picture, 
shows  their  use.  This  was  a  taffeta  dress 
of  a  plain  one-piece  model,  trimmed  with 
two  deep  knife-pleated  flounces,  which 
gave  a  tunic  effect.  Similar  pleatings 
finished  the  elbow  sleeves  and  round  neck. 
A  narrow  girdle  was  tied  in  front ;  the 
waist  fastened  invisibly  down  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  under  the  arm.  This  dress  seems 
a  desirable  model  for  fine  voile  in  a  solid 
color,  for  good  cotton  voile  holds  pleating 
very  well.  One  wearing  mourning  would 
find  this  a  useful  model  for  black  cotton 
voile  or  dotted  swiss,  which  would  make 
a  cool  and  inexpensive  dress  to  wear  over 
a  black  slip.  The  hat  shown  is  a  small 
shape  of  embroidered  Georgette,  with 
some  black  cherries  hanging  at  the  side. 

Georgette  and  Fou¬ 
lard. — The  dress  at 
the  right,  in  the  same 
picture,  was  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  dark  blue 
and  white  printed  fou¬ 
lard  with  plain  dark 
blue  Georgette,  and 
this,  too,  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  very  attract¬ 
ively  in  plain  and  fig¬ 
ured  voile.  The  sur¬ 
plice  waist  and  nar¬ 
row  skirt  were  of  the 
foulard,  the  tunic  of 
plain  Georgette  with 
foulard  bands  trim¬ 
ming  it.  The  elbow 
sleeves  were  of  Geor¬ 
gette,  banded  with 
foulard,  the  little  vest 
and  collar  being  of 
white  organdie.  This 
was  a  pretty  model, 
and  it  suggests  a  very 
practical  model  for  a 
dress  of  figured  mate¬ 
rial.  The  hat  is  a 
folded  toque  of  blue 
cellophane. 

Juvenile  Models. 

— The  little  dress  at 
the  left,  in  the  second  group,  was  pale 
yellow  organdie.  It  was  a  plain  kimono 
shape,  gathered  a  little  at  the  neck  in 
both  front  and  back,  the  short  sleeves 
gathered  into  little  puffs.  The  round  neck 
was  finished  with  a  thick  strand  of  orange 
wool,  whipped  on  with  wool  of  a  lighter 
shade,  and  there  was  a  wreath  of  colored 
flowers  embroidered  in  front.  An  unusual 
trimming  finished  sleeves  and  hem  ;  it 
consisted  of  flat  loops  of  white  organdie 
banding,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
spaced  about  the  width  of  the  banding. 
Orange  satin  ribbon  was  run  through 
these  loops.  The  organdie  banding  was 
finished  with  a  picot  edge.  It  was  rather 
an  odd  trimming,  but  the  effect  was 
pretty. 

A  Young  Girl’s  Blouse. — The  figure 
in  the  center  wears  a  separate  blouse  and 
skirt,  the  blouse  being  a  pretty  girlish 
style  that  gives  a  change  from  the  popular 
middy.  It  is  a  Peter  Pan  blouse  of  blue 
and  white  gingham,  with  white  collar, 
cuffs  and  band  down  the  front,  all  edged 
with  narrow 
pleating.  Fine 
rickrack  braid 
would  be  equal¬ 
ly  pretty  for  an 
edging,  anti 
would  be  easier 
to  iron,  or  nov¬ 
elty  braid  of  the 
medallion  type 
such  as  is  used 
with  crochet 
work.  The  little 
gingham  blouse 
is  pretty  and 
practical  for 
wear  with  a 
cloth,  piqu6  or 
linen  skirt. 

Another  Yel¬ 
low  Organdie. 

—The  little 
dress  at  the 
right  is  another 
yellow  organdie 
of  the  plain  ki¬ 
mono  type.  The 
trimming  was  so 
pretty  and  yet 
simple  that  it  may  give  an  idea  to  others. 

It  consisted  of  bands  of  heavy  orange 
wool  whipped  on  with  wool  of  a  darker 
shade.  Between  these  bands  were  ap- 
pliqued  flowers  of  simple  outline,  the 
flowers  being  made  of  fine  mercerized 
cotton  material.  We  have  seen  some 
dresses  of  colored  dotted  swiss  trimmed 
with  conventional  flowers  and  foliage  de¬ 
signs  of  white  swiss  appliqued  on,  the 
colored  material  cut  away  beneath  it,  and 
the  effect  was  very  pretty. 

Separate  Skirts. — Every  woman  or 
girl  needs  some  separate  skirts  to  wear 
with  wash  waists.  Favored  materials  are 
cotton  gabardine  and  ratine,  linen,  flan¬ 
nel.  serge,  woolen  stripes  and  plaids,  surf 
satin,  baronette  satin,  crepe  de  chine,  and 
other  fancy  silks,  and  knitted  worsteds. 
Accordion  pleated  knitted  worsteds  are 
perhaps  the  newest  of  all  woolen  sports 
skirts,  costing  from  around  $10  and  up. 
Knife-pleated  flannel,  in  white  and  light 
shades,  from  about  $12  up,  is  very  at¬ 
tractive,  tailored  flannel  not  pleated  being 
a  little  cheaper.  Linen,  in  white  and 


pastel  shades,  is  always  in  good  taste,  and 
never  goes  out  of  style.  So-called  sports 
skirts  in  canton  crepe  are  often  beauti¬ 
fully  embroidered.  In  buying  a  striped 
or  plaid  separate  skirt  one  should  select 
a  predominant  color  that  goes  with  one’3 
cloth  suit ;  then  the  separate  skirt  goes 
with  the  suit  coat,  and  saves  the  other 
skirt.  The  skirt  should  always  be  chosen 
to  harmonize  with  a  sweater,  too.  There 
are  some  attractive  Summer  sweaters  of 
chiffon  alpaca,  in  Tuxedo  shape,  that  are 
excellent  for  wear  with  separate  skirts. 

Color  Comrinations. — So  many  bril¬ 
liant  colors  are  now  seen  in  women’s 
wear  that  it  is  very  easy  for  one  who 
buys  without  foresight  to  spoil  the  effect 
of  her  clothes  by  injudicious  mixtures. 
We  saw  an  elderly  woman  recently  who 
exhibited  this  in  a  high  degree.  Her 
clothing  was  all  good,  new  and  stylish, 
yet  she  was  very  bad¬ 
ly  dressed.  She  wore 
a  dark  blue  silk  jersey 
dress,  a  dark  brown 
wrap,  pearl  gray  spats 
and  a  green  hat.  A 
brown  coat  rarely 
looks  well  with  a  blue 
dress,  except  one  of 
the  sand  or  fawn 
shades ;  her  spats 
should  have  been  sand 
o"  mode  to  go  with 
her  wrap,  and  her  hat 
was  entirely  independ¬ 
ent  of  all  her  other 
clothes.  It  is  a  real 
misfortune  when  one 
who  must  wear  the 
same  clothes  through¬ 
out  the  season  buys  so 
indiscreetly. 

Sewing-room  Notes. 
— Readymade  waist 
linings  come  in  nain¬ 
sook,  net  and  silk,  all 
prepared  for  use,  and 
nicely  finished  with 
edging  at  neck  and 
armholes. 

Bias  binding  tape 
will  be  found  very  use¬ 
ful  in  trimming  Summer  dresses,  wash 
blouses  and  children’s  clothes.  Folded 

flat  and  used  like  a  piping  it  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  for  finishing  yokes  or  other 

seams,  or  put  under  the  edge  of  cuffs  or 
collars.  It  may  also  lie  used  as  a  bind¬ 
ing,  or  folded  and  stitched  flat  like  a 
braid. 

Some  of  the  quilted  satin  coats  seen 
are  quilted  all  over,  and  are  really  very 
odd-looking,  for  they  are  too  thick  to  fall 
into  attractive  folds,  and  rather  suggest 
a  coat  worn  inside  out.  Others  have  a 
deep  border,  cuffs  and  collar,  quilted  in 
an  elaborate  design,  the  remainder  being 
plain,  and  these  are  quite  handsome. 

Faggoting  is  used  as  trimming  on  crepe 
de  chine  gowns,  usually  several  horizontal 
rows  in  the  skirts,  waist  and  sleeves. 
Bead  embroidery  still  holds  it  vogue  on 
all  sorts  of  materials.  Fine  hand-made 
wash  dresses  are  often  trimmed  with 
drawn  Work. 

Broad-brimmed  hats  seem  more  popular 
than  for  many  seasons,  though  the  little 

turban  styles 
are  not  by  any 
means  out  of 
style.  There  is 
a  n  increasing 
vogue  for  black 
and  white  mil¬ 
linery  —  black 
hats  with  white 
trimming.  Some¬ 
times  the  trim¬ 
ming  is  wreath¬ 
ed  around  the 
crown,  some¬ 
times  grouped 
on  the  brim,  in 
the  center  of 
each  side.  One 
large  black  hat 
noted  had  a 
large  bunch  of 
dead  white 
grapes  on  each 
side,  the  foliage 
as  well  as  fruit 
being  white.  We 
also  see  a  great 
many  dead  white 
cherries. 

A  very  attractive  dress  of  navy  blue 
twill,  a  plain  tailor  style,  was  noted  with 
collar,  vestee  and  cuffs  of  check  gingham, 
blue  and  white  or  red  and  white. 

Organdie  printed  in  block  checks  was 
$1.25  a  yard,  colors  being  blue,  rose,  or¬ 
chid,  cerise  or  green  on  white.  Dotted 
swiss  is  $1.50  a  yard  up,  in  a  great 
variety  of  colors.  The  less  expensive 
weaves  are  a  little  over  30  inches  wide. 

It  is  likely  to  be  very  popular.  We  saw 
some  showy  gowns  of  navy  blue  swiss. 
with  red  dots,  made  up  with  girdles  and 
little  ruches  of  red  grosgrain  ribbon. 
Navy  blue  with  white  dots  is  cooler  in 
appearance,  and  such  a  dress  would  be 
quite  serviceable,  as  well  as  cool,  in  hot 
weather.  While  the  new  novelty  voiles 
are  still  expensive,  standard  grades  have 
got  down  to  normal  in  price.  Recent 
sales  have  been  offering  both  plain  and 
printed  voiles  of  fair  quality  as  low  as 
28  cents  a  yard.  We  also  see  a  little 
reduction  in  white  muslins  and  percales. 
Flaxon,  34  cents  a  yard,  and  longeloth 
$1.75  for  10  yards,  were  seen  lately. 


An  Oil  Stove  That 
Does  Not  Burn  Oil 


The  Alcazar  Kerosene  Gas  Cook  Makes  Gas  from  Kerosene  and  Air 
and  Burns  It — Operates  Like  Gas  Range — Saves  30%  Oil 


A  really  new  kind  of  oil  stove  is 
the  Alcazar  Kerosene  Gas  Cook. 
And  it  is  a  sensational  success.  Even 
in  the  cities  where  gas  is  available, 
the  Alcazar  Kerosene  Gas  Cook  is 
used  in  large  numbers. 

The  Alcazar  Kerosene  Gas  Cook 
operates  just  like  a  gas  range.  Indeed, 
it  burns  a  gas — not  oil.  The  Alcazar 
Burner  makes  the  gas — automatically 
— by  mixing  air  with  kerosene  oil. 

The  gas  produces  an  intensely  hot 
blue  flame  (two  flames  in  one).  The 
flame  is  always  under  perfect  control. 
A  mere  turn  of  a  valve  increases  or 
decreases  the  flame  to  the  exact  point 
you  want. 

The  flame  is  concentrated  directly 
on  the  cooking  vessel  or  right  up  under 
the  oven.  No  spread  of  heat  as  with 
the  ordinary  oil  or  coal  stove.  This 


concentration  of  heat  means  cooking 
more  quickly  done  and  less  oil  con¬ 
sumed.  Alsoacoolkitchen  on  hotdays. 
Convenient  and  Clean 
The  Alcazar  Kerosene  Gas  Cook 
is  practically  as  convenient  to  use  as  a 
gas  range.  It  is  lighted  and  extin¬ 
guished  in  a  jiffy.  None  of  the 
bother  of  the  ordinary  oil  stove. 

Burning  gas  as  the  Alcazar  Kerosene 
Gas  Cook  does,  means  a  clean,  sweet 
kitchen,  and  makes  cooking  a 
pleasure. 

I^LCaz^  [ 

KEROSENE  GAS  COOK 

Pays  for  Itself  in  What 
It  Saves 

The  Alcazar  consumes  a  great 
volume  of  air,  but  very  little  oil. 
T  he  perfect  combustion  gives  you 
30%  more  heat  from  30%  less  fuel, 
as  exhaustive  tests  have  shown. 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  this 
stove  since  it  means  such  a  saving  in 
money,  not  to  mention  time  and  work. 

See  the  Alcazar  Kerosene  Gas 
Cook  at  any  good  stove  dealer’s. 
Mark  how  sturdily  it  is  built. 
Note,  too,  how  it  excels  in 
design  and  finish  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Patented  Brass 
Burner  which  is  drawn  of 
one  piece  of  solid  brass, 
without  any  seam.  It  is  a 
stove  of  real  style  as  well  as  having 
virtues  of  highest  efficiency  and  great¬ 
est  economy. 

W  rite  for  descriptive  booklet  show¬ 
ing  all  types  and  sizes. 

Alcazar  Range  &  Heater  Co. 

429  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 


Use  Dandelion 

Butter  Color  Now 


Add  a  half-teaspoon- 
f n  1  to  each  gallon  of 
winter  cream  and  out 
of  you:  churn  comes 
butter  of  golden  June 
shade  to  bring  you 
top  prices. 

All  stores  sell  35- 
ceut  bottles  of  Dan¬ 
delion.  Butter  Color, 
each  sufficient  to  keep 
that  rich  “Golden 
Shade”  in  your  butter 
all  the  year  round. 
Standard  Butter  Color 
for  fifty  years.  Purely 
vegetable.  Meets  all 
food  laws,  State  and 
National.  Used  by  all  large  creameries. 
Will  not  color  the  buttermilk.  Tasteless. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Kill  RatsK 

In  France  ilie  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings.dogs.  cats,  birds, i-hickensor 
clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
It  is  called  Danvsz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  hook  on  rats  «nd 
mice,  tHIintr  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  jret  some. 


P.  H.  Virus.  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


Skin  Troubles 

- Soothed - — 

With  Cuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  25c.  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Outicura  Laboratories,  Dept.  U,  Malden,  Maas. 


MAKE  YOUR TUB f 
A  WASH  I  KG  MACHINE! 

and  wash  clothes  clean  in  four  to  eight 
minutes.  Child  can  do  it.  Vacuum  Cups 
work  so  easily.  No  electrical  or  water 
power  necessary.  Sent  on  thirty  days’ 
trial  without  one  penny  expense  to  you. 
Send  postal  card  for  details. 

BURLINGAME  MFG.  CO. 

511  Sunset  Avenue  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“Dish  Toweling” 

Direct  from  Mill 

15  yds.  of  best  quality  14-inch  checked  Coiton 
„  Dish  Toweling  sent  Postpaid  for  Two  Dollars 

“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  scud  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR  DOLLARS 
Our  special  Bundle  of  Assorted  Towels— Retail  Value 
Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Clinton,  Mass. 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Live  Farm  Topics 


Notes  on  the  Roadside  Market 

I  live  on  a  State  road,  where  in  the 
Summer  time  there  are  hundreds  of  cars 
passing  every  day,  and  I  do  quite  a  good 
deal  of  gardening  to  sell  to  tourists,  and 
last  Summer  I  had  quite  a  nice  trade. 
Could  some  of  the  readers  tell  me  of  some 
way  I  could  advertise  so  as  to  bring  more 
trade  this  year?  Maybe  some  of  the 
readers  do  this  same  thing,  and  I  would 
be  glad  of  advice.  b.  j. 

New  York. 

The  business  of  roadside  marketing  has 
been  wonderfully  developed  during  the 
past  fewT  years.  The  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  cars  and  the  desire  to 
travel  have  brought  customers  to  the 
farmhouse  door.  All  around  the  large 
cities  the  roads  are  lined  with  stands 
where  fruit  and  vegetables  or  eggs  are 
displayed.  Many  of  them  sell  tons  of 
produce  during  the  season.  All  sorts  of 
advertising  schemes  are  resorted  to.  Some 
put  up  a  large  blackboard  by  the  road¬ 
side,  on  which  is  “chalked  up”  day  by 
day  what  there  is  for  sale.  Sometimes 
the  family  artist  will  try  his  hand  at 
pictures.  When  well  handled  the  black¬ 
board  plan  is  good.  Others  have  printed 
or  painted  signs  or  racks  with  adjustable 
panels,  each  one  marked  with  a  certain 
article  offered  for  sale.  Where  the  stand 
is  on  a  prominent  corner  it  is  possible 
to  attract  some  trade  by  pasting  signs 
all  over  the  country  for  miles  about. 
These  signs  are  of  small  size  and  are 
tacked  to  trees  or  posts : 


:  Straight  Road  to  : 

SUNRISE  FARM 
:  Apples — Peaches — Poultry  : 

. . i : 

These  signs  will  often  attract  the  eye 
of  tourists,  and  send  them  to  the  farm. 
In  some  cases  the  farmer  gets  out  a  neat 
circular  or  pamphlet  describing  what  he 
has  to  sell.  These  circulars  are  dropped 
into  every  possible  car.  A  supply  is  left 
at  the  garage  or  hotel  or  where  these 
cars  may  stop,  and  it  is  usually  easy  to 
arrange  with  someone  to  drop  them  into 
all  cars.  Another  good  plan  is  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  local  papers.  This  is  coming  to 
be  a  great  feature  of  this  trade  in  New 
Jersey.  Farmers  of  Mercer  County  have 
combined  for  this  purpose  of  advertising 
in  the  Trenton  papers.  They  have  a 
trademark  or  sign  which  indicates  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association,  and  by  combin¬ 
ing  their  advertising  they  are  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  good  service. 


Farmers  Adjacent  to  New  York  City 
Organize 

New  York  City  depends  for  its  perish¬ 
able  vegetables  upon  farmers  within  haul¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  city,  who  can  market 
these  perishable  products  in  a  fresh  con¬ 
dition.  Farmers  from  Queens  and  Nas¬ 
sau  Counties  and  some  from  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island,  produce  most  of 
the  fresh  produce  brought  into  New  York 
markets  in  this  way.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  gardeners  in  Staten  Island 
and  Rergen  County,  New  Jersey,  who 
also  market  their  produce  on  farmers’ 
markets.  These  men  are  all  within  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  thirty  miles  of  New  York  City. 

There  are  three  markets  in  Greater 
New  York  City.  Wallabout  is  the  larg¬ 
est  of  these  and  is  located  in  Brooklyn. 
Harlem  and  Gansevoort  Markets  a  re  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  Manhattan  respectively.  During  the 
busy  months  of  July.  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  there  are  often  parked  daily  on 
the  two  largest  of  these  markets  between 
500  and  800  farm  trucks  and  rigs.  Wal¬ 
labout  lias  been  referred  to  as  the  largest 
farmers’  market  in  the  world.  Walla¬ 
bout  and  Gansevoort  are  city  owned  and 
controlled  markets  and  the  Harlem  Mar¬ 
ket  is  owned  by  a  private  corporation. 
Farmers  pay  a  fee  for  each  load  of  pro¬ 
duce  they  sell  to  either  the  city  or  to 
the  Harlem  Market  Corporation,  depend¬ 
ing  on  which  market  they  patronize.  The 
Ilarlem  Market  Corporation  also  charges 
a  yearly  rental  of  $112.50  per  truck  for 
parking  space  where  the  farm  truck 
stands  daily.  The  two  city  markets  do 
not  rent  space  in  this  way  and  farm 
trucks  are  not  always  in  the  same  place 
day  after  day.  The  value  of  having  a 
definite  location  is  that  customers  always 
know  where  to  look  for  a  particular 
farmer. 

For  years  there  had  been  a  custom  on 
the  New  York  markets  which  required 
farmers  to  give  105  or  more  when  selling 
sweet  corn,  cabbage  and  certain  other 
produce  by  the  hundred,  instead  of  the 
even  counts.  They  were  also  expected  to 


give  13  for  a  dozen  when  selling  bunch 
stuff  and  other  produce  that  is  sold  by 
this  unit.  Any  farmer  who  did  not  give 
these  extra  “tallies”  naturally  lost  trade, 
and  the  man  who  gave  the  most  tallies 
was  the  most  popular  with  the  buyers. 
These  extra  counts  were  clear  profit  for 
the  peddlers  and  grocers,  as  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  never  received  more  than  an 
even  12  for  a  dozen.  In  1018  the  farmers 
decided  that  this  practice  should  stop,  and 
through  the  Nassau  County  Farm  Bureau 
they  decided  to  give  even  count  on  and 
after  January  1,  1919.  Posters  were 
placed  in  conspicuous  places  on  each  mar¬ 
ket  to  inform  buyers,  and  farmers  made 
themselves  responsible  to  see  that  all 
other  farmers  discontinued  giving  the 
“tallies”  on  the  date  mentioned.  The 
plan  was  successful,  and  is  working  at 
the  present  time — over  two  years  after  it 
was  started.  Various  other  problems 
were  constantly  coming  up,  such  as  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  carriers  and  watchman  on 
the  mai'ket.  traffic  regulations  in  regard  to 
farm  trucks,  etc.,  which  could  not  bo 
handled  by  the  Farm  Bureau  because  the 
Farm  Bureau  represented  the  farmers  of 
Nassau  County  only.  The  need  for  an 
organization  which  would  represent  the 
interests  of  all  farmers  pati’onizing  the 
New  York  markets  became  very  appar¬ 
ent,  and  was  emphasized  by  carrier  prob¬ 
lems  during  the  season  of  1920. 

“Carriers”  are  men  who  assist  farmers 
in  unloading  their  produce  from  the 
trucks  to  the  wagons  of  grocers  and  ped¬ 
dlers  buying  the  px-oduce.  On  Wallabout, 
for  example,  there  would  be  from  eight  to 
ten  gangs  of  carriers,  each  gang  under 
the  direction  of  one  “boss  carrier.”  Each 
boss  might  have  from  three  to  eight  men 
working  under  him.  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  business  being  done.  There  is 
a  need  for  carriers  on  the  market,  but 
they  have  capitalized  this  knowledge  to 


such  an  extent  that  they  have  become  ob¬ 
noxious.  Six  or  eight  gangs  have  formed 
a  sort  of  a  union,  and  smaller  unions 
have  also  been  formed  on  each  market . 
The  union  set  the  rates  for  carrier  service, 
agreed  that  no  farmer  could  engage  ear- 
riers  from  any  other  gang  than  the  one 
which  he  was  steadily  employing  and 
other  rules.  When  they  agreed  that  no 
farmer  could  change  carriers,  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  carriers  decreased.  If  a 
farmer  wished  to  change  carriers  because 
the  one  he  had  was  not  doing  his  work 
properly,  he  found  himself  unable  to.  hire 
a  carrier  from  any  other  gang.  He  also 
found  that  if  a  carrier  did  not  help  him 
unload  his  produce  at  all,  the  boss  carrier 
expected  to  be  paid  just  the  same.  With 
this  regulation  came  an  increase  in  fee 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  carriers. 

Such  were  conditions  during  1920. 
Farmers  were  then  paying  $3  per  load  per 
cari-ier  and  $1  per  load  for  watchmen, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  nothing  is 
stolen  from  the  farm  truck  during  the 
night,  after  the  farmer  arrives  at  about 
8  P.  M.  until  the  next  morning,  when 
selling  begins  around  4  A.  M.  Consider- 
ing  the  fact  that  each  carrier  had  from 
six  to  10  trucks  to  take  care  of,  or,  in 
other  words,  was  earning  for  the  boss 
carrier  from  $18  to  $30  per  day,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  carriers  were 
overpaid’.  One  or  two  attempt  were  made 
on  the  part  of  farmers  to  have  the  fee 
reduced  and  to  get  better  service,  but 
they  were  unable  to  do  anything  success¬ 
fully  because  they  were  not  organized, 
and  because  every  attempt  on  their  part 
was  quickly  squelched  by  redoubled  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  the  carriers.  The 
watchmen,  it  would  seem,  were  also  being 
paid  pretty  well.  Each  watchman  re¬ 
ceived  $1  ner  truck,  and  he  may  have 
watched  from  50  to  85  trucks.  Besides 
watching  these  trucks  during  the  night, 
he  was  also  held  responsible  for  any  stuff 
that  was  stolen  during  the  night. 

An  idea  conceived  by  various  leading 
men  was  that  of  forming  an  organization 
of  farmers  from  New  Jersey.  Staten 
Island  and  Long  Island,  who  sell  on  New 
York  markets.  Probably  the  New  Jersey 
farmers  were  the  most  enthusiastic  in  this 


matter.  Through  the  Bergen  County 
Farm  Bureau  and  County  Agent  C.  Ray¬ 
mond  Stone,  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
representative  farmers  from  various  sec¬ 
tions  was  held  in  New  York  City  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  mutual  problems  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  by¬ 
laws  for  the  New  York  Market  Growers' 
Association.  These  by-laws  were  later 
approved  by  the  same  body  and  an  an¬ 
nual  meeting  date  was  set  for  March  9. 
At  this  meeting  about  300  farmers  were 
present,  and  officially  approved  of  the  by¬ 
laws,  adopted  a  program  of  work  for  the 
year  1921  and  elected  directors.  Nine 
directors  were  elected,  three  representing 
each  of  the  large  city  markets,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  farming  section  adjacent  to 
New  York  City.  These  directors  later 
met  and  elected  officers  and  proceeded  to 
carry  out  the  program  approved  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

The  directors  and  officers  as  they  now 
stand  are  as  follows :  President,  E.  V. 
Titus,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island  ;  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  E.  A.  Korn,  Hackensack,  N.  .1. ; 
secretary,  II.  J.  Evans,  Mineola,  L.  I.; 
treasurer,  G.  T.  Powell,  Glen  Head,  L.  I. ; 
Joseph  March,  Hempstead.  L.  I.;  John 
Wulfurst,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.;  S.  H. 
Weeks,  Little  Neck,  L.  I.;  George  Van 
Siclen,  Queens,  L.  T. ;  William  Ehret, 
Harrington  Park.  N.  J. ;  Charles  D. 
Ahrend,  Port  Richmond.  N.  Y.  The 
president  is  acting  as  manager  of  the 
association  at  the  present  time.  A  per¬ 
manent  manager  will  be  engaged  as  soon 
as  the  need  for  one  becomes  more  appar¬ 
ent.  Mr.  Titus  has  secured  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  City  Department  of  Markets 
and  the  New  York  State  Depai’tment  of 
Foods  and  Markets.  The  directoi's  have 
also  held  a  meeting  with  the  boss  carriers 
from  all  three  markets.  They  have  told 
the  carriers  that  the  farmers  demand 
better  service,  open-shop  methods  and 
reduced  fees.  The  carriers  were  not  fa¬ 
vorably  inclined  to  consider  them,  and 
they  will  be  called  before  the  directors 
of  the  association  shortly  to  make  definite 
ari’angements  for  the  season  of  1921.  A 


membership  campaign  was  conducted  be¬ 
fore  the  annual  meeting,  and  about  600 
farmers  applied  for  membership. 

An  official  membership  sign  will  be  is¬ 
sued  to  all  members.  These  signs  will 
be  in  the  shape  of  a  5-in.  circular  enamel 
plate  bearing  the  name  of  the  association. 
The  year  will  he  on  a  .separate  enamel 
bolt,  with  a  U/^-in.  circular  head.  The 
bolt  passes  through  the  center  of  the 
plate  and  attaches  the  sign  to  the  car. 
The  association  has  also  engaged  the 
services  of  a  prominent  attorney  to  advise 
them  as  to  their  legal  standing  in  various 
matters. 


Among  the  Devon  Cattle  Breeders 

It  was  my  privilege  a  short  time  ago 
to  take  a  trip  through  the  western  part 
of  Connecticut,  which  was  the  home  of 
some  of  the  earliest  importations  of 
Devon  cattle.  Those  who  have  visited  this 
section  know  that  it  is  noted  for  its 
Devon  working  oxen,  and  the  noted  Dan¬ 
bury  fair  has  sometimes  had  as  high  as 
125  yoke  of  cattle  on  exhibition,  and 
nearly  all  of  these  animals  showed  Devon 
characteristics  very  strongly.  My  first 
stop  was  at  the  farm  of  Nathan  Beards¬ 
ley,  Litchfield  County.  Mr.  Beardsley 
has  20  yoke  of  purebred  Devon  steers  as 
nearly  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod.  These 
are  all  trained  and  Mr.  Beardsley  got 
them  out  with  the  long  Connecticut  whip 
and  in  a  short  time  could  round  up  the 
whole  bunch,  putting  every  animal  in  its 
proper  position.  There  is  not  an  animal 
in  the  herd  over  four  years  old.  Mr. 
Beardsley  making  it  a  practice  to  dispose 
of  everything,  whether  male  or  female,  at 
four  years.  The  weight  of  the  oldest 
steers  was  somewhere  from  3.000  to  3.200 
lbs.  for  the  pair.  They  were  in  perfect 
beef  conditions,  and  these  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  his  animals  received  no  grain 
whatever.  The  bull  that  headed  this  herd 
was  a  magnificent  animal,  bred  by  Neal 
of  New  Hampshire,  straight  as  a  line  and 
clean-cut  throughout.  Every  young  ani¬ 
mal  on  the  farm  showed  its  breeding. 
One  exceedingly  interesting  thing  on  this 
farm  was  that  Mr.  Beardsley  had  never 
seen  the  bottom  of  all  of  his  hay  mows, 
there  being  one  having  hay  that  was  put 
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in  over  40  years  ago.  This  was  still  of 
excellent  quality.  , 

My  next  stop  was  at  the  farm  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  Bradley,  in  Fairfield  County.  Mr. 
Bradley  is  closing  out  his  herd,  and  has 
only  a  few  head  left.  The  photograph 
with  this  article  show's  the  style  of  animal 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  raise. 
We  next  visited  the  farm  of  Dr.  J.  L. 
Buel  in  the  extreme  northeast  of  Litch¬ 
field  County.  Dr.  Buel  is  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  best  sanitariums  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  believes  that  Devon  milk  is  the 
most  satisfactory  for  his  patients,  con¬ 
taining  its  solids  and  butterfats  in  such 
proportions  as  to  be  most  easily  digested. 
He  also  sells  milk  in  the  town  of  Litch¬ 
field.  His  herd  shows  the  milking  quali¬ 
ties  of  Devons  as  strikingly  as  Mr. 
Beardsley’s  showed  the  steer  qualities. 
He  told  me  that  his  rule  has  been  for  the 
past  three  0r  four  years  not  to  feed  over 
four  quarts  of  grain  per  day  to  any  ani¬ 
mal,  and  that  there  are  several  cows  that 
will  give  18  to  20  quarts  or  more  per  day 
when  they  freshen.  The  bull  at  the  head 
of  the  herd  was  Rose  Croft  Chief,  bred 
by  Stockwell  &  Gifford  of  Massachusetts. 
Fifty  years  ago  this  section  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  probably  contained  more  purebred 
Devon  cattle  than  all  other  breeds,  but 
fashion,  which  is  a  fickle  jade,  anyway, 
has  ruled  them  far  in  the  background  .it 
the  present  time.  One  reason  for  this 
probably  is  that  Devon  breeders  have 
failed  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  the 
way  of  records  of  steer  growth  or  of  milk¬ 
ing  qualities.  They  have  also  failed  to 
grain  their  cattle  to  any  extent,  and  in 
many  cases  the  animals  have  been  obliged 
to  rough  it  over  the  hills  and  rocks  and 
among  the  brush  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  have  failed  to  give  the  satisfactory 
appearance  that  other  breeds  did  which 
were  better  cared  for.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  under  these  circumstances  they  have 
been  able  to  maintain  even  the  hold  they 
have. 

There  is,  however,  beginning  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  more  of  a  demand  for  Devon 
cattle,  especially  from  foreign  countries. 
Quite*  a  number  have  been  sent  to  Cuba. 
Requests  are  coming  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  so  many  have  gone  to  Brazil 
that  a  herd  book  has  been  started  in,  that 
country.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  beef  is 
ever  to  come  back  to  New  England,  it  will 
come  with  some  such  cattle  as  these. 
The  cowrs  give  a  quality  of  milk  that  wili 
enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with 
other  breeds  for  butter  production. 

An  advanced  registry  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  this,  year,  and  it  is  believed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  will  be  carried  through. 
This  section  of  Connecticut  is  not  only 
interesting  from  the  point  of  its  cattle, 
but  is  also  one  of  the  most  interesting  for 
its  scenic  beauty,  being  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Green  Mountain  range,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  famous  Berkshire  Hills. 

E.  G.  F. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Vermont  Morgan 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
B.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Weed  made  the  statement 
that  horses  could  only  be  counted  on  for 
10  years’  work.  If  that  be  true,  isn’t 
it  time  some  one  paid  tribute  to  the  little 
Vermont  Morgan  as  a  farm  power? 

In  the  much-discussed  hill  country  the 
heavier  horses  are  not  always  best.'  Go¬ 
ing  down  hill  is  apt  either  to  injure  their 
feet  or  founder  them,  and  if  kept  without 
exercise  they  are  more  liable  to  sickness 
or  to  “stock  up.”  The  Morgan  can  take 
a  load  and  trot  with  it  on  a  down  grade 
where  the  heavy  horse  has  to  be  held 
back.  The  large  horse  can.  of  course, 
many  times  haul  the  heavier  load,  al¬ 
though  lovers  of  Morgans  tell  you  proudly 
and  honestly  that  the  “Morgan  is  large 
in  the  collar,”  or  when  the  “Morgan 
can’t  pull  it  you  will  have  to  hitch  up 
something  bigger.”  But  to  return  to  the 
years  of  service  a  horse  will  give,  to  quote 
from  an  old  agricultural  report : 

“At  20  they  were  as  yonug  as  members 
of  other  families  at  10;  and  at  30  their 
eyes  had  not  lost  their  fire  or  their  action 
its  boldness.”  We  find  that  as  true  to¬ 
day  as  it  ever  was,  Our  first  horse  was 
an  18-year-old  Morgan,  and  he  had  worked 
for  one  man  14  years  when  we  got  him. 
He  did  the  farm  work  for  us  six  Winters 
and  seven  Summers,  and  his  mate  did 
full  work  20  years  or  more. 

After  Tom  was  gone  it  was  hard  to  fill 
his  place.  First  we  got  a  young  horse, 
but  at  last  found  another  Morgan.  We 
could  not  at  the  time  we  bought  him  find 
out  his  age,  but  later  traced  his  life  out, 
and  after  serving  us  faithfully  he  died 
aged  29.  The  picture  of  Old  Doll  was 
interesting  to  us.  as  she  looks  very  much 
like  our  black  Dolly.  Dolly  has  sur¬ 
vived  at  least  three  mates  of  different 
breeds,  and  will  be  30  or  31  this  Spring. 
She  has  worked  continuously  since  she 
was  a  colt,  and  is  herself  the  mother  of 
several  fine  horses,  some  older  than  the 
“common  age  of  horses,”  as  one  horse 
trader  used  to  say.  Today  Dolly’s  eyes 
are  as  bright  as  a  horse  of  12.  She  can 
eat  hay  and  whole  corn  and  oats,  and  is 
in  good  flesh.  Her  joints  are  getting  stiff 
when  she  first  comes  from  her  stall,  but 
she  will  trot  a  fair  gait  now.  She  drew 
her  side  of  the  mowing  machine  and 
wagon  to  harvest  about  40  tons  of  hay 
last  year,  drew  her  side  of  plow  and  har¬ 
row.  and  did  the  one-horse  cultivating,  at 
which  she  is  an  adept.  This  Winter  she 
has  been  working,  drawing  wood  and  logs, 
and  comes  home  at  night  with  her  head 
up,  and  -when  unhitched  from  the  sled 
trots  up  to  the  kiehen  door  to  receive 
her  well-earned  treat.  During  all  these 
years  Dolly  never  has  seen  a  sick  day. 

MRS.  J.  x.  w. 


Dtf  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


« 


HOLSTEINS 


It 


HOLSTEINS 


CORNELIUS  VAN  BUREN,  Santa  Anna,  Cal.,  writes : 

“I  had  supervised  official  dairy  tests  for  two  years  in  Wisconsin 
and  California  and  therefore  had  a  very  good  opportunity  to  study 
relative  merits  of  all  dairy  breeds.  The  Holstein  is  most  in  de¬ 
mand  and  Holstein  stock  of  both  sexes  sell  more  readily  and  for 
higher  prices  than  other  breeds.  Everybody  is  interested  in  Hol- 
steins.” 


Send  For  Free  Booklets 


THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASf/N  OF  AMERICA  105  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro  Vermont 


7-8  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves 

$16.00  each  express  paid. 
|in  lots  of  5.  30  registered 
iy  ear  lings,  16  registered 
Ical-ret  6  months  old.  10  reg¬ 
istered  bulls,  dams  r  cords 
up  to  34  lbs.  of  butter  in  7 
days.  20  registered  cows  and 
heifers  in  carload  lots. 

J'JHN  C  REAGAN,  Tully.N.Y. 


Reg.  HOLSTEIN  Heifers 

Can  offer  several  splendid  heifer  calves  of  ex¬ 
cellent  breeding  at  very  reasonableprices.  rang¬ 
ing  from  $65  to  8100.  Write  your  wants  stat¬ 
ing  about  what  you  wish  to  pay,  how  many  you 
wish,  and  1  will  treat  yon  right.  All  animals 
sold  with  registry  ps.pers  and  F.  O.  B.  Cars  my 
station.  R.  AUSTIN  UACKUS,  Box  45.  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


Ready  for  Service-!;!^,  Holstein  Bull  ?or  qru'i*c,5i? 

sale.  Pedigree  ready.  CLOTERWALE  FIRM,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 


AUCTION— LIVE  STOCK 

Chas.  F.  Brown,  Auctioneer,  Colchester,  Conn., 
f*  will  sell  for  my  account  at  Public  Auction  at 

ROYAL  FARMS,  AMSTON,  CONN. 

Tues.  May  3, 1921  at  10.30  A.  M.,  Rain  or  Shine 

50  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEINS  50 

16  Milch  Cows  20  Yearling  Heifers 
|  6  Springers  1  Young  Fedigreed  Bnli 

6  Two-Year  Olds  1  Thorouohbred  Bull  Calf 
1  Saddle  Horse  7  Work  Horses 

MISCELLANEOUS  LOT  OF  HARNESS,  ETC. 

As  I  have  decided  to  discontinue  farming,  this  stock 
will  positively  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Plenty  of 
room  under  cover  should  the  day  be  wet. 

Stock  may  be  inspected  anv  day  prior  to  sale.  Ask  for 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Royal  Farm*  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Amston  Station,  situated  on  Air  Line  Division,  N.Y.N.H. 
&  H.R.R.  Trains  from  East  and  West  in  ample  time  for 
inspection  of  stock  prior  to  sale. 

CHAS.  M.  AMS,  Owner 

lOl  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 


JERSEYS  j 

HAMILTON  ¥T|70d7,VrC 
FARM  J  HiK lWCj  I 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


First  Annual  Sale  .Si  Greene  County 
Jersey  Cattle  Club :  fVaiuo°n.nvs 

Thursday,  May  26, 1921,  at  12  noon 

Forty  Head  of  high  clast  Registered  Jerseys 
Twenty  Head  of  good  grade  Jerseys 

Consignors  include  R.  T.  Story,  S.  M.  Kaplan,  Oliver 
Palmer,  W.  J.  Perry,  C.  H.  Jennings,  J.  F.  Borthwiclc  and 
several  others.  Write  the  Secretary  for  printed  list.. 

Address,  HENRY  K.  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — No  Reactions 
lilsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


Financial  King  Jerseys 

Young  Bulls  and  Heifers 
Federal  Accredited  Herd 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 
West  Chester ,  Penna . 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  heifer  born  in  October  who  is 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  LYONS  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  is  a  13-lb. 
two-year  old  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGIS  who  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  out  of  a 
former  world’s  champion  40-lb.  cow.  There 
is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  C’azenovia,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Bred  right,  raised  riglit,  priced  right.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  details.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Prop.  Munnsvtlle,  N.  Y. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy  a  Good  Bull 

$125  takes  a  fine  yearling  grandson  of  King  Model 
from  A.  It.  O.  dam.  Write  for  pedigree  to 

Le  ROY  MUNKO,  Jordan,  New  York 


HOME  WANTED  -Pure  Bred  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

from  high  record  backing.  Only  best,  from  dams 
of  good  individuality  selected.  Ton  get  bulls.  No 
cash  invested.  Company  assumes  risks. 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPROVEMENT  CO.  ITHACA,  N.  V. 


Hol'l.ln-Krlexf.n  llelfer  auri  Itull  Calves.  Pure  tired  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  8R0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cartlsiid  Co..  H.F 


For  Sale-Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

uponfappllcatiou.  E.  E.  RIDOIIT,  Supt.  Ophir  Farm,  I'nrelmae,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


German  Shepherd,  Collies,  Old  English  Shep- 

hprrl  Airprialp  llmre  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies, 
neru,  Aireoaie  UOgS  Poland  China  andDm-oc  Hoars. 
Holstein  bulls,  Gondyoung  Cockerel*.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  FT.  K.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


FOR  S  A  L,  E 

Reg.  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

and  mature  cows.  Also  registered  Ayrshire  bull 
calves.  Sired  riglit  from  cows  now  on  yearly  test. 
Will  lie  priced  right  for  Quick  sale.  Write  us. 
Federal  Accredited  herd.  No.  8480. 

OLD  FORGE  FARM  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


Reg.  Collie  Pups.  Columbian  Whites.  Sullies,  Shep¬ 
herds.  K1  Briton  Kurin  II.  1  Hudson,  N.Y. 


AIREDALES  on  approval.  C0HASSET  KENNELS.  Danielson,  Conn. 


SHEEP 


Lor  Co  |q  Reg.  II  AMPSIIIKK  S1IKEP.  IIAM8  mul 
rur  OdIB  EWE8,  Apply  OI*lllU  FARM,  I'urcliu.e,  N.Y. 


FOSTERFIELD’S  REG.  J  E  R  S  E  Y  S 

EOR  SALE— Heifers  due  soon,  served  by  bull  out  of  Re¬ 
gister  of  Merit  cow.  Heifer  calves  and  cows.  Write 

FOSTKHFIELD’S,  P.  O.  Box  178,  Morriatawn,  Morris  Co  ,  N.  J. 


D«rr  loroou  D,. II  Six  months  old.  Grandson  of  Sperm- 
neg.  uersey  null  Held, 2nd.  HisdamSnda’*40.  Pedigree 
and  price  sent  on  request.  JOHN  SAJI  Ell,  11  arsaw,  N.Y, 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 


Rugged  Producing'  Ayrshires 

Tlie  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  pries  and 
quality  offered.  Creetmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns  &„! Bp.uerd 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Waihinglonville.  N.  Y. 


GOATS 

Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks 

giving  5  qts.  and  Better.  S .  J.  SHARPLES.  R.  0. 3,  Norrlsf.wn,  Pi. 


Dno  KiHo  Toggenburg.  Buck,  pure  Toggenburg 

UUCIMUo  dams  5  qts.  l»r.  Gordon,  Cranliury,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  typo  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  liied  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonableprices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


For  Sale-1 00  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

6-weeks,  $4.30  each.  House  ltros.,  Husliorc,  Penna* 


Pe»l.  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs.  Best  of  breeding  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  $10.  SOUTH  VIEW  -  Knox.  Pa. 


For  Sale— Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  ea«lbSSS[1S^.n.». 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted  —  fintuo  freshen  July,  August,  September. 

wanTea—zuuows  ripley  -  milford,  mass. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  B.  CALVES.  *25.  E.  B.  FOX.  Lawell.  Man 

j  HORSES  \ 

Shetland  Ponies  Seining,  Ohio.  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8. 


Good,  Reliable  Agents  SUeeuSe  mousses 

Excellent  proposition.  Liberal  compensation.  Men 
with  automobiles  preferred.  Furnish  references 
with  application  to  NATIONAL  MOLASSES 
CORF.,  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
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te^GOE-RNSEYSrSte 


r*-  Products 


The  Guernsey  is  a  medium-sized  cow  that  produces  with 
greatest  profits  large  quantities  of  milk  and  butterfat  of 
the  highest  quality.  She  is  exceptionally  gentle  and  responds 
promptly  to  good  feed  and  care.  Send  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  46  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  three  to  ten  months  old,  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  A.  R.  D.ims  from  a  clean,  tuberculin 
tested  herd.  Prices  from  $160-9250.  Write 
for  extended  pedigrees. 

P.  K.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  Holli.ton,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  SS^SSSSSS 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sides  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w<wt  nAIRT  FARMS,  22  S.  324  St..  Phlli.,  P». 

For  Sale— TWO  GUERNSEY  COWS 

both  3  yr.  old,  milking  splendidly.  Federal 
tested.  One  a  Granddaughter  of  Langwater  Ca¬ 
valier.  Also  her  bull  calf,  6  mos.  old,  by  Lang¬ 
water  Knight.  Have  sold  my  farm,  reason  for 
selling.  Geo.  II.  Wells,  Hayneraville,  N.Y. 


BULL  CALVES 


wate  r 


by  La 
Ultit 


out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R..  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawlinn.  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

BULL  CALVES  and  BULLS  of  serviceable  nge.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees.  Hmltlivlllc  Flats  Chenango  Co.,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  heiid  pure-bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  what  you  are  in  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


u 


FRITZLYN  FARM  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Grandsons  of  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  ? 

3  to  9  mos.,  out  of  A.  R.  cows.  Also  one  16  mos.,  MAY 
HOSE  and  MASK  Fill  SEQUEL  breeding.  Federal  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  No.  5079.  Write  at  once  for  prices  and 
full  particulars.  WM.  F.  FRETZ,  Piperaville  Penn. 


RAIDERS  VALENTINE 

Large.  Handsome,  Registered  GUERNSEY 
HEIFER.  HALVED,  Oct.  25th,  1920 
Full  pedigree  on  application 

C.  A.  CHAPMAN,  Ferrisburgh,  Vermont 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys'’ 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Klorhnm  -Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  “NE  PLUS  ULTRA. “  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


f 


BERKSHIRES 

BERKSHIRE 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

liest  of  breeding.  Service  boars.  Fall  and  spring 
pigs.  BICHAltD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

LARGE  TYPE 
BEST  BREEDING 

We  have  for  sale  this  spring’s  and  last 
fall’s  pigs;  also  bred  and  unbred  gilts 
and  tried  sows;  a  few  first-class  herd 
boars,  and  herd  boar  prospects  at  lowest 
prices.  Kindly  write,  tell  us  your  re¬ 
quirements,  and  let  us  give  you  full 
particulars. 

PIPING  BROOK  FARM 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

TUPIETV  RPPYCUIDP  SIIOATS  for  feeders.  Breeding 

lnivlrll  DLKAonlKc  bows  and  boars  from  $10 
up.  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 
CLOVEKOALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Begistered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  4,  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Murhlcdulc,  Conn. 

Pure  Bred  Berkshire  Pigs 

5  weeks  old,  $7.  11.  11.  ADAMS,  Titusville,  I’eiinu. 

pro  TYPE  HEKK81IIIIES.  Good  blood.  Choice 
B  individuals.  Stock  for  sale.  PATM00R  FARMS.  Harlfield,  N.Y. 

i  |  SWINE  | 

BIG  TYPE  Chester  Whites 

A  few  Choice  Spring  Boar  Pigs  only,  out  of 
dam  of  Prince  Big  Boy,  Champion  Chester 
White  Boar  of  the  East.  Price,  $50  Each. 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Bellvale,  New  York 

Large  BERKSHIRES 

i  AT  HIGH  WOOD:  j 

J  Gilts  born  in  March  and  April,  1920,  safe  with  pig  for  ■ 

■  April  and  May  Litters,  by  set  vice  of  our  best  boars.  _ 

1  These  gilts  weigh  in  bard  flesh  from 400  to  430  pounds  ■ 

|  and  are  from  big  litters  and  from  parent  stock  of  1 

1  excellent  blood  lines,  carrying  as  much  size  as  any  | 

1  hogs  of  the  breed.  g 

I  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y-  ■ 

sale  40  Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  SS 

James  Morse  Levanna,  New  York 

^Choice  Berkshires-^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 

Duroc-Jersey  PigsForSale  Always 

both  sexes.  The  kind  who  win  and  give  profit. 
Rugged— healthy— big  honed.  A.  B.  UOKSMAN, 
Men, unis  Rd.,  Albany,  N.  Y  Visitors  welcome. 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Vigorous.  Well  Grown.  Bred  right.  Triple  inoculated' 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list.  JOHN  H. 
&  KENNETH  H ANKINSON ,  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

QUALITY  HAMPSHIRES 

WBBB&i  Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex,  by  Grand 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Poland -China  Swine  2&<oS$2 

tants.  Make  Inquiries.  Dr.  KNOXy  Danbury,  Conn. 

PIGS!  PIGS! 

FEEDERS— BREEDERS 

From  a  purebred  herd  of  Berkohires,  sired  by  a  pre¬ 
potent  Grand  Champion  Boar.  Write  ue  for  prices  and 
reserve  your  pigs  for  May  delivery.  All  pigs  single 
treated  for  Cholera  before  shipment. 

FLINTST0NE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 

Big  Type  Poland  China.  Sired  by  Chief  Lad  a  grand, 
sire  of  Mountain  Giant,  the  $5,000  hog.  Papers  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  S.  Fun.lon,  Amborson,  Pa- 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland-Chinas  SSgVfJffi,  |pfSSS 

pigs.  Write  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  R.  Na.  10,  Chambembure,  l-n. 

Chester  Whites  or  0.1.  C.  g^^iSJL6^ 

dress  Geo.  F.  lirllllc,  It.  8,  Newvllie,  I*u. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  sows  bred  tofarrowin  May  and  June.  Also 
Gilts  bred  for  August  farrow.  Fall  boars  ready  for 
service.  Our  spring  pigs  are  good  ones.  Can  furnish 
pairs  and  trios  unrelated.  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Truminsburg,  N.Y. 

nip'.  Keg.  Free.  Choice  Fell.  Pigs,  $12  each.  Pairs. 
w.I.U.  ONo  akin.  Sat.  guar.  K.  HILL,  Seine.  Falls,  N.Y. 

Vinharin  tTarm  Booking  orders  for  April  and  May 
V  HUIdiJu  U  aim  delivery.  Registered  Chester  White 
Kix-weeks  Boars,  $10;  Sows,  $12.  R.  BARDEN  JONES,  Hall.  N.Y. 

Duroc-Jerseys  Are  Prolific 


/  and 

Profitable 


They  raise  bis  families.  Hardy, 
easy-feeding,  quick  maturing. 

That  is  why  Duroc-Jerseys  today 
outnumber  any  other  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  1918, 51  percent 
were  Durco-Jerseys. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  —  “DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROFITABLE” 

published  and  mailed  free  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world  (over  10,000  members)  for  the 

benefit  of  hog  raisers  everywhere. 


THE  NATIONAL 


DUROC-JERSEY  RECORD 
Dept.  /JO— PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


ASSOCIATION 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Problems  in  New  Mexico 

We  have  here  quantities  of  Alfalfa,  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  among  the  best  that 
is  grown  anywhere  in  this  country,  and 
more  new  acreage  being  planted  every 
year.  We  have  cotton  growing  here,  the 
seed  of  which  can  be  pressed,  producing 
the  valuable  cottonseed  cake ;  corn  can  be 
had  from  near-by  points  at  a  less  price 
than  we  can  grow  it;  these  three  feeds 
combine  a  fattening  ration  par  excellence. 
We  have  on  our  near-by  ranges  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  Bringing  this  feeding  material 
and  the  live  stock  together  into  a  feeding 
industry  by  the  establishment  of  a  grind¬ 
ing  mill  and  feeding  pens  not  only  prom¬ 
ises  very  profitable  returns  to  the  cash 
investor!  live  stock  owner  and  farmer, 
but  it  solves  also  a  great  economic  prob¬ 
lem  in  that  it  eaves  much  waste  and  great 
loss  in  the  marketing  of  this  feed  stuff, 
and  live  stock  on  the  hoof  to  remote  and 
distant  markets.  A  Kansas  mill  owner 
is  ready  to  transplant  one  of  his  mills  to 
this  point;  we  own  ourselves  100  acres  in 
the  midst  of  the  Alfalfa-growing  terri- 
torv.  and  fronting  on  the  Santa  Fe  Bail- 
roaVl  affords  a  splendid  site  for  the  mill 
and  a  feeding  station  or  yards.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  arrange  under  a  co-operative 
plan  to  get  farmers  to  deliver  hay  loose 
to  the  milling  and  feeding  company  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $0  per  ton  for  all 
grades.  Grinding  the  hay,  which  is  the 
big  .end  in  the  ration,  costs  very  little  per 
ton’;  a  ration  of  approximately  20  lbs. 
hay.  5  lbs.  corn  and  5  lbs.  cottonseed  cake 
daily,  we  believe,  from  information  _  ob¬ 
tained.  will  practically  double  the  weight 
of  cattle  in  five  to  six  months,  and  sheep 
in  proportion. 

From  this  outline  you  see  we  have  here 
everything,  even  the  climate,  which  is  far 
superior  to  northern  and  eastern  points, 
but  we  have  not  got  the  necessary  capital, 
andl  cannot  i-aise  it  locally  because  of  the 
depressed  financial  conditions,  our  bank 
loans  lining  full  to  the  limit  to  merchants, 
livestock  owners  and  farmers.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  would  like  to  avail 
ourselves  of  your  generous  offer  to  help 
ug  to  establish  this  industry  by  asking 
you  to  find  us  a  man  with  the  requisite 
capital,  especially  one  who  has  practical 
knowledge  of  live  stock  and  the.  feeding 
proposition.  A  start  with  the  mill  could 
be  made  with  $15,000,  and  possibly 
a  little  more  for  the  equipment  of  feeding 
pens,  feed  storage,  etc.  This  industry 
is  limited  only  up  to  the  number  of  tons 
of  Alfalfa  growing  in  this  valley  under 
the  Government  irrigation  project,  and 
never-failing  crops;  eventually  also  it  is 
a  practical  possibility  of  establishing  here 
slaughtering  and  packing-houses  with 
their  many  by-products.  Hay  harvesting 
will  start  here  next  month,  and.  as  freight 
rates  are  practically  prohibitive  in  its 
shipment,  it  is  desirable  to  get  this  indus¬ 
try  under  way  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  B- 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

The  conditions  described  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  that  live  stock  production  should 
play  an  important  part  in  the  agricultural 
activities  of  this  section.  It  is  evident 
that  the  land  will  produce  an  abundance 
of  pasture  grass,  and  this  quality  alone  is 
the  basic  foundation  for  successful  animal 
husbandry.  If  in  addition  areas  are 
available  that  will  produce  Alfalfa  abun¬ 
dantly.  then  we  have  two  requisites  that 
stockmen  ought  to  delight  in.  A  grazing 
season  that  extends  over  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  season  is  an  added  advantage, 
for  perhaps  the  most  expensive  step  in 
live  stock  farming  in  the  northeast  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  country  involves  the  feeding 
of  the  animals  and  providing  shelter  for 
them  during  the  Winter  months.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  grow  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  maturity  or  finish  in  this  section, 
for  they  could  be  sold  as  feeders  to  the 
corn -beit  farmer,  who  has  plenty  of  corn 
to  feed  then;  out  and  finish  them  for  the 
stockyards  market. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  Alfalfa  be 
ground  to  a  meal.  Live  stock  relish  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  in  its  natural  stage,  and  do  well 
on  it  alone,  particularly  during  their 
early  growing  and  development  stage. 
Particularly  is  this  true  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  forage  on  pastures  that  yield 
Blue  grass  and  other  palatable  grasses. 
While  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  daily 
consumption  of  Alfalfa  through  the  use 
of  meal,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  prac¬ 
tical  for  farm  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Alfalfa  meal  is  the  main  cron, 
and  it  is  your  purpose  to  merchandise 
this  product  and  distribute  it  into  live¬ 
stock  or  dairy  sections,  then  the  choicest 
Alfalfa  hay  should  be  ground  into  meal. 
This  inquiry  is  but  representative  of  a 
general  feeling  of  unrest  and  appeal  that 
the  Western  farmer  is  making.  Exor¬ 
bitant  freight  rates  are  staggering  his 


business  and  closing  his  usual  outlet  to 
markets.  If  one  should  undertake  to  ship 
Alfalfa  meal  from  Lamar,  Colo.,  to  Chi¬ 
cago  points,  the  actual  expenditure  in 
freight  alone  would  be  greater  than  the 
original  cost  of  the  Alfalfa  hay,  plus  the 
cost  of  hauling,  grinding,  bagging  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  miller’s  and  distributor’s 
profit.  Should  this  same  shipment  of  hay 
be  extended  in  transit  to  Pennsylvania 
points  and  be  distributed  to  dairymen  the 
final  user  would  find  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  final  cost  of  this  product  would  be 
absorbed  in  freight  charges.  Manifestly 
it  does  a  great  injustice  to  both  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer,  and  if  we  are 
to  base  our  conclusions  on  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  we  could  but  state  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  cheating  themselves  out  of  enor¬ 
mous  revenues,  since  this  conditions  has 
practically  stopped  traffic  in  Alfalfa  meal. 
One  operator  who  handles  Alfalfa  meal 
exclusively  paid  in  freight  last  year  from 
a  small  station  more  than  $S5,000  on 
Alfalfa  meal.  This  year  he  has  paid  ex¬ 
actly  $366.  What  is  the  answer?  Sim¬ 
ply  this :  The  Eastern  ranch  man  and 
Alfalfa  grower  will  of  necessity  be  driven 
into  livestock  fanning.  The  Western 
farmer  and  dairyman  will  of  necessity 
have  to  engage  in  the  growing  of  more 
roughages  and  more  grains,  since  he  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  the  freight  on  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  let  alone  pay  for  the  products  them¬ 
selves.  Agricultural  practices  must  be 
modified  to  meet  the  existing  conditions, 
and  our  correspondent  has  stated  his  case 
so  clearly  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
his  ideas  are  conclusive  and  constructive, 
and  that  someone  ought  to  volunteer  the 
help  sought. 


Certified  Milk  Production;  Feeds 

1.  Will  you  give  me  full  specifications 
and  requirements  for  producing  Grade  A 
milk?  2.  What  improvement  can  you 
suggest  on  the  following  grain  ration  for 
dairy  cows?  100  lbs.  cotton  hulls  and 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  dairy  feed,  100 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats, 
200  lbs.  ground  corn  and  cob  meal,  30  lbs. 
corn  silage  per  cow  per  day  ;  corn  fodder 
night  and  morning;  clover  hay  at  noon. 

Parksburg,  Ya.  j.  A.  K. 

1.  The  requirements  for  Grade  A  milk 
vary  somewhat  in  different  States,  and 
frequently  are  modified  in  different  com¬ 
munities.  No  doubt  Fred.  Rasmussen, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Harrisburg,  would  be  glad  to 
give  you  the  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
apply  to  the  production  of  certified  or 
Grade  A  milk  in  your  State.  In  a  general 
way  the  first  stipulation  is  that  the  herd  be 
tuberculin  tested  or  an  accredited  one, 
which  means  that  it  is  free  from  reactors, 
and  then  it  must  be  regularly  subjected  to 
the  tuberculin  test  at  least  once,  and 
possibly  twice  each  year.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  reacting  animals  be  removed 
from  the  premises.  Likewise,  it  is  re¬ 
quired  that  Grade  A  milk  shall  not  con¬ 
tain  more  than  10,000  bacteria  per  C. 
(centimeter).  The  cows  must  bo  main¬ 
tained  in  barns  believed  to  be  sanitary 
and  healthful  and  the  utensils  must  be 
subjected  to  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  in 
most  instances  complete  sterilization.  The 
milk  must  be  cooled  very  promptly  after 
being  drawn,  and  maintained  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures.  Again,  it  must  be  marketed 
within  a  given  length  of  time  after  being 
milked.  Local  boards  of  health  frequently 
impose  inspection  that  embodies  these 
principles  and  other  details,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  the  producer  is  subjected  to  annoy¬ 
ances  that  are  quite  as  ridiculous  as  they 
are  uncalled  for.  The  one  great  disad¬ 
vantage  in  the  production  of  certified  milk 
is  the  fact  that  some  other  agency  runs 
one’s  business,  hence  he  never  knows 
whether  he  has  his  right  foot  on  the 
ground  or  his  left  foot  in  a  hole.  Medical 
men,  who  have  no  farm  experience,  are 
inclined  to  impose  stipulations  that  are 
impractical  ami  almost  impossible  of  exe¬ 
cution,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  in¬ 
spectors  suggest  modifications  in  buildings 
and  daily  practices  that  are  not  prompted 
by  either  experience  or  common  sense. 
Clean  milk  from  healthy  cows,  merchan¬ 
dised  in  sanitary  equipment  is  fundamen¬ 
tal.  The  user  is  entitled  to  such  precau¬ 
tions  as  a  safeguard  against  infection  and 


disease.  Nevertheless  a  great  many  of 
the  prevailing  rules  and  regulations  are 
silly  and  confusing,  and  cannot  help  but 
discourage  and  disgust  the  practical  dairy¬ 
man  who  knows  his  business  from  experi¬ 
ence  and  has  reached  his  present  efficiency 
as  a  result  of  hard  knocks  and  costly  ex¬ 
perience. 

2.  In  answering  your  second  question, 
let  me  suggest  at  the  outset  that  it  is 
what  a  feed  does,  rather  than  what  it  is, 
that  determines  its  real  value.  The  cow, 
rather  than  the  chemist,  is  the  best  judge 
of  quality  in  feeds.  If  the  ration  that  you 
are  feeding  gives  profitable  results,  con¬ 
tinue  its  use.  I  am  confident  that  it  is  a 
useful  mixture,  although  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  using  a 
cottonseed  hull  product  that  yields  only 
17  per  cent  of  protein.  The  other  ingre¬ 
dients  are  highly  nutritious.  You  might 
approximately  increase  the  amount  of 
compounded  feed  used  in  the  mixture,  as 
this  will  add  to  the  variety  and  pala- 
tibility  of  the  daily  ration.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  you  let  the  animals  have  all 
of  the  clover  hay  that  they  will  eat  once 
or  twice  daily,  for  it  is  my  belief  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  sufficiency  of  some  pal¬ 
atable  grain  mixture  must  go  hand  in 
hand  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  achieved. 
Use  50  per  cent  of  ready-mixed  feeds  and 
50  per  cent  of  your  home-mixed  rations. 

Ration  for  Guernsey  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  Guern¬ 
sey  cows?  They  are  giving  around  four 
and  five  gallons  a  day.  I  have  cotton¬ 
seed,  oats  and  corn  and  can  get  bran, 
but  would  like  to  use  as  much  corn  as  I 
can.  This  is  corn  and  cob  meal.  Which 
is  the  cheaper,  oats  or  bran,  to  use 
with  it?  I  have  corn  fodder  and  Al¬ 
falfa  ;  have  no  silage.  Would  you  alter 
ration  when  on  pasture?  L».  a.  b. 

Virginia. 

Of  course  your  Summer  ration  must 
be  different  from  that  fed  during  the 
Winter  months.  Pasture  grass  in  itself 
constitutes  a  fairly  complete  ration,  but 
cows  will  lose  in  flesh  and  fail  to  yield 
their  maximum  production  if  their  daily 
ration  is  confined  to  grass,  even  though  it 
be  luxuriant  and  abundant.  Green  grass 
provides  an  abundance  of  calcium  and 
mineral  necessities  that  are  easily  as¬ 
similated  and  that  cannot  be  successfully 
incorporated  into  mixtures  and  assimi¬ 
lated  during  the  Winter  feeding  season. 
Hence  it  is  believed  that  cows  must  store 
up  in  their  systems  during  the  Summer 
months  certain  mineral  constituents  that 
are  released  during  the  Winter  months. 

Since  you  have  Alfalfa  hay,  corn  fod¬ 
der  and  some  mixed'  hay,  you  are  well 
fixed  as  far  as  roughage  is  concerned.  At 
present  market  prices,  oats  are  cheaper 
than  bran,  although  I  am  sure  that  a 
breeding  herd  should  always  have  some 
bran  or  middlings  incorporated  in  their 
grain  mixtures,  especially  during  the 
Winter  months.  It  seems  to  me  that 
your  wants  would  be  best  supplied  if  you 
were  to  buy  one  of  the  high  grades  of 
compounded  feeds  and  let  this  constitute 
about  50  per  cent  of  your  grain  mixture. 
Use  500  lbs.  of  your  selected  compounded 
feed  and  add  200  lbs.  of  cornmeal,  150  lbs. 
of  oats  and  150  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal. 
If  you  prefer  a  shovel  mixture  entirely  a 
mixture  consisting  of  300  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal,  200  lbs.  of  oats,  200  lbs.  of  bran,  200 
lbs.  of  gluten  meal,  150  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal,  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  20  lbs.  salt.  The 
advantage  in  the  first  suggestion  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  a  greater  variety,  a 
more  complete  mixture  and  a  more  palat¬ 
able  daily  ration.  Feed  1  lb.  of  grain  for 
every  3 ^  lbs  of  milk  produced  per  day 
per  cow,  and  in  addition  provide  the  ani¬ 
mals  with  all  of  the  roughage  that  they 
will  clean  up  with  relish.  If  you  should 
confine  your  ration  to  the  four  products 
identified  they  had  best  be  mixed  in  the 
following  proportions  :  500  lbs.  corn  and 
cob  meal,  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs. 
bran,  300  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  15 
lbs.  salt,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal.  When  it 
comes  to  turning  your  animals  out  to 
pasture  then  I  should  use  largely  corn- 
meal  and  cottonseed!  meal,  using  five 
parts  of  corn  and  two  parts  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  For  the  dry  cows  I  would 
use  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and 
linseed  meal. 


Johnny  :  “Did  Moses  have  dyspepsia 
like  what  you’ve  got?”  Dad  :  “How  on 
earth  do  I  know?  Why  do  you  ask  such 
a  question?”  Johnny:  “Well,  our  Sun¬ 
day  school  teacher  says  the  Lord  gave 
Moses  two  tablets.” — Toronto  Farmers’ 
Sun. 


BARNS  d  HOUSES 


Our  Specialties 

We  can  save  yon  money  on  any  building 
material  you  may  iequire.  We  can  ship  direct 
from  our  mills  or  from  our  supply  here. 

Let  us  quote  you  wholesale  pi  ices, 

SILOS 

We  hare  been  manufacturing  silos  for  15 
years.  We  can  give  you  low  prices  on  early 
orders  and  one  of  the  best  silos  on  the  market. 
Ask  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


2  to  30  H.  P. 

This  2  H.  P.  WITTE 
on  Skids  Ready  to  Use 

NOW  ONLY  $ 

From  Pittsburgh  $5  More. 

90  Day  Test— Lifetime  Guar¬ 
antee.  BUY  IT  NOW!  |F  O  R 

Quick  Shipment.  Write  for  1 

Catalogue  No.  49— FREE!  H.  C. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1897  Oakland,  Ave.  1897  Empire  Bldg. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  s  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
me;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the  horse. 
$2.  50  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORB INE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins,  Wens.  Strains.  Bruises; 
stops  pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  <1.25  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  In  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MINERAL'" “If 
HEAVE?,, 
COMPOUND 


m 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


93.25  HOST 

fwararrtecd  to  f  iv* 

.  satisfaction  or  * 

'  woiwy  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 

1  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


MINERAL  HEAVE  BEMEDT  CO.,"  461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburg,  Pa 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES!  "JWTON’s 

temper  and  IndigestionCom- 
pound.  Relieves  Heaves 
by  correcting  tha  cause 
—  Indigestion.  Prevent* 
Colic,  Staggeri.  Best 

_  _ _  _  Conditioner  and  Worm 

Expelier.  29  years  sale.*  Three 
large  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
65c  and  $1.30  per  can  (Includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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COOL  MILK  INSTANTLY 

Halt  germ  growth — remove  animal  and  feed 
odors- atop  waste  and  loss.  Leading  creameries 
and  producer*  recommend  The  Improved 
.CHAMPION  MiikCooler — Aerator.  Folderfree. 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co., Dept  KCortland.N.Y. 


LOUSE-CHASE 


Kills  all  the  lice  on 
your  animals;  quick¬ 
est  and  cheapest  or 
it  does  not  cost  you 
a  cent.  Liberal  package  $#1  at  your  dealer,  or  write 
GRAYLAWN  FARMS, Inc.,  Box  No.  9,  Newport.  Vt. 
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THE  FIRE  DEMON  rides  in 

the  terrible  lightning  stroke!  He  is 
plunging  his  torch  of  destruction  down  on  barns, 
silos,  houses, — killing,  destroying,  sweeping  away 
the  profits  and  savings  of  years..  He  kills  or  inj  ures 
by  lightning  4  people  a  day  in  the  United  States. 
Lightning  turns  $22,000  of  valuable  property  into 
smoldering  ruins  every  24  hours, — a  loss  of  nearly 
$1000  an  hour. 

Lightning  Waits  for  No  Man! 

/  The  losses  from  lightning  fires  in  Illinois  in 
I  1918,  1919,  and  1920  reached  the  terrific  total  of 
^  $2,216,829.  More  than  99%  of  this  fearful  and 
unnecessary  loss  was  on  unrodded  buildings. 

Your  barn,  your  house,  your  loved  ones  may 
be  the  next  victims.  Don’t  delay!  This  terrible  destruction 
is  going  on  right  now!  Protection  is  cheaper  than  re¬ 
building.  You  pay  for  lightning  protection  only  once  in 
a  lifetime.  Its  cost  is  less  than  you  would  lose  by  fire  OH 
an  insured  building. 

Enjoy  Perfect  Safety  With 
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THE  WORLD'S  BEST 


GUARANTEED  Lightning  Protection 

Thompson’s  “World’s  Best”  Guaranteed  Lightning  Protection  gives  the  most  perfect 
protection  known  to  modern  science.  No  building  equipped  with  the  Thompson 
System  has  ever  been  destroyed  by  lightning.  It  is  endorsed  by  State  Fire  Marshalls, 
Fire  Insurance  Commissioners,  and  officials  of  fire  insurance  companies,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  satisfied  owners.  It  is  backed  by  Thompson’s  Gold  Bond  Long  Term  Guarantee 
and  Legal  $500  Offer  of  Reward. 

Sold  at  Fair  Prices  by  Authorized  Agents 


The  Thompson  System  is  installed  according  to  Thompson’s  Perfect  Rules  of 
Erection,  only  by  Certified  Agents  who  aro  trained  as  competent  lightning  rod  engineers. 
You  are  certain  of  a  correct  installation,  at  standardized  retail  prices  authorized  by  us., 

Send  Today  for  Free  Catalog 

Just  out*  Our  new  64-page  catalog,  probably  one  of  the  finest  books  ever 
published  on  lightning  protection,  contains  facts  you  need  to  know  about  safety 
in  time  of  storm.  It  explains  what  causes  lightning,  how  it  strikes,  how  to 
prevent  it,  and  tells  dangerous  places  to  avoid.  It  gives  full  details 
about  Thompson’s  “World’s  Best”  System,  and  shows  pictures  of 
some  of  the  many  splendid  farms  and  pure  bred  livestock  it  protects 
from  damage.  You  should  read  this  book.  Send  for  it  torn 
using  the  coupon  below. 


George  E.  Thompson  Lightning  Rod  Co.y 

Owatonna,  Minnesota,  U.  S.  A. 

Thompson  s r  "Worlds  Best^Guara? 


Y 


I  pptcep 

have  beeitreduced  15  %  on 

IROMCE  CULTIVATORS 

Sendl  for Tree.*  booklet  _ 

B  at  email,  and  .Companies,  Inc.  547  Madison.  Aye:t<New -York  City 
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Milking  Machine  for  One  Cow 

About  the  milking  machine — (lid  you 
ever  know  of  anyone  with  a  single  cow 
'installing  a  machine?  Some  years  ago 
I  had  an  interview  with  -a  selling  agent, 
who  insisted  that  in  a  single  instance  he 
had  done  so.  The  circumstances  were 
that  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  always 
kept  a  cow  and  milked  her  herself,  had 
become  disabled,  and  could  no  longer 
milk ;  she  sent  to  the  dealer  and  had.  a 
machine  sent  out,  with  an  expert  to  in¬ 
stall  it.  She  was  situated  so  that  she 
could  connect  with  street  wires,  her  build¬ 
ings  being  already  supplied  with  lights. 
It  is  not  to  be  argued  that  it  was  profit¬ 
able  to  do  that,  but  we  can  readily  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  well-to-do  folks  might 
like  to  do  it.  I  have  a  fairly  useful  left 
hand,  but  it  isn’t  equal  to  milking.  Now, 
after  74  years,  I  have  to  milk  with  one 
hand.  I  shall  put  electric  lights  in  the 
house  and  barn  very  soon.  I  assume  that 
the  machine  wouldn’t  fail.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  only  one  way  to 
find  out — that  is  submit  it  to  the  big 
army  of  It.  N.-Y.  readers.  They  will 
know  if  anything  is  known  about,  it. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  2-5 — Thirteenth  Annual  Purdue 
Egg  Show,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

May  11 — Annual  meeting  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  New  York  City. 

May  Iff  —  Washington  County,  Pa., 
Guernsey  Field  Day.  Washington,  Pa. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  17  — •  Holsteins.  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  IIolstein-Frie- 
sian  Breeders’  Association  of  Wisconsin. 
L.  L.  Oldham,  secretary,  Madison,  Wis. 

May  18 — Jerseys.  Monroe  County  Jor- 
sev  Breeders’  consignment  sale  at  Tomah, 
Wis. 

May  18-lff  —  Holsteins.  Manitowoc 
County  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Manitowoc,  Wis.  Chas.  Ilampke, 
manager. 

May  23-24 — Holsteins.  Missouri  State 
Holstein  Association  show  and  sale  at  Se- 
dalia,  Mo. 

May  24 — Guernseys.  Marathon  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association’s  second 
annual  consignment  sale  at  Wausau,  Wis. 
F.  E.  Fox,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  sales  mana¬ 
ger. 

May  25 — Guernseys.  Portage  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association’s  annual 
consignment  sale  of  registered  Guernseys 
at  Amherst.  Wis.  R.  K.  McDonald,  sec¬ 
retary.  F.  E.  Fox,  Waukesha,  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

May  26 — ■  Holsteins.  Michigan  Hol- 
etein-Friesian  Breeders’  Association  sale 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  H.  W.  Norton, 
Jr.,  secretary,  Lansing. 

May  26  —  Guernseys.  Portage  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  annual 
consignment  sale  of  registered  Guernsey 
males  and  grade  females  at  Amherst, 
Wis.  R.  K.  McDonald,  secretary  ;  F.  E. 
Fox,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  sales  manager. 

May  26 — Holsteins.  Marshfield,  Wis., 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Association 
of  Wisconsin.  L.  L.  Oldham,  secretary, 
Madison,  Wis. 

May  27 — Holsteins.  Outagamie  Coun¬ 
ty  Holstein  Breeders’  Association  sale  at 
Appleton,  Wis.  Edw.  O.  Mueller,  secre¬ 
tary. 

June  1 — Holsteins.  Dispersal  of  Fair- 
view  Stock  Farm’s  herd  at  Anderson, 
Ind.  O.  L.  Janney,  owner. 

June  3 — Guernseys.  Fond  du  Lac 
County  combination  sale.  Charles  L. 
Hill,  manager. 

June  ff — Holsteins.  First  annual  bred 
heifer  sale.  Thorp,  Wis.  W.  H.  Krause. 

June  9 — Michigan  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Association  sale,  East  Lansing. 
Mich.  Ward  Hathaway,  Ovid,  Mich.,  sec- 
reary. 

June  22 — Ohio  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.  C.  D.  Littleton,  Kenton,  O., 
secretary. 

September  23 — Eastern  Aberdeen-An¬ 
gus  Breeders’  Association  sale.  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.  F. 
W.  Burnham.  Greenfield,  Mass,  secretary. 

October  12 — Indiana  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Association  sale,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Prof.  C.  F.  Gobble,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
secretary. 


KILL  YOUR  WEEDS 

*1*1111  1%  in  II  will  do  it  at  small 
O  I  H  l«  WH  ll  l w  expense.  Write  us 

UFDRirjnF  for  lea^let  and 
IldlDIwIVEi  further  particulars. 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  WORKS  Reading,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  vou  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

Y76  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  low  price  in  quantities  to  GRANGES  and 
FARMERS'  ASSOCIATIONS.  Agents  wanted.  Samples 
free.  THEO,  BUKT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Best  Grade  Horse  Mannre  t0o#saegllts 

Writ*  for  price*  NEW  JERSEY  MANURE  CO..  Newark.  N.  J. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  667. 


WANTED — At  once,  two  colony  stove  hovers, 
large  size,  standard  make.  J.  E.  MURRAY. 
Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cream  separator;  also  milk  bottles. 

E.  LINDSTROM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


JAMES  barn  equipment  for  sale;  drinking  buck¬ 
ets  for  nine  cows;  Rig  Boy  manure  carrier 
with  70  feet  of  track  and  swinging  crane;  never 
installed;  a  bargain.  F,  P.  HART,  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y. 


CASE  TRACTOR  and  plows,  complete;  first-class 
condition;  price  $<‘>00.  R.  G.  HARWOOD,  92 
Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — $1,700  will  purchase  my  practically 
new,  especially  equipped  Oakland  Six  Sedan 
automobile,  worth  $2,500;  would  consider  $1,100 
cash;  balance  note,  or  exchange.  BOX  61,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 4x5  Century  plate  camera;  A1  con¬ 
dition;  genuine  leather  case,  tripod  and  ex¬ 
tras;  cheap;  write  for  particulars,  A.  S.  Mc- 
HENRY,  Rehrsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — $35  buys  a  Little  Jap  riding  culti¬ 
vator;  six  shovels;  used  two  days;  f.  o  .b. 
Redden,  Del.  Address  O.  A.  KEPHART,  Route 
4,  Georgetown,  Del. 


WANTED — One-horse  mowing  machine.  CHAS. 
P.  LEAKE,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


NUT  TREES — The  best  time  to  have  native  hick¬ 
ory,  walnut  and  butternut  trees  topworked 
witli  improved  varieties  is  in  May  and  June; 
inspections,  estimates,  topworking,  scions.  W. 
C.  DEMING,  Danbury,  Conn.;  Route  2. 


BEAN  HULLER  wanted;  send  description  and 
price.  THEO.  E.  DETMEIt,  Malinta,  O. 


FANCY  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal.;  sugar  in  5 
and  10-lb.  pails,  35c  per  lb.;  2-oz.  cakes  in 
bulk,  40c;  in  attractive  boxes,  45c.  W.  H. 
WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Cletrac  tractors;  latest  model; 

almost  new;  with  plows  and  harrows;  priced 
to  sell  at  great  reduction.  G.  G.  BURLINGAME, 
98  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago,  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  60,000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103,600  eggs,  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest,  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  In  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all  round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  that  our  birds  will  average 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  renl  sensible 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain,  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80- 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  In  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“Ask  the  man  who  owns  'em** 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  100 
Our  Grade  It .  25.00  per  lOO 

Hatching  eggs  about  %  price.  Cheaper  in  thousand  lots 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Ttt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  J  |  J  1  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock  —  assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity  —  4,000  woelcly  —  90#  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  100 

$25.00 

22.50 


In  Lots  o  f 


100  or  less 
400  or  over 


Reduction 


15 96 

25% 


May  10-28 

June  Chicks 


Order  now — If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
lew  of  them  in  your  brooder  —  you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your  order 
for  1922. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks  de¬ 
livered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No  open¬ 
ing  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

Yen  want  Not  llow  man>'  d»‘cks  ,0T  »  dollar  tl_,> 

But  chicks  v  ort  i  a  dollar  fora  dollar  sour 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L.I.N.  Y. 


Motto 


'  -tockton  Hatchery 

Strictly  pure  bred  chicks,  recog¬ 
nized  as  superior  in  production 
and  quality. 

Immediate  Deliveries 

April  19,  2B,  27,  May  3,  4,  10,  11,  17 
20,000  Chicks  Weekly 

_ _  Order  direct  from  ad  if  prompt 

- -  shipments  are  wanted.  All  chicks 

shipped  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Per  100  Per  50  Per  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $19.00  $10.00  $5.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  20.00  10.50  6.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  20.00  10.50  6.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  23.00  12.00  7.00 

Send  your  order  NOW  for  choice  April  and 
May  chicks.  CATALOG  FREE. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 
Emmert  R.  Wilson 


Certified  comb  White  Leghorns 

We  have  a  pen  of  170  certified  yearling  hens,  mated 
to  >  ightj  certified  males,  from  which  we  offer  eggs 
at  $25  per  hundred,  ctiicks  at  $45  per  hundred. 
Also  a  pen  of  170  yearling  Leghorn  hens,  not  certi- 
fi  d,  from  which  we  offer  eggs  at  $12  per  hundred, 
chicks  at  $25  per  hundred.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  20years.  Whilewe  carryover  1,000  pullets 
we  do  not  breed  from  pullets,  nor  do  we  use  lights. 
“V’  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM,  L.  J  Weed 
&  Son,  Proprietors,  Hallstou  Spa,  New  York 


LINCOLN  LEGHORNS 

Since  Winning  Storrs  Contest 

Our  Leghorns  have  been  recognized  as  superior 
layers.  They  hav.  repeatedly  demonstrated  this  at 
both  Storrs  and  Vineland.  Every  chick  or  egg  sold 
is  bred  and  produced  on  our  own  farm  from  select¬ 
ed  flocks.  Chicks  and  hatching  eggs  for  sale. 
FRANCIS  F.  LINCOLN.  Mt.  Carmel.  Conn. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  inoculated 
and  free  from  lice,  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means  great  vigor. 
Barron  strain.  All  males  heading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Eggs  for  hatchingnow  ready  in  any  quantity.  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders'for  baby  chicks.  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
a  chance.  10,000  baby  chicks  a  week.  Order  well  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  this  Spring.  My  new  book 
“Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”  free  with  all  $10.00 
orders.  Circulars  free  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Plias.nl  Valley,  H.V. 

HatchingEggs  Ul".T“  S.  C.WhiteLeghorns  h$u7ud*?ae| 

from  large  yearlings  weighing  around  5  lbs.  Ex¬ 
tra  large  white  eggs.  JOHN  McKAY,  Box  334,  Lima,  N.Y. 


“The  Flower  of  the  Season's  Chicks' 

High  Fertility  and  Big  Hatches 
Make  Possible  These  Low  Prices 

Rosemont  highest  quality  chicks — the  choicest  baby  chicks  that  farm-range  breeding 
nocks  and  scientific  hatching  can  produce.  Because  eggs  are  unusually  fertile  and 
hatches  big,  even  for  Rosemont,  we  are  producing  chicks  at  lower  cost,  and  we’re 
passing  this  saving  on  to  our  customers. 

Hatches  May  1 1  - 1 8 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $^9.00 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns .  22.00 

Black  Leghorns .  18.00 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks . 19.00 

White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes .  25.00 

Anconas .  28.00 

(Cannot  ship  Leghorns  until  May  11th) 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

These  husky  chicks  are  Eastern-bred  and  Eastern-hatched  and  shipped  direct  from  our  big 
Kosemont  incubators  to  you— sure  to  reach  you  in  finest  condition. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  enclosing  post-office  or  express  money-order: 
tor  complete  catalog. 


Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

$19.00 

$10.00 

$5.00 

22.00 

11.00 

6.25 

18.00 

9.00 

5.00 

19.00 

10.00 

5.50 

25.00 

12.50 

7.00 

28.00 

14.00 

7.50 

or  send 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


DqL...  ^rom  Certified  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

oaoy  V^niCKS  MAY  Delivery  $35  per  100 

From  vigorous  heavy  layers  on  free  range,  not 
certified  but  with  certified  males  $20  per  100 

SPECIAL  PRICES  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 
OF  HATCHING  EGGS  — 94%  FERTILE 

White  Springs  Farm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 
BABY  CHICKS 

Price  Reduction  for  May 

$20  per  100  $95  per  500 

Prompt  delivery  of  sturdy  chicks  after  May  9th. 
From  selected  stock,  trap-nested  past  5  years. 
Males  hied  from  imported  Barron  stock  with  re¬ 
cords  of  270-282  eggs.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Half  to  full  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

$18  per  100;  $160  per  1,000. 

8  to  10-wks.  pullets,  $1.50  each. 

One  CUSTOMER  WRITES  I  have  raised  thous¬ 
ands  of  chicks  but  never  had  chicks  grow  like 
yours.  They  are  a  wonder.  By  next  spring 
my  order  will  be  considerable  larger.”— L.  I. 
For  prompt  delivery  order  from  this  adv. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Bred  to  Lay-White  Rock  and  White  Leghorn 
SQUAB  PULLETS-To  Lay  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 

100  February  hatch,  260-egg  strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Pullets,  to  lay  in  August,  *2.50  each.  100  same  White 
Hock  Pullets,  to  lay  Sept.  1,  $2.50  each,  for  delivery 
May  loth.  These  pullets  will  pay  for  themselves  before 
Christmas  and  may  be  used  for  breeders.  Their  price 
July  1st  will  be  $5.00  each.  Standard  white  typical  birds. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmeuthpert,  Mass. 


“BABY  CHI  X” 

Any  quantity.  All  the  leading  varieties.  Also  Mam¬ 
moth  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Trimmal’s  Poul¬ 
try  Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St. ,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


S.C.WHITEl|fTf  f  TTC 

leghornl  U  JLi JL Ju  1 

From  our  own  flock  of  Breeders.  8  to  10  weeks  old 
for  delivery  from  late  April  on.  Mature  pullets 
from  July  15th  on. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM  Box  126  Eatontown.  N.  J. 


EVERLAY 


Brown 

-  - - -  Leghorns 

World  Record  Layers  American  Egg  Con- 
test.  Leading  winners.  New  York,  Chicago. 
Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock— 
Eggs— Chicks..  Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM,  Box  28,  Portland,  Indiana 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

My  Free  circular  tells  why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the 
greatest  layer  anti  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, 

and  why  HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  are  the 

chicks  for  you.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

JS.  C.  X7*7"HiTE  UEGHORNS 

Large  egg  producers.  Free  farm  range.  Selected  breeders. 
Healthy,  vigorous,  farm  flock.  American  strains.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  line  success  this  season.  May  chicks,  *18  hun¬ 
dred.  Egg,  *8.  Mountain  View  Paullry  Farm,  H.p.w.ll  Junction,  N.V. 

BarronS.C.W.  Leghorn  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  heavy  producing  hens  sired  by  high  pedigreed 
^cockerels-  810  per  100.  Chicks  for  May  20th. 

G.  H.  4VKA1GHT,  West  Wlllington,  Conn. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chix 

2-3-yr.-old  selected  hen.  W.  .In  ml  a,  Huntington,  IN'.  Y. 


U 


Cheep!  Cheep!  Cheep!” 

We'll  pay  big  interest  on  money  invested,”  say  the 

Acme  Quality  Chicks  T  n 


CRYSTAL  POULTRY  FARMS  -  High  (Mil,,  lo«  Pticti 

B  A  n  V  Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  heavy 
UM  D  V  '‘tying,  hardy,  bred-to-lay  strains.  Prize  win- 
A  |a  a  v  ners  at  1920  Ohio  and  New  York  State  Fairs.  39 
I*  II  I  T  most  profitable  breeds.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
U  II  I  A  teed.  Prices  surprisingly  reasonable.  Cir.  free. 

Crystal  Poultry  Farmi,  Shepard  Strong.  790?  Franklin  Ave..  Cleveland,  0. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac- 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  an  mals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Place  orders 
now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  PARADIS  E 
POULTRY  FARM,  Tiox  H,  Paradise,  Penna. 

3 13  A  B  Y  OHIXS 

/W  tT  at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar- 

V  -flitor  antced.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White, 

V  Brown  Leghorns.  Write  for  pamphlet— Free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
vdN  J.  M.  SANKET,  Prop.  McAlist.rville,  Pa. 

BaDy  Cliiclis 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.  Send  for  circular.  11.  Fisher,  M  Ilford,  N.  J. 

S  C.  Brown  Leghorns  2^r2Tst^ 

— 50— $4:  100 — $7,  prepaid.  Miss  V.  FULTON.  Gallipoli*,  0. 

II  ate  lx  i  xx  s  33  s  S  » 

from  pure-bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  'leu  Dollars  a.  hundred. 
Baby  chicks.  Twenty-lire  Dollars  a  hundred. 

Summerfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  »ashinrton,  N.  J. 

RoKv  PhipLc  Kulp  strain.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
KDalJj  VlllCKa  at  $10  per  100,  Parcel  Post  paid. 

FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Crir  C«|a  Egrf?s  and  Stock,  White  Leghorns. 

I  ui  u  a  10  Alex.  Davidson  -  Glen  Campbell,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

R.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  INDEKIIIU,  FA1SMS,  Kort  Ann,  N.  T 

Young’s  Strain  PRooucmsS.C.WhiteLeghorn  Chicks 

$20  per  100.  Eggs.  $8  per  100.  Circular  free. 

MYOWN  POULTRY  FARM  Brice  Moore  Ellenville,  N.Y. 

260-288  Egg  Strain  SiMt 

Patterson  Poultry  Farm  -  Clayton,  Pi.  Y. 

S.  C.  Brown  LEGHORNS 

Kulp  strain.  Bred  to  lay.  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs  for 
sale.  Circular  free.  HUGH  PATTERSON,  R.  F.  0.  No.  1.  Clayton,  N.Y 

P  C.  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS.  $1.50— 15;  $8— 100. 
Ill  Mrs.  CLAUDIA  BETTS,  Hii.lsdalk,  Michigan 

RED  PYLE  LEGHORNS 

the  best  laying  Leghorn.  Eggs,  $2  per  13  ;  by  mail, 

$2.2o.  Geo.  £.  Howell,  Spruco  Farm,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-300  S.  C.  W.  L.  February  Hatched  Pullets 

from  heavy-laying  stock,  Buy  them  to  avoid  los» 
and  get  high  priced  eggs.  Maplewood  Poultry 
Farm  R  F.  D.  No.  3  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

ECKH ARTS’  33 A R  RED  3FLOCKS 

Choice  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS  for  June  Delivery  at 
$  1 .50  each.  Book  your  order  now  and  avoid  disap¬ 
pointment.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  C.  W.  &  11.  J.  Eckhart,  Shohola,  Pa. 

Vermont  Rose  Comb  Reds 

Hardy,  dark  red  purebreds.  Winter  layers  in  Ver¬ 
mont’s  rigorous  climate.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  15, 
delivered.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Our  ninth  year. 
C.  E.  Wilson  Twinton  Acres  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

S.G.R.I.Red  Hatching  Eggs  SSMt? 

RP  R  I  Rad  Pryryo  from  selected  stock  of  good 
•  U.  FI.  I.  II BU  CggS  color  by  good  cockerels  and 
heavy  paying  strain,  85  per  hundred  or  81  per  eetting  of. 
15.  Order  early.  U.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Boa  45,  Mexloo,  *.  y. 
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EXCELSIOR 

CASE  CUSHIONS 

THEY  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES 
Write  for  circular  and  particular*. 

Boiton  Exceliior  Co.,  300  llth  Are.,  New  York  City 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  World’s  Largest  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Delivered  at  your  door, 
anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post 
charges. 

Three  Million  for  1921 

Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Buff  Leghorns  Black  Mino.-'aa 
White  Leghorns  Anconas 
Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Orpingtons 
Buff  Leghorns  Assorted 
Write  nearest  address  today  for  catalog— fre*. 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dept.  59,  1959  W.  74th  Street 

Dept.  59,  154  Friend  Street 

Dept.  59,  833  Locust  Street 

Dept.  59,  427  So.  Dearborn  St. 

Dept.  59,  816  Pine  Street 


Smith’s  Standard 

( Copyrighted ) 


Boston.  Mass.,  **£ 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Chicago,  III., 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


Pure  Bred  Baby  Chicks 

h.Uhr‘h'^\yCar8  ,°f  hatching  and  shipping  pure  bred 
baby  chicks  ought  to  convince  you  of  our  square 
business  methods  as  well  as  to  the  high  standard  of  our 
stock.  All  clnckB  are  strictly  high  in  Quality  and  are 
sure  to  please.  Safe  arrival  and  Full  count  guaranteed. 

6 F ALOG  FREE  April  Had  May  Deliveries 
S.  C.  Illillt  LEGHORN'S  .  .518.00  " 

HA  KUEI)  ROOKS  . 19  00 

RHODE  I8LA.MI  REDS’ .  1900 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  . ’) 

WHITE  ROCKS  . t  22. 

H1.A0K  M1NORCAS . 

ANCONAS  . . 

All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed 

,  VINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Jos.  D.  Wilson-  Stockton,  N. 


$18.00 

$0.50 

$5.25 

10.00 

5.50 

10.00 

5.50 

|  22.00 

12.00 

[  6.00 

}  28.00 

14.00 

8.00 

BABY  CHICKS 

Reds  Barred  and  White  Rocks — Anconas — Brown 
and  White  Leghorns— White  Wyandottes.  Order* 
from  25  up  to  several  thousand  filled  in  1  shipment 
My  hatching  experience  goes  back  more  than  30  years. 
Only  plump  full-sized  sturdy  chicks  sent  out. 
The  kind  I  know  will  live. 

You  Must  Be  Satisfied 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  W.  H.  Allen,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


Brookside  CHICKS 

8.  C.  W,  Leghorns,  only  Barron  and  Eglan¬ 
tine  strain.  3,000  chicks  every  week.  Chick 
booklet  free  with  every  order.  Get  my  low 
prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  I  guarantee 
safe  delivery  and  pay  parcel  post  charges. 
Circular  free.  Hrookside  Poultry  Farm, 
Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


: 


THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Little  Britain,  N.  Y.,  can  furnish  during 

April,  May  and  June 

approximately  150  chix  per  week  from  a  special 
pen  of  high-producing  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  CERTIFIED  COCKJKKELS. 
Price,  $25  per  hundred. 


BABYs. 
CHICKS 


free  range 

C.  White  Leghorns 

All  May  chicks,  »18  per  100,  Prepaid. 
All  June  chicks,  $16  per  100,  Prepaid, 
llaby  Chicks,  Parcel  Post, Prepaid,  $2* 
per  100.  Custom  Hatching,  3c  per  egg 
Circular  Free.  Phone,  Plainsboro  62S. 

,. ...  ,. 

Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  matings;  pedigrees,  280  288 
?g?sL  y1"’. s,ec<>nd  importation.  Our  Properly 
hatched  chicks  from  these  and  other  mating!  of  su¬ 
perior  layers  give  satisfaction.  Hatches  every  Tues¬ 
day.  Hatching  eggs  supplied  promptly  at  reduced 
prices,  safe  arrival  of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed. 
Price  list  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  May  *16;  June  *14  per  100. 
*  T>^s.ir'.‘icew  Orders  Early.  Quality  the  Best. 
ARTHUR  L.  POOR  -s-  ANTRIM.  N.  H. 


MMiiiMiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiuiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiHMiiiuiiiiii,  ioot»» 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

GROWERS  WELL  ALONG  WITH  FARM  WORK, 

BUT  HIRING  LESS  HELP — TRUCK  IN¬ 
JURED  BY  THREE  LATE  FREEZES — 
PRICES  STILL  HANG  AROUND 
LOW  JOINTS 

As  the  main  planting  season  gets  under 
way  a  decided  change  is  seen  in  the  farm 
labor  situation  in  comparison  with  last 
season.  Reports  from  nearly  every  State 
show  an  increased  supply  and  less  de¬ 
mand.  To  put  it  more  definitely,  tht* 
per  cents  suggests  that,  there  are  only 
about  five  farm  jobs  where  there  were  six 
last  year,  while  six  or  seven  men  are 
looking  for  the  five  jobs.  The  change 
means  a  great  difference  for  the  farmers. 
They  can  pick  the  best  five  men  out  of 
the  seven  who  want  the  job,  and  these 
will  be  glad  to  work  at  50  to  70  per  cent 
of  last  season’s  wages.  In  some  parts  of 
the  South  colored  help  by  the  day  can  be 
hired  below  $1.  Wages  are  lowest  in  the 
South,  highest  in  the  Central  West,  and 
have  declined  only  moderately  in  the  East. 
Many  farmers  are  using  less  help,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  determined  to  play  safe 
and  not  to  plant  more  than  the  family  or 
permanent  force  can  take  care  of  this 
season. 

The  early,  mild  season  has  enabled 
them  to  get  the  work  well  along  with  lees 
help.  The  freeze  in  late  March,  a  second 
early  in  April  and  a  third  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month  gave  them  a  serious  set¬ 
back.  In  the  second  freeze  ice  was  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  as  far  down  as 
North  Carolina.  North  of  New  Jersey 
most  of  the  damage  was  confined  to  early 
blooming  fruits.  The  Georgia  peach  crop 
seems  to  be  safe  and  promising,  also 
most  of  Texas,  but  north  of  these  States 
many  orchards  suffered,  especially  those 
in  lowland  districts.  Strawberry  yields 
wil  be  much  reduced  in  the  Middle  South. 

EASTERN  FARMERS  IN  FAIR  POSITION 

Farmers  are  better  off  in  the  northeast 
than  anywhere  else,  according  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation  made  this  month  by  a  large 
financial  concern.  That  is  the  only  sec¬ 
tion  where  farmers  are  reported  paying 
their  bills  promptly.  Elsewhere  they  are 
waiting  until  they  can  sell  the  rest  of 
their  crops.  Of  course,  where  money  can¬ 
not.  be  found  to  pay  bills  there  is  not 
much  to  spend,  and  all  kinds  of  business 
feels  the  pinch.  There  is  still  some  short¬ 
age  of  labor  in  a  few  sections,  but  the 
low  prices  of  vegetables,  grain,  cotton  and 
stock  seem  the  main  causes  of  such  re¬ 
ductions  in  acreage  as  are  imported. 

SOUTH  POTATO  YIELD  LESS 

Potatoes  were  about  27,000  acres  short 
in  the  South,  and  some  of  these  have  been 
cut  back  by  the  freeze.  There  is  a  sizable 
increase  in  Maryland ;  that  State  and 
New  Jersey  probably  will  be  on  hand  in 
full  foi-ce  for  the  midsummer  markets. 
Only  a  few  thousand  more  cars  of  old 
potatoes  can  be  used  unless  freezes  should 
cut  back  and  delay  the  Southern  crop 
more  than  expected  now.  The  Florida 
crop  started  fairly  high,  but  came  down 
fast  to  the  level  of  $5  per  barrel  at  ship¬ 
ping  points.  Light  acreage  and  drought 
has  cut  the  Florida  yield.  Frost  hurt  the 
potato  crop  in  the  Carolinas  and  west¬ 
ward.  New  potatoes  will  move  in  rather 
light  volume,  affording  much  room  for  old 
stock,  which  brings  an  average  close  to 
$1  per  100  lbs.  in  wholesale  markets  of 
the  large  cities. 

EARLY  ONION  GROWERS  COMBINE 

Texas  onion  growers  are  planning  to 
limit  shipments  in  order  to  save  the  price 
if  possible  for  a  part  of  the  crop.  They 
are  getting  far  less  than  $1  per  crate. 
Northern  prices  are  about  $1.25.  Old  onions 
are  draggy  again,  just  as  they  have  done 
most  of  the  season.  A  publicity  campaign 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets  caused 
a  bulge  of  about  28c  in  most  Eastern 
markets  'the  middle  of  April.  Then 
prices  sagged  back  again.  The  difficulty 
is  that  many  retailers  have  not  been  sell¬ 
ing  onions  as  low  as  the  wholesale  price 
permitted,  and  most  consumers  do  not 
know  the  general  relation.  One  of  the 
great  needs  is  some  permanent  arrange¬ 
ment  for  advertising  the  abundance  and 
low  wholesale  price  of  various  products 
in  times  of  heavy  production.  At  present 
there  seems  to  be  not  a  cent  available 
anywhere  for  stimulating  demand  in  this 
way. 

Apples  are  mostly  done,  except  for  cold 
storage  stock,  selling  at  about  $0  per  bar¬ 
rel  now  for  the  best.  Southern  strawber¬ 
ries  are  still  bringing  good  prices.  Texas 
cabbage  growers  get  $6  per  ton,  and  the 
crop  i6  hardly  salable  at  that.  Northern 
growers  have  been  getting  about  the  same, 
but  they  often  prefer  to  feed  it  to  live 
stock  as  a  milk  maker,  although  the  de¬ 
mand  for  milk  is  not  very  active  now. 

G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  PUBLIC  MARKETS 
Hamburg,  lb..  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  14  to  18c; 
neck  cuts,  lb.,  10c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb., 
28c;  round  steak,  lb.,  22c;  mutton,  lb.,  12 
to  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb..  28c;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  35c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  roasting 
pigs,  lb.,  25c ;  pork  loins,  lb.,  20  to  25c ; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  23c ;  sausage,  lb.,  25c ; 
sliced  ham,  lb.,  35c;  brisket  bacon,  lb., 
22c;  rabbit,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  32  to 
35c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  22c;  turkey,  lb.,  45 


t  New 


to  50c;  geese,  lb.,  36c;  ducks,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
42c ;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  45c ;  turkey, 
lb.,  55c ;  geese,  lb.,  42c ;  ducks,  lb.,  46c. 

Eggs,  large  white,  28c ;  brown,  28c ; 
mixed  colors,  28c ;  duck  eggs,  40c ;  milk, 
qt,.  9c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ;  ekim-milk, 
qt.,  5c;  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints, 
lb.,  50c ;  best  dairy  prints,  lb.,  49c ;  dairy, 
in  jars,  lb.,  49c ;  cheese,  whole  milk  cream, 
lb.,  33c ;  skim,  17c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb., 
10c ;  Pimento  cheese,  15c. 

Apples,  large,  bu.,  Baldwin,  $1.20; 
Greening.  $1.25 ;  Ben  Davis,  90c ;  Spy, 
$1.40 ;  other  varieties,  50c  to  $1 ;  pears, 
Iveifer,  bu.,  $1.75 ;  dried  apples,  lb., 
12i/2c ;  citrons,  each,  10  to  15c ;  cranber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  20c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  7c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.15; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bu.,  90c; 
cauliflower,  10c  ;  celery,  bunch,  12  to  15c  ; 
eggplant,  best,  each,  15c;  medium,  10c; 
horseradish  roots,  lb.,  20c ;  lettuce,  large 
heads.  8c;  onions,  green,  bunch,  6c;  dry, 
bu.,  75c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.15 ;  potatoes, 
bu..  70c;  small,  GOe;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c; 
radishes,  white,  bunch,  8c ;  round,  red, 
Gc ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  peck, 
30c ;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  90c ;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  10c ; 
vinegar,  qt.,  10c ;  gal.,  35c. 

Honey,  clover,  card,  25c;  extracted, 
23c ;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c ;  on  cob, 
8c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.50;  black  walnuts,  bu.,  $2.50; 
butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  hickory  nuts,  bu., 
$5.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  medi¬ 
um,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
live  pigs,  each,  $4  to  $5 ;  small  dressed 
pigs,  lb.,  16c;  pork,  light,  lb.,  14%c; 
heavy,  lb.,  10c;  sausage,  lb.,  24c;  veal, 
prime,  lb.,  13c;  common,  lb.,  11c. 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  35c;  chickens,  live,  lb.., 
35  to  45c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  35  to  45c ; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  guinea  hens, 
live,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  poultry,  ducks,  lb.,  50c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  fowls,  lb.,  55  to  60c ; 
geese,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb., 
40c. 

Eggs,  27  to  30c ;  duck  eggs,  40  to  50c ; 
butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  lard,  lb.,  15c ; 
Italian  cheese,  lb.,  50c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2. 

Beans,  dry,  bu.,  81.50  to  $4.50;  per  qt., 
10  to  12c;  beets,  bu.,  50c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  40c;  per  100,  $3;  red,  per  doz., 
60c ;  carrots,  bu.,  45c ;  celery  hearts,  per 
doz.,  90c  to  $1 ;  stalks,  per  doz.,  75c ; 
garlic,  lb.,  20c ;  horseradish  roots,  per 
bunch.  10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  per  crate.  $1.40 
to  $2.50 ;  onions,  per  bu.,  40  to  45c ;  per 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  50c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  60  to  70c ; 
popcorn,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
35  to  60c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  75c ; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  50c;  sage,  lb.,  10c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  lb.,  5c;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  45c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  60c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $25:  hay,  No.  1, 
$24;  No.  2.  $18  to  $23;  No.  3.  $16  to 
$18 ;  Timothy,  $20  to  $24 ;  straw,  rye, 
ton,  $13  ;  wheat,  $16  ;  oat.  $12. 

Rochester 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  18c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  13c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  18  to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  14 
to  15c:  heavy,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
16  to  18c ;  mutton,  lb.,  11  to  13c ;  veal, 
lb.,  18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c ; 
roosters,  30  to  32c ;  old,  19c ;  ducks,  lb., 
30  to  35c ;  geese,  lb..  20  to  25c ;  turkeys, 
lb..  40  to  45c ;  eggs,  30  to  32c. 

Apples,  per  bu..  King,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Spy,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Greening,  SOc  to  $1 ; 
seconds,  75  to  85c. 

Beets,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  25  to  35c ;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  SOc  to  $1 ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  per  doz.,  $3  to  $3.25;  lettuce,  curly, 
30  to  45c  per  doz. ;  mint,  green,  per  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c ;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  40  to 
45c ;  green,  per  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  45  to  SOc;  parsnips,  bu.,  70 
to  SOc ;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  radishes,  hothouse,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
turnips,  bu.,  40  to  55c;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  45c ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  medi¬ 
um,  $3.25;  red  marrow,  $6;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $4.50 :  red  kidney,  $6  to  $7 ;  white 
kidney,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  pea,  $3 ;  yellow  eye, 
$6 ;  imperial,  $7. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  4c;  No.  2, 
3c;  No.  1,  cows  and  heifers,  3c;  No.  2, 
2c ;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  2c ;  horsehides, 
each,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  lamb  skins,  each.  SOc 
to  $1 ;  calf,  No.  1,  9c ;  No.  2,  7c ;  fleece, 
lb.,  15  to  18c;  unwashed,  medium,  lb.,  15 
to  18c. 

Seeds — Clover,  bu.,  $14  to  $14.50 ;  Tim¬ 
othy.  $4  to  $4.50 ;  Alsike,  $14  to  $15 ; 
Alfalfa,  $14  to  $15.50. 

Hay  and  Straw — Timothy,  No.  1,  ton, 
$26;  No.  2,  $20  to  $23;  No.  3,  mixed, 
$19  to  $22 ;  Alfalfa,  $25  to  $27 ;  straw, 
ton,  $15  to  $19. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  sag  of  prices  continues.  Eggs, 
cheese,  potatoes,  onions,  apples  and  some 
vegetables  have  taken  bottom  prices ;  mill 
feeds  are  going  down  steadily ;  nothing 
is  going  up. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter  easier ;  creamery,  45  to  52c ; 
dairy,  36  to  44c;  crocks,  30  to  44c;  com¬ 


s  and 


mon,  22  to  25c.  Cheese,  easy  ;  daisies  and 
flats,  23  to  24c ;  flats  tfnd  bricks,  25  to 
26c.  Eggs,  stronger  ;  hennery,  29  to  33c ; 
State  and  Western  candled,  28  to  30c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  fowl,  36  to  40c ; 
capons,  50  to  60c;  chickens,  38  to  40c; 
old  roosters,  26  to  27c;  ducks,  40  to  43c; 
geese,  32  to  34c.  Live  poultry,  unsettled ; 
turkeys,  57  to  62c ;  fowl,  35  to  40c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  35  to  36c ;  old  roosters,  24  to  25c ; 
ducks,  38  to  42c ;  geese,  28  to  30c. 

•  APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet ;  Spy,  King,  Baldwin, 
Greening,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  seconds,  60 
to  75c.  Potatoes,  easy ;  good  to  fancy 
white,  'bu.,  40  to  50c ;  seconds,  30  to  35c ; 
new  Southern,  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $8 ;  new  Ber¬ 
mudas,  $11  to  $14 ;  sweets,  hamper,  $2 
to  $3. 

BERRIES 

Strawberries,  strong ;  Southern,  crate, 
qts.,  $10.50  to  $11.75.  Cranberries, 
scarce ;  Cape  Cod,  bbl.,  $14. 

BEANS— ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  kidney,  tewt.,  $7.50  to  $9 ; 
marrow,  $8  to  $9 ;  pea  and  medium,  $4.50 
to  $5.  Onions,  easy  ;  homegrown  Ebene- 
zers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  State  and  Western, 
cwt.,  50  to  75c ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.75;  sets,  Southern,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 

Vegetables 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  asparagus,  Southern, 
doz.  bunches,  $4  to  $6 ;  beets,  40  to  60c ; 
carrots,  40  to  SOc;  onion  sprouts,  12  to 
15c;  radishes,  20  to  25c;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ter  60  to  75c ;  string  beans,  hamper,  $3  to 
$4.50;  Florida  cabbage.  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
cucumbers,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  lettuce,  $3  to 
$3.50;  peas,  $3  to  $3.50;  beets,  bu.,  40  to 
SOc ;  carrots,  40  to  SOc ;  spinach,  $1  to 
$1.50;  turnips,  white,  75c  to  $1;  yellow, 
55  to  60c ;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $4.75  to 
$5 ;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  to¬ 
matoes.  Florida,  crate.  $6  to  $8.50; 
eggplant,  box,  $4  to  $6 ;  pieplant,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  30-lb.  box,  $3.  to  $3,25. 

BWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  lb.,  26  to 
33c ;  dark,  22  to  25c.  Maple  products, 
steady  ;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  34c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$2  to  $2.25. 

Reed 

Hay,  light  demand ;  Timothy  on  track, 
ton,  $18  to  $21 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19  ;  straw,  $15  to  $17 ;  wheat  bran,  low¬ 
er ;  ton.  carlots.  $21.50;  middlings, 
$19  50;  Red-dog,  $31.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
$31;  oilmeal,  $38.50;  hominy,  $25.25; 
gluten,  $36 ;  oat  feed,  $9  ;  rye  middlings, 
$21.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  47  to  49c ;  common  to 
good,  43  to  46c ;  dairy,  30  to  49c;  s+orage, 
40  to  45c. 

Eggs 

Fancy  nearby,  39  to  40c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  27  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  38  to  42c ;  fowls,  40  to  42c ; 
ducks,  35  to  3Sc ;  squabs,  doz.,  $5  to  $7. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6 ;  Ben 
Davis.  $3  to  $4;  Russet,  $3.50  to  $5; 
Spy,  $3.50  to  $6.  Strawberries,  qt.,  40 
to  55c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lbs..  $1  to  $1.15 ;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions,  100  Ibe..  50c  to  $1 ;  cabbage, 
bbl..  75c  to  $1.25  ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  $1  to 
$2.25 ;  spinach,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $3  ;  carrots, 
!bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $2;  turnips,  bu.  box,  50c 
to  $1 ;  radishes,  bu.  box,  $2  to  $2.75 ; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb.,  15  to  60c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy.  $33  to  $34  ;  No.  2,  $29 
to  $31 ;  No.  3.  $25  to  $27  ;  clover  mixed, 
$27  to  $30.  Rye  straw,  $23  to  $24 ;  oat 
straw,  $17. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter 

Best,  52  to  53c;  common  to  good,  tub, 
47  to  50c ;  rolls,  30  to  34c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  29  to  30e;  gathered,  23 
to  25c. 

Live  poultry 

Hens,  35  to  36c ;  chickens,  32  to  33c ; 
roosters.  20  to  21c ;  ducks,  38  to  40c ; 
geese,  25  to  30c ;  turkeys,  40  to  SOc. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

liens,  48  to  50c;  roosters,  32  to  35c; 
broilers,  45  to  SOc;  ducks,  45  to  SOc; 
turkeys,  60  to  65c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6;  strawberries, 
qt.,  25  to  40c. 

Vegetables 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $2  to  $3 ;  onions,  100  lbs.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  carrots, 
new,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $25  to  $26.50;  stand¬ 
ard.  $24  to  $24.50 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$24.50. 


Prices 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  48  to  50c ;  good  to 
choice,  44  to  47c ;  lower  grades,  35  to 
40c;  ladles,  22  to  23c;  packing  stock, 
16  to  20c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  34  to  36c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  25  to  30c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  broilers,  65  to  80c;  roosters, 
24  to  25c;  fowls,  36  to  40c;  ducks,  35 
to  38c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  32  to  40c;  roosters,  27  to  28c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6 ;  strawberries, 
qt.,  25  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  cwt.,  75c  to  $1.10;  %-bu. 
basket,  30  to  50c ;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket.  $1  to  $1.50 ;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  carrots,  cwt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  2,  $22.50  to  $23 ;  No.  3, 
$20.50  to  $22 ;  sample,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover 
mixed,  $20  to  $22.50.  Straw,  rye,  $18  to 
$20;  wheat,  $16  to  $16.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  21,  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
April  is  $2.10  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 
over  3.  Loose  milk  at  stores  retails  at 
10  cents  per  quart;  bottled,  Gi'ade  A,  18 
cents;  bottled,  Grade  B,  15  cents;  certi¬ 
fied,  28  cents. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. . 

46 

@ 

47 

Good  to  Ctioice  . 

42 

@ 

45 

Loner  Grades . 

32 

@ 

36 

City  made . 

20 

a 

26 

Dairy,  best  . 

44 

a 

45 

Common  to  good  . . 

21 

@ 

42 

Paoking  Stock . 

17 

a 

22 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  held . 

27 

a 

29 

Good  to  oholoe . 

24 

a 

26 

New  make . 

29 

a 

22 

Skims,  beat.  . . 

17 

ft 

19 

Fair  to  good  . . 

u 

a 

15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  obolce  to  fanoy . 

39 

a 

40 

Medium  to  good . . . 

33 

a 

37 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

34 

a 

35 

Common  to  good . 

25 

a 

32 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

38 

a 

39 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors  ... 

30 

a 

32 

Lower  graoeR . 

22 

a 

24 

Storage,  best . 

30 

® 

31 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

6  50 

9  55 

Ball*; . 

4  50 

a 

6  75 

Cows . 

3  00 

a  s;oo 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbl . 

8  00 

@13  50 

Culls . 

4  50 

a 

6  00 

Hogs . 

8  75 

@10  50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

5  00 

a  6  oo 

9  00 

@12  50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best . 

Si 

a 

60 

Com.  to  good . . 

40 

@ 

54 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

45 

a 

50 

Fair  to  Good . 

30 

38 

8'onls . 

36 

@ 

39 

22 

ft 

27 

30 

ft 

40 

Squabs,  doz . 

5  00 

a  10  oo 

Geese..  .  . 

25 

@ 

35 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
Sales  are  reported  at :  Calves,  choice, 
20  to  21c;  common  to  good,  13  to  17c; 
lambs,  hothouse,  each,  $5  to  $12. 

BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lb* .  7  00  @  7  25 

Pea .  4  25  d  4  15 

Medium  . 4  75  @  5  00 

Red  Kidney. . . .  9  00  @  9  75 

White  Kidney .  12  50  @13  25 

Yellow  Eye .  8  50  @  9  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  @  6  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  50  @4  50 

Albemarle . 6  00  @9  00 

Pears,  bbl . . .  2  00  @1  50 

Strawberries,  qt .  20  @  35 

POTATOES 

Southern,  new,  bbl., . 2  50  @  7  00 

Old.  180  lbs . 2  00  @  3  00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  6  00  @12  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  3  00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  2  50  @  6  00 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Cabbage,  ton .  20  00  @30  00 

New,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @  1  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @3  00 

Onions.  100  lbs . . .  50  @  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  50  @  4  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  1  50  @  1  76 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  2  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  5  00 

Peppers,  bu . . .  3  00  @  5  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  50 

Romaine.hu .  1  00  @  2  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  35 

8pinach,  bbl .  1  00  @2  25 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton .  30  00  @31  00 

No.  2  . 25  00  @28  00 

No.  3  . 22  00  @24  00 

Shipping . 17  00  @20  011 

Clover,  Mixed  . 29  00  @27  00 

Straw,  Rye  . 18  00  @19  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 12  00  @1(00 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York;  Wheat,  No.  2  hard  Winter,  $1.55; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow,  82c ;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  51c;  rye,  $1.46;  barley,  r5c. 
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Make  Big  PoultiyMcmey 

P^Ep  MILKOUN 

ZtiF  A  Gal. 


Jas.  E.  Keyes,  Petaluma,  California,  writes' 
“Milkoline  prevents  worms,  lowers  death  rate 
increases  eg-pr  production  and  keeps  a  flock  in 
splendid  health,  thereby  preventing  disease.” 
The  biggest  poulty  raisers  and  feeders  like 
Armour  &  Company,  Grant  Brothers,  etc.,  use 
Milkoline  constantly.  Many  say  it  reduces 
feeding  costs  materially. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Offer:  BSSi 

ient  size  kegs  and  barrels.  Your  money  will 
be  refunded  in  full  if  after  using  half  of  amount 
purchased  in  30  days  you  are  not  satisfied. 

A  fiallnn  •  When  fed  according  to  di- 
rt  Ualiuil  .  sections  Milkoline  costs  but 
2c  a  gallon  or  less.  Milkoline  is  pure  modified 
buttermilk — keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate, 
will  not  mould  or  rot  and  does  not  draw  flies. 
Regarded  by  users  as  being  far  superior  to 
buttermilk  as  it  is  always  uniform  in  quality 
and  acidity. 

The  prices  of  Milkoline  are  as  follows  :  2  gal- 
83. 50;  5  gal.  87.50;  10  gal.  812.50;  15  gal- 
816.50;  32  gal. .832 ;  55  gal,  849.50. 

Simply  send  name 
and  address — a  card 
will  do,  and  we’ll  send  au  interesting  booklet 
telling  how  Milkoline  will  increase  your  poul¬ 
try  and  hog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest 
distributors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

447  Creamery  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BIG  BOOK  FREE! 


$  f  C  95  Buys  140-Egg  Champion  | 

Belle  City  Incubator] 

Hot-Water,  Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board,  Self-Regulated.  »«i  aoc 
$9.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot-  4711” 

Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  Ms 

Exprus  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and  w  - 

allowed  to  points  West. 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share  In 
my  $1,000  In  Prizes,  or  write  for 
Free  Book.  “Hatching  Facta/'  It 
_  tells  every thinff.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

|  Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  48  Racine.  Wis. 


EXCELSIOR  CUSHIONS 

SAVE  WASTE  BY  BREAKAGE 

Our  cushions  protect  YOint  I4JG8.  Minimum  ex¬ 
pense,  prompt  shipment.  Six  supply  stations. 
Write  for  sample  and  particulars 

ATLANTIC  EXCELSIOR  MFG.  CO. 

507  West  30th  Street  New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 
Cornell  Certified  Cockerels 

mated  to  selected  hens  produce 
the  kind  of  chicks  we  are  proud 
to  sell !  A  few  not  yet  booked 
for  May  delivery.  $20  per  hun¬ 
dred,  $19  in  lots  of  five  hundred 
or  more.  Prepaid  by  express  or 
parcel  post.  97%  live  arrival 
guaranteed. 

In  July  over  a  hundred  certi¬ 
fied  cockerels  for  sale.  Write 
your  wants. 

R.  B.  MEAD 

College  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

Again  the  sensation  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den;  the  world’s  greatest  poultry  show.  The 
giant  of  poultrydom.  If  given  free  range  will 
find  the  larger  part  of  it’s  own  living.  For  de¬ 
scriptive  foider  and  price  liston  hatching  eggs, 
write  MARCY  FARMS,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  Hen.) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  and 
lay  more  and  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 

ir.  Dexter  I*.  iTpliam,  R.  F.  0.  No. 


circular. 


.  i,  llelmar.  N.  J. 


For  CAPONS  raise  Jersey  Black  Giants 

(yellow  skin)  the  mostpopular  and  profitable  breed 
in  America  today.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  year¬ 
ling  hens.  T.  H,  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs,  $5  per  13:  $5.60  per 
26  ;  *20  per  100.  GKO.  V.  WII.UAMSO.N,  Flanders,  X.  1. 


TURKEY  EGGS  S 

*ger.  L.  II.  IV 1 1,1 


TIFFANY’S  Superior 


Ducklings 


LhlCkS  Wyandottes,  Beds,  Rocks. 

Leghorns,  Anoonas, Pekin.' 

Rouen  and  Runner.  Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phssnixvilla,  Pa. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs  fiorYhom.m.''  ».*. 
For  Sale  WILD  MALLARD  EGGS,  $3  per  dozen, 

White  Pekin  $2.50,  Toulouse  geese  35  cents  per 
egg.  Six  weeks  old  Mulefoot  Pigs  $5  apiece. 

Kilsyth  Farm,  Box  36,  Huntington,  L,.  I. 

Uonparell  Strain  Barred  Bocks.  $1.15  per  15.  By 
II  mail  Post  paid.  J.  F.  Carta,  ft.  D.  1,  Bbockpokt  N.Y. 


Big  Bronze.  $9  per  setting  of  9. 
".  Y.  City  deliveries  by  me.-sen- 

SON,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  V. 


PEj  ducks 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS  ISLIP.  N  Y 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs  for  Hatching 

Mrs.  NII.ES  GROVKi!,  South  New  Berlin.  N.Y. 


Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  uf&hfng 

None  bettei.  THOMAS  E’EiLY,  C hilton ville .  Plymouth.  Mass. 

linvrv  r~  fi  s%  A  From  our  fa  m  o  u  » 
1  (1  K  n  L  T  r"  i]  j]  h  M.  Bronze  andNnr- 
■  "  11  II  k  1  k.  u  M  v  raganaett  S  t  o  <•  L. 

Largest  and  hardiest  breeds  known.  85  for  6;  89 
for  12,  sent  prepaid.  Instructions  how  to  raise  90% 
of  all  flocks  put  off  sent  free  with  each  order.  All 
orders  filled  promptly.  Strictly  fresh  eyes. 

WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

SMS:  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Attractive  Prices.  NEAUAND0T  DUCK  RANCH,  Sag  Harkar,  L.  I..N-T. 

Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  Speonk,  L.  1..  N.Y. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS  ONLY 

Eggs  — Setting  82.00;  50  86.00;  100  $10.00. 

HAYSTACK  MT.  FARM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

White  ’Wyandotte  F.gga  for  hatching,  from  free  range 
ft  fowl;  pure  English  cockerels.  100  Eggs.  $N:  50  Eggs, 
*1.60  No  Parcel  Post.  FRANK  M.  EDWARDS.  Water  Mill,  N.Y. 

White  Rock-Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

Kish  el  and  Park  strain.  $82  per  100.  Eggs,  $2  per  15  ; 
$10  per  100.  White  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Anconas,  S.  C.  Keds.  Also  White  and  Brown  Leprhorns 
from  pure  bred,  heavy  laying:,  farm-raised  breeders. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ADRIAN  DeNEEK,  Soda*.  N.  V. 

Sale  of  hundred  Laying  Pullets  and  Yearlings 

Nice  stock,  at  $2.25  and  up.  FOIIEST  FARM,  Kockanay,  N.  J. 

Progressive  Light  Brahma 

from  prize  stock.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale;  *3.50  for  13. 
Stock  for  sale  Sept.  1.  HENRY  A.  HEDGES,  Grssnport,  I,.  1.,  N.Y, 

MAHOGANY  STRAIN  SiSJfS&l 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  818  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn.  Box  800,  Phone  140 

S.C.R.I.RED  Day-Old  CHICKS-HATCHING  EGGS 

Trapnested  utility  stock.  White  diarrhea  tested.  Storrs 
(Conn.)  Egg  Laying  Contest  winners.  Eggs  $15  per  100. 
Chicks  for  May  delivery,  $itO  per  hundred.  Iteniaining 
10  breeding  cockerels,  best  matings,  $5.00  each. 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Form,  Box  34,  Short  Fnlls,  N.ll. 

S.  C.  R.  1.  R  E  D  S 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  810  per  100: 
$85  per  300.  Baby  Chicks,  $25  per  100.  6  liens  ami 

cock  for  820.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  N.Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  in  30  days.  $5  per  15.  0.  G.  L.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds  rtoKT&id 

for  eggs  and  color,  15  for  $2.25;  100— $10.  Cliix,  100— $26. 
parcel  post  prepaid.  NEMiIE  RUSSKM,  >Toodburyt  Conn, 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Regal-Doreas  stock  direct.  Eggs, 
ft  Grand  matings.  $1.75— 15;  $!»— 100.  N.  Hill.  Seneca  Falli,  N.T. 

Barron  White  Wyandottes  ^form^iis!: 

ARTHUR  1>.  SMITH  .  Norfolk,  Conn. 

“College  Queen’s”  Record  pe8nanow  Lading! 

Setting  eggs  for  sale.  Day- old  chicks  for  sale. 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 

C  f*  HI  acHY/f innrri  Great  layers.  Cockerels,  *» 
a3.  l_#l  aCK  Ivil  M  OlUd  and  $5  ;  Hens,  $3.50.  Egfprs. 

15— $2;  100— $8,  THOMAS  E.  EKKltSOLK.  Carrollton,  Ohio 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  “?\mtcwTromst?fki 

imported  direct.  Records 262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 

Oliver  Tftced  Wyandottes.  Egffrs,  $2  per  15;  $3-50  per 
O  30  ;  $5  per  60.  GEO.  WILLIAMSON,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS 
Wonderful  Layers.  Sittings,  *2.60,  postpaid.  Cir.  Free. 

Lambert’s  Poultry  Fnrins,  Apponaug,  It.  1. 

FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

forsale.  Winners  Storrscontest  1918-19X9.  First  and  second 
pen  1919-1920.  Also  3  highest  hens,  282-281-273  eggs.  No 
chicks.  Jules  F.  Frnncais,  Weathnmptou  Heath,  New  York 

Barred  Rocks 

Bred  to  lay.  Notice  our  Pen  No,  2,  Storrs  Contest. 
Eggs,  chicks,  cockerels.  Cornell  certified  stock. 
Circular.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  Cttzenovia,  N.Y. 

4fl  ui  a  ah  Dull  .4.  Pullets.  Thoroughbred  Hogan  test 

1  U-TYBBK  rll  1  IBIS  Stock.  FOKFS’f  FARM,  lioekanaj,  N.  J. 

mirVQ  Broilers.  Leghorn.,  Rock,  and  Reds,  12cts. 
LnlLIVo  end  UP-  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlistcrville,  Pa, 

/'Y  n  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  B.  I>.  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  and 
Brown  Leg.  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas. 
JLi  vl  VJ  $5  per  100 ;  $16  per  360-egg  case.  Best  strains. 

/"■t  UT/"*  XT  O  mixed.  *11;  Leg.,  $12  to $13:  Bar. 
rl  1  •,  ^  Rock  and  R.  I.  Red.  $1«:  White 

Rock, $T6  to  $20.  May  delivery. 

MAPLES  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  Telford,  Pa. 

BigSturdy  Baby  Chicks  "1 

Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Bai  l  ed  Rocks,  Eglantine  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas,  S.  C.  Reds.  Catalogue  free.  Chicks  Feb. 
15th  every  week.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill.  H.  J. 

/3TJI  C  Ba,Ted  P.  Rock,  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 

lOcandup,  for  June.  Alsoafewfor 
May.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 
cular  free.  The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Millerstown,  1‘ennu, 

Fina  Rronrlc  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

I  IIIC  UICCUO  Bantams.  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Tellird,  P» 

RABBITS 

Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealands 

We  probably  have  the  finest  herd  of  New  Zealand  Reds 
to  be  found  within  many  hundred  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Why  not  breed  winners?  You  can  doit  just  as 
well  as  raise  “  Muts,”  and  the  returns  are  out  of  all  com¬ 
parison.  All  yon  need  is  the  right  foundation.  We  can 
supply  them  and  at  prices  you  can  well  afford. 

THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABB1TR1ES,  Theo.  S.  Moore,  Slockton,  N.J. 

Rabbits 


All  prominent  Species 


ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Rab¬ 
bits  50c.  Department  A,  JOSEPH  BLANK 
421  Highland  Ave-.  Maunt  Yemen,  N.  T- 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  8.  TEN  ETCK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

p-  -  -  - 

In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held1  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  AH  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  tlie  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  April 
10,  1921: 

Week  Total 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.Y. . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Out . . . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chickatawbut  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

Appleerest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Obed  G.  Knight,  R,  I . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y... 
Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn.... 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Hollis  P.  Cloyes.Conn . . . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Appleerest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1  . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Norman  M.  Mistier,  N.Y . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemns,  N.  Y . 

E.  1'.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . . 

H.  P.  Deming.  Conn . 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass . 

Mirimiehi  Poultry  F  arm,  Mass . 

I).  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  E.  Nichols,  N.  Y . 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 
Winsor  Farm,  Mass . 


OR KGONS 

Oregon  ’Ag.  College.  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

E.  A.  Vosburg,  N.  J . 

WHITE-LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

Tangle  wold  Farm,  L.  I . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Allen,  Conn . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y .  . 

A .  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  ... 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Faim.’Vt.... 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein,  L.  I. . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois.  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuescn,  Conn . 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  T.  Ramage,  Texas.... . . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Burchell  &  Janson,  B.  C . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

August  Degen,  Conn . * . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y..y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . . 

Willana  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

F.  William  Rosenau.  Conn . 

Total . 


51  773 

52  847 

56  727 

39  579 

54  636 

40  526 


49  635 

49  547 

44  523 

46  436 

49  494 

46  438 

56  444 

40  443 


57  956 

45  538 

27  443 

42  544 


41  771 


55  589 

52  791 

49  £75 

54  732 

44  405 

57  729 

50  616 

45  861 

45  676 

58  524 

47  691 

46  613 

59  873 

53  624 

52  694 

87  790 

35  912 

43  673 

49  629 

42  383 

54  585 

42  399 

40  683 

43  486 

45  360 

56  491 

52  663 


17  425 


II  520 


»1  621 


42  490 


50  239 

51  541 

37  414 

42  629 

56  579 

50  715 

46  605 

53  690 

48  570 

48  863 

50  596 

40  667 

50  630 

50  674 

55  661 

47  723 

51  636 

54  796 

47  583 

49  564 

48  648 

52  724 

50  836 

43  776 

51  701 

61  578 

47  766 

55  774 

38  511 

47  403 

52  686 

50  465 

50  746 

49  564 

57  595 

55  525 

44  387 

54  607 

54  538 

52  778 

51  729 

19  355 

52  692 

42  537 

49  388 

55  808 

52  575 

49  538 

43  606 

46  512 


4824  61053 


Medicine  in  Drinking  Water 

What  is  it  that  you  put  in  drinking 
water  for  incubator  chickens  when  they 
are  small?  A.  D. 

Jobstown,  N.  J. 

You  probably  have  reference  to  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash,  which  has  been 
used  by  many  poultrymen  in  the  belief 
that  it  acted  favorably  in  preventing 
bowel  troubles  and  other  disorders. 
Enough  of  the  crystals  to  color  the  water 
a  wine  red  are  usually  used.  If  you  will 
give  your  little  chicks  all  the  sour  ekim- 
milk,  or  milk  iu  any  form,  that  they  will 
drink,  however,  you  will  find  this  superior 
to  any  drug  that  you  can  use  in  promot¬ 
ing  growth  and  healthfuluess  ia  the  flock. 


April  30,  1921 

Angleworms  Cause  Gapes  in  Chickens 

Where  the  gapeworms  that  get  into  the 
windpipes  of  so  many  young  chicks  and 
cause  such  distress  in  breathing  com© 
from  has  been  a  matter  of  some  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  part  played  by  common 
earthworms  in  transmitting  these  pests 
from  one  chick  to  another  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  open  to  dispute.  To  settle  the 
matter  the  poultry  department  of  tha 
Maryland  College  of  Agriculture  under¬ 
took  a  series  of  experiments  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  its  conclusions  in  Bulletin  234. 

These  experiments  seem  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  earthworms  are  the 
most  important  means  of  transmission  of 
gapes,  and  that  they  also  carry  the  dis¬ 
ease  over  from  one  season  to  another. 

I  he  way  it  is  done  is  this ;  Earthworms, 
in  their  burrowing  through  the  soil,  swal¬ 
low  the  dirt  ahead  of  them,  taking  in 
with  it  the  small  particles  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  that  become  their  food. 

II  living  in  soil  which  contains  the  eggs 
and  embryos  of  gapeworms  they  swallow 
these  also.  These  eggs  and  embryos  may 
be  digested  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  the 
earthworm,  or  the  latter  many  find  itself 
clutched  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
hauled  unceremoniously  from  its  burrow 
by  some  husky  chick  before  it  has  had 
time  to  digest  its  own  meal.  In  that  case 
the  worm  js  destroyed  in  the  chick’s  stom¬ 
ach  and  the  gapeworm  embryos  are  lib¬ 
erated.  Just  why  these  gapeworm  em¬ 
bryos  are  not  digested  by  the  chick,  along 
with  the  earthworm,  the  authorities  do 

us.  In  fact,  they  sidestep  that 
little  detail. 

Having  been  liberated  in  the  chick’s  di¬ 
gestive  tract,  these  embryo  gapeworms 
rind  their  way  to  their  host’s  windpipe 
Their  exact  route  there  has  not  vet  been 
mapped  out  for  us;  another  detail  for  the 
students  of  the  subject  to  look  into.  But, 
at  any  rate,  the  young  gapeworms  find 
their  way  to  the  chick’s  windpipe  and  at¬ 
tach  themselves  to  its  lining  membrane 
Here  they  reach  maturity  and  the  females 
become  distended  with  eggs.  They  do  not 
ay  these  eggs,  but  burst  and  die,  thus 
liberating  their  eggs  all  at  once. 

In  the  chick’s  frantic  efforts  to  clear  its 
windpipe  it  coughs  up  loose  gapeworms, 
embryos  and  eggs  together.  These  fall  to 
the  ground  and  may  be  picked  up  by  other 
chicks,  or  the  embryos  may  become  food 
tor  other  earthworms.  The  experiments 
made  rather  indicate  that  coughedMip 
worms  do  not  carry  the  disease  to  other 
chicks,  even  when  swallowed  bv  them.  It 
seems  rather  necessary  that  the  embryo 
gapeworms  pass  through  another  host  be¬ 
fore  being  able  to  infect  healthy  chicks, 
and  this  intermediate  host,  commonly,  at 
least,  is  the  angleworm.  Another  most 
excellent  reason,  by  the  way,  why  these 
earthworms  should  be  carefully  dug  up 
in  the  Spring,  carried  to  the  creek  in  tin 
cans  and  drowned  there.  So  far  as  known 
fish  are  not  subject  to  gapes. 

The  practical  teaching  of  all  this  i» 
that  young  chicks  should  not  be  allowed 
to  eat  earthworms  from  soil  on  which 
gape-infected  fowls  have  run.  To  keep 
chicks  from  getting  these  worms  it  may 
be  necessary  to  raise  them  upon  new 
ground,  discarding  old  runs  until  they 
have  become  free  from  the  parasites.  It 
is  believed  that  infected  ground  will  clear 
itself  in  three  years.  It  is  well  also  to 
confine  young  chicks  during  Summer  rains 
and  while  the  morning  dew  is  on.  It  is 
at  these  times  that  the  earthworms  come 
to  the  surface  to  find  out  w'hat  is  going 
on  in  the  outside  world,  with  the  result, 
in  too  many  cases,  that  they  get  only  in¬ 
side  information.  M.  b.  D. 


Feeding  Baby  Chicks 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best  feed 
to  feed  baby  chicks  or  how  much  should 
be  fed?  a.  r. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  “best”  foods  for  baby  chicks.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  finely  cracked  corn,  wheat 
and  oatmeal,  either  of  the  pinhead  va¬ 
riety  or  oat  flake,  constitute  the  best 
foods  for  chicks  up  to  au  age  at  which 
they  can  eat  larger  grains.  A  good  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  made  as  follows:  One  part 
pinhead  oatmeal  (steel  cut),  two  parts 
cracked  wheat  and  three  parts  finely 
cracked  corn.  If  this,  or  a  similar  mix¬ 
ture,  is  fed  for  the  first  two  weeks  at 
least,  and  all  moist  or  sloppy  food  mix¬ 
tures  are  withheld,  the  danger  of  bowel 
troubles  is  greatly  decreased.  At  five  or 
six.  weeks,  or  even  earlier,  whole  wheat 
may  be  substituted  for  cracked  wheat 
and  larger  particles  of  cracked  corn  may 
be  used.  The  oatmeal  may  then  he  omit¬ 
ted  if  it.  becomes  too  expensive,  though  it 
is  a  very  valuable  chick  food.  A  dry 
mash  consisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  middlings  and 
sifted  beef  scrap  may  be  fed  after  two 
weeks,  or  even  earlier,  if  desired.  Milk 
is  the  best  single  article  of  food,  and 
should  be  given  in  some  form  from  the 
very  start  in  addition  to  the  grains  men¬ 
tioned.  There  can  be  no  definite  amount 
of  food  prescribed  for  each  100  chicks. 
Feed  hard  grains  from  three  to  five  times 
daily,  giving  at  each  feeding  only  what 
will  be  quickly  cleaned  up.  The  dry  mash 
may  be  kept  constantly  before  the  chicks. 
Feed  tender  green  stuff  also,  feed  often 
and  in  small  amounts  and  then — let  your 
wife  feed  the  baby  chicks.  M.  b.  d. 
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15th  Anniversary  Sale 

20%  to  50%  REDUCTION  on 
DAY-OLD  CHICKS  & 
HATCHING  EGGS  f  rom  j 
WORLD  S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 

TIIIS  IS  YOTTK  OPPORTUNITY.  Take  immediate  j 
advantage  of  it.  Add  some  stock  of  our  record-laying 
strains -1*  proved  Champions  by  noteworthy  Official  ! 
Contest  Records — and  you  add  dollars  to  your  income 
from  the  big  egg  increase  sui*e  to  result.  But 

BOOK  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 

Send  it  to  us  now.  Our  regular  demand  is  heavy — these 
attractive  prices  are  certain  to  extend  it  to  the  limit. 

We  may  tind  it  impossible  to  fill  the  later  orders. 

Three  breeds — all  champion  layers— 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 
WH.  WYANDOTTES 
S.C.R.I.  REDS 

Read  their  records— the  win¬ 
nings  of  306-efiTK  Keystone 
Maid,  304-esrflr  Lady  Victory p 
and  the  host  of  other  brilliant  indi¬ 
vidual  and  pen  performances.  All 
contained  in  “The  Story  of  the  300- 
Egg  Hen.”  Price  10c,  deducted 
from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Lancaster.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds 

I  am  booking  orders  for  April  and  May.  15  years 
shipper  of  day-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  chicks  shipped  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Hatch  every  week.  Write  lor  prices  ind  tree  circular. 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HUBERT  HATCHER 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sent  Postpaid.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Per  100  Per  50  Per  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$18.00  $9.50  $5.00 
Rhode  Island  Reds....  18.00  9.50  5.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  18.00  9.50  5.00 

White  Wyandottes  ...  .  20.00  10.50  5.50 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  FREE 


HUBERT  HATCHERY,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


s.  c.  white  n  Any  ninny  o 
LEGHORN  DHD  I  unlUIxo 

Higli'quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  reduced 
prices.  Good  service.  Price  <M5  per  100  ;  $140  per  1000. 
Parcels  post  paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  circular 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


EGGS-WHITE  ROCKS  CHICKS 

Hggs  from  highest  quality  pedigreed  stock,  $2  per  15. 
Baby  chicks,  32o  each.  Get  your  order  in  early.  Circular 

ready.  THEO.  L.  POOLE,  JAMESV1LLE,  NEW  YORK. 


LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS, 
W.  WYANDOTTES,  I!  A  tt  U  E  I) 
ROOKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  S.  O.W.  AND 
BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cat.  free. 


Chicks,  Eggs 


R1VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  II.  J. 


BABY  CHIX 

order  blank.  Tub 


10.000  PER  WEEK 
LEADING  VARIETIES 

Write  for  price  list  and 
SrENCER  Hatchery,  Spencer,  Ohio 


irL.  C.  JrL.I.  JtCc<3Ls 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $8  per  100:  $1.75  per  15.  Vigorous 
stock;  free  range.  H.  II.  OWEN,  Ithlncbcck,  N.  T  . 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Poultry 

Chickens,  Ducks.  Geese,  Turkeys,  Guinea  Pigs  and 
Dogs,  Price  list  free.  Fine  Illustrated  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalog  10c.  Art  Desk  Calendar  lOe..  or  both  for 
15  cents,  Post  paid.  EDWIN  A.  SOUOER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


HATCHING  EGGS.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs,  St  perdms.  Day 
old  chicks,  $-8  per  100.  Devonshire  Farms,  Wasliingtonville,  N  Y 


Minorcas 


S.  C.  B.  chix,  $1*  a  100  for  May.  Pen  No.  1,  2:te 
Each.  Mrs.  L.  J.  MERVILLE,  Bliss,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 

e  gs  from  our  twenty  year  bred-for-laying  strain,  $2.50 
per  15,  delivered.  BRUSH  &  SON,  Milton, Vermont 


ST  Dlirc  nDDlMfTftNC  Hatchings  Eggs  from  our 
.U.KUrr  UKrlWulUPId  thoroughbred  prize-win¬ 
ning  strains,  13.50  and  $5.00  for  15.  Stock  and  baby 

chicks.  THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CO..  Fanwood.  New  Jersey 


Francais  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  at  reduced  price.  lO-wks.-old  pullets. 

Also  three  line  breeding  pens  for  sale. 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhauapton  Beach,  N.Y. 


Pullets  r.  S. 


$!!.  R.  I.  Reds.  Both  combs. 

lii-umtichl  Edgcwood,  Maryland 


FOR  sale— 60  YEARLING  R.  I.  REn  hens.  Layers  nnd  Winners. 
$2  each.  Also  cockerels.  G.  B.  THOMPSON,  Stiver  Creek,  H.Y. 


SC.  Sheppard  Ancona*,  grandson  of  bird  from  Shep- 
i  pard’s.  heads  pen  2  15 eggs,  S2.50.  Chicks.  30c;  331-egg 
Rtrain.  Ck’ls,  $3.  ED.  HOLLENBECK,  Maple  Shade  Farm,  Brtesporl.N.T. 


Single  Comb  R.l.  Red  Day-Old  Chicks  K; 

State  tested  foe  White  Diarrhea  a"d  culled  for  liigh 
production.  $28  a  hundred.  Trlenhone  t.Vi-4}.  Order  now 

for  May  nnd  June.  BROWN  S  POUI  TRI  FARM.  Wcittoro.  Masi 


pnpV  PUIY  Barred  Rocks. Reds, White Lcghoensnnd 
DMDI  bnlA  Broilers,  lie  and  up.  Safe  deli  very  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pamplilet  Free.  J.  N.  HACF,  R.  0.,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Hatching  Egg*,  $1 — 15;  $fi— 100.  8-10- 
Wk.  pullets.  Eh  liltlTON  FARM  It.  1  Hudson,  N.Y. 


Beat  It.  I.  Ited  Pen  and  best  individual  Red  ever  trap- 
nested  at  Storrs  Laying  Contests;  pen,  2162cggs:  individ¬ 
ual,  270  eggs.  Best  S.  C.  Red  pen,  and  best  individual  Red 
in  contest  3  times  in  last  5  years.  Bred  and  owned  by  us. 
Eggs  and  chicks  for  sale.  PINECRES1  ORCHARDS,  Groton,  Mass. 


Natural  History  Notes 


How  the  Jackrabbit  Fights  a  Weasel 

On  page  24$  I  made  the  statement  that 
a  jack  rabbit  “can  whip  a  weasel  by 
jumping  and  striking  the  weasel  with  its 
front  feet.*’  On  page  501  II.  0.  S.  takes 
exceptions  to  this  statement,  and  attempts 
to  prove  that  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  jack  rabbit  is  such  that  the  animal 
cannot  use  its  front  feet  to  advantage, 
and  that  it  must  fight  with  its  bind  feet 
instead,  and  he  incidentally  asks  if  I  am 
light. 

Yes,  I  am  right!  The  Almighty  did 
not  furnish  the  jack  rabbit  with  very 
many  or  very  effective  weapons,  either  of 
offence  or  defence,  but  TTe  taught  the  rab¬ 
bit  to  use  the  few  that  were  furnished  in 
the  most  effective  manner  possible,  and 
it  is  useless  for  any  human  being  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  improve  upon  the  manner  sug¬ 
gested  by  flic  Creator.  When  fighting 
with  a  weasel,  the  jack  rabbit  extends  its  i 
f’-ont  feet  just  a  trifle  beyond  the  point  J 
of  its  nose,  and  using  its  hind  logs  as  a 
motive  power,  jumps  from  a  distance  of 
several  feet  directly  at  the  weasel.  The  | 
front  feet,  although  they  may  carry  no  j 
original  force  of  their  own.  convey  the 
full  momentum  of  the  rabbit’s  body  as 
imparted  by  its  hind  legs,  and  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  impact  of  the  rabbit’s  hind 
feet  strike  the  ground,  and  instantly 
there  comes  a  second  kick,  which  results 
in  a  second  jump,  which  raises  the  rabbit 
above  the  weasel  and  carries  it  a  dozen 
feet  or  more  beyond  its  enemy,  and  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  its  roach.  Now  were  the 
rabbit  to  strike  with  its  hind  feet,  the 
rolling,  moving  body  of  the  weasel  would 
hinder  the  rabbit  in  its  attempt  to  gather 
itself  for  a  leap  to  safety,  and  before  it 
could  make  that  leap  the  weasel  would 
be  upon  the  rabbit’s  back,  with  its  long 
neck  reaching  around  and  its  sharp  teeth 
biting  away  at  the  rabbit’s  jugular  vein. 
That  is  the  way  that  a  weasel  fights  the 
rabbit,  and  the  rabbit  aims  its  methods 
of  attack  in  accordance.  A  cat  attacks  a 
rabbit  in  an  altogether  different  manner, 
and  so,  as  II.  C.  S.  observes,,  the  rabbit 
in  this  case  defends  itself  hy  giving  pussy 
a  vicious  kick. 

And  then  II.  C.  S.  asks  if  anyone  “ever 
heard  of  a  rabbit  driving  a  weasel  from 
its  hole  by  jumping  upon  it  with  its  front 
feet?”  I  will  answer  this  question  in  the 
good  old  Yankee  way  by  asking  another. 
Did  II.  C.  S.  ever  see  a  jack  rabbit’s  bur¬ 
row?  Or  did  he  ever  see  the  burrow  of 
i  any  other  species  of  rabbit  or  hare  that 
was  of  sufficient  diameter  to  allow  its 
occupant  to  jump  at  all  ?  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


Rabbit  Whips  a  Dog! 

In  “Nature  Notes,”  page  591,  it  is  ques¬ 
tioned  that  a  buck  rabbit  can  whip  a 
weasel.  The  writer  saw  a  buck  rabbit 
knock  a  bull  terrier  dog  20  ft.,  whip  him, 
too.  A  sport  had  in  a  harness  shop  a 
$500  bull  terrier  dog.  A  bet  of  $25  was 
made  that  a  buck  rabbit  could  whip  him. 
The  rabbit  was  dropped  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  dog  on  the  other  -side.  Dog  rushed 
for  rabbit;  rabbit  plunged  forward, 
rammed  the  dog  with  front  feet,  struck 
for  the  eyes.  Dog  was  rolled  violently 
over  and  over  backward,  and  refused  to 
notice  the  rabbit.  Tlvt  dog  could  have 
been  bought  for  25  cents. 

Pennsylvania.  joiin  gormi.y. 


A  Rabbit  Whips  a  Cat 

I  notice  the  question  has  arisen  among 
your  readers  as  to  how  a  rabbit  fights. 
i\Iy  brother  told  me  some  years  ago  of  a 
one-sided  battle  between  a  tame  white 
rabbit  and  a  good-sized  house  cat.  Old 
Tom,  upon  seeing  Whitey,  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  stalk  him.  Whitey  didn’t  seem  to 
be  disturbed  in  the  least,  by  Tom’s  ap¬ 
proach,  but  simply  awaited  the  onslaught, 
which  soon  came,  as  Tom  perhaps 
thought  he  had  an  easy  victim.  But  as 
Tom  made  his  rush,  Whitey  leaped  into 
the  air  and  over  Tom,  and  as  he  went, 
over  gave  Tom  a  terrible  punch,  with 
those  strong  hind  legs  of  his.  Quick  as 
a  flash  he  wheeled  around  as  he  lit,  and 
while  Tom  was  trying  to  figure  out  what 
struck  him,  Whitey  gave  another  hound 
in  the  air  and  over  Tom’s  back,  and  as 
he  went  over  he  gave  Tom  another  of 
those  John  L.  punches,  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  Tom’s  curiosity  to  the  full,  for 
lie  immediately  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  needed  somewhere  else,  and 
he  departed  right  quick  to  find  that  some¬ 
where.  Whitey  hopped  off  as  unconcern¬ 
edly  as  if  it  was  an  every-day  occurrence. 

t.  s.  gerrard. 


A  White  Robin 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is*  any 
such  thing  as  a  white  robin.  There  is 
one  around  this  neighborhood.  Its  beak 
and  head  are  just  the  same  as  any  other 
one,  but.  the  rest  of  its  body  is  white.  It 
chirns  the  same  as  the  other  robins.  It 
is  also  mated  with  an  ordinary  robin. 

Erie,  Pa.  t.  t.  c. 

Such  birds  are  not  at  all  uncommon, 
and  are  merely  albinos,  such  as  occur  in 
many  other  species.  Usually  the  bird  is 
only  partly  white,  but  occasionally  en¬ 
tirely  so.  without  a  colored  feather  on  any 
part  of  its  plumage.  e.  w.  nelson. 


HILLPOT 

CHICKS 


Special  Matings 


100 

50 

25 

Wit.  Leghorns.  Pen  1 

S35.00 

$18.00 

S9.50 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2 

23.00 

11.50 

6.25 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

25.00 

12.50 

6.75 

Barred  Rocks 

25.00 

12  50 

6.75 

SPECIAL  REDUCED 

PRICES ! 

Immense  hatches— with  high  fertility— so  wo  pass  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  you.  Comes  right,  lit  the  height  of  the  season, 
too.  just  when  you  want  chicks.  Now  you  can  pot  yours  at 
this  saving— chicks  full  of  the  snappy  vitality  that  only 
Hillpot  Hatching  can  give  them. 


100 

50 

25 

White  Leghorns 

*18.00 

*9.00 

*5.00 

Slack  Leghorns 

18.00 

9.00 

5.00 

Brown  Leghorns 

18.00 

9.00 

5.00 

Barred  Rocks 

18.00 

9.00 

5.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

20.00 

10.00 

5.50 

Buff  Rocks 

25.00 

12.50 

6.75 

White  Itocks 

25.00 

12.50 

6.75 

White  Wyandottes 

28.00 

14.00 

7.50 

Black  Minorcas 

28.00 

14.00 

7.50 

Prompt  deliveries — Terms  ensh  with  order. 
Cannot  ship  C.  O.  D.— send  check  or  money 
order.  Sale  delivery  of  full  count  gu  ’ranteed 
anywhere  within  12ii0  miles.  BOOK  FREE. 


Cannot  deliver  White  Leghorns  before  May  11th. 
Hatching  dates  May  4,  11,  18.  25,  June  1. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Box  1, 


TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921 

Bretl  for  high  egg  production  from  selected  flocks  thatjproduce 

COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

and  buy  direct  from  KERR,  THE  LARGEST  EASTERN 

PRODUCER.  You  get  chicks  that  are  handled  hut  once — 
thus  assuring  your  chicks  a  better  chance  of  growing  to  early 
and  profitable  maturity. 

When  you  buy  KERR  Chicks  you  get  chicks  of  known  quality — 
just  the  kind  you  want— the  kind  that  live— grow — lay  and  pay. 
The  unusual  value  and  quality  of  KERR  Chicks  is  recognized 
everywhere.  Our  thousands  of  customers  order  year  after 
year — because  then  are  satisfied. 


BUY  NOW— SEASON  AND  PRICE  IS  RIGHT 


Thousands  Ready  Every  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 

25  Chick.  50  Chick.  100  Chicks  500  Chick.  1000  Chicks 

Black  Leghorns  ....  }  $4.25  $7.50  $15.00  $70.00  $130.00 

Barred  Rocks . j 

Bu«R?cr.k‘  5.50  10.00  20.00  95.00  180.00 

R.  I.  Reds . J 


PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 

Frenchtfwn?  n.  j.  THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Trice  List — Prepaid  to  You — Purebred  Stock. 


White  Leghorns  . 

25 

50 

$7.50 

100 

$14.00 

Buff  Leghorns  . 

..  4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

7.30 

14.00 

Black  Leghorns  . 

..  5.00 

9.75 

19.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

..  4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

White  Rocks  . 

..  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

Bpff  Rocks  . 

..  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

White  Orpingtons  . . . . 

11.75 

23.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

..  C.00 

11.75 

23.00 

White  Wyandottes  ... 

..  5.25 

10.00 

19.00 

S.  L.  Wyandottes . 

..  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds... 

..  4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas. 

. .  5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

A neon as  . 

10.50 

20.00 

t.t.  Brahmas  . 

..  7.00 

13.50 

26.00 

Black  Langshans  .... 

..  6.50 

12.00 

23.00 

S.  S.  Hamburgs . 

. .  8.50 

16.00 

31.00 

Cornish  . 

..  8.00 

15.00 

29.00 

Mixed  . 

7.00 

13.00 

Start  the  season  right 

with  chirks  that  can  be  de- 

pended  upon  to  produeo 

profitable 

heavy 

egg  pro- 

ducing  liens.  Farm  at 

Hudson,  Ohio. 

Mail 

orders  to 

J.  KREJCI.  2165  E. 

B6th 

St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

5000  JUNE  CHICKS  at  12c 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Experienced  poultry  raiser#  know  Juno  as  an 
excellent  month  to  hatch  Leghorns.  This  is 
especially  true  of  our  vigorous  rapidly  maturing 
-train.  Ours  begin  laying  in  five  months.  June 
chicks  do  not  go  through  that  severe  winter 
moult  and  are  laying  strong  when  egg#  are  at 
top  prices.  Try  it  for  yourself,  it  is  especially 
important  this  year.  Send  your  order  to 

SPRECRHE  BROS. 

Rohrerstown,  Pa. 


Officially  Pedigreed 

White  LEGHORN  Eggs 
For  Hatching 

from  Vineland  Pen.  Originally  owned  by  C.  S.  Greene, 
with  record  of  2.223  eggs  in  •  ne  year  from  10  hens. 
Only  #0.00  per  sitting  of  15  eggs. 

H.  H.  OBER,  ::  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


We  own  the  famous  Sanborn  flock  of 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  every  breeder  with 
a  trapnest  record.  They  are  known 
from  coast  to  coast  for  1  heir  wonder¬ 
ful  etfk'-la.yintf  abilities,  fourteen 
years  of  selective  breeding  behind 
them  place  them  in  the  front  row  as 
money  earners.  Our  Leghorns  are  of 
the  same  grand  quality,  free  catalog. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1  50,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


PliIPKQ  ,7c  e«<*h,sPEGGS  and  GROWING  STOCK. 

vnlulld  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Bel. 


rliiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiimmmiiiiiiiiiiDf 

|  I^Lone  Elm  LeghomFarm  | 

—  Formerly  the  Z7 

E  The  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  E 

“  Am  nil  sold  out  on  day-old  chicks  till  the 
S  26th  of  May.  Remember  the  last  part  of  — 

—  May  and  the  forepart  of  June  can’t  be  beat  — 

—  for  White  Leghorn  chicks,  especially  if  you  _ 

—  want  them  for  winter  layers.  The  chicks  I  “ 

“  got  out  last  year  around  tho  first  of  June  “ 
“  produced ‘mure  eggs  latt  winter  than  my  — 
“  earlier  hatches.  — 

“  The  price  of  chicks  after  tho  above  date  — 

—  will  lie  $16.00  a  hundred  in  200  lots.  Parcel  _ 

—  post  paid.  Eight  and  ten  weeks  old  pullets  Z1 

—  $1.50  apiece,  in  lots  of  fifty  or  more  $1.35.  ~ 
“  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  send  for  circular.  SS 

E  ROY  S.  RIDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.  = 

El  1 1 1 1 1  in  i  ill  1 1 1 1 1  iii  1 1 1 1  ii  i  m  i  ii  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  iT^ 
George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

$28  per  100  May  4th;  $20  May  11th;  $24  May 
18th;  safe  delivery  guaranteed;  from  stock  pro¬ 
duced  in  my  pedigree  matings;  closely  related 
to  my  20  pullets  leading  in  the  New  York  State 
contest;  1G79  eggs  in  23  weeks  to  April  10.  Last 
year  my  pen  finished  tenth  in  the  Connecticut 
contest,  averaging  193  eggs  per  hen.  and  13tli 
in  New  Jersey,  averaging  183.  Send  .$5,  balance 
C.  O.  D.  hy  parcel  post. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R  25,  Seymour,  Conn. 


RARV  BARRON 

phipk^  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

vnlvIVO  Specially  bred  for  heavy  egg  production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  because  they  deliver  the 
goods.  CHICKS,  May  delivery,  13c  each;  June,  12c 
each.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers 
will  tell  you  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy 
chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  price.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

C.  M.  Lougeuecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Fa. 


Barred  Rock  Baby  Chicks  off.  A  few  from  Trapnest- 

ed  birds,  80c  each.  T.  0.  KYDBEKti,  iiickavilU,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  aod  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  and  cockerels  of  high  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  #?  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks,  #20  per  hundred  from  April  15  to  June  1st;  from 
then  on,  SIS.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland.  New  York 


CORNELL  Certified  S.  C.  Reds 

EGGS— S3  for  15.  Cock — S15.  Circular.  Eggs  from 
uncertified  liens— S7. 50  per  100. 

L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON  Route  7  Oswego,  New  York 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

BRED  RIGHT  AND  RAISED  RIGHT — 9  to  10  weeks  old,  delivery  at  once,  $1.50  each. 
4  months  old,  $2.00;  5  months  old,  $2.50.  YOUR  INSPECTION  INVITED. 
Supply  Limited— Make  Reservations  Early 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM,  Washington  St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart - 
nvnt  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Albert  Gibson,  Nyaek,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
arrested,  charged  with  grand  larceny.  In 
advertisements  he  offered  investment  in  a 
picture  concern,  and  met  his  victims  in 
the  offices  of  the  Torraine  Motion  Picture 
Company.  One  party  was  induced  to  in¬ 
vest  $1,500  on  an  agreement  that  he  was 
to  receive  a  salary  of  $100  a  week.  Be¬ 
coming  suspicious,  he  demanded  a  return 
of  his  money,  and  was  given  a  check  for 
$1,500  signed  by  Gibson.  When  check 
was  presented  at  the  bank  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  balance  of  only  SO  cents 
to  Gibson’s  credit.  Seeing  a  similar  ad¬ 
vertisement,  the  victim,  accompanied  by  a 
detective,  went  to  the  new  address  and 
identified  Gibson,  who  was  placed  under 
arrest.  Gibson  is  said  to  have  served 
terms  in  prison  for  forgery  and  robbery. 

The  attention  of  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee  has  several  times  been  called 
to  advertising  of  the  Durable  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Ill.  This  company  advertises  cord  type 
tires.  They  stipulate  that  it  is  not  sewed, 
patched  or  retreaded.  They  call  it  an 
8,000-inile  tire,  and  guarantee  it  for  5.000 
miles.  The  out  accompanying  the  adver¬ 
tisement  is  that  of  a  well-known  standard 
make  of  tire. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cord  type 
tire.  Tires  are  either  cord  tires  or  they 
are  not. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  8,000-mile 
tire  guaranteed  for  5,000  miles. 

Our  investigation  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  tire  being  sold  by  the  Durable  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company  is  a  rebuilt  tire,  and 
notwithstanding  their  contrary  statement, 
it  is  retreaded,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
National  Vigilance  Committee  it  is  no 
better  than  other  rebuilt  tires  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  Durable  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
have  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee 
that  there  is  no  connection  between  their 
company  and  the  Economy  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  but  we  note  that  their  let¬ 
terheads  are  similar  and  their  advertising 
is  almost  identical.  We  have  traced 
material  shipped  to  the  Economy  Com¬ 
pany  into  the  hands  of  the  Durable,  and 
our  Chicago  correspondent  informs  us 
that  the  address  given  by  each  company 
is  occupied  by  the  same  tenant. 

The  above  letter  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  to  publishers  is  self-ex¬ 
planatory.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
does  not  carry  “gyp”  tire  advertising 
Our  files  show  the  Economy  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.  advertising  was  refused  March  0, 
1920;  the  Durable  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 
was  refused  on  December  20,  1920,  and 
again  February  24.  1921.  There  can  now 
be  no  excuse  for  any  publisher  presenting 
this  misleading  advertising  to  his  readers. 

East  Spring  I  sold  my  hay  to  a  man 
named  Ginder,  who  was  buying  for  C.  W. 
Bosler  Co.  of  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.  They 
were  to  get  the  hay  from  my  barn  and 
pay  cash.  In  July  they  came  after  the 
hay,  giving  me  check  dated  May  2S.  1920, 
for  $344  on  the  Farmers’  &  Merchants’ 
National  Bank  of  Williamsburg.  I’a.. 
signed  by  C.  W.  Rosier  Co.  I  took  the 
check  to  my  bank  and  had  it  cashed  In 
about  a  week  I  got  a  notice  from  the  bank 
to  come  and  pay  the  check,  as  it  had  been 
returned  from  the  Williamsburg  bank. 
“Payment  stopped.”  with  $2  20  charges. 

We  wrote  C.  W.  Bosler  Co  about  it. 
August  24.  they  wrote  they  would  bo  al 
my  place  the  next  week  and  settle  it 
Again.  September  IS  they  wrote  to  me 
that  they  would  be  out  to  see  me  in  the 
near  future  and  pay  everything  They 
have  not  come  yet.  If  you  can  collect 
this  for  me.  I  am  willing  to  pay  you  for 
all  trouble.  s.  s. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  second  case  that  has  come 
to  our  attention  where  C.  W.  Rosier  Co 
has  purchased  hay  of  farmers  and  failed 
to  pay  for  it.  This  firm  also  gives  an 
address  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  We  are  pub¬ 
lishing  the  above  record  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  other  farmers. 


orders  and  that  I  would  have  to  make 
room  in  my  incubators  for  the  eggs  at 
some  future  date.  We  are  now  at  dead¬ 
lock.  I  cannot  make  room  in  my  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  eggs,  and  he  absolutely  re¬ 
fuses  to  refund  my  money.  In  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  fact  that  he  refused  the  order 
for  delivery  on  the  date  desired,  I  cannot 
understand  how  he  can,  with  any  moral 
decency  or  business  courtesy,  fail  to  re¬ 
fund.  The  cancellation  was  on  his  jiart 
more  than  on  mine,  as  his  refusal  de¬ 
manded  it.  I  have  written  him  several 
times  since,  but  it  is  useless.  I  will  take 
it  as  a  great  favor  if  you  will  see  what 
you  can  do  with  him.  b.  s.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  known  C.  C.  Shoemaker  of 
Freeport,  Ill.,  for  the  past  25  years  as  a 
poultryman  and  incubator  manufacturer. 
In  view  of  the  above  we  felt  confident, 
that  Mr.  Shoemaker  would  accept  cancel¬ 
lation  of  order  and  refund  the  remit¬ 
tance.  After  writing  him  the  second  time 
he  responded  to  our  letter  to  the  effect 
that  in  his  catalogue  he  states  he  will  not 
accept  cancellation  of  orders  if  the 
weather  conditions  are  such  that  he  can¬ 
not  fill  the  orders  at  the  time  specified, 
or  if  the  weather  is  too  cold  for  shipment. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Shoemaker  reserves 
to  himself  the  right  to  fill  orders  when 
he  gets  good  and  ready,  and  the  customer 
has  no  redress  unless  he  brings  suit  in 
court  to  force  the  refund.  Whether  Mr. 
Shoemaker  is  within  bis  legal  rights  in 
holding  the  customer’s  remittance  or  not, 
we  think  few  poultryraen  will  approve  of 
such  methods.  We  merely  want  our 
other  subscribers  to  know  what  they  may 
expect  when  sending  orders  to  this  poul¬ 
tryman. 

My  son.  Burr  K.  Elmendorf,  sent  $17.50 
for  one  Little  Wonder  stove  to  the  com¬ 
pany  at  Detroit,  Mich.  They  said  if  it 
was  not  satisfactory  they  would  return 
the  money.  The  stove  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  was  shipped  back.  The  firm 
claims  it  was  badly  damaged,  and  they 
wanted  us  to  wait  till  they  got  adjust¬ 
ment  by  the  express  company,  but  that 
is  nothing  to  do  with  us,  as  we  shipped 
the  stove  back  in  good  shape,  and  we  are 
naturally  looking  for  our  money,  as  stove 
was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  us.  We 
wrote  them  the  last  of  February  a  special 
delivery  letter,  and  have  not  heard  from 
them  since.  I  am  enclosing  you  the  five 
letters  showing  the  correspondence  from 
last  October  until  now,  without  success, 
and  am  asking  you  if  you  will  try  to  col¬ 
lect  it  for  us.  H.  c.  E. 

Our  efforts  in  this  subscriber’s  behalf 
resulted  in  the  return  of  the  purchase 
price,  less  “handling  charges,”  $4.40,  and 
express  charges  of  $1.22.  A  protest  re¬ 
garding  these  deductions  met  with  a  curt 
reply,  “this  transaction  is  closed.”  This 
is  the  way  Little  Wonder  Stove  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  lives  up  to  its  guarantee. 
It  will  be  “little  wonder”  if  farmers  de¬ 
cline  to  favor  the  concern  with  their 
patronage  in  the  future. 

A  man  has  been  trying  to  interest  me 
in  buying  shares  for  the  expansion  of 
Charles  Weeghman’s  chain  lunch  rooms 
of  Chicago.  I  cannot  see  a  thing  wrong 
with  their  proposition,  and  they  do  not 
make  any  glaring  statements  as  to  future 
earnings.  As  T  understand  it,  this  busi¬ 
ness  started  in  Chicago  20  vears  ago, 
that  they  now  have  10  or  more  lunch 
rooms  in  operation,  and  desire  to  spread 
their  chain  to  other  cities.  The  issue  is 
being  handled  by  L.  R.  Steel  Service  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York.  Any  information 
which  vou  can  give  me  about  the  honesty 
of  these  people  and  the  investment  they 
are  handling  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Massachusetts.  D.  W.  D. 

We  see  nothing  wrong  about  the  propo¬ 
sition  for  those  who  want  to  gamble  with 
their  savings  It  t ho  Charles  Weeghman’s 
chain  lunch  rooms  have  been  in  business 
for  20  years,  and  successful,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  should  have  some  sort  of  a  financial 
rating.  We  find  none.  It  isn’t  enough 
to  ‘see  nothing  wrong”  when  one  is  to 
invest  his  money,  but  he  should  be  able 
to  see  something  very  substantial  in  the 
way  of  assets  and  earnings  before  parting 
with  lus  money.  Fortunes  could  be  squan¬ 
dered  in  a  short  time  by  putting  money 
into  every  prospect  of  this  kind  that  come 
along. 


In  January  last  I  ordered  300  Barred 
Rock  and  300  Rhode  Island  Red  hatching 
eggs  from  C.  C.  Shoemaker  of  Freeport, 
Ill.,  who  advertises  in  the  leading  poultry 
journals.  I  wished  the  eggs  delivered  in 
February,  for  a  hatch  to  be  taken  off 
March  4,  and  I  paid  for  the  eggs  in  full, 
bill  amounting  to  $79.  lie  wrote  in  reply 
on  February  4  that  he  could  not  start 
shipping  until  March,  and  in  plenty  of 
time  (on  February  8)  I  cancelled  the 
order  and  requested  a  refund.  I  did  not 
want  the  eggs  after  the  date  specified,  as 
my  machines  are  full  for  the  season.  I 
was  surprised  to  have  him  reply  that  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  cancelling  Winter 


Holding  Eggs  in  Water  Glass 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  put  up  eggs 
in  Summer  for  Winter  use?  Can  duck 
and  guinea  eggs  be  put  away  the  same  as 
chicken  eggs?  MRS.  w.  J.J. 

New  Paris,  Pa. 

This  is  the  proper  time  for  people  to 
be  considering  the  plan  of  preserving 
eggs.  There  are  various  preparations  for 
doing  it.  Some  use  a  thick  lime  water 
others  pack  the  eggs  in  salt,  while  still 
others  near  large  towns  hire  space  in 
some  cold  storage  and  keep  the  eggs  there. 


Our  own  plan  is  to  put  the  eggs  into  a 
mixture  of  water  glass.  We  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plan  for  a  number  of  years 
and  find  it  very  satisfactory.  We  use 
stone  crocks  or  jars,  although  wooden 
buckets  are  good.  The  water  is  first 
boiled  and  permitted  to  cool.  We  use  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  (be  water  glass  to 
nine  parts  of  the  boiled  water.  Infertile 
eggs  are  best  for  this  use.  In  any  event, 
the  eggs  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible, 
less  than  a  week  old.  If  the  eggs  are 
dirty,  clean  them  carefully,  then  put 
them  gently  into  the  jar,  packing  them 
closely.  We  pack  within  about  two 
inches  of  the  top  and  then  pour  the  water 
glass  in  over  the  eggs,  planning  to  have 
at  least  one  inch  of  the  liquid  above  the 
top  layer.  The  jars  are  then  covered 
with  a  board  or  paper  and  put  away  in 
some  cool  place,  usually  in  the  cellar. 
Put  them,  if  possible,  in  some  place  where 
the  sun  will  not  shine  directly  upon  them. 
If  the  liquid  evaporates,  make  sure  that 
enough  is  poured  in  from  time  to  time 
fully  to  cover  the  eggs.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  and  a  simple  operation,  easily 
understood  after  one  or  two  trials.  Fresh, 
clean  egg«  handled  in  this  way  have 
given  us  great  satisfaction.  They  keep 
from  six  months  to  eight  months  without 
difficulty,  and  are  good  for  practically  all 
purposes  where  a  fresh  egg  would  be  used. 
They  cannot,  of  course,  be  sold  as  fresh 
eggs,  and  no  one  should  attempt  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  on  the  market  without  clear¬ 
ly  stating  just  what  they  are.  On  the 
whole,  thi«  water-glass  method  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  use  of  either  lime  or  salt. 
We  have  had  some  complaint  of  inferior  j 
quality  of  water  glass,  and  that  seems 
to  give  poor  results.  Where  the  water 
glass  is  of  good  quality,  however,  there  is 
generally  very  little  trouble.  In  some 
cases  where  a  very  hard  limestone  water 
is  used  the  water  glass  will  thicken  and 
form  a  sort  of  jelly,  which  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  injure  the  eggs.  We  have  a  good 
many  questions  from  people  who  want  to 
know  if  they  can  use  the  water-glass 
liquid  year  after  year.  This  has  been 
done,  but  we  do  not  advise  it.  The  cost 
of  the  water  glass  is  not  excessive,  and 
we  think  it  pays  better  to  use  a  fresh 
supply  each  year. 

Among  the  instructions  which  a  mis¬ 
tress  had  given  her  new  maid  from  the 
country  was  one  to  bring  in  a  glass  of 
milk  each  evening  at  7  o’clock.  The  first 
evening  Jane  brought  the  glass  clasped 
tightly  in  her  hand.  “Don’t  do  that 
again;  it's  bad  etiquette,  Jane,”  ordered 
the  mistress.  “Always  bring  it  in  on 
a  tray.”  “Next  evening  Jane  appeared 
with  a  tray  full  of  milk  in  her  hand. 
“Excuse  me,  ma’am,”  said  the  maid.  “Do 
you  want  a  spoon,  or  will  you  lap  it  up?” 
— New  York  Globe. 


Federal  Land  Bank 

10 — 20  Year  5%  Bonds 

Exempt  from  Federal,  State, 
Municipal,  and  Local  Taxation 

Dated  May  1,  1921  Due  May  1,  1941 
Not  redeemable  before  May  1,  1931 


Interest  payable  May  1  and  November  1 
at  any  Uederal  Land  Bank  or  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  Principal  payable  at 
the  bank  of  Issue. 

Coupon  and  registered  bonds  (inter¬ 
changeable)  in  denominations  of  .$10,000, 
$5,000,  $1,000,  $500.  $100  and  $40. 

Redeemable  at  par  and  interest  at  any 
time  after  ten  years  from  date  of  issue. 


The  Supreme  Court 

of  the  United  States 

has  held  these  Banks  were 
legally  created  as  part  of 
the  banking  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  that 
the  bonds  issued  by  these 
Banks  are  instrumental¬ 
ities  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  are  exempt 
from  Federal,  State,  Mu¬ 
nicipal,  and  local  taxation. 

These  bonds  are  acceptable  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  as 
security  for  Government  de¬ 
posits,  including  Postal  Savings 
funds. 

They  are  lawful  investments  for 
all  fiduciary  and  trust  funds 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

They  are  eligible  under  the 
laws  of  many  of  the  states  for 
investment  of  all  public  and 
private  funds,  and  have  been 
officially  held  eligible  for  in¬ 
vestment  by  savings  banks  in 
thirty-seven  states. 


Price  100  and  Interest 
Yielding  5% 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
OF  SPRINGFIELD 

SPRINGFIELD.  -  MASS- 
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BOOK  ON 
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DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t*  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CUT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Deg  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

sr= 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Get  Our  Special 
Low  Prices  And 
Our  Easy  Terms 


They  wilf  open  your  eyes,  make  you 
want  to  own  your  own  cutter,  a 
Kos9,  Instead  of  borrowing  or  pay¬ 
ing  some  neighbor. 

Ros9  cutters  are  the  best  made.  Proven 
bv  71  pears  reputation  Thousands  in 
use  back  this  up.  Now  we  $o  still  farther 
with  lowest  prices  and  easiest  terms,  in 
keeping  with  present  low  pricea  of  farm 
crops. 

Quality.  Improvements,  construction 
and  economical  operation  considered 
tbo  beat  cutter  proposition  ever  of¬ 
fered 

Cheapest  to  Own 
Easiest  to  Operate 

Cheapest  because  it  CUTS  ensilage  per¬ 
fectly.  puts  corn  juices  Into  silo,  does 
Dot  shred. 

Requires  25  per  cent  less  power,  has 
greeter  capacity  for  its  size. fewer  work¬ 
ing  parts,  which  means  less  upkeep, 
more  improvements  all  of  which  mean  a 
saving  of  25  per  cent  In  ownership  and 
k  operation  of  Ross  cutters 

Write  today  for  full  particulars. 


Compare  This  Construction 

Ross  Cutters  have  angle  steel  frame  (not  cast  iron) .  three 
adjustable  self-conforming  babbitt  bearings  for  main 
shaft,  ball-bearing  end  thrust  knife  adjustment. 
Special  construction  blower  fan  puts  ensilage  into 
silo  in  eteady  stream.  Perfect  knife  adjustment, 
reversible  steel  cutting  bar.  with 
four  edges.  All  these  features 
mean  perfect  ensilage.  Years  of 
service  and  greatest 
satisfaction. 


& 


Made  In 

4  Sizes 


Dept. 

S2S 


The  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

6PRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  T.etchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once;  good  wages  will  be  paid  to 
two  iirst-class  milkers,  but  they  must  come 
well  recommended.  Address  T.  S.  COOPER  & 
SONS,  Coopersburg,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Couple  for  training  school;  husband 
to  make  bread  in  connection  with  other  duties; 
wife  housekeeper  of  department;  good  salaries. 
W.  G.  FANCHER.  Supt..  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Capable  Protestant  gentlewoman  for 
working  housekeeper  for  small  camp  for  girls; 
plain  cooking  only;  must  be  capable  of  managing 
assistants;  all  modern  conveniences.  Address 
DAVID  LAYTON,  669  Dawson  St.,  New  York. 


ORPHAN  GIRL.  12  to  10  j-ears  of«age,  as  com¬ 
panion  and  help  to  young  mother  in  Protestant 
country  home;  references  required  and  given. 
ADVERTISER  8766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Working  farm  foreman  on  large 
stock  farm  with  knowledge  of  draft  horses 
and  tractor:  charge  of  straight  farm  work;  only 
12  work  mares  and  Hall  tractor;  must  be  ener¬ 
getic,  business-like  and  capable  of  handling  high- 
class  men.  able  to  build  up  soils,  keep  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  in  good  repair  and  keep  simple  accounts: 
single  man  of  highest  moral  character  wanted: 
none  other  would  last;  good  salary,  board  and 
room.  WM.  ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  Warren,  Ya. 


WANTED — Stableman  to  have  charge  of  regis¬ 
tered  Clydesdale  stallion  and  12  work  mares,  6 
of  which  are  registered;  1  yearling  filly;  must 
be  able  to  shoe  mares,  help  on  repairs  and  know 
how  to  taise  colts:  stallion  for  farm  service  only; 
single  man  of  good  character  and  sober  habits 
only  need  apply;  give  names  of  references:  $100, 
board  and  room.  WM.  ALEX.  ROBERTSON, 
Warren,  Va. 

TEAMSTER— General  farm  man,  where  purebred 
Clydesdale  mares  are  worked :  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  and  of  highest  moral  quality:  state  refer¬ 
ence;  good  pay,  hours  and  board.  WM.  ALEX. 
ROBERTSON,'  Warren,  Va. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  goc  1  habits 
from  16  to  20  years  for  general  farming,  that 
is  willing  to  hustle  and  that  is  interestel  in 
purebred  Holstein-Friesian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8781,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  COUNTRY  place  in  the  Adirondacks  wishes 
reliable  man  to  help  with  poultry  and  young 
five  stock;  an  excellent  place  for  right  party. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8803,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  New  England  Scotch, 
Holland  or  Polish  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  two  adults;  bedroom  with  bath 
right  next  to  it,  and  all  modern  and  sanitary 
arrangements;  comfortable,  home  like  surround¬ 
ings  and  treatment;  compensation  $50  per  month; 
applicant  kindly  state  when  she  could  come, 
previous  experience,  etc.  ADVERTISER  8799, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  who  is  through  school  or  young 
woman  who  would  like  to  help  with  light 
housework  and  be  companion  for  my  wife;  good 
Christian  home  (Protestant)  on  farm  on  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  8802,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  on  farm  near 
New  York;  two  adults,  two  children;  modern 
conveniences.  ADVERTISER  8801,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND — Experienced  riding  cultivator, 
etc. ;  room  and  board ;  good  wages.  E.  A. 
BENNETT,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Man  with  knowledge  of  farming,  to 
make  himself  generally  useful;  woman  to  as¬ 
sist  in  house;  free  house  and  extras.  Apply 
BOX  30,  R.  R.  2,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


MAN  and  WIFE — Man  to  do  extra  farm  work; 

woman  for  general  housework;  must  be  com¬ 
petent  and  reliable  couple;  all  conveniences. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8795,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  who  under¬ 
stands  the  care,  breeding,  feeding  Duroc  hogs, 
general  farm  work;  state  wages  and  reference. 
BELVEDERE  FARMS,  305  W.  Lanvale  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  milk  10  cows;  also  be  a  good 
teamster:  wages  $45  per  month  and  maintenance. 
RAY  E.  JONES,  Oxford  Depot,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman-  to  take  charge 
of  five  cows  and  able  to  make  butter;  married 
man  preferred.  Apply  BRANFORD  FARMS, 
Groton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  single  man  on  dairy  farm  in 
Western  New  York;  good  opportunity  to  learn. 
ADVERTISER  8791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— At  once,  capable  younger  woman  to 
cook  well,  wait  on  table  and  dust,  care  of  din¬ 
ing  room;  $50  per  month;  country  house:  mod¬ 
ern  suburban  conveniences.  MRS.  F.  O.  SUTRO, 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  couple,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  for  a  family  of  two;  man  to  be  compe¬ 
tent  chauffeur  and  make  himself  generally  use¬ 
ful  on  small  farm  and  garden;  wife,  good  cook, 
thorough  cleaner;  good  home:  wages  satisfac¬ 
tory;  do  not  apply  if  afraid  of  work;  send  ref¬ 
erences  and  full  particulars.  DALLAS  HAY¬ 
WARD,  Easton,  Md.  - 


WANTED — Two  married  men  to  work  on  farm; 

must  be  good  milkers  and  can  furnish  2  or  3 
milkers;  wages,  fuel,  garden,  house  and  milk. 
VAN  DER  MEULEN  BROS’.  Orange  County 
Stock  Farm,  Sussex,  N.  J. ;  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  on  country 
place  as  chauffeur  and  gardener;  must  be  expe¬ 
rienced  and  recommended.  P.  O.  BOX  953.  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper;  must  be  good 
plain  cook;  in  family  of  two  adults,  two  chil¬ 
dren,  living  in  country  near  car  line:  all  modern 
conveniences;  state  wages  expected  and  particu¬ 
lars,  Address  DR.  F.  V.  SER10,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  man  as  experienced 
herdsman  and  dairyman;  one  who  understands 
all  the  details  for  producing  a  high  grade  of  cer¬ 
tified  milk  and  who  has  a  good  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  feeding  and  caring  for  a  large  herd  of 
cows;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  LIME  RIDGE  FARM,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  good,  reliable  poultryman 
who  is  able  to  raise  baby  chicks;  must  have 
had  experience  in  same,  and  must  not  be  afraid 
to  work;  no  loafers  need  apply;  year  round  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  right  party;  state  wages  expected, 
with  full  particulars,  in  first  letter.  SHEARER 
FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARMS,  Vinomont,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  general  houseworker  (white)  for 
small  family;  a  good  home,  with  all  conven¬ 
iences:  near  Protestant  church;  cleanliness  and 
cheerfulness  more  essential  than  experience; 
good  wages.  P.  O.  BOX  14,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  a  private  estate  at  Bellport, 
Long  Island,  an  experienced  manager  and  his 
wife;  must  be  competent  to  maintain  the  estate 
in  first-class  condition;  competent  in  dairying, 
poultry  and  gardening  for  the  family,  and  able 
to  raise  all  kinds  of  pet  and  fancy  stock,  in. 
which  the  wife  is  expected  to  assist,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  additional  help;  good  wages,  good 
home;  a  wonderful  opportunity;  only  very  best 
references  considered.  Write  MR.  G.  W.,  47 
Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COOK — White;  private  family;  country  no  laun¬ 
dry;  $45  monthly.  ADVERTISER  8819,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAITRESS-CHAMBERMAID  —  White;  private 
family;  country;  no  laundry;  $35  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  8811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  help  with  housework  and 
children  in  good  home.  MRS.  II.  B.  HAR¬ 
PENDING,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERT  work  done  in  laying  out  orchards,  ber¬ 
ries,  etc.;  pruning  young  trees  and  renovating 
old  orchards.  ADVERTISER  8813,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man,  one  child,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  greenhouse  work  and  gardening, 
would  like  foreman’s  position  or  superintendent 
on  gentleman’s  estate.  ADVERTISER  8735, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  22,  agricultural  school  graduate, 
two  years’  practical  greenhouse  experience, 
desires  position  as  assistant.  ADVERTISER 
8703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  desires  position;  prac¬ 
tical  and  college  trained,  possessing  most  im¬ 
proved  methods,  acquired  by  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 
ADVERTISER  8798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  light  duties  in  country; 

anything;  any  wages;  references;  some  experi¬ 
ence:  good  character.  HARTWELL,  Box  211, 
Niantic,  Conn. 


COMPETENT  married  man,  no  children,  would 
like  reliable,  steady  position;  good  all  around 
man;  understand  cows,  horses  and  poultry;  dry- 
hand  milker;  steady  and  reliable;  wife  good 
housekeeper;  willing  to  board  few  men;  A1  ref¬ 
erence.  Address  ADVERTISER  8800,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  desires  steady  work  on  general 
farm;  some  experience  and  willing  to  learn. 
ADVERTISER  8804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  and  duckman  desires  position  as  man¬ 
ager;  American;  married;  no  children;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  honest,  and  a  practical  man. 
ADVERTISER  8792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  —  Agricultural  school 
graduate;  seven  years’  experience  with  show 
stock  and  sanitary  dairying;  excellent  butter- 
maker:  well  recommended:  state  wages  and 
proposition  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8794, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYWOMAN,  experienced,  practical,  reli¬ 
able,  agricultural  college  training,  wishes 
place  where  her  knowledge  and  conscientious 
work  will  receive  adequate  pay  and  treatment. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8793,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  and  WIFE,  thoroughly  experienced  in  in¬ 
stitution  work,  want  position  as  master  and 
matron  or  similar  positions  with  institution: 
man  an  experienced  shoemaker  and  capable  of 
teaching  the  trade  to  boys;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMERETTE — Cornell  agricultural  student  de¬ 
sires  position  for  Summer;  accustomed  to  farm 
life.  (Miss)  HAZEL  CHICHESTER,  Risley, 
Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  experienced  farmer,  poultry- 
man;  understands  planting  all  crops;  can  com¬ 
mercialize  any  farm  or  plant;  guarantee  profits; 
will  take  place  on  shares  if  properly  equipped. 
ADVERTISER  8797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  practical  farmer,  married. 

American,  desires  position  as  superintendent, 
foreman  or  manager;  farm  or  country  estate; 
understands  gardening,  care  cows,  horses,  etc. ; 
can  drive  car,  truck  and  tractor;  when  answer¬ 
ing  state  salary,  etc.,  and  all  particulars;  refer¬ 
ences.  I.  W.  DOWE,  Norway,  Me. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager  wishes  position; 

thoroughly  efficient  in  all  branches;  wife  will 
take  few  boarders:  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8806,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  many  years’  thorough  experi¬ 
ence,  all  branches,  is  open  for  first-class  posi¬ 
tion.  to  take  full  charge;  married;  no  children. 
C.  W.  FISCHER,  Belmont  Farm,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  responsible,  practical, 
married  American,  with  many  years’  exper¬ 
ience  and  study,  to  take  charge  of  farm  within 
75  miles  of  Boston.  EVERETT  HOWE,  Wal¬ 
pole,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged  single  Amer¬ 
ican:  experienced  poultryman;  understands  au¬ 
tomobiles,  gasoline  engines,  pumps,  electric  light 
plants:  handy  with  tools;  have  chauffeur’s 
license;  please  state  wages  and  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8812,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single.  28,  of  many  years’  general 
experience  in  Western  States,  desires  position; 
well  acquainted  with  farm  machinery  and  trac¬ 
tor;  attended  course  of  agriculture.  Address 

JOHN  OSIPOFFICH,  152  Harrison  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN  (Swiss)  wish  positions  as 
milkers  or  all  around  work  on  farm:  lifelong 
experience.  CARL  STEINER,  care  A.  A.  Drown. 
Phalanx,  O. 


YOUNG  single  American  wishes  position,  herds¬ 
man  or  poultryman:  $60  plus  maintenance; 
life  experience  and  best  reference.  FRANK 
GATES,  P.  0,  Porlekester,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position;  American;  sin¬ 
gle;  10  years’  experience;  either  commercial 
or  private  plant;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


POULTRY  FARM  wanted  by  experienced  poul¬ 
tryman;  Cornell  trained;  15  acres  or  more; 
capacity  800  layers  at  least;  on  State  or  im¬ 
proved  road;  $3,500  cash,  balance  mortgage; 
occupancy  October  12.  ADVERTISER  8752,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 45-acre  farm;  10O  miles  from  New 
York;  house  has  improvements;  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  8701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  four  acres  land;  six- 
room  house,  barn,  laying  houses,  brooder  house, 
capacity  400  hens,  1,000  chicks;  State  road; 
price  $3. 5(K>.  II.  B.  RAYMOND.  Woodbury, 

Conn. 


1<T)R  SALE — Village  farm;  17  acres;  new  mod 
ern  buildings.  BOX  471.  Randolph,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  Vermont  productive  dairy 
farm;  160  acres;  60  tillage:  modern  buildings; 
conveniences;  2  miles  Brattleboro,  9,000  popula¬ 
tion;  would  consider  exchange  for  T  or  2  family 
house  near  city.  JOHN  McKAY.  W.  Brattle¬ 
boro,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate.  196-acre  farm. 
Central  Michigan’s  best  soil:  in  high  state  of 
cultivation  for  general  crops;  two  sets  of  build¬ 
ings.  W:  S.  WILSON,  administrator,  Belding, 
Mich. 


150-ACRE  farm,  11-room  house,  10  chicken 
houses,  barn  and  outbuildings,  in  Rliinebeck, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  8776,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OWNER  will  sell  40-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm 
cheap:  near  Reading,  Pa.;  good  8-room  house 
and  buildings;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  8781, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


12-ACRE  poultry  and  truck  farm  for  sale;  New 
York  State;  price  very  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- -t 

OWING  TO  AGE,  I  will  sell  the  working  end  of 
my  farm;  65  acres  high,  well-drained  sassafras 
loam,  made  rich  by  years  of  dairy  work;  com¬ 
fortable  buildings;  two  silos,  right  at  railroad 
station,  and  canning  house;  near  the  best  system 
of  State  roads  in  the  U.  S. ;  not  far  from  Prof. 
Massey’s  Maryland  garden;  cheap  fish  and  oys¬ 
ters;  cash  sales  in  1920  almost  $4,000;  not.  a 
cheap  farm,  but  worth  all  I  ask  for  it;  I  will 
answer  your  questions  carefully  and  truthfully. 
W.  E.  BOWMAN,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


$6,500  BUYS  grist  mill,  land,  home,  business; 

will  exchange.  KAYS,  674  Monroe,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 

- 1 

50  ACRES  fertile  soil,  10-room  house,  good  build¬ 
ings;  State  road,  near  high  school:  Protestant 
American  neighborhood;  further  information  on 
request.  Address  owner,  BOX  120,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  *50 ti  acres  ($26,000),  Wil¬ 
mington,  Vermont;  18  acres  tillable  and  grass; 
32  acres  pasture  and  sugar  orchard,  with  modern 
outfit;  sets  800  buckets,  yielding  250  to  300  gals, 
maple  syrup;  new,  modern  15-room  house,  hot- 
water  heat,  plumbing,  electric  light,  hardwood 
floors;  fine  porch  overlooking  village:  tenant 
house,  6  rooms;  good  barn,  116  feet,  and  shed 
for  cows  and  horses;  silo  and  electric  lights; 
fine  spring  water  piped  to  houses  and  barn  and 
sugar  house;  beautifully  located  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  village;  15  minutes’  walk  to  center  vil¬ 
lage,  and  5  minutes’  walk  to  railroad  station,  on 
main  road  to  Bennington.  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
North  Adams  and  Greenfield,  Mass.;  suitable  for 
gentleman’s  country  borne  or  sanitorium  or  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders.  G.  T.  CORSON,  Wilmington,  Vt. 


WANTED — Farm,  10  acres,  suitable  for  poultry; 

Long  Island  or  Jersey:  level,  dry;  good  dwell¬ 
ing:  give  particulars.  A.  DEGEN,  73  Decatur 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm;  apple,  plum,  cherry, 
pear  trees  and  small  fruits;  good  buildings;  on 
State  road,  5  miles  from  city;  mail  delivered; 
telephone;  Rensselaer  County;  all  stock  and 
equipment;  price  $1,200.  Address  I.  E.  STILL¬ 
WELL,  R.  D.  2,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 175-acre  farm  and  boarding  house, 
at  Cairo,  N.  Y. :  beautiful  location:  a  bargain. 
.ADVERTISER  8805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFULLY,  located  Summer  home,  equipped 
with  all  modern  improvements;  can  also  be 
used  for  boarding  house,  with  an  extra  cottage 
for  caretaker;  Iff.  miles  from  station.  Address 
BOX  33,  Shohola.  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED— Farm:  good  buildings;  state  stock 
and  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  G.  TROL- 
LER,  141  West  104th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y; 


DESIRABLE  HOME — Nine  acres;  good  bungalow 
and  outbuildings;  suitable  for  poultry  and 
fruits:  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley:  priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  owner,  W.  C.  FROST.  Grottoes, 
Va. 

- , 

FOR. SALE — Farm:  235  acres;  about'  125  cleared; 

estimated  nearly  400,009  ft.  lumber,  beside 
props  and  wood;  stock,  tools:  well  located;  good 
buildings,  fruit,  water;  big  bargain.  THOMAS 
M’LAIJRY,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of’  15  acres  in  village,  suit¬ 
able  for  trucking  or  poultry;  7-room  house  in 
fair  condition,  with  good  storage  cellar  and 
barn;  some  fruit  and  berries;  fronting  river; 
good  fishing  and  hunting:  price  reasonable.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  A.  PARADEE,  Seaford,  Del.;  Route 
No.  3. 


WANTED  for  Summer  and  Fall,  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  artists,  small  house  or  shanty  and  priv¬ 
ilege  of  premises  for  sketching;  secluded  place 
one  hour  from  New  York  Cltv.  Address  KIT- 
KAT  CLUB,  13  East  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One-acre  poultry  farm  on  pavement 
in  city  of  5,000;  good  house,  14  rooms,  with 
bathroom,  city  water,  natural  gas;  brooder  house 
12x16  with  Newtown  brooder  stove  run  with  gas; 
poultry  house  16x60,  with  feed  room  in  end.  with 
well  and  gas  to  run  sprouters;  coop  20x30:  barn; 
strawberries,  asparagus,  raspberries.  apples, 
plums  and  pears;  poultry  houses  electric  lighted 
and  controlled  bv  automatic  switch;  price  $6,500. 
GOODLIFF  POULTRY  YARDS,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM — In  Adirondack  foothills.  180 
acres,  for  $3,500;  good  farm  and  good  build¬ 
ings;  insured  for  $3,000  ;  6  miles  from  Lake 
Champlain;  3  miles  from  railroad  village;  tele¬ 
phone  and  rural  delivery;  healthful:  Summer 
resort  markets.  TORN  B.  BURNHAM,  233 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


GALLUPVILI.E,  Schoharie  Co.— Modern,  up-to- 
date  farm;  140  acres  highly  cultivated  rich 
land;  fine  house,  11  large  rooms;  perfect  condi¬ 
tion:  barns,  silo,  etc.;  600  bearing  apple  trees: 
last  year’s  crop  1.500  barrels;  must  be  sold  im¬ 
mediately.  Terms  and  particulars,  FRANK 
BECKER  (Attorney),  33  Courtlandt  St,,  New 
York  City, 


FOR  SALE — Sixty-acre  farm;  attractive  water 
view:  good  house;  large  barn;  poultry  houses; 
otheij  buildings;  variety  fruit  fourteen  miles 
from  Providence,  near  State  road.  CARL  SNOW, 
64  Lowell  Avenue,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FARM  electric  light  plant  for  sale  at  a  bargain; 

also  3-horse  engine.  A.  RICHELIEU,  29  Kel- 
ton  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  to  buy  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
18  acres;  1,000-layer  capacity;  necessary  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment;  horse,  cow,  farm  tools: 
over  900  layers;  young  chicks;  paying  plant;  at 
reasonable  price;  7-room  house;  70  miles  from 
New  York;  20  miles  Philadelphia.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RARE  opportunity  to  buy  a  very  attractive 
farm:  contains  112  acres  of  excellent  soil; 
situated  at  Montgomery,  3  miles  from  Neshenic 
Station,  N.  .T. :  buildings  are  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion:  large  barn  and  hovel,  3  wagon  houses,  4 
henhouses,  large  pig  house,  grain  barn;  running 
water  in  stables  and  farmyard:  plenty  of  lasting 
water,  containing  artesian  well,  3  cisterns.  1 
spring  at  buildings;  12  acres  of1  meadow  that 
lias  lasting  water,  leaving  100  acres  of  excel¬ 
lent  farm  land;  Spring  work  is  nearly  done; 
plenty  of  fruit  of  all  kinds;  large  frame  house 
containing  11  rooms;  has  long  distance  telephone, 
heat  and  gas;  large  porch,  shady  lawn,  laundry 
with  running  water;  this  is  a  fine  property,  all 
in  first-class  condition;  owner  lived  here  all  his 
life;  reason  for  selling  is  wife's  health:  price 
$14,000;  cash  $10,000.  ADVERTISER  8809,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  adjoining  farms,  the  best  in 
Tompkins  County;  two  sets  of  buildings;  acety¬ 
lene  gas  throughout;  stock,  tools,  tractor,  herd 
pure  blood  Jerseys,  two  teams  horses,  hogs, 
chickens:  244  acres  excellent  soil,  all  tillable, 
except  30  acres  woods:  on  account  of  death  in 
family  will  sell  complete  for  $40,000,  crops  in¬ 
cluded,  and  divide  land  and  buildings  to  suit. 
SHARPE,  Box  41!),  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  with  or  without  bees;  prefer¬ 
ably  on  water:  about  100  miles  from  N.  Y. 
City;  state  lowest  cash  price.  M.  ,T.  JANSSEN, 
209  East  34th  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE- — Sunset  View  Farm,  consisting  of 
160  acres  in  high  state  of1  cultivation;  located 
on  main  road  in  the  New  Kingston  valley  in  the 
Catskills,  one  of  the  prettiest  valleys  in  Delaware 
County,  and  Delaware  County  is  one  of  the  best 
dairy  counties  in  New  York  State  and  has  the 
best  water;  one-fourth  mile  from  school,  two 
miles  from  village,  three  miles  from  railroad: 
a  very  pleasant  location;  nice  sugar  orchard; 
plenty  of  fruit;  large  house,  with  running 
water;  large  overshot  barn,  with  tie-up  for 
sixty-four  head  of  cattle  and  six  horses;  extra 
good  running  water  in  barn;  silo,  large  wagon 
house;  up-to-date  line  of  farm  implements,  milk¬ 
ing  machine  included:  have  sixty  head  of  stock: 
cattle  are  high-grade  Holsteins,  a  few  full 
bloods;  milked  35  cows  for  the  last,  two  years, 
and  they  produced  $8,000  worth  of  milk"  each 
year;  will  milk  forty-three  this  year;  income 
from  farm  is  about  $9,000  a  year;  reason  for 
selling,  poor  health;  doctor  says  we  must  get  off 
of  farm;  come  and  look  it  over.  W.  T.  FAULK¬ 
NER,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 

'  ————————————————————————— — - 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  on  Long  Island;  or 
will  exchange  for  smaller  place  or  house;  15 
acres;  10-room  two-family  house,  running  water, 
bath,  electric  light:  chicken  house  capacity  700; 
brooder  house,  2,000  chicks;  large  barn;  all  new 
buildings:  300  laying  hens,  1,000  chicks,  horse, 
auto,  farm  tools:  in  village:  one  mile  from  sta¬ 
tion;  50  miles  from  New  York:  400  feet  on  large 
lake.  HERBERT  E.  WILLIAMS.  818  Manhattan 
Avenue,  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


I  AM  in  position  to  offer  first-class  accommoda¬ 
tions  to  a  few  adults  for  Summer:  to  those 
wanting  to  spend  their  vacation  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way,  address  PINE  TREE  FARM, 
Conesus  Lake,  Livonia,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY,  finest  qualitv,  at  our 
station.  60-lb.  can  clover.  $10.80;  buckwheat. 
$9:  10  lbs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone, 

clover,  $2.50:  buckwheat,  $2.35;  5  lbs.  either, 
$1.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

—  '  ‘  '  ~  1 

HOMES  WANTED — We  will  eo-operate  with  any 
responsible  family  in  placing  with  them  n 
suitable  Catholic  child,  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age;  our  experience  and  yonr  willingness  will 
produce  the  right  results.  Address  PLACING 
OUT  BUREAU,  417  Rroome  Street,  New  York. 


SURE  POP  white  rice  corn  (old),  25  lbs.,  parcel 
post.  4th  zone.  $2.65;  300  lbs.  here,  $22;  on  cob, 
$17.  W.  HALBERT.  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Portable  sawmill  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  WM.  •  SNELL,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— One  Pilot  35-light  acetylene  light¬ 
ing  plant,  with  fixtures  and  globes;  also  one 
apple  barrel  stave  jointer.  JOSEPH  S.  WIL- 
FORD,  Elba,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate,  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rhtne- 
beck,  >  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — No.  3  Buckeye  traction  ditcher, 
nearly  new;  digs  trench  up  to  6  feet  deep  and 
16  inches  wide;  caterpillar  trend;  four-cylinder 
motor;  would  consider  renting  for  season. 
MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BUTTER  —  Old-time,  home-made,  of 
sound,  ripe,  clean  apples,  cider  and  sugar; 
put  up  and  shipped  in  crated  stoneware  gallon 
crocks,  sealed;  particulars  and  generous  sample 
by  mail,  10c.  J.  BEAM  WINGERD,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa. 


ONE  DIXIE  portable  gasoline  drag  saw  machine, 
complete  with  Bosch  magneto  and  extra  saw 
blade.  W.  S.  GILKEY,  715  Superior  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  O. 


TRACTOR  AND  PLOW— New  Fond  du  Lac  trac¬ 
tor  attachment  for  Ford  car  and  No.  18  two- 
bottom  Oliver  plow;  never  been  used:  will  sell 
at  bargain  price.  P.  ,T.  BROWN,  R.  F.  D.. 
Portlaud,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Incubators;  two  60- egg  Cyphers; 

one  100-egg  Essex  model;  $15  each;  one  150- 
egg  Prairie  State.  $20:  one  Standard  bone  cutter, 
$10:  good  as  new;  too  small  for  my  business. 
M.  BAYERDORFFER,  Huguenot  Park,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  strictly  fresh;  choice  dairy  butter  and 
maple  syrup  direct  to  you  from  our  farm,  at 
farmer’s  prices.  D.  C.  HOAG,  Box  55,  Shaver- 
j  town,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New.  pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
svrup.  $2.25  gal.  10  gals.,  $2  gal:  pure  maple 
sugar.  10-lb.  cans.  $2.50:  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed:  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT.  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  66L 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint  J 

PRO  VED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It  I 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en-| 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  Yoo  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durabilitv.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sampie  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  | 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1848. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  .Y- 


ELL 

DRILLING 

A  Paying  Business 


W 


Everybody  wants  a  dependable  fresh  water  hup- 
ply.  The  contractor  with  bis  Ithaca  Well  Drill 
llnds  hardly  any  limit  to  his  business.  We  supply 
standard  outfits  complete,  mounted  with  power,  or 
separate  outfits  to  operate  with  your  own  engine  or 
tractor.  Widely  adaptable  in  use— Water,  Gas  and 
Oil  Wells,  Blast  Hole  Drilling,  Prospecting  for 
Minerals.  .Small  investment  starts  operator  in 
fine  paying,  permanent  business,  all  bis  own. 

Write  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS. 

432  W*»t  State  St.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


AINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you  ' 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown . 

BURN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Sat isfactionGuaranteed. 
On  order*  for  thirty  ifallona  oi  over  we  will  prepay  th* 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


EveryPart 
built  to  weather 
the  storms.  Tight-fitting 
heavy  staves,  creosoted  ;  heavy  x, 
steel  hoops  with  rolled  threads;  ' 

doors  liko  safe.  Beautiful  red  cedar  roof 

CIRCULAR  FRKS 

PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 
338  W eat  Street  •  Kutlaud,  VI. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
—  S  I  L  O  — 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  -  practical  and 
handy  book  of  ail 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  N.  ¥. 


You  Need  This  NEW  Model 

With  QUICK  Attachable  Tools 

This  is  only  one  of  six  features  found  on  the  Utilitor 
that  you  will  not  find  on  any  other  machine 

1.  Variable  Speed  Governor  4.  Demountable  Rims 

2.  Water  Air  Cleaner  5.  Quick  Attachable  Tools 

3.  Double  Clutch  Control  6.  Furrow  Guide 

QUICK  ATTACHABLE  TOOLS — The  hitches  have  been 
made  very  flexible  and  simple.  Most  tools  can  be  changed  in 
three  minutes.  No  other  machine  has  this  advantage.  Tools 
run  independent  of  the  machine  because  of  unusual  flexibility. 

The  NEW  Model  is  more  powerful,  economical 
and  useful.  Our  dealer  will  be  glad  to  demon- 
■trate.  Ask  About  Our  Deferred  Payment 
Plan.  Our  dealer’s  name  on  request 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  CO., 


641  martindale  avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS.  U.S.A. 


Why  Take 
Chances  With 
Lightning? 

Leaving  your 

home,  barn  and 
outbuildings  without  protection  is 
too  big  a  risk  to  carry  safely. 

SECURITY 

WATER  GROUND  LIGHTNING. CONDUCTORS 

Give  you  guaranteed  protection. 
Made  of  99.8%  Pure  Copper  and 
permanently  grounded  in  the  pat¬ 
ented  Security  Water  Ground  Con¬ 
nection,  which  insures  a  permanent 
contact  with  moist  earth. 

It’*  easier  to  prevent  fire  than  to 
stop  it  after  lightning  has  struck. 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  Preventing  Lighttiing  Lot  set. 

THE  SECURITY  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO. 
504  Pine  St.,  Burlington,  Wis. 


MODEL 


rMem)  Garden  Auto-CbltivatoY^ 

Solve  your  labor  problem  with  this  depend-  j 
able  newly  improved  latest  model  implement.  | 
equipped  with  Bosch  Magneto,  Evinrude  water- 1 
cooled  motor,  case  hardened  gears,  correct  | 
bearings,  no  trouble  lubricating  system. 

DOES  WORK  OK  FOUR  MEN 
Cultivates,  harrows,  discs  any  soil,  clay,  sand,  ] 
loam  or  muck.  So  easy  to  guide,  turn  ~ 
or  back  up,  a  child  can  run  it.  4 

I  Truck  farmer*,  garden  ere,  and  eetate  own-  _ 
era.  find  it  more  than  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  1 
eacn  season. 

!  Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim  or  moner  . 

|  back  — after  5 day's  trial.  Piioa  5230. 

F.  0»  B.  Cleveland*  Ohio. 

FREE 

Hint- 
|  trait* 

Foldtr 
Catalog  ’ 

Writs 
lo  ’  * 

THE  ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MFC.  CO, 
2084  E.  79TH  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Live  Dealers  Wanted 


Every  crib 
choekfull 


Every  bin  running  over — the  Solvay -limed  farm 
is  known  by  its  bumper  crops.  Pure,  soluble 
Solvay  lime  is  ground  fine  and  feeds  easily 
through  drill  or  sower;  sweetens  the  soil  to 
rich  fertility.  Guaranteed  high  test  95%  car¬ 
bonates,  furnace  dried,  non-caustic — safest, 
cheapest.  i  * 

Ask  for  Solvay  Booklet  about  time  and  how  to 
use  it  Sent  FREE. 

THE  SOLVAY 
PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Avenue 
Syracuse*  N.  Y, 


A  Power  Cultivator 

Ar  All  Truck 
m  Croi 


LJMESTOIN 


Just  wnte  on  a  postal.  Send 

ma  your  NEW  Bargain  Kano* 
Book  and  Latest  Low  Factory 
Prices.”  It  will  coma  by  next  mail, 
free  postpaid.  I’ll  also  send  you  3 
sample  to  test.  Then  you  will  know 
why  the  BROWN  FENCE  LASTS  5 
TIMES  LONGER  THAN  OTHERS, 
John  Bruce.  Cauthron,  Ark.,  writes:  “I  pat  ap 
140  rods  of  your  fence  seven  years  ago  and  it  is 
nice  and  bright  yet.  Other  fence  I  built  about  fchu 
same  time  is  nearly  ruined  by  rust.” 

That  PROVES  my  quality— the  book 
PROVES  my  prices  are  lowest  and 

mil  SAVE  YOU  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 

on  the  first  cost.  The  long  life  of  Brown 
Fence  makes  a  still  greater  saving.  You  can’t 
afford  to  buy  a  rod  of  fence  before  getting  my 
big  96-page  Bargain  Book.  It  is  full  of  fence- 
buying  pointers  you  will  be  glad  to  get. 


DIRECT 

FROM  FACTORY  PREPAID 


You  know  what  Brown  Fence  costs 
you  laid  down  at  your  freight  station. 
Catalog  shows  150  styles— Hog,  Sheep,  Cattle. 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fencing.  Also  Gates,  Barb 
Wire,  etc.—  all  at  prices  way  below  all  com  ¬ 
petition.  Get  my  book  and  sample. both  free, 
before  you  buy.  <15) 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  <C®, 
(Dept*  G59  Cleveland,  Chi® 


1  ;  J  1  )  ’■  ■  1  i  1  till  1  ■  ■  II 
.1 1  1  1 1 1 1  1  I  I  U  I  I  !  I.i  1 1,1  I  i  l.l  l.|  1 1  I  ;  !  »l 

uxb  1.4 .  .d,).';  i.u  »i 

filial  fill'? 


The  finiaat  and  moat  complete  lino  of  Laron 
F«nc,  in  tha  Country — at  Factory  Prteaar 


Buy  your  Silo  Early, 
Send  for  tha  Globa 
Catalog;  Now. 

•'  ;•  .•  *■  '  t  iy  f  . 


With  the 
Globe  Silo  the 
extension  roof  idea  was 
introduced.  To-day  it  is  the 
only  extension  roof  with 
side  walls  so  nearly  straight 
that  silage  settles  level — no 
heaped  up  silage  exposed 
to  the  air. 

Learn  now  the  other  exclusive 
Globe  features,  the  special  early 
order  discounts  and  how  live 
agents  can  obtain  open,  profitable 
territory.  Send  for  Globe  Catalof j 

Globe  Silo  Company 

2-12  Willow  Street.  Sidney.  N  Y. 


HI 

oarety 

[AKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5Vz °/o  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000, 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers"  Fund,  Inc, 

A  Short -  Term  Loan  Seroi.ce 
M.  W.  Col®,  President 
Lincoln -Alliance  Bank  Bldg;.,  Rocbeirer,  N. 

Capital  $ 490 . 00(1  Surplus  $1  IS.  OOll 


When,  you  write  advertisers  mention 
'The  Rural.  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal  ”  .Sne 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ! 
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The  Penless 

I  jOOli  METHODS. — I  once  knew  a  farmer  who 
a  always  bragged  about  a  certain  pig.  He  called 
him  “Ink,"  evidently  because  lie  kept  him  in  a  pen. 
I  tear  that  this  name  might  be  appropriately  applied 
to  other  pigs  that  are  confined  to  restricted  areas. 
I  bis  is  indeed  unfortunate.  I  hold  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  produce  pork  profitably  and  confine  the  pigs 
in  small,  dirty,  filthy  pens,  even  though  they  might 


Pig,;  Give  Him  a  Chance 


tin'  crop.  Youngsters  grown  and  developed  under 
ibis  system  of  feeding  and  foraging  are  hardier  and 
more  resistant  to  disease,  make  more  economical 
gains,  and  hence  are  more  profitable  to  their  owner. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  job  to  care  for  pigs  that  are 
closely  confined.  The  atmosphere  prompts  the  care¬ 
taker  to  half  do  his  job,  and  as  a  result  the  pigs  are 
irregularly  fed,  their  gains  are  expensive  and  dis- 


consisting  of  5  lbs.  of  rape  and  12  lbs.  of  Sweet 
clover  is  sufficient  for  an  acre.  It  should  be  seeded 
early  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
plowed  and  an  attractive  seed  bed  prepared.  When 
the  plants  are  6  or  7  in.  high  the  pigs  can  be  turned 
into  the  area,  and  it  will  prove  a  real  haven  of 
growth  and  happiness  for  them.  If  it  is  desired  to 
restrict  the  forage  to  rape  alone  this  can  be  done. 


! 
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be  fed  in  the  most  scientific  and  up-to-date  manner. 
There  might  be  exceptions  in  case  the  youngsters 
are  fed  almost  exclusively  on  kitchen  refuse  and 
garbage  that  lias  no  value  and  very  little  usefulness, 
but  surely  the  farmer  who  makes  any  pretense  at  all 
toward  producing  market  pork  has  no  •excuse  for 
naming  his  pigs  ‘‘Ink."  Forage  crops  are  quite  as 
essential  lor  profitable  pork  production  as  is  silage 
for  economical  milk  production.  They  can  be  grown 
at  very  little  cost  and  labor,  and  the  pigs  will  gather 


appointing,  and  the  final  results  In  the  Fall  or  Win¬ 
ter  are  discouraging. 

FORAGE  NEEDED. — l,et  us  launch  a  campaign 
for  the  penless  pig.  Why  not  insist  that  the  brood 
sow  and  her  babies  have  access  to  some  luxuriant 
pasture  grass  or  forage  that  will  enable  her  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  abundance  of  milk  and  thus  make  it  possible 
for  her  youngsters  to  grow  rapidly  and  consistently? 
In  the  absence  of  permanent  pasture  use  mixtures 
of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  Sweet  clover.  A  mixture 


From  4  to  0  lbs.  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape  will  plant  an 
acre,  provided  the  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  24  or  20  in, 
apart.  If  seeded  in  this  manner,  the  area  should  be 
cultivated.  When  the  pigs  are  turned  into  the  lot 
they  will  march  down  the  rows  like  soldiers,  nipping 
off  a  bit  here  and  there.  Fewer  plants  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  under  this  system  of  planting  than  obtains 
where  the  seed  is  broadcast. 

SEEDING  COMBINATIONS.  —  Another  mixture 
that  lias  given  excellent  results  consists  of  02  lbs. 
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of  oats.  15  lbs.  of  barley,  4  lbs.  of  Red  clover,  5  lbs. 
of  Sweet  clover  and  3  lbs.  of  rape.  The  oats  and 
barley  should  be  mixed  together  and  seeded  with  a 
drill,  while  the  rape  and  clover  combination  can  be 
distributed  by  means  of  the  grass  seed  attachment 
of  the  ordinary  grain  drill:  or  both  mixtures  can  be 
seeded  by  hand  or  broadcast  with  the  ordinary 
wheelbarrow  seeder.  1’igs  can  be  turned  into  areas 
when  the  plants  are  from  5  to  7  in.  high,  and  if  the 
field  is  not  cropped  too  closely  by  the  hungry  victims 
some  of  the  oats  will  shoot  up,  head  out,  shake  off 
and  lodge  in  the  fertile  soil,  germinate  and  produce 
splendid  forage  for  late  Fall  feeding.  It  will  con¬ 
stitute  what  we  call  a  second  catch  crop.  This  volun¬ 
teer  crop,  together  with  the  rape  plants  and  clover 
will  supply  most  palatable  foliage  for  use  throughout 
the  season.  It  is  really  surprising  how  much  green 
feed  an  acre  of  this  forage  will  yield. 

SUCCESSIVE  PLANTINGS.— Perhaps  the  best 
results  follow  where  successive  plantings  are  made. 
Particularly  is  this  true  where  relatively  large  areas 
are  seeded,  and  where  pork  production  is  part  of  the 
farmer's  regular  job.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
even  rape  will  not  grow  satisfactorily  on  poor  soil 
the  first  year.  Likewise  it  is  true  that  heavy  seeding 
dwarfs  the  development  of  the  plants.  A  mixture 
consisting  of  one  bushel  of  Soy  beans  and  15  lbs. 
of  white-blooming  Sweet  clover  may  be  seeded  as 
late  as  the  first  of  June  and  still  be  depended  upon 
to  yield  a  satisfactory  crop.  Soy  beans  enjoy  hot 
weather,  and  the  pigs  make  short  work  of  the  bean 
plants  after  they  have  podded.  The  use  of  forage 
crops  of  this  character  reduces  the  necessary  ex¬ 
pense  for  grain  and  mill  feed  necessary  during  the 
growing  season,  and  when  the  shotes  and  gilts  grown 
in  this  manner  are  given  extra  feed  in  the  Fall  they 
will  fatten  up  at  a  very  rapid  rate  and  make  sur¬ 
prisingly  economical  gains.  Their  appetites  will  be 
or.  edge,  they  will  have  a  sturdy  frame  to  cover  jvith 
flesh  and  they  will  promptly  convert  hog  feeds  into 
edible  pork  at  a  profit.  The  penless  pigs  will  be  a 
real  asset.  They  will  make  staunch  friends.  This 
does  not  mean  that  pigs  should  be  allowed  to  run  at 
random,  but  rather  that  they  should  have  the  run  of 
small  pastures  or  areas  planted  with  forage  crops  so 
they  can  demonstrate  their  real  efficiency  as  transfer 
and  harvesting  machines.  Let's  do  away  with  inky 
pigs,  f.  c.  M. 


Maintaining  Honey  Bees  on  the  Cucum¬ 
ber  Greenhouse 

NECESSARY  AID. —  It  is  believed  by  growers 
that  the  pollen  of  cucumbers  must  be  carried 
from  blossom  to  blossom,  or  no  fruit  will  set.  Much 
of  the  time  (lie  ventilators  on  cucumber  greenhouses' 
are  closed  when  the  blossoms  are  open,  shutting  out 
insects  which  might  act  as  pollen  carriers.  No 
grower  of  "cukes"  under  glass  considers  it  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  hand-poll  mate  the  blossoms.  Therefore  in 
order  that  the  cucumber  growing  under  glass  may  be 
profitable  it  is  necessary  to  provide  insects  to  act  as 
pollinators,  and  of  all  insects  honey  bees  serve  this 
purpose  -best.  When  honey  bees  were  first  used  as 
pollinators  it  was  the  practice  to  place  fhe  colony  of 
bees  inside  the  greenhouse.  Under  these  conditions 
the  colonies  so  rapidly  declined  in  strength,  due  to 
the  hoes  worrying  to  death  against  the  glass  roof 
that  the  practice  was  abandoned,  and  the  colonies 
were  placed  outside  the  greenhouse,  with  the  hive 
entrance  very  close  to  an  opening  about  2  in.  high  in 
a  pane  of  glass.  This  gave  the  bees  liberty  to  work 
outdoors  as  well  as  in  the  house.  Pollination  with 
this  arrangement  was  satisfactory.  With  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  colonies  were  considered  lost  when 
placed  on  the  greenhouse.  That  is.  the  grower  ex¬ 
pected  the  colonies  to  succumb,  and  this  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessary  annual  expense  incident  to  the 
business.  This  was  the  situation  at  the  Sea  brook 
Farms.  Bridgeton.  N.  J.,  when  the  writer  undertook 
a  study  of  the  conditions,  to  learn,  if  possible,  the 
cause  of  this  bee  loss  and  the  remedy. 

WEAKENED  COLONIES.— The  houses  which  are 
used  for  cucumbers  at  this  plant  are  six  in  number, 
with  an  area  of  one-fifth  acre  each.  The  bees  are 
placed  on  the  first  planted  house  about  May  1.  Two 
colonies  are  used  on  each  house,  one  at  either  end. 
Owing  to  the  unusually  severe  Winter  on  bees  the 
colonies  used  on  the  greenhouses  in  1020  were  not  as 
strong  as  is  normal  for  the  season,  some  being  as 
small  as  three  frames  with  brood  at  this  time.  A 
month  later  there  was  a  decided  reduction  in  the 
strength  of  the  colonies.  At  this  time  Mr.  Huber,  in 
charge  of  the  greenhouse  work  at  the  Seabrook 
Farms,  called  attention  to  the  cluster  of  bees  in  each 
corner  of#the  houses  to  the  number  of  probably  200- 
300.  This  he  said  was  the  condition  almost  con¬ 
stantly.  It  is  known  that  bees  under  these  eondi- 
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tions  will  live  but  a  comparatively  short  time.  This 
seemed  to  account  for  the  reduction  in  numerical 
strength  of  the  colonies.  It  was  suggested  an  open¬ 
ing  be  made  in  each  corner  of  the  greenhouse  at  the 
eaves  to  allow  the  “trapped*’  bees  to  escape  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  hives.  Theoretically  honey  bees  are 
such  intelligent  creatures  they  should  easily  find 
their  way  back  to  their  hive  via  the  route  by  which 
they  left  it.  In  practice,  however,  they  display  the 
most  absurd  stupidity  in  this  respect.  One-half  of  a 
pane  of  glass  was  removed  from  one  corner  of  the 


Cultivating  Corn  in  Alluvial  Soil.  Fig.  267 


roof  near  the  eaves.  Since  this  was  done  no  bees 
have  been  “trapped”  and  all  colonies  on  the  green¬ 
house  have  not  only  lived  but  prospered  and  stored 
surplus  honey. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  PLAN.— No  claim  is  made  that 
one  season's  experience  is  necessarily  sufficient  to 
make  positive  statements  advisable.  In  view  of  the 
marked  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  colonies  as 
compared  with  previous  seasons,  it  seems  advisable 
that  this  plan  be  tested  by  other  growers  of  cucum¬ 
bers  under  glass.  Should  this  prove  successful  in 
all  cases,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not.  it  will  mean  a  considerable  saving  to  this 
class  of  growers.  The  openings  in  the  glass  were 
larger  than  necessary;  2  in.  by  the  width  of  the  glass 
should  be  ample.  The  large  openings  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  in  any  way  with  the  successful  operation  of  the 
greenhouses,  even  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  gas 
being  successfully  accomplished  without  closing  them. 
A  convenient  way  to  provide  bees  with  an  entrance 
outdoors  as  well  as  in  the  house  is  to  slide  the  mod¬ 
ern  hive  forward  on  the  bottom ‘board,  providing  an 
opening  about  %  in.  wide  along  the  back  of  the  hive. 

ELMER  G.  CARR. 


Planting  Strawberries  in  August 

I  expect  to  plant  several  acres  in  strawberries  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  land  has  been  Fall-plowed,  and  has  just  been 
harrowed  and  dragged.  State  manure  is  not  obtain¬ 
able.  I  cannot  wait  longer  than  August.  1  propose  to 
sow  broadcast,  climbing  variety  of  peas  (not  dwarf) 
and  sow  with  them  oats  for  them  to  climb  on.  Object, 
fertilization  only;  then  plow  under  in  August.  Is  this 
practical?  Are  oats  the  best  crop  to  plant  with  the 
peas?  Should  they  be  plowed  under  as  soon  as  peas 
mature?  Would  it  lx;  advisable  to  inoculate  the  peas, 
and  if  so  where  can  I  get  the  bacteria?  li.A.w. 

Yoorhecsville,  N.  Y. 

OF  course,  you  realize  that  strawberries  planted  * 
in  August  will  not  give  you  a  full  crop  next 
year.  They  will  give  something  like  half  a  crop  and 
can  be  cultivated  next  year  so  as  to  give  a  full  crop 
in  1923.  Strawberries  should  be  planted  this  Spring 
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if  you  expect  a  full  crop  in  1922.  It  sometimes  pays, 
however,  t<  "  lit  until  the  late  planting,  in  order  to 
get  the  ground  in  better  condition  for  the  crop.  The 
plan  you  sjmak  of  is  reasonable  and  can  be  carried 
out.  Our  advice  would  be  to  use  a  seeding  of  oats 
and  Canada  peas,  such  as  we  have  frequently  de¬ 
scribed.  We  prefer  the  Canada  peas  to  garden  vari¬ 
eties.  Do  not  use  the  lime  in  putting  in  the  oats  and 
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peas,  but  if  possible  plow  under  a  good  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure  or  use  500  or  000  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  some  good 
fertilizer.  Plow  under  this  crop  when  it  matures, 
which  will  probably  be  about  the  middle  of  July. 
Plow  the  entire  growth  under  and  immediately  pack 
down  the  soil  firmly  by  using  a  roller  or  heavy  drag. 
Then  fine  the  upper  surface  of  the  field  and  plant 
your  strawberries.  We  are  planting  this  Spring  in 
rows  4  ft.  apart,  with  the  plants  2  ft.  apart  in  the 
rows,  intending  to  plant  dwarf  peas  or  early  sweet 
corn  between  the  strawberry  rows.  These  crops  will 
come  out  in  July,  when  the  middle  will  be  well 
worked  up  and  strong  runner  plants  taken  from  the 
planted  rows  and  set  out  midway  between,  which 
will  leave  the  rows  finally  2  ft.  apart.  Planting  in 
August,  we  would  set  the  rows  about  2 y.2  ft.,  and  use 
strong  runner  plants  or  plants  heeled  in  and  carried 
over  from  Spring.  A  good  dressing  of  fine  ground 
bone  or  acid  phosphate  may  be  given  shortly  after 
the  plants  are  set  out,  and  this  fertilizer  should  be 
cultivated  or  hoed  in.  Our  advice  would  be  to  use 
inoculation  on  the  peas  when  you  plant  them.  We 
think  that  will  pay  by  giving  a  better  stand  and  also 
larger  plants  of  peas. 


What  About  Danish  Butter  ? 

Being  a  faithful  reader  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  I  would 
like  you  to  set  me  straight  on  an  important  question. 

I  heartily  agree  with  your  policy  in  regard  to  farmers 
and  farm  problems  everywhere  and,  as  1  am  a  farmer 
myself  in  a  small  way.  I  can  appreciate  the  pressure 
which  farmers  everywhere  are  feeling  just  now. 

I  was  purchasing  my  groceries  about  a  week  ago 
in  a  store  in  this  town,  when  the  manager  of  the 
store  brought  out  a  large  piece  of  butter  weighing 
about  50  pounds,  which  he  said  was  Danish  butter.  I 
asked  him  if  that  was  the  same  butter  which  they 
had  been  selling  lately,  as  l  had  been  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  butter  I  got  there  and  had  been 
buying  elsewhere,  and  he  said  that  it  was  the  same. 

I  told  him  how  I  had  been  displeased  with  the  butter, 
and  he  said  he  agreed  with  me;  he  said  that  it  did 
not  compare  with  good  New  York  State  butter. 

In  course  of  the  conversation,  I  told  him  that  wo 
ought  to  have  a  protective  tariff,  in  which  I  am  a  firm 
believer,  both  for  natural  and  manufactured  goods. 
He  replied  that  that  was  bosh,  that  the  influx  of 
Danish  butter  was  the  fault  of  our  own  dairymen, 
as  lie  said  his  company  had  tried  to  buy  American 
butter  and  had  found  that  the  dairymen  were  holding 
tons  of  it  in  storage  for  $1.00  per  lb.  He  said  that 
the  company  had  offered  them  GO  cents  per  lb.  for  it 
and  had  been  refused. 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  believe  any  such  thing  of  the 
New  York  State  farmers  but  he  said  it  was  true.  Now 
1  would  like  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  as  I  can 
trust  The  It.  N.-Y.  to  give  that,  I  am  writing  to  you 
about  it.  J.  G.  w. 

It  should  bo  understood  that  the  principal  reason 
the  Danish  butter  is  coming  to  America  is  because 
the  Danes  have  lost  their  English  market.  During 
the  war,  high  prices  forced  the  English  people  to 
an  oleomargarine  diet,  and,  of  course,  cut  down 
their  butter  consumption  proportionately.  England 
was  also  formerly  a  good  export  market  for  the 
United  States,  but  at  the  present  time  is  receiving 
sera  cel  y  any  butter  from  here,  the  February  export 
report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets 
showing  only  404  pounds  shipped  there  during  that 
month.  In  fact,  the  total  export  of  butter  to  Europe 
was  less  than  1.000  pounds. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Danes  have  lost  their 
English  market  and  are  shipping  here,  and  that  the 
United  States  has  lost  its  European  exports,  it  would 
be  expected  that  butter  would  be  exceedingly  cheap 
and  plentiful ;  yet  this  is  not  the  case.  The  April 
2nd  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets 
states  that  the  butter  market  is  very  firm,  receeipts 
being  light  and  demands  good;  the  price  on  do¬ 
mestic  butter  running  from  .495  to  .525  in  tubs,  with 
the  Danish  butter  a  little  less,  at  .475  to  .485.  This 
report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  experience  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association,  which  reports  difficulty 
in  supplying  its  trade. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined,  storage  holdings  are 
only  about  one-fifth  greater  than  last  year.  Butter 
is  therefore  not  being  hoarded.  The  only  other  con¬ 
clusion  that  seems  to  be  possible  is  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  coming  to  realize  the  peculiar  food 
value  of  butter  and  to  appreciate  its  comparative 
cheapness.  This  probable  fact  and  the  further  fact 
that  Danish  butter  has  in  some  instances  sold  at 
higher  prices  than  domestic  butter,  scoring  from  93 
to  95,  should  at  once  be  both  a  source  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  to  our  dairymen  and  a  warning  that  the  all- 
important  matter  of  quality  must  be  ever  kept  to 
the  fore  if  they  are  to  hold  own  against  for¬ 
eign  competition. 

The  quality  of  Danish  butter  coming  here  has 
varied  somewhat,  not  all  being  first  class.  That 
grocer  is  a  fair  type  of  a  large  class  of  city  people 
who  are  doing  their  best  to  discredit  farmers  and 
dairymen.  Of  course  there  are  “tons”  of  butter  in 
storage.  There  is  always  some  reserve  supply,  but 
to  say  that  dairymen  are  “hoarding”  it  is  nonsense. 


Notes  on  Red  Spider  (Tetranychus  bi- 
maculatus) 

1  am  enclosing  a  duplicate  sheet  of  notes  I  have  re¬ 
cently  written  on  the  red  spider,  an  insect  which  you 
no  doubt  realize  is  making  the  fruit  grower  sit  up  and 
take  notice,  by  its  manner  of  giving  perfectly  good  apple 
trees  a  bad  case  of  “yellows.”  We  find  little  data  of 
any  benefit  on  the  subject,  and  that  seems  to  advise 
lime-sulphur  dormant  spray  as  a  remedy,  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  useless  on  these  small  eggs  and  mites.  I  would 
certainly  be  glad  to  read  some  more  information  on  this 
subject,  either  in  the  columns  of  Tiie  R.  N.Y.  or  any 
other  source  you  would  suggest. 

WHILE  pruning  York  Imperial  apple  trees  (Inr¬ 
ing  the  early  Spring  of  1921  we  noticed  the 
eggs  of  the  red  spider  were  plastered 
very  thickly  on  trees  in  certain  sections 
of  the  seven-acre  orchard.  These  eggs 
could  he  seen  as  small  blotches  of  red, 
brick  red,  along  the  smaller  twigs  and 
branches.  On  closer  inspection  with  a 
reading  glass  tiny  eggs  grouped  in  clus¬ 
ters  could  be  seen  in  all  the  tiny  wrin¬ 
kles  and  creases  of  the  bark  and  buds. 

These  presented  a  shiny  red  color  about 
the  size  and  color  of  a  pin  point.  After 
looking  ipi  the  little  information  that 
could  be  found  on  the  subject  of  red 
spider  control,  we  decided  the  dormant 
spray  of  lime-sulphur  would  take  care 
of  the  eggs  and  no  harm  would  be 
noticed.  Really,  though,  we  were  a  bit 
doubtful,  for  we  had  been  spraying 
regularly  with  lime-sulphur,  yet  the 
numerous  eggs  were  present. 

The  dormant  spray  was  applied,  lime- 
sulphur  20  gallons  to  ISO  gallons  of 
water,  adding  three-fourths  of  a  quart 
of  nicotine  sulphate.  We  put  it  on  just 
as  the  buds  were  breaking  open,  so  as 
to  get  the  red  bugs,  too.  The  apple 
trees  were  struck  by  a  heavy  frost 
about  the  first  of  April,  when  the  blos¬ 
soms  buds  were  opening.  Continued 
cool  weather  followed  for  a  week,  an¬ 
other  freeze  came  after  a  week  of  warm 
weather,  two  weeks  from  the  first 
freeze,  at  the  time  when  the  blossoms 
were  in  full  bloom. 

During  the  warm  days  in  the  Spring, 
some  of  which  reached  88  degrees  Fahr¬ 
enheit,  the  red  spiders  had  ample  time 
to  hatch  from  their  eggs  and  get  busy, 
provided  they  had  survived  the  spray¬ 
ing. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  the  trees 
show  practically  no  results  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  from  the  use  of  the  lime-sul¬ 
phur  and  nicotine  application  as  a  de¬ 
layed  dormant  spray  to  destroy  or 
check  the  red  spider.  Observing  a  twig 
which  shows  signs  of  a  covering  of  the 
spray  material  over  all  the  twigs,  little 
bunches  of  glassy-looking  eggs  lie. 
where  before  were  the  red  spider  eggs. 

These  are  the  empty  eggshells:  the 
spider  mites  themselves  can  easily  be 
seen  feeding  and  making  miniature 
webs  over  the  leaves.  Of  course  all 
this  can  hardly  he  seen  without  the  use 
of  a  good  reading  glass.  The  leaves 
themselves,  when  attacked  by  the  spi¬ 
ders,  curl  slightly  upwards,  take  on  a 
more  or  less  rusty  color  and  are 
checked  in  their  development  according 
to  the  number  of  spiders  they  are  sup¬ 
porting.  Badly  infested  trees  showed 
a  leaf  development  only  one-fifth  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  normal  trees.  Blos¬ 
soms  are  likewise  infested  and  stunted, 
probably  ruined.  The  harm  done  to  the 
trees  is  caused  by  the  sap-sucking  habits 
of  the  mites.  william  d.  clarke. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 
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50  ft.  long,  thus  making  a  trout  pool  which  would 
rais?e  many  thousands  of  trout.  If  the  pool  were 
lined  with  boards  it  would  keep  the  vertical  banks 
in  place;  or,  better,  if  it  were  cemented,  as  a  per¬ 
manent  pool.  When  stocked  and  cared  for  it  should 
supply  an  abundance  of  trout  a  foot  long  in  three 
years,  many  Bi-in.  trout  in  four  years.  These  would 
run  from  4  lbs.  upward.  They  are  worth  $1  per  lb. 
They  are  hard  to  get  at  that  price. 

These  fish  should  be  fed  at  least  once  a  week  to 
get  vigorous  growth.  Curdled  milk  is  as  good  as 
anything  for  feed.  Beef  liver  is  also  good.  These 
cost  little,  and  are  usually  to  be  had  on  the  farm. 


Possibilities  in  Farm  Fish 
Culture 

A  MAJORITY”  of  farmers  persist¬ 
ently  close  their  eyes  to  oppor¬ 
tunities  which,  if  utilized,  would  bring 
large  incomes.  Almost  all  farms  have 


Climbing  Hoses  on  a  House.  Fig.  2G9.  (See  Page  G71f) 


city  clubs,  stating  that  good  trout  fishing  is  to  be 
had  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  lb.  for  the  fish  caught,  would 
crowd  the  farm  with  auto  parties,  who  would  stay 
all  day,  and  purchase  milk,  berries,  fruit,  pastry, 
etc.  They  would  buy  ice  cream,  too.  Eggs,  chickens 
and  other  farm  produce  would  go  for  cash  at  the 
best  prices.  So  the  fish  would  really  be  then  a  side 
issue. 

What  a  relief  this  would  be  to  the  farm  women  if 
they  were  permitted  to  keep  as  their  own  a  portion 
of  this  money.  Farm  women  don't  get  the  money 
they  deserve:  not  that  they  are  not  appreciated,  but 
the  money  does  not  come  in  freely.  The  farmer  is 
the  poorest-paid  mortal  on  earth,  unless 
it  be  the  farmer's  wife.  As  a  gauge  of 
what  is  possible,  there  is  a  record  in 
New  York  State  of  one  fisherman  catch¬ 
ing  with  rod  and  line  in  a  half  day  400 
trout.  Ts  there  any  farmer  too  dull 
to  calculate  the  money  he  is  losing  by 
neglect  ? 

As  trout  require  cool  water  to  do 
well,  say  (!()  degrees  Fahrenheit  in 
Summer,  the  pools  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  deep  to  keep  the  water  cool 
if  the  supply  was  not  ample.  But  far 
farms  where  the  water  could  not  be 
that  cold  bass  could  be  kept,  and  make 
a  good  fish  for  sport  and  for  the  table. 
They  do  not  require  water  as  cold  as 
for  trout. 

We  have  seen  the  possibilities.  Now 
let  us  investigate  the  difficulties.  The 
pools  must  be  so  placed  that  floods 
would  not  carry  the  fish  away.  Ca re 
also  would  he  necessary  that  muskrats 
did  not  bore  holes  to  allow  the  fish  out. 
If  pools  are  shallow,  wading  birds 
would  get  some.  Water  snakes  are 
sometimes  troublesome.  Many  breeders 
make  several  narrow  pools  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  one  large  one,  because  fish  are 
cannibals  and  large  ones  eat  smaller 
ones.  By  keeping  the  sizes  apart  this 
danger  is  avoided.  Ducks,  geese,  etc., 
should  not  be  allowed  on  the  fish  ponds. 
With  ordinary  care  fish  are  a  source  of 
profit,  but  if  not  managed  with  some 
skill  the  profits  would  not  so  readily 
appear.  One  man  has  a  pool  with  9,000 
trout  up  to  20  in.  long,  and  another 
pool  with  20,000  trout  in  it  running  to 
a  foot  long.  This  shows  the  possibili¬ 
ties. of  a  pool  75x12x5  ft. 

Pennsylvania.  .roiix  gormly. 


Bunching  Asparagus  in  South  Jersey.  Fig.  270.  (See  Page  67S) 


Paper  Forcing  Boxes.  Fig.  271.  (See  Page  671f) 


one  large  spring  of  cold  water.  Many 

farms  have  several  such  springs.  With  little  prepa-  They  should  be  fed  cut  into  small  pieces.  The  better 
ration  these  would  breed  trout.  The  farm  table  would  the  fish  are  fed,  the  more  speedily  they  grow, 
have  a  luxury  at  cost  which  only  the  rich  can  now  at'-  Those  who  have  locations  which,  by  a  few  feet  of 
ford.  The  demand  for  brook  trout  is  never  supplied,  embankment,  could  be  made  into  pools  or  lakes  of 

In  Wintei,  when  the  farmer  is  not  crowded  with  large  extent,  are  missing  a  great  opportunity.  In  a  ut,,v 

urgent  work,  he  could  enlarge  the  run  from  the  few  years  they  could  have  millions  of  large  trout  year,  is  badly  infested  with  weed: .  Being  ratio 

spring  by  digging  it  4  ft.  wide,  4  ft.  deep  and  40  to  and  great  values  in  such  a  pond.  A  letter  to  several  high  in  fertility,  they  will  grow  quickly,  and  if  tli 


Keeping  Weed  Growths  Down 

WE  find  with  alluvial  soils,  which 
are  addicted  to  heavy  growth 
of  weeds  with  cultivated  crops,  such  as 
corn,  that  the  weeds  can  be  controlled 
nicely  by  plowing  the  land  just  prior 
to  the  planting  of  the  crop.  Usually 
alluvial  soils  are  loose  and  friable,  and 
work  down  quickly,  so  that  if  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  plow  the  land  just  before  plant¬ 
ing  the  crop  without  hindering  the  final 
yield  to  much  extent.  In  this  manner 
the  weeds  are  turned  down,  and  the 
corn  may  be  cultivated  before  the 
weeds  get  a  very  good  start.  Therefore 
with  subsequent  cultivations  the  weeds 
are  kept  down  altogether. 

Usually  the  corn  will  grow  in  this 
soil  as  fast  as  or  faster  than  weeds,  so 
that  it  is  ready  to  cultivate  within  two 
weeks  after  planting.  Tf  the  ground  is 
plowed  early,  however,  the  weeds  will 
get  a  rather  good  start,  and  even 
though  well  worked  down  before  the 
crop  is  planted  they  may  easily  get  the 
best  of  the  corn.  A  good  plan  some¬ 
times  is  to  disk  the  land  heavily  before 
it  is  plowed,  as  this  destroys  weed 
seeds  that  have  sprouted  and  makes  it 
possible  to  turn  then  under  deeply  when 
the  land  is  plowed. 

A  weeder  used  soon  after  corn  is 
planted  helps  to  break  up  any  crust 
that  may  have  become  established,  and 
kills  weeds  that  have  already  sprouted. 
Uusually  in  this  type  of  soil  deep  cultivation  is  not 
required — simply  a  shallow  scratching  of  the  top 
layer  of  soil. 

Usually  alluvial  soil,  particularly  where  some  over¬ 
flow  may  get  over  the  land  at  various  times  of  the 
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crop  is  alisiijrlonod  for  a  year  tho  cause  is 

almost  lost. 

If  the  corn  ground  following  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  sown  to'  wheat  and  then  the 
wheat  ground  seeded  to  a  grasjs  crop, 
such  as  clover  or  Timothy.; the  weeds  can 
he  kept  down  in  good  sliape.  Usually 
they  will  not  develop  in  a  good  grass 
meadow.  This  method  of  procedure  is 
valuable  in  lands  recently  drained  or  re¬ 
claimed  from  marshes.  c.  M.  BA K Eli. 
Wayne  Co..  (). 


Dropping  Potato  Seed  by  Hand 

I  expect  to  plow  and  prepare  some  ixv 
tato  land  with  a  tractor,  and  expect  to 
cultivate  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  no 
potato  planter.  IIow  would  it  do  to 
make  a  furrow  with  the  tractor  plow  and 
drop  the  potato  seed  by  hand,  covering 
with  a  hoe?  I  have  three  young  boys 
who  can  help  me  on  this,  and  there  are 
two  acres.  t  v- 

It  will  be  cheap,  but  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  its  being  “best.  '  W_C  have 
tried  the  plan  and  it  worked  well  in  light 
soil,  where  the  furrows  were  made  abso¬ 
lutely  straight.  If  they  are  crooked  cul¬ 
tivation  will  l)o  hard.  In  heavy  soil  and 
a  damp  season  plowing  that  is  needed  to 
fit  the  ground  will  cover  the  “seed’’  too 
deep. 


The  Trespassing  Hen  Once  More 

1  come  to  you  for  advice  in  regard  to 
neighbors’  trespassing  hens.  I  his  man 
is  an  enemy  of  mine,  and  would  do  any¬ 
thing  possible  to  get  me  into  trouble 
were  the  hens  mine.  I  am  not  seeking 
revenge,  hut  as  the  hens  yearly  destroy 
a  fair-sized  patch  of  whatever  crop  I  have 
in  the  field.  1  have  notified  him  several 
times  to  keep  them  off.  but  he  pays  no 
attention- whatever  to  my  notices.  Some 
people  will  say  chickens  do  no  harm  to 
voung  grass,  and  if  1  should  shoot  them 
and  place  the  hens  on  his  property  or  land 
I  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  value 
of  the  dead  hens,  so  I  am  asking  your 
counsel  on  this  matter.  This  same  man  al¬ 
so  had  a  straw  stack  built  up  against  the 
line  fence,  the  top  of  which  was  supported 
by  a  framework.  This  was  blown  over 
several  weeks  ago,  and  covers  a  strip  of 
my  field  to  a  width  of  about  six  feet. 
What  should  I  do  in  this  case  if  he  does 
not  remove  it  after  being  notified  i 

Pennsylvania.  c.  t.  s. 

We  have  answered  this  question  re¬ 
peatedly.  yet  still  it  comes  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  There  is  no  meaner  citi¬ 
zen  on  earth  than  he  who  wilfully  per¬ 
mits  his  live  stock  to  roam  about  and 
damage  his  neighbors.  A  hen  ranks  the 
same  as  a  horse  or  a  cow  when  it  comes 
to  trespassing.  It  is  only  a  difference 
in  tho  amount  of  the  damage  she  can  do. 
These  hens  have  no  business  on  your 
property,  and  if  after  fair  notice  your 
neighbor  still  permits  than  to  come,  you 
can  arrest  the  hens  or  shoot  them.  -The 
“arresting”  is  done  by  enticing  them  into 
a  yard  or  house  and  shutting  them  up 
there.  You  will  have  to  feed  them,  but 
can  keep  the  eggs  they  lay.  If  they  do 
not  lay.  the  owner  must  pay  for  the  feed 
they  consume  and  the  damage  they  have 
done  before  he  can  legally  take  them.  If 
he  comes  on  your  premises  to  get  them 
without  your  consent  he  is  guilty  of  tres¬ 
pass.  and  you  can  have  him  arrested. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  been  driven  to 
desperation  by  this  nuisance,  and  when 
all  else  fails  they  take  a  shotgun  and 
fire  into  the  flock  while  it  is  on  their 
premises.  The  dead  hens  are  thrown 
over  the  fence  upon  their  owner’s  land, 
lie  can  sue  for  the  value  of  the  hens 
thus  killed,  and  the  other  man  can  bring 
a  countersuif  to  cover  the  damage  done  by 
the  poultry.  It  is  very  unfortunate  to 
have  such  things  happen,  and  any  rea¬ 
sonable  man  should  keep  his  poultry  con¬ 
fined.  As  for  tho  straw,  you  could  prob¬ 
ably  compel  this  neighbor  to  take  it  away, 
but  our  own  plan  would  be  to  fork  it  over 
the  fence  on  his  side  and  leave  it  there. 


The  Chicken  ar.d  the  Garden 

One  of  our  readers  sends  the  following 
contribution  to  the  drama  of  the  tres¬ 
passing  hen.  This  comes  from  Kansas: 

John  Smith  of  Scammon.  annoyed  by 
neighbors’  chickens  trespassing  in  his 
garden,  tied  a  grain  of  corn  on  a  short 
piece  of  string,  to  the  other  end  of  which 
was  attached  a  2-in.  square  of  cardboard. 
Presently  an  invading  hen  ate  the  corn 
and  ran  home.  Her  cries  of  distress  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  her  owner,  who 
looked  at  the  card  and  read:  “I  scratched 
up  my  neighbor's  garden,  so  you'd  better 
put  me  in  the  pen,  for  the  next  time  I 
won’t  come  home  at  all.” 

We  have  heard  of  a  woman  who  tried 
much  the  same  plan,  only  she  wrote: 
“Mease  keep  your  hens  at  home'”  on  the 
card.  It  was  effective,  but  we  know  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  hardly  be  moved  by  such 
an  appeal.  We  fear  that  a  shotgun  fired 
into  the  trespassing  flock  would  be  more 
likely  to  give  results. 


New  Plan  with  Strawberries 

The  ground  described  by  I.  F.  I)..  page 
r>35,  seems  excellent  for  planting  straw¬ 
berries  in  trenches,  a  few  feet  between 
each  row.  with  sod  left  untouched,  and 
also  the  wild  strawberries  while  they  last. 
I  have  done  this  in  a  small  way  for  homo 
use  with  good  success  in  setting  a  hardy 
everbearing  kind,  and  picked  two  crops 
each  season  without  covering  in  Winter. 
Simply  remove  a  row  of  sod  1 or  2  ft. 
wide  in  straight  line,  and  then  fertilize 
ami'  ns  for  cultivated  ones,  mowing  grass 
and  weeds  two  or  three  times  during  the 
Summer  with  a  scythe;  if  smooth,  and  not 
stony,  a  lawn  mower  could  l>e  used.  By 
hoeing  out  occasionally  with  small  sharp 
garden  tool,  when  berries  are  not  ripen¬ 
ing.  each  row  of  plants  can  be  kept  clean 
with  much  less  effort  than  working  an 
entire  field,  while  the  sod  saves  a  lot  of 
covering  and  may  possibly  bo  beneficial 
likewise  in  warm  weather.  Fertilizer  can 
bo  worked  in  occasionally  each  side  of 
rows  for  continuance,  and  plants  can  be 
set  at  once  in  Spring  or  Fall.  When  the 
fruit  is  on  the  table  or  in  cans  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  smiles  will  indicate  even  a  small 
success.  Try  a  patch  and  see. 

Vermont.  w.  J.  WALSIJ. 

“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’.s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 
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WHY  FEED  the  CROWS? 

Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  protect 
it  against  Crows,  other  birds.  Mice,  Wire- 
worms,  Weevils,  etc.  CORBIN  prevents 
Stinking  Smut.  Easily  applied.  Treated 
seed  can  be  used  In  a  planter.  WILT,  NOT 
HURT  THE  SEED.  Costs  about  15c  per 
acre  of  corn.  Endorsed  by  Farmers,  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  Agricultural  Colleges. 

SOLD  on  a  GUARANTEE 

IfCOKBlN  does  not  do  what  we  elaim.return 
the  empty  can  and  we  will  return  your 
money.  Send  for  a  can  today — enough  to 

treat  800  lbs.  of  seed.  PRICE  #<1.50. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE 

AMERICAN  CORBIN  CO.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Orr  n  PflDM  5,000Bushel  Extra  Select 

uLLU  UUfm  PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES  FREE 

High  yielding  early  varie¬ 
ties.  Also  late  Corn  with  big  ears  and  fodder. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 


Sweet  Potato  Plants  Cauliflower  plants.  Red  skin  po¬ 
tato  seed.  Price  list.  frre.  MICHAEL  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WeM rooted  A  Magi  mi.  Dan  lap.  WHmiii  and  W ar¬ 
il,.  1,1  s  I  It  AW  B  K  It  It  V  PLANTS.  #1  per  inn. 

Also  K  -snbp'Tjes.  Rtix  R,  DEER  RUN  FRUIT  FARM,  Putney,  Vermont 


50.000  Strawberry  Plants 

DAVID  RODWAY  .  Hartly.  Delaware 


Get  Rid  of 
Potato  Scab! 

Raise  clean,  bright-skinned, 
salable  tubers  with 

BAC-SUL 

(Inoculated  Sulfur) 

Discovered  and  developed  by  Dr.  J. 

G.  Lipman  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

A  limited  supply  of  BAC-SUL  for 
this  season’s  planting  is  available. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  scab  from  taking 
part  of  your  1921  profits,  send  your 
order  immediately. 

Suggested  applications 

Where  scab  has  been  severe,  600  lbs.  per 
acre.  In  moderately  scabbed  fields,  400 
or  500  lbs.  is  enough.  Where  there  is 
only  a  small  amount  of  scab,  application  of 
300  lbs.  is  recommended. 

Universal  Products  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

126  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 


FERTILIZER 

MATERIALS 

FOR  HOME  MIXING 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

Containing 

28%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

A  nalyzing 

42%  Actual  Potash  12%  Nitrogen 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

SOFT  TENNESSEE  PHOSPHATE 

32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

Write  for  our  prices  on  these  and  other 
Agricultural  Chemicals  before  buying. 

WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Bargain  For  Sale.  Act  Quick. 


MANURE  FORKS 


Best  steel,  four  tynes.  solid  Handles  (Ash), 
4’i  feet  long 

$1.25  apiece — $6  V2  dozen — $10.50  1  dozen 

Delivered  free.  Send  Money  Order  to  Wm.H. Schmidt, 
Agricultural  Dept.,  Fifth  Avo.  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


BEDDV  Dl  AIITC  Vegetable  Plants 

DC,  If  If  I  iLftll  I  0  Flo  wer  Plants 

RUNNER  AND  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  and  ever-bear¬ 
ing  varieties;  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  DEW¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE  PLANTS; 
R  H  U  B  A  R  B ;  SAGE,  MINT,  HOP  P  L  A  N  T  S;  BEET, 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE, 
CELERY,  BROCCOLI,  EGG,  PEPPER.  TOMATO,  SWEET 
POTATO,  KOHLRABI,  KALE,  LEEK,  LETTUCE, 
ONION,  PARSLEY  PLANTS;  PANSY.  ASTER.  SALVIA, 
SNAPDRAGON.  VERBENA.  PHLOX  DRUMMOND!, 
COSMOS.  MARIGOLD,  GAILLARDlA.  HOLLYHOCK, 
SHASTA  DAISY  and  other  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower 
Plants;  ROSES  and  SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


ELBERTA  PEACH  TREES 


1  TO  a  FEET 

100  GENUINE  ELBERTA 


lion  Guaranteed.  Order  at  once  and  get  our  prices 
on  a  full  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 


NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  B.  New  Haven.  Missouri 


^loiuoll’o  EVERGREEN,  Country  Gentleman,  Met- 
OlUncll  o  ropolilan.  Connecticut  grown.  Highest  ger¬ 
mination.  Price.  *2. 50  bushel.  AMERICAN  SEED  g  SIEDTAPE 
CO.,  365  Ogden  SI.,  Newark,  N.J.  (After  .May  1  at  Madison,  N.  J.) 


n^hkairo  PI  onto  Frostproof  Wakefield.  Flats.  500— 

OdDUdge  ridFlTS  J,  SQ  .  1,000— $2.80,  postpaid;  111,000, 
expressed.  $17.50.  Tomato,  same  price.  Potato 
plants,  Nanev  Halls,  Big  Stem  Jerseys,  1,000 — S3  ;  10.000— 
$25  net .  Satisfaction  sure.  J  T.  COUNCILL  S  SONS.  Franklin,  Va 


Certified  RUSSET  POTATOES 

Grown  f'  om  seed,  hill  selected  4  years  for  high  ,\ield. 
< ’lean  seed.  No  blight  or  rot.  Yielded  355  bu.  per  acre. 
While  stock  lasts,  81.75  bu.;  10 bu.  or  more.  #1.60  Ini.  f.  o. 
I).  Tally.  Prompt  shipment.  F.  S.  HOI  UNBECK.  Tally,  N.  V. 


Large  stock ;  straight,  well-rooted 
trees.  Standard  varieties.  Free 
catalogue.  Special  price-1  oil  early 
order.  AY.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON.  Beverly,  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  Plants 

Salvia,  Aster,  Pepper,  Egg,  60c  per  dozen.  Red  and  Yel¬ 
low  Sweet  Potato,  Lettuce,  50c  per  100;  3U0.  >•  1 :  500, 
81.50.  Tomato,  25.  7 5c:  S!i  per  loo,  Post  Paid.  List 

Free.  \V.  S.  EO  R  l>  A  SON,  ilartly,  lkelnwnre 


KODAK  Films  Developed 

any  size  roll  lOc 

Mail  your  films  to  us  for  the  best  finishing  and  the 
quickest  as  well  ns  the  cheapest,  compare  these  prices  on 
pi-inti — 1  y,  x  2' .  4e  ea.;  2'i  x3’i  4e<-a.;  2L  x Hr.— 3L  x  SU, 
— 3Jn  x  t 1 1  5c  ea.  ;  post-card  size  fie  ea.  We  guarantee 
out-  work  to  be  tile  best  it  is  possible  to  produce. 

SCHUMANN  PHOTO  CO.,  115  Albany  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Dependable  SEED  CORN 

BUY  HIGH  QUALITY  LUCE*  FAVORITE 
SEED  CORN  AND  NINETY  DAY  SEED  CORN 

Grown  on  m.v  farms,  #13.35  and  #<3  per  bu.  Re¬ 
spectively.  Cash  F.  O.  B.,  Pecotiic. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  Peconic,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


M(|„,„  Mortgage  Lifter.  State  dent  germinating 
UOm  08%  Geneva  test.  Early  selected  ears. 
*2  bu.  Shelled.  $1  peck;  S3  bu.  RILEY  BROS.,  Sennett,  N.Y 


EVERBEARING  Progressive 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  llitoo peVi,0M.; 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


n  A  U]  I  A  C  The  finest  of  all  flowers, 
-*•  *  *-•  1  •direct  from  g  r  o  w  er. 
Strong  tubers,  guaranteed  to  grow  and  bloom. 
Full  cultural  directions  with  every  order.  No  order 
too  small.  Send  for  list.  E.  J  SCHULER.  Wyandanch,  N  Y. 


WANTED 


One  or  two  years  old 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  "end^ample 

and  slate  price.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


A  Few  .More  Dibble’s  Russets,  Hill  selected,  from 
treated  seed.  ijH  per  bit.  I, ESTER  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.Y. 


SELECTED  GOLD  NUGGET  BE  E{D  CORN. 
I,.  E.  NICHOLAS  -  Mt  Bktiie Pa 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Ten  of  the  best  varieties  selected  out  of  a  hundred. 
Get  our  catalogue  today  of  Garden  seed  and  plants. 

ROMANCE  SEED  &  PLANT  FARM.  C.  Boggs  S  Son,  Cheswold.  Del. 


Progressive  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants,  #2 
per  100,  postpaid.  Charles  E.  Congden,  Optimistic  Firm,  Camden. N.Y. 
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UNDERWEAR 


OF  BETTER  QUALITY 

Por  Men  and  Boys  who  want 
Underwear  Satisfaction 

Made  by  Troy’s  Master  Craftsmen 

Price  of  Men’s  Union  Suits 
$1.25  and  up 
Boys’  $1.15  and  up 

Hall,  Hartwell  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Mahers  of 
Slidewcll  Collars  and  Hallmark  Skirts 


and 

Safety 


. 


MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5V2°/°  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500.  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $1 15,000 


PHig^World’s  Best 

Roofing 


at  Factory 

Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 


gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 


mgs, 

at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices 
offer  ever  made. 


Positively  greatest 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  Wc  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.lW 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  -Mado 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  FAWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

523-573  Pike  SI..  Cincinnati,  0. 


I  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Lime  and  Limestone 

My  gardener  is  spreading  ground  lime¬ 
stone  in  the  garden  on  top  of  manure,  to 
kill  the  worms.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have 
read  articles  that  have  advised  against  the 
contact  of  manure  and  lime,  this  result¬ 
ing  in  a  loss  of  ammonia.  L.  j.  F. 

Glen  Head,  N.  Y. 

'  It  is  not  likely  that  the  ground  lime¬ 
stone  will  kill  many  worms,  but  using  it 
with  the  manure  is  good  practice.  There 
is  a  difference  between  “lime”  and  lime¬ 
stone.  The  latter  is  the  plain  lime  rock 
crushed  to  a  powder  without  burning.  It 
is  then  in  tbe  form  of  a  carbonate,  which 
makes  but  a  slight  chemical  action,  if  any, 
with  organic  matter.  What  is  commonly 
known  as  “lime”  is  the  limestone,  thor¬ 
oughly  burned,  so  that  the  chemical  con¬ 
dition  is  changed.  What  we  call  “lime” 
is  an  oxide,  and  this  when  put  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter  causes  an  action  which  sets 
free  the  ammonia  as  a  gas.  Thus  the 
rule  not  to  use  lime  with  manure  is 
sound,  while,  as  we  see,  it  would  be  safe 
to  use  the  limestone. 


Bunching  Asparagus  in  Southern  Jersey 

The  picture  at  Fig.  270,  page  671,  shows 
the  interior  of  a  vegetable  packing  shed  ini 
Southern  New  Jersey.  The  packers  are 
bunching  asparagus.  Many  of  these 
women  and  girls  become  very  expert  at 
this  business.  The  asparagus  shoots  are 
| cut  in  tbe  field  and  brought  directly  to 
the  shed  in  trays  or  baskets.  These 
women  sort  them  out  and  arrange  them 
in  bunches  or  little  machines,  which  oper¬ 
ate  very  much  like  the  human  hand  in 
j  clutching  a  handful  of  twigs  or  sticks 
The  buncher  brings  the  asparagus  to¬ 
gether  and  tape  is  tied  around  it,  as 
| shown  in  the  picture.  Then  the  bottom 
is  trimmed  accurately,  and  the  bunch  is 
ready  for  market.  The  asparagus  crop 
this  year  will  go  some  distance  along  tin 
way  in  making  up  the  loss  sustained  l\\  ! 

| these  growers  during  the  recent  hard! 
freeze.  The  asparagus  Trop  is  good  this 
year,  and  is  bringing  fair  prices  thus  far 
This  vegetable  seems  to  become  more  pop¬ 
ular  each  year  as  people  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  It  does  well  on  light 
soil  if  well  manured  and  fertilized,  and 
is  out  of  the  way  early,  so  that  it  does 
not  interfere  seriously  with  other  farm 
crops.  For  a  man  on  a  small  place  with 
a  good  local  market  a  combination  of  as¬ 
paragus,  high-class  strawberries,  celery 
laud  cabbage  would  make  a  good  combina- . 
tion.  as  the  culture  of  these  crops  would, 
not  interfere  greatly  with  each  other,  and 
they  would  all  be  reasonably  salable  in' 
a  local  market. 


Growing  Head  Lettuce 

Gan  you  tell  me  just  how  aud  what 
kind  of  lettuce  to  plant  so  as  to  get  real 
crispy  heads?  I  am  so  fond  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  lettuce,  but  so  many  people  tell 
me  that  Boston  head  lettuce  does  the 
same.  I  have  not  seen  anyone  head  them 
yet ;  all  get  loose  leaves  and  a  few 
bleached  ones  in  the  center,  but  I  like  the 
hard  kind.  I  think  you  called  it  Alaska 
or  Ieiele  or  some  name  like  that.  Can 
seeds  be  bought,  or  does  it  not  germinate 
properly  in  this  climate,  or  can  our 
Eastern  lettuce  be  cultivated  so  as  to  go 
to  heads?  MRS.  L.  S. 

Long  Branch,  N.  .T. 

11  ow  can  I  head  aud  bleach  lettuce  for 
market  and  have  it  like  what  you  buy 
from  the  city  markets?  What  kind  of 
lettuce  is  best  to  plant?  mrs.  r.  h. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  difficulty  attached  to  the 
growing  of  good  solid  heads  of  lettuce, 
provided  the  soil  is  rich  aud  the  right 
varieties  are  planted,  and  at  the  right 
esason.  To  grow  good  lettuce  the  ground 
should  be  enriched  with  plenty  of  old 
well-rotted  stable  manure,  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  soil,  and  the  soil 
made  fine  and  as  friable  as  possible  by 
raking  it  over  and  breaking  up  the  par¬ 
ticles.  The  plants  for  the  first  crop 
should  be  ready  for  planting  out  by  first 
week  in  April,  and  if  a  second  crop  is 
desired  another  planting  should  lie  made 
about  May  10.  This  later  planting  will 
last  until  well  along  into  warm  weather, 
when  lettuce  will  no  longer  make  good 
heads. 

The  plants  should  be  set  in  rows  16  to 
IS  in.  apart  and  S  to  10  in.  apart  in  the 
row.  Cultivate  every  few  days  from  the 
time  the  young  plants  become  established 
until  they  get  so  large  cultivation  is  no 
longer  practicable,  and  there  should  be 
no  question  about  your  getting  good  solid 
heads.  The  following  varieties  are  good 
solid-heading  sorts  and  of  splendid  qual¬ 
ity  :  May  King.  Big  Boston  and  New 
York.  Seeds  of  these  can  be  had  from 
all  seedsmen  and  plants  from  any  local 
florist  or  vegetable  plant  grower.  k. 


and  Girls  on  the  Farm 


WITH  stove  heat  the  farmer  has  no  private  life.  The  farm  help, 
family  and  all  must  spend  their  winter  evenings  sitting  in  the 
one  heated  room  around  the  stove.  The  farmer’s  daughter  must 
entertain  her  company  in  the  same  room  with  the  family  and  help. 

But  install  an  ARCOLA  and  heat  all  rooms  with  no  more  fuel  than  is 
needed  to  heat  one  with  a  stove.  The  help  then  may  have  their 
room,  the  family  another  and  daughter  may  have  a  room  to  enter¬ 
tain  her  company  and  will  not  want  to  leave  home  to  get  the 
privileges  that  her  girl  friends  enjoy  who  live  in  the  city. 


Reduced  in  Size  and  Cost 

The  Arcola  is  made  on  the  same  principle  and  with  the  same  guarantee  as  our 
large  IDEAL  Hot  Water  Heating  plants.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  smaller 
size  and  lower  cost  of  the  outfit. 


Lasts  a  Lifetime 

The  ARCOLA  burns  hard  or  soft  coal; 
coke  or  wood.  Never  wears  out  or  needs 
repair.  Leaks  no  coal-gas — wastes  no  heat 
up  the  chimney.  Absolutely  safe— no  fire 
risk!  Running  water  not  necessary  as 
same  water  is  used  over  and  over  again. 

Ideal-ARCOLA  Heating  Outfits  are  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  small  homes,  new 
or  old,  with  or  without  cellars,  and  are 
sold  by  heating  contractors  everywhere. 
Investigate  today ! 

Find  Out  Today! 

Write  for  catalog  showing  open  views 
of  ARCOLA-heated  4-  5-  6-  or  7-room 
cottages,  bungalows,  flats,  schools  and 
small  business  buildings.  The  Ideal  heat 
for  farm  homes,  ranch  houses,  chicken 
houses  and  central  or  colony  hog  houses. 


American  Radiator  Company 

Dept.  F-  10.  816-822  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Sales  Branches  and  Showrooms  in  All  Large  Cities 


Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

Delivered  Promptly  on  Short  Notice 

Large  Bale  Horse  Power 
Presses 

Scales,  Belting,  Tags,  Hay 
Press  Extras 

Ann  Arbor  Hay  Balers 

Belt  Power 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 

Slashes  Prices 

2  to  30  Hm  P. 

This  2  H.  P.  WITTE 
on  Skids  Ready  to  Use 

HOW  ONLY  $ 

From  Pittsburgh  $6  More. 

90  DayTest— Lifetime  Guar¬ 
antee.  SPECIAL  PRICES 
on  Larger  Sizes.  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  49— FKEE1 

WITTE  ENGINE 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1898  Oakland.  Ave. 


F.  0.  B. 
K.  C. 


WORKS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1898  Empire  Bldg. 


handles  wet  or  dry 
lime,  phosphate  and 
fertilizer.  Haul  direct 
from  car  to  field.  Saves 
time  and  labor.  FREE 
folder.  Low  price — writ* 

Col, Inc.  Peoria,  III.  Dept.  46 


! 


HIGHOpRA] 

Pressure.  jJ*  Expe 


KYERS 

39  Years 
.  _  Experience 

Ospraymo  With  special  features  all  their  own. 

Catalog  .  They  claim  your  kind  attention. 

prpp  In  every  size  ....  for  every  zona. 

c  i  hey  furnish  sure  protection.  t 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  2  Elmira.  New  York 
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NO  need  to  lug  out  all  the 
furniture.  Just  move  it 
over  to  one  side;  then  paint  the 
other  side. 

48  hours,  and  it  is  all  done, 
and  the  room  in  use  again. 
That  means  2  days  and  2nignts. 
But  you  can’t  do  it  with  “any 
old  floor  paint.”  As  sure  ps 
preaching,  if  you  try  it  with 
anything  |  but  Lowe  Brothers 
Hard-Drying  Floor  Paint,  you 
will  have  a  mess  on  your  hands. 


Lowe  Brothers  Floor  Paint  is 
made  in  a  certain  way  to  make 
it  dry  quickly,  and  hard,  and 
still  stand  wear  and  tear.  It 
gives  a  beautiful  glossy  sur- 
f  ace,  that  can  be  wiped  up  same 
as  if  it  were  glass. 

It  is  sold  by  the  one  best 
dealer  in  each  town. 

We’ll  be  only  too  glad  to  send 
you  a  little  booklet,  called 
Floor  Paint  Lessons. 


&&  TjCfWO  Brothers  Company 
510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


PAINT 


$1,25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  Quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAIN T 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  hy  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfaciionGuara  uteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  jrallona  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J 


FERTILIZERS 

We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-5  and  4-8-2  Mixtures 
We  also  sell  Raw  Materials,  carloads  or 
less  than  earloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE- 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.J.  FERTILIZER &CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 


FARM  FOR  SALE 

or  without  pto<*k;  2\>8  in  -  o *;  ideal  location  for  dairy  ami 
general  farming.  Inquire  Boom  1581  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 


BINDERTWINE 

Get  ,,ii'  low  price  in  quantities  to  GRANGES  and 
FARMERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  Agents  wanted.  Samples 
free.  THKO.  HURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


1 


LIGHTNING 


Can’t  Strike 

if  Shinn  Gets  There  First 

Who  knows  but  that  your 
buildings  may  be  next?  Who 
can  say  but  that  late  some 
lonesome  night  you  may  be  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  rending  crash  of  a 
Lightning  Bolt  blasting  its  flaming 
(76)  \  course  through  your  barn  or  home? 

Shinn-Flat 

1 — Shinn-Flat  is  superior  to  any  other  form  of  roil 
or  conductor.  It  is  woven  in  a  flat  cable,  with 
greater  carrying  capacity  for  electricity. 

2—  The  weave  of  Shinn-Flat  allows  for  expansion 
and  contraction. 

3—  The  flat  form  permits  each  wire  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  moist  earth,  giving  good  grounding. 

4—  Shinn  Tops  are  made  of  heavy  tubing,  with 
silver-tipped  points,  held  permanently  in  place 
with  patented  self-locking  four-legged  brace. 

Shinn-Flat  is  endorsed  by  Scientists,  Electrical 
Experts,  Insurance  Companies  and  the  leading 
Earm  Papers.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  the 
Cause  and  Control  of  Lightning. 

W.  C.  SHINN  MFC.  CO. 

1246  Lytton  Bldg.  Chicago.  111. 


Be  Safe  When  It  Storms 


FOR  THE  PESTS  THAT  PESTER 
DUST  YOUR  CROPS  WITH 

BUG  DEATH 

The  Non-Arsenical 
No  Paris  Green 
INSECTICIDE 

Used  over  20  years  with 
utmost  satisfaction.  Iis 
users  repeat  each  season. 
For  sale  in  1-3-6-12 and 
100  lb.  packages,  by  seeds* 
nun,  hardware  dealers 
and  general  merchants. 
Refuse  substitutes.  Write 
tried  BUG  DEATH  APHIS 
on  your  fruit  trees  ?  It's  remarkable. 

Danforth  Chemical  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass.,  Est.  1896 


Best  Grade  Horse  Manure  LT°DCflLs  ®G:ENLTS 

tV  m  te  for  prices  NEW  JERSEY  MANURE  CO..  Newark.  N  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R  oral  A lew-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Kill  bugs  ;  avoid  blight  and  rot  by  using 

-*CALSO«- 

The  Perfect  Potato  and  Truck  Spray 

Write  us  dr  J.  LA  NOHON  &  COMPANY.  Elmira.  N.Y. 
for  prlees  and  interesting  literature. 


New  England  Notes 


Climbing  Roses. — Although  the  first 
cost  may  be  a  little  high,  I  know  of  no 
plants  which  give  greater  satisfaction 
than  climbing  roses,  especially  now  that 
many  new  and  remarkably  fine  varieties 
have  been  introduced.  Unfortunately,  the 
only  climbing  rose  with  which  many  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  ho  at  all  familiar  is  the  old- 
fashioned  Crimson  Rambler,  which,  while 
it  makes  a  gorgeous  display  for  a  short 
time,  has  many  serious  faults,  and  is  not 
to  be  recommended  any  longer.  If  you 
want  a  brilliant  rose  of  that  type,  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber, 
a  new  rose  comparatively,  but  one  which 
is  meeting  with  the  greatest  favor  every¬ 
where.  It  is  hardy,  strong  growing,  and 
has  large  flowers  of  the  most  gorgeous 
hue.  Another  and  better  known  rose 
which  is  being  used  to  a  very  large  extent 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Crimson  Rambler 
is  Exeelsa.  This  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
climbers  I  have  ever  grown,  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted  for  training  on 
posts  or  trellises,  putting  out  many  short 
laterals,  on  which  long,  huge  flower  clus¬ 
ters  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abund¬ 
ance. 

Other  Fine  Varieties. — One  of  the 
best  of  the  newer  roses  is  Dr.  Van  Fleet. 
This  flowers  very  early,  and  is  unsur¬ 
passed  for  beauty.  The  most  popular 
white  climber  at  the  present  time  is  Sil¬ 
ver  Moon,  although  I  find  Purity  ji^st  as 
attractive,  and  possibly  a  trifle  hardier. 
These  roses  have  flowers  several  inches 
across,  pure  white,  but  carrying  rich 
stamens.  Still  another  new  rose  well 
worth  growing  is  Wiehmoss,  the  only 
mossed  climber  yet  produced.  While  the 
individual  flowers  are  not  so  handsome 
as  on  some  other  roses,  the  mossed  effect 
of  the  buds  is  most  delightful.  This  is 
a  good  rose  for  cutting,  and  one  which 
I  like  very  much.  For  a  rose  to  grow  on 
a  Summer  house  or  against  a  wall  or  on 
a  porch,  I  know  of  nothing  that  equals 
American  Pillar  for  sheer  beauty.  The 
blossoms  are  single  and  pink  with  a  white 
center.  The  plant  is  exceedingly  free 
blooming,  and  there  is  a  luster  about  the 
flowers  which  makes  them  most  attrac¬ 
tive.  This  is  one  of  the  climbers  which 
every  garden  maker  ought  to  have.  And, 

|  of  course,  the  older  climbers,  like  Dorothj 
Perkins  and  Lady  Gay,  are  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  There  are  few  better  pink  va¬ 
rieties  with  double  flowers,  and  as  they 
make  rampant  growth  they  are  excellent 
for  training  on  a  building  or  over  a  fence 
or  against  a  big  rock  or  ledge.  The  rose 
called  Tausendschon,  or  Thousand  Beau¬ 
ties.  is  another  pink  climber  of  merit.  It 
is  the  one  very  largely  used  for  forcing 
in  pots  at  Faster  time.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  quantities,  as  may  he 
judged  by  the  name. 

Protecting  Seedlings. — The  cucurbi- 
taccous  crops  seem  to  bo  preyed  upon  to  a 
greater  extent  than  most  other  kinds,  for 
if  they  survive  the  attacks  of  the  cut¬ 
worms  along  come  the  striped  beetle  and 
the  flea  beetle  to  end  their  careers,  unless 
some  sort  of  protection  is  given.  Cover¬ 
ing  with  soot,  ashes  and  other  substances 
is  of  some  value,  but  the  very  best  plan 
in  the  home  garden  is  to  use  protective 
boxes.  They  need  to  be  nothing  more 
than  soap  boxes  from  the  stores,  with  the 
bottom  removed  and  a  piece  of  fly  screen¬ 
ing  tacked  tightly  over  the  top.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  have  been  using  protectors 
made  of  prepared  paper,  which  work  well. 
They  were  designed  originally  as  forcing 
boxes,  a  light  of  glass  being  slipped  ovc-r 
the  top.  I  sometimes  use  them  in  this 
way,  and  when  warm  weather  comes  re¬ 
move  the  glass,  substituting  a  square  of 
wire  netting.  If  the  boxes  fit  tightly  to 
the  ground  all  these  flying  and  jumping 
j  vests  are  excluded,  so  that  the  plants  can 
grow  without  molestation.  Before  the 
striped  beetle  develops  if  takes  the  form 
of  a  grub  which  works  on  the  roots  of ^ the 
plants,  and  often  does  much  damage,  'flu- 
best,  way  to  get  rid  of  these  worms  is  to 
make  a  decoction  of  Blaekleaf  40  or  some 
other  nicotine  preparation  and  pour  it 
around  the  plant.  When  you  kill  the 
worms  you  of  course  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  beetles,  so  that  this  plan  is 
doubly  effective.  E.  i.  farbington. 

Jimmy  (coming  running)  :  “Oh.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  an  automobile  ran  over  your 
husband  on  the  bridge!”  Mrs.  Johnson: 
“Oh.  mercy  ;  Is  he  dead?”  Jimmy  :  No  ; 
lie  was  sitting  under  the  bridge,  fishing. 
— New  York  Globe. 


CAREFUL  FARMERS 

use 

GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

See  what  one  of  them  says: 


WORTH  TEN  TIMES 
ITS  COST 

In  looking  over  my  paper  I  noticed  an 
advertisement  of  your  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  which  reminded  me  1  should  write 
to  you,  it  being  no  more  than  fair  to  tell  you 
of  the  remarkable  benefits  I  have  obtained 
f roni  its  use. 

About  six  months  ago  I  had  a  horse  so 
lame  with  a  spavin  that  he  stood  on  three 
legs  in  his  stall  and  I  could  not  drive  him  at 
all:  in  fact  he  was  entirely  useless.  A  friend 
of  mine  advised  me  to  try  a  bottle  of  Gom- 
hault's  Caustic  Balsam,  which  I  did;  and 
after  two  thorough  applications  he  was  en 
tireiy  cured.  To-day  he  is  as  sound  as  he  ever 
was  and  since  that  I  have  used  it  for  human 
ailments  with  equally  good  results.  1  would 
gladly  recommend  it  to  anyone  needing  a 
good  liniment.  I  would  not  be  without  it  for 
ten  times  its  cost. 

Wishing  you  much  success  I  am 

Yours  Truly, 
WILLIAM  SCHRADER, 
it  1.  Box  89.  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 


Asa  LINIMENT  for  the  HUMAN  BODY 
there  is  nothing  that  equals  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam  for 

Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache, 
Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Strains,  Lumbago, 
Sore  Lungs,  Rheumatism  and  all 
Stiff  Joints. 

PENETRATING.  SOOTHING,  HEALING 

It,  is  also  cheaper  according  to  cost,  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  very  little  Caustic  Balsam 

and  that  little  is  effective. 

Price $1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists 
or  sent  by  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Write  for  Booklet  R 

The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


Go  This  Way 


Thru  will  unless  you  keep  the  proper 
amount  of  air  in  them. 

Correct  air  pressure  in  your  tires 
means  MOKE  MILEAGE,  EASIER 
STEERING,  INCREASED  SAFETY. 

The  Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 


wiil  always  tell  you  when  your  tires 
have  the  air  pressure  prescribed  by 
the  Tire  Maker, 


Price  $1.50  in  U.  S.  A. 

At  your  dealers,  or 

A.  SCHRADER’S  SON,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BUTTERMILK 
for  Hogs  and  Poultry 

Experienced  feeders  know  that  there  is 
no  better  feed  for  growing  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try  than  buttermilk.  A  regular  supply, 
however,  has  been  difficult  or  impossible 
to  obtain  and  feeders  have  had  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.  A  process  hae  uow  been  worked  out 
for  putting  this  valuable  feed  on  t he 
market  in  a  condensed  form,  called  SEMI  SOLID 
BUTTERMILK.  By  simply  adding  water  you  get 
rent,  genuine  buttermilk  with  all  its  greut  feed 
va'ue. 


Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  like  fresh  buttermilk,  is  an 
appetizer  and  tunic,  as  well  as  a  feed,  and 
keeps  hogs  in  prime  condition. 

The  hogs  consume  it  eagerly  and  thrive  on  it. 
It  is  a  wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner  as  well  as 
a  most  valuable  feed.  Headers  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker  interested  in  getting  rapid  growth  and 
good,  healthy  stork  should  feed  SEMI-SOLID 
BUTTERMILK.  Write  today  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  and  facts  about 
Feeding  for  Profit.  Write  I.  II.  Nester  &  Co., 
Dept  3(140.  No.  3  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept. 
3040,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


For  Sale-600  WHITE  PINES U° 

high,  ill  perfect  condition.  Also  several  hundred  Norw  ay 
Spruce.  Inquire  WAllDEhEIt,  caret.  Ulman.  Chappaqua,  M.  T. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Will  Your  Garden  Profits 

be  shaken  up  or  down? 


Every  dollar  you  save  in  the  cost 
of  raising  crops  is  a  dollar  added 
to  your  year’s  income.  Every 
extra  bushel  you  get  from  using 
your  own  time  and  labor  and  that 
of  your  hired  help  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  is  additional  clear  profit. 
Shake  your  crop  cost  down,  and  a 
shake  down  in  prices  will  not  mean 
a  shake  down  in  profits — whether 
you  operate  a  half-acre  kitchen 
garden  or  a  hundred-acre  truck 
farm  or  nursery. 

How  Sprywheel  shakes  down 
crop  costs  and  increases 
Crop  profits 

Timely  and  thorough  cultivation 
is  the  first  essential  to  successful 
farming  and  gardening.  Farm  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  proved  that 
frequent  cultivation  right  through 
the  growing  season  is  extremely 
profitable — even  when  this  work 
is  done  with  hand  and  wheel  hoes. 

This  is  work  that  Sprywheel  does 
at  one-fifth  the  cost.  Sprywheel 
'practically  eliminates  hand  hoeing. 
It  isn’t  a  substitute  for  horses  and 
big  tractors.  We  don’t  recommend 
it  for  everything  from  breaking 
new  ground  to  grinding  grain, 
sawing  wood  and  cultivating  young 
lettuce  and  onions.  We  can’t 
imagine  any  one  machine  that 
could  possibly  do  all  these  jobs 
equally  well. 

But  we  do  recommend  Sprywheel 
for  any  work  a  wheel  hoe  or  a 
hand  hoe  can  he  used  for.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  and  market  gar¬ 
deners  have  proved  to  their  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  that  one  man 
with  a  Sprywheel  can  do  more  and 
better  work  than  any  five  men  with 
hand'  tools.  It  “Multiplies  man 
power  by  five  from  seedtime  to 
harvest”  and  keeps  crop  costs 
dozen. 

A  money  maker  tor  the 
market  gardener 

A  market  gardener  often  cuts 
down  his  acreage  and  spaces  the 
rows  wide  apart  so  that  most  of 
the  cultivating  can  he  done  by 
horse  power.  Using  the  Sprywheel 


he  can  avoid  both  these  wasteful 
expedients  on  high  priced,  heavily 
fertilized  land.  He  can  plant 
rows  close  together  and  cultivate 
every  row  as  often  as  necessary — 
simply  multiply  his  yield  and  his 
profits. 

Sprywheel  keeps  down  the  weeds, 
loosens  and  mixes  the  soil  thor¬ 
oughly,  conserves  soil  moisture  and 
stimulates  rapid  growth  right  up 
to  maturity — long  after  the  plants 
have  grown  tall  and  spread  into 
the  rows  so  that  horses  and  mul¬ 
tiple  row  cultivators  can  no  longer 
be  safely  or  profitably  used. 

“You  can  sure  recommend 
it  to  your  best  friends” 

Here’s  a  mighty  interesting  docu¬ 
ment.  We  sold  Mr.  Barnes  a 
Sprywheel  last  year  by  mail  and 
never  heard  from  him  till  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  reprinted  below 
which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Brock.  It 
is  his  report  on  the  Sprywheel 
without  service.  Now  you  get  your 
Sprywheel  with  the  best  of  dealer 
service. 

Harrisen,  Ohio,  March  8,  1921. 
Jerry  Brock, 

Newtown,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir : — 

In  regard  to  your  letter  asking  how  I  like 
my  Sprywheel  will  say  I  raised  600  bushels 
of  onions  in  1919  ;  labor  cost  me  $226.00. 
In  1920  with  the  Sprywheel  I  raised  640 
bushels  on  the  same  acreage ;  labor  cost 
me  $25.00.  Although  I  put  my  rows  14 
inches  apart  for  the  Sprywheel.  instead  of 
12  inches  in  the  old  way,  you  will  see  my 
crop  was  heavier  and  labor  cut  $200.00  on 
the  onions  alone. 

I  would  not  take  one  thousand  dollars  for 
my  Sprywheel  if  I  could  not  get  another. 
You  can  sure  recommend  it  to  your  best 
friends. 

Yours  truly, 

HUGH  BARNES. 

P.  S.  In  addition  to  the  above  I  tended 
my  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  ;  in  fact,  I  didn't 
have  a  horse  on  my  place  after  the  plowing 
in  the  spring. 

Makes  home  gardening  and 
lawn  mowing  pleasant  work 

Besides  tools  for  weeding,  mulch¬ 
ing,  hoeing  and  lulling,  the  Spry¬ 
wheel  Lawn  Mower  Attachment 
converts  Sprywheel  into  a  power 
lazen  mozeer  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  Just  loosen  two  bolts 
and  drop  off  the  tool  assembly. 
Bolt  on  the  lawn  mower  attach¬ 
ment  and  you  have  a  remarkably 


SPRYWHEEL  DIVISION 

H.  C.  Dodge,  Inc.  Dept.  J 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


sturdy,  simple  and  efficient  power 
lazen  mozeer.  Equipped  with  a 
Sprywheel  the  home  gardener  can 
work  a  larger  garden  and  keep 
extensive  lawns  in  presentable 
condition  without  hard  drudgery 
— merely  an  occasional  hour  of 
pleasant  exercise. 

Sprywheel  work  and  cost 
of  operation 

Sprywheel  pulls  sets  of  rakes,  cul¬ 
tivator  teeth,  right  and  left  hill¬ 
ing  shovels,  a  row  sweep  or  a  small 
plow  for  running  seeding  furrows 
at  from  l1/,  to  1  miles  an  hour. 
It  enables  one  man  to  cultivate  15 
miles  of  single  row  in  a  day,  con¬ 
siderably  more  with  a  two  or  three 
row  attachment.  One  gallon  of 
gasoline  runs  a  Sprywheel  all  day. 

Sprywheel’s  improved  fuel 
economizer 

One  of  the  many  engineering  im¬ 
provements  which  Sprywheel  em¬ 
bodies  is  the  Sprywheel  Slow 
Speed  Plug.  It  applies  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  of  carburetion — gives  greater 
power  at  slower  speed  with  a  real 
saving  in  gasoline  consumption. 
With  the  slow  speed  plug  you  get 
maximum  horse  power  at  1*4  to 
21  a  miles  per  hour. 

Remove  the  plug  and  you  get  the 
same  horse-power  at  2 y2  to  4  miles 
an  hour — two  speeds  and  no  gears. 
It’s  a  great  invention. 

Leading  implement  dealers 
demonstrate  and  sell 
Sprywheel 

The  progressive  dealers  listed  in 
this  advertisement  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  full  and  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  what  Sprywheel  is 
and  what  it  does.  They  will  ar¬ 
range  for  a  Sprywheel  demonstra¬ 
tion.  W  rite  for  particulars  to  the 
nearest  dealer.  Even  if  his  terri¬ 
tory  does  not  include  your  address, 
he  will  see  that  you  are  taken  care 
of  anyhow. 

There  is  still  a  little  open  terri¬ 
tory.  It  will  stay  open  till  we 
find  a.  live  dealer.  If  you  are 
the  man  we  should  tie  up 
with,  write  or  wire. 


Eastern  Dealers 

J.  Geo.  Raifstanger,  144  Wade 
St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

W.  L.  Thorpe,  North  Haven, 
Conn. 

Hitchcock  Hdw.  Co.,  Watertown, 
Conn. 

C.  E.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Manchester, 
Conn. 

W.  S.  Reynolds,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

W.  C.  McCurdy,  3730  Georgia 
Av.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Securo  Co..  106  South  St.. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Fitchburg  Hdw.  Co.,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

E.  L.  Waybrant  Co.,  304  Kemp, 
ton  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Armeson  Co.,  Inc.,  220 
Dwight  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 

F.  W.  Roberts,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Sprywheel  Sales  Co.  of  Boston. 

26A  Brattle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dewalt  &  Dunning,  405  Bellevue 
Av.,  Ilammonton,  N.  J. 

J.  A.  Bianco,  Westwood,  New 
Jersey 

Bickell  &  Young,  317  High  St.. 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

Adrian  L.  Cooke,  Marksboro, 
New  Jersey 

Emil  Alpen,  Secaucus,  New 
J  ersey 

Nassau  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey 
Fred  Green,  Florida,  New  York 
Mayer  &  Gross,  386  Fulton  St.. 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 

J.  A.  Delaney,  7  Bleecker  St.. 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Irondequoit  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  34 
Ridge  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  Pollard,  Fulton,  New  York 
Tractor  &  Implement  Sales  Co.. 

346  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Lang  Engine  &  Garage 
Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Davis’  Son,  45  Washington 
St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Robertson  Vehicle  Corp.,  44 
Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fowler  &  Sellars,  White  Plains. 
N.  Y. 

McLuney  Auto  Co.,  464  Genesee 
St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Short  &  Tellier,  North  Rose. 
New  York 

R.  C.  Decker,  Waverly,  New  York 
Rhinebeck  Floral  Co.,  Rhinebeck, 
New  York 

A.  G.  Rickert  Sales  Co.,  Sellers- 
ville,  Penna. 

Harry  W.  Mahlon  (P.  O.  Box 
155),  York,  Penna. 

Arnold  Brothers,  Beaver  Falls 
Penn 

Farmers’  Supply  Co.,  65  Mont¬ 
gomery  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Wentworth  Mach.  Co.,  Portland. 
Maine 

J.  B.  Varick  Co.,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 
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The  RURAL-  NEW-YORKER 

The  School  Question 


Letters  from  a  Young  School  Teacher 

[Letters  of  Ruth  Kel*ey  to  her  sister 
Anna.  Ruth  finished  high  school  in 
June,  and  after  a  six-weeks’  Summer 
school  course  at  a  normal  school,  has 
signed  a  contract  for  a  one-room  rural 
school.  Anna  is  at  home  in  the  city.] 

Dear  Sister  Anna: 

This  is  just  a  note  to  let  you  know  I 
arrived,  and  an  ai  rival  in  this  place  is  an 
event,  not  an  incident.  The  train  stopped 
at  the  little  station  we  hunted  for  on 
the  map,  Campton,  where  I  found  Mr. 
Greene,  the  trustee,  waiting  for  me.  Of 
course  I  didn’t  know  him,  but  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  me,  because  I  was  the 
only  passenger  to  get  off.  Resides,  he 
said  I  looked  like  a  “school-ma’am.”  Now 
what  kind  of  a  look  is  that?  If  I  have 
the  school-ma’am  appearance  before  I 
have  taught  a  day,  by  the  end  of  the 
eighteen  weeks  people  who  pass  me  in 
the  dark  will  know  I’m  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Greene  had  come  for  a  load  of  feed, 
as  well  as  me,  so  that  I  rode  with  him 
on  the  high  seat  of  the  wagon.  The 
ride  on  the  train  was  a  distance  of  40 
miles  but  that  nine-mile  drive  sent  me  in 
more  directions  and  made  me  see  things 
from  more  angles  than  a  400-mile  train 
ride  ever  could. 

My  boarding  place  is  fine.  Of  course 
I’ve  only  had  one  meal  here  yet,  but  that 
certainly  tasted  good.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gates  constitute  the  boarding-house  fam¬ 
ily.  Mrs.  Gates  is  rather  quiet,  but  I 
believe  I  shall  like  her  very  much.  She 
is  a  little  older  than  mother,  I  should 
say,  judging  from  her  appearance. 

Mr.  Greene  left  me  here  and  said  he 
lived  about  half  a  mile  beyond.  ^  The 
schoolhouse  is  a  mile  from  here.  That’s 
quite  a  walk,  but  I  shall  enjoy  walking 
every  night  and  morning.  That  will 
keep  me  from  getting  lonesome. 

My  bedroom  is  upstairs  over  the  par¬ 
lor.  It  is  a  large  room  but  doesn’t  con¬ 
tain  a  great  deal  of  furniture.  Tomor¬ 
row  I  intend  to  ask  Mrs.  Gates  for  a 
desk  or  a  table  because  I  must  prepare 
my  work  every  night,  and  I  can  be  so 
quiet  up  here.  It’s  so  quiet  now  I  can 
scarcely  realize  I’m  alive.  I  just  looked 
out  the  window  and  didn’t  see  a  street¬ 
car.  not  even  a  light  except  one  big  star 
that  shone  over  in  the  west.  Maybe 
that  isn’t  west  here;  it  would  be  at  home. 

Re  sure  you  write  often  to, 

Your  professional  sister, 

RUTH. 

Dear  Anna  : 

This  makes  five  whole  days  of  teaching, 
if  that’s  what  it  should  be  called.  Per¬ 
haps  I  have  taught,  but  I’m  positive  I’ve 
done  everything  else. 

Mr.  Greene  told  me  he  could  not  find 
any  reliable  woman  to  clean  the  school- 
house,  so  that  he  had  to  hire  Mrs.  Sample 
and  he  doubted  if  she  would  be  very 
thorough. 

He  had  good  reasons  for  doubt.  The 
floor  was  clean  and  that  was  all.  Every 
night  after  school  and  last  Saturday.  I 
cleaned.  The  windows  have  the  small 
panes  and  it  took  me  a  long  time  to 
make  them  shine.  Some  nights  I  didn’t 
have  enough  water  to  do  much.  There 
is  no  well  on  the  school  grounds.  The 
boys  have  to  carry  the  water  from  one 
of'  the  houses  near  the  school.  The 
woman  who  lives  nearest  the  grounds, 
won’t  let  the  children  come  there,  be¬ 
cause  they  broke  her  pump  last  year,  so 
that  they  have  to  go  to  the  next  house 
bevond  and  that  is  some  distance. 

The  bookcase  is  an  old-fashioned  high 
one  that  some  one  gave  to  the  district. 
It  was  filled  with  papers  and  books 
in  the  worst  confusion,  but  you  ought 
to  see  it  now’.  I  have  three  rows  of  big 
volumes  of  reports  and  twro  rows  of  read¬ 
able  books.  The  trustee  says  we  must 
keep  those  reports,  although  no  one  ever 
uses  them,  but  they  were  sent  to  the 
school  by  the  State,  and  therefore  must 
be  of  some  value.  They  fill  up  the  book¬ 
case  anyway,  and  make  visitors  think  vTe 
have  a  big  library. 

Some  of  the  seats  were  loose  and  I 
asked  Mr.  Greene  to  fasten  them  to  the 
floor.  He  said  he  would  do  it  next 
month  but  that  he  must  take  care  of  his 
corn  first.  The  children  wiggled  around 
so  much  that  I  took  a  hammer  and  some 
nails  and  nailed  them  (the  seats)  to  the 
floor.  I  should  have  used  screws,  but 
nails  go  in  easier,  and  I  knew  they  would 
hold  the  seats  for  a  while  and  perhaps 
save  some  youngster  from  being  hurled 
to  an  untimely  death. 

I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  small  roll 
of  gauze  and  some  iodine.  One  of  the 
little  girls  cut  her  foot  on  some  window 
glass,  and  I  didn’t  have  any  first-aid 
kit  to  help  out.  I  tied  my  best  handker¬ 
chief  on  her  foot.  That  was  all  right 
for  the  girl,  but  my  supply  of  handker¬ 
chiefs — linen  ones —  is  very  limited. 

Before  I  forget  it  I  must  tell  you  I 
am  teaching  12  pupils,  along  with  my 
other  duties.  They  have  graded  them¬ 
selves  from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth. 
The  teacher’s  program  of  last  year  was 
on  the  wall,  and  I  am  following  that  until 
I  have  a  chance  to  improve  it.  She  had 
HO  classes  a  day.  and  that’s  what  I  have. 
Every  afternoon  it  takes  me  until  about 
five  o’clock  to  get  all  the  classes  in. 
Perhaps  when  I  am  more  experienced  I 
can  close  school  promptly  at  four.  The 


days  are  long  now,  so  that  the  children 
can  get  home  before  dark  even  if  they  do 
stay  in  school  until  five,  and  if  I  am  wil¬ 
ling  to  teach  an  extra  hour,  they  surely 
ought  to  be  willing  to  learn  that  much 
more.  There  are  two  in  the  first  grade; 
twins.  Ren  and  Rill  Sample.  I  wish  you 
could  see  them  in  all  their  glory  and 
freckles^ 

My  start  is  still  ifp  in  the  west,  only 
the  sun  comes  up  in  that  direction  too. 
You  see  I  am  living  where  “East  Is 
West.” 

Don’t  forget  that  gauze.  Mother’s 
letter  came  Saturday. 

Your  loving  sister, 

RUTH. 

P.  S. — If  you  can  find  any  black  paint 
for  a  black-board,  I  wish  you  wrould 
send  that  too.  I  can't  use  the  black¬ 
boards  the  way  they  are  now. 


What  Do  We  Want  in  the  School? 

I  have  asked  several  farmers  what  we 
want  in  rural  schools,  and  they  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  opinion  that  they  “want  to 
be  left  alone”  by  the  department  at  Al¬ 
bany.  No.  most  emphatically  it  has  not 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  As  a  rural 
teacher,  I  am  conscientiously  trying  to 
give  my  patrons  the  sort  of  service  they 
do  want,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  They  pay, for  it,  and  I  feel  that  they 
are  entitled  to  it.  A  contributor  recently 
said :  “We  know  we  want  help  to  improve 
our  schools”;  but  why  not  do  it  our¬ 
selves?  From  whence  comes  the  “public 
money,”  of  which  we  hear  so  much?  Did 
it  not  originally  belong  to  the  people 
before  they  paid  it  out  as  State  and 
county  tax?  Could  they  not  reasonably 
have  used  it  to  make  their  schools  what 
they  want  them  to  be  without  first  passing 


it  through  several  other  hands?  The 
parents  of  my  boys  and  girls  are  not  stu¬ 
pid  ;  they  are  thinking  people,  who  know 
what  they  want  for  their  children,  and 
the  feeling  of  antagonism  created  by  ar¬ 
bitrary  consolidations,  compulsory  phys¬ 
ical  training,  etc.,  is  so  great  that  if  the 
department  offered  them  a  really  desirable 
thing  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  consider 
it  favorably  now.  They  have  consider¬ 
able  Americanism,  and  they  want  inde¬ 
pendence.  I  am  very  sorry  that  these 
things  are  so.  but  whose  fault  is  it? 

MRS.  E.  M.  A. 


Children  in  Rural  Schools 

The  recent  articles  on  rural  schools 
touch  my  heart.  The  same  density  of 
mind  and  perversity  of  spirit  that  cause 
millions  of  men  to  make  their  horses  need¬ 
lessly  uncomfortable,  even  to  the  degree 
of  misery,  by  using  “overdraw”  checks  or 
by  clipping  off  their  nice  warm  coats  in 
Winter,  while  men  on  public  works  dress 
heavily,  also  cause  them  to  make  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children  a  needlessly  hard 
process.  An  article  by  Dr.  Hirshberg 
should  be  read  thoughtfully  by  every  par¬ 
ent  in  America.  Here  is  a  quotation 
from  it :  “Another  investigator  followed 
the  growth  of  1,014'  children  through  the 
first  four  years  of  school  life  and  found 
that  46  per  cent  failed  to  gain  weight  in 
the  first  school  year,  while  21  per  cent 
showed  an  actual  loss.”  Farmers  know 
that  animals,  once  stunted,  never  attain 
their  best  development. 

Keep  the  schoolhouses  as  near  to  the 
homes  of  the  patrons  as  they  are  now, 
and  be  sure  that  the  children  can  enter 
a  nice  warm  room  the  minute  they  get 
there.  I  have  known  of  a  large  school  in 
a  thriving  village  where  the  smallest 
grade  entered  by  a  side  door  on  the  west 
side,  and  had  to  stand  in  the  bitter  cold 
until  the  bell  rang.  Some  of  them  had 
come  a  long  distance,  and  were  very  cold. 
They  had  not  timed  their  arrival  very 
well,  and  so  had  to  remain  outside  per¬ 
haps  five.  10  or  15  minutes.  I  have  seen 
their  teacher  warming  herself  over  the 
register  while  her  pupils  were  outside  in 
the  bitter  cold.  Once  I  opened  their  door 
before  time  and  let  them  into  the  hall, 


where  they  stood  very  quietly,  but  when 
their  teacher  came  she  promptly  turned 
them  out  again  and  said :  “No  matter 
how  cold  it  is.  they  must,  stay  outside 
until  the  bell  rings.”  Parents  should 
take  pains  to  know  just  what  the  children 
have  to  pass  through.  They  do  not  know 
enough  to  detect  bad  conditions  and  re¬ 
port  them. 

Small  children  do  not  really  need  to  go 
to  school  in  Winter.  All  they  need  to 
learn  could  be  acquired  during  Spring  and 
Fall.  Besides,  many  parents  could  give 
their  little  ones  a  few  minutes’  drill  in 
reading,  spelling  and  writing.  One  hour  a 
day  would  be  sufficient.  School  should  close 
for  the  day  at  noon.  Then  let  the  children 
go  home,  get  a  good,  warm  dinner  and  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  useful  work  and 
healthful  play.  Do  not  let  them  study 
out  of  school  hours.  They  can  become 
good  readers,  spellers  and  writers  and 
iearn  enough  of  arithmetic  and  geography 
in  three  hours’  study  a  day.  They  can 
then  teach  themselves  all  they  need  to 
know  by  reading,  conversation,  observa¬ 
tion,  etc.,  all  through  life.  Then  the  help 
the  boys  give  their  fathers  on  the  farms 
in  the  afternoons  will  be  a  blessing  to 
both  fathers  and  children  alike. 

The  girl  at  home  is  in  better  company 
with  her  mother  than  she  would  be  by 
spending  too  much  time  away  from  it. 
and  the  help  she  can  give  her  mother  may 
spare  her  life  many  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  girl  an  education  in 
the  real,  earnest  duties  and  privileges  of 
life,  so  that  when  she  marries  she  will  be 
worth  her  weight  in  gold. 

New  York.  s.  barnesdale. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK  |! 

_ _ _ 


DOMESTIC. —  An  1  ,S00-gallon  tank  of 
phosgene,  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
insidious  of  the  poison  gases  used  in  the 
war,  sprang  a  leak  April  22  at  the  Hem¬ 
ingway  chemical  plant  at  Middlebrook, 


N.  J.  One  man  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  gas,  four  are  in  a  serious  condition 
and  scores  are  suffering  from  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  throat. 

A  campaign  recently  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Mitchell.  S.  D..  to  have  the  name  of 
South  Dakota  changed  to  Roosevelt.  A 
similar  movement  ’started  several  years 
ago  received  only  little  public  support, 
and  consequently  was  dropped. 

Regular  army  troops  may  be  ordered 
to  duty  in  guarding  the  Federal  building, 
the  larger  branches  of  the  postoffice,  rail¬ 
road  terminal  loading  platforms  and 
branches  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Rank,  it 
was  announced  by  Postmaster  Wiliam  B. 
Carlile  of  Chicago,  April  25.  This  is  a 
result  of  recent  mail  robberies. 

A  five-year-old  girl  was  killed  and  five 
persons  were  injured,  two  seriously,  when 
a  racehorse  dashed  through  a  racetrack 
fence  into  a  crowd  of  spectators  at  Picher, 
Okla..  April  25. 

A  plea  that,  grand  juries,  for  which 
women  have  not  been  impaneled,  cannot 
return  legal  indictments  was  made  by 
attorneys  at  Chicago.  April  25,  in  asking 
that  an  indictment  against  Thomas 
Devereaux.  charged  with  robbery,  be 
quashed.  .Tames  C.  O'Brien  and  John 
Owen,  both  former  assistant  state’s  at¬ 
torneys,  argued  before  Judge  Charles  A. 
McDonald.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior 
Court,  that  with  the  Nineteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  in  effect  women  must  be  called  for 
jury  service  and  that,  as  they  had  not 
been  called  for  the  jury  which  indicted 
Devereaux.  the  indictment  was  illegal. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Immigration  re¬ 
striction  legislation  received  approval  of 
the  House  April  23  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  It  now  goes  to  the  Senate. 
The  bill  as  passed  provides  that  from 
May  10.  1921.  to  .Tune  30,  1922.  only 
three  per  cent  of  the  nationals  of  each 
country  in  the  United  States  in  1910  may 
enter  as  immigrants.  This  will  allow  the 
entrance  of  about  355.000  during  the  14 
months’  period,  or  about  25.000  a  month. 
In  March  about  70.000  came  in.  Under 
the  percentage  the  majority  immigration 
will  come  from  these  countries:  United 
Kingdom.  77.226  ;  Germany,  75.040  ;  Aus¬ 
tria,  50,117 ;  Italy,  40,294,  and  Russia, 
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51.974.  Only  two  changes  were  made  in 
the  bill  as  it.  was  vetoed  by  President 
Wilson  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
One  allows  aliens  who  served  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  send  for  their  blood  relatives,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  restriction,  and  the  other 
tightens  up  the  provision  allowing  re¬ 
ligious  refugees  to  enter. 

Activity  of  German  citizens  in  obtain¬ 
ing  patents  from  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  embodying  many  of  the  principles  of 
American  railroad  artillery  and  other 
ordnance  led  Secretary  Weeks  to  ask  Con¬ 
gress  April  25  for  legislation  limiting  the 
granting  of  patents  to  foreigners  The 
War  Secretary  said  201  ordnance  patents 
had  been  obtained  here  by  German  citi¬ 
zens  since  last  July  1.  and  all  transferred 
to  Frederick  Krupp.  the  great  ordnance 
manufacturer  at  Essen. 

Sale  of  the  War  Department’s  surplus 
supply  of  canned  meats,  approximately 
SI. 000. 000  pounds,  to  Thomas  Roberts  & 
Co.  of  Philadelphia,  for  $5,316,276,  was 
announced  April  22  before  the  House 
Military  Committee  by  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Wainwright.  The  committee  was 
informed  that  the  meat  cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment  .”,4  cents  a  pound,  and  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  market  price  averaged  21  cents.  The 
sale  price  was  approximately  6y2  cents. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  cattle  feed¬ 
ers  was  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Thursday,  May  5.  The  experi¬ 
ments  involving  60  head  of  cattle  are  in 
progress  at  the  present  time.  One  is  a 
continuation  of  the  experiments  conducted 
during  the  past  few  years  to  study  the  best 
type  of  ration  for  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
ditions  ;  the  second  experiment  is  to  make 
a  comparison  of  a  poor  type  of  cattle  with 
choice  cattle  fed  the  same  combination  of 
feeds. 

Organization  of  the  National  Union  of 
Farm  Loan  Associations  was  completed 
at  Washington.  April  23.  with  the  election 
of  the  following  officers :  President.  M. 
Ehvood  Gates  of  California ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Cyrus  IT.  Good  of  Manheim,  Pa. : 
general  agent.  AY.  AAr.  Flannagan  of 
\ATashington,  D.  C. 

Senator  Capper  of  Kansas  introduced 
April  25  a  bill  to  repeal  that  provision  in 
the  transportation  act  which  directs  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make 
rates  which  will  assure  a  return  to  the 
carriers  as  a  whole  of  six  per  cent.  This 
is  the  so-called  guarantee  provision  of  the 
Oummins-Esch  law,  which  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  controversy  and  against 
which  farmers,  livestock  men  and  shippers 
generally  are  protesting.  Senator  Cap¬ 
per’s  bill  would  prevent  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  from  encroaching 
on  the  State  rates  and  nullifies  the  orders 
of  the  commission  heretofore  made  so  far 
as  they  affect  rates  within  the  States. 

Oklahoma’s  board  bill  for  crows  from 
its  sister  States — north,  east,  south  and 
west — is  $1,200,000  annually.  According 
to  a  report  made  at  Stillwater,  April  25. 
by  C.  E.  Sandborn,  professor  of  entomol¬ 
ogy  at  the  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College, 
crows  cause  a  loss  of  more  than  thisi  sum 
to  farmers  each  year,  chiefly  through  their 
consumption  of  grain.  The  figure  was 
arrived  at  on  an  estimate  of  10.000.000 
crows  consuming  $10,000  worth  of  grain 
per  day  for  120  days,  the  average  period 
of  their  sojourn  in  the  Winter.  “Okla¬ 
homa  boards  the  crow  during  the  Winter 
and  thus  raises  a  heavy  burden  from  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States.”  the  report 
says,  “where  it  appeal’s  to  be  more  of  a 
Slimmer  resident  than  a  Winter  pest.” 

Creation  of  a  joint  commission  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  investigate  conditions  affecting 
the  farming  industry  and  to  suggest  re¬ 
medial  legislation  is  proposed  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  introduced  into  Congress  April  25 
by  Senator  Lenroot.  Republican,  of  AATis- 
consin,  and  Representative  Strong,  Re¬ 
publican.  of  Kansas.  The  resolution  said 
that  unless  the  condition  of  agriculture 
was  remedied  “the  United  States  will  in 
a  few  years  be  forced  to  import  much  of 
the  food  necessary  for  its  own  inhabi¬ 
tants.”  It  was  added  that  producers  of 
grain,  live  stock  and  cotton  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  ruin.  A  similar  resolution  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Robinson,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Arkansas,  who  asked  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  inquiry  be  made  into  milling  charges 
on  rice.  “Thousands  of  rice  farmers  have 
been  driven  from  prosperity  to  poverty,” 
said  Senator  Robinson. 

From  40.000  to  50.000  men  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  gather  the  1921  crop  in  Kansas, 
it  was  estimated  at  a  meeting  of  heads 
of  employment  agencies  and  the  labor 
department  of  the  Industrial  Court  at 
Topeka,  April  26.  Plans  for  recruiting 
and  distributing  harvest  hands  in  the 
State  this  season  were  outlined  at  the 
meeting. 

A  drive  is  being  made  in  Vermont,  to 
set  an  example  for  the  nation  in  forest 
rehabilitation.  Warnings  by  experts  that 
extensive  timber  cutting  bids  fair  to 
change  the  historic  Green  Mountains  into 
a  sad  colored  brown  range  have  sunk  deep 
in  the  minds  of  the  farmers,  and  hundreds 
are  seeking  to  heal  the  broad  scars  left 
by  the  ax  men.  For  the  last  few  years 
prudent  farmers  have  been  setting  out  an 
average  of  500.000  forest  seedlings  each 
Spring  on  denuded  wood  lands  of  little 
or  no  agricultural  value.  Reports  show 
that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  these  young¬ 
sters  are  developing  rapidly  into  sturdy 
trees.  W.  G.  Hastings,  chief  forester  of 
the  State,  is  elated  over  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  call  for  young  trees.  These  are  grown 
in  the  State  nurseries  at  Burlington  and 
Sharon,  where  the  A^ermont  authorities 
are  trying  to  balance  conditions  between 
consumption  and  production  of  timber. 


A  Hedge  of  Climbing  Roses 
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Bits  of  Farm  Law 


Law  Regarding  Control  of  Bull 

What  is  the  law  governing  the  pastur¬ 
ing  of  bulls  that  are  two  or  more  years 
of  age?  I  am  informed  that  they  must 
be  confined.  w.  k.  s. 

New  York. 

A  person  who  keeps  a  domestic  animal 
having  knowledge  of  its  vicious  propensi¬ 
ties  is  liable  in  damages  caused  by  such 
animal  to  a  person  who  was  rightfully  on 
the  property  where  such  animal  was  tres¬ 
passing.  One  who  puts  a  dangerous  ani¬ 
mal  in  a  place  where  he  knows  the  public 
is  in  the  habit  of  traveling  is  liable  for 
injuries  inflicted  by  such  animal,  although 
the  place  was  not  a  highway.  If  the  bull 
becomes  a  trespasser  on  the  lands  of  an¬ 
other,  and  while  thus  trespassing  does 
damage  to  one  who  is  rightfully  on  the 
premises,  the  owner  of  the  animal  is 
liable  for  damages,  whether  viciousuess 
of  the  animal  is  known  to  him  or  not. 

It  is.  therefore,  not  a  safe  proposition 
to  allow  a  bull  of  the  age  of  two  or  three 
years  to  run  in  the  pasture,  for  one  little 
•  knows  how  soon  he  may  become  vicious, 
break  from  the  pasture  and  do  damage  to 
someone.  x.  T. 


Complications  in  Foreclosure 

In  March,  1910.  I  bought  a  farm  at 
foreclosure  sale.  In  November.  1919.  I 
sold  the  said  farm.  The  deed«s  were 
transferred,  but  on  February,  1921,  the 
place  was  again  sold  at  foreclosure  under 
the  same  mortgage  that  T  signed.  1  do 
not  know  whether  the  present  owner  has 
signed  the  mortgage  notes  (the  deeds  have 
been  transferred  again).  Will  you  t'fll 
me  whether  there  is  any  way  I  can  es¬ 
cape  responsibility,  as  I  think  the  mort¬ 
gagee  played  a  trick  on  me?  I  under¬ 
stood  that  the  buyer  was  to  assume  full 
responsibility  when  I  sold  the  place.  I 
own  the  farm  we  oceuny  in  my  own  name, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
way  I  can  secure  it  against  any  claim 
issuing  from  the  above  transactions. 

Massachusetts.  M.  B. 


Built  Right-  w  W  Stays  Right 


When  you  buy  a  pipeless  furnace,  be  sure  it  is  not  merely  a  set  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  castings.  A  furnace  is  not  a  furnace  until  it  has  been  assembled  and 
the  castings  ground  and  fitted  to  make  sure  all  joints  are  smoke  and  gas  tight. 
The  place  to  do  this  is  in  the  foundry,  not  in  your  cellar. 

Every  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace  is  carefully  assembled,  fitted  and  in¬ 
spected  in  our  foundry.  The  sections  are  then  marked,  knocked  down  and 
kept  together  as  a  unit.  You  can  be  sure  that  a  Moncrief  goes  up  right,  stays 
right,  and  heats  right. 

MONCRIEF  PIPELESS  FURNACE 


No  doubt  you  have  been  served  with 
process  in  an  action  brought  to  foreclose 
the  mortgage,  and  for  this  reason  you  are 
worried  over  the  transaction.  The  most 
that  could  be  expected  of  you  would  be 
that  you  make  up  any  deficiency  between 
the  amount  of  the  mortgage  given  by  you 
and  tjic  selling  price  of  the  farm.  In 
other  words,  if  the  property  sold  for 
enough  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt  and 
costs  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  you 
to  pay.  If  the  property  is  worth  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage,  it  might,  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  you  to  be  present  at  the 
sale  and  bid  enough  to  cover  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  and  costs.  You  cannot 
dispose  of  what  you  now  have,  after  an 
action  lias  been  commenced,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  escaping  liability.  N.  T. 


Every  part  of  the  Moncrief  Pipeless 
Furnace  is  carefully  made  of  selected  ma¬ 
terials.  The  grey  iron  that  goes  into  our 
castings  is  of  the  highest  grade  because  we 
combine  the  raw  materials  in  our  own 
cupolas.  Our  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  furnace  making  assures  Mon¬ 
crief  quality. 

Hard  or  soft  coal,  wood  or  coke — any 
kind  of  fuel  burns  freely  in  the  Moncrief 
firepot,  and  its  straight  sides  prevent  ashes 
banking.  No  danger  of  the  firepot’s  crack¬ 
ing — it  is  made  in  two  pieces  to  permit  a 


wide  range  of  contraction  and  expansion. 

The  contour  of  the  firepot,  feed  section 
and  radiator  is  such  that  the  circulating 
air  is  brought  into  steady  contact  with  the 
heated  surface,  yet  is  unhindered  in  its 
upward  flow. 

In  the  course  of  its  long  life  the  Mo'n- 
crief  Pipeless  Furnace  will  pay  for  itself 
several  times  over  in  the  fuel,  time  and 
work  it  saves.  Get  acquainted  with  its 
many  goo'd  points.  Ask  the  Moncrief 
dealer.  Write  us  for  his  name  if  you  da> 
not  know  him. 


Trouble  with  Line  Fence 

A  and  B  agree  to  build  a  line  fence, 
each  to  complete  one-half  rather  than  di¬ 
vided  sections,  as  customary  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  A’s  residence  is 
situated  near  one  end  of  line,  on  the 
other  wide  of  which  B  lias  an  apple  or-  j 
chard,  so  A  suggests  he  will  take  that  j 
part  back  of  residence,  and  builds  that  j 
section.  B  agrees  to  take  the  section  on  i 
the  border  of  pine  woods  of  A.  B  now 
claims  he  is  not  obliged  to  construct,  as 
the  woods  are  not  pasturage,  and  have 
been  used  as  a  thoroughfare,  on  account 
of  a  lane  through  one  part,  some  distance 
from  the  line,  but  in  use  with  open  ends, 
for  20  years.  A  finds  it  impossible  now 
to  restrict  its  use.  However,  the  woods 
are  open  to  trespass  from  B‘s  land,  and 
remains  of  an  old  stone  wall  line  are  in 
evidence.  Can  A  oblige  his  neighbor  to 
construct  a  division  fence,  by  law?  lie 
has  tried  arbitration.  w.  V.  It.  s. 

Each  owner  of  two  adjoining  tracts  of 
land,  except  when  they  otherwise  agree, 
shall  make  and  maintain  a  just  and 
equitable  proportion  of  the  division  fence  . 
between  such  lines,  unless  both  of  said 
adjoining  owners  shall  agree  to  let  their 
said  lands  lie  open,  along  the  division 
line,  to  the  use  of  all  animals  which  may 
lawfully  be  upon  the  land  of  either.  If 
disputes  arise  between  the  owners  of  ad¬ 
joining  lands,  concerning  the  liability  of 
either  party  to  make  and  maintain  any 
division  fence,  or  the  proportion  or  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  fence  to  be  made  or 
maintained  by  either  of  them,  such  dis-  j 
pute  shall  be  settled  by  any  two  of  the 
fence  viewers  of  the  town,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  chosen  by  each  party,  and  if 
either  neglects,  after  eight  days’  notice, 
to  make  such  choice  the  other  may  select 
both.  The  fence  viewers  shall  examine 
the  premises,  hear  the  allegations  of  the 
parties  and  may  examine  such  witnesses 
as  they  may  desire. 

If  you  are  anxious  1<>  have  your  fence 
decided  upon,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
call  in  the  fence  viewers.  After  the  fence 
viewers  have  made  the  division,  you  can 
give  your  adjoining  owner  notice  to  build, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  notice  if  lie 
lias  not  built  the  fence  you  may  build  the 
fence  and  bring  action  against  him  for 
the  value  thereof,  unless  there  has  been  j 
an  agreement  to  let  the  lands  lie  open. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  your  notices 
drawn  by  an  attorney,  who  will  keep  you 
straight  in  the  proceedings.  n.  t. 


.Manufactured  by 

THE  HENRY  FURNACE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eastern  Distributors 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Batavia, JN.  Y.  E.  L.  GARNER,  619  E.  14th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS :  Many  desirable  territories  are  still  open.  Write  for  the  details  of  the  Moncrief  Proposition. 
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BIG  BARGAINS 

[WAIT!  before  you  buy  an  Engine,  Sepa- 
rator.  Spreader  or  any  other  machine,  get 
Galloway's  new  low  price;  save  V\  to 
300,000  pleased  customers  testify  to 
faultless  designs,  best  materials.  Sat-* 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for' — i-\log 
•“1.  GALLOWAY  CO.f  Box  277 
Waterloo.  Iowa  ^ 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS 

Kill  them  with 

KRYSTAL  GAS 

This  method  of  destroying  PEACH  TREE  BORERS 
—is  highly  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  For  circular  write 

HOME  PRODUCTS  INC.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


New  York  State  FARMS  ImXZe;. 

limiting  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them,  MANOEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Depl.  I.  Olean  N.  Y. 


PISTON  RINGS 


Increase  ^as  engine  power- 

Save  gasoline  and  oil  —  decrease 

carbon  troubles  and  repair -work 

with  this  great  piston  ring  equipment 

SnpGraje  in  the  top  piston  grooves;  u^k-Trqqp  in  all  lower 
grooves  —  for  tractors,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  motor 
boats,  motorcycles,  all  engines,  pumps  and  compressors. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  any  size  or  over-size.  Al¬ 
ways  install  the  combination. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

It  explains  why  the  McQuay-Norris 
Piston  Ring  combination  will  increase 
'gas  engine  power,  save  fuel  and  oil, 
and  decrease  carbon  troubles.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  AR 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,U.S.A. 


BARNS- HOUSES 


Our  Specialties 

We  can  save  you  money  on  any  building 
material  you  may  require.  We  can  ship  direct 
from  our  mills  or  from  our  supply  here. 

Let  us  quote  you  wholesale  prices, 

SILOS 

We  have  been  manufacturing  silos  for  15 
years.  We  can  give  you  low  prices  on  early 
orders  and  one  of  the  best  silos  on  the  market. 
Ask  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 

ENTERPRISE  LUMBER  &  SILO  CO. 

North  Tonawanda  New  York 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  C0.s  New  London,  0. 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


THE  users  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs 
have  really  made  the 
reputation  of  “Cham¬ 
pions  ”  for  dependa¬ 
bility. 

They  realize  that 
“Champions”  are  con¬ 
tinually  giving  the 
highestsparkplugvalue, 
— the  greatest  service, 
— for  the  least  amount 
of  money. 

Champion  inde¬ 
structible  “3450”  insu¬ 
lators,  and  patented 
copper  asbestos  gasket 
construction,  guaran¬ 
tee  absolute  spark  plug 
dependability. 

Over  32,000,000  were 
sold  this  past  year. 


Champion 


JAS-43  Plug,  Price  90/ 

For  use  in  high-powered  cars, 
trucks,  marine  and 
stationary  engines. 


Champion  Heavy  Stone  .  $1.00 
Champion  Regulars  .  .  .go 

Champion  X . 75 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 


- 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  ,  Depl  R,  Gardner  Mass. 


Lalley  Farm  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 

complete  with  Willard  Storage  Batteries.  Brand  new  in 
original  crates.  Regular  price,  >595.  Will  accept  >875. 
S.  BREAKt'TOXE,  G3  l-.ast  Harrison  £«.,  Chicago,  111. 


“The  Best  Farm  Stories  Ever  Written” 

The  Hope  Farm  man  is  known  and  loved  in  thousands  of  farm 
homes  all  over  the  country.  His  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  which  appear 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each  week,  are  eagerly  read  by  both  young 
and  old  and  are  often  called  the  "Best  Farm  Stories  Ever  Written.” 
A  number  of  the  best  of  these  stories  which  have  appeared  during  the 
past  20  years  have  been  selected  and  printed  in  an  attractive  224-page 
book  called 

“Hope  Farm  Notes” 

These  stories  are  filled  with  the  subtle  humor,  the  sound  philosophy 
and  the  kindly  spirit  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  author. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  stories  contained  in  the  book: 


“Louise”— The  sad  story  of  a  self-sacrificing 
young  girl  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Family.  Her  heroic  efforts 
to  become  self-supporting,  and  her  tragic 
death  when  victory  was  in  sight,  will 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

“Uncle  Ed’s  Philosophy” — Uncle  Ed  was 
from  the  South  and  you  will  enjoy  his 


humorous  views  upon  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  Northern  Life. 

“Grandmother” — This  is  the  story  of  n 
dear  old  lady  who  won  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  Hope  Farm  Family. 

“The  Sunny  Side  of  the  ltaru”— If  you 
were  ever  a  boy  on  a  farm  you  will  enjoy 
the  Hope  Farm  story  of  his  boyhood  days 
on  a  Cape  Cod  Farm. 


There  are  many  other  stories  contained  in  this  book,  which  will 
hold  the  interest  of  the  reader  from,  start  to  finish,  and  can  be  read 
time  and  time  again  with  pleasure. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  Hope  Farm  man  has  personally  autographed  100  copies  of 
this  book,  and  we  believe  many  readers  will  especially  prize  a  copy 
of  the  book  containing  the  author’s  signature.  We  will  therefore  send 
an  autographed  copy  of  the  book  to  the  first  hundred  readers  who 
order  from  this  advertisement.  The  price  is  $1.50  per  copy.  Send 
money  order  or  check. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


F  -  - 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XXIII 


What  are  profits? 

Profit  is  the  difference  between  the 
money  cost  of  producing  goods  and  the 
amount  realized  for  them  by  the  business 
man  or  manufacturer,  or,  as  the  French 
say,  by  the  entrepreneur.  Profit  is  the 
surplus  realized  after  paying  all  expenses 
in  the  sale  of  goods  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  producing  or  acquiring  them. 

Some  economic  writers  include  interest 
on  capital  invested  and  also  the  salary  or 
wages  of  the  proprietor  or  business  man 
as  profits.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  clearness  to  keep  distinct¬ 
ive  factors  separate.  In  corporations  the 
managing  service  is  always  paid  in  sal¬ 
aries  and  fees.  These  are  not  included 
in  profits.  Two  items  which  actually 
constitute  profits,  and  which  are  always 
included,  are  risk  and  the  surplus  remain¬ 
ing  after  risk  and  interest  and  all  other 
economic  expenses  are  paid.  If  the  pro¬ 
prietor  does  not  draw  a  salary,  his  com¬ 
pensation  is  included  in  profits.  If  he 
does  draw  a  salary,  risk  and  the  surplus 
make  up  the  item  of  profits. 

Just  who  is  meant  by  proprietor,  busi¬ 
ness  man  or  entrepreneur? 

By  the  term  business  man  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  is  meant  the  individual  who  fur¬ 
nishes  the  capital  and  directs  or  super¬ 
vises  the  business,  whether  he  be  store¬ 
keeper.  grocer,  blacksmith,  tanner  or 
farmer.  In  the  ease  of  a  corporation  the 
company  or  artificial  individual  created 
by  the  State  is  the  business  man  or  en¬ 
trepreneur,  because  it  first  accumulates 
the  profits  before  they  are  distributed  in 
dividends  to  the  stockholders. 

Is  the  business  man  a  landlord  or  a  cap¬ 
italist  or  a  laborer? 

The  business  man  or  proprietor  may 
own  the  land  on  which  he  operates  and  be 
a  landlord,  or  he  may  rent  the  land  for 
bis  farm  or  shop,  store  or  factory,  and 
pay  rent.  He  may  be  able  to  supply  his 
own  capital  and  be  a  capitalist,  or  he 
may  borrow  it  and  pay  interest  for  it. 
He  may  borrow  a  part  of  his  capital  and 
still  be  a  capitalist  to  the  extent  of  his 
own  capital.  He  may  do  all  the  work 
himself  and  he  a  laborer,  or  he  may  hire 
it  done  in  whole  or  in  part,  but  he  can¬ 
not  well  escape  some  of  the  labor  of  man¬ 
agement,  because  if  he  hired  a  mauagi  r 
he  would  yet  have  some  supervision  of 
him  and  responsibility  for  him.  He  is  a 
laborer  in  proportion  of  the  amount  of 
work  he  does  by  hand  or  brain.  Risk  he 
always  assumes,  and  gains,  if  any,  de¬ 
pend  when  competition  is  free,  on  his 
ability  and  management.  It  is  only  when 
a  business  or  line  of  industry  is  favored 
by  special  privileges  or  class  legislation 
that  competition  is  removed  -and  profits 
increased  to  unfair  and  alarming  pro¬ 
portions.  Sometimes  the  nullification  of 
natural  laws  discriminates  against  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  causes  small  profits  or  even 
serious  losses. 

Are  profits  then  uniform  when  competi¬ 
tion  is  unobstructed  and  free? 

Profits  are  not  uniform  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  industry,  or  among  the  individual  en¬ 
terprises  of  any  industry.  Profits,  like 
wages,  lure  men  to  it  in  proportion  to  the 
attractiveness  or  disagreeableness  of  one 
business  to  another.  In  some  employ¬ 
ment  business  is  attended  with,  more  haz¬ 
ard  than  in  others.  When  allowances  are 
made  in  cash  equivalent  for  these  circum¬ 
stances,  profits,  in  competitive  enterprises, 
teud  to  equality  through  the  shifting  of 
capital  from  one  enterprise  to  another.  If 
the  capital  does  not  actually  shift,  the 
new  investments  seek  the  best  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  profit,  and  by  their  accumulations 
in  the  course  of  time  tend  to  equalize 
the  opportunities  of  the  different  employ¬ 
ments. 

The  variation  of  profits  among  individ¬ 
uals  is  greater  than  between  employments. 
Here  profits  depend  on  the  experience,  the 
ability,  the  enterprise,  and  a  hundred  and 
one  other  circumstances  that  cheapen  pro¬ 
duction,  encourage  trade  and  widen  the 
margin  in  various  degrees  between  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures.  And  this  varia- 
able  margin  is  profit. 

The  farmer  makes  his  home  on  the 
farm.  His  entire  capital  or  saving  is 
usually  invested  in  an  equity  in  the  farm 
above ‘the  mortgage.  Oftentimes  he  has 


floating  debts  besides,  at  the  feed  mill, 
fertilizer  stores  or  other  places.  If  the 
farm  does  not  pay  a  profit,  or  even  where 
it  does  not  pay  for  the  labor,  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  operated  at  a  loss,  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  find  a  customer  who  will 
assume  the  mortgage  and  the  equity.  It 
cannot  be  sold  without  a  sacrifice  of  the 
original  investment,  and  perhaps  many 
improvements.  For  these  reasons  the 
farmer  continues  an  unprofitable  business 
in  the  hope  that  ho  can  do  better  later  on, 
and  further  because  he  cannot  give  up  the 
farm  without  too  great  a  sacrifice.  The 
economist  reasons  that  he  would  quit 
when  losses  occur,  and  so  he  would  in 
time  if  losses  continued;  but  while  these 
adjustments  are  being  worked  out,  there 
k  an  apparent  contradiction  unless  we 
make  the  allowance  for  time  between 
present  experience  and  economic  law. 

Does  rent  affect  profits? 

It  has  been  explained  in  another  chap¬ 
ter  that  rent  does  not  cause  high  prices, 
but  is  the  result  of  them.  So  Ricardo, 
Mill  and  other  economists  have  shown 
that  agricultural  rent  does  not  increase 
or  decrease  profits. 

Suppose  a  farmer  rents  an  acre  of  land 
to  produce  potatoes,  and  continues  the 
lease  from  year  to  year  with  a  uniform 
capital,  yield  and  price  for  the  potatoes, 
lie  works  another  acre  nearby  with  the 
same  amount  of  capital,  but  it  yields  only 
enough  to  pay  for  the  labor  and  profit,  so 
this  field  pays  no  rent. 

Hater,  however,  with  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  population,  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  potatoes  and  the  price  rises. 
The  old  price  for  potatoes  enables  the 
farmer  to  work  the  poor  field  and  pay  for 
labor  and  profit.  I'lie  extra  price  enables 
the  tenant  farmer  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  land,  and  the  landlord  demands  the 
extra  receipts  as  rent.  But  the  tenant 
farmer  was  already  paying  a  rental  for 
the  use  of  the  fertile  field  where  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  selling  at  the  low  price.  He 
:nade  cost  of  labor  and  profit  before  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  rent.  Now  his  profit  would  he 
more,  but  the  landlord  increases  the  rent 
and  leaves  the  tenant  no  more  than  be¬ 
fore.  This  does  not  affect  the  tenant’s 
profits.  The  extra  rent  is  paid  by  the 
consumers  in  the  extra  price  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes. 

The  extra  money  comes  out  of  tliQ  con¬ 
sumer  of  potatoes,  and  in  no  way  affects 
the  tenant’s  profits.  So  it  seems  that  rent 
neither  increases  nor  decreases  profits  of 
the  food  producer. 

Again,  it  must  he  said  that  the  theorv 
of  rent  on  tenant’s  profits,  while  logical 
and  correct  under  the  assumed  premises, 
does  not  always  work  out  in  practice  un¬ 
der  different  conditions.  The  principle, 
however,  holds  good  in  many  eases  where 
its  operation  escapes  the  understanding  of 
the  tenant  or  landlord ;  hut  like  many 
natural  laws  the  final  results  require  time 
for  their  complete  demonstration.  It  is 
not  contended  that  economic  laws  can 
control  individual  transactions  or  tem¬ 
porary  conditions. 

M  hat  is  the  relation  of  interest  to 
profits? 

Interest,  according  to  the  accepted  the¬ 
ory  of  economists,  may  be  disregarded  in 
the  process  of  computing  profits.  The 
logic  on  which  interest  is  desregarded  in 
this  computation  is  this:  Interest  is  the 
share  of  production  that  goes  to  the  cap¬ 
italist.  as  a  capitalist,  pure  and  simple. 
It  includes  the  risk  and  supervision  of 
the  capitalist.  If  loans  requiring  no  su¬ 
pervision  and  no  risk  drew  say  4  per  cent 
interest,  then  a  5  per  cent  loan  would 
probably  include  one-third  of  1  per  cent 
for  supervision  and  two-thirds  of  1  per 
cent  for  risk. 

The  possessor  of  wealth  may  hoard  it 
in  some  form  for  future  use.  or  he  may 
consume  it  at  once  in  necessities  or  lux¬ 
uries,  and  in  entertainment  and  pleas¬ 
ures  ;  or  by  abstinauee  of  consumption 
for  himself,  he  may  loan  it  to  others  for 
.consumption  in  production.  When  he 
chooses  so  to  loan  it  he  demands  a  share 
of  the  production  for  himself  to  compen¬ 
sate  him  for  his  abstinence,  and  this  share 
we  call  interest.  But  here  the  economist 
says  the  saving  of  the  capitalist  is  only 
the  product  of  previous  labor.  Trace  back 
as  far  as  you  will,  the  materials  and  tools 
used  in  production  originate  in  labor 
applied  to  natural  or  pre-existing  agents, 
except  that  there  is  included  the  profit? 
that  may  have  been  taken  by  business  men 
at  the  different  stages  in  the  preparation 
of  raw  material,  such  as  the  grower  of 
wheat,  the  carrier  and  the  miller  before 
the  flour  reaches  the  baker.  But  these 
elements  of  previous  profits  that  enter 
into  the  cost  of  these  elements  of  capital 
instruments  are  such  an  insignificant  fac¬ 
tor  it  would  not  affect  the  cost  in  the  unit 
of  production,  and  therefore  we  have 
nothing  to  consider  hut  the  cost  of  labor 
in  production  to  enable  us  to  strike  the 
profit  balance.  Rent,  if  any,  is  paid  by 
the  consumer  in  higher  prices.  Interest 
is  but  another  name  for  wages  of  past 
labor.  Hence  the  cost  of  present  and  the 
past  labor,  and  profits,  equal  the  selling 
price  or  income.  If  the  cost  of  labor  is 
high,  profits  fall.  If  the  cost  of  labor  is 
low,  profits  increase.  Such  is  the  theory 
and  fairly  correct  explanation  of  the  re-' 
lation  of  rent,  interest  and  wages  to 
(Continued  on  page  680) 
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Farm  Mechanics 


Concrete  Filling  in  Walls 

I  have  bought  a  2%-aere  place,  and  on 
it  is  frame  house,  two-story,  unfinished 
inside.  It  is  substantially  built  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  regular  weatherboards  or  sid¬ 
ing  which  overlap.  I  wish  .  make  this 
house  warm  and  am  thinking  of  filling  in 
the  outside  walls  with  cinder  concrete, 
and  put  wall  boards  over  the  filling  after 
that  gets  hard.  I  have  been  told  that 
sawdust  instead  of  the  cinders  would 
make  a  better  job,  besides  being  easier  to 
handle  and  lighter  in  the  building.  Will 
you  let  me  know  whether  this  plan  is 
feasible  and  advisable?  Do  you  think 
filling  with  either  cinder  or  sawdust  con¬ 
crete  would  cause  moisture  such  as  in  a 
cement  house?  Can  you  advise  any  other 
method  for  making  the  house  warm  and 
tight?  The  house  was  built  nine  years 
ago.  A.  s. 

Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

I  have  no  record  of  any  attempt  to  use 
sawdust  in  the  way  mentioned,  but  it 
would  be  my  opinion  that  it  would  not 
he  the  best  thing  to  do.  Concrete  forms 
no  bond  with  wood,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  concrete  obtained  through  the 
use  of  sawdust  in  this  way  would  be  very 
weak  and  porous,  and  permit  dampness 
to  pass  through  it  readily. 

If  the  concrete  is  used  as  wall  filling 
and  the  outside  covering  is  not  excep¬ 
tionally  tight,  due  to  the  long  time  it  has 
been  standing  unfinished.  I  would  suggest 
the  use  of  a  good  grade  of  building  paper 
between  the  studding  and  next  to  the  out¬ 
side  boarding  before  the  concrete  is 
placed.  This  would  help  to  shut  out 
dampness.  If  wall  board  is  used  for  the 
inside  finish,  the  wall  should  be  furred 
out,  leaving  an  air  space  behind  it  instead 
of  permitting  it  to  come  directly  into  con 
tact  with  the  concrete.  The  directions 
accompanying  the  wall  board  will  explain 
this  matter.  Applying  in  this  way  pre¬ 
vents  contact  with  the  outer  wall  with 
its  dampness,  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
an  opportunity  to  secure  a  very  smooth 
finished  surface,  even  though  the  wall  to 
which  the  wall  board  is  applied  is  more 
or  less  uneven.  R.  n.  S. 


Pump  for  Home  Water  Supply 

I  have  read  many  of  your  articles  on 
installing  water  supplies,  but.  am  still 
undecided  just  which  is  best  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case.  We  have  a  good  well,  I 
cannot  say  just  how  deep,  but  fairly  deep, 
and  always  full,  connected  with  the  house 
about  200  ft.  distant  on  a  slight  incline. 
There  is  a  pump  in  kitchen  sink ;  the 
water  continually  flows  from  the  spout, 
which  is  a  waste  as  well  as  great  nuis¬ 
ance.  At  the  present  time  we  have  dis¬ 
carded  pump  and  have  a  faucet  connected 
under  or  below  the  sink,  setting  our 
pails,  kettles,  etc.,  on  floor  to  fill,  which 
is  another  great  nuisance :  but  with 
faucet  in  the  sink  water  will  not  run 
freely,  uphill,  I  suppose.  I  am  putting 
in  new  pipes  this  Spring.  Is  there  a 
pump  we  can  install  in  kitchen  sink  that 
can  be  shut  off  in  any  way  to  stop  the 
flow  of  water,  also  to  pump  water  by 
hand  into  a  small  tank  for  bathroom? 
Is  there  any  way  to  bring  water  to  sink 
by  faucet  ?  '  T.  H.  s. 

Rye.  N.  Y. 

The  discharge  from  your  pump  is 
caused,  as  you  suggest,  by  a  siphoning 
action  in  the  supply  pipe.  The  spout  of 
the  pump  is  just  a  little  lower  than  the 
water  level  in  the  well,  and  as  both  valves 
in  the  pump  open  toward  the  spout  this 
difference  in  level  is  sufficient  to  open 
them  and  cause  a  small  amount  of  water 
to  flow.  While  the  difference  in  water  ■ 
level  is  sufficient  to  do  this,  it  evidently 
is  not  great  enough  to  give  a  flow  from  I 
a  faucet  placed  above  the  sink  great  I 
enough  for  practical  use.  If  a  new  hand- 
operated  pump  is  to  be  installed  with  the 
new  piping,  a  kitchen  force  pump  can  be 
bought.  This  has  two  connections  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  valve  so  that  water  can  be 
ei flier  pumped  from  the  spout  or  through 
a  pipe  to  an  overhead  tank,  as  is  desired. 
By  keeping  the  valve  in  the  pipe  closed 
the  dripping  would  be  done  away  with. 
As  this  pump  would  always  stand  full 
of  water,  care  must  be.  taken  to  see  that 
it  is  protected  from  freezing. 

For  the  simplest  and  cheapest  installa¬ 
tion  possible,  a  barrel  may  be  used  for 
the  overhead  tank  an  overflow  leading 
from  it  back  to  the  sink  or  caused  to 
discharge  out  of  doors  through  the  wall. 
This  may  be  piped  to  the  bathroom  and 
to  the  hot  water  tank  in  the  kitchen. 
When  a  more  elaborate  system  of  plumb¬ 
ing  is  to  be  installed,  the  piping  and  all 
the  fixtures  can  be  used,  making  no  waste 
necessary  in  the  change,  i  Diversity  of 
Montana,  at  Bozeman,  Mont.,  in  Circular 
•if).  “The  Domestic  Water  Supply  on  the 
Farm.”  describes  fully  a  number  of  these 
simple  systems  to  meet  various  conditions. 
A  copy  of  this  circular  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  for  it,  and  should  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  help  to  you  in  your  problem. 
After  getting  the  running  water,  sewage 
disposal  will  be  the  next  stem  and  Prof. 
Riley’s  bulletin.  “Sewaee  Disposal  for 
Country  Homes,”  obtainable  from  Cornell 
University,  will  be  of  service  here. 

R.  tt.  s. 


Delco-Light 
At  New  Prices 


Delco-Light — electric  light  and  power  and  run¬ 
ning  water  for  the  farm — may  now  he  purchased 
at  lower  prices. 

The  same  Delco-Light  mechanical  superiority — 
the  same  Delco-Light  economies  of  time  saving, 
labor  saving  and  money  saving  already  realized 
by  135,000  satisfied  users. 

Bright,  safe  electric  lights — plenty  of  power  for 
washing  machine,  electric  iron,  churn,  vacuum 
sweeper,  milker,  grinder,  etc. — running  water 
in  kitchen,  bathroom  and  for  the  barn — at  less 
upkeep  cost  than  kerosene  lamps. 

All  these  advantages  are  now 
possible  for  your  own  farm 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY.  Dayton,  Ohio 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  INC. 

Eastern  Distributors 

43  WARREN  ST  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Made  in  16,  32  and  1 10  volts 
to  meet  any  requirements 

Prices 

$295  and  up 

f.  o.  b.  Dayton,  Ohio 


Domestic  Electric  Company,  Inc.,  43  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  any  obligation,  further  particulars  about  Delco-Light. 

Name.  _ _ R.  R  R>.  or  Street  Address  _ 

Town . — _ _ State  _ 


There’s  a  Satisfied  User  near  you 
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Suited  to  Many  Orchard  Jobs 

ASIDE  from  the  important  job  of  orchard 
cultivation,  Case  10-18  and  15-27  II.  P. 
Kerosene  Tractors  demonstrate  their  great 
value  to  fruit  growers  in  other  ways.  On  the  job 
of  spraying,  for  instance,  if  you  have  a  big  orchard 
to  cover  and  you  are  rushed  for  time,  one  of  these 
tractors  will  pull  a  big-capacity  power  sprayer 
steadily,  without  stop,  regardless  of  how  hot  the 
weather  may  be. 

In  some  localities  or- 
chardists  also  find  their 
Case  Tractors  a  great 
help  in  clearing  land 
and  preparing  the 
ground  for  young  trees. 
For  the  jobs  of  uproot¬ 
ing  stumps  and  big 
bowlders,  pulling  up  old 
hedges,  etc.,  the  sturdy  construction  and  ample 
reserve  power  of  Case  Tractors  make  them 
especially  valuable. 

The  four-cylinder,  valve-in-head,  kerosene-burn¬ 
ing  Case  motor  is  mounted  crosswise  on  a  twist- 
proof  frame,  which  permits  the  use  of  all  cut-steel 
gears,  enclosed  and  running  in  lubricant,  for  de¬ 
livering  the  engine’s  power  to  the  drive  wheels. 
Because  of  this  de-  * 

sign  and  construction 
from  65  to  70%  of  JzLast 

the  motor’s  power  is  ^ 
available  at  the  draw- 
bar.  The  belt  pulley  J 
being  mounted 
directly  on  the  crank¬ 
shaft  insures  full 
power  delivery  on 
belt  jobs  such  as  operating  large-capacity  cider  press, 
feed  grinder,  etc.  The  compact  design  of  Case  Kerosene 
Tractors  and  their  flexibility  of  control  enables  operator 
to  work  close  to  trees  when  cultivating. 

While  you  are  considering  the  matter  of  applying  tractor 
power  to  your  orchard  operations,  write  for  our  catalog 
descriptive  of  Case  Kerosene  Tractors ,  Grand  Detour 
Orchard  Plows  and  Disc  Harrows. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Dept.  E27  Racine,  Wisconsin 

70  Branch  Houses  and  8000  Dealers 


1  I  %J MX  wP 


NOTE:  Jl  e  want  the  public  to  know  that  our  plows  and  harrows  arc  NOT  the  Case 
plows  and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  I.  Cast  Plow  Works  Co. 


BUY 

PLAYSUITS 

DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 


I"  or  boys  and  girls — Stand- 
all  Playsuits  cover  them  all 
over — a  rough  and  ready 
garment  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  full  day’s  play. 
We  guarantee  every  garment 
against  ripping  and  imper¬ 
fections.  Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  factory. 
We  manufacture  overalls 
for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  material  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks. 

Standish  &  Alden,  Inc 

Box  677,  Dept.  109 
HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE  All  Your  Grain 

Don't  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  light  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker  makes 
the  ideal  small  outfit. 

if  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do.  or  small 
power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  machine  without 
self  feeder  or  wind  stacker  ami  at  a  price  that 
will  make  your  purchase  a  real  investment. 

Just  give  us  the  site  of  your  engine  and  the  amount  of  grain 
usually  raised  and  we’i!  submit  a  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  will  be  just  the  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm, 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  he  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Farmers  and  the  Depression 

In  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  on  page  534, 
speaking  of  present  business  depression, 
j  you.  say:  “What  we  are  going  through 
now  had  to  come  as  a  result  of  the  war.” 
Hut  why.  pray,  did  it  have  to  come?  It 
seems  to  be  coneeded  on  all  sides  that  a 
“read ’ustment”  was  necessary,  that  busi¬ 
ness  had  to  “get  _back  to  normal,”  etc., 
but  why?  Of  course,  when  some  millions 
of  producers,  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  work  of  destruction,  again  return  to 
producing,  and  when  the  entire  energies 
of  the  nation  are  released  from  the  tense¬ 
ness  of  providing  food  and  munitions  for 
the  army  of  destroyers,  a  readjustment 
follows,  but  why  should  this  mean  de-' 
pression?  Would  not  rather  a  renewal 
of  activity  be  indicated  in  producing 
those  necessities  that  had  been  neglected 
during  the  war?  It  is  said  that,  such  an 
experience  has  followed  every  war,  but 
is  this  strictly  accurate?  Following  the 
Spanish  War  business  was  especially  ac¬ 
tive  for  half  a  dozen  years,  and  after  the 
Civil  War  industrial  activity  was  un¬ 
abated  for  eight  years,  when  the  panic  of 
1873  struck  the  country  like  a  bolt  out 
of  a  clear  sky.  Recurring  periods  of 
prosperity  and  depression  are  experi¬ 
enced  without  any  intervening  war. 

A  peculiar  and  somewhat  suspicious 
circumstance  just  at  present  is  the  fact 
that  heretofore  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  the  depression  is  experienced  in 
all  lines  of  business,  while  at  present 
farming  interests  alone  are  the  ones  to 
fee]  the  stress,  while  prices  of  all  other 
products  remained  fixed  until  the  inability 
of  farmers  to  buy  caused  a  curtailment 
of  purchases,  and  even  then  the  effect 
was  a  slowing  down  of  production  rather 
than  a  lowering  of  prices  in  these  other 
lines. 

lias  the  fact  that  farmers  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  in  making  prices  anything  to 
do  with  the  “necessity”  of  this  present 
“readjustment”?  Who  fixes  the  prices 
of  farm  produets,  anyway?  We  are  told 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  gov¬ 
erns  prices,  but  who  is  it.  that  interprets 
this  decree  in  its  relation  to  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  and  have  we  the  assurance  that  the 
arbiters  are  entirely  disinterested  and 
unbiased  in  making  the  determinations? 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  these  prices  are 
made  by  a  set  of  men  whose  pecuniary 
interests  are  involved?  What  is  there  in 
the  accumulation  -of  stocks  that  would 
seem  to  justify  such  radical  reductions 
all  along  the  line  in  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts?  If  makers  of  farm  implements  and 
automobiles  had  as  little  to  say  in  the 
matter  of  price-making  as  farmers,  and 
"ramblers  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
were  now  manipulating  the  prices  of  those 
machines  next  July,  as  they  are  the  price 
of  wheat,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect 
the  prices  of  autos  and  farm  implements 
would  take  a  decided  tumble?  And 
would  people  attribute  that  drop  to  the 
influence  of  the  war? 

Of  course,  we  understand  that  prices 
of  farm  produce  are  not  made  alone  by 
the  boards  of  trade,  but  others  who  fix 
them  are  not  noted  as  philanthropists. 
Their  own  personal  interests  are  their 
very  first  consideration  If  fanners  had 
been  in  position  to  make  their  own  prices, 
as  is  done  in  the  ease  of  all  other  pro¬ 
ducers.  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  there 
would  have  been  any  such  radical  decline 
in  these  prices  alone  as  a  .result  of  the 
war.  And  until  farmers  are  wise  enough 
to  assume  this  prerogative,  they  must 
expect,  all  manner  of  buncoing. 

Michigan.  EDWARD  HUTCHINS. 


Game  Law  Revision  Needed 

I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
many  articles  recently  published  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  other  papers  advocating 


amendments  to  the  game  laws  to  dispense 
with  or  at  least  modify  the  posting  re¬ 
quirements  as  applying  to  private  proper¬ 
ty.  There  should  he  some  drastic  meas¬ 
ure  passed  by  our  Legislature  to  protect 
property  owners  from  illegal  hunters. 

During  the  two  weeks  prior  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  deer  season  in  this  county  our 
roads  were  overrun  with  hunters  in  autos 
day  and  night,  looking  for  game,  both 
large  and  small.  Cars  were  left  by  the 
roadside  far  from  villages,  and  equally 
far  from  the  game  protectors,  of  which 
there  are  two  in  this  county  (Sullivan). 
Neither  animal  life  nor  private  property 
is  respected,  and  the  license  to  hunt  seems 
to  give  them  undisputed  rights  to  every 
property. 

Why  should  I  be  required  to  post  and 
keep  posted  yearly  at  considerable  expense 
a  tract  of  nearly  4,000  acres  of  land  and 
water  for  my  protection,  any  more  than 
the  city  owner  should  place  a  trespass 
notice  on  his  house  and  lot?  Why  are 
the  taxpayers  compelled  to  support  two 
game  protectors  in  this  county  at  an  an¬ 
nual  expense  of  over  .$3,000?  There  are 
no  State  parks  nor  open  hunting  ground 
in  this  county.  Nearly  every  acre  of  wild 
land  and  every  farm,  south  of  the  New¬ 
burgh  and  Cohoeton  turnpike,  which  56 
the  deer  section,  has  been  posted  and  re¬ 
stricted  for  years.  Game  protectors  do 
not  assume  nor  will  they  protect  private 
property,  and  their  only  function  appears 
to  be  to  let  owners  make  the  ease  for 
them,  and  they  will  prosecute  with  the 
usual  amplified  notice  in  the  county  pa¬ 


pers.  to  the  disgust  of  evervone  familiar 
with  the  facts. 

The  State  assumes  ownership  of  all  fish 
and  quadrupeds  on  all  property.  Why 
should  not  the  State  also  post  and 
protect  all  property  requiring  such  protec¬ 
tion.  or  amend  our  game  laws,  requiring 
anybody  first  to  obtain  the  written  con¬ 
sent  from  the  owner,  and  further  make  it 
compulsory  for  a  justice  of  the  peace  to 
impose  a  heavy  penalty  for  such  offence 
and  also  revoke  the  hunter’s  license.  The 
posting  of  such  property  as  I  own.  prob¬ 
ably  10  miles  or  more  around,  is  simply 
an  expense  and  farce,  as  everyone  knows 
that  the  first  impulse  of  a  Certain  class  of 
hunters  is  to  shoot  down  or  destroy  any 
trespass  notice  on  sight.  h.  g'  m 

Sullivan  Go..  N.  Y. 


One  Side  of  the  Hunting  Law 

In  all  your  arguments  for  a  law  requir¬ 
ing  a  hunter  to  have  a  written  permit 
from  the  landowner,  you  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  if  a  man  cannot  arrest  a  tres¬ 
passer  under  the  present  law.  he  couldn’t 
under  any  law.  Passing  the  permit  law 
would  simply  mean  that  the  law-abiding 
hunter  (and  there  are  a  few)  would  have 
to  stay  at  home  and  let  the  other  class 
do  all  the  hunting.  A  night's  coon  hunt 
in  this  section  will  take  you  over  the  land 
of  from  20  to  40  different  owners,  and  as 
you  don’t  know  in  what  direction  a  coon 
will  run,  you  would  have  to  get  permits 
covering  all  the  land  in  two  or  three 
towns.  How  would  you  like  to  go  home 
and  leave  a  treed  coon  because  you  didn’t 
have  a  permit  for  that  land?  There  are 
many  wood  lots  that  I  have  hunted  for 
years  that  I  do  not  know  who  the  owners 
are.  It  would  take  a  man  a  week  to  get 
ready  for  a  day’s  hunting  or  fishing. 

No.  I  am  n  oitv  snort.  TT-ve  lived 
in  the  country  all  my  life,  do  a  little  farm 
to  on  to  get  reaiy  cash,  and  until  last 
M  inter's  slump  my  ambition  had  always 
been,  to  get  where  I  had  the  capital  to 
put  in  all  my  time  on  my  land’.  My  only 
recreation  is  hunting  and  fishing,  and  not 
much  of  that,  so  T  hate  to  see  unreason¬ 
able  laws  proposed,  even  with  good  inten¬ 
tions-  M.  w.  WARES. 

Massachusetts. 


The  New  York  Compensation  Law 

I  had  quite  a  serious  accident  on  my 
farm  last  October  while  thrashing  my 
oats.  A  neighbor  and  his  son.  a  lad  of 
17  years,  were  helping  me  in  return  for 
my  helping  with  his  thrashing.  The 
father  was  feeding  the  machine,  which 
belonged  to  me.  end  we  were  cleaning  up 
the  loose  grain  on  the  floor.  The  son 
had  been  working  in  the  mow,  helping, 
put  out  the  oats  to  he  thrashed  and  his 
father  called  him  and  told  him  to  go 
home.  The  son  came  down  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  front  of  his  father,  and  in  some 
manner  got.  his  arm  in  the  machine,  and 
lost  his  arm.  The  case  is  before  the 
State  Industrial  Commission,  and  two 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  ease  and 
adjournment  to  a  future  date.  The  father 
brought  action  to  recover,  claiming  I  am 
not  a  farmer,  but  a  milk  dealer.  From 
my  study  of  the  compensation  law  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  the  exemption  of  farm  labor 
is  very  limited,  and  it  would  he  much 
better  if  farm  labor  was  included  in  the 
law.  or  the  commission  be  absolutely  de¬ 
nied  jurisdiction  in  all  accidents  happen¬ 
ing  upon  farm  or  to  farm  employees. 

W.  S.  C. 

A  Primer  of  Economics 

(Continued  from  page  678) 

profits.  If  the  producer,  however,  were 
his  own  landlord,  his  own  capitalist  and 
his  own  laborer  and  manager,  the  circum¬ 
stances  would  not  be  changed.  lie  would 
simply  pay  rent,  interest  and  wages  to 
himself.  In  practice,  however,  he  would 
not  take  10  cents  a  bushel  out  of  his  re¬ 
turns  for  potatoes  and  set  it  aside  for 
rent.  He  would  charge  his  farm  account 
with  rent,  and  credit  it  with  the  full  re¬ 
turns  for  the  potatoes.  Neither  would  he 
pay  the  interest  on  his  note  or  mortgage 
and  charge  it  as  wages  for  labor  spent  to 
make  tools,  erect  buildings  and  produce 
raw  material.  He  would  charge  it  up  as 
interest  pure  and  simple,  and  charge  his 
labor  item  the  wages  actually  paid  to  his 
own  hired  man.  Ilis  total  sales  would 
represent  his  income.  From  this  he  would 
deduct  the  sum  total  of  rent,  interest, 
labor  and  any  other  expense  item  that  he 
may  have,  and  the  difference  would  be  his 
net  nrofits. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  national  an¬ 
nual  profit? 

Only  an  approximate  estimate  can 'be 
given.  Prof.  King  estimates  the  total 
profits  iii  the  United  States  to  be  $8,408.- 
100  000  for  the  year  1010.  or  27.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  income  for  that  year,  against 
21  3  per  cent  in  1880.  and  30  per  cent  in 
1SOO.  His  conclusions  are  that  the  drop 
in  wages  during  the  two  decades  from 
1800  to  1010  was  due  to  the  larger  profits 
in  the  industries  that  are  familiarly 
known  as  big  interests.  Since  wages  plus 
profit  equal  the  selling  price,  the  fall  in 
wages  must  ultimately  result  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  profits,  and  while  we  are  lacking 
in  definite  statistics  on  the  point,  common 
observation  and  general  impressions  cor¬ 
roborate  Prof.  King’s  conclusions. 
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Chestnut  Shingles 

One  of  the  best  looking  shingle  roofs 
that  I  ever  saw  was  made  of  shingles  cut 
from  chestnut,  timber  that  had  died  of 
the  blight.  The  shingles  kept  their  shape 
well,  and  I  think  remained  light  colored 
and  new  looking  unusually  long. 

Pennsylvania.  f.  E.  aspinwat/l. 

We  have  just  had  considerable  good 
lumber  sawed  from  blighted  chestnut. 


Harvesting  Vetch  and  Oats 

We  are  sowing  Winter  vetch  in  our 
oats.  It  grows  well  with  us.  Would 
you  thrash  them  or  cut  for  hay?  Last 
year  we  thrashed,  but  it  was  hard  to 
cure,  and  the  tangled  vetch  made  thrash¬ 
ing  more  expensive.  s.  S.  s. 

New  York. 

Our  advice  would  be  to  cut  and  cure 
the  entire  crop  as  hay  or  fodder.  In  these 
times  of  short  labor  and  high  prices  the 
point  is  to  avoid  all  possible  extra  work. 


Repairing  Cracked  Saw 

An  inquirer  asks  what  to  do  for  a 
cracked  circular  saw.  Simply  drill  it  at 
back  end  of  crack,  and  do  not  rivet  the 
hole — %-in.  or  Vi-in.  hole — and  it.  will 
not.  pass  that  spot  unless  it  strikes  a  bolt 
or  hard  hemlock  knot.  Hemlock  knots 
are  very  hard,  and  should  be  fed  to  the 
saw  in  slow  feed.  The  saw  should  be 
kept  perfectly  round  and  sharp,  as  stated. 
My  father  used  a  60-in.  and  48-in.  cir¬ 
cular  saw ;  the  48-in.  cracked.  He  had 
it.  drilled  at  back  end  of  crack.  The 
maker  said  it  would  still  crack,  but  did 
drill  it.  iand  asked  that,  a  report  be  made. 
The  result  was  saw  was  used  as  if  it  had 
no  damage  for  years.  A.  G.  young. 

Connecticut. 


Sprouting  Oats  for  Chicks 

I  just  read  Charles  W.  Weidner.  .Tr.’s, 
article,  page  579,  answering  M.  It.,  page 
451.  Here  is  my  plan  for  supplying 
green  oats  to  mv  chicks :  I  soak  a  large 
pail  of  oats  over  night,  then  next  day 
shovel  back  soil  in  the  yard  about  three 
inches  deep,  place  wet  oats  one  inch  deep 
and  cover  with  about  two  inches  of  soil. 
In  three  or  four  days  they  are  in  a  mass 
of  roots  and  shoots  %-in.  or  longer,  and 
as  often  as  I  pass  the  run  I  turn  up  a 
forkful,  and  how  the  chicks  do  love  them  ! 
They  will  soon  learn  where  they  are,  and 
will  dig  and  scratch  and  grow.  I  have 
used  this  plan  for  four  years  now.  and 
think  it- answers  M.  R.,  page  451,  in  that 
it  supplies  green  feed  and  exercise  at  the 
sa me  time.  ('.  A.  I). 

Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 


Vandervere  Apple 

I  notice  a  recent  inquiry  in  regard  to 
Vandervere  apple.  I  have  the  true  Van¬ 
dervere:  the  trees  are  100  years  old  and 
over.  The  apple  is  large  and  smooth. 
You  seldom  find  an  unshapely  one.  Apple 
is  red  striped,  very  tart,  and  free  bearer: 
very  choice  eating  apple  and  extra  for 
cooking.  It  is  in  its  prime  from  October 
to  January.  B.  P.  F. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 


Burning  Meadows 


MoteManey 
WhetherVou 

or- 

FeedKour 


THE  amount  of  nutrition  in  the  hay  determines  its 
grade  —  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  way  the 
hay  is  cured  determines  the  amount  of  nutrition. 
Air-cured  hay  retains  its  nutrition  —  it  is  the  best  hay  — 
the  moisture  evaporates  through  the  stems  —  no  loss  of 
leaves  —  no  sun-scorching  of  hay.  It  requires  no  extra 
tools  or  labor  to  air-cure  hay.  Instead  of  using  a  sweep 
rake  or  sulky,  you  merely  use  the 

JOHN  DEERE 

DAIN  SYSTEM  BAKE 

The  Rake  With  the  Inclined  Frame 


Hay 


With  this  rake  you  can  follow 
the  mower  closely,  rake  while 
the  leaves  are  still  active,  and 
place  the  hay  on  clean  stubble  in 
medium  -  sized  loose,  fluffy 
windrows  through  which  the  air 
circulates  readily,  the  bu\k  of  the 
leaves  inside  and  the  stems  out¬ 
side.  The  hay  is  not  sun- 
scorched,  but  is  air  cured  —  the 
ideal  way  — “Nature’s  Way”  of 
curing  hay. 

The  Dain  System  rake  does 
this  most  successfully  because  it 
is  the  rake  with  the  inclined 
frame.  The  frame  is  low  at  the 
front  end  and  increases  in  height 
toward  the  rear  —  its  capacity 


increases  as  the  volume  of  hay 
increases.  The  frame  being  low 
at  the  front  end  and  set  slightly 
ahead  of  the  tooth  bars  causes 
the  hay  to  come  up  against  the 
frame  and  pitch  forward  into  a 
loose  windrow,  placing  the  leaves 
inside  and  the  stems  outside; 
most  of  the  moisture  evaporates 
with  no  loss  of  leaves  or  foliage. 

Unusually  big  range  of  tooth  adjust¬ 
ment  to  suit  varying  field  conditions; 
curved  teeth  properly  speeded  to  pick 
up  all  the  hay  gently  but  positively  — 
no  threshing  of  leaves. 

In  case  of  rain,  you  can,  with  this 
rake,  turn  the  windrows  upside  down 
as  often  as  necessary,  always  keeping 
the  windrows  loose. 


FREE  BOOKS  —"John 
Deere  Dain  System  Rake" 

—  fully  describes  thi* 
system  of  air-curing  hay. 

“Better  Farm  Implements'* 

— 114  pages,  illustrates 
and  describes  briefly 
the  entire  line  of  John 
Deere  farm  tools  —  a 
reference  book  you  will 
be  proud  to  keep  on  your 
table.  Write  today,  ad¬ 
dress  John  Deere,  Moline, 
Illinois,  and  ask  for  pack¬ 
age  DS-437. 


I  mite  on  page  533  advice  in  regard  to 
burning  meadows  given  to  J.  J.  G.  Tell 
him  not  to  do  it  on  any  account.  I  have 
had  experience,  and  know  whereof  I 
speak.  Timothy  grass  lias  just  above  the 
fibrous  roots  at  the  surface  of  the  ground 
a  small  tuber,  and  if  you  burn  you  will 
kill  this,  and  with  it  your  crop  of  Tim¬ 
othy.  I  had  a  fine  patch  of  Timothy  ac¬ 
cidentally  burned  over  a  few  years  ago ; 
got  a  few  daisies,  a  liltle  Red-top  and 
some  weeds  in  place  of  the  two  tons  of 
Timothy  to  the  acre  T  bad  expected.  The 
only  way  to  clean  this  land  without  dam¬ 
age  is  to  mow  it.  now  and  rake  it  off. 
The  heavy  stand  he  speaks  of  will  make  a 
very  hot  fire,  and  the  damage  would  be 
apt  to  bo  even  greater  than  in  my  case. 
Red-top  can  sometimes  bo  burned  without 
serious  damage,  but  Timothy,  never. 

Torrington,  Conn.  A.  w.  b. 


Variations  in  Japan  Walnuts 

l  notice  in  a  recent  issue  that  TI.  O. 
Mead,  Massachusetts,  gives  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Japan  walnut,  and  states 
that,  when  the  nuts  borne  by  them  were 
planted  they  reverted  to  the  butternut 
type,  and  states  his  desire  to  buy  grafted 
or  budded  trees  of  fine  varieties  of  Japan 
walnuts.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  him 
to  do  this,  although  there  is  but  one  nur¬ 
seryman  in  the  country  at  the  present 
time  propagating  such  trees,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware. 

The  matter  to  which  lie  refers,  Japan 
walnuts  growing  on  trees  in  this  country, 
when  planted  producing  trees  that  bear 
rough-shelled  nuts  like  butternuts,  is  one 
on  which  a  good  deal  of  study  has  been 
put.  I  wrote  an  article  some  over  a 
year  ago  which  appeared  in  the  American 
JVut  Journal.  The  matter  has,  I  believe, 
been  quite  definitely  proved  to  he  due  to  , 
hybridization  with  the  native  butternut. 
The  Japan  walnut  is  a  rapid  grower, 
bears  young,  hears  large  crops,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  offers  much  promise. 

WILLARD  G.  RIXBY. 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won’t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

M|w  BUTTERFLY  Separator^ 


I 


A  a  j  No.  2x/i  Junior — a  light-running,  easy*. 

Jfl  M  cleaning,  close-skimming,  durable,  fully 
mM  #■  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  120  quarts 
per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other  sizes* 
■■up  to  our  big  800  lb.  capacity  machine 
shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our 
liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL!  aUufetibFeD 

Against  Defects  fn  Material  and  Workmanship 

You  can  have  30  days’  free  trial  and  see  for  yourself  how  easily  one  of 
these  splendid  machines  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay. 
Try  it  alongside  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased.  If  not, 
you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  $2  deposit  and 
pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways.  You  won’t  be  out  one  penny.  You 
take  no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direet-from- factory 
offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers  and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 

ALBAUGH-D0VER  COMPANY,  2171  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  lit. 


EASY 

TO 

CLEAN 


(3)| 


Over 
175,000 
New  Butter¬ 
fly  Separator* 
Now  in  !J*“ 


[Keep  Your  Garden1 

Free  From  Weeds 

There’s  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  It  saves  the  moisture — Makes 
your  vegetables  GROW. 

RARKFR  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
immnLll  3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

Kills  the  woods  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust 
into  a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch 
— all  in  one  operation.  Eight  reel  blades  re¬ 
volve  against  a  stationary  underground 
knife — like  a  lawn  mower.  “Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used.’’  Cuts  runners.  Aerates 
the  soil.  Works  right  up  to  plants. 
Has  leaf  guards,  also  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation.  A  boy  can  run  it— do  more 
better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  S  sizes.  Inexpensive. 
Write  TODAY  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  book  and  special 
Factory- to- User  offer 

BARKER  MEG.  CO., 

Dept.  16 

David  City,  Neb. 


r 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


WpII,  that  'Void  wave”  has  come  and 
gout*.  and  as  a  result  the  flag  still  waves. 
Our  cherry  crop  was  just  about  destroyed. 
There  will  he  a  few  scattering  fruits,  but 
Jack  Frost  has  n  monopoly  of  cherry  pie 
this  year.  There  is  some  compensation  in 
Ihis.  The  auto  thieves  will  give  ns  some¬ 
thing  of  a  rest  this  season,  for  if  they 
have  any  choice  in  their  robberies,  it 
seems  to  lie  in  the  cherry  trees.  The 
robins,  too.  may  be  compelled  '  go  to 
work  this  year,  and  hunt  somet  ing  be¬ 
sides  the  harmless  earthworms.  When¬ 
ever  we  are  fried  on  the  broiler  of  calam¬ 
ity.  it  is  well  to  turn  over  and  hunt  for 
the  sunny  side.  We  shall  have  a  few 
peaches,  as  it  now  looks,  but  we  have 
been  working  away  from  the  peach  busi¬ 
ness  ever  since  the  apples  began  to  get 
growing.  Peach  growing  is  quite  a  gam¬ 
ble  at  best,  and  somehow  we  have  never 
been  able  to  handle  it  as  efficiently  as  we 
do  the  apples.  Some  strawberries  were 
killed,  but  we  dropped  out  of  the  business 
during  the  war,  and  now  have  only  a 
small  space  in  our  improved  Marshalls. 
Now  we  are  getting  back,  and  this  Spring 
we  planted  a  good-sized  area  to  several 
standard  sorts.  Thus  far  the  apples 
seem  to  be  unharmed,  and  the  trees  are 
surely  loaded  for  bearing.  They  are  not 
out  of  danger  yet,  but  we  expect  them  to 
get  through. 

❖  *  ❖  *  * 

T  never  did  knew  just  what  happened 
to  that  “cold  wave.”  It  was  headed  for 
us,  and  we  watched  its  progress  across  the 
country,  driving  straight  for  New  Jersey. 
Something  happened  out  by  the  Great 
Lakes.  Some  mighty  force  seemed  to 
reach  up  and  catch  that  dry  blizzard  by 
the  tail,  and  give  it  a  twist.  At.  any 
rate,  its  course  was  changed  and  it  went 
howling  and  crying  to  the  north  of  us. 
We  got  the  shadow  of  it,  and  not  much 
more,  and  this  was  a  case  where  the 
shadow  was  far  more  acceptable  than  the 
substance.  Had  it  come  this  way  our 
trees  would  now  be  black  and  desolate, 
while  as  it  is  they  stand  like  great  masses 
of  pink  and  white.  In  all  the  years  that 
We  have  lived  on  these  hills.  I  have  never 
before  known  Spring  to  come  with  such 
beauty  and  promise.  Near  our  barn  is 
an  orchard  of  very  old  trees — 70  feet 
high — and  many  of  them  seem  to  be  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Civil  War.  I  think  some 
of  them  were  planted  about  1860,  when 
the  outlook  for  sweet  apples  seemed  as 
promising  as  does  that  of  McIntosh  to¬ 
day.  We  have  given  these  old  fellows  up 
several  times.  It  looked  as  if  their  day 
was  ended,  yet  here  they  are  today,  great 
towering  masses  of  bloom,  with  the  white 
petals  falling  from  them  like  snow.  Let 
any  elderly  man  walk  through  this  or¬ 
chard  today  and  he  would  have  to  be  a 
confirmed  pessimist  if  he  did  not  get,  the 
inspiration  and  plan  to  do  somethin#  in 
his  old  age.  From  the  road  as  we  look 
up  to  the  west,  parte  of  our  hill  look 
like  great  heaps  of  snow  where  the 
bloom  is  bursting  from  the  trees.  And  I 
can  remember  when,  as  you  looked  up 
there,  you  could  see  only  a  collection  of 
little  sticks  outlined  against  the  sky.  They 
were  the  nursery  trees  which  we  had  just 
planted.  It  was  18  years  ago  that  I 
Stood  in  the  road  looking  ur>  the  hill  at 
these  “sticks.”  Tt  was  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  and  we  had  finished  planting  the 
day  before.  I  had  cut  great  two-year-old 
trees  back  to  about  three  feet,  and  they 
did  look  small  with  the  sun  shining  be¬ 
hind  them.  And  up  the  road  came  my 
old  neighbor,  wrinkled  and  bent  and  sour 
as  the  result  of  planting  and  harvesting 
50  crops  of  rye  and  grass  and  potatoes- 
each  one  leaving  the  ground  a  little  poorer 
than  before. 

“Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !”  chuckled  the.  old  man. 
“Another  fool  parting  with  his  money. 
You  cut  the  life  all  out  of  ’em..  They 
won’t  grow  up  there.  Ain’t  I  tried  it? 
’Sposin’  they  do  happen  to  grow,  how 
you  going  to  work  ’em  amongst  them 
stones?  ’S posin’  they  do  live  by  some 
miracle,  how  you  expect  to  pick  the  fruit? 
Even  if  you  do  pick  it.  where  you.  going 
to  sell  it?  Every  year  Paterson  is  full 
of  apples.  You  can’t  sell  ’em  and  you 
can’t  give  ’em  away.  I’ve  farmed  here 
for  50  years,  and  T  know.” 

“But,”  I  remember  saying,  “what  can 
T  raise  then  to  help  pay  the  mortgage 
and  keep  me  going?” 

“Nothing — with  such  a  family  as  you’ve 
got.  Nothing  will  pay  any  more.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  dead.  The  Republican  party  has 
killed  it.  .  Job  was  a  farmer,  and  his 
wife  had  it  right  when  she  said  to  him: 
‘Dost  thou  still  retain  thine  integrity? 
Curse  God  and  die.’  ” 

Tt  was  rather  pitiful  to  see.  the  bent 
old  man  mumbling  his  complaint  as  he 
pointed  with  his  stick.  'Somehow  my 
poor  trees  on  the  hill  had  started  him  up. 

“But.”  T  answered,  “job  did  not  take 
his  wife’s  advice,  you  remember.  He 
told  her :  ‘Thou  speakest  as  one  of  the 
foolish  women  speaketh.’  and  T  think  he 
was  right.  I  am  planting  that  orchard 
for  the  future — for  the  family.  T  have 
faith  to  believe  that  it.  will  serve  them  if 
it  does  not  serve  me.” 

“But  you  ain’t  got  the  right  kind  of  a 
family  for  a  farmer.  Your  wife  don’t 
like  to  work  well  enough.  I’ve  seen  her 
sitting  down  reading  when  she  ought  to 
be  on  the  washboard.  A  woman  on  a  farm 
ought  to  work  and  save.  What  else  is  she 
there  for?  And  look  at  all  these  children 
you  have  around.  T  see  them  out  playing 
ball  when  the  weeds  are  in  your  potatoes. 
They  tell  me  these  girls  are  taking  music 


lessons.  No  farmer  can  afford  that. 
You’ll  go  bankrupt  and  the  sheriff  will 
put  you  out.  Don't  I  know?  Ain’t  I 
farmed  for  50  years  right  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood?  And  them  trees!  Bah!’  And 
the  old  man  stumped  away  too  disgusted 
to  continue  his  favorite  topic. 

*  *  *  $  * 

I  think  of  that  interview  today  as  I 
watch  the  shadows  crawling  over  the  hills 
and  the  bloom  falling  like  a  snowstorm. 
If  we  do  not  have  a  late  frost  I  suppose 
these  trees  will  produce  a  crop  worth  10 
times  as  much  as  any  ever  grown  on  the 
farm  in  the  old  man’s  time.  We  shall 
find  ways  of  handling  it,  and  every  apple 
will  be  sold.  Not  only  that,  but  these 
trees  have  hardly  begun  to  show  what 
they  can  do.  Ten  years  from  now — I 
hardly  know  how  to  estimate  the  possible 
crop  if  the  orchard  is  cared  for  liberally. 
And  I  remember  the  old  man’s  wife — bent 
and  gray  and  wrinkled,  with  the  spirit  of 
youth  ground  out  of  her  by  long  years 
of  unending  toil,  with  no  relief  from 
laughter  or  music.  I  remember  his  grown¬ 
up  children.  They  must  have  been  bright 
boys  and  girls,  but  their  childhood  had  no 
touch  of  play  or  fun  or  family  faith  in 
the  future.  It  seemed  as  if  some  hard 
hand  pinched  the  bud  of  spiritual  growth 
out  of  their  lives,  and  left  them  narrow 
and  without  flavor.  T  think  of  these 
things  and  I  am  glad  that  Mother’s  life 
has  been  such  that  memories  of  her  child¬ 
hood  can  still  bring  back  a  little  of  the 
bloom  of  youth.  As  for  “spirit.”  it  is 
almost  a  pleasure  to  have  her  get  after 
me  when  I  fail  to  do  my  duty.  And  the 
children  !  Here  they  come,  a  great  com¬ 
pany,  down  the  hill,  carrying  bunches  of 
wild  violets  and  apple  bloom.  Little  Rose 
sees  me  and  comes  running  out  ahead, 
waving  a  paper  in  her  hand.  Think  of 
it!.  She  actually  “got  100”  in  her  little 
arithmetic  lesson  at  school?  Some  very 
great  men  have  stood  up  before  audiences 
at  Yale  or  Harvard  or  Columbia  and 
bowed  low  as  some  begowned  dignitary 
handed  them  a  certificate  which  penned 
“LL.D.”  or  “Ph.  D.”  like  a  rudder  be¬ 
hind  their  names ;  but  not  one  of  them 
ever  felt  the  joy  which  came  to  little 
Rose  -when  she  added  3  +  5-fl  and  the 
teacher  marked  “100”  on  her  paper! 
What  are  we  farming  for,  anyway?  The 
old  man’s  ancient  plan  hardly  suits  me. 
I  will  never  admit  that  the  farmer  and 
his  family  must  be  denied  the  right  to 
satisfy  the  common  human  cravings  for 
the  pleasant  things  of  life. 

sjs  :Jc  sjc  s|i 

We  got  our  strawberry  plants  in  at 
just  about  the  right  time — before  a  gentle 
rain.  The  ground  was  in  sod  last  year, 
and  was  plowed  and  well  worked  up  and 
seeded  to  turnips.  This  Spring  we  put 
on  a  good  coat  of  chicken  manure  and 
plowed  it  under  deep.  Then  the  field  was 
worked  with  disk  and  peg-tooth  harrow 
until  it  was  fine  as  an  ash  heap — finer  if 
you  figure  the  cinders  in  coal  ashes.  We 
planted  four  varieties,  Big  .Toe,  Senator 
Dunlap.  Chesapeake  and  Gandy.  Of 
course,  T  know  that  some  of  you  will  say 
at  once  that  there  are  better  ones.  Very 
likely,  but  these  suit  me.  Big  .Toe.  or 
more  properly  Joe,  where  the  soil  suits 
it.  is  one  of  the  best.  Tt  was  originated 
by  E.  S.  Black  of  New  Jersey.  Others 
seem  to  have  taken  it  up  and  renamed  it 
“Big  .Toe,”  “Black  .Toe.”  “Early  .Toe.” 
“Joe  Johnson,”  and  so  on.  By  any  name, 
however,  it  is  a  fine  berry.  Senator  Dun¬ 
lap  is  a  good  variety  for  our  soil,  named 
after  a  fine  public  citizen  from  Illinois. 
Chesapeake  is,  to  my  mind,  next  to  Mar¬ 
shall,  the  best  berry  to  g'-ow  in  hill  cul¬ 
ture.  As  for  Gandy,  with  all  its  faults 
of  low  productive  power,  it  remains  the 
best  late  berry  we  have.  Of  course,  we 
continue  planting  Marshall,  but  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  field,  where  they  cannot  possibly  be 
mixed  with  other  varieties.  Marshall  is 
all  right  for  fine,  beautiful  fruit,  but  it 
does  not  produce  plants  or  fruit  enough  to 
make  it  commerciallv  profitable  unless 
one  has  a  special  trade.  T  usually  plant 
one  row  of  wild  plants.  T  have  one  or 
two  of  these  runaways  now  that  look  very 
promising. 

❖  :}e  *  *  * 

The  way  we  did  this  year  was  to 
stretch  lines  across  the  field  so  as  to  make 
the  rows  straight  and  four  feet  apart. 
Then  the  plants  were  set  in  two  feet 
apart.  We  drive  a  trowel  or  spade 
straight  into  the  ground  and  work  it  back 
and  forth  to  open  a  deep  hole.  Then 
taking  the  plant  by  the  crown,  with  a 
quick  whisk  of  the  hand,  the  roots  are 
put  down  behind  the  trowel.  Then  the 
trowel  comes  out  with  a  quick  jerk,  leav¬ 
ing  the  roots  well  spread  out  in  the  hole. 
You  can  step  with  your  foot  and  crowd 
the  soil  up  to  the  roots,  or  fill  in  with 
your  fingers.  The  object  is  to  crowd  the 
soil  firmly  up  to  the  roots  without  punch¬ 
ing  around  them  and  leave  a  little  loose 
dirt  on  top.  The  plant  is  put  down  so 
that  the  crown  shows  just  above  the 
ground.  But  why  put  them  four  feet 
apart?  Why  not  three  feet?  We  might 
run  a  row  of  dwarf  peas  or  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  sweet  corn  down  the  middle.  This 
crop  would  be  taken  out  in  August.  On 
a  small  patch  it  might  pay,  but  there  is 
too  much  hand  work  in  keeping  it  clean. 
The  four-foot  space  will  enable  us  to  give 
thorough  work  with  the  cultivator.  This 
will  help  keep  down  the  white  grubs  and 
leave  the  soil  open.  Then  in  July  we 
shall  take  up  the  best  runner  plants  and 
transfer  them  to  the  middles,  thus  making 
a  new  row  between  the  present  ones. 
These  will  be  kept  clear,  and  we  shall 
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Its  So  Easy  to 
Make  the  Change 

There’s  no  bother  and  no 
sacrifice  in  turning  away 
from  the  ills  which  some¬ 
times  come  from  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee,  when  you  decide  on 

Postum  Cereal 

Tken  you  have  a  rich ,  full-bodied 
table  beverage  which  lully  satisfies 
the  taste  — and  there’s  no  ingred¬ 
ient  to  harm  nerves  or  digestion. 

Thousands  have  changed  to  Postum 
as  the  better  meal-time  drink 
and  they  don’t  turn  back. 

Suppose  you  try  the  change  for 
ten  days  and  note  the  result. 

“There's  a  Reason  for  Postum 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek, Mich. 
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A  Farmer’s  Idea 

Our  Mr.  D.  B.  Smith,  born  and  brought  up 
on  a  farm,  found  the  old  way  of  killing  bugs 
and  insects,  with  brush  and  pail,  slow,  hard 
work  and  inefficient.  After  years  of  experi¬ 
ment  he  invented  the  first  Hand  and  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  Sprayer  ever  produced. 

Being  familiar  with  a  farmer’s  require¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Smith  recommends  to  you 

SBANNER 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER 

for  all  around  farm  or  garden  use. 

Sprays  trees,  shrubs,  potatoes  and  field 
crops  for  insectsand  fungus;  spraysstables, 
pig  and  poultry  pens;  barn  yards  for  lice 
and  vermin  and  for  disinfecting.  Used  for 
whitewashing  stables,  poultry  houses  and 
fences  and  for  washing  windows,  buggies, 
autos  and  for  spraying  cattle. 

1  Built  for  work.  Heavy  brass  or”galvanized 
steel,  well  riveted  tank — holds  4  gallons. 
Seamless  brass  pump — 2  inches  diameter; 
brass  castings.  Automatic  Brass  Non- 
cloggable  Nozzle,  throws  long  distance  fine 
mist  or  coarse  spray.  Easily  operated  by 
man  or  boy. 

Be  sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  it  by  name, 
if  he  can’t  supply  you,  write 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 

50  Genesee  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

On  sale  in  New  York  City  at  No.  98  Chambers  St. 

We  make  50  different  styles  and  sizes  of  sprayers.  If 
you  are  interested  in  smaller  or  larger  sprayers  send 
for  catalog. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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get  ;i  s-mnll  crop  from  them  next  year. 
After  picking  in  1922  we  expect  prompt¬ 
ly  to  plow  under  the  rows  we  have  just 
planted  and  work  the  ground  up  thorough¬ 
ly  until  July,  when  another  row  of  run¬ 
ners  will  be  put  in  its  place.  The  plants 
which  we  shall  transfer  in  July  will  give 
the  crop  for  1923,  and  the  plants  to  he 
put  out  in  July  of  next  year  will  fruit  in 
1921.  Wo  can  in  this  way  (or  until  in¬ 
sects  or  disease  stop  us)  keep  going  in¬ 
definitely.  In  this  scheme  the  children 
follow  directly  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
parents,  and  carry  on  their  work.  You 
may  do  that  with  strawberries,  but  hu¬ 
man  children  in  this  age  are  not  to  be 
transplanted  so  easily.  H.  w.  C. 

Notes  on  Vine  Training 

I  have  read  a  number  of  articles  re¬ 
cently  by  F.  F.  Gladwin  and  others  on 
pruning  and  training  grapevines. 

I  hav6  been  growing  grapes  in  a  small 
and  more  or  less  experimental  way  (hav¬ 
ing  but  18  vines  and  11  varieties)  for  10 
or  12  years.  T  started  with  five  vines 
trained  on  the  high-renewal  system,  but 
found  the  tying  of  the  new  growth  re¬ 
paired  too  much  time  when  other  garden 
work  was  pressing.  I  began  to  look  for 
another  method  of  training,  and  in  study¬ 
ing  different  methods  I  read  of  the  one- 
trunk  and  two-trunk  KnifFen  systems. 
Objection  was  made  to  the  one-trunk  sys¬ 
tem  with  four  laterals,  for  the  reason  that 
the  nature  of  a  vine  is  to  grow  from  the 
tip.  and  the  upper  laterals  would  there¬ 
fore'  draw  more  sap  than  the  lower  later¬ 
als  on  the  same  trunk.  This  would  tend 
to  produce  more  growth  and  fruit  on  the 
upper  laterals  at  the  expense  of  the  lower 
laterals,  which  would  have  little'  or  no 
creep  The  two-trunk  system  was  advo¬ 
cated.  making  the  division  close  to  the 
ground,  and  training  two  laterals  about 
2(4  ft.  from  the  ground  em  one  trunk,  and 
two  about  five  feet  from  the  ground  on 
the  other.  1  have  used  this  latter  sys¬ 
tem  with  satisfaction,  as  if  eliminates  all 
tying  except  the  main  laterals,  the  new 
growth  being  pruned  back  each  Fall  to 
spurs  on  them,  leaving  two  buds.  1 
worked  the  high-renewal  vines  over  to 
this  system  also,  and  have  grown  all 
laterals  about  five  feet  long,  making  a 
vine  cover  about  10  feet,  of  trellis.  T 
have  seen  a  system  illustrated  showing 
four  spurs  at  the  top  of  each  trunk,  two 
to  carry  fruiting  canes  for  the  current 
season  and  two  to  grow  fruiting  canes 
for  the  next  season.  The  fruiting  canes 
of  the  current  season  are  cut  back  to 
spill’s  in  the  Winter  after  fruiting,  and 
the  new  canes  which  grew  during  the 
season  are  tied  up  in  their  places,  this 
alternating  of  canes  being  practiced  from 
year  to  year.  c.  G.  THTTrstox. 

Rhode  Island. 

Several  times  in  The  "R.  X.-Y.  T  have 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  best  method 
for  training  all  varieties  of  the  grape, 
but  that  the  various  sorts  possibly  lit 
into  one  of  several  methods.  Just  re¬ 
cently  wo  have  compiled  the  data  from 
the  experiment  that  has  run  eight  years 
in  testing  the  various  methods  for  train¬ 
ing  the  Concord.  In  this  compilation  T 
have  concluded  that,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered.  this  variety  has  proven  best  when 
trained  to  the  single-stem,  four-cane  Knif- 
fen,  and  that  the  two-stem  KnifFen,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Thurston,  has,  proven 
markedly  inferior,  both  in  fruit  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  quality. 

Tf  is  true  that  the  greatest  growth  is 
made  on  the  upper  canes,  or  those  tied 
to  the  top  wire,  but  as  this  can  be  easily 
overcome  it  need  give  no  worry.  Two 
ways  are  employed  to  counteract  this  ten¬ 
dency.  The  first  and  simplest  is  to  give 
the  upper  canes  more  fruit  to  develop 
through  pruning  them  longer,  and  the 
second  plan  is  to  make  a  short  division 
in  the  trunk  below  the  lower  wire  as  a 
secondary  trunk,  which  is  maintained 
permanently.  Our  work  shows  that  the 
more  this  division  is  carried  to  the  ground 
tin'  more  adversely  it  affects  the  wood 
and  fruit  production.  Next  to  the  high 
renewal  the  two-trunk  KnifFen  has  proven 
t lie  poorer  of  t he  seven  methods  under 
test.  Niagara,  Worden,  Clinton  and 
Delaware  have  proven  well  trained  to  the 
single-stem,  four-cane  KnifFen. 

It  is  not  within  my  recollection  that 
I  have  ever  advocated  high  renewal  for 
Concord,  especially  with  vigorous  varie¬ 
ties.  However,  our  tests  show  that  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Diamond.  Campbell  and  Iona 
are  naturally  adapted  to  (his  method.  In 
Central  New  York  Concord  is  trained 
generally  to  the  high  renewal,  but  this 
is  largely  for  the  reason  that  Concord 
does  not  grow  so  rampant  there  as  in 
most  sections  of  the  State. 

No  matter  what  training  method  is 
employed,  provision  ought  always  to  be 
made  for  the  fruiting  canes  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  season  through  judicious  spurring. 
We  employ  this  plan  consistently.  Of 
course,  it  i«  unnecessary  to  state  that 
such  spurs  should  be  located  as  near  the 
head  of  the  trunk,  whatever  the  method. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


This  Camera  fits  into  a  niche,  all  its  own.  The  size  of  the  picture  it  makes,  2 1  x  4i 
inches,  is  particularly  pleasing  ;  is  almost  up  to  the  full  post  card  size — and  yet  the 
camera  itself  is  small,  light,  convenient. 

The  Kodak  Anastigmat  lenses  are  made  to  exactly  fit  Kodak  requirements.  They 
are  not  merely  an  adaptation  of  a  lens  to  the  Kodak.  They  are  a  Kodak  product 
designed  to  fit  Kodaks,  and  in  each  case  designed  with  particular  reference  to  the  size 
and  type  of  Kodak  and  Kodak  shutter  that  they  are  to  be  used  with.  The /.7  7  lens 
used  on  the  2C  Kodak  has  more  speed  than  the  best  of  the  rectilinear  lenses  and  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  best  anastigmats  in  depth,  sharpness  and  flatness  of  field. 

i  he  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  has  speeds  of  2V,  Vo  and  to ir  of  a  second  for  “snap¬ 
shots”,  has  the  usual  time  and  “bulb”  actions  for  prolonged  exposures.  It  is  an  un¬ 
usually  reliable  shutter,  works  smoothly  and  is  quiet  in  its  action. 

The  No.  2C  Junior  is  covered  with  genuine  grain  leather,  is  finely  finished  in  every 
detail,  is  extremely  simple  in  operation,  is  “autographic”,  of  course  and,  with  the  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens,  produces  negatives  having  that  crispness  and  sharpness  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  true  anastigmat. 

The  price ,  $25.00,  includes  the  excise  war  tax. 

All  Dealers’ 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y„  The  Kodak  City 


The  No.  2C  Autographic 

KODAK,  Junior 

equipped  with 

Kodak  Anastigmat 
lens  and  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing  shutter 
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is  as  profitable  as  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 

;  s_ those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raising  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright,  sunny  climate,  nutrit¬ 
ious  grasses,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops— these  spell  success  to  the 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.  And  remember,  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms 

Farm  Land  at  *15  to  *30  An  Acre 

Yl  —land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
MM;  of  wheat  to  the  acre  —  grazing  land  convenient  to  good 
grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.  These  lands  have 
every  rural  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele¬ 
phones,  etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets.  "HL, 

If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger  7/1 ‘  v  ' 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  investi¬ 
gate  what  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 
in  For  illustrated  literature  with  maps  and  particulars  regarding  reduced 
|»\  rnilwr./  rates,  location  of  land,  etc.,  apply  to  Department  of  Immigra¬ 
nts  tion,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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Get  this  Big 
Money  -  Saving 
Book  and  sample  of  BROWN’S 
ACID  TEST  HEAVY  GALVAN¬ 
IZED  FENCE,  both  free,  postpaid. 
See  the  quality  and  compare  my  LOW 
FACTORY  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

_  PRICES.  Our  prices  beat  all  eompetion 

— our  quality  we  let  you  prove  before  you  buy. 

LOWEST  PRICES— I  Pay  All  Freight  Charges 

Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence  this  year  until  you  get  my 
New  Bargain  Fence  Book.  Snow3 150  styles.  Also 
Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Barb  Wire— all  at  startling  low  prices. 
A  postal  brings  sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.W 
Department  459  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


[Durable,  easy  to 

ate,  great  ca-y 
rpacities.  Many  sizes.. 
Engine,  belt,  horse  1 
_  power.  WRITE  postal 

for  catalog,  price  TODAY  on  “ELI!1 
— King  of  Baler*."  • 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

2 04  4' Hampshire  St. .Quincy,  Ill. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  Die  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8!4  marks,  or  lOlo  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Iors 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscriber  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
oflices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  he  confused  with  dishonest 
t  ran  sac  t  ions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


There  are  a  great  mauy  newcomers  on  the  vacant 
farms  in  this  section  this  Spring.  If  this  is  general 
throughout  the  State.  I  suggest  that  you  got  some  new 
subscribers  by  having  old  subscribers  pay  for  the  first 
10  weeks  for  any  new  neighbor.  A  notice  could  be  sent 
to  the  newcomer  like  this:  “We  welcome  you  to  our 
neighborhood  and  wish  for  you  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness.  A  trial  subscription  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  being 

sent,  you  at  the  request  of  Mr.  - .  who  is  one  of 

your  new  neighbors.”  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  if 
such  a  scheme  was  advertised  many  would  spend  10 
cents  to  start  in  right  with  new  neighbors. 

W.  B.  TAYLOR. 

FROM  our  point  of  view  the  scheme  is  an  admir¬ 
able  one,  and  we  print  Mr.  Taylor's  letter  as  a 
suggestion.  In  any  event,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  show 
some  little  courtesy  to  a  newcomer  and  help  him  feel 
at  home.  We  need  far  more  of  the  old  neighborly 
feeling  in  the  country. 

* 

Unless  we  can  readjust  our  railroad  rates  we  will 
have  to  rewrite  the  whole  agricultural  geography  of  the 
United  States.  Our  present  rates  will  soon  move  our 
granaries  to  foreign  shores,  for  today  it  costs  .'50  cents 
per  bushel  to  ship  grain  from  Missouri  to  New  York, 
and  the  same  amount  can  be  shipped  by  water  from 
Argentina  for  10  cents. 

THUS  spoke  Herbert  Hoover  in  his  address  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation — and  he  is  right.  If 
the  farmers  of  the  North  Atlantic  slope  were  to  take 
a  selfish  view  of  the  situation  they  might  see  in  this 
situation  an  advantage  to  their  business.  To  “a  man 
without  a  country”  it  will  make  little  difference 
whether  the  grain  and  feed  for  his  stock  comes  from 
Argentina  or  Iowa.  That  was  the  spirit  or  argument 
which  brought  England  close  to  losing  the  great  war. 
The  nation  became  so  eager  to  develop  “industry” 
that  it  neglected  agriculture.  Thus  it  became  de¬ 
pendent  of  foreign  countries  for  food.  Not  only  that, 
hut  it  lost  much  of  the  old  power  and  independence 
which  came  from  a  satisfactory  farm  life.  The  high 
freight  rates  from  the  West  would,  if  continued,  act 
somewhat  like  a  tariff  to  “protect”  Eastern  agricul¬ 
ture.  hut  few  things  could  he  worse  than  for  one 
section  of  Ihis  country  to  prosper  at  the  expense  of 
another  through  such  an  unfair  advantage.  The 
present  freight  rates  are  ruining  American  business. 
'There  must  he  a  fair  exchange  hack  and  forth,  but 
that  will  he  impossible  so  long  as  the  present  extor¬ 
tionate  rates  continue. 

* 

IN  the  New  York  market  reports  California  eggs 
are  uniformly  quoted  higher  than  near-by  fresh 
eggs.  Why  is  this?  Many  of  our  readers  are  ask¬ 
ing  the  question,  and  we  have  investigated  care¬ 
fully.  As  we  write  the  California  eggs  are  two  cents 
above  local  quotations,  and  they  have  been  four 
cents.  It  seems  remarkable  that  eggs  can  be  shipped 
3.000  miles  to  this  market  and  then  outsell  eggs  of 
the  same  size  and  even  of  better  quality  produced 
within  100  miles  of  this  market.  The  explanation 
given  by  the  dealers  is  that  the  California  eggs  are 
more  carefully  graded  and  more  carefully  packed. 
Many  of  the  Eastern  eggs  are  fully  equal  in  quality 
but  in  some  cases,  at  least,  they  are  not  uniform  in 
color  and  size,  and  are  not  well  packed.  Tinted 
eggs  will  be  put  in  with  others,  and  eggs  from  pul¬ 
lets  and  mature  hens  are  often  mixed.  The  Califor¬ 
nia  eggs  are  of  uniform  size  and  color.  In  this  city 
the  Hebrew'  trade  seems  to  lie  a  great  consumer  of 
white  eggs,  and  this  trade  will  demand  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  product.  The  situation  in  the  egg  trade  is 
not  unlike  that  in  Pacific  Coast  apples.  As  most 
of  us  know,  some  of  this  fruit  is  not  of  high  quality, 
but  every  apple  in  the  box  is  of  uniform  color  and 
size,  and  seldom,  or  never,  do  you  find  an  inferior 
apple  in  the  pack.  It  is  the  superior  grading  and 
packing  rather  than  the  quality  which  sells  these 
apples,  and  very  much  the  same  thing  seems  to  he 
true  of  the  eggs.  The  California  poultrymen  are 
organized.  They  are  thus  able  to  control  their  prod¬ 
uct,  both  in  its  production  and  distribution.  Some 
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months  ago  it  was  found  that  some  of  these  Cali¬ 
fornia  eggs  lacked  quality  and  keeping  power.  The 
trouble  was  traced  down  to  the  feeding  of  fishmeal 
and  some  other  foods.  The  plan  of  feeding  was 
entirely  changed, .  with  the  result  that  the  eggs 
proved  satisfactory.  That  is  but  one  illustration  of 
what  full  co-operation  among  any  line  of  producers 
can  bring  about.  While  the  California  producers 
grade  and  pack  and  ship  through  an  organization, 
our  Eastern  poultrymen  grade  and  ship  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  so  that  the  Western  standard  is  more  uni¬ 
form.  Our  Eastern  henmen  are  the  equal  of  any, 
and  their  hens  are  often  superior,  but  California 
has  complete  organization,  and  that  puts  her  ahead 
in  the  market. 

% 

REPORTS  from  Washington  show  that  foreign 
countries  owe  to  the  government  and  people  of 
the  Fnited  States  about  $1 8. 000.000.000.  with  interest 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions  daily.  This  in¬ 
cludes  original  war  debts,  war  materials  sold  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  hills  due  American  merchants  and  inves¬ 
tors.  Gold  has  been  sent  to  pay  those  bills  until 
nearly  one-third  of  the  gold  supply  of  the  world  is 
said  to  ’he  stored  in  this  country.  There  is  not  gold 
enough  to  pay  these  tremendous  debts.  If  they  are 
to  he  paid  at  all.  payment  must,  he  made  in  labor 
coined  into  raw  material  or  manufactured  goods. 
This  must  he  evident  to  anyone  who  will  stop  and 
think.  World  trade  cannot  be  one-sided,  and  this 
country  must  buy  goods  of  Europe  and  Canada  if  we 
ever  expect  to  collect  our  debts  abroad.  That  fact 
will  complicate  aii.v  plan  to  arrange  for  a  tariff  that 
will  he  fair  to  all  classes.  The  thing  for  farmers  to 
demand  is  an  even  chance  with  others  for  protection. 

* 

TIIIS  has  been  called  an  age  of  canned  goods,  for 
millions  of  people  depend  on  canned  food  for  a 
great  share  of  their  daily  supply.  Thus  it  happens 
that  nearly  every  house  has  a  pile  of  empty  tin  cans 
out  somewhere  near  the  hack  door.  The  housewife 
usually  prides  herself  on  the  variety  of  products 
she  puts  into  cans.  Does  she  realize  that  she  helps 
to  can  mosquitoes?  In  many  cases  she  does  this  very 
thing.  It  is  a  known  fact  that,  the  mosquito  cannot 
breed  unless  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  stagnant  wa¬ 
ter.  Drain  the  marshes  and  ponds  and  puddles  and 
there  can  he  no  mosquitoes,  for  stagnant  water  is  a 
necessity  to  its  life.  We  know  of  farmers  who  have 
carefully  drained  every  puddle  or  low  place  near 
their  houses,  and  still  the  mosquitoes  come.  We  tried 
that  and  still  had  a  fine  supply.  On  hunting  for  the 
reason  we  found  a  number  of  tin  cans  and  pans  part¬ 
ly  filled  with  water  out  under  the  trees.  This  water 
was  alive  with  the  young  mosquitoes  which,  later, 
came  out  by  the  hundred  to  make  life  a  misery.  We 
were  simply  canning  mosquitoes  without  knowing  it. 
Every  tin  can  left  partly  filled  with  water  around  the 
the  yard  will  he  good  for  several  hundred  lusty 
bloodsuckers.  It  pays  to  make  a  business  of  cleaning 
up  all  such  rubbish  and  draining  or  filling  in  all 
puddles.  A  little  stagnant  water  around  your  house 
is  a  standing  invitation  for  Mrs.  Mosquito  to  pre¬ 
sent  you  with  a  fine  brood  of  bloodsuckers. 

* 

How  to  shut  off  the  auto-hog!  Florida  has  solved  this 
problem,  and  it  is  up  to  every  other  State  to  follow  suit, 
in  this  up-to-date  State  they  have  a  law  that  anyone 
who  steals  fruits,  berries  or  anything  else  while  riding 
along  the  highway,  walking  the  highway,  either  day  or 
night,  shall  be,  upon  conviction,  fined  $50  or  serve  50 
days  in  jail,  and  it  only  needs  that  they  shall  be  seen 
by  one  witness  to  convict  them.  The  result  is  that  while 
many  groves  and  orchards  are  unfenced,  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  is  stolen.  It  is  up  to  the  farmers  to  have  such  a 
law  passed  in  every  Northern  State  to  stop  these  thiev¬ 
ing  practices.  Make  it  so  strong  there  shall  be  no  alter¬ 
native.  and  whether  the  thief  or  thieves  be  male  or  fe¬ 
male.  the  full  penalty  must  be  paid.  dr.  e.  f.  f. 

Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

OMETHING  of  that  sort  must  be  done,  or  there 
will  he  a  tragedy  on  many  a  lonely  road.  As  it 
is  now,  these  thieves  easily  get  away  with  their  plun¬ 
der  before  “the  law”  can  get  hold  of  them.  Such  a 
law  would  not  cause  any  trouble  for  the  thousands 
of  honest  people  who  ride  through  the  country,  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  what  they  take,  or  buy.  As  it  is  now 
they  suffer  in  reputation  from  the  work  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  of  “tourists,”  who  are  out  for  what  they  can 
gather  up.  Unless  they  are  given  fair  protection, 
farmers  will  surely  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands, 
and  brand  these  auto  hogs  with  a  whip. 

* 

N  old  acquaintance  walks  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  years  and  enters  the  limelight  once  more — 
Senator  Elon  It.  Brown.  He  is  to  act  as  counsel  for 
the  committee  which  proposes  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  New  York  City,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  his  ability  and  inclination  to  nose  into  many  a 
dark  hole.  As  a  Senator  Mr.  Brown  was  more  or 
less  responsible  for  some  of  the  worst  and  most  in¬ 
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jurious  agricultural  legislation  ever  put  over  in  this 
State.  lie  belonged  to  the  powerful  group  of  poli¬ 
ticians  who  looked  upon  agriculture  as  a  field  where 
a  great  crop  of  politics  could  be  produced.  Whether 
it, was  a  dog  law.  a  milk  investigation  or  a  new  de¬ 
partment.  these  men  had  no  use  for  a  farmer  except 
as  they  could  nail  down  his  vote.  Tie  is  not  coining 
down  here  to  uplift  New  York,  or  with  any  high 
ideals  about  making  this  a  moral  town.  He  is  after 
political  ammunition  for  his  party,  and  we  think  he 
will  find  it. 

* 

WE  are  receiving  a  number  of  communications 
regarding  rural  schools.  Some  of  them  are 
unsigned,  and  most  of  these  are  very  bitter  in  their 
criticisms.  Of  course  we  cannot  use  such  letters.  It 
is  our  standing  rule  never  to  print  anonymous  com¬ 
munications.  In  a  discussion  of  this  sort,  in  particu¬ 
lar  we  must  have  open  and  fair  statements.  Bear  in 
mind,  therefore,  that  no  unsigned  communication 
will  be  printed.  Tf  for  some  good  reason  the  writer 
does  not  want  Ids  name  published,  that  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  but  there  must  he  some  known  person  back 
of  every  letter.  Some  of  the  letters  are  very  long. 
Please  remember  that  we  have  not  asked  for  long 
discussions  or  complaints.  What  we  want  is  a  strong 
answer  to  this  question  :  1  Vital  do  ire  leant  in  our 
rural  schools ? 

* 

N  April  20  the  Dairymen's  League  “went  over 
the  top”  in  its  campaign  for  pooling  milk.  At 
the  end  of  that  day  they  had  50.100  contracts  cor¬ 
rectly  signed  and  filed.  The  honor  of  signing  the 
fifty-thousandth  contract  went  to  L.  IT.  Schofield  of 
Millerton,  Pa.  The  directors  of  the  League  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  ahead  and  start  the  pooling  plan  on  May 
1.  Their  plans  are  not  fully  matured,  hut  it.  is  stated 
that  League  milk  will  ho  divided  into  four  classes. 
One  class  includes  all  milk  sold  in  fluid  form  or  to 
be  turned  into  cream  or  skim-milk.  Class  2  will 
include  milk  or  products  not  sold  in  fluid  form.  This 
includes  ice  cream,  soft,  cheese,  etc.  Class  3  includes 
milk  used  for  condensed  or  evaporated  milk,  milk 
powder  and  special  forms  of  cheese.  Class  4  includes 
all  milk  made  into  American  cheese  or  butter.  The 
prices  for  all  except  Class  1  milk  will  he  determined 
by  market,  conditions.  Final  prices  for  May  are  an¬ 
nounced  at  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  fluid  milk.  The  direc¬ 
tors  announce  that: 

No  matter  in  what  class  the  dealer  buys  his  inilk.  the 
returns  from  it  will  bo  pooled  by  the  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  every  farmer  will  receive  the  average  price 
of  the  whole  except  for  differentials,  such  as  freight, 
butterfat  and  quality. 

.  * 

NOW  it  is  said  that  Germany  has  few  good  horses, 
and  in  spite  of  tractors,  farming  cannot  he 
pushed  hard.  Wayne  Dinsmore  quotes  a  traveler 
as  follows: 

Even  if  there  were  horses,  few  would  have  money  to 
buy  them.  Many  are  working  by  hand — turning  over 
the  sod  with  spades — men.  women,  hoys  and  girls. 
Others  fortunate  to  have  plows  hitch  on  whatever  live 
stock  they  have,  a  cow  and  a  horse,  a  cow  and  a  year¬ 
ling.  a  cow  and  a  mule — some  of  the  queerest  combina¬ 
tions  T  ever  laid  eyes  on.  These  conditions  are  not 
local  :  they're  general.  A  man  plowing  with  a  cow 
hitched  to  his  implement  and  his  woman  leading  thi 
cow.  Harnesses  of  rope  or  anything  that  will  hold  to¬ 
gether.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  man  with  a  good  yoke 
of  oxen. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Germans  need  half  a  million 
good  mares.  The  supply  from  Russia  is  shut  off, 
and  America  is  the  only  country  to  supply  horses. 
The  Germans  would  buy  if  they  had  gold  to  pay 
with,  or  if  America  could  take  their  goods  in  pay¬ 
ment.  They  are  not  likely  to  buy  our  horses  or 
other  goods  unless  they  can  have  credit  or  cash  to 
pay  with.  We  do  think,  however,  that  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  good  heavy  horses  will  pay. 


Brevities 

Alfalfa  growers  in  Utah  pooled  their  Alfalfa  seed 
and  have  just  sold  1.250.000  lbs.  in  oue  sale. 

Four  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  30 
gallons  of  water  will  kill  the  scab  germs  on  seed  pota¬ 
toes,  and  also  destroy  many  disease  germs. 

T 1 1 F,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  contributed 
431  carloads  of  corn  (over  000,000  bushels)  for  the 
Starving  people  of  Europe.  This  corn  will  be  dried  and 
shipped  at  once. 

Farmers  ought  to  be  able  to  see  by  this  time  that  no 
other  commercial  or  industrial  interest  will  take  care 
of  them.  If  they  expect  to  be  provided  for  they  must 
provide  for  themselves. 

The  Pennsylvania  chemists  have  found  considerable 
adulterated  turpentine  on  the  market.  It  is  adulter¬ 
ated  with  mineral  spirits  with  a  name  closely  resem¬ 
bling  turpentine,  yet  changed  a  little. 

Another  way  to  destroy  ant  hills  on  the  lawn  is 
I  resented  by  Edward  Hutchins  of  Michigan :  “Soak 
their  hills  with  the  suds  left,  after  washing,  applied 
boiling  hot.  Boiling  water  might,  serve  as  well,  but 
the  wash-water  is  convenient.  Make  a  funnel-shaped 
opening  in  the  ton  of  the  mound,  not  too  large,  for  con¬ 
venience  in  pouring  in  the  water.” 


Congressman  Gould  and  the  Farm 
Bureau 

Two  weeks  ago  we  had  some  notes  on  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  Congressman  N.  .T.  Gould  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  the  Thirty-sixth  New 
York  Congressional  District.  It  i no  mere  than  fair 
to  give  all  sides  of  such  cases.  Having  printed  what 
the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  had  to  say,  we  now  give 
space  to  INIr.  Gould's  reply.  This  trouble  started 
with  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Gould  in  Congress, 
calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Mr.  Gould  claimed  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  was  enjoying  special  privileges,  and  that  its  pol¬ 
icy  was  against  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

The  New  York  Farm  Bureau  responded  with  what 
seemed  to  us  a  very  mild  and  inadequate  reply.  It 
would  seem  that  the  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
are  dividing  into  two  quite  distinct  groups.  One 
stands  for  radical  action  in  business  and  in  politics: 
the  other  is  more  conservative  and  would  apparently 
confine  its  efforts  chiefly  to  educational  work.  Mr. 
Gould  evidently  tries  to  make  it  clear  that  his  criti¬ 
cism  is  directed  at  the  radical  group,  lie  says, 
among  other  things,  in  his  reply  to  S.  L.  Strivings, 
president  of  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  Federation  : 

Your  letter  and  those  of  other  men  who  have  written 
to  me  in  this  connection  fail  entirely  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  two  facts  that  seem  to  me  to  he  pertinent.  One 
is  that  the  Farm  Bureaus  are  the  only  farmers’  organ¬ 
izations  which  receive  the  attention,  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  County  Agents.  This  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  True,  the  official  director  of  the  County  Agent 
work  hi  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Yet  the  County  Agents  are  public  officials,  paid 
by  public  funds,  tax  raised.  The  question  can  be  fairly 
raised  in  my  own  congressional  district,  where  the  old 
established  order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  has 
been  working  for  the  interests  of  the  farmers  and  of 
the  whole  public  for  longer  than  I  can  remember,  and 
never  serving  either  fanners  or  public  amiss,  why 
these  agents  whom  we  pay  with  our  county.  State  and 
Federal  taxes  should  not  work  equally  with  the  Grange 
as  they  do  with  the  Farm  Bureaus.  Yet  Dr.  True 
says  they  cannot,  that  official  instructions  have  been 
issued  forbidding  it.  and  that  County  Agents  have 
been  instructed  to  go  into  counties  and  communities  to 
organize  other  farmers'  organizations — namely.  Farm 
Bureaus — alongside  of  Granges  and  other  organizations. 
The  outcome  of  this  policy  cannot  be  doubted.  The  or¬ 
ganization  whose  agent  is  paid  and  on  the  job  at  all 
times,  paid  by  taxpayers’  money,  but  functioning  for  the 
financial  and  commercial  assistance  of  farmers,  will  sur¬ 
vive  as  long  as  this  subsidy  comes  from  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  and  the  other  farmers’  organizations  will,  or  at 
least  they  are  likely  to  cease  to  exist.  Then  if  the  tax¬ 
payers  should  finally  decide  to  cut  the  hose  vMiieli  con¬ 
nects  this  great  army  of  agents  from  the  public  treasury, 
agriculture  will  be  without  its  organizations,  built,  man¬ 
aged,  controlled  and  maintained  by  themselves,  and  ag¬ 
riculture  will  he  but  one  step  nearer  the  peasantry  which 
is  the  only  result  if  American  agriculture  does  not  be¬ 
come  self-supporting,  self-respecting  and  able  to  main¬ 
tain  itself. 

Tn  addition  to  this  Mr.  Gould  charges  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  proposes  to  establish  a 
form  of  monopoly  through  control  of  wheat  and  other 
farm  products  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices  to 
the  public. 

The  sentiment  of  farmers  throughout  the  Thirty- 
sixth  District  varies.  The  Farm  Bureau  members 
are  naturally  indignant.  Here  is  part  of  a  letter 
which  one  of  them  sent  Mr.  Gould : 

The  farmer  in  any  of  these  organizations  that  you 
have  mentioned  is  doing  nothing  more,  in  fact  not  as 
much  as  you  business  men  have  been  doing  for  years. 
Is  a  farmer  to  be  prohibited,  after  he  has  grown  his 
products,  the  privilege  of  selling  them?  Is  it  desirable 
economically  that  7“*  per  cent  of  the  wheat  should  be. 
pushed  into  the  market  immediately  at  the  end  < » f  the 
crop  year,  forcing  down  prices,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  middleman,  who  performs  a  service  of 
carrying  it.  that  the  price  shall  then  advance  and  the 
dealer  secure  several  times  as  much  in  the  way  of  mar¬ 
gin  as  the  farmer  .ever  receives  for  growing  it?  No 
farmers’  organization  has  ever  attempted  to  restrict 
production.  It  has  attempted  to  undertake  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  marketing,  and  in  that  they  have  the  same  right 
as  a  business  house  to  market  its  own  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gould  lias  many  friends  in  the  district,  who 
feel  that  there  is  much  truth  in  what  lie  says.  Some 
of  the  older  members  of  the  Grange  feel  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  a  'special  advantage  in  the  subsidy  or 
bonus  it  receives  from  the  government.  Many  town, 
people  who  belong  to  the  Farm  Bureau  feel  that  it 
should  keep  out  of  any  enterprise  which  will  hurt 
their  business,  even  though  it  helps  farmers  as  a 
class.  There  is  also  a  general  belief  throughout  the 
district  that  certain  politicians  have  set  a  trap  for 
Mr.  Gould  in  order  to  weaken  his  influence  with  the 
farmers. 


Some  Class  Legislation  in  Vermont 

All  over  the  Eastern  States  there  seems  to  he  ail 
organized  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  city  interests 
to  belittle  and  attack  farmers  and  farm  interests. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ease  of  this  sort  that 
we  have  seen  comes  from  "Vermont.  The  editor  of 
the  Rutland  Herald,  in  a  recent  speech  before  the 
Rotary  Club 

“warned  the  members  that  unless  the  larger  towns  in 
Vermont  look  out,  and  take  steps  to  fight  the  influence, 
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the  farmer  representation  in  the  State  Legislature  will 
be  virtually  confiscating  the  property  of  the  town  dwell¬ 
ers.  He  pointed  out  as  an  example,  the  $250,000  ap¬ 
propriation  for  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the 
Slate.  Rutland  doctors  had  informed  him  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  tuberculosis  in  human  beings 
and  the  same  disease  in  cattle.  The  measure  was  solely 
class  legislation,  he  said,  furnishing  funds  directly  for 
the  farmer  with  absolutely  no  direct  benefit  for  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  occupations. 

"Mr.  Hindley  advised  that  a  taxpayers’  league  be 
formed,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  test  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  that  which  he  termed  class  legislation.” 

This  is  a  small  exhibition  of  the  spite  and  mean¬ 
ness  which  is  being  exhibited  by  certain  city  men 
everywhere.  The  people  of  Vermont  asked  the  Leg¬ 
islature  to  appropriate  $200,000  annually  for  two 
years  for  work  In  eradicating  bovine  tuberculosis. 
The  Legislature  was  almost  unanimous  in  passing 
the  hill.  Everyone  understood  about  it — the  matter 
was  fully  discussed.  There  was  no  class  legislation 
about  it.  unless  you  include  all  Vermonters  in  the 
class:  The  State  of  Vermont  is  fully  dependent  upon 
her  agriculture  for  prosperity.  The  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  have  great  manufacturing  interests  or 
enormous  fisheries,  and  but  limited  manufacturing. 
She  must  look  to  her  agriculture  for  support  to  an 
extent  not  equalled  by  any  other  Eastern  State.  And 
dairying  is  the  form  of  agriculture  best  suited  to  the 
rugged  features  of  Vermont.  It  is  the  leading  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  pastures  and  meadows  are  the  chief 
assets.  Dairying  brought  to  Vermont  farmers  last 
year  a  total  of  $27,207,313,  and  in  addition  to  this 
there  were  large  sales  of  surplus  cattle. 

Thus,  dairying  is  not  a  small  part  of  the  business 
of  Vermont  people — it  is  the  business  of  Vermont. 
The  State  could  not  live  without  it.  Tt  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  Vermont  business  is  built.  Wipe 
it  out  and  Rutland  would  he  little  more  than  a  rut  in 
the  land — a  collection  of  empty  houses.  Therefore, 
to  speak  of  legislation  which  would  benefit  this  foun¬ 
dation  industry  as  “class  legislation’’  is  fool  talk,  for 
dairying  helps  to  butter  every  biscuit  eaten  in  the 
State.  One  might  expect  such  an  outbreak  of  sense¬ 
less  reasoning  in  Boston  or  New  York,  for  there  we 
have  people  so  far  removed  from  the  farm  that  they 
cannot  he  expected  to  understand,  but  it.  is  discour¬ 
aging  to.  realize  that,  the  germ  and  bitterness  of  this 
anti-farmer  thought  has  actually  struck  into  Ver¬ 
mont — the  one  Eastern  State  which  owes  her  very 
existence  to  dairying. 

If  would  seem  as  if  Ihe  merest  child  ought  to  be 
able  to  see  that  if  the  State  of  Vermont  can  in  any 
way  reduce  the  number  of  tuberculous  cows  it  would 
mean  great  things  for  her  dairymen,  and  thus  to 
every  Vermont  citizen.  The  entire  world  is  now  up 
in  arms  in  a  hot  fight  against  this  disease.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  learning  to  use  more  milk,  but  each  year  they 
will  demand  cleaner  milk,  or  milk  beyond  suspicion. 
The  farm,  the  section  and  the  State  which  can  give 
a  clean  bill  of  health  for  its  cows  will  lead  the  pro¬ 
cession  in  providing  milk  and  cattle.  Vermont  has 
not  done  anything  within  the  past  50  years  which  will 
give  her  more  helpful  advertising  with  the  rest  of 
the  country  than  this  evidence  that  she  is  willing  to 
put  up  her  money  to  safeguard  the  foundation  of 
her  leading  industry.  Yet  here  is  a  small  soul  calling 
it  “class  legislation,”  and  in  the  same  breath  calling 
for  more  class  legislation  in  his  “tax-payer’s  league.” 
He  might  perhaps  claim  that  this  money  will  not 
be  properly  spent,  but  to  rank  a  business-like  proposi¬ 
tion  for  the  entire  State  as  “class  legislation”  is 
worse  than  nonsense. 


Statistics  on  New  York  Farms 

Dr.  George  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  University  has 
issued  a  statement  concerning  New  York  farms  and 
farmers.  This  statement  is  based  on  a"  survey  made 
from  reports  taken  from  3,350  farms.  These  fig¬ 
ures  form  the  basis  for  estimation  of  the  entire 
State.  Dr.  Warren  shows  that  the  farm  population 
of  New  York  decreased  two  per  cent  in  the  year 
ending  February  1,  1921.  This  decrease  was  smaller 
than  during  the  two  previous  years.  The  largest 
number  of  persons  ever  reported  as  living  on  New 
York  farms  was  for  the  census  of  1S40.  During  the 
so  years  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  one-third.  In  1917  the  State  census  showed  about 
S53.000  persons  were  living  on  New  York  farms. 
Since  then  the  number  has  decreased  l>y  about  eight 
per  cent.  This  does  not  represent  the  “rural”  popu¬ 
lation.  hut  ihe  number  of  people  who  actually  live  in 
what  is  known  ns  the  open  country.  We  must 
remember  that  the  total  population  of  New  York 
State  is  now  over  ten  million.  The  figures  indicate 
that  last  year  40,000  men  and  boys  left  New  York 
farms  to  do  other  work,  while  about  10,000  came 
back  to  the  farm  from  other  occupations.  Dr. 
Warren  says  that  on  the  average  one  farmer  in 
every  four  has  both  a  son  and  a  daughter  living  in 
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the  city.  In  addition  many  entire  families  have 
gone  to  the  city.  There  are  now  about  22,000  va¬ 
cant  houses  on  New  York  farms,  all  of  them  hab¬ 
itable,  a  decrease  of  2,000  from  last  year. 

Of  the  farm  operators  in  New  York  State,  SS  per 
cent  are  natives  of  Now  York,  five  per  cent,  come 
from  other  States,  and  seven  per  cent  foreign-born. 
It  appears  that  about.  15  per  cent  of  the  farmhouses 
have  bathrooms  and  23  per  cent  have  furnace  heat. 
Dr.  Warren  estimates  that  on  04  per  cent  of  the 
farms  the  barns  are  in  fair  repair  and  adequate. 
On  27  per  cent,  of  the  barm;  extensive  repairs  are 
needed.  He  estimates  that  on  only  nine  per  cent 
of  these  farms  would  a  new  barn  he  a  business 
investment,  hut  the  majority  of  them  might  well 
he  repaired  and  remodeled.  The  great  needs  on 
most  farms  are  lime,  phosphorus,  drainage,  fences 
and  improved  barns.  Practically  every  farm  in 
New  York  State  off  the  natural  limestone  soils  is 
in  need  of  lime,  and  also  in  need  of  phosphorus  in 
some  form.  It  appears  that  37  per  cent  of  the 
farms  have  good  natural  drainage,  but  over  four 
million  acres  require  tile  or  stone  drains  in  order 
to  make  them  efficient.  Dr.  Warren  estimates  that 
it  would  cost  ninety-five  million  dollars  to  drain 
these  farms  properly.  He  says  that  eleven  million 
acres  in  this  State  require  lime,  and  that  it  will 
cost  ninety-nine  million  dollars  to  supply  lime  enough 
for  a  proper  application.  The  total  area  of  farm 
land  in  the  State  is  given  at  twenty-one  million, 
and  Dr.  Warren  estimates  that  a  capital  investment 
of  three  hundred  and  eight  million  dollars,  or  an 
ai  era  go  of  $1,4Gi  on  a  farm,  would  he  needed  to  put 
New  7  ork  farms  in  first-class  working  condition. 


Prospects  For  Farm  Labor 

b  arm  labor  is  apparently  as  scarce  as  ever  here  this 
Spring.  Many  men  are  standing  around  idle  in  the 
towns,  looking  for  $5  nr  $6  a  day,  but  they  do  not  want 
to  work  in  the  country,  'fhero  is  plenty  of  work  which 
needs  to  he  done  ;  ditches  to  be  dug,  fences  to  build,  new 
roofs  on  houses  and  barns,  painting,  mason  work,  etc. 
I  am  afraid  some  will  have  to  starve  before  they  come 
to  their  senses.  j  s  J 

Orange  Go..  N.  Y. 

Our  reports  on  the  labor  situation  vary.  Tn  some 
localities  men  are  coming  hack  to  the  farms  for 
work,  and  prices  for  farm  labor  have  fallen.  Men 
Avith  families  who  have  lived  in  town  or  city  for  a 
year  or  more  are  not  satisfied  with  old  conditions  of 
living.  1  hey  have  had  most  town  conveniences,  ’and 
will  not  come  back  to  the  ordinary  tenant  house  if 
they  can  avoid  it.  The  women  are  quite  pronounced 
in  this  idea.  In  many  cases  in  the  factory  towns 
Ihe  situation  is  as  described  by  this  correspondent. 
Men  will  not  give  up  their  city  life  if  they  can  help 
it.  Most  of  them  have  a  little  money  ahead  and 
they  wait,  hoping  for  a  neAAr  job  in  town.  Those  of 
us  who  obtain  help  must  practically  “make  them  a 
present  of  the  farm.” 


Making  Farm  Contracts 

THIS  year  there  has  bepn  an  unusual  number  of 
calls  for  advice  in  making  a  share  contract.  It 
seems  that  a  good  many  farmers  of  middle  age  are 
taking  relatives  or  friends  into  partnership — the 
farmer  to  provide  the  real  estate  and  most  of  the 
capital.  Wlmt  is  a  fair  division  in  such  cases?  Of 
course,  every  share  partnership  of  this  sort  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter.  The  personalities  and  abilities  of  both 
partners  must  be  considered.  The  farmer  must  con¬ 
sider  the  strength  and  skill  and  character  of  his 
helper,  and  he  in  turn  has  a  right  to  consider  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  farmer.  A  good  rule 
for  figuring  out  such  a  contract  is  the  following:  It 
has  worked  well  in  many  cases.  Consider  the  propo¬ 
sition  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  representing 
labor,  real  estate  and  personal  property.  By  real 
estate  we  mean  land  and  buildings,  while  personal 
property  would  include  stock,  tools  and  cash  pay¬ 
ments  for  feed,  fertilizer,  taxes,  etc.  These  items 
are  not  always  equal,  but  in  many  cases  they  are 
close  enough  to  form  a  fair  basis  for  figuring.  Un¬ 
der  this  plan  one-third  of  the  farm  income  would 
go  to  the  owner  of  the  real  estate,  and  another  third 
to  the  partner  who  did  the  work.  The  remaining 
third  would  he  divided  between  the  two  parties  in 
proportion  as  they  put  up  the  personal  property.  In 
this  scheme,  in  order  to  insure  a  half  and  half  divi¬ 
sion.  one  partner  would  furnish  the  real  estate  and 
the  other  would  perform  the  labor.  They  would  then 
divide  the  item  of  personal  property  equally  between 
them.  We  have  known  contracts  based  on  this  plan 
to  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  It  is  only  offered 
as  a  suggestion,  to  be  modified  in  order  to  suit  con¬ 
ditions.  Whatever  contract  you  make,  however,  have 
it  in  Avriting,  and  if  possible  have  some  responsible 
lawyer  draw  up  the  papers.  Many  business  troubles 
result  from  a  failure  to  make  a  written  contract,  or 
one  that  is  not  legal. 
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May  7, 


|  WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  Soft  Day 

A  soft  day.  thank  God ! 

A  wind  from  the  south 
With  honeyed  mouth : 

A  scent  of  drenching  leaves, 

Briar  and  beech  and  lime. 

White  elder  flower  and  thyme; 

And  the  soaking  grass  smells  sweet 
Crushed  by  my  two  bare  feet, 

While  the  rain  drips 

Drips,  drips,  drips  from  the  eaves. 

A  soft  day,  thank  God ! 

The  hills  wear  a  shroud 
Of  silvery  cloud ; 

The  web  the  spider  weaves 
Is  a  glittering  net; 

The  woodland  path  is  wet. 

And  the  soaking  earth  smells  sweet 
Under  my  two  bare  feet. 

And  the  rain  drips. 

Drips,  drips,  drips  from  the  leaves. 

— W.  M.  Letts  in  the  Westminster  Ga¬ 
zette. 

if 

A  woman  farmer  of  our  acquaintance 
sold  her  farm  recently.  It  was  a  good 
farm,  on  which  she  had  expended  much 
thought  and  care,  so  she  drew  up  a  little 
circular,  describing  the  land,  the  plant¬ 
ing  and  permanent  crops,  the  buildings 
and  the  residence.  She  sent  circulars  to 
the  local  real  estate  man,  and  the  first 
customer  who  saw  them  bought  the  farm 
the  same  day.  The  reason  for  this  quick 
sale  was  that  all  the  information  the 
purchaser  required  was  presented  to  him 
in  compact  form,  with  perfect  clearness. 
Of  couse,  it  was  a  very  desirable  farm, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  sale  may 
sometimes  be  lost  because  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  are  not  at  once  presented,  as  they 
were  in  the  little  circular.  This  was  a 
case  where  the  farmer  did  it  herself,  in¬ 
stead  of  trusting  the  description  to  the 
agent. 

* 

In  buying  a  coffee  percolator,  we  find 
ourselves  much  better  satisfied  with  one 
having  holes  pierced  in  the  sides,  as  well 
as  the  bottom,  of  the  receptacle  for  the 
coffee,  which  is  rather  broader  and  shal¬ 
lower  in  proportion,  than  the  othey  type. 
We  find  that  some  types  of  the  coffee  pot 
percolators  boil  the  coffee  up  through  the 
top  more  rapidly  than  it  drains  back 
again,  and  as  a  result  the  top  overflows 
in  a  most  exasperating  manner.  Our 
preferred  type,  in  aluminum,  an  attrac¬ 
tive  Colonial  shape,  costs  $2,114  in  two- 
quart  size. 

* 

One  of  our  friends,  writing  to  us  re¬ 
cently,  observed  that  she  bad  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  articles  about  the 
wife’s  share.  “My  share,”  she  added,  “is 
my  board.”  She  wrote  cheerfully  and 
without  complaint.  Then  we  turned  to 
our  daily  paper  and  read  an  advertise- 
meut,  under  “Help  Wanted”: 
COMPETENT  woman  for  cooking,  wait¬ 
ing  and  care  of  first  floor;  no  laundry  ; 
comfortable  room  and  bath ;  references ; 
wages  $65. 

We  all  know  that  home  and  family 
affection  outweigh  all  money  advantages, 
but  why  should  so  many  husbands  still 
think  that  they  “support”  their  wives, 
when  they  exchange  board  for  more  work 
than  a  city  housekeeper  would  expect  in 
return  for  $65  a  month,  with  board 
thrown  in? 

* 

The  following  is  a  standard  recipe  for 
rhubarb  pie:  One  cupful  sugar,  two  ta¬ 
blespoonfuls  flour,  one  pint  rhubarb,  cut 
in  small  pieces,  one-third  cupful  raisins, 
one  tablespoonful  butter,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  lemon  juice,  oue  teaspoonful  grated 
lemon  rind.  Line  a  pie  pan  with  plain 
pastry.  Prick  the  pastry  with  a  fork. 
Mix  the  sugar  with  the  flour,  and  sprinkle 
one-third  of  the  mixture  over  the  crust. 
Add  the  rhubarb  and  the  raisins.  Cover 
the  top  with  the  remaining  sugar  and 
flour,  add  the  butter  in  small  lumps,  and 
the  lemon  juice  and  rind.  Bake  slowly, 
so  as  to  cook  the  rhubarb  thoroughly. 
This  has  no  top  crust,  but  it  may  be 
covered  if  desired,  either  with  a  plain 
( rust  or  with  strips  put  across  lattice 
fashion. 


Satisfaction  with  Oil  Burners 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  a  reouest 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  information  regard¬ 
ing  kerosene  burners  to  be  placed  in  cook 
stoves ;  I  also  read  two  replies  that  are 
so  different  from  our  experience  that  in 
justice  to  our  burner  I  think  it  proper 
that  I  write  a  statement,  as  we  have  not 


discarded  ours,  but  use  it  whenever  we 
have  any  baking  or  roasting,  because  it 
does  the  work  so  much  better  thau  our 
gas  range. 

At  the  beginning  of  Winter  we  were 
aware  of  a  shortage  of  coal  and  very  high 
prices  for  it,  so  procured  a  burner  from 
a  Western  firm,  partly  for  experiment 
and  also  to  help  out  in  case  we  could  not 
buy  coal.  I  installed  it  with  little  trou¬ 
ble,  after  removing  bricks  from  range, 
and  then  it  was  started  off  with  a  baking 
of  muffins,  and  the  result  was  so  pleasing 
that  we  have  continued  to  use  it. 

As  regards  economy,  if  one  owned  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  dead  chestnuts,  like  the 
“Hope  Farm  Man,”  or  if  coal  was  but 
$6  or  $7  a  ton.  it  would  not  be  econom¬ 
ical.  but  at  present  prices  of  fuel  there 
is  more  heat  produced  with  the  burner 
for  one  dollar  than  with  one  dollar’: 
worth  of  coal.  In  regard  to  soot,  there 
would  be  but  little  if  managed  rightly. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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n. 5 

&T  &  '056B 

9082.  Girls’  dress 
with  bloomers.  4  to 
10  years.  105(1.  Em¬ 
broidery  design  of 
separate  m  o  t  i  f  s, 
with  banding  to 
match.  The  medi¬ 
um  size  will  require 
1%  yds.  of  material 
30  or  44  in.  wide  for 
the  skirt,  with  1  Vi 
yds.  30.  or  1 14  yds. 
44  for  the  blouse,  to 
make  as  illustrated. 
The  bloomers  will 
require  1%  yds.  30 
or  44.  Each  pattern 
20  cents. 


9908.  Long-walst- 
ed  dress  with  accor¬ 
dion  plaited  or  gath¬ 
ered  skirt,  10  and  18 
years.  9929.  Skirt 
for  misses  and  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years.  1057.  De¬ 
sign  for  embroider¬ 
ing  a  border  with 
narrow  border  for 
the  neck,  front  and 
sleeves.  The  10- 
year  size  dress  will 
require  4  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  44  in.  wide, 
3 Vi  yds.  54.  The  10- 
year  size  skirt  will 
require  2V4  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide, 
1%  yds.  54.  Each 
pattern  20  cents. 


9801.  Blouse  with 
panel  effect.  34  to 
42  bust.  201(5.  Skirt 
suitable  for  two  ma¬ 
terials,  24  to  32 
waist.  1048.  Design 
for  embroidering 
the  neck  and  lower 
edge  of  a  blouse  in 
rose  motif.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  blouse  will 
require  2%  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide, 
2  y2  yds.  44.  The 
medium  size  skirt- 
will  require  3%  yds. 
of  material  30,  40 
or  44  in.  wide,  2% 
yds.  54.  Each  pat¬ 
tern  20  cents. 


9800.  Dress  with 
puffed  or  straight 
tunic.  10  and  18 
years.  The  16-year 
size  will  require  3V4 
yds.  of  material  40 
in.  wide,  2%  yds. 
44  for  tlie  blouse 
and  tunic,  2V4  yds. 
30,  40  or  44  extra 
for  skirt.  20  cents. 


tuid  nothing  compared  to  the  ashes  ai 
dust  from  coal.  As  to  the  noise,  ot 
would  soon  become  accustomed  to  it  ai 
hardly  notice  it.  AVe  are  reminded 
the  old  days  in  Connecticut,  when  v 
youngsters  used  to  sit  around  the  kitclu 
stove  in  the  old  home  and  listen  to  tl 
hum  of  the  flames ;  but  that  is  anotln 
subieet.  T  t 

New  York. 


Nut  Bread 

Two  cups  flour,  one-half  cup  soft  browi 
sugar,  one-half  cup  walnut  meats  cu 
rather  fine,  three  teaspoons  baking  pow 
der.  salt.  Sift  these  together  and  add  out 
cup  milk ;  stir  well  and  add  one  egj 
beaten  well.  This  is  fine.  MBS.  j.  f.  s. 


Wool  for  Mattresses 

Would  it  he  practical  for  us  to  use  our 
wool  in  making  wool  mattresses?  What 
are  the  objections,  if  any?  Could  we  “do 
it  ourselves”?  mrs.  a.  n.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — Can  any  of  our  readers  give 
us  light  on  this  subject? 


Dim  i  rrfi  i  mffffiTiiii  1 1  mfi  i  mrri  m  fii  u  1 1 1  mi  m  rniTirn  1 1  mm 


KEROSENE 
.  OIL 


Hew  Perfection 
Hot  Water 
II eater 


For  best  results  ui 
Soeony  Kerosene 


Dqne  to  an  Even  Brown 

Why  tire  y*urself  out  every  baking 
day  from  working  in  an  over-hot 
kitchen?  The  N  ew  Perfection  Oil 
Cook  Stove  will  give  you  gas  stove 
comfortatmoderate cost — and  baking 
that  mother,  herself,  would  have 
been  proud  of. 

The  oven  is  scientifically  designed 
so  that  soggy  cooking  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  It  turns  out  loaves  you  love 
to  cut,  cookies  that  are  crisp  and 
brown,  and  cakes  that  are  light  and 
fluffy. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove 
has  3,000,000  users.  It  comes  in  1,  2, 

3  and  4-burner  sizes.  And  the  fuel 
cost  is  low 

Ask  your  dealer  also  about  the 
New  Perfection  Water  Heater. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOK  STOVE  AND  WATER  HEATER 


IH 


RECT  ft,.,  FACTORY 


O; ET  your  shoes  direct  from  factory  at 
VJ  maker’s  prices  and  save  dollars  on  your 
shoe  bills  Honest,  well-made  solid  shoes 
at  a  saving:  of  $2.00  to  $3.00.  Absolute  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back  at  once.^ 
Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  Our^. 
business  years  old;  successful  bey 
cause  built  on  square 
dealing.  Two  of  our 
newest  styles  for  ladies 
pictured  here.  Style*  A* 
of  Genuine  Black  Kid 
with  new  cross-over 
straps.  Good  weight 
sole.  perforated  toe, 
solid  Cuban  heel.  Style 
*  B’  genuine  dark  brown 


Genuine 

KID 


r  Postpaid 

FREE  — Our  New  Big  „ 

Catalog, full  of  amazingvaluej  in 
hoesand  clothing.  SendforitNOW. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Company 

department  20  Boston,  Mass. 


Jtiff%  ci?  E-Ill 

Ei 

4  lbs*  of  Best  life*  An 

SAN  BO 

Pure  Coffee  Ground  or  Bean) 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 

money  back  if  not  satisfied 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 

ji  J00  Van  Dyk  Slot  vs  m  -30  cities. 


“Dish  Toweling” 

Direct  from  Mill 

15  yds.  of  best  quality  14-inch  checked  Co  ton 
Dish  '"oweling  sent  Postpaid  for  Two  Dollars 

“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR  DOLI.AR3 
Our  special  Bundle  of  Assorted  Towels — Retail  Value 
Five  Dollars. 


Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore.  \\T  -1 

casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoOrs  VV  1  ll  #^1* 
m  advance.  Not  a  toy  but  _  T 
a  scientifically  construc¬ 
ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretcl  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
>  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be  Size  6>£x 
1XA\  fully  guaranteed.  Post- 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Agents  Wanted. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114,419  E.  Water  Si.,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


$1.25 


STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Clinton,  Man. 


DETROIT  SANITARY 

ndoor  Closet 

cutest  Turin  anil  town-home 
ivcnience  ever  devised.  Insures 
nplete  privacy.  Comfort  wln- 
and  summer.  A  positive  ne- 
slty  for  old  folks  ami  Invalids, 
uranteed  odorless  and  irerin 
lot.  Write  tor  NEW  low  price 
>r  at  onco.  Also  folding  bath 
no  plumbing  necessary 


rnit  Incuh’tnr  Co. 


Dept.  12? 


30 

DAYS' 

FREE 

TRIAL 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW* YORKER 
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Troubles  in  Soap  Making 

A  few  weeks  ago  Lillie  Reed  York 
Rave  directions  for  home  soap  making.  I 
followed  directions  as  nearly  as  I  could 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  fat  than  she 
had,  and  with  the  first  batch  had  splendid 
success,  but  with  two  subsequent  batches 
not  so  good.  First  time  I  had  7  lbs. 
of  rendered  beef  tallow.  I  used  1  %  cans 
of  lye,  one-fourth  cup  borax  and  one-half 
pint  of  ammonia  and  10  quarts  of  water. 
Cooked  it  four  hours  and  it  was  all  right. 
Second  time  5  lbs.  of  clean  rendered  beef 
tallow,  one  can  ol  lye,  two  gallons  water, 


Strap  for  Camisole 

one-fourth  cup  be  rax  and  one-fourth  pint 
ammonia.  When  this  had  boiled  four 
hours,  I  cooled  it  slightly  and  then  added 
borax  and  ammonia  and  stirred  it  briskly. 
The  lye  and  grease  separated.  I  put  it 
back  and  boiled  it  again,  but  it  was  not 
as  good  as  the  first  batch  ;  seems  porous 
and  is  crumbly  and  floats.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  my  fault  was?  m.  s.  d. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  reason  the  second 
batch  of  soap  failed  to  turn  out  well  was 
that  too  much  lye  was  used  for  the 


ten  minutes  after  boiling  begins,  with 
grease  added,  and  should  be  finished  in 
one  hour  of  slow  cooking,  but  sometimes 
the  thickening  is  slow,  and  a  much  longer 
time  is  required,  but  the  mass  should  be 
tested  for  density  every  10  minutes  by 
pouring  a  small  bit  in  a  cold  saucer, 
pan  or  on  a  cold  rock.  When  it  holds 
its  shape  when  cool,  the  fire  may  be  with¬ 
drawn.  and  when  cool  enough  the  soap 
may  be  poured  into  the  molds  for  further 
cooling  and  cutting  into  cakes. 

LILY  REED  YORK. 


Violet  and  Leaf  Camisole 

Chain  74.  turn. 

First  _  Row — 1  double  crochet  in  0th 
stitch,  •>  meshes,  1  block,  4  meshes,  3. 
block,  11  meshes,  3  chain  (3  double  cro¬ 
chet  in  last  stitch  of  74  chain,  2  chain,  3 
double  crochet  in  same  place,  forming  a 
shell),  chain  3,  turn. 

Second  Row — Shell  in  shell,  eh.  3.  2  m., 

1  bl..  2  m.,  1  bl .,  1  m..  3  bl.,  7  m.,  1  bl.,  2 
m..  1  bl..  2  m.,  chain  5,  turn. 

Third  Row — 10  m.,  3  bl.,  10  m.,  3  ch., 
shell.  3  ch..  turn. 

Fourth  Row — Shell.  3  ch.,  S  m..  2  bl.,  1 
m.,  1  bl.,  1  m.,  2  bl.,  N  in.,  ch.  5,  turn. 

Fifth  Row — 2  m.,  1  bl..  4  m..  4  bl..  1  m., 
4  bl.,  4  m.,  1  bl.,  2  m.,  3  ch.,  shell,  3  ch., 
turn. 

Sixth  Row — Like  fourth. 

Seventh  Row — Like  third. 

Eighth  Row — Like  second. 

Ninth  Row — 6  m..  1  bl.,  4  m.,  1  bl.,  11 
m.,  ch.  3,  shell,  ch.  3,  turn. 

Tenth  Row — Shell,  ch.  3,  15  m.,  1  bl.,  1 
m..  1  bl..  5  m.,  ch.  5,  turn. 

Eleventh  Row — 2  m.,  1  bl..  2  m.,  1  bl..  1 
m..  1  bl.,  1  m.  1  bl.,  5  m..  1  bl.,  4  m.,  1  bl., 

2  in.,  3  ch.,  shell,  3  ch.,  turn. 

Twelfth  Row — Shell,  ch.  3,  6  m.,  1  bl., 
7  m..  1  bl.,  2  m.,  1  bl.,  5  m..  5  ch.,  turn. 

Thirteenth  Row — 6  m.,  1  bl.,  (5  in..  3 
bl..  7  m.,  ch.  3.  shell,  3  ch..  turn. 

Fourteenth  Row — Shell,  3  ch.,  2  m.,  1 
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I  told  and  Leaf  Pattern  for  Camisole 


amount  of  liquid  and  fat.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  long-continued  cooking 
reduces  liquids  rapidly,  and  while  the 
amount  of  water  was  all  right  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  long  boiling  reduced  this 
considerably,  while  the  lye  remained  at 
full  strength".  Had  you  added  two  <>• 
three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  no  doubt 
the  soap  would  have  been  all  right.  Some 
women  prefer  adding  more  grease,  thus 
overcoming  the  extra  strength  of  the  lye 
with  fat.  but  I  have  always  been  more 
successful  when  water  was  added,  instead 
of  grease.  Again.  I  have  not  found  that 
soap  made  by  using  the  larger  amounts 
of  fat,  as  given  in  many  recipes,  in  the 
least  bit  superior  to  those  made  with  the 
less  amount,  hence  1  find  economy  in 
using  the  given  recipe. 

The  fact  that  soap  is  porous  and  floats 
on  water  does  not  denote  inferior  quality. 
Soaps  to  which  ammonia  have  been  added 
almost  always  float  on  water,  also  soaps 
which  have  been  subject  to  freezing 
weather  during  the  drying  process  be¬ 
come  very  light  and  porous,  but  I  do  not 
find  the  cleansing  quality  lowered.  All 
soaps  become  lighter  after  curing  out, 
also  become  harder,  which  T  do  not  like. 
This  might  be  prevented  if  soap,  after 
properly  curing,  was  wrapped  in  paper 
and  packed  in  boxes  like  the  commercial 
article. 

Neither  borax,  nor  ammonia,  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  making  of  a  first-class  prod¬ 
uct.  but  they  do  add  some  to  the  cleansing 
properties,  since  both  of  these  chemicals 
are  well-known  dirt  solvents,  softening 
the  fibers  of  clothes  and  making  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  dirt  less  difficult.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  many  times  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  quality  of  soap  for  all  household  uses 
without  the  addition  of  either  of  these. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  soap  boils  over 
easily,  just  as  molasses  does,  the  cooking 
should  always  be  done  with  a  low  heat. 
Soap  should  begin  to  thicken  in  five  to 


hi.,  5  in.,  5  bl.,  3  in.,  1  bl.,  3  m.,  1  bl.,  2 
m.,  ch.  5,  turn. 

Fifteenth  Row — 7  m.,  1  bl.,  2  m.,  4  bl., 
!)  in.,  ch.  3.  shell,  ch.  3,  turn. 

Sixteenth  Row  Shell,  3  < h.,  <>  m  .  2 
bl.,  2  in.,  4  bl.,  1  m.,  1  bl.,  7  in.,  eh.  5, 
turn. 

Seventeenth  Row — 2  m.,  1  bl.,  5  m.,  2 
bl.,  3  in.,  5  bl.,  2  m.,  1  bl.,  2  m.,  ch.  3, 
shell,  ch.  3,  turn.  This  is  the  middle  row 
of  directions.  Reverse,  working  Row  16 
back  to  first.  Crochet  length  desired. 
For  shoulder  strap  I  use  the  following: 

Chain  15,  d.e.  in  5th  stitch,  d.c.  in  7th. 
etc. ;  sin'll  of  3  d.c.,  ch.  2.  3  d.c.  in  first 
mesh  ;  1  bl.  in  2d  m.,  1  m.,  sh.  in  next 
inesli,  ch.  3,  turn ;  shell  in  sh.,  1  bl.  in 
mesh,  1  m.  over  block,  shell  in  shell,  3  ch. 

MRS.  F.  E.  II. 


Homemade  Floor  Oil 

To  the  inquirer  who  asks  how  to  reno¬ 
vate  her  floor  and  doesn’t  want  to  use 
oil  or  wax,  I  would  give  my  method. 
Heat  one  gallon  kerosene  and  1  lb.  par¬ 
affin  in  an  open  vessel,  preferably  out  of 
doors,  for  it  is  highly  inflammable,  until 
the  wax  is  melted.  Then  apply  while  still 
hot  to  the  floor  and  let  dry  for  three  or 
four  hours  before  using.  This  treatment 
is  good  for  any  floor,  and  even  an  old 
floor  is  much  more  easily  cared  for  if 
treated  thus  once  a  month.  Moths  or 
carpet  bugs  or  beetles  will  not  disturb 
rugs  or  carpets  if  the  floors  are  painted 
with  this  liquid.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
kept  hot  enough  to  keep  the  wax  in  a 
liquid  state  when  being  applied,  and  an 
ordinary  paint  brush  is  used.  I>e  sure  to 
fill  the  old  cracks  full  if  you  would  pre¬ 
vent  or  destroy  insects  and  their  eggs. 
But  be  very  careful  in  heating;  better 
prepare  a  email  portion  at  a  time. 

JESSIE. 
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Standard  Equipment  on  the  better 
makes  of  oil  stoves 
Note  there’s  a  Kerogas  Oven,  too. 
See  one.  - 


DEALERS 
The  best  jobbers  now  sup¬ 
ply  various  brands  of  ex¬ 
cellent  oil  stoves  equipped 
with  Kerogas  Burners. 


Look  for  this  mark  on  the 
oil  stove  burner 


Use  This  Test 
To  Determine  Oil  Stove 
Efficiency 

Here  is  a  simple  way — an  easy  way  to  quickly 
determine  just  how  good  an  oil  stove  is  — 

Inspect  the  burners.  If  they  carry  the  trademark, 
“Kerogas,”  you  may  know  that  the  manufacturer  is 
giving  his  customers  the  best  that  money  will  buy. 

For  the  burner  is  the  heart  of  the  oil  stove  and 
the  wonderful  Kerogas  Burner  is  the  only  one  built 
of  one-piece  brass,  leak  and  rust  proof,  simple  and 
made  to  outlast  the  stove  that  carries  it. 

By  the  turn  of  a  little  control  wheel,  the  Kerogas 
Burner  gives  you  a  quick  fire— a  slow  fire— an  intense 
or  a  simmering  heat.  It  is  as  easy  to  control  as  a 
gas  range  and  just  as  efficient,  simply  because  the 
powerful,  clean  flame  within  a  flame  is  concentrated 
directly  on  the  bottom  of  the  cooking  vessel. 

When  you  consider  that  to  every  gallon  of  coal  oil 
or  kerosene  it  uses,  the  Kerogas  Burner  consumes  400 
gallons  of  air,  you  will  understand  why  it  is  so  econom¬ 
ical  from  a  fuel  standpoint  and  so  clean  in  operation. 

Your  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  oil  stoves  equipped  with  genuine  Kerogas  Burners. 

A.  ].  Lindemann  Hoverson  Co. 

1233 First  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and 
Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 
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COOK 


Quick 

Easy  Way' 


Save  Y  time  and  Y  fuel,  by  cooking 
with  NATIONAL  Pressure  Cooker. 

,  Meat,  vegetables  and  dessert  cooked  together 
over  one  burner  without  flavors  blending.  \\  ill 
not  scorch.  Entire  meal  cooked  in  30  minutes. 
Write  fop  information  on  how  to  do  it. 

Also  can  Fruits  and  Vegetables  with  U.  S.  Cold 
Pack  Method.  Avoid  waste.  Save  time  in  hot 
weather  with  National  Steel  Canner.  It  costs  less. 

Write  for  Free  Book  on  Canning. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  & 

IRON  WORKS 
Dept.  J 

Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 


,  STIAN  I'MIMVBC 

'  ALUMINUM  COOKER 


llllllimimill 


Shall  Your  Boy  Know 

Modern  Farming  ? 

The  Riggs  Agricultural 
High  School 

For  boys  14  to  1/  years  old,  prepares  (or  Agricultural 
colleges.  The  best  development  of  the  youth.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  instruction  in  practical  carpentry. 
The  farm  of  175  acres  is  fully  equipped.  Every  facility 
for  outdoor  sports  and  healthful  recreation  is  afforded. 
Gymnasium.  Send  for  booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster 
Lakeville  -  Connecticut 


Look  for  this  Bag 


When  you  buy  salt, 


get  the  best  salt,  the  pure, 
flaky  kind,  without  lumps  or 
grit.  Be  sure  this  name  is 
on  the  bag: 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER’S 

SALT 

Better  for  every  farm  purpose: 
meat  curing,  butter  making, 
cooking,  baking. 

Packed  in  70  pound  bags  of  strong  ma¬ 
terial  that  make  excellent  toweling.  If 
your  dealer  doesn’t  have  it,  send  us  his  name. 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  CO..  Akron, O. 

Chicago,  Ill,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Boston,  Mass. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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How  Much  Would  Perfection  Save  You? 


Tl/TANY  Perfection  owners 
1  A  save  enough  in  a  year  to 
pay  for  several  first  class  dairy 
cows.  Most  owners  save  enough 
on  wages  in  less  than  a  year 
to  pay  for  their  machines. 
Wouldn’t  you  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  much  Perfection 
would  save  you? 

One  man  with  a  Perfection 
does  the  work  of  three  hand 
milkers.  With  the  Perfection 
you  can  easily  milk  24  to  30 
cows  in  an  hour.  How  many 
men  do  you  use  in  milking 
and  what’s  your  hourly  aver¬ 
age?  Take  your  pencil  and 


figure  out  the  time  and  wages 
Perfection  would  save  you  in 
a  year.  Worth  while  isn’t  it? 
You  are  paying  for  a  Perfection 
right  along — why  not  have  it? 

Best  of  all,  cows  like  the 
Perfection  and  users  will  tell 
you  it  has  increased  the  milk 
flow  in  their  herds.  Cows  can’t 
distinguish  the  natural  and 
gentle  actions  of  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  from  that  of  the  calf. 

Find  Out  More  About 
Perfection 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of,  '’What  the 
Dairyman  Wants  to  Know.”  It  answers 
every  question  about  milking  machines. 
Why  Milk  By  Hand?  It’s  wasted  energy. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 


464  S.  Clinton  St. 
Syracuse.  New  York 


2115  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minncsot 


ON 

5?w?d  trial 

JbneAlcan, 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24.1)0  .Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  .T075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


MILK  COOLER 

Get  one  now.  Save  the 
usual  sour  milk  losses. 
Drives  out  animal  odors 
and  fjrassy  flavor.  By 
far  the  most  efficient 
and  easily  cleaned 
cooler  made.  Reason¬ 
ably  prompt  shipment 
of  orders. 

Wri te  for  prices  at  once 
or  ask  your  dealer. 

A.  H.  REID  CREAMERY 
AND  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
69th  St.  and  Ha  verlord  Ave. 
Box  D,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bit  pigs  bring  fat  profits 

Stop  wondering'  why  your  pigs 
don’t  pick  up  weight  on  grain  feeds 
alone.  Include  Dold’s  Digester  Tank- 
age  in  their  feed— a  sure  fat  and  bone 
builder— you’ll  get  them  to  market 
and  bring  ready  cash  quicker, 

When  you  feed  pigs  corn,  they 
get  less  than  10%  protein.  Dold’s 
Digester  Tankage  gives  them  60% 
Protein,  Dold’s  Digester  Meat  Meal 
Tankage  46%  Protein,  the  right 
amounts  to  build  bone  and  flesh, 
Mixed  with  grain  feeds  or  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  either  in  hoppers  or  slop. 

Write  for  quotations  and  catalog. 

Jacob  Dold  Pkg  Co. 

DEPT.  R.  N. 


MINERALS 

HE  AVE  years 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  «riv©  satisfaction  or  njonev  bark. 

$  1.10  IJox  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0„  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Fistula 


10,000  horses  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated 
last  year  with 


Poll  Evil 


Fleming’s  Fistoform  $2.60  a  bottle  postpaid.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Send  for  FREE  Vest  Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser. 
Describes  Fistula  and  200  other  Horse  and  Cattle  Diseases. 

FLEMING  BROTHERS, 300Unlon  Stock  Yard.,  Chicago 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Poor  Roughage 

I  have  six  cows  ami  am  feeding  them 
•Tune  grass  and  the  following  grain  ra¬ 
tion  :  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  cotton¬ 

seed.  150  lbs.  gluten,  150  lbs.  oats.  50  lbs. 
bran.  50  lbs.  middlings.  50  lbs.  oilmeal. 
25  lbs.  salt.  Is  this  all  right,  and  how 
much  should  I  feed  per  pound  of  milk? 
Would  you  advise  feeding  the  grain  to 
cows  before  they  freshen  ?  A.  N. 

.Tune  grass  is  a  very  undesirable  rough¬ 
age  to  use  in  feeding  milk  cows.  While 
the  only  difference  between  .Tune  pasture 
and  Juno  grass  hay  as  far  as  wo  know  is 
water,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  real 
difference  is  .appreciated  when  one  com¬ 
pares  the  production  of  milk  that  the  cow 
yields  on  .Tune  pasture  with  that  resulting 
when  Red-top  hay  supplies  the  roughage. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  ob¬ 
tain  either  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  grain  ration  you  are  now 
feeding,  I  dare  say  the  results  will  be 
more  pleasing. 

I  should  not  criticize  the  combination 
of  grain  that  you  are  now  using.  As  to 
the  amount  of  grain  to  feed  daily,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  one  pound  of  grain 
should  produce  approximately  three  and 


should  be  required  to  subsist  on  Timothy 
hay,  cornstalks  and  water  during  her  dry 
period  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by 
successful  dairymen. 


Potatoes  for  Freshening  Heifers 

I  have  some  heifers  due  to  freshen 
within  the  next  two  months.  I  had 
started  feeding  them  ground  oats.  A 
neighbor  told  me  oats  are  not  good  for 
such  cattle,  and  that  after  they  freshen 
they  will  not  do  so  well.  ITe  advised  me 
to  cut  oats  and  feed  potatoes.  Another 
neighbor  said  he  has  tried  it  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it.  I  have  plenty  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  they  are  only  worth  70e  per  bu. 
I  have  plenty  of  silage  and  good  hay;  am 
feeding  200  lbs.  wheat  feed.  200  lbs. 
gluten.  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  100  lbs.  eotton- 
seed  and  about  3  qts.  to  cow  morning  and 
night.  Can  you  give  me  any  better  ra¬ 
tion?  H.  S.  B. 

New  York. 

You  certainly  have  been  ill-advised  by 
the  neighbor  who  suggests  that  potatoes 
be  substituted  for  ground  oats  in  a  ration 
for  heifers  about  to  become  mothers.  The 
chances  are  that  he  never  owned  or  fed 
a  heifer,  or  lie  would  not  be  volunteering 


A  Very  Prolific  Sow 


Some  time  ago  I  wrote  asking  your 
opinion  of  a  sow  that  had  farrowed  17. 
10  and  17  full-sized  live  pigs  in  three 
litters  within  about  one  year  and  a  half. 
Since  that  time  she  has  farrowed  a  litter 
of  22  full-sized  live  pigs.  I  am  enclosing 
her  picture,  I  bred  one  of  her  daughters, 
and  her  first  litter  was  15.  She  has  just 
come  in  again  within  litter  of  18  full- 
sized  live  pigs.  Is  not  this  a  remarkable 
record,  and  should  these  gilts  bring  a 
fancy  price  for  breeding  purposes?  They 


grow  to  enormous  size.  I  butchered  one 
last  Fall  14  months  old  weighing  410  lbs. 

Staten  Island.  frank  i*.  begg. 

Ii.  N.-Y. — That  is  a  fine  sow.  It  is 
the  best  record  we  have  had  yet.  Many 
breeders  believe  that  this  habit  or  ability 
to  produce  large  healthy  litters  is  heredi¬ 
tary.  They  select  sows  from  such  fami¬ 
lies  if  possible.  We  once  had  a  sow  that 
produced  litters  of  only  two  and  three 
pigs,  and  her  daughters  had  the  same 
habit. 


one-half  pounds  of  milk.  This  moans  that 
you  should  feed  a  cow  in  milk  one  pound 
of  grain  daily  for  each  three  and  one-half 
pounds  of  milk  produced  per  day.  Natur¬ 
ally,  high  producing  cows  will  be  more 
responsive  to  increased  amounts  of  grain, 
and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  that 
can  be  profitably  fed.  This  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  feeder  who  measures 
his  feed  and  weighs  his  milk  and  draws 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  whether  the 
cow  is  being  fed  for  maximum  production. 
It  is  quite  as  important  that  a  cow  be 
given  some  grain  when  she  is  dry,  as  it 
is  essential  that  she  be  fed  grain  during 
her  lactation  period.  The  combination 
should  be  modified,  however,  and  a  useful 
combination  would  consist  of  equal  parts 
of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and 
oilmeal.  A  cow  weighing  1.200  lbs.  should 
be  fed  from  (5  to  10  lbs.  of  this  mixture 
daily,  the  amount  depending,  of  course, 
on  her  condition  and  the  degree  of  flesh 
that  she  in  carrying.  In  my  opinion,  a 
dairy  cow  should  be  making  milk  or  its 
equivalent  205  days  out  of  the  year,  liven 
though  her  lactation  period  might  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  10  months  out  of  the  12.  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  during  the  two 
months  she  should  be  storing  on  her  back 
a  surplus  amount  of  flesh  that  would  vir¬ 
tually  melt  away  and  provide  milk-mak¬ 
ing  constituents  during  the  early  period 
of  her  lactation.  The  old  idea  that  a  cow 


advice  of  this  character.  There  is  very 
little  of  digestible  nutrients  in  potatoes, 
so  far  as  live  stock  feeding  is  concerned, 
and  while  they  might  serve  as  appetizers, 
they  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  mainte¬ 
nance.  The  potatoes  might  better  be  sold 
at  their  present  market  value  rather  than 
tucked  under  the  skins  of  heifers  about 
to  freshen.  Oats  provide  a  splendid  base 
for  stock  feed.  By  themselves  they  do 
not  provide  a  complete  ration,  but  mix¬ 
tures  of  grains  properly  supplemented 
with  protein-carrying  by-products  are 
clearly  the  most  nutritious.  A  ration 
consisting  of  five  parts  of  oats,  three  parts 
of  corn,  two  parts  of  bran  and  one  part 
of  oilmeal  would  give  good  results,  or  if 
you  do  not  have  these  products  that  have 
been  grown  on  the  farm,  ask  your  dealer 
to  supply  you  with  one  of  the  popular 
brands  of  mixed  feeds,  and  you  will  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  desired  goal. 

The  neighbor  that  you  consulted  with 
the  second  time  is  level-headed.  He  prob¬ 
ably  has  tried  potatoes  and  demonstrated 
their  shortcomings.  As  far  as  your  own 
grain  ration  is  concerned,  you  need  more 
variety  and  more  protein,  and  likewise 
that  you  should  feed  more  pounds  per 
cow  per  day.  The  combination  that  you 
are  now  using  is  relatively  narrow,  and 
would  be  improved  upon  in  case  you 
would  add  some  cornmeal  and  ground 
oats. 
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HOLSTE1NS 


7-8  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves 

$15.0(1  each  express  paid, 
in  lots  of  5.  :U)  registered 
yearlings,  15  registered 
calves  6  months  old.  10  reg¬ 
istered  bulls,  dams  r  cords 
np  to  34  lbs.  of  butter  in  7 
days.  20  registereil  cows  and 
heifers  in  carload  lots. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tuliy.N.Y 


Reg.  HOLSTEIN  Heifers 

Can  offer  several  splendid  heifer  calves  of  ex¬ 
cellent  breeding  at  very  reasonable  prices,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $(»5  to  SIOO.  Write  your  wants  stat¬ 
ing  about  what  you  "wish  to  pay,  how  many  you 
wish,  and  I  will  treat  you  right.  All  animals 
sold  with  registry  papers  and  F.  ().  B.  Cars  my 
station.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Box  45,  Mexico,  N  Y. 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  heifer  born  in  October  who  is 
sired  by  a  son  of  KING  LYONS  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SKGTS.  His  dam  is  a  13-lb. 
two-year  old  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING 
SEGiS  who  is  by  a  son  of  KING  SEGIS  out  of  a 
former  world's  champion  40- 1  h.  cow.  There 
is  no  place  where  you  can  get  so  much  King 
Segis  breeding  as  in  this  youngster. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Hol.t.ln-Prl.iiina  Ibifcr  mill  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWMCROFT  farms.  MeGr.w,  Cortlind  Co..  H.Y 

Readyfor  Service  KJ Holstein  Bull T’o^iVu 

sale.  Pedigree  ready,  f  iiOVF.KDALF.  FARM,  Chariot t*,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves  $lt^ 

Uponjappllcation.  E.  E.  RIDOUT,  Supt.  Optiir  Form,  1‘iu-ehaoo,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  oi 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  oi  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

OwIs-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor's  Jolly 

100  Head — No  Reactions 

Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


First  Annual  Sale  ,;l  Greene  County 
Jersey  Cattle  Club : 

Thursday,  May  26, 1921,  at  12  noon 

Forty  Head  of  high  class  Registered  Jerseys 
Twenty  Head  of  good  grade  Jerseys 

Consignors  include  11.  T.  Story.  S.  M.  Kaplan,  Oliver 
Palmer,  W.  J.  Perry,  H.  Jennings,  .1.  F.  Borthwiek  and 
several  others.  Write  the  Seeretai-y  for  printed  list. 

Addretta,  1IEN  It  Y  It.  INGA  1.1,8,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

FOSTERFIELDS  REG.  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE— Heifers  dm*  soon,  served  by  bull  out  of  Re 
gister  of  Merit  cow.  Heifer  calves  and  cows.  Write 

FOSTER  FIELD’S,  1*.  O.  Box  173,  Morristown.  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  ullages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr,  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

Rugged  Producing  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  fora  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunliury.Pa, 

H  O  IN  SALE 

Pure  Bred  Ayrshire  Bull  and  Heifers 

Calves  six  weeks  to  three  months  old. 

Frank  Thuax  East  Worcester,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Dual  pur- 


Milking  Shorthorns  pose.  Bred 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  Invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wasliinglonville.  N.  V. 


DOGS 


German  Shepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep- 

,  it.  j  i  fl  nrvo  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies 
nera.AireaaieUOgS  Polaml  China  andDuroc  Boars. 
Holstein  hulls.  Goodyoung  Cockerell.  Babbits.  Semi  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  II.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

ForSale  -^HORouGHBRED1’  Female  Airedale  ?°n6\vni 

furnish  Pedigree.  Price.  S30.  Will  shipO.  O.  1>.  D. 
W.  G00DLTNG,  Richfield. Pa.  Also  rabbit  hounds  for  sale 

n  i _ REGISTERED  A  I  It  E  J>  A  I. E 

bale  or  txenange  Kcnm le.  Value  *:<>.  Want  typewriter 

or  Colt’s  Automatic.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO..  Franchlown,  N.  J. 

o  ii*  -  J  Theintelligcntkind.  Prieesrea 

Collie  and  rOX  terriers  sonable.  Write  for  catalog  on 
Dogs  and  Poultry.  Edwin  A.  Soi  DEft,  Skixeksviij.i:,  Pa. 

AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSEI  KENNELS,  Danielson.  Conn. 


Making  “Dutch”  or  Pot  Cheese 

T\TiIl  yon  toll  me  how  to  make  cottage 
or  Dutch  cheese?  I  am  engaged  in  the 
retail  selling  of  buttermilk.  L  can  buy 
all  the  skim-milk  I  want.  I  have  bought 
and  made  considerable  Dutch  cheese,  hut. 

I  experience  considerable  difficulty  in 
properly  souring  it  and  in  separating  the 
curd.  Can  it.  he  heated  to  hasten  the 
souring  and  thickening,  and  what  would 
br  the  proper  temperature?  What  about 
the  use  of  extract  of  rennet,  and  how  is  it 
used?  What  should  he  the  condition  of 
milk  before  cooking  it?  IIow  long  should 
it.  be  cooked,  and  at  what  temperature? 

New  York.  it.  it.  G. 

Cottage  cheese  may  he  made  by  follow¬ 
ing  two  methods,  the  use  of  rennet  and 
without  the  use  of  rennet.  Commercially 
it  is  made  by  using  a  starter,  either  with 
or  without  rennet.  The  use  of  a  starter 
insures  a  desirable  flavor,  and  increases 
the  amount  of  curd  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  soured  milk.  Starter  cultures 
can  be  purchased  at  drug  stores  and  dairy 
supply  houses.  Such  cultures  contain  in 
pure  form  the  milk-souring  bacteria,  and 
contain  them  in  great  numbers.  When 
these  pure,  dry  cultures  are  inoculated 
into  skim-milk,  these  milk-souring  bac¬ 
teria  of  the  desirable,  type  grow  very  fast 
and  crowd  out  any  undesirable  ones  that 
might,  otherwise  spoil  the  milk.  Full  di¬ 
rections  for  the  preparation  of  starter 
accompany  the  cultures.  It  suffices  here 
to  state  that  anyone  who  is  making  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  on  a  comparatively  large  scale 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  starter.  The 
following  directions  may  he  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  cottage  cheese  without  the  use  of 
rennet : 

The  sweet  skim-milk  should  he  pasteur¬ 
ized.  or  may  be  used  raw  if  produced  by 
tubercular-free  cows.  The  milk  placed 
in  a  vat  or  container  and  held  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  72  degrees,  F.,  until  it 
sours.  Starter  may  be  added  to  the  sweet, 
pasteurized  milk  in  the  vat,  using  about 
1  lb.  of  starter  to  10  lbs.  of  skim-milk. 
Without  the  addition  of  starter  or  clean 
four  milk.  it.  will  take  about  20  hours  for 
the  milk  to  sour  sufficiently  for  use. 
Starter  will  greatly  reduce  this  time,  and 
the  milk  if  inoculated  and  set  in  the 
evening  and  held  at  72  degrees.  F„  over 
night  should  be  in  condition  to  be  made 
into  cheese  the  next  morning. 

A  curd  that  is  clabbered  sufficiently  for 
cheese-making  will  break  away  from  the 
rides  of  the  vat  or  container  in  a  clean, 
even  break,  and  there  will  he  some  ex¬ 
pression  of  whey.  A  desirable  curd  will 
contain  no  holes  or  gas  pockets.  When 
this  stage  of  sourness  is  reached,  the  curd 
is  carefully  broken  or  cut  into  pieces  two 
or  three  inches  square.  Tt  is  then  care¬ 
fully  stirred.  The  temperature  of  the 
curd  is  then  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
about  100  degrees,  F.  This  is  done  by 
placing  the  container  in  a  vat.  of  hot 
water  or  by  the  use  of  a  jacketed  vat. 
Tt  is  not  advisable  to  cook  the  curd  at 
a  higher  temperature  than  100  degrees.  F. 
This  temperature  is  maintained  for  about 
20  minutes,  during  which  time  the  curd 
is  stirred  gently  for  one  minute  at  five- 
minute  intervale.  The  curd  is  then  care¬ 
fully  poured  or  dipped  into  a  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  placed  in  a  draining  rack.  The 
removal  of  the  whey  may  he  facilitated 
by  raising  and  lowering  the  ends  of  the 
cloth.  The  draining  is  completed  by  tie- 
ing  the  ends  of  the  cloth  together  and 
hanging  up  the  “hag.” 

Draining  is  usually  stopped  when  the 
whey  ceases  to  flow  in  a  steady  stream. 
This  will  prevent,  too  dry  a  curd  from 
forming.  Rome  pressure  may  he  applied 
to  the  “hag”  to  facilitate  drainage.  Tim 
curd  is  then  sp’ead  out  and  worked  with 
a  ladle  until  a  flue,  smooth  g’-ain  results. 
The  consistency  should  be  like  that  of 
l  ashed  potatoes.  Salt  may  or  may  not 
he  added  to  suit  taste  and  market.  Occa- 
siona’ly  sour  cream  is  added  to  improve 
the  flavor. 

The  same  process  is  followed  when  ren¬ 
net  is  used,  with  the  following  exceptions: 
Rennet  tablets  or  iunket  tablets  may  be 
used  and  are  usually  preferred  to  liquid 
rennet.  Liquid  rennet,  if  used,  must  be 
diluted  to  20  times  its  volume  in  order 
to  retard  its  action.  The  tablets  can  be 
used  to  better  advantage  in  the  hands  of 
an  inexperienced  cheese-maker.  These 
tablets  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
tablet  to  100  lbs.  of  milk.  Each  tablet 
is  dissolved  in  10  tablespoonsful  of  water 
and  one  spoonful  of  the  solution  used  for 
10  lbs.  of  milk. 

When  starter  is  used  with  rennet,  the 
latter  is  added  immediately  after  the 
starter  is  put  in.  In  case  no  starter  is 
us^d.  the  milk  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  five  or  six  hours  at  So  decrees  to  ripen 
1  <  fore  tho  rennet  is  added.  The  milk 
should  curdle  in  from  eight  to  10  hours. 
With  practice  the  use  of  rennet  will  give 
a  finer-textured  cheese,  and  the  process 
requires  less  time  and  attention. 

.T.  W.  Tt. 


SHEEP 


&-t^guernseys!:S^ 


-Voduciiorv^i 


America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t*  any  address  by 
tk#  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Stre.et,  New  York 


The  Guernsey  is  a  medium-sized  cow  that  pro¬ 
duces  with  greatest  profits  large  quantities  of  milk 
and  butterfat  of  the  highest  quality.  She  is 
exceptionally  gentle  and  responds  promptly  to 
good  feed  and  care.  Send  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CmTTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  46  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  three  to  ten  months  old,  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  A.  K.  D.-ims  from  a  clean,  tuberculin 
tested  herd.  Prices  from  S150«$2S0.  Write 
for  extended  pedigrees. 

1*.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  Kant  Hollluton,  Mans. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SALE 

Suitable  to  head  pure  bred  herds  and  to  sire 
heavy  producing  cows. 

MOSTLY  MAY  ROSE  BREEDING 

Write  us,  stating  w hat  you  are  ifl  need  of  and 
we  will  submit  pedigrees  and  prices.  A  few 
good  ones  for  $200  each. 

THE  OAKS  FARM,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  KOR8tered 


SALE 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  dairy  FARMS,  J2  S.  32d  St..  Phlla.,  Pi. 


a 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 


yy 


Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  ‘  Klorhnm  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SOM  <>f  "HE  PLUS  ULTRA.’*  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  llnishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS. 


Saugerties.  New  York 


RAIDERS  VALENTINE 

Large,  Handsome,  Registered  GUERNSEY 
HEIFER.  CALVED,  Oct.  25th,  1920 
Full  pedigree  on  application 

C.  A.  CHA  PAT  A  N,  Ferrisburgh,  Vermont 

For  Sale  Reg.  Guernsey  Stock 

2  cows,  2  calves  and  2  young  bulls.  Also  40  South- 
down  Ewes,  with  lambs.  Oi  M.  GAGE,  North  >Vu1«h,  Pa. 

For  Sale— Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calf 

5  mos..  by  Glen  Gable  Cavalier.  Dam,  Island  Breed 
Ing.  Federal  Tested.  S.  W.  TOWNSEND,  Cochranville,  I’n. 


1  Olier  Any  Fifteen  or  Forty 

Reg.Guernsey  F  emales 

These  are  well  bred,  and  individually  first- 
class  animals.  Several  are  imported,  and  a 
part  of  them  have  A.  R.  records.  Ages  range 
from  2  months  to  aged  cows.  Also  two  really 
desirable  bulls  of  serviceable  age. 

W.  Robert  Dunlop,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

BULL  CALVES  sired  b* Lane 

DULL  OHLTCO  water  Ultimas 
out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  0.  record*. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawlinu,  N.  V. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

BULL  CALVES  and  BULLS  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedi¬ 
grees.  Sinitlivllle  Flats  Chenango  (o.,  N.Y* 

Guernsey  Heifer  Regi8tered'  Ye,ir 


H.  N.  FLEMING 


old,  July.  $150. 
Erie,  Pa. 


2  Guernsey  Heifers  For  $450  May  and 

f-  ept ember,  1920.  May  pilose  Breeding  Federal  Ac¬ 
credited  Herd.  BROOKDKU  KAltM, Fort  Ann,  N.Y'. 


BERKSHIRES 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

LARGE  TYPE 
BEST  BREEDING 

Wo  have  for  sale  this  spring’s  and  last 
fall’s  pigs;  also  bred  and  unbred  gilts 
and  tried  sows;  a  few  first-class  herd 
boars,  and  herd  boar  prospects  at  lowest 
prices.  Kindly  write,  tell  us  your  re¬ 
quirements,  and  let  us  give  you  full 
particulars. 

PIPING  BROOK  FARM 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 


SWINE 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  tho  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 

i  AT  HIGHWOOD:  j 

J  Gills  born  in  March  and  April,  1920,  safe  with  pig  for  g 
■  April  and  May  Litters,  by  service  of  our  best  boars.  _ 
I  These  gilts  weigh  in  hard  flesh  from  100  to  430  pounds  B 
|  and  arc  from  big  litters  and  from  parent  stock  of  I 
I  excellent  blood  lines,  carrying  as  much  size  as  any  | 
g  hogs  of  the  breed.  q 

0  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.  Y.  I 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

Reg.  Jersey  heifer  and  hull  calves,  St.  Lambert,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Gamboge  Knight  bleeding.  Chester  Whit# 
pigs,  10-wks.-to.6-mos.-old.  Send  2c  stamp  forcircu- 
lar,  prices,  etc.  EDWAR0  WALTER,  Boa  GBR,  Weil  Chester,  Pt. 


Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


PIGS!  PIGS! 

FEEDERS— BREEDERS 

From  II  purebred  herd  of  Berkshires,  sired  by  a  pre¬ 
potent  Grand  Champion  Boar.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
reserve  vour  pigs  for  May  delivery.  All  pigs  single 
treated  for  Cholera  before  shipment. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May  and  June.  Also 
<1  ilts  bred  for  August  farrow.  Fall  boars  readyfor 
service  Our  spring  pigs  tire  good  ones.  Can  furnish 

p  il’sand  trios  unrelated.  RICHARU  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


Small  Flock  Hampshire  Ewes 

Some  with  lambs.  $10  Each  for  quick  sale. 

:  Jordan  Farms  Sauquoit,  New  York 

i  - 

Cheviots 

1 6  two-year-old  ew#s  with  lamb*  :  18  one-year-old  ewe 
limbs,  lint  bred,  ami  two  old  rams,  one  a  blue  ribbon 
winner  of  Detroit  show.  All  from  registered  stock.  Will 
sell  cheap  as  a  flock.  ARCADIA  KAltM,  Boi  041,  Butler,  N.  J. 

C„,PJ.  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SURER.  RAMS  and 
rUf  OdliJ  EWES.  Apply  OPIIIU  FARM.  Purchase,  S.  Y. 

One  Reg.  Shropshire  Rum  and  SO  reg.  ewes  and  their 
lambs  for  $585,  STEVENS  BKOS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


TUDICTV  D CDYCUID C  SHOATS  for  feeders.  Breeding 

inlurll  DEKKonmE  SOWS  and  boars  from  $10 
up,  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 

CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered.  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symbolror’x  Superb, 
250336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  240254.  For  price 
address  >1.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Murblednle,  Conn. 


Duroc- Jersey  Hogs 

Perfect  Defender  Boar,  2  years.  Highland  King 
Defender  Boar,  1  year.  3  Sensation  Defender 
Sows.  2  years.  13  Perfect  Sensation  Sou  s.  9  mos. 
Offer  hunch  $100  each.  L.  L.  CANAOAY,  Nassau.  N.  Y. 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

vigorous.  Well  Grown.  Bred  right.  Triple  inoculated* 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list.  JOHN  H. 
&  KENNETH  H  ANKINSON ,  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

Duroc-Jersey  Pigs ForSa,e  wen  grown 

J  ^  young  hoars  who  will 
win  for  you  at  your  county  fair.  Visitors  welcome. 

A  11.  Dorsum  a,  Mcnands  Rd.,  Fern  Brook  Farm,  Albany.  N.Y. 

For  Sale  O.  I.  C.  P  I  G  S 

Very  Best  Stock.  Registered.  Weight  about  100 
lbs.  Both  Sex. 

GrEO.  N.  Eupheacht  Mallory.  N.Y. 

Poland -China  Swine 

tants.  Make  Inquiries.  Dr.  KNOX,  Dunbury,  Conti. 

Reg.  Spotted Poland-Chinas  K 

pigs.  Write  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON.  R.  No.  10,  Chnmboraburff,  Pa. 

Chester  Whites  or  0.1.  C. 

dress  Geo.  V.  GrIHle,  It.  8,  Jicwvllle,  I’n. 

~ 

01  P  Beg.  Free.  Choice  Feb.  Digs,  $12  each.  Pairs. 
.|.U>  —  No  akin.  Sat.  guar.  It.  llll.I,,  .'-mice.  Falls,  N.Y. 

Ped.  Du  roc- Jersey  l’lgs.  Best  of  breeding  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  $10.  SOUTH  VIEW  -  Knox,  Pa. 

For  Sale—Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  EARL  BEcuseK.pe.Bd,m.  ha. 
For  Sale-Reg.  Durcc  Pigs  w1;; *\L ™ 

Orchard  Nook  Farm,  C  M.  PALMER,  Prop.,  Vuliitic,  N.Y. 

T>  nmolorarl  TYnrneo  One  yearling  boar,  *60;  one  fall 

rveglSierea  LPlirOCa  boar,  *40.  Good  as  tin-  beat. 

Shipped  on  approval.  SYCAMORE  STOCK  FARM,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE 

High  Class  Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 

Farrowe<  I  March  2.1.  S.  WALTERS.  Jr.,  NewinQton,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Y cnrliiig  JBlXCli. 

94  Nubian,  l4  Togg.  Large.  Gentle.  Fine  Stock. 

$930.  F.  N.  ALDRICH  Skinner,  Maine 

Tft/rrvftftki.rn  D.inba  and  Billy  Goats,  Hornless, f or  sale. 

!  Oggenburg  DUCKS  Stamp  \V.  J.  Diet.*,  Zion,  N.  J. 


Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks 

giving  5  (its.  and  Better.  S.  J.  SHARPIES,  R.  D.  5.  Norr 


From 
Mothers 

Norrltfown,  Pt. 


•OR  SALE — SWISS  MILKING  COATS.  Also  kids. 
ETHEL  HOBSON,  455  Kind  A*c„  W.  Hew  Brighton,  8. 1.,  B.». 
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Don’t  let  inferior  oil 
hold  up  your  trucks 


Ordinary  oil 
after  use 


Veedol 
after  use 


Showing  sediment  formed 
after  500  miles  of  running 


Profits  today  depend  upon 
rigid  economy 

"'nTTHETHER  you  use  a  little  one- 
W  tonner  on  pneumatics  or  a 
fleet  of  5-ton  giants,  every  truck 
must  pay  its  way  today.  Layups 
for  repairs  wipe  out  months  of 
profits. 

Scientific  checking  shows  that 
90%  of  all  truck  engine  troubles 
are  due  to  faulty  lubrication.  Or¬ 
dinary  oil  forms  black  sediment 
when  subjected  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  engine — 200°  to  1 000° 
F.  Cylinders  are  scored,  bearings 
loosen,  over-heating  becomes 
common. 

Keep  expense  like  this  off  your 
books.  Sediment  is  reduced  86% 
when  you  use  Veedol,  the  lubri¬ 


cant  that  resists  heat.  (See  the 
two  bottles  at  the  left).  With 
Veedol  in  the  crankcase  most 
serious  troubles  are  prevented. 
Engines  pull  better,  throttle 
down  lower. 

Have  your  men  flush  out  their 
engines.  Instruct  them  to  fill  up 
withVeedol.  Leading  dealers 
have  Veedol  in  stock.  Consult 
them  for  quotations. 

Veedol  lubricants  for  every 
part  of  the  chassis 
Use  Veedol  lubricants  for  all  parts  of 
the  car:  VEEDOL  for  the  engine  (light 
zero,  medium,  heavy,  special  heavy, 
extra  heavy);  for  the  differential  and 
transmission  VEEDOL  TRANS-GEAR 
OIL  or  GEAR  COMPOUND;  for  the 
tractor  and  truck  WORM 
DRIVE  OIL;  GRAPHITE 
GREASE;  CUP  GREASE. 


TIDE  WATER  OIL 

Sales  Corporation 
1565  Bowling  Green  Bldg.,  New  York 

Branches  or  distributors  in  all  principal 
cities  of  the  United  Stales  and  Canada 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Warning!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physician's  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache.  Neuralgia. 
Rheumatism,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


■  p'OR  planting  field  or  ensilage  corn  ,j 
beans,  peas  or  beets  —  in  bills, 
drills,  or  checks.  Distributes  fertilizer 
at  the  time  of  planting;  and  none  of 
it  will  touch  the  seed.  Accurate  seed 
spacing.  Seed  is  covered  at  a  uniform 
depth,  and  is  lightly  packed  by  the 
large,  wide,  concave  wheel. 

An  Eclipse  Corn  Planter  can  also 
be  furnished  for  two-row  planting. 
The  construction  is  identical  with  the 
one-row  planter,  and  a  seat  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  driver. 

We  also  manufacture  the“King  of 
the  Cornfield"  Planter,  with  the 
sight  feed  which  prevents  skips. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prices 

Bateman  and  Companies,  Inc. 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Worcester,  Mass.  Grenloch,  N.  J, 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(standardized) 

Win, 

PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS 

BY  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 


Effective.  Uniform.  Economical. 


Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds,  Scab, 
and  Common  Skin  Troubles. 

PREVENTS  HOG  CHOLERA 

Experiments  on  live  hogs  prove  that  a  2  1/2  per  cent 
dilution  of  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  will  kill  virulent 
hog-cholera  virus  in  5  minutes  by  contact. 


FREE  BOOKLETS. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will  keep 
hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  a  booklet  on  how 
to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  insect  para¬ 
sites  and  disease. 

WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Animal  Industry  Department  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Write  for  the  new  valuable  Pyrox  book  Bowker 
Insecticide  Co.  — Boston — Baltimore — Chicago. 


SILOS  AT  HALF  PRICE 

to  clear  warehouse 

M.  L.  Smith,  Mfrs.  Agt.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


—  — -  1  i 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  i 


To  Test  a  Jersey  Cow 

I  have  a  purebred  Jersey  cow.  She 
was  a  calf  when  we  purchased  her  seven 
years  ago.  Her  parents  were  registered, 
and  we  just  neglected  to  get  the  papers 
for  this  calf.  She  has  developed  into  a 
most  excellent  cow.  She  was  fresh  the 
last  week  in  January,  1020,  and  in  July 
she  was  still  giving  15  quarts  of  milk, 
and  very  often  10  quarts.  She  is  to 
freshen  again  in  about  three  weeks,  and 
is  still  giving  a  gallon  in  the  morning, 
but  less  iu  the  evening.  Heretofore  we 
have  managed,  with  hard  effort,  to  dry 
her  up,  but  this  year  the  grass  is  longer, 
as  we  are  farther  south,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  got  her  dry.  In  cool 
weather  I  have  churned  10  lbs.  of  butter 
from  two  gallons  of  cream  put  through  a 
separator.  I  wish  to  test  her  for  a  week 
or  month.  Will  you  advise  me  what  to 
give  her,  and  how?  Of  course,  I  shall 
not  test  her  until  her  calf  is  weaned. 

West  Virginia.  (MRS.)  F.  E.  B. 

A  seven-day  butter  record  for  a  cow  is 
supposed  to  show  what  she  can  do  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  much 
like  the  record  made  by  a  trotting  horse 
on  the  track.  No  one  would  think  of 
catching  Peggy  up  out  of  the  pasture  and 
entering  her  in  a  race.  She  would  show 
you  what  she  could  do  under  natural  con¬ 
ditions,  but  she  wouldn’t  stand  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  with  the  horse  that  had  been 
conditioned  and  trained  for  several 
months  previous.  So  I  am  afraid  that 
the  little  Jersey  will  not  stand  much  of 
a  chance  tnis  year  as  a  seven-day  record 
maker.  She  should  have  gone  dry  at  least 
two  months  before  calving,  and  the  way 
to  dry  off  a  cow  is  to  stop  milking  her. 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  suppose  that  a  cow 
giving  a  gallon  of  milk  twice  a  day  can¬ 
not  he  dried  off.  Just  skip  one  milking, 
the  next  time  two  milkings,  then  three. 
Then  forget  that  she  gives  milk  and  let 
her  alone. 

As  soon  as  the  cow  is  dry  I  would  give 
her  a  grain  ration  of  a  mixture  of  wheat 
bran,  ground  oats,  hominy  feed  and  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal  of  equal  parts.  This  feed 
will  put  on  soft  fat.  very  quickly,  and  is 
also  quickly  gotten  rid  of.  The  idea  is 
that  we  want  a  fat  that  will  go  into  the 
milk  when  we  come  to  test  the  cow.  I 
would  give  her  all  she  can  handle  of  this 
feed  and  not  go  off  her  appetite.  She 
should  have  plenty  of  salt  and  a  handful 
of  powdered  charcoal  each  feed  to  sweeten 
her  stomach  and  also  to  keep  her  from 
getting  too  laxative.  The  point  is  to  fat¬ 
ten  the  cow  as  much  as  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  her  in  the  most  robust 
health.  No  two  cows  will  need  the  same 
feed  and  handling.  Here  is  where  ox- 
perience  helps. 

We  would  never  think  of  fitting  a  cow 
for  testing  while  running  out  to  pasture, 
but  would  supply  succulence  to  the  feed 
with  mangels  and  silage.  Soon  before 
(he  cow  freshens,  according  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  her  udder,  I  would  cut  her  grain 
ration  down  to  just  wheat  bran  and  oil- 
meal.  Usually  a  pound  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  is  beneficial  just  after  calving;  hut 
one  should  watch  the  cow  and  use  judg¬ 
ment  in  this.  Her  udder  will  probably 
swell  and  “cake”  a  good  deal,  and  this 
“should  be  helped  by  plenty  of  hand  rub¬ 
bing.  But  don't  give  her  dopes  or  apply 
patent  greases  to  remove  the  udder  swell¬ 
ings.  It  is  when  the  “cake”  is  working 
out  that  the  cow  gives  the  richest  milk. 

Don’t  leave  the  calf  with  the  cow  for 
over  24  hours,  and  don’t  milk  her  clean 
for  the  first,  three  days.  Merely  take 
enough  milk  to  relieve  the  udder.  This 
precaution  is  to  avert  milk  fever.  As  the 
flow  of  milk  increases,  increase  the  feed, 
at  first  with  the  fattening  ration,  and  a 
little  later  on  add  gluten  feed  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  of  each  one  part. 

There  can  be  no  rule  as  to  how  much 
feed  or  just  what  kinds  to  feed.  A  very 
fat  cow  will  often  make  the  best  record 
on  a  light  grain  ration,  say  10  or  12  lbs. 
a  day.  Sometimes  a  big  Holstein  will 
handle  24  lbs.  The  cow  should  have  all 
the  fresh  water  she  will  drink,  where 
she  can  get  it  at  any  time,  and  she 
should  have  her  grain  four  times  a  day 
when  she  is  milked.  Of  course,  you  will 
ht.ve  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  milk,  and  this  is  one  of  the  tilings  that 
will  make  the  record  worth  something  to 
you — it  is  so  bard  to  get. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE. 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard 


A  Business  Success  as  Well  as  a  Home¬ 
maker 

Poultry  Problems. — It  is  seldom  in¬ 
deed  that  a  mother  and  homemaker  is 
able  to  attain  business  success  in  spite  of 
the  many  duties  which  confront  the  wom¬ 
an  on  a  farm.  For  that  reason  the  life 
story  of  Mrs.  Robert  Henderson,  the  well- 
known  poultry  breeder  of  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan.  is  of  special  interest.  For  years  she 
had  been  a  successful  school  teacher,  but 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  knew  al¬ 
most  nothing  of  the  work  on  the  farm 
where  she  was  to  live  and  attain  success. 
On  her  arrival  she  found  a  good  flock  of 
Brown  Leghorn  hens  which  had  been  im¬ 
proved  for  many  years  until  they  were  a 
valuable  asset.  These  hens  had  estab¬ 
lished  quite  a  name  for  themselves  among 
the  farm  flocks  around,  so  that  people 
came  for  miles  to  exchange  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  This  was  not  a  profitable  business, 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  eggs  re¬ 
ceived  in  return  were  worthless.  Mrs. 
Henderson  had  realized  this  for  some  time, 
but  had  been  unable  to  reach  any  satis¬ 
factory  solution  for  her  problems.  She 
knew  that  her  stock  was  good  enough  to 
bring  fancy  prices,  but  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  the  market  for  it. 

The  City  Newspaper  Helps. — Then 
one  day  opportunity  came  to  her  door  in 
the  guise  of  a  large  Detroit  daily.  A 
daily  newspaper  was  at  that  time  quite 
an  uncommon  thing  in  a  farm  home,  so 
this  paper  received  careful  attention  from 
the  family.  As  the  editor  had  asked  for 
letters  on  farm  subjects,  Mrs.  Henderson 
decided  to  enter  the  contest,  and  won  a 
prize,  a  three  months’  subscription  to  the 
paper.  On  a  certain  day  each  week  the 
daily  had  a  farm  section  which  discussed 
topics  of  interest  to  farmers  and  ctirried 
farm  advertising  at  reduced  rates.  This 
probably  got  advertisements  from  people 
who  had  never  advertised  before.  Mrs. 
Henderson  had  by  that  time  a  good  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  poultry.  Pekin  ducks 
had  been  added,  and  that  year  a  large 
flock  of  young  birds  were  being  fed  for 
market.  The  reputation  which  her  poul¬ 
try  had  established,  and  the  loss  from  ex¬ 
change  of  hatching  eggs,  made  advertising 
seem  like  a  splendid  chance  to  branch  out 
in  the  sale  of  stock  for  breeding  purposes. 
There  was,  however,  a  tremendous  risk  in 
advertising  in  that  way.  There  were 
many  uses  for  every  dollar  obtainable, 
and  the  venture  looked  very  foolish.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time, 
about  20  years  ago.  only  the  wealthy  con¬ 
cerns  carried  advertising,  and  it  took  real 
courage  for  a  young  farmer’s  wife  to  risk 
the  four  dollars  necessary  to  carry  an 
advertisement  for  three  months.  The  sum 
would  lie  equal  in  buying  power  to  many 
times  the  amount  at  the  present  time. 
All  her  friends  and  acquaintances  pre¬ 
dicted  only  failure.  In  spite  of  all  this 
opposition  she  decided  to  take  a  chance, 
even  though  it  looked  like  a  losing  one. 
The  ducks  we>-e  advertised  at  $1  each, 
fully  twice  the  sum  they  would  bring  on 
the  market.  Fearfully  s'he  awaited  the 
result,  which  surpassed  even  her  fondest 
hopes.  All  her  flock  of  ducks  were  sold 
for  breeding  purposes,  then  about  50  be¬ 
longing  to  her  father,  and  she  had  to  re¬ 
turn  orders  for  about  as  many  as  were 
sold. 

Opportunities  Through  Advertising. 
— This  venture  marked  the  beginning  of 
her  business  success.  She  soon  found  that 
by  a  little  advertising,  well  placed,  she 
could  dispose  of  all  her  birds  for  breeding 
purposes  at  a  much  better  price  than  they 
would  bring  on  the  market.  Soon  orders 
began  coming  in  for  hatching  eggs.  At 
first  the  orders  were  entirely  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  few  hundred  miles  from  her 
home.  Now  she  ships  to  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  to  Canada. 
If  it  were  not  for  advertising,  however, 
any  great  degree  of  success  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  because  very  little  of  the  stock 
can  be  sold  within  the  county.  There  are 
some  good  flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
home,  but  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
keep  poultry  only  as  a  side  line,  so  do  not 
care  to  pay  the  prices  necessary  for  fancy 
stock.  In  the  matter  of  advertising,  little 
advice  can  be  given.  Each  breeder  must 
find  out  for  himself  in  just  what  localities 
his  stock  will  sell  best.  As  a  general  rule 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  farm  papers 
bring  the  best  success,  as  they  reach  the 
heaviest  poultry  raisers.  Advertising  by 
the  year  is  cheaper  and  gives  better  re¬ 
sults  than  advertising  carried  only  for  a 
few  months. 

•White  Chinese  Geese. — Several  years 
later  White  Chinese  geese  were  added, 
and  during  the  time  they  have  been  kept 
have  averaged  a  much  greater  profit  than 
either  of  the  other  breeds.  Fruit,  espe¬ 
cially  fine  apples,  is  the  chief  crop  of  the 
Henderson  farm,  so  the  orchards  make 
splendid  pasture  for  the  geese.  After  the 
laying  season  is  over  they  can  be  turned 
in  and  will  live  on  pasture  until  the  frost 
comes.  This  cuts  feed  bills,  aside  from 
disposing  of  all  waste  fruit.  Probably  for 
this  reason  the  geese  are  increasing  in 
popularity  each  season.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  also,  and  closely  re¬ 
semble  swans  in  form  and  carriage. 

Satisfying  Customers. — A  large 
amount  of  Mrs.  Henderson’s  trade  comes 
from  customers  who  order  again  or  tell 
their  neighbors.  In  this  way  the  expense 
of  advertising  is  considerably  lessened. 
That  is  probably  one  thing  which  has 
given  her  such  continued  success,  for 


neither  time  nor  effort  is  spared  to  make 
each  customer  satisfied.  Another  policy 
is  always  to  have  the  best  stock  on  the 
market,  even  though  considerable  expense 
be  required  to  keep  up  to  the  standard. 
Mrs.  Henderson  seldom  exhibits  birds  at 
the  shows,  for  she  is  unable  to  leave  home 
for  long  at  a  time.  There  is  also  consid¬ 
erable  risk  to  the  small  breeder,  who  may 
find  that  his  birds  have  contracted  some 
disease  which  will  endanger  the  entire 
flock.  In  place  of  that,  she  buys  stock 
every  few  years  from  breeders  of  national 
reputation,  thus  keeping  her  flock  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  She  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  poultry 
line,  and  culls  out  for  market  any  birds 
which  are  not  true  to  type,  or  which  are 
not  good  layers.  Because  of  this  care,  a 
flock  of  heavy  laying  hens  has  been  devel¬ 
oped.  Only  a  short  time  ago  they  were 
culled  by  an  expert  from  the  University 
Extension  Department  of  Minnesota.  lie 
stated  that  they  were  among  the  best 
laying  hens  he  had  ever  handled  in  all 
his  years  of  experience. 

Attracting  the  Customer.  —  The 
third  secret  of  Mrs.  Henderson’s  success, 


•  Some  Friendly  Birds  on  the  Farm 

and  the  one  which  she  believes  is  the 
most  important,  is  the  ability  to  write  a 
catchy  advertisement,  and  a  good  business 
letter,  which  will  make  her  customers  feel 
that  they  are  getting  full  value  for  their 
money  when  they  purchase  stock  from 
her.  She  uses  a  good  quality  of  printed 
business  stationery,  and  cards  illustrated 
with  cuts  made  from  photographs  of  the 
stock.  This  is  the  advertisement  which 
goes  on  the  back  of  the  price  list : 

“'The  poultry  products  of  the  United 
Stares  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000,000 
last  year.  Are  you  getting  your  share? 
If  you  are  going  to  raise  poultry,  why 
not  have  purebred  fowls  and  take  some 
pride  in  your  flock?  They  eat  no  more, 
are  more  profitable  and  are  a  greater  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  their  owner.  Our  strains  of 
Mammoth  Pekin  ducks.  White  Chinese 
geese,  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  are 
from  stock  purchased  direct  from  leading 
breeders  in  America  at  prices  more  than 
double  what  we  ask.” 

The  Human  Touch. — Mrs.  Henderson 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
her  customers.  This  may  not  be  highly 
efficient,  but  it  brings  business  from  those 
who  are  her  customers.  Many  of  them 
become  warm  personal  friends  of  hers 
long  after  all  business  relationships  have 
ceased.  They  write  of  their  failures  and 
successes,  and  she  is  always  glad  to  hear 
of  them.  The  woman  who  lost  her  home 
by  fire,  the  soldier  who  returned  from  war 
only  to  find  his  cherished  geese  had  died 
during  his  absence,  the  man  who  wrote 
touchingly  of  the  loneliness  of  his  goose 
which  had  no  mate,  and  wanted  eggs,  as 
he  ‘“hated  to  see  animals  suffer,”  wishing 
to  “see  her  be  glad  coming  off  with  gos¬ 
lings,”  all  have  a  place  in  Mrs.  Hender¬ 
son’s  interests,  as  much  as  the  ones  who 
write  only  the  briefest  of  notes  according 
to  the  rules  of  efficiency.  She  also  has  the 
ability  to  write  letters  which  will  bring 
an  order  from  almost  every  inquiry.  This 
has  puzzled  many  poultry  breeders  of  her 
acquaintance,  as  they  are  usually  well 
satisfied  if  they  get  orders  from  one-fourth 
of  the  inquiries. 

Work  Needed. — Mrs.  Henderson  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  man  or  woman  who  does 
not  care  to  do  the  extra  work  necessary  to 
sell  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching  can  make 
very  little  profit  in  raising  poultry  for 
market  at  the  present  high  prices  for 
feeds.  If  one  is  willing,  however,  to 
write  countless  letters,  spend  much  time 
in  packing  eggs  carefully  for  shipping, 
and  in  crating  birds,  there  is  opportunity 
for  a  good  business  in  poultry  for  breed- 
ing  purposes.  Last  year  Mrs.  Henderson 
wrote  over  TOO  letters,  with  the  help  of  a 
typewriter.  She  usually  keeps  about  100 
laying  hens,  15  ducks  and  20  geese.  The 
care  required  by  that  number  takes  all 
the  time  she  is  able  to  spare  from  her 
home.  At  the  present  time  the  business 
is  growing  to  a  surprising  extent.  Mrs. 
Henderson  is  never  able  to  meet  the  de- 
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tnand  for  either  eggs  or  young  birds  i 
the  Fall,  and  always  buys  all  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  ducks  and  geese  that  she  can  find, 
provided,  of  course,  that  they  are  from 
her  stock,  or  are  equally  as  good.  There 
are  very  few  weeks  during  the  entire  year 
in  which  she  does  not  have  orders  for 
either  stock  or  eggs. 

Returns. — The  net  returns  the  past 
year  were  about  $350.  A  profit  of  about 
$1  a  day  may  not  seem  a  large  sum  to 
those  who  are  able  to  leave  home  for  even 
a  part  of  the  time,  but  to  the  busy  house¬ 
wife,  or  the  business  man  who  can  spare 
only  a  part  of  each  day,  that  sum  might 
mean  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  the  regular  income  cannot  buy. 

Michigan.  Esther  marie  betts. 


r 

Crops  and  Farm  News 


A  Country  of  Diversification 

In  our  vicinity  all  are  planning  for 
larger  crops  of  everything.  Ours  is  a 
country  of  diversified  farming.  Last  year 
all  farmers  depended  on  tobacco  for  a 
money  crop,  many  curtailing  crops  of 
things  they  needed  for  home  consumption 
in  order  to  be  able  to  raise  more  tobacco  ; 
then  when  the  market  opened  up  prices 
were  so  low  that  it  would  not  begin  to 
pay  the  cost  of  raising.  All  this  has 
taught  us  a  valuable  lesson.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  been  depending  on  live  stock  for  our 
chief  money  crop,  and  shall  do  so  again. 
Never  again,  I  believe,  will  our  farmers 
put  as  much  confidence  in  tobacco,  while 
many  will  put  out  a  small  patch,  but  noth¬ 
ing  like  last  year.  All  farmers  whose  land 
will  grow  wheat  have  enough  sown  for 
home  use.  and  a  small  surplus  for  sale. 
Nearly  every  farmer  sowed  some  oats ; 
all  are  preparing  for  a  big  corn  crop ; 
many  already  have  Irish  potatoes  planted 
and  many  to  plant  yet. 

We  always  raise  garden  and  cornfield 
beans  to  use  green,  can,  dry  in  the  hull 
or  put  up  in  brine;  then  in  July  we  plant 
kidney  beans  for  dried  soup  beans  next 
Winter.  Nearly  all  bed  sweet  potatoes 
and  raise  plenty  for  home  use  and  some 
to  sell.  Big  gardens  are  the  rule  here  ; 
we  raise  every  kind  of  vegetable  that  can 
be  raised  here  ;  beets,  beans,  parsnips,  cab¬ 
bage,  tomatoes,  turnips,  rutabagas,  let¬ 
tuce.  salsify,  squash,  cucumbers,  etc.  Then 
in  the  Fall  we  plant  a  large  patch  of  tur¬ 
nips  for  Winter  use  and  to  sell  greens 
from  in  the  Spring.  The  cornfields  are 
planted  to  pumpkins,  and  loads  of  them 
are  used  for  home  use  and  to  feed  cattle 
and  hogs. 

We  all  raise  hogs  for  our  meat  and 
usually  some  for  market.  Nearly  every 
farmer  has  meat  stored  away  to  do  him 
until  November.  Blackberries  grow  wild 
here,  and  we  count  on  them  any  year; 
once  in  a  while  apples  and  peaches  get 
killed,  but  blackberries  never  fail,  and  no 
more  delicious  fruit  ever  grew.  We  can 
them,  jam  and  preserve  them,  dry  them 
or  make  them  into  jelly,  and  we  seldom 
fail  to  have  plenty  of  other  fruit,  so  there 
is  no  danger  of  us  starving,  even  if  money 
is  scarce.  Our  long  growing  seasons  make 
this  the  ideal  country  for  live  stock.  We 
can  turn  out  on  pasture  in  April  and  sel¬ 
dom  have  to  feed  cattle  and  sheep  before 
the  first  of  December.  Sorghum  is  made 
for  home  use  and  some  to  sell ;  even  the 
broom  corn  for  our  brooms  is  raised  at 
home.  We  are  looking  hopefully  forward 
to  better  times.  Soon  the  farmer  is  com¬ 
ing  into  his  own.  Just  now  things  are 
temporarily  “out  of  kilter,”  but  these  hard 
times  will  not  last  forever ;  they  never 
Lave,  and  “what  has  been  will  be.” 

Tennessee.  adda  c.  iiall. 

There  is  considerable  wheat  in  farm¬ 
ers’  hands  yet.  and  it  is  bringing  95c  at 
the  mills  at  Lockport,  our  nearest  city. 
Last  .Tulv  wheat  was  worth  $2.40  here. 
Potatoes  are  selling  for  40c  at  car  (to 
farmer)  ;  oats,  about  40c;  hay,  $20  per 
ton,  delivered,  balers  paying  about  $14 
not.  Apples  are  the  crop  I  am  most  in¬ 
terested  in.  I  belong  to  a  co-operative 
packing  association.  We  have  1100  bbls. 
in  storage  yet.  and  at  the  way  they  have 
been  selling,  I  think  our  association  will 
receive  between  $1.50  and  $1.75  net  for 
all  we  had.  12.000  bbls.  We  shipped  our 
small  anples  to  England.  They  net  us 
about  $5  back  here,  and  our  packing 
charge  is  over  $3 ;  barrels  cost  about 
$1.50  each.  Many  growers  lost  money 
by  storing  their  apples  privately.  Labor 
is  cheaner,  31.25  per  day  and  board;  $5 
last  Fall  ;  has  come  down  in  last  two 
months,  as  factories  are  shut  down  and 
times  are  dull,  but  most  farmers  have  not 
made  much  money  for  the  last  tfiree 
years.  Fertilizers  and  spray  materials 
started  off  at  practically  the  same  prices 
as  last  year,  but  are  dropping  a  little. 
We  have  a  canning  crop  association  here, 
and  canners  want  to  pay  $12  per  ton  for 
tomatoes  ($22.50  last  year),  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  refused  to  raise  any  for 
that  price  this  year.  The  canning  crops 
do  not  pay  much,  either.  Withal.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  farmers  of  this  com¬ 
munity  were  ever  so  depressed  in  spirit 
as  this  Spring.  Several  hard  frosts  in¬ 
jured  fruit  J.  C.  R. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  unseason¬ 
able  during  February  and  March,  causing 
all  fruit  buds  and  vegetation  to  start, 
consequently  several  frosts  and  two  or 
three  light  freezes  during  April  have 
practically  wiped  out  pears,  cherries, 
peaches,  plums,  and  badly  injured'  ap¬ 
ples.  grapes  and  strawberries.  All  farm 
products  are  selling  low.  Corn,  57c; 


wheat,  $1.25.  Choice  veal  calves,  10c; 
butter.  50c;  eggs,  24c.  Sweet  potatoes 
doing  fairly  well,  but  no  market  for  white 
potatoes.  Mules  selling  as  high  as  $500 
per  pair.  Horses  much  lower.  Farm 
help  more  plentiful  and  wages  some  lower 
than  last  year.  Farm  implements  and 
machinery  almost  or  quite  as  high  as 
ever.  Farmers  do  not  like  the  drop  in 
milk  prices.  The  obnoxious  school  law 
which  was  passed  in  1919  was  repealed 
at  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
just  ended,  and  another  one  passed  which 
is  feared  will  be  even  more  obnoxious 
than  our  present  law.  However,  there  is 
one  improvement  over  the  1919  law  for 
real  estate  holders,  as  the  tax  rate  has 
been  reduced  from  95c  on  $100  worth  of 
property  to  25c.  The  overhead  expenses 
of  running  the  schools,  which  were 
thought  to  be  out  of  ail  reason,  have  not 
been  reduced,  but  a  provision  has  been 
made  to  tax  corporations  doing  business 
in  the  State,  and  to  tax  all  incomes  of 
single  persons  which  amount  to  more  than 
$1,000.  and  married  persons  which 
amount  to  more  than  $2,000.  This  in¬ 
come  and  corporation  tax  is  expected  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  on  real  estate,  but 
some  well-informed  persons  predict  that 
this  will  fall  short,  and  real  estate  will 
have  to  be  taxed  heavier  again  to  meet 
the  very  heavy  expenses  of  the  school  law. 

Kent  Co.,  Del.  c.  n. 

A  general  freeze,  plenty  of  ice  and 
frost,  the  first  week  in  April,  cut  short 
our  expectations  of  what  promised  to  be 
a  bountiful  fruit  crop;  also  berries  and 
grapes,  although  grapes  may  do  well  yet, 
the  vines  being  only  started  in  growth 
when  the  freeze  came.  Vegetables  were 
either  killed  down  or  stunted  in  growth 
until  they  will  be  much  later  getting  to 
the  table,  although  we  have  onions,  let¬ 
tuce  and  mustard  for  the  table  now  (April 
12).  but  beets,  peas  and  radishes  will  be 
later.  Then  we  had  a  white  frost  yes¬ 
terday  morning  which  cut  the  potatoes 
back  again,  and  I  suppose  got  the  second 
crop  of  strawberries.  L.  R.  Y. 

Cherokee  Co.,  Okla. 

I  surveyed  my  apple  orchard  April  22. 
The  buds  were  just  large  enough  to  make 
the  blossom  clusters  distinguishable  at  a 
glance  from  the  ground.  Prospects  are 
for  a  25  or  30  per  cent  crop.  One  large 
tree  that  has  borne  never  less  than  four 
barrels  in  any  year  and  in  good  years  10 
to  12  barrels,  will  not  bloom  at  all. 

Hillsborough  Co.,  N.  II.  j.  t.  h. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

„  May  2-5 — Thirteenth  Annual  Purdue 
Egg  Show.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

May  11  — Annual  meeting  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  New  York  City. 

May  19  —  Washington  County.  Pa., 
Guernsey  Field  Day,  Washington,' Pa. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  17  —  Holsteins,  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Breeders’  Association  of  Wisconsin. 
L.  L.  Oldham,  secretary,  Madison,  Wis. 

May  18 — Jerseys.  Monroe  County  .Ter- 
sev  Breeders’  consignment  sale  at  Tomah, 
YV  is. 

May  18-19 — -Holsteins.  Manitowoc 
(  ounty  Holstein -Friesian  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Manitowoc,  Wis.  Chas.  Hampke, 
manager. 

tt May  23-24 — Holsteins.  Missouri  State 
Holstein  Association  show  and  sale  at  Se- 
dalia.  Mo. 

May  24 — Guernseys.  Marathon  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  second 
annual  consignment  sale  at  Wausau.  Wis. 
rotary.  F.  E.  Fox,  Waukesha,  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

May  25 — Guernseys.  Portage  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  annual 
consignment  sale  of  registered  Guernseys 
at  Amherst.  Wis.  R.  I\.  McDonald,  soc- 
rteary.  F.  E.  Fox,  Waukesha,  sales  man-, 
ager. 

May  26  —  Holsteins.  Michigan  IIol- 
stein-P  riesian  Breeders’  Association  sale 
at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  II.  W.  Norton, 
Jr.,  secretary.  Lansing. 

May  26 — -Guernseys.  Portage  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  annual 
consignment  sale  of  registered  Guernsey 
males  and  grade  females  at  Amherst, 
Wis.  R.  PC.  McDonald,  secretary ;  F.  E. 
Fox.  Waukesha,  sales  manager. 

May  26 — Holsteins.  Marshfield.  Wis., 
IIolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Association 
of  Wisconsin.  L.  L.  Oldham,  secretarv, 
Madison.  Wis. 

May  27 — Holsteins.  Outagamie  Coun¬ 
ty  Holstein  Breeders’  Association  sale  at 
Appleton,  Wis.  Edw.  O.  Mueller,  secre- 
ta  ry. 

.Tune  1 — Holsteins.  Dispersal  of  Fair- 
view  Stock  Farm’s  herd  at  Anderson. 
Ind.  O.  L.  .Tanney,  owner. 

June  3 — Guernseys.  Fond  du  Lac 
County  combination  sale.  Charles  L. 
Hill,  manager. 

June  9 — Holsteins.  First  annual  bred 
heifer  sale,  Thorp.  Wis.  W.  II.  Krause, 

June  9  —  Michigan  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
Breeders’  Association  sale,  East  Lansing. 
Mich.  Ward  Hathaway,  Ovid,  Mich., 
secretary. 

.Tune  22 — Ohio  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  sale.  Fair  Grounds,  Co¬ 
lumbus.  O.  C.  D.  Littleton,  Kenton,  O., 
secretary. 

Sentember  23 — Eastern  Aberdeen-An¬ 
gus  Breeders’  Association  sale.  Eastern 
States  Exposition.  Springfield.  Mass.  F. 
W.  Burnham,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  secre¬ 
tary. 
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Changes  in  10  Seconds 

By  the  mere  turning  of  a  hand  knob,  the  “American  Gardener”  may  be 
changed  from  the  hoe  to  the  plow  or  cultivator 
at  will.  No  wrench  is  needed,  no  parts  to  lose. 

Fully  guaranteed  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Send  for  Free  Book  “  The  Care 
of  the  Home  Garden  ” 

This  valuable  manual  of  gardening  information  con¬ 
tains  a  vast  fund  of  instruction  that  will  help  you  in 
garden  making.  We  gladly  send  it  to  you  postpaid 
upon  request. 

Write  Today  Giving  Dealer’s  Name 

Address,  410  Main  Street 


THE  AMERICAN  FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

GENEVA/  OHIO. 


TVTOW  you  may  plow,  hoe  and  cultivate  without  any  tiring 
drudgery  by  means  of  this  wonderful,  new  invention 

Me  AMERICAN 
"  GARDENER  ~ 

Mfd.  by  The  American  rork  &  floe  Ca 

A  patented  wonder-worker  that  combines 
all  garden  tools,  enabling  you  to  cultivate 
three  times  the  acreage  possible  with 
ordinary  tools  because  you  can  do  the 
work  so  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
Sells  complete  for  $8.00  east  of  the  Rockies. 


ALL  GARDEN  TOOLS  IN  ONE 


The“American  Gardener”  combines  hoe, 
plow  and  cultivator  in  one  hand  machine 
that  truly  makes  gardening  a  pleasure. 
The  Midget  Seeder  and  Moldboard  Plow 
may  also  be  secured  at  slight  additional 
cost,  greatly  increasing  its  range  of  use¬ 
fulness. 


Divide  the  price  of  a  De  Laval 
by  its  years  of  service 
for  its  real  cost . 


THAT  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run  is  doubly  true  of  the 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 
Divide  the  price  of  a  De  Laval  by  the 
years  of  use  you  will  receive— there  are 
thousands  in  use  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  and  even  twenty  to  thirty  years 
is  not  unusual  —  and  you  get  a  yearly 
cost  that  is  much  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  separator  you  can  buy. 

During  all  these  years  of  use  the 
De  Laval  will  skim  with'  the  utmost 
efficiency;  it  will  save  instead  of  waste 
cream;  it  will  pay  for  itself  over  and 
over,  and  return  you  the  greatest  cash 
income. 

That’s  why  there  are  more  than 
2,500,000  in  use  the  world  over. 

Furnished  with  hand,  power  or 
electric  drives;  sold  only  through 
agents;  and  if  desired,  on  such 
terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Cream  Separator  or  Milker 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Drying  Off  Cow 

I  have  a  registered  Jersey  cow  coming 
fresh  in  a  month.  She  gives  about  3% 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  yet.  I  milk  her  once 
a  day  and  would  like  to  dry  her  up. 
Would  it  do  to  stop  milking?  n.  a. 

Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

You  should  dry  your  cow  up  right  away 
and  give  her  a  rest  before  her  next  fresh¬ 
ening  period.  To  dry  her  off  quickly  you 
may  skip  a  day  between  milkings  for  a 
week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  no  doubt 
you  can  stop  milking  her  altogether, 
unless  it  be  to  milk  her  out  once  or  twice 
after  about  four  days.  If  she  fails  to  dry 
up,  take  all  her  grain  away  for  a  few 
days  and  give  her  only  hay.  She  will 
milk  much  better  during  her  next  lacta¬ 
tion  period  if  you  can  give  her  at  least 
a  month’s  rest.  As  a  dry  cow  ration  I 
would  recommend  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  oilmeal  and 
bran.  Feed  her  enough  of  this  feed  to 
keep  her  gaining  in  flesh.  You  will  not 
be  able  to  fatten  her  in  a  month.  J.  W.  B. 


Purchase  of  Tuberculous  Cow 

I  traded  a  fresh  cow  to  a  neighbor  for 
a  beef  cow ;  received  $30,  as  I  valued  the 
fresh  cow  at  about  $80,  and  expected  to 
get  $50  for  the  beef.  I  kept  the  cow  one 
week,  then  killed  her,  and  found  her  to 
be  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis,  there¬ 
fore  the  carcass  was  unfit  for  use.  Which 
one  of  us  is  supposed  to  stand  the  loss? 

New  Jersey.  m.  a.  l. 

There  is  no  law  in  New  Jersey  com¬ 
pelling  a  man  to  tuberculin-test  a  cow 
for  intra-State  sale,  and  unless  you  pur¬ 
chased  this  cow  subject  to  a  tuberculosis 
guarantee,  you  have  no  redress.  If  at  the 
time  of  your  trade,  however,  the  cow  was 
sold  to  you  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis, 
the  seller  should  stand  the  loss.  J.  w.  b. 


Preserving  Butter  for  Home  Use 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  put  down 
1  butter  to  keep  in  tubs?  MRS.  A.  s.  w. 

Windsor,  Conn. 

When  proper  attention  is  given  to  a  few 
important  details,  butter  can  be  stored  at 
home  for  future  consumption.  The  butter 
should  be  made  from  cream  which  has 
not  become  over-ripe,  and  which  possesses 
a  clean,  acid  flavor  .  Any  off  flavors  pres- 
sent  in  the  cream  are  very  apt  to  become 
intensified  in  the  butter.  Extreme  care 
should  be  exercised,  too.  in  working  the 
blitter.  The  salt  should  be  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  and  tin1  butter  worked  free  of 
all  water  or  buttermilk. 

The  butter  should  be  packed  in  pound 
or  two-pound  crocks  which  have  been  pre- 
vously  scalded  in  boiling  water.  Pack 
the  butter  firmly  in  the  crocks  and  leave 
no  air  spaces.  Wrap  each  crock  of  butter 
with  a  piece  of  muslin  which  has  been 
previously  boiled.  Place  the  crocks  con¬ 
taining  the  butter  in  a  larger  crock  which 
lias  been  sterilized  with  boiling  water  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  clean  place.  Over 
the  crocks  containing  the  butter  pour 
brine  of  such  strength  that  it  will  float 
au  egg.  To  every  3  lbs.  of  salt  used.  1  lb. 
of  sugar  and1  14,-lb.  powdered  saltpeter 
should  be  added.  The  brine  mixture 
should  be  ’boiled,  skimmed  and  allowed  to 
cool  before  using. 

When  the  crocks  are  not  at  hand  the 
butter  may  be  made  in  prints  or  rolls, 
which  should  be  wrapped  in  butter-elotli 
or  parchment  paper  and  immersed  in  the 
above  brine. 

Another  method  which  is  sometimes 
used  in  preserving  butter  is  that  of  “salt¬ 
ing  it  down.”  Select  a  crock,  stone  jar 
or  tub  suitable  in  size  and  thoroughly 
scald  it  and  allow  to  cool..  The  butter 
is  packed  in  the  crock  in  layers  of  about 
four  inches  each.  Between  each  layer 
is  placed  a  light  covering  of  the  following 
mixture:  One  pound  loaf  sugar.  3  lbs. 
salt  and  14 -lb.  pulverized  saltpeter.  A 
space  of  about  three  inches  should  be  lefr 
on  toj»  and  kept  covered  with  a  strong 
solution  of  brine. 

Still  another  method  that  is  being  high- 
1  ly  recommended  and  which  can  best  be 
|  used  when  the  butter  is  put  into  tubs 
;  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Use  cream  that  is  sweet.  There  is 
more  of  a  tendency  for  off  flavors  to  de¬ 
velop  in'  butter  made  from  sour  cream. 

2.  The  sweet  cream  must  be  pasteur¬ 
ized  so  as  to  make  the  churning  less  dif¬ 
ficult.  Sweet  cream  will  eause  difficult 
churning  because  of  its  viscosity.  Pas- 

;  teurizing  or  heating  breaks  this  “sticki- 
J  ness.” 

j  3.  Wooden  tubs  or  earthenware  crocks 
are  used  for  storage  containers.  The  con¬ 
tainer  must  be  thoroughly  scalded  and 
J  cooled  before  the  butter  is  packed  in  it. 
If  the  butter  is  parked  solidly  in  the  tub 
or  jar.  the  surface  should  be  covered  with 
j  a  white  cloth  that  has  been  boiled  for 
1  several  minutes.  The  cloth  should  be  a 
I  little  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  sur¬ 
face  to  be  covered.  The  cloth  is  then 
covered  with  a  layer  of  salt  one-sixtli  to 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  This 
layer  of  salt  will  keep  the  surface  of  the 
butter  from  spoiling. 

If  the  butter  is  in  print  form  the  prints 
should  be  carefully  packed  in  the  jar  or 
tub  and  weighted  down  with  clean  bricks 
or  stones.  The  butter  should  then  be 
covered  with  a  saturated  solution  of  brine. 
This  brine  is  made  in  proportions  of  1  lb. 
of  salt  to  4  lbs.  of  water. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  last  method 


involves  special  change  in  the  ordinary 
steps  of  butter-making.  It  does,  however, 
give  good  results. 

In  every  ease  it  is  important  that  an 
extra  supply  of  brine  be  kept  on  hand  in 
sealed  jars  so  as  to  replenish  the  brine 
supply  from  time  to  time.  j.  w.  B 


Ration  for  Ayrshires 

Will  you  balance  a  ration  for  Ayr¬ 
shires?  I  have  mixed  hay.  clover  and 
Timothy,  silage,  oats,  cornmeal,  gluten, 
oilmeal.  bran  and  can  get  all  feeds. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  g. 

You  can  make  an  ideal  balanced  ration 
of  the  feeds  you  have  on  hand  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  cottonseed 
meal.  As  you  are  feeding  silage,  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  depend  too  much  on 
oilmeal  for  your  protein  concentrates.  I 
would  suggest  the  following  mixture  to 
be  used  with  the  roughage  you  have  avail¬ 
able  :  300  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  ground 

oats,  200  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  200 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal  and  100  lbs.  gluten. 
This  mixture  should  be  fed  according  to 
production — 1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3%  lbs. 
of  milk  produced.  The  cows  should  have 
from  25  to  35  lbs.  of  silage  a  day.  and 
what  bay  they  will  readily  clean  up  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  j.  w.  b. 


“Advanced  Registry  Official” 

What  is  A.  R.  O.  work?  I  often  read 
of  it  in  dairy  papers,  but  no  dairyman 
hereabouts  can  explain  it  to  me. 

Uuion  Grove,  N.  Y.  H.  L.  T. 

A.  R.  O.  is  an  abbreviation  of  “Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry  Official.”  An  advanced 
registry  cow,  or  an  A.  R.  O.  cow,  is  one 
that  lias  produced  in  a  specified  length  of 
time  enough  butterfat  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  «et  by  the  breed  associations  for 
a  cow  of  a  certain  age.  Cows  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  advanced  registry  in  the  Ilol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  when  they 
have  produced  under  official  supervision 
the  following  records:  Two-year-old,  7.2 
lbs.  fat  in  seven  days ;  three-year-old.  8.8 
lbs.  fat  in  seven  days;  four-year-old,  10.4 
lbs.  fat  in  seven  days;  five-year-old,  12.0 
lbs.  fat  in  seven  days. 

Every  day  of  increased  age  at  date  of 
calving  increases  the  requirement  .00439 
lbs.  of  fat  until  five  years  is  reached.  The 
experiment  stations  in  various  States  are 
designated  to  supervise  the  making  of 
these  records,  and  the  supervisor  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  affidavit  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  same.  j.  h.  b. 


Ration  for  Cows  and  Hens 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  grain  ration 
suitable  for  cows  on  pasture,  such  as  old 
Timothy  sod?  I  have  oats,  wheat,  barley 
and  corn,  and  can  buy  other  things  to 
make  up  the  necessary  ingredients.  Also 
give  me  a  good  Summer  ration  for  hens. 

New  York.  L.  d.  f. 

Pasture  forage  furnishes  a  rather  nar¬ 
row  nutritive  value,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  usually  advisable  to  feed  a  ration 
that  is  lower  in  protein  that  would  be 
fed  under  Winter  conditions.  O11  the 
average  farm  corn  can  be  used  to  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  grain  ration.  With 
the  feeds  that  you  have  available  you  can 
make  up  a  very  good  milk-producing  ra¬ 
tion.  I  would  suggest  using  three  parts 
corn,  one  part  oats,  one  part  barley,  one 
part  wheat  and  one  part  gluten,  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  The  general  rule  for  feeding 
on  pasture  is  tt>  give  a  cow  producing 
25  lbs.  of  milk  daily  3  lbs.  of  grain  and 
add  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  additional 
5  lbs.  of  milk  produced.  This  rule  ap¬ 
plies  on  where  pastures  are  abundant; 
1  lb  of  grain  to  each  3*4  lbs.  of  milk 
should  be  fed  when  dry  season  starts. 

Equal  parts  of  cracked  corn,  wheat 
and  oats  make  a  good  Summer  ration  for 
hens.  J.  av.  B. 


Changing  Time  of  Freshening 

I  would  like  to  get  some  information 
about  changing  the  time  of  cows  freshen¬ 
ing.  I  have  three  cows  that  freshened 
in  February  that  I  would  like  to  change 
and  have  them  'come  in  in  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  or  early  Fall.  Gan  this  be  done 
without  affecting  the  breeding  of  the  cow? 

w.  E.  I). 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  cows  should 
not  be  held  over  and  made  to  freshen  in 
tin'  Fall  of  1922.  Up  in  our  country  we 
don’t  like  to  have  our  Fall  cows  freshen 
until  about  stabling  time.  Go  we  that 
freshen  in  August  or  earlier  are  not  much 
le  tter  than  Spring  cows  for  Winter  milk¬ 
ing.  They  shrink  their  milk  flow  too 
much  when  we  change  them  from  pasture 
to  the  barn.  On  the  other  band,  if  the 
cow  does  not  freshen  until  she  is  in  her 
Winter  quarters,  she  will  give  a  full  flow 
of  milk  right  along  all  Winter,  and  will 
increase  again  when  she  goes  out  to  grass 
and  do  well  until  the  dry  weather  strikes 
us  the  fore  part  of  July.  We  think  that 
more  and  higher-priced  milk  can  be  gotten 
from  a  cow  from  October  to  the  following 
July  than  at  any  other  period.  Of  course, 
one  should  time  the  freshening  of  his  cows 
according  to  his  individual  conditions.  As 
a  general  proposition  it  is  safer  to  keep 
cows  breeding  regularly.  That  is.  a  calf 
about  once  in  12  months.  But  if  the 
cows  are  not  allowed  to  get  too  fat  there 
is  small  danger  of  injuring  them  as  breed¬ 
ers  if  they  are  held  over  for  a  few  months 
longer.  J.  grant  mouse. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  PRICES  STILL  LOW 
BUT  FARMERS  PLANTING  ABOUT 
AS  USUAL. 

Not  knowing  just  what  to  plant  this 
season  the  fai-mers  seem  to  be  doing 
about  as  usual ;  planting  the  standard 
crops  and  normal  acreage  so  far  as  they 
can  without  hiring  too  much  help  or 
heaping  up  more  debt.  They  have  courage. 

For  example,  several  letters  from 
Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  mention  a  normal 
potato  acreage  and  one  expects  an  in¬ 
crease.  Yet  according  to  all  accounts 
Aroostook  potato  farmers  the  past  sea¬ 
son  lost  more  money  than  ever  before 
because  of  extreme  high  costs,  unusually 
low  prices  and  much  decay. 

Reports  from  all  sections  except  the 
South  indicate  acreage  about  as  usual 
even  with  increases  in  some  sections. 
Farmers  appear  to  reason  that  while 
everything  is  selling  low  they  must  plant 
something  to  keep  in  the  business  and 
might  as  well  venture  in  the  crop  they 
know  how  to  raise  best,  but,  as  a  class, 
they  seem  not  to  be  risking  any  more 
money  than  necessary,  judging  from  di¬ 
rect  reports  and  from  the  lessened  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  and  fertilizers.  If  the 
Southern  crop  season  reflects  the  coming 
season  in  the  North,  as  it  sometimes  has 
done,  the  season  will  be  early  but  treach¬ 
erous  with  sudden  changes ;  late  freezes 
and  bothi  drouths  and  injurious  rain 
storms. 

The  old  onion  market  has  been  dying 
a  natural  death.  Only  the  best  stock 
has  been  worth  handling  and  carlots  were 
almost  unsalable.  Yet.  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  not  realized  the  abundance  of 
onions.  A  letter  from  a  Kansas  town 
humorously  suggests  that  a  few  carloads 
of  onions  he  shipped  to  that  section 
where  onions  have  been  selling  at  3%  to 
5c  per  lb.  all  this  season  and  consumers 
can  afford  them  once  a  week  or  “rub  one 
around  the  salad  bowl.”  In  California 
some  holders  are  dumping  old  onions  or 
selling  them  three  bags  for  25c.  One  of 
the  great  problems  of  better  marketing 
is  to  give  consumers  a  fair  chance  to 
help  us  out  when  crops  are  large.  Old 
onions  are  selling  in  Eastern  cities  at  an 
average  of  about  $1  per  100  lbs.  for  good 
stock  or  lc  to  1-9  the  price  a  year  ago. 
New  Texas  onions  bring  $1.75  /per  crate 
average  in  Northern  markets  and  show 
no  profit  to  the  grower  at  that  price.  The 
Texas  crop  is  a  poor  one  and  adds  one 
more  to  the  successive  losses  which  have 
afflicted  the  Southern  truck  farmer  this 
season. 

The  Southern  peach  crop  seems  to  be 
safe  in  most  localities  although  by  various 
causes  the  Georgia  crop  was  reduced  con¬ 
siderably  from  early  estimates.  The  mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  and  Middlewest  seem  to  have 
suffered  most  in  the  Spring  freezes.  The 
Northwest  will  probable  'sujpply:  more 
than  its  share  of  apples  next  season. 
They  have  a  big  crop  promised  with  no 
special  set-back  as  yet  while  the  Eastern 
crop,  it  seems,  will  be  generally  short. 
Higher  freights  handicap  Western  apples. 
Good  Eastern  apples  ought  to  sell 
easily,  especially  if  business  conditions 
show  some  recovery  by  Fall.  The  or¬ 
chards  will  need  plenty  of  spraying.  Tree 
lice  and  other  pests  are  reported  out  in 
force  as  the  season  advances  northward. 
The  mild  Winter  saved  an  extensive  seed 
Stock  of  bugs.  Old  apples  are  going  out 
at  high  prices,  but  few  growers  are  get¬ 
ting  the  benefit.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c :  lamb  chops,  lb..  28c ;  mutton,  lb..  12 
to  25c ;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  14  to  18c ;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.  28c;  neck  cuts,  lb., 
10c ;  sausage,  lb..  25c  ;  roasting  pigs,  lb., 
25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  23c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
35c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  rabbits,  lb., 
35c;  round  steak,  lb.  22c;  pork  loins, 
lb.,  20  to  25c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  35c;  bris¬ 
ket  bacon,  lb.,  22c. 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb..  32  to 
35c;  old  roosters,  lb..  22c;  turkeys,  lb., 
45  to  50c;  geese,  lb..  36c';  ducks,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.. 
42c ;  roasting  chickens,  lb..  45c ;  turkeys, 
lb..  55c;  geese,  lb..  42c;  docks,  lb.,  46c. 

Eggs,  large  white,  30c ;  brown,  30c ; 
mixed  colors.  30c;  duck  eggs.  40c;  milk, 
qt.,  9c ;  buttermilk,  qt..  5c;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c;  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints,  lb., 
50c;  best  dairy  prints,  lb.,  49c;  dairy  in 
jars.  lb..  49c;  cheese,  whole  milk  cream, 
lb.,  33c;  skim.  lb..  17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb., 
10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb..  15c. 

Apples,  large,  bu.,  Baldwins,  $1.20; 
Greenings,  $1.25;  Ben  Davis.  90c;  Spy, 
$1.40;  other  varieties.  50c  to  $1.  Pears, 
Kieffer,  $1.75.  Dried  apples,  12*4c. 
Citrons,  10  to  15c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  7c ;  beets,  best,  bu., 
$1.15 ;  cabbage,  white,  lb..  2c ;  carrots, 
bu..  80c;  cauliflower,  best.  10c;  celery.  12 
to  15c ;  dandelion  greens,  lb..  7c ;  egg¬ 
plant.  best,  each,  15c;  medium.  10c; 
horseradish  roots,  lb..  15c ;  lettuce,  large 
heads.  Sc :  onions,  green,  bunch.  6c ;  dry, 
bu.,  75c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
65c;  small,  bu.,  50c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c; 
radishes,  white,  bunch.  8c ;  round  red, 
bunch,  6c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach, 


peck,  30c ;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  rutabaga,  bu.,  90c ;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  T>unch,  10c ;  vinegar,  qt.,  10c ;  gal., 
35c. 

Honey,  clover,  card.  25c ;  extracted,  lb., 
23c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  10c;  on  cob, 
8c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.50;  black  walnuts,  bu.,  $2.50; 
butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  hiekorynuts,  bu., 
$5.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  me¬ 
dium.  lb.,  5  to  6e ;  lamb.  lb..  25  to  30c; 
live  pigs,  each,  $4  to  $5 :  small  dressed 
pigs,  lb.,  16c ;  pork,  light,  lb.,  14c ; 
heavy,  lb..  10c;  veal,  prime,  lb..  12c; 
common,  lb.,  11c ;  sausage,  lb..  24c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  40c ;  chick¬ 
ens.  lb.,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  lb..  40  to  45c; 
geese,  lb.,  45c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  poultry  —  Ducks,  lb.,  60c ; 
chickens,  lb.,  50  to  60c  ;  fowls,  lb.,  50  to 
60c ;  geese,  lb..  50c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb., 
35  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  60c;  eggs.  28  to  35c; 
duck  eggs,  40  to  50c;  lard,  lb.,  15c;  Ital¬ 
ian  cheese,  lb..  40c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2. 

Asparagus,  bunch,  20c ;  doz.  bunches, 
$2.25  to  $2.40  ;  beans,  dry.  bu..  $1.50  to 
$4.50;  per  qt.,  10  to  12c;  beets,  bu.,  50c; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads.  40  to  45c ;  per  100, 
$3;  carrots,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  garlic,  lb., 
25c;  horseradish  roots,  bunch,  10c;  let¬ 
tuce.  leaf,  crate,  $1.40  to  $2.80 :  onions, 
bu..  45  to  50c;  hothouse,  doz.,  30c;  pars¬ 
ley.  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  popcorn,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  pota¬ 
toes.  bu.,  40  to  50c :  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  75c;  spinach,  bu.,  80c; 
sage,  lb.,  10c:  rutabagas,  bu.,  40  to  50c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $24  to  $25;  hay, 
No.  1,  824  to  $25;  No.  2,  $20  to  $22; 
No.  3,  $16  to  $18;  Timothy.  $20  to  $25. 
Straw,  rye,  ton,  $15;  wheat.  $15;  oat, 
$12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  18c ; 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  12c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  18  to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  14 
to  15c;  heavy,  lb.,  13  to  14c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb..  20  to  22c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
16  to  18c;  mutton,  lb.,  11  to  13c;  veal, 
lb..  IS  to  20c. 

Live  poultry — Fowls,  lb..  30  to  32c; 
roosters,  lb.,  26  to  28c ;  old,  lb.,  22  to 
25c  ;  ducks,  lb..  30  to  35c  ;  geese,  lb..  20 
to  25c;  turkeys,  lb..  40  to  45c;  eggs,  30 
to  35c. 

Apples,  bu. — Kings,  $1.25  to  $1  50 ; 
Spy,  $125  to  $1.50:  Greenings,  80c  to 
$1  ;  seconds,  75  to  85c. 

Beets,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  cabbage,  crate, 
35  to  40c;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  $1  to  $1.25 ;  lettuce,  curly, 
doz.  heads.  50  to  60c;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions,  bu.,  45  to 
50c;  green,  doz.,  15  to  20c;  potatoes,  bu.. 
40  to  45c;  parsnips,  bu..  70  to  80c;  pie¬ 
plant.  doz.  bunches.  90c  to  $1 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c  spinach,  bu..  80c 
to  $1.25;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches. 
40  to  45c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40 
to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium.  $3  25  ;  red  marrow.  $6  ;  white  mar¬ 
row.  $4.50:  red  kidney,  $7:  white  kidney, 
$8.50  to  $9 ;  pea,  $3 ;  yellow  eye,  $6 ; 
Imperials,  $7. 

Hides — No.  1.  steers,  lb.,  4c;  No.  2.  3c; 
No.  1,  cows  and  heifers,  lb.,  3c;  No.  2,  2c; 
bulls  fand  stags,  lb.,  2c;  horsehides,  each, 
$1.50  to  $2  ;  lambs,  each,  50c  to  $1 ;  calf- 
skims.  No.  1.  9c;  No.  2.  7c;  wool,  fleece, 
lb..  15  to  18c ;  unwashed,  medium,  15 
to  18c. 

Seeds— Glover,  bu..  $15  to  $18;  Timo- 
thv.  $4  to  84.50 ;  Als>'ke,  $14  to  $15; 
Alfalfa,  $14.50  to  $15.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  former  weak  state  of  the  produce 
market  continues.  Most  stuff  seems  to 
be  at  the  bottom,  or  close  to  it.  so  that 
actual  declines  are  about  confined  to  but¬ 
ter.  cheese  and  potatoes.  Farmers  are 
drawing  storage  cabbage  and  feeding  it 
to  cows  or  throwing  it  out. 

BUTTER — C II EESE  — EGGS 

Butter,  lower ;  creamery,  38  to  45c ; 
dairy,  36  to  42c;  crocks.  30  to  38c;  com¬ 
mon,  22  to  25c.  Cheese,  unsettled ; 
daisies  and  flats,  new.  20  to  22c;  long¬ 
horns.  21  to  22c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hen¬ 
nery,  29  to  33c;  State  and  Western  can- 
died,  27  to  29c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull  :  fowl,  33  to  38c ; 
chickens,  32  to  40c ;  capons,  48  to  60c ; 
old  roosters,  26  to  37c;  ducks.  40  to  42c; 
geese.  32  to  34c.  Live  poultry,  easier, 
fowl,  30  to  36c ;  chickens.  30  to  35c ;  old 
roosters.  22  to  24c ;  ducks,  38  to  40c ; 
geese,  26  to  30c. 

APPI.ES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firm ;  Spy,  King,  Greening, 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  seconds,  60  to  75c.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  lower ;  good  to  fancy  white.  40  to 
50c ;  seconds,  35  to  40c ;  new  Florida, 
$6  to  $7.25  ;  sweets,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.75 ; 
Bermudas,  bbl.,  $9  to  $10. 

BERRIES 

Strawberries,  firmer;  Southern,  crate, 
qts.,  $8  to  $10.  Cranberries,  dull ;  Cape 
Cod,  bbl.,  $9  to  $14. 


BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  kidney,  cwt.,  $7.50  to 
$8.25 ;  marrow,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  pea  and 
medium.  $4.50  to  $5.  Onions,  quiet ; 
home-grown,  bu..  50c  to  $1  ;  Texas,  crate, 
white.  $2.25  to  $2.75;  yellow.  $1.75  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet;  asparagus.  Califor¬ 
nia,  box,  $4  to  $5  ;  peppers,  box,  $4  to  $5  ; 
tomatoes,  Mexican,  $4  to  $5.50 ;  string 
bearfs,  hamper.  $2  to  $5 ;  cabbage,  ham¬ 
per,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cucumbers,  $2.50  to 
$3.25;  peas,  $2.75  to  $3;  beets,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  carrots.  75c  to  $1;  parsnips,  50 
to  75c;  spinach.  75c  to  $1.25;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  55  to  60c ; 
beets,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  75c ;  carrots, 
80  to  90c;  onion  sprouts,  12  to  15c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  .  30  to  45c ;  celery,  Florida,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $5 ;  lettuce,  iceburg,  crate,  $5 
to  $5.50;  endive,  lb.,  22  to  25c. 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy,  $33  to  $34;  No.  2.  $29 
to  $31 ;  No.  3.  $25  to  $27  ;  clover  mixed, 
$27  to  $30.  Rye  straw,  $23  to  $24 ;  oat 
straw,  $17. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

April  28,  1921 
Milk 

•  The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
May  is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  .lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfat 
over  3.  Loose  milk  at  stores  retails  at 
10  cents  per  quart;  bottled.  Grade  A,  18 
cents;  bottled,  Grade  B,  15  cents;  certi¬ 
fied,  28  cents. 

Rutter 


SWEETS 

Honey,  easy ;  light  comb,  lb..  26  to 
32c ;  dark,  22  to  25c.  Maple  products, 
firm ;  sugar,  lb.,  22  to  34c ;  svrup,  gal.. 
$2  to  $2.25. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  baled,  track,  ton. 
$18  to  $21 ;  clover  mixed.  $17.50  to 
$18.50:  straw.  $15  to  $17.  Wheat  bran, 
higher;  ton,  car  lot.  $22.50;  middlings, 
$21.50;  red  dog.  $29.50 :  cottonseed  meal. 
$33;  oilmeal.  $34;  gluten.  $36;  hominy, 
$26.75;  oat  feed,  $9;  rye  middlings,  $21. 

j.  w.  c. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

RUTTER 

Best.  47  to  4714  :  common  to  good,  tub, 
40  to  45c ;  rolls,  28  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  30  to  31c ;  gathered,  23 
to  26c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  38  to  40c  :  chickens,  35  to  38c ; 
roosters,  20  to  21c ;  ducks,  38  to  10c ; 
geese,  25  to  30c  ;  turkeys,  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  48  to  50c;  roosters,  32  to  35c; 
broilers,  45  to  50c ;  ducks,  45  to  50c ; 
turkeys,  60  to  65c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6;  strawberries, 
qt.,  25  to  40c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2;  sweet 
potatoes,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50;  onions,  100 
lbs.,  75c  to  $1  ;  turnips,  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2  ; 
carrots,  new,  doz.,  40  to  50c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $25  to  $26.50;  stand¬ 
ard.  $24  to  $24.50;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$24.50. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

RUTTER 

Best  creamery,  43  to  45c;  good  to 
choice,  40  to  42c ;  lower  grades,  35  to 
38c;  ladles,  22  to  23c;  packing  stock. 
15  to  20c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby.  34  to  36c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  25  to  30c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  65  to  75c ;  roosters,  18  to 
25c  ;  fowls,  30  to  34c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  32  to  40c ;  roosters,  25  to  26c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $3  to  $6 ;  strawberries, 
qt.,  10  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  cwt..  75c  to  $1.10;  %-bu. 
basket,  30  to  50c ;  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket,  $1  to  $1.35;  onions.  100  lbs.,  30c 
to  $1 ;  cabbage,  new.  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $1.85. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  2,  $22.50  to  $23;  No.  3. 
$20.50  to  $21  ;  sample.  $17  to  $19;  clover 
mixed.  $20  to  $22.50.  Straw,  rye,  $18  to 
$20;  wheat,  $16  to  $16.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

RUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  30  to  32c ;  common  to 
good,  37  to  39c;  dairy,  25  to  35c;  storage, 
35  to  39c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby.  39  to  40c ;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  27  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  38  to  42c ;  fowls,  36  to  42c ; 
ducks,  35  to  38c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $5  to  $7. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl..  $3  to  $7 ;  Ben 
Davis.  $3  to  $4 ;  Russet.  $3.50  to  $5 ; 
Spy.  $3.50  to  $6.  Strawberries,  qt.,  25 
to  35c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.10;  new,  bbl., 
$4.50  to  $7. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions,  100  lbs.,  50c  to  $1 :  cabbage, 
bbl..  75c  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  $1  to 
$2.25  ;  spinach,  bbl..  $1.50  to  $2 ;  carrots, 
bu.  box.  $1.50  to  $2:  turnips,  bag,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  radishes,  bu.  box,  $2  to  $3; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  15  to  50c. 


Prices  are  8  to  9  cents  lower  on  the 
better  grades,  supplies  being  large  and 
buyers  taking  only  enough  for  immediate 
needs. 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb .  38  ft  39 

Good  to  Choice  .  33  ft  37 

Lower  Grades . 24  ft  28 

City  made .  20  ft  25 

Dairy,  best  .  36  ft  37 

Common  to  good  .  28  ft  32 

Packing  Stock .  15  ft  21 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  held .  27  ft  29 

Good  to  ohoice .  24  ft  26 

New  make . .  18  ft  20 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy .  35  ft  36 

Medium  to  good  .  30  ft  34 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  32  ft  33 

Common  to  good .  25  ft  30 

Gathered,  best,  white .  33  ft  34 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  oolors. . .  28  ft  31 

Lower  grades .  22  ft  24 

Storage,  best .  29  @  30 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steeri .  7  25  ft  8  40 

Ball*  .  6  00  ft  7  50 

Cows .  3  00  ft  5  00 

Calves,  prime  teal,  100  lbs .  8  00  @12  50 

Call* .  4  50  @  0  00 

Hogs .  8  75  ft  9  25 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  5  00  ft  7  00 

Lambs  . . . . .  9  00  @12  50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  55  ft  60 

Com.  to  good .  40  @  54 

Chickens  choice  lb .  45  ft  50 

Fair  to  Good .  30  ©  38 

Fowls .  35  ft  39 

Roosters .  22  ft  27 

Ducks  .  30  ft  38 

Squabs,  doz .  5  00  @10  00 

Geese . . . :..  25  @  35 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Sales  are  reported  at :  Calves,  choice, 
19  to  20c;  common  to  good.  12  to  17c; 
lambs,  hothouse,  each.  $4  to  $10. 

BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lb* . 6  50 

Pea  .  4  00 

Medium  .  4  75 

Red  Kidnev  .  9  00 

White  Kidney .  12  50 

Yellow  Eye .  8  50 


ft  7  00 
ft  4  25 
ft  5  00 
ft  9  75 
@13  00 
@  9  CO 


FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  ft  7  00 


Ben  Davis .  3  50  ft  4  50 

Albemarle .  7  00  @11  00 

Pears,  bbl .  2  00  ft  4  00 

Strawberries,  qt .  20  ft  50 


POTATOES 


Southern,  new,  bbl . 2  50  @  7  50 

Old,  180  lbs  . 175  ft  2  50 

Bermuda,  '  ,] .  6  00  @13  00 

Sweet  l  ^.atoes.  bu.  bkt. . . . .  1  00  ft  2  50 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  1  50 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00 

Cabbage,  ton .  20  00 

New,  bbl .  1  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  100 

Onions.  100  lbs .  50 

Bu.  crate .  1  00 

Egg  Plants,  bn .  2  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  1  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 1  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  2  00 

Peppers,  bu . 3  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  1  00 

Romaine.bu .  1  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20 

Spinach,  bbl .  50 

Kale,  bbl .  75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton .  30  00 

No.  2  .  25  00 

No.  3  .  22  00 

Shipping . 17  00 

Clover.  Mixed  . 20  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 18  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 12  00 


ft  6  00 
ft  2  50 
@30  00 
ft  2  00 
ft  3  50 
ft  3  00 
@  1  50 
@  2  50 
ft  4  50 
ft  1  75 
ft  2  00 
ft  5  00 
ft  6  00 
ft  2  50 
@  2  00 
@  35 

ft  1  00 
®  1  00 


@31  00 
@28  00 
@  24  00 
@20  011 
@27  00 
@20  00 
@15  00 


DRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York  :  Wheat,  No.  2  hard  Winter,  $1.56 ; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  82c;  oats,  No.  2 
white,  50c;  rye,  $1.50;  barley,  75c. 


The  past.  Winter  has  been  the  lightest 
one  here  in  many  year,  probably  in  40 
years.  Spring  opened  up  about  three 
weeks  earlier  than  common.  Fruit  was 
about  all  killed  in  this  section  on  the 
night  of  April  10-11  by  the  freezes;  had 
extra  good  prospects  up  to  then  for  fruit. 
Farmers  are  about  half  done  planting- 
corn.  Horses  and  cattle  are  slow  sale. 
Eggs.  20c  per  doz. ;  hens,  23e  per  lb. ; 
butter.  20c  lb. ;  corn,  $1  per  bu. ;  wheat. 
$1.65;  hay,  $15  per  thousand  lbs.  w.  H. 

Grainger  Co..  Tenn. 


7ft*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Make  Big  Poultry-Money 

MILKOLIN 

A  Gal. 


Jag.  E.  Keyes,  Petaluma,  California,  writes' 
"Milkoline  prevents  worms,  lowers  death  rate 
increases  esr.ft  production  and  keeps  a  flock  in 
splendid  health,  thereby  preventing  disease.” 
The  biggest  poulty  raisers  and  feeders  like 
Armour  &  Company,  Grant  Brothers,  etc.,  use 
Milkoline  constantly.  Many  say  it  reduces 
feeding  costs  materially.  ^ 

Guaranteed  Trial  Offer: 

ient  size  kegs  and  barrels.  Your  money  will 
be  refunded  in  full  if  after  using  half  of  amount 
purchased  in  30  days  you  are  not  satisfied. 

0 n  II  fiaHnn11  When  fed  according  to  di- 
"  UallUII .  sections  Milkoline  costs  but 
2c  a  gallon  or  less.  Milkoline  is  pure  modified 
buttermilk — keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate, 
will  not  mould  or  rot  and  does  not  draw  flies. 
Regarded  by  users  as  being  far  superior  to 
buttermilk  as  it  is  always  uniform  in  quality 
and  acidity.  , 

The  prices  of  Milkoline  are  as  follows  :  2  gal- 
S3. 50;  5  gal.  S7.50;  10  gnj.  #12.50;  16  gal- 
#16.50;  32  gal.  #32;  55  gal,  840.50. 

RIO  Rnnif  FRFF  I  Simply  send  name 
DIU  DUUIV  rntt  .  and  address— a  card 
will  do,  and  we’ll  send  au  Interesting  booklet 
telling  how  Milkoline  will  Increase  your  poul¬ 
try  and  hog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest 
distributors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

447  Creamary  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  \l  \  f  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock  —  assuring  you  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity  —  4.000  weekly  —  90fC  our  output  for 
March  ami  April  are  booked. 


Per  100 

In  Lot*  of  1 

H eduction 

On 

$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 
400  or  over 

157° 

257° 

May  10-28 
June  Chicks 

Order  now— if  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder  —  you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your  order 
for  1022. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks  de¬ 
livered.  Yon  alone  judge  them.  No  open¬ 
ing  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck.  L.I.N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  World's  Largest  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Delivered  at  your  door, 
anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post 
charges. 

Three  Million  for  1921 

Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Smith's  standard  Buff  Leghorn s  Black  Minor  -as 
< Copvriohted >  White  Leghorns  Anconas 

Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Orpingtons 
Buff  Leghorns  Assorted 
Write  nearest  address  today  for  cata  i—fre*. 

THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 


Clavcland,  Ohio, 
Boston,  Mass., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Chicago,  111., 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 


Dept.  59, 
Dept.  59, 
Dept.  59. 
I)ept.  59, 
Depl.  59, 


1959  W.  74th  Street 
154  Friend  Street 
833  Locust  Street 
427  So. Dearborn  St. 
816  Pine  Street 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Half  to  full  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

$18  per  100:  $160  per  1,000. 

8  to  10-wks.  pullets.  $1.50  each. 

By  Prepaid  Parcel  Post— Live  delivery  guaranteed 

One  CUSTOMER  WRITES: — "  I  have  raised  thous¬ 
ands  of  chicks  but  never  had  chicks  grow  like 
yours.  They  are  a  wonder.  By  next  spring 
my  order  will  be  considerable  larger." — L.  I. 
For  prompt  delivery  order  from  this  adv, 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 
BABY  CHICKS 

Price  Redaction  for  May 

$20  per  100  $95  per  500 

Prompt  delivery  of  sturdy  chicks  after  May  9th. 
From  selected  stock,  trap-nested  past  0  years. 
Males  bred  from  imported  Barron  stock  with  re¬ 
cords  of  270-282  eggs.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


15,000  Chicks 


Weekly  for  .Tun#  and  July 
delivery,  hatches  due  Juno 
7-14-21  and  28.  The  best 
healthiest  and  most  vigorous  chicks  obtainable,  hatched 
in, one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  t tie 
state.  8.  C.  White  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  tic.  each. 
B.  P.  Rocks,  18c.  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  and  Black  Miuorcas 
15c.  each.  Anconas  Hie.  Broiler  or  mixed  chicks  8c. 
each.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

ORDER  SOON— CATALOG  FREE 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 


D 


H 


A  NEW  STEAM-COOKED  FEED 

H-0  STEAM -COOKED  GROWING  MASH 

BECAUSE  H-O  STEAM-COOKED  Chick  Feed  is  cooked  by 
steam  for  more  than  two  hours,  poultrymen  can  bring  their 
chicks  safely  through  the  critical  first  weeks. 

This  wonderful  steam-cooking  process  is  now  also  being  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  new  feed,  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Growing  Mash. 

When  the  chicks  are  somewhat  mature,  a  supplementary  feed, 
in  addition  to  H-O  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED  becomes  neces¬ 
sary.  H-O  Steam- Cooked  Growing  Mash  is  designed  to  meet  this 
need.  Poultry  raisers  will  welcome  this  new  steam-cooked  feed 
because  wonderful  results  are  sure  to  follow  its  use. 

To  be  certain  that  your  chicks  will  live  and  develop  rapidly  into  profitable 
poultry  and  prize  birds, feed  the  H-O  combination:  First,  H-O  STEAM-COOKED 
CHICK  Feed;  as  soon  as  the  little  chicks  show  that  they  are  thrifty  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow,  add  H-O  Steam-Cooked  Growing  Mash,  continuing  with  this 
combination  of  H-O  STEAM-COOKED  CHICK  FEED  and  H-O  Steam-Cooked 
Growing  Mash  until  the  sixth  or  eighth  week  ;  then  continue  feeding  H-O 
Steam-Cooked  Growing  Mash  and  add  H-O  SCRATCHING  FEED. 

Get  a  supply  from  your  dealer  today.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 
Samples  of  these  feeds  and  literature  free  on  request 

The  H-O  Cereal  Company,  inc.,  buffalo,  n.y. 

Hartford  Conn.  Office,  J.  J.  Campbell,  Mgr.,  P.  O.  Drawer  1436 


PITTSFIELD 

PURE-BRED  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

lltli  Annual  Price  Reduction 

Tell  us  how  many  chicks  you  want,  what 
breed,  and  when  you  want  them,  when 
you  write  for  prices.  We  also  reserve 
chicks  if  desired. 

THREE  PRINCIPAL  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  also  White 
iTymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 

Do  not  delay  writing  for  our  catalog  and 
reduced  prices.  No  money  is  required 
with  your  order.  Safe  delivery  is  assured. 
Write  today  to  the 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street  Moliiston,  Mass. 


Barron’s  While  Leghorns 

Oneof  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  of  Pedigreed  Utility  Leghorns.  Trap-nested,  Cor¬ 
nell  Certified,  Official  records.  Hatching  eggs  for 
immediate  shipment— $10,  $11.75.  $20  per  100. 
(Ihieks  for  delivery  May  17th,  25th  and  .Tune  1st— 
020,  $23  and  $45  per  100.  After  first  June  ship¬ 
ment—  Chicks,  SI 8,  $3 1,  $36  per  11)0,  AU  chicks 
sold  up  to  May  I7tli.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  ALLEN  H.  BULKLEY,  Prop.,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm'range"  inoculated 
andfrec  from  lice,  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means  great  vigor. 
Barron  strain.  All  males  heading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
EggB  for  hatchingnow  ready  in  any  quantity.  85%  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks.  March. 
April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
a  chance.  10,000  baby  chicks  a  week.  Order  well  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  this  Spring.  My  new  book 
"Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solyed"  free  with  all  $10.00 
orders.  Circulars  free  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Bos  75,  Plssssnl  Valley.  R.». 


THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Little  Britain,  N.  Y.,  can  furnish  during 

April,  May  and  June 

approximately  150  chix  per  week  from  a  special 
pen  of  high-producing  S.  0.  W.  Leghorn  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  CKRTI  FAEI)  COCKERELS. 
Price,  $25  per  hundred. 


POULTRY  RAISERS 

We  have  spent  ten  years  in  developing  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  plants  in  New  England.  Our  ineu 
bator capacity  is  33,000  eggs.  We  ran  our  plant  at 
100*  capacity  during  wartime  conditions  and  now 
have  a  full  stock  of  selected  breeding  birds  tested 
by  Storrs  college  from  which  to  produce  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  We  can  supply  you  with  healthy, 
vigorous  chicks  hatched  under  ideal  conditions. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  It.  I.  lteds. 

A.  B.  HALL,  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn 


Officially  Pedigreed 

White  LEGHORN  Eggs 
For  Hatching 

from  Vineland  Pen,  Originally  owned  by  C.  8.  Greene, 
with  record  of  2,223  eggs  in  one  year  from  to  lions. 
Only  $6.00  per  sitting  of  15  eggs. 

H.  H.  OBER,  ::  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


D  ADV  BARRON 

“  ,rbK I  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

will  vIVO  Specially  bred  lor  heavy  egg  production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  because  they  deliver  the 
goods.  CHICKS,  May  delivery,  13c  each;  June,  12c 
each.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers 
will  tell  you  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy 
chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  price.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

C.  M.  Luagenecker,  Box  50,  Klizabethtown,  Pa. 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


BABY  CHICKS 

High  'quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  reduced 
prices.  Good  service.  Price  $15  per  10<> ;  3140  per  1000. 
Parcels  post  paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

H'rite  for  circular 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


BABY 

CHIX 


TVe  own  the  famous  Sanborn  Hock  of 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Heds,  every  breeder  with 
a  trapnest  record.  They  are  known 
from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  egg-laying*  abilities,  fourteen 
year 8  of  selective  breeding  behind 
them  place  them  in  the  front  row  as 
money  earners.  Our  Leghorns  are  of 
the  same  grand  quality,  free  catalog. 
Wost  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1  50,  Attloboro,  Mass. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strqng,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  and  cockerels  of  high  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  $7  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks,  $2(1  per  hundred  from  April  15  to  June  1st;  from 
then  on,  $18.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVEROAI  E  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland.  New  York 

Bred  to  Lay-White  Rock  and  Whito  Leghorn 
SQUAB  PULLETS-To  Lay  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 

100  February  hutch,  260-egg  strain,  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Billiots,  to  lay  in  August.  $2.60  each.  100  sume  Wiiite 
Itock  Bullets,  to  lay  Sept.  1,  $2.50  each,  for  delivery 
May  15tli.  These  pullets  will  pay  for  themselves  before 
Christmas  and  may  be  used  for  breeders.  Their  price 
July  1st  will  be  $5.00  each.  Standard  white  typical  birds. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yanm>uthp*rt,  Mass. 


SPECIAL 

End  oi  the  Season  Sale  of 

Hatching  eggs  from  our  2  and  3-yr. 
old  trapnested  Bell  Breeze 
White  Leghorns 

FALK’S  LEGHORN  FARMS  STELTON,  N  J. 


PULLETS 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 

From  our  own  fioek  of  Breeders.  8  to  10  weeks  old. 
for  delivery  from  late  April  on.  Mature  pullets 
from  July  15th  on. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM  Box  126  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

males  head  part  of  our  matings;  pedigrees,  280  288 
eggs.  Our  second  importation.  Our  Properly 
hatched  chicks  from  these  and  other  matings  of  su¬ 
perior  layers  give  satisfaction.  Hatches  every  Tues¬ 
day.  Hatching  eggs  supplied  promptly  at  reduced 
prices.  Safe  arrival  of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed. 
Price  list  free.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Fa. 

».  O.  WHITE  IjEGHORNS 

Large  egg  producers.  Free  farm  range.  Selected  breeders. 
Healthy,  vigorous,  farm  llock.  American  Btrains.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  fine  success  this  season.  May  chicks,  *18  hun¬ 
dred.  Egg,  $8.  Mountain  Viow  Poultry  Farm,  Hopowoll  Junction,  N.Y. 


May  7,  1921 

Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  stiippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago.  we  have  grown  front  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  60,000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103,000  eggs,  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never.  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  in  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all-round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock— 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
the  average  size,  and  lny  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  that  our  birds  will  average 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  real  sensible 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain.  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80- 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  in  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“Ask  the  man  who  owns  ’em” 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  lOO 
Our  Grade  B .  25.00  per  lOO 

Hatching  iggs  about  V2  price.  Cheaper  in  thousand  tote 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not.  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Reds — Barred  and  White  Rocks — Anconas— Brown 
and  White  Leghorns — White  Wyandottes.  Orders 
trom  25  up  to  several  thousand  filled  in  1  shipment. 
My  hatching  experience  goes  back  more  than  30  years. 
Only  plump  full-sized  sturdy  chicks  sent  out. 
The -kind  I  know  will  live. 

You  Must  Be  Satisfied 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  W.  H.  Allen,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

My  Free  circular  tells  why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the 
greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, 

and  why  HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  are  the 

chicks  for  you.  Write  today. 

A.E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  May 
I'locc  Orders  Early. 

A  K'l  HI  It  L.  POOR 


SI  6;  June  SI  4  per  100. 
Quality  the  Bert. 

:•  ANTRIM,  N.  II. 


LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNG  — EARLY  HATCHED —GROWING 
Best  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 
DEXTER  P.  UPHAM  -  BELMAR,  N.  J. 


Finn  Rrnnrlc  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Oesse,  Ducks,  Ouineas 
r  IIIC  Dl  Cello  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Telford.  Pa 


BABY  CHIXS 

at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  White, 
Brown  Leghorns.  Write  for  pamphlet— Free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  M.  SANKIT,  Prop.  MrAllatorvllla,  Ps, 


(6 


BABY  CHIX” 

Any  quantity.  All  the  leading  varieties.  Also  Mam¬ 
moth  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Trimnaal’s  Pool, 
try  Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St..  Rochester, N.Y. 


« 


»* 


Cheep!  Cheep!  Cheep! 

. pay  big  interest  on  money  invested,”  say  tbs 


Wo' 


AcmeQualifyChicks  ^r.1  Ma%?dRTVRUf,^ 


8.  C.  Whito  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.  Send  for  circular.  II.  Fisher.  M  Ilford,  N .  J. 

SUPER  QUALITY 

Leghorn  Chix  [S.C.  White] 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  and  SELECTED  STOCK  SIRED  BY  males 

from  hens  with  records  2U0-297.  HATCHING  EGGS  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  Circular  and  Price*. 
“  White  Diamond  Farm,”  Milford,  N-  J. 

T*  II  D  If  C  V  E?  gk  A  $  From  our  f  u  in  »  u  • 

I  II  If  IV  C  T  El  U  11  U  M-  TTronase  an.l  Nnr- 

ruguiiHctt  Stock. 

Largest  and  hardiest  breeds  known.  #4.50  for  6; 
®8  for  12,  sent  prepaid.  Instructions  how  to  raise 
J0%  of  all  flocks  put  off  sent  free  with  each  order. 
All  orders  filled  promptly.  Strictly  fresh  eggs. 

WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

I  hatch  about  4,000  Barron  and  Eglantine  strain  chicks  every  week.  They  are  all  from  free  range  stock- 
big  husky  fellows,  ready  to  grow  into  money.  You  cannot  afford  to  lie  short  of  chicks  at  these  prices 
Chicks  ready  May  10th,  17tli.  24th  and  Slut,  at  $15  per  lOO;  $140  per  lOOO.  June  Chick#  $ll{ 
per  lOO  ;  $120  per  lOOO.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  pav  parcel  post  charges.  Order  direct  from  this 

ad.  or  send  for  circular.  HK00K810F  POULTRY  FA  R  M,  (E.  C.  BROWN)  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


EXCELSIOR  CUSHIONS 

SAVE  WASTE  BY  BREAKAGE 

Our  cushions  protect  YOUR  FOGS.  Minimum  ex- 
pense,  prompt  shipment.  Six  supply  stations. 

If  'rite  for  namjde  and  particulars 

ATLANTIC  EXCELSIOR  MFG.  CO. 

507  West  30th  Street  New  York 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  abso¬ 
lutely  rainproof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swing¬ 
ing  window.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts.  E.  O. 
YOUNG  CO.,  1(!  Depot  Street.  Randolph,  Mass. 


Worlds  Laying  Records 

313,  323  and  325  Eggs  in  year 
PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers 
Bred  for  eggs  since  1889. 
Sixteen  page  Circular  Free. 
Large  general  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA.  PA 


“Regal-Dorcas”  White  Wyandotte  Eggs 

from  selected  free  range  stock.  #10—100:  *(!—  50;  *2— 
15.  Kggs  now  testing  7ft  to  80  per  cent  fertile. 

II.  W.  It  U  Ji  K,  Germantown,  New  York 


Single  Comb  R.  I.  Red  Day-Old  Chicks  ,f,X‘d  /SeS: 

State  tested  for  White  Dinri  hea  and  culled  for  high 
production.  82S  a  hundred.  Telephone  ir.s-c.  Order  now  1 

for  May  and  June.  BROWN  S  POULTRY  FARM.  Wcitboro.  Musi 


White  Orpington  and  Leghorn  ""Sw  0“?* 

took  10  ribb  >ns  on  10  entries  at  NewJersev  championship 
•how,  Dec.,  1920.  XT M.  II.  FFINDT,  H.  K.  U.  2,  HaUiran,  N.  4. 


Francais  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  at  reduced  price.  lO-wks.-old  pullets. 
Also  three  tine  breeding  pens  for  sale. 

Jules  F.  F  r ancais, YV e«  thump  toil  Beach,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-300  S.  C.  W.  L.  February  Hatched  Pullets 

from  heavy-laying  stock,  liny  them  to  avoid  loss 
and  got  high  priced  eggs.  Maplewood  Poultry 
Farm  R  F.  D.  No.  3  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


BUCK’S  BARRED  HOCKS 

Largest  winners  in  Rock  family  at  Vineland  Inter¬ 
national  laying  and  breeding  contest.  Hatching 
eges  from  selected  old  hens,  mated  to  Vineland 
cockerels.  #4  per  15;  #20  per  100.  Prom  fully  ma¬ 
tured  pullets,  8*3  per  15:  $15,  100.  Nothing  sold 
but  what  I  raise  on  my  own  place.  NO  BABY  CHICKS. 
GARRET  W.  BUCK  -  COLTS  NECK.  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock  Baby  Chicks 

ed  birds,  *24  a  Hundred.  T.  0.  RY0BERG,  Hiekiville.  l  l  .  N.  Y 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  Speonh  L.  I  .  N  Y. 


Ever-Laying  Strain  Ji 

Address.  LINDENJFARM^ 


Pawn  and  White  In- 
ian  Runner  Din  ks. 
Rggs,  S2  per  setting 

P.  0.  Box  469.  Hummelstown,  Pa 


B  a  r  r  ed  IT o  o K s 

Bred  to  lay.  Notice  our  Pen  No,  2,  Storrs  Contest. 
Eggs,  chicks,  cockerels.  Cornell  certified  stock. 

Circular.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  Cazenovin,  N.Y. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Dates.  May  (i.  10  17.24, 
31.  Chicks  15c  and  Eggs  6c  each.  From  good ,  healthy , 
farm  range  stock.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

PARADISE  POULTRY  FARM  Paradise.  Pa.  Box  B 


EGGS-WHITE  ROCKS  CHICKS 

Eggs  from  highest  quality  pedigreed  stock.*:!  per  15. 
Bab*  chicks,  82c  each,  (let  your  order  in  early.  Circular 
ready.  THEO.  I..  POOLE,  JAMESVI1.LK,  NEW  YORK 


Healthy,  1. IV ABLE  CHICKS  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Aneonas,  S.  C.  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  From 
pure-bred,  heavy-laying,  farm  raised  breeders.  Circular. 

A.  IlcNEEF  -  Sod  ii h.  New  York 


ECKH  ARTS’  BARRED  BOCKS 
Choice  EIGHT  WEEKS  OLD  PULLETS  for. June  Delivery  at 
$1.50  each.  Book  your  order  now  and  avoid  disap- 
pointment.  Satisfaction  (in  a  ran  toed  or  Money  Re¬ 
funded.  C.  W.  &  II.  J.  Kckhart,  Shohola,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

cular  free. 


Barred  I*.  Hock,  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 
I  Oct  and  up.  for  June.  Also  a  few  for 
May  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Gir¬ 
lie  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Mlllpritltnrii,  I’ennn. 


Chicks 


S.  <*.  Buff  Leghorn,  Hocks,  Reds  and  mixt  10* 
and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.  free. 

J. I  CO  It  N  KIM  ONI)  Mr  A  lister  vllle,  I'a.  Box  2 


Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  reger  fruit  farms,  blander.,  h.  j. 
Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs  11 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON 


Eggs,  #2  per  12;  8*  per  60. 
Baby  ducks,  45  cents  each. 

Flanders,  n.  .1. 


RABBITS 


Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealands 

Our  herd  of  New  Zealands,  for  size,  color,  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  win.  is  unsurpassed  in  the  East.  Our  supply 
of  youngsters  from  these  classy  breeders  is  ample, 
we  think,  for  all  demands.  Do  not  leave  your  or¬ 
ders,  though,  too  late  after  May  1st. 

THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY  RABB1TR1ES,  Theo.  S.  Moore,  Slocklon.  N.  J. 


Rahhilo  Al1  Prominent  Species 
naODlIo  Exhibition  and  Breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  on  all  Species  26e 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Bab¬ 
bits  50c.  Department  A,  JOSEPH  BLANK 
428  Highland  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  6IANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

'*H***i*iiii*iiiiiiiimimiiiiHiMiiuuitiiiimtiHiimiNNnmiuiiuiiiuiiiiiMUiMiinuHiiiininii(«nii«uM* 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


COME  to  HEADQUARTERS 

Buying  from  KERR  assures  your  getting  chicks  of  known 
quality  pure-breed — and  high  laying  ability,  the  offspring  of 
selected  (locks  of  productive  breeders. 

KERR’S  Chicks  are  shipped  direct  from  the  hatcheries  to  you 
— handled  but  once — audit  is  this  (hat  assures  their  atrength 
and  vitality  and  results  in  their  early  maturity  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

Two  Million  For  1921 


and  all  bred  for  high  egg  production.  We  do  not  hatch  chicks  of  unknown  quality. 
KERR  chicks  mean  a  successful  season.  Send  in  your  order  now  and  let  the  chicks 
prove  our  statement. 


Thousands  Ready  lor  Shipment  Every  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 


White  Leghorns  . . 
Black  Leghorns  . . . 

25  Mucks 

:}  $4.25 

50  Chicks 

$7.50 

100  Chirks 

$15.00 

500  Chicks 

$70.00 

1000  (  hicks 

$130.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

s.oo 

9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

160.00 

White  Rocks . 

Buff  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

■}  5.50 

10.00 

20.00 

95.00 

180.00 

Special  Dating  Order 

Prices  lor  June  1-8-15-22-29  Shipment 

25  Chirks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chirks 

500  Chirks 

1000  Chicks 

White  Leghorns.. 
Black  Leghorns.... 

■■}  $3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$110.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

4.25 

7.50 

15.00 

70.00 

1 30.00 

White  Rocks . 

Buff  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

2}  4.75 

8.50 

17.00 

80.00 

1 50.00 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  tor  Illustrated  Circular 

Frenchtown°  N.  J.  THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  IllC.  Springf?ehl.°Mass 


Your  Chick 
time  is 

you  on 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

at  these  low,  triple-advantage  prices 

1.  YOU  GET  HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS-the  best 

2.  AT  LOWEST  PRICES— what  you  would  pay  for  ordinary  chicks. 

3.  AT  THE  BEST  CHICK  TIME-entire  month  of  May. 

There's  certainly  no  chick  time  like  tlio  present- with  Hlllpot  quality  Clilcka  offered  at  these  low  prices.  And 
such  May  chicks— big.  strong,  husky— from  hutches  < -f  highest  fertility,  indicating  their  origin  From  the  imre-hred, 
farm  range  Hillpot  llecord  Layers.  You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  at  any  price  and  none  so  good  at  these  prices 


Barred  Rocks 
Black  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 


We  Can  Supply  for  Immediate  Delivery 

25  50  lOO 

Kliode  Island  Reds 
White  Hecks 
Riaek  lYlinoreas 


#5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


#9.00 

9.00 

9.00 


#18.00 

18.00 

18.00 


50 

#10.00 

13.50 

14.00 


100 

#30.00 

35.00 

38.00 


Barred  Rocks  $6.75 


#5.50 
0.75 
7.50 

SPECIAL  MATING 

$12.50  $25.00  R.  I.  Reds  $6  75  $12.50  $25  00 

For  Delivery  May  9-13 

25  50  100 

White  Leghorns  5.00  9.00  18.00 

SPECIAL  MATING 

25  50  100  25  SO  lOO 

Wli.  Leuhorns.  Pen  1  S9.50  $18.00  $35.10  Wli.  Lcohorns.  Pen  2  S6.25  $11  50  $23.00 
ORDER  AT  OHCE:  Sen  t  parcel  post  prepaid.  No  <J.  O.  1>. — send  check  or  money  order. 
Safe  delivery  of  full  count  ordered  guaranteed  anywhere  wiihin  1200  miles. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


Box  1 


F renchtown,  N.  J. 


Finest  quality  Kosemont  Baby  (’hicks,  from  our  purebred,  farm-range  breeding  flocks,  hatched  in  our 
own  big  incubators  and  shipped  direct  to  you.  Unusual  hutching  conditions  make  it  possible  for  you  to  get 
these  husky  money-making  chicks  quick,  if  you  send  your  order  at  once.  For  shipment  May  12,  13,  19,  20 
„  .  Per  1000  Per  500  Per  100  per  50  Per  25 

White  Leghorns  .  $165.00  $85.00  $19.00  $10.00  $3.00 

Brown  Leghorns  .  20.00  10.00  5.50 

P.arred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  170.00  85.00  19.00  10.00  5  00 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes . ; .  .  25.00  12.50  7.00 

(No  White  Leghorns  until  May  Utli) 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Kosemont  Baby  Chicks  are  unsurpassed.  Roseniont  breeding  stock  is  free-range  and  heavy  laying,  hardy 
and  hea  lthy  and  Kosemont  incubators  under  scientific  care,  produce  big  husky  chicks  that  make  money-cam - 
ing  fowls.  Buy  from  us  and  he  satisfied.  Send  postoffice  or  express  money  order  and  order  direct  from  this 
ad.  Or  write  for  catalog.  R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &.  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4.  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


200 


000 


For 


May  Delivery 
Immediate  Sale 


50 


000 


For 


*  «tockton  Hatchery 

Strictly  pure  bred  chicks,  recog¬ 
nized  as  superior  in  production 
and  quality. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
May  10th,  17th,  18th,  24(11,  25th,  31st 

_ ,  Order  from  this  ad  if  prompt  de- 

-  liveries  are  wanted.  All  chicks  are 

pure-bred  and  are  guaranteed  a  i  represented.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  pcr  (00  Per  50  per  25 

8.  0.  White  Leghorns. . $17. SO  $9.00  $5.25 

Barred  Rocks .  ..  18.00  9.50  5.25 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  19.00  10.00  5  50 

Whits  Wyandottes. .  23.00  12.00  6.00 

Black  MinorcaB .  28.00  14.00  7.50 

Send  your  order  NOW  for  choice  May  Chicks.  Catalog  FREE 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY.  STOCKTON,  N,  J. 

Enimort  R.  Wilson,  Prop. 


R  A  R  V Frcc  Ranflc  s* c* Whitc 

“'‘“'leghorns 

CHICKS 


0.  II. 


Chicks  $18  per  100  during  May  :  *16 
per  100  during  June.  Prepaid  parcel 
post.  Custom  Hatching  3c  per  egg. 
Cii  enlar.  Phone,  Plainsboro  <128. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

(II  AMII.E.K.  Prop.  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  J. 


HITE  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS- 

Pen  headed  by  guaranteed  Cornell  Cert  Hied  bird, 
*2  00  fifteen  ;  *7  hundred.  Thompson’s  Barred 
Hock  eggs.  *2.50  fifteen  MAIRS.  Sulforn,  N.  V 


HATCHING  EGGS.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Fggs,  *!  per  dog.  Day 

old  chicks,  $28  per  100.  Devonshire  Fermi,  Wsshingteuville,  N.Y. 


5000  JUNE  CHICKS  at  12c 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Experienced  poultry  raisers  know  .lane  as  an 
excellent  mouth  to  hatch  Leghorns.  This  is 
especially  true  of  our  vigorous  rapidly  maturing 
strain.  Ours  begin  laying  in  five  months.  June 
chicks  do  not  go  through  that  severe  winter 
moult  and  are  laying  strong  when  eggs  are  at 
top  prices.  Try  it  for  yourself,  it  is  especially 
important  this  year.  Send  your  order  to 

SPRECHER  BROS. 

Rohrerstown,  Pa. 


State  Line  Farms-Baby  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Ferris  -Bii'Ton  Strain.  K.  T.  Beds, 
1st  cockerel  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  1920.  Reds,  *25— 
100.  Leghorns,  *17— 100.  HENRY  MACK,  Poultry  Depl.A.Tsppsn. N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chix 

Reduce  prices  after  May  15th  EIGHTEEN  dollars  per 
hundred:  EIGHTY-FIVE  per  five  hundred  ;  ONE  HUNDRED 
AND  SIXTY  per  thousand.  We  will  give  honest  stock 
oil  a  square  deal.  JIISTa  POULTRY  FARMS.  Southampton.  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


FOU  SALK — Fine  Black  V  O  4’  II  IN  «  A  N  T  A  M  8. 

HAZELL  SCHULTZK  -  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Red* 

for  eggs  and  color,  15  for  *1.75;  100— *!>.  Chix,  100— *22. 
parcel  post  prepaid.  .NELLIE  RUSSELL,  Woodbury,  Conn, 


PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

Buy  Your  Pure-Bred  Chicks  from 
the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 


Immediate  May  10th,  17th,  18th, 
24th,  25th,  31st  Deliveries 


Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$17.00 

$  9.00 

$5.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  . 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

18.00 

10.00 

5.50 

White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  .  . 

|  22.00 

11.50 

6.00 

Black  lYlinoreas  . 
Aneonas  .  .  . 

|  27.50 

13.50 

7.75 

All  chicks  sent,  prepaid,  guaranteed  salt; 
delivery.  Our  chicks  are  pure-bred,  strictly 
high  in  quality  and  are  sure  to  please. 
Special  prices  upon  500-1000  Lots. 

The  Pine  Tree  Hatchery 

Jos.  D.  Wilson  Stockton,  N.  J. 


H.1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ii  1 1 1 1  m  1 1 1 1  ii  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  mjf 

|  Hi!  Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm  | 

Formerly  the  — 

E  The  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  = 

“  Am  all  sold  out  on  day-old  chicks  till  the  ^ 

—  26th  of  May.  Remember  the  last  part  of  — 

—  May  and  the  forepart  of  June  can’t  be  bent  — 

—  for  White  Leghorn  chicks,  especially  if  you  — 

—  want  them  for  winter  layers.  The  chicks  I  “ 

—  got  out  last,  year  around  the  first  of  June  “ 

“  produced  more  eggs  last  winter  than  my  — 

—  earlier  hatches.  — 

—  The  price  of  chicks  after  the  above  date  — 

—  will  be  $10.00  a  hundred  in  200  lots.  Parcel  — 

—  post  paid.  Eight  and  ten  weeks  old  pullets  — 

—  $1.50  apiece,  in  lots  of  fifty  or  more  $1 .35.  “ 

—  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  send  for  circular.  ^ 

E  ROY  S.  RIDER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y.  = 
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White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production  from  healthy,  2-year  old 
trapnested  breeders.  Strain  improved  yearly  by  addi¬ 
tion  of  Cornell  Pedigreed  Cockerels  and  Certified  Hens. 

Ten- Week  Old  Pullets 

safely  raised  through  the  risks  of  babyhood,  and  no 
longer  requiring  heat,  or  constant  attention.  Write  for 
our  very  reasonable  prices  for  May  to  July  delivery. 

P.  S.  Our  pen  of  Leghorns  at  Farmingdale  contest 
show  the  blood  and  breeding  back  of  them.  They  are 
running  with  the  leaders. 

P.  P.  8.  Our  Certified  Hens  at.  the  Cornell  Proving 
Station  rank  among  the  highest,  in  competition  with 
the  foremost  breeders  in  New  York  State. 

Schlein’s  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

from  Cornell  certified  stock.  Others  from  selected 
hens  mated  to  Cornell  certified  cockerels.  Hardy. 
Vigorous,  Bred  to  Lay.  Homeland  Farm.  Rosentlale,  N.Y. 


George  Phillips’  While  Leghorn  Chicks 

$24  per  100  May  lltli;  $23  May  18th;  $22  May 
25th:  by  Parcel  Post;  safe  delivery  guaranteed; 
from  stock  produced  in  my  pedigree  matings  of 
a  few  best  individuals.  My  20  pullets  still  lead¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  State  contest  laid  342  eggs 
December  and  325  January.'  Last  year  my  birds 
averaged  103  eaeli  in  the  Connecticut  contest  and 
183  in  New  Jersey,  one  laying  204.  Send  $3, 
balance  C.  O.  D. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R  25,  Seymour,  Conn. 


Lakewood  Layers 

CHICKS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 

From  liens  that  lay  and  pay.  Baby  chicks  for  May, 
30c  each.  Hatching  eggs.  $9  per  hundred. 

LAKEWOOD  LEGHORN  FARM,  C.  S.  Greene,  Originator,  Lakewood,  H.  J 


S.  C.  R.  I.  R  E  D  S 

Vibert's  2111  to  289-egg  strain.  Eggs,  #10  per  100: 
$35  per  300.  Baby  Chicks,  $35  per  100.  6  hens  and 

cock  forS30.  Anna  IYI.  Joues,  Craryville,  N.Y. 


CORNELL  Certified  S.  C.  Reds 

EGGS— $3  for  15.  Cock — SI5.  Circular.  Eggs  from 
uncertified  bens-  $7.50  per  100. 

L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON  Route  7  Qsweuo,  New  York 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Baby  Chicks 

GOc  each.  Kggs,  *5  for  15.  THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CO.,  Finwood,  N.  J. 


IT.  C.R.I.Red.s 

Kggs  for  hatching.  *8  per  PH):  per  15.  Vigorous 

stock;  free  range.  11.  II.  OWEN,  lihlnebcck,  N.  V. 


LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS, 
W.  WYANDOTTES,  B  A  U  R  K  I) 
ROCKS.  K.  I.  BEDS,  S.  C.W.  AND 
BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cat.  free. 


Chicks,  Eggs 


RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverd.le,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHIX 

order  blank.  Tub  Spknckh 


10.000  PER  WEEK 
LEADING  VARIETIES 

Write  for  price  list  ;md 
Hatchery,  Si-kncer,  Ohio 


Rhode  Island  Whites 

Fggs,  S3  per  setting,  lira.  ALICE  TRAMMELL,  Onego,  N.Y. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  JikW&’S 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  ami  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  #18  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  D.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien,  Conn.  Bax  800,  Phone  1 40 


S.C.R.I.RED  Day-Old  CHICKS— HATCHING  EGGS 

Trapnested  utility  stock.  White  diarrhea  tested.  Storrs 
(Conn.)  Egg  Laying  Contest  winners.  Eggs  *15  per  UK). 
Chicks  for  May  delivery.  *80  per  hundred.  Remaining 
10  breeding  cockerels,  best  matings,  *5.00  each 
Deer  Brook  Poultry  Funn,  8s<  34,  Short  Fulls,  N.ll. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid- winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  in  30  days.  $5  per  15.  0.  C.  L.  LEWIS.  Paoli,  Pa. 
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Sold  on  Merit 


NO  MATTER  how  sturdily  a  cultivator  is  built,  how 
beautifully  it  is  finished,  nor  what  claims  are 
made  for  it  —  the  way  it  sells  is  a  sure  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  worth. 

Cultivators  that  have  been  marketed  successfully  year 
after  year  in  ever  increasing  numbers  must  do  good 
work,  give  lasting  service  and  genuine  value.  This  is 
a  fundamental  law  of  business. 


International  and 
P  &  O  Cultivators 


Years  ago  these  names  were  introduced  to  the  cultivator 
users  of  the  world.  They  were  good  cultivators  then. 
Since  that  time  every  possible  improvement  has  been 
made.  They  stand  today  at  the  top  of  the  list  —  light  in 
draft  and  weight,  easy  for  man  or  boy  to  handle,  and  with 
a  well-earned  reputation  for  lasting  dependable  service. 

In  the  International  line  there  are  fourteen  different  culti¬ 
vators —  walkers,  riders,  shovel,  disk,  and  -urface.  At 
the  store  of  your  International  dealer  you  will  find 
International  or  P&O  cultivators  sure  to  please  you. 
Our  cultivator  catalog  will  interest  you.  Get  it  now. 


International  Harvester  Company 


m 


SHEAR 


THIN 

istraighti 

EDGED 

IKNIVESI 


rt  /2  V  ensilage 

CUTTER 

The  Climax  outs  with  Inwnrd  Shear — close  to  the 
main  shaft.  This  moans  less  power,  cleaner-cut 
ensilage,  no  clogging,  better  silage. 

The  Climax  will  cut  and  elevate  with 
less  power  than  any  other  machine 

Climax  knives  are  thin  and  straight-edged,— the 
easiest  possible  knives  to  grind  and  to  keep  sharp. 
They  are  easy  to  adjust— one  operation  adjusts 
all  three  knives. 

The  automatic  feeding  device  makes  easy  feeding. 
It  is  low  down  and  easy  to  reach. 

FRFF  f  ATAI  fif  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  sent 
1 11LL1  bnlnLuu  on  request— fully  illustrated  — 
gives  details  and  speeifleations  of  a'l  sizes.  Stocks 
carried  in  different  centers  for  quick  shipment, 

CLIMAX  CORPORATION.  48  Swan  Street 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

Catalog 


^  Giants 
in 

Strength 


More  dollars! 

Good  silage  makes  more 

milk —  more  dollars.  Harder 
Silos  make  the  best  silage  be¬ 
cause  the  smooth,  tight,  wooden, 
walls  are  the  best  non-conduc¬ 
tors  of  heat. 


- -  ^  When  you  build 

.  a  new  silo  or  rebuild 

.your  old  one,  make  it 
a  Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 
air-tight,  water-proof,  frost-defying 
inner  wall  of  Silafelt.  Outside  of  both 
is  the  spiral  Crainelox  covering,  of 
giant  strength — no  hoops,  no  lugs,  no 
weak  spots,  no  repairs,  but  permanent 
protection  for  every  inch  of  wall. 

By  rebuilding  your  old  stave  silo 
into  a  Craine,  you  save  half  the  cost 
of  a  new  silo.  Ask  us  to  tell  you  how. 
Literature  and  terms  on  request. 
Write  also  for  agency  proposition. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  HO,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Green  Mountain 


r;n  ‘YES 

Stand  /  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

The;  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co. 
■'  J’West  St.  Rutland. V, 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Lameness 

1.  We  have  a  horse  which  is  a  little 
lame  in  front  at  times ;  his  shoulders  are 
sunken  slightly,  and  I  think  he  is  prob¬ 
ably  sweenied,  as  I  can  find  nothing 
wrong  with  his  feet  or  legs.  What  should 
we  do  with  him?  2.  We  castrated  some 
eight-months-old  lambs  a  few  weeks  ago, 
which  got  along  nicely  for  about  two 
weeks,  when  they  did  not  seem  so  lively 
and  finally  one  got  lame  and  died.  It 
was  swollen  but  very  little.  I  washed 
the  wounds  out  with  creolin  solution  and 
then  applied  some  black  oil  containing 
about  35  per  cent  turpentine.  Is  there 
anything  I  could  have  done  to  save  this 
lamb?  m.  m. 

1.  Without  making  an  examination  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  the 
cause  of  lameness  in  the  cases  mentioned. 
If  the  seat  of  the  lameness  can  be  located, 

(  a  blister  applied  to  the  skin  after  clippinr 
i  off  the  hair  may  prove  remedial.  2.  Greater 
care  should  have  been  taken  to  disinfect 
the  wounds  at  castration  time.  With 
Iambs  of  that  age  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
apply  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  iodoform 
and  three  parts  of  sweet  oil  freely  in  the 
wounds,  just  after  the  operation.  The 
turpentine  mixture  is  irritating  and  un¬ 
suitable  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 


Urticaria 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  horse  ? 
She  is  going  on  six  years  old,  never  has 
done  any  heavy  work  outside  of  a  little 
driving  to  and  from  village,  about  four 
or  five  miles  each  way,  and  she  has  not 
done  anything  for  the  last  year  but  stand 
in  stable.  Yesterday  she  was  hitched  to 
plow  with  another  horse,  hut  only  half 
an  hour.  This  morning  we  noticed  she 
has  big  lumps  all  over  her  whole  body  : 
her  jaws  are  very  much  swollen.  Doctor 
says  ehe  has  hives.  Is  it  so?  She  is 
fed  oats  in  morning,  corn  at  noon,  bran 
at  night,  about  two  quarts  at  each  feed¬ 
ing.  also  hay.  c.  K. 

New  York. 

The  disease  is  urticaria,  also  called  net¬ 
tle  rash  or  surfeit,  and  is  similar  to  hives 
in  a  child.  Never  let  any  horse  stand  for 
a  single  day  without  work  or  outdoor  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  stop  grain  feed  when  there  is 
no  work  for  a  horse  to  do.  It  would  be 
well  to  lot  the  horse  run  on  pasture  with¬ 
out  grain  when  not  at  work.  Urticaria 
soon  subsides  when  grain  or  any  new  feed 
is  withheld  and  a  mild  physic  adminis¬ 
tered. 


Worms  of  Cat 

We  have  a  nice  pet  cat  that  is  troubled 
with  worms.  He  sometimes  passes  small 
white  worms,  and  sometimes  vomits  them 
up.  lie  is  a  hearty  eater,  and  looks  sleek 
and  nice.  What  would  you  advise  giving 
him  for  the  worms?  a.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

After  withholding  feed  for  24  hours 
give  the  cat  one  grain  of  freshly  powdered 
areca  nut  for  each  pound  of  body  weight 
Administer  it  in  castor  oil,  and  repeat 
the  dose  in  10  days.  If  good  results  are 
not  obtained  from  areca  nut.  which  may 
not  be  effective  if  “shop-worn.”  give  one 
to  three  grains  of  santonin  in  a  capsule 
and  follow  with  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in 
two  hours. 


Wart? 

I  have  two  heifers,  one  a  yearling  and 
the  other  a  two-year-old,  which  have 
numerous  warts  about  the  neck,  ranging 
in  size  from  a  walnut  to  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  one’s  hand.  I  would  appreciate 
your  .advice  as  to  their  removal.  r. 

New  York. 

Twist  off  or  cut  off  warts  that  have 
narrow  necks,  and  if  bleeding  is  profuse 
stop  it  by  lightly  applying  a  hot  iron. 
Monsel’s  solution  or  powder  is  also  ef¬ 
fective  in  stopping  bleeding,  but  some-  j 
times  is  followed  by  a  troublesome  forma¬ 
tion  of  pus.  Next  day  apply  pine  tar 
with  an  old  paint  brush,  and  also  rub 
tar  into  masses  of  small  warts. 


Swellings 

I  have  a  mare  five  years  old  that  raised 
a  colt  last  year;  was  in  good  health  and 
at  work  up  to  about  three  weeks  ago, 
when  I  found  her  one  morning  with  udder 
much  swollen.  Swelling  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  up  to  her  front  leg.  In  a  few  days 
that  subsided  and  the  other  side  did  the 
same.  Lump  on  side.  Doctor  thinks  the 
place  under  her  flank  might  be  a  rupture. 
I  gave  her  a  big  dose  of  salts  and  have 
her  on  rye  in  daytime  and  in  a  box  stall 
at  night,  with  a  little  hay  and  -bran.  She 
seems  well  in  every  other  way.  a.  it. 

Virginia. 

Have  you  stripped  each  half  of  the 
udder?  Mainmitis  (garget)  apparently 
is  present,  and  we  think  it  likely  that  pus 
has  formed  one  or  more  abscesses  which 
will  have  to  be  opened  if  they  do  not  rup¬ 
ture  or  discharge  through  the  teat.  Have 
the  mare  attended  to  by  a  veterinarian 
who  will  be  able  to  decide  if  lancing  is 
necessary.  Meanwhile  rub  iodine  oint¬ 
ment  into  the  swellings  at  intervals  of 
12  hours,  and  dissolve  a  dram  of  iodide 
of  potash  in  the  drinking  water  night  and 
morning  for  five  consecutive  days. 


May  7,  1921 
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Saving  Farmers 
from  Bankruptcy 

That’s  the  mission  of  silos.  Years  ago.  hogs 
were  the  recognized  “mortgage-lifters/ 'then 
came  cows.  Today  with  ruin  facing  thousands 
of  farr?«r»,  the  silo  steps  to  the  front,  and 
profitable  farming  of  the  future  demands  more 
h off s,  more  cows,  more  calf  raising,  Baby 
Beef  feeding.- -marketing  more,  if  not  all  of 
your  crops  through.the  silo. 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION 

Formers  everywhere  are  waking  up.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  silos  is  the  biggest  ever.  If  you  aro 
Interested,  get  busy.  Write  us  today.  Get  our 
special  proposicion  that  means  a  big  saving. 
Makes  silo  owning  easy.  A  plan  that's  new, 
different  and  original.  No  cash  to  pay.  No  in¬ 
terest.  No  deposit.  Silo  pays  for  itself. 

Champion  Silo 

Different  from  oil  othere-tbe  cheapest.  moot 
eatlsfnctory  permanent  eilo  on  tho  market. 
Made  of  ttip  best  siio  material  known.  Can’t 
rot, will  not  crumble,  not  affected  by  weather. 
Special  construction  features  not  found  on 
jny  other— euch  as  now  foundation  construc¬ 
tion.  Special  Interlocking  anchoring  system 
fastened  Into  silo  foundation,  heavy  steel 
door  frame  and  many  other  Improvement, 
that  put  Champion  Silos  ahead  of  all.  The  on. 
absolutely  permanent,  absolutely  practical  in¬ 
expensive  ailo. 

Silo  buyer’s  guide 

FREE 

Upon  request  we  I 
will  send  you 
free,  without  any  l 
obligation,  Cham-  1 

^ion  Silo  Catalog, 

1  u  G  Prints  of 
construction  and 
feeding  reporta 
telling  how  prom¬ 
inent  feeders  makeil 
money,  also  partic-ll 
ulars  of  terms.  etc.|] 

ACT  QUICK 

This  proposition 
only  be  avaflable  to  auil] 
limited  number  of  far- 
mors.  An  opportunity  of** 
lifetimeito  own  a  ailo. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS 
COMPANY 
Box  270 

Springfield,  Ohio 


iYTMITEO  1 

Iket.  Write  todayj 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

The  reason  why  the  Unadilla  sells 
two  for  one  of  any  other  silo  in  the 
East  is  because  its  patented  construc¬ 
tion  keeps  silage  best  and  provides 
the  easiest,  safest,  most  economical 
way  of  storing  and  using  silage. 

The  Unadilla  door  cannot  stick  or 
freeze  in — it  is  opened  automatically 
by  simply  raising  the  fastener,  and 
gives  a  continuous  opening  through 

which  the  silage  is  shoved,  saving  the  heavy 
work  of  pitching  overhead.  These  fasteners 
are  also  tile  rungs  of  the  famous  Unadilla 
door-front  ladder —  as  easy  and  safe  to  climb 
ai  a  stairway.  Hoops  are  easily,  safely  adjust¬ 
able  from  this  ladder,  keeping  the  silo 
always  in  prime  condition. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  show¬ 
ing  our  labor-saving,  silage-saving 
and  safety  construction.  Learn  bow 
you  can  save  on  the  purchase  price 
by  ordering  this  month. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C.  Unadilla.  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds,  t  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
C&Uiog  illustrated  iu  color,  fra.. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Elm  St.,Quincy,U| 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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|  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  X.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  record  of  week  ending  April  17 
(twenty -fourth  week): 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 74  911 

.1.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  76  1075 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  63  586 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  70  1207 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  R.  1 .  74  1386 

ltoselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  73  607 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass  .  61  1037 

Koy  M.  Lynch.  N.  .1 .  41  595 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  43  837 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa  .  46  806 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  41  1140 

E.  C.  Conflict  &  Son.  N.  J  .  40  594 

August  Weiss.  N.  J .  77  1701 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm.  N.  J .  60  1537 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  84  947 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass . 76  1791 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  .1 .  85  1066 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  63  1212 

Howard  U.  Taylor.  N .  J .  63  1262 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J.. .  77  1074 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  69  1038 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B  W.  Brainard.  N.  Y .  58  759 

ANCONAS 

Just,-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  59  763 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  64  856 

Solomon  Ricbman.  N.  J  .  83  928 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  76  1002 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  83  1350 

.1.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J .  86  1508 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn .  86  1044 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 75  1144 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J .  74  1061 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J, .  79  1061 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 79  1533 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  74  1265 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J .  65  976 

Kigenraueh  &  De  Winters.  N.  J  .  . .  77  10T5 

Plnehurst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  72  1200 

Mattie  H.  Eppele.  N.  J .  81  899 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  67  1310 

Richard  Franke.  N.  J .  79  985 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y  .  92  1513 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Dei .  79  1228 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  74  938 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  75  912 

John  J.  He«rdt,  N,  J .  44  903 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  64  1156 

A.  15.  Hall,  Conn .  68  1334 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  96  1627 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J .  77  901 

S  uni.  Johnston,  N.  J .  70  1100 

George  0.  Johnson,  N.  J .  65  968 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  79  1305 

KobertO.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 76  1028 

Jay  D.  Lester.  N.  Y .  97  488 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  80  1162 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  78  1524 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J .  77  1135 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  82  1154 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R  I  .  40  725 

M-adowedge  Farm  N.  Y .  66  1212 

Mercer  Poultry  B'arm.  N.  J .  76  904 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . 75  1337 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  83  1304 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.J .  75  1018 

S.  Olson,  N.J  .  83  1120 

Plnewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  104  985 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  76  958 

Queensbury  Farm,  N.  J .  57  1171 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J  .  108  843 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  72  1188 

John  K.  ltoessner,  N.  J .  84  1247 

Rosebtll  Farm,  N.  J .  62  1116 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  74  1281 

J.  W.  Schreib.  N.  Y .  85  1174 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  87  1046 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  79  1113 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.J .  47  1163 

John  G.  Siinmonds,  N.J  .  69  1170 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N.  J  .  70  1255 

Willis  E  Stryker,  N.  J .  94  1662 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J  .  67  1120 

Wallace  S.  Suydum,  N.  J .  81  907 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  74  1115 

J.  R.  Van  llouten.  N.J .  84  lolH 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  .  59  994 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.J .  54  1125 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  72  978 

James  Whetsel.  N.  J .  72  '  1133 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  68  1260 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.J  .  71  865 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co  M.  P.  A .  88  920 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  81  1*76 

R  I.  BEDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  82  1316 

S  C  W  LEGHORN 

Rurlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  72  1015 

R.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  63  1089 

S  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hatnmonton  Poultry  Kaisers’ Assn. ..  62  1009 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  68  1146 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  75  889 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  69  1219 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  73  844 


Total  .  7201  110680 


Mistaken  ideas  About  Capon 

I  am  not  sure  that  capons  are  grown 
very  extensively  for  the  large  markets 
at  the  present  time,  although  I  have  read 
several  articles  on  the  subject  within  a 
year,  appearing  in  different  agricultural 
papers.  Every  one  of  these  articles  showed 
up  capon-growing  in  a  somewhat  biased 
light,  at  least  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  my  more  than  25  years’  experience  in 
the  matter. 

“The  operation  itself  is  easily  per¬ 
formed  by  the  one  who  understands  it.” 
I’ll  not  contradict  that  (do  not  overlook 
the  latter  part  of  sentence).  “The  capon 
attains  a  much  greater  size  than  the  un¬ 
altered  bird.”  I’ll  say  no.  Does  the  geld¬ 
ing  attain  greater  size  than  the  stallion, 
the  ox  than  the  bull,  the  wether  than  the 
ram.  etc.?  I  will  admit,  of  course  that 
the  capon  takes  on  fat  easily  and  makes 
a  fine  table  fowl ;  if  it  were  not  so.  we 
would  not  continue  producing  them.  One 
man  wrote  AYhite  Leghorn  capons  weighed 
six  pounds.  In  rare  instances  this  might 
come  about,  but  fetich  an  average  will  not 


he  attained.  My  own  White  Leghorn 
capons,  now  in  my  yard,  average  .five 
pounds;  pullets  of  same  litter,  now  10 
months  old.  weigh  four  to  four  and  one- 
half  pounds,  giving  a  good  account  of 
themselves  in  the  way  of  filling  the  egg 
basket. 

Another  writer  spoke  of  some  capons 
four  years  old  .'  Whoever  thought  of 
keeping  a  bird  four  years,  and  for  what 
purpose?  Perhaps  as  a  brooder  of  young 
chickens?  Well,  another  hoax!  We 
have  heard  or  read  about  this  .'50  years 
ago.  but  no  man  has  as  yet  come  to  the 
front  and  revealed  the  secret  of  how  to 
imbue  the  mind  of  the  capon  with  that 
peculiar  motherly  feeling  the  lien  pos¬ 
sesses  after  she  has  hatched  out  a  brood 
of  chicks.  It  was  said  to  make  the  capon 
drunk  with  tobacco  smoke  ;  when  in  that 
condition  he  would  “mother”  the  chickens 
given  him.  I  have  been  insane  enough 
to  try  this  experiment,  with  a  negative 
result  as  far  as  the  capon  was  concerned. 
What  effect  it  had  on  myself  will  not  he 
recorded  here.  Let  every  reader  under¬ 
stand  that  the  age  limit  of  a  canon  is  10 
months.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep  him 
after  that,  lie  has  very  nearly  reached 
the  greatest  size,  even  the  late  maturing 
breeds.  What  more  we  may  put  on  him 
after  that  stands  in  unfavorable  compari¬ 
son  with  the  cost.  If  he  could  he  induced 
to  brood  chickens,  and  the  chicks  be  in¬ 
duced  to  accept  him  as  a  mother,  it  would 
then  he  poor  business  to  keep  a  capon  over 
for  this  purpose.  Why  not  rather  keep 
an  extra  hen.  that  would  pay  for  her  keep 
in  eggs,  and  pay  a  profit  besides?  While 
she  is  taking  care  of  a  brood  she  is  re¬ 
cuperating.  and  will  again  soon  he  in 
shape  to  resume  egg-laying. 

We  are  further  advised  to  buy  a  cer¬ 
tain  “caponizer”  (usually  expensive) 
which  would  make  the  operation  dead 
sure,  and  prevent  all  slips.  A  slip  is  a 
bird  imperfectly  caponized.  Let  me  tell 
the  reader  that  no  instrument  has  as  yet 
been  invented  and  made  that  will  accom¬ 
plish  this.  Those  most  expert  in  this  art 
of  caponizing,  and  using  the  very  best  of 
tools,  do  not  sueced  in  caponizing  cock¬ 
erels  without  having  quite  a  few  slips,  as 
high  as  25  per  cent.  Rut  this  need  not 
deter  anyone  from  going  into  this  work. 
Slips  are  very  good  ;  should  be  kept  sep¬ 
arate  fvom  the  hennery,  and  marketed 
first.  We  have  made  a  practice  of  draw¬ 
ing  on  them  for  our  own  table  when  they 
had  attained  an  age  of  about  six  months 
or  any  time  after  that. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the 
small  breeds,  like  the  Leghorns,  are  not 
well  adapted  to  make  capons.  Plymouth 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Langshans  and  nearly 
all  the  large  breeds  are  much  better  for 
this  purpose.  Let  the  Leghorns  go  as 
broilers.  As  capons  they  cease  to  be 
profitable  at  eight  months.  F.  greiner. 

New  York. 
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That  Whitewashing  Job 

— in  Poultry  Houses,  Stables,  Pig-Pens  or  Cellars — 

which  you  know  you  ought  to  do,  no  matter  how  much  you  dislike  it,  can 
be  done  quickly  and  easily,  at  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and  money,  and  any  day 
it  is  convenient  for  you,  if  you  will  use  CARBOLA  instead  of  whitewash. 

Carbola  Takes  the  Meanness  Out  of  the  Job 
and  Gives  You  Much  Better  Results  Besides. 

Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and  a  disinfectant  combined,  in  powder  form,  that  is  ready  to 
yse  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed  with  water — no  waiting  or  straining.  It  will  not  spoil  even  after 
jt  is  mixed,  so  you  can  keep  it  on  hand  ready  to  use  when  wanted  or  on  a  rainy  day.  You  can 
apply  Carbola  with  a  brush  or  a  spray  pump  to  wood,  brick,  cement,  stone,  plasterboard,  tar 
paper,  etc.,  or  over  whitewash.  It  will  not  clog  the  sprayer  and  does  not  flake  or  scale  otf  the 
way  whitewash  does.  One  gallon,  which  is  made  with  a  pound  of  the  powder  —  costing  you 
10  to  cents — covers  200  square  feet. 

Carbola  is  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic — harmless  to  the  smallest  chick  or  to  stock  that 
licks  a  painted  surface.  It  gives  walls,  ceilings  and  partitions  a  smooth,  white  finish,  increases 
the  light,  improves  the  appearance,  kills  contagious  disease  germs  and  mites — makes  buildings 
clean,  sweet-smelling  and  sanitary.  It  is  used  and  recommended  by  thousands  of  poultry, 
dairy  and  breeding  farms  and  by  many  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Give 
5t  a  trial — you  never  will  regret  it. 

AS  A  LOUSE  POWDER  for  use  on  cattle,  poultry,  horses,  hogs,  dogs,  etc.,  the  dry  Car¬ 
bola  powder  will  be  found  most  satisfactory.  It  costs  about  one-third  less  than  other  brands 
and  gives  sure  results.  Apply  it  as  you  would  any  other  louse  powder. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  drug  or  seed  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  direct — 
prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  and  postage  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered  50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered 

200  lb.  bags  $18.00  Trial  package  and  booklet  30c  postpaid. 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  299  Ely  Ave. ,  Dept.  R(  Long  Island  City,  New  York 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  *£zTst?uim'  iIBK8.  i5-$i  so,  36 

— $3;  50—  *4:  100—  $7.  prepaid.  Miss  V.  FULTON,  Gallipots,  0. 


pi.;nl.o  Kulp  strain.  R.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Vdlln5  at  glo  per  100.  Parcel  Post  paid. 

FRANK  RLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Fnr^olo  Bggs  and  Stork.  White  Leghorns. 

TUI  OdltJ  alex.  Davidson  -  glen  Campbell,  Pa. 


Poultry  Questions 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  grains  and  by¬ 
products  as  being  classified  as  containing 
so  many  white  and  yolks?  2.  Are  elec¬ 
tric  incubators  and  brooders  practical 
yet?  •”>.  Is  poultry  affected  with  a  small 
white  worm?  How  can.  it  be  cured  and 
prevented  ?  4.  Is  it  all  right  to  let  the 

laying  stock  outdoors  in  Winter  if  the 
ground  is  not  frozen?  R.  M. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

1.  T  see  no  value  iji  this  classification, 
since  the  food  eaten  must  fulfill  several 
other  functions  in  the  animal  body  be¬ 
fore  any  yolks  or  whites  are  made  from 
if.  and  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  just 
what  part  of  the  food  will  he  diverted  to 
other  rnirposes. 

2.  Yes.  so  far  as  hatching  is  concerned  : 
hut  pretty  expensive  to  use  at  ordinary 
commercial  rates  for  electric  current. 

2.  The  tobacco  treatment  for  worms 
in  fowls  is  effective,  though  measures  to 
prevent  reinfection  must  be  taken  if  the 
flock  is  to  he  kept  free  thereafter.  Steep ; 
a  pound  of  finely  cut  tobacco  stems  for 
each  100  birds  in  enough  water  to  keep 
well  covered  and  boil  for  two  hours.  Mix 
liquor  and  stems  with  four  quarts  of  j 
mash.  Feed  wet  to  birds  fasted  since 
previous  day.  Two  hours  later  feed  oncj 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  water  | 
and  mixed  with  three  quarts  of  mash,  see¬ 
ing  that  each  bird  gets  its  share.  Keep 
droppings*  from  birds  to  prevent  reinfec¬ 
tion. 

4.  Laying  fowls  need  not  he  confined  at 
all  through  the  Winter,  if  they  have  suit¬ 
able  quarters  to  stay  in  when  they  wish. 
Fowls  so  kept  frequently  do  better  than 
those  that  are  confined  to  poultry-houses 
all  or  part  of  the  time.  M.  B.  D. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  "htcihcinkrsEs!^B2H3: 

R.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  T1IE  UNDERHILL  HUMS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  V 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds 

I  am  booking  orders  for  April  and  May.  16  years 
shipper  of  day-old  chicks.  Safe  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  All  chicks  shipped  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Hatch  every  week.  Write  for  prices  and  free  circular. 

Baby  Chicken  Farm,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  IN.  Y. 


Young’s  Strain  producing  S.C.  WhiteLeghorn Chicks 

$20  per  1(10.  Eggs,  $8  per  100.  Circular  tree. 

MY0WN  POULTRY  FARM  Brice  Moore  Ellenville,  N.Y. 


260-288  Egg  Strain 

I’nttcrfton  Poultry  Farm  -  <  lay  ton,  N.  \  • 


R 


C.  BE.  LEGHORN  EGGS.  S1.50— 15;  $8— 100. 
e  Mrs.  CLAUDIA  BETTS,  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

Again  the  sensation  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den;  the  world’s  greatest  poultry  show.  The 
giant  of  poult rydom.  If  given  free  range  will 
find  the  larger  part  of  it’s  own  living.  For  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  and  price  liston  hatching  eggs, 
write  MARCY  FARMS,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


For  CAPONS  raise  Jersey  Black  Giants 

(yellow  skin)  the  most  popular  and  profitable  breed 
in  America  today.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  year¬ 
ling  liens.  T.  H.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  ,J. 


Chicks  JJSI.lefek's,  Ducklings 

vlMVMULeg1iorns,AnoonRs(Pekili,  mvimiuijw 
Rouen  uud  Runner.  Aldliam  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs  FlorVho«'  e,e0vwen8..  n.t. 


P2BK5  DUCKS 

I  EKIN 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS  ISLIP.  N  Y. 


Cold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  iSif.',g 

None  better.  THOMAS  REILY,  Chilton ville,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


>■ ; _ _  S.  C.  B.  elm,  $18  a  100  for  May.  Pen  No.  1,  2:te 

iviinorcas  Kaeh.  MBS.  L.  .1.  MERVILLE,  Bliss,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  1  cayh.TEGqS  and 


GROWING  STOCK. 

June*  Poultry  Farm,  flcorgetown,  ITel. 


^Vancrest  Poultry  Farm= 

Single  Comb  White  Leyhorn  Baby  Chicks  from  old  hens 
selected  for  size,  type  and  laying  qualities, 
mated  to  cockerels  obtained  from  one  of  the 
laying  contest  winners.  Strong  healthy  chicks 
that  will  develop  into  early  layers. 

Price  S17  per  100  for  May.  Delivered  free. 
Send  for  circular. 

Frank  Van  Wagner 


Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Vermont  Rose  Comb  Reds 

Hardy,  dark  red  purebreda.  Winter  layers  in  Ver¬ 
mont's  rigorous  climate.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  15. 
delivered.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Our  ninth  year. 

C.  E.  Wilson  Twinton  Acres  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

HUMMER’S  Guaranteed  CHICKS 

Bar  Rock,  *  1  «.&<>.  R.  1.  Red,  $17.  SO.  S.  C.  White  and  8  C. 
Brown  Leghorn,  $1S.  Ancona,  $3H.  Minorca  C'hix,  #<! 
per  Dozen,  olive.  Prepaid.  Illustrated  folder  free. 

E.  It.  Hl'MMEIt  A  CO.  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

g~\  WWW  wr  mixed,  $1 1:  I,r  g..  $12  to$IS;  Bar. 
(>tl  l(,  Rock  and  It.  1.  Red.  $lti;  White 

^  Rock,  $16  to  $20.  May  delivery. 

MAPLE8  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Telford.  Pa. 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks ; 


and  Hatching  Eggs 

_  Marti  n’s  White 

Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Eglantine  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anemias,  8.  C.  lteds.  Catalogue  free.  Chicks  Keb. 
lath  every  week.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 

nr.  PY  PUIY  Darred  Rocks,  Reds,  Win  te  Leghorns  and 
DHD  I  UfllA  Broilers,  1  le  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pamphlet  Free.  J.  N.  RACE,  R.  0.,  McAlisicrville.  Pa. 

TTIDVCY  CTT’C  Big  Bronze.  $9  per  setting  of  9 
a  UKIVLl  Luuo  N.  Y.  City  deliveries  by  me-sen- 

*  ger.  L.  B.  WILSON,  Mount  Kisco,  N.Y. 


N 


Ailing  Fowls 

Some  Ancona  lions  one  year  old  are  ail¬ 
ing.  Their  wattles  swell  up  and  get.  thick 
and  their  necks  swell  between  the  wat¬ 
tles;  ears  also  swell.  They  seem  to  he 
in  perfect  health  other  ways.  I  killed 
one  of  them  and  found  its  neck  and  wat¬ 
tles  full  of  water  and  pile.  What  is  the 
trouble?  A.  R.  B. 

Troutville,  Va. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  this  disease 
and  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  any  poul-  10-week  PuJJets 
try  literature  at  my  command.  As  a 
precaution  against  spread.  T  should  iso¬ 
late  any  affected  fowls  and  keep  thorn 
from  the  flock  until  recovery.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  are  other  symptoms  that 
you  have  not  noted  that  would  give  a  clue 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  from 
your  description  I  ain  unable  to  iden¬ 
tify  it.  M.  B.  D. 


CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

Anconas,  S.  C.  Reds.  Also  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
from  pure  bred,  heavy  la\  ing.  farm-raised  breeders. 
Safe  delivery  guarantoed.  ADRIAN  De.NEEK,  Soilui,  N.  Y. 


Sale  of  Iundred  Laying  Pullets  and  Yearlings 

Nice  stock,  at  $2.25  and  up.  KOltKST  FARM,  Kockaway,  N.  J. 


on  pa  re  a.  Strain  Barred  Iioekn,  $1.75  per  15.  ?y 
mail.  Post  paid.  J.  F.  Cauls,  it.  I).  1,  Drockport,  N.Y. 


Males  and  females.  Eprprs 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  for  hutching  from  stock  I 

imported  direct.  Records 202  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


HUBERT  HATCHERY 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sent  Postpaid.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Per  100  Per  50  Per  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $17.00  $8.75  $4.50 
Rhode  Island  Reds  ...  17.00  8.75  4.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  17.00  8.75  4.50 

White  Wyandottes  ... .  20.00  9.50  5.50 

White  Rocks .  20.00  9.50  5.50 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  FREE 

HUBERT  HATCHERY,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


SINGLE  COM  B  ANCON  A.  tS 
Wonderful  Luyeis.  Si' tinprs,  $2.50,  postpaid.  Cir.  Free. 

Lambert’s  Poultry  Farms,  Apponatig:,  It.  I. 

Pullets.  Thoroughbred  Hogan  test 
Stock.  FORKS'!  FA  KM,  Kockaway,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

EGGS 


Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  12cts. 
:ind  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVF.R.  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds.  B.  P.  Rocks.  S.C.  White  and 
Brown  Leg.  Anconas  and  P.laek  Min  reus. 
$5  pel- 100;  $15  per  300-egg  ease.  Best  strains. 

1>.  W.  Doodling,  Richfield,  Fa. 


w 


hlie  Wyandottes.  Regal  Dorcas  stock  direct.  Eggs, 
A-No.l  stock,  $1.50—15 ;  $8—100.  R.  HIU.  Sencci  Falls.  N.Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by' 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  V. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Is  the  Pittsburg  Tin  Plate  and  Steel 
Corporation  a  bona  fide  concern  ?  It  is 
rather  late  in  the  day  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  perhaps,  as  a  few  of  us  in  this  place 
took  shares  in  it  without  any  investiga¬ 
tion.  because  a  former  resident,  a  young 
fellow,  related  to  some  of  the  subscribers, 
was  the  one  canvassing  for  that  company 
through  here.  He  claimed  already  to 
own  shares  in  it  and  recommended  it  to 
those  whom  he  solicited  as  a  sure  thing, 
8  per  cent  interest  I  believe.  That  was 
one  year  ago  in  February.  We  had  two 
or  three  little  dividends,  then  they  ceased, 
so  it  is  nearly  a  year  since  anything  has 
been  heard  from  the  company  direct,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  have  been  ousting  an  in¬ 
competent  president  and  installing  a  new 
set  of  officers,  but  not  a  word  about 
dividends  or  principal  involved.  The 
agent  says  that  everything  is  all  right; 
that  probably  dividends  will  be  coming 
again  by  next  Fall  anyway,  etc.  One 
time  last  year  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  investigating  and 
asked  for  all  we  had  received  in  way  of 
communications,  etc.,  from  the  company, 
and  we  mailed  the  same  to  them  in  New 
York  City  fall  except  the  certificate  is¬ 
sued)  and  that  was  the  last  heard  of 
that.  w.  d.  v. 

New  York. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give 
the  subscriber  the  assurance  he  is  seek¬ 
ing.  The  Pittsburgh  Tin  Plate  &  Steel 
Corporation  we  regarded  from  the  start 
as  merely  a  stock-selling  scheme,  and 
readers  were  warned  as  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  during  the  time  the  promoters  were 
active.  Our  latest  report  showed  that 
the  president  and  the  auditor  of  the  con¬ 
cern  had  been  arrested  in  Pittsburgh 
charged  with  fraud  in  connection  with 
this  stock  promotion.  It  has  -been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  title  of  this  company 
should  be  spelled  “Steal'’  instead  of 
“Steel.” 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn,  is  send¬ 
ing  the  following  message  to  purchasers 
of  fertilizers; 

It  is  reported  that  agents  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  are  endeavoring  to  secure  sidl¬ 
ing  agents  in  various  parts  of  this  State 
who  are  to  pay  the  corporation  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  this  opportunity  and 
who  will  receive  commissions  from  their 
sales. 

Farmers  are  offered  fertilizers  at  a 
price  *20  per  cent  lower  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  source  and  to 
be  paid  for  on  the  usual  terms;  but  each 
purchaser,  with  a  part  of  this  20  per  cent 
saving  in  purchase  must  buy  stock  in  the 
corporation  in  blocks  of  $100.  receiving 
therefor  eight  shares  of  preferred  and 
four  of  common  stock.  He  pays  $20 
or  more  at  once  to  bind  the  bargain. 

This  is  a  combination  of  stock  jobbing 
and  fertilizer  purchase.  The  Station 
feels  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  these 
facts  and  to  remind  farmers  that  there 
is  a  large  number  of  brokers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  established  reputation  who 
have  done  business  in  this  State  for  years 
and  from  whom  fertilizers  can  lx*  bought 
at  fair  and  competitive  prices  without 
the  need  of  stock  speculation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  purchase.  It  must  also  lx* 
remembered  that  a  purchase  of  stock 
makes  the  holder  liable  for  an  assess¬ 
ment  to  the  par  value  of  the  stock  in 
case  the  corporation  fails  in  business. 

There  is  always  opportunity  to  invest 
in  the  stock  of  fertilizer  companies  with 
established  business  and  reputation,  if 
anvone  considers  it  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  after  careful  study  of  their  financial 
status;  but  to  buy  fertilizer  with  a  string 
of  stock  attached  involving  serious  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  more  than  unwise — it  is 
foolish.  ‘  R.  TI.  JENKINS,  PIRECTOR. 

We  endorse  every  word  of  the  above 
advice  to  farmers  by  Director  Jenkins, 
and  no  better  service  can  be  performed 
by  an  experiment  station  than  to  issue 
warning  against  such  schemes.  This 
stock  selling  scheme  is  not  new.  and  we 
have  yet  to  find  any  concern  employing  it 
that  did  not  finally  come  to  disaster. 
Buying  stocks  or  memberships,  with  the 
string  to  them  that  the  investor  will  be 
able  to  buy  the  product  at  wholesale  is 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Our  reports 
show  that  United  Phosphate  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Corp.,  280  Broadway.  New  York 
City,  is  working  such  a  scheme,  whether 
or  not  this  be  the  concern  Dr.  Jenkins’ 
warning  refers  to. 

Do  you  think  the  enclosed  proposition 
of- the  Farmers’  Market  Club  of  Roch¬ 
ester.  N.  Y.,  is  on  the  square?  It  looks 
almost  too  good  to  me.  I  personally 
kne  w  one  solicitor,  and  his  stories  often 
do  not  agree.  I  do  not  know  for  sure, 
but  I  believe  solicitor  pockets  $5  of  the 


$15  fee,  and  two  men  in  the  office  split  on 
the  rest,  then  goodbye  farmer’s  money. 
Yours  for  a  square  deal  for  the  farmer, 
New  York.  W.  D.  E. 

The  circular  of  the  Farmers’  Market 
Club  enclosed  does  not  bear  the  name  of 
any  farmer  or  other  individual  name. 
We  are  always  suspicious  of  so-called 
farmers’  organizations  with  which  no 
farmer  of  prominence  is  identified,  or  the 
identity  concealed.  Whether  the  sug¬ 
gested  division  of  the  spoils  is  accurate 
or  not,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  any 
farmer  should  pay  $15  to  join  the  club 
(?)  until  something  more  definite  is 
known  of  the  organization. 

In  December,  1018,  I  subscribed  for 
three  shares  of  preferred  stock  in  the  then 
Republic  Mortgage  Corporation  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  with  which,  when  paid.  I  was 
to  have  50  per  cent  in  common  stock,  and 
paid  on  this  contract  $148,50,  against  a 
total  of  $380  at  $110  per  share.  Owing 
to  some  scandal  that  came  up  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  payment  of  a  large  percent¬ 
age  to  the  brokers  selling  the  stock,  I 
stopped  payments.  In  the  meantime  the. 
company  was  thoroughly  investigated  by 
business  men  of  my  old  home  city,  who 
could  find  nothing  to  show  that  stockhold¬ 
ers  would  lose  money.  The  company  was 
later  taken  over  by  the  Republic  Accept¬ 
ance  Corporation,  Frick  Annex.  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  there  being  a  reorganization,  and 
T  understand  they  are  now  and  have  been, 
steadily  paying  dividends.  c.  C.  K. 

New  York. 

The  Republic  Acceptance  Corporation 
deals  in  commercial  papers  and  the  finan¬ 
ces  and  sale  of  automobile  trucks.  Infor¬ 
mation  is  m>t  furnished  in  sufficient  detail 
to  permit  of  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
Republic  Acceptance  Corporation,  but  the 
stock  can  only  be  considered  an  ordinary 
speculation,  whose  value  depends  largely 
upon  the  margin  of  profit  developed  under 
all  conditions.  A  business  of  this  type, 
if  conservatively  capitalized  and  well 
managed,  may  operate  on  a  profitable 
basis  during  normal  times,  but  the  nature 
of  the  Republic  Acceptance  Corporation, 
its  past  record  and  its  outlook  under  the 
unfavorable  conditions  existing,  is  not  at¬ 
tractive,  and  we  do  not  consider  the  stock 
as  worthy  of  consideration  from  an  invest¬ 
ment  standpoint.  The  Commonwealth 
Finance  Corporation  of  New  York  and 
the  II.  Y.  Greene  promotions  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  were  organized  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  and  during  the  flush  seasons  for 
automobile  and  motor  truck  trade  were 
apparently  successful.  Both  these  con¬ 
cerns  now  are  in  financial  difficulties,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  big  incomes  prom¬ 
ised  those  who  purchased  the  stock  have 
vanished.  This  department  cautioned 
readers  repeatedly  of  the  danger  of  invest¬ 
ing  their  savings  in  promotions  of  this 
sort  during  the  time  the  promoters  were 
active  in  soliciting  subscriptions. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  International  Sales  Company,  for¬ 
merly  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  now  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.?  I  sent  a  magazine  subscrip¬ 
tion  through  them  more  than  seven  months 
ago.  and  my  inquiries  are  very  unsatis¬ 
factorily  answered.  Some  of  my  letters 
are  marked  “Out  of  Business.”  a.  l.  c. 

New  York. 

The  International  Sales  Company 
moved  to  fllS  X.  Robey  St.,  but  they  have 
since  gone  out  of  business,  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  unable  to  locate 
them. 

On  December  23  I  mailed  F.  K.  Walt  ; 
fV.  Reading.  Pa.,  a  check  of  $18.25  for 
500  lbs.  oyster  shell,  200  lbs.  beef  scrap 
and  100  lbs.  mash,  and  have  not  received 
it  yet.  I  have  written  several  times,  but 
only  got  answer  on  registered  letter  say¬ 
ing  that  machinery  was  broken.  Have 
you  had  any  complaints  against  this  firm? 

New  Jersey.  h.  f.  s. 

\  es.  we  have  another  complaint  against 
F.  K.  Walt,  Reading’,  Pa.  Our  letters 
in  the  subscribers’  behalf  are  ignored. 
Our  records  hlso  show  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  against  Mr.  Walt  back  in  1014. 
when  he  was  trading  under  the  name  of 
Farmers’  United  Bone  Fertilizer  Co.  of 
Reading,  Pa. 

Operating  under  the  name  of  Neva 
Nanette  Welty  Syndicate,  a  23-year-old 
school  teacher  was  placed  under  heavy 
bonds  for  embezzlement.  Miss  Welty  was 
the  promoter  of  an  oil  development 
scheme,  and  sold  shares  of  stock  in  tlx* 
above  company,  but  investors  had  a  finan¬ 
cial  loss  for  their  dividend.  The  syndi¬ 
cate  was  operated  from  Chicago  and  was 
capitalized  at  $60,000.  Oil  fields  near 
Muncie  were  to  be  developed,  but,  like 
many  of  the  oil  schemes,  the  prospects 
were  in  the  future,  and  the  money  col¬ 
lected  in  advance. 


That  Swivel 


_ _  W 

Stacy  Load  Binders  eliminate  all 
risk  and  danger  of  binding  with  old  fashioned 
dangerous  boom  poles.  You  simply  pass  chain  around  any 

load  of  logs,  lumber,  pipe,  hay,  etc. — attach  the  two  hooks  of  the  Stacy  Load 
Binder  in  the  links  of  chain,  pull  down  the  lever  and  your  load  is  bound 
and  bound  to  stay.  Handiest  tool  for  binding  any  load  or  locking  wheels  of 
wagons  in  hilly  country. 

Stacu Swivel load 'Binders 

Stacy  Load  Binders  are  made  of  the  best  materials — guaranteed  to  stand 
from  3  to  5  tons  breaking  strength.  Fits  any  chain.  Two  sizes — regular 
size  weighs  IVz  lbs.,  price  $2.50  each,  $5.00  per  pair.  Jumbo  size  weighs 

11%  lbs.,  price  $3.75  each,  $7.50  per  pair.  For  sale 
by  all  hardware  dealers. 


EUGENE  C.  STACY,  Manufacturer 
14  Court  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

Send  me . Load  Binder,  bizq . 

(Number  wanted)  (Regular  or  Jumbo) 

/Regular  size  ib  $2.60  each,  $5.00  per  pair,  Jumbo 
size  is  $3.75  each,  $7.50  per  pair.  Postpaid  east  of 
Rockies,  west  of  Rockies  additional  parcel  post 
charges  added).  I  agree  to  pay  postmaster  amount 
of  my  order  when  delivered.  You  agree  to  refund 
my  money  If  not  satisfactory  and  pay  parcel  post 
charges  both  ways. 

Name . . . . . . . 


Town 

State. 


. R.  F.  D . 


Send  No  Money — 30  Days  Trial 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  fill  out  and  mail 
coupon.  Send  no  money.  Just  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  I’ll  send  you  one  or  more  and  you  can 
pay  the  mailman  when  delivered.  Use  them 
30  days  at  my  risk,  then  if  you  are  not  convinced 
it’s  the  handiest  tool  on  the  place,  send  them 
back  at  my  expense  and  I’ll  refund  your  money. 
You  take  no  risk.  Order  today. 

EUGENE  C.  STACY,  Manufacturer 
Court 

(8) 


SAVeHTaLFYou? 

Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint, 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  "GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

Prom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  tor  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FRICK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVK  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America— Estab.  1812. 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


I 


ON  HORSES 

For  sore  shoulders,  sore  necks,  cuts, 
etc.,  rub  into  the  skin  about  the  sore. 
Use  sparingly.  Only  what  the  skin 
absorbs  does  good.  A  smooth  paddle 
makes  application  easy.  Write  for 
circular. 

The 

Bickmore  Co. 

Box  185 

Old  Town,  Me. 


Enables  you  to  run  cream  separator  Fully  equipped  to  run  5  machines 
and  all  other  machinery  from  one  besides  cream  separator  and 
line  shaft.  Governor  absorbs  sudden  jerks  mounted  on  substantial  wood  base 
and  shocks  of  engine— saves  machinery,  time,  for  only  $36.25.  Smaller  outfits,  as  low 
money.  Simple,  efficient,  strong — no  frail  as  $9.75.  Each  guaranteed  5  years, 
parts.  Easily  attached  to  floor,  wall  or  ceiling.  Write  for  complete  details. 

ms  U.  S.  TRACTOR  AND  MACHINERY  CO.,  648  6th  St„  Menaaha,  Wis.« 


or  uriea  tseet  Dulp  in 
making  her  wonderful 
year’s  record  —  equally 
valuable  in  the  ration  of 
the  average  cow, 

H\e  LARR0WE  MILLING  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


<!*) 


Mange  on  Rabbits 

I  have  a  pair  of  rabbit?,  one  of  which 
is  losing  all  its  fur.  The  fur  peels  off  in 
large  patches.  I  feed  them  Alfalfa,  corn, 
cabbage  and  carrots,  and  I  water  them 
regularly.  The  rabbit  is  continually 
scratching  itself,  but.  on  close  inspection, 
we  have  not  discovered  any  vermin.  Their 
sleeping  quarters  are  as  clean  as  clean 
straw  and  chaff  can  make  them.  What 
is  the  cause  of  trouble  and  how  treat  it? 

Pontiac,  Mich.  r.  e.  g. 

_  This  is  mange  and  is  caused  by  para¬ 
sites.  Clip  hair  well  beyond  the  affected 
area.  Apply  a  thick  dressing  of  soft  soap, 
leave  on  for  20  minutes  and  hold  rabbit 
meanwhile  so  if  cannot  rub  the  soap  off. 
If  the  case  is  of  long  standing,  repeat  in 
five  hours  to  make  sure  to  soften  the  crust 
on  the  skin.  Then  apply  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment.  made  of  two  parts  sulphur,  one  part 
potassium  carbonate,  and  eight  parts  lard. 
Hub  well  in  and  go  behind  affected  area. 
Repeat  the  dressing  twice  or  three  times 
a  day.  After  five  days,  repeat  the  whole 
process,  and  a  cure  should  be  effected  if 
the  treatment  is  thorough.  After  handling 
the  rabbit,  wash  hands  with  carbolic  soap, 
for  the  scabies  may  transfer  from  rabbit 
to  man.  F.  D.  G. 


Sick  Rabbit 

I  have  nearly  50  rabbits,  and  lately  I 
bought  two  Belgians.  One  is  affected  with 
snuffles,  not  bad.  but  I  do  not  care  to 
have  the  others  get  it.  Could  you  tell  me 
how  to  remedy  this  matter?  F.  D. 

New  York. 

Keep  the  diseased  rabbit  far  away  from 
the  others  and  put  him  in  a  warm  dust- 
proof  hutch.  If  the  disease  is  of  long 
standing  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  kill 
the  animal.  If  the  sneezing  started  just 
a  few  days  ago  the  rabbit  may  be  cured. 
Give  daily  for  a  week  in  as  much  water  as 
the  rabbit  will  drink,  six  drops  of  tincture 
of  iron.  If  the  sneezing  has  not  stopped 
after  that  time  there  is  little  to  do.  as 
the  snuffles  have  set  in.  and  it  is  incur¬ 
able.  In  rare  occasions,  by  keeping  the 
rabbit  in  the  open,  with  only  a  nest  box 
as  sleeping  quarters,  the  rabbit  cures  him¬ 
self.  just  as  the  mountain  air  may  cure 
consumption  in  the  first  stages,  f.  d.  g. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  .$50  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  T.etchwortU  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  COUNTRY  place  in  the  Adirondaeks  wishes 
reliable  man  to  help  with  poultry  and  vonng 
live  stock;  an  excellent  place  for  right  party. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8803,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  New  England  Scotch, 
Holland  or  Polish  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  of1  two  adults;  bedroom  with  bath 
right  next  to  it,  and  all  modern  and  sanitary 
arrangements;  comfortable,  home-like  surround¬ 
ings  and  treatment;  compensation  $50  per  month; 
applicant  kindly  state  when  she  could  come, 
previous  experience,  etc.  ADVERTISER  8799, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPEE — Man  with  knowledge  of  farming,  to 
make  himself  generally  useful;  woman  to  as¬ 
sist  in  house;  free  house  and  extras.  Apply 
BOX  30,  R.  R.  2.  Westwood,  N.  J. 


MAN  and  WIFE — Man  to  do  extra  farm  work; 

woman  for  general  housework;  must  he  com¬ 
petent  and  reliable  couple;  all  conveniences. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8795,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  milk  10  cows;  also  be  a  good 
teamster;  wages  $45  per  month  and  maintenance. 
RAY  E.  .TONES.  Oxford  Depot.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  a  private  estate  at  Bellport, 
Long  Island,  an  experienced  manager  and  liis 
wife:  must  be  competent  to  maintain  the  estate 
in  first-class  condition;  competent  in  dairying, 
poultry  and  gardening  for  the  family,  and  able 
to  raise  all  kinds  of  pet  and  fancy  stock,  in 
which  the  wife  is  expected  to  assist,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  additional  help;  good  wages,  good 
home;  a  wonderful  opportunity;  only  very  best 
references  considered.  Write  MR.  G.  W.,  47 
Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  to  help  with  housework  and 
children  in  good  home.  MRS.  H.  B.  IIAR- 
PENDING.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  young  man,  Christian,  that 
wishes  to  learn  the  poultry  business;  good 
home,  board;  small  salary  to  start,  but  if  will¬ 
ing  worker  will  raise.  COX  CRO  POULTRY 
FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  girl  or  woman  to  help  with 
housework,  family  garden  and  some  poultry, 
on  farm  near  Chicago;  four  in  family:  good  pay 
and  kind  treatment  guaranteed.  PINEDALE 
FARM.  Beecher,  Ill. 


WOMAN  cook  and  waitresses  wanted  in  a  small 
Summer  boarding-house  for  the  Summer 
months.  R.  F.  BEItNER,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  tinder  foreman 
in  creamery  and  laundry  on  large  dairy  farm: 
must  have  experience  in  making  butter  and  car¬ 
ing  for  boilers;  salary  $75  per  month  and  board; 
send  references  and  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  WINTERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 


WANTED — Competent,  reliable  woman  for  cook¬ 
ing:  one  or  two  laundresses,  must  be  good 
ironers:  also  two  dishwashers;  no  other  positions 
open.  Address  FENTON  HOUSE,  Number  Four, 
Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  married  or  single,  on  New  Hampshire 
commercial  poultry  plant  as  foreman,  not 
poultryman;  must  be  an  American  and  Protest¬ 
ant.  over  thirty  years  of  age.  having  -a  good 
working  knowledge  of  poultry;  if  not  able  to 
assume  responsibility  and  handle  men  do  not 
apply;  in  answering  give  references  and  exper¬ 
ience  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8818,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN — Experienced  in  care  of  dairy 
cows.  hogs,  horses,  planting  and  harvesting 
crops,  operation  of  machinery;  must  he  honest 
and  dependable,  witli  good  habits;  state  exper¬ 
ience.  age.  size,  nationality  and  religion  and 
give  references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
8820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  familiar  with  advanced 
registry  work  and  care  of  purebreds  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  state  age.  experience,  nation¬ 
ality,  references  and  wages  per  month'.  BOX 
994,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


FAMILY  of  two  want  elderly  woman,  general 
housework  in  country;  house  lias  all  modern 
Improvements.  Address  MRS.  WILLIAM 
FRANKLIN,  150  West  78tli  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  on  farm;,  modern  house, 
plumbing,  lights;  use  of  two  rooms  and  bath¬ 
room;  no  washing;  no  help 'boarded;  co-operation 
and  mutual  consideration  desired;  woman  or 
woman  and  child:  eight  dollars  per  week.  MRS. 
WILLIAM  E.  SHOEMAKER,  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  small  family,  good 
hand  mower  and  milker,  as  foreman  on  farm 
at  Summer  resort,  Adirondaeks:  food,  fuel.  rent, 
beside  wages:  owner  when  present  and  other 
help,  if  any:  also  live  at  farmhouse.  REV.  A. 
LOVE.  Lake  Pleasant,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman,  thoroughly  competent,  agree¬ 
able.  unencumbered,  for  general  housework; 
no  washing:  exceptional  home:  permanent.  FOX, 
120  Fisher  Avenue,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Refined  Protestant  young  lady  to 
take  care  of  small  dairy,  also  to  assist  in 
home  on  farm  in  town;  no  milking:  modern 
house:  all  conveniences;  good  homo;  state  wages 
desired.  BOX  148  Alaristen  Farms,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  for  general  farm  work;  a 
dry  hand  milker:  wages  $50  per  month  and 
hoard.  H.  A.  IIESELTON,  Johnson,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  GIRL  for  housework  on  farm;  good 
home;  modern  conveniences;  40  minutes  i’rotn 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  8831,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND  WANTED — Single  man  as  exper¬ 
ienced  fa  ni  hand  and  teamster:  wages  $40  and 
board:  state  age,  nationality  and  experience. 
BOX  171.  St.  James,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND — Single;  must  be  experienced  and 
understand  care  of  stock;  4  to  <;  cows  to  milk; 
references  required;  farm  located  lien"  Great 
Barrington.  Mass.;  wages  $45.  room  and  hoard. 
Apply  either  in  person  or  1  > v  letter  to  ROOM 
728.  23  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  single  man  as  team¬ 
ster  and  general  farm  work  on  gentleman's 
estate:  wages  $60  per  month  and  board;  must 
have  references;  state  nationality,  age.  etc.; 
only  good  workers  need  anplv.  as  "1  afes” 
won’t  last  a  week.  Apply  WILLIAM  C.  HAVES, 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  white  couple  or  two 
maids.  Protestant,  as  cook  and  waitress-cham¬ 
bermaid;  family  of  four;  references  necessary: 
Cape  Cod.  Mass.,  for  two  Summer  months;  am 
seeking  steady  people  who  appreciate  good  home 
and  cheerful  living  quarters:  write,  stating 
wages.  Address  H.  N.  Mountain  Road. 

Englewood,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY  and  duckman  desires  position  as  man¬ 
ager;  American:  married;  no  children;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  honest,  and  a  practical  man. 
ADVERTISER  8792.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  responsible,  practical, 
married  American,  with  many  years’  exper¬ 
ience  and  study,  to  take  charge  of  farm  within 
75  miles  of  Boston.  EVERETT  HOWE,  Wal¬ 
pole,  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted  by  middle-aged  single  Amer¬ 
ican:  experienced  poultryman:  understands  au¬ 
tomobiles.  gasoline  engines,  pumps,  electric  light 
plants;  handy  with  tools;  have  chauffeur’s 
license:  please  state  wages  and  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8812,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single  (21);  good  reference:  all 
around  dairy  experience.  Dot  fling,  testing, 
shipping,  etc.:  lias  worked  for  large  dab-v  con¬ 
cerns:  little  poultry  experience  also;  would  like 
to  work  on  poultry  or  dairy  farm  or  gentleman’s 
estate.  ADVERTISER  8814,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  one  child,  desires 
position  on  commercial  plant  or  estale;  agri¬ 
cultural  school  graduate  and  Cornell  training; 
five  years’  experience  in  production  and  chick  j 
raising:  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter; 
open  for  pos:tion  in  June.  ADVERTISER  8SDI. 
Care  Rural  New-Yorker.  . 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  foreman  on 
private  estate,  or  farm  foreman;  am  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  39  years  old:  married;  one  child  14  years 
old:  have  bad  a  life’s  experience  in  farnrng: 
fully  understand  farm  crops,  machinery  and  ani¬ 
mals.  Address  ADVERTISER  8817,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  for  modern  farm  wants 
position:  can  operate  tractor  and  automobiles; 
seven  years’  experience  on  farms.  JOHN  CUTT, 
Pine  Brook,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  married  man  wants  position  on  private 
estate:  experienced  plain  gardening.  Ford  car. 
horses,  cows,  poultry:  handy;  Westchester  or 
Connecticut  preferred;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  wants  work  on 
farm  to  recuperate  health:  no  compensation 
desired:  would  be  willing  to  pav;  references  ex¬ 
changed.  BOX  12,  1620  St.  James  Bldg..  New 
York. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  as  herdsman  or 
dairyman  on  up-to-date  place;  understands  all 
lines  of  the  business;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  8821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER — Married;  experienced  in 
flowers,  vegetables  and  stock:  good  all  'round. 
Address  W.  T.,  674  Harrison  Avenue,  Peeks- 
k ill .  N.  Y. 


El. DERBY  MAN.  needing  activity  and  country 
life,  wishes  t Do  care  of  a  country  or  suburban 
place;  varied  and  practical  experience  as  such 
efficiently  demands;  compensation  a  secondary 
cons'-'eralion.  ADVERTISER  8827,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  understanding  general  farming, 
wants  light  work  on  farm.  ADVERTISER 
8828,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  age  22,  wishes  light  position  in 
country:  can  drive  horses  or  car:  some  exper¬ 
ience  with  rabbits  and  fruits:  best  references: 
wages  not  important.  JOHN  HARTWELL, 
General  Delivery,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  modern  up-to-date  poul¬ 
try  farm:  experienced  with  general  care,  in¬ 
cubating.  brooding:  two-year  agricultural  course; 
best  references;  slate  wages  offered:  only  poul¬ 
try  work  on  exclusive  poultry  farm  desired. 
ADVERTISER  8825,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  20  acres;  in  Southern 
Jersey;  new  buildings;  fruit,  grapes,  berries; 
on  account  of  owner’s  age  will  sell  as  it  stands; 
stock,  crops,  auto  truck;  house  newly  furnished; 
on  cement  road  to  Atlantic  City,  40  minutes’ 
drive;  Summer  boarders;  must  he  seen;  descrip¬ 
tion  will  not  toil  all.  Write  JOHN  W.  SIL- 
RAUGH.  Egg  Harbor  City.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  and  boarding-liouse; 

furnished;  city  conveniences;  stock,  etc.  BOX 
216,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  with  dwelling,  wood¬ 
land:  near  water  preferred;  suitable  Summer 
home:  within  75  miles  from  New  York;  $1,000- 
$1,500,  ADI  ERTISER  8826,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

“I — u- ; - : - * 

M  ANTED— -New  Jersey  Farm,  40  acres  or  more; 

not  over  75  miles  out:  a  grain  or  general  farm 
preferred.  GEORGE  ENGLERT,  841  Forest 
Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm.  5-10  acres,  suitable  for  chick¬ 
ens:  level,  dry;  Long  Island  or  Jersey;  good 
dwelling:  give  particulars.  A.  DEGEN,  73 
Decatur  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  many  years’  thorough  exper¬ 
ience  all  branches,  is  open  for  first-class  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  full  charge;  married;  no  children. 
ADVERTISER  8824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener  wishes  position  on 
gentlem'nn’s  estate;  handy  with  tools,  live 
stock:  married;  no  family.  ADVERTISER 
8834.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  experienced  American  as 
gardener  on  gentleman's  estate  or  place  on 
small  dairy  farm:  careful  teamster  and  milker; 
wages  $35  a  month  and  board.  A.  R.  TAYLOR, 
Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  by  farm  machinist;  under¬ 
stands  gas  engines:  year’s  experience  in  run¬ 
ning  farm  tractors  and  saving  operating  costs; 
also  good  teamster  and  milker:  wages  $35  per 
month  and  board.  Address  J.  RERTON  PIKE. 
Barre,  Mass. 

- < _ 

COMPETENT  cook-housekeeper  wants  position 
in  farm  boarding-house:  middle-aged,  exper¬ 
ienced.  extremely  neat;  highest  references  as 
to  character  and  ability;  want  good  salary  and 
living  conditions:  please  give  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  8833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  as  waiter  in 
country  hotel:  small  salary  and  tips.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  wishes  to  lake  charge  of 
small  estate;  able  to  do  carpenter  work: 
strictly  honest,  reliable  and  experienced;  best 
of  references  furn’shed.  ADVERTISER  8829, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm:  four  acres  land:  six- 
room  house,  barn,  laying  houses,  brooder  house, 
capacity  400  liens,  1,000  chicks:  State  road: 
price  $3,500.  H.  B.  RAYMOND,  Woodbury, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm:  17  acres:  new  mod¬ 
ern  buildings.  BOX  471.  Randolph,  Vt. 


150-ACRE  farm,  11-room  bouse,  10  chicken 
houses,  barn  and  outbuildings.  In  Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  8770.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


12-ACRE  poultry  and  truck  farm  for  sale:  New 
York  State:  price  very  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8788,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50  ACRES  fertile  soil,  10-room  house,  good  build¬ 
ings:  State  road,  near  high  school:  Protestant 
American  neighborhood:  further  information  on 
request.  Address  owner,  BOX  120,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y 


FOR  SALE— Farm.  5014  acres  ($26,000),  Wil¬ 
mington,  Vermont;  18  acres  tillable  and  grass; 
32  acres  pasture  and  sugar  orchard,  with  modern 
outfit:  sets  8(H)  buckets,  yielding  250  to  300  gals, 
manic  syrup;  now,  modern  15-room  house,  hot- 
water  heat,  plumbing,  electric  light,  hardwood 
floors;  tine  porch  .  overlooking  village;  tenant 
house,  0  rooms:  good  barn,  110  feet,  and  shed 
for  cows  and  horses;  silo  and  electric  lights; 
fine  spring  water  piped  to  houses  and  barn  and 
sugar  house;  beautifully  located  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  village:  15  minutes’  walk  to  center  vil¬ 
lage.  and  5  minutes’  walk  to  railroad  station,  on 
main  road  to  Bennington,  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
North  Adams  and  Greenfield,  Mass.;  suitable  for 
gentleman’s  country  home  or  sanitorium  or  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders.  G.  T.  CORSON,  Wilmington,  Vt. 


BEAT  !  IF!  L  HOME  and  fruit  farm,  between 
Buffalo  and  Rochester;  center  of  great  fruit 
belt:  on  edge  of  village;  4  churches,  high  school, 
stores,  bank,  depot,  factories,  etc.;  good  State 
roil,?-  two  good  houses,  one  worth  $10,060;  elec¬ 
tricity,  bathroom,  heating  system;  beautiful 
lawn  and  shade;  good  barns;  village  fire  protec¬ 
tion;  never-failing  well,  supplies  pure  water:  91 
acres  sandy  loam,  highest  fertility;  no  stone,  no 
hills:  good  natural  drainage,  assisted  by  file 
drainage  costing  $5,000;  50  acres  fruit;  14  acres 
timber;  no  waste  land;  stock  and  tools  included; 
$30,000.  ADVERTISER  8823,  care  Rural  New- 
lorker. 


FRUIT,  poultry,  grain  farm  for  sale — A  great 
bargain:  tit;  acres  good  level  land;  large  8- 
rooni  painted  bouse:  large  bir*n,  2  wagon  bouses, 
2  henhouses,  other  outbuildings;  10  acres  fruit 
and  berries:  good  water:  on  public  road;  IF. 
miles  to  Pnttenburg  station;  for  quick  sale  will 
include  cow,  poultry,  machinery,  14  acres  Winter 
grain,  onls:  part  cash.  Owner,  II.  STRYKER, 
R.  F.  D.,  Hampton,  N.  J. 


FARMER  wants  small  farm;  Southern  Connecti¬ 
cut;  reasonable:  owners  only.  ADVERTISER 
8835.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE — Modern  bungalow;  city  conven¬ 
iences:  three  and  one-half  acres;  garage, 
chicken  house,  young  fruit;  on  State  road:  live 
miles  Plainfield;  beautiful  location  on  hanks 
Passaic  River:  $8,000;  want  larger  place, 
equipped :  convenient  New  York.  Address  F. 
LWBLEY,  Sterling.  N.  J. 


10-ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE — -Near  Caldwell:  good 
soil:  plenty  fruit:  8-room  house;  near  station. 
GLUTTING.  Ilanovcrneck,  N.  J. 


POl  LTRY  PLANT — Six-room  house)  barn;  near¬ 
ly  300  White  Leghorns;  85-ft.  henhouse;  good 
income:  bus:  State  road:  $4,000:  $t,000  remain: 
without  stock.  $3,000.  ADVERTISER  8830,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


8.i  ACRES — State  road;  20  acres  woodland:  rest 
pasture  and  cultivated:  good  soil;  near  cream¬ 
ery:  3  miles  from  Ainsten,  Conn.;  7-room  fur- 
I  nished  house;  barn,  etc.;  tools,  wagons,  horse, 
cow.  chickens:  good  dairy  section.  BOLLOW  & 
I  BAUER,  Box  45.  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Andover,  Conn. 


TWELVE  ACRES — Otsego  County,  N.  Y. ;  large 
Jmnse,  barn,  well,  brook,  productive  land; 
1,500  feet  elevation;  mail,  telephone;  price 
$1,200:  more  land  adjoining;  $30  acre.  I’.OX 
67,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


EXTRACTED  HONEY,  finest  quality,  at  our 
station,  60-lii.  can  clover.  $10.80;  buckwheat, 
$0:  10  lbs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone, 
clover,  $2.50:  buckwheat,  $2.35;  5  lbs.  either, 
$1.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — Wc  will  co-operate  with  any 
responsible  family  in  placing  with  them  a 
suitable  Catholic  child,  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willingness  will 
produce  the  right  results.  Address  PLACING 
OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


SURE  POP  white  rice  corn  (old),  2: 

post  -4 tli  zone.  $2,115;  300  lhs.  hero. 
$17.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


5  lbs.,  parcel 
$22;  on  cob. 


FOlt  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate,  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rhine¬ 
beck,  N.  Y. 


DESIRABLE  HOME — Nine  acres:  good  bungalow 
and  outbuildings;  suitable  for  poultry  and 
fruits:  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley;  priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  owner,  W.  C.  FROST,  Grottoes, 
Va. 


TRACTOR  AND  PLOW— New  Fond  du  Lac  trac¬ 
tor  attachment  for  Ford  car  and  No.  18  two- 
bottom  Oliver  plow;  never  been  used;  will  sell 
at  bargain  price.  P.  J.  BROWN,  R.  F.  D., 
Portland,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  235  acres:  about  125  cleared; 

estimated  nearly  400,009  ft.  lumber,  beside 
props  and  wood;  stock,  tools:  veil  located:  good 
buddings,  fruit,  water:  big  bargain.  THOMAS 
M’LAURY,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

1  ■■  * 

FOR  SALE — Sixty-acre  farm:  attractive  water 
view:  g'Od  bouse;  large  barn;  poultry  houses; 
other  buildings:  variety  fruit:  fourteen  miles 
f”<>m  Providence,  near  State  mail.  CARL  SNOW, 
04  Lowell  Avenue,  Providence,  It.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Sunset  View  Farm,  consisting  of 
160  acres  in  high  state  of'  cultivation;  located 
on  main  road  in  the  New  Kingston  valley  in  the 
Catskills,  one  of  the  prettiest  valleys  in  Delaware 
County,  and  Delaware  County  is  one  of  the  best 
dairy  counties  in  New  York  State  and  lias  the 
best  water;  one-fourth  mile  from  school,  two 
miles  from  village,  three  miles  from  railroad; 
a  very  pleasant  location;  nice  sugar  orchard: 
plenty,  of  fruit;  large  house,  with  running 
water;  large  overshot  barn,  with  tie-up  for 
sixty-four  head  of  cattle  and  six  horses;  extra 
good  running  water  in  barn;  silo,  large  wagon 
house;  up-to-date  line  of  farm  implements,  milk¬ 
ing  machine  included:  have  sixty  head  of  stock: 
cattle  are  high-grade  llolsteins.  a  few  full 
bloods:  milked  35  cows  for  the  last,  two  years, 
and  they  produced  $8,000  worth  of  milk  each 
year;  will  mill:  forty-three  this  year:  income 
from  farm  is  about  $9,000  a  year:  reason  for 
selling,  poor  health:  doctor  says  wc  must  get  off 
of  farm:  romo  and  look  it  over.  IV.  T.  FAULK¬ 
NER.  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


|  CASE  TRACTOR  and  plows,  complete:  first-class 
I  condition:  price  $600.  R.  O.  HARWOOD,  92 
i  Water  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — $1,700  will  purchase  m.v  practically 
new.  especially  equipped  Oakland  Six  Sedan 
automobile,  worth  $2,500;  would  consider  $1,100 
cash;  balance  note,  or  exchange.  BOX  61,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


GOVERNESS  CART  for  Shetland  pony  of  3  ft. 

3U.  in.  in  height;  also  harness.  H.  S. 
DURAND,  Semloit  Farm,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


I' OH  SALE — Delicious  pure  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.00  gal.;  10  gals.,  $1.75  gal;  pure 
maple  sugar.  10-lb.  can,  $2.50;  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRES¬ 
COTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Kirstin  one-man  stumn  puller;  dou- 
ble  power;  clutch  type.  J.  I.  SMITH,  Box  N, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


CLEI  ELAND  'I  1  i  A  CTO  I  i — r  ’  se '!  two  years;  good 
condition:  $700.  ADVERTISER  8822.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  OR  SALE — International  10-horse  kerosene  en¬ 
gine;  excellent  condition;  will  sell  on  time. 
BERT  WALDRON,  R.  F.  D.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


HOW  MANY  standard  white  quart  boxes  have 
you  to  sell  at  $6.50  per  M?  How  many  12  and 
14-quart  peach  baskets,  at  what  price?  LOCK 
BOX  No.  66,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE,  six  rooms;  lawn,  shade,  porches;  fine 
view;  trolley  nea'-;  one  fare  to  city:  60  miles 
'•lit)  Hudson.”  $2,500  cash.  ADVERTISER 
8815.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  F'OR  SALE — 167  acres;  85  acres  ready  for 
plow;  timber  worth  $2,000;  in  good  condition; 
one  12-room  house,  with  cellar;  barn,  grain  house, 
corn  crib;  all  new  buildings:  large  enough  for 
two  families:  will  sell  for  $10. 000.  with  one-lialf 
of  growing  crons.  Further  information,  write  to 
owner.  JOHN  BACSAK,  Box  07,  R.  F.  I).  No.  1, 
Denton.  Md. 


360  ACRES — Good  soil;  good  buildings;  furnace, 
bath,  silo,  rows,  horses,  sheep,  machinery; 
$8. 0(H)  half  cash.  J.  D.  SIIAHAN,  Port  Henry, 
N.  Y. 


•TRACTOR  PLOW  for  sale — -14-inch,  two-bottom 
Moline;  good  condition:  $60  f.  o.  b.  New  paltz 
N.  Y.  A.  IV.  RICHARDS. 


FANCY  MAPLE  SYRUP.  $2.50  per  gal.;  sugar 
m  5  and  10-lh.  pails,  35c  per  lb.;  2-oz.  cakes 
in  bulk.  10c:  in  attractive  boxes,  45c.  IV.  II. 
WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


BEST  CHOCOLATE  FUDGE.  IV.  lbs.,  $1.  MARY 
THOMPSON.  Hockessin,  Del. 


ARMY  GOODS — 16-ft.  sq.  pyramidal  tents,  $25; 

steel  folding  cots.  SI. 50;  bed  sacks,  $2.  II. 
N.  FLEMING.  Erie.  Pa. 


GOOD,  sound,  healthy  twelve-year  horse,  har¬ 
ness,  buck board ;  two  hundred  dollars,  key. 
AERTS,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


Are  Your  Roofs 
a  Protection  or  a  Menace? 


An  attractive  roof  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance 
of  the  home 


The  Everlastic  Line 

Ever  las  tic 

“Rubber”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard 
among  “rubber”  roofings. 
Famous  for  its  durability. 
Made  of  high-grade  water¬ 
proofing  materials,  it  defies 
wind  and  weather  and  insures 
dry,  comfortable  buildings 
under  all  weather  conditions. 
Nails  and  cement  included. 


The  greatest  danger  of  fire  lies  in  its  spreading  from  one 
building  to  another — particularly  in  the  case  of  structures 
roofed  with  wooden  shingles.  If  one  building  catches  fire, 
sparks  and  burning  embers  falling  upon  nearby  roofs  may 
turn  a  small  blaze  into  a  serious  fire. 

Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  minimize  this  fire  hazard.  The 
popular  low-priced,  plain-surfaced  form — Everlastic  “Rubber” 
Roofing — is  highly  fire-resistant.  Falling  sparks  or  hot  cinders 
may  char  it  in  spots,  but  they  cannot  set  it  on  fire. 

T  he  beautiful  red  or  green  Everlastic  Single  Shingles, 
Multi-Shingles  and  Slate  Surfaced  Roll  Roofing  have  the 
additional  protection  of  a  surface  heavily  coated  with  real 
crushed  slate.  And  yet  they  cost  less  than  ordinary,  in¬ 
flammable  wooden  shingles. 


Fire-resistant,  waterproof,  easy-to-lay.  Durable,  economical, 
beautiful.  What  more  can  you  ask  of  a  roofing? 

It  will  payyou  to  look  for  the  Everlastic  name  when  you  buy. 
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Everlastic 

Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing, 
surfaced  with  genuine  crushed 
slate ,  in  two  natural  shades, 
red  or  green.  Needs  no 
painting.  Handsome  enough 
for  a  home,  economical 
enough  for  a  barn  or  garage. 
Combines  real  protection 
against  fire  with  beauty.  Nails 
and  cement  with  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

(  Four -Shingles-in-One  ) 

Made  of  high-grade,  thoroughly 
waterproofed  felt  and  surfaced  with 
crushed  slate  in  beautiful  natural  slate 


colors,  either  red  or  green.  Laid  in 
strips  of  four  shingles  in  one  at  far  less 
cost  in  labor  and  time  than  for  wooden 
shingles.  Give  you  a  roof  of  artistic 
beauty  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings, 
and  one  that  resists  fire  and  weather. 
Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Made  of  the 
same  durable  slate¬ 
surfaced  (red  or 
green)  material  as 
the  Multi-Shingles, 
but  cut  into  individual  shingles,  8x12% 
inches.  Laid  like  wooden  shingles 
but  cost  less  per  year  of  service.  Need 
no  painting. 
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Let  this  Booklet  cut  clown  your  engine  and  chassis  troubles  and  repairs 

1'he  temptation  to  use  heavier  oil  in 
worn  engines  is  dealt  w  ith.  I.'he  Booklet 


I'MLRY  automobilist  who  wants  to 
^ycut  down  repair  bills  should  have 
this  Booklet.  1 1  strikes  its  keynote  in  the 
opening  sen  ten  ce,“  ( )r:c  hal'cf every  dollar 
spent  for  automobile  repairs  is  wasted!” 

Every  year  American  motorists  spend 
at  least  one  hundred  million  dollars  un¬ 
necessarily  for  engine  repairs. 

Our  Booklet,  “Correct  Lubrication,” 
diagnoses  the  cause  of  much  of  this 
immense  national  waste.  It  deals  simply 
and  scientifically  with  first  causes. 

It  discusses  causes  of  repairs,  engine 
factors,  fl&rication  factors,  carbon  forma¬ 
tion.  It  describes  oil  tests — where  they 
are  i mportant  where  they  mean  nothing, 
orwprse  than  nothing.  1  f  dealswith  trans¬ 
mission  and  differential 
lubrication,  explaining 
why  lubrication  practice 
of  a  few-  years  back  is 
today  obsolete — why 
old  practice  points  to 
repair  bills. 


points  out  the  penalties  which  come  from 
this  dangerous  practice. 

You  may  think  that  you  have  no  avoid¬ 
able  repairs.  So  do  millions  of  other  motor¬ 
ists!  rind  they  are  the  very  men  who  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  hundred  million  dollar  repair 
fund  which  represents  sheer  waste. 

Motorists  need  information  on  -this 
vital  subject.  This  information  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  you  in  our  Booklet,  “Correct 
Lubrication.”  The  1921  edition  is  now 
ready.  It  contains  the  tacts.  I 'hey  are 
simply  presented  easy  to  get  at,  easy 
to  read,  easy  to  understand  and  easy  to 
apply  immediately  to  your 
financial  advantage. 

The  Booklet  is  tree. 
Send  for  your  copy  to¬ 
day.  In  writing,  please 
A  address  our  nearest 
Branch. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

DOMESTIC  BRANCHES:  New  York  ( Main  Office)  Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis 


§100,000,000  Repair  Waste 


Chart  of  Recommendations  J 

for  AUTOMOBILES 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  Correct  Grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for 
engine  lubrication  arc  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 
A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A’’ 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
These  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both 
passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

■  Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are 
recommended  for  summer  anil  winter  use,  the  winter 
recommendation  should  be  followed  during  the  entire 
period  when  freezing  temperatures  may  he  experienced. 

This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  constitutes 
a  scientific  guide  to  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 

ff  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  chart,  consult 
the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your  dealer’s,  or 
send.  fortwriXlcT,  “Correct  Lubrication,”  ^flmh  lists, 
the  Correct  Grades  for  all  cars. 


NAMES  OR 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Aca  son  (2  ton) . 

“  All  Other  Model*.  . 

Mien . - ;  ft. 

Apperson  (8  cylinder) . 

*'  All  Other  Models. 
Atterbury  (Model  8-E). . 

“  *  All  Other  Models 

Autocar  (2  cyliodci). . 

Beck . . 

Briscoe  1 4  cylinder) 

'*  (8  cyliudct) 

Buick....'. . 

Cadillac. 

Chalmers  (6-48) 

“ .  (6-40) 

“  All  Other  Model?  . . 

Chandler  Six.. . . . .  . . . 

Chevrolet  (8  cylinder). .... 

”  (F,  A.) . 

“  (K.  B.  and  1  ton). . 

■'  "  All  Other  Models  1 . 

Cleveland.  . . 

Columbia  (Detroit) - 

Cunningham . 

D-E  (:*4  and  2y'i  Um). . . 

“  (5  ton) . 

“  All  Other  Model*. 

Dodge  Brothers . 

Essex . . . 

Fed  rial  Model  S-X) - *. 

“  (Special/ . 

"  All  Other  Models . 

lord. . . 

Franklin . 

Uramm-Bcrnstein  <5  ton) 

“  **  All  Other  Models 

Grant  6  cylinder) . 

'*  Com'l)  (Model  12)  .... 
'*  (  u  )  All  Other  Models 

Haynes  (6  cylinder)..'.. - - - 

**  Cl-  cylinder) . 

Holmes . . 

Hudson  Super  Six . 

*'  All  Other  Models .. .  . 

Hupmobilc. . . . . 

lot  dan . . . 

Eelly  Springfield .... 

King  (8  cylinder) . 

Kissel  Kar  (Model  48) .  . . 

*'  u  (12  cylinder) . 

"•  “  All  Other  Models. . . 

Koehler  ( Model  M) . 

“  ..All  Other  Models 

Liberty! . .  . 

Locomobile . 

Madison  (6  cylinder) . 

*'  (8  cylinder) - 

Mat mon. . 

Maxwell.. 

Mercer 
M.  H.  M 

Mitchell  6  cylinder! 

"  (8  cylinder) 

Moline-KnigI 
.Xa*h  (Quad) 

■'  (Model  671) . . 

All  Other  Models . 

.Xatiofl'al  16  cylinder) . 

"  •  (.12  cylinder) . 

Xebon . A' . . . 

Oakland  (8  cylinder) . 

0  All  Other  Models. .  . 

Oldinjubalc  4  cylinder) . 
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How  to  Start  a  Strawberry  Bed 


GETTING  READY. — Some  wise  person  lias  said 
that  a  child’s  education  should  begin  a  couple 
of  centuries  before  he  is  born.  This  idea  finds  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  growing  of  strawberries.  For  not  only 
should  flic*  land  have  been  in  sod.  comprising  a  clean 
growth  of  clover  (free  from  such  pests  as  thistles, 
witch  grass,  dandelions  and  all  such  persistent  rooted 
weeds),  but  this  soil  should  have  been  well  turned 
under  and  cultivated  cleanly  for  two  years.  This 
may  seem  a  long  bill  of  requirements.  Rut  the  fact 
is  the  strawberry  must  haA'e  exclusive  possession  of 
the  ground  to  do  its  best,  and  the  task  of  giving 
clean  culture  in  the  face  of  constant  struggle  against 
a\  eeds  is  too  hard  for  the  aArerage  person. 

PRECEDING  CROP. — Starting,  then,  with  a  clean 
sod,  what,  crops  should  follow?  T  have  found  corn 
and  potatoes  to  be  excellent  crops:  we  will  say  corn 
the  first  year  with  frequent  cultivating,  and  the 


and  consistent  management  requires  that  provision 
be  made  to  keep  the  crown  from  protruding  above 
the  surface. 

HEAVING. — This  tendency  for  the  strawberry 
plant  to  work  out  of  the  ground  arises  from  two 
causes.  Tf  set  into  newly  worked  land  this  settles: 
and  again,  especially  when  the  hill  system  is  used, 
the  filling  of  the  ground  Avith  the  root  builds  the 
piant  upward  into  the  air.  The  tendency  of  repeated 
freezings  is  to  lift  the  plant,  but  this  is  especially 
the  fact  when  late  Fall  planting  is  practiced. 

PREPARING  THE  RENNERS.— Now  comes  the 
question  of  how  to  have  runner  plants  ready  in  July 
of  sufficient  growth,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the 
season  and  the  added  s:ze  that  the  plant  always  takes 
on  in  the  Spring  before  berry  growth  suspends  plant 
giowtli  will  carry  the  crop.  The  ordinary  runner 
plant  does  not  till  the  bill.  By  an  ordinary  plant  I 


pulverized.  Now  when  the  runners  are  ready  to  take 
root  spread  this  material  over  the  runners  and  apply 
liquid  manure.  The  urine  of  animals  is  good,  but 
should  be  reduced  by  several  times  its  bulk,  or  else 
applied  at  same  time  of  watering  with  hose.  The 
past  season  I  improved  upon  this  method  by  placing 
a  layer  of  this  rotted  sod  to  the  depth  of  •!  in.  along¬ 
side  of  my  plant-producing  rows  previous  to  runner 
development,  and  then  treating  as  a  hove.  The  result 
was  that  I  had  plants  so  large  and  so  well  equipped 
with  roots  that  it  was  impossible  to  shake  out  this 
black  earth,  some  of  which  would  carry  a  quart  in 
size  to  the  transplanting  rows. 

ECONOMY  OF  LABOR. — In  c  aning  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  mode  of  setting  plants  let  me  lirst  say  that 
economy  in  labor  of  eulth’ation  is  paramount.  Car¬ 
rying  over  the  bed  for  successive  years  of  fruiting 
calls  for  much  labor  in  lighting  weed  growth  at  the 
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ground  Fall-plowed,  ready  to  plant  to  potatoes  the 
Spring  following.  Now  the  big  idea  is  to  have  straw¬ 
berry  plants  in  place  by  midsummer,  these  to  become 
full-sized  plants  by  the  Spring  following,  and  thus 
avoid  a  whole  year  devoted  to  growing  the  straw- 
lurry  bed.  as  is  commonly  practiced;  a  long  and 
tedious  job  entailing  much  lighting  of  Aveeds,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  plants'  own  runners. 

TIME  OF  SETTING. —  In  practice,  the  happiest 
results  have  followed  the  setting  of  the  plants  before 
digging  the  potato  crop.  Where  this  is  attempted 
potatoes  should  have  been  put  in  quite  deep,  so  as  to 
avoid  extremely  high  lulling.  The  plants  are  then 
set  during  July,  in  the  space  midway  between  the 
rows.  The  earth  may  thus  be  drawn  towards  the 
plants  Avhen  digging  takes  place,  an  operation  which 
tends  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  strawberry 
to  work  upward,  giving  harmful  exposure  to  wind 
and  frost.  The  life  of  a  strawberry,  like  that  of  a 
tree,  is  neither  in  the  root  nor  top,  but  in  the  awn ; 


mean  such  as  come  on  after  the  bearing  bed  has 
given  its  crop  and  then  turns  its  exhausted  forces 
into  the  growth  of  runners. 

FRUITING  AND  PLANT  PRODUCTION. — We 
must  separate  the  two  functions  of  fruiting  and 
plant  production.  The  up-to-date  strawberry  grower 
has  his  two  distinct  strawberry  patches,  the  one  to 
glow  his  plants  not  being  allowed  to  fruit.  Wo  Avid 
pick  off  all  the  blossom  buds  from  the  latter,  force 
the  plants'  growth  in  every  way,  and  thus  by  having 
plants  better  than  any  potted  plant  sold  in  recent 
year:  we  are  enabled  to  have  our  fruit 'ng  plants  of 
the  enormous  order  by  the  time  blossoming  time 
comes.  Low  to  get  these  plants  is  the  problem.  Two 
years  before  the  plants  are  wanted,  or  the  Spring 
our  sod  is  turned  under,  we  will  make  a  heap  of 
these  sods  a  few  feet  in  diameter  and  several  sods 
deep,  turned  bottom  up  and  allowed  to  rot  one  sea¬ 
son.  The  following  year  this  heap  may  be  worked 
over,  and  by  the  time  wanted  will  have  become  finely 


best.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  narrower  the  row  of 
plants  the  easier  accordingly  will  be  the  task.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  the  enterprise  is  on  such  a  scale  calling 
for  horse  and  cultivator  between  rows.  We  shali 
then,  even  under  the  hill  system,  crowd  the  plants 
together  in  the  row.  making  a  continuous  row  rather 
than  distinct  separate  hills.  In  Florida  the  plants 
are  given  Avide  space,  which  plan  is  necessary  in 
consideration  of  the  purely  sand  soil,  so  that  plants 
may  draw  freely  for  nourishment  and  moisture  in 
all  directions.  But  in  the  North,  and  Avith  the  in¬ 
tensive  mode  of  management  we  are  projecting,  a 
high  state  of  fertility  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
moisture,  especially  during  fruiting,  are  understood. 
The  moisture  comes  from  the  subterranean  supply, 
and  is  carefully  conserved  by  surface  culture,  large 
humus  content  of. soil  or  mulching,  or  else  artificially 
supplied. 

SINGLE  IIILLS. — To  sum  up.  our  method  of  set¬ 
ting  plants  is  single  hills  crowded  close  together  into 
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continuous  row;  and  to  obtain  the  fullest  returns 
n  fruitage  these  plants  must  never  he  allowed  to 
produce  runners.  1  have  found  plant  production  to 
he  as  destructive  <ff  vitality  as  is  fruiting.  Many  old 
plants  wil  he  found  dead  in  the  Spring  from  the 
successive  tasks  of  fruiting  and  runnering. 

MATTED  ROWS. — T  presume  that  herry  growing 
on  a  commercial  scale  will  continue  to  he  conducted 
in  the  stereotyped  manner  of  setting  plants,  pri¬ 
marily  to  prod  nee  a  mat  of  runners  which  were 
allowed  to  grow  and  fruit  where  they  took  root. 
This  plan  saves  the  labor  of  transplanting,  but  if 
an  eh  beds  are  maintained  more  than  one  hearing 
season,  and  the  tendency  of  weed  growth  is  consid¬ 
erable.  the  labor  involved  is  much  greater  than  by 
systematic  setting  of  plants.  As  between  the  two 
systems,  you  have  upon  the  one  hand  a  profusion  of 
small  berries,  making  picking  difficult,  and  upon  the 
other  immense  berries,  easily  gathered  and  often 
commanding  sale  even  when  tin*  marked,  for  small 
berries  is  glutted.  The  big  fancy  herry  makes  its 
own  market,. 

FURNISHING  PLANT  FOOD. — I  have  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  manuring  the  ground  in  preparation  for 
growing  banner  crops  of  berries.  T  favor  giving  our 
sod  ground  in  preparation  for  the  preliminary  crops 
(corn,  potatoes)  an  application  of  stable  manure 
competent  to  carry  through  several  successive  years, 
and  leave  the  ground  for  the  ultimate  production  of 
berries  still  rich  and  of  that  friable  condition  which 
abundant  humus  imparts.  A  heavy  soil  will  allow 
of  strawy  horse  manure,  but  for  light  soils  cow  dung 
is  to  he  preferred.  The  strawberry  loves  a  cool  soil. 
A  layer  of  manure  half  a  foot  deep,  to  he  applied  the 
first  season  is  a  good  foundation,  and  its  plants  may 
he  fed  with  commercial  manures  as  needed  later. 

VARIETIES. — This,  like  the  tariff,  is  a  local  issue. 
In  my  new  home  in  the  Puget  Sound  country  the 
Marshall  is  the  one  dominating  herry.  The'- can¬ 
neries  specify  it  as  their  choice.  This  and  the 
Magoon  are  the  outstanding  sorts,  with  Gold  Coin 
to  lead  the  season.  Tn  the  East  I  had  preferred  the 
old  Jessie  for  a  mid-season  berry.  In  the  50  years 
since  I  gew  the  Wilson.  Crescent  and  Sharpless  as 
a  beginner.  1  have  tested  probably  200  varieties.  It 
is  a  fact  that  very  few  new  sorts  remain  in  favor 
more  than  five  or  10  years.  The  quality  of  tno  old 
Wilson,  unsurpassed  for  canning,  is  reincarnated  in 
the  early  Ozark,  being  much  larger  than  its  distant 
progenitor,  and  its  extra  early  season  is  led  only  by 
one  of  its  parents.  The  Ozark  calls  for  more  fer¬ 
tility  than  generally  given.  Tt  will  lead  the  straw¬ 
berry  season  by  a  week.  1  he  season  is  also  pin 
longed  a  week  by  the  Pearl.  These  two  varieties 
will  enable  the  lover  of  berries  to  enjoy  them  two 
weeks  longer  than  possible  with  other  sorts,  early 
and  late.  1  am  impresseed  with  the  future  ot  the 
everbearing  varieties.  We  shall  naturally  look  toi 
much  improvement  in  these.  For  the  homo  table  I 
believe  Americas  will  give  the  best  in  quality.  The 
fruit  of  most  Fall-grown  sorts  is  iusipid  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  Spring  fruiting  of  the  same  sorts. 

INTENSIVE  cn/ITKE. — In  conclusion.  I  will 
say  that  I  believe  intensive  culture  is  the  keynote 
of  future  success.  The  public,  which  Earn  (Tin  ■-.hi 
loves  to  he  humbugged,  will  some  day  wake  up  to 
the  difference  between  fruit  locally  grown  and  that 
of  poor  quality  sorts  picked  in  a  green  condition  in 
the  South,  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  the  latter. 
It  is  up  to  the  Northern  grower  to  produce  such  a 
superior  fruit  that  the  buying  public  will  pay  liber¬ 
ally  for  it.  The  outlook  is  for  better  quality  sorts 
and  size  and  attractive  appearance.  Will  the  grower 
consider  this?  w-  doctor. 

Washington. 


Manurial  Loss  in  Burned  Grass 

REFERRING  to  question  Oil  page  042.  the  nitro¬ 
gen  content  of  mixed  hay  is.  of  course  a  variable 
quantity.  We  should  not  he  far  out  of  the  way  if 
w<*  assume  an  average  content  of  V/>  per  cent,  or 
30  lbs.  per  ton.  It  will  naturally  follow  that  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay  equivalent  to  1  tons  per  acre  would 
contain  about  45  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

The  loss  incurred  hv  your  correspondent  would 
involve  the  escape  of  the  nitrogen  into  the  air  on 
account  of  the  burning  as  well  as  the  destruction  of 
the  organic  matter.  In  attempting  to  place  a  value 
on  the  nitrogen  thus  lost,  it  should  he  remembered 
that  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  can  now  ho  bought  at  about  loc  per  ID.  when 
carload  lots  of  these  fertilizers  are  ordered.  In 
mixed  fertilizers,  or  in  the  higher  grade  ammoniates 
like  tankage  or  fish,  the  cost  of  nitrogen  would  he 
greater.  Another  point,  to  tie  borne  in  mind  is  that 
the  nitrogen  iu  uii^eU  iiuy  is>  not  us  available  as 
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nitrogen  in  fertilizer  salts  or  tankage.  All  told,  a 
value  of  10  to  15c  per  lb.  may  he  assigned  to  the 
nitrogen  lost.  For  the  45  lbs.  the  value  would, 
therefore,  he  $4.50  to  $0.75. 

Some  additional  value  may  lie  allowed  for  the 
organic  matter  destroyed.  If  the  heat  was  not  in¬ 
tense  enough  to  injure  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
itself,  the  loss  would  probably  not  exceed  $7  or  $8 
per  acre.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  heat  was  intense 
enough  to  cause  the  burning  out  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  soil  organic  matter,  the  loss  would  he 
very  much  larger.  cr.  o.  lipman. 

New  Jersey. 


Value  of  the  Corrugated  Roller 

IIROT'GHOITT  Northern  Ohio  wheat  is  usually 
damaged  by  the  early  change  of  temperatures 
in  the  Spring.  Through  excessive  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  Hie  wheat  is  sometimes  lifted  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  roots  are  no  longer  imbedded  in  the  soil; 
then  when  the  warm,  dry  winds  of  Spring  come 
about,  many  of  those  plants  die  before  they  can 
secure  moisture  or  plant  food  from  the  soil.  The 
soil,  too.  sometimes  may  crack  open,  allowing  much 
moisture  to  evaporate. 

The  corrugated  roller,  however,  is  a  new  tool  as 
being  aide  to  correct  these  conditions.  As  soon  as  it 


Pieicing  Tomatoes  from  a  Ladder.  Fig.  27!)  . 

is  possible  to  get  on  the  wheat  lauds  without  punch¬ 
ing  the  soil,  this  implement  is  used  on  the  wheat, 
pressing  the  roots  into  the  soil  and  closing  up  the 
cracks  that,  are  made  by  windy  weather.  The  imple¬ 
ment  also  has  an  advantage  of  making  a  light  mulch, 
which  will  hold  itself  for  a  good  length  of  time;  at 
least  to  a  point  where  the  wheat  may  grow  large 
enough  until  it  begins  to  shade  the  ground.  'I'll is  cor¬ 
rugated  roller  is  also  used  in  other  farm  operations, 
particularly  in  preparing  the  oats  bed,  by  simply 
rolling  down  the  plowed  ground.  It  will  compact 
soils,  and  yet  leave  a  fine  mulch  on  top,  making  an 
ideal  seed  bed  for  oats.  It  is  also  used  by  some 
farmers  to  roll  down  the  land  just  as  fast  as  it  is 
plowed.  In  this  manner  mulch  is  made  and  the  soil 
is  compacted,  making  a  firm  seed  bed.  which  allows 
capillary  action  to  go  on  from  the  subsoil.  In  this 
way  much  of  the  moisture  which  usually  evaporates 
after  the  soil  is  plowed  is  saved  for  future  crop  use. 

Ohio.  cr.A ren ck  m.  maker. 


Picking  Tomatoes  on  a  Ladder 

HEN  a  man  grows  a  tomato  vine  so  high  that 

» 

lie  must  have  a  ladder  to  pick  the  fruit,  both 
man  and  vine  seem  to  demand  attention.  The  pic¬ 
ture  at  Fig.  27!)  shows  how  Air.  F.  M.  Swart  of 
Delaware  Go.,  N.  Y...  grew  a  good  imitation  of  the 
famous  beanstalk  which  “Jack”  planted.  He  gives 
this  account  of  it : 

The  seed  was  planted  early  in  February  and  plants 
received  no  special  care  until  they  were  set  iu  the 
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ground,  which  was  pretty  early;  so  early  that  I  had 
to  place  a  frame  around  them  and  keep  them  covered 
to  prevent  them  from  being  frosted. 

The  ground  in  which  they  were  set  was  spaded  as 
deep  ns  I  could  reach  with  the  spading  fork,  and  the 
portion  spaded  for  each  plant  was  about  5  ft.  square. 
Fertilizer  from  the  barnyard  and  poultry  house  was  well 
mixed  with  the  dirt,  and  the  plants  were  set  upright,  but 
deep,  in  the  center  of  each  spaded  portion.  They  re¬ 
ceived  no  other  fertilizer  except  nitrate  of  soda,  which 
was  applied  with  water  about  once  a  week. 

These  plants  bore  very  early,  about  three  or  four 
weeks  ahead  of  others  around  town,  and  they  continued 
to  bear  until  the  frost  came.  As  the  fruit  ripened  the 
foliage  became  withered  around  the  ripening  portion 
and  fell  off.  Of  course  this  process  began  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plant  and  continued  upward  as  the  fruit  ripened. 
At  no  time  were  the  plants  out.  of  bloom.  The  tops  of 
the  plants  were  full  of  bloom  and  still  going  up  when  the 
frost  caught  them. 


Charcoal  for  the  Soil 

Will  you  tell  me  the  value  of  powdered  charcoal 
applied  to  the  soil?  I  have  found  Sweet  clover  of  rank 
growth  in  pure  charcoal  near  an  abandoned  chemical 
works  here,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  of 
any  benefit  applied  to  garden  crops.  F.  J.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

ORDINARY  charcoal  contains  very  little  actual 
plant  food,  only  very  small  quantities  of  potash 
and  phosphorus,  so  that  as  a  direct  fertilizer  it  has 
little  value.  It  does,  however,  almost  invariably  give 
good  results  when  used  on  the  soil,  and  is  greatly 
prized  by  gardeners  Mho  work  on  light  land.  Char¬ 
coal  has  great  powers  to  absorb  ammonia  or  other 
gases.  Pack  a  rat  or  other  small  dead  animal  in 
charcoal  and  you  will  later  find  practically  all  except 
the  hones  fully  absorbed  away  into  the  charcoal  with 
no  odor.  Thus  charcoal  is  very  useful  in  earth 
closets  or  in  stables.  In  old  times,  when  the  M'ater 
in  the  well  M’cnt  wrong,  farmers  would  throw  a 
shovelful  of  hot  charcoal  down  into  the  water  to 
“cure”  it.  The  charcoal  did  absorb  much  of  the  foul 
gas  -which  gave  a  had  taste  to  tho  water.  As  most 
of  us  know,  charcoal  filters  are  usually  very  useful. 
This  power  to  absorb  gases  makes  the  charcoal  useful 
in  the  soil.  It  is  alkaline  and  helps  sweeten  the  soil. 
Tt  also  helps  make  the  soil  loose  and  porous,  some¬ 
what  like  sand  or  sifted  coal  ashes.  Yi'ith  gardeners 
t  Do  chief  value  of  charcoal  is  that  it  gives  the  soil  a 
darker  color,  thus  making  it  better  able  to  absorb 
heat.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the  soil  warm  up 
earlier  in  Spring,  which,  of  course,  is  desired  for 
early  crops.  Thus,  M-liile  charcoal  has  little  value 
as  a  direct  fertilizer,  it  does  benefit  the  soil,  and  we 
should  use  all  we  can  get  of  it.  It  is  good  as  a 
“drier”  for  chicken  manure. 


Killing  the  Robber  Robins 

MANY  of  our  readers  have  suffered  severely 
through  losses  of  fruit  from  robins.  The  robin 
is  a  robber.  The  sentimentalist  will  he  horrified  at 
that  statement  but  ask  any  grower  of  strawberries  or 
cherries  and  you  will  get  the  truth  about  it.  The 
losses  sustained  through  the  thievery  of  this  bird 
can  hardly  he  computed,  and  New  York  farmers 
have  felt  that  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  by  re¬ 
fusing  them  the  right  of  self-protection.  It  M-as 
reported  to  us  not  long  since  that  under  the  Migra¬ 
te  17  Bird  Law  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  at 
Washington  was  empowered  to  issue  permits  for  the 
destruction  of  robins  when  they  were  found  destroy¬ 
ing  fruit.  We  find  that  this  is  true,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  the  director  of  this  survey  gives  the 
facts  containing  it.  There  have  been  many  state¬ 
ments  made  about  this  matter,  some  of  them  entirely 
wrong  and  calculated  to  lead  farmers  into  trouble. 
The  statement  here  given  is  authentic: 

Regulation  10  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Regula¬ 
tions  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
issue  a  permit  to  destroy  certain  species  of  migratory 
birds  when  they  are  found,  upon  investigation,  to  he 
injurious  to  agriculture  or  other  interests.  An  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  made  of  the  damage  done  by  robins  to 
small  fruits  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  last  year  a 
permit  was  issued  covering  their  destruction  when 
found  destroying  fruits.  A  similar  permit  will  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  during  the  com¬ 
ing  berry  season,  which  permit  must  be  countersigned 
by  the  Conservation  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  .The  permit  provides  that  robins  may  he  killed 
when  they  are  committing  or  are  about  to  commit  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  growing  cherries  and  other  small  fruits,  but 
that  no  person  shall  shoot  such  robins  from  any  arti¬ 
ficial  or  natural  blinds,  nor  shall  the  robins  so  killed  be 
sold  or  offered  for  sale,  or  shipped,  transported,  or  car¬ 
ried  in  any  manney  except  that  they  may  be  carried  by 
the  person  killing  them  to  the  residence  of  the  owner  or 
lessee  on  the  lands  where  such  robins  were  killed  and 
there  may  be  used  for  food  purposes  by  persons  author¬ 
ized  to  kill  them.  This  permit,  will  become  effective 
June  I,  1921.  and  will  expire  July  15.  1921.  These 
permits  will  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Conservation  Commission  of  New  York,  and 
those  desiring  this  privilege  should  address  him  at  the 
offices  of  the  Conservation  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
No  robins  may  )*o  killed  without  this  permit. 

E.  W.  NELSON, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 
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Bitter  Struggle  Over  Canning  Crop  Prices 

.  A  Statement  of  the  Case 


FARMERS  of  Western  New  York  are  developing 
tlieir  foresight  relative  to  certain  crops  which 
they  are  raising.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  can¬ 
ning  crop  industry.  Men  who  have  raised  canning 
crops,  especially  peas,  state  that  for  a  period  of  B> 
years  this  crop  has  rendered  them  no  money  for  the 
capital  and  labor  involved.  Realizing  this,'  one  year 
ago  they  organized  canning  crops  associations  under 
various  names  under  article  Id- A  of  the  membership 
corporation  law  throughout  the  canning  territory.  The 
first  object  of  this  association  was  to  determine  whal 
the  canning  crops  which  they  were  growing  were  cost¬ 
ing  them,  and  by  using  a  comprehensive  system  of  de¬ 
termining  costs,  any  factor  which  might  be  involved 
could  be  changed  from  year  to  year  and  the  price  could 
be  very  readily  arrived  at.  This  survey  was  made  in  a 
very  impartial  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmers 
requested  that  the  canners  assist  in  the  survey,  so 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  it  being  reported  as  a 
biased  report.  This  the  canners  refused 
to  do.  and  so  the  survey  was  carried  on 
by  the  New  York  State  Canning  Crops 
Growers’  Association  and  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Some 
very  illuminating  facts  were  brought 
forth.  Tt  was  shown  from  these  figures 
that  the  farmers  were  able  to  make  a 
little  money  last  year,  due  to  the  un¬ 
usual  yield,  which  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  pack,  but  if  the 
average  conditions  were  considered  the 
remuneration  to  the  farmer  would  have 
been  comparatively  slight.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  seed  has  not 
been  reduced  by  the  ca liner,  the  price 
of  labor  has  been  but  slightly  reduced, 
and  the  other  factors  involved  have 
been  so  slightly  reduced,  the  farmers 
applied  their  experience  to  the  figures 
which  they  had  at  hand  and  agreed,  at 
a  meeting  in  Rochester,  to  ask  $7<’,  per 
ton  for  their  peas.  This  price  was  $Ri. 
or  I  lie  price  of  the  cost  of  the  seed  per 
acre,  over  what  the  canner  was  offer¬ 
ing.  The  canners.  in  conference  with 
the  farmers,  refused  to  grant  the  $70, 
and  have  attempted  by  various  means 
to  secure  acreage  sufficient  to  operate 
their  plants  and  their  viners. 

Livingston  County,  like  many  other 
counties  in  Western  New  York,  has  a 
large  membership  in  their  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation.  and  the  power  of  organiza¬ 
tion  was  felt.  At  a  meeting  in  Gene- 
seo,  on  April  11.  they  agreed  that  they 
would  sit  tight  fur  their  price,  or  grow 
some  Spring  cereal  which  involved  less 
labor  and  less  risk  than  the  canning 
crops.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  between 
canning  representatives  and  farmers, 
and  many  inducements  offered  farmers 
to  break  away  from  their  organization. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  however, 
this  has  not  been  accomplished,  and 
while  many  men  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  factory  find  themselves  some¬ 
what  handicapped,  they  are  holding  out  for  the  good 
of  the  organization  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Much 
space  has  been  used  by  the  press  discussing  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  advertising  money  has  been 
spent  by  the  canners  to  belittle  the  organization, 
especially  the  Farm  Bureau,  which  was  the  organiz¬ 
ing  force  in  establishing  the  Growers’  Association, 
the  same  as  it  has  been  in  establishing  the  wool 
growers’  organization  and  other  allied  organizations. 
The  latest  development  is  an  open  letter  in  the  Mr. 
Morris  Enterprise  from  a  man  who  has  not  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  to  sign  his  name,  a  copy 
of  which  follows.  This  letter  has  been  answered  by 
I’>.  E.  Brophel  of  Leicester,  president,  of  the  Living¬ 
ston  Growers’  Co-operative  Association.  Inc.,  in  the 
Picket  Line  I’ost  of  Mt.  Morris,  another  weekly  paper, 
copy  of  which  follows.  k.  a.  f. 

The  Case  Against  Organization 

The  writer  has  uo  financial  interest  in  the  question 
on  either  side.  If  the  canners  go  broke,  he  won’t  lose 
accent,  and  if  tire  farmers  lose  out. ’no  loss  will  fall  upon 
him  except  such  loss  as  comes  to  every  citizen  of  a 
community  whenever  somebody  starts  a  fight.  He  owns 
no  canning  stock  at  all  and  no  farm  lands  in  this  vicinity. 


It  has  become  the  style  lately  to  get  some  smart  fellow 
to  come  to  town  with  a  printed  schedule  and  a  silver 
pencil  to  figure  costs  for  the  farmer.  This  fellow  talks 
glibly  about  “personal  labor”  and  .“overhead  expenses" 
and  “farm  statistics.”  It  was  a  wise  guy  who  once  said 
“Statistics  are  fiction  of  the  dullest  kind.”  You  can  get 
statistics  to  prove  anything  you  want  to  prove.  He 
will  tell  us.  to  a  cent,  just  what  it  costs  to  raise  and 
harvest  a  ton  of  peas,  for  instance,  but  you  and  I  know 
that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  peas  is  different  on  every  farm 
in  Livingston  County.  The  cost  of  any  crop  depends 
upon  a  lot  of  things  which  uo  fellow  with  a  silver  pencil 
and  a  table  of  statistics  can  possibly  solve.  So  we  may 
say  roughly  that  the  cost  of  any  crop  depends  upon  two 
things — land  and  brains. 

The  land  is  different,  and  it  is  tilled  by  different  sets 
of  brains.  So  when  one  farmer  makes  the  public  state¬ 
ment  that  he  cannot  afford  to  grow  peas  for  less  than 
$7ti  a  ton  he  is  probably  telling  the  truth  ;  but  so  also 
is  another  farmer  who  claims  he  can  do  the  same  thing 
at  a  profit  for  $G0. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  still  working.  It, 
keeps  longer  hours  than  the  farmers,  and  it  never  takes 
a  vacation.  Whenever  the  price  of  an  article  gets  too 
high,  people  refuse  to  buy  it  until  it  drops  to  its  proper 
level.  We  are  witnessing  just  this  situation  in  the  shoe 


and  clothing  trades  right  now.  Shoes  and  clothing  are 
necessities.  People  must  have  them,  and  still  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  purchase,  and  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  combined  can't  start  the  public 
buying. 

Food  is  also  a  necessity,  but  there  are  so  many  kinds 
of  food  that  we  have  a  wide  choice.  We  could  live  quite 
comfortably,  for  instance,  if  we  nevpr  at.e  another 
spoonful  of  peas;  so  why  pay  fancy  prices  for  peas 
with  potatoes  at  40  cents? 

It.  looks  very  much  like  this  to  an  outsider;  If  the 
farmers  try  to  sell  peas  at  a  price  so  high  as  to  net  a 
profit  to  a  few  incompetents,  there  will  be  no  peas  sold, 
and  the  many  farmers  who  could  make  «i  profit  at  a 
lower  price  will  be  compelled  to  raise  crops  for  which 
tlieir  land  is  not  suited,  and  for  which  they  will  have  to 
take  a  long  chance  on  the  market. 

The  writer  has  been  a  member  of  the  Grange  for 
many  years.  He  has  noted  with  pleasure  the  efforts 
made  to  instruct  the  farmers  in  the  best  methods  of 
growing  crops,  stock-raising  and  all  other  things  a 
farmer  needs  t«  know,  but  he  does  not  remember  a 
single  instance  where  the  Grange  has  gone  into  the 
business  of  price-fixing.  Price -fixing  by  any  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  hazardous  job.  No  matter  where  the  price  is 
fixed,  it  is  bound  to  hurt  somebody.  If  it  is  high 
enough  to  protect  the  poor  workman,  it  cuts  down 
everybody’s  sales  to  nothing;  and  if  it  is  low  enough  to 
create  large  sales,  only  those  who  have  had  brains  can 
make  the  money. 

One  farmer  complained  loudly  because  the  farmers 
are  the  only  class  who  do  not  fix  the  prices  on  their 


product.  This  is  a  fine  argument,  but  it  has  one  fault 
— it  isn't  true.  ’There  are  very  few  commodities  on 
which  tin1  producer  fixes  the  price,  and  most  of  them 
are  patented.  The  producer  may  name  a  price,  but  he 
can’t  fur  it.  If  he  names  it  too  high,  nobody  buys.  The 
successful  man  is  he  who  can  name  a  price  high  enough 
to  get  a  profit,  but  not  high  enough  to  stop  his  sales. 
To  do  this  he  must  know  the  market  conditions  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  He  can’t  simply  name  the  price 
he  would  like  to  get  and  say:  “Take  it  or  leave  it."  If 
he  does,  the  public  will  leave  it. 

The  canners  are  in  the  same  boat  as  the  farmers. 
They  can’t  fix  their  selling  price.  For  several  months 
past  they  couldn’t  even  name  any  prices.  All  over  the 
country  their  sales  are  at  a  standstill.  Any  price  which 
they  may  offer  for  canning  crops  is  a  little  better  than  a 
guess,  and  past  history  shows  that  they  have  guessed 
too  high  more  often  than  too  low. 

Tt  is  hard  to  estimate,  without  actual  knowledge,  how 
much  money  the  two  canning  concerns  in  this  village 
pay  out  each  year  right  here  at  home,  but  it  must  be  a 
tidy  sum.  Moreover,  it.  is  paid  out  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  it  does  the  most  good.  The  local  merchants 
will  all  sa.v  “Amen”  to  that  statement.  In  any  fruit 
or  vegetable  country  a  canning  factory  is  the  biggest 
asset  of  the  community,  and  it  is  hard  to  figure  out  the 
motives  of  the  men  who  would  try  to 
cripple  such  an  institution. 

It  is  said  that  many  farmers  would  like 
to  accept,  the  present  offers  of  the  can 
tiers,  but  are  restrained  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  signed  away  their  right  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  own  property.  When  they 
did  this  they  doubtless  thought  they  were 
handing  over  their  property  to  competent 
people.  Such  things  sometimes  happen 
to  the  best  of  us.  We  ‘all  make  mistakes, 
but  we  get  over  it  after  a  time.  And  if 
some  farmer  found  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  signing  such  a  contract,  and  asked  to 
have  it  cancelled,  what  would  you  think 
of  a  man  who  would  meet  him  with  a 
threat  of  ruin  for  not.  sticking  to  a  bad 
bargain?  Is  such  a  bluffer  to  be  treated 
merely  as  a  clumsy  fool,  or  is.  he  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  District  Attorney  to 
be  prosecuted  for  intimidation? 

About  60  years  ago  the  writer’s  father 
sold  a  fine  farm  in  the  valley,  and  up  to 
this  time  the  writer  has  always  regretted 
the  sale.  Now.  however,  he  has  no  re¬ 
grets.  He  wouldn’t  care  to  own  and  op¬ 
erate  a  farm  in  a  locality  where  he  was 
expected  to  surrender  his  judgment  and 
his  rights  into  the  keeping  of  somebody 
else;  but  if  he  did  own  a  farm  here  he 
certainly  would  run  it  himself.  He  would 
feel  much  better  toward  both  himself  and 
his  neighbors,  to  go  broke  on  his  own 
judgment,  than  to  go  broke  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  one  or  two  outsiders. 

AORTCVLTURTST. 

The  Organization’s  Reply 

There  is  one  element  of  much  interest 
in  your  letter,  and  that  is  that  you  have 
no  farm  lands,  are  not  interested  in  farm¬ 
ing.  and  you  state  also  that  you  are  not 
interested  in  the  canning  industry.  If  the 
price  which  the  farmers  feel  they  should 
have  is  arrived  at.  the  price  which  you 
and  other  consumers  would  pay  would  not 
be  materially  affected.  So  I  fail  to  see 
why.  from  a  consumer’s  point  of  view,  you 
feel  yourself  forced  into  the  controversy. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  deal  only  with  an 
analysis  of  your  letter.  You  intimate  that 
Mr.  Norton  and  Mr.  Mills,  who  made  the 
survey,  were  smart  fellows  who  came  to 
town  with  a  printed  schedule  and  a  silver 
pencil  to  figure  costs  for  the  farmer.  It 
is  very  evident  that  you  have  never  met 
either  of  these  gentlemen,  or  you  never 
would  have  made  the  assertions  which 
you  have  been  so  bold  as  to  make  in  your 
open  letter.  These  gentlemen,  who  made 
the  survey,  had  absolutely  no  ax  to  grind 
one  way  or  the  other.  They  were  simply 
after  facts,  and  their  method  of  comput¬ 
ing  costs  will  justify  that.  Neither  of 
these  gentlemen  came  to  tell  the  farmers 
just  what  it  costs  to  raise  a  crop,  as  you 
intimated,  but.  they  came  to  find  out  what 
it  did  cost.  It  is  also  very  evident  that 
you  have  not  read  over  the  survey  sheet,  or  you  would 
find  that  the  elements  of  soils,  fertilizer,  tools,  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  harvesting,  which  you  speak  of.  are 
all  included.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  that  land  and 
brains  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  growing  of  a 
crop,  because  the  association  realizes  that,  costs  vary  on 
different  farms,  and  because  they  realize  this  the  sur¬ 
veys  were  made  on  the  efficient  producer  and  on  tlie 
inefficient  man.  so  that  any  figure  that  might,  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  was  averaged,  and  is  not,  as  you  infer,  a  figure 
arrived  at  from  the  inefficient  man.  We  still  recognize 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  still  working,  and 
we  also  realize  that  the  law  of  foresight  is  still  work¬ 
ing.  and  that  any  results  which  a  farmer  can  anticipate 
in  the  Spring  as  a  result  of  his  years  of  experience  has 
no  bearing,  whatever,  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  price  fixing.  I  would 
ask  you  to  answer  this  question:  If  I  have  a  commodity 
to  sell  and  you  are  the  purchaser  and  I  state  that  I 
will  sell  it  for  a  certain  price,  and  you,  as  a  purchaser, 
feel  that  you  cannot  pay  it.  would  you  call  it  price  fix¬ 
ing.  or  would  you  call  it  the  sale  price  of  the  commodity 
which  I  have  for  sale? 

You  state  that  the  canner  is  in  the  same  boat  as  the 
farmer  relative  to  the  conditions  at.  the  present  time. 
We  maintain  this  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  situ¬ 
ation.  We  feel  that  raising  a  crop  at  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  is  our  business,  and  canning  is  the  canner’s  busi¬ 
ness.  but  we  do  not  feel  it  our  business  to  worry  about 
what  he  should  get  from  his  jobber. 

If  is  quite  evident  from  the  closing  remarks  in  your 
letter  that  you  arc  not  familiar  with  the  present  day 


Compacting  the  Soil  About  the  Wheat  Plant  ■ with  Corrugated  Holler.  Fig.  2 SO 


Filling  the  Seed  Drill.  Fig.  281 
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Get  Rid  of 
Potato  Scab! 

Raise  clean,  bright-skinned, 
salable  tubers  with 

BAC-SUL 

(Inoculated  Sulfur) 

Discovered  and  developed  by  Dr.  J. 

G.  Lipman  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

A  limited  supply  of  BAC-SUL  for 
this  season’s  planting  is  available. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  scab  from  taking 
part  of  your  1  92  1  profits,  send  your 
order  immediately. 

Suggested  applications 

Where  scab  has  been  severe,  600  lbs.  per 
acre.  In  moderately  scabbed  fields,  400 
or  500  lbs.  is  enough.  Where  there  is 
only  a  small  amount  of  scab,  application  of 
300  lbs.  is  recommended. 

Universal  Products  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

126  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 


DITDDV  Dl  JlftlTC  Vegetable  Plants 

DCIflf  I  I  LHR  I  W  F  I  o  w  er  Plants 

RUNNER  A  NO  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  and  ever-near¬ 
ing  varieties;  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY.  IJLW 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT,  GRAPE  PLANTS  ; 
RHUBARB;  SAGE,  MINT.  JloP  PI.  ANTS;  BEET. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  OAULIFXOWER,  CABBAGE. 
CELERY,  BROCCOLI,  EGG,  PEPPER, -TOMATO,  SWEKT 
POTATO,  KOHLRABI,  KALE,  LEEK,  LETTUCE, 
ONION,  PARSLEY  PLANTS:  PANSY.  ASTER,  SALVI  A. 
SNAPDRAGON,  VERBENA.  PHLOX.  DRUMMOND), 
COSMOS.  MARIGOLD.  GAILLARDIA,  HOLLYHOCK. 
SIIASTA  DAISY  and  other  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower 
lilants :  ROSES  and  SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free. 

IFARHY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


PI  ANTC  CABBAGE  AND  COLXARD 
r  JjM.ni  J.  EARLY  and  late  varieties 

TOO — $1.50  ;  1,000— $S4.L>«,  Postpaid.  10,000  l.vp  .  -sed, 
$IL>.  Tomato,  Balto,  Slone,  name  price  Sweet  Potato. 
Nancy  Halls.  Jersey*.  :,oo — sa  :  l.tluo— ?8t  To  o— SI  I. 
Postpaid.  .1.  T.  Ceunelll  A  Sons,  Fritnl.ll it,  \  irgltiiu 


nriril  Tnrrc  Large  stock; straight,  well-rooted 
rhAUl  lKthlS  "“"“anl  varieties.  I  V.  e 


order.  \V.  T.  .Mi  l 


cj.'it-H  login 

CiiKLJa  A 


Special  prices  oil  eat  ly 

>O.V,  lieverly,  Otilu 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  Plants 

Salvia,  Aster,  Pepper,  oO<*  pel*  dozen.  Ked  and  Yel¬ 
low  Sweet  Potato,  Lettuce,  bOc  per  100;  300,  .">00, 

$1,50.  Tomato,  *2.5,  Toe;  $2  per  100,  Post  Paid.  List 
Free.  \V.  s.  r  O  K  O  A  SOX,  Ifsirtly,  lloliiwurj* 


GUARANTEED  HUBAM  CLOVER 

Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

This  is  the  new  clover  discovered  by  Prof.  Hdtfflies. 
All  the  1920  crop  of  seed  is  exhausted,  but  seed  of  an 
early  strain  planted  in  Texas  since  Xmas  I jas  reached 
maturity.  You  can  get  it  in  time  to  raise  a  crop  yet 
thfsjyeai*.  Make  big  profits  growing  seed  lor  yourself 
Mild  neighbors.  Order  from  T  he  Henry  Field  Seed 
<  oM  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  or  .d  irret  from  thr  Groirrr 
Who  Guarantors.  The  price  ia  $5*00  per  pound. 

THE  DEGRAFF  FOOD  CO.,  DeGraff,  Ohio 


FOR  THE  PESTS  THAT  PESTER 
DUST  YOUR  CROPS  WITH 

BUG  DEATH 

The  Non-Arsenical 
No  Paris  Green 
INSECTICIDE 

l\sed  over  20  years  with 
utmost  satisfaction.  Its 
users  repeat  each  season. 
For  sale  in  l-3-6*12?£  mid 
100  lb.  packages,  by  seeds 
men,  hardware  dealers 
and  general  merchant-**. 
Refuse  substitutes.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Eve**  tried  BUG  DEATH  APHIS 
ou  your  fruit  trees?  It’s  remarkable. 

Danfortk  Chemical  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass.,  Est.  I89G 


fqrTu^ 

'  GRIMM 
JlALFA 


A.  B.  LYMAN 


t,  Get  Genuine  LYMAN’S  GR/MM 
— 99%  pure  by  test.  Will  not 
Winterkill.  Produces  large  yields 
of  high  feeding  value  every  year 
without  replanting.  40%  less| 
seed  is  required  for  a  stand. 

Free  Booklet  "How  I  Discovered  | 
Griinm  Alfalfa.” 

Who  Introduced  417  WATER  ST. 
Grimm  Alfclla  EXCELSIOR,  MINN. 


errn  PflRM  5,0000ushe!ExtraSelect 

OLLU  UUntl  PRICE  LIST  AMU  SAMPLES  FREE 

mmatmmmmmmmmmmmmn  High  yielding  early  varie¬ 
ties.  A  Iso  late  Corn  with  big  ears  ami  fodder. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Raise  Your  Own 

SEED  POTATOES 

Plant  a  Seed  Plot  with 

CERTIFIED  RUSSETS 

Start  with  the  best  stock.  Write 
for  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

(iet  mi'  low  price  iu  quantities  to  GRANGES  an<l 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATIONS  Agents  wanted.  .Samples 
free.  TI1KO.  IUJKT  X  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Covers,  waterproofed,  *>  x  10,  £4. OO 
Hay  Caps,  Stuck  and  1 1 actor  covers, 
plain  R'  d  wa*prpr<>"fod ;  all  si..<  s 
wiite  for  prices.  Agents  w&uUd. 

WILLIAM  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.  Now  York  C  by 


CABBAGE  PLANTS® 

POTATO,  CELERY  PLANTS  ready  to  ship.  Send  for  price 
list  of  all  Kinds  of  plant*  tor  the  garden  ROMANCE 
SEED  &  TRUCK  FARM  C.  Boggs  &  Son,  Clieswold.  Delaware 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

tato  seed.  Pr  ice  list  fiec.  MICH AFL  N.  bC.lCO,  Vineland,  H.  J. 


nil  Bcuty.  ( 'h -  man.  <  olihlcr, Green  Mt  Vobllglu 

r  OTaTOBS  i  diio,l.aIeigh, Giant. Ollier-.  C.  W.  i  urrl.f  islreri,  H  Y. 


Qu/ooFPInvor  BIENNIAL  YELLOW  New  teed:  high  in  g.  r- 
uW66TblOY6i  miiiation.  I.nhullcd.  t»c  pci*  1  )>. .  bulled 
and  sow  rilled;  He.  Uaberlandt  and  Wilson  Soy  Iteatis  ’*t 
wholesale  price,  If.  VI.  II A  \  .V  A,  Skill  man,  \.  4. 


Vegetable  Plants 

$2.05  per  1.0  0.  I  *osl 


Potato.  Cabbage.  Tomato, 
Hccla,  Loti  1 1 ci*.  *  >nion  at  40c  per  100  *>v 
Paid.  U/iVlU  ROD  WAY.  Ilaillv.  Deliiwnre 


Wei  I  rooted  Abington,  Dunlap,  \\  IIhoii  and  War- 
field  ST  If  AW  II  i:  It  If  Y  PLANTS.  $t  per  100. 
Also  Raspberries.  Box  R,  DEER  RUN  FRUIT  FARM,  Putney,  Vermont 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Our  Meld  grown  cabbage  plants  hardened  through  freez¬ 
ing  weather  will  produce  heads  six  weeks  e  t flier  than 
home  grown  plains  Well  rooted.  All  varieties  ready 
now.  Postpaid.  500-41.50;  1 .000-42  f>0.  By  express.  1.000- 
$2  00;  5,000-* 7.50.  Karlianu.  Greater  Baltimore  and  Stone 
toinaio  plants,  >ame  price.  portoriean  Yarn  sweet 
potato  plants,  heavy  yieldet  .  I.000-$2.‘)0 ;  1,000-17.00. 

Damp  moss  packed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JEFFERSON  FARMS  Albany,  Ca. 


method:-'  of  groups  dealing  with  0110  an-  I 
other.  The  runners  and  other  industries 
have  united  for  mutual  benefit,  and  I  see  | 
no  reason  why  the  farmers  have  not  the  j 
same  privilege.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
justice  which  they  have  received  in  the 
past  few  years  ha*  been  due  to  their  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  not  to  old  individualistic 
ideas,  which  you  intimate.  You  also  for¬ 
get  that  an  organization  is  but  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  united  voices  of  any  group  of 
people  and  that  the  action  which  the  can¬ 
ning  crop  growers  in  this  section  have 
taken  is  not  only  their  action  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  their  leaders,  but  is  the  action  of 
every  canning  crop  growing  section  in 
New  York  State  and  many  of  the  other 
States.  IT.  E.  BROPHEL. 

President  Livingston  Grower’s  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association. 


Possibilities  in  Small  Maple  Trees 

j 

After  15  years  at  the  carpenter  trade  I 
have  bought  a  hill  farm,  and  here  is  my  j 
first  problem  :  I  have  hundreds  of  small 
sugar  maple  trees  that  run  about  0  in. 
in  diameter.  Are  they  worth  saving? 
Will  they  yield  any  sap  at  that  size? 

Medora,  Ind.  G.  c.  M. 

The  amount  of  sugar  that  a  maple  tree 
will  yield  varies  from  year  to  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  weather  conditions  during  the 
sugaring  season.  It  also  varies  according 
to  the  individuality  and  environment  of 
the  tree,  and  there  are  a  few  other  minor 
factors.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  rule 
for  estimating  the  yield  is  to  allow  3  lbs. 
of  sugar  for  every  solid  cord  of  wood  con¬ 
tained  in  the  tree.  According  to  this  rule, 
trees  of  only  (5-in.  diameter  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  yield  a  great  amount  of  sugar; 
neither  will  they  yield  a  great  amount  of 
wood  if  cut  for  fuel.  But  these  trees  now 
appear  to  have  a  good  start,  and  they  will 
rapidly  increase  in  size,  and  soon  become 
valuable  for  either  sugar  or  lumber,  and 
it  will  pay  big  interest  on  tin*  investment 
to  allow  them  to  do  so.  The  value  of 
maple  lumber  is  rapidly  increasing,  while 
the  supply  is  even  more  rapidly  decreas¬ 
ing.  and  f  expect  that  within  the  next  10 
years  it  will  be  quoted  at  more  than 
double  its  present  price.  The  demand  for 
maple  sugar  is  increasing  even  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  the  demand  for  maple  lumber, 
and  the  supply  is  diminishing.  Prices 
have  more  than  doubled  during  the  past 
five  years  and,  last  year,  the  whole  world 
did  not  produce  as  much  as  the  people  of 
tin1  United  States  would  have  eaten  in 
one  day,  had  they  been  given  the  oppor 
(unity.  Improved  methods  of  manufee- 
1  ii ro  are  now  well  under  way  whereby  the 
cost  of  production  will  bo  greatly  less¬ 
ened.  I  am  confident  that,  within  the 
next  10  years,  maple  sugar  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  cost  considerably  under  5c  per 
lb.,  and  there  will  be  a  call  for  all  that  it 
will  he  possible  to  produce  at  prices  con¬ 
siderably  above  50c  per  lb.  So  bang  to 
von  little  maple  trees.  Thin  them  jml:- 
ciously.  but  sparingly,  cutting  out.  the 
small  and  inferior  trees  and  leaving  the 
best  to  grow,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  soon  you  will  be  tlie  owner  of  a 
valuable  wood  lot.  C.  o.  o. 


“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  1  i  1 1  it. — Adv. 
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YOUR  CROPS 
Get  immediate  results 
with  Genuine  Chilean 

NITRA  TE 
of  SODA 

the  quickest  available  Am¬ 
mon  iate  to  hasten  crops  to 
maturity;  imparts  vigor, 
prevents  wilting  in  hot 
weather.  Stocks  on  hand  at 
principal  Atlantic  Seaports 
for  prompt  deliveries. 

We  can  also  supply  other 
Fertilizer  Materials  and  In¬ 
secticides — and  quality  Mix¬ 
tures — proportioned  so  as  to 
give  uniform  growth  from 
seeding  to  maturity  —  even 
under  most  adverse  weather 
conditions. 

Literature  upon  request.  Order  now 
— write  or  'phone  our  nearest 
branch.  Address  Desk  N-2. 


Nitrate,  Agencies 


Original  and  largest  importers  of 
Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 


85  Water  Street 
New  York  Cily 
80  Oak  Street 
Floral  Park,  L.  /. 


Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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“Celery  Profit?” 
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left  is  “celery  profit.’’  Some¬ 
times  the  selling  price  is  barely 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
production. 
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stiff,  waterproof  strips  exclude 
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apply  it  almost  at  the  speed  of  a 
walk.  May  be  used  for  years 
without  renewing.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  low  cost.  Send  for 
circular  and  sample. 
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MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5'/2%  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 

Lincoln-Aliiance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400, 000  Surplus  $1 15, 000 


EVERBEARING  Progressive 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  lutoo^i-um 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  One  or  two  years  old 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  Ae\7.  “end" sample 

and  state  price.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N  Y. 


Rural  RUSSETT  POTATOES 

Certified  by  X.  Y.  State  Potato  Association.  Se¬ 
lected  for  type  mid  high-yielding  qualities.  Our  7- 
acre  field  was  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  in  the 
State  and  yielded  :j,700  bushels.  Iu  car  lots  or  less. 

CHAS  A.  GARDNER  8  SONS.  Box  186,  Tully.  New  York 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XXIV 


VALUE  DEFINED 
What  is  value? 

The  value  of  a  given  commodity  is  the 
quantity  of  another  commodity  for  which 
it  will  exchange. 

Among  primitive  people,  the  value  de¬ 
pended  on  the  quantity  of  labor  required 
to  produce  it.  If  one  man  with  fishing 
tackle  regularly  caught  20  fish  in  a  day, 
and  another  with  a  trap  caught  10  squir¬ 
rels,  the  value  cf  one  squirrel  must  be 
two  fish.  If  another  man  with  a  bow  and 
arrow  regularly  killed  40  birds,  the  value 
of  a  fish  would  be  two  birds,  and  the  value 
of  a  squirrel  would  be  four  birds.  Of 
course,  this  would  imply  the  normal  re¬ 
sult  of  a  day’s  work  in  the  different  em¬ 
ployments.  From  this  line  of  reasoning 
Adam  Smith,  David  Ricardo  and  others 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  value  of 
a  commodity  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
labor  necessary  to  produce  it.  Adam 
Smith  says  “The  value  of  any  commodity 
to  the  person  that  possesses  it,  and  who 
means  not  to  use  or  consume  it  himself, 
but  to  exchange  it  for  other  commodities, 
is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labor  which  it 
enables  him  to  purchase  or  command.  La¬ 
bor,  therefore,  is  the  real  measure  of  the 
exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities. 
Labor  was  the  first  price,  the  original  pur¬ 
chase  money  that  was  paid  for  all  things.” 
David  Ricardo  says  :  “The  value  of  a  com¬ 
modity  or  the  quantity  of  any  other  com¬ 
modity  for  which  it  will  exchange,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  relative  quantity  of  labor 
which  is  necessary  for  its  production,  and 
not  on  the  greater  or  less  compensation 
which  is  paid  for  that  labor.” 

Ricardo,  however,  explained  that  this 
principle  is  modified  by  the  employment 
of  machinery  and  other  forms  of  capital. 
In  the  primitive  and  crude  state  of  society 
it  might  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
fisherman,  the  trapper  and  the  hunter 
supplied  each  his  own  food,  shelter  and 
implements,  namely,  fishing  tackle,  traps, 
and  bow  and  arrows.  This  food  and 
shelter  and  implements  of  their  trade  were 
capital,  but  they  were  also  the  fruits  of 
labor,  and  so  the  price  of  the  fish,  the 
squirrels  and  the  birds  was  labor,  and 
the  value  of  each  was  truly  the  quantity 
of  labor  required  to  produce  them. 

In  like  manner,  we  might  now  trace  the 
value  of  any  commodity  largely  to  the 
quantity  of  labor  necessary  to  produce  it. 
but  the  process  would  be  more  complex 
and  interminable.  A  tailor  makes  a  coat 
in  three  days.  The  cloth  and  the  thread 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  labor  that  pro¬ 
duced  them,  but  it  goes  back  to  the  miller, 
the  weaver,  the  spinner,  the  carder,  and 
numerous  other  producers,  all  the  way  to 
the  farmer  who  raised  the  sheep  and  the 
cotton.  It.  also  involves  the  facilities  of 
transportation,  and  all  the  implements 
and  machinery  and  labor  used  to  produce 
them.  This  would  take  us  back  to  the 
forests  and  mines  and  machine  shops  and 
food-producing  fields  of  the  world.  The 
tailor’s  needles  and  scissors,  and  the  house 
that  shelters  him  would  need  to  be  traced 
in  the  same  way.  If  one  had  the  patience, 
it  may  be  possible  to  trace  the  infinitesi¬ 
mal  parts  of  labor  represented  in  the  long 
chain  of  machinery  and  tools  and  houses 
and  raw  material  that  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  the  material  in  a  coat,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  would  hardly  justify  the  pains. 
Value  is  simply  an  incident  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  distributive  system. 

Capital  is  an  agent  in  production  un¬ 
der  our  industrial  scheme.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  simplify  the 
subject  and  avoid  confusion  by  dividing 
the  total  labor  necessary  to  make  the 
coat  into  the  labor  expended  directly  on 
the  coat,  and  the  past  labor  represented 
in  the  materials,  machinery,  food  and 
housing,  all  of  which  we  now  demoninate 
capital,  and  call  it  capital  in  economic 
analysis,  as  we  do  in  practical  business. 
The  name  of  classification  is  not  impor¬ 
tant  if  we  understand  the  principles.  Tn 
the  primitive  state,  laud  and  its  natural 
products  were  free,  and  lumber  in  the 
trees,  and  metal  and  coal  in  the  mines 
were  not  factors  in  cost  of  production. 
The  fish  in  the  waters,  the  birds  in  the 
air  and  the  squirrels  in  the  forest  were 
free  to  anyone  who  came  to  claim  them. 
They  are  no  longer  so.  They  have  been 
since  appropriated  and  are  factors  in  the 
cost  of  production  now.  Labor  can  no 
longer  acquire  them  by  “first  occupancy” 
of  them.  They  are  already  occupied,  and 
the  profit  in  them  to  the  owner  of  them 
must  be  considered  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  commodities,  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  It  would  seem  then,  that 
without  at  all  disputing  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  distinguished  economists 
referred  to.  it  would  at  this  time,  under 
the  present  system,  be  correct  and  more 
understandable  to  say  that  the  value  of  a 


commodity  depends  on  the  amount  of  cap¬ 
ital  consumed  in  it,  and  in  the  quantity 
of  labor  necessary  to  produce  it.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  capital  is 
the  savings  of  labor  of  the  past,  plus  some 
small  profit  accumulated  in  the  process  of 
developing  raw  material,  and  that  the 
profit  item  in  competitive  business  is  only 
an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  unit  cost  in 
production.  Labor  of  the  past  (now 
converted  into  capital)  and  labor  of  the 
present,  by  hand  and  head,  is  the  dom¬ 
inant  factor  in  production. 

Is  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to 
produce  an  article  the  basis  on  which  it  is 
exchanged  for  another  article? 

In  practice  exchanges  are  not  always 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  labor 
required  to  produce  each  commodity  in 
the  transaction.  If  it  were,  there  would 
be  little  to  complain  about  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  provided  of  course  that  the 
skill  and  energy  of  the  workman  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  well  as  his  time.  Trade  unions 
and  business  and  financial  organizations 
are  constantly  working  to  secure  advan¬ 
tage  to  themselves  in  the  legislative  cham¬ 
bers  and  fields  of  exchange.  They  secure 
laws  and  establish  trade  customs  to  serve 
their  own  advantage.  When  any  one  in¬ 
dustry  or  group  attains  an  advantage  in 
exchange,  some  other  group  or  industry 
must  suffer  a  corresponding  disadvan¬ 
tage.  In  these  exchange  maneuvers  the 
farmer  is  now  the  chief  sufferer.  When 
the  exchange  of  the  things  he  sells  for 
money  is  completed  )>y  the  purchase  with 
the  same  money  of  the  things  he  buys, 
from  two  to  five  hours  of  his  skilled  labor 
are  exchanged  for  one  hour  of  labor  in  the 
factory  or  shop.  This  is  the  fundamental 
wrong  in  the  farm  problem.  The  time  is 
now  approaching  when  the  injustice  cf  it 
must  react  on  the  city  population  and  on 
industry  and  trade.  Farmers  as  a  class 
are  our  best  consumers.  They  hoard  noth¬ 
ing.  Every  dollar  they  get  goes  back  to 
the  city  for  the  things  they  need  and  con¬ 
sume.  After  they  have  borrowed  to  the 
limit  of  credit,  they  can  buy  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  what  they  sell.  In  the  past 
they  have  bought  on  real  and  personal 
credit  to  supplement  the  purchases  for 
annual  production.  Now,  if  the  credit  is 
exhausted,  and  it  is  in  some  sections, 
their  ability  to  buy  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  their  sales. 

If  the  city  continues  to  discourage  farm 
production  we  will  not  only  have  a  short, 
supply  of  food  for  the  city  population,  but 
the  city  will  have  a  surplus  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  because  the  farmers  will  have 
nothing  left  to  exchange  for  them.  If 
farmers  sell  four  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
produce,  they  can  buy  only  four  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  manufactured  goods. 
With  credit  exhausted  the  factories  can 
sell  them  no  more,  and  nothing  can  save 
the  city  industries  from  decline  except  a 
return  to  the  policies  that  will  encourage 
a  larger  production  on  the  farms.  This 
must  mean  that  the  product  of  an  honest 
day’s  work  on  the  farm  will  be  accepted 
in  exchange  for  the  product  of  equal 
time  and  skill  in  the  factory  and  shop. 
The  farms  have  endured  without  the  prac¬ 
tical  recognition  of  this  equitable  prin¬ 
ciple  of  exchange.  The  cities  cannot  per¬ 
manently  endure  in  violation  of  it. 

How  then  are  values  determined  in 
practice? 

Values  of  commodities  are  determined 
bv  comparison.  If  we  can  exchange  a 
bushel  of  wheat  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  the 
value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  a  pair  of 
shoes.  If  we  can  exchange  a  bushel  of 
corn  for  25.8  grains  of  standard  gold,  then 
the  value  of  the  corn  is  25.8  grains  of 
standard  gold,  which  is  the  United  States 
money  unit  we  call  a  dollar. 

Do  values  vary? 

Values  may  greatly  vary  in  relation  to 
each  other.  The  value  of  a  commodity 
may  vary  from  one  of  two  causes  ;  it  may 
vary  because  of  something  relating  to  the 
commodity  itself,  or  it  may  vary  from 
some  cause  relating  to  the  commodity  for 
which  it  is  exchanged.  In  the  first  ni- 
stance  it  is  said  to  vary  from  an  intrinsic 
cause ;  in  the  second  from  an  extrinsic 
cause. 

If,  normally,  a  bushel  of  wheat  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  pair  of  shoes  of  a  certain 
grade,  and  if  improvements  of  machinery 
and  culture  make  it  possible  to  double  the 
yield  of -wheat  without  increasing  the  cap¬ 
ital  and  labor,  it  would  require  two  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  to  equal  the  value  of  the 
shoes.  Or  if,  for  any  reason,  the  cost  of 
producing  the  wheat  were  doubled,  then 
one  bushel  would  exchange  for  two  pairs 
of  the  shoes,  there  would  be  intrinsic 
causes  for  the  wheat  and  extrinsic  causes 
for  the  shoes.  In  like  manner,  a  change* 
that  would  increase  or  decrease  the  cost 
of  making  the  shoes  in  like  proportions, 
would  reverse  the  transaction,  and  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  the  quantity  of  wheat 
that  would  be  received  in  the  exchange. 
This  would  be  intrinsic  causes  in  the 
shoes  and  extrinsic  causes  in  the  wheat. 

Does  the  term  value  always  have  the 
same  meaning? 

Adam  Smith  defined  two  different  mean¬ 
ings  of  value.  One  he  calls  value  in  use, 
the  other  value  in  exchange.  The  first 
signifies  usefulness,  the  other  power  of 
purchase.  A  commodity  like  water  or  air 
is  extremely  useful,  and  yet  has  no  value 
in  exchange,  simply  because  no  one  would 


One-piece 

Piston 


prevent 

carbon 


because:  they  keep  oil  down  in  the  crank 
case  and  on  the  cylinder  walls  where  it 
belongs.  They  don’t  permit  it  to  get  into 
the  firing  chamber.  As  a  result  the  valves, 
spark  plug,  and  walls  of  the  combustion 
chamber  are  free  from  harmful  carbon 
accumulation.  And  because  they  are  cast 
individually  from  a  special  gray  iron  that 
resists  the  ravages  of  heat,  Gill  Piston 
Rings  retain  their  elasticity  and  tension, 
and  remain  oil-proof  indefinitely. 


THE  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, ' 

8300  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Canadian  Manufacturer: 

BROWN  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Sole  Export  Agents: 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Identify  the  Gill 
One  -  piece  Piston 
Ring  by  the  joint, 
but  do  not  mess, 
ureits  merit  by  the 
joint  alone. 


Gill  Service  is  nation  wide.  There  are  more 
than  2,000  stocks  of  Gill  Piston  Rings  in  the 
country.  Some  one  of  these  dealers  is  located 
near  you  to  supply  you  with  whatever  size  you 
may  want  and  the  number  you  want  when 
you  want  them.  If  your  garage  or  repairman 
or  accessory  dealer  doesn’t  happen  to  carry 
Gill  One-piece  Piston  Rings  tell  him  to  get 
them  from  his  jobber  or  from  the  nearest  of 
our  39  Branch  Offices- 
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Goodrich 

Reduced  Tire 
Prices 

20% 

Effective  Monday,  May  2nd 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 
makes  this  readjustment  of  tire  prices 
to  meet  new  conditions  and  to  benefit 
all  tire  users.  This  reduction  includes 

Goodrich  Silvertown  Cords 
Goodrich  Fabric  Tires 
Goodrich  Inner  Tubes 


You  are  given  the  full  benefit  of  these 
new  prices  right  at  the  time  when  you 
are  ready  to  replace  your  old  tires 
with  new  ones.  Now  is  the  time  to 
buy  them. 

Your  Goodrich  dealer  will  supply  your 
needs  and  give  you  the  advantage  of 
these  new  prices  on  your  purchase. 

The 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


exchange  anything  for  water  and  air, 
since  anyone  may  have  them  gratis,  but 
Adam  Smith  seemed  to  have  erred  when 
he  said  things  like  diamonds  may  have 
great  value  in  exchange  and  little  or  no 
value  in  use.  The  exchange  value  of  the 
diamond  simply  measured  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  which  the  purchaser  expect¬ 
ed  to  derive  from  it.  If  it  lacked  that 
utility  it  would  not  have  exchange  value. 
The  things  we  get  free  have  value  in  use. 
but  they  have  no  value  in  exchange,  and 
consequently  are  not  under  our  definition 
of  wealth.  The  value  of  wealth  always 
means  the  same  thing.  It  means  the  por¬ 
tion  of  one  thing  that  will  exchange  for  a 
portion  of  some  other  thing,  both  of  which 
cost  labor  to  maintain  or  produce. 

Is  a  general  rise  in  all  commodities  pos¬ 
sible? 

A  general  rise  of  values  is  not  possible. 
Value  implies  a  comparison.  We  can 
compare  one  thing  with  one  or  rao^ 
things.  We  can  compare  wheat:  with 
shoes  or  tea  with  sugar.  If  a  variation  in 
the  value  of  anything  is  due  to  changes 
in  the  commodity  with  which  we  compare 
it.  then  the  value  is  changed  in  respect  to 
them  only.  If.  however,  the  variation  is 
due  to  changes  in  the  value  of  the  thing 
itself,  then  the  value  is  changed  in  respect 
to  all  commodities.  If  a  bushel  of  wheat 
exchanges  for  a  pair  of  shoes  or  for  a  hat. 
and  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
leather  and  the  use  of  new  machinery,  the 
cost  of  making  shoes  is  reduced  one-half, 
then  two  pairs  of  shoes  exchanged  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  wheat  has  increased 
in  value  relative  to  shoes,  but  remains  as 
before  compared  to  hats.  If.  however,  the 
cost  of  producing  wheat  is  reduced  one- 
half.  two  bushels  of  wheat  will  exchange 
for  one  pair  of  shoes,  and  two  bushels 
will  also  exchange  for  one  hat;  the  same 
ratio  will  apply  to  the  exchange,  of  all 
other  commodities.  Rut  the  value  of 
wheat,  shoes  and  hats  could  not  rise.  If 
one  or  more  things  rise  in  value,  then 
some  other  one  or  several  things  must  fall 
in  value.  There  cannot  then  be  a  general 
rise  in  the  value  of  all  commodities. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  automobile  fatality 
record  in  New  York  State  for  the  four 
months  ending  April  30  was  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  that  for  the  same  period 
of  1020.  according  to  figures  given  out  by 
the  National  Highway  Protective  Society. 
The  total  deaths  for  the  period  just  closed 
were  351,  and  for  the  same  period  last 
year  15S.  The  increase  in  deaths  wus 
held  by  Edward  S.  Cornell,  secretary  of 
the  society,  to  be  due  to  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  vehicles  in  use  and  to  the  failure 
of  the  Legislature  to  apply  severe  re¬ 
strictive  measures  covering  the  licensing 
of  persons  to  operate  automobiles.  In 
this  city  during  April  01  persons  were 
killed  by  automobiles,  nine  by  trolley  cars 
and  seven  by  wagons. 

With  the  arrest  of  seven  men  at  Chi¬ 
cago  May  1  the  police  believed  that  a 
gang  of  interstate  automobile  thieves  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  disappearance  of  $100,- 
000  worth  of  care  had  been  broken  up. 
A  confession  obtained  from  one  of  the 
prisoners  involved  "fences”  in  Illinois. 
Indiana.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  All 
of  the  men  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Federal  authorities  and  indictments  asked 
for  dealers  who  disposed  of  the  stolen 
cars,  and  owners  who  paid  to  have  their 
cars  stolen  so  they  could  collect  the  in¬ 
surance. 

The  five  defendants  in  the  auto  theft 
conspiracy  trial  in  the  Federal  court  were 
found  guilty  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  3, 
and  sentenced  by  Judge  Tuttle  to  two 
years  each  in  Leavenworth  penitentiary. 
Three  of  the  defendants — Earl  Linn, 
Douglas  Moore  and  Joseph  Galbo — are 
Detroiters.  They  were  charged  with  be¬ 
ing  the  Detroit  members  of  the  ring  which 
stole  cars  in  this  city  and  transported 
them  to  the  East  for  shipment  overseas. 
James  G.  Burroughs,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  Sven  N.vquist,  of  New  York, 
were  the  other  defendants.  Ten  persons 
in  all  have  been  convicted  as  members  of 
this  ring,  which,  police  estimate,  shipped 
$1,000,000  worth  of  cars  stolen  in  the 
United  States  to  Norway  and  Sweden 
through  a  system  which  has  puzzled  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  agents  and  police  of 
many  cities.  . 

Six  persons  were  killed  and  27  injured, 
nine  seriously,  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  May 
2  when  a  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad 
passenger  train,  backing  up  from  Gary, 
W.  Va.,  ran  into  an  open  switch  and 
crashed  into  four  loaded  coal  cars. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Bullock,  candidate  for 
alderman,  in  the  town  election  at  Red 
Springs,  N.  C„  May  3,  defeated  her  hus¬ 
band.  G.  T.  Bullock,  who  was  candidate 
on  the  opposition  ticket,  by  a  majority 
of  four  votes. 

The  use  of  airplanes  to  smuggle  drugs 
from  incoming  steamships  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  was  charged  by  IT.  II-  Stevens  of 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  May  3.  Con¬ 
federates  aboard  the  ships,  Mr.  Stevens 
said,  drop  the  drugs  into  the  water  where 
they  are  marked  by  the  plane  and  later 
salvaged.  The  charge  was  made  during 
a  speech  in  which  he  urged  more  strin¬ 
gent  measures  against  drug  smugglers. 

Nineteen  individuals  and  13  corpora¬ 
tions,  members  of  the  Association  of 
Dealers  in  Masons’  Building  Materials, 
pleaded  guilty  May  3  before  Justice  Ver¬ 
non  M.  Davis  in  the  Supreme  Court,  New 
York,  to  conspiracy  to  violate  the  State 
anti-trust  law. 


Claims  against  the  State  for  $17,938, 
filed  by  counsel  for  Jotham  P.  Allds, 
who  resigned  from  the  New  York  State 
Senate  after  a  hearing  on  charges  in 
1910,  were  dismissed  by  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  May  3.  Lewis  E.  Carr,  Danforth 
G.  Ainsworth.  Martin  W.  Littleton  and 
Lewis  E.  Griffith,  who  defended  Allds, 
were  the  claimants. 

WASHINGTON.— Coinage  of  a  two 
and  a  half  cent  piece,  bearing  the  like¬ 
ness  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  the  date 
of  his  birth  and  death,  is  provided  in  a 
bill  introduced  April  27  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Appleby,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey. 
Its  limit  as  legal  tender  would  be  40 
cents,  the  coin  to  be  big  enough  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  easily  from  the  one-eent  piece. 

Telegraph,  telephone  and  radio  compan¬ 
ies  would  not  he  permitted  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  by  the  terms  of  which  they  are  re¬ 
lieved  from  damages  directly  resulting 
from  their  own  negligence,  under  a  bill 
introduced  April  27  by  Representative 
Taylor,  Republican.  Tennessee. 

The  rounding  up  of  the  country’s  100.- 
000  draft  dodgers  began  May  5,  when  the 
War  Department’s  first  official  list  was 
made  public. 

Major-General  Peter  C.  Harris,  Adju¬ 
tant-General  of  the  army,  told  a  House 
investigating  committee  May  2  that  he 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  release  un¬ 
der  guard  of  G.  C.  Bergdoll,  convicted 
draft  dodger,  to  go  out  secretly  and  hunt 
for  a  pot  of  buried  gold  in  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia.  Bergdoll  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  start  on  the  golden  chase,  but 
never  returned,  escaping  at  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  stopped  over  on  his  way 
from  Fort  Jay  to  the  mountains,  to  visit, 
his  mother,  now  awaiting  sentence  fo” 
conspiracy  to  aid  him  in  evading  the 
draft.  It.  was  on  the  plea  of  Samuel  T. 
Ansell.  formerly  acting  adjutant-general 
of  the  army.  General  Harris  testified,  that 
the  prisoner  was  let  out.  The  General 
.said  he  had  been  assured  by  Mr.  Ansell, 
attorney  for  Bergdoll.  that  the  story  of 
the  hidden  treasure  was  true,  and  that 
the  slacker  would  be  sent  back  to  Fort 
Jay  as  soon  as  he  had  climbed  the  hills 
for  his  gold. 

The  Knox  peace  resolution,  passed 
April  30.  came  up  for  amendment  Mav  7. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Fox  fur  has 
come  into  such  demand  in  this  country 
that  Agricultural  Department  officials 
have  put  up  immigration  bars  against  the 
importation  of  undesirable  live  foxes  for 
breeding  purposes.  By  regulations  just 
issued  foxes  are  classed  with  other  live 
stock  for  quarantine  against  disease,  and 
can  enter  the  country  only  after  inspec¬ 
tion  and  on  permit,  except  when  con¬ 
signed  to  zoological  gardens.  “Attractive 
prices”  offered  for  fox  fur  had  interested 
many  people,  the  announcement  said,  and 
numerous  fox  farms  had  sprung  up  in 
Northern  States  which  the  department 
desired  to  encourage  in  development  of 
the  industry. 

Congressman  Vestal,  of  Indiana,  has 
reintroduced  his  bill  “to  fix  standards  for 
hampers,  round  stave  baskets  and  splint 
baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables.”  It  has 
been  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Coinage.  Weights  and  Measures.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  standard  hampers 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  shall  be  the  one 
peck,  half  bushel,  five-eighths  bushel, 
bushel  and  1%  bushel.  The  standard  one 
bushel  hamper  is  to  contain  2,150.42 
cubic  inches,  and  the  other  hampers  are 
to  be  in  proportion.  The  quart  standard 
dry  measure  would  have  a  capacity  of 
07.2  cubic  inches.  Section  2  provides 
that  the  standard  round  stave  baskets  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  shall  be  one-half 
bushel,  five-eighths  bushel,  one  bushel. 
1  Vo  bushel  and  two  bushel  baskets.  The 
one  bushel  basket  is  to  have  1,075.21 
cubic  inches  of  space,  the  others  being  in 
proportion.  The  plain  splint  baskets  are 
to  be  of  four  quarts,  eight  quarts,  12 
quarts,  10  quarts  and  24  quarts  capacity, 
dry  measure.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  would  have  authority  to  prescribe 
such  tolerances  as  he  may  find  necessary 
to  allow  in  the  capacities  and  specifica¬ 
tions.  in  order  to  provide  for  reasonable 
variations  occurring  in  the  course  of 
manufacture  and  handling.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Vestal  bill,  if  passed,  it 
would  be  unlawful  to  manufacture  for 
sale  or  ship  in  interstate  commerce  any 
hampers  or  baskets  not  conforming  to 
the  provisions  referred  to.  and  violations 
would  be  subject  to  fines  of  not  exceeding 
$100.  imprisonment  not  exceeding  00 
days,  or  both.  The  proposed  law  would 
not  be  applicable  to  exports,  unless  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  the  country  of  des¬ 
tination. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  11 — Annual  meeting  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  New  York  City. 

May  19  —  Washington  County.  Pa., 
Guernsey  Field  Day,  Washington,  Pa. 


Eggs,  40c  per  doz. ;  fowls.  40  to  45c 
per  lb. ;  live  broilers,  00  to  90c  per  lb., 
depending  on  color;  Grade  A  milk,  12c 
per  qt. ;  Grade  B  milk.  10c  per  qt. ;  bay, 
mixed  Timothy,  $30  to  $35;  potatoes,  old. 
$1  per  bu.  There  is  not  much  ekse  being 
sold  at  the  present  time.  The  prospects 
for  peaches  and  apples  look  good  at  the 
present  time,  although  the  cherries  were 
mostly  all  killed  by  the  freeze.  Labor 
conditions  are  not  very  good,  the  right 
kind  of  help  being  hard  to  get,  and,  in 
fact,  any  kind.  I  believe  there  will  be 
less  planting  this  year  than  last.  F.  J. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Bees  Work  for 
Nothing 


You  find  the  hive — bees  will 
find  their  own  food.  Surplus 
honey  costs  you  nothing. 
More  profit  on  less  cost  than 
any  other  farm  line.  Ask 
us  to  tell  you  how 

The  Root  Way  Pays 

50  years’  experience.  Low-priced 
beginners’  outfits.  Write  U3  what 
your  occupation  is  and  if  you 
keep  bees  now.  This  will  help  us 
send  you  needed  information. 

Write  today  for  handsome  free 
booklet,  “Bees  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit.” 

TIIE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 
294  Main  St.  Medina,  Ohio 

«  FX 


APower  Cultivator 

/or  All  Truck 
>  Crops 


Hemj  Garden  Auto-Cultivator^ 

Solve  your  labor  problem  with  this  depend-  I 
able  newly  improved  latest  model  implement,  I 
equipped  with  Bosch  Magneto,  Evinrude  water-  1 
cooled  motor,  case  hardened  gears,  correct  | 
bearings,  no  trouble  lubricating  system. 

DOES  WORK  OF  FOUR  MEN 
Cultivates,  harrows,  discs  any  Boil,  clay,  sand,] 
loam  or  muck.  So  easy  to  guide,  turn  .  — 
or  back  up,  a  child  can  run  it.  4, 

Truck  farmers,  gardener*,  and  entate  own-1 
era.  find  it  more  than  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF! 
each  aeason. 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim  or  money  . 
back  — after  6  day  'a  trial.  Price  9230/ 

F.  O,  B.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

FREE 

Illut- 
(rated 
Folder 
Catalog ' 

Write 

to  ff* 


THE  ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MFC.  CO, 

2634  E.  79TM  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHiO 

Live  Dealers  Wanted 


orir\y  Days 

dorir worry  the  man 


f - 7 


who  works  in  a 

Fish 
Brand 

»  Reflex 
s  Slicker 

He  has  Ihe  best 
Look  for7  waterproof 
tiex  ^rment  made 

JMMliitt-  ROWER'S 

**SH  BRA^ 


A.J.TOWER  CO.  | 

ESTABLISHED  IS 3C  +■ 

BOSTON  MASS 


DEAL  EH S  EVERYWHERE 


WITTE  $7Q00 

Buzz  Saw.  ■  JuS 


iccu  nuuu  tuoan.  ixu  iiuiii  lu  uio  — 

amount  of  wood  you  can  cut.  WITTE  Power 
Buzz  Sawa  are  built  in  3  sizes— small,  medium  and 
large.  Engine  and  Saw  Complete.  No  farm 
Bhould  be  without  one.  Description  and  prices 
FREE.  We  also  make  Log  Saws,  Tree  Saws  and 
big  Portable  Saw  Rigs.  Specify  kind  you  can  use, 
and  we  will  quote  you  special. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1893  Oakland  Ave„  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1893  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  iiuick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Budding  and  Grafting 

Will  you  give  me  some  pnootical  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  budding  and  grafting? 
Are  the  buds  used  in  budding  in  June 
developed  from  Spring  to  .Tune,  also  the 
bud  put  in  growth  made  Spring  to  June? 

Roanoke,  Ya.  o.  t.  g. 

Budding  is  placing  a  bud  from  the 
scion  that  has  developed  the  same  season 
on  a  stock  that  has  developed  previously. 
The  operation  cannot  be  performed  until 
the  scion  buds  arc  ripe ;  that  is.  have 
developed  to  a  mature  stage.  But  one 
hud  is  used  from  the  scion,  the  wood  be¬ 
ing  removed  from  the  bark  before  insert¬ 
ing  in  the  stock. 

Grafting  is  the  process  of  placing  a 
scion  consisting  of  more  than  one  hud 
and  a  portion  of  a  twig  on  a  stock  that 
has  developed  previously.  With  grafting 
the  buds  must  be  dormant,  and  as  the 
work  is  done  in  the  Spring  the  scions 
must  be  of  the  previous  season’s  growth. 
Thus  with  June-budding,  the  scions  con¬ 
taining  t  ho  buds  have  developed  since 
Spring,  and  are  growing  buds.  With 
Spring  grafting  thp  buds  are  dormant 
and  are  of  the  previous  year’s  growth. 
In  top-working  a  tree,  the  grafting  pro¬ 
cess  is  generally  used,  though  we  have 
top-worked  to  other  varieties  by  budding. 
We  find  where  old  trees  are  budded  in  the 
branches,  the  buds  do  not  survive  the 
Winter  as  well  as  grafts.  t.  ir.  T. 


Self-sterile  Cherries 

I  have  two  sweet  cherry  trees.  They 
are  similar  to  Oxheart.  hut.  later  and  very  j 
dark  red.  They  are  loaded  each  year  ‘ 
with  blossoms,  but  fruit  does  not  set;  ! 
some  years  have  no  more  than  a  dozen 
or  so.  and  sometimes  about  a  pint.  They 
are  large  tree's,  about  eight,  years  old.  anil 
in  good,  well-drained  soil.  What,  can  I 
do  to  get  more  fruit?  o.  H.  , 

Leslie,  Mich. 

Tn  New  York  State  very  few  sweet  j 
cherries  are  tidf-sterile.  but  the  opposite 
seems  true  in  the  West.  Practically  all 
swget  cherries  in  Oregon  are  reported  as 
Self-sterile,  requiring  some  other  variety 
to  pollinate  them.  Black  Tartarian  anil 
Black  Republican  "are  botli  good  pollen- 
izers.  and  are  used  for  this  purpose  quite 
extensively.  The  cause  of  poor  fruiting 
where  single  varieties  are  set  alone  gen¬ 
erally  is  this  self-sterility,  as  they  bloom 
profusely,  yet  set  no  fruit.  Plant  some 
other  variety  to  furnish  pollen  and  secure 
a  crop  from  each  tree.  T.  h.  t. 


Pruning  Evergreens 

T  have  a  white  pine  wind-break;  trees 
are  about  20  ft.  tall.  I  would  like  to 
clip  the  ends  of  the  limbs  to  thicken 
them  and  make  them  in  better  form.  Will 
the  white  pine  stand  this  trimming,  and 
when  is  the  best  time  to  do  it?  j.  R.  n. 

Prattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

To  prune  evergreens,  and  especially 
pine,  requires  an  artist,  or  else  the  result 
will  be  malformation.  The  best  plan  is 
to  correct  the  form  by  breaking  out  the 
center  bud  from  such  shoots  as  project 
beyond  proper  limits,  thereby  securing  a 
more  compact  growth.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  to  top  the  branches,  cut  must 
remove  also  the  bolster  at  the  base  of 
the  branch.  Then  the  resinous  exudation 
will  prevent  decay  and  the  cambium  cov¬ 
ers  the  scar,  if  the  cut  has  been  made 
properly.  We  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  pines  are  essentially  light-loving 
species,  hence  do  not  bear  over-topping 
or  crowding.  For  hedge  planting  the 
pines  furnish  no  specially  desirable  ma¬ 
terial.  an  ns  they  are  light-needing,  they 
soon  thin  <  ut  in  the  interior.  Tn  remov¬ 
ing  limbs  and  pinching  out  buds,  the  Fall 
is  the  best  I  imo.  though  many  do  the 
work  iu  Spring  with  no  ill  results. 

T.  H.  T.  - 

ft 

Grafting  Plums  and  Cherries 

T  wish  to  add  something  to  the  replv 
made  bv  T.  TT.  T.  .to  IT.  W.  M..  on  page 
40M  The  statements  made  in  regard  to 
grafting  plums  are.  T  believe,  fully  in 
accord  with  generally  accepted  beliefs,  j 
but  such  beliefs;  are  by  no  means  correct. 
That  plums  can  easily  he  grafted  early 
ip  the  season  by  using  scions  cut  before 
the  buds  start  is  orthodox  and  unques¬ 
tionable.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
very  f»w  scions  will  grow  if  cut  or  set 
just  after  the  buds  begin  to  start.  T  have 
■  more  than  once  grafted  both  plums  and 
cherries,  using  both  cleft  and  whip- 
grafts,  cutting  the  growing  scions  from 
one  tree  and  immediately  setting  them  in 
another  tree,  just,  as  the  blossoms  were 
opening.  T  have  never  seen  scions  grow 
any  better  than  (hose  did.  There  seem 
to  be  two  seasons,  an  early  one  before 
the  buds  start,  and  a  late  one.  just,  as  the 
blossoms  are  opening,  for  grafting  plums 
and  cherries.  I  am  not  the  only  man 
who  has  satisfied  himself  that,  such  late 
grafting  as  I  describe  is  practical. 

I  hope  many  of  our  friends,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  experiment  stations, 
will  test  such  late  grafting,  being  sure 
to  graft  blooming  trees  with  scions  just 
cut  from  trees  iu  similar  condition  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  and  publish  results.  Useful 
facts  that  are  not  generally  accepted  are 
the  ones  that  most  need  to  be  proven 
and  published.  E.  a.  p. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


let  the  Children  in, too ! 

It’s  no  longer  necessary  to 
maintain  a  dividing  line 
at  the  breakfast  table — tea 
or  coffee  for  grown-ups  — • 
no  hot  cup  for  the  youngsters 

Serve 

Instant 

POSTUM 

to  each  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  all  will  he  pleased 
and  benefited  by  this  pure, 
wholesome  cereal  drink. 

“There's  a  Reason  for  Postum 
Sold  by  all  grocers 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company;  Inc. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS 

Hill  them  with 

KRYSTAL  GAS 

This  method  of  destroying  PEACH  TREE  BORERS 
is  highly  recommended  by  the  LJ.  8.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  For  circular  write 

HOME  PRODUCTS  INC.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

*1H  Elm  St. .Quincy 


New  York  State  FARMS  uTt 'V\ToT^. 

milking  farms  for  suit.  We  have  a  size,  location  find 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  Included  on  many  of 
them.  MANOEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AfiENCT,  Inc..  0e|it.  I.  Olein,  N.  I. 


■  a  MAKKA  IIOM.AK  an  IIOUU.  SELL  MEMIET' 

nLCuIS  ■'*  P»‘ent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leakt 
O  in  all  u  t  e  n  st  1  s.  Sample  p  a  c  k  ag  e  free 

COLLETTE  MFC.  €11,,  Ihpt,  MIS,  A  him!  erflmii,  N.\  . 


A  NEW  BOOK  for 

Dairymen 


PublnktJ  by 

Portland  Cement  Association 


It  will  help  you  boost 
dairy  profits. 

It’s  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  how  and 
why  to  use  concrete 
for  barns,  icehouses, 
milkhouses,  watering 
troughs,  silos,  water 
storage  tanks,  barn¬ 
yard  pavements  — 
every  necessary  dairy 
farm  building. 

Write  our  nearest 
District  Office  for  your 
free  copy. 

Remember  1 


m 


CONCRETE 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


To  Improve  and  Extend  Uses  of  Concrete 


Atlanta 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Denver 
Des  Moines 


Deftoit 
Helena 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 


Los  Angeles 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  York 


Parkersburg 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Salt  Lake  City 


San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Washington 
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the  ex- 
penBe  and  waste 
of  hiring  the  job  done, 
and  avoid  poor  ensilage. 

71  years’  success  back  of  them. 
Many  bought  20  to  35  years  ago  still 
doing  good  work.  The  reason  for  it  is  that 
Rosa  Cutters  are  made  right,  have  larger  ca- 
pacity,  require  25°.  less  power,  have  more  modern 
improvements  than  any  cutters  made.  They  cut  per, 
fectly,  no  waste,  no  pulping,  no  shredding,  and  put 
ensilage  into  silo  in  steady  stream. 


Compare  This  Construction 


Don’t  bay  any  cottar  until  you  Invest! 

frate  the  Kona.  Find  out  all  about  the 
mprovementa,  then  check  up  our  con¬ 
struction,  and  you’ll  be  convinced  that 
the  Roan,  with  angle  eteel  frame,  aelf 
conforming  babbitt  bearings  for  main 
shaft, ball  bearing  end  throat  and  knife 
adjustment,  reversible  steel  cutting 

6 u-,  etc. .  offers  the  greatest  value  at 
weat  price.  Write  for  full  description. 

E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Dept.  528 
Springfield 


SPECIAL 

30-DAY 

Low  price 
and  easy 
terms  offer 
to  the  first 
farmer  in 
each  com. 
munity. 


Ohio 


Cost 

Terrace 


roads,  build  dykes,  levees  with  I 

<&///#&&’  ^and* Grader1*  I 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owansboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  334  Owensboro.  Ky. 


The  first  remedy  for 
Lump  Jaw  was 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Price  $2.60  (War  Tax  Paid) 
and  it  remains  today  the  standard  treatment, 
with  years  of  success  back  of  it,  known  to 
be  of  merit  and  fully  guaranteed.  Don’t 
experiment  with  substitutes.  Use  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  or  bad  the  case  or  what  elBe  you 
may  have  trier!  — your  money  back  if  Flem¬ 
ing's  Actinoform  ever  fails.  Our  fair  plan 
of  selling,  together  with  full  information  on 
Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment,  is  given  in 
Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  ever  printed  to 
be  given  away.  Contains  192  pages  and  69 
illustrations.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS..  16  V.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 
‘25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards” 


w. 


Just  What  You  Want 
For  Summer  Footwear 


Mill  Your  Order  Today 
Dolor  moons  Diiappointmon! 


CANVAS  WELT  SHOES  with  a  lull 
leather  tip,  solid  leather 
innersole,  can  be  retapped 
and  taps  sewed  on. 

Price 

Men’s  Sizes,  6  lo  1 1  $2.50 
Boys’  Sizes  1-5V2  2.15 
Little  Men’s  Sizes, 

8-13 1/2  1.95 

Parcel  Post 
Prepaid 


Bank  Reference* :  Brockton  National  Bank.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied. 


The  B.  B.  Shoe  Co.,  47-49-51  Centre  Street,  Brocton,  Mats. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  -pformation  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 


One  could  hardly  realize  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  appearance  of  my  early  Irish  potatoes 
that  they  have  been  frozen  down  twice. 
The  main  difference  seems  to  be  that  the 
destrueton  of  the  terminal  bud  has  made 
a  dense  growth  of  lateral  branches.  What 
effect  this  will  have  on  the  crop  is  yet  to 
be  seen,  but  at  present  I  have  the  finest 
looking  patch  of  potatoes  I  have  seen. 
The  bloom  of  the  early  peas  was  not  so 
profuse  as  usual,  and  doubtless  many  of 
the  flower  buds  were  killed.  The  com¬ 
mercial  crop  of  peas  will  be  uncommonly 
short,  and  eanners,  who  usually  put  them 
up  in  large  quantities,  will  hardly  open 
their  canneries.  In  fact,  the  canning 
business  of  all  varieties  seems  to  have 
come  lo  a  dead  halt.  The  eanners  say 
that  the  price  of  canned  goods  is  now  so 
low  that  they  cannot  make  any  profit  in 
the  business,  and  the  farmers  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  grow  the  supplies  at  pre-war 
prices.  It  will  take  at  least  another  year 
to  readjust  the  canning  business  and  the 
producing  of  materials  for  canning. 

The  dry  Ganna  roots  planted  recently 
are  putting  a  few  shoots  above  ground, 
while  the  Gannas  left  in  the  ground  all 
Winter  are  a  foot  tall  and  with  well-de¬ 
veloped  leaves.  Sugar  corn  came  up  to 
a  good  stand,  but  both  corn  and  string 
beans  need  hotter  weather  than  we  yet 
have.  The  Black  Valentine  beans  look 
perfectly  healthy,  hut  do  not  grow  fast. 

I  plant  only  a  few  of  them,  solely  because 
of  their  comparative  hardiness,  but  clean 
them  out  as  soon  as  the  better  kind  are 
ready  for  use.  We  are  now  setting  plants 
of  the  Hanson  lettuce.  It  is  useless  here 
to  set  plants  of  the  Boston  for  heading, 
as  it  runs  to  bloom  with  the  first  hot 
weather.  The  Hanson,  being  a  variety 
of  the  curled  India  type,  usually  heads 
well  in  warm  weather. 

A  Connecticut  firm  offered  what  it  calls 
the  Burbank  tomato  as  one  of  Burbank’s 
creations,  and  very  early.  I  ordered  a 
package  of  the  seed,  and  after  a  month’s 
waiting  finally  received  the  little  package. 
The  seeds  were  certainly  good,  for  every 
one  germinated,  and  while  I  have  little 
faith  in  Burbank  products  in  the  East.  I 
shall  be  able  to  report  on  this  one  later. 
The  same  firm  has  sent  me  complimen¬ 
tary  some  seed  of  the  old  Yard-long  Bean, 
Doliehos  sesquipedalis,  which  they  offer 
among  many  old  things  as  something  new. 
The  only  feature  of  much  account  in  this 
bean  is  the  length  of  its  pods.  Their 
catalogue  lists  other  novelties  such  as  the 
“Garden  Huckleberry.”  This  was  once 
known  as  the  Wonderberry.  I  believe.  It 
is  really  a  large  fruited  nightshade.  Then 
they  have  the  Gigantic  Guinea  bean,  which 
is  not  a  bean  at  all,  hut  a  gourd.  The 
Giant  Sword  bean  is  given  its  right  name, 
and  not  Coffee  bean.  A  3- ft.  radish  is 
also  listed.  They  have  ‘‘Almond  Nuts,” 
which  make  300  to  one  planted.  These 
are  ehufas,  a  species  of  the  sedge  fam¬ 
ily  that  makes  edible  nuts  and  much 
growth  in  the  South  for  hogs  to  root  out. 
Then  the  Wonderful  butter  bean  covers  a 
silver  dollar;  it  is  evidently  one  of  the 
broad  beans  like  the  horse  bean  and 
Broad  Windsor,  which  do  well  in  the 
South,  planted  in  November  or  December, 
to  come  in  with  the  green  peas  in  the 
Spring.  In  the  North  they  would  have 
to  be  planted  in  the  Spring,  and  striking 
the  hot  weather,  will  not  make  much  of 
a  crop.  In  quality  these  beans  will  not 
compare  with  the  Limas.  They  are  grown 
in  England,  where  they  cannot  make  the 
Lima  beans.  The  catalogue  pictures  many 
other  “novelties.”  If  the  Burbank  to¬ 
mato  is  not  any  greater  value  than  most 
of  these  I  will  have  made  the  test  in 
vain. 

Our  weather  here  is  better  suited  to 
radishes  and  lettuce  than  to  beans  and 
cantaloupes,  though  both  of  these  seem 
to  stand  it  bravely.  I  noticed  a  few  days 
ago  men  cultivating  a  field  of  cucumbers 
right  across  the  road  from  m.v  office  had 
one  man  replanting,  and  he  seemed  to  he 
replanting  a  good  many  hills.  These 
replants,  like  the  replants  in  cantaloupes, 
will  come  in  when  the  market  is  stocked 
and  the  price  low.  and  will  hardly  pay  for 
the  trouble  and  seed.  Commercial  re¬ 
planting  of  missing  hills  rarely  pays.  Even 


iD  the  cornfielT]  the  replanted  hills  come  in 
after  the  shower  of  pollen  is  all  over  and 
only  make  imperfect  cullings  which  they 
happen  to  set  with  their  own  pollen. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Carbolic  Acid  Emulsion  for  Cabbage 
Maggots 

What  is  the  formula  for  applying  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  to  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  to  repel  maggots?  s.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  must  be  some  mistake  about 

this.  What  we  have  told  about  is  the 

carbolic-soap  emulsion,  made  as  follows. 
This  will  kill  the  maggots: 

Hard  soap  . 1  ]b. 

Hot  water  (soft) .  %  gal. 

Carbolic  acid  (crude) . 1  pt. 

Dilute  as  directed. 

Dissolve  1  lb  of  hard  soap  in  y2  gal. 
of  boiling  water.  Then  add  one  pint  of 
crude  carbolic  acid,  and  at  once  churn  the 
mixture  by  pumping  it  back  on  itself  with 
a  bucket  pump  until  a  smooth  emulsion 
is  formed.  This  is  the  stock  material.  To 
prepare  for  use  dilute  at  the  rate  of  one 
part  of  the  stock  emulsion  to  50  parts  of 
water. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Soot 

T  have  a  chance  to  get.  quite  a  quantity 
of  soot  from  a  factory  where  they  burn 
mostly  soft  coal.  Can  you  tell  me  its 
value  as  a  fertilizer?  a.  a.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

Soot  is  really  a  form  of  charcoal  or 
carbon.  It  contains  the  unburned  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel  earried  up  by  the  draft 
and  deposited  in  the  chimney  as  the  smoke 
cools.  All  coal  contains  some  nitrogen, 
and  in  burning  a  part  of  it  is  deposited 
with  the  soot  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
so  that  an  average  sample  of  soot  is  like 
a  finely  pulverized  charcoal  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia  mixed  through  it. 
It  gives  good  results  on  gardens,  especially 
on  cold  soils.  The  black  color  darkens 
such  soils  and  makes  them  retain  the 
heat,  so  that  they  are  earlier  for  Spring 
work.  Aside  from  its  value  for  supply¬ 
ing  ammonia  the  soot  destroys  many  gar¬ 
den  insects  and,  like  other  forms  of -char¬ 
coal,  absorbs  gases  and  holds  moisture. 
It  varies  greatly  in  composition,  but  is 
well  worth  using. 

Facts  About  a  Big  Tree 

The  following  note  was  printed  in  the 
New  York  World: 

“I  saw  in  yesterday’s  World  that  Geor¬ 
gia  thought  probably  Greensboro  had  the 
largest  apple  tree  in  the  United  States. 
In  our  back  yard  is  an  apple  tree  that 
measures  in  circumference  at  its  base  12 
ft.  and  2  in.  I  don’t  know  how  old  it  is. 
but  it's  a  good  deal  over  100  years  old. 
and  still  bearing  a  big  crop  of  apples. 

“LIZZIE  WHITE  MAKLEY. 

“Unadilla,  N.  Y.” 

I  think  the  readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
would  be  glad  to  hear  something  about 
that  tree,  its  kind,  productivity,  etc. 
Won’t  you  ascertain  the  facts  and  pub¬ 
lish  them  ?  g.  V. 

A  letter  to  Mrs.  Makley  brings  the  fol¬ 
lowing  response.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  other  big  trees. 

Our  big  apple  tree  is  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  it  bears  a  small  rus¬ 
set  Winter  apple.  About  6  ft.  from  the 
ground  it  has  four  branches  going  straight 
up,  each  large  as  a  good  big  apple  tree. 
It  is  a  very  prettily  shaped  tree. 
When  my  father  bought  the  land,  many 
years  ago,  I  have  heard  him  say  it  was 
a  big  tree  then,  and  there  wei-e  four  or 
five  more  of  them.  Some  of  the  older 
people  that  have  always  lived  here  think 
they  were  planted  by  the  Indians.  Lots 
of  them  lived  in  this  valley. 

LIZZIE  WHITE  MAKLEY. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Garden  Crops 

How  can  we  use  nitrate  of  soda  on 
watermelons,  cantaloupes,  corn,  lama 
beans,  eggplants,  etc.?  M.  T.  J. 

In  small  garden  culture  you  can.  dis¬ 
solve  one  ounce  of  the  nitrate  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  and  pour  the  liquid  around 
the  plants.  Some  growers  dissolve  the 
nitrate  and  pour  the  liquid  over  coal 
ashes  or  coarse  sand.  When  these  are 
dried  they  can  be  spread  like  fertilizer 
and  carry  the  nitrogen  to  the  plants.  On 
large  fields  the  nitrate  can  be  broadcast 
at  the  rate  of  150  lbs.  per  acre,  either 
alone  or  when  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  soil. 


WOOL  CLOTH 

for  Women's* 
and  Children's 
CJothim 


Direct 
From  Mill 


makes 


$1.25 


J54- 

inches 

wide 


You  save  from  $1.00  to 
1.00  a  yard  by  buying 
woolen  cloth  direct  from  the 
old  New  England  mill  that 
it.  Only  $1.00  and 
for  fine  woolen  cloth  for 
women’s  and  children’s  suits, 
skirts,  coats  and  cloaks.  All  cloth 
54  n  wide  and  fully  inspected. 
Send  today  for  free  samples.  Select 
and  order  what  yon  want,  but  SEND 
NO  MONEY.  Pay  your  postman  when 
cloth  arrives  and  if  you  are  not  fully 
satisfied  return  and  get  MONEY  BACK. 

Write  for  samples  In  next  mall;  no 
obligation. 

Little  Woolen  Company 

Desk  D  North  Montpelier,  Vt, 

high-grade 


Eighty  years  makers 
cloth  for  women’s  wear. 


of 
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GOLDEN  RULE  40 
'CHAMBRAY  SHIRTS^ 


Here  s  a  wonderful  bargain  I  Three  Renuine  Golden  l 
W  Rule  blue  Chambray  shirts  only  $2.49.  Made  of  famous 
~  Golden  Rule  Chambray,  which  every  housekeeper 
knows  is  the  finest 
RTade  of  Cnambray 
Guaranteed  fast 
color.  Double 
stitched  throughout. 

Attached  collar,  ex¬ 
tension  neckband. 

Double  cuffs.  Stronsr, 
re-inforced  pocket. 

Re-inforced  seams. 

Extra  full  and  roomy 
around  arms  and 
shoulders  and  cheat. 

Send  No 
Money 

Simply  cut  out  this 
advertisement  and 
send  it  with  your 
name  and  address. 

We  will  mail 
these  three 
wonderful  shirts 
at  once.  When 
postman  deliv- 


SAV-M0NE  SALES  CO.,  Oept.  55,  353  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


LIGHT 

and  power-  from 
your-  brook. 


your- 

If  it  has  a  few  feet  fall,  your  brook  can  do 
most  of  the  hard  work.  It  will  pump  water, 
light  the  house,  wash  the  clothes,  run  the  farm 
machines,  thresher,  feed  mills,  separator,  etc. 

FITZ  STEEL  WATER  WHEEL 

costs  little  to  install,  gets  all  the  power  of  the  . 
stream,  runs  a  lifetime.  No  freezing  up,  no  care, 
no  cost  for  operation. 

Measure  your  own  stream— our  free 
book  tells  how.  Write  for  it  now — you 
may  have  power  enough  to  rt 
whole  farm. 

Fitz  Water  Wheel  Co. 


the 


Hanover,  Penna. 

Makers  of  all  types  of  farm 
water  wheels 


FERTILIZERS 

We  Recommend  for 

Potatoes,  General  Trucking,  Gardening 

Croxton  Brand 

4-8-5  and  4-8-2  Mixtures 
We  also  sell  ltaw  Materials,  carloads  *r 
less  than  carloads,  as  follows: 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND 
PHOSPHATE 
BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE 
BONE  MEAL 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
Address  Dept.  F 

N.J.  FERTILIZERS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Factory  Croxton,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Office,  60  Trinity  Place,  New  York 


A  ROOFING  DIFFICULTY  OVERCOME 


Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  Galvanized  Strip,  Neatly  Cape 
Eave  and  Gable  Edges  of  Composition  Shingles  and 
Roofing.  Forms  Stiff,  Sturdy,  Projecting  Edges  that 
Properly  Handles  the  Water,  Withstands  Wind  and 
Ladders.  Permits  Eave  Troughs  Essential  to  Good 
Buildings.  Easily  applied.  Saves  NaiU.  Used  by 
Hundreds.  If  Your  Roofing  Dealer  is  Unable  to 
Supply,  We  Ship  Parcel  Post,  Delivered  at  3‘c  Per 
Linear  Foot.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


SOY  BEANS  and  ALFALFA 

Crops  doubled  when  inoculated  with 

Standard  Inoculating  Bacteria 

The  guaranteed  inoculator.  Grown  direct  from  nodules. 
PRICES  LOWEST,  VIRILITY  HIGHEST.  Also  prepared 
for  Clovers,  Vetch,  Beans,  Peas  and  all  legumes. 

1-A.  size  75c,  2-A.  $1.50, 4-A.$2.25, 6-A.  $3.00 

Send  for  our  Legume  Book— Free 

THE  EGGERT  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio.  Dept.  R 

Largest  Producers  of  Legume  Cultures  in  the  World 
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Farm  Water  Problems 


Vibration  of  Pump-house  Connection 

I  have  an  artesian  well  128  ft  deep, 
with  a  deep-well  pump,  and  am  using  a 
2-h.p.  engine  for  pumping.  Pump  runs 
40  per  minute:  have  pump  .and  pump 
jack  securely  bolted  to  cement  block,  12 
in.  thick.  6x12,  but  when  I  am  using 
pump  jack  there  is  some  vibration  some¬ 
where  that  shakes  the  pipe  and  riles  the 
water.  When  pumping  by  band  this  does 
not  occur.  What  is  the  trouble?.  Have 
about  84  ft.  of  l^-in.  pipe  in  well ;  have 
cylinder  about  68  ft.  down,  and  air  cham¬ 
ber  about  4  ft.  from  pump;  pump  well 
braced.  I  am  going  to  put  water  through 
my  house  from  aforesaid  pump.  Where 
is  the  best  place  to  connect  pipe  from  well 
to  tank,  below  or  above  the  air  chamber? 
I  had  my  pump  taken  up  last  Summer, 
and  had  a  plumber  to  do  the  job,  and  he 
put  a  tee  below  air  chamber  for  connec¬ 
tion.  I  told  him  at  the  time  that  he  was 
making  a  mistake?  I)o  you  think  that  1 
was  right?  W.  H. 

Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  this  is 
due  to  side  thrust  of  the  jack.  Very 
likely  you  have  the  jack  bolted  to  the 
pump  base  and  connected  to  the  working 
part  of  the  pump  by  wooden  connecting 
rods  straddling  the  pump.  On  the  up 


plan  to  install  a  bathroom.  What  should 
be  the  dimensions  of  the  concrete  tank  at 
the  spring?  What  thickness  of  concrete 
in  tank?  Is  some  preventive  against 
freezing  in  the  tank  needed?  At  what 
depth  should  the  pipe  be  laid?  What 
size  of  pipe?  I  intend  to  install  some 
electric-lighting  system.  Can  I  do  my 
pumping  with  the  same  system?  Must 
I  have  a  tank  at  the  house?  How  deep 
should  I  lay  tile  for  sewage  disposal? 
Ought  the  tiles  to  be  cemented  at  the 
joining?  S.  M.  A. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

With  six  people  iu  the  house  you  should 
figure  on  a  capacity  of  about  180  gallons 
daily  in  your  water  system.  This  could 
be  furnished  by  a  small  pump,  having  a 
214-in.  cylinder  and  a  6-in.  stroke.  Such 
a  pump,  if  run  at  40  strokes  per  minute, 
would  furnish  about  five  gallons  of  water 
per  minute,  and  would  need  to  he  driven 
from  20  to  40  minutes  daily  to  furnish 
sufficient  water  for  the  day’s  needs.  The 
above  is  given  on  the  assumption  that 
water  is  to  be  used  at  the  house  only, 
and'  not  for  watering  cattle  or  lawn 
sprinkling.  If  to  be  used  for  these  pur¬ 
poses,  the  outfit  described  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  operated  much  longer 
to  secure  the  required  amount  of  water. 


As  to  the  size  of  the  storage  tank  at 
the  spring,  this  depends  very  much  upon 
the  nature  of  the  spring  itself.  If  it  flows 
freely  enough  to  equal  or  exceed  the  rate 
at  which  it  will  be  pumped,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  a  small  catchbasin.  covered 
and  with  well-screened  openings  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  insects,  mice,  etc. 
If  puddled  clay  is  tamped  about  this  and 
the  soil  surface  graded  up  somewhat,  the 
surface  water  will  be  excluded  and  a 
wholesome  water  supply  assured. 

If  the  spring  does  not  flow  sufficiently 
fast  to  supply  the  pump  a  storage  tank 
will  be  required  below  the  spring,  con¬ 
nected  by  tile  or  ether  piping  to  the  catch- 
basin  of  the  spring.  This  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  mine  manner  as  described 
for  the  catchbasin,  and  may  be  covered  to 
insure  a  cool  water  supply.  A  tank 
3x3x3  ft.  will  hold  about  200  gallons  if 
full,  and  if  the  spring  has  sufficient 
“head”  to  raise  to  that  height  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  a  catchbasin  may  be  built  sufficently 
large  without  the  use  of  a  storage  tank. 

A  hydro-pneumatic  tank  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  basement  of  the  house  or  a 
gravity  tank  in  the  attic,  the  hydro-pneu¬ 
matic  tank  being  preferable  for  this  case. 
While  it  might  be  possible  to  use  the 
electric  outfit  that  you  speak  of  in  warm 
weather,  unless  the  buildings  were  kept 
above  the  freezing  point  during  cold 
weather  there  would  be  trouble  due  to 
the  small  amount  of  water  stored  in  the 
pressure  tank.  Probably  your  best  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  a  small  engine,  air¬ 


cooled  or  hopper-cooled,  operating  a  pump 
at  the  spring.  The  pump  should  be  so 
arranged  that  it  could  be  easily  and  com¬ 
pletely  drained  when  pumping  ceased, 
and  should  discharge  into  a  pressure  tank 
in  the  basement  of  the  house.  With  the 
small  pump  mentioned,  a  1-in.  pipe  could 
be  used  for  discharge.  The  catchbasin 
and  storage  tank  can  be  made  with  6-in. 
walls,  using  a  mixture  of  one  part  ce¬ 
ment,  two  parts  clean,  well-graded  sand, 
and  four  parts  stone,  spading  it  well  and 
working  it  well  down  into  the  forms  to 
get  a  compact  waterproof  wall. 

In  regard  to  the  tile  for  sewage  dis¬ 
posal,  if  you  mean  the  ones  taking  the 
sewage  from  the  septic  tank  for  final  dis¬ 
posal,  they  should  be  laid  very  shallow, 
as  the  helpful  bacteria  live  in  the  top 
soil;  about  10  to  12  in.  is  the  usual 
depth.  These  tile  should  be  laid  with 
uncemented  joints ;  iu  fact  the  joints 
should  be  left  slightly  open,  as  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  permit  the  sewage  to  escape 
into  the  disposal  bed.  The  tiles  are  usu¬ 
ally  laid  with  a  little  greater  slope  at  the 
start  than  at  the  lower  end,  and  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  give  them  too 
much  slope,  for  in  this  case  the  sewage 
would  all  rush  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
line.  _  r.  h.  s. 

“Did  you  really  call  this  gentleman  an 
old  fool  last  night?”  asked  the  judge. 
The  prisoner  tried  hard  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  “Well,  the  more  1  look  at  him. 
the  more  likely  it  seems  that  l  did,”  he 
replied. — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


Arrangement  of  Pump  to  Aconl  I  ibrution 


stroke,  the  one  that  lifts  the  water,  these 
do  not  lift  directly  straight  up,  but  tend 
to  crowd  the  pump  to  one  side,  and  this 
crowding  at  regular  intervals  tends  to  set 
up  a  whipping  motion  in  the  pipe  below. 
If  this  is  the  difficulty,  the  remedy  would 
bo  to  brace  the  pump  securely  above  the 
well  curb,  and,  if  possible,  arrange  sup¬ 
ports  about  the  pipe  to  steady  it  in  the 
casing  beneath  the  curbing.  Another  pos¬ 
sibility  of  vibration  is  a  pump  rod  of  in¬ 
correct  length,  or  too  long  a  stroke  of  the 
jack,  permitting  the  plunger  to  bump  at 
one  end  of  the  cylinder. 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  house 
connection,  this  should,  of  course,  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  below  ground  to  escape  freezing. 
The  air  chamber  will  work  properly  if 
above  it,  the  necessary  condition  being  a 
free  passage  from  the  line  to  the  air 
chamber.  The  purpose  of  the  air  cham¬ 
ber  is  to  absorb  shocks  and  steady  the 
flow  of  water  from  the  pump  by  the  cush¬ 
ioning  effect  of  the  imprisoned  air,  and 
this  it  can  do  so  long  as  the  water  has 
free  passage  to  it. 

I  am  wondering  if  you,  have  not  mis¬ 
taken  the  so-called  differential  cylinder 
for  the  air  chamber.  This  is  located  be¬ 
neath  the  curb,  and  is  of  such  size  that 
approximately  one-half  of  the  water  from 
the  up  stroke  passes  into  it  to  be  forced 
out  at  the  next  down  stroke,  thereby 
tending  to  equalize  the  flow.  The  air 
chamber  is  usually  above  the  curb,  and  In¬ 
frequently  a  part  of  the  pump  frame  o> 
standard.  If  you  wish  to  force  water 
either  to  the  house  or  draw  it  from  the 
pump  spout  at  your  pleasure,  your  pump 
should  bo  fitted  with  a  three-way  cock. 
This  will  permit  pumping  water  from  the 
spout,  pumping  water  to  the  storage  tank, 
while  a  ui id-position  of  the  control  handle 
permits  water  from  the  storage  tank  to 
flow  from  the  pump  spout  while  the  pump 
is  standing  idle.  r.  h.  s. 


Planning  Water  Supply  for  Dwelling 

1  am  about  to  provide  a  water  supply 
for  my  home  in  the  country,  and  should 
appreciate  the  advice  and  suggestions  of 
your  experts.  My  proposition  is  this: 
Spring  is  about  35  rods  from  house; 
house  is  85  ft.  higher  than  spring.  Six 
persons  occupy  the  house,  in  which  I 
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Only  $295 

Rock  Bottom  Prices  are  Here 


E 


VERY  home  in  North  America  can  now 

'lie  demand  for 
Never  before  in 
and  power  have 
Think  of  it!  A 
and  power  plant 


afford  electricity 
lower  prices  has  been  met. 
the  history  of  farm  light 
such,  values  been  offered, 
standardized  electric  light 
big  enough  for  light  and  small  power  needs 
for  only  $295. 

T  his  price  is  only  possible  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  of  intensive  effort  directed  to  engineer¬ 
ing  and  production  plus  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  Auto-Lite  to  meet  the  farmer 


more  than  fifty-fifty  on  price  ^eduction 
NOW.  Rock-bottom  prices  are  here. 

Willy s  Light  Junior  is  a  smaller  plant.  In 
every  other  respect  it  measures  up  to  Willys 
Light  in  quality.  It  is  air-cooled,  has  the 
wonderful  Auto-Lite  engine  generator  and 
standard  voltage.  Willys  Light  Tunior  puts 
electric  light  and  power  within  the  i;each  of 
every  one. 

600  II  atts — 32  Volts- — 80  A.  If.  Battery 
$295;  160  A.  II.  Battery,  $365;  240  A.  If. 
Battery,  $435.  All  prices  F.  0.  B.  factory. 


Notv  $525 


Power  and  Light  with 
the  Fhiiet  Knight 


THIS  extraordinary  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of 
Willys  Light  is  but  further 
proof  of  the  Auto-Lite  ability 
to  produce  quality  products  on 
a  quantity  basis.  . 

This  famous  plant  is 
equipped  with  the  Willys- 
Knight  sleeve  -  val  ve  engine 
that  improves  with  use.  an  ex¬ 
clusive  superiority.  In  addi¬ 
tion  Willys  Light  has  fifty  dis¬ 
tinct  advantages. 


Its  wonderful  record  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  making  home  life 
brighter  and  farm  work  lighter, 
together  with  its  remarkable 
new  low  price,  warrants  you 
in  buying  now. 

d  here  is  a  dealer  near  you 
ready  to  serve  you. 

1,250  Watts— 32  Volts— 160 
A.  II.  Battery,  $525  ;  240 
A.  FI.  battery,  $595.  All  prices 
F.  O.  B.  factories , 


IVonderful  Dealer  Opportunities  y Available 

Address  Department  300 

Willys  Light  Division  Electric  Auto-Lite  C  orporation,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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j  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

I  had  an  experience  yesterday  which 
brought  to  mind  one  of  those  “adventures 
in  silence”  which  we  have  referred  to 
from  time  to  time.  I  went  to  New  York 
on  an  early  train.  Some  of  you  do  not 
realize  how  city  and  country  run  together 
here.  Every  day  nearly  half  a  million 
people  travel  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
great  city,  put  in  a  day’s  work,  and  then 
come  home  again.  They  pour  in  like  a 
human  flood  from  Jersey  #  towns  and 
farms,  and  the  transportation  problem 
becomes  an  important  item.  We  go  to 
Jersey  City  over  the  Erie  Railroad,  and 
when  we  leave  the  train  we  have  our 
choice  of  crossing  the  river  on  a  ferry¬ 
boat  or  going  under  the  river  through  a 
tunnel.  The  latter  plan  gives  greater 
speed,  and  so  most  commuters  dive  und^r 
the  river.  In  order  to  reach  the  tunnel 
'  cars  it  is  necessary  to  travel  nearly  a 
quarter  <>f  a  mile  through  a  long  ‘‘sub¬ 
way”  or  cave  under  ground.  At  times 
several  trains  will  arrive  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment.  and  then  this  long  cave  will  be 
packed  with  human  beings,  moving  on  as 
best  they  can  to  the  trains  at  the  further 
end.  That  is  the  way  it  happened  yester¬ 
day.  There  was  a  jam  such  as  I  have 
rarely  seen  before — a  solid  mass  of  men 
and  women,  moving  on  slowly.  All  I  could 
think  of  was  some  mighty  tube  of  vaseline 
or  tooth  paste  as  the  content*  are 
squeezed  out  at  the  end.  A  crowd  of  this 
sort  is  usually  quite  orderly,  for  the  city 
worker  knows  what  a  crowd  means  and 
naturally  falls  into  something  like  mili¬ 
tary  discipline.  We  were  slowly  squeez¬ 
ing  through,  when  suddenly,  without 
warning,  all  the  electric  lights  snapped 
out  and  left  us  in  pitch  darkness.  Those 
of  you  who  have  little  hearing  left  will 
never  realize  just  what  your  affliction 
means  until  you  are  placed  in  a  situation 
like  that.  I  have  before  now,  been  left 
alone  in  the  darkness,  but  that  was  easy 
compared  with  the  danger  from  this  jam. 
I  could  reach  out  my  hand  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  and  touch  people,  but  the  very  con¬ 
tact  made  the  danger  more  apparent.  _  At 
my  right  were  three  silly,  giggling  girls. 
Suppose  they  should  scream  !  At  my  left 
was  a  nervous  man.  I  could  feel  him 
trembling  with  fright.  Suppose  he  start¬ 
ed  to  yell  “Fire !”  as  I  have  known 
frightened  fools  to  do  at  such  times! 
Just  a*  the  lights  snapped  out  I  had  noted 
a  great,  brutal-looking  man  at  the  booth 
where  money  was  changed.  He  looked 
fully  like  a  criminal.  The  woman  making 
change  was  light  and  small.  There  were 
piles  of  money  in  front  of  her.  Her  throat 
was  within  two  feet  of  that  man’s  great 
hand.  A  scream  from  that  woman,  a  call 
of  “Fire!”  and  that  orderly  crowd  might 
be  seized  with  a  blind  fear  that  would 
drive  it  into  a  mad  stampede.  Let  that 
happen  and  these  peaceful  Jerse.vmen 
would  go  smashing  and  trampling  like  the 
herd  of  wild  cattle  I  once  saw  in  the 
West !  A  fellow’s  brain  works  rapidly  at 
such  a  time.  You  can  imagine  more  things 
in  a  minute  than  you  can  perform  in  an 
hour'.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  stood 
there  in  that  peopled  darkness  for  fullv 
half  an  hour.  Yet  when  the  lights  flashed 
back  we  found  that  the  darkness  had  last¬ 
ed  less  than  a  minute.  Those  giggling 
girls  were  most  interested  in  a  group  of 
young  men  near  them.  The  man  whom  I 
thought  trembling  with  fear  was  laughing, 
and  the  man  I  had  nominated  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  criminal  had  no  more  thought  of  rob- 
bery  than  I  had.  The  great  crowd  had 
waited  patiently  for  light,  and  when  it 
came  thev  moved  on  as  before,  smiling  at 
the  incident.  Most  of  them  regarded  it  as 
a  form  of  comedy.  Only  a  few  who  have 
seen  a  human  stampede  and  knew  what 
men.  and  women  do  when  they  go  back  to 
elemental  fears  and  selfishness  realized 
how  close  we  were  to  a -tragedy. 

if  it  *  if  * 

Thinking  about  this  has  brought  to 
mind  the  adventure  of  John  Russell.  John 
was  a  New  England  man  who  was  driven 
by  liing  trouble  to  the  mountains  of  Col¬ 
orado.  He  was  very  deaf,  and  his  af¬ 
fliction  was  a  great  trial  to  him.  With  a 
party  of  friends  he  traveled  West  into  the 
mountains  until  they  came  quite  close  to 
the  Fte  Indian  reservation.  John  had  the 
eastern  man’s  usual  ignorance  and  fear 
of  the  Indian.  The  guide  for  their  party 
was  an  old  plainsman,  full  of  Indian  sto¬ 
ries  which  seemed  to  gain  strength  in 
arithmetical  progression  as  they  were  re¬ 
told.  Some  of  these  guides  find  that  they 
add  to  their  own  importance  by  frighten¬ 
ing  their  “tenderfoot”  patrons  a  little.  At 
anv  rate.  John  got  enough  of  the  stories 
to  give  him  a  mental  picture  of  the  noble 
red  man  that  was  not  soothing,  to  say  the 
least.  The  company  camped  each  night 
and  built  a  great  roaring  fire,  around 
which  they  sat  and  talked.  But  poor 
John  c-ould  not  take  part  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  :  he  could  not  hear  it,  and  he  could 
not  read  comfortably  by  the  firelight.  The 
deaf  man's  life  is  divided  into  three  peri¬ 
ods — working,  sleeping,  and  reading  or 
thinking.  So  one  night  John  found  him¬ 
self  unable  to  sleep,  and  in  some  way  he 
became  possessed  with  a  wild  desire  to  see 
what  lay  in  the  shadows  outside  the 
range  of  firelight.  It  was  a  foolish  thing 
to  do.  but  men  driven  back  to  the  society 
of  their  own  thoughts  often  ito  foolish 
things,  which  could  be  prevented  by  a  few 
words  of  ordinary  conversation.  So  John, 
alone  and  unarmed,  wandered  out  of  the 
firelight  and  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

He  wandered  aimlessly  on  and  on.  deep¬ 
er  and  deeper  into  the  wilderness,  until 


he  suddenly  realized  that  he  had  lost  sight  j 
of  the  camp  fire.  Then  he  tried  to  retrace 
his  stops,  but  as  men  usually  do  at  such 
times,  he  merely  wandered  about  until  he 
stopped,  utterly  confused.  The  moon  was 
obscured,  and  under  the  dark  shade  of  the 
trees  he  could  only  grope  his  way  along, 
tearing  his  hands  on  vines  and  thorns, 
and  striking  against,  hanging  branches. 
At  last,  thoroughly  frightened,  he  stopped 
and  shouted  again  and  again,  although  he 
well  knew  that  he  could  not  hear  the 
answer.  Then  suddenly  out  of  the  shad¬ 
ows  two  human  forms  appeared  and  a  j 
hand  was  laid  on  either  arm.  Two  men  j 
were  evidently  talking  to  him.  but  he 
could  not  understand  their  words.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  brief  discussion  between 
them,  and  then  each  put  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  forced  him  oh  through  the 
forest.  The  moon  was  now  lighting  up 
the  open  places,  and  as  they  passed 
through  a  little  glade  John  glanced  at  Ids 
companions.  ITis  heart  almost  stopped 
beating  when  the  moonlight  fell  upon  the 
faces  of  two  Indians  !  I  suppose  few  men 
have  ever  suffered  as  poor  John  Russell 
did  during  that  dark,  wild  march  over  the 
mountain.  Unable  to  understand  what 
these  Indians  were  trying  to  tell  him.  his 
mind  filled  with  all  the  stories  of  craft 
and  cruelty  he  had  heard,  he  plunged  on. 
fully  expecting  to  find  the  gauntlet  and 
stake  awaiting  him. 

***** 

After  half  an  hour  of  this  silent  march 
they  suddenly  saw  a  light  blazing  up 
ahead  of  them.  In  a  little  opening,  be¬ 
side  a  stream,  a  bright  fire  was.  burning, 
and  a  dozen  Indians  were  lounging  about 
it — some  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  others 
lying  on  robes  or  skins.  A  few  ponies 
were  picketed  near  by.  As  John  and  his 
captors  came  out  of  the  shadows  the  en¬ 
tire  group  of  Indians  gathered  about  him. 
Some  felt  of  his  clothes;  one  took  his  hat 
another  tried  to  go  through  his  pockets; 
they  were  all  talking  some  otrarge  lan¬ 
guage  which  even  a  man  with  good  ears  j 
cculd  hardly  understand.  I’o  John  it 
seemed  only  the  beginning  of  some  diabol¬ 
ical  ceremony  which  was  to  end  in  l««h- 
ing  him  to  a  tree  and  building  a  fir-'1  about 
him.  Apparently  satisfied  that  they  could 
not  make  him  understand,  most  of  the  In¬ 
dians  went  back  to  the  fire.  The  two  who 
had  brought  John  in  led  him  to  a  tree  at 
one  side  and  motioned  to  him  to  lie  down 
on  a  cowskin  robe.  When  he  hesitated 
they  lifted  him  bodily  and  laid  him  down. 
Then  one  of  them  sat  on  the  ground 
about  six  feet  away  as  guard,  while  the 
other  went  to  tin  fire.  Here  be  «»<ir,cd 
to  hold  a  lively  discussion  with  the  others, 
frequently  pointing  back  at  John.  As 
they  talked  and  argued,  some  of  them 
evidently  excited,  with  the  firelight  flash¬ 
ing  oArer  their  faces,  John  could  only  im¬ 
agine  some  group  of  fiends  gathered  to 
perform  some  hideous  rite.  At  last  there 
seemed  to  be  an  agreement,  and  one  big 
Indian  arose  and  produced  a  long,  shining 
knife,  which  he  proceeded  to  sharpen  on  a 
small  stone.  He  ran  a  red  thumb  over 
the  edge,  and  when  it  satisfied  him  stalked 
toward  John  with  the  knife  in  his  hand, 
lie  stopped  at  a  tree  at  one  side  from 
which  hung  an  object  just  dimly  visible  in 
the  shadow.  To  John’s  tortured  brain  it 
seemed  like  a  human  being  tied  to  the 
tree.  The  Indian  approached  it  and 
seemed  to  plunge  his  bright  knife  into  the 
object  again  and  again.  There  was  ap- 
parently  a  struggle,  and  then  the  Indian 
came  back  to  the  fi-e  with  something  in 
his  hand  which  seemed  to  excite  the  envy 
of  the  rest,  and  poor  John,  lying  under  the 
free,  remembered  every  detail  of  the  scalp 
dance  which  the  guide  had  told  them 


Suddenly  a  new  actor  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  A  tall  man  came  quickly  out 
of  the  shadow  and  up  to  the  fire.  He 
seemed  like  the  rest,  and  yet  different. 
His  hair  had  been  cut  and  there  was 
something  like  humor  shining  in  his  face, 
lie  seemed  to  be  a  leader.  The  man  who 
had  cut  the  ghastly  morsel  stood  and 
pointed  at  John.  The  newcomer  listened 
to  their  story  and  then  came  over  to  the 
tree.  But  John,  half  crazed  with  fright. 
Could  not  understand,  and  the  new  man 
acted  promptly.  With  two  others  to  hold 
the  white  man,  this  newcomer  went  quick¬ 
ly  through  John’s  coat  pockets  and  emp¬ 
tied  them,  taking  out  letters  and  papers. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  fire  and  with 
his  knife  whittled  a  small  stick  down  to  a 
fine  point.  Then  he  spoke  to  the  man  who 
sat  next  him,  and  with  a  grunt  this  man 
bared  his  arm  and  with  the  point  of  his 
knife  made  a  small  cut— enough  to  draw 
the  blood.  Dipping  his  stick  in  this  blood 
the  newcomer  wrote  on  the  envel  mo  of  _a 
letter  which  John  had  received  from  his 
mother.  They  brought- a  flaming  brand 
from  the  fire  and  John  read  in  blood  let¬ 
ters  :  . 

“ I  Jure  no  fear!  We  are  friends.  T  am 
a  student  at  Carlisle.  These  men  only 
irant  to  know  if  you  hare  any  tobacco!’' 

There  was  no  tragedy  about  it  at  ali. 
These  Indians  were  absolutely  harmless: 
they  were  just  farmers  out  on  a  hunting 
trip.  All  they  had  been  trying  to  do  was 
to  show  their  hospitality,  but  the  deaf 
man  took  it  for  hostility.  That  dreadful 
“scalp”  was  a  piece  of  deer  meat  which 
they  were  to  cook  for  him  over  their  fire! 
The  object  hanging  from  the  tree  was  a 
deer’s  carcass.  When  morning  came  they 
quickly  took  the  deaf  man  back  to  his 
friends. 

John  Russell  claimed  that  the  terrors 
of  that  night  caused  his  hair  to  turn 
gray.  At  any  rate,  that  Summer  in  the 
mountains  cured  his  lungs,  and  I  think  it 


# 


here’s  a  Reason  \Vhy 

Grape =Nuts 

makes  a  help  fill  breakfast  and  a 
profitable  lunch  for  the  worker  who 
must  be  awake  and  alert  during  the  day 

Grape=Nuts  is  the  perfected 
goodness  of  wheat  and  malted  barley, 
and  is  exceptionally  rich  in  nourishment. 

It  feeds  body  and  brain  without 
tax  upon  the  digestion. 

“There’s  a  Reason 


Potash  for  Swamp  Land 

DOES  the  corn  grown  on  your 
swamp  or  muck  land  look  like 
the  large  ear  or  like  the  small  one?  The 
small  one  shows  the  kind  of  corn  pro¬ 
duced  on  potash  hungry  muck  land. 
When  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  of 
Muriate  of  Potash,  or  400  to  800  lbs. 
of  Kainit,  are  broadcasted  on  potash 
hungry  muck,  full  yields  of  sound  corn 
are  produced. 

For  onions,  on  such  lands,  1 00  to 200  lbs. 
per  acre  of  Sulfate  of  Potash  is  the 
right  amount  to  produce  full  yields  of 
sound  onions  that  ripen  normally  and 
keep  well. 

With  potatoes  and  truck  crops,  like 
results  are  obtained. 

Even  at  war  prices  potash  gave  a  good  profit 
on  swamp  lands.  Now  it  can  be  bought  for 
very  much  lessr  It  will  help  you  reduce  the 
cost  of  production,  and  greatly  improve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  your  crops.  There 
is  plenty  of  it  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
insist  on  having  it. 

The  jollowing  firms  have  requested 
us  to  state  that  they  will  sell  unmixed 
Potash  Salts: 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dawhoo  Fertilizer  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Harby  &  Co.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

A.  F.  Pringle,  Inc.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  Nitrate  Agencies  Co.,  85Water  St.,N.Y. 
Baltimore,  Md.  Columbus,  O. 

Norfolk,  Va.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  New  Orleans,  La. 

'  SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

4-  Broadway  New  York 

POTASH  PAYS 
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also  cured  much  of  his  distrust  and  sus¬ 
picion.  I  suppose  that  most  of  us  are 
slaves  of  fear.  Most  of  the  things  we  fear 
are  no  more  dangerous  than  those  Indians 
— though  they  roar  like  lions  in  the  im¬ 
agination.  JL  W.  C. 


Treating  Potatoes  for  Scab 

We  have  been  corresponding  with  po¬ 
tato  growers  this  year  about  methods  of 
treating  the  seed  to  prevent  scab.  It 
would  appear  that  about  40  per  cent  of 
our  potato  growers  are  using  some  form 
of  this  treatment.  Most  of  them  seem 
t.»  prefer  the  use  of  formaldehyde — one 
pint  of  the  chemical  to  ‘>0  gallons  of 
water,  with  the  seed  soaked  about  90 
minutes.  A  smaller  proportion  of  grow¬ 
ers  are  using  corrosive  sublimate,  two 
ounces  to  15  gallons  of  water.  The  for¬ 
maldehyde  is  an  easier  and  safer  remedy, 
as  it  is  not  poisonous.  The  other  cherti- 
ical.  however,  not  only  helps  with  the 
scab  disease,  but  it  is  also  effective 
against  other  plant  diseases,  more  so  than 
formaldehyde.  All  sorts  of  methods  are 
evidently  used  for  soaking  the  potatoes. 
On  some  largs  farms  a  good-sized  concrete 
vat  is  employed.  The  solution  is  poured 
into  this  vat.  and  the  potatoes  are  dumped 
in  and  shoveled  out  when  ready.  Tt  gen¬ 
erally  seems  to  pay  to  rinse  the  potatoes 
olT  with  clear  water  before  putting  them 
into  the  solution.  After  about  four  dip¬ 
pings,  the  solution  is  renewed.  Some 
growers  keep  a  quantity  of  the  clear  so¬ 
lution  on  hand,  and  after  each  dipping 
pour  in  enough  to  keep  up  the  regular 
supply.  Many  farmers  use  a  barrel  for 
dipping.  The  potatoes  are  put  into  bags 
after  being  rinsed  and  then  lowered  down 
into  the  barrel  by  means  of  a  rope  and 
pulley.  After  soaking  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  the  bag  is  pulled  up  out  of  the 
barrel,  permitted  to  drain  thoroughly  and 
then  the  potatoes  are  dumped  out  for  cut¬ 
ting.  _ 

Culture  of  Oxalis 

What  treatment  is  required  for  a  sham¬ 
rock  or  Oxalis  in  regards  to  the  best  sea¬ 
son  to  divide  the  roots  and  repot?  Also 
the  Summer  treatment,  and  if  they  re¬ 
quire  a  resting,  dormant  period,  right 
Winter  temperature,  and  general  cultural 
directions.  w.  c. 

Port  Dalhousie,  Canada. 

The  tuberous-rooted  varieties  of  Oxalis. 
commonly  grown  for  decoration,  require 
a  resting  period.  After  flowering  is  over 
gradually  reduce  the  water  supply,  and 
when  the  leaves  die  down  put  the  pots 
containing  the  roots  in  the  cellar,  or  un¬ 
der  the  bench  in  a  greenhouse,  where  they 
should  be  left  dry,  the  pots  lying  on  their 
sides.  The  bulbs  or  tubers  should  be 
taken  from  the  pot,  cleaned  and  divided 
as  desired  during  August  and  September: 
these  will  flower  in  February  and  March. 
A  satisfactory  plan  is  to  set  three  roots 
in  a  4-in.  pot,  putting  them  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  A  suitable  soil 
is  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mold  and  sand, 
with  abundant  drainage.  Florists  repot 
into  a  larger  pot  before  flowering,  but  in 
window  cultivation  this  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  When  in  full  growth  occasional 
watering  with  manure  water  is  helpful. 
A  sunny  location  and  a  temperature  of 
about  (!0  degrees  give  best  results. 


Seed-like  Insects 

I  am  enclosing  a  nackage  of  hayseed 
taken  from  our  salt  marsh,  which  contains 
some  kind  of  au  insect  uukuown  to  me. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is?  I  was  using 
this  hayseed  to  pack  setting  eggs  in  for 
my  local  trade,  and  had  a  number  of 
boxes  on  a  shelf.  Today  I  noticed  these 
things  sticking  on  the  outside  of  the 
boxes,  much  like  the  “devil’s  pitchfork” 
sticks  to  clothes,  with  the  suction  head  on 
the  box  and  the  body  sticking  out  hori¬ 
zontally.  They  are  hard,  and  unless  you 
look  close  you  will  not  know  but  what 
they  are  some  kind  of  seed.  if.  E.  N. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

The  insects  enclosed  by  the  correspond¬ 
ent  are  known  as  case  bearers,  but  just 
what  species  this  is  I  cannot  say.  nor 
can  I  be  sure  until  I  have  seen  the  full- 
grown  moths  that  would  eventually  de¬ 
velop  from  the  curious  seed-like  cases. 
T'nfortunately.  the  tiny  caterpillars  were 
dead  when  they  reached  me,  although  had 
they  been  alive  I  should  not  have  had  any 
o’f  their  favorite  food,  the  marsh  hay,  to 
feed  them. 

The  case-bearing  insects  are  interesting 
creatures.  They  are  small  moths,  the 
caterpillars  of  which  build  tiny  cases, 
each  one  formed  usually  from  a  piece  of 
leaf  lined  with  silk,  but  sometimes,  as 
with  one  of  our  common  .clothes  moths, 
the  case  is  made  of  bits  of  cloth  held  to¬ 
gether  by  silken  threads.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  judge  from  an  examination  of  thesi 
case-bearers,  the  tiny  caterpillars  had 
mined  out  the  seeds  of  the  marsh  grass, 
lined  them  and  covered  them  with  silk, 
and  used  them  for  cases  in  which  to  live. 
No  doubt  the  caterpillars  were  quite  de¬ 
structive  to  the  seeds  of  the  grass. 

We  have  other  familiar  case  bearers 
among  our  common  pests  of  the  apple, 
namely,  the  cigar  case-bearer  and  the 
pistol  case-bearer.  Before  we  knew  how 
to  control  these  two  species  they  calmed 
serious  injury  in  several  orchards  in 
Western  New  York,  glenn  w.  iihukick. 


“Ake  you  afraid  of  work?”  asked  the 
sharp-eyed  woman,  as  she  looked  from 
the  hungry  tramp  to  the  woodpile.  “No, 
ma'am,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “I  can 
lie  down  and  sleep  by  it  without  a  tre¬ 
mor.” — New  York  Globe. 
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For  the) Home 

Most  attractive  and  comfort¬ 
able  farm  houses  may  be  built 
of  concrete  blocks  or  stucco. 
One  middle -west  farmer  in 
spare  time  made  enough 
blocks  for  an  entire  new  house. 
Concrete  and  stucco  homes  are 
permanent,  fire-resistant  and 
require  no  painting  or  repairs. 
ATLAS-WHITE  Cement  for 
the  finish  coat  of  stucco,  may 
be  applied  pure  white  or  mixed 
with  color  aggregates  for  any 
desired  color  scheme. 
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ATLAS 

l  CEMENT 

j.  -trade  mark  . 
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ATLAS 


"The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured ” 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK  Boston  Philadelphia  Birmingham  Dayton  De»  Moines  St.  Louis  CHICAGO 
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The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 
(address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Concrete  On  The  Farm” 
without  cost  or  obligation. 


Naina  . 


Address  . 


For*  Permanent’  Farm)  Construction 

«*W  -  /e-~ 

Atlas  Cement  jf  is  the  *  ideal >  farm  building  material  for »  durability  and  dependable 
uniformity  of  quality,  setting  time  and  strength.  How  *  to  build  any  type  of  farm 
concrete  construction  is  described  and  illustrated  in  our  book  ^Concrete  on  the 

Farm.  Use  the  coupon  below  to  obtain  your  copy.  Mail  it  to  our  nearest  office. 


Housing 
the  Chickens 

Concrete  chicken  houses  are 
simple  and  easy  to  build.  They 
are  easily  kept  clean  and  afford 
the  best  -  known  protection 
against  rats,  vermin  and  un¬ 
favorable  weather  in  all  sea¬ 
sons.  With  a  few  bags  of 
ATLAS,  sand,  gravel,  water 
and  the  help  of  your  farm 
hands  you  can  build  your  own. 
And,  once  built,  neither  you 
nor  your  fowls  can  outlive 
their  permanence  and  free¬ 
dom  from  repairs. 


HARRIS  GOVERNOR  PULLET. 

2  High  efficiency ,  low  price;  entirely  automatic-  -no  lev  ere  m 


starts  neperator  slowly;  increases  its  speed  ■ 
gradually  ;ofTseta  jerk  of  sudden  enginestarting.  J 
Saves  machinery,  saves  cream,  aavee  ■ 
money.  Guaranteed  6  years;  19.76  5 
cash;  from  dealer  cr direct.  Larger  5 
out  tit  a  to  run  up  to  6  ma¬ 
chines  besides  cream  sep  a 

arator  on  same  line  shaft. 

Get  catalog. 

U.  S.  TRACTOR  ANO 
MACHINERY  CO. 

6)8  6th  St.,  Menasha.Wii. 

- Hr 


y  FOB 
FACTORY 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  ot 
corn ,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mill*  and  Bone  Cutter*. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Bax,  l ..  Eaitoa,  9m 


Permanent  Protection! 
against  Lightning 

is  afforded  by  properly  rodding  your  buildings 
with  Security  Water  Ground  Lightning  Con¬ 
ductors.  The  rod  points  serve  as  conductors 
of  electricity  which  prevent  lightning  from 
striking  and  in  case  building  is  struck,  the  elec¬ 
tricity  is  carried  safely  into  the  ground  because 
of  the  always  moist  grounding  of 

SECURITY 

WATER  GROUND  UGHTNING  CONDUCTORS 

Made  of  99.8%  pure  copper  for  29  years — 
endorsed  by  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
and  State  Insurance  Exchanges.  The  patented 
Security  Water  Ground  Connection,  found  only 
in  our  conductors,  automatically  provides  at  all 
times  the  moist  grounding  necessary  for  free 
passage  of  lightning  from  air  terminal  to  ground 
without  damage  to  buildings. 

THE  SECURITY  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO. 

504  Pine  Street,  Burlington,  Wis. 


It's  easier  to  pre¬ 
vent  fire  than  to 
stop  it  after  light¬ 
ning  has  struck. 

Write  today  for  free  il¬ 
lustrated  booklet  con¬ 
taining  important  in¬ 
formation  about  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  lightning 
losses. 


HSAnnxStShoe 


Guaranteed  C  months. 
Made  of  pliable 
('  h  r  o  m  o  Leather. 
Broad  Solid  Oak 
Leather  Heels. 
Double  Thick  Soles. 

Dirt _ and  Water 

e  «  rr  Proof.  Bel 
lows  Tongue. 
Sizes  5 
to  12. 

Guarantee 

You  must  be 
entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  or  wt 
will  refund 
your  money 


PAY 

Send  no 
send  your 
dress  and  size. 

Will  be  sent  by  return 
Day  postman  $4.45  and  postage  on  arrival. 

CIVILIAN  ARMY  &  NAVY  SHOE  CO. 

Dept.  49  45  W.  34th  St..  New  York 


POSTMAN 

money  just 
name,  ad 
Your  shoes 
mail. 
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DRILLING 


A  Paying  Business 

Everybody  wants  a  dependable  fresh  water  sup¬ 
ply.  The  eon  tractor  with  his  Ithaca  Well  Drill 
finds  hardly  any  limit  to  his  business.  We  supply 
standard  outfits  complete,  mounted  with  power,  or 
separate  outfits  to  operate  with  your  ow  n  engine  or 
tractor.  Widely  adaptable  in  use — Water,  (las  and 
Oil  Wells.  Hlasr  Hole  Drilling.  Prospecting  for 
Minerals.  Small  investment  starts  operator  in 
line  paying,  permanent  business,  all  his  own. 

Write  for  catalog. 


WILLIAMS  BROS. 


432  West  State  St. 


Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home** 

Established  isso 

I’ubllihtd  nrrlly  by  the  Rural  Pnblinhinir  Company,  333  We»t  80th  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collixgwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  DllXON,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  F.ditor. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreipn  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8!a  marks,  or  10‘jj  francs,  liemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  11.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

‘‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  believe  most  all  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would 
like  to  know  liow  1  have  helped  to  make  new  friends  for 
the  paper.  In  sending  small  amounts  of  money  through 
the  mail  to  business  firms  I  always  wrap  the  money  in 
a  piece  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  securely,  even  though  they  may 
not  have  used  the  advertising  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

In  selling  hatching  eggs  through  the  mail  I  wrap  each 
egg  with  a  piece  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  line  the  container  also 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  useful  to  tie  up  plants  in  to 
sell  to  local  trade.  It  is  impossible  to  cast  bread  upon 
the  waters  for  a  just  cause  and  lose  it.  Every  subscrip¬ 
tion  secured  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  benefit  and  a  help  to 
the  working  people.  a.  stokesberky. 

Ohio. 

OOD  seed  will  often  grow  in  unexpected  places. 
We  once  met  a  man  in  Georgia  on  a  railroad 
train.  lie  turned  out  to  be  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
lie  said  be  bought  a  bale  of  hay  which  came  from 
Michigan.  When  he  came  to  open  it  he  found  a  big 
stone  and  a  copy  of  the  paper.  He  said  he  forgave 
the  man  who  put.  in  the  stone  for  the  value  he  got 
through  this  introduction  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

* 

Last  night  school  meeting  was  held  as  usual.  There 
were  six  men  and  three  women  present.  That  is  about 
the  usual  number  of  men  and  more  women  than  have 
ever  attended.  Other  districts  run  about  the  same. 

b.  E.  I). 

HI*S  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  give  space 
to  school  meetings  of  this  sort.  They  ought  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  real  feeling  among  country  people.  We 
would  like  to  have  them.  Tell  us  how  many  attended, 
what  was  done  and  what  was  the  sentiment  about 
the  rural  schools.  If  you  can  get  such  reports  we 
can  surely  help  the  rural  schools. 

sk 

WE  go  ou  record  as  predicting  a  great  “come¬ 
back”  in  small  fruit  culture.  Strawberries 
and  bush  fruits  demand  constant  hand  cultivation. 
During  the  war  this  could  not  he  performed  at  any 
reasonable  price,  and  thus  many  small  fruit  fields 
were  neglected  or  plowed  up.  Prices  ran  high  and 
i  iere  will  be  a  shortage  this  year.  The  way  things 
look  now  there  ought  to  be  fair  prices  for  berries  for 
several  years  to  come,  and  planting  will  bo  heavy. 
On  the  first  page  this  week  Mr.  Proctor  tells  of  a  way 
of  planting  strawberries  that  will  be  new  to  many 
readers.  It  can  he  done,  but  if  you  try  it  you  must, 
attend  to  the  details,  and  they  are  many.  It  Avill  not 
do  to  turn  over  an  old  sod  of  mixed  grasses  and 
weeds  and  plant  berries  at  once.  Many  readers  ask 
if  they  can  do  that,  but  the  cost  of  keeping  the  grass 
and  weeds  out  would  be  heavy.  In  Northern  New 
Jersey  we  have  planted  strawberries  in  every  month 
of  the  year  except  December,  January  and  February, 
and  brought  them  through  successfully.  We  prefer 
Spring  planting,  though  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Proctor  is  well  suited  to  small  areas  and  intensive 
culture.  But  you  must  have  your  land  clean  if  you 
expect  to  make  any  profit  with  berries. 

* 

P  PENNSYLVANIA  agricultural  report  states  that 
37  per  cent  of  farmers  in  that  State  used  lime, 
while  77  per  cent  used  commercial  fertilizer.  The 
cost  of  the  lime  thus  used  was  about  three  and  one- 
half  million  dollars,  while  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer 
was  eleven  and  one-half  million.  On  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  Eastern  farms  lime  is  more  important 
than  fertilizer.  The  exception  will  be  found  in  a  few 
places,  where  phosphorus  is  specially  needed..  With 
a  full  supply  of  lime,  farmers  could  grow  clover  or 
Alfalfa  and  get  on  with  very  little  chemicals.  There 
ought  to  be  at  least  two  tons  of  lime  used  for  every 
ton  of  chemical  fertilizer. 

* 

ROWN  denim  is  a  coarse  cotton  cloth  used  for 
making  overalls  and  similar  clothing.  It  is,  or 
is  supposed  to  be,  pure  cotton.  It,  is  selling  now  at 
retail  for  upholstery  at  75c  a  yard,  and  one  yard 
will  weigh  a  few  ounces.  At  the  same  time  raw 


cotton  is  quoted  at.  about  I2c  in  the  market  and 
7  to  8c  on  the  farm.  It  is  tough  when  a  cotton 
farmer  must  give  at  least  18  lbs.  of  cotton  for  the 
cloth  required  to  make  one  pair  of  overalls. 

CAN  the  plant  known  as  kudzu  be  made  to  grow 
in  New  York  as  it  grows  in  Florida?  The 
average  fanner  will  perhaps  say  “What  do  1  care 
whether  it  will  grow  here  or  not?  What  difference 
will  it  make  with  me?”  Tt,  may  make  75  per  cent  of 
the  difference  between  profit  or  loss.  As  it  grows  in 
Florida  kudzu  is  the  most  remarkable  of  forage  or 
pasture  plants.  It  is  as  permanent  as  asparagus,  as 
rich  in  animal  nutriment  as  Alfalfa  or  Soy  beans, 
and  more  productive  than  either.  You  plant  the 
roots,  give  them  fair  culture,  and  the  kudzu  will 
finally  chase  everything  else  out  of  the  field — includ¬ 
ing  the  farmer.  Tt  is  a  legume,  and  when  once 
started  will  do  well  on  rough  or  rocky  land.  It  is 
not  a  dry.  sandy  land  plant,  but  likes  good  soil.  Tf 
it  can  be  started  on  some  of  our  old  Northern  pas¬ 
tures  it  will  run  riot  and  double  the  productive  pow¬ 
er  of  the  land.  The  trouble  lias  been  to  hold  back  the 
Southern-grown  roots  until  they  can  safely  ho  plant¬ 
ed  at.  the  North.  We  have  succeeded  this  year  in 
getting  a  few  roots  started,  and  they  look  as  if  they 
would  grow.  Tf  they  do  we  can  toll  about  it.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  get  them  started,  but  if  we  find  it. 
possible  to  make  kudzu  grow  on  our  Northern  soils  it 
will  prove  a  wonderful  help  to  all  stockmen. 

% 

MAY  DAY  brought  news  of  great  labor  strikes  all 
over  the  world.  New  York  City  shipping  is  tied 
up  by  a  strike  of  workmen.  Trade  every  where  is  held 
up  or  crippled  chiefly  because  workmen  refuse  to 
accept,  a  reduction  in  wages.  During  the  war  wages 
in  most  trades  soared  like  a  flying  machine — far 
above  everything  ever  known  before.  The  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  the  demands  of  labor  was  “the  high  cost  of 
living.”  and  the  farmer  was  blamed  for  that.  TTn- 
der  “deflation”  the  wholesale  prices  for  what  the 
farmer  has  to  sell  have  been  steadily  cut  down, 
until  they  are  now  far  below  the  cost  of  production. 
The  cost  is  kept  high  because  the  necessities  which 
farmers  must  buy  have  not  been  greatly  reduced  in 
price,  while  prices  for  what  he  has  to  sell  have  been 
cut  in  half.  Thus  the  farmer  found  his  wages,  or 
the  payment  for  his  labor,  cut  in  two,  or  even  three 
parts.  He  lias  suffered  far  more  in  this  respect  than 
any  other  worker  in  the  world.  Yet  he  is  urged  to 
work  harder  and  produce  more  food,  with  the  most 
unfavorable  outlook  for  his  business  yet  known. 
And  the  people  who  are  urging  him  to  do  this  are 
not  attempting  any  such  plan  in  their  own  industry. 
It  is  about  time  the  average  city  man  understood  a 
few  things.  When  city  workmen  are  asked  to  accept 
a  reduction  of  war  wages  they  strike  and  paralyze 
industry.  The  farmer  has  suffered  a  reduction  in 
wages  twice  as  large  as  any  contemplated  in  their 
business,  yet  he  keeps  right  on  turning  out.  the  food! 
Now,  who  is  the  patriot? 

* 

E  shall  keep  our  promise  regarding  the  work 
of  that  Educational  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one.  and  give  full  reports  of  its  work.  Such  a  report 
of  the  meeting  at  Watertown  is  printed  on  the  next, 
page.  At  that  place  the  committee  ran  upon  a  group 
of  farmers  and  their  wives  who  have  firm  and  de¬ 
cided  ideas  about  the  rural  school.  They  are  not 
backward  about  expressing  these  ideas,  and  we  think 
this  contact  with  them  is  doing  the  members  of  this 
committee  a  world  of  good.  It  helps  us  all  when  we 
can  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  The  Albany  edu¬ 
cators  are  getting  a  full-length  portrait  of  them¬ 
selves.  as  sketched  by  the  farmers  and  rural  peo¬ 
ple.  They  have  doubtless  had  a  mental  picture  of 
these  same  farmers.  An  exchange  of  these  pictures 
will  do  both  parties  good.  The  committee  knows  by 
this  time  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  revive  the 
school  law  which  was  repealed  a  few  years  ago. 
They  also  know  that  forcing  “consolidation”  of  school 
districts  upon  unwilling  school  patrons  never  can  be 
a  success.  They  will  also  learn  that  they  cannot  run 
the  rural  schools  on  any  exact-  program  for  city 
schools.  We  think  this  committee  will  help.  We 
advise  farmers  to  attend  the  meetings  and  take  a 
hand  in  the  discussions. 

* 

NE  excuse  for  giving  so  much  space  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  canning  crops  on  page  705  is  that 
this  controversy  between  canners  and  farmers  is 
typical  of  dozens  of  other  struggles  now  being  fought 
out  between  producers  and  handlers.  This  lias  come 
to  a  head  in  Western  New  York  as  the  result  of  farm 
organization..  For  many  years  the  unorganized 
farmers  were  forced  to  accept  about  any  price  which 
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was  offered.  At  that  time  any  such  thing  as  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  was  impossible,  because  the  farmers 
were  forced  to  deal  as  individuals.  It  has  always 
been  possible  to  see  what  could  be  done  if  the  com¬ 
bined  product  of  100  or  1.000  farmers  could  be 
massed  and  offered  for  sale  as  a  unit.  In  fact,  we 
all  understand  that  increased  power  comes  from  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  the  unit.  Individuals  could  not 
well  do  that,  but  a  strong  organization  can.  and  this 
is  what  those  farmers  are  doing.  Instead  of  com¬ 
ing.  as  they  did  in  former  years,  and  asking.  “What 
will  you  give?”  they  now  say  “The  price  is  so  much  !” 
It  is  a  great,  struggle,  and,  as  one  correspondent 
writes,  “the  air  is  fairly  vibrating  with  the  conflict  !” 
We  think  the  growers  are  fair  in  their  demands,  but 
they  must  realize  that  they  are  fighting  against  very 
powerful  interests.  The  letter  which  we  print  as  an 
attack  upon  the  organization  shows  the  old  ear¬ 
marks.  The  effort  will  he  to  create  jealousy  and  dis¬ 
trust  among  the  farmers.  This  means  personal  jeal¬ 
ousy  between  individual  farmers  and  bitter  rivalry 
among  organizations.  Of  course  the  canners  know 
full  well  that  their  only  hope  lies  in  splitting  the 
farm  organizations  apart  by  introducing  personal  or 
class  feeling.  On  the  other  band,  the  farmers  must 
realize  that  their  only  hope  lies  in  ignoring  petty 
rivalries  and  small  personal  feeling,  but  standing  up 
like  a  rock  for  the  principle  at  stake.  Let  them 
remember  Ben  Franklin’s  remark  when  lie  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  “HV  must-  all  hang 
together  nr  ire  shall  all  hang  separately /”  You  no¬ 
tice  that  “Agriculturist,”  whose  letter  we  print,  in  all 
his  volume  of  words  does  not  offer  any  proof  that 
farmers  have  not  the  right  to  name  a  price  for  their 
product  if  they  want  to! 

* 

LAST  week  Governor  Miller  signed  the  Ferris  Bill 
amending  the  State  Farms  and  Markets  Coun¬ 
cil.  Tinder  the  original  bill  the  Farms  and  Markets 
Council  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  conducted  it 
personally  or  through  committees  of  the  council. 
Tinder  the  amendment,  the  council  is  retained,  blit 
its  only  function  seems  to  be  the  appointment  of  a 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  advisory  to  him. 
The  amendment  provides  for  a  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  who  is  charged  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  flic  department  exercising  all  of  the  powers 
and  functions,  except,  that  of  his  own  appointment, 
previously  exercised  by  the  council  itself.  The  old 
Division  of  Agriculture  and  the  Division  of  Foods 
and  markets  are  retained.  The  commissioners  in 
charge  of  them  are  also  retained,  but  the  new  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  has  the  authority  to 
terminate  the  tenure  of  the  commissioners  and  to 
fix  their  salaries.  He  also  has  the  authority  to 
appoint  all  heads  of  bureaus  and  employees  and  to 
fix  their  salaries.  His  own  salary  is  fixed  in  the 
bill  at  $10,000  per  annum.  He  holds  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  council. 


Brevities 

School  discipline  begins  at  home. 

The  last  word  is  worse  than  the  first. 

Business  hours  belong  to  the  boss! 

IIow  much  real  help  does  the  teacher  in  your  district 
school  get  from  you? 

Where  it  is  possible  to  take  time  for  it,  disking  the 
ground  before  plowing  pays. 

Fine  bmiemeal  fed  to  hogs  will  surely  help  make  a 
sturdy  frame.  Breeding  animals  in  particular  need  this 
mineral  food. 

We  never  saw  a  season  when  farmers  showed  less 
enthusiasm  for  their  work  than  this  year.  They  will 
work,  hut  there  is  not  much  spirit  in  it. 

THERE  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  the  advice  not  to 
eat  oysters  in  any  month  “without  the  R.”  It  seems 
that  oysters  are  usually  diseased  in  Summer. 

It  is  reported  that  only  one  farmer  in  17  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  able  to  secure  female  help  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  house.  The  woman’s  land  army  is  needed  in  the 
kitchen. 

Bright  sunshine  will  kill  bacteria,  and  it  will  also 
kill  the  roots  of  young  trees  if  left  exposed.  As  soon  as 
you  can  get  the  nursery  trees  out  of  the  package,  “heel” 
them  in— that  is,  dig  a  hole — and  bury  the  roots. 

Cases  of  yellow  fever  appeared  at  Tampico,  Mexico. 
As  this  disease  is  spread  by  mosquitoes  a  campaign 
was  started  for  using  oil  on  all  stagnant  water.  This 
interfered  with  the  natives  and  gave  great  trouble. 
Then  it  was  found  that  the  little  fish  known  as  the 
top  minnow  (Ganilisia)  feeds  on  the  young  mosquitoes. 
This  fish  was  put  into  the  local  ponds  and  has  been  so 
successful  that  it  has  displaced  the  use  of  oil. 
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A  Few  Price  Considerations 

Our  Onion  crop  of  last  year  is  still  in  storage,  and 
we  expect  this  week  to  take  it  out  of  storage  and  spread 
it  on  the  fields.  Storage  cost  10  cents  a  bushel,  and  this 
loss  must  be  added  to  the  total  loss  of  the  crop.  All 
through  the  Cortland  Valley  hundreds  of  tons  of  cab¬ 
bage  are  being  dumped  out  on  the  fields.  Potatoes  can 
be  had  there  almost  for  taking  them  out  of  the  cellars. 

B. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Herald  give  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

I  saw  a  letter  received  by  Edwin  Somers  of  Hallan¬ 
dale,  Florida,  on  March  25.  in  which  he  received  seven 
1-eent  stamps  as  the  total  proceeds  coming  to  him  from 
a  carload  of  227  crates  of  the  finest  cabbages  I  ever  saw 
shipped. 

Cabbage  sells  in  Atlantic  City  at  retail  for  8  cents  a 
pound. 

m  the  street  where  this  business  is  located  a  huck¬ 
ster  is  yelling  his  throat  out.  offering  potatoes.  15 
lbs.  for  25c,  apples  5  lbs.  for  25c.  and  onions  5  lbs. 
for  10c.  Even  at  these  prices  there  is  but  little  sale, 
for  rice  is  cheap  and  easy  to  prepare.  As  for  spin¬ 
ach.  the  New  York  llcmlrf  says: 

CONSIDER  SPINACH 

Should  you  like  to  be  in  the  spinach  business  for  a 
living — raising  spinach V 

Down  in  Texas  the  farmer  who  grows  tin1  spinach 
sells  jt  for  shipment  to  Chicago,  says  the  Railway  Aye, 
at  $5^  a  ton.  The  cost  of  shipping  it  to  Chicago  is 
$2.0  00 — only  six  times  as  much  to  the  railroad  for  haul¬ 
ing  it  as  the  farmer  gets  for  raising  it ! 

But  there  is  more  yet  to  this  tale  of  what  there  is  in 
the  spinach  business— raising  spinach.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  also  as  to  what  there  is  in  eating  spinach. 

The  spinach  that  brings  the  Texas  farmer  $5  a  ton 
and  brings  the  railroad  that  hauls  it  to  the  Chicago 
market  $30.00  a  ton  lands  on  the  dinner  table  of  the 
Chicago  spinach  eater  at  $300  a  ton. 

>  And  that,  as  anybody  can  see  at.  a  glance,  is  only  00 
times  the  .So  a  ton  the  Texas  farmer  gets  for  his  spinach 
as  it  starts  on  its  journey  to  $300  a  ton  ! 

^  es.  consider  spinach.  Consider  also  the  spinach 
grower  who  does  not  get  anything  for  it.  Especially 
consider  the  public  against  whose  pocket  the  price  of 
the  spinach  multiplies  00  times  on  the  way  from  the 
farm  to  the  retail  delivery  wagon. 


Requirements  of  Milk  Inspection 

blow  is  milk  graded’,  or  how  can  one  tell  what  grade 
he  is  to  sell  at  retail,  if  according  to  score  only,  or  but- 
torfat?  What  is  required  for  different  grades  of  milk, 
A.  B  and  C?  n.  i„  .r. 

New  York. 

The  grades  of  milk  defined  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  are:  tirade  A  raw,  Grade  A  pas¬ 
teurized,  Grade  B  pasteurized  and  Grade  C  pasteur¬ 
ized.  for  cooking  purposes  only.  The  Board  of 
Health  prescribes  rather  lengthy  and  exacting  regu¬ 
lations  and  requirements  for  each  grade.  These 
regulations  relate  to  the  health  of  t lie  cows,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  tlie  bam  and  milk  house,  the  supply  of 
water,  and  cooling  of  milk,  the  care  of  dairy  utensils, 
die  time  of  delivery  of  milk,  and  the  number  of 
bacteria  that  must  not  be  exceeded  in  it.  In  all 
eases  1  lie  cows  must  lie  examined  once  a  year  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  premises  inspected  year¬ 
ly.  In  addition,  Grade  A  raw  milk  must  he  produced 
from  cows  that  are  tuberculin  tested,  and  those  that 
react  must  he  removed  from  the  herd.  The  bacterial 
count  must  not  exceed  30.000  per  cubic  centimeter 
for  milk,  and  cream  of  th's  grade  not  more  than 
150,000.  The  regulations  are  too  long  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  detail.  Every  feature  of  the  business  is  un¬ 
der  regulation,  from  the  cow  to  the  milking  stool 
Inspection  is  authorized  by  the  city  employees,  by 
State  inspectors  and  by  inspectors  employed  by  the 
dealers.  Sometimes  the  inspection  means  something, 
and  sometimes  it  means  nothing.  When  milk  is 
scarce,  inspection  is  easy.  When  it  is  plentiful,  in¬ 
spection  Is  usually  more  exacting,  and  there  have 
been  records  of  dairies  and  plants  that  were  all  right, 
under  one  dealer  and  all  wrong  under  another. 
Farmers  all  over  the  State  know  that  Grade  P>  milk 
often  goes  into  the  Grade  A  plants. 

There  is  no  special  fat  requirement  for  any  of 
the  grades  except  the  general  State  law  that  ail 
whole  milk  must  test  3  per  cent  butterfat  or  more. 
Those  who  want  the  regulations  in  detail  may  get  a 
copy  by  writing  t lie  Board  of  Health.  505  Pearl 
Street.  New  York  City,  and  making  a  request  for  the 
printed  regulations. 


The  Educational  Committee  Meets  at 
Watertown,  New  York 

Over  400  persons  attended  the  educational  confer- 
<  nee  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Watertown.  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday, 
April  30.  They  included  farmers,  district  superintend- 
ents.  trustees,  teachers  and  clergymen  of  Jefferson,  St. 
Lawrence.  Lewis  and  Oswego  Counties.  George  W. 
Dunn  of  Monroe  County  proved  a  tactful  yet  determined 
chairman,  who  held  all  to  the  necessary  limits,  aiming 
to  err.  if  at  all.  on  the  side  of  over-indulgence  when 
anyone  became  unnecessarily  warm  in  advocating  his 
own  viewpoint  at  the  expense  of  th»  majority  of  senti¬ 
ment. 

The  discussions,  which  are  considered  of  at  least 
<qnal  importance  with  the  addresses,  were,  on  the  whole, 
characterized  by  good  feeling  and  an  earnest  desire  to 


get,  at  fhe  exact  truth  about  rural  school  conditions,  and 
to  find  for  difficulties,  solutions  acceptable  to  all.  Sum¬ 
marized.  it  may  be  said  that  practical  unanimity  was 
shown  along  these  lines: 

A  larger  taxation  unit  for  schools,  including  all  kinds 
of  taxable  property,  so  as  to  equalize  the  burden  bearing 
very  heavily  now  on  remote  farming  sections. 

Necessity  of  searching  for  an  intermediate  unit  of 
organization  that  should  a  If  or  d  local  machinery  for  ac¬ 
complishing  any  good  thing  for  schools  desired  by  the 
people  of  any  and  bach  locality  of  the  State,'  and 
peculiarly  adapted  to  that  locality. 

More  duly  licensed  teachers,  a  raising  of  the  standard 
of  tlie  teaching  profession  to  approximate  the  high 
level  of  the  best  rural  teachers,  more  teachers  for  one- 
room  schools  from  the  State  normals,  and  these  trained 
especially  for  rural  work,  -as  suggested  by  Dr.  R.  Riggs. 

Progressive  periodic  increases  in  pay  for  teachers, 
such  increases  based  on  improved  quality  of  work, 
improving  usually  from  length  of  experience  and  study 
and1  effort  of  the  individual  teachers. 

Better  care  for  the  health  of  rural  children. 

More  practical  course  of  study,  more  thoroughly 
taught. 

E.  R.  Eastman  told  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  and 
gave  the  personnel  of  the  committee  and  the  story  of 
its  organization  as  ,-i  result  of  a  resolution  offered  at 
Farmers’  Week  Conference  at  Cornell  one  year  ago. 
It  was  shown  to  be  a  committee  comprising  a  majority 
of  farmers'  selected'  by  the  State  farm  organizations. 

I’rof.  George  A.  Works  explained'  that  the  following 
problem s_ are  being  studied  by  the  survey  staff: 

Administration  and  supervision,  preparation  of  rural 
school  teachers,  course  of  study;  buildings,  grounds 
and  equipments;  results  of  instruction,  rural  high 
schools,  taxation  and  school  support,  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  relations  of  (he  schools. 

Every  rural  sehool  patron  will  be  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  express  his  views  on  these  nrcblems. 

District  Superintendent  W.  E.  Pierce  spoke  on  the 
school  curriculum.  He  showed  that  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  prepare  pupils  in  one-room  schools  for  admis¬ 
sion  f0  dip  high  schools. 

A  lively  discussion  followed.  A  dozen  people  took 
part  in  it.  One  or  other  of  them  expressed  the  follow¬ 
ing  ideas:  There  ought  to  be  a  high  school  in  every 
township.  There  is  a  waste  in  providing  for  physical 
training.  English  and' business  arithmetic  for  the  farm 
need  more  attention.  The*right  kind  of  physical  train¬ 
ing  is  valuable.  The  State  Department  should  not 
provide  the  same  course  of  study  for  rural  schools  that 
it  does  for  city  schools.  There  should'  he  follow-up 
work  after  the  physical  and  health  examinations  of  the 
children.  Better  trained  teachers  are  needed.  There 
should  be  consolidation  in  order  to  obtain  a  bettor  cur- 
I’culum.  The  farmer  needs  more  education,  not  less 
than  tlie  city  man.  Normal  school  graduates  are  not 
always  the  best ;  there  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  teach¬ 
ers  are  born  and  not,  made. 

Ray  P.  Snyder  of  the  State  Education  Department 
gave  a  valuable  address  on  the  “School  Teacher.”  lie 
presented  carefully  compiled  statistics  fundamental  to 
an  understanding  of  the  real  crux  of  tlie  whole  school 
problem. 

Dr.  G.  II.  Judd  of  the  TJuiversity  of  Chicago,  head 
of  a  division  of  the  survey,  dwelt  on  the  high  degree  of 
independence  and  the  isolation  of  the  American  school 
districts  |  consequently  wide  diversity  is  found  in  tlie 
manner  in  which  they  function — some  very  successfully 
."ml  some  very  baddy.  He  said  :  “The  survey  should 
find  why  some  fail,  and  they  should  be  told  why  and 
how  the  others  succeed.  TTc  showed  the  advantages 
that,  may  accrue  from  an  intermediate  unit  if  a  suitable 
one  can  be  determined. 

II.  E.  Cook  gave  a  common-sense  talk  oil  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  reform  of  rural  schools,  putting  emphasis  on 
development  through  local  interest  and  work — of  better 
relations  with  the  State  Department.  A  teacherage, 
intensive  teaching,  of  fundamentals,  children’s  health* 
es  much  interest  in  the  children  as  in  the  automobile* 
Lie  live  stock  and!  the  labor-saving  machinery;  more 
public  attention  to  the  country  and  less  to  the  city 
interests,  were  some  of  the  points  made. 

Rev.  A.  K.  Bradshaw  of  Harrisville  said  the  rural 
teachers  and  the  rural  preachers  themselves  are  inade¬ 
quately  equipped  intellectually  to  he  the  right,  kind  of 
leaders.  “How  many  of  either  teachers  or  preachers 
i'o  you  know  who  have  been  trained1  for  rural  leader- 
sin  p?” 

Acting  State  Commissioner  Frank  B.  Gilbert  ex¬ 
pressed  most  hearty  sympathy  with  the  popular  move¬ 
ment  to  obtain  better  advantages  for  rural  children. 
His  address  was  received  with  applause  and  hearty 
approval. 

“While  the  State  Department  should  always  aid  and 
advise,  it  should  never  direct  and  control,  except  in 
cases  where  through  'failure  of  comprehension  or  neglect 
of  duty,  tlie  children  of  a  particular  locality  are  being 
deprived  of  school  facilities’  to  which  they  are  entitled 
according  to  prescribed  minimum  standards.  We.  know, 
as-  you  do,  that  statutes  under  which  our  rural  schools 
are  being  administered  are  antiquated  and  often  un¬ 
adaptable  to  existing  conditions.” 

There  will  he  another  conference  of  tlie  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  as  soon  as  there  is  a  general  lull  in  farm 
work.  R> 

The  Work  Is  Encouraging 

My  visit  April  30  to  tlie  meeting  held  at  Watertown 
by  the  Committee  <>f  Twenty-one  has  greatly  encouraged 
me  I  begin  to  think  that  the  committee’s  work  will 
result  in  great  good,  to  our  country  people  and  schools, 
though  much  of  this  benefit  may  come  in  ways  little 
dreamed  of  by  those  who  started  the  movement. 

When  all  the  farm  people  of  half  a  dozen  counties 
are  invited  to  meet  at  Watertown  when  Spring  work 
is  in  full  swing,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  those 
issuing  the  invitation  do  not  expect  it  to  be  accepted  too 
generally.  When  those  farmers,  some  of  whom  must 
come  over  one  hundred’  miles,  are  told  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  especially  desires  to  hear  from  the  farmer,  while 
i  he  whole  program  includes  addresses  by  more  than  a 
dozen  representatives  of  the  Education  Department, 
educational  experts  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is 
only  natural  to  take  this  statement  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

However,  not  a  minute  of  the  time  given  us  was 
wasted.  Mr.  Dunn,  who  presided,  had  much  difficulty 
in  restraining  us  when  the  discussions  became  warm, 
blit  he  acted  very  fairly.  These  meetings  are  doing  tlie 
members  of  the  committee,  the  department  officials  and 
the  farmers  all  sorts  of  good  Farmers  are  finding  out 
what  our  professional  educators  think  of  us  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  for  us.  and  our  educators  are  learning  bow 
deeply  farmers  will  resent  innovations  to  which  they 
are  opposed.  One  class  leans  too  much  toward  theoriz¬ 
ing  and  idealism,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
other  has  let  stinginess  and  carelessness  makp  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  country  schools,  in  some  cases*  only  too  well 
deserved. 
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Acting  Commissioner  Gilbert  s  address  seems  to  illus¬ 
trate  some  such  change  of  position  possibly  as  a  result 
of  interchange  of  ideas,  as  well  as  any.  A  little  over 
a  year  ago.  at  a  conference  of  superintendents  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  superintendents  had 
fooled  too  long  with  the  question  of  consolidation  ;  that 
they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  go  back  to  their  re¬ 
spective  districts  and1  begin  the  work,  no  matter  how 
disagreeable  it  might  be.  But  at  Watertown  he  kept 
strictly  on  the  defensive.  He  does  not  now  believe  in 
compulsory  consolidation  “unless  the  welfare  of  the 
children  is  clearly  endangered.”  This  is  not  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  it  might  he  to  those  who  believe  that,  too 
lunch  power  held  by  officials  not.  directly  responsible 
to  the  people  may  bring  worse  evils  than  lack  of  up-to- 
date  schools,  hut  it  is  an  advance  on  the  part  of  the 
department,  and  that  is  hopeful.  He  admitted,  though 
rather  ungracefully,  that  the  department  had  acted 
arbitrarily  and  without,  proper  investigation  of  con¬ 
ditions,  and'  had  made  other  mistakes  in  the  past,  and 
this  also  is  encouraging. 

.  Bo  placed  much  of  tlie  blame  for  arbitrary  consolida¬ 
tions  upon  the  district  superintendents,  and  declared  that 
if  these  latter  officials  were  hot  what  they  should- be,  the 
farmers  who  elected  them  need  not  blame  the  depart¬ 
ment.  ID  said  tiiat.  the  farmers  were  responsible  for 
the  consolidation  law  which  had  been  on  the  statute 
hook  since  1878.  and  that  the  department  officials,  like 
himself,  were  chosen  by  the  people. 

Judge  Gilbert  is.  of  course,  a  lawyer,  and  perhaps 
does  not  appreciate  as  he  might  otherwise  the  difference 
between  technical  truth  and  truth  iself;  but  superin¬ 
tendents  are  elected  by  the  people  just  as  Presidents 
would  have  been  if  the  Electoral  College  had  functioned, 
or  as  United  States  Senators  were  elected  before  the 
seventeenth  amendment  removed  the  farce  of  choice 
by  the  State  Legislature.  The  law  of  1878  gave  the 
power  of  consolidation  to  the  school  commissioner,  who 
was  elected  by  the  people  of  his  district,  and  whose 
term  and  salary  were  not  held,  as  in  our  superintend¬ 
ents’  ease,  at  the  pleasure  of  Albany  officials.  Yet  any¬ 
one  who  listens  to  Judge  Gilbert  will  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  really  desires  the  welfare  of  farm  chil¬ 
dren.  and  that  his  ignorance  and  prejudices  are,  like 
those  of  everyone  else,  incident  to  his  environment.  He 
said  that  the  department’s  mistakes  are  of  the  mind, 
not.  of  tin1  heart,  and  we  will  take  his  word. 

Tn  the  Watertown  meeting  there  was  a  very  sti’ong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  type  of  high  school  that  would 
Dave  district  schools  as  at  present,  that  would*  be  lo¬ 
cated  outside  city  and  village  influences,  would’  cut  out 
college  preparatory  work,  and  give  our  boys  and  girls 
advanced  work  of  a  sort  to  benefit  country  dwellers. 

JAMES  D.  MOORE. 


wnai  ine  rarm  bureau  Stands  tor 

r  have  read  the  comments  relative  to  the  attitude 
or  (  ongressman  Norman  Gould  in  relation  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  organization  and  also  your  remarks  on  State 
harm  Bureau  Federation’s  actions.  I  have  attended 
several  meetings  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 

ederatuon  ns  a  representative  of  my  county,  and  know 
that  the  association  is  working  along  conservative  and 
constructive  lines,  and  their  idea  would  be  to  give  Mr 
Gould  an  opportunity  to  get.  better  acquainted  with  the 
situation,  and  give  him  time  to  correct  his  attitude  in 
the  matter  If  he  continues  to  be  unfairly  critical  lie 
will  find  that  he  has  stirred  up  a  strong  opposition 
among  the  farmers  in  his  Congressional  district,  and 
^  t!'  1lV,h  10,v  w.]  take  care  of  him  in  this  matter. 

l>oth  the  national  and  State  Federation  have  been 
very  careful  to  ask  for  nothing  but  a  square  deal  for 
agriculture,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  average  farmer 
to  gain  the  same  compensation  for  his  time  and  money 
invested  that  the  average  man  in  any  other  line  of  in¬ 
dustry  considers  a  fair  recompense.  As  a  matter  of 
tact,  the  farmer  should  he  entitled  to  more  than  this 
because  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  business,  many 
factors  of  it  being  beyond1  his  control 

The  national  legislation  that  the  farmer  is  asking 
for  is  to  help  him  attain  this  end  in  a  way  least  bur- 
den  some  to  the  consumer  of  his  products.’  This  mav 
and  probably  will  eliminate  some  private  businesses  which 
for  years  have  been,  in  a  measure,  parasites  who  derive 
their  profits  from  an  activity  that  either  the  farmer  or 
consumer  could  do  for  themselves,  or  which  might  be 
done  at  a  much  less  cost  if  properly  regulated. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  Eastern  agriculture  among 
the  farms  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  number 
o  abandonod  farms  on  tho  back  roads  or  among  the 
lulls  I  ho  people  who  lived  there  have  gone  to  the 
small  village,  manufacturing  town  or  city,  got  a  steady 
job  with  a  certain  dependable  recompense  each  month, 
short  hours  and  ofttimes  easy  work,  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences  in  their  homes. 

The  Eastern  farm,  except  on  better  lands,  has  not 
been  prosperous  enough  in  the  last  50  years  to  provide 
these  things,  and  the  women  who  visit  their  city  friends 
or  relatives  cannot  help  but  compare  their  ease,  con¬ 
venience  and  pleasures,  usually  to  the  farms’  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Only  the  so-called  independence  of  the  farmer 
and  the  love  of  room  and  the  great  out  of  doors  of  him¬ 
self  and  family  have  kept  many  on  the  job  at  the  mere 
pittance  he  usually  lias  received.  Why  should  not  the 
Banner  co-operate  and  sell  his  own  product  and  cut 
out;  some  of  the  chain  middlemen?  Why  should  not 
the  farmer  have  the  right  to  store  his  products  to  sell 
at  any  time  during  its  season  of  use.  as  well  as  the 
speculator  does,  and  why  should  not  the  banks  finance 
the_  farmer  m  this  storing  on  the  same  basis  as  grain 
.nuts  and  produce  speculators  are  mow  financed  bv 
them?  The  average  security  furnished  by  tho  farmer 
would  certainly  be  as  good  as  and  usually  much  better 
llV.m  ^at:  the  avei-age  fruit  or  produce  speculator 

Why  should  not  the  farmer  co-operatively  buy  his  sup¬ 
plies  and  thus  decrease  his  cost  of  production? 

It  is  these  activities  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  other 
organizations  which  are  arousing  the  enmity  of  some 
large  manufacturing  and  distributing  enterprises  who 
because  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  large  wholesale 
and  retail  organizations  are  putting  up  a  fight  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  many  unnecessary  middlemen  in 
the  field,  thus  increasing  the  cost  to  both  producer  and 
consumer. 


Agriculture,  through  the  State  and  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Fiinn  Bureaus  and  other  associations,  intends  to 
ask_  for  those  things  which  are  best  for  the  State  and 
nation  as  a  whole.  They  are  asking  for  no  special 
privileges.  The  National  Federation  of  Farm  Bureau 
organizations  has.  been  founded  upon  true  patriotism, 
and.  aside  from  the  salary  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Agents 
and  a  few  other  officers,  the  work  is  done  by  people 
who  believe  they  are  helping  their  fellow  farmers,  ad 
vancing  the  interests  of  their  country  and  State,  and 
putting  the  nation  upon  the  strong  and  firm  foundation 
of  a  permanent  and  prosperous  agriculture. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  d.  van  buren. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 


The  Pace  of  the  Ox 

AVhat  do  wo  know  (and  what  do  we  care) 
of  Time  and  his  silver  scythe? 

Since  there  is  always  time  to  spare  so 
long  as  a  man’s  alive; 

The  world  may  come,  and  the  world  may 
go,  and  the  world  may  whistle  by. 

Rut  the  Pace  of  the  Ox  is  steady  (and 
slow),  and  life  is  a  lullaby. 

What  do  we  know  of  the  city’s  scorn,  the 
hum  of  the  world  amaze, 

1  lot-foot  haste,  and  the  fevered  dawn,  and 
forgotten  yesterdays? 

Men  may  strain  and  women  may  strive 
in  busier  lands  today, 

Rut  the  Pace  of  the  Ox  is  the  pace  to 
thrive  in  the  land  of  the  veld  and 
vlei. 


Crimson  dawn  in  the  Eastern  sky,  purple 
glow  in  the  West, 

Thus  it  is  that  the  days  go  by,  bringing 
their  meed  of  rest — 

The  future’s  hidden  behind  the  veil,  and 
the  past — is  still  the  past  - 
Rut  the  Pace  of  the  Ox  is  the  sliding 
scale  that  measures  our  work  at. 


last. 

— From  “Songs  Out 
Cullen  Gouldsbury. 


of  Exile,” 


by 


Farmer’s  Bulletin  1159,  “Fermented 
Pickles,”  will  be  found  useful  by  those 
who  plan  to  make  dill  pickles  and  sauer¬ 
kraut.  This  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Division  of  Publication. 
X'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
R  would  be  wise  to  get  it  before  the 
pickling  season  arrives. 


A  recent  “fashion  show”  at  the  W  al- 
dorf -Astoria  Hotel  in  this  city  presented 
some  items  already  familiar  to  count r.\ 
women,  such  as  children’s  rompers  made 
out  of  discarded  shirts.  The  display  was 
made  by  the  New'  York  County  Chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross,  which  is  asking  for 
volunteers  for  the  cutting  out  and  sewing 
of  discarded  garments  to  clothe  destitute 
children  in  Europe.  Material  is  wanted 
for  73,000  garments  and  8,800  babies’ 
outfits.  It  is  said  that  when  the  ragged 
children  of  Central  Europe  are  clothed, 
a  thrift  movement,  is  to  be  started'  here. 
It  will  hardly  be  needed  in  farm  homes, 
where  the  housekeepers  are  usually  able 
to  make  up  the  last  available  shred  of  a 
second-hand  garment. 


* 

The  following  is  an  excellent  recipe 
for  horseradish  sauce.  Mix  thoroughly 
together  three  tablespoonfuls  grated  horse¬ 
radish.  one  tablespoon  vinegar,  scant  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  dust  of  cayenne  pepper.  When 
ready  to  serve  stir  in  one-half  cup  of 
cream,  whipped  very  stiff.  This  is  excel¬ 
lent  with  boiled  or  roast  beef,  or  with 
cold  meats.  It  is  also  very  appetizing 
with  plain  boiled  asparagus. 

* 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  note  the  di¬ 
versity  of  experience  with  oil  burners 
that  fit  into  an  ordinary  kitchen  range. 
The  first  letters  we  received  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  reported  unsatisfactory  results,  while 
later  correspondents  expressed  themselves 
as  greatly  pleased  with  these  appliances. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  poor  or  imperfect 
models  were  sold  by  irresponsible  dealers, 
but  it  is  evident  that  improved  oil  burn¬ 
ers  are  now  giving  satisfaction  to  many 
users.  It  would  appear  that  increasing 
coal  prices  and  all  the  difficulties  and 
annoyances  connected  with  that  fuel  are 
causing  an  increasing  number  of  consum¬ 
ers  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  oil. 


Experience  with  Oil  Burners 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
noted  iu  the  reports  of  all  oil  burners. 
The  users  of  all  oil  burners  may  fairly 
justify  their  opinions  because  of  their 
experience  with  certain  types  of  burners. 
The  failure  of  a  few  of  the  cheap  burners, 
however,  does  not  justify  the  purchasers 
in  wholesale  condemnation  of  oil  burners 
for  coal  stoves,  which  have  long  been 
sought  by  people  living  where  gas  is  not 
available.  For  the  past  year  1  have  beeu 
using  such  a  burner,  which  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  ;  simple  to  operate,  economical, 
gives  excellent  quick  fire  and  does  not 
make  enough  noise  to  be  any  more  objec¬ 
tionable  than  a  whistling  teakettle.  I 
paid  about  $40  for  my  outfit,  which  I 
would  not  give  up  for  $150.  For  several 
years  I  looked  carefully  over  the  various 
burners  offered.  Our  place  is  a  farm¬ 
house.  eight  in  family.  The  burner  suits 
us.  as  well  as  some  neighbors  who  have 
same  kind.  1.  H.  s. 

The  oibburner  attachment  for  an  ordi- 
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nary  kitchen  stove  has  been  tried  in  the 
homes  of  two  of  our  neighbors.  Two 
burners  were  installed  in  the  firebox  of 
the  range,  and  were  supposed  to  heat,  the 
range  as  thoroughly  as  a  good  coal  fire. 
A  thorough  trial  was  given,  but  the  oil 
burners  would  r.ot  heat  the  oven  suf¬ 
ficiently  for  baking,  and  for  ordinary 
cooking  used  mere  oil  than  two  burners 
on  an  ordinary  good  oil  cooking  stove. 
The  burners  in  each  case  were  discarded 
and  the  housewives  returned  to  the  use 
of  coal  in  the  range  and  the  small  oil 
cooking  stove.  mrs.  e.  e.  l. 


More  About  the  Pressure  Cooker 

The  pressure  cooker  has  become  more 
and  more  of  a  necessity  in  our  home.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  no  housekeeper  who 
has  a  large  family  to  do  for  can  afford 
to  be  without  one,  especially  if  she  has, 
as  we  have,  a  •  gang”  of  hired  men  to 
cook  for.  We  keep  our  cooker  almost 
constantly  on  the  stove.  Besides  the 
meals,  in  the  Winter  at  butchering  times 
there  is  the  extra  meat  to  be  taken  care 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  order’ng  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0772.  Box  Coat, 
34  to  44  bust. 

0593.  Two  -  piece 
Skirt,  24  to  32  waist. 
The  medium  size 
coat  will  require  3% 
yds.  of  material  36 
in.  wide,  3  yds.  44, 
21/£  yds.  54.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  30,  44  or 
54  in.  wide.  20 
cents  each. 


9857.  Coat  Blouse 
with  vestee,  10  and 
18  years. 

9053.  "Two  —piece 
Skirt  for  misses  and 
.small  women,  10  and 
18  years.  The  10- 
year  size  coat  will 
require  2%  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide, 
2  >4  yds.  44,  2%  yds. 
54,  with  %  yd.  30 
or  44  for  the  vestee. 
The  16-year  size 
skirt  will  require 
2%  yds.  of  malerial 
30  or  44  in.  wide. 
20  cents  each. 


2047. 

Blouse, 
bust. 

2048.  Two  -  piece 
Tunic,  24  to  32 
waist.  The  medium 
size  blouse  will  re¬ 
quire  1%  yds.  of 
material  30,  40  or 
44  in.  wide;  the 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  2%  yds. 
30,  40  or  44,  with 
2%  yds.  40  or  44  for 
the  tunic  and  girdle. 
20  cents  each. 


2027.  One  -  piece 
Dress,  34  to  44  bust. 
The  medium  size 
will  require  5 !4  yds. 
of  material  30  in. 
wide,  5X4  yds.  40, 
5  yds.  44.  20  cents 

each. 


of.  This  may  be  canned  in  a  variety  of 
wjays,  so  that  it  will  not  become  monot¬ 
onous. 

It  cau  be  boiled,  roasted  or  fried,  the 
liver  and  sausage  are.  of  course,  fried, 
and  the  pigs’  feet  and  tongues  pickled 
before  canning.  The.  bones  may  be 
broken  up  and  made  into  soup.  Some 
of  this  can  be  put  up  clear  and  some 
contain  tomatoes,  rice,  spaghetti,  etc,  so 
that  it  can  be  opened  and  served  upon 
short  notice. 

Then,  in  one’s  spare  time,  old  roosters 
or  liens  can  be  put  up  or  made  into  soup 
and  canned.  An  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half  at  pressure  will  convert  even  a  tough 
old  rooster  into  a  tender  morsel.  We 
like  our  meat  cooked  before  it  is  put  in 
the  cans,  aud  it  then  takes  a  much 
shorter  time  to  “process”  than  when  raw 
meat  is  put  in  the  cans.  However,  this 
latter  method  may  be  used  and  is  less 


trouble.  Young  chickens  can  be  fried 
and  canned  like  other  meat,  either  with 
or  without  the  bones,  aud  just  think  of 
the  comfort  and  satisfaction  one  would 
derive  from  a  shelf  full  of  canned  fried 
chicken  ail  ready  IFor  the  unexpected 
guest. 

All  extra  vegetables  cau  be  saved  by 
Canning  them,  and  they  are  so  much 
nicer,  besides  being  cheaper,  than  the 
commercial  variety.  Of  course  only  firm, 
fresh  fruit  or  vegetables  should  be  used 
aud  these  should  be  canned  the  same 
day  they  are  picked.  The  green  vege¬ 
tables  should  always  be  blanched  before 
canning,  that.  is.  boiled  from  three  to  10 
minutes,  drained,  cooled  in  water  and 
drained  again.  When  canning  most  vege¬ 
tables  they  are  blanched,  packed  in  cans, 
with  small  amount  of  water _ and  salt,  the 
cap  put  into  place,  then  put  in  the  cooker, 
which  is  then  run  up  to  20  lbs.  pressure 
aud  held  there  from  30  to  40  minutes. 
This  is  quicker  and  easier  than  the  old 
method,  and  the  percentage  of  cans  that 
spoil  is  very  small.  In  three  years  we 
have  had  very  few  spoiled  eaus. 

After  fruits  are  put  in  the  cans  with 
syrup,  they  are  run  up  to  five  to  10  lbs. 
pressure  for  from  6  to  15  minutes.  As 
soon  as  the  cooker  has  cooled  they  are 
ready  to  take  out  and  put  away. 

A  great  deal  of  canning  can  be  done  iu 
one  day  by  using  the  cooker,  especially 
if  it  is  planned  so  that  there  will  be  as 
little  other  work  as  possible.  The  main 
point  to  remember  is  to  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  with,  the  cooker,  and  to  refer 
to  them  frequently.  I  often  find  that 
some  little  thing  has  slipped  my  mind, 
so  I  read  over  the  directions  every  once 
in  a  while. 

The  pressure  cooker  makes  a  fine  fire¬ 
less  cooker,  and  it  is  convenient  to  use 
it  so  when  one  wishes  to  go  to  town  or 
has  outside  work  to  do.  Heat  the  food 
by  holding  at  pressure  of  20  lbs.  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  set.  cooker  mi  an  as¬ 
bestos  mat  and  wrap  well  with  a  heavy 
blanket  (preferably  wool)  where  the  wind 
will  not  strike  it.  The  cooker  may  bo  set 
on  the  back  of  a  coal  range  to  cook  as  the 
fire  dies  down.  Any  different  kinds  of 
food  may  be  cooked  at  the  same  time  if 
they  are  placed  in  separate  vessels,  and 
it  is  a  saving  of  nervous  energy  as  well 
as  work  to  put  your  whole  meal  iu  the 
cooker  and  sit  down,  merely  keeping  a 
watch  on  the  steam  gauge,  instead  of 
rushing  madly  to  and  fro  preparing  a 
meal  over  a  hot  stove.  One  can  evolve 
any  number  of  menus  after  a  little  prac¬ 
tice.  Here  are  a  few  meals  that  are 
readily  prepared  and  served. 

For  an  old-fashioned  stew  put  one 
tablespoon  of  drippings  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cooker,  add  1%  lbs.  of  round  steak 
cut  in  small  pieces.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Use  pressure  at  20  lbs.  for 
30  minutes.  While  the  meat  is  cooking 
prepare  as  many  potatoes  as  needed,  two 
or  three  carrots  and  onious.  I.et  the 
steam  off  the  meat,  add  the  vegetables 
and  season.  Put  the  wire  rack  over  the 
vegetables,  place  on  it  a  quart  pan  filled 
with  pared  and  sliced  apples,  one-half 
cup  water  and  one  cup  sugar.  Use  20 
lbs.  pressure  for  10  minutes,  let  steam 
off  and  serve. 

The  following  meal  can  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  served  with  little  trouble: 
Use  2  lbs.  of  round  steak,  peel  potatoes 
and  cut  lengthwise.  Put  two  tablespoons 
of  drippings  in  the  cooker,  turn  the  meat 
once  in  drippings  but  do  not  brown,  lay 
potatoes  on  the  meat,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Set  wire  rack  on  potatoes 
aud  on  it  place  a  vessel  containing  peeled 
and  diced  turnips  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  water.  Over  this  vessel  place 
another  wire  rack  and  another  vessel 
containing  two  cups  boiling  water,  two 
roumled  tablespoons  minute  tapioca,  two 
medium-sized  apples,  sliced  thin,  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  one-half  cup  of  sugar.  Keep 
pressure  at  20  lbs.  for  about  15  minutes. 
The  turnips  should  be  drained,  seasoned 
and  a  little  cream  added,  and  the  pud¬ 
ding  served  with  cream. 

Ham's  fit  for  kings  can  be  cooked  in 
the  pressure  cooker.  Wash  and  scrape 
ham,  cover  partly  with  water,  seeing  that 
the  lean  part  is  below  water.  Add  half 
dozen  cloves  and  one  bay  leaf.  For  an 
eight-lb  ham  hold  pressure  at  20  lbs.  for 
50  minutes  aud  let  cooker  cord  down 
slowly.  If  it  is  to  he  served  cold  let 
cool  in  the  liquor  until  perfectly  cold.  If 
to  he  served  hot.  sprinkle  a  little  brown 
sugar  over  the  ham  and  brown  in  a  hot 
oven  with  a  little  of  t!-e  liquor.  Slice 
and  serve  with  horse-ra  ’isli  or  mustard. 

An  old  tough  chicken  eau  be  cooked 
whole.  Stuff  chicken  and  put  one  cup 
water  iu  the  cooker,  put  iu  the  wire  rack 
and  place  chicken  on  it.  Keep  pressure 
at  10  lbs.  for  one  hour.  Remove  and 
brown  in  a  hot  oven. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  always 
cooking  in  the  cooker;  this  is  especially 
so  with  meats.  The  cooker  is  particularly 
suitable  for  the  tough,  cheaper  cuts  of 
meat  as  the  intense  heat  makes  them 
tender,  aud  they  do  not  lose  their  juices 
as  they  do  by  prolonged  boiling.  Rut  a 
good  steak  should  be  fried  or  broiled  and 
a  roast  roasted  in  the  oven.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  cooker  has  is  that  it 
enables  one  to  save  on  the  meat  bill  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  food 
served,  aud  making  it  just  as  nutritious 
and  appetizing  as  the  expensive  kinds. 
But  if  the  steam  cooked  meat  were  always 
served  the  flavor  would  become  tiresome. 

When  we  are  in  a  hurry  we  save  time 
by  haviug  the  cooker  hot  aud  pouring  hot 
water  over  the  food  to  be  cooked ;  it  then 
takps  less  time  to  start  pressure. 

We  have  found  that  some  foods  such 
as  red  beans,  discolor  the  cooker  so  we 


always  cook  them  in  an  inner  vessel 
although  that  way  takes  a  little  longer. 

We  have  two  utensils  which  are  almost 
indispensible  to  use  with  the  cooker,  a 
meat,  fork  made  like  a  pair  of  tongs,  with 
which  to  lift  out  the  large  pieces  of 
meat,  a  “hot-pot-lifter”  which  clasps  the 
edge  of  the  inner  vessels  and  enables  one 
to  lift  them  out  while  still  hot. 

Brown  breads  and  steamed  puddings 
are  steamed  one  hour  as  in  an  ordinary 
kettle,  and  then  the  pressure  raised  to 
20  lbs.  and  held  there  about  10  minutes, 
but  dumplings  will  fall  if  pressure  is 
used.  Drop  them  in  the  cooker  after 
the  meat  is  done  and  steam  let  off;  re¬ 
place  cover  leaving  pet-eock  open  and 
cook  10  minutes. 

When  the  pressure  has  risen  above 
25  lbs.,  our  cooker  makes  ,a  hissing  noise, 
caused  by  steam  escaping  from  the  safety 
valve,  which  can  be  heard  some  distance 
away,  but  the  '  more  recent  makes  of 
cookers  have  whistles  which  warn  one 
and  thus  the  danger  is  minimized.  If 
one  uses  a  little  care  and  common  sense 
a  pressure  cooker  is  just  as  safe  as  any 
other  household  utensil.  We  consider 
that  as  a  time,  labor  aud  money-saver  our 
cooker  is  a  great  investment.  M.  a. 


Tennessee  Notes 

I  am  a  flower  crank.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  shrubs,  roses.  Chrysanthemums  and 
any  new  varieties  that  come  my  way  are 
given  room.  Wc  have  flowers  from 
March  until  the  Autumn  frosts  cut  them 
down.  True,  there  is  no  money  in  them, 
but  there  is  lots  of  pleasure  and  genuine 
satisfaction  in  seeing  them  grow  in  their 
beauty  and  their  fragrance;  they  form 
a  picture  that  most  famous  artists  can 
only  copy. 

What  shall  we  cook  until  garden  stuff 
comes  in?  One  tires  of  eggs,  meat,  etc. 
I  find  my  own  family  like  fried  mush  for 
a  change,  or  creamed  potatoes  cold,  made 
into  cakes  aud  fried ;  gravy  made  by 
browning  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls'  of 
flour  in  meat  drippings,  or  butter,  adding 
a  pinch  of  sugar,  salt  and  pepper  and  one 
pint  of  rich,  sweet  milk.  Stir  until 
smooth  and  of  the  Tight  consistency. 
Bushels  of  watercress  grow  close  by ;  we 
use  that  for  a  noon  relish,  with  beans  or 
potatoes,  and  pie.  Some  members  of  the 
family  will  eat  pie  three  times  a  day. 
365  times  a  year ;  but  my,  the  work !  I 
am  a  bit  partial  to  the  one-erust  pie — 
less  work — or  sometimes  I  toast  bread 
crumbs,  bring  canned  fruit  to  the  boil, 
and  make  a  bread  pie  with  a  layer  of 
fruit,  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  a  bit  of 
sugar,  more  fruit  and  so  on  until  dish  is 
full,  or  if  the  fruit  is  peaches  or  apples. 
I  build  this  out  of  cold  fruit  and  bread 
and  bake  in  a  deep  pan. 

I  am  planning  to  can  a  generous  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  juices  this  year,  those  of 
last  year  have  come  in  so  handy  for  jel¬ 
lies.  puddings  and  drinks  for  parched 
throats.  Of  the  29%  gallons  of  butters 
I  made  last  year,  I  find  I  have  only  six 
gallons  on  hand ;  no  danger  of  that  spoil¬ 
ing. 

One  of  the  boys  has  come  in  with  a 
basket  of  tender  greens.  They  are  to  be 
picked,  washed  and  cooked  for  dinner. 
For  the  others  who  do  not  like  greens, 
there  will  be  potatoes  to  cook.  And  I 
have  in  my  mind  a  big  rhubarb  stew  pie. 
Onions  and  lettuce  will  soon  be  ready  for 
use. 

I  see  one  of  the  married  daughters  com¬ 
ing  with  the  two  little  grandchildren.  No 
more  writing;  truly  the  world’s  a  pleas¬ 
ant  place.  No  wonder  we  hate  to  leave 
it ;  so  many  to  love  and  work  for ;  so 
many  to  he  glad  to  see  and  hear  from  ; 
every  day  something  new  in  the  Spring 
of  the  year  to  look  at.  When  one  has 
been  shut  up  inside  of  four  walls  with  a 
long  siege  of  sickness,  one  is  that  thank¬ 
ful  and  glad  to  be  out.  I  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  grieve  ever  eggs  going  down  to 
15c  and  sugar  going  up,  even  when  one’s 
worldly  wealth  consists  of  one  dime  and 
two  pennies.  We  thank  the  good  Lord 
for  health  and  strength  and  a  little  more 
time  with  our  loved  ones  here. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Trapping  the  Wily  Rat 

When  you  have  used  every  kind  of 
bait  and  trap  and  still  fail  to  catch  some 
wily  old  rat,  try  covering  the  steel  trap 
with  an  old.  soiled  rag.  It.  has  proven  so 
successful  in  our  home  that  we  never 
use  bait  of  any  kind,  and  seldom  have  to 
leave  the  trap  longer  than  48  hours.  The 
experiment  was  tried  after  the  man  of  the 
house  had  seen  a  rat  rolling  and  playing 
on  a  pile  of  old  clothes.  A  dean  cloth 
does  not  seem  to  invite  the  rat  to  a  frolic ; 
perhaps  the  scent  of  the  hand  is  more 
evident  on  it.  But  a  soiled  cloth,  care¬ 
lessly  thrown  over  the  trap,  placed' where 
the  rat  has  been  running,  is  almost  sure 
to  get  him.  MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


More  About  Upholstering 

Reading  the  upholstering  notes  by 
“Jessie”  brings  to  mind  a  little  work  that 
we  did  several  years  ago.  Instead  of 
burlap,  which  will  sometimes  let  the  stuf¬ 
fing  sift  through,  we  used  an  old-fashioned 
wheat  or  mill  sack  of  heavy  cotton  to 
cover  the  springs,  and  also  to  put  on  top 
of  the  stuffing.  It  has  worn  splendidly. 

In  covering  one  chair  we  found  we  had 
enough  upholstering  material  left  from 
something  else,  but  the  color  clashed  woe¬ 
fully  with  the  frame,  so  we  dyed  it  with¬ 
out  much  trouble  and  the  result  was  quite 
satisfactory. 

For  polishing  old  mahogany  and  other 
fine  woods  use  lemon  oil. 

RUTH  W.  GORDON. 
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“As  Good  as  New” — The  Old  Sewing 
Machine 

Many  an  old  sewing  machine  is  dis¬ 
carded  when  a  little  repairing  would  give 
it  an  added  lease  of  usefulness.  A  sew¬ 
ing  machine  used  over  30  years  was  so 
rejuvenated  that  its  owner  does  not  care 
for  a  new  one ;  in  fact,  would  not  ex¬ 
change  the  old  for  some  of  the  new  ones. 
The  machine  had  reached  a  place  where 
the  thread  broke  almost  constantly,  where 
the  belt  slipped,  and  one  day  in  the  midst 
of  rushing  sewing,  that  must  be  done  in 
an  allotted  period  of  time,  it  stopped — 
refused  utterly  to  go.  It  had  run  heavily 
for  some  time,  had  once  or  twice  had  a 
momentary  period  of  balking  and  stop¬ 
ping.  but  upon  this  occasion  it  simply 
could  not  be  made  to  go.  A  man  on  the 
place  Avho  understood  machinery  looked 
it  over,  cleaned  the  running  gear  with 
kerosene,  and  then  oiled  it  largely.  In 
this  identical  machine  and  in  most  others 
there  are  holes  for  oiling,  where  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  not  visible,  notably,  on  the 
bar  at  the  right  hand  of  machine.  In 
these  openings  oil  was  poured  freely, 
probably  a  teaspoonful  or  more.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  wheels  began  to  “go 
’round.”  A  new  belt  was  put  on  and 
fitted  properly.  The  steel  plate  under 
the  machine  needle  was  removed  and  the 
dirt  beneath  it  extracted.  It  was  amaz¬ 
ing  how  full  this  space  was  of  tine  dirt 
that  had  been  accumulating  for  years. 
Last.  but.  not  least,  a  new  shuttle  was 
bought  for  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  and  the  old  machine  worked  like 
magic.  No  new  machine  was  wanted, 
and  the  expense  of  repairs  did  not  exceed 
$1,  not  counting  the  time,  which  at  $1 
an  hour  would  not  have  brought  the  bill 
to  more  than  .$2  or  $3.  Anyone  who  can 
run  a  sewing  machine  can  do  what  was 
done  to  this  old  machine.  It  does  not 
require  an  expert..  The  machine  has  been 
in  use  eight  or  ten  years  since  that  over¬ 
hauling,  and  seems  fit  for  another  decade 
or  two.  One  thing  forgotten  in  the  list 
of  repairs  was  the  thin  strip  of  steel  that 
controls  the  tension.  This  had  been  worn 
thin  by  constant  thread  rubbing  until 
it  was  about  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  with 
the  renewal  of  this  it  stopped  the  thread 
breaking  from  the  top,  and  the  new  shut- 
tle  stopped  the  thread  cutting  at  the  base. 
So  well  did  the  machine  work  that  a 
new  half-dozen  bobbins  were  bought  for 
about  25  cents,  and  thus  equipped  time 
and  labor  were  saved  by  not  having  to  use 
the  same  bobbins  for  all  kinds  of  thread. 

Many  an  old  and  some  not  very  old 
sewing  machines  sound  about  like  thrash¬ 
ing  machines  when  they  run.  These 
could  be  taken  from  the  stand,  the  ma¬ 
chine  part,  and  soaked  in  kerosene  (yes, 
it  would  take  enough  to  cover  them,  but 
it  could  stand  and  settle  afterwards  and 
be  used  for  other  cleaning  purposes  if 
economy  is  the  s'ogan).  If  the  running 
gear  should  be  soaked  a  few  hours  in 
kerosene,  to  clean  it  thoroughly,  then  re¬ 
place  it  and  use  oil  freely,  especially  in 
the  places  where  the  machine  parts  are 
hidden,  th*se  machines  would  again  run 
easily  and  with  much  less  noise. 

There  are  so  many  good  attachments 
for  sew  ing  machines.  The  agents  come 
and  showr  us  what  the  new  machines  will 
do  and  we  are  amazed,  but  some  of  us 
forget  that  these  old  machines  came 
equipped  with  many  useful  devices,  only 
we’ve  half  forgotten  about  them.  (let 
a  new  book  of  instructions  for  running 
\our  especial  kind  of  machine  and  try 
it  out  and  learn  what  it  will  do.  I  wiil 
not  attempt  to  say  just  what  your  ma¬ 
chine  may  accomplish  under  skilful 
manipulation,  but  there  are  few  that  will 
not  do  100  per  cent  more  than  their 
usual  operator  causes  them  to  do.  One 
thing  we  notice  when  ari  operator  comes 
trying  to  sell  a  new  machine,  while  he 
<'i  es  wonders  and  the  machine  works  like 
clockwork,  he  has  all  his  materials  pre¬ 
pared  just  exactly  right,  and  mostly  all 
scarcity  cotton  goods,  that  can  be  handled 
with  the  least  trouble.  Mach  small  piece 
for  binding,  hemming,  frilling,  puffing,  is 
pressed  absolutely  smooth,  and  he  has 
had  so  much  practice  that  every  stitch 
is  well  set  and  the  work  beautifully  done. 
Here  is  a  lesson  for  the  seamstress  to  do 
perfect  work,  prepare  perfectly  for  it. 
Do  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
perfection.  Every  stitch  well  set,  and 
seams  even.  A  great  deal  can  be  done 
without  basting,  but  when  basting  is 
needed  it  should  be  firm  and  exact. 

Some  baste  or  simply  turn  all  hems, 
but  with  a  good  sewing  machine  many 
hems  can  be  made  much  more  perfectly 
on  the  machine  than  by  hand  turning. 
Use  your  attachments  and  learn  just 
what  can  be  done.  There  is  a  hammer 
that  turns  the  tiniest  kind  of  hem,  and 
with  this  hemmer  is  a  slit  place,  through 
which  a  lace  edge  can  be  handled,  and 
sewed  on  right  with  the  hemming.  It 
needs  a  little  practice,  but  the  work  is 
beautifully  done  when  done  right.  One 
reason  why  women  do  not  use  attach¬ 
ments  more  is  because  they  need  careful 
adjusting.  We  have  seen  hemmers  dis¬ 
carded  because  they  “just  wouldn’t  turn 
the  edges  in,”  and  why  not?  Because 
they  were  not  adjusted  just  right  or  be¬ 
cause  the  material  was  not  held  just 
right  in  feeding  it  to  the  hemmer.  Just 
a  little  practice  would  enable  one  to  save 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  (he  aggregate. 

One  may  gather  by  simply  making  the 
stitch  long  and  under  tension  loose,  and 
then  draw  up  the  under  thread  as  de¬ 
sired.  There  are  attachments  to  bind, 
to  sew  on  and  gather  at  the  same  time, 
and  many  other  things.  If  you  do  your 
family  sewing  get  acquainted  with  your 


sewing  machine,  and  instead  of  the  work 
being  a  burden  it  will  be  a  delight.  Any 
work  well  done  is  delightful. 

In  using  any  attachment,  prepare  all 
the  work  needed  to  be  done  with  that 
especial  piece,  so  that  it  may  all  be  done 
without  changing  attachments.  Also  bo 
sure  your  bobbin  has  enough  thread  on 
to  finish  that  especial  work,  as  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  put  in  a  fresh  bobbin  with  an 
extra  attachment  on  the  machine.  A  lit¬ 
tle  forethought  and  a  renewed  machine, 
together  with  renewed  energy,  will  ac¬ 
complish  wonders. 

BOSK  SEEK  YE-  MII.I.ER. 


Baby’s  Box  Bed 

Having  read  several  times  in  the  paper 
about  a  baby  box,  I  thought  perhaps  my 
plan  of  box  would  help  some  busy  mother. 
We  bought  an  ordinary  sugar  box  and 
nailed  straight  boards  on  each  corner. 
The  boards  were  fitted  neatly  together 
and  given  several  coats  of  white  paint. 
Then  we  pulled  pink  sateen  tightly  around 
the  box  and  legs,  allowing  about  12  in. 
to  turn  in  at  the  top.  The  width  of  the 
sateen  would  not  allow  it  to  reach  clear 
to  the  floor,  but  we  did  not  mind  that,  as 
the  legs  were  painted.  Then  we  draped 
white  cheesecloth  over  the  sateen.  This 
gave  it  a  very  delicate  appearance.  Large 
pink  bows  of  ribbon  on  each  side  would 
add  to  the  attractiveness  if  one  cared  to 
use  them.  Then  we  made  a  big  mattress 
to  fit  the  inside  of  the  box  and  filled  it 
with  soft  marsh  hay.  Over  this  we  put 
a  pad  about  three  inches  thick,  filled 
with  cotton  and  tied  every  here  and  there. 
This  raised  baby  just  high  enough  to  keep 
him  from  rolling  out.  and  still  gave  him 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  A  pink  and  white 
blanket  and  a  pink  covered  wool  comfort 
completed  it.  The  bed  stood  so  squarely 
on  its  feet  and  was  heavy  enough  to  keep 
the  little  girl  from  upsetting  it,  and  still 
she  could  peep  in  at  baby.  It  was  easily 
moved  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
saved  me  many  trips  upstairs  to  the  crib. 
The  best  part  of  it  all  was  that  when  baby 
was  in  his  bed  T  felt  perfectly  safe.  The 
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723.  Design  for  a  border  in  cross-stitch 
style.  Transfer  20  cents. 


expense  is  practically  nothing,  and  I’m 
sure  that  any  mother  who  ever  had  one 
would  not  want  to  be  without  it  again 
for  the  tiny  baby.  When  baby  outgrows 
the  box.  the  outside  covering  can  be  taken 
off.  washed  and  one  side  of  a  crib  com¬ 
fort  made  from  the  sateen,  or  it  could  be 
put  away  for  future  use.  The  mattress 
should  be  emptied  and  put  away.  The 
box  can  be  left  with  the  legs  on.  put  in 
the  attic,  and  books,  quilts  or  anything 
else  packed  away  in  it.  MRS.  F.  j.  b. 


Oklahoma  Notes 

Our  farm  women  have  become  greatly 
interested  in  canning  and  preserving  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  jars  of  all  sorts 
of  fruits,  berries  and  vegetables  canned 
every  year.  Our  farm  population  has 
not  yet  fallen  into  the  habit  of  depending 
on  commerce  for  the  every-day  necessities 
of  life,  but  are  largely  following  the  old 
rule  of  producing  the  bulk  of  the  food 
supnlies  on  the  farm.  Meat  and  lard 
products,  milk  and  butter,  poultry  and 
eggs,  vegetables,  potatoes  and  fruits  are 
largely  grown  at  home.  Thus  situated 
our  common  class  have  not  felt  the  sting 
of  growing  expenses,  and  the  cutting 
down  of  farm  profits  as  some  have.  No 
country  or  section  of  country  can  be  more 
prosperous  than  its  farm  population  is, 
and  under  present  conditions  our  pros¬ 
perity  necessarily  depends  on  our  ability 
to  make  the  farm  self-supporting. 

How  many  of  our  fathers  and  mothers 
would  rejoice  for  a  chance  to  return,  for 
a  while  at  least,  to  that  sweet,  simple 
home  life  of  our  childhood.  How  beau¬ 
tiful  to  have  the  children  gather  around 
the  fireside  at  night,  every  one  content 
and  happy.  Children  dressed  comfort¬ 
ably.  neatly  and,  I  dare  say,  decently,  a 
thing'  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
masses  of  young  people  today.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  living  in  a  small  college1  town, 
one  with  snlendid  State  schools,  and  have 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  prevail¬ 
ing  styles  of  dress  from  many  sections  of 
our  own  State,  as  well  as  others,  and  to 
a  plain,  thoughtful  mother  like  myself 
it  seems  that  both  from  a  standpoint  of 
health  and  decency  our  present  styles  of 
dress  have  reached  the  limit.  No  wonder 
more  and  more  girls  are  going  down  as 
physical  wrecks  and  victims  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  every  year.  The  sheerest  garments 
are  worn-  Summer  and  Winter,  and  no 
attention  is  given  to  the  health  question. 
Skirts  go  higher  and  waists  low.  until 
very  little  material  is  required.  Prices, 
however,  have  not  been  reduced  as  they 
should,  and  since  most  girls  now  buy 
ready-made  clothing,  the  manufacturer  is 
coining  a  nice  profit.  Is  the  trend  of  the 
times  leading  us  back  to  the  time  when 
our  girls  and  women  will  return  to  the 
neat,  serviceable  garments  made  by  them¬ 
selves?  If  so,  the  present  perplexing 
problems  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

LILY  KEEP  YORK. 
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C  ET  your  shoes  direct  from  factory  at 
VJ  maker’s  prices  and  save  dollars  on  your 
shoe  bills  Honest,  well-made  solid  shoes 
at.  a  saving  of  $2.00  to  $3.00.  Absolute  guar- 
anteo  of  satisfaction  or  money  back  at  once. 
Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  C 
business  years  old;  successful  be¬ 
cause  built  on  square 
dealing.  Two  of  our 
newest  sty  I  es  for  ladies 
pictured  hero.  Style*  A* 
of  Genuine  Black  Kid 
with  new  cross-over 
straps.  Good  weight 
sole,  perforated  toe, 
solid  Cuban  heel.  Style 
* B’  genuine  dark  browo 
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calfskin.  Rubber  Heel; 
neatly  perforated;  shapely 
and  smart. 
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We  Guarantee 


that  these  shoes  are 
made  by  us,  that 
they  will  give 
you  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  your 
money  back. 
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FREE  —Our  New  Big 

Catalog,  full  of  amazingvalues  in 
•hoes  and  clothing.  SendforitNOW. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Company 

Department  20  Boston,  Mass. 


COFFEE 

A  lbs.  of  Best  *1  OH 
**  SAN  BO .♦■•Mm. 

Pure  Coffee  Ground  or  Bean) 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  Free  Delivery 

within  300  miles.  Add  extra: 
postage  for  longer  di stances.  : : 

MONEY  HACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

100  Van  l>yk  Stows  in  TO  cities. 


ASPIRIN 

Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Beware!  L 11  less  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  ou  package  or  ou  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mouoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


BUY 

PLAYSUITS 

DIRECT  from 
FACTORY 

"  Jfc-\  For  boys  and  girls — Stand- 
all  Playsuits  cover  them  all 
over — a  rough  and  ready 

A  garment  for  the  wear  and 
lear  of  a  full  day’s  play. 
We  guarantee  every  garment 
*  7  against  ripping  and  imper- 

fectiorrs.  Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  factory. 

.  a  We  manufacture  overalls 

for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  material  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks. 

=_  Standish  &  Alden,  Inc. 

’)  Box  677,  Dept.  109 
IBST  HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

illlllllllll  WOMANS  FRIEND  IllllllltllS 


= 


power  WASHER 


a  Real 

Power  Washerbullt  especially 
for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a 
gasoline  engine  or  electric 
Power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other 
Styles,  alHO  special  introductory  oiler. 
BLUFFTON  MFG.  CO.  Box  B5  BLUFFTON,’ O 


■niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiHiiimiiiiiiiuiiiiiiin: 


“Dish  Toweling” 

Direct  from  Mill 

16  yds.  dI  best  quality  11-inch,  checked  Co  ton 
Dish  Toweling  sent  Postpaid  lor  Two  Dollars 


U.S.  Officers  Silk  Poplin 


Olive  Drab  Shirts 


Only  two  to  a  customer.  Th»*  can¬ 
not  lie  duplicated  at  $3.00  apiece 
and  are  warranted  to  bo  fast  color, 
two  largo  pockets  with  buttons 
and  flap. 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN 

Send  no  money.  Just  send  your 
name,  address  and  size.  Your  shirts 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Pay 
postman  $3.75  and  postage  on 
arrival.  SIZES  :  14  to  18. 


U.  S.  BLANKET  CO.,  Dept.  53,  45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  Iab- 
oratory  has  discovered  it  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  miee  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
it  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

Cletour  free  book  on  rats  and 
I  ■  Cw  DUUli  mice,  telling  about  V  in  US 
and  how  to  get  some. 


P.  H.  Virus,  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  KOUlt  DOLLARS 
Our  special  Bundle]  of  Assorted  Towels— Retail  Value 
Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Clinton,  Mass. 


Clear  Baby’s  Skin 
With  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Talcum 

Soap, Ointment, Talcum  ,26c.e  very  where.  Forsamples 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  D,  Malden.  Mast 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

VULCAN  RUBBER  CEMENTED 

The  kind  with  perfect  mechanical  construction 
and  highest  gr;.de  bristles  and  badger  hair. 

They  never  shed  hairs,  cannot  come  apart,  and 
wear  for  many  years.  Perfectly  sterilized.  Put 
up  and  sold  in  sanitary  individual  packages. 
Infection  cannot oome from  them. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 
JOHN  L.  WHITING-1.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston.  U.S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  1 10  Tears  and  the 
Largest  iu  the  World 


ii  tor  mi  in  tin 


::  -■  -i 


When  you  •write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SaveYfour  Grain  Profits 


IT  is  the  last  few  bushels  you  get  from  an  acre  that  give 
you  a  profit.  You  can  easily  lose  those  profit-making 
bushels  by  shelling  out  or  sprouting  after  the  grain  is  ripe. 


will  protect  you.  You  can  thresh  when  your  grain  is  just 
right  and  save  and  sell  all  of  it.  Your  tractor  supplies 
the  power.  Your  own  help  does  the  work.  You  need  not 
exchange  labor  at  inconvenient  times.  Your  wife  has  no 
big  threshing  crew  to  feed. 

The  grain  you  save — and  the  threshing  bills — soon  pay  for  your 
Huber  Jr.,  if  you  thresh  for  a  few  of  your  neighbors  the  machino 
should  pay  for  itself  the  first  year. 

The  Prices  are  attractive.  Terms  if  desired. 


This  ad  may  not  appear  again,  so  fill  out  the  coupon  nowf 


THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO.  13  Center  St.  Marion,  Ohio 


CANADIAN  BRANCH:  Brandon,  Man. 

Makers  of  Threshers  mince  1879  and  Tractors  mince  1878. 


Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  booklet  “Farm 
ers’  Insurance  Policy,”  without  obligation. 

Name . . 

Town . . . . . . . 

13  State . . . — 


PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS ) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  Ol' 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


LACTANT 


TRADE  MARK. 


A  Milker 
That  Milks 

withoutstri pping  and 
will  not  injure  your 
cows. 

m  Agents  wanted 

Buckwa’Jter  Supply  C®. 
Dept,  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


JbneAlcart. 

Upward  ’  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


P4 

On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
■  cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
■  milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 

small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  5075  Bainbridg.,  N.T. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  etifle,  knee  or  throat. 


APSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  (UG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  tpecial  instructions, 
and  Boole  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduce!  Painful  Swellings, 
Enlarged  Glindi,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins;  allay* 
Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI. 25  •  bottle  at  drugglsta  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postoaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mill. 


MINERAL'S 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 


^Dried 

Beet  'Pulp 

A  "  An  Inexpensive 

J\sk  your  A\i  I  k  Prod  ucer  - 

'  Teed  Dealer  v 


i 

i 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.  DETROIT,  Ml CH. 


r 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

AGENTS* 

WANTED 

■MEDAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  A*e„  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Renting  Employer’s  Farm 

I  have  been  manager  of  the  farm  1  am 
now  on  fo.v  two  years,  but.  like  many  rich 
men’s  farms,  there  is  so  much  fancy  work 
to  be  done  on  lawns,  gardens,  flowers  and 
shrubs,  that  the  farm  suffers  and  has  not 
been  a  paying  proposition  for  nearly  10 
years.  We  have  here  a  market  for  sweet 
corn  that  pays  from  $75  to  $100  profit  on 
an  acre,  with  usual  costs ;  also  cucumbers 
at  about  the  same,  if  not  a  little  better. 
Shipping  milk  is  not  very  favorable,  but 
cream  and  eggs  go  very  well.  Now.  the 
owner  desires  to  rent  the  farm.  We  have 
a  hilly  farm  (pasture)  and  about  half  of 
the  meadows  can  be  worked  with  a  trac¬ 
tor;  152  acres,  about  half  meadow  and 
pasture:  modern  cow  barn  and  equipment, 
cost  nearly  $10,000.  hut  only  about  eight 
good  grade  Guernsey  cows,  four  registered 
Duroc  sows  and  boar,  about  100  hens.  500 
trees,  maple  sugar  outfit.  Can  T  go  into 
hogs  on  a  large  scale  and  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  it?  I  am  interested  in  hogs;  in 
fact,  all  farm  animals.  I  plan  to  use  pas¬ 
ture  in  Spring  of  clover  and  rye  until 
rape.  Soy  beans,  etc.,  come  on ;  early 
sweet  corn,  followed  by  field  corn  to  hog 
down,  for  finishing  in  Fall.  I  have  had 
call  for  more  purebred  stock  than  we 
had  :  plan  to  sell  all  the  pigs  I  could  and 
breed  sows,  etc.,  hut  carry  for  fattening 
stock  a  cross  of  Duroc  and  Chester  White. 
T  have  running  water  in  several  places  on 
farm  near  meadows.  Would  use  clover 
and  Soy  bean  hay  in  Winter  for  sows; 
plan  to  sell  around  200  pigs  a  year.  Could 
T  he  sure  of  reasonable  success?  1  have 
read  of  the  plan  in  the  West,  but  never 
have  seen  it  tried  in  the  East.  I  can  pay 
my  rent  by  furnishing  milk,  cream,  butter 
and  poultry  products  to  owner’s  family. 
What  could  T  afford  to  pay  for  rent?  The 
farm  is  not  in  so  very  good  simps,  but 
have  a  good  supply  of  manure  on  hand 
now.  T  would  be  paid  for  cutting  wood 
about  20  cords.  4  ft. ;  also  ice.  500  cakes. 
I  plan  to  keep  six  to  eight  cows,  put  sur¬ 
plus  cream  in  co-operative  creamery  here 
in  town.  e.  .t.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  part¬ 
nerships  such  as  you  have  suggested  are 
frequently  unsatisfactory.  Much  depends 
upon  the  man.  and  more  depends  upon 
the  viewpoint  and  expectations  of  the 
owner.  Business  men  who  have  amassed 
a  fortune  from  the  industries  and  who 
take  up  agriculture  as  a  means  of  release 
and  leisure,  frequently  expect  the  impos¬ 
sible  from  farm  operations.  From  a  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  turn  their  money  frequently  and 
regularly,  and  in  many  instances  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  profits  and  advantageous 
turn-overs.  Should  they  tie  up  to  an  old 
farm  that  lms  been  run  down,  they  con¬ 
clude  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  double  or  treble  the  amount 
of  fertilization  commonly  used  and  the 
planting  of  some  special  variety  of  seed 
that  some  business  associate  is  sponsor 
for.  They  have  been  known  to  demand 
the  impossible  and  are  peeved  if  their  am¬ 
bitions  are  not  promptly  realized.  Then 
again,  wealthy  men  change  their  minds 
about  policies  and  farm  practices  fre¬ 
quently.  Failing  along  one  line  of  en¬ 
deavor.  they  turn  right  about  to  another 
line,  regardless  of  whether  the  season  or 
other  conditions  are  present  or  absent. 
If  they  are  interested  in  live  stock  they 
frequentl.v  change  breeds.  If  they  are 
concerned  in  crop  production,  they  are 
dissatisfied,  with  yields  because  some  other 
business  friends  have  reported  a  larger 
yield  on  their  own  farms,  hence  another 
change,  and  so  it  goes.  Then  when  the 
first  season  ends  he  grumbles  about  the 
deficiencies  and  the  losses.  I  am  inclined 
to  lielieve  that  the  conditions  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  are  well  suited  for  production.  If 
you  can  produce  corn  and  clover  and  have 
available  by-products  from  the  dairy  you 
have  in  the  main  all  of  the  necessary  feed 
that  will  be  required  in  feeding  market 
hogs.  Fortunately  you  are  planning  on 
seeding  relatively  large  areas  of  forage 
crops.  This  is  absolutely  essential  for 
profitable  pork  production.  Under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  one  cannot  purchase  all  of 
his  feeds  and  produce  pork  at  a  profit. 
Forage  crops  for  swine  are  quite  as  es¬ 
sential  as  silage  is  for  dairy  cattle.  If 
there  is  a  market  for  breeding  stock,  so 
much  the  better.  In  the  main,  however, 
you  must  rely  upon  the  butcher  stock  to 
pay  the  rent.  There  is  always  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  purebred  animals  that  a  be¬ 
ginner  can  sell  at  figures  that  justify  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  arrange¬ 
ments  that  you  could  make  would  iuvolve 


the  guarantee  from  the  owner  of  a  certain 
wage  per  month,  you  to  have  a  share  in 
the  net  profits,  it  being  understood  that 
certain  well  defined  overhead  charges  nec¬ 
essary  for  keeping  up  the  gardens,  lawns 
and  surroundings  would  he  cared  for  sep¬ 
arately.  aud  are  uot  to  be  involved  in  de¬ 
termining  profits  from  farm  operations 
Unfortunately,  farm  operations  and  gar¬ 
den  operations  begin  at  the  same  time  of 
year.  Extra  help  would  have  to  he  pro¬ 
vided.  and  it  would  he  quite  as  important 
that  both  lines  of  endeavor  should  h.r 
properly  provided  for. 

Without  knowing  more  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevail.  I  would  scarcely  uu- 
dertake  to  propose  a  concrete  proposition. 
Much  would  depend  upon  the  owner’s 
viewpoint  and  attitude  towards  agricul¬ 
tural  live  stock  production.  If  he  is  a 

* 

successful  business  man  he  knows  that 
responsibility  for  success  on  the  farm 
must  he  placed  definitely  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmer,  that  it  cannot  he  superintend¬ 
ed  and  directed  in  detail  at  long  range. 

If  you  have  been  manager  of  this  farm 
for  two  years  you  know  better  than  any¬ 
one  else  wh.it  you  can  afford  to  pay  in  the 
way  of  rental,  for  you  know  what  the 
farm  will  produce  and  how  much  time  will 
be  required  to  do  the  special  jobs  around 
the  garden,  house  and  lawn  and  roads 
necessary  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  owner 
or  his  wife.  The  farm  ought  to  carry 
itself,  and  the  products  produced  should 
be  sold  to  the  user  at  market  values,  pro¬ 
vided  a  regular  business  agreement  pre¬ 
vails.  It’s  a  pretty  safe  argument  t>> 
place  next  year’s  production  largely  on 
last  year’s  results,  provided  you  make  a 
generous  allowance  for  experience,  al¬ 
though  do  not  charge  up  too  many  ac¬ 
counts  to  mere  experience.  In  general, 
your  plan  of  pork  production  is  practical. 
Plenty  of  shade  and  water,  and  abundance 
of  forage  crops  and  the  utilization  of  'by¬ 
products  from  the  garden  are  necessary. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
combining  the  following  feeds,  and  also  to 
make  the  cheapest  ration  to  combine  with 
mixed  hay  for  milk  cows?  I  have  lots  of 
oats,  the  rest  T  must  buy.  Gluteji  is  higher 
than  cottonseed  and  oilmeal.  cornmeal 
lower  than  hominy.  I  wish  to  use  all  the 
oats  possible :  Bran,  about  $2.10  per 
cwt. ;  cornmeal,  $1.55;  liomiuy,  $2.50; 
gluten.  $8.10;  cottonseed  meal,  $2.20;  oil- 
meal.  $2.30 :  middlings.  $2  to  $2.50.  Will 
von  give  ration  without  beet,  pulp?  TTow 
would  molasses  feed  work  into  a  ration 
which  is  about  12  per  cent  protein,  .’>  or  4 
per  cent  fat.  15  per  cent  fiber,  $1.50  per 
cwt.? 

New  York. 

From  the  materials  you  mention  I 
would  suggest  that  the  mixture  he  com¬ 
pounded  in  the  following  proportions: 
Beet  pulp.  150  lbs.;  cornmeal,  800  lbs.; 
ground  oats,  200  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal. 
150  lbs.;  oilmeal.  100  lbs.;  wheat,  bran, 
100  lbs.;  gluten  meal,  50  lbs. 

As  far  as  beet  pulp  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
fine  substitute  for  silage.  It  produces  suc¬ 
culence,  increases  the  pnlatability  of  feeds, 
and  likewise  contributes  generously  to¬ 
wards  the  digestibility  of  other  feeds 
There  are  a  number  of  rations  today  that 
contain  beet  pulp,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  could  obtain  it  most  economically 
through  the  agency  of  a  compound  feed. 
As  far  as  molasses  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
common  practice  of  successful  feeders  to 
rely  upon  ready-mixed  feeds  containing 
molasses  to  supply  this  ingredient.  It  is 
not  easy  to  handle  when  purchased  in 
bulk,  neither  is  it  easy  to  mix  the  sticky 
stuff  with  available  grains.  Sweet  feeds 
are  gaining  in  popularity.  Those  carry¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  fiber  are  naturally 
less  digestible  than  those  yielding  more 
protein  aud  less  fiber.  If  you  want  to  use 
molasses  in  your  mixture  for  dairy  cows 
it  would  he  well  to  try  the  feed  men¬ 
tioned.  mixing  with  it  the  corn  and  oats 
that  you  have  available  and  adding  either 
cottonseed  meal  or  gluten  meal  to  bring 
up  the  protein  content. 

If  you  desire  a  mixture  compounded 
largely  from  oats  and  cottonseed  meal,  the 
following  combination  may  serve  your 
purpose :  500  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs. 

cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  cornmeal.  100 
lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  bran.  Add  10  lbs. 
of  salt. 
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BERKSHIRES 


^Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


PIGS!  PIGS! 

FEEDERS— BREEDERS 

From  «  purebred  herd  of  Berkshires,  sired  by  n  pre¬ 
potent  Grand  Champion  Boar.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
reserve  your  pigs  for  May  delivery.  All  pips  single 
treated  for  Cholera  before  shipment. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Unrelated  weanling  pigs  from  litters  of  ten 
to  fourteen.  Most  desirable  blood  linos 
and  from  parent  stoek  the  largest  of  the 
breed.  Bred  Gilts  and  Sows.  Unrelated 
Service  Boars. 


H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending.  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.Y. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  towsbred  to  farrow  in  May  and  June.  Also 
Gilts  bred  for  August  farrow.  Fall  boars  ready  for 
service.  <  )nr  spring  pigs  are  good  ones.  Can  furnish 
pairs  and  trios  unrelated.  RICHARD  H.  STORE,  Trumansburg.  R.Y. 

TUBirrV  nCDECHIDI?  SH0*TS  for  feeders.  Breeding 

1  IIAir  1  1  DLAAOIUAL  sows  and  boars  from  $10 
up,  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 
CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered.  Immune,  bred  Sows  nnd  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke's  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON.  Prop.,  Marbled  ale.  Conn. 


Large,  Registered  Berkshires 

all  ages  ;  shipped  on  approval. 

Also  booking  orders  for  spring  and  summer  tugs. 

DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

Shady 

10-weeks-old,  Sit!  each. 

111.  G.  FISHER 


Rprltohirno  w*  offer  Bred  Gilts.  $80; 
OluC  oerxsnires  Service  boars,  $40;  I’igs, 
We  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Hamilton,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Vigorous.  Well  Grown.  Bred  right.  Triple  inoculated- 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list.  JOHN  H. 
&  KENNETH  H ANKINSON .  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

fanc^oTTcTs 

Die  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WE1MAN.  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown.  Pa. 


QUALITY  HAMPSHIRES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex.  by  Grand 
<  hampionSirBlythedale.  Free  circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.  -  Box  R 


Reg.  Jersey  Red  Duroc  Pigs 

for  sale.  Six  weeks  old  May  6,  1921. 
Kennebec  Stock  Farm  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

T>  PimloreH  FYnrneo  One  yearling  boar,  $60;  one  fall 
ivegisiereo  JLIUrOCS  boat.  Good  MS  the  best. 

Shipped  oil  approval.  SYCAMORE  STOCK  FARM,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.Y. 

Duroc-Jeisey  Pigs  S2.Bb?^i  WWS.TO1 

l’ou.  -lock.  A.  B.  ItOltSMAX,  McnandsRd.,  Albany, N.Y. 

For  Sale- Reg.  Duroc  Pigi^K^^. 

Orchard  N  ook  I  firm,  C  M.  PALMER,  Prop.,  ^  nlat  le,  N .  N  . 

Poland-China  Swine 

tants.  Make  Inquiries.  l>r.  k\OX,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Pure  Bred  Hampshire  Pigs  Stwl 

Price  $10  each.  lleg.  free.  E.  B,  Figgis  Delmur,  Del. 

Chester  Whites  or  0.1.  C. 

dress  Geo.  F,  Grlfile,  l{.  8,  Newvtlle,  I*n. 

0  1  P  ’«  Keg.  f  ree.  A  few  nice  Mar.  Boars  left.  SIZench. 
•  ••U,  S  Sat.  guar.  |{.  HILL,  Seneca  Full-,  X.  V. 

Ped.  l)iiroc-.l cr-ey  l'ig-.  Best  of  breeding  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  $10.  SOUTH  VI L  W  -  Knox.  Pa. 


D 


v  Tew  good  ones  yet  at  $10  each.  Pedigreed. 

urocs  s.  WEEKS  -  DcGrutf,  Ohio 


SHEEP 


Chev 


ts 


10  two-year-old  ew  es  with  lambs  j  18  one-year-old  ewe 
lambs,  not  bred,  and  two  old  rams  one  a  blue  ribbon 
winner  of  Detroit  show.  All  from  registered  stoek.  Will 
sell  cheap  as  a  (lock.  aKCADIA  E  aBU,  Box  041,  Hotter,  N.  J. 

rnrP„|.  lies.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
r  0  T  o  a  IS  eaves.  Apply  opihk  farm.  Ptn-aitaia,  fi.  y. 

Oni*  Reg.  Sbrop-lilre  Ruin  and  20  reg.  ewes  and  their 
limbs  for  $52i».  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.Y, 


HORSES 


LI.  S.  GQvernment 
Thoroughbred  Stallion 

DELAWARE 

Standing  for  service  at 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 

Bay,  foaled  1916.  Height,  16  hands. 
Weight,  1150  lbs. 

Sire,  Ormondale  by  Ormonde. 
Dam,  Livonia  by  Star  Shoot. 
Standing  under  usual  terms  of 
Remount  Service.  Address 

W.  R.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Berkshire  Pigs 

6  weeks  old,  $7.  II.  I>.  ADAMS,  Titusville,  Pcnnu. 

BIG  TYPE  KF.RKSIIIRKM.  Good  blood.  Choice 
individuals.  Stock  for  sale.  PATMOOR  FARMS,  Hartticld,  N.Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  17 — Holsteins.  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Holstein- 
j  Friesian  Breeders’  Association  of  Wis- 
I  consin.  L.  L.  Oldham,  secretary,  Madi 
!  son,  Wis. 

i  May  IS — Jerseys.  Monroe  County  Jer¬ 
sey  Breeders’  consignment  sale  at  Tomah. 
Wis. 

May  lcS-19 — Holsteins.  Manitowoc 
County  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Manitowoc,  Wis.  Charles 
Hampke,  manager. 

May  23-24 — Holsteins.  Missouri  State 
Holstein  Association  show  and  sale  at 
Sedalia.  Mo. 

May  24 — Guernseys.  Marathon  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  second 
annual  consignment  sale  at  Wausau,  Wis. 
I-'.  F.  Fox.  Waukesha,  sales  manager. 

May  25 — Guernseys.  Portage  County 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  annual 
consignment  sale  of  registered  Guernseys 
at  Amherst,  Wis,  B.  K.  McDonald,  see- 
retary.  .  F.  E.  Fox,  Waukesha,  sales 
manager. 

May  26 — Holsteins. 
stei n -Friesia n  Breeders’ 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jr.,  secretary,  Lansing. 

May  26  —  Guernseys. 

Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  annual 
consignment  sale  of  registered  Guernsey 
males  and  grade  females  at  Amherst. 
Wis.  R.  I\.  McDonald,  secretary  ;  F.  E. 
Fox,  Waukesha,  sales  manager. 

May  26 — Holsteins.  Marshfield,  Wis., 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Association 
of  Wisconsin.  L.  L.  Oldham,  secretary, 
Madison.  Wis. 

May  27 — Holsteins. 
ty  Holstein  Breeders’ 

Appleton,  Wis.  Edw. 
tary- 

.Tune  1 — Holsteins. 
view  Stock  Farm’s  herd 
Ind.  O.  L,  .Tanney,  owner. 

June  3 — Guernseys.  Fond  du  Lac 
County  combination  sale.  Charles  L. 
Hill,  manager. 

.Tune  9 — Holsteins;  First  annual  bred 
heifer  sale,  Thorp.  Wis.  W.  H.  Krause, 

June  9  —  Michigan  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
Breeders’  Association  sale.  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  Ward  Hathaway,  Ovid,  Mich., 
secretary. 

June  22 — Ohio  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  sale.  Fair  Grounds, 
Columbus,  O.  C.  D.  Littleton,  Kenton, 

( ).,  secretary. 


Michigan  IIol- 
Association  sale 
H.  W.  Norton. 

Portage  County 


Outagamie  Coun- 
Association  sale  at 
O.  Mueller,  secre- 

Dispersal  of  Fair- 
at  Anderson, 


DOGS 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t»  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

D$g  Medicines 

118  V/est  31st  Street,  New  York 

- ^1 - - - 7 - - - - O - " 

A  Trained  farm  helpers,  p 

herd ,  Airedale  Dogs  Poland  China  and  Duroc 

Holstein  hulls.  (Jooayoung  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  St 


German  Shepherd,  Collies,  Old  English  Shep- 

Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies. 

~  roc  Boars. 
Send  10c. 

for  Instructive  list.  'V.  H.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

For  Sale-4-mos.-old  Airedales 

Best  blooded  <>n  the  nuirket  for  this  price.  $15  Male  or 
Female.  O.  It.  MEAD  -  AVe-tUeld,  New  York 

CalonrCvokinna  REGISTERED  A1  R  E  DALE 

udla  Ui  CAUIIdllga  Female.  Value  *:to.  Want  typewriter 
or  Colt's  Automatic.  E.  R.  HUMMER  S  CO.,  Franchl.wn,  N.  J. 

Thoroughbred  FEMALE  AIREDALE 

9  months  old.  Good  watch  doR  and  hunter.  $18.  Fe 
male  pup,  12  weeks  old,  $10.  Farm  raised.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Charles  Toth,  JIcnderHon,  Maryland 

Collie  and  Fox  Torriers 

Dogs  and  Poultry.  Edwin  A.  Socder,  Sei.lersvillk,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Collie  Pups  Rain”id"e;xIv* 

AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS,  Danielian,  Conn. 


JERSEYS 


1 


JERSEYS 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  and  Heifers 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  tor  $7,500 

0ivls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — No  Reactions 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

High  cIhsb  registered  stock.  Sired  by  Champion 
Geelong  Cadet. 

WM.  M.  BROWNE  1245  Spotfard  Ave..  Bronx,  N.Y. 


First  Annual  Sale  &  Greene  County 
Jersey  Cattle  Club :  y“s 

Thursday,  May  26, 1921,  at  12  noon 

Forty  Head  of  high  class  Registered  Jerseys 
Twenty  Head  of  good  grade  Jerseys 

Consignors  include  R.  T.  Story,  S.  M.  Kaplan,  Oliver 
Palmer,  TV.  J.  Perry,  C.  H.  Jennings,  J.  F.  Borthwick  and 
several  others.  Write  the  Secretary  for  printed  list. 

Addre-.,  HENRY  R.  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  o t 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


fertGUERNSEYStrS^ 


r^- Products 


The  Guernsey  is  a  medium-sized  cow  that  pro¬ 
duces  with  greatest  profits  large  quantities  of  milk 
and  butterfat  of  the  hig^st  quality.  She  is 
exceptionally  gentle  and  responds  promptly  to 
good  feed  and  care.  Send  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  46  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Oilers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  three  to  ten  months  old.  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  A.  R.  D:\ms  from  a  clean,  tuberculin 
tested  herd.  Prices  from  S150-S2S0.  Write 
for  extended  pedigrees. 

1’.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  Ilolil.ton,  Mau. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  ro&! ale 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  excei  tionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberc  lin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  oi  the  May — Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  ont  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W„  o AIRY  FIRMS,  ZZ  S.  JZd  St.,  Pblla.,  Pt. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

BULL  CALVES  and  BULLS  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R. 
breeding.  Prices  very  reasonable  and  express  charges 
will  be  prepaid  on  all  bulls  sold  before  .Inly  1st.  Write 
forpedlgreeaand  prices.  Smithvillc  Fliti.Chanango  Cu.,  N.Y. 

Guernsey  Heifer  owf  juf^-  JfX 

H.  N\  FLEMING  -  Erie,  Pa. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  “Sales  List”  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  SI  50  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr. 


Cohasset,  Mass. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mog.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "ME  PLUS  ULTRA.**  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500- lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

P.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

2  Years  Old.  Grandson  of  Barrington  May  King 

ont  of  nn  A.  R,  Cow.  Splendid  individual  and  a 
proven  sire.  Tuberculin  tested.  Price  (5250. 

PINE  LANE  FARM 
H.  P.  KIPP,  Great  Barrington.  Mass.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 

BULL  CALVES  S&’S.SffiS 

out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  record*. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  V. 


AYRSHIRES 


ThirdNational 
Ayrshire  Sale 


SPRING- 
FIELD, 
MASS. 
JUNE 
7 

1921 
50  HEAD 


CATALOGUE 

ADDfUESS 

ARTHUR,  ft.  SAGENDORPH 

BOX  383 

SPENCER,,  MASS. 


FOIC 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 

Rugged  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
Quality  offered.  C'restmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


7-8  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves 

$15.00  each  express  paid, 
lin  lots  of  5.  SO  registered 
yearlings,  15  registered 
lealvee  6  months  old.  10  reg¬ 
istered  bu  Is.  dams  r  cords 
up  to  114  lbs.  of  butter  in  7 
days.  20  registered  cows  and 
heifers  in  carload  lots. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully.N.Y 


A  ROYALLY  BRED  YOUNGSTER 

Born  November  7,  1920 

His  sire  is  ono  of  the  best  known  sons  of 
KING  LYONS,  ont  of  a  35-ll>.  daughter  of 
KING  SEGIS.  Ilis  dam  lias  a  22.37  lb. 
record  at  three  years  of  age. 

Pedigree  will  be  sent  at  your  request 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


$150  Buys  a  Reg.  Holstein  BULL 

Lyons  Rag  Apple  Perseous.  Calved,  Dec.  1st.  1919. 
Sire  lias  9  tested  daughters  above  30  pounds.  Dam 
is  by  30-pound  son  of  Rag  Apple  Korndyke,  who 
has  a  37-pound  daughter.  Address 

C.  K.  B1DWKLL,  Jr.  Holland  Dairy  Farm  Milford,  N.  J. 

Reg.  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Bred  right,  raised  right,  priced  right.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  details.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Heifer  nnd  flit II  Calves.  Pur©  bred  register 
edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw,  Cortland  Co..  N.Y 

For  Sale— Holstein  Bull 

usually  tine  pedigree  record.  FRIENDLY  FARM,  Wait  Nyack,  N.Y. 

Ready  for  Service -REUi!  Holstein  Bull 

(  sale.  Pedigree  ready.  CI.OYKUDa I,f:  KAIOI,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 

ForSale-Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves ’tieuTars 

upon’appllcation.  E.  E.  R10UUT.  Supt.  Ophir  Farm,  Purabase,  N.T. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


[ 


JERSEYS 


] 


Reg.  Jersey8 Bulf  Calves 

and  mature  cows.  Also  registered  Ayrshire  boll 
calves.  Sired  right  from  cows  now  on  yearly  test. 
Will  be  priced  right  for  quick  sale.  Write  us. 
Federal  Accredited  herd,  No.  8480. 

OLD  FORGE  FARM  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 

FOSTERFIELD’S  REG.  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALK— Heifers  due  soon,  served  by  bull  out  of  Re¬ 
gister  of  Merit  cow.  Heifer  calves  and  cows.  Write 

POSTER*  lEMI’S,  P.  0.  Box  113,  Morrittawn,  Morris  Co..  N.  J. 


56  RperTc  ebdy  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves 

specially  priced  for  farm  herds,  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Prices  are  $50  and  up;  average  $149.  Some 
heifers,  too.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  Ocpt.  E.  Independence,  1*. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wastingtoiwille,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks 

giving  5  qts.  and  Better.  S.  J.  SHARPLES,  R.  D.  S.  Norrlilawn.  Pi. 

Foil  SALE — Pure  Toggenburg  Rucks.  Mature  Year¬ 
ling  Kid  from  5-qt.  dams.  I>r.  GORDON,  tranbury,  N.  J. 


MORE 

PORK 

IN  LESS  TIME 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  great  amounts 
of  pork  at  an  early  age.  They  are  easy-feeding  animals,  and  raise  large  families. 
These  hogs  were  introduced  less  than  50  years  ago,  and  yet  in  1918,  51%  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  country  were  “Duroc- Jerseys.”  They  are  uniformly  red  in 
color.  Increase  your  profits  by  raising  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

Write  for  "DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROLIFIC  AND  PROFITABLE’’— sent  free 
to  hog-raisers  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world.  Over  12,000  members. 
The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept,  no  Peoria.  III., 
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The  dairy  farmer  is  entitled  to  X* 
reasonable  profit  on  his  milk.  But  is 
it  wise  to  over-emphasize  the  market¬ 
ing  end,  that  is,  to  lay  the  blame  for 
prices  on  other  people  and  encourage 
the  producer  to  relax  attention  to 
the  fundamental  work  of  improving 
Production  ?  Such  is,  psychologically. 


The  above  clipping  is  .from 
a  leading  Dairy  Paper, , 


Hand  Milking  Bars  the  Way  to 
Good  Profits  at  the  New  Prices 


THE  only  way  that  you,  like  every  other  busi¬ 
ness  man,  can  keep  profits  up  is  to  keep  produc¬ 
tion  expenses  down.  Start  right,  by  doing  away 
with  hand  milking — by  far  one  of  the  greatest 
wastes  in  milk  production. 

Owners  of  Sharpies  Milkers  are  making  good 
money — are  thinking  less  about  market  prices,  and 
more  about  improved  production — selling  more 
milk  and  producing  it  for  less  money. 

The  Sharpies  is  made  in  two  types.  The 
Sharpies  Master  Milker  (for  large  or  small  dairies) 
is  now  in  satisfactory  use  on  over  one  million  cows 
and  is  to  be  found  in  nearly'  every  country  in  the 
world.  Our.  Moto  Milker  is  an  electric,  port¬ 
able  milker  made  especially  for  six  to  twenty  cow 
dairies  that  have  electricity.  No  installation  is 
necessary — simply  wheel  it  in  the  barn  and  milk. 
It  will  run  from  a  farm  lighting  plant.  Both  ma¬ 
chines  have  the  same  gentle  suckling  action  on  the 
teats  and  the  intermittent  squeezing  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  (patented). 


THE  SHARPLES  MILKER  COMPANY 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 


No  other  milker  has  a 
positive  squeeze.  No  other 
milker  even  squeezes  the 
teats  out  of  round.  No 
other  milker  uses  com¬ 
pressed  air.  Sharpies  pat¬ 
ents  proteetthis  absolutely . 

Most  co  tvs  give  down 
more  milk  to  the  gentle , 
comfortable  Sharpies 
suckling  action  than  they 
do  to  hand  milking.  They 
like  it  and  it  increases 
the  mild  yield. 

A  Sharpies  will  cut  y'our 
milking  costs  and  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  from 
the  start.  Let  us  send 
you  our  descriptive 
booklet.  Sent  free. 


SHARPLES  MILKERS 


JUST  OUT— My  New  "direct 
from  factory”  Bargain  Book 
on  Fence  and  Gates.  Prices 
way  belowcompetition.  Values 
bigger  than  ever.  Get  it  today. 

I  Pay  ALL  Freight 

Brown  Fence  lasts  longest  be¬ 
cause  built  strongest,  stiffest. 
All  wires  same  size,  heavily 
galvanized.  150  styles.  Also 
Gates,  Lawn  Fence  and  Barb 
Wire  at  bargain  prices. 
Sample  and  book  free,  postpaid. 
Brown  Fence  A  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  259  Cleveland,  0. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Xfmh.  ,.4  I  1  n  4  minvAAfAfl  fl/.nlilu  1N1L./1  Co  n  i*.ju 


Made  of 

Heavy  Waterproofed  Double  Filled 

Da  nvas. 

6  \  12  fir 

Fret*  delivery  including  Srd  zone, 
t  . $6.12  Hxlfi  feet. . . 

.  SI  2.24 

8  x  12  “ 

.  8.16 

10  x  hi  ”  . 

. ..  13.60 

<♦  x  1 2  ** 

.  9  18 

12x16  “  . 

.  lfi  M 

10  x  12  “ 
other  size 

.  1020 

s  made  lo  order  at 

same  price  per  square  foot. 

AMERICAN  SAILMAKING  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  R,  49  &  61  FULTON  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


cures  itch,  mange  and 
scabies  on  your  ani¬ 
mals,  or  it  does  not 
cost  you  a  cent.  Abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed.  Liberal  package  $1.50  at  your 
deale  .  or  write  GHATLAWN  FARMS,  Inc..  8ax  No.  9,  Newport,  VI. 


SCAB-CHASE 


ECLIPSE! 

Corn  Planter 


pOR  planting  field  or  ensilage  corn, k 
beans,  peas  or  beets  —  in  bills,* 
drills,  or  checks.  Distributes  fertilizer 
at  the  time  of  planting;  and  none  of 
it  will  touch  the  seed.  Accurate  seed 
spacing.  Seed  is  covered  at  a  uniform 
depth,  and  is  lightly  packed  by  the 
large,  wide,  concave  wheel. 

An  Eclipse  Corn  Planter  can  also 
be  furnished  for  two-row  planting. 
The  construction  is  identical  with  the 
one-row  planter,  and  a  seat  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  driver. 

We  also  manufacture  the  “King  of 
the  Cornfield”  Planter,  with  the 
sight  feed  which  prevents  skips. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prices 

Bateman  and  Companies,  Inc. 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Worcester,  Mass.  Grenloch,  N.  J, 

■  ■HP  i 


ULVERI2EB 


LIMESTONE 


success 

BUILT  ON 

SO 


Farm -Success  rests 
squarely  upon  rich, 
productive  soil.  Most 
land  needs  lime  to  keep  it 
and  fertile.  When  you  lime — spread 
Solvay— guaranteed  high  test  95%  carbon¬ 
ates— non-caustic,  furnace  dried,  ground  fi 
to  spread  easily  and  bring  results  first  harvest 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Pasture  and  Barn  Notes 

Reft  Pulp  in  Place  of  Silage. — It 
is  not  on  uncommon  thing  for  the  supply 
of  silage  to  run  out  any  time  from  a  few 
days  to  a  few  weeks  before  pasture. 
When  tliis  happens,  it  adds  to  the  aggra¬ 
vations  of  a  period  through  which  it  is 
difficult  to  feed  cows  anyway.  As  soon 
as  warm  Spring  days  come,  and  grass 
begins  to  grow,  cows  seem  just  naturally 
to  get  uneasy.  After  their  long  Winter's 
confinement,  they  want  to  get  outdoors 
in  the  sunshine,  and  get  hold  of  the  fresh, 
tender  grass.  Their  uneasiness  will  he 
increased  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  a  few 
tastes  of  fresh  grass.  <  >n  our  own  farm 
We  take  pains  not  to  have  this  happen 
until  we  are  ready  to  turn  the  cows  out. 
by  keeping  them  closely  confined  to  the 
barnyard.  When,  in  addition  to  the 
handicap  of  warm  weather,  a  dairyman's 
supply  of  silage  runs  out.  he  is  indeed  lip 
against  it.  After  an  experience  of  this 
kind  one  or  two  Springs,  we  have  forti¬ 
fied  ourselves  against  its  reoccurrence  by 
laying  in  a  stock  of  beet  pulp.  This  year, 
due  to  the  early  Spring,  we  will  probably 
have  silage  enough  to  last  to  pasture. 
If  we  do  run  out,  we  will  take  beet  pulp, 
soak  it  lip  thoroughly,  sweeten  it  with 
molasses,  and  feed  it  in  place  of  silage. 
Fed  in  this  way,  cows  are  very  fond  of 
it,  and  we  have  found  it  to  make  a  very 
good  substitute  for  silage,  and,  in  fact,  by 
feeding  a  fair-sized  shovelful  of  it,  in 
place  of  the  usual  feeding  of  silage,  our 
cows  show  an  increase  in  milk.  If  it  is 
continued  too  long,  they  will  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  gaunt  up.  As  a  means  of  piec¬ 
ing  out  a  fast-emptying  silo,  however,  it 
is  the  best  thing  we  know  of. 

Taking  Fare  of  Calves. — In  many 
ways  Spring  is  the  most  trying,  as  well 
as  the  most  inspiring,  time  on  the  farm. 
This  is  especially  true  on  the  dairy  farm. 
Cows  are  still  in  the  barn,  and  must  be 
given  their  usual  Winter  care.  At  the 
same  time  the  fields,  fences  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  things  demand  attention. 
It  is  inevitable  that  chores  should  be 
slighted.  There  is  one  innocent  sufferer 
under  this  situation,  however,  to  whom 
these  Spring  months  mean  much,  and 
upon  which  the  blight  of  improper  care 
falls  heavily.  This  is  the  new-born  calf, 
destined  to  be  the  future  dairy  cow.  A 
round  of  dairy  barns  today  will  show 
calves  kept  under  every  conceivable  con¬ 
dition,  in  most  cases  adapted  neither  to 
the  wants  of  the  calf  nor  to  the  demands 
of  efficiency.  Bunched  together  in  box 
stalls,  tied  in  corners  in  feed  alleys,  in 
the  alleys  back  of  the  cows,  tucked  in 
horse  stalls  or  loose  in  empty  hay  lofts, 
skimped  on  milk,  fed  on  patented  calf 
meals  and  other  substitutes — is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  average  dairy  cow  does 
well  if  she  reaches  a  weight  of  N(K)  lbs. 
when  she  ought  to  weigh  3,000  to  3,200 
1  bs.  ? 

(  ’ok  yen  i  pint  Quarters.  —  Fundamen¬ 
tally.  the  trouble  lies,  in  a  good  many  in¬ 
stances.  in  a  lack  of  accommodations' 
adapted  to  the  efficient  care  of  calves; 
yet  these  need  not  be  expensive.  In  our 
own  case,  we  have  solved  the  problem  to 
our  own  satisfaction  by  putting  from 
four  to  six  calves  in  a  box  stall,  one  side 
of  which  is  made  up  of  stanchions,  each 
stanchion  having  a  small  feed  box  in 
front  of  it.  At  feeding  time  the  calves 
stick  their  heads  through  the  stanchions, 
are  fastened,  their  milk  buckets  set  in  the 
feed  boxes,  and  after  their  milk  is  finished 
their  allowance  of  grain — and  for  older 
calves  grain  and'  silage — put  in  the  boxes. 
In  this  way  the  calves  are  fed  quickly, 
they  are  prevented  from  sucking  one  an¬ 
other  (one  of  the  worst  objections  of 
having  a  hunch  of  calves  together),  they 
are  taught  the  ways  of  cows  and  to  cat 
grain,  silage  and  other  feed.  Each  day 
a  little  fresh  bedding  is  shaken  in  the 
stall,  and  once  a  week  it  is  cleaned  up. 
Handled  in  this  way.  a  man  can  take  care 
of  six  to  38  calves  in  a  quarter  of  au 
hour,  and  do  it  well.  As  calves  grow 
older,  they  should  have  a  water  bucket 
in  their  stall,  from  which  they  can  drink 
whenever  they  want  to. 

The  Type  of  Fence  to  Rutin. — Tliis 
is  the  fence-building  season.  Figuring 
on  the  work  that  we  have  to  do  along 
this  line.  I  was  struck  for  the  first  time 
by  the  fact  that  in  years  of  fence  build¬ 
ing  dairy  fanners  have  not  arrived*  at.  any 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  best  type  of  fence  to  build.  On 
our  own  farm  we  have  built  four  or  live 
different  kinds.  In  the  neighborhood 
there  are  30  to  12  types.  Another  thing 
that  impressed  me  was  the  rapid  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  average  fence.  This  is  true 
not  only  on  our  own  farm,  but  on  our 
neighbors’  farms  as  well.  A  fence  that 
we  built,  as  we  thought  well,  two  years 
ago.  needs  considerable  repairs  this 
Spring.  The  wires  are  slack,  the  posts 
leaning,  and  the  whole  line  in  a  generally 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Tt  is  hard  to 
know  how  to  remedy  this  situation.  One 
thing,  of  course,  which  we  all  know,  but 
never  seem  to  accomplish,  is  to  put  in 
better  corner  posts.  Another  may  be  a 
program  of  annual  repairs.  Fencing  on 
the  dairy  farm  offers  a  big  opportunity 
for  improvement  and  the  utilization  of 
good  ideas.  dairyman. 


What  Ensilage  Cutter 
Shall  I  Buy? 

dick’s  Blizzard 

advises  Paul  Pritchard,  of  Geneseo.^  Ill.  A 
scene  on  his  farm  is  shown  above.  “This  is 
my  second  Blizzard,”  says  Mr.  Pritchard, 
“it  filled  my  12  x  48—130  ton  silo  in  thirteen 
hours  using  four  bundle  teams  on  short 
hauls.  The  Blizzard  is 

Self  Feed 


table. 


Just  toss  the 
bundles  on  the  feed 
No  need  to  cut  them. 


They  are  carried  direct  to  the  knives. 
Six  fans  whisk  the  cut  silage  up  into  the 
highest  silos  with  ease.  W.  W.  Vipond,  of 
Scales  Mound,  Ill.,  says:  “We  found  the 
Blizzard  light  running,  very  large  capacity 
and  capable  of  blowing  the  silage  into  the 
highest  silo.  We  think  it  the  one  real  ma¬ 
chine.”  Catalog  tells  whole  story.  Write 
for  it  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  COMPANY 
Bo*  206,  Canton,  Ohio 


VWRITE  FOR 
CATALOG 


TELLS  ABOUT 
WONDERFUL 
DOUBLE  FEED 


^/ccttMoiinlai^ 


STABILITY 

COUNTS 

Your  Green  Mountain  Silo, 
with  the  popular  hip  roof,  will 
never  need  an  apology.  It  is  built 
to  stand  up  permanently — just  aa 
any  other  farm  building  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  Every  groove  and 
joint  is  made  to  fit  tight — both 
for  permanence  and  silage  pro¬ 
tection.  Every  stave  is  treated 
in  creosote  preservative.  Hoops 
are  of  extra  heavy  steel  with 
rolled  (not  cut)  threads.  They 
cost  us  more  but  they  stand 
unusual  strains.  Doors  fit  like 

a  safe - always  tight.  Wooden 

ladder  rungs;  no  iron  to  frost 
the  fingers.  Green  Mountain 
Anchorage  system  holds  silo 
absolutely  firm  and  upright, 

A  beautiful  silo — with  nut- 
brown  side  walls  and  bright 
red  cedar  roof.  Write  today  for 
detailed  circulars.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  for  early  orders- 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.,  CO. 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


lyviii  it  s 

tand?YESJ 

MORE  SILO/v  LESS  MONEY 

GRIFFIN  SILOS 

DIRECT  TO  YOU. 

NO  AGENTS  TO  PAY 


W#  give  you  factory  price  on  this 
silo,  Continuous  open  door  front, 
permanent  »teel  ladder  and  otliei 
(irittin  features. 

Size  8x20 . SI  31  00 

“  10x24 .  19  1.28 

“  12x26 .  246.50 

oilier  sizes  iu  proportion.  Wiiie 
or  free  silo  book. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

1  Box  1 1  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  GRIFFIN  FRONT 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘'square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Speaks  for  the  Jersey  Cow 

I  have  returned  from  a  three  months’ 
trip  in  Europe.  Riding  through  Italy 
and  Prance  one  is.  of  course,  delighted 
with  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  rural 
life,  and  the  charm  is  always  present,  but 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  one  is 
immensely  impressed  with  the  lack  of 
efficiency.  And  with  this  as  a  text.  I 
think  I  could  preach  quite  a  sermon  in 
advocacy  of  the  Jersey  cow.  She  cer¬ 
tainly  represents  efficiency,  for  in  the 
economical  production  of  butter  or  good 
milk  she  has  no  equal.  We  have  tried  her 
in  our  herd  against  the  other  breeds,  and 
if  one  will  keep  track  of  the  hay  and  feed 
consumed  there  is  absolutely  no  question 
at  all  as  to  the  Jersey’s  efficiency.  In  our 
own  barns  the  milk  of  every  cow  is 
weighed  daily;  we  Babcock  the  milk  and 
know  bow  rich  it  is.  and  we  give  the  cow 
credit  for  what  she  produces,  and  we 
know  the  Jersey  wins. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  blame  a  dairy¬ 
man  who  is  selling  his  milk  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  lowest  priced  product  without 
regard  to  its  contents  in  solids  or  fat  for 
keeping  a  Holstein  instead  of  a  Jersey, 
though  I  think  even  here  the  Jerseys  that 
produce  milk  not  so  rich  would  be  profit¬ 
able.  but  where  the  requirement  is  rich 
milk  or  butter  the  Jersey  is  exceedingly 


tough,  perfectly  hardy  and  wonderfully 
productive. 

As  to  diseases,  we  have  over  TOO  head 
that  are  passing  the  Federal  tests  for 
tuberculosis  each  year  without  a  reaction. 
The  cows  are  perfectly  useful  at  15  and 
1(1  years  of  age.  and  near  us  there  is  a 
cow  JO  years  of  age  gravely  supplying  a 
family  with  milk. 

As  to  sickness  of  other  sorts,  we  have 
been  almost  entirely  exempt  in  a  period 
of  20  years.  The  Jersey  is  a  wiry,  active, 
persistent  and  very  friendly  little  friend, 
and  I  think  does  best  where  she  is  appre¬ 
ciated.  like  any  other  good  thing.  She 
does  not,  however,  have  to  be  so  very 
small.  The  modern  Jersey  weighs  any¬ 
where  from  700  lbs.  to  1,300,  and  the  old 
idea  that  a  Jersey  represents  a  very  sririll 
cow  is  a  mistake,  or  that  she  represents 
a  cow  that  gives  very  little  milk.  Any 
cow  that  will  give  over  1,000  lbs.  of  but- 
terfat  in  a  year,  not  butter,  but  butter- 
fat,  is  no  plaything,  and  if  some  way 
could  be  found  which  would  be  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  unfairness  to  credit  each 
cow  now  making  official  tests,  whether 
these  are  called  Register  of  Merit  or  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry,  with  the  food  actually 
consumed,  my  conviction  is  that  the  Jer¬ 
sey  owners  would  be  the  only  ones  that 
would  find  it  worth  their  while  to  con¬ 


tinue  them,  and  in  fact  I  might  even  go 
further  than  this  and  say  that  certain 
strains  of  Jerseys  are  inferior  in  this 
respect.  My  meaning  is  that  after  all  it 
is  not  how  much  butterfat  that  you  pro¬ 
duce,  but  what  the  cost  is  of  producing 
it,  and  this  the  ideal  Jersey  is  perfectly 
built  to  accomplish  at  minimum  cost. 

TJXSTERDORP  FARMS. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Potatoes  for  Dogs 

1  have  noticed  several  times  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  that  potatoes  should  not  be  fed 
to  a  dog.  Why?  I  have  a  dog  seven 
years  old  that  has  had  potatoes  to  eat 
all  his  life.  A.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

A  dog  is  a  carnivorous  or  flesh-eating 
animal,  and  some  starchy  foods  are  inju¬ 
rious.  Potatoes,  for  instance,  have  often 
been  found  to  induce  indigestion  and  ec¬ 
zema  in  some  dogs,  and,  therefore,  as  a 
general  rule,  may  be  considered  unsuit¬ 
able  food  for  dogs.  This  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  dog  fanciers  and  vet¬ 
erinarians  who  have  had  much  practice 
with  these  animals.  Cornmeal  is  another 
unsuitable  food,  but  stale  bread  moistened 
with  milk  or  soup  is  suitable.  Your  dog 
will  do  better  without  potatoes. 


Distemper 

How  should  I  treat,  a  dog  with  dis¬ 
temper?  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  it? 
Virginia.  M.  n.  D. 

There  is  an  antitoxin  or  serum  against 
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dog  distemper,  which  possibly  may  be 
bought  at.  a  drug  store  or  ordered  by  a 
druggist  if  you  cannot  employ  a  veter¬ 
inarian  to  give  the  preventive  treatment. 
It  may  also  have  a  helpful  or  remedial 
effect  at.  the  outset  of  some  attacks  of 
the  disease.  Ready-prepared  medicine 
for  distemper  is  also  for  sale  by  druggists. 
There  is  no  specific  remedy,  however,  as 
symptoms  vary,  and  should  be  treated  as 
found  present.  Good  nursing  is  highly 
important.  Keep  the  dog  warm  and  dry. 
Feed  scraped  raw  beef,  soups  and  egg- 
nogg.  Cleanse  the  eyes  two  or  three 
times  daily  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
boric  acid,  and  also  keep  the  nostrils  clean 
and  open.  The  use  of  serum  is  of  most 
importance,  but  veterinarians  also  use 
such  drugs  as  quinine,  salol.  bismuth, 
strychnine  and  certain  “elixirs.” 


Sweating 

We  have  a  horse  six  years  old,  and 
would  like  to  get.  him  fat.  lie  eats  all 
right,' and  has  plenty  of  Timothy  hay  and 
corn  and  oats.  lie  is  afraid  of  trains  and 
not  of  autos.  When  he  works  he  sweats. 

New  York.  l.  t. 

The  horse  suffers  from  chronic  indiges¬ 
tion.  Let  him  run  out  when  not  at  work 
and  at  such  times  have  no  grain.  Have 
his  teeth  put  in  order.  Feed  carrots  as 
a  part  ration  and  allow  access  to  rock 
salt.  If  he  continues  to  sweat  clip  the 
hair  from  the  legs  above  knees  and  hocks 
and  from  the  belly  to  a  line  with  the 
straps  of  a  breast  collar  and  breeching. 
Give  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution 
of  arsenic  night  and  morning  until  he  is 
in  good  condition.  Then  discontinue  the 
medicine  gradually,  taking  10  days  or 
more  to  the  process.  You  could  break 
him  from  fear  of  trains  by  pasturing  him 
for  a  month  or  two  in  a  field  close  to  the 
railroad  tracks. 


What  One  Gallon  of  Kerosene 
in  a  “Z”  Engine  Will  Do  for  You 


Do  you  realize  how  much 
work  the  “Z”  engine  will 
do  at  the  low  cost  of 
one  gallon  of  kerosene? 

It  will  pump  10,000  gallons  of 
water  for  your  stock,  for  your 
home,  for  fire  protection. 

It  will  light  10  20-watt,  16- 
candle  power  lamps  for  15  hours 
from  your  light  plant. 

It  will  grind  40  bushels  of  feed 
to  fatten  your  stock. 

It  will  saw  over  5  cords  of  wood 
for  you. 

It  will  run  your  chum — cream 
separator — milking  machine. 

It  will  operate  your  family 
washing  machine — your  grind¬ 
stone,  com  sheller,  clover  huller, 
shredder,  hay  baler  and  other 
machines  about  the  farm. 

Over  300,000  “Z”  engines  have 
been  bought  by  farmers  every¬ 
where.  They  saved  labor- 
got  more  work  done.  Over  6,000 
dealers  demonstrated  the  many 
big  advantages  of  the  “Z”  to 
these  farmers  before  they 
bought. 

Notethese  featuresat  the  left  and 
then  you,  too,  go  to  your  near¬ 
est  “Z"  dealer  and  see  the  “Z.” 

1£H.P....$  67.00 
3H.P....  115.00 
6  H.  P. . . .  187.00 

All  £  o.  b.  factory;  add  freight  to  your  town. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  -  CHICAGO 

Eastern  Branches:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Boston;  Philadelphia. 


Milks  4  Cows 


This  is  our  hand-operated  4-cow  milker;  we  also  have 
a  2-cow  milker  ($123)  on  which  we  offer  a  free  trial  (ex¬ 
changeable  for  4-cow  milkers),  and  gasoline  engine  and 
electric  power  milkers. 


at  Once 

the  Milking  Machine 
Sensation  of  1921 

Costs  Half ; 

Does  Double  Work 

(T wice  the  work  of  our  1920 model ) 

The  new  PAGE  4-cow 

Milker— operated  by  hand — 
no  gas  engine — no  electricity 
— one  man  milks  4  cows  at 
once.  Little  work— quickly 
done — easiest  of  all  machines 
to  handle — easiest,  by  far,  to 
clean;  the  most  wonderful 
advance  in  milking  machine 
manufacture. 

We  also  have  a  2  cow  milker,  only 

$123!! 


30  Days  Free  Trial! 


In  every  locality  in  which  we  have  no  dealer,  or  agent  or  sales- 

manager,  we  will  send  one  machine  on  30  days’  free  trial  and  at  our  rock-bottom 
price,  direct  from  the  factory;  to  the  first  responsible  farmer  who  asks  for  it.  No 
deposit;  no  C.  O.  D.  30  days  full  free  trial,  you  alone  to  decide.  ACT  QUICK! 


After  trial,  if  satisfactory  keep  the  machine  on  our  IRON 


CLAD  Guarantee. 


Costs  Nothing  to  Install-^,™  e°„f M “2S5 

nothing!  Just  the  machine  for  small  herds.  If  you  want  power,  get  our  electric 
or  engine  power  outfits  at  $225  and  up. 


You  milk  right  into  your 

own  ordinary  milk  can;  no  extra 
pails;  no  pipes;  no  pulsators;  no 
tanks.  Amazingly  easy  to  clean. 

Guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 

Guaranteed  to  save  time. 

Guaranteed — the  last  word 
in  sanitary  milking  (one 
creamery  wrote  us  that  the 
most  sanitary  milk  came  from 
farmers  using  the  PAGE  Milker). 

And — 


Book  on  Milking 

Sent  Free l 


This  book  is  full  of  im¬ 
portant  information  for  the 
man  who  is  thinking  of  get¬ 
ting  any  kind  of  a  milking 
machine  —Get  Posted! 


i  Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept.48ss 

661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

S  Please  send  me  your  free  book  on  milking.  Also 
5  description  of  your  new  model  PAGE  4  cow  Milker, 
5  and  your  engine  and  electric  power  models.  Also 
s  details  of  your  30-day  free  trial  offer  on  the  2  cow, 
s  hand  operated  model. 


Name. 


Guaranteed: 

Action  alterable  to  suit  every 
cow  separately.  Instantly  adapted  to 
any  cow  according  to  her  disposition 
and  how  easily  or  how  hard  she  milks. 


:  Address. . . 

5  Number  of  cows . . 

3  If  you  have  a  milking  machine  now  give  name  of  make 
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FERTILIZER 

MATERIALS 

FOR  HOME  MIXING 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

Containing 

28%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

A  nalyzing 

42%  Actual  Potash  12%  Nitrogen 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

SOFT  TENNESSEE  PHOSPHATE 

32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

Write  for  our  prices  on  these  and  othfer 
Agricultural  Chemicals  before  buying. 

WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  arc  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuarauteed. 

On  orders  for  thirty  aallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAluY  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J.  | 


M 


PURIFINE"  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Colebratod  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEAOEfl-ATLAS  CO..  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

MAKES  PICS  CROW 

Write  for  prices,  feed¬ 
ing  directions,  etc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA. 


DEITI  TO  REIVES !  REWToh’S 

temper  and  IndlgestionCom- 
pound.  Relieves  Heavci 
by  correcting  the  cause 
—  Indigestion.  Prevent* 
Colic,  Stagger*.  Best 
_  Conditioner  and  Worm 
Expeller.  21  years  sale.  Three 
large  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
*5 e  and  $1.S0  per  can  (Includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mall.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 


^:L@0 


Destroy  Smut 


Smut  decreases  yield — every 
farmer  knows  this.  Those  who 
negledt  to  cleanse  seed  with 
Formaldehyde  must  suffer  a 
needless  loss.  Formaldehyde , 
the  Standard  seed  grain  disin- 
fedant,  destroys  all  smuts  of 
wheat,  grain,  barley,  rye. 

FORMALDEHYDE 

*  “Fa  he  Farmer'^  Friend 
Oat  Seed  Treatment— to  each  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  add  one  ounce  of  Formal¬ 
dehyde.  With  this  solution  wet  every 
seed  by  soaking  or  sprinkling.  Then 
cover  for  ten  hours  with  sacksdipped  in 
Formaldehyde  solution.  Dry  out  grain 
by  spreading  on  clean  floor.  Stir  repeat¬ 
edly  with  clean  implements.  Y our  dealer 
has  our  Formaldehyde — one  pint  treats 
40  bushels.  Send  for  new  Hand  Book. 

Perth  Amboy  Chemical  Works 

709-717  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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Grow  Hogs  and  Poultry 
on  Xenri-Solid  Ruttermilk 

T  DA  DC  MA  RK 

Quick,  Economical  Growth  Means 

Less  Feed,  Less  Time,  More  Money 
Experienced  feeders  know  the  value  of  pure,  rich 
buttermilk.  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  is  fresh  creamery 
buttermilk  with  water  taken  out.  Averages  500  lbs. 
to  a  barrel  and  makes  1000  gallons  of  rich  butter¬ 
milk  feed.  All  you  do  is  add  water.  Ideal  to  mix 
and  use  in  combination  with  grain,  mash  and  other 
feed.  Also  acts  as  a  wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner . 
Keeps  stock  healthy  and  full  of  pep.  Nothing  better 
for  weanling  pigs  and  baby  chicks.  Write  TODAY  for 
further  information  on  Semi-Solid'  Buttermilk,  and 
facts  about  Feeding  for  Profit. 

Consolidated  Products  Co.  I.  H.  Ncstcr  A  Co. 

Dept.  2240  Dept.  2240,  No.  3  Chestnut  St. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  Philadelphia,  Pa.  i 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  IS  CREEN  STREET.  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


“The  Best  Farm  Stories  Ever  Written” 

Tiie  Hope  Farm  man  is  known  and  loved  in  thousands  of  farm 
homes  all  over  the  country.  His  “Hope  Farm  Notes,”  which  appear 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  each  week,  arc  eagerly  read  by  both  young 
and  old  and  are  often  called  the  ‘‘Best  Farm  Stories  Ever  Written.” 
A  number  of  the  best  of  these  stories  which  have  appeared  during  the 
past  20  years  have  been  selected  and  printed  in  an  attractive  224-page 
hook  called 

“Hope  Farm  Notes” 

These  stories  are  filled  with  the  subtle  humor,  the  sound  philosophy 
and  the  kindly  spirit  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  author. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  stories  contained  in  the  book: 


“Louise”— The  sad  story  of  n  self-sacrificing 
young  gill  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Family.  Her  heroic  efforts 
to  become  self-supporting,  and  her  tragic 
death  when  victory  was  in  sight,  will 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

“Uncle  Kd's  Uhl losophy”— Uncle  Ed  was 
from  the  South  and  you  will  enjoy  his 


humorous  views  upon  th*  hustle  and 
bustle  of  Northern  Life. 

“Grandmother” — This  is  the  story  of  a 
dear  old  lady  who  won  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  Hope  Farm  Family. 

“The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Barn” — If  you 

were  ever  a  boy  on  a  farm  you  will  enjoy 
the  Hope  Farm  story  of  his  boyhood  day* 
on  a  Cape  Cod  Farm. 


There  are  many  other  stories  contained  in  this  book,  which  will 
hold  the  interest  of  the  reader  from  start  to  finish,  and  can  be  read 
time  and  time  again  with  pleasure. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  Hope  Farm  man  has  personally  autographed  100  copies  of 
this  book,  and  we  believe  many  readers  will  especially  prize  a  copy 
of  the  book  containing  the  author’s  signature.  There  are  a  few  of  these 
autographed  copies  left,  and  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  they  will  be  sent 
to  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  who  order  promptly  from  this 
advertisement. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Notes  About  Tanning 


Home  Tanning 

Is  it  possible  for  a  farmer  to  tan  a 
hide  with  the  hair  off.  and  will  the  leather 
be  as  good  as  that  done  by  the  tannery? 
If  so.  how  can  the  hair  be  removed  and 
tanning  done  on  a  salted  hide?  What  is 
wrong?  Hides  are  quoted  around  10c  in 
the  market,  and  the  farmers  here  are 
getting  from  2  to  5  cents  a  pound. 

Medina.  ().  E.  R.  b. 

I  assume  that  the  inquirer  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  leather  suitable  for  the  making 
of  boots  and  harnesses.  Of  late  years  a 
large  part  of  the  leather  of  this  kind  has 
been  made  by  what  is  known  as  the 
chrome  process.  This  requires  but  about 
three  weeks’  time,  and  produces  a  leather 
at  a  less  cost  than  the  hark  process.  Such 
leather  is.  however,  slightly  inferior  to 
bark  tanned  leather  in  both  tensile 
strength  and  wearing  qualities,  hut  the 
process  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  home 
manufacture. 

In  the  early  history  of  New  England 
all  leather  was  tunned  upon  the  farm,  and 
it  was  customary  for  the  itinerant  cob¬ 
bler  to  go  from  house  to  house,  making 
and  repairing  the  harnesses  and  the  boots 
and  shoes  for  the  entire  family.  This 
practice  continued  in  the  more  remote 
districts  until  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  possibly  for  some  time  after¬ 
wards.  and  this  home-tanned  leather  be¬ 
came  an  important  article  of  trade  at  the 
country  stores.  Each  town  annually 
elected  an  inspector  of  leather,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  settle  all  disputes  regard¬ 
ing  tin*  quality  of  such  leather.  This 
office  is  maintained,  at  least  in  Vermont, 
until  the  present  time.  Either  hemlock 
or  oak  hark  was  used,  and  the  process 
was  essentially  the  same  as  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Hemlock  bark  produces  a 
leather  of  a  decided  reddish-brown  color 
and  of  slightly  better  wearing  qualities 
than  oak  bark  and  is  somewhat  better 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  footwear. 
Oak  bark  gives  a  white  leather,  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow.  It  lias  greater  ten¬ 
sile  strength,  and  is  preferred  to  hemlock 
tanned  leather  for  belts  and  harnesses. 
The  genuine  so-called  Russia  leather  is 
tanned  with  hw-ch  hark,  but  very  little 
is  made  in  this  country. 

The  hide  is  first  spread  upon  the 
ground,  flesh  side  up.  and  one  side  is 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  hardwood 
ashes.  Then  it  is  folded  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  bring  every  portion  of  the  flesh 
side  in  contact  with  the  ashes,  and  laid 
away  in  a  cool.  damp,  dark  place  until 
the  hnir  will  slip  readily.  Then  it  is 
cleaned  of  the  ashes,  spread  upon  a  bench, 
flesh  side  down,  and  the  hair  is  removed. 
In  the  absence  of  a  tool  designed  for  the 
purpose,  a  hog-sera  per.  such  as  is  used 
for  removing  the  bristles  from  a  pig  at 
butchering  time,  answers  very  well.  Then 
the  hide  is  turned  over  and  every  particle 
of  fleshy  integument  is  removed.  For 
convenience  in  handling  the  head  and  legs 
and  other  outlying  parts  are  removed, 
and  the  hide  is  brought  to  the  form  of  a 
palallelogram.  And  generally,  also,  it  is 
split,  sometimes  into  two  halves,  by  a 
cut  straight  down  the  back,  and  some¬ 
times  into  three  pieces  by  two  parallel 
cuts  down  the  sides.  This  depends  upon 
the  comparative  thickness  of  the  skin. 
Tt.  is  now  ready  for  the  vat.  This  may 
be  a  box  or  a  barrel,  or  any  water-tight 
receptacle  of  sufficient  size. 

Meantime  the  hark  has  been  prepared. 
Possibly,  for  tanning  a  single  hide,  it 
may  he  shaved  from  the  tree  with  a  draw- 
knife.  hut  the  usual  practice  is  to  peel  It 
from  the  logs  cut  in  May  or  June,  when 
rhe  new  growth  of  the  tree  has  loosened 
it.  The  hide  is  placed  in  a  vat.  and 
about  three  shovelfuls  of  the  bark,  broken 
into  hits  not  larger  than  small  peas, 
spread  upon  it.  Sufficient  water  is  now 
added  to  cover  it.  and  it  is  allowed  to  lie 
for  fully  two  months.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  pull  and  stretch  it.  but  it  must 
be  turned  and  worked  frequently  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  wrinkles  and 
creases,  which  would  cause  uneven  tan¬ 
ning.  After  two  months  the  hide  is 
taken  from  the  vat.  partially  dried  and 
worked  down  to  the  desired  thinness.  In 
the  absence  of  a  tool  for  the  purpose  and 
the  skill  with  which  to  use  it.  this  may 
be  done  with  sandpaner.  In  the  large 
establishments  it  is  Horn*  by  a  machine 
which  takes  off  a  thin  sieving  covering 
the  entire  side,  and  this  becomes  a  by¬ 
product  of  considerable  value.  The  tan 
hark  is  removed  from  the  liquor,  drained 
and  thrown  away.  The  hide  is  returned 
to  the  vat  and  double  the  original  quan¬ 
tity  of  pulverized  bark  is  added.  The 
hide  is  allowed  to  lie  for  another  two 
months,  when  more  bark  is  added,  and 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  strong 
liquor  for  for  at  least  two  months  more. 
Within  reasonable  limits  the  longer  it 
now  remains  the  better  will  he  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  leather.  The  trimmings  are 
tanned  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
process,  except  that  the  thinning  is 
omitted,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  last  liquor  for  18  months,  and  are 
used  for  sole  leather.  Were  the  strong 
decoction  used  in  the  first  place,  it  would 
form  an  impervious  coating  which  would 
prevent  the  liquor  from  reaching  the  in¬ 
terior.  and  this  would  remain  untanned. 

When  tanned,  the  hide  is  taken  from 
the  liquor,  dried  and  blackened  by  being 
rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and 
lard  oil.  Lime  is  often  used  instead  of 
ashes  to  remove  the  hair.  It  costs  less 


and  works  more  quickly,  but  requires 
careful  attention  or  it  will  create  an  un¬ 
even  texture,  hence  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  an  amateur.  Just 
as  good  leather  can  be  made  on  the  farm 
and  by  home  practices  as  can  he  made  in 
a  tannery,  hut  whether  it  can  be  as 
economically  made  or  not  depends  upon 
the  price  of  leather  and  the  value  placed 
upon  home  labor.  Whether  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  will  result  as  satisfactorily  or  not 
can  best  he  answered  by  asking  if  a  man 
wholly  unacquainted  with  cookery  can 
take  the  right  ingredients  and  a  cook 
book  and  make  as  good  a  loaf  of  bread 
as  his  wife  can  make.  I  forgot  to.  say 
that  the  salted  hide  must  be  soaked  in 
water  until  it  is  as  pliable  as  when  fresh 
and  the  salt  is  all  drawn  out  of  it. 

In  the  matter  of  the  discrepancy  be 
tween  the  quoted  price  for  hides  and  the 
price  that  the  farmer  receives,  there  are 
many  factors.  ( )ne  is  that  the  prices 
quoted  are  for  slaughter-house  hides,  re¬ 
moved  by  men  who  know  their  business, 
and  these  are  always  more  valuable  than 
those  removed  by  an  unpraeticed  farmer. 
First,  the  farmer  wastes  about  2  lbs.  of 
tin*  hide  by  his  method  of  skinning  the 
head.  Second,  the  longitudinal  slit  from 
the  throat  to  the  tail  is  always  waving, 
thus  making  a  loss  of  two  or  more  straps 
when  cutting  the  hide  into  harness 
leather.  Third,  the  tail  bone  is  seldom 
if  ever  removed,  almost  invariably  there 
is  more  flesh  left  upon  the  hide,  and 
almost  a*  invariably  there  are  several 
pounds  of  manure  upon  the  flanks.  All 
these  odd  to  weight,  without  increasing 
the  value.  Then  there  are  the  cuts  and 
scores,  which  are  cuts  bnly  partially 
through  the  skin.  Then  there  are  the 
transportation  charges,  and  last,  hilt  not 
least,  are  the  profits,  reasonable  or  abom¬ 
inable.  of  the  junk  dealer  to  whom  the 
farmer  sells,  and  of  the  commission  man 
to  whom  tile  junk  man  sells.  All  these 
count  up.  and  if  I  knew  liow  to  eliminate 
thorn  I  would  soon  he  a  rich  man. 

C.  0.  ORMSBEE. 


Tanning  a  Small  Hide 

The  pelt  I  treated  according  to  Mr. 
Ormshee’s  directions  is  finished,  and  made 
a  present,  to  my  son  in  Idaho.  I  took 
some  fussing  to  put  it  over,  and  brought 
forth  some  mild  criticism,  such  as  wish¬ 
ing  “that  pelt  in  Halifax.”  etc.  Those 
pleasantries  were  all  survived,  and  a  good 
product  resulted;  in  short.  I  had  first- 
rate  luck,  and  thank  you  all  for  it.  It 
would  seem  that  the  ‘‘rural ite.”  not  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  a  tannery,  and  the  hides 
that  fall  to  his  lot  having  no  commercial 
value  (steer  and  cow  hides  3c  today),  he 
is  quite  excusable  for  his  attempt  to 
change  them  into  an  article  that  will  be 
useful  about  the  place.  This.  I  suppose, 
is  the  ground  for  his  questions  that  seem 
so  simple  to  the  tannery  man. 

I  would  give  a  quarter  to  see  a  wood¬ 
chuck  hide  that.  T  tried  to  convert  into 
something  resembling  leather  back  in  the 
forests  of  Michigan  about  the  time  that 
Franklin  Pierce  was  ending  his  term  as 
President.  It  would  make  us  all  smile. 
T  had  heard  some  of  the  neighbors  say 
that  the  hide  of  Mr.  Chuck  made  good 
strings,  and  so  very  soon  T  had  a  mild 
ease  of  the  tan  fever.  Referring  back 
to  my  recent  adventures  in  the  realm  of 
pelt,  would  say  that  if  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers  have  dressed  one  or  more  pelts  and 
have  tried  coloring  them.  I  would  be  much 
pleased  if  they  would  make  known 
through  The  R.-N.  Y.  what  success  they 
had.  w.H. 


Tanning  Tail  with  Skin 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  tan  the  tail  on 
a  hide?  I  have  done  very  well  with 
skunk  with  that  exception.  I  used  alum 
and  saltpeter,  but  do  not  get  all  odor  of 
oil  from  the  tail.  No  skunk  odor  re¬ 
mains.  MRS.  W.  B.  TT. 

For  convenience  this  should  have  beeu 
tanned  at  the  same  time  the  hide  was 
tanned.  In  handling  the  skins  of  most  of 
the  small  fur-bearers,  it  is  customary  to 
roll  the  tail  under  the  foot  until  tin*  bone 
loosens,  and  then  to  pull  the  hone  from 
its  socket.  With  most  of  them  very  little 
flesh  or  fat.  will  adhere  to  the  interior, 
and  the  tail  will  be  incidentally  tanned 
sufficiently  for  all  purposes  during  the 
regular  tanning  of  the  hide.  The  skunk, 
however,  has  an  immense  deposit  of  fat 
inside  the  tail,  most  of  which  will  re¬ 
main  attached  to  the  skin,  and  will  he 
liable  to  cause  trouble  in  the  future.  The 
correct  method  is  to  slit  down  the  under 
side  of  the  tail,  being  careful  not  to  cut 
any  more  of  the  long  hairs  than  neces¬ 
sary.  Remove  the  bone  and  fat  and  treat 
the  skin  of  the  tail  precisely  as  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  hide  was  treated  when  being 
tanned.  The  sides  will  roll  together, 
practically  closing  the  incision,  hut  the 
closing  may  be  further  strengthened  by 
taking  a  few  stitches.  But  always  have 
a  small  opening  at  the  extreme  end  so 
that  in  case  moisture  should  find  its  way 
into  the  socket  it  can  readily  drain  out. 

In  the  present  instance  the  oil  lias  be¬ 
come  somewhat  rancid  and  possibly  the 
hairs  have  loosened.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  solution  of  alum  and  saltpeter 
be  made  of  double  strength,  in  order  to 
hold  them.  This  should  destroy  all  of¬ 
fensive  odor.  If  it  does  not,  rub  thor¬ 
oughly  with  baking  soda  and  powdered 
chalk.  c.  o.  ORMSBEE. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

NEW  CROP  VEGETABLES  ARE  SELLING  BET¬ 
TER  THAN  OLD - POTATOES  CLOSING 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES 

While  prices  of  old  potatoes  are  drag¬ 
ging  in  the  depths  the  public  seems  to 
have  plenty  of  money  for  the  fresh  new 
crop.  New  onions  bring  .$1.75  per  (prate 
holding  less  than  one  bushel,  while  old 
onions  average  not  more  than  $1  per  100 
lbs.  New  potatoes  bring  (wholesale)  $S 
per  barrel,  while  old  stock  is  a  drug  on 
the  market  at  $1  per  100  lbs.  Straw¬ 
berries  will  also  bring  fairly  high  prices, 
although  values  are  working  downward 
as  the  supply  increases.  The  new  crop  of 
Texas  onions  started  considerably  earlier 
than  last  season,  but  shipments  have  been 
restricted  because  of  low  price  at  ship¬ 
ping  points  and  supplies  were  not  so  large 
as  expected.  The  lower  prices  on  Ber¬ 
muda  onions  this  year  are  in  line  with 
many  other  commodities.  They  are  also 
in  agreement  with  the  tendency  of  other 
years  to  alternate  high  and  low  prices  for 
this  crop,  as  well  as  for  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  several  vegetables. 

POTATOES  75  CENTS  IN  CHICAGO 

The  late  market  movement  of  potatoes  is 
likely  to  exceed  flu*  average.  Despite  the 
low  price,  supplies  are  moving  equal  to  the 
average  weekly  demand.  The  Southern 
crop  is  earlier,  but  short,  owing  to  light 
acreage,  drought  and  frost.  Florida  al¬ 
ready  is  nearly  done.  Louisiana,  Texas 
and  South  Carolina  are  filling  in  gradu¬ 
ally,  but  there  will  be  room  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  old  potatoes  for  a 
month  or  so.  Old  stock  sold  below  75c 
per  100  lbs.  in  Chicago  the  first  week  of 
.May.  The  big  Virginia  crop  will  begin  to 
move  about  the  last  of  May,  and  may  be 
expected  to  supply  most  of  the  Eastern 
demand  in  June  and  July.  New  potatoes 
are  still  in  small  proportion  to  the  total 
supply,  and  are  selling  too  high  for  the 
average  consumer.  Old  potatoes  are  still 
quite  good,  and  the  price,  even  at  retail, 
is  as  low  as  at  any  time  during  the  sea¬ 
son. 

The  next  main  crop  season  is  beginning 
to  outline  itself  dimly.  Apparently  the 
acreage  will  average  about  as  usual  in 
the  Far  West  and  in  Maine,  but  may  be 
less  in  the  Middle  West.  Many  States 
will  exceed  last  year’s  rather  short  acre¬ 
age.  It  was  the  heavy  yield  per  acre  and 
not  the  liberal  planting  that  gave  us  too 
many  potatoes  last  year.  Probably  the 
yield  will  be  less  this  year.  The  lighter 
buying  of  fertilizers  suggests  such  an  out¬ 
come.  but  the  grower  will  need  to  accept 
the  usual  chance  of  somebody  else  having 
a  light  yield,  thus  leaving  room  for  him 
at  a  paying  price.  The  city  wholesale 
market  range  is  not  much  above  $1  per 
100  lbs.,  and  country  shippers  receive 
about  three-fourths  the  corresponding  city 
prices.  Old  onions  are  about  done  after 
one  of  the  worst  seasons  for  many  years, 
perhaps  the  worst  since  1012,  when,  as 
now,  some  holders  actually  were  giving 
away  the  stock.  The  loss  is  greater  (his 
year  than  ever  before  because  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  extraordinarily  heavy. 

The  apple  crop  news  is  uncertain  and 
conflicting.  If  nothing  further  happens, 
it  appear^  there  will  be  a  great  crop  in 
(lie  Northwest.  The  crop  in  the  Middle 
West  and  Southwest  will  be  light,  any¬ 
how.  it  seems.  The  situation  in  the  North 
and  Northeast  is  still  indefinite,  but  those 
sections  seem  not  likely  to  repeat  last 
year’s  heavy  yield.  The  old  crop  is  clos¬ 
ing  out  at  rather  high  prices. 

Georgia  peaches  will  be  on  the  market 
soon,  probably  0.000  to  7,000  cars  within 
the  next  few  months.  They  will  have  the 
first  part  of  the  season  to  themselves  on 
account  of  freezing  in  many  other  sec¬ 
tions.  Peaches  ought  to  sell  readily 
throughout  the  season,  because  so  much 
of  the  crop  was  injured. 

Truck  crops  in  general  show  reduced 
acreage  and  a  great  deal  of  frost  injury. 
High  freight  charges  have  been  keeping 
back  much  of  the  stock.  Some  shipments 
are  not  paying  shippers  tin*  cost  of  the 
crates.  g.  b.  f. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY -E N DICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  14  to  18c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb..  28c;  neck  cuts, 
lb..  10c;  round  steak,  lb.,  22c;  lamb 
chops,  lb..  28c;  mutton,  lb..  12  to  25c; 
roasting  pigs,  lb.,  25c ;  pork  loin,  lb., 
20  to  25c ;  salt  pork,  lb.,  28c ;  sausage, 
lb.,  25c;  sliced  ham.  lb..  85c;  brisket 
bacon,  lb..  22c ;  veal  chops,  lb..  35c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  rabbits,  lb.,  35c;  wood¬ 
chuck,  dressed,  lb..  80c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  34c;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  22c;  geese,  lb.,  86c;  ducks, 
lb..  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls.  lb..  44c; 
roasting  chickens,  lb..  45c;  geese,  lb., 
42c  ;  ducks,  lb..  46c. 

Eggs,  extra  white.  31c ;  brown,  extra, 
31c;  mixed  colors,  31c;  duck  eggs.  40c. 

Milk,  qt.,  9c;  skim-milk.  qt..  5c ;.  but¬ 
termilk,  qt..  5c;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy  prints,  lb.. 
40c;  dairy  in  jars.  lb..  40c;  cheese,  whole 
milk  cream,  lb..  33c;  skim.  17c;  cottage 
cheese,  lb..  10c;  pimento,  lb..  15c. 

Apples,  large,  bushel.  Baldwins.  $1.20; 
Greenings.  $1.25;  Ben  Davis.  00c;  Spvs. 
$1.40;  other  varieties.  50c  to  $1  ;  dried 


apples,  lb..  1214c;  citrons,  each,  10  to 
15c. 

Asparagus,  per  14-lb.,  15c;  beans,  dry, 
lb.,  7c;  beets,  bit..  $1;  cabbage,  white, 
lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bu.,  80c;  celery,  best 
bunch,  12  to  15c;  dandelion  greens,  lb., 
7c;  horseradish  roots,  lb..  15c;  lettuce, 
large  heads,  each,  8c;  onions,  bu..  75c; 
green,  bunch,  7c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  65c ;  small.  50c ;  rhubarb, 
bunch,  10c;  radishes,  white,  bunch.  8c; 
round  red,  bunch.  7c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c;  spinach,  peck,  30c;  squash.  Hub- 
hard,  lb..  2c;  rutabagas,  bu..  90c;  veg¬ 
etable  oysters,  bunch,  10c;  vinegar,  gal., 
35c. 

Honey,  card,  25c;  clover,  extracted, 
23c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  10c;  on  cob, 
8c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb..  5c;  maple  syrup, 
gal..  $2.50;  black  walnuts,  bu.,  $2.50; 
butternuts,  bu.,  $2;  hickorynuts,  ba„ 
$5.50. 

SYRACUSE  TUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  me¬ 
dium.  lb.,  5  to  6c;  Iamb,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
live  pigs,  each,  $4  to  $5 ;  small  dressed 
pigs,  lb..  16c;  pork,  light,  lb.,  ll^c; 
heavy.  10c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  14c;  com¬ 
mon.  10c ;  sausage,  lb.,  24c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks.  40c;  chickens, 
40  to  45c ;  fowls,  40  to  45c ;  geese,  lb., 
45c;  guinea  lieu.?,  each.  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  60c; 
chickens,  55  to  60e;  fowls.  55  to  60c; 
geese,  lb.,  50c;  rabbits,  40  to  45c. 

Butter,  lb..  45c ;  eggs,  80  to  85c ;  duck 
eggs,  40c ;  lard,  lb.,  15c;  Italian  cheese, 
lb..  45  to  60c;  maple  syrup,  gal.  $2.25. 

Asparagus,  bunch,  15  to  20c;  per  doz. 
bunches,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  beans,  dry.  bu., 
$1.50  to  $4.50;  per  qt.,  10  to  12c;  beets, 
per  bu.,  40c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to 
45c;  per  100,  $3;  carrots,  bu.,  50c;  gar¬ 
lic,  lb.,  25c ;  horseradish  roots,  bunch, 
10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  $1.40  to  $2.80; 
onions',  bu.,  50c;  hothouse,  per  doz.,  20 
to  25c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  50c;  par¬ 
snips,  bu..  50c;  popcorn,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50; 
potatoes,  bu..  40  to  50c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  50c;  spinach,  bu..  60  to  75c; 
sage,  lb.,  10c;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  45c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $24  to  $25;  hay, 
No.  1.  $24  to  $25;  No.  2.  $21  to  $22; 
No.  8,  $16  to  $18;  Timothy,  ton,  $24; 
straw,  rye,  ton,  $18;  wheat,  $15;  oat, 
$12. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb..  12  to  13c;  hindquarters, 
18  to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  18  to 
15c;  heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
20  to  24c;  yearling  lambs.  16  to  18c; 
mutton,  lb..  1  1  to  13c;  veal.  lb..  14  to  16c. 

Live  Poult rv  Fowls.  80  to  32c;  roost¬ 
ers.  22  to  25c':  r'd.  18  to  20c;  ducks.  .30 
to  35c;  geese.  20  to  25c;  turkeys.  40  to 
45c;  eggs,  82c. 

Apples,  per  bn  .  Kings.  $1.50  to  81  75; 
Soys.  $1.50  to  81  75:  Greenings,  $1.25  to 
81.50;  seconds.  80c  to  $1. 

Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches,  90c  to 
$1.25;  large  bunches,  $2  50  to  $3.50; 
beets,  bu..  60  to  75c;  cabbage,  crate.  85 
to  40c;  carrots,  bu..  50  to  75c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  $1  to  81.25:  celery,  bundled, 
per  doz.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  cucumbers,  hot¬ 
house,  per  doz.,  8*>  to  $2.25 ;  lettuce, 
curly,  doz.  heads.  55  to  65c;  mint,  green, 
doz.  bunches.  30  to  85c:  onions,  dry.  bu  . 
40  to  60c;  green,  per  doz.  bunches.  15c; 
potatoes,  bu..  85  to  JO" ;  parsnips,  bu.. 
60  to  75c;  pieplant,  doz.  hunches.  85  to 
40c;  radishes,  hothouse,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  35c;  spinach,  bn.  75c  to  81.25: 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
45c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  lie  ml-picked,  me¬ 
dium.  83  85;  red  marrow.  87;  white  mar¬ 
row.  84.50;  red  kidney,  $7.50;  white  kid¬ 
ney.  $10:  pea.  $3;  yellow-eye.  $6;  im¬ 
perials.  $8. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  4c;  No.  2.  3c ; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  8c:  No.  2.  2c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  2c;  horsehides.  each, 
$1.50  to  $2;  lambs,  each,  50c  to  $1  ;  calf¬ 
skins.  No.  1.  9c;  No.  2.  7c;  wool,  fleece, 
lb..  15  to  18c;  unwashed,  medium,  15 
to  18c. 

Glover,  bu..  $14  to  $15;  Timothv.  $4 
to  $4.50;  Alsiko.  $14  to  $15;  Alfalfa, 
$14.50  to  $15.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Thp  produce  market  shows  no  really 
strong  item.  What  few  changes  there 
are  mostly  show  loss.  Cabbage  and  onions 
are  drawn  into  the  fields  and  scattered 
for  manure  in  seme  cases.  Cherries  are 
badly  hurt  by  frost. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  declining;  creamery,  80  to  37c; 
dairy.  80  to  34c;  crocks.  28  to  34c;  com¬ 
mon.  12  to  18c.  Cheese,  quiet:  daisies 
and  flats.  20  to  21c;  longhorns.  21  to  ',0c. 
Eggs,  easy:  hennery.  80  to  82c;  State 
and  Western  candled.  25  to  28c. 

POULTRY 

pressed  poultry,  easy;  fowl.  33  to  38c; 
chickens.  86  to  42c;  capons,  58  to  60c; 
old  roosters.  24  to  25c :  ducks.  40  to  43c ; 
geese.  31  to  34c;  live  poultry,  lower; 
fowl.  28  to  33c;  chickens.  25  to  28c;  old 
roosters.  20  to  22 e ;  ducks,  35  to  89c ; 
geese.  26  to  28c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet:  Spy,  Greening.  Baldwin, 
lm..  $1.60  to  $1.75;  seconds.  60  to  90c. 
Potatoes,  only  new  firm;  good  to  fancy 
white,  bu..  85  to  55c;  new.  Florida.  $5.75 


to  $8.75;  Bermuda,  $13  to  $15;  sweets, 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberries,  slow;  mostly  poor  qual¬ 
ity  offering;  Southern,  24-qt.  crate,  $5 
to  $7 ;  pints,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  single  qts.,  25 
to  35c. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  cwt..  $7.50  to 
$8.75 ;  marrow.  $8  to  $8.50 ;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium.  $4.50  to  $5 ;  new  string  beans, 
hamper.  $3  to  $5.  Onions,  quiet;  home¬ 
grown,  bu..  50c  to  $1.25;  Texas  yellow, 
crate,  $1.85  to  $2;  Texas  white,  $2.75 
to  $2.85. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  asparagus,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.  bunch,  $2  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  carrots,  40  to  50c  (old)  ; 
parsnips,  50  t<>  75c;  spinach.  65  to  90c; 
turnips,  white,  65  to  90c ;  yellow,  50  to 
55c;  cabbage,  Southern,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$3  ;  Florida  celery,  crate,  $4.50  to  $4.75 : 
iceberg  lettuce,  crate.  $4.25  to  $4.75; 
tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $4  to  $5.25; 
endive,  lb.,  18  to  25c;  pieplant,  doz..  40 
to  60c;  peppers,  box.  $4  to  $5;  onion 
sprouts^  doz.  bunches.  10  to  12c;  radishes, 
40  to  45c;  cucumbers,  basket,  $2.50  to  $8. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  light  comb,  lb.,  26  to  33c ; 
dark,  22  to  25c.  Maple  products,  sugar, 
lb.,  32  to  85c;  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

FEED 

TTay,  easy;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $18  to 
$21;  clover  mixed,  $17.50  to  $18.50; 
straw.  $15  to  $17.  Wheat  bran.  ton.  car 
lot.  $21.50;  middlings,  $20.50;  red  dog. 
$28.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $35;  oilmeal, 
$32.50;  hominy,  $28.50;  gluten.  $31;  oat 
feed,  $9;  rye,  middlings,  $21.  J.  w.  C. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter 

Best  creamery,  89  to  41c;  good  to 
choice.  85  to  37c;  lower  grades,  80  to 
34c;  ladles.  22  to  23c;  packing  stock, 
15  to  20c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby.  86  to  87c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  25  to  32c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers.  65  to  70e ;  roosters,  18  to 
25c;  fowls,  30  lo  34e. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  82  to  87c;  roosters,  22  to  23c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $8  to  $6;  strawberries, 
qt...  20  to  40c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  cwt..  40c  to  $1;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  r’s-bu.  basket.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
onions,  100  lbs..  30c  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  new, 
bbl..  $1.50  to  $2. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  2.  $21  to  $22;  No  3 
$18  to  $19;  sample.  $16  to  $17:  clover 
mixed.  $19  to  $20.  Straw,  rye,  $18  to 
$18.50;  wheat.  $15  to  $16. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  88  f(<  39c;  common -to 
good.  3,4  to  37c;  dairy.  25  to  80c;  stor¬ 
age.  88  to  3,4c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby.  87  to  38c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  27  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens.  88  to  42c:  fowls,  86  to  38c; 
ducks,  85  to  38c;  squabs,  doz.  $5  to  $7. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl..  $8  to  $7;  Ben 
Davis.  $3  to  $4;  Russet.  $8.50  to  $5; 
Spy.  $3.50  to  $6.  Strawberries,  qt.,  25 
to  40o. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100  lbs.,  90c  to  $1.10;  new, 
bbl.,  $4.50  to  $8. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions.  100  lbs..  50c  to  $1;  cabbage, 
bbl  .  75c  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  $1  to 
$2.75  ;  spinach,  bu..  85c  to  $1  ;  carrots, 
bu.  box.  $1.50  to  $2:  turn  ins,  bag.  $150 
to  $2 ;  radishes  bu.  box.  $2  to  83 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  hothouse,  lb..  15  to  50c. 

IT  AY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Tbnothy.  $31  to  $82 ;  No.  2.  $27 
to  $28;  No.  8,  825  to  $26;  clover  mixed. 
827  to  $29.  Rye  straw,  $24  to  $25  ;  oat 
straw,  $17. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best.  88  to  38%  ;  common  to  good,  tub, 
35  to  87c;  rolls,  28  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  29  to  30c;  gathered,  23 
to  26c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

liens,  85  to  38c;  chickens,  35  to  38c; 
roosters^  20  to  21c;  ducks.  38  to  40c; 
geese.  25  to  30c;  turkeys.  45  to  50c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens.  48  to  50c;  roosters,  32  to  85c; 
broilers.  45  to  50c ;  ducks.  45  to  50c ; 
turkeys,  60  to  65c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6;  strawberies, 
qt..  25  to  40c. 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.75: 
sweet  potatoes,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50;  onions, 
100  lbs..  75c  to  81 ;  turnips,  bbl.,  $2  to 
82.25;  carrots,  new.  doz.,  40  to  50c. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $24  to  $24.50;  stand¬ 
ard.  $22  to  $23.50;  clover  mixed,  $21  to 
$22.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  5,  1921 


MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
May  is  $2.80  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
pity,  with  I  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfnt 
over  8.  Loose  milk  at  stores  retails  at 
10  rents  per  quart;  bottled.  Grade  A,  17 
cents;  bottled.  Grade  B.  15  cents;  certi¬ 
fied.  28  cents. 

BUTTER 


Prices  have  boon  both 

down 

and 

up 

during  the  week,  closing 

without 

special 

change  from  last  report. 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb. ..4 . . 

.  37 

@ 

37  k; 

Good  10  Choice  . 

.  33 

(ft 

36 

Lower  Grades . 

(a 

27 

City  made . 

@ 

23 

Dairy,  best  . 

< a 

37 

32 

Common  to  good  . 

.  25 

@ 

Packing  Stock . 

4t 

19 

CHEESE 


Prices  quoted  are  for  new  make  and  on 
a  considerably  lower  price  basis.  The 
Ftica  Board  of  Trade  price  this  week  was 
made  14  cents,  which  is  9*4  cents  under 
a  year  ago,  and  the  lowest  in  several 
years. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new . 

Good  to  choice . . 


EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy  .. 

Medium  to  good  .  .... 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  itood . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  good.  mixed  oolors 

Lower  Braces . 

Storage,  best . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steen . . 

Bain: . 

Cows . 

Calves.  prime  Teal.  100  lb* . 

Cull* . 

Uogs . . 

Sheep,  100  lbx . 

Lambs  . 


.  W4<a 

18 

..  ia 

@ 

17 

(ft 

32 

@ 

30 

@ 

31 

.  25 

@ 

28 

29 

<0 

30 

26 

@ 

39 

.  22 

@ 

24 

■  22 

<§> 

23 

.  8  50 

@ 

9  75 

@ 

7  50 

3  00 

<4» 

6  00 

.  8  00 

@13  00 

.  5  00 

@ 

8  00 

@ 

9  50 

.  5  00 

@ 

7  00 

.  9  O0 

@15  00 

DRESSED  TOULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  55  @  60 

Com.  to  good .  40  @  52 

Chickens  choice  lb .  45  @  50 

Fair  to  Good .  31)  <8>  38 

fowls .  35  @  39 

Roosters . 20  @  24 

Ducks  .  30  @  35 

Sqnn.hs.  doz . .  4  00  a  10  110 

Geese . 25  @  35 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
_Sales  are  reported  at;  Calves,  choice. 
15  to  17c;  common  to  good,  10  to  14c; 
lambs,  hothouse,  each.  $3  to  $10. 

BEANS 


Marrow.  IU0  lb* .  6  00  @  6  75 

Pea .  3  76  @  4  40 

Med  in  . . 75  @  5  00 

Red  Kidney  .  950  @  9  85 

White  Kidney . 12  50  @13  00 

Yellow  Eye .  7  50  @8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  @  7  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  50  @  5  00 

Albemarle .  7  00  @  10  00 

Strawberries.  Far  Southern,  qt .  10  @  40 

Virginia... .  25  @  45 

Maryland...  .  35  @  60 

POTATOES 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 2  50  @  8  00 

Old,  180  lbs . 150  @2  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  6  00  @12  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  2  75 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  2  00  a,  6  25 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  50 

Cabbage,  ton .  8  00  @12  00 

New.  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @3  0(1 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  00  @4  75 

Clucary  and  Escarol.  bbl .  2  00  @4  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  1  00  @  3  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  50  @  150 

New.  bu.  crate . .  1  00  @2  50 

Kgg  Plants,  bn .  2  00  @  5  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  150  @175 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  50  @  1  50 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @5  00 

Peoners.  bu . . 3  00  @  6  00 

Peas,  bu . .  1  50  @  3  50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  50 

Romaine.bu . 1  00  @  2  75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  @  35 

Spinach,  bbl . .  50  @  1  00 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @  mo 

Parsley,  bbl... . .  150  @300 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton . 29  00  @30  00 

No.  2  . 25  00  @28  00 

No.  3  . 22  00  @24  00 

Shipping . noo  @20  0(1 

Clover.  Mixed  .  . 20  00  @29  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 18  00  @2100 

Oat  and  wheat.  . 1200  @15  00 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat.  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.66: 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  82c;  oats,  No.  2 
white,  48c;  rye.  $1.35;  barley,  75c. 


Retail  Prices 

at  New  York 

Butter — Best  . 

. $.47  to 

$.40 

Good  to  choice. . . 

. 39  to 

45 

Eggs — Fancy  . 

. 45  to 

.50 

Good  to  choice... 

.42 

Fowls,  lb . 

. .  .4j)  to 

.50 

Lamb  chops.  Ih.... 

•  •••••••  .48  to 

.55 

Roasting  beef.  lb.  .  . 

. 35  to 

.45 

Potatoes — Old.  lb.  . 

. 02  to 

.08 

New  . 

. 05  to 

.06 

Lettuce,  head  . 

. 05  to 

.10 

Cabbage,  head  .  .  .  . 

.15 

724 


7h*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Make  Big  PoultiyManey 

^MILKOUNE 


Jag.  E.  Keyes,  Petaluma,  California,  writes5 
“Milkoline  prevents  worms,  lowers  death  rate 
increases  eg:*?  production  and  keeps  a  flock  in 
splendid  health,  thereby  preventing  disease.” 
The  biggest  poulty  raisers  and  feeders  like 
Armour  &  Company,  Grant  Brothers,  etc.,  use 
Milkoline  constantly.  Many  say  it  reduces 
feeding  costs  materially. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Offer: 

ient  size  kegs  and  barrels.  Your  money  will 
be  refunded  in  full  if  after  using  half  of  amount 
purchased  in  SO  days  you  are  not  satisfied. 

A  Gallon  •  When  fed  according  to  di- 
*■''  ”  Uaiiuii.  sections  Milkoline  costs  but 
2c  a  gallon  or  less.  Milkoline  is  pure  modified 
buttermilk — keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate, 
will  not  mould  or  rot  and  does  not  draw  flies. 
Regarded  by  users  as  being  far  superior  to 
buttermilk  as  it  is  always  uniform  in  quality 
and  acidity. 

The  prices  of  Milkoline  are  as  follows  :  2  gal- 
S3. 50;  5  gal.  S7.50;  10  gal.  812.50;  15  gal- 
SI 0.50;  32  gal.  832;  65  gak  849.50. 

Simply  semi  name 
and  address — a  card 
will  do.  and  we’ll  send  au  interesting  booklet 
telling  how  Milkoline  will  increase  your  poul¬ 
try  and  hog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest 
distributors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

447  Creamery  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Anderson  Sc  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BIG  BOOK  FREE! 
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|  MoneElmLeghornFarm  | 

Formerly  the  “ 

E  The  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  E 

H  Am  all  sold  out  on  day-old  chicks  till  the  E 
“  26th  of  May.  Remember  the  last  part  of  — 

—  May  and  the  forepart  of  June  can’t  be  beat  — 

—  for  White  Leghorn  chicks,  especially  if  you  ZZ 

—  want  them  for  winter  layers.  The  chicks  I  “ 

_  got  out  last  year  around  tbs  first  of  June  — 

“  produced  mure  eggs  last  winter  than  my  “ 
“  earlier  hatches.  ^ 

—  The  price  of  chicks  after  the  above  date  — 

—  will  be  $16.00  a  hundred  in  200  lots.  Parcel  — 

—  post  paid.  Eight  and  ten  weeks  old  pullets  H 

—  $1.50  apiece,  in  lots  of  fifty  or  more  $1.35.  “ 

—  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  send  for  circular.  — 

E  ROY  S.  RIDER,  Ballaton  Spa,  N.Y.  = 

Till  1 1 II . 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 II I  III  III  1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  III  1^ 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 
BABY  CHICKS 

May  Chicks,  $20.00  per  100  $95.00  per  500 
June  Chicks,  15.00  per  100  65.00  per  500 

Prompt  delivery  of  sturdy  chicks  after  May  9th. 
From  selected  stock,  trap-nested  past  5  years. 
Males  bred  from  imported  Barron  stock  with  re¬ 
cords  of  270-282  eggs.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range  inoculated 
and  free  from  lice,  Buttermilk  fed,  which  means  great  vigor. 
Barron  strain.  All  males  heading  my  breeding  pens  out  of 
imported  birds.  Specially  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Eggs  for hatchingnow  ready  in  any  quantity.  86%  fertility 
guaranteed.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks.  March, 
April  and  May  delivery.  The  kind  that  live  if  given  half 
a  chance.  10,000  baby  chicks  a  week.  Order  well  in 
advance,  demand  enormous  this  Spring.  My  new  book 
“Protits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved”  free  with  all  $10.00 
orders.  Circulars  free  EDGAR  BRIGGS.  Box  75.  Pleasant  Volley.  N  Y. 


THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

Little  Britain,  N.  Y.,  can  furnish  during 

April,  May  and  June 

approximately  150  eliix  per  week  from  a  special 
pen  of  high-producing  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  le- 
males  mated  to  CERTIFIED  COCKERELS. 
Price,  $25  per  hundred. 


15,000  Chicks 


Weekly  for  .Tune  and  July 
delivery,  hatches  due  June 
7-14-21  and  28.  The  best 
healthiest  and  most  vigorous  chicks  obtainable,  hatched 
in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the 
state.  8.  C.  White  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  lie.  each. 
B.  P.  Rocks,  18c.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rlaek  Minorcas 
15c.  each.  Anconas  16o.  Broiler  or  mixed  chicks  8c. 
each.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

ORDER  SOON— CATALOG  FREE 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 


TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


«°n"oVred  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Attractive  Prices.  BEAUAND0T  DUCK  RANCH.  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I..N.T. 


'VfenetiiiiHiHtiHHiiniiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiimtiiliiiiiiliiiiiiiniimKini.JiTTTtwm*^ 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  J  9  \  |  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock  —  assuring  yon  of 
large  white  eges. 

Capacity—  4,000  weekly  — 90#  our  output  for 
March  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  lOO 

In  Jsoty.  of 

Reduction 

On 

.$25.00 

22.50 

100  or  less 

400  or  over 

— 

15% 

25% 

May  10-28 
June  Chicks 

Order  now— If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder  —  you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your  order 
for  1922. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks  de¬ 
livered.  You  alone  judge  them.  No  open¬ 
ing  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

Yah  ur.nl  Nol  how  many  chicks  for  a  dollar  tl_,> 

You  want  Bu,  chkk|  worth  a  do||ar  foradol|ar  That  s  our  Molto 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L. I. N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  World's  Largest  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Delivered  at  your  door, 
anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post 
charges. 

Three  Million  for  1921 

Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  Rhode  Iiland  Red* 
Buff  Leghorn*  Black  Minor-as 
White  Leghorns  Ancona* 
Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Orpingtons 
Buff  Leghorns  Assorted 
Write  nearest  address  today  for  catalog— fre*. 


Smith's  Standard 

( Copyrighted) 


THE  SMITH 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Boston.  Mass., 
Philadelphia.  Pa., 
Chicago.  III., 

St.  Louis,  Mo  , 


STANDARD  COMPANY 


Dept.  59, 
Dept.  59, 
Dept.  59, 
Dept.  59, 
Dept.  59, 


1959  W.  74th  Street 
154  Friend  Street 
833  Locust  Street 
427  So. Dearborn  St. 
816  Pine  Street 


tockton  Hatchery 

Strictly  pure  bred  chicks,  recog¬ 
nized  as  superior  in  production 
and  quality. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

May  10th,  17th,  18th,  24th,  25th,  31st 

_  Order  from  this  ad  If  prompt  de- 
—  liveries  are  wanted.  All  chicks  are 
pure-bred  and  are  guaranteed  as  represented.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  per  |00  Rer  50  P(Jr  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn*. . $17  50  $9.00  $5.25 

Barred  Rock*  .  18.00  9.60  5.25 

Rhode  Island  Rad* .  19.00  10.00  5.5  > 

Whit*  Wyandotte*  .  23  00  12.00  6.00 

Black  Minorca* .  28.00  14  00  7.50 

Sand  your  arder  NOW  lor  choice  May  Chick*.  Catalog  FREE 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

Emmert  R.  Wilson,  Prop. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


BARRON 

S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Specially  bred  lor  heavy  egg  production 


Our  Leghorns  will  please  because  they  deliver  the 
goods.  CHICKS,  May  delivery,  13c  each;  June,  12c 
each.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  cujtomers 
will  tell  you  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy 
chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  price.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 


C.  M,  Longenecker,  Box  50.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


R  A  R  YFrecRanucS-c-Whitc 

mnmrnL®^HORNS 

f  1  II I  a 1 1/  U  Chicks  SI  8  per  100  during  May  ;  81  6 
I  nil  IV  m  per  100  during  June.  Prepaid  parcel 
V,  J 1  1  I  V,A  1 V  t  l  post.  Custom  Hatching  3c  per  egg. 

Cii  ettlar.  Rhone,  Plain sboro  628. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  (  II  *  Mil, F.lt,  Prop.  Monmouth  .let.,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
lor  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  and  cockerels  of  higli  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly,  ijet  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  4>20  per  hundred  from  April  15  to  June  1st;  from 
then  on,  §18.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland,  New  York 


PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

Buy  Your  Pure-Bred  Chicks  from 
the  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S. 


Immediate  May  10th,  17th,  18th, 
24th,  25th,  31st  Deliveries 


Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$17.00 

$  9.00 

$5.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  . 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

18.00 

10.00 

5.50 

White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  .  . 

}  22.00 

11.50 

6.00 

Black  Minorcas  . 
Anconas  .  .  . 

}  27.50 

13.50 

7.75 

All  chicks  sent  prepaid,  guaranteed  safe 
delivery.  Our  chicks  are  pure-bred,  strictly 
high  in  quality  and  are  sure  to  please. 
Special  prices  upon  500-1000  Lots. 

The  Pfnc  Tree  Hatchery 

Jos.  D.  Wilson  Stockton,  N.  J. 


PITTSFIELD 

PURE-BRED  DAY-OLD-CHICKS 

11th  Annual  Price  Redaction 

Tell  us  how  many  chicks  you  want,  what 
breed,  and  when  you  want  them,  when 
you  write  for  prices.  We  also  reserve 
chicks  if  desired. 

FIVE  GREAT  UTILITY  BREEDS 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Do  not  delay  writing  for  our  catalog  and 
reduced  prices.  No  money  is  required 
with  your  order.  Safe  delivery  is  assured. 
Write  today  to  the 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 

240  Main  Street  Holliston,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Reds— Barred  and  White  Rocks — Anconas — Brown 
and  White  Leghorns — White  Wyandottes.  Orders 
from  25  up  to  several  thousand  filled  in  1  shipment. 
My  hatching  experience  goes  back  more  than  30  years. 
Only  plump  full-sized  sturdy  chicks  sent  out. 
The  kind  I  know  will  live. 

You  must  Be  Satisfied 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  W.  H.  Allen,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


Bred  to  Lay-White  Rock  and  White  Leghorn 
SQUAB  PULLETS-To  Lay  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 

100  February  hatch,  260-egg  strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Pullets,  to  lay  in  August,  88.00  each.  100  same  White 
Keck  Pullets,  to  lay  Sept.  T,  $8.00  each,  for  delivery 
May  15th.  These  pullets  will  pay  for  themselves  before 
Christmas  and  may  be  used  for  breeders.  Their  price 
July  1st  will  be  4.r>.00  each.  Standard  white  typical  birds. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmeuthpert,  Mast. 


Wc  own  the  famous  Sanborn  (lock  of 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds,  every  breeder  with 
a  ti  apnest  record.  They  are  known 
from  coast  to  coast  for  their  wonder¬ 
ful  egg-laying  abilities,  fourteen 
years  of  selective  breeding  behind 
them  place  them  in  the  front  row  as 
money  earners.  Our  Leghorns  are  of 
the  same  grand  quality,  free  catalog. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1  50,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


IS.  C.  WHITE  XjEGHORNS 

Large  egg  producers.  Free  farm  range.  Selected  breeders. 
Healthy,  vigorous,  farm  flock.  American  strains.  Custom, 
ers  report  tine  success  this  season.  May  chicks,  818  hun¬ 
dred.  Egg.  $6.  Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.Y. 


“BABY  CHI  X” 

Any  quantity.  Alt  the  leading  varieties.  Also  Mam¬ 
moth  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Trimmal's  Foul, 
try  Supply  House,  289  West  Main  St.,  Rochister,  N.Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

My  Free  circular  tells  why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the 
greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, 

and  why  HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  are  the 

chicks  for  yon.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

from  Cornell  certified  stock.  Other*  from  selected 
liens  mated  to  Cornell  certified  cockerels.  Hardy. 
Vigorous,  Bred  to  Lay.  Homeland  Farm,  Rosendale,  N.Y. 


SUPER  QUALITY 

Leghorn  Chix  [S.  C.  White] 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  and  SELECTED  STOCK  SIRED  BY  males 
from  hens  with  records  200-297.  HATCHING  EGGS  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  (  ircular  and  Prices. 
“  White  Diamond  Farm.”  Milford,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  PI  TI  ¥  FTC 

LEGHORN  M  U  L  ¥j  Hi  1  J 

From  our  own  flock  of  Bl  eeders.  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
for  delivery  from  late  April  on.  Mature  pullets 
from  July  lath  on. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM  Box  126  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chix 

Kednce  prices  after  May  15th  EIGHTEEN  dollars  per 
hundred:  EIGHTY-FIVE  per  five  hundred ;  ONE  HUNDRED 
AND  SIXTY  per  thousand.  We  will  give  honest  stock 
on  a  square  deal.  JUST*  POULTRY  FARMS,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


IBABY  CHIXS 

r  at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Barred  Rocks.  K.  I.  Reds,  White, 
Brown  Leghorn*.  Write  for  pamphlet — Free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  M.  SANKET,  Prop.  MoAliatarville,  Pa. 


Ba"toy  CliicKs 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn*.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred 
Rocks.  Send  for  circular.  II.  Fisher,  JllTnird,  N.4. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

Again  the  sensation  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den;  the  world’s  greatest  poultry  show.  The 
giant  of  poultrydom.  If  given  free  range  will 
find  the  larger  part  of  it’s  own  living.  For  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  and  price  list  on  liatchingeggs, 
write  IV1ARCY  FARMS,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  Hen. ) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  and 
lay  more  and  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 
circular.  Dexter  I*.  t  plium,  R  F.  0.  No.  2,  lleliiiiir,  K.  J. 


For  CAPONS  raise  Jersey  Black  Giants 

(yellow  skin)  the  most  popular  and  profitable  breed 
in  America  today.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  year¬ 
ling  hens.  T.  H.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

I  hatch  about  1.000  Barron  and  Eglantine  strain  chicks  every  week.  They  are  all  from  free  range  stock* 
big  husky  fellows,  ready  to  grow  into  money.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  short  of  chicks  at  these  prices- 
Chicks  ready  May  10th,  l?th,  24th  and  Kl*t,  at  #15  per  100;  $140  per  lOOO.  June  Chicks  #18 
per  100  ;  $120  per  IOOO.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  pay  parcel  post  charges.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  or  send  for  circular.  IiItOOK8Il>L  POULTRY  FARM,  (E.  C.  BROWN)  Stockton*  New  Jersey 


May  14,  1921 

Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago,  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  60.000 
Leghorns.  We  hare  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103.600  eggs,  devoted  only  to  on* 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  hav* 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  in  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all  roqnd  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostlv  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  abov* 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  that  our  birds  will  averag* 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  reai  sensibl* 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain,  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80- 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  in  going  into  th* 
poultry  business.  % 

“Ask  the  man  who  owns  *em 99 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  lOO 
Our  Grade  B .  35.00  per  lOO 

Hatching  eggs  about  if,  price.  Cheaper  tn  thousand  lots 

Bo  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  ar* 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


BUCK’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Largest  winners  in  Rock  family  at  Vineland  Inter¬ 
national  laying  and  breeding  contest.  Hatching 
eggs  from  selected  old  hens,  mated  to  Vineland 
cockerels,  84  per  15;  820  per  100.  From  fully  ma¬ 
tured  pullets,  83  per  15:  $15,  100.  Nothing  sold 
but  what  I  raise  on  my  own  place.  NO  BABY  CHICKS. 
GARRET  W.  BUCK  -  COLTS  NECK,  N.  4. 


Francais  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  at  reduced  price.  lO-wks.-old  pullets. 
Also  three  fine  breeding  pens  for  sale. 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Wes thamp ton  Beach,  N.Y. 


CHICKS  10c  each  and  up 

Rocks,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  broilers 
Money  back  for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Colo¬ 
rado,  Texas  and  Maine.  Pamphlet  fre*. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
C.  M.  LAUVER,  Prap.  Box  71  McAlistervilla,  Pa 


BigSturdyBabyChicks 

Wyandottes,  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Eglantine  White  Lag- 
horns.  Anconas.  8.  C.  Reds.  Catalogue  free.  Chick*  Feb. 
15th  every  week.  SUNNTSIOE  POULTRY  FARM.  Coppar  Hill,  N.  J. 


HUMMER’S  Guaranteed  CHICKS 

Bar  Rock,  $16.50.  R.  I.  Red.gl  J.50,  S.  C.  White  and  8  C. 
Brown  Leghorn,  815.  Ancona,  #2K.  Minorca  Chix,  g« 
per  Dozen,  alive,  Prepaid.  Illustrated  folder  free. 

L.  It.  Ill  MMER  A  CO.  -  Frenclit own,  X.  J. 


vmtns 


HOCK  ana  jtv.  i.  ltea,  yju:  u  nit* 
Rock.  $16  to  820.  May  delivery. 

MAPLEB  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Telford.  P*. 


UlICKS  Wyandottes,  Reds!  Rocks,  DUCKllIlgS 

Leghorns,  Anconas.  Pekin . 

Rouen  and  Runner.  —  _  .  _  -  --  - 


.3,  Anconas. Pekin,'  v 

Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R.  34,  Pheenixville,  Pa. 


PARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
KKIN 


DUCKS 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS  ISLIP.N.Y 


Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  IScluni 

None  better.  THOMAS  REILY,  Chilton ville ,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


TIIBVEV  erre  Big  Bronze,  *9  per  setting  of  9 
I  UIxlYluI  CuuO  N.  Y.  City  deliveries  by  messen- 
*  ger.  L.  B.  WILSON,  Mount  Kleco,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 

GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON 


Eggs.  $2  per  12;  $8  per  60. 
Baby  ducks,  45  centa  each. 
-  Flanders,  N.  J 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs 


$7.50  per  eleven. 

FLORA  HORNING.  Owego,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  12cts. 
ii nd  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlUterville,  Pa, 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

R.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  TIIE  FMIFItHII.I,  FARMS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  X 


OCfl  9QQ  Crrrr  drain  Barron  White  Leghorn  May 
lUU-lOO  egg  Otram  Chicks  18o  each.  Circular  free. 
Patterson  Poultry  Fnriu  -  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas  stock  direct.  Egg*, 
A-No.l  stock.  81.50 — 15 ;  JB— 100.  R.  HILL,  Scnaca  Falla.  N.Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Eggs,  $1  perdoz.  Day 
old  chicks.  $28  per  100.  Devonahire  Farms,  Washinglanville,  N.Y. 


10-week  Pullets 


Pullets.  Thoroughbred  Hogan  test 
Stock.  FOREST  FARM.  Korkanay.  N.  J. 


AH|rKC  l»e  each,  EGGS  and  GROWING  STOCK1 
wnlvltw  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  l*el. 


For  Sale 


Eggs  and  Stock.  White  Leghorns. 
Alex.  Daviuson  -  Glen  Campbell,  Pa. 


RC.  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS.  $1.50-15:  $8-100. 
•  Mrs.  CLAUDIA  BETTS,  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


H,)Hxr  Uhiol/C  Kulp  strain.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn* 
DdUj  VJIICHS  at  $10  per  100,  Parcel  Post  paid. 

FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 


r  *  _  _  J-  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guinea* 

t  lllc  DTccUo  Bantams.  Hares.  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Telford,  Pa 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  for  hatching  from  stoclfl 

imported  direct.  Records262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 


EGGS  Now  Half  Price 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas.  Oir.  Free. 

LAMBERT'S  FARMS  -  Apportaug,  R.  I. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — Parks’  pedigree  bred- 
to-lay  Barred  Rocks  Farm  raised.  Vigorous  stock, 
$2.50,  15  :  $6.00,  50  :  $10.00,  100,  prepaid.  15  years 
a  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks.  C.  W.  PK1CE, 
Hackettstown.  New  Jersey. 


SP  Rrnwnl  orrhnrno  Bal'>'on  s-  c-  White  Leghorns, 
.  U.  DlOnn  LognOrnS  252-278  strain.  Eggs.  15— *1.20,  30 
—82.20:50— $8.26:  100— $6, prepaid.  MiiaV. FULTON. Gallipolis,  0 


TURKEY  EGGS  NA R R AC AN S  ET TS 

Either  breed.  $4.50  for  6;  $8  for  12.  Sent  pre¬ 
paid.  Our  instruction*  for  raising  90%  of  till  flocks 
put  off.  Also  for  handling  and  preventing  the  dif- 
ferentdiseases  in  turkeys,  sent  free  with  each  order. 
All  orders  filled  promptly.  Strictly  fresh  eggs. 
WALTER  BROS.  .  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


725 


^5  Lbs.  Direct 


ItelielouA 
Fresh  K on* fed  Daily 


to  You 


sl,25 


ItoenlardOe  Coffee  (Ground  or  Itcanl 

DelieioiiR  Blend,  sold  in  5-lb.  packages  di- 
reet  to  von.  Boasted  nnd  shipped  same  day 
we  receive  your  order.  You  pay  same  price 
as  Dig  lintels  and  restaurants  who  buy  in  500 
!?'s'  Saves  yon  two  profits.  BUY  Dl- 
“h  t  1  advantage  of  these  wholesale 

prices  TODAY.  We  pay  postage.  Send 
check,  cash  or  money  order  NOW  to 

s.  s.  krams  &  CO. 

30  Water  St.  New  York  City 

Ref.  Greenwich  Bank 


EXCELSIOR  CUSHIONS 

SAVE  WASTE  BY  BREAKAGE 

Our  cushions  protect  YOUR  EGGS.  Minimum  ex¬ 
pense;  prompt  shipment..  Six  supply  stations. 
Write  for  sample  ami  particulars 

ATLANTIC  EXCELSIOR  MFG.  CO. 

507  West  30th  Street  New  York 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Half  to  full  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

$18  per  100;  $160  per  1,000. 

By  Prepaid  Parcel  Post— Live  delivery  guaranteed 

8  to  10-wks.  pullets,  $1.50  each. 

Full  WYCKOFF  strain  yearling  cocks  $2.50  each 

One  CUSTOMER  WRITES ‘  I  hare  raised  thous¬ 
ands  of  chicks  but  never  had  chicks  grow  like 
your*.  They  are  a  wonder.  By  next  spring 
my  order  will  be  considerable  larger.  L.  I. 
For  prompt  delivery  order  from  this  adv. 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


HUBERT  HATCHERY 


BABY  CHICKS 


Sent  Postpaid.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

$17.00 

$8.75 

$4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  ... 

17.00 

8.75 

4.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  17.00 

8.75 

4.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  .  , 

.  20.00 

9.50 

5.50 

White  Rocks . 

.  20.00 

9.50 

5.50 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  FREE 


HUBERT  HATCHERY,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


PURE  BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Foundation  stock  imported  direct.  First  mating 
beaded  by  males  direct  from  Barron’s  yards,  pedi¬ 
grees  280-288  eggs.  Beginning  May  23rd  we  offer 
chicks  at  big  reductions.  These  chicks  satisfy  our 
customers.  Write  for  proof  of  this  statement  and 
our  low  prices.  Safe  arrival  of  chicks  guaranteed. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  12'/^  each 

R.  I.  Reds  15/  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Fifteen  years  shipper  of 
day-old  chicks.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid. 

A  hatch  every  week,  free  circular 

BABY  CHICK  FARM  Staat.burg-on-Hudxon,  N.  Y. 


s.  c.  white  n  liny  puiPI/O 
LEGHORN  DAD  I  UnlUIVO 

High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  reduced 
prices,  Good  service.  Price  #15  per  100  :  8140  per  1000. 
Parcels  post  paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

IVr He  for  circular 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

reduced  to  822  per  100,  by  parcel  post,  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  from  stock  produced  in  my 
pedigree  matings;  shipments  every  Wednesday. 
Send  $2;  balance,  ('.  O.  D.  Customers  report 
raising  practically  all  of  my  chicks  while  losing 
half  other  chicks.  My  20  pullets  still  lead  in 
the  New  York  State  contest,  1,852  eggs  In  25 
weeks,  Nov.  1st  to  April  24th;  342  December; 
325  January. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R  25,  Seymour,  Conn. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes.  Kac? 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  an  mals, 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


HATCHING  EGGS 

AND  BREEDING  STOCK 

at  greatly  reduced  prices  beginning  May  loth. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.  1,  New  Dorp  Heights,  S.  I.,  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  R.  I.  Red  Day-Old  Chicks  r,'Ts'-d  SoX 

State  tested  for  White  Diar'hea  mid  culled  for  high 
production.  $26  a  hundred.  Telephone  162-6.  Order  now 

for  May  and  .lime.  BKOWN'S  POULTRlf  FARM.  Wesiboro.  Mass 


Wanted— About  3  Doz.  Young  Chickens 

now  laying.  In  replying,  state  prices,  breed,  ape,  etc. 

F.  W.  8CIIAKFER  -  If u niton.  New  York 


BABY  CHIX 


1 0,000  P E  R  WEEK 
LEADING  VARIETIES 

Write  for  price  list  and 
order  blank.  The  Spencer  Hatchery,  Spencer,  Ohio 


Barred  Rock  Baby  Chicks 

ed  birds,  $34  a  Hundred.  T.  0.  RYDBERG,  Hieksville.  L.  I  .  N.  Y. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS  0Br°dSr 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY,  Sptonk.  1. 1..  N.Y. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  White  Leghorns  only.  Dates,  May  6,  10,  17,24, 
31.  (’hicks  15c  and  Eggs  6c  each.  From  good,  healthy, 
farm  range  stock.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

PARADISE  POULTRY  FARM  Paradise,  Pa.  Box  B 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 

I*—  ■■■  . . . .  ■■:■■■■  '  - 

In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  olliee  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  iu  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  ami  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  April 
24.  1921: 

Week  Total 

BAKRKD  ROCKS 


Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y .  44  865 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  55  951 

Ernest  W.  Ricker,  N.  J .  39  814 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore .  42  662 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  51  742 

E.  O.  Foreman,  Ont .  42  613 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  42  729 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  33  621 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  34  595 

Ohickatawbut  Farm,  Mass . 39  513 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  49  594 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  48  534 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H .  41  534 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J .  29  510 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  45  1056 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  49  638 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens.  N.  Y .  41  519 

Harry  F).  Emmons,  Conn .  5$  635 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Hollis  P.  Cloyes, Conn .  S3  *71 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  I).  Peirce.  R.  1 .  55  699 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  54  893 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H .  48  671 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Hass .  41  824 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  51  502 

The  Oichards.  Mass .  51  837 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I  .  47  613 

l1’.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  42  950 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H .  48  766 

Norman  M.  Mistier,  N.  Y .  47  633 

Mrs.  O.  O.  Polbemus,  N.  Y .  48  784 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass .  45  708 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N  H .  33  953 

Pinec.rest  Orchards,  Mass .  53  732 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  44  790 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H  . ..  44  867 

Charles  H.  Lane,  Mass .  48  1027 

Sunnyftelds  Farm,  Conn .  45  772 

H.  P.  Demine.  Conn .  51  727 

W.  H.  Curd,  Conn .  25  452 

C.  P.  Scott,  III .  48  678 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J .  55  502 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  41  762 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass .  48  580 

Mirimichi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass... .  44  451 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I .  ...  61  606 

H.  E.  Nichols,  N.  Y .  40  746 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass .  32  495 

OR EGONS 

Oregon  Ag.  College.  Ore .  SI  589 

BLACK  LEGHORNS  C 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  42  713 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

E.  A.  Vosburg,  N.  .1  .  38  568 

WlIlTKi  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  ,T .  52  340 

Tangle  wold  Farm,  L.  1 .  49  640 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  36  490 

Richard  Allen,  Conn .  39  702 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  42  671 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  1 .  46  810 

Kirnnp  Bros.,  N.  Y .  47  701 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  38  782 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  50  674 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  41  545 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  53  707 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn..- .  46  767 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  45  724 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  49  775 

Leo  A.  Gronten,  Conn .  •  49  765 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass .  47  810 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.  Y . '....  48  733 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  52  900 

Bonnie  Brook  Fa'm,  N.  Y .  48  673 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  47  657 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 44  736 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt. . ..  44  813 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  29  900 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  48  873 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  50  799 

Emil  Klein,  L.  1 .  46  67(1 

Jack  Trevethan.  N.  J .  52  867 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  44  870 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass  .  30  573 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  41  486 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  .  46  778 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  40  552 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  47  838 

Riverside  Poultry  P  arm.  Pa .  51  661 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y .  51  697 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tliuesen,  Conn .  48  622 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio .  49  484 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  54  714 

J.  T.  Ramage,  Texas .  58  645 

Ernest  II.  Scott,  Conn .  53  879 

"Burchell  <fe  Janson,  B.  C .  .55  834 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  47  143 

A ugust  Degen,  Conn .  45  780 

M.  J.  Qnnckenbush,  IT.  J .  41  616 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y .  48  485 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y.. .  58  919 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  53  681 

Willana  Farm,  N.  J .  48  634 

Edgar  Stouehton,  Conn .  50  69(1 

F.  William  Rosetian,  Conn .  47  606 


Total .  4571  70297 


RABBITS 


Dokkllo  Ah  prominent  Species 
ndUUlIS  Exhibition  and  Breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
10c.  Pamphlets  oil  all  Species  25c 
each.  Breeding  and  Care  of  Bab¬ 
bits  50c.  Oeparlmcnl  A.  JOSEPH  BLANK 
42B  Highland  Ave..  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Black  Siberian  HARES 

Large  size.  Beautiful  fur.  Unexcelled  as  meat  pro¬ 
ducers.  Semi  stamp  for  Price  list.  All  stock  pedi¬ 
greed.  F.  L.  Horning,  Box  198,  Worcester,  N.Y. 


Twenty-Five  Quality  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits 

ALFRED  WHITNEY  Halcott,  New  York 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H  B.  YEN  EYCK,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


POULTRY 


breed!  CHICKENS-DUCKS-GEESE-TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Dogs.  Stock  and  Hatching 

Eggs.  Catalog Fre*.  H.  A.  S0UGER,Box29,Sellersville.Pa. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  FOR 
MAY  AND  JUNE  CHICKS 

— the  biggest  value  ever  offered  and  every  chick 
is  of  the  established  KERR  quality  —  pure-bred, 
healthy  and  productive,  the  offspring  of  selected 
flocks  of  producers. 

TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921 

COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

and  get  chicks  that  are  shipped  direct  from  the  hatcheries  to  you,  handled 
but  once  — this  adds  to  the  strength  and  vitality  of  your  flock  and 
results  in  early  and  profitable  maturity. 

KERR,  THE  LARGEST  EASTERN  PRODUCER  OF  QUALITY-VALUE  CHICKS 
Thousands  Ready  for  Shipment  Every  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  During  May 

25  Ohleks  50  Chicks  10(1  Chirks  500  Chlclil  1000  Chicks 

}  $4.25  $7.50  $15.00  $70.00  $130.00 

'  '  5.00  9.00  18.00  85.00  160.00 

}  5.50  10.00  20.00  95.00  180.00 

Special  Dating  Order  Prices  lor  June  1-8-15-22-29  Shipment 

25  Chicks  50  Chick,  IOO  Chirk,  500  Clileks  1000  Chlchs 

aardaSr::::}  $3-75  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.25  7.50  15.00  70.00  130.00 

iTuSt::::::::::}  4.75  8.50  17.00  80.00  150.00 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Terms  cash  with  order 

We  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  any  chicks  that  are  dead  upon  arrival 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.  Springtield,  Mass. 


White 
Black 
Barred  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks. , 
R.  I.  Reds  ... 


Your  Chick 
time  is 


GRAND 

PRICE 

REDUCTIONS 


O  when  you  can  get 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

at  these  low,  triple-advantage  prices 

1.  YOU  GET  HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS-lhe  best. 

2.  AT  LOWEST  Pit  ICES — what  you  would  pay  for  ordinary  chicks* 

Ik  AT  THE  HEST  CHICK.  TIME — entire  month  of  Alav. 

There's  certainly  no  chirk  time  like  the  present— with  Illllpot  Quality  Chick*  offered  at  these  low  prices.  And 
such  May  chicks — bio:,  strong,  husky — from  h  itches  <f  highest  fertility,  indicating  their  origin  from  the  pure-bred, 
farm-range  Hillpot  Record  Layers.  You  can’t  buy  better  chicks  at  any  price  and  none  so  good  at  these  prices. 

We  Can  Supply  for  Immediate  Delivery 

25  SO  IOO 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Black  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 


85.0fl 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


*9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 


*18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 


Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Docks 
Black  Minoroas 


25 


25 

SO 

IOO 

85.50 

810.00 

830.00 

45.75 

13.50 

35.00 

7.50 

14.00 

38.00 

25  50 

IOO 

Barred  Rocks .  $6.75  $12.50  S25  00 

Wh.  Leghorns.  Pen  1  9. 50  18.00  35.L0 


R  I.  Reds . $6.75  $12.50  $25  00 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2  6.25  11.50  23.00 


Get  Your  Order  Off  Today 

;  parcel  post  prepaid.  No  C.  O.  D.— send  check  or  money  order. 
Safe  delivery  of  full  count  ordered  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  1  Frenchtown,  N. 


200,000  For  May  Delivery 
50,000  For  Immediate  Sale 

Finest  quality  Hosemont  Baby  Chicks,  from  our  purebred,  farm-range  breeding  flocks,  hatched 
own  big  incubators  and  shipped  direct  to  vnu.  Unusual  hatching  conditions  make  it  possible  for  you 
these  husky  money-making  chicks  quick,  if  you  send  your  order  at  once.  For  shipment  May  12,  13, 

I’er  1(100  J*er  500  Per  100  Per  50 

White  Leghorns  .  $165.00  $83.00  $19.00  $10.00 

Brown  Leghorns  .  20.00  10.00 

Burred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  170.00  85.00  10.00  10.00 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes .  .  25.00  12.50 


in  our 

to  get 
19,  20. 

Per  25 
$5.00 
5.50 
5.00 
700 


(N'o  White  Leghorns  until  May  11th) 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Hosemont  Baby  Chicks  are  unsurpassed.  Hosemont  breeding  stock  is  free-range  and  beaty  laying,  hardy 
and  healthy,  and  Hosemont  incubators  under  scientific  care,  produce  big  husky  chicks  that  make  money-earn¬ 
ing  fowls.  Buy  from  us  and  be  satisfied.  Send  postoflice  or  express  money  order — and  order  direct  from  this 

ad.  Or  write  for  catalog.  R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


EGGS-WHITE  ROCKS  CHICKS 

Eggs  from  highest  quality  pedigreed  stock,  $3  per  15. 
Bnbv  chicks.  32o  each.  (Let  your  order  in  early.  Circular 
ready.  THEO.  L.  POOLE,  JAMESVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds  svt!,ekrobred 

for  ojrprs  and  color,  15  for  $1.75;  100— $9.  Chix,  100 — $23. 
parcel  post  prepaid.  NELLIE  RUSSELL,  Woodbury,  Conn, 


Healthy,  LIVABLE  CHICKS  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Aneonas,  S.  C.  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leprhorns.  From 
pnre-bred,  heavy-laying,  farm  raised  breeders.  Circular. 
A.  DeXEEF  -  Modu*,  Xew  York 


Wanted-W  YANDOTTES 

Cornell  certified.  Price®,  stock,  eggs  or  chicks. 

Mrs.  MAY  L.  CARNEY  -  Valatie,  N.  Yi 


CRYSTAL  POULTRY  FAH«I5-Hiqh  Quality,  Low  Prices 

|3  jk  n  V  Baby  chick*  and  uurgs  from  heavy  laying,  hardy, 
L3  LI  ■  bred*to-lay  strains.  Prize  winners  at  1020  Ohio 
aj  |  y  and  N.Y.  State  Fairs.  39  moat  profitable  breeds, 
fl  I  W  Safe  arrival  guaranteed,  also  ducklings  and  duck 
land  turkey  esrgrs.  Circular  FREE.  Crystal  Poultry  Farms, 
Shepard  Strong,  7902  Franklin  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


cular  free. 


Ba'-red  P.  Rock,  Leghorns  and  Mixed. 
I  Oe  and  tip,  for  June.  Also  a  few  for 
May.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir- 
I’iie  Cyclone  Hatchery,  HUIerstonn,  I’enna. 


Chicks 


K.  C.  Buff  Leghorn.  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixt  lOo 
and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.  free. 

JACOB  NKIIIOM)  M.-AiUUi-rllle,  l>a.  Box  2 


White  Wyandotte  Eggs  for  hatching,  from  free  range 
fowl;  pure  English  cockerels.  100  Eggs,  $8:  50  Eggs, 
*4.50  No  Parcel  Post.  FRANK  M.  EDWARDS,  Water  Mill,  N.Y. 


u;  S.  C.  B.  Chix  May,  818  a  100.  Pen.  No.  1,  35c 

ItllnOrUaS  each.  76%  gnar.  test.  Mrs.  I .  J.  Mtmlle,  Bliss, N.Y. 


Barred  R.00I5.S 

Bred  to  lay.  Notice  our  Ben  No.  2,  Storrs  Contest. 
Eggs,  chicks,  cockerels.  Cornell  certified  stock. 
Circular.  Kent  Poultry  Farm,  C'azenovia,  N.Y. 


Vermont  Rose  Comb  Reds 

Ilardv,  dark  red  purebred*.  Winter  layers  in  Ver¬ 
mont’s  rigorous  climate.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  15, 
delivered.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Our  ninth  year. 

C.  E.  Wilsou  Twinton  Acres  St,  Albans,  Vt. 


S.  C.  R.  I.REDS 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-ege  strain.  Eggs,  810  per  100; 
$35  per  300.  Baby  Chicks,  $35  per  100.  6  liens  and 
cock  t'or  830.  Anna  M.  Jones,  Craryville,  N.Y. 


CORNELL  Certified  S.  C.  Reds 

EGGS— S3  for  15.  Cock— S15.  Circular.  Eggs  from 
uncertified  liens-  $7.50  per  100. 

L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON  Route  7  Oswego,  New  Tork 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Baby  Chicks 

60c  each.  Eggs,  »5.for  15.  THE  BUFF  0HPINGTQNC0..  Fcnwooii.  N.  J. 


LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS, 
W.  WYANDOTTES,  BARR  E  D 
ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  S.  C.W.  AND 
BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cat.  free. 


Chicks,  Eggs 


RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ISLAND  REDS 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders, having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  818  for  101).  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Conn.  Box  800.  Phone  140 
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May  14,  1921 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  *be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

It  lias  been  reported  by  the  police  of 
f.os  Angeles  that  a  man  named  Wilson 
opened  an  office  for  the  sale  of  four-leaf 
clover  seed.  lie  advertised  extensively 
and  informed  Ins  prospective  customers 
that  there  was  a  great  demand  for  four- 
leaf  clovers,  because  it  was  considered 
lucky  to  possess  them.  He  regretted  hav¬ 
ing  to  charge  so  high  a  price  for  the  seed, 
but  agreed  to  buy  back  at  75c  each  and 
every  plant  that  the  people  were  willing 
to  sell.  About  the  time  that  the  plants 
were  creeping  out  of  tin1  ground  Wilson 
disappeared.  When  the  landlord  entered 
the  empty  office  he  found  several  boxes 
of  four-leaf  clovers,  but  an  investigation 
showed  that  they  were  the  ordinary  three- 
leaf  clovers  with  the  fourth  leaf  cleverly 
attached  by  the  use  of  green  court  plaster. 
The  police  say  Wilson  got  away  with 
something  like  .$2,000. 

I  have  had  trouble  with  .Jacob  Ilempf. 
174-170  Noll  street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  fur 
skin  dresser  and  dyer.  1  sent  him  three 
coon  skins;  two  of  them  were  extra  fine. 
They  substituted  two  poor  ones  instead 
of  the  good  ones.  T  have  two  witnesses 
that  are  willing  to  give  their  affidavits 
that  they  were  not  the  two  skins  that  I 
sent.  F.  S.  Shafer,  a  subseriber  of  The 
It.  N.-Y..  saw  the  skins  before  they  were 
shipped,  and  when  they  returned  said 
they  were  nothing  compared  with  the 
ones  T  sent.  Two  of  the  coon  skins  1 
sent  were  worth  considerable  to  me.  as 
they  were  extra  fine,  and  I  intended  to 
have  a  set  of  furs  made  for  my  wife,  and 
it  was  a  great  disappointment.  1  have 
not  sent  the  two-  coon  skins  back.  Would 
yon  inform  me  what  to  do  with  them? 

New  York.  M.  B. 

The  only  consideration  we  are  able  to 
get  from  Jacob  Kcmpf  is  the  statement 
that  the  subscriber’s  “claim  is  ridiculous.” 
It  doesn't  seem  reasonable  that  this  sub¬ 
scriber  and  his  neighbors  are  mistaken 
about  the  skins.  M.  B.  points  out  there 
were  bullet  holes  in  the  skins  where  the 
coons  were  shot,  and  the  skins  returned 
had  no  such  holes  in  them.  The  public 
may  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the 
record  of  the  transaction. 

I  have  a  claim  that  I  cannot  collect 
without  costing  me  more  through  an  at¬ 
torney  than  the  amount  involved,  and 
therefore  will  ask  you  to  see  what  you 
can  do  in  the  case  for  me.  On  July  20  I 
received  the  enclosed  telegram  from  A.  11 . 
Ballbach  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
the  strength  of  which  1  made  shipment  of 
15  crates  of  black  currants.  The  tele¬ 
gram.  as  you  see.  quoted  me  25  cents  per 
quart,  but  the  firm  has  refused  to  live  up 
to  the  quotation,  and  the  account  sales 
rendered  on  a  commission  basis  shows  the 
net  return  to  be  a  little  more  than  22 
cents  per  quart.  The  total  loss  amounts 
to  only  $17.50.  but  I  don’t  like  to  be 
taken  advantage  of  :n  this  manner. 

New  York.  C.  J.  H. 

The  telegram  referred  to  is  dated  July 
20.  1020,  and  reads  as  follows:  “Guar¬ 
antee  quarter  or  more.  15  crates,  today’s 
shipment.  A.  G.  Ballbach  Co.”  Air. 
Ballbach  disputes  the  date,  on  this  tele¬ 
gram,  and  insists  that  lie  wrote  and  sent 
it  on  July  2$  instead  of  July  29.  and  on 
this  basis  refuses  to  live  up  to  the  quota¬ 
tion  for  the  currants.  We  have  taken  the 
pains  to  have  the  original  telegram  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  from  the  Western  Union 
office  in  Philadelphia,  and  il  shows  that 
the  date  on  the  telegram  was  originally 
July  28.  hut  the  date  July  20  was  writ¬ 
ten  over  the  original  date;  The  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  state  that  the 
date  was  uot  changed  after  the  telegram 
came  into  their  possession.  From  the  cor¬ 
respondence  in  the  case  it  would  seem 
that  the  telegram  could  not  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  have  been  sent  on  July 
28.  On  that  date  the  commission  house 
wrote  the  fruit  grower  and  refused  to 
buy  or  make  any  offer  for  currants.  July 
20  was  Friday,  and  the  express  company 
failed  to  make  delivery  of  the  currants 
until  the  first  of  the  week,  which  is  no 
doubt  responsible  for  the  loss  in  price. 
The  offer  in  the  telegram  was  based  on 
shiinnevl  of  that  date,  and  not  condi¬ 
tional  upon  the  delivery.  From  any  angle 
that  one  can  view  the  transaction  after 
a  thorough  study  of  all  the  evidence,  it 
would  seem  to  he  a  clear  case  of  “welsh¬ 
ing"  on  the  part  of  the  commission  bouse. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  shipper  is  one  of  the  best  known  fruit 
growers  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
whose  reputation  and  standing  is  unques¬ 
tioned.  The  amount  involved  is  not  im¬ 
portant.  hut  shippers  are  made  to  he  tin 
“goat"  under  such  circumstances  in  their 
transactions  with  produce  houses  entirely 
too  often.  As  a  rule,  they  take  their 
•medicine  without  making  any  noise  about 
it. 

I  received  check  today  which  settles 
tlu>  account  sent  you  for  collection.  Mr. 

T.  states  in  his  letter  that  he  would  have 
paid  it  sooner  if  I  had  not  started  my 
funny  work.  I  guess  he  means  putting 
the  case  in  your  hands.  1  am  satisfied 
that  your  influence  and  tire  pressure  you 
brought  to  hear  on  him  were  the  direct 
cause  of  his  paying  now.  I  thank  you 
ever  so  much  for  your  effort  and  interest 
in  my  behalf.  If  you  will  let  me  know 
how  much  I  owe  you.  I  wilj  gladly  pay 
you.  You  have  collected  two  hills  total¬ 
ing  over  .$100  for  me.  and  I  appreciate  it. 

New  York.  c.  w.  F. 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  check  for  $020.  and  the  matter  is 
considered  settled.  I  know  you  do  not 
accept  any  pay  for  such  services  as  this, 
but  if  you  will  send  me  the  bill  I  will  be 
willing  to  pay  for  any  expenses  which 
you  may  have  had  in  this  matter.  I  con¬ 
sider  Publisher’s  Desk  department  alone 
is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  your 
valuable  paper.  J.  tt.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

Some  houses  resent  our  efforts  to  col¬ 
lect  an  overdue  account  on  a  subscriber’s 
behalf.  Responsible  houses  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  co-operate  in  order  to  have 
a  satisfied  customer.  We  have  no  hill 
to  render.  The  fact  that  we  have  been 
of  service  is  sufficient,  payment. 


They  have  sent  me 
wonders  twice  since, 
but  no  seed.  Today  I  got  another  of 


early  plants, 
catalogue  of 


I  sent  that  Stamford,  Conn.,  concern, 
the  Krieter-Murphy  Co.,  a  month  ago,  10 
cents  for  a  package  of  their  Burbank  to¬ 
mato  seed,  which  they  claimed  would 
give  ripe  fruit  from  seed  sown  sooner 
than 
their 

"\>day 

their  catalogues  enclosing  the  lot  of  fake 
circulars  which  I  send.  1  have  twice 
urged  them  to  send  the  packet  of  seed,  hut 
only  get  another  copy  of  their  fake  cat¬ 
alogue.  T  think  this  firm  needs  looking 
after  by  the  Postoffice  people.  W.  F.  m. 

Maryland. 

A  year  ago  1  sent  to  the  Kreiter-Mur- 
phy  Co.  of  Stamford.  Conn.,  for  garden 
seeds.  T  never  got  the  seeds.  I  bit  the 
same  hook  again  this  year  and  sent  again. 
1  cannot  get  my  seeds  or  even  a.  reply 
from  them,  though  I  have  written  them 
several  times.  If  they  are  playing  that 
game  right  along  it  seems  to  me  that  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  warned.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  them?  J.  J. 

Connecticut. 

The  only  means  of  securing  redress 
from  concerns  of  this  class  is  to  make 
complaint  to  the  Chief  Post  Office  Inspec¬ 
tor.  Washington.  D.  C.  The  advertising 
of  this  class  of  seed  houses  is  never  ac¬ 
cepted  for  The  R.  N.-Y..  and  we  feel  that 
those  sending  orders  are  perhaps  better 
off  to  lose  the  remittance  than  to  waste 
their  time  on  the  character  of  seeds  sold 
by  this  concern. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  in  Form  Life  of 
the  National  Chick  Company,  New  York 
Life  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  offering 
bahv  chicks  at  121/4c  apiece.  I  sent  for 
350  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  with  a 
check  for  $47.50.  They  promised  to  send 
my  chicks  April  10.  but  did  not  do  so.  I 
wrote  to  them  and  got  no  answer.  What 
can  be  done?  C.  Z, 

Delaware. 

We  warned  readers  twice  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season  against  sending 
orders  for  baby  chicks  to  this  concern. 
The  purpose  of  Publisher’s  Desk  is  to  save 
our  people  from  just  such  loss  and  annoy-; 
an cc.  The  only  suggestion  we  can  make* 
in  such  cases  is  to  make  complain  <  » 
Chief  Postoffice  Inspector.  Washington. 
D.  charging  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  We  believe  the  department  has  a 
case  against  the  proprietor  of  this  Na 
tional  Chick  Company  on  account  of 
similar  operations  and  complaints  last 
year. 


Keep  Them 


Mark 

This  Trade-mark  identifies 
genuine  Boss  Work  Gloves. 
Be  sure  it  is  on 
every  pair  you  buy. 


in  Handy  Places 

YOU’LL  find  it  mighty  convenient  to  keep  sev¬ 
eral  pairs  of  Boss  Work  Gloves  where  you  us© 
them  most  often. 

Hang  a  pair  up  in  the  barn  to  slip  on  when  you 
clean  out  the  stalls.  Have  a  pair  in  the  shed  to 
wear  while  splitting  or  sawing  wood.  Keep  a  pair 
in  the  machine  shop  for  all  repair  work.  Put  a 
pair  in  the  tool  box  of  your  car  to  wear  while 
changing  tires  and  tinkering  round  the  engine. 

Boss  Work  Gloves  will  protect  your  hands  from 
dirt,  grease,  cuts,  bruises  and  all  minor  injuries. 

They  are  tough  durable  gloves  for  all  rough  work. 

But  they  are  so  flexible  that  you  get  a  free  feel  of 
the  job  in  hand. 

Ask  for  Boss  Work  Gloves  by  name.  They  come 
in  sizes  for  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  in 
three  styles  of  wrist  —  ribbed,  band  and  gauntlet. 

THE  BOSS  MEEDY — best  quality,  medium  weight  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  HEVY — very  best  quality,  heavy  weight  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  XTRA  HEVY — finest  grade  of  extra  heavy  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  WALLOPER  —  highest  quality,  heaviest  weight  canton 
flannel. 

THE  BOSS  LETHERPOM — heavy  canton  flannel  with  tough  leather 
on  palms,  fingers  and  thumbs. 

THE  BOSS  JERZY — highest  quality  cotton  jersey  cloth  in  many 
colors. 

THE  BOSS  TIKMIT — Roomy  mittens  made  of  ticking  that  wears  liko 
iron. 

THE  BOSS  ELASTO — strong  canton  flannel.  Made  by  a  patented 
process  in  one  weight  only. 

THE  BOSS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Kewanee,  III. 

A  ^  WORK 

doSS  Gloves 


Father  lmd  been  training  the  vines 
over  the  bedroom  windows  outside,  when 
little  Muriel  came  in  from  the  garden  and 
said  :  “Mother,  did  you  hear  the  ladder 
fall  down  just  now?”  “No.”  replied  tlve 
mother.  “Well,”  said  the  child,  “it  fell 
down  and  broke  three  flower  pots.  I 
told  dadd.v  you’d  be  cross.”  “Oh,  dear!” 
said  mother.  “1  hope  your  daddy  hasn’t! 
hurt  himself.”  “I  don’t  think  he  has: 
yet,”  said  little  Muriel;  “he’s  still  cling-! 
iug  to  the  window  sill.”- — New  York  Globe. 


fV eather  proof—  WL  Roofing  Products 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal 
roofing — adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo -Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  are  carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  and  highest  in  quality.  tTnequaled  for  Roofing,  Siding.  Cul¬ 
verts,  Silos,  and  general  sheet  metal  work.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

For  fine  residences  and  public  buildings  Keystone  Copper  Steel 
Roofing  Tin  Plates  are  unexcelled.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added 
below  regular  brands.  Send  for  our  “Better  Buildings’-’  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburfb,  Pa. 


. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


GLOBE 


SIX 
POINTS 
OF  STAVE 
SUPPORT 


SILOS 


Globe  Silos  are  substantially  built 
to  keep  silage  prime,  allow  the 
farmer  to  use  the  full  capacity  of  his 
silo,  and  to  stand  with  the  least 
amount  of  hitching  and  tinkering. 
The  Globe  extension  roof  insures 
a  silo  full  to  the  top. 

Globe  method  of  building  up  staves,  provide*  a  smooth* 
strong  silo,  supported  in  every  direction  at  every  point’ 
Stave  sections  are  put  together  with  double  steel  splines 
and  sealed  between  joints  with  roofing  cement.  Thus 
with  the  tongue  and  groove  there  are  6  point*  of  support 
and  airtightness  insured  for  every  stave. 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalog  and  early-order  offers.  Also  for  agents  terms. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY,  2-12  Willow  St,  Sidney,  N.Y 


00  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  ns  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  I.etchwortli  Village,  Thiells,  Hock- 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  COUNTRY  place  in  the  Adirondacks  wishes 
reliable  man  to  help  with  poultry  and  young 
live  stock:  an  excellent  place  for  right  party. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8503,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  cook  and  waitresses  wanted  in  a  small 
Summer  boarding-house  for  the  Summer 
months.  R,  F.  BERNER,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent,  reliable  woman  for  cook¬ 
ing;  one  or  two  laundresses,  must  be  good 
ironers;  also  two  dishwashers;  no  other  positions 
open.  Address  KENTON  HOUSE,  Number  Four, 
Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two  women,  general  supply  and 
housekeeper  department;  $40.00  to  $50.00  and 
maintenance.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  or  young  married  cou¬ 
ple,  no  children,  for  a  family  of  six:  man  to 
make  himself  generally  useful  on  small  farm  and 
garden;  wife  to  be  good  cook,  wait  on  table  and 
take  care  of  first  floor;  do  not  apply  if  afraid  of 
work;  send  full  particulars  and  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8841,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  capable  woman  to  cook 
well,  wait  on  table,  take  care  of  first  floor; 
$40.00  per  month;  country  house  in  Summer,  city 
bouse  in  Winter.  Apply  with  references  to 
MRS.  S.  R.  CROWELL,  4420  Osage  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  real  milker;  single  man  who  has 
experience  and  good  references:  no  shifter 
need  apply.  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS,  Morris 
Plains,  N.  J. 


WANTED — First-class  single  man  to  take  care 
of  small  herd  of  thoroughbred  Holstein  cattle; 
write  me  as  to  references  and  wages  expected. 
CHARLES  HOWELL  COOK,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  immediately,  for  young 
man  and  his  father,  in  country.  LKI.AND 
CHAMPLIN,  If.  No.  1,  Stamford,  Delaware  Co., 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  plain 
cooking:  no  washing:  modern  house;  all  conven¬ 
iences:  near  village;  one  hour  from  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  8837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— At  once,  experienced  poultry  man  and 
farmer:  married;  no  objections  to  children;  4- 
roorn  house  and  usual  privileges;  one  man  to 
board:  salary  $60.00  a  month;  opportunity  for 
advancement;  full  particulars  in  first  letter; 
reference  required.  Address  M.  1>E  YOUNG, 
Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  u ho  under¬ 
stands  the  care,  breeding,  feeding  I)uroe  hogs, 
general  farm  work:  state  wages  and  reference. 
BELVEDERE  FARMS,  305  W.  l.auvale  Street. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FARMER  WANTED — Vicinity  of  Brewster;  mar¬ 
ried  couple  preferred,  without  children:  hus¬ 
band  for  farm  work  and  wife  for  housework;  if 
service  is  satisfactory  position  probably  perma¬ 
nent.  ADVERTISER  8840,  rare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Man  for  general  farming,  to  begin 
work  at  once;  wages  $20  to  $30  per  month  and 
board,  according  to  experience  and  ability.  R. 
V.  CAMPBELL,  Craryville,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  experienced  married  herdsman, 
willing  to  work  and  make  himself  useful; 
Holstein  herd;  wife  willing  to  board  siugle  men. 
Apply  at  once,  stating  wages  and  giving  refer¬ 
ences,  CRAFTSMAN  FARMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

NURSE  wanted;  care  of  children  and  light  house¬ 
work;  private  family;  Brooklyn  and  country 
this  Summer;  give  references;  salary.  $45.  Ad- 
lress  H.  0.  BOTHWELL,  175  Remseu  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  able  to 
milk  eight  cows;  also  help  with  general  farm¬ 
ing;  wages  $45  per  month  and  board.  L.  D.  Z., 
Box  67,  Howells,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand  on  small 
fruit  farm;’  permanent  to  right  party;  good 
living  conditions;  hoard  and  $40  monthly.  JOHN¬ 
STON,  R.  D.  89,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Reliable  single  man  for  general  farm 
work;  $40  per  month  and  board;  state  age, 
references,  experience.  W.  M.  WEED,  Noroton, 
Conn. 

COOK  and  waitress-chambermaid  (white)  wanted, 
together  or  separate;  private  home,  country; 
no  laundry:  wages  $50  and  $35  monthly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  who  likes  country  to  do  cook¬ 
ing  and  some  housework  (no  washing)  for 
family  of  three;  no  objection  to  child  about 
three  years;  modern  house;  all  conveniences; 
Long  Island;  state  wages  expected  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  8855,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

STRONG  young  woman  for  general  housework  on 
fruit  farm;  3(4  miles  from  White  Plains.  N. 
Y. ;  good  plain  cook;  good  wages  paid  to  right, 
party.  Address  B.  F.  PARK,  it,  D.  1,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

■j 

WANTED — Man  for  general  work  about  place 
and  gardening.  BOX  672,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  wanted  to  keep  house  for  middle-aged 
man.  Address  LOCK  BOX  131,  Bealeton,  Va. 

WANTED — Couple;  man  to  do  general  farm 
work;  woman  to  take  care  of  boarding  three 
to  five  men;  house,  light,  heat,  vegetables  free; 
year-’round  position;  state  references  and  salary 
expected.  ADVERTISER  8853,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — On  large  commercial  poultry  plant, 
married  man  with  grown  son.  or  if  no  son, 
willing  to  board  help;  farm  raised  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  poultry  experience  not  necessary;  modern 
house;  good  salary:  opportunity  for  right  man. 
EIGENRAU.CII  &  DE  WINTER,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  young  man.  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  old,  to  work  on  a  farm.  ADVERTISER 
8851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED — Man  and  wife,  without  chil¬ 
dren,  on  gentleman’s  farm,  three  miles  from 
town;  man  as  gardener  in  Summer  and  assist 
with  dairying  (milking  machine  used)  in  Win¬ 
ter;  wife  must,  be  good  plain  cook  and  do  laun¬ 
dry  work;  family  of  two;  one  other  servant; 
modern  house,  with  furnace,  bath,  electric  light, 
telephone  and  vacuum  cleaner:  family  go  South 
in  Winter;  wages  $100  per  month;  excellent  per¬ 
manent  place  for  right  people;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter,  ineluding  ages,  experience 
and  references.  DR.  CADY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

CC'i’LE  as  caretakers- or  on  small  farm:  wife 
plain  cook  and  housework:  man  to  make  himself 
useful:  A1  references.  McCORMICK,  106  Brad- 
hurst  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Position  by  experienced  American  as 
gardener  on  gentleman’s  estate,  or  place  on 
small  dairy  farm:  careful  teamster  and  milker: 
wages  $35  a  month  and  hoard.  Address  A.  It. 
TAYLOR,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

ELDERLY  MAN,  needing  activity  and  country 
life,  wishes  the  care  of  a  country  or  suburban 
place;  varied  and  practical  experience  as  such 
efficiently  demands:  compensation  a  secondary 
consideration.  ADVERTISER  8827,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  on  modern  up-to-date  poul¬ 
try  farm;  experienced  with  general  care,  in¬ 
cubating.  brooding;  two-year  agricultural  course; 
best  references:  state  wages  offered:  only  poul¬ 
try  work  on  exclusive  poultry  farm  desired. 
ADVERTISER  8825.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  (age  26)  wishes  position  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm:  wanting  to  learn,  WILLIAM 
SHARKEY.  440  West  29th  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

POSITION  wanted  by  responsible,  practical,  sin¬ 
gle  American,  20  years  old;  liite  experience 
handling  cows,  horses,  poultry;  c-.n  furnish  best 
references:  eight  years  in  last  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8844,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  wife  and  3  sons  (25-35  years  old),  experi¬ 
enced  orehardists,  dairymen  and  gardeners, 
want  work;  first-class  workers  and  best,  of  ref¬ 
erences;  state  wages.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8845,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMERETTE,  perfect  health,  college  graduate, 
American;  fond  of  animals,  desires  outdoor  po¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  8836,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  35  years,  single,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  orehardist,  dairyman  and  gardener, 
wants  to  work  himself  up  to  responsible  position 
by  a  leading  farmer  or  estate;  here  is  your 
chance  to  get  a  good,  honest,  strong  and  willing 
hustler  with  business  training;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  ADVERTISER  8846,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  age,  21,  graduate  of  agricultural 
college,  desires  position  in  commercial  orchard; 
has  experience  and  understands  fruit  growing. 
ADVERTISER  8843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  man  53  years  old,  position  as 
caretaker  on  small  place  in  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey  or  Pennsylvania,  for  elderly  couple  or 
widow;  lifelong  experience  on  many  farms;  ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  A.  W.  MEAD,  Riverton, 
Conn. 

POSITION  wanted  by  married  American,  fam¬ 
ily;  understands  general  farming,  greenhouse 
work,  marketing,  heating  and  pumping  plants 
and  automobiles;  last  position  16  years  managing 
commercial  farm  and  florist;  references;  prefer 
Jersey  const.  ADVERTISER  8838,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  (single)  desires  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman  or  as  assistant  superintendent  qn 
a  fruit  farm  or  specialized  poultry  plant:  I  have 
had  two  years  of  secondary  agricultural  train¬ 
ing,  two  years  of  college  agricultural  training 
and  lifetime  practical  farming;  please  state 
salary;  references  upon  request.  ADVERTISER 
8839,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  20,  experienced  with  poultry  and 
bees,  desires  employment  by  the  year;  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  be  of  value  to  you.  For  qualifications 
write  HAROLD  TT.  OAUVET,  39  Sterling  Ave., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— -Place  as  working  housekeeper  to 
gentleman,  by  middle-aged  widow.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  general  farm  hand  or  nur¬ 
seryman;  married;  four  small  children;  good 
references.  GEO.  TRESCI1,  30  Ditmar  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  no  children  wishes  position;  man,  sev¬ 
eral  years’  experience  in  poultry  and  garden; 
wife  to  help  with  housework;  best  of  references; 
please  give  details  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN — American;  siugle;  scientific,  prac¬ 
tical;  A.  R.,  calf  raising,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
8854,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  (24)  single,  intelligent,  seeks 
work  on  farm  or  estate.  ADVERTISER  8858, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  By  single  American,  position  as 
tractor  or  truck  driver  on  large  farm;  can 
furnish  good  references.  ADVERTISER  8852, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POUTjTRYMAN,  single,  with  16  years’  exper¬ 
ience,  would  like  to  get  with  party  where  good 
work  is  appreciated:  understands  everything  and 
can  get  results.  ADVERTISER  8850,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

1 

YOUNG  MAN  (19)  experienced,  desires  position 
on  farm  from  May  21  to  30  and  Juno  13  to 
27;  work  for  board  and  fare.  WILLIAM 
BAYER,  75  East  119th  Street,  New  York  City. 

POSITION  by  up-to-date  farm  manager;  ten 
years’  experience  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
dairy  and  poultry;  can  handle  all  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  gas  engines  and  tractor;  some  experience  in 
construction  and  reclamation  work:  good  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  8849,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Village  farm;  17  acres;  new  mod¬ 
ern  buildings.  BOX  471,  Randolph,  Vt. 

* 

150-A0RB  farm,  11-room  house,  10  chicken 
houses,  barn  and  outbuildings,  in  Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  8776,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

DESIRABLE  HOME — Nine  acres;  good  bungalow 
and  outbuildings;  suitable  for  poultry  and 
fruits;  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley;  priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  owner,  W.  C.  FROST,  Grottoes, 
Va. 

360  ACRES — Good  soil;  good  buildings;  furnace, 
bath,  silo,  cows,  horses,  sheep,  machinery; 
$8,000  half  cash.  J.  D.  SHAITAN,  Port  Henry, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  and  boarding-house; 

furnished;  city  conveniences;  stock,  etc.  BOX 
21i>,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm;  apple,  plum,  cherry, 
pear  trees  and  small  fruits;  good  buildings; 
on  State  road;  5  miles  from  city;  mail  delivered; 
telephone;  Rensselaer  County;  all  stock  and 
equipment;  price  $12,000.  Address  L  E.  STILL¬ 
WELL,  R.  D.  2,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  wants  small  farm;  Southern  Connecti¬ 
cut;  reasonable;  owners  only.  ADVERTISER 
8835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  house  in  Jersey  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  New  York;  must  be  cheap. 
0.  PREUSS,  415  Charlotte  PI.,  Evergreen,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

WANT  A  FARM — Not  an  estate;  about  150  acres 
tillable;  free  from  stone;  about  150  acres  wood, 
timber  and  pasture;  must  have  good-size  stream 
through  it:  would  take  stock  and  equipment  if 
price  is  right.  GEORGE  CURRAN,  838  West 
End  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

VINELAND,  N.  J.,  poultry  farm;  7%  acres; 

modern  house,  7  rooms,  fireplace,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity.  gas,  telephone;  mild  climate;  cash  mar¬ 
kets;  big  opportunity;  barn,  feed  house,  laying 
house,  7  colony  houses,  brooder  house  and  incu¬ 
bator  cellar,  both  equipped  with  Candee  iiot 
water  system;  broiler,  custom  hatching;  baby 
chick  all  year  business.  ADVERTISER  8842, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm,  in  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  on  improved  road;  level  land;  good 
buildings,  including  three  poultry  houses;  fine 
location;  short  drive  from  Cornell  University:  a 
money  maker;  $6,000.  R.  GREGOIRB,  Newfiold, 
N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  wish  to  retire  to  a  first-class  American 
neighborhood?  Village  and  depot  only  few 
minutes’  walk;  31  miles  to  N.  Y.  City;  com¬ 
pleted  6-room  and  bath  bungalow;  all  improve¬ 
ments:  garden,  fruit  and  5  acres  or  more  of 
land:  $6,300:  part  cash;  balance  arranged.  J. 
V.  nAAS,  Millington,  N.  J, 


FOUR  hundred  fifty  acres  virgin  hardwood  tim¬ 
ber.  sawmill,  broom  handle  factory  and  two 
dwellings  for  sale,  JAY  B.  COLE,  William*- 
town,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.; 

size  about  10  acres;  1%  miles  from  Lakewood 
depot,  on  main  road  to  Atlantic  City;  outbuild¬ 
ings — 2  coops  75x20  ft.,  2  coops  50x20,  1  coop 
40x20,  1  coop  15x15;  new  barn,  food  shed;  run¬ 
ning  water  in  the  houses;  electric  lights;  1,800 
hens;  two  houses;  one  contains  11  rooms,  2  bath¬ 
rooms,  all  improvements;  one  bungalow,  5  rooms, 
all  improvements;  price  $17,000;  cash  $10,000; 
$7,000  mortgage.  Write  for  further  particulars 
to  owner,  JOHN  H.  PETERS,  R.  D,  No.  2. 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate,  285  acres, 
known  as  Orchard  Farm,  at  Ghent,  N.  Y. ;  100 
in  bearing  apple  trees;  balance  in  good  farm 
land;  10-room  Colonial  house;  electric  lights,  hot 
water  heating  system,  etc.;  fully  equipped;  100 
yards  to  State  road;  3%  hours  to  New  York 
City,  on  the  Harlem  Division;  1  hour  to  Albany; 
beautiful  location  as  well  as  a  going  proposition, 
STEWART  BROTHERS,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


THE  undersigned  will  sell  at  public  auction 
Tuesday,  May  81,  at  2  o’clock  p.  m.,  sharp, 
his  farm,  226  acres,  located  1(4  miles  from 
Howells,  N.  Y.,  on  Erie  Railroad;  the  farm  is 
put  up  and  sold,  together  with  43  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  of  which  10  arc  thoroughbred  Holsteins,  sell 
Grade  A  milk,  5  horses,  about  45  fowls,  all  farm 
machinery,  implements,  tools,  cooking  and  heat¬ 
ing  stoves  and  furniture;  all  go  with  the  farm; 
terms,  10  per  cent  at  time  of  sale;  one-half  cash 
when  deed  is  given;  possession  at  once  if  so  de¬ 
sired:  owner,  nearly  80  years,  is  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire;  for  bill  of  inventory  and  details,  send  postal 
card  to  HENRY  S.  MEYER,  Howells,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. ;  about  18  acres  of  corn  and  oats 
have  been  planted  and  sowed. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap;  dairy  farm,  100  acres  land, 
well  equipped,  in  Orange  County;  must  be 
sold  quick.  ADVERTISER,  18  Dongan  St.,  Elm¬ 
hurst.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  dairy  farm  of  140 
acres;  main  farm  level;  pastures  hilly;  some 
wood  and  fruit;  two  large  barns,  two-story 
wagon  shed,  two-story  machine  shed  and  shop; 
all  slate  roofs;  two  henhouses;  ten-room  frame 
dwelling;  plumbing :  buildings  nearly  new.  best 
repair.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  8857,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  with  dwelling,  wood¬ 
land;  near  water  preferred;  suitable  Summer 
home;  within  75  miles  from  New  York;  $1,000- 
$1,500.  ADVERTISER  8820,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm;  within  70  miles  of  New 
York;  preferably  Connecticut:  a  comfortable 
house,  at  least  8  rooms;  good  outbuildings;  homo 
garden,  fruit:  on  good  road;  near  school, 
churches,  R.  R.  station.  Address,  giving  par¬ 
ticulars  and  lowest  price,  GEORGE  W.  SMITH, 
220  Broadway,  New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


SURE  POP  white  rice  corn  (old),  25  lbs.,  parcel 
post  4th  zone.  $2.65;  300  lbs.  here,  $22;  on  cob, 
$17.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Klrstin  one-man  stump  puller;  dou¬ 
ble  power;  clutch  type.  J.  I.  SMITH,  Box  N, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


ARMY  GOODS — 16-ft.  sq.  pyramidal  tents,  $25; 

steel  folding  cots,  $4.50;  bed  sacks,  $2,  H. 
N.  FLEMING,  Erie,  Pa. 


GOOD,  sound,  healthy  twelve-year  horse,  har¬ 
ness,  buckboard;  two  hundred  dollars.  KEY- 
AERTS,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate;  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  03,  Rhino- 
beck,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  AND  PLOW — New  Fond  du  Lac  trac¬ 
tor  attachment  for  Ford  car  and  No.  18  two- 
bottom  Oliver  plow;  never  been  used;  will  sell 
at  bargain  price.  P.  J.  BROWN.  If.  F.  D., 
Portland,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — New,  pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.25  gal.;  10  gals.,  $2  gal.;  pure  maple 
sugar,  10-lb.  cans,  $2.50;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed:  cash  with  order.  BERT’  PRESCOTT.  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Pine  Tree  double  unit  $00  No.  2 
vacuum  pump,  $65.  It.  A.  VAN  KUREN, 
Rummerfleld,  Pa. 


PURE  maple  syrup  for  sale — $2  per  gal.;  10 
gals.,  $1.75;  cash  with  order.  JOHN  H. 
HOLMES,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1, 200-egg  Hall  incubator;  used  two 
seasons;  will  consider  young  stock  in  exchange. 
HARRY  TAPLEY,  Forestport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Colt  acetylene  gas  generator; 

fifty-pound  capacity;  guaranteed  to  work.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  A.  II.  BENNER,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Italian  bees,  with  young  Italian 
queens:  two-story  hive;  $10.00.  M.  HARDY, 
Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Full  colony  Italian  bees.  $15;  two- 
frame  new  colony,  with  queeD.  $5;  three- 
frame,  $7 ;  May  and  June  deliverv.  E.  L.  LANE, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— International  Mogul  12  kerosene  en¬ 
gine;  excellent  condition;  price  $450;  also  rye 
thrasher  and  oat  thrasher:  price  $350;  will  sell 
on  time.  GEORGE  MILLER,  Box  1110,  Rensse¬ 
laer,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — Six-row  Iron  Age  traction  sprayer 
with  triple  action  pump;  used  two  seasons; 
perfect  condition;  first  cheek  $75.00  takes  it. 
H.  R.  SMITH,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Standard  air  pump  milker:  give 
make,  age  and  price.  ft.  L.  BECKWITH, 
Ovid,  Mich. 


WANTED — Cream  separator;  also  milk  bottles. 
A.  FRANK,  Harmon-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED  for  boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy,  between  7  and 
12  years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  and  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  117  Broome  Street, 
New  York. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — Certified  russet  seed  potatoes 
for  registered  Holstein  heifer  calves,  grain, 
160-gallon  kettle,  typewriter,  anything  we  can 
use;  make  offer.  F.  S.  HOLLENBECK,  Tully, 
N ,  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  stanchions  and  litter 
carrier;  give  full  description  and  particulars, 
price.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

BOARD  WANTED  for  mother  and  small  son  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  or  two  rooms  simply 
furnished  for  light  housekeeping.  E.  P. 
OHAPIN,  77  Greenwich  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

FOR  SALE — One  “Sunlight”  20-light  acetylene 
lighting  plant,  with  fixtures  and  globes;  cheap. 
L.  V.  ARCHITECT.  Caldwell,  N.  J, 


M.  G.  STONE  MAN 
Founder  in  1848 


A  New  Way 
To  End  Ybur 
Roof  Troubles 


Under  the  Sun 


To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head" 
and  over  his  property  this  advertisement  is  of 
vital  importance.  It  presents  to  him  in  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  transform  his  old,  leaky,  down-and- 
out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof  — 
an  almost  eternal  roof  —  at  a  very  low  cost. 

It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own 
pocket  the  big  money  he  would  ordinarily 
spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high- 


priced  skilled  labor — see  “Saving  Table”  below*. 

For  many  years  Country  Centleman  Asbes¬ 
tos  Roof  Cement  has  been  a  local  proposition. 
On  the  homes,  farms  and  estates  in  and  around 
Albany  it  has  been  severely  and  thoroughly 
tried  by  fire,  sun,  storm  and  time.  It  has 
never  been  found  wanting. 

We  are  now  ready  to  nationalize  our  product ; 
to  give  to  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  its 
superior  service  and  its  remarkably  low  cost. 


Country  Gentleman 


Rfg.  IT.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


We  want  to  secure  instantly 
a  nation-wide  interest  in  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Root 
Cement.  We  know  that  every 
•rial  order  will  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  customer  lor  our  product. 
We  know  that  every  customer 
will  fust  have  to  tell  his  satis- 
laction  to  his  triends,  and  so 
make  other  customers  lor  us. 
To  secure  qtiick  action,  we  are 
making  it  Profitable  for  You  to 
Be  Prompt.  We  are  sending, 
without  extra  charge,  to  those 
who  order  early,  from  10  to  25 
pounds  Plastic  Form,  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Root  Ce¬ 
ment  and  also  a  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Special  Roof-Paint  Brush. 
Our  circular  gives  full  parti¬ 
culars  ol  this  Special  offer. 


10  YEAR  MONEY- 
BACH  BONO 


Asbestos  Roof  Cement 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature.  Has  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin, 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all  other  roof¬ 
ing  and  building  materials. 

Preserves  indefinitely  the  life  and  wear 
of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 

One  coat  of  Country  Gentleman  on  a 
paper  roof  will  make  it  equal,  and  in  some 
ways  superior,  to  shingles  or  tin. 

It  is  Fire  -  Resistant,  Water  -  Proof, 
Acid  -  Proof,  Sun  -  Proof,  Storm  -  Proof, 
Wear  -  Proof,  Rot  -  Proof,  Rust  -  Proof, 
Rodent-Proof,  Elastic  and  Everlasting . 
All  these  statements  are  substantiated 
by  our  10  Year  Money  -  Back  Bond. 

A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.  ” 

It  comes  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic 


forms.  The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination 
roof-paint  and  roofing-material  that  pene¬ 
trates  into,  and  seals  forever  all  holes, 
cracks,  breaks  and  leaks.  It  is  applied 
with  a  brush.  “  A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 
The  Plastic  Form  is  used  to  seal  big  holes 
and  breaks. 

Both  forms  are  guaranteed  not  to  run, 
melt,  crack  or  peel  in  any  climate  or 
under  any  condition.  Your  money  back 
if  it  does  any  time  in  10  years.  “A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar.” 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make 
a  combination  that  will  end  all  your  roof 
troubles.  The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  perfect  and  perma¬ 
nent  results  it  gives.  “A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar.”  - 


An  Astounding  Saving! 


A  Thousand 
Money- Saving 

Uses  Country  Gentleman 

Asbestos  Rool  Ce¬ 
ment  preserves  the  life  ol 
boilers,  bridges,  pipes,  tanks, 
poles,  gutters,  fire-escapes, 
ventilators, gratings,  railings 
and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong 
binder  on  all  kinds  of  cement 
and  concrete  work.  Instantly 
seals  holes  in  mesh  wire, 
metals,  etc.  Has  a  thousand 
money-saving,  time-saving, 
labor-saving  uses  on  farm 
and  estate.  Used  by  rooiers 
as  a  tough  and  elastic  prepa¬ 
ration  for  flashings. 


Thesf  figures  prove  that  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  smashes  the  High  Costs 
of  Roofing  and  Roof  Repairs. 
They  are  based  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  roof  of  approximately  1200 
square  feet.  They  are  also 
based  upon  the  best  materials, 
applied  by  skilled  labor. 

In  this  comparison,  no  labor 
cost  is  considered  in  figuring  on 
a  Country  Gentleman  Roof  be¬ 
cause  skilled  labor  is  positively 
not  needed  in  its  application. 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  can  be  obtained  in  various 
amounts,  varying  from  small  sam¬ 
ple  orders  toquan  tides  largeenough 
for  the  greatest  industrial  need3. 
Our  Sweeping.  All  -  Embracing,  10 
Year  Money-Back  Bond  goes  with 
every  order,  large  or  small. 


[Tile  Roof . 

jSlate  Roof,  Black . 

[Tin  Roof . 

'Corrugated  Roof  ( Galvanized  Iron;)  . 
Shingle  Roof  (Best  Quality  Shing’es) 
Slag  Roof  (Best  Quality)  .... 


$40.  per  sq.  foot 

.30.  “  “  “ 

30.  “  “  “ 

90*  it  it  it 

18.  “  “  “ 

2Q  **  <<  it 


Total  of  new  roof  cos' 

Cost  of  half-barrel  Country  Centleman  Asbestos 
iRoof  Cement,  liquid  form,  Black  (all  that  is 
Ineeded  for  1200  sq.  feet) . 


Your  saving  .  •  . 


$480. 

$360. 

$360. 

$240. 

$216. 

$240. 

$480. 

$39.. 

$360. 

$39. 

$360. 

$39. 

$240. 

<••• 

$39. 

$216. 

$39. 

$240. 

$441. 

$321. 

$321. 

$201. 

$177. 

$201. 

Save  Money 


Send  Coupon  Today  for  Full  Particu¬ 
lars  and  our  FREE  Brush  m 

and  Cement  Offer  —  ^ 


Xl»>an> 


iaV 


Don’t  spend  any  money  for  new  roofs  or  for  repairs  until  you  give  us  the 
chance  to  prove  the  merits  of  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement. 

Learn  how  it  makes  the  ideal  roof  for  residence,  bunga¬ 
low,  store,  factory,  church,  barn,  poultry-house,  silo,  etc. 

Learn  how  by  simply  spreading  it  over  an  old,  badly-worn 
roof  you  can  get  a  new  and  handsome  roof  at  a  saving  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Learn  how  easily,  cheaply  and  thor¬ 
ny  _  oughly  you  can  repair  the  leakiest  roof,  even 
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Make  Money 

Order  by  Mail 
Write  TODAY 
For  Particulars 
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you  can  repair  the  leakiest  roof,  even  during  a 
storm.  All  seasons  are  open  seasons  for  Country  Gentleman. 

Read  our  Money-Back  Bond.  Learn  how  you  are  protected  to  the  utmost;  how  you  get  your  money  back 
without  quibble,  question,  delay  or  formality  if  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  fails  you  in  any 
way,  in  any  climate,  within  10  years.  For  your  protection  —  to  assure  you,  and  us,  that  you  get  the  genuine 

product  and  that  it  reaches  you  pure  and  unadulterated  —  and  also  to  save  you  the  middleman’s  profit _ 

Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  can  be  obtained  only  through  us.  by  mail.  It  is  not  sold  in  stores. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars,  price  list  and  details  of  our  Special  offer.  Kindly  use  the  Coupon. 
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*  ^  Remember 

**A  Oab  Saves  a  Dollar ** 


M.  G.  STONEMAN  &  SON 
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Bliminatin^T uberculosis  from  Breeding  Herd 


AI'l- RS( )N A I .  STATEM ENT. — ( 'an  t  uberculosis 
be  eliminated  from  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle?  Is 
if  practical  to  do  it.  and  is  it  desirable?  In  answer¬ 
ing  thesi*  questions,  which  are  at  the  present  time 
more  or  less  in  the  mind  of  every  owner  of  dairy 
cattle,  particularly  purebred  cattle,  I  can  only  give 
ft  first-hand  account  of  my  own  experience  and  put 
down  the  conclusions  which  I  myself  have  drawn, 
others  may  not  agree  with  these  conclusions,  and  1 
may  want  to  change  my  mind  in  regard  to  them  later 
myself.  For  seven  or  eight  years  now  I  have  owned 
dairy  cattle  and,  as  I  have  bought  and  sold,  done 


but  1  did  not  test  the  rest  of  my  herd  and  put  these 
tested  animals  right  in  with  them.  Why  a  man  will 
do  such  foolish  things  is  hard  to  explain,  but  I  know 
that  T  have  not  been  alone  in  committing  this  mis¬ 
take.  T  ran  my  herd  along  a  year  with  the  mixed 
tested  and  untested  cows  in  it.  all  the  time  worrying 
about  it  and  wondering  where  I  was  at.  Then  a 
year  ago  last  Spring  1  determined  to  meet  the  issue 
squarely  and  test  the  whole  herd.  As  a  preparation 
for  doing  this  1  did  the  natural  thing  to  protect 
myself  from  loss  and  insure  the  maximum  benefits 
should  I  succeed  in  accomplishing  my  purpose  of 


no  tuberculin  tested  at  such  times  as  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  by  the  Bureau  and  State  officials. 

( 2 )  Promptly  dispose  of  any  animals  which  re¬ 
acted  to  the  tuberculin  test,  according  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Bureau  or  Stale  officials. 

(3)  Not  to  introduce  into  my  herd  any  cattle 
which  had  not  passed  a  tuberculin  test  approved  by 
the  Government  officials. 

(4)  Thoroughly  disinfect  any  premises  which 
might  have  been  contaminated  by  tuberculous 
animals. 

In  addition  to  these  four  main  points  of  agreement 


■ 
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more  or  less  tuberculfn  testing.  From  this  miscel¬ 
laneous  testing  I  am  free  to  confess  that  1  learned 
little.  Billing  that  period  I  remember  striking  bur 
one  or  two  reactors,  this  despite  the  fact  that  one 
or  two  cows  died  in  the  herd  and  when  examined 
wore  found  to  have  been  tubercular. 

STAB  l  IXG  RIGHT. — Two  years  ago  I  decided  to 
buy  a  number  of  purebred  Guernseys  and  to  event¬ 
ually  run  a  purebred  Guernsey  herd.  Of  course  l 
specified  that  the  cows  I  bought  be  tuberculin  tested, 


eliminating  the  disease.  This  was  to  sign  up  the 
so-called  Accredited  Herd  agreement  with  the  State 
and  Federal  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry. 

THE  ACCREDITED  HERD  PLAN.— Under  the 
terms  of  the  Accredited  Herd  Agreement,  which  i< 
between  the  individual  owner  and  the  Bureaus  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  1  agreed  to: 

(1)  Permit  my  entire  herd,  or  any  cattle  in  it,  to 


the  contract  also  provided  for  the  keeping  of  reacting 
animals  under  certain  restrictions,  mainly  that  they 
be  kept  separate  from  healthy  animals  and  that  the 
milk  from  them  be  thoroughly  pasteurized  before 
used  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  In  consideration 
of  this  agreement  I  was  promised  that  when  my 
herd  should  pass  two  annual  or  three  semi-annual 
tuberculin  tests  of  a  nature  approver!  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  and  administered  by  a  joint 
representative  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
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Agriculture  and  the  State  Department  I  would  be 
issued  a  certificate  of  a  “tuberculosis-free  Accredited 
Herd”  and  that  the  possession  of  this  certificate, 
which  would  remain  in  force  from  year  to  year  as 
long  as  the  herd  showed  no  reactors  on  annual  test, 
would  allow  me  to  ship  cattle  from  my  herd,  as  far 
as  the  Federal  authorities  are  concerned,  to  any 
State  in  the  Fnion. 

THIS  RESULT  OF  TIIE  FIRST  TEST.— Signing 
the  agreement  constituted  in  effect  an  application 
for  a  test,  and  shortly  after  signing  if  a  veterinarian 
representing  both  the  State  and  Federal  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture  came  to  the  farm  to  make  the 
test.  He  proceeded  to»do  this  by  the  subcutaneous 
method,  under  which  a  small  quantity  of  tuberculin 
is  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  animal,  generally 
on  the  neck,  and  12  hours  later  readings  taken  of 
the  animal’s  temperature  at  two-hour  intervals  for 
a  period  of  12  hours,  the  theory  of* the  test  being 
that  if  the  animal  is  tubercular  her  temperature 
during  this  period  will  show  a  gradual  rise  of  two 
or  three  degrees  above  normal  and  a  gradual  drop 
back  to  normal.  On  applying  this  test  to  our  cows, 
numbering  about  .10  head,  one  of  the  purebred 
Guernseys  that  T  had  bought  tested  was  discovered 
a  reactor,  one  was  held  to  be  suspicious,  and  about 
half  of  the  untested  cows  were  condemned  as  re¬ 
actors.  In  this  way  practically  one-fifth  of  the  herd 
was  removed.  These  animals  were  slaughtered 
shortly  after,  and  all  of  them  found  to  have  evi¬ 
dences  of  tuberculosis,  two  or  three  being  what  are 
called  generalized  cases,  i.  e.,  having  evidences  of 
the  disease  in  several  portions  of  the  body.  The 
carcasses  of  these  generalized  cases  were  condemned, 
but  1  was  allowed  to  sell  the  carcasses  of  the  others, 
which  showed  only  slight  evidences  of  the  disease. 

THE  INDEMNITIES  RECEIVED.— After  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  condemned  by  the  veterinarian  those  that 
he  declared  to  be  tubercular  were  branded  with  a 
big  T  on  the  jaw.  A  little  while  later  a  man  came 
representing  the  Government  Bureau  and  placed  a 
valuation  on  the  branded  cows.  This  appraiser  I 
found  disposed  to  be  fair,  and  T  had  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  fair  valuations  with  him.  Tn  case  I  had 
not  been  able  to  do  this  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  me  to  have  applied  for  the  appointment  of  a 
board  of  arbitration.  Most  of  the  animals  appraised 
were  very  fine  ones,  two  or  three  of  them  being 
grades  for  which  I  had  paid  $200  apiece.  When  the 
cattle  were  slaughtered  I  sold  the  sound  carcasses 
and  Hie  hides,  and  averaged — taking  out  the. car¬ 
casses  of  Ihe  generalized  cases — something  over  $40 
apiece  from  this  source.  This  money  I  was  allowed 
to  keep.  In  addition,  I  filled  out  certain  reports, 
which  I  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Farms  and  Markets 
at  Albany,  showing  the  appraised  value  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  what  1  received  for  their  carcasses.  Some 
time  later  1  was  notified  that  I  would  be  allowed  a 
State  indemnity  of  $67.50  for  grades  and  $112.50  for 
purebreds  and  a  Federal  indemnify  of  $25  for  grades 
and  $.70  for  purebreds,  except  in  one  or  two  cases 
where  the  total  of  the  State  and  Federal  indemnities 
and  the  carcasses  came  to  more,  than  the  appraised 
value  of  the  animal,  in  which  cases  the  State  and 
Federal  indemnities  were  cut  down.  rl  his  left  me. 
according  to  my  own  figures,  with  a  net  loss  of  about 
$25  on  grades  and  about  $50  on  t ho  purebred  animals. 

CLEANING  FB  THE  PREMISES. — Under  the 
terms  of  my  agreement  it  was  next  necessary  for  me 
to  disinfect:  the  barn  thoroughly  in  which  these 
tubercular  animals  had  been  kept.  We  determined 
to  do  a  thorough  job  on  it.  and  although  it  was  yet 
too  early  to  turn  cows  out  to  pasture,  we  chose  a 
warm  day.  turned  everything  out  of  the  barn,  got 
some  help  from  the  neighbors,  took  out  every  scrap  of 
manure  and  bedding,  and  with  hoes  and  chisels 
scraped  every  inch  of  floor  and  walls  and  brushed 
down  the  ceiling.  We  then  took  a  strong  spray 
pump  and  thoroughly  drenched  the  ceiling  with  a 
carbolic  disinfectant,  and  finished  up  by  washing  the 
floor  with  the  same  solution.  In  addition,  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  barn  doors  were  scraped,  the  scrap¬ 
ings  drawn  away  and  plowed  under. 

THE  SECOND  TEST. — Despite  the  fact  that  the 
herd  was  considerably  reduced.  I  decided  not  to 
introduce  any  new  animals,  and  to  run  it  along  as 
usual  for  six  months  and  then  arrange  for  another 
test.  I  had  reason  to  expect  that  this  test  would 
not  be  so  drastic  in  its  results  as  the  first  one.  I  his 
time  the  so-called  intradermal  method  was  used, 
under  which  tuberculin  is  injected  between  the  folds 
of  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  tail  and  the  reaction 
determined  by  noting  whether  a  swelling  appears  72 
hours  later.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  14  animals 
reacted  to  this  test,  this  number  including  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  untested  cattle  which  I  had  at  first  and 
several  of  my  finest  purebreds.  At  first  f  was  almost 
disposed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  test,  but  I 
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decided  to  see  it  through,  and  the  animals  wore 
slaughtered.  On  examination  of  their  carcasses 
most  of  them  were  found  to  have  very  slight  indica¬ 
tions,  mainly  in  the  glands  in  the  head.  The  real 
source  of  the  trouble  was  located,  however,  in  a 
purebred  cow  which  had  always  been  the  show  cow 
on  the  farm,  because  of  her  fine  condition,  but  which 
had  never  been  a  profitable  milk  producer.  This 
cow  was  found  to  be  in  awful  condition.  It  did  not 
seem  as  though  she  bad  any  healthy  tissue  in  her 
body.  Undoubtedly  she  was  a  spreader  of  the  worst 
kind,  so  bad  that  she  had  not  reacted  to  the  previous 
subcutaneous  tests  she  had  been  given  (for  I  had 
bought  her  tested  as  well  as  put.  her  through  the 
first  test)  and  had  remained  a  source  of  infection  in 
the  herd  directly  responsible  for. the  reactions  that 
now  occurred.  By  this  time  the  price  of  beef  and 
hides  had  fallen,  and  because  the  animals  reacting 
contained  a  larger  percentage  of  purebreds  (two  of 
which  had  cost  me  $100  apiece)  I  sustained  a  very 
heavy  loss.  I  do  not  believe  1  could  have  swallowed 
this  had  it  not -been  for  the  striking  evidence  of  the 
damage  caused  by  what  I  had  always  supposed  to 
be  the  healthiest  cow  I  owned. 

THE  BARN  AGAIN  DISINFECTED.— Again  we 
went  at  it  and  thoroughly  cleaned  the  barn.  By  this 
time  we  had  a  boiler  in  our  milk  house,  and  we  were 
able  to  use  some  hot  water,  which  1  had  been  in¬ 
formed  was  most  effective  in  such  work.  Following 
the  washing  and  disinfecting,  we  thoroughly  white¬ 
washed  the  •barn  and  established  a  practice  of  as¬ 
signing  an  individual  stanchion  to  each  animal  and 
not  changing  them  around.  On  January  1  I  took  in 
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as  a  partner  Mr.  B.  N.  Millard,  and  together  we  anx¬ 
iously  awaited  the  results  of  the  third  test,  to  come 
in  April. 

THE  THIRD  TEST  CLEAN— Just  previous  to 
this  test  our  faith  in  the  intradermal  method  was 
somewhat  shaken  by  a  neighbor  having  two  cows 
condemned  under  it  which,  when  killed,  showed  no 
indications  of  tuberculosis.  As  we  had  already  .suf¬ 
fered  from  the  effects  of  an  error  made  under  the 
subcutaneous  method,  and  as  we  were  above  all 
tilings  determined  to  get  rid  of  tubercular  animals, 
we  arranged  with  Dr.  Udall,  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  to  run  all  three  tests,  viz.,  the 
subcutaneous,  the  intradermal  and  the  opthalmic, 
or  eye.  test.  This  Dr.  Udall  and  his  assistants  did 
with  the  utmost  care.  The  animals  were  kept  under 
constant  supervision  during  the  tests,  a  record  of 
their  temperature  throughout  kept  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  taken  to  detect  the  slightest  reactions.  The 
results  were  better  than  we  dared  hope.  Not  a  single 
animal  reacted  or  showed  the  slightest  disturbance. 
It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Only  those  who 
have  been  through  the  strain  can  imagine  the  relief 
we  felt.  Of  course  the  condition  may  not  continue. 
Even  with  the  most  careful  safeguarding  there  are 
a  great  many  chances  for  infection  from  neighbors* 
cattle,  from  milk  cans,  from  some  infected  spot  that 
has  not  been  cleaned  up;  but  we  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  worst  is  over  and  that  something  really 
worth  while,  even  though  at  considerable  cost,  has 
been  accomplished.  In  our  own  mind  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  thorough  cleaning  up  of  the  premises 
and  the  policy  of  not  introducing  any  new  animals 
to  the  herd,  as  well  as  a  plan  of  testing  that  is 
designed  to  get  at  tuberculosis  and  not  cover  it  up, 
are  responsible  for  the  results. 

CO-OPERATION  FROM  GOVERNMENT  OFFI¬ 
CIALS. — Throughout  it  all  we  have  had  splendid 
co-operation  from  the  representative  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  assigned  to  New  York 
State,  Dr.  Leonard,  and  from  the  head  of  the  State 
Bureau,  Dorr  McLaury.  These  men  have  proven 


themselves  practical  m  the  handling  of  their  prob¬ 
lems.  and  the  veterinarians  whom  they  have  sent  to 
the  farm  we  have  found  to  be  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking.  In  addition,  we  have  been  peculiarly  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  the  services  of  Dr.  Udall  of  the  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College,  whose  supervision  of 
the  herd  has  meant  much.  it.  e.  babcock. 


High  Prices  for  California  Eggs 

fITow  is  it  possible  that  California  eggs  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  .'>.000  miles  or  more  to  New  York  and  then  sold 
at  a  higher  price  than  nearby  fresh  eggs?  To  most  of 
us  this  seems  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the 
business.] 

N  the  first  place,  the  coast  eggs  are  produced  in 
large  quantities  on  poultry  ranches  under  careful 
and  strict  business  methods.  They  are  shipped  al¬ 
most  immediately  after  production,  so  they  are  of 
fine  fresh  quality  when  reaching  our  market.  Before 
packing  they  are  carefully  graded,  all  small  or 
stained  eggs  taken  out  and  packed  by  themselves, 
thus  giving  a  uniform  large-sized  egg  for  their 
“extra”  brand.  This  is  so  carefully  looked  after 
that  a  buyer,  on  examining  a  few  cases  can.  with  all 
confidence,  buy  a  thousand,  knowing  they  will  all  be 
the  same.  In  addition  to  this,  the  eggs  are  chalky 
white  and  perfectly  clean  :  they  are  packed  in  new 
cases  and  new  fillers,  and  being  shipped  in  carload 
lots,  arrive  here  in  perfect  condition,  very  few 
cracked  or  broken. 

Now  for  the  “nearby  whites.”  They  are  packed  in 
second-hand  cases  and  fillers,  very  few  shippers  pay¬ 
ing  any  attention  to  grading,  the  small  eggs  not  taken 
out,  and  in  many  instances  color  not  uniform.  In 
order  to  bring  top  quotations  they  must  be  chalky 
white,  large,  fresh,  and  perfectly  clean. 

New  York.  fitcii,  Cornell  &  co. 

It  is  true,  in  a  general  way,  that  Pacific  coast 
white  extras  are  now  selling  to  better  advantage,  or 
at  least  advantage  equal  to  the  finest  nearby  eggs, 
and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  several  causes. 

It  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  upon  the  Pacific 
coast,  especially  in  the  Petaluma  district,  the  pro¬ 
ducing  fowl  exists  under  ideal  climatic  conditions, 
and  she  is,  further,  housed  and  fed  with  greater  care 
than  prevails,  as  a  rule,  throughout  the  nearby  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  The  production  of  eggs  there 
has  become  a  major  industry,  and  there  are  people 
who  are  devoting  their  entire  time  and  thought  to  it 
in  a  larger  way  certainly  than  generally  prevails 
on  this  coast. 

The  shipments  from  the  coast  are,  further,  packed 
in  fine  style.  The  cases  and  fillers  are  new.  and 
neatly  branded,  so  that  we  have  a  package  that,  is 
very  much  superior  to  that  in  use  generally  by  the 
nearby  shipper,  who  largely  resorts  to  second-hand 
cases  and  fillers. 

The  conditions  above  referred  to  insure  uniformity 
of  quality  and  selection  in  a  large  way,  so  that  dis¬ 
tributors  can  take  on,  for  instance,  a  hundred  cases, 
with  every  prospect  of  finding  the  entire  purchase 
of  a  uniform  standard  and  grade.  This  is  impossible 
in  nearby  stock.  Every  case  has  to  be  individually 
inspected,  resulting  in  very  exacting  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer  in  determining  the  character  of  his 
purchase.  We  have,  therefore,  found  that  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  buyers  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
nearby  eggs  as  largely  as  possible,  and  use  instead 
of  them  the  finest  marks  of  California  eggs,  which 
they  can  buy  and  distribute  in  a  large  way  with 
almost  a  complete  guarantee  of  uniform  and  excel¬ 
lent  qualitly. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  disparage  the  nearby  eggs 
altogether.  There  are  some  marks  of  them  pro¬ 
duced  under  ideal  circumstances  and  packed  and 
shipped  with  care  which  are  superior  in  freshness, 
of  course  and.  therefore,  in  quality,  to  the  eggs  com¬ 
ing  from  the  other  coast,  where  not  less  than  a  week 
is  required  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
for  transportation  alone,  but  there  are  so  few  of 
these  fancy  nearby  eggs  in  relation  to  the  very  large 
demand  that  the  larger  jobbers  are  more  and  more 
preferring  the  Pacific  coast  white,  and  these  latter 
are  coming  forward  principally  by  express  whenever 
there  is  any  need  of  rapid  transportation  on  account 
of  weather  conditions,  and  are.  therefore,  of  very 
high  order,  and  of  such  tine  appearance  and  quality 
that  the  consuming  public  is  coming  to  show  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  for  them  on  their  merit  as  a  food 
product.  ceo.  E-  cutler. 


Vermin-proof  Corncrib 

N  answer  to  C.  Q.  E.’s  inquiry  regarding  his  corn- 
crib,  page  248,  if  he  will  build  his  posts  of  con¬ 
crete  or  wood  and  invert  a  tin  milkpan  over  each 
post,  T  think  his  difficulty  will  be  overcome,  as  mice 
cannot  crawl  over  the  inverted  pan.  k.  l.  w. 


Drainage  in  Highway  Construction 
\A/ASTED  EFF()RTS-— Tho  writer  was  one  of 

»  *  the  first  to  advocate  the  necessity  of  im- 
proved  highways,  when  it  was  considered  next  t  > 
treason  from  the  farmers’  viewpoint  as  a  rule.  The 
great  argument  was  that  our  taxes  for  construction 
and  maintenance  would  be  so  heavy  that  we  would 
lose  our  farms.  But  tiie  worldwide  progress  brought 
forth  great  changes,  and  our  improved  roads  are  not 
the  least  item  in  this  forward  movement.  Granting 
all  this,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  highway  con¬ 
struction  at  best  is  only  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Millions  have  been  spent  in  the  way  of  trying  out 
different  methods  of  construction,  and  the  greater 
part  of  tliis  lias  been  confined  to  materials  and  man¬ 
ner  of  placing  these  on  the  nicely  rounded  roadbed. 
Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  foundation. 
A>  a  result  miles  and  miles  of  these  expensive  roads 
have  been  broken  up  every  Spring,  and  repaired  a  I 
great  expense  because  of  lack  of  attention  to  the 
foundation.  Careful  grading  and  pounding  down  of 
the  roadbed  with  a  steam  roller  during  dry  weather 
will  not  alone  prepare  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion,  as  there  are  so  many  sections  on 
every  highway  where  the  subsoil  is  soft 
and  springy.  These  different  condi¬ 
tions  are  common  knowledge  to  the 
people  who  live  along  those  roads  and 
who  in  past  have  worked  them  annually 
under  the  old  system  of  highway  up¬ 
keep.  Many  of  us  have  served  our 
terms  as  path  masters  in  this  work. 

Thirty  years  ago.  when  a  certain  main- 
traveled  highway  was  under  construc¬ 
tion.  I  endeavored  to  tell  the  engineers 
about  a  bad  stretch  in  the  highway 
near  my  farm,  which  became  a  sort  of 
bottomless  pit  almost  every  Spring 
when  the  frost  came  out  of  the  ground, 
but  a  farmer  in  those  days  was  of  less 
account  than  at  present.  The  road  in 
question  went  to  smash  in  all  those 
places,  because  there  was  no  proper 
foundation.  For  three  years  now  the 
road  by  these  four  corners  where  T  live 
lias  been  under  construction.  The 
great  blocks  of  reinforced  concrete  were 
laid  last  Fall  up  the  slope  to  the  west 
over  a  nicely  graded  roadbed,  but  this 
Spring,  when  the  frost  came  out  of  the 
ground,  the  lower  end  of  each  great 
block  was  raised  up  by  the  mighty 
force  of  frost  action,  and  in  settling 
back  caused  a  chipping  of  the  ends  that 
cannot  be  repaired  successfully.  And 
why  was  this?  Because  that  slope  is 
full  of  water  every  Spring,  and  these 
great  blocks  of  concrete  are  lying  in  a 
sort  of  mush  foundation.  While  water 
is  in  evidence  in  the  side  open  gutters 
they  provide  no  drainage  for  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road.  The  only  benefit  these 
open  gutters  are  to  the  road  is  to  take 
care  of  the  great  volume  of  water  after 
an  unusually  heavy  rain  or  cloudburst, 
and  again  in  the  Spring  when  the  heavy  snows  are 
passing  away.  I  do  not  recognize  them  as  a  drain¬ 
age  feature  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  DRAINAGE.— This  afternoon 
I  have  been  having  a  sort  of  conference  with  one  of 
the  engineers  on  our  nearby  job,  who  seems  to  he 
the  right  sort  of  a  man.  and  is  going  to  see  what 
can  be  done  in  tin*  way  of  proper  tile  drainage  for 
this  and  other  springy  slopes.  There  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  civil  engineer  and  a  practical 
farm  drainage  engineer.  The  majority  of  civil  en¬ 
gineers  do  not  understand  the  latter  at  all.  Conse¬ 
quently  this  feature  of  under-drainage  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  proper  foundation  for  one  of  our  ex¬ 
pensive  highways  is  bound  to  receive  more  attention 
in  the  future. 

AX  UNDESIRABLE  PLAN. — I  understand  one 
engineer  is  getting  up  a  sort  of  scheme  to  place  a 
tile  drain  in  the  center,  with  outlets  into  the  side 
gutters  along  the  roadway.  If  this  be  done  it  will 
only  be  another  waste  of  a  few  millions  more  of  the 
taxpayers’  money,  for  the  reason  that  the  drain 
cculd  not  be  deep  enough  below  the  concrete,  and 
the  outlets  would  be  too  numerous  and  too  shallow, 
and  the  whole  system  soon  become  useless.  Again, 
it  is  better  to  stop  the  water  before  it  gets  to  the 
center  of  the  road  than  to  attract  it  there  by  the 
center  drain.  The  proper  place  for  the  tile  under¬ 
drain  is  perhaps  3  ft.  from  the  edge  of  the  concrete, 
and  the  bottom  to  be  1  ft.  deeper  than  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  ordinary  side  dirt  gutter.  In  most 
instances  3-in.  l'arm  drain  tile,  properly  installed, 
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with  outlets  at  convenient  sluices  or  silt  wells  at  the 
corners  where  roads  intersect,  will  provide  proper 
drainage,  and  also  secure  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
improved  roadbed. 

METHODS  OF  DRAINAGE.— In  some  instances 
it  may  he  found  necessary  to  run  a  stub  or  short 
branch  diagonally  under  to  the  center  of  the  road  to 
take  care  of  an  unusually  springy  place.  One  vital 
point,  in  under-drainage  is  to  have  as  few  outlets  as 
possible,  but  to  combine  the  different  lines  and  unite 
in  one  larger  line  that  will  have  such  force  of  cur¬ 
rent  that  it  will  clear  itself  at  all  times.  I  have  seen 
fields  tiled  where  the  drain  came  straight  out  to  the 
highway  roadside  gutter,  necessitating  constant  vig¬ 
ilance  in  keeping  them  clear  of  obstruction,  when  if 
a  line  of  larger  tile  had  been  laid  in  the  field  parallel 
to  the  roadside  gutter,  and  all  these  lines  had  been 
connected  on  to  this  line  with  the  usual  Y’s,  and 
this  line  of  large  tile  had  proper  outlet,  there  would 
be  Imt  one  outlet  to  the  whole  system,  and  the  force 
of  the  stream  would  he  so  strong  at  this  point  that 
there  would  he  no  obstruction  possible.  This  idea 
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A  Fine  General  Purpose  Horse 

'T^HE  mare  shown  in  the  picture.  Fig.  2S4,  was 
A  somewhat  over  30  years  old  when  she  died, 
about  a  year  ago.  She  was  a  sorrel,  weighed  about 
1.150  lbs.,  and  was  always  in  good  flesh.  Though  a 
fast  walker  and  somewhat  nervous  in  disposition, 
she  was  a  dependable  worker,  and  gentle.  I  often 
regretted  that  I  knew  nothing  of  her  ancestry, 
though  it  was  evident  she  came  of  a  harness-horse 
strain,  possibly  Morgan  or  Hambletonian.  At  any 
rate,  she  was  a  fast  traveler,  a  good  puller,  and  will¬ 
ing.  Clear  of  eye.  clean  of  limb,  feet  always  tough 
and  free  of  cracks,  and  never  sick  in  all  the  25  years 
I  handled  her.  Her  wind  was  always  good  and  she 
stood  the  heat  well. 

These  general  purpose  horses  were  not  fast  enough 
for  racing  nor  big  enough  for  drafters,  yet  for  farm 
conditions  they  were  almost  ideal.  The  cities  de¬ 
manded  big  horses  up  to  the  time  the  trucks  came  in 
general  use.  but  now  a  farmer  can  afford  to  raise 
such  horses  as  are  best  suited  to  farm  use:  such  a 
horse  is  of  the  Morgan  type,  and  is  suited  to  farms 
where  two  or  three  horse  implements 
are  used.  Though  I  like  and  admire 
the  big  drafter,  yet  I  know  the  smaller 
horses  will  outlast  the  big  fellows. 
Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCK  WALT,. 


The  Unit  Tedder  at  Work.  Fig.  286 


Futiinii  the  lldil  Under  Cover.  Fi</.  287 

must  be  borne  in  mind  in  highway  drainage.  We 
want  good  roads,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  in 
taxes,  but  we  want  better  results  than  in  the  past. 
Our  highways  must  be  built  to  stand  up  under  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  heavy  traffic.  To  this  end  the 
foundation  must  be  stable  by  proper  under-drainage. 
New  York.  h.  e.  cox. 


The  Useful  Hay  Tedder 

A1  L\  Y  tedder  makes  il  possible  to  cure  hay  in 
perhaps  two  hours  shorter  time  on  a  good  dry¬ 
ing  day  than  if  the  hay  is  not  stirred  at  all,  but  the 
tedder  must  he  used  intelligently,  for  the  hay  in  dry¬ 
ing.  after  it  passes  a  certain  stage.-  is  really  wasted 
by  this  implement,  since  it  knocks  off  many  of  the 
leaves  if  the  hay  is  slightly  parched  or  crisp  from 
immediate  drying. 

We  find  that  the  best  time  to  use  a  tedder  on 
Clover  hay  is  just  a  few  hours  after  mowing;  if  the 
hay  becomes  wet  from  rain  it  should  be  handled 
while  still  damp  and  tough.  The  leaves  are  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  hay.  However,  when  the  damp, 
tough  hay  is  picked  up,  t lit*  air  goes  through  it  rap¬ 
idly,  and  it  will  dry  faster  than  if  allowed  to  lie  in 
the  same  position  as  when  mowed.  If  this  implement 
is  used  in  mixed  hay  the  loss  from  knocking  off 
leaves  is  not  excessive,  imt  the  loss  is  particularly 
heavy  with  Medium  clover,  Alsike  or  Alfalfa  that 
has  become  too  dry.  clarence  m.  bake k. 

Wayne  Co.,  O. 


Making  a  Weedless  Lawn 

I  have  seen  many  newspaper  statements 
about  like  the  following  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station.  What  is  the 
truth  about  it? 

“A  weedless  lawn  is  possible  without 
trouble  or  expense,  according  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  college  statement,  merely  by  the  use 
of  ammonium  sulphate  instead  i>f  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  annual  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

“Slowly  but  surely  the  weeds  will  dis¬ 
appear  and  the  lawn  will  become  the  even 
velvety  green  that  is  the  envy  of  every 
neighbor,”  says  the  statement. 

“Nitrate  of  soda  gradually  tends  to 
create  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  soil 
which  is  especially  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  weeds. 

“By  using  ammonium  sulphate,  which 
is  not  more  expensive,  in  the  same  quan¬ 
tities  as  the  nitrate  of  soda,  the  required 
amount  of  nitrogen  is  furnished  and  the 
soil  kept  in  the  acid  condition  under 
which  the  grass  develops  best,  but  the 
weeds  are  so  weakened  that  they  are 
crowded  out.”  j.  s. 

THE  truth  about  this  matter  seems 
to  be  that  in  Rhode  Island  the 
popular  grasses  for  lawn  work  are  Red- 
top  and  Rhode  Island  Bent.  These 
grasses  do  well  in  Southeastern  New 
England,  and  they  have  the  ability  to 
make  a  fair  growth  on  acid  soils.  This 
quality  was  well  known  to  many 
farmers,  who  follow  tin*  plan  of  seeding 
Red-top  and  Timothy  together.  We 
have  often  clone  this,  and  find  spots  in 
the  field  which  after  the  first  season 
are  entirely  covered  with  the  Red-top, 
the  Timothy  having  practically  disap¬ 
peared.  In  some  cases  the  entire  field 
will  be  red,  almost  like  sorrel,  while  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  a  plant  of 
Timothy.  A  heavy  application  of  lime  at  seed¬ 
ing  would  change  this  almost  entirely.  The  Red- 
top  would  largely  disappear,  and  the  Timothy 
would  occupy  the  ground.  Where  a  lawn  is  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  Red-top  or  Rhode  Island  Bent  the 
use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  would  stimulate  the 
growth  of  these  grasses.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  an  acid  fertilizer,  and  when  used  freely  the  lime- 
loving  plants  will  gradually  disappear,  and  those 
which  are  favorable  to  the  use  of  acids  will  increase. 
That  explains  why  a  lawn  made  up  largely  of  Red- 
top  and  Rhode  Island  Bent  will  thrive  and  keep  in 
good  condition,  while  many  of  the  other  grasses  and 
weeds  will  disappear.  That  is  undoubtedly  true, 
but  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country  the  lawn 
grasses  are  used  which  must  have  a  full  supply  of 
lime.  Blue  grass,  White  clover.  Timothy  and  other 
grasses  will  not  respond  to  the  application  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  It  is  better  on  such  lawns  to  use 
an  alkaline  fertilizer,  such  as  ground  bone,  or  wood 
ashes,  or  nitrate  of  soda.  We  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  It  forces  a 
quick  growth  upon  some  grasses,  and  we  have  found 
it  excellent  for  use  in  apple  orchards,  or  on  most 
other  fruits.  Its  tendency  is  to  sour  the  land  some¬ 
what,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  limestone  should  be 
used  in  connection  with  it  in  order  to  keep  the  land 
in  good  condition.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  will 
not  work  as  described  on  most  lawns,  for  if  too  freely 
used  il  would  retard  the  growth  of  Blue  grass,  Tim¬ 
othy  and  other  grasses  largely  used  in  most  lawn 
mixtures, 
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With  Sufficient  Heat  and  Pure  Air 
There  Is  Real  Comfort  in  a  Home 


When  you  install  a  "Red  Cross”  EMPIRE 
PIPELESS  FURNACE,  you  have  our 
GUARANTEE  that  it  will  heat  every 
room  in  your  house  to  a  temperature  of 
70°  even  in  zero  weather — and  provide  a 
perfect  circulation  of  clean,  pure  air 
throughout. 

EMPIRE  PIPELESS  FURNACES  are  the 
cheapest  in  the  end  to  install — for  they  are 
made  to  last  a  lifetime  and  are  economical 
of  fuel.  Our  60  years  of  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  high  grade  heating 
and  cooking  appliances  stands  back  of 
EMPIRE  PIPELESS  FURNACES. 


WRITE  for  illustrated \  descriptive  booklet  and  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  "RED  CROSS”  Stores,  Ranges,  and  Furnaces 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


“  RED  CROSS” 


Pipeless 

furnace 


Sooner  or  Later  You’ll  Use 

this  new  method  of  bleaching  celery,  which  is 
far  cheaper  than  boards  and  much  cleaner  than 
banking  with  dirt.  Arcanddee  Celery  Bleacher 
keeps  celery  clean  and  bleaches  it  perfectly.  The 
stiff  strips  of  waterproof  material  may  be  applied 
by  two  men  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  of  row  per  hour. 

Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher 

becomes  more  popular  t  iidi  year  because  of  its  low 
price  and  bet  ter  work.  Labor  costs  are  lowered,  too. 
since  the  stips  are  so  quickly  fixed  in  place. 

A  trial  order  of  two  rolls  of  Areanddee.  two  holders, 
and  staples  -enough  forone  hundred  feet  of  row.  sent 
express  or  freight  collect  for  $9.  Order  direct  from 
this  advertisement,  or  send  for  free  sample. 

The  Russelloid  Company 

Box  R  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


DCDDV  Dl  AitTC  Vesetable  Plants 

BLIflfl  rLHll  I  O  F  lower  Plants 

RUNNER  AND  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  and  ever-hear¬ 
ing  varieties;  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  DEW¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT,  GRAPE  PLANTS; 
RHUBARB;  SAGE,  MINT.  HOP  PLANTS;  BEET. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE. 
CELERY,  BROCCOLI,  EGG,  PEPPER.  TOMATO.  SWEET 
POTATO.  KOHLRABI.  KAT.E.  LEEK.  LETTUCE, 
ONION,  PARSLEY  PLANTS;  PANSY.  ASTER.  SALVIA. 
SNAPDRAGON.  VERBENA.  PHLoX  DRUMMOND!, 
COSMOS.  MARIGOLD.  OAILLARDI  A.  HOLLYHOCK. 
SHASTA  DAISY  and  other  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower 
Plants;  ROSES  and  SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

GUARANTEED  HUBAM  CLOVER 

Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

This  is  the  new  clover  discovered  by  Prof.  Hughes. 
All  the  1020  crop  of  seed  is  exhausted.  But  seed  "f  an 
early  strain  planted  in  Texas  since  Xmas  lias  reached 
maturity.  You  can  get  it  in  time  to  raise  a  crop  yet 
this  year.  Make  big  profits  growing  seed  for  yourself 
and  neighbors.  Order  from  The  Henry  Field  Seed 
<  «»..  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  or  direct  from  the  Grower 
Who  Guarantees.  The  price  is  $5.00  per  pound. 

THE  DEGRAFF  FOOD  CO.,  DeGraff.  Ohio 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Our  field  irrown  cabbage  plants  hardened  through  freez¬ 
ing  weather  will  produce  beans  six  weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants.  Well  rooted.  All  varieties  ready 
now.  Postpaid,  500-$3.50:  1,000-12.60.  By  express.  1,000- 
$2.00;  6,000-47.60.  Earliana.  Greater  Baltimore  and  Stone 
tomato  plants,  same  price.  Portoriean  Yam  sweet 
potato  plants,  heavy  yielder,  1.000-12.00  ;  4,000-$7.00. 
Damp  moss  parked.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JEFFERSON  FARMS  Albany.  Ga. 

¥>¥  AXlTpC  CABBAGE  AND  COELARD 
1  ^  EARLY  AND  I-ATF.  varieties 

•VtO— $1.60:  LOoO— $2,60.  Postpaid.  10,000  Expressed, 
$15.  Tomato.  Ball".  Stone,  same  price.  Sweet  Potat  *. 
Nancy  Halls.  Jerseys.  500— $2;  1,000—$J!:  5,000— $14. 
Postpaid.  .1.  T.  Councill  A  Sons,  Franklin,  Virginia 

SWEET  POTATO  Plants 

JIAKttY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  Potato  Plants  S 

tutu  seed.  Price  list  free.  MICHA1L  N.  BORED  Vineland,  N.  J. 

1  kill  1  fi  Covers,  waterproofed,  fi  x  10.  1*4  .00 

1  '  fi  M  U  A  \  Hay  Caps,  Stack  and  t  factor  covers, 

I  |  11  111  11  £1  _\  plain  and  waterproofed;  all  sizes, 
Willi  ■  rlV  write  for  prices.  Agents  wanted. 

WILLIAM  W.  STANLEY.  60  Church  St.  New  Yerk  City 

VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  Plants 

Salvia.  Aster,  Pepper,  Egg.  60c  per  dozen.  Red  and  Yel¬ 
low  Sweet  Potato,  I.etture,  J>Oe  per  100;  300,  tfcl;  600, 
$1.60.  Tomato,  25.  ?*><•;  $2  per  100,  Post  Paid.  List 
Free.  W.  S.  FORD  A:  Hartly,  Delaware 

The  Blowers  Blackberry 

Blowers  blackberry  originated  with  II. 
W.  Blowers.  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  about  1888. 
The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  grown  the  variety  almost 
from  the  time  it  was  first  put  out.  and 
members  of  the  horticultural  staff  have 
seen  it  in  many  parts  of  this  State  and 
other  States.  The  following  description 
is  from  the  men  at  this  station,  who  have 
known  it  all  these  years: 

The  plants  are  tall,  very  vigorous, 
hardy  and  productive.  The  canes  are 
moderate  in  number,  stocky  and  with 
numerous  strong,  straight  prickles.  The  j 
fruits  ripen  in  midseason,  over  a  very  j 
long  period,  and  are  borne  in  open,  short, 
leafy  clusters,  eight  to  ten  in  a  cluster. 
The  berries  are  about  one  inch  long, 
rather  narrow,  tapering,  variable  in  size 
and  glossy  black  ;  the  core  is  soft  and 
conical;  the  druplets  are  large,  round 
and  variable  in  size ;  the  Hesh  is  soft, 
mild,  sweet;  the  quality  is  good,  but  not 
extra  good  ;  the  seeds  are  large. 

The  opinion  of  the  author  is  that  the 
plants  of  Blowers  are  too  capricious  for 
a  good  blackberry.  It  responds  to  every 
diversity  in  season,  soil  and  climate,  and 
can  seldom  he  counted  upon  to  behave 
(he  same  two  years  in  succession,  even 
in  the  same  environment.  Another  fault 
is  that  many  of  the  berries  are  imperfect. 
Well-formed  berries  arc  none  too  good 
in  quality,  and  do  not  ship  well.  For 
these  reasons  the  variety  is  nearly  worth¬ 
less  in  commercial  plantations.  We  do 
not  recommend  it  for  a  home  garden. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  faults  and  in 
spite  of  t  ho  fact  that  few  or  no  stations 
recommend  it,  many  nurserymen  list  it 
and  report  it  successful  in  various  parts 
of  North  America.  u.  P^hedrick. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station. 

On  our  experimental  plots  the  Blowers  ; 
blackberry  did  not  survive  the  Winter  i 
when  grown  side  by  side  with  Snyder,  j 
The  Snyder  is  hardy  here  when  given  no  I 
Winter  protection.  The  Blowers  is  a  | 
large,  jet  black  berry,  and  yields  ap-  I 
proximately  the  same  as  the  Snyder; 
that  is,  about  1.200  quarts  per  acre  here. 
This  is  an  extremely  cold  section,  and 
while  the  Blowers  may  do  well  in  other 
places,  it  cannot  ho  recommended  here. 

T.  II.  T. 

Morrisville,  N.  Y..  Agricultural  School. 

“For  the  land's  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Ad v. 


.Tim  :  “I  had  to  walk  the  floor  all  night 
with  the  baby.  Can  you  think  of  any¬ 
thing  worse  than  that?”  Jack;  “Yes; 
you  might  have  married  out  in  Greenland, 
where  the  nights  ire  six  months  long.” 
— Toron  t  o  Telegra  m . 
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THE  HENYARD 


Men’s  and  Boys’ 

CLOTHING 

at  a  fraction  of 
retail  values 

Think  of  itl  You 
can  now  buy  the  finest 
men’s  and  boy’s  suits, 
men’s  pants  and  high¬ 
est  grade  all  wool  cloth 
—at  a  fraction  of  regu¬ 
lar  retail  cost — by 
sending  direct  to  the 
mill  that  makes  the 
cloth.  ONLY  ONE 
SMALL  PROFIT  BETWEEN  SHEEP'S 
BACK  AND  YOURS  when  you  buy  from 
this  old  New  England  Mill. 


MEN’S  SUITS 


*25®® 


Made  to  your  measure.  Retail  value  *40 
to  $50.  Finest  long-wearing  all  wool  In 
Browns,  Blues,  Oxfords,  Greens;  In  herring 
bone  and  other  popular  weaves.  Chest 
measures  35  to  46.  Cloth  samples  and 
measurement  blank  sent  free. 


BOYS’  SUITS 


•900 


or  with  extra  pair  pants,  110.05.  Retail  value 
120  to  $25.  Sizes  6  to  17  years.  Game 
fine  cloth  as  In  men’s  suit*. 


Men’s  Pants 


$450 


made  of  regular  all-wool  suitings, 
for  either  dress  or  work  trousers. 


Fine 


ALL-WOOL  CLOTH  $1.50  to  $3.00  yard 

Finest  woolens  for  suits,  overcoats,  cloaks. 

6klrtlngs.  All  56  inches  wide.  Sample  free. 

Send  Only  ®l°-2 

We  ask  only  $1.00  with  order  as  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  Pay  balance  to  postman  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  goode.  MONEY  BACK  AT  ONCE  If 
not  more  titan  satisfied.  Order  direct  from  ad; 
tell  us  color  desired,  and  we  will  pick  garment 
for  you.  Or  we  will  mail  samples  of  clot  It  free' 
You  must,  be  satisfied;  we  want  permanent  cus¬ 
tomers.  New  England  Homestead  guarantee  )» 
hack  of  ours. 


VAL1FY  CLOTH  MILLS, 
DEPT.  D 


ASHUELOT,  N.  H. 


DIRECT  FACTORY 


L'ET  your  shoes  direct  from  factory  at 
W  maker’s  prices  and  save  dollars  on  your 
shoe  bills.  Honest,  well-made  solid  shoes 
•t  a  Having  of  $2,110  to  $:t.00.  Absolute  guar- 
ant.ee  of  natisf  action  or  money  hack  at  onco. 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  Our  . 
business  years  old;  successful  be¬ 
cause  built  on  square 
dealing.  Two  or  our 
newest,  styles  for  ladies 
pictured  here.  Style*  A' 
of  (Genuine  Black  Kid 
with  new  cross  -  over 
straps.  Good  weight 
Bole,  perforaled  toe. 
solid  Unban  heel.  Style 
*  B'  genuine  dark  brown 

Genuine 

Kfi  D 

Style 

“A” 

1-111111  YOUR 
CHOICE  _ 

Calfnkln.  Rubhor  Hoot;  neatly  perforated; 
shapely  and  smart.  Both  styles  very  popular. 
AH  sizes,  state  choice  of  model  A  or  B 
and  give  size.  If  you  don  t  thlnklhem 
worth  $2.00  to  $3.00  more,  return  them 
and  get  Vo.^jnone^  Orderm.w. 

pay  postage. 

We  Guarantee 

that  theie  ihociare 
,  made  by  us,  that 
they  will  give 
you  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  your 
money  back. 

Genuine 

Calfskin 

Style 

_  “B” 

—^Postpaid 

’REE— Our  New  L.» 

atalog.fullofamazingvaluesio 

toesand clothing.  SendforitNOW.  - 

tuickstep  Shoe  Company 

department  20A.  Boston,  Mass. 

roitrcwive  Kvcrbciiriiiir  Strawberry  Plant h,  if 2 


CABBAGE  PLANTS^ 

POIflTO.  CELERY  PLANTS  ready  to  ship.  Send  for  price 
list  of  all  kinds  of  plants  for  the  garden.  ROMANCE- 
SEED  &  TRUCK  FARM.  C.  Boons  8  Son,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Sweet  Potato.  <  ahlmge/, Tomato,  Beet «, 
Lett  nee, Onion, til  4Ocp«rl0<!or$2.»f>i)erl,<)00,  Post  Paid, 
l’eppor,  Kgg  Plant,  at  .'.Or  |,rr  100  P.  Paid.  David  Rodway,  Hardy,  Del. 
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orrn  pnpy  5,000  Bushel  Extra  Select 

uClU  UUllIl  PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES  FREE 

High  yielding  early  varie¬ 
ties.  Also  lato  Corn  with  lug  ears  and  fodder. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  low  price  in  quantities  to  GRANGES  ami 
FARMERS’  ASSOCIATIONS.  Agents  wanted.  Samples 
free.  THKO.  HURT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


NUMBER  NINE  SEED  POTATOES 

Passed  all  New  York  St  ate  Inspections.  Reasonable  prices. 
Excellent  handpicked  medium  seed  beans.  Five  dollars 
per  hundred.  K.  W.  I. OF.SF.lt,  Kant  Aurora,  X.  Y. 


EVERBEARING  Progressive 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  |lo.9oPper'i,«»: 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  e/uick  reply  and  a  "sejuare  deal.”  Ecc 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  quick 
way  to 
anywhere 

All  through  the  year, 
an  Iver  Johnson  Bicycle 
stands  ready  to  take  you 
wherever  you  want  to  go — and 
at  no  expense. 

Iver  Johnson  Juvenile  Bicycles  and 
Iver  Johnson  Bicycles  for  adults  em¬ 
body  the  same  features  of  strength 
and  durability.  Seamless  steel  tubing- 
drop-forged  parts;  two-piece  crank  set; 
perfect  two-point  bearings,  both  cones 
on  one  axle,  always  in  alignment; 
superb  enamel  and  nickel  finish;  and 
the  best  equipment  —  all  make  Iver 
Johnson  the  King  of  Bicycles.  Unbeat¬ 
able  for  good  looks,  easy  riding,  speed, 
strength,  and  durability. 

IVER  JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 

Iver  Johnson  Juvenile  Bicycles 
$47.50  to  $52.50 

Iver  Johnson  Adult  Bicycles— Truss-Bridge 
Roadster,  $60;  Other  models,  $47.50  to  $75.00. 
(No  extra  charge  for  Coaster  Brake). 

Write  today  for  free  Bicycle  Catalog  “B." 
Illustrated  booklet  on  Iver  Johnson  Fire¬ 
arms  “A"  also  sent  if  requested. 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 

99  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

308  River  Street.  Fitchburg.  Mass. 

717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


ECLIPSEI 

Corn  Planter 

F°*  planting  field  or  ensilage  corn, 

'  ..beans,  peas  or  beets  —  in  hills, - 
drills,  or  checks.  Distributes  fertilizer 
at  the  time  of  planting;  and  none  of 
it  will  touch  the  seed.  Accurate  seed 
spacing.  Seed  is  covered  at  a  uniform 
depth,  and  is  lightly  packed  by  the 
large,  wide,  concave  wheel. 

An  Eclipse  Corn  Planter  can  also 
be  furnished  for  two-row  planting. 

I  he  construction  is  identical  with  the 
one-row  planter,  and  a  seat  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  driver. 

,  We  also  manufacture  the  “King  of 
the  Cornfield”  Planter,  with  the 
sight  feed  which  prevents  skips. 

Write  for  full  information  and  prices 

Bateman  and  Companies,  Inc. 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Worcester.  Mass.  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


■Keep  Your  Garden 

Free  From  Weeds 

There's  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  It  saves  the  moisture — Makes 
your  vegetables  GROW. 

BARKER  Wee<1er,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 
unnnE.il  3  Gardeil  Xools  Ia  t 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust 
into  a  level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch 
—all  in  one  operation.  Eight  reel  blades  re- 
v0,e. ra2^inst  a  stationary  underground 
■rii  6  r  1  «.a  Kl,wn  Mower.  “Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used.  Outs  runners.  Aerates 
the  soil  Works  right  up  to  plants. 
Has  leaf  guards,  also  shovels  for  deeper 
cultivation  A  boy  can  run  it— do  more 
and  better  work  than  ten  men  with 
hoes.  5  sizes.  Inexpensive. 

Write  TODAY  for  free  illus- 
ntrated  book  and  special 
Factory-to-Uaer  offer 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  16 

David  City.  Neb. 


A  Primer  of  Economics 
By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XXV 


What  is  price? 

Price  i<s  the  value  of  a  commodity  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  money.  When  we 
compare  any  other  thing  with  (gold) 
money,  we  estimate  values  just  as  we  do 
with  any  other  two  communities,  but 
since  money  (gold)  is  adopted  as  a  uni¬ 
versal  standard  of  value,  we  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  use  a  different  term,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  saying  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  is  23.22  grains  of  gold,  we  say  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  $1,  which  is 
the  same  thing  under  a  different  name. 

Can  there  be  a  general  rise  in  the  price 
of  commodities? 

There  may  be.  and  there  frequently  is  a 
general  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities 
because  all  other  commodities  are  then 
compared  to  money  or  gold.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  between  value  and  price  is  important. 
There  can  be  no  general  rise  in  values, 
but  there  may  be  a  general  rise  of  prices. 

Is  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  prices  of 
any  importance? 

A  general  rise  means  that  the  volume  of 
money  has  become  cheap.  It  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  volume  of  money  had  increased, 

J  relative  to  other  things,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  more  of  it  would  be  demanded  in  ex¬ 
change  for  any  other  commodity.  While 
the  process  of  adjustment  was  going  on. 
those  who  could  adjust  their  business 
promptly  to  the  new  conditions  would 
profit  unduly,  while  those  who  could  not 
at  once  pass  the  extra  burden  on  to  their 
customers  would  suffer,  but  when  adjust¬ 
ments  were  finally  completed,  all  would 
be  on  the  same  relative  footing  as. before. 
It  would  take  no  more  or  no  less  of  wheat 
to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  quantity  of 
other  commodity. 

Every  commodity  except  money  would 
exchange  for  any  other  commodity  in  the 
same  proportions  as  before,  but  any  com¬ 
modity  would  exchange  for  more  money 
than  before.  In  current  transactions,  it 
would  simply  involve  a  handling  of  more 
money  and  nothing  more,  but  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  money  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effect 
on  time  contracts  may  be  considerable. 
What  is  natural  price? 

The  natural  price  of  a  commodity  is  the 
cost  of  producing  it,  including  rent,  in¬ 
terest,  wages,  and  profit. 

What  is  market  price? 

Market  price  is  the  price  at  which  com¬ 
modities  actually  sell  in  the  market. 

No  commodity  is  ever  furnished  con¬ 
tinuously  for  any  length  of  time  in  just 
the  volume  of  supply  demanded  by  the 
public,  and  in  consequence,  all  commodi¬ 
ties  are  subject  to  temporary  variations  in 
price.  Because  of  these  variations,  profits 
rise  or  fall.  As  the  profits  increase  in  an 
industry,  capital  is  attracted  to  it.  When 
profits  decline,  in  an  industry,  new  capital 
avoids  it,  and  even  old  capital  leaves  it. 
Following  this  law,  farm  capital  is  often 
shifted  in  whole  or  in  part  from  one  crop 
to  another.  This  shifting  of  capital  tends 
to  equalize  profits,  and  where  competition 
has  full  play  to  cause  market  prices  to 
alternately  rise  above  or  fall  below  the 
natural  price,  but  always  gravitate  to-  ] 
wards  it. 

Can  high  prices  be  the  result  of  corre¬ 
sponding  high  wages? 

General  high  prices  cannot  be  the  result 
of  corresponding  general  high  wages. 

If  a  general  increase  of  wages  caused  a 
corresponding  increase  of  prices,  there 
could  be  a  real  increase  of  wages.  If  the 
laborer  took  his  pay  in  kind,  that  is,  in 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  he  would 
get  no  greater  portion  after  the  rise  than 
before.  The  effect  would  be  the  same  if 
he  took  hi.s  pay  in  money,  assuming  the 
money  to  be  of  stable  value.  He  would 
exchange  the  money  for  the  same  amount 
of  comforts  he  commanded  before  his 
wages  were  raised.  If  the  price  of  labor 
increases,  and  the  cost  of  living  increases 
proportionately,  the  laborer  profits  noth¬ 
ing  by  the  increased  wages.  If  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  cost  of  living  is  less  than  the 
advance  in  wages,  he  does  profit  by  the 
difference,  but  if  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of  living  exceeds  the  advance  in  wages,  he 
is  worse  off  than  before,  A  real  general 
advance  iu  wages  must  come  out  of 
profits. 


Mamma  :  “Now,  Teddie,  wouldn’t  you 
like  to  be  a  banker  like  Uncle  Peter  when 
you  grow  up?”  Teddie:  “Well,  inum- 
mie,  couldn’t  I  be  a  banker  without  being 
like  Uncle  Peter?” — Loudon  Telegraph. 


Don’t  Count 
\our  Night  Hours 

Counting  the  clock  strokes 
at  night  means  losing  the 
day  hours  in  drowsiness. 

•A  cup  of  tea  or  cofFee  at 
bedtime  often  results  in 
dreary  wakefulness. 

Postum  Cereal 

is  a  hot,  cheering,  meal- time 
beverage,  fully  satisfying  to 
the  taste,  and  you  can  drink 
it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  — 
as  many  cups  as  you  like- — • 
with  no  irritation  to  nerves. 

Better  nights  and  brighter  morn¬ 
ings  usually  follow  a  change 
to  Postum  as  the  table  drink. 


u 


There’s  a  Reason 


it 


Nfode  hy  Postum  Cereal  Co., Inc  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Get  This  Bargain  Book  Free 


In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’ll 
find  prices  cut  to  the  bone — prices  you  have 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time— and, 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown's  prices  are  way  be¬ 
low  all  other  fence  prices. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  big 


pay 


freight,  too— Jim  Brown.  (17) 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.459  Cln.l.iU,  0. 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

=  A  Poetical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ™ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  for  Male  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

sTiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


ibu  Can  Afford  a  Farm  in 
Fertile  Ontario  «  Quebec 


inw. 


■M 


few- 


•y' / 


The  wave  of  high  land  prices  may  well  turn 
in  *„y0Uijat  nntl°n  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found 
rJtfco^  Here,  close  to  im- 


|C> 


Pi 


iwd  yiuci  .rruvinces  or  Canada.  Here,  close  to  im 
,  roense  cities— great  industrial  centers — with  all  the  convenience1 
to  be  found  in  any  land  anywhere,  are  farms  which  mav  be  bought  It 

3re  retiring"SSS-in^ 

cases  ncn.  High  prices  for  all  farm  products,  good  markpha  all  th£ 
conveniences  of  old.  well-settled  districts,  beckonlyo^to  investigate! 

A  Wonderland  off  Opportunity  ffor  the  Pioneer. 

Ontario*  an^CWhf^1  nffa  permjt  you  to  buy  an  established  farm. 
ancf  Ouebec  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  nioneer 
9ut  a  k°me  lor  himself  and  family — where  prosperity  and 
^  1Fv!£^nK,^nCei,arf  to  ^on  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort. 

^ranc^°f  agriculture  may  be  followed  in  these  Provinces- 
.  dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particularly  successful. 

I  mm  i  g  ra  fi  on  Ot  t  a  w a  fcarfa  d  a!  0?  ’  CtC"  Write  Department  of 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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DAIRYMEN 

ATTENTION 

Radically  Lower 
G-U-A-R-A-N-T-E-E-D  Prices 

Before  you  order  one  penny’s  worth  of  equipment  for 
that  new  barn  you  are  building  or  the  old  one  you  are  re¬ 
modeling,  send  for  the  new  May  1st  STAR  Price  List. 

Prices  Are  Radically  Lowered.  Not  only  does  the  new 
May  1st  Price  List  set  STAR  Prices  squarely  at  replacement 
values  regardless  of  loss  to  us,  but  we  have  gone  even  further 
— we  have  anticipated  further  declines  in  raw  material  mar¬ 
kets  and  calculated  our  prices  to  you  accordingly . 

This  has  been  done  to  give  you  the  necessary  conndence 
to  order  freely,  knowing  that  you  are  getting  the  values  you 
have  been  waiting  for. 


Equipment 

PRICE  REDUCTIONS 

In  Our  May  1st  List  Affect: 


STAR  Steel  ( Unit  System)  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 

STAR  Steel  Bull,  Cow,  Calf  and 
Hog  Pena 

STAR  Water  Bowls 

STAR  Litter  Carriers  and  Tracks 


CANNON  BALL  BARN  Door 
Hangers  and  Tracks 
CANNON  BALL  GARAGE  sets: 
and  many  other  items  in  the 
celebrated  STAR  Equipment 
Lines. 


Get  the  New  May  1st  STAR  Guaranteed 
Price  List  Before  You  Buy! 

For  the  sake  of  protecting  your  equipment  purchases 
send  for  our  new  price  list  and  catalog.  If  it  only  serves  you 
as  a  basis  for  quality  and  price  comparison,  it  is  worth  the 
time  and  trouble  it  takes. 

Features  exclusive  with  STAR  Equipment  have  made  it 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  this  field.  Our  plan  department 

is  at  the  service  of  everyone  who  - - 

is  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  /  Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co. 
barn.  No  obligation.  Write  today  /  Dept. g-12;  Albany. n.y. 
for  the  new  price  list  and  /  Ca.S“em“! 


catalog. 


/ 


/ 


I  expect  to.. 


(Build  or  remodel) 


about., 


Hunt,  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co.  / 

Complete  Barn  Outfitters  ^ 

Albany,  New  York  /  Name. . 

Harvard,  Illinois  /  Addrcss 


(When) 


I  have . cows . horses _ hogs 


Crops  and  Farm  News 


The  severe  freezes  in  April  just  about 
wiped  out  all  fruits  in  Southern  Ohio. 
Even  apples  will  be  mighty  scarce.  At 
our  own  place  here  in  Central  Ohio  we 
have  some  apples,  and  consider  ourselves 
quite  fortunate.  The  Home  Beauty  was 
not  hurt,  at  all.  and  will  give  us  a  nice 
crop  if  no  more  freezes  come  along.  Jon¬ 
athan  has  performed  a  wonderful  stunt 
in  coming  on  with  a  lot  of  late-develop¬ 
ing  blossoms  and  setting  quite  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  fruit.  The  first  and  general  bloom 
was  killed  outright.  We  have  a  few 
Stayman  that  got  through  the  ordeal, 
likewise  a  few  Grimes.  Maiden  Blush, 
Sweet  Bough.  Moyer  and  a  few  others 
are  exceedingly  well  set  with  apples. 
Farther  north  in  Ohio,  where  the  blos¬ 
soms  were  not  so  far  advanced,  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  apples  are  good.  Peaches, 
however,  are  pretty  generally  cleaned 
out.  unless  it  he  quite  close  to  Lake  Erie. 

Ohio.  F.  H.  B. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  will  he  held  on  the  first  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  June.  1921  (the  first  day  of  the 
month),  at  Syracuse.  X.  Y.*,  in  The  Miz- 
pah,  Montgomery  and  Jefferson  Streets, 
at  10  o’clock  a.  in.,  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  the  transaction  of  any  other 
business  which  may  legally  come  before 
it. 

The  State  Division  of  Markets.  Boston. 
Mass.,  issues  a  weekly  circular  quoting 
Boston  retail  prices  actually  collected 
from  the  various  types  of  retail  stores, 
including  range  of  prices  on  fruit  and 
vegetables,  dairy,  meat  and  fish  products, 
indicating  weekly  demand  for  certain 
commodities,  and  what  is  now  on  the 
market.  A  paragraph  is  also  devoted  to 
brief  market  news  items  covering  crop 
outlook,  predicted  shipments  and  food 
supply,  ending  with  a  new  recipe  in  sea¬ 
son,  or  a  practical,  economical  suggestion. 
The  report  is  used  quite  extensively 
among  owners  of  roadside  markets  and 
others  interested  in  the  selling  of  farm 
products,  as  well  as  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  living  in  and  around  Boston.  This 
report  is  available  at  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  all  per¬ 
sons  desiring  it  are  asked  to  send  name 
and  address  and  50  cents  to  cover  cost  of 
postage  for  one  year  to  the  Division  of 
Markets.  136  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  special  effort,  is  being  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  membership  of  the  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association.  This  old 
and  useful  organization  deserves  support 
from  all  breeders.  It  was  organized  in 
1887,  “to  encourage  and  stimulate  im¬ 
provement  in  all  varieties  of  purebred 
live  stock.”  Its  annual  meetings,  held  in 
December,  lasting  three  or  four  days,  at 
which  is  usually  heard  the  best  talent 
in  the  country  on  heredity  and  kindred 
subjects,  have  been  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  profit  to  many  of  the  State’s 
best  breeders.  At  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Syracuse  provision  was  made  for 
life  membership.  The  president,  Harry 
S.  Gail,  is  sending  out  a  circular  letter  to 
all  those  breeders  of  purebred  live  stock 
listed  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  inviting  them  to  become  mem¬ 
bers.  Any  breeder  who  does  not  happen 
to  be  on  this  list  can  get  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  organization  by  writing  to 
the  secretary.  Albert  E.  Brown,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  24 — Midwest  Conference  Farm 
Bureau  presidents  and  secretaries,  Huron. 
S.  D. 

May  25 — Live  Stock  Marketing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifteen,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

May  22-28 — Forest  Protection  Week. 

May  30-June  4 — National  Jersey 

Week. 

June  1 — Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America  annual  meeting,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

June  1- — American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
annual  meeting.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

June  4 — Indiana  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Field  Day,  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  6 — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Columbus.  O. 

June  9 — Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Springfield.  Mass. 

June  9 — Annual  picnic  Berkeley  Coun¬ 
ty,  Va.,  Farm  Bureau. 

June  20 — ‘National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau  of  America,  Chicago,  Ill. 

June  20-25 — West  Virginia  Farm  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Week.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

June  27-30 — American  Home  Econo¬ 
mics  Association.  Swampscott,  Mass. 

June  2& — Ohio  Home  Economies  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Cedar  Point,  O. 

August  9-12 — International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

August  9-13 — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Seattle.  Wash. 

August  29-September  3  —  Ohio  State 
Fair. 

October  8-15 — National  Dairy  show, 
Hamline.  Minn. 

November  1-15 — Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  of  America,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


“Yoit  seem  to  have  been  in  a  serious 
accident.”  “Yes,”  said  the  bandaged  per¬ 
son.  “I  tried  to  climb  a  tree  in  my  motor 
car.”  “What  did  you  do  that  for?” 
“Just  to  oblige  a  woman  who  was  driving 
another  ear.  She  wanted  to  use  the 
road.” — New  York  Globe. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Telle  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FUEK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  VOl'  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Slashes  Prices 

2  to  30  H.  P. 

This  2  H.  P.  WITTE 
on  Skids  Ready  to  Use 

NOW  ONLY  $ 

From  Pittsburgh  $5  More. 

90  DayTest— Lifetime  Guar¬ 
antee.  SPECIAL  PRICES 
on  Larger  Sizes.  Write  for 
Catalogue  No.  49 — FREE! 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

IB 


F.  0.  B. 
K.  C. 


1 898  Oakland,  Ave. 


1898  Empire  Bldg. 


eWorld’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bot tom  Factory  Prices  Positively  greatest 
off er  ever  made.  — .  ^  ’ 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer' 
profit.-  Ask  for  Book 
No.l‘a 


or  repairs. 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  Btyles. 

THK  COWARDS  MFC.  CO., 
523-579  eikt  SI.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


I 


;  Samples  & 
i  Roofing  Book 


Crows 
hate  it! 


Sa  ve  replanting  and  protect 
your  seed  corn  from  crows, 
other  birds  and  animal  pests 
by  using  "Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent.”  Non-poisonous. 
Ready  for  use.  No  tar,  lime, 
or  plaster  required.  Will 
not  clog  your  planter.  In 
successful  use  for  over  ten 
years.  Large  can— enough 
for  two  bushels  of  seed  corn 
$1.50.  Small  can— enough 
for  one  bushel  $1.00. 

Fro  in  your  dealer  or  by 
mail  from  us.  Write 
for  circular. 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Company 
P.  O.  Box  H 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


Stanleqs 


CROW 

REPELLENT 


I 


MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5V2%  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 


t — — - — - — ■ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Wood  Ashes  with  Hen  Manure 

I  use  my  wood  ashes  on  the  droppings 
hoard  under  my  henroost.  In  this  way 
the  manure  is  much  easier  to  handle  at 
planting  time.  I  think  the  mixture  is 
about  half  hen  manure  and  ashes.  What 
chemical  should  be  added  to  make  it  a 
complete  fertilizer  for  garden  use? 

Simsbury,  Conn.  A.  o. 

No  doubt  the  wood  ashes  make  the  hen 
manure  easier  to  handle,  but  you  ire 
losing  half  the  value  by  making  this  com¬ 
bination.  Wood  ashes  contain  lime,  and 
this  sets  the  ammonia  free.  TT.se  sifted 
coal  ashes  with  the  manure,  and  use  the 
wood  ashes  in  tin-  garden  separately. 
Acid  phosphate  is  the  chemical  you  need 
to  put  with  the  hen  manure.  Use  3  lbs. 
acid  phosphate  to  10  Ihs.  of  dry  manure. 

Controlling  Cutworms 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  soft,  greasy 
cutworm  (Agrotis  telifera)  beside  the 
poison  bran?  That  does  not.  prove  to  be 
of  much  benefit  this  season.  F.  c.  c. 

Bridgton.  Me. 

I  know  of  no  better  method  of  getting 
at  the  cutworm  referred  to  than  by  the 
use  of  poison  bait.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  if  F.  C.  C.  substitutes  shorts 
for  bran  he  will  have  a  little  better  suc¬ 
cess.  I  would  suggest  the  following  for¬ 
mula  : 

Shorts  . 50  lbs. 

Paris  green  or  white  arsenic. .  .  1  lb. 

Molasses .  1  gal. 

Water . 1%  gals. 

This  material  should  be  put  out  after 
supper,  so  that  it  will  be  present  in  a 
fresh  condition  during  the  night. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Russian  Mulberry  Hedge 

My  neighbor  has  a  very  beautiful  hedge 
which  he  tells  me  is  mulberry.  Tie  keeps 
it  cut  square  at  a  height  of  about  4  ft. 
Can  the  Russian  mulberry  be  used  for  a 
hedge,  kept  cut  in  this  way?  Will  it 
make  a  thick,  dense  hedge?  V.  c.  T. 

Glen  Ellyn.  Til. 

The  Russian  mulberry,  a  variety  of  the 
white  mulberry.  Morns  alba,  is  useful  for 
low  wind-breaks  and  for  sheared  hedges. 
Tts  great  virtues  are  hardiness  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  drought  and  neglect.  Russian 
mulberries  have  become  popular  for  such 
uses  in  the  West,  and  such  a  hedge  should 
do  well  in  your  section,  as  there  is  little 
risk  of  any  of  the  bushes  dying  out.  Care¬ 
ful  trimming  is  needed  to  maintain  sym¬ 
metry.  _ 

Garlic  Culture 

What  is  the  best  method  of  harvesting, 
curing  and  handling  garlic  to  obtain  the 
best  results?  E.  T.  F. 

San  Gabriel.  Cal. 

Garlic  grows  readily  on  any  soil  suit¬ 
able  for  onions.  Many  gardeners  here¬ 
abouts  in  New  York  State  grow  fine 
specimens  on  muck  soil  in  rows  next  to 
onions,  giving  the  two  crops  identical 
care.  The  garlic  is  propagated  from 
“sets’  or  “cloves.”  which  are  the  separ¬ 
able  parts  into  which  a  bull)  can  be  di¬ 
vided.  These  cloves  are  planted  in  early 
Spring  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  leaving  four 
to  six  inches  between  the  plants  in  the 
row.  The  crop  matures  in  August  and 
is  harvested  like  the  onion.  The  bulb:* 
are  cured  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  are  braided  into  chains,  in  which 
form  they  are  sold.  In  the  South  the 
cloves  are  planted  in  the  Fall,  and  this 
gives  an  early  start  in  the  following 
Spring.  If  the  soil  is  too  rich  the  tops 
should  be  broken  over  to  prevent  too  much 
top  growth  and  to  make  the  bulbs  better. 
The  crop  is  sold  mostly  to  foreigners. 

T.  II.  T. 


Saving  Dandelion  Seed 

I  have  an  abundance  of  dandelion* 
which  we  did  not  gather  for  market,  and 
wish  to  gather  seeds  for  use.  Will  you 
advise  me  as  to  the  best  method  for 
gathering  them?  o.  s. 

Fitchburg.  Mass. 

A  number  of  market  gardeners  in  New 
England  who  grow  dandelions  save  their 
own  se  1.  They  do  this  principally  in 
order  to  improve  their  strains,  but  it 
involves  considerable  work.  Every  fair 
morning  the  bed  must  be  gone  over  and 
the  seed  heads  picked.  Care  must  b« 
taken  to  select  seed  from  only  the  best 
plants,  as  wild  plants  usually  become 
mixed  with  the  others.  After  the  seed  ha* 
been  gathered  the  heads  are  rubbed  with 
the  hands  in  order  to  remove  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  fuzzy  covering.  Then 
the  seed  is  soaked  in  water,  which  causes 
the  down  which  is  left  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  when  it  can  be  skimmed  or  floated 
ofl\  After  that  the  seed  is  spread  on 
paper  or  boards  to  dry.  The  seed  loses 
its  vitality  quickly,  and  should  be  sown 
either  the  same  year  it  is  harvested  or  th* 
year  following,  but.  no  later.  ®.  I.  r. 


Jinks:  “Say.  old  man.  here’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  you.  Where  do  all  the  old  pins 
go  to.  anyway?”  Rinks:  “Well,  that’s 
a  difficult  question  to  answer.  You  see, 
they  are  always  pointed  in  one  direction 
and  headed  in  another.” — New  York 
Herald. 


Prices  Have  Been 
Reduced  on  Internationa! 
Hay  Machines 


WAS  there  ever  a  time  when 
to  get  maximum  production 
with  the  smallest  possible  ex¬ 
pense  was  so  necessary  as  now? 
How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  Prob¬ 
ably  your  biggest  problem  is  labor. 
Labor  is  hard  to  get,  and  expensive 
when  you  get  it — too  expensive  to  use 
at  keeping  worn-out  equipment  on 
the  job.  Efficient  machines  are  cheap¬ 
est.  International  hay  machines  are 
efficient — their  long,  unbroken  record 
of  dependable  field  service  proves 
their  worth. 

Therefore  you  make  a  true  invest¬ 
ment  when  you  buy  International 
hay  machines.  They  save  labor  and 
time,  both  of  which  are  especially 
valuable  just  now.  While  you  are 
still  busy  with  the  hay,  grain  harvest 


Write  for  catalog,  and 
see  your  International  Dealer 


International 
hay  machines 
cut  operating 
costs 


is  nearly  always  at  your  heels.  You 
wonder  how  you  are  going  to  get 
your  hay  out  of  the  way.  Do  it  with 
efficient  machines. 

ft 

You  know  your  own  problems 
better  than  anyone  else,  but,  what¬ 
ever  they  are,  there  are  machines  in 
the  International  Harvester  line  that 
will  put  your  hay  where  you  want  it, 
the  way  you  want  it,  in  the  quickest, 
most  economical  way. 

A  postal  request  will  bring  you 
the  International  hay  machine  cata¬ 
log.  It  tells  all  about  McCormick 
and  Deering  mowers  and  rakes. 
International  tedders,  combined  side 
delivery  rakes  and  tedders,  loaders, 
sweep  rakes,  stackers  and  hay 
presses. 


International  Harvester  company 


CHtcAoe 


OF  AH  MICA 


USA 


Harris  Governor  Pulley  Line  Shaft  Set 


Enables  you  to  run  cream  separator 
and  all  other  machinery  from  one 
line  shaft.  Governor  absorbs  sudden  jerks 
and  shocks  of  engine — saves  machinery,  time, 
money.  Simple,  efficient,  strong — no  frail 
parts.  Easily  attached  to  floor,  wall  or  ceiling. 


Fully  equipped  to  run  5  machines 
besides  cream  separator  and 
mounted  on  substantial  wood  base 
for  only  $36.25.  Smaller  outfits,  as  low 
as  $9.75.  Each  guaranteed  5  years. 
Write  for  complete  details . 


lU.S. TRACTOR  AND  MACHINERY  CO.,  648  6th  St„  Menasha,  Wis.. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  von  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  11s  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaraiiteed. 
On  orders  fur  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  thre#?  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Green  Mountain 


oeet 


“Countess 
Prue” 

World  s  Champion  Guernsey 

Consumed  5470  lbs. 
of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  in 
making  her  wonderful 
year’s  record  —  equally 
valuable  in  the  ration  of 
the  average  cow. 

%  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


f!4> 


w.ii  it  YES 

Stand  ?  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co, 
est  St.  Rutland. V. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

' 

Mailed  fre*  t«  any  address  by 

America’s 

th*  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Deg  Medicines 

118  We*t  31st  Street,  New  York 

736 
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JOHN  DEER 


Made  the  JOHN  DEERE  Way 


A  Big 
Harvester 
Booklet 
FREE 

This  booklet  contains 
complete  information  on 
the  John  Deere  Grain 
Binder  and  other  John 
Deere  harvesting  tools — 
fully  describes  their  con¬ 
struction  and  illustrates 
these  machines  in  colors. 
Drop  a  card  to  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and 
ask  for  FREE  booklet 
GB437. 


Built  into  the  John  Deere  Grain  Binder  is  the 
same  high  standard  of  quality  that  has  given  John 
Deere  implements  a  world- wide  reputation  for  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  economical  service. 

The  John  Deere  Binder  helps  materially  to  reduce  harvest¬ 
ing  costs  because  its  better  construction  results  in  minimum 
loss  from  delays,  less  repair  expense,  and  extra  years  of  profit¬ 
able  service. 

To  those  who  understand  binder  construction,  the  improved  design 
and  special  features  on  the  John  Deere  are  apparent  the  instant  com¬ 
parisons  are  made. 


Users  of  the  John  Deere  appreciate 
its  ability  to  stand  up  and  work  prop¬ 
erly  under  severe  field  and  grain  condi¬ 
tions — the  real  test  of  binder  value. 

Its  frame,  the  foundation,  is  made 
of  wide  steel  bars,  overlapped  and  hot- 
riveted  together — it  is  strong  and  rigid. 
The  main  bearings  are  self-aligning — 
they  can’t  bind  to  cause  friction,  heavy 
draft  and  breakage. 

The  platform  is  unusually  strong 

and  well-braced.  The  knife  and  canvas 
always  run  free. 

The  knotter  is  especially  well- 
made.  Its  steel  cut  gears  and  other 
wearing  parts  are  case-hardened,  result¬ 
ing  in  longer  life  and  more  effective  ty¬ 
ing  operation. 

You  will  like  the  ease  with  which 
the  bundle  carrier  operates.  Ease  of 


operation  can  be  maintained  by  simple, 
effective  adjustment. 

Users  like  the  quick  turn  tongue 
truck  on  the  John  Deere  because  it 
takes  off  side  draft  and  neck  weight  from 
the  horses,  and  makes  square  turns  pos¬ 
sible.  The  axle  of  the  truck  is  flexibly 
mounted — both  wheels  hold  to  the 
ground  and  keep  the  binder  running 
straight. 

To  insure  uniformly  good  con¬ 
struction,  every  John  Deere  Binder  is 
carefully  inspected  and  tested  before  it 
leaves  the  factory.  This  extra  precau¬ 
tion  is  assurance  that  your  John  Deere 
Binder  will  give  you  the  service  and 
satisfaction  to  which  you  are  entitled. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  has  a  binder 
set  up  for  you — go  in  and  see  it. 


JOHN  DEERE 


HE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 
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HEW  BUTTERFLY  ftSSSyjt 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and  wort? 
mansbip.  Made  also  in  four  larger  eizes  up  t 
No.  8  shown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 

end  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  coat  ' 
end  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  Free  j 
Catalog  Folder.  Huy  from  the  manufacturer  I 
end  nave  money.  (  l)  I  _ 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2171  Marshall  Bl.  Chicago 


HOLDEN  Spreader 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


handles 


fertilizer, 


folder.  Low  price — writa 
fi&sfThe Holden  Co. , Inc.  Peoria,  III.  Dept.  46 


with  the  work- saving 
safety  door- front 

The  patented  door  of  the  Unadilla  means  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  safety  and  danger,  between  hard  work 
and  light  work  in  handling  silage. 

Door  opening  is  continuous — you  shove  out  the  cilagc  instead 
of  pitching  overhead;  and  the  door  fasteners  form  a  real  safety 
ladder  directly  under  the  opening. 

The  Unadilla  is  a  tower  of  strength,  a  building  of  beauty,  a  saver 
of  silage  and  work,  an  economy  you  need. 

Write  lor  free  illustrated  catalog,  early  order  discount  and 
agency  offers. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


(Durable,  easy  to 
Fopcrate,  great  ca- 
'  pacifies.  Many  sizes 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
_  power.  WRITE  po.t^, 

,  doe  ct.log,  price  TODAY  on  "ELL' 

— King  of  osiers."  "»  *• 

CpLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

2044'H*ni.P*hife  St.dQulncy*  11L 


May  21.  1021 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  12.  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
May  is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from  the 
city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  additional 
for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  butterfnt. 
over  3.  Loose  Milk  at  stores  retails  at 
10  cents  per  quart:  bottled.  Grade  A.  IT 
cents;  bottled.  Grade  B,  15  cents;  certi¬ 
fied.  2S  cents. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb .  36  ©  36^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  33  ©  35 

— "Lower  Grades . 24  <a  27 

City  made .  ]g  ©  23 

Dairy,  best  .  24  ©  35 

Common  to  good  .  |25  <8  32 

Packing  Stock .  14  ©  13 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new .  16t£8  11% 

Good  to  choice .  15  ©  16 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  S3  @  34 

Medium  to  good .  28  ©  30 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  beBt .  31  ©  32 

Common  to  good .  25  it  28 

Gathered,  best,  white .  29  ©  30 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors. . .  26  @  29 

Lower  grades .  22  ©  24 

Storage,  best.., .  22  @  23 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer* .  8  25  ©  9  25 

Bull*; .  6  0(1  ©  7  25 

Com .  3  00  ©  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lb* .  8  00  @11  00 

Cnll* .  5  00  @  1  00 

Hog* .  8  75  ©  9  50 

I  Sheep,  100  lb* .  5  00  ©  7  00 

Lambs  .  9  00  ©15  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  55  ©  60 

Com.  to  good .  40  ©  52 

Chickens  choice  lb .  45  ©  50 

Fair  to  Good .  30  ©  38 

Fowls .  35  @  39 

Roosters . 20  ©  22 

Ducks  .  30  @  35 

SQnabs.  doz .  4  00  ©  9  00 

Geese .  25  @  35 


COUNTRY-DRFSSED  MEATS 
Sales  are  reported  at :  Calves,  choice. 
15  to  1 7c;  common  to  good.  10  to  14c: 
lambs,  hothouse,  each.  $6  to  $10. 

BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lb* .  6  20  ©  6  50 

Pea .  3  75  ©  4  40 

Medium  .  4  75  @  5  00 

Red  Kidney  .  9  50  ©  9  75 

White  Kidney . 12  50  ©13  00 

Yellow  Eye .  7  50  @  8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  ©  8  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  50  ©  5  00 

Albemarle .  9  00  ©1150 

Strawberries.  Far  Southern,  qt .  18  ©  22 

Virginia .  25  @  40 

Maryland .  25  ©  40 


POTATOES 


Southern,  new,  bbl . 2  50  @  6  50 

Old.  180  lbs . I  50  ©  2  60 

Bermuda,  bbl .  6  00  ©12  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bn.  bkr .  1  00  ©  2  75 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz  bunches .  2  00  ©  6  50 

Beets,  bbl .  2  00  ©  2  50 

Cabbage,  ton .  8  00  ©12  00 

New,  bbl .  I  00  ©  1  50 

Carrots,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  00  @  6  00 

Chicory  and  Kscarol.  bbl .  2  00  ©  4  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  100  ©  3  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  50  ©175 

New.  bu.  crate .  1  00  0  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  ©  4  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  150  ©176 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  50  @  ]  50 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  2  00  @  4  00 

Peppers,  bu .  3  00  ©  5  50 

Peas,  bu .  1  50  ©  3  50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  100  @2  50 

Romaine,  bu .  )  00  ©  2  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  35 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  ©  2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Parsley,  bbl...  . .  2  00  ©  6  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy. No.  1.  ton .  28  00  @29  00 

No.  2  .  25  00  @27  00 

No.  3  2100  @  24  00 

Shipping .  17  00  @20  00 

('lover.  Mixed  .  20  00  @28  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 19  00  @20  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 12  00  @1-5  00 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat.  No.  2  red  Winter.  $1,69; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  87c :  oats.  No.  2 
white,  50c;  rye,  $1.54;  barley,  75c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  2,7  to  38c ;  common  to 
good.  34  to  37c;  dairy,  25  to  30c;  stor¬ 
age.  31  to  33c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby.  38  to  39c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  27  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  38  to  42c;  fowls,  32  to  36c; 
ducks,  35  to  3Sc ;  squabs,  doz.  $5  to  $7. 

IRU1TS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  l  bl..  $3  to  $8;  Ben 
Davis.  $3  to  $4;  Cosset.  $3.50  to  $6; 
Spy.  $3.50  to  $7.  Strawberries,  qt.,  25 
to  30c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  TOO  lbs.,  90c  to  $1;  new,  bbl., 
$4.50  to  $8.50. 

vegetaih.es 

Onions.  100  ]bs..  50c  to  $1  ;  asparagus, 
bu.  box.  $4.50  to  $S:  lettuce,  bu.  box.  $1 
to  $2.75 ;  spinach,  bu.,  85c  to  $1  ;  car¬ 
rots.  bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  turnips,  bag. 
$1.50  to  $2;  radishes,  bu.  box.  $2  to 
$3.50;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb  .  15  to  50c; 
rhubarb,  bu.  box,  $1  to  $1.25:  parsnips, 
bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $2.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy.  $31.  to  $32:  No.  2.  $27 
to  $28;  No.  3.  $23  to  $26;  clover  mixed. 
$27  to  $29.  Rye  straw,  $24  to  $25;  oat 
straw,  $17  to  $18. 
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The  best 
protection 
for  silage 
and 

investment 


The  Craine  is  the  silo  built 
with  triple  walls.  Outside  the 
inner  wall  of  upright  fitted 
staves  is  a  wall  of  Silafelt  water- 
and  -  frost  -  proofing.  Binding 
both  is  the  spiral  smooth-finish 
Crainelox  covering — no  hoops, 
no  lugs,  no  weak  spots,  but 
protection  in  every  inch  of 
space.  Rain,  juice,  ordinary 
frost,  air — nothing  penetrates 
the  Craine.  A  permanent 
building  that  pays  you  richly 
every  year. 

You  can  lebuild  your  old  broken 
down  *tave  silo  into  a  new,  perma¬ 
nent,  handsome  Craine  and  save  halt 
the  cost  of  a  new  silo.  Do  it.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars.  Get  our 
Agency  proposition. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


I 


I 


I 


FERTILIZER 

MATERIALS 

FOR  HOME  MIXING 

BARIUM-PHOSPHATE 

Containing 

28%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Barium  Sulphide 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH 

Analyzing 

42%  Actual  Potash  12%  Nitrogen 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
SULPHA TE  OF  POTASH 

SOFT  TENNESSEE  PHOSPHATE 

32%  Phosphoric  Acid 

Write  for  our  prices  on  ttiese  and  other 
Agricultural  Chemicals  before  buying. 

WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


QC  ON 

u?w?d  trial 

Jhnexican, . 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  tosend 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
?S4  .95  .Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  large 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

In  regard  to  the  growing  of  head  let¬ 
tuce.  discussed  on  page  673,  I  would  add 
that  the  main  reason  for  the  superior 
heading  of  lettuce  in  California  is  not  va¬ 
riety  nor  soil,  but  the  favorable  lettuce 
weather  they  have  in  Winter,  aud  which 
we  cannot,  get  uniformly  here  at  any  sea¬ 
son.  Then,  no  matter  how  we  enrich  a 
sandy  soil,  we  cannot  make  the  heads 
made  in  a  mellow,  rich  clay  loam.  We 
can  make,  with  such  soil  in  cold  frames, 
just  as  well  headed  lettuce  as  they  make 
in  California  in  Fall  and  to  midwinter, 
but  we  cannot  make  the  California  heads 
in  Spring.  I  have  made  in  frames  let¬ 
tuce  that  closed  in  as  solid  as  Flat  Dutch 
cabbage,  but  iu  the  soil  I  now  garden 
in.  a  sandy  soil.  I  have  never  succeeded  iu 
heading  any  variety  as  I  have  in  the  clay 
loam.  Varieties  like  the  Hanson  and 
New  York  or  Wonderful  varieties  of  the 
Curled  India  type  will  head  fairly  well 
in  the  open  ground  in  Spring,  while  the 
butter  lettuces,  like  Big  Boston,  will  bolt 
to  bloom  with  the  first  warm  weather. 
The  California  Cream  Butter  lettuce  will 
head  closer  iu  the  frames  at  Christmas 
than  the  Big  Boston,  which  is  big  mainly 
from  its  wide-spreading  outer  leaves. 

We  have  been  having  what  the  Virginia 
folks  call  “the  long  season  in  May,”  for 
it  has  rained  for  10  days,  a  cold  north¬ 
eastern  storm.  Good  weather  for  lettuce, 
but  very  hard  on  the  sugar  corn,  string 
beans  and  tomatoes.  And  yet  the  tomuto 
plants  in  the  seed  bed  for  the  late  plant¬ 
ing  have  grown.  The  peas,  too,  seem  to 
like  it,  and  are  filling  pods  rapidly  this 
end  of  the  first  week  in  May.  The  effect 
of  the  late  frosts  on  the  grape  vines  is 
now  the  most  noticeable,  thing  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Here  the  seventh  of  May  a  few 
shoots  are  putting  out.  and  the  next  prun¬ 
ing  will  be  to  almost  cut  down  the  entire 
vine  to  clean  out  the  dead  wood.  Every 
spur  and  its  young  shoots  were  destroyed 
in  late  March  and  April.  I  am  using  dry 
Bordeaux  mixture  made  into  a  powder, 
and  blown  on  the  Rambler  roses  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mildew  which  is  sure  to  attack 
this  class  of  roses,  and  I  notice,  too.  that 
the  10  days’  rain  has  not  washed  it  all 
off,  for  the  blue  tint,  still  adheres  to  the 
leaves.  T  am  every  year  finding  dusting 
more  convenient  than  wet  spraying,  both 
for  insecticides  and  fungicides.  I  intend 
to  fight  the  rose  chafers  with  the  calcium 
arsenate  powder  this  Spring.  It  certain¬ 
ly  cannot  do  worse  than  the  M'elrosine 
did  for  my  grapes  last  Spring,  when  I 
incautiously  depended  on  it  to  destroy 
the  rose  bugs  on  my  grapes,  uot  knowing, 
as  the  manufacturers  told  me  later,  that 
it  would  not.  kill  rose  bugs  till  they  get  on 
rose  bushes.  They  were  certainly  safe 
on  grapevines.  Rather  a  peculiar  in¬ 
secticide.  The  calcium  arsenate  has  been 
the  most  surely  effective  arsenate  that  I 
have  tried. 

The  Florists'  Exchange  notes  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  exhibition  of  a  p*ink  daffodil* 
in  England.  The  white  one  of  the  Nar¬ 
cissus  tribe,  Mrs.  Langtry,  was  once 
highly  praised,  aud  I  still  grow  it.  but 
it  is  of  the  Leedsii  type,  and  not  near  so 
good  as  the  big  trumpet  yellow  ones,  like 
Emperor.  Golden  Spur  and  Glory  of 
Leiden.  It.  is  hard  to  guess  where  the 
reddish  tinge  comes  from  in  the  Narcis¬ 
sus  family.  As  a  rule,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  get  a  pure  yellow  flower  in  a 
species  making  red  or  pink  ones.  For 
instance,  we  have  never  obtained  a  pure 
yellow  Verbena.  It  would  seem  just  as 
liard  to  change  the  yellow  and  white  of 
the  Narcissus  to  pink  and  red.  The 
weather  kept  me  out  of  the  garden,  and 
now  I  have  added  to  my  losses  the  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  that  have  been 
cleaned  up  by  the  little,  dirty  currant 
worm,  entirely  denuded  of  leaves  and 
fruit.  Strawberries  are  not  so  short  as 
feared,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  extra 
good.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Rhubarb  as  a  “Quencher” 

Here  is  a  good  expedient  on  a  hot  day 
in  the  field  when  thirsty  and  no  water 
near  at  hand  :  Take  along  a  stalk  of  rhu¬ 
barb  in  the  pocket,  5  or  6  in.  long,  and 
when  throat  is  dry  aud  parched,  bite  off 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  rhubarb,  chew  it 
and  swallow  the  juice.  Tt  quenches  thirst 
much  better  than  water,  is  cooling  and 
very  refreshing.  Give  this  to  the  hired 
man  and  he  will  thank  you  for  it  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  especially  if  he  likes  sours. 

New  York.  w.  P.  D. 


A  DAY’S  WORK 
Blasting  Stumps  with 


RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

A  charge  of  dynamite  is  the  usual  agency 
employed  to  take  out  a  stump.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  used  in  lighter  charges  to  loosen 
or  split  the  stump  before  pulling.  For  either 
purpose  Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Dynamite  is  quick, 
efficient  and  economical. 

Clear  more  of  your  stump-land  this  year.  Be 
sure  Du  Pont — the  name  of  the  world’s  largest 
makers  of  explosives — is  on  every  box. 

Your  dealer  sells  Red  Cross  Dynamite  or 
will  order  it  for  you. 

Write  for  the  Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explo¬ 
sives  telling  how  to  use  Red  Cross  Dynamite 
for  land-clearing,  ditching  and  tree-planting 
and  other  farm  work. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8C  Co.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Building  May  Building 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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When  you  move, 
take  your  Harder  along 

That’s  another  advantage  of  the  Harder  Silo. 

It’s  easy  to  take  down  and  re-erect.  It  goes 
wherever  you  go.  Imagine  such  a  thing  with 
a  concrete,  tile  or  brick  silo. 

The  Harder  Silo  makes  the  best  silage  because  the 
staves  are  strong  and  tight.  It  will  withstand  a  cyclone 
and  last  a  lifetime  because  of  its  sturdy  construction  and 
firm  anchorage  to  the 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

iL  —  ■  ■  .  -  -1/ 

We  finished  dusting  the  trees  on 
May  7.  In  former  years  we  have 
usually  carried  this  work  of  spraying  or 
dusting  to  kill  the  worms  on  to  Decoration 
Day.  Thus  this  season  the  fruit  is  about 
three  weeks  ahead  of  the  normal.  For 
other  crops  it  is  not  so  far  in  advance, 
though  the  rye  is  very  large  for  this  date. 
The  frequent  rains  have  pushed  the  grass 
and  grain  along  rapidly,  and  the  hay  crop 
now  seems  assured.  There  is  apparently 
enough  moisture  in  the  soil  to  provide 
for  the  apple  crop  if  we  can  hold  that 
moisture  by  cultivation  or  mulch.  That 
seems  to  be  the  problem  on  our  hills.  As 
a  rule  the  Winter’s  snow  and  the  Spring 
rains  fill  the  soil  with  moisture.  Then 
there  will  come  high  winds  which  will 
suck  this  moisture  out  during  May  and 
early  June  unless  something  is  done  to 
prevent  it.  A  thorough  stirring  of  the 
upper  soil  will  hold  much  of  this  water 
or  a  mulch  of  manure,  grass,  weeds  or 
straw  will  prevent  its  escape.  This  year 
we  use  the  mulch  on  most  of  our  orchards. 

it  it  it  if  it 

Our  plan  is  to  get  as  much  growth  as 
possible  on  the  trees  during  May  and 
early  June.  Some  of  the  earlies  had  made 
a  growth  of  10  inches  or  more  by  May  7. 
T  found  McIntosh  apples  as  large  as  peas. 
In  fact,  we  have  never  before  had  any 
such  early  growth.  This  should  mean 
quick  maturity  for  the  earlier  varieties, 
and  from  our  reports  this  early  fruit 
ought  to  bring  high  prices.  I  do  not  bank 
on  any  such  condition,  however,  since  in 
years  past  we  have  seen  demand  and 
supply  smash  into  each  other  and  fight, 
when  they  should  have  shaken  hands  and 
walked  along  side  by  tide.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  it  looks  well  for  the  early 
fruit.  We  still  have  a  few  pessimists 
who  will  not  see  any  sunshine. 

"It  way  look  right  vow — hut  wait  for 
the  June  drop!” 

That  is  what  they  say.  and  they  go  on 
to  show  that  the  fruit  has  been  injured 
by  the  cold.  It  may  start  growing — but 
most  of  it  will  drop  off  in  June!  I  think 
some  of  it  will  drop,  but  that  may  be  a 
good  thing  for  these  overloaded  trees.  At 
any  rate,  I  am  going  ahead  in  the  belief 
that  we  shall  have  a  crop.  Whatever 
else  you  may  say  of  it.  if  there  happens 
to  be  a  family  of  children  around,  you 
cannot  possibly  do  a  worse  thing  than 
constantly  to  predict  disaster.  My  chil¬ 
dren  seem  to  think  that  an  extra  dish  of 
rhubarb  sauce  is  good  treatment  for  the 
blues.  Sometimes  I  think  that  the 
“Blues”  do  us  more  harm  than  the 
“Reds.” 

it  *  *  *  if 

There  is  still  an  open  discussion  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  dusting  or  spraying 
for  the  apple  worms.  It  is  closed  here, 
since  three  years  of  trial  have  convinced 
us  that  the  dust  does  the  business  in 
about  35  per  cent  of  the  time  required  for 
liquid  spraying.  This  season  has  been 
unusual — with  high  winds  and  much  rain. 
On  our  steep  hills,  with  long  hauls  for 
water,  we  could  not.  have  put  on  the 
liquid  in  time  to  head  off  the  worms. 
The  dust  cost  more  than  the  liquid,  but 
the  saving  in  time  was  considerable.  I 
think  the  dust  stays  on  the  trees  in  a 
rainy  season  better  than  the  liquid.  But 
do  not  get  the  idea  that  you  can  safely 
dispense  with  all  liquid  spraying  if  you 
have  scale  in  the  orchard.  The  dust  will 
not  kill  the  scale — I  care  not  what  ex¬ 
perts  or  interested  parties  may  tell  you. 
You  must  have  some  sort  of  double  outfit 
if  you  want  to  fight  both  scale  and  worms. 

I  am  hearing  from  people  who  sold  all 
their  horses  and  undertook  to  substitute 
tractors  entirely  for  horse  labor.  They 
have  several  machines,  but  they  find  that 
some  parts  of  farm  work  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  done  without  the  help  of  old  Dobbin 
and  Cray.  It  is  much  the  same  with  this 
dusting.  It  will  prove  very  effective  for 
all  leaf-eating  insects,  but  for  the  scale 
and  other  suckers  the  liquid  is  needed. 
Another  thing:  I  think  the  dust  will 
prove  more  dangerous  to  pastured  stock 
in  an  orchard.  Sometimes  it  collects  quite 
thickly  cii  the  grass  and  under  the  trees. 

T  have  had  no  reports  of  actual  loses  from 
this,  but  some  animals  are  as  foolish  in 
their  eating  habits  as  are  some  humane, 
and  there  is  danger. 

*  ;jc  *  *  * 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  our  wild 
strawberries.  Each  year  we  dig  50  or 
more  of  these  wild  plants  about  the  farm, 
transplant  them  and  give  them  the  same 
eare  we  give  our  Marshalls.  Scattered 
about  our  100  acres  of  land  I  find  patches 
of  these  plants,  evidently  varying  in  size 
and  quality  as  do  our  cultivated  varieties. 

I  am  told  that  00  years  or  more  ago  this 
farm  was  somewhat  noted  for  strawberry 
culture,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  some  of 
these  so-called  “wild”  plants  are  runa¬ 
ways  from  the  old  cultivated  varieties. 
Will  they  “come  back”  under  cultivation? 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 
Suppose  you  took  a  dozen  fully  educated 
and  cultured  colored  people  and  dropped 
them  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  they 
would  be  forced  to  live  under  primitive 
conditions.  Years  later  if  you  could  bring 
some  of  them  or  their  descendants  back 
ro  “civilization.”  how  much  of  their  for¬ 
mer  culture  -would  they  show?  Would  it 
return  with  the  civilized  conditions,  or 
would  it  all  be  lost?  Take  a  dog  like 
Bruce,  with  almost  human  instincts,  and 
turn  him  with  others  of  his  kind  into  the 
wilderness  to  hunt  their  own  living.  Then 


later  bring  their  descendants  back.  Would 
they  be  different  from  the  wild  animals 
who  never  had  in  their  ancestry  any 
friendly  contact  with  human  life?  There 
may  be  no  fair  analogy  between  these 
illustrations  and  the  habits  of  a  wild 
strawberry  plant,  but  I  am  going  to  find 
out. 

$  $  $  $ 

Last  year  we  planted  about  30  of  these 
plants  in  gobd  soil,  and  gave  them 
good  culture.  They  are  right  alongside 
our  bed  of  Marshalls.  I  notice  that  the 
wild  plants,  as  a  rule,  have  a  smaller  root 
than  the  cultivated  varieties,  yet  they  are 
more  tenacious  of  life.  All  these  plants 
grew  freely  and  made  a  strong,  healthy 
leaf  growth.  The  majority  of  them  re¬ 
semble  the  true  wild  plant,  with  a  small 
leaf,  short  stem  and  low  growth  and 
e-mail  flower.  There  are  five,  however, 
which  are  distinctly  different.  They 
stand  upright  far  above  the  others.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  as  large  as  Marshall, 
and  the  flowers  but  little  smaller.  They 
are  very  vigorous,  loaded  with  bloom  and 
already  throwing  out  many  runners.  They 
have  every  appearance  of  an  improved 
variety,  yet  I  know  that  they  were  taken 
from  an  old  fence  corner,  for  I  dug  them 
myself.  If  I  know  anything  about  straw¬ 
berries  we  have  in  this  lot  at  least  two 
superior  varieties — so  far  as  health  and 
vigor  go.  As  for  the  fruit,  of  course  no 
one  can  tell  yet,  but  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  flower  and  the  way  the  fruit  is 
forming  these  prodigal  plants  brought 
forcibly  back  to  the  fold  ought  to  have 
value.  What  I  want  is  a  berry  of  good 
size,  with  the  flavor  of  the  wild  fruit  and 
the  vigor  of  the  wild  plant.  I  have  often 
talked  with  plant,  originators  about  this, 
and  they  invariably  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
finding  merit  in  these  despised  wild 
plants.  They  say  the  only  way  to  obtain 
improved  varieties  is  to  cross  the  im¬ 
proved  sorts  and  plant  the  seeds.  I 
understand  them  to  say  that  not  one  of 
our  best  improved  sorts  ever  came  from  a 
wild  berry.  Yet  look  at  the  long  list  of 
superior  apples  which  evidently  started  as 
wild  seedlings  without  any  aid  from  man 
— Baldwin.  R.  I.  Greening,  Northern 
Spy.  Ben  Davis,  Grimes — not  to  mention 
Bartlett  pear  and  Concord  grape.  At 
any  rate,  I  am  interested  in  my  wild  run¬ 
aways.  They  may  come  to  nothing — as 
the  wise  men  assert — and  yet  the  wander¬ 
ing  sheep  may  become  the  prize  animal 
at  the  county  fair. 

*  it  it  if  if 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  a  true 
family  group  I  have  ever  seen  is  given 
by  our  geese.  We  have  four  Toulouse 
ganders  and  eight  geese,  and  seven  of  the 
latter  have  had  their  turn  as  ‘incubator. 
The  eggs  from  the  young  geese  were  not 
very  fertile,  but  there  is  a  group  of  gos¬ 
lings — and  they  are  certainly  being  well 
cared  for.  The  entire  floek  of  12  geese 
stay  right  by  these  youngsters.  They 
move  about  the  farm  as  a  family  group, 
the  old  birds  walking  slowly,  so  as  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  children.  In  case  of  any 
threatened  danger  the  goslings  scurry  to 
the  center,  and  the  old  geese  range  around 
them  with  open  mouths  and  wings  ready 
for  a  blow.  No  rat  or  dog  or  cat  would 
dare  approaching  this  squad  of  home  de¬ 
fenders.  The  goslings  are  taught  how 
to  graze  and  what  to  eat — how  to  swim ; 
in  fact,  everything  that  a  goose  ought  to 
know.  From  grandfather  gander  down 
to  the  youngest  goose  every  member  of 
the  flock  is  on  deck,  ready  to  brood  these 
fortunate  youngsters  or  fight  for  them. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  see  this  group  of 
gray  birds,  as  much  alike  as  peas,  in  a 
pod,  sitting  on  the  grass  in  a  group,  tak¬ 
ing  turns  at  brooding  these  little  ones. 
Mow  different  this  is  from  the  way  the 
hens  act.  Take  that  big  Red'  hen  with 
her  brood  of  Black  chickens.  She  never 
goes  near  the  other  hens.  The  rest  of 
the  flock  will  give  her  no  help.  The 
rooster  is  too  lazy  and  selfish  even  to 
scratch  a  worm  for  bis  children.  They 
grow  up  as  best  they  can,  and  no  feath¬ 
ered  friends  seems  to  care  whether  they 
live  or  die,  except  their  nurse.  As  soon 
as  they  get  reasonable  size  this  nurse 
drives  them  away  to  shift  for  themselves, 
while  the  geese  remain  together  as  a  com¬ 
munity  as  long  as  they  live. 

$  ft  it  * 

There  are  a  good  many  rural  com¬ 
munities  which  might  well  take  pattern 
from  our  geece.  Too  many  children  are 
treated  much  as  the  hen  treats  her  chick¬ 
ens.  We  seem  to  turn  them  over  to  a 
teacher — usually  a  stranger  of  whom  we 
know  nothing — and  forget  them.  The 
teacher  is  hired  to  keep  them  straight — 
why  don’t  she  do  it?  We  pay  her  enough; 
why  don’t  she  tend  to  her  business?  That 
is  about  the  spirit  of  the  hen.  and  who 
can.  wonder  if  when  the  chickens  grow 
up  to  be  hens  and  roosters  they  become 
the  most  selfish  things  you  can  imagine — 
utterly  incapable  of  caring  for  themselves 
without  direction  from  some  supermind. 
And’  that  is  partly  why  so  many  of  our 
boys  and  girls  grow  up  so  narrow  and 
selfish  that  they  cannot  get  together  in 
real  co-operative  work.  The  result  is  that, 
like  the  poultry,  they  must  be  directed  or 
ruled  by  some  superior  mind,  and  forced 
to  pay  a  bone  all  they  produce,  and  their 
very  lives  in  addition,  for  the  privilege 
of  receiving  protection  which  they  might 
easily  give  themselves  if  they  could  only 
organize  as  the  geese  do.  For  the  geese 
seem  to  have  at  least  one  right  idea  about 
raiding  children.  Every  member  of  the 
community  is  interested,  each  one  willing 
to  give  up  some  little  personal  gain  in 
order  to  protect  the  young  geese.  Some 
of  these  older  geese  might  easily  wander 


Its  Cheaper  to  be  Comfortable ! 

WILL  you  profit  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  thousands'  of 
home  owners  who  have  found  it 
cheaper  to  heat  every  room  in  their 
homes — have  found  that  they  can 
enjoy  greater  comfort  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  save  1/3  to  1/2  on  their 
fuel  bills? 

You  can  give  all  your  home  a 
moist,  healthful  atmosphere — have 
every  room  free  of  pipes,  fuel  dust, 
smoke  or  ashes — save  furniture, 
wall-paper,  curtains  and  rugs  by 
installing  a 

MUELLER  “Big  3  ” 

CONVECTOR 

( Pipeless  Heating  System) 

The  Convector  gives  you  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  modern  heating  -with  less 
expense  and  work  than  stoves.  Three 
big  exclusive  features — Large  Register  Face,  Wide  Straight 
Air  Passages,  Big  Heating  Surface — make  it  superior' 
in  fuel  saving  and  heating  efficiency’. 

The  Convector  is  guaranteed  to  heat 
every  room,  upstairs  and  down  through 
its  one  large  register.  Burns  any  fuel. 

Sizes  for  homes  of  4  to  18  rooms.  In¬ 
stalled  in  one  day’s  time  or  less. 

FREE  OFFER:  Let  us  send  you  the 
Mueller  Book,  that  will  show  you  the 
way  to  greatest  heating  comfort  for 
least  money.  Learn  how  our  engineers 
will  give  you  FREE  advice  on  the 
best  method  of  heating  your  home. 

Write  today. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co. 

227  R«d  St.  Established  1857  Milwaukee, Wi*. 

Makers  of  Warm  Air — Steam — Vapor  and 
Hot  Water  Heating  Syitems 
W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Case  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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Sectional  View  of 
Convector  at  right 
•hows  triple  eating  and  cor¬ 
rugated  air-spaced  inner  hood 
of  galvanized  iron  that  prevent 
heat  waste  and  kaep  cellar  cool. 


24  other  distributing  points.  Immediate 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Wonderful  shoe  for  work,  home  or  town  wear. 
Dark  tan  or  black.  Takes  fine  polish.  Very 
comfortable.  Extra  special  value.  Would  cost  you 
$6.00  at  store.  Save  $2.50.  Upper  of  chrome 
re-tanned  leather ;  warranted  six  months. 
With  ordinary  care  should  wear  three  times 
that  long.  Innersole  and 
middle  -  sole  oak  -  tanned 
leather.  Single-piece  sole 
leather  box  toe.  Single¬ 
piece  sole  leather  counter. 
Patented  long-wearing  outersole. 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  name,  address,  color,  size. 
State  whether  wide  or  medium  width  is  desired.  If 
you  keep  them,  send  us  $3.50  in  five  days.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  shoes  and  we’ll  refund  postage. 

Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you  by 

RUBBERHIDE  CO.,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Summer 

Work 

Shoe 


Postage 

Prepaid 


MERRYGARDEN  AUTO-CULTIVATOR 


will  double  the  return*  from  your  truck  farm  or 
nursery.  It  solves  the  labor  problem.  A  boy 
can  do  as  much  work  as  four  men  with 
band  cultivators. 

With  a  Merry  Garden  you  can  cultivate,  dise, 
barrow  and  weed  in  any  soil.  It  straddles 
narrow  rows,  works  between  the  wider  ones  and 
gels  close  to  roots  if  desired.  Ea  y  to  guide, 
back  and  turn  around  and  light  to  handle. 
All  mechanism  is  of  the  latest  approved  design— 

2  h.  p.  Evinrude  water-cooled  motor,  completely 
incased  gears,  Bosch  magneto,  trouble  proof 
lubrication.  Atma  Air  Cleaner. 

Try  It  For  Five  Days 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim  or  money  bach. 
Price  S230  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Write  tor 
free  descriptive  literature. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MFG.  CO. 

2634  E.  79th  Street  Cleveland.  Ohio 

LIVE  DEALERS  WANTED 


PEACH-TREE  BORERS 

Kill  Them  With 

KRYSTAL-GAS 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  highly  recommends 
this  product  (P-Dieblorobenzene)  for  killing  Peach-Tree 
borers.  Save  the  trees.  For  further  information  write 

HOME  PRODUCTS  INC.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


OTATO  MAGAZINE 

5  Months  Trial 

PUT  DOLLARS  IN  TOUR  POCKET 

Learn  how  to  grow  and  market 
table  and  seed  potatoes  at  greater 
profit.  Send  25c  for  3  months  to 

THE  POTATO  MAGAZINE 

City  Hail  Square  Bldg.  A.  Chicago,  III. 


New  York  State  FARMS  lias's 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 

them.  MANOEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Dept.  I,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


ForSaleCheap-?NiENETsT  700-Acre  Dairy  Farms 

in  York  State.  Will  consider  part  exchange.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  address  GEOKGK  B.  CLARK,  Millord,  Conn. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  fret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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INCREASE 
Your  Yield 

Give  your  crops  a  top  or 
side  dressing  of  our 

NITRA  TE 
of  SODA 


G  r  o‘w  i  n  g  crops  absorb  it 
quickly,  and  it  becomes  im¬ 
mediately  available. 

Best  used  as  a  side  or  top 
dresser — 400  lbs.  to  the  acre 
for  cobblers. 

We  can  also  supply  other 
Fertilizer  materials  and  In¬ 
secticides —  and  quality  Mix¬ 
tures — proportioned  |so  as  to 
give  uniform  growth  from 
seeding  to  maturity — even 
under  most  adverse  weather 
conditions. 

Literature  upon  request.  Order  now 
— write  or  'phone  our  nearest 
branch.  Address  Desk  N-2. 


Nitrate  ^I^Agencies 

^AfpjsT 

Original  and  largeet  importer t  of 
Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 


85  Water  Street 
New  York  City 
80  Oak  Street 
Floral  Park ,  L.  I. 


Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
134  W.  Commerce  St. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FREEl  Forget  Lightning  Fear 

BOOK  \  Lightning  can  be  controlled— 
modern  science  has  shown 
on  the  Cause  the  way  a  building  may  be 

and  Control  of  m  made  perfectly  safe  during 
Lightning.  Ask  1  the  most  severe  electrical 
for  a  copy.  m  storms. 

Shinft-F/ai 


Lightning  Rod: 

Shinn-Flat|is  the  modem 
ning  Rod.  It  is  woven  in 
cable  of  pure  copper  wires 
greater  carrying  capacity 
Shinn’sCash Bond,  given  tol 
ery  building  protected,  guar 
ning  will  not  strike.  Write 
today  for  free  booklet. 

W.C.  Shinn  Mfg.  Co. 
1246  X<ytton  Bldg. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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Protect! 

form  of  Light- 
a  continuous  flat 
1  inch  wide,  with 
for  electricity, 
the  owner  of  ev- 
an tees  that  Light- 
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FOR  THE  PESTS  THAT  PESTER 
DUST  YOUR  CROPS  WITH 

BUG  DEATH 

The  Non-Arsenical 
No  Paris  Green 
INSECTICIDE 

Used  over  20  years  with 
utmost  satisfaction,  its 
users  repeat  eaeli  season. 
For  sale  in  and 

100  lb.  packages,  by  seeds¬ 
men,  hardware  dealers 
and  genera!  merchants. 
Refuse  substitutes.  Write 
for  free  booklets.  Ever  tried  BUG  DEATH  APHIS 
on  your  fruit  trees  !  It’s  remarkable. 

Danforth  Chemical  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass.,  Est.  1896 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


THE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 


1 


COOLS  MILK— SAVES  MONEY 

Removes  animal  and  feed  odors — halts  germ 
growth  instantly.  Saves  its  cost  in  one  week. 
Write  for  Free  Folder. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.  Dept.K  Cortland, N.Y. 


off  by  themselves,  where  the  worms  and 
grubs  are  thick,  and  have  rich  picking. 
But  they  refuse  to  do  it,  and  remain  to¬ 
gether  in  order  that  the  goslings  may 
have  a  full  chance.  I  have  heard  well- 
to-do  men  gay : 

“I  have  no  children  to  send  to  school. 
It  is  an  outrage  to  make  me  pay  taxes. 
The  children  are  no  good,  anyway,  and 
the  schools  are  worse.” 

My  geese  do  not  talk  or  act  that  way. 
They  gladly  give  up  what  is  needed  to 
educate  and  care  for  the  young  genera¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  geese  tire  so  self- 
reliant,  independent  and  strong — capable  j 
of  taking  care  of  themselves.  And  that 
is  just  the  way  it  ought  to  be  in  every 
school  district.  We  cannot  have  good 
schools  or  good  teachers  or  good  children 
until  we  work  on  the  principle  of  m.v 
geese  atitl  give  up  something  worth  while 
for  the  benefit  of  the  youngsters.  In  our 
district  the  women  have  organized  a 
School  and  Home  Society,  which  meets 
regularly  and  works  with  the  teachers. 
They  are  doing  great  work.  It  is  high 
time  wo  discarded  tlio  hen  as  a  type  of 
instructor  and  teacher  and  set  the  goose 
op  in  her  place.  And  when  we  do  father 
will  have  to  imitate  the  gander  and  do 
his  full  share  of  caring  for  the  brood. 

H. w.  c.  j 


Cutworms  in  Greenhouse 


I  am  sending  you  in  this  letter  a  worm 
which  I  found  in  my  greenhouse.  These 
worms  crawl  up  the  stems  of  the  young 
tomato  plants  and  eat  off  the  tops.  I 
have  found  several  of  them  in  the  earth 
around  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Could 
they  have  been  in  the  compost  which  I 
used?  m.  c.  s. 

Eden,  N.  Y. 

The  “worm”  sent  by  the  correspondent 
was  one  of  the  common  caterpillars  known 
as  cutworms.  Cutworms  are  common 
and  serious  posts  in  gardens,  and  often 
occur  in  greenhouses.  Carnations,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  smilax.  greenhouse  asparagus 
and  other  plants  are  often  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  them.  They  hide  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil  during  the  day,  com¬ 
ing  out  at  night,  climbing  up  the  stems  of 
the  plants  and1  eating  the  buds,  stems  and 
leaves. 

Sometimes,  where  they  are  not  abund¬ 
ant.  they  may  be  killed  by  searching  them 
put  during  the  day,  while  they  are  hidden 
in  the  earth  around  the  injured  plants. 
In  other  cases  they  may  be  caught  at 
night  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  while  they 
are  feeding  on  the  plants.  Usually  these 
methods  are  too  laborious  and  costly,  es¬ 
pecially  in  large  greenhouses. 

Probably  the  most,  effective  method  of 
destroying  cutworms  in  greenhouses  is 
by  the  use  of  poisoned  baits.  Lettuce 
leaves  lightly  sprinkled  with  Paris  green 
and  a  leaf  placed  on  the  ground  at  the 
base  of  every  other  plant  have  given  de¬ 
sirable  results.  A  mash  composed  of 
bran,  10  lbs.,  and  Paris  green,  1  lb.  has 
also  given  satisfactory  results.  The  bran 
and  poison  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
while  dry,  -and  then  the  bran  should  be 
slightly  dampened  with  water.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  this  mash  placed  at  the  base 
of  every  other  plant  will  attract  the  cut¬ 
worms  as  they  emerge  from  the  soil  at 
night,  and  kill  them  as  they  eat  of  it. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Tarring  Seed  Corn 

I  am  a  farmer,  and  have  had  quite  an 
experience  wiith  crows.  M.v  method  of 
late  years  is  to  take  my  seed  corn,  about 
half  a  bushel  at  a  time,  put  it  in  a  large 
tub  and  put  on  about  one  gill  of  the 
thinnest  coal  tar  I  can  get,  and  then  stir 
with  a  round  stick,  say,  an  old  broom 
handle,  until  the  corn  is  all  coated.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  stirring,  which  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  job.  Then  when 
Hie  corn  is  well  coated,  take  dry  wood 
ashes  or  dry  land  plaster  and  put  in 
enough  to  make  the  corn  dry,  then  stir 
again  until  the  corn  does  not  stick  to¬ 
gether.  and  then  it  will  run  through  the 
seeder  all  right. 

After  my  corn  was  treated  in  the  above 
way  I  have  seen  flocks  of  crows  on  my 
cornfield  when  the  corn  was  just  coming 
np.  and  have  taken  pains  to  walk  over 
the  field  to  see  if  any  was  pulled,  but 
never  found  more  than  one  or  two  spears 
pulled  ;  the  kernel  never  was  touched. 

New  York.  n.  h.  henderson. 

On  page  f>49  W.  W.  G.  states  that  seed 
corn  treated  with  coal  tar  to  discourage 
the  crows  “would  not  work  in  a  planter.” 
With  us  it  works  well.  Dash  hot  water 
(not  boiling)  into  the  tub  containing  the 
corn,  then  with  a  corncob  dipped  in  the 
tar  stir,  adding  tar  as  necessary  till  all 
the  corn  is  thoroughly  glazed.  Now 
spread  in  the  sun,  stirring  at  times  till 
all  is  dried,  so  that  the  corn  does  not 
stick  together;  then  it  will  work  in  a 
planter.  We  would  use  tar  were  there 
no  crows,  as  it.  seems  to  discourage  the 
cutworms.  ethan  brooks. 

Massachusetts. 


A  MOTORIST  had  been  haled  into  court 
and  when  his  name  was  called  the  judge 
asked  what,  the  charges  were.  “■Suspi¬ 
cious  actions,  your  honor,”  answered  the 
policeman  who  had  made  the  arrest. 
“Suspicions  actions?”  queried  his  honor. 
“Wlmt  was  ho  doing  that  seemed  to  make 
you  suspicions?”  “Well,  replied  the  offi¬ 
cer,  “he  was  running  within  the  speed 
limit,  sounding  his  horn  properly,  and 
trying  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the 
street,  so  I  arrested  him.”— (New  York 
Globe. 


Ruberoid  Unit  Shingles 
For  the  Roofs  of  Farm  Homes 

Ruberoid  Unit  Shingles  meet  every  requirement  of 
the  most  critical  home  builders.  Careful  selection  of 
raw  materials,  coupled  with  strict  technical  supervision 
over  every  process  of  manufacture,  assures  for  them 
the  same  high  quality  standard  which  has  gained  for 
Ruberoid  Roll  Roofing  its  enviable  reputation  main¬ 
tained  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Ruberoid  Unit  Shingles  arc  particularly  adapted  for 
use  on  the  roofs  of  farm  homes.  A  distinctive  texture 
and  a  pleasingcolor  arc  imparted  to  the  crushed  natural 
slate  finish  in  rich  Indian  red  or  cool  sage  green. 
They  form  a  permanent,  highly  fire-retardant  roof 
covering-- and  one  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  house. 

Before  you  build  your  new  home  or  re-roof  your 
present  one,  be  sure  to  call  on  the  Ruberoid  Dealer 
near  you.  He  will  be  glad  to  show  you  samples  of 
Ruberoid  Unit  Shingles  and  discuss  costs  and  con¬ 
struction  with  you. 

The  RUBEROID  Co. 

FORMERLY  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY1 

95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago  Boston 


SILOS  AT  HALF  PRICE 

to  clear  warehouse 

M.  L.  Smith,  Mfrs.  Agt.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Don’t  Blame  The  Cow 

If  the  Milk  Yield  Drops  Down  in  Fly  Time 

The  discovery  of  Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer  has  brought  freedom  from  the 
cow’s  awful  pest — the  fly;  To  the  dairyman.  Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer  means 
a  greater  flow  of  milk,  less  sickness  among  cattle  and  greater  comfort  to  both  man 
and  beast.  If  you  want  more  milk,  it’s  up  to  you  to  use — 

Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer 

Every  can  carries  a  guarantee  that  Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer  will  kill  flies  on  cows  and 
keep  them  off  for  the  longest  possible  time.  It  is  also  efficient  against  Cattle  Lice  as  well  as 
Mites  in  the  poultry  house,  etc.,  when  used  according  to  directions.  It  will 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  We  will  refund  the  price  paid  for  it  to  any 
person  finding  this  oil  other  than  as  guaranteed. 


TRIAL  OFFER  —On  receipt 
of  $2.00  we  will  express  a  gal¬ 
lon  can  of  Standard  Fly  and 
Germ  Killer  and  a  large,  quart 
brass  sprayer  to  any  address 
—if  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
it.  Only  one  to  a  person. 


WE  RECOMMEND  Smith 
No.  22  Banner  Galvanized 
Iron  Compressed  Air  Sprayer 
holding  four  gallons,  if  you 
have  considerable  spraying 
or  disinfecting  to  do.  Price 
with  gallon  of  Standard  Fly 
and  Germ  Killer,  $7.50. 


For  Sale  By — Hardware  Stores,  Druggists,  Seedsmen,  Poultry 
Supply  Dealers,  General  Merchants,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it  by  name— Stand¬ 
ard  Fly  end  Germ  Killer — do  not  take  a 
substitute,  there  is  none  other  just  as 
good.  It  will  please  you  as  it  does 
thousands  of  others.  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

Smith  Bldg.,  416  Main  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

lo  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
»)(,  marks,  or  JOVfc  franca  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

advertising  rates,  tl.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  cverv  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But’to  make  doubly  sure,  in;  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  out  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Tim  Ki'kal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TI1E  following  note  conies  from  a  clergyman  in 
New  York  State: 

1  will  take  this  opportunity  to  express  m.v  high  ap¬ 
preciation  of  tin*  sterling  worth  of  The  It.  X.-Y.  My 
congregation  is  85  per  cent  farmers,  and  this  paper  helps 
me  to  see  tin*  farmer’s  problems  and  talk  to  him  with 
intelligent  sympathy.  Yesterday  the  “wrinkled  brow  of 
care”  was  on  my  wife’s  face,  so  after  church  while  she 
was  getting  dinner  1  read  the  last  installment  of  Hope 
Farm  Notes.  It  smoothed  the  wrinkles  and  gave  an 
added  relish  to  our  meal.  A,  B.  T. 

We  are  glad  that  we  can  help  provide  the  relish. 
Our  good  friend,  instead  of  reading  aloud,  might  have 
peeled  the  potatoes,  sliced  the  bread  and  set  tin* 
table — but  perhaps  liis  wife  would  much  rather  do 
those  things  herself! 

* 

/■jp  1 1 E  following  story  is  going  the  rounds: 

A  new  story  is  going  around  the  financial  district 
about  an  old  Southern  negro  who  was  asked  by  the 
proprietor  of  a  store  how  he  happened  to  need  credit 
when  lie  had  such  a  good  cotton  crop,  says  the  Boston 
Transcript.  “Do  ducks  got  ’bout  all  dat  cotton,  sab.” 
was  the  mournful  reply.  “What  do  you  mean,  the  ducks 
got  it V”  “Well,  you  see,”  explained  the  old  man.  “I 
sent  dat  cotton  up  to  Memphis  an’  dey  deducts  the 
freight,  an’  dey  deducts  the  storage  charges,  and  dey 
deducts  the  commission,  an’  dey  deducts  the  taxes — yes. 
sah,  de  ducts  got  ’bout  all  dat  cotton,  an*  flat’s  why  I’m 
here.” 

And  the  middlemen  and  the  handlers  control  all 
the  “ducts.”  The  farmer  never  gets  a  chance  1<>  work 
one,  except  perhaps  when  he  milks  a  cow.  Under 
our  present  system  of  distribution  the  farmer  is 
inducted  into  a  system  of  deduction  which  plays 
ducks  and  drakes  with  his  crop! 

5k 

IT  is  now  conceded  that  milk  and  its  products  are 
the  best  “protective  foods” — that  is.  foods  which 
furnish  a  large  supply  of  vitamincs.  The  leafy  veg¬ 
etables  also  supply  these  vita  mines,  luit  not  in  the 
quantities  which  appear  in  milk.  From  its  form, 
milk  proves  to  he  the  best  food  for  mixing  with  other 
foods,  so  that  it  stands  as  the  best  “protective” 
which  nature  can  supply.  Just  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  any  reputable  scientists  could  he  hired  or 
induced  to  find  these  vitamincs  in  bacon  fat,  cocoa- 
nut  oil  or  other  substance  now  used  as  butter  substi¬ 
tutes.  Within  a  month  the  entire  country  would  he 
plastered  with  advertisements  announcing  the  fact, 
ami  sales  of  bacon  grease  and  other  fats  would  he 
multiplied  by  four.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  by  manufacturers  in  an  effort,  to  find  scientific 
authority  for  the  statement  that  these  ordinary  fats 
contain  vitamines.  All  this  searching  only  makes  it 
more  clear  that  the  good  old  cow  remains  the  stand¬ 
ard  manufacturer  of  vitamines,  the  producer  of  the 
most  important  of  all  human  foods.  Yet  probably 
7o  per  cent  of  city  people  know  nothing  about  this. 
Who  is  to  tell  them?  Surely  we  cannot  expect  the 
oleo  or  the  bacon  fat  men  to  do  it  for  us.  The  “soft 
drinks”  and  near-beer  folks  sell  each  year  over  half 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  their  stuff.  They  will  not 
make  milk  drinking  fashionable.  On  the  street  where 
this  business  is  located  are  at  least  50  little  children. 
We  will  guarantee  that  not  10  of  them  have  even  one 
glass  of  pure  milk  each  day.  Here  is  a  great  unde¬ 
veloped  market,  and  the  facts  about  vitamines  give 
dairymen  tin*  most  effective  argument  ever  thought 
of  in  the  sale  of  a  food  product  Sooner  or  later 
dairymen  must  get  together,  put  up  a  fair-sized  fund 
and  hire  some  advertising  expert  to  sell  their  milk! 

;k 

1  have  seen  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  good  deal  about  freight 
rates  lately.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  experience  I  had. 
The  last  car  of  hav  I  bought  was  a  car  of  clover  from 
Michigan,  and  the  freight  was  .$210.  or  $15.40  iter  ton. 
The  County  Agent  was  here  the  day  1  paid  the  freight, 
and  lie  wanted  me  to  find  out  how  much  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  farm  for  it.  I  wrote  to  the  shipper.,  asking 
the  price  the  farmer  received,  the  expense  of  baling  and 
hauling  to  the  railroad.  He  wrote  back  saying  prac- 
ticaily  all  the  farmers  owned  their  own  presses  and 
hauled  it  to  the  railroad  themselves.  The  farmer  raises 


it.  bales  and  hauls  it  to  Ihe  railroad  for  $15  per  ton. 
The  railroad  gets  $15.40  to  haul  it  from  Michigan  to 
New  Hampshire.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  railroad  busi¬ 
ness  is  going  to  the  dogs?  TIARVEV  T.  COREY. 

New  Hampshire. 

O.  it  is  no  wonder,  and  this  incident  is  only  one 
of  thousands.  These  Michigan  farmers  can 
hardly  expect  to  halo  and  haul  a  Ion  of  hay  for  less 
than  $5  worth  of  labor.  They  would  get  that  much 
at  least  if  their  capital  was  invested  and  their  labor 
expended  in  some  other  enterprise.  How  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  farming  to  prosper  when  it  is  necessary  to 
spend  more  than  the  price  of  one  bale  of  hay  simply 
to  carry  another  bale  from  Michigan  to  New  Eng¬ 
land?  There  are  thousands  who  absolutely  refuse 
to  buy  goods,  even  when  needed,  because  they  con¬ 
sider  the  present  railroad  service  a  form  of  daylight 
robbery.  That  is  the  chief  reason  why  business  is 
poor — distribution  is  at  fault. 

5k 

HE  article  on  the  next  page  points  out  the  first 
step  for  us  to  make  in  our  campaign  for  better 
rural  schools.  Wo  should  all  he  well  convinced  by 
tliis  time  that  no  one  at  Albany — or  anywhere  else — 
is  going  to  do  much  for  us  except  in  their  own  way 
— unless  they  are  made  to  do  it.  That  is  true  of  all 
who  have  made  up  a  certain  program  and  desire  to 
work  it  out  after  their  own  plans.  We  have  all  got. 
to  take  a  hand  in  this  school  work,  and  the  first 
thing  which  comes  to  hand  is  this  election  of  district 
school  superintendents.  If  we  all  turn  out  and  vote 
and  express  our  opinion  we  can  make  an  impression 
that  will  make  a  dent  in  the  capital  at  Albany.  It 
is  the  best  chance  we  have  had  this  year  to  give 
some  public  expression  of  what  we  want  in  the  rural 
schools.  We  hope  every  parent  in  the  rural  districts 
will  turn  out  and  vote. 

5k 

O  far  as  it  can  he  determined  at  this  time  the 
outlook  is  for  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  poul¬ 
try  for  next  season.  Our  reports  vary.  In  some 
localities  there  has  been  an  increase  in  chicks,  but  on 
the  whole  we  think  fewer  will  he  matured  than  in 
former  years.  Most  of  the  people  who  supply  baby 
chicks  seem  to  have  had  a  fair  season,  since  they 
showed  good  judgment  as  to  number  and  time  of 
hatching.  For  the  Eastern  section,  where  many  com¬ 
mercial  plants  are  located,  there  will  he.  if  anything, 
a  shortage  of  pullets  next  Fall.  Hood  birds  ought  to 
bring  fair  prices.  The  low  price  of  eggs  has  discour¬ 
aged  some  poultrymen,  but  most  of  them  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  go  on.  They  have  a  feeling  that  prices  and 
business  will  eome  hack.  The  menace  of  the  foreign 
egg  trade  will  he  relieved  to  some  extent  by  a  tariff. 
The  California  egg  trade  must  he  met  by  organiza¬ 
tion  for  superior  quality  and  packing. 

5)4 

HE  last  New  Jersey  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  standard  for  butterfaf 
in  ice  cream.  This  hill  prohibited  the  use  of  fats 
other  than  butterfat  in  any  compound  sold  as  “ice 
cream.”  Tt  required  that  such  “cream”  must  con¬ 
tain  at  least  8  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  except  in  the  case 
where  fruits  or  nuts  are  used.  Then  it  must  contain 
not  less  than  <i  per  cent.  The  object  of  this  hill  was 
to  prevent  the  great  adulteration  of  ice  cream  now 
practiced  in  New  Jersey.  That  State  now  manu¬ 
factures  the  lowest,  grade  of  ice  cream  of  any  of  the 
Eastern  States.  There  is  a  low  standard  and  little 
or  no  uniformity.  Cocoanut  oil  is  being  largely  used, 
and  those  who  order  “ice  cream”  usually  receive  a 
product  which  never  came  near  a  cow.  There  may 
lie  a  little  skim-milk  in  it.  hut  it  is  mostly  composed 
of  water,  cornstarch,  cocoanut  oil  and  sugar.  To 
label  such  stuff  “ice  cream”  is  a  great  fraud  upon 
the  consumer  and  a  great  injury  to  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  estimated  that  4.500.000  gallons  of  milk 
would  be  required  to  manufacture  the  ice  cream 
made  in  New  Jersey  in  1920.  supposing  it  to  he  rea¬ 
sonably  pure.  The  substitution  of  cocoanut  oil  for 
all  or  part  of  this  real  cream  means  a  serious  injury 
to  the  dairy  business.  This  is  coming  to  he  a  more 
serious  menace  than  the  use  of  oleo.  All  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States  have  laws  to  cover  a  standard  pro¬ 
duction  of  ice  cream,  but  New  Jersey  has  none, 
’therefore  that  State  becomes  a  dumping  ground  for 
all  sorts  of  sweetened  and  cooled  stuff  which  may  he 
called  “ice  cream.”  It  is  hard  when  New  Jersey  cows 
must  retire  in  favor  of  cocoanut  trees  growing  on 
some  far-off  Pacific  island  !  The  Legislature  passed 
a  bill  which  would  have  corrected  this  food  fraud,  but 
Governor  Edwards  vetoed  it.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  any  sound  reason  why  such  legislation  should  he 
rejected.  The  health  of  the  people,  common  hon¬ 
esty  and  the  support  of  the  most  important  industry 
in  t lie  State  all  demanded  this  law.  It  seems  that 
New  Jersey  will  stand  for  prize  fights  but  not  for 
pure  food ! 


May  21.  15)21 

TIE  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  called  a 
meeting  of  representative  dairymen  which  met  in 
Chicago  last  week.  The  most  important  problem  was 
how  to  dispose  of  the  surplus.  A  more  complete 
organization  was  proposed.  President  Howard  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  is  to  appoint  a  committee  of  11 
men — six  to  be  chosen  by  the  National  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association.  These  11  men  are  to  proceed 
to  organize  those  milk  producers  who  are  now  unor¬ 
ganized.  The  expenses  of  this  campaign  are  to  be 
fiorno  equally  by  the  federation  and  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  great  need  now  is  to  promote  a  greater 
consumption  of  milk.  Never,  in  the  history  of  any 
food  product,  has  anything  received  more  powerful 
scientific  advertising  than  milk  lias  received  in  the 
past  few  years.  That  should  be  followed  up  by  pop¬ 
ular  appeals. 

5k 

N  our  investigation  of  the  oleo  business  we  have 
found  some  dairymen  who  are  actually  selling 
milk  and  buying  oleo  for  family  use.  The  usual  ex¬ 
cuse  is  that  they  do  not  like  to  bother  with  taking  a 
small  quantity  of  milk  from  the  cows.  They  want  to 
sell  it  all.  Due  way  to  overcome  this  trouble  would 
be  to  keep  an  animal  to  bo  known  as  “Mother’s  cow.” 
We  have  on  our  farm  a  little  Jersey  which  plays  this 
part  well.  It  does  not  cost  much  to  keep  her,  and 
she  is  a  regular  pet.  Our  cow  is  tied  out  here  and 
there,  and  trims  up  grass  along  the  road  or  on  the 
lawn.  She  gives  a  good  mess  of  rich  milk,  fully 
enough  for  the  family  supply  of  milk,  cream  and  but¬ 
ter.  and  the  way  she  is  fed  you  could  hardly  find  any 
particular  cost.  A  cow  like  that — owned  and  cared 
for  by  mother  and  the  children — would  not  interfere 
with  the  regular  dairy  herd  or  make  any  great 
“bother.”  She  would  supply  the  family  with  a  great 
luxury,  and  save  it  from  the  disgrace  of  helping  to 
support  the  oleo  business — an  industry  which  is  eat¬ 
ing  the  heart  out  of  dairying. 

5k 

HE  “emergency  tariff”  bill  passed  the  United 
States  Senate  by  a  vote  of  63  to  28.  It  was 
not  exactly  a  party  division,  as  tariff  votes  usually 
are.  Seven  Democrats  voted  for  it  and  one  Repub¬ 
lican  against.  The  negative  vote  was  almost  entirely 
from  the  Southern  States.  The  bill  is  openly  an 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  Western  farmers  by  putting  a 
high  tariff  on  imported  food  products.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  what  is  known  as  an  “anti-dumping”  clause  to 
prevent  the  heavy  importation  of  cheap  foreign 
goods.  This  tariff  is  to  continue  six  months,  at 
which  time  it  is  expected  that  a  regular  tariff  law 
will  be  enacted.  We  doubt,  personally,  if  this  tariff 
bill  will  benefit  our  farms  as  most  of  them  think  it 
will.  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact,  however, 
that  practically  all  farm  organizations  and  a  great 
majority  of  individual  farmers  in  the  North  and 
West  demand  this  legislation.  It  is  fair  to  say 
therefore  that  the  Administration  is  giving  the 
farmers  what  they  have  called  for — so  lar  as  their 
wishes  can  be  expressed  through  their  organization*. 
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I  might  mention  that  quite  a  few  nfour  annual  Sweet 
clover  plants  here  in  Ohio,  after  hearing  a  fair  crop  of 
seed,  wintered  over  and  now  have  tremendous  clumps 
of  beautiful  green,  some  of  them  pretty  near  a  foot  high. 
If  one  little  seed  will  do  so  much  in  three  or  four 
months,  what  will  a  great  lusty  plant-  with  big.  stout 
roots  do  in  three  or  four  months  of  Summer? 

Ohio.  A.  I.  ROOT. 

HAT  is  a  new  experience,  and  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  others  about  it.  Our  own  Sweet 
clover  plants  were  plowed  under  this  Spring,  so  we 
cannot  report.  If  these  plants  will  winter  over  and 
produce  a  new  crop  of  seed,  wo  shall  have  a  new 
use  for  this  wonderful  plant.  We  still  believe  it 
to  he  the  most  useful  maimrial  plant  ever  discovered 
for  our  Eastern  farms. 


Brevities 

We  need  more  milk  drinkers. 

Good  fences  make  good  neighbors. 

Vitality  without  vitamines  is  impossible. 

Not  much  use  feeding  a  balanced  ration  to  an  unbal¬ 
anced  cow. 

In  jail — the  man  who  does  more  than  he  ought  to 
and  gets  less  for  it  than  lie  should. 

Thousands  of  men  know  that  their  money  is  spoil¬ 
ing  their  children,  but  they  cannot  let  the  money  go. 

What  about  the  man  who  is  all  ready  to  run  the  na¬ 
tional  government,  but  cannot  run  his  own  household? 

If  you  had  to  help  the  woman  with  her  washing  a 
few  times,  it’s  a  sure  tiling  that  she  would  have  a  ma¬ 
chine. 

Here’s  a  little  information  that  will  help  to  save  this 
nation  if  you  want  to  make  this  country  clean  and  fine: 
Do  not  leave  the  job  to  others ;  do  not.  criticize  your 
brothers,  but  get  right  out  and  put  yourself  in  line. 


The  New  Commissioner  Dr.  A.  R.  Mann 

Dr.  A.  R.  Mann,  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Cornell  University,  was  elected  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week.  Under  the  new  provision  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  law  the  Farms  and  Markets  Council  met  on  that 
day  to  elect  a  commissioner.  The  names  of  three 
candidates  were  presented.  Commissioner  George  A. 
Hogue,  of  the  agricultural  division,  had  a  strong 
hacking  in  the  council  and  in  strong  circles  behind 
it  Dr.  R.  A.  Pierson,  a  former  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  now  president  of  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  Ames.  la.,  was  urged  by  a  large  number  of 
friends  who  yet  remember  his  former  administration 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  Dr.  Mann  seems 
to  have  come  in  as  the  third  candidate,  and  was 
elected,  lie  has  accepted. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  present  conditions  and 
past  history  of  tin*  department  there  is  yet  little 
cause  for  hope  in  the  development  of  its  possibilities. 
It  has  been  the  plaything  of  polities  ever  since  its 
organization,  and  the  final  form  of  the  new  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  law  clearly  shows  that  the  political 
bosses  yet  control  it.  and  continue  to  dominate  it. 
The  Commissioner’s  services  end  at  the  will  of  the 
council,  and  no  man  can  be  a  free  agent  in  the  posi¬ 
tion.  No  one  can'  defy  the  politicians  and  remain 
on  the  job.  Consequently  he  acts  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  renders  the  best  service  in  accepting  the 
limitations  put  on  his  activities,  and  while  avoiding 
needed  measures  of  improvement,  not  to  say  reform, 
performs  some  helpful  work  on  lines  that  are  not 
subject  to  restrictions. 

Dr.  Mann  will  be  a  capable  and  earnest  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Ilis  principal  work  has  been  on  educational 
lines,  and  in  this  we  judge  he  is  at  his  best,  but 
we  have  sat  with  him  over  the  council  table,  and 
few  men  bring  to  it  a  more  considerate  bearing  to 
bis  associates,  and  none  a  more  honest  purpose  for 
the  general  welfare.  If  there  were  no  big  politicians 
in  the  State,  and  no  sinecures  in  the  agricultural 
office  at  Albany.  Dr.  Mann  would  create  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  which  we  would  all  feel  a 
satisfaction  and  a  pride. 


A  Dairy  Meeting  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Oil  Saturday  of  last  week  (lie  dairymen  of  the 
Wallkill  Valley,  extending  into  Orange  and  Ulster 
Counties,  New  York,  held  a  basket  picnic  at  the 
Wallkill  plant.  It  was  a  good  dry  and  a  good  pic¬ 
nic.  It  was  composed  of  men.  women  and  children 
nearly  1,500  strong.  Milk  is  low  in  price  and  the 
checks  are  small,  but  you  would  never  suspect  it 
from  the  contents  of  the  lunch  baskets,  nor  from  tin* 
cheerful  spirit  of  the  picnickers.  The  presence  of 
the  good  women  gave  a  special  interest  to  the  outing, 
and  beyond  any  doubt  adds  utility  as  well  as  charm 
to  such  meetings.  They  are  quite  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  income  of  the  farm  as  their  brothers 
and  husbands,  and  may  yet  play  as  important  a  part 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  now  puzzle  the 
men. 

After  the  lunches  and  the  sociabilities  on  the 
lawn  the  members  assembled  in  cue  of  the  buildings, 
where  dairy  problems  and  co-operation  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  four  speakers  who  had  been  invited  for 
the  occasion.  This  plant  was  the  old  Borden  eon- 
densery,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  little 
more  than  forty  years.  It.  was  purchased  by  the 
farmers  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  price 
was  substantially  $50,000,  and  an  equal  amount  of 
improvements  have  been  made,  so  that  it  represents 
an  investment  of  a  little  more  than  $100,000  at  pres¬ 
ent.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  Dairymen's  League 
Co-operative  Association  last  year,  and  it  is  now 
operating  under  the  pooling  agreement.  Some  local 
dissensions,  however,  developed,  and  in  consequence 
the  volume  of  milk  received  is  not  sufficient  to  run 
the  large  plant  economically.  Naturally  the  speak¬ 
ers  for  the  most  part  made  unity  and  perseverence 
a  feature  of  their  addresses. 

Mr.  Milliman,  the  general  manager  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  represented  the  management.  He  announced 
that  52,250  dairymen  had  signed  the  pooling  con¬ 
tract,  and  insisted  that  it  was  those  who  believed 
in  the  plan,  but  refused  to  sign  the  contract,  who 
were  the  real  slackers.  He  explained  the  plan  of  the 
organization. 

John  Arfman,  the  president  of  the  Orange  County 
Association,  made  a  strong  plea  for  those  in  as  well 
as  those  outside  to  forget  their  differences  and  work 
together  foi  the  general  success. 

Chester  Young  of  Ellenville  spoke  intelligently  of 
local  conditions,  and  also  urged  the  necessity  of 
sticking  together  to  work  out  the  problems  in  which 
all  are  concerned. 

John  Y.  Cerow,  the  first  president  of  the  League. 
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spoke  with  his  oldtime  force  and  vigor  on  the 
whole  problem.  The  day,  the  aedienoe  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  suited  him.  He  was  at  his  l  est,  and  bis  remi¬ 
niscences  went  straight  back  to  the  camps  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  thrusts  of  humor  and  sarcasm  went 
straight  to  the  intelligence  and  heart  of  his  hearers. 

John  J.  Dillon,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  devel¬ 
oped  the  point  that  while  the  production  of  milk 
represents  more  labor  and  capital  than  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  it,  the  ratio  of  pay  in  the  two  ends  of  the 
industry  is  one  for  t lie  producers  to  two  for  the 
distributor.  To  correct  this  injustice,  be  said,  was 
the  function  of  co-operation.  He  insisted  that  co¬ 
operation  must  succeed  with  as  little  hardship  as 
possible  to  producer,  but,  whatever  the  cost,  it  must 
succeed,  and  declared  that  economy  and  efficiency 
are  essential  to  success.  He  laid  special  stress  on 
the  importance  of  the  individual  member,  on  his 
influence  in  the  management  of  co-operative  busi¬ 
ness.  and  the  necessity  of  full  end  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  that  his  judgment  may  be  good  and  his  action 
wise.  ITe  laid  much  stress  on  the  need  of  a  system 
of  voting  as  a  means  to  avoid  dissensions  and  to 
promote  unity.  lie  said  that  co-operation  and  de¬ 
mocracy  are  one  and  the  same,  and  that  the  essence 
of  both  is  the  right  of  each  member  or  citizen  to  a 
vote.  This  right  is  one  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  co-operation,  and  if  a  system  were  organ¬ 
ized  so  that  each  member  could  take  a  ballot  home 
and  mark  it  to  suit  himself  and  vote  it  on  a  given 
day,  so  that  the  will  of  the  majority  would  settle 
all  the  problems,  it  would  not  matter  what  contract 
was  signed,  because  with  full  information  and  the 
privilege  and  means  of  control  the  members  would 
protect  themselves.  Dissensions  would  be  avoided 
because  all  would  follow  the  majority,  and  nothing 
would  be  surer  than  unity  and  success. 

One  of  the  pleasant  and  harmonizing  features  of 
the  program  was  a  vaudeville  performance  and  song 
recital  by  the  community  singers  of  Accord,  in  Ulster 
County.  Mr.  Harry  Epps  led  the  singing  and  per¬ 
formed  under  the  disguise  of  burnt  cork.  Mrs. 
Ackler  and  Mrs.  Morse  cleverly  drew  out  the  darkey 
dialect,  and  contributed  to  the  enjoyment,  with  both 
instrumental  and  vocal  music.  These  tilings  break 
into  the  monotony  and  seriousness  of  everyday 
problems,  and  when  the  distraction  is  over  leave 
us  better  able  to  cope  with  them. 


Holstein-Friesian  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  will  be  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y„ 
from  May  21  to  June  4,  inclusive.  This  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  important  live¬ 
stock  meetings  ever  held  in  the  world.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  annual  meeting  which  will  he  lively 
enough  this  year,  there  will  be  a  large  sale  on  the 
New  York  State  Fair  Grounds.  On  May  31  will 
occur  the  placing  of  State  consignments  to  win  $500 
cash  prizes  offered  by  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Committee.  On  the  afternoon  of  this  date  there 
will  be  an  automobile  trip  to  Cornell  University,  at 
Ithaca.  On  June  1  the  annual  meeting  of  the  na¬ 
tional  association  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium. 
That  night  a  banquet  will  be  held  at  the  State  Ar¬ 
mory.  with  prominent  speakers,  including  Governor 
Miller  of  New  York.  Then  for  three  days  the  great 
sale  will  continue  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  with 
about  200  head  of  superior  cattle  to  be  so1,].  On 
the  last  day  of  the  meeting  there  will  be  a  long  trip 
by  automobile  to  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  with  various  pleasant  attractions 
going  and  coming.  It  is  likely  to  be  a  great  event, 
and  Holstein  breeders  from  all  over  the  country 
will  attend. 


Fruit  Prospects 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  careful 
investigation  of  fruit  prospects.  The  freezes  which 
occurred  in  late  March  and  early  April  have  nearly 
destroyed  the  plums  and  cherries  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country.  The  frost  area  extends  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  southward  into  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  west 
through  Arkansas  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  to 
middle  Ohio  and  about  middle  New  Jersey.  There 
is  a  fair  prospect  left  for  apples  in  New  York  State, 
New  England.  Northern  New  Jersey,  and  the  Lake 
regions.  The  department  says  that  this  is  the  year 
when  spraying  or  dusting  will  pay  better  than  ever, 
as  there  is  likely  to  be  a  first-class  demand  for  all 
good  fruit,  and  especially  for  the  early  varieties  of 
apples.  The  cherry  crop  has  been  practically  de¬ 
stroyed.  There  is  a  fair  crop  of  peaches  in  the 
South  and  in  parts  of  the  North,  but  the  chief  inter¬ 
est  this  year  centers  in  the  apple  crop.  Those  who 
have  a  supply  of  apples  left  on  their  trees  can  well 
afford  to  give  them  every  possible  care.  The  crop 
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on  the  Pacific  Coast  promises  to  be  good.  An  extra 
effort  will  be  made  this  year  to  put  that  crop  on  the 
Eastern  market.  Only  the  finest  fruit  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  compete  with  it. 


Election  of  District  School  Superintend¬ 
ents  in  New  York 

Farmers  everywhere  are  vitally  concerned  that  a  wise 
choice  be  made  in  the  coming  election  of  district  school 
superintendents  who  shall  supervise  the  rural  schools  of 
our  State  for  the  coming  three  years.  But  are  they  in¬ 
teresting  themselves  in  the  matter  to  any  considerable 
degree  ? 

\N  ithin  two  weeks  the  school  directors  of  the  various 
townships  are  to  meet  and  organize.  On  Tuesday,  May 
17,  and  again  on  Tuesday,  June  21,  five  weeks  later, 
they  meet  to  elect  this  important  official. 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  asked  the  Farm  Bureau  agent  of 
<mr  county,  which  is  a  leader  in  the  State  in  many  lines 
of  activities,  if  he  had  found  much  interest  on  the  part 
of  rural  parents  as  lie  traveled  about  the  county  in  the 
choice  of  the  district  school  superintendents  who  are 
soon  to  bo  elected  to  preside  over  the  school  destinies  of 
our  boys  and  girls  of  the  county.  He  answered :  “I 
haven’t  even  heard  the  subject  mentioned  before!” 
What  sort  of  a  commentary  is  this  on  the  interest  rural 
parents  exhibit  in  matters  so  vitally  important  to  their 
children’s  welfare? 

Some  may  think  it  is  no  use  for  the  individual  to  in¬ 
terest  himself  in  the  choice  of  a  district  superintendent  ; 
that  ho  couldn’t  have  any  influence  in  tin*  choice  if  ho 
wished.  We  can  all  see  that  under  the  present  system 
partisan  polities  has  pretty  full  sway  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  or  election  of  the  school  directors.  But  it  would  be 
a  daring  director  who  would  disregard  the  expressed 
wishes  of  a  good  proportion  of  the  influential  parents  of 
any  township. 

The  writer  believes,  as  do  many  others,  that  there  are 
today  inefficient  men  in  some  of  these  positions.  They 
came  into  them  in  some  cases  because  there  were  no 
other  or  better  candidates.  But  sometimes  they  secured 
the  jobs  through  other  and  really  deplorable  means. 

If  parents  show  no  more  interest  than  this  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  new  officials  these  men  are  going  to  be  re¬ 
elected.  The  writer  is  told  of  one  supervisory  district 
where  there  are  but.  two  candidates,  and  neither  would 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  parents  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  were  they  given  the  choice.  One  has  not  even  the 
qualifications  required  by  law,  but  is  teaching  on  a  per¬ 
mit  at  present,  and  is  depending  on  pull  to  make  good 
these  qualifications  later  on  if  an  election  to  the  office 
can  be  maneuvered. 

For  the  information  of  rural  parents  it  might  be  well 
to  know  that  a  candidate  for  the  position  does  not  have 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  supervisory  district  at  the  time 
of  election,  if  he  moves  into  the  district  after  election. 
If  properly  qualified  candidates  for  the  office  are  scarce, 
as  they  really  are  in  some  sections,  then  it  would  be  well 
to  induce  some  successful  educator  in  whom  the  people 
have  confidence  to  come  into  the  district,  and  such  a 
person  should  receive  all  possible  help  and  support  from 
the  parents.  The  emoluments  are  not  as  high  perhaps 
as  some  might  think  best,  but  at  $1,800  a  year  and  an 
allowance  up  to  $600  a  year  for  expenses,  there  are 
many  worthy  school  principals  today  who  would  be  glad 
to  look  ii]i  such  a  position,  and  would  give  good  service, 
where  without  having  it  called  to  their  attention  others 
with  far  poorer  qualifications  for  the  office  will  get  the 
office  through  pull  or  for  lack  of  a  worthy  opponent.  It 
isn’t  always  pull  that  puts  the  poor  man  into  the  job.  It 
is  sometimes  a  lack  of  a  really  competent  person  who  is 
seeking  the  office.  And  here  is  where  the  individual 
parents  and  farmers’  organizations  could  do  good  ser¬ 
vice,  in  looking  up  and  supporting  a  really  competent 
candidate. 

The  county  clerk  in  the  writer’s  county  is  publishing 
an  announcement  sent  out  by  our  Education  Department 
saying  that  any  election  of  school  directors  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  last  Fall  was  a  mistake;  that  such  directors 
were  not  legally  elected,  and  that  those  elected  in  1915 
and  in  1917  will  hold  office  until  their  successors  are 
legally  selected.  Also  that  no  vacancies  filled  by  elec¬ 
tion  last  Fall  can  stand,  but  that  vacancies  should  be 
filled  by  appointment  by  the  town  boards.  Directors 
serve  four  years,  beginning  January  1  following  their 
election.  This  law  as  quoted  by  the  department  went 
into  effect  April  21,  1920. 

The  present  supervisory  system  has  many  weak  points 
which  need  attention  and  which  it  is  believed  will  be 
corrected  soon.  The  Committee  of  Twenty-one  may  well 
give  attention  to  the  situation,  and  rural  parents  in  gen¬ 
eral.  the  writer  believes,  would  be  glad  of  suggestions  for 
improvement..  One  very  definite  one  might  well  be 
higher  qualifications  necessary  for  supervising  rural 
schools 

A  recent  report  of  the  work  of  this  committee  says 
they  find  there  are  15  schools  in  the  State  now  paying 
$800  to  $900  a  year  salary  to  give  instruction  to  one 
pupil  each,  or  an  expense  of  over  $12,000  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  to  these  15  pupils.  There  are  52  schools  with  a 
daily  attendance  of  two  pupils,  costing  over  $41,600,  or 
an  average  of  over  $400  per  pupil.  There  are  167  schools 
with  an  average  attendance  of  three  pupils  each,  259 
with  four  pupils  each,  and  392  with  five  pupils  each.  In 
all  there  are  1,085  schools  running  on  so  small  an  at¬ 
tendance  per  school  that  no  one  could  conscientiously 
call  them  on  a  good  business  basis.  The  instructional 
cost  per  pupil  is  so  high  in  these  schools  that  no  city 
would  stand  for  the  expense,  and  yet  there  is  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  kind  of  instruction  and  opportunity  these 
pupils  are  receiving  as  compared  to  the  city  child. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Memorials 

Not  marble  monuments,  or  shrines, 

Or  wooden  crosses,  are  as  real 
Memorials  to  those  we  loved 

As  things  we  see  and  hear  and  feel. 

A  casual  word,  a  wistful  tune. 

A  fragrance  blown  from  garden  flowers, 
May  make  as  actual  as  now 

The  sense  of  un forgotten  hours. 

Sunsets,  and  scents,  and  budded  Springs, 

The  joy  that  love  of  living  lends — 
When  comradeship  has  shared  in  these, 

They  each  bring  hack  the  absent  friends. 

— Charlotte  Becker  in  New  York  Her¬ 

ald. 

* 

Keeping  dirt  cut  in  quite  as  important 
to  the  housekeeper  as  cleaning  it  up  after 
it  has  been  admitted.  Mats  and  scrapers 
to  clean  the  shoes  before  entering  do 
much,  but  every  Spring,  when  the  frost 
comes  out  of  the  ground,  we  realize  how 
much  mud  comes  in  from  dirt  walks 
around  the  house.  A  cement  walk  is  a 
wonderful  help.  Another  helpful  thing 
for  keeping  dust  out  of  pantries  and 
storerooms  in  Summer  is  the  use  of 
cheesecloth  over  the  wire  window  screens. 
Dusty  roads  add  much  to  housecleaning 
when  the  house  is  near  the  roadside,  and 
there  are  many  cases  where  it  would  be 
a  great  help  if  the  private  driveway  to  a 
farm  home  were  regularly  oiled  during 
the  Summer. 

* 

The  following  bulletins,  available  for 
free  distribution  by  the  United  States  I  >«•- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  are 
of  especial  interest  to  housekeepers : 

The  Farm  Kitchen  as  a  Workshop 
(Farmers’  Bulletin  607). 

Removal  of  Stains  from  Clothing  and 
Other  Textiles  (Farmers’  Bulletin  861). 

Farm  Home  Conveniences  (Farmers’ 
Bulletin  927). 

Water  Systems  for  Farm  Homes 
(Farmers’  Bulletin  941). 

Home  Laundering  (Farmers’  Bulletin 
1099). 

Cockroaches  (Farmers’  Bulletin  658). 

Flytraps  and  Their  Operation  (Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  734). 

House  Ants — Kinds  and  Methods  of 
Control  (Farmers’  Bulletin  740). 

The  Bedbug  (Farmers’  Bulletin  754). 

The  House  Fly  (Farmers’  Bulletin 
851 ) . 

House  Rats  and  Mice  (Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  896). 

Fleas  and  Their  Control  (Farmers’ 
Bulletin  897). 

The  House  Centipede  (Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  627). 

The  Silverfish  or  “Slicker,”  an  Injuri¬ 
ous  Household  Insect  (Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  902). 

Some  Common  Disinfectants  (Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  926). 

The  above  list,  forms  a  very  useful  li¬ 
brary,  and  we  would  add  to  it,  “Water 
Supply,  Plumbing  and  Sewage  Disposal 
for  Country  Homes  (Department  Bulle¬ 
tin  57).  This  costs  10  cents,  and  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office.  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  excellent  bulletins  devoted  to  various 
foods  and  their  preparation.  Many  a 
housekeeper  will  find  that  some  problem 
perplexing  her  has  been  studied  by  spe¬ 
cialists,  whose  knowledge  is  hers  for  the 
asking.  She  is  likely  to  find  that  her 
Congressman,  through  whom  these  bulle¬ 
tins  may  also  be  obtained,  if  desired,  is 
very  willing  to  oblige  her  with  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  such  literature,  or  to  put 
her  in  the  way  of  obtaining  further  in¬ 
formation  through  Government  agencies. 

* 

Everyone  who  makes  clam  chowder 
has  her  own  favorite  recipe.  Many  reci¬ 
pes  for  “real  New  England  clam  chow¬ 
der”  do  not  call  for  tomatoes,  but  we 
prefer  this  addition,  and  for  this  reason 
the  following  is  our  favorite  formula : 
Prepare  all  your  ingredients  beforehand, 
so  that  when  you  begin  to  put  them  to¬ 
gether  you  will  not  have  to  wait  to  meas¬ 
ure  or  weigh  or  chop.  Chop  two  quarts 
of  clams  coarsely ;  mince  fine  a  half- 
pound  of  fat  salt  pork ;  mince  half  an 
onion;  turn  into  a  bowl  the  contents  of 
a  can  of  tomatoes;  peel  and  slice  thin  12 
white  potatoes;  break  up  eight  crackers 
(the  old-fashioned  pilot  biscuit  are  best) 
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and  soak  in  a  little  milk  until  soft ;  tie 
into  a  little  cheesecloth  spice  bag  12 
whole  cloves,  as  many  whole  allspice  and 
as  much  cayenne  pepper  as  would  half 
cover  a  dime.  Put  a  large  iron  kettle  over 
the  fire  and  fry  the  pork  in  this  until 
crisp.  Take  out  the  dried  bits  of  meat 
and  fry  the  onion  in  the  fat  left  in  the 
pot.  When  the  onion  is  slightly  colored, 
turn  into  the  pot  the  tomatoes,  the  spice 
bag.  the  potatoes  and  two  quarts  of  cold 
water.  Cook  slowly  for  three  and  a  half 
hours,  then  put  in  the  clams  and  soaked 
crackers.  Cook  for  a  half-hour  longer, 
add  salt  to  taste,  and  serve,  removing  the 
spice  bag.  While  these  directions  seem 
many,  they  are  simple,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  delicious  chowder. 


Flower  and  Starch  Beads 

Can  you  give  me  the  formula  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  so-called  flower  beads?  The 
composition  consists  of  starch,  salt,  flower 


9049.  Blouse  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  1(1  and  18 
years.  9953.  Two- 
piece  skirt  for  miss¬ 
es  and  sm'all  worn 
en,  1(5  and  18  years. 
The  1(1  year  size 
blouse  will  require 
1%  yds.  of  material 
3(1  or  44  in.  wide. 
The  10-year  size 
skirt  3%  yds,  of 
material  30  or  44  in. 
wide.  Eaeli  20  cents. 


} 
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9974.  Kimono 
blouse.  34  to  42  bust. 
9989.  Skirt  in  tunic 
effect.  24  to  32 
waist.  The  medi¬ 
um  size  blouse  will 
require  2*4  yds.  of 
material  40  in.  wide. 
17S  yds.  44.  The 
medium  size  sk'rt 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


will  require  2%  yds. 


2011.  Kimono 
blouse  for  misses 
and  small  women, 
10  and  18  years. 
9958.  Tucked  skirt 
for  misses  and  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years.  The  10-year 
size  blouse  will  re¬ 
quire  1%  yds.  of 
material  30  in.  wide, 
1%  yds.  40.  I',  yds. 
44.  The  10-year  size 
skirt  will  require 
3%  yds.  88,  40  or 
44  in.  wide.  Widtli 
at  lower  edge,  1  yd. 
30  in.  Each  20  cents. 


of  material  30,  40 
or  44  in.  wide,  with 
1  yd.  30.  or  %  yd. 
40  or  44  for  the 
ruining.  Widtli  at 
the  lower  edge,  1 
yd.  32  in.  Each  20 
cents. 


9971.  Blouse  with 
kimono  sleeves,  31 
to  42  bust.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  1(4  yds.  of 
material  40  or  44  iu. 
wide.  20  cents. 


petals  or  leaves,  etc.  I  think  you  pub¬ 
lished  this  a  number  of  years  ago. 

MRS.  J.E. 

Flower  beads  and  starch  heads  are 
quite  distinct.  The  most  famous  flower 
beads  are  those  made  of  rose  petals,  which 
are  often  bought,  by  tourists  as  souvenirs 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  following  di¬ 
rections  were  given  us  several  years  ago: 

A  large  quantity  of  rose  petals  is  re¬ 
quired.  even  for  a  single  string  of  beads. 
The  petals  may  be  of  all  colors,  but  all 
stems,  dried  petals  and  other  rubbish 
must  be  removed.  The  petals  must  be 
fresh;  that  is.  not  dried;  those  fallen 
from  overblown  roses  are  used.  Run  the 
petals  through  a  meat  chopper  six  times, 
to  make  a  smooth  pulp;  save  all  the  juice 
and'  mix  in  the  mass. 

The  pulp  is  a  dirty  white  or  pinkish 
color.  Spread  it  in  a  thin  layer  oti  sheet- 
iron  pans,  where  it  soou  begins  to  blackeu 


through  the  oxidization  of  the  iron. 
Turn  and  stir  -o  that  it  all  becomes  uni¬ 
formly  black.  The  blackening  process 
may  he  hastened  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  iron. 

As  soon  as  the  mass  has  dried  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  work  easily  and  hold  its  shape, 
small  quantities  are  taken  in  the  hands 
and  rolled  between  the  palms  until  perfect¬ 
ly  round.  The  balls  art*  made  much  larger 
than  the  finished  beads  tire  to  be.  as  they 
shrink  iu  drying  to  about  one-third  their 
original  size.  They  are  placed  upon 
plates  until  partly  dry.  when  they  are 
rolled  to  correct  any  irregularity  in  shape, 
then  pierced  with  large  [tins  and  left  upon 
these  pins  to  dry. 

The  petals  are  gather  'd  in  the  morning 
when  ready  to  fall ;  about  a  peck  is  a 
convenient  quantity  for  one  hatch.  For 
uniform  size  it  is  well  to  measure  the 
pulp  with  a  spoon.  When  partially  dried 
they  may  be  rolled  between  two  panes  of 
glass  to  give  polish. 

The  following  instructions  for  making 
starch  beads  were  given  us  by  a  reader 
who  made  them  for  sale :  Take  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  starch.  tablespoon  of  salt, 
four  tablespoons  of  water.  Boil  hard 
until  stiff.  Then  take  one  tablespoon  of 
the  mixture,  roll  out  in  a  little  salt. 
Cut  even  strips  with  a  knife  or  large 
needle,  form  into  beads  and  string.  They 
are  colored  with  dye  as  desired.  Com¬ 
plaint  is  made  that  starch  beads  soften 
iu  damp  weather,  but  the  correspondent 
who  sent  us  the  above  recipe  says  She 
never  had  any  trouble  with  them. 

The  most  attractive  hand-made  beads 
we  have  seen  of  late  are  made  from  seal¬ 
ing  wax.  The  wax  is  softened  over  a 
little  alcohol  burner,  rolled  into  shape 
and  pierced  with  a  darning  needle  or 
steel  skewer.  Bits  of  wax  of  contrasting 
color  are  put  on  it.  and  then  the  bead 
is  turned  and  twisted  over  the  flame  until 
the  colots  flow  together.  The  effect  is 
realty  beautiful  if  done  vrtith  artistic 
taste.  These  are  large  beads,  to  be 
strung  with  smaller  ones,  or  separated  by 
knots  on  a  silk  cord.  Sometimes  the 
necklet  is  finished  with  a  tassel  of  silk 
floss,  each  strand  tipped  with  a  bit  of 
colored  wax.  Some  especially  attractive 
beads  are  made  of  gold  or  silver  wax, 
with  mingled  colors  flowed  over  them. 
While  making  them  there  should  be  a 
bowl  of  eold  water  at  hand  iu  which  the 
bead  is  plunged  if  it  becomes  too  soft. 


Keeping  Maple  Syrup 

On  page  524  M.  O.  N.  inquires  about 
the  keeping  quality  of  maple  syrup,  stat¬ 
ing  that  syrup  purchased  had  molded  or 
spoiled.  I  have  had  cans  of  maple  syrup 
become  covered  with  this  scum  or  mold, 
but  found  that  if  it  was  carefully  re¬ 
moved  the  syrup  was  of  as  fine  quality  its 
though  the  scum  had  not  arisen.  This 
scum  is  nature’s  method  of  sealing,  the 
same  as  the  mold  which  forms  on  the  top 
of  canned  fruit,  if  the  can  is  opened  and 
till  of  the  contents  not  removed.  1  make 
my  own  syrup,  t.nd  boil  it  to  12  lbs.  per 
gallon,  instead  of  11  lbs.,  as  required  by 
law,  and1  pour  into  common  40-qt.  dairy 
milk  cans,  such  as  nil  stations  now  use; 
when  cold,  place  the  cover  on  and  set  in 
the  storeroom,  a  room  not  even  cold,  and 
have  never  had  any  spoil  in  30  years. 
This  scum  begins  to  form  when  tin*  hot 
weather  comes  on,  and  as  T  dip  the  syrup 
from  the  can  with  a  common  soup  dipper 
or  ladle,  I  push  scum  away  in  order  not 
to  get  any  with  syrup  1  wish  to  use. 

T  place  the  syrup  in  the  cans  as  fast  as 
it  is  thick  enough,  but  do  not  cover  until 
perfectly  cold,  as  if  tiny  steam  arises  it 
will  collect  on  the  cover  and  run  down 
into  the  syrup  and  thin  it.  the  same  as 
putting  in  water.  The  same  is  true  of 
any  can  or  container  if  covered  while  the 
syrup  is  warm  enough  to* steam;  it.  will 
collect  and  condense  on  the  cover  and 
run  back  into  the  syrup,  thinning  it  just 
so  much.  I  found  this  out  by  actual 
experimenting  with  tested  syrup.  If 
sealed  while  hot  and  opened  when  cold 
and  again  tested,  it  had  lost  one  or  more 
degrees  in  density.  If  the  syrup  is  of  the 
legal  or  more  consistency.  1  fill  the  cans 
for  shipment,  too.  and  leave  the  covers 
off  until  cold,  and  1  am  not  afraid  of 
having  any  returned.  It,  would  seem  as 
though  M.  O.  N.  could  skim  and  reboil 
syrup  until  thick,  like  maple  honey,  and 
it  would  keep  then  until  used.  I  should 
hesitate  to  add  soda,  lime  or  any  other 
substance  to  it.  while  boiling.  T  keep  my 
vinegar  replenished  by  rinsing  all  syrup 
and  jelly  receptacles  in  clean,  warm 
water  and  pouring  into  the  barrel,  even 
the  frosting  syrup  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  dish  in  which  it  is  boiled.  T  do  not 
rinse  the  dishes  from  which  people  have 
eaten  for  this,  However.  JESSIE. 


an  and 
Sell  Your 

Surplus  Fruit 

With  a  National  Steel  Canner, 
you  do  it  easily  and  profitably. 
Steam  pressure  assures  sterilization. 
Efficient  in  cooking  cereals 
and  other  foods.  s,“l Canaer 

Beat  the  High  Cost  of. 

Living 

Can  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  market. 

Write  for  Booklet.  7 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Worka^ 

Dept.  Jv  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

The  Perfect  Liniment 

For  External  Use  on 

The  Human  Body 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
Caustic  Balsam  relieves  Stiffness 
and  Lameness,  Rheumatism,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Strains,  Sprains,  Lumbago, 
Backache.  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold, 
Stiff  Joints,  etc. 

Serious  results  through  Blood 
Poisoning  are  liable  from  scratches, 
cuts  or  wounds  from  rusty  nails 
or  other  metal.  This  great  rem¬ 
edy  applied  at  once  will  prove  a 
preventive,  is  a  perfect  antiseptic, 
soothes  while  it  heals.  What  it 
has  dour  for  others  it  will  do  for 
you. 

Write  us  for  any  information  de¬ 
sired.  $1.75  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  sent  parcel  poet  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO. 
Cleveland’,  Ohio 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Beware!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache.  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  1’aiu.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


BUY 

PLAYSUITS 

DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 

For  boys  and  sifts — Stand- 
all  Playsuits  cover  them  all 
over — a  rough  and  ready 
garment  for  the  wear  and 
lear  of  a  full  day’s  play. 
We  guarantee  every  garment 
against  ripping  and  imper¬ 
fections.  Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  factory. 
We  manufacture  overalls 
for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  material  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks. 

Standish  &  Alden,  Inc 

Box  677,  Dept.  109 
HAVERHILL.  MASS. 


“Dish  Toweling” 

Direct  from  Mill 

15  yds.  of  best  quality  14-inch  checked  C’oitoa 
Dish  Toweling  sent  Postpaid  for  Two  Dollars 

“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR  DOLLARS 
Our  special  Bundle  of  Assorted  Towels— Retail  Valua 
Five  Dollars. 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Clint™,  Ma*s. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Bees  for  Grandma 

Perhaps  but.  few  readers  of  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  have  thought  of  bee-keeping  as  a 
hobby  for  a  grandmother.  With  a  little 
assistance  when  lifting  is  necessary  or 
at.  swarming  tim<\  our  grandma  has  found 
bee-keeping  an  ideal  out-of-door  occupa¬ 
tion.  In  the  Winter,  when  she  must  stay 
indoors,  t bo  hees  are  indoors,  too,  requir¬ 
ing  no  attention  from  November  till 
April.  On  rainy  days  the  bees  not  only 
do  not  need  attention,  but  let  her  know 
plainly  that  they  will  have  no  intrusion. 
On  the  bright,  sunny  days,  when  grand¬ 
ma  likes  to  be  out,  work  with  the  bees 
may  go  on  peaceably  and  interestingly. 

Grandma  had  never  handled  bees,  al¬ 
though  her  father  had  a  few  when  she 
was  a  little  girl.  But  any  living  creature 
is  interesting  to  her,  and  she  had  often 
wondered  if  she  could  learn  to  care  for 
them.  Of  late  years  gardening  required 
too  much  stooping,  and  chickens  required 
exposure  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  One 
July  day  a  swarm  of  bees  flew  low  over 
our  garden,  and  we  all  joined  in  creating 
as  big  a  noise  as  possible  (up-to-date  bee¬ 
keepers  tell  us  noise  will  not  cause  bees 
to  alight  unless  they  want  to,  anyway). 
The  bees  settled  in  the  low  branches  of 
a  tree  in  the  yard,  and  an  immense 
swarm  !  As  though  sent  by  Providence, 
a  neighbor  drove  in  at  that  moment  and 
offered  us  the  use  of  an  old  hive.  The 
bees  went  int^i  it  joyfully,  and  that  night 
we  placed  it  where  grandma  wanted  them, 
about  50  ft.  from  the  kitchen  door,  in  the 
garden,  with  an  eastern  exposure,  where 
grape  arbor  and  berry  rows  meet.  Grand¬ 
ma  subscribed  for  a  bee  magazine  and 
bought  “A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture,”  and  we  all  talked  bees  and  studied 
those  bees  as  enthusiastically  as  any 
family  ever  did  the  first  Ford.  That 
Fall  the  lower  or  brood  box  was  filled 
with  honey — so  many  pounds  of  bees  and 
honey  that  one  woman  could  not  lift  it. 
But  there  was  no  honey  in  the  comb  sec¬ 
tions  above,  and  that  in  the  brood  cham¬ 
ber  was  so  hopelessly  cross-built  and 
joined  by  spurs  that  we  could  not  take 
any  without  messing  up  their  house  ter¬ 
ribly,  and  probably  drowning  hundreds  of 
bees.  Grandma  decided  to  let  the  bees 
keep  all  their  honey  that  Winter,  and 
so  be  a  strong  colony  the  next  year. 

They  were  !  Beginning  in  April,  they 
sent  out  five  swarms,  and  try  as  we  would 
we  could  not  catch  one  until  the  last  one. 
They  seemed  to  know  just  where  they 
were  going,  and  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
hive  they  circled  a  few  times  and  then 
took  a  “bee  line”  for  their  new  home. 
Grandma  was  much  distressed.  She  de- 
t<  rmined  to  remove  that  colony  from  the 
old,  cramped  hive  to  a  new,  roomy  one. 
But  could  we  do  it?  Every  time  we 
uncovered  it  and  looked  at  that  criss¬ 
cross  mess  of  comb  we  gave  up  in  despair. 
We  had  not  known,  when  we  first  put 
them  into  the  old  hive,  to  have  the  frames 
wired  and  fitted  with  starter  comb  to  in¬ 
sure  the  bees  building  their  own  comb 
in  straight  sheers  that  could  be  easily 
removed.  But  the  more  grandma  thought 
of  it  and  those  runaway  swarms,  and  the 
more  she  read  about  crowded  quarters 
causing  swarming,  the  more  she  disliked 
that  old  hive. 

One  day,  when  the  bees  were  busy  in 
the  field  with  a  good  honey  flow,  we*  de¬ 
termined  at  least  to  make  an  attempt, 
grandma  and  I.  There  were  no  bee¬ 
keepers  around  us  to  go  to  for  help. 
There  were  bees,  but  they  were  not 
"kept”:  they  just  existed  or  died,  as  the 
case  might  be.  So  We  had  to  go  it  alone. 
Armed  with  the  long  bread  knife  to  slice 
the  comb  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive, 
with  pans  to  place  it  in,  with  veils  and 
smokers,  we  attacked  that  hive.  We 
found  a  surprise.  The  frames  were  joined 
criss-cross  at  the  top  in  as  straight  and 
orderly  sheets  as  any  good  housekeeper 
would  care  to  see.  The  terrible  task 
turned  into  a  frolic.  The  frames  were 
lifted  from  the  old  hive  into  a  new,  roomy 
one.  which  was  placed  where  the  old  one 
had  been,  and  the  bees  soon  settled  down 
to  housekeeping  in  their  new  quarters  as 
quietly  as  could  be.  We  had  success¬ 
fully  accomplished  our  lirst  big  “stunt.” 

I ’rev  ions  to  this  we  had  been  practic¬ 
ing  frequently,  first  merely  uncovering 
the  hives  to  look  in,  then  taking  out  a 
frame  to  study  the  bees  at  work  and  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  queen.  After 
our  successful  transfer,  grandma  said  she 
felt  sure  that  handling  bees  was  after  all 
a  simple  matter,  when  you  under¬ 
stood  them  and  their  habits.  Her  bee 
book  and  magazines  are  her  favorite  read¬ 
ing,  and  from  them  she  learned  that 
roomy  quarters  will  so  satisfy  the  little 
workers  that  in  many  cases  they  will  not 
swarm  at  all.  So  she  purchased  Jumbo 
hives  for  her  pets,  and  as  soon  as  the 
busy  time  came  in  the  Spring  added  more 
room  above.  As  a  result  she  had  last 
Summer  but  one  swarm  to  come  off  from 
the  two  hives,  and  yet  they  were  un¬ 
usually  strong  colonies.  Being  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  their  ways,  she  recognized 
the  “signs,”  and  was  ready  for  the  mov¬ 
ers,  and  soon  had  them  installed  in  a  new 
hive.  Later  she  took  in  a  stray  swarm 
that  settled  in  our  vines,  and  so  had 
four  colonies  last  Summer.  It  was  a 
very  poor  honey  year  in  our  locality, 
but  the  bees  managed  to  fill  their  large 
brood  box  and  about  -10  lbs.  besides, 
which  we  have  been  enjoying  this  past 
Winter. 

One  colony  was  not  so  industrious  as 
the  others;  in  fact,  had  a  plain  case  of 
“blues. ”  Investigation  showed  no  eggs 
and  no  hatching  bees.  We  hunted  and 
bunted,  but  no  queen  could  be  found. 
Wo  never  knew  what  became  of  her.  But 


they  must  have  a  queen,  so  grandma  de¬ 
cided  to  unite  this  motherless  colony  with 
another.  At  the  beginning  of  her  bee¬ 
keeping  this  would  have  seemed  like  a 
task  which  would  bring  up  all  kinds  of 
difficulties — maybe  a  free-for-all  bee  tight. 
But  the  bee  magazine  again  reassured  her. 
In  it  various  writers,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  had  told  of  their  special 
methods'  for  uniting  swarms,  so  she  se¬ 
lected  the  plan  easiest  for  her  to  manage 
and  again  ventured  a  big  step.  It  was 
a  success,  and  the  two  families  became 
united  into  a  busy,  contented  group  of 
workers.  _  Last  Winter  there  were  three 
colonies  in  Jumbo  hives.  So  far  as  is 
possible  grandma  will  prevent  swarming 
this  Spring ;  but  i'f  they  do  swarm  she 
hopes  to  catch  the  swarm  and  put  them 
back  with  their  own  folks  or  another  col¬ 
ony.  and  keep  her  number  of  hives  down 
to  three. 

Now,  grandma  does  not  put  on  the 
latest  and  most  becoming  bee  costume 
and  go  out  and  tell  some  paid  assistant 
how  to  do  all  these  things.  She  puts  on 
a  big  hat  and  homemade  veil  and  wades 
into  it  herself.  She  really  keeps  bees. 
But  to  her  they  are  wonderful  little  work¬ 
ers.  little  pets,  with  rights  to  be  respected, 
whims  to  be  catered  to,  and  desires  to  be 
fulfilled.  And  grandma  believes  that  any 
other  woman  who  loves  animals,  loves  to 
do  for  them,  would  find  bee-keeping  a 
profitable  and  a  most  enjoyable  pastime. 
She  especially  recommends  it.  to  grand¬ 
mothers.  MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


Something  Different  for  Spring  Days 

Creamed  Salmon. — Two  tablespoons 
butter,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one  pint 
milk,  one  can  salmon.  Blend  butter  and 
flour  in  a  saucepan  and  add  the  milk, 
stirring  until  smooth  ;  then  add  one  can  of 
salmon  which  has  been  picked  to  pieces 
and  the  bones  removed.  Let  heat  through 
and  serve. 

Salmon  Mold. — One-half  envelope  gela¬ 
tine.  two  tablespoons  cold  water,  one  can 
salmon,  two  teaspoons  salt,  one  teaspoon 
mustard,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  and  one- 
half  tablespoons  melted  butter,  three- 
fourths  cup  milk,  two  tablespoons  vine¬ 
gar,  pepper  to  taste.  Soak  gelatine  in 
the  cold  water  five  minutes.  Mix  egg 
yolks  with  dry  ingredients,  add  butter, 
milk  and  vinegar.  Cook  over  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  until  mixture  thickens.  Add  gelatine 


Embroidery  Designs 


SOI.  Design  for  border  or  towel  end  in 
cross-stitch  style.  Transfer  ^0  cents. 


and  shredded  salmon  and  turn  into  square 
mold.  Garnish  with  olives  or  cucumber 
pickles. 

Escalloped  Salmon. — Grease  a  baking 
dish  and  put  in  a  layer  of  bread  or  crack¬ 
er  crumbs,  theu  a  layer  of  the  fish,  a  few 
slices  of  cold  boiled  potato  aud  a  little 
chopped  onion,  another  layer  of  crumbs, 
and  so  on  until  the  disli  is  filled,  making 
the  last  layer  of  crumbs.  Pour  over  it 
sufficient  milk  to  moisten  well  aud  bake 
in  it  hot  oven  until  browned.  The  onions 
may  be  omitted  if  preferred. 

Tuna  Fish  Loaf. — One  large  can  of 
tuna  fish,  one  cup  bread  crumbs,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice,  one  teaspoon  chopped 
green  pepper,  two  eggs,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  well,  shred¬ 
ding  the  fish.  Mold  into  firm  loaf,  roll  in 
flour  and  place  in  greased  bread  pan.  Dot 
with  butter  and  bake  30  minutes  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  Serve  on  a  warm  platter, 
with  the  following  sauce:  Melt  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter  in  saucepan,  add  two 
tablespoons  flour,  blend  well  and  slowly 
add  one  cup  milk,  stirring  constantly. 
Cook  for  two  minutes;  remove  from  fire 
and  at  once  add  one  beaten  egg  yolk.  Stir 
well.  Pour  around  the  loaf,  instead  of 
the  higher-priced  tuna  fish  I  use  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  alba  core,  which  is  a  species  of  tuna 
and  well  liked  by  many  people. 

Sardine  Canapes. — Make  a  cream  sauce 
by  melting  two  tablespoons  butter  in  a 
saucepan  :  add  two  tablespoons  flour,  and 
when  well  mixed  pour  in  slowly  one  pint 
of  milk.  Stir  until  it  begins  to  thicken. 
Then  add  one  can  sardines  from  which 
bones  have  been  removed  and  fish  picked 
to  picoes  with  silver  'fork,  and  two 
chopped  hard-boiled  eggs.  Let  boil  up 
well,  pour  over  pieces  of  toast  and  serve 
immediately. 

Spanish  Soup. — Soak  one  pound  of 
white  beans  over  night ;  next  morning  boil 
until  tender:  add  one  small  white  cab¬ 
bage.  chopped  fine,  a  bit  of  bacon,  a  whole 
red  pepper  and  some  salt.  Boil  for  an 
hour.  Heat  some  butter  in  a  saucepan 
and  fry  in  it  a  sliced  onion  ;  put  in  the 
soup  a  little  at  a  time.  A  little  garlic 
may  be  added  to  make  this  a  perfect  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  favorite  soup  in  Spain, 
but  we  prefer  it  without. 

Savory  Nut  Loaf. — One  cup  chopped 
walnut  meats,  four  cups  bread  crumbs, 
one  chopped  hard-boiled  egg,  one  beaten 
egg.  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  powdered  sage,  one  medium  sized 
onion,  grated,  milk  or  water  to  moisten 
the  mixture.  Mix  all  ingredients  and  form 
them  into  a  loaf.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
for  half  an  hour.  This  walnut  loaf  is  a 
good  substitute  for  meat,  and  may  be 
served  either  hot  or  cold.  If  desired,  the 
mixture  may  be  made  into  croquettes  in¬ 
stead  of  tile  loaf.  BETTI  W.  GORDON. 


You  Can’t  Get 
Away  From  It ! 

TT’S  the  flavor  1  The  wonderful  flavor  and  quality  of  Van  Dyk  Teas  and 
x  Coffees  that  have  made  our  100  stores  successful.  Our  Mail  Order  Department 
.makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  get  this  quality.  Just  mail  your  check  or 
money  order  and  we  send  the  goods.  If  you  don’t  like  the  quality  we  promptly 
return  your  money.  You  want  satisfaction  and  we  only  want  satisfied  customers. 

WE  PAY  THE  PARCEL  POST  (within  300  miles) 

(Add  4c.  per  lb.  postage  for  distances  further  than  300  miles  from  New  York). 


JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  Thirty  Cities.  Reference: — Your  Own  Bank. 


TEAS 

High  Quality — Delicious  Flavor 

3  lbs.  VICTORY  TEA  for  $1.00 

2  lbs.  QUALI-TEA  “  $1.00 

Your  choice  : — Mixed,  Oolong, 
Ceylon,  Orange  Pekoe,  English 
Breakfast,  Uncolored  Japan,  Young 
Hyson,  etc. 

6  lbs.  PEANUT  BUTTER  $1.50 

Absolutely  Pure. 


Freshly  Roasted— All  Pure 

(State  if  you  want  Kean  or  Ground) 

4  lbs.  SAN  BO  for  $1.00 

San  Iio  is  a  special  blend  of  excellent 
coffees  (no  Rios)  producing  full  strength 
and  wonderful  flavor. 

3  lbs.  G.  C.  MARA  for  $1.00 

A  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee. 

2 lbs.  DUCHESS  for  $1.00 

The  finest  Coffee  in  America. 


4  lbs.  COCOA  for  $1.00 

Absolutely  Ture. 


MAKE  YOUR  TUB  f 
A  WASHING  MACHINE! 

and  wash  clothes  clean  in  four  to  eight 
minutes.  Child  can  do  it.  Vacuum  Cups 
work  so  easily.  No  electrical  or  water 
power  necessary.  Sent  on  thirty  days’ 
trial  without  one  penny  expense  to  you. 
Send  postal  card  tor  details. 

BURLINGAME  MFC.  CO. 

511  Sunset  Avenue  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DETROIT  SANITARY 

Indoor  Closet 

^routcKt  fit  i*  in  iiihI  tow  m>  home 
convenience  ever  dev  l«ed.  IiiMtircn 
complete  privacy.  4’oinlort  win¬ 
ter  and  Hummer.  X  positive  ne- 
<‘C*alty  for  old  folUn  and  InvalldM. 
(Guaranteed  oilorleM  and  gcriii 
proof.  Write  for  NEW  low  prico 
offor  at  once.  AImo  folding:  hath 
tut>M,  no  phi  in  hint;  ncccMMitry. 

Detroit  Incubator  Co.,  D  "*?».  mL. 
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Biiaran 


30 

DAYS’ 

FREE 

TRIAL 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
' The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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KEROSENE 
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.V ew  Perfection 
Hot  Water 
Heater 


For  best 
results 
%ise  Soi  on  / 
Kerosene 


Less  Work  for  Everybody 


No  wood  to  haul  and  chop,  no  coal 
scuttles  to  fill,  no  ashes  to  carry,  no 
soot.  The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove  provides  a  ready  fire  that 
burns  only  when  it  is  needed. 

This  convenient,  modern  cook-stove 
has  proved  its  worth  to  3,000,000 
users.  It  means  added  comfort  in 
cooking — cooler,  cleaner  kitchens. 
The  heat  can  be  accurately  con¬ 
trolled  for  any  kind  of  cooking — 
slow  or  hot  fire,  just  as  required — 
and  with  great  economy. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  is  ob¬ 
tainable  in  I  2,  3  and  4-burner  sizes 
Another  great,  convenience,  the  New  Per¬ 
fection  Water  Heater,  gives  you  hot  water 
on  tap.  Quickly  and  easily  attached.  Ask 
your  dealer. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOK  STOVE  AND  WATER  NEATER  r 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Mineral  Mash  for  Young  Pigs 

Will  you  give  me  ingredients  for  min¬ 
er:!  I  mash  for  young  pigs  and  hogs,  speci¬ 
fying  amounts  by  weight?  s.  e.  b. 

A  very  useful  combination  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  for  use  in  supplying  mineral  constitu¬ 
ents  to  swine  could  be  compounded  from 
mixing  the  following  meals  together  in 
the  stated  proportions:  Charcoal.  20 

lbs. :  wood  ashes.  20  lbs. ;  steamed  or 
ground  bonemeal.  10  lbs.;  salt,  10  lbs.; 
sulphur,  5  lbs. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda.  5  lbs. 

The  addition  of  5  lbs.  of  copperas  'n 
solution,  and  poured  over  this  mixture, 
would  improve  its  usefulness.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  that  this  mixture  be  got  before 
I>igs  of  all  ages  at  all  times  and  made 
accessible  by  means  of  the  self-feeder,  or 
a  box  conveniently  arranged  so  that  they 
can  help  themselves.  It  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  dampness,  for  it  is  apt 
to  harden  and  cake  once  it  becomes  wet. 

Duroc,  Duroc-Jersey  and  Jersey  Red 
Hogs 

Are  Durocs.  Duroc-Jersey.  or  Jersey 
Reds  one  and  the  same  breed?  If  not. 
which  do  you  consider  the  best  bacon  and 
forage  hog,  and  which  would  do  best  in 
the  warmer  climate  of  the  South.  Florida, 
for  instance?  D.  p.  B. 

Lititz,  Pa. 

Neither  the  Duroc  Jersey  nor  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Red  breed  of  swine  represent  the  ba¬ 
con  type.  Both  of  them  belong  to  the  lard 
or  fat  breeds.  The  Duroc  Jersey  is  the 
modern  and  popular  breed  of  red  hogs.  It 
has  behind  it.  foundation  stock  of  known 
origin.  and  its  representatives  are 
backed  tip  by  two  registration  assoeia- 


an  economical  one  right  now  with  your 
roughage  would  be  200  lbs.  cornmeal.  200 
lhs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal.  200  lhs.  oilmeal.  This 
ration  should  he  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
by  each  cow  daily. 


Mixed  Feed  for  Horses  and  Cows 

I  have  just  mixed  some  horse  feed, 
composed  of  the  following  materials: 
350  lhs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
100  lbs.  O.  P.  oilmeal,  10  lbs.  charcoal. 
1  lb.  soda.  4  qts.  salt.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  this  mixture  for  a  tonic  and 
Spring  feed?  I  am  using  my  team,  young 
mares,  every  day.  I  go  to  the  creamery 
(five  miles  round  trip)  every  other  day, 
draw  wood  and  get  out  manure  rest  of 
time.  I  also  feed  No.  2  Timothy  hay.  1 
am  feeding  two  to  three  quarts  three  times 
daily.  Of  this  grain  the  oats  were  grown 
on  buckwheat  stubble,  and  have  some  in 
them.  I  am  feeding  my  cowe  clear  oats, 
peas  and  barley,  ground,  twice  daily.  4 
qts.  Part  of  them  are  new  milkers,  but 
am  getting  good  results.  Feed  first  cut 
Alfalfa  twice  daily,  second  cut  at  noon 
with  a  few  beets,  whole.  Can  T  obtain 
a  better  test  by  feeding  plenty  of  beets? 
Ilolstein  cows,  (Guernsey  in  herd. 

New  York.  A.  n.  A. 

A  mixture  <>f  oats,  bran  and  oilmeal, 
such  as  you  have  indicated,  would  be  well 
suited  to  tlie  feeding  of  horses.  I  rather 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  including  as  much  as 
15  per  cent  of  oilmeal.  and  think  perhaps 
you  would  get  better  results  in  case  you 
used  200  or  300  lhs.  of  corn  or  hominy 
meal  in  addition  to  the  ingredients  iden¬ 
tified.  So  far  as  soda  and  charcoal  are 
concerned,  they  will  contribute  very  little 
to  the  efficiency  of  your  mixture.  In  case 
you  find  deposits  on  the  horses’s  teeth, 
then  baking  soda  can  he  used  with  the 
daily  feed  :  but  ihe  small  amount  of  char¬ 
coal  that  yon  have  suggested  would  not 


affect  the  digestion  in  any  way.  Usually 
about  two  per  cent  of  salt  is  incorporated 
in  mixtures  intended  for  dairy  cows, 
while  rock  or  brick  salt  is  used  rather 
extensively  for  horses. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  feeding  work 
horses  that  have  regular  daily  activities. 
It  is  the  idle  horse  that  is  the  source  of 
trouble.  The  individual  that  is  worked 
hard  one  day  and  then  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  stable  for  the  next  few  days,  and 
then  taken  out  and  worked  severely  for  a 
few  days,  is  hound  to  have  trouble.  Tn 
such  instances  it  is  necessary  to  modify 
the  amount  of  grain  fed.  and  a  safe  rule 
to  adopt  is  to  allow  idle  horses  one-half 
of  the  grain  they  are  fed  when  doing 
hard  work  every  day.  The  excessive 
amount  of  nitrogenous  material  in  the 
blood,  caused  by  extravagant  feeding  of 
grain  to  idle  horses,  frequently  brings 
about  a  condition  known  as  “Monday 
morning  disease.”  It  can  be  avoided  by 
regulating  the  feed  in  proportion  to  the 
work  done.  Timothy  hay  is  a  standard 
roughage  for  horses.  Tn  many  of  the 
compounded  feeds  Alfalfa  is  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  bulk. 

For  your  dairy  cows  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  include  some  protein-carrying  con¬ 
centrate  with  the  oats,  peas  and  barley. 
All  of  the  ingredients  you  have  mentioned 
are  heat  or  energy -forming  materials,  and 
a  maximum  amount  of  milk  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  unless  a  generous  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  is  incorporated  in  the  mixture.  While 
cabbages  might  be  fed  as  appetizer,  care 
must  be  exercised  lest  they  taint  the  milk. 
If  used  at  all.  they  would  best  he  fed 
after  milking,  and  then  not  more  than 
once  a  day,  preferably  at  night.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  gluten  meal  or  linseed  meal 
would  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  grain 
that  you  have  on  hand. 


A  Promising  Young  Jersey 

The  picture  on  first  page  this  week 
shows  the  imported  Jersey  cow  Ridotte. 
one  of  the  leading  individuals  to  be  sold 
at  Meridale  Farms  auction  June  2.  This 
fine  three-year-old  was  bred  by  M.  G.  de 
la  Ilaye,  St.  Mary’s,  Islaud  of  Jersey ; 
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HORSES 
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U.  S.  Government 
Thoroughbred  Stallion 

DELAWARE 

Standing  for  service  at 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 

Bay,  foaled  1916.  Height,  16  hands. 
Weight,  1150  lbs. 

Sire,  Ortnondale  by  Ormonde. 
Dam,  Livonia  by  Star  Shoot. 
Standing  tinder  usual  terms  of 
Remount  Service.  Address 

W.  R.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


German  Shepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep¬ 


herd,  AiredaleDogs 

Holstein  bulls.  Good young  Cockerell.  Rabbits.  S< 


for  instructive  list. 


ang 

If.  K.  WATSON, 


puppies. 

Boars. 
Send  10c. 

■  ox  1745,  Oakland,  lawa 


Gollieand  Fox  Terrier* 

Dors  and  Poultry.  Edwin  A.  Soitder,  Skj.lersvillk.  Pa. 


For  Sale  Pure  Bred  Collie  Pups  I/bHd"*;  >fy. 

^honhorrl  Pnn.  :  black  with  white  and  tun  mark- 

OIICpilOl  U  rU|J3  ings.  for  sale.  Hcrb.rl  Robbitu.  Miditltbury.  »t. 


AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS,  Dani,li,n.  Cairn. 


SHEEP 


Cheviots 

16  two-year-old  owes  with  lambs  ;  18  one-year-old  ewe 
lambs,  not  bred,  and  two  old  rams,  one  a  blue  ribbon 
winner  of  Detroit  show.  All  from  registered  stork.  Will 
sell  cheap  as  a  flock.  lltOADIA  TARH,  ■  041.  Butler,  N.  J. 


C-.O-I.  Ree.  HAMPSHIRE  81IKK.P.  RAMS  a  ...I 
rOroaiB  EWES  Apply  orinn  )  ABM.  I'll  rrlinse.  \  V 


GOATS 


FOR  SaI.F — Pure  ToKjeenburg  Burks.  Mature  Year¬ 
ling  Kid  from  6-qt.  dams.  I»r.  GORDON,  (rmnbnrj,  ft.  1. 


dropped  November  23.  1917 :  imported  by 
Ayer  &  McKinney  February  17,  1921. 


Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks  Moth”. 

giving  5  qts.  and  Better,  t.  J.  SHARPIES,  N.  D.  S,  Nbrrl.t.wn.  P*. 


tions  of  national  standing.  One  is  the 
American  Duroc  Association,  located  at 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  and  the 
other,  the  National  Duroc  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  located  at  Peoria.  III.  The  Jer¬ 
sey  Red  type  is  found  largely  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  certain  sections  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  purely  a  local  product.  Invariably 
they  are  higher  set.  coarser  at  the  shoul¬ 
der.  more  cramped  at  the  chest,  narrower 
of  back  and  undeveloped  in  ham,  when 
compared  with  the  modern  Duroc  Jersey 
type.  The  Jersey  Red  is  coarse  and  heavy 
about  the  head  and  ear,  frequently  down 
in  the  back,  open  at  the  shoulder,  sprawl¬ 
ing  at  the  pastern  and  unattractive  in 
appearance.  They  are  noted  for  their 
relatively  large  litters  and  heavy  milking 
qualities.  They  fire  practically  un¬ 
known  to  the  corn  belt  farmer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Duroc  Jersey  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  breed  of  swine  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  stated  that  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  all  the  hogs  marketed 
through  the  various  stock  yards  evidence 
Duroc  Jersey  blood.  They  are  prolific 
and  prepotent,  splendid  foragers,  vigor¬ 
ous.  heavy  milkers,  and  yield  a  carcass 
that  is  smooth  and  compact  and  attract¬ 
ively  interspaced  with  fat  and  lean.  The 
modern  big  type  of  Duroc  evidences  an 
abundance  of  quality,  a  strong  arched 
back,  long,  plump  hams,  and  stands  up  on 
its  toes  and  pasterns. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  breed 
would  be  well  suited  for  the  condition  you 
have  suggested,  and  that  they  would  not 
be  susceptible  to  blister  or  be  annoyed  by 
the  excessive  heat  that  is  encountered  un¬ 
der  Florida  conditions.  In  fact.  T  lcuow 
of  several  herds  iu  Georgia  and  Florida 
that  are  famous  for  their  individuality 
and  breeding  propensities.  You  could 
make  no  mistake  in  choosing  this  breed  j 
and  if  you  will  consult  the  advertising  col- 
umns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  will  come  in 
contact  with  representative  and  respon¬ 
sible  breeders. 

Feeding  Fat  Heifer 

I  have  a  heifer  four  years  old.  fresh 
about  one  week.  She  is  very  fat  or  meaty. 
My  hay  is  mixed,  some  coarse  witch  grass. 
No  clover.  I  make  butter.  I  am  feeding 
the  other  cows  stock  feed  and  little  mixed 
feed.  What,  do  you  suggest  for  feed  for  ! 
the  fat  cow?  r.  M.  g.  | 

Gardiner,  Me. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  have  your  ^ 
heifer  fat  at  freshening  time.  She  should 
do  very  well  during  the  coming  lactation 
period.  If  she  is  meaty,  however,  that  is 
a  sign  that  she  lacks  dairy  temperament 
and  never  will  amount  to  much  as  a  real 
milk  cow.  If  she  is  a  good  producer  she 
will  soon  milk  off  the  surplus  fat  and 
your  regular  herd  ration  is  all  right.  As 
a  suggested  ration,  for  milk  production, 


Why  the  De  Laval  Milker 

Increases  production 


/////#„ 


The  De  Laval  Milker  is  based  on  two  fundamental 
principles  that  govern  the  milking  of  a  cow  for  greatest 
production : 

(1)  85%  of  a.  cow’s  milk  is  made  during  milk¬ 
ing  time. 

(2)  Unless  milking  is  pleasing  to  a  cow,  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  milk  will  not  be  made. 

The  organs  of  a  cow  which  make  milk  are  so  sensi¬ 
tive,  and  the  milk  is  made  in  such  a  short  time,  that  the 
way  milking  is  done  greatly  influences  the  production. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  operates  in  a  manner  most 
pleasing  to  a  cow  and  therefore  the  organs  which  make 
milk  are  stimulated  to  greatest  production.  Its  action  is 
gentle,  uniform,  cannot  be  changed,  and  anyone  can  oper¬ 
ate  it.  The  fact  that  it  usually  increases  production  over 
hand  milking,  is  the  best  evidence  that  it  pleases  the  cow. 

Th©  extra  mtllc  your  cows  will  give  and  th©  savin*  in 

tim©  will  «oon  pay  for  a  D©  Laval  Milker.  It  is  a  better 
or  milking.  Writt  for  complete  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


m 
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P 
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Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Milker  or  Cream  Separator 
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MERIDALE  JERSEYS 

Second  Annual  Sale,  Thursday,  June  2nd,  1921 

Eighty-two  head  are  catalogued  for 
sale, — all  imported  Jerseys,  person¬ 
ally  selected  on  the  Island  by  Mr. 
Butler  and  Mr.  Dutton.  The  blood 
of  Sybils  Gamboge,  The  Cid  and 
Rower  predominates  in  the  offering. 

An  exceptional  lot  of  Island  prize 
winning  and  butter  test  cows  are 
included,  among  them  the  cele¬ 
brated  two-year-old  Spring  Carna¬ 
tion,  first  over  Jersey,  Royal  Show, 
September,  1920.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

Special  Sleeping  Car  Service 
from  New  York  City ,  night  of 
June  1.  Make  Reservation 
in  Advance . 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 

Meridale  Farms  Meredith,  New  York 


SWINE 

[ 

BERKSHIRES 

DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Registered  and  immune.  McChord-Pattattnder  Strain. 
Both  sexes.  Paiis  and  trios.  From  large  type  sows  of 
Defender  breeding,  producing  10  to  13  pigs  each. 

O.  Buchanan  lake  View  Farm  Newton,  N.  J. 

j 

Large  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Unrelated  weanling  pigs  from  litters  of  ten 
to  fourteen.  Most  desirable  blood  lines 
and  from  parent  stock  the  largest  of  the 
breed.  Bred  Gilts  and  Sows.  Unrelated 
Service  Boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending.  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Duroc  Jcrsej  Pigs  For  Sals  tSZSSZ&XtfSg 

Y  .State  Fair,  1920.  A  iso  few  gilts.  A.  B.  DORSMAN, 

Supt.  Fern  Brook  Farm,  Menands  Road,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Duroc-Jerseys  ol  Quality 

lllne  lib io*l  under  red  skin.  Write  your  wants. 

Dr  \V.  A  .  Wind  Ic.Maccabee  Farms. Chat  ham.  Pa. 

r Choice  Berkshires*^ 

We-have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Jersey  Red  Duroc  Pigs 

for  sale.  Six  weeks  old  May  C,  1921. 

Kennebec  Stock  Farm  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

I 

niTDAr'C  Best  of  Breeding.  Shipped  O.  I). 

001x00.3  OIMTII1A  FARM,  Stanley.  N.Y. 

Poland -China  Swine 

taut*.  Make  Inquiries.  Dr.  KNOX,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Rir  Tuna  Pnhndo  ('h*>iee  pigs  now  ready  to  ship 
UI,  Ijpc  ruidlluo  fro„,  |;irKe  matured  Registered 
Su  es  .md  Bums.  Buy  one  of  these  good  pigs  and  improve 
your  herd.  Send  for  prices.  G.  K.  II A  Lb,  Kurimlale.  Ohio 

PIGS!  PIGS! 

FEEDERS— BREEDERS 

From  n  purebred  herd  of  Berks)  i res,  sired  bv  o  pre¬ 
potent  Grand  Champion  Boar.  1  F.-ite  us  for  prices  and 
reserve  your  pigs  for  May  deli-  cry.  All  pigs  single 
treated  for  Cholera  before  shipment. 

FLINTST0NE  FARM,  Box  Y,  Dalton,  Mass. 

Unrelated  Duroc  Pigs 

ea<*h.  1  ried  HOWS,  $»0  each.  H.  A  NORTON.  Edgartown,  Mass. 

Pure  Bred  Hampshire  Pigs  SSte: 

Price  $1 0  eaeti.  Beg.  free.  K.  It.  Flggs,  Dclmnr.  l>el. 

Chester  Whites  or  0.1.  C. 

dress  (>eo.  If.  U riffle,  R,  8,  News  Hie,  Pa. 

Middlebrook  Farm  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs.  Boili  sexes.  Six  and  eight  weeks  old. 
Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  May  and  June  farrow. 
Prices  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

MIDDLEBROOK  FARM.  R.  D.  1.  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 

nipt-  Keg.  Free.  A  few  nice  Mar.  Boarsleft.  $12  each. 
U.l.u  3  Sat.  guar.  It.  II 1 1.I.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Brambletye  Farm  Chester  Whites 

We  off'er  spring  pigs,  either  sex.  at  Si  6  each.  They  are  of 
White  Rock.  Hajaji  and  PrinceRigBone breeding,  shipped 

on  approval  anywhere.  BRAMBLtm  FARM.  Sefaukct,  N.  T 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  sowsbred  to  farrow  in  MayandJune.  Also 
Gilts  bred  for  August  farrow.  Fall  boars  ready  for 
servi  -e.  Our  spring  pigs  are  good  ones.  Can  furnish 
pairaand  trios  unrelated.  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.T. 

For  Sale  100  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

6-weeks.  $5.50  each.  Rouse  Rros.,  Du  whore.  Peiinu. 

THRIFTY  BERKSHIRE ZZ™'? ttr8fr^eed.‘Tg 

up,  based  on  age.  State  your  wants  clearly  first  letter. 

C LOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Vigorous.  Well  Grown.  Bred  light.  Triple  inoculated- 
satisfai-tion  Guaranteed.  Write  For  priee  lint.  JOHN  H. 
&  KENNETH  H  ANKINSON  .  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered.  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  l‘.U 9)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
250336.  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  2462.54.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop..  Murbledale,  Conn. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Duroc  Pigs  writ^rorpr*-"* 

Ore  hard  \  uok  Farm.  C  M.  PALMER.  Prop.,  Valat  ie.  \  .  Y. 

ped.  Diiroc-.lt*  reey  Pig*.  Rest  of  breeding  and  indi- 
r  viduals.  810.  SOVTUVIEW  -  Knox.  Pa. 

Pure  Bred  Berkshire  Pigs 

5  weeks  old.  #7.  II.  I>.  A1I.4MS,  Titusville,  Penns. 

I  Aiirneo  '  few  good  ones  vet  at  $XO  each.  Pedigreed. 

La U TOCS  s.  WEEKS  -  DcGrnff,  Ohio 

Shady  Side  Berkshires  sMeboar^-fi'oi 

10  weeks  old.  $1«  each.  We  ship  C.  O.  I).  on  approval. 

K.  G.  FISHER  .  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

DOGS 

Alton  F arm  Airedales  M'&Zl 

)>>ed  fa  mi -raised  pups.  S 1 .1  up  Nice  ones  <iF  good  type. 
Also  spayed  ones.  R.  ALBERT  r|(W10N,  E.  Pummeislon,  Vermont 

FOR  SALE 

High  Class  Reg.  Berkshire  Pigs 

Farrowed  March  23.  S.  WALTERS.  Jr.,  Newington.  Conn 

fe^GUERNSEYSrS^ 
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r*- Products 


The  Guernsey  is  a  medium-sized  row  that  produces  with 
greatest  profits  large  quantities  of  milk  and  butterfat  of 
the  highest  quality.  She  is  exceptionally  gentle  and  responds 
promptly  to  good  feed  and  care.  Send  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  46  Peterboro.  N.  H. 


STANNOX  FARM 

Offers  a  Few  Fine  May  Rose 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  throe  to  ten  months  old.  out  of  high  test¬ 
ing  A.  It.  D»ms  from  a  clean,  tuberculin 
tested  herd.  Prices  from  S1S0-S250.  Write 
for  extended  pedigrees. 

1*.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  II  oil  I  •ton,  Maw. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  “Sides  List”  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  vour  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  SI ISO  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
bv  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr. 


Cohasset,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  1‘VaIt. 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  .A.  II. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW,  oairy  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  St..  Phil...  P«. 


K  O  R  SALE 
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Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 
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Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  a  to  IS 
mog.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Klorhnm  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "NE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  record!?  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS.  Saugerties.  New  York 

sired  by  Lang- 
water  Ultimas 
out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  PawlinQ.  H.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES 


Reg'.  Guernsey  Bull 

under  two  years  old.  Dam  made  8ti. 5.20 
pounds  of  milk  and  421  61  tat  in  246  days. 
He  is  good  enough  t'or  any  show.  Send  for 
breeding  and  particulars.  Price  $200. 

T.  H.  METTLER  -  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

BULL  CALVES  and  BULLS  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R- 
breeding.  Prices  very  reasonable  and  express  charges 
•V ill  la*  prepaid  on  all  bulls  sold  before  July  1st.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices.  Smithville  Flat*.  Ch.iianqo  Cu„  N.V 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
q  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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JERSEYS 


HAMILTON  T'BDOdT'^VC 
FARM  el  LiKk5tj  I  k3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono's  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

lOO  Head — Accredited  Herd 

Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland.  N.Y. 

First  Annual  Sale  .ha  Greene  County 
Jersey  Cattle  Club :  F  c^iro!  n11  y“s 

Thursday,  May  26, 1921,  at  12  noon 

Forty  Head  of  high  class  Registered  Jerseys 
Twenty  Head  of  good  grade  Jerseys 

Consignors  include  R.  T.  Story.  S.  M.  Kaplan.  Oliver 
Palmer,  W.  J.  Perry,  C.  H.  Jennings.  J.  F.  Borthwick  and 
several  others.  Write  the  Secretary  for  printed  list. 

Address,  HENRY  It.  IN44AI.LS,  Greenville.  N.  Y. 

EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

Reg.  Jersey  heifer  and  hull  calves,  St.  Lambert.  Ra¬ 
leigh.  Gamboge  Knight  breeding.  Chester  White 
pigs,  10-wks.-to-6-mos.-old.  Semi  2c  stamp  forcireu- 

lar.  prices,  etc.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Box  66R,  Wext  Chester,  Pe. 

FOSTERFIELD’S  REG.  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE— Heifers  due  soon,  served  by  hull  out  of  Re¬ 
gister  of  Merit  cow.  Heifer  calves  and  cows.  Write 

FOSTER  FIE  I.U’S,  F.  O.  Box  178,  Morristown,  Morris  Co-,  N.  J. 

For  Sale— Glynllyn’s  dolly  Noble 

breeding;  two  years  old.  IIaRKV  (HUNT.  Touie  River,  .V.  J. 

Roir  .loroou  Roll  Six  mos.  old;  grandson  of  Sperm  field 
flog.  UolScjf  Dull  Owl, 2nd.  His  dam,  Sadas  io.  Pedigree 
ana  price  sent  on  request.  JOHN  SATTElt,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  ns  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 

Rugged  Producing’  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Suubury,  Pa. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

A  Milking  Shorthorn  Steer 

Milking  Shorthorn  tops,  the  dams  being  of  mixed 
breeding,  won  first  in  the  hoof  classes  and  first  in  the 
carcass  classes  for  the  New  Brunswick  Agricultural 
College.  Carcass  pictures  in  thecurrent  issue  of  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  sent  free  on  request. 
MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.  Dept.  E  Independence.  Iowa 

Milking  Shorthorns  p0use‘ ££ 

for  milk  ami  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinqtonville.  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED— Wild,  Healthy.  Red  Foxes.  Will  pay  05 
1»  each.  \VH,  4J.  MERJON  -  Ward,"  Pa. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange-A  Fine  Bay  Horse 

yrs  old.  Too  lively  for  a  woman  to  handle,  what  am 
'lffered  !  F.  E.  Garrett,  Suugcrtlee,  N.Y.  R  2.  Box  266 


HOLSTEINS 


Every  Dairyman  Knows 

It’s  wise  to  breed  from  the 

Highest  Producers  only 

“The  bull  is  one-half  the  herd.”  A  calf  from  our 
37-lb.  sire  will  build  up  your  herd.  His  dam  is  the 
youngest  cow  of  all  breeds  to  ever  produce  above 
30  lbs.  butter  in  seven  (7)  days  four  (4)  con¬ 
secutive  years.  Over  1,000  lbs.  butter  and 
23,000  lbs.  milk  in  one  year.  We  have  a 
splendid  son  five  months  old,  well-grown  — de¬ 
sirable,  from  a  dam  combining  the  blood  of  King 
of  the  Pontiacs  and  Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld  iboth 
century  sires).  All  breeders  know  their  daughters’ 
performances. 

This  calf  will  be  sold,  for  a  quick  sale,  for  $100. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  —  registered  —  trans¬ 
ferred— crated.  Act  quickly-this  advertisement 
appears  but  once. 

F.C.  BIGGS  Hol*,r|Si2*i,n  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

Herd  under  Federal  Superviaion 


rA  ROYALLY  BRED ^ 
YOUNGSTER 

Here  ii  a  show  bull,  born  in  December  by  a 
31-lb-  bull  and  out  of  a  24-lb.  cow  of  excellent 
individuality.  He  is  priced  as  a  real  bargain. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price  to  ROKEBY 
DAIRY  FARM,  Barrytown,  New  York 


7-8  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves 

each  express  paid, 
lots  of  5.  30  registered 
earl  i  Hus,  15  registered 
calves  6  months  old.  10  reg- 
bulls.  dams  r  cords 
up  to  31  lbs.  of  butter  in  7 
days.  20  registered  cows  and 
heifers  in  carload  lots. 


JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  TuIly.N.Y 


A  ROYALLY  BRED  YOUNGSTER 

Born  November  7,  1920 

His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  known  sons  of 
KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-1  b.  daughter  of 
KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  has  a  22.37  lb. 
record  at  three  years  of  age. 

Pedigree  will  be  sent  at  your  request 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Blaker’s  Holstein  Calves 

Granddaughters  of  Rex  Pontiac  and  Aristocrat 
Pontiac.  Over  one-half  our  herd  have  made  10.000 
lbs.  milk  or  its  equivalent  for  age.  Pedigree  with 
every  calf.  Si  13  at  the  barn. 

BLAKER  &  SON,  Emerald  Farm 
Macedon  Center  Wayne  Co.  New  York 


$150  Buys  a  Reg.  Holstein  BULL 

Lyons  Rag  Apple  Perseous.  Calved,  Dec.  1st.  1919. 
Sire  has  9  tested  daughters  above  30  pounds.  Dam 
is  by  30-pound  son  of  Rag  Apple  Konidyke,  who 
has  a  37-pound  daughter.  Address 

C.  K.  BIDWELL,  Jr.  Holland  Dairy  Farm  Milford,  N.  J. 


Hol.ttdnKrie.iaii  lleifer  .nd  Hull  Cal, ei.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McSraw.  Corllami  Co..  N  T 


For  Sale— Holstein  Bull 

usually  fine  jyediKree  record.  FRIENDLY  FARM.  West  Nyack.  N.Y 


year- 

Un- 


Readyfor  Service  Holstein  Bull  £ 

sale.  Pedigree  ready.  CLOYEKIIAI.E  FARM,  Charloiir.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves 

upon  application.  £.  E.  RIDOUT.  Supt.  Opbir  Farm,  Furcha.e.  S  I. 
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Jhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  ”i.  j.»-l 


kHIS  wonderful  invention  enables  you  to  culti¬ 
vate  three  times  the  area  possible  with  ordinary 
tools,  accomplishing  the  work  easily,  quickly 
and  thoroughly.  Sells  complete  for 
$8.00  east  of  the  Rockies. 

ALL  GARDEN  TOOLS  IN  ONE 

Hoe,  plow  and  adjustable  cultivator  are 
combined  in  this  patented  implement  en¬ 
abling  it  to  meet  every  need. 

Changes  in  lO  Seconds 

The  simple  turning  of  a  hand  knob 
changes  from  one  implement  to 
another  in  10  seconds !  No  need 
of  a  wrench,  no  parts  to  lose. 

Seeder  and  Moldboard  Plow 

Even  greater  utility  is  possible 
through  the  Midget  Seeder  and 
Moldboard  Plow ;  two  additional 
attachments  which  may  be 
quickly  added  and  are  available  at  slight  additional  cost. 

GARDEN  BOOK  SENT  FREE. 

Our  valuable  gardener's  manual,  “The  Care  of  The  Home  Garden,”  con¬ 
tains  many  facts  of  interest  to  garden  owners.  Tells  how  to  select  seed, 
how  to  plant  and  cultivate,  etc. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  upon 
request.  A  letter  is  not  needed,  % 

simnlv  send  a  postal. 

WRITE  TODAY 
GIVING  NAME  OF  YOUR  DEALER 

Address,  410  Main  Street 


THE  AMERICAN  F0MC& HOE  CO 

GENEVA,  OHIO 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Tnj  This  Mixer-30  Days  FREI 


Ri 

5 


l  IGHT  now  is  the  time  to  get  your  KWIK-MIX  Concrete  Mixer  * 
.  Special  Easy-Paymen t  -Offer  and  reduced  prices  for  this  month  only 
Before  you  buy  any  concrete  mixer  or  p  .art  mix’njj  with  a  shovel,  lot  me  send  you  the 
wonderful  KWIK-MIX  Concrete  Mixer  on  3  )  days'  free  trial. 

Post  yourself  on  latest,  most  up-to-date  mixer  be  fore  you  j?o  ahead.  Don’t  take  chances 
spoiling  a  job  with  hand-mixed  concrete.  Get  a  KWIK-MIX  and  b«  sure  of  a  perfect  mix. 
Saves  time,  labor,  contractors’  profits— pays  for  itself  on  first  job. 

The  original  reverse-action  mixer— loads  from  one  side — close  up  to  pile  of  material— -dumps 
finished  mixture  other  side  into  wheel-barrow  or  di¬ 
rectly  into  forms.  This  new  improvement  saves  a 
threat  amount  of  time  and  labor-— yet  KWIK-MIX  costs 
less  than  the  ordinary  mixers. 

Steel  frame— built  for  hard  use— yet  light  and  easy 
to  move.  Capacity,  three  cubic  feet  a  minute— hand 


or  belt  power— fully  guaranteed. 

bADGER  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS 

terms  cv«*r  offered  on  a  mixer. 
Pay  only  $10  after  30  days’  trial,  balance  $10  per 

t-Y-w.vu 

1010 Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

month  lor  four  months.  Two  per  cent  discount 
lor  cash.  Writ©  for  full  particulars. 

TOCKTON  HATCHERY 

Pure  rUirE'C 
Bred  \^nidvi3 

35,000  for  Immediate  Delivery 

IMMEDIATE  MAY  and 
JUNE  DELIVERIES 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $13.00  $6.50  $3.90 
Barred  Rocks .  .  .  14.50  7.50  4.25 
Rhode  Island  Reds .  17.00  8.50  4.75 
White  Wyandottes  .  20.00  10.00  5.75 
Black  Minorcas  .  .  25.00  12.50  6.75 

These  mine  clucks  sold  f  25  and  30  cents  during  March. 
Special  prices  on  500  and  I.imki  lots.  Order  from  ad. 
Safe  delivery.  Full  count  guaranteed.  No  <  .  O.  1). 

The  Stockton  Hatchery,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Emmert  R.  Wii.son,  Prop. 
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over 


MINERAL’ 
HEAVER 
^COMPOUND 


5/  ^  HEAVES 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$2.25  Box  (runrantced  to  vive  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave„  Pittsburgh  Pa 


PsH  DUCKS 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS  ISLIP.  N  Y 


RABBITS 


For  Sale-Black  Siberian  HARES 

Large  size.  Beautiful  fur.  Unexcelled  as  meat  pro¬ 
ducers.  Semi  stamp  for  Price  list.  All  stock  pedi¬ 
greed.  F.  I,.  Horning,  Box  198,  Worcester,  N.Y. 


Dairying  Without  Pasture 

Will  you  advise  mo  on  running  a  small 
dairy,  say  about  10  cows?  I  wish  to 
retail  the  milk.  I  have  about  3*4  miles 
to  haul  We  have  about  00  acres  of  land 
and  no  pasture.  Can  a  man  make  a  profit 
by  feeding  the  envs  tlio  year  round,  and 
how  should  it  bo  done?  c.  w.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  can  put  a  high-grade  milk  on 
the  market  and  got  a  special  trade,  you 
should  bo  able  to  make  a  profit  from  your 
dairy.  You  should  have  your  cows  tuber- 
oulin-tosted,  and  then  advertise  the  fact 
hat  you  are  soiling  milk  from  tuberculin 
I  os- ted  cows.  Your  stables,  of  course,  will 
have  to  comply  with  the  board  of  health 
regulations  of  the  town  in  which  you  sell 
your  milk.  On  C»0  acres  of  land  you 
should  be  able  to  grow  enough  roughage 
for  your  herd,  as  well  as  some  corn.  This 
Spring  it  would  seem  advisable  for  you  to 
sow  some  soiling  crops.  It.  is  rather  late 
now  for  oats  and  peas,  but  Hoy  beans 
planted  about  May  15  will  give  you  some¬ 
thing  to  feed  by  July  15.  and  corn  planted 
the  same  time  will  afford  some  green  feed 
Tor  you  through  August.  You  should 
plan  to  put  up  silos  this  Fall  that  will 
furnish  silage  for  your  herd  the  year 
round.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  Jay  in  r 
supply  of  feed  for  next  Winter.  My  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  to  plan  on  the  following 
ration :  400  lbs.  eorumeal  or  hominy, 

200  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200 
lbs.  cottonseed  monk  100  lbs.  oilmeal. 
This  ration  should  he*  fed  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  grain  to  every  3  lbs.  of  milk. 

J.  TV.  B. 


Improving  a  Ration 

T  am  feeding  my  cows  cornstalks  and 
i  little  mixed  hay.  Will  you  let.  me  know 
the  best  mixture  to  produce  milk,  and  how 
many  pounds  of  feed  to  quart  of  milk: 

Freehold,  N.  J.  o.  k. 

Your  roughage  has  very  little  protein 
value,  and  in  order  to  get  a  balanced  feed 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  rather  nar 
row  ration,  or  one  high  in  protein.  A 
succulent  food,  such  as  soaked  beet  pulp 
would,  no  doubt,  increase  your  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  1  would  suggest  a  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  parts  cornmeal,  two  parts 
oats,  two  parts  bran,  two  parts  oilmeal 
and  two  parts  cottonseed  meal.  Three 
pounds  of  beet  pulp  should  be  fed  to  eaeli 
cow  as  a  source  of  succulence.  When 
soaked  it  will  weigh  about  12  lbs.  The 
dry  ration  should  lie  fed  at  the  rate  of 
lb.  of  grain  to  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk. 

j.  w.  B. 


Air  Space  in  Cow  Stable 

Will  you  i  ell  me  how  many  cubic  feel 
of  air  space  is  needed  for  a  cow'  when 
selling  grade  A  milk?  E.  S.  w\ 

New  York. 

The  score  card  used  by  boards  of  health 
of  various  cities  require  500  cubic  feet 
air  space  per  cow  for  a  perfect  score. 
Where  there  is  less  than  300  cubic  feet 
per  cow  no  score  is  allowed.  .T.  TV.  n. 


Twenty-Five  Quality  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits 

A LFKKD  WHITNEY  IlHlcott,  New  York 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stork.  Prices  i  easonable.  h  B.  TIN  EYCK.  S.m.mllt,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  JUNE  DELIVERIES 

Per  1,000  Per  500 


Per  100 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  . 


$105.00  $55.00  $12.00 
125.00  65.00  14.00 


All  Pure  Bred  Selected  Chicks  The  Same  High  Quality  Chicks  that 
Cost  25c  Each  In  March  and  April 

JUNE  SUPPLY  LIMITED.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 

Safe  Delivery  and  Full  Count  Guaranteed 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Jos.  D.  Wilson,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.'’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Jersey  Among  Holsteins 

Responding  to  M.  O.'s  desire,  to  hear 
i bout  Jersey  cattle.  I  recall  a  dairy  farm 
where  Jerseys  and  only’  Jerseys  were 
«*pt,  while  the  surrounding  farms  within 
a  radius  of  many  miles  were  thickly  pop¬ 
ulated  with  Ilolstein  breeders  and  dairy¬ 
men.  The  reason  for  the  existing  condi¬ 
tion  was  that  Oneida  (Vanity.  New  York. 

appeued  to  he  close  to  the  Mohawk  Val¬ 
ley,  one  of  tlie  places  connected  with  tlir- 
liistory  of  first  Ilolstein  importations.  In 
fact,  the  Ilolstein  farmers  of  that  region 
lim  that  the  Mohawk  ('alley  was  the 
only  spot  in  the  United  States  a pproa ch¬ 
ug  in  topography  and  climate  nearest  to 
the  home  of  the  Ilolstein -Friesian  cattle. 
At  any  rate,  the  modest,  progressive  and 
venerable  Jersey  farm  1  mention  hap 
pened  to  be  situated  in  this  famous  patch 
of  the  Ilolstein  world.  It  is  owned  by  a 
Jersey  breeder,  F.  .7.  Jones  and  his  wife. 
Air.  Jones,  a  skilful  dairyman,  told  me 
about  his  Jerseys;  how,  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  tlie  Ilolstein  neighbors  were  skeptical 
about  his  plan  to  enter  the  Jersey  busi 
ness;  how  he  managed  to  secure  a  good 
market  for  his  Jersey  butter,  as  Utica  is 
within  an  automobile's  reach  from  his 
farm.  He  would  deliver  his  Jersey  pro¬ 
ducts  once  or  twice  a  week  to  the  big 
hotels  and  restaurants  of  Utica,  where  lie 
got  a. fancy  retail  price  for  his  butter.  lie 
utilized  the  skim-milk  on  the  farm,  using 
some  of  it  for  raising  the  calves  and  feed¬ 
ing  the  rest  to  the  hogs.  In  general,  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  .Tones,  in  her  turn,  told  me  about 
some  of  the  high  producers  they  have, 
mentioning  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
they  got  an  8  per  cent  bulterfat  test,  from 
one  cow.  Here  is  a  case  of  a  man  who 
favored  Jerseys,  got  started,  keeps  it  up. 
and  is  making  good,  although  in  a  Hol¬ 
stein  section.  There  is  no  reason  why  M. 
O.,  who  prefers  the  Jersey  cow,  cannot 
make  good  by  using  judgment  and  adapt¬ 
ing  his  Jersey  enterprise  to  existing  con¬ 
ditions  in  his  neighborhood,  so  as  to  make 
the  best  of  the  investment.  B.  M. 

New  York. 


This 

Book 


on 

Machine 

MUkui 

rSent  Free 

P  VERY  man  who  keeps  cows  and  is  think- 
-Lv  ing  of  getting  a  milking  machine  should 
surely  get  this  book.  It  gives  important 
pointers.  It  tells  you  frankly  what  you  must 
do  at  the  start  before  you  learn  how  to  milk. 
It  doesn’t  try  to  paint  everything  "rosy”. 
This  book  is  written  with  the  idea  that  a 
man  must  know  all  the  facts  about  machine 
milking  if  he  is  going  to  make  a  success  of 
a  milker.  To  advertise  the  Page  Milker  we 
send  this  book  free.  The  Page  Milker  is  in 
various  models- Hand  Power 

Gas  Engine  and  Electric  Power 

Write  for  Book! 

Sensationally  priced  at  $123.00 
and  upward.  With  our  book 
we  send  you  full  de- 
sci  iptionsof  the  Page  J 
models  and  our  30  M 
day  free  trial,  in-  Burton PageCo. 

troductory  offer.  Dept.  8855 

Send  coupon  now.  Chicago.  Illinois 


Burton  Page  Company,  Dept.  8855 
661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  your  free  book  on  Machine  Milking 
with  illustrations  of  all  your  milking  machine 
models  and  full  explanation  of  your  30  days 
FREE  TRIAL  offer. 


Name. 


Address.. 


.  ■ 

s 

.  s 

I 

.  s 

If  you.  have  a  milking  machine  now  give  name 

B 

of  make .  5 


An.  of  Cows. 


BUTTERMILK 
for  Hogs  and  Poultry 

Experienced  feeders  know  that  there  is 
no  better  feed  for  growing  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try  than  buttermilk.  A  regular  supply, 
however,  has  been  difficult  or  impossible 
to  obtain  and  feeders  have  had  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.  A  process  has  now  been  worked  out 
for  putting  this  valuable  feed  on  the 
market  in  a  condensed  form,  called  SUM  I  SOLID 
BUTTERMILK.  By  simply  adding  water  you  g'-i 
real,  genuine  buttermilk  wiih  all  its  great  feed 
value. 


Sernt- Solid  Buttermilk ,  like  fresh  buttermilk,  is  an 
appetizer  and  tonic,  as  well  as  a  feed,  and 
keeps  hoas  in  prime  condition. 

The  lings  consume  it  eagerly  and  thrive  on  it. 
it  is  a  wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner  as  well  as 
a  most  valuable  feed.  Readers  of  Rural  New 
Yorker  interested  in  gelling  rapid  growth  anil 
good,  healthy  stock  should  feed  SEMI-SOLID 
BUTTERMILK.  Write  today  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  and  facts  about 
Feeding  for  Profit.  Wrile  I.  li.  Neater  &  Co, 
Dept.  304h.  No.  3  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  or  CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept. 
3040.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

fistu  I  a 

■  and 


Any  person,  however  inexperieneed. 
can  readily  treat  either  disease  with 

Fleming’s  Fistoform 

For  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

Price  $2.1)0  (war  tax  paid) 

—even  bad  old  eases  that  skilled  doe-  ' 
tors  have  abandoned.  Easy  and  simple; 
no  cutting;  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth 
day — and  your  money  refunded  If  it 
ever  fails.  Most  cases  yield  within  thirty 
days,  leaving  the  horse  sound  and  smooth 
All  particulars  given  in 

Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 
Boat  veterinary  book  tor  farmers.  Contain*  192 
paS'-a  and  69  illustrations.  Durably  bound  in 
leatherette.  Write  ua  for  a  fre*  copy. 

FLEMING  imOS.,  16  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 

"25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards " 


HUBERT  HATCHERY 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKS 

Sent  Postpaid.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Per  too  Per  50  Pei-  25 

White  Leghorns . $15.00  $7.50  $4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  17.00  8.75  4.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  16.00  8.00  4.25 

White  Wyandottes _  20.00  10.50  5.50 

White  Rocks .  20.00  10.50  5.50 

Black  Minorcas .  22.00  11.50  6.00 

Ancona* . 22.00  11.50  6.00 

Pekin  Ducklings .  40.00  20.00  10.00 

White  &  Col.  Ind.  Run.  40  00  20.00  10.00 

Order  from  ad.  for  prompt  deliveries. 

HUBERT  HATCHERY,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 
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EACH  year,  Canada  routes  120,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  about  60%  0f  her  export  through  the 
United  States  on  its  way  to  Europe.  The  United  States  gets  the  freight  charge  return —and 
no  more!  This  wheat  passes  through  our  ports  to  turn  the  wheels  of  foreign  mills— to  depress 
the  world  price  for  wheat  and  to  lower  yours. 


You,  Mr. 


Freight  Bills -or  Dollar  Bills 


No  tariff  can  change  this  condition.  The  one  factor  that 
determines  whether  you  are  to  receive  much  or  little  for 
the  wheat  you  grow  is  the  world  price  level  which  is 
fixed  in  Liverpool,  England,  and  which  varies  with  the 
supply  of  wheat  in  the  world  market.  The  average 
amount  handled  in  the  world  market  is  650,000,000 
bushels— of  which  Canada  supplies  almost  a  third.  There¬ 
fore,  if  any  part  of  Canada’s  wheat  can  be  kept  out  of  the 


world  market,  the  natural  result  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  price  you  get  for  your  wheat,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  millers  of  this  country,  who  are  the  farmer’s  best 
customer,  buying  about  80%  of  his  wheat  each  year,  have 
suggested  a  plan  to  stop  Canadian  wheat  in  transit,  mill 
it  in  American  mills,  by  American  labor— and  export  it  as 
flour  under  American  brands.  If  this  plan  is  adopted  it 
will  mean  — 


More  U.  S.  wheat  milled  at  home-- More  money  for  your 
wheat-- More  and  cheaper  dairy  feed—  More  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  for  U.  S.  Farms --More  work  for  American  labor . 


To  accomplish  this ,  let  the  American  Miller  buy  Canadian  wheat ,  pay  the 
duty  and  when  he  exports  the  same  amount  of  flour ,  give  him  back  the 
duty .  The  flour  MUST  go  abroad- -otherwise  he  loses  the  duty  he  has  paid. 


THE  first  thing  this  plan  will  do 
will  be  to  increase  the  use  of 
American  wheat  in  American 
mills.  If  the  miller  is  to  get  back 
the  duty  he  pays  on  each  100  pounds 
of  Canadian  wheat  he  must  export 
100  pounds  of  flour.  But  the  100 
pounds  of  Canadian  wheat  makes 
only  70  pounds  of  flour.  Therefore, 
he  must  use  43  pounds  of  American 
wheat  to  make  the  total  100  pounds 
of  flour  which  he  must  export  in 
order  to  get  his  duty  back.  As  the 


farmer  gets  more  for  his  wheat  from 
the  American  miller  than  he  does  in 
the  foreign  market,  every  additional 
pound  of  wheat  used  at  home  will 
help  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat. 

The  plan  will  also  increase  enor¬ 
mously  the  supply  of  mill  feeds  which 
our  dairy  industry  needs  so  badly. 
Every  100  pounds  of  wheat  milled 
produces  30  pounds  of  dairy  feed. 
Each  million  bushels  of  imported 
wheat  milled  and  re-exported  as  flour 


would  leave  in  the  U.  S.  9,000  tons  of 
dairy  feed,  in  addition  to  the  4,000 
tons  produced  from  the  enforced  use 
of  domestic  wheat.  This  will  most 
certainly  reduce  the  price  you  pay. 
It  will  mean,  also,  vastly  increased 
fertility  for  U.  S.  Farms. 

The  plan ,  therefore ,  while  it  helps 
the  miller ,  helps  you ,  the  American 
Farmer ,  far  more.  It  assures  you 
a  bigger  home  market  for  your  own 
wheat  and  a  bigger  price. 


Congress  is  Working  on  the  Tariff  NOW  —  Act  Quickly 

A  note  to  your  Congressman  and  United  States  Senator  will  help  to 
establish  this  draw-back  privilege  on  Canadian  wheat  Write  them  at 
once- they  are  working  on  the  Tariff  now.  Or,  if  you  wish  more 
complete  details,  write  us  for  the  booklet— “The  Tariff  and  the  Wheat 
Price”— which  tells  the  whole  story. 


Every  grain  grower ,  ever  dairyman,  every  farmer  will  find 
a  message  of  vital  interest  in  this  booklet!  Write  today. 

Association  of  Northwestern  Millers’  Organizations  and  New  York  State 

Millers’  Association 


r 

i 


ASSOCIATED  MILLERS, 

1304  Garland  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

You  may  send  me,  free  of  charge  and  without  obli¬ 
gation,  the  book  “The  Tariff  and  the  Wheat  Price.” 

Name 


St.  or  R.  F.  D. 


State 
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Make  Big  PoultryMcmey 

MILKOUNT 

TiVA  Gal. 


Jag.  E.  Keyes,  Petaluma,  California,  writes' 
“Milkoline  prevents  worms,  lowers  death  rate 
increases  eg#  production  and  keeps  a  flock  in 
splendid  health,  thereby  preventing:  disease.” 
The  biggest  poulty  raisers  and  feeders  like 
Armour  &  Company,  Grant  Brothers,  etc.,  use 
Milkoline  constantly.  Many  say  it  reduces 
feeding  costs  materially. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Offer: 

ient  size  kegs  and  barrels.  Your  money  wiil 
be  refunded  in  full  if  after  using  half  of  amount 
purchased  in  30  days  you  are  not  satisfied. 

A  fiallnn*  When  fed  according  to  di- 
”  uauuii.  rections  Milkoline  costs  but 
2c  a  gallon  or  less.  Milkoline  is  pure  modified 
buttermilk — keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate, 
will  not  mould  or  rot  and  does  not  draw  flies. 
Regarded  by  users  as  being  far  superior  to 
buttermilk  as  it  is  always  uniform  in  quality 
and  acidity. 

The  prices  of  Milkoline  are  as  follows  :  2  gal- 
S3. 50:  5  gal.  S7.SO:  10  g-l.  SI  3.50:  IS  gal- 
S 1 0.50 ;  32  gal.  S32 ;  85  gal.  S4 9.50. 

Simply  send  name 
and  address— a  card 
will  do,  and  we’ll  send  an  interesting  booklet 
telling  how  Milkoline  will  increase  your  poul¬ 
try  and  hog  profit'-.  Write  us  or  our  nearest 
distributors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MFC.  CO. 

447  Creamery  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BIG  BOOK  FREE! 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  World’s  1  largest  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Delivered  at  your  door, 
anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post 
charges. 

Three  Million  for  1921 

Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandottes 
White  Rocks  Rhode  Island  Reds 


Smith's  Standard  Huff  Leghorns  Black  Minorcas 
( Copyrighted )  White  Leghorns  Aneonas 

Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Orpingtons 
Buff  Leghorns  Assorted 


Write  nearest  address  today  for  catalog— free. 


THE  SMITH  STANDARD  COMPANY 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Boston.  Mass., 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Chicago.  III., 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 


Dept.  59, 
Dept.  59. 
Dept.  59. 
Dept.  59. 
Dept.  59. 


1959  W.  74th  Street 
154  Friend  Street 
833  Locust  Street 
427  So.  Dearborn  St. 
816  Pine  Street 


Price  List  Prepaid 

to 

You.  Purebred 

Stock 

2T» 

50 

100 

$0.50 

$12.00 

6.50 

12.00 

Brown  Leghorns . 

. .  3.75 

6.50 

12.00 

Black  Leghorns . 

9.50 

18.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

. .  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

White  Kocks . 

..  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

Buff  Rocks . 

9.50 

18.00 

White  Orpingtons . 

10.50 

20.00 

Buff  Orpingtons . . 

5. on 

9.50 

18.00 

White  Wyandottes. . . . . 

..  4.25 

8. 00 

15.00 

S.L.  Wyandottes . 

10.50 

20.00 

S.C.  &  R.O.  Reds.... 

. .  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

S.C  Black  Minorcas... 

..  4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

Aneonas  . 

8.00 

15.00 

Black  Langshans . 

..  5.50 

10.50 

20. 00 

0.00 

11.00 

Start  tlie  season  right 

with  chicks  that  can  be  de- 

pended  upon  to  produce 

profitable. 

heavy 

oRg  pro- 

dueing  liens.  Farm  at 

Hudson,  Ohio. 

Mail 

orders  to 

J.  KREJCI,  2165  E.  86th 

St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

barron’s  White  Leghorns 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  of  Pedigreed  Utility  Leghorns.  Trap-nested,  Cor¬ 
nell  Certified,  Official  records.  Hatching  eggs  for 
immediate  shipment— $10,  $1 1 .75,  $20  per  100. 
Chicks  for  delivery  May  17th,  25th  and  June  1st — 
820,  $23  and  $4  5  per  100.  After  first  June  ship¬ 
ment— Chicks,  8  1 8,  $2  1,  $36  per  100,  All  chicks 
sold  up  to  May  17th.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  WILLOW  BROOK  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  ALLEN  H.  BULKLET,  Prop.,  Odtssa,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  RAISERS 

We  have  spent  ten  years  in  developing  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  plants  in  New  England.  Our  incu 
bator  capacity  is  33,000  eggs.  We  ran  our  plant  at 
lUOjt  capacity  during  wartime  conditions  and  now 
have  a  full  stock  of  selected  breeding  birds  tested 
by  Storrs  college  from  which  to  produce  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  We  can  supply  you  with  healthy, 
vigorous  chicks  hatched  under  ideal  conditions. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  R.  X.  Reds. 

A.  li.  MALL,  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Bred  to  Lay-White  Rock  and  White  Leghorn 
SQUAB  PULLETS-To  Lay  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 

100  February  hatch,  260-egg  strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Pullets,  to  lay  in  August,  $8.00  each.  100  same  White 
Rock  Pullets,  to  lay  Sept.  1,  $8.00  each,  for  delivery 
May  loth.  These  pullet  s  will  pay  for  themselves  before 
Christmas  and  may  be  used  for  breeders.  Their  price 
July  1st  will  be  $5.00  each.  Standard  white  typical  birds. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarm$uthp«rt,  Masi. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

from  Cornell  certified  stock.  Others  from  selected 
liens  muted  to  Cornell  certified  cockerels.  Hardy. 
Vigorous,  Bred  to  Lay.  Homeland  Farm,  Rosendale,  N.Y. 


s. c.  white  Dill  ¥  I7TC 
leghorniULLL  1  $3 

From  our  own  flock  of  Breeders.  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
for  delivery  from  late  April  on.  Mature  pullets 
from  July  15th  on. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM  Box  126  Eaton  town.  N.  J. 


PIELL’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Black  and  White  Leghorns  a  specialty.  Blacks,  $19; 

Whites,  $17.  Order  at  once. 

PIBLL  BROS.  .  Plttstown,  N.  J. 


Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
1  Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
i  eleven  years  ago,  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  60,000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103,600  eggs,  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  in  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all-round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
soli  -chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  that  our  birds  will  average 
as  many  eggs  ns  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  real  sensible 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain,  American 
bred,  then  wrile  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80- 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  in  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“Ask  the  man  who  owns  ’em  ” 

Our  Oracle  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  lOO 
Our  tirade  It .  25.00  per  I OO 

i  Hatching  eggs  about  L  price.  Cheaper  in  thousand  lots 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

if  you  can’t  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don't 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

T om  Barron  Strain 

Cockerels  out  of  imported  birds  head  allour  matings 
for  1V21.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  inocu¬ 
lated  and  free  from  lice.  Entire  plant  fed  on  Semi 
Solid  buttermilk,  nothing  like  it  for  producing 
strong,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Our  Leghorns  are  special  bred  for  high 
egg  production.  Nothing  but  large  selected  eggs 
put  in  our  machines.  Egg  orders  tilled  on  a  day's 
notice.  Now  booking  orders  for  l>Ht>y  chicks  May, 
June  and  July  delivery.  Capacity  io.ooo  weekly. 
Also  certified  chicks  from  our  certified  breeders  at 
special  prices  balance  of  season.  My  Hook,  Profits 
in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  FREE  with  all $10 orders. 
Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Half  to  full  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

CHICKS 

$15  per  100— $70  per  500 -$130  per  1,000 

I’ustuge  Puld,  Live  Delivery  GUARANTEED 
TEN  WEEK  0L0  PULLETS.  $1.50  EACH 
FULL  WYCKOFF  YEARLING  COCKS.  $2  50  EACH 
These  birds  were  used  in  my  breeding  pens  this  season 
LAST  HATCH  OFF  MAY  31st.  Order  from  this  adv. 
Few  Full  Perks  It  A  It  It  Fit  JtOCK  PULLETS 
lO  Weeks  old  et  $2.00  eaeli 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS 

May  Chicks,  $20.00  per  100  $95.00  per  500 
June  Chicks,  15.00  per  100  65.00  per  500 

Prompt  delivery  of  sturdy  chicks  after  Slay  9th. 
From  selected  stock,  trap-nested  past  5  years. 
Males  bred  from  imported  Barron  stock  with  re¬ 
cords  of  270-282  eggs.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 


D  JIDV  BARRON 

rmm  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

vnlvlkd  Specially  bred  for  heavy  egg  production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  because  they  deliver  the 
goods.  CHICKS,  May  delivery,  13c  each;  June,  12c 
each.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers 
will  tell  you  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy 
chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  price.  Our, cata¬ 
logue  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50.  Elizabethtown,  Fa. 


R  A  R  V Frcc  Ran0c  s- Whifc 

'  LLl.HOIiNS 

CHICKS 


0.  If 


Chicks  $l8per100duringMay;$15 
per  100  during  June.  Prepaid  parcel 
post.  Custom  Hatching  3e  per  egg. 
Circular.  Phone.  Plainsboro  628. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

0IUNDLEH,  Prop.  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  and  cockerels  of  high  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  $?  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks.  $20  per  hundred  from  April  15  to  June  1st;  from 
then  on,  $18.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland.  New  York 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

My  Free  circular  tells  why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the 
greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, 

and  why  HAMPTON'S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  are  the 

chicks  for  you.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittgtown,  N.  J. 


Nonpareil  Strain  Burred  Bocks.  $1.75  per  15.  By 

mail.  Post  paid.  J.  F. Carls,  R.  D.  1,  Brockport,  N.Y. 


The  PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 

Special  Reduced  Prices  on  All  Chicks 

Immediate  May  24th,  31st 
June  8th,  14th  Deliveries 


Barred  Rocks  — 


Per  500  Per  lOO 

$77.00  $16.00 

Per  50 

$8.00 

P«r  25 

$5.00 

R.  I.  Reds  — 

88.00  18.00 

9.00 

5.00 

White  Wyandottes 
105.00  22.00 

11.00 

6.50 

Bl.  Minorcas — 

.  26.00 

13.00 

7.50 

500  lOO  SO 

Wh. Leghorns,  Extra  Special  $60  $13  $7  Wh. Leghorns 

JUNE  DELIVERIES  ONLY 

Safe  delivery  and  Full  count  guaranteed.  Rend 
Money  Order,  checa  or  draft.  Order  at  once. 
We  assure  prompt  service. 

The  Pine  Tree  Hatchery 

Jos.  D.  Wilson  Stockton,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Reds — Barred  and  White  Rocks — Aneonas — Brown 
and  White  Leghorns — White  Wyandottes.  Orders 
trom  25  up  to  several  thousand  filled  in  1  shipment. 
My  hatching  experience  goes  back  more  than  30  years. 
Only  plump  full-sized  sturdy  chicks  sent  out. 
The  kind  I  know  will  live. 

You  Must  Be  Satisfied 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  W.  H.  Allen,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


AT  HALF  PRICE 

(and  prompt  delivery) 

PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  Sixteen  page  Cir¬ 
cular  Free.  Large  General  Cata¬ 
log  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  V,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


15,000  Chicks 


Weekly  for  June  and  July 
delivery,  hatches  due  June 
7-14-21  and  28.  The  best 
healthiest  and  most  vigorous  chicks  obtainable,  hatched 
in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the 
state.  S.  C.  White  and  S.  0.  Brown  Leghorns  1  to.  each. 
B.  P.  Rocks,  18c.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas 
Ittc.  each.  Aneonas  16c.  Broiler  or  mixed  chicks  8c. 
each,  .special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

ORDER  SOON-CATALOG  FREE 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks-(Parks’  Strain  Direct) 

and  S.  f!.  Reds;  trap-nested  stock.  All  high  egg 
record  males  used.  Eggs.  8*2  per  15;  $10  per  190. 
Postage  Paid.  DISQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  So,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


BABY  OHICKS 

From  pure-bred,  heavy  producing  "TOM  BARRON”  S. 

W.  Leghorns.  We  sell  year  after  year  to  the 
same  customers.  There  is  a  reason.  May  chix  $18 
per  100;  June,  $15.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Wm  W.  Ketch  Route  14  Oohocton,  N.Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

The  most  satisfactory  purchase  is  eight  to  ten- 
week  old  pullets  and  cockerels  ready  for  shipment 
after  June  fifteenth.  Prices  on  all  live  stock,  cuts 
of  New  York  and  Boston  winners  with  complete 
description  of  our  bird6  on  request. 

MARCY  FARMS,  Mata  wail,  N.  J. 


For  CAPONS  raise  Jersey  Black  Giants 

(yellow  skin)  the  most  popular  and  profitable  breed 
in  America  today.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  year¬ 
ling  liens.  T.  II.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


LIVE— CAPONS— LIVE 

YOUNG  — EARLY  HATCHED —GROWING 


HBest  poultry  meat  in  the  world 
Cheapest  and  easiest  to  grow 
Order  at  once  for  fall  delivery 
Direct  from  farm  to  you  via  express 

DEXTER  P.  UPH AM  -  BELMAR,  N.J. 


BUCK’S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Largest  winners  in  Rock  family  at  Vineland  Inter¬ 
national  laying  and  breeding  contest.  Hatching 
eggs  from  selected  old  hens,  mated  to  Vineland 
cockerels,  #4  per  15;  *20  per  100.  From  fully  ma¬ 
tured  pullets,  *3  per  15:  $15,  100.  Nothing  sold 
but  what  I  raise  on  my  own  place.  NO  BABY  CHICKS. 
GARRET  W.  BUCK  -  COLTS  NECK.  N.  J. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns  only.  Dates.  May  6,  10,  17,  24, 
31.  Chicks  1  Sc  and  Eggs  6c  eaeh.  From  good,  healthy , 
farm  range  stock.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

PARADISE  POULTRY  FARM  Paradise.  Pa.  Box  B 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.  Send  (or  circular.  II.  Fisher,  Milford,  N  .  J. 


TIFFANY’S  Superior 

Wyandottes,  Reds,  Kocks, 

Leghorns,  Aneonas,  Pekin, 

Rouen  and  Runner.  Aldham  Poultry  Farm.  R.  34,  Phaanioilla,  Pa. 


HUMMER’S  Guaranteed  CHICKS 

Bar  Rock,  $16.50.  R.  I.  Red,  81 7. 50.  S.  C.  White  and  8.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn,  $15.  Ancona,  $28.  Minorca  Chix,  $6 
per  Dozen,  alive,  Prepaid.  Illustrated  folder  free. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.  -  Frenohtown,  N.  J. 


EGGS-WHITE  R0CKS-CHICKS 

Eggs  from  highest  quality  pedigreed  stock,  $3  per  15. 
Baby  chicks,  -So  each.  Get  your  order  in  early.  Circular 
ready.  THEO.  L.  POOLE,  JAMESVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


CHICKS 


Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  12cts. 

and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

I  hatch  about  4,000  Barron  and  Eglantine  strain  chicks  every  week.  They  are  ull  from  free  range  stock, 
big  husky  fellows,  ready  to  grow  into  money.  You  cannot  aff  ord  to  lie  short  of  chicks  at  these  prices- 
Chicks  ready  Mny  10th,  17tli,  24tli  und  !!lst,  at  $15  per  lOO;  $140  per  lOOO.  June  flhicks  $18 
per  100  ;  $120  per  lOOO.  1  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  pav  parcel  post  charges.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  or  send  for  circular.  UKOOKbllFE  POULTRY  FARM,  (E.  C.  BROWN)  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Kirkup  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

2d  Place  in  Leghorn  Class  at  Storrs  J  %  \  1  Contest 

Straight  American  Stock  —  assuring  yon  of 
large  white  eggs. 

Capacity  —  4,000  weekly  — 90<  our  output  for 
Mareli  and  April  are  booked. 


Per  too 


$25.00 

22.50 


100  or  less 
400  or  over 


15% 

25% 


On 


May  10-28 
June  Chicks 


Order  now— If  not  your  full  order,  place  a 
few  of  them  in  your  brooder  —  you  can 
then  judge  best  where  to  place  your  order 
for  1922. 

Guarantee:  Full  count  of  strong  chicks  de¬ 
livered.  Yon  alone  judge  them.  Xo  open¬ 
ing  of  boxes  at  express  office. 

Ynn  want  Not  bow  many  chicks  for  a  dollar  tl,,> 

YOU  want  But  chicks  worth  a  dollar  foradollar  lha*  SOUrMott° 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.  Mattituck,  L.I.N.Y. 


Cliiclis 

PURE  BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Foundation  stock  imported  direct.  First  mating 
headed  by  males  direct  from  Barron’s  yards,  pedi¬ 
grees  280-288  eggs.  Beginning  May  23rd  we  offer 
chicks  at  big  reductions.  These  chicks  satisfy  our 
customers.  Write  for  proof  of  this  statement  and 
our  low  prices.  Safe  arrival  of  chicks  guaranteed. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  .  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

S.  C,  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Large  egg  producers.  Free  farm  range.  Selected  breeders. 
Healthy,  vigorous,  farm  llock.  American  strains.  Custom, 
ers  report  line  success  this  season.  May  chicks,  *1S  hun¬ 
dred.  Egg,  #H.  Mountain  Viaw  Poultry  Firm,  Hop, well  Junction.  N.T. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  f^hltSwoWmrtSSR 

imported  direct.  Kecords262to  289.  E.  E.  LEWI*,  Apatachin,  N.r. 

Francais  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  at  reduced  price.  10-wks.-old  pullets. 
Also  three  fine  breeding  pons  for  sale. 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Reach,  N.Y. 

Now  Half  Price 

Barred  Rocks.  Reds,  Aneonas.  Oir.  Free. 

LAMBERT'S  FARMS  -  Apponaug,  R.  |. 

Fine  RrnoHc  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 
I  me  Ul  CCUO  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Tallord.  P» 

TURKEY  FY'PQ  Big  Bronze,  $9  per  setting  of  9 
I  UIvIYLI  tuuj  N.Y.  City  deliveries  by  messen¬ 
ger.  U.  B.  WILSON,  Mount  Klsco,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  if{£-  d«?*5?4&  J 

GEO.  F.  WILLIAMSON  -  Flan 


$8  per  60. 
enta  each. 
Flanders,  N.  J 

RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  PROFIT 

We  sell  Hatching  eggs  from  our  healthy  and  vigorous 
Ringneck  Golden  and  Silver  Pheasants  at  very  reason- 
aide  prices.  Address  Suparintentltnff'Fair  acrei."  Bayporl.L.  I..H.T. 

Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  Speonk,  L.  I..  N.Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS  NARRACANSETTS 

Either  breed.  $4.50  for  6;  $8  for  12.  Sent  pre¬ 
paid.  Our  instructions  for  raising  90%  of  all  flocks 
put  off.  Also  for  handling  and  preventing  the  dif- 
ferentdiseases  in  turkeys,  sent  free  witli  each  order. 
All  orders  filled  promptly.  Strictly  fresh  eggs. 
tV -VLTElt  BROS.  -  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  (:htoihcikfirsEs!eT-I!mj: 

R.  N.Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  IN  PH  Kill  1,1,  FA  It  MS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  t 

hito  'Wyandottes.  Regal-Dorcas stock direot.  Eggs, 
A-No.l  stock,  $1.50— 15 1  $8— 100.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fills.  N.Y. 

Ill  tvnolr  Pnllolo  Pullets.  Thoroughbred  Hogan  test 
lu-noeKruiiBis  stock,  forest  faiim,  ito<A»»»j,  n.  j. 

PUIPKC  17c  each,  EGGS  and  GROWING  STOCK* 

Onivnv  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  llel, 

Fnr  Qalo  Fffffs  and  Stock,  White  Leghorns. 

TUI  ualo  alex.  Davidson  -  Glen  Campbell.  Pa. 

RC.  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS.  *1.50— 15;  *8— 100. 
s  Mrs.  CLAUDIA  BETTS,  Hillsdale,  Michigan 


w 


Baby 


GhickS  J'"'*’  *?ra'n-  .?_•  White  Leghorns 


Chicks 


at  $10  per  100,  Parcel  Post  paid. 

FRANK  BLUM _ New  Washington,  Ohio 

Single  Comb  R.  I.  Red  Day-Old  Chicks  rfXd  2S&? 

State  tested  for  White  Diarrhea  and  culled  for  high 
production.  $25  a  hundred.  Telephone  i 62-6.  Order  now 

for  May  and  June.  BROWN'S  POULTRr  FARM.  Westboro.  Mast 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixt  10u 
and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.  free. 

JACOB  NEIMONP  ilcAliatervlIle,  Pa.  Box  Z 

it u keifs  CHICKENS— DUCKS— GEESE— TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Dogs.  Stock  and  Hatching 
Eggs.  Catalog  Free.  H.A  S0UD£R,Box29,Sellersville.Pa. 

Healthy,  LIVABLE  CHICKS  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Aneonas,  S.  C.  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  From 
pure-bred,  heavy-laying,  farm  raised  breeders.  Circular. 
A.  l)o\EEF  -  Nodus,  New  York 

f  _  Pi,.-*  Fawn  and  White  In- 

Lver-Laymg  strain  dian  Runner  Ducks. 

J - — -  Eggs.  $2  per  setting 

Address,  LINOENSEARM,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hununelstown,  Pa 


CHICKS 


cular  free. 


Barred  P.  Rock,  X.eghorns  and  Mixed. 
10c  and  up,  for  June.  Also  a  few  for 
May.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir- 

'he  Cyclone  Hatchery,  MilUratonu,  Prana. 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  I 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  818  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Conn.  Box  800.  Phone  140 


WMiiniHiiminiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiminiiintiiiNiimniiiiiimiiittimiiiiiinmiiiiiiiinmmntniinpB 

Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 

Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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A  New  Market  For 

HOLSTEINS 

VICTORY  FARMS  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

At  least  forty  head  of  the  best  in¬ 
dividuals  obtainable  will  be  offered. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED 

Ideal  location.  Three  auctioneers.  National 
advertising. 

Every  animal  to  be  sold  under  sixty-day 
re-test  guarantee  and  warranty  against 
contagious  abortion. 

Ship  stock  via  Reading  system  to  Doyles- 
town,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Office,  329  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building. 

References: —Dun,  Bradstreets,  Middle  City  Bank, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  West  End  Trust  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Solebury  National  Bank, 

New  Hope,  Pa. 

COME  AND  BRING  THE  FOLKS 

CLEMENT  H.  CONGDON,  Owner 

VICTORY  FARMS  DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


The  Second 

National  Co-operative  Sale 

New  York  State  Fair  Grounds 

June  2-3-4 — Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

200  Holsteins  200 

This  sale  represents  the  offering  of  108  consignors  located  in  15  States 
and  Canada  and  will  include  a  carefully  selected  lot  of  open  and  bred  heifers, 
record  cows,  young  and  mature  bulls  from  high  record  dams.  Sold  subject 
to  a  60-day  retest  guarantee. 

Individuality  and  Production 

were  both  made  requirements  for  entry  to  this  sale.  We  will  offer  32  cows 
with  records  of  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days;  67  cows  and  heifers  with  records 
from  18  lbs.  in  heifer  form  to  over  29  lbs.;  animals  with  splendid  yearly 
records  and  show  ring  winners. 

Foundation  Females  and  Herd  Sires 

Here  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  secure  foundation  animals  richly  bred 
in  the  popular  blood  lines  of  the  day.  Carefully  selected  by  committees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  different  State  Associations. 

The  sale  includes  20  bulls,  sired  by  the  best  bulls  of  the  breed  and  out  of 
dams  with  records  of  at  least  30  lbs.,  several  from  dams  with  large  yearly 
records. 

Sale  under  auspices  of 

New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  Inc. 

E.  R.  Zimmer,  Secretary  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  CUSHIONS 

SAVE  WASTE  BY  BREAKAGE 

Our  cushions  protect  YOt'll  Minimum  ex¬ 

pense,  prompt  shipment.  Six  supply  stations. 
Write  for  sample  anil  particulars 

ATLANTIC  EXCELSIOR  MFG.  CO. 

507  West  30th  Street  New  York 


’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  abso¬ 
lutely  rainproof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swing¬ 
ing  window.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  showing  forty  different  outs.  K.  C. 
YOUNG  CO..  lt>  Depot  Street.  Randolph.  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  12'/2^  each 

R.  I.  Reds  15^  each 

Safe  arrival  tfuaranttM  <1.  Fifteen  years  shipper  of 
day-old  chicks.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid. 

A  hatch  every  zveek,  free  circular 

BABY  CHICK  FARM  Staatsburg-on-Hud*on,  N.  Y. 


BIG  STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

May  20th — 2~tli.  June  1st — 8th — 151  li 
Eglantine  White  Leghorns  *14  per  1  On  Martin’s 
Itega)  Dorcas  White  Wyamiottes,  #20  per  100. 
Ringlet  Barred  Rooks,  Quality  8.  ('.  Reds.  8$  17  per 
100.  25  or  50  lots  same  price  per  chick,  Also  Duck¬ 
lings.  Only  500  chicks  front  each  Breed  a  week. 
Safe  at  rival.  Postage  Prepaid.  Order  now.  Catn- 
logue  free.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  N  J. 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

$22  per  TOO,  b.v  parcel  post;  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  From  stock  produced  in  my 
pedigree  matings.  Shipments  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning.  Send  $2,  balance  <\  O. 
D.  My  20  pullets  still  lead  in  the.  New 
York  State  contest.  1.951  eggs  in  six 
months.  November  1st  to  May  1st. 
GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25,  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 


TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

We  own  the  original  and  famous  San¬ 
born  flock  of  8.  i  ’.  It.  1  Red*,  fourteen 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selective 
breeding  behind  them.  Champion 
layers  with  records  up  to  .top  eggs 
In  one  year.  Our  Leghorns  are  of  t  lie 
same  quality.  Reduced  Prices  for 
May  and  June.  Catalog  Krf.k. 

West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1  50,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


LIGHT  AND  DA KK  BRAHMAS, 

W.  W  Y  AN DOTTES,  It  A  It  RED 
ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS.  8.  C.W.  AND 

BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cat.  t  ree. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


CORNELL  Certified  S.  C.  Reds 

EGGS— $3  for  15.  Cock — S15.  Circular.  Eggs  from 
uncertified  liens— S7. 50  per  100. 

L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON  Route  7  Oswego,  New  York 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Parks’ pedigree  bred- 
to-lay  Barred  Kocks.  h  arm  raised.  Vigorous  stock, 
$2.50,  15  :  $0.00.  50  :  $10.00,  100,  prepaid.  15  years 
a  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks.  C.  TV.  PRICE, 
Hackettstown,  New  Jersey. 


PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS 

Cockorels — Murrh  Hatch.  8-wks.-old  Pullets — April  Hatc  h 

JOHN  J.  TKOPEA  N  Sparrou  but*h,  N.  Y. 


Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds  ^STbAd 

for  eggs  and  rolor.  15  for  $1.75;  KK)— $9.  Chix.  100 — $23. 
parrel  p08t  prepaid.  NE1.ME  KUSSELL,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


For  Sale —S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  IT." 

7  wks.  old.  *1  <a«h :  Cockerels.  T*»t?eaeh.  Limited  supply. 
Act  quickly.  0.  S.  FAILE,  King  Si..  Portehester.M.Y.  Telephone  136R 


Chicks,  Eggs ! 


BABY  CHIX 


10.000  PER  WEEK 
LEADING  VARIETIES 

Write  for  price  list  and 
order  blank.  The  SrENCKK  Hatchery,  SrsscER,  Ohio 

Barred  Rock  Baby  Chicks  dch?er"'f«!mTmpne8ty 

ed  birds.  $24  a  Hundred.  T.  0.  Rydberg,  Hiekwille,  L.  I ,  N  Y. 


C  f!  Rrnwnl  uffhnrno  Barron  s-  c •  White  Leghorns, 

0.  U.  Diuwn  Lugnorns  25 2.278  strain.  Eggs.  15— $1  20;  rto 

—$2.20:50— $:i. 25:  100— $6, prepaid.  MissV. FULTON. Gillipolis.  0. 

Minorca®  s-  r-  B-  ^hix.  May,  $18  a  lot).  Pen.  No.  1.  25c 
IIIU!  bdS  each.  76*  guar.  test.  Mr«.  1.  J.  Merville,  Bliss, tt.Y, 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Baby  Chicks 

60c  each.  Eggs.  $5  for  15.  THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CO..  Fanwood,  N.  J. 


Mottled  Aiieoiins.  Eggs  for  hatching.  lM.80— 15,  post¬ 
paid,  3d  zone.  Geo.  K.  1iowdli.li,  Kipi-rmir*.  N.Y. 


8  iVvV- Hatching  Eggs 


Arlington  Strain:  $3.50—15. 

Ithlnebrok,  N.Y. 


Beautiful  Single  Comb  SHEPPARD  ANCONAS 
Grandson  of  bird  from  Sheppard's  heads  pen  2.  16  eggs, 
$7.60;  chicks. 30c.  ED.  HOLLENBECK.  Maple  Shade  Firn.,  Bictsporl,  N.Y. 


LION  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

S.  W.  C.  Leghorn  Chicks,  May  24th  to  31st.  $30 
per  100;  June  11th,  $25  per  100.  Pullets.  1  lb. 
and  over.  $3  eaeh.  No  crow  heads,  hut  bright, 
vigorous  birds  with  short,  strong  hills.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Toe  marked  Cockerels.  1  lb.  and 
over,  bred  from  stock  220  to  244-egg  records.  $3 
eaeh.  Our  records  “All  Northwest”  03%  pro¬ 
duction  two  pens  for  December  and  January, 
1018-1910.  At  Vineland  20  birds  laid  340  eggs 
during  December,  1010.  ami  finished  year  fifth 
pen.  At  Sforrs  my  pen  averaged  108  eggs  and  1 
was  first  Leghorn  this  year  iu  December  and 
January.  No  artificial  lights  used. 

C.  RASMUSSEN  -  -  DOVER,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHIXS 

at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ba  rred  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds.  White, 
Brown  Leghorns.  Write  for  pamphlet— Free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  M.  SANKET,  Prep.  UcilliUrrill*.  !•». 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  4  "Z1S  25c 

Our  29th  Year  Helpful,  Interesting  Articles  E#r-h  Month  by  Poultry 
Writers  of  National  Reputation  $]  00a  Y«  ar.  SampleOopy  FREE.  I 
AMERICA*  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Box ‘2  Syracohc,  5.  T. 


Grand  Hatches  Make  Possible  These 

BIG  PRICE  REDUCTIONS— IN  EFFECT  MAY  23 


Fertility  i.$  higher  than  ever— giving  you  the  opportunity  to  get  liillpot 
Quality  Chicks  at  these  extremely  low  figures. 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

25  50  100  500  1000 

$3.75  $7.00  $14.00  $65.00  $120.00 
4.25  7.50  15.00  70.00  130.00 

4.50  8.50  16.00  80.00  150.00 

6.75  12.50  25.00 


White,  Black  or  Brown  Leghorns.  . . . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

R.  I.  Reds  or  White  Rocks . 

White  Wyandotte*.  Black  Minorcas 
or  Buff  Rocks . . 

SPECIAL  MATING 

25  50  100  SOO  1000 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  I  $6.75  $12.50  $25.00 
Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2  5.00  9.00  18.00  85.00  160.00 

Hatching  Dates,  May  25,  June  1,  8,  15 

Get  Your  Order  Oil  Today 

—take  full  advantage  of  the  prompt  deliveries  we  can  now  offer  you.  Send 
cheek  or  money  order— cannot  semi  (J.  O.  D.  Chicks  muileu  parcel  post,  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  w  ithin  1200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchlown,  N.  J. 


osemo 


30,000  For  Immediate  Delivery 

Rose  id  on  t  Baby  Chicks  from  our  splendid  pure-bred,  farm-range  breeding  Hooks  hatched 
id  our  own  big  iucubutors  and  shipped  direct  to  you.  Send  your  order  at  once 

For  Shipment  May  23,  24,  25,  26 


Per  1 000 

$135.00 


Per "no 

$68.00 


W hite  Leghorns  .  . 

Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  Kocks  . , 

Rhode  Island  Reds...  . 

White  Rocks.  White  W.vandottes . 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID— SAFE  DELIVERY 


Per  100  per  50  Per  25 

#15.00  *7.50  $4.25 

18.00  9.00  5.00 

10.00  10.00  5.00 

23.00  12.00  7.00 

GUARANTEED 


Rosemont  llaby  <  hicks  are  unsurpassed.  Kosemont.  breeding  stock  is  free-range  and  heaw-laying  hardy  and 
healthy,  and  Itosemont  incubators  under  scientific  care,  produce  big  husky  chicks  that  make  money-earning 
fowls  Buy  from  us  and  be  satisfied.  Semi  postofhee  or  express  money  order  or  check— and  order  direct  from  t Ili¬ 


ad.  Or  write  for  catalog. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont, 


N.  J 


300  YEARLING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

laying  1,470  egg*  per  week .  *1.75  each. 

C.  O.  t).  on  approval. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM  -  Newtown. Conn. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


BABY CHICKS 


High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  reduced 
prices.  Good  service.  Price  $15  per  100,  May  delivery  ; 
SI  2  per  100.  June  delivery.  Parcels  post  paid.  Safe  arri¬ 
val  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


750 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


May  21,  1921 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
na'me  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
credited  with  the  statement  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  swindled  out  of  $500,000,000 
through  stock  investments — half  a  billion 
dollars.  From  the  report  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  it  would  seem  that  no  class  of  people 
escape  the  clutches  of  the  get-rieh-quick 
promoter.  The  easiest  victims  of  the  pro¬ 
moter  are  supposed  to  be  doctors,  women 
and  farmers,  while  even  the  banker  in 
many  instances  does  not  escape.  “Tele¬ 
phone  houses”  are  pointed  out  as  a  class 
of  brokers  especially  to  be  avoided.  These 
houses  have  a  small  army  of  salesmen 
calling  prospects  on  the  ’phone  to  induce 
them  to  buy  some  highly  speculative  or 
worthless  stock.  When  a  victim  is 
landed  the  profit  on  the  transaction  is  so 
large  as  to  make  the  plan  profitable. 
This  is  the  class  of  stocks,  too,  that  are 
peddled  in  country  districts  by  salesmen 
and  by  flaming  circulars  through  the 
mails.  A  very  large  percentage  of  all 
stocks  sold  by  these  methods  are  fraudu¬ 
lent.  Therefore  a  safe  resolution  for 
country  people  would  be  to  refuse  to  con¬ 
sider  any  stock  proposition  in  this  way. 
Too  many  invest  first  and  investigate 
afterward.  The  reverse  is  the  only  sensi¬ 
ble  course. 

A  Federal  indictment  charging  con¬ 
spiracy,  operated  by  means  of  the  mails, 
to  defraud  investors  in  the  stock  of  the 
American  Tire  Corporation  of  Delaware, 
was  returned  yesterday  against  Dureil 
Gregory  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  7  Wall  Street; 
Rhode  II.  Gregory,  John  M.  Gregory, 
Harvey  N.  Gregory  and  about  70  other 
brokers,  representatives  of  the  brokerage 
firm  in  this  city.  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Boston.  Springfield.  Mass. ;  New 
Haven  and  Providence. 

It  was  part  of  the  scheme  to  defraud, 
according  to  the  indictment,  that  the 
brokerage  company  planned  to  obtain  an 
option  to  purchase  the  entire  common 
stock  of  the  American  Tire  Corporation 
at  prices  ranging  from  $2  to  $8  a  share 
and  to  sell  these  shares  to  investors  at 
$10  a  share,  regardless  of  the  market 
value  of  the  stock.  In  order  to  induce 
their  victims  to  purchase  stock  on  the 
partial  payment  plan,  the  indictment  as¬ 
serts.  the  conspirators  represented  the 
stock  would  be  placed  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  within  a  short  time. — Daily  Paper. 

The  above  case  is  typical  of  the  pirates 
engaged  in  promoting  worthless  stock. 
The  automobile  and  tire  industries  have 
been  the  favorite  field  of  these  get-rich- 
quick  artists,  second  only  to  the  oil  game. 
The  “woods  arc  full”  of  this  class  of  pro¬ 
moters,  and  those  having  a  little  money 
to  invest  cannot  be  too  cautious  about 
parting  with  it.  Take  time  to  find  out 
the  record  and  standing  of  any  concern. 
Your  local  broker  will  usually  give  you 
good  advice,  and  the  Publisher’s  Desk  is 
always  at  your  service. 

I  enclose  some  letters  from  John  G. 
Sheridan,  who  seems  to  be  the  prime 
mover  in  the  Clover  Valley  Butter  Com¬ 
pany,  formerly  1192  Kossuth  'Street, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  but  now  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.  Will  you  see  if  you  can  collect 
this  account?  It  amounts  to  $48.  and  I 
can  use  the  money.  J.  t.  s. 

Vermont. 

We  have  been  unable  to  make  the  col¬ 
lection.  The  information  is  that  John 
Sheridan  has  been  doing  business  tinder 
several  names,  and  running  up  bills  in 
all  of  them,  none  of  which  are  paid.  The 
account  is  absolutely  uncollectible  and 
worthless.  Pass  by  any  solicitations  for 
goods  you  may  receive  from  either  of  the 
above  names. 

I  am  again  writing  you  concerning  that 
pig  deal  which  I  had  with  the  Suburban 
Live  Stock  Company,  Waltham,  Maes. 
They  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  me,  so 
I  sent  you  the  claim  some  time  ago.  I 
wish  you  could  have  this  matter  fixed  up 
at  once,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  that 
much  money.  The  claim  is  $30.54. 

West  Virginia.  J.  e.  p. 

The  ’West  Virginia  subscriber  ordered 
three  barrow  pigs  at  $7  each.  Suburban 
Live  Stock  Company  shipped  two  barrows 
and  one  sow  with  C.  O.  D.  charges  $8 
each.  J.  E.  P.  not  going  to  the  express 
office  himself,  the  pigs  were  accepted  and 
paid  for.  He  returned  the  pigs  promptly. 
Hits  letters  asking  for  refund  of  money 


and  ours  in  his  behalf  have  been  ignored. 
This  is  the  record  of  the  case  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  files.  The  Suburban  Live 
Stock  Company  has  been  given  every 
opportunity  to  refute  the  claims  of  the 
customer,  but  thus  far  has  remained 
silent.. 

I  shipped  by  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany,  July  7,  1920,  one  bundle  of  bed 
quilts  and  two  pairs  of  blankets  and  they 
got  lost.  I  put  in  a  claim  about  the  first 
of  September,  and  so  far  I  have  not  heard 
from  them.  I  did  not  place  any  value  on 
them  when  I  shipped  them,  but  I  made  my 
claim  for  $G0.  The  agent  said  I  would 
get  $50  for  them,  but  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  I  am  not  going  to  get  anything. 
There  were  nine  quilts  and  two  pairs  of 
blankets  in  the  bundle.  If  you  will  try 
to  collect  it  for  me  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you  and  give  you  10  per  cent  for  collect¬ 
ing  it.  Get  whatever  you  can  out  of 
them.  I  made  affidavit  to  this  and  gave 
it  to  the  agent,  but  I  do  not  know  if  he 
sent  it  to  the  general  express  office  or  not. 

West  Virginia.  C.  B.  b. 

The  express  company  does  not  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  itself  or  its  patrons  when  it  delays 
settlement  of  a  clear  claim  like  this.  The 
shipment  was  lost.  The  blankets  and 
quilts  had  been  used  scarcely  three 
months.  Yet  the  express  compauy  first 
refused  the  claim,  and  then  offered  $35, 
which  was  refused.  Eight  months  after 
shipment  $50  was  sent  in  settlement,  this 
being  the  extent  of  the  express  company’s 
liability,  as  no  value  was  given  on  the 
receipt.  We  are  glad  to  help  a  subscriber 
in  a  case  like  this,  and  make  no  charge 
for  the  service,  although  we  appreciate 
the  spirit. 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  taking  up  my  trouble  with 
the  mail-order  house.  They  sent  me  the 
waist  at  once  after  you  communicated 
with  them.  I  am  glad  you  have  a  good 
opinion  of  this  firm,  although  I  cannot 
share  it.  I  feel  sure  that  I  should  never 
have  reecived  anything  from  them  had  it 
not  been  for  you.  It  is  quite  different  to 
have  representative  of  a  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  paper  inquire  concerning  a  trans¬ 
action  from  when  an  unknown  country¬ 
woman  writes  about  a  small  order. 
We  always  feel  that  we  have  a  real 
friend  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  have 
taken  it  for  years,  and  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  as  long  as  we  live.  Just  now 
we  are  again  worried  about  daylight  sav¬ 
ing.  I  enclose  a  clipping  from  our  Daily 
Utica  Observer,  which  causes  us  uneasi¬ 
ness.  I  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  to 
defeat  this  autocratic  measure.  I  hardly 
know  how  we  ever  lived  through  the  first 
two  Summers  of  this  time.  Should  it 
again  be  forced  upon  ns  we  shall  move 
into  the  village  and  live  by  working  for 
other  people.  mrs.  s.  c. 

New  York. 

This  letter  shows  the  importance  of 
replying  promptly  to  letters  of  complaint 
and  making  adjustments.  An  unfortunate 
experience  causes  a  loss  of  confidence  in 
even  a  reliable  house,  and  it  is  hard  to 
convince  the  complainant  that  the  errors 
occur  through  a  mix-up  and  no  intention 
of  causing  loss  and  annoyance.  Country 
customers  should  have  as  much  attention 
as  large  city  ones,  and  a  prompt  report 
on  a  complaint  goes  far  to  establish  credit 
and  confidence. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  a  ruling  against  the  deceptive  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  B'ig  Four  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany.  Chicago,  and  others  conducting 
similar  schemes.  A  portion  of  the  report 
follows : 

It  was  found  that  combination  lots,  as 
advertised  by  this  company,  consisted  of 
some  staple  articles  whose  quality  and 
price  were  well  known  to  the  public,  but 
that,  the  greater  part  of  the  lot  consisted 
of  articles  whose  quality  and  price  were 
not  known  to  the  public. 

Sugar  was  advertised  at  41/) c  per  lb., 
flour  at  $7.98  a  barrel,  soap,  2c  a  cake, 
and  Quaker  oats  at  4c  per  package,  to 
lead  the  public  to  believe  that  all  the 
groceries  in  a  given  lot  were  proportion¬ 
ately  low.  In  order  to  get  the  low-priced 
articles,  the  purchaser  was  required  to 
buy  the  entire  lot.  The  trial  developed 
that  the  articles  whose  quality  and  price 
were  not  known  were  listed1  sufficiently 
high  to  give  a  satisfactory  profit  on  the 
whole  lot,  the  little-known  articles  being 
priced  high  to  offset  the  low-priced,  well- 
known  articles. 

These  deceptive  practices  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  this  department  time  and  time 
again,  and  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
now  taken  action  against  the  deceptive 
practices. 


“Did  the  laundrymau  find  those  cuffs  he 
lost  last  week?”  “No,  John.”  “The 
shirts  are  no  good  to  me  without  the 
cuffs.”  “Evidently  he  figured  it  that  way, 
too.  This  week  he  lost  the  shirts.”— 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Tke  Colonel  Fooled  Me  Ag  ain 
This  Time  He  Did  It  Witk  His  Car 


Friday  night  I  saw  him  down 
in  front  of  Perkins’  hardware 
store  with  his  car.  VVe  kind 
of  joshed  him  a  bit  about  how 
the  old  car  was  growing  grey 
like  his  whiskers.  With  that, 
he  smiled  and  said:  ‘‘Just  you 
wait.” 

Sunday  morning — only  two 
days  later — he  whizzed  by  with 
that  car  a  beautiful  jet  black 
and  shining  like  a  bottle.  Saw 
him  at  church  and  all  I  could 


get  out  of  him  was:  “Did  it 
myself.  If  you  don’t  believe 
it,  ask  Mrs.  Colonel.  She 
got  a  lot  of  new  furniture 
out  of  a  can  of  Lowe  Brothers 
Vernicol  and  I  got  that  new  car 
out  of  a  can  of  their  Auto¬ 
mobile  Color  Varnish.  If  I 
can  do  it,  so  can  you." 

And  by  Jimminy,  I  did. 
If  I  can  do  it,  so  can  you. 
It’s  sold  by  the  best  dealer  in 
each  town. 


-- 


wq  Brothers 

510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Memphis 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 

Factories:  Dayton  Toronto 


Dairymen ! 

Get  Top  Prices  for  Youn  Product 


GET  rid  of  the  accumulated 
sludge,  hardened  milk, 
dirt,  etc.,  in  your  dairy  utensils, 
for  bacteria  lurks  in  these  im¬ 
purities,  and  bacteria  means  in¬ 
ferior  products  and  low  prices. 
Clean  your  milking  machines, 
separators,  milk  cans,  pails,  etc., 
with  Grade  No.  3  American 
Steel  Wool.  These  softly  wool- 
ed  steel  strands  get  into  the  cor¬ 


ners  and  crevices  and  then  good¬ 
bye,  bacteria!  Use  American 
Steel  Wool  for  all  your  dairy 
cleaning,  scouring  and  polish¬ 
ing.  Beats  wash-cloths,  acids, 
powders,  etc.,  a  hundred  ways. 

Nestle’s,  Mohawk  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  Borden’s  and  Shef¬ 
field -Slawson- Decker  Farms 
are  large  users  of  American 
Steel  Wool  for  dairy  purposes. 


American  Steel  Wool  is  put  up  in  one -pound  packages  and  in 
Household  sizes.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his 
name  and  15c,  and  you  will  be  supplied  with  a  Household  package. 

Department  R 

American  Steel  Wool  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  9-11  Desbrosses  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  z vrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  lf>  to  ISe; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  1  :  hindquarters, 

lb..  IS  to  22e ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.  1,‘! 
to  15c;  heavy,  lb..  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  20  to  24c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
10  to  ISc ;  mutton,  lb..  11  to  13c;  veal, 
lb.,  14  to  10c. 

Live  poultry,  fowls,  lb..  20  to  32c; 
roosters,  lb..  22  to  25c:  old.  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
ducks,  lb..  30  to  35c;  geese,  lb..  20  to 
25c;  turkeys.  ]b„  10  to  45c;  eggs.  30c. 

Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches.  $1.20  to 
$1.25;  large  bunches.  $2.50  to  $3;  beets, 
per  hu.,  00  to  70c ;  cabbage,  per  crate, 
35  to  40c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c-;  celery, 
per  doz.  hunches.  <1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers, 
per  doz.  $2  to  $2.25;  lettuce,  curly,  per 
doz..  75  to  00c:  common,  per  doz.,  50  to 
00c;  mint,  green,  per  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
35c!  onions,  per  bu.,  40  to  50c;  green,  per 
doz.  bunches,  10  to  ]‘2y2c;  potatoes,  bu.. 
30  to  35c;  parsnips,  bu..  00  to  75c;  pie¬ 
plant.  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c;  radishes, 
per  doz.  bunches.  25  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.25;  ha nmer,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
vegetable  oysters,  loz.  bunches,  40  to  45c; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Apples,  per  bu..  Kings,  $1.50  to  $1.85; 
Spys,  $1.50  to  $1  X5 ;  Greenings.  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  seconds.  S0o  to  $1. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-nicked,  me¬ 
dium.  $3.25:  red  marrow.  8' 7  ;  white  mar¬ 
row.  $4.50;  red  kidney.  $7.50;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $10;  pea,  $3;  yellow  eye,  $6;  im¬ 
perials.  $8. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1,  4c;  No.  2.  3c;  : 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  3c;  No.  2.  2c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  2c;  horsehides.  each. 
$1.50  to  $2;  lambs,  each,  50c  to  $1;  calf, 
No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  10c;  wool,  Heeee.  lb..  1 
15  to  18c;  unwashed,  medium.  15  to  18c. 

Seeds,  clover,  bu.,  $15  to  $18;  Timothv, 
$4  to  $4.50;  Alsike.  $14  to  $15;  Alfalfa. 
$14.50  to  $15.50. 

Wheat,  per  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  78  to  80c;  oats,  white,  bu., 
45  to  4514c;  rye.  bu..  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

Hay  and  Straw — Timothv.  No.  1.  ton. 
$26;  No.  2.  $20  to  $23;  No.  3.  mixed. 
$10  to  $22;  Alfalfa.  $10  to  $27;  straw, 
ton.  $15  to  $10. 

stracu.se 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  10  to  12c;  me¬ 
dium.  lb.,  5  to  6c;  lamb.  lb..  23  to  30c; 
live  pigs,  each,  $0;  small  dressed  pigs, 
lb..  16c;  pork,  light,  lb.,  1414c;  heavy, 
lb..  10c;  veal,  prime,  lb..  14c;  common, 
lb..  11c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  ducks,  live, 
lb..  30c;  chickens,  live,  lb..  35  to  40c; 
fowls,  live.  lbs..  35  to  40c ;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  35c;  guinea  hens,  live,  each,  $1; 
ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  55c;  chickens,  dressed, 
lb..  55c:  fowls,  dressed,  lb..  55c;  geese, 
dressed,  lb..  50c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb..  35c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  55c:  eggs.  30  to  32c; 
duck  eggs.  40c;  lard,  lb.,  15c;  Italian 
cheese,  lb..  40  to  50c;  maple  svrup.  gal., 
$2  to  $2.25. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

Wo  have  many  able-bodied  young  men.  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  feeble-minded ;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age.  to  STTERIX- 
TENDEN'T.  Letch  worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two  women,  general  supply  and 
housekeeper  department;  $40.00  to  $50.00  and 
ma'ntcnauee.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


FARMER.  WANTED- — Vicinity  of  Brewster:  mar¬ 
ried  couple  preferred,  without  children;  hus¬ 
band  for  farm  work  and  wife  for  housework;  if 
service  is  satisfactory  position  prohabl.v  perma¬ 
nent.  ADVERTISER  $840,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  An  experienced  Hungarian  cook  and 
baker  in  .lewisli- American  country  boarding¬ 
house  for  .Inly  and  August;  price  no  object  to 
clean,  quirk,  strong,  economical  person;  full 
p-i-p.-nlars  first  letter.  DAVID  SCHIFF,  Sum¬ 
mit  llo  is**.  Hunter,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  woman  rook,  thoroughly 
efficient,  for  boarding-house  of  85  guests.  11. 
GORLEY.  Route  No.  2.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  dairyman  for  small  registered 
Guernsey  herd  on  private  estate  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  on  border  of  New  York  State:  must  be  good  I 
butter-maker,  clean,  punctual  about  his  duties;  ' 
preference  given  to  middle-aged  man:  give  refer-  I 
cnees,  salary  wanted  and  age  in  first  letter.  I 
ADVERTISER  SStiO.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  practical  all  'round  farmer: 
farm  *10  miles  from  New  York;  good  living 

a . unmodfltions,  five  rooms  and  bath:  state  age. 

experience  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
8Si:2.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Competent  white  woman  as  cook: 

private  home  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.:  family 
of  seven:  live  in  help:  $05  a  month:  kitchen  girl 
kept  to  assist  with  cleaning,  etc.;  please  give 
references  with  first  letter.  Address  MRS.  E. 
M.  HULL,  Monroe,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  plain  cook  for  general  house¬ 
work  position  on  farm:  two  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage:  running  water;  no  washing;  no  objection 
to  one  child:  $40  monthly:  give  references  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8870.  <-aro  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  for  country;  three  Summer 
months:  farm  Summer  home;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences:  man  must  bo  able  to  run  Overland 
ear  for  owner  and  do  general  garden  and  house 
chores:  wife  for  general  housework;  white  or 
colored:  would  take  couple  with  child:  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  8871,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Tenant  man  to  board  help  on  fruit 
farm;  in  applying  give  ago.  nationality,  ex¬ 
perience  and  number  of  children.  C.  W.  WIL- 
ROR,  Williamson.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Girl  for  light  housework:  no  wash¬ 
ing:  good  home:  small  family;  write  or  call. 
MRS.  E.  PICK,  2(509,  Kenmore  PI.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ambitious  Christian  man  to  work  on 
poultry  farm:  one  who  takes  interest  in  chick¬ 
ens;  board;  state  wages.  HENRY  E.  HEINE, 
Lakewood.  N.  .T. 


WANTED— -Competent,  reliable  woman  for  cook¬ 
ing:  one  or  two  laundresses,  must  be  tine 
ironers:  also  two  dishwashers:  no  other  positions 
open:  located  in  Adirondack  Mountains.  Address 
FENTON  HOUSE,  Number  Four.  Lewis  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  Assistant  poultryman,  single,  relia¬ 
ble:  one  experienced  in  range  work:  must  be 
hustler  and  well  recommended:  state  experience 
and  wages  expected.  HILLTOP  FARM,  Suffield, 
Conn. 


RESPONSIBLE  COUPLE  Experienced  gardener 
for  general  all  around  care  and  improvement 
of  small  country  place  in  Litchfield  Hills:  wife 
good  cook  and  housekeeper:  lady  owner,  spends 
week-ends  there:  references;  state  salary.  Ad¬ 
dress  31  GRAM ERCY  PARK.  New  York.- 


WANTED — Woman  cook  in  small  Summer  board¬ 
ing-house;  to  begin  immediately.  WILLIAM 
G.  MILLER.  Beaverkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  experienced  general 
farm  hand  and  teamster;  wages  $40  and  hoard ; 
state  age,  nationality  and  experience.  BOX  171, 
St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  lie 
good  milker,  quick  and  willing;  wages  $40  per 
month  and  board:  steady  position.  Call  in  per¬ 
son  or  'phone  42M  Cold  Spring  after  6  p.  m. 
CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
- 1 

WANTED — Good,  kind  white  girl,  willing  lo 
work,  in  a  refined  homo:  can  make  it  home  to 
right  one;  reference.  Address  MRS.  F.  MUR¬ 
PHY.  30!)  Grove  Street,  Montclair.  N.  J.  'Phone 
5870  Montclair. 


Situations  Wanted 


ELDERLY  MAN,  needing  activity  and  country 
life,  wishes  the  care  of  a  country  or  suburban 
place;  varied  and  practical  experience  as  such 
efficiently  demands:  compensation  a  secondary 
consideration.  ADVERTISER  8827.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN.  wife  and  3  sons  (25-85  years  old),  experi¬ 
enced  orchardists.  dairymen  and  gardeners, 
want  work;  first-class  workers  and  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  state  wages.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8845.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMERETTE,  perfect  health,  college  graduate, 
American:  fo”d  -  f  animals,  desires  outdoor  po¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  8836.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  35  years,  single.  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  orcliarilist.  dairyman  and  gardener, 
wants  to  work  himself  up  to  responsible  position 
by  a  leading  farmer  or  estate;  here  is  your 
chance  to  got  a  good,  honest,  strong  and  willing 
hustler  with  business  training;  first-class  refe-- 
I  '-’dress  ADVERTISER  884ti,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  man  53  years  old.  position  as 
caretaker  on  small  place  in  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey  or  Pennsylvania,  for  elderly  couple  or 
widow:  lifelong  experience  on  many  farms;  ref¬ 
erences  furnished.  A.  W.  MEAD,  Riverton, 
Conn. 


POSITION  wanted  by  married  American,  fam¬ 
ily:  understands  general  farming,  greenhouse 
work,  marketing,  heating  and  pumping  plants 
and  automobiles;  last  position  It!  years  managing 
commercial  farm  and  florist:  references;  prefer 
Jersey  coast.  ADVERTISER  8838.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Light  work:  single  man:  can  handle 
horses,  stable,  kennels  dogs,  all  breeds;  refer¬ 
ences.  DEAN  CURRY,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


Raise  Cannery  Crops  and  Milk 

/  will  sell  one,  two  or  three  of  my  farms 
On  the  Comfortable,  Healthful  Maryland  Peninsula 

I  own  nine  farms  in  the  Greensboro  neighborhood,  on  the  tamed  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  though  1  am  general  manager  of  a  large  business  in  Philadelphia 

A  son-in-law  managed  this  property  and  besides  we  operated  large  cannery  interests.  Hissudden 
death  makes  it  advisaole  to  reduce  my  holdings— farms  I  have  been  improving  for  twentv  years. 

The  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co.  has  a  quarter  million  dollar  plant  at  Greensboro.  Maryland, 
capacity  of  over  100.(100  pounds  of  milk  daily,  and  a  large  eannerv  contracts  for  vegetables.  Good 
wheat  and  corn  section— we  usually  sell  grain  at  Station.  Best  of  ail.  Maryland  climate  is 
healthful— we  escape  rigorous  winters.  Pick  your  farm.  200  to  over  300  acres— 1  should  sell  three. 
$11,000  to  $35,000.  Liberal  part,  can  remain  on  mortgage  at  six  percent.  Deal  with  owner.  Sales 
should  be  made  now,  to  arrange  tenancy  at.  end  of  year. 

Write  A.  A.  CHRISTIAN.  4406  Walnut  Street.  PHILADELPHIA 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  as  manager  of 
poultry  plant;  near  New  York  City  preferred; 
thoroughly  experienced  and  capable  of  taking 
full  "barge;  best  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8868,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single.  experienced  in  all 

branches,  desires  position:  industrious,  faithful 
worker;,  will  consider  share  proposition  of  a 
large  established  plant.  ADVERTISER  8867. 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  agriculturist,  with  a  lifetime 
experience  in  owning  and  managing  farms, 
wishes  to  correspond  with  some  one  having  a 
farm  which  is  not  paying.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  885!),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Positions  for  graduates  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  School :  single.  American,  well 
trained,  with  practical  experience;  competent  as 
herdsmen,  dairymen,  poultryinen,  greenhouse 
men  or  in  general  farm  work;  write  us  what 
you  want  and  state  wages  in  first  letter.  RI5RN- 
1T.VRD  OSTROLENK,  Farm  School.  Pa. 


LIFELONG  experienced  shepherd,  married,  de¬ 
sires  position;  thoroughly  capable  of  handling 
all  breeds  of  sheep  and  understanding  all  sick¬ 
ness.  ADVERTISER  S803,  "are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  gardener:  understand  ail 
work;  lifelong  experience;  American;  age  40; 
prefer  gentleman's  estate:  only  good  position 
accepted:  best  of  reference;  at  present  engaged 
laying  out  flower  gardens.  ADVERTISER  8800, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  graduating  from  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  June  15,  wants  permanent  position;  lias 
practical  farm  experience:  understands  automo¬ 
biles.  tractors  and  farm  machinery;  specialized 
in  live  stock:  state  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  8873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOW,  son  13.  general  manager,  caretaker 
bachelor’s  or  widower's  home,  on  large  estate; 
good  home  to  high  wages;  competent,  educated, 
experienced.  ADVERTISER  8804,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wishes  position  on 
estate  or  commercial  plant:  married:  handy 
with  fools:  references.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8874,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN —  Married :  age  33:  expert  in  pro¬ 
ducing  early  and  heavy  layers;  can  build  all 
houses:  a  real  worker.  EDW.  EMMETT.  7142 
Vandyke  Street.  Taeony.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■ - -l 

WORKING  FOREMAN  open  for  position:  ex¬ 
perienced  in  farming  and  gardening  in  all  its 
branches:  American:  married:  age  34:  two  chil¬ 
dren:  best  references.  Address  A.  R.  D..  Spring 
Valley  P.  ()..  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  a  fruit,  poultry  or 
general  farm:  lias  had  some  exnerienee. 
ADVERTISER  8875,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  many  years'  thorough  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches,  is  open  for  first-class  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  full  charge;  willing  to  board  help. 
ADVERTISER  $87l!,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  wants  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate:  able  to  run  Ford:  liandv. 
-•ill  around  man;  wife  willing  to  board  help. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8880,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  on  farm:  litt'e  ex 
perienee:  can  drive  horses;  willing  to  learn. 
ADVERTISER  8877,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position;  15  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience:  five  years  manager  poultry 
department  on  present  place;  married:  best  ref¬ 
erences.  THOMAS  HORNER,  Prospeetville,  Pa. 


POSITION  on  progressive  American  dairy  or 
general  farm:  commercial  and  one  season  farm 
experience:  high  school  graduate,  1!)  years.  140 
lbs.:  best  references.  FRED  MAHNKEN,  Cen- 
terport.  T..  T..  N.  Y. 


PERMANENT  position  wanted  by  experienced 
farmer:  good  dry-hand  milker:  unde-stands 
tractors  and  all  farm  machinery:  chauffeur:  age 
26:  married;  one  cli'ld:  refc-c-,-es.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  $870.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  married,  one  child,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  oa  commercial  plant  or  estate:  three 
voips'  experience:  knows  the  game  thoroughly. 
HARRY  SILVER.  234  Utica  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  V. 


YOUNG  MAN  i21)  desires  position  on  farm  or 
estate.  S1LBIGER,  330  East  70th  Street,  New 
York. 

|"  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

DES1RABT.E  HOME — Nine  acres:  good  bungalow 
and  outbuildings:  suitable  for  poultry  and 
fruits:  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley;  priced  rea¬ 
sonable.  Write  owner,  W.  C.  FROST,  Grottoes. 
Ya. 


WANTED — Small  house  in  Jersey  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  New  York;  must  be  cheap. 
C.  PREUSS,  415  Charlotte  PL,  Evergreen,  L.  I., 
N.  V. 


VINELAND,  N.  J.,  poultry  farm;  7’i  acres; 

modern  house.  7  rooms,  fireplace,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity.  gas.  telephone;  mild  climate;  cash  mar¬ 
kets;  big  opportunity:  barn,  feed  house,  laying 
house,  7  colony  houses,  brooder  house  and  incu¬ 
bator  cellar,  both  equipped  with  Oandee  hot 
water  system:  broiler,  custom  hatching:  baby 
chick  all  year  business.  ADVERTISER  8842, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  an  estate.  285  acres, 
known  ns  Orchard  Farm,  at  Ghent,  N.  Y.:  100 
in  bearing  apple  trees;  balance  in  good  farm 
land:  10-room  Colonial  house:  electric  lights,  hot 
water  heating  system,  etc.:  fully  equipped:  100 
cards  to  State  road:  3U.  hours  to  New  York 
City,  on  the  Harlem  Division:  1  hour  to  Albany: 
beautiful  location  as  well  as  a  going  proimsifion. 
STEWART  BROTHERS.  Ghent.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  a  small 
fruit  and  truck  farm:  near  markets  and  pre¬ 
ferably  near  Catholic  church  and  s-ho..];  give 
particulars  in  fir-i  letter,  ADVERTISER  8866, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$6,000  BUYS  country  business  place:  store. 

dwellings  and  land:  20  miles  f-om  Albany;  on 
State  road  and  R.  R.  ADVERTISER  8861.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm:  1$0  acres;  100  ready  for  oul- 
‘tiva'fion  and  meadow  land:  nine  miles  from 
Bridgeport.  Conn.  (150.000);  lease  to  responsible 
party  three  or  five  years,  with  renewal:  no 
stock:  hay  in  barn  and  farming  machinery  to  be 
purchased  by  tenant :  usual  restrictions.  MAJ. 
('HAS.  L.  BANKS  (owner).  Fort  Constitution, 
Portsmouth.  N.  IT. 


FOR  SALE — 28  acres  of  land,  at  $75  per  acre. 
CHARLES  JONES,  Holtsville.  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


WANTED— To  liny  front  owner,  New  York  farm; 

general  farming,  dairying;  100  to  200  acre*. 
ADVERTISER  8805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA  FARM  for  sale,  or  exchange  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  New  Jersey  poultry  farm;  44  acres; 
six-room  house  and  bath;  large  tank,  engine, 
barn;  at.  station;  three  miles  from  town;  $5,000 
with  crops.  HARRY  J.  ROBERTS,  Dade  City, 
Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Good  going  poultry  farm:  6  acres 
land;  very  nice  7-room  house;  poultry  houses  for 
800  layers;  barn;  buildings  In  excellent  condi¬ 
tion:  70  fruit  trees:  running  brook;  ideal  climate 
for  man  and  poultry:  %  mile  from  main  road; 
unlimited  local  market;  telephone  and  electric 
lines  pass  farm:  price  $4,000.  B.  RABKIN, 
Locust  Street,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SAI.E — Chicken  farm:  six  acres;  house 
furnished  «. r  unfn-nislied.  If  interested,  write 
J.  X.  WALDRON.  Youngs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Village  farm,  with  dwelling;  pine 
woodland;  near  water  preferred;  suitable  Sum¬ 
mer  home;  near  good  fruit  farm;  within  150 
miles  of  New  York:  $1.000-$2.000.  WILLIAMS. 
1342  Franklin  Avenue.  New  York. 


FARM  FOR  SALE-  Excellent  productive  farm; 

82  acres;  40  in  truck,  rest  woodland:  new 
buildings;  close  to  good  markets;  Vi  mile  to 
shipping  station;  must  he  seen  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated:  price  reasonable.  Address  owner, 

ADVERTISER  8872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIT  J,  RENT  or  share  a  200-acre  dairy  and  pig 
farm:  all  large  brick  buildings;  running  water 
and  see-  rage  system:  situated  on  water:  on  rail¬ 
road  stmion:  surrounded  by  thriving  villages  and 
in  center  of  Summer  resort:  going  dairy;  also 
horses  and  all  modern  implements,  including 
tractor,  etc.  STORE.  126  Spring  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  7014-acre  estates 
in  Orange  County:  house  of  14  rooms;  close  to 
village  and  R.  If.  Address  LOCK  BOX  493, 
May  Brook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Cheap,  52-acre  truck  farm  in  Kent 
County.  Del.  For  particulars  apply  MRS. 
MARY  PECK  HAM,  706  Monroe  St.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Small  fruit,  truck  and 
poultry  farm,  furnished;  commuting  facilities 
New  York.  AMI3L,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


DAIRY  FARMS— To  settle  estate.  E.  T.  BLACK, 
Scio,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — Poultry  and  fruit  farm  of  20  acres, 
.  situated  on  the  Nantiooko  River,  Seaford,  Del.; 
abundance  of  fruit,  also  strawberries  and  black¬ 
berries;  house,  barn  and  poultry  buildings,  in 
first-class  condition:  land  in  good  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  reason  for  selling,  serious  illness  of 
owner:  price  $4,000.  Address  A.  M.  JOHNSON, 
510  South  Union  Street.  Wilmington,  Del. 


BARGAIN— Farm.  P.  CROUCH,  Wyoming,  Del. 


WANTED — Farm:  with  or  without  bees:  prefer¬ 
ably  within  100  miles,  and  on  water;  state 
lowest  cash  price.  M.  JANSSEN,  200  East  34th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


FARM — 33  acres:  at  station:  near  town;  4-room 
house:  outbuildings;  fruit;  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment.  M.  JURGENS,  Green¬ 
wood.  Del. 


32-ACRE  fruit,  truck,  stock,  grain,  grass  and 
poultry  farm:  good  land  and  buildings;  tine 
ilimate:  fish  and  oysters;  price  $3,550.  A.  L. 
SELTZER.  Marion  Station,  Mil. 


CHICKEN  and  truck  farm  for  sale,  cheap:  five 
acres:  new  house  and  other  good  buildings; 
New  York  State.  ADVERTISER  8878,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED  for  boys — Wo  will  co-opernte 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy,  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing- 
ni  ss  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York. 


SURE  POP  white  rioe  corn  (old).  25  lbs.,  parcel 
post  4th  z-.ne.  $2.65;  300  lbs.  here,  $22;  on  cob, 
$17.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT.E — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate:  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rhine- 
beck,  X.  Y. 


TRACTOR  ANI)  PLOW — New  Fond  du  Lac  trac¬ 
tor  attachment  for  Ford  car  and  No.  18  fwo- 
bottom  Oliver  plow:  never  been  used;  will  sell 
at  bargain  price.  P.  J.  BROWN,  R.  F.  P., 
Portland,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — -Pine  Tree  double  unit  $90  No.  2 
vacuum  pump,  $(55.  H.  A.  VAN  KUREN, 
Rummerfield,  Ta. 


FOR  SAT.E — One  Colt  acetylene  gas  generator: 

fifty-pound  capacity :  guaranteed  to  work.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  A.  H.  BENNER,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Full  colony  Italian  bees,  $15;  two- 
frame  new  colony,  with  queen,  $5;  three- 
frame,  $7:  May  and  June  delivery.  E.  L.  LANE, 
Trnmansburg.  N.  Y. 


WAv't'KD — Second-hand  stanchions  ami  litter 
carrier:  give  full  description  and  particulars, 
price.  JOS.  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Do-It-All  tractor  plow,  harrow,  in 
good  condition.  BARDBT,  Morris  Plains,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two-horse  cultivator,  $15:  new 
Holland  sawing  outfit,  rip  table,  swing  buck. 
18- inch  rip.  22  cross:  warranted  complete:  $.3(1. 
Wanted — Lime  spreader,  disc  harrow.  T.i.oYD 
GOLDSBORO,  R.  2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


MAPLE  SUGAR — In  10  and  13-lb.  tins;  scorched. 

but  the  finest  sweetening  for  coffee;  20c  per 
lb.  f.  o.  1>.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


WANTED — Second-hand  side  delivery  (tedder) 
hay  rake.  BOX  1,  Andover,  N.  J. 


PURE  sugar  cane  syrup  in  gallon  cans,  $1.50  tier 
gallon.  GEORGE  D.  CLARK,  Coosada,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pure  del’cioes  Vermont  maple 
syrup.  $2.25  gal.:  6  gals.,  $2  gal.:  pure  maple 
sugar,  10-lb.  cans,  $2.50:  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed:  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT, 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


PURE  extracted  honey,  delivered  to  2d  postal 
zone,  5-lb.  pail,  clover.  $1.25:  buckwheat.  $1 : 
10-11).  pail.  $2.40  and  $1.90:  60-lb.  can,  $11  and 
$9:  160-lb.  keg.  delivered  by  freight,  10c  and  12c 
lb.:  supply  your  friends.  N.  L.  STEVENS, 
Venice  Center.  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  -Brand  new  acetylene  lighting  plant; 

50-light  capacity.  H.  LAWRENCE,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Palmer.  Mass. 

- - —i 

FOR  SALE — 1921  model  Ottawa  log  and  brzz- 
saw  outfit:  never  used.  NILES  POWELL, 
Shelburne  Point,  Vt. 


MAPLE  BUTTERNUT  FUDGE.  $1  per  lb.,  post¬ 
paid.  JESSIE  M.  ALDRICH,  Route  3,  Spring- 

field,  Vt. 


The  $150  Tractor 


F.  O.  B.  Boston,  Mass.,  Crating  Extra 

Multiplies  Man  Power  by  Five  from  Seedtime  to  Harvest 


One  Gallon 
One  Da\. s  Fuel 


Don’t  Overlook  Sprywheel 

It  practically  eliminates  the  biggest  item  of  cost  in- 
truck  farming — hand  hoeing 


You  can’t  tell  what  prices  your  crops  will  bring’.  But 
you  can  figure  the  cost  of  those  same  crops  in  fertilizer, 
seed,  capital  and  labor  invested.  And  labor — hand 
labor — is  the  great  big  item  that  is  so  often  partly  over¬ 
looked  in  fixing  costs.  Almost  the  only  way  to  lower 
your  crop  cost  is  to  reduce  the  labor  cost  or  in  some  way 
increase  the  yield  per  plant  and  per  acre. 

Sprywheel  makes  both  of  these  things  possible. 

How  Sprywheel  increases  the  better  cultivating  than  five  men 
yield  per  acre  with  hand  or  wheel  hoes. 


Up  and  down  the  rows  of  lettuce, 
onions,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  corn, 
seedling  trees  or  small  fruits,  to¬ 
bacco,  corn  or  cotton.  Sprywheel 
goes.  At  from  1  Y>  to  4  miles  an 
hour,  it  weeds,  mulches,  hoes  or 
hills — works  all  day  long  on  one 
gallon  of  gasoline. 

Fifteen  miles  of  row  is  not  an 
exceptional  day’s  work  for  Spry¬ 
wheel.  "When  the  rows  are  close 
together  and  the  plants  small,  the 
row  mileage  cultivated  can  be 
largely  increased  by  the  use  of  a 
two  or  three  row  attachment. 

By  cutting  down  your  time  and 
labor  cost  per  bushel,  Sprywheel 
cultivation  increases  your  profits 
per  bushel. 

A  labor  saver  for  market  garden¬ 
ers,  nurserymen  and  home 
gardeners 

Sprywheel  has  power  and  traction 
enough  to  pull  sets  of  weeding 
rakes,  cultivating  teeth,  hoes,  right 
and  left  hilling  shovels  or  a  small 
plow  for  running  seeding  furrows. 
It  practically  eliminates  hand- 
hoeing. 

Hundreds  of  half-acre  home  gar- 
deners,  horticulturists,  nurserymen 
and  market  gardeners  have  found 
How  Sprywheel  cuts  crop  costs  Sprywheel  the  greatest  labor-sav- 
and  inct  eases  pjofit  pei  bushel  jug-  an(j  money-making  investment 
Sprywheel  substitutes  machine  they  ever  made.  You  should  own 
power  for  muscle  power.  It  one  or  more.  Uses  the  same  tools 
enables  one  man  to  do  more  and  as  vour  wheel  hoe. 


Sprywheel  makes  both  practical 
and  economical  the  continuous  and 
late-season  cultivation  which  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  farm  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  definitely 
proved  yields  crop  increases  far  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  the  additional 
labor  even  when  hand  hoes  and 
wheel  hoes  are  used.  Using  Spry¬ 
wheel  this  cost  is  reduced  to  a  fifth 
of  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  by 
hand. 

Sprywheel  also  permits  planting 
rows  so  close  together  that  plants 
have  just  enough  room  to  attain 
full  maturity — an  important  ad¬ 
vantage  on  high-priced,  heavily 
fertilized  land. 

Besides.  Sprywheel  insures  uni¬ 
form  and  timely  cultivation  — 
turns  and  mixes  the  soil  more 
evenly  and  thoroughly  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  bv  hand  or  wheel  hoes,  keep  ; 
the  top  soil  loose,  conserves  mois¬ 
ture  and  keeps  down  weeds.  Cul¬ 
tivates  rows  right  up  to  maturity, 
long  after  the  height  and  spread 
of  the  plants  makes  multiple  row 
cultivation  impractical. 

For  these  reasons  Sprywheel  culti¬ 
vation  means  extra  bushels 
acre — added  profits. 


In  five  minutes  a  power  lawn 
mower 

By  loosening  two  bolts,  the  culti¬ 
vator  tool  assembly  is  dropped. 
Substitute  the  Sprywheel  Lawn 
Mower  Attachment.  Fasten  in 
place  with  the  same  two  bolts,  and 
you  have  a  power  lawn  mower — 
remarkably  sturdy,  simple,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  easily  guided.  Espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  country  estates, 
country  clubs,  parks  and  ceme¬ 
teries. 

Spry  wheel’s  improved  fuel 
economizer 

One  of  the  many  engineering  im¬ 
provements  which  Sprywheel  em¬ 
bodies  is  the  Sprywheel  Slow 
Speed  Plug.  It  applies  a  new 
principle  of  earburetion — give 
greater  power  at  slower  speed 
with  a  real  saving  in  gasoline  eon- 


AYith  the  slow  speed 
get  maximum  horse 
2  to  2/t  miles  per 


1/ 


sumption, 
plug  you 
power  at 
hour. 

Remove  the  plug  and  you  get  the 
same  horse  power  at  j  to  1*  miles 
an  hour1 — -two  speeds  and  no  gears. 

It’s 


a  great  invention. 

C* 


Leading  implement  dealers 
demonstrate  and  sell 
Sprywheel 

The  Sprywheel  dealers  listed  in  this 
advertisement  are  experienced  and  re¬ 
sponsible.  They  will  he  glad  to  send 
you  a  full  and  detailed  description  of 
what  Sprywheel  is  and  what  it  does 
and  arrange  for  a  Sprywheel  demon¬ 
stration.  Every  authorized  Sprywheel 
dealer  maintains  a  stock  of  parts, 
tools  and  attachments — is  equipped  to 
render  prompt  service  to  every  Spry¬ 
wheel  owner  in  his  territory.  Please 
address  your  inquiry  to  the  nearest 
Sprywheel  dealer.  Even  if  his  terri¬ 
tory  does  not  include  your  address,  he 
will  see  that  you  are  taken  care  of 
anyhow. 

There  is  still  a  little  open  territory. 
It  will  stay  open  till  we  find  Ih'e 
dealers.  If  you  are  the  man  we  should 
tie  lip  with,  write  or  wire 


EASTERN  DEALERS 
The  Armeson  Co.,  Inc.,  220 
Dwight  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Arnold  Brothers,  Beaver  Falla, 
Penna. 

Emil  Alpen,  Secaucus,  New 
Jersey 

J.  A.  Bianco,  Westwood,  New 

Jersey 

Bickell  &  Young,  317  High  St., 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

Adrian  L.  Cooke,  Marksboro. 
New  Jersey 

Dewalt  &  Dunning,  405  Bellevue 
Av„  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

J.  A.  Delaney,  7  Bleecker  St., 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Davis’  Son,  45  Washington 
St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Decker,  Waverly,  New  York 
Fitchburg  Hdw.  Co.,  Fitchburg. 
Mass. 

Fowler  &  Sellars,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Farmers’  Supply  Co..  65  Mont¬ 
gomery  St.,  Pawtucket.  R.  I. 
Farm  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Pa. 

Fred  Green,  Florida,  New  York 
Hitchcock  Hdw.  Co.,  Watertown, 
Conn. 

Irondequoit  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  34 
Ridge  Road,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Lang  Engine  &  Garage 
Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mayer  &  Gross,  386  Fulton  St., 
.Jamaica,  L.  I. 

W.  C.  McCurdy,  3730  Georgia 
Av.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
MeLuney  Auto  Co.,  464  Genesee 
St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Harry  W.  Mahlon  (P.  O.  Box 
155),  York,  Penna. 

Nassau  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey 
W.  H.  Pollard,  Fulton,  New  York 
J.  Geo.  Raifstanger,  144  Wade 
St..  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

W.  S.  Reynolds,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Rhinebeck  Floral  Co.,  Rhinebeck, 
New  York 

A.  G.  Rickert  Sales  Co.,  Sellers- 
ville,  Penna. 

F.  W.  Roberts,  Northampton, 

Mass. 

Robertson  Vehicle  Corp.,  44 
Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Securo  Co.,  106  South  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Short  &  Tellier,  North  Rose. 
New  Yoi-k 

Sprywheel  Sales  Co.  of  Boston, 
26A  Brattle  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
W.  I,.  Thorpe,  North  Haven, 
Conn. 

Tractor  &  Implement  Sales  Co., 
316  Broadway.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
J.  B.  Varick  Co.,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

E.  L.  Waybrant  Co.,  304  Kemp- 
ton  St..  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Wentworth  Mach.  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine 

G.  F.  Weston,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

C.  E.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Manchester, 

Conn. 


SPRYWHEEL  DIVISION 

H.  C.  Dodge,  Inc.  Dept.  J 

280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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The  Young  Alfalfa  Farmer.  It’s  a  Great  Season  for  the  Crop 
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Notes  on  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Hay  .Making, 


As  Done  in  Iowa 

WITH  weather  conditions  favorable,  we  cut 
Alfalfa  before  there  is  danger  of  clipping 
the  new  buds  starting  from  the  base  of  the  plant. 
The  next  day  it  is  raked  into  small  windrows  with 
a  side-delivery  rake.  This  is  done  as  soon  as  the 
Alfalfa  is  nicely  wilted  on  top.  A  side-delivery  rake 
is  best,  for  it  does  not  pack  it  together,  but  leaves 
it  loose  for  tin1  wind  and  sun  to  get  at.  After  drying 
awhile  these  windrows  are  turned  over  with  the 
rake  so  as  to  expose  the  other  side.  When  cured 
enough  it  is  loaded  onto  the  wagon  by  drawing 
straddle  of  the  row  with  a  loader  hitched  behind  the 
wagon.  It  takes  from  two  to  three  days  to  cure  the 
Alfalfa,  depending  on  how  drying  the  wind  is.  If 
we  feel  that  we  cannot  chance  the  weather,  it  is 
cocked  as  soon  as  nicely  wilted.  After 
standing  at  least  a  day  the  hay  is  scat¬ 
tered,  leaving  it  so  as  to  drive  the 
straddle  of  the  rows  with  the  loader. 

Pitching  hay  either  on  or  off  the  wagon 
is  a  lost  art  to  the  present  generation 
of  haymakers. 

Clover  is  handled  about  the  same, 
except  it  is  left  in  swaths  until  nearly 
cured.  As  it  will  not  shed  rain  it  is 
left  on  the  ground  or  in  windrows  until 
hauled  to  the  barn.  While  we  grow 
some  Alfalfa,  we  have  not  succeeded  so 
well  with  it.  the  last  three  or  four 
years:  whether  it  has  been  on  account 
of  weather  conditions  at  critical  times, 
or  our  soil  is  getting  out  of  condition 
for  it.  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  do 
better  as  we  go  towards  the  Missouri 
River.  Last  year  clover  was  a  good 
crop.  For  three  years  before  that  it 
was  nearly  a  failure.  Seed  sown  a 
year  ago  made  a  big  growth  after  the 
harvest,  hut  it  is  making  a  very  poor 
showing  now.  Clover  seed  was  sown 
with  the  oats  this  year  the  last  of 
March  and  early  in  April.  The  oats 
are  very  thin,  having  had  a  hard  freeze 
just  as  they  were  nicely  sprouted. 

Where  clover  was  not  sown  the  oats 
were  resown,  and  now  are  too  thick. 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  what  the  clover 
will  do. 

There  will  be  very  little,  if  any.  fruit 
on  account  of  freezing.  Pastures  are 
very  good.  No  Spring  wheat  sown; 

Fall  wheat  is  looking  good.  Stock 
came  through  the  Winter  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  and  has  been  on  pasture  since 
April  20.  .terome  smith. 

Iowa. 

F n  Southern  Ohio 

About  .Tune  20  the  little  Red  or 
Medium  clover  is  ready  to  cut.  and 
when  half  or  mo”e  of  the  heads  are 
brown  and  the  weather  is  fair  cutting 
begins.  The  exact  procedure  depends 
somewhat  on  personal  preference  and 
available  working  force.  In  general 
start  cutting  in  the  morning  when  the 
dew  is  off.  and  cut  what  can  he  put  up 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  three  or 
four  loads  for  each  team.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  cut  again  as  before,  and  before  quitting  for  noon 
rake  up  the  hay  cut  the  day  before  in  medium  or 
small  windrows,  and  leave  till  after  dinner.  Begin 
hauling  and  putting  in  mow  or  stacking  after  dinner 
right  from  the  windrow,  and  finish  before  dew  falls. 

If  the  hay  is  light  and  mixed  with  Timothy,  and 
the  weather  is  dry  and  hot,  rake  the  hay  the  first 
afternoon  and  cure  in  the  windrow.  Curing  in 
windrow  makes  a  brighter  hay.  but  requires  drier 
weather  or  longer  time  than  -when  curing  in  the 
swath.  Heavy  hay  requires  tedding  or  turning  till 
the  proper  degree  of  curing  is  attained.  Curing  in 
shock  is  not  resorted  to.  owing  to  shortage  of  labor 
and  danger  of  damage  from  hard  rains. 

Mammoth  or  Sapling  clover  matures  later,  usually 
with  Timothy,  and  is  handled  about  like  the  little 
Red  clover,  the  treatment  depending  on  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Timothy  present.  Alfalfa  is  less  grown  here 
now  than  a  few  years  ago.  probably  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  farm  practice  and  the  better  adapta¬ 
tion  of  clover  to  a  short  rotation.  Except  for  the 
firs!  cutting  Alfalfa  does  not  require  more  care  in 


curing  than  clover;  but  to  get  the  desired  green 
color  curing  in  windrow  or  shock  is  necessary. 

Timothy  hay  is  a  cash  crop  here,  and  important 
for  feeding  farm  horses,  but  lets  of  clover  hay  is 
put  up  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  horses,  too.  Silage 
and  shredded  fodder  have  their  places  in  feeding, 
and  help  divide  up  the  farm  labor  over  a  longer 
season.  However,  clover  hay  is  an  important  feeding 
crop,  and  deserves  the  best  possible  treatment  con¬ 
sistent  with  labor  cost.  W.  E.  duck  wall. 

Highland  Co.,  O. 

From  Western  Massachusetts 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  lost  considerable 
Alfalfa  from  winter-killing  in  the  county  this  last 
season.  As  to  methods  of  curing,  there  ai*e  various 


bunch  carefully  and  let  stand  in  bunches  for  one  or 
two  days  if  the  weather  is  fine  Then,  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  pitch  the  bunches  apart  lightly  to  admit 
the  air,  and  allow  the  sun  to  reach  it  a  little  and 
draw  to  the  barn,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  pack  solidly  in  the  mow.  This  method 
preserves  the  leaves,  leaves  the  hay  light  and  bright 
and  ensures  a  quality  that  causes  all  animals  to  eat 
the  hay  with  great  relish.  n.  walker  m'keen. 

Maine. 

Sweet  Clover  as  Silage 

The  Ohio  Station  has  never  put  any  Sweet  clover 
in  the  silo,  and  cannot  speak  from  first-hand  exper¬ 
ience.  A  few  years  ago  we  analyzed  a  sample  of 
Sweet  clover  silage  for  a  Western  farmer  which  was 
cut  late  in  the  Fall.  It  was  reported 
to  be  “7  ft.  high  and  destitute  of 
foliage.”  The  percentage  composition 
was  as  follows : 

Water .  71.6 

Ash  .  1.9 

Crude  protein .  4.5 

Fiber  .  11.7 

Nitrogen-free  extract .  9.1 

Fat  .  1.1 

A  large  amount  of  water  was  used 
with  this  particular  lot  of  Sweet  clover, 
which  would  of  course  be  unnecessary 
with  the  fresh  product.  The  sample 
in  question  was  of  good  quality  and 
was  reported  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
feed.  In  analysis  it  corresponds  quite 
closely  to  analyses  of  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  silage  given  by  Henry  and  Morri¬ 
son  in  “Feeds  and  Feeding.” 

This  station  has  had  experience  with 
Red  clover  silage.  While  it  was  con¬ 
sumed  by  dairy  cattle  readily,  it  was  a 
rank,  vile-smelliug  product,  as  well  as 
a  very  expensi\  e  one.  The  legumes 
contain  too  little  sugar  and  too  much 
protein  for  the  best  silage.  They  can 
as  a  rule  be  handled  much  cheaper  than 
hay,  and  since  they  are  consumed  so 
completely  and  satisfactorily  as  hay,  I 
cannot  recommend  ensiling  them  except 
in  rare  instances  to  save  the  product. 
This  applies  to  Sweet  clover  if  har¬ 
vested  in  June  in  good  condition  for 
hay.  Later,  when  overgrown  and  very 
woody,  about  the  only  way  it  could  be 
utilized  for  feed  would  be  as  silage,  and 
the  limited  evidence  is  that  it  makes  a 
fairly  good  silage  under  these  condi¬ 
tions.  C.  G.  WILLIAMS. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
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“Tlic  Last  Grand  Army  Man” 

in  use,  hut  the  one  used  by  our  largest  grower  is  to 
cut  in  the  morning,  rake  into  windrow  in  the  after¬ 
noon  with  a  side-delivery  rake.  The  following  day 
the  hay  is  rolled  over  with  a  side-delivery  rake  and 
put  in  the  barn  in  the  afternoon  while  still  pretty 
green,  but  warm  and  free  from  moisture.  It  is  then 
salted  in  the  mow,  a  peck  or  so  to  the  ton,  and  keeps 
perfectly.  This  is  considered  by  this  farmer  the  most 
practical  way  to  secure  the  crop  in  this  climate,  and 
is  entirely  successful  when  two  good  days  can  be 
obtained  together.  Where  the  farmers  have  hay 
caps,  curing  in  the  cock  is  satisfactory,  but  in  our 
climate  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  it  by  this  method 
without  caps.  j.  h.  putnam, 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  County  Agent. 

Down  in  Maine 

As  to  how  the  best  farmers  manage  to  erve  c.  wer 
hay,  the  usual  practice  is  to  mow  after  tl  dew  is 
well  off,  let  it  wilt  till  afternoon,  then  stir  it  lightly 
with  a  tedder  and  let  it  lie  as  long  as  possible  and 
avoid  the  falling  dew,  and  in  this  locality  the  dew 
begins  to  fall  by  four  o’clock  in  clear  weather.  Then 


Orchard  Heaters’  Experience 

IN  “Brevities”  in  a  recent  number  you 
inquire  “Where  are  the  orchard 
heaters  this  year?”  In  reply  I  wish  to 
say  that  they  were  used  here  this  sea¬ 
son  with  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
are  called  “smudge  pots,  and  burn  a 
low  grade  ot  crude  petroleum.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  have  little  faith  in  smudging, 
believing  that  in  a  series  of  years  the 
expense  will  outrun  the  advantages, 
but  this  year  happened  to  be  the  one  in  a  consider¬ 
able  number  in  which  the  operation  proved  profit¬ 
able.  The  mercury  went  to  26  after  most  of  the 
bloom  had  fallen,  and  the  apples  were  set  on  the 
trees,  and  practically  the  entire  crop  was  frozen  and 
killed  in  orchards  not  heated,  but  in  smudged  or¬ 
chards  the  temperature  was  raised  to  30  degrees  and 
the  fruit  thereby  saved.  I  know  of  instances  where 
a  crop  was  entirely  destroyed  in  one  orchard,  while 
another  directly  across  the  road  from  it  was  heated 
and  will  make  a  full  crop.  One  orchard  man  stated 
to  me  that  he  had  smudged  for  10  years  without 
visible  results,  and  this  year  decided  it  was  an  un¬ 
necessary  expense,  and  did  not  smudge,  losing  his 
entire  crop,  which  he  is  confident  could  have  been 
saved  by  the  use  of  pots.  This  was  the  one  year  in 
perhaps  a  dozen  when  conditions  were  such  that  by 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  orchard  from  two  to 
four  degrees,  and  creating  a  heavy  black  smoke 
among  the  foliage  the  desired  result  was  ob¬ 
tained.  B.  G.  DRYSDALE. 

New  Mexico. 
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Making  Transportation  Safe  for  Eggs 

[The  following  facts  have  been  obtained  from  the 
American  Railway  Express  Company  as  giving  their 
side  of  the  many  troubles  which  occur  in  the  express 
shipments  of  eggs.  Our  own  comments  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  matter  are  given  on  another  page.  J 


Much  egg 


IIILE  every  effort  is  being  made  to  educate 
shippers  and  express  employees  on  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  all  perishables,  special  stress  is  being  laid  on 
the  protecting  of  eggs  in  transit.  Eggs  are  perhaps 
the  most  fragile  article  of  food  that  travels  by  ex¬ 
press,  even  more  so  than  glass,  and  it  has  been  found 
upon  investigation  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  enormous  loss  of  this  com¬ 
modity  can  be  attributed  to  careless 
handling;  most  of  the  trouble  lies  in 
the  packing. 

The  American  Railway  Express  Com¬ 
pany  has  paid  out,  to  date,  for  the  year 
1020,  to  shippers  or  receivers  of  eggs. 

$1,207,000  in  settlement  of  claims.  Tt 
is  estimated  that  in  excess  of  24,000,000 
eggs,  or  66,666  “30-dozen”  cases  of  eggs, 
with  this  commodity  selling  at  50  cents 
a  dozen,  were  practically  worthless 
when  arriving  at  destination.  Statis¬ 
tics  show  that  the  annual  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year  was  worth  $1,206,000,000  and 
comprised  67,000.000  cases,  or  2,010.- 
000.000  eggs. 

In  experimenting  with  the  honeycomb 
fillers  Government  tests  have  proved 
that  after  one  trip  they  become  very 
much  weakened,  the  tips  of  the  fillers 
are  softened,  bent  and  broken,  and  the 
filler  absorbs  moisture  from  the  eggs. 

It  is  estimated  that  after  one  trip  the 
strength  of  the  honeycomb  filler  is  re¬ 
duced  to  about  one-fifth.  The  express 
authorities  advise  that  no  second-hand 
strawboard  honeycomb  fillers  of  any 
sort  should  be  used  in  the  shipping  of 
eggs,  and  the  express  company  does 
not  pay  claims  in  case  of  breakage 
when  such  second-hand  fillers  have 
been  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  contributory 
causes  in  the  preparation  of  eggs  for 
shipment  that  make  it  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  handle  them  without  consider¬ 
able  breakage.  A  very  common  cause 
is  the  use  of  newspapers  in  place  of 
cushions  with  honeycomb  fillers.  For 
cushioning  material  newspapers  offer 
no  protection  at  all.  The  use  of  excel¬ 
sior  pads  at  both  the  bottom  and  top 
of  the  crate  and  between  the  first  and 
second  layers  is  advised  by  the  express 
company.  About  00  per  cent  of  egg 
breakage  occurs  in  the  top  layer. 

Farmers  often  bring  egg  cases  to  the 
express  office  in  their  buggies  or  autos 
and  standing  on  end.  Upon  inspection 
at  shipping  points  it  has  been  found 
that  a  number  of  the  eggs  have  been 
broken.  An  egg  in  transit  is  handled 
on  an  average  of  22  times  from  the  time 
it  arrives  at  the  express  office  until  it 
is  delivered  to  the  consignee.  There  is 
a  possibility  of  breakage  each  time  the 
case  is  handled,  which  makes  it  more 
necessary  to  see  that  this  highly  per¬ 
ishable  food  product  is  properly  packed. 

Good  packing  not  only  protects  the 
eggs,  but  often  makes  the  product  more 
marketable.  For  instance,  eggs  should 
he  packed  in  fillers  with  the  little  end 
down,  as  the  air  cell  is  at  the  big  end, 
and  the  eggs  look  much  better.  This 
naturally  will  help  the  product  to  bring 
better  prices.  Likewise,  small  eggs 
should  be  packed  together  and  the 
larger  ones  together. 

Standard  egg  cases  or  carriers,  some¬ 
times  termed  “gift”  cases,  should  be 
made  of  hard  wood  and  with  dimen¬ 
sions  not  less  than  the  following: 

Sides,  top  and  bottom,  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  end  cleats 
one  and  one-half  by  seven-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  In  marking  egg 
cases  put  the  exact  number  of  eggs,  the 
shipper’s  name  and  address  and  the 
consignee’s  name  and  address  on  the 
end  of  each  case  shipped.  Mark 
with  stencil,  good  substantial  tags,  or 
heavy  address  card,  firmly  tacked 


down.  If  labels  are  used,  paste  them  down  securely. 

In  the  shipping  of  eggs  the  Chinese  are  really 
ahead  of  this  country  in  providing  safe  methods  for 
getting  their  product  to  market.  They  use  the 
honeycomb  filler,  but  it  is  of  a  superior  material, 
doubled,  each  partition  consisting  of  two  strips,  and 
each  egg  is  held  in  a  bed  of  soft  rice  hulls,  which 
prevents  it  from  touching  the  filler  from  all  angles. 
This  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  fragile,  oval-shaped 
egg  should  not  be  shipped  in  a  square  container,  but 
in  one  the  shape  of  the  egg  itself. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  shippers  can  assist 


in  the  general  effort  to  bring  about  better  handling 
of  eggs  by  express,  and  the  express  company  feels 
that  with  the  co-operation  of  each  and  every  one  this 


great  evil  of  eg 


breakage  will 


be  greatly  reduced. 


breakage  is  caused  by  second-hand  straioboard  fillers, 
happened  to  the  case  of  eggs  in  picture  above. 


'**#mM*. 


A  new  type  of  filler  which  has  proved  successful.  The  substantial  material  of  the 
filler,  and  the  upright  position  in  which  each  egg  is  securely  held,  keeps  the  strain 
off  the  side  wall,  its  most  vulnerable  spot. 
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Newspapers,  used  as  cushioning,  do  not  afford  ample  protection  for  eggs.  This 
method  of  packing  is  a  violation  of  the  express  classification  on  egg 1  packing,  and 
claims  resulting  from  this  practice  are  not  paid  by  the  American  Railway  Express 

Company. 


Planting  Sprouts  and  Staking  Potatoes 

SPROUTS  ALONE. — Some  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  “sprouting”  seed  potatoes  prompts  me  to 
report  a  few  experiences  that  I  have  had  in  three 
years  past,  partly  by  chance,  partly  for  demonstra¬ 
tion,  in  the  growing  of  potatoes.  My  first  report  has 
to  do  with  the  planting  of  the  sprouts 
themselves,  with  no  part  of  the  tuber 
attached.  This  I  have  practiced  five 
years;  first,  for  the  sake  of  the  oddity; 
next  for  the  saving  of  high-priced  seed  : 
finally,  because  of  the  science  involved 
and  the  almost  startling  results 
achieved.  Of  course  our  first  trials  of 
this  new  method  gave  no  satisfactory 
fruits,  for  the  sprouts  were  planted 
carelessly  in  the  open  beds,  and  they 
generally  dried  up  without  rooting. 
Then  I  began  by  starting  the  tiny 
plants  in  hotbeds  and  the  greenhouse, 
keeping  them  there  till  each  had  a  good 
handful  of  roots,  when  they  were  set 
out  like  tomato  plants.  In  the  seed  bed 
we  set  the  sprouts  about  2  in.  apart 
each  way;  in  the  garden  or  field  about 
12  in.  in  the  row. 

TIIE  RESULTS.  —  Now  for  conse¬ 
quences:  a  full  crop  of  the  best  tubers, 
entirely  free  from  scab.  As  for  yield, 
I  might  say  that  in  conjunction  with 
my  second  suggestion  on  culture  we 
have  had  a  yield  as  high  as  three  bush¬ 
els  to  the  rod.  Bearing  in  mind  that  I 
am  simply  importing,  not  disputing,  T 
ought  to  say  little  as  to  the  why  of 
this  freedom  from  skin  disease.  The 
authorities  all  tell  us  that  the  germs 
of  the  disease  are  in  the  soil,  and  will 
attack  our  crop,  even  when  the  seed 
has  been  sterilized.  My  experiment 
makes  me  a  heretic,  for  I  have  found 
that  potatoes  grown  three  years  in  suc¬ 
cession  on  the  same  ground  are  free 
from  scab  if  no  part  of  the  potato  skin 
has  been  planted  as  seed. 

STAKING  POTATOES. — My  further 
report,  or  suggestion,  has  to  do  with  an 
operation  that  will  start  smiles  of 
derision.  I  find  that  if  we  stake  up 
our  potato  plant,  whether  it  grew  from 
sprout  or  tuber,  we  entirely  solve  the 
problem  of  small  potatoes.  Of  course 
I  am  again  preaching  heresy,  for  do 
not  all  the  doctors  tell  us  that  size  and 
uniformity  are  a  matter  of  heredity? 
Hill  selection  of  seed  at  harvest  time 
is  supposed  and  declared  to  be  the  only 
remedy  for  small  potatoes.  I  have  for 
many  years  believed,  against  all  the 
declarations  of  Die  doctors,  that  the 
runt  in  potatoes,  as  in  pigs,  is  largely 
a.  result  of  accident  in  growth.  Let  the 
potato  vine  reach  a  height  of  a  foot 
and  it  generally  falls  over.  In  doing 
this  the  functions  of  the  stem  are 
greatly  interfered  with,  and  the  tubers 
on  its  roots  are  checked  in  develop¬ 
ment.  Within  a  few  days  you  may  find 
a  half  dozen  new  stems  starting  below 
the  point  of  the  plant’s  bend  or  frac¬ 
ture.  These  go  on  making  stem  and 
root  growth,  and  of  course  new  sets  of 
tubers  are  formed,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  original  brood.  Late  in  the  season 
these  secondary  stems  may  be  crinkled 
over,  and  the  process  of  renovation 
(and  probably  resetting  of  tubers)  is 
again  started.  Result:  Several  broods 
of  imperfectly  grown  tubers,  some 
small,  some  ill-shaped  and  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  general  result.  I  can  say  from 
three  years’  experience  that  I  have 
never  found  an  undersized  tuber  from 
a  vine  that  has  been  kept  from  break¬ 
ing  down. 

FURTHER  RESULTS.— Now  let  the 
doctors  have  their  laugh.  Of  course 
mv  suggestion  does  not  lend  itself  to 
practical  application.  Nobody  could 
think  of  staking  up  an  acre  of  potatoes. 
Never  mind.  We  simply  know  what 
has  been  happening  and  what  can  be 
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Ready  to  Eat  and 
Every  Bit  Eatable 

Grape =Nuts 

is  convenient, free  from  waste, 
and  moderate  in  price. 

Skilled,  blending  and  long  baking 
bring  out  the  full  flavor  and  richly- 
nourishing  Qualities  oF  this  cereal 
food,  and  make  it  easy  to  digest. 

“There’s  i  Reason’ 

For  sale  b;y  all  grocers 


areanddee 

celery 

bleacher 


Get  a  Free  Sample 

See  for  yourself  how  light  it  is  when  compared  to  boards, 
yet  how  waterproof  and  how  strong. 

Areanddee  lasts  five  years— boards  rarely  last  three. 
Areanddee  costs  about  three  cents  per  foot — what  celery 
boards  can  you  get  for  double  the  price  ? 

Areanddee  can  be  applied  at  about  the  speed  of  a  slow  walk. 
It  will  pay  you  to  replace  boards  with  Areanddee  Celery 
Bleacher  because  of  the  reduction  in  labor  cost. 

Write  to  us  tonight  for  circular  and  sample — we'll  send  them 
promptly. 

The  Russelloid  Company 

Box  R,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


SPEC1 A  L 


Combination  Offer 


5 

3 


Gillies’  A-RE-CO. 

lbs.  COFFEE 

Bean  or  Ground 

Sample  Mixed 

lbs.  TEA 


Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY, 

Established  81  Years 


233-23?*  Washington  St. 

New  York  City 


GRIMM] 

JLFALFA* 


A.  B.  LYMAN 


Get  Genuine  LYMAN’ SCR!  MM 
— 99%  pure  by  test.  Will  not 
Winterkill.  Produces  large  yields 
ot  high  feeding  value  every  year 
without  replanting.  40%  less 
seed  is  required  for  a  stand. 

Free  Booklet  "How  I  Discovered 
Grimm  Alfalfa.” 

Who  Introduced  417  WATER  ST. 
Grimm  Alfalfa  EXCELSIOR,  MINN. 


M  ,  JUKI  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOI  K.  SELL  M  EX1IETS 

AgeiltS  a  patent  patch  lor  instantly  mending  leak* 
**Ow,,fcw  in  all  utensils.  Sample  p  a  c  k  ag  e  flee. 

COI.I.ETTE  MFC.  CO..  I»ept.  Mis,  Ai»i»ler<liiin,  N.Y. 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  _a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stork  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I.  Olean,  N.  V. 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  |lo So'per i,ow; 

HARRY  X,.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y 


PI  AMTC  CABBAGE  AND  COLLARB 

13  early  and  late  varieties 

.0(1— $1  .SO  ;  1,000— $2. 50,  Postpaid.  10,000  Expressed, 
£15.  Toman.,  Halt..,  Stone,  same  price.  Sweet  Potato. 
Nancy  Halls,  Jerseys.  .*.00 — $Si  :  1.000 — $5;  5,000 — $14, 
Postpaid.  ,1.  T.  Couneill  A  Sons,  Franklin,  Virginia 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  Plants 

Salvia.  Aster,  Pepper,  Egg,  50e  per  dozen.  lt«*d  «ud  Yel¬ 
low  Sweet  Potato.  Lettuce,  50e  per  100;  300.  *1;  500, 
SI. 50.  Tomat«>,  25.  ?*>c;  per  100,  Post  Paid.  List 
Free.  \V.  S.  FOJM)  As  SON,  llnrtly,  Delaware 


r*1  ET  your  shoes  direct  from  factory 
VJ  maker’s  prices  and  save  dollars  on  youi 
shoe  bills.  Honest,  well-made  solid  shoes 
at  a  savins:  of  $2.00  to  $3.00.  Absolute  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back  at  once. 
Thousands  of  pleased  customers, 
business  years  old;  successful  be¬ 
cause  built  on  square 
dealimr.  Two  ot  our 
newest  styles  for  ladies 
pictured  here.  Style' A' 
of  Genuine  Black  Kid 
with  new  cross-over 
straps.  Good  weight 
sole,  perforated  toe, 
solid  Cuban  heel.  Style 
*  B’  genuine  dark  brown 


Genuine 
KID 


YOUR 
CHOICE 


Calfskin.  ’Rubber  Heel;  neatly  perforated; 
pely  and  smart.  Both  styles  very  popular j 
kll  sizes,  state  choice  of  model  A  or  B 
and  give  size.  If  you  don*  t  think  them 
worth  $2.00  to  $3.00  more,  return  them 
and  aet  your  money.  Order  now. 

Send  only  $3.39.  Wo 
pay  postage. 

We  Guarantee 

that  these  shoes  are 
made  by  us,  that 
they  will  give 
you  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  your 
money  back. 

Genuine 

Calfskin 


3 


.39 


Kg 


Postpaid 

FREE — Our  New  1 

Catalog, full  of  amazingvaluesin 
shoesand clothing.  SendforitNOW. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Company 

Department  20A,  Boston,  Mass. 


CCTH  PflRM  5,000  Bushel  Extra  Select 

OLLU  OUmi  PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES  FREE 

High  yielding  early  varie¬ 
ties.  Also  late  Corn  with  big  ears  and  fodder. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  PUN1S.  Sweet  Potato,  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Beets, 
Letuiee,  Onion,  ;il  -I Or  per  100  or  $2.95  per  1  000,  Post  Paid. 
Pepper,  K-  Plains  al  50c  per  lull  P.  Paid.  David  Rodway,  H.rlly,  Del. 


CABBAGE  PL  ANTStsTete°t 

P0TAI0.  CELERY  PLANTS  ready  to  ship.  Send  for  price 
list  of  ad  kinds  of  plants  for  the  garden.  ROMANCE 
SEED  8  TRUCK  FARM  C.  Bogus  &  San,  Cheswold.  Delaware 


Prog  renal  v  e  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants, 
per  100.  postpaid.  Charles  E.  Congden,  Optimistic  Farm,  Camden, N.Y. 


POTATO 

HARRY  L.  SqUIKKS 


NUMBER  NINE  SEED  POTATOES 

Passed  all  New  York  state  Inspections.  1  Reason  able  prices. 
Excellent  handpicked  medium  s**ed  beaus.  Five  dollars 
per  hundred.  K.  \V.  LOKSKK,  Fast  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

?  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 

■  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
I  human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

I  Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


YELLOW  JERSEY 
$1.10  hundred 
$5.00  thousand 
Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  low  price  in  quantities  to  GRANGES  and 
FARMERS’  ASSOCIATIONS  Agents  wanted.  Samples 
lree.  THKO.  BUILT  &  SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


EHTBDV  Dl  AM  TO  Vegetable  Plants 

DCIflfT  r  Lit  IV  I  0  Flower  Plants 

RUNNER  AND  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
earliest,  latest,  largest,  mo-t  productive  and  ever-near¬ 
ing  varieties:  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY.  DEW¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT,  GRAPE  PLANTS; 
RHUBARB;  SAGE.  MINT.  HOP  PLANTS;  BEET, 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE. 
CKLKKY,  BROCCOLI,  EGG,  PEPPER.  TOM ATO,  SWEET 
POTATO,  KOHL-RABI.  KALE.  LEEK.  LETTUCE, 
ONION,  PARSLEY  PLANT’’  PANSY.  ASTER.  SALVIA, 
SNAPDRAGON.  VERBENA.  PIILOX  DRUMMOND), 
COSMOS.  MARIGOLD.  GAILLARDI  V.  HOLLYHOCK, 
SHASTA  DAISY  and  other  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower 
Plants;  ROSES  and  SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free. 

IIARRY  V.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


4,000,000  SweetPotato  Leaf*  -old  Skin.  Red  Nansel 

inoild  $1.49  |>er  1,000.  C  E.  BROWN  Bridgeyille,  Delaware 


2  MILLIONS  Sweet  Potato,  Tomato,  Cabbage.  Cauliflower, 
Pepper  and  Brussels  Sprouts  plants  Red  skin  potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  BOItflO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


KAA  Bum.  Red  Skin  POTATO  SEED,  fine  stock.  $1 
dUU  perbu.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  SORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


I  done  to  prevent.  I  know  also  that  three 
rimes  as  many  potato  plants  can  be  grown 
per  rod  in  connection  with  staking  as  is 
possible  in  the  sprawling  way.  Further¬ 
more,  I  find  a  large  measure  of  immunity 
from  blight  where  the  vines  are  kept 
growing  upright  and  vigorous.  In  one 
bed  I  have  grown  the  plants  12  in.  apart 
each  way  with  entire  success  as  to  yield 
and  freedom  from  defect.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  yield  from  a  plant  will  1)e 
limited  to  a  single  ruber,  our  largest  in 
1920  being  an  Irish  Cobbler  of  42  ounces. 
The  plants  generally  gave  about  four 
tubers,  aggregating  ?>  lbs.  At  12  in.  apart 
in  the  row  this  would  mean  a  yield  of 
over  TOO  bushels  per  acre.  Now  let  the 
doctors  laugh.  I  am  not  advocating,  but 
just  reporting  facts.  It  may  seem  worth 
while  for  you  to  try  a  few  plants  staked 
up.  In  good  soil  you  will  need  stakes 
about  4  ft.  high.  When  in  bluom  a  bed 
of  upstanding  plants  is  a  sight  of  beauty. 

JOHN  T.  ROBERTS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bumble  Bees  in  House 

May  1  we  found  a  large  number  of 
humble  bees  in  our  living  room,  and  for 
more  than  a  week  they  continued  to  ap¬ 
pear,  apparently  coming  from  a  crack 
between  floor  boards  under  a  radiator. 
The  house  is  stone,  but  we  found  a  crack 
under  the  window-sill  where  mortar  had 
fallen  out.  Could  the  bees  enter  at  this 
place  to  hibernate  over  Winter?  They  were 
extremely  large  and  handsome,  and  we 
put  them  outside  carefully,  the  only  one 
killed  being  eaten  by  the  eat.  We  re¬ 
leased  28  the  first  day.  and  many  more 
during  the  following  week.  R. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  ,1. 

I  think  it  is  rather  unusual  for  bumble 
bees  to  get  into  dwelling  houses.  In  your 
ease,  however.  I  think  the  phenomenon  is 
readily  explainable.  Each  nest  or  colony 
of  bumble  bees  is  always  broken  up  and 
deserted  in  the  Fall — the  males,  or  drones, 
and  all  of  the  workers  dying,  only  the 
half  dozen  or  so  of  large,  beautiful  queens 
being  left.  Each  one  of  these  seeks  out 
a  nook  or  crevice  in  which  to  pass  the 
Winter  in  hibernation,  and  in  the  Spring 
each  one  that  survives  goes  her  own  way 
and  finds  a  deserted  mouse’s  nest  in  which 
she  starts  a  new  colony.  If  she  cannot 
find  the  nest  of  a  mouse,  then  she  seeks 
for  a  depression  in  the  soil  and  builds  her 
own  nest.  Some  humble  bees  live  in  the 
ground. 

I  suppose,  in  the  ease  which  you  men¬ 
tion.  the  fine  queens  had  found  a  suitable 
place  in  the  walls  of  your  stoue  house. 
Apparently  several  queens  have  hiber¬ 
nated  in  the  same  piace,  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  somewhat  unusual.  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  that  you  allowed  each  of 
these  queens  to  escape  into  the  open  air 
to  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young, 
because  bumble  bees  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary  to  the  production  of  Red  clover  seed 
in  this  country.  glenn  w.  HERRICK. 


Dr.  Mann  Not  Available  as  Commissioner 

Last  week  announcement  was  made 
that  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the  Cornell 
Agricultural  College  had  accepted  the  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Commissioner  of  Farms  and 
Markets.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  of 
his  election  Dr.  Mann  was  in  the  est. 
Immediately  on  his  return  to  Ithaca  he 
was  notified  of  his  election  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  but  immediately 
stated  his  inability  to  accept  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  lie  feels  that  his  duties  at  Cornell 
are  such  that  he  should  not  leave  his 
present  work,  which  he  regards  as  of 
great  importance.  It  will  be  necessary 
therefore  for  the  council  to  elect  another 
commissioner. 


Seeding  Old  Pasture 

My  way  of  sowing  grass  seed  on  pas¬ 
tures  and  renewing  old  meadows  is  to 
put  a  good  level  load  of  manure  ou  the 
spreader,  and  then  spread  over  the  top 
the  seed  I  want  to  sow.'  I  set  the  spreader 
to  five  loads  per  acre.  This  will  give  a 
line  on  the  amount  of  seed  to  put  ou  such 
load.  For  renewing  old  pastures  I  use 
Timothy,  Red-top,  Red  clover,  Medium, 
Alsike,  white  Sweet  clover  and  Orchard 
grass.  I  get  good  results  by  this  method, 
no  matter  what  time  of  year.  The  seed 
will  come  up  put  on  this  way ;  try  it. 

Reeds,  Mo.  C.  w.  L. 

“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enr5ch  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 
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Delivered  to  your  Station 

Material 

High-grade  Yellow  Pine 
treated  with  creoiota  oil 
(by  the  heat  and  pressure 
method)  to  an  average  of 
1  and  1-6  gallons  of  oil  to 
to  cubic  foot  of  lumber. 

Anchoring  System 

Equipped  with  Champion 
Interlocking  Anchoring 
System,  which  includes 
Foundation  Footings,  V 
Rods. Malleable  Stirrups, 
Bull  Dog  Clamps.  Top 
Connections,  Cables. 
Pressed  Steel  Ladder* 
Rungs.  Skeleton  Roof 
Frame. 

20  Year  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  the  New 
Ross  Silo  against  decay 
and  necessity  of  paint¬ 
ing  for  twenty  years  and 
we  also  guarantee  it  not 
to  twist,  lean,  move 
on  foundation  or  blow 


Apt  flllirk  bought  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice, 
*****  VulDIt  from  a  mill  which  needed  money  quick, 
a  stock  of  high-grade  material  suitable  for  NewRoss 
Silos  which  we  are  selling  at  less  than  Pre-War  pricas. 
As  long  as  they  last,  about  80  days,  those  who  act 
quick  get  biggest  silo  bargain  ever  offered.  Write 
THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Dept.  270  8prtngfle!d,  Ohio 
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Tractor  Business 

I  In  6  to  8  Weeks— Earn  $1SO  to  $400  a 
H  Month.  The  Rahe  Practical  Method  givea 
■k  best  and  quickest  training.  Big  demand  for  our 
graduates  everywhere  because  of  greater  ability 
The  success  of  38,000  graduates  proves  superiority 
ot  our  practical  training  methods. 

'fmerrJc^rSchoo/ 

•Worlds  Oldest  and  Greatest 

Twice  more  equipment  and  twice  more  floor  space  used 
in  daily  practice  than  any  auto  school  in  America.  Every 
man  1  ti  years  and  older  can  learn  here  quickly.  Plenty 
of  room  for  individual  practical  instruction. 

WRITE  TODAY  Free  68-page  book. 

______  Special  Tuition  rato 

and  proof  of  opportunities  on  request. 

Address  School  nearest  you. 

Rahe  School  Dept.  2243* 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Cincinnati,  O. 
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TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BARCLAY  ST.,  MEW  YORK 


See  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  May  21,  Page  743 


100  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
7  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Strictly  ALL -Wool 

For  50  years  we  have  made  fine  all-wool 
men’s  suitings  and  sold  them  to  the  largest 
clothing  makers  in  the  country. 

Frankly,  we  have  felt  there  was  something  eco¬ 
nomically  wrong  when  we  regularly  found  suits 
made  from  our  own  fabrics  selling  in  stores  for  $50 
to  $70. 

We  reasoned,  why  not  make  our  own  cloth  out¬ 
put  into  tailored  suits  and  sell  direct  to  the  wear¬ 
er.  The  price  could  be  ever  so  much  lower  because 
we  need  ask  no  more  than  our  regular  manufac¬ 
turing  price  on  the  cloth,  plus  the  actual  cost  of 
tailoring. 

That’s  our  story  —  and  its  worth  $25  to  $40  sav¬ 
ing  to  any  man,  plus  the  satisfaction  of  a  tailored- 
to -measure  garment. 

WE  SEND  YOU  THE 
CLOTH  SAMPLES, 

style  book  and  easy  meas¬ 
urement  blank,  you  make 
your  selection  and  in 
about  two  weeks 
you  have  your  suit. 

Write  TODAY  for 
samples  of  cloth; 
you’ll  be  amazed  at 
the  fine  quality  and 
handsome  patterns 
for  spring. 

We  also  make  boy’s 
Knicker  Suits  for 
only  $9.50  (or  10.95 
with  extra  pants) 
usingsame  fine  cloth 
as  for  men’s  suits. 

All-wool  cloth 
$1.50  to  $3.00 
per  yard.  Suitings, 
cloakings,  and  skirt¬ 
ings.  All  cloth  56 
inches  wide.  Sam¬ 
ples  free. 

Write  at  once  saying 
just  what  you  are 
interested  in. 

VALLEY 
CLOTH  MILLS 

Ashuelot,  N.  H. 

Dept.  D-l 


Grow  Hogs  and  Poultry 
on  Senri-Solid  Ruttermilk 

TRADE  MARK 

Quick,  Economical  Growth  Means 

Less  Feed,  Less  Time,  More  Money 
Experienced  feeders  know  the  value  of  pure,  rich 
buttermilk.  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  is  fresh  creamery 
buttermilk  with  water  taken  out.  Averages  500  lbs. 
to  a  barrel  and  makes  1000  gallons  of  rich  butter¬ 
milk  feed.  All  you  do  is  add  water.  Ideal  to  mix 
and  use  in  combination  with  grain,  mash  and  other 
feed.  Also  acts  as  a  wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner. 
Keeps  stock  healthy  and  lull  of  pep.  Nothing  better 
lor  weanling  pigs  and  baby  chicks.  Write  TODAY  for 
further  information  on  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  and 
facts  about  Feeding  for  Proiit. 

Consolidated  Products  Co.  I.  H.  Nester  &  Co. 

Dept.  2240  Dept.  2240,  No.  S  Chestnut  St. 

Lincoln,  Nobraska  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  yon  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionOuaranteed. 

On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


CIDER  Making  Pays 

With  Ml  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

Big  Money  made  on  small  Investment. 

Demand  for  cider  greater  than  ever. 

Quick,  clean  profits  with  little  labor 
and  expense.  Sizes  up  to  460  bbls. 

daily.  Alio  Hand  Power  Presses 
forCider,  Grape  Juice,  Fruits,  etc., 
and  a  full  line  of  accessories, 
such  as  juice  evaporators, 
pasteurizers,  eto.  New  Cider 
Press  catalog  gives  full  details. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Are.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


From  an  Up-State  Farmer 

Queer  Ideas. — Queer  what  ideas  some 
folks  have  about  the  work  of  the  farmer 
and  the  things  that  will  fit  a  fellow  to  do 
that  kind  of  business.  Just  now  I  am 
thinking  of  a  family  downtown  who  are 
anxious  to  get  out  on  a  farm  somewhere. 
There  are  a  father,  never  any  too  well, 
a  mother,  and  some  boys,  of  one  of  which 
little  was  expected,  according  to  the  story 
of  the  mother ;  but  when  somebody  asked 
who  would  do  the  work  of  the  farm,  the 
mother  declared  that  there  was  one  of  the 
boys  who  in  her  opinion  was  just  cut  out 
to  be  a  farmer.  “Why,”  she  declared 
with  enthusiasm,  “he  ran  clear  from  such 
and  such  a  street  the  other  day  to  some¬ 
where  else,  and  never  stopped  once.” 
Therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  questioned 
that  he  surely  would  make  a  big  fanner. 
Don’t  you  think  he  would?  Wouldn’t  lie 
be  a  fine  addition  to  the  hard-handed 
farmers  of  your  neighborhood? 

Hold  On  a  Minute. — If  you  are  think¬ 
ing  of  coining  out  on  the  farm  to  make 
a  living  and  to  do  a  life  work,  just  stop 
a  minute  and  listen  to  the  advice  of  a 
man  who  has  been  the  whole  length  of 
the  road.  If  you  and  the  boys  have  a 
good  job  and  know  your  business,  and  if 
you  have  no  other  qualifications  for  farm¬ 
ing  than  you  can  run  a  mile  and  a  half 
at  a  spurt,  don’t  come.  Stay  where  you 
are  and  put  the  very  best  there  is  in  you 
into  the  things  you  are  doing. 

The  Work  of  the  Farmer. — Because 
farming  is  one  of  the  most  exacting  things 
any  man  can  do,  or  woman,  either,  it 
calls  for  ability  to  do  something  more 
than  run  a  race,  good  as  that  may  he  at 
times.  It  needs  good  common  sense,  a 
great  love  for  the  business  and  a  degree 
of  knowledge  about  growing  crops  that 
would  be  surprising  to  many  city  folks  if 
they  took  the  trouble  to  look  into  it  a 
little.  There  are  many  fine  things  about 
farming,  as  every  good  farmer  knows. 
But  growing  crops  and  making  a  liviug 
without  downright  steady,  hard  work  is 
not  one  of  them.  The  sooner  some  people 
of  the  city  get  that  out  of  their  heads  the 
better. 

Separating  Max  and  Wife. — You 
would  not  expect  one  little  chap,  and  he, 
too,  the  dearest  little  man  in  the  world, 
could  do  anything  that  could  separate  his 
father  and  mother,  would  you?  And  yet 
that  is  what  our  little  grandson  has  done 
this  past  Spring.  You  see.  he  came  home 
from  school  one  day,  tired  and  languid. 
Next  day  the  doctor  came  and  said  the 
poor  little  man  had  scarlet  fever.  Then 
there  was  a  hustling  in  the  home.  The 
mother  had  had  the  disease  in  childhood, 
but  the  father  and  the  hired  man  never 
had  had  it.  Before  night  that  day  the 
fateful  sign  hung  on  the  door,  the  mother 
and  the  sick  boy  were  shut  in  together, 
and  that,  too,  for  four  long  weeks,  while 
the  father  and  the  hired  man  went  up  the 
road  with  a  bundle  under  their  arms,  to 
stay  in  the  old  Red  House  till  the  quaran¬ 
tine  should  be  lifted. 

No  Fun  in  It. — If  you  never  have 
tried  it,  let  me  tell  you  there  is  no  fun 
in  that  sort  of  thing.  The  only  thing  the 
father  could  do  when  he  wanted  to  see 
his  wife  and  the  little  boy  was  to  stand 
on  the  porch  and  look  in  at  the  window. 
Often,  I  know,  he  went  away  with  a  tug 
at  his  heart,  because  scarlet  fever  is  a 
treacherous  disease  and  the  issue  always 
in  doubt.  But  the  good  care  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  mother,  together  with 
the  skill  of  the  doctor,  pulled  the  little 
one  through,  and  now  they  are  all  at  home 
again.  It  was  a  joyous  homecoming,  too, 
et  me  tell  you.  Nobody  wants  any  more 
experience  of  that  kind. 

When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend. — 
Always  there  is  a  sunny  side  to  every 
cloud ;  and  that  was  the  case  when  the 
father  and  hired  man  were  shut  out.  The 
nearest  neighbor  showed  himself  neigh¬ 
borly.  as  he  had  done  many  times  before, 
and  the  exiled  father  did  not  lack  for  a 
bed  during  the  period  of  his  stay  away 
from  home.  They  talk  about  hospitality 
being  a  dead  aud  gone  thing  among 
farmers.  No  such  thing!  The  hearts 
of  the  farmer  folks  are  all  right,  and  I 
know  it.  Never  were  they  more  quick  to 
recognize  a  need  or  more  ready  to  do 
their  best  to  meet  it.  E.  L.  v. 
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If  You  Want  a  Perfectly 
Comfortable  Home,  buy  a 

SUMMIT 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 

%  Reasonable  in  price,  easy  to  install,  economical  in  con- 
sumption  of  fuel,  reliable  at  all  times.  Built  of  the  best 
materials  and  sold  to  you  under  a  broad  guarantee. 
When  you  put  a  Summit  Pipeless  in  your  cellar  you 
know  that  your  house  will  be  warm  and  comfortable. 

No  Cold  Air  Floor  Drafts 

The  special  Summit  installation  does  away  with  all 
cold  air  drafts  over  your  floors.  Two  cold  air  returns 
placed  at  a  distance  from  either  side  of  the  hot  air  reg¬ 
ister  take  in  the  cold  air,  which  is  returned  to  the  heat¬ 
ing  surface  of  the  furnace,  without  having  to  pass  over 
the  floors  on  its  return. 

Write  for  particulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  CO. 

GENEVA,  N.Y. 
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Finding  a  Little  Child 

You  were  kind  enough  to  write  to  me 
about  advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a 
child  for  adoption.  Only  one  answer 
came  in  response  to  the  advertisement, 
rather  a  pathetic  one,  hut  the  child  was 
too  old.  So  we  followed  your  advice 
about  asking  our  friends,  and  in  that  way 
have  found  just  what  we  wanted.  The 
little  girl  has  been  with  us  nearly  a  year 
now,  and  we  have  legally  adopted  her. 
Her  resemblance  to  our  family  is  remark¬ 
able,  and  she  is  just  like  our  own.  Her 
one  surviving  parent  gave  her  up  through 
a  third  party  and  has  no  idea  where  she 
is.  MRS.  B.  H. 

When  one  has  fully  decided  that  it  is 
desirable  to  adopt  a  child  our  advice  is 
to  make  the  want  known  first  through  the 
nearest  channel  for  information.  Tell 
your  friends,  speak  of  it  in  the  church, 
at  clubs,  or  any  organization  you  may 
belong  to.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  fast  the  news  about  your  desire  will 
spread,  and  almost  before  you  know  it 
you  will  learn  of  some  little  child  in  need 
of  a  home.  You  are  wise  in  wiping  out, 
ns  far  as  possible,  all  connection  with  the 
child’s  parents.  Our  advice  is  to  forget 
them,  if  possible. 


Guaranteed  0  months. 
M  ado  of  pliable 
Chrome  Leather. 
Broad  Solid  Oak 
Leather  Heels. 
Doublo  Thick  Soles. 
Dirt  and  Water 
e  j  ir  I’roof.  Bel- 
<p/I  .4 J  lows  Tongue. 
TT  Sizes  5  Vi 
to  12. 

Guarantee 

You  must  1)0 
entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  or  we 
will  refund 
your  money 


PAY  POSTMAN 

Send  no  money  Just 
send  your  name,  ad 
dress  and  size.  Your  shoes 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 
Pay  postman  $4.45  and  postage  on  arrival. 

CIVILIAN  ARMY  &  NAVY  SHOE  CO. 

Dept.  240  461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 


i  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  with 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  334  Owensboro.  Ky. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bones,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bono 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Food 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding 
Mills  of  all  sizes  tor  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  15  Easton,  Pa. 


Bigger  Profits 
with  FERTILE 
FIELDS 


VAN 


Land 
continually 
cropped  without  replacing 
plant-nourishment,  soon  “peters  out.” 
Sour  unproductive  soil  is  made  sweet  and 
productive  by  spreading  Solvay— ground  fine,  guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates,  furnace  dried,  no  waste.  Non-caustic — will 
not  burn.  Crops  increase  first  harvest  after  use.  Booklet  mailed 
FREE.  Write! 


1 


THE  SOLVAY 
PROCESS  CO. 


PULVERIZED 


501  Milton  Ave. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LIME  STO  N  E 
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Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Tools  for  the  Amateur.  —  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  invention  of 
new  garden  tools.  The  garden  maker 
who  eared  to  make  a  complete  collection 


Types  of  Scuffle  Hoes 

would  need  to  expend  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  and  when  he  got 
through  would  find  probably  that  half  a 
dozen  would  serve  all  his  needs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  several  of  the  most  useful 
tools  which  an  amateur  can  have  are  not 
included  in  the  average  list  at  all.  Among 
them  is  a  common  mason’s  trowel,  which 
lias  several  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
garden  trowel,  and  is  particularly  useful 
for  working  in  the  flower  garden  when 
small  plants  are  to  be  handled.  Another 
tool  which  the  amateur  will  find  extremely 
useful  is  a  common  putty  knife,  which 
will  slip  readily  into  the  pocket  and  be 
at  hand  whenever  needed.  For  trans¬ 
planting.  weeding  and  at  harvest  time 
this  little  tool  becomes  almost  indispensa¬ 
ble.  It  can  be  used  also  for  cleaning 
earth  from  the  larger  tools,  and  for  re¬ 
moving  damp  earth  from  one’s  shoes  after 
a  strenuous  morning  in  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den. 

The  Scuffle  IIoe. — There  are  culti¬ 
vators  in  many  forms,  but  few  easier  to 
handle  and  more  effective  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  potato  fork,  with  which  one  can 
work  close  to  growing  plants,  and  obtain 
a  good  dust  mulch  with  but  little  effort. 
On  market  gardens  scuffle  hoes  are  to  be 
found  by  the  dozens,  and  the  scuffle  hoe 
is  a  good  home  tool  as  well.  It  is  not 
new,  by  any  means,  for  I  remember  that 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  describes  it  in 
his  little  book,  “My  Summer  in  a  Gar¬ 
den.”  written  many  years  ago.  as  going  a 
long  way  to  take  the  backache  out  of  gar¬ 
den  work.  Its  long  handle  allows  the 
operator  to  stand  erect  in  an  easy  pos¬ 
ture.  and  it  will  do  its  work  whether 
pushed  or  pulled.  I  like  it  to  use  in  culti¬ 
vating  around  Dahlias  and  other  bushy 
plants  not  easily  reached  with  a  short- 
handled  tool. 

The  Wheel  Hoe.  -I  doubt  if  there  is 
any  need  of  a  wheel  hoe  in  a  small  garden 
where  the  rows  are  short.  The  garden 
can  be  gone  over  almost  as  quickly  with 
the  scuffle  hoe.  In  a  larger  garden  the 
wheel  cultivator  is  a  necessity  if  time  and 
labor  count  for  anything.  With  the  little 
plow  attachment  in  place,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  open  furrows  and  to  cover  them 
again  without  resorting  to  a  hand  hoe  at 
all.  A  good  implement  of  this  sort  serves 
a  useful  purpose  all  through  the  season. 
In  my  own  practice  I  find  a  single  wheel 
machine  much  easier  to  use.  and  more 
adaptable  than  one  with  double  wheels. 
Many  of  these  implements  have  a  seed 
sowing  attachment,  but  the  average  ama¬ 
teur  does  not  need  it.  When  only  two  or 
three  rows  are  needed  for  each  kind  of 
seed  it  is  easier  to  do  the  sowing  by  hand, 
although  there  are  some  very  simple  seed 
sowing  devices  on  the  market  now.  -which 
do  the  work  and  are  easy  to  use  in  gar¬ 
dens  where  the  soil  is  smooth  and  free 
from  rocks.  In  a  stony  garden  light  tools 
are  of  little  use,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
make  straight  rows  with  them. 

Still  Another  Hoe. — One  other  "worth 
while  tool  is  the  Warren  hoe,  or  its 
cousin,  the  onion  hoe.  both  being  diamond 
shaped  With  one  of  these  hoes  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  open  a  seed  furrow  and 
to  cover  them  again,  and  they  can  be  used 
in  cultivating  around  young  plants  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  than  a  hoe  of  the  ordinary 
type.  If  you  have  a  common  hoe  which 
is  pretty  badly  worn  you  can  have  it  cut 
diamond  shaped,  or,  if  you  like,  filed  down 
to  half  its  width,  which  will  give  you  an 
excellent  tool  for  use  in  the  strawberry 
bed. 


Care  of  Tools. — Finally  and  impera¬ 
tively,  you  must  have  a  file.  If  you  allow 
your  hoe  to  get  rusty  you  will  have  to  use 
extra  strength  to  drive  it  into  the  ground, 
and  every  time  you  lift  it  you  will  also 
lift  an  accumulation  of  earth.  Probably 
you  will  wear  out  several  files  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  if  you  do  much  work 
with  the  hoe  and  keep  it  sharp,  but  files 
are  not  expensive.  Some  gardeners  think 
they  get  better  results  and  save  wear  on 
the  hoe  by  pounding  the  blade  with  a 
heavy  hammer  on  an  anvil  instead  of  fil¬ 
ing  it.  This  flattens  out  the  blade  instead 
of  wearing  down  the  edge,  and  a  mere 
touch  with  the  file  will  make  it  sharp.  A 
lot  of  time  and  effort  are  saved  if  you 
wipe  off  the  blades  of  your  tools  after 
they  have  been  used,  and  they  will  be 
kept  from  rusting  if  you  rub  them  over 
with  lard  to  which  a  little  white  lead  has 
been  added,  or  with  common  wagon 
grease.  An  occasional  painting  helps  to 
preserve  the  wood  work,  and  if  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  live  in  a  locality  where  the  bor¬ 
rowing  habit  is  well  established  you  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  give  the  handles 
some  distinctive  color.  This  latter  plan 
has  another  advantage,  too.  A  bright- 
colored  band  around  the  handle  of  a  tool 
makes  it  so  conspicuous  that  it  is  easily 
discovered  if  lost  in  the  grass. 

Warm  Weather  Planting. — As  the 
weather  gets  warmer  and  the  earth  dries 
out.  seeds  are  slower  to  germinate  than 
they  were  early  in  the  Spring.  Often¬ 
times  they  lie  in  the  ground  for  weeks  be¬ 
fore  sprouting,  just  for  lack  of  moisture. 
Little  deeper  planting  is  recommended  in 
order  that  the  seeds  may  be  put  down 
where  the  ground  is  moist.  It  also  helps 
very  much  to  firm  the  soil,  except  perhaps 
with  beans,  so  as  to  bring  the  soil  par¬ 
ticles  into  close  contact  with  the  seeds. 
Someone  has  said  that  there  is  no  more 
useful  tool  than  a  pair  of  good  brogans, 
and  probably  he  was  right.  At  *]east. 
walking  up  and  down  the  rows  with  heavy 
shoes  is  the  simplest  way  to  firm  the 
earth,  although  some  people  like  to  put 
down  boards  and  walk  on  them.  A  small, 
light  garden  roller  is  of  advantage  in  a 
garden  where  the  soil  is  so  light  that  it 
dries  out  very  quickly.  Sometimes  it  is 
found  advisable  to  wet  down  the  furrows 


Using  Scuffle  Hoe 


after  they  have  been  opened,  before  the 
seeds  are  sown,  and  this  is,  I  think,  a 
better  plan  in  many  cases  than  soaking 
the  seeds  themselves  in  the  house. 

Seeds  and  Sowing. — Seeds  of  some 
kinds  are  pretty  high  this  season.  I  was 
surprised  when  I  was  asked  to  pay  60 
cents  for  a  pint  of  Little  Marvel  peas. 
Perhaps  these  high  prices  will  teach  peo¬ 
ple  to  exercise  more  care  in  planting,  so 
that  there  will  be  less  waste.  The  aver¬ 
age  amateur  plants  his  seeds  altogether 
too  thickly.  Not  only  does  he  use  more 
seed  than  is  needed,  but  he  greatly  in¬ 
creases  his  own  labor,  for  a  lot  of  thin¬ 
ning  must  bo  done  after  the  plants  come 
up.  Seeds  of  all  root  crops  should  be 
sown  thinly,  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  beets,  as  every  so-called  seed  is  really 
a  case  in  which  several  true  seeds  are 
held.  When  sowing  very  fine  seed  the 
novice  finds  it  a  help  to  mix  with  it  a 
little  sand,  thus  increasing  the  bulk  and 
insuring  thinner  planting.  When  it 
comes  to  plants  for  which  cutworms  have 
a  fondness,  the  situation  is  a  little  differ¬ 
ent.  It  pays  to  be  generous  with  the  seed 
of  melons,  squashes  and  cucumbers,  and, 
for  that  matter,  with  corn  in  land  infest¬ 
ed  with  these  pests.  There  is  an  old 
couplet  which  runs  as  follows,  and  which 
may  be  accepted  as  a  model : 

“One  for  the  blackbird,  one  for  the  crow. 

One  for  the  cutworm  and  two  to  grow.” 

Transplanting  Suggestions. — Cab¬ 

bage  seeds  sown,  now  in  the  open  ground 


will  give  plants  for  Winter  use.  I  have 
found  no  better  plan  in  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  than  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  row,  and 
to  thin  out  the  surplus  seedlings,  trans¬ 
planting  as  many  of  them  as  I  need  to 
additional  rows.  I  don’t  see  but  this  is 
just  as  satisfactory  as  making  a  seed  bed. 
I  have  found  no  cabbage  which  gives  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  Copenhagen  Market,  al¬ 
though  the  family  likes  a  few  Savoys  as 
wrell.  I  think  the  average  kitchen  gar¬ 
dener  makes  the  mistake  of  growing  more 
cabbages  than  he  really  needs,  because 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  carry  them  through 
the  Winter.  Transplanting  is  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  if  care  is  first  taken  to  soak 
the  ground  thoroughly  before  the  plants 
are  lifted.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  a  little  artificial  mud 
puddle  into  which  the  roots  may  be  dip¬ 
ped.  The  mud  coats  them  over  and  pro¬ 
tects  them  from  the  air.  And  all  root 
plants  should  be  set  a  little  deeper  in 
their  new  location  than  they  stood  before. 
Cabbages,  for  example,  should  go  in  the 
ground  to  their  first  leaves.  When  large 
plants  are  to  be  moved,  it  is  wise  to  trim 
off  the  upper  half  of  each  leaf  so  as  to 
check  evaporation.  This  applies  particu¬ 
larly  to  such  plants  as  cabbages,  cauli¬ 
flower,  Brussels  sprouts  and  celery. 

Protecting  Young  Plants. — As  every 
good  gardener  knows,  the  best  time  to  do 
transplanting  is  on  a  wet  or  cloudy  day. 
If  the  sun  comes  out  afterwards  a  little 
protection  in  the  way  of  old  newspapers 
or  peach  baskets  over  the  plants  will  be  a 
great  help.  It  isn’t  altogether  the  sun 
that  does  the  damage.  A  hot  wind  will 
often  prove  just  as  disastrous,  and  if  a 
few  old  boards  can  be  set  upon  edge  along 
the  rows  they  will  do  much  to  save  the 
plants.  Lettuce  plants  in  particular  need 
shading.  I  know  of  one  commercial 
grower  who  grows  his  best  lettuce  under 
a  muslin  canopy  attached  to  the  fence  on 
one  side  and  to  poles  on  the  other.  Grow¬ 
ing  lettuce  in  the  shade  of  taller  plants 
is  a  common  and  successful  expedient, 
and  if  one  happens  to  have  an  old  cold 
frame  not  in  use,  that  will  prove  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  place  to  grow  lettuce  plants 
for  the  house.  Make  a  practice  of  firming 
the  ground  well  around  the  newly  set 
plants  so  that  the  earth  will  come  into 
close  contact  with  the  roots. 

The  Evergreen  Bittersweet. — I  find 
many  people  trying  to  grow  English  ivy 
in  New  England,  and  failing  because  of 
the  severe  climate.  The  English  ivy  will 
often  winter  well  when  grown  as  a  ground 
cover,  but  usually  is  a  flat  failure  when 


Firming  the  Soil 


trained  on  walls  or  buildings.  The  very 
best  substitute  which  can  be  obtained  is 
the  vine  known  as  evergreen  bittersweet, 
but  usually  catalogued  as  Euonymus  radi- 
cans  vegetus.  This  vine  is  perfectly  hardy, 
keeps  its  leaves  all  Winter,  and  beam 
handsome  berries  very  similar  to  those. of 
the  common  bittersweet.  It  is  a  vine 
which  ought  to  be  much  better  known. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Bits  of  Farm  Law 


Damage  from  Telephone  Pole 

Our  telephone  system  is  made  up  of 
several  farm  party  lines,  having  their 
own  officers  and  hiring  a  central.  During 
last  Summer,  about  July  15,  these  lines 
engaged  a  private  individual  at  a  stated 
figure  for  a  term  of  five  years,  he  to  keep 
up  lines  and  care  for  telephones,  except¬ 
ing  the  new  batteries.  About  September  1 
this  individual  filed  proceedings  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  On  September  7  annual  tele¬ 
phone*  meeting  held,  quorum  not  present, 
a  report  having  been  circulated  that  this 
individual  would  settle  things  up  and  re¬ 
turn  to  care  for  telephone  contract.  On 
September  29,  while  filling  silo,  some  men 
caught  on  to  a  wire,  breaking  two  poles 
down  across  the  road,  or  tearing  wires 
loose  in  some  way.  These  men  were  farm¬ 
ers  exchanging  work  among  themselves 
with  some  hired  help.  That  evening  one 
of  these  men  going  home  from  work 


May  28,  1921 

caught  his  car  into  wire  and.  we  think, 
pulled  a  pole  on  to  his  car  (he  claims  pole 
fell  on  it).  About  one  month  afterwards 
he  presented  claim  for  damages.  We  re¬ 
plied.  stating  that  as  the  care  of  lines 
had  been  contracted  for  to  another  party, 
he  should  look  to  him.  This  season  he 
has  placed  the  claim  in  attorney’s  hands 
'i gainst  us.  Are  these  men  exchanging 
work  responsible  for  their  own  acts  or  the 
acts  of  their  help?  E.  G. 

New  York. 

A  telephone  company  cannot  escape  lia¬ 
bility,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  its  servants,  for  a  body  corporate 
must  perform  its  work  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  its  servants.  If  your 
contract  with  the  lineman  was  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  line  and  for  any  damage 
resulting  from  negligence  in  connection 
therewith,  you  might  sue  him  for  any 
damage  which  the  company  was  obliged 
to  pay.  He  being  a  bankrupt,  this  would 
not  be  profitable  unless  you  had  required 
him  to  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties.  As  to  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  negligence  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  case  could  only  be  determined  after 
a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances.  and  it  would  be  advisable  for  you 
to  employ  an  attorney  to  make  the  inves¬ 
tigation.  n.  T. 


Trouble  with  Landlord 

I  hold  a  lease  of  this  farm  for  three 
years,  with  a  two-year  option  of  buying 
it.  Farm  is  outfitted  as  a  small  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm.  Incubator  was 
out  of  commission,  owing  to  disuse  and 
neglect.  Lease  stipulates  that  owner  will 
put  incubator  in  working  order,  also  build 
new  porch  on  house,  repair  a  small  bridge 
and  shingle  the  barn.  Lease  began  .Tune  1 
last,  and  to  date  tbe  only  thing  he  has 
done  is  to  put  a  paper  roof  on  barn. 
When  I  took  the  farm  he  had  half  the 
-  garden  planted  and  asked  if  I  would  let 
him  keep  it,  as  he  liked  to  work  in  garden 
and  could  run  down  for  an  hour  once  or 
twice  a  week  after  supper.  He  spent 
most  of  the  Summer  in  the  garden  while 
four  other  members  of  his  family  had  or 
took  the  freedom  of  the  farm,  much  to 
my  annoyance.  My  lease  includes  what 
tools,  etc.,  were  on  the  place,  and  when 
I  began  to  miss  something  after  each  of 
their  visits,  I  locked  up.  Several  times 
when  he  wanted  something,  a  hoe  or 
shovel  or  such,  I  would,  instead  of  giving 
him  the  key  as  requested,  go  and  unlock 
and  hand  him  what  he  wanted  and  lock 
up.  This  nettled  him,  and  I  was  nettled  at 
his  presence  on  the  farm  ;  but  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  cross  word  was  said  on 
either  side.  All  Summer  there  lay  in  one 
of  the  buildings  three  bags  of  cement, 
with  which  he  said  he  was  going  to  build 
the  new  porch.  In  September  he  took 
the  cement  away.  In  November  I  asked 
him  when  he  was  going  to  fix  the  new 
porch.  He  replied  that  he  wasn’t  gofng 
to  fix  it.  because  he  had  no  cement,  I 
having  kent.  him  from  using  the  three 
bags  until  it  spoiled.  That  was  so  non¬ 
sensical  as  to  be  funny,  but  instead  of 
laughing  I  lost  my  temper,  and  among 
other  things  ordered  him  off  the  place. 
If  I  sue  him  for  breach  of  contract  and 
prove  my  case,  can  I  collect  any  damages 
and  my  costs  in  the  matter?  I  pay  a 
rather  high  rent  on  the  strength  Of  the 
hatching  and  brooding  equipment,  and 
doubt  my  ability  to  make  ends  meet,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  the  use  of  that  equip¬ 
ment  for  which  I  have  paid.  Lease  stip¬ 
ulates  dates  and  amounts  of  my  payments. 
Can  I  hold  out  on  payment?  p.  r. 

Connecticut. 

It  would  not  be  safe  for  you  to  deduct 
damages  from  the  rent,  for  the  damage 
has  not  been  liquidated.  You  have  no 
way  of  knowing  just  the  amount  to  de¬ 
duct  The  advisability  for  bringing  ac¬ 
tion  against  him  for  damages  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  actual  damages  that 
you  can  prove.  We  never  advise  entering 
into  a  lawsuit  unless  there  is  a  reason¬ 
able  certainty  that  the  litigant  will  come 
out  with  more  money  than  he  had  when 
he  started.  If  the  place  has  become  un¬ 
tenable  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the 
landlord  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease,  on  his  part  performed,  why  not 
vacate  the  premises  and’  let  him  com¬ 
mence  the  action?  N.  T. 


The  Evergreen  Bittersweet 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part:  XXVI 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

lu  the  broad  senso  also,  foreign  ex¬ 
change  means  the  exchange  of  commodi¬ 
ties  or  services  of  the  people  of  one  coun¬ 
try  with  the  people  of  a  foreign  country, 
but  here,  too,  foreign  exchange  has  come 
to  have  a  special  meaning,  and  has  come 
to  mean  not  the  buying  and  selling  and 
delivery  of  commodities,  but  the  system 
by  which  the  amounts  due  the  business 
man  in  one  country  are  paid  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  another  country.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  liquidating  accounts  between  men 
of  different  countries  is  essentially  more 
complicated  than  the  system  of  a  domes¬ 
tic  exchange.  Bank  checks  could  not  be 
used  at  all.  because  the  foreign  creditor 
would  lose  the  use  of  the  money  while  the 
goods  were  in  transit,  and  while  the 
check  was  on  its  way  to  him  and  back 
to  the  bank  on  which  it  was  drawn  and 
the  proceeds  in  some  way  sent  to  him. 
The  creditor  besides  would  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  the  check  would  be 
honored  or  not.  ami  in  case  of  default 
he  would  be  obliged  to  make  good  at  the 
bank  which  cashed  the  check,  and  in  some 
cases  it  might  result  jn  serious  embar¬ 
rassments.  Neither  is  paper  money  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  payment  of  foreign  accounts, 
because  the  paper  money  is  really  a  credit 
or  a  promise  to  pay  real  money,  and  if 
accepted,  the  foreign  creditor  would  be 
obliged  to  assume  the  loss  of  time  and 
other  expense  of  converting  the  paper 
promise  into  the  currency  of  his  own 
country.  Another  complication  in  foreign 
exchange  is  the  different  standards  of 
money  units  in  different  countries.  Our 
unit  is  the  dollar.  The  English  unit  is 
the  pound.  The  French  unit  is  the  franc. 
The  German  unit  is  the  mark.  The  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries’  unit  is  the  kroner. 
They  are  all  on  the  gold  basis,  but  before 
a  debt  in  one  country  can  be  paid  in  the 
money  of  another  country  it  is  necessary 
to  compute  the  gold  value  of  the  debt  in 
the  money  of  the  other  country.  For  an 
example,  if  an  American  wished  to  pay 
$500  to  an  English  merchant,  he  would 
have  to  compute  the  equivalent  of  .$500  in 
English  pounds,  hillings  and  pence.  If 
the  gold  fs  the  standard  used  in  both 
countries,  then  it  is  only  necessary  to 
tiud  equal  weights  in  the  same  degree  of 
purity,  but  when  Gie  money  standard  is 
different,  say  one  gold  and  the  other  sil¬ 
ver,  then  it  is  also  recessary  to  find  the 
comparative  values  of  the  two  metals  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  evident 
that  foreign  exchange,  and  consequently 
foreign  business,  would  be  facilitated  if 
all  civilized  countries  agreed  to  adopt 
a  common  money  unit.  They  seem  to  be 
restrained  from  doing  so  by  the  influence 
of  those  who  profit  by  the  present  system 
and  restrained  also  by  a  national  vanity 
which  each  country  feels  in  its  own  sys¬ 
tem,  but  which  the  demands  of  trade  will 
some  time,  no  doubt,  overcome. 

In  domestic  trade  we  know  that  goods 
are  not  directly  exchanged,  one  for  the 
other.  Each  article  or  consignment  is 
valued  or  priced  in  terms  of  money.  The 
money,  however,  does  rot  pass  from  hand 
to  hand  to  any  very  considerable  extent, 
hut  hank  checks  and  other  forms  of  credit 
are  used  to  effect  payments.  In  trade 
between  one  country  and  another  there 
is  still  less  barter  and  hand-to-hand  pay¬ 
ments.  Between  on©  country  and  an¬ 
other  the  usual  means  of  payment  is  by 
the  “bill  of  exchange.”  .Tones  of  America 
sells  goods  to  Woodhull  of  England  to 
the  amount  of  $1,000.  At  the  same  time 
Brundage  of  England  sells  commodities 
to  the  value  of  $1,000  to  Adams  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  would  clearly  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  expense  and  risk  to  send  gold  back 
and  forth  across  the  ocean  to  pay  these 
bills.  Instead.  .Tones  draws  a  bill  of  sale 
against  Woodhull.  Adams,  who  owes 
$1,000  in  England,  pays  the  bill  from 
Jones  and  sends  it  to  Brundage,  who  pre¬ 
sents  it  to  Woodhull  and  receives  pay¬ 
ment.  Both  bills  are  liquidated  without 
sending  any  money  across  the  ocean  from 
one  country  to  the  other. 

.  While  this  example  illustrates  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  practice,  the  bills  of  exchange  do 
not  pass  from  one  merchant  to  another. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
debtors  and  creditors  in  foreign  countries 
whose  bills  would  just  balance  in  this 
way.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  In 
each  country  there  are  brokers  or  banks 
which  make  a  business  of  buying  and 
selling  bills  of  exchange  and  charge  a 
brokerage  or  commission  for  their  serv¬ 
ices.  These  banks  or  brokers  usually  have 
branches  or  correspondents  in  the  foreign 
countries ;  and  if  there  are  not  sufficient 


bills  offered  them  against  foreign  mer¬ 
chants,  they  draw  bills  of  their  owi 
against  their  own  correspondents. 

When  exports  and  imports  are  about 
even,  and  there  are  no  other  purposes  for 
which  payments  are  to  be  made,  the  bills 
will  exchange  for  their  face  value,  and 
we  say  the  exchange  is  at  par.  If.  how¬ 
ever,  America  exports  more  goods  than  it 
imports  from  Europe,  there  will  be  more 
bills  to  sell  than  the  amount  of  foreign 
bills  which  the  brokers  or  bankers  can 
buy..  This  will  leave  a  balance  which  the 
foreign  banks  may  have  to  settle  by  send 
ing  gold  to  America  to  pay  for  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  our  exports  oyer  imports.  In  this 
case  the  cost  of  the  exchange  would  be 
increased,  and  our  American  bills  on  Eu¬ 
rope  would  sell  for  less  than  their  face 
value.  We  then  say  exchange  is  at  a 
discount.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  im¬ 
port  more  than  we  export,  there  would 
be  a  demand  for  our  bills  to  meet  the 
excess  of  European  bills,  and  our  bills 
would  sell  for  more  than  their  face  value. 
We  then  say  exchange  is  at  a  premium. 
The  variations,  of  course,  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  cost  of  transporting  gold  across 
the  ocean.  This  variation  in  exchange 
has  a  tendency  to  equalize  exports  and 
imports.  When  we  have  an  excess  of 
exports,  the  cost  of  exchange  is  increased 
against  the  exporter.  When  we  have  an 
excess  of  imports,  the  cost  of  exchange 
is  decreased  to  the  importer,  and,  of 
course,  the  conditions  in  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  in  each  case  reversed. 

While  all  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world  are  theoretically  on  a  gold  basis, 
practically  none  of  them  just  now  is  on 
a  gold  basis.  In  fact,  on  account,  of  the 
financial  disturbance  due  to  the  late 
World  War,  all  nations  are  really  work¬ 
ing  on  a  credit  or  paper  money  basis,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  wide  and  unusual 
variations  in  foreign  exchange.  We  our¬ 
selves  accept  paper  money  at  face  value 
because  the  United  States  Government 
promised  to  pay  a  dollar  in  gold  for  it.  on 
demand,  and  we  have  faith  that  it  will  do 
so.  At  the  same  time  everybody  knows 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  keep  the  promise  just  now  if 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  paper 
money  were  presented  for  payment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  United  States 
Government  nor  any  other  government  in 
the  world  is  now  redeeming  its  paper 
money  in  gold.  They  are  consequently 
all  on  a  credit  basis,  and,  like  individuals 
when  their  credit  is  low,  their  promises 
to  pay  later  are  discounted. 

A  New  Jersey  farmer  who  sold  some 
land  in  Saskatchewan  after  the  war, 
when  Canadian  exchange  was  at  a  dis¬ 
count.  was  disappointed  to  find  that  it 
would  cost  him  $1,500  to  have  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  in  Canadian  money  con¬ 
verted  into  United  States  money.  lie 
wanted  to  know  who  got  the  $1,500.  The 
facts  were  these  :  ITe  exchanged  his  Ca¬ 
nadian  land  for  the  promises  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  bank  to  give  him  gold  dollars  for  the 
paper  dollars  that  he  received;  but  the 
Canadian  bank  refused  to  pay  the  gold 
on  demand.  Consequently  he  had  nothing 
but  suspended  promises  to  pay  dollars, 
and  these  promises  were  not  as  good  in 
New  York  as  the  gold  itself.  If  the 
Canadian  bank  would  promptly  pay  gold 
on  demand,  as  promised,  the  discount  on 
the  bill  of  exchange  drawn  in  New  York 
against  the  buyer  of  the  land  would  be 
trifling.  The  seller  was  simply  confused 
by  the  difference  in  value  at  the  time  be¬ 
tween  a  Canadian  promise  and  a  United 
States  promise.  Nobody  got  the  $1,500. 
He  traded  his  land  for  written  promises 
which  were  not.  as  valuable  as  the  United 
States  promises  that  he  wanted  in  ex¬ 
change  for  them.  If  the  bank  or  money 
broker  who  gave  the  New  Jersey  owner, 
^ay,  STOOO  United  States  money  for  his 
$4,500  Canadian  money,  held  his  Canada 
money  _  until  exchange  between  the  two 
countries  returns  to  par,  he  would,  of 
course,  make  the  $1,500  as  profit,  'but  he 
would .  lose  the  use  of  the  money  in  the 
meantime,  and  his  best  policy  would  be  to 
take  a  small  profit  on  the  exchange  at  the 
time. 


Tarring  Corn 

In  answer  to  W.  W.  G.  in  regard  to 
using  coal  tar  on  corn  to  discourage 
crows,  I  will  say  it  is  the  best  thing  I 
know  of  for  the  purpose,  and  the  corn  can 
be  planted  m  any  way  or  kind  of  planter 
or  drill  just  as  well  as  though  it  had  not 
been  tarred,  if  it  is  properly  done.  The 
trouble  is  you  use  too  much  tar.  A  crow 
will  leave  a  kernel  of  corn  with  two 
specks  of  tar  on  it  as  quickly  as  he  would 
one  tarred  all  over.  A  teaspoonful  of  tar 
is  enough  for  one-lialf  bushel  of  corn.  Put 
your  corn  in  a  tub,  pail,  basket  or  other 
convenient  receptable,  then  make  a  pad¬ 
dle,  as  you  would  if  you  were  going  to  mix 
some  paint.  Dip  the  end  of  the  paddle  in 
the  tar  and  stir  the  corn  briskly  for  a  few 
moments,  or  until  thoroughly  specked  all 
oyer,  not  black ;  then  dust  a  little  dry 
dirt  or  land  plaster  over  the  corn  and  stir 
again.  The  corn  is  ready  to  use  in  anv 
manner  you  wish,  with  no  trouble  what¬ 
ever  from  the  tar,  and  the  crows  will 
leave  it  alone  just  as  quickly  as  they 
would  if  it  had  a  sticky  daub  of  tar  on 
each  kernel.  M.  h.  b. 

Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


One-piece 

Piston 

Pings 


reduce  fuel 

consumption 


because .*  they  are  individually  cast  from 
a  special  gray  iron  that  retains  its  tension, 
elasticity,  and  vitality  under  all  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  and  terrific  stress  and  strain  of 
piston  ring  service.  Gill  Piston  Rings, 
under  all  conditions  and  for  thousands  of 
miles,  exert  an  all-around,  uniform,  leak¬ 
less  contact  with  the  cylinder  walls.  They 
hold  all  of  the  fuel  in  the  combustion 
chamber  where  all  of  it  can  be  compressed 
into  power.  Where  there  are  Gill  Rings 
there  is  no  waste. 


THE  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

8300  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Canadian  Manufacturer: 

BROWN  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION.  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Sole  Export  Agents: 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Gill  Service  is  nation  wide.  There  are  more 
than  2,000  stocks  of  Gill  Piston  Rings  in  the 
country.  Some  one  of  these  dealers  is  located 
near  you  to  supply  you  with  whatever  size  you 
may  want  and  the  number  you  want  when 
you  want  them.  If  your  garage  or  repairman 
or  accessory  dealer  doesn’t  happen  to  carry 
Gill  One-piece  Piston  Rings  tell  him  to  get 
them  from  his  jobber  or  from  the  nearest  of 
our  39  Brunch  Offices. 


Identify  the  Gill 
One  -  piece  Piston 
Ring  by  the  joint, 
but  do  not  meas. 
ureits  merit  by  the 
joint  alone • 
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The  last  Grand  Army  mail  in  our  town 
passed  away  last  year,  and  with  him  went 
much  of  the  old  spirit  and  sentiment  of 
Decoration  Day.  It  is  now  given  up 
almost  entirely  to  sports  and  games.  In 
the  country,  back  among  the  hills,  a  few 
raithful  ones  still  meet  at  the  cemeteries 
and  honor  the  dead  soldiers,  but  few  of 
this  generation  know  or  seem  to  care 
what  the  great  struggle  of  Civil  War  60 
years  ago  meant.  I  think  they  do  care, 
but  youth  has  new  ways  of  expressing  its 
feelings,  and  the  young  cannot  put  them¬ 
selves  exactly  in  the  place  of  age.  This 
idea  of  honoring  our  dead  soldiers  with 
a  baseball  bat  or  a  golf  stick  seems 
strange  to  me.  but  it.  is  a  part  of  youth. 
Perhaps  our  generation  is  responsible  for 
not  teaching  our  children  just  what 
Decoration  Day  represents.  I  think  this 
sentiment  is  kept  alive  in  the  country  far 
better  than  in  the  city.  From  earliest 
history  the  country,  the  farm,  has  been  the 
place  where  national  sentiment  and  strong 
love  of  country  has  been  developed  and 
retained.  In  the  contest  for  the  control 
of  national  life  between  hill  and  stream 
one  hand  and  brick  and  stone  on  the 
other,  the  strong,  solid  and  enduring 
things  of  life  belong  to  the  country.  Men 
may  go  to  town  after  ease  and  polish,  but 
they  go  to  the  country  for  strength  and 
solid  endurance.  1  regret  to  see  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  passing  away  from  its  original 
meaning.  Perhaps  if  would  lie  better  to 
give  up  the  holiday  and  make  the  last 
Sunday  in  May  a  memorial  event.  Vet 
there  are  a  few  old  soldiers  left  who 
realize  what  the  holiday  stands  for.  l'ii- 
cle  Nathan  Johnson  is  one  ot  them. 

*  #  *  *  * 

lie  is  a  very  old  man  now,  white-haired 
and  feeble.  His  grandfather  years  ago 
went  into  the  woods  with  only  a  wife, 
an  ax  and  a  yoke  of  cattle,”  and  gnawed 
a  farm  out  of  the  thick  woods.  Nathan’s 
father  smoothed  the  land,  and  when  Lin¬ 
coln  railed  for  men  young  Nathan  volun¬ 
teered  and  fought  through  the  war.  Then 
he  came  back  and  drained  the  fields  that 
his  father  had  smoothed.  And  Nathan  s 
boy  followed  in  due  time  -a  farmer:  and 
John  Henry,  the  leader  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  was  to  follow:  but  of  him  latei. 
Uncle  Nathan  is  old  and  bent,  His  mind 
wanders  at  times:  the  only  memories  that 
seem  clear  to  him  now  are  those  con¬ 
nected  with  Hie  t’ivil  War.  Through  some 
kindly  dispensation  the  old  man  has  for¬ 
gotten  most  of  the  troubles  of  bis  life, 
and  remembers  only  the  army  days,  when 
life  was  intense  and  glorious.  He  has 
forgotten  all  his  troubles  but  one,  and 
that  is  but  dimly  framed  in  memory.  1  he 
Jirst  time  I  ever  saw  Uncle  Nathan  was 
on  a  bright  June  day  last  year.  He  came 
out  of  the  back  door  of  the  farmhouse, 
and.  leaning  on  his  stick,  peered  anxiously 
about  him.  His  daughter  was  working 
in  her  (lower  garden.  The  hired  man  was 
grinding  a  scythe  in  the  shed.  One  ot 
the  bovs  was  tinkering  over  the  mowing 
machine.  It  was  just  such  a  scene  as 
you  have  often  pictured  on  a  busy  larm 
the  green  fields  stretching  away  on  every 
hand  and  the  snn  smiling  over  it  all. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  old  man  looked  about  him.  shaded 
his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  looked  far 
down  the  shadv  road.  1  lien  he  asked  in 
a  high,  eager  voice,  addressing  no  one  in 
particular: 

“Where's  John  Henry  air  ,, 

T  like  to  hear  people  use  that  word  "at 
to  form  the  end  of  a  sentence.  It  is  a 
Southern  localism.  Vnele  Nathan  was  in 
a  Southern  prison  for  a  time,  and  he 
picked  up  that  little  word  “at”  from  asso- 
ciating  with  his  keepers.  It  is  a  sn peril u- 
Oils  word,  but  1  like  to  hear  it.  No  one 
paid  any  attention  to  the  question.  It 
was  evidently  a  very  old  story.  I  hen  the 
old  man  walked  up  to  the  hired  man  and 
pointed  his  stick  as  he  asked  again: 

“Where’s  John  Henry  at?  1  saw  him 
go  down  that  road  some  time  ago.  Where 
is  he  at?” 

The  hired  man  had  taken  tlm  scvtlie 
from  the  grindstone  and  rail  his  thumb  on 
the  edge  to  test  its  cutting  power.  Then 
he  answered  as  one  who  had  grown  tired 
of  an  oft-repeated  question  : 

“God  knows.  Uncle  Nathan.  I’m  sure 
I  don’t.” 

“You  think  lie  does?  If  so.  it  is  all 
right:  but  John  Henry’s  been  gone  a  long 
time.  Where  is  he  at?  You  think’s  he’s 
all  right,  Mary?”  And  he  turned  to  his 
daughter. 

“Oh,  father,  I  know  he  is.  T  wouldn’t 
worry  about  it.  Come  in  and  get  your 
glass  of  milk.” 

There  was  a  tear  in  Mary’s  eye.  though 
she  smiled  bravely  as  she  led  her  father 
into  the  house. 

“Old  man’s  kinder  broken,”  said  the 
hired  man,  as  he  fitted  the  blade  to  the 
snath.  “John  Henry’s  the  old  man’s  fa¬ 
vorite  grandson.  Had  it  all  fixed  for  him 
to  take  the  farm  as  the  fifth  generation 
on  this  land.  Tb  1  Xopqplupteered  when 
this  country  got*  in  to  the  senap  with  Ger¬ 
many.  The  old  man  stood  at  the  gate  and 
saw  the  boy  walk  down  the  road  through 
the  woods.  That’s  the  last  any  <»f  us  ever 
saw  of  him.  He  was  killed  in  one  of 
those  big  battles,  and  they  buried  him  in 
France.  The  old  man #  can’t  realize  it  : 
keeps  asking  where,  lie  is.  T  get  tired  of 
his  questions,  ‘Where  is  he  at?’  ‘God 
knows.’  says  I.” 

Uncle  Nathan  was  in  good  spirits  when 
he  came  from  the  house  again.  He  had 


put  on  bis  blue  Grand  Army  coat,  and 
Mary  had  brushed  bis  black  hat  with  the 
gold  braid.  He  stood  more  erect  than 
before,  and  trudged  off  to  the  little  mound 
in  the  hill  pasture  where  the  family  ceme¬ 
tery  was  located.  Johnnie,  one  of  the 
small  boys,  went  along  as  bodyguard,  and 
I  joined  the  escort,  for  these  old  family 
burying  grounds  always  interest  me.  With 
what  loving  reverence  they  are  selected 
and  started!  Few  of  us  in  this  age  can 
understand  how  the  pioneer  feeds  about 
his  farm.  It  lias  meant  all  that  bis  life 
can  hold  to  him.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
lie  longs  to  sleep  within  its  bosom  after 
death.  It  is  a  merciful  thing  that  these 
old  pioneers  could  not  realize  how  a  gen¬ 
eration  is  to  come  with  no  reverence  or 
respect  for  these  old  cemeteries.  It  is 
sad  to  think  that  such  a  spot,  venerated 
by  one  generation,  should  he  only  in  tin* 
way  of  another.  One  day  a  ear  had 
stopped  at  the  farm  for  water  to  cool  the 
motor.  One  young  woman  stood  up  and 
looked  about  her. 

"If  I  owned  this,”  she  said.  “I  would 
build  my  house  on  that  little  hill.  I 
would  blow  out  these  white  stones  and 
pull  down  that  stone  wall  to  build  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  !” 

$  *  *  *  * 

Uncle  Nathan  toiled  lip  the  hill  and 
entered  the  gate.  The  little  enclosure  was 
not  very  neat,  and  some  of  the  stones  were 
sagging  and  frost-thrown.  The  old  man 
walked  to  the  highest  noint,  where  two 
graves  were  neatly  trimmed.  He  sat 
down  on  a  rustic  bench  and  looked  off 
over  the  rolling  country.  I  noticed  a 
little  flag  at  the  head  of  one  grave.  John¬ 
nie  acted  as  guide  and  interpreter. 

“One’s  grandma’s  grave  and  the  other 
is  Old  Dick,  the  hired  man.  He  was  in 
the  war  with  grandpa,  and  when  lie  came 
hack  he  lived  here.  Ua  says  he .  was  no 
good,  but  grandpa  had  him  buried  right 
here.  Say.  mister,  will  you  watch  grand¬ 
pa  half  an  hour?  There’s  a  woodchuck 
in  that,  wall  over  yonder,  and  me  and 
Spot  can  get  him.” 

I  accepted  the  trust,  and  Johnnie  and 
his  little  dog  started  after  the  woodchuck. 
Uncle  Nathan  sat  on  the  rustic  seat,  si¬ 
lent  for  a  while,  and  then  suddenly  raised 
bis  stick  and  pointed  off  across  the  coun¬ 
try  to  a  distant,  hill. 

“The  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,”  be 
said,  “is  much  like  tTiis  country.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  battle  my  regiment  was 
held  in  reserve  just  behind  the  lop  of  the 
hill  back  of  our  batteries.  For  hours  the 
cannon  kept  pounding  on  both  sides.  Then 
the  noise  died  away  and  the  boys  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  yelled  down  to  us:  “Here 
they  come  !’’  The  officers  tried  to  hold  us 
back,  but  we  worked  our  way  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  we  could  see.  ’Way  off  at 
the  upper  side  of  that  valley  we  saw  them 
coining.  It  seemed  like  three  thin  waves 
of  gray  curving  like  snakes  and  moving 
fast  up  to  our  breastworks.  Then  our 
cannon  opened  up  on  them,  and  we  could 
see  the  shells  bursting  above  those  gray 
lines.  There  would  be  a  puff  of  smoke, 
and  when  it  drifted  away  there  was  a 
hole  in  the  line  and  half  a  dozen  gray 
specks  on  the  ground  behind  it. 

"What  were  you  thinking  about  Uncle 
Nathan,  as  you  saw  them  coming?” 

“Well,  sir.  it’s  strange,  but  I  was  just 
wondering  how  father  and  the  boys  right 
up  on  this  farm  were  getting  along  with 
the  haying.  When  that  first  line  struck 
our  breastworks,  wo  wanted  to  run  down 
and  help,  but  the  officers  said:  ‘Not  yet. 
Keep  in  reserve.’  For  half  an  hour  or  so 
nothing  but  flame  and  smoke  hung  over 
that  stone  wall  on  the  hillside  where  the 
Vermont  boys  were  holding  the  line.  Then 
we  saw  a  column  of  gray-colored  uniforms 
inarching  up  to  us. 

“  Boys,  they’ve  broken  through.  Get 
ready  for  them,”  yelled  the  colonel,  and 
we  were  ready.  As  they  came  nearer  we 
saw  some  of  our  own  men  running  out 
in  front  and  holding  up  their  hands. 
These  gray  coats  were  prisoners.  Our 
boys  were  marching  them  to  the  rear. 
The  charge  had  failed.  Thank  God,  our 
country  was  safe!” 

The  old  man  had  risen  from  his  seat 
and  raised  his  stick  far  above  his  head  as 
he  told  his  story.  I  wish  that  my  chil¬ 
dren  could  see  him  as  he  stood  there  with 
the  fire  and  spirit  of  youth  hack  for  a 
moment  in  the  body  of  age.  I  wish  they 
could  grasp  the  thought  of  it. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  old  man’s  ecstasy  was  short-lived. 
Soon  the  feeble  arm  trembled  and  the 
stick  fell  to  the  ground,  lie  sat  down  on 
the  rustic  bench  once  more,  strangely 
silent.  There  was  no  sound  save  Spot’s 
distant  bark  at  the  woodchuck’s  hole. 

“Where' 8  John  Henry  at?" 

The  old  man  came  back  to  his  great 
question,  peering  at  me  eagerly  as  once 
more  he  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  sun. 
Unconsciously,  I  know  not  why,  I  found 
myself  repeating  the  hired  man’s  answer: 

“God  knows !” 

“It’s  strange  about  John  Henry,” 
mused  the  old  man.  “He  went  off  once 
and  then  he  came  back  for  a  few  days. 
My  memory  may  not  be  so  good  as  it  was, 
but  I  think  be  had  on  a  uniform  about 
like  the  color  of  brown  overalls.  He 
couldn’t  have  been  a  soldier,  because  they 
wear  blue.  I  can  just  remember  how  the 
night  before  he  went  off  the  second  time 
lie  came  up  here  with  Mary  and.  me  and 
we  sat  and  listened  to  him.  lie  said 
something  like  this: 

“Mother.  I’ve  seen  a  little  of  the  world 
now,  and  I  begin  to  see  what  ails  farm¬ 
ing.  For  a  hundred  years  or  more  our 
people  in  this  valley  have  been  working 
their  lives  out  faithfully  and  willingly  in 


Almost  as  Easy  as  Wishing 

"lour  breakfast  cup  is  ready 
without  trouble  or  delay  when 

Instant  Postum 

is  the  table  beverage. 

To  a  teaspoonful  of 
Instant  Postum  in  the  cup, 
add  hot  water,  stir,  and  you 
have  a  satisfying-,  comfort¬ 
ing'  drink.delightful  in  taste— 
and  with  no  harm  to  nerues  or 
digestion .  As  many  cups  as 
you  like,  without  regret. 

“There’s  a  Reason 

"four  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms, 

Postum  Cereal  (in.  packages) 
made  by  boiling  Full  20  miniates. 

Instant  Postljtve  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  adding  hot  water. 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.  Inc.,  Battle  Creek, Mich. 
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Automobile  Batteries 

WE  will  sell  you  a  battery  for  your  car  at 
Agents’  price,  if  vve  have  no  agent  in 
your  locality. 

LINCOLN  BATTERIES  are  manufactured 
from  the  highest  grade  of  material  possible  to 
obtain,  and  are  backed  by  an  EIGHTEEN 
MONTHS'  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
We  manufacture  House  Lighting  Plants,  Repair 
Parts  for  all  makes  of  Storage  Batteries  and  carry 
a  full  line  of  Electrical  Supplies.  IER1TE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG.  In  writing,  give  items  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Established  1907— TROY.  N.  Y. 


It  Took  Twenty  Years 
to  Write  This  Book 

FOR  more  than  20  years  the  Hope  Farm  Notes 
have  appeared  each  week  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Thousands  of  country  people  have 
enjoyed  these  stories,  which  contain  such  a  pleasing 
mixture  of  kindly  humor,  sound  philosophy  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  country  life.  More 
than  25  of  the  best  of  these  stories  which  have 
appeared  during  the  last  20  years  have  been  selected  and  printed  in 
an  attractive  224-page  book  called  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


“An  Unusual  Book  by  an  Unusual  Man ” 

This  is  the  way  the  editor  of  the  “Bristol  News”  of  Bristol,  Conn., 
describes  this  book,  and  many  other  readers  have  expressed  the  same 
sentiments. 

One  man  writes:  “My  wife  says  this  is  the  most  ‘homey,’  satis¬ 
fying  book  she  has  read  in  many  a  day.” 

Another  reader  says:  “There  must  need  be  a  strong  cover  for 
such  a  book,  because  it  will  be  read  and  re-read.” 

We  know  you  will  enjoy  this  book  as  well  as  hundreds  of  others 
who  have  found  pleasure  and  entertainment  from  these  wholesome 
stories  of  farm  life. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  cloth  bound,  and  makes  a  most  desirable 
present  to  a  friend.  The  price  is  $1.50  a  copy,  postpaid.  Just  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 
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State . 


. Town . 

. .  . . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
The  Value  of  a  Community  Center 


order  that_  the  world  may  be  fed  and 
clothed.  You  and  father  and  grandfather 
and  hundreds  like  you  have  sent  your 
very  blood  and  sweat  out  of  this  valley, 
down  the  little  streams  and  rivers  to  the 
big  cities,  and  you  have  had  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  back.  Money  and  power  and  the  pleas¬ 
ant  things  of  life  do  not  seem  to  roll  back 
up  the  hills.  We  must  go  after  them  and 
bring  them  back.  I  see  too  many  women 
who  are  unworthy  of  brushing  off  your 
apron  enjoying  as  every-day  necessities 
what  to  you  have  always  been  impossible 
luxuries.  And  when  this  scrap  is  over, 
by  God  I’m  going  to  be  one  of  those  who 
see  that  you  get  what  other  women  have !” 

“That’s  what  he  said,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember,”  said  Uncle  Nathan.  “It 
sounds  like  swearing,  but  I  don’t  think  it 
was.  Rut  I  don’t  rightly  understand  it.  He 
talked  like  a  soldier,  but  he  couldn’t  have 
been  with  that  suit  of  overalls  on.  I  saw 
him  go  down  the  road,  and  he  never  came 
back.” 

The  old  man  fell  into  a  brown  study, 
with  his  chin  down  on  his  breast.  Over 
the  hill  came  .Tohnnie,  carrying  the  wood¬ 
chuck  by  the  tail.  Around  him  danced 
Spot,  a  very  proud  little  dog. 

“Gome,  grandpa,”  said  Johnnie,  “time 
to  go  home !” 

But  Uncle  Nathan  looked  at  me  with 
half  unseeing  eyes  as  he  asked  his  old 
question : 

“Where’s  John  Henry  at f” 

And  I  could  think  of  no  better  answer 
than  that  given  by  the  hired  man  as  there 
rose  before  me  a  picture  of  a  crowded  field 
in  France — crowded  with  little  white 
headstones : 

“God  known!”  H.  W.  C. 


Treatment  for  the  Grippe 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  Hope  Farm  man’s  experiences  with 
his  Satanic  majesty,  the  grippe,  alias  in¬ 
fluenza.  alias  catarrhal  fever.  I  have  had 
three  epidemic  experiences  with  the  demon, 
and  I  must  say  you  have  described  his 
features  so  accurately  that  he  should  be 
recognized  on  sight,  or  rather,  on  touch. 
It  has  been  55  years  since  I  began  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  in  1873  bad  my 
first  tilt  with  the  scamp,  and  I  was 
knocked  out  in  the  first  round,  though 
this  was  in  the  last  days  of  his  reign.  In 
my  opinion  that  was  the  worst  epidemic 
of  the  three:  indeed,  it  was  so  bad  that 
the  horses  almost  universally  had  it ;  at 
least  medical  authorities  and  the  veteri¬ 
narians  said  it  was  the  same  thing.  It 
was  at  first  called  the  pink-eye,  and 
finally  the  epizootic.  It  was,  if  possible, 
more  prevalent  than  among  the  people. 
Farmers  owning  a  dozen  or  more  work 
horses  in  some  instances  did  not  have  a 
single  horse  that  was  workable. 

Then  in  18S9  it  came  again.  Many 
cases  this  time  were  complicated  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  attack  with  meningitis 
of  rather  a  light  grade.  Then  came  the 
last  epidemic,  in  which  there  were  many 
cases,  of  so-called  pneumonia.  All  of 
these  I  saw  were  rather  a  passive  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  lungs,  rather  than  a  pneu¬ 
monia.  though  not  a  whit  preferable  nor 
less  dangerous  than  though  caused  by 
pneumonia. 

We  had  some  hearty  laughs  over  your 
first  ai'tiele.  Indeed,  there  were  some 
things  so  exceedingly  funny  that  I  began 
to  wonder  if  you  had  turned  to  be  a  high- 
class  humorist.  In  your  last  stab  at  the 
demon  you  mention  strychnia  as  a  reme¬ 
dy.  I  think,  after  much  experience,  it  is 
an  excellent  remedy  as  part  treatment  in 
that  last  stage  of  exhaustion  which  you 
picture  out  so  vividly  and  correctly. 
However,  in  my  practice  I  always  com¬ 
bine  it  in  those  cases  of  extreme  exhaus¬ 
tion  with  a  small  dose  of  nitro-glycerine 
and  a  small  dose  of  quinine;  for  instance, 
1/100  grain  each  of  strichnia  and  nitro¬ 
glycerine  and  also  two  grains  quinine, 
given  once  every  three  hours.  This  pre¬ 
scription,  of  course,  follows  the  initial 
treatment,  which  I  am  now  going  to  give, 
and  this  from  one  of  the  best  authorities 
in  the  world,  Dr.  William  Hanna  Thom¬ 
son.  formerly  of  New  York,  now  dead. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  clinicians  in 
this  country  or  any  other,  and  is  so  re¬ 
cognized  by  leading  physicians  today.  Tn 
1019  the  second  edition  of  his  work, 
known  as  “Thomson’s  Clinical  Medicine,” 
came  from  the  press.  On  page  114.  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  “La  Grippe-Influenzie.” 
after  describing  its  leading  characteristics  : 
“I  have  found  a  true  specific  against  this 
infection,  which  consists  of  this  prescrip¬ 
tion  :  Phenacetin,  3  gr. ;  sulphate  of 
quinine,  2  gr. ;  extract  of  aconite,  1/12 
gr. :  Dover’s  powder,  *4  gr.  made  into  one 
pill:  six  of  these  pills  to  be  taken  the 
first  day,  one  pill  before  each  meal  and 
two  at  night.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  disease  subsides  on  the  third  day.” 
Dr.  Thomson  then  says :  “I  am  sure  this 
combination  is  quite  as  specific  against 
the  influenza  bacillis  as  quinine  in  ague 
and  mercury  in  syphilis.”  After  this 
treatment  has  broken  the  backbone  of  the 
malady  then  I  come  in  with  toy  tonic 
treatment,  as  mentioned  above  if  it  is 
needed. 

In  our  recent  bout  with  this  disease  I 
had  at  least  two  typical  cases,  one  my 
daughter,  19  years  old,  who  had  an  ending 
much  as  you  described  yours  as  two  black- 
eyed  peas  could  be.  Another  similar  case 
was  a  brother-in-law,  60  years  old,  quite 
similar. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  more  than  a  great 
physician.  He  was  an  eminent  scientist 
and  author  of  several  books  on  related 
scientific  subjects :  “Brain  and  Person¬ 
ality.”  another  “What  is  Physical  Life?” 
and  a  third,  “Some  Wonders  of  Biology.” 

Illinois.  A.  W.  FOREMAN,  M.  D. 


If  farmers  could  realize  the  benefit  of  a 
community  center  they  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  one.  A  few  years  ago  the  writer 
moved  from  a  city  to  a  farm.  Neighbors 
were  very  narrow  in  their  views.  They 
would  ride  past  each  other  without  a  look 
of  recognition.  Criticism  of  each  other 
was  their  specialty.  Each  had  a  grouch 
against  all  others.  Every  evil  character¬ 
istic  of  a  neighbor  was  magnified,  every 
good  trait  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
brotherly  spirit  which  should  prevail  in 
all  communities  was  absent.  About  this 
time  the  school  authorities  consolidated 
all  schools.  That  left  school  buildings 
for  sale.  A  few  neighbors  saw  in  this 
an  opportunity  to  improve  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  A  charter  was  secured,  a  school 
building  with  its  grounds  purchased, 
money  _  was  borrowed  on  mortgage,  and 
an  equipment  purchased  for  a  community 
center.  Sheds  were  erected,  kitchen  and 
equipment  for  same  bought,  a  first-class 
player-piano  and  pool  tables  were  in¬ 
stalled,  and  many  other  games  secured. 
A  set  of  cooking  utensils,  dishes,  silver¬ 
ware,  etc.,  were  procured,  so  that  sup¬ 
pers  could  be  prepared  and  served  in  our 
own  equipment.  The  news  spread.  Every¬ 
one  desired  to  join. 

It  was  not  long  before  everyone  for 
miles  who  would  be  accepted  was  a  mem¬ 
ber.  It  was  made  clear  that  all  kinds  of 
people  would  not  be  admitted.  All  with 
good  records  were  welcome.  Dues  were 
levied  at  .$1  per  year.  They  are  the  same 
now.  Moving  pictures,  interesting  and 


instructive,  were  shown ;  lectures  were 
given,  debates  started  to  make  the  young 
people  do  some  independent  thinking.  A 
stock  of  such  things  as  are  in  demand 
where  people  congregate  was  installed, 
such  as  cigars,  tobacco,  candies,  etc. 

We  were  listened  to  by  the  State  of¬ 
ficers  when  we  wanted  the  State  to  do 
some  necessary  improvement.  In  unity 
there  is  strength.  The  young  people  at 
first  would  sit  around  with  nothing  to 
say.  They  feared  the  sound  of  their  own 
voices,  but  at  last  they  were  the  most 
active  members.  It  is  surprising  the  lat¬ 
ent  talent  of  the  country  which  is  not 
utilized.  We  found  fine  singers,  as  good 
actors  as  ever  faced  an  audience,  and 
soon  we  had  stage  plays,  concerts,  a  mu¬ 
sical  company  and  a  new  maple  dancing 
flqor  on  the  entire  hall. 

Now  we  are  enlarging  it  to  double  its 
former  size,  and  are  out  of  debt.  Con¬ 
certs,  dances,  suppers  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  soon  brought  people  for  twenty  miles. 
Ample  shed  room  was  erected.  The  na¬ 
tional  colors  fly  from  a  large  metal  flag¬ 
pole.  It  was  not  long  before  united  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  was  a  feature.  Propo¬ 
sitions  were  made  by  canners  to  have  a 
large  acreage  planted  in  tomatoes,  at  good 
prices.  We  had  committees  on  many 
things  ;  legislation,  good  roads,  etc.  These 
committees  worked  in  conjunction  with 
town  authorities  to  have  town  approaches 
made  better  by  united  effort.  The  ladies 
organized  their  own  association.  They 
are  now  as  one  family.  Those  who  do  a 
special  thing  better  than  others  give  their 
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knowledge  freely.  The  suppers  they  set 
out  at  intervals  brought  people  with  ap¬ 
petites  for  20  miles.  City  people  sought 
membership.  Auto  parties  would  come 
to  suppers  at  which  ice  cream,  melons, 
berries,  etc.,  formed  a  part. 

The  by-laws  permitted  disputants  to 
present  their  cases  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  for  adjudication.  This  saved  law¬ 
suits.  As  the  hall  fronts  a  main  pike, 
with  very  great  travel,  it  could  have  been 
utilized  for  the  sale  of  peaches,  apples, 
etc.,  if  desired.  A  comic  feature  of  the 
debates  which  were  held  occurred  when 
woman  suffrage  was  the  subject.  All 
married  men  sidestepped  when  asked  to 
argue  on  the  anti-suffrage  side.  The  suf¬ 
fragettes  had  their  regular  lecturing  baud 
to  represent  suffrage.  The  atmosphere 
was  very  tense  when  the  debate  began. 
It  looked  as  though  the  anti-advocates 
would  surely  be  mobbed.  But  those  who 
talked  anti  were  judicious  in  their  choice 
of  language.  Their  most  telling  points 
were  delivered  as  jokes,  and  instead  of  a 
riot  we  had  a  very  good  time.  Even  the 
suffrage  representatives  enjoyed  the  fun. 

But,  best  of  all,  that  neighborhood  has 
been  redeemed.  Everyone  there  is  as 
good  a  friend  of  all  others  as  though  all 
belonged  to  a  very  fraternal  secret  so¬ 
ciety ;  no  one  entertains  a  grouch  now. 
Any  rural'  community  can  improve  its 
condition  and  remove  all  unpleasant  fea¬ 
tures  by  a  little  tact,  and  by  selecting  of¬ 
ficers  who  are  well  balanced  mentally, 
who  will  not  listen  to  any  move  which 
breeds  factions.  joiin  gormly. 
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George  E.  Thompson 

Lightning  Rod  Engineer  and 
Originator  of  Thompson’s 
“World’s  Best”  System 


npiIE  FIRE  DEMON  rides  in 
■*-  the  terrible  lightning  stroke!  He  is 
plunging  his  torch  of  destruction  down  on  barns, 
silos,  houses, — killing,  destroying,  sweeping  away 
the  profits  and  savings  of  years.  He  kills  or  inj  ures 
by  lightning  4  people  a  day  in  the  United  States. 
Lightning  turns  $22,000  of  valuable  property  into 
smoldering  ruins  every  24  hours, — a  loss  of  nearly 
$1000  an  hour. 

Lightning  Waits  for  No  Man! 

r  barn,  your  house,  your  loved  ones  may  be  the 
tims.  Don’t  delay  !  This  terrible  destruction 


Your 

next  victims.  _  _  _  _ _ _ _ 

is  going  on  right  now !  Protection  is  cheaper"  than 
rebuilding.  You  pay  for  lightning  protection  only 
once  in  a  lifetime.  Its  cost  is  less  than  you  would 
lose  by  fire  on  an  insured  building. 


I 


lose  by  fire  on  an  insured  building. 

Thompson’s  “World’s  Best”  Guaranteed  Lightning  Conductoi 
is  approved  by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  their 
standard  label  is  attached  every  50  feet  on  the  conductor. 

In  New  York  and  other  States  the  majority  of  fire  insurance 
companies  make  reductions  in  premiums  on  buildings  protected  bv 
Thompson’s  “World’s  Best”  System.  This  saving  alone  pa  vs  for 
your  protection  in  several  years. 

Enjoy  Perfect  Safety  With 


THE  WORLDS  BEST 


GUARANTEED  Lightning  Protection 

Thompson’s  “World’s  Best”  Guaranteed  Lightning  Protection  gives  the  most  perfect 
protection  known  to  modern  science.  No  building  equipped  with  the  Thompson 
System  has  ever  been  destroyed  by  lightning.  It  is  endorsed  by  State  Eire  Marshalls, 
lure  Insurance  Commissioners,  and  officials  of  fire  insurance  companies,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  satisfied  owners.  It  is  backed  by  Thompson's  Gold  Bond  Long  Term  Guarantee 
and  Legal  $500  Offer  of  Reward. 


Sold  at  Fair  Prices  by  Authorized  Agents 

The  Thompson  System  is  installed  according  to  Thompson's  Perfect  Rules  of 
Erection,  only  by  Certified  Agents  who  are  trained  as  competent  lightning  rod  engineers. 
You  are  certain  of  a  correct  installation,  at  standardized  retail  prices  authorized  by  us., 

Send  Today  for  Free  Catalog 

Just  out*  Our  new  64-page  catalog,  probably  one  of  the  finest  books  ever 
lUblished  on  lightning  protection,  contains  facts  you  need  to  know  about  safety 
,n  time  of  storm.  It  explains  what  causes  lightning,  how  it  strikes,  how  to 
prevent  it,  and  tells  dangerous  places  to  avoid.  It  gives  full  details 
about  Thompson  s  “World’s  Best”  System,  and  shows  pictures  of 
Borne  of  the  many  splendid  farms  and  pure  bred  livestock  it  protects 
from  damage.  You  should  read  this  book.  Send  for  it  today, 
using  the  coupon  below. 

George  E.  Thompson  Lightning  Rod  Co., 

Owatonna,  Minnesota;  U.  S.  A. 


Thompsons '"World^Be^fGuar^ 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


George  E. Thompson  Lightning  Rod  Cc 

602  Thompson  Bldg.,  OWATONNA,  MINN. 

Gentlemen  T  Ah'  .And  me  free  your  net 
catalog,  without  obligation  on  my  part.  I  hav 
unprotected  buildings  on  my  place. 


Name- 


State.. 


Some  choice  territory  still  open  for  dealers.  Write  us  about  our  exclusive  agency  proposition 
George  E.  Thompson  Lightning  Rod  Co.,  Owatonna,  Minnesota 
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SUBSCRIPTION  <  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  *2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
f'.'A  marks,  or  lOtfe  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
orders  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  Wo  arc  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  lie  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


It  lias  been  my  custom  ever  since  my  son  began  farm¬ 
ing  for  himself  some  years  ago  to  forward  bis  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  as  a  New  Year’s  present.  I  regret 
to  say  that  our  boy  is  now  lying  at  a  city  hospital 
following  a  more  than  usually  serious  operation,  where 
he  will  be  obliged  to  remain  for  some  time  yet.  The 
nurses  have  just  told  him  that  he  can  how  read  some  to 
pass  the  time,  and  the  first  thing  he  asked  for  was  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  I  confess  that  request  touched 
me  in  a  tender  spot;  all  kinds  of  magazines  at  hand, 
but  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  came  first  shows  what  a  true 
friend  it  is.  WILLIAM  A.  WEIGIITMAN. 

Illinois. 

THAT  does  ns  more  good  Ilian  anything  we  have 
heard  in  a  long  time.  It  is  evidence  of  that 
enduring  friendship  which  is  the  finest  thing  in  life. 

* 

IN  several  sections  of  Maine  there  is  trouble  be¬ 
tween  the  farmers  and  the  sweet  corn  canners. 
Sweet  corn  grows  well  in  Maine,  and  is  a  popular 
canning  crop.  This  year  the  canners  are  closing 
some  of  their  factories  on  the  claim  that  the  market 
is  filled  with  unsold  goods.  We  were  curious  to  see 
what  farmers  would  do  when  deprived  of  this  mar¬ 
ket  for  sweet  corn.  Here  is  one  typical  report  from 
a  farmer: 

The  farmers  bore  in  Maine  raise  sweet  corn  for  can¬ 
ning  factories  and  take  the  money  they  get  for  it  and 
buy  yellow  corn  to  feed  their  stock.  Now  they  can 
raise  yellow  corn  just  as  easily  as  they  can  the  sweet, 
and  will  have  the  fodder  for  their  silos,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  fodder  in  the  sweet  corn.  Then  they  would 
bo  saving  tin'  freight  rate,  which  is  so  high,  all  the  way 
from  Illinois  and  Kansas.  The  great  trouble  with  most 
of  our  farmers  is  they  have  got  into  a  rut  of  buying 
stuff  that  they  can  just  as  well  raise  themselves. 

It  would  be  hard  for  anyone  to  state  an  economic 
truth  more  concisely  than  this  man  has  done.  Many 
of  us  have  fallen  into  a  roundabout  way  of  doing 
business,  which  is  well  illustrated  by  this  case.  The 
chief  business  of  these  farmers  is  dairying  or  live 
stock  keeping,  and  the  basis  of  that  is  grain  feeding. 
They  raise  sweet  corn  as  a  cash  crop,  and  then  turn 
around  and  pay  that  cash  out  for  cornmeal  and  other 
feed.  In  that  way  they  pay  tribute  to  half  a  dozen 
middlemen,  like  the  feed  dealer,  railroad  man,  job¬ 
ber,  and  all  the  rest.  When  they  raise  the  yellow  or 
field  corn  they  cut  these  middlemen  out  and  have 
more  feed.  They  do  not.  handle  so  much  cash  per¬ 
haps,  but  what  is  the  advantage  in  handling  cash  if 
none  of  it  sticks  to  the  fingers?  The  fact  is  we  have 
built  up  a  system  of  farming  which  means  paying 
tribute  to  a  host  of  middlemen  who  merely  perform 
a  service  which  we  can  perform  just  as  well  our¬ 
selves.  Sometimes  it  needs  a  so-called  calamity  to 
make  us  see  the  point. 

* 

THERE  is  one  thing  about  American  agriculture 
which  the  politicians  and  the  city  men  do  not 
seem  able  to  grasp.  You  cannot  permanently  in¬ 
crease  farm  production  until  you  make  it  profitable. 
And  you  have  got  to  make  the  profit  a  natural  one — 
not  built  up  by  any  bonus  or  Government  presents 
to  farmers.  Make  the  conditions  of  trade  and  dis¬ 
tribution  fair,  so  that  all  may  have  a  chance,  and 
production  will  take  care  of  itself.  Under  our  pres¬ 
ent  system  population  is  crowded  into  trie  cities  and 
towns.  Owners  of  real  estate  and  those  who  cater 
to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  the  people  want  to 
keep  up  or  increase  this  immense  city  population. 
That,  means  a  great  income  from  rents  and  service. 
In  order  to  keep  all  this  up  it  is  necessary  to  take 
05  cents  or  more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  for  the 
city,  sending  35  cents  back  to  the  farmer.  So  long 
as  that  goes  on  the  problem  of  food  production  will 
remain  a  nightmare.  It  will  never  he  settled  until 
at  least  half  the  consumer’s  dollar  gets  hack  to  the 
farm  producer. 

* 

When  I  first  began  farming,  in  1904,  I  had  a  dream 
that  sometime  we  would  have  a  small  tractor  which 
could  be  used  for  plowing  and  harrowing.  {Saturday 


we  plowed  a  six-acre  field  and  disked  it  once  over  in 
IOV2  hours.  I  am  wondering  what  improvements  the 
next  20  years  will  bring  forth.  B. 

Ill was  on  a  farm  where  in  old  pioneer  times 
the  crudest  implements  were  probably  used.  It 
is  a  long  jump  from  oxen  and  a  wooden  harrow  to 
the  job  of  fitting  six  acres  in  one  day,!.  As  for  what 
is  coming  during  the  next  20  years,  we  think  the 
tendency  will  he  toward  more  careful  culture  rather 
than  larger  operations.  We  have  in  the  past  10 
years  made  great  advances  in  the  act  or  art  of  pro¬ 
ducing  crops.  Now  we  think  progress  is  more  likely 
to  run  along  the  lines  of  selling  and  distribution. 
On  the  whole,  that  is  needed  more  now  than  increase 
of  production.  We  have  always  produced  more  than 
the  public  needed,  but  through  faulty  distribution 
millions  have  not  been  properly  fed  or  clothed,  while 
fine  class  has  grown  rich  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Take  a  case  where  a  man  grows  string  beans  for  a 
canning  factory.  He  is  paid  two  cents  a  pound — 
one  pound  furnishing  the  material  for  a  can  of  fin¬ 
ished  product.  These  cans  -el  1  at,  say  $1.25  per 
dozen.  That  means  a  20-ecnt  dollar,  the  canner,  of 
course,  paying  for  the  cans.  It  does  not  seem  likely 
that  any  great  improvement  in  methods  or  process 
of  cultivation  will  he  of  great,  future  benefit  to  that 
grower.  The  thing  that  will  help  him  most  is  the 
business  improvement  that  will  give  him  more  of 
that  final  10  cents  a  can  without,  robbing  some  one 
else  of  any  legitimate  share.  It  is  along  that  line, 
we  think,  that  future  improvement  will  be  made. 

* 

OME  of  the  neglected  cemeteries  in  the  country 
are  sad  enough  in  their  appearance.  Many  of 
them  are  private  or  farm  burial  places.  They  were 
started  when  the  country  was  new  and  unsettled — 
each  farm  family  using  a  corner  for  their  dead.  We 
know  of  such  private  grounds  where  there  are  now 
50  or  more  graves.  The  old  families  die  out  or  move 
away,  and  strangers  take  the  place — strangers  who 
often  have  little  respect  or  reverence  for  such  things. 
One  of  *mr  readers,  an  elderly  woman,  tells  us  how 
she  made  a  long  journey  hack  to  her  girlhood  home, 
chiefly  to  see  the  old  cemetery  where  her  parents  are 
buried.  .She  found  a  shocking  state  of  affairs.  A 
new  owner  had  knocked  many  of  the  gravestones 
over  so  as  to  make  a  better  pasture  for  his  cows  and 
sheep.  He  proposed  to  take  out  all  the  stones  later, 
plow  the  ground  and  plant  corn.  In  this  case  it  was 
found  that  right  to  the  cemetery  had  been  reserved 
in  the  original  deed.  That  will  he  found  true  of 
many,  but  even  if  some  vandal  he  denied  the  right 
to  desecrate  such  hallowed  spots,  if  left  alone  they 
will  soon  grow  up  to  a  tangle  of  weeds  and  briers. 

“Arc  ire  so  soon  forgotten  when  icc  are  gone ?” 

That  sad  question  rises  in  mind  whenever  we  view 
these  poor  neglected  specimens  of  “God’s  Acre.” 
Here  is  good  work  for  the  Grange  or  for  some  public 
spirited  organization  in  keeping  those  old  places 
reasonably  neat. 

THE  daily  papers  in  New  York  City  have  given 
much  space  lately  to  a  long  list  of  questions 
which  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  said  to  offer  whenever 
men  present  themselves  for  employment  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  There  were  some  150  of  rhe  questions,  cover¬ 
ing  history,  geography,  chemistry,  mathematics  and 
various  other  branches  of  education.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  Mr.  Edison  could  have  answered  25  per 
cent  of  them  when  he  started — as  the  men  he  employs 
are  starting.  The  average  mail  of  50  who  would  be 
considered  reasonably  successful  could  not  answer 
half  of  them  to  save  his  life.  As  a  memory  test  to 
prove  a  wide  course  of  reading  they  might  have 
value,  but  if  a  man  expects  to  be  an  expert  workman 
in  any  particular  line  he  could  not  afford  to  charge 
his  memory  fully  with  all  this  matter.  We  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  develop  a  child’s  mind  into  an  ency¬ 
clopedia  of  all  knowledge.  It  is  better  to  make  it  an 
index  and  to  encourage  the  “dictionary  habit,”  so 
that  the  child  or  man  may  know  where  to  go  for 
such  information,  and  not  try  to  carry  it  all  in  his 
head.  We  would  rather  teach  the  child  to  lead  a 
life  of  investigation,  and  not  try  to  “know  it  all’ 
at  once. 

* 

N  a  book  entitled  “Roman  Farm  Management”  we 
find  the  following  foot  note : 

Cato  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  cabbage;  ho  called 
it  the  best  of  the  vegetables  and  urged  that  it  be  planted 
in  every  garden  for  health  and  happiness.  Horace 
records '(Odes,  111,  21,  11)  that  old  Cato’s  virtue  was 
frequently  wanned  with  wine,  and  Cato  himself  explains 
(CLVI.)  how  this  could  be  accomplished  without  loss 
of  dignity,  for,  he  says,  if  after  you  have  dined  well, 
you  will  eat  five  cabbage  leaves  they  will  make  you  feel 
as  if  you  had  had  nothing  to  drink,  so  that  you  can 
drink  as  much  more  as  you  wish. 

If  that  be  so,  our  Prohibition  friends  will  hardly 

accept  the  cabbage  as  our  national  flower,  We  cer- 
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lainly  have  seen  people  who  can  consume  immense 
quantities  of  beer  and  sauerkraut.  Perhaps  this 
practice  advocated  by  Cato  will  explain  it. 

IT  becomes  evident  that  certain  city  interests  have 
developed  a  plan  for  holding  farmers  in  their 
place.  “Class  legislation”  is  to  be  the  slogan.  When¬ 
ever  any  plan  is  proposed  to  benefit  agriculture,  we 
shall  have  it  denounced  as  “class  legislation.”  Fed¬ 
eral  land  hanks,  agricultural  education,  agricultural 
departments,  any  of  the  plans  for  improving  farm 
life,  will  he  bitterly  attacked.  The  very  men  who  do 
this  will  belong  to  groups  which  have  benefited  more 
from  class  legislation  than  any  other  people  in  the 
country.  The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and 
power  in  this  country  is  due  to  class  legislation  of 
the  most  vicious  type.  So  long  as  farmers  were  un¬ 
organized  the  men  who  control  things  were  willing 
to  let  them  have  education  in  exchange  for  “business 
legislation.”  It  was  expected  that  farmers  would 
be  “good”  and  remain  satisfied  with  what  they  were 
getting.  Now,  however,  the  farmers  are  learning 
something  of  their  power  through  organization,  and 
they  want  15  cents  added  to  the  35-cent  dollar.  This 
15  cents  belongs  to  them,  and  they  are  out  to  get  it. 
The  interests  in  town  and  city  which  have  been  steal¬ 
ing  the  15  cents  realize  that  if  the  farmer  can  organ¬ 
ize  so  as  to  protect  himself  the  present  robbers  will 
be  forced  to  disgorge.  Their  line  of  battle  will  be  to 
claim  that  all  legislation  designed  to  give  the  farmer 
a  square  deal  is  “class  legislation.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  know,  as  everyone  else  does,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  benefit  our  farmers  without  benefiting  the 
entire  country.  Agriculture  is  now  so  completely  our 
foundation  industry  that  you  cannot  give  it  legisla¬ 
tive  help  without  helping  every  industry  in  the  nation 
except  the  “industry”  which  robs  the  farmer. 

* 

DURING  the  past  Winter  we  have  had  at  least 
50  calls  for  help  in  cases  like  the  following. 
This  is  one  actual  ease:  Father  and  mother  are 
old  and  rather  feeble,  and  they  ask  one  of  their 
children  to  come  and  live  with  them.  The  children 
talk  it  over  and  agree  that  one  daughter  and  her 
husband  and  family  shall  live  with  the  old  folks. 
The  parents  have  some  little  property  which  they 
hold  in  their  own  name.  The  daughter  and  her  hus¬ 
band  leave  their  own  home,  and  at  some  little  sacri¬ 
fice  live  with  their  parents  and  give  them  good  care. 
They  pay  part  of  the  bills,  but  make  no  charge 
for  service.  After  some  years  they  discover  that  the 
father  is  selling  off  his  property  at  foolishly  low 
prices  and  giving  or  lending  the  money  (it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing)  to  relatives  or  others.  The  other 
children  appreciate  what  the  daughter  has  done  and 
will  give  up  any  claim  on  the  property,  but  father 
is  squandering  it.  He  is  mentally  competent,  but 
very  stubborn.  Now  what  shall  this  daughter  do 
under  such  circumstances?  She  has  given  up  her 
own  home  and,  with  her  husband,  has  lost  money 
by  remaining  where  she  is.  Morally  it  would  seem 
that  the  money  which  father  is  squandering  belongs 
to  her.  What  shall  she  do  about  it?  Day  after  day 
such  stories,  with  variations,  come  to  us  for  settle¬ 
ment  or  advice.  And  we  confess  that  we  do  not 
know  what  to  advise.  They  are  personal  problems, 
and  no  outsider  is  competent  to  step  into  the  family 
circle  and  attempt  to  adjust  them.  Of  course,  most 
of  them  result  from  a  failure  to  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  iit,  the  beginning.  The  place  for  an  out¬ 
sider  to  Help  is  in  thinking  out  a  good  agreement 
before  the  matter  starts.  He  cannot  come  in  after 
the  trouble  begins  without  antagonizing  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  only  advice  we  can  give  is  for  the 
members  of  the  family  to  get  together  in  fair  spirit 
and  try  to  work  out  the  principles  of  the  Golden 
Rule. 


Brevities 

The  “June  drop”  comes  in  May  this  year,  and  it  is  a 
heavy  one. 

Many  a  man  works  out  a  good  balanced  ration  for 
his  cattle  while  his  family  will  consume  unbalanced  food. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  calls  attention 
to  a  disease  of  tobacco  plants  known  as  “wild  fire.”  It 
is  not  serious  in  dry  seasons,  but  dangerous  in  wet  ones. 
The  best  treatment  is  spraying  the  plants  in  the  bed 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  4  lbs.  lime,  4  lbs.  sulphate  of 
copper  and  50  gallons  of  water. 

Grubs  or  warbles  on  the  backs  of  cattle.  We  have 
at  least  100  letters  each  year  about  what  to  do  for  these 
“lumps.”  The  usual  method  is  to  squeeze  them  out. 
The  latest  remedy  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  iodoform 
and  five  parte  vaseline.  It  is  said  that  this  paste 
smeared  over  the  cow’s  back  will  destroy  the  grubs. 
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Milk  Prices  Under  the  Pooling  Plan 

Under  the  j)lnn  adopted  by  the  Dairymen's  League 
C'o-operative  Association  milk  is  divided  for  price 
adjustments  into  four  different  classes,  depending 
entirely  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  The  first  class 
is  milk  sold  in  fluid  form,  and  includes  milk  con¬ 
verted  into  cream,  when  the  skimmed  milk  is 
sold  in  fluid  form.  The  price  for  May  is  $2.30  per 
hundred. 

Class  2  is  milk  converted  into  cream  and  skim- 
milk  which  is  not  sold  in  fluid  form,  plain  condensed 
milk,  homogenized  mixtures,  ice  cream  and  fancy 
soft  cheeses.  The  May  price  for  this  class  is  $2.10 
per  hundred. 

Class  3  is  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  evapo¬ 
rated  whole  milk,  sweetened  whole  condensed  milk, 
whole  milk  powder,  Swiss,  iimlmrger.  pineapple, 
Edam  and  similar  cheeses.  The  May  price  for  this 
milk  is  $1.80  per  100  lbs. 

Class  4  is  milk  made  into  cheese  or  butter.  In 
cheese  the  yield  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  9.GS  lb.  of 
cheese  to  100  lbs.  of  3.0  per  cent  milk,  and  4  cents 
per  lb.  is  allowed  for  making.  The  price  will  bo 
figured  on  the  average  run  of  colored  and  uncolored 
flats  on  the  New  York  market  for  the  month.  If  the 
whey  is  used  to  make  into  sugar  I  lien  10  cents  extra 
will  be  added  to  the  price. 

For  milk  made  into  butter  4.17G  lbs.  of  butter  will 
be  allowed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  3.0  per  cent  milk, 
and  5  cents  per  lb.  allowed  for’ making.  The  price 
will  be  figured  on  the  average  New  York  price  for 
butter  scoring  02  points.  If  (he  sldm-milk  is  used 
or  sold,  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  is  added  to  the  whole 
milk  price,  and  if  the  whey  is  used  to  make  sugar 
another  10  cents  is  added,  or  if  the  skim-milk  is 
used  to  make  powdered  skim-milk  20  cents  per  100 
lbs.  is  added  to  the  whole  milk  price.  The  prices  for 
this  class  of  milk  cannot  be  determined  until  the 
quotations  for  butter  and  cheese  are  known  for  the 
last  day  of  the  month.  There  will  be  two  prices  for 
the  milk  used  to  make  cheese,  provided  any  of  the 
whey  is  iiscd  to  make  sugar.  There  may  be  four 
different  prices  for  the  milk  that  is  made  into  but¬ 
ler.  assuming  that  some  of  the  skim-milk  is  used  for 
the  different  purposes.  In  all  there  may  be  nine  dif¬ 
ferent.  prices.  Our  understanding,  however,  is  that 
after  the  expense  of  operation  is  deducted,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  proceeds  will  be  apportioned  among 
fhe  members  in  the  pool  on  the  basis  of  the  pounds 
of  milk  delivered  by  each  member,  and  the  assess¬ 
ment  for  capital  fund  will  be  charged  against  each 
individual  account,  the  purpose  being  to  sell  the 
milk  at  different  prices  for  the  different  uses,  but  to 
pay  all  producers  the  same  price  per  100  lbs.  except 
for  differentials  in  fat  and  freight  rates.  Of  course 
the  price  to  the  producer  cannot  be  made  known  un¬ 
til  the  account  is  closed  for  the  month,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  all  figured  out.  Dealers  who  have  been 
paying  twice  a  month  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to 
monthly  payments.  The  management  has  prom¬ 
ised  detailed  reports,  and  we  hope  to  print  them 
when  available. 


Express  Companies  and  Egg  Shipments 

Since  this  new  law  went  into  effect  on  packing,  etc  . 
I  have  not  had  a  broken  egg  now  in  12  months.  It:  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  express  employees  are  more 
careful,  and  the  breakage  they  want  to  lay  on  the 
shipper.  My  eggs  were  packed  last  year  the  same  as 
years  before,  and  I  have  shipped  to  New  York  City  for 
15  years.  My  express  agent  here  tells  me  it  is  with  the 
train  hands  at  the  New  York  end  where  the  trouble  was 
all  the  time.  J.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

I  have  received  your  letter  with  check  for  $17.27  from 
American  Railway  Express  Company  in  payment  of  my 
claim  of  eight  months  standing.  I  thank  you  very 
kindly  for  your  effort  in  getting  a  settlement  in  this 
ease.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  shipments  an*  going 
through  all  right  now  without  exception.  Just  why  the 
express  company  permitted  tin*  mishandling  that  was 
prevalent  all  of  last  Summer  is  more  than  I  can  under¬ 
stand.  E.  T. 

New  York. 

On  another  page  we  print  the  views  of  tin*  Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  Express  Company  on  the  egg  breakage 
subject.  The  views  of  our  subscribers  differ  some¬ 
what  as  to  the  cause  of  the  breakage,  but  as  the 
regulation  has  gone  into  effect  it  will  be  wise  to 
eliminate  all  second-hand  lillors. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  has  been  bad 
packing  by  shippers,  and  that  fillers  have  been  used 
when  they  were  not  in  good  condition  to  afford  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  eggs,  but  we  cannot  concede  that  ‘‘most 
of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  packing.’’  Express  handlers 
have  been  notoriously  careless,  and  the  express  com¬ 
pany  must  assume  their  share  of  the  responsibility. 
Some  of  the  damage  lias  been  so  great  that  it  could 
not  be  charged  to  the  fillers  used.  The  egg  breakage 
claims  reached  such  proportions  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  formulate  some  method  of  packing  that 
would  afford  protection,  but  this  was  not  done  until 


the  shippers  had  reached  the  point  where  they  could 
not  stand  the  loss,  and  liled  all  the  claims.  When 
it  meant,  the  outgo  of  so  much  money  the  express 
company  started  -their  course  of  education.  The 
regulations  were  changed  and  applied,  but  many  of 
the  agents  in  the  country  districts  did  not.  have  the 
information,  or  't  least  did  not  give  it  to  the  ship¬ 
pers.  and  though  the  circulars  were  said  to  have 
been  sent  out  broadcast,  many  country  shippers  had 
not  received  them  nor  heard  of  them.  Still,  the 
express  company  bases  the  rejection  of  claims  for 
egg  breakage  on  the  fact  that  the  packing  instruc¬ 
tions  were  not  followed.  The  proof  is  left  in  many 
cases  to  the  delivery  men,  and  their  word  taken. 
Consignees  insist,  they  signed  for  the  exact  damage, 
and  in  the  delivery  record  office  the  record  cannot, 
be  found.  It  does  not  appear  that  shippers  had 
general  information  until  late  in  the  Fall  of  1920. 
and  some  did  not  have  it  until  we  published  the 
regulation,  or  advised  them  in  personal  letters.  It 
is,  therefore,  safe  to  place  as  much  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  egg  breakage  on  the  express  handlers  as 
on  the  packers  of  egg  shipments,  if  not  more,  as  the 
eggs  mean  money  to  the  country  farmer.  We  are 
getting  50  per  cent  less  egg  breakage  claims  this 
year  than  were  received  last  year,  and  it  is  very 
evident  from  the  reports  coming  in  that  the  handling 
of  egg  shipments  is  improved,  for  many  shippers 
write,  as  the  two  correspondents  above,  that  they 
have  prepared  their  eggs  in  the  same  way  for  years, 
and  yet  the  improvement  only  started  the  last  Sum¬ 
mer. 

We  believe  in  the  campaign  for  better  packing, 
and  will  help  it  all  wo  can.  It  will  have  good  results, 
hut  the  express  company  must  accept  their  share  of 
the  responsibility.  One  authority  writes  that  his 
Observations  are  that  the  breakage  is  chargeable  to 
the  carrier,  and  results  largely  from  the  indifference 
of  employees,  unreasonable  delays  and  lack  of  im¬ 
proved  methods,  though  he  admits  the  requirements 
for  packing  and  marking  shipments  wore  never  on 
a  more  scientific  basis  than  they  are  today.  Further¬ 
more.  there  should  be  no  delay  in  making  adjust¬ 
ments,  and  when  the  claim  runs  for  over  a  two  or 
three-month  period  interest  should  be  paid  on  the 
claim.  The  transportation  companies  will  not  grant 
credit  to  a  shipper,  and  lie  should  have  consideration 
when  his  goods  are  damaged. 


Canada’s  Wool  Market 

HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  reply  printed 
on  page  051  to  my  article,  “How  Canadian 
Farmers  Marketed  Wool.”  by  J.  Fleming,  of  Moun¬ 
tainside.  Manitoba.  All  that  Mr.  Fleming  says  re¬ 
garding  wool  sales  is  true,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Ltd.,  did 
sell  their  1920  clip,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  wool 
associations  this  side  of  the  line. 

True,  prices  were  not  as  bright  as  two  or  three 
years  back,  but  the  reduction  in  wool  prices  has  been 
no  greater  than  on  other  prices.  Many  farmers, 
holding  an  aggregate  of  millions  of  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes,  would  gladly  sell  for  a  price  below  cost  rather 
than  see  their  potatoes  go  to  waste,  but  there  is  no 
market.  This  is  true  right  down  the  line,  including 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton,  etc.  Therefore  wool  is  hut 
a  part  of  the  great  proposition  the  farmer  faces, 
namely,  of  a  stock  to  the  sky  and  no  demand  at 
anywhere  near  a  cost-of-production  price. 

The  article  I  wrote  about  Canada’s  wool  sales 
pointed  out  the  manner  and  methods  employed  there, 
and  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  the  Canadian  system 
has  a  very  practical  lesson  for  farmers  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  at  the  earliest  moment,  namely,  get 
together  as  a  united  body  and  stop  this  localized 
sales  plan,  which  has  been  responsible  for  placing 
the  wool  growers  at  a  great  disadvantage.  In  fact, 
where  every  little  community  sells  together,  they  are 
openly  competing  with  one  another.  A  United  States 
centralized  wool  warehouse  and  sales  force  is  the 
only  salvation  of  the  wool  business.  As  long  as 
farmers  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  Kansas,  Ohio,  New 
York,  are  selling  wool  in  competition  with  those  of 
New  England,  etc.,  all  are  at  a  great  disadvantage; 
whereas  if  all  wool  were  centralized  under  the  sales 
control  of  one  great  organization  we  could  hope  to 
compete  with  wool  growers  of  a  country  like  Canada, 
where  business  methods  prevail.  Probably  the  olli- 
cers  of  the  Canadian  Co-operative*  Wool  Growers, 
Ltd.,  are  as  sad  as  Mr.  Fleming  that  they  could  not 
get  40  to  00  cents  for  his  wool,  and  that  of  other 
farmers,  but  the  fact  that  these  men  were  able  to 
sell  his  wool  before  it  further  shrunk  is  testimony 
that  they  have  a  far  better  sales  method  than  we 
here,  v  here  thousands  of  farmers  haven’t  even  seen 
a  check  for  their  last  year’s  wool  to  date. 

When  farmers  must  sell  good  cow  hides  at  $1 
each  and  almost  give  their  wool  away,  it  means  that 
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someone  Is  going  barefooted  and  barelegged  in  the 
near  future.  We  can  easily  appreciate  that  the 
powerful  middlemen  are  piling  these  great  stocks  of 
cheap  stuff  in  their  warehouses,  at  the  disadvantage 
of  our  farmers,  and  that  they  will  reap  profits  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions  from  the  pocket  of  the  producer 
and  tbe  ultimate  buyer.  There  is  little  incentive  in 
the  United  States  today  to  raise  sheep  or  cattle  for 
wool  or  hide  purposes  under  these  circumstances, 
and  someone  must  a  little  later  pay  the  same  fiddler 
the  farmer  is  now  paying. 

The  farmers’  organizations  must  go  one  step  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  date  if  this  continues;  namely,  operate 
the  mills  and  tanneries  which  convert  their  produce 
into  the  finished  article.  The  greedy  middlemen 
•have  set  the  stakes,  and  it  is  now  up  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  to  decide  whether  they  care  to  walk  to  them 
or  not.  Most  farmers  have  decided  that  they  will 
not  produce  much  for  the  selfish  interest  in  the 
future  to  gain  upon,  and  this  is  the  sane  position  to 

hike.  EARLE  W.  GAGE. 


Let  “  Industry  ”  Get  Down  to  Business 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Luzerne  County, 
Pa.,  Farm  Bureau,  at  a  recent  meeting  expressed  the 
sentiment,  that,  whereas  considerable  publicity  has  been 
given,  editorially  and  otherwise,  in  urging  farmers  to 
greater  production  in  spite  of  losses  sustained  during 
the  past  year,  nevertheless  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  general  publicity  directed  toward  greater  produc¬ 
tion  in  industries.  The  officers  of  the  bureau  feel  that 
farmers,  as  a  class,  will  produce  all  the  foodstuffs  neces¬ 
sary  to  supply  the  country,  even  though  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  considerable  loss  in  the  past  year.  But  they  also 
feel  that  normal  conditions  cannot  prevail  until  industry 
as  a  whole  can  be  stimulated  to  greater  activity. 

The  farmer  has  always  done  his  full  share  in  operat¬ 
ing  his  business,  even  under  most  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions.  It.  is  certain  that  labor  and  employers  of  labor 
must  do  as  much  as  the  farmer  in  this  period  of  read¬ 
justment  before  complete  normal  conditions  can  be  re¬ 
stored.  When  industry  can  take  its  losses  as  philo¬ 
sophically  as  the  farmer  has  done,  and  still  continue  to 
produce,  then  will  the  country  at  large  begin  to  prosper 
as  it  never  has  prospered  before. 

Tt.  N.-Y. — The  city  newspapers  have  been  urging 
farmers  to  plant  all  they  can  get  into  the  ground, 
regardless  of  cost  or  conditions.  Yet  other  indus¬ 
tries  have  slacked  up  in  order  to  dispose  of  goods  on. 
baud  at  a  high  figure.  It  is  a  great  scheme — this 
urging  the  farmer  to  work  so  that  everything  he  sells 
will  be  cheap,  while  others  are  to  work  so  that  what 
the  farmer  must  buy  must  he  high  in  price.  Some 
years  ago  the  unorganized  farmers  might  have  fallen 
iii  with  this  nice  little  scheme.  Now  they  are  feeling 
(he  power  of  organization  and  they  will  not.  work 
themselves  to  death  in  order  that  “industry”  may 
have  cheap  food,  high  wages  and  high  prices  for 
what  farmers  buy. 


We  Must  do  it  Ourselves 

Cambridge  Valley  Grange  No.  1090,  wishing  to  take 
some  action  on  the  adoption  of  “fool  time”  in  our  little 
town,  the  resolution  below  was  adopted.  It  is  already 
bearing  some  fruit,  ns  some  of  tin*  merchants  have  hung 
a  notice  in  their  windows  that  they  will  keep  open  on 
standard  time.  The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  most  of 
the  residents  do  not  want  the  change  of  time  .  The 
board  of  trustees  seemed  to  take  all  tin*  responsibility 
of  the  whole  thing.  We  had  planned  to  go  to  Salem  to 
trade,  as  that  village  is  on  standard  time,  but  some  of 
our  merchants  still  have  a  few  brains  left  and  do  not 
want  us  to  go. 

“Whereas,  tlu*  New  York  Legislature  repealed  the 
so-called  daylight  saving  law,  and  whereas  the  trustees 
of  the  village  of  Cambridge  have  voted  to  adopt  said 
law  for  tin*  coming  Summer,  and  whereas  most  of  the 
merchants  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  conduct 
their  business  on  new  time,  which  will  cause  much  in¬ 
convenience  to  many  people,  especially  the  farmer  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  it  resolved  that  we,  the  members  of  Cambridge 
Valley  Grange  No.  1090  go  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  the  action  taken  by  the  trustees  of  the  village  and 
that  we  give  our  trade  to  the  merchants  who  will  keep 
their  places  of  business  on  standard  time  as  in  the  past. 
And  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  secretary  be  in¬ 
structed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  tin*  board 
of  trustees  and  every  merchant  in  town.” 

u.  c.  carter,  Secretary. 


Jersey  Poultrymen  to  Pool  Their  Eggs 

The  product  of  close  to  100.000  New  Jersey  hens  has 
been  pledged  by  the  poultrymen  of  two  of  the  State’s 
big  poultry  centers,  Toms  River  and  Vineland,  in  the 
initial  movement  for  membership  of  the  New  Jersey 
Poultry  Producers’  Assosciation.  At  the  opening  meet¬ 
ing  nt  Toms  River  on  April  20  poultrymen  representing 
34.000  hens  contracted  to  sell  their  eggs  co-operatively, 
and  at  a  similar  meeting  at  Vineland  May  3,  45,000 
more  birds  were  added.  Other  poultrymen  have  since 
come  in.  The  leaders  in  the  association  are  aiming  to 
sign  up  ut,  least  150.000  birds  before  beginning  the  co¬ 
operative  selling,  but  they  will  probably  have  300,000 
birds.  The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  pool  the 
members’  eggs,  grade  and  pack  them  as  a  standard 
product,  and  sell  them  co-operatively. 

When  the  required  number  of  birds  are  signed,  a 
board  of  I  t  directors,  all  member  poultry  producers, 
will  be  elected,  who  will  select  officers  and  employ  the 
necessary  agents  to  conduct  the  work.  A  central  office 
will  he  opened  at  Trenton,  and  probably  packing  and 
grading  houses  will  be  established  at  Vineland  and  at 
Toms  River.  A  salt's  office,  it  is  expected,  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


Here  is  Our  Page.  We  meet  each  month,  telling  of  the  good 
times  we  have  at  school  and  about  the  things  of  Nature 


Farm.  Friends 


May-time,  and  hoys  and  girls  are  hap¬ 
py  !  Many  lovely  poems  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  alanit  the  month  of  May.  You  have 
been  sending  me  some  of  them  to  use  on 
Our  Page  this  time.  Twelve-year-old 
Jeanette  L.  of  New  York  gives  the  one 
by  Nora  Perry  called  “The  Coming  of  the 
Spring.”  which  begins, 

There’s  something  in  the  air 
That's  new  and  sweet  and  rare — 

A  scent  of  Summer  things, 

A  whir  as  if  of  wings, 

and  ends : 

Once  more,  and  yet  once  more, 
Returning  as  before. 

We  see  tin*  bloom  of  birth 
Make  young  again  the  earth. 

Then  Aaron  G.  of  Pennsylvania  quotes 
from  “The  Sister  Months,”  by  Lucy  Lar- 
com  : 

When  April  stops  aside  for  May, 

Like  diamonds  all  the  raindrops  glisten  ; 
Fresh  violets  open  every  day  ; 

To  some  new  bird  each  hour  we  listen. 

lidding  .T.  of  Maine  sends  the  following 
poem,  which  is  familiar,  but  I  cannot 
seem  to  find  the  name  of  the  author  right 
this  minute.  Can  anyone  tell  us? 

WHO  TOLD  THE  NEWS? 

Oh,  the  sunshine  told  the  bluebird, 

And  the  bluebird  told  the  brook. 

That  the  dandelions  were  peeping 

From  the  woodland's  sheltered  nook  ; 

So  the  brook  was  blithe  and  happy, 

And  it  babbled  all  the  way, 

As  it  ran  to  tell  the  river 

Of  the  coming  of  the  May. 

So  the  May  days  are  passing.  A  few 
more  and  we  will  swing  into  June,  that 
month  of  “rare  days.”  School  will  soon 
be  over  and  you  will  face  the  long  vaca¬ 
tion.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 
1  hope  it  will  be  a  growing  time  for  you? 
Grow  strong  in  body,  keen  of  senses, 
quick  of  mind,  skilled  of  hand.  Learn  the 
ways  of  Nature.  Play  in  the  out  of  doors 
and  take  long  walks  through  fields  and 
woods.  Have  some  work  of  your  own  to 
do  and  do  it  faithfully  and  well.  Keep 
cheerful,  bright  and  happy.  Re  a  friend 
and  you  will  have  many  friends. 

What  Do  You  Think,  Girls 

Your  editor  has  received  two  letters 
lately  that  have  given  him  a  lot  to  think 
about.  lie  is  going  to  print  a  paragraph 
out  of  each  one  and  then  say  a  word 
about  them.  They  are  both  from  girls. 

The  first  says:  “I  am  13  years  old  and 
am  more  or  less  of  a  tomboy.  Ho  you 
think  it  not  nice  to  be  a  romp?” 

The  other  says :  “I  read  Elsie  J .  s  let¬ 
ter  in  the  January  20  page,  and  I  would 
like  such  a  girl  for  a  friend.  She  has 
.iust  the  right  spirit.  The  girls  around 
here  are  always  thinking  about  fellows 
and  beaus  too  much.  They  make  me 
tired.” 

What  do  1  think?  Well,  here  are  a 
few  of  the  things  that  are  in  my  mind. 
Take  a  dictionary  and  look  up  the  words 
“tomboy”  and  “romp.”  They  are  not  very 
nice  words,  are  they?  Nevertheless,  I 
would  much  rather  have  a  girl  in  her 
’teens  active  in  out-of-door  sports,  even 


though  she  was  a  bit  too  noisy  and  rude 
at  times,  than  to  have  her  the  silly  senti¬ 
mental  kind.  But  these  two  paragraphs 
give  too  extreme  pictures,  don’t  they  girls? 
The  ideal  is  somewhere  in  between.  Every 
one  of  us  has  a  picture  in  mind  of  a  hap¬ 
py,  wholesome,  joyous  girl  who  is  yet  lov¬ 
ing,  tender  and  thoughtful  of  others.  She 
works  hard,  plays  hard,  lives  true,  keeps 
clean  in  body  and  mind,  is  interested  in 
every  worthwhile  thing,  has  good  health, 
good  spirits,  a  quick  laugh,  a  ready  smile, 
a  helping  hand,  and  a  quiet  self-respect 
that  makes  her  loved  and  admired  as  com¬ 
rade,  schoolmate,  friend.  It  is  poor  pol- 


A  Swarm  of  Bees  in  May  is  Worth  — 
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icy  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  either 
a  “romp”  or  “flirt.”  Just  be  a  natural, 
warm-hearted,  active  girl. 

A  Few  Letters 

I  have  been  reading  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  page  lately  and  am  interested.  I 
am  11  years  old  and  am  in  the  fifth  grade. 
I  live  "two  and  a  half  miles  from  school 
and  town.  1  have  four  sheep  and  one 
black  lamb.  Her  name  is  Beth.  The 
sheeps’  names  are  Bertha,  Minnie,  Phyllis 
and  Sister.  My  father  gave  me  a  sheep 
four  years  ago.  I  got  the  money  for  my 
wool.  Last  year  we  had  some  of  our  wool 
made  into  blankets. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  live  on  a  farm. 
Our  farm  is  named  “Woodside  Farm.” 
At  school  we  find  flowers  and  our  teacher 
reads  to  us  about  them.  I  am  sending 
four  pictures  of  our  sheep.  In  one  I  am 
on  the  end  with  our  dog.  lucilla  m. 

Connecticut. 

Lucilla  was  very  generous  in  her  help 
for  our  page  and  we  thank  her.  Two  of 
the  pictures  are  used  this  month,  “Farm 
Friends”  and  “A  Young  Shepherd.” 


I  am  a  girl  15  years  old.  but  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page. 
While  reading  it  over  I  noticed  that  one 
of  the  girls — Mildred  C. — has  asked  to 
know  more  about  nitrogen.  I  can  give  a 
little  information,  which  I  think  may 
help  her. 

Nitrogen  is  a  gaseous  chemical,  consti¬ 
tuting  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  various 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues.  Nitrogen 
was  first  isolated  in  3772.  and  was  found 
to  be  a  colorless,  odorless,  tasteless  gas. 
It  produces  many  combinations.  Com¬ 
bined  with  oxygen  it  forms  nitric  oxide 
and  nitrous  oxide  (also  called  laughing 
gas),  nitrogen  peroxide  and  two  other 
compounds  of  less  importance.  It  is  a 


very  inert  gas.  and  will  neither  burn  nor 
support  combustion.  The  greatest  useful¬ 
ness  of  nitrogen  compounds  is  in  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  support  of  plant  life.  It  is 
this  element,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  soil 
by  living  plants,  that  manures  are  put  on 
to  replace. 

I  hope  that,  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 
will  always  be  kept  up.  Your  friend. 

New  Jersey.  margaretha  h. 


T  have  made  something  that  T  think 
will  interest  the  girls  and  boys.  It  is  a 
“glory  wigwam.”  As  most  of  you  probab¬ 
ly  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  made  it. 

I  took  a  stout  pole  and  stuck  it  where 
I  wanted  to  have  my  wigwam.  Then  I 
took  other  poles  and  fixed  them  around  it. 
wigwam  fashion,  leaving  a  small  opening 
for  a  door.  Then  I  strung  string  parallel 
with  the  poles,  and  at  the  base  of  each 
pole  and  string  I  planted  morning  glories. 
When  these  grow  up  they  will  twist 
around  the  poles  and  strings  and  make  the 
wigwam  very  pretty. 

I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  an 
old-fashioned,  three-legged  iron  kettle,  so 
I  took  a  box  and  planted  vetch  in  it. 
This  I  put  at  one  side  of  the  wigwam 
near  the  opening.  Around  the  wigwam  I 
planted  other  flowers  which  I  had  brought 
from  the  woods. 

I  am  sending  a  verse  for  Our  Page: 

Such  a  starved  bank  of  moss 
Till,  that  May  morn. 

Blue  ran  the  flash  across: 

Violets  were  born  ! 

— Browning. 

I  passed  third  highest  in  a  class  of  48 
in  the  eighth  grade  finals. 

With  good  luck  to  Our  Page.  I  am, 
Your  friend,  louise  f. 

Pennsylvania. 


Since  last  month  two  letters  have  come 

About  John  Burroughs 

I  have  not  written  you  before,  but  just 
the  same  I  have  been  reading  Our  Page. 
I  always  wish  it  were  longer,  but.  all  the 
same  I  am  satisfied  with  it. 

As  you  asked  for  someone  to  Avrite 
about  John  Burroughs  I  shall  make  a  try. 
I  only  had  a  glimpse  of  him  once,  and 
that  was  when  he  passed  my  friend  and 
me  in  a  car  which  was  going  fast.  I  have 
read  some  of  his  books  about  his  life  and 
about  Nature. 

I  live  about  four  and  a  half  miles  away 
from  his  Woodchuck  Lodge.  I  did  not  at¬ 
tend  the  burial,  but  heard  all  about  it 
from  my  friends.  About  three  days  ago 
I  saw  his  grave,  Avhieh  is  beside  a  rock 
on  which  he  played  when  a  child.  It  is 
on  a  little  knoll  behind  the  house  in 
which  he  lived. 

I  am  32  years  old  and  in  the  seventh 
grade.  A  very  interested  friend  of  Our 
T*n£C.  EH  A  F. 

New  York. 


This  week’s  Rural  New-Yorker  ar¬ 
rived  this  morning  (April  20).  and  while 
reading  the  article  on  John  Burroughs  I 
was  reminded  of  his  visit  to  Colonel 
RooseA'elt’s  grave,  which  I  volunteered  to 
guard  until  complete  arrangements  were 
made.  1  guarded  it  for  eight  months,  32 
hours  a  day,  and  naturally  met.  many 
people  of  prominence.. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  shake 
his  hand  and  listen  to  the  tribute  John 
Burroughs  made  to  the  late  Colonel.  To 
use  his  words,  and  many  are  the  people 
who  heard  them  through  me  while  stand¬ 
ing  guard  :  “There  lies  a  man  who  A\-as 
not  afraid  of  the  fiercest  tiger,  the  largest, 
elephant,  or  the  worst  politician.  ’ 

Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y..  c.  THOMAS  R. 


The  Nature  Puzzle 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  puzzle  sent 
in  bv  Katharine  T.  is  wild  ginger.  The 
botanical  name  is  Asarura  canadense.  It 
grows  ,  in  the  woods  around  here.  The 
flower  cup  is  composed  of  sepals  or  lobes, 
not  petals.  beryls. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  plant  described  under  the  title 
“What  is  it?”  on  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page  of  April  30  I  think  is  wild  ginger. 
The  points  on  the  flower  cup  are  lobes. 
The  wild  ginger  is  very  numerous  in  this 
section.  It  grows  on  side  hills  mostly. 

I  also  wish  to  mention  that  I  have 
also  started  a  wild-flower  garden  this 
(Spring.  It  contains  Trillium,  star 
flower.  .Tack-in-the-pulpit,  violets,  etc.  I 


am  going  to  put  some  flowers  in  it  every 
month  so  as  to  have  wild  flowers  handy 
all  year  round.  .toiin  t. 

Massachusetts. 

Dorothy  O.  of  Virginia  also  sent  a  leaf 
and  flower  of  the  Southern  species  of  wild 
ginger  which  she  called  heart-leaf.  These 
were  the  only  correct  answers  received. 
Several  of  you  guessed  Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
which  was  a  very  good  try.  Now  I  hope 
all  of  you  will  be  on  the  watch  for  this 
interesting  plant.  It  may  grow  near  you 
and  you  have  never  known  it.  Katharine 
has  promised  to  try  to  make  a  drawing 
of  it  for  us  some  time. 

Well,  that  was  a  hard  puzzle,  but  I  am 


A  Young  Shepherd 


glad  someone  knew  it  and  more  will 
learn  to  know  it.  The  next  one  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  easier.  It  comes  from  Simon  S.,  a 
Pennsylvania  boy: 

What  Is  It? 

One  morning  as  I  was  going  to  school 
I  heard  something  “holler.”  I  have  never 
heard  one  before  in  the  daytime,  but  have 
often  heard  them  at  night.  A  few  days 
later  I  heard  it  again.  I  avus  determined 
to  find  out  where  it  was  staying.  I 
searched  one  old  hollow  apple  tree  and 
could  not  find  it.  Then  I  went  to  the 
next  one  and  climbed  it  and  there  I  found 
it.  It  is  staying  in  the  hollow  of  an  up¬ 
right  limb.  It  makes  a  fine  home  for 
a  • - . 

Tt  didn’t  seem  to  mind  having  me  look 
at  it.  It  had  its  eyes  partly  open  when  3 
looked  in  at  first,  but  closed  them  again 
before  I  left.  It  is  white  and  gray  in 
color  and  has  ears  like  a  mouse.  It  is 
about  as  large  as  a  common  pigeon. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  one  penned  up 
in  a  box.  I  fed  it  mice  and  corn.  It 
liked  the  mice  lx>st. 


Signs  of  Spring 

Those  who  sent  signs  of  Spring  lists  in 
time  to  have  them  looked  over  before  this 
month’s  page  was  written  were:  Dorothy 
L.  and  Morna  M.  of  New  York;  Helen  G.. 
Pennsylvania  :  Dorothy  G.,  New  Jersey ; 
Etta  C.,  Massachusetts,  and  Thomas  F. 
Vermont.  There  is  only  space  to  print 
one  list,  and  I  have  chosen  that  sent  by 
Morna  M.,  but  want  to  say  that  every 
list  was  very  good.  They  showed  much 
closer  observation  than  a  year  ago. 

I  have  read  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 
for  some  time  and  find  it  very  interesting. 
I  like  Spring  best  of  any  season.  it 
seems  as  if  the  world  was  awakening 
after  a  long  Winter  nap.  Nature  is  cloth¬ 
ing  her  trees  with  green,  and  scattering 
flowers  here  and  there.  The  birds  are 
coming,  *  too,  cheering  us  all  by  their 
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Draion  by  Katharine  T.  (15  Years)  New  York  State 


Drawn  by  Conrad  T.  (11  Years)  Connecticut 
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Drawn  by  M.  Abba  C.  (13  Years)  New  )'orlc  Stale 


songs.  How  nice  it  would  be  if  we  could 
all  be  like  them. 

My  signs  of  Spring  are  as  follows: 
Robin,  March  8;  song  sparrow,  March  1) ; 
rusty  blackbird,  March  10;  bluebird, 
suipe.  horseradish  coming  up,  March  15; 
daffodils  starting,  trees  budding  (not  in¬ 
cluding  fruit  trees),  March  16;  meadow 
lark,  March  18 ;  frogs  croaking,  red¬ 
winged  blackbird,  March  26;  pussy  wil¬ 
lows  blossoming,  phoebe,  March  28;  sun 
beginning  to  set  farther  over  in  the  west, 
daffodils  blossoming.  March  21  :  flies 
thawing  out.  house  cleaning.  April  5; 
arbutus  blossoming,  Ar>ril  6;  cones  begin¬ 
ning  to  drop  and  open,  fruit,  trees  bud¬ 
ding.  skunk  cabbage  coming  up.  April  7  : 
fox  sparrow,  putting  eggs  in  the  incu¬ 
bator.  April  8 ;  Lincoln  sparrow,  April 
9:  adder-tongues.  Spring  beauties  and 
trees  leafing  out.  April  19:  people  digging 
greens.  April  22 ;  birds  building  nests, 
April  24;  violets,  strawberry  blossoms, 
myrtle  blossoms,  fruit  trees  in  bloom, 
barn  swallow,  sowing  oats,  plowing, 
planting  peas,  and  some  farmers  turning 
cows  out,  April  25. 

On  April  25  we  took  a  walk,  and  the 
things  under  that  date  are  the  things  I 
saw. 

Wishing  Our  Page  success.  Your  friend 

New  York.  morna  m.,  12  years 

Some  of  the  lists  reported  many  other 
birds  and  flowers,  and  lam  glad  that  you 
are  able  to  welcome  each  one  back  by 
name.  A  few  interesting  signs  from  other 
lists  were:  Woodchucks,  March  1  ;  thun¬ 
der  storm,  March  3';  potato  sprouts, 
March  15;  went  outdoors  to  play  at  re¬ 
cess.  March  18;  wild  geese.  March  20; 
butterfly.  March  22;  rhubarb  starting, 
March  28 ;  we  are  moving.  April  1  ;  frogs’ 
eggs,  April  3;  bat.  April  9;  planting  gar¬ 
den.  April  13;  ferns  unfolding,  April  14; 
rainbow.  April  15;  whip-poor-will  sing¬ 
ing.  April  24!  colt’s-foot  blossoms,  snake, 
April  26. 

So  we  see  that  every  day. 

In  months  of  March,  April  and  May, 
Bring  Nature’s  sign  that  Spring  is  here, 
Most  welcome  season  of  the  year. 

Boys  and  girls  who  know  her  lore 
Have  happiness  untold  in  store. 


Such  Fun  ! 

On  this  page  are  three  of  the  drawings 
on  last  month’s  rhyme.  How  do  you  like 
them?  I  think  they  are  fine!  I  wanted 
to  print  every  one  that  came  to  me.  but 
that  would  have  taken  more  than  our 
whole  two  pages.  They  were  all  good  and 
showed  that  you  tried  hard.  Those  who 
sent  drawings  were: 

New  York  State:  E.  Katharine  T.,  15 
years;  M.  Abha  C..  13  years;  Warren  A., 

12  years.  Louise  A.,  10  years. 
Pennsylvania:  Maurice  S..  11  years; 

Elinor  I)..  11  years;  Helen  O.,  13  years. 
New  Jersey  :  Prosilla  G. ;  Marjorie  C., 

13  years. 

Maryland:  Margaret  H.,  14  years; 

Midia  M.,  10  years. 

Maine :  William  It.,  8  years  ;  Evelyn 
R.,  11  years. 

Connecticut:  Conrad  T.,  11  years. 
With  her  drawing  Katharine  wrote: 
“When  I  read  Our  Page  this  month 
(April)  I  saw  the  little  verse  about  the 
hen  and  her  ducklings.  8o  I  got  to  work 
with  my  pen  at  once  and  finally  succeed¬ 
ed  in  making  the  enclosed  sketch,  which 
as  you  see  I  did  not  trace  or  copy  from 
any  other  picture.  It  is  my  idea  and  iny 
work.  How  do  you  think  it  is?” 

Shall  we  have  drawings  again  next 
month?  I  think  you  will  all  say  yes,  so 
here  is  another  rhyme : 

Out  in  the  barnyard  is  a  sight  to  make 
you  laugh, 

A  big  mooley  cow  and  her  wabbly  little 
calf. 

The  calf  thinks  it  is  meal  time,  just  look 
at  its  tail ! 

Take  your  pen.  draw  the  picture  and 
send  without  fail. 

Some  of  you  try  your  hand  at  making 
rhymes  for  other  pictures. 


Many  Things  of  Interest 

Elsie  H.,  a  12-year-old  Maryland  girl, 
wrote  the  box  for  this  month. 


The  picture  of  the  boy  hiving  his  bees 
(yes,  it  is  a  boy)  was  sent  by  his  sister, 
Christine  B.,  an  eight-year-old  Virginia 
girl.  A  Connecticut  friend  sent  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Pattie  and  Sammie.  Isn’t  it  cute? 

A  girl  who  writes  regularly  every 
month  asks :  “Do  you  think  it  is  all 
right  for  us  who  have  written  to  you  so 
much  to  keep  right  on?  Don’t  you  think 


we  ought  to  give  those  who  have  not  writ¬ 
ten  to  you  so  much  a  chance?”  Of 
course,  I  think  it  is  right !  And  because 
you  write  often  is  no  reason  why  anyone 
else  cannot  write  who  wants  to.  I  am 
the  one  to  worry,  and  1  can  take  care  of 
lots  more  letters  yet.  So  don’t  hesitate  ; 
send  your  letters  along  and  send  them 
often.  Really,  I  get  to  know  you  much 
better  when  your  letters  come  regularly. 
Already  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  whose 
names  1  recognize  ut  once  as  special 


friends  of  Our  Page.  You  can  be  one, 
too,  if  you  Avish. 


What  do  you  think  about  this  that  I 
found  in  a  letter  from  a  Pennsylvania 
girl?  “By  the  way,  Mr.  Tuttle,  many 
girls  have  said  to  me.  ‘What's  the  use 
of  writing  to  a  paper  when  you  don’t  get 
any  money  in  return  for  your  efforts?’ 
But  I  have  felt  this  way  about  it,  that 
*  *  *»  x’ll  let  you  guess  the  rest, 

because  I  want  others  of  you  to  tell  me 
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what  you  think.  Come,  now.  let’s  get.  at 
the  truth. 


Of  course,  we  are  mainly  interested  in 
country  life  and  the  world  of  Nature. 
But  we  are  also  interested  in  the  worth¬ 
while  things  of  the  whole  world.  The 
more  we  know  and  remember  and  use  the 
better  educated  we  are.  So  here  is  a 
question  that  came  to  me  the  other  day 
from  a  New  Jersey  girl:  “Can  you  an¬ 
swer  a  question  that  the  teacher  asked 
us  a  few  days  ago?  None  of  us  could 
answer  it,  and  she  didn't  know  herself. 
Can  you  tell  us  where  ‘Old  Ironsides’  is? 
The  last  I  knew  of  her  she  was  at.  Nor¬ 
folk.  Virginia.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
she  is  still  there  or  not?”  Now  who  will 
send  the  answer  to  that  question?  Are 
we  all  sure  we  know  what  “Old  Iron¬ 
sides”  is.  even  though  we  may  not  know 
where  she  is  at  this  moment?  It.  is  pos¬ 
sible,  1  expect,  that  some  reader  has  seen 
her  lately  or  been  aboard  her  at  some 
time  or  other.  If  so.  tell  us  about  it. 


Dorothy  V.,  a  12-year-old  Pennsylvania 
girl,  writes : 

“Some  boys  say  they  will  quit  school 
when  they  are  sixteen,  but  t  won’t  until 
I  have  to.  and  I  hone  all  boys  and  girls 
(boys  especially)  will  take  my  advice  and 
go  to  school  as  long  as  possible.  I  heard 
a  man  say  once:  ‘If  I'd  known  how  hard 
it  is  to  get  work  without  an  education, 
I’d  never  have  quit  school  at  16.’  Some 
boys  say  they'll  be  farmers  and  won’t 
have  to  know  much,  but  even  farmers 
must  be  educated,  mustn’t  they?  To  be  a 
first-claSs  farmer  you  do,  don’t  you?” 

Here  is  a  big  question,  and  it  ought  to 
stir  up  a.  lot  of  you  to  find  out  what  you 
really  think  and  what  you  are  going  to  do 
about  it.  Some  of  you  know  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  going  on  now¬ 
adays  about  rural  schools,  especially  in 
New  York  State.  But  schools  are,  first 
of  all,  for  boys  and  girls.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  yourselves  should  have  a 
chance  to  say  how  school  might  be 
changed  to  give  you  a  better  start  in  life. 
It  would  be,  especially  interesting  to  hear 
from  some  of  you  who  are  just  about  to 
leave  school  to  step  out  into  life  or  who 
have  recently  left.  This  is  au  important 
matter  for  us,  and  for  all  the  boys  and 
girls  who  will  come  after  us.  What  are 
your  ideas? 


Where  was  the  “cat”?  One  or  two 
who  wrote  had  found  it,  but  some  of  you 
must  have  been  “seeing  things.”  Look 
again  (April  page).  Where  the  little 
girl’s  arm  touches  the  calf’s  neck  it  makes 
a  little  V.  Right  there  you  will  see  that 
cat's  head.  She  was  sitting  back  near 
the  fence,  but  got  into  the  picture  just 
the  same. 


Tell  me,  how  does  your  garden  grow? 

I’lease  write  soou  and  let  me  know. 

Spend  a  little  time  each  day 

To  keep  the  weeds  out;  that’s  the  way. 

Soon  there'll  be  good  things  to  eat 

That  you  raised;  my,  what  a  treat! 

I  had  a  regular  surprise  package  the 
other  day.  There  came  a  big  fat  envel¬ 
ope,  and  when  I  opened  it  out  tumbled 
eight  letters  from  a  school  up  in  Clinton 
County,  New  York.  And  live  of  the 
writers  enclosed  snapshot  pictures.  That 
is  what  I  call  really  helping  Our  Page 
along. 

Hollis  IT.,  New  York,  writes:  “I  am 
a  boy  12  years  old,  and  am  in  the  first 
year  of  high  school.  Last  Christmas  my 
mother  gave  me  Tire  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  pres¬ 
ent,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  not  appreciate 
anything  more. 


Gladys  W.,  a  New  York  girl,  asks: 
"Mr.  Tuttle,  would  you  please  tell  me  if 
you  used  to  write  in  the  Cornell  Rural 
School  Leaflet  or  not.  I  once  wrote  to  a 
Mr.  Tuttle  there.”  This  question  has 
come  several  times.  Yes,  for  seven  years 
I  wrote  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  New 
York  State  through  the  Cornell  Rural 
School  Leaflet.  Then  I  left,  the  college, 
was  in  the  army  a  short  time,  came  here 
to  run  our  home  farm  on  Long  Island, 
and  a  year  ago  last  Fall  began  Our  Page 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are 
as  interested  to  read  it  and  work  for  it 
as  I  am  to  make  it,  then  we  have  great 
times  ahead  of  us.  Your  letters  are  sent 
to  me  promptly  from  the  office,  and  I 
hope  you  will  write  soon  and  write  often 
to  your  friend  and  editor,  Edward  M. 
Tuttle,  in  care  The  Ri  ral  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  street,  New  York  City. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Dreary  Weather. — Here  it  is  the  first 
week  in  May  and  about  as  dreary  a  day 
as  one  could  possibly  imagine.  A  cold 
rain  is  on,  and  the  air  is  like  Winter. 
The  boys  had  half  a  day  of  school  and 
went  off  to  play  ball  after  dinner,  but 
the  rain  came  on  and  drove  them  home. 
They  put  the  cow  out  on  the  lawn  awhile, 
but  the  Parson  lias  taken  her  in  the  barn ; 
a  cold  rain  does  no  animal  any  good.  Two 
heifers  are  in  the  barn,  too.  They  have 
been  in  the  pasture  eating  off  the  wild 
onion,  so  that  the  cow  can  go  up  a  little 
later,  and  not  get  enough  to  spoil  the 
milk.  The  pasture  seems  to  be  full  of 
this  wild  onion,  but  it  only  bothers  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  Spring. 

The  Geese. — The  Parson  firmly  re¬ 
solved  last  year  that,  for  him  at  least,  the 
best  w’ay  was  to  sell  the  goose  eggs  and 
not  try  to  raise  geese,  lie  is  still  of  that 
opinion,  although  he  has  had  to  learn  his 
lesson  all  over  again.  Two  liens  hatched 
out  five  beautiful  goslings,  which  was  not 
bad  for  the  early  eggs.  These  were  doing 
fine,  and  the  Parson  was  as  proud  of 
them  as  the  hen  that  took  care  of  them. 
But  last  night  a  rat  reached  up  through 
a  hole  in  the  empty  horse  stall  where  we 
put  them  nights  and  took  two  of  them. 
We  had  no  trouble  from  rats  for  years, 
and  had  grown  over-confident  that  there 
were  none  about.  The  explanation  of 
this  rat’s  presence  was  soon  clear.  A 
bag  of  grain  had  been  placed  over  the 
hole  where  the  cats  go  down  under  the 
barn  floor.  Had  this  not  happened,  no 
rat  would  ever  have  been  down  there. 
The  Parson  will  now  (“after  the  horse,” 
etc.)  make  a  hole  through  the  underpin¬ 
ning  of  the  barn  so  that  the  cats  can  al¬ 
ways  get  in  under  the  floor. 

The  Chickens. — We  bought  150  day- 
old  chicks  and  gave  them  to  some  hens, 
in  addition  to  what  they  hatched,  and 
to  some  hens  that  never  sat  on  any  eggs, 
but  had  been  on  the  nest  for  a  week  or 
so.  By  working  the  chickens  under  them 
carefully,  a  few  at  a  time  in  the  night, 
two  out  of  three  of  these  owned  them 
beautifully.  On  the  whole,  these  have 
done  very  well,  while,  of  course,  we  have 
lost  some.  We  gave  25  to  each  hen. 
and  another  year,  especially  when  so 
early  in  the  Spring,  with  more  or  less 
cold  weather,  the  Parson  doubts  if  he 
would  give  a  hen  more  than  20.  AA'e  have 
rather  more  of  the  heavier  breeds  in  the 
flock  of  hens  this  year,  but  the  Parson  is 
going  back  to  a  predominance  of  White 
Leghorns.  The  Beds  and  Bocks  do  sit 
so,  making  so  much  trouble  and  wasting 
so  much  time ! 

The  Boy  Helper. — The  Tarson's  boy 
helper  is  still  with  him.  You  will  re¬ 
member  he  is  81  years  old,  and  working 
out  by  the  day.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
best  hands  to  have  around  you  ever  saw. 
It  is  not  only  that  he  keeps  at  doing 
things  all  day.  but  he  knows  so  well  how 
to  do  everything.  He  fairly  loves  to 
make  garden,  and  when  it  comes  to  doing 
anything  with  an  ax,  he  is  more  than  at 
home.  You  ought  to  see  the  boys’  eyes 
stick  out  when  they  saw  some  fence  posts 
he  had  sharpened.  He  is  rather  deaf,  but 
can  hear  if  you  speak  up  good  and  loud. 
Little  Ta  was  no  time  in  getting  onto 
this,  and  nothing  pleases  the  old  man  so 
much  as  to  hear  Little  Ta  “holler”  when 
he  goes  to  speak  to  him.  The  vitality  of 
this  man — going  on  82 — is  certainly  as¬ 
tonishing.  He  gets  up  at  just  half-past 
five  every  morning — sun  time,  thank 
heaven — and  goes  to  bed  at  just  nine, 
lie  eats  and  heartily  relishes  all  kinds  of 
food.  However,  he  does  not  eat  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  sugar — not  even  in  his  colfec. 
He  not  only  works  all  day  long,  but  for 
the  most  part  hurries.  It  sort  of  jars  on 
the  Parson  to  have  a  man  going  on  a 
hundred— he  nearly  said  a  thousand — 
hustle  around  so  much  faster  than  he 
does.  “We  will  have  to  have  that  other 
hammer,”  said  the  Parson.  “I  will  go 
down  to  the  house  and  get  it.”  “Oh,  no, 
no,”  he  cries,  “don’t  you  go.  I  can  get 
it  in  a  minute.”  So  off  he  runs,  licket- 
cut.  It  happened  that  the  Parson  had 
just  got  home  from  conducting  a  funeral, 
and  as  the  old  mare  was  trotting  along 
back  he  mused  on  the  Psalmist’s  words, 
“Though  some  be  so  strong  that  they 
come  to  forescore  years,  yet  is  their 
strength  then  but  labor  and  sorrow.” 

A  Quick  Getaway. — Yesterday  he  and 
the  Parson  went  off  down  c aunty  to  take 
up  and  take  apart  some  pews  out  of  an 
old  church  that  is  to  be  torn  down.  The 
old  man  enjoyed  the  auto  trip — some  40 
miles — very  much.  On  the  way  home 
after  dark,  old  Daredevil  was  running  like 


a  watch,  and  the  Parson  was  just  in  the 
act  of  remarking  to  him  what  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  a  Ford  car  was — 10  years 
old  at  that — when  it  occurred  to  the 
Parson  how  wonderfully  well  the  lights 
were  working.  They  not  only  lighted  up 
in  front  of  the  car,  but  it  seemed  to  be 
so  light  all  around  the  car;  in  fact,  right 
under  the  car.  On  persuading  Daredevil 
to  come  to  a  halt,  the  Parson  sprang  out 
and  discovered  a  roaring  fire  right  plum 
up  under  the  gas  tank.  Now  the  old 
man  was  sitting  right  exactly  over  both 
the  gas  tank  and  the  fire,  and  the  Parson 
realized  that  when  that  tank*  exploded,  as 
lie  supposed  of  course  it  would,  in  a  sec¬ 
ond,  there  would  be  a, very  bad  hole  made 
through  that  auto  top.  He  ordered  the 
old  man  to  get  out.  Deaf  as  lie  is.  lie 
heard  it  all  right,  and  as  he  told  Mrs. 
Parson  on  getting  home,  “He  never  un¬ 
loaded  himself  so  quick  in  his  life.”  By 
pulling  out  some  old  sacks  that  had 
worked  "on  the  exhaust  pipe,  the  fire  was 
put  out  and  no  damage  done. 

Twice  Earned.— Not  only  is  the  old 
man’s  work  worth  his  wages,  but  lie  has 
a  lot  of  old-timers’  yarns  that  he  gra¬ 
ciously  throws  in  to  boot.  At  supper  last 
night  he  was  tolling  about  a  woman  that 
lived  quite  alone  down  in  the  west  part 
of  the  county.  She  had  to  cut  and  chop 
all  her  own  wood.  One  day  a  man  came 
along  and  saw  her  sawing  wood.  After 
gazing  at  her  a  while,  ho  remarked  : 
“You  ought  to  have  a  man  to  do  that 
for  you.”  “I  know  I  had,”  she  replied, 


Making  an  Early  Start  for 

“and  I  would  marry  the  man  that  would 
do  it.”  “AA'hy,  I’ll  do  it  if  you’ll  marry 
me,”  lie  said.  “That  I  will,”  she  said, 
“if  you  will  promise  you  will  always  get 
mo  plenty  of  wood.”  They  wont  right  off 
and  got  married.  “He  lias  been  a  hateful 
old  thing  at  times,”  she  used  to  say,  “but 
I  have  never  wanted  for  a  stick  of  wood.” 
There  was  something  really  touching 
about  the  whole  affair,  and  the  story  was 
absolutely  true,  as  the  old  man  gives  the 
names  of  both  parties  and  where  they 
lived,  for  when  the  man  got  to  be  89  he 
was  still  carrying  in  wood,  and  one  day 
he  stubbed  bis  toe  on  the  well  stone  and 
fell,  striking  his  head.  And  there  they 
found  him  dead — the  wood  still  in  his 
arms. 

Oi.d  Mr.  Odd, — The  Parson  used  to 
study  a  small  catechism  as  a  boy.  It 
began  :  “Who  was  the  first  man?”  Then, 
“AA'ho  was  the  first  woman?”  “AA’bo  was 
the  strongest  man?”  “AA'lio  was  the  wis¬ 
est  man?”  and  so  on.  It  did  not  have 
the  question,  “AA’ho  was  the  oddest  man?” 
That  was  because  the  oddest  man  had 
not  yet  lived  when  the  first  edition  of  the 
book  was  printed.  lie  came  along,  how¬ 
ever,  in  due  time,  and  landed  down  in  the 
south  end  of  this  county.  There  he  had 
a  big  farm,  and  was  quite  prosperous. 
One  of  the  things  be  would  never  allow 
was  that  anybody  should  go  between  him 
and  his  house  when  he  was  headed  for 
the  door.  One  time  a  boy  darted  between 
him  and  his  house.  lie  immediately  shot 
after  the  boy,  and  chased  him  clear  to 
his  home,  then  went  around  the  boy’s 
house  and  then  back  to  his  own  house. 
In  taking  grist  to  the  mill  he  would  never 
pass  over  the  bridge.  All  other  times  he 
used  the  bridge,  but  never  with  grist.  No 
matter  how  icy  and  bad  the  brook  or  how 
high  the  water  or  smooth  his  oxen,  the 
grist  always  went  through  the  brook  both 
going  and  coining.  He  never  would  cat 
bread  made  of  flour  that  hadn’t  passed 
through  the  brook.  No  one  ever  knew 
any  reason  for  his  oddities — it  was  none 
of  their  business.  He  never  explained 


them  or  talked  about  them.  Quite  often 
he  used  to  go  clamming  down  in  the 
Sound.  lie  came  home  on  foot  with  his 
clams,  and  they  must  needs  always  pass 
through  a  certain  barway  and  come  up 
to  the  house  cross  lots.  One  time  the 
boys  piled  the  barway  full  with  terrible 
thorn  bushes,  and  tramped  them  down 
and  filled  it  up  again.  The  smooth  road¬ 
way  was  near  by,  but  nothing  doing.  He 
deliberately  set  down  his  basket  and 
cleared  away  every  one  of  those  thorn 
bushes,  hands  torn  and  bleeding,  and 
went  through  with  his  clams. 

Half  and  Half. — There  was  a  certain 
pole  up  on  the  steep  side  hill  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  where  he  used  to  go  and  get  the 
cows.  lie  used  always  to  run  swiftly  to 
this  pole,  grab  it  and  swing  around  it 
three  times  before  driving  down  the  cows. 
This  he  invariably  did.  One  night  the 
boys  went  up  and  sawed  the  post  most  off 
on  the  uphill  side.  The  next  night  they 
hid  in  the  bushes.  The  old  man  rushed 
and  grabbed  the  pole  for  a  swing,  but, 
alas,  off  it  snapped,  and  the  two  went 
tumbling  and  rolling  down  the  steep  hill 
together,  he  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  pole. 
One  of  his  boys  (he  had  four  of  his  own) 
remarked  that  he  had  something  of  a  tum- 
ble.  “That’s  all  right,”  said  the  old  man, 
“I  was  on  top  half  of  the  time.” 

IBs  (’hair. — He  always  sat  in  the 
same  chair,  and  the  chair  always  stood 
practically  in  the  same  place.  He  was 
never  known  to  go  away  and  sit  down, 
as  he  would  sit  in  no  other  chair.  One 
time  they  invited  him  to  come  over  in  the 
second  town  from  there,  nine  miles  away, 
and  spend  the  evening,  with  apples,  cider, 
cards,  etc.  They  would  have  him  now ; 
he  would  walk  over  after  chores  and 
hardly  stand  up  till  late  in  the  night  and 
walk  home  again.  It  happened  to  Be  a 
very  rainy  night.  It  was  after  midnight 
when  they  heard  a  rap  on  the  door.  There 
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stood  Ephraim — with  his  chair  on  top  of 
his  head.  He  quietly  passed  into  the 
house,  placed  his  chpir  on  the  floor  and 
sat  down  in  it. 

The  Haunted  House. — There  was  a 
farmhouse  near  the  old  man’s  place  which 
was  quite  vacant,  and  the  owners  thought 
of  selling  it.  For  some  reason  the  old 
man  did  not  want  it  sold  to  unknown 
parties — perhaps  he  had  an  eye  on  it  him¬ 
self.  Soon  reports  were  spread  abroad 
that  it  was  haunted.  In  fact,  terrible 
noises  were  heard  to  come  out  of  it.  One 
night  there  was  a  party  just  up  at  the 
next  house,  and  it  was  known  that  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  would  be  going 
by  tlie  house.  What  unutterable  sounds 
came  from  the  old  house  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  it!  AU  were  terribly  affrighted 
save  one  sort  of  a  daredevil  fellow,  who 
declared  lie  was  going  into  the  house.  In 
he  went,  and  when  in  and  the  noises  re¬ 
doubled  in  fury,  he  declared  that  they 
came  out  of  the  chimney.  “I  will  build 
a  fire  in  the  fireplace,”  said  he.  He  got 
a  big  bundle  of  straw  and  touched  the 
match.  There  was  a  yelling  then  that 
beat  the  spooks,  and  down  came  the  old 
man.  Mad?  Well,  never  mind.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  heard  the  last  of  it. 

An  Odd  Ciiubcii. — Well,  the  Parson 
was  down  about  where  the  old  man  used 
to  live  the  other  day.  In  fact,  he  was 
sweeping  out  the  church  to  make  ready 
for  a  gathering  there.  Placed  high  up 
on  the  long,  white  pillars  that  supported 
the  roof,  the  edges  of  four  barn  swallows’ 
nests  could  be  seen  and  two  pairs  of  barn 
swallows  began  to  scold  bitterly  because 
the  Parson  stirred  up  such  a  dust  with 
his  broom.  That  was  a  little  odd.  Then 
the  Parson  heard  much  noise  from  behind 
one  of  the  old  front  blinds.  lie  got  up 
on  a  pew  and  lighted  a  match  and  peered 
eagerly  through  fhe  dusty  pane.  Then 
he  counted.  II<  got  up  to  fifty,  fifty-one, 
two.  three,  four — yes,  there  were  54  bats 
huddled  together,  bat  fashion,  in  the  top 
of  that  old  window.  That  was  quite  odd. 

Odder  Still. — Then  an  old-timer  came 
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in  and  held  gentle  confab  with  the  Parson 
of  days  gone  by,  as  he  still  wielded  the 
broom,  for  it  was  most  a  year  since  the 
Parson  had  swept  the  place  before.  “How 
did  this  church  happen  to  run  out  and 
close  up  in  this  way?”  “Well,”  said  the 
old-timer,  “a  good  many  queer  things 
helped  its  downfall  along.”  The  Parson 
egged  him  on  a  bit.  “I  well  remember 
the  night  that  two  of  the  last  and  best 
men  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  church, 
never  to  return.”  “What  lost  two  men 
at  once?”  asked  the  Parson,  “and  at  an 
evening  service.”  “Well,  it  was  on  a 
prayer  meeting  nig1’:  that  they  went  out.” 
“What  could  have  Happened  on  a  prayer 
meeting  night?”  asked  the  Parson. 

It  AA'as  Enough. — “Well,  if  you  must 
know,”  quoth  the  old-timer,  “while  the 
minister  was  making  his  prayer  he 
winked,  yes,  winked.  It  wasn’t  because 
the  old  kerosene  lamps  were  so  bright, 
either.  It  was  at  one  of  the  girls  of  the 
congregation  !”  The  Parson  paused  and 
leaned  on  the  old  broom.  Perhaps  he 
was  sweeping  the  very  spot  where  this 
took  place.  Certainly,  he  had  just  swept 
the  spot  where  this  minister  stood.  He 
looked  back  at  it,  not  altogether  without 
feelings  of  awe.  Few  can  do  two  things 
well  at  the  same  time  at  best.  But  when 
one  does  two  things  as  divergent,  in  char¬ 
acter  as  these  two  were,  lie  gets  out  of  the 
class  of  the  everyday.  The  thing  was 
unusual ;  in  fact,  it  might  be  said  to 
have  been  odd,  very  odd.  “Having  dis¬ 
covered  some  of  the  oddities  of  Air.  Odd.” 
said  the  Parson  to  himself,  “I  have  now 
for  a  surety  discovered  the  church  he 
ought  to  have  been  brought  up  in — per¬ 
haps  he  was;  who  knows? 

A  AA'easel. — Since  writing  the  above 
we  are  quite  convinced  that  it  was  not  a 
rat,  but  a  weasel,  that  got  the  goslings. 
AAre  have  lost  one  more  and  a  few  chick¬ 
ens.  One  of  the  neighbors  has  had  trouble 
also.  AA'e  learn,  too,  from  a  woman  who 
has  lost  four  little  goslings  that  lice  are 
apt  to  infest  them  and  kill  them.  An 
application  of  lard  on  the  head  seems  to 
prevent  this.  Our  old  white  goose  is 
now  parading  the  lawn  with  nine  beauti¬ 
ful  little  babies.  The  Parson  greased 
their  heads  this  morning  as  a  prevention. 

More  Potatoes. — AYe  planted  more  po¬ 
tatoes  this  year  than  we  have  before.  It 
seems  to  the  Parson  that  they  might 
stand  for  a  fairly  good  cash  crop  next 
Fall.  Many  who  lost  on  them  last,  year 
are  not  planting  this  year,  especially  the 
backyard  crowd.  Most  of  the  work  on 
the  potatoes  comes  in  the  Summer  when 
the  boys  are  at  home.  “How  many  do 
you  think  we  will  have  on  this  piece?” 
asked  Clossie  as  we  gathered  up  the  tools. 
“AA'e  ought  to  get  100  bushels,”  said  the 
Pai’son.  “Pa.”  added  the  boy,  “will  you 
give  ’em  all  away?”  AArell.  well. 


A  Farm  Woman  and  Rural  Schools 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  spend 
Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell  last  February 
and  among  the  lectures  and  conferences 
which  I  attended,  there  stands  out  most 
A'ividl.v  the  story  of  the  farm  home  sur¬ 
vey.  told  by  Dr.  Buby  Green  Smith. 
This  survey  was  taken  in  1919  by  the 
IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
in  our  own  State  was  compiled  by  the 
speaker. 

One  does  not  always  trust  figures,  and 
only  after  an  hour’s  study  of  the  original 
replies  to  questions  asked  did  I  feel 
satisfied  that  the  truth  was  told.  The 
answers  tell  so  much  of  bard  work,  of 
little  rest,  of  no  pleasure  except  that 
which  comes  of  loving  effort  for  the 
comfort  of  one’s  own,  and  most  touching 
of  all,  of  loyalty  to  home  in  spite  of 
bitter  knowledge  of  hard  conditions.  A 
study  of  the  pamphlet  by  Florence  E. 
Ward,  called  ‘The  Farm  AA'oman’s  Prob¬ 
lems’  is  well  worth  one’s  time. 

Now  it  is  true  that,  there  are  many 
and  great  disadvantages  connected  with 
city  life.  As  Miss  Ward  truly  says,  a 
study  and  survey  of  living  conditions  in 
the  lives  of  city  women  would  bring  to 
light  many  handicaps  in  home  equipment 
and  convenience. 

During  one  afternoon  at  Cornell,  sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  public  school  children  and 
their  supervisor  of  music  gave  a  concert 
which  could  never  be  forgotten.  Little 
folks  of  10  and  12  with  a  real  knowledge 
of  music  and  h  real  joy  in  the  best  music 
are  easily  remembered. 

What  does  our  average  small  country 
school  give  to  our  children  of  such  cul¬ 
ture?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  poor  child 
in  a  city  like  Ithaca,  the  child  of  a 
laborer,  with  just  public  school  chances, 
has  a  great  gain  over  the  child  of  a 
farmer — not  only  in  music  and  art,  but 
in  the  ordinary  branches?  AAre  want  the 
best  for  our  children,  and  the  woman 
on  the  farm  will  work  14  hours  a  day 
cheerfully  for  their  comfort,  but  can  any¬ 
thing  make  up  for  the  lack  of  educational 
opportunity? 

The  Committee  of  Twenty-one  has 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
help  in  solving  this  problem,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  our  State.  Shall  we  help 
in  the  work  or  binder  by  hasty  suspicion 
and  criticism? 

AATe  country  women  can  live  and  live 
well  in  our  farm  homes  ..ithout  gas  or 
electricity.  If  we  must,  we  can  forego 
the  rest  and  the  pleasure  which  the 
normal  woman  craves  and  needs,  but 
country  life  can  never  successfully  with¬ 
stand  poor  schools.  AAre  have  them  to¬ 
day  in  many  places.  The  mother  on  the 
farm,  if  she  becomes  thoroughly  aroused, 
with  the  heli»  of  the  Committee  of  Twen¬ 
ty-one.  can,  I  believe,  change  the  whole 
situation.  G.  A.  r. 
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Simple  Styles. — Many  of  the  now 
Presses  depend  more  on  line  than  on 
elaborate  trimming  for  their  style,  and 
though  we  see  plenty  of  foolish  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  clothes,  there  is  no  reason  for 
a  sensible  woman  to  wear  them,  unless 
she  wishes.  The  prevalent  short  skirts 
make  for  comfort  and  cleanliness,  but  no 
one  need  wear  them  more  than  eight  inches 
from  the  ground,  which  is  a  standard 
conservative  length.  Many  are  much 
shorter  and  very  scant,  and  wTe  do  not 
like  them,  nor  do  we  like  or  approve  of 
the  low-cut,  short-sleeved  dresses  seen  on 
the  street.  As  long  gloves  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  ever,  many  girls  think  they 
must  economize  on  them,  and  thus  look 
carelessly  dressed  by  appearing  gloveless 
with  short  sleeves.  Any  girl  who  wishes 
to  make  a  good  appearance  with  small 
expenditure  should  avoid  exaggerated 
stvles.  and  settle  on  some  color  combina¬ 
tion  that  will  make  her  whole  wardrobe 
work  well  together. 

Suits,  coats  and  silk 
or  wool  e  n  frocks 
should  all  be  har¬ 
monious.  a  n  d  a  n  y 
bright  or  unusual  col¬ 
ors  should  be  confined 
to  cotton  or  other 
Summer  clothes  that 
are  inexpensive. 

A  Useful  Blue 
Taffeta. — In  the  first 
picture  the  model  at 
the  left  is  dark  blue 
taffeta,  with  a  front 
panel  and  chemisette 
of  sand-colored  peau  de 
soie.  The  plain  bodice 
is  gathered  a  little  in¬ 
to  a  piping  at  the 
darts,  so  as  to  wrinkle 
at  the  waist :  it  has 
rather  a  redingote  ef¬ 
fect,  with  its  curving 
coat  collar.  The  plain 
gathered  skirt  shows  a 
gathered  panel  down 
the  front,  which  looks 
as  though  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  chemisette. 

Three  bow  knots  trim 
the  front  panel,  and 
one  the  chemisette; 
these  were  narrow 
double-faced  ribbon,  black  on  one  side  and 
silver  on  the  other.  The  hat  was  a  plain 
sports  shape  of  sand-colored  Georgette 
faced  with  dark  blue  silk.  This  dress  is 
plain,  but  very  becoming,  and  not  too 
difficult  for  the  home  seamstress. 

Red  and  White  Gingham. — At  the 
right  is  an  unusually  pretty  model  of  red 
and  white  check  gingham,  made  dp  with 
white  organdie,  a  novel  combination  much 
in  favor  this  season.  Red  and  white 
gingham,  the  fine  Scotch  weave,  is  fash¬ 
ionable  both  for  children  and  grown-ups. 
This  dress  had  a  plain  skirt  and  waist  of 
the  gingham,  with  a  tunic  and  overblouse 
of  the  white  organdie.  The  tunic,  open  at 
the  front,  was  scalloped  at  the  bottom, 
and  trimmed  all  around  the  front  and 
lower  edges  with  two  bias  bands  of  ging¬ 
ham.  Each  scallop  had  a  disk  of  ging¬ 
ham  set  in.  Collar  and  turnback  cuffs 
were  also  trimmed  with  two  bias  bands 
of  gingham.  This  was  a  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  dress,  but  surprisingly  pretty. 
We  have  seen  some  gingham  dresses  hav¬ 
ing  broad  bands  of  white  organdie  set  in 
the  skirt,  and  some  with  an  organdie  vest 
strapped  with  bias  bands.  These  were  all 
pretty,  w'ith  any 
color  in  gingham, 
but  the  red  and 
white  check  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fresh 
a  n  d  attractive 
thus  made.  The 
hat  was  a  mush¬ 
room  shape  of 
dark  blue  taffeta 
with  a  corded 
crown,  faced  with 
white,  and  trim¬ 
med  with  white 
flowers. 

Three  Juve¬ 
niles.— At  the 

left,  in  the  second 
group,  is  a  little 
frock  of  Alice 
blue  organdie 
trimmed  with  nar¬ 
row  Valenciennes 
lace  and  white  embroidery.  It  is  a  plain 
one-piece  drees  set  into  a  circular  yoke, 
which  is  edged  with  buttonholing  in  white 
mercerized  floss.  The  lace  came  down 
each  side  of  the  front  and  passed  around 
to  the.  back,  forming  a  rounded  panel.  A 
little  strap  belt  went  across  both  front 
and  back,  this  having  four-petalod  daisies 
worked  with  the  mercerized  floss.  Three 
of  these  daisies  w'ere  on  each  side  of  the 
front,  while  at  each  end  of  the  belt  was 
a  circle  of  lace  with  a  daisy  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  This  is  a  pretty  model  for  dotted 
Swiss,  and  it  looks  unite  dressy,  without 
being  elaborate. 

Knickerbockers  Arrive. — We  are  all 
accustomed  to  bloomers  with  little  girls’ 
frocks,  hut  the  newest  models  this  season 
show  real  knickerbockers,  coming  below 
the  knee,  and  showing  well  beneath  the 
short  skirt.  This  is  a  French  fashion, 
and  the  first  of  the  style  we  saw  were  of 
black  sateen,  both  dress  and  knickers,  the 
dress  embroidered  in  bright  yellow  wool. 


Taffeta  and  Gingham  with  Organdie 


Organdie  and  Knickerbocker  Dresses 


Visitors  to  France  know  the  coverall  pin¬ 
afores  <  f  black  sa<een  worn  by  French 
school  children,  and  the  idea  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  adopted  for  dresses;  dark 
blue  sateen  is  also  used.  Another  dress 
with  knickers,  shown  at  the  right,  was 
pale  blue  gingham ;  this  was  fastened 
down  the  front  over  an  inset  of  pink,  and 
was  trimmed  down  front  hems,  on  lower 
edge  and  sleeves,  with  a  narrow  band  of 
pink  cross-stitch.  There  were  two  groups 
of  white  crocheted  buttons  down  the  front, 
and  two  of  these  buttons  at  the  side  of 
the  knickers.  We  think  these  knickers 
more  comfortable  than  bloomers,  and  they 
take  loss  material.  Some  are  gathered 
into  bands,  and  some  are  drawn  in  with 
about  four  rows  of  gauging.  They  do  not 
need  the  tight  elastic  of  the  bloomers  at  the 
knee,  and  thus  give  freedom  of  circulation. 

Sewing  Room  Notes. — Sweater  coats 
of  jersey  cloth  are  made  on  the  same  lines 
as  suit  coats,  and  are  very  graceful.  They 
are  desirable  for  wear 
with  sports  skirts,  and 
after  the  skirt  of  a 
jersey  suit  becomes 
shabby  the  coat  may 
be  used  in  this  way. 
Some  attractive  sports 
coats  are  also  made  of 
jersey  cloth.  The 
sweater  coats  are 
made  in  both  Norfolk 
and  Tuxedo  models. 

Attractive  separate 
skirts  of  crepe  de 
chine  are  knife-pleated, 
ornamented  with  two 
half-inch  tucks.  Ready¬ 
made,  they  come  in 
black,  white  and  mid¬ 
night  blue. 

Dotted  swiss  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  of 
Summer  fabrics.  A 
middle-aged  or  elderly 
woman  would  find 
black  dotted  swiss, 
either  all  black  or  with 
white  dots,  very  cool 
and  comfortable,  and 
quite  dressy  if  prettily 
made.  This  is  also 
very  desirable  for  one 
wearing  mourning. 
Eyelet  embroidery  is 
fashionable  for  Summer  dresses,  either  as 
trimming  or  for  the  entire  dress.  Allover 
eyelet  work,  white  or  ecru,  on  swiss  or 
batiste,  is  3S  inches  wide,  and  costs  from 
$3.50  a  yard  up. 

Fine  chip  hats,  with  broad  brims  of 
the  Romney  type,  are  seen  in  bright  and 
delicate  colors,  trimmed  with  large  roses 
or  poppies  of  the  same  shade.  One  at¬ 
tractive  color  is  hyacinth,  a  soft  pale  pud- 
pie  a  little  deeper  than  orchid ;  jadeite  is 
a  rather  deeper  green  than  jade  ;  Egyptian 
an  intense  blue.  From  general  appear¬ 
ances  broad-brimmed  hats  will  be  more 
worn  that  last  season. 

A  new  style  <>f  waist  dress  hanger  re¬ 
cently  seen  was  of  smooth  celluloid,  pink, 
blue  or  white.  There  was  nothing  to 
catch  the  most  delicate  fabric,  or  to  be¬ 
come  dusty.  These  hangers  cost  45  cents 
each. 

Among  heavy  cotton  materials  for  sepa¬ 
rate  skirts  is  blazer-striped  ratine.  It  is 
38  inches  wide,  and  comes  in  vivid  com¬ 
binations  of  strip.es  on  tan  grounds  ;  rose 
and  black,  or  blue  and  brown.  Ratine  in 
plain  colors  is  also  much  used  for  skirts. 
■Some  serviceable  sports  suits  are  made 

with  skirt  of  solid 
colored  ratine, 
and  coat  of  har¬ 
monizing  blazer 
stripes. 

Very  fine  Irish 
dimities,  solid 
colors,  corded  in 
checks  or  stripes, 
were  S5  cents  a 
yard. 

Japanese  crepe, 
in  many  solid 
colors,  is  55  cents 
a  yard.  It  makes 
very  attractive 
children’s  dresses, 
or  women’s  house 
dresses,  having  as 
much  body  as 
linen,  and  is  eas¬ 
ily  laundered. 
Kinderga  rten 
cotton  material  for 
is  firm  in  texture, 
heavy  as  galatea. 
$1.50  a  yard,  is 
with  foulard 
fine  English 


cloth  is  another  useful 
children’s  clothes ;  it 
while  not  quite  as 
Sateen,  at  50  cents  to 
seen  in  solid  colors  and 
figures,  the  latter  being 
sateen  of  high  luster. 


The  Mission  Play  of  California 

There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union 
where  one  can  find  so  many  varied  diver¬ 
sions  as  in  sunny  California.  Mountain¬ 
climbing.  ocean-bathing,  fishing,  both  in 
fresh  and  salt  waters,  automobiling  on 
some  of  the  finest  roads  in  America,  the 
big  trees  and  the  national  parks  and 
many  others.  The  short  trips  one  can 
take  are  of  much  interest,  and  at  this 
time  of  year,  when  the  citru-  trees  are  in 
full  flower,  the  odor  reminds'  one  so  vivid¬ 
ly  of  the  shy  patches  of  arbutus  in  the 
hills  of  New  England.  Then  the  tender 
green  of  the  trees  putting  forth  new 
leaves,  the  profusion  of  gorgeous  roses 


and  the  geraniums  and  flowers  of  all 
kinds  blooming  everywhere  make  a  won¬ 
derful  land  of  beauty. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  take  one 
of  these  short  trips  to  old  San  Gabriel  to 
witness  the  Mission  ploy,  this  having  been 
playing  since  January  1.  and  closing 
May  8.  having  given  over  150  perform¬ 
ances  this  season.  During  the  past  10 
years  that  it  has  been  played  it  has  been 
performed  more  than  17.000  times.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  settlement  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  be  understood  as  well  as  by  wit¬ 
nessing  one  of  these  performances,  which 
for  nearly  three  hours  hold  one  in  the 
grip  of  intense  interest. 

No  doubt  the  majority  of  Eastern  peo¬ 
ple  regard  California  as  a  comparatively 
new-settled  State.  I  had  always  so 
thought  of  it.  Not  so.  The  Spaniards 
had’  made  some  attempts  at  settlements 
previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  from  Mexico,  but  it  is  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  band  of  courageous  pilgrims  that  the 
honor  of  permanency  attains. 

The  first  act  of  the  piay  is  dealing  with 
the  establishment  of  the  mission  at  San 
Diego  in  17<I0,  one  of  the  padres,  with 
the  ship,  having  gone  farther  up  the  coast 
to  find  Monterey,  where  some  years  previ¬ 
ous  they  had  tried  to  found1  a  mission. 
They  failed  in  their  object,  but  discovered 
the  Golden  Gate,  which  they  named  in 
honor  of  their  patron  saint,  St.  Francis, 
San  Francisco.  Fray  Junipero  Serra,  the 
father  superior  of  all  the  padres,  had  re¬ 
mained  in  charge  at  San  Diego,  'but  after 
nine  months  of  labor  among  the  Indians 
not  one  conversion  or  baptism  had  been 
made  among  them.  All  hands  were  very 
destitute  and  discouraged,  the  relief  ship 
expected  not  having  arrived,  and  the  com¬ 
mander  was  urging  the  return  to  Mexico 
of  all  the  company.  The  padre  refuses, 
and  after  the  utterance  of  an  earnest 
prayer  the  booming  of  cannon  is  heard 
and  the  ship  bringing  relief  and  supplies 
comes  into  view. 

The  second  act,  15  years  later,  is  very 
cheerful,  as  it  is  in  the  heyday  of  the  mis¬ 
sions,  nine  of  them  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  along  El  Cameno  Real  (the  King’s 
Highway)  from  San  Diego  to  Sonoma. 
The  bells  are  still  beside  this  road,  at 
intervals,  that  were  placed  there  so  long 
ago,  and  as  one  drives  along  this  now 
wonderful  macadam  highway  he  cannot 
but  think  of  the  faithful  padres  who  al¬ 
ways  walked  from  one  mission  to  another 
along  what  must  have  been  then  only  a 
trail.  These  padres  never  rode,  it  being 
part  of  their  religion  to  walk,  so  they 
would  miss  no  opportunity  to  do  good  by 
the  wayside.  Now  thousands  of  automo¬ 
biles  go  whizzing  along,  seemingly  giving 
little  heed  to  the  mission  of  the  padres 
and  their  good  intentions.  Either  side 
of  the  road  are  immense  groves  of  citrus, 
trees.  The  largest  ranch  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  California  is  located  on  this  drive. 
One  drives  for  three  miles  to  pass  through 
it ;  oranges,  lemons  and  walnuts  are  un¬ 
der  cultivation. 

In  this  second  act  there  are  exhibition* 
of  the  fine  arts  taught  the  Indians  by  the 
padres,  many  beautiful  Spanish  dances, 
solo,  quartette  and  company  singing. 
There  is  also  a  convocation  of  the  padres 
who  have  come  io  the  fiesta,  and  they 
report  many  converts  and  much  gain  in 
cattle  and  grain  among  the  Indian  work¬ 
ers  who  have  become  Christians.  The 
missions  were  all  built  by  the  Indians  as 
part  of  their  faith,  and  the  padres  must 
have  been  wonderful  guides  in  many  arts. 

The  third  act  represents  the  decay  of 
the  missions  as  they  were  in  1847,  and 
is  very  sad,  for  they  are  nearly  all  in 
ruins  now.  The  lamentation  of  the 
Seuora  Yorpa  was  familiar,  for  it  is  very 
like  that  of  Senora  Moreno  in  “Ramona.” 
by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  The  acting  of 
the  entire  company  is  superb.  Many  of 
the  members  are  Indians  and1  Spaniards. 
The  part  of  the  superior.  Fray  Junipero 
Serra,  is  the  most  finished  piece  of  dra¬ 
matic  acting  one  could  ever  expect  to  see. 
It  is  taken  by  Frederick  Warde,  who  is 
considered  one  of  the  foremost  actors  in 
America,  and  he  is  well  worthy  of  the  ap¬ 
plause  rendered  him  bv  the  immense  audi¬ 
ence. 

When  the  curtain  comes  down  for  the 
last  time  on  May  8  it  will  be  for  the.  last 
time  in  the  present  playhouse.  Property 
has  been  procured  a  short  distance  away, 
where  there  is  now  under  construction  a 
modern  playhouse,  in  which  the  Miission 
play  will  be  produced  next  year.  The 
entrance  will  be  at  the  adobe  house  in 
which  Ramona  was  born,  and  through  the 
garden  of  the  big  grapevine  which  was 
planted  in  1775  and  covers  an  area  of 
10.000  square  feet.  This  yields  oue  and 
one-half  tons  of  granes  each  year. 

We  also  visited  the  old  San  Gabriel 
Mission,  established  in  1771.  Here  are 
many  of  the  most  interesting  relics; 
beautiful  paintings,  all  brought  from 
Spain.  The  nearly  life-size  images  on  the 
altar  are  exactly  where  they  were  placed 
150  years  ago,  and  are  all  of  wood,  hand- 
carved.  _  An  organ  brought  from  France 
is  still  in  use.  In  the  baptistry  the  cop¬ 
per  font,  on  a  stone  base,  was  hand  ham- 
mered  by  the  Indians;  and  at  the  font 
1lave  beon  baptized,  more  than 
10.0(10  of  them  being  Indians.  Much  of 
the  flooring  is  of  brick  burnt  by  the  In¬ 
dians  in  ovens  which  are  in  the  old  ceme- 
teiy  back  of  the  mission.  The  walls  are 
all  of  this  brick,  which  is  about  eight 
inches  square,  the  lloor  brick  being  a 
beautiful  red  color.  The  outside  walls 
are  plastered.  We  ciimbod  to  the  belfry 
four  of  the  original  six  bells  are  hanging 
v  here  they  were  placed  so  many  years 
ago.  Back  of  the  mission  is  the  oldest 
rose  tree  in  California,  and  it  was  a  mass 
of  fragrant  white  roses.  mrs.  w.  e.  ii. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Beware!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Mouoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


BUY 

PLAYSUITS 


DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY 


For  boys  and  girls — Stand- 
all  Playsuits  cover  them  all 
over— a  rough  and  ready 
garment  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  full  day’s  play. 
We  guarantee  every  garment 
against  ripping  and  imper¬ 
fections.  Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  factory. 
We  manufacture  overalls 
for  grown-ups,  too.  Send 
for  samples  of  material  and 
complete  catalog  with  prices 
and  measurement  blanks. 

Standish  &  Alden,  Inc. 

Box  677,  Dept.  109 
HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


illinium  WOMANS  FRIEND  llllllllllli 


power  WASHER 


a  Real 

Power  Washerbuilt  especially 
for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  u 
gasoline  engine  or  electric 
Power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other 
styles,  also  special  introductory  offer. 
BLUFFTOK  MFC.  CO.  Box  65  BLUFFTON,  o. 


Tiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiimiiiiir? 


“Dish  Toweling” 

Direct  from  Mill 

15  yds.  of  best  quality  11-inch  checked  Uonon 
Dish  Toweling  sent  Postpaid  for  Two  Dollars 

“TURKISH  TOWELS” 

Mill  Seconds  that  are  Good  Value 

We  will  send  you  POSTPAID  FOR  FOUR  DOLLARS 
Our  special  Bundle  of  Assorted  Towels— Retail  Value 
Five  Dollars. 


Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Clinton,  Mats. 


Kill  RatSwa" 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs.  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Daily  sz  Virus. 
Cuaa  Rrvrvb  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
*  ■  Ot/UIV  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 

and  how  to  get  some. 


P.  II.  Virus,  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


Mely  on  Cuticura 
To  Clear  Away 
Skin  Troubles 

Soap  to  cleanse.  Ointment  to  soothe. Talcum  to  pow¬ 
der,  25c.  Samples  of  Cntlcnra,  Dept.  TT,  Malden,  Maas. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R  ural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Complete 

MILKER 


only 


Tremendous  sensational  milking  ma¬ 
chine  offer.  Every  man  who  keeps 
cows — Read  this! 


Underfed  Cow 

Can  you  advise  what  to  do  or  feed  so 
that  my  cow  will  fleshen  up  and  be 
smooth  haired?  She  has  a  calf  that  is 
now  five  weeks  old.  I  feed  her  dairy  feed 
morning  and  night.  n.  w. 

New  York. 

Evidently  you  are  underfeeding  your 
cow.  I  take  it  from  your  inquiry  that 
you  are  purchasing  all  of  the  feeds  fed. 
and  I  would  suggest  that  you  buy  one  of 
the  ready  prepared  dairy  rations  and  feed 
your  cow  from  6  to  10  lbs.  of  mixed  feed 
per  day.  Usually  it  is  desirable  to  feed  1  lb. 
of  grain  for  each  3%  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day.  Since  your  cow  is  thin 
and  you  desire  to  fatten  her,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  feed  more  grain.  Mixtures 
containing  corn,  oats  and  hominy  and  a 
variety  of  concentrates  are  best  suited  for 
fattening  purposes.  Allow  the  cow  to 
have  all  of  the  roughage  that  she  will 
consume  with  relish,  but  remember  that 
it  is  necessary  to  feed  a  generous  amount 
of  grain  in  order  to  obtain  flesh  under  the 
conditions  you  have  described.  In  the 
absence  of  pasture  grass,  use  moistened 
beet  pulp  to  provide  succulence. 


desire  to  feed  this  calf  new  milk  and  that 
when  the  calf  is  three  weeks  old  you 
want  to  use  some  substitute  feed.  You 
do  not  state  whether  you  will  have  any 
skim-milk  available  for  such  feeding.  In 
the  absence  of  both  new  and  skim-milk  I 
should  advise  you  to  use  one  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  brands  of  prepared  calf  meals  and 
that  the  products  selected  be  fed  as  di¬ 
rected  on  the  packages.  Many  dairymen 
who  sell  market  milk  are  using  prepared 
calf  meals  with  a  great  deal  of  success 
and  report  that  they  have  been  able  to 
produce  average  gains  much  cheaper  than 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  them  in  case 
skiui-milk  or  new  milk  was  used.  It  is 
surprising  how  calves  will  commence  to 
nibble  away  at  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  even  if  the  prepared 
calf  meals  are  used  it  is  well  to  keep 
before  the  calf  at  all  times  small  grain 
mixtures  consisting  of  middlings,  oats  and 
bran,  and  thus  make  sure  that  the  calf  is 
to  be  well  nourished.  Clean  utensils  and 
clean  quarters  are  very  essential  in  calf 
feeding,  otherwise  digestive  disorders  and 
scours  will  be  encountered. 


Not  one  cent  installation  ex¬ 
pense.  No  more  complicated  machinery, 
so  simple  a  little  boy  can  run  it — fewer  parts— 
costs  less— so  amazingly  easy  to  clean— adaptable 
to  each  cow  according  to  her  character.  Scienti¬ 
fic,  sanitary,  practical ;  and  stays  in  good  order. 

Hand  Power— also 
Gas  Engine  Power- 
Electric  Power. 

Introductory  offer: — 

30  Days 

FREE  TRIAL! 

In  every  locality  in  which  we  have  no  dealer, 
agent  or  salesmanager,  we  will  send  one  ma¬ 
chine  on  30  days’  free  trial  and  at  our  rock  bottom 
price,  direct  from  the  factory;  to  the  first  re¬ 
sponsible  farmer  who  asks  for  it.  No  deposit;  no 
C.  O.  D.;  30  days  full  free  trial;  you  alone  to 
decide.  ACT  QUICK! 

After  trial,  if  satisfactory,  keep  the  machine  on 
our  IRON  CLAD  Guarantee. 


Feeding  Six  Cows 

I  am  feeding  six  cows,  and  would  like 
to  know  the  right  dairy  ration.  I  feed 
Timothy  and  clover  for  roughage  and  one 
part  cornmeal.  one  part  wheat  bran,  one 
part  oilmeal.  two  parts  gluten.  I  have 
no  silage.  F.  and  ir.  c. 

New  York. 

The  addition  of  more  corn  will  improve 
this  ration,  particularly  if  the  cows  have 
access  to  pasture  grass.  The  products 
that  you  have  ideniified  arc  all  well  suited 
for  milk  production.  However,  more 
variety  involving  the  use  of  more  cereal 
by-products  would  be  advantageous.  If 
you  could  secure  one  of  the  better  grades 
of  compounded  feeds  to  use  in  conjunction 
with  this  shovel  mixture  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  yon  would  obtain  better  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  absence  of  silage  use  moist¬ 
ened  beet  pulp,  but  if  the  cows  are  on 
pasture  the  question  of  succulence  would 
be  of  less  importance.  Beet  pulp  has 
substantially  the  same  feeding  value  as 
cornmeal  and  in  additiou  increases  the 
digestibility  of  its  companion  feeds;  hence 
it  would  he  an  advantage  to  use  some  of 
this  pulp  in  any  event. 


Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  knack 
are  wonderfully  well  satisfied.  Read  this: 

"Wo  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  milker:  it 
is  a  dandy;  the  cows  rather  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  hand  milking — but  it  takes  thirty  days 
for  some  of  them  to  find  it  out.  1  couldn’t  send 
the  machine  back  if  I  wanted  to,  as  my  men 
would  both  quit." 

L.  F.  MURPHY,  Hartford,  Wis. 


Have  had  the  milker  three  weeks,  and  am  milk¬ 
ing  22  cows  at  present.  Will  milk  eight  more 
soon,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  work 
of  the  machine.  The  cows  have  become  used  to 
it.  The  milking  job  is  not  to  be  dreaded  any 
more.  Two  men  can  do  the  work  with  the  milker 
that  would  take  four  to  milk  by  hand. 

T.  HUGH  SMITH,  Route  3,  Brookhaven.  Miss. 

And  hundreds  of  letters  like  this. 


Valuable  Book 


Giving  Points  on 

Machine  Milking 

This  book  is  full  of  important 
information  for  the  man 
who  is  thinking  of  get¬ 
ting  any  kind  of  a 
milking  machine. 

Get  Posted! 


No  Obligations! 


uaaa  'auiuaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaBBan^ 

Burton  Page  Company,  Dept.  9855 
661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  ! 

Send  me  your  free  book  on  Machine  Milking  with  J 
illustrations  of  all  your  milking  machine  models  ! 
and  full  explanation  of  your  30  day  FREE  ■ 
TRIAL  offer.  ■ 


Name . . 

Address . .  ■ 

No.  of  cows . 

Have  you  a  milking  machine  now?. 
Give  name  of  make . 


a 

■ 

s 


Trouble  with  Pig 

I  wish  advice  regarding  a  pig  bought 
about  a  month  ago.  It  was  three  or  four 
months  old  when  we  purchased  it.  and 
although  we  have  tried  many  different 
things  it  does  not  thrive.  We  feed  it 
milk,  cornmeal  and  bran.  It  eats  fairly 
well,  hut  not,  with  the  zest  of  a  perfectly 
normal  pig.  We  keep  it  very  clean,  and 
move  the  pen  often.  C.  \v.  N. 

New  Jersey. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  your 
pig  is  well  suited  for  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  hard  to  beat  cornmeal  and 
skim-milk  as  a  combination  for  growing 
pigs.  White  middlings  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  wheat  bran,  for  the  latter  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  constipating  and  ill-suited  for 
use  in  swine  feeding.  From  your  descrip¬ 
tion  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  pig  has  not 
inherited  genuine  feeding  qualities,  and 
possibly  he  does  not  come  from  a  family 
noted  for  economical  pork  production.  It 
is  possible  that  he  may  be  infested  with 
internal  parasites,  which  a  dose  consisting 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  mixed  with 
two  tablespoons  of  raw  linseed  oil  would 
evacuate.  Deny  the  pig  access  to  all  feed 
for  24  hours  and  give  him  this  concoction 
in  a  pint  of  milk.  Let  him  drink  it  out 
of  the  trough  rather  than  undertake  to 
dose  him  with  the  medicine.  Provide  him 
with  a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts,  of  salt,  charcoal,  bonemeal, 
ground  limestone  and  sulphur.  Make 
sure  that  he  is  free  from  lice,  and  if  they 
are  present  either  as  crawlers  or  as  nits, 
get  after  them  with  crude  oil  and  a  scrub8 
bing  brush. 


Raising  Heifer  Calf 

I  have  a  heifer  calf  three  weeks  old 
which  I  wish  to  raise.  Will  you  advise 
at  what  age  to  start  feeding,  and  what, 
and  how  much  to  feed?  J.  M.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  assuming  that  it  is  not  your 


Poor  Milkers 

I  bought  some  cowe  lately.  They  do 
not  give  very  much  milk.  What  can  I 
feed  these  cows  to  get  more  milk?  What 
is  the  best  food  for  cows  when  you  have 
no  silage?  s.  M. 

Ohio. 

You  have  failed  to  identify  any  rough- 
age  or  grain  that  you  have  available  for 
feediug  your  cows.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  am  assuming  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  purchase  all  of  your  grains  and 
concentrates.  This  being  the  case,  I 
should  recommend  the  use  of  one  of  the 
standard  brands  of  compounded  feeds,  for 
their  use  will  save  you  the  annoyance  and 
trouble  of  mixing  the  various  materials 
during  the  busy  season  of  the  year.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  their  use  insures  variety,  and 
under  average  farm  conditions  will.  I  am 
sure,  give  better  results  than  any  shovel 
mixture  you  might  assemble.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  silage  I  should  use  moistened 
beet  pulp.  Soak  the  dried  pulp  for  12 
hours  before  feeding  and  mix  the  grain 
with  the  moistened  beet  pulp  at  feeding 
time.  Should  you  have  available  such 
homegrown  products  as  corn  or  oats  they 
can  conveniently  be  mixed  with  the  com¬ 
pounded  feeds  that  you  select  and  feed 
with  good  results. 

Ration  with  Oats 

I  have  a  large  herd  of  Ilolsteins,  and 
my  silage  is  gone.  I  have  oats  to  grind 
and  good  clover  hay.  Would  you  send 
me  a  good  shovel  mixture  to  use  all  the 
oats  I  can  to  good  advantage?  J.  s.  E. 

New  York. 

Under  the  conditions  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  I  should  use  a  mixture  consisting 
of  two  parts  of  cornmeal,  five  parts  of 
ground  oats  and  three  parts  of  cottonseed 
meal.  If  the  cows  are  high  in  flesh  and 
the  grass  is  luxuriant  it  would  he  ad¬ 
visable  to  add  one  or  two  parts  of  corn 
gluten  meal  to  this  combination.  I  should 
continue  the  use  of  some  clover  hay  if 
the  cows  will  eat  it,  even  after  the  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  turned  out  to  pasture. 
Feed  the  grain  in  proportion  to  the  daily 
production.  Frequently  it  is  necessary  to 
try  out  varying  amounts  of  grain  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  correct  amount  is 
being  supplied.  If  the  addition  of  grain 
does  not  promote  an  increase  in  the  flow 
of  milk,  decrease  fhe  amount  of  grain 
and  see  if  the  flow  of  milk  remains  con¬ 
stant.  If  so,  you  are  feeding  too  much 
grain. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  1— Ilolsteins.  Dispersal  of  Fair- 
view  Stock  Farm’s  herd  at  Anderson, 
Ind.  O.  L.  .Tanney,  owner. 

June  3  —  Guernseys.  Fond  du  Lac 
County  combination  sale.  Charles  L. 
Hill,  manager. 

June  7 — Ayrshires.  Springfield,  Mass. 
A.  H.  Sagendorph,  manager,  Spencer, 
Mass. 

June  0  —  Michigan  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
Bn  lers’  Association  sale,  Fast  Lansing, 
Mica.  Ward  Hathaway,  Ovid,  Mich., 
secretary. 

June  22 — Ohio  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  sale,  Fair  Grounds, 
Columbus,  O.  C.  D.  Littleton,  Kenton, 
O.,  secretary. 


AYRSHIRES 


Third  National 
Ayrshire  Sale 


SPRING* 
FIELD, 
MASS. 
JUNE 
7 

1921 
50  HEAD 


CATALOGUE 

ADDRJSSS 

ARTHUR.  H.  SAGENDORPH 
BOX  383 

SPENCER,  MASS. 


FOIC 


SOUTH FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 


Rug’g'ed  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surm  ised  at  the  price  and 
Quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS  j 


A  ROYALLY  BRED  YOUNGSTER 

Born  November  7,  1920 

His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  known  sons  of 
KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of 
KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  has  a  22.37  lb. 
record  at  three  years  of  age. 

Pedigree  will  be  sent  at  your  request 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


7-8  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves 

each  express  paid, 
lots  of  5.  30  registered 
Carlings,  15  registered 
6  months  old.  10  reg- 
bulls,  dams  records 
up  to  34  lbs.  of  butter  in  7 
days.  20  registered  cows  and 
heifers  in  carload  lots. 


JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.  N.Y 


rA  ROYALLY  BRED x 
YOUNGSTER 

Here  i«  a  show  bull,  born  in  December  by  a 
31-lb.  bull  and  out  of  •  24-lb.  cow  of  excellent 
individuality.  He  is  priced  aa  a  real  bargain. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price  to  KOKEBV 
DAIRY  FARM,  Barrytown,  New  York 


Reg.  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Bred  right,  raised  right,  priced  right.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  details  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  MunnsvllU,  N.  Y. 


$150  Buys  a  Reg.  Holstein  BULL 

Lyons  Kag  Apple  Perseous.  Calved,  Dec.  1st,  1919. 
Sire  has  9  tested  daughter*  above  30  pounds.  Data 
is  by  30-pound  son  of  Rag  Apple  Korndyke,  who 
has  a  37-pound  daughter.  Address 

C.  K.  BIO  WELL,  Jr.  Holland  Dairy  Farm  MiKord,  N.  J. 


FIVE  REG.  ZE3TOLSTEI N  HEIFERS 

4  to  5  months  old,  from  31-lb.  lire.  One  Bull,  7  months 
old,  31-lb.  sire,  Grand  Champion  at  Statu  Fair.  All  have 
straight  back  lines.  Price  $550.  STEVENS  BROS.,  ITltion  N.T. 


Holsteln-Frleslan  Heifer  and  Hull  Calvoi.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Luroo  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Csrilaml  Cl.,  N.V 


For  Sale— Holstein  Bull  &rea^reforCvieeeU.yu5: 

usually  fine  pedigree  reeord.  FRIENDLY  FARM,  Wsd  Nyack,  N.V. 


HORSES 


U.  S.  Government 
Thoroughbred  Stallion 

DELAWARE 

Standing  for  service  at 

CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 

Bay,  foaled  1916.  Height,  16  hands. 
Weight,  1150  lbs. 

Sire,  Ormondale  by  Ormonde. 
Dam,  Livonia  by  Star  Shoot. 
Standing  under  usual  terms  of 
Remount  Service.  Address 

W.  R.  WATKINS,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Shetland  Ponies  Seliring, Ohio.  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8. 
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felGU  ERNSEYS^Sl^ 


r^Products 


The  Guernsey  is  a  medium-sized  cow  that  pro¬ 
duces  with  greatest  profits  large  quantities  of  milk 
and  buttorfat  of  the  highest  quality.  She  is 
exceptionally  gentle  and  responds  promptly  to 
good  feed  and  care.  Send  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  46  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


§ 

■ 

■ 

I 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  high  testing  A.  It.  (turns,  from  n  c'ean 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  One  ready  lor  *e.  '.ice. 
Two  eight  and  *me  six  months  old.  Trices, 
♦  IftO-lJiSOrt.  Write  for  particulars. 

IV  K.  Staple*.  A!gr..  E«*t  llollUton.  Mac*. 


FOR 

SALE 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  *‘Snlo«  List*’  is  now  ready  to  be  pent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  l"*  bulls  :i 
number  of  which  nrc  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  St  50  up  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


W.  S.  Kerr.  Mgr. 


Cohasset.  Mass. 


a 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys 


Offer,  at  reasonable  prices  Roll  Calves  from  3  to  IS 
moR.  of  age.  Sired  by  "Florham  Laddie."  who  is  the 
best  proven  SOU  of  MNE  PLUS  ULTRU."  These  bulls  are 
from  cow,  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
ihnn  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS.  Saugerties.  New  York 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

BULL  » *  ALVES  and  BULLS  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R* 
breeding.  Prices  very  reasonable  and  express  charges 
will  he  prepaid  on  all  bulls  sold  before  July  1st.  W  iite 
for  pedigrees  a nd  pilces.  Smithville  Fitts.  Chenango  Cu.,  N.Y. 

GrUERNSEYS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

17  months.  His  dam  11059  Mill;  556  Fat:  liis 
grand  am  10004  Milk :  744  Fat.  Grandson  of  i  lm  tu¬ 
itions  Bellfounder.  For  Sale.  E.  E.BOGART, 
iYIeadoxvbrook  Farm,  Litchfieltl,  Conn. 


BULL  CALVES  Sj&lfcSffiE 

out  of  (‘owc  now  on  lest  for  A.  H.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  V 


Young  Guernseys 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

Bulls  and  a  few  heifers  two  to  eighteen 
months  old.  Sired  by  my  three  herd  bulls. 

Langwater  Fashion, 

j  year  old  record  of  the  breed. 

Warrinr  Kmtr  No-  d 5 1 05  (he  by  Langwater 
warrior  AHlg,  Warrior  out  of  Langwater  May 
|  Queen,  a  double  grandson  of  King  of  the  May.) 

Fashion  of  Fox  Run  no.  51444  (he  bv  Lang- 

4  aclllUII  U1  I  UA  null,  water  Fashion  No<  23660.) 

The  young  animals  for  sale  are  mostly  from 
dams  of  Vlay  Rose  stock  with  A.  R.  records. 

H'rite  for  de tails  to  F.  S  Gilckrest,  Sup/. 

FOX  RUN  FARM,  PETERBORO,  IV.  H. 

SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  fosr8sale 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  priees.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Gienwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w<w/l  D#|RY  farms,  gg  s.  32d  St.,  Phil*.,  Pa. 


MEADOW  RIDGE  FARM 

Offers  For  Sale  WOODLAND  YEOMAN, 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

I  Sire,  Advocate’s  Gold  33791;  Dam,  Countess  Archer 
j  32033  ;  Dorn  August  4th,  1917;  Breeder,  Felix  VI. 
Warburg ;  Owner,  Cornelius  ]\  Young,  “Meadow 
Ridge  Farm’*  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  Address, 
Irwin  (*.  Tompkins,  Supt.,  Tel.  No.  131. 


SUNNYSIDE  FARM 

Offers  three  excellent  Guernsey  bulls,  old  enough  for 
service.  Sire's  six  A.  It.  dams  average  1IK47  lbs.  milk. 
M0  lbs.  fat.  These  are  from  A.  It.  dams  and  priced 
for  immediate  sale.  Federal  accredited  herd.  For 
pedigrees  write  It.  II.  Alexander,  Union  Springs.  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Bramblelye  Farm  jyVe  Chester  Whites 

We  (.tier  sp:  mg  pigs,  cither  sex.  at  gl  5  each.  They  are  of 
White  Hoc K.  Itajah  and  l*i  imeBigBone  breeding.  Shipped 

BRAMBLETYE  FARM.  Stltukcl.  N.  t. 


on  approval  anywhere. 


For  Sale-CHOICE  DUROC  PIGS 

8  wks.  old.  Registered  and  Transferred.  Sired  by  a 
good  son  of  Joe  Orin.  2nd.  out  of  good  producing 
dams.  Price.  Twelve  Dollars  Each.  Either 
sex.  A  Square  Deal  Guaranteed. 

Square  Ileal  Hume  Farm,  Route  3,  Memphis,  N. A  . 

For  Sale  Pure  Bred  Duroc  Pigs 

either  sex.  six  weeks  old.  from  large  litter. 
Not  the  ten  dollar  kind  but  big  boned  pigs  of 
the  type  desirable  for  foundation  purposes. 
A  l-o  a  few  open  gilts- 

S.  W.  HAGAN  Duroc  Farm  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Registered  and  immune.  McChord-Pathtindrr  Strain. 
Roth  sexes.  Pairs  and  trios.  From  large  type  sows  of 
Defender  breeding,  producing  10  to  13  pigs  each. 

O.  Buchanan  lake  View  Farm  Newton,  N.  J. 

Duroc-Jersey  PigsFoi  Sale  i!?“S 

age.  Several  young  boars.  The  breeding  what  will 
tell  and  show  why  we  breed  Durocs.  A.  B.  DOKS- 
MAN,  Menanris  Rd  .  Alhany.  N  Y. 

Duroc-Jerseys  ol  Quality 

lilue  blood  under  red  skin.  Write  your  wants. 

Dr  W.  A.  \V  indie.  Maccabec  Farms.  Chat  ham.  Fa. 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Vigorous.  Well  Grown.  Bred  right.  Triple  .noeul.«ted* 
Satief -u-t ion  Guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list.  JOHN  H. 
&  KENNETH  H  ANKINSON,  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

Unrelated  Duroc  Pigs  ^yfiiVamiTir; 

each.  Tried  sows.  $.%4>  each.  H.  A.  NORTON.  Edgarlawn,  Mas*. 

1X1  11)  r\  C  Best  of  Breeding.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

U  L  IV  47  V.  .N  OIMTIIIA  FARM,  Stanley.  N.Y. 

jjU PIGS  *!i:4 ,llld  ®~’>  a  '’aiV'.1-x,)ress 


furnished  free,  steph 


.  pri 

e  n  K  i 


(repaid.  Full  p  e  (I  i  g  r  e  os 

ellogg,  liurdette,  \.  A. 


Ped.  Ihiroo-Jcruey  Pig*.  Best  of  breeding  and  indi¬ 
viduals.  $10.  SOUTH  VIE  W  -  Knox,  l*a. 

1  \ _  \  lew  good  ones  vet  at  $10  each.  Pedigreed. 

Uurocs  S.  H  KEKS  -  I»e<; raff,  Ohio 

Ritr  Tunp  Pn'amie  choice  pigs  now  ready  to  ship 
Dig  lype  r  0 1 a ll U 5  frotl,  large  matured  Registered 
Sires  and  Dame.  Buy  one  of  these  good  pigs  and  improve 
your  herd.  Bend  for  prices.  (J.  8.  IIAl.L,  Knrunlule,  Ohio 

Poland-China  Swine 

tnnts.  Make  Inquiries.  lir.  K  .VOX,  Banbury,  Conn. 

Pure  Bred  Hampshire  Pigs  ^7 

Price  810  each.  Heg.  free.  E.  It.  Elgg*.  lbl  in  nr,  Bel. 

Chesier  Whiies  or  D.I.C.  Prepaid.  Must  please.  Ad¬ 
dress  Geo.  F.  6 riffle.  It.  8,  Newvllle.  I'ii. 

PUncIcr  Mlhilac  Big  type  weanling  pigs.  Knjnh. 
unesier  FF  illicit  prince  Big  Bone,  School  master 

breeding,  lifcg.  free.  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis,  N.  T. 


BERKSHIRES 


Box  15 


DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


■Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

Feeder  pigs  all  sold.  A  few  sow  pigs  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  still  on  offer.  Order 
now.  Bred  sows  at  low  prices,  bred  to 
sons  of  Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 

LEE  BOYCE,  Mgr. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Selected  open  gilts  born  last  Sept,  and  Oct. 
weighing  in  hard  flesh  on  pasture  275  to  300 
pounds.  Excellent  prospects  for  the  under 
year  classes  at  the  fall  fairs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING 


Middle  brook  Farm  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs.  Both  sexes.  Six  and  eight  weeks  old. 
Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  .May  and  June  farrow. 
Priees  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

MIDDLEBROOK  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May  and  June.  Also 
Gilts  bred  for  August  farrow.  Fall  boars  ready  for 
service.  Our  spring  pigs  are  good  ones.  Can  furnish 
pairs  and  trios  unrelated.  RICHARD  H.  STONE.  Truminsburg.  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  nnd  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336.  nnd  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  ■!.  K.  IVATSON,  Prop.,  V urblcdnlc,  Conn. 


Large,  Registered  Berkshires 

all  ages  :  shipped  oil  approval. 

Also  hooking  orders  lor  spring  and  summer  pigs. 

DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  I’a. 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Boar,  sired  by  Epochal  of  Stone  Farm.  Two  sows 
Wliitguern  Breeding.  Six  to  Eight  weeks  old  pigs. 

JOHN  I.  SMITH  -  Genesee,  N.  Y  . 

SHADY  SIDEHERKSHIRES 

AY  e  offer  bred  Gilts,  $80;  Service  boars,  840.  Pigs,  two 
nios.  old,  ij>  I  ti  each.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  See  before  von  pav. 
E.  G.  FISHER,  Prop.  -  Hamilton,  New  York 

PATMOOR  BERKSHIR  S 

Several  select  biud  sows  for  sale  at  reasonable 
priees.  Also  service  hoars  and  pigs. 

PATMOOR  FARMS  -  Hartfield,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Reg.  Berkshire  Boar  No^KOTta^i^rwed 

April  12, 1919.  Also  boars  sired  by  him,  farrowed  Inst 
October.  Address  HICKORY  BEACH  Fa  KM,  rwnbnm,  N.  Y. 


MERIDALE 

JERSEYS 


Second  Annual  Sale 

Meredith,  Delaware  Co.,  New  York 
Thursday,  June  2nd,  1921 

TOM  DEMPSEY,  Sale  Manager,  Westerville,  Ohio 

THE  day  following  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  in  New  York. 

Unusual  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  cattle  offered.  Out  of  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  imported  Jerseys  now  at  Meridale  Farms, 
only  eighty-two  are  catalogued  for  sale;  out  of 
forty  daughters  of  Sybil’s  Gamboge,  only  sixteen 
are  offered;  out  of  twenty  daughters  of  the  Cid, 
only  four  are  in  the  sale  list. 

“The  catalogue  tells  the  story.”  Mailed  only 
on  request. 

Special  sleeping  car  service  from  New  York 
City.  Reservations  must  be  made  in  advance 
by  application  to  us. 

ayer  &  McKinney 


MERIDALE  FARMS 


MEREDITFI,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


QUALITY  HAWIPSHIRES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex,  by  Grand 
ChampionSirBiythedale.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

1/5  Bird-ln-Hr.ntJ.  Pa.  -  Box  R 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WF.IMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


U  U  Pi  O  C  -  J  E  R  S  E  Y  PIGS 

Defender-Volunteer  foundation.  Largo  type.  Select 
stock.  *35  per  pair,  registered;  *30  per  pair,  unregis¬ 
tered.  Two  Fine  service  Boars,  18  months  old.  $dO  Each. 

F.  a  CRAWFORD  .  North  East,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


J 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 


FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


ure-bred 


Service  boa'  s,  bred  gilts  and  weanling  pigs. 

SMITH,  DARBY  8  SMITH,  Belwood  Farm,  Hackettstowu,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  BIG  SOW  with  LITTER 

Write  for  price  and  terms.  W.  0.  NELSON,  Jr.,  Porter,  Delaware 


r 


SHEEP 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS 
rOlddlu  EnE8.  Apply  OPIllll  FARM,  Purchase, 


and 
IS.  Y. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  al  auction  lor  $7,500 
0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Vidor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 

Ulslerdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


•ORSaI.K — Pure  Tojfjfciiburg  IStickw.  Mature  Year¬ 
ling  Kid  from  5-qt.  dams.  Dr.  GORDON,  (rnnbury.  .V  J. 


Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks  3 

giving  .7  (its.  and  Better.  S.  J.  SHARPLES,  R.  0.5,  Non I: 


F  r  o  in 
Mothers 

Norilslown,  Pi 


MILK  GOAT.  Toggenburg  grade.  Also  mature  buck. 
At  reasonable  price.  JULIUS  GETTNER,  Sontli  Kent,  Conn. 

n.,.1—  and  Billy  Goats,  Hornless, for  sale. 

I  oggenburg ducks  stamp,  w.  <i.  i>u-tz,  zi«n,  ,\.  .1. 


We  Have  a  Few  Fine  JERSEY  BULLS  For  Sale 

Good  bargains  for  the  quick  buyer.  Best  Blood  Lines. 
For  Prices  and  Pedigrees  write  BONO  F.utMS,  Troy .  I’n. 

For  Sale— Glynllyn’s  dolly  Noble  aulWilTK 

breeding;  two  years  old.  ll.tltKY  GIU.NT,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

FOSTERFIELD’S  REG.*  JERSEYS 

FOR  SAUK— Heifers  due  soon,  served  by  bull  out  ol  Re 
gisier  of  Merit  cow.  Heifer  calves  and  cows.  Write 

FOSTERFIELD’S,  I*#  0.  Box  173,  Morristown,  Morris  Co  ,  N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


A  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Weighs3;^5 

at  61  months,  and  has  heavy  milking  daughters. 
The  cm  rent  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  copy  free 
on  request,  tells  how  this  bull  was  fed  from  a  calf. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.  Dept  E.  Independence.  Iowa 

Milking  Shorthorns $£! 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  C30VE  FARM.  Washinqlonville,  N.  1. 


Early  to  Market-— Full  Weight 

51  per  cent  of  all*  nogs  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  United  States  in 
1918  were  Duroc-Jerseys. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have 
proved  themselves  in  cham¬ 
pionship  shows  as  well  as  on 
the  market. 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  raise  large  families  and  put  on  weight  quick*  They  are  hardy,  easy  feeding 
animals  that  mature  at  an  early  age,  and  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 

Write  for  our  Free  booklet  ’’ Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  Are  Prolific  and  Profitable.” 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  140  Peoria,  I1L 

The  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world — 12,  OOO  members 


770 


‘Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  li.o,  !!■_*. 


4r  Enlarged  view  of  Porcelain 
Lined  Easy  to  Clean— Bowl 
Chamber,  open.  Shows  Self- 
Balancing  Bowl  hanging  free 
from  single  bearing. 


Spins  like  atop 


Self- 
Balancing  Bowl 


The  Secret  of  Perfect  Skimming 


The  Belgium  Melotte  is  the  only  single-bearing- bowl 
ever  made.  This  patented  bowl  hangs  from  one 
frictionless  ball  bearing  and  spins  like  a  top.  It  is 
self-balancing.  It  skims  as  perfectly  nfter  15  yea's’ 
use  as  when  new.  Positively  cannot  ever  get  out  of 
balance  and  vibrate,  thus  causing  cross  currents 
which  waste  cream  by  remixing  with  the  milk.  Six 
hundred  pound  Melotte  turns  as  easily  as  800  pound 
Separator  of  other  makes.  Spins  for  25  minutes 
unless  brake  is  applied.  No  other  Separator  has 
or  needs  a  brake. 

Belgium  Melotte 

Imported-Duty  FREE 

Invented  by  Jules  Melotte  —  the  Edison  of  Europe, 
stands  first  in  Europe  where  every  penny  must  be 
saved.  Used  on  90%  of  the  Belgium  dairy  farms. 
Holds  268  international  prizes.  Admitted  duty  free 
by  special  act  of  Congress  to  save  money  for  American 
farmers.  The  world'B  greatest  Separator  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  price. 


No  Money  Down 

We  don’t  want  anyone  to  send  us  any  money  on  the 
Melotte.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  first  that  it  is  the 
best  separator  made.  There  are  no  papers  to  Bign— 
no  deposits  or  promises  -no  formalities.  You  are 
under  no  obligations.  We  take  this  liberal  offer  be¬ 
cause  we  know  a  teat  of  the  Melotte  will  convince  you. 


$ny50  A  Month  After  30 
Days  Free  Trial 


7| 

To  convince  you  that  the  Belgium  Im¬ 
ported  Melotte  is  the  best  cream  separator 
possible  to  buy  anywhere  in  the  world  we 
will  send  one  direct  to  your  farm  on  a  80 
day.  absolutely  unconditional  free  trial.  Use  it  as  if 
it  were  your  own.  Compare  it  with  others— put  it  to 
every  test.  You  alone  are  the  judge.  When  the 
Melotte  has  sold  itself  on  merit  alone,  send  your 
$7.60  as  first  payment  and  make  small  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  of  $7.60  until  the  Separator  ia  paid  for. 


Send  for  Free  Book! 


Don’t  buy  any  Separator  until  you  have  found  out 
all  about  the  Melotte,  its  15  year  guarantee  and  our 
80  day  free  trial  offer.  Get  our  free  book  containing 
full  description  of  this  wonderful  cream  separator 
and  the  story  of  Jules  Melotte,  the  inventor.  Don’t 
hesitate  —  don't  do  another  thing  until  you  write  us. 

MELOTTE 

H.  B.  BABSON  Dept.  3075 

U.  S.  Manager.  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago 


Hoke  Big  PoultiyMoney 

fee?  MILKOLIN 

■S&rAGal. 


Jus.  E.  Keyes,  Petaluma,  California,  writes1 
“Milkoline  prevents  worms,  lowers  death  rate 
increases  egg  production  and  keeps  a  flock  in 
splendid  health,  thereby  preventing  disease.” 
The  biggest  poulty  raisers  and  feeders  like 
Armour  &  Company,  Grant  Brothers,  etc.,  use 
Milkoline  constantly.  Many  say  it  reduces 
feeding  costs  materially. 

Guaranteed  Trial  Offer:  KK"ev” 

ient  size  kegs  and  barrels.  Your  money  wiil 
be  refunded  in  full  if  after  using  half  of  amount 
purchased  in  30  days  you  are  not  satisfied. 

A  *  When  fed  according  to  di- 

fcu  H  udlivll  ■  rections  Milkoline  costs  hut 
2c  a  gallon  or  less.  Milkoline  is  modified 
buttermilk — keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate, 
will  not  mould  or  rot  and  does  not  draw  flics. 
Regarded  by  users  as  being  far  superior  to 
buttermilk  as  it  is  always  uniform  in  quality 
and  aciditv. 

The  prices  of  Milkoline  are  as  follows  :  2  gal. 
#3.50;  5  gal.  #7.50;  10  gaJ.  #12.50;  15  gal. 
#16.50;  32gal._#32;  65  gal,  #19.50. 

BIG  BOOK  FREE! 

will  do.  and  we’ll  send  au  interesting  booklet 
telling  how  Milkoline  wi  1 1  increase  your  poul¬ 
try  and  hog  profits.  Write  us  or  our  nearest 
distributors  today. 

MILKOLINE  MFG.  CO. 

447  Creamery  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


M 


PURIFINE"  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Samo  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celobratod  Molasses  Foods 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO.,  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


A  Sunday  in  May 


“Toll  Elsie  to  wait  till  the  birds  sins 
and  the  grass  grows  green."  wrote  grand¬ 
dad.  And  now  that  the  grass  is  so  vividly 
green,  with  bright  yellow  dandelions  for 
good  measure,  and  Mother  Itobin  has 
begun  carrying  worms  to  her  nest  in  the 
little  cedar,  we  miss  him  more  every  day 
We  find  a  copper  cent  under  the  pictur¬ 
esque  old  elm  where  he  used  to  sit  watch¬ 
ing  as  we  worked,  and  shutting  our  eyes 
it  all  comes  back,  the  long,  quiet  figure  in 
the  loose  khaki  hunting  coat,  the  sound 
of  his  kind,  whimsical  voice  expounding 
some  point  in  Aesop’s  fables  to  the  little 
girl  crouched  at  his  knee.  Surely  he  was 
here — yesterday. 

It  seems  that  grand-dad  has  left  behind 
a  monument  other  than  that  granite  block 
in  the  village  churchyard.  No  one  who 
is  cheerful,  unselfish  and  companionable 
ever  leaves  this  world  without  making 
his  impression  on  the  lives  of  those  who 
enjoyed  “having  him  around.”  It  is  the 
secret  of  human  progress  thus  far.  _  Our 
heritage  is  the  memory  of  grand-dad’s  un¬ 
quenchable  spirit,  his  ability  to  make 
people  laugh,  his  tenderness  for  little 
children  and  for  little,  helpless  creatures 
within  reach  of  hungry  claws.  It  is  some 
years  since  grand-dad  started  the  big  light 
that  we  all  knew  must  be  a  losing  oue. 
“I  want  to  go  with  my  boots  on,  to  be  a 
man  till  the  very  last.”  said  he.  and  his 
wish  came  true  last  Easter  Sunday. 

Elsie  and  little  .Taue  have  found  this 
Sunday  afternoon  very  dull,  it.  seems, 
with  Cathy  gone  back  to  the  mill,  daddy 
and  Mr.  Perkins  deep  in  magazines,  only 
to  be  roused  briefly,  when  at  all.  Little 
Jane  climbs  into  my  lap.  looking  earnest¬ 
ly  first  in  one  eye  and  then  the  other, 
chuckling  at  the  smile  thus  brought  to 
mother’s  face.  Whose  lonesome  child  is 
this? 

“Mr.  Perkins  is  reading  out  by  the  gar¬ 
den,”  states  Elsie  in  a  noncommittal 
tone,  “and  he  says  that  he’d  like  to  see 
the  pollywogs.” 

“That  so?”  says  daddy,  looking  sur¬ 
prised.  “Well,  we  might  go  down  there, 
I  suppose.”  This  is  a  great  moment  for 
Elsie,  and  she  runs  off  to  bring  the 
“man.”  Meanwhile  daddy  pins  a  piece 
of  paper  to  our  back  door,  which  asks 
chance  visitors  to  follow  the  lane  back 
to  the  pasture  in  case  this  fine  May  Sun¬ 
day  brings  one  to  our  gate. 

The  big  potato-planting  job  is  done  for 
the  year,  and  daddy’s  careful  gauging  of 
rows  as  to  width  and  Straightness  makes 
the  field  look  restful  to  the  eye.  like  a 
well-planned  picture.  The  sun-sprouts 
have  outstripped  the  rest  of  the  planting 
far  beyond  expectations ;  most  of  the 
plants  were  four  inches  high  as  the  oth¬ 
ers  broke  ground,  and  now  they  have 
grown  out  of  covering  bounds,  and  we 
will  have  to  depend  on  smudging  off  frost. 
There  was  a  frost  here  May  TO  that  stif¬ 
fened  the  clover  leaves,  and  whitened 
fresh  cultivated  ground.  We  planted  a 
large  number  of  smudge  fires,  but  the 
smoke  simply  would  not  stay  on  the  field, 
being  carried  off  in  the  changeable  cur¬ 
rents  of  air.  Perhaps  these  very  currents 
of  air  are  what  saved  the  green  vines. 

Down  at  the  pasture  gate  we  are  met 
by  old  Grace,  who  looks  rather  glad  of 
company.  It  seems  that  even  a  big  red 
cow  gets  lonesome  sometimes,  for  she 
shows  intentions  of  following  on  behind. 
But  we  are  only  going  as  far  as  the  pool 
where  the  pollywogs  live. 

The  pasture  is  a  low  acre.  The  laud 
slopes  down  to  it  from  the  north,  south 
and  west,  and  on  the  east  is  the  woods. 
At  first  glance  you  see  only  a  section  of 
low,,  springy  ground,  dotted  by  clumps 
of  yellow  buttercups  set  in  green  swamp 
grass.  But  there  are  dainty  paths  nibbled 
about  where  the  grass  is  sweetest,  aud 
in  the  center  we  are  planning  to  have  a 
water-lily  pool.  Daddy  has  said  that  it 
would  lie  really  possible  to  bring  the 
water  down  grade  from  the  spring,  also 
warming  it  on  the  way  down  by  means 
of  an  open  ditch.  It.  is  a  matter  of  much 
interest  and  pleasure,  for  we  are  all 
curious  to  see  Gloriosa,  Eugenia  De  Land, 
Paul  llariot,  Gladstonia  and  the  yellow 
one  we  don’t  pronounce  unfold  their 
waxen  buds. 

The  pollywogs  have  grown  since  we 
saw  them  last.  The  spring  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  west  slope,  and  enclosed  in  a  box¬ 
like  structure  that  prevents  animals  from 
slipping  into  its  4-ft.  excavatiou.  It  is 
the  abode  of  11  frogs,  some  thousands  of 
pollywogs  and  one  of  the  most  alert 
water  spiders,  and  overflows  into  a  little 
pool  which  seems  to  be  their  playground. 
It  looks  very  easy  to  be  a  pollywog;  ap¬ 
parently  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  wiggle 
those  tails  until  they  cease  to  be  tails. 
If  they  have  any  responsibility  at  all,  it 
is  to  keep  up  this  motion,  I  think,  for 
they  are  all  so  busily  engaged  in  doing 
nothing  else.  The  water  spider,  crafty 
and  cool,  watches  for  Elsie  to  continue 
that  game  of  tag.  She  has  often  touched 
the  spot  where  he  has  been,  which  is  as 
near  as  she  is  likely  to  be.  He  moves  like 
a  flash,  faster  than  eye  can  follow,  but  is 
back  again  in  a  few  seconds,  darting  out 
from  the  edge  where  a  fringe  of  grass 
hides  his  exits.  Daddy  has  thrown  down 
a  platform  of  rails,  and  the  children  find 
it  great  sport  to  lie  propped  up  on  their 
elbows  and  watch  the  pool  at  close  range. 

Farther  up  the  slope  a  huge,  guarled 
old  chestnut  is  outlined  against  blue  sky, 


and  underneath  daddy  is  pushing  some 
rails  together  in  the  form  of  seats.  We 
never  see  this  huge  pile  of  rails  without 
thinking  back  to  the  days  when  men  split 
up  trees  to  make  fences.  It  seems  as  if 
a  big  job  like  this  would  almost  take 
courage  from  a  man  who  was  just  starting 
out  to  be  a  farmer.  Across  fields  tin 
State  road  is  a-gleam  with  machines  run 
by  a  twist  of  the  wrist,  fitted  up  like 
toilet  cases.  There  have  come  to  be  so 
many  of  them  that  driving  on  Sunday  is 
more  of  an  anxiety  than  a  pleasure. 
What  a  contrast! 

It  re?m:;  very  restful  to  sit  here  on  the 
old  rail  pile  and  watch  the  rest  of  the 
world  glide  by.  My  dress  is  probably  out 
of  style,  but  that  fact  does  not  annoy  one 
out  here.  The  oriole  is  singing  a.  love 
song  in  my  favorite  elm,  and  lie  doesn’t 
have  any  preferences  for  listeners  with 
much  money,  for  he  is  singing  to  his  mate 
on  the  nest  that  swings  from  a  lower 
limb.  Mr.  Perkins  is  telling  the  children 
a  story  about  real  alligators,  and  daddy 
and  I  find  ourselves  listening  intently  to 
the  fragments  that  drift  up  from  the  pool. 

“The  old  alligator,  she  comes  up  from 
the  river  and  makes  her  nest,  on  the  bank. 
Why,  she  makes  it  out  of  weeds  and 
grass,  and  leaves — carries  ’em  in  her 
mouth.  An’  she  lays  her  eggs  and  goes 
back  to  the  water.  Some  day  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  alligators  hatch  out,  and  how  they 
find  the  river  so  quick  T  don’t  know;  but 
they  do.  An’  the  old  ’gator  takes  care 
of  ’em  then  :  if  a  dog  wants  to  get  eat 
up.  why,  just  let  him  go  and  stand  on  the 
river  bank — she  won’t  even  allow  you  to 
carry  a  dog  on  a  rowboat.  Lots  o’  ’gators? 
Well,  there’s  oue  river  in  the  south  of 
Florida  where  if  yon  crawl  out  on  a  limb 
over  the  water,  in  less  than  10  minutes 
the  river  under  you’ll  be  right  full  of 
’gators  tr.vin’  to  get  you  down.  They 
makes  a  funny  noise.  It’s  like — well, 
you  know  what  old  Dan  do  when  he  rolls 
over  on  the  ground.  The  first  time  I 
heard  old  Dan  rollin’  I  thought  it  was  a 
’gator — sure  enough.” 

The  sun  gets  low  in  the  west,  and  the 
mosquitoes  begin  to  remind  us  that  it  is 
time  to  go  home.  On  the  way  we  will 
stop  to  look  at  the  watermelon  seed,  and 
see  if  the  peanuts  have  sprouted.  The 
muskmelons  are  already  up.  Old  Grace 
is  coming,  too.  “Oh.  do  let  me  lead  her. 
daddy !”  cries  Elsie,  and  little  Jane  de¬ 
mands  a  ride ;  in  fact  the  whole,  party 
seems  in  good  spirits.  The  air  is  cool 
and  sweet  with  opening  blossoms,  the 
grass,  that  first  perfect  green  ;  it  is  a  won¬ 
derful.  mysterious  old  world.  No.  grand¬ 
dad.  we’re  not  forgetting,  just  “carrying 
Oil.”  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Milk  for  Exhibition 

Some  time  ago  I  r<  ad  an  article  about 
milk  having  been  produced  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  and  shipped 
and  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
The  milk  was  supposed  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  sanitary  conditions  that  it 
did  not  spoil.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
this  can  be  done.  w.  R.  L. 

Two  kinds  of  samples  may  appear  at 
milk  exhibits.  There  may  be  those  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  for  the  contest  by  se¬ 
curing  a  small  amount  of  milk  under  as 
near  germ-free  conditions  as  is  possible. 
With  a  little  care  a  quart  or  so  of  milk  is 
takeu  from  one  cow  and  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  the  duality  of  milk  that 
would  be  produced  under  practical  and 
ordinary  conditions.  The1  second  class  of 
samples  are  those  which  do  represent  in 
a  tme  way  the  whole  milk  supply  of  a 
given  herd.  These  samples  are  taken  in 
a  careful  manner,  to  be  sure,  but  repre¬ 
sent  truly  the  quality  of  the  milk  as  pro¬ 
duced  under  every-day,  practical  con¬ 
ditions.  The  first  group  may  win  prizes, 
but  such  samples  discourage  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  samples  of  the  second  class. 

We  believe  the  writer  of  the  above  let¬ 
ter  refers  to  the  production  of  good  milk 
under  ordinary  conditions  and  practices. 
Milk  of  such  quality  is  and  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  so  that  it  will  keep  sweet  indefinite¬ 
ly  if  kept  cold  at  all  times.  Glean  milk 
kept  cold  will  remain  sweet  for  a  long 
time.  Milk  is  produced  on  many  East¬ 
ern  farms  today  that  is  shipped  to  Ari¬ 
zona,  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  other  dis¬ 
tant  points  before  being  consumed.  The 
ocean  liners  likewise  are  supplied  with 
clean  milk  that  ke»ps  sweet  indefinitely. 

As  oue  becomes  familiar  with  the  many 
sources  from  which  milk  may  become  con¬ 
taminated,  he  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  reduce 
dairy  sanitation  to  such  simple  terms 
that  they  will  seem  reasonable  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  farmer.  Most  authorities,  however, 
agree  that,  the  following  practices  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  clean, 
wholesome  milk:  (1)  Have  at  least  the 
teats  and  udders  clean — by  wiping  with 
a  damp  cloth  or  by  thoroughly  washing 
them ;  (2)  use  only  a  sterile,  small-top 
milk  pail;  (3)  use  only  thoroughly 
cleaued  and  sterilized  utensils;  (4)  cool 
the  milk  immediately  below  50  deg.  F. 
and  keep  cold  until  delivered  or  con¬ 
sumed;  (5)  milk  with  dry  bauds,  and 
(0)  have  the  stable  air  free  from  dust 
and  bad  odors  at  milking  time. 

The  first  four  practices  will  give  good . 
milk  under  ordinary  farm  conditions. 
The  other  points  are  advisable  if  possible. 

J.  W.  B. 
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INSURANCE 

for  you  if  you  apply  as  a  top 
or  side  dresser  our  Chilean 

NfTR/l  TE 
of  SODA I 

immediately  available.  Prompt 
delivery  can  be  made  on  carlot 
or  les9  carlot  orders. 

It  is  the  well-known  standard 
inorganic  ammoniate  which  has 
clone  you  good  service  in  your 
mixed  Fertilizer  for  many  years. 

We  can  also  supply  other  Ferti¬ 
lizer  materials  and  Insecticides 
—and  quality  Mixtures — pro¬ 
portioned  so  as  to  give  uniform 
growth  from  seeding  to  maturity 
— even  under  most  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

Literature  upon  reguest.  Order  now. 
Write  or  'phone  our  nearest 
branch.  Address  Desk  N-d 


Original  and  largest  Importers  of 
Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 


85  Water  Street 
New  York  City 
80  Oak  Street 
Floral  Park,  L.  I. 


Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
134  W.  Commerce  St. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


The  first  remedy  for 
Lump  Jaw  was 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Price  $2.60  (War  Tax  Paid) 
and  it  remains  today  the  standard  treatment, 
with  years  of  success  back  of  it,  known  to 
be  of  merit  and  fully  guaranteed.  Don’t 
experiment  with  substitutes.  Use  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  or  bad  the  case  or  what  else  you 
may  have  tried  — your  money  back  if  Flem¬ 
ing's  Actinoform  ever  fails.  Our  fair  plan 
of  selling,  together  with  full  information  on 
Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment,  is  given  in 
Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  ever  printed  to 
be  given  away.  Contains  192  pages  and  69 
illustrations.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  PROS..  10  IJ.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 

"25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards" 
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STOPS 
{LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,-Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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MINERAL,"’.”,!? 

HEAVE  warn 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on  • 
Its  Merits 


$3.25  BOX1 

guaranteed  to  giv* 

,  satisfaction  or 
mooey  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 


•  end  Today  for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  include#  war  tax. 

AGENTS  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

WANTED  A~"  'ft  Wrile  for  descriptive  booklet. t _ 

HIKEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,'  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


DEITHTO  HEAVES!  newton’s 

temper  and  IndigestionCom- 
pound.  Relieves  Heaves 
by  correcting  the  cause 
—  Indigestion.  Prevent* 
Colic,  Staggers.  Best 
_  Conditioner  and  Worm 

. . .  Expeller.  29  years  sale.*  Three 

large  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
65c  and  $1.30  per  can  (Includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 


PRICE 


$125 

De¬ 


livered. 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS..  IS  GREEN  STREET.  ALBANY,  N.  V 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

TESTS  HIT  BY  IT  ARD  WEATHER,  BUT  PLENTY 

LEFT— FRUITS  AND  NEW  VEGETABLES 

FILLING  THE  MARKETS 

One  effect  of  the  treacherous  weather 
this  season  is  the  check  on  insect  pests. 
Tree  lice  and  onion  thrips  especially  seem 
to  have  been  thinned  out  severely  in 
many  sections.  The  hardier  creatures, 
like  San  .Tose  scale  and  Gypsy  moth,  are 
still  in  full  force  and  more  numerous 
than  usual  because  of  the  mild  Winter. 
The  pear  psylla  is  serious  in  the  orchards 
of  the  Northeast.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  potato  beetles  in  the  East,  but  not  so 
many  in  Colorado,  the  original  home  of 
the  pest.  The  season  is  not  so  early  as 
seemed  likely  at  first,  because  of  the  cold 
rains.  Florida,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  drying  up  until  the  heavy  rain 
occurred  the  middle  of  May  and  improved 
the  prospects  for  melons  and  other  truck 
crops.  Quantities  of  melons  and  canta¬ 
loupes  have  been  planted  everywhere,  but 
they  have  not  been  doing  very  well  as 
yet. 

NOBODY  WANTS  OLD  ONIONS 

New  onions  are  coming  a  little  more 
slowly  this  year,  mainly  because  Califor¬ 
nia  shippers  have  been  holding  back. 
Prices  average  about  50  cents  below  last 
year,  and  there  is  not  much  in  it  for  dis¬ 
tant  growers  after  paying  the  new  freight 
charge.  The  dull  thud  or  splash  here  and 
there  represent  dumping  the  last  of  the 
old  onions.  There  are  still  thousands  of 
bushels  in  cold  storage,  mostly  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  nobody  seems  to  want 
old  onions  after  March. 

STILL  BUYING  OLD  POTATOES 

The  case  is  not.  so  bad  for  old  potatoes. 
Thev  still  comprise  two-thirds  of  the  sup¬ 
ply.  and  the  price  has  picked  up  a  little, 
especially  in  the  West,  and  quotations 
generally  average  better  than  $1  per  100 
lbs.  wholesale.  New  potatoes  sell  at  about 
three  times  the  price  of  old  stock,  but  are 
declining  under  increasing  supplies  from 
the  Carolinas.  Combined  old  and  new 
moving  supplies  are  more  than  double 
those  of  a  year  ago.  but  together  they 
equal  only  the  average  of  the  year  around 
demand.  The  season’s  shipment  of  old 
potatoes  will  be  the  largest  on  record, 
with  several  thousand  cars  still  to  come. 
The  cold  weather  has  been  quite  a  help 
in  clearing  out  the  old  stock. 

SWEET  POTATOES  A  COMING  MARKET  CROP 

Growers  of  sweet  potatoes  did  as  well 
as  anybody  in  the  South  last  season. 
They  had  a  good  crop,  and  the  price  has 
been  more  satisfactory  than  for  most 
Southern  products.  Shipments  will  be 
about  one-tenth  the  volume  of  the  white 
potato  movement.  As  the  crop  was  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  white  potatoes,  there 
would  have  been  more  to  ship  had  there 
been  enough  good  storehouses  to  keep 
them  longer.  Many  States,  like  Alabama, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana, 
that  used  to  consume  about  all  their 
sweet  potatoes,  have  been  storing  and 
shipping  hundreds  of  carloads  this  sea¬ 
son.  People  in  the  sweet  potato  belt  eat 
about  three  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  to 
one  of  white.  In  the  North  they  eat 
nearly  10  bushels  of  white  to  one  of 
sweets.  Europe  hardly  knows  what  the 
sweet  potato  is  like,  but  the  recent  intro¬ 
ductory  shipments  seem  to  have  been  sold 
readily  in  England.  Growers  of  sweet 
potatoes  appear  quite  enthusiastic,  and 
are  reported  planting  somewhat  more  this 
season. 

FRUITS  SELLING  WELL 

Of  the  new  crop  the  strawberry  is  the 
most  interesting  at  present.  The  season 
has  reached  the  Northern  States  earlier 
than  usual,  but  movement  is  still  heavy 
from  the  South.  Twice  as  many  berries 
have  been  shipped  as  last  season  so  far, 
owing  more  to  earliness  than  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  but  prices  are  holding  fairly  well 
except  for  poor  fruit.  The  cold  and  rain 
caused  many  imperfect  berries. 

_Apples  from  cold  storage  average  about 
$7  per  barrel.  The  consumer  paying  a 
dime  for  a  fancy  apple  would  hardly  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  crop  was  a  record  breaker 
which  hardly  anybody  wanted  to  touch 
last  Fall  This  season,  with  expenses 
down  and  total  yield  much  less  in  the 
East,  there  should  be  good  demand  for 
barreled  apples  if  the  growers  fight  hard 
enough  against  the  insects,  which  threaten 
to  damage  the  market  quality  of  the 
fruit.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  10  to  12c; 
medium,  5  to  6c ;  lamb.  lb..  25  to  .“>0c ; 
live  pigs,  each,  $6 ;  small  dressed  pigs, 
lb..  16c;  pork,  light,  lb.,  14%c;  heavy, 
10c;  veal,  prime,  ib..  12c;  common,  10c; 
sausage,  lb..  24c. 

Live  poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  30c;  fowls, 
35  to  40c;  geese,  35c;  guinea  hens,  each, 
$1. 

Dressed  Poultry  —  Ducks,  lb..  55c; 
broilers.  60c;  fowls.  45  to  55c;  ducks, 
50c ;  rabbits.  Ih  .  35c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  55c  :  eggs.  30c  :  duck » 
eggs,  40  to  50c;  lard,  lb..  15c:  Italiau 
cheese,  lb..  45  to  50c ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$1.75  to  $2.25. 


t  New 


Asparagus,  bunch,  20c ;  doz.  bunches, 
$2;  beans,  dry.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $4.50;  qt„ 
10  to  12c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40c;  per 
100,  $3;  carrots,  bu.,  $1;  chives,  bunch, 
10c;  garlic,  lb..  20c;  horseradish  roots, 
bunch,  10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  $1  to  $3; 
onions,  bu..  45c;  hothouse,  doz..  20  to 
25c:  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  parsnips, 
bu..  70  to  75c;  popcorn,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50; 
potatoes,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  50c:  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  40 
to  60c ;  spinach,  bu.,  60c  to  $1  ;  sage, 
lb..  10c. 

I  lav  and  Straw — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton. 
$22;  hay.  No.  1.  $22;  No.  2,  $10  to  $20; 
No.  3.  $14  to  $16;  Timothy,  ton.  $22. 
Straw,  rve.  ton.  $13 ;  wheat,  $15 ;  oat, 
$12. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Round  steak,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg,  lb., 
20c ;  boneless  roast,  lb..  20c ;  porterhouse 
steak,  lb..  2Sc ;  brisket  bacon,  lb.,  22c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  28c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
25c;  roasting  pigs,  lb..  25c;  salt  pork, 
lb.,  23c ;  pork  loins,  lb..  20  to  25c ;  sliced 
ham,  lb.,  35c ;  brisket  bacon,  lb.,  22c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
rabbits,  dressed,  ib.,  35c;  kettle  roasts, 
lb.,  14  to  18c ;  woodchuck,  dressed,  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  34c; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  22c;  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  geese,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Roasting  chickens, 
lb..  45c;  fowls,  heavy,  44c;  turkeys,  lb., 
55c;  geese,  lb.,  42c;  ducks,  lb.,  46c. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  30c;  brown,  30c; 
mixed.  30c;  duck  eggs,  37c. 

Milk,  qt..  9c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  slum- 
milk.  qt.,  5c ;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  40c;  best  dairy  prints,  lb, 
40c;  dairy,  in  jars,  lb.,  40c;  whole  milk 
cream  cheese,  lb.,  33c;  skim,  17c;  cottage 
cheese,  10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Apples,  large,  bu.,  Baldwins,  $1.20; 
Greenings.  $1.25;  Ben  Davis,  90c;  Spys, 
$1.40;  other  varieties,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ; 
pears,  Keifer,  bu.,  $1.75;  dried  apples. 
12 %c ;  citrons,  each.  10  to  15c. 

Asparagus,  15c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  7c; 
beets,  bu..  $1:  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c; 
carrots,  bu.,  80c;  celery,  best,  bunch,  12 
to  15c:  dandelions  greens,  lb.,  7c;  egg¬ 
plant.  best,  each,  15c;  medium,  10c; 
horseradish  roots,  lb.,  15c;  lettuce,  large 
heads,  8c;  onions,  green,  bunch,  30c;  per 
bu..  75c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  potatoes,  bu., 
65c;  small,  50c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  10c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  large  white,  bunch,  8c ;  round  red, 
bunch.  7c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach, 
peck,  30c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  3c;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  bu.,  90c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch, 
10c. 

Vinegar,  qt.,  10c;  clover  honey,  ex¬ 
tracted.  lb.,  25c;  card,  lb.,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.25 ;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb., 
10c :  on  cob.  Se ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c. 

Black  walnuts,  bu.,  $2.50 ;  butternuts, 
bu.,  $2;  hiekoryuuts,  bu.,  $5.50. 

ROCHESTER 

Beef,  dressed,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  13c ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  18  to  22c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb., 
15  to  18c;  heavy,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lamb,  lb.,  20  to  24c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
10  to  18c;  mutton,  lb.,  11  to  13c;  veal, 
lb.,  14  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  35  to  38c; 
broilers,  70  to  75c;  roosters,  old,  14  to 
16c ;  ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  turkeys,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  28 
to  30c. 

Apples,  bu.,  Kings,  $1.50  to  $2;  Spy, 
$1.50  to  $2;  Greenings,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
seconds,  SOc  to  $1. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25; 
large  bunches,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.50 :  cabbage,  crate,  35  to  40c ; 
carrots,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  $1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  hot¬ 
house,  per  doz.  $2.50  to  $3.50;  lettuce, 
curly,  doz.  heads,  65  to  75c ;  common, 
per  doz.,  40  to  SOc;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c ;  onions,  per  bu.,  40 
to  SOc ;  green,  per  doz.  bunches,  10  to 
12c;  potatoes,  bu..  30  to  35c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  60  to  75c;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  40c ;  radishes,  hothouse,  per  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c ;  spinach,  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  45c ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  SOc. 

Seeds,  clover,  bu.,  $14  to  $15;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $4  to  $4.50;  Alsike,  $14  to  $15; 
Alfalfa.  $14.50  to  $15.50. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium.  $3.25;  red  marrow,  $7  ;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $4  50;  red  kidney,  $7.50;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $10 :  pea,  $3 ;  yellow-eye,  $6 ;  im¬ 
perials,  $8. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1,  4c ;  No.  2,  3c ; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  lb.,  3c;  No.  2, 
2c:  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  2c;  horsehides, 
each.  $1.50  to  $2;  lambs,  each,  SOc  to  $1 ; 
calf.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2,  10c;  wool,  fleece, 
lb.,  15  to  18c ;  unwashed,  medium,  15  to 
18c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Still  the  same  weakness  in  most  arti¬ 
cles.  Butter  had  advanced  a  little,  but 
it  is  now  off  again.  Potatoes  are  “easy,” 
and  steady  is  about  the  best  with  any¬ 
thing. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  weak ;  creamery,  27  to  34c ; 
dairy,  25  to  31c;  crocks,  23  to  30c:  com¬ 
mon.  IS  to  20c.  Cheese,  quiet;  daisies 
and  flats,  16  to  18c ;  longhorns,  17  to  19c : 


s  and 


held  cheese.  6  to  9c  more.  Eggs,  steady ; 
hennery.  28  to  31c;  State  and  Western, 
26  to  29c ;  no  storage. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet:  turkeys,  56  to 
60c ;  fowl,  37  to  38c  ;  capons,  58  to  60c ; 
old  roosters.  24  to  26c :  ducks,  36  to  3Sc ; 
geese,  26  to  28c.  Live  poultry,  firm ; 
fowl.  34  to  38c  ;  broilers.  50  to  65c ;  old 
roosters,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  30  to  40c; 
gedse,  30  to  32c. 

APPLES' — POTATOES 

Apples,  strong;  fancy  Spv.  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  Baldwin.  $2.25  to'  $2.50 ;  Rus¬ 
set.  $2  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  dull  :  fancy 
white,  bu.,  55  to  65c  ;  seconds,  40  to  59c ; 
Floridas.  hbl..  $6.50  to  $9 ;  Bermudas.  $8 
to  $12;  sweets,  hamper.  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberries,  easier ;  Southern,  24-qt. 
crate,  $7  to  $7.50;  single  qt.,  20  to  32c. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  kidney,  cwt..  $7.50  to 
$8.75 ;  marrow,  $8  to  $8.59 ;  pea  and 
medium,  $4.50  to  $5.  Onions,  weak  ; 
homegrown,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  Texas, 
white  and  yellow,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  more  firm.  Asparagus,  doz. 
bunches.  $2.50  to  $3  ;  onion  sprouts,  do., 
10  to  15c;  radishes,  60  to  70c;  beets,  old. 
bu..  50  to  75c:  carrots,  do.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  spinach,  .81  to  $1.25;  new  beets, 
hamper.  $2.50  to  $3 ;  string  beans,  do., 
$3  to  $4  :  Florida  cucumbers.  $6  to  $7  ; 
lettuce.  Iceberg,  crate.  $4  to  $4.50 ;  toma¬ 
toes.  Florida,  do.,  $3  to  $5;  endive,  lb., 
28  to  30c ;  pieplant,  doz.,  50  to  80c ;  pep¬ 
pers,  box,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  celery,  Florida, 
crate,  $6  to  $7. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull :  light  comb,  lb..  26  to  33c ; 
dark,  20  to  24c.  Maple  products,  dull ; 
sugar,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  svrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2. 

FEED 

Hay,  easy  ;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $18  to 
$21 ;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $18  ;  straw,  $14 
to  $15.  Wheat  bran,  ton,  carlot,  $21.25 ; 
middlings,  $21.25;  red  dog.  $32.25;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $35.50;  oilmeal,  $31; 
hominy,  $28.50;  gluten,  $31;  oat  feed, 
$9;  rye  middlings,  $20.  j.  w.  0. 


Philadelphia  'Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  31  to  33c;  good  to 
choice,  27  to  29c;  ladles,  17  to  22c. 

Eggs 

Best,  nearby,  34  to  35c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  27  to  28c;  better  grades,  19 
to  22c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  34  to  37c;  broilers,  50  to  65c; 
roosters,  22  to  24c ;  ducks,  25  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  35  to  38c ;  roosters,  22  to  23c. 

FRUITS 

Strawberries,  qt.,  10  to  28c;  oranges, 
box,  $2  to  $7.75  ;  grapefruit,  $5  to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  cwt..  SOc  to  $1.20;  new, 
Southern,  hbl.,  $5  to  $8 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
%-bu.  basket.  $1.50  to  $1.75 :  cabbage, 
new,  bid.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  onions,  old,  100 
ltxs..  $1  to  $1.25;  asparagus,  bunch,  10 
to  SOc. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilay — Timothy,  No.  2,  $21  to  $22  ;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $19 ;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $20. 
Straw — Rye,  $18  to  $20;  wheat.  $15  to 

$17. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  31  to  32c;  common  to 
good.  27  to  29c ;  dairy,  18  to  25c ;  stor¬ 
age,  31  to  33c. 

Fogs 

Fancy  nearby,  40  to  41c ;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  30  to  36c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  55  to  60c ;  fowls,  32  to  38c ; 
ducks,  30  to  33c ;  squabs,  doz.,  $5  to  $7. 

Fruits 

Apples.  Baldwin,  hbl.,  $3  to  $8.50;  Ben 
Davis.  $3  to  $4 ;  Russet,  $3.50  to  $6 ; 
Spy.  $3.50  to  $7.  Strawberries,  qt.,  30 
to  35c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lbs.,  90c  to  $1 ;  new,  bbl., 
$4.50  to  $9.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions,  100  lbs.,  75c  to  $1 ;  asparagus, 
bu.  box,  $6  to  $8 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  $1  to 
$2.25;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  car¬ 
rots.  bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  turnips,  bag, 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  radishes,  bu.  box,  $2  to 
$2.50 :  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb.,  15  to  35c ; 
rhubarb,  bu.  box,  $1  to  $1.25;  parsnips, 
bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $2.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy.  $31  to  $32 ;  No.  2.  $27 
to  $28;  No.  3.  $25  to  $26;  clover  mixed, 
$27  to  $29.  Rye  straw,  $25  to  $26 ;  oat 
straw,  $17  to  $18. 


Prices 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  19,  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  price  to  producers  for 
May  is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent 
fluid  milk  at  points  200  to  210  miles  from 
the  city,  with  4  cents  per  100  lbs.  addi¬ 
tional  for  every  tenth  of  1  per  cent  but- 
terfat  over  3.  Prices  for  June  fluid  milk, 
3  per  cent.  $1.95  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2. 
milk  used  for  plain  condensed,  ice  cream 
and  cream,  $1.65;  Class  3.  sweet  con¬ 
densed.  evaporated  and  milk  powder, 
$1.50.  Loose  milk  at  stores  retails  at 
10  cents  per  quart;  bottled.  Grade  A.  17 
eents;  bottled.  Grade  B.  15  cents;  certi¬ 
fied.  28  cents.  Some  retailers  state  that 
retail  prices  will  drop  one  cent,  per  quart 
by  June. 

BUTTER 

There  has  been  another  heavy  drop  in 
in-ice,  choice  creamery  wholesaling  under 
30  cents  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years.  The  Chicago  price  on  “Extras”  is 
now  practically  the  same  as  New  York, 
although  a  large  proportion  of  the  butter 
sold  at  New  York  is  Western  made  and 
certainly  costs  more  to  deliver  at  New 
York  than  Chicago.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  other  reasons  than  the  ordinary  hap¬ 
penings  of  trade  may  account  for  the 
Steady  pounding  down  of  New  York 
prices. 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 29  a  29J^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  25  @  28 

Lower  Grades .  20  @  24 

City  made .  18  @  22 

Dairy,  best  . 27  a  28 

Common  to  good  .  19  @  24 

Packing  Stock .  13  u  18 


CHEESE 

Prices  are  fractionally  lower  both  here 
and  at  interior  points.  The  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Dairy  Board  this  week  made  the  price 
12%.  a  drop  of  three-fourths  cent. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new .  15J^@  165^ 

Good  to  choice .  14 'a  15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  oholce  to  fancy .  32  a  33 

Medium  to  good .  28  a  30 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  28  a  29 

Common  to  good .  25  a  27 

Gathered,  beBt,  white .  29  a  30 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  oolora...  23  a  27 

I, ower  grades .  20  a  22 

Storage,  best .  19  @  20 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers .  8  00  a  9  15 

Balls; .  5  00  a  6  75 

Cows .  3  00  a  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  8  00  ai2  50 

Culls .  5  00  @  7  00 

Hogs .  8  75  all)  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  5  00  a  7  00 

Lambs  .  9  00  ®  15  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  40  @  50 

Com.  to  good .  35  @  45 

Chickens  choice  Ib .  45  a  50 

Fair  to  Good .  30  ©  38 

Fowls .  32  @  37 

Roosters .  18  a  22 

Ducks  . 25  @  28 

Squabs,  dot .  .  4  00  a  9  00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Sales  are  reported  at :  Calves,  choice, 
15  to  17c;  common  to  good.  10  to  14c; 
lambs,  hothouse,  each,  $4  to  $9. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs.... .  6  25  a  6  50 

Pea  .  3  75  a  4  40 

Medium  . .  4  50  a  4  75 

Red  Kidney  . 9  50  a  9  75 

White  Kidney . 12  50  a  13  00 

Vellow  Eye .  7  50  @  8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  a  7  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  50  a  5  50 

Albemarle .  9  00  mil  50 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  qt . .  25  a  35 

Virginia . 15  @  23 

Maryland .  20  a  30 

POTATOES 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 2  50  @  8  00 

Old,  180  lbs . 150  a  2  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  .  . .  VO  a  8  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  ....  1  00  a  2  75 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  2  00  4  6  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50  a  2  50 

Cabbage,  ton . 8  00  al2  00 

New,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  50  a  3  00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2  00  @  6  00 

Chicory  and  Escarol.  bbl .  2  00  a  4  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  1  00  a  2  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  50  a  175 

New,  bu.  cra'e .  1  00  a  2  25 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  a  3  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  2  50  a  3  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  3  00  ®  5  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  50  @  3  00 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  a  3  50 

Peas,  bu .  1  50  @  3  75 

Parsnips,  bbl .  100  @2  50 

Romaine,  bu .  1  00  @2  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  35 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Parsley,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton .  27  00  @28  00 

No.  2  . 23  00  @25  00 

No.  3  . 20  00  ig'22  00 

Shipping . 15  00  @19  00 

Clover.  Mixed  . 20  00  @26  00 

Straw.  Rye .  .20  00  @24  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 12  00  @16  00 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.69; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  79c ;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  50c;  rye,  $1.55;  barley,  75c. 


George:  “What.  ’Enry,  out  of  a  job 
again?”  ’Enry:  “Yus,  I  had  to  resign. 
They  set  me  to  push  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
what  do  I  know  of  machinery?” — Credit 
Lost. 
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Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning, 
eleven  years  ago,  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  60,000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103,600  eggs,  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  in  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all-round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock — 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  that,  our  birds  will  averago 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  real  sensible 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain,  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  their  80- 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  a 
good  part  of  the  risk  there  is  in  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

‘Ask  the  man  who  owns  ’em” 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  lOO 
Our  Grade  It .  25.00  per  lOO 

Hatching  eggs  about  Vg  price.  Cheaper  in  thoutand  lott 

Do  business  with  a  reliable  farm  that  are 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

It  you  can't  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don’t 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Half  to  full  WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

CHICKS 

$15  per  100— $70  per  500— $130  per  1,000 

Postage  Paid,  Live  Delivery  UFA  It  ANTE  ED 
TEN  WEEK  0L0  PULLETS.  SI. 50  EACH 
FULL  WTCKOFF  YEARLING  COCKS,  $2.50  EACH 
These  birds  were  used  in  my  breeding  pens  this  season 
LAST  HATCH  OFF  MAY  31st.  Order  from  this  adv. 
Few  Full  Dark*  It AltltKD  DOCK  PULLETS 
to  Weeks  old  nt  $2.00  each 

J.  GUY  LESHER  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS 

May  Chicks,  $20.00  per  100  $95.00  per  500 
June  Chicks,  15.00  per  100  65,00  per  500 

Prompt  delivery  of  sturdy  chicks  after  May  9th. 
From  selected  stock,  trap-nested  past  5  years. 
Males  bred  from  imported  .Barron  stock  witli  re¬ 
cords  of  270-282  eggs.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y. 

BflRY  BARRON 

PHIPkJ  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

vflllmO  Specially  bred  for  heavy  egg  production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  because  they  deliver  the 
goods.  CHICKS,  May  delivery,  1 3c  each;  June,  12c 
each.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers 
will  tell  you  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy 
chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  price.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Batoy  Cliiclis 

PURE  BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Foundation  stock  imported  direct.  First  mating 
headed  by  males  direct  from  Barron’s  yards,  pedi¬ 
grees  280-288  eggs,  Beginning  May  23rd  we  offer 
chicks  at  big  reductions.  These  chicks  satisfy  our 
customers.  Write  for  proof  of  this  statement  and 
our  low  prices.  Safe  arrival  of  chicks  nuaranteed. 
K.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

Free  Range  S.  C.  White 

LEGHOR 

Chicks  SIS  per  100  during  May  ;  SI  6 
per  100  during  June.  Prepaid  parcel 
post.  Custom  Hatching  3e  per  egg. 
Circular.  Phone,  Plainsboro  cue. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

0.  H.  CIUNPI.F.II,  Prop.  Monmouth  Jet.,  N .  J. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  ami  cockerels  of  high  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  $ 7  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks,  $20  per  hundred  from  April  15  to  June  1st;  from 
then  on,  $18.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVEROALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland,  New  York 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

My  Free  circular  tells  why  the  BLACK  LEGHORN  is  the 
greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth, 

and  why  HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  are  the 

chicks  for  you.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  It,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


s. c.  white  dtTI  ¥  17TC 
leghornTULLL  1  9 

From  our  own  flock  of  Breeders.  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
for  delivery  from  late  April  on.  Mature  pullets 
from  July  15th  on. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM  Box  126  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


300  YEARLING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

laying  1,470  eggs  per  week .  1$  1.7 5  each. 

O.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM  -  Newtown. Conn. 


TIFFANY’S  Superior 


I  .hlCk^V  Wyandotte*, lleds, Rocks,  [ 

V1UVUU  Leghorns,  Anconas, Pekin, 

Rouen  and  Runner.  Aldham  Poultry  Firm,  R.  34,  Phoeniivillt,  Pa. 


Ducklings 


MAHOGANY  STRAIN  ISLAND  REDS 

For  years  the  persistent  Fall  and  Winter  layers  re¬ 
tained  for  breeders,  having  type  and  deep  Mahogany 
color.  Eggs,  $3  for  15;  #18  for  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Conn.  Box  800,  Phone  140 


Healthy,  LIVABLE  CHICKS  and  Hatching  F.ggs 
Anconas,  S.  C.  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  From 
pure  bred,  heavy-laying,  farm  raised  breeders.  Circular. 
A.  DeXEEF  •  Sodus,  New  York 


VERMONT  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Batch  in  June  and  July  with  excellent  results.  Hardy, 
dark  red  pnrebreds.  Winter  layers.  Eggs,  ?2  per  15, 
delivered.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Our  ninth  year. 

C.  K.  WILSON  Twinton  Acres  St.  Alban*,  Vt. 


TEN  AND  TWELVE- WEEK  PULLETS,  White 

1  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Sheppards,  Anconas.  Birds  nov 
Ready  that  are  worth  while.  FOREST  FARM,  K.ekswajr,  N.  J 

CHICKS  8c  each  and  up 

R°cks,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  broilers. 
Money  baek  for  dead  ones  ns  far  as  Colo- 
rado,  Texas  and  Maine.  Pamphlet  free. 

L.-L-  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 

V5*  vN  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Prop.  Box  71  McAlistervillo,  Pa- 

BABY  CHICKS 

,S.  C,  W.  L.,  12c;  Barred  Rocks,  13c  and  Reds, 
14c;  mixed,  lOc  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  pamphlet. 

J.  N.  NACE  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  H^mg 

None  better.  THOMAS  REILY,  Chiltonville,  Plymouth.  Mass. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs,  $7.fiO  per  Eleven.  June, 
D  r»Oe  each.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

1C  AAA  ALLI..  Weekly  for  Juno  and  July 
I0.UUU  (/PICKS  delivery,  hutches  due  June 
7  7-14-21  and  28.  the  best 

healthiest  and  most  vigorous  chicks  obtainable,  hatched 
i  n  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the 
state.  8.  G.  White  and  S.  C.  Brown  I.egliorns  11c.  each. 
B.  P.  Rocks,  1 8c.  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas 
1  Ac.  each.  Anconas  14Jc.  Broiler  or  mixed  chicks  So. 
each.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

ORDER  SOON— CATALOG  FREE 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  Richfield,  P«. 

White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

from  Cornell  certified  stock.  Others  from  selected 
hens  mated  to  Cornell  certified  cockerels.  Hardy. 
Vigorous,  Bred  to  Lay.  Homeland  Farm,  Rosendale,  N.Y. 

PIELL’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Black  and  White  Leghorns  a  specialty.  Blacks,  $19; 
Whites,  $17.  Order  at  once. 

PIELL  BROS.  -  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

HUMMER’S  Guaranteed  CHICKS 

Bar  Rock.  $  1  «.r»0.  R.  I.  Red,  *1 7.ftO.  8.  C.  White  and  8.  C. 
Brown  Leghorn,  £  1  f>.  Ancona.  $2H.  Minorca  Cliix,  $« 
per  Dozen,  alive,  Prepaid.  Illustrated  folder  free. 

E,  If.  HUMMED  A  CO.  -  Frenelitoivn,  X,  J. 

ninil  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

W  We  own  the  original  and  famous  8an- 
U  M  U  1  born  dock  of  8.  (  '.  K.  1.  Dels,  fourteen 
"  m  m  years  of  trapnesting  and  selective 

■  ■  ■  #  M  breeding  behind  them.  Champion 
Mm  I  me  layers  with  records  up  to  309  eggs 

■  ■  VV  ■  ML  in  one  year.  Our  Leghorns  are  of  the 
III  Mm  same  quality.  Reduced  Prices  for 
May  and  June.  Catalog  Fbek. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  150,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

^-<3  iO  A  B  Y  CHIXS 

[Nsd  )£[  at  very  reasonable  Prices.  Live  delivery  guar- 
«>‘teed.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White, 
Brown  Leghorns.  Write  for  pamphlet — Free. 

UI  valley  view  poultry  farm 

VSVS  J.  M.  SANKTr,  Prop.  McAlUtorvlIlo,  Pa. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S-  C.  White  Leghorns  only.  Dates,  May  6,  10,  17,24, 
31.  Chicks  15c  and  Eges6coacn.  From  good,  healthy, 
farm  range  stock.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

PARADISE  POULTRY  FARM  Paradise,#  Box  B 

HARDEE'S  nilAVC  EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW 

Perfect  II 11 L VI h  price  list  free. 

1  EKIN  ■*wwb*wPARDEE’S  PEK1NS,  ISLIP.N.Y. 

For  Sale  -S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  sTraP£) 

7  wks.  old,  $1  each ;  Cockerels,  75c  each.  Limited  supply. 
Act  quickly.  D.  S.  FAILE,  King  St.,  Portehester.N.Y.  Telephone  136R 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES 

Single  Comb  Eggs  from  strain  of  famous  winter 
layers.  Mid-winter  records  run  as  high  as  23  to  28 
Eggs  in  30  days.  $5  per  15.  0.  C.  L.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 

LIGHT  ANI)  DARK  BRAHMAS,  /II  •  |  f*  “ 

W.  WYANDOTTKS,  11A  It  R  ED  1  hlPl/C  D  fine 
ROCKS,  R.  I.  RKD8,  8.  C.W.  AND  Vllll/ILO.  LiififO 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

■O  A  T>X7  f  TIIV  10.000  PER  WEEK 
0/4  o  JL  LHiA  L  E  A  D  '  N  G  VARIETIES 

*  ^  Write  for  price  list  and 

order  blank.  The  Spkncer  IIatchkry,  Spencer,  Ohio 

C  P  Rrntunl  otrltnrno  ,!arron  s-  C,  White  Leghorns, 

o.  u.  crown  Legnorns  252-278 strain. Egg*,  15— *1.20; 30 

—$2.20; 50— *3.25:  100— *«, prepaid.  MiiiV. FULTON. Gxllipolii,  0. 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Baby  Chicks 

60c  each.  Eggs,  $5  for  15.  THE  BUFF  ORPINGTON  CO.,  Finwood.  N.  J. 

Mottled  AnoonuM.  Eggs  for  hatch  in  g,  $1.80 — 15,  post- 
Iwl  paid,  3d  zone.  Gcu.  K.  Jio\vdl*h,  Esperanto#,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

AND  BREEDING  STOCK 

at  greatly  reduced  prices  beginning  May  loth. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.  1,  New  Dorp  Heights,  S.  I.,  N.Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS 

Either  broed.  $4. 50  for  6;  $8  for  12.  Sent  pre¬ 
paid.  Our  instructions  for  raising  90%  of  all  flocks 
put  off.  Also  for  handling  and  preventing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  «1  iseitses  in  turkeys,  sent  free  witli  each  order. 
All  orders  filled  promptly.  Strictly  fresh  eggs. 
WALTER  BROS.  -  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  an  mats, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSKN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 

tVhltc  Wyandotte  F.ggs  forhatching,  from  free  range 
w*  fowl;  pure  English  cockerels.  100  Kggs,  $H:  50  Eggs, 
*1.50  No  parcel  Post.  FRANK  M.EUW4RDS,  Haler  Mill,  N.Y. 

1(1  uioaD  PiiMqIo  Pullets.  Thoroughbred  Hogan  test 

1  U-WBBK  r  U 1  IBIS  stock.  FOREST  FARM,  lturkunaj.  N.  J. 

AUlAire  17c  each,  EGGS  and  GROWING  STOCK] 

vnlUVw  JoneM  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

D  C.  BR.  LEGHORN  EGGS.  *1.60— 15;  *8— 100. 
M*  Mrs.  CLAUDIA  BETTS,  Hillsdale,  Michigan 

White  Wyandotte*.  Ttegal-Dorcas  stock  direct.  Eggs, 

*»  A-No.l  Slock,  51.50—15;  *8—100.  R.  HILL,  Scncca  Falls.  N.V. 

r’hl/.l/c  Kulp  strain.  S.  (’.  White  Leghorns 
Dillij  V^IIlLHa  at  $10  per  100,  Parcel  Post  paid. 

FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Chicks 


8.  Buff  Leghorn,  Rocks,  Reds  and  rnixt  lOo 
and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.  free. 

JACOB  NKIMOMI  UoAIUturrllle,  Pa.  Box  2 


EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 


This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  record  of  week  ending  Mav  8 
(twenty-seventh  week): 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  59  1094 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  62  1269 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  44  768 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  56  1.383 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  It.  1 .  65  1596 

Koselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  56  819 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  44  1192 

lloy  M.  Lynch,  N.  J .  47  731 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  47  972 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  60  970 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  39  1252 

E.  C.  Condlct  &  Son,  N.  J .  41  723 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  70  1912 


R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  43 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J... . .  81 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  ji 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  .1 .  67 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  57 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J .  48 

R.  W.  Tracy,  N.  J .  70 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  52 


CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y . 

ANCONAS 


Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  41 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  45 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J .  60 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  67 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  5* 

J.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J .  78 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  71 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J .  59 

A.  L.  Oausse,  Jr.,  N.  J .  58 

Cranberry  Brook  B’arm,  N.  J .  66 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N,J... .  57 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  54 

Alex  Eichenbaum,  N.  J .  45 

Kigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J  .  78 

Pinehurst  Poultry  i  "tu,  N.  J .  58 

Mattie  Ii.  Kppele.  N.  J .  68 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  67 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J .  61 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  87 

Chas.  E.  Grove,  Dei .  75 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  67 

llenry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . .  45 

John  J.  Ileerdt,  N,  .1 .  40 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  69 

A',  B.  Hall,  Conn .  66 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  78 

Frank  L.  Hugos,  N.  J .  62 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J  . .  61 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  59 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  60 

RobertO.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  80 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  76 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  62 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  64 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J .  50 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  60 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  R.  I  .  27 

Meadowedgo  Farm,  N.  Y .  58 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . ] ! . !  75 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  51 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  5.3 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  70 

8,  Olsen,  N,  J .  80 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  91 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . . .  .  76 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  45 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 101 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  66 

John  K.  ltoessner,  N.  J .  65 

Rosehill  Farm,  N.  J .  (,3 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  64 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y .  68 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  69 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  39 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  39 

John  G.  Siinmonds,  N.  J .  46 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N,  J  .  61 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  84 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  ,J .  83 

Wallace  S.  Suydarn.  N.  J .  68 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  51 

J.  R.  Van  Ilouten,  N.  J .  65 

Gustav  Walters,  N.  J .  45 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  52 

Westwood  Pcuiltrx  Farm.  N.  J .  54 

James  Whfkkft.;  -  J .  54 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  62 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N^J .  73 


8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  SI 

SCYV  LEGHORN  ENTRIWS 


Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  II 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  45 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  12 

It.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  46 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

llammontou  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn. ..  27 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  53 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  51 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  52 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  59 

Total  .  *928 


1703 


1171 

1976 

1.310 

1397 

1426 

1298 

1196 


951 


905 

1018 

1128 


1322 

1546 

1745 

1268 

1335 

1254 

1271 
1720 
1447 
1114 
1295 
1375 
1120 
1510 
1171 
1775 
1453 
1145 

1079 
1043 
1360 
1545 
1861 
1114 
1293 
1163 
1501 
1204 
1731 
1366 
17,32 
1882 
1354 

817 

1404 

1154 

1523 

1506 

1228 

1357 

1262 

1181 

1304 

1149 

1387 

1461 

1326 

1498 

1408 

1272 
1272 
1301 
1329 
1430 
1918 
1382 
1134 
1311 
1233 
1 154 
1283 
1169 
i295 
1464 

1080 


1043 


1287 


1472 

1181 


1237 


1124 

1332 

1072 

1404 

1033 


129991 


Turkeys  and  Gapeworms 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Wasiiington  claims  that  gapeworms  are 
spread  by  turkeys.  Every  poultrymau 
knows  the  serious  nature  of  the  gapeworm 
pest.  The  department  says  that  635 
chickens  and  639  turkeys  were  examined 
in  the  Washington  city  market.  No  gape^ 
worms  were  found  in  the  chickens,  but 
per  cent  of  the  turkeys  were  in¬ 
fested.  Thus  it  seems  that  while  most 
adult  chickens  are  free  from  the  worms, 
t^fiv  *>-e  very  common  in  adult  turkeys. 
It  seems  to  be  established1  that  turkeys 
over  three  years  of  age  may  carry  this 
gapeworm,  and  it  seems  to  'be  true  that 
the  two  chief  factors  in  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  gapeworms  are  turkeys  and 
contaminated  soil.  The  adult  lien  very 
rarely  carries  these  worms,  so  that  it 
seems  safe  enough  to  let  the  lien  remain 
with  her  chickens.  It  is  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  adult  turkey  does  carry  the 
worms. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  World’s  Largest  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Delivered  at  your  door, 
anywhere.  We  pay  the  parcel  post 
charges. 

Three  Million  for  1921 

Barred  Rocks  White  Wyandotte* 
White  Rocks  Rhode  Island  Red* 
Smith's  standard  Buff  Leghorn*  Black  Minor-as 
(Copyrighted)  W hite  Leghorns  Ancona* 

Brown  Leghorns  Buff  Orpington* 

Buff  Leghorns  Assorted 
Write  nearest  address  today  for  catalog— free. 


THE  SMITH 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Boston,  Mats, 
Philadelphia.  Pa., 
Chicago,  III., 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 


STANDARD  COMPANY 


Dapt.  59, 
Dept.  59. 
Dept.  59, 
Dapt.  59, 
Dapt.  59. 


1959  W.  74th  Straat 
154  Friend  Street 
833  l.ocuat  Straat 
427  So. Dearborn  St. 
816  Pine  Street 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Tom  Barron  Strain 

Cockerels  out  of  imported  birds  head  all  our  matings 
for  1921.  3,000  breedex*s  on  free  farm  range.  Inocu¬ 
lated  and  free  from  lice.  Entire  plant  fed  on  Semi 
Solid  buttermilk,  nothing  like  it  for  producing* 
strong,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Our  Leghorns  arc  special  bred  for  high 
production.  Nothing  but  large  selected  eggs 
put  in  our  machines.  Egg  orders  filled  on  a  day's 
notice.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  May, 
June  and  July  delivery.  Capacity  10,000  weekly. 
Also  certified  chicks  from  our  certified  breeders  at 
special  prices  balance  of  season.  My  Book,  Profits 
xn  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  FREE  with  alltlO  orders. 
Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley, N.Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Reds — Barred  and  White  Rocks — Anconas — Brown 
and  White  Leghorns— White  Wyandottes.  Orders 
from  25  up  to  several  thousand  filled  ii\,1  shipment. 
My  hatching  experience  foes  back  more  than  30  year*. 
Only  plump  full-sized  sturdy  chicks  sent  out. 
The  kind  I  know  will  live. 

You  must  Be  Satisfied 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  W.  H.  Allen,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 

BIC  STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

May  20th— 27th.  June  1st— 8th— 16th 

Eglantine  White  Leghorn*  814  per  100.  Martin's 
Uegnl  Dorcas  White  Wyandottes,  1820  per  100. 
Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Quality  8.  O.  Reds,  #17  per 
100.  25  or  50  lots  same  prico  per  chick.  Also  Duck¬ 
lings.  Only  500  chicks  from  each  Breed  a  week. 
Safe  arrival.  Postage  Prepaid.  Order  now.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

The  most  satisfactory  purchase  is  eight  to  ten- 
week  old  pullets  and  cockerels  ready  for  shipment 
after  June  fifteenth.  Prices  on  all  live  stock,  cuts 
of  New  York  aud  Boston  winners  with  complete 
description  of  our  birds  on  request. 

MARCY  FARMS,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

(The  Super  Hen.) 

Black  Feathers.  Yellow  .Skin.  Grow  faster  and  larger  and 
lay  more  aud  larger  eggs  on  less  feed.  Free  descriptive 
circular.  Ilcxtvr  1*.  1  pliant,  R.  F.D.  No.  Z.  Helmut-,  N.  J. 

Barred  Rocks-(Parks'  Strain  Direct) 

and  8.  O.  Reds;  trap-nested  *tock.  All  high  egg 
record  males  used.  Kggs,  #2  per  15;  #10  per  100. 
Postage  Paid.  0ISQUE  POULTRY  FARM,  So,  Oil  City.  P*. 

Francais  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  at  reduced  price.  lO-wks.-old  pullets. 
Also  three  fine  breeding  pens  for  sale, 

Jules  F.  Francais,  West  hump  ton  lieacli,  N.Y. 

EGGS  Now  Half  Price 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas.  Cir.  Free. 

LAMBERT'S  FARMS  -  Apponaug,  R.  1. 

■J onparell  Strain  Barred  Rocks.  *1.76  per  15.  By 
■1  mail.  Postpaid.  J.  F.  C’akls,  K.  D.  1,  ISkocki-ort,  N.Y. 

EaT)y  Cliiclis 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Hocks.  Send  for  circular.  11.  Fisher,  .Milford,  N.  J. 

f  Ulf  Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  9cts. 

LfllvlViJ  •'lll(l  ul’-  Safo  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes 

Imported  direct.  Records  262  to  289. 1.  E.  LEWI*.  Apalachin,  N.F. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  cahtlihcik*..E&B8iL 

It.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  CMDEltll 1 1,1.  FARMS,  Fort  Aim,  N.  I 

Cinp  Rroprlc  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guinea* 

■  me  Ul  CCU*  Bantams.  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Itlfort).  Pa 

CHICKENS— DUCKS— GEESE— TURKEYS 

Ouineas,  Hares  ami  Dogs.  Stock  and  Hatching 
Eggs.  Catalog  Free.  H.A.  S0UDER.Box29,Sellersville.Pa. 

RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  PROFIT 

We  sell  Hatching  eggs  from  our  healthy  und  vigorous 
IUngncck  Golden  and  Silver  Pheasants  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Address  Supermleridenf ‘‘Fairacre*.’  Bayporf, L  1.. N.Y. 

EXCELSIOR  CUSHIONS 

SAVE  WASTE  BY  BREAKAGE 

Our  cushions  protect  YOUR  F.GGS.  Minimum  ex¬ 
pense,  prompt  shipment.  Six  supply  stations. 

Write  for  sample  and  particulars 

ATLANTIC  EXCELSIOR  MFC.  CO. 

507  West  30th  Street  New  York 

Read  T'  '  M-st  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal4  "tr™  25c 

3ur29th  Year.  Helpful,  Interesting  Articles  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Writers  of  Nutional  Reputation.  $1.00  a  Year.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Rox  a  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LOUSE-CHASE 


Kills  all  the  lice  ou 
your  animals;  quick¬ 
est  and  cheapest,  or 
it  does  not  cost  you 
a  cent.  Liberal  package  #1  at  your  dealer,  or  write 
GKAYLAWfi  FARJVIS,Iuc.,  Box  No.  9,  Newport. VI. 
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DOGS 


BOOK  OJV 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

LMigp 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Do;  Medicines 

118  V/est  31st  Street,  New  York 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  'choice  registered  stock,  tile 
handsome  nnd  intelligent  kind. 
.Males,  spayed  fcimil  's  and  ope  i  fe¬ 
males  for  breeding.  Circular  Inr  stamp. 

Clovernook  Orchards,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


German  Shepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep- 

A  IroHalo  rinrro  Trained  farm  helpei*s,  puppies. 
1IL1  u,  All  cudlo  UOgo  Poland  China  and  Du  roc  Hoars. 
Holstein  bulls.  (loodyoiiiig  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  H.  WATSON?  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 


Af ton  Farm  Airedales  mtV? 

bred  f  mn  raised  pups,  $15  up.  Nice  ones  of  good  typo. 
Also  spayed  ones.  R.  ALBERT  NEWTON,  E.  Uummcrston,  Vermont 


Collie  and  Fox  Terriers  sellable.  Write  fm-  catalog  oil 

Dogs  und  Poultry.  EDWIN  A.  Souder,  SELLERSVILI.K,  I‘a. 


Shepherd  Pups 


2  mos.;  black  with  white  and  t.«n  mark¬ 
ings,  for  suit*.  Herbert  Robbins,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Pure-Bred  Collie  Pups  Sa  t'e  arrival  and  satisfac- 

tio.i  guaranteed.  II.  A.  MM  JIJGR,  Sellcrsvlllc,  I’u. 


Male  Collie 


2  years  ;  a  good  dog.  First  check  $80. 
Harry  I).  Moore,  Salisbury,  Vermont 


PKIM1.  REF.II  COLLIE  PI' 1*8,  the  intelligent  kind. 
LONDON  KENNELS  -  Grove  City.  Pa. 


RABBITS 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  ped  iff  reed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .-.  j 

WANTED — Wild?  Healthy,  Ked  Foxes.  Will  pay  $5 
each.  WM.  MEUION  -  Ward,  Pa. 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  HORSESforSale 

1  am  offering  40  head  of  Choice  Stallions  and  Mares, 
including  all  my  prize  winning  stock.  Nine  mares 
have  had  their  spring  foals.  Young  stallions  and 
fillies  from  1  to  3  yrs.  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed  in 
v on r  district  notify  me  and  I  will  place  one  there. 
Terms  tosuit.  Dennison  Farms,  159PearlSt..  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


1 

POULTRY 

•j  1 

The  PINE  TREE 
HATCHERY 


IMMEDIATE  May  26,  30,  31, 
June  7,8, 14, 15,  DELIVERIES 

All  chicks  are  strictly  pure-bred  and 
are  guaranteed  as  represented. 


Per  500  Per  100  Per  50  Per  25 


S.C.YV.  Leghorns  $55.00 

$12.00 

$6.50 

$4.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

68.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  . 

80.00 

17.00 

9.00 

5.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes 

•  •  •  • 

21.00 

11.00 

6.00 

Black  Minorcas 

•  •  •  • 

24.00 

12.00 

6.75 

ORDER  AT  ONCE— We  assure 
prompt  delivery  and  full  count. 

Order  from  ad.,  this  is  your  last 
opportunity  at  these  Rock  Bottom 
prices. 

The  Pine  Tree  Hatchery 

Jos.  D.  Wilson  Stockton,  N.  J. 


HUBERT  HATCHERY 


BABY  CHICKS  AND  DUCKS 

Sent  Postpaid.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Per  100  Per  50  Per  26 

White  Leghorns . $14.00  $7.50  $4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds....  17.00  8.75  4.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  15.00  7.50  4.25 

White  Wyandottes  ....  20.00  10.50  5.50 

White  Rocks .  20.00  10.50  5.50 

Black  Minorcas .  20.00  10.50  5.50 

Pekin  Ducklings .  35.00  18.00  9.50 

White  &  Col.  Ind.  Run.  35  00  18.00  9.50 

Oilier  from  ad.  for  prompt  deliveries. 

HUBERT  HATCHERY,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


EGGS  WHITE  ROCKS-CHICKS 

Kgirs  from  highest  finality  pedigreed  stock,  $2  per  15. 
Babv  ehiclis.  2sc  each,  (let  your  order  in  early.  Circular 
ready.  THEO.  L.  POOl.E,  JAMESVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 


BABY CHICKS 


High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  reduced 
prices,  (food  service.  Price  815  per  100.  May  delivery  ; 
SI  a  per  100,  June  delivery.  Parcels  post  paid.  Safe  arri¬ 
val  guaranteed.  Write  for  cireiilar. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Mlddleport,  N.Y. 


C HOICK  S.C.' WHITE  LEGHORN'S,  10c each 
s.  BROWN  LEGHORNS..  lie  “ 

li.ARKEI)  P.  ROCKS .  l«c  “ 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Milleritown.  Pa. 

MINORCAS.  S.  C.  B.  ehix.  June.  SlV,  pert'." "ftm  No 
I,  82c  each.  Hogan  test.  lira.  I,.  J.  UEKVILLE,  Bills,  N.Y. 


Phielra  hocks.  Reds, Leghorns,  Wyandottes.  Prices  right, 
ulllulto  Free  information.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Reliable  Hatchery  ttu«  2  MeAllstervIlle,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  HENYARD 


Preventing  White  Diarrhoea  in  Chicks 

About  a  year  ago  I  read  < >f  a  very 
simple  preventive  for  white  diarrhoea  in 
chicks.  It  was  to  be  put  in  the  drinking 
water.  What  was  it?  mrs.  ir.  j.  m. 

Marion,  N.  Y. 

Many  oeople  have  used  permanganate 
of  potash  for  this  purpose,  adding  enough 
to  thei  drinking  water  of  the  chicks  to 
turn  it.  a  rather  deep  wine  red.  If  you 
will  give  milk  in  some  form  to  your  chicks 
from  the  start,  feeding  all  that  they  will 
eat,  you  will  find  it  a  better  preventive 
of  diarrhoea  than  any  drug  that  I  know 
of,  however.  M.  B.  D. 


Questions  of  Egg  Production 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Mr.  Cosgrove  on  the  feeding  of 
poultry,'  and  particularly  in  the  article  on 
page  (JOS.  I  have  155  White  Leghorn 
pullets  and  35  older  hens.  These  pullets 
began  laying  in  September  last,  and  have 
laid  fairly  well  since,  sometimes  during 
the  Winter  reaching  nearly  50  per  cent, 
but.  most  of  the  time  around  35  per  cent. 
The  entire  flock  is  now  laying  00  to  05 
per  cent,  and  at  no  time  have  exceeded 
05  per  cent.  I  find  on  computing  my 
ration  according  to  table  on  page  008  that 
1  am  feeding  an  excess  of  whites  over 
yolks.  At.  one  time  during  the  Winter  1 
increased  the  whole  grain  or  yolk-produc¬ 
ing  element,  and  immediately  there  was  a 
drop  in  egg  production,  and  when  I  with¬ 
held  the  whole  grain,  thereby  forcing 
them  to  eat  more  mash,  they  came  back 
to  their  former  production.  I  feel  that  I 
should  have  obtained  a  greater  produc¬ 
tion,  and  1  should  like  to  have  Mr.  ('os- 
grove  tell  me  where  I  am  wrong.  The 
following  is  the  ration  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing:  For  the  whole  grain.  300  lbs. 
cracked  corn,  150  lbs.  wheat,  75  lbs.  oats, 
75  lbs.  buckwheat ;  mash,  100  lbs.  each 
bran,  white  middlings,  cov.imeal.  gluten, 
ground  oats,  120  lbs.  scrap.  They  are 
eating  more  of  the  mash  than  of  the 
whole  grain.  d.  w.  s. 

Otego,  N.  Y. 

The  experience  of  D.  W.  S.  is  similar 
to  mine,  ns  stated  in  my  article  on  page 
(iOS,  with  my  Tt.  I.  Reds,  which  reached 
a  production  of  90  per  cent.  The  feeding 
of  a  surplus  of  protein  seems  to  stimulate 
egg  production,  when  the  fowls  are  in 
good  condition,  and  have  fat  enough  in 
their  systems  to  draw  on  to  furnish  the 
fat  in  the  yolk. 

Naturally  if  an  abrupt  change  is  made 
in  the  ration  and  part  of  the  supply  of 
whites  is  cut  off,  the  egg  production  would 
drop  off.  But  it  might  not  be  altogether 
the  ration  that  caused  the  falling  off,  as 
noticed  by  D.  W.  S.  Leghorns  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  weather  changes  than 
the  American  breeds,  and  a  spell  of  cold 
weather,  or  a  succession  of  dark,  chilly, 
sunless  days  might  be  partly  responsible 
for  the  low  production.  The  egg  produc¬ 
tion  on  a  neighboring  farm,  where  about 
1,000  White  Leghorns  are  kept,  dropped 
down  to  24  eggs  during  a  very  cold1  week, 
the  ration  fed  being  the  same  all  the  time. 

It  is  a  wonderful  but  well-known  fact 
that  Leghorns  will  draw  all  the  yellow 
coloring  matter  from  their  legs  and  beaks 
and  from  their  ear  lobes,  if  there  is  any 
yellow  tinge  to  them  (some  Leghorns 
have  bluish  white  ear  lobes  with  no  yel¬ 
low  in  them)  when  they  are  laying  well, 
to  furnish  the  coloring  matter  for  the 
yolks.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  pick  out 
the  best  layers  in  a  flock  c'  ..c^orns 
that  have  been  laying  well  fora  consid¬ 
erable  period  ;  they  will  be  the  ones  with 
white  legs  and  beaks,  while  the  poor  lay¬ 
ers  will  still  retain  their  niee  yellow  legs 
and  beaks.  But  when  they  stop  laying 
that  yellow  coloring  matter  rapidly  comes 
back  again. 

It  has  been  found  that  liens  lay  best 
when  they  consume  at  least  as  much  dry 
mash  or  ground  grain  as  they  do  of  the 
whole  or  cracked  grain.  If'  D.  W.  S. 
had  gradually  increased  the  quantity  of 
corn  meal  in  the  dry  mash,  instead  of  fill¬ 
ing  them  up  with  whole  corn,  probably 
there  would  have  been  less  change  in  the 
egg  production.  gfo.  a.  cosgrove. 


TOCKTON  HATCHERY 

Pure  PLJir'lT'C 
Bred  VxlTl\ _ 

35,000  for  Immediate  Delivery 

IMMEDIATE  MAY  and 
JUNE  DELIVERIES 

60©  ioo  so 

S.C.White  Leghorns  $53.00  $11.50  $6.50 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  65.00  13.00  7.00 
Rhode  Island  Reds  .  73.00  16.00  8.50 

White  Wyandottes  . -  20.00  10.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  . -  24.00  12.00 

These  same  chicks  sold  for  25  and  :i()  cents  during  Mar"'- 
Special  prices  on  •00  and  1,000  lots.  Older  from  ad. 
Safe  delivery.  Full  count  guaranteed.  No  <_'.  O.  D. 

The  Stockton  Hatchery,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Emmert  R.  Wilson,  Prop. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS  ®3Snf«r 

eggs  now  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  SpeonK,  L.  I  .  N.Y. 
TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

mammoth  pekin  ducklings 

Attractive  Prices.  SEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH,  Sa0  Harbor.  1. 1  ,H.Y. 


Big  Reduction  Now ! 

HILLPOT  Quality  CHICKS 

Never  lower  in  price— never  higher  in  quality.  Late  May  and 


HILLPOT 


June  chicks  mean  a  much  larger  percentage  of  pallets.  That 
means  EGGS. 

-|  A  PER  1 OO 
rK  I  $7.00  for  50 

w'  $3.75  for  25 

$65  for  500 
$120  for  lOOO 

1  r*  PER  1  OO 
•h  I  Li  $7.50  for  50 

T  $4.25  for  25 

$70  for  500 
$  1  30  for  1 OOO 
(h-f  /v  PER  IOO 
•h  B  ll  $8.50  for  SO 

T  A  $4.50  for  25 

$80  for  500 
$150  for  1000 
HATCHING  DATES,  JUNE  1,  8,  15,  22 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  and  Bufl  Recks,  $6.75 
per  25;  $12.50  per  50;  $25.00  per  100. 

Rush  That  Order — Get  These  Chicks  Promptly 

Think  of  it!  You  get  the  same  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  we  sold  for 
$25  to  $36  per  100  earlier  in  the  season.  Send  check  or  money  order— 
cannot  ship  (J.  O.  D.  Sent  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteedjany where  within  1,200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


White,  Black 
or  Brown 
LEGHORNS 

BARRED 

ROCKS 

R.  I.  REDS 
or  WHITE 
ROCKS 


JUNE  CHICKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Strong,  healthy  and  productive  chicks,  hatched  from  free  range 
flocks  of  breeders  that  arc  carefully  selected  for  health,  vitality 
and  big  laying  ability. 

TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921 

COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

When  buying  from  KERR,  THE  LARGEST  EASTERN  PRO¬ 
DUCER  you  get  chicks  that  arc  handled  but  once,  shipped  direct 
from  the  hatcheries  to  you,  the  result — your  chicks  live— grow — 
lay — and  pay. 

THOUSANDS  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT,  JUNE  1,  8,  15,  22,  29 

S3  Oblekl  50  Chirk,  too  Chirk,  500  Chirk,  10(10  Chirk, 

$3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.25  7.50  15.00  70.00  130.00 

RuLRRe0dc,k8::::::::::}  4.75  8.50  17.00  80.00  150.00 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
TERMS  CASH  WITH  ORDER 

If  any  chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  we  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge. 

Write  tor  Illustrated  Circular 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.  Springfield,  Mass. 


_..ui 

Big  Bargains — Quick  Delivery 

These  June  Chicks  are  splendid  youngsters  healthy,  husky,  pure-bred,  from  free-ranee 
flocks  of  heavy-laying  Kosemont  breeding  birds.  They  will  grow  like  weeds  in  the  favor¬ 
able  June  weather  and  be  big  producers  this  winter.  Quick  delivery  or  from 

Big  Hatches  Due  June  1 .  8.  15.  22,  29 

Per  1000  Per  100  Per  60  Per  25 

White  Leghorns .  *110.00  *12.00  *6.00  *8.50 

Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks .  15.00  7.50  4.00 

lthode  Island  Reds .  10.00  8.50  4.50 

White  Wyandottes .  19.00  10.00  5.50 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Rosnmont  chicks  must  and  do  give  complete  satisfaction.  Order  quick,  direct  from  this  ad.,  sending  post- 
office  or  express  money-order,  or  certified  cheek.  We  cannot  ship  C,  0.  1), 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Resemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


- SPECIAL  JUNE  DELIVERIES - - 

Per  1,000  Per  500  Per  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  $105.00  $55.00  $12.00 
BARRED  ROCKS  .  .  125.00  65.00  14.00 

All  Pure  Bred  Selected  Chicks — The  Same  High  Quality  Chicks  that 
Cost  25c  Each  in  March  and  April 

JUNE  SUPPLY  LIMITED.  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 

Safe  Delivery  and  Full  Count  Guaranteed 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Jos.  D.  Wilson,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


lertihed  single  tomb  White  Leghorn* 

8$  to  10  weeks  old  pullets  now  ready  for  sale. 
Hatched  from  yearling  JR  ns,  raised  on  free  range, 
at  *1.50  each.'  Ill  lots  of  40  or  more,  *1.85  each 
Remember,  In  buying  these  pullets  you  are  getting 
the  result  of  20  years’  line-breeding  for  size  and 
egg  production,  as  we  are  offering  for  sale  the  same 
as  we  will  use  in  our  own  pens,  for  we  are  over¬ 
stocked.  Order  direct  front  this  ad.  No  circulars. 

“V”  CORN  KKK  POILTRY  FARM 

L.  J.  Weed  As  Hon,  Props.  Itnllston  Spa,  N.  Y . 

i 

RINGNECK  PHEASANTS 

Ff  P  S  f°r  hatching  from  large 
LAJYJkJ  vigorous  unrelated  stock. 
Transportation  Charges  Paid  and 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Stock 

For  Sale  after  June  Thirtieth. 

TWIN  BROOK  GAME  FARM,  Middletown  N.J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

IS-8  weeks  old,  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  25. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 

|  25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

j  KIRKUP  BROS.,  Multitude,  L.  I.,  N„  Y. 

Bred  to  Lay-White  Rock  and  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS-To  Lay  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 

100  February  hutch,  260-egg  strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Put 
lets,  to  Jay  in  August,  $8.00  each.  100  same  White  Hock 
Pullets,  to  lay  Sept.  1,  $8.00  each,  for  delivery  M;»y  l.»tb. 
These  pullets  will  pay  for  themselves  before  Christmas  and 
may  be  used  for  breeders.  Fall  eggs  pay  better  thmi  Win¬ 
ter  eggs  and  cost  leas.  Standard  White  typical  birds 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmeuthpert,  Mass. 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES- S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

I  hatch  about  1,000  Barron  and  Fglanttne  strain  chicks  every  week.  They  are  all  from  free  range  stock, 
fii'_r  husky  fellows,  ready  to  grow  into  money.  You  cannot  afford  to  l>e  short  chicks  at  these  prices 

4  hicks  ready  May  lith,  24th  and  81st.  at  *18  per  IOO;  *120  per  104>4>.  June  Chicks  *|g 

per  IOO  ;  *1 IO  per  lOOO.  1  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  pay  parcel  post  charges.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  or  send  for  circular.  BROOK  SI  111'.  I’Ol'l.TKY  FARM.  (  K.  t BROWN)  Stockton,  New  Jersey 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Publisher’s  Desk  is  always  glad  to  be 
able  to  help  individuals  to  avoid  losses 
and  to  secure  redress  for  the  individual 
when  possible,  but  its  broader  purpose  is 
to  discourage  deception  and  through  pub¬ 
lic  information  and  publicity  to  create  a 
public  sentiment  to  prevent  fraud.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  annually  allured 
from  the  people  who  worked  and  saved  to 
acquire  it.  in  exchange  for  nicely  printed 
stocks  and  bonds  and  certificates  which 
had  little  or  no  value.  So-called  “blue 
sky”  laws  have  been  enacted  in  some 
States  in  recent  years  to  check  the  fraud¬ 
ulent  sale  of  these  certificates ;  but  these 
laws  simply  require  that  the  promoter 
file  statements,  and  in  some  cases  this 
gave  the  promoter  a  sort  of  State  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  the  law  in  a  measure  gave  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  fraud.  Neither  the 
State  nor  anyone  else  could  get  exact 
proof  of  fraud  until  the  luckless  investor 
had  lost  his  money,  ai  d  even  then  it  was 
often  difficult  to  get  legal  proof  to  con¬ 
vict.  In  any  evefit,  the  victims  had  lost 
their  money,  and  conviction  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  promoter  would  not  restore  it. 

Governor  Miller  has  just  signed  the 
Martin  bill,  which  promises  better  results 
in  New  York  Stale.  This  bill  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  in¬ 
vestigate  any  offering  of  stocks  or  bonds 
which  are  under  suspicion.  He  may  act 
on  his  own  initiative  or  on  complaint  of 
others,  and  he  is  clothed  with  authority 
to  demand  full  information  and  to  bring 
action  if  the  public  interest  demands  it. 
The  law  will  not  prevent  deception  and 
fraud  in  the  sale  of  worthless  securities 
in  itself.  Neither  will  a  vigorous  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  entirely  safeguard  the 
careless  and  inexperienced  investor ;  but 
the  law  does  furnish  the  means  by  which 
the  legal  machinery  of  the  State  may  be 
used  to  stop  flagrant  abuses.  The  law 
was  enacted  in  response  to  a  public  need, 
and  we  are  glad  to  feel  that.  Publisher’s 
Desk  did  its  part  in  the  development  of 
a  worthy  sentiment. 


I  have  taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
since  about  186!).  when  it  was  under  the 
D.  D.  T.  Moore  management.  J.  T.  r. 

Florida. 

Just  keep  the  paper  a-humming  and 
a-eoming.  for  life,  I  expect.  G.  E.  A. 

Long  Island. 

Most  70  years,  and  ?>0  years  or  more  a 
member  of  the  great  R.  N.-Y.  family  of 
interested  readers,  we  look  for  the  weekly 
visits  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  much  pleasure 
and  read  it  thoroughly,  and  all  the  ad¬ 
vertisements,  too,  because  we  feel  that 
every  page  is  pure,  clean  and  trustworthy. 

Massachusetts.  H.  n.  s. 

These  three  notes  were  the  first  papers 
on  our  desk  Monday  morning.  The 
sources  are  widely  different,  but  the  sen¬ 
timents  are  the  same.  Our  hope  is  to 
justify  the  confidence  of  such  loyal 
friends. 

A  man  from  Buffalo  is  selling  stock  in 
a  company  that  is  managed  and  promoted 
by  a  Mr.  Everhard  at  Kenwood,  a  suburb 
of  Buffalo.  He  sells  five  shares  of  stock 
at  .$50  per  share.  This  lot  of  stock  is  for 
one  street  of  84  lots  in  Kenwood,  and  is 
to  be  sold  for  $20,000.  After  that  amount 
of  stock  is  sold  the  company  is  to  sell  the 
lots  at  a  profit  of  about  $20,000  and  is 
to  return  to  the  investors  their  $250  and 
a  profit  of  about  $200.  and  is  to  make 
this  profit  in  from  one  to  four  years. 
They  have  already  sold  about  $2,000 
worth  of  stock  and  have  more  interested ; 
and  if  it  is  all  right,  then  1  have  nothing 
to  say.  h.  d.  s. 

New  York. 

This  is*  a  beautiful  money-making 
scheme  if  it  works  out  as  the  promoter 
plans  it.  But  avc  should  expect  that,  the 
promoter  would  want  to  keep  so  good 
a  thing  for  himself  and  his  friends!  To 
say  the  least,  the  promoter  is  counting  his 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  and 
those  who  rely  on  the  advice  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  allow  others  to  reap  all  the 
easy  money  from  this  project. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  contract  of  In¬ 
terstate  Co-operative  Corporation,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  that  is  well  worded  and 
printed.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
such  plans?  I  have  had  good  induce¬ 


ments  made  to  introduce  prospects,  but 
hesitate  in  doing  so,  as  I  have  never 
recommended  something  to  a  friend  that 
I  cannot  buy  myself,  although  this  is 
tempting.  Have  you  any  records  of  such 
an  enterprise,  and  if  so,  what  have  been 
the  general  results?  In  regard  to  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,  I  must  say  that  alone  is 
worth  many  times  the  price  you  ask  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  while  you  never  get  a 
financial  return  from  it.  I  feel  that  the 
pleasure  that  must  come  to  you  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  good  work  it  does  for 
your  fellow  man  is  more  than  money  can 
buy.  Money  is  good  for  some  purposes, 
but  good  works  are  a  monument  that  can¬ 
not  be  bought.  F.  w. 

New  York. 

The  contract  referred  to  is  the  old  “hog 
ranch”  scheme  that  has  been  exposed  so 
many  times.  A  number  of  these  proposi¬ 
tions  sprung  up  in  Pennsylvania  about 
two  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  promoters 
are,  we  believe,  yet  in  the  penitentiary  as 
a  result  of  the  swindle.  A  similar  enter¬ 
prise  was  located  at  Nortbport,  L.  I., 
some  time  ago,  but  we  have  heard  nothing 
of  it  recently.  These  plausible  schemes 
bring  some  easy  money  for  a  time,  and 
then  evaporate.  Of  course,  no  swine 
breeder  would  take  them  seriously.  F.  W. 
seems  to  have  grasped  the  spirit  of  the 
work  in  Publisher’s  Desk.  No  publisher 
could  undertake  the  work  with  hope  of 
financial  gain.  Some  have  made  feeble 
attempt  to  duplicate  it,  but  have  not  long 
persevered.  It  is  only  the  love  of  justice 
and  a  “square  deal”  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  can  find  reward  for  this  sort  of 
service. 

What  do  you  think  of  enclosed  papers 
of  TTunderpriced  Mail  Order  House,  Inc., 
Haverhill.  Mass.?  Were  the  shoes  only 
a  blind?  s.  F. 

Virginia. 

This  is  one  of  the  mail  order  houses 
that  have  been  offering  shoes  and  other 
articles  through  our  advertising  columns. 
This  customer  sends  us  a  circular  letter 
from  the  firm  soliciting  subscriptions  for 
the  stock  of  the  concern,  and  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  offers  five  per  cent  discount  to 
stockholders  on  purchases.  The  principal 
argument  advanced  for  the  investment  in 
the  stock  is  the  success  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.  and  a  few  other  well-known 
mail  order  houses.  For  every  successful 
mail  order  house  we  can  name  a  dozen 
failures,  so  that  the  argument  has  no 
force.  We  would  not  advise  investment 
in  the  stock  of  the  Underpriced  Mail  Or¬ 
der  House,  Inc.,  and  it  is  contrary  to  our 
policy  to  carry  the  advertising  of  any 
concern  selling  stock  to  country  people 
in  this  way.  To  do  so  would  be  indirectly 
advertising  the  stock.  The  advertising  of 
this  firm  will  not  appear  in  the  columns 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  again. 

Will  you  inform  me  whether  it  would 
be  safe  to  invest  in  the  Dickerson  Cord 
Tire  Corporation,  220-280  19th  Street, 
New  York  City?  There  are  agents  from 
our  own  community  selling  the  stock,  and 
have  sold  quite  some  already.  They  claim 
they  will  put  the  tire  making  machine  on 
the  market  in  .Tune.  C.  H. 

New  York. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Dickerson 
Cord  Tire  Corporation,  but  investing 
money  in  any  concern  the  product  of 
which  is  not  yet  on  the  market  is  reckless, 
to  say  the  least.  St  ocks  sold  by  agents  in 
this  way  rarely  have  any  real  value.  It 
is  only  because  such  stocks  do  not  appeal 
to  experienced  investors  that,  the  promo¬ 
ters  go  to  country  districts  to  get  money. 

IT.  L.  Barber,  editor  of  “Investing  for 
Profit,”  Chicago,  offers  for  sale  a  block 
of  stock  of  the  Instant  Heat  Company, 
located  in  Chicago.  I  want  your  advice 
about  investing  in  this  company. 

West  Virginia.  a.  g.  z. 

If  anyone  ever  invested  with  H.  L. 
Barber  with  “profit”  to  anyone  but  Bar¬ 
ber,  we  should  like  to  hear  of  it. 

The  enclosed  postal  speaks  for  itself. 
These  are  being  mailed  broadcast,  and 
while  they  -may  be  perfectly  harmless,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  our  rural  population 
should  hesitate  before  engaging  in  such  a 
venture.  It  may  be  of  use  to  you  for 
Publisher’s  Desk.  L.  G.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

The  postal  referred  to  is  sent  out  by 
George  II.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
soliciting  the  recipient  to  buy  six  months’ 
options  on  German  marks.  The  propo¬ 
sition  is  purely  a  gamble. 

“Yes,  we  were  pals  during  the  war,” 
said  the  blonde  young  man.  “Buddies, 
eh?”  “I  suppose  you’d  call  us  that.  I 
was  exempted  on  account  of  dependent 
relatives  and  he  on  account  of  a  depend¬ 
ent  pickle  factory.” — Kansas  City  Star. 


New  Model  equipped  with  spring-tooth  cultivate 


Mote  pla  tform  for  weight!  on  this  8-l6ff  din  cultivator 


Acme  eight  -blade  pulverising  harrow. 
Also  comes  in  six  blade 


* Twenty-seven  spike-tooth  harrow .  Alto  furnished 
in  twenty-one  tooth 


You  Need  This  Machine 
For  Better  Profits 

In  the  NEW  Model  Utilitor,  with 
its  SIX  FEATURES  found  in  no  other 
machine  of  this  type,  you  will  find  a 
motor  driven  cultivator  that  is,  in  every 
respect,  ideal  for  fruit  raising. 

We  have  increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  Utilitor.  The  motor  is  more  power¬ 
ful.  A  variable  speed  governor,  double 
clutch  control,  demountable  rims,  air 
cleaner,  and  quick  attachable  tools  are 
some  of  the  features  that  give  this  modern 
necessity  its  unparalleled  workability. 

At  the  price,  we  know  of  no  other 
machine  that  will  equal  the  work  of  the 
NEW  Model  Utilitor.  The  machine 
handles  easily,  and  in  any  soil  where 
traction  is  assured  it  will  do  a  clean 
cut  job  in  less  time  than  horse  equip¬ 
ment. 

Note  by  the  illustrations  the  simplicity 
of  the  hitch  on  each  different  cultivating 
tool.  In  most  cases  it  requires  only  three 
or  four  minutes  to  change  from  one  to 
another,  and  even  a  boy  can  do  the 
changing. 

Our  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate. 
A  small  payment  puts  a  Utilitor  to  work 
on  your  place.  You  can  earn  enough 
with  the  machine  to  very  nearly  pay  the 
balance  of  eight  monthly  payments. 

Get  a  Utilitor  NOW,  while  we  can 
make  delivery.  This  machine  will  save 
time  and  labor  and  help  you  STEADY 
YOUR  PROFITS. 

Midwest  Engine  Company 

651  Martindale  Ave. 

Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


^veryPart 

built  to  weather 

the  storms.  , Tight-fitting 

r  heavy  staves,  creosoted ;  heavy 

steel  hoops  with  rolled  threads;  , 

'doors  like  safe.  Beautiful  red  cedar  roof 
CIRCULAR  FREE 

£REAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  Street  Kutlaud,  Vt, 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


M  9S  Jbn&ticayt, 

x  .Upward  CREAM 

y^ESEPARATOR 

Trial,  Easy  running,  easily 
Hfl  cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
Bmaui  g-et  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  5075  Bainbridg*.  N.T. 


USE  DIGESTER  TANKAGE) 

and  watch  your 

PIGS  GROW 

Write  for  prices,  feeding 
directions,  etc. 

IDEAL  RENDERING  CO. 

NORTH  WALES,  PA. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARMER  WANTED — Vicinity  of  Brewster;  mar¬ 
ried  couple  preferred,  without  children;  hus¬ 
band  for  farm  work  and  wife  for  housework;  if 
service  is  satisfactory  position  probably  perma¬ 
nent.  ADVERTISER  $840,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  white  woman  as  cook; 

private  home  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.:  family 
of  seven:  five  in  help:  $65  a  month;  kitchen  girl 
kept  to  assist  with  cleaning,  etc.;  please  give 
references  with  first  letter.  Address  MRS.  E. 
M.  RT'T.l..  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — flood  plain  cook  for  general  house¬ 
work  position  on  farm;  two  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage;  running  water;  no  washing;  no  objection 
to  one  child:  $40  monthly;  give  references  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8870.  rare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  for  light  housework;  no  wash¬ 
ing;  good  home;  small  family;  write  or  call. 
MRS.  E.  PICK,  2069,  Kenmore  PI.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  a  commercial  poultry  farm,  a 
married  couple  without  children;  man,  who 
must  be  active,  to  assist  in  poultry  work;  some 
experience  desirable;  wife  to  help  witli  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  four  adults;  comfortable  room 
with  hath  in  employer's  home;  applicants  will 
give  full  particulars,  stating  age,  nationality, 
wages  expected  and  references.  DINONIA 
POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D.  No.  8,  South  Richmond. 
Va. 


WANTED  Farm  machinist  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  partic¬ 
ularly  farm  tractors,  traction  ditcher,  thrashing 
machine,  orchard  and  potato  spraying  outfits: 
compensation  libera)  to  competent  man:  only 
such  need  answer  this  advertisement.  Address 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Thorn  Hill  School.  War 
rendale.  Pa. 


WANTED  -Reliable  single  man  for  gene-al  farm 
work:  $40  per  month  and  board:  state  age, 
references,  experience.  W.  M.  WEED.  Noroton, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Capable  girl  for  general  work;  small 
boarding  house,  on  farm.  SANFORD,  Fern- 
dale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple:  wife  as  cook:  man  as  gar¬ 
dener  and  itandv  man.  able  to  milk.  Ad-1  rs-; 
MR.  CITAS.  H.  PARKER.  21G  Paramus  Road, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  competent  farm  hand  on  a  small 
farm:  state  wages  wanted.  Address  f!. 
CHRISTIAN.  Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  country;  two  in  family.  BOX  672, 
Monroe.  N.  Y. 


COUPEE  with  no  children,  as  gardener,  laun¬ 
dress  and  caretaker  in  Winter;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  tfble  to  furnish  personal  reference; 
state  wages  expected  with  4-room  apartment, 
both  light  and  coal:  woman  paid  for  iter  work. 
C>8  MAYO  AVE..  Oreenwich,  Conn.;  'phone  515. 


COMPETENT  woman  wanted,  between  June  1st 
and  15tli,  for  general  housework  for  two  mid¬ 
dle-aged  ladies:  small  house,  completely  reno¬ 
vated:  beautiful  situation,  on  State  road,  seven 
miles  front  Stamford:  good  wages.  PACE  M. 
BARROWS.  Mayapple  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  30. 
Stamford.  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  Protestant  man  for  position 
on  country  place  near  Greenwich,  Conn.,  the 
owner  living  elsewhere;  good  unfurnished  house, 
but  without  modern  conveniences:  schools, 
churches  and  stores  nearby:  must  be  handy  with 
tools  and  some  experience  with  horses,  and  know 
something  about  gardening  and  farming;  only 
reliable,  hard  worker  desired:  give  references 
and  wages  desired.  Address  E.  P.  HATCH, 
Greenwich.  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance,  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age, 
to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letchworth  Village. 
Thiells.  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


FARM  teamster  wanted  who  understands  all 
farm  work  and  operation  of  farm  machinery; 
must  not  be  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  good  man 
with  young  team:  steady  position,  house,  coal, 
wood.  milk,  garden.  $65:  situated  44  mites  frem 
New  York  City,  on  State  road.  ADVERTISER 
8898.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  elderly  man  for  small 
poultry  farm;  one  who  appreciates  good  home, 
light  work,  more  than  high  wages.  W.  MEMM- 
EER.  Gowanda.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Refined  Protestant  young  lady  to 
take  care  of  small  dairy,  also  to  assist  in 
home  on  farm  in  town;  no  milking;  modern 
house:  all  conveniences;  good  home:  state  wages 
desired.  BOX  148,  Harrison.  N.  Y. 


MAI.E  I1EEP  WANTED— Farm  blaeksmith,  for 
Massachusetts  farm:  married:  no  children;  ex¬ 
perienced  shoer  horses,  oxen,  repair  work  and  do 
some  farm  work;  state  age.  experience;  perma¬ 
nent  position:  wages  $100  per  month;  rent,  fuel, 
milk,  garden.  ADVERTISER  8906,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN — Familiar  and  willing  | 
to  do  A.  R.  work  in  herd  of  A  No.  1  Guern¬ 
seys:  excellent  barn  equipment:  give  references; 
state  experience  and  wages  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  HIEETOP  FARM,  Suffield,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED — Small  woman  pre¬ 
ferred:  good  home  for  right  party:  give  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  R.  2,  ROX  101,  Ariel,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Gardener  and  useful  man:  small 
place.  A  DPT, ETON  E.  CEARK.  40  Wall  St.. 
New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


EEDEREY  MAN.  needing  activity  and  country 
life,  wishes  the  care  of  a  country  or  suburban 
place;  varied  and  practical  experience  as  such 
efficiently  demands:  compensation  a  secondary 
consideration.  ADVERTISER  8827.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Positions  for  graduates  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  School;  single,  American,  well 
trained,  with  practical  experience;  competent  as 
herdsmen,  dairymen,  poultrymen,  greenhouse 
men  or  in  general  farm  work;  write  us  what 
you  want  and  state  wages  in  fi’-st  letter.  BERN- 
HARD  OSTROEENIv,  Farm  School,  Fa. 

t - 

EIFEEONG  experienced  shepherd,  married,  de¬ 
sires  position;  thoroughly  oapable  of  handling 
all  breeds  of  sheep  and  understanding  all  sick¬ 
ness.  ADVERTISER  8863,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FIRST-CRASS  English  shepherd  open  for  posi¬ 
tion.  Address  BOX  15,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


FARM  manager  wants  position:  have  had  charge 
i  f  large  dairy  herds  and  made  good.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  (29),  American,  married  (no  chil¬ 
dren),  10  years'  experience  with  poultry,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  run  Ford  and  repair  same,  make 
ordinary  repairs  to  buildings,  wants  position  on 
estate;  can  manage  small  place.  ADVERTISER 
8887,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  work  done  ,-n  laying  out.  orchards,  ber¬ 
ries,  etc.;  pruning  young  trees  and  renovating 
old  orchards.  ADVERTISER  8886,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Single  young  man  (20),  agricul¬ 
tural  school  graduate,  now  working  on  a  large 
New  York  farm,  desires  position  on  small  herd 
with  some  outdoor  work;  can  build  up  your  herd: 
can  work  team  and  run  all  farm  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  Fordson  tractor;  A1  references:  3  years’ 
farm  experience:  $60  ami  board.  ADVERTISER 
8885,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housokeej>er-oook  position  on  private 
estate  preferred,  by  a  very  neat,  competent 
and  absolutely  denendable  widow  with  two  grown 
well-reared  children:  1k>.v  11.  girl  10:  highest 
references.  ADVERTISER  8881,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  EADY  desires  field  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  farmer,  married,  middle  age,  ex¬ 
perienced  and  highly  efficient  in  management 
and  care  of  all  up-to-date  farm  and  country  es¬ 
tate  equipment:  energetic,  industrious,  execu¬ 
tive;  no  liquor  or  tobacco:  best  references;  soon 
open  for  a  position  as  superintendent  or  mana¬ 
ger.  or  would  rent  farm  outright.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8890.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  by  married  man  with  one 
child,  as  foreman  or  caretaker  on  a  gentleman's 
estate;  experienced:  furnish  best  of  reference. 
Write  HENRY  HOFFMAN.  East  Granby,  Conn., 
care  A.  Gaylord. 


WANTED — Position  as  dairyman  or  herdsman: 

first-class  butter-maker  and  experienced  in 
handling  purebred  stuck  for  -test  or  show;  age 
41:  married:  no  children:  best  of  referenees. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  8894,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  on  farm  or  country 
estate  by  progressive  married  American;  long 
and  successful  experience  in  all  branches:  gar¬ 
dening.  orchard  work,  stock,  machinery,  handling 
help,  and  general  upkeep  of  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8897,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOT'NG  man  (23).  single,  intelligent,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  on  general  farm:  salary  unimportant. 
SIDNEY  LIPKOWITZ,  195  Meserole  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


MANAGING  housekeeper’s  position  wanted  bv 
refined,  up-to-date  woman  (41),  in  gentleman’s 
country  home;  no  objections  to  caring  for  one  or 
two  children;  only  reliable  Protestants  need  ap¬ 
ply.  ADVERTISER  8903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  young  men,  age  17.  wish  posi¬ 
tions  on  Large  fruit  farm:  no  experience;  will¬ 
ing  to  learn.  ADVERTISER  8900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST — Position  as  manager  or  foreman 
on  New  England  orchard  farm;  44  years  old: 
married;  life  experience  in  apple  culture  and  all 
branches  of  agriculture.  ADVERTISER  8902, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  plain  cook  or  general 
housework:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8891, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  many  years  thorough  experience 
all  branches,  is  open  for  first-class  position  t  > 
take  full  charge;  willing  to  board  help.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  or  manager  <  n 
private  estate  or  farm;  native  American;  40 
years:  married:  no  small  children;  brought  tip 
on  a  farm;  thoroughly  understands  all  branches 
of  farming,  care  of  high-class  horses,  cattle, 
poultry;  very  best  of  references  furnished  as  to 
character  and  ability;  am  looking  for  a  place 
where  an  honest  man  will  be  appreciated.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  75,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


YOUNG  poultryman  desires  position,  private  or 
commercial  plant;  exnerience:  good  reference; 
give  particulars.  ADVERTISER  8911.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SAI.E — To  settle  an  estate,  285  acres, 
known  as  Orchard  Farm,  at  Ghent,  N.  Y.;  DM) 
in  bearing  apple  trees;  balance  in  good  farm 
land;  10-room  Colonial  house;  electric  lights,  hot 
water  heating  system,  etc.;  fully  equipped:  100 
yards  to  State  road:  314  hours  to  New  York 
City,  on  the  Harlem  Division:  1  hour  to  Albany; 
beautiful  location  as  well  as  a  going  proposition. 
STEWART  BROTHERS,  Ghent.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  a  small 
fruit  and  truck  farm;  near  markets  and  pre¬ 
ferably  near  Catholic  church  and  school;  give 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8860, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAFE — Chicken  farm;  six  aerps:  house 
furnished  or  unfurnished.  If  interested,  write 
J.  N.  WALDRON.  Youngs.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — One  of  the  finest  7014-aere  estates 
in  Orange  County;  bouse  of  14  rooms:  close  to 
village  and  R.  I!.  Address  T.OOK  BOX  493, 
May  Brook.  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARMS— -To  settle  estate.  E.  T.  RI.ACK, 
Seio,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 33  acres:  at  station;  near  town:  4-rooni 
house;  outbuildings;  fruit;  witli  or  without 
stock  and  equipment.  M.  JURGENS,  Green¬ 
wood,  Del. 


32-ACRB  fruit,  truck,  stock,  grain,  grass  and 
poultry  farm;  good  land  and  buildings;  fine 
climate:  fish  and  ovsters:  price  $3,550.  A.  I,. 
SEI.TZEK,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— 45-acre  farm,  Highland  Mills.  N. 

Y. ;  price  $3,000.  Write  owner,  E.  GRAHAM. 
934  E.  179th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Six  to  fifteen  acres  good  land,  house. 

barn,  cliirken  Ionise :  Southern  Connecticut ; 
$1. 200-SI. 500:  owne-s  only.  ADVERTISER  8S84, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — Energetic  farmer  and  grown 
son  wish  to  rent,  with  privilege  of  buying, 
farm  with  good-laying  land,  general  farming, 
about  100  to  150  acres,  near  railroad,  equipped 
preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER  8883.  carp 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


70-ACRE  stocked  and  equipped  Delaware  farm 
for  sale,  under  high  state  of  eultivnCon :  23 
acres  growing  crops,  fine  garden,  young  orchard, 
variety  of’  fruit:  valuable  wood  lot:  7-room 
house,  just  painted  and  papered  throughout;  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  barn,  poultry  house  and  brood¬ 
er;  200  chickens;  all  buildings  new  about  8  years 
ago;  water  at  bouse  and  barn:  near  school  and 
church;  near  neighbors;  R.  F.  D..  1)4  miles  to 
railroad  and  stores;  on  public  road  near  State 
highway:  an  established  business  by  contract 
that  will  more  than  pay  fer  this  farm  in  two 
years:  other  business  reasons  necessitate  this 
sacrifice:  no  agents:  if  interested,  write  for  full 
particulars:  immed'ate  possession;  price  $6,000; 
cash,  *1.000:  mortgage.  $2,0/>0.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8882,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Abandoned  fa "m  of  about  250  acres 
in  ttie  Berkshires:  no  buildings,  but  consider¬ 
able  wood  and  timber  land:  high  elevation,  near 
lake:  price  $6  an  acre.  W.  A.  HEAPHY,  Lee. 
Mass. 


WANTED — To  rent:  poultry  farm  or  one  suitable 
for  poultry.  ADVERTISER  8889,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RAISE  cannery  crops  and  milk:  I  will  sell  one, 
two  or  three  cf  mv  farms  on  the  comfortable, 
healthful  Maryland  Peninsula:  I  own  nine  farms 
in  the  Greensboro  neighborhood,  on  the  famed 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  though  I  am  general 
manager  of  a  largo  business  in  Philadelphia;  a 
son-in-law  managed  this  property  and  besides 
we  operated  large  cannery  interests:  his  sud¬ 
den  death  makes  it  advisable  to  reduce  my  hold¬ 
ings — farms  I  have  been  improving  for  twenty 
years;  11ip  Helvetia  .VI 'lk  Condensing  Company 
has  a  quarter-million  plant  at  Greensboro.  Md., 
capacity  of  over  100.000  lbs.  of  milk  daily,  and 
a  large  cannery  contracts  for  vegetables;  good 
wheat  and  corn  section:  we  rsueUv  soil  grain  at 
station;  best  of  all.  Marvlnnd  e’imafe  is  health¬ 
ful;  we  eseane  rigorous  Winders:  pick  vour  farm, 
200  to  over  300  acres:  I  shall  sell  three.  $11,000 
to  $35,000;  liberal  pn-t  can  remain  on  mortgage 
at  6  per  cent;  deal  with  owner;  sales  should  be 
made  now,  to  arrange  tenancy  at  cd  <f  vear. 
Write  A.  A.  CHRISTIAN.  4406  Walnut.  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm;  50  ’o  80  acres;  25  to  30  acres 
tillable:  wood;  pasture:  8-10  room  house;  in 
Connecticut:  western  part  preferred:  on  main 
road,  or  near  it:  no  agents.  P.  SLAPSON. 
Pennsburg,  Fa. 


FOR  SALE — Situated  in  Long  Branch,  one  mile 
from  railroad  station,  a  modern,  up-to-date 
dairy,  consisting  of  two  houses,  three  barns, 
milk  house,  milking  machine,  cooler,  bottler, 
cream  separator,  bottles,  etc.:  we  sell  Grade  A 
raw  milk  at  retail,  selling  600  quarts  daily  at 
18e  per  quart:  also  65  cows.  8  iieifers,  1  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  bull  (grandson  of  Ne  Pius  Ultra), 
2  horses.  6  registered  Red  Duroc  sows.  1  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  Red  Duroc  boar:  price.  $60  000: 
half  oa-h.  ABNER  A.  BADGER,  Kennebec  Stock 
Farm,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 19-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm  in 
Albany  County,  New  York:  hen  house  will  ac¬ 
commodate  800  lipns:  700  fruit,  trees,  nearly  all 
bearing  age:  possession  given  November  1:  write 
for  further  inf  n nation.  ADVERTISER  8893, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AUCTTON — The  undersigned  will  sell  at  public 
auction,  Tuesday.  May  31.  at  2  o’clock,  p.  in., 
sharp,  his  farm,  226  acres,  located  1%  miles  from 
Howells.  N.  Y.,  on  Erie  Railroad:  the  farm  is 
put  up  and  sold,  together  with  43  head  of  cat¬ 
tle.  of  which  10  are  thoroughbred  Holsteins,  sell 
Grade  A  milk,  5  horses,  about  45  fowls,  all  farm 
machinery,  implements,  too's,  cooking  and  heat¬ 
ing  stoves  and  furniture,  all  go  with  the  farm: 
terms,  10  per  cent  at  time  of  sale;  one-half  cash 
when  deed  is  given;  possession'  at  once  if  so  dr 
s'red:  owner,  nearly  80  years,  is  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire;  for  bill  of  inventory  and  details,  send  pos¬ 
tal  eanl  to  HENRY  E.  MEYER.  Howells,  Or¬ 
ange  Co.,  N.  Y. :  about  18  acres  of  corn  and  oats 
has  been  planted  and  sowed. 


30-ACRE  Washington  irrigated  pear  and  apple 
orchard:  good  crop  set  on  i lie  trees;  beautiful 
new  9-room  residence,  furniture  and  equipment 
included:  will  make  good  terms  to  close  an  es¬ 
tate.  Address  F.  E.  OLLEMAN,  Hanford,  Wash. 


FOR  SAI.E — Village  farm  and  business  block; 

look  it  over,  as  it  mav  be  wliat  you  want.  L. 
G.  RUCKEL,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY  fruit,  dairy  and  chicken 
farm;  88  acres  of  Dunkirk  sand  loam  on  im¬ 
proved  road;  27  acres  ef  fruit,  12  acres  of  oats. 
9  acres  of  wheat.  2  acres  of  Alfalfa;  9  room 
house  in  excellent  condition;  also  tenant  louse; 
Gambrel  roof  barn,  50x80,  henhouse  00x30:  silo. 
11  head  of  registered  Holstein-Friesian  cattle, 
tuberculosis  tested  by  Federal  Government.  1.000 
head  of  poultry;  2  good  farm  teams;  complete 
set  of  farming  tools:  milk  picked  up  at  door: 
no  commission  paid.  FRANK  A.  JAMES,  407 
Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  poultry  farm  with  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  for  good  stock  and  honest 
dealings;  poultry  buildings  and  equipment  mod¬ 
ern  and  practically  new;  land  very  productive; 
located  in  beautiful  village  in  Southwestern  Con¬ 
necticut:  electricity,  city  water,  State  road:  all 
conveniences;  best  markets.  For  full  description 
address  ADVERTISER  8899.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Well-equipped  and  stocked  poultry 
farm  and  hatchery  in  Stanislaus  Co.,  Califor¬ 
nia;  would  sell  half  interest  to  competent  man 
who  would  assume  management.  LEVI  FRENCH, 
Oakdale.  Cal.  , 


FOR  SALE — Farm ;  235  acres;  about  125  cleared: 

estimated  nearly  400,000  ft.  lumber,  beside 
props  and  wood;  stock,  tools;  well  located:  good 
buildings,  fruit,  water;  big  bargain.  THOMAS 
M’LAURY,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  buy  or  rent  small  house  and  grounds; 

within  hour  daily  commuting  New  York:  rea¬ 
sonable  price;  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
8908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 16(4  acres  good  land:  four  acres 
cleared;  new  house,  furnace,  fireplace:  plenty 
wood;  some  lime;  chicken  house,  wood  house: 
plenty  good  well  water;  1,000  ft.  lumber;  ideal 
for  eh'cken  farm:  near  Lakewood.  N.  .1. 
ADVERTISER  8907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


250-ACRE  FARM — -Two  hours  from  N.  Y.;  ten 
minutes  from  I)..  L.  A  W.  R.  II.  station; 
joins  town  of  5, (>00  inhabitants  on  two  sides; 
8-room  house,  large  barn,  5  other  outbuildings; 
windmill  and  reservoir;  water  in  house  and 
barnyard;  an  ideal  dairy  or  poultry  farm.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8909.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED  for  boys — Wc  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy,  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate;  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  AND  PLOW — New  Fond  dn  Lae  trac¬ 
tor  attachment  for  Ford  car  and  No.  18  two- 
bottom  Oliver  plow:  never  been  used;  will  sell 
at  bargain  price.  P.  J.  BROWN,  R.  F.  Ib, 
Portland,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — One  Colt  acetylene  gas  generator; 

fifty-pound  capacity:  guaranteed  to  work.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  A.  TL  BENNER,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 


WANTED — Second-hand  side  delivery  (tedder) 
hay  rake.  BOX  1,  Andover,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  BUTTERNUT  FUDGE,  $1  per  lb.,  post¬ 
paid.  JESSIE  M.  ALDRICH,  Route  3,  Spring- 
field,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Brand  new  acetylene  lighting  plant, 
59-light  capacity.  H.  LAWRENCE,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Palmer,  Mass. 


WANTED — Power  lawn  mower  and  lawn  mower 
grinder.  G.  T.  ADAMS,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey. 

One  GO-lb.  can,  $10.80;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $20. 
f.  o.  b.  Ilolgate.  O. ;  5-lb.  pails  delivered,  $1.25. 
NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Beeman  tractor;  bargain;  new. 
BOX  59,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  dairy  butter  and  first-quality  maple 
syrup  direct  from  the  farm:  your  order  will 
be  given  our  best  attention.  HILLCROFT 
FARMS,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Folding  metal  mat;  second-hand: 

good  condition;  mesh  %xl%  in;  %  jn  deep: 
23  in.  wide;  32  ft.  long:  $6;  Planet,  No.  4.  seed 
drill,  new,  $11;  no  cultivating  attachments. 
SYD.  WALTON,  709  Vnn  St.,  Stroudsburg.  Pa. 


GALVANIZED  water  tank  for  sole;  700-gallon 
capacity;  good  as  new;  price  $45,  delivered 
to  station.  A  XT  AM  SCHMITT.  Barnagat,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -Pure,  lelicious  Vermont  maple 

syrup,  $2.25  gal.;  6  gals.  $2  gal.:  pure  maple 
sugar,  10-lb.  cans,  $2.50.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  cash  with  order.  RERT  PRESCOTT.  Es¬ 
sex  Junction,  Vt. 


BOARD  wanted  for  married  couple  and  3  small 
ehildren  near  Now  York  City  lines,  commuting 
distance;  wife  and  children  to  board  all  week; 
husband  Saturday  and  Sunday;  state  price.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  8895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE—  Two  John  Deere  tractor  plows  and 
one  999  planter;  all  new  and  received  this 
Spring;  will  he  sold  at  manufacturer’s  prices, 
plus  freight.  BOX  02,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milk  cooler  (Simplex  type),  about 
600  lbs.  capacity;  full  particulars  and  lowest 
cash  price,  to  KRAMER  BROS.,  Georgetown, 
Conn. 


TRACTOR  wanted;  second-hand;  may  be  in 
wrecked  condition;  one  that  is  in  working 
order,  for  a  school;  4  evl.  preferable.  Write 
119  W.  124th  St.,  New  York  City  . 


FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— 10  lbs.  delivered 
within  third  zone,  clover,  $2.50:  buckwheat, 
$2.35;  60-lb. can  at  our  station,  clover,  $10.80; 
buckwheat,  $9:  special  prices  on  large  lots. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal.:  sugar  in  5 
and  10-lb.  pails,  35c  per  lb.;  2-oz.  cakes  in 
bulk.  40c;  in  attractive  boxes,  45c.  W.  U. 
WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  young  man,  18  or  20  years  old.  to 
help  on  farm  and  drive  ear.  ADVERTISER 
8901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted  to  work  on  form:  live  with  family. 
RFLAND.  Contmack.  N.  Y. 


WORKING  foreman  on  a  farm,  with  good  house. 

firewood  and  garden  spot:  state  experience  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8904,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  foreman.  American,  inarmed. 

life  experienced  dairy,  crops,  handling  men. 
wants  position.  BOX  50,  Monroe.  N.  Y.  . 


POSITION  WANTED — Well-known  poultryman 
ouen  for  live  proposition:  ex-agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station  and  Government  farm  superin¬ 
tendent-instructor;  head  incubator  operator  past 
two  seasons  for  two  of  largest  and  oldest  hatch¬ 
eries  in  United  States.  ADVERTISER  8912, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


170  ACRES;  large,  good  buildings:  beautiful 
location;  large  amount  of  wood  and  timber; 
50  acres  fenced  in  lots:  plenty  of  fruit;  price 
$4,300.  B.  J.  REYNOLDS.  Brooklyn.  Conn. 

TWO  acres  good  land,  15  minutes  to  Erie  and 
Lackawanna  station:  35  minutes  to  New  York: 
10  minutes  to  Paterson-Passaie;  refined,  quiet 
neighborhood :  spring,  building  stone  and  wood 
on  property;  $15  per  acre.  FISCHER,  Box  92. 
Clifton.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — At  factory  price,  for  cash,  one 
Cleveland  tank  type  tractor  (the  Cletrac); 
weight  3,420;  drawbar  pull  12-horse  and  20  on 
pulley;  this  tractor  is  new  and  never  been  out 
of  warehouse;  it  is  absolutely  the  best  all  around 
farm  tractor  in  existence;  this  is  a  bargain  for 
one  who  needs  a  tractor,  ADVERTISER  8910, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  carload  of  locust  posts.  Write 
W.  W.  KERN,  R.  D.  No.  2.  Everett,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

Tells  all  about  Paint  ami  Paintinpr  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

n’t  neglect  to  send  for  my  New 
Bargain  Fence  anti  Gate  Book  end  Bee  for 
yourself  how  you  can  SAVE  BIG  MONEY  buying 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Don't  buy  any  fence  until  you  get  this  book  and  compare 
my  prices  on  BROWN'S  HEA  V  Y  ACID  TEST  GALVANIZE! ) 
WIRE  FENCE— the  fence  that  rraiels  rust  longer— that’s 
stiffer  and  stronger— that  outlasts  all  others. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

I  pay  the  freight  and  aavo  you  20%  to  40%.  Over  160  styles. 
Also  Gates.  Barb  Wire.  Write  for  Bargain  Book  today.  [8] 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  259  Cleveland,  0. 


WELL 

DRILLING 

A  Paying  Business 

Everybody  wants  a  dependable  fresh  water  sup¬ 
ply.  The  contractor  with  his  Itlmca  Well  Drill 
finds  hardly  any  limit  to  his  business.  We  supple 
standard  outfits  complete,  mounted  with  power,  or 
separate  outflts  to  operate  with  your  own  engine  or 
tractor.  Widely  adaptable  in  use— Water,  Gas  and 
Oil  Wells,  Blast  Hole  Drilling,  Prospecting  for 
Minerals.  Small  investment  starts  operator  iu 
tine  paying,  permanent  business,  all  his  own. 

Write  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS. 

432  West  State  St.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5'/2%  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 


Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 


A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-AUiance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 


Send  for  this  Booklet 


— no  matter  how  much 
you  already  know  about 
your  Ford  Car  or 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 


EVEN  after  driving  for  years,  some 
rFord  owners  are  unaware  of  all  the 
factors  which  insure — 

Economy  of  Repairs 
Economy  of  Depreciation 
Economy  of  Gasoline 
Economy  of  Oil 


The  relation  of  scientific  lubrication 
to  these  four  economies  is  close.  The 
subject  is  so  important  that  we  cover 
it  in  a  special  booklet — “Your  Ford 
—  Four  Economies  in  its  Operation.” 


$230.00 

l.  o.fb. 

Cleveland, lOhio 

MERRY  GARDEN  AUTO  CULTIVATOR 

will  double  the  returns  from  your  truck  farm  or 
nursery.  It  solves  the  labor  problem.  A  boy 
can  do  as  much  work  as  lour  men  with 
hand  cultivators. 

With  a  Merry  Garden  you  can  cultivate,  disc, 
harrow  and  weed  in  any  soil.  It  straddles 
narrow  rows,  works  between  the  wider  ones  and 
gets  close  to  roots  if  desired.  Easy  to  guide, 
back  and  turn  around  and  light  to  handle. 
All  mechanism  is  of  the  latest  approved  design — 

2  h.  p.  Evinrude  water-cooled  motor,  completely 
incased  gears,  Bosch  magneto,  trouble  proof 
lubrication.  Atma  Air  Cleaner. 

Try  It  For  Five  Days 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim  or  money  back. 
Price  S230  f.o.b.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Write  for 
tree  descriptive  literature. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MFC.  CO. 

2634  E.  79th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 

LI VK  DEALERS  WANTED 


FOR  THE  PESTS  THAT  PESTER 
DUST  YOUR  CROPS  WITH 

BUG  DEATH 


This  Booklet  deals  thoroughly  with 
the  lubricating  requirements  of  the  Ford 
engine.  It  explains  why  oil  used  iu  a 
Ford  engine  should  hav  e  three  definite 
characteristics.  It  discusses  the  eight 
vital  considerations  in  Ford  lubrication. 
A  study  of  these  eight  considerations 
will  give  you  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  your  car— and  why 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “F”  scientifically 
meets  each  one  of  them. 

The  Booklet  also  contains  a  cross- 
section  phantom  diagram  of  the  Ford 
engine  which  will  help  you  to  under¬ 
stand  better  the  mechanical  problems 
involved. 

You  will  find  this  information  of 
permanent  value.  It  belongs  with  your 
Ford  Instruction  Book. 


The  Non-Arsenical 
No  Paris  Green 
INSECTICIDE 

Used  over  20  years  with 
utmost  satisfactiou.  Its 
users  repeat  each  season. 
For  sale  iu  l-3-5-12kj  and 
100  lb.  packages,  by  seeds¬ 
men,;  hardware  dealers 
and  general  merchants. 
Refuse  substitutes.  Write 
•  tried  BUG  DEATH  APHIS 
ou  your  fruit  trees?  It’s  remarkable. 


Danforth  Chemical  Co.,  Leominster,  Mass.,  EsI.  1896 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  TOP-DRESSING 

Nitrate  of  Soda-- Nitrateof  Potash 
and  Barium- Phosphate 

FOR  SEEDING  DOWN 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets 

WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 
2  Rector  {Street.  New  York 


^END  for  the  Globe  Catalog 
^  now  and  learn  why  the  Globe 
Silo  so  quickly  earned  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation. 

One  reason  is  it  -  extension  roof 
which  enabled  owners  to  use 
every  foot  of  silo  they  paid  for. 
A  few  feet  of  an  extra,  scientifi¬ 
cally  built  roof  made  a  full  silo 
possible,  after  silage  settled. 

Writ*  today  for  catalog,  prices  and 
special  discounts  on  early  orders. 

Good  agents  can  have  open 
territory. 

Globe  Silo  Co. 

2-12  Willow  St..  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


i  iiiiii 

HU  UHIIIIII 


Many  of  the  dealers  who  sell  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “E”  carry  a  supply  of  these 
Booklets.  They  will  gladly  give  you  a 
copy.  In  case  your  dealer  has  no  spare 
copies,  address  our  nearest  branch. 


•  /TTlt 

Ford 

Franklin 

GarfoH  ( JH-  $  h  6  t-hh) 

"  All  Other  Model* 

Gtmt  (6  cylinder) 

'*  (Com  )  (Model  12) 

**  (  "  )  AlUhhrr  Model* 

Kayr*r*  (6  cylinder)  . 

—  J12  cylinder) 


The  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Chart 
specifies  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oils  for  every  make  and  model  of  car. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  is  the  correct 
grade  for  Fords.  If  you  drive  another 
make  of  car  send  for  our  Booklet, “Cor- 
rect  Lubrication  ” 


Domestic  Branches: 

New  York  Philadelphia 

Boston  Pittsburgh 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is 
safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for  the 
red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 


BIG  BARGAINS 

I  WAIT!  Before  you  buy  an  Engine.  Sepa-  „ 

1  rator ,  Spreader  or  any  other  machine ,  get  ,rBr 
Galloway’s  new  low  price;  save  M  to  K* 

800.000  pleased  customers  testify  to 
faultless  designs,  best  materials.  Sat-* 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.f  Box  277 


Ifp^Easy  > 

:^yratid  Comfortable 

Plenty  of  “give**— slip-loop  back  gives  perfect 
freedom  of  motion  .and  conforms  to  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  body.  No  strain  on  buttons  or  gar¬ 
ments.  The  stretch  is  always  there.  ■  ~~ 

Mat 


Detroit 

Chicago 


Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Des  Moines 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK.U.S.A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 
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Suspenders 

“A  Full  Year's  Wear  in 
Every  Pair.”  They  outwear 
two  pair  of  ordinary  kind. 
That’s  why  it  pays  to  buy 
them.  No  rubber  to  rot. 
Phosphor  Bronze  Springs  give 
the  stretch — they  don’t  rust. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 
Or,  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  pnee 
and  dealer’s  name  Insist  on 
Nu-Wayt.  None  genuine  with¬ 
out  o or  Guarantee  lab^l  attached 
to  buckle. 

^  rVrecA  ^u*prrufrr  Co. 

~~  ,  Adrian.  Michigan.  U.  S.  A. 


Nu-Way  and  Excelfo 

Suspenders  -  75c 

C, Oh  V  ... 

Men’s  Carters  •  3 
La  diea- M  inevL  Iwld  ret 
Hose  Supporters  2 
Ladies’  Conet  Sew.Oi 
Hose  Supporter*  1 
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Experience  in 


The  POTATO  ENEMIES.— Potato  spraying  for 
the  control  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases, 
of  which  late  blight  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders, 
has  long  been  recommended  by  agricultural  experts. 
The  most  successful  potato  growers  spray,  but  far 
too  small  a  proportion  of  the  total  acreage  of  this 
country  is  sprayed  and  too  much  of  the  spraying  is 
not  more  than  half  done. 

CROP  INSURANCE. — Spraying  is  purely  a  crop 


Successful  Potato  Spraying, 

Tart  I. 


acre  as  cost  of  spraying.  The  grower  receives,  by 
the  end  of  the  season,  returns  which  pay  him  big 
profits  on  his  initial  investment.  Potato  spraying 
insurance  is  sure  pay.  Crop  insurance  will  pay  only 
when  damages  to  tin*  crop  are  actually  experienced. 
In  one  case  the  grower  invests  a  small  amount, 
knowing  that  the  investment  will  through  increased 
crop  yields  pay  hack  to  him  several  times  the  initial 
expense;  in  the  other  case  lie  invests  for  crop 


time.  Then  the  grower  had  to  haul  out  of  the 
Cellar  during  the  Winter  7fi  to  90  per  cent  of  tin* 
remaining  crop,  which  was  apparently  all  right,  at 
digging  time,  but  which  went  bad  in  storage. 

WHY  THIS  NEGLECT?— Why  do  not  more 
growers  spray?  The  principal  reason  probably  is 
that  they  do  not  realize  how  paying  an  investment 
spraying  is.  1 1*  they  did  realize  it  they  would  find 
some  way  to  get  their  fields  sprayed.  There  are  a 


Drop  Nozzle  Spray  Boom  for  Young  Plants.  Fig.  300  Type  of  Spray  Boom  for  Larger  Plants.  Fig.  302 


insurance.  The  cost  of  spraying  is  the  yearly  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  policy,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
returns  for  the  expenditure.  Crop  insurance  writing 
by  insurance  companies  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front.  In  insurance  for  hail  damage  a  premium  is 
charged  of  from  $.'5  to  $6  per  $100,  depending  upon 
the  crop.  In  only  rare  cases  does  the  insured  receive 
money  returns  for  the  investment.  In  potato  spray¬ 
ing  an  investment  is  made  of  from  $10  to  $20  per 


insurance  a  like  amount,  hoping  that  he  never  will 
receive  any  payments  because  of  crop  damage.  In 
New  York  State  during  the  season  of  1920  it  Yvas 
estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  was  lost 
by  late  blight  rot,  and  this  loss  was  in  the  leading 
potato  producing  State  in  our  country.  To  many  of 
us  10  per  cent  seems  extremely  low  as  we  remember 
many  fields  of  potatoes  where  75  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  total  yield  was  left  on  the  ground  at  digging 


number  of  ways  of  doing  this.  If  one  cannot  afford 
a  machine  of  his  own  he  can  usually  club  together 
with  one  or  two  of  his  neighbors  or  join  a  potato 
spraying  organization  for  community  spraying.  The 
association  will  purchase  a  sprayer  and  hire  a  man 
to  operate  the  machine  for  the  season.  Between  50 
and  75  acres  can  be  properly  sprayed  in  this  way. 
This  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  fields  per 
farm  and  the  distance  of  the  haul  from  farm  to  farm. 


Harvesting  a  Field  of  “ Certified ”  Potatoes.  Fig.  301 


Yield  from  Sprayed  Rom  at  Left;  JJnsprayed  at  Right. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  OWNING  SPRAYER.— From 
the  standpoint  of  efficiency  the  best  method  for  a 
grower,  where  he  has  acreage  enough,  is  to  own  his 
machine.  He  can  then  spray  to  advantage  at  the 
most  opportune  times.  A  man  does  not  have  to  have 
10  acres  or  more  to  afford  a  machine.  Growers  of 
five  or  even  three  acres  could  pay  for  a  machine  in 
two  or  three  average  years,  if  not  in  the  first  year. 
The  next  best  method  is  for  two  or  three  growers  to 
purchase  a  machine  together,  and,  lastly,  the  com¬ 
munity  potato  spraying  association,  where  growers 
of  one  or  more  acres  can  join  together  to  have  their 
spraying  done.  There  are  those  who  say  that  spray¬ 
ing  can  only  he  done  by  the  expert,  that  few  can 
afford  the  price  of  a  good  machine,  that  the  average 
person  cannot  make  up  the  spray  material,  etc.:  hut 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  and  the  way 
i«  made  easy  to  obtain  with  the  Farm  Bureaus  and 
Agricultural  Extension  force  of  the  State  to  help 
those  that  desire  it. 

BEST  TYPE  OF  MACHINE. — The  kind  of  machine 
used  is  a  big  factor  towards  thorough  work.  During 
the  past  few  years  rapid  strides  have  been  made  by 
manufacturers  in  improving  spray  machinery.  The 
spray  machine  that  will  spray  from  four  to  six  rows 
using  one  nozzle  to  the  row  and  applying  40  to  50 
gallons  of  spray  solution  per  acre  at  a  pressure  of 
75  to  100  pounds  is  obsolete.  The  best  results  cannot 
be  obtained  with  such  a  machine.  The  only  thing 
to  recommend  it  is  the  price,  and  at  that  it  is  an 
expensive  machine  when  one  compares  the  result 
obtainable  by  one  of  the  better  and  higher  priced 
sprayers. 

TRACTION  SPRAYERS. — At  the  present  time  the 
best  types  of  machines  are  the  traction  sprayers 
equipped  with  triplex  pumps.  These  up-to-date 
sprayers  will  maintain  a  pressure  of  around  200 
pounds  at  all  times,  and  will  spray  four  rows  at  a 
time,  using  three  nozzles  to  each  row,  or  six  row’s 
using  two  nozzles  to  each  row.  With  this  equipment 
from  100  to  125  gallons  of  spray  solution  can  be 
applied  per  acre,  and  a  thorough  job  done.  A  very 
satisfactory  type  of  spray  boom,  especially  for  the 
early  applications  and  for  spraying  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves,  particularly  for  plant  lice  and  leaf 
hopper,  is  shown  in  operation  in  Fig.  300.  This  is 
known  as  the  drop  nozzle  type  of  spray  boom.  It 
sprays  four  rows  at  a  time,  using  three  nozzles  to 
the  row,  one  nozzle  above  and  one  nozzle  on  each 
side,  thereby  spraying  not  only  the  top,  but  both 
sides.  The  nozzles  between  the  rows  can  be  turned 
up  a  little  if  necessary,  and  will  do  a  very  good  job 
in  coating  the  under  side  of  the  foliage.  When  the 
plants  get  nearly  full  grown  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  spray  for  plant  lice,  a  modification  of  this  boom 
as  shown  in  Fig.  302  is  very  satisfactory.  In  this 
case  all  three  nozzles  spray  down  onto  the  row,  but 
the  two  outside  nozzles  spray  at  an  angle  to  the 
row,  getting  better  covering  of  the  foliage  and  deeper 
penetration. 

PRESSURE  IMPORTANT.— The  pressure  of  200 
pounds  breaks  the  spray  up  into  a  fine  mist,  which 
not  only  thoroughly  covers  the  foliage,  but  sifts 
through  the  plant  and  covers  the  stalk,  branches  and 
to  some  extent  the  underside  of  the  foliage.  The 
pressure  is  very  important,  as  anything  under  150 
pounds  will  not  make  a  very  fine  mist,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  foliage  is  sprinkled  instead  of  sprayed,  a 
common  practice  with  the  old  type  machines.  Some 
purchase  a  duplex  pump  machine  instead  of  one 
equipped  with  a  triplex  pump  because  it  is  a  little 
cheaper.  However,  a  duplex  pump  cannot  maintain 
better  than  150  pounds  pressure  with  the  above  type 
booms  without  crowding  the  team.  The  triplex 
pump  sprayers  run  much  smoother  and  furnish 
ample  pressure  easily.  It  is  necessary  to  renew  the 
disks  in  the  spray  nozzles  quite  often,  as  the  opening 
rapidly  wears  larger,  so  that  instead  of  applying  100 
gallons  to  the  acre  one  will  be  applying  125  to  150 
gallons  per  acre.  No.  3  or  zero  disks  are  satisfactory 
•where  using  three  nozzles  to  the  row.  A  type  of 
sprayer  used  by  some  large  growers  is  equipped  with 
an  engine  to  run  the  pump.  This  machine  has  many 
advantages.  There  is  always  a  continuous  pressure 
at  all  times,  especially  when  turning  around  at  the 
ends  of  the  fields  or  when  starting  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  field  after  a  stop.  The  engine  releases  the 
team  of  that  extra  draft,  and  more  ground  can  be 
covered.  The  expense  of  this  type  of  machine,  how¬ 
ever,  puts  it  beyond  the  small  grower’s  reach. 

WHAT  TO  SPRAY  WITH. — This  is  an  important 
question,  having  many  sides  and  angles,  especially 
since  the  market  is  flooded  with  commercial  mix¬ 
ture^  each  agent  of  which  will  claim  the  super- 
i'oritjB^his  brand  over  every  other.  There  are  three 
class^^BL material  needed :  an  arsenic  of  some  kind 
to  con^^^^he  chewing  insects,  like  the  Colorado 
potato  spray  that  will  kill  by  contact  such 
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insects  as  the  plant  lice,  and  a  fungicide  that  will 
prevent  such  fungus  diseases  as  late  blight,  etc.  For 
chewing  insects  probably  arsenate  of  lend  in  a  paste 
or  powder  form  is  about  as  commonly  used  as  any. 
The  rate  usually  recommended  is  2  pounds  of  powder 
to  50  gallons  of  solution.  This  amount  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  necessary  when  using  the  old  type  machines, 
which  do  not  apply  more  than  50  gallons  of  solution 
per  acre.  I  have  found  2  pounds  of  powder  to  100 
gallons  of  solution  ample  where  applying  100  gallons 
or  more  per  acre.  If  one  applies  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  the  acre,  so 
that  the  plants  are  thoroughly  coated,  there  need  be 
no  worry  from  potato  bugs.  For  plant  lice,  leaf 
hoppers,  etc.,  one  of  the  nicotine  sprays  is  used. 
Black  Leaf  40  is  the  most  common,  and  is  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  pint  to  100  gallons  of  solution.  For 
the  control  of  fungus  diseases  there  is  just  one 
preparation  that  is  satisfactory,  and  that  is  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  which  is  made  up  of  copper  sulphate 
and  lump  or  hydrated  lime.  This  is  usually  made 
up  according  to  the  4-4-50  formula  for  the  earliest 
sprayings;  that  is,  4  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and 
4  pounds  of  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Many 
growers  increase  this  to  a  5-5  or  0-6-50  formula  for 
the  later  sprays,  when  the  weather  and  season  is 
more  favorable  for  late  blight  development. 

DON  D.  WARD. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


The  Trouble  Over  Lard  Substitutes 

FOR  years  the  big  packing  interests  have  been 
placing  upon  the  market  a  substitute,  so-called, 
for  butter.  As  has  been  shown,  this  is  only  a  cheap 
imitation,  and  does  not  contain  those  vital  constitu¬ 
ents  essential  to  normal  body  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Not  only  would  parties  interested  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  oleo  lead  one  to  believe  it  to  he  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  butter,  but  they  have  resorted  to  about  every 
available  means  to  secure  legislation  to  enable  them 
to  sell  it  not  only  as  a  substitute  for  real  butter,  but 
to  sell  it  as  butter  itself.  But  all  this  has  been  known 
and  widely  discussed  for  years. 

It  is  true  that  about  every  good  thing  is  sooner  or 
later  imitated.  The  packers  have  tried  to  imitate 
butter  by  substituting,  wholly  or  in  part,  cheaper 
animal  fats  in  the  manufacture  of  their  product. 
Now  these  imitators  are  being  imitated,  and  what  a 
howl  they  are  setting  up.  When  the  dairymen  com¬ 
plained  of  the  competition  of  the  oleo  makers,  the 
latter  only  laughed;  yes,  even  sneered.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  their  line  of  argument,  which,  by  the 
way,  has  convinced  thousands  of  dairymen  of  its 
soundness  to  the  extent  of  inducing  them  to  use  oleo 
upon  their  own  tables. 

The  war  created  a  huge  export  demand  for  lard, 
and  prices  soared.  Even  by  paying  unheard-of  prices 
for  lard  the  American  buyer  was  not  always  able  to 
supply  his  wants.  This  led  to  the  manufacturing  of 
substitutes  for  lard.  As  long  as  the  packers  could 
sell  all  their  lard  at  a  good  profit  they  were  little 
worried  about  these  substitutes.  The  effect  of  plac¬ 
ing  these  substitutes  upon  the  market  was  to  supply 
a  demand  for  shortening  and  to  keep  the  price  from 
going  higher  than  it  did.  and  to  creat  an  increased 
market  for  vegetable  oils,  from  which  these  lard  sub¬ 
stitutes  were  made.  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
vegetable  oils  for  this  and  other  purposes  that  vast 
quantities  were  imported.  When  the  demand  for 
lard  fell  off  the  packers  found  themselves  facing  the 
same  situation  that  has  for  years  faced  the  dairy¬ 
man;  that  is,  a  competing  product  that  was  selling 
at  a  lower  price,  and  which  was  selling  in  such  large 
quantities  as  to  make  great  inroads  into  their  trade. 
Forgetting,  or  assuming  the  public  had  forgotten,  the 
vast  sums  of  money  expended  in  various  ways  to 
exploit  oleo.  these  men  are  now  whining  about  the 
methods  used  to  induce  the  public  to  buy  lard  sub¬ 
stitutes.  To  use  their  own  language:  “Many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  were  spent  in  advertising  those  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  lard,  and  the  campaign  went  on  until  if 
virtually  became  an  anti-lard  crusade.”  Who  would 
think  that  even  a  packer  would  have  the  effrontery 
to  make  such  a  statment  publicly?  Mr.  Packer  did 
not  kill  the  dairy  industry  outright  simply  because 
his  efforts  along  that  line  did  not  quite  yield  the  re¬ 
sults  he  evidently  hoped  for.  Now  that  the  lard  sub¬ 
stitute  is  at  his  throat  the  packer  is  appealing  to  the 
very  interests  he  tried  to  kill  to  help  him.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  placing  upon  the  market  of  ‘.r(rd  sub¬ 
stitutes  has  not  only  cut  down  the  demand  cor  lard, 
but  is  compelling  the  packer  to  fight  for  wh  ;  trade 
he  has  and  to  operate  upon  a  closer  margin  than  be¬ 
fore,  all  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  foreign  to  his 
methods. 

Contained  in  this  whine  it  is  implied  that,  so  far 
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as  possible,  he  does  not  intend  to  stand  any  more  loss 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  will  pass  this  on 
down  to  the  hog  grower-.  To  make  the  usual  profit 
upon  his  investment  the  packer  will  have  to  operate 
upon  a  higher  margin  because  his  volume  of  business 
in  lard  has  shrunken.  We  infer  from  what  the 
packer  says  that  he  will  proceed  about  as  follows  to 
see  that  he  does  not  have  to  share  the  losses  with  the 
producer:  The  prices  of  other  pork  products  will  be 
boosted  to  the  highest  point  the  public  will  stand, 
and,  if  there  is  still  any  shortage  in  the  income,  the 
price  of  hogs  to  the  grower  will  be  cut.  It  is  safe  to 
assume,  however,  that  the  packer  will  anticipate  this 
shortage  and  cut  the  price  of  hogs  at  the  start.  Any 
way  you  figure  it.  it  is  evident  that  the  packer  will 
not  soon  file  a  petition  in  bankruptcy. 

As  stated,  the  manufacture  of  lard  substitutes  re¬ 
quired  vast  quantities  of  vegetable  oils.  So  great 
w-as  this  demand  that  prices  for  cottonseed  and  pea- 
^nut  oils  reached  unprecedented  levels,  which  led  to 
•  the  importation  of  huge  quantities  of  these.  These 
imported  oils,  together  with  the  lessened  demand, 
caused  the  price  of  cottonseed  and  peanuts  to  fall 
below  the  cost  of  production.  White  Spanish  peanuts 
that  had  sold  for  $200  per  ton  went  down  to  $30. 
with  no  buyers  except  speculators.  Cottonseed 
brought  scarcely  enough  to  pay  for  ginning,  baling 
and  ties.  Last  October,  before  prices  reached  the 
lower  levels,  the  oil  mills  were  offering  $16  per  ton 
for  seed,  from  which  they  extracted  the  oil,  resold 
the  hulls  at  $16  and  the  meal  at  $50  per  ton.  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  sold  the  oil  to  secure  a  profit  upon  the 
transaction.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cotton  crop  of 
Alabama  cost  the  growers  42  cents  per  pound. 
Some  sold  at  around  10  cents.  We  grew  an  extra 
good  crop  of  runner  peanuts,  and,  after  paying  for 
picking  and  baling,  had  85  cents  per  acre  left  to  pay 
for  fertilizer,  seed,  labor,  taxes,  etc.  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  Southern  farmers  are  asking  for  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  to  save  them  from  having  to  compete  with 
cheap  imported  oils?  J.  d.  prickett. 

Alabama. 


Plums  Fail  to  Ripen;  Sexes  of  Insects 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  plum  trees? 
They  look  healthy  and  bear  a  lot  of  plums,  which  rot  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ripe.  Last  year  I  did  not  get  one  quart 
from  two  trees.  Every  plum  that  remained  on  the  tree 
was  half  rotten.  The  trees  are  not  old.  2.  IIow  can  I 
tell  the  male  from  the  female  butterflies  and  insects? 

Easton,  Pa.  c.  r.  w. 

ITE  plums  in  question  are  affected  with  that 
common  and  almost  universal  disease,  brown 
rot.  Probably  the  plum  curculio  is  also  at  work  on 
the  fruit,  and  this  makes  matters  worse.  However, 
these  two  enemies  of  the  plum  may  be  controlled  by 
a  combination  spray  which  obviates  the  necessity  of 
making  separate  applications  for  each  one. 

What  is  known  as  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  is  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  the  brown  rot,  and  if  arsenate 
of  lead  is  added  to  it  the  curculio  will  also  be  held 
in  check.  The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  is  prepared 
by  placing  in  a  barrel  8  lbs.  of  the  best  stone  lime,  to 
which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  in 
order  to  start  it  slaking.  Eight  pounds  of  sulphur 
worked  through  a  sieve  to  break  up  the  lumps  is  then 
added  slowly  to  the  slaking  lime  which  is  kept  from 
burning  by  the  addition  of  cold  water;  care  must  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  add  so  much  water  that  the 
lime  will  be  drowned.  The  slaking  mixture  must  be 
stirred  constantly.  Just  as  soon  as  the  slaking  is 
completed  (which  should  be  in  about  15  minutes) 
the  barrel  is  filled  with  cold  water  (50  gals.).  The 
mixture  is  strained  into  the  spray  tank  through  a 
sieve  of  about  20  meshes  to  the  inch.  Paste  arsenate 
of  lead  should  be  added  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  to  50 
gals.  The  first  spraying  should  be  made  just  after 
the  blossoms  fall,  the  second  about  two  weeks  there¬ 
after,  and  a  third  application  should  be  made  about 
one  month  before  the  fruit  ripens. 

2.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  most  insects 

there  is  no  Avay  by  which  the  layman  can  tell  the 
females  from  the  males.  Among  the  butterflies  and 
moths  very  often  the  females  will  differ  in  color  and 
markings  from  the  males.  For  example,  the  female 
of  the  common  white  cabbage  butterfly  Inn  two 
round  black  spots  on  the  outer  part  of  the  fore  wings, 
while  the  male  has  but  one.  Most  of  the  female 
moths,  for  example,  have  larger  and  heavier  abdo¬ 
mens  than  the  males,  and  there  is  often  a  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  antennae  of  the  sexes.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  there  are  no  general  differences  between 
the  sexes  of  most  insects  which  are  visible  to  the 
eye.  and  which  can  he  described.  For  example, 
among  flies,  beetles  and  bugs  the  well-trained  ento¬ 
mologist  often  has  great  difficulty  in  separating  the 
sexes.  GLENN  w.  HERRICK. 
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Planting  Potatoes  In  Trenches 

I  have  had  30  years’  .  cperienee  in  farming,  and 
yesterday  I  was  working  for  a  man  who  had  me  plant 
potatoes  in  a  way  that  I  never  heard  of.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  results  will  be.  lie  had  me  dig  a 
trench  9  in.  deep  and  drop  seed  4  in.  apart  in  rows. 
Ifow  should  seed  he  cut?  A.  J.  n. 

Ausablc  Forks,  N.  Y. 

MANY  years  ago  Mr.  Carman,  then  editor  of  The 
It.  N.-Y..  described  this  method  of  planting, 
lie  wrote  a  book  about  it  and  called  it  “The  New 
Potato  Culture.”  Another  name  given  it  was  the 
“trench-mulcli  system.”  The  plan  consisted  in  dig¬ 
ging  a  wide  and  deep  trench  in  naturally  good  potato 
soil.  The  seed  pieces  were  laid  at  the  bottom  of  this 
trench  at  varying  distances  apart.  Mr.  Carman  gen¬ 
erally  put  them  1  ft.  apart,  hut  they  were  often 
planted  closer.  The  fine  soil  thrown  out  of  the 
trench  was  then  put  hack  over  the  seed  pieces.  They 
were  usually  covered  first  with  about  3  in.  of  this 
soil,  and  the  fertilizer  was  scattered  on  top  of  (his. 
As  the  plants  broke  through  this  first  covering  the 
remainder  of  the  soil  was  put  in  until 
the  trench  was  filled.  In  some  cases  he 
filled  the  trench  partly  with  cut  straw, 
the  object'being  to  hold  moisture  much 
as  a  sponge  under  ground  might  do. 

The  theory  of  this  planting  was  to  make 
a  wide  and  deep  trench,  and  then  put 
hack  the  loose  soil  so  that  the  potato 
plant  can  throw  out  its  roots  without, 
trouble.  Mr.  Carman  found  that  in  many 
cases,  especially  during  a  drought,  the 
soil  baked  hard  around  the  plant,  so  that 
if  was  almost  impossible  for  the  tubers 
to  form.  The  open  trench  and  the  loose 
soil  gave  better  opportunity  for  the 
plant  to  grow.  In  a  dry  time  the  cut 
straw  was  an  advantage,  but  in  a  wet 
season  it  sometimes  held  too  much 
moisture,  and  thus  induced  rotting. 

Some  people  obtained  very  good  yields 
through  the  use  of  this  system,  but  the 
labor  cost  in  digging  the  trenches  was 
too  heavy  for  practical  work.  Most 
farmers  prefer  to  open  a  deep  furrow 
with  the  plow  and  plant  the  potatoes 
in  the  ordinary  way.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  about  the  fact  that  for 
garden  culture,  growing  potatoes  in  a 
small  way.  this  system  gave  good  re¬ 
sults.  It  cannot  be  recommended  for 
field  culture  on  account  of  the  high 
labor  cost. 

In  regard  to  cutting  the  tubers  for 
seed,  that  will  depend  considerably 
upon  the  variety.  Some  varieties,  like 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  Carman  No.  3, 
form  most  of  the  buds  or  sprouts  at 
the  end  of  the  tuber,  this  being  known 
as  the  seed  end.  The  stem  end  of  the 
tuber  is  where  it  connects  with  the 
vine.  In  some  varieties  the  strong 
buds  are  grouped  around  this  seed  end. 
and  in  cutting  the  tuber  it  is  necessary 
to  slice  it  lengthwise  so  as  to  have  one. 
at  least,  of  these  strong  buds  on  each 
piece.  In  some  other  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  these  buds  or  sprouts  are  scattered 
all  over  the  tuber,  and  all  of  them  seem 
to  be  naturally  strong.  In  that  case  it 
is  not  necessary  to  slice  the  tuber,  but 
it  can  be  cut  in  almost  any  way  so  as 
to  leave  at  least  one  good  sprout,  or 
two.  if  thought  best,  on  each  piece. 

The  chief  thing  is  to  he  sure  that  each 
sprout  has  a  good-sized  piece  of  tuber  to  support  it 
until  the  plant  forms  its  roots  and  can  take  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  soil. 


two  comforts  add  greatly  to  the  ability  of  pigs  to 
lay  on  fat  during  hot  weather. 

If  in  addition  a  self-feeder  is  provided  with  the 
automatic  waterer  in  a  shady  place,  hogs  will  not. 
as  a  rule  wander  far  from  shade,  water  and  feed,  so 
that  there  is  little  danger  of  losing  them  during  a 
hot  spell  in  the  Summer.  c.  m.  baker. 

Wayne  Co..  O. 


Qualifications  for  Vote  in  School  Meeting 

At  a  district  school  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  trustee  and  a  school  tax  collector,  who  has  a  lawful 
right  to  vote  for  the  officers?  Can  a  school  taxpayer 
vote  if  he  is  a  foreigner  and  is(  not  naturalized?  Can 
he  vote  if  he  has  his  first  citizen  papers?  Can  a  born 
citizen  vote  at  such  a  meeting  if  he  is  a  resident,  but 
has  no  property  to  pay  taxes  on?  Can  a  born  citizen 
vote  at  such  a  meeting  if  he  is  under  21  years  of  age? 
You  understand  that  all  these  questions  pertain  only  to 
voting  at  a  school  meeting.  m.  s. 

Spring  Glen,  N.  Y. 

election  law  prescribes  the 
it  school  district  meet- 


SECTION  203  of  the  electi 
qualifications  for  voters  ; 


age  who  shall  have  attended  the  district  school  for  a 
period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  within  the  school  year 
preceding  such  meeting.  (Under  this  provision  but  one 
person  may  vote,  namely,  the  head  of  the  household.) 

4.  One  who  owns  any  personal  property  assessed  on 
the  last  preceding  assessment  roll  of  the  town  exceeding 
$•>0  in  value,  exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from  execu¬ 
tion.  (See  Education  Law,  203.) 

Qualified  voters  may  vote  on  any  question  brought 
before  any  annual  or  special  school  meeting ;  it  is  not 
assent iol  that  a  person  he  a  taxpayer  to  rote  on  propo¬ 
sitions  for  raising  money  by  tax  on  the  district. 

Women  possessing  any  of  the  above  qualifications  are 
entitled  to  vote. 

A  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  may  not  vote  at  a 
school  meeting.  The  fact  that  a  person  who  is  not 
a  citizen  has  taken  out  his  first  papers  docs  not 
affect,  his  status  as  an  alien.  lie  must  have  com¬ 
pleted  his  naturalization.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
not  necessary  in  all  cases  for  a  qualified  voter  to  be 
a  taxpayer.  As  we  see  from  these  special  qualifica¬ 
tions,  he  may  vote  when  his  own  child  of  school  age 
or  a  child  who  is  permanently  residing  with  him 
has  attended  the  district  school  for  the  period  speci¬ 
fied.  The  law  is  that  a  person  who  is 
not  21  years  of  age  may  not  vote  at  a 
school  district  meeting. 


Sanitary  Drinking  Fountain  for  Pigs  in  Pasture.  Fig.  307 


The  tourist  season  has  opened.  Signs  tike  this  might  help  some  motorist  to 
drive  with  more  caution  on  strange  roads 


iugs.  There  are  three  general  qualifications  of  age. 
residence  and  citizenship,  and  these  are  given  here: 


What  to  do  With  Wild  Land 

l  have  on  my  farm  about  four  acres  of 
very  light  sandy  loam  which  is  covered 
with  low-vined  blackberries.  This  field  is 
perfectly  level  and  stone  free.  I  would 
like  to  bring  it  into  fertility.  Is  there 
any  way?  I  have  thought  of  sowing  it 
to  rye  now  and  plowing  it.  in  in  .Tune  or 
duly,  then  sow  to  buckwheat  and  plow 
that  under  in  September.  Would  this 
work  out?  n.  e.  i. 

Connecticut. 

OT’ll  experience  with  land  of  this 
kind,  overrun,  with  blackberries, 
is  that  lime  is  the  first  need.  Such 
land  has  probably  been  long  out  of  cul¬ 
tivation  and  is  sour,  too  sour  to  give 
profitable  results  with  any  ordinary 
crop.  The  most  practical  way  to  bring 
up  that  soil  would  be  to  plow  it.  rea¬ 
sonably  deep  and  use  at  least  1.200  lbs. 
of  good  lime  to  the  acre,  well  harrowed 
in.  Tf  will  not.  pay  you  to  seed  rye  at 
this  time,  unless  you  have  what  is 
known  as  Spring  rye.  The  ordinary 
Winter  rye  will  not  make  a  suitable 
growth  if  seeded  now.  Probably  the 
best  crop  to  put  in  at  this  time  would 
be  either  oats  alone  or  oats  and  Canada 
peas,  as  we  have  described  in  The  Tt. 
N.-Y.  many  times.  The  oats  and  peas 
seeded  on  such  soil  after  lime  is  used 
will  make  a  fair  growth.  This  can  be 
plowed  under  in  July,  and  then  a  com¬ 
bination  of  buckwheat  and  rye  can  be 
seeded  together,  as  we  have  often  de¬ 
scribed.  The  buckwheat  will  make  a 
heavy  growth,  but  will  be  killed  by  a 
heavy  frost.  It  then,  falls  down  on  the 
ground,  and  the  rye  will  grow  up 
through  it.  Next  Spring  this  growth 
of  rye  and  what  is  left  of  the  buck¬ 
wheat  can  be  plowed  under,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  raise  a  good  crop  of 
corn,  particularly  if  you  will  use  a  fair 
quantity  of  fertilizer.  In  a  general 
way  that  is  the  method  necessary  for 
bringing  up  such  land.  If  it  is  as  sour 
as  we  believe  you  will  not  make  much 
progress  unless  you  use  lime,  and  if 
you  are  able  to  use  fertilizer  with  the 
oats  and  peas  or  the  buckwheat  you 
will  make  more  rapid  progress  and  get  the  land  into 
shape  earlier. 


GENERAL  QUALIFICATIONS 


Automatic  Water  Supply  for  Hogs 

CONVENIENT  method  of  watering  hogs,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  307.  consists  in  mounting  a 
wooden  barrel  on  a  skid;  to  the  barrel  is  attached 
an  automatic  waterer,  operated  by  a  float,  so  that 
the  pigs  are  supplied  water  as  fast  as  they  drink  it. 
This  outfit  may  be  pulled  under  a  tree  or  a  shady 
place  to  keep  the  water  cool. 

It  can  also  be  used  as  a  supply  tank  in  the  field 
where  it  is  possible  to  run  a  hose  or  a  few  lengths 
of  pipe  from  the  farm  water  system,  whether  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  windmill  or  a  gasoline  engine.  Generally 
old  pipe  may  be  secured  cheaply  and  simply  laid  on 
top  of  the  ground  for  Summer  use.  This  is  a  saving 
of  labor  and  guarantees  a  good  supply  of  water  to 
growing  pigs.  As  a  rule,  when  shade  is  provided 
for  the  pigs  the  ’water  should  be  close  to  it,  as  these 


1.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  At  least  21  years  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  within  the  district  for  a  period  of  at 
least  30  days  next  preceding  the  meeting  at  which  lie  or 
she  offers  to  vote. 

Any  person  who  possesses  all  of  the  above  general 
qualifications  and  <iuy  one  of  the  four  following  special 
qualifications  is  entitled  to  vote. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  voter  must  possess  one  of 
the  four  special  qualifications  given  below: 

SPECIAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

1.  One  who  owns  or  hires  or  is  in  the  possession 
under  a  contract  of  purchase  of  real  property  in  such 
district  .^able  to  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

2.  ( >' '"•>  who  is  the  parent  of  a  child  or  children  of 
school  .  e,  provided  such  child  or  children  shall  have 
attende.  die  district  school  in  the  district  in  which  the 
meetir  is  held  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks 
within  the  school  year  preceding  such  school  meeting. 
(Under  this  provision  both  father  and  mother  may 
vote. ) 

.  One  who.  not  being  the  parent,  has  permanently 
residing  with  him  or  her  a  child  or  children  of  school 


Rye  as  a  Green  Manure 

Gan  I  plow  under  rye  and  grow  buckwheat  and  plow 
that  under  at:  the  proper  time?  Will  the  rye  (just 
coming  into  the  milk)  bo  sufficiently  rotted?  I  am  in 
a  hurry  to  put  back  fertility  into  my  gravel  plains. 

M.  s.  F. 

OU  can,  but  there  are  ways  of  doing  it  right  and 
ways  of  doing  it  wrong.  We  frequently  hear  from 
farmers  who  say  they  plowed  under  green  rye  or  buck¬ 
wheat  and  “ruined”  their  soil.  They  did  come  close 
to  doing  it.  but  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  rye.  The 
method  was  wrong.  Too  many  people  plow  the  rye 
under  and  tear  the  soil  open  and  loose.  The  air 
works  in  and  starts  a  quick  fermentation  of  the 
green  rye.  That  works  to  sour  the  soil.  Then  the 
loose  rye  dries  out  and  prevents  the  soil  from  hold¬ 
ing  moisture.  Of  course  no  crop  can  grow  properly 
under  such  conditions.  When  a  heavy  growth  of 
rye  is  turned  under  the  soil  should  be  promptly 
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Is  \bur  Meal¬ 
time  Drink 
Ybur  Friend  ? 


A  good  many  people  who  like  tea 
or  coffee  find  that  tea  and  coffee 
don’t  like  them. 

Nervousness ,  sleeplessness  or 
disturbed  digestion  is  proof. 

Postum  Cereal 


furnishes  a  satisfying" 
cup — without  irritating 
nerves  or  digestion. 
Thousands  who  have  made 
the  change  keep  on  with 
Postum  because  it’s  bet¬ 
ter  for  them. 

" There's  a  Reason 

Sold  by  all  grocers 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,Inc, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Comfortable  PORCH  SWINGS 


Direct  from  the  factory 
to  you,  freight  prepaid 


Freight  Prepaid 


PVERY  swing  is  very  substantially  con- 
structed  and  built  along  lines  that  will 
afford  the  greatest  ease,  comfort  and  restful¬ 
ness.  They  are  beautifully  finished  in  fumed 
or  mission  oak,  complete  chain  aud  hook  equip¬ 
ment  for  hanging  is  included  with  each  swing. 

No  Home  That  Has  a  Porch  Should 
Be  Without  One  oi  Our  Porch  Swings 

Decidedly  more  pleasure  derived  sitting  on 
our  Porch  Swings  than  the  ordinary  bench, 
stool  or  chair.  Swings  sent  freight  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  check  or  U,  S.  Money  Order. 


48-inch 

swing, 


*5.25 


54-inch 

swing, 


*6.75 


ACME  PORCH  SWING  COMPANY,  236  Franklin  Avc.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


EVERBEARING  Progressive 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $10. 'JO  per  1,000.’ 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES, 


Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGEPLANTSSffl 

POTATO,  CELERY  PLANTS  ready  to  ship.  Send  for  price 
iist  of  all  kinds  of  plants  fortlie  garden.  ROMANCE 

SEED  &  TRUCK  FARM  C.  BcgflS  &  Son,  Clicswold.  Delaware 

DI  A  MTC  CABBAGE  AND  COLLARD 
rlj/ALN  1  J  EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIES 

500— $1.50;  1,000— $2. Mb  Postpaid.  10,000  Expressed, 
®15.  Tomato,  Balto,  Stone,  same  price.  Sweet  Potato. 
Nancy  Halls,  Jerseys.  .500— $8 ;  1.000— $8;  5,000-81  4, 
Postpaid.  J.  T.  Counelll  A  Sons.  Franklin,  A  lrglnln 


2  MILLIONS  Sweet  Potato,  Tomato.  Cabbage.  Caulillower, 
Pepper  and  Brussels  Sprouts  plants  Red  skin  potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  110IU1U,  Vineland,  K.  J. 

4,000.000  SweetPctato  plants,  Yeiiow  Jersey, 

mond.  $1.4-0  pOi*  1.0JO.  “  . 


....  v.old  Skin,  Rod  Nan? 

C  E.  BROWN,  Ilriilg-oville,  Delaware 


BERRY  PLANTS 


Vegetable  Plants 
Flower  Plants 

KUNNER  AND  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
earliest,  latest,  largest,  most  productive  and  evermear- 
ing  varieties;  KASPBERKA.  BLACKBERRY,  D  K55  * 
BKitKY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT,  GRAPE  PLANTS  ; 
RHUBARB;  SAGE,  MINT.  HOP  PLANTS;  BkF/1. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CAULIFLOWER,  CA.  B  P.  A  GE . 
CELERY,  BROCCOLI,  EGG.  PEPPER.  TOMATO.  STOT 
POTATO,  KoHL-R  \BI,  KALE,  LEEK.  LETTUC  E, 
ONION.  PARSLEY  PLANTS;  PANSY.  ASTER.  SALVIA, 
SNAPDRAGON,  VERBENA.  PHLOX  DRUMMOND!, 
COSMOS.  MARIGOLD.  GAILLARDIA.  HOLLYHOCK. 
SHASTA  DAISY  and  other  Annual  and  Perennial  Mower 
plants:  ROSES  and  SHRUBS.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  dairy,  alfalfa, 
fruit,  poultry,  grain  and  hay 

farms  of  5  to  1.000  acres  have  these  advantages  :  low 
prices,  productive  soil,  good  buildings,  near  markets  and 
railroads,  macadam  toads,  many  schools,  unexcelled 
growing  season,  and  healthy  climate.  <mr  free  bullet  n 
lists  3.400  farms.  F  J.  CA:R.  Dept,  ol  Farms  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Virginia  Farms  £?va" J.  n%f\  si”6* 

•1  1  at  moderate  prices.  Stock  and  tools  included  on 
n  v  of  them.  Describe  vour  wants  and  get.  price:. 

;.  It.  BOOKER  -  Sunny  Side,  Virginia 

‘EN’D  FOB  OT7R  CIRCULAR  OF  FARMS,  Etc. 

I  SOULE  &  KILBY  -  Freeport.  M  vinf. 


COVERS,  waterproof, 
6x10,  84.  Hay  Caps. 
Stack  and  tractor 
covers,  plain  and  waterproofed;  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.,  H.  Y.  City 


CANVAS 


CERTIFIED  GRIMM  ftLFflLFfl 

Take  no  chance  of  substitution — get  the 
genuine,  hardy,  high-yielding  seed  which 
has  given  such  successful  results.  We  have 
already  handled  half  the  Certified  Grimm 
produced  in  the  world  last  year;  we  get  it 
from  the  growers,  with  affidavit  of  purity 
and  its  ancestry  back  to  source. 

We  can  furnish  scarified,  recleaned  Idaho 
or  North  Dakota  grown  seed  with  certificate 
giving  name  and  address  of  growers. 

60c  per  pound — Bags  40c 

We  have  also  Michigan-grown  Wheat, 
Rosen  Rye,  Vetch,  Winter  Harley,  etc. 

Seed  Department 

MICHIGAN  STATE  FARM  BUREAU 

227  N.  Cedar  St.  (8)  LANSING,  MICH. 


t'liblinge . 

Ciiullll  ower.. 

. . In . 

Pepper  . 

Kweot  Potato 
Celery 


Per  100 
.80 
.lift 
.  TO 
.  .IS 
.CO 
.60 


500 

.KO 

88.00 

1.00 

8.00 

1.76 

1.60 


SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
OR  PARCEL  POST 

1,000  6.000  or  mere 

81.86  81-10 
8.60  8.00 
1.60  1.86 
8.60  8.86 
8.00  8.60 
•8.60  8.00 


Leading  Varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  E.  FIKI.H, Sowell,  N.  J. 

iLSPARAGUSROOTS 

Iin’-go,  Selected  for  quick  results.  S4.75  per  100. 
HARRY  I..  SQUIRES  Good  Ground.  N.Y’. 


Vegetable  Plants  Tomato,  Beets,  Lettuce,  Pais¬ 
ley,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Onions,  Celery  Popper,  Asters,  Pan- 
s  s.  Doz.,  1  Sc;  100.  BOc;  800  for  SI  .26;  500 for  P2;  1.000 
for  S3.  Send  for  list.  HAYIO  KOIMYAV,  llarlly,  Delaware 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  Plants 

Salvies,  Asters.  Colls.  Pepper,  50c.  per  dozen.  Reel.  Y'cl- 
I ’ i w .  Sweet  Potato.  Celery.  Cabbage.  60e  per  100;  300  for 
81;  88  p  r  1.000,  Postnaid.  Catalogue  Free. 

YV.  5.  FORl>  ,i  SON  -  Ilartly,  Delaware 


SWEET  POTATO  Plants « 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 


yellow:jersey 

10  h  u  ud  rod 
86.00  thousand 
Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


500 


Bus.  RedSkln  POTATO  SEED,  line  stock.  $1 
perbu.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO.Vinelind.  N.  J. 


BINDER  TWI  N  E 

Farmers,  get  onr  low  factory  price  and  save  money, 
Agents  wanted.  Samples  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  .  Melrose,  Ohio 


packed  by  using  a  roller  or  a  heavy  drag. 
This  crushes  the  rye  down  into  a  solid 
mass,  so  that  the  air  cannot  work  through 
it  as  would  bo  the  case  if  it  were  left 
open  and  loose.  This  permits  too  rapid 
fermentation,  and  the  mess  of  rye  will 
hold  moisture  instead  of  giving  it  up 
rapidly.  We  like  to  use  lime  whenever  a 
heavy  crop  of  rye  is  turned  under.  Such 
liming  and  thorough  packing  will  tit  the 
land  well  for  the  buckwheat,  and  that 
can,  if  desired,  be  plowed  under  in  the 
Fall  and  the  land  reseeded.  In  this  way 
you  ran  fill  the  soil  with  organic  matter, 
and  greatly  improve  it,  but  the  packing 
of  the  soil  after  plowing  is  essential,  and 
the  lime  will  help.  When  rye  gets  quite 
hard  before  plowing,  it  does  not  decay 
readily  in  the  soil.  In  that  case  the  plan 
of  seeding  rye  and  buckwheat  together 
would  answer. 


The  Clintondale  Co-operative  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Clintondale 
Fruit  Growers’  Co-operative  Association 
was  held  in  the  office  of  the  association 
at  Clintondale,  l  ister  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
May  10.  at  which  time  three  directors 
were  elected  for  the  next  three  years. 
The  board  of  directors  met  May  16  and 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  yei ’%  as 
follows:  M.  G.  llurd,  president  ;•  W.  E. 
Harcourt,  vice-president;  W.  J.  Margrrf, 
treasurer;  D.  J.  Minard,  secretary.  The 
other  members  of  the  board  are  Joseph 
I)eyo,  F.  II.  Terhune,  W.  G.  Minard. 
Seymour  Terwillijcr,  A.  J.  Schaefer  and 
J.  B.  Minard.  Since  organizing  two  years 
ago  they  have  erected  the  finest,  although 
not  the  largest,  cold-storage  plant  in  the 
State,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  During  the 
past  year  they  handled  approximately 
30,000  barrels  of  apples,  in  addition  to 
large  quantities  of  the  smaller  fruits. 
Storage  on  fruit,  a  small  selling  commis¬ 
sion  charged  to  the  grower,  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  packages,  fertilizers, 
spray  materials,  etc.,  netted  the  associa¬ 
tion  the  past  year  about  $16,000. 

As  attested  by  some  of  the  largest  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  market  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  very  best  grades  of  fruit  are 
grown  in  Clintondale  section,  and  it  only 
remains  to  standardize  on  a  package  in 
order  to  obtain  the  highest  prices  in  the 
country.  During  the  slack  season  the 
organization  of  plant  employees  is  kept 
busy  at  manufacturing  crates,  special  ma¬ 
chinery  being  installed  for  that  purpose. 
The  ice-making  capacity  will  be  utilized 
to  advantage  during  the  Summer  months, 
a  contract  now  being  considered  with  a 
New  York  party  for  several  cars  of  ice 
per  week. 


Magistrate:  “You  say  the  prisoner 
struck  you.  Have  you  any  witnesses  to 
prove  it?”  Murphy  (pointing  to  his  dis¬ 
colored  optic)  :  “I  have  an  eye-witness 
here,  yer  Honor.” — Toronto  Sun. 


“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enr:ch  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 
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No  Silo  Too  High  for 

Dick’s  Blizzard 
Ensilage  Cutter 

— says  H.  B.  Collom,  of  Seven  Mile, 
Ohio.  His  barn  and  silos  are  pictured 
above.  “We  used  75  feet  of  pipe,” 
says  Mr.  Collom,  “and  the  corn  went 
over  the  top  like  a  shot.  It  is  the 
easiest  running  cutter  I  have  ever 
used  or  seen.” 

Self 


Saves  at  least  one 
man.  No  poking  or  pushing. 
Throw  the  whole  bundles  on  the  table 
and  the  self  feed  carries  it  direct  to 
the  knives  for  a  fine,  even  cut.  Bliz¬ 
zards  are  easy  running — simple,  safe, 

long  lasting  and  economical  of  repair  ex¬ 
pense.  They  will  deliver  more  work  per  H.  P. 
used  than  any  other  machine.  Let  us  prove 
this.  Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  dealer. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO. 

Box.  206 ,  Canton,  Ohio 


VWRITE  FOR 
/  CATALOG 


TELLS  ABOUT 
WONDERFUL 
DOUBLE  FEED 


A  re  Your  Crops 

Maturing 

Fast  Enough? 

Want  to  safely  hasten  crop  de¬ 
velopment  and  secure  full  yield  ? 

Then  use— 

t\I  IT R A  TE 
of  SODA 

as  a  top  or  side  dresser — the 
more  timely  the  top-dressing, 
the  larger  the  yield.  It  is  im¬ 
mediately  available  after  appli¬ 
cation,  and  need  not  be  plowed 
under, — saving  time  and  labor. 

We  can  also  supply  other  Ferti¬ 
lizer  materials  and  Insecticides 
— and  quality  Mixtures — pro¬ 
portioned  so  as  to  give  uniform 
growth  from  seeding  to  maturity 
— even  under  most  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

Literature  upon  request.  Order  now. 
Write  or  phone  your  dealer,  or 
our  nearest  branch.  Desk  If -2 

Nitrate  ^  Agencies 

Original  and  largest  Importer s  of 
Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 

85  Water  Street  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
New  York  City  Baltimore,  Md. 

CO  Oak  Street  134  W.  Commerce  St. 

Floral  Park,  L.  I.  Baltimore,  Md. 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry’  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BOYS  H 

ISO 

SUIT  w 

W6io78 

"Years 

Of  Finest  Men’s  Suitings 
DIRECT  from  Woolen  MILL 

Buy  your  boy’s  suit  direct  from 
the  mill  that  makes  the  cloth.  You 
will  get  much  better  material  than 
is  ordinarily  used 
for  boy’s  clothes, 
and  you  will  act¬ 
ually  Save  $10 
to  $12  on  the  suit 

Made  of  our  very  best 
ALL-Wool  suitings  in 
Browns,  Greens,  Heath¬ 
ers,  Oxfords  and  Blues. 
Herringbone  and  other 
popular  weaves.  New¬ 
est  New  York  model, 
just  liketheillustration. 
DURABLE  lining  and 
trimmings.  Dressy  in 
appearance,  but  made 
to  stand  hard  wear.  Full 
lined  knickerbockers. 
Roomy  sizes 

(1  ft.95  with  extra 
pair  Pants 

State  age  and  color  desired 
and  order  direct  from  this 
advertisement,  or  we  will 
send  free  cloth  samples  if 
desired. 

Send  only  $1  00 

as  evidence  of  good  faith. 
We  will  send  suit  by  mail 
prepaid.  Pay  the  balance  to 
your  postman  when  suit  is 
received.  If  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  this  wonder¬ 
ful  value,  return  and  get 
full  refund. 


ig  money-savers 

ill-to-wearer  plan : 


Other  bit 

.  in  our  mill 

Men  s  suits,  tailored  to  measure,  $25.  All-wool  cloth, 
5*  inches  wide,  $1.50  to  $3.00  a  yard.  Samples  sent  free. 
Also  style  book  and  measurement  blanks  for  men’s  suits 

Valley  Cloth  Mills  DDC£-  Ashuelot,  N.  H. 


The  Safety  Zone 


A  building  protected  by  Shinn  Lightning  Rods 
is  in  a  Safety  Zone— Lightning  cannot  possibly 
damage  it.  Over  200,000  buildings  in  the  U.  S. 
and  .Canada,  including  many  Government 
buildings,  are  already  protected  by  the  Shinn  System. 

Shinn-F/at 

Lightning  Rods  Prevent  Lost 

Your  house,  barn  and  other  buildings,  and  the 
lives  of  your  family,  are  in  constant  danger 
unless  they  are  properly  protected.  You  can’t 
afford  to  gamble  on  Lightning,  by  leaving  your 
own  buildings  unprotected  for  another  season. 
Don't  wait  for  Lightning  to  Btril.e— get  protected 
now  before  it  is  too  late,  Send  for  iree  book  explain¬ 
ing  the  Cause  and  Con¬ 
trol  of  Lightning. 

w.  c.  SHINN 
MFC.  CO. 
1246  Lytton  Bldg. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


^World’s  Best 
Roofing 
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at  Factory 
Prices 


Reo  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
gated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Kock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made,  '  -  • 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  tire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 

£  polity-  Ask  for  Book 
In  !<•> 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THK  fuwards  MFG.  CO., 

623-673  Cincinnati,  0. 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  TOP-DRESSING 

Nitrate  of  Soda-- Nitrateof  Potash 

FOR  SEEDING  DOWN 

Barium-Phosphate 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets 

WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 
2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  editorial  notice  of  the  kudzu  plant 
incites  me  to  say  more  about  it,  though  I 
had  thought  I  had  already  written  more 
of  it  than  our  readers  care  for.  The  plant 
is  doubtless  the  most  rapid  growing  thing 
ever  brought  us  from  that  land  of  vege¬ 
table  surprises — Japan.  There  seem*  to 
be  more  than  one  variety.  The  first  plant 
I  grew,  about  10  years  ago,  as  a  porch 
climber  in  North  Carolina,  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rapid  climber,  but  a  climber 
only,  while  the  plants  I  have  used  since 
will  climb,  but  rather  prefer  to  creep  on 
the  ground.  Someone  in  the  South  about 
10  years  ago  sent  me  three  plants, 
only  cared  for  one,  which  I  planted  at  one 
end  of  my  front  porch.  The  other  two  I 
planted  at  each  end  of  the  front  entrance 
to  one  of  our  primary  school  buildings 
There  was  for  a  time  a  brisk  contest  be¬ 
tween  kudzu  and  kids,  but  the  kids  finally 
won,  and  the  kudzu  evacuated  the  prem 
ises. 

My  plant  ran  under  the  porch  anc 
rooted  at  a  number  of  joints.  Another 
runner  went  JO  ft.  around  the  rear  of  the 
house  and  it  also  rooted  a  number  of 
plants.  It  was  entirely  too  much  for  the 
situation,  and  I  dug  the  main,  plant  up 
and  gave  away  all  the  suckers  found. 
Then  I  planted  the  main  root  where  it 
could  cover  a  trellis  and  run  over  the 
wood  and  coal  house.  It  does  this  very 
completely,  and  sent  a  sneaking  runner 
JO  or  more  feet  into  my  raspberry  plot, 
fought  it  there  for  a  season,  but  finally 
had  to  grub  out  the  whole  raspberry  plan 
tation  to  get  rid  of  it.  Therefore  I  would 
advise  that  if  you  have  only  lawns  am 
garden,  as  I  have,  let  kudzu  alone.  But 
if  you  want  a  plant  in  the  field  that  will 
make  more  pasturage  or  forage  than  anv 
other  plant  grown,  plant  kudzu.  But 
unless  you  pasture  it  it  will  sneak  over 
the  whole  place,  for  the  running  shoots 
that  creep  close  on  the  ground  will  not 
be  caught  by  the  mower,  and  if  not 
watched  closely  the  kudzu  will  get  where 
it  may  not  be  wanted.  One  North  Caro¬ 
lina  man  writes  that  a  half  acre  in  kudzu 
keeps  his  cow  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will.  In  North  Carolina  only  the 
late  green  shoots  were  killed  in  Winter. 
Here  it  gets  killed  a  little  lower,  and  in 
the  North  will  probably  be  killed  to  the 
ground.  But  the  roots  are  hardy  any¬ 
where  in  the  country,  I  believe.  It  is  an 
advantage  for  it  to  die  to  the  ground  anc 
not  accumulate  woody  growth.  You  may 
never  want  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  once  es 
tablished  you  will  have  the  fight  of  your 
life  to  destroy  it.  I  saw  once  the  flowers 
but  I  have  never  had  mine  here  to  bloom 
though  now  more  than  10  years  old.  The 
flowers  are  dark  blue  racemes  like  small 
Wistaria  flowers. 

Another  northeaster  still  holds  us.  It 
remainds  me  of  an  old  lady  who  had 
handsome  place  on  the  seaside,  and  when 
I  remarked  that  it  must  be  a  delightful 
place  to  live,  she  said :  “Yes,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  easterly  spells  in  the  Spring.’ 
Peas  and  potatoes  seem  to  have  been  en 
joying  the  northeaster  from  the  way  they 
are  growing,  and  the  tomato  plants  do  not 
seem  to  have  objected  to  the  torrents  of 
rain.  Even  the  sugar  corn  has  lost  some 
of  its  yellow  color  and  is  growing. 

Referring  again  to  what  the  editor  said 
about  kudzu  on  high,  dry  sandy  soil,  I 
have  it  on  just  such  soil,  and  if  put  on 
low  and  moist  soil  I  hardly  know  what  it 
would  do  in  the  way  of  growth.  It  will 
be  best  on  rocky  hillsides,  where  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  difficult,  and  let  it  take  posses¬ 
sion. 

Our  cantaloupe  growers  seem~much 
discouraged  by  the  almost  total  failure  of 
the  plants  after  germination,  due  to  the 
cold  rains  and  winds,  so  that  almost  a 
total  replanting  is  needed.  Cantaloupes 
are  a  profitable  crop  here  if  got  in  early, 
but  if  delayed  till  the  main  crop  comes 
in  with  the  South  Jersey  crop,  the  profit 
is  nil.  My  cantaloupes  in  the  garden 
have  resisted  the  bad  weather  and  only 
two  or  three  hills  were  replanted. 

The  late  tomato  plants  are  being  trans¬ 
planted  in  a  frame  without  sashes  to  get 
them  in  better  shape  for  setting  in  the 
garden.  Then  I  have  some  just  above 
ground  that  I  hope  to  have  full  of  grown 
green  fruit  when  frost  comes,  so  that  I 
can  wrap  them  in  paper  and  store  fol¬ 
iate  Fall  and  Winter  ripening. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


22x36  Case  Thresher  Equipped  with  Re-Cleaner 
for  Hulling  Clover  and  Alfalfa 


Salvaging  the  World’s  Crops 

With  Case  All -Crop  Threshers 

In  the  important  work  of  salvaging  the  world’s 
crops  after  they  are  harvested.  Case  Steel-built, 
Galvanized  Threshers  each  year  render  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  Humanity  and  Civilization.  Without  the 
help  of  modern  threshers,  such  as  Case  Machines, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  farm  workers  of 
today  to  save  the  annual  crops. 

A  Size  for  Every  Need 

Case  Threshers  have  been  built  since  1 842  and 
this  line  of  justly  renowned  threshing  machines 
now  includes  a  thresher  for  euery  seed  crop  and  a 
size  suitable  for  every  threshing  need.  There  is 
the  small  20x28  machine  for  individual  thresh¬ 
ing,  while  the  light  weight  22  x  36  and  26  x  46 
threshers  are  ideal  for  average  “community" 
service  and  the  28x50,  32x54,  36x58  and 
40  x  62  big-capacity  machines  meet  every  require¬ 
ment  for  custom  threshing  on  any  scale. 

A  Thresher  for  Every  Seed  Crop 

In  localities  where  grain  and  hay  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crops.  Case  Grain  and  Grass-seed  Threshers  are 
upholding  and  addingtoCase  reputation  for  clean 
threshing,  thorough  separation,  perfect  cleaning 
and  complete  saving  of  the  threshed  crop.  In  the 
pea-  and  bean-growing  districts  Case  Pea  and 
Bean  Threshers  are  rendering  a  like  service.  In 
rice-growing  sections  of  the  world  Case  Rice 
Threshers,  which  are  unaffected  by  moisture,  are 
performing  their  work  with  equal  satisfaction  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Case  Peanut  Threshers. 

Case  Threshers  are  “all-crop”  machines.  That 
.  is,  at  a  slight  additional  cost,  they  can  be  equipped 
and  adjusted  to  handle  grain,  grass  seed,  peas,  beans, 
rice  or  peanuts.  This  may  be  done  in  the  field  in 
a  short  time. 

Attachments  for  Case  Threshers 

All  sizes  of  Case  Threshers  can  be  equipped 
with  feeder  or  hand  feed;  windstacker  or  common 
stacker,  or  any  one  of  a  variety  of  improved  grain 
handlers.  All  of  these  attachments  are  of  our 
own  design — Case-made  for  Case  Machines. 

No  matter  where  you  are,  nor  what  crop  you 
grow,  there  is  a  Case  Thresher  of  a  size  and  type 
to  meet  your  requirements.  Our  catalog  may 
prove  of  interest  to  you. 

J.  L  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

DEPT.  F27  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

61  Factory  Branches  and  8.000  Case  Dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  located 
in  the  principal  agricultural  districts,  serve  the  purchasers  of  Case  Machinery. 


Look  for  the 
EAGLE 

Our  Trade  Mark 


Shall  Your  Boy  Know 

Modern  Farming? 

The  Riggs  Agricultural 
.  High  School 

For  boys  14  to  17  years  old.  prepares  for  Agricultural 
colleges.  The  best  development  of  the  youth.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  instruction  in  practical  carpentry. 
The  farm  of  175  acres  is  fully  equipped.  Every  facility 
for  outdoor  sports  and  healthful  recreation  is  afforded. 
Gymnasium.  Send  for  booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster 
Lakeville  -  Connecticut 


PAINT 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BA  RIM  PAIIM I 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory;  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


SILOS  AT  HALF  PRICE 

to  clear  warehouse 

M.  L.  Smith,  Mfrs.  Agt.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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Milks  4 


Cows 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


at  Once 

the  Milking  Machine 
Sensation  of  1921 

Costs  Half ; 

Does  Double  Work 

( Twice  the  work  of  our  1 920  model) 

The  new  PAGE  4-cow 

Milker — operated  by  hand — 
no  gas  engine— no  electricity 
— one  man  milks  4  cows  at 
once.  Little  work— quickly 
done — easiest  of  all  machines 
to  handle — easiest,  by  far,  to 
clean;  the  most  wonderful 
advance  in  milking  machine 
manufacture. 

We  also  have  a  2  cow  milker,  only 

$123!! 

30  Days  Free  Trial! 

In  every  locality  in  which  we  have  no  dealer,  or  agent  or  sales- 

manager,  we  will  send  one  machine  on  30  days’  free  trial  and  at  our  rock-bottom 
price,  direct  from  the  factory;  to  the  first  responsible  farmer  who  asks  for  it.  No 
deposit;  no  C.  O.  D.  30  days  full  free  trial,  you  alone  todecide.  ACT  QUICK! 

After  trial,  if  satisfactory  keep  the  machine  on  our  IRON 

CLAD  Guarantee. 


This  is  our  hand-operated  4-cow  milker;  we  also  have 
a  2-cow  milker  ($123)  on  which  we  offer  a  free  trial  (ex¬ 
changeable  for  4-cow  milkers),  and  gasoline  engine  and 
electric  power  milkers. 


We  are  having  one  of  the  earliest 
Springs  ever  known  in  Maine.  The  grass 
and  fruit  blossoms  are  three  weeks  ahead 
of  common.  All  farm  products  have 
fallen  in  price  more  in  proportion  than 
products  the  farmer  must  buy.  Milk  is 
very  plentiful  at  5c  or  less  at  creameries; 
butter,  30  to  35c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  30c  per 
doz. ;  hogs,  8c,  live  weight,  where  they 
were  21c.  Cowhides,  3c;  calf  skins.  7c. 
I  sold  a  hide  for  $1.06  and  paid  $1.25 
for  having  my  shoes  tapped.  I  bought  a 
small  piece  of  sheepskin  to  put  under 
harness  where  it  chafed,  and  the  harness 
man  said  he  had  to  pay  $5.50  for  it 
fanned  with  the  wool  on,  a  .skin  that 
would  not  bring  over  30c  green.  The 
boy  wanted  a  sweater  for  school,  and 
aid  $8  for  it.  It  weighed  1  lb.  (i  oz. 
Wool  is  quoted  15  to  20c  per  lb.  Where 
does  the  farmer’s  35  cents  come  in?  If 
he  farmer  does  anything  he  has  got  to 
do  it  himself.  He  cannot  compete  with 
the  mills  and  factories  in  wrages  or  hours. 

Kennebec  Co.,  Me.  o.  i;  s. 

Cur  main  crop  is  fruit,  which  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  hard  freezes  after  the  buds 
..arted.  Cherries  are  nearly  a  failure, 
peaches  and  pears  are  very  light.  Quinces 
ire  in  blossom  now.  The  early  apples, 
as  Duchess  and  Twenty  Ounce)  will  be 
the  lightest  crop  on  record.  The  Bald¬ 
wins  and  other  late  apples  may  have  25 
percent  of  a  crop  if  they  do  not  drop 
later.  The  prices  of  all  farm  products 
ire  very  low.  Potatoes  25c  per  bu. ;  but- 
terfat,  30e ;  eggs,  24c.  Farmers  are  not 
trying  to  plant  as  much  as  common. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  n.  P. 


Costs  Nothing  to  Install-^-™  e0nfg“mtoiS" 

nothing!  Just  the  machine  for  small  herds.  If  you  want  power,  get  our  electric 
or  engine  power  outfits  at  $225  and  up. 


You  milk  right  into  your 

own  ordinary  milk  can;  no  extra 
pails;  no  pipes;  no  pulsators;  no 
tanks.  Amazingly  easy  to  clean. 

Guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 

Guaranteed  to  save  time. 

Guaranteed — the  last  word 
in  sanitary  milking  (one 

creamery  wrote  us  that  the 
most  sanitary  milk  came  from 
farmers  using  the  PAGE  Milker). 

And— 

Guaranteed: 

Action  alterable  to  suit  every 

cow  separately.  Instantly  adapted  to 
any  cow  according  to  her  disposition 
and  how  easily  or  how  hard  she  milks. 


Book  on  Milking 

Sent  Free ! 


Phis  book  is  full  of  im- 

ortant  information  for  the 
lan  who  is  thinking  of  get- 
ing  any  kind  of  a  milking 
lachine  —Get  Posted! 


Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept,  ams 

661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  on  milking.  Also 
description  of  your  new  model  PAGE  4  cow  Milker, 
and  your  engine  and  electric  power  models.  Also 
details  of  your  30-day  free  trial  offer  on  the  2  cow, 

L.  _  .J  n 4  .  . .  J  m/wlnl 


umin(. 


hand  operated  model. 


Name . . 


Address. 


Number  of  cows  . , . 

If  you  have  a  milking  machine  nowgivename  of  make 


Wife  and  T  were  in  California  from 
November  to  March  ;  saw  the  State  from 
San  Francisco  nearly  to  the  Mexican 
line.  I  would  rather  have  our  Eastern 
fruit  problems  than  those  that  go  with 
raising  citrus  fruits.  As  bad  ns  the 
spraying  problem  is,  it  is  a  far  quicker 
job  than  fumigating,  which  has  to  he  re¬ 
sorted  to  on  trees  that  are  always  in 
foliage.  I  found  several  things  that  per¬ 
haps  I  ought  to  have  known,  but  didn’t, 
ouch  as  that  prunes  are  allowed  to  drop 
and  are  picked  from  the  ground.  Lemons 
are  picked  by  size,  and  preferably  green. 
The  same  holds  good  with  Bartlett  pears, 
and  I  was  told  that  the  first  picking  were 
all  right  in  the  East,  but  would  shrivel 
and  be  no  good  in  California.  In  the 
high  altitudes  one  can  see  a  hundred  or 
more  miles  clearer  than  five  miles  here 
in  the  East.  I  had  also  supposed  Denver 
to  be  the  beginning  of  the  Rockies,  while 
it  is  75  miles  this  side,  but  so  clearly  can 
the  mountains  be  seen  that  many  people 
take  surprisingly  long  walks  to  get  no¬ 
where  near  them.  The  absence  of  clouds 
cause  the  Rockies  to  stand  up  so  clear 
and  distinct  that  one  cannot  comprehend 
the  distance  that  can  be  seen.  F.  T.  J. 

Rhode  Island. 


M0-BUCM. £ 
HARNESS 


All  Styles 


NINE  Months  To  Pay 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  get  your  Walsl 
Harness.  Special  easy  payments  offer  for  this  month  only 
Most  liberal  harness  offer  ever  made.  Try  it  30  days  frec- 
if  satisfied  pay  what  you  can  each  month — if  not  eatisfici 
return  at  our  expense.  Thousands  praise  the 

u&&er*vaa£ 


HARNESS 

No  patching — no  mending — no  repair  bills,  because  the 
Walsh  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings  to  wear  straps 
Pk*.  in  two,  no  holes  to  weaken  the 

BA  I/Ay5  6traps.  Costs  no  more  than  other 
Hll  FDFF  harness — yet  outlasts  two  sets  or- 
M  I  K  EiCa  dinary  harness  and  saves  repair  ex- 
iJW  Tm|  *>|  pense.  Adjustable  to  fit  any  size 
I  ■  1 0 1  work  horse.  A  proven  success  in 
actual  use  on  thousands  of  farms  for  over  six  years.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog,  prices,  easy  payment  terms  and  free 
trial  offer.  James  M.  Walsh,  Pres., 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 
137  Keefe  Ave.  Dept.  289  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Lo^^ou  ices 
have  seenforyears 


On  Goods  You  Need  Now 


Ouv  New  Catalog- just  out 

Lists  Thousands  of  Bargains  in 

Farm  Machinery  and  Tools,  Garden 
and  Lawn  Tools,  Cream  Separators, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Dairy  Supplies,  Wire 
Fencing,  Hoofing,  Faints ,  Auto  Tires 
and  Arccssoi-ics,  Household  1  tonsils. 
All  priced  back  to  good  old  1912  basis 
Cash  or  Credit.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog 


HERE  IS  A  SAMPLE- 

Of  our  LOW  PRICES 
and  ATTRACTIVE  TERMS 
This  250  lbs.  capacity 
Premier  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor  shipped  on  30  Days 
trial  Absolutely  Free. 


Send  No 
Money 


After  you  have  given  It  a 
month's  trial,  if  you  waut 
to  keep  it,  semi  us  $2.50  a 
month  for  twelve  mouths.  If 
it  does  not  entirely  satisfy 
ship  it  back — we  will  pay  the 
freight  botli  ways.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  ouy  any  cream 
separator  without  Hist  giving  the  ‘'Premier” 
a  trial.  You  ilo  not  risk  a  cent.  Wo 
positively  guarantee  the  "Premier”  Sepa¬ 
rator.  If  any  part  breaks  through  defect  in 
material  or  workmanship  we  replace  it 
FREE  OF  CHARGE.  Other  sizes  up  to 
900  lbs.  capacity  on  same  LlBEKAli 
TERMS. 


hJ  aflonal  far  quip  me  nf  Qo. 

Dept,  loo  'NEW  YORK  "(CITY 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  TV.- Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cows,  $40  to  $50  per  head ;  horses  not 
much  sale.  Veal  calves,  8  to  12c  per  lb.  ; 
young  pigs,  $4  to  $6  pet  pair.  Chickens, 
32  to  34c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  per  doz.,  32  to 
36c;  beans,  per  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  pota¬ 
toes,  per  bu.,  40  to  60c;  oats.  50  to  60c 
per  bu  ;  bay,  $18  to  $22  per  ton  ;  wheat, 
not  much  sale.  Apples,  scarce,  $1.25  to 
$2  per  bu.;  onions,  plenty,  40  to  50c  per 
bu.,  no  sale;  pieplant,  35  to  40c  per 
bunch ;  honey,  25  to  30c  per  lb. ;  horse¬ 
radish,  $1  to  $1.25  per  bu. ;  carrots,  30 
to  40c  per  bu.  Farm  help  more  plentiful 
than  last  season,  but  not  many  hired  yet. 
Wheat  looking  well,  but  not  quite  as  large 
amount  sown  as  usual  last  Fall.  New 
seeding  wintered  well,  and  is  looking  well. 
Fruit  bloom,  apples  about  one-third; 
pears,  plums,  cherries  about  one-half. 
The  first,  bloom  <  f  strawberries  was  most¬ 
ly  killed  by  the  last  hard  frost,  but  later 
bloom  looks  quite  well.  Some  cider  is 
made  yet  from  the  large  surplus  of  apples 
that  were  stored  in  barns  and  other  out¬ 
buildings.  Rut  little  cheese  is  made  here, 
and  sales  are  slow.  Some  have  their  oats 
all  sown  and  mostly  up,  and'  other  sec¬ 
tions  have  not  finished  plowing.  The 
fairnei’s  think  produce  will  be  cheap  and 
larger  amount  planted.  'Clover  and  grass 
seed  about  half  as  high  as  last  season. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  s. 


DOMESTIC. — Standardization  of  high¬ 
way  traffic  regulations  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  largest  cities  and  the  smallest  vil¬ 
lages,  and  a  general  enforcement  of  such 
regulations  was  urged  by  William  Phelps 
Eno,  of  Washington,  at  a  conference  on 
highway  traffic  regulation.  May  23,  in 
Mason  laboratory,  Yale  University.  In 
the  If)  months  the  United  States  was  in 
the  war,  Mr.  Eno  said.  48.000  men  were 
killed  in  battle  or  died  of  wounds.  In 
the  same  period,  he  continued,  there  were 
01,000  killed  on  the  highways  of  the 
United  States,  25.000  of  these  being  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age. 

The  old  United  States  ship  of  the  line 
Granite  State,  which  for  the  last  15  years 
has  been  used  as  a  receiving  and  drill  ship 
by  the  New  York  Naval  Militia,  was 


swept  by  fire  May  24  at  her  berth  at 
Ninety-seventh  Street  and  the  Hudson 
Rivei*.  The  fii’e  was  brought  under  con¬ 
trol  after  three  hours  of  vigorous  fighting, 
and  although  the  vessel  remained  afloat 
she  had  been  so  damaged  that  it  may  not 
be  worth  while  to  repair  her.  The  dam¬ 
age  amounts  to  $200,000. 

Nearly  500  truck  drivers,  members  of 
Local  202  of  the  Teamsters’  Union,  which 
does  the  carting  of  butter,  eggs  and  cheese 
in  New  York  City,  went  on  strike  May  23 
when  their  request  for  an  advance  in 
wages  was  denied  by  the  New  York  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange.  The  men  demanded  an 
increase  from  $35  to  $38  a  week,  but  this 
demand  was  answered  by  a  cut  of  $3  a 
week. 

Four  armed  bandits  entered  the  Union 
National  Rank,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  May 
24,  and  while  a  fifth  disarmed  a  police¬ 
man  and  kept  pedestrians  moving  on  the 
sidewalk  outside  they  held  up  the  bank 
officials  and  employees  and  dumped  $20,- 
000  in  currency  from  the  vaults  into  a 
satchel.  Firing  their  revolvers  into  the 
air,  the  bandits  jumped  into  an  automo¬ 
bile  and  escaped,  with  State  constabulary, 
city  police  and  deputy  sheriffs  in  pursuit. 

In  the  Lockwood  legislative  invest iga- 
tion  into  building  trade  conditions  in  New 
York  it  was  shown  May  24  that  the  as¬ 
sociated  builders  issued  in  1020  a  circular 
notice  to  members  fixing  a  rate  of  $24  a 
day  to  be  charged  owners  for  the  services 
of  a  tile  setter  and  helper  for  an  eight- 
hour  day.  ’Die  setter  received  $8  and  the 
helper  $0,  giving  a  profit  of  $10  a  day  on 
every  setter  and  helper  employed.  In 
1010  the  rate  of  pay  was  $7.50  for  a  set¬ 
ter  and  $5  50  for  a  helper,  or  $13  for  the 
pair,  which  was  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  $15.  Former  Assemblyman  George  R. 
Rrennon  of  Ri’ooklyn,  who  is  assisting 
Mr.  Untermeyer.  read  from  lists  issued  by 
tb‘*  organization  the  story  of  the  steady 
advance  of  certain  builders’  hardware. 
Stovepipe  showed  an  advance  in  the  unit 
price  of  $4.85  in  1014  to  $11.50  in  1020; 
copper  tacks.  17  cents  to  36  in  the  same 
period;  sash  weights,  $18  to  $61.50; 
hinges,  $2.15  to  $6;  lead,  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  $3.35  to  $0.50,  and  wire  nails, 
$1.55  to  $4.50.  These  were  manufac¬ 
turers’  net  prices  to  jobbers. 

The  middle  of  August,  which  usually 
sees  the  end  of  the  haying  season,  has 
again  been  set  for  the  annual  Farmers’ 
and  Home-makers’  Week  at  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  College,  Durham.  The  dates  this 
year  will  be  August  16  to  10,  inclusive. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Consideration  of 
the  McNary-Smith  bill  appropriating 
$250,000,000  for’ reclaiming  arid  lands  in 
the  West  attracted  Governors  of  five 
Western  States  and  personal  representa¬ 
tives  of  Governors  of  six  others  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  they  have  conferred  with 
Secretary  Fall.  The  Governors  were 
Davis  uf  Idaho,  Royle  of  Nevada,  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Arizona,  Hart  of  Washington,  and 
Mabey  of  Utah.  The  other  States  repre¬ 
sented  were  Wyoming.  Colorado,  Califor¬ 
nia,  New  Mexico,  Idaho  and  Oregon. 
Representatives  of  the  League  of  South¬ 
western  States  are  also  interested  in  a 
bill  to  create  a  commission  to  prepare  an 
agreement  between  the  seven  States  in¬ 
terested  and  the  United  States  for  the 
utilization  and  distribution  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries, 
and  to  adjudicate  the  water  rights  of  the 
various  States,  now  a  matter  of  dispute. 
The  matter  has  been  taken  up  during  the 
conferences  at  the  Interior  Department, 
as  well  as  the  question  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  more  irrigation  dame  across  the 
Colorado  River,  particularly  the  upper 
part,  which  the  Westerners  claimed  would 
bring  thousands  of  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The  House  May  23  acted  to  prevent  a 
breakdown  of  the  prohibition  enforcement 
organization  between  now  and  July  as 
the  result  of  the  suspension  for  40  days 
of  about  700  dry  agents  because  of  lack  of 
appropriations.  After  a  brief  debate  full 
of  attacks  on  prohibition.  Commissioner 
Kramer  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  House,  at  the  request  of  Representa¬ 
tive  Volstead  (Minn.),  inserted  in  the  de¬ 
ficiency  appropriation  bill  the  sum  of 
$200,000  for  prohibition  enforcement 
work.  This  if  approved  by  the  Senate, 
will  enable  the  replacement  of  the  prohi¬ 
bition  force  up  to  its  “war  strength”  of 
1.200  men.  The  amendment  was  approved 
by  a  vote  of  77  to  38.  The  additional 
amount  is  for  use  only  between  now  and 
July  1,  when  another  appropriation  will 
become  available. 

Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  de¬ 
scribed  May  24  to  a  Senate  committee 
some  of  the  extraordinary  wage  increases 
which  he  said  had  resulted  from  the 
national  wage  agreements.  “In  a  New 
England  terminal,”  he  said,  “Italian 
laborers  employed  to  inspect  locomotive 
fronts  receiving  22  cents  an  hour  were  re¬ 
classified  as  boiler  makers,  entitled  to  a 
wage  of  85  cents  an  hour.  On  a  10-hour 
day  basis  they  were  entitled  to  a  wage  of 
$S9  a  week.”  An  agent  at  a  small  sta¬ 
tion  was  paid  $15.80  a  week  prior  to 
January  1,  1018,  and  now  receives  $36. 
A  rule  requiring  day  shifts  to  start  work 
between  7  a.  m.  and  8  a.  m.,  he  added, 
worked  out  to  give  a  car  inspector  $15 
a  day,  instead  of  $3.75,  'because  he  had 
to  report  at.  6 :45  a.  m.,  to  look  at  the 
wheels  of  one  train  which  started  out  be¬ 
fore  the  regular  work  hour. 
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Propagating  Honey  Locust 

How  can  I  grow  honey  locust?  Tf  I 
cut  slips  and  stick  them  in  warm,  sandy 
soil,  will  they  root?  a.  s.  z. 

Brock  way  ville,  Pa. 

The  locust  cannot  he  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  the  manner  suggested.  It 
grows  easily  and  rapidly  from  seeds  sown 
in  the  Spring,  and  also  from  suckers. 
Some  varieties  are  grown  from  root  cut¬ 
tings.  while  choice  sorts  are  budded  or 
grafted  on  seedling  stocks. 


Herb  Crops 

Would  sage  or  Summer  savory  he  prof¬ 
itable  as  a  first-year  crop  on  rented  land? 
Is  a  special  drying  process  necessary,  or 
can  it  be  sun-dried?  Is  it  best  to  cut  it 
once  or  twice  a  season?  Can  the  product 
he  turned  into  cash  in  the  Fall,  or  is  it 
necessary  to  hold  the  crop  for  a  demand? 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  K.  a.  p. 

The  sweet  herbs,  sage  and  Summer 
savory,  together  with  thyme  and  sweet 
marjoram,  are  grown  to  quite  an  extent 
outside  New  York  City,  being  grown  as 
second  crops  following  early  peas,  beets 
and  cabbage.  Seed  is  sown  in  April  and 
the  young  plants  are  set  about  the  middle 
of  .Tune  in  rows  12  in.  apart,  with  plants 
S  in.  in  the  row.  The  field  should  be 
thoroughly  cultivated,  and  by  early  Sep¬ 
tember  every  other  row  can  be  harvested. 
The  remaining  rows  are  left  another 
month  and  this  increases  the  size  of  the 
crop  materially.  The  crop  is  bunched 
green,  each  plant  making  two  bunches. 
If  the  market  is  not  satisfactory  at  har¬ 
vest  time  the  crop  can  be  cured  by  hang¬ 
ing  the  bunches  in  a  warm,  airy  room,  or 
on  a  larger  scale  a  fruit  evaporator  may 
be  used,  with  a  steady  current  of  warm 
air  at  100°  F.  After  drying,  the  leaves 
are  rubbed  to  a  powder  and  stored  in  air¬ 
tight  vessels.  T.  h  t. 


Trimming  Horseradish  Roots 

In  growing  horseradish  is  there  ever 
any  practice  made  of  uncovering  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  root  near  top  of  ground  to 
trim  the  small  rootlets  from  the  side  to 
induce  a  larger  root?  c.  o.  R. 

Under  proper  conditions  horseradish 
roots  will  not  branch  abnormally.  With 
any  root  crop  the  finer  the  soil  the 
straigbter  the  roots.  Root  crops  on  stony, 
lumpy  soil  will  always  branch  abnor¬ 
mally.  When  growing  carrots,  beets, 
parsnips  and  the  like  for  exhibition,  we 
make  a  hole  3  in.  across  with  a  crowbar 
and  fill  this  with  finely  sifted  soil  sup¬ 
plied  with  fine  manure.  Then  a  few  seeds 
are  sown  in  the  center  and  later  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  thinned  to  one.  A  practically 
perfect  root  results  without  a  single  side 
root.  Under  field  conditions  one  should 
work  toward  this  ideal  rather  than  waste 
time  on  root  pruning,  which  is  of  doubtful 
advantage.  Each  side  root  cut  off  means 
a  new  plant  to  crowd  the  mother  plant, 
and  it  also  means  much  work.  I’ut  the 
time  on  proper  preparation  of  land  and 
secure  large  roots  by  this  method. 

T.  it.  T. 


St  Regis  Raspberry 

Should  I  handle  St.  Regis  raspberries 
■as  I  would  the  Cuthbert?  Is  all  the  fruit 
on  the  St..  Regis  from  last  year’s  growth? 

Seaford,  N.  Y.  E.  a.  ir. 

The  St.  Regis  red  raspberry  has  at¬ 
tained  its  popularity  through  its  long 
season  of  fruiting,  which  extends  over  a 
period  of  about  three  months.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  smaller  than  Cuthbert,  but  are 
of  excellent  flavor.  The  first  crop  ripens 
ahead  of  Cuthbert,  the  fruit  being  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  second-year  canes.  Later 
in  the  season  the  growing  canes  begin  to 
produce  fruit,  and  it  is  from  these  canes 
that  the  Fall  crop  is  secured.  St.  Regis 
bears  the  latter  part  of  the  first  season  on 
these  new  canes.  The  same  culture  should 
be  given  as  for  the  midseason  red  varie¬ 
ties,  but  to  produce  the  much-advertised 
crops,  one  must  not  neglect  the  culture. 
Fertilize  with  manure  and  keep  the  soil 
well  stirred.  Some  growers  are  tearing 
out  this  variety,  claiming  it  a  failure, 
but  with  proper  care  it  bears  out  of  sea¬ 
son  crops  as  is  recommended.  The  past 
Fall  the  bushes  were  literally  loaded  with 
fruit  during  September.  T.  ir.  T. 


Transplanting  Maple 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  manage  plant¬ 
ing  a  maple  tree  in  Spring?  The  tree  is 
about  as  large  as  a  broomstick.  Some 
say  do  not  prune  at  all,  as  it  will  bleed 
to  death.  b.  h.  z. 

Take  up  the  young  tree  and1  place  the 
roots  in  a  bucket  in  a  pudding  made  of 
dirt  and  water.  This  mixture  covers 
each  and  every  root,  and  keeps  them  from 
drying  out.  Set  the  tree  with  the  roots 
in  a  natural  position  ;  that  is,  in  a  hole 
large  enough.  The  mud  adhering  to  the 
roots  joins  with  the  new  soil  so  the  tree 
can  take  up  moisture  almost  immediately. 
I  would  not  prune  such  a  tree  as  de¬ 
scribed.  Pack  the  soil  firmly  around  the 
roots,  leaving  a  thin  layer  of  loose  soil 
on  the  surface  to  prevent  baking.  Never 
put  manure  or  any  fertilizer  where  it  will 
come  in  contact  with  roots.  Wait  until 
the  tree  is  planted  and  fertilize  or  mulch 
the  surface  soil  around  the  tree.  Where 
the  prevailing  winds  tend  to  bend  a  tree 
to  one  side,  we  drive  a  stake  on  the  wind¬ 
ward  side  and  fasten  the  tree  to  the 
stake  with  a  wire.  Where  the  wire 
touches  the  bark  we  fasten  a  piece  of  old 
hose  to  prevent  injury  caused  by  rubbing. 

T.  H.  T. 


The  size  of  a  furnace  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  its  heating  capacity. 
A  big  firepot  may  be  only  a  big  fuel  eater.  If  you  want  plenty  of  heat  without 
having  to  burn  lots  of  fuel,  you  must  select  a  furnace  having  all  parts  rightly 
designed  and  well  proportioned.  And  even  more  important,  the  volume  of  air 
circulating  through  the  furnace  casings  and  up  into  your  rooms  must  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  absorb  all  the  heat  the  furnace  produces. 

Air  circulation  must  balance  air  consumption.  Correct  proportion  means 
efficient  heat  production;  perfect  balance  means  efficient  heat  distribution. 


MONCRIEF  PIPELESS  FURNACE 


The  oversize  outer  casing  of  the  Moncrief? 
Pipeless  Furnace  gently  removes  the  cold  air 
from  floors  and  delivers  it  to  the  inner  casing. 
Inside  the  roomy  inner  casing  the  air  current  is 
•warmed  by  contact  with  the  furnace.  The  fire- 
pot,  feed  section  and  radiator  of  the  Moncrief 
Pipeless  Furnaces  are  scientifically  designed 
and  proportioned  to  liberate  all  the  available 
heat  from  the  fuel  and  transfer  it  to  the  circulat¬ 
ing  air.  The  surfaces  of  these  sections  blend  in 
a  harmonious  contour  that  allows  the  air  current 
to  move  rapidly  upward  without  hindrance. 


On  its  way  through  the  casings  the  air  current) 
passes  over  the  large  water  pan  where  it  becomes 
charged  with  moisture.  Air  of  the  right  humidity 
is  more  healthful  and  more  comfortable. 

Wood,  hard  or  soft  coal,  or  coke,  burn  equally 
well  in  the  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace.  The 
extra  large  door  admits  chunks  readily;  special 
grate  is  provided  for  burning  wood. 

Ask  your  Moncrief  dealer  how  the  Moncrief 
Pipeless  Furnace  saves  money,  work  and  health. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  Moncrief  dealer  in  your 
section,  write  us  for  his  name. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  HENRY  FURNACE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eastern  Distributors 


F.  H,  HANLON,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  GARNER,  619  E.  14th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS:  Many  desirable  territories  are  still  open.  Write  for  the  details  of  the  Moncrief  Proposition. 
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How  Much  For  Bleaching? 

Celery  bleached  by  boards  has  to  sell  for  a 
high  price  or  the  grower  loses  money — boards 
are  expensive  nowadays.  Celery  bleached  with 
dirt  has  an  earthy  taste  all  its  own.  Many 
farmers  and  truckers  have  adopted  our  method ; 
they  can  bleach  celery  for 

Almost  Nothing  with  R  &  D 

This  waterproof  material  comes  in  hundred  foot  rolls 
which  cost  about  $4.  Two  rolls  are  enough  for  one 
hundred  feet  of  row  (both  sides) — and  Areanddee  may 
be  used  for  five  years  or  more.  The  saving  in  labor  is 
great,  as  two  men  can  finish  several  acres  in  one  day. 

Send  for  free  sample  of  Areanddee  and  circular  de¬ 
scribing  its  uses  more  fully.  Don  t  delay,  you  might 
forget — send  tonight. 

The  Russelloid  Company 

Rox  R,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


%4ream/</ee\  Celery 


Bleacher 


T  THIS 
•  2HR 
WITTE 
Only 

“95 


From  Pittsburgh.  $!•  More. 


90-Day  Test-Lifetime  Guarantee 

Biz  reduction  all  other  sizes— 3. 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 
22und30H-P.  You  buy  direct.  Cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Liberty  bonds  face  value.  Any  size  or 
style  outfit  you  want.  Big  Engine  Book,  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1891  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1891  Empire  Bldg.,  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WHY  USE  ARSENIC— 

a  deadly  poison  on  your  crops? 

USE  BUG  DEATH 

which  contains  NO  ARSENIC,  NO  PARIS 
GREEN.  A  fungicide  and  insectioide  to  bo 
applied  in  dust  form. 

Reliable,’  Dependable 
24  years 

For  sale  by  your  local 
dealer  or  seedsman. 

Write  for  booklets 

Danforth  Chemical  Co. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

Also  makers  of 

BUG  DEATH  APHIS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ELeciriciiyiSr  Anyone  Aixywlieire 


<250 

This  plant  is  designed  for  cottages — boats — 
camps — summer  houses  and  other  places 
where  light  only  is  desired.  It  has  a  16-Volt, 
300  Watt  Generator  and  will  produce  cur¬ 
rent  for  fifteen  20  Watt  lamps. 


16  Voli 

300Waii 


*295 

This  is  a  complete  electric  light  and  power 
plant  and  will  furnish  light  for  farms, 
schools,  stores,  churches  and  other  places — 
and  furnish  enough  power  to  operate 
motors  up  to  one-half  horse  power.  It  has 
a  32- Volt,  600  Watt  Generator. 


S'l(2  Voll 

600  Watt 


O  K  Siyles  and  Sizes 

*250  io  *1675  £o.l» Dalton, O. 

All  Delco-Light  plants  have  the  famous  valve-in-head,  4-cycle,  air¬ 
cooled  motor.  They  are  all  self-cranking,  have  only  one  place  to  oil, 
run  on  kerosene,  are  economical  and  easy  to  operate.  A  Delco-Light 
Plant  will  pay  for  itself  in  time  and  labor  saved. 

Whether  you  want  to  light  the  smallest  cottage  or  a  big  country  estate — * 
a  single  store  or  a  small  village — there’s  a  Delco-Light  Plant  ready 
to  fit  your  need. 

DELCO-LIGHT  GO.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Easjr  Payments 

If  Desired 


Distributors : 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  43  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Suburban  Electric  Development  Co.,  3 1  "■pit,tsburghd  p^venue 


SOME  OF  THE  25  STYLES  AND  SIZES  OF  DELCO-LIGHT  PLANTS 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  catalog  giving  full  information  on  Delco-Light  Plants 
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Name . 

Address 


June  4,  1921 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 
May  26,  1921 

The  New  York  prices  for  June  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent,  $1.95  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2,  milk  used  for  plain  condensed, 
ice  cream  and  cream,  $1.65 ;  Class  ,3, 
sweet  condensed,  evaporated  and  milk 
powder,  $1.50. 

BUTTEB 


Creamery,  fanoy.  lb .  29  @  30 

GoodtoCholoe  .  25  @  28 

bower  Grades . 20  a  24 

City  made .  16  @  22 

Dairy,  best  .  27  @  28 

Common  to  (rood  .  19  @  24 

Packing  Stock .  13  <a  is 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  .  151^3  16^ 

Good  to  ebolce .  14  a  IS 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  obolce  to  fancy .  34  a  35  u 

Medium  to  good  .  28  a  30 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  eest .  30  a  31 

Common  to  good .  25  a  27 

Gathered,  best,  white .  29  a  30 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors. . .  23  a  28 

Lower  grades .  20  a  22 

Storage,  best .  20  @  21 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers . : .  8  00  a  9  25 

Bulls; . 5  00  @  6  00 

Cows . . .  3  00  a  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  00  ai2  75 

Culls .  5  00  a  7  00 

Hogs .  8  75  a  9  75 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  5  00  a  6  50 

Lambs  .  .  9  00  a  14  50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  45  a  50 

Com.  to  good .  35  @  40 

Chickens  choice  lb .  45  a  50JJ 

Fair  to  Good .  30  ®  38 

Fowls .  32  @  35 

Boosters... . 17  a  21 

Ducks  .  25  a  28 

Squabs,  doz .  4  00  a  9  00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
Sales  are  reported  at :  Calves,  choice, 
14  to  16c;  common  to  good.  8  to  10c; 
lambs,  hothouse,  each,  $4  to  $9. 

BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lbs .  6  00  a  6  25 

Pea  .  4  00  a  4  50 

Medium  .  4  50  a  4  75 

Red  Kidney  . 10  50  alO  75 

White  Kidney .  12  50  al3  00 

Yellow  Kye .  7  50  ®  8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  a  6  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  50  @  5  00 

Albemarle  .  9  00  all  00 

Strawberries,  Jersey,  qt  .  10  a  20 

Virginia .  8  ®  10 

Maryland  .  6  ®  12 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate .  1  00  @  2  50 

Watermelons,  each . 50  a  1  25 

POTATOES 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 2  50  @6  50 

Old,  180  lbs . 1  50  @2  50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00  a  7  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  a  2  75 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  2  00  A  6  00 

BeetB,  bbl .  1  50  a  2  50 

Cabbage,  ton .  8  00  a  12  00 

New,  bbl .  1  25  a  1  75 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  50  a  3  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2  00  @  fi  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  100  a  2  00 

Onions.  100  lbs .  50  a  1  75 

New.  bu.  crate .  1  00  a  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  on  .  1  50  a  3  25 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  2  50  a  3  60 

Radishes.  100  buDChes .  2  00  @  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  50  @4  00 

Peppers,  bu .  2  00  a  3  50 

Peas,  bu .  1  50  a  4  00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  50 

Romaine.bu .  1  00  @2  60 

Mushrooms,  ib .  20  @  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Kale,  bbl . 1  00  @  2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton .  26  00  @27  00 

No.  2  . 23  00  @26  00 

No.  3  . 20  00  @22  00 

Shipping . 15  00  @19  00 

('lover.  Mixed  . 20  00  @26  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 20  00  @22  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 15  00  @18  00 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York :  Wheat.  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.89 ; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  81c;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  52c;  rye,  $1.72;  barley,  80c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  20  to  .31c ;  common  to 
good.  27  to  29c;  dairy.  IS  to  24c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby,  .39  to  40c ;  gathered, 
good  to  choice.  30  to  34c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers.  30  to  10c  ;  fowls,  32  to  37c; 
ducks,  28  to  30c- ;  souabs,  doz.,  $5  to  $7. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $8.50;  Ben 
Davis.  $3  to  $5;  Russet,  $4  to  $6;  Spy, 
$3.50  to  $7.  Strawberries,  qt.,  20  to  35c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lbs..  $1  to  $1.10;  new,  bbl., 
$4.50  to  $8.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions.  100  lbs..  75c  to  $1  ;  asparagus, 
bu.  box.  $4.50  to  $7  ;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  75c 
to  $1  ;  spinach,  bu..  75c  to  $1  ;  carrots, 
bu.  box.  $1.50  to  $2  radishes,  bu.  box, 
50  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb.,  15  to 
35c;  rhubarb,  bu.  box,  $1  to  $1.25;  par¬ 
snips,  bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $2.75. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy.  $32  to  $34;  No.  2r  $28 
to  $30;  No.  3,  $25  to  $26;  clover  mixed, 
$25  to  $29.  Rye  straw,  $25  to  $26;  oat 
straw,  $17  to  $18. 


Fruit  crop  in  Western  North  Carolina 
was  practically  wiped  out  on  April  11. 
'Hie  damage  to  the  fruit  growers  is  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  this  section,  which  is 
the  biggest  apple  growing  district  in  the 
South.  w.  A.  B. 
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SIMPLEX 


The  Laundered  Roll  Front 
Collar — a  Tropical  W eight  for 


eurnmer  wear 


Save  Your  Tie,  Time  and  Temper 

Hall*  Hartwell  &  Co.|  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


®  ™  ®  »  tw— «»  U-x 

Guard  Your  Tire  Valves 


Vour  TIRE  VALVE  STEMS  Need  Protection  Fro*  Accidental 
Glows  And  Sand.  Mud  Diht  And  Grit  Should  Be  Kept  From  Tmc 
Threads  Or  The  TIRE  VALVE  STEM  And  Its  FITTINGS 

KWIK  ON -AN- OFF  DUST  CAPS  Do  These  Thinos  CprECTivecr 
and  Without  Loss  Or  Time 

Slip  Then  Over  VALVE  STEM  And  Then  Turn  To  The  Riohv  Line 
Screw  DUST  CAP  Until  Tight  When  Taring  Opi*  Reverse  Until  Loose 
Oh  Small  Diameter  TIRE  VALVES  US*  MILLED  RlM  NUT 
BUSniNGS  On  WHICH  KWIK-ON  AN-OFF  DUST  CAPS  Fit  Pe«'EC»l» 
1921  MODEL  IMPROVED  IN  DESIGN 

To  A  Package  For  Cents 

at  All  odlalrrs  or 

A  Schrader's  Son.Inc..  Brooklyn,  ny 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Tempering  Pocket  Knives 

Will  you  give  me  a  solution  for  tem¬ 
pering  pocket  knives?  c.  D.  B. 

Fort  Johnson,  N.  Y. 

Pocket  knives,  as  well  as  other  steel 
articles  are  tempered  by  heat  and  quick 
cooling.  We  know  of  no  solution  which 
will  do  it,  as  the  “temper”  appears  to  be 
a  special  arrangement  of  the  particles  of 
the  steel.  If  the  blade  is  heated  fairly 
hot  and  plunged  deep  into  a  cake  of  laun- 
dry  soap  you  may  get  a  fairly  good  tem¬ 
per.  But  it  is  considerable  of  au  art, 
and  requires  much  practice. 


Writing  on  Zinc  Labels 

Borne  years  ago,  I  think,  I  read  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  that  by  writing  with  a  lead 
pencil  on  zinc  and  applying  vinegar  or 
an  acid  of  some  kind  the  writing  becomes 
plain  and  indelible,  and  makes  a  good 
marker  for  use  in  orchard  or  garden. 
Can  you  inform  me  what  the  formula  is? 

Providence,  It.  I.  J.  k.  h.  n. 

We  do  not  recall  the  item,  and  the 
method  you  quote  seems  plain  enough  for 
a  trial,  at  any  rate.  But  a  simple  experi¬ 
ment.  showed  that  the  process  with  the 
lead  pencil  at  hand  did  not  work  very 
well.  Perhaps  if  a  softer  pencil  with 
larger  lead  had  been  used,  the  effect  might 
have  been  better.  What  did  work  very 
well  indeed  was  a  “grease  pencil,”  the 
sort  used  for  marking  packages  and  boxes. 
This  protected  the  zinc  for  the  hour  the 
acid  was  applied,  and  after  washing  it  off 
the  rest  of  the  ziue  was  eaten  away  just 
a  little  bit.  and  the  written  part  remained. 
Good  vinegar  will  work.  Probably  a  label 
of  this  sort  would  last  several  years.  The 
very  best  scheme,  however,  is  to  write 
on  zinc  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
platinum  chloride.  This  is  a  pretty  ex¬ 
pensive  ink  just  now,  but  not  much  is 
needed.  The  writing  must  be  done  with 
a  quill  pen  or  sharpened  stick,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  Any  metal  pen  will 
spoil  the  job. 


Drilling  Out  Mortar 

We  have  recently  moved,  and  would 
much  like  to  change  the  stovepipe  hole 
from  the  side  to  the  front  of  a  chimney, 
but  know  of  no  way  to  remove  the  brick 
and  mortar  excepting  by  the  slow,  labor¬ 
ious  process  of  chiseling  them  out.  It 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  something 
one  could  apply  to  soften  the  bricks  ami 
mortar  so  that  they  can  be  removed 
easily,  and  if  so,  I  am  sure  that  some  one 
of  your  many  readers  will  know  just 
what  it  is,  and  I  trust  will  be  glad  to 
help  a  fellow  subscriber.  As  for  me,  a-nd 
my  husband,  and  that  comprises  our 
whole  family,  we  think  more  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  every  issue  we  receive,  mbs.  f.  s. 

You  are  not  likely  to  find  any  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  drilling 
through  the  brick  wall  with  a  chisel.  If 
it  were  possible  to  soften  or  dissolve  the 
brick  and  mortar  easily  the  chimney 
would  be  in  danger. 


5V- 

MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5'/2%  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers,  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincolu-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 
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y  New  "direct  I 
from  factory”  Bargain  Book 
on  Fence  and  Gates.  Prices 
way  belo  wcompetition.  Values 
bigger  than  ever.  Get  it  today. 

I  Pay  ALL  Freight 

Brown  Fence  lasts  longest  be¬ 
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Wire  at  bargain  prices. 
Sample  and  book  free,  postpaid. 
Brown  Force  A  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  259  Cleveland,  0. 
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Improving  Carburetor 

Could  you  tell  me  whether  I  can  get 
any  make  of  carburetor  for  a  Ford  car 
that  is  any  better  than  the  one  put  on 
th(>  machine  when  it  is  sent  from  the 
works?  I  have  been  told  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  ones  that  are  better,  also  that  they 
run  on  less  gasoline.  Can  you  tell  me 
of  any?  Is  a  spark  iutensifier  any  good 
on  a  Ford?  f.  j.  c. 

Saegerstown,  Pa. 

The  makers  of  various  carburetors  make 
large  claims,  but  the  chances  are  that  you 
cannot  bettor  yourself  by  changing  till 
you  thoroughly  understand  the  one  that 
came  on  the  car.  So  much  depends  on 
the  adjustment  by  the  needle  valve  that 
you  have  to  work  out  the  best  position 
of  this  for  the  kind  of  gas  you  use,  and 
then  stick  to  that  kind  and  the  proper  ad¬ 
justment.  We  doubt  if  a  spark  intensi- 
fier  is  needed  if  the  car  is  doing  fairly 
well ;  if  it  is  not,  better  have  the  magnets 
examined,  and,  if  need  be,  remaguetized. 


Tainted  Cistern  Water 

Our  large  cisteru  is  nearly  full,  and  we 
dare  not  draw  it  off.  but  the  water  has 
color  and  odor.  What  can  we  do? 

MBS.  b.  c.  ir. 

First  of  all,  make  as  sure  as  you  can 
that  no  small  animal  has  died  in  it.  Even 
a  very  small  moiu.o  can  produce  an  as¬ 
tonishing  amount  of  odor.  If  you  find 
anything  of  this  sort,  you  must  empty 
the  cistern.  But  rain  water  sometimes 
gets  a  stale  taste  from  leaves  and  lack 
of  air.  The  best  thing  is  to  air  it  well, 
which  can  be  done  with  a  tin  can  on  a 
long  polo,  pushing  it  down  full  of  air  and 
releasing  the  air  at  the  bottom  by  turning 
the  pole.  But  you  will  have  to  stick  to 
it;  it  will  take  several  hours.  There  is 
a  pump  made  which  takes  down  air  in 
the  buckets  and  keeps  the  water  well 
aired.  If  you  must  ise  a  “chemical,” 
better  put  in,  with  g.iod  stirring,  about 
four  ounces  of  permanganate  of  potash. 
Fresh-burned  charcoal  will  often  help 
some,  and  a  teacuptu]  of  chloride  of  lime 
will  work  well,  but  will,  of  course,  harden 
the  water  a  little. 


**.  .  .  places  far  apart  arc  brought  together,  to  the  present  convenience  and  advantage 
of  the  Public  and  to  the  certain  destruction.  In  time,  of  a  host  of  petty  jealousies , 
blindnesses  and  prejudices,  by  which  the  Public  alone  have  always  been  the  sufferers 

From  Charles  Dickens’  Preface  to  Pickwick  Papers. 


The  Advance 

of  Understanding 


Even  romance  of  sixty 
brief  years  ago  could  not 
imagine  the  great  advance 
heralded  by  the  passing  of 
the  stage  coach.  The  rail¬ 
way  and  telegraph  were 
coming  into  their  own ;  but 
the  telephone  had  not  been 
so  much  as  dreamed  about. 

Yet  the  wise  men  of  that 
day  saw  the  imperative 
need.  They  saw  the  value 
of  every  step  which 
,  brought  people  into  closer 
communication  with  each 
other.  They  knew  this  to 
be  the  one  way  to  increase 


understanding;  and  to 
eliminate  the  “host  of  petty 
jealousies,  blindnesses  and 
prejudices,  by  which  the 
Public  alone  have  always 
been  the  sufferers.” 

Then  came  the  tele¬ 
phone.  And  with  its  com¬ 
ing  time  and  distance  are 
swept  away  and  a  hundred 
million  people  are  made 
neighbors. 

PI  aces  far  apart  are 
brought  together  by  34,- 
000,000  conversations  a 
day  over  the  Bell  System. 


"Bell  System” 

American'Telephone^and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed  toward 
Better  Service 


It  Took  Twenty  Years 
to  Write  This  Book 

FOR  more  than  20  years  the  Hope  Farm  Notes 
have  appeared  each  week  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Thousands  of  country  people  have 
enjoyed  these  stories,  which  contain  such  a  pleasing 
mixture  of  kindly  humor,  sound  philosophy  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  country  life.  More 
than  25  of  the  best  of  these  stories  which  have 

appeared  during  the  last  20  years  have  been  selected  and  printed  in  FV 
an  attractive  224-page  book  called  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  • 

“An  Unusual  Book  by  an  Unusual  Man” 

This  is  the  way  the  editor  of  the  “Bristol  News”  of  Bristol,  Conn., 
describes  this  book,  and  many  other  readers  have  expressed  the  same 
sentiments. 

One  man  writes:  “My  wife  says  this  is  the  most  ‘homey,’  satis¬ 
fying  book  she  has  read  in  many  a  day.” 

Another  reader  says:  “There  must  need  be  a  strong  cover  for 
such  a  book,  because  it  will  be  read  and  re-read.” 

We  know  you  will  enjoy  this  book  as  well  as  hundreds  of  others 
who  have  found  pleasure  and  entertainment  from  these  wholesome 
stories  of  farm  life. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  cloth  bound,  and  makes  a  most  desirable 
present  to  a  friend.  The  price  is  $1.50  a  copy,  postpaid.  Just  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


“Oh,  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?” 
Lowell  wrote  that  in  a  damp,  bleak  cor¬ 
ner  of  New  England,  where  the  icy  breath 
from  the  Atlantic  compels  Spring  to  wear 
her  furs.  Had  he  lived  in  New  Jersey 
this  year,  I  think  Lowell  would  have 
edited  or  revised  his  statement.  Spring 
came  dancing  up  our  valley  far  ahead  of 
time  this  year,  and  May  21  might  well 
stand  as  the  perfect  day.  At  least,  so  it 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  looked  out  across  the 
glittering  lawn,  where  the  early  sunlight 
had  turned  the  dewdrops  into  “sparklers.” 
A  group  of  robins  came  hopping  into 
view — early  birds  hunting  for  lazy  and 
belated  worms.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  the  robin  is  a  solitary  and  selfish 
bird,  but  the  very  joy  of  morning  seemed 
to  have  brought  this  group  together. 
Around  the  corner  of  the  house  came 
Roger  Red  and  several  of  his  wives — 
early  risers,  not  hunting  for  work,  but 
for  worms.  I  was  forced  to  admit  that 
while  Mrs.  Robin  and  Mrs.  Red  had 
shown  themselves  worthy  housekeepers, 
the  ladies  of  my  own  household  were  still 
asleep.  Daylight-saving  does  not  appeal 
to  them  !  For  breakfast  Thomas  and  I 
had  oatmeal  and  cream,  pancakes  and 
syrup,  and  all  the  milk  we  wanted.  In 
our  household  we  all  agree  with  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Collum,  that  milk  is  the  great  "protec¬ 
tive”  food,  and,  therefore,  there  is  family  , 
free  trade  in  milk.  Thus  well  fortified 
with  vitamines,  we  went  out  into  the  per¬ 
fect  day  all  ready  for  work. 

***** 

The  beauty  of  the  picture  spread  out 
before  us  from  our  hill  was  beyond  hu¬ 
man  power  of  expression.  Billowy  waves 
of  green  stretched  away  to  the  east.  In 
the  sunny  spots  the  dew  had  disappeared, 
but  here  and  there  were  patches  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hills  where  the  dew  had 
waited  for  the  sun,  and  they  were  now 
sparkling  like  great  diamonds  against  the 
green  of  the  woods  and  grass.  There 
were  little  patches  of  blue  water,  and 
here  and  there  silver  ribbons  where  little 
brooks  ran  down  from  hidden  springs  to 
join  the  larger  brooks  and  rivers.  And 
over  it  all  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  with¬ 
out  a  cloud  or  a  shadow  to  mar  the  glori¬ 
ous  roof  arched  far  above  us.  Far  to 
the  north  through  the  clear  sky  great  hills 
stood  up  as  if  seeking  to  cure  their  bald 
old  heads  by  bathing  them  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  To  the  south,  across  a  more  level 
country,  we  could  look  to  the  great  city 
where  gilded  towers  and  dark  housetops 
were  shining  in  the  sunlight.  A  gentle 
wind  was  moving  the  tree  tops  in  a  soft 
wavy  motion,  stirring  the  polished  green 
leaves  until  it  seemed  as  if  waves  of  elec¬ 
tric  light  were  passing  over  them.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  day !  A  perfect  day.  it  seemed  to 
us.  in  the  freshness  of  morning.  Mingled 
with  the  great  joy  of  living  came  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  regret  for  those  unfortunate  souls 
w'ho  spend  their  days  in  town  and  city 
without  ever  knowing  the  joy  and  glory 
of  true  farm  life. 

ft  jfc 

But  there  is  one  thing  about  the  joy 
and  glory  of  life  which  should  be  remem¬ 
bered.  It  may  be  possible  for  those  who 
handle  and  sell  farm  products  (or  their 
heirs)  to  view  the  pleasant  things  of  life 
without  great  labor.  Tf  a  farmer  under¬ 
took  to  spend  a  perfect  day  viewing  the 
landscape  and  dreaming,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  rude  awakening  in  the  poor- 
house  or  in  some  other  job.  So  Thomas 
and  I  laid  our  plans  for  labor,  not  for 
loafing.  We  have  about  six  acres  of 
sweet  corn  planted,  two  acres  of  potatoes, 
about  2.500  tomato  plants,  four  acres  of 
oats,  the  ground  ready  for  about  five  acres 
of  field  corn,  a  great  garden  and  big 
patches  for  cucumbers,  peppers  and  string 
beans.  There  will  probably  be  about  five 
acres  more  of  sweet  corn.  The  trees  have 
been  dusted,  and  there  is  little  more  to 
do  with  them  before  picking,  except  to 
clip  the  grass  twice  and  let  it  lie  on  the 
ground.  Thomas  and  the  day  man  pile 
in  a  load  of  fertilizer  and  start  for  the 
Alabama  field  at  the  back  of  the  farm, 
where  we  have  nearly  four  acres  of 
“Sheeminie”  sweet  corn.  All  our  fields 
are  named.  This  one  was  started  as  a 
peach  orchard — the  trees  coming  from 
Alabama.  'When  the  trees  were  pulled 
out  we  retained  the  name  because  six  of 
our  children  were  born  in  that  State. 
Broker  and  Tom  pull  the  big  load  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  up  the  hill  and  disappear  over  the 
top.  We  shall  not,  see  them  again  until 
dinner  time.  Philip  does  the  chores,  and 
then  finished  putting  the  wire  fence 
around  the  lower  orchard.  Our  poultry 
W’ill  be  confined  here  all  Summer.  The 
geese  became  a  nuisance  in  the  early 
sweet  corn.  As  fast  as  it  came  above 
ground  these  gray  gluttons  waddled 
through  the  field  nipping  off  the  sprouts. 
They  were  worse  than  crows,  because 
they  can  eat  more,  and  prohibition  is  the 
only  remedy.  So  they  will  spend  the 
Summer  in  the  orchard  of  big  apple  trees 
near  the  barn.  A  little  brook  runs 
through  it.  and  there  is  good  pasture. 
The  hens  will  keep  them  company  inside 
a  five-foot  fence.  Of  course,  we  shall 
now  kill  off  the  roosters,  and  also  the  old 
hens  as  they  stop  laying. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  usual,  the  unpopular  jobs  were 
banded  me — handed  by  myself.  Out  back 
of  the  house  is  a  large  patch  of  Alaska 
peas.  The  rows  are  three  feet  apart,  and 
they  have  been  kept  clean.  They  are 
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not  brushed,  but  I  have  hoed  the  soil  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  row,  making  a  ridge 
which  covers  the  weeds.  My  plan  was 
to  plant  hills  of  Hubbard  squash  between 
every  other  row.  Thomas  and  Philip 
shake  their  heads  at  this  proceeding. 
They  say  we  cannot  keep  them  clean,  but 
age  sometimes  brings  courage  to  a  farmer, 
and  I  shall  try  it.  By  this  time  the  fam¬ 
ily  have  come  into  action.  The  children 
trickle  out  into  the  sunshine,  and  Rose 
and  one  of  the  girls  volunteer  to  help  me. 
We  get  a  line  of  tarred  rope  and  stretch 
it  down  the  center  between  two  rows  of 
peas.  Then  with  my  hoe  I  make  hills  by 
stirring  up  the  soil  and  patting  it  down 
firmly.  The  girls  drop  five  seeds  in  each 
hill,  and  I  cover  them  with  loose  dirt. 
With  all  these  willing  hands  it  doesn’t 
take  long.  I  shall  plant  sweet  corn  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  of  squash.  When  the 
peas  have  been  picked  the  vines  will  be 
pulled  or  plowed  under,  and  then  the  en¬ 
tire  fields  will  be  left  to  the  squash  and 
corn.  It  will  be  a  job  to  keep  them 
clean,  but  a  thick  seeding  of  rye  about 
August  10  will  help  keep  the  weeds  out. 
Right  beside  us  as  we  work  the  kudzu  is 
warming  up.  That  is  true,  for  this  plant 
seems  to  need  warmth  to  push  it  on.  The 
plants  started,  but  have  not  done  much 
during  the  cold  w'oathor.  Now  they  have 
the  appearance  of  some  thin-blooded  man 
who  gets  ready  to  tear  things  apart  when 
warm  weather  comes.  Those  who  know 
this  plant  say  that  when  it  gets  well 
started  it  will  drive  me  out  of  the  squash 


field,  and  almost  lift  the  house  off  its 
foundation.  We  shall  see  about  that. 
***** 

Up  in  Alabama  Thomas  and  the  day 
man  are  dropping  fertilizer  by  hand.  This 
is  monotonous  and  mean  work.  A  man 
with  imagination  might  get  something  out 
of  it,  I  suppose.  This  handful  of  bad¬ 
smelling  stuff,  which  we  put  beside  each 
hill  of  corn,  might  help  us  to  a  lesson  in 
geography,  if  we  were  wise.  The  nitrate 
of  soda  came  from  those  dry  deserts  in 
South  America,  where  ages  ago  it  was 
stored  in  the  sand.  Hopeless  men  have 
toiled  and  died  in  years  past  that  the 
hideous  deserts  might  provide  these  ni¬ 
trates  for  our  corn.  The  sting  of  this 
dry  dust  in  our  nose  and  eyes  is  but  the 
whip  of  the  fierce  hot.  winds  across  the 
dry  wastes  of  Chili.  The  blood  and  bone 
in  this  fertilizer  came  from  some  panting 
steer  driven  across  dry,  barren  stretches 
in  the  Southwest,  and  finally  fattened  on 
some  rich  Alfalfa  farm  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Ages  ago  great  herds  of  gigantic 
animals  died  in  Southern  and  Western 
valleys.  Their  bones  were  petrified  into 
“phosphate  rock.”  and  finally  dug  from 
the  earth,  crushed  and  bitten  by  sulphuric 
acid  into  acid  phosphate.  Or  it  may  be 
that  leather  was  used.  An  old  harness 
which  galled  a  horse  shot  dead  while 
hauling  the  cannon  into  action,  the  shoe 
which  enclosed  the  foot,  of  royalty,  a 
baby’s  little  boot,  the  tattered  footgear  of 
a  tramp.  All  were  thrown  together, 
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roasted  or  crushed  and  gnawed  by  the 
biting  acid  until  the  tough  leather  was 
fit  to  feed  our  corn.  And  then  the  pot¬ 
ash— dug  from  some  German  mine, 
leached  or  dried  out  of  some  bitter  west¬ 
ern  lake,  or  torn  from  the  ocean  as  sea¬ 
weed — here  it  is  at  last  in  our  New 
Jersey  cornfield — passing  on,  ever  on, 
through  the  eternal  round  of  nature.  But 
Thomas  and  the  day  man  have  little 
thought  for  such  things.  This  is  “fer¬ 
tilizer,”  dusty,  stinging  and  foul  smelling. 
It  will  make  the  sweet  corn  grow,  and 
they  keep  on  their  monotonous  travel  up 
and  down  the  row's,  with  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  glance  at  the  sun,  hoping  that  this 
biting  fertilizer  will  keep  the  crow's  away. 
***** 

Here  comes  the  Japanese  boy,  asking 
for  a  job,  with  that  look  which  plainly 
indicates  his  hope  that  I  cannot  find  one. 
I  can  always  find  a  job.  Having  finished 
the  squash,  I  have  another  still  more  un¬ 
popular  experiment.  I  am  going  to  give 
that  blight-proof  potato  a  supreme  test. 
Out  back  of  the  woodshed  is  a  piece  of 
well-shaded  land,  which  looks  to  me  like 
a  sure  blight  trap.  I  have  had  it  plowed  ; 
now  I  will  start  these  blight-proof  pota¬ 
toes  in  my  own  way.  So  I  cut  them  just 
as  I  want  them.  The  day  man  stops  to 
tell  me  I  am  wrong  in  not  breaking  off 
all  the  sprouts,  but  I  want  them  on  for 
a  quick  start.  We  run  a  line  with  our 
tarred  rope  across  the  patch  and  smqpth 
off  the  surface  with  a  hand  rake.  Then 
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Goodrich  30x3£ 
anti-skid  safety  tread  fabric  tire 
now  available  at  the 
20%  Price  Reduction  which 
went  into  effect  May  2nd 


Goodrich 

30x35i 

(t/fn&Skid  Safety  Tread 
at  die  20%  Price  Reduction 

Here  is  a  30x31  tire,  with  snappy 
black  tread  and  creamy  white 
sides — clean,  trim,  splendidly 
finished — generously  large  and 
full  in  size,  with  the  Goodrich 
anti-skid  safety  tread. 

This  tire  will  give  you  much 
longer  mileage,  the  greatest  of 
durability,  the  utmost  riding 
comfort  and  the  fullest  satis- 
fa&ion. 

Like  all  other  Goodrich  tires 
the  ”30x3 i”  is  made  only  in  one 
quality.  It  is  so  thoroughly  and 
unusually  good  that  its  makers 
frankly  declare  it  the  best  tire 
ever  made  for  small  cars. 

THE  B.F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 
oAkron,  Ohio 

Dealers  everywhere  are  selling  Goodrich  Silver- 
town  Cords,  Goodrich  Fabric  Tires  and  Goodrich 
Red  or  Gray  Tubes — all  one  quality — at  the  20% 
reduction  in  prices  which  Goodrich  made  effec¬ 
tive  May  2nd,  1921. 
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I  take  a  boo  and  drive  it  drop  beside  the 
line  and  open  the  hole  a  little.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  boy  slips  a  seed  piece  in  behind  it 
and  I  gently  pull  out  the  hoe  and  let  the 
s<>d  fall  upon  the  seed.  Then  the  soil  is 
patted  down  above  it.  We  put  the  rows 
1!<4  feet  apart  and  the  seed  pieces  a  little 
over  one  foot  in  the  row.  That  is  slow 
work,  and  will  mean  hand  culture.  If 
this  variety  is  really  blight-proof,  there 
will  be  a  great  yield.  It  was  lively  work 
for  the  boy.  Little  Rose  sits  at  one  end 
in  the  shade,  making  a  line  collection  of 
mud  pies.  She  mixes  her  clay  and  water, 
cuts  out  the  mud,  puts  a  little  moss  on 
each  one  for  “frosting."  and  puts  them 
in  the  sun  to  bake.  Of  a  sudden  she 
jumps  up  and  runs  across  the  lawn  in 
answer  to  some  call  which  I  do  not  hear. 

I  think  the  older  girl  is  baking  a  cake 
and 'little  Hose  has  run  to  lick  off  the 
spoon! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Our  job  is  done,  and  it  is  about  time  ^ 
for  dinner.  The  men  are  back  from  the 
cornfield  and  are  fixing  up  the  weeder. 
This  afternoon  they  will  scratch  over  the 
sweet  corn  and  potatoes.  Cherry-top  has 
been  working  with  the  lawn  mower.  As 
l  go  to  the  house  I  see  him  rushing  out 
to  the  lawn  with  unwonted  energy.  The 
lawn  mower  never  had  such  attractions 
before.  But  it  isn't  the  lawn  mower;  he 
is  going  to  fix  up  the  tennis  court — a 
very  different  thing  from  running  a 
mower,  though  it  involves  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  greater  energy.  The  women  have 
been  too  busy  cleaning  to  prepare  any 
elaborate  dinner.  We  have  fried  meat, 
potato  and  asparagus,  bread  and  butter 
and  milk.  Jack  has  sent  us  a  box  of 
grapefruit  from  Florida.  You  know  it 
never  would  keep  long  in  this  climate,  so 
we  will  substitute  it  for  the  usual  rhu-  | 
barb  sauce.  The  Japanese  boy  cuts  the 
fruit  and  serves  it  in  proper  style.  Our 
folks  have  planned  for  a  shopping  trip  to 
T’aterson  this  afternoon,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  unanimous  desire  for  me  to  go 
along.  Little  Hose  is  particularly  insist¬ 
ent.  “I’ll  need  you  over  there.  ’  she 
says.  I  think  T  have  earned  a  half  hull-  j 
day.  though  I  could  use  it  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  reading  and  writing.  But  when 
the  time  comes  I  get  into  the  car  with  the 
rest,  and  with  my  daughter  at  the  wheel 
off  we  go — half  a  dozen  of  us  in  all.  Our 
country  roads  are  beautiful  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  Except  for  a  mile  or  so  through  the 
woods,  we  drive  through  what,  seems  to  lie 
a  continuous  town.  It  seems  as  if  all  the 
people  are  out  in  the  sun  at  play  or  at 
work  in  gardens.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  these  people  are  spending  less  time 
over  food  and  housekeeping  and  taking 
more  of  their  life  outdoors.  When  we 
reached  Paterson  T  was  invited  to  help 
our  folks  “shop” — a  great  privilege  until 
you  realize  fhe  meaning  of  it.  Little 
Hose  had  her  eye  on  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
and  a  little  yellow  dress.  Certainly  she 
needed  me.  We  came  home  in  the  late 
afternoon,  the  car  well  filled  with  pack¬ 
ages.  Cherry-top  and  the  Japanese  boy 
were  playing  tennis.  The  week’s  work 
was  ended  and  old  Bruce  sat  on  the  lawn, 
his  wise  head  at  one  side,  no  doubt  won¬ 
dering  at  the  strange  antics  of  these 
crazy  humans.  For  supper  we  had  baked 
beans,  pot  cheese,  bread  and  butter  and 
rhubarb  sauce.  Then  through  the  twi¬ 
light  the  girls  played  croquet,  the  boys 
went  visiting.  Mother  sat  on  the  porch 
sewing,  and  I  walked  about  looking  at 
the  garden  and  the  strawberries.  Soon  I 
found  myself  sitting  on  the  porch  beside 
Mother.  Little  Hose  came  and  sat  on 
my  lap,  and  one  by  one  the  others  joined 
us.  and  thus  as  the  darkness  gathers  we 
end  our  perfect  day.  H.  w.  c. 


Roster's  Blue  Spruce 

Recently  I  ordered  a  Roster’s  blue 
spruce  from  a  supposedly  reliable  nursery. 
The  tree  came,  atd  looks  like  a  plain,  or¬ 
dinary  Norway  spruce;  no  trace  of  blue 
in  its  foliage.  Upon  my  complaining  to 
the  company  about  this,  they  advised  me 
that  the  tree  was  a  genuine  Roster's,  and 
after  being  acclimated  to  my  soil  would 
undoubtedly  become  as  blue  as  any.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  doubt  this,  as  I  have  another 
tree,  a  genuine  Roster’s  of  blue  color, 
and  this  tree  did  not  change  in  any  color 
after  growing  for  three  years.  Have  any 
of  our  readers  had  any  experience  with 
this  tree?  Can  I  expect  it  to  turn  blue? 
Tree  is  about  2  ft.  high.  C'.  n.  M. 

Springs,  Pa. 

As  I  understand  it.  Roster’s  blue 
spruce  is  an  extra  tine  blue  selection  of 
the  Colorado  blue  spruce,  the  selection 
being  made  by  a  Mr.  Roster  of  Europe, 
and  propagated  by  grafting  on  to  the 
Norway  spruce  or  on  to  seedlings  of  the 
Colorado  spruce.  It  is  also  propagated 
from  cuttings,  but  Ibis  selected  strain  is 
never  propagated  from  seed.  Now  this 
manner  of  its  propagation  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  green-leaved  ones 
being  among  them,  as  the  young  shoots 
used  for  grafts  are  blue  when  they  are 
grafted  onto  the  stock,  and  will  always 
remain  blue. 

Seedlings  of  the  Colorado  blue  spruce 
do  not  come  true ;  they  will  run  from 
green-leaved  through  many  shades  and 
combinations  of  blue  and  green  and  blue; 
and  some  nurserymen,  no  doubt,  are  un¬ 
scrupulous  enough  to  substitute  these 
seedlings  for  Roster’s,  as  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  Roster’s  is  now  quite  limited, 
owing  to  the  operations  of  Quarantine  37. 
I  think  there  is  no  question  that  you  are 
justified  in  strongly  insisting  that  this 
green  tree  be  replaced  with  a  genuine 
Roster’s  blue.  K. 


- 

- 


Binder  Prices 
Have  Been  Reduced 

McCormick  ■  Deering 
Milwaukee 


G Veteran  Farmers  Use 
^McCormick ,  Peering  and 
o Milwaukee  binders 

SAFEGUARD  your  grain 
crop  while  you  have  time, 
by  ordering  necessary  time- 
and  labor-saving  harvesting 
equipment  and  genuine  I H  C 
repairs  from  your  nearby  Inter¬ 
national  dealer.  Place  your 
reliance  in  machines  bearing 
the  time-tried,  service-proved 
names — <5KcCormick>  ‘Deering 
and  fZKCilw auke e.  These  are 
names  your  father  and  grand¬ 
father  knew  well — and  trusted. 
The  reputation  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  assures  you  that  they  are 
today  as  ever  worthy  of  your 
confidence. 


This  Is  Tfot  a  Tear 
for  Twine  Experiments — 
Use  Quality  Twine 

THIS  year  it  will  not  pay  to 
take  chances.  It  is  not  a 
safe  season  to  do  any  experi¬ 
menting  with  poor  twine.  Do 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  but 
the  best.  Buy  the  twine  that 
has  long  been  considered 
standard  and  found  completely 
satisfactory — the  old  reliable 
c TXCcCormick,  Deering  and  Inter¬ 
national.  These  International 
Harvester  twines  have  the 
efficient  binding  qualities 
woven  into  them.  They  will 
add  much  to  the  success  of 
your  harvest.  Visit  the  Inter¬ 
national  Dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company 


of  America 

(incorporated  ) 


Chicago  t  iNirnn  non  atfiy  1  USA 

92  ‘ Branch  Houses  and  15,000  ‘■Dealers  in  the  United  States 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


WRITE  GALL! 


•TODAY 


OF  WAT 


For  new  1921  Catalog.  Save  $25  to^BlOO 
on  Gasoline  EngineV  Manuro  SnrfTidors, 
Cream  Separators.  UViotora.  (wKo r  Im¬ 
plements  and  Tools,  wfcold  dJrect  from 

factory.  Our  300. 000  aati^td  utfiomers  prove 
merit  of  goods  ami  direct  RulliAwcm.  CloieMhip- 
ping  pointa.  Mention  machine  ^^tereat. Write  today. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.,  Box277Walerloo,  Iowa 


Look  at  gour  wheat 
he  fore  harvest 


Ha«  it  long,  foil  heads  of  sound  grain? 
Is  the  straw  stiff  enough  to  stand  ? 

Will  it  yield  as  much  as  you  hoped? 

Is  the  clover  or  grass  stand  in  it  good  ? 
If  not,  think  over  the  matter  of  using  a 
fertilizer  that  will  help  you. 


For  six  years  wheat  fertilizers  hav* 
contained  little  or  no  Fotash. 

Potash  prices  are  now  much  lower. 
Enough  German  Potash  has  now  come 
forward,  so  that  those  who  wish  can 
buy  wheat  fertilizers  with 


4  TO  6%  POTASH 


Co  at  once  to  your  dealer  and  tell 
he  get  it  for  you  when  the  fertil 


him  what  you  want  and  insist  that 
izer  salesman  makes  his  first  call. 


Potash  Pays 


SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE  POTASH  SYNDICATE,  H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 
42  Broadway  New  York 


SAVE  All  Your  Grain 

Don’t  wait  lor  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  right  and  get  tho 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker  make* 
the  ideal  small  outfit. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  littlethresbinK  to  do,  or  small 
power,  wo  can  supply  you  with  a  machine  without 
self  feeder  or  wind  stacker  and  at  a  price  that 
will  make  your  purchase  a  real  investment. 

Just  give  tm  the  size  of  your  engine  find  tho  amount  of  grain 
usually  raised  and  we'll  submit  a  proposition  on  a  rnachino 
that  will  bo  just  tho  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


(Durable,  easy  to 
Jbp.raU,  great  ca¬ 
pacities.  Many  size. 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
power.  WRITE  poitrl 
lor  catalog. t>riccTODAYon',ELi; 

J — King  at  Balor..'* 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.  fcsg 

2044'H«nip,hlr,  St  ..Quincy,  111. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0f .  equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 
xy2  marks,  or  IOC.  francs,  llemit.  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates.  41.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  iielieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  ♦•>  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  >  ou  should  mention  Thk  Rural  Nkw- 
Yurkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Wo  agree  with  you  as  to  housekeepers  wanted,  and 
about  the  working  woman  and  her  ideas;  they  make 
one  tired.  Your  editorial  about  Mrs.  P>.  T.  C.  is  the 
reverse  at  this  home.  The  “Mrs.”  thinks  you  do  not 
know  anything;  she  does  not  read  The  It.  N.-Y.,  only 
what  I  tell.  I  have  been  a  reader  for  SO  years  or  mo-e. 

Massillon,  O.  P.  R.  M. 

WE  shall  not  lie  surprised  if  “the  Mrs.”  is  a 
very  sensible  woman.  In  the  other  ease  men¬ 
tioned  the  man  of  the  house  thought  The  R.  N.-Y. 
suggested  too  many  things  for  him  to  do.  So  you  see 
we  enter  all  sorts  of  families  and  get  all  sides  of 
human  nature.  We  hope  our  friend  will  read  the 
paper  for  80  years  more,  and  that  the  time  will  eorae 
when  lie  and  his  wife  will  have  a  good-natured  eon- 
test  to  see  which  can  get  hold  of  it  first. 


* 


THE  directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  voted  to 
sell  June  milk  as  follows:  Class  1  milk,  .$1.05 
per  10t)  lhs. ;  Class  2,  $1.55,  and  Class  8.  $1.50.  <  )f 

course  no  price  for  Class  4  milk  can  he  made  until 
market  quotations  for  June  are  figured.  There  is 
great  concern  over  the  condition  of  the  dairy 
products  market.  On  the  day  of  the  directors’ 
meeting  hotter  was  quoted  at  about  20  cents  and 
cheese  at  15.  That,  would  mean  less  than  00  cents 
for  Class  4  milk,  and  that,  of  course,  would  bring 
the  pooling  price  down  to  a  low  point.  Production 
has  been  high,  since  pastures  are  better  and  earlier 
than  in  most  years.  The  ice  cream  trade  has  badly 
slumped  thus  far  this  year  in  consequence  of  the 
cold  weather. 

% 

ANOTHER  meeting  of  the  Education  Committee 
of  Tweuty-i  ne  Avill  he  held  at  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  on  June  11.  We  hope  that  every  farmer  who  can 
do  so  will  attend.  We  believe  this  committee  wants 
to  know  just  what  farmers  desire  in  regard  to  the 
rural  schools.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  policy  of 
staying  away  to  criticize  the  committee.  It  is  better 
in  every  way  to  go  right  to  the  meeting  and  find 
fault  there,  if  need  he.  We  think  this  committee  will 
report  just  what  they  hear  from  farmers.  Therefore 
it  is  our  part  to  turn  out  and  tell  them  what  we 
want. 

* 


CONGRESS  finally  passed  an  immigration  law 
which  limits  the  number  of  immigrants  to  this 
country  between  now  and  June  1,  11)22,  to  855.000 
people.  This  is  three  per  cent  of  the  foreign-horn 
residents  in  the  United  States  as  indicated  by  the 
1010  census.  By  nationalities  this  means  Germany, 
75,000;  United  Kingdom,  77.000;  Austria,  50.000; 
Italy,  40,000;  Russia,  51.000;  Sweden,  19,000;  Nor¬ 
way,  20,000;  Denmark.  5.000;  other  countries,  less 
than  4.000.  It  seems  that  of  the  people  who  came  to 
this  country  last  year  only  2.8  per  cent  were  farmers. 
The  great  proportion  of  the  immigrants  flocked  to 
the  cities — already  overcrowded.  Had  there  been 
any  evidence  that  these  newcomers  were  farm  hands,, 
or  desirous  of  going  to  the  country  for  work,  this 
immigration  bill  would  not  have  been  passed  by 
Congress,  for  all  recognized  the  need  of  farm 
laborers.  It  became  evident  that  the  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  were  coming  prepared  to  crowd 
into  the  big  cities  and  towns  on  the  Atlantic  slope, 
where  there  are  now  thousands  of  the  unemployed 
and  not  houses  enough  for  all.  We  have  already 
taken  in  more  “undesirable  citizens”  than  we  should 
have  done.  We  have  not  been  able  to  assimilate 
them — in  many  cities  they  are  mastering  the  men 
and  the  principles  which  stand  for  Americanism. 


* 


ONE  way  io  increase  the  consumption  of  dairy 
products  would  he  to  remove  the  luxury  war 
tax  on  ice  cream  and  “ice  cream  soda.”  This  is  one 
of  the  hardest  of  all  taxes  to  collect.  It  is  not  likely 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

that  the  Government  really  receives  half  of  this  tax. 
There  is  no  accurate  way  of  checking  up  sales.  It 
merely  means  smaller  portions  and  higher  prices, 
and  that  means  decreased  consumption.  Lower 
prices  on  ice  cream  would  mean  greater  sales,  and 
thus  take  care  of  more  of  the  surplus  milk.  It  would 
not  fully  work  out.  in  New  Jersey,  for  in  that  State 
Governor  Edwards  killed  the  law  to  prevent  the 
substitution  of  inferior  fats  in  “ice  cream !”  We 
think,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  luxury  tax  has 
served  its  purpose,  if  it  ever  had  any,  and  should 
now  he  repealed. 

* 

HERE  is  a  report  of  the  progress  of  two 
friends : 

Thinking  that  you,  ns  well  as  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ber- 
rnng,  on  their  Connecticut-to-Ualifornia  trip  with  their 
oxen,  were  in  Chester,  Pa.,  yesterday,  and  left  this  morn¬ 
ing  (May  10),  over  the  Capitol  Trail,  which  will  take 
them  through  Wilmington,  Del.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  to 
Washington.  D.  C.  They  are  both  well  and  getting 
along  fine.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  time  with  these  peo¬ 
ple.  and  told  Mr.  Berrang  that  he  ought  to  send  in  a  let¬ 
ter  once  in  a  while  to  you.  letting  the  readers  of  your 
paper  know  where  he  was  and  how  he  was  getting  along, 
hut  he  did  not  feel  that  he  was  capable  of  doing  this. 

W.  J*.  BULLARD. 

We  all  remember  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrang  left 
New  York  about  New  Year’s  on  their  trip  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  ox  team.  Chester  is  about  20  miles  south 
of  Philadelphia.  At  this  rate  it  will  take  two  years 
to  reach  the  Pacific  coast,  hut  the  Berrangs  are  in 
no  hurry.  Why  should  they  be?  They  are  certainly 
seeing  the  country,  and  they  get  a  far  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  than  they  could  by 
glancing  from  the  windows  of  a  Pullman.  Mr.  Ber¬ 
rang' ought  to  tell  us  what  he  thinks  of  America  as 
it  slowly  unfolds  to  the  slow  tread  of  his  oxen. 

* 

IT  is  reported  that  a  company  will  he  organized  to 
drill  for  oil  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  just  across  the 
Hudson  from  New  York  City.  It  is  claimed  that 
films  of  oil  on  the  river  water  show  that  oil  may  he 
obtained  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  A  most  at¬ 
tractive  proposition  for  selling  oil  stock  could  he 
made  out  of  this  venture,  hut  we  advise  our  readers 
P>  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  For  many  years  the 
geologists  have  carefully  studied  the  soil  and  rock 
formation  of  New  Jersey,  and  they  are  positive  that 
there  are  no  profitable  deposits  of  oil  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  that  State.  Those  geologists  have  located  oil 
deposits  in  other  States  and  predicted  the  supply  to 
he  obtained  from  them  with  wonderful  accuracy. 
Do  not  he  deceived  by  glowing  circulars  and  great 
promises.  There  is  no  available  oil  in  New  Jersey 
soil,  l.et  the  proposition  alone.  Another  oil  scheme 
soon  to  he  worked  will  he  based  on  oil  deposits  in 
Alaska.  It  is  true  that  oil  has  been  found  there,  hut 
it  is  too  far  away.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
it  can  be  handled  economically. 


* 


WE  have  had  ten  reports  of  annual  Sweet  clover 
plants  which  lived  through  the  Winter  and 
came  up  fresh  and  green  this  Spring.  It  may  he  that 
from  these  plants  seed  of  a  hardy  strain  may  he  ob¬ 
tained.  That  would  make  this  plant  even  more  valu¬ 
able.  We  understand  that  thus  far  no  strain  of  this 
clover  has  proved  continuously  hardy,  but  there  is 
always  a  chance  for  it,  and  we  hope  all  those  who 
have  these  wintered-over  plants  will  mark  them  and 
sow  the  seed  for  future  testing. 


* 

RECENTLY,  on  page  704.  we  printed  the  report 
from  the  Biological  Survey  about  permits  to 
kill  robins  caught  stealing  fruit.  The  directions 
seemed  fair  enough — New  York  State  fruit  growers 
were  to  apply  to  the  State  Conservation  Commission 
for  a  permit.  A  large  number  of  our  readers  have 
made  such  application,  and  they  receive  a  letter  con¬ 
taining  the  following: 

In  reply  we  would  advise  you  that  before  the  commis¬ 
sion  issues  this  permit  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  make 
an  investigation  of  the  damage  being  done  to  your  ber¬ 
ries  by  the  robins.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  your  berries 
begin  to  ripen,  if  you  will  notify  the  commission,  we 
will  have  a  protector  make  an  investigation  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  and,  if  the  robins  are  doing  serious  dam¬ 
age  to  your  berry  crop,  the  commission  will  take  under 
advisement  the  issuing  of  a  permit  to  shoot  the  robins. 

In  the  event  that  this  permit  is  issued  to  you  it 
would  have  to  conform  with  the  Federal  permit  issued 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and 
it.  is  only  effective  between  the  16th  day  of  May  and  the 
15th  day  of  July.  ELLIS  J.  stalky, 

Commissioner. 

We  wonder  if  anyone  connected  with  the  commis¬ 
sion  can  appreciate  the  humor  of  all  this.  Long  be¬ 
fore  t lie  “inspector”  could  get  around  and  make  his 
report  the  robins  would  have  cleaned  out  the  crop. 
Then  those  Avise  owls  will  take  the  matter  “under 
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advisement.”  Possibly  the  permit  might  he  issued  by 
Thanksgiving.  In  that  case  the  fruit  grower  would 
be  obliged  to  chase  the  robins  to  Florida  or  Georgia 
in  order  to  shoot  them.  Then  he  would  require  some 
other  “permit.”  A  great  farce.  The  robins  have 
begun  early  on  our  strawberries.  They  seem  to  knoAV 
the  true  value  of  these  “permits.” 

A  day  or  two  ago  two  Bills  came  to  me.  one  from  the 
country,  where  a  man  hauled  some  lumber  for  me.  Avith 
a  team,  from  a  sawmill,  at  90c  an  hour;  another,  a 
linoleum  layer’s  bill  for  putting  down  linoleum  in  our 
office.  $2.25  an  hour.  When  one  considers  that  the  90- 
cent  man  had  a  team,  etc.,  valued  at  $500.  and  the 
other’s  tools  were  worth  a  few  dollars,  it  opens  up 
some  channels  of  thought  for  farmers’  unions,  or  some 
method  of  securing  a  fairer  share  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar.  More  power  to  you  !  r.  a. 

IT  does  open  up  such  channels  of  thought,  and  the 
thought  should  run  through  at  full  speed.  The 
city  worker  cannot  claim  that  he  was  paid  for  su¬ 
perior  skill.  Tt.  required  more  skill  to  drive  the  team 
properly  and  load  and  unload  those  logs.  The  farmer 
could  learn  the  other  man’s  trade  in  half  the  time 
required  to  learn  how  to  farm.  The  high  rate  of 
payment  was  based  on  organization  and  the  ability 
to  control  the  market.  Every  other  worker  on  earth 
except  the  farmer  lias  striven  to  obtain  this  con¬ 
trol,  and  most  of  them  have  secured  it.  Now  that 
the  farmer  intends  to  do  the  same  thing  his  efforts 
are  ranked  as  “class  legislation.”  Well,  it  is  class 
legi  sla  tion — ff  rst-cl  a  ss. 


* 

If  anyone  thinks  that  a  woman’s  services  on  the  farm 
are  not  in  demand,  just  let  her  advertise  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  ses  what  happens.  M.  L. 

THIS  woman  says  she  advertised  for  a  position 
and  received  over  70  offers.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  great  demand  for  Avoman’s  help  on 
the  farm.  Many  farm  women  are  sadly  overworked, 
and  they  must  have  help,  hut  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  it.  Now  and  then  women  write  saying  they 
prefer  to  work  in  the  country.  Were  they  to  let  their 
Avants  he  known,  as  M.  L.  did,  their  could  he  no 
question  about  their  securing  employment.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family  is  iioaa'  so  large  and  varied  that,  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  name  any  ordinary 
article  which  some  reader  cannot  supply  and  which 
some  other  reader  does  not  want. 

* 

WHEN  a  dog  leaves  his  owner’s  property  and 
goes  roaming  about  the  country  he  has  no 
rights  which  the  public  should  he  asked  to  respect. 
Most  dogs  AA'lio  do  such  roaming  are  driven  from 
home  by  hunger.  They  are  not  half  fed.  and  as  hun¬ 
ger  will  drive  a  man  to  crime,  who  can  expect  a  half- 
starved  dog  to  pass  by  a  tame  rabbit,  a  chicken  or  a 
sheep?  It  is  true  that  some  dogs  appear  at  times 
to  he  crazed  by  a  desire  to  hunt  and  kill  sheep,  but 
seldom  or  never  do  we  hear  of  a  sheep  killer  who 
Avas  reasonably  fed  or  trained  at  home.  Wo  think 
the  dog  owner  is  usually  more  responsible  for  dam¬ 
age  than  the  dog.  Tt  is  a  crime  to  starve  or  half¬ 
feed  a  horse;  it  should  be  considered  even  a  greater 
crime  to  starve  a  dog.  The  hungry  horse  is  not 
likely  to  damage  the  neighbors,  while  the  hungry 
dog  is. 


Brevities 

A  new  fraud  is  being  attempted  in  New  Hampshire, 
Avhere  a  faker  is  trying  to  get  farmers  to  pay  him  money 
for  soil  analysis  and  “advice”  to  l>e  given  by  the  State 
Experiment  'Station.  All  such  folks  are  frauds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  good  crops  of  potatoes  can  he 
grown  Avithout  cultivation  if  the  ground  is  well  mulched 
after  the  crop  is  planted.  Any  coarse  material  like 
straw,  coarse  hay,  weeds  or  coarse  manure  Avill  answer. 
The  plants  grow  up  through  the  mulch,  most  of  the 
weeds  are  smothered  and  the  soil  is  kept  cool  and  moist. 

We  are  getting  reports  about  the  behavior  of  kudzu 
in  the  North.  While  it  is  denounced  as  a  pest  by  some, 
all  agree  that  when  well  rooted  it  can  make  more  growth 
than  any  other  plant  in  one  season.  All  seem  to  agree 
that  it  makes  good  cattle  feed.  Near  the  house  or  gar¬ 
den  it  will  take  possession  of  the  soil  and  drive  other 
plants  out.  If  it  will  do  that  on  some  of  our  old  pas¬ 
tures  it  would  prove  a  blessing.  Our  own  plants  arc 
making  good  growth. 

If  we  assume  that  Lot’s  wife  was  a  woman  of  fair 
size  she  weighed  about  130  lbs.  The  Geological  Survey 
figures  that  all  the  salt  produced  in  the  United  States 
for  1920  would  average  about  130  lbs.  for  each  of  the 
106.000,000  inhabitants.  The  survey  also  says  that  if 
all  the  saline  matter  in  the  ocean  were  solidified  it 
would  make  a  block  measuring  4.800.000  cubic  miles.  If 
crushed  and  spread  all  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
United  States: — excluding  Alaska — it  would  form  a 
crust  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  deep. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  National  Agricultural  Policy 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  sub¬ 
mitted  10  questions  to  Farm  Bureau  members,  and 
asks  for  opinions.  The  object  of  this  is  io  get  the 
mind  of  American  farmers  regarding  questions  of 
national  importance.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  had 
no  real  means  of  knowing  how  farmers  stand  on  big 
questions.  This  plan  if  successful  will  help  mark  out 
a  definite  agricultural  policy.  The  following  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  submitted.  There  are  many  others, 
of  course,  but  if  a  good  referendum  on  these  can  be 
obtained  it  will  help  us  all. 

1.  Do  you  favor  commodity  financing  based  on  bond¬ 
ed  warehouse  receipts? 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  development  of  a  personal  rural 
credits  system  with  proper  safeguards? 

3.  Do  you  favor  live  stock  financing  based  on  proper 
pledge  of  animals  and  feed? 

4.  Do  you  request  that  authority  be  granted  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  so  to  classify  rediscounts  as  to 
give  prior  consideration  to  loans  for  basic  production  of 
all  kinds? 

5.  Do  you  favor  increasing  the  limit  on  Federal 
Land  Bank  mortgage  loans  from  $10,000  to  $25,000? 

6.  Do  you  favor  asking  Congress  to  submit  to  the 
State  a  constitutional  amendment,  prohibiting  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  all  tax-free  securities? 

7.  Are  you  in  favor  of  continuing  the  excess  profits 
tax  ? 

8.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  a  general 
calcs  tax? 

0.  Will  you  be  able  to  move  a  materially  larger 
amount  of  agricultural  products  if  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  secures  an  adequate  reduction  in 
freight  rates? 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  building  of  farm-to-market 
roads  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the  construction  of 
transcontinental  highways? 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
waterway  for  transportation  and  other  purposes? 

12.  Do  you  favor  placing  the  packers  under  super¬ 
vision  by  the  government,  and  the  vesting  of  such  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

13.  Do  you  favor  legislation  making  illegal  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  short  selling  in  agricultural  products? 

14.  Do  you  favor  truth-in-fabric  legislation? 

15.  Do  you  favor  enabling  legislation  for  co-operative 
marketing? 

1(5.  Do  you  favor  other  waterway  development  for 
transportation,  reclamation  and  power  at  this  time? 


A  Great  Long  Island  Potato  Meeting 

The  Long  Island  farmers  are  fond  of  alluding  to 
Suffolk  County  as  the  “Sunrise  County”  of  New 
York.  Long  Island  stands  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
State  like  a  long  slender  finger  reaching  out  to  test 
the  temperature  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  get  as 
close  to  the  Gulf  Stream  as  possible.  The  sun  rises 
there  before  its  beams  reach  the  mainland  of  New 
York,  and  out  on  this  sunny  island  are  some  of  the 
best  farmers  in  the  country,  and  the  crops  they  raise 
cf  corn  and  potatoes  are  remarkable.  Not  only  do 
they  raise  good  crops,  but  during  the  past  few  years 
the  farmers  of  Long  Island  have  been  able  to  get 
together  and  make  a  great  study  of  the  crop  con¬ 
ditions.  Nowhere  else  in  the  country  perhaps  have 
the  problems  of  fertilizing,  spraying  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  certified  seed  potatoes  been  so  fully 
worked  out;  and  now  these  farmers  are  preparing 
for  a  great  meeting  at  which  they  will  show  the 
world  what  they  have  been  doing.  On  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  June  20  and  30  what  is  known  as 
the  fourth  annual  tour  of  Long  Island  potato 
growers  will  be  held.  This  trip  will  bring  potato 
growers  and  farm  workers  together  for  a  great 
Study.  A  large  company  is  expected,  and  it  will  be 
a  fully  representative  meeting.  There  will  be  a 
chance  to  examine  the  "work  done  in  producing  seed, 
as  hundreds  of  tests  are  under  observation.  Then 
there  are  many  fertilizer  experiments  to  be  shown, 
and  a  great  display  of  all  kinds  of  potato-growing 
implements.  There  will  be  a  great  field  meeting  and 
n  big  dinner  at  Green  port,  and  practically  everything 
to  satisfy  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  man  who  is 
interested  in  potato  growing.  All  are  invited,  and 
what  is  more,  thoroughly  welcome.  Those  who 
would  like  to  plan  ahead  about  attending  this  meet¬ 
ing  may  apply  to  Mr.  Herman  Aldrich  at  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  at  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


Co-operative  Poultry  Marketing  in  N.  J. 

The  poultry  men  of  New  Jersey  know  that  their 
hens  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  country.  They  feed 
well,  and  are  located  within  a  day’s  journey  of  the 
finest  markets  in  the  world.  Yet  they  find  that  eggs 
from  California — shipped  3,000  miles  or  more — come 
right  into  their  home  market  and  command  a  pre¬ 
mium.  It  seems  incredible  that  this  can  be  so,  yet 
the  facts  cannot  be  questioned.  The  California  eggs 
sell  for  something  like  two  cents  a  dozen  more  than 
“nearby  fresh.”  These  eggs  are  no  better  in  quality. 
They  cannot  be,  for  by  the  time  they  reach  market 
they  are  from  a  week  to  10  days  older  than  the  New 
Jersey  eggs.  The  New  Jersey  hen  men  rightly  con¬ 
clude  that  California’s  advantage  is  to  be  found  in 
superior  organization — which  means  the  ability  to 
evade  and  pack  and  ship  so  as  to  guarantee  a  uniform 


product.  So  the  Jerseymen  intend  to  meet  this  com¬ 
petition  by  organizing  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  New  Jersey  Poultry  Producers’  Association  is 
to  be  a  pure  co-operative  marketing  association — 
non-profit  and  non-capital  stock.  Tt  proposes  to 
control  the  output  of  300.000  bens,  having  already 
secured  about  150,000.  Each  member  must  be  a 
poultry  keeper,  and  the  entrance  fee  is  $10  for  every 
100  hens  owned  by  him. 

Members  who  join  sign  a  marketing  agreement  for 
three  years —  this  means  delivering  all  salable  eggs 
to  the  association  for  sale.  The  association  contracts 
to  market  the  eggs  to  best  advantage  to  the  producer 
pooled  with  eggs  of  like  quality  and  grade  of  other 
producers.  The  association  will  take  out  the  actual 
costs  of  operation  and  pay  the  net  proceeds  to  each 
member.  The  association  makes  no  profit — it  is  to 
be  purely  co-operative.  The  expense  of  operating 
must  not  exceed  two  cents  per  dozen.  Any  surplus 
left  from  this  expense  will  be  returned  pro  rata  to  the 
producers.  All  eggs  of  like  grade  and  quality  are 
pooled.  The  eggs  are  to  be  delivered  at  local  packing 
houses  and  sent  from  that  point  to  market,  or  to 
cold  storage,  as  the  managers  decide.  The  plan  has 
been  worked  out  along  the  lines  of  the  California 
organization,  adapted  to  the  laws  and  conditions  of 
New  Jersey.  The  leaders  of  New  Jersey  poultry 
husbandry  are  in  this  movement,  and  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  put  in  operation.  The  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  membership  agreement  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  pamphlets,  and  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
New  Jersey  ben  men  to  study  this  co-operative 
movement.  Mr.  Harry  Ohcr  of  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 


That  Holstein  Cow  Case 

There  has  been  another  court  decision  in  the 
famous  “Charlie  Cole”  cattle  case.  As  most  of 
our  readers  know,  this  case  is  based  on  an  alleged 
fraud  perpetrated  by  Charles  Cole,  a  cattle  tester. 
Cole  has  confessed  that  while  testing  a  Holstein  cow 
he  added  cream  to  the  milk  by  squirting  it  into  the 
pail  from  a  rubber  bag  concealed  under  his  clothing. 
By  means  of  this  fraudulent  work  the  cow  gained 
the  reputation  of  making  a  tremendous  record  as  a 
producer  of  butterfat.  When  this  dirty  business  be¬ 
came  known  the  IIolstein-Friesian  Association  very 
properly  started  an  investigation.  Mr.  Oliver 
Cabana,  a  wealthy  manufacturer  with  a  herd  of 
cattle  on  the  side,  held  up  this  investigation  by 
securing  a  legal  injunction.  The  courts  decided  in 
favor  of  the  association,  and  Mr.  Cabana  promptly 
appealed  to  the  Appellate  Division.  That  court 
has  now  decided  against  Mr.  Cabana.  This  puts  the 
case  back  where  it  was  nearly  20  months  ago,  and 
the  association,  through  its  directors,  may  proceed 
with  the  investigation.  Now  it  is  reported  that  Mr. 
Cabana  will  appeal  once  more — this  time  to  the 
Supreme  Court — and  thus  prevent  action  for  perhaps 
another  year.  This  case  shows  us  the  peril  which 
lies  in  our  present  legal  system.  Here  is  a  man, 
rich,  obstinate,  and  with  political  power,  evidently 
in  the  wrong,  yet  able  through  legal  technicalities 
to  prevent  an  open  investigation  and  clean-up  of 
about  the  nastiest  mess  ever  reported  in  American 
cattle  breeding.  A  poor  man,  or  one  without  power, 
seeking  for  plain  justice,  would  be  swept  aside  or 
ground  to  atoms  in  such  a  legal  mill,  but  this  obsti¬ 
nate  character,  by  reason  of  bis  wealth,  is  actually 
able  to  employ  attorneys  who  keep  this  miserable 
case  rotting  above  ground!  Charlie  Cole  squirted 
cream  out  of  a  water  bag  to  make  a  “fat  record.” 
There  seem  to  be  ways  of  squirting  money  out  of  a 
bank  to  make  a  fat  legal  case.  We  hope  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  chase  the  records  of  these  cows  right 
through  injunctions  and  every  other  legal  obstacle, 
until  they  run  them  down  and  put  the  proper  brand 
where  it  belongs. 


Milk  Bottles;  Selling  Cream  or  Milk 

Do  you  have  copies  of  the  law  regarding  the  use  of 
milk  bottles  by  customers  for  other  purposes  than  con¬ 
taining  milk?  We  have  a  great  deal  of  such  trouble  in 
our  milk  station.  Would  very  much  appreciate  any 
information  regarding  same.  It  is  getting  a  serious 
matter  with  us.  S.  H. 

New  York. 

Article  3,  Section  30,  of  the  agricultural  law,  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  person,  without  the  consent  of  the  own¬ 
er,  shall  use,  sell  or  buy  any  milk  can,  jar  or  bottle, 
or  cream  can  or  bottle,  used  to  ship  milk  or  cream 
to  any  city,  town  or  place  within  the  State,  and 
marked  with  the  initials  or  name  of  the  owner  or 
shipper.  The  law  also  forbids  any  person,  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  to  place  in  any  such  can  or 
bottle  any  substance  other  than  milk  or  cream. 

The  penalty  is  not  less  than  $25  or  more  than  $200 
for  first  offence,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
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one  month  or  more  than  six.  months.  For  second  of¬ 
fense  imprisonment  may  he  imposed  for  one  year. 

Which  pays  the  better,  shipping  cream  or  selling 
milk?  W.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

No  general  rule  can  be  given.  It  all  depends  on 
the  milk,  the  market  and  the  man.  Milk  of  low  fat 
test  is  not  profitable  for  making  cream.  On  the 
other  hand,  milk  rich  in  butterfat  is  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  the  fluid  milk  market,  generally,  though  it 
comes  nearer  holding  its  own  at  the  present  time 
than  formerly.  Tf  you  have  milk  rich  in  butterfat,  a 
steady  customer  at  market  prices  or  a  little  above, 
and  are  prepared  to  make  good  use  of  the  skim-milk, 
you  will  probably  realize  more  for  the  cream  than 
from  the  milk.  We  like  the  idea  of  having  skim-milk 
to  use  on  (lie  farm,  when  one  can  plan  to  do  so  per¬ 
manently,  but  it  is  not  profitable  or  agreeable  to  be 
obliged  to  make  frequent  changes.  If  the  cream  mar¬ 
ket  is  uncertain,  or  if  the  milk  is  light  in  fat,  it  will 
be  better  to  stick  to  the  whole-milk  shipments. 

Can  We  Use  the  Barge  Canal 

Last  Fall  I  tried  apple  picking  in  the  Catskills  as  a 
cure  for  bronchitis;  gained  20  lbs.  To  see  tons  of 
apples  wasting  on  the  ground  nearly  broke  my  heart. 
Inspirations  came  to  me  in  those  swinging  tree  tops, 
and  I  would  jot  down  a  thought  or  two  to  the  effect 
that  those  Catskills  are  undiscovered  as  orchard  fruit 
land.  Giant  Kings  grew  on  trees  that  have  not  been 
trimmed  in  20  years.  But  how  shall  we  get  the  produce 
to  market?  This  problem,  I  understand,  confronts  the 
whole  State.  I  have  been  interested  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  Barge  Canal,  and  am  going  to  study  it  more  care¬ 
fully.  State  Engineer  Williams  says  there  is  a  shortage 
of  barges,  and  the  most  optimistic  never  expected  such 
favorable  conditions  for  the  canal.  It  is  finished,  and 
waiting  for  shippers  to  wake  up.  Why  not  spread  the 
facts  about  this  great  four-system  waterway  before  the 
farmers  through  your  paper  and  see  if  it  would  not  be 
feasible  to  have  the  farmers’  organizations  own  and 
operate  their  own  barges  and  trucks?  The  railroads 
would  have  another  surprise  when  they  saw  self-pro¬ 
pelled  power  and  sail  barges  loaded  with  apples  and 
other  produce  making  20  miles  an  hour  down  the  Hud¬ 
son  to  New  York.  There  will  be  such  a  thing  as  an 
express  barge. 

The  April  number  of  “Speed  Up”  has  two  articles  on 
the  canal  by  Cadle,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
and  Frank  M.  Williams,  State  Engineer.  Every  New 
York  Stater  should  read  them. 

What  do  you  think  of  farmers  owning  their  own 
barges  or  freight  boats,  doing  an  inter-port  business  in 
general  freight  if  necessary  ?  e.  r.  north. 

New  York. 

Sheep  or  Wild  Dogs 

Mrs.  August  Belmont's  abandonment  of  sheep-raising 
is  noteworthy  but  not  singular.  Thousands  of  persons 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  have  had  experiences 
similar  to  hers.  They  have  engaged  in  sheep-raising, 
only  to  have  their  flocks  decimated  or  worse  by  lawless 
dogs. 

Mrs.  Belmont,  rightly  conceiving  that  Massachusetts 
and  other  Now  England  States  are  well  adapted  to 
sheep-raising,  sought  to  promote  the  industry  through 
the  importation  and  culture  of  some  of  the  fine  thor¬ 
oughbred  stock.  But  when  dozens  of  her  sheep  were 
killed  by  “wild”  dogs  and  the  courts  awarded  her  trifling 
indemnity,  she  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

Dogs  which  are  properly  trained  and  kept  within 
bounds  seldom  do  sheep  harm.  To  develop  sheep  it  is 
not  necessary  to  exterminate  or  to  banish  man’s  best 
animal  friend.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  do  away  with 
merely  the  hungry,  lawless  tramp  dogs,  whose  owners 
permit  them  to  he  a  nuisance  to  the  community.  It 
should  be  as  much  an  offense  to  starve  a  dog  as  a  horse. 

It  ought  not  to  take  thoughtful  legislators  long  to 
choose  between  the  promotion  of  a  beneficent  industry 
and  the  toleration  of  a  public  nuisance. — New  York 
Herald. 

Developments  in  Poultry  Standards 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Leghorn  hen? 
Dozens  of-  our  readers  begin  to  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion.  When  the  egg-laying  contests  started  the  Leg¬ 
horns  seemed  to  have  a  walk-over.  They  laid  rings 
around  every  other  breed  entered  in  these  contests. 
Then  there  came  a  change.  Tom  Barron’s  W.van- 
dottes  came  over  and  heat  the  Leghorns  at  their 
own  game.  Then  the  Reds  came  to  the  front, 
and  for  the  past  few  years  at  all  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  one  or  more  of  the  American  breeds  has 
led  the  procession.  Ail  this  is  true,  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  Leghorn  hen.  She  is 
still  tin*  great  producer  of  the  commercial  egg — espe¬ 
cially  where  white-shelled  eggs  command  a  premium. 
In  New  England,  where  brown  eggs,  yellow  sweet 
corn  and  blondes  generally  are  considered  superior, 
the  Leghorn  hen  is  at  a  disadvantage,  but  she  is 
probably  the  most  economical  egg  producer  we  have 
when  all  the  food  must  he  purchased,  and  where  hens 
must  be  grouped  in  limited  areas.  But  the  Leghorn 
is  not  the  "whole  circus”  any  more,  as  some  of  her 
backers  used  to  claim.  They  must  now  admit  that 
“there  are  others.”  We  think  the  egg-laying  contests 
have  done  much  to  develop  the  American  breeds. 
The  Rocks  and  the  Reds  and  the  “Dottes”  always 
carried  great  possibilities  for  egg  production,  but 
they  were  shadowed  by  the  Leghorn’s  reputation.  As 
has  been  the  case  with  other  reputations,  the  actual 
working  test  has  shown  that  the  Americans  have 
nothing  to  fear  by  comparison.  The  Leghorn  is  all 
right,  but  she  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  a  champion 
in  any  free-for-all  race. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Two  Ships 

As  I  stand  by  the  cross  on  the  lone  moun¬ 
tain’s  crest 

Looking  over  the  ultimate  sea; 

In  the  gloom  of  the  mountain  a  ship  lies 
at  rest. 

And  one  sails  away  from  the  lea  ; 

‘One  spreads  its  white  wings  in  a  far- 
reaching  track 

With  pennant  and  sheet  flowing  free; 
One  hides  in  the  shadow  with  sails  laid 
aback. 

The  ship  that  is  waiting  for  me  ! 

But,  lo  !  in  the  distance  the  clouds  break 
away, 

The  gate’s  glowing  portals  I  see; 

And  I' hear  from  the  outgoing  ship  in  the 
bay 

The  song  of  the  sailors  in  glee. 

So  I  think  of  the  luminous  footprints  that 
bore 

The  comforter  o’er  Galilee 
And  wait  for  the  signal  to  go  to  the  shore 

To  the  ship  that  it  waiting  for  me. 

— BRET  II A  H  I  E. 

$ 

Here  is  a  question  that  has  come  to  us 
before,  and  is  as  yet  unanswered.  Who 
can  tell  us  how  to  make  these  rush  seats? 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  request  for  di¬ 
rections  for  putting  rush  seats  in  chairs. 
1  have  never  seen  it  answered,  and  am 
very  anxious  for  the  same  information.  I 
have  heard  that  the  rushes,  which  are  the 
common  cat  tails,  should  be  gathered  in 
June  and  cured  like  hay.  Is  there  no  one 
left  who  does  this  work  at  home?  Of 
course  it  is  being  done  in  factories,  for  the 
fine,  expensive  chairs  in  the  shops  now 
have  these  old-fashioned  rush  bottoms. 
Most  country  houses  have  a  number  of 
good  old  chair  frames  in  the  attic,  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  re-seated,  but  the  charge  for  this 
work  at  a  furniture  store  is  $6.50.  1  have 
bought  some  really  fine  chairs,  minus  the 
seats,  at  auctions,  at  prices  varying  from 
10  to  50  cents  each,  when  other  chairs 
from  the  same  s^ts.  but  with  seats  intact, 
brought  $5.  If  we  could  find  out  how  to 
do  it  ourselves! 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  mend 
a  small  hole  in  a  rubber  hot-water  bottle. 
This  can  be  done  with  rubber  cement,  sold 
by  druggists  and  department  stores.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  follow  directions  ex¬ 
actly,  as  to  cleaning  the  place  where  the 
cement  is  applied,  or  it  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  adhere  properly.  We  use  this  rub¬ 
ber  cement  to  mend  leaks  in  rubbers. 

A  vert  handsome  silk  scarf  may  be 
made  of  two  yards  of  tricolette  with  a 
drop-stitch  stripe,  the  ends  finished  with 
fringe.  The  fringe  is  the  most  expensive 
part  of  the  scarf,  and  the  expense  may  be 
much  lessened  if  the  maker  can  net  a 
fringe  on  the  ends  with  knitting  silk  of 
the  same  color.  Sometimes  the  scarf  has 
the  ends  gathered  into  a  rosette  with  a 
tassel  in  the  center ;  for  a  tall  woman, 
2 Y>  yards  is  better  when  thus  gathered. 
Full  width  of  the  tricolette  is  u«ed.  and 
a  narrow  hem  is  made  before  the  fringe 
is  added.  A  scarf  of  black  tricolette.  the 
ends  gathered  and  finished  with  a  tassel, 
is  a  convenient  and  dignified  little  wrap 
for  an  elderly  woman  in  Summer. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  the  names 
of  some  good  books  that  will  enable  him 
to  identify  the  common  birds.  There  are 
a  number  of  excellent  books  of  this  class, 
illustrated  in  colors,  among  them  being 
“Bird  Neighbors,”  by  Neltje  Blanclian, 
price  $2.50;  “Bird  Life,”  by  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  price  $2 ;  “The  Bird  Book,”  by 
Chester  A.  Keed,  price  $2.50,  and  “Bird 
Guide,  Part  I,”  $1.25,  and  “Bird  Guide. 
Part  II,”  by  the  same  author.  Part  I 
deals  with  water  birds,  game  birds  and 
birds  of  prey  ;  Part  II  with  land  birds. 
“The  Children’s  Book  of  Birds,”  by  Olive 
Thorne  Miller,  price  $2,  is  as  charming 
as  a  story  book,  and  will  be  found  very 
instructive  also.  It  is  a  desirable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  home  or  school  library. 


Delicious  Pies 

Chocolate  Pie. — Two  cup  of  milk,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  flour  and  cornstarch  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  milk,  half  cup  cocoa,  one 
teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Mix  sugar,  cocoa, 
a  little  salt  and  other  ingredients  and 
stir  in  the  boiling  milk  in  a  double  boiler. 
Add  one  teaspoon  butter.  Make  a 
meringue  out  of  the  whites  of  eggs,  using 
the  filling  in  single  crust. 

Cream  Pie. — One  pint  milk,  one-half 
cup  sugar,  two  eggs  beaten  together  with 
the  sugar  and  eggs,  one  heaping  tablespoon 
flour,  one  level  tablespoon  of  cornstarch. 
Heat  milk,  dissolve  cornstarch  and  flour 
in  cold  milk,  and  add  to  hot  milk ;  cook 


till  thick.  Add  one  teaspoon  butter,  a 
little  salt,  flavor  with  lemon  or  vanilla 
and  put  in  single  Crust. 

Butterscotch  Pie. — One  cup  brown 
sugar,  melted  slowly  on  the  stove  in  a 
tablespoon  water,  and  one  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter.  When  melted  pour  in  one  cup  milk, 
a  little  salt,  two  tablespoons  flour  and 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  butter,  flavor;  put  in  single  crust. 
Make  meringue  if  you  wish. 

Pieplant  Pie. — Two  cups  pieplant,  one 
cup  sugar.  Beat  yolks  of  two  eggs  with 
sugar,  a  little  salt,  put  on  the  pieplant. 
Put  about  five  little  lumps  of  butter  on 
top.  Bake  with  upper  and  under  crust. 
Sometimes  I  stir  one  heaping  tablespoon 


0959.  Double  blouse, 
suitable  for  two  m;i- 
terials,  34  to  43 
bust.  9900.  Two- 
piece  skirt  for  wom¬ 
en,  34  or  30,  28  or 
30.  32  or  34  waist. 
1057.  Design  for  em¬ 
broidering  t  lie  neck 
and  sleeves  of  a 
blouse.  'I’lie  medium 
size  under  blouse 
will  require  1%  yds. 
of  material  36,  40  or 
44  in.  wide,  with 
l‘/j  yds.  36.  1%  yds. 
40.  1 14  yds.  44  for 
the  over  blouse.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yds.  of 
material  44  or  54 
in,  wide.  Width  at 
lower  edge.  2  yds. 
1C  in.  Each  20 
cents. 


9956.  Blouse  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  9900.  Two- 
piece  skirt  for  wom¬ 
en,  24  or  26,  28  or 
30,  32  or  43  waist. 
The  16-year  size 
blouse  will  require 
2Ys  yds.  of  material 
36  in.  wide,  1%  yds. 
44  or  54.  The  16- 
year  size  skirt  will 
require  2%  yds.  of 
material  44  or  54  in. 
wide.  Width  of  skirt 
at  lower  edge  2 
yds.  16  in.  Each 
20  cents. 


9704 

9704.  Dress  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  The  16-year 
size  will  require  7  Vi 
yds.  of  material  27 
in.  wide,  6  yds.  3(5. 
5U>  yds.  44.  or  4 
yds.  27,  2%  yds.  36 
or  44  of  the  checked 
material  and  4% 
yds.  27,  4  yds.  36, 
31,4  yds.  44  of  satin 
material  to  make  as 
illustrated.  20  cents. 


9888.  Bodice  with 
or  without  flaring 
cuffs,  36  to  46  bust. 
9951.  Skirt  with  or 
without  side  dra¬ 
pery,  24  or  26,  38 
or  30,  32  or  34 

waist.  The  medium 
size  bodice  will  re¬ 
quire  31/4  yds.  of 
material  36  or  40  in. 
wide,  2%  yds.  44. 
The  medium  size 
skirt  will  require 
2%  yds.  of  material 
40  or  44  In.  wide, 
with  1%  yds.  extra 
for  the  drapery. 
Each  20  cents. 


of  flour  with  the  sugar,  but  do  not  forget 
the  butter.  The  addition  of  extract  of 
lemon  is  very  nice.  M.  B.  D. 


Paint  and  Paper 

We  have  just  had  two  rooms  papered 
and  all  the  woodwork  refinished,  so  per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  methods  would  help 
others.  The  woodwork  was  covered  with 
a  sooty  coating  that  ordinary  washing 
would  not  remove,  so  we  used  a  naphtha 
washing  powder  in  the  first  water,  then 
rinsed  off  with  clear  water  'and  wiped  it 
dry  with  a  cloth.  When  revarnished  it 
looked1  like  new.  The  stairs  were  not 
varnished  all  at  once,  alternate  steps  be¬ 
ing  done  the  first  day  and  the  others  two 
days  later. 

When  the  wood  is  painted  white  and 
one  wishes  to  paint  it  oak  and  grain  it, 
he  sure  to  sandpaper  the  painted  surface 
first,  and  the  new  paint  will  stick  better. 
If  it  does  peel  off  and  show  spots  of  white 


just  use  a  little  brown  water  color  and 
it  will  never  be  noticed. 

White  woodwork  can  be  easily  cleaned 
by  rubbing  it  with  a  cloth  wet  with  coal 
oil  aud  then  washing  in  the  usual  way. 

A  professional  decorator  gave  us  the 
following  formula  for  a  crack  filler  :  Use 
equal  parts  of  flour  and  cornstarch,  and 
mix  to  a  putty  with  a  liquid  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  linseed  oil.  turpentine  and 
japan.  He  says  that  most  of  the  fillers 
on  the  market  and  the  ones  prepared  'at 
home  are  too  hard  and  will  soon  loosen 
and  come  out  of  the  floor. 

If  possible,  remove  all  the  old  paper 
before  repapering.  We  used  a  whitewash 
brush  and  hot  water  to  soak  it  well,  then 
scraped  it  off  with  a  knife.  Cracks  in 
the  plastering  should  have  a  strip  of 
muslin  pasted  over  them  (old  sheets  or 
pillow  cases  will  do)  before  hanging  the 
paper. 

We  long  ago  discarded  paper  with  fig¬ 
ures  or  flowers  that,  one  can  count,  for 
we  have  had  enough  illness  in  our  family 
to  know  what  a  torture  such  wallpaper 
can  he.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  it  ab¬ 
solutely  plain,  for  there  are  a  number 
<  f  patterns  that  are  restful  to  the  eye. 
This  year  the  tendency  is  toward  darker 
colors,  but  there  are  few  rooms  in  ordi¬ 
nary  homes  that  look  as  well  in  the  dark 
tones  as  in  medium  or  lighter  ones.  It 
all  depends,  of  course,  on  woodwork,  ex¬ 
posure  and  the  amount  of  light  received. 
For  a  kitchen  paint  is  far  preferable  to 
paper  in  every  way.  ruth  w.  Gordon. 


Wool  Mattresses 

In  reply  to  Mrs.  II.  A.  B.  in  regard  to 
woolen  mattress,  can  say  that  I  helped 
make  one.  In  my  mother’s  declining 
years  she  purchased  three  fleeces  of  wool 
to  make  a  mattress,  and  never  felt  equal 
to  the  job.  After  she  was  gone  we  looked 
many  times  at  the  wool,  and  thought  we 
would  sell  it.  but  having  declined  in  price 
it  would  have  been  a  money  loss,  so  one 
warm  day  T  took  it  out  in  the  backyard 
and  put  it  to  soak  in  salt  and  water.  The 
following  day  I  washed  it  in  11  tubs  of 
water,  and  spread  on  old  sheets  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  At  intervals  my  sister  and  I 
picked  the  dirt  out  by  hand,  and  carded  it 
into  bats,  a  lost  art  in  these  days,  but  in 
ouT  earlier  liv  es  we  had  helped  our  mother 
make  enough  to  till  six  comfortables.  We 
bought  a  good  grade  of  cotton  cloth  and 
made  a  cover  the  desired  size,  and  4  in. 
thick,  and  put  it  on  quilting  frames,  leav¬ 
ing  the  top  free  on  three  sides.  We  put  it 
on  the  floor  and  laid  our  hats  in  smooth 
and  even,  brought  the  top  over  and  over¬ 
sewed  the  three  sides  together,  and  tacked 
it  very  close.  We  had  the  outside  made 
of  ticking  and.  slipped  the  already  tacked 
mattress  into  it  and  tacked  enough  to  hold 
it  in  place.  I  need  not  mention  tliat  it 
was  a  great  amount  of  work,  but  we  feel 
many  times  repaid  for  it  in  the  nice  soft 
mattress  we  have,  and  with  one  of  those 
wool  comfortables  and  a  pipeless  furnace 
one  does  not  need  to  dread  cold  nights  up 
in  the  cold  country  where  I  live. 

M.  H.  S. 


IRECIfcomfACIORY 


GET  your  shoes  direct  from  factory  i 
maker’s  prices  and  save  dollars  on  your 
shoe  bills.  Honest,  well-made  solid  shoes 
at  a  saving:  of  $2.00  to  $2.00.  Absolute  gtiar- 
antee  of  satisfaction  or  money  back  at  once. 
Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  Our 
business  years  old:  successful  be 
cause  built  on  square 
dealing.  Two  or  our 
newest  styles  for  ladies 
pictured  hefre.  Style*  A' 
of  Genuine  Black  Kid 
with  new  cross  -  over 
straps.  Good  weight 
sole,  perforated  toe. 
solid  Cuban  heel.  Style 
* B’  genuine  dark  browo 


at 


Genuine 

KID 


YOUR 
CHOICE 


Calfskin,  Rubber  Heel;  neatly  perforated! 
shapely  and  smart.  Both  styles  very  popular. 
All  sizes,  state  choice  of  model  A  or  K 
and  give  size.  It’  you  don't  thinkthem 
worth  $2.00  to  $3.00  more,  return  them 
and  get  your  money.  Order  now. 

Send  only  $3.39.  W« 
pay  postage. 

We  Guarantee 

that  these  shoes  art 
made  by  us,  that 
they  will  giv* 
you  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  your 
money  back. 

Genuine 
Calfskin 


Postpaid 

FREE— Our  New  Big 

Catalog,  full  of  amazing  valuesin 
■hoes  and  clothing.  Send  foritNOW. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Company 
Department  20A,  Boston,  Mass. 
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“Dish  Toweling” 

Direct  from  Mill 

18  yds.  of  best  quality  14-inch  checked  Cotton  Dish 
Toweling  sent  Postpaid  for  Two  Dollars 

Cotton  Dish  Towels 

Mill  Seconds,  14  in.  x  30  in. 
One  dozen  postpaid  $1 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Clinton,  Mass. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore.  II /  -1 

casts  the  weather  8  to24hoors  yy 

advance.  Not  a  toy  but  — _____ ___ _ __ __ _ 

a  scientifically  construc¬ 
ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some.  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
►  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Sire 
I  7 yi;  fully  guaranteed.  Post, 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 

Agents  Wanted. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114,419  E.  W,l.r  St..  MHw«uk«.  Wi. 


Convenience  and  health 
in  the  kitchen 


IT  IS  OFTEN  necessary  to  heat  up  something  in  a 
burry.  It  is  then  that  the  convenience  of  the  New 
Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  is  most  appreciated.  All 
the  heat  you  want  is  ready  in  an  instant.  Remember, 
the  white-tipped  flame  gives  the  most  heat. 

And  when  you  are  through  with  it  a  turn  of  the 
wick  extinguishes  the  flame  and  the  kitchen  is  kept 
cool  and  comfortable. 

Another  convenience  and  economy  for  the  household 
is  the  New  Perfection  Water  Heater.  Produces  hot 
water  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  New  Perfection  is  made  in  two,  three  and  four- 
burner  sizes — with  or  without  warming  cabinet.  Sold 
by  dealers  everywhere. 


Far  best  results  use 
Socony  Kerosene 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Water  Heaters 
STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Tennessee  Notes 

February  and  March  gave  us  such 
warm,  balmy  days,  some  days  too  warm 
for  comfort,  and  we  made  the  silly  mis¬ 
take  of  thinking  that  surely  no  killing 
cold  could  follow.  Into  the  soil  went 
our  bunch  beans,  early  corn,  and  how 
how  they  did  grow  !  Hut  April !  Well, 
it  has  been  one  frost  after  another  ;  snow, 
cold  wind  and  ice,  until  there  is  nothing 
left.  All  the  bountiful  prospects  for  a 
fruit  crop  have  vanished  ;  even  the  rose¬ 
buds  have  been  blighted ;  the  Dahlias 
prove  more  hardy,  though  they  have  been 
cut  down  once. 

My  Wistaria  vine !  Six  long  years  I 
had  waited  for  signs  of  buds,  and-  now 
for  the  past  month  they  have  been  coming 
out,  and  the  frost  nipping  them  off.  As  I 
write,  May  2,  we  have  a  roaring  fire,  and 
we  swept  out  any  number  of  flies  that 
had  harbored  in  the  porches  for  warmth. 
Turkeys?  In  spite  of  the  best  of  care 
two  have  turned  up  their  toes  and  died. 
The  prospects  are  surely  dismal,  but  I 
have  a  few  more  tomato  plants  in  the 
house,  some  pole  beans  yet  to  plant.  The 
peas  are  in  bloom.  Irish  potatoes  grow¬ 
ing  out  green  from  the  former  freezings. 
Last  year  we  had  such  bountiful  crops, 
and  instead  of  being  grateful  we  railed 
at  the  prices,  and  the  cry  was  over-pro¬ 
duction.  We  are  hard  to  please  and  un¬ 
grateful  ;  now  our  hearts  are  chilled  with 
the  fear  of  a  complete  crop  failure;  but. 
in  looking  backward  wTe  can  remember 
other  seasons  that  have  been  the  same, 
and  we  yet  exist. 

Today  we  are  offered  $5  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  veal  calves.  We  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  we  thought  $6  for  a  calf  a  very 
good  price,  but  then  we  could  purchase 
sugar  at  $4.25  per  hundred,  shoes  at 
$1.25  per  pair,  domestic  at  8c  per  yard, 
and  other  things  on  par.  Then  the  farmer 
was  paid  according  to  other  laborers; 
today  we  see  organized  labor  receiving  a 
fair  price  for  a  day’s  work,  and  the 
farmer  keeping  up  innumerable  parasites 
who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin — only 
the  web  into  which  consumer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  alike  have  become  entangled,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  farmer  must  help  to 
pay  the  other  classes  of  laborers  a  fair 
price.  Every  day  the  burden  grows  more 
oppressive.  No  wonder  our  shoes  are 
ragged  and  patched  beyond  repair,  when 
it  takes  40  dozen  of  eggs  to  buy  a  new 
pair;  a  whole  beef  hide  to  purchase  a 
pair  of  half  soles.  Should  we  be  con¬ 
tented  with  our  lot,  or  should  we,  through 
organization  and  sensible  selling  and 
buying,  seek  to  improve  our  conditions? 
Should  we  be  content  to  pay  a  high  rate 
of  taxation  and  see  our  children  grow 
up  in  ignorance,  without  any  school  fa¬ 
cilities.  while  millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  in  pork  barrel  rollings  that  benefit 
a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  or 
should  we  decide  on  some  sane,  sensible 
method  of  receiving  our  just  deserts  for 
the  sake  of  our  children? 

Honestly,  I  think  we,  the  people,  alone 
are  to  blame.  We  are  supposed  to  have 
a  public  library  at  our  county  seat.  Tears 
ago  I  had  endeavored  to  borrow  some 
books;  then  the  library  was  not  opened 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
country  people  were  mostly  at  home, 
feeding,  milking,  etc.  Last  week  1  was 
there  and  tried  again.  Do  you  know  I 
inquired  of  a  high-school  girl,  a  physician, 
the  postmaster  and  finally  a  bank  of¬ 
ficial  whose  wife  happened  to  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  library  association,  before  I 
could  learn  where  the  library  was  in¬ 
stalled?  And  then  I  learned  the  doors 
were  opened  only  on  Thursday  evening! 
No  one  could  tell  me  what  the  dues  were, 
or  how  I  could  obtain  the  books,  I.  thought 
once  I  would  just  give  it  up,  but  1  mean 
to  gain  access  to  one  <>f  the  meetings  and 
ask  a  few  plain  questions,  and  then  if  I 
find  it  is  really  meant  for  country  folks 
to  have  the  privilege  of  reading  these 
volumes,  I  am  going  to  see  if  they  can¬ 
not  in  some  way  be  given  a  chance  to 
get  them.  One  surely  hates  to  go  from 
12  to  20  miles  to  borrow  a  book  and  then 
be  told  the  library  is  closed.  And  the 
idea  of  a  little  town  not  over  800  inhab¬ 
itants  where  even  the  most  influential 
citizens  did  not  know  where  the  library 
was  situated.  People  must  seek  to  better 
their  condition  before  they  can  iind  a 
way.  If  we  cannot  improve  our  home, 
village  and  county  conditions,  we  surely 
cannot  improve  the  world  at  large. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  trying  to 
raise  money  to  build  a  sehoolhouse.  Sev¬ 
eral  entertainments  given  bv  home  talent, 
well  drilled,  have  netted  upwards  of  $200. 
People  have  donated  timber,  work,  etc., 
and  then  the  State  is  supposed  to  give 
as  much  as  the  people  raise,  so  maybe 
Mane  time  we  will  have  a  school  building, 
though  if  they  would  only  furnish  the 
conveyances  I  prefer  the  consolidated 
schools. 

Cleaning  house  and  soap-making  con¬ 
sumed  the  better  part  of  last  week.  You 
don’t  know  how  really  glad  I  am  it  is 
over  with.  When  one  has  to  husband 
one’s  strength,  such  tasks  rest  heavy  on 
the  mind. 

Here  comes  the  boys’  pet  squirrel. 
They  found  him  well-nigh  starved  and 
fed  him.  Up  stayed  in  the  house  two 
weeks,  then  they  let  him  out  and  he  made 
himself  a  bed  in  a  hollow  chestnut  out  in 
the  hog  lot,  and  he  only  conies  in  early 
in  the  morning,  lie  drinks  milk,  eats 
some  walnuts,  shells  the  heart  out  of  a 
Imndful  of  corn,  then  he  is  ready  to  leave. 
You  should  see  him  scamper  from  door 
to  windows  and  clamber  over  the  screens, 
hold  up  one  paw,  wash  his  face,  blink  his 
eyes  and  then  try  again  to  get  out.  Final¬ 
ly  Lee  opens  the  door;  he  flits  out  on  the 


porch,  turns  his  head,  first  one  way  and  1 
then  the  other,  tweaks  his  tail  over  his 
back,  jumps  down  the  steps  and  goes 
running  back  to  his  tree.  Some  say  keep 
him  penned  up.  but  he  hates  so  to  be  in 
prison,  I  am  glad  the  children  will  allow 
him  to  enjoy  his  freedom,  even  if  some 
day  he  will  come  no  more. 

MRS.  n.  b.  p. 


The  Currant,  a  Delicious  Berry 

Currant  Shortcake. — Steam,  wash  and 
crush  one  quart  of  ripe  currants;  add 
enough  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  let  stand 
for  two  or  more  hours.  Mix  and  sift  two 
cups  sifted  flour,  with  one-half  teaspoon 
of  salt,  and  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder ;  rub  in  one  teaspoon  each  of  but¬ 
ter  and  lard,  moisten  with  enough  milk  to 
make  a  soft  dough,  turn  into  a  greased 
tin,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  While  hot 
cut  the  edges  and  pull  apart  with  fork, 
fill  with  the  prepared  berries,  replace  the 
top  and  cover  with  a  soft  white  frosting. 

Currant  Sherbet. — Mash  one  quart  of 
fresh  currants,  sprinkle  with  two  cups 
sugar,  let  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  two 
hours,  then  press  out  all  the  juice.  Add 
one  quart  of  cold  water,  the  strained 
juice  of  one  orange  and  two  small  lemons 
and  freeze.  Serve  in  sherbet  glasses  with 
a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream  on  top. 

Red  Currant  Cream. — One  pint  of  red 
currants,  one  cupful  of  thick  cream,  two 
tablespoons  of  powdered  gelatine,  half 
a  cupful  of  boiling  water,  two  tablespoons 
sugar,  also  one  tablespoon  confectioner’s 
sugar,  strained  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a 
few  drops  of  red  coloring.  Pick  the  cur¬ 
rants  and  rub  them  through  a  sieve  with 
the  confectioner’s  sugar.  Dissolve  the 
gelatine  with  boiling  water,  add  the  sugar, 
lemon  juice,  the  currants,  the  red  color¬ 
ing  and  whipped  cream,  pour  into  a  wet 
mold.  Turn  out  when  firm  and  garnish 
with  pretty  ferns. 

Currant  Cream  Pudding. — Stew  one 
pint  of  stemmed  currants  with  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar  and  three  tablespoons  of 
water  until  tender ;  then  rub  through  a 
sieve.  Blend  two  ounces  of  cornstarch 
with  two  tablespoons  of  cold  milk.  Boil 
two  cupfuls  of  milk,  then  stir  in  the 
blended  cornstarch  and  the  currant  pulp; 
stir  until  it  boils,  then  boil  for  eight  min¬ 
utes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Remove  from 
fire  and  allow  to  cool  ;  then  add  two  well- 
beaten  eggs  and  one  tablespoon  of  sugar, 
and  pour  into  a  wet  mold.  When  firm, 
turn  out  and  decorate  with  stars  of 
whipped  cream,  flavored  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla  extract  and  ripe  cur¬ 
rants.  HELEN  A.  I.Y.NAX. 


Making  Cider  Vinegar 

Take  half  a  dozen  quart  jars,  fill  each 
three-quarters  full  with  hard  cider,  cover 
it  with  cheesecloth  and  set  it  on  the  top 
shelf  of  pantry.  In  one  month’s  time  it 
will  begin  to  taste  like  vinegar,  and  will 
gain  strength  thereafter  rapidly.  w. 


Cherry  Gum  Mucilage 

Recently  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  someone 
made  inquiries  about  the  gum  seen  on 
cherry  trees.  It  reminded  me  that  once 
a  dear  old  lady  gave  me  some  that  had 
been  dissolved  in  cider  vinegar.  It  made 
a  good  mucilage  for  many  uses.  Try  it 
and  see.  jennie  lind. 


Old  Patterns  for  Hooked  Rugs 

Can  some  of  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y  give  any  of  the  old  patterns  used  in 
New  England  for  hooked  rugs?  I  would 
like  to  make  two  hooked  rugs,  but  would 
like  to  make  three  if  possible,  after  some 
old  design.  The  suggestions  of  old  quilts 
were  very  helpful.  e.  L.  M. 


Chocolate  Roll 

Take  five  yolks  and  beat  with  half  cup 
of  powdered  sugar;  add  one  tablespoon 
flour,  two  tablespoons  cocoa.  Mix  these 
well,  add  the  beaten  whites  last.  Bake  i 
in  moderate  oven  15  minutes,  roll  and  fill  I 
with  whipped  cream  and  cover  with  icing. 

MRS.  c.  u.  L. 


Packing  Butter 

The  following  is  my  way  of  keeping 
butter  for  Winter,  and  I  always  have 
good  success.  A  10-gal.  jar  will  hold 
about  48  lbs.  I  wrap  my  butter  first  in 
vegetable  paper,  then  in  clean  boiled 
cloths.  Boil  together  three  gallons  of 
water,  one-half  gallon  of  sa!t,  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar,  one  of  saltpeter.  Boil 
three  or  four  hours,  and  when  cool  strain 
into  a  large  stone  jar.  As  the  butter  is 
made  wrap  in  clean  cloths  in  one  or  two- 
pound  pieces  and  weight  it  down,  so  as  to 
keep  tinder  water.  Butter  will  keep 
fresh  for  months  if  kept  in  this  way. 
Store  in  a  cool  place.  MRS.  B.  C.  H. 


Peanut  Butter  Fudge 

.Foil  three  cups  sugar  (granulated) 
with  o::e  cup  peanut  butter,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  three-fourths  cup  water  and 
one-half  cup  marshmallow  cream  till  it 
forms  a  soft  but  firm  ball  when  tested  in 
cold  water.  Then  remove  from  fire  and 
beat  hard  and  steady  till  cool  enough  to 
pour  out  nicely;  then  spread  on  buttered 
tins  or  plates,  and  when  cool  cut  into 
squares.  Care  must  be  ujvon  to  stir  and 
watch  closely  when  coo  “ig,  so  not  to 
burn  the  mixture,  as  '^eooks  on  pan 
easily.  By  leaving  the  petniut  butter  out 
and  adding  any  other  seasonings,  many 
different  kinds  of  delicious  candies  caii 
be  made.  Dates  or  walnuts  or  coeoanut 
make  candy  “fit  for  a  king.”  Chocolate 
can  be  used  also.  ii.  E.  l. 


WILL  IT  RAIN? 


“ss1*  Weather 


Prophet 


In  fine  weather  children  come  out  In  stormy 
weather  witch  comes  out  8  to  24  hours  ahead  of 
rain  or  snow.  Surprisingly  reliable.  Made  of 
hardwood  in  Swiss  cottage  style.  Decorated  as 
piOured,  with  thermometer,  etc.  Order  to-day. 
Cash  or  Money  Order. 

If  UVTM7T  PD  no  2421  Mt.  Elliott  Ave. 

Ivll/ 1  DDL  DtvUo.  Dept,  48  Detroit,  Mich. 


Cooking— Canning  ^ 

M  WEg&M  /  Don't  stand  over  hot  stove  on  a 
M  Wmm f  warm  day-  NATIONAL  Pressure 

I  pi*.  &8|MM  Aluminum  Cooker  cooks  ENTIRE 
r  MEAL  perfectly  on  one  burner  in  30 

Mfo:  yMs&ttW  minutes.  No  scorching.  Flavors 
^ perfect.  Ask  ua  why. 

★  Cut  Living  Expense 

By  canning  all  fruit,  meat,  vegetables  with  NATION-  A 
AL  Steel  Canner.  *‘U.  S.  Cold-Pack"  Method.  A 

Least  expensive — results  sure.  Urged  by 
experts.  Free  book  tells  all.  Write 
k  today.  3  ^ 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works  W 
Dept.  J 

Kau  Claire,  Wis. 


ALUMINUM  COOKER 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 

|  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
I  -—philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
I  human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

I  Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


COLONIAV 


tARMERS 


ises?’ 

Wet  weight  • 


?o  ue*. 


Instantly  Dissolving 

No  cakes  to  smash  or  lumps  to 
break  up.  Just  pure,  flaky  salt 
that  dissolves  instantly.  Saves 
time,  and  moneytoo — you  don’t 
use  as  much  of  it.  Look  for 
this  name  on  every  bag — 

COLONIAL 

SPECIAL  FARMER'S 

SALT 


If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  it,  send  us  his  name. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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BUTTERMILK 
for  Hogs  and  Poultry 

Experienced  feeders  know  that  there  is 
no  better  feed  for  growing  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try  than  buttermilk.  A  regular  supply, 
however,  has  been  difficult  or  impossible 
to  obtain  and  feeders  have  had  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.  A  process  has  now  been  worked  out 
for  putting  this  valuable  feed  on  the 
market  in  :i  condensed  form,  called  SEMI-SOLID 
BUTTERMILK.  By  simply  addin#  water  yoti  get 
real,  genuine  buttermilk  with  all  its  great  feed 
value. 


Semi-Solid  Buttermllt,  like  fresh  buttermilk.  U  an 
appetizer  and  tonic,  as  -well  as  a  feed,  and 
keeps  hot/s  in  prime  condition. 


The  liogs  consume  it  eagerly  and  thrive  on  it. 
It  is  a  wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner  as  well  as 
a  most  valuable  feed.  Headers  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker  interested  in  getting  rapid  growth  and 
good,  healthy  stock  should  feed  SEMI-SOLID 
BUTTERMILK.  Write  today  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  and  facts  about 
Feeding  for  Profit.  Write  I.  H.  Nestor  &  Co., 
Dept.  8640,  No.  3  Chestnut  st.,  Philadelphia, 
I*a..  or  CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept. 
3f'»40,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


fat  pigs  bring  fat  profits 

Stop  wondering  why  your  Digs 
don't  pick  up  weight  on  grain  feeds 
alone.  Include  Dold’s  Digester  Tank¬ 
age  in  their  feed— a  sure  fat  and  bone 
builder— you’ll  get  them  to  market 
and  briDg  ready  cash  quicker. 

When  you  feed  pigs  corn,  they 
get  less  than  10%  protein.  Dold’s 
Digester  Tankage  gives  them  60% 
Protein,  Dold’s  Digeater  Meat  Meal 
Tankage  46%  Protein,  the  right 
amounts  to  build  bone  and  flesh, 
Mixed  with  grain  feeds  or  fed  sep¬ 
arately,  either  in  hoppers  or  slop. 

Write  for  quotations  and  catalog. 

Jacob  Dold  Pkg  Co. 

DEPT.  R.  N. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Fistula 

- 


and 

Poll 


Any  perBon,  however  inexperienced, 
can  readily  treat  either  disease  with 

Fleming’s  Fistoform 

For  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

Price  $#.(>()  (war  tax  paid) 
—even  bad  old  eases  that  skilled  doc¬ 
tors  have  abandoned.  Easy  and  simple; 
no  cutting;  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth 
day— and  your  money  refunded  if  it 
ever  falls.  Most  cases  yield  within  thirty 
days,  leaving  the  horse  sound  and  smooth. 
All  particulars  given  in 

Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

UoBt  veterinary  book  for  farmora.  Contains  192 

f intros  and  69  illustrations.  Durably  bound  in 
satherette.  Write  us  for  a  fro®  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  16  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 

"25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards’’ 


ll 
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ON  COWS 

Sore  teats  mean  less  milk.  Rub 
ointment  into  teat  and  wipe 
away  all  excess  with  a  cloth. 
Teats  healed  and  softened  over 
night.  Excellentfor 
caked  udder,  wire 
cuts,  cracked  hoof, 
etc.  Write  to  The 
Bickmore  Co.,  Box 
186  Old  Town,  Me. 


THE 

ANIMALS’ 
FRIEND  " 

For  keeping  fliea  and  many 
other  insects  off  unimals. 
Used  and  endorsed  since  18S5 
by  leading  dairymen.  Cows 
give 25#  to  85%  more  milk 
(luring  fly  season  if  sprayed 
with  ShoVllv. 

$1.50  SS  $20 

in  milk  and  flesh  on  each  cow  inn  single  Reason.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  galls.  Allays  itching.  Aids  in  healing  cuts  and 
sores.  Excel  ent  for  lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

Semi  SI. 50  lor  enough  Sbeo-Fiy  to  protect  10  cows  2  wneba, 
■Iso  our  3-lube  gravity  sprayer.  Money  buck  if  not  ootis- 
factory.  Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.CO.  1320N.  10thSt.,Phila. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Northern  Ohio  Notes 


Northern  Ohio  Notes 

Overplus  Crops. — The  farmers  in  the 
adjacent  section  are  greatly  overstocked 
with  a  last  year’s  crop  surplus,  unable  to 
market  at  any  price  potatoes,  onions, 
wheat  and  like  products.  Onions  by  the 
thousand  bushels  are  being  carted  afield, 
and  the  May  inilk  is  only  in  little  better 
demand.  Prices  are  being  slashed  right 
and  left.  All  dairies  are  being  cut  from 
30  to  .“,0  per  cent  surplus,  and  whole 
milk  routes  are  cut  ofT  from  the  market 
entirely  in  some  sections  because  of  this 
excessive  surplus,  but  retail  milk  prices 
in  the  city  remain  the  same,  owing  to  the 
limited  (?)  supply. 

Drought  and  Frost. — The  three  weeks 
in  May  so  far  have  been  in  the  main 
pleasant,  but  exceedingly  cold,  and  dry¬ 
ness  has  prevented  crop  sowing  in  the 
main.  Potatoes  planted  20  days  ago,  as 
well  tis  garden  truck,  lias  not  even  shown 
signs  of  germination.  What  fruit  escaped 
the  April  10  freeze  was  finished  up  with 
our  four  hard  frosts  in  succession — May 
13-17 — and  with  it  the  prospects  of  a 
light  hay  crop.  Some  meadows  look  as  if 
singed  with  fire.  Owing  to  the  cold 
weather  (2S  this  morning)  no  field  corn 
has  tis  yet  been  planted.  The  more  hope¬ 
ful  arc  looking  toward  June  for  relief. 

New  Enterprises. — With  the  advent 
of  the  paved  roads  one  is  seeing  new 
schemes  for  old-time  methods  in  handling 


county  commissioner  of  Geauga  County, 
and  made  his  impress  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  county  Being  interested  in  educa¬ 
tional  problems,  he  was  later  on  selected 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  (state 
Normal  School  at  Kent,  Ohio,  with  a  fine 
record  to  his  credit,  and  now  has  been 
called  to  Indiana  to  be  manager  of  a 
great  breeders’  corporation  at  a  salary  of 
.$10,000  a  year.  A  pretty  good  record  for 
a  “common  farmer.” 

Day-old  Chickens. — There  seems  in 
some  way  a  great  revival  of  the  day-old 
chicken  industry,  and  that  because  of  the 
passing  of  the  sitting  hen  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  her  hatch.  For  a  time  the 
mails  were  alive  with  “little  peeps,”  one 
postoffice  near  here  receiving  over  5.000 
chicks  in  less  than  a  week  at  a  shipping 
value  of  from  20  to  30  cents  a  chick.  We 
were  once  cautioned  not  to  count  chick¬ 
ens  before  they  were  hatched,  but  in 
some  instances  it  is  better  to  delay  count¬ 
ing  shipped  peepers  until  somewhere  near 
July. 

The  Pastoral  Parson. — lie  would  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  progressive 
movements  going  on  hereabouts  in  some 
phases  of  church  movement,  notably  in 
federation,  and  some  very  advanced  work 
is  being  accomplished  ia  church  union. 
There  seem  to  be  two  systems  of  plans 
exhibited  in  this  work,  one  of  two  or 
more  churches  agreeing  to  federate,  but 


I  isUirni  the  Pet  Lamb  in  ilic  Pasture 


farm  produce  and  the  output  of  the 
cities.  One  of  ouV  young  lately  returned 
sailor-soldier  boys  concluded  that  he 
would  become  an  itinerant  middleman, 
and  procuring  a  two-ton  truck  evolved 
this  scheme:  lie  collects  in  the  morning 
till  tlu*  cans  of  city  milk  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood,  lakes  it  from  the  farms,  delivers  it 
in  t lie  city  at:  the  dealers’,  then  loads  up 
with  ice  and  delivers  to  regular  custo¬ 
mers  ou  the  way  home,  this  two  days  in 
the  week.  The  other  four  afternoons  lie 
does  expressing  from  the  city  for  farm 
and  village,  or  special  freight  consign¬ 
ments,  and  takes  orders  for  purchase  and 
same  day  delivery.  Needless  to  say  that 
with  bis  business  of  25  to  30  cans  of  milk 
at  30c  per  can  every  day  he  is  doing  well 
in  bis  venture.  Every  day  three  live 
stock  trucks  pass  my  bouse  in  quest  of 
every  sort  of  butchers’  stock,  and  deliver 
direct  to  the  butcher,  cutting  out  the  old- 
time  local  stock  buyer.  “No  shrinkage 
like  driving  stock  30  miles  or  so  on  a  hot 
day  is  a  profit  in  itself.”  said  a  buyer  the 
other  day. 

IIow  Men  Climb  to  Success.  A  few 
miles  from  the  writer’s  lives  now  a  middle- 
aged  man  who  by  diligence  in  not  only 
his  own  business,  but  in  addition  seeking 
outside  sources  of  information,  and  using 
it.  has  made  a  wonderful  advance  from 
the  farm  boy  of  a  few  years  ago.  He 
determined  to  become  a  good  farmer,  and 
succeeded.  Then  he  decided  he  would  be¬ 
come  a  stocK  breeder  of  the  best,  and 
chose  tilt'  IJolsteins,  and  with  them  won 
early  and  merited  recognition,  and  soon 
took  his  place  in  tin*  front  rank  of  breed¬ 
ers  of  that  class.  lie  had  made  a  study 
of  economic  problems,  and  soon  became 


not  dropping  their  denomination  organi¬ 
zation,  but  as  a  society  federating  in  one 
service  as  a  distinct  federated  society,  all 
being  members  of  the  last  tis  to  local 
community  work.  The  other  plan  is  for 
all  to  surrender  their  previous  church 
organism  and  unite  as  members  in  full 
with  an  agreed-upon  church  society,  and 
so  all  become  either  Congregationalists. 
Baptists  or  Methodists,  as  the  case  may 
be,  tind  so  be  in  touch  with  a  great  or¬ 
ganized  worldwide  church.  This  latter 
plan,  I  think,  is  in  slight  majority  in  this 
section,  but  ou  all  sides  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  greater  need  in  close  church 
affairs  and  a  more  aggressive  movement 
for  churclnvide  influence. 

A  ( '(immunity  House. — Near  here  a 
fine  church,  but  abandoned  because  of 
federation,  has  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  C.  E.  S.  and  turned  into  a  com¬ 
munity  house  wherein  is  to  be  centered 
the  activities  of  tlu*  young  people,  and  to 
provide  for  all  meetings  and  social  af¬ 
fairs.  and  give  direction  to  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  community  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  of  an  unobjectionable  char¬ 
acter.  Local  concerts  and  light;  theatri¬ 
cals  are  contemplated,  as  well  as  “re¬ 
freshments”  now  and  (lien.  To  start  t In* 
tiling  the  young  people  inaugurated  a 
“drive.”  and  went,  out.  and  collected  $500 
to  make  it  financially  100  per  cent  at  the 
start. 

Our  State  Legislature,  which  con¬ 
vened  January  1.  wilh  the  sole  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  fax  laws  of  Ohio  so  that 
they  would  not  discriminate  so  unjustly 
upon  the  land  owner,  has  now  been  in 
session  some  five  months,  and  has  brought 
out  nothing,  only  their  salary  and  niile- 
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age.  One  crowd  wants  the  old  tax  rate 
alike  for  all  property,  and  the  others 
want  classified  taxation,  so  that  unseen 
and  unfound  wealth  can  be  taxed,  but 
they  voted  neither  and  have  gone  home, 
and  till  shouting  “It  was  you  !’’  j.  g. 


Soy  Beans  and  Corn  for  Silage 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  after 
considerable  experimenting.  concludes 
that  Soy  beans  and  corn  do  not  make  a 
good  combination  crop  to  grow  together. 
The  combination  does  not  give  any  great 
increase  in  total  yield,  and  there  is  no 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
silage.  It  is  more  economical  to  grow 
the  two  crops  separately — tlx*  Soy  beans 
in  a  field  by  themselves.  If  desired,  they 
can  be  harvested  separately  and  cut  and 
mixed  in  the  dlo.  but  most  experience 
shows  that  it  is  better  to  put  the  corn 
alone  into  the  silo  and  cure  the  So.v  beans 
for  hay. 


Millet — the  Dairyman’s  Friend 

On  page  343  A.  P..  C.  and  C.  R.  ask 
information  on  millet.  It  may  be  best 
to  start  my  suggestions  on  the  seed  bed, 
inasmuch  as  this  is  the  beginning  of  all 
crops.  I  would  advise  Fall  plowing,  or 
if  this  is  not  possible,  plow  as  soon  in  the 
Spring  as  you  can  get  on  the  land.  This 
will  allow  th<‘  furrows  to  settle  and  gather 
moisture,  a  very  important  item  with  mil¬ 
let.  (Jo  over  the  ground  with  a  harrow 
as  soon  as  plowed,  if  plowed  in  the  Spring. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
mulch,  which  will  conserve  moisture. 
Keep  the  harrow  going  at  odd  spells  or 
regular  intervale  till  time  to  seed.  This 
will  keep  down  weeds  and  promote  a  good 
seed  bed.  As  to  fertilization.  I  believe 
that  this  year’s  stable  manure,  applied  at 
the  rate  of  10  or  15  tons  per  acre  (the 
more  the  better),  on  the  ground  after  it  is 
plowed,  and  400  or  500  lbs.  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  lfi  per  cent,  will  be  the  dairyman’s 
best  puess.  Manure  plowed  under  does 
not  give  the  results  that  manure  spread 
on  top  of  plowed  ground  gives,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  a  shallow  or  surface 
feeder. 

If  A.  B.  C.  fills  silo  with  it,  I  would 
advise  sowing  half  bushel  per  acre,  and 
if  he  wants  it  for  hay  a  little  heavier 
would  give  a  finer  grade  of  hay.  As  to 
running  it  in  the  silo.  I  believe  he  would 
get  better  results  to  run  his  silo  half  or 
two-thirds  full  of  millet  and  then  run 
corn  in  on  top.  This  will  pack  the  millet 
down,  excluding  air.  thereby  lessening 
danger  of  spoilage.  If  A.  B.  C.  wants  a 
dirty  mess  to  clean  out  of  his  silo,  he 
should  run  bis  millet  in  without  cutting. 

B.  speaks  of  using  it  to  plow  under. 
T  should  think  that  rye  and  vetch  or  rye 
and  Crimson  clover,  or  any  clover  would 
be  belter,  as  the  clover  would  give  you 
nitrogen  as  well  as  humus. 

In  regard  to  seeding  down  with  millet, 
it.  uses  up  large  amounts  of  moisture  and 
shades  the  ground  too  much  to  make  a 
successful  nurse  crop.  Of  course,  this  is 
only  my  opinion,  based  on  my  observa¬ 
tions  of  1  ho  crop.  T  should  think  that 
oats  would  make  a  better  nurse  crop,  and 
a  dairyman  always  lias  use  for  oats.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  question  but  what 
millet  is  a  great  crop  for  the  dairyman. 
I  have  known  people  to  grow  four  or  five 
tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and  others  who  have 
grown  18  to  20  ton«  of  silage  per  acre. 
But.  to  do  that  you  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  faet.  that  it  is  a  gross  feeder,  requires 
large  amounts  of  moisture,  early  plowing 
and  a  very  fine  seed  bed.  I  might  add 
that,  going  over  the  land  with  the  roller 
after  seeding  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  the  crop  to  start. 

New  York.  .toil  N  it.  EVANS. 


Eared  Corn  for  Silo 

We  raise  mostly  Luce’s  Favorite  corn 
for  silo,  but  wish  to  try  Eureka.  There 
is  ;i  question  with  us  which  is  better. 
Wo  never  see  much  good  from  ears  in  silo, 
though  il  is  advised  to  raise  a  kind  that 
grows  ears.  s.  s. 

There  is  a  great  unsatisfied  discus¬ 
sion  over  this.  Of  course,  the  silage  con¬ 
taining  the1  corn  ears  is  of  higher  quality, 
since  the  grain  helps  it  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  larger  corn,  like  Eureka, 
makes  a  larger  growth  and  produces  far 
more  silage.  This  is  usually  without 
many  ears,  and  the  stalks  are  coarse  and 
watery.  Where  a  farmer  has  a  good 
supply  of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  to  feed 
with  this  silage,  lie  gets  good  results  from 
feeding.  In  many  cases  this  bulky  silage 
is  fed  with  cottonseed  meal,  and  is  satis¬ 
factory.  It  requires  just  as  much  labor 
up  to  handling  the  crop  to  grow  an  acre 
of  ear  corn  as  it  does  to  grow  an  acre 
of  the  big  fodder  corn,  while  the  latter 
will  usually  average  25  per  cent  more 
weight  of  silage. 


Direct  Milk  Sales  in  North  Carolina 

In  reading  the  article  which  you  lately 
published,  I  notice  that  you  overlooked 
one  point  in  it.  Many,  if  not  most  of  our 
Carolina  dairymen  deliver  their  milk  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consumer,  paying  no  middle¬ 
men’s  profits  at  all.  The  producer  gets 
all  of  the  selling  price.  Our  cities  are  too 
small  to  provide  for  such  expensive  dis¬ 
tributing  agencies  as  you  have  in  New 
York.  Hay,  grain  and  potatoes  (white) 
are  usually  sold  directly  to  the  consumer 
or  to  tin*  retailer.  If  a  section  were  to 
raise  surplus,  of  course  this  would  not 
hold  true,  but  that  is  not  likely  to  occur 
soon  east  of  tJie  Blue  Ilidge.  F.  A.  b. 

North  Carolina. 
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Hogs  for  Florida 

You  can  tell  D.  P.  B.,  page  744,  that 
the  Duroc-Jersey  hog  does  as  well  in 
Florida  as  anywhere  in  the  Fnited  States, 
and  that  there  are  several  reliable  breed¬ 
ers  in  Florida.  If  he  wants  hogs  for 
Florida,  he  would  better  get  his  breeding 
stock  from  the  nearest  breeder  to  his 
Florida  home.  Saving  in  transportation 
charges  amounts  to  something,  and  he  can 
get  as  good  hogs  here  as  he  can  anywhere, 
and  at  as  low  price.  There  are  some 
very  fine  Poland  China  hogs  here. 

Florida.  s.  H.  gaitskiix. 


Holstein  Auction  Sale 

A  large  sale  of  IIolstein-Friesian  cattle 
will  be  held  at  Victory  Farms,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  .Tune  6.  These  animals  will  be 
sold  under  00-day  re-test  guarantee  and 
warranty  against  contagious  abortion. 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  3  —  Ouernseys.  Fond  du  Lac 
County  combination  sale.  Charles  L. 
Hill,  manager. 

June  7 — Ayrshires.  Springfield,  Mass. 
A.  II.  Sagendorph,  manager,  Spencer, 
Mass. 

June  0  —  Michigan  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
Breeders'  Association  sale.  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  Ward  Hathaway,  Ovid,  Mich., 
secretary. 

June  22 — Ohio  Aberdeen -Angus  Breed¬ 
ers'  Association  sale.  Fair  Grounds, 
Columbus.  O.  C.  B.  Littleton,  Kenton, 
O.,  secretary. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  30 -June  4  —  National  Jersey 
Week. 

June  1 — IIolstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America  annual  meeting.  Svracuse, 
N.  Y. 

June  1 —  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
annual  meeting,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

June  4  —  Indiana  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Field  Bay,  Lebanon,  Ind. 

June  (i — Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation.  Columbus,  (). 

June  0 — Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Springfield.  Mass. 

June  0 — Annual  picnic  Berkeley  Coun¬ 
ty.  Va.,  Farm  Bureau. 

June  20 — National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau  of  America,  Chicago,  Ill. 

June  20-23 — West  Virginia  Farm  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Week,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

June  27-30 — American  Home  Econo¬ 
mics  Association,  Swampscott.  Mass. 

June  28 — Ohio  Home  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Cedar  Point,  O. 

August  2-5 — International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

August  0-13 — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Seattle,  Wash. 

August  10-19- — Annual  Farmers'  and 
Home-makers’  Week,  New  Hampshire 
College.  Durham,  N.  H. 

August  29  -  September  3  —  Ohio  State 
Fair. 

October  8-15  —  National  Bairy  Show, 
Ilamline,  Minn. 

November  1-15  —  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  of  America,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  CLERGYMAN  was  spending  the  after¬ 
noon  at  a  house  in  the  English  village 
where  he  had  preached.  After  tea  he  wao 
sitting  in  the  garden  with  his  hostess. 
Out  rushed  her  little  boy  holding  a  rat 
above  his  head.  “Don't  bf‘  afraid,  mother.” 
he  cried  ;  “he’s  dead.  We  beat  him  and 
bashed  him  and  thumped  him  until” — 
catching  sight  of  the  clergyman,  lie  added, 
in  a  lowered  voice — ‘‘until  God  called  him 
home.” — New  York  Globe. 


DOGS 


HOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dag  Medicines 

118  West  31«t  Street,  New  York 

German  Shepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep- 

MAiroHalo  Dnrro  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies. 

»  AliKUdlB  UOgo  Poland  China  ami  l)u  roc  boars. 
Holstein  bulls.  Gooayoung  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  It.  WATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  Choice  registered  stock,  the 
hun  dso  me  und  intelligent  kind. 
Males,  spayed  females  and  open  fe¬ 
males  for  breeding.  Cirridiii  I, , (  slump, 

Clovernook  Orchards,  (hambersburr,  Pa. 


Alton  Farm  Airedales £"<, ? pu'er 

bred  farm  raised  pups,  $15  up.  Nice  one*  of  good  type. 

Also  spayed  ones.  R.  ALBERT  NEWTON,  E.  Duramerslen.  Vermont 

Collie  and  Fox  Terriers 

Dogs  and  Poultry.  Edwin  A.  Soudek,  Ski.leksvii.li:,  Pa. 

Pure-Bred  Collie 

lion  guaranteed.  II.  A.  SOURER,  Selleraville,  Pa. 

nERIOREEO  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind. 
■  LONDON  KENNEZS  -  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Either  Airedale  or  German 
Police.  Farm  raised  female 
rred.  Box  602,  Newtown,  Pa- 


Wanted-Watchdog 

under  one  year  of  age  prefe 


FomaloP.nl  I  in  1  Yeai  ;  very  bright.  First  check,  «ZO. 

remaieuoiiie  harry d.  moore.  Salisbury,  vt. 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  Berkshires 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Large  BERKSHIRES 


AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Unrelated  weanling  pigs  from  litters  of  ten 
to  fourteen.  Most  desirable  blood  lines 
and  from  parent  stork  thi  largest  of  the 
breed.  Bred  Gilts  and  Sows.  Unrelated 
Service  Boars. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  Harpending,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

Feeder  pigs  all  sold.  A  few  sow  pigs  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  still  on  offer.  Order 
now.  Bred  sows  at  low  prices,  bred  to 
sons  of  Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 

LEE  BOYCE,  Mgr. 

Middlebrook  Farm  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs.  Both  sexes.  Six  and  eight  weeks  old. 
Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  May  rik!  June  farrow. 
Prices  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

MIDDLEBROOK  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  *owsbred  to  farrow  in  May  and  June.  Also 
Gilts  bred  for  August  farrow.  Fall  boars  ready  for 
service.  Our  spring  pigs  are  good  ones.  Can  furnish 
pairs  and  trios  unrelated.  Richard  H.  STONE,  Irumin, burj,  N.Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Kegistered,  Immune,  bred  Sown  and  (Tilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATHON,  Prop.,  Marblcdale,  Conn. 

PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES 

Several  select  bred  sows  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Also  service  boars  and  pigs. 

PATMOOR  FARMS  -  HartlieUl,  N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Best  of  Breeding.  Good  service  boars,  gilts  and 
spring  pigs.  Richard  E.  Wuiu,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

SHADY  SIDEBERKSHIRES 

We  offer  bred  Gilts,  $HOt  Service  hours,  144,  Pigs,  two 
liios.  old.  141 0  each.  Wc  ship  C.  O.  D.  See  before  you  pay. 

E.  G.  FISHER,  Prop.  -  Hamilton,  New  York 

|  SWINE  | 

DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Registered  and  Immune.  MoChord -Pathfinder  Strain. 
Both  sexes.  Pairs  and  trios.  From  large  type  sows  of 
Defender  breeding,  producing  10  to  13  pigs  en'en. 

O.  Buchanan  Fake  View  Farm  Newton,  N.  J. 

O  U  bt  O  C-J  K  K  S  K  Y  PIGS 
Defender-Volunteer  foundation.  Large  type.  Select 
stock.  $125  per  pair,  registered:  *20  per  pair,  unregis¬ 
tered.  Two  Fine  Service  Hoars,  IS  months  old,  $»!<>  Each. 

F.  B*  CRAWFORD  -  North  Fast,  I*a, 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Vigorous.  Well  Grown.  Bred  right.  Triple  iimcul;. ted’ 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  lor  price  list.  JOHN  H 
&  KENNETH  H  ANKINSON ,  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

Duroc-Jerseys  ol  Quality 

Blue  blood  nnder  red  akin.  Write  your  wants. 

Dr  W.  A.  Windle.Maccahec  Farms. Chatham,  Pa. 

Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  flSj,  S’toTe  & 

from  our  show  herd  we  will  show  this  year. 

Fern  Brook  Farm,  Menands  Rd. ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

FVTTU  best  ,,f  Breeding.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

JLMJlVCJLiO  ODITHIA  FARM,  Stanley,  N.Y. 

TIIIDOC  PW/2C  and  825  a  pair.  Express 

”  c IVGC  riUG  prepaid.  Full  p  e  d  i  g  r  e  e  s 
furnished  free.  Stephen  Kellogg,  Burdette,  N.  Y. 

n  lit*  a  r*  I  p  r  c  P  ir  c  ^°ung  pif>s  for  sale  from 

LI  I  VJC-J  tl  oc  y  o  noted  blood  lines.  Prices 

reasonable.  PERCY  E.  HICKS.  Supt..  010  OAKS  FARM.  Rumson.  H.  J. 

Ron  f)  1  f!  Pirro  $11  each.  Registered  free. 

neg.U.  1.  u.  rigs  LOUIS  M.  WILLS,  Younastown.N.Y. 

Durocs  Mr yet  a: 810 

The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  ol  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  tree  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instruct  ions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

l  am  offering?  three  boars  of  exceptional  quality, 
Kind  by  I)’s  (’lanmian,  one  of  the  best  and  largest 

N- ns  of  The;  Clansman  and  a  boar  that  W.  C.  Davis, 
i>t  Knightstown.  Indiana,  refused  815,000  for.  These 
pigs  are  priced  far  below  their  value  and  I  solicit 
inquiries  from  men  v  ho  want  real  herd  headers. 
Dams  by  Archhack  Giant  and  Emrick’s  Giant.  Reg¬ 
istered  and  cholera  immune  for  life. 

J.  E.  WAY  CLAYTON,  DELAWARE 

Brambletye  Farm  Chester  Whites 

We  offer  spring  pigs,  either  sex,  at  $16  each.  They  are  of 
White  Rock.  Rajah  and  Prince  BigBone breeding.  Shipped 
on  approval  anywhere.  GRAMBLETTE  FARM.  Setaukel.  N.  r 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Poland-China  Boar 

15-mo8.-old:  not  registered.  A  chance  to  obtain  a 
high-grade  boar  at  low  nrioe. 

H.  F.  E.  GAMM  -  Artliursburg,  N.Y. 

Poland-China  Swine  That0”tcl“Ks 


tants.  Make  Inquiries. 


_  --  - - A  LL  Contes- 

Hr.  KNOX,  Danbury,  Conn. 


£S^GUERNSEYSrS“«t 


Products 


The  Guernsey  is  a  medium-sized  cow  that  produces  with 
greatest  profits  large  quantities  of  milk  and  butterfat  of 
the  highest  quality.  She  is  exceptionally  gentle  and  responds 
promptly  to  good  feed  and  care.  Send  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  46  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


FOR 

SALE 


Warrior  King, 


Young  Guernseys 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

» 

Bulls  and  a  few  heifers  two  to  eighteen 
months  old.  Sired  by  my  three  herd  bulls. 

Langwater  Fashion,  ^;ef?g1T“rhe«E0h«M^: 

year  old  record  of  the  breed. 

No.  45105  (he  by  Langwater 
Warrior  out  of  Langwater  May 
Queen,  a  double  grandson  of  King  of  the  May.) 

Fashlfln  flf  FoX  Rlin  No'  51444  (he  by  Lang- 
1  OMIIUil  1)1  1  UA  null,  watcr  Fashion  No_  23660.) 

The  young  animals  for  sale  are  mostly  from 
dams  of  May  Rose  stock  with  A.  R.  records. 

IVrite  for  details  to  F.  S  Gilchrest,  Supt. 

FOX  RUN  FARM,  PETERBORO,  N.  B. 

SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  fo&saxe 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeder*  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulla,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glen  wood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
(lams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS,  27  S.  Kd  Si.,  Phils..  Ps. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  high  testing  A.  It.  dams,  from  a  clean 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  One  ready  for  service. 
Two  eight  and  one  six  months  old.  Prices, 
$150-$it00.  Write  for  particulars. 

1*.  F.  Staples,  M  jfr.,  East  II oil Dton,  Mums. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 
BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1  at  “Sales  List"  is  now  ready  to  he  sent 
to  you  upon  vour  request,  it  consists  of  15  hulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  SI  50  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr. 


Cohasset,  Mass. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Hull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mo*,  of  age.  Hired  by  "Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  “NE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  rows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Fedeml  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties,  New  York 


MEADOW  RIDGE  FARM 

Offers  For  Sale  WOODLAND  YEOMAN, 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Sire,  Advocate’s  Gold  33791  ;  Dam,  Countess  Archer 
32633  ;  Horn  August  4th,  1917  :  Breeder,  Felix  M. 
Warburg;  Owner,  Cornelius  Young,  “Meadow 
Ridge  Farm”  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  V.  Address, 
Irving  C.  Tompkins,  Supt.,  Tel.  No.  131. 

BULL  CALVES  S3JrW„“£ 

out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  record*. 
Brices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawlinu,  N.  V 

For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

from  A.  K.  stock;  ready  for  light  service.  Well 
grown,  well  bred  and  will  be  sold  cheap.  Herd  under 
Federal  test.  Waldorf  Farms,  North  t'huthiiin,  N.  I, 


SUNNYSIDE  FARM 

Offers  three  excellent  Guernsey  bulls,  old  enough  for 
service.  Hire’s  six  A.  It.  dams  average  16247  lbs.  milk, 
810  lbs.  fat.  These  are  from  A.  K.  dams  end  priced 
for  immediate  sale.  Federal  accredited  herd.  For 
pedigrees  write  II.  II.  Alexander,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

BULL  CALVES  and  BULLS  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R* 
breeding.  Prices  very  reasonable  and  express  charges 
will  be  prepaid  on  all  bulls  Hold  before  July  1st.  Write 
for  pedigrees  and  prices.  Smithville  Flats,  Chenanqo  Cu..  N.Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


HOLSTEINS 


rA  ROYALLY  BRED n 
YOUNGSTER 

Here  is  a  show  bull,  born  in  December  by  a 
31-lb.  bull  and  out  of  a  24-lb.  cow  of  excellent 
individuality.  He  is  priced  as  a  real  bargain. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price  to  KOKKBY 
DA1KY  FA  KM,  Harry  town,  New  Vork 


7-8  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves 

$15.00  each  express  paid, 
in  lots  of  5.  30  registered 
yearlings,  15  registered 
calves  6  months  old.  10  reg¬ 
istered  bulls,  dams  records 
up  to  31  lbs.  of  butter  in  7 
days.  20  registered  cows  and 
heifers  in  carload  lots. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  TuUy,  N.V 


Chester  Whitoc  type  weanling  nigs.  Hnjnh, 
Uliesiei  mines  Prince  Big  JV.ne,  Koho<dma«ter 

SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  llemplilK,  N.  Y 


breeding.  Keg.  free. 


A  ROYALLY  BRED  YOUNGSTER 

Born  November  7,  1920 

His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  known  sons  of 
KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of 
KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  has  a  22.37  lb. 
record  at  three  years  of  ago. 

Pedigree  will  be  sent  at  your  request 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  REG.  JEXOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

4  to  5  months  old,  from  31-lb.  »ire.  One  Bull,  7  months 
old.  34-lb.  sire,  Grand  Champion  at  State  Fair.  All  have 
straight  hack  lines.  Price  9550.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilton,  N.Y. 

HoUli’In  Krlfiian  Heifer  ami  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 
edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGrsw.  Cortland  Co..  N  Y 

For  Sale  Holstein  Bull 

Usually  line  pedigree  record.  FRIENDLY  FARM.  Wait  Njick,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 

Rug'g'ed  Producing'  Ayrshires 

The  herd  has  a  strictly  business  atmosphere  and 
they  are  bred  for  a  maximum  production  of  milk 
and  butter  fat.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  price  and 
quality  offered.  Crestmont  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


TRANQUILLITY  FARMS  D0RSETS 

We  are  offering  choice  pure-bred  Registered  Fall  born 
Lambs  and  Yearlings  at  f  armers’ prices.  Early  lambs 
bring  the  money.  One  Fall  or  early  Winter  lamb  worth 
two  Spring  lambs.  Why  not  gi^e  the  Dorsets  a  trial !  Ex- 
cellent  for  cross-breeding.  ARTHUR  HANKS.  Mgr  .  Allamuchy.  N  J . 

Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEER,  HAMS  and 
rUroaiB  EWEH.  Apply  ovum  FAKM,  Burch*.*,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


] 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  ol 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

Owls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,'  Highland,  N.Y. 


FOSTERFIELD’S  REG.  JERSEYS 

FOR  HALF.— Heifers  due  soon,  served  by  bull  out  of  lit- 
gister  of  .Merit  cow.  Heifer  calves  anil  cows.  Write 

KOSTEHUEI.D’S,  I’.  O.  Box  I  73,  Morristown,  Morris  Co-.  N.  J. 

EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

Hog.  Jersey  heifer  and  hull  calves,  St.  Lambert,  Ha- 
leigh,  Gamboge  Knight  breeding.  Chester  White 
pigs,  10-wks.-to-0-mos.-old.  Send  2c  stamp  foi -circu¬ 
lar,  prices,  etc.  EDWARD  WALTER,  Bos  66R,  West  Chester,  Ps 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  po^1  C 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  W>,tiinalon«Ulc.  N.  T. 

Tllii«tr-itpd  T  pfiflpt  milking  shorthorns 
iiiusiraieu  Leaner  makeueef  and  butter 

PROFITABLY  ”  with  list  of  breeders  sent  on  request. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  Uppl.  E.  Independence.  Iowa 

HORSES  | 

BELGIAN  HORSESforSale 

I  am  offering  40  head  of  Choice  Stallions  and  Mares, 
including  all  my  prize  winning  stock.  Nine  mares 
have  had  their  spring  foals.  Young  stallions  and 
fillies  from  I  to  3  yrs.  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed  in 
your  district  notify  me  and  I  will  place  one  there. 
Terms  to  suit.  Dennison  Farms,  159  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo.  N  Y. 


GOATS 


Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks  MotieS 

giving  5  qts.  and  Better.  S.  J.  SHARPLES.  R.  U.  5.  Norrlilawn,  Pi 

FOR  SALK — Pure  Toggcnburg  Rucks.  Mature.  Year¬ 
ling  Kid  from  6-qt.  dams.  l*r.  UOKDON,  (r.nljurj,  N.  1. 

T oggenb urg  Bucks  a^pMyw?j^ 

Fine  Grade  Togg.  Buck  Kids 

MilK  OOiVTS 

Buck*  and  Does.  P.  U  U  N  VV  A  JL.  1),  Kio,  N. 
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"RED  CROSS ” 

Prize  Range 

— with  Reservoir  and  High  Warming  Closet 

THE  “Red  Cross”  PRIZE — handsomely  enameled  in 
gray — is  a  moderate  priced,  thoroughly  reliable-  range 
that  will  give  many  years  of  satisfaction  and  more  than  full 

value  for  every  dollar  of  its 
cost.  It  is  made  of  a  very 
high  grade  of  material  and 
embodies  all  the  advantages 
of  “Red  Cross”  Stoves. 


Bakes  unusually  well, 
soft  coal  or  wood. 


Burns  hard  or 


The  “Red  Cross”  PRIZE 
can  be  furnished  in  any  de¬ 
sired  style — with  or  without 
gas  attachment,  gas  oven 
broiler,  high  warming  closet 
or  high  steel  shelf. 

Our  60  years  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  cooking  and 
heating  appliances  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  of  “Red  Cross”  Ranges. 

WRITE  for  further  information 
and  the  name  of  the  “Red 
Cross ”  dealer  nearest  to  you. 


CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  “RED  CROSS’  ’  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  Primer  of  Economics 
By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XXVII 


(This  article  should  have  preceded  the 
one  last  week  on  foreign  exchange,  which 
was  printed  first  by  an  error.  If  last 
week’s  article  is  read  again  following  this 
one  the  subject  will  be  better  understood.) 

EXCHANGE  AND  VALUE 

What  is  exchange? 

Exchange  is  the  machinery  adopted  by 
modern  society  ,  to  distribute  utilities  and 
to  apportion  the  fruits  of  production  to 
the  landlord,  the  capitalist,  the  laborer, 
and  the  entrepreneur.  Money  is  a  medi¬ 
um  of  this  system;  value  and  price  are 
the  weights  and  measure  of  its  operations. 

What  conditions  are  necessary  that 
anything  may  have  an  exchange  value? 

That  anything  may  have  value,  it  must 
have  what  is  called  utility;  it  must  serve 
some  purpose;  it  must  satisfy  some  want, 
or  gratify  some  desire.  There  must  also 
be  some  difficulty  in  the  attainment  of  it. 

Utility  means  that  the  commodity  must 
have  some  use;  that  it  must  satisfy  some 
want  or  gratify  some  desire.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent.  No  one  would  give  up  something 
that  served  a  useful  purpose  for  another 
thing  that  served  no  purpose.  So,  too, 
with  difficulty  of  attainment ;  no  matter 
how  useful  a  thing  may  be.  if  one  could 
get  it  gratis,  he  would  not  accept  it  in 
exchange  for  things  that  cost  him  effort 
to  attain.  No  one  would  pay  for  air  and 
sunlight  or  the  power  of  gravitation,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  free  to  all  ;  but  free  nat¬ 
ural  products  sometimes  acquire  value 
when  it  is  necessary  to  spend  effort  to  put 
ourselves  in  possession  of  them.  Large 
quantities  of  huckleberries  grow  on  the 
open  mountains  in  the  Adirondacks.  They 
are  free  to  anyone  who  cares  to  take 
them  ;  but  the  work  of  gathering  them  is 
irksome,  and  the  Summer  colonists  prefer 


mg*  *> 


RED  CROSS" 


PRIZE  RANGE 


BUTTERMILK 

Sterilized,  pastuerized  and  modified  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  economical  and 
still  one  of  the  very  best  poultry  and 
hog  tonics  and  apetizers  you  can  get 
for  any  money.  That’s  what  you  get  in 

MILKOLINE 

Comes  modified.  One  part  Milkoline  to  SO 
parts  water  or  swill.  Will  not  sour,  mould 
or  rot.  Keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate.  For 
free  interesting  feeding  book  and  prices  write 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  J. 
o  r 

Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N,  J. 


MINERAL’ 


mass 


over 


HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  srive  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0„  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Water  Power 


Make  your  own  electricity.  A  small  stream  gives 
electric  lights,  running  water  and  power. 

FITZ  STFEL  WATER  WHEEL 

develops  the  full  power  of  the  stream,  needs  no 
care,  costs  noth  inf  ikr run,  lasts  a  lifetime. 
Measure  your  stream— our  free  book  tells  how. 
Fit*  Water  Wheel  Co.,  Hanover.  Pa. 
Makers  of  all  types  of  farm  water  wheels 


TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 
JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BABCLAV  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


See  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  May  21,  Page  743 


100  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


Make  your  Tub  a 
Mfoshing  Machine 


D&shes  Clothes  Gean 
in  10  Minutes 


1/ariinm  fiiinc  W0lk  so  easily,  child  can 

vacuum  cups  d0  it  No  olectrical  or 

■water  power  necessary.  Sent  on  thirty 
days’  free  trial.  Easy  monthly  payments. 
Send  postal  card  for  how  to  save  work  1 

BURLINGAME  MFG.  CO. 

611  Sunset  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Reid’s 

MILK  COOLER 

Get  one  now.  Save  the 
usual  sour  milk  losses. 
Drives  out  animal  odors 
and  grassy  flavor.  By 
far  the  most  efficient 
and  easily  cleaned 
cooler  made.  Reason¬ 
ably  prompt  shipment 
of  orders. 

Write  for  prices  at  once 
or  ask  your  dealer. 

A.  H.  REID  CREAMERY 
AND  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
69th  St.  and  Ha verlord  Ave. 
Box  o,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.  t>  wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
C.telog  illustrated  in  colors  fr#e. 

Co.,  48  Ela  SI..Quincy,IIL 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Oepl.  I,  Olean,  N.  T. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest,  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 

Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  ,  Oepf  R,  Gardner  Mass, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


to  pay  the  natives  from  10  to  20  cents  a 
quart  for  delivering  them  at  their  homos, 
rather  than  make  the  necessary  effort  to 
gather  the  berries  for  themselves. 

FREE  NATURAL  GIFTS 
Air  and  water  and  electric  energy  are 
free  to  all.  When  we  pay  for  air  in  a 
balloon,  for  water  in  a  city  flat  and  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  storage  battery,  we  do  not 
really  pay  for  the  free  natural  agencies, 
but  for  the  labor  and  machinery  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  them  available  for  our  par¬ 
ticular  and  peculiar  uceds.  In  cities  we 
seem  to  pay  for  sunlight.  Where  houses 
are  crowded  to  gether,  sunlight  is  prac¬ 
tically  excluded,  and  a  high  rent  is  paid 
for  detached  or  corner  houses,  because  of 
the  abundance  of  air  and  sunlight  in  the 
open  spaces.  Land  is  one  of  nature’s 
free  gifts  to  mankind ;  hut  it  is  limited 
in  quantity,  and  because  it  is  limited  it  is 
subject  to  monopoly.  Lands  in  favored 
positions  are  sought  by  people  who  are 
able  to  pay  good  prices  for  them.  The 
favored  locations  are  limited  and  the  com¬ 
petition  for  them  increases  the  price  and 
the  rental.  The  tenant,  however,  does 
not  pay  for  the  air  -or  the  sunlight.  lie 
pays  for  a  favored  piece  of  land.  An 
elevation  of  land  overlooking  a  lake  or 
the  ocean  may  command,  for  a  home  site, 
ten  times  the  price  of  adjacent  low  lands. 
Neither  the  owner  nor  the  tenant  pays  for 
the  lake  or  the  ocean.  They  pay  for  the 
land  because  it  secures  them  a  position 
from  whence  they  may  enjoy  undisturbed 
one  of  nature’s  gifts.  The  tenant  in  the 
corner  city  house  pays  high  rent  for  the 
same  reason. 

DOMESTIC  EXCHANGE 
In  a  broad  sense,  exchange  means  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  commodi¬ 
ties  or  services.  It  is  trade  or  business, 
and  domestic  exchange  is  the  trade  of  the 
people  of  one  country  among  themselves. 
The  term  “exchange”  in  a  restricted  sense, 
however,  has  come  to  mean  not  tb  busi¬ 
ness  or  actual  exchange  of  commodities, 
nor  even  the  negotiations  for  the  contract, 
but  the  system  by  which  the  money  is 
transferred  from  the  buyer  to  the  seller, 
after  the  goods  change  hands.  In  local 
trade,  between  neighbors,  one  commodity 
may  be  exchanged  for  another.  We  call 
it  barter.  Neighbors  may  also  buy  of  and 
sell  to  each  other  for  cash  or  credit. 
In  either  case,  the  final  settlement  is 
made  between  the  parties  themselves.  In 
our  complicated  system  of  trade,  however, 
the  principals  to  a  transaction  cannot  al¬ 
ways  meet  and  make  payments  in  cash. 
An  egg  dealer  in  California  sells  a  carload 
of  eggs  for  $4,000  to  a  jobber  in  New 
York.  A  manufacturer  in  New  York  sells 
an  automobile  for  $4,000  to  a  dealer  in 
California.  It  would  be  a  wasteful  prac¬ 
tice  to  send  this  money  in  both  directions 
across  the  continent.  The  New  York  egg 
jobber  sends  a  check  to  the  California  egg 
dealer.  The  California  automobile  dealer 
sends  a  check  to  the  New  York  manu¬ 
facturer.  Other  accounts  of  the  same 
nature  are  daily  liquidated  in  the  same 
way.  New  York  banks  have  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  California  checks.  California  has 


a  large  number  of  Now  York  checks. 
Through  their  clearing  houses  and  reserve 
banks  they  exchange  one  check  for  an¬ 
other  and  adjust  the  differences  between 
themselves.  The  banks  debit  and  credit 
the  amounts  on  their  books  and' charge  a 
small  percentage  for  service,  and  the 
liquidation  of  the  accounts  is  completed 
without  a  dollar  of  money  changing  hands, 
except  to  adjust  balances  occasionally  be¬ 
tween  the  banks.  If,  instead  of  checks,  a 
sight  or  time  draft  accompanies  the  ship¬ 
ment.  the  result  is  practically  the  same, 
except  that  interest  is  charged  on  the  time 
draft  and  the  instrument  of  credit,  which 
is  the  draft,  initiates  with  the  seller.  In 
the  first  instance  the  instrument  of  credit 
was  the  cheek,  and  it  originated  with  the 
buyer.  This  settlement,  of  accounts  be¬ 
tween  business  houses  of  our  own  country 
is  called  domestic  exchange. 


Mash  for  Young  Chicks 

Will  you  give  me  the  best  formula  you 
know  for  a  mash  for  growing  chicks?  I 
expect  to  feed  a  commercial  milk  mash 
until  six  weeks  old,  or  perhaps  two 
months.  J-  o.  c. 

Flemington,  N.  ,T. 

I  know  of  no  better  formula  for  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  than  the  following:  Equal 
parts  (by  weight)  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
middlings,  wheat  bran,  ground  oats  and 
beef  scrap.  It  does  not  differ  from  the 
mash  much  used  in  feeding  mature  fowls 
except  that,  for  chicks  under  six  weeks  of 
age  the  ground  oats  should  be  sifted  to 
remove  coarse  hulls,  aud  the  beef  scrap 
should  also  have  the  coarser  pieces  of 
bone  and  meat  removed.  The  food  re¬ 
quirements  of  chicks  and  mature  fowls 
are  the  same,  though  the  former  utilize 
all  food  in  body  maintenance  and  growth, 
while  the  latter  use  a  surplus,  if  they  have 
it,  for  reproduction.  Milk  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  preparing  a  ration  for  young 
chicks.  It  should  be  fed  in  some  form  as 
liberally  as  possible,  and  continued  as 
long  as  it  can  be  gotten.  M.  b.  d. 


Trouble  in  Hatching  Ducks 

I  have  two  ducks  and  one  drake.  White 
Pekin.  They  have  free  range  and  water 
all  of  the  time,  and  I  feed  them  the  food 
advised  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  <*4.  1  set 

eight  hens  on  the  ducks’  eggs,  and  gave 
nine  eggs  to  each  hen.  They  seem  to  be 
all  right  until  hatching,  but  most  of 
them  die  in  their  shells.  The  eggs  are 
fertile.  The  most  I  get  is  four  out  of 
nine.  I  sprinkle  them  with  warm  water 
the  last  week  of  hatching.  Should  T  turn 
the  eggs  myself  or  leave  it.  to  t  1m-  hen? 

Chatham,  N.  Y.  mrs.  r.  s. 

Probably  the  shell  was  too  tough  f< li¬ 
the  little  fellows  to  break,  and  should 
he  sprinkled  oftener.  It  is  well  to  begin 
sprinkling  about  the  second  week.  For 
the  second  and  third  weeks,  sprinkle 
about  every  second  or  third  day.  The 
last  week  sprinkle  every  day  with  warm 
water.  In  making  the  nest,  it.  is  well 
to  put  a  sod  or  some  dirt,  iu  the  bottom, 
then  hollow  it  out  in  nest  shape  and 
cover  with  hay  or  straw.  The  earth  holds 
the  moisture  better  than  any  other  ma¬ 
terial.  I  hardly  think  it  possible  to  get 
too  much  moisture,  provided,  of  course, 
that  it  is  warm  and  does  not.  break  up 
the  hen  from  sitting.  If  the  germ  is 
good  and  strong  and  the  shell  is  softened 
with  water,  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  hatch  almost  every  egg, 
although  sometimes  when  the  germ  is 
rather  weak  the  ducklings  seem  to  have 
trouble  to  break  out.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  turn  the  eggs  under  hens.  Do  not  be 
discouraged  if  they  seem  to  come  very 
slowly.  Sometimes  it  takes  them  five 
weeks  or  even  longer,  so  wait  at  least 
that  long  before  throwing  out  the  eggs.  b. 


Powdered  Milk  for  Chicks 

It  being  impossible  to  buy  raw  or  skim- 
milk  at  a  reasonable  price,  which  would 
you  regard  as  the  most  desirable  for  feed¬ 
ing  to  baby  chicks,  powdered  milk,  pow¬ 
dered  buttermilk  or  cottage  cheese? 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  feed  the  butter¬ 
milk  or  skim-milk  iu  the  powdered  form 
in  hoppers,  allowing  the  chicks  to  eat  as 
much  as  they  want?  I  have  noticed  the 
milk  in  powdered  form  quoted  in  price 
currents  at  10  to  12c  per  lb.  by  the  bar¬ 
rel.  c.  E.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

As  skim-milk  and  buttermilk  have  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  feeding  value,  I  do  not 
see  that  it  would  make  much  difference 
which  was  fed  in  powdered  form,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  powdered  skim-milk,  not 
powdered  whole  milk,  to  which  you  refer. 
Cottage  cheese  is  the  curd,  usually  from 
skim-milk,  and  when  prepared  for  human 
consumption,  having  cream,  salt  aud  but¬ 
ter  added.  There  is  some  little  food 
value  in  the  whey  left  after  the  curd  is 
removed  in  making  cottage  cheese  and 
powdered  skim-milk  should  be  of  slightly 
higher  feeding  value  because  of  the  reteu- 
tion  of  the  mineral  and  other  constitu¬ 
ents  lost  when  the  whey  is  discarded.  The 
difference  ie  slight,  however.  Powdered 
milk  is  usually  mixed  with  water  and  the 
solution  given  as  drink,  the  chicks  being 
given  all  that  they  want.  A  substitute 
for  all  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
densed  buttermilk  on  the  market.  This 
is  buttermilk  condensed  to  the  consistency 
of  a  thick  paste.  It  may  be  diluted  to 
any  desired  degree,  one  to  seven  of  water 
being  recommended  by  manufacturers  of 
the  product.  This  buttermilk  has  been 
much  used  in  recent  years,  and  has  given 
excellent  satisfaction  as  a  substitute  for 
skim-milk  or  fluid  buttermilk..  M.  u.  d. 
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The  $150  Garden  Tractor 


Enables  one  man  or  boy  to  do 
more  cultivating  than  5  men 


Labor  costs  less  this  year.  But  prices 
are  lower.  To  make  sure  of  good  profits 
your  crop  costs  must  come  down.  The 
surest  way  to  get  these  costs  down  is  to 
cut  cultivating  costs  and  increase  produc¬ 
tion — per  man  and  per  acre. 

This  is  exactly  what  Sprywheel,  the  $150 
garden  tractor,  does — on  a  half-acre 
kitchen  garden  or  a  big  truck  farm.  It 
practically  eliminates  hand  cultivating 
•with  wheel  hoes  and  hand  hoes.  And  it 
does  every  cultivating  job  better,  faster 
and  much  more  economically. 

Substitutes  machine  power  for  muscle  power 
Sprywheel  pulls  weeding  rakes,  cultivator  teeth, 
hoes,  right  and  left  hilling  shovels,  or  a  small 
plow  for  seeding  furrows  at  D/2  1°  1  miles  an 
hour.  You  simply  guide  Sprywheel. 

Fifteen  miles  of  row  cultivating  in  one  day  is 
not  unusual;  with  a  Sprywheel.  Hundreds  of 
users  report  that  a  man  or  a  boy  using  Spry¬ 
wheel  can  easily  do  more  and  better  work  than 
any  five  men  with  wheel  or  hand  hoes. 

Bigger  crops  per  acre,  less  expense  and 
bigger  profits 

With  Sprywheel  you  can  raise  bigger  crops  per 
acre  because  you  can  plant  the  rows  far  closer 
together  than  when  horse  cultivators  are  used — 
a  decided  advantage  on  high  priced,  heavily  fer¬ 
tilized  land.  And  cultivation  can  be  continued 
right  through  the  growing  season. 

Work  can  be  done  with  less  hired  help ;  or  with 
the  same  labor  expense  you  can  handle  a  bigger 
acreage.  That  is  why  Sprywheel  means  bigger 
crops  and  bigger  profits. 


Sprywheel  work  and  cost  of  operation 
Cultivating,  after  the  big  tractor  or  the  horses 
have  done  the  plowing,  disking  and  harrowing, 
is  Sprywheel’s  work.  Lettuce,  onions,  cabbage, 
beets,  celery,  corn,  cotton  and  tobacco,  tomatoes, 
small  fruits  and  seedling  trees — all  crops  planted 
in  rows  can  be  cultivated  economically  with 
Sprywheel.  It  runs  all  day  on  one  gallon  of 
gasoline. 

A  power  lawn  mower  in  five  minutes 
Loosen  two  bolts  and  the  cultivator  tool  assembly 
is  dropped.  Fasten  the  Sprywheel  Mower  At¬ 
tachment  in  place  with  the  same  two  bolts.  You 
have  a  remarkably  sturdy,  simple,  easily-guided 
power  lawn  mower.  Especially  well  suited  to  coun¬ 
try  estates,  parks,  country  clubs  and  cemeteries. 

Sprywheel’ s  improved  fuel  economizer 
One  of  the  many  engineering  improvements  Spry¬ 
wheel  embodies  is  the  Sprywheel  Slow  Speed 
Plug.  Besides  giving  a  real  saving  in  gasoline 
consumption,  it  assures  maximum  power  at  1 V2 
to  2 1/2  miles  an  hour.  Remove  this  plug  and  you 
get  the  same  power  at  21/2  to  4  miles  an  hour — 
tzvo  speeds  and  no  gears. 

Leading  implement  dealers  demonstrate 
Sprywheel 

Authorized  Sprywheel  dealers  will  gladly  demon¬ 
strate  Sprywheel,  if  you  so  desire.  Write  us  for 
a  full  description  of  what  Sprywheel  is  and  what 
it  will  do.  We  will  send  you  this  information 
and  the  name  of  the  Sprywheel  dealer  nearest 
you  who  maintains  a  stock  of  Sprywheel  culti¬ 
vating  tools,  attachments  and  parts. 

There  is  still  a  little  open  territory.  It  will 
stay  open  till  we  find  live  dealers.  If  you  are 
the  man  we  should  tie  up  with,  write  or  wire. 


SPRYWHEEL  DIVISION 

H.  C.  Dodge,  Inc.,  Dept.  No.  J 

280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


THE  $150  TRACTOR 


F.  O.  B.  Boston,  Mass. 


Crating  Extra 


.  SPRYWHEEL 
“ Multiplies  Man  Power  bn  Five 

from  Seedtime  to  Harvest '* 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Reds — Barred  and  White  Rocks — flnconas— Brown 
and  White  Leghorns — White  Wyandottes.  Orders 
from  25  up  to  several  thousand  filled  in  1  shipment. 
My  hatching  experience  goes  back  more  than  30  years. 
Only  plump  full-sized  sturdy  chicks  sent  out. 
The  kind  I  know  will  live. 

You  must  Be  Satisfied 

MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  W.  H.  Allen,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

(>-s  weeks  old,  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  25. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 
25,000  Chicks  Sold  fo  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

syto  10  weeks  old  pullets  now  ready  for  sale. 
Hatched  from  yearling  Hens,  raised  on  free  range, 
at  $1.50  each.  In  lots  of  40  or  more.  $1.!25  each. 
Remember,  in  buying  these  pullets  you  are  getting 
the  result  of  20  years’  line-breeding  for  size  and 
egg  production,  ns  we  are  offering  for  sale  the  same 
as  we  will  use  iu  our  own  pens,  for  v»e  are  over¬ 
stocked.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  No  circulars. 

“  V”  CORNERS  IMH’ETR  Y  FARM 
I..  J.  Weed  A  Son,  Props. •  Rullston  Spa,  V  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

from  Cornell  certified  stock.  Otherc  from  selected 
lieus  mated  to  Cornell  certified  cockerels.  Hardy. 
Vigorous,  Bred  to  Lay.  Homeland  Farm,  Rosendale,  N.Y. 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Famous  Tom  Barron  Strain  S.  ('.  White  I.eghorns.  Bred 
for  large  egg  production.  Strong,  vigorous  chicks  from 
breeders  and  cockerels  of  high  egg  record.  Can  now  sup¬ 
ply  hatching  eggs  promptly.  $7  per  hundred.  Baby 
chicks,  $20  per  hundred  from  April  15  to  June  1st ;  from 
theu  on,  $1H.  Write  for  circular. 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cortland.  New  York 


15,000  Chicks 


Weekly  for  June  and  July 
delivery,  hatches  due  June 
7-14-21  and  28.  The  best 
healthiest  and  most  vigorous  chicks  obtainable,  hatched 
in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the 
state.  S.  C.  White  and  S.  (’.  Brown  Leghorns  11c.  each. 
B.  P.  Rocks,  18c.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas 
15c.  each.  Anconasltfe.  Broiler  or  mixed  chicks  8c. 
each.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

ORDER  SOON— CATALOG  FREE 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 

BIG  STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

May  20th— 2,  th.  June  1st — 8th— 15th 
Eglantine  White  Leghorns  #>14  per  100.  Martin’s 
Regal  Dorcas  White  Wyandottes,  #<20  per  100. 
Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Quality  S.  C.  Reds,  j>17  per 
100.  25  or  50  lots  same  price  per  chick,  Also  Duck¬ 
lings.  Only  500  chicks  from  each  Breed  a  week. 
Safe  arrival.  Postage  Prepaid.  Order  now.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SUNNY  SIDE  PUULTRY  FARM.  Capper  Hill,  N.  J. 

HUMMER’S  FAMOUS 

GUARANTEED  BABY  CHIX 

Bar  Rock,  #05  per  100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $IG.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  (Barron)  #>12.50.  S.  <:.  Brown 
Everlay,  $14.  Ancona.  $24.  Prepaid  live  delivery 
each  week.  Show  the  stock  if  Quality  is  disputed. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.  R.  D.  No.  1  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

CHICKS  8c  each  and  up 

Rocks,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  broiler*. 
Money  hack  for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Colo¬ 
rado,  Texas  and  Maine.  Pamphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
C.  M.  LAUVER,  Prop.  Box  7S  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Choice  s. c.wh  ite  lkohorns,  ioc each 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  11c  “ 

BARKED  P.  ROCKS . 12c  “ 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Milleritown.Pa. 

PIELL’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Black  and  White  Leghorns  a  specialty.  Blacks,  $19; 

Whites,  $17.  Order  at  once. 

PiELL  BROS.  .  Pitts  town,  N,  J. 


LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS, 
W.  WYANDOTTES.  B  ARK  E  D 
ROCKS,  R.  1.  REDS.  S.  C.W.  AND 
BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cat.  free. 


Chicks,  Eggs 


RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


Ever-Laying  Strain 

Aildress.  LINDENrFARM,  P. 


Fawn  and  White  In¬ 
dian  Runner  Ducks. 
Eggs.  S2  per  setting- 

U.  Box  469,  Hummelstown.  Pa- 


Bred  to  Lay-White  Rock  and  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS-To  Lay  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 

100  February  hatch,  2fi0-egg  strain,  S.  O.  TV.  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets,  to  lay  in  August,  *8.00  each.  100  same  White  Rock 
Pullets,  to  lay  Sept.  1,  *8.00  each,  for  delivery  May  loth. 
These  pullets  will  pay  for  themselves  before  Christmas  and 
ma.v  he  used  for  breeders.  Pall  eggs  pay  better  than  Win¬ 
ter  eggs  and  cost  less.  Standard  White  typical  birds. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarm»uthp*rt,  Mas*. 


INDIAN  RUNNER 

PURE  WHITE 
FAWN  WHITE 
P  ENCILED 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


DUCKLINGS 

R.  34  Phoenixvllle,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGSnma 


bronze  and 
narracansetts 

Either  breed.  $4.50  for  6;  $8  for  12.  Sent  pre¬ 
paid  Our  instruction*  for  raising  90%  of  all  flocks 
put  off.  Also  for  handling  and  preventing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  diseatsea  in  turkeys,  sent  free  witli  each  order. 
All  orders  filled  promptly.  Strictly  fresh  eggs. 
WALTER  BROS.  -  Powliutan  Point,  Ohio 

1,000  Pullets 

2-9- weeks-old.  Prices  from  45c  to  $1.50.  We 
have  R.  I.  Red,  Barred  Rock  and  Black  Jersey  Gi¬ 
ants.  Cross  between  Barred  Rocks.  Makes  a  Tery 
good  bird.  Order  from  this  ad.  Cash  with  order. 
HUOSON  VALLET  POULTRY  MUM,  Frank  A.  Filter.  Prop.,  Cermantewn, N.Y 


Who  Are  You  Going  to  Buy 
Your  Chicks  From  This  Spring? 

The  Lord  Farms,  we  believe  are  the  largest 
and  most  successful  breeders  and  shippers  of 
Single  Combed  White  Leghorns  in  the  Eastern 
or  Middle  States.  From  a  small  beginning 
eleven  years  ago.  we  have  grown  from  a  12-acre 
farm,  and  today  we  own  399  acres.  This  season 
we  shall  produce  for  our  own  use  40,000  to  00,000 
Leghorns.  We  have  today  also  a  capacity  for 
incubating  103,000  eggs,  devoted  only  to  one 
breed.  We  have  built  this  business  up  simply 
from  giving  customers  satisfaction.  We  have 
never  claimed  to  have  the  biggest  layers  in 
America,  or  the  best  show  birds  in  America,  but 
we  have  always  claimed  to  have  mighty  good 
all  round  Leghorns  that  our  customers  invariably 
make  money  on.  Our  business  is  mostly  with 
experienced  poultrymen  who  want  good  stock 
not  necessarily  high-priced  stock.  We  try  to 
sell  chicks  that  will  live,  mature  quick,  above 
the  average  size,  and  lay  extra  good  eggs.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  that  our  birds  will  averago 
as  many  eggs  as  any  strain  you  can  buy. 

If  you  are  looking  for  some  reai  sensible 
bred  Leghorns  of  good  size  and  strain,  American 
bred,  then  write  to  Lord  Farms  for  tlieir  80 
page  catalog.  Dealing  with  us  will  eliminate  t 
good  part  of  tlie  risk  there  is  In  going  into  the 
poultry  business. 

“Ask  the  man  who  owns  ’em” 

Our  Grade  A  Chicks  only  $28.00  per  lOO 
Our  Grade  It .  25.00  per  lOO 

Hatching  eggs  about  L  price.  Cheaper  in  thousand  lots 

Do  business,  with  a  reliable  farm  that 
breeders,  not  simply  running  a  hatchery. 

If  you  can't  do  well  with  our  stock  we  don 
believe  you  will  do  well  with  any.  Address  all 
correspondence  to  our  main  office. 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


are 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

T om  Barron  Strain 

Cockerels  out  of  imported  birds  head  all  our  matings 
for  1921.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inocu¬ 
lated  and  free  from  lice.  Entire  plant  fed  on  Semi 
Solid  buttermilk,  nothing  like  it  for  producing 
•trong,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Our  Leghorns  are  special  bred  for  high 
<*£>8  production.  Nothing  but  large  selected  eggs 
put  in  our  machines.  Egg  orders  filled  on  a  day's 
notice.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  May, 
June  and  July  delivery.  Capacity  10,000  weekly. 
Also  certified  chicks  from  our  certified  breeders  at 
special  prices  balance  of  season.  My  Rook,  Profits 
in  Pojiltry  Keeping  Solved,  FREE  with  all  tlO  orders. 
Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Bux  75,  Pleasant  Valley, N.Y. 


Hampton  S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

for  delivery  JUNE  2~,  JULY  S,  II,  18,  at  lowest 
prices  in  years.  84  per  25;  $7.50  per  50;  814 
per  100;  $«>5  per  600;  $125  per  1,000. 

The  FAMOUS  HAMPTUN  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  will 

grow  into  the  best  layeryou  everowned.  That’s 
what  all  my  old  customers  say,  and  the  Egg 
Laying  Contests  Records  proves  the  facts.  I  will 
agree  to  deliver  to  you  at  your  postoffice,  par¬ 
cel  post  prepaid,  the  finest  chicks  you  ever  saw, 
and  guarantee  them  to  arrive  in  good  condition, 
or  replace  dead  chicks  or  refund  money.  The 
Famous  HAMPTON  SQUARE  nEAL  protects  you.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Terms,  Ca*h with  order.  Circular  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  Plttstown,  N.  J 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 
BABY  CHICKS 

3,000  Chicks  ior  Delivery  June  9th 

$12.00  per  lOO 
$50.00  perSOO 

Strong,  sturdy  chick*  delivered  by  parcel  post. 
From. selected,  trap-nested  stock.  Males  from 
imported  Barron  stock.  Record*  270-282  egg*. 
A.  H.  PENNY  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


RflBY  BARRON 

CHICKS  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

vnlvlw  Specially  bred  lor  heavy  egg  production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  because  they  deliver  the 
goods.  CHICKS,  May  delivery,  13c  each;  June,  12c 
each.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers 
will  tell  you  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy 
chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  price.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

C.  M.  Lougenecker,  Box  5U,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  each 

R.  I.  Reds  15^  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Fifteen  years  shipper  of 
day-old  chicks.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid. 

A  hatch  every  zveek,  free  circular 

BABY  CHICK  FARM  Staatsburg- on -Hudson,  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


] 


In 


POULTRY  RAISERS 

We  have  spent  ten  years  in  developing  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  plants  in  New  England.  Our  incu 
bator capacity  is  33,000  eggs.  We  ran  our  plant  at 
100#  capacity  during  wartime  conditions  and  now 
have  a  lull  stock  of  selected  breeding  birds  tested 
by  Storrs  college  from  which  to  produce  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  We  can  supply  you  with  healthy, 
vigorous  chicks  hatched  under  ideal  conditions. 
Write  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  and  It.  I.  Reds. 

A.  B.  HALL,  -  -  Wallingford,  Conn. 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 

From  our  own  flock  of  Breeders.  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
for  delivery  from  late  April  on.  Mature  pullets 
from  July  15th  on. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM  Box  126  Eatontown.  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

I  hatch  about  4.000  Barron  and  Eglantine  strain  chicks  every  week.  They  are  all  from  free  range  stock 
big  husky  fellows,  ready  to  grow  into  money.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  short  of  chicks  at  these  prices! 

Chicks  ready  May  17th,  24th  and  81st,  at  $18  per  lOO;  $120  per  lOOO.  June  Chicks  $12 

per  lOO  ;  $110  per  lOOO.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  pay  parcel  post  charges.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  or  send  for  circular.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FA  KM,  (E.  C.  BROWN)  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the. next  year. 

^Kecord  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  May 

.  Week  Total 

barred  rocks 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.1Y . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J _ ; . 

Oregon  Ag.  College.  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  L.  I . 

E.  C.  Foreman.  Out . 


WHITE  ROCKS 


James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass... 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chickatawbut  Farm,  Mass.... 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

William  H.  Bassett.  Conn . 

Appleerest  Farm  Co..  N.  H... 
Vineland  Training  School.  N. 


J . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Hollis  P.  Cioyes.Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Appleerest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright.  Conn . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Norman  M.  Misner,  N.Y . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

P.  Usher,  Jr..  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . . . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn . 

W.  H.  Card.  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  Ill . 

Prospect  Farms.  N.  J . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass . 

Mirimichi  Poultry  h  arm.  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  E.  Nichols,  N.  Y . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass . 

OR  EGONS 

Oregon  "Ag.  College.  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

E.  A.  Vo*burg,  N.  J . 

WHITE  i  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

Tanglawold  Farm,  L.  1....  . . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Allen,  Conn . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Kirluip  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

JsmesO.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Gronten,  Conn . 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 

awrence  W.  Miller,  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt.... 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

mperial  Poultry  Farm,  il.  J . 

Emil  Klein,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass  . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George’Phillips,  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuescn,  Conn . 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  . 

T.  Ramage,  Texas . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Burchell  &  Janson,  B.  C . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . . 

August  Degen,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm.  Pa  . 

Willana  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

F.  William  Rosenau,  Conn . 


Total .  4401 
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Cross-bred  Leghorns 

Mating  Black  Leghorn  roosters  with 
White  Leghorn  hens,  what  kind  of  breed 
would  result?  I  have  no  White  roosters, 
hut-  had  some  Black  ones  from  last  year. 

New  Baltimore  Station,  N.  Y.  c.  M. 

The  progeny  of  this  cross  would  all  be 
Leghorns,  but  of  a  variety  of  colors.  You 
would  not  only  get  -a  mixture  of  black  and 
white,  but  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
other  breeds  that  had  been  used  iu  making 
the  variety  known  as  Black  Leghorns 
would  Ite  likely  to  a  -ear.  It  takes  many 
generations  of  ul  selection  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  variety  (  treed  that  will  always 

come  true  in  citing,  and  this  work 

can  be  largely  undone  by  a  single  cross. 
If  your  object  in  hatching  is  only  to  get 
layers,  no  harm  may  he  done  by  the  cross, 
but  you  will  destroy  the  purity  of  the 
variety,  will  get  a  mixture  of  colors,  and, 
very  likely,  a  tendency  to  lay  colored  eggs. 

M.  B.  D. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


of  the  overhang  roof,  abso- 


Note  the  features 

lately  rainproof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swing¬ 
ing  window.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free 
showing  forty  different  cuts.  E  C 
CO..  16  Depot  Street.  Randolph,  Mass.’ 


booklet. 

YOUNG 


EXCELSIOR  CUSHIONS 

SAVE  WASTE  BY  BREAKAGE 

Our  cushions  protect  YOUR  EGGS.  Minimum  ex¬ 
pense,  prompt  shipment.  Six  supply  stations. 

Tt'r ite  for  sample  and  particulars 

ATLANTIC  EXCELSIOR  MFG.  CO. 

507  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal4  m?riahls  25c 

&5SS  Y«>r;  Helpful.  Interesting  Articles  Each  Month  hr  Poultry 
Writers  of  National  Reputation.  *1. 00a  Year.  Sample  Cony  FREE 
AMERICAN  rOCLTKY  ADVOCATE  Hex  2  Syracuse,  N  r. 

AT  HALF  PRICE 

(and  prompt  delivery) 

PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  Sixteen  page  Cir- 
Fu,aTAree’  Large  General  Cata¬ 
log  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

The  most  satisfactory  purchase  is  eight  to  ten- 
week  old  pullets  and  cockerels  ready  lor  shipment 

3ftNewUVn?tteea1’1n  Prices  on  aU  live  stock,  cuts 
ol  New  York,  and  Boston  winners  with  complete 
description  of  our  birds  on  request. 

MARCI  FARMS,  3Iatawan,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  BREEDING  STOCK 

V  e  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  audFall  delivery  than  wishlyou  had 
later.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrim 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  1«.  V  I’ll  AM,  Belmnr,  N.  J. 


For  CAPONS  raise  Jersey  Black  Giants 

(yellow  skin)  the  mostpopnlar  and  profitable  breed 
in  America  today.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  vear- 
lmg  liens.  T.  H.  Mottler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


Franeais  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  at  reduced  price.  lO-wks.-old  pullets. 
t  i  v  tI,ree."n^  breeding  pens  for  sale. 

Jules  * .  *  raiicai8,We8thampton  Beach,  N.Y. 

Now  Half  Price 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas. 

LAMBERT'S  FARMS 


Cir.  Free. 
Apponaug,  R.  |. 


breeds  CHICKENS— DUCKS— GEESE— TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Dogs.  Stock  and  Hatching 
Lggs.  Catalog  Free,  H.fl.  SOUDER.Box29,Sellersville,  Pa 

Healthy,  LIVABLE  CHIGKS  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Anconas,  S.  C.  Kods,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  From 
pure  bred,  heavy-laying,  farm  raised  breeders.  Circular 
A.  DeNEEt _ -  _  Modus,  New  York 

Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  9cts. 

and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  c  hfj  k8sElel  pBmy 

R.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  UNPEKHII.I.  FARMS,  Port  Ann,'  N.V 

Fine  Breeds  £°uIt'T.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks.  Guineas 
rilli;  DlCCUd  Bantams,  liiii  fS,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
Lggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Telf.rd  Ps 


CHICKS 


Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  &ELfi£ 

None  better.  THOMAS  REILY,  Chiltonville,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Pi"!  ducks 


EGGS  AND  OUCKLINGS  NOW 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N  V. 


VERMONT  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Hatch  in  June  and  July  with  excellent  results.  Hardy 
dark  red  purebreds.  Winter  layers.  Eggs,  $2  per  15’ 
delivered.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Our  ninth  year. 

C.  E,  WILSON  Twinton  Acres  St.  Alban*,  Vt. 

TEN  AND  TWELVE- WEEK  BULLETS,  Whit. 

and  Brown  Leghorns.  Sheppards.  Anconas.  Birds  now 
Ready  that  are  worth  while.  FOREST  FARM.  IDckavtay,  N.  J 

Dnhv  rhiclzc  Kulp  strain.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
iidllj  VIHLIlJ  at  310  per  100,  Parcel  Post 


FRANK  BLUM 


per 

New  Wasliin; 


paid. 

tun,  Ohio 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpington  Baby  Chicks 

COoeach.  Eggs,  *5  for  15.  THE  IUFF  ORPINGTON  CO..  Finwood.  N.J. 


CHICKS 


17c  each,  EGGS  and 
J  onus  Poultry  Farm, 


GROWING  STOCK* 

Georgetown.  Del. 


R. 


C.  BE.  LEGHORN 

Mrs.  CLAUDIA  BETTS, 


EGGS.  *1.50— 15;  $8— 100. 
Hili.hpai.k,  Michigan 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs,  $7.50  per  Eleven.  June, 
r>Oc  each,  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego,  N,  Y. 

Fine  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels  oid"0f”om 

trap-nested  stock,  $2  each.  W.  E.  ATKINSON.  Willinglord,  Conn. 


RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  PROFIT 

We  sell  Hatching  eggs  from  our  healthy  and  vigorous 
Riiigneek  Golden  and  Silver  Pheasants  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Address  Superintendent  "F»iracros,”Baypor!,l.  I..  N.T. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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TOCKTON  HATCHERY 
BS  CHICKS 

35,000  for  Immediate  Delivery 

IMMEDIATE 
JUNE  DELIVERIES 

100  50  85 

S-C.White  Leghorns  $12.00  $6.50  $3.90 
Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  14.00  7.00  4.25 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  16.00  8.00  4.75 

White  Wyandottes  .  20.00  10.00  5.75 
Black  Minorcas  .  .  23.00  12.00  6.75 


These  same  chicks  sold  for  25  and  30  cents  (luring  March. 
Special  prices  on  .‘00  and  1.000  lots.  Order  from  ad. 
Safe  delivery.  Full  count  guaranteed.  No  C.  O.  D. 


The  Stockton  Hatchery,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Emm ert  R.  Wilson,  Prop. 


HUBERT  HATCHERY 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sent  Postpaid.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Per  100  Per  50  Per  25 

White  Leghorns . $13.00  $6.50  $3.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds ....  15.00  7.50  4.25 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  14.00  7.00  4.00 

White  Wyandottes  ... .  18.00  9.25  4.75 

White  Rocks .  18.00  9.25  4.75 

Black  Minorcas .  17.00  8.75  4.50 

Order  from  ad.  for  prompt  deliveries. 

HUBERT  HATCHERY,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


S.  C.W.  LEGHORN 
PULLETS 

400  Twelve  weeks  old,  ready  now — 91.50  each. 
Eight  weex  ready  for  June  and  July  delivery,  91.25 
each.  Every  transaction  is  "On  the  Square.” 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


LION  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM — GOING  OUT 

Owing  to  poor  health,  must  sacrifice.  Nothing  re¬ 
served.  March-April  Pullets  and  Cockerels,  $1.50 
to  S3,  depending  on  size  and  toe  marks  (no  crow 
heads.)  Day-old  Chicks,  June  12,  *20  per  100. 
Breeders,  $3  to  $5  each.  Big  Reduction  on  largo 
orders.  Remember  my  I.eghorns  have  a  national  repu¬ 
tation  for  great  production.  Always  with  the  leaders  in 
Egg-laying  competitions.  Nine  of  my  Birds  in  Vineland 
contest  averaged  231  Eggs.  O.  It  u.nui»«en,  I»ovet-,N.  J. 


S.C.  WHITE] 
LEGHORN 


BABY  CHICKS 


High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  reduced 
prices.  Rood  service.  Price  918  per  100  for  June  delivery. 
Parcels  post  paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for 


circular. 


HARRY  F.  PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


D  A  R  V  *  r,  c  R;i,|(|C  S.  C.  While 

DftDILEGHORNS 


CHICKS! 


<  hicks  918  per  100  during  May  :  *1  6 
per  100  during  June.  Prepaid  parcel 
I  ] iost.  Custom  Hatching  3c  per  egg. 
Circular.  Phone.  Plainsboro  vjs. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 


C.  H.  ClIiNULKlt,  Prop.  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  J. 


Ba"by  Cliiclis 

PURE  BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Foundation  stock  imported  direct.  First  mating 
headed  by  males  direct  from  Barron’s  yards,  pedi¬ 
grees  280-288  eggs,  Beginning  May  23rd  we  offer 
chicks  at  trig  reductions.  These  chicks  satisfy  our 
customers.  Write  for  proof  of  this  statement  and 
our  low  prices.  Safe  arrival  of  chicks  guaranteed. 
R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


H  A  Dll  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

ll  We  own  the  original  and  famous  San- 

LJj  E  5  I  born  lloek  of  S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds,  fourteen 
®  “  years  of  trapnesting  and  selective 

■  ■  ■  W  M  breeding  behind  them.  Champion 
H  ■  9  9#  layers  with  records  up  to  309  eggs 
R  m  R  JR  in  one  year.  Our  Leghorns  are  of  the 

HI  B  same  quality.  Reduced  i ' rices  for 

May  and  June.  Catalog  Free. 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1  50,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Ancona  and  W.  Wyandotte  COCKERELS 

10-weeks  old,  92.00  each.  Sheppard-Fishel  Strain. 

HUBERT  HATCHERY  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORN 'OfTT  f  fTHTC 
3-MONTHS  i  U  l-i.I_J.I-J  1 

George  Phillips  stock.  I  ive  range  raised.  Every  bird  is 
a  model  of  vigor.  Price,  92  each.  Cockerels,  91.50  each. 
SAM  FRANKMAN  -  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn.  Rocks.  Reds  and  mixt  Me 
and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  <  ir.  free. 

Jacob  NElJIOJill  McAli.Lrvllle,  I‘n.  Box  Z 


Pkinl/o  Rocks,  Reds.  Leghorns.  Wyandottes.  Prices  right. 
bfllCKS  Free  information.  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Reliable  Hatchery  Box  2  MeAHsterville,  Pa, 


RABBITS 


FLEMISH  GIANTRABBITS 

for  sale.  All  ymm£  stock.  Prices  reasonable  for  quick 
sale.  Write  your  wants.  LLOYl)  MOO'IZ,  North  Branch, ft.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stoi  k.  Prices  reasonable.  H  B.  TEH  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

I  MISCELLANEOUS  ~ 

For  Sale  ANGORA  GAT 

TUI  OCllG  and  four  kittens. 

Price  S8.  BARCLAY  LONG,  Dayton,  Penn. 


WANTED—  Wild,  Healthy,  R» 
each.  \VM.  G.  MERION 


Will  p  iv  PZ* 

Ward,  Pa. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

J  For  Sale  by 

(Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

S— ■■■ 


Diarrhoea  in  Chicks 

What  can  1  do  to  avoid  bowel  trouble 
in  chicks?  Mine  come  off  bright,  alert, 
plump  and  chipper,  but  in  a  few  days 
begin  to  droop,  eyes  take  on  a  weak, 
ghastly  look,  and  they  are  soon  dead.  I 
feed  commercial  scratch  food,  purchased 
from  reliable  house,  and  also  cornbread. 
They  have  green  food  and  pure  water; 
hens  for  mothers;  no  lice.  H.  D.  L. 

North  Carolina. 

To  avoid  bowel  trouble  in  chicks  hatch 
from  hens  that  are  free  from  the  germs  of 
white  diarrhoea;  brood  properly;  give 
milk  in  some  form  from  the  start,  and 
all  that  the  chicks  will  eat ;  feed  only 
hard  cracked  grains  for  the  first  three 
weeks;  then  add  dry  mash;  give  not  wet 
or  sloppy  food ;  feed  tender  greens ;  keep 
chicks  in  absolutely  clean  quarters,  and 
where  possible  on  clean  grass  runs;  avoid 
musty  foods  of  any  kind  ;  with  hen  moth¬ 
ers  treat  for  lice  while  sitting;  don’t  as¬ 
sume  that,  unless  special  pains  have  been 
taken  to  free  them  from  lice,  there  are  no 
lice  because  you  can’t  find  them.  ‘‘There 
ain’t  no  such  animal”  as  a  ben  without 
lice,  unless  it  is  a  hen  that  has  been 
thoroughly  and  properly  treated  to  rid 
her  of  these  parasites.  Lice  on  fowls  are 
pretty  nearly  invisible — to  most  eyes. 

There  are  many  causes  of  bowel  trou¬ 
bles  in  chicks,  most  of  them  to  be  classed 
under  improper  methods  of  feeding  and 
care,  hut  some  of  them  diseases  that  are 
inherited  or  acquired  after  hatching.  It 
is  iu  the  avoidance  of  bowel  troubles  that 
the  good  poultryman  shows  much  of  his 
skill. 

Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-EN DICOTT  MARKETS 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  _lb.,  34c ; 
roosters,  lb..  22c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  43  to  uOc ; 
geese,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  4oc;  heavy  fowls,  lb.,  44c;  turkeys, 
lb.,  55c;  geese,  lb..  42c;  ducks,  lb.,  4oe. 

Eggs,  extra  white,  30c;  brown,  30c; 
mixed  colors,  30c;  duck  eggs,  37c. 

Milk,  qt.,  9c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim- 
milk,  5c ;  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints, 
lb.,  37c;  best  dairy  prints,  lb.,  37c;  dairy 
in  jars,  lb.,  37c ;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
cream,  33c;  skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb..  15c. 

Apnles,  large,  bu.,  Baldwins,  $1.20; 
Greenings,  $1.25 ;  Ben  Davis,  90c ;  8pys, 
$1.40;  other  varieties,  50c  to  $1  ;  Keifer 
pears,  bu.,  $1.75;  dried  appjes,  choice, 
12  ^c;  citrons,  each,  10  to  15e^ 

Asparagus,  15c;  beans,  lb..  7c;  beets, 
bu.,  $1;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c;  carrots, 
bu.,  80c;  celery,  best  bunch,  12  to  15c; 
dandelion  greens,  1  b.,  7c;  eggplant,  best, 
each,  15c;  medium.  10c;  horseradish 
roots,  lb.,  15c ;  lettuce,  large  heads,  8c ; 
onions,  g-cen,  per  bunch,  7c;  dry,  per 
bu.,  75c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  potatoes,  bu., 
05c;  small,  per  bu.,  50c;  rhubarb,  lb.. 
10c;  radishes,  large  white,  bunch,  Sc; 
round  red,  bunch,  7c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c;  spinach,  peck.  30c;  Ilubbard  squash, 
lb.,  3c;  rutabaga,  bn.,  90c;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  bunch.  10c. 

Honey,  clover,  extracted,  lb..  25c;  card, 
lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2.25;  vine¬ 
gar,  qt.,  10c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c; 
on  cob,  8c;  black  walnuts,  bu.,  $2.50; 
butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  hickorynuts,  bu., 
$5.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.  10  to  12c;  me¬ 
dium,  sides,  ]b..  5  to  <<44c;  lamb,  lb.,  25 
to  30c:  live  pigs,  each,  $0:  small  dressed 
pigs,  lb..  16c;  pork,  light,  lb.,  1414c; 
heavy,  11c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  12c;  common, 
lb..  10c;  sausage,  lb..  24c. 

Live  Poultry— Ducks,  lb.,  37c;  fowls, 
lb.,  30  to  35c;  geese,  lb.,  33c;  guinea 
bens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  50c ; 
broilers,  lb..  60c;  fowls,  lb..  50  to  55c; 
geese,  lb.,  50c  :  rabbits,  lb..  35c. 

Butter,  lb..  40  to  50c;  eggs,  28  to  32c; 
duck  eggs.  40  to  45c;  lard,  lb.,  15c;  Ital¬ 
ian  cheese,  lb..  45  to  00c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.40. 

Asparagus,  bunch,  ISc;  per  doz. 
bunches,  $1.75;  beans,  bu..  $1.50  to  $4.50; 
per  qt.,  10  to  12c;  cabbages,  doz.  heads, 
40c;  per  100  heads,  $3:  carrots,  bu.,  $1  ; 
chives,  bunch,  10c;  garlic,  lb..  20c;  horse¬ 
radish  roots,  bunch,  10c;  lettuce,  leaf, 
crate,  $1  to  $3;  onions,  bu.,  50c;  green, 
per  doz.,  20c;  parsley.  d>  z.  bunches,  SOc. 

Popcorn,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu., 
40  to  SOc ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to 
30e;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  Y>0e ;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1.  to  $1.25;  sage.  lb..  10c. 

Hay  and  Straw — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton, 
$22;  hay.  No.  1.  $22:  No.  2.  $18  to  $20: 
No.  3,  $14  to  $16;  Timothy.  $20  to  $22; 
straw,  rye,  ton,  $13;  wheat,  $15;  oat, 
$12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  ISc ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  13c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  IS  to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  13 
to  15c;  heavy,  lb.,  ”  A  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  10  to  24c;  .  Ii;ig  lambs,  lb., 
10  to  18c;  mutton,  lb.,  ,o  13c;  veal, 
lb.,  14  to  19c. 

Apples,  bu..  Kings,  $!..*,■  to  $2;  Spys. 
$1.50  to  $2;  Greenings,  $li-,5  to  $1.50; 
seconds.  SOc  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  35  to  3So ; 
broilers,  50  to  60c;  roosters,  lb.,  15  to 
19c:  ducks,  lb..  28  to  30c;  geese,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  turkeys,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  2S 
to  30c. 


Lowest 
High 


in 

for  such 


Price 


HILLPOT 


There’has  been  no  reduction  in  HillpotQuality.  Our  chicks  still  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  buy  tor  you.  Nowhere  else  can  you  secure  chicks  with  the 
advantage  of  the  Hillpot  start— such  chock-fuil-of-vitality  chicks  as 


Hillpot  quality  CHICKS 

14 

±  hkj  ror  jl  uuu 

100  Barred  Rocks . $  15 

16 


100  White,  Brown  or  Black  Leghorns  $ 

$7.00  for  SO  $3.  75  for  25 
$65  for  SOO  $120  for  lOOO 


$7.50  for  50  $4.25  for  25 

$70  for  500  $130  for  lOOO 

100  R.  1.  Reds  or  White  Rocks  $ 

$8.50  for  50  $4.50  for  25 

$80  for  500  $150  for  lOO 

Buff  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  or  Black  Minorcas.  $6.75  per  25, 
$12.50  per  50  $25.00  per  100 

Hatching  Dates,  Juno  8,  15,  22,  29 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  ON  YOUR  ORDER 

is  assured  by  our  big  hatches.  Send  money  order  or  check — cannot  ship 
C.  O.  D.  Chicks  sent  Parcel  Poet  prepaid— with  safe  .  arrival  guaranteed 
anywhere  within  1.920  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


KERR’S  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  CUT  PRICE 

TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921 

High  in  quality,  low  in  price— the  selection  of  successful  and 
discriminating  poultry  men. 

KERR’S  CHICKS  ARE  THE  QUALITY- 
VALUE  STANDARD  OF  THE  SEASON 

When  yen  order  from  KKltlt  you  are  dealing  direct  with  the  LARGEST  EA8T- 
.  HUM  I’linnriT.lI,  consequently  you  get  just  the  chicks  you  want— chicks 
!  that  have  built  up  our  reputation,  for  KERR  Chicks  live— grow — lay— and  pay _ 

I  LOW  PRICE  ON  SPECIAL  HATCH  OF  WHITE1LEGHORNS 
$10.00  per  lOO  $47.50  per  500  $90.00  per  lOOO 

THOUSANDS  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT,  JUNE  1,  8,  15,  22,  29 

25  Chicks  50  Cnlrka  100  (  hlcka  500  (  hicks  lOOOChirkx 

$3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $110.00 

4.25  7.50  15.00  70.00  130.00 


Black  Leghorns.. 
Barred  Rocks. 


SSrSS!::::;:::].  4.75  8.50  17.00  so.oo  150.00 

R.  I.  Reds . 1 


PARCEL  POST  PREPAID.  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
TERMS  CASH  WITH;  ORDER 

Any  chicks  that  are  dead  upon  arrival  we  will  replace  or  refund  your  money 
Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.  Springfield,  Mass. 


d, 


x 


35,000  For  Immediate  Delivery 

Weeks  of  June  8,  15,  22,  29 


Per  500 

$48.50 


Per  100 

For  60 

Per  26 

$10.00 

$5.00 

$3.00 

13.00 

6.50 

3.50 

14.00 

7.00 

3.75 

17.00 

8.50 

5.00 

20.00 

10.00 

5.50 

White  Leghorns .  $95.00 

Brown  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks.............  - 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  . 

White  Wyandottes .  . 

Anconas . . .  . 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

if  any  dead  on  arrival,  will  be  replaced  tree  of  charge  or  amount  refunded. 

Terms  cash  with  order.  Send  post  office  or  express  money  order  or  certified  check. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  I M  M  E^j^E22  “5CDELi  VERIES*’  *  5*  ** 


A.  II  chicks  ora  strictly  puro-bred  and  are  Guaranteed  as  represented 

Per  500  Per  100  Per  50 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  . 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  . 
BLACK  MINORCAS . 


$55.00  $ll.SO  $6.50 

65.00  13.50  7.50 

75.00  16.00  9.00 

-  21.00  11.00 

-  23.00  12.00 


Per  25 

$4.00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.75 


Order  At  Once 


We  assure  prompt  delivery  and 
Full  count.  Order  from  ad.  this 


is  your  last  opportunity  at  these  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES. 


THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

STOCKTON,  N.  J.  Jos.  D.  Wilson 


300  YEARLING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

laying  1,470  eggs  per  week .  91.75  each. 

C.  0,  I>.  on  approval. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM  -  Newtown. Conn. 

CHICKS  9c.  EACH 

and  up.  Brown,  White  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Broilers. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  M.  SANKET,  Prop.  UoAllsUrvlIle,  l’u. 


For  Sale-Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Barron’s  strain.  Also  some  Ancoras.  I’ullets  Shepard 
strain.  Feb.  and  Mar.  hatched.  A.  r.  Hewitt,  Sergeantsvlllc.  n.j 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  original  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN.  8  to  14  weeks  old. 
Unlimited  number  for  immediate  shipment. 

NOVINS  POULTRY  FARM  -  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  Speank,  L.  I..  N  Y. 


MINORCAS.  S.  C.  B.chix.  June,  $1<S  per  C..  Pen  No. 
1,88c  each.  Ilogan  test.  Mrs.L.J.  MEUVIbLE,  Blixx,  S.Y. 


ONLY  $1.85  Postpaid  FOR  60  DAYS 


TO  INTRODUCE  « 
OUR 


EXCELSIOR  TELESCOPE” 


WITH  PATENT  SOLAR 
EYEPIECE 


Relative  Length  when  Ordinary 
Focal  Length  is  Used. 


X o  Telescope  with 
a  Solar  Eyepiece, 
the  “Kxeel- 
has  been  sold 
less  than  $8  to 


Needed  on  Farm,  Sea  or  Ranch  l 


Parcel  Post 
Injured  for 


POSITIVELY  mi -  h  a  good  telescone  has  not  been  sold  for  this  price  before,  since  the  great 
war.  These  telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  t lie  large  manufacturers  of  Europe,  measure 
closed  12  inches  and  open  over  3  feet,  in  5  sections,  with  long  focus  lense.  They  are 
BRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to  exclude  dust,  etc.. with  POM  KRIIL  LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and 
adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore  Telescopes  of  this  size  with  asolar  eye  piece  have  been  sold  for  $8  to  $10  or 
even  more.  We  do  not  claim  our  Telescope  in  all  respects  equal  to  an  $8  or  $10  one,  but  it  is  a  wonder  for  the  price.  Every  sojourner 
iu  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments,  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  OB¬ 
JECTS  MILES  AWAY  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  Parcel  Post,  safe  delivery  insured,  $1.85 
Our  new  catalog  of  {runs,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  grand  offer,  and  yon  should  not  miss  it.  W E  GUARANTEE 
ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  or  money  refunded.  Digest  of  what  customer*  nay:  Write  them,  need  not  take  our 
word.  “Witnessed  sun  eclipse  at  Austrian  Tyrol  with  it.”  L.  S.  Henry,  The  Baxon,  N.  Y. — (i Excelsior  superior  to  a  $15.00  one.” 
Fred  Walsh,  Howe  Inland,  Ontario. — “Could  count  cattle  twenty  miles  away.”  )\  G.  Paft«*n.  Arkansas  City,  Kans. — Over  1000 
reader*  of  till*  publication  are  u«lnir  one  with  perfect  *atf*fnetlon.  Sent  Parcel  Pont,  ln*ured,  for  $1.86* 


KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO.,Dept.R.  N.-Y.,  96  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
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June  4,  1921 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Some  time  ago  we  made  reference  in 
this  department  to  the  Commonwealth 
Financial  Corporation  being  in  “financial 
difficulties.”  Our  basis  for  the  statement 
was  the  fact  of  receivers  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  courts  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  article.  We  now  learn 
that  the  receivers  were  appointed  as  a 
result  an  action  of  dissatisfied  officials 
of  the  company.  The  receivers  appointed 
never  acted  as  such  and  were  removed 
upon  proper  evidence  of  the  solvency  of 
the  company.  This  statement  will  cor¬ 
rect  any  erroneous  impression  regarding 
the  solvency  of  the  concern. 

Fast  June  I  ordered  from  .T.  C.  Schmidt, 
Bristol,  Pa.  (an  advertiser  in  The  R. 
N.-Y. ),  5.000  White  Plume  celery  plants. 

I  received  one  box  of  plants,  and  after 
setting  and  counting  them  I  found  there 
were  less  than  1,500  plants.  It  is  obvious 
that  5.000  white  celery  plants  could  not 
be  sent  in  a  box  12x25x4  ft.  When  I 
notified  Mr.  Schmidt  of  shortage  he  said 
more  than  one  box  was  shipped.  His  ex¬ 
press  receipt  shows  only  one  box  shipped, 
and  he  insists  5.000  plants  were  in  the 
box.  All  he  offered  to  do  was  send  me 
more  plants  in  August.  Of  what  use 
were  celery  plants  then?  Also  I  ordered 
White  Plume,  and  I  find  now  that  the 
variety  he  sent  is  Giant  Pascal.  The 
Giant  Pascal  is  of  less  value  to  me  than 
White  Plume,  so  I  am  out  3.500  plants 
and  put  to  more  trouble  with  the  Giant 
Pascal  so  far  as  my  trade  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  can  get  any 
satisfaction  from  Mr.  Schmidt,  but  as  he 
is  one  of  your  advertisers  I  think  it  is 
well  that  you  know  bow  he  does  business. 

I  consider  the  transaction  has  lost  me 
more  than  the  value  of  the  young  plants 
he  did  not  send.  R.  c.  G. 

New  York. 

The  above  experience  is  timely  for 
those  who  may  be  in  the  market  for 
plants  during  the  coming  season.  We 
have  had  quite  a  number  of  complaints 
from  the  customers  of  Mr.  Schmidt,  and 
while  inclined  to  give  him  the  benefit,  of 
every  doubt  as  far  as  his  intentions  are 
concerned,  we  shall  not  accept  bis  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  future. 

Isn’t  it  wonderful  how  much  they  love 
us?  Just,  think,  here  they  are  getting  24 
per  cent  on  the  investment,  and  perfectly 
willing  to  pass  by  Wall  Street  with  its 
millions  to  give  a  poor  humble  preacher 
a  chance;  not  to  invest  his  last  dollar, 
for  they  are  too  high-minded  to  ask  him 
to  risk  all,  though  why  tliev  should  be, 
with  such  a  glittering  opportunity,  I 
can’t  see,  and  doing  it  all  because  they 
love  me  so.  Fortunately,  or  unfortu¬ 
nately,  I  have  a  total  wealth  represented 
by  an  underscored  zero  mark,  so  I  cannot 
invest.  For  the  benefit,  of  some  of  your 
subscribers  who  may  have  the  same  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  thrust  upon  them.  T 
am  sending  this  to  the  good  old  R.  N.-Y., 
God  bless  it.  (rev.)  ii.  M.  e. 

Rhode  Island. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  firm  refuses  to  admit  that  the  skin 
sent  the  subscriber  is  other  than  the  one 
received  from  him.  E.  L.,  when  unable 
to  get  the  skin  which  he  considered  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  agreed  to  allow  the  Crosby 
Frisian  Fur  Company  to  keep  the  skin  on 
condition  that  the  tanning  charges  were 
refunded.  This  was  done  and  controversy 
closed  on  this  basis.  The  firm’s  advertis¬ 
ing  was  excluded  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  more 
than  two  years  ago  on  account  of  unsat¬ 
isfactory  relations  with  customers. 


The  latest  scheme  attempted  to  be 
worked  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  sale 
of  trees  to  farmers,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  to  be  used  to  raise  silkworms.  The 
name  of  the  company  is  the  Osigian  Silk 
Corporation  of  New  York,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Akron,  N.  Y.  If  you  have 
heard  of  these  people  before,  or  if  you  can 
give  me  any  information,  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  hearing  from  you.  It  might  also  be 
well  to  publish  a  warning  in  your  paper. 

ERIE  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU, 
Richard  F.  Fricke,  Manager. 

,  The  trees  no  doubt  can  be  grown  to  feed 
the  worms,  but  we  doubt  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tical  to  attempt  to  grow  silkworms  in  the 
locality  of  Erie  County.  Perhaps  the 
seller  of  the  trees  is  not  much  concerned 
in  the  result  so  long  as  the  farmers  pay 
for  the  trees. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  egg  sterilizing  outfit  marketed  or 
leased  by  the  Guaranty  Egg  Corporation, 
10S  Sylvan  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  .T.  In 
your  opinion  do  you  consider  the  process 
a  complete  success,  and  would  you  advise 
the  purchase  of  their  common  stock  at  $10 
per  share?  w.  s.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  “process” 
is  practical  or  not;  but  at  any  rate  we 
would  not  advise  investing  in  the  stock  of 
such  an  enterprise.  When  the  process 
and  the  corporation  have  proved  success¬ 
ful  it  will  be  time  enough  to  give  the  in¬ 
vestment  consideration.  Until  such  time 
it  should  only  be  regarded  as  a  stock  sell¬ 
ing  scheme. 

I  shipped  my  empty  oil  barrel  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Independent  Oil  Company,  Indiana, 
I*a.,  to  have  refilled  and  returned  to  me, 
and  also  a  bill  for  same.  I  have  written 
several  letters  to  have  them  make  the 
shipment  or  return  empty  barrel  and  can¬ 
not  get  any  answer  from  them.  Barrel 
delivered  to  them  on  June  11,  1920. 
Please  look  it  up.  j.  r.  z. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  company  is  reported  to  be  out  of 
business  and  left  no  address.  All  letters 
are  returned,  as  they  cannot  be  located, 
and  the  reader  will  have  to  charge  the 
amount  due  to  experience.  Another  case 
where  money  would  have  been  saved  by 
looking  up  the  rating  before  having  busi¬ 
ness  dealings  with  the  concern. 


The  circular  letter  forwarded  by  this 
minister  is  so  unusual  among  oil  promo¬ 
tion  literature  that  it  deserves  considera¬ 
tion  in  this  department.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  written  by  a  clergyman.  The  letter¬ 
head  is  as  follows:  “The  Minister’s 
Study,  337  Adelphi  Street,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.”  The  letter  goes  on  to  tell  how  the 
writer  was  a  minister  for  20  years  and 
learned  to  “hate  promoters.”  But  now 
he  has  'found  a  “promoting  corporation 
with  a  conscience,”  etc.  It  is  so  con¬ 
scientious  that  it.  wouldn’t  take  all  the 
money  a  minister  had — half  is  the  limit. 
All  this  is  to  sell  stock  of  the  Hart  Oil 
Corporation.  It  is  the  cleverest  piece  of 
“confidence  dope”  we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time.  Our  only  criticism  of  it  on  t h it-' 
score  is  that  it  is  a  bit.  overdone! 

A  year  ago  last  March  we  sent  the 
Crosby-Frisian  Fur  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  a  very  nice  black -backed  old  fox- 
skin  to  be  fanned.  Wo  waited  until  the 
next  August,  when  we  wrote  them.  They 
returned  to  us  a  young  fox  skin,  probably 
worth  $2,  and  charged  us  $3.91  for  tan¬ 
ning  and  mounting  head  and  feet.  The 
skin  they  sent  us  had  no  feet.  The  men 
who  saw  both  say  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  them  in  size,  c*  r  or  quality. 
If  you  can  get  our  f’  or  the  pay  for  it 
we  shall  be  very  grateful.  e.  m.  l. 

New  York. 

We  receive  so  many  complaints  similar 
to  the  above  that  we  cannot  but  consider 
the  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company  at  fault. 


Ho  you  know  anything  about  the  Ord- 
way  Art  College,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
whether  they  are  a  reliable  firm?  An 
agent  came  here  January  25  getting  small 
pictures  to  paint,  and  he  told  me  he  was 
doing  this  for  soldiers  who  were  wounded. 
As  I  had  a  son  across  sea  and  several 
relatives  that  were  in  the  army,  I  let  him 
have  a  picture,  as  I  thought  I  was  help¬ 
ing  the  soldiers.  About  a  month  later 
another  man  came  with  the  portrait,  and 
he  was  to  bring  it  here  four  weeks  later, 
after  the  exhibition,  and  I  received  a  card 
that  he  would  be  here  in  a  few  days,  but 
I  have  not  received  the  picture  or  heard 
from  them  since.  Several  people  here  who 
ordered  the  pictures  have  received  them. 

New  York.  MRS.  J.  r.  o. 

The  Ordway  Art  College  promise  to 
make  delivery  of  the  painting  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  But  the  agents  of  this  con¬ 
cern  seem  to  be  working  the  “soldier 
sympathy”  racket  to  secure  orders.  We 
do  not  advise  patronizing  these  so-called 
art  houses  sending  out  canvassers  to  se¬ 
cure  orders  to  enlarge  pictures.  All  of 
them  we  have  ever  heard  of  rely  upon 
some  scheme  besides  the  merits  of  their 
work  to  secure  the  order.  Many  of  this 
class  of  houses  deliver  the  picture  with  a 
cheap  frame  which  they  sell  at  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  price.  The  big  profits  are  in  these 
frames,  which  the  owner  of  the  picture  is 
cajoled  into  buying. 


The  burglar,  cornered  under  her  bed 
by  the  spinster  with  the  silver  candle¬ 
stick  and  the  determined  eye,  was  about, 
to  crawl  out.  “Never  mind  apologizing,” 
directed  the  lady,  as  she  moved  toward 
the  door,  “and  don’t  move.  I  want  to 
call  brother  Jonas  to  take  a  look  at  you. 
He's  laughed  at  me  for  20  years  for  look¬ 
ing  under  my  bed  every  night,  and  now, 
at  last.  I’ve  got.  something  to  show  him.” 
— Everybody’s  Magazine. 


hampion 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 
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/CHAMPION 


FOR  over  10  years  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs  have 
been  giving  the  greatest  spark 
plug  service,— for  the  least 
money. 

The  use  of  the  very  best 
materials,  combined  with  the 
highest  type  of  skilled  work¬ 
manship  and  efficient  quantity 
production  methods,  insure 
Champion  dependable  spark 
plugs  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Over  32,000,000  were  sold 
this  past  year. 

New  World’s  Record 
With  “Champions” 

On  April  22nd,  at  Daytona, 
Ida.,  the  Roamer,  equipped 
with  Champion  Spark  Plugs, 
made  a  new  world’s  stock 
chassis  record, — 105.1  miles 
per  hour. 


Champion  Heavy  Stone  ..  $1.00 
Champion  Regulars  .  :  .90 

Champion  X  .  .  .  .75 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


I.  o.|b. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


CCS 

MERRY  GARDEN  AUTO-CULTIVATOR 

will  double  the  return*  from  your  truck  farm  or 
nursery.  It  solves  the  labor  problem.  A  boy 
can  do  an  much  work  as  lour  men  with 
band  cultivators. 

With  a.  Merry  Garden  you  can  cultivate,  disc, 
harrow  and  weed  In.  any  soil.  It  straddles 
narrow  rows,  works  between  the  wider  ones  and 
Ki  ts  close  to  roots  if  desired.  Easy  to  guide, 
back  and  turn  around  and  light  to  handle. 
All  mechanism  is  of  the  latest  approved  design— 

:!  h.  p.  Evlnrude  water-cooled  motor,  completely 
incased  gears,  Bosch  magneto,  trouble  proof 
lubrication,  At, mu  Air  Cleaner. 

Try  It  For  Five  Days 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  tea  claim  or  money  back. 
Price  S230  f.o.b.  Cleveland .  Ohio.  Write  for 
free  descriptive  literature. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MACHINE  A  MFG.  CO. 

2634  E.  79th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 

LIVE  DEALERS  WANTED 


STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

Delivered  Promptly  on  Short  Notice 

Large  Bale  Horse  Power 
Presses 


Scales,  Belting,  Tags,  Hay 
Press  Extras 


Ann  Arbor  Hay  Balers 
Belt  Power 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


71AKS 


Green  Mountain 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


fi!asy  to  use :  efficient;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


PHrasr"*! 

"  Beef  J*i|lp  " 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  replaces 

corn  silage,  or  can  be  fed  with  it* 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.  (21)  g 

IIIIIIM..... _ ...••llflllll 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  is  still  about  as 
dull  as  possible,  which  now  has  come  to 
mean  that  the  growing  season  is  on  and 
everything  is  rampant.  Prices  are  at  the 
bottom,  and  appear  likely  to  remain  there 
awhile. 

RUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  easier;  creamery,  126  to  31c; 
dairy.  22  to  27c;  crocks,  20  to  29c;  com¬ 
mon.  10  to  17<\  Cheese,  quiet ;  daisies 
and  Mats.  16  to  ISc;  longhorns.  17  to  19c; 
old  cheese.  7  to  9c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hen¬ 
nery,  27  to  29c;  State  and  Western  can- 
died.  25  to  2Sc. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  5S  to 
60o ;  fowls,  2K  to  30c;  capons,  58  to 
(50c;  old  roosters,  24  to  25c;  ducks.  3(5  to 
5Sc ;  geese,  30  to  32c.  l.ive  poultry,  easy; 
fowl.  32  to  34c;  broilers.  40  to  (50c;  old 
roosters.  20  to  22c;  ducks,  30  to  40c; 
geese,  25  to  2Sc. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  firm;  Spy,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  Russet.  $2  to  $2.25;  seconds, 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  weak;  fancy 
white,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  Southern,  bhl.,  $5 
to  $0.75 ;  Bermuda,  $8  to  $12. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pearlies,  first  arrival ;  Georgia,  24-qf. 
crate.  $3.25  to  $3.75;  strawberries,  quiet; 
Southern,  32-qt.  crate,  $0  to  $7.75. 

REA  N  S — ONION  S 

Beans,  weak ;  kidney,  ewt.,  $7.50  to 
$8.25 ;  marrow.  $8  to  $8.25 ;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium,  $4.50  to  $5.  Onions,  unsettled ; 
home-grown  Kbenex.ers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Texas,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  green  sprouts, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  3 5c. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  easy ;  asparagus,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  $2.50  to  $3.75:  beets,  bu.,  $2 
to  $3 ;  carrots,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  spinach, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  green  beans,  hamper,  $3 
to  $4.50;  cucumbers.  Florida,  hamper, 
$4  to  $5;  lettuce.  Southern,  hamper.  $2 
to  $2.50;  cabbage.  Southern,  crate,  $3,50 
to  $4.50;  celery.  Florida,  orate.  $5  to 
$6.50;  lettuce.  Iceberg,  crate,  $4  to  $5; 
tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $3  to  $5;  eiulne, 
lb.  10  to  12c;  pieplant,  doz,  hunches,  50 
to  75c;  radishes.  20  to  30c;  shallots,  10 
to  15c;  peppers,  box,  $3  to  $4. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy :  light  comb,  lb.,  32  to  33c; 
dark,  20  to  24c.  Maple  products,  weak  ; 
sugar,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull;  Timothy,  on  track,  ton,  $18 
to  $21;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19;  straw, 
15  to  $17.  Wheat  bran.  ton.  ear  lot, 
21.50;  middlings.  $20.50;  red  dog, 
$30.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $36.50;  oilmen!, 
$31;  hominy.  $28.50;  gluten.  $31;  oat 
feed,  $11;  rye  middlings,  $21.50. 

j.  w.  o. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery.  31  to  33c;  good  to 
choice,  27  to  29c;  ladles,  17  to  22c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  34  to  35c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  27  to  28c;  lower  grades,  19  to 
22c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  33c;  broilers,  50  to  60c; 
roosters,  20  to  21  c;  ducks,  25  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  34  to  36c ;  roosters,  20  to  21c. 

FRUITS 

Strawberries,  qt.,  10  to  25c;  oranges, 
box,  $2  to  $7  ;  grapefruit,  $2  to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  ewt.,  60c  to  $1 ;  new,  South¬ 
ern.  bbl.,  $3  to  $5.75;  sweet  potatoes, 
%-bu.  basket.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cabbage, 
new,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  onions,  old,  100 
lbs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  asparagus,  hunch,  10 
to  40c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

llav— Timothy.  No.  2.  $21  to  $22;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $20. 
St'-aw — live,  $18  to  $20;  wheat,  $15  to 
$16. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Capable  woman  ns  cook  in  small 
Summer  hotel  located  in  mountains  about  100 
miles  from  New  York  City;  must  be  good,  all 
around  plain  cook:  woman  with  daughter  for 
chambermaid  desirable;  state  experience  and 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  8930,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  For  a  commercial  poultry  farm,  a 
married  couple  without  children;  man,  who 
must  be  active,  to  assist  in  poultry  work;  some 
experience  desirable;  wife  to  help  with  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  four  adults:  comfortable  room 
with  lath  in  employer’s  home;  applicants  will 
give  full  particulars,  stating  age,  nationality, 
wages  expected  and  references.  DIXONIA 
POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  8,  South  Richmond, 
Va. 


WANTED — Farm  machinist  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  partic¬ 
ularly  farm  tractors,  traction  ditcher,  thrashing 
j.iaeh’ne,  orchard  and  potato  spraying  out  tits; 
compensation  liberal  to  competent  man;  only 
sm  i  "eel  nnr.c’cr  t li its  advertisement.  Address 
SUI  KRINTHNPKNT,  Thorn  Hill  School,  War- 
remln le,  J>a. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded; 
salary  .$."0  per  month  and  maintenance,  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age, 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letetiworth  Village, 
Thiel  Is,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Reliable  settled  woman  of  respect 
ability  to  do  general  housework  in  family  of 
four;  be  practically  one  of  the  family;  a  good 
home  and  wages  guaranteed.  GEO.  S.  ATLEIC, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  once,  experienced  industrious  man 
on  gentleman’s,  place;  references;  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  .$40  a  month  and  board.  E.  BAUER, 
Mabopae  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Neat  girl  or  woman  for  general 
housework;  state  wages  and  references.  K. 
BAI  KR,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  of  good  habits,  xvitli  ex¬ 
perience,  to  work  on  farm;  $35  month,  hoard, 
etc.;  level  farm:  15  miles  S.  Syracuse;  (i-cow 
dairy.  J.  I.E  ROY  KING,  Tally,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework;  all  Improve¬ 
ments  in  house:  treated  as  one  of  the  family; 
church  privileges;  a  good  home  to  such  person, 
with  fair  salary.  Address  G.  W.  Si,  Drawer  J, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man  on  modern  dairy 
farm;  good  house  and  priv  ege.. :  ;  !  >  single 
man  by  the  muith:  must  be  g  il  mM'  ers;  state 
wages  and  experience.  BEI.LK-ELLEN  STOCK 
FARMS,  Sussex.  N.  J. 


MAN  wanted  to  work  on  far;  :  r  e:  I  he  r'  lc  t  i 
handle  Lam  a::d  do  general  fa  n  v  we 

pay  ace-  "ding  to  ability.  835  to  $40  per  month 
and  keeping.  RAY  II.  SAVIEIIS,  East  Pales¬ 
tine,  O. 


WANTED-  Good  man  for  general  farming  work; 

$50  per  month,  house  rent  and  garden;  prefer 
young  married  Swede;  no  <  bjeetion  to  small  fam¬ 
ily;  opportunity  for  steady  employment;  will 
guarantee  $50  per  month  f  "  the  first  year.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WA  NTED — High-grade  factor  mechanic  for 

Wallis  tractors.  HAMBURG  BROOM  WORKS, 
Hamburg,  I’a. 


WANTED— Blacksmith  aid  roi  air  man  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate.  35  miles  from  New  York:  must  be 
good  horseshoer:  middle  a"c:l  Scotchman  pre¬ 
ferred:  apply,  with  refercees,  stilting  experi¬ 
ence,  wages  expected  (board  included),  in  tirst 
letter.  ADVERTISER  8923.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED-  A  s!t:gle  man  witli  good  reference  on 
small  dairy  farm;  most  be  good  milker;  a'si 
help  at  general  work:  state  wages  wanted,  w'th 
boa-d.  ADVERTISER  8921,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — A  capable  woman  to  take  charge  <  f 
my  farm  house;  must  be  a  good  cook  a  d  neat 
housekeeper;  five  men  on  farm;  good  wages  paid; 
references  must  accompany  application.  Apply 
A.  (’.  CHRISTENSEN.  Derby,  Conn. 


WANTED-  Practical  farmer,  understanding  care 
poultry  and  cows  (3):  good  butter-maker:  wife 
to  do  laundry;  unfu'mlj'ied  house  and  privileges; 
state  wages.  PALMER  CAMPBELL,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  no 
objection  to  one  child:  good  home  for  right 
party:  state  wages  and  references.  MRS.  A.  S. 
BALDWIN,  ltridgi  hamptoii,  N.  Y. 


TRACTIONEKR — By  .lulv  fi  -st.  experienced  man 
to  operate  IL  it  tractor:  must  understand  using 
tractor  for  farm  work  and  be  competent  for  re¬ 
pairs  on  tractor  and  all  fe-m  machinery;  only 
single  man  of  highest  character  wanted;  good 
hoard  and  salary.  MRS.  ALEX.  ROBERTSON, 
Warren,  Vn. 


Situations  Wanted 


FIRST-CLASS  English  shepherd  open  for  posi¬ 
tion.  Address  BOX  15,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN  (20),  American,  married  (no  chil¬ 
dren),  10  years’  experience  with  poultry,  fri  it 
and  vegetables,  run  Feed  and  repair  same,  make 
ordlifary  repairs  to  buildings,  wants  pewit  ton  <n 
estate;  can  manage  small  place.  ADVERTISER 
8887,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-— A  position  by  married  man  w!th  one 
child,  as  foreman  or  caretaker  on  a  gentleman's 
estate;  experienced;  furnish  best  of1  reference. 
Write  1IENRY  HOFFMAN,  East  Granby,  Conn., 
care  A.  Gaylord. 


WORKING  farm  foreman,  American,  marri-I, 
life  experienced  dairy,  crops,  handling  men, 
wants  position,  BOX  50,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  job  on  farm;  five  ni  nibs' 
experience;  can  nii'k.  Write  140  GROVE 
STREET,  Bridgeport,  Conti. 


YOUNG  MAN  (20)  desires  place  on  farm:  no 
experience,  but  willing  to  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8913,  <  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  DAIRYMAN  —  Agricultural  school 
graduate;  seven  years’  experience;  purebred 
cattle,  sanitary  dairying;  excellent  butter- 
maker.  ADVERTISER  8910,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position;  small  herd  pre- 
f-Tcd :  Protestant  Amer'ean:  lifelong  experi¬ 
ence;  use  no  tobacco;  good  calf  raiser;  besi  of 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  ADVEl 
T1SER  8928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POTTLTRYMAN,  married,  one  child,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  commercial  plant  or  estate;  knows  the 
game  thoroughly;  three  years’  experience. 
IIAKRY  SILVER,  294  Utica  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  A-1  references,  desires  to  work 
on  farm  until  Fall;  some  experience;  salary 
secondary  consideration.  ADVERTISER  8915, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Well-known  ■  potiltryman 
open  for  live  proposition;  ex-agricultural  ex 
periment  station  and  Government  farm  superin¬ 
tendent-instructor:  head  incubator  operator  past 
two  seasons  for  two  of  largest  and  oldest  hatch¬ 
eries  in  United  States,  ADVERTISER  8912, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm 
to  take  entire  or  part  care  of  poultry;  have  ex¬ 
perience  with  general  farm  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOW  and  daughter  wish  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  and  child's  nurse  or  waitress:  no  wash¬ 
ing:  reference  required  and  given.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8919.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman.  39.  married,  1  child;  up-to- 
date’ in  dairy,  raising  crops  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  Al  references;  will  rent  farm,  with  stock 
and  tools,  or  working  on  shares  if  well  stocked, 
ADVERTISER  8920 — Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  wo-k  en  fa  -m:  man  to  do  light 
work:  wife  for  corking  ir  housekeeping.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EX-ARMY  MAN  wants  position  on  farm  or 
eslnto  to  do  light  work;  near  New  York  City 
preferred:  experienced.  MR.  VICTOR  MEND, 
1(’>8  Central  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


(INR  WHO  thoroughly  understands  poultry, 
sanitary  dairying,  vegetable  gardening,  farm¬ 
ing  and  tile  upkeep  of  a  place  is  open  for  good 
position;  willing  to  board  help.  ADVERTISER 
8931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER  or  general  farm  hand  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  single;  35  years  old: 
Holland  nationality:  best  of  references.  Address 
MR.  JOHN  FABER,  en-e  Richard  Faber,  Mid¬ 
land  Avenue.  Garfield,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  29.  Intelligent,  willing,  several 
months’  experience,  desires  position  with 
medium-sized  commercial  poultry  farm:  exper¬ 
ience  tirst  consideration:  salary  second.  LEVIN, 
12  West  30th  Street,  New  York. 


I’OULTRYM AN.  married,  no  children,  working 
superintendent  on  large  commercial  plant. 
New  Jersey,  through  adjustment,  of  working 
conditions  is  open  f  r  eno  loyment  ;  will  stay  at 
present  employ  till  suitable  opening  found:  cor¬ 
respondence  or  Interviews  solicited.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SAI.E — Chicken  farm;  six  acres:  house 
furnished  <r  c  furnished.  If  interested,  write 
J.  N.  WALDRON,  Youngs,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARMS— To  settle  estate.  K.  T.  BLACK, 
Seio,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALK— 45-acre  farm,  Highland  Mills,  N. 

Y. ;  price  $3,000.  Write  owner.  E.  GRAHAM, 
934  E.  1 79th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Six  to  fifteen  acres  good  la'id.  house, 
b>"-i,  .  '(V  Iren  house:  Southern  (’  rr'erMeut; 

$1.200-$1 .500;  owners  only.  ADVERTISER  8884. 
i  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Situated  in  Long  Branch,  one  mile 
from  railroad  station,  n  modern,  up-to-date 
dairy,  consisting  of  two  houses,  three  barns, 
milk  house,  milking  machine,  coole",  bottler, 
cream  separator,  bittl-s,  etc.:  we  sell  Grade  A 
raw  milk  at  retail,  selling  IKK)  quarts  daily  at 
18c  per  quart;  n'so  (15  cows,  8  heifers,  1  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  bull  (grandson  of  No  Plus  Ultra), 
2  horses,  (1  registered  Red  lbiroc  s  >ws,  1  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  Red  Puroe  boar;  price.  $t!0,000; 
half  cash.  ABNER  A.  BADGER,  Kennebec  Stock 
Farm,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 19-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm  in 
Albany  County,  New  Ymk;  hen  house  will  ac¬ 
commodate  800  hens;  700  fruit  trees,  nearly  all 
bearing  age;  possession  given  November  1  ;  write 
for  further  information.  ADVERTISER  8893, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


30-ACRE  Washington  irrigated  pear  and  apple 
orchard;  good  crop  set  on  the  trees;  beautiful 
new  9  room  residence,  furniture  and  equipment 
Included:  will  make  good  terms  to  close  an  es¬ 
tate.  Address  F.  E.  OLI.EMAN,  Hanford,  Wash. 


FOR  SALE — Large  poultry  farm  with  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  for  good  stock  and  honest 
dealings;  poultry  buildings  and  equipment  mod¬ 
ern  and  practically  new;  land  very  productive; 
located  in  beautiful  village  in  Southwestern  Con 
neetleut;  electricity,  city  water,  State  read;  all 
conveniences:  best  markets.  For  full  description 
address  ADVERTISER  8899,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Well-equipped  and  stocked  poultry 
farm  and  hatchery  in  Stanislaus  Co..  Califor¬ 
nia;  would  sell  half  interest  to  e  mpetent  man 
who  would  assume  management.  LEVI  FRENCH, 
Oakdale,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Farm:  235  acres;  about  125  cleared; 

estimated  nearly  4(Kl.(l(i0  ft.  lumber,  beside 
props  and  wood;  stock,  tools;  well  located:  good 
buildings,  fruit,  water;  big  bargain.  THOMAS 
M’LAURY.  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


250-ACRE  FARM — Two  hours  from  N.  Y. :  ten 
minutes  from  TV,  To  »V  W.  It.  R.  station; 
joins  town  of  5.000  inhabitants  on  two  sides; 
8-room  house,  large  barn,  5  other  outbuildings; 
windmill  and  reservoir;  water  in  house  and 
barnyard;  an  ideal  dairy  or  poultry  farm.  Ad 
(1-iss  ADVERTISER  8909,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUIT  will  be  high  tills  year:  buy  Hint  fruit 
farm  now;  150  acres;  9(H)  fruit  trees,  2.500 
strawberry  plants,  grape  vineyard  started:  1  its 
fine  timber;  0-room  house;  su  ing  water;  l'-ge 
barn:  stock  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  8914, 
earn  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-aere  farm;  good  house,  built  for 
four  families:  ideal  Summer  home  or  boarding 
house;  barn  and  place  for  40  hens;  very  pleas¬ 
antly  located  In  eastern  part  of  New  York  State 
in  clean  town  with  four  stores,  high  schoo'. 
town  hall  and  church;  six  miles  from  railroad; 
owner  must  go  away  and  will  make  vcy  reas  vi¬ 
able  price  to  qu'ek  cash  buver:  further  details 
upon  request.  ADVERTISER  8927,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  farm  In  Vlrg'nia;  Lan¬ 
caster  County;  beautifully  situated  on  Rappa¬ 
hannock  River:  climate  mild;  enters,  fish,  crabs; 
price  reas-  nable:  easy  terms.  Write  at  once,  A. 
S.  MITCHELL.  Boer.  Va. 


WANTED  Fa-m  (New  Yo"k  N"W  England) 
in  exchange  for  registered  HolsO-ln  females; 
excellent  breeding.  lieaUbv,  go  I  ronrt”' 
tuberculin  tested.  Write  BOX  94,  Jasper,  Mlell., 
giving  description  and  value  of  farm. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 325-acre  fruit,  poultry,  grain, 
hay  and  stock  farm:  fully  equipped;  50  miles 
from  New  York  en  D.  L.  &  W.  (Chester  branch). 
For  particulars  address  J.  F.  0.  BRYANT,  R.  D. 
No.  2.  Dover,  N.  J. 


WISH  to  rent  or  buy  from  owner  ’  >-50-acre 
farm,  on  or  near  good  road,  in  No*  Jersey, 
adapted  to  fruit  and  poultry;  preferaV.-  1  art  in 
orchard.  ADVERTISER  8917,  care  ’  .nil  New- 
Yorker. 


1  OWN  two  adjoining  farms.  1%  tulles  from  live 
railroad  town  of  1.500,  situated  in  the  famous 
Finger  Lakes  section  of  Central  New  York;  one 
of  i >9  acres  and  one  of  131;  two  sots  of  modern 
buildings  in  excellent  state  of  repair;  stanchions 
for  40  head,  equipped  to  produce  certified  milk; 
lots  of  fruit,  fine  water  in  both  sets  of  buildings; 
25  acres  of  fine  timber,  10  acres  of  wheat,  15 
acres  oats,  2  acres  potatoes,  and  balance  meadow 
and  pasture:  I  have  some  personal  property  that 
1  will  include  for  Immediate  sale;  I  will  take 
$12,000,  with  a  reasonable  payment  down  and 
the  balance  tnay  be  left  on  the  farm  in  such 
shape  that  the  farm  can  pay  for  Itself,  or  will 
sell  either  farm  separately;  possession  immedi¬ 
ately  or  next  Fall.  ADVERTISER  8929.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  with  retail 
milk  route,  now  getting  18c  per  qt.  for  milk ; 
near  4  railroad  stations,  on  stone  road;  near 
church,  high  school  and  markets.  For  particulars 
address  BOX  32,  St.  Martins,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  —  Florida  fruit  farm,  on  St.  Andrew’s 
Ray;  citrus  fruits,  persimmons,  pecans;  bun¬ 
galow;  good  water;  ideal  climate;  price  $2,500; 
terms,  $2,000  cash.  “K.,”  Box  505,  Lynn  Haven, 
Fla. 


WANTED-  --Two  rooms,  by  family  of  three,  for 
July  and  August  in  farmhouse:  real  country, 
within  100  mill's  of  New  York  City:  no  boa  "ding 
house,  no  hotel;  references  given.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  892(1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  fir  sale:  200  acres:  4  miles  of  beautiful 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. ;  2  miles  to  Crnryvllle:  10- 
room  house;  large  barns  for  18  cows;  carriage 
house,  garage;  never-failing  running  water  in 
house  and  barns;  high  ground;  brook  running 
through  farm;  R.  F.  D.  and  telephone.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  to  BOX  27,  Crnryville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-  140  acres,  on  hard  road.  5  miles  to 
Salisbury,  the  largest  town  on  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland;  1  mile  to  railroad  station;  two  sets 
buildings;  good  truck  land;  $60  per  acre.  A.  J. 
DASH  1  ELL.  Fruit  land,  Md. 


GENTLEMAN’S  country  home  and  farm,  9  acres, 
one  hour  from  New  York  on  main  lino  of  Lack¬ 
awanna  Railroad;  modern  home;  8  rooms;  com¬ 
mands  splendid  view:  apple  orchard,  fruits  of  all 
kinds;  ro-dern  poultry  equipment;  1.200  chick¬ 
ens,  purebred  strain  of  White  Leghorns:  price 
$16,500.  ADVERTISER  8918,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  acres:  7-room  house;  large 
barn  atul  other  outbuildings;  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  spring;  productive  land;  large  variety 
fru’ts;  mail  delivered  and  telephone  in  house; 
15  minutes’  ride  Philadelphia  &  Reading  station; 
20  nrnutes’  ride  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station; 
45  miles  from  New  York.  JAMES  SUTI’llEN, 
owner,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


TEN  ACRES — Largo  nine-room  house,  lmrn,  two 
new  poultry  houses;  apple  orchard:  brook:  un¬ 
failing  well;  bordering  town:  magnificent  view; 
$2,700  cash,  full  price;  51  acres  adjoining,  $800; 
land  Is  all  tillable,  very  fertile  and  has  southerly 
slope:  exceptional  bargain.  OWNER,  Box  235, 
Branchville,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED  for  hoys  —We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  In  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy,  between  7  and  12 
years  (  f  age;  our  experience  and  your  willlng- 
iii  ss  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
I  LACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresli  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate;  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  AND  PLOW  New  Fond  ilu  Lac  trac¬ 
tor  attachment  for  F'ord  ear  and  No.  18  two* 
hot!  m  Oliver  plow;  never  been  used:  will  sell 
at  ha  gain  price.  P.  J.  BROWN,  R.  F.  ])., 
Portland,  Conn. 

M.V  T.E  BUTTERNUT  FUDGE,  $1  per  lb.,  post- 
|;’id.  JESSIE  M.  ALDRICH,  Route  3,  Spring- 
field,  Vt. 


WANTED — Power  lawn  mower  and  lawn  mower 
grinder.  G.  T.  ADAMS,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE —  Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey. 

One  60- lh.  can,  $10.80;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $20, 
f.  o.  h.  Holgate,  ().;  5-lb.  pails  delivered,  $1.25. 
NOAH  RORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


FOR  SALE — -Beernan  tractor;  bargain;  new. 
BOX  59,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  dairy  butter  and  first  quality  maple 
syrup  direct  from  the  farm;  your  order  will 
be  given  our  best  attention.  HILLCROFT 
FARMS,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-  Two  John  Deere  tractor  plows  and 
one  999  planter;  all  new  and  received  this 
Spring;  will  lie  sold  at  manufacturer’s  prices, 
plus  freight.  BOX  02,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— 10  lbs.  delivered 
within  third  zone,  clover,  $2.50;  buckwheat, 
$2.35;  (iO-lb.ean  at  our  station,  clover,  $10.80; 
buckwheat,  $9;  special  prices  on  large  lots. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-  \t  factory  price,  for  cash,  one 
Cleveland  tank  type  tractor  (the  Cletrne); 
weight  3.420;  drawbar  pull  12-horse  and  20  on 
p  lley;  this  tractor  Is  nnv  and  never  been  out 
of  warehouse;  it  Is  abs.lutely  the  best  all  around 
farm  traetor  in  existence;  this  is  a  bargain  for 
one  who  needs  a  traetor,  ADVERTISER  8910, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REES — Ten  tin  frame  Langstroth  hives;  full 
colonies.  $100,  or  $12  each:  200-egg  incubators, 
$12.  IVAN  BOYCE,  Clintonvllle,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Tirr'll  gasoline  gas  outfit,  complete 
with  pipe  and  fixtures;  cost  $1,000;  first  $250 
gets  It;  I'  r  house  Illumination  equal  to  elec¬ 
tricity;  s’tnnle  to  operate;  not  dangerous;  does 
not  affect  fire  insurance.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT, 
Riverdale,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.25  gal.;  6  gals.,  $2  gal.:  pure  maple 
sugar,  10-lb.  cans,  $2.50;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed:  ea-’t  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Es¬ 
sex  Junction,  Vt. 


WANTED-  Camloe  incubator  sections;  describe 
exactly  w’>nt  von  have,  and  price  In  first  let¬ 
ter.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Ptttstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SA1  EtiiB  liking  machine,  complete; 
$150.  M.  F.  T  I.LCassadaga,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milk  lies;  quart,  pint,  half-pint 

bottles;  bottle  filler,  raps,  bottle  eases,  dairy 
ice  box  and  other  equipment  for  dairy  purpose. 
A.  FRANK.  Harmon-on -Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  tractor,  not  less  than 
20  horsepower  at  belt.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint,  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  KRKK  TO  VOX1  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  Do  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  Y OP  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Q  5  /bnenican. 

Upward  CREAM 

IEPA 
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y  A  H  On  trial.  New,  well 

■K  made,  easy  running, 

easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  skimming  separator.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from, 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

»nd  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today 
Western  orders  / rom  ides  tern  points. 

American  Separator  Co. 

^o«  607S  Bainbrldgs,  N.  Y. 


HARDER  SILOS 


Good  Silage  — 


can  only  be  made  in  a  good  silo.  Be 
sure — choose  a  Harder.  Silage  can’t 
stick  to  the  smooth  sides.  Air  can’t 
get  in.  Heat  can’t  get  out 
Harder  silage  means  more 
milk — more  dollars. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

HARDER  MFG.CORP. 

Box  1 1  Cobleak] II,  N.  Y.  j 


CLIMAX 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

Let  os  go  into  the  details  of  coat  with  yon  to  aae 
If  our  proposition  will  save  you  big  money  tbla 
season.  Your  letter  will  bring  our  nearest  dealer 
or  our  special  representative. 

CLIMAX  CORPORATION  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


safety  ladder 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 


The  door  frame  of  the  Unadilla  Silo  gives  a  contin¬ 
uous  opening  through  which  you  shove  the  silago 
instead  of  pitching  it  overhead.  This  6aves  work. 
The  door  fasteners  form  a  convenient,  permanent 
ladder  of  wide,  low  "safety”  rungs  directly  under 
the  opening.  This  gives  safety  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Doors  open  automatically  by  raising  these 
fasteners. 


The  hoops  are  all  easily  adjustable  from  the 
ladder.  This  gives  long  life  to  the  silo  and  per¬ 
fect  protection  for  the  silage. 


TwoUnadillas  are  purchased  in 
the  East  for  every  one  silo  of  any 
other  kind.  Get  a  Unadilla.  save 
money,  make  your  work  easy  and 
6afe.  Write  for  our  catalog  giving 
full  particulars.  Also  for  early- 
order  discount  and  agency  offers. 

UNADILLA 
SILO  CO. 
Box  G 

Unadilla.  N.Y. 
UcsMoinea.  la. 


•  It  is  Kodak  Macke . 

The  No.  2a 
Folding 

BROWNIE 

$  1 0.22 


Honest  workmanship  has  become  a  habit  in  the  Kodak  factories,  and  it  is  in 
those  factories,  in  the  skilled  hands  of  Kodak  workmen  and  under  Kodak  super¬ 
intendence,  that  the  Brownie  cameras  are  made. 

Ihe  22  Folding  Brownie  gives  a  happy  combination  of  real  convenience  and 
efficiency  with  genuine  economy.  The  pictures  are  2 %  x  A-%  inches,  a  really 
satisfactory  size,  yet  not  so  large  as  to  make  the  film  and  printing  costs  high. 
The  folding  feature  makes  it  convenient  to  carry;  the  excellent  finish  is  both 
durable  and  pleasing. 

the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter,  with  which  this  camera  is  fitted,  is  quiet  and 
certain  in  action.  It  has  snap-shot  speeds  of  1/25,  1  /50  and  1  / 100  of  a  second 
and  the  usual  “time”  features. 

Ihe  Meniscus  dichromatic  lens  is  of  excellent  quality  and  each  one  is  carefully 
tested. 

Like  all  Kodaks  and  I’olding  Brownies,  the  No.  22.  is  autographic — provides 
the  means  for  dating  and  titling  the  negatives  at  the  time  the  exposure  is  made. 

I  his  camera  has  two  tripod  sockets,  a  finder  and  an  accurate  focusing  scale. 

Ihe  price,  ten  dollars,  includes  the  excise  war  tax  and  the  films  are  but  thirty 
cents  for  six  exposures.  Picture  taking  with  a  Brownie  camera  is  very  simple 
and  is  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Catalogue  of  Kodaks  and  Brownies  free  at  your  dealer' s  or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Roc  ’HESTER,  N.  Y., 


The  Kodak  City 


'■  S 


•  •  v. ; .: : 

Add- 
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STERN  CANADA 

island  of  Prosperity  I\ 

offers  to  home  seekers  opportunities  that  cannot 
be  secured  elsewhere.  The  thousands  of  farmers 
from  the  United  States  who  have  accepted  Can¬ 
ada’s  generous  offer  to  settle  on  FREE  homesteads 
or  buy  farm  land  in  her  provinces  have  been  well 
repaid  by  bountiful  crops.  There  is  still  avail¬ 
able  on  easy  terms 

FertiSe  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

— land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre— oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance;  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a 
single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of 
their  land.  With  such  success  comes  prosperity, 
independence,  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  make  life  worth  living. 

Farm  Gardens,  Poultry,  Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 
growing  and  stock  raising.  Attractive  cli¬ 
mate,  good  neighbors,  churches",  schools, 

■  good  markets,  railroad  facitities,  rural  tele¬ 
phone,  etc. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 

Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  reduced 
railway  rates,  etc.,  write 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept,  of  Immigration 
and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


The  strongest, 
handsomest  silo  made 

Invariably  cho?  ‘n  by  architects  on  fine  estate,, 
not  only  for  t  auly  but  for  strength.  The 
Craine  will  hthstand  ihe  severest  tests  of 
weather  and  weight,  because  of  its  triple 
Wall  construction.  In¬ 
side  are  closely  filled 
upright  slaves ;  around 
these  is  heavy,  water- 
proof,  frost-resisting 
Silafelt ;  outside  is  the 
handsome,  protective 
spiral  Crainelox  cover¬ 
ing  that  hinds  the  whole 
silo  into  one  compact, 
permanent,  rairi-proof, 
frost-repelling,  lealc- 

Eroof  structure  that 
eeps  lire  silage  from 
freezing  and  .poiling 
and  saves  expense. 

You  can  rebuild 
your  old  stave  silo 

into  a  Craine,  at  half 
the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Write  today  for  full 
particulars,  terms  and 
agency  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 
Box  110,  Ncrwicb.  N.Y. 
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No.  4642 


Culture  of  Blueberries  in  New  Jersey 


ONE  GROWER'S  EXPERIMENTS.— For  several 
years  past  we  have  told  of  the  remarkable 
experiments  in  blueberry  culture  which  have  been 
conducted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  ('.  White  of  New  Lis¬ 
bon.  New  Jersey.  Some  years  ago  Miss  White  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  develop 
a  new  fruit  industry  by  cultivating  some  of  the 
remarkably  fine  blueberries  to  be  found  in  the 
swamps  of  Central  New  Jersey.  She  worked  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
"Washington,  and  has  met  with  unusual  success  in 
the  work.  For  many 
years  people  have 
tried  to  domesticate 
the  wild  blueberry. 

The  usual  plan  was 
to  dig  up  the  plants  in 
pastures  or  swamps, 
and  transplant  them 
to  a  place  in  the  fruit 
garden.  Invariably 
this  plan  resulted  in 
failure.  Even  when 
given  the  finest  care 
the  plant  failed  to 
live  and  thrive.  It 
finally  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  trouble 
was  that  these  wild 
plants  do  not  find  a 
congenial  place  in  the 
rich  soil  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  garden.  They 
are  at  home  in  acid 
soil.  It  is  their  na¬ 
ture  to  live  under 
such  conditions  as 
surround  them  in  the 
pasture  or  swamp, 
and  in  order  to  make 
them  thrive  away 
from  their  native 
haunts  it  is  necessary 
to  reproduce  as  far 
.as  possible  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  are 
found  in  nature.  Act¬ 
ing  upon  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  Miss  White 
has  learned  to  propa¬ 
gate  these  plants  and 
make  them  grow  successfully.  This  is  done  by 
planting  them  in  acid  soil  and  keeping  that  soil  in 
an  acid  condition,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the 
soil  of  the  pasture  and  swamp.  Considerable  work 
has  been  done  in  breeding  new  varieties  on  the  usual 
plan  followed  by  plant  breeders.  It  was  also  found 
that  many  superior  plants  were  growing  wild  in  the 
swamp  and  upland.  Miss  White  offered  prizes  to 
the  pickers  who  could  locate  and  point  out  the 
l  ushes  producing  berries  of  a  certain  large  size.  A 
number  of  such  berries  were  located,  and  the  plants 
were  identified  and  cuttings  made  from  them.  These 
were  propagated,  and  in  that  way  a  number  of  very 
superior  varieties  have  been  secured. 

IMPROVED  BERRIES. — The  whole  story  reads 
much  like  a  romance.  It  is  a  very  practical  one, 
however,  as  the  business  has  developed  to  large  pro¬ 


portions  and  bids  fair  to  add  a  new  industry  to 
Central  New  Jersey.  We  give  below  some  of  Miss 
White’s  directions  regarding  the  culture  of  these 
blueberries,  and  at  Fig.  .‘510  is  a  picture  showing  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  size  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  huckleberry  and  the  modern  cultivated  blue¬ 
berry.  This  difference  is  not  entirely  in  size.  The 
cultured  blueberries  are  very  much  finer  in  quality 
and  are  practically  seedless.  The  recent  freeze  did 
great  injury  to  the  blueberry  crop,  which  is  n  it: 
likely  to  be  much  over  one-lialf  of  the  normal  this 


ferenees  in  the  ability  of  these  cultivated  plants  to 
withstand  the  frost.  In  some  cases,  even  in  the 
same  row.  of  the  same  parentage,  there  will  be  one 
plant  entirely  untouched  by  the  frost  between  two 
that  have  been  completely  blackened.  It  may  be 
possible  that  this  will  lead  to  the  development  of 
certain  strains  which  are  more  or  less  frost  proof. 
Fig.  311  shows  a  packing  shed  where  the  pickers 
bring  the  berries  for  packing  and  shipment. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS.— Blueberries  require 
an  acid  soil,  preferably  one  composed  of  peat  and 
sand.  The  ordinary  garden  is  not  suitable,  but  a 
small  space  can  be  converted  into  an  excellent  blue¬ 
berry  patch  very  easily.  In  light,  well-drained  soil 
a  6-in.  layer  of  peaty  material  should  be  spaded  in 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  top  12  in.  of  soil. 


To  heavy  soil  a  liberal  amount  of  sand  should  be 
added,  or  a  trench  may  he  dug  3  or  4  ft.  wide  and 
about  a  foot  deep,  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  two- 
thirds  sand  and  one-third  peaty  material.  Never 
use  lime  or  stable  manure.  For  peaty  material  we 
recommend  partially  rotted  leaves,  because  excellent 
results  have  been  secured  by  using  them.  Those 
which  rot  quickly,  such  as  maple  leaves,  do  not 
answer  the  purpose  so  well  as  those  which  rot 
slowly,  like  oak  leaves,  pine  needles  or  laurel  leaves. 
Probably  the  “peat"’  easiest  for  many  people  to 

obtain  is  partially- 
rot ted  sawdust  or  the 
pur!  ially-rotted  chips 
and  litter  that  are 
always  to  be  found 
around  an  old  wood- 
pile.  This  answers 
the  purpose  in  every 
way.  It  is  quite  pos- 
de  that  other  vege¬ 
table  matter  could  be 
substituted  for  the 
above — apple  pomace 
or  damaged  beet  pulp 
might  serve.  If  any 
one  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  such 
substances  wo  should 
like  very  much  to  be 
informed  of  the  re¬ 
sults.  During  the 
first  stages  of  decay 
vegetable  matter  fur¬ 
nishes  the  necessary 
acidity,  and  later  as 
the  decay  proceeds  it 
also  furnishes  plant 
food.  When  this  dis¬ 
integration  is  almost 
complete  the  acidity 
disappears.  On  wild 
blueberry  lands  the 
acidity  is  naturally 
kept  up.  but  where 
soil  has  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  for 
blueberries  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  add  fresh 
leaves  or  other  vege¬ 
table  matter  each 
year  to  maintain  the  proper  acid  condition.  Blue¬ 
berry  plants  are  most  successful  on  soil  that  is 
always  damp,  but  never  soggy  wet.  They  require  a 
continuous  supply  of  moisture,  but  become  sick  when 
they  have  “wet  feet.”’ 

SETTING  TIIE  PLANTS— The  plants  may  be  set 
out  any  time  after  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  They 
should  he  placed  at  least  4  ft.  apart,  otherwise  the 
branches  are  likely  to  interlace  within  three  or  four 
years  and  make  picking  difficult  If  the  soil  is  not 
prepared  when  the  plants  are  received  they  ma\  be 
heeled  in  where  the  sun  does  not  strike  them  and 
where  the  ground  is  damp,  or  they  may  be  put  in  a 
cool  cellar.  Never  permit  the  roots  to  dry  out.  Set 
th?  plants  abou  half  an  inch  deeper  than  they  were 
in  the  nursery :  water  thoroughly  when  they  are 
planted.  Before  warm  weather  comes  mulch  the 


Copyright,  1921,  by  Joseph  J.  White,  Inc. 

Specimens  of  Cultivated  Blaeberries  Grown  in  New  Jersey.  The  Specimens  are  of  Natural  Size,  One  Spoon 
Containing  Ordinary  Berries,  the  other  the  Cultivated '  Soils.  Fig.  310 


year.  Miss  White  says  that  there  are  striking  dif- 
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plants;  that  is,  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  an 
inch  or  more  deep  with  the  same  peaty  material  used 
to  prepare  the  lied.  Mulch  as  far  out  as  the  root 
can  possibly  reach  the  first,  year,  and  he  careful  not 
to  smother  the  little  plants.  The  acidity  of  the  soil 
and  the  supply  of  plant  food  should  be  kept  up  by 
heavy  mulches  of  fresh  leaves  each  year.  After  the 
first  season  the  mulch  should  be  4  to  0  in.  deep  and 
reach  as  far  from  the  base  of  the  plant  as  the  top 
does  above  it.  Note  especially  that  partially-rotted 
leaves,  wood  or  other  vegetable  matter  is  to  be  used 
in  the  first  preparation  of  the  soil,  while  freshly 
fallen  leaves  or  other  comparatively  sound  vegetable 
matter  is  needed  for  the  annual  mulch. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

rot  as  from  No.  2  and  homemade  Bordeaux,  yet  it 
cost  twice  as  much  per  acre  as  No.  2  and  nearly  four 
times  as  much  as  the  homemade  4-4-50.  The  check 
row  showed  nearly  25  per  cent  loss  from  rot.  The 
total  yield  per  acre,  including  rot  infected  tubers, 
averaged  200  bushels. 

RESULTS. — The  amount  of  rot  per  acre  and  the 
cost  of  spray  material  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

TABLE  No.  1 

Cost 

Per  Cent  I  .ate  Spray  Material 


Material 

Sol.  No.  1*. •••••••, «•••••• 

Sol.  No.  2 . 

4-4-50  (homemade) . 

Check  (not  sprayed) . 


Blight  Rot 

14.3 
2.2 
3.6 
24.0 


Per  Acre 

.$24.27 

14.6S 

7.50 


Experience  in  Successful  Potato  Spraying 

Part  IT. 

COMMERCIAL  OR  HOMEMADE  BORDEAUX. — 
Shall  the  grower  buy  the  chemicals  and  make  his 
own  Bordeaux  solution,  or  shall  he  buy  a  commercial 
Bordeaux?  One  cannot  improve  on  a  well-made, 
home-prepared  Bordeaux  mixture.  Some  may  he  care¬ 
less  in  preparing  their  Bordeaux  mixture,  hut  it  is 
pure  carelessness  for  which  there  is 
no  excuse.  Anyone  can  make  a  good 
Bordeaux  mixture  without  much  trou¬ 
ble.  If  he  does  not  know  how.  lie  can 
find  out  from  his  Farm  Bureau  office. 

Commercial  Bordeaux  is  one  of  many 
different  grades,  particularly  as  to  the 
amount  of  copper  contained.  A  com¬ 
mercial  preparation  that  contains  cop¬ 
per  enough  so  that  when  used  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  it  will  equal  t lie  equiv¬ 
alent  strength  in  copper  of  4-4-50. 
should  give  just  as  good  results  as  the 
homemade  preparation.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  getting  the  necessary  amount 
of  copper.  There  are  some  commercial 
preparations  that  when  used  according 
to  directions  will  equal  in  copper 
strength  a  3-3  or  4-4-50  formula,  and  it 
is  so  stated  on  the  labels.  There  is 
other  commercial  Bordeaux  lower  in 
copper  content.  These  preparations 
when  used  according  to  directions  fall 
below  the  standard.  The  equivalent 
amount  of  copper  sulphate  to  .*0  gallons 
of  solution  some  of  these  commercial 
mixtures  give  varies  from  2  or  3  lbs. 
to  as  low  as  one-half  pound.  Will  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  to  50  gallons  of  solution 
control  the  late  blight  in  a  blight  year? 

Personally.  1  would  not  care  to  take  the 
chance. 

NEW  II  A  M  P  S  II  I  R  E  EXPERI¬ 
MENTS. — IIow  this  works  in  actual 
practice  is  shown  in  the  following  re¬ 
sults:  During  the  season  of  1010. 

while  in  New  Hampshire,  arrangements 
were  made  with  James  Monahan  of 
East  Kingston,  one  of  our  Farm  Bureau 
members,  to  carry  on  some  potato 
spraying  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
state  College  of  Agriculture.  The  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  emphasize  the  value  <>f 
thorough  spraying  and  to  compare  the 
results  of  two  grades  of  the  commercial 
Bordeaux  with  the  homemade.  The  work  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  O.  II.  Butler 
ot  the  New  Hampshire  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
In  this  demonstration,  as  with  others  reported  in  this 
article,  a  triplex  pump  sprayer  was  used  capable  of 
maintaining  1S<)  to  200  lbs.  pressure.  The  spray 
booms  used  were  shown  on  first  page  last  week,  hour 
rows  at  a  time  were  sprayed,  using  three  nozzles  to 
a  row.  Two  grades  of  commercial  Bordeaux  were 
used.  One,  which  we  will  call  No.  1,  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  Bordeaux  and  arsenic  paste.  If  was  guaranteed 
to  contain  not  less  than  1.5  per  cent  of  metallic  cop¬ 
per.  When  this  was  used  according  to  the  directions 
if  gave  the  equivalent  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  copper  sulphate  to  50  gallons  of  solution.  The 
(qher  preparation,  which  we  will  call  No.  2.  was  a  Bor¬ 
deaux  paste.  This  gave  an  equivalent  strength  to  the 
homemade  Bordeaux  used  in  this  demonstration.  An 
average  of  155  gallons  of  spray  solution  was  applied 
per  acre  in  each  application.  In  this  particular  case 
four  applications  were  made  during  the  season. 

Two  thing  .  were  brought  out  in  this  work.  The 
commercial  Bordeaux  of  an  equivalent  strength  to 
the  homemade  mixture  gave  slightly  better  control 
than  the  homemade  Bordeaux.  Its  cost,  however, 
was  twice  as  much  per  acre.  Where  solution  No.  1 
vv-as  used  there  was  four  times  as  much  loss  from 


Did  the  above  results  on  the  farm  of  James 
Monahan  pay?  Let  us  see.  The  difference  as  shown 
in  Table  No.  1  between  the  loss  from  rot  with  a 
4-4-50  homemade  Bordeaux  as  compared  to  the  check 
rows  was  21  per  cent.  That  means  a  loss  of  44 
bushels  per  acre  out  of  the  209  bushel  yield,  by  not 
spraying.  Since  potatoes  were  selling  out  of  the 
field  that  season  at,  digging  time  at  $2  per  bushel, 
the  money  saving  was  $88  per  acre,  or  a  total  on  the 
three-acre  piece  of  .$204.  The  spray  material  cost 
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Packing  tilted  on  a  .Y etc  Jersey  Blueberry  Farm.  Fig.  311 


$7.50  per  acre,  or  it  total  of  $22.50.  Deducting  the 
cost  of  the  spray  material  from  $204  leaves  $241.50 
to  pay  for  the  labor  of  spraying  and  the  new  machine 
costing  approximately  $200.  This  result  on  three 
acres  more  than  paid  for  his  sprayer  the  first  year. 
Last  Fall  Mr.  Monahan  wrote  that  the  sprayer  was 
slid  working  fine,  and  he  said:  “My  potatoes  are 
still  green  and  growing,  while  my  neighbors'  fields 
are  dead.”  Later  still  he  wrote:  “T  had  a  yield  of 
over  553  bushels  per  acre,  and  practically  no  rot.” 

IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK.— So  much  for  New 
Hampshire.  Now  let  us  look  at  some  results  in 
spraying  in  Central  New  York  during  the  1920  sea¬ 
son.  In  the  Spring  of  1020  the  Onondaga  County 
Farm  Bureau,  under  the  management  of  County 
Agent  R.  E.  Deuel,  started  out  on  an  organized  cam¬ 
paign  to  demonstrate  what  thorough  spraying  would 
do.  Two  potato  spraying  associations  were  organ¬ 
ized.  one  of  about  54  acres  and  another  of  58  acres, 
at  Baldwinsville  and  Little. Utica.  There  were  from 
20  to  23  farmers  in  each  association.  The  average 
acreage  per  farm  was  2)4  acres,  and  varied  from  as 
low  as  one-half  acre  to  five  acres.  Each  association 
purchased  a  new  sprayer  of  the.  type  described  in 
the  previous  article.  A  man  was  hired  to  operate 
each  machine  for  the  season.  Spraying  started  the 
forepart  of  July  and  ended  in  September.  It  was 


June  11,  1021 

planned  to  make  four  or  five  applications  per  acre 
at  intervals  of  about  every  14  or  15  days.  This 
would  make  the  last  application  come  during  the 
first-  half  of  September.  The  way  the  season  turned 
out  it  would  have  paid  to  make  a  sixth  application 
the  last  half  of  September,  as  there  was  no  killing 
frost  before  November. 

APPLICATION. — A  4-4-50  homemade  Bordeaux 
was  used  for  the  first  applications.  After  the  middle 
of  August  this  was  increased  to  a  0-6-50.  The  drop 
nozzle  boom  shown  in  Fig.  300  was  used  while  the 
plants  were  small,  after  which  the  type  of  boom 
shown  in  Fig.  302  was  used.  An  average  of  a  little 
over  100  gallons  per  acre  of  spray  solution  was 
applied  for  each  application,  and  at  intervals  of 
about  14  to  18  days.  As  it  turned  out,  only  a  few  of 
the  fields  received  the  fifth  spraying  during  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  results  would  have  undoubtedly  been  better 
if  more  thorough  work  had  been  done  in  September. 
The  number  of  spray  applications  made  and  intervals 
between  applications  are  not  for  an  instant  sot  up 
as  a  possible  standard  to  follow.  Every  grower  left 
check  rows,  usually  four,  through  the  middle  of  the 
field.  These  rows  were  not  sprayed  with  Bordeaux, 
but  were  kept  free  from  bugs  by  the  grower.  At  dig¬ 
ging  time  a  check  on  30  fields  was  se¬ 
cured  of  the  yield  of  sound  and  also 
rotted  potatoes  from  both  sprayed  and 
unsprayed  rows.  These  results  are 
summarized  in  Table  No.  2. 

STUDYING  RESULTS. — A  careful 
study  of  these  results  brings  out  many 
important  points.  The  season  of  1920 
was  a  very  favorable  one  for  all  crops, 
and  we  know  that  the  average  yield  of 
sound  potatoes  on  the  sprayed  fields 
was  251.4  bushels  per  acre:  on  the  un¬ 
sprayed  rows  it  was  176.9  bushels  per 
acre.  This  is  not  so  good  by  74.8 
bushels  as  where  spraying  was  done. 
There  was  an  average  increase,  due  to 
spraying,  of  practically  75  bushels. 
This  increase  was  obtained  at  an  actual 
cost  of  $13.50  per  acre.  This  includes 
the  cost  of  spray  material,  labor  and 
that  part  of  the  cost  of  the  new  spray 
machine  chargeable  to  the  above  crop. 
This  cost  does  not  include  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  the  grower  gave  in  preparing 
the  spray  solution  and  help  in  filling 
the  spray  machine  tank.  Potatoes  from 
these  fields  have  been  sold  from  .$2  per 
bushel  down  to  35  cents  per  bushel. 
Even  at  35  cents  there  is  something  left 
besides  the  cost  of  spraying,  and  we  are 
only  speaking  in  terms  of  the  average. 
These  results  are  not  startling  or  un¬ 
usual.  They  would  have  been  better  in 
many  cases  if  more  thorough  spraying 
had  been  done  in  September,  as 
planned,  the  September  spraying  being 
the  most  important.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  summary  by  the  New 
York  State  College  at  Cornell  of  50 
potato  spraying  demonstrations  through¬ 
out  the  State  in  1920  showed  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  71  bushels  per  acre. 
That  is  very  close  to  the  74.S  increase 
in  Onondaga  County. 

VARIATIONS  IN  INCREASE. —  A 
little  further  study  of  the  table  shows 
the  increase  due  to  spraying  varied  from  10)4 
bushels  all  the  way  up  to  205.3  bushels  per  acre. 

TABLE  No.  2 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y..  Potato  Spraying  Pemonstrations 
Season  1920 
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What,  205  bushels  increase  per  acre  just  by  spray¬ 
ing!  Yes,  and  on  a  three-acre  piece,  too.  Blakeman 
is  a  hustling  young  potato  grower,  and  believes  in 
growing  ceidified  seed  of  the  best  obtainable.  The 
unsprayed  rows  only  yielded  236  bushels  per  acre. 
Figs.  312,  313  and  314.  all  of  this  field,  tell  the  whole 
story.  Fig.  312  shows  the  field  September  1.  ap¬ 
parently  in  a  vigorous,  healthy  condition,  but  the 
checks  rows  in  the  left  center  of  the  picture  are 
badly  infested  with  late  blight,  which  is  just  devel¬ 
oping.  Fig.  313  shows  the  same  thing  on  September 
17.  The  check  rows  have  been  dead  for  some  time. 
The  same  field  is  shown  in  Fig.  313  on  October  2. 
The  sprayed  portion  of  the  field  is  still 
growing.  Four  to  five  weeks  longer 
growing  period  accounts  entirely  for 
the  hig  difference  in  yield. 

INCREASED  YIELD.— An  increase 
of  250  bushels  is  unusual,  you  say.  hut 
let  us  look  at  that  table  again.  We 
note  that  there  are  eight  fields  that 
gave  increases  of  over  100  bushels  per 
acre,  and  several  others  a  little  short 
of  that  amount.  In  fact,  15  of  the  30 
fields  averaged  108  bushels  increase  by 
spraying,  and  if  you  look  carefully  you 
will  note  that  the  fields  giving  the 
highest  yields  per  acre  almost  without 
exception  give  the  biggest  returns  per 
acre  for  spraying.  In  other  words,  the 
best  fields  of  potatoes  pay  bigger  divi¬ 
dends  when  sprayed  properly.  For 
further  proof  of  this  we  find  that  the 
five  highest  yielding  fields  average  352 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  increase  due 
to  spraying  was  131  bushels  per  acre. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  five  lowest 
yielding  fields  only  averaged  170  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  increase  was  only 
35%  bushels  per  acre,  a  difference  of 
95  bushels  between  the  increases  of  the 
two  groups.  Diseased  seed  had  much 
to  do  with  those  poor  yields,  as  these 
fields  were  badly  infested  with  mosaic, 
leaf  roll,  etc.  don  w.  ward. 

(continued  next  week) 


1  tested  100  eggs,  or  tested  eggs  until  1  had  100 
which  the  tester  said  were  pullets,  using  the  article 
attached  to  the  stock  screwed  in  the  vise,  and  get¬ 
ting  the  fairest  test.  I  could.  The  eggs  were  hatched 
April  19.  a  test  at  the  tenth  day  showing  seven 
infertile.  I  toe-punched  the  chickens  and  have  just 
examined  them.  I  found  30  pullets  and  22  cockerels 
New  York.  c\  a.  x. 


Fish  for  Killing  Mosquitoes 


the  mosquitoes,  which  spread  yellow  fever.  Oil  was 
used  on  all  stagnant  ponds  and  pools,  but  tli is  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  habits  of  the  people.  Then  the  little 
fish  known  as  top  minnows  were  put  into  the  water. 
rl  hey  cleaned  up  the  mosquitoes  promptly.  The 
Bureau  at  Washington  publishes  several  pamphlets 
which  give  much  information  about  fish  and  mos¬ 
quitoes.  Speaking  of  the  top  minnow  the  Bureau  says  : 

'1’ln'  top  minnow  Gambusia  ranges  from  Delaware  and 
Southern  Illinois  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
will  not  survive  the  more  northern  Winters.  One  of  the 
investigators  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
has  adopted  a  method  of  procedure  for  utilizing  them 
in  ornamental  and  other  small  ponds.  It  is  simply  to 


A  Test  of  a  “Sexotester 


SOME  time  ago  mention  was  made  In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the  “Sexotester.” 

The  name  was  new  to  me.  hut  I  think 
I  had  met  the  article.  Last  March  a 
neighbor  asked  me  how  I  would  like  an 
article  that  would  tell  a  fertile  egg 
before  it  was  placed  in  the  incubator, 
and  also  tell  the  sex  of  the  chicken  il 
would  hatch.  I  told  him  I  would  like 
it  very  much,  but  “there  is  no  such 
animal.’’  lie  replied  that  he  had  a 
little  article  which  a  person  who  came 
in  his  place  of  business  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  was  selling,  saying  il  certainly 
would  tell  the  sex  of  animals,  and  he 
asked  me  to  try  it  on  eggs.  I  told  him 
I  would  make  a  test  of  it  the  next  day, 
or,  rather,  test  eggs  with  it  that  1  ex 
pected  to  put  in  an  incubator. 

It  was  a  small  pencil-shaped  article, 
filled  with  a  cement  substance,  and 
attached  to  a  short  silk  thread.  The 
one  making  tin1  test  was  to  hold  it  by 
the  thread  above  the  egg  or  animal. 

If  a  male  the  tester  would  swing  across 
and  back.  If  female  it  would  swing  in 
a  circle.  Using  animals,  or  persons,  it 
worked  as  he  said,  or  apparently  did 
so,  though  I  was  suspicious  that  the 
person  holding  it  helped  the  swing,  per¬ 
haps  involuntarily.  I  tried  my  best  not 
to  do  so.  Using  it  above  a  male  animal 
if  I  purposely  swung  il  in  a  circle  and 
then  held  my  hand  as  steadily  as  pos¬ 
sible,  it  would  slowly  conn1  to  a  stop 
and  then  start  swinging  across  and  back  as  it  should 
do  for  a  male. 

To  be  sure  not  to  influence  the  swing  I  screwed 
a  piece  of  wood  in  a  vise  and  passed  the  thread  over 
one  end  of  the  stick.  Then  by  taking  hold  of  the 
thread  and  stick  it  would  work,  hut  was  much  slower 
starting  than  when  held  free  in  the  hand.  But  with 
eggs  it  was  different.  It  worked  the  same  on  infer¬ 
tile  eggs  as  on  fertile,  and  was  very  slow  starting 
at  all.  If  I  started  it  swinging  across  an  egg  it 
would  continue  to  swing  that  way,  and  if  I  started 
it  swinging  in  a  circle  on  the  same  egg  it  would 
continue  swinging  in  a  circle. 


Under  “Brevities,”  page  714.  I  see  that  mention  is 

made  of  a  fish  known  as  the  top  minnow  (Gambusia)  . . . . . . . .  t . . 

which  will  exterminate  mosquitoes.  Can  you  give  mo  catch  a  few  hundred  of  the  fishes  in  the  Fall  and  keep 

them  over  Winter  in  a  greenhouse  as  a 
brood  stock.  Fifty  or  so  of  them  planted 
outside  in  April  or  May,  when  the  water 
reaches  a  temperature  of  about  60  de¬ 
grees,  may  have  increased  to  several 
thousand  by  August,  when  Anopheline 
larvae  are  becoming  plentiful.  Any  com¬ 
munity  could  carry  out  this  practice.  All 
that  is  required  is  a  small  minnow  seine, 
a  couple  of  milk  cans  and  several  tubs  or 
half  barrels  kept  in  a  greenhouse.  Any¬ 
one  familiar  with  the  management  of  an 
aquarium  can  feed  and  care  for  the  brood 
stock  during  the  Winter. 

The  use  of  these  little  fish  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  mosquitoes  pass  one 
stage  of  their  life  in  stagnant  water. 
The  la r vm  or  “wrigglers”  are  often 
seen  in  shallow  water,  and  they  are 
greedily  eaten  by  these  little  fish.  This 
minnow  does  not  lay  eggs,  hut  gives 
birth  to  well-developed  and  active 
young,  sometimes  producing  five  to  six 
broods  in  a  year.  Some  great  stories 
are  told  about  the  appetite  of  these 
little  fishes.  In  one  case  a  single  min¬ 
now  disposed  of  140  mosquito  larva* 
inside  of  24  hours.  Many  cases  are  on 
record  where  stagnant  ponds,  well 
filled  with  young  mosquitoes,  were  com¬ 
pletely  cleaned  out  by  putting  these 
fishes  in  the  water.  In  larger  ponds 
where  there  are  spaces  of  clean  gravel 
shores  the  common  sunflsli  or  pumpkin- 
seed  will  kill  many  of  the  young  mos¬ 
quitoes.  Goldfish  are  also  said  to  he 
good  at  Ibis  work.  The  little  top  min¬ 
now  would  not  he  of  great  service 
north  of  Delaware,  but  through  the 
South  he  might  be  made  very  useful 
as  a  mosquito  hunter. 


Sprayed  Rows  to  Right;  Unsprayed  to  Left,  September  1.  Fig.  312 


Same  Field  September  17;  Unsprayed  Rows  Dean.  Fig.  313 


Same  Field  October  2;  Sprayed  Rows  Still  Growing.  Fig.  314 


further  information  concerning  this,  or  refer  me  to 
where  I  can  get  it?  1  would  like  to  know  whether  it 
would  live  iu  this  climate  and  in  our  environment,  and 
really  prove  effective;  also  whether  it  would  do  any 
harm  to  other  fish.  If  it  would  not,  would  it  survive 
where  there  are  other  fish,  or  would  certain  kinds  kill 
it?  How  could  some  of  these  fish  be  secured  to  give  it 
a  trial?  Does  it  multiply  quickly?  I  am  interested, 
not  for  private  but  for  public  reasons.  Being  on  the 
executive  committee  of  our  Norfolk  County  Farm  Bureau. 
I  felt  mat  if  it  were  anything  practical  that  we  could 
introduce  here  we  would  like  to  do  it.  n.  C.  c. 

Massachusetts. 
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>UR  information  came  from  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries  at  Washington.  The  story  was  that  efforts 
were  made  in  a  Central  American  province  to  kill 


Farm  Fish  Breeding 

WE  Americans  have  many  reasons 
to  be  proud  of  our  achieve¬ 
ments.  But  we  could  take  lessons  in 
other  things  from  those  who  specialize 
in  the  things  which  we  neglect.  1  will 
mention  but  two  instances  to  illustrate. 
One  is  the  culture  of  cels  at  Comaccihio, 
on  tin*  Adriatic.  There  the  people  have 
built  ponds  with  fresh  water  running 
through  them,  have  connected  the 
ponds  with  the  Adriatic  through  canals. 
These  have  flood  gates.  At  proper 
limes  these  gates  are  opened  to  allow 
eels  to  pass  through.  The  eel  goes  into 
salt  water  to  feed,  but  breeds  in  fresh 
water.  The  people  cater  to  his  desires. 
At  tlie  proper  time  they  close  the  gates 
and  harvest  the  eels.  They  sell  $60,000 
worth  per  year  caught  in  that  way. 

The  Scotch  are  not  slow.  From  one 
pond,  close  to  the  river  Dee,  they  sell 
yearly  $6,000  worth  of  fish.  No  coun¬ 
try  affords  better  opportunities  to  do 
these  tilings  than  ours.  History  tells 
that  the  Romans,  at  Tusculmn,  built 
fresh  water  ponds  with  streams  flowing 
through  them.  They  connected  the 
ponds  with  salt  water  by  canals.  Salt 
water  lish  came  into  the  ponds  to  breed 
in  such  quantities  that  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  had  fresh  fish  on  every  table  as  a 
common  thing.  Our  rivers  were  once 
filled  with  salmon,  shad  and  herring.  They  are  not 
now,  because  the  rivers  are  polluted  by  refuse  from 
factories.  We  have  thousands  of  places  where  wt* 
could  make  artificial  breeding  places  for  them  and 
make  fish  a  very  common  article  of  diet.  It  is 
especially  appropriate  now.  when  the  fish  trust  robs 
people  to  Hie  tune  of  $1.50  for  u  shad.  The  writer 
remembers  when  farm  wagons  were  driven  to  tide¬ 
water  and  filled  with  shad  at  four  cents  each,  her¬ 
ring  at  corresponding  prices.  The  farmers  salted 
them  or  smoked  them  for  a  season’s  supply,  it 
would  bankrupt  a  farmer  now  to  fill  his  wagon  with 
shad.  The  ocean  lias  tin*  same  supply,  but  the 
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Let  This  Food 

Help  "Vbu  to  Health 

Sound  nourishment  for  body  and  brain 
with  no  overloading  and  no  tax  upon  the 
digestion,  is  secured  from 

Grape--Nuts 

It  embodies  the  nutrition  of  the  field 
grains,  and  it  makes  for  better  health 
and  bodily  efficiency 

Ready  to  serve— an  ideal  break¬ 
fast  or  lunch.  "There's  a  Reason 


>> 
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CERTIFIED  GRIMM  ALFALFA 

Take  no  chance  of  substitution— get  the 
genuine,  hardy,  high-yielding  seed  which 
has  given  such  successful  results.  We 
have  already  handled  half  the  Certified 
Grimm  produced  in  the  world  last  year; 
we  get  it  from  the  grower *,  with  affidavit 
of  purity  and  its  ancestry  back  to  source. 
Wecanfurnishscarified,  recleaned  Idaho 
or  North  Dakota  grown  seed  with  certifi¬ 
cate  giving  name  and  address  of  growers. 

60c  pet  pound— Bags  40c 

We  have  also  Michigan-grown  Wheat, 
Rosen  Rye,  Vetch,  Winter  Barley,  etc. 

Seed  Department 
MICHIGAN  STATE  FARM  BUREAU 

227  N.  Cedar  St.  (8)  LANSING,  MICH. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Farmers,  get  'our  low  factory  price  and  save  money, 
Agents  wanted.  Samples  free. 

THEO.  HURT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


SEND  FOIt  Ot'K  (  Iltct  1.A1!  OF  FARMS,  Etc. 
SOCLE  &  KILBY  -  FREEPORT.  MAINE 


INVITATIONS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

High  grade,  latest  style,  superior  work  at 
moderate  cost.  Prompt  deliveries.  Write  lor 

e.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Maker,  Beebe  Plain,  Vt. 


WEDDING 

eamples,  postpaid,  f r« 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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on  large  lots.  MAUHIOE  I’ETEUS,  S,  Bennington,  Vermont 


2  MILLIONS  Sweet  Potato,  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Pepper  and  Brussels  Sprouts  plants.'  lied  skin  potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGU,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Vegetable  Plants  Tomato,  Beet 8,  Lettuce,  P*rs- 

lev.  Sweet  Potatoes,  Onions,  Celery  Pepper,  Asters,  Pan¬ 
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1,000.  -  C  E.  BROWN,  Dridgeville,  Delaware 

CABBAGE  PLANTSTs°rETE°T 

POTATO,  CELERY  PLANTS  ready  to  ship.  Send  for  price 
list  of  all  kinds  of  plants  for  the  garden.  ROMANCE 
SEED  8  TRUCK  FARM  C.  Bonos  8  Son,  Cheswold.  Delaware 


can  Bus.  Red  Kkin  POTATO  SEED,  fine  stock.  SI 
wvU  per  bn.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.B0RG0,  Vineland.  N.  I. 


fish  trust  has  us  all  by  the  neck. 

There  never  was  a  better  opportunity 
to  raise  fish  on  the  farm,  for  the  price  is 
assured.  Very  many  places  along  the 
coast  could  be  made  breeding  places  for 
salt  water  fish  at  little  cost.  If  the  Fish¬ 
eries  Commission  were  urged  they  could 
make  this  provision  for  a  fish  supply.  If 
a  good  fishway  were  made  to  connect  the 
Great  Fakes  with  the  ocean  our  lakes 
would  fill  with  shad  and  salmon.  We 
complain  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Much 
of  it  is  our  own  fault.  WTe  also  complain 
that  children  leave  the  farm  as  soon  as 
they  can  make  a  living  elsewhere.  That 
perhaps  is  also  our  own  fault.  If  schools 
were  to  drop  differential  calculus,  Greek 
and  some  other  fads,  and  teach  practical 
farm  things  the  country  would  not  look 
so  uninviting  to  the  country  child.  Is 
there  a  school  that  could  not  get  a  suit¬ 
able  place  to  build  a  fish  pond?  Is  there 
a  child  that  would  not  fall  over  itself  to 
spend  time  there?  If  every  farm  had  its 
own  fish  pool,  properly  kept,  the  country 
child  would  see  a  little  cash  of  its  own 
occasionally,  and  would  be  more  content 
to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Perhaps  some  of  them  would  make  it 
a  commercial  success  if  they  understood 
the  business.  Certainly  it  would  be  more 
inviting  than  life  in  a  crowded  city. 
Somebody  should  tell  us  our  faults.  If 
we  don’t  know  them  we  never  can  re¬ 
form.  The  writer  went  to  school  where 
each  student  in  turn  was  appointed  as  a 
mentor  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  it  wss  his  business  to  take  each 
Student  aside  in  turn  and  tell  him  every 
disagreeable  trait  he  saw  in  his  deport¬ 
ment.  <  )ne  was  surprised  how  many  dis¬ 
agreeable  features  could  be  found  in  his 
manners,  things  he  never  suspected,  but 
had  to  admit  were  true.  Some  were  ad¬ 
dicted  to  bragging,  some  did  not  rightly 
adhere  to  the  truth,  etc.  If  such  admoni¬ 
tions  could  be  in  every  school  the  world 
would  be  the  better  for  the  system. 
Nationally  we  would  be  better  if  others 
would  tell  us  our  shortcomings.  J.  G. 


Paintinfl  Sap  Buckets 

Our  sap  buckets  are  getting  old  and 
rusty  inside.  I  am  wondering  if  they 
could  be  painted  inside  (they  are  outside 
now)  with  some  clear  white  paint  or 
any  paint.  They  will  only  he  used  to 
catch  the  sap  from  the  trees,  not  used 
where  they  will  be  heated  only  when 
washing.  w.  B. 

South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

If  rightly  done  the  scheme  will  aid  in 
lengthening  the  life  of  the  buckets.  The 
correct  way  is  to  scrape  off  all  the  rust. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  done  with  a  piece  of 
sandpaper,  and  perhaps  a  small  file  may 
be  necessary.  Then  wash  with  rather 
weak  muriatic  acid,  cover  with  finely 
pulverized  rosin,  lay  a  piece  of  solder 
upon  the  spot  and  melt  the  solder  with 
a  hot  soldering  iron.  After  that  paint 
with  a  good  lead  and  oil  or  zinc  and  oil 
paint.  Watch  the  buckets  and.  in  the 
future.  as  soon  as  a  spot  of  rust  is  seen 
give  the  same  treatment.  Of  course  the 
buckets  must  be  wiped  dry  before  being 
stored  at  the  close  of  the  season,  but 
even  this  does  not  always  prevent  the 
rusting  of  the  tin  now  in  use.  I  am 
told  by  an  extensive  manufacturer  of 
maple  sugar-making  equipment  that  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that,  of  late  years, 
the  use  of  oil  iu  plating  has  been  super¬ 
seded  by  a  more  modern  process,  and 
acid  substituted  iu  its  place,  and  that 
small  particles  of  the  acid  remain  be¬ 
tween  the  tin  and  the  plate  and  event¬ 
ually  corrode  the  tin;  thus  causing  it  to 
rust  from  the  under  side.  Also,  that 
arsenic  was  formerly  employed  to  give 
hardness  and  rust-resisting  properties  to 
the  tin.  and  that  this  is  no  longer  used. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  tin  of  today  does  not  possess  the 
wearing  properties  that  were  possessed 
by  the  tin  of  50  years  ago.  Sixty-nine 
years  ago  my  father  bought  100  tin  sap 
buckets,  and  those  buckets  have  been  in 
use  every  year  since  that  time,  and  are 
apparently  serviceable  for  many  years 
yet  to  come.  Right  here  in  this  country 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  could  find 
50.000  tin  sap  buckets  that  have  been  in 
constant  use  throughout  every  season  for 
the  past  50  years.  c.  o.  o. 


Celery  on  Reclaimed  Land 

We  have  a  small  plot  of  land  on  our 
place  which  was  formerly  a  mill  pond 
bed.  It  is  a  fairly  shady  spot.  The  soil 
is  quite  rich  looking,  and -weeds  last  year 
grew  to  unusual  size  on  this  tract.  Is 
this  suited  to  celery?  When  is  a  good 
time  to  set  out  plants?  Do  you  think 
fertilizer  would  be  necessary? 

Seymour,  Conn.  mbs.  r.  c. 

All  “black  dirt”  or  muck  lands  are  not 
considered  strongest  and  best  for  celery 
production.  Heavy  reclaimed  muck  lands 
that  have  been  previously  well  drained 
are  considered  among  the  best.  These 
soils  are  generally  very  deep,  often  ex¬ 
tending  as  much  as  20  ft.  before  reaching 
the  subsoil,  which  is  generally  of  hard, 
stiff  clay.  Three  or  four  feet  of  good  top 
soil,  however,  is  generally  considered  suf¬ 
ficient  upon  which  to  grow  good  celery, 
provided  it  is  well  drained  and  is  a  good, 
strong  muck  soil.  A  shallow  muck  with 
a  quicksand  subsoil  is  not  preferred,  and 
the  spring -muck  lands  common  in  some 
sections  are  also  unfavorable.  Black  ash 
or  elm  muck  lands  are  considered  the  best 
for  celery  production. 

Celery  may  also  be  grown  on  any  good. 
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garden  soil  that  has  been  previously  well 
enriched  with  stable  manure  or  organic 
matter.  A  constant  supply  of  moisture 
is  essential,  hence  the  value  of  muck 
lands  with  the  water  level  but  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface.  Manure  is  of  value 
on  muck  lands  because  of  the  bacteria 
present  which  decompose  the  humus, 
making  it.  available  for  the  plants’  use. 

With  the  celery  an  ouuce  of  seed  will 
produce  from  7.000  to  10.000  plants.  The 
number  of  plants  per  acre  depends  on  the 
distance  between  rows.  When  the  plants 
are  banked  with  soil  for  blanching  the 
rows  are  set  3  ft.  apart,  and  6  in.  in  the 
row.  When  blanched  with  boards  the 
rows  can  be  set  closer ;  25.000  to  50.000 
ft.  of  lumber  is  required  to  blanch  an 
acre,  and  3-in.  boards  that  are  30  to  32 
in.  wide  are  generally  used  in  this  section. 
These  are  cleated  together  and  eau  be 
used  over  and  over.  Composition  roofing 
material  is  used  in  some  sections,  but 
one  must  be  sure  that  it  is  free  from  tar, 
as  tar  flavors  the  stems.  The  paper  is 
held  by  wire  arches,  and  is  much  cheaper 
than  wood,  hut  does  not  last  as  long. 
Over  St)  per  cent  of  the  celery  grown  is 
the  Gulden  Self-Blanching.  Giant.  Pascal 
is  also  a  good  late  variety.  T.  n.  T. 


Vines  for  Porch 

What,  would  be  a  suitable  porch  vine 
for  a  porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
also  on  the  east  and  west?  T  would  like 
to  secure  a  vine  with  considerable  foliage, 
which  will  live  through  the  Winter. 

Middletown,  X.  Y.  i.  k. 

The  most  attractive  Vine  for  a  northern 
exposure  is  (he  Japanese  Clematis  pani- 
euiata.  This  will  die  down  during  the 
Winter,  but  the  roots  live,  and  it  will 
start  in  growth  early  in  the  season.  The 
dark  green  foliage  is  clean  and  attractive, 
and  in  August  and  September  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  sheet  of  small,  white  flowers, 
delightfully  fragrant.  It  likes  a  deep, 
rich,  sandy  loam.,  well  mulched  with  rot¬ 
ten  manure  in  Winter,  and  abundance  of 
moisture  at  the  roots.  Another  fine  vine 
for  the  north  side  of  a  porch  is  Dutch¬ 
man’s  pipe,  Aristolochia  Sipho,  which 
forms  a  thick  mass  of  large,  handsome 
heart-shaped  green  leaves,  growing  very 
rapidly :  the  oddly  shaped,  yellowish 
brown  flowers  are  not  conspicuous.  This 
is  hardy,  living  from  year  to  year. 

Hall’s  Japan  honeysuckle  (Donicera 
llalleana)  is  a  very  fragrant,  almost 
evergreen  sort,  blooming  for  a  long  time, 
flowers  white,  turning  yellow.  This  is 
well  suited  to  porch  use,  and  is  very 
hardy. 

The  large-flowered  varieties  of  Clematis 
are  very  attractive  on  a  porch,  Mine. 
Edouard  Andre,  velvety  red.  and  old 
Jackmanni.  purple,  being  tested  standard 
sorts.  These  are  also  hardy. 

We  infer  that  vines  other  than  climibing 
roses  are  desired,  but  if  these  is  room  for 
a  rose  we  would  prefer  something  less 
common  than  the  ordinary  ramblers  for  a 
porch,  and  choose  American  Pillar  or 
Paul’s  Scarlet.  The  first  has  a  large 
single  flower,  carmine  shading  to  white  at 
the  center,  with  conspicuous  golden  sta¬ 
mens.  The  blooms  are  produced  in  large 
clusters,  and  last  well.  It  is  a  very  ro¬ 
bust  grower.  Paul’s  Seailet  has  semi¬ 
double  flowers  of  vivid  velvety  red.  and 
is  unusually  handsome.  Anther  climbing 
rose  of  distinguisl  1  appearance  is  Silver 
Moon,  with  large  white  semi-double  flow¬ 
ers,  with  conspicuous  golden  stamens. 


Seeding  Grass  with  Millet 

You  requested  information  concerning 
seeding  grass  with  Japanese  millet,  and  as 
I  have  had  experience  along  that  line  I 
can  offer  some  suggestions.  Grass  seeded 
with  millet  has  been  an  absolute  failure 
for  me  in  every  instance.  I  find  that  the 
millet  forms  such  a  dense  foliage  that  it 
completely  smothers  out  the  young  grass 
plants.  The  millet  gives  the  grass  just 
time  enough  to  get  an  inch  or  so  above  the 
ground  and  then  it  closes  in  on  it. 

Monroe  Go.,  Pa.  geo.  k.  brands. 

We  have  had  excellent  results  with  this 
mixture,  but  the  land  needs  to  be  well 
fertilized,  as  millet  is  a  heavy  feeder.  We 
get  a  good  crop  of  millet  and  also  a  rowen 
crop.  The  next  year  we  get  a  fine  crop  of 
Alsike  clover  and  some  rowen  and  Timo¬ 
thy.  The  next  year  the  clover  has  prac¬ 
tically  disappeared  and  left  a  Timothy  end, 
which,  if  well  top-dressed,  will  remain  for 
several  seasons.  Use  one  bushel  millet 
(Golden)  S  lbs.  Alsike,  one-half  bushel 
Timothy,  to  the  acre,  and  plow  in  a  heavy 
application  of  barnyard  manure.  Of 
course  the  millet  and  clover  are  fed  to  the 
cows,  while  the  Timothy  is  more  desir¬ 
able  for  horses.  I  believe  some  advocate 
millet  for  silage,  but  we  have  not  experi¬ 
mented  along  that  line  If  it  is  as  desir¬ 
able  silage  as  corn  I  should  think  it 
would  save  a  good  deal  of  hard  Tabor,  al¬ 
though  it  would  not  produce  as  much  per 
acre.  A.  o. 

Connecticut. 


A  little  girl  who  had  been  besieging 
her  grandfather  with  an  endless  succes¬ 
sion  of  questions  during  the  evening  had 
still  one  more  question  to  ask  before  she 
went  to  bed.  “Grand-dad.”  she  said,  “were 
you  in  the  ark?”  “Why.  no,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  smilingly.  “Then,”  she  said,  re¬ 
garding  him  with  innocent  wonder,  “why 
weren’t  you  drowned?” — Credit  Lost. 

“For  the  land’s  sake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 


Men’s  and  Boys* 

CLOTHING 

at  a  fraction  of 
retail  values 

Think  of  it!  You 
can  now  buy  the  finest 
men’s  and  boy’s  suits, 
men’s  pants  and  high¬ 
est  grade  all  wool  cloth 
— at  a  fraction  of  regu¬ 
lar  retail  cost — by 
sending  direct  to  the 
mill  that  makes  the 
cloth.  ONLY  ONE 
SMALL  PROFIT  BETWEEN  SHEEP’S 
BACK  AND  YOURS  when  you  buy  from 
this  old  New  England  Mill. 


DIRECT 

from  the 

WOOLEN 

MILL 


MEN’S  SUITS  *25&9 

Made  to  your  measure.  Retail  Talue  $40 
to  $50.  Finest  long-wearing  all  wool  In 
Browns,  Blues.  Oxfords,  Greens;  In  herring 
bone  and  other  popular  weaves.  Cheet 
measures  35  to  46.  Cloth  samples  and 
measurement  blank  sent  free. 


BOYS’  SUITS  *999 

or  with  extra  pair  pants,  $10.85.  Retail  value 
$20  to  $25.  Sizes  6  to  17  years.  Same 
fine  cloth  as  In  men’s  suits. 

Men’s  Pants 

made  of  regular  all-wool  suitings.  Fine 
for  slther  dress  or  work  trousers. 

ILL-WOOL  CLOTH  $1.50  to  $3.00  yard 

Finest  woolens  for  suits,  overcoats,  cloaks, 
skirtings.  All  66  inches  wide.  Sample  free. 


Send  Only  $l°-2 

We  ask  only  $1.00  with  order  as  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  Pay  balance  to  postman  on  receipt 
of  goods.  MONEY  BACK  AT  ONCE  if  not  more 
than  satisfied.  Order  direct  from  ad;  tell  us 
color  desired,  and  we  will  pick  garment  for  you. 
Or  we  will  mail  samples  of  cloth  free.  You  must 
be  satisfied.  We  want  permanent  customers. 


Price 

$230.00 

f.  o.|b. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

MERRY  GARDEN  AUKMMJLTIVATOR 

will  double  the  return*  from  your  truck  farm  or 
nursery.  It  solves  the  labor  problem.  A  boy 
can  do  as  much  work  as  four  men  with 
hand  cultivators. 

With  a  Merry  Garden  you  can  cultivate,  disc, 
harrow  and  weed  in  any  soil.  It  straddles 
narrow  rows,  works  between  the  wider  ones  and 
gets  close  to  roots  if  desired.  Easy  to  guide, 
back  and  turn  around  and  light  to  handle. 
All  mechanism  is  of  the  latest  approved  design— 

2  h.  p.  Evinrude  vater-cool^fo motor,  completely 
incased  gears,  Bosch  magn.to,  trouble  proof 
lubrication.  Atma  Air  Cleaner. 

Try  It  For  Five  Days 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim  or  money  back. 
Price  S230  f.o.b.  Cleveland ,  Ohio.  Write  lor 
free  descriptive  literature. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MFG.  CO. 

2634  E.  79th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 

LIVE  DEALERS  WANTED 
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1  Mica  Axle  Grease  means 
to  the  axle  spindle  and 
wheel  hub  what  good 
lubricating  means  to  a 
motor — long  life. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  for 
your  breeching,  reins 
and  traces. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  Y. 
New  York  Buffalo 

Albany  Boston 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Notes  from  a  Southern  Plantation 


For  two  years  we  had  almost  incessant 
rains,  and  the  crops  of  all  kinds  were  a 
failure.  This  year  started  off  badly. 
There  were  frequent  frosts  and  rains,  and 
we  had  to  plant  our  corn  and  cotton  over 
three  different  times.  We  finally  got 
good  .stands ;  the  weather  has  been  bright 
and  propitious  for  three  weeks,  and  I 
never  saw  crops  looking  better  than  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood,  though  in 
other  portions  of  the  country  they  are 
still  looking  in  a  sad  condition.  There 
has  been  very  little  cotton  planted  this 
year,  and  what  has  been  planted  is  not 
doing  well.  This  is  the  first  year  I  ever 
remember  when  the  planters  planted  more 
land  in  food  crops  than  they  did  in  cot¬ 
ton.  If  this  is  kept  up  long  enough  it 
will  spell  prosperity  for  the  whole  South. 
But  the  moment  that  the  price  of  cotton 
goes  up  our  farmers  will  plant  all  cotton 
again,  and  run  into  disaster.  They  never 
seem  to  learn  their  lesson. 

Our  first  peaches  ripened  on  May  7. 
I  try  to  grow  enough  to  supply  the  local 
market.  It  pays  me  well  to  do  so.  I 
also  grow  other  varieties  of  fruit  for  the 
local  trade.  I  always  lose  when  I  try  to 
ship  fruit  and  sell  it  at  a  distance.'  It 
gets  harder  and  harder  every  year  to 
grow  good  fruit,  and  very  few  people  have 
the  patience  to  grow  it. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  very  large  crop 
of  fine  pecans  this  year,  and  prices  are 
going  to  be  lower  than  for  four  years. 
There  is  nothing  finer  to  eat  than 'these 
fine  pecans,  and  the  world  is  rapidly  find¬ 
ing  it  out. 

Deer  are  very  abundant  in  our  Louis¬ 
iana  swamps,  and  we  have  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  from  eating  our  corn  and 
peas.  We  have  the  finest  hunting  grounds 
back  of  our  place  in  the  United  States, 
and  hunters  from  all  over  the  country 
come  here  to  hunt.  My  manager  has  a 
pack  of  fine  hounds  for  hunting  deer,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  country. 
His  hounds  all  took  distemper  a  few  days 
ago,  and  he  saw  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  where 


it  was  good  to  give  them  eggnog,  so  he 
made  up  an  eggnog  and  gave  them  all  a 
big  drink.  They  all  got  excited,  and  the 
next  he  heard  of  them  they  were  back 
in  the  swamp  chasing  deer  with  a  ven¬ 
geance. 

I  have  a  beautiful  flower  garden  in 
front  of  my  house,  where  I  have  the 
finest  strains  of  all  the  leading  flowers. 
For  CO  years  I  have  been  passionately 
fond  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  this  year 
has  been  the  first  time  in  a  long  period 
when  I  have  been  well  enough  to  attend 
to  them.  I  have  perhaps  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  of  trees  in  the  South.  I  have 
bearing  on  my  plantation  nearly  every 
known  variety1  of  native  American  per¬ 
simmon  grown  from  buds  sent  me  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  these  are  large  trees  in  full  bearing. 
I  make  no  attempt  to  sell  the  fruit.  The 
negroes  love  to  eat  them,  so  they  are  free 
to  all  who  wish  them. 

I  had  my  first  roasting  ears  today, 
May  21.  They  tasted  good. 

Louisiana.  sam  n.  .tames, 


Seeding  Rape  in  Oats 

A  recent  issue  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  referred 
to  the  practice  in  some  sections  of  seeding 
rape  in  oats.  While  this  practice  is  not 
very  general,  it  is  an  excellent  one.  The 
plan  does  not,  as  a  rule,  fit  in  very  well 
with  the  average  rotation.  Then  there 
are  other  features  that  render  this  prac¬ 
tice  less  common  than  it  might  otherwise 
be.  If  the  early  part  of  the  season  is 
wet  or  the  soil  is  quite  rich,  the  rape 
grows  so  tall  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  cut  the  oats  high  enough  to  prevent 
having  the  butts  of  the  sheaves  full  of  the 
snappy  rape  leaves.  Ordinarily,  however, 
the  rape  does  not  make  a  strong  growth 
till  after  the  oats  are  cut.  Another  draw¬ 
back  to  sowing  the  rape  with  the  oats  is 
the  delay  caused  in  plowing  the  stubble 
ground  when  one  wishes  to  follow  the 
oats  with  Winter  wheat.  The  plowing 
must  be  put  off  till  the  rape  has  made 
sufficient  growth  to  make  it  profitable  to 
pasture,  and  during  this  time  the  rape 
has  been  pumping  the  moisture  out  of  the 
ground,  and  unless  timely  rains  come  the 
farmer  will  find  his  rape  pasture  has  cost 
him  a  lot  in  the  way  of  horseflesh  or 
tractor  fuel. 

Many,  like  the  writer,  ha.’e  found  the 
most  profitable  time  to  dispose  of  the 
lamb  crop  is  at  weaning  time.  Turning 
the  lambs  with  their  mothers  onto  a  rape 
pasture  for  two  or  three  weeks  just  before 
selling  puts  them  in  excellent  condition 
for  market.  Rape  in  the  oat  stubble 
makes  an  excellent  place  to  turn  hogs,  as 
this  comes  at  a  time  when  other  pasture 
is  apt  to  be  pretty  well  dried  up  ;  besides, 
the.  hogs  will  pick  up  much  scattered 
grain.  With  the  coming  of  the  tractor 
where  the. plowing  may  be  done  quickly, 
and  in  spite  of  the  hard  ground1  during 
a  dry  season,  the  practice  of  sowing  rape 
among  the  oats  should  become  more  gen- 

era^;  ,  J.  D.  PRrCKETT. 

Alabama. 


Lime  for  Lettuce 

.  I  note  on  page  07”,  in  discussing  grow¬ 
ing  head  lettuce,  the  writer  has  left  out 
what  I  consider  most  essential,  and  that 
is  a  heavy  application  of  ground  lime- 
stone.  I  can  never  get  good  heads  on 
acid  soil,  no  matter  how  rich.  s.  j.  g 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


“Say.  officer,  what’s  the  excitement 
over  at  the  corner — some  accident?” 

,  ,.A-Jew  carpenters  have  started  to 
work.”— New  York  Globe. 

f  llhK* 


One-piece 


Rings 


reduce  oil 
consumption 

because they  don’t  permit  oil  to  enter 
the  combustion  chamber  where  it  will  be 
burned  up  without  accomplishing  any - 
thing.  They  keep  oil  down  in  the  crank 
case  and  on  the  cylinder  walls  where  it 
belongs.  And  at  the  same  time  Gill  Piston 
Rings  hold  all  of  the  gas  in  the  firing 
chamber.  None  of  it  escapes  past  them. 
None  of  it  condenses,  and  works  down  into 
the  crank  case  where  it  thins  the  lubricat¬ 
ing  oil  and  makes  it  worse  than  useless. 
Gill  Rings  prevent  that. 


THE  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY/ 

8300  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Canadian  Manufacturer: 

BROWN  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION.  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Sole  Export  Agents: 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
YVoolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Identify  the  Gill 
One  -  piece  Piston 
Ring  by  the  joint, 
but  do  not  meas. 
ure  its  merit  by  the 
joint  alone. 


Gill  Service  is  nation  wide.  There  are  more 
than  2,000  stocks  of  Gill  Piston  Rings  in  the 
country.  Some  one  of  these  dealers  is  located 
near  you  to  supply  you  with  whatever  size  you 
may  want  and  the  number  you  want  when 
you  want  them.  If  your  garage  or  repairman 
or  accessory  dealer  doesn’t  happen  to  carry 
Gill  One-piece  Piston  Rings  tell  him  to  get 
them  from  his  jobber  or  from  the  nearest  of 
our  39  Branch  Offices. 
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The  Angoumois  Grain  Moth 

Last  year  1  bought  seed  corn,  both  field 
and  sweet,  from  New  York  State.  I  had 
considerable  left  over,  and  saved  it  for 
this  year.  On  examining  it  I  find  that 
it  is  infested  with  a  small  worm  that  has 
eaten  the  germ  out  of  nearly  every  grain. 
This  worm  is  white  with  brown  head,  and 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  Can 
you  identifv  this  pest  for  me,  and  will 
you  advise  me  as  to  whether  it  will  he 
wise  to  obtain  more  seed  from  the  same 
source?  j.  J.  M. 

Springfield.  Mass. 

Evidently  the  seed  corn  in  question  be¬ 
came  infested  some  time  during  the  year, 
while  it  was  stored,  with  the  notorious 
stored  grain  pest,  the  Angoumois  grain 
moth.  This  is  a  tiny  moth  imported 
many  years  ago  from  France,  where  it 
had  been  especially  destructive  in  the 
province  of  Angoumois.  It  is,  generally 
speaking,  an  inhabitant  of  warm  climates, 
and  is  especially  injurious  in  our  South¬ 
ern  States,  although  it  is  common  and 
very  destructive  as  far  north  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey,  and  apparently  oc¬ 
curs  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  of  much  consequence  in  New  York, 
and  probably  'in  this  instance  did  not 
come  with  the  corn  from  that  State. 

The  small  moth,  which  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  common  clothes  moth,  or 
“miller."  lays  its  tiny  white  eggs  in  crev¬ 
ices  of  the  grains  on  the  ear,  where  they 
hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  the  very  small 
white  caterpillars  enter  the  kernels  of 
corn  through  holes  so  small  that  one  can 
scarcely  ever  find  them.  Once  inside  the 
grain,  the  caterpillar  eats  out  the  in¬ 
terior.  grows  rapidly,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  becomes  full  grown,  when  it  event¬ 
ually  transforms  to  a  moth  that  crawls 
out  of  the  kerne]  through  a  small,  round 
hole  cut  in  the  outer  coat  of  the  grain. 
This  moth  is  ready  in  a  few  days,  if  the 
weather  is  warm,  to  lay  eggs  for  a  new 
generation.  In  a  warm  room  the  insect 
with  go  on  breeding  all  the  year  through. 

The  best  way  to  keep  seed  corn  free 
from  this  pest  is  to  put  the  grain  in  a 
tight  box  or  barrel  and  fumigate  it  with 
carbon  bisulphide.  If  the  corn  is  stored 
in  a  barrel  it  may  be  fumigated  by  pour¬ 
ing  a  half  teacupful  of  the  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  in  a  tin  basin  placed  on  top  of 
the  grain.  The  barrel  should  then  be 
covered  with  several  old  blankets  to  hold 
the  fumes  wholly  within  the  receptacle. 
The  liquid  will  soon  evaporate  and  the 
gas  will  kill  everything  in  the  barrel,  pro¬ 
vided  the  staves  are  tight  and  the  gas  is 
held  within. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  carbon  bisulphide  is  inflammable  and 
explosive,  and  one  must  not  go  near  the 
barrel  with  a  lighted  candle,  lantern, 
match,  pipe  or  any  other  form  of  fire. 
After  the  corn  has  stood  covered  up  for 
three  or  four  days,  the  blankets  may  be 
removed  and  in  a  short  time  the  gas  will 
disappear,  and  there  will  be  no  more  dan¬ 
ger.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Seeding  Buckwheat,  Rye  and  Alsike 
T  ogether 

Tan  I  sow  buckwheat,  rye  and  Alsike 
clover  together,  cutting  the  buckwheat 
straw  to  use  as  a  mulch  for  strawberries? 
What  proportions  should  I  use  in  sowing 
these  three?  G.  G.  II. 

East  Haven,  Conn. 

It  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  sea¬ 
son.  Should  the  weather  during  July  and 
August  be  very  dry.  so  that  a  drought  pre¬ 
vails.  the  combination  of  rye,  buckwheat 
and  clover  will  not  amount  to  much.  The 
buckwheat  will  grow,  but  the  rye  and 
clover  will  fail.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  season  is  reasonably  moist,  or  with  a 
fair  amount  of  moisture,  the  plan  will  be 
a  fair  successs.  That  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience,  and  we  have  tried  it  a  number 
of  times.  Our  plan  is  to  work  up  the 
land  early  in  July  and  seed  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  pecks  of  rye  and  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  buckwheat  and  four  or  five 
pounds  of  Alsike  clover  seed  to  the  acre. 
This  is  seeded  and  covered  in  the  usual 
way.  The  buckwheat  starts  first,  and 
makes  a  strong,  heavy  growth,  completely 
hiding  the  rye  or  clover.  Later  the  buck¬ 
wheat  is  either  cut  for  fodder  or  straw,  or 
else  killed  by  the  frost.  In  either  event 
if  there  has  been  a  fair  supply  of  moisture 
the  rye  and  clover  will  grow  up  through 
the  buckwheat  and  make  a  fair  develop¬ 
ment.  The  rye  is  not  as  thick  as  would 
be  the  case  if  it  were  seeded  alone,  but 
it  grows  well,  and  has  given  with  us  a 
reasonable  success.  We  have  had  people, 
however,  use  this  combination  and  find 


fault  with  the  advice  given  them,  but  they 
took  a  chance  in  a  very  dry  season,  and 
that  is  w’hy  we  are  careful  to  state  that 
in  a  time  of  drought  this  plan  will  not 
succeed. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 
11  ..  ===  =!) 

D  O  M  E  S  T  I  C. — Samuel  Untermyer, 
chief  counsel  of  the  Lockwood  committee, 
opened  the  financial  phase  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  inquiry  into  the  high  cost  of  bousing 
construction  May  26  with  a  general  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  insurance  business  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  a  specific  attack  against  the 
New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange, 
which  he  characterized  as  “one  of  the 
most  despotic  monopolies  in  the  country.” 
Mr.  Untermyer  was  himself  amazed  to 
learn  from  the  first  witness  called,  Alfred 
M.  Best,  an  insurance  expert,  that  ap¬ 
proximately  45  per  cent  of  all  fire  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  collected  in  the  United 
States  goes  to  foreign  companies.  This 
gives  these  foreign  firms,  mainly  British, 
it  was  testified,  something  like  $400,000,- 
000  a  year  of  American,  money. 

The  Huber  unemployment  prevention 
bill,  said  to  be  the  first  proposal  to  insure 
workers  against  loss  of  positions  offered  in 
any  State  Legislature,  was  killed  in  the 
Wisconsin  Senate  May  26,  after  an 
amendment  exempting  seasonal  employ¬ 
ment  from  provisions  of  the  measure  had 
been  eliminated. 

May  28  a  big  Curtiss-Eagle  ambulance 
airplane  crashed  to  earth  near  Morgan¬ 
town,  Md..  in  a  severe  storm.  Five  army 
men  and  two  civilians  were  killed. 

A  50-pound  bomb  filled  with  TNT  fell 
from  a  big  De  Ilaviland  airplane  at  the 
Government  proving  grounds  at  Aberdeen, 
Md..  as  it  was  taking  off  for  a  test  bomb¬ 
ing  flight  in  rehearsal  for  the  great  army 
and  navy  maneuvers  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
May  30.  The  bomb  exploded  with  terrific 
force  killing  five  men  and  injuring  ten 
more.  Of  the  wounded  men  two  will  die. 
while  the  recovery  of  four  others  is  doubt¬ 
ful. 

An  estimated  $400,000,000  will  be 
slashed  from  the  nation’s  railway  wage 
bill  when  an  order  cutting  wages  an  aver¬ 


age  of  12  per  cent,  handed  down  June  1 
by  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  becomes  effective  July  1.  The 
order  affects  members  of  31  labor  organi¬ 
zations,  employed  on  104  railroads.  The 
decision  grants  reductions  varying  from 
five  to  13  cents  an  hour,  or  from  five  to 
10  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of  section 
laborers  completely  wiping  out  the  in¬ 
crease  granted  that  class  of  employes  by 
the  $600,000,000  wage  award  of  July  20, 
1920.  For  section  men  the  reduction 
was  approximately  18  per  cent ;  switch¬ 
men  and  shop  crafts  received  a  nine  per 
cent  reduction,  while  the  train  service 
men  were  cut  approximately  seven  per 
cent.  Car  repairers  were  cut  about  10 
per  cent.  Common  labor  pay,  over  which 
the  railroads  made  their  hardest  fight,  is 
to  be  reduced  6  to  8'Vj  cents  an  hour, 
cutting  freight  truckers’  average  monthly 
wages  to  $97.10,  and  track  laborers  to 
$77.11.  This  new  schedule  gives  section 
men  an  average  daily  wage  of  $3.02  for 
an  eight-hour  day.  although  considerable 
testimony  offered  by  the  roads,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  South,  showed  common  labor 
wages  as  low  as  81.50  for  a  ten-hour  dav. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  entire 
town,  courthouse,  postoflioe,  stores  and 
residences  of  Nicola,  British  Columbia, 
has  been  purchased  by  Major  Charles 
Sydney  Goldham,  South  African  capital¬ 
ist  and  former  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Parliament,  and  is  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  model  English  village.  The 
business  section  is  to  be  replaced  with  a 
village  green,  and  on  the  20,000  acres  sur¬ 
rounding  the  town,  which  are  included 
in  the  purchase,  will  be  laid  out  in  model 
farms.  A  Summer  resort  to  be  built  on 
Nicola  Lake  is  included  in  the  plans. 

Financial  aid  must  be  rendered  to  the 
great  American  cotton-raising  industry 
if  it  is  to  weather  the  storm  of  depression 
in  which  it  is  now  engulfed.  This  was 
the  theme  of  most  of  the  speakers  May  30 
at  the  opening  of  the  two-day  National 
Cotton  Consultation  Conference,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Cotton  Asso¬ 
ciation.  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  <  ’ity.  From  statistics  presented  it 
is  indicated  that  the  smallest  cotton  crop 
in  25  years  or  more  will  come  out  of  the 
South  this  year,  as  a  result  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  distress  of  growers  and  their  inability 
to  market  the  1920  crop.  The  campaign 
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of  the  association  to  reduce  acreage 
among  the  cotton  growers  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess,  it  is  said.  Final  reports  made  at 
the  conference  indicate  a  reduction  in 
acreage  planted  this  year  of  30.73  per 
cent,  to  which  is  added  a  crop  abandon¬ 
ment  because  of  financial  difficulties  of 
4.95  per  cent,  and  a  reduction  in  the  use 
of  fertilizer  necessary  to  the  growing  of 
cotton  in  the  Uarolinas,  Georgia  and  por¬ 
tions  of  other  .States  of  51.17  per  cent. 
Senator  Itansdall  of  Louisiana,  who  is 
also  a  cotton  planter,  said  that  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  deflation  in  cotton  had 
amounted  to  $2,000,000,000.  The  North 
felt  the  reaction  through  its  inability  to 
sell  goods  to  the  South,  he  said,  because 
of  the  lack  of  money  among  Southerners 
to  purchase  merchandise. 

Creation  of  a  $100,000,000  Federal 
Farmers’  Export  Financing  Corporation 
to  buy  farm  products  in  the  United  States 
and  sell  them  abroad  is  proposed  in  a  bill 
introduced  May  31  by  Senator  Norris  of 
Nebraska,  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  The  corporation  would  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  four  other  directors  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  at  annual  salaries  of  $7,500.  and 
be  authorized  to  issue  bonds  up  to  10 
times  its  paid-in  capital.  The  proposed 
new  Government  agency  would  sell  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  products  abroad  to  nations  or 
individuals,  act  as  the  agent  for  any 
producer  or  dealer  in  farm  products,  and 
also  make  advances  to  assist  agriC”ltural 
exports. 

Poultrymen  from  everywhere  will  flock 
to  New  Brunswick,  Poultry  Day  of  Farm¬ 
ers’  Week,  which  is  held  every  year  at 
the  College  Farm.  This  year  this  will 
fall  on  Saturday.  June  18.  The  New 
Jersey  State  Poultry  Association  has  de¬ 
clared  this  day  their  Annual  Field  Day. 
The  majority  of  local  poultry  associations 
have  done  likewise.  The  New  Jersey  As¬ 
sociation  of  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Fanciers  are  going  to  be  present 
throughout  the  dav  and  evening  to  lend 
interest  and  enjoyment  to  the  meeting. 
The  daily  program  will  be  run  according 
to  Eastern  standard  time,  to  accommodate 
the  poultrymen  who  come  from  agricul¬ 
tural  districts.  The  evening  program  will 
consist  of  a  dinner,  which  will  be  tend<><l 
in  honor  of  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis. 


Now  $695 

THE  price  radically  reduced  is  $150  less 
than  this  car  ever  sold  for  before;  Quality 
is  higher  than  ever!  T^ugged  as  ever!  Econom¬ 
ical  as  ever!  Qomfortable  as  ever!  Its  gasoline 
averages  25  miles  per  gallon.  The  unques¬ 
tioned  leader  among  Low  Lriced  cars  to  own 
and  use! 

Lrices  f.  0.  b.  Loltdo ,  Ohio 

Touring,  $695;  was  $895  Coupe,  $1000;  was  $1425 
Roadster,  $695 ; was  $895  Sedan,  $1275;  was  $1475 

Long,  Liberal  Easy  Payments  e, Available 

WILLYS-OVERLAND  Inc. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Keeping  Tally  on  Pickers 

There  are  two  systems  of  keeping  tally  , 
on  the  number  of  bushels  of  peas  picked 
in  the  green  pea  section  of  this  country. 
Both  give  satisfaction  in  their  respective 
sections  to  both  the  pickers  and  the  grow¬ 
ers.  In  this  immediate  vicinity  the  grow¬ 
ers  use  cardboards  l^x^Mn.  in  size.  On 
each  is  printed  the  grower’s  name  and 
amount  picked,  that  is,  one-half  bushel. 
Each  picker  takes  a  row  of  peas  and  picks 
into  a  box  holding  half  a  bushel.  As  fast 
as  the  box  is  filled  it  is  emptied  into  the 
bushel  baskets  in  which  the  peas  go  to 
market,  and  the  picker  receives  his  bit  of 
cardboard  from  the  manager.  These  J 
cardboards  are  kept  in  the  pocket  or  ; 
pinned  to  the  blouse  with  a  safety  pin. 
They  may  be  presented  to  the  grower  at 
any  time  for  redemption.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  system  comes  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  picker.  Tickets  are  often¬ 
times  kept  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
some  are  lost,  thus  making  a  loss  to  the 
picker.  Pickers  sometimes  become  care¬ 
less,  leaving  tickets  in  their  lunch  boxes, 
where  they  are  found  by  dishonest  pick¬ 
ers.  who  enrich  themselves  at  another’s 
expense. 

The  other  system  used  in  this  section 
entails  a  certain  amount  of  bookkeeping. 
Large  cardboards  3x1  V*  in.  or  express 
tags  are  given  out  as  the  pickers  arrive. 
Each  picker  signs  his  name  to  his  ticket 
and  as  fast  as  the  half-bushel  boxes  are 
filled  the  manager  punches  the  ticket. 
Each  grower  has  a  punch  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  design,  so  there  is  little  chance  for 
complications  to  arise.  These  tickets 
may  either  be  retained  by  the  picker  un¬ 
til  redeemed,  or  turned  in  each  night  to 
be  credited  on  the  manager’s  records. 
With  berry  picking,  which  is  not  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  the  pea  picking,  both  these  sys¬ 
tems  are  used  in  their  respective  sections 
with  success.  No  metal  tags  are  used  in 
this  section  to  my  knowledge.  x.  H.  T. 

For  a  number  of  years,  while  in  the 
business  of  growing  small  fruits,  we  used 
small  cardboard  tickets,  each  represent¬ 
ing  a  certain  number  of  quarts  of  berries 
picked.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering 
them  even  more  readily  distinguished 
than  by  the  numbers  printed  thereon,  the 
tickets  were  of  different  colors.  This  | 
plan  worked  out  quite  well.  The  only 
objection  was  that  these  small  tickets 
were  quite  easily  lost,  and  the  loss  of  one 
or  more  tickets  by  a  picker  seemed  some¬ 
times  to  suggest  to  other  pickers  that 
they.  too.  had  lost,  one  or  more  of  the 
well-earned  bits  of  cardboard.  It  was 
interesting  and  amusing  to  note  that  the 
tickets  promptly  became  a  form  of  cur¬ 
rency  in  small  dealings  among  the  pickers, 
and  were  even  accepted  as  cash  at  a  small 
general  store  not  far  distant. 

However,  later  on  we  adopted  the  plan 
of  having  heavy  manila  paper  cards  of 
“shipping-tag”  form  and  dimensions  print¬ 
ed  with  columns  of  different  figures. 
These  tags  were  furnished  to  each  picker 
as  needed,  his  name  being  written  in  a 
blank  space  left  for  this  purpose.  These 
tags  were  tied  to  the  pickers'  carrying- 
frames.  As  a  picker  came  to  the  packing 
house  to  deliver  a  frame  of  berries,  a 
number  on  the  card  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  quarts  brought  in  would  be  1 
marked  with  a  ticket  punch.  This  very 
simple  system  was  even  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  separate,  different  colored 
tickets,  and  reduced  to  a  minimum  the 
danger  of  losing  smaller  bits  of  card¬ 
board.  These  perforated  records  of  the 
number  of  quarts  picked  were  not  trans¬ 
ferable.  therefore  were  not  made  use  of 
as  currency.  Each  picker  on  pay  day 
presented  his  own  cards  and  received  the 
total  amount  of  his  earnings  for  the  week. 

Ohio.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 

In  picking  cherries  the  way  I  have 
liked  best,  the  nickers  pick  by  the  pound, 
and  we  weigh  the  cherries  once  or  twice  a 
day.  usually  at  noon  and  night,  and  give 
them  a  ticket,  we  keening  a  duplicate 
ticket.  In  picking  raspberries  by  the 
quart  I  used  to  use  tickets  similar  to  milk 
tickets.  W.  P.  ROGERS. 

Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 


Crate  Carrier  and  Cold  Storage 

We  have  a  problem  for  some  of  your 
many  readers  to  solve.  We  want  a  con¬ 
veyor  to  carry  crates  of  apples  from 
wagon  or  truck  into  various  parts  of  our 
cold  storage,  in  order  to  avoid  driving 
ir  with  team,  and  also  to  save  as  much 
In bor  as  possible.  We  have  electric  motor 
which  can  be  used  to  run  it.  What  is 
tb  1  most  profitable  form  of  cold  storage 
for  Winter  apples  which  are  to  be  held 
t;ll.  say,  March  or  April?  Knowing  you 
end  your  subscribers  to  be  walking  ency¬ 
clopedias,  we  are  appealing  for  help. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

TL  N.-Y. — If  every  reader  of  The  B. 
N.-Y.  represents  a  leaf  in  our  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  it  makes  a  large  volume,  and  ought 
to  cover  any  problem  of  farm  life.  We 
hope  they  can  help  in  this  case.  We  have 
had  some  rood  report-  from  air-cooled 
houses.  They  are  built  airtight  and 
frostproof,  with  good  ventilation.  Air 
f-ns  a'.e  put  at  each  end.  operated  bv  en¬ 
gines.  O  .  cool  nights  the  air  is  pinled 
in  by  these  fans  until  the  temperature 
sinks.  Then  the  house  is  closed  during 
the  day  Some  of  these  air-cooled  houses 
have  given  good  satisfaction. 


“Can  you  give  me  a  bite  to  eat?” 
“Have  you  no  trade,  my  poor  man?” 
“Yes.  I  make  counterfeit  money,  but  it 
isn't  worth  what  the  materials  cost.” — 
Louisvi- 1  Courier-Jc  irual. 
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Mich. 


CHEVROLET 

uFor  EconomicaFTransporiation r  j 


]  “Four- Ninety” 

features: 

till  Transmission:  Select- 
=j;  ive  type,  hand  control, 
3  speeds  forward,  and 
reverse 


Electric  starter 

Speedometer 

Tire  carrier 

Side  curtains 

Electric  lamps 

Demountable  rims 

License  holder 

Complete  tool 
equipment 

Electric  horn 

Extra  rim 

Fabrikoid  Top 


At  the  new  price,  Chevrolet  Model 
“Four-Ninety”  touring  car  is  the  low¬ 
est  priced,  fully  equipped,  quality 
automobile  on  the  market. 

It  places  comfortable,  convenient 
and  dependable  motor  transportation 
within  the  means  of  everyone. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY 

GENERAL  SALES  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Canadian  Factory: 

Chevrolet  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Oshawa,  Ont. 


More  than  4,000  Dealers,  Retail  Stores  and  Seraic e  Stations 
in  United  States  and  Canada 


I 


Chevrolet  Model  “ Four- Ninety “  Touring  Car,  $645  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 
Canadian  Price,  $895  f.  o.  b.  Oshawa,  Ont. 


Rmietsisiiisifar 


;cut  cost 

Ditch,  Terrace 


Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  with  I 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet  \ 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my  j 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  334  Owensboro.  Ky. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  outs  two  row*.  Car¬ 
ries  to  tho  shock.  Worked  by  1.2  or3  men.  No  dan¬ 
ger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS.  Catalog  free.  Agents 
Wanted.  H.  p,  BENNETT  &  CO„  Westerville,  O. 

New  York  State  dairy,  alfalfa, 
fruit,  poultry,  grain  and  hay 

farms  of  5  to  1,000  acres  have  these  advantages:  low 
prices,  productive  soil,  good  buildings,  near  markets  ami 
railroads,  macadam  roads,  many  schools,  unexcelled 
growing  season,  and  healthy  climate,  (on  fre"  bulletin 
lists. 1,100 farms.  F.  J.  CARR,  Dept,  of  Farm,  and  Markets,  Albany,  N  T. 


§  THE  FOUNDATION 

OF  GOOD  CROPS 

f  “As  ye  sow” — Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone — "so  shall 
ye  reap”— bigger,  better,  more  profitable  crops.  Solvay 
brings  crops  to  quick,  complete  maturity 
by  making  soil  sweet;  releasing  all  plant- 
food  to  the  growing  crops.  Guaran¬ 
teed  high  test  95%  carbonates — 
ground  fine,  furnace  dried,  easily 
spread.  Crop  improvement  shows 
first  harvest. 

Keep  posted  on  lime  and  Its  Uo 
Write  for  Booklet — sent  FREE. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BURN  P/UNI 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  ainl  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

On  orders  for  thirty  irallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Made  of  Heavy  Waterproofed  Double  Filled  Canvas. 
Free  delivery  including  3rd  zone. 

IS  x  12  feet . $6.12  9  x  lli  feet . $12.24 

8  x  12  “  .  8.16  10  x  Hi  “  .  13.60 

9x12  “  .  9.18  12x10  “  16.32 

10  x  12  “  .  10.20 

other  sizes  made  to  order  at  same  price  per  square  foot. 
Money  refunded  if  covern  are  not  eatiefactoru 

AMERICAN  SAILMAKING  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  R,  49  t,  SI  FULTON  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  V. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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This  Tractor  Delivers 

More 


Three  Plow  Tractor 
Ever  Built,  But — 


HUBER 

w  SUPER  FOUR  * 

Rated  at  15-30  but  showing,  in  official  University  of  Nebraska 
tests  26.85  H.  P.  on  the  draw  bar  and  44.68  H.  P.  at  the 
end  of  a  90  ft.  belt  the  Huber  Super-Four  blasted  all  existing 
three  plow  tractor  records.  We  can  prove  in  your  own  field 
that  it  has  greater  reserve  power,  operates  more  economically 
and  will  do  more  hard  work  well  in  less  time  than  any  other 
tractor  built. 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XXVIII 


Pulls  Nearly  Twice  Its  Rating 
On  the  Draw  Bar 

The  Lincoln  test  showed  26.85  EL  P* 
at  2.  76  miles  per  hour.  Noother  15-30 
tractor  can  deliver  as  much  surplus 
power  over  rating. 

No  Other  Tractor  of  Similar  Size  Shows 
As  Much  Power  On  the  Belt 

A  15-30  tractor  that  can  deliver  44.68 
H.  P.  at  the  thresher  end  of  a  90  ft. 
belt  was  unheard  of  until  the  Huber 
Super-Four  made  its  record  at  Lincoln. 
The  Huber  Super-Four  will  pull  the 
28x48  Huber  Western  Special  thresher 
with  all  attachments  as  easily  as  the 
Light  Four  pulls  the  Huber  24x42. 
Think  of  it !  — a  real  man  sized  outfit 
that  costs  fully  40%  less  than  a  steam 
threshing  outfit  of  the  same  capacity. 

Highest  in  Power  Developed 
Lowest  in  Fuel  Consumption 

Ordinarily  such  excess  power  would 
be  too  expensive  from  a  fuel  standpoint 
to  be  practical.  Not  so  with  the  Huber. 
At  Lincoln,  this  tractor  broke  the  econ¬ 
omy  record  for  15-30  tractors  at  rated 
ana  maximum  loads.  It  will  plow  an 
acre  of  ground  cheaper  than  any  other 
three  plow  tractor. 

The  Super-Four  used  7%  less  fuel  per 


horse  power  hour  than  Its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor,  and  more  than  24%  less  than 
average  tractors  of  similar  power. 

Think  What  Such  Tractor 

Performance  Means  to  You 

You  can  now  own  the  highest  powered 
tractor  for  its  rating  ever  built — a  three 
plow  tractor  that  will  pull  three  plows 
any  place — a  tractor  that  has  more  sur¬ 
plus  power  over  its  rating  than  any 
other  three  plow  tractor. 

It  means  that  you  get  in  the  Huber 
Super-Four  EXCESS  POWER 
WITHOUT  EXCESS  WEIGHT 
—STRENGTH— ECONOMY- 
FLEXIBILITY— and  a  tractor  that 
will  do  any  farm  job  any  day  in  the  year. 

Priced  On  a  Pre-War  Basis 

The  Huber  Super-Four  is  the  result  of  twenty- 
two  years’  experience.  At  last  a  tractor  of  tre¬ 
mendous  power  selling  at  a  price  easily  within 
the  reach  of  any  farmer. 

Nowhere  today  will  you  find  such  remarkable 
value  in  tractors.  We  want  the  opportunity  of 
proving  in  your  field  under  your  oivn  conditions 
that  the  Huber  Super- Four  will  do  for  you  what 
it  did  at  Lincoln. 

Any  of  our  dealers  will  make  arrangements 
for  a  demonstration.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  see  the  Huber  work  and  learn  the  price 
before  you  buy  any  tractor. 

Use  the  coupon  today.  It  will  bring  an  inter¬ 
esting  report  of  our  Lincoln  test  and  the  name 
of  oup  nearest  dealer. 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

What,  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

The  volume  of  goods  that  come  into  the 
market  and  are  offered  for  sale  constitute 
the  supply.  The  volume  sought  hy  the 
customers  at  a  given  price  makes  the  de¬ 
mand.  If  the  supply  exceeds  the  de¬ 
mand,  a  competition  is  set  up  between 
the  vendors  to  sell.  The  price  is  lowered 
until  enough  new  buyers  come  into  the 
market  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the  sup¬ 
ply.  If  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply, 
competition  is  set  up  among  the  buyers 
and  prices  advance  until  some  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  are  crowded  out.  and  the  demand  re¬ 
maining  just  equals  the  supply.  Some¬ 
times  the  falling  price  causes  some  of  the 
supply  to  leave  the  market,  or  the  in¬ 
creasing  price  will  bring  more  goods  to 
the  market.  These  changes  in  the  supply 
help  equalize  the  supply  to  the  demand, 
and  the  price  is  fixed  at  the  point  where 
there  is  just  demand  enough  to  carry 
away  all  the  goods.  When  the  demand 
increases,  the  price  rises.  When  the  de¬ 
mand  disappears  or  diminishes,  the  price 
falls.  If  the  supply  decreases  the  price 
rises.  If  it  increases  the  price  will  fall. 
This  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  all  nature,  two  opposite  forces  tend 
to  create  an  equilibrium.  Heat  equalizes 
cold.  Resistance  and  inertia  find  a  com¬ 
mon  place  of  rest.  Alkali  and  acid  rush 
to  each  other  and  form  a  neutral  soap. 
So,  too,  supply  and  demand  tend  to  ap¬ 
proach  each  other  in  the  commercial 
world,  and  to  find  an  equilibrium  which 
we  call  price.  If  competition  is  free, 
they  will  equalize  each  other  at  that  point 
or  price  at  which  both  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  will,  for  the  time  being,  disappear. 

Heat  and  cold  can  he  held  separately 
and  the  natural  law  held  in  suspense. 
So,  too,  supply  and  demand  may  be  arti¬ 
ficially  and  arbitrarily  manipulated  so  as 
to  defeat  their  natural  functions  in  trade. 
The  distribution  of  commodities  is  a  func¬ 
tion  that  is  regulated  entirely  by  society. 
It  may  elect  to  make  exchanges  under 
natural  conditions  exclusively,  insuring 
to  all  a  fair  and  equitable  transaction,  or 
it  may  permit  such  a  modification  and 
control  of  the  supply  or  of  the  demand,  or 
of  both,  as  will  disturb  the  natural  order 
of  things  to  the  end  that  some  may  gain 
and  others  lose  by  the  exchange. 

What  constitutes  the  volume  of  supply 
or  demand? 

The  supply  is  the  volume  of  goods  ac¬ 
tually  offered  for  exchange  at  a  given 
time  and  place.  The  volume  of  demand 
is  the  actual  purpose  to  buy  then  and 
there  manifesting  itself. 

Commodities  that  are  held  on  railroad 
sidings,  or  in  storage,  or  destroyed,  or 
that  are  in  any  way  out  of  the  offering, 
form  no  part  of  the  supply  in  the  process 
of  price-making.  A  combination  of  buy¬ 
ers  desiring  the  goods,  but  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  hold  aloof  from  the  market  or 
the  bidding  form  no  part  of  the  demand 
until  they  transform  their  desire  into  a 
real  effective  demand  by  making  offerings 
for  th<>  goods. 

What  is  demand? 

Demand  is  a  desire  to  possess,  accom¬ 
panied  with  ability  to  pay.  Desire  alone 
is  not  enough  to  affect  price.  The  bare¬ 
foot  boy  may  have  a  strong  desire  for  a 
pair  of  shoes,  but  he  could  create  no  de¬ 
mand  in  the  shoe  market  until  he  had  the 
means  to  satisfy  his  desire.  He  must  be 
able  to  offer  some  valuable  thing  in  ex¬ 
change  for  it. 

Can  we  always  rely  on  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  to  regulate  prices? 

If  no  one  put  artificial  restraint  on  the 
supply  or  on  the  demand  so  that  products 
would  be  offered  freely,  and  bought  freely, 
we  could  safely  rely  on  the  natural  law 
to  fix  prices.  Sometimes  the  prices  may 
be  loss  than  the  cost  of  production,  and 
sometimes  above  it ;  but  the  tendency 
would  be  to  approach  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Dealers  and  speculators  who  cause  a 
suspension  of  the  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand  usually  claim  infallible  pow¬ 
ers  for  it.  Having  defeated  the  law  them¬ 
selves,  they  declare  with  great  emphasis 
and  with  an  air  of  final  authority  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  always  and 
in  every  circumstance  regulates  prices. 
That  would  be  true  if  the.  natural  agen¬ 
cies  were  permitted  to  approach  each 
other.  An  alkali  will  neutralize  an  acid 
and  form  a  soap;  but  the  two  agents  may 
be  kept  in  separate,  vessels  under  the  same 
roof  and  there  will  be  no  chemical  action. 
To  make  a  soap,  you  must  put  them  to¬ 
gether  in  definite  quantities. 

I  So  with  supply  and  demand  left  to 


themselves,  they  will  equalize  each  other 
and  fix  a  natural  price,  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  approach  each  other  in  the  mar¬ 
ket;  but  if  either  the  supply  or  demand  is 
kept  out  of  the  market,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  price  will  be  fixed  hy  the  supply 
and  demand  in  the  market,  and  not  bv  the 
goods  in  storage  or  by  the  buyers  who 
go  to  a  ball  game.  For  full  application 
of  the  law  the  full  natural  supply  must  be 
confronted  in  the  open  market  with  the 
full  normal  demand.  Speculators  and 
monopolists  first  establish  prices  by  hold¬ 
ing  back  the  supply,  or  by  keeping  buy¬ 
ers  out  of  the  market,  and  then  depend  on 
custom  to  move  the  goods  on  the  prices 
so.  established.  Sometimes  we  make  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  correct  the 
abuse  by  following  their  methods.  The 
farmer  needs  a  steady  market  at  a  fair 
price.  M  idely  fluctuating  markets  do  not 
serve  him  well.  Therefore,  his  best  in¬ 
terest  is  served  by  an  open  market,  where 
his  products  are  sold  under  the  free  play 

riie  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

AYbat  determines  value? 

Value  is  determined  by  utility  and  the 
difficulty. of  attainment,  but  this*  difficulty 
varies  with  different  classes  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  These  different  classes  are: 

1.  Commodities  which  are  limited  in 
quantity,  and  the  supply  of  which  cannot 
he  increased.  In  this  class  are  the  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculptures  of  the  old  masters, 
rare  coins  and  books,  historic  manuscripts 
and  antiques. 

2.  Those  commodities  which  can  be  in¬ 
creased  in  quantity  indefinitely  without 
increasing  the  cost,  of  production,  such  as 
man  u  fact u red  prod u ets. 

M.  Those  commodities  the  increased 
supply  of  which  can  be  secured  only  at 
an  increased  cost  of  production,  such  as 
agri  cu  Itu  ra  1  products. 

Those  articles  which  cannot  be  in¬ 
creased  in  quantity  have  a  monopoly 
value.  A  given  article  must,  be  bought 
from  the  owner  or  not  at  all.  It  must 
serve  some  purpose,  or  no  one  would  want 
it.  even  if  that  purpose  were  nothing  more 
than  the  desire  to  have  something  that 
others  could  not  afford,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  gratification  of  a  vanity.  It  may, 
however,  have  great  intrinsic  value,  like 
a  Raphael  painting,  and  yet  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  it  may  be  so  great  that  few 
could  satisfy  their  desire  to  have  it. 
When  such  an  article  is  offered  for  sale, 
the  difficulty  of  attainment  becomes  the 
principal  factor  in  making  the  price.  In 
this  case,  the  supply  is  fixed,  definite  and 
limited.  The  demand  is  varied.  Many 
buyers  would  take  it  at  $1,000;  there 
will  be  less  buyers  at  $10,000.  and  still 
less  as  the  price  rises  to  $25,000  and 
$50,000.  At  $100,000  the  difficulty  of  at¬ 
tainment  may  have  overcome  all  but  two 
would-be  purchasers,  and  at  the  last  bid 
of  $101,000  they  all  may  be  retired  except 
the  one  last  and. successful  bidder.  Com¬ 
petition  has  driven  the  price  upwards 
from  one  level  to  another  until  it  reached 
a  point  where  there  was  only  one  person 
willing  or  able  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  attainment.  At  this  point  supply  and 
demand  were  equal  and  there  the  price 
was  established. 

The  price  of  commodities,  such  as  man¬ 
ufactured  goods  or  agricultural  products, 
which  are  produced  by  labor  and  capital, 
is  ultimately  regulated  by  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  when  investments 
are  once  made  in  buildings  and  machin¬ 
ery,  lands  and  equipment,  manufacturers 
and  farmers  often  continue  production 
for  a  time,  even  at  a  loss,  in  the  hope  that 
conditions  may  change  to  their  benefit, 
but  no  one  will  continue  indefinitely  to 
produce  an  article  for  less  than  it  costs 
to  produce.  In  the  ease  of  dairying  and 
fruit  growing,  where  the  equipment  of 
stock  and  trees  require  considerable  time 
to  develop,  changes  cannot  be  made  with¬ 
out  embarrassment  and  loss,  but  there 
will  be  considerable  withdrawal  continu¬ 
ously.  and  new  capital  and  labor  will  not 
be  attracted  to  the  industry  until  the 
products  of  the  business  will  pay  the 
usual  wages  and  profits  from  other  invest¬ 
ments.  It.  however,  takes  considerable 
time  for  these  natural  causes  and  effects 
to  work  out  in  definite  results.  In  the 
meantime,  an  increased  demand  or  a  de¬ 
creased  supply  will  tend  to  raise  the  price 
above  the  natural  price  or  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  decreased  demand  or  an 
increased  supply  will  force  it  below  this 
natural  price,  but  the  tendency  with  free 
competition  will  be  to  a  up  roach  the  nat¬ 
ural  price  under  the  free  play  of  supply 
and  demand. 


Naturalizing  Snowshoe  Rabbits 

It  is  reported  that  a  near-by  “sports¬ 
men”  club  is  importing  a  lot  of  “snow- 
shoe”  rabbits.  Have  they  a  right  to  do 
this,  and  are  these  rabbits  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  pest?  j. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  statute  law 
which  gives  our  Fish  and  Game  Commis¬ 
sion  power  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
snowshoe  rabbits.  They  inform  us,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  very  much  opposed  to 
the  introduction  of  these  animals  into 
Connecticut,  as  they  are  very  destructive. 
They  become  a  great  nuisance  in  orchards 
or  on  fruit  farms. 


The  Huber  Manufacturing  Company 

Tractors  Since  1898  Threshers  Since  1879  .At  ,,•>  „v*. 
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Think  of  a  real  man  sized 
threshing  oulht  that  costs 
fully  40%  less  than  a  steam  < 
outfit  of  the  same  capacity,  s 
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HUBER 
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Marion,  Ohio 


I  would  like  to  know 
'  more  about  the  HUBER 

s  SUpcr-Four  and  how  I  can  cut 
costs  by  using  one.  Also  let  me 
know  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 
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Circular  Plant  Beds 

The  circular  plant  bed  shown  is  G  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  designed  to  hold  19 
plants  without  a  border.  A  border  would 
need  more  space,  according  to  the  kinds 
of  plants  used  in  bed  and  border,  but 
714  to  8  ft.  in  all  ought  to  be  about  right 
for  Cannas  in  the  bed  and  Coleus  for  the 
border.  The  outer  row  is  G  ft.  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  has  12  plants  18  in.  apart.  The 
next  rowr  is  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  has  six 
plants  18  in.  apart  and  one  plant  in  the 
center  18  in.  from  all  its  neighbors. 

To  lay  out  a  bed  like  this  take  a 
stout  cord  3  ft.  long  with  a  peg  at  both 
ends.  Push  down  one  peg  at  the  center 
C.  and  then  with  an  18-in.  stick  start  at 
A  and  go  around  the  circle,  driving  pegs 
where  the  end  of  the  string  and  end  of 


A 


the  18-in.  stick  come  together,  but  make 
sure  that  you  come  out  even  with  all  pegs 
simced  an  equal  distance  apart.  For  the 
next  row.  start  at  B,  18  in.  from  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  equidistant  from  A  and  D.  and 
with  the  cord  shortened  to  18  in.,  and 
proceed  as  before.  This  way  gives  a 
better  division  of  the  space  than  if  A, 
B.  C  are  all  in  straight  line.  Instead  of 
using  line  and  stick,  the  soil  may  be 
smoothed  down  and  a  divider  used  made 
of  three  strips  of  lath,  like  a  large  pair  of 
compasses  or  dividers.  Care  must  be  used 
either  wray,  so  that  the  spaces  are  all 
equal  between  the  pegs.  When  the  plants 
are  set.  dig  carefully  around  each  peg 
and  then  scoop  out  the  hole  deep  enough: 
now  set  the  plant  in  the  center  of  the 
hole  and  so  on  till  done.  Set.  the  center 
plant  first,  and  work  outwards.  The  soil 


Wooden  Dividers  for  Spacing  Plants 

should  be  uniform  and  the  plants  of  equal 
size  and  thrift.  All  one  kind  may  be 
used,  or  a  different  kind  for  each  row, 
with  the  taller  kinds  in  the  center  and 
inside  row.  Other  plants  than  Cannas 
and  Coleus  may  be  used,  varying  the  dis¬ 
tances  to  suit  the  kind  and  habit  of 
growth.  Annual  flow:ers  are  fine,  and  the 
combinations  are  almost  without  limit. 

Highland  Co.,  O.  w.  E.  duckwali.. 


Balsam  Hedge  Dying  Out 

We  have  a  hedge  of  balsam  trees  about 
25  years  old.  and  are  very  much  worried 
for  fear  we  might  lose  them.  They  are 
thinning  out  at  the  top  and  dying  at  the 
bottom.  Can  you  tell  us  how  to  save 
them?  Of  course,  they  have  never  been 
cultivated,  and'  wre  wondered  if  that  is 
u  hat  we  need  to  do.  H.  T.  C. 

Cowdesville,  N.  Y. 

The  balsam  or  fir  is  less  tolerant  of 
shade  than  spruce,  and  it  is  a  common 
thing  in  the  woods  to  find  small  trees 
dead  from  lack  of  light.  For  the  same 
reason  the  lower  limbs  die  out  more  than 
the  spruce,  and  we  find  this  a  common 
occurrence  in  hedges  where  the  shade 
becomes  dense.  Whole  sections  of  hedges 
will  die  out  where  a  tree  close  by  throws 
a  dense  shade.  t.  h.  t. 
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Takes  theVJhterout 
Keeps  Feeding  Wilue  in. 


1ESS  weight  to  handle;  less  shrinkage;  less  danger 
J  of  hay  spoiling;  you  lose  fewer  leaves  (the  most 
nutritious  part  of  the  hay);  in  fact,  you  make  hay  that 
pays  $6  to  $10  per  ton  more  than  poor  hay  and  at  no 
additional  expense,  if  you  use  the  Dain  System  of  air¬ 
curing  hay.  This  system  requires  no  extra  tools  or 
labor,  you  merely  use,  when  raking,  a 

JOHN  DEERE 

DAIN  SYSTEM  BAKE 

The  Rake  With  the  Inclined  Frame 


Free  Books 

— John  Doero  Dain  System  Rake— 

fully  describes  this  system  of  air¬ 
curing  hay. 

/'Better  Farm  Implement*”  —  114 

big  pages,  illustrates  and  describes 
briefly  the  entire  line  of  John  Deere 
farm  tools — a  reference  book  you  will 
be  proud  to  keep  on  your  table. 
Write  today,  address  John  Deere, 
Moline.  Ill.,  and  ask  for  package 
DS-S37. 


With  this  rake  you  can  follow 
the  mower  closely,  rake  while 
the  leaves  are  still  active,  and 
place  the  hay  on  clean  stubble 
in  medium-sized  loose,  fluffy 
windrows  through  which  the 
air  circulates  readily,  the  bulk 
of  the  leaves  inside  and  the 
stems  outside.  The  hay  is  not 
dun-scorched — but  is  air-cured — 
the  ideal  way — ‘‘Nature’s  Way” 
of  curing  hay. 

The  Dain  System  rake  does 
this  most  successfully  because 
it  is  the  rake  with  the  inclined 
frame.  The  frame  is  low  at 
the  front  end  and  increases  in 
height  toward  the  rear  —  its 
capacity  increases  as  the  volume 
of  hay  increases.  The  frame 


being  low  at  the  front  end  and 
set  slightly  ahead  of  the  tooth 
bars  causes  the  hay  to  come  up 
against  the  frame  and  pitch 
forward  into  a  loose  windrow, 
placing  the  leaves  inside  and  the 
stems  outside;  most  of  the 
moisture  evaporates  with  no 
loss  of  leaves  or  foliage. 

Unusually  big  range  of 
tooth  adjustment  to  suit  vary¬ 
ing  field  conditions;  curved 
teeth  properly  speeded  to  pick 
up  all  the  hay  gently  but  posi¬ 
tively — no  threshing  of  leaves. 

In  case  of  rain,  you  can,  with 
this  rake,  turn  the  windrows 
upside  down  as  often  as  nec¬ 
essary,  always  keeping  the 
windrows  loose. 


JOHN 


MOLINE.  ILL 


DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box,  i ,  Easton,  P» 


Kill  RatsR 

In  France  the  World's  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
‘  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chicltensor 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 
Cuaa  D  Anlr  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  anc 
■  I  Cv  DOOK  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

0.  A.  Virus,  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 
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Upward  4  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 
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On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
H  milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 

small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  Box  5075  Bainbridgt,  N.T, 


H,ssoidbyi'e%ht  JL  Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing  fo 
farm  buildings — and  good  Tin  Roofs  for  residences 

Apoleo-Keybtone  Galvanized  Sheets  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and  Sidir 
purposes,  but  are specially  adapted  for  Culverts.  Tanks,  Spouting,  and  all  e 
posed  sheet  metal  work  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin  Plates  also  gii 
unequaled  service.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Look  for  the  Kevstor 
below  regular  brands.  Shall  we  send  our  valuable  “Better  Buildings"  bookie 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  P 


Guaranteed  G  months. 
M  ado  of  pliable 
Ohrcmo  Leather. 
Broad  Solid  Oak 
Leather  Heels. 
Double  Thick  Soles. 
Dirt  and  Water 
if  m  *r  Proof.  Bel 
•J>/|  .90  lows  Tongue 
Sizes  514 
to  12 
Guarantee 

You  must  be 
entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  or  we 
will  refund 
your  money. 


PAY  POSTMAN 

Send  no  money  jus# 
send  your  name,  ad 
dress  and  size.  Your  shoes 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 
Pay  postman  $1.45  and  postage  on  arrival. 

CIVILIAN  ARMY  &  NAVY  SHOE  CO. 

Dept.  240  461  Eighth  Avenue.  New  York 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  are  men  who  lived  an  adventur¬ 
ous  life  in  their  youth  who  would  like  to 
forget  some  of  it.  At  50  or  over  they 
.settle  down  to  play  the  part  of  dignified 
and  respectable  citizens.  They  may  be 
successful  farmers  or  bankers  or  lawyers, 
or  just  plain  men.  Perhaps  they  come  to 
hold  office  or  take  a  prominent  part  in 
church  or  Sunday  school  work.  Then 
they  imagine  they  must  do — not  what  na¬ 
ture  and  life  experience  prompt  them  to 
do,  but  what  the  little  world  in  which  they 
live  has  decided  to  call  “proper.”  It 
often  amuses  me  to  see  some  of  the  old 
boys  that  I  knew  years  ago  trying  to  for¬ 
get.  that  free  part  of  life  which  represents 
the  best  that  is  in  them.  It  seems  to  me 
as  if  “society”  had  put  some  sort  of  a 
fashionable  corset  around  their  habits 
and  tightened  the  strings  until  they  go 
through  life  like  a  man  forced  to  “walk 
Spanish”  by  some  powerful  hand.  I 
know  men  who  once  sat  on  a  log  and  ate 
cold  meat  and  bread  with  great  relish. 
The  entire  family  ate  in  the  kitchen, 
where  the  stove  was  handy  for  warmth 
and  food.  Now  you  ought  to  see  them  in 
their  elegant  dining-room,  with  waiters 
to  do  everything  for  them  except  eating 
the  food.  If  they  travel  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  they  must  enter  a  beautiful  car. 
I  know  a  man  who  travels  in  that  way, 
and  the  other  night  he  sat  in  full  regalia 
of  evening  dress  at  a  great  banquet  where 
the  “price  per  plate”  was  .$25.  As  he  sat 
there  amid  all  that  splendor  I  wondered 
if  his  mind  went  back  to  the  time  when 
he  and  I  together  went  calling  on  the 
Rogers  girls!  We  had  worked  through 
the  day  on  a  threshing  machine..  In  the 
old  days,  before  blowers  were  invented, 
that  was  a  dusty  job,  and  the  oats  were 
so  full  of  smut  that  the  dust  came  out 
like  black  smoke.  After  supper  we  went 
down  to  the  creek  and  had  a  swim  to 
clean  up.  Then  we  dressed  in  the  best 
we  had  and  started  for  the  Rogers  farm¬ 
house.  You  could  save  about  a  mile  by 
going  through  a  swamp,  so  we  took  off 
what  I  may  call  the  lower  part  of  our 
clothing,  carried  it  as  a  bundle  in  our 
arms  as  we  waded  through  the  mud.  On 
the  other  side  we  washed  our  feet  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  brook,  put  on  our  clothes  and  went 
our  way — the  shining  way  of  all  young 
men.  And  there  my  old  friend  sits  in  his 
evening  clothes,  a  rich  and  successful  man. 
That  portly,  overdressed  lady  beside  him 
is  his  wife.  ITe  has  several  children  as 
correct  in  dress  and  manners  as  a  group 
of  dolls.  He  was  not  thinking  of  them 
as  the  coffee  came  on,  and  lie  settled  him¬ 
self  for  the  oratory.  He  was  thinking 
how  we  young  hopefuls  looked  back  from 
the  moonlit  road  that  night  long  ago  and 
saw  the  face  of  sweet  Mary  Rogers 
framed  in  the  vines  that  grew  over  the 
farmhouse  porch.  Yet  it  never  would  do 
to  go  to  him  before  his  family  and  call  up 
the  old  days.  He  must  be  “proper”  now 
and  forget  such  things. 

***** 

I  was  put  in  this  reflective  frame  of 
mind  by  two  letters  which  reached  me  not 
long  ago.  Personally  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  having  my  past  overhauled. 

“I  wonder  if  yon  are  the  young  man 
who  worked  in  a  tailor’s  shop. in  A- — 
some  40  years  ago.  I  was  traveling  with 
a  circus  end  ripped  my  coat  in  a  fight 
with  the  town  men,  and  you  sewed  a 
patch  on  it,  and  forgot  to  take  the  needle 


out. 


B. 


No,  I  must  plead  not  guilty.  This  man 
has  me  mixed  with  some  other  partf. 
My  modest  attempts  at  tailoring  were  not 
for  the  public.  For  two  years  at  college 
I  confess  that  I  did  more  or  less  refitting, 
although  perhaps  the  fit  was  uot  perfect. 
Forty  years  ago  life  at  an.  agricultural 
college  meant  pioneer  work  in  education, 
and  no  pioneer  ever  made  a  .success  in  a 
dress  coat.  I  entered  college  against  the 
advice  of  my  friends.  They  seemed  to 
feel  that  I  had  no  chance  to  get  through, 
and  therefore  I  was  not  a  good  financial 
risk.  My  mother  and  my  sisters  were 
about,  the  only  people  who  stood  by  us 
in  the  struggle.  By  doing  farm  work  and 
teaching  a  Winter  school  it  was  possible 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  board  and 
books,  but  the  clothing  item  was  a  puzzle. 
My  mother  helped  us  solve  it  by  sending 
us  second-hand  clothes  which  she  obtained 
from  friends  in  Boston.  There  were  two 
men  in  particular  who  contributed  these 
goods.  One,  I  take  to  be  a  tall,  thin, 
melancholy  man,  who  dressed  in  black, 
with  long-tailed  coats  of  the  type  known 
at  that  time  as  “Prince  Albert.”  Tim 
other  seemed  to  be  more  of  a  “sport,” 
large  and  round  and  fat.  with  a  liking  for 
rather  lively  colors.  My  tailoring  con¬ 
sisted  in  trying  to  adapt  these  two  types 
of  clothing  to  the  shape  of  a  vigorous 
young  man.  The  tall  man’s  trousers 
could  be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  shears  and 
sewed  up  with  a  tuck  at  the  bottom. 
The  fat  man’s  clothes  couhl  be  let  out 
somewhat,  but  I  confess  that  it  was  a 
delicate  job  to  take  them  in  around  the 
waist  without  having  them  hang  like  a 
grain  sack.  That  was  the  limit  of  my 
tailoring.  My  great  regret  is  that  I 
haven’t  one  of  those  old  garments  tucked 
away  somewhere  like  a  wedding  garment, 
to  serve  as  a  recruiting  place  for  mem¬ 
ories. 

***** 

My  children  art'  not  interested  in  such 
experiences.  I  take  it  they  feel  that  if 
they  should  show  any  particular  desire  to 
know  all  about  it.  I  might  begin  to  argue 
that  they  may"  do 'the  same  thing.  I 


know  better  than  to  urge  any  such  thing. 
My  daughter  likes  finery,  and  my  boys 
all  want  to  dress  as  their  companions  do. 
1  think  they  are  right  about  it.  Forty 
years  ago  conditions  were  very  different. 
I  was  able  to  graduate  with  fair  reputa¬ 
tion  dressed  in  a  coat  owned  orignally  by 
that  tall  gentleman  who  turned  his  clothes 
over  to  me,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  ask  my  boys  to  put  on  some  of  my 
discarded  clothing.  I  would  not  have 
done  it  except  through  dire  necessity,  and 
as  I  look  back  upon  life  it  has  become 
quite  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
necessity  is,  after  all.  such  a  wonderful 
teacher.  I  begin  to  think  she  leaves  too 
many  marks  on  your  life — marks  that 
you  cannot  rub  away.  I  should  not  care 
to  try  it  over.  There  are  certain  ameni¬ 
ties  of  life  which  we  must  live  up  to  if 
we  would  have  any  “class,”  as  my  chil¬ 
dren  put  it.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  the 
man  who  put  the  patch  on  our  friend’s 
coat.  If  he  came  here  today  with  his 
clothing  torn  I  would  do  my  best  to  darn 
it,  but  the  patch  would  not  be  accepted  by 
good  tailors  as  a  badge  of  merit. 


And  here  is  what  I  find  in  the  other 
letter : 

“I  wonder  if  you  are  the  young  fellow 
who  worked  as  hired  man  for  H —  in  the 
town  of  G —  many  years  ago.  I  used  to 
see  you  there,  and  perhaps  you  remember 
the  tight  we  all  had  over  that  ditch.  You 
used  to  be  quite  a  singer.  J.” 

lres,  I  seem  to  be  the  hired  man  in 
question.  It  was  an  irrigating  ditch  that 
we  fought  over,  and  as  I  now  recall  it 
there  was  far  more  water  than  blood 
spilled  iu  the  encounter.  I  never  could 
see  that  we  hired  men  had  any  reason 
for  fighting.  Our  interests  were  identi¬ 
cal.  yet  we  lined  up  dutifully  like  “good 
soldiers”  and  put  up  a  battle  for  the  boss. 
I  think  “J.”  is  the  man  who  hit  me  on 
the  nose  when  I  gave  him  one  iu  the  eye. 
We  were  rolling  on  the  ground  when  one 
of  the  boys  who  came  from  Holland  cut 
the  wall  of  the  ditch  and  let  a  flood  of 
water  come  pouring  over  us.  Yes,  indeed, 
I  worked  as  hired  man.  On  a.  dairy  farm 
we  worked  seven  days  a  week.  We  were 
up  before  sunrise  every  morning,  and 
worked  until  after  dark.  You  probably 
could  not  call  me  much  of  an  expert  at 
farm  work,  but  I  helped  at  all  sorts  of 
jobs.  The  woman  had  a  large  family  of 
children.  There  always  seemed  to  be  a 
baby.  Many  a  night  after  the  chores 
were  finished  I  would  wash  or  wipe 
dishes,  help  clean  up  the  house  and  play 
housemaid  generally.  Some  nights  the 
children  would  be  fretful  or  ill,  and  the 
tired  woman  could  not  care  for  thorn  all. 
Then  the  boss  and  I  would  each  take  a 
child  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room 
singing  duets.  We  had  a  choice  selection 
of  old  favorites,  such  as  “Larboard 
Watch.”  “Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Roses  Fall,” 
or  “Come  Where  Mv  Love  Lies  Dream¬ 
ing.”  Very  likely  “J.”  refers  to  some  of 
those  free  concerts  given  by  the  boss  and 
his  hired  man.  At  any  rate,  the  children 
went  to  sleep  and  the  tired  woman  was 
cheered.  My  singing  days  ended _  long 
ago,  and  my  family,  seems  determinedly 
opposed  to  any  revival  of  them.  They 
were  great  davs,  however — days  of  joy, 
when  life  fairly  bubbled  over  with  hope 
and  confidence. 

***** 

I  often  wonder  if  there  are  any  of  the 
old-fashioned  hired  men  left.  When  I 
worked  out  most  of  the  hired  men  were 
sons  of  neighbors  or  from  big  farm  fami¬ 
lies,  where  there  was  a  surplus  of  labor. 
In  those  days  the  hired  man  was  “just 
as  good  as  the  President” — better  if  the 
President  chanced  to  belong  to  the  other 
political  party.  We  were  just  like  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  and  in  many  cases  the 
hired  man  married  the  farmer’s  daughter 
and'  was  considered  a  good  match  for  her 
in  every  way.  There  were  thousands  of 
them  who  did  just  as  I  did — helping  in 
the  house  and  cheerfully  working  over¬ 
time.  There  were  no  nine-hour  days  and 
Saturday  holidays.  Many  a  hired  man 
did  the  blacksmith  work,  and  could  make 
anything  from  a.  henhouse-  to  a  hay  rig¬ 
ging.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  of  them 
left?  They  were  fully  appreciated  then, 
and  especially  in  a  new  country  were  just 
as  good  as  anyone.  Iu  those  days  $20  a 
month  for  a  12-hour  day  was  considered 
great  wages,  and  most  of  us)  saved  the 
greater  part  of  it.  I  should  think  that 
such  a  hired  man  today,  competent  and 
willing,  would  be  considered  almost  price¬ 
less  on  many  a  good  farm.  Where  have 
they  all  gone  to?  My  children  certainly 
have  no  desire  to  grow  up  into  the  job— 
though  they  might  do  worse.  Surely  Jt 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  a  man  over  50 
to  look  back  in  life  and  feel  that  he  made 
something  of  a  success  as  hired  man. 
Manv  of  them  have  done  large  things 
during  the  past  20  years,  but  I’ll  guaran¬ 
tee  they  never  did'  anything  more  useful 
or  creditable  than  the  service  they  per¬ 
formed  as  hired  man,  for  they  were  men 
who  hired  out  their  labor  and  skill,  but 
never  sold  their  character  or  their  reputa¬ 
tion  for  honesty.  I  suppose  there  were 
few  more  satisfactory  things  in  the  old 
days  than  when  a  hired  man  could  feel 
that  the  job  sought  the  man— there  was 
stron g  competition  for  his  services.  Yes, 
indeed,  it  makes  you  fern  good  to  think 
that  a  hired  man  can  do  his  work  so  well 
that  fate  will  say  :  “Friend,  go  up  higher.” 
Rut,  after  all.  does  the  successful  hired 
man  want  to  go  much  higher?  I  doubt 
it.  for  success  means  only  the  career  of  a 
successful  hired  man  in  a  larger  job. 

H.  w.  c. 


Made  Just  to  lour  Taste 
And  Always  the  Same 

Tou  secure  uniformity  of 
strength  and  flavor  in  your  meal¬ 
time  drink,by  the  portion  used. 

Instant  Postum 

(instead  of  coffee  or  tea) 

can  be  made  instant¬ 
ly  by  measuring  the 
powdered  Postum 
with  a  teaspoon, 
placing  the  contents 
in  a  cup,  then  adding 
hot  water.  Better  for 
nerves  and  digestion. 

“There's  a  Reason " 

Made  by  Postimi  Cereal  Co., Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 


WHY  USE  ARSENIC— 

a  deadly  poison  on  your  crops? 

USE  BUG  DEATH 

which  contains  NO  ARSENIC,  NO  PARIS 
GREEN.  A  fungicide  and  insecticide  to  be 
applied  in  dust  form. 

Reliable,  Dependable 
24  year* 

For  sale  by  your  local 
dealer  or  seedsman. 

Write  for  booklets 

Danforth  Chemical  Co. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

Also  makers  of 

BUG  DEATH  APHIS 


[i':':ANIMALS' 
-FRIEND 


”  For  keeping  Flies,  Gnats 
and  many  other  insects 
off  animals.  I'sed  and  en¬ 
dorsed  since  1885  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen.  Cows  give 
25%  to  35Vo  more  milk  dur¬ 
ing  fly  season  if  sprayed 
with  Shoo- Fly. 

worth 

saves 


$20 


CANVAS 


COVERS,  waterproof. 
15x10,  $4.  Hay  Caps, 
Stuck  and  tractor 
covers,  plainand  waterproofed:  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.,H.  Y.  Cil, 


in  milk  and 'flesh  alone  on  each  cow  in  n  single  sea¬ 
son  Excellent  for  galls.  Allays  itching.  Aids  in 
healing  cuts  and  sores.  Excellent  for  lice  and  mites 
in  poultry  houses. 

Send  f  i  .50  for  enough  Shoo-Flg  toprotect  10  cores  2 
weeks,  also  our  3-tube  gravlt  ij  sprayer.  Money  back!) 
not  satisfactory.  Name  Express  Office.  Booulet  FREE. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.CO.  lo20N.  10thSt.,Phila. 


■  _AltiA  MAKE*  HOI..  .It  AN  llOllt.  SELLMENDETS 

UeeniS  a  patent  patcli  for  instantly  mending  leak* 
©  in  all  u  t  e  n  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a  c  k  a g e  free. 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO.,  Kept.  108,  Amsterduiii,  N.Y. 


Celery  that  has  been  scrubbed  is  never  so  at¬ 
tractive  or  so  tasty  as  clean  stalks  taken  from  the 
fields.  Proper  bleaching  will  produce  tender,  pure 
white  celery  and  make  cleaning  unnecessary. 

AREANDDEE  CELERY  BLEACHER 

produces  clean,  bright  celery  at  low  cost.  The 
thick  strips  of  waterproof  material  exclude  all  light 
and  dirt  from  the  stalks.  One  man  carries  the  roll 
holders,  another  puts  on  the  wire  staples.  Exper¬ 
ienced  workers  can  finish  four  or  five  acres 
a  day — yet  the  job  will  bleach  celery  better  than 
boards  or  dirt. 

Areanddee  Celery  Bleacher  with  proper  care  yv'", 
will  last  five  years.  Boards  won’t  last  so  long, 
yet  their  first  cost  is  far  greater.  Send  for  free 
sample  of  material,  and  get  our  low  prices — you’ll 
see  new  profits  in  celery  for  this  and  future  years. 

THE  RUSSELLOID  COMPANY 

Dept.  R,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
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Nut  Trees  for  Pennsylvania 

I  wish  to  plant  some  nut  trees  on  our 
farm,  but  (lo  not  know  what,  kind  would 
grow  well  in  this  climate.  If  it  is  feas¬ 
ible,  I  would  like  to  grow  some  kind  of 
walnuts,  because  of  the  value  of  the  wood. 
Is  there  much  demand  for  the  black  wal¬ 
nuts?  I  have  heard  that  pecans  grow'  in 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  Do  you 
think  that  they  would  do  well  here?  Of 
course,  I  do  not  intend  to  try  raising  them  I 
on  a  commercial  scale,  but  as  a  side  line. 

Germania,  Pa.  R.  I.. 

The  black  walnut  will  do  well  w'ith 
you,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
English  walnut  proving  successful  thqre, 
though  it  is  doing  well  as  far  up  as  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.  The  improved  blacks 
crack  out  well  and  the  kernels  bring  as 
much  as  or  more  than  the  best  English 
v'alnut  kernels.  The  black  wralnut  is  the 
best  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  walnuts 
for  timber.  For  timber  purposes,  how¬ 
ever,  the  seedling  trees  are  just  as  good 
as  the.  grafted,  no  doubt.  The  shagbark 
or  shellbark  hickory  is  another  nut  you 
can  grow  to  good  advantage.  Pecans  can¬ 
not  be  advised  for  your  locality.  j. 


Insects  on  Roses 

I  am  enclosing  a  bud  and  a  leaf  of  my 
roses ;  you  will  note  that  they  both  are 
filled  with  insects.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  for  them?  What  shall  I 
spray  them  with?  Last  year  there  was 
only  the  little  white  insect  on  the  leaves, 
and  I  sprayed  it  with  a  formula  that  I 
got.  from  the  drug  store,  but  these  green 
insects  on  the  buds  and  stem  puzzle  me. 

Germantown,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  M. 

The  small  green  insects  infesting  the 
rosebuds  are  aphids,  or  plant  lice,  which 
should  be  treated  Avith  tobacco  spray.  A 
homemade  tobacco  extract  is  prepared  by 
boiling  1  lb.  of  tobacco  stems  or  leaves 
in  one  gallon  of  water  for  one  hour,  then 
diluting  with  one  or  two  parts  water. 
Use  cold.  Commercial  tobacco  extract, 
such  as  Black-leaf  40,  may  be  used  if 
desired.  The  small,  whitish  insect  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  is  thrips,  a  very 
troublesome  pest.  Being  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  it  is  not  so  easily 
reached  as  plant  lice,  and  the  winged 
form  is  easily  disturbed  and  escapes.  It 
is  very  harmful  to  the  plants,  sucking  at 
the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  and  giving 
it  a  yellow  look.  Whale-oil  soap,  1  lb. 
dissolved  in  four  to  five  gallons  of  water, 
should  be  used  as  a  spray  directed  against 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  The  soap 
will  also  be  quite  efficient  against  the 
plant  lice.  Another  treatment  for  thrips 
is  to  use  the  hose  on  the  plants,  wetting 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  thoroughly, 
then  dust  underneath  with  powdered 
white  hellebore,  which  will  stick  to  the 
foliage.  Whale-oil  soap  and  tobacco  for 
inserts,  and  dry  sulphur  for  mildew  are 
standard  aids  to  rose  growing. 


Plant  Lice  on  Sweet  Peas 

My  sweet  peas  were  beautiful  last  year, 
but  late  in  August  were  infested  with 
green  lice.  I  applied  tobacco  water  with 
a  whisk  broom,  and  that  avus  not  effective. 

Schaghticoke, _ N.  Y.  E.  s.  n. 

The  pea  iujhis,  a  large,  green  plant 
louse,  usuallymecomes  most  abundant  in 
midsummer,  disappearing  in  August ;  they 
are  especially  troublesome  in  hot,  dry 
weather.  Tobacco  extract  will  control 
them,  but  it  is  possible  that  sprinkling 
with  a  whisk  broom  was  not  effective, 
because  it  was  not  applied  in  sufficient 
quantity,  or  perhaps  the  tobacco  water 
was  too  weak.  To  prepare  homemade 
extract,  boil  one  pound  of  tobacco  dust 
or  stems  in  one  gallon  of  water  for  one 
hour;  then  dilute  Avith  one  to  tAvo  parts 
of  water  before  applying.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  add  a  little  soap  (1  lb.  to  50 
gallons)  to  make  it  stick  better.  Kero¬ 
sene  emulsion,  five  per  cent  strength,  is 
also  advised.  Where  there  are  only  a 
few  plants,  the  aphids  are  destroyed  by 
brushing  off  the  plants  into  a  long,  shal¬ 
low  pan  containing  a  little  water  AA'ith  a 
film  of  kerosene  OArer  it. 


Mountain  Laurel  on  the  Farm 

Would  it  be  dangerous  to  take  up  some 
mountain  laurel  and  transplant  in  yard 
on  the  farm?  Would  animals,  chickens 
or  children  be  in  danger  of  being  pois¬ 
oned?  MRS.T.  T.  S. 

Mountain  laurel  is  not  poisonous  to 
touch,  but  is  poisonous  when  masticated 
and  swallowed.  It  is  not  likely  that 
chickens  Avould  eat  the  leaves,  A\rhich  are 
hard  in  texture,  nor  would  children  be 
attracted  by  them  ;  but  they  are  danger¬ 
ous  to  cattle,  though  the  smaller  leaved 
variety,  knoAvn  as  sheep  laurel,  or  lamb* 
kill,  is  the  usual  cause  of  such  poisoning. 
However,  there  is  danger  of  cattle,  esr 
peeially  young  animals,  eating  mountain 
laurel,  especially  Avhen  other  green  things 
are  scarce.  Mountain  laurel  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  native  shrubs,  but  on  the 
farm  it  should  only  be  planted  where 
there  is  no  possibility  of  sheep  or  cattle 
reaching  it,  and  excess  of  caution  might 
demand  total  prohibition  from  the  farm 
garden. 


Every  Farmer  Ford  User 


Needs  This  light  Load  Carrier 


Carry  Your 
Bulky  Light  Loads 
Where  They  Are  Out  of  the  Way 

Do  your  light  trucking  to  town  and  back  with  your  Ford.  Save  the  seats 
an(7  ?aHe  along  on  the  same  trip — four  cans  of  cream,  two  crates 
sa9lcs  £rai1*  on  this  easy  to  load,  easy  riding  carrier.  Keep  the 
running  boards  clear  to  permit  opening  and  closing  of  car  doors. 

ELMCO  load- farrier 

^Patented— Patents  Pending 

Saves  the  use  of  a  truck  for  small  loads.  Makes  a  maximum 
capacity  luggage  carrier  for  tourists.  Clamps  to  rear  axle  and 
body  frame.  Is  not  jolted  by  the  car.  The  oscillating  leverage 
suspension  of  the  carrier,  absorbs  road  shocks  from  rear  axle. 

Can  be  removed  by  loosening  but  two  bolts.  Weighs  60  pounds. 
Conveniently  carries  250  pounds  Avithout  road  shock.  You 
have  use  for  the  ELMCO  Load  Carrier  on  nearly  every  trip 
you  take  to  town. 

Special  Offer 


tV rite  today  for  complete  descriptive  circular  and  special 
introductory  price  offer  to  first  buyers  in  each  community. 

E.  F.  ELMBERG  COMPANY 

.521 A  Railroad  St.,  Parkersburg,  Iowa 


Why  Take 
Chances  With  I 
Lightning  ?| 

Leaving  your 

home,  barn  and 
outbuildings  without  protection  is 
too  big  a  risk  to  carry  safely. 

SECURITY 

WATER  GROUND  UGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  | 

Give  you  guaranteed  protection. 
Made  of  99.8%  Pure  Copper  and 
permanently  grounded  in  the  pat¬ 
ented  Security  Water  Ground  Con¬ 
nection,  which  insures  a  permanent 
contact  with  moist  earth. 

It’a  easier  to  prevent  fire  than  to 
stop  it  after  lightning  has  struck. 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  Preventing  Lightning  Lotset. 

THE  SECURITY  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO. 
504  Pine  St.,  Burlington,  Wis. 


W^LUNC 

A  Paying  Business 

Everybody  wants  a  dependable  fresh  water  sup¬ 
ply.  The  contractor  with  his  Ithaca  Well  Drill 
llnds  hardly  any  limit  to  his  business.  We  supply 
standard  outfits  complete,  mounted  with  power,  or 
separate  outfits  to  operate  with  your  own  engine  or 
tractor.  AVidely  adaptable  in  use— Water,  Gas  and 
Oil  AVells,  Blast  Hole  Prilling,  Prospecting  for 
Minerals.  Small  investment  starts  operator  in 
tine  paying,  permanent  business,  all  his  own. 

AVrite  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS. 

432  West  State  St.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

1Ye  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possib!  piecaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused 'with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Thh  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  librarian  of  our  public  library  has  just  asked  me 

if  I  know  of  a  real  agricultural  journal,  not  the  - - 

- .  or  anything  of  that  type,  but  something  a  bona- 

fide  farmer  would  find  worth  while.  I  told  him  1  was  so 
sure  of  the  faet  that  there  was  such  a  paper  (The  It. 
N.-Y.)  that  I  would  contribute  a  year's  subscription 
to  prove  it.  So  here  is  the  dollar,  and  send  the  paper 
to  Waltham  Public  Library,  Waltham.  54,  Mass. 

FRANCIS  E.  WEBSTER. 

HAT  seems  like  a  good  suggestion  to  us.  All 
sorts  of  jeoidc  visit  tlie  public  library.  It  is 
an  excellent  place  for  putting  the  farmer’s  side  be¬ 
fore  them.  At  the  New  York  Public  Library  copies 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  are  worn  out  by  handling. 

.* 

HEN  the  great  World  War  suddenly  ended 
there  were  several  mysterious  buildings  in 
New  Jersey,  closely  guarded  and  tightly  closed.  Few 
knew  what  was  going  on  inside,  but  now  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  deadly  gases 
were  being  prepared  for  war  use.  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Slosson,  the  author  of  “Creative  Chemistry,”  now 
states : 

If  the  great  war  had  continued  a  year  longer,  it 
would  have  been  fought  with  quite  another  set  of 
weapons  than  those  that  began  it.  In  our  own  country, 
and  we  may  presume  in  others,  more  advances  have 
been  made  since  the  cessation.  It  is  now  possible  to 
send  an  airplane,  with  or  without  a  pilot,  by  day  or  by 
night,  over  the  enemy’s  country  to  sprinkle  the  ground 
with  a  liquid  so  deadly  that  a  whiff  inhaled  or  a  few 
drops  touching  the  skin  will  cause  death. 

The  airships  or  self-propelled  projectiles  will  simply 
move  over  the  land,  as  a  farmer’s  potato  bug  sprinkler 
goes  over  a  field,  and  a  certain  strip  of  territory,  say  -a 
mile  wide  and  100  miles  long,  will  be  instantaneously 
depopulated  and  will  remain  uninhabitable  for  days  to 
come. 

That  is  very  true.  Another  year  of  the  war  would 
have  witnessed  a  slaughter  of  human  beings  that 
would  have  made  'previous  efforts  seem  like  child’s 
play.  The  inventive  American  mind  had  hardly  be¬ 
gun  work  when  the  war  ended.  Another  world  war 
would  he  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  Yet  when 
gunpowder  was  first  used  in  clumsy  cannon  and 
muskets,  it  was  considered  that  so  powerful  a  force 
would  end  war  forever.  The  development  of  gun¬ 
powder  and  firearms  was  slow,  and  the  world  grew 
in  moral  power  about  as  fast  as  did  the  power  of 
destruction.  It  is  different  with  the  frightful  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  use  of  poison  gis  and  modern  ex¬ 
plosives.  It  is  doubtful  if  mankind  is  yet  fitted  to 
make  full  use  of  these  terrible  forms  of  destruction. 

* 

Congressman  Gould  says  the  farmers  are  trying  to 
raise  the  price  of  food.  Some  of  them  who  are  dump¬ 
ing  cabbage  and  onions  in  the  field  should  dump  a  few 
loads  in  front  of  his  residence  to  give  him  a  free  taste. 
Hut  has  anyone  observed  Congressman  Gould’s  employ¬ 
ees  dumping  any  unsold  pumps  out  in  the  back  yard  of 
bis  factory?  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  farmers,  speak  up. 
Don’t  confine  the  dumping  process  to  farmers  only  ;  pass 
it  along.  j.  d. 

EVERY  “good  tliing”  should  he  passed  along.  No 
question  about  the  onions,  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  other  food  that  have  been  thrown  away  or 
plowed  under  for  fertilizer.  Mr.  Gould  is  a  good 
letter-writer — perhaps  he  will  tell  us  about  the 
pumps  and  other  manufactured  goods.  It  is  about 
time  we  found  out  just  where  we  are.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  combine  to  regulate  output  and  standardize 
prices.  If  farmers  are  to  be  denied  the  same  priv¬ 
ilege,  it  is  about  time  we  found  out  the  reason.  It 
is  getting  things  down  pretty  fine  when  we  must- 
have  one  sauce  for  the  goose  and  another  for  the 
gander. 

* 

EVERY  year  at  this  time  there  are  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  emblements — that  is,  crops  left 
growing  on  a  farm  when  the  tenant  leaves  it.  A 
typical  case  is  where  a  tenant  lived  on  a  rented 
farm  for  several  years,  and  then  left  when  his  lease 
expired  this  Spring.  Last  Fall  he  seeded  four  acres 
of  rye,  as  he  expected  at  the  time  to  remain  another 
■year.  The  new  owner  wants  to  know  if  this  tenant 


has  the  right  to  come  on  the  farm  and  cut  this  rye. 
He  has — unless  some  definite  arrangement  was  made 
to  the  contrary.  The  new  owner  bought  the  farm 
subject  to  such  an  obligation.  He  should  permit 
the  tenant  to  harvest  the  rye  or  pay  for  his  share. 
This  right  usually  extends  to  any  crop  which  is 
seeded  and  harvested  inside  of  one  year.  That  would 
include  grains,  potatoes  or  truck  crops,  but  would 
not  include  grass,  trees  or  shrubs.  A  New  Jersey 
court  decided  that  strawberries  should  be  included 
in  the  list,  but  we  think  this  was  wrong.  Bush 
fruits,  trees  or  shrubs  become  a  part  of  the  real  es¬ 
tate.  and  are  not  to  he  taken  away.  The  trouble 
usually  comes  over  rye  or  wheat,  and  these  crops 
belong  to  the  tenant  for  at  least,  his  share  of  them) 
unless  the  contract  states  differently. 

* 

N  the  new  book  on  “Denmark,”  by  F.  C.  Howe, 
we  find  the  following : 

The  American  farmer  produces  for  an  unknown  mar¬ 
ket.  He  has  to  sell  through  a  hostile  agency  interested 
in  buying  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  This  is  true  of 
almost  every  product  of  the  farm.  It.  is  true  of  wheat 
and  of  cattle.  It  is  true  of  corn  and  oats.  It  is  time 
of  truck  farmers,  of  egg  and  poultry  raisers  and  of  fruit 
growers  as  well.  Food  passes  through  the  hands  of  a 
series  of  middlemen  whose  power  is  maintained  through 
their  identity  with  the  railroads,  terminals,  banks,  and 
especially  the  packers  of  Chicago  and  the  West,  which 
control  slaughtering,  cold  s-torage  warehouses  and  ter¬ 
minal  facilities.  Even  the  banks  are  involved  in  this 
system.  They,  too.  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  pack¬ 
ing  syndicate  and  middlemen.  These  middlemen  and 
speculators  fix  the  prices  which  the  farmer  receives; 
they  then  fix  the  prices  which  the  consumer  pays. 

For  many  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  pointed  out 
these  very  things,  and  no  one  has  ever  successfully 
denied  it.  This  system  has  become  so  inseparably 
mixed  with  party  politics  that  it  lias  been  impossible 
to  separate  the  question  and  handle  it  properly. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  people  really  begin  to  understand 
the  question,  it  has  been  possible  heretofore  for 
someone  to  stand  up  and  yell  “Democrat”  or  “Re¬ 
publican”  and  immediately  the  great  majority  of 
men  will  fiock  under  the  old  party  standards.  They 
realize  the  need  of  action,  but  they  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  independent  action — the  party  must 
do  it  for  them.  We  hear  intelligent  men  who  say : 
"I  agree  with  you — ire  lnicc  (jot  to  do  it  ourselves,” 
hut  when  the  real  test  comes  they  conclude  that  the 
party  must  do  it  for  them.  The  politicians  fully 
understand  that,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  system  has 
been  permitted  to  develop  until  it  reaches  out  to 
every  little  market  town,  and  in  return  for  its  priv¬ 
ileges  pays  the  debts  of  our  political  managers.  Dr. 
Howe,  in  his  book  on  “Denmark,”  tells  how  the 
Danes  worked  out  of  this  system  by  learning  how 
to  do  it  themselves.  When  they  started  they  were 
worse  off  than  our  own  farmers.  They  were  saddled 
and  bridled  by  a  class  of  parasites,  and  under  a 
monarchy  it  is  always  harder  to  work  out  co-opera¬ 
tion  than  is  the  case  in  a  republic.  They  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  the  business  of  handling  farm  pro¬ 
duce  out  of  the  hands  of  the  middlemen,  and  doing 
it  through  their  own  agents.  This  has  made  agri¬ 
culture  the  leading  business  of  Denmark,  while 
farmers  are  recognized  as  the  most  important  class. 
And  all  this  has  come  about  through  a  simple  change 
in  handling  and  distributing  farm  products.  So 
long  as  the  farmer  is  content  to  produce  food  and 
permit  a  small  class  of  handlers  to  distribute  and 
sell  it  for  him,  the  man  on  the  farm  will  he  essen¬ 
tially  an  underling,  taking  of  money  and  social  place 
about  what  his  masters  are  willing  to  give  him. 
AY  hen  the  farmers  are  ready  to  combine  their  efforts, 
take  distribution  and  sale  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
leeches  who  have  lived  upon  them  so  long,  and  learn 
to  do  it  themselves,  they  will  have  "first  place  at 
the  table”  and  occupy  the  place  in  national  life  which 
the  Danish  farmers  have  gained.  The  problem  here 
is  more  difficult,  for  Denmark  is  a  small  country, 
and  her  people  are  much  alike  in  ideas  and  senti¬ 
ment.  In  this  great  country  there  are  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  farm  practice  and  needs,  yet  by  developing 
local  or  sectional  markets  and  uniting  them  under 
a  federation,  the  work  can  be  done.  It  will  have  to 
he  done  if  anything  like  the  fine  old-fashioned  farm 
life  is  to  he  preserved. 

* 

P  to  within  a  short  time,  if  you  wanted  to  make 
a  AA’estern  farmer  laugh  all  you  had  to  do  was 
to  talk  about  farming  in  New  Jersey  or  on  Cape 
Cod.  In  some  way  Western  people  formed  the  idea 
that  Jersey  is  a  place  of  alternating  layers  of  light 
sand  and  salt  marsh,  where  they  raise  nothing  but 
mosquitoes  and  trusts.  The  truth  is,  that  New 
Jersey  contains  some  of  the  best  soil  and  some  of 
the  most  profitable  farms  in  the  world.  A  ton  of 
plain  Jersey  dirt  scraped  out  of  the  green  sand 
marl  and  scattered  over  an  acre  in  Iowa  or  Illinois 
will  increase  the  yield  of  corn  by  10  bushels  or  more. 
As  for  Cape  Cod.  it  is  not  a  land  of  salt  fish  and 
jack-knives  exclusively.  Tb<v-e  is  one  farm  down 
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there  of  15.000  acres  where  they  use  tractors  and 
plow  furrows  a  mile  long.  They  may  not  grow 
corn  to  compete  with  the  Central  West,  but  they 
can  beat  them  out  of  sight  with  Asparagus,  straw¬ 
berries  and  poultry.  Never  laugh  at  the  farming 
possibilities  of  any  country.  Wait  till  the  right  man 
with  the  right  crops  strike  it.  Alaska  will  yet.  help 
feed  the  world.  Labrador  will  drive  her  reindeer 
into  the  dairy  business.  The  despised  salt  marsh 
will  be  drained  and  made  into  miniature  Hollands. 
Water  will  change  the  cactus  desert  into  a  garden. 
Your  own  rough  and  sterile  farm  can  be  made  to 
bloom  like  the  rose. 

* 

HESE  New  Jersey  hen  men  are  doing  the  right 
thing  in  organizing  their  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  New  Jersey  hens  produce  as  good  eggs 
as  are  produced  anywhere.  You  cannot  find  a  spot 
in  the  State  that  is  over  half  a  day's  travel  from  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world.  Yet  with  all  these 
natural  advantages  the  Jersey  hen  men  find  train 
loads  of  California  eggs  pouring  into  these  markets 
and  actually  outselling  the  local  eggs,  even  after 
their  long  journey.  A  Jersey  man  is  just  as  good  as 
a  Californian — just  as  good  a  man  when  it  comes 
to  exercising  body  or  brain.  But  when  5.000  Cali¬ 
fornians  combine  to  do  business  they  will  prove  su¬ 
perior  to  5,000  Jerseymen  each  acting  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  So  the  Jerseymen  will  organize  and  develop 
the  California  plan  of  selling.  They  will  have  the 
advantage  in  being  close  to  the  market,  and  with  a 
fresher  article.  They  hope  to  control  the  output 
of  350,000  hens.  With  that  number  they  can  do  a 
business  large  enough  to  warrant  them  in  employing 
every  successful  business  device.  It  will  be  possible 
to  establish  retail  stores  in  the  large  cities,  where 
eggs  may  be  sold  direct  to  consumers.  In  time  this 
will  lead  to  the  sale  of  other  farm  products.  It  is 
a  great  plan.  New  Jersey  is  a  small,  compact  State, 
virtually  an  island,  and  such  a  thing  can  he  made 
successful  where  it  might  fail  in  a  larger  territory. 
We  would  like  to  see  every  hen  man  in  the  State 
interested  write  to  Harry  Ober,  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
for  particulars. 

I  see  that  Georgia  is  delivering  potatoes  to  the  New 
York  market  at  $4  a  barrel,  and  that  doesn’t  look  very 
good  for  Virginia’s  and  New  Jersey’s  early  potato  crop. 
The  peaches  of_  the  southern  half  of  New  Jersey,  where 
the  main  crop  is  grown,  will  amount  almost  to  nothing. 

A. 

DUALLY  when  prices  start  low  at  the  opening 
of  the  season  it.  is  very  difficult  to  raise  them. 
There  is  something  all  wrong  with  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket.  At  the  present  retail  prices  in  this  city  there 
should  he  a  great  demand  for  potatoes.  We  often 
see  peddlers  offering  15  pounds  for  25  cents,  and 
they  are  good  potatoes,  too.  At  that  retail  price  it 
is  not  likely  that  farmers  received  over  25  cents  a 
bushel.  Yet  city  people  are  not  buying  as  they 
should.  The  truth  seems  to  he  that  during  the  war, 
when  potato  prices  soared,  many  families  acquired 
new  food  habits.  They  began  eating  rice,  macaroni 
and  cornmeal  in  place  of  potatoes,  and  have  now 
gained  a  taste  for  these  foods.  These  substitutes 
do  not  requiring  cleaning  and  paring,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  waste  or  danger  of  decay.  This  is  a 
new  situation  which  farmers  must  meet.  AATe  have 
evidently  got  to  go  all  through  the  old  work  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  public  to  understand  the  true  value  of 
potatoes. 

* 

ARLY  in  (he  season  the  official  reports  predicted 
a  heavy  yield  of  wheat  with  consequent  low 
prices.  Every  daily  paper  rushed  in  to  circulate  this 
report.  The  evident  purpose  was  to  frighten  farmers 
into  selling  the  old  wheat  at  a  comparatively  low 
figure.  We  stated  then  that  we  did  not  believe  the 
report,,  and  that  the  facts  would  show  a  considerable 
decline  from  last  year’s  figures.  It  now  seems  to  be 
true  that  the  earlier  reports  were  inflated,  and  the 
crop  will  be  shorter  than  we  expected.  Prices  are 
slowly  rising,  and  we  think  the  harvest  will  show  the 
total  crop  considerably  under  the  first  estimates.  No 
one  who  has  travelled  extensively  or  collected  re¬ 
ports  from  reliable  farmers  will  ever  believe  any 
stories  about  a  bumper  crop  of  wheat. 


Brevities 

The  flies  seem  to  love  the  bald-headed  man. 

The  asparagus  patch  beats  any  pill  box  you  ever  bad 
in  the  house. 

Gockle  seed  found  in  wheat  screenings  is  said  to  be 
poisonous  to  chickens  if  eaten  freely. 

There  is  a  case  on  in  Boston  to  determine  whether 
chocolate  bars  are  to  rank  as  food.  If  they  are  “food.” 
several  million  dollars  in  taxes  will  be.  returned  to  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

Tiie  Black  Jersey  Giants  grow  up  to  be  a  solid  black 
with  a  beautiful  glitter  or  sheen.  When  small  the  little 
chicks  are  not  a  solid  black — there  is  lighter  color  on  the 
nock  and  breast.  As  they  grow  older  this  lighter  color 
changes  to  a  solid  black.  Do  not  worry  if  the  little 
birds  show  this  lighter  color. 
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More  About  the  Auto  Hogs 

We  have  come  to  the  limit  of  patience  in  dealing 
with  the  “auto  hog."  This  animal  drives  out  into 
the  count*  7  in  a  speedy  car,  and  proceeds  to  grab 
whatever  he  can  get  his  hands  on.  They  begin  in 
the  Spring  by  breaking  fruit  trees  to  obtain  bunches 
of  bloom.  They  smash  down  lilac  bushes,  help  them¬ 
selves  to  cherries  and  berries,  peaches  and  apples, 
and  even  dig  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  They 
have  been  known  to  steal  eggs  and  chickens,  and 
run  down  and  capture  little  pigs  or  tame  rabbits. 
Nothing  is  safe  from  their  claws.  They  throw  dis¬ 
credit  upon  all  tourists,  and  they  are  doing  more 
today  to  create  trouble  between  city  and  country 
people  than  most  other  groups.  We  have  advocated 
physical  punishment,  since  the  law  gives  no  adequate 
protection.  We  would  organize  the  citizens  of  each 
neighborhood  and  have  them  prepared  to  come  on 
the  run  whenever  needed.  We  would  catch  a  few 
of  these  men  and  women  right  in  the  act,  if  possible, 
and  give  them  a  public  thrashing,  so  that  they  would 
remember  it  for  days.  A  lawyer  who  has  suffered 
from  these  thieves  on  his  country  place,  says: 

You  will  please  understand  that  I  am  iu  hearty  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  administering  of  the  punishment  which 
you  suggest.  I  am  constrained,  however,  to  advise 
against  it  purely  as  a  matter  of  law.  The  owner  has 
a  right  to  use  such  force  as  may  be  necessary  to  evict, 
from  his  property  a  trespasser.  I  greatly  fear  that 
should  we  follow  your  suggestion,  we  would  have  on 
our  hands  a  bunch  of  lawsuits  for  assault.  Have  you 
considered  this  phase  of  it?  I  find  that  this  type  of 
“hog”  is  an  impertinent,  brazen  animal,  and  one  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  make  trouble  for  a  farmer  if  he 
had  the  opportunity.  You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that 
some  of  the  worst  damage,  and  I  may  say  that  some 
of  the  most  malicious,  is  done  by  well-to-do  and  so- 
called  respectable  people.  I  had  a  rather  amusing  ex¬ 
perience  last  Summer  with  a  car  full  of  well-dressed 
and  apparently  prosperous  individuals.  When  told  that 
they  were  trespassing  and  ordered  to  stop  picking  ber¬ 
ries.  one  of  them  had  the  impertinence  to  tell  me  that 
they  were  engaged  in  that  occupation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor:  that  is.  that  they  intended  gathering  my  fruit, 
canning  it  and  giving  it  to  the  needy.  Naturally.  I  in¬ 
formed  them  that  all  of  us  who  had  stuff  to  spare  at¬ 
tended  to  our  own  individual  charities  in  person. 

We  have  considered  the  matter  fully,  and  many 
of  us  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  are  willing 
to  take  our  chances  in  any  suit  for  assault,  A  few 
such  cases  would  give  the  whole  business  such  no¬ 
toriety  that  public  sentiment  would  sustain  us.  At 
any  rate,  what  else  eon  we  dot 


Daylight  Saving  and  the  Cities 

The  common  council  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  referred 
the  question  of  daylight  saving  to  its  law  committee. 
After  collecting  evidence  and  making  a  full  investi¬ 
gation  this  committee  advised  against  “changing 
clock  time.”  That  seems  to  settle  the  matter  with 
the  council,  and  old  time  still  prevails  in  the  city. 
1  hiring  this  investigation  a  postal  referendum  was 
taken,  and  the  total  vote  is  given  as  69,567  opposed 
to  daylight  saving  and  44.503  in  favor. 

An  analysis  of  the  reasons  brought  forward,  both  pro 
and  contra,  indicates  that  those  in  favor  of  the  change 
desire  what  is  said  to  be  an  additional  hour  of  daylight 
during  which  -  recreation  may  be  indulged  in,  garden, 
work  attended  to,  odd  jobs  accomplished  and  pleasur¬ 
able  and  desirable  associations  indulged  in  between  indi¬ 
viduals  and  among  families.  Other  reasons  in  favor  of 
a  change  indicated  a  desire  to  conform  with  the  changed 
clocks  of  other  cities. 

Those  who  object  to  the  change  urge  that  a  change 
in  clock  time  will  place  an  additional  burden  upon  them, 
and  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  work  of  a  large 
number  of  employes,  in  many  instances  requiring  an 
hour  of  additional  labor  and  harder  labor.  Also  it  is 
urged  that  the  mail,  express,  food,  milk  and  freight,  as 
well  as  postal  service,  which  operate  on  standard  time 
and  on  which  the  life  of  the  community  and  the  welfare 
of  the  workers  depend,  will  become  confused  and  cause 
harm  to  the  community.  Among  those  who  desire  no 
change  are  those  who  plead  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  children  and  people  in  orphan- asylums,  sanatoriums 
and  hospitals. 

In  the  city  of  Denver,  Col.,  the  question  of  day¬ 
light  saving  came  up  at  a  regular  election,  and  the 
ordinance  favoring  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
three  to  one.  In  most  cases  where  the  new  time 
has  been  accepted  there  has  been  no  general  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion.  The  city  council  or  governing 
board  has  decided  the  matter.  In  most  cases  we 
think  there  would  have  been  so  much  opposition  in 
a  popular  vote  that  the  time  would  never  have  been 
changed. 


The  Betts  Amendment  to  the  Game  Law 


What  is  the  Betts  bill,  and  has  it  become  a  law? 
lias  a  rod  and  gun  club  the  right  to  stock  a  stream  run¬ 
ning  through  one’s  farm,  making  it  public  for  fishing 
without  getting  owner’s  consent?  a.  w. 

New  York. 

We  would  advise  you  that  the  Betts  bill,  amending 
Bart.  XI  of  the  conservation  law  relative  to  the  posting 
i  f  private  lands  and  waters  against  hunting  and  fishing 
«t  trespassing  thereon  for  that  purpose,  has  passed  the 
l  egislature  and  has  been  signed  by  the  Governor,  and 
i-  now  effective. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Part  XI  of  the  conser¬ 
vation  law.  the  owner  of  lands  or  waters  may  post  the 
same  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  361  of  the 
conservation  law,  warning  all  persons  against  hunting 


or  fishing  or  trespassing  thereon  for  that  purpose.  After 
such  lands  or  waters  are  so  posted,  any  person  who 
hunts  or  fishes  or  trespasses  thereon  for  that  purpose 
commits  a  misdemeanor,  and,  in  the  event  of  conviction, 
is  liable  to  a  fine  for  the  first  offense  of  not  less  than 
$10  nor  more  than  $100,  and  he  is  also  liable  to  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  $50,  together  with  cost  of  court  in  addition  to 
the  actual  damage  that  might  be  done.  This  is  provided 
for  in  Section  1S2,  subd.  5  of  the  conservation  law. 

Section  360  of  Part  XI  of  the  conservation  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  waters  or  lands  have  been  stocked  by  the 
State  with  fish  or  game,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
the  provisions  of  Part  XI  of  the  conservation  law  shall 
no  longer  apply  thereto.  We  do  not  construe  that  the 
stocking  of  a  stream  by  a  fish,  and  game  club  with  fish 
furnished  by  the  State  would  in  any  way  bind  the  owner 
of  the  stream  unless  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  club, 
allowing  them  to  place  the  fish  therein. 

jotiN  T.  m’cormick,  Deputy  Chief. 

What  is  known  as  the  Betts  bill  is  au  amendment 
to  the  conservation  law  adding  fines  and  control  of 
farm  property.  The  Betts  bill  adds  a  penalty  of 
$50  for  trespassing  on  land  properly  posted.  One- 
half  of  this  amount  is  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of 
the  lands,  together  with  the  cost  of  suit  in  addition 
to  the  actual  damages.  It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  police,  game  protectors  and  all  peace  officers 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  to  prosecute 
violations.  Crossing  over  private  lands  on  a  public 
right  of  way  to  or  from  State  lands  shall  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  violation  of  the  law.  In  a  case  of  fences 
or  gates  damaged  by  hunters  or  fishermen,  the  Betts 
bill  adds  a  penalty  of  $50,  one-half  of  which  is  pay¬ 
able  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  The  law  regarding 
posting  of  lands  is  amended  so  as  to  include  lands 
which  are  used  in  whole  or  in  part  for  farming  or 
agricultural  purposes.  The  conservation  commission 
will  furnish,  upon  application,  printed  blank  forms, 
providing  for  the  written  consent  of  the  o\vnQi*s  of 
private  lands  for  permission  to  hunt  and  fish  thereon. 
The  bill  also  declares  that  no  person  shall  take  or 
disturb  fish,  bird  or  quadruped  on  any  private  park 
or  private  land  or  trespass  thereon  with  or  having 
in  his  possession  a  rod,  gun  or  any  implement  by 
means  of  which  fish,  birds  or  quadruped  may  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  taken  or  killed  after  notices  are  properly 
posted,  or  after  a  persona]  service  upon  him  in-  the 
name  of  the  owner  or  owners,  containing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  premises,  and  warning  all  persons  against 
hunting  or  fishing  or  trespassing  thereon. 


Meeting  of  the  Educational  Committee 

Dn  May  21,  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rural  Education  at  Syracuse.  This  was 
not  a  large  meeting,  but  was  generally  attended  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  as  follows: 

State  Grange:  George  W.  Dunn.  Mrs.  F.  Gates  and 

G.  C.  McNinch. 

Dairymen’s  League:  E.  B.  Eastman,  N.  F.  Webb, 
Albert  Manning. 

Home  Bureau:  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Arm¬ 
strong.  Mrs  Edward  Young. 

Farm  Bureau:  Walter  G.  McIntosh,  C.  F.  Post, 

H.  G.  Reed. 

State  Teachers’  Association:  W.  E.  Pierce,  Miss 
Myrtle  McDonald,  C.  Jones. 

State  Department  of  Education:  Ray  P.  Snyder  and 
Dr.  George  E.  Wiley. 

State  College  of  Agriculture:  George  A.  Works  and 
Julian  E.  Butterfield. 

They  were  all  there  except  State  Commissioner 
Gilbert  and  Prof.  Ivruse  of  Cornell.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  hear  reports  of  progress  on  the  Rural  School 
Survey.  These  reports  were  made,  but  were  of  course 
not  complete.  One  thing  the  committee  has  certainly 
done  and  that  is  to  stir  uj>  a  wide  discussion  among 
country  people.  There  has  been  considerable  criticism 
regarding  the  work  of  this  committee,  but  as  this  work 
I’.as  gone  on.  country  people  have  become  more  .and 
more  convinced  that  it  is  not  an  effort  to  “put  some¬ 
thing  over  ’  on  them.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that 
the  country  people  can,  if  they  will,  make  a  showing 
that  will  influence  this  committee.  It  seems  that 
about  12.000  pupils  of  rural  schools  and  village  high 
schools  have  been  tested  for  intelligence  or  capacity. 
-V  regular  score  card  has  been  worked  out  to  cover 
this  matter.  This  test  will  be  continued  and  will  be 
compared  with  results  in  city  surveys.  Dr.  Bagley  of 
the  Teachers’  Gollege  of  Columbia  told  the  committee 
that  he  had  moved  out  into  the  country  and  was  send¬ 
ing  his  children  to  a  one-room  rural  school.  He  spoke 
of  the  care  that  should  be  taken  in  learning  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  training  classes  of 
high  school.  It  is  there  that  most  rural  teachers 
receive  their  brief  professional  training.  Prof.  Brooks 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  talked  on  the 
“Division  of  School  Finance.”  It  seems  that  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  great  changes  are  being  made  in  this  matter. 
A  point  was  made  by  the  farm  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  about  the  difficulty  in  getting  fair  valuations  of 
property  as  between  different  towns,  and  bow  the 
presence  of  great  corporate  properties  in  some  districts 
made  the  school  tax  light.  Op' cv  j-enovts  ^verc  made 


by  Prof.  Works  of  Cornell.  Dr.  .T.  E.  Butterworth  and 
E.  R.  Eastman.  There  will  be  another  public  meeting 
of  the  committee  at  Binghamton  on  June  11.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  farmers  and  country  people  should  at¬ 
tend  these  meetings  and  try  to  take  part  in  them. 


Some  Facts  About  The  Honey  Market 

We  have  a  statement  of  the  honey  situation  pre¬ 
pared  by  E.  H.  Tucker  of  California.  He  says  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  honey  business  has  been  spe¬ 
cialized.  Up  to  within  a  few  years  honey-making  was 
merely  a  side  line,  all  the  way  from  .a  few  hives  up  to 
fifty  or  one  hundred  being  kept  on  a  farm  in  addition 
to  other  work.  Lately,  however,  and  especially  in 
California,  bee-keeping  has  come  to  be  a  definite  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  many  men  engage,  giving  their  entire 
time  to  the  work.  It  seems  that  California  is  the 
heaviest  producer  of  honey,  and  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  crop  of  the  United  States  is  grown  on  the 
Pacific  ('oast.  Next  in  rank  among  the  States  comes 
Iowa,  with  about  six  per  cent,  followed  by  New  York, 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  which  each  produce 
about  four  per  cent.  Bee-keeping  has  not  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  South  as  it  should  have  been,  for  climate 
and  floral  conditions  should  make  these  States  good 
fields  for  honey.  California  ships  most  of  her  honey 
away  from  the  State,  last  year’s  crop  being  estimated  at 
about  10,000,000  lbs.  It  is  said  that  in  1916  the  total 
honey  crop  of  the  country  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
million  pounds,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  crop  for  1920 
totaled  three  hundred  million  pounds.  Most  of  this 
honey  is  sold  in  the  form  of  extracted  or  bulk  honey. 

It  is  said  that  the  principal  honey  markets  in  this 
country  are  Medina  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
honey  produced  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of 
the  California  crop,  rarely  gets  over  20  miles  away 
from  the  home  of  the  honey  producers.  In  former 
years  there  was  considerable  export  of  honey  from 
this  country,  something  over  ten  million  pounds  going 
in  1919.  Great  Britain.  France  and  Sweden  Were  the 
chief  importers  of  honey.  At  the  present  time  this 
export  trade  has  been  largely  abandoned  as  in  1920 
only  about  half  a  million  pounds  were  sent  abroad. 
There  are  sever, al  reasons  for  this  falling  off  in  the 
foreign  trade.  As  is  the  case  with  all  farm  products, 
the  depreciation  in  foreign  exchange  has  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  foreign  countries  to  purchase  goods. 
It  is  also  said  that  throughout  the  world  companies  are 
being  formed  to  increase  honey  production  in  parts  of 
the  world  where  commercial  honey  has  not  in  past  years 
been  known.  The  object  of  this  is  to  produce  a  cheap 
grade  of  honey  and  supply  it  to  the  world’s  market. 
It  is  proposed  to  ship  this  cheap  honey  freely  into  this 
country,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  even  now  coming. 
These  imports  will  not  only  interfere  with  our  own 
honey  production,  but  there  is  danger  of  bringing  in 
insects  and  disease  which  may  prove  injurious  here. 
There  is  an  increasing  trade  in  honey  among  Amer¬ 
ican  consumers,  but  unquestionably  dealers  in  Europe 
and  Asia  are  planning  to  increase  production  and  send 
their  large  surplus  to  the  American  markets.  Honey 
prices  have  dropped  materially  during  the  past  year. 
At  one  time  California  honey  sold  freely  at  18  and  23 
cents,  while  it  is  now  down  to  12  and  13  cents.  There 
never  has  been  half  enough  honey  consumed  in  this 
country  for  the  good  of  the  people.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  healthful  of  all  sweets,  and  the  production  of  the 
crop  draws  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  fertility 
from  the  soil.  The  California  honey  producers  are 
working  to  obtain  a  tariff  on  honey,  which  they  claim 
is  necessary  not  only  to  stabilize  prices,  but  to  keep 
cheap  aud  inferior  honey  imported  from  Asia  and 
Africa  off  our  markets. 


The  High  Freight  Rates 

The  writer  recently  returned  from  the  Imperial  Val- 
U\Y  iu  Southeastern  California.  The  cantaloupe  crop, 
oue  of  their  mainstays  in  that  wonderful  country,  has 
been  tremendously  reduced  this  season  on  account  of 
high  freight  rates.  The  same  is  true  of  Rooky  Ford. 
Its  tough  on  the  fellows  who  grow  so  much  iu  favored 
localities,  but  it  will  make  the  ones  who  grow  for  the 
home  market.  m.  l. 

Reports  early  in  the  season  were  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  Western  melons  would  be  cut  down. 
They  can  he  grown  to  good  advantage  iu  these  West¬ 
ern  locations,  but  the  increased  cost  of  shipping  will 
make  the  business  unprofitable.  The  melon  growers 
of  the  East  will  profit  from  this  trouble.  The  entire 
boxed  fruit  trade  from  the  Pacific  slope  is  facing  a 
hard  situation,  with  markets  1.500  miles  or  more 
away  and  almost  prohibitive  freight  rates.  The  Cal¬ 
ifornia  egg  producers  met  the  situation  by  organiz¬ 
ing  to  control  grading,  packing  and  shipping.  That 
has  helped  them,  hut  the  fruit  and  melon  growers 
have  already  provided  for  grading  and  packing.  Un¬ 
less  freight  rates  are  reduced,  Eastern  fruit  growers 
and  gardeners  will  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the 
Western  farmers. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME  j 

From  Day  to  Day 

The  Graves — Post-memorial 

The  wreathed  garlands  droop  and  die 
That  yesterday  were  fair. 

And  faintly  breathe  a  passing  sigh 
Upon  the  silent  air. 

The  verdant  mounds  in  serried  lines 
Stretch  far  across  the  plain 
To  meet  the  sentinelling  pines 
That  keep  lone  guard  again. 

Sleep,  soldiers,  in  untroubled  pride. 
For  yesterday  ye  saw 
A  faith  renewed,  resanctified. 

About  a  nation  draw — 

A  nation  that  ye  fought  to  save 
With  single  hearted  zeal — 

And  we  before  each  voiceless  grave 
The  covenant  reseal. 

— Maurice  Morris,  in  AY w  York  Sun. 
* 

The  newspapers  have  been  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  Magistrate  John  Kochendorfer 
of  Long  Island  City,  who  after  studying 
the  many  cases  of  domestic  trouble  that 
are  brought  into  court,  asserts  that  the 
husband  is  too  often  to  blame.  So  he 
has  prepared  a  code  of  behavior  for  surly 
and  selfish  husbands,  and  hereafter,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  jail  sentence  they  may  elect  to 
carry  out  the  following  rules: 

1.  To  prepare  the  breakfast  every 
morning. 

2.  To  wash  the  dishes  in  the  evening. 
8.  To  take  care  of  the  children  one 

hour  a  day. 

4.  To  have  one  evening  out  a  week. 

5.  To  take  the  family  out  every  Sun¬ 
day.  to  church  in  the  morning  and  for  a 
walk  in  the  afternoon. 

0.  To  buy  candy  and  fruit  for  the 
wife  and  children  once  a  week. 

7.  To  allow  the  wife  to  handle  the 
family  finances.  . 

S.  To  start  a  savings  bank  account. 

0.  To  refrain  from  asking  his  wife  to 
wait  on  him,  but  on  the  contrary,  wait 
on  himself. 

10.  To  repeat  every  day  at  least  once 
the  promise  he  made  his  wife — that  he 
would  love,  honor  and  cherish  her — when 
he  married  her. 

They  all  seem  pretty  good  rules  as  a 
foundation  for  a  happy  home  life. 

* 

The  ocean  steamer  Aquitania  recently 
brought  to  New  York  thirteen  little 
British  orphans  for  adoption  in  this 
country.  They  came  over  under  charge 
of  the  British-American  Adoption  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  were  cared  for  at  the  Alice 
Chapin  Adoption  Nursery,  2100  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York.  Miss  Clara 
Spence,  head  of  a  famous  .school  for  girls 
in  New  York,  is  also  interested  in  finding 
homes  for  these  little  ones.  Miss  Spence 
has  been  interested  in  securing  adopted 
parents  for  children  during  many  years, 
and  has  placed  numbers  of  them  in  desir¬ 
able  homes.  It  is  said  that  some  of  these 
little  ones  from  across  the  sea  received 
as  many  as  200  offers  of  adoption. 

* 

Many  ready-made  dresses  that  look 
very  smart  will  be  found,  upon  study,  to 
be  simple  in  construction,  their  style  due 
to  little  touches  of  trimming  and  clever 
color  combinations.  Machine  hemstitch¬ 
ing  and  picot  edges  are  the  simplest  of 
trimmings,  but  add  wonderfully  to  a  plain 
Summer  dress.  It  is  easy  to  have  this 
work  done  in  a  large  city,  but  many 
smaller  towns  have  an  agent,  usually 
some  dealer  in  fancy  goods,  who  will 
take  orders  for  the  work.  The  standard 
charge  for  hemstitching  is  eight  cents  a 
yard.  In  preparing  the  goods,  there 
should  be  a  line  of  basting  where  the  hem¬ 
stitching  is  desired.  White  organdie, 
used  as  banding  or  applied  ornament  on 
colored  wash  goods,  is  very  attractive 
hemstitched  in  place.  When  ruffles  are 
to  be  finished  with  picot  edge,  one  can 
lessen  the  expense  greatly  by  cutting  the 
ruffle  twice  the  width  desired,  and  hav¬ 
ing  it  hemstitched  down  the  center.  When 
cut  directly  through  the  center  of  the 
hemstitching  one  has  a  picot.  edge  on 
each  side.  The  usual  charge  for  picot 
edge  is  nine  cents  a  yard.  What  is  known 
as  French  hemstitching  consists  of  six 
rows  of  the  ordinary  stitching  close  to¬ 
gether;  it  costs  20  to  .“>0  cents  a  yard. 
Mexican  hemstitching  consists  of  a  row 
of  large  holes,  like  eyelets,  and  costs 
20  cents  a  yard.  Hemstitching  is  done 
in  gold,  silver  and  wool,  costing  a  little 
more  than  the  cotton.  One  advantage  of 
the  machine  hemstitching  is  that  it  can  be 
used  to  form  trimming  in  curves  and 
points,  as  there  are  no  drawn  threads,  as 
in  hand  hemstitching. 


Homemade  Dress  Forms 

Several  of  the  women  in  our  commu¬ 
nity  have  been  making  dress  forms;  some 
were  made  at  the  Home  Bureau  meetings, 
some  at  community  clubs,  and  some  by 
the  neighbors.  They  are  very  simple  to 
make,  and  we  all  think  them  superior 
even  to  the  high-priced  ones,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  our  exact  doubles,  even 
to  the  high  shoulder,  crooked  hip  or  pro¬ 
truding  shoulder  blade. 

It  takes  two  to  make  the  form,  though 
an  extra  helper  or  two  will  not  be  in  the 
way.  and  the  whole  thing  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  four  or  five  horn’s.  The  first 
requisite  is  a  high-neck,  thin  undershirt, 
with  sleeves.  The  writer  sees  no  reason 
why  one  could  not  be  fashioned  of  old 
muslin,  provided  the  fit  was  snug  and 
smooth.  Some  of  the  women  used  old 
undershirts,  while  some  had  to  buy  new, 
keeping  in  mind,  however,  the  thinner  the 
better.  A  roll  of  gummed  paper  tape, 
such  as  storekeepers  use  in  place  of  string, 
a  sponge,  and  a  small  bottle  of  shellac  are 
all  that  is  required,  the  paper  costing 
from  a  quarter  to  35c.  the  sponge  5c. 
Ten  cents’  worth  of  shellac  will  cover 


one.  but  only  use  the  half  of  one  small 
bottle. 

The  one  wishing  a  form  made  should 
be  careful  to  dress  properly,  selecting  the 
corset  that  she  usually  wears  to  give  her 
a  good  figure,  and  her  dress-up  shoes,  as 
the  height,  of  heel  will  correspondingly 
give  pitch  to  the  wearer. 

Remove  dress,  and  put  undershirt  on 
over  corset  cover  and  outside  petticoat, 
drawing  smoothly.  If  longer  than  neces¬ 
sary.  cut  off  a  piece  from  lower  edge  and 
baste  around  neck  to  lay  up  well,  or  a 
piece  may  be  taken  from  lower  sleeve. 
Cut  sleeves  off  to  five  or  six  inches  ;  re¬ 
move  buttons  and  baste  shirt. 

The  first  strips  of  paper  may  be  used 
10  to  15  inches  long,  according  to  size  of 
form,  and  several  are  cut.  Then  squeeze 
the  sponge  out  of  water,  lay  in  a  pie  tin, 
grasp  tape  firmly  and  with  a  swift  motion 
draw  it  over  sponge,  gummed  side  down, 
being  careful  to  wet  the  corners,  but  not 
drawing  it  over  the  second  time,  which 
will  remove  the  gum.  Two  workers 
should  paste  if  possible,  while  two  more 
may  wet  the  strips.  Begin  over  shoul¬ 
ders.  down  front  and  press  down  hard. 
Work  swiftly,  avoiding  getting  more  than 
two  thicknesses  anywhere.  After  well 
covered,  begin  with  a  long  strip.  First 
draw  one  side  of  neck  to  center,  cut ; 
other  side  the  same,  so  on  to  waist  line, 
front  and  back,  to  give  a  good  finish  and 
the  third  layer  refinish  over  hips. 
Throughout  the  making  the  wearer  should 
stand  in  natural  position,  which,  of 
course,  should  be  straight,  with  hands  on 
hips.  To  avoid  getting  tired  of  standing, 
move  feet  up  and  down  quickly,  or  walk. 
Last,  draw  a  strip  tight  around  neck  and 
one  around  true  waist  line.  Cut  up  the 
back  and  slit  tops  of  sleeves  a  couple  of 


inches :  two  must  grasp  sleeves  and  care¬ 
fully  remove  it.  the  wearer  helping  to 
wriggle  out.  The  work  so  far  should 
only  take  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  an  hour,  and  is  not  nearly  as  fatiguing 
as  one  would  think. 

Measure  the  waist  line  of  form,  and  of 
wearer.  The  form  will  be  an  inch  or  sq 
larger.  Cut  off  a  very  little  from  each 
side  of  back;  if  more  than  an  inch  has  to 
be  removed,  clip  up  two-thirds  of  front 
and  remove  a  small  portion  each  side  of 
slit;  avoid  taking  off  too  much.  Fasten 
together,  keeping  top  even  with  short 
pieces  of  tape.  Trim  neck  and  sleeves, 
leaving  sleeves  two  or  three  inches  long. 
Cut  cardboard  to  fit  exactly  in  neck  and 
sleeves.  Fasten  neatly  with  short  pieces 
of  tape  and  finish  with  one  long  piece 
around  neck  and  sleeves.  Before  remov¬ 
ing  form  from  figure  when  completed, 
mark  all  around  with  a  lead  pencil  an 
even  distance  from  floor,  measuring  with 
a  yard  stick  to  just  below  the  largest  hip 
measure.  The  form  should  be  trimmed 
off  at  this  line,  after  stuffing  with  good 
excelsior,  being  careful  to  fill  in  all  the 
rounded  portions  firmly  :  neck,  arms.  etc. 


Peon  a  Quill 

Set  form  on  a  large  piece  of  pasteboard, 
draw  around  it  and  cut  this  piece  and 
fit  on  like  the  neck  and  arms  are  finished. 
Shellac,  and  this  part  is  complete. 

You  will  want  a  pedestal  or  standard 
to  set  it  on.  You  may  have  an  old  stand 
with  a  small  top.  or  perhaps  an  organ  or 
piano  stool  may  be  used.  A  carpenter  or 
handy  man  can.  devise  quite  a  satisfactory 
article,  while  one  woman  asked  her  hus¬ 
band  to  saw  a  small  log  from  the  wood 
pile  the  desired  length,  and  claims  she  js 
quite  pleased  with  it.  Though  heavy,  it 
is  readily  rolled  in  place  and  doesn’t  take 
much  room  in  an  odd  corner. 

Some  fasten  the  form  permanently  to 
standard,  while  others  prefer  to  leave 
them  separated  to  set  on  table  or  chair 
for  convenience.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  woman  who  does  her  own  sewing  will 
want  to  be  without  one.  and  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  many  times  she  will  find  use  for 
it  as  soon  as  completed. 

Of  course,  in  making  the  forms  anyone 
would,  want,  to  work  carefully,  but  it.  is 
all  very  simple.  As  to  stuffing,  by  the 
time  the  form  is  ready  it  is  quite  stiff; 
in  fact,  it  dries  almost  immediately.  I 
pick  over  the  excelsior  to  loosen  it.  then 
sort  of  roll  it  into  the  portions  that, 
“round  out.”  and  have  not  seen  any  that 
twist  out.  of  shape,  as  might  be  the  case 
if  there  were  only  one  or  two  layers  of 
the  gummed  tape  used.  patsy’s  wife. 


An  Enthusiast  on  Patchwork  Quilts 

Writing  about  quilts  reminds  me  of  one 
of  the  ladies  that  loved  Swift.  She  said 
of  him  that  “he  could  write  beautifully 
about  a  broom  stick.”  I  feel  if  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  write  about  quilts  one  must  have 
the  genius  of  a  Swift  to  write  beautifully 
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about  so  commonplace  an  object  as  a 
quilt.  The  quilt  loses  all  relation  to 
things  commonplace.  It  draws  a  person 
across  the  seas  to  strange  lands  and  peo¬ 
ple.  then  back  to  our  own  country  in  its 
earliest  days.  It  brings  us  into  commu¬ 
nication  with  art  and  craft  workers,  and. 
better  than  all,  those  dear  old  mothers 
who  give  such  helpful  advice  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  I  learned  that  the  love  of  beauty 
is  not  a  product  of  education  and  culture, 
but  nature’s  first  and  best  gift  to  all  of 
her  children. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  live  in  a  locality 
where  the  making  of  beautiful  quilts  is 
an  art  of  the  past.  Our  women  don't 
have  the  time  and  patience  for  making 
pretty  quilt  blocks  and  quilting  fancy  de¬ 
signs.  That  is  why  I  have  such  a  hard 
and  rocky  road  to  travel,  and  appeal  to 
strangers  for  help.  Mrs.  Dora  B.  Phil¬ 
lips  of  Tennessee  gave  me  a  vast  store¬ 
house  full  of  information.  I  finished  one 
of  her  designs  last  Winter,  “The  Tulip.” 
of  which  I  am  enclosing  a  email  photo 
which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  block, 
also  the  quilting  design  on  the  plain 
blocks  and  the  “chain”  around  the  border. 
I  worked  at  the  quilting  22  evenings.  I 
am  enclosing  photographs  of  two  other 
tops,  “Wreath  of  Roses,”  and  “Rose  and 
Peony.”  The  latter  is  a  design  from  the 


The  Tulip  Pattern 

New  England  States.  “Wreath  of  Roses” 
is  peculiar  to  all  localities  where  quilts 
are  made. 

r  made  the  “Last  Rose  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.”  “Tulip.”  “Basket.”  “Eight-pointed 
Star.”  “Double  Irish  Chain,”  and  some 
which  have  no  names. 

I  am  looking  for  a  quilt  block  design — 
a  Colonial  design — called  “Grapes”; 
hunches  of  grapes  on  a  white  block  of 
muslin. 

No  doubt  you  recall  the  poem  where 
the  poet  says:  “Fair  is  the  rose,  but  its 
subtle  suggestion  is  fairer,”  so  though  the 
colors  and  patterns  of  the  quilts  are  fair, 
the  things  they  suggest  are  still  fairer. 
When  I  think  of  all  I  have  learned  of 
art,  history  and  human  nature  during 
the  few  years  that  I  have  been  interested 
in  things  old-fashioned  for  bed  covering, 
the  genuine  old-fashioned  quilts  are  far 
more  beautiful  to  me  than  could  any 
“silk  star-broidered  coverlet”  that  ever 
molded  itself  to  the  limbs  of  a  sleeping 
princess.  a.  g.  S. 


More  About  Wool  Mattresses 

Having  noticed  an  inquiry  about  wool 
mattresses,  I  think  I  can  fell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  them,  as  I  like  them  and  use 
nothing  else.  With  a  little  care  they  last 
forever.  This  is  the  why  to  treat  the  wool 
after  it  is  clipped  from  the  sheep:  Wash 
in  warm,  soapy  water,  rinse  in  several 
waters  and  spread  on  sheets  to  dry  out  in 
the  open.  If  you  are  going  to  make  it  at 
home,  choose  the  style  you  want,  either 
the  one-piece  or  two-piece  mattress.  Beat 
the  wool,  if  it  is  not  fluffy  after  drying, 
and  fill  the  ticking  evenly,  then  tack.  T 
like  to  have  mine  made  by  experts  at  the 
trade,  as  they  get  them  more  even,  but  T 
have  made  them  myself.  They  ought  to 
be  made  over  every  few  years,  wool  taken 
out.  beaten,  and  ticking  washed.  I  have 
one  that  is  over  00  years  old.  Ticking 
was  renewed  once,  which  is  as  good  as 
ever.  I  have  had  a  pretty  fair  cotton 
mattress,  but  discarded  after  a  few  years. 
Tn  Italy  wool  is  the  only  thing  used  for 
mattresses.  MBS.  p.  d’agostino. 

A  wool  mattress  is  worth  all  the  time 
and  trouble  spent  in  making,  and  is  not 
beyond  the  ability  of  any  ordinary  per¬ 
son.  Wash  the  wool  in  strong  soapsuds, 
rinsing  in  warm  water  until  clean,  pass¬ 
ing  it  through  the  wringer  and  drying  in 
a  family  spot.  I  have  used  a  woven-wire 
spring  on  saw-horses.  When  the  wool  is 
nearly  dry  take  it  by  handfuls  on  a 
smooth  kitchen  table  or  lap  board,  and 
pull  it  away  with  a  clean  currycomb. 
This  makes  it  light  and  fluffy  in  much  less 
time  than  if  could  be  picked  up  with  the 
fingers.  It  also  makes  an  ideal  filling  for 
comforters,  being  so  much  warmer  and 
lighter  than  cotton.  myrta  TURNBULL. 

Wool  mattresses  can  he  made.  We  have 
comforts  made  of  wool ;  why  not  make  a 
mattress?  Measure  ticking  according  to 
spring  mattress;  make  top  and  bottom; 
take  a  piece  about  f>  in.  wide  and  sew  be¬ 
tween  top  and  bottom,  leaving  one  end 
open  for  the  wool.  Then  take  a  long 
stick  and  push  the  wool  in  this  cover  until 
it  is  solid.  Sew  end  together  and  tuft 
with  a  heavy  cord.  T  only  wish  I  had 
some  of  that  wool ;  I  would  surely  make 
one  mvself.  MRS.  C.  G.  L. 
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Help  Yourself;  Household  Repairs 

Why  call  an  electrician  and  pay  his 
hill  just  because  the  door  hell  doesn’t 
l  ing?  Many  people  have  a  battery  tester 
for  their  automobiles.  Take  one  of  these 
and  test,  the  door-hell  battery.  Quite 
likely  this  is  worn  out;  you  can  easily 
tell.  Then  get  new  batteries  and  insert ; 
it  is  a  a  simple  thing  to  do. 

Electric  hose  for  drop  lights  may  be 
run  along  either  the  baseboard  or  the 
picture  molding,  and  not  show  much  until 
the  drop  is  made  where  the  light  is  want¬ 
ed.  If  electric  bulbs  fail  to  emit  light, 
examine  them  and  see  if  they  are  not 
broken  ;  if  not.  try  screwing  them  in  more 
closely,  and  the  remedy  is  complete. 

If  you  have  an  electric  sad  iron,  look 
out  for  the  screw  between  the  two  rub¬ 
ber  plates  on  the  connecting  part.  If 
this  screw  becomes  loose  or  lost  the  parts 
are  apt  to  get  broken.  Especially  is  this 
true  if  one  has  the  habit  of  standing  the 
iron  on  end.  A  new  screw  can  be  had 
for  very  little;  sometimes  the  light  com¬ 
pany  will  give  you  one,  and  it  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  moment  to  replace  it.  Even 
when  one  of  tin-  hard  rubber  pieces  is 
broken,  the  adding  of  the  screw  will  bring 
them  close  together,  so  that  the  iron  will 
go  right  on  with  its  good  work.  Care 
must  be  exercised  in  using  electric  appli¬ 
ances.  One  day  after  using  the  electric 
sad  iron  it  was  detached  from  the  hose 
and  set  on  the  gas  stove.  The  hose  was 
left  hanging  from  a  socket  in  the  kitchen, 
as  the  work  was  to  be  resumed  later.  A 
member  of  the  family  entered  the  house 
by  way  of  the  kitchen,  merely  took  up  the 
flatiron  hose  and  laid  it  on  the  gat=  range, 
so  that  it  barely  touched  the  iron.  After 
a  time  the  one  who  had  been  using  the 
iron  thought  that  she  smelled  the  peculiar 
odor  of  the  hot  iron.  She  was  upstairs 
and  busy,  and  although  she  assured  her¬ 
self  the  iron  could  not  be  hot  and  could 
do  no  damage,  she  wos  so  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  that  she  finally  went  below,  say¬ 
ing.  apologetically :  "I  thought  1  smelled 
the  electric  iron.  I  know  it  can’t  be  so, 
for  I  detached  it  and  set  it  on  the  gas 
stove.”  A  family  member  exclaimed: 
“Maybe  you  do;  T  just  laid  the  hose 
against  it.”  The  iron  was  almost  white 
hot.  and  yet  the  attachment  had  not  been 
thrust  into  place.  This  merely  shows 
that  care  should  be  exercised.  Never 
leave  the  iron,  even  detached,  standing  on 
an  inflammable  substance.  Had  this  one 
been  left  on  the  ironing  board,  no  doubt 
a  fire  would  have  resulted. 

Have  a  few  electric  bulbs  of  greater 
power  than  the  ordinary  ones.  These  are 
especially  good  for  the  one  who  likes  to 
read,  and  one  in  a  cluster  with  a  drop 
hose  will  furnish  sufficient  light  for  read¬ 
ing.  with  all  the  rest  turned  off.  Yes, 
they  use  more  electricity,  but  one  large 
one  probably  does  not  use  more  than  sev¬ 
eral  small  ones. 

If  the  faucets  in  kitchen  or  bathroom 
leak,  new  washers  are  needed.  Washers 
can  be  bought  for  a  nickel  each.  Be  sure 
the  water  is  turned  off.  and  unscrew  the 
faucet,  remove  the  worn  washer  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  new  one.  replace  the  faucet, 
and  that  trouble  is  ended  for  many 
months.  If  the  drain  pipe  is  stopped  up. 
a  small  rubber  force  pump  may  be  had 
at  small  cost,  and  work  it  over  the  out¬ 
let;  this  usually  makes  a  way.  Then 
pour  boiling  water  and  concentrated  lye 
down  the  pipe,  and  this  will  cut  any 
grease,  which  is  usually  the  cause  of  stop¬ 
page.  Sometimes  the  clogging  is  in  the 
eatchbasin  under  the  sink — the  pipe  that, 
is  bent  like  an  S.  Put  a  pail  under  and 
unscrew  the  little  round*  plate  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bend.  A  monkeywrench  will 
be  needed,  but  is  is  a  useful  thing  for  the 
home  worker  who  aims  to  save  plumber 
and  other  bills,  ('lean  out  this  pipe  with 
a  bent  wire.  Probably  these  things  will 
make  the  drain  effective  again. 

A  little  plaster  of  Paris  and  water  will 
do  many  things.  It  will  fasten  loose  tiles 
in  bathroom,  fill  up  a  broken  place  of 
plaster,  or  refix  a  tile  in  the  fireplace. 
Plaster  of  Paris  hardens  quickly,  and  no 
more  than  is  wanted  should  be  moistened. 
It  is  very  inexpensive. 

If  a  gas  pipe  leaks,  a  mixture  of  boiled 
linseed  oil  and  white  lead,  as  thick  as 
cement,  may  be  applied  to  the  crack  and 
the  leak  stopped.  A  temporary  filling 
may  be  made  with  laundry  soap,  or  even 
gum.  Sometimes  gas  is  known  to  be  leak¬ 
ing  when  the  leak  cannot  be  established. 
It  is  likely  the  leak  is  about  the  gas  jet. 
Turn  the  gas  off  before  beginning  to 
work.  Unscrew  the  fixture,  daub  the 
threads  of  the  screw  portion  with  red 
lead  (common  thick  red  paint)  and  re¬ 
place,  screwing  firmly. 

A  gas  stove  or  plate  needs  cleaning  oc-- 
casionally.  If  greasy  it  should  be  washed 
and  tin*  small  holes  chained  out  with  a 
wire.  Sometimes  a  stiff  brush  will  be 
sufficient  for  cleaning. 

Sometimes  a  carpet  sweeper  refuses  to 
work  because  the  screws  are  loose :  some¬ 
times  it  needs  oil,  and  sometimes  new 
brushes  or  rubber  rollers.  In  using  a 
vacuum  sweeper,  keep  the  dirt  container 
emptied  often.  It  soon  clogs  it  so  that 
its  effectiveness  is  destroyed. 

Many  ways  there  are  for  doing  small 
things  about  the  house,  and  the  “handy” 
boy,  man  or  woman  can  save  many  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  course  of  n  year  by  simply 
“knowing  how”  and  applying  that  knowl- 
ed  ee. 

Sometimes  when  a  door  bell  refuses  to 
Work  it  is  because  the  push  button  is 
worn  :  a  new  one  can  be  had  for  a  very 
few  cents.  kose  seelye-milleb. 


Methods  with  Baked  Beans 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  several  recipes  for 
cooking  beans,  given  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  anc 
a  request  from  the  writer  for  other  read¬ 
ers  to  send  in  their  favorite  recipes  also. 
As  I  have  taken  several  prizes  for  my 
♦wo  methods,  I  will  send  them,  hoping 
they  will  at  least  add  variety.  This  is 
for  dinner  or  large  gatherings:  Soak  one 
quart  of  dry  beans  in  water  for  12  hours. 
I  put  them  in  a  pan,  add  three  quarts  of 
cold  water  and  set  on  back  of  range, 
where  the  water  will  gradually  warm,  anc 
leave  over  night.  In  the  morning  drain 
and  put  into  a  kettle  with  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda  and  eight  quarts  of  cole 
water.  Bring  to  boil  and  boil  until  skins 
split.  Drain  and  put  into  baking  dish, 
season  with  salt,  add  one-quarter  potinc 
salt  pork,  sliced  very  thin,  just  cover  with 


ihe  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2077.  Over  Dress 
for  misses  and  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years. 

0745.  Two  -  piece 
Skirt  for  misses  and 
small  women,  16  and 
18  years.  The  16- 
year  size  over  dress 
will  require  3%  yds. 
of  material  36  in. 
wide,  3(4  yds.  40  or 
44,  2%  yds.  54.  The 
10-year  size  skirt 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  36  or  44 
in.  wide,  1%  yds. 
54.  Each  20  cents. 


2037.  Blouse  with 
straight  collar,  34 
to  44  bust. 

2039.  Two  -  piece 
Skirt,  24  to  34 
waist:  with  plait  or 
ga tilers  la  back. 

The  medium  size 
blouse  will  require 
2(6  yds.  of  material 
36,  40  or  44  in.  wide. 
Tlie  medium  size 
skirt  will  require 
2%  yds.  of  material 
36  ins.  wide,  2% 
yds.  44  or  54.  Width 
of  skirt  at  the  lower 
edge  1(6  yds.  Each 
20  tents. 


2079 

losqt. 


2079.  Dress  with 
or  without  facing,  6 
to  14  years. 

1059.  Design  for 
embroidering  t  h  e 
front  of*  a  blouse, 
with  separate  mo¬ 
tifs.  suitable  for  any 
trimming  purpose. 

The  medium  size 
will  require  3  yds. 
of  material  36  in. 
wide,  2%  yds.  40, 
2(6  yds.  44.  with 
1(6  yds.  extra  any 
width  for  facing. 
Each  20  cents. 


2081.  Girl’s  Dr< 
8  to  14  yoars. 

1031.  Embroid 
motifs  in  squ 
bloek  design,  st 
able  for  any  trl 
ming  purpose. 

The  medium  s 
will  require  3%  y 
of  material  30 
wide,  3%  yds.  • 
3 >4  yds.  54.  Eti 
20  cents. 


water  and  place  in  hut  oven  and  cook 
until  beans  are  tender.  When  the  water 
begins  to  boil  stir  well  to  distribute  pork 
slices  thoroughly  and  dust  top  with  pep¬ 
per.  The  second  is  for  luncheon  or  sand¬ 
wiches.  Soak  one’quart  of  beaus  in  three 
quarts  of  water  for  12  hours,  l'ut  beans 
in  cold  water,  set  on  range,  let  beat  grad¬ 
ually  and  stand  over  night.  In  morning 
drain,  put  in  kettle  with  three  quarts  cold 
water  and  one  level  teaspoon  soda,  bring 
to  boil  and  continue  boiling  until  skins 
split ;  then  drain,  put  m  baking  dish,  just 
cover  with  water  and  season  with  salt, 
and  one-half  cup  lard  or  other  fat.  Stir 
well  and  dust  top  with  pepper.  Place  in 
oven  to  finish  cooking  and  cut  in  slices 
ami  serve  on  a  garnished  platter.  If  used 
while  hot.  serve  on  platter  in  spoonfuls 
carefully  cut  to  keep  ball  shape,  from  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  jessie. 


Lemon  Pie 

In  one  pint  of  boiling  water  I  stir  three 
tablespoons  of  dissolved  cornstarch,  then 
put  in  juice  of  one  lemon.  Add  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  beaten  up  with  a  cup  of  sugar, 
a  little  salt,  it  teaspoon  of  butter.  Pour 
in  crust,  beat  all  whites  of  eggs  stiff,  add 
tablespoon  of  granulated  sugar,  put  on 
pie,  and  brown  slightly  in  oven.  M.  u.  v. 


IRECTf™  FACTORY 


ri  ET  your  shoes  direct  from  factory  at 
AT  maker’s  prices  nml  save  dollars  on  your 
shoe  bills.  Honest,  well-made  solid  shoes 
nt  n  savin*  of  $2.00  to  $3.00.  Absolute  Ruar-  ^ 
nnteo  of  satisfaction  or  money  back  at  once 
Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  Our^ 
business  years  old;  successful 
cause  built  on  square 
dealing.  Two  of  our 
newest  styles  for  Indies 
pictured  here.  Style*  A* 
of  Genuine  Black  Kid 
with  new  cross-over 
straps.  Good  weight 
sole,  perforated  too, 
solid  Cuban  heel.  Style 
‘B’lfonuine  dark  brown 


be 


Genuine 
KID 


Style 

“A” 


YOUR 
CHOICE 


Calfskin,  'Rubber  Heel:  neatly  perforated: 
shapely  and  smart.  Both  styles  very  popular. 
AH  Bizos.  state  choice  of  model  A’  or  B 
end  kivo  size.  If  you  don*  t  thinkthern 
worth  $2.00  to  $3.00  more,  return  them 
and  Hrct  your  money.  Order  now. 

Send  only  $3. 3D.  We 
pay  postage. 

We  Guarantee 

that  theie  shoe*  are 
made  by  u>,  that 
they  will  giro 
you  satisfac* 
tion,  or  your 
money  back. 

Genuine 

Calfskin 
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.39 


Postpaid 

FREE— Our  New  Big 

Catalog, full  of  amazing  valucsin 
shoes  and  clothing.  Send  foritNOW. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Company 

Department  20A,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cuticura  Soap 

- Imparts - 

The  Velvet  Touch 

Soap. Ointment, Talcum  25c. everywhere.  Fersamples 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  U.  Malden,  Man. 


TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Sec  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  May  21,  Page  743 


100  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


815 


Just  What  You  Want 
For  Summer  Footwear 


CANVAS  WELT  SHOES  with  a  full 
leather  tip,  solid  leather 
innersole,  can  be  retapped 
and  taps  sewed  on. 

Prie • 

Men’s  Sizes,  6  lo  1 1  $2.50 
Boys’  Sizes  1-5  2.15 

Little  Men’s  Sizes, 

8-13'/2  1.95 

Parcel  Post 
Prepaid 


Mail  Your  Order  Today 
Delay  meant  Disappointment 


Genuine  U.S.Navy  Shoes 


black  Calf  Skin,  all  bearing  U.b.  Inspectors  Stamp. 


Sizes  5—11 .  C.  D,  A,  /•',  Widths 

Market  Value  $8.50,  Our  Price  $5.50 


Dank  Deferences :  Drockton  National  Dank.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied. 

The  B.  B.  Shoe  Co  ,  47  49  51  Centre  Street,  Brockton.  Mats. 


“Dish  Toweling” 

Direct  from  Mill 

18  yds.  of  best  quality  14-Inch  checked  Cotton  Dish 
Toweling  sent  1’ostpaUl  lor  Two  Dollurs 

Cotton  Dish  Towels 

Mill  Seconds,  14  in.  x  30  in. 
One  dozen  postpaid  $1 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  if  Dusatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Clinton,  Mass. 


S  PEC I A  L 


Combination  Offer 

oo 


5  Gillies’  A-RE-CO. 

lbs.  COFFEE 

Bean  or  Ground 

3  Sample  Mixed 

lbs.  TEA 

Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 
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SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satin/ action  < Guaranteed  or  Money  Dock 


GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  Y»*ari»  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


KEEP  TO  THE  RIGHT ! 

[USE  WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES  to  put  Varnish  and  Enamel 

onto  surfaces  permanently.  They  spread  color  and  varnish  evenly. 
They  insure  against  crawling,  scaling,  or  spotting, 
ra  highly  'polished  mirror  like  surface . 


and  create  a 


Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING -J.J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston. U.S. A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Owr  IK)  Years  nod  the  Largest  h*.thr  World . 


It  Took  Twenty  Years 
to  Write  This  Book 


^PARM 


FOR  more  than  20  years  the  Hope  Farm  Notes 
have  appeared  each  week  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Thousands  of  country  people  have 
enjoyed  these  stories,  which  contain  such  a  pleasing 
mixture  of  kindly  humor,  sound  philosophy  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  country  life.  More 
than  25  of  the  best  of  these  stories  which  have 
appeared  during  the  last  20  years  have  been  selected  and  printed  in  FY 
an  attractive  224-page  book  called  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

“ An  Unusual  Book  by  an  Unusual  Man” 

This  is  the  way  the  editor  of  the  “Bristol  News”  of  Bristol,  Conn., 
describes  this  book,  and  many  other  readers  have  expressed  the  same- 
sentiments. 

One  man  writes:  “My  wife  says  this  is  the  most  ‘homey,’  satis¬ 
fying  book  she  has  read  in  many  a  day.” 

Another  reader  says:  “There  must  need  be  a  strong  cover  for 
such  a  book,  because  it  will  be  read  and  re-read.” 

We  know  you  will  enjoy  this  book  as  well  as  hundreds  of  others 
who  have  found  pleasure  and  entertainment  from  these  wholesome 
stories  of  farm  life. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  cloth  bound,  and  makes  a  most  desirable 
present  to  a  friend.  The  price  is  $1.50  a  copy,  postpaid.  Just  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  "Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


Name  . Town . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No. 
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Tkt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Learn  Auto 


and  Tractor  Bnslaess 

Make  yourself  sure  of  a  steady,  bifl 
income.  Come  to  this  school— the 
World’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Auto¬ 
motive  School.  Learn  in  6  to  8 
.  weeks— earn  $150  to  $400  a  month. 

^  #  AUTO  U  TRACTOR 

Jijane  School 

Thousands  of  opportunities  open  to  you — good 
ones  right  in  your  own  neighborhood.  Come  to 
the  Big  School — where  you  learn  quickest  by 
most  practical  methods.  Twice  more  floor  space, 
twice  more  equipment  for  daily  use  than  any 
oth<jr  Auto  School  in  America. 

Free  Catalog  write  ,for 

- sc  84-page  Catalog 

showing  big  opportunities  now  open. 

Raiie  School  Dept.  224t 

Kansas  City.  Me.  Cincinnati,  0. 


*2,000,000 

INVESTED 


The  first  remedy  for 
Lump  Jaw  was 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Price  $2.60  (War  Tax  Paid) 
and  it  remains  today  the  standard  treatment, 
with  years  of  success  back  of  it,  known  to 
be  of  merit  and  fully  guaranteed.  Don’t 
experiment  with  substitutes.  Use  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  or  bad  the  ease  or  what  else  you 
may  have  tried  — your  money  back  if  Flem¬ 
ing's  Actinoform  ever  fails.  Our  fair  plan 
of  selling,  together  with  full  information  on 
Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment,  is  given  in 
Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  ever  printed  to 
be  given  away.  Contains  192  pages  and  69 
illustrations.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS..  16  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 
'25  Year *  at  the  Stock  Yardt” 


ABSORBIne 

TKAOE  MARK  HEG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
—  lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Mat*. 


LOW  PRICE 

INDIVIDUAL  THRESHERS 

WE  GOT  THEM 
for  4  H.  P.  up  to 
TRACTOR  SIZE 
RECORD  OF  70  YEARS 
Doylestown  Agricultural  Co.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


THE  FRONT  gave 

^^GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME 

W/R 

Continuous  Open  Door  Front.  IVr 
\  manent  steel  ladder  attached 

SI  P' 

“  10  x  21 .  151.28 

OUR\f  aTo 

Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

-abm  ’ 

»R£E  111™ 

catalog  wmim 

■  GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

UlUlllill  Uoxll  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. 

The  Genuine  CHAMPION  Cools  Milk 

Operates  quickly,  easily,  cheaply.  Saves  its  cost 
in  one  week.  Halts  bacterial  growth.  Removes 
odors.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
i  for  special  offer.  Folder  free. 

ChampionMilk  Cooler  Co., Dept.  K  Cortland, N.Y. 


PRICE 


SI  25 

De- 

livered. 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  IS  GREEN  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


SCAB-CHASE 


cures  stcli,  mange  and 
cab.es  on  your  ani¬ 
mals,  or  it  does  not 
—————————  cost  ou  a  cent.  Abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed.  Liberal  package  $1.50  at  your 
dealer,  or  write  GRAtLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Bo,  No.  9.  Newport.  Vt. 


New  York  State  FARMS  TWXSW?! 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  aiid 
price  to  please  von.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCT.  Inc.,  Dept.  I.  Olean,  N.  1. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Rule  Regarding  Cooling  Milk 

We  are  having  some  trouble  in  regard 
to  cooling  the  morning's  milk.  My  milk 
is  delivered  at  the  factory  before  nine 
o'clock.  and  they  insist  it  mnst  be  cooled 
down  to  60  degrees.  As  I  understand 
the  rules,  it  requires  no  cooling  if  deliv¬ 
ered  before  nine  o’clock  J.  r.  c. 

New  York. 

Following  is  the  rule  of  the  New  York 
Hoard  of  Health  for  the  cooling  of  milk 

Temperature  of  Milk. — The  milk  must 
he  cooled  immediately  after  milking  and 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  not  more 
than  00  deg.  F.  Provided,  however, 
morning’s  milk  need  not  be  cooled  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  milking  and  the  time  of 
delivery  to  the  creamery  or  pasteurizing 
plant  if  such  delivery  is  made  before 
0  A.  M. 

We  have  had  reports  from  some  sec¬ 
tions  where  milk  was  delivered  after  nine 
o’clock  in  which  the  inspectors  demanded 
that  the  milk  be  cooled  down  promptly 
after  milking,  because  of  the  long  dis¬ 
tance  of  shipping,  which  necessitated  the 
delivery  after  nine  o’clock,  but  we  have 
had  no  previous  complaints  of  warm  milk 
being  delivered  before  nine  o’clock.  Milk 
delivered  in  that  way  is  clearly  within 
the  above-quoted  rule  from  the  Board  of 
Health. 

Tn  half  a  century  of  intimate  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  business,  we  have  never 
known  a  time  when  there  were  so  many 
obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  the  producers 
of  milk.  We  never  knew  so  much  milk 
j  to  be  destroyed  and  rejected  and  dumped 
as  is  reported  from  different  sections  at 
the  present  time.  It  looks  as  if  there  was 
a  concerted  action  to  discourage  its  pro¬ 
duction. 


New  Holstein  Record  for  New  Jersey 

Senior  three-year-oid  class  for  milk  in 
New  Jersey  has  a  new  class  leader.  Fin- 
derne  Netherlaud  Yaldessa  No.  .‘574.245 
having  completed  her  seven  and  30-day 
records  with  the  following  results:  Seven 
days,  074.5  lbs.  of  milk,  21.10  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter;  30  days,  2.743  lbs.  of  milk.  83.59  lbs. 
of  butter. 

She  displaces  l’inderue  Wachusett 
Fayne  in  her  milk  production  by  over  100 
lbs.  of  milk,  which  cow  was  owned  by 
Finderne  Stock  Farms,  Finderne,  N.  J. 
■She  calved  February  22.  dropping  a  very 
fine  bull  calf,  sired  by  King  Ilengerveld 
Yaldessa.  their  junior  sire.  Her  best 
day’s  milk  production  was  100  lbs.,  made 
on  the  forty-fifth  day  of  test. 

WILLIAM  J.  N TILTON,  JR., 

'Official  A  It.  O.  Supervisor. 


Excess  Moisture  in  Butter 

Why  does  the  amount  of  moisture  vary 
so  much  from  time  to  time  in  butter? 
How  can  one  obviate  excessive  amount 
of  moisture.  mbs.  u.  b.  h. 

Churning  temperature,  over-churning 
and  the  working  of  ihe  butter  are  three 
important  factors  determining  the 
amount  of  moisture  that  may  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  butter.  Churning  is  usually 
stopped  when  the  butter  granules  are 
about  the  size  of  kernels  of  popcorn.  The 
butter  is  said  to  be  over-churned  when 
the  butter  has  formed  into  larger-sized 
granules  or  pieces  than  noted  above.  Over- 
churning.  especially  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  will  effectively  increase  the  moisture 
content  of  butter,  and  should  be  guarded 
against  for  that  reason.  In  farm  butter¬ 
making  it  is  of  primary  importance  that 
the  butter  be  not  ovei -churned  before' the 
buttermilk  is  drawn  off  and  the  butter 
washed. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  wash  water 
is  high  and  the  butter  is  washed  exces¬ 
sively,  it  will  contain  too  much  water 
when  finished,  and  appear  salvy.  Wash¬ 
ing  butter  with  water  at  a  low  temper¬ 
ature  will  not  incorporate  so  much  moist¬ 
ure.  Working  of  butter  tends  to  express 
excessive  water.  Rutter  should  nut.  how¬ 
ever,  be  worked  in  water  after  salt  has 
been  added.  “Leaky’’  butter  will  usually 
result  under  such  cmditions.  When  but¬ 
ter  is  in  a  firm  condition,  excessive  work¬ 
ing  may  be  practiced  to  reduce  the  water 
content.  One  should  follow  a  uniform 
procedure  in  butter-making  in  order  to 
insure  a  uniform  product  at  all  times. 
The  dairy  thermometer  will  be  found  one 
of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  equip¬ 
ment.  Experience  and  practice  will  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  make-up  of  the  churn¬ 
ing  schedule.  j.  w.  b. 


‘Strong  Tasting  Butter 

We  have  a  family  cow  which  came  fresh 
in  January ;  calf  was  taken  away  Feb¬ 
ruary  14.  I  am  feeding  the  following: 
100  lbs.  corn.  75  lbs.  oats,  60  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat,  ground  together,  to  which  I  add 
50  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  40  lbs.  bran,  and 
mix  all  together.  I  feed  3  qts.  of  this 
three  times  a  day,  on  cut  bay.  as  mixed 
feed.  For  roughage  I  am  feeding  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  all  cow  will  eat.  This  hay 
was  made  in  1010:  has  few  weeds  in  it. 
Cow  does  not  seem  to  relish  it  very  much. 
We  started  to  make  some  butter  while 


calf  was  yet  w  iw.  and  this  butter 
was  sweet  and  light,  and  was  so  for 

several  weeks  aiv<-r  calf  was  taken  away. 
Then  I  commenced  to  feed  cow  about 
%  peck  potatoes  once  a  day  in  the  middle 
of  forenoon,  and  then  it  seems  that  but¬ 
ter  would  be  sweet  at  first,  but  after  get¬ 
ting  a  few  days  old  would  get  strong  aud 
have  a  disagreeable  odor.  We  could  no¬ 
tice  nothing  wrong  in  milk  or  in  cream. 
Milk  or  cream  does  not  get  sour  before 
churning;  no  trouble  at  all  about  churn¬ 
ing;  wife  is  an  experienced  butter-maker, 
and  can  make  good  butter.  I  have  quir 
feeding  the  potatoes,  thinking  that  might 
have  been  causing  the  trouble.  We  would 
like  to  know,  if  possible,  where  the 
trouble  is.  Was  it  in  the  potatoes  we 
fed,  or  is  it  in  the  cottonseed  meal,  or 
where  probably  is  the  trouble?  c.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  exact 
cause  of  strong-tasting  butter.  There  are 
several  things  which  might  cause  this  off 
flavor.  It  is  not  likely  that  either  the 
potatoes  or  the  cottonseed  meal  is  causing 
the  trouble.  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  cream  is  not  soured  or  rip¬ 
ened  properly  before  churning.  In  such 
event,  any  undesirable  bacteria  in  the 
milk  would  impart  their  flavors,  or  even 
themselves  bo  taken  into  the  butter  and 
later  cause  trouble  The  ripening  or 
souring  of  the  cream  would  tend  to  do 
away  with  such  bacteria  and  incidentally 
improve  the  flavor  cf  the  butter. 

When  cream  is  kept  very  cold  there  are 
often  bitter  flavors  developed.  If  the 
cream  is  held  at  70  deg.  F.  until  sour, 
and  is  then  kept  cold  until  churned,  those 
organisms  which  cause  bitter  flavors  will 
not  develop  as  they  will  if  the  cream  is 
kept  cold  and  sweet  until  churning. 

At  this  particular  time  of  the  year  but¬ 
ter  flavor  may  become  affected  by  the  feed 
that  the  cow  receives.  This  is  especially 
true  if  the  cow  is  getting  new  pasturage. 
A  marked  flavor  is  produced  with  the 
change  from  Winter  feeding  to  pasturage. 
Often  a  strong  flavor  is  imparted  to  the 
butter  if  the  cows  get  wild  onions  in  their 
feed;  j.  w.  b. 


Preserving  Milk  in  Bottles 

M  hat  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  put¬ 
ting  up  milk  in  bottles,  like  soft  drinks, 
sterilizing  and  adding  some  preservative, 
to  keep  it  indefinitely,  and  perhaps  add¬ 
ing  some  fruit  flavors  thereto?  Do  you 
think  the  milk  would  keep,  and  if  adding 
some  preservative,  what  do  you  think  is 
the  best  and  safest  to  use?  This  thought 
has  come  to  me  lately,  because  of  a  new 
soft  drink  concern  just  started  in  our 
community.  This  stuff  is  put  up  in  S-oz. 
bottles  and  sells,  by  the  case,  24  bottles, 
for  $1  ;  at  retail.  7c  a  bottle.  You  see.  it 
sells  for  more  than  the  best  milk,  and  is 
perhaps  90  per  cent  water.  Milk  at 
wholesale  brings  around  7c  per  quart  in 
this  locality.  There  ought  to  be  a  good 
profit  in  this  scheme  if  I  can  get  the  mi  Ik 
to  keep.  p.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

Milk  cannot  be  put.  up  in  bottles  and 
sterilized  like  soft  drinks  because  of  its 
peculiar  nature.  There  is  nothing  in  soft 
drinks  that  would  be  affected  by  such  a 
high  heat  as  used  in  sterilizing.  Milk,  on 
the  contrary,  is  readily  changed  upon  be¬ 
ing  treated  with  such  a  high  temperature. 
The  many  physical  and  chemical  changes 
that  occur  make  such  a  proposition  im¬ 
practicable.  Then,  too,  the  idea,  as  sug¬ 
gested.  of  adding  some  preservative  to 
aid.  in  the  preservation  of  the  milk,  would 
be  illegal,  as  the  law  states  that  such  milk 
is  “adulterated.”  The  addition  of  any 
substance  that  would  prevent  bacterial  de¬ 
composition  would  of  necessity  be  of  a 
poisonous  nature,  and  naturally  would  in¬ 
jure  (he  food  value  of  the  milk.  J.  w.  b. 

Silage  and  Baby's  Milk 

Please  is  M’.  B.  D.  a  bachelor?  It 
must  be  so,  for  in  his  answer  to  G.  (’.  I).. 
page  574.  lie  overlooks  that  all-important 
fact  that  the  milk  of  that  particular  cow 
is  to  be  fed  to  a  baby.  It  evidently  does 
not  occur  to  him  that  it  is  the  baby’s 
digestive  apparatus,  not  the  cow’s,  that 
will  suffer  from  the  gluten  and  silage. 
I  think  there  are  plenty  of  mothers  who 
will  furnish  pretty  good  evidence  that 
silage  or  green  corn  of  any  description  is 
not  proper  food  for  a  cow  furnishing  food 
for  a  child  under  four  years.  n.  P.  c. 

Isn’t  your  statement  that  silage  and 
green  corn  are  not  suitable  foods  for  cows 
that  furnish  milk  for  children  under  four 
years  of  age  rather  sweeping,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  probably  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  market  milk  of  our  cities,  and  the 
milk  upon  which  their  young  children  are 
fed1,  is  from  silage-fed  cows?  The  sta¬ 
tistical  evidence  of  the  suitability  of  such 
milk  for  infant  feeding  would  weigh  rather 
heavily  against  you.  I  am  afraid,  if  all 
mothers  of  artificially  fed  infants  were 
called  upon. 

Statistics,  however,  are  poor  food  for 
any  individual  baby,  aud  it.  may  be  that 
the  one  iu  question  was  really  having  its 
digestion  upset  by  the  milk  of  a  silage- 
fed  cow.  It  may  further  be  true  that 
the  silage-fed  cow  was  responsible  for  the 
baby’s  trouble ;  the  baby’s  physician 
should  be  the  best  judge  of  that,  and  bis 
advice  should  be  followed. 

But  when  it  comes  to  condemning 
silage  as  a  food  for  cows  supplying  milk 
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to  infants,  we  are  obliged  to  dissent. 
There  is  too  much,  and  too  good,  medical 
authority  to  the  contrary.  The  use  of 
green  corn  is  a  little  more  questionable ; 
this  is  apt.  to  cause  looseness  of  the 
Dowels  in  the  cow  and  a  similar  looseness 
.a  those  of  the  baby  taking  the  milk,  but 
even  this  is  usually  temporary. 

Each  individual  baby  is  a  law  unto 
itself  in  the  matter  of  feeding ;  no  rules 
universally  applicable  can  be  laid  down, 
but  the  milk  from  silage-fed  cows  should 
not  arbitrarily  be  rejected  because  of  its 
method  of  feeding.  Good  silage,  fed  in 
proper  quantities  is  a  suitable  food  for 
cows  furnishing  milk  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  at  all  ages,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  infants  with  whom  such  milk 
may  disagree.  These  cases,  however, 
should  be  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  babies  and  should  not 
condemn  silage-made  milk  for  all ;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  for  all  children  under  four 
years  of  age.  M.  R.  D. 


Ration  for  Cows  on  Grass 

Will  you  give  ration  for  cows  on  grass? 
I  can  get  the  following  grains:  Cotton¬ 
seed,  $2;  gluten,  $2.00:  oilmen],  $2.50; 
cornmeal.  $1.70;  bran.  $1.30;  ground 
oats,  $1.25  H.  N.  b. 

Maine. 

Cows  on  pasture  receive  a  considerable 
amount,  of  protein  from  grass.  A  ration 
rather  low  in  protein  concentrates  will 
serve  all  right.  The  following  ration  is 
suggested ;  500  lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs. 

bran.  200  lbs.  groats.  200  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  100  lbs.  gluten.  Cows  giving  25 
lbs.  of  milk  daily  should  receive  at  least 
3  lbs.  of  grain  on  pasture:  1  lb.  of  grain 
should  be  added  for  each  5  lbs.  of  milk. 
This  rule  applies  only  on  abundant,  pas¬ 
tures.  j.  w.  B. 


Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Would  you  give  me  a  ration  for  dairy 
cows?  I  have  mixed  hay,  not  the  best 
quality,  and  some  coru  silage.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  about  a  peck  of  potatoes  a  day  to  a 
cow.  I  can  get  ground  oats  and  barley, 
oilmoal,  cottonseed  meal,  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  bran  and  cornmeal.  n.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

From  the  feeds  you  have  suggested  you 
should  be  able  to  mix  a  very  good  ration. 
A  ration  should  have  bulk,  palatability 
and  variety.  It  should  be  digestible.  With 
the  roughage  you  have  available  you  will 
need  a  ration  rather  high  in  protein,  as 
there  is  a  lack  of  it  in  your  hay.  1 
would  suggest  a  mixture  made  up  of  200 
lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs.  barley,  200  lbs. 
ground  oats.  200  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  oil- 
meal,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  and  100  lbs. 
buckwheat  middlings.  You  should  feed 
this  ration  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to 
each  3V2  lbs.  of  milk.  J.  w.  B. 


Space  Required  for  Rabbits 

Is  if  necessary  to  have  a  large  plot  of 
ground  for  raising  rabbits,  just  as  a 
pastime,  aud  to  earn  a  reasonable  profit 
from  them?  Can  you  suggest  some  other 
kind  of  animal-raising  where  a  small 
profit  can  be  made,  using  a  plot  of  ground 
in  the  country?  IT.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

Rabbits  should  have  a  floor  space  of 
12  sq.  ft.,  and  may  be  kept  in  tiers  of 
three  hutches.  Leaving  passageway  be¬ 
tween  rows  of  hutches  of  2  ft.,  you  can 
put  four  rows  of  hutches  on  a  plot  0x12 
ft.,  each  row  of  three  hutches.  This 
gives  you  12  hutches  0x12  ft.  each.  A 
car  shed  facing  east  or  south  is  an  ideal 
place  for  outdoor  hutches.  The  profit  will 
depend  on  the  management  and  success 
iu  raising  good  healthy  stock.  F.  n.  G. 


Fitting  Hares  for  Exhibition 

We  have  some  Black  Siberian  bares 
which  we  wish  to  prepare  properly  for 
the  Fall  fair.  Gould  you  give  us  some 
information  on  this  subject?  c.  D. 

Salmon  Arm.  B.  G. 

For  show  purposes  select  stock  not 
older  than  15  months  for  seniors.  Feed 
them  sparingly  on  oats,  but  give  plenty 
of  hay,  water  and  a  carrot  every  day  or 
every  other  day.  Keep  the  -stock  away 
from  direct,  sunlight,  and  if  possible 
screen  off  the  open  portion  of  the  hutch 
with  muslin.  This  will  tend  to  darken 
the  color  and  at  least  prevent  bleaching, 
which  always  occurs  with  rufous  red  Bel¬ 
gians  when  exposed  to  direct  sun  rays. 
Keep  hutches  clean,  and  put  straw  or  saw¬ 
dust  on  the  floor,  and  the  rabbit  will  take 
care  of  its  pelt.  The  rabbit  should  look  as 
racy  as  possible,  hence  the  ration  to  re¬ 
duce  all  fat.  except  for  Flemish  Giants, 
where  the  weight  will  often  decide  the 
prize.  It  is  understood  that  the  rabbit 
should  not  be  starved,  for  there  might  be 
dauger  that  he  is  under  weight  when 
judged,  which  would  throw  him  out  of 
competition.  Look  up  standard  of  weight 
in  any  book  ou  care  of  rabbits  i\  n.  (4 


“So  you  wish  to  leave  to  get  married. 
Mary?  I  hope  you  have  given  the  matter 
serious  consideration.”  “Oh.  I  have.” 
was  the  earnest  reply.  “I  have  been  to 
two  fortunte  tellers  and  a  clairvoyant, 
and  looked  in  a  sign  book,  and  dreamed 
on  a  lock  of  hair,  aud  have  been  to  one 
of  those  asterrologers.  and  to  a  meejum. 
and  they  all  tell  me  to  go  ahead,  sir.  I 
ain’t  one  to  marry  reckless  like,  sir" — 
Credit  Lost. 
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Duroc-Jerseys  Are  Prolific 

'  and 

Profitable 


They  raise  bis  families.  Hardy, 
easy-feeding,  quick  maturing. 

That  iswhy  Duroc-.Terseystoday 
outnumber  any  other  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  1918, 51  percent 
were  Durco-Jerseys. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  —  “DUROC-JERSEY.  HOGS  ARE  PROFITABLE” 

published  and  mailed  free  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world  (over  10,000  members)  for  the 

benefit  of  hog  raisers  everywhere. 

THE  NATIONAL  DUROC-JERSEY  RECORD  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  140 -PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


SWINE 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Registered  and  immune.  McChord-Pathflnder  Strain. 
Both  sexes.  Pairs  and  trios.  From  large  type  sows  of 
Defender  breeding,  producing  10  to  13  pigs  each. 

O.  Buchanan  like  View  Farm  Newton,  N.  J. 

IT)  U  R  O  C-J  ERSEY  PIGS 
Defender-Volunteer  foundation.  Large  type.  Select 
stock.  #25  per  pair,  registered:  #20  per  pair,  unregis¬ 
tered.  Two  Fine  Service  Boars,  18  months  old,  $00  Each. 

F.  B.  CRAWFORD  -  North  East,  Fa. 

DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Vigorous.  Well  Grown.  Bred  right.  Triple  inoculated" 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list.  JOHN  H. 
&  KENNETH  H  ANKINSON.  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

Duroc-Jerseys  of  Quality 

Blue  blood  under  red  skin.  Write  your  wants. 

Dr  IV.  A.  AVindle.Maccabec  Farms, Chatham,  Pa. 

DllfOf-  fptKPV  PffTC  FOR  SALE.  Some  very 

uutut.  jersey  riy*  tine  eiits.  A]so  ,tnilt 

hoars.  Reg.  and  immune.  A.  B.  DORSMAN. 
Supt.  Fern  Brook  Farm,  Menands  Rd  .  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Ill  TU  Af  DIP  C  #22  and  $25  a  pair.  Express 
UCUUC  Mr  IUJ  prepaid.  Full  pe  d  i  g  r  e  e  s 


ress 

)>  e  d  i  g  r  e  e  s 

i~.rnishc-d  free.  (Stephen  Kellogg,  Burdette,  N.  \ 


PVTTTJ  Best  of  Breeding.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

L/U  I V  KJ  V  ,  ^  ODITIIIA  FARM,  Stanley,  N.Y. 

Unrnno  -'  ff,w  good  ones  vet  at  $10  each.  Pedigreed. 

lAUTOCS  s.  WEEKS  .  DeGrnir,  Ohio 

Dump  lorcnve  Young  pigs  for  sale  from 
tilOC  Jd&Uyo  noted  blood  lines.  Prices 

1  easonable.  PERCY  E.  HICKS,  Supt..  OLD  OAKS  FARM.  Rumjtin,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRES 


Choice  Berkshires-^ 

We  have  some  extra  nice  young 
boars,  sows  and  gilts  of  Masterpiece 
and  Double  Champion  33rd  breed¬ 
ing  at  prices  that  are  right. 

Webb  Farms,  Box  R,  Clinton  Corners,  N.Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Selected  open  gilts  born  last  Sept,  and  Oct. 
weighing  in  hard  flesh  on  pasture  275  to  300 
pounds.  Excellent  prospects  for  the  under 
year  classes  at  the  fall  fairs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING 

Box  15  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


c 


DOGS 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

Feeder  pigs  all  sold.  A  few  sow  pigs  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  still  on  offer.  Order 
now.  Bred  sows  at  low  prices,  bred  to 
sons  of  Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 

LEE  BOYCE,  Mgr. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t*  any  address  by 

America's 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Four  Female  Coon  Hound  Pups 

Two  months  old.  34  hound  H  Airedale.  Parents 
fine  hunters.  86  each. 

J.  L.  LONG  *  Dayton,  Pa. 

German  Shepherd, Collies,  Old  English  Shep- 

hord  A  irerialc  Pnno  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies, 
neru,  flireudie  UUgS  Poland  China  and  Du  roc  Boars. 
Holstein  bulls.  Goodyoung  Cockerels.  Babbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  YV.  11.  WiTSOK,  Bn  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

Pure-Bred  Collie  Pups 

tion  guaranteed.  II.  A.  VOI  DER,  Sellersvillc,  Pa. 

<vn«>uort  Pomalo  T«x  Hound  ;  3  yrs.;  extra  good.  First 

OpdjBU  re  Hid  It  check.  Sis;.  HARRY  0  MOORE,  8aliiburj,V*. 

flnllie  and  FnyTorrinrv  Theintelllgent  kind.  Prieesrea- 
l/Ullie  auu  rui  lemers  sonable.  Write  for  catalog  on 
Dogs  and  Poultry.  Edwin  a.  Souder,  Sei.lehsvillk,  Pa. 

Skunk  and  Coon  Hound  ;rRRfIaMooRE:'s,,aku7,!cve?ma0nt 


(UIH-Il  E1D  COLI-I E  PI  PS, 
LONDON  KENNEES 


the  intelligent  kind. 
Grove  City,  Pa. 


FomalftFnv  Hnnr.d  1  Year-  Is  extra  w,  |i  hred.  First 

remaieroj  nuunu  Check. $25.  HARRY  0.  MOOr.E,  Salisbury,  VI. 

FEM  ALE  FOX  TERRIER,  lvr.  Bred  to  skunk  and 
coon  dog.  First  check  B0.  HARRY  0.  MOORE,  Salisbury,  Vt. 

V  ale  9  iron  t  [)««■  2  years.  Hard  to  heat.  First  check  *35. 
Jldlc  OKUilf.  UOg  Harry  D.Moore. Salisbury, Vermont 

SACRIFICE — Choice  Hound  Puppiew.  Must  be 
soid.  #5 — $10.  FRED  MINERLEY,  Athens.  N  Y. 

f' o  1 1,  yrs  T^liliYTiC  Males.  #10  j  Females,  #5, 

UOllie  .r  upb  IIaKHY  P.  MOOltE,  Salisbury,  Vermont 


Middlebrook  Farm  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs.  Both  sexes.  Six  and  eight  weeks  old. 
Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  .May  and  June  farrow. 
Prices  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

MIDDLEBROOK  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Large,  Registered  Berkshires 

all  ages  :  shipped  on  approval. 

Also  hooking  orders  for  spring  and  summer  pigs. 

DAVID  AVIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May  and  June.  Also 
Gilts  bred  for  August  farrow.  Fall  boars  ready  for 
service.  <  >nr  spring  pigs  are  good  ones.  Can  furnish 
pairs  and  trios  unrelated.  RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trummsburg.  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered.  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
ot  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb. 
256336,  and  Duke's  Champion  22nd.  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  K.  WATSON*  Prop.,  Murblcdale,  Conn. 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Best  of  Breeding.  Good  service  hoars,  gilts  and 
spring  pigs.  Richard  E.  Wais,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Weave  making  a  special  offer  for  the  next  15  da  s  on 
Bred  Gilts.  Baby  Berkshire's  of  ail  ages.  We  shipC.  O.  D. 
E.  G.  FISHER  -  Hamilton,  New  York 


SWINE 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

I  am  offering  three  boars  of  exceptional  quality, 
sired  by  D's  Clansman,  one  of  the  best  ami  largest 
sons  of  The  Clansman  and  a  boar  that  W.  C.  Davis, 
of  Knightstown.  Indiana,  refused  $15,000  for.  These 
pigs  are  priced  far  below  their  value  and  I  solicit 
inquiries  from  men  who  want  real  herd  headers. 
Dams  by  Archback  Giant  and  Emriek's  Giant.  Reg¬ 
istered  and  cholera  immune  for  life. 

J.  E.  WAY  CLAYTON,  DELAWARE 


GOATS 


Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks 

giving  5  qts.and  Better.  S.  J.  SHARPLES.  R.  D.5.  Norristown,  Pa 

Foil  PALE— Pure  Toggenburg  Bucks.  Mature.  5' ear- 
ling  Kid  from  6-qt.  dams.  Ur.  GORDON,  Lranburj,  V  J. 

~  SHEEP  7.  ] 

■- 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS  D0RSETS 

We  arc-  offering  choice  pure-bred  Registered  Fall  born 
i  ambs  and  Yearlings  at  farmers’ prices.  Early  lambs 
bring  the  money.  One  Fall  or  early  Winter  lamb  worth 
t«o  Spring  lambs.  Why  not  give  the  Dorsets  a  trial !  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  cross-breeding.  ARTHUR DANKS,  Mgr..  Allomuchy.N.J 

Fnr  Qoln  R«C.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  BAMS  and 
rUI  edit  EWES  Apply  Ol’HIK  FARM.  I'unlinq  .V  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


J 


SOUTH  FARM 
A  YRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willonghbv,  Ohio 

A.YRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CRESTMONT  FARM  »  Bunbury,  Pa, 


QUALITY  HAIV1PSHIRES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex.  by  Grand 
ChampionSirBlythedale.  Free  Circular. 

-  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

ca  Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.  -  Box  R 

Rnrr  8  I  P  Ditto  #11  each.  Registered  free. 

neg.U.  !.  0.  rigs  LOUIS  M.  WILLS,  Youngilown.N.Y. 

Poland -China  Swine 

tants.  Make  Inquiries.  Dr.  KNOX,  Danbury,  Conn. 

nhoctor  Whltac  Big  type  weanling  pigs.  Rajah, 
UlluolwV  TV  II P I  ca  Prince  Bone.  Schoolmaster 
breeding.  Reg.  free.  SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  Memphis,  S.  Y 

FANCY  O.  I.  C’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

30  PIGS  FOIL  SALE 

25  Yorkshires,  7  weeks  old,  $6  each.  25  Berkshire- 
Yorkshire  cross.  7  weeks,  86  each.  Ship  C.  0.  I). 

HARTFORD’S  HOG  RANCH  .  Maynard,  Mass. 

MiiIp  Fnnl  Plo-e  ?  "J°s-  not  akin.  Single,  pairs,  trios. 
If! U I c  rOUl  rigs  #|»,  *2 5.  .  and  up.  Open  an  l  hred 
gilts.  Sat.  guaranteed.  11AHOL1)  PICKETT, Knottiest  illr,  .N.Y. 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  HORSESfoiSale 

I  am  offering  40  head  of  Choice  Stallions  and  Mares, 
including  all  my  prize  winning  stock.  Nine  mares 
have  had  their  spring  foals.  Young  stallions  and 
fillies  from  1  to  3  yrs.  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed  in 
your  district  notify  me  and  I  will  place  one  there 
Terms  to  suit.  Dennison  Farms.  159  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


te^GUERNSEYSrast 


Products 


The  Guernsey  is  a  medium-sized  cow  that  pro¬ 
duces  with  greatest  profits  large  quantities  of  milk 
and  butterfat  of  the  highest  quality.  She  i-i 
exceptionally  gentle  and  responds  promptly  to 
good  feed  and  care.  Send  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
Box  R  46  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


DISPERSAL  SALE  OF  GUERNSEYS  k 

Mr.  James  H.  Seaman,  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y. 

announces  the  absolute  dispersal  salo  of  his  well-known  herd,  together  with  == 

selections  from  the  herds  of 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Sage,  Albany,  N.  Y„  and 
W.  D.  Mahony,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 

At  the  FAIR  GROUNDS,  GLEN  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

MONDAY,  JUNE  27th,  1921 

Among  the  females  are  daughters  of  King's  Vanguard  22719  (A.  R.Y.  Ne  Plus  Fltra  of  Wyebrook  = 
40129,  May  Rose  Secret  of  Pencoyd  27844,  Langwater  Peerless  19227 1  A.  R.i.  Freak  ness  Warrior  47032  === 

For  Catalogue  address 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager,  405  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  H 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  “Sales  List”  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
number  of  which  arc  ready  for  Bcrvicc.  Priced 
from  5150  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  L’nited  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr. 


Cohasset,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  forIale 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w,wfl  B(URY  farms,  22  s.  32ll  si.,  Phil,.,  p,. 

“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.ofage.  Sired  by  "Klorham  Laddie,”  who  is  tile 
best  proven  SON  of  "NE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 

j  For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

J  from  A.  R.  stock  :  ready  for  light  service.  Well 
grown,  well  bred,  and  will  be  sold  cheap.  Herd  under 
Federal  test.  Waldorf  Farms,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

bull  calves  -sy&sss 

out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawlino.  N.  Y 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  dams,  from  a  clean 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  One  ready  lor  service. 
Two  eight  and  one  six  months  old.  Prices, 
#15O-#800.  Write  for  particulars. 

P  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  llolIUton,  Mas*. 


MEADOW  RIDGE  FARM 

Offers  For  Sale  WOODLAND  YEOMAN, 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Sire,  Advocate's  Gold  33791  :  Dam,  Countess  Archer 
32033  :  Born  August  4th,  1917  ;  Breeder,  Felix  M 
Warburg :  Owner.  Cornelius  P.  Young,  “Meadow 
Ridge  Farm”  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.  Address 
Irving  C.  Tompkins,  8upt„  Tel.  No.  131. 


SUNNYSIDE  FARM 

Offers  three  excellent  Guernsey  bulls,  old  enough  for 
service.  Sire’s  six  A.  R.  dams  average  16247  lbs.  milk, 
810  lbs.  fat.  These  are  from  A.  R.  dams  and  priced 
for  immediate  sale.  Federal  accredited  herd.  For 
pedigrees  write  It.  II.  Alexander,  Union  Springs,  N.Y* 


Guernsey  Bull  >■; 


5 


yrs.  old.  Grandson  of  Barr  in  g- 
>n  May  Kimr,  out  of  an  A.  R. 
Jow.  Splendid  individual 
and  a  proven  sire.  Tuberculin  tested.  PINE  LANE 
1  A  K  M ,  H.  P.  KIPP,  Great  Harrington,  Mush. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

BL  LL  CALVES  and  BCLLS  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R- 
breeding.  Prices  very  reasonable  and  express  charges 
will  be  prepaid  on  all  bulls  sold  before  July  1st.  Write 
for  pedigreesand  prices.  Smithville  Fists,  Chenango  Cu.,  N.Y. 

Three  Reg.  Guernsey  Cows  b1«,K&.?S£S55 

age.  Also  2  choice  reg.  bull  calves.  Write  stonce  for 
prices  and  particulars.  L.  C.  WESTON,  R.  0.  2.  Scotia.  N.Y. 


OHIO  ANGUS  SALE 

First  Annual  Sale  of  the 

Ohio  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Ass’n 

To  be  Held  at 

Ohio  State  Fair  Grounds 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

on 

JUNE  22,  1921 

60  Head 

45  COWS  15  BULLS 

Dr.  K.J.  Si-ulke  of  the  American  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders'  Association  will  be 
present  to  handle  your  bid*. 

For  Catalogs  address  C.  D.  Littleton,  Kenton,  0. 


HOLSTEINS 


rk  ROYALLY  BRED-\ 
YOUNGSTER 

Here  is  a  show  bull,  born  in  December  by  a 
31-lb.  bull  ami  out  of  a  24-lb.  cow  of  excellent 
individuality.  Ho  is  priced  as  :t  real  bargain. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price  to  KOKEBY 
DAIRY  FARM,  Uarrytovvn,  New  York 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  ot 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


7-8  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves 

$15.00  each  express  paid, 
jin  lots  of  5.  30  registered 
lyearlings,  15  registered 
Icalves  6  months  old.  10  reg¬ 
istered  bulls,  dams  r  cords 
up  to  34  lbs.  of  butter  in  7 
days.  20  registered  cows  and 
heifers  in  carload  lots. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  tor  $7,500 

0wls-0ver-lhe-Top  and  Golden  Maid's 
Victor's  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


A  ROYALLY  BRED  YOUNGSTER 

Born  November  7,  1920 

His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  known  sons  of 
KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-li>.  daughter  of 
KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  has  a  22.37  lb. 
record  at  three  years  of  age. 

Pedigree  will  be  sent  at  your  request 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIfl,  N.  Y 


For  Sale-Thoroughbred  Registered  Jersey  Cow 

five  years  old.  Fred  Turner,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  5Sf«Ldue  CS 

now  on.  Heifer  calves.  Write  Fostertlelds,  P.  O.  llox 
178.  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  X.  J.  Attractive  prices. 

|  «%  MISCELLANEOUS  .% 

Two  Reg.  RedPolled  Bulls  dividual8  ;  $60  each. 

J,  \V#  LONG  Kivcrtdde  Furiu  Cook&burg, 


Reg.  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Bred  right,  raised  right,  priced  right.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  details  ELITE  STOCK  FARM 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  Muunsville,  N.Y. 


Holntsiii-l-'riealan  Heifer  and  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  8H0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co..  N.Y 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns pn0"e' Bp,’ed 

for  milk  anti  meat.  Tne  Dtirnam  cow  of  our  forefathers 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

Tllustrntprl  T  piiflpt  ‘milking  shorthorns 
iiiubiraieu  l^eaiiei  make  beef  and  butter 

PROFITABLY  ’  with  list  of  breeders  sent  on  reauest. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  Dept,  E,  Independence,  lews 
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Juno  1 


The  Clean-Up 

of  stables,  pig-pens,  poultry  bouses,  cellars,  outbuildings,  etc.,  can  be  done  with 
less  labor,  in  less  time  and  with  better  results  if  you  will  use  Carbola— the  combined 
paint  and  disinfectant.  It  helps  prevent  the  start  and  spread  of  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  that  might  wipe  out  your  entire  flock  or  herd.  It  makes  your  work  easier. 
It  increases  the  light  in  your  buildings — makes  them  sweet-smelling — improves 
their  appearance — puts  them  in  shape  to  pass  the  inspection  of  milk  companies  or 
health  authorities. 

Poultry  and  livestock  never  produce  their  best  in  dark,  dirty  and  gloomy  living- 
quarters.  The  liberal  use  of  Carbola  means  more  dollars  and  cents  in  your  pocket. 

Iauqoua. 


We  hWmiecYwi,  VNW\\e  Pavn 


s  a  white  paint  in  powder  form,  combined  with  a  disinfectant  twenty  times  stronger  than  carbolic 
acid.  Mix  it  with  water  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  have  a  smooth-flowing  paint  and  a  disinfectant 
that  goes  on  the  wall  in  one  operation.  It  can  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  spray  pump  to  wood,  brick, 
stone,  cement,  plasterboard,  etc.,  or  over  whitewash.  It  will  not  clog  the  sprayer  nor  blister,  flake 
or  peel  off.  It  is  non-caustic  and  harmless  to  the  smallest  chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

where  you  have  been  using  whirew^lj  and  disinfectants  or  just  whitewash.  One  gallon  covers  200 
square  feet,  and  it  dries  with  a‘s«  .Cjo finish. ^  the  dry  powder  as  a  louse  powder  on  poultry, 

cattle,  horses,  hogs.  You  will  find  it  excellent  for  this  purpose  and  it  costs  only  one-third  as  much 
as  other  brands. 

Your  hardware ,  seed,  drug  or  paint  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not .  order 
direct — prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

10  lbs.  (10  gall.)  $1.25  and  postage  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered  50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered 
200  lb.  bags  $18.00  delivered  Trial  package  and  interesting  booklet  30c  postpaid. 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  299  Ely  Ave.,  Dept.  R,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 


MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  SVzrf0  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $1 15,000 


MINERAL'S! 
HEAVES,-, 
COMPOUND! 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

\ AGENTS* 

1  WANTED 

•INEBAL  HEME  REMEDY  CO..'  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

hutohhibieshh 

temper  and  Indigestion  Com¬ 
pound.  Relieves  Heaves 
by  correcting  the  cause 
—  Indigestion.  Prevents 
Colic,  Staggers.  Best 
Conditioner  and  Worm 
—  Expeller.  2»  years  sale.*  Three 

large  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
•5c  and  J1.S0  per  can  (includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 


PURIFINE”  FEEDING 

OLASSE 

Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  In  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEAOER-ATLAS  CO.,  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


Pulp 

Dried  Beet  Pulp 
makes  the  whole  ra¬ 
tion  more  palatable 
and  digest¬ 
ible —  re¬ 
sulting  in 
greater 
milk  pro¬ 
duction 
without 
greater 
cost. 

THE  LARROWE* 
MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICH.  (22) 


Grow  Hogs  and  Poultry 
on  Semi-Solid  Rnttemnlk 

TPA  DC  MA  BK 

Quick,  Economical  Growth  Means 

Less  Feed,  Less  Time,  More  Money 
Experienced  feeders  know  the  value  of  pure,  rich 
buttermilk.  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  is  fresh  creamery 
buttermilk  with  water  taken  out.  Averages  500  lbs. 
to  a  barrel  and  makes  1000  gallons  of  rich  butter¬ 
milk  feed.  All  you  do  is  add  water.  Ideal  to  mix 
and  use  in  combination  with  grain,  mash  and  other 
feed.  Also  acts  as  a  wonderful  tonic  and  conditioner. 
Keeps  stock  healthy  and  full  of  pep.  Nothing  better 
m t  yeanling  pigs  and  baby  chlcts.  Write  TODAY  for 
further  information  on  Serai-Solid  Buttermilk,  and 
facts  about  Feeding  for  Profit. 

Consolidated  Products  Co.  I.  H  Nester&Co. 

Dept.  2240  Dept.  2240,  No.  3  Chestnut  St. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Trouble  with  Cows 

I  recently  purchased  a  farm  which  has 
been  rented  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
man  who  just  left  it  kept  a  dairy  of  high 
grade  cows,  and  within  a  very  short  time 
he  lost  three  valuable  cows.  The  veteri¬ 
narian  called  it  catarrh  of  the  stomach. 
I  purchased  a  quantity  of  hay  which  he 
had  in  the  barn,  and  since  I  have  been 
feeding  it  to  my  cows  they  all  seem  to 
have  developed  a  cough.  They  never  had 
a  sign  of  one  before.  The  hay  is  full  of 
sorrel  grass.  I  have  been  wondering 
whether  this  would  have  a  bad  effect  on 
the  cows.  All  the  rest  of  the  hay  is 
clover.  C.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

While  dusty  hay  is  likely  to  cause  ani¬ 
mals  to  cough  freely,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  this  factor  is  entirely  responsible 
for  the  disorders  mentioned.  If  the  hay 
in  question  has  spoiled  in  the  mow  or 
contains  poisonous  weeds  that  would 
bring  about  forage  poisoning,  then  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  was  at  least 
a  contributing  cause  to  the  death  of  the 
former  owner’s  animals.  Much  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  how  much  of  this  foreign 
material  is  intermixed  with  the  clover, 
but  it  is  known  that  cows  are  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  ill  effects  from  eating  coarse 
materials,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  you  are  unduly  alarmed  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  You  have  failed  to  indicate  what 
feeds  you  are  using  in  conjunction  with 
this  poor  hay,  hence  we  are  unable  to 
determine  whether  your  low  production 
can  be  traced  to  improper  feeding.  YTou 
are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  continuous 
coughing  is  an  indication  of  tuberculosis, 
hut  I  presume  that  your  herd  is  tuberculin 
tested. 


Meat  for  Dogs 

It  is  becoming  exceedingly  difficult  in 
this  section  to  get  any  decent  meat  for 
dogs.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  mid¬ 
dle  ground  between  scraps  that  are  pretty 
nearly  putrid  and  buying  regular  cuts  of 
meat,  which  are  too  expensive  for  a  large 
number  of  dogs.  Do  you  think  any  of  the 
standard  first-class  brands  of  beef  scrap 
would  do  for  the  meat  ration  for  dogs? 

New  Jersey.  f.  g. 

You  are  quite  right;  there  is  no  com¬ 
mercial  meat  product  that  is  available  in 
local  territory  that  is  well  suited  for 
feeding  dogs.  If  you  have  any  number  of 
them  in  your  kennels,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  most  satisfactory  results 
would  follow  the  purchase  of  worn-out 
horses  and  slaughtering  them  and  thus 
provide  meat  essential  for  dog  feeding. 
I  know  that  this  is  the  practice  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  fox  hunting  is  popular  and 
where  large  kennels  are  maintained.  It 
frequently  happens  that  horses  of  this 
character  can  be  purchased  at  little  or  no 
cost,  and  they  would  provide  inexpensive 
meat.  I  do  not  know  of  any  packing¬ 
house  product  that  is  distributed,  espe¬ 
cially  suited  for  such* use,  and  any  ar¬ 
rangements  that  one  is  usually  able  to 
make  with  a  local  butcher  are  unsatis¬ 
factory. 


Meat  Scraps  for  Pigs 

I  am  running  a  meat  market,  and  have 
considerable  waste  meat.  Have  a  power 
bone  grinder.  Would  it  pay  me  to  feed 
raw  ground  bone  and  chopped  up  fat, 
suet  and  meat  scraps,  and  about  how 
much  could  I  feed  to  each  pig?  I  am 
selling  scraps  for  about  one  cent  a  pound 
now.  Would  it  be  best  fed  to  young 
stock  or  used  with  corn  for  fattening 
hogs?  Would  it  be  better  boiled  or  fed 
raw?  Could  I  use  raw  ground  bone  for 
fertilizer?  c.  w.  b. 

New  York. 

Meat  scraps,  chopped  up  fat  and  suet 
can  be  successfully  used  in  feeding  pigs, 
but  only  as  a  supplement  to  such  prod¬ 
ucts  as  corn,  oats  and  hominy  meal.  By 
themselves  they  would  be  ill-suited  for 
feeding  purposes.  They  are  highly  con¬ 
centrated  protein  carriers,  and  should  be 
used  as  balancers.  Not  more  than  15  or 
20  per  cent  of  the  ration  should  be  derived 
from  this  source.  I  should  not  incorpor¬ 
ate  the  ground  bone  with  the  meat 
scraps;  rather  I  should  mix  it  with  salt 
and  charcoal  and  place  it  in  self-feeding 
hoppers  or  boxes  and  allow  the  animals 
to  have  free  access  to  the  mixture.  Ma¬ 
terials  of  this  character  would  improve 
rations  for  young  animals  and  correct  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  rations  intended  for  mature 


animals.  The  only  advantage  gained  by 
boiling  the  meat  scraps  would  be  to  in¬ 
sure  more  uniformity  in  the  daily  ration 
from  day  to  day.  If  they  are  fed  fresh 
daily  from  the  butcher  shop  they  could  be 
fed  in  their  raw  state.  The  raw  ground 
bone  could  be  us*xl  in  your  fertilizer 
mixtures. 


Various  Swine  Questions 

1.  I  am  feeding  the  following  ration  to 
a  sow  to  farrow  soon  :  100  lbs.  white  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  ground 
barley,  100  lbs.  Alfalfa  meal  and  40  lbs. 
oilmeal  mixed  to  a  thick  slop  with  warm 
water.  She  eats  10  quarts  a  day.  but 
does  not  show7  signs  of  overfeeding.  She 
continues  to  grow  and  is  always  ready 
for  the  next  feed,  so  has  a  good  appe¬ 
tite.  Exercises  a  lot  and  'her  hair  and 
skin  are  in  very  good  condition.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  continue  feeding  as 
above?  2. — Is  the  O.  I.  C.  a  breed  that 
grows  and  fattens  more  slowly  than 
Chester  White  or  Berkshire?  o. — Does 
it  pay  to  cross  breedsAwhere  the  pigs  are 
sold  to  be  raised  for  pork?  Would  not 
it  be  better  to  keep  to  oue  breed  and 
try  to  raise  a  good  type  rather  than  to 
try  to  get  that  type  by  crossing?  I 
have  a  boar  pig  of  Schoolmaster  breed¬ 
ing  and  propose  to  use  sows  that  are 
all  white,  but  may  have  a  cross  some¬ 
where  in  their  family  tree  that  is  not 
known.  Would  these  sows  be  as  good 
to  breed  pigs  to  go  into  the  pork  barrel 
at  eight  months  as  a  registered  sow? 
Considering  what  the  registered  stock 
would  cost  would  I  not  gain  as  much  in 
the  end  by  using  these  grades?  4. — Do 
you  consider  the  semi-solid  buttermilk 
an  economical  feed  at  7%  cents  a  lb. 
for  a  130-lb.  keg?  I  cannot  get  skim- 
milk.  and  have  only  mill  feeds  and  rape 
to  feed.  I  would  use  the  buttermilk  for 
small  pigs,  not  for  grown  hogs. 

Massachusetts.  c.  L.  g. 

1- — The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  to 
your  sows  ought  to  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  I  should  prefer  a  mixture  of 
tankage  and  corn  oil  meal  to  the  straight 
linseed  meal,  chiefly  because  it  would  be 
less  laxative.  Bred  sows  should  gain  in 
weight  during  their  entire  gestatiou 
period  and  should  be  in  relatively  high 
flesh  at.  farrowing  time.  With  this  con¬ 
dition  realized  it  is  possible  to  force  the 
mothers  to  yield  more  milk  and  this  is 
essential  for  obtaining  rapid  and  satis- 
faetoi-y  gains  with  young  pigs.  I  should 
reduce  the  amount  of  grain  fed  just,  pre¬ 
vious  to  and  following  the  farrowing 
period,  but  would  increase  the  feed  when 
the  pigs  are  three  weeks  old. 

2.  — There  is  little,  if  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  O.  I.  C.  and  the  Chester  White 
breed  of  swine.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  both  accepted  for  registration  by  the 
same  registry  association  and  both  are  of 
substantially  the  same  origin.  The  term 
O.  I.  C.  is  frequently  applied  to  animals 
developed  within  a  certain  district,  but 
does  not  correctly  identify  a  distinct 
breed  of  hogs.  It  is  believed  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Chester  White  breed 
will  reach  maturity  at  an  earlier  age  than 
do  Berkshires  and  they  are  unusually 
good  feeders  and  foragers. 

2. — By  all  means,  stick  to  one  breed. 
Crossbreeding  will  not  get  you  anywhere. 
You  are  quite  as  apt  to  perpetuate  the 
undesirable  qualities  of  each  breed  as 
to  realize  the  good  points  desired.  Cross¬ 
breeding  is  permissible  where  it  is  desired 
to  produce  all  market  animals,  and  where 
it  is  possible  to  use  for  breeding  purposes, 
animals  representative  of  two  distinct 
breeds.  I  should  use  a  purebred  boar  on 
the  grade  sows  that  you  have  available 
and  _  select  the  choicest  gilts  from  thi  > 
mating  for  use  as  brood  sows  during  the 
coming  year.  I  would  continue  the  use 
of  a  purebred  Chester  White  sire,  but 
would  avoid  inbreeding  or  incestuous 
mating.  The  chances  are  that  the  bulk 
of  the  pigs  will  be  white  although  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  will  be  spotted  or  flecked. 
If  there  is  a  breeder  of  purebred  Chester 
White  hogs  in  your  neighborhood  that 
has  made  a  success  of  swine  breeding,  it 
might  be  well  to  purchase  a  couple  of 
sow  pigs  at  weaning  age  and  develop 
these  for  breeding  purposes.  In  this 
way  you  could  get  into  the  purebred  pig 
business  at  very  little  cost  and  would 
have  foundation  stock  that  would  enable 
you  to  produce  pork  more  efficiently. 

4.  Dried  or  semi-dried  milk  does 
correct  deficiencies  and  adds  very  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  feeding  qualities  of  a  ration 
intended  for  growing  or  fattening  pigs, 
but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  economy  in  yielding  protein.  I  should 
use  some  of  the  product  at  the  price 
quoted :  nevertheless,  I  should  turn  to 
some  of  the  more  common  corn  balancers 
to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  protein  and 
rely  upon  the  dried  or  serai -dried  milk 
to  furnish  the  vitamines  and  mineral 
salts  necessary  as  correctives. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATO  SLUMP  CONTINUES  TO  THE  END — 

STRAWBERRY  PRICES  LOW - APPLE  OUT¬ 

LOOK  STILL  UNCERTAIN. 

The  slump  of  late  May  and  early  June 
carried  potato  prices  lower  than  ever. 
Quotations  of  75c  per  100  lbs.  in  the 
cities  and  35  cents  at  distant  shipping 
points  are  lower  than  in  any  spring  since 
1015.  They  seem  relatively  the  lowest 
on  record  when  compared  with  the  high 
cost  of  production  of  the  1020  crop. 

New  potatoes  slumped  with  the  rest. 
They  held  up  while  the  novelty,  lasted 
but  many  of  them  were  dug  half  ripe  and 
pasty  and  the  public  refused  to  buy  them 
freely  at  5  cents  a  pound  when  a  peck  of 
old  potatoes  could  be  bought  at  some 
stores  for  15c.  The  wholesale  price  fell 
$2  within  a  week  and  did  not  climb  back. 
During  .Tune  the  old  stock  will  come 
chiefly  from  Virginia  where  the  crop  has 
been  doing  well  and  no  bugs .  to  fight. 
Virginia  growers  say  the  cost  is  $3  per 
bbl..  at  shipping  point  which  does  not 
show  much  net  for  the  grower  after  sell¬ 
ing  in  northern  markets  below  $4  from 
which  comes  cost  of  freight  and  market¬ 
ing.  Reports  from  the  North  and  West 
show  some  increases  over  last  year’s 
rather  short  acreage.  Evidently  the 
outcome  will  depend  on  the  yield  per  acre. 
If  the  crop  seems  likely  to  go  far  beyond 
the  400.000.000  bushel  line  again  it  means 
plenty  of  potatoes  and  should  be  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  begin  to  sell  early  in  the  season. 
The  country  can  use  about  4  bu.  per 
capita  at  fair  prices  in  most  seasons. 
Any  more  than  that  usually  has  meant 
low  prices  in  the  Spring. 

FRUIT  AND  TRUCK  CROPS  IRREGULAR. 

It  is  as  vet  impossible  to  size  up  the 
apple  outlook  closely.  Conditions  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  freezes  are  mixed  with 
the  reports  of  reduced  yield,  winch  usually 
has  followed  a  season  <>f  heavy  production 
like  1920.  Reports  of  heavy  “June  drop” 
are  coming  already  from  the  middle  south¬ 
west.  The  southeast  had  few  apples  to 
drop  this  year.  The  northwest  crop  is 
doing  well!  It.  is  not  the  off  year  in 
that  section.  The  northeast  seems  likely 
to  make  as  good  a  showing  as  could  be 
expected'  for  an  off  year.  No  complete 
official  report  will  be  out  before  the  early 
part  of  July. 

Strawberry  prices  have  been,  cut  in 
halves  as  compared  with  a  year. ago.  The 
numerous  runs  produced  a  fair  to  good 
average  crop  of  rather  soft  and  perishable 
berries  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied, 
while  the  demand  is  not  what  it  was  in 
war  times.  The  average  in  all  States  is 
hardly  12c  per  qt.  wholesale. 

Truck  crops'  in  general  are  not  doing 
as  well  as  last  season.  A  great  deal  of 
replanting  has  been  necessary .  and  the 
stands  are  uneven  and  growth  irregular. 
Acreage  of  field  beans  is  decidedly  less 
than  last  year  in  the  important  commer¬ 
cial  States,  but  there  is  si  ill  considerable 
old  stock  unsold.  6.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE 

Reef,  prime  sides,  lb..  10  to  12c;  me¬ 
dium,  lb.,  5  to  614c :  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  30c ; 
live  pigs,  each.  $6 ;  small  dressed  pigs,  lb., 
16c;  oork.  light,  lb.,  1414c;  heavy.  11c; 
veal,  prime,  lb.,  12c:  common,  lb..  10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broilers, 
50c;  fowls.  30  to  35c;  geese,  .35 c;  guinea 
hens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry- — Ducks,  lb.,  50c:  broil¬ 
ers.  lb.,  60c;  fowls,  50  to  55c;  geese.  50c; 
rabbits,  lb..  35c. 

Butter,  lb..  35  to  40c ;  eggs,  2S_  to  30c ; 
duck  eggs.  40  to  45c;  lard,  lb..  15c;  Ital¬ 
ian  cheese,  lb..  35  to  45c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal..  $2.25  to  $2.40. 

Strawberries,  crate.  $10;  <|t.,  35  to  40c; 
asparagus,  bunch.  20c;  per  doz.  bunches, 
$2;  beans,  bn..  $1.50  to  $4.50;  per  qt., 
10  to  12c;  beets,  green,  doz.  bunches.  $1 ; 
cabbages,  per  doz.  heads.  60c ;  chives, 
bunch.  10c;  garlic,  lb.,  20c;  horseradish 
roots,  bunch.  10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  per  crate, 
$1'  to  $3:  onions,  bu  .  50c;  green,  per 
doz..  20c;  parsley,  doz  bunches,  50c, 
popcorn,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50:  potatoes,  bu., 
25  to  50c :  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
30c;  rhubarb.,  doz.  bunches.  50c;  romaine, 
doz.  heads.  $1  ;  sninacb,  bu.,  75e  to  $1  ; 
sage.  lb..  10c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  per  ton.  $22 ;  hay.  No.  1, 
$22;  No.  2.  $18  to  $20;  No.  3!  $12  to 
$14:  Timothy.  $20  to  $22;  straw,  rye. 
ton.  $13 ;  wheat,  $15 ;  oat,  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  13c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  18  to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  -light,  lb., 

13  to  15c;  heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs.  26  to  2Se ;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  22 
to  26c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  veal,  lb., 

14  to  16c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  35  to  38c; 
broilers,  50  to  60c;  roosters,  16  to  18c; 
old.  14  to  16c;  ducks,  lb..  28  to  30c; 
geese,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  turkeys,  lb.,  40  to 
45c. 

Apples,  per  bu..  King.  $1.50  to  $2; 
Spys,  $1.50  to  $2;  Greenings.  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  seconds.  S0c  to  $1;  strawberries, 
32-qt.  crate,  $6  to  $8 ;  per  qt.,  30  to  35c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  beets,  per  doz.  bunches.  $1  to 
$1.50;  cabbage,  per  crate.  35  to  40c;  car¬ 
rots.  bn..  75  to  90c;  celery,  doz.  bunches. 
$1  to  $1.75;  cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz. 
$1.75  to  $2;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  head's, 
40  to  55c;  common,  per  doz..  35  to  40c; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c; 


onions,  bu.,  45  to  50c;  green,  doz. 
bunches,  10  to  12c;  silverskin,  doz. 
bunches.  18  to  20c ;  potatoes,  bu..  35  to 
40c;  parsnips,  bu..  50  to  65c:  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c ;  radishes,  home¬ 
grown,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  15c;  spinach, 
per  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  lb..  45  to 
50c ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Seeds,  clover,  bu..  $13  to  $14 ;  T’mothv, 
$4  to  $4.50;  Alsike.  $13  to  $14;  Alfalfa, 
$14  to  $14.50:  wheat.  $1.40  to  $1.45; 
corn,  shelled.  82  to  85c;  oats,  48  to  49c; 
rye.  $1.35  to  $1.40. 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothv,  ton,  $25;  No.  2, 
$19  to  $22;  No.  3.  mixed,  $18  to  $21; 
Alfalfa,  $18  to  $26;  straw,  ton,  $14  to 
$18. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Round  steak,  lb..  22c;  hamburg,  lb., 
20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb..  20c;  kettle 
roasts,  14  to  18c ;  porterhouse  steak,  lb., 
28c ;  pork  loin,  lb..  20  to  25c :  sliced  ham, 
lb.,  35c;  brisket  bacon,  lb.,  22c;  sausage, 
farm-made.  lb..  25c  •  salt  pork,  lb.,  23c; 
roasting  pigs,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
2Sc ;  mutton,  lb..  12  to  25c;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  35c;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  40c;  rabbits, 
dressed,  ]b.,  40c;  woodchuck,  dressed,  lb., 
30c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb..  34c; 
old  roosters,  lb..  22c;  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  geese,  lb.,  36c ;  ducks,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  45c;  heavy  fowls,  lb..  44c:  turkeys, 
lb.,  55c;  geese.  Ib.,  42c:  ducks,  lb.,  46c. 

Eggs,  extra  white.  30c;  brown  and 
mixed  colors.  30c ;  duck  eggs.  37c. 

Milk,  qt.,  9c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c  ;  skim- 
milk.  qt..  5c;  butter,  creamery,  fancy 
prints,  lb..  37c;  best  dairy  prints.  37c; 
dairy  in  jars,  37c :  cheese,  whole  milk 
cream,  33c:  skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb., 
10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb..  15c. 

Apples,  large,  bu..  Baldwins.  $1.20; 
Greenings.  $1.25;  Ben  Davis.  90c;  Spy, 
$1.44;  other  varieties,  50c  to  $1  ;  Keifer 
pears.  $1.75. 

Asparagus,  15c:  beans,  per  lb.,  7c; 
beets,  best,  bu.,  $1  :  cabbage,  white,  lb., 
2c:  carrots,  bu.,  80c;  celery,  bunch,  12 
to  15c:  dandelion  greens,  lb..  7c;  egg¬ 
plant,  best.  each.  15c;  medium,  10c; 
horseradish  roots,  lb..  15c;  lettuce,  large 
heads.  8c:  onions,  green,  bunch,  7c;  dry, 
per  bu..  75c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1  ;  potatoes, 
bu.,.  65c;  small.  50c;  rhubarb,  lb..  10c; 
radishes,  bunch.  7  to  8c :  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c;  spinach,  peck,  30c;  rutabagas,  bu., 
90c ;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Vinegar,  qt..  10c;  honey,  clover  ex¬ 
tracted.  lb..  25c :  card,  lb..  25c :  maple 
syrup,  gal..  $2.25 :  popcorn,  shelled,  lb., 
1 0c :  on  cob.  8c. 

Black  walnuts,  bu..  $2.50;  butternuts, 
bu.,  $2;  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $5.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  arrival  of  Southern  truck  crops  in 
quantity  serves  to  weaken  the  local  mar¬ 
kets'.  But  for  the  high  freight  rates  this 
stuff  would  fairly  drive  our  home-grown 
produce  out.  In  former  seasons  straw¬ 
berries  from  the  near  South  usually  sold 
here  for  less  than  our  own  did. 

RUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  better  demand :  creamery,  27 
to  33c;  dairy,  22  to  29c;  crocks,  22  to 
26c;  common,  10  to  18c.  Cheese,  easy; 
daisies  and  flats.  17  to  18c:  longhorns, 
17  to  19c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery.  28 
to  30c;  State  and  'Western  candled,  25 
to  29c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  turkeys,  56  to 
60c;  fowls,  35  to  38c;  chickens.  35  to 
40c;  old  roosters.  22  to  24c;  ducks,  34  to 
36c;  geese,  18  to*  22c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Lower;  fowls.  25  to  28c*;  broilers,  40 
to  50c :  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks, 
30  to  35c ;  geese,  18  to  22c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  firm ;  Baldwin,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  Russet,  $2  25  to*  $2.50 ;  seconds, 
$1.50  to*  $1.75;  Western  Winesaps.  bu. 
box.  $3  to  $4.  Potatoes,  weak ;  fancy 
white,  bu..  45  to  50c ;  common,  35  to  40c'; 
Southern,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  Bermuda,  bbl., 
$7  to  $9. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Peaches,  weak,  poor  quality ;  Georgia, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Strawberries,  active; 
.Southern,  crate,  $6.50  to  $7.25. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9  ; 
marrow,  $8  to  $8.50  •  pea  and  medium, 
$4.50  to*  $5.  Onions,  dull ;  Texas,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $2:  Ebenezer,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
green  sprouts,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  15c. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active ;  asparagus,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  pieplant,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  60c;  radishes,  20  to  30c, 
beets,  hamper.  $2  to  $2.50:  beans,  do,  $3 
to  $5;  carrots,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  spinach, 
bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  Southern,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $3.75;  celery,  crate,  $4  to  $6.50; 
lettuce,  iceberg.  $3  to  $4  ;  tomatoes.  $3  to 
$6 ;  watermelons,  each,  75c  to  $1.25. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull  ;  light,  comb,  lb.,  25  to  32c; 
dark,  18  to  22c.  Maple  products,  dull; 
sugar,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay.  quiet :  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $18  to 
$21;  clover  mixed.  $17  to  $20;  straw,  $15 
to  $17.  Wheat  bran,  unchanged  ;  ton.  car 
lot,  $21.50;  midd'lingsi,  $20;  red  dog, 


$31.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $37.50;  oilmeal, 
$3.3;  hominy,  $28.50:  gluten,  $31.70;  oat 
feed,  $11;  rye  middlings,  $21.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  31  to  32c;  common  to 
good,  27  to  29e. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby.  39  to  40c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  30  to  34c. 

,  DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  broilers.  50  to  52c ;  fowls,  32 
to  37c;  ducks,  28  to  30c;  squabs,  doz., 
$5  to  $7. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl..  $3  to  $8.50 ;  Ren 
Davis,  $3  to  $5;  Russet,  $4  to  $6;  straw¬ 
berries.  qt..  10  to  30c;  peaches,  6-basket 
crate,  $1.50  to  $3. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lbs.,  80  to  90c;  new,  bbl., 
$4.50  to  $6. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions,  100  ]bs„  75 c  to  $1;  asparagus, 
bu.^box,  $4.50  to  $7  ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  50 
to  75c;  spinach,  bu..  35  to  50c;  carrots, 
bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $2;  radishes,  bu.  box. 
50  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  15  to 
25c;  rhubarb,  bu.  box,  $1  to  $1.25;  par¬ 
snips,  bu.  box.  $1.50  to  $2.75. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy.  $32  to  $33:  No.  2.  $28 
to  $30;  No.  3.  $24  to  $25;  clover  mixed, 
$24  to  $29.  Rye  straw,  $25  to  $26  ;  oat 
straw,  $16  to  $17. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  35  to  36c;  common  to 
good,  26  to  32c. 

EGGS 

Choice,  29  to  30c ;  common  to  good, 
24  to  26c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  35  to  36c;  chickens,  35  to  38c; 
turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  45  to  46c;  young  ducks,  54  to 
55c;  turkeys,  70  to  80c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  peck.  60  to  80c;  strawberries, 
qt.,  20'  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  peck.  30  to  50c;  radishes, 
doz.,  20  to  30c;  onions*,  peek.  20  to  35c; 
cabbage,  lb.,  4  to  5c ;  lettuce,  head,  10 
to  15c. 


broilers.  40  to  50c;  roosters,  12c;  ducks, 
20  to  22c ;  geese,  14  to  16c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best . 

Com.  to  good... 
Chlokeus  choice  lb 
Fair  to  Good  ... 

Fowls  . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . . 

Squabs,  do* . 


45  @  55 

35  @  40 

50  @  60 

30  ®  45 

32  @  35 

17  @  21 

25  @  28 

4  00  @  9  00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
Sales  are  reported  at:  Calves,  choice, 
18  to  19c;  common  to  good.  8  to  10c; 
lambs,  hothouse,  each.  $4  to  $9. 

BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lbl .  6  00  a  6  25 

Pea .  4  00  ©  4  60 

Medium  .  4  50  @  4  75 

Red  Kidney. . 1 1  00  011  25 

White  Kidney .  12  50  ®13  00 

Fellow  Eye .  7  50  @8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  @6  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  50  @  5  00 

Albemarle .  7  00  @10  00 

Strawberries.  Jersey,  qt . .  8  @  20 

Up-river .  15  @  22 

Maryland .  8  @  18 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate .  .  ...  1  25  @  2  00 

Watermelons,  carload  . .  400  00  @800  00 

Raspberries,  pt .  28  @  32 

Blackberries,  qt. .  Jo  @  35 

POTATOES 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 2  50  @  4  50 

Old,  180  lbs . 1  50  @  2  25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  4  00  @  6  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  2  75 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  1  00  @4  50 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Cabbage,  New,  bbl .  125  @2  75 

Carrots.  M  ’  . .  1  50  @  3  00 

Cucumt  ou .  2  00  @  6  00 

Lettuce.  balf-Bbl.  basket .  50  @1*0 

Onions.  100  lbs .  50  @175 

New,  bu.  crate .  1  00  @  2  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  100  @2  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  2  00  @3  26 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  2  00  @3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  50  @  4  00 

Peppers,  bu . . .  1  00  @  2  00 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  @  3  25 

Romaine, bu .  50  @150 

Mushrooms,  lb .  20  @  75 

8pinach,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate .  1  00  @  3  00 

Squash,  bu .  1  00  @  2  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton . 26  00  @27  00 

No.  2  . 23  00  @25  00 

No.  3  . 20  00  @22  00 

Shipping .  16  00  @19  00 

Hover.  Mixed  . 20  00  @26  00 

Straw.  Rye . 23  00  @24  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 15  00  @18  00 


GRAIN 

^  G ash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York ;  Wheat.  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.80; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow,  81c:  oats,  No.  2  white, 
52c;  rye,  $1.70;  barley,  80c 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  32  to  33c;  good  to 
choice,  27  to  30c;  hover  grades,  20  to  25c. 

EGGS 

Rest  nearby,  35  to  36c;  gathered,  24 
to  32c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  31c;  broilers,  48  to  60c; 
roosters,  IS  to  20c:  ducks,  25  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  34c;  broilers,  40  to  60c; 
roosters,  19  to  20c. 

FRUITS 

Peaches,  6-basket  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ; 
strawberries,  qt.,  6  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  old.  cwt..  30  to  65c;  new, 
bbl.,  $2.25  to  $4  :  sweet  potatoes,  %-bu. 
basket,  50c  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bunch.  4 
to  7c;  beets,  bunch,  4  to  10c;  asparagus, 
bunch,  10  to  50c. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy.  No.  2.  $21  to  $22;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $19;  clover  mixed.  $18  to  $20; 
straw,  rye,  $19  to  $20;  wheat,  $15  to  $16. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

May  26.  1921 

The  New  York  prices  for  June  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent.  $1.95  per  100  lbs.; 
class  2.  milk  used  for  plain  condensed, 
ice  cream  and  cream,  $1.65;  Class  3, 
sweet  condensed,  evaporated  and  milk 
powder,  $1.50. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb .  29  @  30 

Good  to  Choice  .  25  @  28 

Lower  Grades .  20  @  24 

City  made .  16  @  22 

Dairy,  best  .  27  @  28 

Common  to  good  .  19  @  24 

Packing  Stock .  13  @  18 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new .  15}£@  16^ 

Good  to  choice .  14  @  15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  cbolce  to  fanoy .  37  @  38 

Medium  to  good  .  Jl  @  36 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  33  @  34 

Common  to  good .  27  @  SO 

Gathered,  best,  white .  30  @  33 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors. . .  25  @  30 

I, ower  grades .  20  @  25 

Storage,  best . 28  @  29 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers .  8  00  @  9  65 

Bulls  .  5  HO  @  6  00 

Cows . 3  00  @  6  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  9  00  @13  00 

Culls .  7  00  @  8  00 

Hogs .  8  75  @  9  00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  5  00  @6  50 

Lambs  . 10  00  @14  75 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Sales  are  reported  at;  Fowls,  24c; 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  11 — Milking  Shorthorns.  Third 
annual  Milking  Shorthorn  Breeders'  con¬ 
signment  sale.  Troy.  Pa.  D.  I\.  Sloan, 
secretary.  Towanda,  Pa. 

June  11 — Shorthorns.  Harrison  Coun¬ 
ty  Breeders’  sale.  Cadiz.  O. 

June  14 — Shorthorns.  Columbus  Grove 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association.,  Colum¬ 
bus  Grove.  O.  Teuton  Kenney,  secretary. 

June  15-16 — Holsteins.  Lewis  C.  Lov¬ 
ell  dispersal  sale.  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

June  22 — Ohio  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  sab*.  Fair  Grounds, 
Columbus.  O.  C.  D.  Littleton.  Kenton, 
O.,  secretary. 

June  22 — G  u  e  r  n  s  e  y  s.  Plain  View 
Guernsey  Farm,  Baltic.  Ohio. 

August  6 — Rerkshires.  T.  B.  Mackes- 
sic  &  Milton  Thomas,  Reading  Fair 
Grounds,  Reading,  Pa. 

August  13 — Berkshire*.  Annual  Bred 
Sow  Sale,  Sycamore  Farms.  Douvlasville, 
Pa.  Carl  Wallace,  manager. 

September  12 — Holsteins.  Zelden  Rust 
Herd  Dispersal,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  E. 
M.  Hastings  Co.,  sale  managers. 

September  22 — Aberdeen-Angus.  East¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association 
sale.  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  F.  W.  Rnrnham,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  secretary. 

October  19 — Holsteins.  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty  Breeders’  sale.  West  Chester,  Pa.  C. 
J.  Garrett  and  F.  C.  Brinton,  managers. 

February  21-22.  1922 — Holsteins.  Iowa 
Holst e i n - F r i e s i a n  Breeders  annual  sale. 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  9 — Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

June  9 — Annual  picnic,  Berkeley  Coun¬ 
ty.  Va..  Farm  Bureau. 

_  June  IS — Poultry  Day.  New  Jersey  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

June  20 — National  Sheep  and  Wool 
Bureau  of  America,  Chicago.  Ill. 

June  20-25 — West  Virginia  Farm  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Week.  Morgantown.  W.  Va! 

June  27-30; — American  Home  Econo¬ 
mies  Association,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

#  June  28 — Ohio  Home  Economies  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Cedar  Point.  O. 

August  2-5 — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

August  9-13 — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Seattle.  Wash. 

August  16-19 — Annual  Farmers’  and 
Homemakers’  Week.  New  Hampshire 
College.  Durham.  N.  H. 

August  29-September  3 — Ohio  State 
Fair. 

October  8-15 — National  Dairy  Show, 
Hamline,  Minn. 

November  1-15  —  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  of  America,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Reds— Barred  and  White  Rocks — Anconas— Brown 
and  White  Leghorns— White  Wyandottes.  Orders 
from  25  up  to  several  thousand  filled  in  1  shipment. 

My  hatching  experience  goes  back  more  than  30  years. 
Only  plump  full-sized  sturdy  chicks  sent  out. 
The  kind  I  know  will  live. 

You  must  Be  Satisfied 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  W.  H.  Allen,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


1C  AAA  AL!.Ln  Weekly  for  June  and  July 
1  J.UUU  Ull  CKS  delivery,  hatches  due  June 
’  7-14-21  and  28.  The  best 

healthiest  and  most  vigorous  chicks  obtainable,  hatched 
in  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the 
state.  S.  O.  White  and  S.  0.  Brown  Leghorns  lie.  each. 
B.  I*.  Rocks,  18c.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas 
15c.  each.  Anconas  14Ie.  Broiler  or  mixed  chicks  8c. 
each.  Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

ORDER  SOON— CATALOG  FREE 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 

Bred  to  Lay-White  Rock  and  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS-To  Lay  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 

100  February  hatch,  260-egg  strain,  .8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets.  to  lay  in  August,  S8.«H>  each.  100  same  White  Rock 
Pullets,  to  lay  Sept.  1,  $8.00  each,  fordellvery  May  15th. 
These  pullets  will  pay  for  themselves  before  Christmas  and 
may  be  used  for  breeders.  Fall  eggs  pay  better  than  Win¬ 
ter  eggs  and  cost  less.  Standard  White  typical  birds. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmeuthpart,  Mass. 

BIG  STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

May  20th— 37th.  June  l»t-8th-15th 
Eglantine  White  Leghorns  @14  per  100.  Martin’s 
Regal  Dorcas  White  Wyandottes,  @20  per  100. 
Kinglet  Barred  Rocks,  Quality  8.  C.  Reds,  @17  per 
100.  25  or  50  lots  same  price  por  chick,  Also  Duck¬ 
lings.  Only  500  chicks  from  each  Breed  a  week. 
Safe  arrival.  Postage  Prepaid.  Order  now.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Copper  Hill.  N.  J. 

LION  HEAD  POULTRY  FAR NI-G01N0  OUT 

Owing  to  poor  health,  must  sacrifice.  Nothing  re¬ 
served.  March- A pril  Pullets  and  Cockerels,  $1.50 
to  @3,  depending  on  size  and  toe  marks  (no  crow 
heads.)  Day-old  Chicks,  June  12,  @20  per  100. 
Breeders,  $3  to  $5  each.  Big  Reduction  on  largo 
orders.  Remember  my  Leghorns  have  n  national  repu¬ 
tation  for  great  production.  Always  with  the  leaders  in 
Kgg  laying  competitions.  Nino  of  my  Birds  in  Vineland 
contest  averaged  231  ICggs.  O.  Rasmussen,  Dover,  N.  J. 

HUMMER’S  FAMOUS 

GUARANTEED  BABY  CHIX 

Bar  Rock,  @15  per  100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $16.  S.C. 
White  Leghorn  (Barron)  @12.50.  S,  (!.  Brown 
Everlay,  $14.  Ancona,  $24.  Prepaid  live  delivery 
each  week.  Show  the  stock  if  quality  is  disputed. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.  R.  D.  No.  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

^  CHICKS  8c  each  and  up 

Rocks,  Leghorn  s,  Reds  and  broiler*. 
Money  hack  for  dead  ones  ns  far  as  t'olo- 
rndo,  Texas  and  Maine.  Pamphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  Prop.  Box  71  McAlistervilla,  Pa. 

/wS?  CHICKS  9c.  EACH 

and  up.  Brown,  White  Leghorns,  Rocks, 
YjPr  Reds  and  Broilers. 

LI  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  M.  SURREY,  Prop.  Mr  t  Haler, Ille,  I’ll. 

s. c.  WHITE  O ¥ T  ¥  f  FTC 
leghornJtUIjJLIIi  1  3 

From  our  own  flock  of  Breeders.  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
for  delivery  from  late  April  on.  Mature  pullets 
from  July  15th  on. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM  Box  126  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

The  most  satisfactory  purchase  is  eight  to  ten- 
week  old  pullets  and  cockerels  ready  for  shipment 
after  June  fifteenth.  Prices  on  all  live  stock,  cuts 
of  New  York  and  Boston  winners  with  complete 
description  of  our  birds  on  request. 

MARCY  FARMS,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

For  CAPONS  raise  Jersey  Black  Giants 

(yellow  skin)  the  most  popular  and  profitable  breed 
in  America  today.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  year¬ 
ling  hens.  T.  H,  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  3^  ggl 

We  have  thousands  of  tlieso  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  wish|you  had 
later.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTElt  P.  UPHAM,  Bclmur,  N.  J. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  mm|/|  mn0 

II!!™  DUCKLINGS 

ALDIIAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  31  Phoenixvllle,  Pa. 

PIELL’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Black  and  White  Leghorns  a  specialty.  Blacks,  319; 

Whites,  317.  Order  at  once. 

PIELL  BROS.  -  Pittstown,  H.  J. 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS,  /"!«  .  1  fl 

W.  WYANDOTTES,  B  A  It  R  K  D  1  hlPlfC  H  ft /TO 
ROCKS, R.  1.  REDS.  S.C.W.  AND  Vllll/IYo.  LcCO 
IIPOWM  I.nillDHVS  Cut  1  v,.o  7 

R1VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

p  HOICK  S.  C. WHITE  LEGHORNS,  10c  each 

u  S.  C.  BROWN  I.EUHORNS . 11c  “ 

ISARRKI)  P.  ROCKS .  J2c  « 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  The  Cyclone  Hatchery.  Millentown,  fi. 

Healthy,  LIVABLE  CHICKS  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Anconas.  S,  C.  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  From 
pure  bred,  heavy-laying,  farm  raised  breeders.  Circular. 

A.  DeNEEF  -  Nodus,  New  l  urk 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

The  Doorynrd  fowl.  Very  gentle.  Easily  confined. 
Extra  layers.  Eggs  testing  80  and  !)0?o  fertile.  Free 
bulletin  on  feeding.  Eggs,  60c  each,  Parcel  Post 
Insured.  W  j.  SWIFT,  North  Falmouth,  Mass. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

T om  Barron  Strain 

Cockerels  out  of  imported  birds  head  all  our  matings 
for  libit.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inocu¬ 
lated  and  free  from  lice.  Entire  plant  fed  on  Semi 
Solid  buttermilk,  nothing  like  it  for  producing 
strong,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  if  givep  half  a 
chance.  Our  Leghorns  nre  special  bred  for  high 
egg  production.  Nothing  but  large  selected  eggs 
put  in  our  machines.  Egg  orders  filled  on  a  day's 
notice.  Now  booking  ordera  for  baby  chicks  May, 
June  and  July  delivery.  Capacity  iO.OOO  weekly. 
Also  certified  chicks  from  our  certified  breeders  at 
special  prices  balance  of  season.  My  Book,  Profits 
in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  FREE  with  all  $10  orders. 
Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


. 

Hampton  S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

for  delivery  JUNE  27,  JULY  5,  11,  18,  at  lowest 
pricos  in  years.  $4  per  25;  $7.50  per  50;  $14 
per  100;  $65  per  600;  $125  per  1,000. 

The  FAMOUS  HAMPTON  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  will 

grow  into  the  best  layer  yon  everowned.  That’s 
what  all  my  old  customers  say,  and  the  Egg 
Laying  Contests  Records  proves  the  facts.  I  will 
agree  to  deliver  to  you  at  your  postoflice,  par¬ 
cel  post  prepaid,  the  finest  chicks  you  ever  saw, 
and  guarantee  them  to  arrive  in  good  condition, 
or  replace  dead  chicks  or  refund  money.  The 
Famous  HAMPTON  SQUARE  DEAL  protects  you.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Terms,  Cash  with  order.  Circular  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
IPULLETS 

6-8  weeks  old,  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  25. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituek,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

81  to  10  weeks  old  pullets  now  ready  for  sale. 
Hatched  from  yearling  Hens,  raised  on  free  range, 
at  $1.(0  each.  In  lots  of  40  or  more,  i$i. 25  each. 
Remember,  in  buying  these  pullets  you  wo  getting 
the  result  of  20  years'  line-breeding  for  size  and 
egg  production,  as  we  are  offering  for  sale  the  same 
as  we  will  use  in  onr  own  pens,  for  we  are  over¬ 
stocked.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  No  circulars. 

“V”  CORNERS  POULTRY  FARM 
L.  J-  Weed  .V  Son,  Props.  Rullston  Spu,  N.  Y. 


R  A  R  Y  BARRON 

CHICKS  S-C- W  LEGHORNS 

vnlvIVO  Specially  bred  lor  heavy  egg  production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  because  they  deliver  the 
goods.  CHICKS.  May  delivery,  13c  each;  Juno,  12c 
each.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers 
will  tell  you  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy 
chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  price.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

C.  M.  Eon genecker,  Box  50.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
PULLETS 

400  Twelve  weeks  old,  ready  now —  91.60  each. 
Eight  weex  ready  for  June  and  July  delivery.  91.2b 
each.  Every  transaction  is  “On  the  Square  A 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.Y. 


BalDy  CliicKs 

PURE  BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Foundation  stock  imported  direct,  'R'jist  mating 
headed  by  males  direct  from  Barron  .  .ads,  pedi¬ 
grees  280-288  eggs,  Beginning  May  23rd  wo  offer 
chicks  at  big  reductions.  These  chicks  satisfy  our 
customers.  Write  for  proof  of  this  statement  and 
our  low  prices.  Safe  arrival  of  chicks  guaranteed. 
It.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


D  A  DV  Free  Range  S.C.  White 

^LEGHORNS 

1*1  1 1 1*1/  P  Chicks  SI  8  per  100  during  May  ;  SI  6 
I  nil  IV  ^  per  100  during  June.  Prepaid  parcel 
UlllvIVlJ  post.  Custom  Hatching  3e  per  egg. 

Circular.  Phone,  Plainaboro  czs. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

0.  II.  CIlANIlI.F.lt,  Prop.  Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  «I. 


300  YEARLING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


laying  1,470  eggs  per  week .  #1.75  each. 

C.  O,  D.  on  approval. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM  -  Newtown, Conn. 


TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

We  own  the  original  and  famous  San¬ 
born  llock  of  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  fourteen 
years  of  trapnesting  and  selective 
breeding  behind  them.  Champion 
layers  with  records  up  to  309  eggs 
in  one  year.  Our  Leghorns  are  of  the 
same  quality.  Reduced  Prices  for 
May  and  June.  Catalog  Fhkk. 
Weal  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Box  150,  Attleboro,  Maos. 


For  Sale-Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Barron’s  strain.  Also  some  Ancoras.  Pullets  Shepard 
Strain.  Feb.  and  Mar.  hatched.  (.It.  Hewitt,  ScrjcmtwilU,  H.J 


Thoroughbred  Narragansett  Turkey  Eggs 

60  cents  each. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Thomson  Milldale,  Va. 


Mmnrror  °  o.  a.  tuut.  June,  jio  per  v  .  i  eu  n 
IVI I  IIUlLdj  2!ir  each.  July  chix,  $1*  perC.  Pen  N 
1 8c  each.  Hogan  test.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Merville,  BIImk,  N 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

I  batch  about  4,000  Rarron  and  F.glantine  strain  chicks  every  week.  They  are  all  from  free  range  stock 
big  husky  fellows,  ready  to  grow  into  money.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  short  of  chicks  at  these  prices! 

Chicks  ready  May  17th,  24th  and  itlst.  at  $18  per  100;  SI20  per  14MM>.  June  Chicks  $12 
per  100;  |UA  per  lOOO.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  pay  parcel  post  charges.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  or  solid  for  circular.  KROOkSIDI  POULTRY  FARM.  (1C.  C.  BROWN)  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


|  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  nt  Emerson,  N.  .T.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  record  of  week  ending  Mar  15 
(twenty-eighth  week): 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  40  1134 

J.  A.  Craig.  N.  J .  61  1330 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  -16  814 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  52  1435 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  1 .  76  1672 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  55  874 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  55  1247 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  49  780 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  *2  1004 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  18  1008 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  36  1288 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J .  28  751 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  62  1974 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  51  1759 

8.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J .  72  1243 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  57  2033 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  J .  78  1388 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  23  1420 

Howard  (J.  Taylor.  N.  J .  46  1472 

R.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J .  56  13*4 

Underhill  Brothers.  N.  J  .  19  1235 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y .  56  1007 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  41  946 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  55  1073 

Solomon  Rlcbman,  N,  J .  70  1198 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 65  1387 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  .1 .  *s  161$ 

,1.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J .  73  1818 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  81  1349 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  51  1386 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J .  48  1302 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  63  1334 

J.  8.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  .1 .  61  1781 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  54  1501 

Alex  Elclien baum,  N.  J .  44  1158 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J  ..  ..  78  1373 

Plnehurgt  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  57  1432 

Mattie  H.  Eppele.  N.  J .  78  1198 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  52  1562 

Richard  Franke,  N.  J .  58  1229 

Oreendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  87  1R62 

Chas.  E.  Grove,  Dei .  61  1517 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn .  65  1210 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  .1 . 54  1133 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J .  .  37  1080 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  68  1428 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn . 58  1603 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . .  68  1929 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J .  58  1172 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  87  1380 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  62  1225 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  55  1556 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  71  1335 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  69  1800 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  57  1423 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  69  1791 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J .  54  1436 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  66  1420 

Herbert  O.  Maxhain,  R  I  .  37  854 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y .  55  1459 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  64  1218 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  61  1584 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  63  1569 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  ,1 .  73  1301 

8,  Olsen,  N.  J .  .  70  1427 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  72  1334 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  7;  1258 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  39  1313 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  102  1251 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  62  1449 

John  K.  ltoessner.  N.  J .  58  1519 

llosehill  Farm,  N.  .1 .  62  1388 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  63  1561 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y .  68  1476 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  75  1317 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.  J .  47  1319 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  48  1349 

John  G.  Slmmonds,  N.  J  .  46  1375 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N,  J  .  58  1488 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  80  1998 

Sun  View  Farm.  N.  J .  ..  83  1465 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J .  62  1196 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  40  1351 

J.  K.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . .  ...  59  1292 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  .  54  1208 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  47  1330 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  61  1230 

James  Whetsel.  N.  ,T .  4?  1342 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  73  1537 

Wilburtba  Poultry  Farifi,  N.  J .  68  1148 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A  . .  54  1097 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  (1  1348 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  4$  1518 

S  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  CO.  Poultry  Assn .  *8  1219 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  41  1278 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Uamiuontou  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn .. .  39  1163 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  50  1382 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  58  lUo 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  58  1462 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  56  1089 

Total  .  5824  135815 


Skim-milk  and  Buttermilk 

Which  is  better  for  poultry,  skim-milk 
or  buttermilk?  Does  condensed  butter¬ 
milk  keep  well?  w.  s.  H. 

Skim-milk  and  buttermilk  have  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  food  value,  and  you  can 
substitute  oue  for  the  other.  The  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  is  to  be  diluted  and  given 
as  drink,  as  skim-milk  would  be.  It  is 
very  sour,  and  old  fowls  do  not  always 
take  kindly  to  it  at  first ;  in  faet,  little 
chicks  much  prefer  water,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes.  I  have  given  the  di¬ 
luted  semi-solid  buttermilk  to  chicks  from 
the  first  day,  however,  and  kept  them 
upon  it  for  at  least  a  month  without  any 
other  drink,  and  had  them  do  exception¬ 
ally  well.  The  condensed  product  keeps 
well,  though  T  do  not  know  just  what  the 
limits  are  in  warm  weather. 


June  11,  1921 

I  WILL  GIVE  $10 

With 

Young  Ones 

not  more  than  one  month  old.  The  animal  must  be 
carefully  crated  and  shipped  by  American  Express 
to  my  address,  as  below. 

Dr.  J.  LEON  WILLIAMS 

Concord  Haven  Farm  SOLON,  MAINE 


I  WILL  GIVE  $1 

For  a  Female  Opossum 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal4  Mffis  25c 


Our  29th  Year.  Helpful.  Interesting  Articles  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Writers  of  National  Reputation.  $1. 00a  Year.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Hoi  2  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  an  mals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10,  Yardley.  Pa 

Francais  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  at  reduced  price.  10-wks.-old  pullets. 
_  ,  A  Iso  three  fine  breeding  pens  for  sale. 

Jules  F.  h  rancais,  West  Hampton  Beach,  N.Y. 

Now  Half  Price 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconaa.  Cir.  Free. 

LAMBERT’S  FARMS  -  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

breed's  CHICKENS-DUCKS— GEESE— TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Haros  and  Dogs.  Stock  and  Hatching 
Eggs.  Catalog  Free,  H.fl.  S0UDER.  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

PUIPtfC  Broiler».  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Rods,  9cts. 

LnivIYtJ  UP-  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAliaterville.  Pa, 

Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
*1  i  c  k  s.  See  P.  211, 
RMS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  T 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  cm 

K.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  UNDERHILL  FAR 

TEX,  A.ND  TWELVE- WEEK  BI  LLETS,  Whito 

■  and  Brown  Lepfhorns,  Sheppards,  Anconas.  Birds  now 
Keady  that  are  worth  while.  FOREST  farm,  Itocknwaj,  n.  J 

TURKEY  EGGS  narragansett! 

Either  breed.  $4.50  for  6;  $8  for  12.  Sent  pre- 
paid  Onr  instructions  for  raising  "9%  of  all  flocks 
put  off.  Also  for  handling  and  preventing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  diseases  in  turkeys,  sont  free  with  each  order. 
wL.m™ ^JJSLUljromptly.  Strictly  fresh  oggs. 
WALTER  BROS.  -  Bowhntun  Point.  Ohio 


Gold  Back  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey && 

None  better.  THOMAS  REILY,  Chiltonville.  Plymouth.  Mass 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS  „Br^nf®r 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  Speonk,  L.  I  .  N.Y 


RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  PROFIT 

We  sell  Hatching  eggs  from  our  healthy  and  vigorous 
Klngneck  Golden  and  Silver  Pheasants  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Address  Sup(rintendenta'Fairaeres,"Bayport,L. |„N.Y. 


PE;  DUCKS 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS  ISLIP.N.V. 


Pino  Rroorlc  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 
■  lllc  Dl  CCUo  Bantams.  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Telford,  Pa 


Fine  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Breeding  Cockerels  oid!°trom 

trap-nested  stork,  8a  each.  W.  E.  ATXIWSON,  Wollinglord,  Conn. 


Chicks 


S.  (’.  Buff  Leghorn.  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixt  80 
and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.  free. 
JACOB  NF.IJIONIi  Heillaterrlll',  I’n.  Bon  2 


B 


our  bon  Red  Turkey  Kggn,  $7.50  per  Eleven  June, 
50c  earl).  FIjORA  HORNING,  OW6ffO,  N.  Y. 


AUipKC  17c  each,  EGGS  and  GROWING  STOCK 

vlllV/flv  Tones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


RABBITS 


The  DELAWARE  VALLEY  Rabbitries 

A  lot  of  splendid  young  Rufus  Beds  and  New  Zea- 
lands,  2  to  3  mos.  old,  all  from  our  Prize  Winners. 
Just  right  for  Fall  Breeders  and  Exhibition  Stock. 

Theo.  S.  Moore  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stork.  Prices  1  easonable.  h  b.  ten  eyck,  Somerville,  n.  J 


iiiiiiiiiiiiu 


|  The  Farmer  i 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  hook  of  all  kinds  ^ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  HI 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  r 

—  For  sale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  £• 

TiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmn 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
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day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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The  Henyard 


Loafers  and  Working  Hens 

A  report  from  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
College  indicates  that  the  average  pro- 
duction  of  eggs  by  Ohio  hens  is  falling 
off.  It  is  stated  that  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  was  at  least  10  eggs  less  in  1919 
than  it  was  10  years  before.  We  do  not 
know  how  it  could  be  possible  to  get  such 
figures  from  the  ordinary  census  report, 
but  the  agricultural  college  evidently  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  statement  is  true.  They 
explain  the  matter  by  saying  that  farmers 
and  poultrymen  have  been  making  the 
wrong  selection  of  breeding  stock.  They 
seem  to  have  taken  the  birds  that  molted 
early,  with  fine  yellow  shanks  and  good- 
looking  plumage.  The  hens  that  have 
had  white  or  pale  shanks  or  beaks  and 
eye  rings  were  rather  shabby  lookiug 
after  their  laying  campaign,  and  were 
generally  sold.  This  was  just  the  reverse 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  done.  The 
fine-hiking  hens  which  retained  their  yel¬ 
low  color  after  their  working  campaign 
were  loafers.  The  shabby  hens  that  laid 
themselves  white  were  the  workers,  and 
their  daughters  should  have  been  the  birds 
to  keep  on  the  farm.  It  seems  that  a 
heavy-laying  bird  gets  rid  of  her  color, 
while  the  loafer  retains  good  looks  in 
plumage  and  color  of  the  legs.  That  may 
or  may  not  be  the  reason  why  Ohio  hens 
have  gone  back  on  the  State,  but  it  is 
good  doctrine  as  applied  to  laying  hens. 

Red  Hens  and  Broodiness 

The  excellent  record  of  the  R.  I.  R. 
pullets  at  the  egg-laying  contest  has  cre¬ 
ated  great  interest  in  that  breed.  Per¬ 
haps  no  class  of  poultry  has  made  a  more 
vigorous  growth  in  public  estimation  as 
egg  producers  during  the  past  few  years 
than  the  Reds.  It  was  not  generally 
known  10  years  ago  that  they  could  ever 
excel  in  egg  production.  There  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  belief  among  most  people  that  the 
Red  hens  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
broodiness.  The  general  opinion  about  a 
R.  I.  Red  is  that  she  will  sit  on  a  door¬ 
knob  or  a  china  egg  longer  and  more  per¬ 
sistently  than  any  other  known  breed. 
That  being  so,  many  of  our  readers  are 
asking  how  it  is  possible  to  obtain  large 
flock  records  from'  the  Reds  in  view  of 
their  persistent  sitting.  We  have  sent 
the  question  to  a  number  of  our  Red 
breeders.  The  following  note  from  Henry 
P.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  is  particu¬ 
larly  interesting,  since  his  pullets  led  the 
procession  at  Vineland  last  year  and  are 
now  head  of  the  field  in  the  Bergen 
County.  N.  ,7.,  contest. 

“It  has  been  my  experience  that  broodi¬ 
ness  in  R.  I.  Reds  is  a  more  or  less  in¬ 
dividual  characteristic.  Among  my  birds 
I  have  some  that  have  never  been  broody, 
while  other  have  been  broody  as  many 
as  six  or  seven  times  in  one  year.  This 
is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  breeding,  as 
full  sisters  vary  very  much  in  broodiness, 
or  let  us  say  rather  that  my  strain  has 
not  been  bred  long  enough  to  have  sisters 
inherit  the  same  characteristics  from  their 
ancestors.  It  has  been  pretty  well  shown 
that  broodiness  can  be  bred  out  of  any 
strain  of  birds  if  the  necessary  selection 
is,  followed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

I  am  following  this  course  myself  with 
some  success.  Of  my  20  birds  at  Vine- 
land  two  were  broody  once  each  and  three 
were  broody  twice.  For  breaking  up 
broody  hens  I  know  of  no  better  way  than 
putting  them  in  a  broody  coop  made  with 
a  slat  bottom.  This  coop  may  be  fastened 
to  the  wall  or  hung  from  the  roof.  The 
time  required  to  break  up  a  certain  hen 
will  depend  on  the  hen  herself  and  on 
how  quickly  she  was  caught  and  put  in 
the  coop.  One  night  in  the  coop  is  often 
enough  if  the  bird  was  caught  when  she 
began  to  show  the  first  symptoms.” 


Difficulty  with  Hatching 

I  had  a  setting  of  eggs  under  hen  come 
off  recently,  and  I  had  to  help  nearly 
every  chick  out.  When  I  chipped  the 
shell  off  they  bled  heavily,  and  were  hard¬ 
ly  able  to  chirp.  They  are  fair,  but 
don’t  seem  to  have  the  pep  they  should, 
and  do  nor  eat  as  my  others  did,  and 
their  bowels  do  not  seem  to  move.  I  no¬ 
tice  they  mostly  all  have  a  little  dark 
spot  under,  the  vent,  which  I  never  no¬ 
ticed  on  chick  that  I  did  not  have  to  help 
out.  Tan  you  suggest  anything? 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  m.  c.  n. 

Without  seeing  the  chicks  while  they 
were  hatching  out,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  tell  with  any  certainty  the  cause  of 
the  above,  condition.  It  looks  as  though 
the  hen.  in  her  uneasiness,  restless  ami 
moving  in  the  nest,  had  broken  the  shells 


before  the  chicks  were  fully  due  to  hatch. 
Or  it  may  be  that  there  has  not  been  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture,  everything  kept  too  dry 
during  the  incubation.  Hens  may  come 
off  the  nest  and  stay  off  long  enough  for 
the  eggs  to  get  too  cold.  This  does  not 
kill  the  chick,  but  it  delays  the  hatch. 
Also  eggs  lose  part  of  their  vitality  by 
being  kept  too  long  before  they  are  put 
under  the  hen.  even  when  they  are  well 
eared  for  and  turned  every  day.  I  have 
hatched  thousands  of  chicks  with  hens, 
and  occasionally  had  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pen,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 

I  have  had  a  hen.  excited  by  the  sight 
of  blood,  start  to  eat  her  chicks.  Fortu¬ 
nately  1  saw  her  when  she  had  killed  only 
three  or  four,  and  saved  the  rest  of  them 
by  putting  them  under  another  hen.  A 
good1  mother  hen  does  not  come  off  the 
nest  after  the  chicks  begin  to  pip  the 
shell,  but  goes  without  food  or  drink,  in 
her  devotion  to  the  duties  of  motherhood, 
until  the  chicks  are  all  hatched  out  and 
dried  off,  and  they  begin  to  come  out  from 
under  her  to  look  for  food  themselves. 
I  have  had  hens  go  three  days  without 
food  or  drink,  when  hatching,  and  have 
held  corn  in  my  hand  to  feed  them  and 
given  them  drink  while  still  on  the  nest 
with  their  chicks.  But  chicks  will  hatch 
well  under  almost  any  conditions  if  there 
is  sufficient  vitality  in  the  parent  stock. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Trouble  with  Ducklings 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  ducks ?  They  hatched  well,  get¬ 
ting  20  ducks  from  22  eggs.  When  they 
were  a  week  old  they  began  to  die,  losing 
eight  in  one  day.  They  eat  well  and  ap¬ 
pear  well  until  a  short  time  before  they 
die.  Before  they  die  they  throw  their 
heads  over  their  hacks.  At  first  I  fed 
them  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  up  fine, 
with  a  small  amount  of  sand  in  it.  Then 
I  ted  them  equal  parts  of  cornmeal.  mid¬ 
dlings,  bran,  rolled  oats  and  sand.  When 
they  began  to  die  I  changed  this  ration  to 
equal  parts  bread  crumbs,  rolled  oats  and 
hard-boiled  egg,  with  a  little  sand  in  it. 

I  mixed  this  ration  up  sometimes  with 
water  and  sometimes  with  sour  milk.  I 
tried  to  keep  sour  milk  before  them  all  ! 
the  time.  They  do  not  have  access  to 
water,  only  to  drink.  They  are  mothered 
by  a  hen.  and  have  a  board  floor  in  the 
coop.  1  hey  are  allowed  to  run  on  grass 
when  it  is  dry.  x.  F. 

Vermont. 

I  see  nothing  the  matter  with  the  feed 
except  possibly  the  boiled  eggs.  All  the 
largest  poultry  raisers  feed  ducks  the 
cornmeal.  middlings,  bran,  rolled  oats  and 
sand,  with  good  beef  scrap.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  pro¬ 
portions.  I  doubt  if  the  eggs  are  good  for 
ducklings,  as  they  have  no  crop  and  the 
food  passes  directly  to  the  gizzard;  con¬ 
sequently  it  should  be  in  a  soft  state.  It 
might  be  well  to  use  water  instead  of  the 
sour  milk;  also  substitute  sweet  milk  for 
the  sour.  I  believe  sour  milk  is  consid¬ 
ered  bad  for  them.  They  should  also  have 
some  green  stuff  chopped  fine  and  mixed 
with  the  feed  if  for  any  reason  they  are 
unable  to  be  on  the  grass  for  several  days. 
Be  very  careful  that  they  do  not  get  wet, 
either  in  drinking  or  during  a  storm. 
They  would  act  as  you  have  described  if 
they  had  been  wet  and  were  having 
cramps.  A  severe  wetting  is  almost  sure 
lo  be  fatal.  They  might  also  have  cramps 
from  indigestion,  caused  by  overfeeding, 
(dive  them  what  food  they  will  clean  up 
with  a  relish,  but  when  they  begin  to  lose, 
interest  in  their  meal  they  have  probably 
had  enough.  It  is  well  to  feed  about  five 
times  a  day  at  first,  gradually  increasing 
the  amount  of  food  and  lessening  the 
number  of  meals  as  they  seem  to  bo  well 
started.  Be  sure  the  board  floor  in  the 
coop  is  kept  clean  and  covered  with  dry 
bedding.  marif.  iietts. 


Shipping  Baby  Chicks  in  Trucks 

We  have  not  had  any  experience  in 
sending  baby  chicks  by  auto  truck  farther 
than  i1/*  miles  to  station.  We  usually 
take  them  in  a  touring  car.  We  did  send 
one  lot  a  year  ago  last  March  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  in  regular  chick  boxes  set  on  the 
floor  of  a  ton  truck.  We  laid  horse- 
blankets  under  them  and  over  the  top,  and 
they  went  direct  on  the  train,  only  12 
miles  away,  and  the  receiver  reported 
that  they  acted  very  weak  when  they  ar¬ 
rived.  The  chicks  were  hatched  from  hie 
eggs,  hatch  was  poor  in  number,  and  there 
was  a  large  number  of  crippled  chicks 
that  were  not  shipped,  so  I  cannot  say  it 
was  * t hr*  method  of  transportation.  We 
certainly  believe  that  they  should  be  car¬ 
ried  in  a  truck  with  extra  good  springs 
or  in  touring  cars.  C.  A.  CORNELL. 

New  Jersey. 


A  smali,  boy  was  taken  to  see  the  new 
baby,  whom  he  eyed  very  critically. 
‘‘Why,  he’s  got  no  hair,  father,”  was  his 
first  remark.  The  fact  was  admitted. 
“And  be’e  got  no  teeth,  father,”  was  the 
next  comment.  The  circumstances  could 
not  be  denied.  “1  tell  you  what,  father.” 
was  the  final  observation,  “you’ve  been 
swindled  ;  he’s  an  old  one.”— New  York 
Globe. 


L"i  * 
HILLPOT 


Special  Low  Prices 

to  introduce  to  you  our  Superior  Quality 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

$9.00  per  lOO  -  ®|  ?1  {“  |g 

$42.50  for  500  $85.00  for  1  OOO 

Pen  2,  White  Leghorns  Pen  1,  White  Leghorns 
$15.00  per  ICO  $20.00  per  100 

$7.50  for  50 ;  $4.25  for  25  I  $10.00  for  50:  $5  50  for  25 

CHICKS 


^/.Duior  ou;  tor  zt>  | 

QUALITY 


are  a  wonderful  buy  at  these  figures: 

SOO  1000 

$65.00  $120.00 

70.00  130.00 

80.00  150.00 


25 

50 

100 

•  ]$3.75 

$7.00 

$14.00 

...  4.25 

7.50 

15.00 

]  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

|  6.75 

12.50 

25.00 

Black  Leghorns .... 

Brown  Leghorns... 

Barred  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

White  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottcs. 

Black  Minorcas . 

Buff  Rocks . 

Hatching  Dates,  June  15,  22,  29,  July  6 

WE’LL  DELIVER  YOUR  ORDER  PROMPTLY 

by  parcel  post  prepaid  right  to  your  door.  Send  us  check  or  money 
order  — cannot  ship  C.  O.  I),  Safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed 
anywhere  within  1200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


KERR’S  BABY  CHICKS  9c  AUN° 

Large  and  successful  hatches  enable  us  to  give  vou  clucks  of  the 
established  KERR  QUALITY  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  offered. 

COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921 

There  arc  thousands  of  poultrymen  who  owe  their  success  to  KERR 
Chicks,  tiie  wisdom  of  their  selection  and  consequent  success  have 
made  our  chicks  the  acknowledged  best  buy  in  the  poultry  tie  Id 

Low  Price  on  Special  Hatch  of  White  Leghorns 

25  Chicks  50  (  hick.  100  Chick.  500  Chicks  1000  (  hick, 

$3.00  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Thousands  Ready  for  Shipment  Every  Tuesday,  Wednesday  &  Thursday 

25  Chicks  50  Chick.  100  Chick,  500  Chicks  1000  Chick. 

Black  Leghorns .  $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.25  7.50  15.00  70.00  130  00 

^i:lRed,ocks. 4.75  8.50  17.00  80.00  150.00 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID.  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
TERMSI  CASH  WITH  ORDER 

If  any  chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  wo  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

“ Largest  Eastern  Producer” 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


8  to  10-Weeks-01d 

PULLETS 

We  have  15,000  now  on  the  range  ready 
for  shipmc  this  month  and  next.  We 
have  had  good  luck  with  them  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most 
vigorous  large  flock  of  young  pullets  in 
the  East  today.  They  are  all  on  new  Land 
and  in  new  buildings  and  are  being 
raised  on  unlimited  range. 

These  pullets  were  hatched  from  ourchoic- 
est  breeding  pens  we  have  tliisyear  and  are 
the  cream  of  our  best  egg  breed  blood. 

Every  shipment  is  guaranteed  to  he  100% 
satisfactory  at  the  time  of  sale.  Write  and 
tell  us  how  many  pullets  you  want  and  the 
date  of  delivery  you  wish  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

IVrite  for  our  catalog  and  price  list 

LORD  FARMS 

METHUEN  MASS. 


George  Phillips’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

reduced  to  $18  per  100,  June  lo,  by  Farce!  Post, 
safe  delivery  guaranteed;  shipments  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning;  send  $1;  balance  C.  O.  D. 
Clicks  are  all  from  my  pedigreed  stock.  My 
pen  si  ill  leads  in  the  New  York  Contest,  well 
ahead  of  the  leaders  in  t lie  Westwood,  N.  J., 
contest. 

GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R  25,  Seymour,  Conn, 


Rnhv  PhirLc  S.C.  W.  L.,9c;  Barred  Rocks,  lie, 
Dally  tdlllks  and  Reds,  12c  t  mixed,  8e  each.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for 
pamphlet.  J.  X.  X  A  C  E,  M e Aliste r vllle,  Pernio. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
bandy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


35,000  For  Immediate  Delivery 

Weeks  <»f  June  8,  15,  22,  29 


White  Leghorns .  $95.00 

Brown  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks .  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  . 

While  Wyandottcs. . . .  . 

Anconas .  . 


P<*r  500 

Per  100 

Per  GO 

Per  26 

$48.50 

$10.00 

$5.00 

$3.00 

13.00 

6.50 

3.50 

14.00 

7.00 

3.75 

17.00 

8.50 

5.00 

20.00 

10.00 

5.50 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

it  any  dead  on  arrival,  will  be  replaced  free  of  charge  or  amount  refunded. 

Terms  cash  wiih  order.  Send  post  office  or  express  money  order  or  certified  check. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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How  to  know  good  Roofing — 

HTHERE  is  one  sure  way  to  select  good  roofing.  It  never  fails.  Look 
±  at  the  label  before  you  buy  !  If  it  reads  “Barrett  Everlastic”  you  are 
perfectly  safe.  You  are  sure  of  a  moderate  priced  roof  that  will  give 
many  years  of  satisfactory  service  —  a  roofing  backed  by  a  company 
with  sixty  years  of  “know-how.” 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  rip  off  the  old  roof  when  you  use  Everlastic 
Roofings.  You  can  lay  the  new  roofings  on  top  of  the  old  and  get 
a  first-class  job. 

There’s  a  style  of  Everlastic  for  every  steep-roofed  building  on  your  farm.  In  roll 
roofing,  you  have  a  choice  of  two  styles — one  plain-surfaced,  another  handsomely 
coated  with  red  or  green  crushed  slate.  There  are  also  two  styles  of  Everlastic 
Shingles,  one  single  and  one  in  strips  of  four — both  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  the 
attractive  natural  shades  of  red  or  green. 

Everlastic  “ Rubber "  Roofing 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Louis  Enrieht  was  arrested  and  held  on 
bail  for  sale  of  stock  in  the  Enrieht  Peat 
Gasoline  Corporation.  A  Long  Island 
man  purchased  $1,000  worth  of  stock  and 
is  now  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  return  of 
his  money.  Enrieht  has  “invented”  two- 
cent  gasoline,  artificial  rubies,  fireproof 
paint,  synthetic  rubber,  artificial  marble, 
radium  water,  and  a  system  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  potatoes.  Ilis  latest 
effort  was  selling  stock  in  the  above  com¬ 
pany,  which  was  to  manufacture  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  convert  Long  Island  peat  into 
gasoline.  Needless  to  slay,  an  investiga¬ 
tion  would  have  saved  the  $1,000,  whereas 
now  good  money  must  be  spent  to  get  it 
back,  and  the  effort  may  be  unsuccessful. 

On  March  21  last  a  fellow  claiming  to 
be  a  representative  of  the  Standard  Cir¬ 
culation  Company,  Buhl  Block.  Detroit. 
Mich.,  called  at  our  office  and  took  my 
subscription  and  the  bookkeeper's  sub¬ 
scription  for  a  club  of  magazines,  consist¬ 
ing  of  American  Magazine,  Outdoor  Life , 
Illustrated  World  and  Cosmopolitan ,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  good  leather-bound  Web¬ 
ster  dictionary,  for  a  total  of  $7.80.  We 
were  to  receive  the  dictionary  at  once. 
We  have  not  received  the  dictionary  or 
the  magazines.  We  were  not  asked  to 
pay  anything  down,  but  were  to  pay  the 
banker  any  time  within  six  months.  We 
signed  wbat  purported  to  be  a  plain  sub¬ 
scription  order.  A  letter  addressed  to 
the  Standard  Circulation  Company  at 
Detroit  was  returned  by  the  postal  de¬ 
partment  as  “not  known.” 

There  were  several  here  who  accepted 
this  proposition  besides  us.  We  find 
now  that  the  banks  holds  six  months’ 
notes  against  us  for  $7.80.  We  did  not 
sign  notes,  but  these  subscription  orders 
were  made  into  notes  after  we  had  signed 
them,  and  without  our  knowledge.  The 
bank  (Kent  City  State  Bank)  has  al¬ 
ready  discounted  the  notes,  supposing  that 
the  concern  was  reliable  and  the  offer 
genuine.  It  looks  as  though  we  would 
have  to  pay  these  notes,  although  we  have 
simply  been  hoodooed.  We  do  not  want 
to  do  anything  to  get  the  ill-will  of  the 
bank,  but  it  seems  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  Way  to  get  hold  of  these  people  and 
stop  such  practices.  They  are  probably 
making  the  rounds  in  other  towns. 
Michigan.  G.  w.  R.  C. 

The  publishers  of  Cosmopolitan,  Outdoor 
Life  and  American  Magazine  write  us  that 
they  have  not  authorized  Standard  Circu¬ 
lation  Co.  of  Detroit  to  represent  them  in 
any  capacity,  or  to  take  subscriptions  for 
these  magazines.  This  same  scheme  was 
worked  in  New  Jersey  last  year  by  agents 
of  lloosier  Publishing  Company  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  We  feel  that  banks  are  subject  to 
criticism  when  they  discount  notes  for 
strangers  in  this  way  without  consulting 
the  alleged  makers  of  the  notes.  Court 
records  show  that  in  cases  where  the 
banks  failed  to  take  reasonable  precau¬ 
tions  to  learn  the  character  of  the  parties 
presenting  the  notes,  the  banks  were  un¬ 
able  to  collect  from  the  signei's  of  the 
notes. 

Will  you  let  me  know  if  Hydro-United 
Tire  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  all 
right?  A.  N. 

Connecticut. 

Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  has  refused 
the  .advertising  of  this  firm  for  the  reason 
that  we  do  not  desire  to  be  even  indirectly 


and  he  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  Gun- 
son  &  Co.  a.  e.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  fail  to  see  whether  or  not  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  owns  the  press  on 
which  it  is  printed  has  any  bearing  on 
the  case  of  the  neighbor  of  A.  E.  S.,  but 
w'e  are  not  surprised  the  agent  of  Gunson 
&  Co.  made  oath  to  this  false  statement 
quoted  above.  That  they  are  entirely 
false  is  subject  to  ready  proof.  But 
falsehoods  about  the  seeds  they  sold  have 
been  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  agents  of 
L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co.  as  long  back  as  we 
have  heard  of  them,  and  it  would  there¬ 
fore  be  unreasonable  to  expect  one  of 
them  to  tell  the  truth  about  anything. 

I  have  received  your  answer  about  the 
Broadway  Composing  Studios  of  New 
York  City.  I  am  very  thankful  for  your 
good  advice.  After  reading  the  clipping 
you  sent  me,  I  realize  how  much  money 
I  saved  by  writing  to  you  first.  Really, 
it  is  a  shame  to  let  such  people  cheat 
others.  The  money  they  ask  for  is  quite 
a  sum ;  maybe  not  to  some  people,  but 
it  is  to  people  who  have  to  work  hard  for 
it,  as  I  myself  do.  I  have  to  support  my 
mother  and  keep  up  our  little  home  with 
what  I  earn  in  shop.  So  again  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  good  advice.  I  hope 
if  there  are  any  others  who  are  trying  to 
make  up.  song  poems  they  will  first  seek 
your  advice,  as  I  and  others  did,  and  not 
be  cheated  out  of  their  money.  M.  E. 
Connecticut. 

This  class  of  music  publishing  houses 
are  in  the  same  class  as  the  “work-at- 
home”  fakers,  because  they  take  money 
from  poor  deserving  people,  leading  them 
to  believe  that  when  the  song  is  published 
it  will  prove  a  source  of  income.  What 
actually  happens  is  that  the  song  writer 
loses  the  money  sent  to  these  concerns  to 
have  the  song  published.  Regardless  of 
the  merit  of  the  song,  it  is  impractical  to 
promote  or  market  a  song  in  this  wTay, 
or  through  any  of  the  various  houses  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  “mail-order”  papers  for 
victims.  No  legitimate  publication  would 
carry  such  advertising. 

Last  Fall  I  received  through  the  mail 
a  circular  saying  that  if  one  wished  to 
know  about  sealing  fruit  jars  which 
would  not  seal  with  their  regular  tops  to 
send  the  enclosed  card,  which  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  J.  H.  Fletcher  &  Co.,  Brisbane 
Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  particulars. 

I  mailed  this  card,  and  in  about  one  week 
J.  II.  Fletcher  came  personally  to  my 
house.  He  was  selling  stock  for  the 
Upressit  Cap.”  This  cap  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  United  States  Metal  Cap 
and  Seal  Co.,  with  office  and  factorv  at 
107  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 
City.  After  some  persuasion  I  agreed  to 
purchase  10  shares  of  the  common  stock, 
par  value  $10,  for  $8.50  per  share.  I 
paid  $10  down,  and  promised  to  pav  the 
balance  in  00  days.  If  I  failed  to  pay 
Mr.  Fletcher  said  that  I  could  receive 
back  what  I  had  paid.  When  the  balance 
became  due  I  asked  that  my  money  be 
returned  on  account  of  needing  the  money 
for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Fletcher  said 
that  he  could  not  return  the  money,  as 
the  stock  certificate  had  been  issued.  Was 
it  proper  for  him  to  issue  certificate  of 
stock  before  it  had  been  paid  for,  also  can 
he  collect  payment  under  these  circum¬ 
stances?  I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to 
what  the  future  of  this  stock  will  be. 

New  York.  MRS.  G.  A. 

This  case  is  so  typical  of  the  way  stocks 
of  this  character  are  sold  that  all  who  are 
approached  by  stock  salesmen  may  profit 
by  the  subscriber’s  experience.  In  the 
first  place,  the  indirect  way  in  which  the 
woman  was  interested  is  sufficient  to 
cause  suspicion.  No  confidence  should 
ever  be  placed  in  what  a  stock  salesman 
“says,”  or  any  other  salesmau,  for  that 
matter.  Insist  that  all  agreements  be 


Thi*  is  one  of  our  most  popular  roofings.  A  recog¬ 
nized  standard  among  “rubber”  roofings.  Famous 
for  durability.  Made  of  high-grade  waterproofing 
materials,  it  defies  wind  and  weather  and  insures 
dry,  comfortable  buildings  under  all’weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Tough,  pliable,  durable  and  low  in  price. 
It  is  easy  to  lay.no  skilled  labor,  required.  Nails 
and  cement  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Slate- Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high-grade  roll  roofing,  surfaced  with  genuine 
crushed  slate,  in  two  natural  shades,  red  or  green. 
Needs  no  painting.  Handsome  enough  for  a  home, 
economical  enough  for  a  barn  or  garage.  Com¬ 
bines  real  protection  against  fire  with  beauty. 
Nails  and  cement  with  each  roll. 

Booklets  fully  describing 


Everlastic  Multi- Shingles 
(4-ShingIes-in-One) 

Made  of  high-grade  thoroughly  waterproofed  felt 
and  surfaced  with  crushed  state,  in  beautiful  natural 
slate  colors,  either  red  or  green.  Laid  in  etrips  of 
four  shingles  in  one  at  far  less  cost  in  labor  and 
time  than  for  wooden  shingles.  Give  you  a  roof  of 
artistic  beauty  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings, 
and  one  that  resists  fire  and  weather.  Need  no 
painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  durable  slate  surface  (red  or 
green)  material  as  the  Multi-Shingles,  but  cut  into 
individual  shingles,  8  x  12%  in.  Laid  like  wooden 
shingles  but  cost  less  per  year  of  service.  Need 
no  painting. 

each  style,  free  on  request 


Company 


New  York 
Detroit 
Seattle 
Washington 


Chicago 
New  Orleans 
Peoria 


Philadelphia 

Birmingham 


Boston 
Kansas  City 


St.  Louis 

Minneapolis 

Atlanta 

.Johnstown 

Toledo 

Bethlehem 

Omaha 


Cleveland 

Dallas 

Duluth 

Lebanon 

Columbus 

Elizabeth 

Houston 


Cincinnati 
Nashville 
Salt  Lake  City 
Youngstown 
Richmond 
Buffalo 
Denver 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY, 
Montreal  Toronto 

Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B 


Pittsburgh 
Syracuse 
Bangor 
Milwaukee 
Latrobe 
Baltimore 
Jackson  vlllg 
Limited 
Winnipeg 
Halifax,  N.  S. 


responsible  for  the  stock-selling  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  company.  We  also  question 
the  good  faith  of  the  “100,000-milo  guar¬ 
antee.”  None  of  the  standard  manufactur¬ 
ers  make  such  a  guarantee  on  tires,  and  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  this  compara¬ 
tively  new  company  to  turn  out  a  better 
tire  than  all  others. 


Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  about  the 
standing  of  L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co.  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  firm  that  has  been 
selling  seed  oats  in  our  locality,  and  your 
reply  and  also  clippings  from  your  paper 
were  received,  which  I  thank  you  for. 
They  have  misrepresented  their  oats  and 
also  sold  for  different  prices,  and  the 
fanners  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
them.  They  have  sued  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  for  $1(5.75  for  six  bushels  of  oats  that 
he  refused  to  accept.  I  offered  your  let¬ 
ter  and  clipping  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
evidence  at  the  hearing,  and  the  salesman 
for  Gunson  &  Co.  denied  that  they  were 
true,  and  said  that  you  people  were  in 
bad  financial  standing,  and  also  swore 
that  you  do  not  own  the  press  on  which 
your  paper  is  printed.  These  assertions 
had  relative  weight  with  the  magistrate, 


written  in  the  contract  or  order.  Then 


if  the  firm  which  the  agent  represents  is 


responsible  the  other  party  has  some  pro¬ 
tection.  Regardless  of  whether  the  stock 
certificate  was  issued  or  not,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  this  inquire  r  to  get.  return 
of  the  money.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
doubt  the  TJ.  S.  Metal  Cap  and  Seal  Co. 
could  hold  her  for  the  balance  due  on  the 
contract.  It  will  prove  the  exception  if 
stock  sold  by  such  methods  should  become 
valuable  iu  the  future. 


A  furniture  van  blocked  the  waj ,  and 
a  little  boy  stood  by  the  horse  and  gave 
it  some  bread  to  eat.  The  driver  looked 
on  approvingly.  “That’s  right.”  he  said 
to  the  young  benefactor ;  “always  be  kind 
to  dumb  animals.  Look  how  the  horse 
enjoys  it.  But  does  your  mother  always 
give  you  big  hunks  like  that?”  “No,” 
replied  the  youngster,  “mother  didn’t  give 
me  that  one.  I  found  it  lying  in  the 
van.”  “What !”  yelled  the  driver.  “Why, 
that  was  my  breakfast !” — New  York 
Globe. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

„ on’t  neglect  to  send  for  my  New 
rgain  Fence  and  Gate  Book  and  see  for 
yourself  bow  you  can  SAVE  BIG  MONET  buying 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

t  Don't  bay  any  fence  until  you  get  this  book  and  compare 

my  prices  on  BRO  WN  '8  HEAV  Y  ACID  TEST  GALVANIZED 
WIRE  FENCE— the  fence  that  resists  rust  longs*—  that's 
stiffer  and  etronger— that  outlasts  all  others. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

I  pay  the  freight  and  save  yoa20%  to  40$.  Over  160  styles. 
Also  Gates.  Barb  Wire.  Write  for  Bargain  Book  today .  [8] 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  259  Cleveland,  0. 


PREVEN"" 

BLACKLEG 

VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OP 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


i 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
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Notes  on  Various  Troubles 

The  following  notes  are  made  to  antici¬ 
pate  questions  which  are  constantly  com¬ 
ing  to  us.  We  probably  receive  50  or  75 
letters  each  year  on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  : 

Many  readers  want  to  know  what  they 
must  do  to  obtain  an  extension  of  rural 
delivery.  They  live  on  a  side  road,  which 
is  not  now  visited  by  the  carrier,  while 
they  think  they  ought  to  be  served.  What 
should  they  do?  The  lirst  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  up  a  strong  petition  asking  for  the  l 
service,  explaining  why  it  should  be  given, 
and  get  every  person  on  the  road  to  sign 
it.  Send  a  copy  to  the  local  postmaster 
at  the  point  where  the  rural  service 
starts,  and  another  copy  with  a  strong 
request  to  the  Fourth  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General  at  Washington.  D.  C. 
The  local  postmaster  generally  has  most 
to  say  about  deciding  these  matters,  as 
the  department,  at  Washington  is  usually 
quite  ready  to  accept  his  judgment.  They 
will  probably  send  an  inspector  to  look 
the  situation  over  and  make  a  report,  but 
you  must  obtain  as  many  signatures  as 
possible  from  the  parties  who  would  be 
served  ou  the  new  route. 

We  have  many  letters  from  people  who 
want  to  know  about  Government  land 
still  open  for  entry  in  the  West,  and  sol¬ 
diers  frequently  write  asking  if  there  is 
a  special  allotment  of  land  for  them.  The 
thing  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at.  Washington, 
ask  him  to  send  pamphlets  and  circulars 
which  will  tell  just  how  much  land  there  i 
is  still  left  for  entry,  where  it  is,  and 
how  it  may  be  taken  up. 

Hundreds  of  our  readers  during  each 
year  write  us  about  inventions.  They 
have  devised  some  new  method  or  imple¬ 
ment.  and  want  to  know  how  to  proceed 
in  order  to  have  it  patented  and  their 
rights  protected.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  write  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pat¬ 
ents.  at  Washington.  T>.  C.  Ask  him  to 
send  you  a  pamphlet  containing  full  di¬ 
rections  showing  how  to  proceed.  This 
will  tell  you  just  what  to  do  in  order  to 
have  a  search  made,  which  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  first  of  all  in  order  to  show  that  you 
really  have  a  new  device.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  necessary  to  employ  a  patent  law¬ 
yer.  but  first  of  all  obtain  the  directions 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
study  them  carefully.  Then  follow  direc¬ 
tions  in  applying  for  a  search. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  school 
troubles  presented  to  us  are  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature,  referring  to  the  treatment 
of  certain-  pupils  at  tin*  school.  In  gen¬ 
eral  some  boy  or  girl  seems  t>»  be  unpop¬ 
ular  with  the  rest  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
teacher  often  fails  to  give  the  child  fair 
protection.  There  seems  to  be  little  use 
in  trying  to  get.  the  State  authorities  to 
interfere  in  a  case  of  this-  sort.  It  is  a 
local  matter  almost  entirely,  and  some¬ 
thing  for  the  trustees  or  the  school  super¬ 
intendent  to  attend  to.  There  are  cases 
of  disagreeable  personality  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  settle  such  a  trouble  I 
with  any  satisfaction,  but  it  is  a  local 
matter,  and  very  little  help  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  outside. 

The  line  fence  troubles  seem  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  in  number  as  Spring  opens. 
There  is  usually  difficulty  with  a  neighbor 
who  refuses  to  build  his  share  of  the  line 
fence.  The  most  sensible  thing  to  do  in 
such  cases  is  to  apply  to  the  fence  view¬ 
ers  of  the  town.  They  represent  the 
governing  board  of  the  town.  On  request 
they  will  come,  look  the  situation  over  i 
and  decide  what  kind  of  a  fence  is  to  be 
built,  and  who  shall  build  it.  It.  is  the  I 
best  way  to  call  these  fence  viewers  in 
and  have  them  settle  the  matter  before 
taking  any  steps  which  may  make  trouble 
over  the  fence.  Another  serious  trouble 
is  where  some  man  in  the  neighborhood 
keeps  hogs  or  sheep  while  practically  all 
the  rest  keep  cattle.  Can  this  man  com¬ 
pel  his  neighbors  to  put  up  a  “sheep- 
tight”  fence  all  along  the  boundary  line? 
That  would  be  a  case  for  the  fence  view¬ 
ers  to  settle,  but.  in  general  an  owner 
would  be  required  only  to  build  a  fence 
that  would  turn  the  stock  usually  kept  in 
that  section. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


WANTED — Reliable  settled  woman  of  respect¬ 
ability  to  do  general  housework  in  family  of 
four;  be  practically  one  of  the  family;  a  good 
home  and  wages  guaranteed.  GEO.  B.  ATLEE, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Capable  woman  as  cook  in  small 
Summer  hotel  located  in  mountains  about  100 
miles  from  New  York  City;  must  he  good,  all 
around  plain  cook;  woman  with  daughter  for 
chambermaid  desirable;  state  experience  and 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  8930,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  ns  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded; 
salary  850  per  month  and  maintenance,  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age, 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Lotchworth  Village, 
ililells.  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework:  all  improve¬ 
ments  in  house;  treated  as  one  of  the  family; 
church  privileges;  a  good  home  to  sneh  person, 
with  fair  salary.  Address  G.  W.  S.,  Drawer  J, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man  on  modern  dairy 
farm;  good  house  and  privileges;  also  single 
man  by  the  month;  must  be  good  milkers;  state 
wages  and  experience.  BELLE-KLLEX  STOCK 
FARMS,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED — (food  man  for  general  farming  work; 

$50  per  month,  house  rent  and  garden;  prefer 
young  married  Swede;  no  objection  to  small  fam¬ 
ily;  opportunity  for  steady  employment;  will 
guarantee  $50  per  month  for  the  tirst  year.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8924.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — High-grade  tractor  mechanic  for 
Wallis  tractors.  HAMBURG  BROOM  WORKS, 
Hamburg,  Pa. 


AN  active  young  girl  for  housework;  a  good 
home  and  $35  a  month.  Write  MRS.  GEO.  II. 
MARIE,  Teaneck.  X.  .1.:  Hackensack  P.  O. 


WANTED — Girl  as  general  helper  in  small  board¬ 
ing  house  in  country:  reliable,  willing;  $25 : 
pleasant  locality.  ADVERTISER  8938,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man.  general  farm  work, 
small  dairy  and  poultry;  lack  of  experience 
can  he  supplemented  by  willingness,  ableness 
and  interest:  prefer  one  not  using  tobacco;  low¬ 
est  wages  and  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — College  graduate  as  head  of  depart¬ 
ment  of  horticulture,  boys’  agricultural  school: 
excellent  opportunity  for  practical  worker  and 
teacher  of  some  experience.  Apply,  “RIGGS,” 
Lakeville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  men  who  thoroughly  understand 
pruning  of  peach  and  apple  trees;  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  desired.  HAMBURG  BROOM 
WORKS,  Hamburg.  I’a. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted  for  small  private  herd; 

must  be  first-class  butter-maker:  clean  and 
healthy:  Danish  or  Swiss  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  $934.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  or  married  man.  on 
poultry  and  general  farm;  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  farming  and  machinery:  state  all 
particulars  on  application.  HOHMANX  BROS., 
Princeton,  N.  .7. 


^VA  NT  ED — At  once,  a  good  single  young  man  to 
milk  and  care  for  a  small  herd  of  cows:  must 
Vic  a  fast  milker  and  a  good  teamster.  II.  M. 
REEVE  A  SON.  East  Moriches,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


FARMER  WANTED  as  working  foreman,  to 
operate  intensive  farm  of  alxmt  50  acres,  in 
New  Jersey;  stocked  with  animals  and  up-to-date 
equipment;  running  water;  thorough  knowledge 
of  crops  and  cows  necessary;  would  consider 
profit  share  with  one  of  proper  ability.  Reply, 
with  full  details  and  wage  or  interest  expected, 
ADVERTISER  8944,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Assistant  herdsman  for  herd  of  bigh- 
i  lass  Guernseys:  modern  barn  and  best  of  liv¬ 
ing  conditions;  must  be  experienced  in  A.  R. 
work,  calf  raising  and  the  care  of  milk:  give 
references  and  salary  expected.  FAIRYDALE 
FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  MAN  (29),  American,  married  (no  chil¬ 
dren).  10  years’  experience  with  poultry,  fruit 
and  vegetables,  run  Ford  and  repair  same,  make 
ordinary  repairs  to  buildings,  wants  position  on 
estate;  can  manage  small  place.  ADVERTISER 
8887,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  by  married  man  with  one 
i-hild,  as  foreman  or  caretaker  on  a  gentleman’s 
'■state:  experienced:  furnish  best  of  reference. 
Write  HENRY  HOFFMAN,  East  Granby,  Conn., 
care  A.  Gaylord. 


WORKING  farm  foreman,  American,  married, 
life  experienced  dairy,  crops,  handling  men, 
wants  position.  BOX  50,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


POULT  KYMAN,  married,  no  children,  working 
superintendent  on  large  commercial  plant. 
New  Jersey,  through  adjustment  of  working 
conditions  is  open  for  employment;  will  stay  at 
present  employ  till  suitable  opening  found;  cor¬ 
respondence  or  interviews  solicited.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN  young  man  desires  employment 
with  progressive  farmer  or  breeder;  experi¬ 
enced  milker  and  driver;  excellent  character 
references:  please  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8P42,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  by  young 
•'ingle  man  with  college  and  some  practical 
training:  can  give  good  references.  Apply  310 
East  158tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


WOMAN  wants  position  as  liousekpeeper  with 
Protestant  people;  a  good  cook,  and  neat. 
ADVERTISER  8941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  or  assistant. 

on  medium  or  large  farm  by  young  married 
man:  have  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  agri¬ 
culture  from  State  University;  three  years  in  an¬ 
other  agricultural  school  and  five  years’  farm 
experience;  can  handle  licit),  understand  farm 
machinery  and  purebred  animals.  Address  ad¬ 
vertiser  8940.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  30,  single,  desires  position  as 
working  foreman  or  as  assistant  s  erlntend- 
ont  on  gentleman’s  estate:  have  had  life  experi¬ 
ence  handling  cows,  horses,  poultry:  eight  vears 
in  last  position:  can  furnish  best  re  for-' -ice; 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  JAMES  II.  EIXIS, 
Chester.  Mass. 


POSITION  wanted:  15  years’  experience;  can  op¬ 
erate  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery;  good  stock¬ 
man  and  (lryhnnd  milker;  can  also  make  repairs. 
ADVERTISER  8930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMERETTE,  college  graduate,  desires  dairy 
work:  lias  had  one  year’s  experience.  Address 
HELEN  L.  PERRY,  General  Delivery,  Boston, 
Mass, 


YOUNG  man  (20),  energetic,  with  some  experi¬ 
ence.  desires  work  on  average  farm.  Address 
S.  OSSIPOFF,  115  West  119th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


YOUNG  man,  30,  single,  American,  intelligent, 
no  experience,  wishes  position  on  poultry 
farm:  any  reasonable  offer  accepted.  F. 

SCHEFFMKYEK,  348  West  31st  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  graduating  from  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  June  15,  wants  permanent  position:  has 
practical  farm  experience;  understands  automo¬ 
biles.  tractors  ami  farm  machinery;  specialized 
in  live  stock:  state  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  8943.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position; 

have  had  life  experience  in  general  farming; 
understand  dairying,  i  oultry,  swine,  vegetables 
and  fruit;  handy  with  tools;  experienced  with 
all  farm  machinery  and  estate  work.  FARM 
SUPERINTENDENT.  Box  237,  Red  Bank.  X.  J. 


WANTED — Job,  caretaker  of  country  place  or 
small  farm;  care  of  chickens,  garden,  stock; 
can  overhaul  and  take  care  -of  all  machinery, 
pumps,  engines,  etc.;  can  do  plumbing,  heating, 
carpenter  work,  etc.;  married;  age  35;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  Connecticut  or  New  York  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POUETRYMAN  (241  desires  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  8950, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  in  Guernsey 
herd;  will  consider  position  only  in  high-class 
herd  where  A.  R.  work  is  being  (lone  and  high 
records  are  sought;  can  furnish  the  best  of 
reference;  can  also  furnish  assistant  herdsman 
with  tile  best  of  reference;  can  arrange  for  per¬ 
sonal  interview  and  will  take  position  on  00 
days’  trial  to  prove  my  ability;  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  reason  for  making  change  from  present 
position  as  herdsman  taken  tin  in  correspondence. 
ADVERTISER  8949,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm;  six  acres;  house 
furnished  cr  unfurnished.  If  interested,  write 
.T.  X.  WALDRON,  Youngs,  N.  Y. 


DATRY  FARMS — To  settle  estate.  E.  T.  BLACK, 
Seio,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Situated  in  Long  Branch,  one  mile 
front  railroad  station,  a  modern,  up-to-date 
dairy,  consisting  of  two  houses,  three  barns, 
milk  house,  milking  machine,  cooler,  bottler, 
••earn  separator,  bottles,  etc.:  we  sell  Grade  A 
raw  milk  at  retail,  selling  000  quarts  daily  at 
18c  per  quart:  also  65  cows.  8  heifers,  1  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  bull  (grandson  of  Xe  Plus  Ultra), 
2  horses,  6  registered  Red  Duroc  sows.  1  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  Red  Duroc  hoar;  price,  $00,000: 
half  cash.  ABNER  A.  BADGER,  Kennebec  Stock 
Farm,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 19-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm  in 
Albany  County,  New  York:  lien  house  will  ac¬ 
commodate  800  liens;  700  fruit  trees,  nearly  all 
bearing  age;  possession  given  November  1;  write 
for  further  information.  ADVERTISER  8893, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Largo  poultry  farm  with  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  for  good  stock  and  honest 
dealings:  poultry  buildings  and  equipment  mod¬ 
ern  and  practically  new:  land  very  productive; 
located  in  beautiful  village  in  Southwestern  Con¬ 
necticut;  electricity,  city  water,  State  road;  all 
conveniences:  best  markets.  For  full  description 
address  ADVERTISER  8899,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Well-equipped  and  stocked  poultry 
farm  and  hatchery  in  Stanislaus  Co.,  Califor¬ 
nia;  would  sell  half  interest  to  competent  man 
who  would  assume  management.  T. E V 1  FRENCH. 
Oakdale,  Cal. 


250-ACRE  FARM — Two  hours  from  X.  Y. ;  ten 
minutes  from  P..  L.  &  W.  IJ.  It.  station; 
joins  town  of  5.000  inhabitants  on  two  sides: 
8-room  house,  large  barn,  5  other  outbuildings; 
windmill  and  reservoir;  water  in  house  and 
barnyard:  an  ideal  dairy  or  poultry  farm.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8909,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 70-acre  farm  in  Virginia;  Lan¬ 
caster  County;  beautifully  situated  on  Rappa¬ 
hannock  River:  climate  mild :  oysters,  fish,  crabs; 
price  reasonable:  easy  terms.  Write  at  once,  A. 
S.  MITCHELL,  Boer,  Ya. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 325-acre  fruit,  poultry,  grain, 
hay  and  stock  farm;  fully  equipped:  50  miles 
from  New  York  oil  D.  L.  &  W.  (Chester  branch). 
For  particulars  address  J.  F.  C.  BRYANT,  It.  I*. 
No.  2,  Dover,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  with  retail 
milk  route,  now  getting  18c  per  qt.  for  milk; 
near  4  railroad  stations,  on  stone  road:  near 
church,  high  school  and  markets.  For  particulars 
address  BOX  32.  St.  Martins.  Md. 


TWO  acres  good  land:  15  minutes  to  Erie  and 
Lackawanna  station;  35  minutes  to  New  York; 
1(1  minutes  to  Paterson,  Passaic:  refined,  quiet 
neighborhood:  spring,  building  stones  and  wood 
on  property;  $1,500  per  acre.  FISCHER,  Box  92, 
Clifton,  N.  J. 


FARM,  175  acres  rich,  mellow  loam,  suitable  for 
dairy,  poultry  and  potatoes:  20-eow  pasture, 
well  fenced;  000  cords  wood:  50.000  ft.  timber; 
1,000  sugar  trees;  0-room  cottage,  painted  and 
in  good  shape;  cow  barn,  horse  stable  and  tool 
shed:  all  crops  included:  price  $2,400;  $1,500 
cash;  stock  and  tools  can  be  bought  if  desired. 
For  further  info-mation  write  F.  FLoltEXSKI. 
Box  124,  West  Hartford,  Vt. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  poultry 
farm,  near  markets;  good  buildings:  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  8935,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 54  acres:  good  bouse,  barns,  stock. 

tools;  on  State  road.  ADVERTISER  8939, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm  at  Warren,  Pa.:  new 
house;  large  barn;  oil  and  gas;  water  pressure. 
Write  for  full  description  and  price.  R.  11.  Mc- 
GEE,  Warren,  Pa, 


FOR  SALE — Good  going  poultry  farm:  6  acres 
land;  very  nice  7-room  house;  poultry  houses 
for  800  layers;  barn;  buildings  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  70  fruit  trees:  running  brook:  ideal  climate 
for  man  and  poultry:  14  mile  from  main  road: 
unlimited  local  market;  telephone  and  electric 
lines  pass  farm;  price  $4,600.  Tt.  RABKIX, 
Locust  St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 287-acre  river  farm  on  macadam 
highway;  borders  Unadilla  River  for  :li  mile; 
1  it rile  from  Rockdale,  a  New  York,  Ontario  & 
WI  tern  Railroad  station:  150  acres  river  fiats, 
can  be  worked  with  tractor;  good  house,  witli 
furnace  and  hot  and  cold  running  spring  water; 
harts  in  fair  repair:  will  cut  200  tons  hay:  over 
80  head  cattle  wintered  last  Winter,  and  25 
tons  hay  carried  over;  price  $18,000  (eighteen 
thousand);  $6,000  (six  thousand)  cash.  R.  M. 
A I  THEN.  Rockdale,  X.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  gentleman  wishes  bny  farm,  or 
will  go  partnership  with  widow  lady.  Address 
ADAMS,  79  Liberty  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  dairy  farm,  near  Bing¬ 
hamton:  big  bargain.  M.  L.  ANDERSON, 
Windsor,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OR  RENT,  with  option,  100  acres:  house 
needs  repairs;  barn  nearly  new;  Raritan  River 
runs  through  pasture;  immediate  possession.  130 
acres,  houses,  barns,  half  crops;  possession  30 
(lays;  on  river.  122  acres,  house,  barns,  stock, 
tools,  crops;  railroad  and  stream  run  by;  quick 
possession.  Six-room  house,  one-third  acre  good 
s-.il.  $1,100.  Write  at  once,  BOX  No.  1,  R.  E. 
D.  No.  1,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  10  acres,  for  chickens; 

within  50  miles  New  York:  near  bathing;  rea¬ 
sonable  price  only:  give  details.  DEGEN,  73 
Decatur  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


COMMUTER’S  FARM  — 118  acres;  equipped; 

splendid  view;  New  York  43  miles;  large  apple 
and  peach  orchards;  near  two  railroads.  GEO. 
L.  FRANCIS,  Neshanlc,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 200  acres  improved  land;  very  pro¬ 
ductive:  large  sugar  bush;  A  No.  1  buildings; 
12-room  house;  40-acre  woodlot;  fruit:  beauti¬ 
ful  location:  near  lake;  ideal  spot  for  Summer 
boarders:  will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and 
equipment.  II.  G.  HILL  (owner),  Equinunk,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 500-nere  farm,  in  good  condition; 

on  State  road;  Vermont;  high,  healthy  climate; 
good  hunting,  fishing;  250  acres  hardwood  tim¬ 
ber:  with  stock,  tools,  crops;  price  $9,500; 
$5,500  down.  ADVERTISER  8947,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Improved  farm;  45  acres;  23  till¬ 
able,  rest  pasture  and  woodland;  9-room  house, 
newly  painted;  outbuildings  mostly  new;  modern 
henhouse;  near  school  and  main  road:  mile  to 
Stevenson  I{.  R.  station;  picturesque  surround¬ 
ings:  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated:  sold  with 
or  without  stock,  tools  and  furniture;  price 
$6,700:  cash  $3,000;  no-  agents.  Address  E. 
LUND,  R.  17,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 


PRODUCTIVE  165-acre  general  farm;  near  rail¬ 
road;  large  house,  all  improvements;  large 
barns,  excellent  condition:  machinery,  stock  in¬ 
cluded;  price  $11,500.  Full  particulars,  GEO. 
METZ,  East  Chatham,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  very  handy  farm;  com¬ 
plete  little  home:  fruit,  berries,  wood,  timber, 
maple  grove,  fine  water,  crops,  stock,  tools; 
quick  possession:  near  depot  anil  school;  South¬ 
eastern  New  York.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8948.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fruit  and  poultry  farm;  10  to  20 
acres;  large  house  and  outbuildings,  in  good 
condition:  within  75  miles  of  New  York;  two  or 
three  miles  of  railroad  station,  schools  and  mar¬ 
kets.  Address,  giving  particulars  and  lowest 
price,  FARM.  00  Corona  Ave.,  Corona,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  CALIFORNIA  —  Income  fruit  ranch; 

fully  equipped:  house,  etc.;  can  move  right  in; 
nine  miles  to  Oakland,  twenty  to  San  Francisco. 
OWNER,  901  35th  Ave..  Oakland,  Cal. 


AN  UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  an  enterprising 
farmer  with  some  means;  an  interest  or  full 
ownership  in  an  active,  going  business  a  short 
distance  from  New  Turk  City;  among  other  fea¬ 
tures  cows,  poultry,  hogs  and  an  abundance  of 
good  feed  at  cost  of  cartage:  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  for  the  right  man;  full  investigation 
invited.  ADVERTISER  8945,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOMES  W  ANTED  for  boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy,  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age:  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  (lie  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OFT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York.  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate:  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rhine- 
beek,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  AND  PLOW — New  Fond  dll  Lac  trac¬ 
tor  attachment  for  Ford  car  and  No.  18  two- 
b-.ttom  Oliver  plow;  never  been  used;  will  sell 
at  bargain  price.  P.  J.  BROWN,  R.  F.  D., 
Portland,  Conn. 


MAPLE  BUTTERNUT  FUDGE,  $1  per  lb.,  post- 
i  aid.  JESSIE  M.  ALDRICH,  Route  3.  Spring- 
field.  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Beeman  tractor;  bargain;  new. 
BOX  59,  Fair  Haven,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tin-ill  gasoline  gas  outfit,  complete 
with  pipe  and  fixtures;  cost  $1,000:  first  $250 
gets  it;  for  house  illumination  equal  to  elec¬ 
tricity:  simple  to  operate;  not  dangerous;  does 
not  affect  fire  insurance.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT. 
Riverdale,  N.  J. 


M  ANTED — Candee  incubator  sections;  describe 
exactly  what  you  have,  and  price  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Empire  milking  machine,  complete; 
$150.  M.  F.  GOULD,  Cassndaga,  N.  Y. 


DURE  maple  sugar;  35-lb.  pails.  18c  per  lb.; 

remit  with  order.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.;  Star  Route. 


CHOICE  new  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1-gal. 

cans.  $2;  in  (4 -gal.  cans,  $1.10;  in  14 -gal. 
cans.  t!5c:  Vermont  maple  sugar  in  10-11).  pails, 
$3:  in  o-lh.  tins.  $1.50:  in  2-lb.  tins,  65c;  remit 
with  order.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


TWO  cars  of  No.  2  Timothy  hay,  delivered  on 
my  railroad  station,  $20  ton.  B.  G.  VAN 
ALSTINE,  Canajoharie,  X.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey:  10  lbs.  delivered  within 
3d  zone,  clover  $2.25,  buckwheat  $2;  5  lbs. 
either  $1.25:  00-lh.  can  at  our  station,  clover 
$10.  buckwheat  $8.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 


FOR  SALE — ( >ne  ’’Brown”  potato  sprayer,  two, 
four  or  six  rows.  100-gallon  capacity;  one 
"Hoover”  potato  digger:  both  in  good  condi¬ 
tion:  both  for  $150.  A.  M.  BELL,  House  Bldg., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 3.000  one-quart  Arrow  Brand  straw¬ 
berry  baskets  and  100  slats  for  32-quart, 
crates:  never  uncrated:  price  $25.  A.  CORNELL, 
254  Scranton  Ave.,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


$8.ro  TAKES  eight-bottle  milk  tester:  used 
twice:  $2  for  new  Starrett  speed  indicator, 
postpaid:  $17.50  takes  17  ft.  of  176-in.  shafting 
with  pulleys,  three  heavy  hangers  and  one  col¬ 
lar.  IRVING  M.  .TONES,  Alfred,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Avery  8-16  tractor;  Deering  4-roll 
husker- shredder;  Oliver  No.  1  plow  for  horses, 
two  12-inch  bottom;  all  nearly  new  and  very 
cheap  to  quick  buyer.  L.  F.  ROSENBERGER, 
Strasburg,  Ya. 


FANCY  MAPLE  SYRUP,  $2.50  per  gal.;  sugar 
iu  5  and  10-lb.  pails,  35c  per  lb.:  2-oz.  cakes 
in  bulk.  40. • :  in  attractive  boxes,  45c.  W.  H. 
WARREN.  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


Fit! ST  quality  maple  syrup,  $2.00  per  gal.,  de¬ 
livered.  HILLCROFT  FARMS,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


*3  *  . 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use-  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 
Tells  .'ill  about  I’Hint  and  rnintinir  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  Fit  KM  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ*  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Rouse  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

WITTE  $7Q00 

Buzz  Saw  *  V 


With  Safety 
Peed  Table 


F.O.B. 

_  K.C. 

From  t'ltOburich 


Cuts  just 

■#**  an  fast  na  you  can 
feed  wood  to  saw.  No  limit  to 

amount  of  wood  you  can  cut.  WITTE  Power 
■  uzx  Saws  are  built  In  3  Bizcs— small,  medium  and 
largo.  Engine  and  Saw  Complete.  No  farm 
should  be  without  one.  Description  and  prices 
FREE.  Wo  alBo  make  Log  Snws.  Tree  Saws  and 
big  Portable  Saw  Rigs.  Specify  kind  you  can  use, 
and  wo  will  quote  you  special. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1893  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1893  Empire  Bldg,,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Before  you  buy  a 
silo  send  for  the 
Globe  Catalog. 


The  Globe 
Silo  with  its  ex¬ 
tension  roof,  insures  a  full  silo. 
Five  or  six  ft.  more  of  silage 
means  using  the  full  capacity  of 
the  silo,  using  every  foot  of  silo 
you  pay  for. 

7  lie  Globe  Silo  Company  was  first 
Jo  introduce  the  extension  roof  idea. 

I  oday  it  is  the  only  silo  extension  roof 
vvilli  side  walls  so  nearly  straight  that 
silage  will  settle  level —  no  heaped  up 
silage  exposed  to  the  air  to  spoil. 

Write  today 

Globe  Silo  Company 

2-12  Willow  Street,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


&reenMounUi^ 


Power  and  Light 
with  the  Quid  Knight  ★ 


THERE  could  be  no  better  evidence  of 
keeping  faith  with  the  public  than 
this — to  share  our  ability  to  produce  qual¬ 
ity  products  on  a  quantity  basis  with 
everyone  in  North  America  who  needs 
electricity. 

In  the  famous  Willys  Light  we  have 
swept  aside  precedent  and  given  every 
home  the  benefit  of  bed  rock  quality  at 
rock  bottom  prices. 

At  its  present  low  price  of  $525  there  can 
and  will  be  no  further  reduction.  Already 
we  are  meeting  the  farmer  more  than  half 
way — giving  him  the  great  advantage  of  a 


practical,  complete  power  and  light  plant, 
backed  by  national  resources  and  service, 
at  an  unheard-of  price. 

This  wonderful  reduction  in  price  is  no 
more  extraordinary  than  the  wonderful 
service  Willys  Light  is  giving  hundreds  of 
homes. 

The  famous  Willys-Knight  engine  is  only 
one  exclusive  superiority,  in  addition  Willys 
Light  has  fifty  distinct  advantages.  These 
combined  with  its  new  low  price  warrant 
your  immediate’ action.  See  your  nearest 
Willys  Light  dealer  or  write  for  booklet. 


$ 


295 


Willys  Light  Junior 
has  the  wonderful  A  uto- 
Lite  engine  generator,  a 
battery  of  ample  capac¬ 
ity  and  is  of  standard 
voltage. 


—  And  here  is  the  Electric 
riant  that  will  revolutionize 
farm  lighting — Willys  Light 
Junior.  Somewhatsmallerbut 
in  every  other  respect  meas- 
u  ri ng  up  to  Willys  Ligh  t  q  ual- 
ity,  this  plant  is  big  enough 
for  lights  and  small  power 
uses.  At  this  low  price,  you 
can  now  have  the  electricity 
you  have  been  waiting  for. 

Wonderful  Dealer  Opportunities  Available 

Address  Department  301 

Willys  Light  Division — Electric  Auto-Lite  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio 


JL 


STABILITY 

COUNTS 

Your  Green  Mountain  Silo, 
with  the  popular  hip  roof,  will 
never  need  an.  apology.  It  is  buiit 
to  stand  up  permanently — just  as 
any  other  farm  building  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  Every  groove  and 
joint  is  made  to  fit  tight — both 
for  permanence  and  silage  pro¬ 
tection.  Every  stave  is  treated 
in  creosote  preservative.  Hoops 
are  of  extra  heavy  steel  with 
rolled  (not  cut)  threads.  They 
cost  us  more  but  they  stand 
unusual  strains.  Doors  fit  like 
a  safe — always  tight..  Wooden 
ladder  rungs;  no  iron  to  frost 
the  fingers.  Green  Mountain 
Anchorage  system  holds  silo 
absolutely  firm  and  upright. 

A  beautiful  silo — with  nut- 
brown  Bide  walls  and  bright 
red  cedar  roof.  Write  today  for 
detailed  circulars.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  for  early  orders- 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG„  CO 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VT. 


Don’t  Blame  The  Cow 

If  the  Milk  Yield  Drops  Down  in  Fly  Time 

The  discovery  of  Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer  has  brought  freedom  f?  om  the 
cow’s  awful  pest — the  fly.  To  the  dairyman,  Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer  means 
a  greater  flow  of  milk,  less  sickness  among  cattle  and  greater  comfort  to  both  man 
and  beast.  If  you  want  more  milk,  it’s  up  to  you  to  use — 

Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer 

Every  can  carries  a  guarantee  that  Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer  will  kill  flics  on  cows  and 
keep  them  of!  for  the  longest  possible  time.  It  is  also  efficient  against  Cattle  Lice  as  well  as 
Mites  Ih  the  poultry  house,  etc.,  when  used  according  to  directions.  It  will 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  We  will  refund  the  price  paid  for  it  to  any 
person  finding  tin's  oil  other  than  as  guaranteed. 


TRIAL  OFFER— On  receipt 
of  $2.00  we  will  express  a  gal¬ 
lon  can  of  Standard  Fly  and 
Germ  Killer  and  a  large,  quart 
brass  sprayer  to  any  address 
—if  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
it.  Only  one  to  a  person. 


.  Ill  II  hi  mii/ . 

J^ill  It  Stand ?YEj> 


WE  RECOMMEND  Smith 
No.  22  Banner  Galvanized 
I ron  Compressed  Air  Sprayer 
bolding  four  gallons.  If  you 
have  considerable  spray  big 
or  disinfecting  to  do.  Price 
with  gallon  of  Standard  Fly 
and  Germ  Killer,  $7.50. 


For  Sals  By — Hardware  Stores,  Druggists,  Seedsmen,  Poultry 
Supply  Dealers,  General  Merchants,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it  by  name— Stand¬ 
ard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer — do  not  take  a 
substitute,  there  is  none  other  just  as 
good.  It  will  please  you  as  it  does 
thousands  of  others.  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

Smith  Bldg.,  416  Main  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


A  ROOFING  DIFFICULTY  OVERCOME 


POOFING  on  FIRST  laic  ft 
OP  COM  post  HON  SHINGLES 


/ 

DRIP  EIXsL 


CROSS' 

5TCTION 
OF  LWVE 

Miller  Drip  Edne,  a  Galvanized  Strip.  Neatly  Gaps 
Eave  and  Gable  Edcea  of  Composition  Shinnies  and 
Roofluc.  Forms  Stiff.  St-  rdy,  Projecting  Educe  that 
Properly  Handles  the  Water.  Withstands  Wind  and 
Ladders.  Permits  Eave  Trouchs  Essential  to  Good 
Buildings.  Easily  applied.  Saves  Malls.  Used  by 
Hundreds.  If  Your  Rooflnn  Denier  is  Unable  to 
Supply,  We  Ship  Parcel  Post,  Delivered  at  3'  Per 
Linear  Foot.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  OLEAN.  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  TOP-DRESSING 

Nitrate  of  Soda- -Nitrateof  Potash 

FOR  SEEDING  DOWN 

Barium- Phosphate 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets 

WITHER  BEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 
2  Rector  Street,  New  York 
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Developments  in  Growing  Hubam 

ASTROXtJ  (JIM  >YVEIi. 

— The  i>  i  c  t  ii  res 
shown  in  tli is  issue  aro 
en  tf  Pit  veil  from  photo- 
graphs  sent  us  by  Prof. 

H.  I  >.  Hughes  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  They  show  dif¬ 
ferent  views  of  the  new 
Sweet  clover,  now 
known  as  “Iluham.” 

The  II.  N.-Y.  lias  had 
much  to  say  about  this 
animal  Sweet  clover, 
and  the  more  we  learn 
about  it  the  more  evi¬ 
dent  it  becomes  that  in 
this  crop  the  farmers 
on  the  North  Atlantic 
slope  a  re  to  have  a 
wonderful  farm  helper. 

The  lirst  picture  shows 
a  single  plant  grown  in 
Iowa.  This  stood  over 
nine  feet  high,  and  in 
the  picture  Prof, 

Hughes  stands  with  his 
hat  in  hand  trying  to 
reach  up  to  the  top  of 
the  plant.  Of  course, 
no  one  would  attempt  to 
grow  such  clover  for 
bay.  since  if  would  be 
too  heavy  and  coarse  to 
He*  of  great  Amine  except 
when  cut  into  the  silo. 

Tills  plant,  however, 
shows  Avhat  can  he  done 
in  producing  a  manorial 
crop,  for  avo  must  re¬ 
member  that  tliis  crop 
grew  to  full  size  in 
about  140  days.  Think 
what  it  would  mean  to 
grow  such  n  crop  on 
ordinary  soil  well  limed 
•and  have  it  plowed  un¬ 
der  in  the  Fall  to  he 
ready  for  next  year’s 
cropping. 

A  CROSS-BRED  VA¬ 
RIETY— The  picture  fit 
Fig.  .'!2.“»  shows  a  plant 
resulting  from  a  cross 
between  this  annual 
Sweet  clover  and  the 
old  biennial  sort.  This 
makes  a  big  plant  which 
was  groAvn  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  said.  Iioav- 
ever,  that  the  seeds 
from  this  cross  are  gen¬ 
erally  sterile  and  are 
not  likely  to  reproduce 
their  kind,  so  that  there 

Avouid  he  little  danger  ^  Nine-foot  Plant  of  Iluham  Clover  at  Ames,  Iowa.  Photographed  in  October,  When  the  Meed  Was  Ripe 
in  mixing  the  seeds  of  and  Mont  of  the  Leaves  Had  Fallen 


Clover 


tile  pure  Iluham  clover 
and  Ibis  crossing  with 
the  old  clover.  Here 
again  AVO  can  under¬ 
stand  from  a  view  of 
this  plant  what  it  would 
mean  to  plow  such  an 
immense  growth  into 
the  ground  as  green  ma¬ 
nuring.  Tlte  third  pic¬ 
ture,  Fig.  1 524.  was  taken 
in  Alabama,  and  shows 
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TTTRE  POSNIRIL- 

IT  no 

!K. — Thousands 

of 

people  tried  fills  clover 
last  year  on  a  small 
scale,  and  this  year 
many  thousands  more 
have  seeded  it.  Within 
another  year  then1  Avill 
be  large  crops  of  seed 
available  for  ordinary 
planting,  but  it  Avill  be 
some  years  yet  before 
there  will  he  enough  of 
the  seed  to  make  the 
plant  compare  in  cost 
with  Alfalfa  or  the  old- 
fashioned  Sweet  clover. 
When  the  time  comes, 
lioAvever.  that  heavy 
plant  jug  can  be  made,  we 
are  confident  that  this 
clover  Avill  prove  itself, 
and  that,  we  shall  find 
it.  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  ever  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  country. 
No  one  knows  yet  just 
bow  the  clover  can  be 
used  to  best  advantage. 
In  Iowa  experiments 
Avere  made  at  seeding 
the  Ilu'bam  clover  with 
oats  af  the  usual  time 
of  seeding.  The  clover 
made  a  slow  e  a  r  1  y 
growth  in  the  oats,  the 
latter  crop  being  cut 
about  July  1  for  hay. 
This  operation  clipped 
off  t  ho  young  clover 
plants.  After  the  oats 
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wore  cut  the  Hubam  clover  grew  to  a  height  of  :v/2 
to  4  ft.  It  came  into  bloom,  but  did  not  seed.  It 
made,  however,  a  great  growth  to  be  plowed  under 
as  manure.  We  understand  Unit  when  seeded  with 
Winter  wheat  in  Kansas  ibis  clover  made  a  heavy 
growth,  and  after  harvest  matured  seed.  The  point 
is,  however,  that  this  clover  can  be  seeded  with  a 
Spring  crop  like  oats.  Then  that  crop  can  be  taken 
oft  and  the  Hubam  clover  will  come  on  and  make 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  growth  as  any 
other  clover  would.  This  growth  can  be  used  for 
pasture,  for  hay,  or  for  plowing  under  as  a  green 
manure. 

EARLY  HISTORY. — Most  of  our  readers  are  now 
familiar  with  the  history  of  this  Hubam.  It  was 
first  discovered  in  the  North  in  a  greenhouse  at  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College.  In  a  test  to  show  the 
differences,  if  any.  between  different,  plants  of  Sweet 
clover,  a  few  plants  were  found  growing  very  rapidly 
and  maturing  seed  in  one  season.  The  performance 
was  so  striking  that  Prof.  Hughes  followed  up  the 
matter  and  found  that  he  had  discovered  a  variety 
of  Sweet  clover  which  will  make  as  great  a  growth 
in  three  or  four  months  as  the  common  biennial 
variety  did  in  two  years.  On  following  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  they  found  that  this  seed  came  from  a  point  in 
Alabama,  and  on  visiting  that  section  they  found 
considerable  quantities  of  this  clover  growing, 
although  few.  if  any.  had  noticed  its  habit  of  pro¬ 
ducing  seed  in  one  year.  It  is  said  that  Sweet  clover 
was  introduced  into  this  Alabama  section  from  ('bile 
in  1800.  The  people  of  that  section  immediately 
recognized  it  as  a  valuable  clover  and  started  grow¬ 
ing  it  freely.  Prof.  Hughes  says  that  this  is  probably 
the  only  section  in  the  I’nited  States  where  Sweet 
clover  was  recognized  as  a -valuable  liold  crop  from 
its  first  introduction.  In  most  other  sections  the 
Sweet  clover  has  been  condemned  as  a  weed  or  worse 
for  many  years,  until  almost  by  accident  its  good 
qualities  were  recognized.  This  was  not.  so  bad  in 
Alabama,  for  from  the  first  its  value  was  recognized, 
although  few.  if  anyone,  in  that  section  realized  that 
a  distinct  new  variety  had  been  developed.  It  is 
said  that  until  recently  more  Sweet  clover  seed  has 
been  shipped  from  New  Bern  and  Unioutown,  Ala¬ 
bama.  than  from  any  other  sections  in  the  country. 
I’p  to  1920  every  pound  of  this  seed  had  been  gath¬ 
ered  by  hand  by  the  negroes.  It  is  thought  that  this 
Hubam  clover  has  been  growing  in  that  Alabama 
section  for  at  least  30  years.  In  1020  Prof.  Hughes 
found  in  the  neighborhood  150  acres  of  this  variety 
growing  in  that  section.  Yet  its  value  was  ne\er 
fully  appreciated,  because  few  if  any  were  able  to 
understand  its  peculiar  value.  The  planters  in  that 
part  of  Alabama  have  now  organized  a  seed  growers’ 
association  in  order  to  keep  the  seed  pure. 

KEEPING  T'P  FERTILITY.— There  are  without 
question  immense  possibilities  in  this  new  plant.  It 
can  1><  used  as  hay.  as  pasture  or  green  manuring.  Our 
own  thought  is  that  in  the  Eastern  states  its  chief 
value  will  be  as  a  green  manurial  crop.  The  great 
need  of  our  Eastern  soil  is  for  humus  and  lime.  We 
are  all  beginning  to  recognize  the  value  of  lime,  and 
we  have  depended  too  much  on  stable  manure  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  organic  matter.  The 
great  development  of  trucks  and  motor  cars  has  so 
reduced  the  supply  of  manure  that  many  of  our  gar¬ 
deners  and  farmers  cannot  obtain  what  they  need. 
This  clover  will  fully  supply  the  organic  matter.  We 
shall  learn  how  to  use  it  so  as  to  make  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful.  Last  year  we  planted  this  clover  at  a 
date  later  than  the  usual  harvest  of  early  peas.  It 
grew  to  a  height  of  5  or  0  ft.  before  frost.  We  arc 
confident  that  strains  of  clover  will  be  developed 
which  will  enable  us  to  seed  the  crop  after  early 
potatoes,  and  obtain  a  growth  of  4  ft.  or  more,  which 
may  be  plowed  under  in  time  for  rye  seeding.  Such 
a  growth  of  organic  matter  put  into  the  ground  with 
lime  and  chemicals  will  enable  us  to  grow  any  crop 
which  can  he  made  profitable  in  "this  latitude.  It 
will  also  be  possible  to  seed  this  clo.er  with  Spring 
grain,  harvest  that  crop  for  hay  and  then  produce 
another  heavy  crop  of  this  late  clover  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer.  Or  the  Hubam  clover  may  be  seeded  in  early 
Spring  and  produce  a  heavy  crop  for  plowing  under 
in  time  for  cabbage  or  late  tomatoes.  There  are 
dozens  of  ways  in  which  this  crop  can  be  handled, 
end  we  believe  that  within  10  years  its  use  will 
practically  revolutionize  crop  production  on  the  up¬ 
per  Atlantic  slope. 


Experience  in  Successful  Potato  Spraying 

Bart  III. 

ETURNS  FROM  SPRAYING.— The  prevention 
of  rot  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  returns 
from  spraying.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  potato  field 
may  be  so  badly  blighted  that  the  plants  die  several 
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weeks  before  digging  time,  and  still  there  may  be 
very  little  if  any  rot.  It  all  depends  on  weather 
conditions,  location  and  somewhat  on  type  of  soil  as 
to  bow  much  infection  of  tubers  takes  place.  A 
grower  may  have  no  rot,  but  still  it  will  pay  him  to 
spray  00  times  out  of  a  hundred,  I  was  going  to  say, 
but  possibly  00  times  out  of  00  would  be  nearer  right. 
It  will  certainly  pay  if  the  potato  fio’d  is  any  good, 
and  if  it  isn't  any  good  it  won't  pay  to  raise  them 
anyhow. 

COMPARISON  OF  SPRAYED  AND  UN- 
SI’RAYED. — There  was  just  an  average  as  shown  by 
Table  2,  of  17.2  bu.  more  rotted  potatoes  per  acre  on 
the  unsprayed  than  on  the  sprayed  rows,  yet  there 
was  an  increase  of  74.8  good  potatoes  on  the  sprayed 
fields.  The  difference  between  these  two  figures  is 
57.6  bu.  The  prevention  of  rot  by  spraying  then 
affected  only  17.2  bu.  of  the  74.8  increase,  or  about 
one-fifth  of  the  actual  benefits.  The  other  57.6  bu. 
or  four-fifths  was  the  increased  yield  due  to  keep¬ 
ing  the  vines  free  from  disease  and  in  a  healthy 
growing  condition  till  maturity  or  a  killing  frost. 
In  field  No.  3,  as  shown  by  the  table,  there  was  an 
increase  by  spraying  of  205  bu.  per  acre,  yet  there 
were  only  10  lm.  more  rotted  potatoes  <>n  the  un¬ 
sprayed  rows,  or  195  bu.  gain  outside  the  saving  in 
rot.  The  saving  in  rot  was  a  pretty  small  factor  in 
this  case,  but  here  is  another.  Field  No.  15  showed 
an  increase  of  145  bu.  in  favor  of  spraying,  and  only 
SV2  bn.  of  that  wa s  due  to  a  saving  from  rot. 
Neither  of  these  men  had  any  rot  to  speak  of.  but 
do  you  think  they  would  say  that  it  would  not  pay 
them  to  spray  next  year  because  they  didn’t  have 
enough  rot  to  bother  with  last  season? 

INACCURATE  REASONING— That  brings  up 
another  point.  Many  people  who  have  never  sprayed, 
condemn  spraying  because  they  say  they  have 
watched  their  neighbors  spray  and  at  the  end  of 


Xut-grass  Taber  Formed  Within  Potato.  Fig.  322 

the  year  their  neighbor  had  just  as  much  rot  and 
blight  as  they  had.  Hence  it  follows  of  course  that 
it  doesn’t  pay  to  spray?  Perhaps  there  is  a  reason 
for  this  neighbor's  failure,  and  now  look  carefully, 
for  perhaps  this  is  right  where  you  like  many  others 
sire  falling  down.  Several  men  came  into  these 
potato  spraying  associations,  as  they  expressed  it, 
just  to  see  if  there  was  anything  to  it  or  not.  Jack 
Horner  was  one  of  these  men,  and  said  so  very 
frankly:  He  is  president  of  the  County  Branch  of 
the  Dairymen's  League.  He  has  a  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy.  Along  with  his  other  work  he  likes  to 
grow  a  few  acres  of  potatoes,  liis  field  was  No.  35, 
and  spraying  paid  him  just  145  bu.  more  titan  where 
he  didn’t  spray.  11  also  did  something  more.  It 
proved  to  him  why  some  of  his  neighbors  didn’t  get 
any  better  results  than  lie  used  to  without.  Most 
of  Horner’s  field  was  sprayed  five  times,  the  last  two 
and  most  important  sprays  being  made  on  Sept.  S 
and  Sept.  24.  The  first  application  was  July  21  and 
the  other  two  Aug.  7  and  Aug.  24.  Check  rows 
were  left  through  the  middle  of  the  piece,  unsprayed. 
There  was  a  section  that  was  sprayed  in  July  and 
August;  hut  not  after  the  Aug.  24  application.  An¬ 
other  section  was  not  sprayed  at  all  during  the 
Summer  until  Sept.  8  and  again  on  Sept.  24.  This 
gives  us  four  blocks  as  follows; 

No.  1  sprayed  5  times,  twice  iu  Sept. 

No.  2  sprayed  3  times,  none  in  Sept- 

No.  3  sprayed  2  times,  in  Sept.  only. 

No.  4  check — unsprayed. 

This  is  what  he  got  at  the  end  of  the  season : 

No.  1  yield  per  acre,  323.4  bu. 

No.  2  yield1  per  acre.  198  bu.,  loss  over  No.  1, 

125.4  bu. 

No.  3  yield  per  acre,  272.2  bu.,  loss  over  No.  1, 

56.2  bu. 

No.  4  yield  per  acre,  178  bu.,  loss  over  No.  1, 

145  bu. 

AN  IMPORTANT  POINT.— The  point  brought  out 
is  this,  and  it  is  a  mighty  important  one.  The  most 
important  of  the  five  sprays  were  the  ones  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  loss  in  yield  in  No.  2.  as  compared  to 
No.  1,  was  just  125.4  bu.,  and  this  because  spraying 
was  done  only  in  July  and  August  instead  of 
through  the  whole  season.  Now  in  No.  3,  where 
only  two  September  sprays  were  made,  there  was 


only  a  loss  of  56.2  bu.,  over  No.  1,  and  a  gain  over 
no  spraying  of  94  hu.  In  the  case  between  a  choice 
of  spraying  three  times  the  first  two  months  or  twice 
the  last  month,  it  would  he  the  better  choice  to  take 
the  September  sprays.  How  many  realize  that  fact? 

QUITTING  EARLY. — Far  too  many  potato  grow¬ 
ers  make  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  spray,  but  stop 
entirely  before  the  first  of  September,  and  then 
wonder  why  they  do  not.  get  much  better  results 
than  their  neighbor  who  never  sprays.  In  the  above 
it  made  a  difference  of  whether  the  grower  got  a 
yield  of  198  hu.  per  acre  by  half  spraying  or  323  bu. 
by  thorough  spraying. 

LATE  BLIGHT. — Tt  is  interesting  to  know  that 
late  blight  developed  in  Mr.  Horner’s  field  of  pota¬ 
toes  shortly  after  the  Sept.  8  application,  and  by 
Sept.  17.  the  cheek  rows'  were  totally  dead.  The 
rows  sprayed  only  in  July  and  August  were  nearly 
dead,  while  the  rows  sprayed  only  on  Sept.  8  were 
looking  nearly  as  well  as  the  rows  sprayed  four 
times.  If  the  late  blight  infection  had  taken  place 
before  the  Sept.  8  application  there  would  have  been 
an  entirely  different  story  on  No.  3,  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  stop  the  blfght  after  it  once  gets  in.  A 
good  example  of  what  might  happen  by  not  spray¬ 
ing  during  the  last  part  of  the  season  is  shown  by 
field  No.  20  in  table,  page  802.  This  field  was  not 
sprayed  after  Aug.  27.  and  was  dug  the  fore  part  of 
October.  During  September,  late  blight  rot  developed 
to  the  extent  of  133  hu.  per  acre  where  sprayed  and 
155  hu.  where  not  sprayed.  Isn’t  it  fun  to  pick  up 
only  50  to  100  hu.  of  sound  potatoes  out  of  a  total 
yield,  of  250  hu.? 

INJURY  TO  VINES.— Many  fanners  not  in  the 
habit  of  spraying  are  much  worried  when  the  vines 
get  so  that  they  fill  the  row  because  of  the  injury 
the  team  and  wheels  of  the  sprayer  may  do.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  there  is  undoubtedly  some  in¬ 
jury,  it  is  never  serious,  and  between  injury  to  the 
vines  by  the  machine  and  horses  and  injury  by  late 
blight  there  is  absolutely  no  comparison.  Tt  is  the 
big  yielding  fields  that  have  (lie  biggest  vine  growth 
and  give  the  host  returns  by  spraying.  Yet  it  is 
these  same  fields  that  would  suffer  the  greatest 
mechanical  injury. 

SUMMING  UP. — To  sum  up  the  whole  thing,  use 
a  good  machine  capable  of  supplying  a  pressure  of 
around  200  lbs.,  using  two  or  three  nozzles  to  the 
row  and  applying  around  100  gallons  of  solution  per 
acre  per  application.  Keep  the  sprayer  going  till 
frost  kills  the  vines  or  they  die  naturally,  or  until 
ready  to  dig.  Spray  ahead  of  rainy  periods,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  not  after.  This  is  important,  as  blight  infec¬ 
tions  take  place  during  rainy  weather.  There  is 
no  danger  of  the  spray  washing  off  to  any  extent  if 
it  once  gets  dry  before  the  rain  starts.  Spray  as 
often  as  necessary  to  get  good  protection.  In  some 
sections  this  means  every  week  or  10  days,  in  other 
sections  about  every  two  weeks.  Start  with  a  4-4-50 
formula  and  as  the  season  becomes  more  favorable 
for  late  blight,  increase  to  a  5-5  or  a  6-6-50  formula. 
Don’t,  he  afraid  of  injury  to  the  vines  by  the  team 
and  sprayer.  Remember  the  last  sprays  are  the 
most  important ;  he  sure  to  make  those.  Don’t  put 
off,  expecting  a  frost  in  three  or  four  days.  The 
frost  may  not  come,  hut  the  blight  may.  Those  who 
waited  for  the  frost  last  year  in  our  section  waited 
until  the  forepart  of  November,  but  their  vines  died 
the  middle  of  September. 

Yes.  it  pays  to  spray  when  the  spraying  is  prop¬ 
erly  done.  don  d.  ward. 


Nut-grass  Tuber  in  Potatoes 

I  am  sending  you  two  potatoes  which  I  think  might 
interest  you.  A  friend  of  mine  asked  me  if  1  had  ever 
seen  potatoes  with  nuts  imbedded  inside;  that  a  board¬ 
ing  house  had  their  Winter  supply  of  potatoes,  mostly 
with  these  nuts  inclosed  in  them.  I  asked  him  to  get  me 
some  that  I  could  send  to  you.  What  is  it?  J.  K. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

PICTURE  of  one  of  these  potatoes  is  shown  at 
Fig.  322.  Not  being  sure  of  the  trouble,  we 
sent  a  tuber  to  Prof.  G.  I\  Clinton  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station.  He  says  it  is  a  case  where 
a  nut-grass  sedge  has  grown  inside  or  through  the 
potato,  and  formed  one  of  its  nuts  or  tubers  within. 
It  is  a  sedge  that  is  found  occasionally  In  wet  fields. 
Prof.  Clinton  says  that  he  has  found  it  before  now 
puncturing  potatoes  as  shown  in  this  sample.  lie 
says  that  quack-grass  will  do  the  same  thing,  and  in 
his  last,  printed  report  a  picture  is  given  of  a  po¬ 
tato  thus  invaded  by  quack-grass.  We  made  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  tuber  last  Fall.  Of  course,  such  tubers 
have  little  or  no  market  value,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  not 
likely  to  occur  except  in  a  case  here  and  there. 


This  peculiar  season  seems  to  have  upset  even  the 
dignity  of  Southern  California.  In  that  sunny  land 
they  have  had  so  much  rain  that  grain  and  Alfalfa 
harvests  have  suffered. 
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The  Big,  Hay  Crop:  Changes  in  Handling  It 


An  IMPORTANT  CROP.— Men  now  living  on 
American  farms  can  easily  recall  the  days  of 
the  past  generation,  when  a  score  of  men  went  into 
the  hayfield  in  June  and  July,  and  with  the  old 
scythe  “mowed  their  way  around  the  field.”  Of 
necessity  hay  production,  upon  which  rested  the  live 
stock  industry,  was  a  limited  quantity,  and  the  great 
expansion  of  the  nation's  agriculture  was  instituted 
with  the  perfection  of  the  modern  mower,  which 
removed  hay  harvesting  from  the  realms  of  man 
power  and  the  antiquated  system  then 
in  vogue  and  placed  hay  among  the 
prime  crops  of  our  farms.  Within  the 
next  few  days  American  farmers  will 
harvest  110.000.000  tons  of  hay.  valued 
at  $2,250,000,000,  which  gives  us  some 
conception  of  the  enormous  proportions 
haying  has  achieved  in  this  country, 
in  fact,  because  lie  utilizes  the  latest 
methods  from  seeding  to  storing  in 
stack  and  barn,  our  farmer  leads  the 
world  in  hay  production. 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  QUALITY.— But 
this  year,  as  in  years  past,  due  to  lax 
methods  of  handling,  a  comparatively 
small  per  cent  of  this  hay  will  rate  as 
A-1  on  the  market  and  be  of  prime 
quality.  If  fed  on  the  farm  the  poor 
quality  will  be  responsible  for  a  lower 
feeding  value,  which  is  a  direct  loss  to 
the  farmer.  Investigation  made  by 
Uncle  Sam’s  experts  shows  that  only  10 
per  cent,  of  the  hay  sold  in  any  year  is 
of  prime  quality.  Twenty  to  JO  per 
cent  is  No.  1.  and  from  00  to  70  per 
cent  grades  as  No.  2.  No.  3  and  “No 
Crade”  hay.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  hay  both  for  feeding 
and  on  the  market  depends  upon  qual¬ 
ity.  A  ton  of  choice  hay  sells  for  $4  to 
$10  more  per  ton  than  inferior  grades. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  as  impossible 
to  get  a  choice  quality  of  hay  unless 
improved  machinery  is  used  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  handling  of  the  crop.  There 
are  few  men  nowadays  who  could  go 
out  into  a  field  with  the  old-fashioned 
handle  scythe  and  swing  it  all  day  long 
as  people  used  to  do  in  grandfather’s 
day.  If  we  had  to  rely  upon  these 
crude  methods  of  harvesting  hay.  it  is 
doubtful  if  much  of  if  would  ever  be 
harvested.  Today  machinery  has  made 
the  whole  process  so  that  practically 
no  hand  work  is  required,  and  even 
animal  labor  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  coining  of  the  tractor. 

MECHANICAL  APPLIANCES.  — 

Many  farmers  place  the  hay  in  rows 
with  sulky  or  side-delivery  rakes,  and 
then  it  is  elevated  into  the  wagon  by 
loaders.  After  it  is  loaded  hay  forks 
and  other  appliances  remove  the  whole 
load  at  once,  stowing  it  away  in  any 
desired  place  in  the  barn.  The  process 
of  making  hay  and  the  machinery  used 
in  haying  varies  with  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  In  the  West, 
where  hay  as  a  rule  is  stacked  in  the 
open,  sweep  rakes  and  stackers  are 
used:  in  the  corn  belt  and  in  the  East 
most  of  the  hay  is  placed  in  barns. 

This  requires  hay  loaders  and  barn 
derricks.  In  the  drier  regions,  where 
the  weather  conditions  are  exception¬ 
ally  favorable,  the  greater  part  of  the 
hay  is  baled  in  the  field. 

TIME  OF  CUTTING. — The  time  to 
cut  hay  depends  upon  two  facts:  First, 
tin'  state  of  growth,  and,  second,  the 
weather  conditions.  In  most  cases  the 
hay  should  be  cut  quickly,  and  always 
it  must  be  cut  when  ready,  although  it 
is  not  advisable  to  cut  hay  when  it  is 
wet  with  rain  or  dew.  The  moisture 
evaporates  more  rapidly  from  hay  that 
is  still  standing,  and  hay  cut  when  it 
is  free  from  moisture  is  less  likely  to 
develop  mold.  Tedding  wet  hay  will 
usually  more  than  repay  the  farmer 
for  his  effort  and  the  investment  in  the 
machine.  A  good  practice  is  to  start 


the  mower  in  the  morning  after  the  dew  is  off,  cut 
until  late  afternoon,  and  when  the  hay  is  wilted  rake 
it  into  windrows  with  the  side-delivery  or  sulky 
rake.  The  standard  8-ft.  mower  insures  more  acres 
of  hay  cut  and  raked  in  a  day  than  is  ordinarily 
possible  in  twice  the  time  with  a  5-ft.  machine. 
CURING. — Hay  should  be  cured  in  the  windrows 

or  cock,  and  not  left  in  the  swath.  If  if  is  left  in 

* 

the  swath  the  leaves  cure  faster  than  the  stems,  and 
as  a  result  bleach  and  scatter.  In  the  windrow  the 


process  of  curing  takes  place  naturally,  because  the 
aii  takes  the  water  off  gradually  through  the  leaves. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  leguminous  value  is  in  the 
leaves,  so  that  any  method  of  putting  up  hay  which 
loses  many  of  the  leaves  is  decidedly  unprofitable. 
Contrast  the  modern  easy-running  mowers  with 
those  of  the  first  days,  which  ran  so  hard  that  they 
were  justly  termed  “team  killers."  These  light-run¬ 
ning  machines  of  today  permit  a  team  to  cut  a  wide 
swath  with  a  minimum  of  effort  on  the  team.  The 
bunching  attachment  is  one  every  hay 
producer  should  consider.  This  is  of 
value  in  cutting  short  grass  or 
Alfalfa  or  clover  which  is  to  be  used 
for  seed,  and  which  is  short  and  thin 
in  growth.  Many  farmers  have  been 
enabled  to  save  a  crop  of  Alfalfa  or 
clover  worth  from  $10  to  $25  per  acre 
with  the  buncher.  which  they  could  not 
have  handled  with  a  mower  and  rake. 

SECURING  QUALITY.  —  Farmers 
have  learned  a  great  deal  in  recent 
years  about  methods  of  curing  hay  in 
order  to  secure  the  highest  grade.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  found  that  hay, 
cured  in  a  loose  swath,  will  retain  its 
color  and  sell  for  a  higher  price  than 
hay  cured  as  it  falls  from  the  cutting 
bar.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
leading  to  the  perfecting  of  the  side 
delivery  rake.  The  old  hand-dump  rake 
was  a  great  boon  to  the  hay  farmer, 
the  self-dump  rake  eliminated  most  of 
the  hard  work  from  raking,  but  the 
side-delivery  rake,  properly  used,  has 
served  greatly  to  increase  the  quality 
of  the  hay  produced,  and  therefore  its 
market  and  feeding  value.  In  using 
the  side-delivery  rake  the  hay  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  cure  only  slightly  in  the 
swath,  and  the  side-delivery  rake  picks 
it  up  and  delivers  it  in  a  loose  windrow 
through  which  the  air  can  pass  freely, 
and  in  which  most  of  the  hay  will  be 
protected  from  the  bleaching  action  of 
the  sun.  Some  side-delivery  rakes  can 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  be  used  as  tedders, 
thus  eliminating  the  immense  amount 
of  work  which  was  formerly  done  in 
the  field  when  the  hay  had  to  be  hand- 
turned  with  a  fork.  The  hay  tedder 
can  perform  the  same  work  better  than 
a  dozen  men.  since  it  performs  its  work 
evenly  and  surely. 

CUTTING  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME. 
— When  hay  is  cut  too  early  there  is  a 
great  loss  of  nutrients  through  loss  in 
bulk  and  weight,  and  when  cut  too  ad¬ 
vanced.  or  late,  there  is  a  serious  loss 
in  palatability,  and  also  in  digestible 
nutrients.  The  loss  from  undue  delay  in 
cutting  is  least  from  crops  that  pro¬ 
duce  only  one  cutting  in  the  season  and 
greatest  from  those  that  produce  more 
than  one.  Alfalfa  and  Medium  Red 
clover  are  of  the  last  named  class, 
therefore  delay  in  cutting  the  first  crop 
is  followed  by  serious  shrinkage  in  the 
next  crop,  in  addition  to  the  loss  in 
feeding  value  in  the  crop  thus  cut  at 
too  advanced  a  period.  The  best  stage 
at  which  to  cut  Alfalfa  is  when  it  is 
coming  into  bloom,  when  probably  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  blooms  are 
opened.  All  the  clovers  are  at  their  best 
for  cutting  when  approaching  or  at  full 
bloom.  They  will  then  have  some  heads, 
not  many,  beginning  to  tint  brown.  If 
cut  sooner  than  the  period  named.  Al¬ 
falfa  and  Red  clover  will  be  hard  to 
cure;  if  cut  later,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
serious  loss  of  leaves  in  the  curing 
process,  and  leaves  are  the  most  nutri¬ 
tious  and  palatable  portion  of  these 
foods.  Timothy  is  at  its  best  for  cut¬ 
ting  when  in  the  later  stage  of  bloom; 
that  is.  when  the  bloom  still  lingers 
upon,  say  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
the  top  of  the  head.  If  cut  when  in 
full  bloom  the  adherent  blossoms  make 
the  hay  somewhat  dusty  when  cured. 
Red-top  should  be  cut.  when  in  bloom, 


A  Giant  ffu  ham  Plant.  Five  Month k  from  Reed  ini/.  Fit).  323 


Center  Plant,  Jin  ham.  At.  A,  Annual  Yellow ;  at  B,  Biennial  White.  Fig.  32  If 


Tractor  Faking,  Loading  ami  Itrairing  Hag  to  Barn.  Fig.  323 


Tractor  and  Hag  Loader  Doing  Work  of  Three  Teams.  Fig.  326 
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30x3%  Standard  Non-Skid  Tire 


This  new  low  price  is  made 
possible  by  strictest  econ¬ 
omies  and  specialized  pro¬ 
duction. 

Plant  No.  2  was  erected 
for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  30x3/4 -inch  Non- 
Skid  fabric  tires.  With  a 
daily  capacity  of  16,000 
tires  and  20,000  tubes,  this  plant  permits  refined  production  on  a 
quantity  basis. 

All  materials  used  are  the  best  obtainable.  The  quality  is  uniform. 
It  is  the  best  fabric  tire  ever  offered  to  the  car  owner  at  any  price. 

Firestone  Cord  Tires 

Tire  repair  men,  who  judge  values  best,  class  these  tires  as  having 
the  sturdiest  carcass  made.  Forty -seven  high-grade  car  manu¬ 
facturers  use  them  as  standard  equipment.  They  are  the  quality 
choice  of  cord  users. 


30x3V2-inch 

Cord 

-  -  -  New  F 

’rice  $24.50 

32x4  “ 

it 

ii 

“  46.30 

34x4V2  “ 

a 

ii 

“  54.90 

All  level  aud  self-draining.  Well  located  and  in 
good  state  of  cultivation,  Good  9-rooin  house, 
28x32.  Good  Barn,  30x40.  Good  Hen  House,  1Gx36. 
Brooder  House,  12x16.  Plenty  of  Fruit.  Willsell  im¬ 
plements,  stock  and  crops  or  Farm  alone.  Posses¬ 
sion  to  suit  buyer.  Will  sacrifice.  Farms  of  all  sizes. 
MILO  C.  FARBER  -  Milford,  Delaware 


32  Qt  -1  and  2  Bushel— CAULIFLOWER,  CAB- 
BAGK-K1ELU  AND  P  A6KING  HOUSE 
UKATKS.  MILK  CASKS.  Quart,  Pint  and 
covered.  Anything  in  Wood,  llig  Indian  Wood 
Products  Co.,  Dig  Indian,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

First  Class — Second  Hand  Peach 
Oa  rr  i  re,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  baskets  of  all  kinds,  and 
other  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Pack¬ 
ages,  Egg  Cases.  All  these  con¬ 
tainers  are  in  as  good  as  new  con¬ 
dition  and  ready  fur  instant  use. 

Let  us  quote  you — That*s  A.U 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


2  MILLIONS  Sweet  Potato,  Tomato.  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Pepper  ami  Brussels  Sprouts  plants  lied  skin  potato 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  BORCO,  Vineland,  S,  J. 


4,000,000  Sweet  Potato  LZ  JS2& *1% 

1.000.  -  c.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


Yellow  Jerseys, 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  *<•<»  -  « 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 


£5.00  per  1,000. 

Good  Ground,  New  York 


Wood  Ashes 

XV.  H  LK1DY 


Cnlenchcd, packed  Inbags,  £18 
per  ton  F.  o.  li.  Kivarthmore,  Pa. 

Swartliwore,  I'a. 


2  for32§ 

hmIhPONGEE 


An  amazing  offer,  2  beautiful,  extra  finely 
woven  Silk  finished  Pongee  Shirts  for  only 
$S.M9  for  both.  Guaranteed  worth  $3 
each.  Attached  buttoned-down  collar, 
i  button  coat  front,  neweststyle,  1  but¬ 
ton  soft-cuff.  Double  stitched  full  cut; 
double  yoke  and  collar;  convenientpocket. 
Not  a  mail  order  shirt,  but  the  kind  sold 
in  high-class  shops  only. 

Send  No  Money 

only  $3.89  plus  postage  for  the  2  shirts. 
Examine  them.  Compare  them.  If  not 
worth  $3  for  EACH,  money  back  at  once. 
Light  tan  and  white  ODly.  Collar  siz< 

SAV-MONE  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  56- P  S. 


s  14  to  17.  State  size. 
353  Filth  Avenue,  New  York 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  MAIL  j 

All  .lending  varieties.  CABBAGE,  Doz,  10c; 
100,  45c;  500,  £1.85;  1,000,  $8.  CAULIFLOW¬ 
ER,  Doz..  15c;  100.  60c:  500,  $8;  1,000,  $3. 
SWEET  POTATOES,  Doz.,  15c;  100,  50c;  500, 
£8;  1,000,  $3.50.  TOMATOES,  Doz..  15c;  100, 
75c;  500.  $8;  1,000,  S3 .50.  Postpaid.  Plant  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

P.  L.  R0HRER  S  BR0.  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  Tepper: 

KGG,  SWEET  POTATO,  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER, 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. BEET,  BROCCOLI,  CELERY,  DAN¬ 
DELION,  HOP,  KOHL  RABI,  KALE,  LEEK.  LETTUCE, 
ONION,  MINT,  PARSLEY,  SAGE,  SUMMER  SAVORY 
plants.  Catalogue  free.  HJtRRf  L.  SQUIRES,  Gooi  Iround,  H.r. 


r%.  -i^r  ■  I  «  SENT  BY  EXPRESS 

■  »  1  JL  » — 9  or  parcel  post 

Per  100 

600 

1,000 

6,000  or  more 

.80 

.80 

£t.  25 

£1.10 

.65 

£2.00 

8.50 

8.00 

.40 

1.00 

1.60 

1.25 

.75 

2.00 

8.50 

8.25 

.60 

1.75 

8.00 

2.60 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.00 

Cauliflower... 

Tomato . 

Pepper  ........ 

Sweet  Potato. 

Celery . 

Leading  Varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  E.  FIELD, fienell,  i 


AT'anrutoklo  'Plontc  by  Mail,  Post  Paid.  Cabbage, 
V  egetaDie  Plants  Tomato,  Beets,  Lettuce,  Pars¬ 
ley,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Onions,  Ceiery  Pepper,  Asters,  Pan¬ 
sy's.  Doz.,  1  5c;  100,  50c;  300  for  $1  .25;  .500  for  $2;  1,000 
for  $3.  Send  for  list.  DAVID  BODWAY,  Manly,  Delaware 


CABBAGE  PLANTSJKV 

POTATO.  CELERT  PLANTS  ready  to  ship.  Send  for  prieo 
list  of  all  kinds  of  plant, 6  forthe  garden.  ROMANCE 
SEED  8  TRUCK  FARM,  C.  Bouos  8  Son,  Cheswold,  Delaware 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  Plants 

Sal  vies,  Asters,  Colls.  Pepper,  50c  per  dozen.  Red,  Yel¬ 
low,  Sweet  Potato,  Celery.  Cabbage.  SOeperlOO;  300  for 
£1;  £8  P"i'  1.000.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  Free. 

IV.  S.  FORD  A  SOX  -  llurtly,  Delaware 


FLOWER  PLA.ATTS 

SALVI  l.  tS'l'Elt,  PANSY,  SN  tPDUAGON.  BALSAM,  CALENDULA 
CAI.MOI’SIS.  COSMOS,  MARIGOLD,  PETUNIA,  PHLOX,  POPPY 
VERBENA.  ZINNIA.  GAILLAKDIA,  SWEET  WILLIAM,  ENGLISH 
DAISY,  GYPSOPIIILA  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

BARRY  I..  SQUIRES  -  Good  Ground,  X.T. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  runner 
plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY', 
BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY.  GOOSEBERRY,  CUR¬ 
RANT.  GRAPE,  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  for  fall  planting. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L. SQUIRES, Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


CANVAS 


COVERS  .waterproof, 
6x10,  $4.  Hay  Caps, 
Stack  aud  tractor 
covers,  plain  and  waterproofed:  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


LOW  PRICE 

INDIVIDUAL  THRESHERS 

WE  GOT  THEM 
for  4-  H.  P.  up  to 
TRACTOR  SIZE 
RECORD  OF  70  YEARS 
Doylestown  Agricultural  Co.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


ROSEN  RYE 


Pedigreed — Certified  Seed 

This  Michigan-developed  rye  has  proved 
most  successful,  dependable  and  high- 
yielding;  but  much  of  the  seed  offered 
now  has  been  cross-fertilized  and  is 
greatly  inferior.  Do  not  risk  getting 

poor  seed — order  pure,  Michigan-grown,  Farm 
Bureau  Brand,  Certified  Rosen  Rye. 

We  have  also  pedigreed  Michigan  Winter  Barley, 
Red  ;Rock  and  American  Banner  Wheat  and 
Winter  (Hairy)  Vetch. 

i  Seed  Department 


MICHIGAN  STATE  FARM  BUREAU 

aSlM.  Cedar  St.  (9)  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


I  Durable,  easy  to 

Foperate,  great  ca 
rpacities.  Many  sizes 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
_  power.  WRITE  posfca, 

for  catalog,  price  TODAY  on  “£Lilv 
■*—  King  of  Balers."  *■  • 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

Hampshire  St.,Qumcjfi  I1U 


One  Million  ?:“r,y  -- -ory’ I>anlsh  BttU 


Iliad  Cab¬ 
bage  Plante.  $1.5©  per  Thousand. 
Prompt  Shipment.  C.  J.  Stafford,  Oortlund,  N.Y. 


,-,1,'t,,  Late  varieties,  open  field 
rldllTS  OT  S^UallTy  grown:  well  packed.  Cabbage, 
Flatdutch.  Copenhagen.  Succession.  Wakefield,  Tomato, 
Stone,  Baltimore.  300— SI  ;  500— £1.40;  1.000— £8.40. 
Sweet  Potato,  Nancy  Halls,  Bigstem  and  Yellow  Jerseys. 
600— £8;  1.000— £8.  All  POSTPAID.  Big  lots  cheaper. 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARM  •  Franklin,  Viroinia 
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ami  the  same  is  true  of  Russian  Brome 
grass.  The  Orchard  grass,  meadow  fes¬ 
cue,  Tall  oat-grass  and  Western  rye-grass 
are  better  cut  in  the  early  stage  than 
later,  as  they  quickly  become  woody,  and 
so  lose  rapidly  in  palatability.  This  is 
especially  trie  of  Orchard  grass  and 
Western  rye-grass.  EARLE  w.  gage. 


Death  of  George  P.  Hampton 

George  P.  Hampton,  a  prominent  farm 
representative  at  Washington,  died  last 
week  when  about  to  start  for  the  Pacific 
coast  on  a  speaking  tour.  Mr.  Hampton 
was  well-known  to  farmers  and  members 
of  Congress.  He  did  a  great  work  in 
shaping  legislation  and  representing  agri¬ 
culture.  At  his  funeral  brief  addresses 
were  made  by  Senator  La  Follette,  Louis 
Post.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
other  prominent  men.  Mr.  Hampton  is 
survived  by  a  widow  and  daughter.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  fill  bis  place. 


Burning  Lime 

C.  H.  TT.  wants  to  know  bow  to  burn 
lime.  I  used  to  help  my  father  burn 
lime  in  what  we  call  an  old-fashioned 
kiln.  This  had  an  arch  at  the  base  about 
3  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  high.  Build  an  arch 
of  limestone  inside  of  kiln  the  same  size 
as  arch  in  kiln,  and  run  to  back  wall  of 
kiln.  Commence  by  laying  flat  pieces  of 
limestone  and  keep  closing  in  until  you 
get  to  top  of  arch  in  kiln,  aud  fill  in  with 
good-sized  rock  at  first.  Break  rock 
smaller  as  you  keep  filling  in,  and  then 
when  you  get  to  top  use  very  small  rock. 
Take  wood  where  you  cut  lumber,  top 
and  limbs  of  trees;  any  soft  wood  is 
good.  You  do  not  need  any  coal.  Burn 
about  four  days  and  nights.  Keep  a  good 
fire  all  the  time.  Be  sure  to  build  your 
arch  so  it  won’t  tumble  in.  c.  M.  N. 

Warren,  Me. 


Extracting  Wild  Honey  from  Broken 
Comb 

Place  broken  comb  in  a  pail  or  pan,  and 
with  a  heavy  carving  fork  or  stick  stir 
and  inash  until  all  the  honey  cells  are 
broken.  Then  place  the  whole  mass  in  a 
salt,  or  sugar  sack  and  hang  up  near  the 
stove,  where  it  is  warm  and  convenient  to 
place  a  dish  underneath  to  catch  the 
honey  as  it  drains  out  through  the  sack. 
In  24  to  36  hours  the  honey  will  all  he 
drained  out,  and  the  refuse  can  then  be 
melted  up  as  comb  for  wax.  A  little  for¬ 
eign  substance,  such  as  rotten  wood  and 
leaves  in  it,  will  do  no  harm.  The  honey 
will  drain  out  through  the  sack  as  clear 
as  crystal.  M.  H.  B. 

Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


“For  the  land’s  6ake”  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers ;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it. — Adv. 
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For  50  years  we  have  made  fine  all-wool 
men’s  suitings  and  sold  them  to  the  largest 
clothing  makers  in  the  country. 

Frankly,  we  have  felt  there  waa  something  eco¬ 
nomically  wrong  when  we  regularly  found  suits 
made  from  our  own  fabrics  selling  in  stores  for  $50 
to  $70. 

We  reasoned,  why  not  make  our  own  cloth  out¬ 
put  into  tailored  suits  and  sell  direct  to  the  wear¬ 
er.  The  price  could  be  ever  so  much  lower  because 
we  need  ask  no  more  than  our  regular  manufac¬ 
turing  price  on  the  cloth,  plus  the  actual  cost  of 
tailoring. 

That’s  our  story  —  and  its  worth  $25  to  $40  sav¬ 
ing  to  any  man,  plus  the  satisfaction  of  a  tailored- 
to-measure  garment. 

WE  SEND  YOU  THE 
CLOTH  SAMPLES, 

style  book  and  easy  meas¬ 
urement  blank,  you  make 
your  selection  and  in 
about  two  weeks 
you  have  your  suit. 

Write  TODAY  for 
samples  of  cloth; 
you’ll  be  amazed  at 
the  fine  quality  and 
handsome  patterns 
for  spring. 

We  also  make  boy’s 
Knicker  Suits  for 
only  $9.50  (or  10,95 
with  extra  pants) 
usingsame  fine  cloth 
as  for  men’s  suits. 

All-wool  cloth 
$1.50  to  $3.00 
per  yard.  Suitings, 
cloakings,  and  skirt¬ 
ings.  All  cloth  56 
inches  wide.  Sam¬ 
ples  free. 

Write  at  once  saying 
just  what  you  are 
interested  in. 

VALLEY 
CLOTH  MILLS 

Ashuelot,  N.  H. 

Dept,  D-l 


Strictly  ALL- Wool 


When  It  Storms 

Your  buildings  and  your  lives  are  in  no 
danger— no  matter  how  near  Lightning 
strikes — if  you  have  Shinn-Flat  protection. 

ShinnFlat 

Lightning  Rods  Protect 

The  Shinn-Flat  Conductor  is  the  modern, 
scientific  form  of  Lightning  Rod.  It  is 
woven  in  a  continuous  flat  cable  of  pure 
copper  wires,  one  inch  wide,  with 
greater  carrying  capacity  for  electri¬ 
city.  Over  200,000  buildings  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  including  many 
Government  buildings,  are  already 
protected  by  the  Shinn  System. 

Free  Book  Explains 
Lightning 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our 
free  booklet  explain¬ 
ing  the  Cause  and 
Control  of  Light¬ 
ning. 

W.C.  Shinn 

1246  Lytton 


MERRY  GARDEN  AUTO-CULTIVATOR 


will  double  the  returns  from  your  truck  farm  or 
nursery.  It  solves  the  labor  problem,  A  bo.v 
can  do  as  much  work  as  four  men  with 
hand  cultivators. 

With  a  Merry  Garden  you  can  cultivate,  disc, 
harrow  and  weed  in  any  soil.  It  straddles 
narrow  rows,  works  between  the  wider  ones  and 
gets  close  to  roots  if  desired.  Easy  to  guide, 
back  and  turn  around  and  light  to  handle. 
All  mechanism  is  of  the  latest  approved  design— 
2  h.  p.  Evinrude  water-cooled  motor,  completely 
incased  gears,  Bosch  magneto,  trouble  proof 
lubrication.  Atma  Air  Cleaner. 


Try  It  For  Five  Days 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim  or  money  back. 
Price  $230  f.o.b.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Write  for 
free  descriptive  literature. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MFC.  CO. 

2634  E.  79th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 

LIVE  DEALERS  WANTED 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

June  opens  up  with  a  glorious  sunshine 
and  a  warm  d'ay  following  a  spell  of  cool 
nights  that  closed  the  record  for  May. 
The  late  tomato  plants  set  yesterday  and 
at  once  showered  well  with  the  overhead 
irrigating  pipe,  look  this  morning  as  fresh 
as  though  still  in  the  transplanting  bed. 
.These  late  tomato  plants  were  sown  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  those  intended  for  the 
garden  were  transplanted  into  another 
frame,  both  without  sashes.  The  plots 
set  out  yesterday  were  of  these  trans¬ 
planted  ones,  and  they  had  made  a  great 
mass  of  new  roots.  The  plants  left  where 
sown  are  much  taller  than  these,  but 
lifted,  they  made  only  the  main  tap  root. 
If  these  plants  are  set  out,  no  matter  how 
much  water  is  used  they  fall  over  at  once 
and  take  some  time  to  recover.  And  yet 
it  is  just  such  plants  that  our  commercial 
growers  who  sell  to  the  canners  must  use. 
,Very  few  do  any  transplanting  previous 
to  the  final  one.  But  the  crop  this  sea¬ 
son.  for  the  canners  will  he  very  short, 
and  few  of  the  canning  houses  will  open 
for  business  at  all. 

Some  of  the  daily  papers  in  the  North 
are  fearing  that  the  great  reduction  in 
the  acreage  planted  in  cotton  will  cause 
the  South  to  lose  the  supremacy  in  cot¬ 
ton,  because  the  European  nations  will 
grow  more  and  more  in  India  and  Africa. 
There  need  he  no  uneasiness  on  this  score, 
for  they  have  been  using  every  effort  to 
get  independent  of  the  Southern  crop  for 
the  past  50  years,  and  still  need  our  cot¬ 
ton.  But  the  mere  reduction  in  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  will  not  be  of  permanent 
benefit  to  the  South  unless  it  leads  to  an 
entire  abandonment  of  cotton  planting  and 
the  adoption  of  farming  with  cotton  as 
the  leading  crop.  So  far  the  planters 
have  kept  the  land  so  constantly  exposed 
to  the  sun  in  the  .clean  culture  of  cotton 
year  after  year  that  all  the  bacterial  life 
in  the  soil  is  destroyed,  and  the  humus 
used'  up,  and  only  the  old  dead  mixture 
of  sand  and  clay  is  left  to  hold  fertilizers 
to  make  the  crop.  And  the  land  and  the 
planter  have  grown  poor,  while  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufacturers  have  waxed  rich. 
The  only  thing  that  will  save  the  South 
from  these  periodic  disasters  is  to  grow 
cotton  in  equal  area  with  other  crops  in 
good  rotation,  in  which  the  legumes  will 
figure  largely  as  soil  restorers  until  the 
soil  development  through  good  farming 
will  enable  the  real  fanners  of  the  South 
to  make  as  much  cotton  on  one-third  the 
area  as  they  have  grown  on  the  whole. 
With  corn  to  sell,  wheat  to  sell  and  oats 
to  sell,  some  dairy  products  and  some 
pork  and  beef,  the  fluctuations  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop  will  not  make  the  widespread 
distress  that  the  low  price  now  does. 

Good  farming  will  save  the  South,  and 
the  thousands  of  young  men  now  study¬ 
ing  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  are  the 
men  who  are  going  to  stop  the  old  waste¬ 
ful  methods.  We  old  folks  will  not  live 
to  see  the  consummation  of  our  hopes, 
but  we  have  sown  the  seed  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  men  of  the  South,  and  the 
result  is  certain.  At.  present  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  planted, 
but  if  tomorrow  the  price  of  cotton  re¬ 
turned  to  a  profitable  figure,  the  great 
majority  of  the  planters  would  next 
Spring  forget  all  about  the  hard  times 
and  will  go  planting  every  foot  of  their 
land  in  cotton  again  till  the  next  crash 
comes. 

But  this  is  not  garden  news,  and  June 
always  has  something  interesting  in  the 
garden.  The  tall  peas  of  the  marrowfat 
type  are  now  ready  for  use,  but  the  crop 
is  short,  like  peas  in  general  have  been 
this  season.  I  have  one  100-foot  row  of 
Longfellow  just  coming  into  bloom,  but 
I  fear  this  is  too  late,  for  the  heat  and 
mildew  will  be  apt  to  spoil  them.  Long¬ 
fellow  peas  now  in  use  are  good,  but  the 
crop  is  very  short.  One  reason  is  the 
swarming  of  the  English  sparrows. 
Someone  stole  my  gun,  and  the  sparrows 
seem  to  know  it,  for  the  pesky  thieves  sat 
on  the  late  peas  and  picked  off  the  blos¬ 
soms  and  dropped1  them  on  the  ground. 
Pure  cussedness !  w.  F.  massey. 


“How  old  are  you?”  asked  the  judge 
of  a  woman  witness.  “Thirty,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “Thirty !”  exclaimed  the  judge. 
“I’ve  heard  you  give  that  same  age  in 
this  court  for  three  years.”  “Yes,”  re¬ 
turned  the  witness,  “I  am  not  one  of 
those  persons  who  say  one  thing  today 
and  another  thing  tomorrow.” — Credit 
Lost. 
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Tastes  Fine,  and 
Better  for  Health 

Postum  Cereal 

is  a  pure,  wholesome 
cereal  beverage,  contain¬ 
ing  nothing  harmful  to 
nerves  or  digestion. 

It  should  he  boiled  at 
least  twenty  minutes.  Then 
Postum  Cereal  will  reveal 
a  true  coffee -like  richness 
of  color  and  flavor. 


Theres  a  Reason 

Sold  by  grocers 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek, Michigan. 
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r  THIS 
’  2  HP 
WITTE 


From  Pittsburgh,  $5  More. 


90-Day  Test-Lifetime  Guarantee 


Big  reduction  all  other  sizes— 3, 4,  6, 8, 12, 16, 
and30H-P.  You  buy  direct.  Cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Liberty  bonds  face  value.  AnyBizoor 
style  outfit  you  want.  Big  Engine  Book,  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1891  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1891  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  SatisfactionGuaranteed. 

On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  wo  will  prepay  tha 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Water  Power 


Make  your  own  electricity.  A  small  stream  gives 
electric  lights,  running  water  and  power. 

FITZ  STKEL  WATER  WHEEL 

develops  the  full  power  of  the  stream,  needs  no  | 
care,  costs  nothing  to  run,  lasts  a  li/ftimt. 
Measure  your  stream— our  free  book  tells  how. 
Fltz  YVuter  Wheel  Co.,  Hanover.  Pa. 
y  Makers  of  all  types  of  farm  water  wheels 


BIG  BARGAINS 

I  WAIT!  Before  you  buy  an  bn?Tne,  Sepa-  _  ^ 

rator.  Spreader  or  any  other  machino,  get 
Galloway's  new  low  price;  save  \ito% 

800.000  pleased  customers  testify  to  _ 
faultless  designs,  best  materials.  Sat-  « 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog 
GALLOWAY  CO..  Box  277 


This  Year’s  the  Time  ! 

Sometime,  you’ll  surely  use  Areanddee 
Celery  Bleacher.  Then  you’ll  be  sorry  that 
you  didn’t  investigate  before,  when  you 
realize  what  profits  might  have  been  yours. 
Areanddee  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
boards,  yet  it  lasts  five  years  or  more,  and 
does  better  work. 

Use  R  &  D  Celery  Bleacher 

Write  to  us  tonight  and  ask  for  a  sample. 
It  will  show  you  how  much  easier  is  the 
Areanddee  way.  Two  men  can  apply  this 
new  celery  bleacher  at  “high  speed’’ — and 
not  be  dead  tired  when  they’re  through.  It’s 
not  too  early  to  find  out  about 
this  money  and  labor  saving 
method.  Write  now — we’ll  send 
l  1  ^  you  a  sample  and  prices. 

The  Russelloid  Company 
Dept.  R  Harrisburg,  Penna. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  18,  1921 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

June  9,  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  prices  for  June  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent.  $1.95  per  100  lbs.; 
Claes  2.  milk  used  for  plain  condensed, 
ice  cream  and  cream.  $1.65;  Class  3, 
sweet  condensed,  evaporated  and  milk 
powder.  $1.50.  The  price  of  Class  4  milk 
made  into  butter  for  May  was  88*4  cents 
per  100  lbs. ;  cheese,  87*4  cents,  for  3 
per  cent  milk  in  zone  201  to  250  miles 
from  New  York. 

Putter 

Prices  advanced  three  cents  during  the 
week  on  top  grades,  but  the  volume  of 
business  is  light  at  these  figures. 


Creamery,  fanoy.  ib .  83  @  83)j 

Good  to  Choice  .  39  w  32 

Lower  Grades .  20  @  24 

City  made .  16  @  22^ 

Dairy,  best  .  31  <a  32 

Common  to  Rood  .  20  @  30 

Packing  Htook .  13  @  18 


CHEESE 


Interior  markets  are  slightly  lower. 
The  Utica  price  June  7  was  made  12% 
cents,  a  decline  of  one-half  cent. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new  . 

...  15ld@  16 

Good  to  choice . 

....  14 

@  15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy  ... 

...  37 

@  38 

M edl uni  to good . 

@  36 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

<a  34 

Common  to  good . 

@  30 

Gathered,  best,  white . . 

@  34 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors. 

25 

@  32 

@  24 

8torage,  best . 

28 

@  30 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

@  8  75 

Ball*  . 

@  7  00 

Cows . 

. .  3  00 

@  7  00 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . 

..  9  00 

@13  00 

Calls . 

@  8  00 

Ilotrs . 

...  8  75 

@  9  25 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

. . .  3  00 

@  4  75 

Lambs  . 

@14  75 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Prices  are  reported  as  follows  :  Fowls, 
31  to  34c ;  broilers.  40  to  55c ;  roosters, 
16c;  ducks,  20  to  22c;  geese,  14  to  16c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  45  @  55 

Com.  to  good .  35  @  40 

Chickens  choice  Ib .  50  @  60 

Pair  to  Good .  30  ®  45 

Fowls .  32  @  35 

Roosters .  15  @  18 

Ducks  .  25  @  28 

Squabs,  dot .  4  00  @  9  00 


Strawberries,  crate,  $7  to  $10;  per  qt., 
30  to  40c;  asparagus,  bunch.  15  to  18c: 
per  doz.  bunches.  $1.60  to  $1.75;  beans, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $4.50;  per  qt..  10  to  12c; 
beets,  per  doz.  bunches,  $1.50;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  60c;  chives,  hunch,  10c;  gar¬ 
lic.  lb..  20c;  horseradish  roots,  bunch. 
10c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  $1  to  $3;  Boston, 
per  doz..  $1  to  $1.50;  onions,  bu..  70c; 
green,  per  doz.,  15c;  parsley,  per  doz. 
bunches,  50c;  potatoes,  bu..  30  to  504*; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ;  rhu¬ 
barb.  doz.  bunches.  50c;  romaine.  doz. 
heads,  $1  :  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  sage, 
lbs..  10c. 

Hay  and  Straw — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton. 
$18;  hay.  No.  1.  $18;  No.  2.  $16;  No.  3. 
$15;  Timothy,  $18  to  $20;  straw,  rve, 
ton,  $12;  wheat,  $14;  oats,  $10. 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Round  steak,  lb.,  22c;  hamburg,  lb., 
20c;  brisket  bacon,  lb.,  22c;  sausage,  lb.. 
25c;  roasting  pigs,  lb..  25c;  salt  pork, 
lb.,  23c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  28c;  mutton, 
lb..  12  to  25c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  rabbits,  live.  lb..  35c; 
dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb..  34c; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  22c ;  turkeys,  lb..  45  to 
50c;  geese,  Ib.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  45c;  heavy  fowls,  lb.,  44c;  turkeys, 
lb..  55c;  geese,  lb..  42c;  ducks,  lb.,  46c; 

biggs,  extra,  white.  29c;  brown.  29c; 
mixed.  29c;  duck  eggs,  37c. 

Milk.  qt..  9c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim- 
milk.  qt..  5c;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints,  34c;  best  dairy  prints,  lb.,  34c; 
dairy,  in  .jars,  lb.,  34c;  cheese,  whole  milk 
cream.  33c;  skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.. 
10c;  pimento  cheese,  15c. 

1  pples,  large,  bu..  Baldwins.  $1.20; 
(Jreenings,  $1.25;  Ben  Davis.  97c;  Spy, 
$1.40;  other  varieties.  50c  to  $1;  Keifer 
pears,  bu..  $1.75;  dried  apples,  lb..  124,40; 
citrons,  each.  10  to  15c;  strawberries,  qt., 
25c. 

Asparagus.  12c;  beans,  lb..  7c;  beets, 
bu.,  $1;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c;  carrots, 
bu..  80c;  celery,  bunch.  12  to  15c;  egg¬ 
plant,  best,  each,  15c;  medium,  10c; 
horseradish  roots,  lb..  15c;  lettuce,  large 
heads.^Oc;  onions,  green,  bunch.  7c;  dry, 
bu..  75c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1;  potatoes,  bu., 
50c ;  small,  bu.,  40c ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ; 
radishes,  large  white,  bunch.  8c;  round 
red.  bunch.  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spin¬ 


ach,  peck,  25c ;  squash,  lb.,  3c;  rutabaga, 
bu.,  90c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Vinegar,  qt.,  10c;  honey,  clover  ex¬ 
tracted.  Ib.,  25c;  card.  25c;  maple  syrup, 
$2.25;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  10c;  on  cob, 
•8c;  black  walnuts,  bu.,  $2.50;  butternuts, 
bu.,  $2;  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $5.50. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  10  to  13c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  1^8  to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  18 
to  15c;  heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  26  to  28c*;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  22  to 
26c;  mutton,  ib.,  10  to  15c;  veal,  lb.,  14 
to  16c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  35  to  38c; 
broilers,  lb.,  40  to  50c;  loosters,  16  to 
18c;  old  roosters.  14  to  16c;  ducks,  lb.. 
28  to  80c;  geese,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  turkeys, 
lb..  40  to  45c;  eggs.  doz..  28  to  30c. 

Apples,  bu..  King,  $1.50  to  $2;  Spys, 
$1.50  to  $2;  Greenings,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
seconds,  80c  to  $1  ;  cherries,  white,  lb.. 
20c;  black,  lb..  25c;  strawberries,  home¬ 
grown,  crate,  $8  to  $10;  per  qt..  25  to 
30c. 

Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches.  90c  to 
$1  ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  85c  to  $1  ;  cab¬ 
bage,  crate.  35  to  40c;  carrots,  bu..  75  to 
90c;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1.25; 
cucumbers,  home-grown,  doz.,  $1.90  to 
$2;  green  peas,  bu..  $5;  lettuce,  curly, 
doz.  heads,  40  to  50c;  common,  per  doz., 
30  to  35c;  Boston  head  lettuce.  50  to  60c; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c; 
onions,  dry.  bu.,  40  to  45c;  green,  doz. 
hunches,  10  to  12c;  silverskin.  doz. 
bunches,  15  to  18c;  potatoes,  bu..  30  to 
85c;  parsnips,  bu..  50  to  65c;  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c;  radishes,  home¬ 
grown.  doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c;  spinach, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1  ;  tomatoes,  lb..  28  to  30c ; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  me¬ 
dium.  $3.28;  marrow,  $7;  white  marrow. 
$4.50;  red  kidney.  $7.50;  white  kidney. 
$10;  pea,  $3;  yellow-eye,  $6;  imperials, 
$8. 

Hides,  No.  1.  steers,  lb.,  4c;  No.  2.  3c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No  1.  3c;  No.  2,  2c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  2c;  horsehides,  each. 
$1.50  to  $2;  lambs,  each.  25c;  calf.  No.  1. 
15c;  No.  2,  13c;  fleece,  lb..  15  to  18c; 
unwashed,  medium,  15  to  18c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.35  to  $1.40;  corn, 
shelled.  82  to  85c;  oats,  46c;  rve,  $1.35 
to  $1.40. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

.  BUTTER 

Creamery,  best  81  to  32e;  common  to 
good,  27  to  29c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  nearby,  39  to  40c;  gathered, 
good  to  choice,  30  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  broilers.  50  to  52c;  fowls,  35 
to  40c ;  ducks,  28  to  80c ;  squabs,  doz., 
$5  to  $7. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3  to  $8.50;  Ben 
Davis,  $2  to  $3;  strawberries,  qt.,  15  to 
30c :  peaches,  6-basket  crate,  $2.75  to 
$3.75. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100  lbs.,  80  to  90c;  new,  bbl., 
$8.50  to  $5.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Onions,  100  lbs..  75c  to  $1  ;  asparagus, 
bu.  box.  $4.50  to  $7  ;  lettuce,  bu.  box.  15 
to  40c;  spinach,  bu..  85  to  50c;  carrots, 
bunch.  4  to  5c ;  radishes,  bu.  box,  50  to 
75c;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  ]b.,  15  to  25  c ; 
rhubarb,  bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  Timothy,  $32  to  $33;  No.  2,  $28 
to  $80;  No.  3,  $24  to  $25;  clover  mixed,' 
$24  to  $29.  Rye  straw,  $25  to  $26;  oat 
straw,  $16  to  $17. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

RUTTER 

Best  creamery.  85  to  86c;  common  to 
good,  26  to  82c. 

EGGS 

Choice,  27  to  28c;  common  to  good. 
24  to  26c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens.  29  to  32c;  broilers,  50  to  55c, 
turkeys,  40  to  45c:  roosters,  18  to  19c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

liens.  40  to  45c;  broilers,  65  to  75c; 
turkeys,  55  to  60c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $6.50;  strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  12  to  16c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  ewt.,  80  to  90c;  stringless 
beans,  bu..  $3.50  to  $4;  peas,  bu  ,  $3  to 
$3.50 ;  cucumbers,  bu..  $3  50  to  $4. 


BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lbt . 6  00 

Pea  .  4  00 

Median . .  50 

Red  Kidney  . 11  00 

White  Kidney . 12  50 

Yellow  Eye .  7  50 


@  6  25 

@  4  50 
< ft  4  75 
@11  50 
(a  1 0  00 
@  8  00 


FRUITS 

Apple  receipts  light,  but  selling  slowly. 
Strawberries  in  only  moderate  supply,  and 
anything  near  fancy  brings  high  prices. 
Peaches  are  in  larger  receipt  and  im¬ 


proved  quality.  Watermelons  quite 

plentiful,  but  trade  dull  because  of  the 
cool  weather. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  @  6  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  50  @  4  50 

Albemarle  .  7  00  <®11  00 

Strawberries.  Jersey,  qt  .  15  @  35 

Up-river .  20  @  35 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate  .  .  .  2  00  @  4  00 

Watermelons,  carload . .  400  00  <6.850  00 

Raspberries,  pt  . 20  @  23 

Blackbe'ries.  qt .  20  @  35 

Gooseberries.  4-lb.  bkt .  70  it  75 

Cherries,  8-lb.  bkt .  1  00  @  1  25 


POTATOES 

New  stock  from  the  South  is  in  large 
supply  and  prices  much  lower.  In  three 
recent  days  360  cars  arrived  here.  Old 
potatoes  are  selling  slowly  at  the  low 
figures  noted  for  some  time  past. 


Southern,  new.  bbl . 1  50  @  4  25 

Old,  180  lbs .  1  50  @  2  25 

Bermuda,  bbl  . 3  uo  @  6  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  3  00 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  2  oo  @  6  00 

Beets,  bbl .  .  150  ts>  2  50 

Cabbage.  New,  bbl .  2  25  @  2  75 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  50  @3  00 

Cucumbers,  bu . . .  2  00  @6  00 

Lettuce,  halt- bbl.  basket .  50  @  100 

Onions.  100  lbs  .  50  @  1  75 

New.  bu  cra’e .  . .  1  00  a  2  50 

Kkk  Plants,  un .  100  @  3  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl . . .  2  00  a  3  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches..  .  150  @  2  50 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  50  @4  00 

Peppers,  bu  .  1  50  @  2  75 

Peas,  bu  .  1  00  ffi  3  50 

Romaine,  bu .  50  @  150 

Mushrooms,  lb .  30  @  75 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  @2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate .  2  00  @6  00 

Squash,  bu  .  50  @  I  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy. No.  l.ton . * .  27  00  @28  oo 

No.  2  . 25  00  @26  00 

No.  3  ....20  00  @23  00 

Shipping . 18  00  @20  00 

Plover.  Mixed  . 20  00  @26  00 

8traw.  Rye  . 23  00  @25  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 15  00  @20  00 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York;  Wheat.  No.  2  red  Winter.  $1.73; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  83c;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  49c;  rye.  $1.57;  barley,  7Sc. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

SYRACUSE  PURLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  me¬ 
dium.  si<Ls.  Ib..  5  to  6c;  lamb.  11>..  25  to 
30c;  live  pigs.  each.  $4.50  to  86;  small 
dressed  pigs.  lb..  16e ;  pork,  light,  lb.. 
1414c:  heavy,  11c;  veal,  prime,  lb..  14c; 
common,  lb..  10c. 

Tfive  Poultry— Ducks,  lb..  35c;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.  50  to  55c;  fowls,  lb.  80  to  38c; 
geese,  lb..  35c;  guinea  hens.  each.  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  50c  ;  broil¬ 
ers.  lb.,  60c;  fowls,  lb.,  50c;  geese,  lb.. 
50c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

Butter,  lb..  35  to  45c;  eggs.  80  to  32c; 
duck  eggs,  40c;  lard,  lb..  15c;  Italian 
cheese,  lb..  35  to  45c;  maple  syrup,  gal. 
$2.25  to  $2.40. 


No#More  Reason  why  You  Should  Milk  by 
Hand  thanjfarvest  by  Hand 


saves  more  time  during  a  year  than  a  grain  binder  or  any 
other  labor-saving  device  a  dairyman  can  own.  In  addition  it 
increases  the  production  of  milk,  many  De  Laval  users  say,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  increased  flow  alone  pays  for  the  milker. 

EASY  TERMS  can  be  arranged  so  that  you  can  use 
the  De  Laval  Milker  while  it  pays  for  itself.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


A  Better 
Way  of 
Milking 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Milker  or  Cream  Separator 


The  RL'iUL  N  E  VV  -  Y  O  R  K  E  K 
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THE  MAILBAG 

-j. 


Street  Scrapings  as  Fertilizer 

The  paved  streets  here  were  cleaned 
this  Spring.  How  is  this  dirt  for  fertil¬ 
izing  the  land?  It  looks  good  to  me  for 
enriching  the  soil.  J.  K. 

Now  that  horses  are  disappearing  from 
the  streets,  such  sweepings1  have  but 
little  fertilizing  value.  Formerly  the  ma¬ 
nure  made  them  useful.  Such  sweepings 
often  contain  oil  dropped  from  ears  and 
trucks,  and  this  injures  them  for  fertiliz¬ 
ing  purposes.  They  are  not  worth  much. 


Hardiness  of  Fruits 

This  has  been  a  very  peculiar  Spring. 
The  freeze  got  most  of  our  peaches,  but 
fortunately  we  had  about  800  trees  of 
.1  H.  Hale,  and  they  have  a  full  crop. 
This  is  a  surprise  to  me.  as  I  formerly 
considered  the  Hale  a  little  tender,  but 
out  of  about  HO  varieties  it.  comes  out 
first  this  time.  Our  Campbell’s  Early 
strawberries  were  about  two-thirds  lost, 
but  Howard  17  and  Lupton  are  making 
full  crops.  w.  B.  K. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 


Ivy  Poison  Once  More 

There  are  so  many  requests  every  year 
for  remedies  for  ivy  poisoning  I  aui  sure 
vou  will  like  to  have  this  simple  rule: 
Wash  the  affected  parts  with  very  hot 
water  and  strong  brown  soap.  This  is 
said  to  be  recommended  by  Ur.  Woods 
Hutchinson,  and  his  reason  for  its  ef- 
fectivenes  is  that  the  rash  of  poison  ivy 
exudes  a  greasy,  fine  substance,  which 
spreads  and  soon  causes  the  rash  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  other  parts  of  the  skin.  The 
very  hot  water  and  strong  soap  cut  this 
grease  and  so  stops  the  spread  of  the 
poisoning.  E.  M.  C. 

Seymour,  Conn. 


Turpentine  as  Crow  Repellent 

I  note  the  same  old  story — tar  corn. 
Get  all  stuck  up  planting  corn,  as  I  have; 
hoe  handle,  hands,  clothes  and  all.  and 
when  a  fly  or  insect  wants  brushing  off 
one's  nose,  even  one’s  nose  all  tar.  too. 
If  one  uses  one  good  tablespoonful  of  tur¬ 
pentine  to  one-quarter  bushel  of  corn,  or 
even  a  little  more,  no  crow,  blackbird  or 
pheasant  will  pull  over  one  or  two  hills 
in  any  part  of  the  field,  and  ants  will  not 
carry  lice  to  turpentined  corn.  Try  it; 
15  cents  worth  of  turpentine  will  fix  corn 
for  40  acres.  It  is  a  vegetable,  not  a 
mineral,  and  will  not  hurt  corn.  _ 

New  York.  F.  M.  r. 


Coal  Tar  and  Crows 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article. 
“Tarring  Corn,”  appearing  on  page  750, 
and  would  like  to  relate  my  experience. 
Five  years  ago  I  began  trying  my  (green) 
hand  at  gardening.  Blackbirds — -not 
crows — pulled  up  all  of  my  100  hills  of 
corn.  On  the  advice  of  a  farmer.  I  mixed 
corn  with  coal  tar  and  replanted,  with 
the  result  that  the  corn  remained1  un¬ 
touched'  by  the  birds.  This  I  have  done 
each  succeeding  year  in  safety,  until  last 
year.  when,  despite  the  coal  tar,  the  birds 
cleared  the  ground  again  of  the  young 
corn.  As  the  farmer  told  me  nothing 
about  the  quantity  of  coal  tar  to  use,  1 
mixed  in  enough  to  cover  each  kernel  of 
corn  completely,  drying  off  with  fine 
ashes.  This  did  not  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  corn.  a.  m.  b. 

Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Japanese  Walnut 

Regarding  the  Japanese  walnut,  there 
is  one  tree  that  I  know  (some  of  the  nuts 
are  on  my  table  now)  that  grows  nicely 
in  this  latitude,  and  on  a  1.000-ft.  eleva¬ 
tion,  producing  crops  of  delicious  nuts. 
The  Winter  of  1919-20  was  very  cold.  27 
degrees  below  zero,  for  two  days  and 
nights  (48  hours)  at  one  time,  yet  (he 
tree  the  Fall  of  1920  produced  an  im¬ 
mense  crop.  The  origin  of  the  tree  is 
unknown,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  was 
purchased  from  a  nursery.  I.  R.  F. 

Bennington,  Vt. 


Hiving  Wild  Bees 

How  can  I  remove  a  swarm  of  bees 
from  a  telegraph  pole  to  hive?  There  is 
an  opening  about  four  inches  in  diameter. 
They  have  been  there  three  years.  I 
would  like  the  name  of  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  devoted  to  bee  culture.  A.  M. 

Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 

I  know  of  no  method  of  attracting  bees 
from  their  home  in  a  hollow  tree  or  pole 
to  a  hive.  Except  for  new  swarms  which 
voluntarily  leave  their  old  home,  bees 
remain  with  their  queen  and  cannot  he 
induced  to  take  up  a  new  home  unless 
bodily  removed  to  it.  They  would  not 
then  stay  in  the  new  home,  unless  the 
queen  were  with  them.  Any  swarm  found 
in  so  small  a  cavity  as  a  telegraph  pole 
would  contain  would  probably  be  of  little 
value  if  removed. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  is  a  well- 
known  monthly  publication  for  beekeepers 
that  would  very  likely  "meet  your  needs. 

jr.  b.  d. 


“Don’t  you  just  love  this  view?”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  visitor  from  the  city.  “I  hate 
to  look  at  it,”  replied  the  suburbanite. 
“The  agent  who  sold  me  this  place  got  me 
so  interested  in  that  view  that  I  never 
noticed  the  mosquito  swamp  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  until  after  I  had  signed 
on  the  dotted  line.” — New  York  Herald. 


WILLYS- 

KNIGHT 

* 

Sleeve-Valve  UMotor  Improves  'with  Use 

Now  $1895 

Reduction  $300 

Smart,  alert,  handy,  its  price  has  always  been 
Low  among  fine  cars  —  its  economy  of  service 
has  always  ranked  High  among  all  cars.  Its 
gasoline  average  is  above  20  miles  per  gallon. 

I  ts  motor  is  remarkably  free  from  care  and  cost. 

Trices  f  o.  b.  Toledo ,  Ohio 

Touring,  $1895;  was,  $2 195  Coupe,  $2550;  was,  $2845 
Roadster,$1895;was,$2195  Sedan,  $2750;  was,  $2945 

Long,  Liberal,  £asy  Payments  q, Available 

WILLYS-OVERLAND  Inc. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 


A  Full 

Year’s  Wear 


In  Every  Pair 

-is  bolh  our  slogan  and  the  guarantee  which  goes; 
vith  every  pair  of  V 


~nw 

'  and 


ExcellO 

Rubbcrlcs* 

Suspenders 


Million!  know  them  hy  their  comlort-£ivin£  1 
qualities.  Slip-loop  back  permit!  Iree  bodily  ‘ 
action.  Four  teu  of  Phoiphor  Bronze  Spiral 
Sprinfi  Jive  double  clatlieity— - »»eat  can  new 
ther  ruM  nor  rot  them  out. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

II  he  ha!n’t  them,  tend  direct, 
ftivinf  dealer*!  name  Intitl  oo  No- 
Way!  or  Eaccllo.  None  {cnuinc 
without  guarantee  label  attached  to 
buckle.  Accept  no  »ub!li(ute. 


Nu-Way  and  Hicello 
Suapemiers  -  75c 


Men's  Garten  -  50c 
tadiew-MtaMw-Childrea'i 
Hoec  Supporter*  25c 
1  -edia*  Conet  ”8c  w-Oa' 


Nu-Way  Strech  Suspender  Ca.  <Hok  Suppo"'"  35c 


Adrian,  Mick, 


a  ouppuricre  jyc 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR  TOP-DRESSING 

Nitrate  of  Soda--  Nitrateof  Potash 

FOR  SEEDING  DOWN 

Barium-Phosphate 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets 

WITHERBEE.  SHERMAN  &  CO. 
2  Rector  Street.  New  York 


JUST  OUT— My  New  "direct 
from  factory”  Bargain  Book 
on  Fence  and  Gates.  Prices 
way  belowcompetition.  Values 
bigger  than  ever.  Get  it  today. 

I  Pay  ALL  Freight 

Brown  Fence  lasts  longest  be¬ 
cause  built  strongest,  Btiffest. 
All  wires  same  size,  heavily 

galvanized.  150  styles.  Also 
ates.  Lawn  Fence  and  Barb 
Wire  at  bargain  prices. 
Sample  and  book  free,  postpaid. 
Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  259  Cleveland,  0. 


A  QF%/hn&ucitiu 

UPwdrd  CREAM 

#4ftHPARAT0R 

On  trial.  New,  well 

!■  made,  easy  running, 

easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  skimming  separator.  Skims  - 
warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from, 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 
Western  orders  from  Western  points. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  6075  Balnbridgo,  N.  Y. 


I 


SILOS  AT  HALF  PRICE 

to  clear  warehouse 

M.  L.  Smith,  Mfrs.  Agt.,  113  Flood  Bldg.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


SAVE  All  Your  Grain 

Don't  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  right  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  witli  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker  makes 
the  ideal  small  outfit. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  t  hreshing  to  do.  or  small 
power,  wo  can  supply  you  with  a  machine  without 
self  feeder  or  wind  stacker  and  at  a  price  that 
will  make  your  purchaso  a  real  investment. 

Just  give  us  the  size  of  your  engine  and  tile  amount  of  grain 
usually  raised  and  wo’ll  aubmit  a  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  will  be  just  the  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


WHY  USE  ARSENIC— 

a  deadly  poison  on  your  crops? 

USE  BUG  DEATH 

which  contains  NO  ALtSENIC,  NO  PAUI8 
GiiKKN.  A  fungicide  and  insecticide  to  be 
applied  in  dust  form. 

Reliable,  Dependable 
24  year* 

For  sale  by  your  local 
dealer  or  seedsman. 

Write  for  booklets 

Danforth  Chemical  Co. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

Also  makers  of 

BUG  DEATH  APHIS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XXIX 


COM  PETITION 


What  do  wp  moan  by  competition? 

Competition  is  the  attempt  of  buyers 
to  outbid  each  other  and  raise  tin*  price 
for  the  commodities  offered  in  the  market, 
more  especially  when  the  supply  is  less 
than  the  demand  ;  competition  is  also  the 
attempt  of  producers  or  dealers  to  under¬ 
sell  each  other  by  lowering  the  price  in 
order  to  make  sales,  especially  when  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply.  Competition 
in  an  open  market  is  the  influence  that 
equalizes  the  supply  to  the  demand  and 
fixes  the  price  at  that  point  which  will 
find  a  buyer  for  all  the  supply  of  goods 
in  the  market  at  the  time. 

When  goods  are  formally  offered  to  the 
public  to  be  sold  by  a  crier  at  the  highest 
bid,  we  call  it  an  auction  sale.  The  first 
price  offered  at  an  auction  is  usually  low¬ 
er  than  the  buyen  is  willing  to  pay,  and 
the  bidding  is  upwards.  In  private  sales 
thp  first  price  is  set  by  the  seller,  and 
then  the  bidding  is  downward  by  the  buy¬ 
ers.  These  are  the  two  methods  used  for 
the  sale  of  farm  produce  in  the  large  city 
markets. 

When  the  supply  of  perishable  produce 
is  quite  regular  for  a  time,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  established,  the  auction  market  is 
very  satisfactory.  Tf  the  supply  is  short 
it  is  indicated  in  the  high  prices  for  the 
early  sales,  because  the  buyers  are  more 
interested  personally  in  informing  them¬ 
selves  than  the  average  commission  dealer. 
Again,  the  early  buyers  have  an  interest 
in  bidding  up  later  sales  because  they  do 
not.  want  competitors  to  buy  cheap  r  than 
themselves  and  undersell  them  to  custom¬ 
ers.  The  commission  merchant  salesman 
is  always  guessing  when  lie  makes  prices 
for  the  first  sales.  Frequently  be  sells 
low  because  he  does  not  know  that  the 
supply  for  the  day  is  short,  and  when  lie 
wakes  up  to  the  condition  of  the  market 
he  is  well  sold  out,  and  his  shippers  get 
short  returns.  But  when  receipts  are  ir¬ 
regular.  and  market  not  well  established, 
the  private  sale  method  affords  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  protect  the  goods.  In  the 
well-organized  markets  both  methods  are 
used.  The  auction  system  lias  the  merit 
of  being  open..  The  goods  are  openly 
displayed  and  the  prices  are  known  to  all. 
It  is  true  that  the  auctioneer  as  well  as 
the  private  salesman  may  at  times  favor  a 
pet  buyer,  but  the  whole  transaction  being 
in  public  view,  with  alert  and  interested 
spectators,  favoritism  could  not  bo  carried 
mi  to  any  great  or  systematic  extent  with 
impunity.  When  bidding  is  brisk  in  the 
auction  sales  we  say  competition  is  active, 
and  in  that  case  prices  are  sure  to  run  <  u 
the  highest  level  that  buyers  will  pay.  In 
a  dull  market  of  perishable  products  the 
seller  is  always  at  a  disadvantage,  and  no 
system  of  selling  will  be  satisfactory,  but 
the  producer’s  interests  will  be  best 
served  if  the  low  prices  of  an  overstocked 
market  can  be  passed  along  to  the  benefir 
of  the  consumer.  The  open  character  of 
the  auction  market  tends  to  favor  til's 
result. 

SPECIAL  PRIVILEGE 

What  is  a  special  privilege? 

A  special  privilege  is  authority  to  es¬ 
cape  obligations  that  others,  not  fa¬ 
vored.  must  observe;  or  a  favor  bestowed 
on  one  person  and  refused  to  another 
person. 

If  taken  in  a  broad  sense,  this  definition 
will  cover  any  special  privilege.  All  have 
the  privilege  of  using  the  public  streets 
of  a  city,  but  they  are  all  under  obliga¬ 
tion  not  to  deface  them  or  obstruct  them. 
When  one  or  more  persons  are  authorized 
to  dig  trenches  in  them  to  lay  pipes  for 
gas,  wires  for  electricity,  or  rails  for  cars, 
he  or  they  enjoy  a  special  privilege.  All 
who  present  a  ticket  may  ride  in  the 
coach  of  a  steam  railroad.  Anyone  who  is 
authorized  to  ride  free  enjoys  a  special 
privilege.  All  who  pay  the  freight  may 
ship  goods  over  the  railroads.  The  cor-  j 
poratiou  that  receives  a  special  rate  or  a  I 
rebate  enjoys  a  special  privilege.  All  are 
entitled  to  delivery  of  cars  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  carload  lots  of  produce.  When 
the  hay  dealers  can  get.  cars  promptly  and 
farmers  are  unable  to  get  them  in  the  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  llie  dealers  enjoy  a  special 
privilege.  All  have  access  to  the  courts, 
but  the  railroad  company  that  induces  a 
judge  to  accept  a  pass,  bestows  a  special 
privilege  on  the  court,  and  beyond  any 
doubt  expects  to  get  something  in  return. 

All  may  buy  goods  in  a  foreign  country. 
When  a  tariff  must  be  paid  for  importing 
them,  the  manufacturer  of  similar  goods 
in  this  country  enjoys  a  special  privilege. 
The  sugar  trust  admits  that  its  monopoly 
has  been  favored  by  the  tariff;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  public  record  that  rebates  on 


the  railroads  were  the  foundation  of 
other  noted  monopolies.  The  special  priv¬ 
ilege  is  the  most  subtle  as  well  as  the  most 
dangerous  form  of  social  and  political  fa¬ 
voritism. 

TRUSTS  AND  COMBINES 

What  is  a  trust? 

A  trust  is  a  combination  organized 
either  formally  or  informally  to  arbi¬ 
trarily  control  the  supply  of  a  commodity 
and  to  tix  the  prices  of  it. 

Technically  a  trust  is  a  corporation  to 
absorb  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the 
business  of  individuals,  firms  and  corpora¬ 
tions  in  some  particular  industry,  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  control  production,  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  supplies,  to  force  competitors  out 
of  business  and  ultimately  to  raise  prices 
to  the  consumer.  Some  organization  ex¬ 
perts  vigorously  resent  any  intimation 
that  a  trust  can  exist  without  this  legal 
formality,  but  informal  organizations  do 
exist  that  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a 
trust.  The  New  York  milk  dealers  num¬ 
ber  among  themselves  corporations,  part¬ 
nerships  and  individuals.  They  have  no 
known  general  corporate  organization  in- 
cluding  them  all ;  but  they  have  an  in¬ 
formal  organization  or  understanding  by 


which  they  have  for  years  with  temporary 
exceptions  arbitrarily  controlled  the  pro¬ 
ducts  and  fixed  prices.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  perform  the  functions  of  a  trust,  and 
it  therefore  seems  proper  to  broaden  the 
technical  definition  to  include  the  in¬ 
formal  organizations.  Originally  the  trust 
consisted  of  an  organization  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  concerns  which  became  a  party  to 
it.  Each  concern  retained  its  own  organi¬ 
zation.  and  appointed  a  trustee  to  repre¬ 
sent  it.  in  the  central  organization  or 
trust.  These  organizations  were  declared 
illegal  by  flic  courts,  and  the  corporation 
form  was  substituted  and  is  familiarly 
known  as  big  business.  The  corporate 
trust  is  thp  open  defiant  instrument  of 
monopoly.  The  informal  combination  is 
an  imitation,  but.  often  none  the'  less  effi¬ 
cient.  in  its  monopolistic  control  of  indus¬ 
try. 

A  corner  is  an  attempt  to  buy  up 
enough  of  the  available  supply  of  a  com¬ 
modity  to  enable  the  speculator  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  price.  When  the  speculator  con¬ 
trols  all  the  supply,  the  corner  is  com¬ 
plete  ;  but  when  considerable  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  uot  under  control  the  high  prices 
bring  the  independent  supply  into  the 
market,  and  the  competition  frequently 
defeats  the  purpose  of  Ihe  corner.  Disas¬ 
ter  has  frequently  followed  attempts  to 
corner  wheat  in  this  country.  The  specu¬ 
lator  under-estimates  the  amount  of  wheat 
in  the  farmers’  hands.  When  the  price 
goes  up  the  farmer  sells,  and  the  specu¬ 
lator  is  obliged  to  buy  at  the  high  price 
to  protect  his  corner.  When  he  runs 
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short  of  money  to  do  so  the  price  drops 
and  the  speculator  failsT  The  successful 
corner,  however,  results  in  big  gains  to 
the  speculator  and  confusion  and  loss  to 
producers  as  a  whole,  and  to  consumers. 

A  pool  is  an  agreement  by  individuals 
or  firms  to  put  all  of  their  holdings  of  a 
particular  product  together  as  one  supply, 
to  lie  sold  as  one  account,  and  to  divide 
the  net  proceeds  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  product  contributed  to  the  pool 
by  each  party  to  the  agreement.  When  a 
pool  is  used  to  encourage  production  and 
to  facilitate  distribution,  its  function  is 
one  of  merit.  When  it  is  used  to  limit 
production  below  normal  demand,  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  monopoly  and  to  increase  prices  be¬ 
yond  what  is  necessary  to  cover  cost  of 
production  and  a  reasonable  profit,  its 
functions  are  detrimental  to  public  inter¬ 
est. 

A  gentleman’s  agreement  is  a  secret 
verbal  understanding  or  agreement  l>e- 
tween  individuals  or  business  concerns,  or 
both,  to  act  collectively  to  raise  or  lower 
prices  or  limit  production.  Being  gentle¬ 
men,  the  parties  to  the  secret  agreement 
are  supposed  to  live  up  to  it,  though  it  is 
not  in  writing,  and  may  be  contrary  to 
statute  law,  and  so  obnoxious  to  public 
interest  that  it  is  held  as  a  secret  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  to  it. 

Cornel's,  pools  and  gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ments  are  the  temporary  forerunners  of 
the  trust.  The  purpose  of  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  legitimate  pool,  is  mo¬ 
nopoly  ;  the  control  of  the  supply  and  the 
power  to  manipulate  prices. 
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Why  don’t  you  use  one? 

It  will  save  time  and  labor  and 
increase  your  yield  and  profits 


The  hard  work  of  raising  crops  of 
tomatoes,  beans,  cabbages,  lettuce, 
onions,  potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  on  a  big 
truck  farm  or  in  a  kitchen  garden  of 
half  an  acre,  comes  after  plowing 
and  harrowing. 

It  is  the  ceaseless  grind  of  mulch¬ 
ing,  weeding,  hoeing  and  hilling — 
the  monotonous  drudgery  of  pushing 
and  pulling  a  wheel  hoe  or  swing¬ 
ing  a  hand  hoe  till  every  muscle 
aches. 

This  is  work  that  Sprywheel  makes 
easy  and  economical.  Holt  on  weed¬ 
ing  rakes,  cultivator  teeth,  hoes,  hill¬ 
ing  shovels  or  a  small  plow.  Then 
give  Sprywheel  a  sharp  push  for¬ 
ward.  The  motor  starts.  Down  the  row 
you  go,  simply  guiding  Sprywheel. 

Do  five  days'  work  in  one 
day 

Sprywheel  works  at  from  1*4  to  4 
miles  an  hour.  It  enables  one  man 
or  boy  to  thoroughly  cultivate  fifteen 
miles  or  more  of  row  in  a.  day — de¬ 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  culti¬ 
vating  and  the  speed  at  which  the 
operator  can  work  most  comfortably. 
Hundreds  of  nurserymen,  truck  gar¬ 
deners  and  kitchen  gardeners,  who 
operate  from  an  acre  to  a  hundred 
acres,  say  that  Sprywheel  enables 
one  man  to  do  more  and  better  work 
than  any  five  men  with  wheel  hoes 
and  hand  hoes. 


Get  a  larger  crop  and  better  quality 
Using  Sprywheel,  rows  can  be 
planted  closer  together  than  when  a 
horse  cultivator  is  used — an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  on  high  priced, 
heavily  fertilized  land.  And  Spry¬ 
wheel  can  be  used  in  the  narrowest 
rows,  long  after  the  height  of  the 
plants  and  their  spread  makes  horse 
cultivation  neither  safe  nor  profitable. 
Sprywheel  turns  and  mixes  the  soil 
more  thoroughy  and  evenly  than  is 
possible  by  hand  or  wheel  hoeing. 
By  cultivating  practically  up  to  crop 
maturity,  soil  moisture  is  effectively 
conserved  and  the  plant  food  in  the 
soil  is  made  more  fully  available. 
Vigorous  growth  and  bigger,  better- 
quality  yield  are  natural  results. 

Operating  cost  and  work 

Sprywheel  runs  all  day  on  one  gallon 
of  gasoline.  It  is  not  heavy  enough 
to  do  deep  plowing — was  not  de¬ 
signed  for  that  purpose.  But  it  will 
do  every  cultivating  job  easily,  ef¬ 
ficiently,  and  with  surprisingly  great 
savings  in  time  and  labor  cost.  Pays 
for  itself  in  the  first  couple  of 
months. 

Also  a  power  lawn  mower 
Drop  the  cultivator  tool  assembly  by 
loosening  two  bolts.  Fasten  on  the 
Sprywheel  I. awn  Mower  attachment. 
In  five  minutes  you  have  a  power 
lawn  mower  adapted  for  keeping  the 


extensive  lawns  of  country  estates, 
cemeteries,  country  clubs,  hospitals, 
parks  or  institution  grounds  in  pre¬ 
sentable  condition  at  the  lowest  cost 
for  time  and  work. 

Sprywheel' s  improved  fuel 
economizer 

One  of  the  many  engineering  im¬ 
provements  Sprywheel  embodies  is 
the  Sprywheel  Slow  Speed  Plug. 
Besides  giving  a  real  saving  in  gas¬ 
oline  consumption,  it  assures  maxi¬ 
mum  power  at  l1/*  to  2y2  miles  an 
hour.  Remove  this  plug  and  you  get 
the  same  power  at  2^2  to  4  miles  an 
hour — txvo  speeds  and  no  gears. 

Leading  implement  dealers  sell 
Sprywheel 

Any  authorized  Sprywheel  dealer 
will  gladly  demonstrate  Sprywheel. 
Write  to-day  for  a  full  and  detailed 
description  of  what  Sprywheel  is  and 
what  it  will  do.  Let  us  send  you 
this  information  together  with  the 
name  of  the  nearest  Sprywheel 
dealer  who  maintains  a  stock  of 
Sprywheel  attachments,  tools  and 
spare  parts.  Now  is  the  time  to  put 
Sprywheel  to  work  and  keep  down 
your  crop  costs. 

There  is  still  a  little  open  territory. 
It  will  stay  open  till  we  find  live 
dealers.  If  you  are  the  man  we 
should  tie  up  with,  write  or  wire  for 
particulars. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  of  those  wild 
strawberry  plants  which  we  collected  last, 
year  and  'brought  back  to  civilization.  I 
wish  now  I  had  said  nothing  about  them. 
I  must  have  been  overcome  for  the 
moment  by  the  great  “domination  of 
youth”  which  is  flooding  through  the 
country  and  sweeping  some  of  our  ideas 
of  experience  out  of  life.  I  dug  those 
plants  from  patches  here  and  there  about 
the  farm  on  the  theory  that  some  of  them 
might  come  up  like  the  Baldwin  apple  or 
the  Bartlett  pear  and  prove  superior.  I 
i  hould  have  remembered  that  the  Baldwin 
did  not  need  the  care  and  petting  of  civil¬ 
ization  to  bring  out  its  excellence.  It  was 
supreme  even  in  the  wilderness.  When 
first  found  as  a  seedling  in  the  woods  the 
ground  beneath  it  was  well  covered  with 
superior  apples.  In  fact,  it  was  first 
called  the  “Woodpecker,”  because  the 
birds  were  specially  fond  of  it.  It  has 
been  the  same  with  all  these  wild  seed¬ 
lings  which  have  added  so  much  to  our 
fruit  culture.  They  proved  superior  as 
wild  plants — otherwise  they  never  would 
have  been  noticed.  Evidently  my  plan  of 
selecting  wild  plants  at  random,  with  no 
knowledge  of  their  natural  ability,  is 
merely  a  poor  gamble,  with  the  chances 
about  1,000  to  1  against  any  hope  of 
producing  anything  superior.  It  seems  to 
be  a  rule  of  life — plant,  brute  or  human, 
all  three — that  unless  there  be  some 
superior  power  in  the  individual  you  can¬ 
not  feed  or  pet  it  into  extra  quality.  You 
can  evidently  improve  the  body  by  good 
feeding  and  care,  but  the  spirit  or  quality 
or  brain  or  character  must  be  inherent. 


I  dug  these  plants  and  put  them  in  good 
soil  alongside  a  patch  of  Marshalls.  They 
had  every  care  of  culture,  feeding  and 
pruning  that  I  knew  how  to  give — and 
they  certainly  responded.  This  Spring 
they  came  on  with  a  rush.  Both  leaf  and 
bloom  compared  well  with  the  Marshall, 
and  were  much  larger  than  the  plants  in 
those  wild  patches  where  we  dug  them. 
Several  plants  in  particular  shot  up  above 
the  Marshalls  and  were  loaded  with 
bloom.  There  was  where  I  began  to 
dream  of  a  new  seedling  that  would  carry 
the  name  of  “Hope  Farm”  as  far  along 
in  history  as  the  old  Wilson  strawberry 
had  done.  Of  course,  I  should  have 
known  better.  Have  we  not  all  seen 
smart  boys  graduating  “with  honors’’  at 
high  schools  or  colleges  as  “valedictorian” 
or  some  other  great  office?  They  gave 
great  promise  'for  a  time,  but  we  have 
seen  them  end  as  quite  ordinary  clerks  or 
“office  men.”  while  the  plodders  and  dig¬ 
gers  who  were  quite  overlooked  in  school 
came  to  the  front  with  quality  and  suc¬ 
cess.  Once  in  Florida  our  folks  went  out 
in  the  swamp  and  ran  down  a  little 
razorback  pig.  They  caught  him,  put 
him  in  a  pen  and  fed  him  on  the  best  of 
food.  Did  he  wax  fat  and  make  a  barrel 
of  pork?  He  did  not.  He  was  born  to 
the  habit  of  fighting  for  his  food — not  to 
have  it  served  up  to  him  on  a  plate. 
Right  in  the  same  pen  another  pig  with 
a  razorback  mother  and  a  purebred 
father  made  such  use  of  the  food  that  he 
soon  doubled  the  razorback  in  weight. 
And  I  have  seen  people  select  children 
for  “bringing  up.”  Some  of  them  want 
“beautiful  children.”  with  sweet  charac¬ 
terless  faces  and  fine  “ringlets.”  They 
dress  these  poor  kids  like  dolls — in  fact, 
their  idea  of  child  life  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  doll-dressing  contest — and  the  children 
show  it  all  through  life.  Others,  more 
sensible,  cut  those  ringlets  off  that  they 
may  see  the  shape  of  the  head.  You  may 
put  it  down  as  a  sure  thing  that  the  baby 
who  wins  a  gold  medal  at  one  year  will 
most  likely  be  decorated  with  a  leather 
medal  at  50  years. 


Of  course,  I  knew  all  this,  and  should 
have  waited  for  the  fruiting  before  talk¬ 
ing.  but  he  who  can  refrain  from  a  little 
bragging  about  his  own  children  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  Spartan  father  !  Those 
plants  were  surely  wonders  to  look  at. 
The  Marshalls  alongside  proceeded  to  do 
just  what  we  may  expect  from  that 
variety  under  good  cultivation.  The  big 
flowers  slowly  but  surely  developed  into 
berries — great  red  fellows — some  of  them 
nearly  as  large  as  a  tennis  ball.  And  into 
the  firm  flesh  of  these  berries  the  plants 
packed  away  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  exquisite  flavor  ever  put  into  any 
fruit.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  see  them 
develop.  We  knew  what  they  would  do, 
for  we  did  our  part.  But  those  wild 
plants?  Right  beside  the  Marshalls,  on 
the  same  soil  and  with  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  they  have  made  the  most  miserable 
failure.  Those  great  flowers  wasted  away 
into  little  soft  fruits  practically  no  larger 
than  the  wild  fruit  on  the  hill,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  lacking  in  the  flavor  which  makes 
the  wild  berry  superior.  1  would  just 
about  as  soon  eat  a  piece  of  beeswax  as 
to  put  one  of  those  poor,  overfed  berries 
in  my  mouth.  It  was  a  great  failure,  and 
those  plants  will  be  spaded  under  ground 
at  once.  All  they  are  fit  for  is  to  fer¬ 
tilize  a  row  <>f  Marshalls.  They  had  no 


character  to  start  with, 
lions  of  wild  plants  on 
no  doubt  there  are  half 
superior  quality.  If  I 


Among  the  mil- 
m.v  hills  I  have 
a  dozen  showing 
could  find  them 


and  give  them  the  care  these  worthless 
plants  have  had  I  have  no  doubt  we  could 
develop  a  great  variety.  But  how  are  we 
1o  find  them?  1  have  no  doubt  there  are 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  half  a  dozen 


hoys  with  the  brain  and  natural  character 
which  would  fit  them  to  become  great 
leaders  of  men  if  they  could  be  trained 
and  developed  in  the  right  way.  But  how 
are  we  to  find  them  with  our  present 
standards  of  education  and  our  tests  for 
human  capacity?  Well,  at  any  rate,  I 
have  had  my  experience  with  wild  seed¬ 
lings.  They  represent  scrubs;  Marshall 
represent  pedigree  or  fixed  character. 


I  stood  in  the  strawberry  field  thinking 
about  this  as  the  sun  disappeared  over 
our  western  hill.  It  had  been  a  busy  day 
and  the  evening  brought  coolness  and  rest. 
Mother  sat  out  on  the  porch  reading.  A 
group  of  the  children  were  playing  cro¬ 
quet  on  the  lawn.  Cherry-top  and  the 
Japanese  boy  were  practicing  a  few 
curves  for  the  baseball  game  to  be  played 
on  Saturday.  Philip  sat  on  the  rock  in 
the  barnyard  smoking  his  pipe  and  think¬ 
ing  of  his  old  home  in  Norway.  As  I 
stood  there  considering  those  wild  and 
worthless  plants  I  became  aware  that  one 
of  the  wisest  members  of  the  family  was 
beside  me.  For  old  Bruce,  the  big  Aire¬ 
dale  dog.  had  left  his  place  on  the  lawn 
and  had  walked  into  the  strawberry 
patch.  There  he  stood  with  that  wise  old 
head  at  one  side,  contemplating  me  as  I 
struck  at  one  of  those  worthless  plants 
with  my  hoe.  Old  Bruce  can  do  every¬ 
thing  but  talk,  and  it  seems  to  me  at 
times  that  I  can  understand  just  what  he 
is  trying  to  say.  A  human  being,  with 
the  dog’s  thought  in  mind,  would  have 
said : 

“I  am  glad  you  have  your  lesson  at 
last.  I  knew  how  it  would  come  out. 
You  cannot  cut  around  any  of  Nature’s 
corners  or  hurry  her  along.  How  long 
has  it  taken  me  to  develop  from  the  wolf? 
Ages  ago  your  ancestors  and  mine  would 
have  fought  each  other  for  the  bone  I 
have  just  hidden  in  the  ground.  You 


humans  learned  to  use  fire,  which  we 
never  did.  So  now  you  boil  the  bones, 
scrape  off  the  meat  and  throw  what  you 
cannot  gnaw  to  me.  Off  in  the  center  of 
Africa,  or  even  in  South  America,  there 
are  so-called  humans — your  brothers,  you 
might  say — who  still  obtain  fire  by  rub¬ 
bing  two  sticks  together.  Why  do  you 
not  go  and  get  a  dozen  of  them,  feed  and 
house  them  well,  and  expect  them  to  make 
superior  hired  men?  That  was  about 
what  they  attempted  under  slavery,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  master  became 
part  slave.  Abandon  this  field  and  let 
your  Marshalls  go  back  into  the  tangle  of 
grass  and  weeds,  and  what  would  they 
come  to?  Little  hard  fruit,  not  much 
larger  than  these  wild  berries.  The  vines 
would  exhaust  themselves  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  so  that  there  would  be 
little  vitality  left  for  fruit  production. 
Yet  bring  these  plants  or  their  children 
back  into  civilization  and  they  would 
come  back,  for  you  cannot  easily  destroy 
the  power  of  quality.  These  wild  plants 
have  lost  their  power,  if  they  ever  had 
any.  You  ought  to  know  that  you  cannot 
bring  it  back  simply  by  feeding  them. 
Why  don’t  you  try  to  breed  their  good 
qualities  into  the  Marshall — or  let  them 
alone  to  their  job  of  fighting  for  a  use¬ 
less  place?” 

***** 

The  old  dog  glanced  at  the  children  on 
the  lawn.  There  happened  to  be  members 
of  seven  families  grouped  there.  I  could 
not  make  out  whether  he  felt  the  same 
about  children  that  he  does  about  wild 
plants.  Then  he  looked  at  me  again,  and 
I  think  I  got  his  new  thought. 

“You  have  done  one  good  thing,  though, 
and  that  is  joining  that  co-operative  socie¬ 
ty.  For  generations  back  my  folks  have 
lived  on  farms  and  served  farmers.  Most 
of  these  farmers  have  thought  they  could 
live  by  themselves,  as  individuals,  with  no 
man  to  boss  them  or  tell  them  what  to  do. 


Juno  28,  2921 

I  might  have  told  them  what  would  hap¬ 
pen.  for  one  of  the  things  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  me  for  ages  from  my  old 
ancestors  is  ‘The  Law  of  the  Jungle.’  One 
of  your  poets,  Kipling,  wrote  a  piece 
about  it  some  years  ago.  That  man  un¬ 
derstood  the  wolf  language,  and  he  had  it 
right.  He  said  that  the  wolf  made  the 
pack  strong,  while  the  pack  gave  strength 
to  the  wolf.  It  is  just  the  same  with  you 
humans — only  more  so.  Why  don’t  you 
go  in  the  house  and  read  that  poem?  It 
applies  to  farmers  even  more  than  to 
wolves.” 

But  Philip  started  to  drive  the  geese 
into  their  pen,  and  Bruce  walked  solemn¬ 
ly  down  the  lane  to  help  him,  like  one  who 
knew  he  has  given  wise  advice  which  is 
likely  to  be  wasted  !  And  little  Rose  came 
running  to  say  good-night,  for  under  day¬ 
light  saving  little  folks  must  go  to  bed 
early.  And  so,  as  it  grew  dark,  I  went 
inside,  borrowed  my  daughter’s  volume  of 
Kipling  and  read  “The  Law  of  the  Jun¬ 
gle.”  Here  are  a  few  lines  from  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Bruce  had  it  about 
right. 

“Now  this  is  the  law  of  the  Jungle  — as 
old  and  as  true  as  the  sky, 

And  the  wolf  that  shall  keep  it  may  pros¬ 
per,  but  the  wolf  that  shall  break 
it  must  die. 

“As  the  creeper  that  girdles  the  tree 
trunk,  the  law  runneth  forward 
and  back. 

For  the  strength  of  the  pack  is  the  wolf, 
and  the  strength  of  the  wolf  is  the 
pack. 

“Now  these  are  the  laws  of  the  Jungle, 
and  many  and  mighty  are  they, 

But  the  head  and  the  hoof  of  the  law.  and 
the  haunch  and  the  hump  is  — 
obey  !” 

HAV.  C. 
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FARMERS! 

This  Is  Your  Banking  System 

CONGRESS  has  given  you  a  farmers’  co-operative  mortgage  loan  system* 
And  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  declared  it  constitutional. 

It  is  now  up  to  farmers  to  make  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers.  Thousands  of  farm  owners  have  surplus  capital  for  safe 
investment;  other  thousands  need  more  capital. 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  distribute  the  surplus  of  the  men  who  have  more 
capital  than  they  need  to  the  men  who  need  more  capital  than  they  have* 
And  they  do  this  in  a  manner  safe  and  profitable  for  both. 

Buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 

Denominations:  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  $5000 
Both  Principal  and  Income  Are  Tax-free 


Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are  safe.  They  are  secured 
by  first  mortgages  on  productive  farms,  the  kind  of  assets 
with  which  you  are  already  familiar,  and  in  addition  they 
are  guaranteed  jointly  by  the  12  Federal  Land  Banks  with 
a  combined  capital  of  over  $24,000,000. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are  tax-free.  The  principal  is 
exempt;  likewise  the  income  from  it. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  yield  5% — a  better  net  income 
than  that  received  from  most  farms  rented  to  tenants. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  are  staple.  They  bring  a 
steady,  dependable  income  twice  a  year,  good  seasons  and 
bad.  They  are  quickly  convertible  into  cash.  Farmers, 
merchants,  millers,  livestock  buyers  and  others  will  find 
them  A-l  security  for  bank  loans. 

Farmers  who  buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  help  to 


build  a  farmers’  national  co-operative  banking  system—* 
profits  earned  are  paid  to  the  farmer-borrowers  who  will 
eventually  own  all  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks. 

Farmers’  money  invested  in  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 
keeps  the  profits  made  from  farming  in  farm  operations 
— helps  to  build  up  the  whole  farming  business  and  helps 
every  man  in  the  business. 

The  farm  tenant  who  invests  his  surplus  every  year  in 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  is  accumulating  capital  with 
which  to  own  his  own  farm. 

Farm  boys  and  girls  who  buy  small  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bonds  are  on  their  way  to  farm  ownership. 

The  farm  hand  who  purchases  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 
is  forming  habits  of  thrift  and  investment  which  lead 
toward  ownership  of  land. 


Buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  from  Any  Federal  Land  Bank 


Springfield,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Berkeley,  Cal. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wichita,  Kan. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


Houston,  Texas 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Send  today  for  free  bulletin  giving  detailed  information  as  to  these  bonds.  Address  the  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank, 
i  alk  it  over  with  your  county  agent  or  secretary  of  your  local  national  farm  loan  association* 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 


Treasury  Department 


Washington,  D.  C* 
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RURALISMS 


Coreopsis  Lanceolata 

Will  you  tell  me  something  about  Core¬ 
opsis  lanceolata?  What  is  the  object  of 
growihg  the  plants?  Will  the  plants 
thrive  on  the  sandy  soil  of  Cape  Cod? 

Kingston,  Mass.  w.  n.  c. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata  is  one  of  the  best 
of  hardy  perennials,  producing  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  showy,  bright  yellow  flowers  on 
long  stems.  It  is  fine  for  cutting,  and  is 
a  standard  Summer  flower  in  the  flonst 
trade.  It  is  very  showy  for  garden  deco¬ 
ration.  and  easily  grown  from  seed.  It 
likes  an  open,  sunny  situation,  and  does 
well  on  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  We 
have  had  no  experience  with  it  at  the 
seaside,  but  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  do  well  with  you. 


Pansy  Culture 

Which  is  the  best  pansy  seed,  and  when 
do  you  sow  the  seed?  What  time  of  the 
year  do  vou  transplant  the  plants,  and 
how  do  you  care  for  them  after  planted? 

West  Albany,  N.  Y.  E.  K. 

The  “best”  pansy  seed  is  fresh  seed  of 
anv  good  strain  selected  for  the  purpose, 
whether  cut  flowers,  greenhouse  or  gar¬ 
den  culture.  All  good  seed  houses  sel 
selected  strains.  Giant  Trimardenu  and 
Cassier  strains  ere  well-known  types.  If 
growing  for  special  purposes  separate 
colors  should  be  used  rather  than  mixed 
sorts.  The  seed  mav  o-  r,vn  indoors  in 
February  or  March,  in  tne  open  ground 
in  April  and  May.  or  in  open  beds  from 
the  second  week  in  July  to  the  latter 
part  of  August.  These  Summer-sown 
plants  are  wintered  over  and  provide 
early  flowering  plants  for  the  following 
Spring. 

Soil  for  pansies  should  be  well  culti¬ 
vated.  fine  and  friable.  Ground  that 
was  well  manured  for  a  previous  crop,  or 
that  has  been  enriched  with  old  well- 
rotted  cow  manure,  is  desirable.  Sow 
tho  sppcI  in  drills,  three  inches  apart,,  and 
covering  only  about  one-sixteenth  inch. 
The  soil  should  be  moistened,  and  germin¬ 
ation  will  be  hastened  by  covering  the 
rows  with  sacking  or  newspapers.  The 
August  sown  beds  may  be  watered 
through  the  sacking,  _  so  that  the  tiny 
seedlings  are  not.  dried  out.  In  very 
hot.  dry  weather  shading  is  an  advantage. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  he  pricked 
out  they  should  he  transplanted  to  a 
distance  of  seven  to  nine  inches  apart, 
and  given  clean  cultivation.  Summer 
plants  can  be  carried  over  Winter  with 
no  other  protection  than  a  mulch,  put 
on  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  but  many 
plants  art*  carried  over  commercially  in 
cold  frames,  so  as  to  have  them  in  bloom 
or  hud  for  early  sales.  Seed  sown  in 
April  or  May  will  give  plants  blooming 
the  end  of  June,  when  the  early-bloom¬ 
ing  plants  are  over.  In  your  locality 
sow  from  July  10  to  20,  for  Spring-bloom¬ 
ing  plants.  If  transplanted  the  first 
time  into  the  place  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  permanently  larger  flowers  are  ob¬ 
tained  than  if  they  are  moved  again ; 
further  disturbance  of  the  roots  lessens 
the  size  of  the  flowers.  When  left  in 
open  beds  through  the  Winter,  the  loca¬ 
tion  should  be  well  drained;  a  place 
where  water  will  stand  at  the  roots,  or 
where  ice  will  form  over  the  crowns  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  plants. 


Early  Bunching  Onions 

We  wish  to  grow  extra  early  hunching 
onions  for  the  market.  We  know  the 
onions  must  be  planted  some  time  the 
previous  year,  but  whether  in  the  Spring 
or  Fall  we  are  not  sure.  As  it  looks  to 
us,  we  should  put  in  some  sort  of  multi¬ 
plier  onion  in  the  early  Fall,  in  order  to 
have  them  up  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground.  Will  they  need  any  spe¬ 
cial  forcing  or  care?  Is  there  danger  of 
their  rotting  in  the  ground  during  the 
Winter?  Our  land  is  clay  and  sand 
mixed,  reasonably  well  drained,  no  stand¬ 
ing  water.  Any  information  you  can  give 
us  will  be  very  gratefully  received. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  c.  J.  M. 

Growing  early  bunch  onions  is  prac¬ 
ticed  by  market  gardeners  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  large  towns  and  cities  through 
the  use  of  potato,  multiplier  or  set  onions. 
The  potato  onion  is  one  which  propagates 
itself  by  vegetative  parts  by  division  of 
the  bulb.  Large  bulbs  are  planted  in  the 
Spring  or  in  the  Autumn,  and  the  product 
is  a  large  number  of  small  bulbils.  These 
are  planted  the  succeeding  Autumn  to  pro¬ 
duce  bunch  onions  for  the  next  Spring 
markets.  The  common  practice  is  to  se¬ 
lect  an  area  of  well-enriched  and  well- 
drained.  sandy  loam,  and  about  October  1 
first  set  the  small  potato  or  multiplier 
onions  in  rows  about  15  in.  apart  and 
two  or  three  inches  apart,  in  the  row.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  is  frozen  the  planted 
area  is  mulched  with  strawy  manure, 
which  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Spring.  The  onions  will  not  be 
injured  by  remaining  frozen  during  the 
Winter,  but  the  mulch  should  be  thick 
enough  to  prevent  alternate  freezings  and 
thawings.  With  the  approach  of  Spring 
top  growth  will  begin,  and  the  mulch 
should  be  removed,  after  which  the  onions 
will  soon  attain  marketable  size,  for  sal¬ 
able  condition  is  determined  more  by  the 
size  of  the  tops  than  by  the  size  of  the 
bulbs,  T.  II .  T. 


— the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island — may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  biggest 
markets  in  America,  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.  they 

Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Farmer 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.  Land  of  great  natural  fertility, 
in  many  cases  with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices  from  farmers  who  are  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore¬ 
sight  and  industry.  The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces 
are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 
success.  Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 
the  farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  shipments  to  the 
great  centers  of  the  world.  If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  you 
of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you. 
iv  \  For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

\ 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 


quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5'/2%  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short -  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln- Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115, 000 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  helieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  |iaid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  he  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  answer  to  my  recent 
query  concerning  Russian  mulberry  for  hedge.  The 
information  was  so  clear  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
ordering  a  hedge  of  mulberry.  Previous  to  writing  to 
you  I  had  written  to  our  university.  After  waiting 
three  or  four  weeks  for  a  reply,  the  information  received 
left  me  as  much  in  the  dark  as  before  as  to  whether 
the  Russian  mulberry  would  be  a  success  as  a  hedge. 

v.  c.  THOMAS. 

HAT  is  one  thing  we  would  like  to  talk  about 
seriously.  Each  year  we  have  close  to  50,000 
questions  from  our  readers.  We  have,  as  we  believe, 
the  greatest  staff  of  experts  in  all  lines  of  country 
life  every  brought  together  by  any  paper.  We  all 
do  our  best  to  give  sensible  and  practical  advice,  and 
we  try  to  treat  all  alike.  Sometimes  the  questions 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  no  helpful  answer  is  pos¬ 
sible,  or  it  may  be  that  long  investigation  is  needed. 
We  recognize  this  work  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
business,  and  we  do  our  best  to  obtain  the  answer  if 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so. 

5k 

HE  last  census  shows  20,142,455  horses  and 
5,450,623  mules  in  this  country.  During  the 
past  10  years  the  horses  increased  by  a  little  over 
300.000,  while  the  mules  increased  nearly  30  per  cent. 
Thousands  of  both  mules  and  horses  were  killed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Considering  the  great  development  of 
cars  and  trucks  during  the  past  10  years,  this  in¬ 
crease  is  remarkable.  Where  now  are  the  confident 
prophets  who  told  us  the  horse  was  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct?  It  is  true  that  the  little  driving  horse,  or 
“chunk,”  has  little  value  at  this  time.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  size  and  quality  of  work 
horses.  There  is  not  much  use  for  the  horse  now, 
except  for  work,  hut  he  will  still  hold  his  end  of 
the  farm  job.  Tractors,  both  large  and  small,  are 
being  developed  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency,  but  they 
never  can  drive  the  horse  off  the  farm  entirely.  And 
the  horse  is  still  holding  his  own  well  at  city  work, 
where  you  would  think  the  trucks  would  drive  him 
off  the  smooth  pavement.  There  must  always  he  a 
reserve  of  horse  flesh  to  carry  business  through  an 
emergency.  We  still  think  that  a  few  big  colts  will 
pay  as  a  farm  crop. 

* 

HE  “prosperity  wave”  which  rolled  .up  during 
the  war  hit  the  finger  tips  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  main  land.  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
for  example,  the  natives  seem  to  absorb  American 
vices  faster  than  they  do  our  own  natural  virtues. 
During  the  war  many  of  the  islanders  simply  threw 
their  money  away  for  cars  and  other  luxuries.  Now 
the  reaction  has  come.  One  correspondent  on  the 
island  writes: 

I  know  of  one  native  who  has  four  high-priced  cars, 
and  is  now  unable  to  take  one  out  because  he  has  no 
cash  to  buy  supplies,  and  no  one  will  extend  him  a 
nickel’s  worth  of  credit  No  doubt  there  are  many  such 
in  i  lie  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  some,  and  that  is  one  reason  for  the 
present  slump  in  business.  During  the  war  wages 
soared  to  unheard-of  figures.  Some  of  the  workmen 
thus  suddenly  transplanted  into  prosperity  acted 
somewhat  like  those  wild  strawberry  plants  the 
Hope  Farm  man  tells  about.  They  developed  “fol¬ 
iage”  and  not  much  else — that  is,  they  proceeded  to 
“blow”  their  money  for  luxuries  or  the  ornamental 
things  of  life,  and  they  did  a  full  job.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  some  farmers  followed  this  example,  hut 
few  of  them  had  the  chance,  since  the  cost  of  sup¬ 
plies  piled  up  faster  than  the  prices  paid  for  farm 
crops.  Rut  millions  of  dollars  were  spent  foolishly 
on  the  theory  that  war  prices  for  labor  must  con¬ 
tinue.  And  the  various  “drives,”  one  after  another, 
helped  this  insane  rush  to  spend  money  along.  Then 
when  it  became  clear  that  prices  mast  drop,  these 
spenders  could  not  trim  their  habits  to  match  their 
income.  So  they  stopped  buying,  and  threw  the 
whole  business  machine  out  of  order.  For,  if  we 


expect  to  sell  our  goods,  we  must  buy  others.  That 
is  a  law  of  trade.  It  is  not.  possible  for  any  class 
or  any  country  to  prosper  permanently  through  sell¬ 
ing  alone.  We  must  buy  or  exchange  as  well.  The 
time  for  true  thrift  was  during  the  war,  when  wages 
and  prices  were  high.  A  surplus  laid  aside  then  and 
spent  wisely  now  would  have  prevented  the  present 
business  depression.  We  think  the  swing  has  now 
started  the  other  way,  and  that  there  will  he  a 
slow  hut  sure  improvement.  There  were  thousands 
of  farmers  who  saved  some  money  during  the  war, 
and  they  will  be  ready  to  spend  it  carefully  for 
necessities  just  as  soon  as  prices  are  fairly  adjusted. 
.Tust  now  the  Eastern  farmers  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
prosperous  than  those  of  the  Middle  West.  There 
has  been  no  great  inflation  of  land  values  here,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  our  farmers  have  either  been 
able  to  obtain  fair  credit  or  finance  their  business 
from  their  own  resources.  There  has  been  less  spec¬ 
ulative  farming  in  the  East,  and  while  operations 
are  not  so  large,  the  business  is  sound,  since  most 
crops  are  sold  for  cash.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  Eastern  farmers  are  in  any  ideal  position,  or 
that  they  are  fairly  treated.  They  are,  however, 
by  comparison,  in  better  shape  than  most  Western 
farmers.  We  think  they  will  he  first  to  recover  from 
the  present  depression,  and  that,  through  co-opera¬ 
tive  work,  they  will  he  able  to  develop  a  period  of 
prosperity. 

* 

HAT  is  the  truth  about  the  Massachusetts 
law  punishing  “auto  bogs”?  There  is  no 
definite  law  about  it,  but  the  Registrar  of  Motor 
Vehicles  has  been  given  the  power  to  suspend  licenses 
whenever  in  his  opinion  the  holder  is  “an  improper 
person.”  Last  year  he  revoked  a  number  of  licenses 
after  persons  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  fruit 
and  produce.  While  not  as  effective  as  a  definite 
law  would  lie,  this  helps  a  little  to  ring  the  auto 
hog.  We  shall  evidently  have  to  round  him  up 
ourselves. 

* 

HE  truth-in-fabrics  Dill  is  up  before  Congress 
once  more,  and  is  being  backed  by  wool  grow¬ 
ers  and  farmers  generally.  The  object  of  this  Dill 
is  to  compel  manufacturers  to  tell  the  truth  by 
printing  the  amount  or  percentage  of  shoddy  used 
in  making  their  doth.  It  follows  somewhat  along 
the  line  of  oleo  legislation  by  compelling  manufac¬ 
turers  to  state  definitely  when  cloth  is  not  made 
from  all  virgin  wool.  The  manufacturer  will  nat¬ 
urally  fight  this  legislation,  yet  there  can  he  no  good, 
honest  reason  for  opposing  it.  The  bill  does  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  shoddy;  it  merely  states  that 
when  this  substitute  is  used  the  public  must  he  in¬ 
formed.  The  result  would  he  to  draw  the  line  dearly 
between  shoddy  and  “all-wool”  goods.  Any  man 
desiring  to  buy  shoddy  could  do  so,  lint  he  would 
know  just  what  he  was  doing  and  obtain  his  shoddy 
doth  for  less  than  the  wool  goods  would  cost  him. 
The  result  would  lie  a  greater  use  of  wool  and  far 
more  satisfactory  doth.  Legislation  of  this  sort  is 
needed,  and  now  is  the  time  to  put  it  over. 

* 

HE  other  day  we  had  a  long  talk  with  a  city 
man  about  farming.  He  started  with  a.  very 
prejudiced  view,  saying  that  farmers  were  profiteers 
if  not  robbers.  We  talked  to  him  about  dairying. 
He  understood  one  end  of  that,  since  he  is  buying 
milk  for  his  family.  We  told  him  wliat  farmers 
receive  for  milk,  and  he  figured  that  they  received 
less  than  30  per  cent  of  his  money.  Then  we  spoke 
of  the  long  and  monotonous  hours  involved  in  dairy 
work.  There  were  no  Sunday  or  Saturday  holidays. 
The  cows  must  he  milked  and  cleaned  and  fed  day 
after  day  without  vacation  or  change.  This  man 
finally  saw  the  point,  and  admitted  it.  What  is 
more,  he  saw  clearly  that  if  the  town  people  are 
to  be  paid  high  wages  and  fed  for  working  an  eight- 
hour  day,  someone  in  the  country  must  work  longer 
than  that  in  order  to  feed  them.  He  agreed  with 
that,  and  promised  to  do  what  he  could  to  provide 
fairer  conditions  in  the  country.  Then  he  said  he 
was  thirsty,  so  he  walked  up  to  a  soda  fountain  and 
ordered  a  “soda”  for  17  cents.  It  never  occurred 
t(  him  that  if  he  and  thousands  of  other  men  would 
each  buy  a  glass  of  milk  instead  of  a  “soft  drink” 
there  would  be  genuine  help  for  the  dairy  business. 
For  what  we  need  most  of  all  is  increased  consump¬ 
tion,  and  every  extra  glass  will  help.  The  American 
public*  consumes  each  year  an  ocean  of  "soft  drinks” 
which  costs  half  a  billion  dollars.  This  drink  is 
simply  colored  and  sweetened  water,  inflated  with 
a  little  gas  and  flavored  with  chemicals.  In  food 
value  it  cannot  be  compared  with  milk,  which  is  the 
best  protective  food  in  the  world.  If  half  of  the  sum 
spent  on  this  doctored  and  sweetened  water  could 
be  spent  for  milk,  a  great  industry  would  he  put  on 
its  feet,  and  the  health  of  the  people  would  he  im¬ 
proved.  But  there  is  little  use  telling  others  what 
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to  do  unless  we  start  the  procession  by  ordeiing  milk 
for  ourselves. 

* 

Can  you  direct  me  to  any  concern  that  hae  xise  for 
small  green  peaches  and  plums?  I  understand  there  is 
a  demand  for  same,  and  I  am  about  ready  to  thin 
peaches  and  plums.  Let  me  hear  from  you  at  an  early 
date.  L.  M.  H. 

O,  we  cannot.  We  think  you  have  been  made  the 
victim  of  some  practical  joker,  or  else  you  have 
taken  some  of  the  newspaper  “yarns”  too  seriously. 
Each  year  it  is  solemnly  stated  in  print  that  half- 
grown  plums  and  peaches  are  used  to  make  “imita¬ 
tion  olives.”  There  is  nothing  to  it.  Canners  tell  us 
such  a  thing  is  impossible,  yet  the  story  is  repeated 
year  after  yeai\  and,  what  is  more  serious,  actually 
credited  by  otherwise  sensible  men. 

NE  of  the  greatest  profiteering  jobs  of  this  age 
of  profiteering  is  done  by  the  ice  cream  dealers. 
In  most  cases  their  pi’ices  are  as  high  as  ever,  while 
n.ilk  and  its  products  have  come  down.  In  New 
Jersey  this  would  not  make  so  much  difference,  since 
Governor  Edwards  has  made  it  possible  to  use  cocoa- 
nut  oil  in  “ice  cream.”  He  has  made  it.  possible  for 
the  dealers  to  sell  “ice  ci’eam”  so  made  that  there  is 
nothing  honest  about  it  except  the  ice.  But  this 
“ci*eam”  is  selling  all  the  way  from  .$1.20  to  $4.80  a 
gallon!  At  these  pi’ices  of  course  the  public  will  not 
buy  freely,  particularly  in  this  cool  season.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  dealers  are  making  a  profit  of  300 
per  cent  or  more,  while  the  lack  of  demand  for 
cream  is  a  serious  injury  to  the  dairy  business. 
There  seems  to  he  only  one  remedy — that  is  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  make  pure  ice  cream  and  sell  it  at  a  fair  price. 

=k 

AYBE  you  think  we  talk  too  much  about  this 
Hubain  clover.  Well,  just  wait  and  see.  If 
we  gave  you  some  sure  way  of  spending  about  $5, 
and  as  the  result  of  it  taking  two  to  thi*ee  tons  of 
wheat  hi-an  off  a  single  acre,  you  would  say  it  was 
impossible  to  do  too  much  talking.  Or  suppose  we 
told  how,  by  spending  $5,  you  may  have  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  10  tons  of  manure  all  hauled  and  spread  on 
one  acre!  That  would  he  worth  talking  about,  too. 
Now  that  is  just  exactly  what  we  expect  this  Hubam 
clover  will  do  fox*  you.  It  is  a  legume;  that  is,  it 
belongs  to  that  class  of  plants  which  are  able  to 
take  nitrogen  from  the  air.  It  does  in  one  season 
\that  Alfalfa  or  the  old  Sweet  clover  require  two 
years  for  doing.  It  will  make  a  faster  and  stronger 
growth  than  any  other  plant  yet  well  tested  in  this 
country.  On  a  good  soil  it  will  take  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus  and  make  them  over  into  a  superior  complete 
fertilizer.  With  potash  added  it  will  do  the  same  on 
light  land.  We  firmly  believe  that  this  Hubam 
clover  is  the  most  useful  xnamirial  plant  ever  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Elsewhere  it  will  be 
noted  for  its  performance  as  pasture  or  a  hay-maker, 
but  on  most  of  our  farms  its  chief  value  will  he  for 
producing  a  substitute  for  manure.  It  can  do  that 
to  perfection.  We  like  to  talk  about  our  friends, 
and  we  hasten  to  welcome  this  stranger  as  one  of 
the  best  friends  our  farmers  ever  had. 

5k 

HE  State  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  has 
completed  arrangements  to  send  market  reports 
by  wire  daily  to  the  up-State  papers  that  pay  their 
share  of  the  telegraphing.  At  present  the  quotations 
will  lie  on  New  York  City  sales  of  farm  products,  and 
wholesale  feed  prices  from  Buffalo.  Later  on  it  may 
include  other  markets  available  to  New  York  State 
farmers.  Six  of  the  up-State  papers  have  agreed  to 
cai’ry  these  dispatches  daily.  With  more  genei’al 
publicity  of  these  quotations  and  marketing  news,  it 
is  hoped  to  get  away  from  the  slower  and  mure  ex¬ 
pensive  mimeographed  reports  mailed  daily  to  indi¬ 
viduals  by  the  reporting  bureaus  of  both  the  State 
and  Federal  governments.  This  is  one  of  the 
original  services  planned  for  the  State  Bureau.  Tts 
development  should  he  a  source  of  convenience  and 
profit  to  the  farmer. 


Brevities 

The  pastures  have  been  full  of  milk  this  year. 

I.n  order  to  get  a  ton  of  corn  to  the  seacoast  from 
the  Mississippi  River  you  must  pay  the  price  of  another 
ton  as  freight. 

You  can  register  the  name  of  your  farm  with  the 
county  clerk,  or  obtain  a  copyi’ight  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office. 

They  tell  us  in  the  West  that  Sudan  grass  makes 
such  a  thick,  rapid  growth  that  it  is  better  than  buck¬ 
wheat  for  smothering  quack  gx-ass. 

A  horseshoe-throwing  contest  will  he  a  feature  of 
the  big  agricultural  picnic  in  Illinois.  A  good  thing 
to  encourage  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  if  the  New  Jersey  legisla¬ 
ture  passed  a  law  giving  the  jury  in  certain  criminal 
cases  the  right  to  prescribe  the  sentence  when  the  person 
is  found  guilty.  In  that  case  all  the  judge  would  do 
would  be  to  pass  sentence.  We  cannot  find  any  record 
of  such  a  law. 
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“Class  Legislation”  and  Agricultural  Law 


There  lias  been  much  loose  talk  lately  about  the 
co-operative  laws,  both  Federal  and  State,  which 
were  passed  to  enable  farmers  to  organize  business 
enterprises.  Since  farmers  have  really  begun  to 
make  use  of  these  laws,  so  as  to  protect  themselves 
in  their  business  of  producing  and  selling,  other  in¬ 
terests  which  have  done  this  business  for  them  (at 
a  great  price)  have  begun  to  stir  themselves.  Their 
plan  is  to  frighten  farmers  by  saying  that  these  co¬ 
operative  laws  are  unconstitutional.  That  is  in¬ 
tended  to  frighten  farmers.  Then  they  are  claiming 
that  all  these  laws  represent  “class  legislation.”  The 
object  of  that  howl  is  to  increase  the  hitter  feeling 
between  consumers  or  city  men  and  the  farmers. 
Some  of  our  readers  appear  to  be  a  little  troubled 
about  this,  but  the  following  study  of  this  legislation 
should  put  their  minds  at  rest  Never  bother  about 
the  “class  legislation”  part  of  it — go  ahead  and 
organize. 

A  Study  of  the  Co-operative  Laws 

Part  I. 

T  am  very  familiar  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
eanners  regarding  contracting  with  the  canning  crops 
associations  of  the  State.  The  canning  crops  industry 
is  very  interesting  as  it  relates  to  the  methods  of  con¬ 
tracting  between  canner  and  grower.  Personally,  I  had 
some  experience  a  number  of  years  ago  in  such  con¬ 
tracts.  The  eanners,  naturally,  employed  expert  solici¬ 
tors  to  procure  contracts.  These  gentlemen  would  make 
representation  of  the  possibilities  of  crop  production, 
making  it  appear  very  attractive;  their  statements  of 
crop  production,  however,  when  proven  out  for  reason¬ 
ably  large  acreages,  fell  far  short  of  the  represented 
production.  Their  statements  were  based  upon  the 
possible  yield  procurable  in  garden  spots  or  other  highly 
favorable  conditions.  In  other  words,  I  cannot  say  they 
actually  made  false  statements,  but  they  did  not  tell  the 
whole  truth.  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  a  similar 
practice  is  carried  on  and  is  in  vogue  at  the  present 
time.  However,  this  method  of  exploitation  which  was 
carried  on  from  one  district  to  another,  as  the  common 
expression  goes,  “catching  suckers,”  had  been  carried 
nearly  to  its  limit  before  the  advent  of  canning  crops  as¬ 
sociations.  The  farmers  having  discovered  the  prices 
which  they  wrere  obtaining  were  not  sufficiently  remu¬ 
nerative  to  render  them  attractive,  with  the  aid  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  carried  on  cost,  accounting,  which 
proved  that  it  was  not  wise  to  continue  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  Naturally  under  the  conditions  Avhich  prevailed 
since  the  advent  of  the  F arm  Bureau  and  the  active 
work  of  farm  organizations,  the  farmers  sought  to  re¬ 
lieve  themselves  of  this  condition  through  organized 
effort,  and  the  organization  of  canning  crops  associations 
began  in  Niagara  County  in  the  Winter  of  11)20. 

I  was  called  to  Lockport  to  offer  suggestions.  I 
found  they  had  already  started  to  circulate  agreements 
which  the  farmers  were  to  sign  in  which  the  grower 
agreed  not.  to  grow  any  canning  crops  for  less  than  at 
stated  prices.  I  took  the  position  immediately  that  this 
was  conspiracy,  and  whether  they  would  be  protected  by 
the  amendment  to  the  Donnelly  act  or  not,  that  it  was 
wrong,  and  they  should  cease  to  make  such  contracts.  I 
advised  them  to  organize  associations  under  Article 
13-A,  and  that  the  grower,  instead  of  making  a  contract 
agreeing  not  to  grow  for  less  than  certain  prices,  should 
authorize  the  associations  thus  incorporated,  and  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  sell  or  contract  his  crops. 
This  work  advanced  very  rapidly,  and  spread  through¬ 
out  the  canning  districts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Assistance  was  rendered  by  the  associations  in  making 
contracts  in  most  instances  directly  between  the  farmer 
and  the  canning  company,  the  association  receiving  1  per 
cent  commission.  However,  this  did  not  prove  entirely 
satisfactory  and  it  was  deemed  better  to  centralize  the 
efforts  and  have  the  associations  make  contracts  direct 
with  the  canning  companies,  agreeing  to  furnish  them 
whatever  acreage  of  crops  they  desired,  it  devolving 
upon  the  association  to  procure  from  their  members  the 
acreage  which  they  had  contracted  to  deliver.  The 
contract  stated  that  in  the  event  of  the  inability  of  the 
association  to  procure  the  required  acreage  by  a  certain 
date,  the  canner  was  at  liberty  to  go  out  and  secure 
such  acreage.  This,  of  course,  is  what  the  eanners  and 
the  eanners’  attorneys  are  claiming  is  “class”  privilege 
and  unconstitutional. 

First,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Article 
13- A  of  the  membership  corporation  law  was  enacted  in 
1918;  that  the  acts  relating  to  monopoly  and  combina¬ 
tions  were  passed  in  1890,  1892,  1897.  1809.  Therefore, 
the  act  of  the  Legislature,  Article  13-A,  Chapter  055  of 
the  Laws  of  1918,  and  amended  by  Chapter  485  of  the 
Laws  of  1019,  took  precedence  over  any  provisions  of  the 
Donnelly  or  other  acts.  Under  Article  13-A,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has  authorized  individuals  or  those  engaged  col¬ 
lectively  in  agricultural,  dairy  or  horticultural  pursuits, 
to  form  corporations,  “not  having  capital  stock  or  con¬ 
ducted  for  profit”  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  agent  for 
its  members  or  any  of  them,  performing  for  them  ser¬ 
vices  connected  with  the  production,  manufacture,  pre¬ 
servation,  drying,  canning,  storing,  handling,  utilization, 
marketing  or  sale  of  agricultural,  dairy  or  horticultural 
products  produced  by  them  and  for  the  agricultural, 
dairy  or  horticultural  purposes  of  such  members,  or  for 
performing  for  them  services  connected  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  hiring  for  or  use  by  them  of  supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  live  stock,  machinery  and  equipment,  and  the  hiring 
of  labor,  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  kinds  of  service  spec¬ 
ified  in  this  section.”  The  act  is  very  specific  in  the 
powers  it  grants ;  it  specifies  who  may  he  members  of 
such  an  association;  it  denies  the  right  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  accumulate  surplus  profits  which  may  be  de¬ 
clared  as  a  dividend.  It  specifies  very  clearly  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  member  and  the  association.  It 
further  specifies  what  contracts  and  agreements  may  he 
made  between  associations  for  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  corporation,  and  even  authorizes  several  as¬ 
sociations  to  join  in  using  the  same  agency,  which  agen¬ 
cy  may  be  another  corporation  organized  under  any  of 
the  co-operative  acts  of  the  State.  In  all  these  respects 
the  Legislature  has  granted  to  the  farmer  the  right  to 
form  such  a  corporation,  and  to  enter  into  these  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  specific  purpose  of  becoming  more  efficient 
in  production  and  distribution  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 


ducts.  The  law  conforms  specifically  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Clayton  amendment  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law,  and  therefore  is  not  conspiracy  under  the  Federal 
law.  It  is  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  Western 
associations  which  have  been  enacted  to  comply  with 
requirements  of  the  Federal  statute,  and  which  acts 
have  been  decided  in  the  United  States  courts  and  have 
been  declared  constitutional.  chari.es  k.  white. 


As  Others  See  the  East 

TThe  fireeder/t’  Gazette  prints  an  interesting  article  by 
.Tames  E.  Dowd — a  record  of>  travel  through  various 
parts  of  the  country.  A  part  of  this  article — referring 
to  conditions  in  New  York  State — is  printed  below.  It 
is  unusual  to  have  such  articles  appear  in  Western 
papers,  for  there  is,  without  doubt,  a  distinct  movement 
from  the  West  back  to  the  cheaper  lands  of  the  East..] 

I  am  a  native  of  Noav  York  State.  Naturally  T 
was  interested  in  its  agriculture.  We  skirted  the 
Canadian  line,  drove  through  the  Adirondacks,  and 
emerged  into  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  where  we 
found  conditions  different  from  those  existing  during 
my  boyhood.  Then  Northern  New  York  was  the 
highest-priced  farming  section  of  North  America. 
What,  happened  to  all  this  region,  when,  after  the 
Civil  War,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
the  Dakotas  attracted  the  rising  generation,  is  an 
oft-told  story.  Competition  by  the  products  of  these 
new  and  wondrously  fertile  areas  meant  ruin  for 
the  Eastern  farmer,  whose  land  deteriorated  in  value 
so  rapidly  that,  he  was  impoverished  in  the  same 
ratio  that  corn-belt  farmers  have  recently  been  en¬ 
riched.  Current  literature  teems  with  descriptions 
of  abandoned  New  York  and  New  England  farms. 
While  much  of  it  was  excessively  colored,  if  not 
actually  mendacious.  Eastern  farmers  felt  Western 
competition  so  keenly  over  a  period  of  several  de¬ 
cades  of  excess  food  production  that  agriculture 
thereabouts  no  longer  yielded  reasonable  profits.  The 
farm  in  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  which  my  grandfather 
cleared,  sold  in  1.871  at  .$137.50  per  acre,  gold.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  long  period  of  liquidation  its  value  steadily 
decreased,  until  last  year  a  Pole  bought  it  at  $25 
per  acre,  this  transaction  indicating  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  past  half  century  over  much  of  the 
Eastern  farming  region.  This  role,  an  industrious, 
intelligent  man,  actually  produced  sufficient,  live 
stock,  milk  and  general  crops  on  that  farm  the  first 
year  of  his  occupancy  to  net  $42  per  acre  above 
operating  expenses.  It  is  not  a  high-grade  farm, 
even  on  the  New  York  standard,  but  better  land  is 
available  at  $40  to  $50  per  acre,  prices  which  are 
attracting  hundreds  of  Western  tenant  farmers,  who 
realize  that  they  have  scant  hope  of  acquiring  corn- 
belt  farms  at  the  present  scale  of  prices.  We  found 
much  of  this  cheap  New  York  land  passing  into  the 
hands  of  Norwegians,  who  make  good  farmers,  and 
in  a  few  years  will  redeem  New  York’s  reputation 
by  adding  materially  to  the  food  supply.  I  saw 
scores  of  good  New  York  farms,  somewhat  run  down, 
but  susceptible  to  use  of  clover  and  Alfalfa,  that 
may  be  had  for  $100  per  acre.  The  sheep  industry 
should  thrive  on  the  cheap  lands  of  New  York  and 
New  England  now  that  Western  production  of  wool 
and  mutton  has  been  reduced.  I  remember  the  time 
when  Northern  New  York  was  full  of  sheep,  which 
were  largely,  responsible  for  the  large  wheat  yields 
of  the  Civil  War  period.  Eventually  the  sheep  will 
come  back  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
New  England,  facilitating  the  process  of  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  agriculture.  This  kind  of  farming  now  affords 
the  young  man  without  capital  his  only  opportunity 
to  get  a  farm  and  pay  for  it. 

Provincialism  is  promptly  dispelled  by  a  jaunt 
into  neighboring  regions,  whose  resources  and  people 
we  do  not  understand.  After  my  trip  through  the 
cotton  belt,  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  and  the  stone- 
girt  northeastern  section  of  the  United  States,  T  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these 
cheap  lands,  available  in  many  localities  at  $25  to 
$50  per  acre,  will  by  reason  of  their  proximity  to 
markets  and  the  increasing  food  needs  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  more  than  double  in  value.  For  live  stock 
husbandry  they  are  at  this  moment  unusually  invit¬ 
ing  to  the  homeseeker. 


Do  We  Need  a  Farmers’  Party? 

I  have  given  the  subject  pretty  constant  thought 
through  the  Winter  months  and  Spring  days,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vast  chasm  between 
the  farmer,  producer  and  the  city  consumer  is  very 
largely  social.  Also  1  think  the  farmer  is  not  a  very 
smart  man.  even  though  he  knows  a  great  deal,  lie  is 
like  some  of  my  Leghorn  hens,  who  eat  enough  to  keep 
their  bodies  in  fine  shape,  but  not  enough  in  addition  to 
make  them  produce  the  proper  amount  of  eggs.  I  really 
believe  ,  that  the  solution  of  the  farmers’  troubles  will 
come  only  through  the  organization  of  a  radical  farmers’ 
party,  the  strength  of  which  would  spell  victory  to  the 


party  that  would  really  aid  the  farmers.  All  a  farmer 
can  do  now  is  to  rave  impotently.  g.  e.  m. 

Wo  do  not.  agree  with  all  of  that.  It  is  true  that 
social  and  class  distinctions  lie  at  the  bottom  of  some 
of  our  troubles.  One  remedy  for  that  is  to  stop  aping 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  city  people,  as  too 
many  of  us  do.  Let  us  be  big  and  independent 
enough  to  break  away  from  habit  and  start  finer 
ways  of  living  which  shall  be  characteristic  of 
country  life.  Lighting  the  henhouse  in  Winter  has 
made  all  the  difference  between  laying  and  lying 
down  on  the  job  with  many  a  Leghorn  hen !  If 
during  the  laying  season  with  food  before  her  a 
Leghorn  will  not  eat.  enough — there  is  something  the 
matter  with  the  Leghorn.  She  should  enter  a  chicken 
pie.  There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  done 
something  beside  "rave  impotently.”  These  Califor¬ 
nia  egg  men  with  their  organization;  the  Jerseymen 
who  are  following  them ;  thousands  of  farmers  who 
have  learned  to  cut  out  the  middlemen  through  or¬ 
ganization.  They  are  not  raving — they  are  saving. 
There  is  quite  general  belief  in  the  Middle  West  that 
unless  the  present  Administration  does  something 
reasonable  for  the  relief  of  farmers  there  will  be 
another  great  wave  of  Populism  sweeping  through 
the  West  like  that  of  25  years  ago.  The  trouble  in 
the  past  about  such  a  movement  has  been  the  in¬ 
ability  of  Eastern  and  Western  farmers  to  find  a 
common  ground  of  radical  policy.  When  Populism 
swept  the  West  it  never  made  any  great  impression 
in  the  East.  There  is  already  a  difference  of  policy 
in  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Eastern  members  swinging 
more  and  more  to  conservative  ideas.  We  should 
not  stand  waiting  for  any  distinct  farmers’  party  to 
save  us.  There  are  still  many  ways  in  which  we 
can  do  it  ourselves. 


Profiteering  in  Ice  Cream 

On  page  78.8  you  say  the  cold  weather  is  responsible 
for  the  slump  in  the  ice  cream  trade.  I  think  you  are 
in  error  as  to  the  cause  of  the  slump.  Personally,  I 
think  it  is  due  to  the  most  shameless  profiteering  seen 
in  any  generally  used  commodity  now  being  sold. 

When  sugar  was  selling  at.  28  cents  per  pound  and 
milk  and  cream  were  costing  50  per  cent  more  than  at 
present,  ice  cream  sodas  in  New  York  were  raised  from 
10  cents  to  22  cents,  and  in  the  country  towns  from 
(5  cents  to  17  cents.  Ice  cream  by  the  plate  was 
raised  30  to  40  per  cent,  and  the  size  of  the  portion 
served  was  reduced. 

Now,  with  sugar  back  to  pre-war  prices  and  dairy 
products  cut  in  half,  they  still  hold  to  these  wartime 
prices,  and  in  each  town  there  is  usually  an  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  dealers  to  maintain  them.  And  if  you 
are  in  the  confidence  of  one  of  these  people  he  will  ad¬ 
mit  to  you  privately  that  in  every  ice  cream  soda  at  17 
cents  there  is  a  net  profit  of  10  cents. 

In  passing  through  Middletown,  Orange  *  County, 
N.  Y.,  last  week  on  an  O.  &  W.  train,  a  boy  came 
through,  during  the  stop  there,  selling  little  cubes  of 
ice  cream,  cut  at  least  12  to  the  quart,  at  15  cents  each. 
On  the  return  trip  next  day,  at  the  same  point,  they 
were  selling  the  same  thing  and  charging  20  cents — 
anything  the  traffic  would  bear. 

Consumption  of  dairy  products  is  curtailed  in  this 
way  just  as  is  the  consumption  of  apples — by  shame¬ 
less  charges  to  the  consumer.  In  common  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  others,  I  would  like  to  eat  a.  baked  apple  for 
lunch,  but  when  chain  restaurants  cut  apples  in  half 
before  baking  them  and  charge  15  cents  for  the  half,  or 
25  cents  with  “cream,”  we  pass  them  up. 

Let  the  farmers  establish  ice  cream  plants  and  out¬ 
lets  for  the  product  and  consumption  will  be  increased 
and'  quality  improved.  Howard  goldsmith. 

New  York. 


A  New  York  Wool  Producer  Talks 

Farmers  in  our  county  and  neighboring  counties 
have  been  selling  their  1920  clip  of  wool  this  Spring 
at  right  around  one-quarter  the  cost  of  production,  and 
their  1921  clip  at  around  one-third  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  These  are  serious  times  for  the  tlockmasters  of 
our  nation.  During  the  month  of  March,  1921.  200.- 
OOO.O(K)  lbs.  of  foreign  wool  were  dumped  in  our  mar¬ 
kets,  to  beat  the  emergency  tariff  on  wool.  Hence  any 
benefit  to  the  growers  must  be  long  deferred,  on  account 
of  the  huge  amount  of  foreign  wools  now  on  our  mar¬ 
kets,  estimated'  at,  around  500,000,000  lbs.,  brought 
in  and  still  unconsumed,  since  November  1,  1920.  Our 
annual  domestic  clip  is  estimated  at  around  000.000.000 
lbs.  and  with  a  large  part  of  our  domestic  clips  of 
1920  and'  1921  still  on  hand,  our  wool,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  on  hand  at  this  time  is  very  large,  around 
1,400,000,000  lbs.,  according  to  estimates  of  men  well 
posted . 

We  hope  the  “truth-in-fabrics  law”  may  be  speedily 
enacted.  This  will  be  a  protection  against  fraud  to 
the  whole  people  of  our  United  States,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
tecting  t lie  wool  grower  from  unfair  competition  with 
the  shoddy  goods,  now  put  out  as  a  counterfeit,  for  all- 
wool  goods,  supposed  by  the  buyers  to  mean  “goods 
made  from  100  per  cent  virgin  wools.” 

From  my  own  flock  I  have  this  season  (Spring.  1921 ) 
sold  30  right  good  registered'  rams  for  slaughter  at 
$200  for  30.  In  1918,  1919  or  1920  such  a  lot  would 
have  sold  for  right  around  $1,500  for  stock  rams,  to  go 
to  the  Southwest.  I  could  see  no  prospect  of  a  local 
demand)  to  take  my  rams,  and  the  likely  prospect  of 
rams  selling  at  near  a  paying  basis  in  the  Southwest 
now  seems  dubious.  However,  I  am  going  to  risk  send¬ 
ing  a  carload  to  the  Del  Rio  ram  sale,  Texas,  June  22- 
24.  They  started  on  the  long  journey  June  4  (cost  of 
transporting  $10  per  ram).  c.  o.  pattridge. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

The  Ranger 

I’ve  heard  the  winds  at  sundown  sweep 
tin  a  lonesome  stretch  of  trail. 

As  I  trekked  along  through  the  silence 
deep 

In  a  wild  Alaskan  vale ; 

And  heard  the  wolf  howl  cut  the  gloom 
By  the  wings  of  the  night  wind  fanned 
From  a  ridge  of  pine  where  the  foothills 
loom 

O’er  a  moon  washed  belt,  of  sand. 

I’ve  seen  the  sky  line  fade  from  sight 
O’er  leagues  of  sage  and  stone. 

And  heard  the  geese  in  rapid  flight 
Cleave  on  from  z one  to  zone. 

I’ve  seen  the  stars  on  cactus  gleam, 

And  heard  the  night  bird’s  cry. 

Or  camped  by  some  cool  starlit  stream 
And  watched  the  embers  die. 

Thank  God,  for  me  no  puny  pen 
Nor  stifling  walls  of  stone. 

But  an  open  road,  red-blooded  men, 

And  a  soul  to  call  my  own. 

HARVEY  M’KENZIE. 
in  Montreal  Daily  Star. 

IK 

We  are  often  asked  for  information  as 
to  the  proper  care  of  aluminum  utensils. 
The  following  suggestions  come  from  the 
department  of  household  research  main¬ 
tained  by  a  firm  manufacturing  aluminum 
goods,  and  we  give  the  best  methods  so 
far  studied  for  keeping  this  metal  in  good 
condition  : 

Without  a  doubt  steel  wool  cleansers 
are  the  very  best  so  far,  for  keeping  alu¬ 
minum  in  the  proper  condition.  Most 
powdered  cleansers  are  either  too  alkaline 
or  take  too  much  rubbing,  and  do  not  al¬ 
ways  leave  the  nicest  finish  on  the  metal. 
For  ordinary  cleaning  of  aluminum,  plen¬ 
ty  of  good  soap  and  hot  water  is  sufficient, 
being  particular  to  rinse  the  utensil  well. 
Discolorations,  however,  from  green  veg¬ 
etables  and  from  water,  can  be  removed 
most  successfully  by  the  use  of  steel  wool 
in  connection  with  plenty  of  soap,  or  by 
cooking  in  the  utensil  some  mild  acid  or 
acid  food. 

While  tomatoes  will  brighten  a  utensil 
very  noticeably,  the  tomatoes  themselves 
are  never  injured.  The  same  is;  true  of 
rhubarb.  The  explanation  of  this  is  as 
follows :  When  hard  water  or  mineral 
foods,  such  as  green  vegetables,  are  cooked 
in  an  aluminum  utensil,  much  of  the  iron 
and  also  some  of  the  other  mineral  salts 
are  drawn  into  the  pan,  because  alumi¬ 
num  metal  has  an  attraction  for  these 
particular  substances.  This  deposit  of 
mineral  matter  on  the  metal  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  quite  dark.  Then  tomatoes  or  rhu¬ 
barb  are  cooked  in  this  same  utensil.  The 
acid  in  these  foods  has  an  attraction  for 
these  same  minerals.  It  draws  them  off 
the  metal  back  into  the  acid  food.  It  is  a 
case  of  drinking  the  mineral  compounds 
in  the  water  or  eating  them  in  the  to¬ 
matoes.  Now  it  so  happens  that  even 
though  a -little  aluminum  could  dissolve 
in  the  food  material,  yet  there  will  be 
absolutely  no  injurious  compound  formed, 
for  the  salts  of  aluminum  which  are 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  alumi¬ 
num  metal  and  a  food  acid,  are  perfectly 
harmless  compounds.  In  fact,  most  of  our 
staple  foods  do  contain  a  small  amount 
of  aluminum  salts. 

Soda  should  never  be  used  to  clean 
aluminum.  It  acts  rather  quickly  on  alu¬ 
minum  metal,  and  will  form  a  white  sur¬ 
face  on  it.  If  only  a  dilute  solution  is 
used  in  connection  with  aluminum,  it  can 
easily  be  cleaned  afterward  with  steel 
wool  and  soap,  but  concentrated  solutions 
are  very  hard  on  the  metal.  Steel  wool 
cleansers  used  in  connection  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  soap  and  used  daily  will 
keep  aluminum  in  a  bright  shiny  condition 
all  the  time. 

There  are  no  preserves  which  will  be 
injured  by  cooking  in  an  aluminum  kettle. 
Almost  all  fruit  acids  have  practically  a 
negligible  effect  on  aluminum,  and  even 
when  a  concentrated  solution  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  kettle  for  a  long  time  the  dele¬ 
terious  effect  would  not  be  on  the  food. 
It  might  in  extreme  cases  injure  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  metal  very  slightly.  The  food 
itself,  however,  would  be  perfectly  good. 
Orange  marmalade  can  be  made  in  an 
aluminum  utensil  by  the  regular  recipe, 
allowing  it  to  stand  a  night  and  a  day. 

Pickling  mixtures,  catsup  and  boiled 
salad  dressings  can  be  cooked  in  alumi¬ 
num  with  perfect  safety.  It  is  not.  wise, 
however,  to  allow  strong  pickling  mix¬ 
tures  to  stand  in  an  aluminum  utensil 
over  night  or  for  any  lengthy  period. 
The  pickling  mixture  itself  will  not  be 
affected,  but  the  salt  and  vinegar  present 
is  a  very  bad  combination  for  aluminum, 
and  in  as  strong  a  form  as  it  is  in  any  of 
the  above  mixtures  it  can  have  a  corrosive 
effect  on  the  metal. 

Unlike  copper,  tin  or  iron,  any  salts 
which  are  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  acid  and  the  metal  will  not  be  injuri¬ 
ous  in  the  case  of  aluminum,  but  the  pan 
will  in  many  instances  be  affected. 

In  our  own  household  we  are  replacing 
other  cooking  utensils  with  aluminum. 
In  addition  to  its  lightness,  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  surface  to  crack  or  chip 
off.  aluminum,  stores  up  heat,  aud  when 
cooking  with  gas  or  oil  flame,  the  heat 


may  be  reduced  after  the  utensil  is  well 
heated,  thus  saving  a  waste  of  fuel.  The 
heat  spreads  evenly  through  the  metal, 
lessening  risk  of  scorching.  However,  if 
food  ever  becomes  stuck  to  an  aluminum 
pan,  do  not  scrape  off  with  a  knife, 
scratching  the  metal,  but  use  a  wooden 
clothespin,  and  finish  with  steel  wool. 
We  still  possess  some  saucepans  of  cast- 
iron,  purchased  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  contrast 
between  these  heavy  utensils,  the  outside 
furred  with  black  that  can  never  be  en¬ 
tirely  cleaned  off,  and  the  lightweight, 
shining  aluminum.  With  aluminum  uten¬ 
sils,  a  fireless  cooker,  and  a  gas  or  mod¬ 
ern  oil  range,  the  hardest  part  of  Summer 
cooking  is  eliminated.  The  aluminum 
double  roasting  pan  is  a  wonderful  help 
in  canning. 

* 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  says  that  in  some  places  women  of 
a  neighborhood  or  organization  are»adopt- 
ing  the  co-operative  buying  plan  when 
purchasing  farm  products  for  canning. 
They  buy  as  much  as  a  truckload  of  fruit, 
berries  or  vegetables  for  distribution 
among  their  various  homes,  and  get  first 
quality  products  at  a  price  that  aston¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2010.  Dress  clos- 


2070.  Long  waisted 
blouse  with  tunic, 
34  to  44  bust. 

0." 03.  Two  -  piece 
skirt,  24  to  32  waist. 
The  medium  size 
blouse  with  tunic 
Will  require  3%  yds. 
of  material  30  in. 
wide,  3%  yds.  44, 
2%  yds.  54.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  2,/4  yds. 
of  material  30,  44 

or  54  in.  wide. 
Width  of  skirt  1  yd. 
25  in.  Price  of  eacli 
20  cents. 


ing  at  left  front,  34 
to  44  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  4%  yds.  of 
material  30  or  44  in. 
wide.  3%  yds.  54. 
Width  of  skirt  at 
the  lower  edge  1  yd. 
20  in.  20  cents. 


ishes  the  average  city  dweller.  Where 
such  co-operative  groups  are  not  now  in 
touch  with  growers,  the  State  Bureau  of 
Markets  at  Trenton  has  arranged  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  names  of  farmers  or  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  selling  organizations  with  whom 
buyers  in  any  locality  in  the  State  can 
most  conveniently  deal.  We  should  like 
to  hear  from  women  who  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  in  this  way  as  to  methods  and  results. 


Gingerade 

As  the  warm  days  are  approaching,  and 
the  time  for*  cooling  drinks,  I  have  found 
gingerade  or  'ale  a  favorite  instead  of  the 
familiar  switchel  used  in  so  many  locali¬ 
ties.  Although  served  cold  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  chill,  and  is  the  equal  of  hot  lem¬ 
onade  for  breaking  a  cold.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  both  the  above  drinks,  as  it 
may  'be  made  and  bottled  and  kept  on 
hand,  to  be  cooled  in  one  case  and  heated 
in  the  other.  Bruise  two  tablespoons  gin¬ 
ger  root  in  a  bag,  or  place  two  tablespoons 
ground  ginger  in  bag  and  drop  into  one 
quart  boiling  water  and  steep  10  minutes ; 
remove  bag  from  water  and  drain,  and 
while  still  hot  add  one  cup  sugar  and 
cool ;  then  add  juice  of  two  lemons  and 
bottle  for  future  use,  or  serve  very  cold 
at  ouce.  If  desired,  the  yellow  rind  of 
the  lemons  may  be  grated  or  shaved  and 
steeped  in  the  water  with  the  ginger  be¬ 
fore  adding  the  lemon  juice.  Do  any  of 
the  readers  substitute  cocoa  for  chocolate? 
I  have  frequently  and  like  it  better  for  all 
purposes.  jessie. 


The  Teething  Baby 

Our  neighbor’s  baby  was  teething,  and 
cross  as  a  bear.  His  mother  fed  him 
carefully  and  frequently  took  him  to  a 


good  doctor,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  his  bowels,  and  was  up  and 
down  all  night.  Finally  his  mother  was 
taken  sick,  and  an  old  nurse  took  care 
of  the  baby.  She  put  a  good  warm  petti¬ 
coat.  on  him.  and  a  larger  diaper,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  she  kept  him  quiet 
after  eating  and  off  the  floor.  He  had  been 
creeping  everywhere  and  into  everything. 
In  less  than  three  days  he  showed  great 
improvement,  and  at.  the  end  of  the  week 
he  was  normal  and  sleeping  all  night. 
The  nurse  made  no  change  in  his  food, 
but  just  kept  him  quiet  and  his  bowels 
warm.  mabel  Howard. 


Remembering  the  Shut-Ins 

Having  had  considerable  illness  in  my 
own  family  in  the  past,  and  having  filled 
the  role  of  “shut-in”  myself  before  now, 
I  perhaps  have  a  little  better  realization 
of  the  weariness  of  their  situation  than 
those  who  have  been  always  'blessed  with 
good  health.  The  latter  can  have  little 
conception  of  how  much  pleasure  some 
trifling  gift  or  attention  can  bring  to  one 
who  can  have  no  share  in  the  interests 
and  pleasures  of  the  outside  world.  Most 
people  mean  to  be  kind,  I  am  sure,  but 
lack  of  thought  causes  many  to  go  on 
their  way  unmindful  of  these  unfortunate 
ones.  I  have  to  plead  guilty  to  a  like 
indifference  many  times  in  the  past  my¬ 
self.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found 
some  of  the  most  genuine  pleasure  of  my 
life  when  I  have  been  able  to  bring  a 
little  joy  and  cheer  to  my  shut-in  friends 
and  acquaintances.  It  'isn’t  New  Year’s 
but  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  l>e  a  good 
time,  nevertheless,  to  resolve  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  this  kind  in  the  future. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  what  may  be  done.  I  only  want  to 
remind  of  just  the  common  things  we  can 
all  do;  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  kind 
thought,  the  assurance  that  one  is  not 
neglected  or  forgotten  that  helps  the  sick 
one.  The  happy  mental  state  thus 
brought  about  cannot  but  be  a  real,  tan¬ 
gible  aid  to  recovery.  The  flowers  or 
blooming  plant  do  add  beauty  and  grace 
to  the  invalid’s  room,  but  the  warm  glow 
about  the  heart,  of  the  recipient  is  the 
most  worth-while  result.  If  >a  gift  or 
visit  is  out  of  the  question,  a  letter  is 
always  welcome.  Once  when  I  was  en¬ 
during  a  long  illness,  a  dear  friend,  when 
she  could  not  come  to  see  me,  sent  every 
day  a  letter  or  postcard.  How  I  looked 
forward  to  them !  She  never  became 
“weary  in  well-doing.”  Many  people  re¬ 
member  the  sick  person  when  they  first 
take  sick,  but  it  is  the  faithful  few  who 
still  remember  to  help  relieve  the  tedium 
of  weary  hours  when  the  illness  lengthens 
into  weeks  and  months.  For  those  who 
lack  facility  in  letter-writing,  a  few  clip¬ 
pings  of  funny  stories  or  cartoons  may 
be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  with  a  line  of 
remembrance  and  good  wishes,  and  there 
is  always  a  postcard  with  a  suitable  in¬ 
scription.  It  is  a  very  little  thing  to 
the  giver,  but  it  is  an  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  invalid. 

For  the  sick  child  the  postcard  is  most 
appropriate,  for  no  child  ever  tires  of  pic¬ 
tures.  I  save,  too,  all  bright  pictures  in 
magazines,  fruit,  plant  and  seed  cata¬ 
logs.  These  I  keep  in  large  envelopes, 
so  I  have  a  supply  when  needed.  I  be¬ 
lieve.  too,  in  encouraging  your  children  to 
remember  their  little  sick  friends*  It  is 
a  beautiful  grace  to  cultivate  in  a  child. 

For  the  mother  of  young  children  or 
old  folks  who  may  be  shut  in,  though  not 
ill.  books,  magazines  and  new  patterns 
for  crocheting  or  knitting  are  welcome. 

In  Spring  or  Summer  there  are  so 
many  pretty  things  that  can  be  brought 
from  the  fields  and  woods,  and  do  not 
cost  a  penny.  A  bowlful  of  pussy  wil¬ 
lows,  in  the  Spring,  or  a  bunch  of  ai*- 
butus  or  violets,  help  to  bring  the  great 
out-of-doors  where  they  can  remind  the 
shut-in  that  gracious  life-giving  Spring  is 
once  more  bringing  its  message  of  hope 
and  eheer.  Summer  is  regal  in  its  gifts 
that  are  available  to  the  country  woman, 
and  in  the  Fall  there  are  branches  of 
bright  leaves  and  berries  that  are  just  as 
beautiful  as  any  hothouse  offering.  In 
Winter  the  evergreens,  especially  those 
with  the  wee  cones,  provide  a  cheery  note, 
and  if  kent  in  water  will  bo  beautiful  for 
a  long  time.  Anyone  will  enjoy  them ; 
but  to  the  old,  most  of  these  offerings  of 
the  open  will  evoke  old-time  memories  of 
childhood  and  youth  that  will  fill  many 
an  hour  with  tender,  fragrant  recollec¬ 
tions.  For  the  little  folks  love  of  beauty 
and  simple  things  will  be  cultivated  in 
both  the  one  who  gives  and  the  one  who 
receives.  I  have  mentioned  very  common 
things  that  anyone  can  do  or  give,  but 
let.  no  one  think  that  they  will  not  be 
appreciated  on  that  account. 

Illy  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  to  all 
that  are  confined  within  four  walls,  and 
T  feel  sure  that  just  to  be  reminded  of 
their  needs  will  set  in  motion  many  acts 
of  kindness.  MRS.  ctiardes  johnston. 


Cornmeal  Muffins 

This  rule  makes  six  small  muffins ; 
One-half  measuring  cup  of  cornmeal, 
three  level  tablespoons  of  white  flour,  one- 
third  level  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  level 
tablespoon  granulated  sugar  (no  more), 
two  level  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one 
level  tablespoon  butter,  scant  one-half 
measuring  cup  sweet  milk  (try  seven  ta¬ 
blespoons)  ;  bake  one-half  hour  iu  quick 
oven  IRA  D.  BROWN. 


Here  in  New  York  prices  arc  down.  When  they 
started  to  fall,  months  ago,  we  began  planning 
for  this  Our  Greatest  Sale.  When  prices  reached 
their  lowest  level,  we  issued  this  special  sale 
book.  The  time  is  here,  you  can  buy  now  freely 
and  with  confidence.  Prices  are  lower  than  even 
we  have  ever  before  attempted. 

This  is  not  a  “near-sale"  with  a  few  reductions 
here  and  there  through  the  book,  hut  an  "honest  - 
to-goodness"  opportunity  to  buy  the  many  useful 
tilings  you  need  and  the  pretty  tilings  you  want 
at  prices  far  lower  than  you  are  likely  to  see 
elsewhere  for  many  months. 


Blue  Denim  Outfit 


'jacket  or 
Overalls 

.985 

Jacket  or  Overalls.  98c 
each.  This  outfit  is  an 
example  of  the  astonish¬ 
ing  bargains  you  will  find 
in  this  sale  book.  It  is 
a  man’s  work  outfit, 
staunchly  defiant  of  wear 
and  tear.  Made  of  long 
wearing,  fast  color  blue 
denim,  triple  sewed  and 
carefully  finished  through¬ 
out.  In  fact  so  well 
made  it  formerly  sold 
for  $2.25  a  garment.  Our 
"Greatest  Sale"  price  is 
only  98c. 


Unbleached 
Sheeting 


Hero  Is  another 
of  the  scores  of 
bargains  you’ll  find 
in  this  great  book 
—  one  that  every 
housewife  will  ap¬ 
preciate.  Strong, 
excellent  quality 
unbleached  sheet¬ 
ing,  10  yards  of  it 
for  only  68c.  Be¬ 
fore  our  Greatest 
Sale  you  would  have 
had  to  pay  $2.29. 

More  Reasons  Why  You 
Should  Have  This  Book 

Woman’s  New  Style  Quilted  Coat — Just  right  for 
early  Autumn  wear.  Our  "Greatest  Sale"  price 
oidy  $10.98.  Sold  formerly  for  $20.98. 

Men’s  Madras  Dress  Shirts — Well-tailored,  ex¬ 
cellent  quality;  coat  style.  Now  only  89c. 
Was  $2.49. 

Handsome  Seamless  Tapestry  Brussels  Rug — Full 
room  size  (9x12),  for  only  $14.98.  Former 
price,  $28.45. 

Plaid  Dress  Gingham — Ideal  for  Summer  wear. 
In  a  variety  of  attractive  colors.  Old  price, 
$3.39  for  10  yards.  Now  only  $1.40. 

Worsted  Work  Pants  for  Men — Weil  made  and 
carefully  finished  throughout.  $1.59  now — was 
$2.98. 

Why  This  Is  Our  Greatest  Sale 

SEE  THE  LOW  RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Automobile  Tires,  $9.25  (30x3)  to  $29.95  (37x5) 
Boys’  Suits.  $2.98  to  $9.98 
Boys’  Pants,  $.55  to  $1.98 

Boys’  Romper  Suits.  $.49  to  $2.49 
Cider  Presses.  $20.30  to  $42.25 
Corsets.  $1.69  to  $3.98 
Curtains,  pair.  $.52  to  $1.95 
Furs.  $4.98  to  $13.98 
Girls’  Dresses.  $.89  to  $2.15 
Gloves.  $.10  to  $1.95  pair 
Harness.  $15  to  $59.50  set 
Linoleums.  $.98  to  $2.24  yard 
Men’s  Suits,  $11.98  to  $26.15 
Men’s  Trousers,  $1.49  to  $8.48 
Misses’  Coats.  $6.98  to  $10.98 
Misses’  Frocks,  $1.49  to  $5.98 
Petticoats,  $.49  to  $2.98 
Roofing,  $2.87  to  $4.28  roll 
Rugs  (9x12  ft.),  $6.25  to  $31.50 
Shoes,  Boys.  $1.49  to  $3.79  pr. 
Shoes,  Children’s.  $.79  to  $2.49  pair 
Shoes,  Men’s,  $1.79  to  $4.98  pair 

Shoes,  Misses'  and  Women’s,  $1.49  to  $3.98  pr. 
Silverware.  $5.35  to  $9.98  set 

Skirts  for  Women  &  Misses,  $1.49  to  $7.69 
Summer  Hats  for  Women  &  Misses.  $.85  to  $3.79 
Stoves  and  Ranges,  $5.40  to  $52.95 
Travelling  Bags.  $3.95  to  $9.70 
Wash  Goods.  $.14  to  $.39  yd. 

Watches.  $1.33  to  $9.98 

Women’s  &  Misses’  Waists.  $.79  to  $3.79 
—and  almost  every  other  conceivable  line  of  de¬ 
pendable  merchandise;  all  priced  unusually  low. 


FREE  BOOK 


Be  sure  you  get 
your  share  of  these 
great  bargains.  Our 
Special  Midsummer 
Sale  Book  is  brimful 
of  opportunities  to 
save  money.  Let  us 
send  it  to  you— it  is 
FREE. 

Mall  the  Coupon  TODAY 

The  Charles  William  Stores, 

433  Stores  Building,  New  York.  N.  Y 


Inc. 


The  Charles  William  Stores.  Inc., 

433  Stores  Building,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mail  mo  your  FREE  Midsummer  Sale  Book  at 
once.  This  places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Name. 


Address. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Pineapple  Delicacies 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  jfine- 
apples  are  the  cheapest.  A  few  days  ago 
we  were  able  to  get  half  a  crate  of 
“thirty-sixes”  at  less  than  15c  apiece. 
We  canned  some  of  them,  but  the  others 
went  to  test  again  our  fondness  for  the 
pineapple  delicacies  that  have  found  their 
place  in  our  recipe  book.  1  want  to  pass 
on  a  few  of  them  to  you. 

Pineapple  and  Marshmallow  Salad. — 
Cut  one-fourth  pound  marshmallows  into 
ana  11  pieces  and  put  into  three-fourths 
cup  of  cream  which  has  been  whipped. 
Let  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  one  hour; 
then  add  to  it  two  cups  of  fresh  or  canned 
pineapple,  cut  into  small  cubes.  Garnish 
with  a  candied:  cherry  or  a  big  fresh 
strawberry  and  serve  at  once  on  a  bed  of 
tender  lettuce  leaves. 

Pineapple  and  Cottage  Cheese  Salad. — 
Arrange  whole  slices  of  fresh  or  canned 
pineapple  on  lettuce  leaves.  Fill  the 
centers  of  the  slices  with  well-seasoned 
cottage  cheese,  sprinkle  with  finely  chop- 
lied  nuts  and  serve  with  French  dressing. 

Pineapple  Fritters. — Prepare  a  large 
pineapple,  chop  finely  or  put  through  a 
food  chopper ;  mix  With  twice  the  cpian- 
tity  of  cold  boiled  rice  and  form  into  flat 
cakes.  Melt  butter  and  add  to  fine  sea¬ 
soned  crumbs  in  the  proportion  of  one 
tablespoon  to  each  cup  of  crumbs.  Dip 
the  fritters  in  the  crumbs,  put  in  a  shal¬ 
low  buttered  pan  and  bake  in  the  oven 
until  brown. 

Pineapple  Pudding.— Two  and  three- 
quarters  cups  scalded  milk,  one-fourth 
cup  of  cold  milk,  one-third  cup  of  corn¬ 
starch.  one-fourth  cup  of  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  can  of  grat¬ 
ed  pineapple,  whites  of  three  eggs.  Mix 
cornstarch,  sugar  and  salt,  dilute  with 
cold  milk,  add  to  scalded  milk,  stirring 
constantly  until  mixture  thickens;  cook 
15  minutes.  Add  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiff,  and  last  of  all  add  the  pineapple. 
Pour  into  molds,  chill  and  serve  with 
cream. 

Jellied  Pineapple. — This  is  best  made 
with  canned  pineapple,  though  fresh  pine¬ 
apple  may  be  used  if  it  is  first  boiled. 
The  uncooked  pineapple  juice  destroys  the 
jelling  properties  of  gelatin.  Drain  the 
liquor  from  a  can  of  Hawaiian  pineapple 
and  heat  to  a  boil,  strain  and  stir  into  it 
h'alf  a  box  of  gelatin  which  has  been 
soaked  in  cold  water  enough  to  cover.  Re¬ 
turn  to  the  fir.e  and  when  it  is  heated 
through  and  the  gelatin  dissolved,  cool  un¬ 
til  barely  lukewarm.  Put  a  layer  of 
pineapple  in  a  glass  dish,  pour  in  enough 
jelly  to  cover  it  and  set  on  the  ice  to 
stiffen.  Keep  Ihe  rest  of  the  jelly  liquid 
by  setting  in  a  bowl  of  lukewarm  water. 
When  the  first  layer  will  bear  the  weight 
of  more  fruit,  put  on  the  second,  cover 
with  the  jelly,  and  proceed  as  before  until 
all  the  ingredients  are  used.  Let  stand 
on  ice  until  firm  and  serve  with  cream. 

Pineapple  Bavarian  Cream. — Two 
tablespoons  of  granulated  gelatin,  one 
grated  pineapple,  one  and  one-half  cups 
of  sugar,  three  cups  whipping  cream,  one 
tablespoon  lemon  juice  and  one-half  cup 
cold  water.  Soak  gelatin  in  water  10 
minutes.  Heat  pineapple  with  the  sugar 
and  add  gelatin  and  lemon  juice.  Set  in 
a  pan  of  cold  water  and  stir  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  thicken  ;  fold  in  the  whipped 
cream  and  set  on  ice  until  ready  to  serve. 

Pineapple  Ice  Cream. — One  can  of  pine¬ 
apple,  one  quart  of  cream,  two  and  one- 
half  cups  granulated  sugar.  Mash  pine¬ 
apple  through  colander;  strain  pulp  re¬ 
maining  in  colander  through  cheesecloth. 
Add  the  juice  from  both  together,  add 
sugar  and  cream  and  freeze. 

Some  Other  Pineapple  Suggestions. — 
Grated  pineapple  on  toast  is  delicious  for 
breakfast.  Jellied  pineapple  and  chopped 
celery  make  a  good  salad.  Serve  with 
mayonnaise  and  garnish  with  strips  of 
pimento.  Grated  pineapple,  chopped  nuts 
and  marshmallows  make  an  easily  gotten 
dessert.  Equal  parts  of  grated  pineapple 
and  honey  are  a  delicious  accompaniment 
to  the  hot  biscuit.  Grated  pineapple, 
thickened  with  cornstarch,  makes  a  good 
filling  for  a  one-crusted  pie;  add  a  me¬ 
ringue  for  a  company  dessert. 

Canning  Pineapple. — Peel  the  pineap¬ 
ple.  pick  out  the  eyes  and  pull  to  pieces 
with  a  fork  or  a  sharp-pointed  knife. 
Pack  loosely  iij  sterilized  jars,  fill  with 
boiling  syrup  (one  cup  sugar  to  one  and 
one-half  cups  water),  put  on  the  jar  rub¬ 
bers  and  tops  loosely  and  sterilize  in  hot 
water,  15  to  20  minutes.  Remove  from 
boiler  and  seal  tightly.  The  peelings  and 
•‘eves”  may  be  boiled  and  the  juice  made 
into  a  delicious  syrup  for  hot  cakes. 

MRS.  F.  W.  STILLMAN. 


The  Gooseberry  as  a  Favorite 

Gooseberry  Charlotte. — Pick  two  pounds 
of  gooseberries,  boil  them  to  a  pulp,  with 
sugar  to  taste  and  the  grated;  rind  of  a 
lemon.  Rub  them  through  a  sieve.  Then 
line  a  cake  tin  or  a  mold  with  pieces  of 
buttered  bread,  making  the  bread"  overlap 
round  the  edge.  Fill  the  mold  with  goose¬ 
berry  puree,  and  grate  a  little  nutmeg 
over.  Cut  a  piece  of  bread  to  fit  the  top 
of  the  mold  and  butter  this  also.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  bread  is 
crisp,  taking  care  not  to  burn  the  top. 
Turn  out  on  a  dish  and  serve  hot  with 
custard  or  cream. 

Gooseberry  Tapioca.— Boil  one  pound 
of  gooseberries  with  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  water  until  slightly  softened  : 
then  stir  in  three  ounces  of  tapioca  and 
three-fourths  cupful  of  sugar.  As  soon 
as  the  tapioca  is  cooked  add  the  strained 
juice  of  one  lemon  and  set  aside  until 
cold.  It  should  be  stirred  constantly 
while  cooking. 


Gooseberry  Roly-poly.  —  Sift  into  a 
basin  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoouful  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  and  two  tablespoon fuls  of 
sugar.  Rub  well  into  the  flour  mixture 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter;  then  add 
sufficient  milk  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll 
out  to  about  the  thickness  of  one  inch. 
Cover  with  gooseberries  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar  to  taste.  Dust  with  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  roll  the  roly-poly  up 
and  pinch  the  edges  together.  Put  it  into 
a  buttered  basin,  cover  with  buttered  pa¬ 
per  and  steam  steadily  for  one  hour. 
Serve  hot  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Gooseberry  Soup. — Take  two  quarts  of 
gooseberries,  two  quarts  of  water,  two 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  tablespoon  fuls  of 
cornstarch,  two  yolks  of  eggs,  one  inch 
of  cinnamon  stick  and  wafers.  Wash  the 
gooseberries  and  put  them  into  a.  sauce¬ 
pan  with  the  water  and  sugar.  Add  the 
cinnamon  stick  and  boil  until  the  fruit  is 
reduced  to  a  pulp.  Then  strain  and 
thicken  with  the  cornstarch  mixed  to  a 
smooth  paste,  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
cold  water.  Simmer  for  five  minutes, 
then  pour  over  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
which  have  been  beaten  in  a  soup  tureen. 
Serve  with  wafers. 

Gooseberry  Ice  Cream. — Top  and.  tail 
some  gooseberries,  wash  them  and  stew 
them  until  soft  with  a  little  water  and 
sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten.  Rub  the 
stewed  fruit  through  a  fine  sieve,  and1  to 
every  cupful  add  one  cupful  of  whipped 
cream.  Sweeten  to  taste,  add  a  few  drops 
of  green  color  and  one-lialf  cupful  of 
white  grape  juice  to  every  cupful  of 
cream.  Freeze  and  serve  in  dainty  glasses. 

Gooseberry  Fritters. — Sift  one-half  cup-  : 
ful  of  flour  into  a  basin,  add  a  pinch  of 


salt,  two  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk  or  cream  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  water,  and  work  into 
a  smooth  batter.  Let  it  stand  for  ?>0  min¬ 
utes.  Wash  and  pick  one  pint  of  goose¬ 
berries.  Now  add  the  stiffiy  beaten  whit 
of  an  egg  to  the  batter.  Dip  the  goose¬ 
berries  into  the  batter  and  fry  them  in 
smoking-hot.  fat.  Sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  serve  hot.  HELEN'  a.  lynan. 


Feather  Mattresses 

These  feather  mattresses  are  made-over 
feather  beds,  but  no  extra  feathers  are 
used.  I  have  had  three  feather  beds  made 
over  in  this  way,  at  a  cost  of  $4  each, 
and  the  new  mattresses  were  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  I  anticipated.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  firm  making  them.  Mine 
were  remade  by  a  woman  living  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  nor  do  I  know  where  she 
got  the  idea  or  information.  The  feathers 
were  evenly  distributed  and  sewed  or 
quilted  crosswise  in  form  of  compart¬ 
ments  or  corrugations,  each  corrugation 
being  about  12  in.  wide. 

It  is  so  quilted  or  built  that  one  face 
of  the  mattress  was  smooth  and  firm  for 
Summer  use,  then  could  be  turned  over 
with  the  feather  corrugations  up  for  Win¬ 
ter  use.  really  to  be  used  above  an  or¬ 
dinary  hair  of  fiber  mattress,  and  not  laid 
directly  on  the  springs.  A  most  unusual 
degree  of  comfort  is  thus  obtained  for  a 
weary  body  during  the  night.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  locality  had  old  feather  beds 
remade  in  this  way.  There  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  any  stiffening  to  the  under  or 
smooth  side.  H.  c.  c. 


Choke-cherry  Jelly 

Gather  cherries  when  not  too  ripe.  Pick 
over,  wash  and  drain  them  ;  place  them 
in  an  agateware  kettle,  nearly  covering 
them  with  water.  Let  cook  wTell ;  they 
will  burst  open  ;  then  drain  over  night. 
To  each  pint  of  juice  allow  1.  lb.  of  sugar. 
Pour  juice  back  into  kettle  and  let  boil  50 
minutes,  skimming  off  all  scum.  Have 
sugar  well  heated  and  pour  slowly  into 
the  juice.  Let  boil  up  and  then  dip  into 
sterilized  receptacles.  If  without  covers, 
cover  with  melted  paraffin  when  jelly  is 
cold.  Apple  and  choke-cherry  jelly  is 
prepared  the  same  as  the  above,  only  cook¬ 
ing  the  juice  20  minutes  and  using  one- 
third  sour  apples  to  two-thirds  choke- 
cherries,  an  experiment  of  1020. 

JENNIE  UNO. 


You  Can’t  Get 
Away  From  It ! 


TT’S  tlie  flavor!  The  wonderful  flavor  and  quality  of  Van  Dyk  Teas  and 
x  Coffees  that  have  made  our  100  stores  successful.  Our  Mail  Order  Department 
,  makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  get  this  quality.  Just  mail  your  check  or 
money  order  and  we  send  the  goods.  If  you  don’t  like  the  quality  we  promptly 
return  your  money.  You  want  satisfaction  and  we  only  want  satisfied  customers. 

WE  PAY  THE  PARCEL  POST  (within  300  miles) 

(Add  4c.  per  lb.  postage  for  distances  further  than  300  miles  from  New  York) . 


COFFEES 

Freshly  Roasted— All  Pure 

(State  if  you  want  Bean  or  Ground) 

4  lbs.  SAN  BO  for  $1.00 

San  Bo  is  a  special  blend  of  excellent 
coffees  (no  Rios)  producing  full  strength 
and  wonderful  flavor. 

3  lbs.  G.  C.  MARA  for  $1.00 

A  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee. 

2 }£  lbs.  DUCHESS  for  $1.00 

The  finest  Coffee  in  America. 

, 

TEAS 

High  Quality — Delicious  Flavor 

3  lbs.  VICTORY  TEA  for  $1.00 

2  lbs.  QUALI-TEA  “  $1.00 

Your  choice  : — Mixed,  Oolong, 
Ceylon,  Orange  Pekoe,  English 
Breakfast,  Uncolored  Japan,  Young 
Hyson,  etc. 

4  lbs.  COCOA  for  $1.00 

Absolutely  Pure. 

6  lbs.  PEANUT  BUTTER  $1.50 

Absolutely  Pure. 

_ Absolutely  Pure.  \  I _ Absolutely  Pure. 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 


50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  Thirty  Cities.  Reference: — Your  Own  Bank. 


Cooking 


>n’t  stand  over  a  hot  stove 
.  ,„v«i  Delicious  meals  of  meat,  veg 

:n  etables,  dessert  cookei 

I II  'J'S  over  one  burner  with  i 

NATIONAL  Pressur 
Aluminum  Cooker 
Actually  saves  No  Scorching  o 

time  and  N  fuel.  blending  of  fla 

Reduce  living  costs.  unrQ 

Can  with  NATIONAL  Steel  * 

Canncr.  Safe,  quic!:,  effective. 

Send  poetal  for  NATIONAL 
98-page  FREE  recipe  book . 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
Dopt.  J  E»U  Claire,  Wi.. 


“Dish  Toweling” 

Direct  from  Mill 

18  yds.  of  best  quality  H-inch  checked  Cotton  Dish 
Toweling  sent  Postpaid  lor  Two  Dollars 

Cotton  Dish  Towels 

Mill  Seconds,  14  in.  x  30  in. 
One  dozen  postpaid  $1 

Full  Value  Guaranteed 
Money  Back  If  Dissatisfied 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS,  Clinton,  Mass. 


OTATO  MAGAZINE 

3  Months  Trial 

PUT  BOLLm  IN  TOUR  POCKET 

Learn  how  to  grow  and  market 
table  and  seed  potatoes  at  greater 
profit.  Send  25c  for  .'!  months  to 

THE  POTATO  MAGAZINE 
City  Hall  Square  Bid,.  A,  Chicago,  III. 


Roast  chicken— nicely  and 
evenly  browned  all  over 

IT’S  SO  EASY  to  get  up  a  roasting  or  baking 
beat  with  a  New  Perfection,  quickly.  Turn 
the  wick  up  full  until  the  flame  has  white  tips — 
they  furnish  the  most  heat.  And  the  long  blue 
chimney  drives  it  into  the  oven — you  don’t  make 
the  whole  kitchen  unbearably  hot. 

No  bother  in  cooking  with  a  New  Perfection.  No 
wood  or  coal  to  bring  in,  no  coal  dust  or  litter  to  sweep 
up,  no  ashes  to  take  out,  no  fuel  wasted. 

Over  three  million  housekeepers  are  already  using  the 
New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove. 

The  New  Perfection  Water  Heater  supplies  hot  water 
for  all  household  needs  at  a  trifling  cost.  Strong  and 
durable. 

Made  in  two,  three  and  four-burner  sizes,  with  or  with¬ 
out  warming  cabinet.  Sold  by  leading  hardware, 
department  and  general  stores. 


For  best  results  use 
Socony  Kerosene 


NEW  PERFECTION®*? 


Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Water  Heaters  vil  KEfnGn ENE 
STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


840 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Juri(*  18,  1021 


A  real  test  of  Harder  Silage 


APAPEO/or  her  in  me  it'll  hcnt-Ukcd 

and  bii/gent -urllinff,  Hunan  big  product  ion 
— •  low  vtanv  fdoturivy  cunt  to  uh.  to  to  buy  tv  u 
price  to  you,  Hotfulur  K'10;  lu1«*Ht  rnodol;  10"  !.liriiiil; 
(’iipnclfy  2  fo  f»  tons  por  hour;  '  •,  )<  und  1'  out; 
opoinlef)  hv  8  lo  0  h.  p.  $fi»M  miufnc*;  nomplntn  oil  logn 
with  » ; « •  I f  Ci-imI  tuhlo,  imhiHructiblo  cuttifitf  whucl,  fiO 
I*  I  of  blower  pi  no  with  imilbuiblo  roll  urn,  curved 
elbow  for  top,  ck f.ru  oft  of  Itnivon  —  only  $W0  ($175 
<*n  '/wheel  frock,  If  1 00  on  4-wheel  truck)  f.  o.  b. 
Shortfivlllr,  N,  Y.  Thin  Kuuruutmj  protect#  you: 

**  We  guarantee  any  Payee  (’a  Iter  to  throw  a  tut 
blow ttiniluffti  perpendicularly  to  the  hviyhtaj 
any  ntto,  noth  any  power >  provided  the  npred 
of  the  rutting  wheel  dor  it  vot.  fall  hrlow  JlOt) 
r.  p.m;.  Wettlno  guarantee  that  ana  Payee  flit 
ter  will  rut  and  elevate  wore  emu  luge  ivi th  the 
mine  power  than  any  other  blower  cutter.” 

Order  from  this  advertisement 

Or  ff  you  »  lnrp**r  riilf#»r  l.fmri  It  10.  writ**  torlny  for 

rnlnloi;  nod  prk*OM  on  otlif  Illif  r««lurtloiw»  on  nil 

Piprr  Marliine  Co.  HQ  Main  St.  Short»viIle,  N.  Y. 


Silage  from  a  Harder  Silo  iw  the  bent  food 
for  your  sl-ock.  llere’B  proof. 

A  dairyman  at  Worcester,  N.  V.  fed  each  of 
his  18  cows  a  half  bushel  of  Harder  Silage  each 
night.  This  wan  in  August  when  the  pastures 
were  dried  out.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  his 
milk  production  had  gone 
up  100  pounds.  When  his 
silage  gave  out,  lie  fed 
green  corn  and  down  wont 
the  milk  40  pounds  a  day. 

Lots  of  interest  inn  facts  in  the 
Harder  boohlet.  free  on  request. 


HARDER  MFC.  CORP. 

Box  11.  Coble.kill.  N.  Y. 

(Joorl  available  territory 
open  for  line  1 
aye  n  In  & 


fistula 

and  ■ 


Any  pcriion,  however  Inexperienced, 
cun  readily  I  real,  either  discaa*  with 

Fleming's  Flstoform 

For  Flwtula  and  Foil  Evil 

Price  $2.00  (wnr  I nx  guild) 
even  luul  «>l«l  niHcn  I  lint  mIiIIIimI  doe- 
lorn  linve  n lilt ii dolled.  Many  and  iiimnir; 
no  euttlnu ;  juNt  a  little  attention  every  fifth 
day  mid  your  money  refunded  If  If 
ever  full*.  Mold  ciieen  yield  within  thirty 
dave,  leaving  Hie  home  wound  and  smooth. 
All  partieularn  ifiven  in 

Plein I  i»ic*m  V eHt-Poeket 
Veferlimry  A  diviner 
lluat  v«t«rinirr  hook  for  farmers.  Cofttilm  ID'/ 
tmirna  ami  (ID  III  net  r atlona ,  Durably  bound  in 
icuthnolO  WrltdlUa  for  a  If**  copy 

I  M:MIN<;  ItltOM..  Itt  II.  H.  Ynr<l# 

< :iiloniro,  llliiioin 

*’2S  Ymarm  at  thm  Stock  Yardm" 


MINERAL." 


muser 

ovor 

HEAVE?0 


-year* 

MPOUND 


■  INERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  411 1  Fourth  A*#.,  riltibumh  N 


.)  = 


BUTTERMILK 

Sterilized,  pastuerized  and  modified  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  economical  and 
still  one  of  the  very  best  poultry  and 
hog  tonics  and  apetizets  you  can  get 
for  any  money.  That’s  what  you  gel  in 

MIL  K  OL INE 

Comer*  modified.  One  part  Milkollno  to  50 
parts  water  or  nwill.  Will  not  non t .  mould 
or  rot.  Kecpa  indefinitely  ill  any  climate.  For 
tree  iiitcrcriliin:  feeding  book  and  priceii  write 

Ander.on  A  Scofield,  Fiolilc ill,  N.  J. 
o  r 

Gerlmrl  A  I’nyeU,  Tranlon,  N.  .1. 


When  you  build 
~  a  new  silo  or  rebuild 
your  old  one,  muke  it 
a  Craine  -the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 
air-tight,  water  prool,  front-dely Ing 
Inner  wall  o!  Sllulelt.  Outside  of  both 
ia  the  Htiiral  Crulnelox  covering,  of 
tfiaot  Htrenyth  no  hoop*,  no  lugs,  no 
weak  spots,  no  reputrs,  but  permunent 
protection  lor  every  inch  of  wall. 

Ity  rebuilding  your  old  ntuve  mIIo 
Into  a  Craine,  you  nave  half  the  coet 
of  a  new  silo.  Ask  um  to  tell  you  how. 
Literature  and  term*  on  request. 
Write  alao  lor  ugency  proportion.  ^ 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1  1  O,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Green  Mountain 


YES 


a  atr 


WHITl  toil  CIRCUIAH 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Inbrccdinn  Swine 

I  have  two  purebred  Poland  ('liiiut  gills 
about  eight  months  old.  from  which  I  wish 
to  raise  Fall  litters.  The  only  purebred 
sires  available  anywhere  in  f  It  in  vicinity 
are  their  own  father,  which  I  own  my¬ 
self.  and  I  wo  Ini  I  f  hrol  hers,  which  I  raised 
from  their  mother  in  an  earlier  lifter,  and 
sold  to  neighbors.  I  judge  that  their  own 
sire  would  be  considered  a  slightly  heifer 
individual  than  either  of  the  two  brothers. 
T  should  be  glad  to  know  whieh  of  the 
two  possible  matings  would  in  your  judg- 
ment  lie  likely  to  produce  the  heller  re 
suits.  Also,  could  any  special  precau¬ 
tion's  he  taken  to  lessen  the  probability 
of  any  harm  resulting  from  using  the  re¬ 
lated  sires?  Is  there  any  fotindutl ion  for 
the  idea  that  extra  heavy  protein  feeding 
at  the  breeding  time  and  for  a  short 
neriod  after  will  produce  targe  litters? 
Their  mother  has  always  had  from  12  to 

I  I  pi,"  W  i  ll 

<  ikiahnma. 

Neither  of  the  millings  suggested  is 
apt  to  give  you  satisfactory  results  In 
resinous  breeding,  the  milling  of  father  to 
daughter,  is  very  apt  l<>  result  in  weak  or 
imperfect  offspring,  and  the  pigs  resulting 
from  such  mating  arc  up!  |o  lack  con¬ 
stitutional  vigor  and  gaining  propensities, 
i  recall  an  instance  al  the  New  Jersey 
station  where  we  mated  father  to  daugh¬ 
ter  in  the  hopes  of  prrpct in: ting  certain 
desirable  qualities  that  were  evidenced  m 
this  strain.  It  happened  to  lie  with  Po- 
Innd  < 'bin n h.  The  sow  farrowed  six  pigs 
in  duo  time.  Three  of  them  were  blind 
in  one  eye,  two  of  I  hem  were  blind  in 
both  eyes,  and  all  except  one  wiih  de¬ 
formed  in  some  manner.  The  one  normial 
youngster  developed  into  a  wonderful  sire, 
and  was  as  propotenl  an  individual  as 
one  could  wish.  All  of  the  others  failed 
to  reach  maturity  for  one  cause  or  other. 

I I  pon  tracing  the  ancestry  of  those  ani¬ 
mals.  however.  I  found  that  incestuous 
breeding  had  been  practiced  rather  ex¬ 
tensively. 

II  I  were  to  choose  between  the  two 
evils  that  you  have  presented,  I  should 
prefer  to  use  the  father  on  Ids  daughter 
rather  than  to  use  the  half  brother,  lint 
in  either  case  I  should  not  resort  to  this 
method  of  mating  unless  both  individuals 
were  well  grown  and  unless  they  evi¬ 
denced  st  rong  const  it  ut  ions  and  marked 
(individuality.  The  size  of  the  litter  pro¬ 
duced  is  very  apt  to  lie  decreased,  the  pigs 
are  very  apt  to  be  weak,  uneven  in  size 
and  it  is  unlikely  tlmt  they  will  develop 
uniformly.  There  is  nothing  flint  one  eau 
do  to  insure  vigor  and  vitality  with  ani¬ 
mals  mated  in  (Ids  way.  It  rood  sows 
should  lie- 'th in  id  muling  time,  unit  should 
gain  regularly  in  weight  during  their  en¬ 
tire  gestation  period.  It  is  believed  by 
many  breeders  Ilia)  this  practice  insures 
stronger  iiihI  hardier  pigs,  hut  there  is  no 
evidence  suggesting  that  it  does  in  any 
way  influence  the  size  of  the  litters  pro¬ 
duced.  Nat  ii  rally  well  -  nourished  dams 
produce  hardier  pigs  than  obtained  from 
mothers  that  are  underfed,  but  a  surplus 
of  protein  would  not  bring  about  the  con¬ 
ditions  suggested. 


Lima  Beans  and  Condensed  Milk  for 
Pigs;  Worm  Remedies 

1.  What  is  the  feeding  value  of  Lima 
beans  for  hogs?  I  have  bought  22  Ions  of 
these  beans  at  $20  per  ton.  2.  Alsu,  what 
is  the  feeding  value  of  sweetened  con¬ 
densed  milk  in  hulk?  What  value  has  it, 
com  pa  reel  with  semi  solid  buttermilk?  .’!. 
t'au  you  give  me  a  formula  for  some  good 
worm  remedy  wherein  I  can  employ  Arecn 
nut  and  oil  of  American  wormsaeil,  of 
whieh  I  have  plenty?  (if  course  the  oil  of 
American  wormsced  is  good  b.v  itself,  but 
as  1  have  over  < >00  pigs  to  treat,  il  seems 
that  it  is  too  troublesome  to  treat  each 
one  by  itself  with  I  be  needed  dose  of  can 
tor  oil  in  conjunction.  4.  We  do  our  own 
killing  in  Fall  and  Winter,  and  have  in 
consequence  blond  and  intestines,  which  I 
would  like  to  utilize.  What  can  lie  done 
wil.li  it?  We  will  kill  about  000  or  700 
hogs?  What  about  the  hair?  <\  i.  v.  A. 

New  York. 

1,  Dried  Limn  hen  ns  compare  favorably 
in  analysis  witli  standard  middlings,  oat 
middlings  and  low  grade  gluten  feed,  as 
you  will  note  from  the  following  compari¬ 
son  : 


J  d  ied  1  Jinn  beans.  . . . 

Crude 

Protein 

18.1 

Kid. 

J  .5 

Ourli. 

55.0 

Standard  middlings.  . 

17.4 

4.0 

50.8 

(>nt  middlings . 

10.5 

0.8 

01 .8 

Gluten  feed  (lowgd.) 

17.8 

5.7 

50.7 

I  am  assuming  I  hill  the  Lima  beans  are 
obtained  from  a  seed  house,  anil  that  they 
are  clean  and  free  from  mold  and  dirt. 
They  would  lie  safe  to  use  for  feeding  any 
classes  of  pigs,  provided  they  were  sup¬ 
plemented  witli  corn  or  hominy  meal,  like 
wise  some  digester  tankage  or  corn  oil 
meal  carrying  relatively  high  amounts  of 
protein.  A  useful  combination  would  he 
hominy  meal.  500  lbs;  dried  lama  beans, 
400  lbs.;  digester  tankage.  UK)  lbs.,  or 
equal  parts  of  digester  tankage  and  corn 
germ  meal  could  he  used  to  replace  t lie 
tankage.  For  young  pigs  that  is,  for 
animals  weighing  Icsh  than  75  lbs.  I 
should  add  some  red  dog  Hour  or  standard 


middlings  to  this  combination  for  the  sake 
of  variety.  You  might  also  add,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  young  pigs,  from  5  to  8  per 
cent  of  the  condensed  milk  or  I  tie  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk.  It  would  correct  de¬ 
ficiencies,  but  il  is  an  expensive  source  of 
protein. 

2.  With  reference  to  comparative  val¬ 
ues  between  sweetened  condensed  milk 
and  semi-solid  buttermilk,  I  would  sim¬ 
ply  say  that  their  values  may  he  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  relative  moisture  content. 
The  following  analyses  are  representa¬ 
tive  : 


1  tried  milk .  . 

Mol*. 

dire 

.  .  8.0 

Crude 

Protein 

30  0 

Fat 

4.2 

Piirlt. 

52.0 

(bind.  milk.. 

15.0 

2.0 

15.0 

Tankage  .  . . . 

..  7.5 

58.0 

15.0 

2.0 

The  semi -solid  buttermilk  usually  car¬ 
ries  t»<)  per  cent  moisture,  and  condensed 
milk  possibly  a  trille  more.  Outside  of 
the  question  of  moisture  content,  they 
contribute  the  same  amount  of  digestible 
nut  rients. 

The  usual  dosage  of  American  worm- 
seed  for  pigs  is  20  grains  for  each  1 00  lbs. 
live  weight.  If  you  will  divide  your  pigs 
into  Ints  of  15  or  20.  starve  them  for  12 
hours  or  more,  and  then  feed  a  hatch  of 
feed  containing  the  proper  amount  of  the 
American  wormsced,  you  will  he  success¬ 
ful  in  eliminating  internal  parasites.  Per¬ 
sonally  1  had  splendid  results  from  the 
u sc  of  a  pint  of  turpentine  mixed  with  a 
barrel  of  swill.  Il  is  necessary,  of  course, 
to  deny  the  nig  all  feed  for  24  hours  pre¬ 
vious  lo  giving  him  this  concoction,  and 
furthermore,  il  is  important  that  il  lie 
well  mixed,  and  Hint,  it  lie  fed  in  some 
such  vehicle  as  skim  milk  and  that  it  he 
followed  by  a  feed- mix! lire  carrying  about 
25  per  cent,  of  oilmeal.  Were  it  not  for 
tile  cost  the  following  remedy  could  lie 
recommended:  Santonin,  2  grains; 

Arecn  nut,  1  drachm;  calomel,  2  grains; 
sodium  bicarbonate,  2  drachms.  This  is 
Kiillicicnt  for  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  After 
tin-  feed  has  been  placed  in  (lie  trough  this 
powder  can  he  sprinkled  along  on  the  feed. 

4.  As  to  the  use  of  blood  and  intestines 
ami  other  offal,  you  realize  of  course  that, 
they  can  be  used  in  the  feed,  provided 
they  can  be  absorbed  by  some  such  pro¬ 
duct  as  comment,  bran  or  beet  pulp.  If 
you  have  facilities  it  would  lie  well  for 
you  to  boil  the  blood  down  and  reduce  ils 
moisture  content  and  then  mix  it  with 
some  absorbent.  Again,  it  could  lie  stored 
in  barrels  after  it  has  been  delihrinated. 
1 1  could  he  used  for  daily  feed,  I  assume, 
of  course,  that  you  do  not  have  facilities 
for  drying  the  blood,  which  would  Is-  the 
best  way  to  handle  it. 


Ration  for  Milking  Cows 

Will  you  advise  the  mixture  you  would 
use  for  milking  cows  given  (he  following 


feeds  : 

No.  1 
Alfalfa 
(lorn  silage 
( lorn  and  cob  men  I 
< trpund  oats 
( lot  tonseed  meal 
I  .inseed  men  I 


No.  2 
Alfalfa 

( lorn  and  cob  meal 
( J  round  oats 
( 'ottonseed  meal 
Linseed  meal 
Past  lire  or  silage 


We  can  get.  bran  and  middlings,  but 
prefer  not  to  buy  them.  c.  a.  p. 

1.  I  should  allow  the  cows  all  of  the 
Alfalfa  hay  that  they  would  consume 
once  or  twice  daily,  and  for  cows  weigh¬ 
ing  1.000  lbs.  or  above,  it  would  he  appro¬ 
priate  to  feed  about  55  lbs.  of  silage  per 
day,  divided  in  two  equal  feeds,  fed  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  Il  is  a  rule  in  feeding 
dairy  cows  that  they  should  be  given  all 
of  tin*  roughage  and  succulence  that  they 
would  clean  up  with  relish.  As  for  the 
grain  ration,  I  should  suggest  t be  fol¬ 
lowing:  ( ?orn-a ml-eob  meal,  live  put'ts  ; 
ground  oats,  three  parts;  cottonseed 
meal,  two  parts;  linseed  meal,  two  parts. 
The  addition  of  one  part  of  bran  would 
improve  the  ration,  allhough  it  is  not 
necessary  since  you  have  available  Alfalfa 
hay. 

2.  I'lven  though  the  animals  were  on 
pasture  or  fed  soiling  crops,  I  should  still 
give  them  some  dry  Alfalfa  hay  once  a 
day  and  allow  them  all  that  they  would 
clean  up  in  nhoul  hull'  an  hour.  The 
ration  that  should  accompany  pasture 
should  be  as  follows:  Porn  and  cob  meal, 
live  parts;  ground  oats,  two  parts;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  three  parts.  I  should  not 
use  any  linseed  meal  in  conjunction  with 
pasture  grass,  and  il  is  not  necessary  lo 
include  iin.v  bran  or  middlings.  Tbe  lin¬ 
seed  nieal  is  up!  to  he  laxative  when 
accompanied  willi  grass  or  succulent  soil¬ 
ing  chips  and  corn  mid  cob  meal,  ground 
Olds  and  cottonseed  meal  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  suggested  will  provide  an  ample 
supplement  for  pasture. 


A  man  who  ran  the  elevator  of  a  big 
building  was  talking  to  a  passenger. 
“The  judge  certainly  did  soak  him."  lie 
said,  "lit*  sentenced  him  to  three  years 
and  10  days.  Now  I  understand  the 
three  years  all  right,  but  wind  was  the 
10  days  for,  I’d  like  to  know?”  "That 
waH  the  war  tax,"  said  a  quiet  citizen 
who  got  aboard  at  the  tenth  Hour.  New 
York  (Jlobe. 
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Holstfiln  Breeders  Meet 

Kx-Oovernor  Frank  O.  Ix»wden  « > f  Hi¬ 
ndis  was  «><1  president,  of  (ha  Holstein 
Friesian  Association  ol  America  at  the 
Syracuse,  N.  V..  meeting  . I  line  1. 

A  reduction  of  transfer  fees  to  members 
was  made  to  r>()c  instend  of  jpl,  Fred 
I’abst  of  Wisconsin  was  elected  u  director 

to  sun . .  < !eortf(*  10.  Van  Hagen  of  III- 

nois.  Three  other  new  directors  are:  Dr. 
<!.  V.  Armstrong  of  Watertown.  N.  V.; 
.1.  M.  Kelly  of  Fltirahoo,  Wis.,  and  Prof. 
T.  10.  ItJhleV  of  Ml.  llermon,  Mass. 

Secretary  l'-.  F.  Houghton  ol  Itrattle- 
1  torn,  VI, ;  M.  II.  Hardnor  of  Delavan, 
WiiH.,  siiperinl end-enl  of  advanced  regis¬ 
try,  and  Wing  II.  Smith.  Syracuse,  X.  Y.. 
treasurer  of  the  association,  were  all 
unanimously  re-elected.  II.  X.  Norton, 
Jr.,  of  Howell.  Mich.,  was  appointed  a 
director  to  complete  the  term  of  It.  1$. 
Davis  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  resigned,  (ieorge 
10.  Stevenson  of  Pennsylvania  was  elected 
vice-president. 

The  New  York  1  lolstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation.  acting  as  hosts  to  the  convention. 

pared  no  expense  in  the  entertainment 
of  the  visitors.  Automobile  trips  through 
the  most  beautiful  sections  of  New  York 
State,  including  a  trip  to  the  Thousand 
Islands  along  the  Canadian  border  and 
a  banquet  with  over  a  thousand  breeders 
in  attendance  were  features  of  tin*  pro¬ 
gram. 


Cominq  Farmers’  Medians 

June  20  National  Sheep  and  Wool 
P.ureau  of  America.  Chicago.  III. 

June  20-2”*  West  Virginia  Farm  lloys* 
and  Girls’  Week,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

June  27-2.0  American  Home  Feono- 
mies  Association.  Swamp-colt,  Mass. 

June  2S  Ohio  Home  FJconomlos  Asso- 
ciat  ion,  <  'edat*  I  *oint .  <  • 

July  1(5-  Annual  Held  meeting,  New 
Jersey  Stale  Itonrd  of  Agriculture,  Unri- 

tiiu,  N.  .1.  _  , 

August  2.”  International  I5lth)  •  luck 
Association.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

August  !i  1!!  American  Poultry  A sso- 
cial  ion.  Seal  I  le.  Wash. 

August  It!  til  Annual  Farmers'  and 
Homemakers’  Week,  New  Hampshire 
College,  Durham,  N.  II. 


Woiqht  and  Color  of  Mortjan  Horse 


Can  you  tell 
of  the  Morgan 
black  in  color? 
New  York. 


me  I  lie  standard  weight 
horse?  Are  they  always 
G.  II.  T. 


Justin  Morgan,  who  shares  honors  with 
Messenger  as  a  foundation  sire  of  our 
Standard-bred  horses,  was  a  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  Morgan  horse,  lie  lived  to  be 
30  years  old.  He  wins  14 Vi  hands  high 
and  weighed  fl.”0  lbs.  lie  wn  noted  for 
his  wonderful  performances  of  endurance, 
:  peed,  pulling  power  and  intelligence. 
Itay,  brown  and  black  colors  prevail,  yet. 
freiptenlly  Morgan  horse-  can  lx*  identi¬ 
fied  as  chestnut.  They  are  popular  in 
seel  ions  of  Vermont,  where  they  are  used 
for  general-purpose  horses,  and  arc  noted 
for  their  stamina  and  endurance,  (tin* 
seldom  linds  genuine  Morgan  horses  out 
side  of  New  Fngland  territory,  although 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  this  blood 
has  been  used  extensively  in  file  develop¬ 
ment  of  tile  Standard  bred  as  well  as  the 
American  saddle  horse.  r.  ('.  M, 


1 

•  9 

DOGS 

•  • 

hook  on 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  IIow  to  Feed 

''<*6 

M.IIihI  free  fa  any  uddreau  b.v 

America’s 

(he  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  CLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  Wet  31st  Slrccf,  New  York 

German  Shepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs  .'Si'.aZ* 

1 1  «i|Mt  «•!  ii  Ihi  I  Ik.  Gondyoung  < ’ockorola.  Kabhit*.  Send  I0<\ 
for  lll’dructlvo  tlxf.  w.  |(  WA'INON,  Boi  1 74b,  OuMiiiil,  lowi 


AIREDALES 

Ournug  Munir .  |h«mt.  Dmn*  by  ('Jiuitipbni  '*  Motiduu 
Hwl vi'lli-r,"  2  I < * 1 1 in  1  •  .  M  month*,  ('!»,  King  Onrnng  bloml 
butli  nidi  fJO  curb  V<»  ri'UHiiuabUt  off C'l’ n  l  lined  ful* 
whotn  Ik f  I «•  r  >  ivrciiM,  1  iii."  i <  I  femuluM. 

MON  III  AIM*0(  bTin  I  \  It  M  Dou  r,  N.J. 


Collie  and  Fox  Terriers  T .! Vi'* e ' r/.V  .muing  m, 

Pegs  unit  Poultry.  I  ewis  A  Sori.im,  Ski.i.khuvii  i.i  .  Pa. 


Pure- Bred  Collie  Pups 

lion  guiiiuiilct'd,  II.  A.  sol  IIEIt,  Ni'lli-ruvllli',  l’». 


PI  l»IG  It  I  l  l>  <  ol.l. ll  pi  ph.  III,  intelligent  kind. 
NliLSON  UK  US.  -  Cnitw  City,  Pa. 


Forhaj.k  1‘iimuti.in  fox  a\i*  laiimr 
II o I  \I*I*I  I*H.  l(  liKltNKU,  Jtoncon,  New  Yohk 


SHEEP 

I . —  —  — — *^— —  —  -  -  -  * 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS  D0RSETS 

Wn  imp  Mining  <  liolee  |>nn  bred  Kntflntered  Full  bin  ii 
Iamb*  und  Y<*nrllnga  til  fniimt!’*'  primt.  Kruly  In  ml.* 
bring  I  bn  nioiM  V.  oin  lull  nr  early  Wlntnr  lamb  wnrtb 
bvn  Mpi  lnir  lamb*.  Why  tint  iflrr  tlitt  DoiMm  it  trial  t  Kx- 
urllisit  for  CM.  breeding.  All  I  mm  IIAMKS.  m,„  .  Mlanaichy.il.  J 


fnfC.I.  Hr*.  IIAMI'HIIIKI  Hill' I  I*.  It  A  M  H  „„,l 
rui  OHIO  KW KM.  A|>|ily  01*111  It  Ka h M,  I'ar.l...-,  ft.  * 


HORSES 


*!,' !  I1,  Finn  Rlark  Hnrvn  lln,,'  n  hand*  high;  irnnninteed 
HA  1 .1 .  I  IIIB  D IflLR  ll OISB  Hound  mill  kind.  Will  drive 
Mingle  in' dnuliln.  KUvni  yearn  old.  liii|iun<  ot  owner 

**•  hllkl.ll,  BluUr  llauvr,  Culuidul  llclglit,,  Tu.kali..,  N.Y 


BERKSHIRES 


Large  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

!  I'u minted  weanling  pig*  from  litter*  of  ten  1 
•  to  fourteun.  Mont  desirahle  blond  linn*  I 
1  and  from  parent,  stock  the  largest,  of  the  | 
!  breed.  Bred  (II Its  and  Sow*,  t'nrelnted  5 
!  Servleo  Honrs. 

j  II.  (k  A  II.  II.  Ilariirndlna,  Box  IS,  Dumlrr.  N.Y.  : 

FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

I'ecdt-r  jiigs  all  sold.  A  few  sow  pigs  sired 
by  I'earl’s  Successor  Hi  Ii  still  on  offer.  Order 
now.  Urcd  sows  at  low  price;,  bred  to 
sons  of  I’cnrl’s  Succcstor  Ht h. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 

LEE  BOYCE,  Mcr. 

Middlebrook  Farm  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs.  Both  hom-s.  Six  and  eight  weeks  old. 
Also  a  lew  iowh  bred  for  .May  and  June  farrow. 
I’rleo*  right.  Sntisfaetioli  gnat  anted.  Write 

MIDDl.KIlROOK  FARM.  R.  I).  1.  Anbury  Park.  N.  I. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  iowstired  to  farrow  In  May  and  June,  Also 
(illt  bred  for  A iigust  farrow.  Fall  hoars  ready  for 
sot  vice  '  tor  spring  pigs  are  good  ones.  Onn  furnish 
pair*  and  1 1  leu  unrelated.  HICHARD  II.  SI0NI ,  Irum.inkura.  N.V. 

PATMOOR  X3ERKSHIRES 

tired  glltti,  groivtl, v.  sturdy  t'foclc.  Will  farrow  lit  July. 
Some  extra  line.  Service  lionia,  one  farrowed  last,  Sep¬ 
tember  1*  an  out' tiiedhig  |>tg.  Mini  the  l«nglliaii,l  nl/.c. 
V,  rv  well  tired.  Will  null  any  one.  Ready  for  beany  ccr 
vice  and  Isa  bargain.  1‘ATMOOIl  FA  II M  <«,  lUnllrld,  N.V. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  III.RI) 

0O1  im  K)  brgihf  1  r»*il,  Imiutina,  brad  Mow*  and  Gilt*  (Fall 
ol  1919)  to  farrow  In  March,  hied  to  Hyinholam’*  Hu  port), 
2A0336,  and  DllUu'*  Chain tilou  22nd,  No.  2482M.  For  price 
addroK*  J.  IC.  \V  ATN4LN,  Drop.,  ]\1  iirblnlnlc.  Conn. 

SHADY  &  IDE  BERKSHIRES 

We  are  limiting  a  iiperltil  offer  for  the  next.  1ft  da- a  on 
III  ,', I  (lilt*.  Itahy  IterUNhires  of  ell  age  We  sltjn (k  <).  It. 
I1.’.  Cl.  Flslt KR  -  HamiLtoH,  Nkw  Yohk 

To  Close  Out  T,u"iVumZu  BorkshireBoar  and  Sow 

two  veal old,  unrelated.  Boar,  $15.  Sow,  $150. 
KAlVl  A  roillill  FARM  Oakland,  N.  .1 . 

BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Hest  of  Breeding  Hood  service  hoars,  gilts  and 
spring  pigs.  Klclniril  K.  Hais,  Lebanon,  N.J. 

SWINE  \ 

Save  Money  on  Your  Purchase 

Dun  Rpiing  |»lg"  ainl  dovtdop  thrill  yimumir.  Wo  havo 
o v * ' i*  I44MI  for  nub*  uni'i'latod  Duror-.loi’Hi*y  boar*  and 
gdtr  Spocdal  prl»«  *  for  80  day**  I'athihidor. 

Hon  <  ol..  and  Ol  Ion  C'barry  King  bn  rdtng,  \Vo  alilp 
on  approviil.  Mtoroby  guarantoolng  *aM*faotlon. 

BERTLEY  FARMS,  CLENWOOD,  ILL. 

Ju«t  Oul  of  Chlonuo 

Duroc- Jersey  Pigs  For  Sale 

Rome  very  nice  3-mo*. -old  unrelated  boar  and  sow 
ldgH  from  Utter,  of  III  I,,  12.  Itegistered  and  of  best 
tdood  1  i mm.  Weighed  from  -III  to  fit)  Ills,  at  8  weeks, 
A  Iso  8-mos.-tdd  service  boar  NatiKl'acl  Ion  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  l.ltko  View  Fn  tin,  Newten,  N.  .). 

L>  l  I  K  O  C  '  -  J  H  K  H  IC  Y  1  *  I  (  >  N 
Di’f»  inlci  \  olmitia-r  foiiudattoii.  Largo  typo.  Haloed. 
Htoidi.  par  pair,  laglHtari'd  im  i  pair,  unrrgiH 

(*ird.  Twti  Flm*  Sarvln*  IIoaiM,  IH  uiniit  I  im  old,  $«tO  I'.acb, 
I1’.  H.  (JIlAWFOICD  -  North  FiihI,,  l*ii. 

Duroc  Jersey  PigsFor Salo  a Vxv'ayM*1,.1' of 

both  sexes.  Tim  kind  who  win  and  give  proilt. 

1  tugged  liealtli  v  big  honed.  A.  It.  1  ►<  >  ICS, VI  A  N, 
Memiiids  Ril.,  Albany,  N.  Y  1  milvrtt  welcome. 

I>  U  R  O  C- J  ERSEY  HOGS 

Vigor, ,ii'.  Well  drown.  Ihed  light.  Triple  Inoculated' 

‘  all'  I  n  doll  diiaianl . .  Wrllo  Im  price  li»l  .10)1  N  II 

&KKNNKT1I  HANKJNHON.ni.ui  Moore.  N.  .1, 

Luroc-Jcrscys  ol  Quality 

lllue  blood  under  red  skin.  Write  vonr  wants. 

i»r  \V.  A .  \V  ln,l  lo.Maccaliec  Fnrnn.F  Im  Ilium,  I’a. 

■  and  $«;*apnlr,  F,xpr«’*H 

pri'iiald.  Full  pod  Ip  r  •«  e  *< 
fui'ltiMhod  froo.  S| <’|>li«*n  Kellogg,  IlurdoKc,  N . 

|\|  D«'*t,  of  Itreedlng.  Mlilppad  <’.<>,  1), 

i'U  IXL/VjO  OIM  I  III  A  1  VUM,  Mi.nlry,  \.\  . 

1  ftnrnao  '  fc w  g, aid  (Hies  yet  III  f  1 0  eneli .  Pedigreed. 

lyUlOCS  n.  \v  El.Ks  .  IIcGi-iiII',  Olilu 

|  V,|  I-,,,,  lorcevi!  Voillig  pig*  for  sale  fr, mi 
l-^ll  "  “’•1  i.  I  »>v  y  S  noted  blood  1 1 1 1 «  **  I'rtco* 

i  ranoim  lib  .  PIHL  Y  1  MICKS,  tupt..  Ut  il  OAKS  I  ARM.  Riimtaii.  N  J. 

Poland-Chimi  Swine 

Hints.  .Make  Inquiries,  llr.  KNOX,  Ounlniry,  I'eini. 

For  Sale  100  Pigs  Berkshires &ChosterWhites 

(»  wnnK*.  $5.00  onrh.  Koiihu  llnm  ,  Uusliorc,  Pa. 

n,  gtalci-,-,1  O.  1.  it,  mill  rlll.s’l'I  K  M  lllTi:  i*h;m 

11  K.  1’.  ICOdKKH  -  VV  A  V  \' 1  i.i.K,  NliW  Venn 

A  YRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

Wo  urn  ofYerlng  anlniiiN  of  nil  ages  for  Halo. 
Lot  ih  know  your  want.H.  Visitors  welcorno. 
tiLUKUE  A.  CROSS,  Mgr,  -  Willntighbv,  Ohio 

AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

(lot  particulars  about  our  gonerou*  offer  on  hull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accreditod  hard  idiiu.  Our  price* 
on  lieif,  I'm  and  rows  am  very  reasonable. 

(  III.STMONT  1  At:  .J  •  si  a  ,i  i,n  ry ,  i’u. 

MII-KINC;  SHORTHORNS 

Milkiiij)  Shor tli urns 1  ,|;'^ 

for  milk  an, 1  meal  The  Diirhain  eon  of  OUr  forefathei  i< 
in, pilrlc*  Invited,  wnisin  imavi  iihm.  . . .  *  i 

lllllStnitPll  I  O'lflol-  "MHKtHO  SHORTHORNS 
I  n  Deanci  MflK,  |ia,  flNU  HIJIItR 

PROMTARI  Y  with  list  of  briunlnr*  mmt  nn  ran no*t 

Mil  KINK  SIIOHIHDHN  SUCH  1 Y .  Ilc|il  1  ,  Imlciiriidciicr  luw* 

I  MISCELLANEOUS 

—  — - - - -  _ 

DISPERSAL  SALE  OF  GUERNSEYS 

Mr.  James  H.  Seaman,  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y. 

luuioiinrim  ilm  absolute  dlspnrsnl  niln  of  t> i h  well  known  herd,  together  with 

selections  frotu  I  tin  herds  of 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Sage,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
W.  D.  Mahony,  Averlll  Park,  N.  Y. 

At  the  FAIR  GROUNDS,  GI.EN  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

MONDAY,  JUNE  27th,  1921 

\ monPT  the  fcnutlpH  tun  iliiughtoft  « » r  King'*  Vnngujird  ?2y1(Ig\.  !?.),  Vn  I’ltm  t'ltra  of  NVyrbrook 
40129,  May  Dn*«  Bon  <d<  <»f  Ponroytl  27814,  l.angwahr  Pooi'lorr*  lO’.'  In  \  II.  t.  ! •»  «*n k Warrior  470112 


For  Ciftliilo(|iie  mhlress 

LI  ANDF.H  F.  II F.R  U  IC  K.  Sale  Muniifirr,  10f»  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  Mny  Int  “Srili’M  I  Jut"  U  mow  ready  to  be  cent 
to  you  upon  your  requent,  it  onnniMt*  of  l’>  Imll*  u 
number  of  whieh  are  rriulv  for  nervier.  Priced 
from  1180  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tentrnl  wince  191*1 
by  tbo  United  State*  11  urenu  of  Animal  Induetry. 


W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr. 


Cohasset,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  ro1i”HArLK 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  ofTer  Kiirmtii  tt  ami  Breetler*  of  GurrnMy*  an  op¬ 
portunity  In  xeeure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
nitllH,  from  a  clean,  Tubereulln  Tented  Hei’fl  at  ren 
Honable  pileen,  Kinif  of  tbo  May  Dolly  Dimple 
lioiden  Secret,  and  Ulenwoofl  breeding  out  of  A.  If. 
<bi  iiih  or  dam*  that  will  bn  tented.  W rite  for  Ritlo*  lint 
and  Podlgl'linN.  W,WA  dairy  f  ARMS,  17  S  l?d  II..  Phlla.,  P. 

‘'Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

oil ei  M  at  mmonahlo  price*  Hull  (’itlvra  from  3  to  I*1' 
limn,  of  ago.  Sired  by  *' I'  bn  ham  Laddie,"  who  i*  the 
heat  proven  SUN  <>f  "Ml  HI  118  ULTRA."  Thono  hull*  are 
from  cnwH  with  record*,  or  MiiImIiIiik  record*  better 
limn  ftOO-lh*.  fat  and  from  a  Kedoral  tented  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  price*  and  particular*. 

I.  SHAGBARK  FARMS.  Snugartlos.  New  York 


FOR  SALE  pi  1  Ill* 

a  Son  of  rlorham  Laddie 

mid  giinulkon  nf  No  Plus  Ultra.  JUs  i-iiIvyik  hid 
hiiifui'.s,  I  ii  ltd  til  linlividuuls  in  ul  high  pro- 

tinaan,  .  r.  i,.  BUSH,  Montroso,  Pa- 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

111)1,1,  CAI.VKH  and  IIULLHof  imrvli'oiililu  iigr.  A.  IC 
In  i  i'dlng.  l'rloi'M  v«i'Y  rwinoiiitble  and  mtpi  i'i  h  eluii'gon 
will  Im  pi'D  paid  mi  afl  IiuIIr  Bold  ln.fi  HD  .Inly  I  id .  W  illn 
for  podlgroim mill  prlooa.  Imllhvlll,  I  lala.  Chananijn  Cu..  N  Y 

BULL  CALVES 

out  of  rows  now  on  t*nt  for  A.  It.  ().  twnrdx. 
Prlnm  i  diihuiwiIiId.  WISIVIMW  FAHM.  Pnwlmu.  N.  V 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  hltfh  tenting  A.  If.  damn,  from  a  clean 
tiibareulln  tented  herd.  One  ready  for  *ervb?e. 
Two  *Urh(  and  onn  *lx  moitlliM  old.  Price*, 
♦  IfdDkllOO,  Write  for  part ietilaiM. 

I*.  F.  HtnpIcN,  \1|rr.,  KiimI  llollUton,  Mans. 


MEADOW  RIDGE  FARM 

OtTm-H  For  Halo  WOODLAND  YEOMAN, 

RIC.ISIIRIB  GUKRNSFY  BULL 

Sire,  Advocate1  i  Hold  3070 1  ;  Dam,  (VmiiteM*  Archer 
32080  ;  Born  AligUNt  4th,  1917;  breeder,  I'ellx  M. 
Warburg;  Owner,  rornelln*  P.  Young,  "Meadow 
Ridge  Farm”  YorUtOwn  Height*,  N.  Y.  Addre**, 
Irving  ('.  Tompldn*,  Rupt,,  Tei.  N<».  101 . 


■ 


A  HEAL  33 TTY 

Three  Fine  Registered  Guernseys 

THREE  COWS  AND  BULI . 

Olen  Gable  Mildred,  Glen  Gable  Granny  2nd, 
Mignonette  of  Sunnybrook,  Itaron  of  Hunnv- 
broolt.  IIitp  i  an  opportunity  for  moiiii  one  to 
own  three  fine  ('own  Ffr*t  elieelc  for  #iHf»4l 
lake*  them.  All  three  ju*t  fre*h. 

FRED  J.  WAGNER  -  Smilhtown.  N.  Y. 


Young  hull*  one 


SALE  GUERNSEYS  toelx  lllofitilNold 

from  f»00  pound  A.  If.  dam*.  Accredited  herd, 

W.  .1  II  At  NFS,  Ciikhtnpt  Him.,  Piiii.apicm*iii  a,  Pa. 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  Wanted 

I  wl*h  to  exchange  tfegl*tercd  llainpHliIre  Swine 
from  Prize  Winning  lllood  line*  for  High  grade  Me 
glHtered  Guern*«*y  Heifer*,  Hoar*,  Hnwii  or  Gilt  ♦ 
aviiilahlc,  For  Price  lint  and  full  Information  write 

IlYlfON  44.  MOON  Troy,  Now  York 

FOR  SALE  Imp.  GUERNSEY  COW 

due  to  ft  or Tien  June  28th.  Pure  Itred  44iiern*cy 
lleller.  Mi  inohtliM,  Hull,  21  month*.  Sl|e  Hl^li 
Point  ( 'availin’,  who  *old  for  11(1,400, 

JOHN  U.  JOLLEY  -  Tom*  Klver,  N.  J. 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

Hovoral  tilch  gnulo  (JunniNiiy  rows  for  ruIo, 
frash,  or  duo  within  niotitll.  Kiaoptlminlly 
(•Imlro  family  oowh  PrlniH  rmiRnniihlu. 

Mil. I  S  POND  FAIIMS.  Sniiil  Jaim*R.  Look  Islaml,  N.  Y. 


i 

•: 

% 


HOLSTE1NS 


Valley  Farm  Dispersal  Sale 

On  the  Farm  of  the  Owner,  Pctor  Chambers, 
Walton,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  June  22, 
commencing  at  11  A.  M. 

50-  IIIUII  CIASSIUHIRCUIIN  IESTL0 HUI SIEINS  50 

COWS  A  N  I  Ml  KI  KKKS  with  7  day  hill  tor  roc- 
ordn  of  'Jllhi  Ilm.  u(.  a  yonm  to  ‘.)H  Ilm.  nf. 5  your’  . 

go  l>/\  U<i  IITUKS  of  high  rocord  dlimu  -four 
with  l!fi-IU,  diiniM,  ono  2(1- III.,  four  2711).,  two 
"h  iii.,  <>ii<>  :iii  mi  ih. 

gK  I  >  A  II  <  •  1 1 T  I1'.  Its  of  yo- lie  slum. 

I  A  l»A  (Ui IITKRHor  u*.!S  III.  non  of  King  Hugltc 

to  mtANI>l>AIMiirri£ltS  of  Silling  Kill-Ill 
King  I  *ont  liic(Nlro'idniu  nilO-Ib  dung  liter  of  Urn 
80-llj,  four  yr.-old  fornim-World'H  ( 'll n m iiion . ) 

TIIK  Y  It.-Ol.li  IIKHOHIIUC  Uiuilnniii 
j longorvuhl  Viildimnn,  anil  17  ul  Ins  ilauulitcrs. 

I.ookinii  you  a.  It  <).  ('ii-Acirv  anp  ImiMiisol  Don't 

Ovi.lll.il, III  TIIK  t'NPliPAI,  oni’HIUNiiM  IN  Tlim  Sai.i  . 

K.  M.  HASTINGS  CO.,  Stic  Maiugen,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


:: 


HOLSTEINS 


7-8  HOLSTEIN 
Heller  Calves 

#1  A.00  ouch  ox  prims  paid, 
In  Iota  of  ft.  .'Ill  roglKUirod 
iy  o  ii  r  1 1  n  g  m  ,  Ift  rcglM.crod 
Calvim  II  ii.  «,  ii  til  old.  10  reg 
IsUired  l,ii  i  Ih,  d  ii  iii  k  r.  cord  a 
up  l.o  III  Ilm.  of  hutlor  In  I 
day«.  20  roglntoroil  oowh  and 
hot forn  Iii  carload  lid.h 

JOHN  C.  RKAGA  N.  Tully.N.Y 


C  Jy  If  eg.  IIOI.HTI  l\  III  I  III,  4  \  l.\  IS,  I, . Illy, 

O I A  nlculy  inn  i  lied,  1 ,  wldl.c,  S  Ift  *-/i'  1 1 ,  will  In  l  hr  v  lam 
IIILI.OKOKT  I'Altm,  Walton,  Now  York 

Holkltdii- Er (•klnii  llvlfur  nml  Hull  rnlvra.  Pure  bred  I’eglMter 
ed  and  high  grade  Splendid  Individual*  and  breeding 
Beg.  Dllroc  Pig*  IIROWMCROII  FARMS.  McQnw.  Cot llaml  Ca.,  R  T 


JERSEYS 


AUCTION  SALE 

FARM  STOCK  IMPLEMENTS 

Thursday,  June  30, 1921, at  10  o’clock 

iKurmcrH’  than) 

30  largo  mIzciI,  big  producing,  young  mid 
Hound  ltogiNturod  HulHtolnH  of  Orinsby, 
lie  Ug o  r  vo  1  d  and  Korndyko  brooding. 
Macke  I  liytlio  lni'gcat  olllciul  rccorda.  All 
tired  and  raised  by  the  Holler.  Tuboreulln 
tested  and  sold  with  the  umiijlI  60-day  guar¬ 
antee.  A  comploto  Hat  of  II.  I1',  herd  bonks. 
Solid  for  catalog  for  ilcHcrlptlon  of  farm,  cattle, 
and  Inventory  of  IntpUnuenu  mid  oqulpinoul. 
<'II A N.  A.  HOWKLL,  Huwells,  Oranoc  Co  .  M.  Y 
70  in  I  Ich  from  N.  V.  <\|  K'lc  It. It.  Farm  I  mile  from 
st  ii  I  Ion  ini, I  State  Head. 


Two  Reg.  Rod  Polled  Hulls  !  X'' ’l'!", 

J,  M.  LONG  JilvcrddcFuriu  C'oukNburgv  J*u, 


A  ROYALLY  RRED  YOUNGSTER 

Born  Novtmbar  7,  1920 

I  Its  Hire  U  olio  of  the  bent  known  hoiih  id’ 
KINtl  LYONS,  out  of  a  30- III.  daughter  of 
KINti  S1C<  I  IS.  1 1  Ik  dam  tins  u  22.87  Ih. 
rocord  at  three  your*  of  age. 

/'■-i/igrcr  will  In t  sent  al  your  leg  licit 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


rt \  ROYALLY  BRED'S 
YOUNGSTER 

Hero  l»  a  show  bull,  horn  in  Doeemhor  by  n 
:U»1I>.  hull  and  out  of  n  21  III.  cow  of  excollent 
imlivldnnlity.  Iln  Is  pi  lood  iik  ii  real  Inn  gain. 
Write  for  pedigree  mid  price  to  ItOHKHY 
llAIICY  I'  Altftl,  Itiii-rytown,  Nm*  York 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Scvrrul  (irandxona  oi 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  1012  HC — Out  of  U.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  |. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls  *,  ('humpion  Torono’s  Son 

wliosr  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,700 

Owlft-Ovcr-lhf-Top  and  fioldrn  Maid's 
Victor's  Jolly 

100  Heail  Accredited  Hard 

Lllntcrxlorp  Ffirmn,  II l(|lilaii(l,  N.Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL 

JERSEY  YEARLIHG  BULL 

Hiro:  Gambogo Oxford  ooiiibliiatlun  181828:  Dam,  Dacha* 
Im  m  Dounin  Mulivi  8MUAA;  I  ironpfd  Juno  Kna  and  register* 
i  «l  an DonntoFlHhm ’•  Dny.  Wi  ll  <b- vclopprt  and  tubm  cnlnr 
touted.  Forpartlcular*  luqntro  of  Wm  J  Kilmar.KInUaihaak.N.V. 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

Keg.  Jersey  heifer  and  hull  ealve».  St  Lambert.  Ra¬ 
leigh,  OaUthogo  Knight  breeding.  Chester  White 
lug*,  10-wks.  to-tl  in, im.  , dd.  Send '.’e  hI limit  fureircu- 
tar,  prlei'H,  etc.  IIIWANII  WALtm.  lio>  Oil*.  W.,l  Cbiitai,  f». 

Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  uVuVr^'m,,.  'r,'””; 

now  on.  IDdfcr  ralvrM,  Write  I'o^ti  rflrhU,  r.  4L  Hot 
lilt,  MurrUbnvii,  MorrUt'o,  N.J.  Attrsctlvt*  prlcfN. 


GOATS 


Swiss  Loggenburg  Bucks  Motlim  4 

giving  qt*.  and  Scliar.  1  J  SMAMfLIS,  R  U  S,  NurrUlewn,  f» 

Fo H  HA  lit'*  Piirv  Toggpiihurg  ICiirltN.  Mature.  Year* 
Hug  Kid  fr om  damn.  Dr.  DOHDUN,  (  rnuburj,  8.  J. 
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Dairymen  who  had  been 
skeptical  about  machines,  when  forced  to  use 
one  because  of  the  shortage  of  help  during 
the  war,  became  enthusiasts.  They  found  that 
their  boys  could  do  the  milking  during  busy 
seasons  and  thus  save  keeping  an  extra  hired 
man.  Now  that  labor  is  more  plentiful  they 
do  not  care  to  change  back  to  the  hand  method 

of  milking.  _  / 

k  One  of  our  readers 

theja«i^ 


Sharpies 
Jt  an  dard  of 
the  Dairy 


“Boys  of  Twelve  and 
Fifteen  do  the  Milking 


—  The  Machine  is  Saving  me  S50  a 
Month  and  the  Board  of  One  Man” 

IF  you  still  milk  by  hand  read  the  letters  (from  which 
the  above  comment  was  taken)  in  the  April  issue  of 
The  Dairy  Farmer — then  investigate  the  Sharpies  Milker. 
Find  out  how  you  can  make  “milking  time”  a  shorter, 
more  agreeable,  more  productive  and  more  profitable  time 
than  ever  before.  Find  out  why  the  percentage  of  America’s 
24,000,000  dairy  cows  being  milked  the  Sharpies  way  is 
increasing  daily. 

The  Sharpies  is  made  in  two  types.  The  Sharpies  Master 
Milker  (for  large  or  small  dairies)  is  now  in  satisfactory  use 
on  over  one  million  cows  and  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world.  Our  Moto  Milker  is  an  electric, 
portable  milker  made  especially  for  six  to  twenty  cow 
dairies  that  have  electricity.  No  installation  is  necessary— 
simply  wheel  it  in  the  barn  and  milk.  It  will  run  from  a 
farm  lighting  plant.  Both  machines  have  the  same  suckling 
action  on  the  teats  and  the  intermittent  squeezing  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  (patented).  A  Sharpies  will  cut  your  milking 
costs  and  increase  your  profits  from  the  start.  Let  us  send 
our  free  descriptive  booklet. 


THE  SHARPLES  MILKER  COMPANY 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 


SHARPLES  MILKERS 


No  other  milker  has  a 
positive  squeeze.  No  other 
milker  even  squeezes  the 


teats  out  of  round.  No  other 
milker  uses  compressed  air. 


Sharpies  patents  protect 
this  big  feature  absolutely. 


Most  co  vus  give  donxm 
snore  milk  to  the  gentle , 
comfortable  Sharpies  suck¬ 
ling  action  than  they  do 
to  hand  milking.  They 
like  it  and  it  frequently 
increases  the  milk  yield. 


DIRECT  tmm  FACTO-' 


C*  ET  your  shoes  direct  from  f  actory  at 
vT  maker’s  prices  and  save  dollars  on  your 
shoe  bills.  Honest,  well-made  solid  shoes 
at  n  Having  of  $2.00  to  $2.00.  Absolute  guar 
an  toe  of  satisfaction  or  money  buck  at  once. 
Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  C 
business  years  old;  successful  be¬ 
cause  built  on  eouare 
dealing.  Two  of  our 
newest  styles  for  ladies 
pictured  here.  Style*  A' 
of  Genuine  Black  Kid 
with  new  cross  -  over 
straps.  Good  weight 
sole,  perforated  toe, 
solid  Cuban  heel.  Style 
*  B’  genuine  dark  brown 

Genuine 

KID 


YOUR 
CHOICE  _ 

~  Tallin.  'Rubber  Heel;  neatly  perforated* 
poly  and  Bmart.  H«th  atylea  very  popular, 
III  ai/.es,  n( ate  choice  of  model  A  or  O 
end  give  size.  It  you  don  t  thinktnem 
worth  $2.00  to  $8.00  more,  return  them 
and  get  your  money.  Order  now. 
“  Send  only  $2.39.  We 
pay  postage. 

We  Guarantee 

that  these  shoes  are 
made  by  us,  that 
they  will  give 
you  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  your 
money  back. 

Genuine 

Calfskin 

?.39  '' 

■^Postpaid 

•EE— Our  New  Big 

tlog.fullofamazingvaluesi.. 
sand  clothing.  SendforitNOW. 

ickstep  Shoe  Company 

Dartment  20A,  Boston,  Mass. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  expia 

- _ ?  now  you  can  si 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  R( 
Wngons,  also  Bteel  or  wood  wheels  ti 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

4H  Elm  SI. .Quincy,  111, 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  mid 
price  to  please  you.  Stool;  and  tools  included  on  many  of 

them.  MAN0EVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCT,  Inc.,  Dept.  I,  Oieaa.  N.  T. 


UNADILLA 


1  SILOS  ! 

\aluable  Features  That 
Count  in  the  Da,ys  Whrk 


Patented 
Door  Frond 
Ladder 


Twice  a  day,  half  the 
year,  year  in  and  year 
out,  you  use  your  silo. 
Silos  must  be  conven¬ 
ient  and  safe. 

Look  at  the  front  of  a 
Unadilla Silo  and  you’ll 
see  why  we  sell  more 
silos  than  any  two  other 
manufacturers  in  the 
East.  With  its  contin¬ 
uous  opening,  adjusta¬ 
ble  door  frame,  and 
doors  that  can’t  freeze 
in  or  stick,  you  can 
enter  easily  and  safely 
and  shove  out  the  silage  at  its 

own  level  instead  of  pitching  it  up  over 
head;  gravity  does  your  work.  And  with 
the  Unadilla  safety  ladder  device  built  on  the 
door,  you’re  as  safe  climbing  the  Unadilla  as 
going  up  a  stairway! 

Write  for  catalog  describing  these  and  other 
exclusive  features.  Get  our  early-order  dis¬ 
count  offer.  A  few  agency  territories 
are  open. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C.  Unadilla,  N.Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


Throwing 
Silage  out  at 
the  Door 
Level 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square 


mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Devons  as  Dairy  Cattle 

The  Devon  rattle  are  noted  chiefly  for 
beef  or  for  working  purposes.  They  are 
handsome  animals,  and  make  a  quick 
growth.  They  are  active  and  intelligent, 
and  are  very  satisfactory  under  the  yoke. 
The  Devon  breeders,  however,  feel  that 
their  cattle  have  real  merit  as  dairy  ani¬ 
mals.  The  cows  are  active,  and  are  §tble 
to  make  good  use  of  rough  pastures,  and 
some  of  them  have  real  ability  as  milk 
producers.  It  is  now  proposed  by  Devon 
breeders  to  establish  an  advanced  regis¬ 
try.  like  those  established  by  other  cattle. 
The  rules  require  that  the  tests  be  under 
regulation  of  an  agricultural  college  or 
experiment  station,  or  some  cow-testing 
association.  An  animal  to  be  eligible 
must  make  250  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  her 
two-year-old  form  and  increase  one-tenth 
of  a  pound  per  day  until  the  age  of  five 
years,  when  the  requirements  reach  360 
lbs.  per  year.  Two  cows  have  already 
been  placed  on  test.  One  of  them  start¬ 
ed  February  22  and  produced  168.2  lbs. 
of  milk  for  the  balance  of  February  and 
944.3  lbs.  in  March,  with  an  average  test 
of  5.05  per  cent.  In  April  this  cow  pro¬ 
duced  911  lbs.  of  milk  with  a  test  of  4.0. 
The  other  cow,  started  later,  in  23  days 
of  April  gave  872.5  lbs.  of  milk  with  an 
average  test  of  4.6.  These  records  are 
good,  and  if  the  Devon  can  produce  milk 
in  this  way  and  retain  its  value  for  beef 
and  for  working  animals  it  will  certainly 
make  a  name  for  itself. 


Forage  Crops  in  Corn 

What  advice  could  you  furnish  me  con¬ 
cerning  a  field  of  good  laud,  about  15 
acres,  which  I  am  now  planting  to  Learn¬ 
ing  corn,  hand  planted  so  it  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated  both  ways,  as  to  a  green  or  for¬ 
age  crop  to  be  drilled  or  broadcast  and 
used  to  pasture  pigs  after  the  corn  is  cut? 
1  intend  to  put  the  field  into  a  heavy 
clover  for  next  year.  What  variety  would 
you  advise  in  this  section,  and  when 
would  you  plant  it?  w.  b.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

If  hog  pasturage  is  desired,  thei’e  is 
nothing  better  than  Dwarf  Essex  rape. 
We  should  seed  in  the  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation  a  mixture  of  three  pecks  of 
rye,  2  lbs.  Essex  rape  seed  and  4  lbs.  Al- 
sike  clover  per  acre — broadcast  and  light¬ 
ly  cultivated  in.  After  corn  cutting  this 
will  give  pasture  until  December.  The 
next  Spring  this  growth  can  be  plowed 
under  and  the  field  seeded  to  a  mixture  of 
Red  and  Alsike  clover  with  a  light  seeding 
of  oats  or  barley. 


Arrangement  of  Cow  Stall 

W'ilL  you  advise  me  how  to  make  a  cow 
stall?  1  have  only  one  cow  milking  and 
keep  her  in  a  box  stall  nights,  but  find.it 
to  be  a  very  unsanitary  way  for  a  milk 
cow.  I  have  decided  to  make  a  concrete- 
bottom  stall  for  her.  with  a  swinging 
wooden  stanchion  and  gutter  around  the 
front  and  sides.  I  shall  make  a  curb 
4  in.  wide,  to  be  about  2  in.  above  the 
finished  floor  or  platform  to  keep  litter  in 
place.  Cow  is  to  stand  either  on  cork 
bricks  or  2-in.  chestnut  planking,  the  gut¬ 
ter  to  be  14  in.  wide  and  about  10  ft.  long 
to  carry  liquid  into  pit;  the  remainder 
of  space  in  box  stall  I  shall  leave  as  it 
is  (dirt  bottom). 

1.  What  is  the  proper  length  and  width 
of  a  platform  for  a  medium-sized  cow. 
allowing  2  ft.  for  the  manger?  2.  In 
what  proportion  should  I  mix  the  con¬ 
crete  for  the  bottom?  When  placing  my 
ready-made  forms  for  curbs  and  gutter 
011  this  bottom,  what  mixture  is  best 
suited  for  this?  3.  About  how  much  ma¬ 
terial.  such  as  cement  and  gravel,  would 
this  require?  Small  stones  I  have  in 
plenty.  J.  h. 

Denville,  N.  J. 

1.  Where  cows  stand  in  rows,  as  in 
the  ordinary  stable,  it  is  customary  to 
allow  each  a  width  of  3 f  ft.;  that  is. 
the  stanchions  are  placed  at  this  distance 
from  center  to  center.  Where  a  stall  is 
to  be  made  for  a  single  cow.  it  would  he 
better  to  make-  it  somewhat  wider,  say 
414  ft.  The  length  from  the  stanchion 
back  to  the  edge  of»the  drop  varies  with 
tiie  length  of  the  cow,  the  purpose  being, 
of  course,  to  provide  a  comfortable  stand¬ 
ing  platform  and  still  have  it  short  enough 
so  that  the  droppings  will  fall  in  the  gut¬ 
ter.  Four  feet  eight  inches  is  a  length 
often  used. 

2.  If  you  have  good  clean  gravel,  one 
in  which  the  size  of  the  sand  particles 
are  varied  and  one  containing  plenty  of 
small  stones  varying  from  ft  in.  in  di¬ 
ameter  up  to  1  V>  in.  a  mixture  of  one 
bag  of  cement  to  five  cubic  feet  of  gravel 
should  make  a  strong  enough  concrete. 
The  gravel  may  he  screened  through  a 
V,  -in.  mesh  screen,  and  then  recombined, 
using  two  parts  of  stone  retained  on  the 
screen  to  one  part  of  sand  passing 


through  it.  All  the  material  passing 
through  the  screen  is  considered  as  sand. 
If  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  quality 
of  the  gravel,  use  one  part  of  cement  to 
four  parts  of  gravel.  The  extra  cost  will 
be  but  little,’  and  the  strength  will  he 
assured.  Get  a  copy  of  “Concrete  on  the 
Farm”  from,  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Company,  and  follow  directions  contained 
in  this  for  mixing  and  placing.  The  book 
will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking.  If  the 
gravel  is  of  good  quality  the  1  :4  mixture 
will  lie  found  satisfactory  for  the  curbs 
and  gutters  as  well. 

3.  While  I  do  not  know  definitely  the 
exact  shape  of  your  cow  stall,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  roughly  about  20  cu.  ft.  of  gravel 
and  one  barrel  of  cement.  Small  stones 
up  to  about  If  to  2  in.  in  diameter 
can  he  used  in  this,  but  I  would  mix  them 
right  with  the  gravel,  and  in  laying  see 
that  they  do  not  come  to  the  surface. 

R.  H.  S. 


Barn  Foundation  and  Drainage 

I  am  preparing  to  build  a  barn,  and 
wish  your  opinion  about  foundation  and 
drainage.  The  barnyard  is  very  wet  in 
the  Spring  and  after  heavy  rains.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  build  a  3-ft.  stone  and  mortar  wall 
for  basement,  and  remainder  wood.  What 
depth  should  the  ditch  be  below  the  wall 
or  surface  of  ground,  and  the  proper  way 
to  drain  it?  L.  J. 

Richfield  Springs,  X.  Y. 

At  least  two  factors  must  he  consid¬ 
ered  when  excavating  for  the  foundation 
of  a  building;  it  must  be  carrited  deeply 
enough  to  give  a  firm  footing  and  prevent 
future  sagging  and  settling,  and  it  must 
read)  a  sufficient  depth  to  insure  that  it.  is 
below  freezing  depth  to  insure  that  water 
will  not  collect  beneath  it  and  by  freezing 
heave  the  building  out  of  shape  during  the 
Winter,  allowing  it  to  settle  hack  as  the 
frost  leaves  the  ground  in  the  Spring. 

Fortunately  satisfying  one  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  usually  satisfies  the  other.  In  farm 
practice,  if  a  trench  is  dug  deep  enough 
to  be  below  frost  penetration  it  will  usu¬ 
ally  have  reached  good  firm  subsoil  which 
has  great  enough  bearing  capacity  to  car¬ 
ry  any  load  imposed  by  a  farm  building. 
This  depth  will  usually  be  around  3  ft. 
If  good  firm  subsoil  is  not  reached  at  this 
depth  the  trfcnch  can  go  deeper  until  a 
good  footing  is  secured.  The  chief  reason 
for  drainage  around  a  building  foundation 
is  to  prevent  heaving  by  freezing  during 
cold  weather.  If  a  soil  is  dry  it  cannot 
expand  injuriously  when  freezing,  and 
will  therefore  not  throw  up  the  wall. 
Here  prevention  is  better  than  a  cure,  and 
the  best  method  is  to  provide  eave  troughs 
to  carry  the  roof  water  away.  Coupled 
with  this  may  be  used  drain  tile  laid 
around  the  foundation  and  draining  to 
the  lowest  point.  If  arranged  in  this 
manner  there  should  he  no  trouble  from 
heaviug  and  settling  of  the  wall.  R.  H.  s. 


Silage  from  Dry  Fodder;  Summer 
Pasture 

I  have  a  silo  that  is  very  nearly  empty. 
Could  I  fill  it  with  corn  fodder  by  putting 
a  little  water  with  it  as-  it  passes  through 
the  cutter,  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt,  on  it 
for  Summer  feeding?  What  could  I  plant 
in  a  cornstalk  field  to  make  good  pasture 
by  June?  E.  L.  M. 

It  is  possible  to  make  good  silage  by 
cutting  dry  corn  fodder  into  the  silo.  In 
order  to  insure  a  good  feed,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  water  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  each 
pound  of  dry  stalks.  It  is  quite  a  problem 
to  get  the  water  into  the  silo  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  equal  the  rate  at 
which  a  cutter  would  blow  the  cut  stalks. 
The  writer  has  added  water  to  silage  by 
running  a  stream  into  the  blower  of  a 
silage  cutter.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  add  enough  water  in  this  way  to  dry 
stalks.  Unless  you  have  means  available 
for  adding  large  quantities  of  water  to  the 
fodder  as  it  comes  into  the  silo,  I  would 
not  advise  trying  the  experiment. 

There  is  nothing  that  you  can  sow  at 
this  time  that  will  give  you  .Tune  pasture. 
My  suggestion  would  be  that  you  sow  oats 
and  peas,  at  the  rate  of  If  bu.  of  each 
per  acre,  right  away.  You  can  out.  and 
feed  these  green  about  June  1.  At  corn 
planting  time,  if  you  would  drill  Wilson 
Soy  beans  at  the  rate  of  1  bu.  per  acre, 
you  would  have  green  forage  by  .Tilly. 
Cattle  do  well  on  this  feed.  Rye  sown  in 
the  Fall  makes  an  ideal  cattle  forage  for 
May  and  June.  j.  w.  b. 


Blindness 

Will  you  give  a  remedy  or  eyewash  for 
a  horse  with  a  film  grown  over  oue  eye 
which  causes  him  to  be  blind?  The  other 
eye  is  all  right.  I  think  this  was  caused 
from  distemper.  c.  rr.  p. 

New  York. 

Cataract  no  doubt  is  present.  and  is 
an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye  instead  of  a  film  upon  the  eyeball.  It 
probably  resulted  from  repeated,  attacks 
of  periodic  ophthalmia  (moon  blindness), 
and  is  incrable.  A.  s.  A. 


Site  (wistfully)  :  “I  think  this  is  the 
most  beautiful  month  in  the  year.  I  wish 
it  would  last  forever.”  Tie:  “So  do  I. 
I  have  a  note  which  fall  due  on  the  first.” 
— Credit  Lost. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  recent  race  war  at 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
nine  whites  and  21  colored  people,  and 
property  damage  of  $1,500,000.  Repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  held  a  meeting  con¬ 
demning  the  city  and  county  officials 
whose  cowardice  and  inefficiency  led  to 
the  outbreak/  and  have  asked  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  a  fund  of  $500,000  to  be  used  in 
reconstructing  homes  owned  by  colored 
people.  Martial  law  will  be  continued 
until  conditions  are  settled. 

.Tune  3-4  floods  from  swollen  mountain 
streams  swept  over  Pueblo,  Col.,  causing 
great  loss  of  life  and  property  damage. 
June  5  cloudbursts,  augmented  by  water 
from  two  huge  dams,  destroyed  on  Beaver 
Creek.  30  miles  west  of  the  city,  swept 
over  Pueblo  again,  with  further  destruc¬ 
tion  and  loss  of  life.  .T.  L.  Morehead, 
secretary  to  Governor  Shoup,  said  the 
deaths  would  not  exceed  350,  while  the 
Bed  Cross  fixed  the  minimum  at  100. 
Chief  of  Police  Daly  said  at  least  1,000 
persons,  mostly  children,  living  in  the 
lowlands,  where  the  poorer  classes  re¬ 
sided.  had  been  drowned.  The  city  is 
under  martial  law.  Twenty-five  men  have 
been  arrested  for  looting,  and  one  man, 
a  Mexican,  was  shot  by  guards.  The 
property  loss  is  estimated  as  high  as 
$20,000,000.  One  store  alone,  which  had 
a  stock  of  $3,000,000.  reported  almost  a 
complete  loss.  Between  2.000  and  3.000 
refugees  are  being  cared  for.  The  Red 
Cross  is  feeding  the  needy  as  fast  as  food 
can  be  prepared. 

At  Las  Animas,  Col.,  five  persons  were 
drowned  by  the  rise  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  June  6  the  floods  were  reaching 
points  in  Kansas,  where  warning  was 
given  in  time  for  people  and  stock  to  seek 
high  ground. 

Laura  Bromwell,  holder  of  the  world’s 
record  for  airplane  looping  by  a.  woman, 
who  made  199  complete  air  circles  at 
Mineola  on  May  16,  fell  to  her  death 
from  a  height  of  1.S00  feet  June  4  at  the 
Curtiss  School  of  Aviation  flying  field, 
Garden  City,  D.  I„  in  the  presence  of 
5.000  spectators.  She  had  just  completed 
one  loop.  A  pathetic  feature  of  the  trag¬ 
edy  was  the  presence  at  the  flying  field  of 
George  Davis,  Miss  Bromwell’s  fiance. 
Aviation  experts  said  that  they  believed 
Miss  Bromwell  was  not  securely  strapped 
into  place  and  that  losing  the  seat  in  her 
first  loop  she  was  unable  to  regain  it,  thus 
losing  control  of  the  plane. 

Loss  by  five  which  partially  destroyed 
the  plant  of  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate 
Company  at  McKeesport.  Pa..  June  7, 
was  estimated  at  nearly  $3,000,000.  The 
fire,  starting  in  the  box  factory  of  the 
Xufer  Cedar  Company,  spread  to  the 
machine  shop  and  tin  house  of  the  tin 
plate  plant.  The  plant  is  said  to  he  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world,  having  44 
mills  and  employing  normally  3,000  men. 
Approximately  1,500  men  are  thrown  out 
of  work  temporarily. 

The  German  submarine  TT-97  was  sunk 
June  7  in  Lake  Michigan,  some  30  miles 
off  Chicago,  by  the  4-inch  guns  of  the  U. 
«3.  S.  Wilmette.  The  U-boat,  with  a 
known  record  of  seven  Allied  ships  sunk, 
was  destroyed  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The 
destruction  of  the  craft  was  a  part  of  the 
annual  Summer  maneuvers  of  naval  re¬ 
servists  from  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Airplane  police,  to  i\gulate  aerial  traf¬ 
fic.  assist  in  hunting  bank  robbers  and 
automobile  bandits  and  to  patrol  the  lake 
front  for  persons  and  vessels  in  distress, 
will  be  added  to  the  Evanston  police  de¬ 
partment.  it  was  announced  at  Chicago 
June  7.  Two  aerial  policemen  will  be 
sworn  in,  given  stars  and  authorized  to 
make  arrests.  Their  beats  will  be  ‘‘in  the 
air  over  Evanston.” 

WASHINGTON. — A  decision  favorable 
to  the  Government  was  handed  down 
.Tune  6  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  case  of  Albert 
g.  Burleson,  Postmaster-General,  against 
the  Workingmen’s  Co-operative  Publish¬ 
ing  Association,  publishers  of  the  New 
York  Cull.  The  court  holds  that  ‘‘Com¬ 
munistic  and  Bolshevistic”  matter  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Call  is  in  violation  of  Sec¬ 
tion  211  of  the  amended  Criminal  Code, 
which  is  permanent  legislation,  being  in 
force  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  and 
makes  non-mailable  any  “matter  tending 
to  incite  arson,  murder  or  assassination.” 

By  a  vote  of  14  to  1,  with  two  Demo¬ 
crats  voting  present,  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  reported  June  6  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  give  to 
President  Harding  the  master  hand  in 
calling  an  international  conference  on  dis¬ 
armament. 

Respect  for  American  property  rights 
in  Mexico  is  the  only  possible  basis  for 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  repub¬ 
lics,  it  was  announced  after  the  Cabinet 
meeting  June  7.  President  Obregon  of 
Mexico  was  notified  that  he  could  sign  a 
treaty  with  this  Government  recognizing 
all  legal  titles  to  property  in  Mexico  held 
by  Americans  at  any  time  he  desired.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  consummation 
of  such  a  treaty  would  in  itself  be  official 
recognition  of  his  government,  so  that  no 
other  official  action  would  be  necessary. 
Decision  to  end  American  military  rule  in 
Santo  Domingo  as  speedily  as  possible 
also  was  reached  at  the  meeting.  A  proc¬ 
lamation  will  be  issued  soon  outlining  the 
steps  to  be  taken.  Briefly,  these  will 
cover  merely  the  necessary  precautions  in 
connection  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
American  forces,  and  the  transference  of 


the  government  to  a  proper  government, 
with  the  necessary  safeguards  on  pro¬ 
perty  rights.  The  State  Department  ex¬ 
pects  the  entire  process  to  be  completed 
within  eight  months. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  fifty- 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  held  in  New  York 
on  June  1.  Progress  was  reported  in 
every  department  of  club  activities,  and 
considerable  increase  was  shown  in  regis¬ 
trations  and  transfers.  A  plan  was 
adopted  whereby  members,  by  petition, 
may  make  nominations  for  directors  and 
officers  of  the  club.  A  resolution  was 
passed  adopting  the  305-day  test  as  an 
official  test  for  the  Jersey  cow.  This 
test  period  will  be  used  in  addition  to  the 
present  365-day  test  period,  and  both 
periods  will  be  given  official  recognition. 
M.  D.  Munn,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  as  president,  while 
E.  A.  Darling,  vice-president,  and  George 
T.  Chaffee,  treasurer,  were  also  re-elected 
by  unanimous  vote.  R.  M.  Gow  was  re¬ 
appointed  as  secretary. 

Farm  jobs  for  416  former  service  men 
were  obtained  in  one  week  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Lmd  Service,  4N0  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  Arthur  Williams,  chairman  of 
the  board,  announced  Recently.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  work  for  37  women  and  permanent 
farm  homes  for  112  families  were  found. 
The  organization,  through  Mr.  Williams, 
makes  an  appeal  for  support  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Money  is  needed  to  get  the  men  to 


the  farm  jobs  quickly.  There  is  no  time 
to  organize  a  drive,  Mr.  Williams  says, 
as  hundreds  of  men  seeking  jobs  are  being 
sent  to  the  American  Land  Service  by 
relief  organizations. 

Legislation  authorizing  the  Treasury  to 
place  $50,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  for  relief  of 
agriculture  interests  was  advocated  June 
7  before  the  House  Banking  Committee 
by  Secretary  Mellon. 

The  war  of  the  farmers  against  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  opened  on  a 
new  front  June  1  when  the  United  States 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  organized  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  farmers’  associations 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  marketing  the  country’s  grain 
under  a  plan  of  their  own,  opened  offices 
and  announced  it  is  ready  for  business. 


Cornell  Field  Day 

.Tune  23,  24  and  25  will  be  field  days  at 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  From  S  to  10  a.  m.  each  day 
there  will  be  automobile  tours  to  inspect 
the  college  farm ;  10  a.  m.  until  noon 
demonstrations  in  barns  and  fields ;  at 
1  p.  m.  motion  pictures  will  be  shown 
in  Bailey  Hall,  and  at  1 :30  some  promi¬ 
nent  speaker  will  be  heard.  Inspections 
and  demonstrations  will  be  resumed  at 
2 :30.  followed'  by  a  ball  game  at  4 :30, 
and  a  musical  program  in  Bailey  Hall  at 
7 :30.  These  hours  are  all  standard  or 


“farmers’  time.”  In  case  of  rain  there 
will  be  indoor  lectures. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  15-16 — Holsteins.  Lewis  C.  Lov¬ 
ell  dispersal  sale,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

June  22 — Ohio  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  sale,  Fair  Grounds, 
Columbus,  O.  C.  D.  Littleton,  Kenton, 
O.,  secretary. 

June  22 — Guernseys.  Plain  View 
Guernsey  Farm,  Baltic,  O. 

August  6 — Berk.shires.  T.  B.  Mackes- 
sic  &  Milton  Thomas,  Reading  Fair 
Grounds,  Reading,  Pa. 

August  13 — Berkshires.  Annual  Bred 
Sow  Sale,  Sycamore  Farms,  Douglasville, 
Pa.  Carl  Wallace,  manager. 

September  12 — Holsteins.  Zeklen  Rust 
Herd  Dispersal,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  E. 
M.  Hastings  Co.,  sale  managers. 

September  22 — Aberdeen-Angus.  East¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association 
sale,  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  F.  W.  Burnham,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  secretary. 

October  19 — Holsteins.  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty  Breeders’  sale,  West  Chester,  Pa.  C. 
J.  Garrett  and  F.  C.  Brinton,  managers. 

February  21-22,  1922 — Holsteins.  Iowa 
Holstein-Frieeian  Breeders’  annual  sale, 
Waterloo,  la. 


COWS  that  are  constantly 
bothered  with  Hies  during 
the  hot  months  fall  off  about 
one-third  in  condition  and  milk 
production.  They  are  exposed 
to  every  disease  and  infection 
that  flies  carry.  By  protecting 
these  valuable  animals  and 
keep'ng  them  comfortable  you 
increase  their  milk  production 
and  weight.  You  can  do  this 
for  about  a  penny  a  day. 

Not  a  fly-chaser 
It  knocks  flies  dead 

Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and 
Insect  Destroyer  does  not 
merely  chase  or  stun  flies.  It 
knocks  them  dead.  When  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  it  is  guaranteed  to 
actually  kill  every  fly  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact  dur¬ 
ing  spraying. 

100  °/o  Pure  Insecticide 

No  other  fly-chaser  is  or  can  be  like 
Morgan’s — our  patent  protects.  It 
is  a  100%  pure,  non-poisonous,  non¬ 
irritating  oil  compound.  You  can 
spray  with  Morgan’s  Sure  Death 
Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer  immedi¬ 
ately  before  milking  without  any 
possibility  of  tainting  the  milk — 
without  causing  cows  to  cough  or 
smothering  the  milkers.  This 
proves  that  it  is  entirely  different 
from  coal-tar  or  creosote  fly  chas¬ 
ers,  which  are  exceedingly  irritat¬ 
ing  to  the  mucous  membranes. 


One  Spraying  Protects 
for  Eight  Hours 

Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and 
Insect  Destroyer  evaporates 
very  slowly.  We  absolutely 
guarantee  it  to  keep  flies  away 
from  cattle  or  horses  for  eight 
hours  following  the  spraying. 
Spray  the  animals  night  and 
morning  and  they  are  properly 
protected. 

Other  Reasons  for 

Selecting  Morgan’s 

Progressive  farmers  appreciate  the 
value  of  such  a  preparation  from 
a  dollars-and-cents  standpoint. 
Nervous,  fretting  cattle  can  neither 
gain  weight  fast  nor  keep  up  a 
high  standard  of  milk  production. 
Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and  In¬ 
sect  Destroyer  keeps  animals  com¬ 
fortable — does  not  stain  or  mat  the 
hair,  does  not  blister  the  skin,  does 
not  clog  the  sprayer.  It  does  bet¬ 
ter  work,  goes  farther,  lasts  longer 
— pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 

Half  a  Million  Animals 
had  Morgan  Protection 
Last  Year 

Half  a  million  cattle  and  horses 
were  sprayed  with  it  last  year. 
This  year  our  increased  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  enable  us  to  assure 
ample  supplies  for  our  old  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  are  prepared  to  take 
care  of  new  customers — to  give 
Morgan  protection  to  a  million 
more  animals.  Take  advantage  of 
our  special  offer. 


THE  MORGAN  LINE 

Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and 
Insect  Destroyer 
Morgan’s  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
"(Manufactured  from  the 
standardized  formula  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Five  times  as  strong  a 
disinfectant  as  carbolic  acid 
— destroys  vermin  and  dis¬ 
ease  germs — also  a  deodor¬ 
izer.  Properly  diluted  it  is 
excellent  for  treating  ani¬ 
mal  wounds.) 

Morgan's  Udder  Balm 
Morgan’s  Louse  and  Insect 
Killer 

Morgan’s  Bob  White  Brand 
Arsenate  of  Load 
Morgan’s  Sabadilla  Seed 
Morgan’s  Kill-Tox  (Two  in-one 
Spray) 

Morgan's  Bob  White  Brand 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Morgan’s  Bo'b  White  Brand 
Paris  Green 


One  Gallon  and  a  Hand 
Sprayer  for  $2.25 

To  make  it  easy  and  inexpensive  to 
give  Morgan's  Sure  Death  Fly  and 
Insect  Destroyer  a  fair  trial,  we 
will  ship  by  parcel  post,  for  a 
limited  time  only — all  packing  and 
postage  paid  for  by  us — one  gal¬ 
lon  of  Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly 
and  Insect  Destroyer,  together 
with  a  sprayer,  for  $2.25.  The  only 
conditions  attached  to  this  special 
offer  are  that  you  send  the  name 
and  address  of  the  dealer  from 
whom  you  ordinarily  buy  supplies 
of  this  sort. 


You  do  not  risk  one  penny 

We  stand  squarely  behind  this  guarantee.  I  f  you  use  the  gallon 
we  send  you  and  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  you 
get,  send  back  the  can  and  the  sprayer  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  promptly,  without  any  fuss  or  red  tape.  If  you 
have  a  suitable  sprayer,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one  gallon 
of  Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer  under  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  conditions  and  guarantee,  for  $1.50.  Any  dealer 
who  sells  the  Morgan  Chemical  Corporation’s  products  will 
supply  this  combination  under  the  same  conditions  and  at  the 
same  price.  Write  today.  Increase  the  size  of  your  milk  check. 


THE  MORGAN 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Executive  Offices 

39  Broadway,  Room  No.  400  New  York  City 
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Four  Free  Lessons 
On  Floor  Painting 


TO  anyone  who  will  write  us, 
we  will  gladly  send  a  little 
booklet  on  Floor  Paint  Lessons. 
Four  in  all,  two  being  excep¬ 
tionally  good. 

Fortunately,  the  good  ones 
are  just  the  ones  that  you  most 
want. 

They  will  tell  you  how  to 
paint  your  floors  in  a  lastingly 
satisfactory  way.  A  way  that 
is  easy  and  quick. 

They  will  tell  you  exactly  the 


facts  you  should  know  about 
Floor  Paints  in  general,  and 
Lowe  Brothers  in  particular. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  quickly 
have  a  beautiful  smooth,  glossy 
surface,  that  will  wipe  up  the 
same  as  if  it  were  glass. 

The  name  of  this  paint  is 
Lowe  Brothers  Hard-Drying 
Floor  Paint.  Dries  hard  enough 
to  use,  in  12  to  24  hours. 

Sold  by  the  one  best  dealer 
in  each  town. 


^I^&Brothers^-v 

510  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta 
Memphis  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 
Factories:  Dayton  Toronto 


BABY  CHICKS 

Reds— Barred  and  White  Rocks — Anconas — Brown 
and  White  Leghorns— White  Wyandottes.  Orders 
trom  25  up  to  several  thousand  filled  in  1  shipment. 
My  hatching  experience  goes  back  more  than  30  years. 
Only  plump  full-sized  sturdy  chicks  sent  out. 
The  kind  I  know  will  live. 

You  Must  Be  Satisfied 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  W.  H.  Allen,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


RARV  BARRON 

chickJ  S-C- W  LEGHORNS 

unlvIVO  Specially  bred  for  heavy  egg  production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  because  they  deliver  the 
goods.  CHICKS.  May  delivery,  13c  each;  June,  12c 
each.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers 
will  tell  you  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy 
clucks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  price.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

C.  M.  Longeuecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BaTDy  Cliiclis 

PURE  BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Foundation  stock  imported  direct.  First  mating 
headed  by  males  direct  from  Barron’s  yards,  pedi¬ 
grees  280-388  eggs,  Beginning  May  23rd  we  offer 
chicks  at  big  reductions.  These  chicks  satisfy  our 
customers.  Write  for  proof  of  this  statement,  and 
our  low  prices.  Safe  arrival  of  chicks  guaranteed. 
K.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


POULTRY  RAISERS 

We  have  spent  ten  years  in  developing  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  plauts  in  New  England.  Our  incu 
bator capacity  is  33,000  eggs.  We  ran  our  plant  at 
1U0#  capacity  during  wartime  conditions  and  now 
have  a  full  stock  of  selected  breeding  birds  tested 
by  Storrs  college  from  which  to  produce  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  We  can  supply  you  with  healthy, 
vigorous  chicks  hatched  under  ideal  conditions. 
Writo  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices;  S.  C.  VV. 
Leghorns  and  K.  I.  Beds. 

A.  B.  HALL,  _  -  Wallingford,  Conn 


Bred  to  Lay-White  Rock  and  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS-To  Lay  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 

100  February  hatch,  260-egg  strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pul* 
lets,  to  lay  in  August,  SiS.OO  each.  100  same  White  Hock 
Pullets,  to  lay  Sept.  1,  #8.00  each,  for  delivery  May  loth. 
These  pullets  will  pay  for  themselves  before  Christmas  and 
may  be  used  for  breeders.  Fall  eggs  pay  better  than  Win¬ 
ter  eggs  and  cost  less.  Standard  White  typical  birds. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmauthpart,  Mass. 


Ringneck PHEASANTS 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  Speonk,  L.  I  .  N  Y 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

T om  Barron  Strain 

Cockerels  out  of  imported  birds  head  all  our  matings 
for  1921.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inocu¬ 
lated  and  free  from  lice.  Entire  plant  fed  on  Semi 
Solid  buttermilk,  nothing  like  it  for  producing 
strong,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Our  Leghorns  are  special  bred  for  high 
egg  production.  Nothing  but  large  selected  eggs 
put  in  our  machines.  Egg  orders  filled  on  a  day's 
notice.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  May, 
June  and  July  delivery.  Capacity  10,000  weekly. 
Also  certified  chicks  from  our  certified  breeders  at 
special  prices  balance  of  season.  My  Book.  Profits 
in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  FREE  with  all  $10  orders. 
Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 


II  ,  >  FAMOUS 

Hampton  S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

for  delivery  JUNE  2?,  JULY  5,  11,  18,  at  lowest 
prices  in  years.  84  per  25;  8?. 50  per  50;  814 
per  100;  §65  per  600  ;  #125  per  1,000. 

The  FAMOUS  HAMPTON  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  will 
grow  into  the  best  layer  you  everowned.  That’s 
what  all  my  old  customers  say,  and  the  Egg 
Baying  Contests  Records  proves  thefacts.I  will 
agree  to  deliver  to  you  at  your  postoffice,  par¬ 
cel  post  prepaid,  the  finest  chicks  you  ever  saw, 
and  guarantee  them  to  arrive  in  good  condition, 
or  replace  dead  chicks  or  refund  money.  The 
Famous  HAMPTON  SQUARE  DEAL  protects  you.  Or¬ 
der  now.  Terms,  Cash  with  order.  Circular  free. 
A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  Plttstown,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

ti-8  weeks  old,  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  15. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 

!  25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

j  KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N-  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  O  f  T  |  I  rTC 
LEGHORN!  G  LLL  1  ij 

From  our  own  flock  of  Breeders.  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
for  delivery  from  late  April  on.  Mature  pullets 
from  .1  nly  15th  on. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM  Box  126  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

I  hatch  about  4,000  Barron  and  Eglantine  strain  chicks  every  week.  They  are  all  from  free  range  stock, 
big  husky  fellows,  ready  to  grow  into  money.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  short  of  chicks  at  these  prices. 

Chicks  ready  May  17th,  24th  and  Slst,  at  #18  per  100;  #120  per  lOOO.  June  Chicks  #12 

per  100  ;  #110  per  lOOO.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  pay  parcel  post  charges.  Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  or  send  for  circular.  BItOOKSIDK  POULTRY  FARM.  (E.  O.  BROWN)  Stockton.  New  Jersey 


EGG  LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  tlie  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  May 


29,  1921: 

Week  Total 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.'Y .  47  1083 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  4G  1217 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  21  924 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore .  30  834 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I .  35  953 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ont . 33  808 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  42  919 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  32  789 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  36  766 

Chickatawbut  Farm,  Mass .  36  684 

F,  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  35  778 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  42  757 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  IT .  49  775 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J .  33  683 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  53  1322 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  38  804 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  39  736 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn .  37  838 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Hollis  P.  Cloyes, Conn .  40  1069 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  1 .  29  917 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  50  1128 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  FI .  45  882 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mnss .  39  1054 

Glen  Wright,  Conn .  M  «S9 

The  Orchards,  Mass .  40  1068 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I  .  30  811 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  46  li50 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H .  34  991 

Norman  M.  Misner,  N.  Y .  53  833 

Mrs.  0.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  45  1014 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass .  44  920 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H .  38  1164 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  44  976 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  45  1045 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  28  1074 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  47  1276 

Sunnyftekls  Farm,  Conn .  49  1028 

H.  P.  Deming,  Conn .  43  964 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn .  15  607 

C.  P.  Scott,  Ill .  49  942 

Prospect  Farms.  N.  J .  37  717 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  35  949 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass .  29  797 

Mirimichi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  38  603 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 .  48  838 

H.  E.  Nichols.  N.  Y .  52  942 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass .  27  629 

OR  EGONS 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore .  40  784 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  38  938 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

E.  A.  Vosbnrg,  N.  J .  34  768 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  60  620 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  1 .  51  901 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  49  714 

Richard  Allen,  Conn .  50  950 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  47  935 

Meado wedge  Farm.  L.  I .  ..  40  1637 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y .  50  949 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn .  ...  44  1017 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  35  891 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  50  1170 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  53  971 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  51  1013 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  45  960 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  46  1031 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  50  IU27 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass .  53  1057 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.  Y. . .  47  985 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  55  1177 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  50  939 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  45  865 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  45  943 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Yt _  56  1092 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  47  1100 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 .  48  1108 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  57  1078 

Emil  Klein,  L.  1 .  51  900 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J .  50  1126 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  56  1098 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass  .  29  747 

Hilltop  Farm.  Conn .  42  720 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  48  1047 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  55  819 

George  Phillips,  Conti .  36  1042 

Riverside  Poultry  J?  arm.  Pa .  34  864 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y .  45  938 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Thuescn,  Conn .  55  912 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio .  34  694 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  47  985 

J.  T.  Ramage,  Texas .  53  918 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  47  1156 

Burchell  &  Janson,  B.  C .  58  1100 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  46  673 

August  Degen.  Conn . 43  1018 

M.  J.  Quackenbusli,  N.  J .  4t  828 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y .  57  748 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y .  55  1181 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  42  894 

Willana  Farm,  N.  J .  51  904 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  46  923 

F.  William  Rosenau,  Conn .  40  817 


Total .  4324  929879 


8  to  10-Weeks-01d 

PULLETS 

We  have  15,000  now  on  the  range  ready 
for  shipment  this  month  and  next.  We 
have  had  good  hick  with  them  and  vve  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most 
vigorous  large  flock  of  young  pullets  in 
the  East  today.  They  are  all  on  new  Land 
and  in  new  buildings  and  are  being 
raised  on  unlimited  range. 

These  pullets  were  hatched  from  our  choic¬ 
est  breeding  pens  we  have  this  year  and  are 
the  cream  of  our  best  egg  breed  blood. 

Every  shipment  is  guaranteed  to  be  100% 
satisfactory  at  the  time  of  sale.  Write  and 
tell  us  how  many  pullets  you  want  and  the 
date  of  delivery  you  wish  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  fir  ice  list 

LORD  FARMS 

METHIJEN  MASS. 


AT  HALF  PRICE 

(and  prompt  delivery) 

PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  Sixteen  page  Cir¬ 
cular  Free.  Large  General  Cata¬ 
log  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

MarevParma  won  more  prizes  than  all  other  Giant 
iiialbj  lal  Ills  breeders  combined.  Orders  booked 
for  July  and  later  shipments.  Pullets  and  Cocker¬ 
els.  Exhibition  birds  for  fall  delivery.  Complete 
description  of  Giants  with  cuts  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  Boston  Winners  on  request.  Reduced 
prices  on  hatching  eggs.  MARCY  FARMS,  Matnwan,  N.  J 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  BREEDING  STOCK 

We  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for.Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  wish|vou  had 
later.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  1\  UP1IAM,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

For  CAPONS  raise  Jersey  Black  Giants 

(yellow  skin)  the  most  popular  and  profitable  breed 
in  America  today.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  year¬ 
ling  hens.  T.  H.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J . 


INDIAN  RUNNER 

PURE  WHITE 
FAAVN  WHITE 
PENCILED 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 


DUCKLINGS 

R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


PARDEE'S 
ERFECT 
EKIN 


DUCKS 


EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW 
PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISUP.N.Y. 


Tina  Rk-nnrlo  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 
r me  DrUcOo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Telford,  Pi 


Chicks 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixt  So 
and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.  free. 
JACOB  NEI9IOM)  noAligterrlllo,  l'a.  Bor  2 


Ever-Laying  Strain 


Fawn  and  White  In. 
dian  Runner  Ducks. 
Eggs,  S2  per  setting. 
Address,  UNOENJFARM,  P.  0.  Box  469.  Hummelstown,  Pa 


BREEDS  CHICKENS— DUCKS— GEESE— TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Dogs.  Stock  and  Hatching 
Eggs.  Catalog  Free.  H.A.  S0UDER,Box29,SeIlersville,Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS  NA  R RAC AN S  E  T  T  S 

Either  breed.  $4.50  for  6;  $8  for  12.  Sent  pre¬ 
paid.  Our  instructions  for  raising  90%  of  all  flocks 
put  off.  Also  for  handling  and  preventing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  diseases  in  turkeys,  sent  free  with  each  order. 
All  orders  filled  promptly.  Strictly  fresh  eges. 
WALTER  BROS.  -  Pow  hatan  Point,  Ohio 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  4  mtrial  25c 

Our  29th  Year.  Helpful, Interesting  Articles  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Writers  of  National  Reputation.  $1.00  a  Year.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Box  2  Syraeuse,  N.  Y. 


Rahv  Chintz  c  &  C.  W.  L.,»c;  Barred  Rocks,  lie, 
.Dally  UI1ICKS  and  Reds,  12c;  mixed,  8e  each.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for 
pamphlet.  J.  N.  NACE,  McAllsterville,  Penns. 


Feeding  Capons;  Storrs  Ration 

1.  Would!  you  give  me  a  good1  formula 
for  feeding  capons  and  young  pullets  on 
open  range ;  also  a  good  ration  for  fatten¬ 
ing  capons?  I  have  two  large  hoppers 
which  I  intend  to  keep  before  them  con¬ 
stantly.  2.  Can  you  also  give  me  the 
formula  for  scratch  feed  used  at  the  lay¬ 
ing  contest  at  Storrs?  F.  B.  at. 

Rhode  Island. 

1.  Young  capons  on  range  are  fed  for 
growth  and  bone,  as  pullets  are ;  wheat 
and  corn  for  hard  grains  and  some  such 
growing  formula  as  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  eornmeal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  and  beef  scrap  as  a 
mash.  The  latter  may  be  kept  before 
them  dry  and  fed  once  daily  in  a  moist 
condition  if  it  is  desired  to  hasten  growth 
and  development.  When  capons  are  to 
be  fattened,  they  should  be  shut  up  or 
placed  upon  restricted  range,  and  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  ground  barley  and 
other  specially  fattening  foods  given  in 
greater  quantity. 

2.  The  scratch  feed  at  Storrs  consists 

of  two  parts  cracked  corn  to  one.  of 
wheat.  Their  mash  is  the  one  described 
above,  with  the  addition  of  a  further  part 
of  gluten  feed.  M.  B.  D, 


MINORCAS-S.  C.  B.  chix.  July,  $18  perC.  Pen  No.  1, 
|Hogan  test,  18e  each.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Merville,  Buss,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Pair  Yenrlliig  White  llollund  Tur¬ 
keys.  Price,  #85.  H.  W.  AMOF.KSOPi,  StewnrUtown,  Pa. 


CHICKS  7c.  EACH 

and  up.  Brown,  White  Leghorns.  Rooks, 
Beds  and  Broilers. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  M.  SAHKET.  Prop.  MeilloUrrille,  Pa. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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Get  lOO  for  $9 

Sure-to-please  chicks — our  superior  quality 

■  '  WHITE  LEGHORNS  gJIS'S" 

$42.50  for  500  $85  for  1000 

BLACK  LEGHORNS,  $10  per  100  I  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  $14  per  100 
$2.75  for  25  ;  $5  for  50  |  $3.75  for  25 ;  $7  for  50 

$47  for  500  $65. for  500;  $120  for  1000 

PEN  2,  White  Leghorns  I  PEN  1,  White  Leghorns 
$15  per  100  I  $20  per  100 

$7.50  for  50;  $4.25  for  25  I  $10  for  50  ;  $5.50  for  25 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Record  Layers  are  a  splendid  value  at  these  special  Low  Prices 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks .  $4.25  $7.50  $15.00  $70.00  $130.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds ... .  4.50  8.50  16.00  80.00  150.00 

White  Rocks .  4.50  8.50  16.00  80.00  150.00 

White  Wyandottes  ... .  6.75  12.50  25.00 

Black  Minorca* .  6.75  12,50  25.00 

Buff  Rocks .  6.75  12  50  25.00 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  OF  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Hatching  Dates,  other  breeds,  June  22,  29,  July  6,  13 

SAFE  ARRIVAL  OF  FULL  COUNT  GUARANTEED 

anywhere  within  1200  miles.  Chicks  shipped  promptly  parcel  post 
prepaid.  Send  check  ot  money  order — cannot  ship  C.  0.  D. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


KERR’S  BABY  CHICKS  9c  "j? 

™  Large  and  successful  hatches  enable  tis  to  give  you  chicks  of  the 

"Sell  established  KERR  QUALITY  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  offered. 

XlHL  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921 

There  are  thousands  of  poultrymen  who  owe  their  success  to  KERR 
Chicks,  the  wisdom  of  their  selection  and  consequent  success  have 
made  our  chicks  the  acknowledged  best  buy  in  the  poultry  field, 

Low  Price  on  Special  Hatch  of  White  Leghorns 

1  25  Clileks  50  Chirks  100  Chirks  500  Chirks  1000  Chirks 

$3.00  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Thousands  Ready  for  Shipment  Every  Tuesday,  Wednesday  &  Thursday 

25  Chicks  50  Cllirki  100  Chick ■  500  Chicks  1000  Chick* 

Black  Leghorn* .  $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $110.00 

Barred  Rock* .  4.25  7.50  15.00  70.00  130.00 

FLLRedr*5 4.75  8.50  17.00  80.00  150.00 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID.  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
TERMS]  CASH  WITH  ORDER 

If  any  chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  wo  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

"Largest  Eastern  Producer ” 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  O.  Springfield,  Mass* 


I 


35,000  For  Immediate  Delivery 

Weeks  of  June  22,  29,  July  5,  6,  12,  and  18 


Per  1000 

$95.00 


Per  500 

$48.50 


White  Leghorns . 

Brown  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Anconas. . . 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

If  any  dead  on  arrival,  will  be  replaced  free  of  charge  or  amount  refunded. 

Terms  cash  with  order.  Send  post  office  or  express  money  order  or  certified  check. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rssemont,  Hunterdsn  Cs.,  New  Jer.ey 


Per  100 

Per  60 

Far  25 

$10.00 

$5.00 

$3.00 

13.00 

6.50 

3.50 

14.00 

7.00 

3.75 

17.00 

8.50 

5.00 

20.00 

10.00 

5.50 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  . 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES  . 
BLACK  MINORCAS . 


THE  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  HATCHERY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

All  chicks  are  strictly  pure-bred  and  are  Guaranteed  as  represented 

25,000  CHICKS  IMMEDIATE  JUNE  14th,  15th,  21st,  22nd,  28th,  Deliveries.  Your  last  opportunity  this  sea¬ 
son  to  procure  our  reliable,  guaranteed  baby  chicks.  Send  your  order  now.  This  is  your  last  chance. 

Per  500  Per  100  Per  50  Per  25 

$52.00  $10.50  $6.00  $3.75 

65.00  13.50 

- 14.00 

-  1 8.00 

- 20.00 


Drdor  At  flnro  'Ve  assure  prompt  delivery  mid  Full 
U1UCI  ttl  Ulltc  from  this  ad.  This  is  your  final  oppe 


count.  Older 
opportunity,  take 
these  choice  chicks  NOW.  Our  thirtieth  successful  season. 


7.50 

7.50 

9.50 

10.00 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

STOCKTON.  N.  J.  Jos.  D.^Wilson 


4.00 

4.00 

5.50 

5.75 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  and  Raised  Right 

9  to  10  weeks  old,  delivery  at  once,  SI. 50  each 

4  months  old,  delivery  from  July  15  on,  2.00  each 

5  mouths  old.  delivery  from  Aug.  15  on,  3.50  each 

Your  Inspection  Invited 
Supply  Limited.  Make  Reservation  at  once. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  lOViY  each 
R.  I.  Reds  1 5^  each 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Fifteen  years  shipper  of 
day-old  chicks.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid. 

A  hatch  every  tveek,  free  circular 

BABY  CHICK  FARM  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Chicks,  Eggs 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Bred  for  Egg  DI  T|  ¥  CTC 
Production  *  ^  0 

Early  Hirds  Lay  When  Eggs  are  High 
12  to  14  weeks,  *2;  15  to  16  weeks,  *2.25. 
GREENE  ACRES  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

PIIIPKQ  17c  each.  EGGS  and  GROWING  STOCK 

vlllvnv  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  original  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN.  8  to  14  weeks  old. 
Unlimited  number  for  immediate  shipment. 

N0V1NS  POULTRY  FARM  -  Toms  River.  N.  J. 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS, 

W.  WYANDOTTES,  BAK  K  El) 

ROCKS.  R.  I.  BEDS.  S.  C.W.  AND 
BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cat.  free. 

R1VERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

Francais  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  at  reduced  price.  10-wks.-old  pullets. 

Also  three  fine  breeding  pens  for  sale. 

Jules  F.  Francais,  Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y. 


CHOICE  8.0. WHITE  LEGHORNS,  lOceach 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  11c  “ 

BARRED  P.  ROCKS .  12c  “ 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  The  Cyclone  Hatchery.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CllfpP'P  Broilers.  Leghorns,  Kockr.  and  Reds.  “lets. 
LlllLIVd  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  »  Leghorns  c  h  i  c  k  s.  see  p.  211, 

R.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  . . - . 


Hatching  Eggs — Baby 
„  Chicks.  See  P.  211, 

THE  UNDERHILL  FARMS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y 


TEX  AND  TWELVE-WEEK  PULLETS,  White 

and  Brown  Leghorns.  Sheppards,  Anconas.  Birds  now 
Ready  that  are  worth  while.  FOREST  FARM,  Roekanay,  N.  J 


A  NEW  BOOK  for 
Dairymen 


Pubtnhrd  by 

Portland  Cement  Association 


-  It  will  help  you  boost 
dairy  profits. 

It’s  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  how  and 
why  to  use  concrete 
for  barns,  icehouses, 
milkhouses,  watering 
troughs,  silos,  water 
storage  tanks,  barn¬ 
yard  pavements  — 
every  necessary  dairy 
farm  building. 

Write  our  nearest 
District  Office  for  your 
free  copy. 

Remember  1 


CONCRETE 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y 


TOCKTON  HATCHERY 


PURE-BRED  CHICKS 

Immediate  June  Deliveries 

Deliveries  June  21,  22,  28,  29 — July  5,  I 


ORDER  NOW 

This-ls-Your-Last 

Opportunity 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $10.50 

BARRED  ROCKS .  13.00 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS .  14.00 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES . . 

BLACK  MINORCAS .  20.00 

These  same  chicks  sold  for  25  and  30  cents  durin 

prices  upon  500  or  more.  Order  NOW  or  you  will  be  too  late  this 
Safe  delivery  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

THE  STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Emmert  R.  Wilson,  Prop.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Per  100 

Per  50 

Per  25 

.$10.50 

$6.00 

$3.25 

.  13.00 

7.00 

4.00 

.  14.00 

7.50 

4.25 

.  18.00 

9.50 

5.00 

.  20.00 

10.00 

5.75 

;s  during  March  and  April. 

Special 

season. 


PERFECT  FOOD 

FOR  CATTLE,  PIGS.  CHICKENS  AND  DUCKS 

Absolutely  pure  Ice  Cream  Cone  trimmings. 
Crisp  and  Palatable. 

Samples  and  Price  on  request. 

Cone  Company  of  America 

3rd  St.  and  Van  Alst  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  abso¬ 
lutely  rainproof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swing¬ 
ing  window.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free 
booklet,  showing  forty  different  cuts.  E.  C. 
YOUNG  CO.,  1C  Depot  Street.  Randolph,  Mass. 

LION  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM 

GOING  OUT 

Owing  to  poor  health  must  sacrifice  at  once, 
nothing  reserved.  3(H)  choice  Leghorn  Breeders 
bred  specially  for  Fall  and  early  Winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Foundation  Barron’s  Contest  Pen, 
Storrs,  1916;  $3.00,  worth  $10.00  each.  200 
Pullets,  some  starting  springing  combs,  $3.00: 
1.000  later  hatched,  $1.50  to  $2.50,  depending 
on  size  and  toe-marks;  booking  orders  now  for 
later  delivery  of  -May  Pullets.  Early  Cockerels 
toe  marked  220-244  stock.  All  stock  free  range. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  reduction 
on  largo  orders.  Our  birds  are  and  always  have 
been  with  the  leaders  in  Egg-laying  competi¬ 
tions.  Nine  birds  in  Vineland  Contest  finished 
with  an  average  of  231  eggs  each. 

LION  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM.  DOVER,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


The  DELAWARE  VALLEY  Rabbitries 

A  lot  of  splendid  young  Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zea- 
btnds,  2  to  3  mos.  old,  all  from  our  Prize  Winners. 
Just  right  for  Pall  Breeders  and  Exhibition  Stock. 

Theo.  S.  MOORE  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
I  reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


HUMMER’S  FAMOUS 

GUARANTEED  BABY  CHIX 

Bar  Rock.  *15  per  100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $16.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  (Barron)  *12,50.  S.  C.  Brown 
Everlay,  $14.  Ancona,  $24.  Prepaid  live  delivery 
each  week.  Show  the  stock  if  quality  is  disputed. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.  R.  D.  No.  1  Frenchtown.  N.  J 


15,000  Chicks 


Weekly  for  July  and  August. 
Ha  tches  due  July  5,  12,  19 
and  26.  The  best,  healthiest, 
and  most  vigorous  chicks  obtainable.  Hatched  in  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hatcheries  in  the  State. 
H.  C.  White  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  lOc  eaeli;  $45  per 
500.  Barred  Rocks.  12c  each;  $55  per  500.  S.  C.  B.  I. 
Reds  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  14c  each;  $65  per  500. 
Anconas  l«e  each.  Mixed  chicks  8c  each;  375  per  1.000. 
By  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

ORDER  SOON— CATALOG  FREE 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  Richfield,  Pa. 


oHocwtGCQa 

CIDER 

PRESSE 

draw  the 

Business 


Big  Money  made 
with  M-G  Cider  Presses. 
Small  investment.  Quick, 
clean  profits  with  little 
labor  and  expense.  Demand 
for  cider  greater  than  ever.  In¬ 
stall  the  reliable 


Mount  Gilead 
Hydraulic  Cider  Press 


Standard  for  44  years. 
Largest  juice  yield.  Easy 
I**/  operate.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Sizes  from  10  to 
460  bbls.  daily.  Com¬ 
plete  outfit*  ready  to  ship.  Also 
Hand  Power  Presses  for  Cider, 

Grape  Juice,  Fruits,  etc.,  and 
a  full  line  of  accessories  such 
as  Juice  Evaporators,  Pas¬ 
teurizers,  Vinegar  Generators, 
etc.  Write  for  catalog. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

In  an  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Jun* 

last  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  the  Polar 
Iceless  Refrigerator  of  Washington,  la. 
I  answered  the  advertisement  and  re¬ 
ceived  some  circulars  to  the  effect  that 
the  refrigerator  was  guaranteed  to  keep 
fresh  milk,  meats,  etc. ;  that  the  refriger¬ 
ation  was  done  by  some  peculiar  process 
of  evaporation.  I  was  incredulous,  but 
the  advertisement  was  published  in  your 
paper,  and  the  manufacturers  guaranteed 
It  to  give  satisfaction. 

I  immediately  sent  my  check,  about 
June  20,  and  the  refrigerator  came  early 
in  September.  The  manufacturers  said 
they  shipped  at  once,  but  sent  me  no  bill 
of  lading,  and  have  neglected  to  send  such 
upon  a  definite  request.  The  price  of  the 
refrigerator  was  $45,  but  as  I  was  the 
first  in  this  territory  to  order  (prospec¬ 
tively).  the  price  would  be  $36,  or  three 
for  $100— two  I  could  easily  sell  for  $90, 
so  I  wae  assured. 

The  refrigerator  stands  about  3  ft. 
high  by  about  2  ft.  square.  It  consists 
of  a  frame  covered  by  wire  cloth,  over 
which  is  stretched  a  covering  of  cloth  or 
canvas.  It  is  supplied  with  castors  to  be 
inserted  into  the  legs,  which  lift  the  body 
6  in.  (about)  from  the  floor,  supplied 
with  a  frame  door  and  inside  two  wooden 
shelves.  Surrounding  this  structure  is  n 
square  tank  of  galvanized  iron  about  10 
in.  high,  and  projecting  a  half-inch  or  so 
over  the  canvas-covered  body;  the  tank 
with  a  screw  top  hole  in  the  middle  for 
receiving  the  water.  Water  poured  into 
the  tank  begins  immediately  to  run  on  the 
floor.  A  thermometer  put  inside  could 
not  be  brought  lower  than  74  degrees. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  denouncing  the 
thing  as  a  most  unmitigated  fraud. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  back 
my  $36.  If  you  can  get  them  to  agree 
to  refund  upon  receipt  of  the  thing.  I 
shall  gladly  crate  it  and  ship  it  at  once. 

Kentucky.  J.  W.  C. 

The  Iceless  refrigerator  referred  to 
above  proved  a  disappointment  to  every¬ 
one  we  have  heard  from  who  purchased 
it.  The  proprietor  of  tL 1  Polar  Iceless 
Refrigerator  Company.  H.  S.  Busby, 
promised  us  a  number  of  times  to  make 
good  his  guarantee  under  which  the  re¬ 
frigerator  was  sold,  but  he  failed  to  make 
good  these  promises  and  finally  went  into 
bankruptcy.  The  R.  N.-Y  refunded  the 
purchase  price  of  the  refrigerator  to 
•T.  W.  C.  and  a  number  of  other  sub¬ 
scribers  who  made  complaint,  under  our 
square  deal  guarantee  of  advertisers. 
Our  guarantee  does  not  provide  for  mak¬ 
ing  good  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts, 
but  wre  did  not  feel  justified  in  claiming 
that  H.  S.  Busby  acted  in  good  faith  in 
the  transactions.  The  theory  of  these  so- 
called  iceless  refrigerators  has  been  ex¬ 
pounded  by  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  some  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  departments  of  the  various 
States.  The  theory,  however,  did  nor 
work  out  in  a  practical  way  as  far  as 
this  Polar  Iceless  Refrigerator  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Perhaps  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  this  claim  of  refrigeration  by  the 
process  of  evaporation  of  water  will  keep 
the  temperature  a  few  degrees  lower  than 
the  outside  temperature,  but  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  system  of  refrigeration,  this  experi¬ 
ence  did  not  endorse  the  principle.  An¬ 
other  concern,  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  also  of  Washington.  Iowa,  is 
this  season  advertising  another  iceless 
refrigerator  on  the  same  principle.  The 
promoters  of  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company  are  C.  W.  Busby  and  H.  E. 
Busby,  father  and  brother  of  the  II.  S. 
Busby  who  advertised  the  Polar  iceless 
refrigerator  last  season.  We  do  not. 
wish  to  hold  other  members  of  the  family 
responsible  for  the  operations  of  H.  S. 
Busby,  but  we  want  our  readers  to  know 
that  we  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of 
any  refrigerator  relying  upon  the  evap¬ 
oration  principle  as  a  practical  means  of 
refrigeration. 

I  have  been  selling  milk  to  Reder 
Brothers,  Inc.,  Perth  Amboy.  N.  .T.  In 
February  the  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  made  an  appeal  on  the  basis  of  hard 
times  and  induced  the  farmers  here  to  allow 
him  to  deduct  1%  from  their  milk  checks 
to  help  him  fill  the  ice  house,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  the  pooling  plan 
went  into  effect  the  deductions  were  to 
be  discontinued.  About  May  1st  he  came 
again  and  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  take 
the  whole  amount  from  the  April  checks 
as  he  would  have  no  opportunity  after 
that  to  make  deductions.  This  was  re¬ 
fused  bv  a  unanimous  vote.  Nevertheless 
he  has ‘made  a  10%  deduction  from  the 
April  bill.  I  consider  this  an  injustice 


and  a  violation  of  the  agreement.  Can 
you  collect  the  balance  for  us? 

New  York.  g.  s.  s. 

Reder  Brothers,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
have  made  unauthorized  deductions  from 
our  April  milk  bill.  Farmers  here  agreed 
to  allow  them  to  take  1%  of  the  milk  bills 
up  to  the  time  of  pooling  to  pay  for  stor¬ 
age  of  ice,  but  unanimously  voted  not  to 
make  the  allowance  after  the  milk  was 
pooled.  Now  they  have  taken  10%  from 
the  April  bills.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
collect  the  amount  deducted.  A.  b.  c. 

New  York. 

The  facts  in  this  case  seem  entirely 
clear.  Farmers  had  no  responsibility  for 
the  ice.  Reder  Brothers,  Inc.,  had  to 
have  it.  The  cost  of  it  was  up  to  them. 
The  understanding  is  clearly  expressed  in 
both  letters.  The  producers  consented  to 
a  reduction  of  one  per  cent  up  to  the 
time  the  milk  was  to  be  pooled,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  change  it  later.  With  no  author¬ 
ity  whatever  the  corporation  arbitrarily 
deducts  10%  from  the  April  bills.  Farm¬ 
ers  can  accept  it  or  bring  suit  for  a  petty 
amount.  The  cost  of  the  suit  and  the 
time  lost  would,  of  course,  amount  to 
more  than  the  deductions,  and  producers 
will  save  annoyance  and  expense  by  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  injustice,  but  if  the  farm¬ 
ers  affected  would  join  in  a  single  suit, 
and  enforce  payment,  they  would  teach 
this  dealer  a  wholesome  lesson.  If  he 
can  deduct  10%  he  can  deduct  50%,  or 
the  whole  bill  on  the  same  principle,  and 
the  only  reason  for  not  taking  more  is 
the  danger  of  provoking  a  suit.  When 
Reder  Brothers,  Inc.,  want  milk  again 
they  ought  to  be  required  to  put  up  a 
cash  deposit  to  guarantee  full  payment 
for  it. 

The  United  Fertilizer  and  Dime  Com¬ 
pany.  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  is  working  this 
county  hard  for  the  sale  of  their  stock. 
Would  it  be  a  safe  and  sane  investment 
for  a  farmer  to  make?  I  do  not  wish  to 
go  into  this  blind.  E.  E.  F. 

New’  York. 

Our  information  is  that  the  United 
Fertilizer  and  Time  Company  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y..  was  incorporated  in  March. 
1921.  with  $100,000  common  stock  and 
$100,000  preferred  stock.  The  president 
of  the  company,  F.  B.  Kelly,  w’as  pre¬ 
viously  in  the  telephone  business.  The 
vice-president.  Horace  Pratt,  is  reported 
to  have  been  previously  employed  in  the 
feed  business,  and  owrns  a  small  farm  out¬ 
side  of  Fulton.  N.  Y.  Robert  Nugent, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  was  also  former¬ 
ly  in  the  feed  business.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  appear  that  none  of  the  officials  of 
the  company  has  had  any  particular  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  fertilizer  business.  One 
of  the  officials  of  the  company  is  quoted 
as  expecting  to  buy  a  mill  on  the  coasl 
line  of  Maryland,  and  that  the  company 
contemplated  having  a  warehouse  on  the 
Barge  Canal  and  to  grind  their  own  lime¬ 
stone  in  Onondaga  County.  The  stock  of 
the  company  is  being  offered  to  farmers 
on  the  basis  that  stockholders  will  save 
$10  a  ton  on  their  fertilizer  purchases 
from  the  company.  These  three  men,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  have  no  means 
of  any  account,  proposing  to  start  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  lime  concern  to  compete  with 
the  manufacturers  already  established, 
and  sell  fertilizer  to  their  stockholders  at 
$10  per  ton  below’  the  market  price.  This 
proposition  sounds  very  much  like  the 
Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Company 
scheme  that  was  started  some  twro  years 
ago  at  Canastota.  N.  Y..  which  proposed 
manufacturing  carbide  and  sell  it  to 
stockholders  at  a  substantial  reduction 
from  the  price  of  other  manufacturers. 
The  scheme  worked  beautifully  as  far  as 
the  stock-selling  game  was  concerned,  and 
as  soon  as  the  promoter  got  to  the  end  of 
his  rope  in  this  line,  he  quietly  disap¬ 
peared  from  view,  and  we  have  not  heard 
of  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide  Com¬ 
pany  now  for  several  months.  There 
seems  to  'be  nothing  more  substantial  be¬ 
hind  this  plan  to  establish  this' fertilizer 
concern  than  there  wras  behind  the  carbide 
stock-selling  scheme.  We  have  seen  this 
stock-selling  plan  worked  out  hundreds  of 
times,  but  always  eventually  to  the  loss 
of  the  investor  W’ho  parted  with  his  1 
money.  We  can  see  none  of  the  elements 
necessary  for  success  in  this  organization, 
and  the  farmers  who  take  our  advice  w'ill 
make  some  other  use  of  their  savings. 


Ou)  Man  :  “And  if  you  had  $500  and 
multiplied  it  by  twTo,  what  would  you 
get  ?”  Little  Boy :  “A  motor  car.” — 

Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


Westclox 

—that's  Big  Bens  family  name. 


Steady-going  America 


HERE  is  another  case 
of  sticking  on  the  job. 
America  set  out  some 
thirty-five  years  ago  to  be 
the  best  moderate- priced 
alarm  on  the  market. 

It  has  been  kept  busy 
ever  since  tending  to  the 
business  that  came  its 
way. 

America  is  just  as  lively 
today  as  it  was  the  first  day 
it  stepped  out  to  get  a  job. 
It  has  kept  pace  with  every 
improvement  from  a  time¬ 


keeping  standpoint,  but 
has  refused  to  consider 
changes  in  body  design 
that  would  increase  its 
price  without  improving 
its  quality. 

It  started  out  as  a  good 
value  clock,  one  that  runs 
on  time,  rings  on  time, 
and  stays  on  time,  in  the 
regular  Westclox  way.*And 
today  it  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  clocks  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Be  sure  to  look  for 
Westclox  on  the  dial. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  ffiitclox:  Big  Ben, Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Ben,  America, Sleep- Meter,  Jack  o’Lantern 
Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
w’ill  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price9. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Telia  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW’.  I  W’ILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Esteb.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Wi:  THE. 

y  ^ANIMALS' 
FRIEND 

For  keeping  Flies,  (intits 
and  many  other  insects 
off  animals.  Used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  since  18.S.5  by  lead¬ 
ing  dairymen.  Cows  jrive 
2.5#  to  0.5%  more  milk  dur¬ 
ing  fly  season  if  sprayed 
with  Shoo- Fly. 

worth 
saves 

in  milk  and  flesh  alone  on  each  cow  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son.  Excellent  lor  galls.  Allays  itching.  Aids  in 
healine*  cuts  and  sores.  Excellent  for  lice  and  mites 
in  poultry  houses. 

Send  .r>0  for  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect  10  cotes  2 
weeks ,  also  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer.  Money  backji 
not  satisfactory.  Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.CO.  1320  N.  10thSt.,Phila. 


$20 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  U.  Armstrong  Roberta 

A  practical  and 
haudy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  f. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Early  Slimmer  fruits  are  here.  A  small 
crop  of  early  cherries  and  a  few  straw¬ 
berries  make  up  the  list  mostly,  though 
there  are  Southern  watermelons  in  mar¬ 
ket.  Prices  are  generally  a  little  stronger 
than  they  were. 

RUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  stronger ;  creamery,  ”7  to  34c : 
dairy.  22  to  30c ;  crocks,  21  to  2Sc :  com¬ 
mon.  10  to  iSc.  Cheese,  steadier;  daisies 
and  flats.  16  to  ISc;  bricks,  19  to  20c; 
held  cheese  and  block  Swiss.  25c.  Eggs,  j 
light  receipts,  stronger;  hennery,  28  to  [ 
32c;  State  and  Western  candled,  25  to 
28c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  Poultry,  dull ;  turkeys,  50  to 
60;  fowl.  30  to  35c:  capons,  58  to  60c; 
old  roosters.  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  33  to  35c ; 
geese.  30  to  32c.  Live  poultry,  higher; 
fowl.  23  to  26c ;  broilers,  40  to  50c ;  old 
roosters.  18  to  20c;  ducks,  35  to  40c; 
geese.  28  to  30c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  steady:  Baldwins,  bn.,  .$2.50 
to  $2.75:  Russets.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  sec¬ 
onds.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Western  Winesaps, 
bn.  box.  $2.50  to  $3.75.  Potatoes,  better 
demand  :  fancy  old  white,  bu..  40  t o  50c; 
Southern,  new  bbl.,  $4.50  to  .$5.75 ;  Ber¬ 
muda.  $5  to  $8. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Peaches,  dull ;  Georgia,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.75:  strawberries,  lower;  home-grown, 
crate.  85  to  $6.50 :  cherries,  sweet,  6-lb. 
basket.  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

REA  NS  AND  ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to 
89.50:  marrow.  $8  to  $8.50;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium.  $4.50  to  $5.  Onions,  dull  ;  Eben- 
ezer.  bu..  75c  to  $1.25 ;  Texas,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1 .75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  fair;  asparagus.  10-lb.  bas¬ 
ket.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cucumbers.  2-doz. 
basket.  $2.75  to  $3;  cantaloupes,  Califor¬ 
nia.  crate.  $6  to  $9;  celery,  crate,  $4_  to 
$5:  tomatoes.  Florida,  crate.  .83  to  $4.50; 
beets,  new.  hamper.  82  to  $2.25 :  string 
beans,  crate.  $2.50  to  $3.59;  cabbage, 
Southern,  crate.  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  box. 
75c  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50: 
spinach.  75c  to  $1;  onion  sprouts,  doz. 
lunches.  10  to  15c;  pieplant.  40  to  50c; 
radishes,  25  to  30c;  parsley.  40  to  50c; 
corn.  doz.  ears.  50  to  65c :  peas,  half  bu. 
bag.  $4.75  to  $6;  watermelons,  each,  40 
to  90c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull;  light  comb,  25  to  32c; 
dark.  18  to  22c;  maple  products,  dull; 
sugar,  lb..  20  to  30c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

FEED 

Hay.  quiet;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $18  to 
$21;  clover  mixed.  $17.50  to  $19;  straw, 
$15  to  $17.  Wheat  bran,  lower;  ton, 
car  lot.  $21;  middlings,  $20.50;  red  dog, 
$31.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $39;  oilmeal, 
$33;  hominy,  $31;  gluten.  $31.25;  oat 
feed.  $10;  rye  middlings,  $21.  j.  w.  c. 


Bobby  was  telling  at  the  breakfast 
table  how  he  had  fallen  out  of  bed. 
"That  was  because  you  slept  too  near 
where  you  got  in.”  said  his  sister. 
"Twasn't  either,’  he  retorted  with  scorn. 
"It  was  because  I  slept  too  near  where 
I  fell  out.” — Stray  Stories. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic  - 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em-  j 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Capable  woman  as  cook  in  small 
Summer  hotel  located  in  mountains  about  WO 
miles  from  New  York  City:  must  be  good,  all- 
arouml  plain  cook:  woman  with  daughter  for 
chambermaid  desirable:  state  experience  and 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  8030,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  state  Institution  for  Feeble-minded: 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance,  with  op¬ 
portunity-  for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age, 
to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letehwortb  Village, 
Thiel  Is.  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  man  for  general  farming  work: 

$50  per  month,  house  rent  and  garden:  prefer 
young  married  Swede;  no  objection  t<  small  fam¬ 
ily:  opportunity  for  steady  employment:  will 
guarantee  $50  per  month  for  the  first  year.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8924.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men  who  thoroughly  understand 
pruning  of  peach  and  apple  trees;  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  desired.  HAMBURG  BROOM 
WORKS.  Hamburg.  Pa. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted  for  small  private  herd; 

must  be  first-class  butter-maker:  clean  and 
healthy:  Danish  or  Swiss  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8934,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  or  married  man.  on 
poultry  and  general  farm;  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  farming  and  machinery:  state  all 
particulars  on  application.  HOHMANN  BROS., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  herd  of  high- 
class  Guernseys;  modern  barn  and  best  of  liv¬ 
ing  conditions:  must  ho  experienced  in  A.  R. 
Work,  calf  raising  and  the  care  of  milk;  give 
references  and  salary  expected.  FA1RYDALE 
FARM.  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  hand;  single:  good  teamster 
and  all  around  woiker;  $40  per  month  and 
boa-rt.  HARRY  CORDING,  Jefferson  Valiev, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  permanently,  one  wlm  prefers  the 
country  town;  a  neat  and  competent  person 
to  cook  and  keep  house  for  two  in  family  in  a 
first-class  home.  ADVERTISER  8959,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  housekeepers  for  boys’  school: 

one  for  dormitory,  the  other  for  sclioel  build¬ 
ing:  salary,  $40  per  month  and  home;  references 
first  letter.  For  particulars  write  COUNTY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  I.awrenee.  Mass. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  on  country  place:  good 
home:  write  and  learn  more:  answer  immedi¬ 
ately.  ALBERT  CAPEX,  Winsted,  Conn.;  R. 
No.  2. 


COUPLE  WANTED — On  country  estate  about 
30  miles  from  New  York:  man  to  work  around 
owner’s  house;  wife  to  board  about  five  men; 
new  house,  on  main  road:  all  mode-n  conveni¬ 
ences:  electric  light,  wool,  coal,  milk  and  gar¬ 
den;  $30  per  month  for  each  man  and  furniture 
supplied;  give  references  and  wages  expected. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8907.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  must  be  neat,  re¬ 
sponsible  people;  man  for  chores  and  general 
farm  work;  woman  to  hoard  a  few  men:  good 
wages,  house  and  garden  privileges;  when  apply¬ 
ing  give  age.  nationality  and  m-mber  in  family. 
MANAGER.  Harden’s  Mills-  Farm.  Box  97.  Yorfc- 
town  Heights.  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position,  experienced  sawyer  on  all 
kinds  of  mil’s.  WM.  SNELL.  Lackawanna 
Avenue,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


SHEPHERD  wants  sitnati  n;  ther  rgklv  cnvc;- 
ieneed:  single;  capable  of  handling  anv  size! 
flock  of  sheep;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
8953.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  making  change  Jnly 
1.  1921,  wishes  to  secure  a  fir  tf-e’ass  propo¬ 
sition:  present  place  years;  List  place  nearly 
six  years:  born  and  raised  on  a  fa-m:  manager 
since  1000:  wide  experience  in  farming,  stock 
raising,  gardening,  road  building,  bidding  and 
upkeep  of  a  country  place;  please  let  me  send 
you  copy  of  references  fro  nr  past  and  present 
omnlover:  American;  married:  39  years  old. 
ADVERTISER  8951.  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


YOUNG  MAN  (29).  American,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  10  years’  experience  with  poultry,  fruit 
and  vegetah’es.  run  Ford  and  repair  same,  make 
ordinary  repairs  to  biddings,  wants  position  on 
estate;  can  manage  small  place.  ADVERTISER 
8890.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAX.  single,  open  for  position;  tlv  r- 
oughly  experienced  in  all  h-am-hes  of  profit¬ 
able  poultry  production.  ADVERTISER  8900, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE,  17,  wants  position 
cn  farm  July  1:  two  yea's’  experience:  can 
milk:  references:  good  habits:  ambition  :  so"d 
particulars  (wages,  location,  board).  WALTER 
SNEL.  Butler,  X.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  position  on  sn.  11 
private  estate:  elderly  people  preferred:  un¬ 
derstands  cows,  poultry,  gardening;  has  chauf¬ 
feur's  license:  handv  w*th  tools,  gas  engines: 
would  accept  on-etnker  of  Summer  camp.  BOX 
450.  Amherst,  Mass. 

YOUNG  MAN.  40  years  cid,  would  like  work  rn 
a  farm.  J.  LLOYD,  DAVIS,  Churehville,  Out.. 
Canada. 


POSITION  by  young  man  (19)  on  general  farm: 

team  work  preferred:  experienced;  good  refer¬ 
ences:  give  particulars.  HAROLD  A.  LAW¬ 
RENCE.  99  Evelyn  Place,  Rosebank,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position 
on  gentleman’s  estate:  married:  no  children: 
lifelong  experience;  best  of  refe-ences.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8950,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  private  estate  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  poultry  department,  preferably 
where  a  thorough  knowledge  ■  f  b-  '-keeping 
could  be  utilized.  ADVERTISER  8955.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  19.  desi-es  farm  v  <  k  of  e  - 
character  during  Summer;  references  fur¬ 
nished.  ADVERTISER  8954.  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED,  educated  woman.  38.  with  girl  3V. 

years,  desires  position  as  housekeeper  or  anv 
pcs’tlon  of  trust;  is  capable,  neat  a*>d  trustwor¬ 
thy;  please  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
8958,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  woman  with  family  wants 
position  as  housekeeper  on  farm  where  there 
is  good  vacant  poultry  equipment:  wages  not 
expected:  respectable  home  and  chance  to  ra! 
poultry  is  all  that  is  expected:  those  matri>".>- 
rla'lv  '"iii"ed  need  not  answer.  MRS.  VENE- 
ITA  TIDRICK,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN — 25,  single,  wants  steady  work  on 
estate  or  small  dairy;  strong,  good  worker; 
can  drive  team,  milk,  etc.:  two  seasons  experi¬ 
ence:  $40  per  month  and  good  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Hustling  young  man  on  fruit  an! 

general  farm;  ability  to  milk  and  run  ear  de¬ 
sirable:  wages  $35  to  $45  month,  board  and 
laundry,  .aceo-ding  to  experience  and  efficiency. 
SPRING  BROOK  FARM,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  married,  expert  practical  o-- 
ehardist.  vineyardist.  small  fruit  grow  r. 
farmer:  good  record  as  foreman  manager,  seeks 
permanent  position  on  large  farm  or  estate: 
economy,  efficiency,  honest v.  guaranteed:  m  -1- 
enitp.  to  small  salary  and  percentage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER.  8900.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAX — Desires  position.'  private  estate, 
with  general  knowledge  stock,  garden,  etc.: 
reference#:  can  bon'd  help;  state  wages.  JAMES 
MILNE.  Lineroft,  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN — (18)  desires  position  on  gencnl 
farm:  drives  auto:  experienced:  referenc  s. 
ADVERTISER  8904,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND  (single)  wants  position:  exper¬ 
ienced  chauffeur.  DELANEY.  309  Water  St.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  supt.  or  working  fore¬ 
man  on  gentleman’s  plaee;  am  American, 
married,  understand  farming  in  all  its  branches, 
also  the  care  and  uses  of  all  farm  machinery ; 
have  very  satisfactory  results  with  handling 
men;  A-No.  1  references  given.  Address  BOX 
No.  23,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  estate  or  commercial 
poultry  or  duck  farm  by  married  American: 
no  children;  thoroughly  experienced,  honest  and 
a  practical  man,  handy  with  tools,  to  take 
charge  or  assist.  ADVERTISER  8903,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (34)  seeks  position  as  chauffeur 
or  engineer:  first-class  with  all  tools.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


DAIRY  FARMS— To  settle  estatP.  E.  T.  BLACK, 
Seiff,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Situated  in  Long  Branch,  one  mile 
from  railroad  station,  a  modern,  up-to-date 
dn'-v,  consisting  of  two  houses,  three  barns, 
milk  house,  milking  machine,  cooler,  bottler, 
cream  separator,  bottles,  etc.:  we  sell  Grade  A 
raw  milk  at  retail,  selling  900  quarts  daily  at 
18e  per  quart;  also  95  cows,  8  heifers.  1  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  bull  (grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra), 
2  horses,  9  registered  Red  Dnroc  sows,  1  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  Red  Duroe  boar:  price,  $00,000: 
half  cash.  ABNER  A.  BADGER.  Kennebec  Stock 
Farm,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALT’ — 19-acre  poultry  and  fruit,  farm  in 
Albany  County,  New  York:  hen  house  will  ac¬ 
commodate  800  liens;  700  fruit  trees,  nearly  all 
bearing  age;  possession  given  November  1:  write 
fer  further  information.  ADVERTISER  8893. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — T.arge  Poultry  farm  with  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  for  good  stock  and  honest 
dealings;  poultry  buildings  and  equipment  mod¬ 
ern  and  practically  new:  land  very  productive; 
located  in  beautiful  village  In  Southwestern  Con¬ 
necticut:  electricity,  city  water,  State  read:  all 
conveniences:  best  markets.  For  full  description 
n-ld-o-s  ADVERTISER  8899,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 70-nere  farm  in  Virginia:  Lan¬ 
caster  County:  beautifully  situated  on  Rappa¬ 
hannock  River:  climate  mild:  oysters,  fish,  crabs: 
price  reasonable:  easy  terms.  Write  at  once,  A. 
s.  MITCHELL,  Boer,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  with  retail 
milk  route,  now  getting  18e  per  qt.  for  milk; 
near  4  railroad  stations,  on  stone  road:  near 
church,  high  school  and  markets.  For  particulars 
address  BOX  32.  St.  Martins,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 50-aere  farm  at  Warren.  Pa.:  new 
house:  large  barn:  eil  and  gas:  water  pressure. 
Write  f  r  full  description  and  price.  R.  II.  Mc- 
GEE.  Warren,  Pa. 


FOR  SAI.E — 287-acre  river  farm  on  macadam 
highway;  birders  Unadilla  River  for  %  mile; 
1  ra’le  from  Rockdale,  a  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western  Railroad  station:  150  acres  river  ,  flats, 
can  be  worked  with  tractor;  good  house,  with 
furnace  and  hot  and  cold  running  spring  water; 
barns  in  fair  repair:  will  cut  290  tons  hay:  over 
80  head  cattle  wintered  last  Winter,  and  25 
tons  liav  carried  over;  price  $18,000  (eighteen 
th  usn-d):  $9  000  (six  thousand)  cash.  R.  M. 
AITKEN.  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  gentleman  wishes  buy  farm,  or 
w'll  go  partnership  with  widow  lady.  Address 
ADAMS.  79  Liberty  St..  Newark  N.  J. 


FOR  SAI.E — Equipped  dairy  farm,  near  Ring- 
hamt  n:  big  bargain.  M.  L.  ANDERSON, 
Windsor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — 200  acres  improved  land;  very  pro¬ 
ductive:  large  sugar  bush;  A  No.  1  buildings: 
12-ro<  m  house:  40-acre  woodlot;  fruit;  beauti¬ 
ful  1  ration:  near  lake:  ideal  snot  for  Summer 
•boarders;  will  s'-Il  with  or  without  stock  and 
equipment.  II.  G.  HILL  (owner).  Equinnnk,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  house  and  barn  or  shed,  within 
one  mile  cf  railroad  t  iwn  with  express  otliee: 
one  or  two  acres  cf  land:  between  Albany  and 
Plnttsburg:  no  objection  to  sand  or  stones:  house 
must  be  fit  to  live  in  the  year  around,  with  good 
water  and  no  near  neigbbo-s:  state  lowest  price 
fi"st  letter.  ADVERTISER  8952,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful,  healthful,  practical  112- 
nere  farm,  near  Delaware  Water  Gan:  planted, 
equipped;  fine  imnroved  house,  running  water, 
lath:  bargain.  ELLEGOOD,  R.  3,  East  Strouds¬ 
burg.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres:  on  country  road;  high. 

d  si ruble  land  for  developing,  or  suitabl  ■  for 
Poultry  or  fruit;  six  minutes  from  Huds-- n  River 
trolley;  water  supply  for  residence:  near  State 
Irghwav:  vow  reasonable.  Apply  owner,  WIL¬ 
LIAM  SONNTAG,  Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 


MAN  i  ID — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying. 

stocked  fruit  and  truck  farm;  Delaware  or 
Maryland.  LACY  GLENN,  South  River.  Md. 


CHIC". UN  farm,  8  acres  cf  fine  land,  over  2.500 
hens  and  chicks,  good  house  with  own  electric 
generate  r.  45  minutes  from  Chambers  Street. 
New  York  City,  to  be  sold  on  account  of'  1  ss  in 
family:  price  $14,000.  p.  o.  ROX  89,  Warren 
Point,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMEN — Sharing  basis,  on  going  plant; 

splendid  poultry  and  other  buildings:  good  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  plenty  of  ground;  can  produce  own 
feed:  near  railroad  station:  commuting  distance 
from  New  York.  STORE.  12G  Spring  St..  New 
Ye:  k.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  farm  consisting  of  195  acres 
w’thin  five  minutes’  walk  of  town,  2 V>  hours 
from  New  York:  high,  salubrious  ground,  com- 
'  ding  extensive  view:  s.il  productive:  eornmo- 
d’ous  dairy  barns,  tenant’s  house  and  residence, 
all  supplied  with  city  water.  W.  E.,  Franklin 
Place,  Flushing  N.  Y. 


PLYMOUTH.  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm,  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  estate: 
lugh.  healthfully  situated,  affords  excellent 
view  of  Plymouth  Ray  and  its  historic  places, 
Plymouth  County  Club,  golf  links,  and  va’lev. 
also  the  estates  cf  well-known  gentlemen  on  all 
sales:  no  handsomer  natural  location  on  North 
or  South  Shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty  deed 
‘•alls  for  40  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked  with 
the  very  best  of  bronze  turkeys,  and  prosperous 
tii-key  produce  bus'ue^s  established.  F  r  U  ridvr 
i  fo-mation  write  THOMAS  REILY,  Chiltonville, 
I  lymouth.  Mass. 


75  ACRES:  25  timber:  5%  miles  city;  basement 
barn.  silo,  garage,  shop,  etc:  house,  bath,  fu'  - 
nace:  9  milk  cows.  team,  tools.  era>:  homestead 
never  rented;  $9,500.  BOX  36,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  farms,  about  30  and  150  acres. 

one  fruit,  between  Catskill  and  Newburgh: 
other,  fruit  or  general;  spring,  near  town,  rail- 
1  a'1:  give  particulars  before  July  2.  THKO.  W. 
WEJDERMAXX.  813  Washington  St.,  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — -Country  home:  4  acres:  10-room 
house,  barns,  etc.;  price,  $2,090.  Address 
BOX  55,  Craryville,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WHO  wants  to  buy  a  15  or  20-cow  farm  at  a 
bargain  and  save  agents’  commission,  situated 
in  the  Catskills?  Healthy  climate,  fine  water, 
fair  buildings,  plenty  of  wood  and  timber,  fruit, 
sugar  bush,  etc.;  nothing  fancy,  but  a  place 
where  grass  grows  and  your  cows  will  make  you 
milk.  For  particulars,  come  and  see,  or  write: 
will  sell  cows  and  some  farm  tools  and  crop  of 
hay,  1921.  CHAS.  II.  CHATFIELD.  Pratts- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — An  ideal  located  home  with 
superb  view  of  surrounding  country,  and  Cats¬ 
kills;  175  acres;  good  buildings,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  house;  lug'll  elevation:  unfailing 
water  supply:  telephone:  rural  delivery;  5  miles 
from  Chatham:  immediate  possession.  MRS. 
JOHN  A.  SMETHURST,  Artmx.,  Chatham.  N. 
Y.;  R.  D. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— Ideal  location  in 
Essex-  Co..  N.  J.:  5  acres,  with  house,  barn, 
brooder  house  and  two  up-to-date  laying  houses, 
accommodating  1.200  lions;  house  has  telephone, 
electric  lights,  steam  heat,  Kewanee  water  sys 
tern:  poultry  houses  have  electric  lights  and  run¬ 
ning  water;  two  ranges,  completely  fenced: 
garden  and  peach  orchard.  ADVERTISER  8957. 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150-ACRE  stock,  fruit,  poultry,  grain,  grass 
and  small  Unit  farm:  fish  and  ovsters:  ftn» 
land;  price  $3,500.  A.  L.  SELTZER,  Marion 
Station,  Md. 


FIXE  fruit  farm,  112  ae-es,  located  near  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y. ;  about  70  acres  apples,  prunes, 
plums,  cherries,  pears,  currants  and  go-  selvr- 
ries:  good  biddings.  Write  W.  J.  TOWNE. 
North  East.  Pa. 


FOR  SAT.E — At  Yaphank,  12  acres,  adjoining 
a  beautiful  lake;  7-room  house:  elect :i" 
light;  barn:  other  outbuildings;  one  mile  ti 
depot.  II.  S.,  P.  O.  Box  61,  Yaphank.  X.  Y. 


200-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  90  acres  tillable  (at 
present  under  state  of  cultivation):  70  acn  ; 
pasture,  and  40  acres  woodland:  including  2- 
family  16-room  house,  with  running  water:  31 
head  of  stock,  consisting  17  cows  (giving  200 
to  300  quarts  of  milk  daily,  selling  from  5  to  (V 
a  quart),  9  heifers,  4  calves,  2  horses  and  2 
males:  all  farm  machinery;  3  large  barns,  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  50  head  of  stock:  located  :lj  cf 
nrle  from  school;  price  $22,000:  cash  required, 
$10,000:  balance  on  easy  payments.  Apply  t  > 
STEPHEN  1’IGT.AR,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6.  Sillimnn 
St..  Fairfield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Water-power  grist  mill;  owing  t  > 
recent  death  in  family,  I  offer  a  valuable 
roller  wheat  Hour  and  stock  feed  exchange  mill: 
opportunity  for  progressive  miller;  terms,  part 
•  ash:  balance  on  time.  Those  meaning  business 
may  apply.  JOHN  C.  BETTS,  Mtllsboro,  Del. 


145  ACRES — 70  tillable  level,  10  acres  orchard, 
29  room  b  --se.  7  room  house,  plenty  water, 
ba’-ns,  ga-aee;  immediate  possession,  $0,500, 
terms.  D.  C.  PROVOST,  Wyomanoek,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Farm  fully  equipped  with  modern 
machinery,  tuberculin  tested  cows:  favorable 
te»mS  to  rlaht  >  arty:  must  have  references. 
ADVERTISER  8965,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  FA11M — Or  40  lots;  4  room  house;  near 
Atlantic  C’tv:  se'l  all  or  part;  suitable  0 
widow.  CHAS.  KILLIAN,  Ploasantville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  privilege  of  buying. 

h’aeUsmith  shop,  in  good  farming  section.  E. 
GAY.  Box  98,  Dumont,  N.  J. 


WANTED — One-man  farm:  30  to  50  acres:  near 
church,  school  and  live  town;  most  have  some 
fruit  trees  and  firewood,  fair  buildings  and  20 
acres  of  real  land:  enn  pav  cash;  possession  in 
July;  would  like  stock  and  tools:  owners  only, 
and  no  fancy  prices;  New  York  State  or  New 
England.  Send  particulars  to  ADVERTISER 
8961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED  for  boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  anv  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy,  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age:  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate:  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rhine- 
beek.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tirrill  gasoline  gas  outfit,  complete 
with  pipe  and  fixtures;  cost  $1,000:  first  $250 
gets  it:  for  house  illumination  equal  to  elec 
tricity:  simple  to  enerate;  not  dangerous:  does 
not  affect  fire  insurance.  F.  M.  PRESCOTT. 
Riverdale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Candee  incubator  sections:  describe 
exactly  what  veu  have,  and  price  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


PURE  tna’Ie  si> nr;  35-lb.  pails,  18e  per  lb.: 

remit  with  eriUr.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 
Potsdam.  N.  Y. :  Star  Route. 


FINE  extracted  hop«»v;  10  lbs.  delivered  within 
3d  zone,  clover  $2.25.  buckwheat  $2:  5  lbs. 
e-'ther  $1.25;  60-lb,  can  at  our  station,  clover 
$10.  buckwheat  $8.40.  ItAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
X.  Y. 


MOLINE  reaper  and  binder,  used  three  times: 

good  as  new.  $125;  Kemp  manure  spreader, 
never  used:  just  assembled.  $125.  FRED  J. 
WAGENER,  Smitbtown,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESS  and  grater  wanted;  state  age. 

make  and  size  of  rack.  F.  T.  PALMER,  Cos 
Cob,  Conn. 


PURE  sugar  cane  syrup  in  gallon  cans,  $1.50  per 
gallon.  GEORGE  D.  CLARK,  Coosada,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honev: 

Price  f.  o.  b.  Holgate.  0..  15c  per  lb.  in  00-lb. 
cans:  5-lb.  pails  delivered  to  3d  postal  zone. 
$1.25.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


WANTED — Second-hand  incubator  heater,  20,009- 
egg  eanacitv ;  Hall  make  preferred.  F.  M. 
PRESCOTT,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


BEES — Ten  10-frame  Langstroth  hives.  fn’I 
colonies.  $100,  or  $12  each.  IVAN  BOYCE. 
Clintonville,  Conn. 


FOR  SAI.E —  Pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup.  $2.25.  gal.;  6  gals.,  $2  gal.;  pure  maple 
sugar.  10-11).  cans.  $2.50.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
t  ed:  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Es¬ 
sex  Junction,  Vt. 


WANTED — White  live  geese  feathers:  state 
price,  etc.  Address,  C.  C.  MARKHAM,  Guil¬ 
ford.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — No.  22  De  Laval  steam  turbine 
separator:  in  good  condition.  Inquire  FAIRY- 
DALE  FARM.  Pawling.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT.E — One  ear  Timothy  hay;  make  bid. 
E.  ECKERT,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


INTAKE 


COMPRESSION 


POWER 


EXHAUST 


Piston  moves  downward. 
Worn  ring  at  top  of  groove. 


Piston  moves  upward.  Worn 
ring  at  bottom  of  groove. 


Piston  moves  downward. 
Worn  ring  at  top  of  groove. 


Piston  moves  upward.  Worn 
ring  at  bottom  of  groove 


NO 


Heavier  Oil  can  never  replace 
metal  worn  away 


You  are  sometimes  ad¬ 
vised:  “As  your  auto¬ 
mobile  engine  becomes  worn 
use  a  heavier  oil."  Heavier 
oil, some  people  will  tell  you, 
provides  a  better  seal  forclear- 
ances  enlarged  through  wear. 

But  first  consider  these 
facts : 

As  your  car  grows  older, 
metal  is  worn  away  by  the 
wear  between  moving  surfaces, 
oil  replace  this  lost  metal?  NO. 


WORN  RINGS 
cause  Carbon  Deposits 

Worn  piston  rings  move  per¬ 
ceptibly  upward  on  the  down 
stroke  of  the  piston;  the  oil  ac¬ 
cumulates  under  and  behind  the 
rings.  The./  as  the  piston  moves 
upward  the  rings  move  to  the 
bottom  of  the  recess,  forcing  the 
oil  by  the  rings.  This  is  some¬ 
times  termed  “oil  pumping.” 
The  oil  ultimately  reaches  the 
combustion  chamber  causing 
carbon  deposit. 


Will  heavier 


The'  oiling  system  of  your  engine  was  de¬ 
signed  specifically  to  circulate  lubricating  oil 
of  a  certain  body.  Will  this  oiling  system — 
pump,  screen,  oil  pipes,  etc. —  distribute  as 
effectively  a  heavier  oil  ?  NO. 

Any  oil,  whether  heavy  or  light,  when 
used  in  worn  engines  will  work  past  the  pis¬ 
tons  and  piston  rings  and  enter  the  combus¬ 
tion  chambers,  forming  carbon.  The  heavier 
the  oil,  the  more  aggravated  will  usually  be 
the  carbon  deposit. 


viously,  have  the  hearings 
adjusted,  have  new  pistons 
and  piston  rings  fitted,  and 
continue  to  use  the  correct 
grade  of  oil  fop  which  your 
engine  and  oiling  system  were 
designed . 

This  whole  subject  of  en¬ 
gine  wear  and  heavier  oils  is 
dealt  •  with  in  our  folder, 
“Lubrication  —  Its  Relation 
to  Engine  Wear."  Rather  than  invite  addi¬ 
tional  repairs  and  trouble  through  the  use  of 
too  heavy  oil,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  to  our 
nearest  Branch  for  a  copy  of  this  paper. 


What  are  the  wise  and  only 
proper  measures  to  take  when 
your  engine  is  badly  worn?  Ob- 


0r^Gci ^ 


The  Correct  Oil  for  your  car — during  its  entire 
life — is  specified  by  the  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  Chart 
of  Recommendations. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  the  partial  Chart 
shown  here,  consult  the  complete  Chart  at  your 
dealer’s,  or  send  for  booklet,  “Cor¬ 
rect  Lubrication,”  which  lists  the 
correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  all  automobiles,  tractors  and 
motorcycles. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


T 


Chart  of 

Recommendations 

( Abbreviated  Edition) 

How  to  Read  the  Chart: 

HE-  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  .Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A’* 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

E  means- Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.’* 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  arc  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendations  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  ’  may'  be  experienced. 

The  recommendations  for  prominent  makes  of  engines 
used  in  many  cars  arc  listed  separately  for  convenience. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 
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Arc. 

.Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Fnc  (Erie,  Pa.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

/Arc. 

E 

E 

F. 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

.Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

**  (Co'm’Jj  (Model  12)...’.. 

A 

•*  ”  All  Other  Mods 

Hanson  Six . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

.  r 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Aro. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

*'  (12  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

■Arc. 

Hollier  (6c>?).. . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A  (Arc. 

“  (8  cyl.) . . 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

Hudson  Super  Six . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

**  <5  ton) .  ... 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

.Arc. 

**-  AllOthcr  Models.... 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

.Axe. 

fArc. 

’  OK  ton) . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

(2  ton) . 

*’  <5  ton) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

**  All  Other  Models . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Ak. 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

.Arc. 

Arc. 

•'  *'  All  Other  Models... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Lexington  (Continental  Eng.).. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Vrc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Liberty . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Ate. 

Arc 

A K. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

E 

A 

'A 

E 

Arc. 

A 

E 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

E 

Arc. 

Arc. 

E 

E 

Arc. 

Arc. 

McFarlan . , . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

.  ••  (8  cyl.) . 

Waibohm . . 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A- 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Maxwell . ✓... . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Mitchell . 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Art 

A. 

Arc. 

M.  11.  M . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

**  (Commercial;  iCLad) - 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A«c. 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

“  (12  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Old  Hickory . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

©shko'h . 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Overland . . . 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Packard . . 

A 

A 

\ 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Ajc. 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Model*., .. . 

J 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Pierce-Arrow. . . 

A  • 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  “  (Corn'll  (5  ton) . 

A 

A. 

A 

A 

'a 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Mod*. 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

\ 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

“  All  Other  Models . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

ReVcrc  - . .  i . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

R  &  A  Kmght  . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

“  All  Other  Models.... . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

E 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

*'  •  All  Other  Model* . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Singer . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Standard  Commercial  (Detroit) 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

B 

\ 

B 

B 

B 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Studebakcr . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

'  “  All  Other  Model, . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Willw-Knighl  . . 

L 

,\ 

B 

A 

It 

B 

A 

Willy*  Six. . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc, 

Arc 

Arc. 

V‘il  <x 

AVinton. . . . . . . . 

Arc.  [Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc.|Arc. 

Arc. [Arc 

,Arc. (Arc.- 

Prominent  Ma 

ces  o 

Engines 

Beaver  (Models  J-IA-JB  andJC' 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Ate 

\ 

Arc. 

Arc 

Art 

A 

Arc. 

Hilda  ( Model.  ATC-BTU-CTU-; 

DTU-FTU-KTl  -HIMM  U-IL-. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

ITU-XU-.\Tl'-YU-YTU...I 

Buda  All  Other  Model- . . 

A 

•\rc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

^Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc, 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  (Model  T)  . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Model*. . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

<;.  B  &S.  (Model  A  A) _ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

All  Other  Models.. . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Art 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

(Model*  H'-S-V  and  VA 

A 

A 

A 

\ 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Ate. 

A 

Arc 

A 

V  All  Other  Model. .. . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A' 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Waukesha  (Models  Ct!-DU- 

f.u  &  n.:> . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

**  All  Other  Model* .... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

\ViMon;'n  (Models  Q  2c  QU;... 
*'  AlIOtherModcIs.^ 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc, 

A 

A 

A 

Ji 

A 

A 

4- 

A 

A. 

.A. 
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THE  MILK  1'AIL. — Milk  pails,  especially  those 
•which  have  a  half  cover  over  them  or  a  wire  mesh 
strainer,  should  be  well  washed  under  these  hidden 
parts.  If  any  of  the  seams  in  your  milk  pail  start 
to  split  open  have  them  promptly  soldered,  even  if 
the  pail  does  not  actually  leak. 

BOTTLERS  AND  SEPARATORS. — Other  machines 
with  which  your  creamery  may  he  equipped  must 
also  he  given  scrupulous  care.  The  bottling  machine 
has  not  many  complex  parts,  so  it  is  easily  cleaned. 
Have  a  brush  to  run  through  each  of  the  tubes. 
Filler  tubes  are  fine  refuges  for  bacteria,  and  cannot 
be  neglected.  After  your  machine  is  well  scoured 
out  add  to  the  general  discomfort  of  any  remaining 
bacteria  by  means  of  a  pail  of  scalding  water. 
Almost,  every  person  is  versed  in  the  cleaning  of  the 
separator.  As  long  as  all  of  the  plates  are  clean  and 
shiny  your  separator  will  run  well,  but  as  soon  as 
any  rust  or  old  milk  gets  on  them  it  will  not  sepa¬ 
rate  to  100  per  cent  efficiency. 

MILKING  MACHINES. — Milking  machines  may 
be  the  weak  point  in  a  dairy,  or  may  not.  It  is 
essential  to  make  one  man  responsible  for  cleaning 
them.  These  machines  are  the  natural  enemy  of  the 


low  bacteria  count.  Every  tube  through  which  milk 
passes  must  be  brushed  out  with  brushes  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  they  must  be  brushed  out.  once 
a  week  regularly.  It.  is  poor  policy  to  try  to  save 
time  on  this  operation,  as  it.  is  one  of  the  big  secrets 
of  clean  milk.  Clean  out  the  traps  each  day  if  there 
are  any  on  your  machine.  Just  before  milking  any 
rubbery  odor  can  be  washed  out  of  the  tubes  by 
passing  lukewarm  water  through  them.  After  milk¬ 
ing  rinse  out  with  clean  water  and  keep  the  teat 
caps  completely  covered  with  a  sterilizing  solution. 
When  putting  them  down  try  to  get  all  of  the  air  out 
of  the  tubes,  so  that  the  solution  can  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  all  parts  of  the  rubber. 

KEEPING  DIRT  OFT. — Straining  milk  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  There  is  nothing  much  more 
disgusting  to  a  customer  than  to  pick  up  a  bottle  of 
milk  and  see  a  chunk  of  dirt  in  it.  It  is  especially 
hard  to  keep  milk  free  from  dust  when  milking 
machines  are  used,  as  they  will  suck  up  any  kind  of 
dust.  This  dust  is  the  hardest  to  get  out  of  the  milk. 
In  the  absence  of  a  clarifier  there  is  only  one  way 


that  I  know  of.  and  that  is  by  passing  it  through 
cotton.  This  operation  will  take  out  every  last  bit 
of  dirt.  Re  sure  that  the  can  you  strain  your  milk 
into  is  clean,  or  all  of  your  work  will  be  lost.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  flush  out  all  milk  containers  just 
before  using  them,  even  if  they  have  previously  been 
thoroughly  scrubbed.  Milk  will  follow  the  path  of 
least  resistance,  so  that  if  there  are  any  holes  in 
your  straining  apparatus,  or  any  leaks,  the  milk  will 
surely  go  through  these  loopholes. 

COOLING. — Cooling  milk  is  one  of  the  prime  fac¬ 
tors  which  determine  whether  your  milk  is  to  be 
good  or  poor.  However,  it  is  usually  one  of  the  neg¬ 
lected  necessities.  Bacteria  will  multiply  at,  the  rate 
of  about  one  division  every  20  minutes,  while  the 
temperature  remains  above  50  degrees  F.  Let.  us 
suppose  that  your  can  has  but  a  thousand  bacteria 
ir.  it.  If  if.  is  not  cooled  below  50  degrees  F.  in  20 
minutes  you  will  have  2.000,  then  4.000,  and  so  on 
the  number  doubles  itself.  But  if  it  is  cooled  down 
it  will  stay  sweet  before  the  bacteria  can  multiply 
enough  to  make  the  milk  sour.  This  fact  cannot 
readily  be  appreciated,  because  those  bacteria  can¬ 
not  lie  seen.  But  if  you  are  having  any  trouble  in 
keeping  your  milk  sweet  look  at  the 
cooling  system.  Are  you  cooling  if 
down  as  low  and  as  soon  after  milking 
as  possible?  An  aerator  is  a  good  piece 
of  apparatus  with  which  to  cool  milk, 
but  I  think  it  can  as  well  be  cooled  if 
it  is  left,  in  the  can  and  set  right  into 
a  tank  of  ice  water.  This  is  not  very 
effective  unless  it  is  stirred  every  few 
minutes.  This  latter  method  of  cool¬ 
ing  appeals  to  me  because  it.  saves  pass¬ 
ing  the  milk  through  another  piece  of 
apparatus,  and  even  though  the  aerator 
be  perfectly  clean  the  milk  will  pick 
up  some  bacteria  on  the  way  through. 
Incidentally  it  is  one  less  piece  of  ap¬ 
paratus  to  wash. 

BOTTLING. — Milk,  if  it  is  to  <-take” 
with  the  customers,  must  be  bottled 
and  delivered  in  good  condition.  A 
good  cream  line  is  especially  desirable. 
I  have  found  that  the  maximum  cream 
line  can  he  obtained  if  the  milk  is  bot¬ 
tled  just  as  soon  as  the  steam  goes  off. 
If  this  is  done  the  bottles  must  imme¬ 
diately  be  put  under  ice  water.  If  the 
milk  is  bottled  while  it  is  still  steaming 
it  will  have  a  peculiar  taste.  After 
bottling  wash  off  all  the  bottles,  as  any 
milk  left  on  the  outside  will  collect 
dirt  and  make  a  poor-looking  bottle. 

BACTERIAL  COUNT.— The  Board 
of  Health  allows  a  count  of  300,000, 
but  that  does  not.  mean  that  a  man 
should  aim  at  209.000.  Rather,  he 
should,  aim  to  make  it  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Milking  machines,  as  I  have 
said  before,  can  cause  a  very  high 
count  unless  cleaned  thoroughly  and 
regularly.  Another  bad  thing  is  the 
bad  habit  of  wet  hand  milking.  This 
should  not  be  tolerated  around  any 
barn  any  more  than  should  any  man 
be  allowed  to  milk  a  cow  with  dirty 
hands.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
precautions  which  must  always  be  taken.  Each  one 
must  be  rigidly  observed  if  a  good  standard  is  to  be 
maintained.  One  omission  one  day  may  throw  all 
of  that  day’s  milk  off.  So,  for  your  own  sake, 
produce  clean  milk.  georoe  Webber. 


Oil  is  Cheaper  Than  Machinery 

THE  above  advice  was  given  the  writer  before  he 
became  a  tractor  owner.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  all 
tractor  troubles,  particularly  in  the  early  life  of  the 
tractor,  is  due  to  improper  lubrication.  Conse¬ 
quently  most  careful  attention  should  be  gives  to 
its  use.  . 

I  asked  the  farmer  who  gave  me  the  early  advice 
what  oil  he  used,  and  the  amount.  He  poured  a 
little  from  the  can,  and  told  me  the  oil  cost  him  00 
cents  a  gallon  by  the  barrel.  He  further  told  me 
that  in  his  tractor  he  was  using  from  a  gallon  to 
two  gallons  daily.  Had  I  been  told  that  it  would 
require  that  amount  of  oil  for  any  tractor  I  would 
not  have  given  the  tractor  any  consideration.  My 


“Dry”  Refreshments  for  the  Hay  Field 


HIGH-GRADE  MILK. — Clean,  high-grade  milk  is 
generally  accepted  and  defined  as  milk  having 
a  low  bacteria  count,  no  sediment,  and  free  from  all 
odors  and  undesirable  flavors.  Because  of  the  gen¬ 
erally  poor  market  for  milk  at  present-,  many  small 
dairies  are  springing  up  over  certain  sections  of  the 
State.  This  greatly  increases  competition,  and  the 
man  who  wins  out  is  the  man  who  produces  a  really 
high  grade  of  milk.  Even  in  the  face  of  competition 
he  can  name  his  price  and  be  fairly  sure  of  the  back¬ 
ing  of  his  customers.  The  bottle  of  milk  which  one 
sees  on  somebody’s  doorstep  is  the  result  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chain-like  processes.  No  one  of  these  can  be 
omitted  without  lowering  the  general  quality  of  that 
bottle  of  milk.  Each  of  the  links  must  be  carefully 
watched  if  the  chain  as  a  whole  is  to  remain  intact. 

AY  ASHING  UTENSILS. — Washing  cans  seems  to 
come  under  the  first  consideration.  To  wash  them 
properly  it  would  seem  as  though  two  washing  tanks 
should  be  provided,  one  a  wash  and  one  a  rinse  tank. 
Hot  or  warm  water  is  of  course  quite  necessary.  A 
good  soap  powder  or  cleanser  or  plain  soap  is  an¬ 
other  essential.  Scrub  every  one  of  the  creases  in 
the  can.  The  top  especially  should  be  scrubbed,  as 
the  cream  settles  and  deposits  a  layer 
of  grease  up  here.  The  bottom  creases 
should  not  be  neglected,  as  any  small 
quantities  of  milk  settle  into  these  and 
sour.  Watch  the  cover  also,  for  there, 
too.  are  many  hiding  places  for  bac¬ 
teria.  It  is  important  not  to  call  the 
can  clean  until  it  smells  perfectly 
sweet.  This  is  quite  a  sure  test  for 
cleanliness.  Steam  is  a  great  thing  in 
finishing  up  cans.  It  kills  all  bacteria 
which  may  he  left  in  the  can  after 
washing,  and  so  keeps  out  the  bacteria 
count  a  great  deal.  In  the  absence  of 
steam  a  good  odorless  disinfectant  is 
quite  necessary  in  the  rinse  water. 

CLEANSING  R<  )TTLES.  —  Bottles, 
too,  are  very  important  articles,  both 
from  a  standpoint  of  bacteria  and  sedi¬ 
ment.  It.  goes  unsaid  that,  a  turbine 
bottle  washer  is  superior  to  hand  wash¬ 
ing.  At  any  rate,  the  bottles  must  be 
well  swabbed  out.  taking  great  pains  to 
get  out.  every  bit  of  old  milk  which  may 
be  left  in  the  bottle.  I  would  lay 
special  emphasis  on  this  last  statement, 
as  this  old  milk  has  millions  of  lactic 
acid  bacteria  in  every  cubic  centimeter. 

These  bacteria  are  the  ones  which  are 
responsible  for  the  souring  of  milk,  so 
with  any  of  this  old  milk  left  in  your 
cleaned  bottle  your  count  will  not  be 
very  low.  Put  plenty  of  a  good  cleanser 
in  the  wash  water.  Soap  powder  does 
not  seem  to  be  as  effective  for  washing 
bottles  as  a  soda-ash  cleanser,  because 
it  leaves  a  soapy  scum  on  the  bottles. 

Rinse  the  bottles  in  a  tank  of  clear 
water,  and  rinse  them  well,  so  that  no 
small  particles  of  dirt  or  dust  are  left 
in  them.  These  specks  will  settle  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle  when  it  is 
filled  with  milk.  If  the  rinse  water  is 
cold  the  bottles  will  shine  like  dia¬ 
monds  when  removed  from  it.  If  steam 
is  not  available  for  sterilizing  put  a  good  sterilizing 
agent  in  the  rinse  water.  Such  a  disinfectant  can 
be  easily  and  cheaply  made  by  soaking  a  can  of 
chloride  of  lime  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Mix  them 
well  and  let  stand  for  a  few  hours.  Use  only  the 
clear  liquid  off  the  top,  which  will  be  yellowish. 
This  can  be  used  only  in  a  cold  rinse  water.  Dry 
the  bottles  by  turning  them  upside  down  in  a  milk 
crate.  In  any  event,  do  not  turn  them  upside  down 
on  a  flat  surface.  The  bottles  will  not  dry,  and  the 
odor  of  the  surface  on  which  they  are  inverted  will 
permeate  the  inside  of  the  bottle. 

CARE  WITH  STRAINERS. — None  of  the  milk 
utensils  can  be  safely  disregarded.  The  first  thing 
which  I  think  of  is  the  strainer  or  strainer  cloth. 
The  strainer  cloth  can  do  a  lot  of  damage  with  the 
bacteria  count  if  it  is  not  thoroughly  washed  and 
boiled  out  each  day.  All  of  the  milk  passes  through 
this  cloth,  so  it  above  all  things  must  be  clean.  The 
same  applies  to  the  wire  mesh  in  the  strainer.  Milk 
will  cake  between  the  meshes  unless  these  meshes 
are  well  cleaned  each  day. 


How  to  Produce  Clean,  Hi^h-Grade  Milk 
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experience,  in  comparison  with  this  tractor,  is  that 
cheap  oil  will  make  an  “oil  hog"  of  a  tractor  as 
quickly  as  neglect  in  changing  oil.  I  was  using  a 
high-grade  oil  costing  twice  asjnqch.  and  was  using 
only  about  one-fourth  the  amount.  The  neighbor's 
tractor  had  been  overhauled  at  the  time,  fitted  with 
leak-proof  rings,  and  the  excessive  consumption  of 
oil  was  due  to  this  apparently  heavy  oil  becoming 
extremely  thin  under  heat.  Such  oil  is  no  better 
than  a  very  light  thin  oil  in  the  first  place.  By  using 


the  experience  of  a  certain  car  owner  I  know.  He 
has  a  high-priced  machine,  has  purchased  good  oil. 
used  it  freely,  has  driven  bis  car  only  0.000  miles, 
and  now  his  compression  is  poor,  he  is  compelled  to 
Clean  his  spark  plugs  every  time  out  with  his  car. 
I  wondered  why?  He  has  never  changed  the  oil  in 
his  crank  case,  he  admitted,  as  he  ran  his  car  in  for 
the  Winter.  lie  no  longer  has  lubricant  in  his  crank 
case,  but  be  has  a  liquid  abrasive  compound  which 
is  working  with  greater  efficiency  with  every  stroke 
of  the  motor. 

Oil  is  cheaper  than  machinery,  quality  oil  is  far 
cheaper  than  mediocre  oil.  and  the  oil  level  may  be 
kept  up  with  high-grade  oil  more  cheaply  than  with 
a  cheap  lubricant.  w.  j. 

( )hio. 


The  accompanying  sketch.  Fig.  381,  shows  a 
method  by  means  of  which  a  kitchen  may  be  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  running  water  very  cheaply.  A 
barrel  or  other  small  tank  is  placed  in  the  attic 
above  the  kitchen  and  supplied  by  a  force  pump. 
This  barrel  furnishes  the  supply  for  a  small  gravity 
sjstem.  The  pump  may  be  connected  up  as  indi¬ 
cated,  must  be  a  force  pump,  one  capable  of  forcing 
water  above  the  discharge  spout,  and  if  the  spout  is 
fitted  with  a  three-way  cock  water  may  be  pumped 


Water  System  Without  Pressure.  Fig.  33 I 


Convenient  Holder  for  Ringing  flogs.  Fig.  3.i!> 

high-grade  oil  the  expense  can  be  cut  down  one-third 
or  one-lialf,  and  expense  of  overhauling,  refitting 
rings  and  new  pistons,  adjusting  connecting  rod  and 
other  bearings  cut  in  two  in  a  period  of  years. 

Observe  the  directions  of  the  manufacturer  in  the 
matter  of  changing  oil.  Some  builders  advise  chang¬ 
ing  the  oil  when  kerosene  is  used  after  30  hours; 
when  gasoline  is  used,  once  in  40  hours.  This  par¬ 
ticularly  applies  in  case  of  heavy  hard  work.  Never¬ 
theless  the  hour  work  of  the  tractor  should  be  borne 
in  mind  and  the  changes  made.  I  know  one  tractor 
which  required  overhauling,  oversized  pistons  ground 
in.  as  the  result  of  the  oil  in  the  crank  case  not 
having  been  changed  from  the  period  of  purchase 
until  the  tractor  began  to  lose  power,  knock  badly 
and  use  oil  excessively.  The  connecting-rod  bearings 
were  in  bad  condition,  and  the  depreciation  was  so 
excessive  as  to  have  made  the  expense  of  having 
changed  oil  look  very  small.  In  fact,  oil  expense 
would  have  been  less  had  the  oil  been  changed 
according  to  schedule. 

Tiny  particles  of  metal  chip  off  the  motor  pistons, 
and  particles  of  Babbitt  metal  in  con¬ 
necting-rod  and  crank-shaft  bearings 
are  cut  away  by  the  tiny  particles  of 
metal  in  the  oil.  There  is  always  dilu¬ 
tion.  particularly  when  kerosene  is 
burned,  and  more  so  when  cheap  oil  is 
used.  The  body  of  a  low-grade  oil  be¬ 
comes  thin.  On  the  intake  stroke  oil 
is  drawn  past  the  piston  into  tin1  com¬ 
bustion  chamber,  and  on  compression 
stroke  kerosene  is  squeezed  past  into 
the  crank  case.  As  a  result  the  tractor 
becomes  an  “oil  hog,”  and  lubricant  be¬ 
comes  thinner  as  the  day’s  work  pro¬ 
ceeds.  This  oil  drawn  from  the  tractor 
need  not  be  wasted.  We  use  it  for 
lubricating  farm  machinery  and  gaso¬ 
line  engines.  Tf  drawn  off,  allowed  to 
settle,  if  a  high  grade  oil  is  used,  there 
need  be  but  little  expense  in  the  matter 
of  proper  tractor  lubrication,  as  the 
tractor  should  be  credited  with  cash 
for  this  second-hand  oil,  and  for  ordi¬ 
nary  uses  is  as  good  as  the  ordinary 
run  of  farm  machine  oil. 

Two  tractor  owners  have  told  me 
they  have  not  changed  the  oil  in  the 
transmission.  This  should  receive  at¬ 
tention  as  well  as  the  motor.  There 
are  even  greater  possibilities  of  little 
particles  of  steel  chipping  off  the  gears 
than  in  the  motor.  The  excessive  force 
of  contact  between  gear’s  and  on  bear¬ 
ings  will  cause  injury  to  surfaces. 

When  in  use  particles  will  flake  off  and 
become  mixed  with  the  lubricant.  The 
particles  even  may  be  microscopic,  but 
each  particle  chips  away  another,  and 
in  the  course  of  use  there  is  a  situation 
comparable  to  mixing  valve  grinding 
compound  with  your  transmission 
grease. 

Change  your  oil  according  to  advice 
of  your  tractor  dealer.  Don’t  duplicate  A  St  rate 


Hog-holder  for  Ringing  Swine 

Fill.  320  shows  how  to  accomplish  easily  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  tasks  on  the  farm — that  of 
ringing  hogs.  This  Ohio  farmer  has  constructed  in 
one  corner  of  his  hog  barn  a  hog-hokler.  made  similar 
to  a  stanchion  used  for  dairy  cattle.  One, side  of 
this  device  is  made  rigid  and  solid,  while  the  other 
side  is  movable  and  adjustable.  Both  of  the  clamp¬ 
ing  pieces  are  hollowed  out  to  admit  the  animal's 
head  into  this  holder,  where  they  can  be  held 
securely.  The  matter  of  placing  the  rings  requires 
but  little  time,  thus  saving  the  patience  of  the 
operator  as  well  as  being  humane  to  the  animal. 

Mature  breeding  hogs  are  difficult  to  throw  or  tie 
up  with  ropes,  and  such  a  practice  may  result  in 
permanent  injury  to  a  valuable  animal. 

Wayne  Co..  O.  c.  M.  bakkr. 


Hot  Water  System  Without  Pressure 

T  have  a  canopy  steel  range  and  boiler  which  I  cannot 
use  for  want  of  a  water  system.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
il  I  establish  a  hot-water  radiator  in  the  room  above  the 
kitchen  with  an  expansion  tank  attached  and  connect 
with  my  range  or  boiler  I  ought  to  get  results  by  keep 
ing  sufficient  water  in  the  said  tank.  It  would  be  a 
great  convenience  to  me.  as  I  am  unable  to  install  a 
pressure  system.  w.  ,7.  j\ 

Phoenixville,  l*a. 

I  SEE  no  reason  why  the  plan  as  outlined  by  you 
will  not  work  out  successfully.  The  essential 
things  to  remember  in  planning  such  a  system  are: 
Water  expands  by  heating,  and  therefore  is  lighter 
than  cold  water,  and  is  forced  to  the  top.  and  the 
circulating  pipes  must  bo  arranged  to  take  advantage 
of  this  condition.  Also  water  is  practically  incompres¬ 
sible.  and  as  it  expands  when  heated  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  expansion  or  the  system  will  be  ruined. 


fiom  the  cistern  or  well  directly  into  the  sink, 
pumped  to  the  overhead  tank  or  allowed  to  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  tank  through  the  spout  when  the 
pump  is  not  in  use.  in  this  case  acting  as  a  faucet 
only.  A  small  pipe  connected  in  at  the  top  of  the 
barrel  indicates  when  it  has  been  pumped  full  and 
prevents  overflow.  The  tank  is  placed  over  the 
range  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  in  a  position  to  resist  cold,  while  the  shut-off 
permits  draining  the  system  if  desired. 

The  layout  as  shown  can  be  installed  by  anyone, 
and  at  a  trifling  sum  when  compared  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  secured  from  it.  Another  good  feature 
about  it  is  the  fact  that  if  a  more  pretentious  system 
is  wanted  later  practically  the  only  thing  used  in 
this  that  need  be  thrown  away  is  the  barrel.  The 
piping,  sink.  etc.,  will  all  be  useful  in  the  new  in¬ 
stallation.  R.  H.  S. 


Oats  and  Peas  for  Green  Manure 

There  is  an  article  on  page  77f>  on  handling  rye  for 
green  manure  which  prompts  me  to  ask  your  advice  as 
to  using  a  stand  of  Canada  peas  and  oats 
for  the  same  purpose.  These  were  seeded 
April  10.  and  are  just  now  starting  bloom, 
and  I  wish  to  turn  them  under  and  plant 
sweet  corn  for  late  market  as  soon  as 
peas  and  oats  are  ready.  Corn  for  roast¬ 
ing  ears  may  be  planted  as  late  as  July 
20.  but  wish  to  get  this  as  much  earlier 
as  possible.  At  what  stage  should  peas 
and  oats  be  plowed  under?  Some  farmers 
here  thoroughly  cut.  up  a  green  manure 
crop  with  disk  before  turning  under. 
Would  you  advise  rolling  land  then  also? 
Virginia.  c.  S. 

FROM  your  description  we  should 
think  that  about  the  middle  of 
June  or  the  end  of  the  third  week 
would  be  a  good  time  for  plowing  un¬ 
der  this  crop.  We  like  to  plow  under 
oats  and  peas  at  about  the  time  they 
would  naturally  be  cut  for  a  hay  crop. 
That  means  when  the  little  peas  ax-e 
appearing  in  the  pods,  and  at  that  time 
generally  the  oats  are  soft,  or  in  what 
is  known  as  the  “milk  stage.”  When 
the  crop  is  plowed  under  at  that  time 
it  usually  decays  more  rapidly  then 
when  left  to  mature.  It  is  desirable  to 
use  limestone  when  a  green  crop  of  this 
kind  is  plowed  under  in  hot  weather, 
and  of  course  the  soil  should  be  packed 
with  a  roller  or  heavy  drill  after  the 
crop  is  plowed  under.  It  is  very  good 
practice  to  chop  up  the  cover  crop  with 
a  disk  before  plowing  whenever  that  is 
possible.  This  requires  considerable 
power  and  patience  in  operating  tlm 
disk,  but  it  gives  better  results  when 
the  chopped  vines  are  put  under.  You 
can  do  a  better  job  of  plowing,  and  the 
cut  vines  are  more  likely  to  decay  and 
pack  closer  in  the  soil. 


berry  of  High  Color  Picking  Campbell’s  Early  Fruit.  Fig.  330 


In  answer  to  C.  Q.  E.’s  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  his  corncrib,  page  248.  if  he  will  build 
his  posts  of  concrete  or  wood  and  invert 
a  tin  milkpan  over  each  post.  I  think  his 
difficulty  will  be  overcome,  as  mice  can¬ 
not  crawl  over  the  inverted  pan. 

B.  l.  w. 
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"You  Always  Get 

full  food,  value  for  your 
money  wiren  you  eat 

Grape=Nuts 

Each  golden  granule  of  this  attractive 
wheat  and  malted  barley  food  is  rich 
in  nutriment  for  body  and  brain. 

Serve  Grape = Nuts  direct  from  the 
air-tight  packet  for  breakfast  or  lunch. 

Crisp  -Delicious  -No  Waste 

"‘There’s  a  Reason  for  Grape-Nuts 


RIGGS 

A  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GRADUATES  enabled 
to  earn  living  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Large  farm 
in  the  Berkshires.  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  are  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction. 
Students  taught  (o  DO  things  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake.  manly,  ambitious  boys.  Write  for  Booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster  Lakeville,  Conn. 

WANTED 

An  Experienced  Fertilizer  Salesman 

with  established  trade  in  New  York  State,  exclusive 
of  Long  Island.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the  l  ight 
man.  Apply  A<lv.  8969.  Rural  New-Yorker 

BINDER  TWINE 

Farmers,  get  our  low  factory  price  and  save  money, 
Agents  wanted.  Samples  free. 

THEO.  HURT  &  SONS  -  Melrose.  Ohio 

J 1  Ml  m  g  gk  O  COVERS, waterproof. 
MJk  IV  li  Cx-10,  §4.  Hay  Caps. 

^  ™  Stack  and  tractor 

covers,  plain  and  waterproofed;  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STANLEY.  50  Church  St..  N.  T  City 

New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  loeation  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MhNOEVIlLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc..  Ocpl.  1.  Olean,  N.  Y. 
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SUMMIT 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 


corn  Aid 


Ho 

Cold  <u/fir 
^Drafts  Over 
Tour 
Floors 


In  this  great  improvement 
over  the  old  type  of  Pipe' 
less  furnace,  the  SUMMIT 
led  the  way.  The  special 
Summit  installation,  elim' 
inating  cold  air  floor  drafts, 
was  the  first,  and  it  still 
stands  as  the  best  system 
on  the  market. 


Reasonable  in  price,  easy  to  install,  economical  in  con" 
sumption  of  fuel,  reliable  at  all  times.  Built  of  the  best 
materials  and  sold  to  you  under  a  broad  guarantee. 
When  you  put  a  Summit  Pipeless  in  your  cellar  you 
know  that  your  house  will  be  warm  and  comfortable. 

No  Cold  Air  Floor  Drafts 

The  special  Summit  installation  does  away  with  all 
cold  air  drafts  over  your  floors.  Two  cold  air  returns 
placed  at  a  distance  from  either  side  of  the  hot  air  reg" 
ister  take  in  the  cold  air,  which  is  returned  to  the  heat" 
ing  surface  of  the  furnace,  without  having  to  pass  over 
the  floors  on  its  return. 

Write  for  particulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  CO. 

GENEVA,  N.Y. 


. . . 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Precautions  Against  Lightning 

In  the  case  of  a  rodded  barn  which 
filled,  is  it  better  to  have  the  stables  open 
or  closed  in  an  electric  storm?  How  about 
it  when  the  barn  is  empty?  M.  A.  K. 

Sumneytown,  Pa. 

lightning  is  a  standard  example  of  un¬ 
certain  and  erratic  action,  but  it  has  been 
noticed  that  the  discharge  is  apt  to  follow 
air  currents.  Moreover,  that  type  of  elec¬ 
tric  discharge  strongly  tends  to  stay  on 
the  outside  of  any  closed  object,  and,  in 
fact,  can  only  be  led  within.  So  the 
chances  are  that  the  more  closed-up  a 
building  is.  full  or  empty,  the  safer  it  will 
be.  but  you  never  Can  tel]  about  lightning. 
The  most  important  thing  is  to  be  sure 
that  your  rods  are  well  grounded’  in  earth 
!  which  is  always  diamp. 


Removing  Stains  from  Granite 

Wlhat  will  removp  black  stains  from 
granite  posts  in  a  cemetery?  F.  w. 

Jersey  City,  X.  J. 

It  is  probable  that  the  growth  of  a 
minute  plant,  which  picks  up  and  holds 
smoke  and  soot,  is  responsible  for  the 
trouble,  and  if  so  a  strong  water  solution 
of  lye  and  a  wire  brush  will  clean  the 
rough  part,  of  the  stone.  A  weaker  solu¬ 
tion  and  a  scrub  brush  or  cloth  may  be 
used  on  the  polished  part.  Patience  and 
elbow  grease  in  almost  unlimited  amounts 
are  also  needed.  The  lye  solution  will  re¬ 
move  your  skin  rather  faster  than  it  takes 
the  black  off  the  stone ;  use  rubber  gloves 
and  have  at  hand  plenty  of  clean  water  to 
rinse  off  splashes. 


Artificial  Cider 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
artificial  eider?  Also  state  if  it  is  lawful 
to  sell  it  as  eider,  and  if  any  sales  tax  is 
due  on  it.  as  is  on  sweet  cider. 

Connecticut.  w.  F.  a. 

Regarding  formula  for  artificial  eider, 
while  such  formulas  are  in  existence,  we 
do  not  approve  of  any  of  them,  nor  do 
we  wish  to  furnish  them.  Whether  the 
“law”  forbids  the  sale  of  such  mixtures 
os  “eider”  we  neither  know  nor  care:  we 
believe  it  to  be  wrong  and  deceptive  to 
sell  them  unless  plainly  marked  “artifi¬ 
cial”  or  “imitation.”  and  we  believe  there 
is  plenty  of  good  sweet  cider  available  at 
the  proper  time  of  year  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  This  may  be  pasteurized  and  sold 
at  any  later  time,  and  we  wish  to  en¬ 
courage  this  business.  We  are  against,  all 
imitations  of  farm  products,  for  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  sulfieient  demand  for  the 
genuine  articles  to  take  care  of  the  sup¬ 
ply. 


Formula  for  White  Lead  Paint 

What  is  a  formula  for  white  lead 
paint?  G.  R.  S. 

Midvale,  N.  J. 

A  straight  white  lead  paint  is  merely 
lead  and  linseed  oil  mixed  to  the  right 
thinness,  but  the  best  modern  practice  is 
to  use  half  zinc  oxide.  Eleven  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  linseed  oil  are  ground  with 
25  lbs.  of  white  lead  and  an  equal  weight 
of  zinc  oxide.  Then  a  mixture  of  15  lbs. 
of  raw  linseed  oil,  10  lbs.  of  boiled  linseed 
oil.  3%  lbs.  of  “japan  drier”  and  1%  lbs. 
of  turpentine  is  added  to  the  proper  thin¬ 
ness. 


Wallpaper  Clearer 

IIow  can  I  make  wallpaper  cleaner  at 
home — something  which  will  roll  out  in  a 
sheet  and  can  be  used  over  and  over? 

MRS.  R.  G. 

You  appear  to  have  some  definite  prod¬ 
uct  in  mind,  but  as  we  have  never  seen 
anything  of  the  sort  we  can  only  say  that 
all  the  authorities  we  have  been  able  to 
find  speak  as  if  wallpaper  cleaners  acted 
by  taking  up  the  dirt,  and  so  could  hardly 
be  used  over  and  over  very  many  times. 
Those  which  seem  easy  to  make  at  home 
are  really  a  fresh  bread  which  has  had 
about  a  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  flour 
substituted  by  finely  powdered  pumice- 
stone.  This  is  then  baked  as  a  bread 
would  be.  and  only  the  interior  of  the  loaf 
used  on  the  wallpaper,  exactly  as  you  use 
an  eraser  to  take  off  pencil  marks.  This 
is  such  a  cheap  and  easily  made  cleaner 
that  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to 
save  it  or  to  use  the  same  portion  very 
often,  and  we  think  it  will  work  as  well 
as  anything. 


Writing  on  Zinc  Labels 

If  J.  K.  H.  N.,  Rhode  Island  (page 
7851.  will  write  on  corroded  zinc  with 
pencil  I  soft  lead),  he  will  need  no  acid 
of  any  kind.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  a 
i  piece  of  this  zinc  on  the  southeast  side  of 
his  shop,  where  all  the  storms  hit  it.  that 
was  nailed  there  36  years  ago.  The  writ-  j 
ing  shows  as  plain  as  though  just  written. 

Maine.  s.  c. 

Referring  to  request  on  page  785  for 
something  to  write  indelibly  on  zinc  la¬ 
bels.  my  experience  has  been  that  the 
usual  indelible  garden  pencil  does  this 
effectively.  c.  H.  K. 


“How  old  are  you.  Buddy?”  “Six 
years.”  “And  what  are  you  thinking  of 
becoming?”  “Seven  years.” — Credit  Lost. 


WINTER  WHEAT 

Certified  —  Guaranteed 

This  hardy,  high-yielding  Michigan- 
grown  seed,  either  Red  Rock  or  Ameri¬ 
can  Banner  is  certified  by  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Crop  Improvement  Association  and  its 

parity  and  quality  arc  guaranteed  by  us.  Don’t 
risk  getting  inferior  seed  —  send  today  for  price 
list  of  certified,  guaranteed  Winter  Wheat,  Win¬ 
ter  (hairy)  Vetch,  Rosen  Rye  and  Winter  Barley. 

Seed  Department 
MICHIGAN  STATE  FARM  BUREAU 

227  N.  Cedar  St.  (10)  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


32  Qt.— 1  and  2  Bushel— CAULIFLOWER,  CAB¬ 
BAGE— FIELD  ANI)  PACKING  HOUSE 
CRATES.  MILK  CASES.  Quart.  Pint  and 
covered.  Anything  in  Wood.  Big  Indian  Wood 
Products  Co.,  Big  Indian,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Achao  Unleached,  packed  in  hags,  *18 
VV  UUU  XVSllCo  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

W.  H  LEIDY  -  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


WEDDING 

amples,  post 


INVITATIONS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

High  grade,  latest  style,  superior  work  at 
moderate  cost.  Prompt  deliveries.  Write  for 
d,  free.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Maker,  Beebe  Plain,  Vt. 


■  1  MAKE  A  DO I. Mil  AN  1101*11.  SELL  M  KM> ET8 

HtCniS  h  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaki 
O  in  all  u  t  e  n  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a  c  k  age  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam.  N.Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  MAIL 

All  leading  varieties.  CABBAGE,  Doz.,  lOc; 
100,  45c;  500.  81.25;  1,000.  $*.  CAULIFLOW¬ 
ER,  Doz.,  15c;  100,  60c:  500,  $2;  1.000,  $3. 
SWEET  POTATOES,  Doz..  15c;  100,  SOc;  500, 
#2;  1,000.  $3.50.  TOMATOES,  Doz..  15c;  100, 
75c;  500,  $2;  1,000,  S3. 50.  Postpaid.  Plant  Cat¬ 
alog  free.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

P.  L.  R0HRER  8  BR0.  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


enn  »«**•  ,{cd  sk,n  POTATO  SKF.D,  fine  stock.  SI 
uliu  perbu.  Clitaloguefree.  MICHAEL N.  BORGO, Vineland, H.J. 


500f000Tomato  Plants  Best.  Red  RockB  and  John 

Baer.  M  I  C  II  A  E  L  N.  B  O  It  G  O,  Vineland,  \.  J. 


Votrotabln  Plante  br  Mttil-  I>ost  Pal<1  Cabbage, 
V  CgCldUlc  JTIdlllb  Tomato.  Beet,,  Lettuce.  Pais¬ 
ley,  Sweet  Potatoes.  Onions,  Ceiery  Pepper,  Asters,  Pan¬ 
sy,  Doz.,  I  5c :  100.  SOc;  300  for  SI  .25;  500  for  $2;  1,000 
for  S3.  Send  for  list,  haviii  koiiuav,  lUrtly,  lialawar* 


CABBAGEPLANTSTffi 

POTATO,  CELERY  PLANTS  ready  to  ship.  Send  for  price 
list  of  all  kinds  of  plants  for  the  garden.  ROMANCE 
SEED  8  TRUCK  FARM,  C.  Boons  8  Son.  Cheswold.  Delaware 


VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  Plants 

Salvies,  Asters,  Colls,  Pepper,  60c  per  dozen.  Red,  Yel¬ 
low,  Sweet  Potato,  Celery.  Cabbage,  50e  per  100;  300  for 
$1:  #8  per  1.000,  Postpaid.  Catalogue  Free. 

w.  S.  FORD  A -  NON  -  Hartly,  Delaware 


fins  Million  Early  Glory,  Danish  Hull  Head  Cab- 
U11B  million  huge  Plants.  Sl.uO  per  Thousand. 
Prompt  Shipment.  C.  J.  Ntuflord,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  Eg.--. 


Yellow  Jerseys, 


HARR  Y  L.  SQUIRES 


#5.00  per  1,000. 
Good  Ground.  Nnv  York 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CAULIFLOWER,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CABBAGE. 
K  ALE,  KOLE  RABI,  CELERY,  TOiLATO,  PEPPER.  EGG, 
BEET,  DANDELION,  LEEK,  MINT,  PARSLEY.  SAGE 
plant,.  Catalogue  fl  ee.  NARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Urennd.  >  T. 


PLANTS  WnSE" 

Per  100 

600 

1,000 

6,000  or  more 

('ubliaice . 

.80 

•  HO 

#f.25 

#I.IO 

Cauliflower. . . 

•  «5 

#2.00 

8.50 

8.00 

Tomato . 

.40 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

Pepper  . 

.75 

2.00 

8.50 

8.25 

Sweet  Potato. 

.ISO 

1.75 

8.00 

2.50 

Celery ........ 

.50 

1.50 

2.60 

2.00 

Leading  Varieties.  Catalog  free. 

C.  E.  F1EI.II 

,  Newell,  N.  J 

2  MILLIONS  Sweet  Potato,  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Pepper  and  Brussel,  Sprouts  plants  Red  skin  potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  HOKOO,  Vineland,  V I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  runner 
plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CUR¬ 
RANT,  GRAPE,  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  for  fall  planting. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L. 8({CIKEN,<;ood  Ground,  N.Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  IRIS  JLMeAaHnYdC?i?y“.#-On^ 

mixed  for  91.  Named  varieties  *t  reasonable  prices. 

GKO.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


ASTER,  SALVIA,  PANSY 

HAKRY  L.  SQUIRES 


PLANTS— 80e  dozen  i 
#1.55  hundred  > 
#>.50  thousand. 
Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


4,000,000  SweetPotato 

1,000.  -  c. 


PLANTS.  Yellow  Jersey.  Rig 
Leaf,  Gold  Skin.  #1.40  per 
E.  BROWN,  Hrldceville,  Pal, ear* 


JS»T7Cr©©’t  CloX7 ©I* — Biennial  Yellow 

Sow  8  to  12  lbs.  to  the  acre  at  the  last  cultivation  of  your 
corn.  Unhulled,  Sc  ;  Hulled  and  scarified.  lOe  pound. 
Samples.  If.  M.  HANNA,  Sklllinun,  New  Jersey 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  eium  Arsen¬ 
ate.  18c  lb.  Agents  wanted.  ALLLN  MEG.  CO..  Plttilown.  N.  J. 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 

Zt  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  Z. 
jZ  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  tale  by  £ 

i  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Home  Bureaus’  Influence 


[Several  of  our  women  readers  have 
requested  us  to  print  the  following  article 
by  Dr.  Ruby  Green  Smith  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  They  state  that  it  is  the  best  ex¬ 
position  of  the  subject  they  have  seen.  It 
is  reprinted  from  the  Extension ■  Service 

News.] 

Story  tellers  have  immortalized  such 
themes  as  that  of  the  man  who  went 
around  the  world  in  search  of  gold  and 
came  home  to  find  a  gold  mine  on  his 
own  farm.  William  Hamilton  Gibson 
claimed  that  the  “richest  biological  field 
,  is  the  one  most  studied”  and,  like  Gilbert 
White,  proved  it  by  delightful  nature 
books  recording  the  interesting  things  at 
his  very  door  and  in  his  own  home  town. 

'Similarly,  the  Home  Bureaus  are  help¬ 
ing  the  people  to  discover  that  their  own 
communities  may  become  the  best  in  the 
world ;  that,  like  romance,  interest  does 
not  always  lie  over  the  rim  of  the  world, 
but  may  be  developed  wherever  neighbor- 
linees  and  community  spirit  are  cultivat¬ 
ed.  The  Home  Bureaus  are  helping  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  satisfying 
rural  community  life.  They  are  throwing 
the  spotlight  on  social  problems  while  the 
Farm  Bureaus  are  especially  engaged 
with  economic  ones  and  both  are  working 
together  for  the  common  good. 

Aside  from  the  projects  that  concern 
the  better  individual  housekeeping,  prac¬ 
tically  every  Home  Bureau  community  or¬ 
ganization  is  following  a  program  that 
touches  the  larger  housekeeping  of  the 
community. 

What  is  this  larger  housekeeping  that 
challenges  the  interest  of  the  women  and 
gives  the  Home  Bureau  organization  vital 
work  to  do  that  it  lias  not  been  possible 
for  isolated  individual  rural  homemakers 
to  do  alone?  It  is  the  larger  housekeep¬ 
ing  at  the  school  where  the  children  spend 
most  of  their  waking  hours;  it  is  the 
larger  housekeeping  that  relates  to  the 
recreation  offered  by  the  community  for 
spare  hours  of  all  the  people ;  it  is  the 
larger  housekeeping  in  the  country  store 
where  the  family’s  needs  are  supplied ;  it 
is  the  larger  housekeeping  of  the  church 
and  other  spiritual  influences  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Home  Bureaus  have  taken  the  in¬ 
itiative — and  have  sometimes  done  the 
cooking — in  getting  hot  school  lunches 
served  in  over  200  rural  schools.  Better 
grades  and  better  health  for  the  children 
have  resulted,  not  to  mention  the  train¬ 
ing  in  co-operation  gained  by  the  Home 
Bureau  committees. 

They  have  interested  school  boards  and 
teachers  in  plans  to  introduce  homemak¬ 
ing  courses  in  public  schools.  They  have 
substituted  sanitary  towels  and  drinking 
fountains  for  the  roller  towel  and  various 
modern  equivalents  for  the  old  oaken 
bucket.  They  have  pointed  out  to  moth¬ 
ers  the  way  to  health  for  poorly  nour¬ 
ished  school  children  through  nutrition 
classes  and  clinics.  They  have  helped  get 
new  things  for  their  schools,  including 
lunch  equipment,  flags,  pictures,  window 
shades,  and  in  one  school,  a  piano. 

School  grounds  have  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  some  Home  Bureau  groups. 
Plants  and  play  equipment  have  already 
made  a  few  rural  school  grounds  less  sor¬ 
ry  in  contrast  with  neighboring  decorative 
cemeteries ;  or,  in  other  words,  something 
has  been  done  for  the  quick  as  well  as  the 
dead.  But  even  the  cemeteries  have  been 
given  organized  attention  by  one  Home 
Bureau  group.  Thus  they  seem  des¬ 
tined  to  serve  all  from  cradle  to  grave ! 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
interest  the  Home  Bureaus  are  taking  in 
schools,  they  have  pledged  their  organized 
support  to  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one 
on  rural  schools,  one-seventh  of  the  21  be¬ 
ing  representatives  of  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Bureaus.  Under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  committee,  the  Home  Bureaus 
desire  to  do  their  part  in  making  the 
rural  schools  worthy  of  being  entrusted 
with  so  large  a  share  of  the  waking  time 
of  the  most  important  crop  of  all,  the 
children. 

The  resurrection  of  a  rural  church  that 
had  had  no  resident  pastor  for  25  years 
was  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Home  Bureau  in  one  community. 

In  two  counties,  the  Home  Bureaus 
have  helped  develop  community  Sunday 
schools  where  denominational  Sunday 
schools  had  disappeared  with  the  closing 
of  rural  churches  for  lack  of  members  and 
funds.  These  Sunday  schools  seem  to 
indicate  a  latent  spiritual  unity  which 


may  eventually  result  in  the  Teturn  of  the 
rural  church  to  a  position  of  leadership 
in  rural  life.  Thus  in  some  villages, 
where  several  church  properties  are  now- 
closed,  the  community  groups  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus, 
are  discussing  the  possibilities  of  one 
union  church  adequately  supported,  and 
the  probable  sale  of  unused  churches  un¬ 
less  one  of  the  three  or  six  churches  that 
struggle  for  existence  in  many  New  York 
villages  should  need  to  be  kept  for  use  as 
a  community  recreation  center. 

In  _  some  counties  the  Home  Bureaus 
are  giving  the  country  merchant  a  chance 
to  bid  on  and  handle  their  co-operative 
orders.  They  are  co-operating  with  the 
Farm  Bureaus,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  the  State  College  in  arranging  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  country  merchants  in 
the  hope  that  mutual  understanding  be¬ 
tween  buyers  and  sellers  may  lead -to  im¬ 
proved  country  stores.  As  “buyers  of 
things  for  the  family,  the  women  are  de¬ 
termined  to  give  the  country  merchant  a 
square  deal.  However,  they  are  also  de¬ 
termined  that  if  necessary  to  better  ser¬ 
vice,  they  will  encourage  the  coming 
of  co-operative  stores  where  the  merchan¬ 
dise  they  must  buy  will  be  handled  at 
least  partly  for  service  and  not  wholly  for 
profit,  as  in  the  buying  and  selling  or¬ 
ganizations  that  are  making  for  a  more 
efficient  handling  of  farm  business. 

Lincoln  walked  weary  miles  to  borrow’ 
books  to  read.  There  are  still  places  in 
rural  New’  York  where  books  are  hard  to 
get.  The  Home  Bureaus,  first  in  Wayne 
County  and  later  elsewhere,  have  joined 
hands  with  the  State  Library,  in  placing 
books  within  reach  of  rural  Now  Yorkers. 
Groups  have  agreed  to  be  responsible  for 
the  State’s  traveling  libraries  in  commu¬ 
nities  not  having  libraries,  and  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  centers  for  the  reading  or  loan 
of  the  books  in  places  where  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  good  books  has  never  before 
been  known. 

The  Home  Bureaus  have  started  or 
helped  with  such  a  variety  of  community 
enterprises  that  one  can  no  more  than 
enumerate  some  that  are  stories  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  are  perhaps  only  typical.  Thus 
they  have  used  their  organization  to  an¬ 
swer  urgent  calls  during  epidemics  and 
fire,  and  have  helped  town  and  county 
care  for  public  charges.  They  have 
started  clean-up  days  in  villages,  had  un¬ 
sightly  dumping  grounds  removed,  con¬ 
ducted  milk  campaigns,  and  rented, 
bought,  or  built  thrift  houses,  thrift  kitch¬ 
ens,  community  sew'ing  rooms,  community 
houses,  as  centers  of  work  for  an  enriched 
community  life. 

In  the  belief  .that  farm  people  need  to 
smile  as  much  as  they  need  the  latest 
facts  about  tractors  or  some  recipes  for 
pie,  the  Home  Bureaus  arrange  recrea¬ 
tion  features  of  all  sorts.  Community 
“sings,”  plays  and  pageants,  as  well  as 
less  formal  entertainment  through  games 
and  contests,  are  finding  places  on  every 
county  Home  Bureau  program.  Better 
fairs  and  picnics  have  been  held  because 
the  home  and  Farm  Bureaus  have  greatly 
cared  that  they  should  be  better.  Parks 
in  villages  have  been  restored  to  their 
charm  as  village  greens  and  ball  grounds. 
Rest  rooms  for  farm  women  in  the  towns 
where  they  shop  or  visit  or  go  to  church 
have  been  established  by  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus  in  several  counties.  At  these  and 
at  more  temporary  headquarters  at  fairs, 
picnics,  and  large  meetings  of  farm  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Home  Bureaus  have  provided 
nurseries  and  playgrounds  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  could  be  “checked”  in  tender  or  en¬ 
tertaining  care  while  adults  attend  meet¬ 
ings  without  interruption. 

These  things  that  the  Home  Bureaus 
are  doing  for  their  home  communities  are 
the  things  that  have  been  crying  to  be 
done  for  many  a  year.  They  are  the 
things  about  which  the  individual  home¬ 
maker  could  only  say,  “Oh,  dear  me !” 
That  so  new  an  organization  as  the  Farm 
and  Home  Bureaus  should  have  found 
so  many  things  to  do  for  rural  life  in  so 
short  a  time  and  should  have  done  them, 
would  seem  to  promise  the  dawning  of 
finer  things  for  life  in  the  open  country. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Stella  INI.  Trapp  of  Cortland  County, 
addressed  to  Vera  MeCrea,  tells  eloquent¬ 
ly  the  inner  meaning  of  such  community 
work  as  has  been  touched  upon  here,  and 
indicates  that  the  Home  Bureaus  have 
found  vital  work  to  do  for  a  more  satis¬ 
fying  country  life : 

“As  you  know,  I  should  perhaps  have 
left  the  farm  and  country  life  and  gone 
with  thousands  of  others  to  the  city  if  I 
could  have  done  so.  I  have  looked  for-  { 
ward  to  the  time  when  possibly  I  might 
go  with  the  others.  But  now’  the  Home 
Bureau  work  among  tis  has  changed  ! 
things.  I  am  so  absorbed  and  fascinated 
by  the  work  you  and  others  have  shown 
rue.  to  do  that  I  doubt  if  I  should  leave 
it  just  at  present  for  all  the  allurements 
of  the  city,  even  if  I  could  go  just  as  well 
as  not.  This  should  be  a  matter  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  you.  I  thank  you  for  the  won¬ 
derful  service  you  have  worked  so  hard  to 
give  us  in  our  county. 

“You  know  we  all  have  visions  and 
dreams.  Mine  are  nowr  the  same  as  yours, 
that  we  may  yet  see  rural  communities 
so  cultivated  that  they  will  all  be  changed 
from  weedy  and  deserted  spots  iuto  real 
little  Gardens  of  Fdeu,  where  peace, 
harmony  and  good  fellowship  abound,  and 
where  we  may  live  life  more  abundantly.” 


than  others 


because:  through  every  process  of  man¬ 
ufacture  they  are  handled  with  the  utmost 
consideration  and  care.  They  are  individ¬ 
ually  cast  from  a  special  gray  iron  that  is 
heated  not  too  hot,  nor  cooled  too  cool. 
They  have  an  unusually  close  texture  that 
cannot  be  disintegrated  by  the  heat,  or 
stress  and  strain  of  piston  ring  service. 
They  are  all  subjected  to  a  series  of  exact¬ 
ing  tests.  They  are  wrapped  in  moisture 
proof  paper  for  packing.  Precision  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  the  Gill  plant. 

THE  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

8300  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Canadian  Manufacturer: 

BROWN  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Sole  Export  Agents: 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Identify  the  Gill 
One  -  piece  Piston 
Ring  by  the  joint, 
but  do  not  meas¬ 
ure  its  merit  by  the 
joint  alone. 


r  Gill  Service  is  nation  wide.  There  are  more 
than  2,000  stocks  of  Gill  Piston  Rings  in  the 
country.  Some  one  of  these  dealers  is  located 
near  you  to  supply  you  with  whatever  size  you 
may  want  and  the  number  you  want  when 
you  want  them.  If  your  garage  or  repairman 
or  accessory  deal  .  doesn’t  happen  to  carry 
Gill  One-piece  Piston  Rings  tell  him  to  get 
them  from  his  jobber  or  from  the  nearest  of 
our  39  Branch  Offices. 
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Automobile  Batteries  atpri“'s 

WE  will  sell  you  a  battery  for  your  car  at 
Agents’  price,  if  we  have  no  agent  in 
your  locality. 

LINCOLN  BATTERIES  are  manufactured 
from  the  highest  grade  of  material  possible  to 
obtain,  and  are  backed  by  an  EIGHTEEN 
MONTHS'  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
We  manufacture  House  Lighting  Plants,  Repair 
Parts  for  all  makes  of  Storage  Batteries  and  carry 
a  full  line  of  Electrical  Supplies.  WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG.  In  writing,  give  items  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Established  1907— TROY,  N.  Y. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 

No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bones,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bone 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Feed 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for^  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 

Box  15  Easton,  Pa. 


Shave  With 

Cuticura  Soap 
The  New  Way 

Without 
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\u. 


til 
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—Nail  it  to  the 
Barn  Door 


Soil  kept  rich 
and  fertile 

produces  big  harvests.  Solvay  sweetens  the  soil 
and  brings  all  crops  to  quick,  complete  maturity. 
Highest  test.  Purest  form.  Easy  to  spread.  Non¬ 
caustic— will  not  burn.  Write  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

SOI  Milton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

and  don’t  forget 
It  Makes  Fertile  Fields 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  XXX 


MATERIAL  RICHES 

What  are  riches? 

“A  man  is  rich  or  poor  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  he  can  afford  to  enjoy 
the  necessaries,  conveniences  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  human  life.” — Adam  Smith. 
Some  of  the  things  that  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  necessities  and  luxuries  have 
no  value  and  no  price.  Among  these  arc 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  air,  water, 
atmospheric  pressure,  etc.,  but  since  these 
are  the  common  inheritance  of  all  the 
economist  limits  the  agencies  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  enjoyments  of  necessary 
and  enjoyable  needs  of  mankind  to  those 
commodities  that  we  call  wealth.  Mate¬ 
rial  enjoyments,  depend,  however,  on  the 
amount  or  abundance  of  wealth,  and  not 
on  its  value  and  not  on  its  price.  If  all 
the  commodities  of  the  country,  including 
money,  were  suddenly  doubled  the  amount, 
of  wealth  in  the  country  would  be  doubled. 
The  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life  would 
be  increased,  but  the  wealth  would  not  have 
increased  in  value  or  price.  Tf  one-half 
the  riches  or  wealth  of  the  country  were 
destroyed  values  and  prices  would  not  in¬ 
crease,  but  the  sum  total  of  enjoyments, 
of  necessities  and  luxuries  would  be  re¬ 
duced  one-half.  Riches  therefore,  or  the 
enjoyment  of  necessities  and  luxuries,  de¬ 
pend  on  the  volume  of  wealth,  and  not  on 
its  value  or  price.  The  volume,  however, 
depends  on  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
duction,  principally  on  the  amount  of 
labor  necessary  to  produce  it.  But  sav¬ 
ings.  wealth  used  as  capital  in  the  form 
of  machinery,  increase  the  efficiency  of 
labor  and  the  volume  of  production  ; 
hence  those  who  save  and  use  wealth  for 
production  benefit  mankind.  The  public 
task  is  so  to  award  the  fruits  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  labor  and  to  capital  that  each  will 
contribute  its  share  to  the  processes  of 
production. 

MONOPOLIES 

What  is  a  monopoly? 

A  monopoly  is  an  exclusive  unity  of 
control  by  one  or  more  persons  over  a 
commodity  or  utility  to  manipulate  the 
supply  and  to  arbitrarily  fix  prices. 

To  say  the  least  there  is  no  unity  in 
the  definitions  of  monopoly.  There  are 
as  many  different  definitions  for  it  as 
there  are  writers  of  them.  From  the  fact 
that  different  people  approach  the  subject 
from  different  angles,  the  definitions  of 
monopoly,  especially  by  economists  and 
lawyers,  differ  almost  to  the  degree  of  op¬ 
posites.  In  1S93.  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States  said  there  could  be 
no  monopoly  unless  a  restriction  was 
placed  by  law  on  all  who  proposed  to 
compete.  In  other  words,  he  held  that 
there  could  be  no  monopoly  unless  it  were 
specifically  and  specially  created  by  law, 
and  he  quoted  from  the  Federal  Court  at 
the  time  to  sustain  his  position.  About 
the  same  time,  however,  the  New  York 
State  courts  declared  any  combination  to 
prevent  competition  in  a  broad  and  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  and  to  enhance  prices,  a 
monopoly.  In  his  book.  "Monopolies  and 
Trusts.”  Dr.  R.  T.  Ely  gives  this  defini¬ 
tion  : 

"Monopoly  means  that  substantial  unity 
of  action  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  some  kind  of  business 
which  gives  exclusive  control,  more  par¬ 
ticularly.  although  not  solely  with  respect 
to  price.” 

Early  economic  writers  like  John  Stuart 
Mill  considered  laud  a  monopoly,  and 
some  of  them  seemed  to  imply  that  any 
advantage  that  one  producer  enjoys  from 
natural  resources  over  another,  creating 
a  surplus  of  the  one  over  and  above  the 
product  of  the  other,  is  a  monopoly.  This 
would  make  a  monopoly  of  land,  and  the 
owner  on  the  most  fertile  of  two  neigh¬ 
boring  farms  would,  under  this  definition, 
be  a  monopolist. 

Many  of  these  discussions  by  econo¬ 
mists  are  academic.  Lawyers  are  influ¬ 
enced  in  their  line  of  thought  by  the  in¬ 
terest  of  their  clients,  and  even  judges 
carry  unconsciously  to  the  bench  concepts 
that  they  developed  in  the  interest  of 
clients  while  in  the  practice  of  law.  When 
the  attorney  of  a  monopoly  becomes  a 
judge  it  requires  a  radical  change  in  his 


line  of  thought  and  study  to  put  his  mind 
in  perfect  equilibrium.  Some  insist  there 
are  no  monopolies  and  no  trusts.  Others 
tell  us  that  monopolies  and  trusts  are 
numerous,  and  fix  the  price  on  many  of 
the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life.  But 
when  we  get  close  to  the  disputants  we 
find  that  they  argue  from  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  premises.  The  sugar  trust  admits  it 
has  a  monopoly.  The  packers  deny  that 
they  have  one.  The  milk  dealers  of  New 
York  indignantly  resent  the  intimation 
that  they  enjoy  a  monopoly  and  operate 
as  a  trust.  They  are  all  probably  right 
from  the  mental  concept  each,  has  of  a 
monopoly.  But  they  act  as  a  unit.  They 
control  and  manipulate  supply.  They 
arbitrarily  fix  prices,  and  so  we  say  they 
have  a  monopoly  and  call  them  jointly  a 
trust.  It  is  convenient,  at  least,  and  after 
all  "what's  in  a  name?” 

For  the  purpose  of  analysis  economists 
classify  monopolies  into  different  groups. 
For  our  purpose  a  simple  classification 
will  be  sufficient.  For  the  present  pur¬ 
pose  we  use  the  following  classification  : 

1 —  Natural  monopolies. 

2 —  Legal  monopolies. 

3 —  Capitalistic  monopolies. 

Natural  monopolies  are  created  by  con¬ 
ditions  peculiar  to  the  business.  They  in¬ 
clude  roads,  bridges,  canals,  railroads, 
ferries,  terminals,  stockyards,  express, 
telegraph,  telephone,  postoffice,  gas  works, 
water  works,  water  powers,  natural  gas, 
localized  coalfields  and  the  like. 

Legal  monopolies  are  those  created  by 
law.  They  are  patents,  copyrights,  trade¬ 
marks,  beneficiaries  of  tariff  laws,  etc. 
European  countries  often  create  legal 
monopolies.  At  some  time  in  England, 
especially  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  monopolies  were  granted  for 
the  importation,  manufacture  and  sale  of 
many  of  the  goods  in  common  use.  It 
was  her  method  of  rewarding  favorites. 
Our  own  national  banks  have  a  monopoly 
in  the  issue  of  notes  protected  by  a  pro¬ 
hibitive  tax  on  the  issue  of  State  banks. 

Capitalistic  monopolies  include  the 
large  corporations  which  have  succeeded 
to  the  earlier  and  less  formal  trust  organi¬ 
zations.  These  concerns  do  not  depend 
alone  on  the  mass  of  their  capital  for 
their  monopolistic  properties,  though  in 
many  cases  the  volume  of  capital  is  a 
large  factor  in  the  advantage  they  enjoy. 
With  the  mass  of  capital  they  secure 
unity  and  control  of  supplies.  To  this 
end  small  concerns  are  driven  opt  of  busi¬ 
ness  through  underselling  them  in  their 
local  territory.  These  once  out.  of  the 
way.  prices  are  advanced.  Special  con¬ 
cessions  and  favoritism  from  the  rail¬ 
roads  is  a  frequent  and  powerful  factor 
in  building  of  this  class  of  monopolies. 
The  favors  are  not  only  in  special  rates, 
but  in  the  details  of  the  service  as  well. 
The  favorite  shipper  gets  cars  regularly 
and  the  deliveries  are  prompt.  Others 
either  want  for  ears  or  find  them  side¬ 
tracked  en  route.  Farmers  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States  have  had  sad  experiences  with 
the  railroads  in  attempts  to  ship  their  own 
grain.  Other  farmers  have  had  similar 
experiences  in  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  number  of  hay  dealers  in  New 
York  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  hay  trade 
through  the  favor  of  railroads  in. furnish¬ 
ing  cars  for  the  dealers  and  refusing  them 
to  farmers  who  wish  to  ship  direct. 
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Seems  like  some  folks  are  crazy  to  buy  a  furnace 


in June,  I  said-  but  next  day  I  bought  one  myself 


I 


“  What  kind  of  a  contraption  you  got  there?' 


THOUGHT  I 

had  a  good  laugh 
on  a  neighbor  of 
mine  one  day  just  a 
year  ago  this  June. 
I  stopped  him  in  the 
road.  “What  kind  of 
a  contraption  you  got 
there?”  I  asked.  And 
when  he  told  me  it 
was  a  furnace,  I 


laughed  at  him.  “Seems  like  some  folks  are  crazy  to 
buy  a  furnace  in  June,  of  all  times,”  I  said.  “What 
do  you  want  a  furnace  for  now?” 

Next  day,  I  happened  to  be  driving  by  his  place 
and  I  hollered  to  him,  “How’s  that  furnace?” 

“All  set  up  and  ready  for  next  winter,”  he  hollered 
back  at  me.  “Come  in  and  see  it.” 

So  I  went  in,  though  I  didn’t  have  an  idea  but 
what  the  furnace  was  still  crated  up  out  in  his  wagon. 
I  was  wrong.  He  took  me  down  cellar  and  there 
was  the  furnace  just  like  he  said,  all  ready  for  use. 
“Seems  like  some  magic’s  been  happening  around 
here,”  I  said,  “but  I’ll  bet  it’s  not  connected  up  with 
the  house  yet.” 

“Yes  it  is,”  he  said.  “There’s  only  one  register  to 
put  in,  and  that’s  all  done.  It  only  took  about  eight 
hours  to  do  the  whole  job,  and  I  don’t  have  to  worry 
now  about  keeping  warm  next  winter.  I  got  it  off 
my  mind.  I’m  all  ready  for  the  first  cold  day  next 
fall.” 

I  began  to  get  interested  and  asked  questions. 
First  off  I  asked,  “Won’t  it  make  the  cellar  too  warm 
to  keep  vegetables  in  ?”  He  told  me  why  it  wouldn’t. 
I  wasn’t  absolutely  convinced  then,  but  I’ve  since 
proved  it  myself.  With  a  roaring  fire  in  the  fur¬ 
nace,  you  can  put  your  hand  on  the  outside  wall  and 
it  will  be  cold. 

He  showed  me  a  book  all  about  the  Andes  called, 
“Better  Heating  for  Less  Money.”  I  sat  down  and 
read  it,  because  I  was  beginning  to  recollect  how 

cold  and  draughty  our  house 
was  last  winter,  and  how  we’d 
made  up  our  minds  not  to 
stand  another  winter  like  it. 
And  we  didn’t  either.  We 
bought  an  Andes  right  away, 
and  the  result  was  that  this 
winter  we’ve  been  as  warm  and 
cozy  and  comfortable  every 
day,  no  matter  how  cold,  as  we 
could  possibly  wish. 

An  Andes  can  be  installed 
complete  in  just  one  day  with 
no  confusion  or  expense  of 


BETTER  HEATING 
for  LESS  MONEY 

/mzs 


ONE  n PE  FVRXACE 


He  showed  me  a  hook  all 
about  the  Andes.” 


putting  in  heat  pipes,  and  it  saves  fuel  money  every 
day  you  use  it.  The  efficiency  of  a  one  pipe  depends 


ONE  PIPE  FURNACE 

“Better  Heating for  Less  Money” 


upon  circulation,  and 
the  circulation  de¬ 
pends  on  the  inner 
casing.  The  Andes 
has  the  best  type, 
the  dead-air- space 
type,  which  keeps 
the  circulation  always 
at  its  best.  It  saves 
coal  because  it  is  a 


Won  t  it  spoil  the  vegetables  in  the  cellar?  ’ 

one  pipe;  it  saves 

more  coal  because  it  has  this  kind  of  a  casing.  The 
Andes  is  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  satisfactory  or 
it  will  be  taken  out  and  the  full  purchase  price 
returned. 

The  water  pans  in  the  Andes  hold  8  gallons  of  water 
and  have  an  evaporating  surface  five  times  larger 
than  in  any  other  furnace.  They  are  placed  low  down 
where  the  water  never  gets  hot  enough  to  boil,  so 
that  no  steam  ever  rises  into  the  rooms,  but  the  air 
takes  up  just  enough  moisture  to  make  it  healthy. 

A  house  that  is  heated  with  dry,  burned  air  is 
bad  for  the  health,  because  in  winter  when  you  step 
out  of  the  house  into  the  humidity  of  our  northern 
winter  air,  the  sudden  change,  almost  like  stepping 
from  the  equator  to  New  York  at  one  step,  is  so 
great  that  colds  and  catarrah  are  easily  caught. 

The  Andes  One  Pipe 
i!  B  jfyUf  gives  the  air  in  the 
0//$  home  just  the  right 
amount  of  moisture 
to  guard  your  health. 


It  is  a  fact  that  a 
room  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  68° 
with  moist  air  is  more 
comfortable  than  a 
at  750  with 


room 


One  of  50  houses  in  which  F.  E.  if  F.  W. 

Wells ,  of  Greenfield ,  Mass.,  installed  Andes 

One  Pipes.  They  write ,  “  The  houses  have  kept  .  ,  , 

very  warm,  even  at  20  and  30  degrees  below  dry,  burned  air.  It 

i,Mts  usine  very  UuU  coa!"  not  only  increases 


your  comfort,  therefore,  to  heat  your  home  with 
Andes  One  Pipe  moist  air,  hut  it 
also  cuts  down  your  coal  bills. 


If  you  are  interested  in  comfort¬ 
able,  money-saving  heat  fot  next 
winter,  now’s  the  time  to  send  for 
our  book,  “Better  Heating  for  Less 
Money.”  Send  today. 


Phillips  &  Clark  Stove  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  R  Geneva,  New  York 


Makers  of  the  famous  Andes  Stoves  and  Ranges 


*  I  hillips  6c  Clark  Stove  Company,  Inc., 

I*  Dept,  r  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

|  j|i  .  *n1tfjrested  i/y saving  fuel  money.  Please  send  me  your  free, 


I 


Dept,  r  t  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

...  ,  ,  nterested  in  saving  fuel  ^ 

illustrated  booklet  called  “Better  Heating  for  Less  Money.’ 


|  NAME . 

I  ADDRESS. 
6  i  STATE... 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

—  - - II 


Our  children  are  just  finishing  their 
school  work,  and  “examinations”  are  in 
order.  I  presume  they  will  all  pass, 
though  the  Japanese  hoy  will  have  a  tight 
squeeze.  He  is  smart  enough,  but  lias 
never  been  taught  to  “attend”  or  concen¬ 
trate  his  mind.  One  of  our  hoys  took 
the  examination  for  a  scholarship  at  Rut¬ 
gers  College  and  made  a  great  record. 
The  boy  at  college  will1  just  about  get 
through  with  a  small  margin.  The  smaller 
children  will  “pass.”  They  might  easily 
do  better  if  they  would  dig  harder,  but  I 
think  a  smart  woodchuck  would  beat  them 
in  scraping  a  hole  toward  the  heart  of  a 
subject.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way 
of  getting  near  it.  As  I  see  most  of  my 
children  dancing  about  and  caring  more 
for  play  than  for  work,  it  is  hard  some¬ 
times  to  decide  whether  we  have  a  group 
of  little  industrial  humbugs  or  just  nor¬ 
mal  kids,  who  will  in  time  grow  up  to  be 
normal  and  sound  American  citizens.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  you  know  for  any  man 
past  50  to  find  fault  with  this  “young 
generation”  and  the  way  it  is  trained  and 
taught.  As  for  me,  1  have  too  vivid  a 
memory  of  a  certain  little  boy  who,  as 
I  remember  it,  much  preferred  play  to 
work.  I  am  glad  now  that  boy  did  like 
play,  and  I  am  also  glad  that  he  was 
forced  to  work.  But  all  these  “examina¬ 
tions”  have  set  me  to  thinking  about  edu¬ 
cation.  What  is  it.. and  how  is  the  aver¬ 
age  child  to  get  it? 

*  *  $  *  # 

Job  was  a  man  of  liberal  education — 
at  least  in  trouble,  which  usually  starts 
life  and  continues  with  it  to  the  end. 
You  remember  what  he  had  to  say: 

“But  where  shall  wisdom  be  found? 
And  where  is  the  place  of  understandiug? 
Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof; 
neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  liv¬ 
ing.” 

This  question  of  what  our  children 
should  be  taught  is  bewildering.  Some  ol 
us  are  in  the  habit  of  criticizing  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  their  methods.  But  has  anyone 
the  right  to  offer  destructive  criticism 
only?  Suppose  an  overworked,  conscien-  , 
tions  teacher  were  to  turn  on  you  at  your 
complaint  and  challenge  you  to  propose 
better  methods  and  a  better  .course  of 
study.  Could  you  do  it?  You  may 
think  so,  and  you  might  try,  hut  it  is  an 
even  chance  that  your  suggested  improve¬ 
ments  might  fall  down  in  practice,  like 
many  other  untested-  theories.  A  teacher 
challenged  me  the  other  day  to  name,  the 
essential  things  in  a  child's  education; 
that  is.  a  child  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
go  beyond  the  grammar  school,  or  possi¬ 
bly  two  years  in  high  school.  It  was  a 
fair  question,  and  I  have  thought  it  oyer 
carefully  in  connection  with  my  own  life, 
and  live's  of  other  men.  I  have  also  tried 
to  consider  the  school  lives  of  my  children. 
There  are  five  essential  things  which  I 
think  should1  be  thoroughly  taught  in  our 
rural  schools.  With  them  I  am  sure  that 
any  child  may  go  on  and  obtain  a  liberal 
if  not.  a  college  education.  For  a  man 
may  have  a  liberal  education  and  never  go 
within  a  mile  of  a  college. 

*  *  *  *  * 

1.  .1  1  ho  rough  study  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  That  is  the  most  important  part 
of  any  American  education,  and  the  part 
in  which  most  Americans  fail.  A  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  English  is  the  greatest 
working  tool  any  of  us  can  have.  I  have 
seen  hundred's  of  people  fail  to  come  any¬ 
where  near  their  own  because  they  could 
not  express  themselves  clearly  and  freely. 
Our  own  children  have  been  drilled  and 
drilled  in  the  study  .of  good  English,  on 
the  theory  that  the  most  necessary  part 
of  life  is  the  power  to  give  full  expression 
to  what  we  believe  and  what  we  want  to 
know.  I  would,  if  need,  cut  out.  much 
of  geography  and  some  other  studies  and 
put  the  time  into  English,  for  I  have 
found  that  the  most  absolutely  necessary 
tool  in  this  bunt  for  wisdom  which  Job 
mentions. 

2.  A  musical ,  well-cultivated  voice.  ! 
This  may  not  seem  so  important  to  you 
as  it  does  to  me ;  but  I  have  lost  so  much 
of  conversation  through  the  mumbling 
and  half-baked  words  which  most  people 
think  is  talking  that  I  know  the  value  of 
a  good  voice.  Most  people  betray  their 
character  through  their  month.  It  is 
sometimes  what  they  say,  'but  more  often 
the  tone  of  their  voice.  It  seems  to  me 
almost  a  sacrilege  to  see  a  voice  which 
might  have  been  as  clear  as  a  flute  and  mu¬ 
sical  as  a  cornet  turned  into  a  sound  like 
that  which  comes  from  a  cracked  tin  horn. 
Sound  English  and  a  good  voice  will  carry 
any  man  far  along  the  road.  I  want  my 
children  well  drilled  in  music  and  voice 
culture,  even  if  they  must  take  time  away 
from  other  more  ornamental  studies.  You  i 
will  remember  that  I  am  talking  about  ] 
children  in  the  rural  schools,  who  are  not 
very  likely  to  go  on  through  high  school. 

I  think  a  fair  criticism  of  our  modern 
education  is  that  it  never  gets  to  any 
finish.  The  graded  school  is  supposed  to 
fit  for  high  school.  Then  the  high  school 
fits  for  college,  and  the  college  gets  the 
student  ready  for  some  “advanced”  course. 
There  seems  to  he  no  point  along  the  way 
where  a  student  may  step  out  and  say: 
“I  am  prepared  to  do  something  well.” 

3.  Here  J  would  put  arithmetic.  But 
not  the  sort  commonly  taught  in  rural 
schools.  I  should  cut  away  from  the  text¬ 


books  and  spend  time  over  the  common 
problems  of  farm  life.  When  1  taught 
a  district  school  an  old  farmer  came  and 
complained  because  his  boys  could  not 
figure  “the  pitch  of  a  roof”  or  tell  how 
many  shingles  he  needed.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  arithmetic  in  rural  schools 
based  entirely  upon  rural  problems — fig¬ 
uring  fat  in  milk,  yields  and  price,  and  all 
those  things  which  farmers  must  figure 
out..  I  would  like  to  see  it  combined  with 
elementary  political  economy.  For  in¬ 
stance,  follow  milk,  or  apples,  or  potatoes, 
or  eggs,  or  wheat  through  to  the  enn- 
sumer,  and  make  careful  figures  to  show 
just  what  part  of  the  final  price  comes 
back  to  the  farmer — and  who  gets  the 
rest  of  it.  Combine  with  that  figures  to 
show  the  cost  of  production.  If  this  plan 
could  be  followed  closely  for  a  few  years 
we  should  have  material  for  some  of  the 
most  valuable  text-books  ever  issued. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  teach  the  great 
problem  of  distribution — which  is  the 
most  important  domestic  problem  we  now 
have. 

4.  The  dielionary  habit.  I  would  com¬ 
pel  every  child  to  form  the  habit  of  hunt¬ 
ing  up  words  and  their  meanings  in  the 
dictionary.  That  would  lead  to  journeys 
after  information  to  an  encyclopedia.  Few 
of  us  can  ever  realize  the  wonderful  value 
of  such  a  habit.  With  a  good  knowledge 
of  English  and  this  dictionary  habit  well 
fixed  a  child  will  learn  about  all  the  geog¬ 
raphy,  history  and  science  that  is  good  for 
him.  unless  he  is  to  handle  such  subjects 
professionally.  Most  children  must  be 
driven  to  the  dictionary  if  they  ever  go 
to  if,  at  all.  They  can  he  taught  to  make 
such  visits  a  natural  part  of  life — and  the 
best  part  of  an  education.  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  trying  to  give  a  child  a  mind 
stored  with  all  knowledge.  I  would 
rather  he  had  a  dictionary  mind;  that  is. 
a  knowledge  of  just  where  to  go  for  refer¬ 
ences  when  he  needs  them.  To  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  rural  child  does  not  have 
access  to  books  and  libraries.  I  would  an¬ 
swer  that  this  form  of  education  will  force 
him  to  accumulate  them  He  will  leant 
to  know  and  he  will  sp'-nd  some  of  the 
money  which  would  otherwise  go  for  less 
valued  things  on  books. 

*  *  *  *  * 

5.  • Toy  in  the  job.  That  is  what  I 
would  have  taught  in  the  rural  school.  I 


mean  pride  in  farming,  joy  in  country  life, 
hope  for  the  business,  contentment  with 
home.  I  have  made  it  my  business  to 
talk  with  many  men  and  women  who  left 
the  farm.  The  great  majority  of  them 
say  they  started  as  children  with  a  great 
natural  love  for  the  country.  As  they 
got  old  enough  to  understand  it  became 
evident  that  many  of  the  farmers  around 
them  were  crying  down  their  own  busi¬ 
ness.  It.  was  almost  all  complaint — no 
one  stood  up  straight  for  farming  as  a 
business.  Most  of  the  old  folks  growled 
about  school  taxes,  and  this  growling  was 
reflected  in  the  school.  Some  of  these 
tax-bewailers  seemed  to  think  the  teacher 
was  little  short  of  a  grafter  for  taking 
their  money.  Both  she  and  the  pupils 
were  merely  tolerated  as  a  sort  of  neces¬ 
sary  evil.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
“joy  in  the  job”  ever  taught  in  that  school, 
and  from  the  time  they  came  to  under¬ 
stand  something  of  life  these  men  and 
women  say  they  were  influenced  to  con¬ 
sider  farming  as  an  inferior  business. 
Many  of  them  got  away.  Some  lacked 
the  energy  and  courage  to  go.  Others.  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  remained  on  the  farm 
because  they  loved  the  life,  and'  now  it 
may  be  said'  of  them  ; 

“Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a 
full  age,  like  the  shock  of  grain  cometh  in 
its  season.” 

It  is  because  we  need  more  of  such 
farmers  that  I  would  have  what  I  call 
“joy  in  the  job”  taught  in  every  rural 
school. 

***** 

And  here  it  is  Saturday  afternoon.  It 
is  a  beautiful  day,  bright  and  clear,  the 
sky  blue  and  a  gentle  wind  blowing.  A 
great  time  for  weed-killing.  Here  come 
Cherry-top  and  the  Japanese  boy: 

“We  think  we  worked  pretty  well 
through  the  forenoon  ;  can’t  we  go  fish¬ 
ing?” 

Well,  why  not?  Tell  me  that!  In  all 
the  cities  and  towns  Saturday  is  a  leg;.] 
half-holiday.  If  these  boys  worked  for 
me  in  town  1  could  not  hold  them,  any¬ 
way.  Is  farming  to  he  a  business  which 
compels  hoys  to  work  while  boys  in  other 
lines  of  enterprise  may  play?  If  so. 
could  anyone  ever  teach  “joy  in  the  job” 
to  farm  boys  when  they  come  to  under¬ 
stand  things?  I'll  ask  you  that. 

n.  w.  c. 


TRY  THEM  ON 
IN  YOUR  HOME 
BEFORE  PAYING 
(Not  a  C.  O.  D.  Offer) 


Genuine  kid  uppers,  HAND  TURNED  SOLES  (the 
only  process  producing  a  real  comfort  shoe.)  Cats- 
paw  rubber  heels,  cushion  in-soics  spell  foot-ease 


If  you  prefer  little  narrower  toe  and  higher 
heel  than  above  cut,  order  style  482.  Same 
price — same  quality. 

SAVE  TWO  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS 

A«  manufacturers  we  can  cut  your  shoe  bill  almost 
i.i  HALF. 

Mail  Coupon  To-day — Sizes  2/2  to  9  fp 

Velva  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  R-2,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Send  me  comfort  slippers.  If  sptisfaetory  I  will  send  money 
by  return  mail.  If  not  1  will  return  shoes. 

Name . . . Size . 

Address . .  Style..... . 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


92  BUYS  BEST 

“"OVER  ALLS 

Direct  From  Factory 

For  a  limited  time  only.  Made  of  best  quality,  closely 
woven  blue  denim  or  gray  covert  doth.  Siz«*  waist  or 
rbesl  30  to  44.  Leg  in-seam  30  to  36.  Send  money-order 
or  check.  Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory  when  exam¬ 
ined.  Send  for  catalog. 

STAND1SH  &  ALDEN,  Inc.  Box  677,  Dept.  101,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


NOW  BUYS  A 

STANDARD  NON-SKID 


Ford  and  other  light  car  owners  can  now  buy  a  tire  of  recog¬ 
nized  standing  and  quality  at  a  price  that  Firestone  knows  is 
the  greatest  value  ever  offered  to  the  motoring  public. 

Cords  At  New  Low  Prices 

Firestone  Cords  also  are  offered  at  lower  prices:  30x3^,  $24.50; 
32x4,  $46.30;  34x4*4,  $54.90.  Tire  repair  men,  who  judge  values 
best,  class  the  Firestone  Cord  as  the  sturdiest  carcass  made. 
Forty-seven  high-grade  car  manufacturers  now  use  it  as  orig¬ 
inal  equipment. 

Go  to  the  Firestone  dealer.  He  offers  you  greater  protection  and  economy 
at  a  time  when  protection  and  economy  are  demanded  as  never  before. 
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Price 

$230.00 

f.  o.|b. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


MERRY  GARDEN  AUTO-CULTIVATOR 


will  double  the  returns  from  your  truck  farm  or 
nursery.  It  solves  the  labor  problem.  A  boy 
can-  do  as  much  work  as  lour  men  with 
hand  cultivators. 

With  a  Merry  Garden  you  can  cultivate,  disc, 
harrow  and  weed  in  any  soil.  It  straddles 
narrow  rows,  works  between  the  wider  ones  and 
gets  close  to  roots  if  desired.  Easy  to  guide, 
back  and  turn  around  and  light  to  handle. 
All  mechanism  is  of  the  latest  approved  design— 

2  h.  p.  Evinrude  water-cooled  motor,  completely 
incased  gears,  Bosch  magneto,  trouble  proof 
lubrication.  Anna  Air  Cleaner. 

Try  It  For  Five  Days 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  \vc  claim  or  money  back. 
Price  S230  f.o.h.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Write  for 
free  descriptive  literature. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MACHINE  &  MFC.  CO. 

2634  E.  79th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 

LIVE  DEALERS  WANTED 


WITTE  $7Q 

Buzz  Saw  *  v 


With  Safety 
Feed  Table 


F.O.B. 
_  K.  C. 

From  Pittsburgb 
$6.60 

Mor« 


Zip!  Cuts  just 


as  fast  as  you  can 
feed  wood  to  saw.  No  limit  to  the 
amount  of  wood  you  can  cut.  WITTE  Power 
Buzz  Sawa  are  built  in  3  sizes— small,  medium  and 
large.  Engine  and  Saw  Complete.  No  farm 
should  be  without  one.  Description  and  prices 
FREE.  We  also  make  Log  Saws,  Tree  Saws  and 
big  Portable  Saw  Rigs.  Specify  kmd  you  can  use, 
and  we  will  quote  you  special. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1893  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1893  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAIN 7 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  jou  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  yon  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction!  1  ua  ran  teed . 
On  order*  for  thirty  zallon*  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


A ,  HORSES 
Cows  and  Pig’s 


Clean,  dry,  soft  wood  shavings 
make  excellent  bedding  for 
horses,  cows  and  pigs.  They 
save  money  and  keep  the  stable 
sweet  and  clean.  Sold  in  bales. 

Write  today  lor  our  low  prices 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 

84  Foster  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  TOP-DRESSING 

Nitrate  of  Soda-- Nitrateof  Potash 

FOR  SEEDING  DOWN 

Barium-Phosphate 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets 

WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 
2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Iceless  Refrigerators 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  about  what  is  known  as  the 
iceless  icebox,  a  device  for  keeping  food 
reasonably  cool  without  ice.  Two  years 
ago  wre  printed  a  full  description  of  such 
a  device,  and  the  picture  shown  herewith 
is  a  reprint  from  this  article.  Of  course, 
such  a  cooling  device  is  merely  a  substi- 
tue  for  a  good  icebox,  but  in  many  cases, 
if  properly  made,  it  will  help  preserve 
food  for  a  reasonable  time  ;  for  instance, 
such  a  device  will  keep  the  milk  from 
souring  and  butter  from  melting.  The 
principle  upon  which  this  operates  is 
based  on  a  simple  law  of  physics.  Heat 
is  required  to  change  water  into  vapor. 
When  water  evaporates  on  a  hot  day. 
this  beat  is  taken  from  the  air.  In  the 
harvest  field,  years  ago,  when  we  were 
hoys,  the  men  would  take  n  jug  of  water 
from  the  spring  down  into  the  field  and 
wrap  a  towel  or  an  old  coat  around  it. 
This  cover  was  kept  wet  with  ordinary 
water.  The  evaporation  cooled  the  jug 
and  kept  the  water  cold  for  a  long  time. 
The  -South  American  Indians  and  people 
in  Africa  have  for  many  years  used  this 
principle  in  keeping  their  drinking  water 
cool.  They  use  large  earthenware  jugs, 
which  are  quite  porous.  The  water  seeps 
slowly  through  the  sides  of  these  jugs,  so 
that  when  they  are  hung  in  a  current  of 
air  the  evaporation  keeps  the  water  fairly 
cool. 

The  iceless  refrigerator  shown  in  the 
illustration  makes  use  of  this  principle. 
The  water  is  placed  in  a  pan  shown  at 
the  top  of  the  box.  This  water  seeps 
through  the  cloth  covering  the  screen  and 
evaporates,  thus  taking  the  heat  from  the 


Simple  Form  of  Iccless  Refrigerator 


air  and  keeping  the  box  cold.  When  con¬ 
ditions  are  right  it  is  said  that  by  these 
simple  means  the  interior  of  this  refriger¬ 
ator  may  he  kept  at  about  55  degrees, 
even  when  the  outside  air  may  be  as  high 
as  95  degrees.  There  must,  of  course,  lie 
a  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  through 
this  cloth.  The  box  must  he  kept  out 
of  the  sun  and  placed,  if  possible,  where 
there  is  a  good  circulation  of  air.  The 
cloth  must  be  thick,  and  yet  not  too  thick 
to  hold  the  water  too  long.  A  thin  cloth® 
will  throw  off  the  water  too  fast.  A 
heavy  weight  of  canton  flannel  has  been 
suggested  as  the  best  doth  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  When  burlap  is  used,  the  water 
evaporates  too  rapidly,  while  from  a  thick 
flannel  evaporation  is  too  slow. 

Th  refrigerator  shown  in  the  picture  is 
four  feet  high  and  one  foot  square.  A 
wooden  frame  is  first,  made,  as  shown  in 
the  picture,  and  this  is  covered  with  a 
rustproof  screen  wire.  Wooden  shelves 
are  placed  inside,  or  in  many  cases,  it  is 
thought  better  to  put  a  wooden  frame 
covered  with  heavy  screen  material  in 
place  of  the  wooden  shelves.  Three  or 
four  shelves  are  used  in  a  refrigerator 
which  is  to  he  four  feet  tall.  After  the 
frame  has  been  made  a  jacket  of  canton 
flannel  is  put  on  all  around  the  box.  This 
jacket  is  a  straight  piece  of  cloth,  cut  to 
tit  the  frame  closely,  and  hemmed  with 
the  smooth  side  out.  It  may  he  tacked 
on  to  the  frame,  hut  is  generally  buttoned 
on  or  fastened  with  the  curtain  hooks 
used  on  automobiles.  The  jacket  entirely 
covers  three  sides  of  the  box,  the  door  be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  covered  with  another  piece. 
A  flap  of  the  flannel  extends  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  door  and  buttons  over  the 
framework.  At  the  top  of  each  side  of 
the  covering,  including  the  door,  a  double 
flap  of  canton  flannel,  a  little  narrower 
in  width,  is  sewed  on.  These  strips  or 
wicks  should  he  long  enough  to  reach  into 
the  pan  of  water  about  five  inches.  They 
will  draw  up  enough  of  the  water  to  keep 
the  entire  surface  of  the  jacket  wet.  Nat¬ 
urally  this  refrigerator  should  be  kept  in 
a  place  where  the  air  freely  circulates 
and  yet  not  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Refrigerators  of  this  type  are  now  offered 
for  sale,  but  almost  any  man  with  a  little 
idea  of  mechanical  development  can  make 
one  without  great  trouble.  Do  not  expect 
that  it  will  fully  take  the  place  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  icebox,  because  it  cannot  do  so.  It 
will,  however,  prove  useful  in  keeping 
milk,  blitter  and  similar  articles  cool. 


Tou  Will  Like 

Instant  Postum 

And  It  Will  Like  You 


People  who  say,  I  like 
coffee ,  but  it  doesn't 
like  me”  will  find  Instant 
Postum  much  more  consid® 
erate  of  their  health. 

This  pure  cereal  drink 
combines  wholesome  Qual¬ 
ity  with  rich  coffee-like 
flavor. 


Instant  Postum  is  made 
instantly  in  the  cup. 


Theres  a  Reason 
for  Postum 

At  all  grocers 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc 
Battle  Creek, Michigan. 


Instant  © 

©  POSTUM 

A  BEVERAGE 

'"•d*  of  different  parts  of 
•nd  a  amall  portion  of  Molssie* 


«<av>«rv*t*  If 


Postum  Cereal  Company. 

Battu  C*cck.  Micm.USA 


MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5'/2%  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers,  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $1 15,000 
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rnAuto 

Tractor  Business 

I  In  G  to  8  Weeks— Earn  $150  to  5400  m 
H  Month .  The  Rahe  Practical  Method  gives 
M  best  and  quickest  training.  Big  demand  for  our 
graduates  everywhere  because  of  greater  ability 
The  success  of  38,000  graduates  proves  superiority 
of  our  practical  training  methods. 

vnerrJetiSchoo/ 

■Worlds  Oldest  and  Greatest 

Twice  more  equipment  and  twice  more  floor  Bpaco  used 
in  daily  practice  than  any  auto  school  in  America.  Every 
man  16  years  and  older  can  learn  here  quickly.  Plenty 
of  room  for  individual  practical  instruction. 

WRITE  TODAY  Free  68-page  book. 

______  Special  Tuition  rate 

and  proof  of  opportunities  on  request. 

Address  School  nearest  you. 

Rahe  School  DePt.  2243 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Cincinnati.  O. 
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WHY  USE  ARSENIC— 

a  deadly  poison  on  your  crops? 

USE  BUG  DEATH 

which  contains  NO  ARSENIC,  NO  PARIS 
GREEN.  A  fungicide  and  insecticide  to  be 
applied  in  dust  form. 

Reliable,  Dependable 
24  years 

For  sale  by  your  local 
dealer  or  seedsman. 

Write  for  booklets 

Danforth  Chemical  Co. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

Also  makers  of 

BUG  DEATH  APHIS 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILT,  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Eetab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

„„n’t  neglect  to  send  for  my  New 
Bargain  Fence  and  Gato  Book  and  see  for 
yourself  how  you  can  SAVE  BIG  MONEY  buying 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Don't  buy  any  fence  until  you  get  thi«  book  and  compare 
my  prices  on  BROWN'S  HEAVY  ACIDTEST  GALVANIZED 
WIRE  FENCE— the  fence  that  reaiata  ruat  longar— that's 
atiffer  and  stronger—tbat  outlasts  all  others. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

1  pay  the  frolght  and  save  you  20%  to  40%.  Over  150  atyUa. 
Also  Gates,  Barb  Wire.  Writo  for  Bargain  Book  today.  [8] 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  259  Cleveland,  0. 


Wdmlling 

A  Paying  Business 

Everybody  wants  a  dependable  fresh  water  sup¬ 
ply.  The  contractor  with  his  Ithaca  Well  Drill 
finds  hardly  any  limit  to  his  business.  We  supply 
standard  outfits  complete,  mounted  with  power,  or 
separate  outfits  to  operate  with  your  own  engine  or 
tractor.  Widely  adaptable  in  use— Water,  Gas  and 
Oil  Wells,  Blast  Hole  Drilling,  Prospecting  for 
Minerals.  Small  investment  starts  operator  in 
tine  paying,  permanent  busiuess,  all  his  own. 

Write  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS. 

432  West  State  St.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  beats  them  all.  One  horse  cuts  two  rows.  Car¬ 
ries  to  the  shock.  Worked  by  1,2  or3  men.  No  dan¬ 
ger.  No  twine.  Free  trial.  We  also  make  STUMP 
PULLERS  and  TILE  DITCHERS  Catalog  free.  Agents 
Wanted.  H.  D.  BENNETT  &  CO.,  Westerville,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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THE  BUSINESS  FA  EVER  S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  HIM 

I'nblluhrd  nrrklj  by  ttar  Kurd  I'nbliihlnt  Company.  833  Went  80th  Straef,  Saw  fork 

Herbert  W.  Coi.linowood,  President  ami  Editor. 

Jons  J.  Dnxow,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8>4  marks,  or  10*6  francs.  Kemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  Sew  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  11.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  REAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  enjoy  reading  The  Rural  New-Yorker  very  much 
indeed,  and  I  enclose  a  check  herewith  for  $10,  ;md  at 
your  rate  of  subscription — which  is  altogether  too  cheap 
— -I  estimate  that  this  payment  will  last  longer  than  I 
will.  If  you  want  further  renewal,  you  can  take  the 
subject  up  with  my  administrator.  lewis  sperry, 
Connecticut. 

IT  is  our  sincere  hope  that  Mr.  Sperry  may  outlive 
the  $10  by  many  years,  and  may  we  all  be  on 
band  to  help  make  The  It.  N.-Y.  more  and  more  of  a 
human  document. 

* 

THE  following  eminently  wise  statement  is  taken 
from  the  Monthly  Crop  Reporter  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture: 

Whether  it  pays  a  farmer  best  in  the  long  run  to  sell 
grain  when  harvested  or  to  hold  for  higher  prices  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  two  factors,  namely,  the  average  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  from  the  harvest  price  (usually  the  low 
price)  to  the  seasonal  high  price,  and  the  cost  of  holding 
during  this  period.  If  the  cost  of  holding  exceeds  the 
average  seasonal  difference  in  price  between  the  low  and 
high  period  it  does  not  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
average  seasonal  variation  in  price  is  greater  than  the 
cost  of  holding,  it  pays  to  hold. 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  Department  may  safely 
“defy  contradiction.'’  The  statement  is  absolutely 
unanswerable.  No  one  can  dispute  it.  It  pays  to 
bold  grain  if  it  pays.  The  country  is  safe  while  such 
profound  wisdom  reigns  at  Washington.  But,  seri¬ 
ously.  to  use  a  common  expression,  can  you  beat  it? 

* 

E  are  watching  the  growth  of  kudzu  in  Ber¬ 
gen  Co.,  N.  J.,  with  interest.  The  roots  were 
planted  much  like  asparagus,  in  late  April.  The 
vines  made  but  little  growth  during  the  cool  weather, 
hut  now  they  are  starting  out.  By  June  10  some  of 
them  were  about  4  ft.  long,  running  out  over  the 
ground  like  a  Lima  bean  vine.  The  plant  is  a  le¬ 
gume,  and  does  not  seem  to  require  lime  or  heavy 
feeding,  and  is  relished  by  stock.  From  all  that  we 
can  learn,  it  makes  such  a  growth  as  to  become  a 
nuisance  in  the  garden  or  in  cultivated  fields,  hut  in 
old  pastures  or  waste  fields  we  believe  it  will  prove 
a  great  addition  to  our  list  of  forage  plants.  Some 
farmers  call  it  a  weed.  That  is  what  many  call 
Sweet  clover  today.  Many  of  our  cultivated  plants 
were  formerly  “weeds.”  We  imagine  that  50  years 
from  now  our  common  ragweed  will  be  considered  a 
valuable  manurial  crop.  It  is  reported  that  rnosqui- 
teesare  rarely  found  in  places  where  the  common 
smartweed  grows  heavily.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
some  wise  men  to  develop  an  ornamental  smartweed 
which  will  serve  as  plant  policeman  to  chase 
mosquitoes  off  the  place. 

* 

BEFORE  the  month  of  June  was  half  gone  there 
was  trouble  over  the  new  immigration  law. 
Under  it  immigration  for  the  next  year  is  limited  to 
3  per  cent  of  each  nationality  figured  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  born  in  this  country.  Each  month 
one-twelfth  of  this  number  will  be  admitted.  Be¬ 
fore  the  first  two  weeks  of  June  the  full  number  of 
Italians  and  of  several  other  nationalities  had  been 
admitted.  Several  thousand  Italians  must  be  sent 
back  or  kept  here  for  a  month  at  the  expense  of  the 
steamship  companies.  But  for  this  law  there  would 
be  a  great  rush  to  this  country  from  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  most  of  those  who  try  to  start  are  not  of  a 
desirable  class.  If  any  large  proportion  of  these 
people  were  farmers  or  disposed  to  country  life  it 
would  be  well  to  welcome  them,  and  even  induce 
them  to  come.  As  it  is,  most  of  them  will  remain  in 
the  Atlantic  coast  cities,  already  crowded  to  excess 
and  rapidly  filling  with  a  discontented  and  lawless 
element.  There  are  thousands  of  men  here  who  have 
been  out  of  work  for  weeks.  If  it  were  possible  to 
scatter  these  immigrants  and  locate  them  in  the 
country  it  might  be  possible  to  assimilate  them  and 
make  them  into  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  Ameri¬ 


cans.  When  they  crowd  into  the  great  cities  and  live 
in  close  colonies  it  will  he  impossible  for  them  ever 
to  get  the  real  spirit  of  democracy.  That  we  believe 
to  be  impossible  without  family  contact  with  the  soil, 
and  the  ownership  or  the  hope  of  ownership  of  a 
piece  of  land. 

* 

We  have  in  our  neighborhood  a  "hunt”  modeled  along 
old  English  lines,  whose  members,  accompanied  by  a 
pack  of  hounds,  ride  over  our  farms  in  pursuit  of  a  real 
or  imaginary  fox.  To  facilitate  their  passage  across  the 
fields,  they  have  erected  barways,  or,  as  they  call  them, 
panels,  wherever  a  wire  fence  intervenes.  This  is  all 
done,  of  course,  with  the  farmers’  permission,  and  they 
pay  without  question  all  claims  for  damage  arising  out 
of  their  “hunts.” 

Among  several  such  barways  on  our  place  are  two 
directly  opposite,  one  at  the  north  line  and  the  other  on 
the  south.  On  nearly  every  “hunt”  the  horsemen  travel 
in  practically  a  direct  line  between  these  two  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  farm.  Will  such  a  procedure  eventually  gain 
for  them  a  permanent  right  of  way?  What  steps  should 
we  take,  such  being  the  case,  to  prevent  this,  without 
shutting  them  off  entirely?  b.  s. 

N  several  parts  of  New  York  State  this  question 
has  become  an  important  one.  These  “hunts” 
have  become  regular  institutions.  Of  course,  the 
average  man  or  woman  would  do  far  more  good  in 
the  world  if  they  would  go  hunting  for  insects  or 
weeds — or  for  opportunity  for  helping  mankind — 
instead  of  chasing  an  imaginary  fox.  Still,  while 
there  is  freedom  left  in  the  country,  there  is  no  law 
to  prevent  fox  hunting,  if  the  hunters  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  sport.  There  is  no  danger  that  these 
“hunters”  will  obtain  a  permanent  right  of  way 
where  they  cross  your  farm  with  your  permission. 
The  hunters  are  licensees,  and  their  license  is  a  per¬ 
sonal.  revokable  and  non-assignahle  privilege. 

* 

R.  JOHN  II.  FINLEY,  formerly  head  of  the 
New  York  State  Educational  Department,  is 
now  in  Europe  studying  social  conditions  in  the  new 
republics.  He  makes  some  striking  statements  about 
Czechoslovakia.  We  ask  no  one  to  try  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  that  country,  but  it  will  interest  us 
because  it  is  facing  great  social  and  agricultural 
problems  which  may,  on  a  larger  scale,  arise  here. 
Dr.  Finley  says  he  reached  Prague,  the  capital  of  this 
nation,  just  in  time  to  witness  a  parade  of  100,000 
farmers  and  their  families.  It  was  a  protest  against 
communism — mostly  by  small  land-owners.  They 
inarched  “with  local  pride  and  national  loyalty”— 
the  true  “backbone  of  the  nation.”  In  that  country 
the  small  land  proprietors  are  the  strongest  social 
and  political  force.  There  is  little  danger  that  the 
nation  will  he  swept  into  any  extreme  x-adical  pro¬ 
gram  like  Russia  so  long  as  these  peasant  fanners 
own  their  homes  and  feel  that  they  are  fairly  treated. 
The  radical  or  explosive  element  is  found  in  the 
cities,  and  the  difference  in  feeling  between  these 
two  classes  is  easily  understood.  One  has  never 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  a  permanent  home. 
The  city  workman  usually  lives  here  and  there,  with¬ 
out  becoming  permanently  attached  to  the  soil.  The 
farmer  or  small  freeholder  owns  his  piece  of  land, 
and,  therefore,  feels  that  he  is  a  partner  with  the 
earth.  He  has  his  feet  in  the  soil,  and  becomes  at¬ 
tached  to  it  like  a  tree.  lie  feels  that  his  partner 
is  God-made  rather  than  man-made,  and  from  the 
very  nature  of  his  life  he  becomes  a  solid  part  of 
what  he  conceives  to  he  orderly  government.  This 
sound  and  strong,  home-loving  and  land-owning  ele¬ 
ment  has  always  been  the  bedrock  upon  which  a 
strong  and  righteous  government  must  be  built.  No 
strong  republic  is  possible  without  this  land-owning 
class.  Such  a  republic  will  be  true  to  its  name  only 
as  this  class  may  feel  that  ic  is  fairly  treated  and 
not  exploited.  Dr.  Finley  is  hopeful  for  the  future 
of  this  republic  with  the  unpronounceable  name  be¬ 
cause  those  peasant  farmers  are  to  control  it  Dr. 
Finley  tells  of  his  visit  to  Masaryk,  president  of 
this  republic.  lie  found  the  son  of  a  coachman, 
lame  and  ill,  living  in  the  palace  once  occupied  by 
Maria  Theresa.  And  this  man  of  the  plain  people, 
thrown  up  as  Lincoln  was  from  the  lower  levels  of 
society  said : 

Independence  will  not  preserve  and  save  a  nation.  It 
is  only  a  means  to  attain  the  righteous  living  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  And  no  nation,  as  no  individual,  can  live  righte¬ 
ously  that  lives  to  its  self-determined  self  alone. 

We  take  that  to  be  another  way  of  saying  that  in 
a  republic  like  ours  icc  must  do  it  ourselves.  We 
must  keep  alive  the  old  strength  and  independence 
of  the  American  freeholder,  and  take  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  business,  under  the  law,  away  from  the 
politicians  and  into  our  own  hands. 

* 

HAT  is  known  as  the  “sales  tax”  is  being  ad¬ 
vocated  by  many  business  men  and  manu¬ 
facturers  as  a  reform  in  our  income  tax  laws.  No 
one  dreams  that  the  general  principle  of  the  income 
tax  will  ever  be  repealed,  but  efforts  are  being 
quietly  made  to  change  it.  The  proposed  sales  tax 
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would  put  a  definite  tax  on  all  gross  sales  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  omit  most  of  the  profit  charges  now 
figured  in  the  income  tax.  At  first  thought  the 
scheme  seems  plausible,  yet  farmers  have  lined  up 
solidly  against  the  plan.  Their  argument  is  that 
the  operation  of  such  a  system  would  simply  pass 
(he  tax  along  to  the  final  consumer.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  would  discount  the  tax  by  charging  enough 
more  for  his  goods  to  make  the  jobber  pay  it.  The 
jobber  in  like  manner  would  pass  it  along  to  the  agent, 
and  lie  in  turn  to  the  commission  man  and  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Then  the  retailer  would  also  add  enough  to 
the  price  of  the  goods  to  compel  the  final  consumer 
to  pay  the  tax.  That  is  the  way  much  of  the  present 
“excess  profits”  tax  has  been  worked  off.  The  plain 
or  common  people  have  other  uses  and  other  values 
to  the  nation  beside  that  of  playing  the  part  of 
patient  beasts  of  burden  or  chopping  block  for  taxes. 
Some  features' of  the  income  tax  are  unjust,  and 
must  be  remedied,  but  not  in  any  such  way  as  will 
permit  the  rich  to  shift  their  honest  share  upon  the 
public. 

* 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  someone  aptly  said  “the 
time  lias  come  for  the  Holstein  men  to  catch  up 
with  the  Holstein  cow.”  This  association  is  now 
one  of  the  great  national  associations  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  came  (o  Syracuse  face  to  face  with  the  dirty 
scandal  of  the  “Charlie  Cole  case.”  This  foul  thing 
lias  fastened  itself  upon  the  association  like  a  loath¬ 
some  disease,  and  all  honest  men,  whether  they  be 
Holstein  breeders  or  not,  had  the  right  to  expect  that 
this  great  association  would  stop  its  growth,  even  if 
they  had  to  cut  it  out!  It  must  be  said  in  truth 
that  the  association  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 
It  compromised  and  twisted  on  the  subject.  Its 
message  does  not  ring  clear  and  true  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  honest  men  who  have  practically  every¬ 
thing  they  own  tied  up  in  Holstein  cattle.  But  this 
failure  to  rise  up  to  the  heights  of  moral  power  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  real  breeders  and  farmers.  At 
the  Syracuse  meeting  practically  75  per  cent  of  the 
members  present  voted  for  a  resolution  containing 
the  following : 

We  regret  the  unfortunate  situation  known  as  the 
Cole-Cabana  controversy  and  the  litigation  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith.  We  commend  the  vigorous  action  of 
those  officers  and  directors  who  have  fought  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  our  records,  and  we  urge  that  this  most 
important  matter  be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
realizing  that  the  preservation  and  integrity  of  the 
records  made  by  the  Black  and  White  cow  is  the  basis 
of  the  industry. 

The  resolution  was  "laid  on  the  table”  through  the 
votes  of  proxies  controlled  by  a  little  group  of  law¬ 
yers  and  professional  organizers.  The  meeting  fur¬ 
nished  complete  evidence  that  when  a  farm  organi¬ 
zation  falls  into  the  hands  of  lawyers,  politicians 
and  side-steppers  it  is  headed  for  nothing  but  trouble. 

* 

WENTY-TWO  Senators  at  Washington  repre¬ 
senting  farm  States  have  made  an  agreement 
to  support  and  push  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  an¬ 
other  large  group  of  members  has  been  formed  to 
act  in  a  similar  way.  The  object  of  this  is  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  agricultural  forces  in  Congress  so  that  they 
can  not  only  support  but  propose  suitable  farm  legis¬ 
lation.  This  is  the  first  time  such  an  organization 
has  been  attempted  in  the  American  Congress.  There 
are  big  problems  of  transportation,  tariff  and  taxa¬ 
tion  which  peculiarly  affect  farmers,  and  this  organi¬ 
zation  will  help  handle  them.  This  is  following  the 
example  of  France.  In  that  country  the  farmers 
are  recognized  as  the  most  important  class.  They 
are  well  organized  and  control  the  French  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  through  it  the  nation.  In  this  country 
we  hear  little  of  the  French  farmer,  yet  he  is  the 
controlling  factor  in  France.  The  American  farmer 
should  occupy  much  the  same  position.  He  did  in 
what  we  are  now  pleased  to  call  “the  good  old  days.” 


Brevities 

There  may  be  a  great  difference  between  “hot  stuff” 
and  “hot  air.” 

Business  will  not  greatly  improve  until  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  farmer  is  restored. 

“Filled”  condensed  milk  is  made  by  substituting 
cocoanut  oil  for  cream  in  the  condensed  product.  It  is 
a  fraud,  the  same  as  oleo. 

No  wonder  the  supply  of  stable  manure  is  falling  off. 
Last  year  there  were  1,705,011  horses  kept  in  American 
towns  and  cities ;  in  1910  there  were  3,182,789. 

We  have  had  several  requests  for  the  value  of  mold¬ 
ing  sand.  Many  farmers  think  they  have  good  deposits 
of  it.  This  sand  is  quoted  in  the  engineering  journals 
all  the  way  from  $1.50  to  $2.75  per  load,  depending  on 
quality  and  location.  There  seeme  to  be  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality  of  this  sand  as  there  is  in  bread  or  cake. 
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Union  Labor  and  the  Farmers 

la  his  opening  address  at  the  forty-first  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
the  city  of  Denver,  last  week,  Samuel  Gompers,  the 
president  of  the  Federation,  made  a  plea  for  unity 
of  action  between  farmers  and  workers  in  other 
industries. 

“The  enemies  to  the  workers  in  industry.”  said  he, 
“are  at  work  also  in  trying  to  drive  back  the  position 
secured  by  the  farmers  of  our  country  in  these  past  few 
years.  We  must  get  nearer  and  closer  to  the  men 
engaged  in  the  agricultural  work  of  America.  The 
farmers,  the  men  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  industry  must  have  a  closer  alliance  and  co¬ 
operation  in  order  that  we  shall  not  be  crushed  by  the 
reaction  of  captains  of  industry  or  princes  of  finance.” 

Irresponsible  suggestions  have  been  made  before 
for  a  unity  between  farmers  and  organized  labor. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  openly  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  president  of  the  Federation  in  a  formal 
address. 

For  many  reasons  co-operation  between  farmers 
and  workers  in  the  other  industries  is  logical  and 
desirable.  Workers  on  the  farms  produce  87  per 
cent  of  the  annual  wealth  in  raw  materials.  The 
workers  on  the  railroads  and  in  the  factories  and 
shops  take  this  raw  material  and  in  some  cases  in¬ 
crease  its  value  by  their  skill  and  labor  in  changing 
it  into  new  forms  of  utility.  Much  of  the  raw 
material  of  the  farm  is  used  as  food  for  the  workers. 
The  utilities  put  into  the  raw  materials  from  the 
farms  and  the  mines  are  then  sold  back  to  the  farms. 
The  power  of  the  farmer  to  buy  is  limited  by  the 
amount  he  receives  for  his  raw  material.  lie  can 
buy  only  in  proportion  to  what  he  can  sell.  So,  too, 
the  workei’s  in  other  industries  can  sell  him  back 
of  the  products  of  their  labor  only  amounts  sufficient 
to  balance  what  they  buy  of  him.  The  city  workers 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  farmer  for  both  food 
and  raw  material,  and  for  consumers  for  the  product 
of  their  own  labor  as  a  class.  It  is  natural  therefore 
that  the  suggestion  to  get  together  should  come  from 
the  factory  and  transportation  workers,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  right  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  would  be  a  benefit  to  both.  We  believe 
that  it  would  be. 

One  of  the  first  questions  for  discussion  in  the 
conferences  between  farm  and  industrial  workers 
would  be  our  system  of  exchange.  The  farmer  today 
works  close  to  14  hours  a  day,  and  his  wife,  who 
contributes  to  production,  works  longer  hours  than 
her  husband.  The  time  of  the  skilled  dairyman  to¬ 
day  is  estimated  as  worth  28  cents  an  hour.  Union 
laborers  work  44  hours  a  week,  or  less  than  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  draw  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  an  hour. 

In  the  exchange  of  any  product  of  the  farm  for 
products  of  the  factory  the  farmer  exchanges  three 
hours  of  his  work  for  one  hour  of  labor  in  the  fac¬ 
tory.  In  many  cases  it  is  more.  The  equitable  basis 
of  exchange  is  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  commodities  exchanged.  Mr.  Gompers  is 
familiar  with  these  economic  facts.  He  is  too  far- 
seeing  a  man  to  suppose  that  this  unequal  system 
of  exchange  could  be  maintained  in  any  scheme  of 
co-operation  that  can  be  mutually  worked  out  be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  industrial  workers.  The  only 
reasonable  inference  is  that  he  is  willing  to  forego 
any  advantage  that  union  labor  now  enjoys  over  the 
labor  of  the  farm  for  the  sake  of  the  savings  and 
mutual  protection  that  would  result  to  both  as  a 
result  of  co-operation  between  them.  If  this  is  his 
attitude  lie  is  on  safe  ground.  If,  on  the  other  hand 
he  should  fail  in  a  voluntary  distribution  of  fairness 
and  seek  to  maintain  a  selfish  advantage  he  would 
by  such  means  simply  create  a  suspicion  of  his 
motives  and  x'epel  the  men  he  seeks  to  attract.  Any 
alliance  between  the  farmer  and  industrial  labor 
must  be  on  'the  broad,  open  co-operative  plan  that 
rewards  each  member  according  to  his  merits.  Even 
on  this  basis  speculators  and  middlemen  generally 
will  oppose  his  suggestion.  Politicians  will  discour¬ 
age  it,  but  to  us  it  seems  like  a  sensible  thing  for 
the  people  who  produce  food  and  those  who  consume 
it  to  get  as  close  together  as  possible  and  dispense 
with  some  of  the  speculators  and  other  useless  mid¬ 
dlemen  who  now  fatten  on  the  bounty  of  both  of 
them. 


A  Study  of  the  Co-operative  Laws 

Part  II. 

Au  opinion  rendered  by  a  firm  of  Rochester  attorneys 
which  has  been  construed  as  holding  that  it  would  be 
unlawful  for  a  canning  company  to  contract  with  the 
canning  crops  association  and  would  leave  them  open  to 
prosecution,  when  carefully  read,  draws  no  such  con¬ 
clusion.  They  cite  the  anti-monopoly  acts  which  I  have 
mentioned  above,  and  then  in  conclusion  state  that  if 
the  canners  should  enter  into  contracts  with  the  canning 


crops  association,  which  were  in  violation  of  the  said 
acts ,  they  would  be  liable  to  prosecution.  They  did  not 
say  that  Article  13-A  was  “class”  legislation  or  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  nor  did  they  say  the  proposed  contract  was 
so  drawn  as  to  violate  the  anti-monopoly  laws,  nor  did 
they  say  it  would  be  a  violation  for  the  canner  to  buy 
from  or  contract  with  the  association.  Of  course  con¬ 
tracts  might  be  drawn  which  would  amount  to  con¬ 
spiracy,  even  by  associations  incorporated  under  Ar¬ 
ticle  13-A. 

As  to  the  act  being  “class”  legislation,  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  acts  relating  to  corporations,  may,  upon  the  same 
ground,  be  termed  “class”  legislation.  Specific  statutes 
relating  to  transportation,  hanking  and  insurance  have 
been  enacted  covering  all  the  ramifications  of  these  in¬ 
dustries.  giving  specific  powefs  and  privileges  to  those 
engaged  in  the  undertaking.  Special  statutes  have  been 
passed  for  the  incorporation  of  churches,  clubs,  ceme¬ 
teries,  educational  institutions,  associations,  etc.,  and 
in  each  of  these  cases  the  acts  have  been  compiled  to 
meet  the  specific  requirements  of  such  undertakings,  and 
are  fully  as  explicit  in  that  respect  and  grant  fully  as 
broad  powers  as  does  Article  13-A  of  the  membership 
corporations  law,  Article  21  of  the  membership  corpora¬ 
tions  law.  for  the  organization  of  consumers,  or  Article 
3  of  the  business  corporations  law,  known  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  co-operative  act. 

Further,  if  it  is  claimed  that  Article  13-A  grants 
specific  privileges  to  farmers  because  it  permits  only 
those  engaged  in  agriculture,  dairy  or  horticulture  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Article  3  of  the  business  corporation  law  makes  no 
such  distinction  and  therefore  gives  the  opportunity  of 
any  class  of  people  engaged  in  any  pursuit,  except  those 
pursuits  like  railroads,  insurance,'  banking  or  others 
which  are  organized  under  the  specific  laws,  recognizing 
the  public  interests  and  the  right  of  control,  the  privilege 
of  incorporating,  as  set  forth  in  Section  26  of  the  said 
statute,  as  follows: 

“'Section  26.  Five  or  more  persons  may  become  a  co¬ 
operative  corporation,  company,  association,  exchange, 
society,  or  union  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  gen¬ 
eral  producing,  manufacturing,  warehousing  or  mer¬ 
chandizing,  processing  and  cleansing  business,  on  the 
co-operative  plan  as  limited  in  this  article,  in  articles 
of  common  use.  including  farm  products,  food  supplies, 
farm  machinery  and  supplies  and  articles  of  domestic 
and  personal  use,  buying,  selling  or  leasing  homes  or 
farms  for  its  members,  or  building,  or  conducting  hous¬ 
ing  or  eating  places  co-operatively,  by  making,  signing, 
acknowledging  and  filing  a  certificate  in  the  form  and 
manner  prescribed  by  Article  2  of  this  chapter.” 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  already  manufactur¬ 
ing,  laundries  and  other  undertakings  are  being  carried 
on  in  this  State  co-operatively.  Therefore,  the  claim 
that  this  is  “class”  legislation  is  absolutely  without 
foundation.  So  far  as  canning  interests  are  concerned, 
their  objection  is,  in  my  opinion,  based  entirely  upon 
the  fact  that  they  recognize  the  methods  of  exploitation 
as  practiced  in  the  past,  cannot  be  worked  under  co¬ 
operative  contracts.  However,  they  are  not  bound  to 
make  contracts  with  the  co-operative  associations;  if 
in  their  mind  it  is  better  for  them  to  try  to  continue 
the  methods  of  exploitation  carried  on  in  the  past, 
rather  than  to  place  the  industry  upon  a  sound  founda¬ 
tion,  as  it  relates  to  grower  as  well  as  themselves,  it  is 
their  privilege.  However,  they  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  under  this  act  co-operative  associations  are  granted 
the  privilege  of  canning  and  preserving,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  advised  the  farmers  that  if  they  cannot  comply 
with  the  terms  offered  by  the  canner,  their  only  recourse 
is  for  them  to  construct  canning  plants  to  preserve  their 
own  products.  This  will  be  a  new  departure  for  the 
farmers  of  the  East,  but  it  has  been  practiced  to  con¬ 
siderable  extent  by  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Pacific  coast 
very  successfully. 

The  canning  corporation,  like  any  other  corporation, 
is  co-operative  in  nature.  A  number  of  persons  co¬ 
operate  by  investing  their  capital  in  an  enterprise  and 
incorporate  under  the  statute  especially  adapted  to  the 
undertaking.  This  practice  has  been  developing  for  75 
years,  until  such  corporations  are  engaged  in  all  kinds 
of  business.  The  farmers  are  now  learning  that  the 
same  methods  of  corporate  activities  are  beneficial  to 
them  and  assist  them  in  making  their  business  more 
efficient.  In  the  case  of  the  business  corporations,  they 
are  formed  principally  to  do  business  with  the  general 
public  for  the  purpose  of  making  profit  for  themselves. 
Incidentally  they  may  do  some  business  for  their  stock¬ 
holders.  The  farmers’  corporations  are  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  services  for  their  members, 
but  incidentally  may  render  similar  service  to  others, 
but  in  neither  case  are  allowed  to  make  profit  for  the 
corporation. 

Business  interests  which  have  been  exploiting  the 
unincorporated  farmers  are  very  loth  to  see  the  farmer 
organized,  and  are  of  course.  influenced  because  of  an¬ 
ticipated  injury  to  their  business.  The  question  as  to 
the  future  of  agricultural  production  and  the  menace  to 
the  republic  due  to  the  flow  of  population  from  rural 
to  the  urban  districts  on  account  of  the  small  remunera¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  other  business  enterprises,  does 
not  appeal  to  them. 

I  am  informed  by  a  very  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
Theodore  Roosevelt  that  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
farmers’  co-operative  corporations.  lie  took  the  ground 
tiiat  the  great  business  prosperity  of  the  nation  was 
due  to  corporate  activities ;  that  because  of  the  urban 
prosperity  a  rapid  drift  of  population  from  country  to 
city  had  been  promoted  ;  that  about  10  years  ago  the 
population  of  city  and  country  had  become  unbalanced, 
and  it  behooved  public  authorities  to  set  up  an  active 
campaign  to  stimulate  the  organization  of  corporations 
among  farmers,  so  that  rural  life  would  become  more 
attractive. 

My  conclusion,  based  upon  both  opinions  of  attorneys 
in  this  department,  and  a  very  competent  attorney  out¬ 
side  the  department,  is  that  our  co-operative  laws  are 
not  class  legislation  and  are  not  unconstitutional. 

Farmers  will  continue  to  organize  and  incorporate 
associations  to  perform  such  kinds  of  service  for  them 
as  can  better  be  performed  by  such  associations  than 
they  can  perform  by  themselves.  They  will  not  attempt 
to  limit  production  ;  they  will  not  attempt  to  form  com¬ 
binations  in  restraint  of  trade;  they  are  bound  to  work 
collectively  to  make  agriculture  (our  basic  industry) 
sufficiently  remunerative  as  to  render  it  possible  to 
maintain  the  rural  life  of  the  nation  so  attractive,  by 
building  up  rural  schools,  rural  churches  and  rural 
recreations,  and  maintain  rural  homes  in  which  our 
people  will  want  to  live  ;  they  will  do  in  the  future  that 
which  they  have  done  in  the  past — all  they  can  to  pre¬ 
serve  integrity  in  the  social,  civic  and  political  life  of 
the  nation.  c.  R.  white. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Co-operative  Associations. 
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Annual  Meeting  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  of  America 

RESULTS  OF  THE  MEETING.— A  series  of  com¬ 
promises  made  the  results  of  the  thirty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 
which  was  held  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  on  .Tune  1  and  2, 
less  than  had  been  looked  forward  to  by  members  alive 
to  the  situation  in  the  organization.  The  net  results 
were:  A  reduction  in  transfer  fees  of  from  $1  to  50 
cents  per  animal,  a  change  in  officers,  and  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  program  of  economy  forced  by  the  vote  to  re¬ 
duce  transfer  fees. 

CONTROLLING  POWER.— The  meeting  was  com¬ 
pletely  controlled  by  A.  L.  Brockway  of  Syracuse,  W.  C. 
Newman  of  W.valusing,  Pa.,  and  judge  F.  M.  Peasley 
of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  president  of  the  New  England  Hol¬ 
stein  Association.  These  men  among  them  held  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  13,000  proxies  voted.  It  was  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  force  the  reduction  of  the  transfer  fee  to  50  cents 
and  to  have  50  per  cent  of  all  transfer  revenue  go  to  the 
Holstein  club  in  the  States  in  which  it  originated,  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  a  districting  plan  by  which  the 
country  would  be  divided  into  districts  according  to 
member  population,  and  to  shear  the  power  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  officers  of  the  national  association. 

LACK  OF  HARMONY. — The  meeting  shortly  devel¬ 
oped  into  one  of  the  bitterest  in  the  annals  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  It  was  probably  this  aspect  that  forced  the 
“insurgents,”  or  proxy  holders,  to  forego  some  of  their 
claims.  For  this  reason  no  fight  was  forced  on  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  board  and  officers.  A  compro¬ 
mise  was  also  effected  on  the  vote  to  prevent  the  board 
of  directors  from  taking  any  action  to  investigate  the 
need's  of  a  national  home  for  all  departments  of  the 
organization  and  to  act  upon  its  findings.  As  passed 
the  vote  referred  the  question  to  a  succeeding  annual 
meeting. 

THE  DISTRICTING  PLAN.— This,  which  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  II.  C.  Reynolds  of  Clark’s  Summit.  Pa.,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  country  be  divided  into  12  districts, 
and  that  16  directors  be  chosen,  one  to  represent  each 
1,250  members.  The  plan  was  looked  upon  favorably 
by  breeders,  with  the  exception  that  it  was  believed  that 
directors  should  be  elected  by  the  entire  membership 
instead  of  from  districts.  Probably  for  this  reason  the 
question  was  referred  to  a  succeeding  annual  meeting. 

THE  TRANSFER  FEE. — Breeders  expressing  their 
views  subsequent  to  the  meeting  said  they  believed  the 
compromise  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Brockway  to  reduce 
thi'  transfer  fee  50  per  cent  and  to  subsidize  State  clubs 
with  50  per  cent  of  the  reduced  revenue  was  wrong. 
It  was  their  opinion  that  the  transfer  fee  should  have 
been  kept  at  $1  and  the  clubs  subsidized.  There  is  a 
coming  belief  that  some  form  of  support  for  State  clubs, 
the  greatest  intermediary  in  buying  and  selling  stock, 
should  be  established.  If  the  transfer  fee  had  been 
kept  at  its  old  figure  and  50  per  cent  of  the  revenue 
transferred  to  State  clubs,  the  two  main  objects  of  the 
proposal  would  have  been  retained,  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation  would  have  been  forced  to  economize  and  State 
clubs  would  have  secured  support.  As  it  now  stands 
the  national  association  will  have  to  struggle  along  on 
revenues, decreased  approximately  $100,000,  and  State 
clubs  on  the  uncertain  revenues  accruing  from  member¬ 
ship  fees.  It  is  not  felt  by  breeders  that  the  reduction 
will  be  a  big  help  to  the  “breeder  on  the  hillside,”  who 
probably  only  transfers  eight  or  10  animals  annually 
and  thus  is  saved  onlv  four  or  five  dollars. 

THE  BUSINESS  SESSION.— The  business  session 
was  featured  by  rather  bitter  discussion  that  became 
acrimonious  at  times.  But  it  was  nothing  to  the  storm 
which  arose  over  the  election  of  officers.  Judge  Peasley. 
leader  of  the  proxy  group,  nominated  Frank  O.  Lowden. 
former  Governor  of  Illinois.  The  nomination1  immedi¬ 
ately  called  for  a  determined  onset  of  the  other  faction, 
members  of  which  swore  he  would  not  accept  the  office. 
But  .Bulge  Peasley  remained  firm,  and  demanded  a  roll 
calk  with  the  result  that  Governor  Bowden  was  elected 
by  a  decided  majority. 

NOMINATIONS  AND  ELECTIONS  —A  bitter  tilt 
arose  over  the  nomination  of  a  vice-president.  Several 
members  sought  compromise  by  suggesting  D.  D.  Aitken. 
chairman  of  the  meeting  and  president  of  the  national 
association  until  the  election  of  Governor  Bowden,  for 
the  office.  But  Judge  Peasley  observed  that  he  was 
“committed  to  the  name  of  another  man  for  the  po¬ 
sition.”  That  man  was  George  E.  Stevenson  of  Clark’s 
Summit,  Pa.,  and  he  was  elected.  Malcolm  II.  Gardner, 
superintendent  of  advanced  registry,  and  F.  I,.  Hough¬ 
ton.  secretary,  were  retained,  their  salaries  cut  from 
$6,500  to  $5,000  annually.  Wing  R.  Smith  of  Syracuse 
was  also  unanimously  re-elected  treasurer.  Fred  Pabst. 
Oconomowoe,  Wis.,  was  re-elected  director.  Dr.  D.  B. 
Armstrong,  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  T.  E.  Elder, 
Mt.  Hermon,  Mass.,  and  .T.  M.  Kelley,  Baraboo,  Wis., 
were  elected  to  the  board.  Judge  Peasley  sought  to 
have  the  remainder  of  the  board  elected  to  make  their 
services  legal.  The  association  is  incorporated  in  New 
York,  and  the  12  men  were  elected  outside  of  the  State. 
O.  U.  Kellogg,  Cortland.  N.  Y.,  protested,  however,  on 
the  ground  that  several  Supreme  Court  justices  had  up¬ 
held  the  legality  of  their  election  in  another  State  than 
New  York,  and  that  any  move  in  the  direction  proposed 
by  Judge  Peasley  would  furnish  a  talking  point  for 
opposing  counsel  in  the  Cabana  case,  which  the  board 
is  prosecuting.  The  point  was  well  taken,  and  Judge 
Peasley  dropped  the  point 

THE  CABANA  CASE.— The  Cabana  case  came  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at  the  meeting.  It  was 
used  as  a  basis  to  discover  the  line-up  of  votes  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Aitken  during  the  first,  day’s  session.  The  matter 
was  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  board  of  directors  in 
prosecuting  the  case  and  in  the  Holstein  cow.  offered 
bv  J.  M’.  Hackney,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  vice-president  of 
the  association.  The  proxy  faction  forced  tabling  of 
the  resolution,  and  conclusively  proved  the  control  of 
the  meeting  they  held  by  the  vote. 

THE  BREEDERS’  *  VIEWPOINT.— The  meeting 
was  a  cause  of  much  soreness  on  the  part  of  breeders. 
The  vote  on  the  floor  was  decidedly  against  the  policies 
which  Judge  Peasley  and  his  faction  forced  upon  the 
association.  But  after  some  thought,  following  a  night’s 
sleep,  breeders  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  way  things 
had  gone  weren’t  bad  at  all,  and  that  a  little  economy 
and  change  of  administration  might  well  prove  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  national  organization. 
The  economy  program  was  laid  out  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
annual  meeting.  It  was  decided  to  cut  out  all  extension 
work  for  the  coming  year ;  it  was  the  extension  policy 
of  President  Aitken  that  had  largely  caused  friction: 
and  to  make,  reductions  in  the  salaries  of  all  officers. 
At  this  meeting  the  four  new  directors  tendered  their 
resignations,  claiming  they  w^re  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  elected.  They  were 
immediately  reappointed  by  the  board,  in  this  way  secur¬ 
ing  a  greater  degree  of  harmony.  v. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

This  is  Our  Page.  Do  the  best  you  can 
for  Our  Page  and  make  us  all  proud  of  it 


Tiro  Dahlia  Maids 

Memory  Verse 

Great  is  the  sun.  and  wide  he  goes 
Through  empty  heaven  without  repose; 
And  in  the  blue  and  glowing  days 
More  thick  than  rain  In1  showers  his  rays 

:Jc  $  *5*  *St  #  * 

Above  the  hills,  along  tin'  blue. 

Round  the  bright  air,  with  footing  true, 
To  please  the  child,  to  paint  the  rose. 
The  gardener  of  the  World,  he  goes. 

From  “Summer  Sun,” 
by  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Perhaps  you  already  know  this  poem. 
There  are  three  other  verses.  If  you 
don’t  know  it,  find  it  and  learn  it  by 
heart.  1  want  every  one  of  you  to  have 
it  a  part  of  your  lives. 

This,  my  boys  and  girls,  is  the  great 
growing  time  of  the  year.  Have  you  no¬ 
ticed  how  in  the  past  few  weeks  the  whole 
earth  seems  covered  with  a  new  dress? 
The  tree  leaves  are  fully  out:  and  the 
shade  in  wood  and  pasture  and  orchard  is 
deep  and  cool.  What  were  bare  fields 
not  long  ago  are  now  green  with  crops. 
Every  day  makes  a  change  to  one  who 
watches  closely.  Leave  it  for  a  week  and 
even  the  most  unwatcliful  will  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  on  his  return.  It  is  the  miracle 
of  Nature,  giving  her  bounty  to  man. 

What  is  the  power  that  brings  this 
miracle  about?  Where  is  the  great  force 
without  which  none  of  these  things  would 
be?  You  have  the  answer  in  the  poem 
above.  The  sun  is  “the  gardener  of  the 
World,”  making  it  to  bloom  in  beauty 
and  to  bear  rich  fruit.  I  know  a  great 
nature  student  and  nature  lover  who  was 
once  asked  this  question  :  “If  you  could 
teach  boys  and  girls  only  one  thing  about 
Nature,  what  would  it  be?”  1 1  is  answer 
came  quickly  :  “I  would  teach  them  how 
plants  respond  to  sunlight.” 

On  my  desk  is  a  young  plant  that  has 
grown  in  a  curve,  bending  toward  the 
window.  Why  did  it  do  that?  I  have 
just  turned  it  round.  What  will  happen 
now?  Have  you  ever  watched  beans 
climb  the  poles  in  the  garden?  Which 
way  do  they  go?  Is  there  any  reason  for 
it?  Be  on  the  watch  for  every  sign  of  the 
sun  - ga  rd en e r ’ s  w ork. 

If,  then,  you  will  promise  to  keep  that 
in  mind  during  the  next  month,  we  will 
now  see  what  we  have  in  the  way  of 

Interesting  Letters 

This  is  my  third  letter  to  The  R.  X.-Y. 

I  am  a  boy  eight  years  of  age.  I  go  to 
school.  It  is  about  one-half  a  mile. 
There  are  25  pupils  in  our  school.  I  am 
in  the  third  grade. 

When  1  go  to  school  in  the  morning  I 
pass  these  trees :  Pear,  cherry,  peach, 
apple,  walnut,  wild  cherry,  horse  chest¬ 
nut.  locust,  maple,  plum,  quince  and 
apricot. 

I  planted  a  garden  last  Spring,  plant¬ 
ed  onions,  peas,  cucumbers,  and  T  will 
again.  My  father  is  a  trucker  and  farm¬ 
er,  like  you,  Mr.  Tuttle.  So  you  see  why 
1  pass  so  many  fruit  trees. 

My  sister  has  a  camera.  I  am  going 
to  send  you  some  pictures  soon. 

My  father  has  a  greenhouse  where  lie 
raises  a  lot.  of  vegetables  during  the  Win¬ 


ter.  He  raises  cabbage  and  tomato  and 
pepper  plants. 

Good-by  and  good  luck.  From  your 
friend,  cart.  b. 

When  an  eight-year-old  boy  can  -write 
as  good  a  letter  as  this  and  has  written 
three  letters,  it  is  an  example  for  ns  all, 
don’t  you  think  so? 

I  am  a  busy  farmerette.  I  am  14  years 
old.  I  milk  the  cow  in  the  evening  and 
morning.  I  have  a  pet  calf.  I  can  ride 
horseback  pretty  well.  I  have  a  Texas 
pony.  I  have  much  fun  with  the  pony. 
Her  name  is  “Babe.”  She  can  stand  on 
her  hind  legs,  jump  a  rope  and  race  with 
me. 

I  had  f!0  rabbits.  I  sold  23  and  have 
seven  left.  I  sold  the  23  rabbits  for 
$11.50  and  T  made  $1.50  doing  side-work 
for  my  neighbors.  I  have  $13  now,  and 
want  to  make  .$2  more  so  I  can  buy  my¬ 
self  some  glasses. 

I  have  a  strawberry  patch  and  a  large 
potato  patch  which  I  planted  and  cared 
for.  I  help  mother  with  everything. 
Mother  says  I’m  an  expert  baker.  I  do 
all  the  baking  at  home.  When  it  is  any¬ 
body’s  birthday  they  come  to  me  to  bake  a 
cake.  I  do  most  of  the  canning.  I  have 
raised  chickens,  ducks  and  geese.  I  have 
two  sisters  and  four  brothers.  I  am  still 
going  to  school  and  like  school  well.  Good- 
by,  I.OUISE  C. 

Louise  is  indeed  a  busy  girl,  and  will 
grow  into,  a  capable  woman.  She  has 
out-of-door  work  and  out-of-door  pleas¬ 
ures,  and  indoor  work  which  she  takes 
pride  in  doing  well.  Iler  school  life  keeps 
her  growing  steadily  in  knowledge  of  the 
things  that  are  best  and  most  worth 
while.  All  this  means  happiness. 


I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  some 
time.  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  It  is  very 
interesting.  So  I  thought.  I  would  write 
a  few  lines.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written  for  Our  Page,  and  I  hope  it.  is  not 
the  last  time. 

In  the  May  issue  you  asked  us  how  our 
gardens  grow.  Well,  I  will  tell  about 
mine.  April  28  I  planted  three  rows  of 
onions,  two  rows  of  lettuce  and  one  row 
of  lettuce  seed.  May  10  I  planted  one 
row  of  red  beet  seed.  May  13  I  planted 
one  row  of  onion  seed.  May  10  I  planted 
another  row  of  onion  seed  and  one  row  of 


Elizabeth  J\ fakes  Hay 

red  beet  seed.  May  10  I  planted  two 
rows  of  radish  seed.  May  20  1  planted 
one  row  of  pansy  seed.  My  garden  is  12 
by  9  ft.  Everything  is  up  nicely  and 
growing  fine,  and  everything  looks  green 
and  hearty.  This  is  the  first,  year  1  ever 
had  a  garden.  I  am  going  to  have  one 
next  year,  too. 

I  told  you  what  my  gardens  grow; 

1  have  watched  them  and  1  know. 

1  spend  a  little  time  each  day, 

To  keep  the  ugly  weeds  away. 

Soon  there’ll  be  good  things  to  eat. 

That  I  raised  ;  my,  what  a  treat ! 

I  have  three  bird  boxes,  but  only  two 
are  rented.  Early  in  the  Spring  a  chick¬ 
adee  started  to  build  in  one.  But  when 
the  wrens  came  they  drove  the  chickadee 
out  and  the  wrens  built  in  it.  Then  an¬ 
other  wren  came  and  built  in  another 
house.  I  like  to  hear  them  singing  and 
watch  them  picking  lice  and  bugs  from 
the  rose  bushes.  There  is  a  robin  build¬ 
ing  in  the  tree  that  one  family  of  the 
wren  is  in.  I  can  hear  them  singing  as  I 


write. 

Well,  I  must  stop  for  this  time.  From 
a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y„  ira  v. 

Pennsylvania, 

This  is  a  good  garden  report.  I  wish 
we  could  have  more  of  them  as  the  season 
goes  on.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  special 
care  of  your  gardens.  The  days  are  hot. 
and  the  weeds  grow  fast.  But  give  the 
vegetables  and  flowers  a  chance  and  they 
will  grow  fast.  too.  Send  me  a  picture  of 
your  garden  as  it  looks  now. 

Several  Letters  About  Schools 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  adding  my 
name  to  the  list  of  writers  to  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page.  Our  family  has  just 
subscribed  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  became 
interested  immediately  in  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  at. 
school.  We  are  preparing  to  enter  a  new 
school  which  is  nearly  finished.  It  con¬ 
tains  eight  large,  comfortable  rooms,  two 
large  halls  which  are  as  long  as  the  school 
is  wide,  a  sick  room,  a  library  and  a  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office.  I  am  14  years  of  age.  I 


Old  Ironsides 

Three  readers  sent  answers  to  the 
question  asked  last  month  about  this 
famous  ship.  Two  of  them  are  given  be¬ 
low.  The  third  was  from  Eric  T.  of  New 
Jersey. 

I  was  reading  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page  today  (May  29)  when  I  came  across 
a  question  which  read  as  follows:  “Can 
you  tell  where  Old  Ironsides  is?”  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  going  aboard  her  with¬ 
in  six  months.  She  is  in  Boston  Harbor. 
The  ship  is  painted  black  and  white  and 
the  deck  is  worn  and  covered  with  tar. 
There  are  several  old  cannon  on  board, 
too.  and  it  is  very  interesting. 

The  real  name  is  the  “Constitution” 
and  it.  was  noted  for  its  usefulness  in  the 
War  of  1812.  One  of  tin*  most  famous 
battles  was  the  one  with  the  ship  “Guer- 
riere.”  paui,  a. 

Massachusetts. 


Of  course  we  all  know  “Old  Ironsides” 
is  a  very  old  battleship  used  during  the 
War  of  1812.  After  the  war  the  people 


This  Young  Reader  and  His 

'nope  lo  enter  high  school  next  year.  Your 
friend,  .joiin  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page  and  especially  in  regard 
to  good  schools. 

I  have  always  gone  to  school  in  rural 
districts  and  our  district  was  at  one  time 
transferred  to  a  nearby  rural  school,  but 
at  present  we  are  having  school  in  our 
own  school  district,  which  is  by  far  the 
better. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  always  the  fault  of 
boys  and  girls  that  they  leave  school  be¬ 
fore  they  have  finished  their  education. 
If  they  are  brought  up  at  home  to  know 
that  a  good  education  is  one  of  the  main 
tilings  of  life,  they  will  be  more  anxious 
to  get  one. 

I  am  planning  to  go  to  high  school  as 
soon  as  I  have  completed  the  elementary 
course. 

I  wish  that  every  boy  and  girl  might  be 
interested  in  a  good  education. 

New  York.  ESTELL  a. 


Last  year  I  stayed  home  from  school 
because  of  ill  health.  It  does  seem  so  good 
lo  be  back  again  this  year  fthis  letter  was 
written  last  Winter]  at  my  studies  and 
with  the  girls  and  boys  once  more.  The 
principal  thing  that  I  live  for  now  is  for 
my  school  work,  for  I  know  that  if  I  ever 
amount  to  anything  very  great  when  I  am 
a  woman,  it  will  depend  largely  upon  my 
education.  We  can’t  say  too  much  about 
the  importance  of  a  good  education  and 
boys  and  girls  should  obtain  all  they  can 
while  they  have  a  chance.  Many  older 
people  regret  the  opportunity  they  let  slip 
past  when  they  were  younger. 

When  T  was  a  little  girl  going  to  a  dis¬ 
trict  school  in  New  York  State  I  can  re¬ 
member  reading  your  articles  in  the  “Cor¬ 
nell  Rural  School  Leaflet”  of  which  you 
were  one  of  the  editors. 

My  two  sisters  and  I  go  to  a  centralized 
school  which  has  both  grades  and  high 
school.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  farming 
community  and  practically  everyone  drives 
or  comes  in  a  “kid-hack.”  There  is  a  barn 
on  the  grounds  to  keep  the  horses  in.  This 
is  the  same  school  building  that  President 
James  A.  Garfield  attended.  They  always 
maintain  an  extra  good  school  here  for  a 
rural  community. 

I  live  near  the  city  and  go  there  some, 
but  the  country  is  the  place  that  I  love. 
One  has  more  friends  and  a  better  time  on 
the  farm,  I  sincerely  believe. 

My  father  has  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
years,  and  none  of  us  would  want  to  be 
without  it.  I  like  to  read  the  “Pastoral 
Parson”  and  the  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  I 
think  s.uch  men  are  doing  wonderfully  good 
work.  I  am  glad  we  now  have  a  page  of 
our  own.  Yours  truly,  estiier g, 

Ohio. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  our  talks 
about  schools.  Vacation  is  a  good  time 
to  think  over  what  your  school  is  doing 
for  you.  What  more  do  you  wish  it 
would  do  to  fit  you  for  a  successful  and 
happy  life? 


Gentle  Team  Handle  the  Hay  Fork 

thought  they  would  send  it  out  to  sea 
and  let  it  sink,  and  some  poet,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  I  think,  wrote  a  very 
noted  poem  about  it.  In  it  he  told  the 
people  to  “tear  her  tattered  ensign  down” 
and  s-ink  the  ship,  for  it  was  no  good  at 
all.  He  was  very  sarcastic.  After  the. 
people  read  and  heard  his  poem  they 
thought  it  would  be  rather  cruel  to  des¬ 
troy  the  ship,  so  they  fixed  it  up  and 
saved  it.  Now  it  is  in  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  Boston,  moored  to  a  wharf. 
Its  decks  have  been  roofed  over  like  a 
house,  and  it  is  used  as  a  training  ship 
for  young  sailors  in  the  navy.  I  have 
never  seen  it  or  been  on  it.  although  I 
hope  I  may  some  day,  as  history  is  my 
favorite  subject.  MILDRED  T5. 

Connecticut. 


To  be  sure,  what  Simon  S.  found  in 
the  old,  hollow  apple  tree  was  a 

Screech  Owl 

Those  of  you  who  knew  it  and  said  so 
are — 

Eunice  Iv.,  Floyd  C.,  Warren  W.,  and 
Dorothy  M.,  of  New  York  State ;  Doro¬ 
thy  R.  of  Massachusetts;  Dorothy  De  W., 
of  Michigan  ;  Dorothy  C.,  of  New  Jersey  ; 


Ralph  and  Jumbo  Celebrate 
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Ethel  S.,  of  Ohio ;  and  Bertha  E.  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

A  good  many  others  just  said  “owl”  but 
your  editor  did  not  feel  that  this  was  the 
real  answer,  because  there  are  a  number 
of  kinds  of  owls,  and  none  of  them  except 
the  screech  owl  looks  like  the  one  Simon 
described  ! 

Two  letters  came  about  this  “What 

Is  It?’’  from  older  persons,  showing  that 

we  have  other  readers  besides  ourselves. 

* 

One  friend  from  Rhode  Island  wrote: 

Screech  owls  are  either  red  or  gray. 
Two  red  ones  may  mate,  or  two  gray  ones, 
or  a  red  and  a  gray  but  the  young  will 
be  either  red  or  gray.  There  are  both 
sexes  in  both  colors. 

The  so-called  “ears”  of  an  owl  are 
purely  head  ornaments,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  true  ears.  The  ears  of  an 
owl  are  low  down  on  the  sides  of  the  head, 
and  not  only  are  very  peculiar  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ears  of  other  birds,  but 
are  wonderfully  developed. 

All  owls  lay  white  eggs.  The  screech 
owl  usually  lays  four  or  five  eggs.  but. 
sometimes  three  or  six. 

Visiting  a  farmer  one  day  I  noticed 
a  broken-off  cherry  tree  with  a  hole  at 
the  top.  and  told  a  boy  to  climb  it.  take 
an  owl  out  of  it.  and  T  would  give  him  a 
half  dollar.  lie  said  :  “There’s  no  owl 
thre!”  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  not 
climb  it.  I  would.  lie  soon  wished  he 
had,  for  I  found  an  owl. 


Are  you  enjoying  this  nature  puzzle 
part  of  Our  Page?  I  think  it  must  be  so. 
because  a  good  many  of  you  are  sending 
me  puzzles  to  use  in  coming  months,  and 
this  month  there  were  “0  answers  to  the 
May  question.  Don’t  you  feel  that  we 
are  really  learning  a  lot?  Each  month 
when  you  know  the  answer  to  the  puzzle 
send  it  in  with  a  letter  telling  some  ex¬ 
perience  you  have  had  with  the  thing 
described.  In  this  way  you  will  help 
others.  When  you  do  not  know  the 
answer,  try  to  find  it  out.  Perhaps  you 
will  have  to  wait  until  the  next  Page, 
but  when  you  do  know  what  it  is  learn 
all  you  can  about  it.  In  this  way  others 
help  you. 

We  have  another  puzzle  for  next  month 
sent  by  Florence  S.,  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  very  short  and  perhaps  it  is  easy  for 
most  of  you  to  guess,  but  who  will  tell 
us  some  interesting  things  about  this  very 
useful 

What  Is  It? 

The  insects  I  am  describing  are  com¬ 
mon  on  trees  and  plants  and  in  gardens. 
They  are  rounded  in  form.  Many  of  them 
are  of  bright  colors  ornamented  with  scar¬ 
let  or  black  spots.  They  are  of  great 
service  to  vegetation  on  account  of  the 
number  of  plant  lice  which  they  destroy. 


This  Month’s  Drawings 

Tf  you  could  peep  into  the  room  where 
I  am  writing  you  would  see  an  interest¬ 
ing  sight.  Spread  out  before  me  are  20 
drawings  that  you  have  sent  on  the 
mooley  cow  and  her  wabbly  calf.  (What 
is  a  mooley  cow,  anyway?)  I  am  trying 
to  choose  three  or  four  of  them  to  print. 
It.  is  hard  work.  They  are  very,  very 
good,  all  of  them.  Fourteen  are  from 
girls,  six  from  boys.  The  ages  run  from 
nine  to  15.  There  are  drawings  from 
eight  different  States. 

Of  course,  I  finally  have  to  decide,  and 
you  will  see  the  result  on  this  page.  Re¬ 
member,  it  is  all  original  work.  Maurice 
says:  “I  am  sending  you  a  drawing  that 
I  did  not  copy.”  Isabel  says:  “I  am 
sending  you  a  picture  I  have  drawn  which 
I'  think  suits  the  rhyme  for  May.  I  made 
it  to  look  like  a  corner  of  our  barnyard.” 
That  is  the  kind  of  work  that  counts 
most. 

The  list  of  those  who  sent  drawings  is 
ae  follows : 

New  York  State — Mary  D.,  10  years; 
Warren  W.,  13  years;  Walter  D..  12 
years;  Isabel  IT.,  13  years;  Aalta  E. 

Pennsylvania  —  Elinor  I).,  11  years; 
R uford  K„  15  years;  Maurice  S.,  11 
years;  David  L.,  12  years;  Iva  N.,  12 
years. 

Connecticut  —  Daphne  L.,  11  years; 
Alice  W„  15  years;  Frank  T„  10  years. 

Rhode  Island  —  Sarah  T..  11  years; 
Helen  G.,  15  years. 

Michigan — Ruby  S.,  13  years ;  Dorothy 
De  W. 

Maine — Gladys  C.,  nine  years. 

Maryland — Eleanor  B.,  15  years. 

Ohio — Ethel  S.,  13  years. 

I  think  you  will  all  be  interested  in  a 
letter  that  I  x'eeeived  from  a  gentleman 
about  one  of  the  drawings  printed!  last 
month.  He  said; 


Out  in  the  barnyard  is  a  sight  to  make  you  laugh, 

A  big  mooley  cow  and  her  wabbly  little  calf. 

The  calf  thinks  it  is  meal  time,  just  look  at  its  tail! 
Take  your  pen,  draw  the  picture  and  send  without  fail. 
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Drawn  by  Maurice  S.  (  II  yearn)  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  bu  Isabel  II.  ( IS  years)  New  York  State. 


I  want  to  commend  the  drawing  of  hen 
and  ducklings  by  Conrad  T.  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  May  28.  lie  tells  what  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  tell  well  and  strongly,  and  adds 
no  weak  or  unnecessary  lines. 

Too  many  drawings  are  commended  for 
their  frills  and  trimmings  instead  of  for 
expressing  a  straightforward,  worth-while 
purpose  of  the  artist’s  mind. 

This  is  worth  thinking  about.  We  wish 
to  improve  in  our  work,  of  course,  and 
are  glad  of  all  the  help  that,  comes  to  us. 
However.  I  do  not.  want  any  of  you  to 
hesitate  to  send  your  drawings  because 
you  think  they  are  not  good  enough.  If 
they  are  the  best  you  can  do,  they  are 
good.  Next,  time  you  can  do  better.  Prac¬ 
tice  helps.  If  you  never  try  you  will 
never  improve. 

Now  for 

Next  Month’s  Drawings 

I  have  a  fine  rhyme  sent  in  by  David 
L.,  a  12-vear-old  Pennsylvania  boy.  Here 
it  is : 

kitty’s  bath 

My  kitty  went  frolicking  after  a  frog; 

At  first  she  espied  him  at  rest  on  a  log. 
She  touched  him  to  see  what  the  strange 
thing  would  do; 

This  made  froggie  jump,  and  kitty 
jumped,  too. 

You  will  laugh  when  you  see  that  the 
plan  froggie  took 

Brought  them  both  down  with  a  splash 
in  the  brook. 

Now  draw  me  a  sketch  of  the  end  of  the 
race. 

When  kitty  went,  frolicking  out  of  her 
place. 

Isn’t  that  good?  It  just  makes  you 
want  to  snatch  up  your  pen  and  draw  the 
picture.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will  make 
a  series  of  two  or  three  pictures  to  show 
the  whole  story. 

I  am  sure  your  editor  does  not  need  to 
tell  you  that  he  believes  this  drawing 
work  is  one  of  the  be«t.  things  that  has 
happened  for  Our  Page.  Alleine  S.,  the 
New  York  State  girl  who  first  suggested 
if  in  April,  ought  to  be  very  pleased  to 
see  the  results.  Let’s  keep  it  up.  Send 
your  drawings  and  new  rhymes  promptly. 
Remember  there  are  only  a  few  days  be¬ 
tween  the  time  you  read  one  page  and 
the  time  I  have  to  make  out  the  next. 


Odds  and  Ends 

A  10-year-old  New  York  girl,  Joyce  M., 
sent  the  words  for  this  month’s  box.  I 
am  sure  that  if  we  all  do  our  best  we 
will  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  Our 
Page. 


As  for  the  pictures,  Virginia  B.  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  holds  the  parasol,  sent 
the  picture  of  herself  and  her  little  sis¬ 
ter.  Elizabeth  made  hay  while  her  broth¬ 
ers  were  in  the  army,  and  the  picture  was 
taken  then.  She  lives  in  Massachusetts. 
The  hoy  with  the  team  was  only  five 
years  old  when  he  helped  on  the  hay¬ 
fork  because  labor  could  not  be  found. 
Rather  a  big  job  for  a  little  fellow,  wasn’t 
it?  Ralph  lives  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
his  birthday  and  the  Fourth  of  July  come 
on  the  same  day,  so  he  just  has  to  cele¬ 
brate.  What  do  you  suppose  the  steer 
thinks  about  it? 


Lois  G.,  New  York,  gives  us  something 
to  think  about  when  she  says: 

“There  are  some  people  from  New 
York  City  visiting  at  one  of  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s.  The  little  girl,  who  is  five,  had 
never  picked  a  (lower,  drank  real  milk, 
walked  on  real  grass  or  done  many  other 
things  which  are  part  of  the  everyday 
life  of  a  country  child,  until  the  day  she 
came  to  the  country. 

“We  children  who  do  these  things  every 
days  of  our  lives  do  not  realize  how  fortu¬ 
nate  we  are  until  we  see  a  child  from  the 
city  who  has  not  had  the  advantages  we 
have.” 

Of  course,  if  Lois  or  any  of  us  from  the 
country  were  to  visit  that  little  girl  in 
the  city  she  could  probabj.v  show  us  many 
things  that  we  have  never  known  or  done. 
Each  person  knows  the  things  that  he 
has  lived  with,  and  all  can  teach  us  some¬ 
thing  new.  But  that  does  not  change 
what  Lois  says.  It  is  true  that  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  wholesome  things  of  the  great  open 
country  are  ours  every  day  of  our  lives. 
We  are  fortunate  indeed.  We  should  ap¬ 
preciate  them  and  understand  them  and 
love  them.  Then  we  shall  want  everyone 
else  to  share  our  joy.  This  is  a  part  of 
what  Our  Page  is  helping  us  to  do. 


So  goodbye  again,  and  a  happy  vacation 
to  you  all.  Don’t  forget  to  write  to  your 
friend,  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  Thirtieth 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


After  Church. — It  really  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  what  the  young  people  are  going  to 
do  Sunday  afternoons,  in  the  old  days 
in  New  England  the  people  stayed  at 
church  all  day,  taking  their  dinner.  It 
seems  a  great  pity  that  this  custom  was 
ever  broken  up.  Now  the  people  who 
have  cars  go  off  in  them  long  before 
church,  as  a  rule,  and  the  boys  in  the 
small  villages  play  cards  under  the'  trees, 
and  the  girls,  for  want  of  something  bet¬ 
ter,  promenade  up  and  down  the  street. 
But  last  Sunday,  in  a  small  village,  near¬ 
ly  40  of  us  went  over  on  the  ball  field 
right  after  Sunday  school,  where  we  had 
picnic  lunch  and  games  till  four  o’clock. 
Such  a  good  time  as  everyone  had ! 

Commercialized  Sunday. — There  has 
been  a  great  stir  about  Sunday  laws  in 
our  Legislature  this  Spring.  In  the  big 
cities  ball  games  are  pulled  off  and  the 
moving  picture  houses  are  in  full  swing. 
If  the  churches  had  furnished  recreations 
and  athletics  in  the  afternoon  and  moving 
pictures  at  night,  would  this  have  ever 
come  about?  Could  we  expect  the  young 
people  to  sit  and  do  nothing  all  the  after¬ 
noon?  The  Parson  was  reading  in  one 
of  our  church  papers  about  a  Sunday 
afternoon  ball  game  in  which  a  bishop 
and  two  clergymen  took  a  leading  part. 
Surely  the  times  do  change.  If  we  could 
only  “turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers”  to 
their  boys  to  be  their  leaders  and  com¬ 
panions,  and  do  more  and  talk  less.  There 
was  an  old  fellow  ever  in  the  west  part 
of  the  county,  lie  was  forever  advising 
and  jawing  and  scolding  his  boys.  One 
day  they  all  went  out  to  the  yard  to  yoke 
up  the  cattle.  Circumstances  prompted 
the  old  man  to  give  the  boys  a  big  call- 
down  about  swearing.  Now  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  lie  always  went  barefooted  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  Just  as  he  had  finished  his  sermon 
the  nigh  ox  planted  his  hoof  plump  on 
the  old  man’s  bare  toes !  Was  the  ser¬ 
mon  lost? 

Another  Church. — You  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  church  with  the  swallows  and 
bats  —54  behind  one  blind?  Well,  tin* 
Parson  expects  to  begin  dispossess  pro¬ 
ceedings  soon.  Ilis  denomination  has 
bought  the  property,  and  it  will  be  fitted 
up  as  a  religious  and  community  center 
for  that  Ideality.  The  bats  will  have  to 
take  to  the  belfry,  and  the  swallows  to 
the  sheds.  Half  of  the  sheds  will  be 
taken  down  and  the  rest  shingled.  In 
these  days  of  autos  only  a  few  are  needed 
anyway.  'Over  at  another  church  the  for¬ 
est:  fires  crept  up  and  burned  our  nice 
sheds,  newly  made  over  and  shingled. 
We  really  needed  them  more  for  the  wood 
as  well  as  for  the  horses.  We  shall  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  put  up  something  in  their 
place.  Some  time  ago  the  sheds  at  this 
church  blew  down  in  a  big  storm.  The 
Parson  had  a  feeling  that  perhaps  the 
Lord  in  a  high  wind  blew  them  down,  but 
it  must  surely  have  been  the  devil  that 
burned  them  up. 

Vacation  Time. — The  boys  will  soon 
be  out  of  school  for  the  long  Summer, 
and  the  oldest  boy,  naturally  enough,  be¬ 
gins  to  think  about  earning  some  money 
for  his  coming  last  year  in  high  school. 
It  is  hard  to  know  just  what  is  best  to  do. 
So  many  are  out.  of  work  and  need  work 
for  them  and  their  families  that  it  hardly 
seems  right  for  a  young  fellow  to  take  a 
job  if  he  can  possibly  got  along  without. 
The  Parson  will  urge  that  he  take  a 
course  in  a  business  college.  There  seems 
to  be  a  fairly  good  one  right  in  town,  and 
he  could  board  at  home  while  taking  it. 
Though  he  has  been  to  school  steadily 
for  11  years,  somehow  he  has  got  to  learn 
to  write.  Mrs.  Parson  declares  positive¬ 
ly  that  he  has  had  five  entirely  different 
systems  of  penmanship — is  it  any  wonder 
that  his  writing  is  atrocious?  Then,  too, 
every  boy  in  these  days  ought  to  learn, 
if  possible,  how  to  write  on  a  typewriter. 
Of  course,  one  can  pick  it  up  after  £, 


Ta  and  Clossie  Watch  the  Geese 


fashion,  as  the  Parson  did.  but,  of  course, 
it  is  never  done  right.  The  Parson  never 
uses  any  but  his  big  fingers.  To  be  able 
to  do  it  right,  and  perhaps  be  fairly  ex¬ 
pert  at  it,  would  be  a  tremendous  help  to 
any  man  all  through  life.  Then,  too.  he 
might  take  a  course  in  shorthand.  What 
a  help  such  a  thing  would  be  to  a  fellow 
in  college  in  taking  down  notes  and  lec¬ 
tures!  Yes,  if  not  too  expensive  for  the 


tuition,  the  Parson  will  urge  a  business 
course  for  his  vacation. 

Gum  in  Her  Hair. — Sit  has  just  come 
in  from  school  with  a  great  mass  of  gum 
in  her  long  hair.  Poor  Mrs.  Parson  is 
terribly  upset  over  it.  It  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  get  out.  In  her  own  case  as  a 
child,  she  says  her  hair  had  to  be  cut  off 
on  account  of  it.  Some  boy  while  march¬ 
ing  in  line  behind  her  put  it  on.  Why 
do  people  bring  up  a  boy  like  that?  In 
fact,  so  few  try  to  bring  up  their  children 
at  all.  They  just  turn  them  out  to  do 
as  they  please.  Anything  to  get  rid  of 
them.  If  you  can  afford  it,  hire  some¬ 
one  else  to  bring  them  up — don’t  do  it 
yourself,  anyway.  How  much  money  he 
makes  is  the  generally  accepted  measure 
of  a  man.  How  much  public  service  and 
good  he  does  is  the  part  measure  of  a 
man.  IIoav  he  brings  up  his  boys  is  the 
real  measure  of  a  man. 

A  Baby  Woodchuck. — Sit  is  fairly 
out  of  the  room  when  George  arrives 
with  a  live  baby  woodchuck  in  liis  hands. 
He  has  just  caught  it  in  a  trap.  Its  leg 


does  not  seem  to  be  broken  at  all.  They 
love  and  caress  it  like  a  kitten.  Now 
they  have  gone  downstairs  and  are  put¬ 
ting  it  in  a  box  to  keep  a  while.  Clossie 
is  now  pulling  some  smartweed  to  give  it 
to  eat.  With  several  more  traps  in  the 
hole,  there  bids  fair  to  be  a  meal  of  young 
woodchuck  in  order  about  tomorrow. 
Such  excitement  and  pleasure  the  boys 
are  getting  out  of  this  trapping.  They 
are  pitting  their  wits  against  those  of 
the  old  woodchuck,  and  so  far  the  latter 
has  come  out  ahead.  George  claims  it 
dug  around  his  traps  and  stones  three 
times  in  one  day.  Two  traps  right  near 
each  other  is  the  best  way  to  get  these  old 
fellows.  A  little  cash  spent  for  traps  on 
a  farm  for  the  boys  is  just  about  the  best- 
money  you  can  let  go.  A  few  of  them 
set  up  in  the  pasture  will  turn  the  irk¬ 
someness  of  getting  the  cows  into  an  as¬ 
tonishing  delight.  Don’t  try  to  shoot  the 
woodchucks  yourself  or  let  the  hired  man 
do  it.  Let  the  boys  trap  them. 

The  Geese. — There  has  been  a  general 
tendency  around  here  to  set  the  geese  and 
let  them  raise  up  the  goslings  rather  than 
set  the  eggs  under  hens.  Some  have  de¬ 
clared  they  will  never  put  them  under 
hens  again.  As  soon  as  the  old  goose 
begins  to  hatch  it  is  better  to  take  the 
goslings  out  from  under  her  and  put  them 
in  the  house  till  she  is  through.  Of  her 
brood  of  nine,  our  mother  goose  has  not 
lost  a  single  one.  We  have  sold  several, 
mostly  to  people  who  have  bought  eggs 
somewhere,  and  got  only  one  gosling,  and 
want  another  to  keep  it  company.  There 
has  been  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
eggs  this  year.  Sit  has  had  quite  a  wal¬ 
let  full  of  money  all  the  Spring.  We 
shall  probably  keep  over  two  families  of 
geese  another  Winter  and  cater  to  the 
goose-egg  trade.  Our  geese  seem  to  be 
the  largest  anywhere  around,  old  Jerry 
tipping  the  scales  at  nearly  20  pounds. 

The  Lame  Goosie.' — A  rat  or  some¬ 
thing  got  hold  of  one  of  the  legs  of  one 
of  the  goslings  the  hen  hatched  and 
gnawed  it  quite  badly.  The  bone  was 
broken  and  we  put  splints  on  it  and  fussed 
with  it;  we  finally  had  to  amputate  it. 
He  got  around  quite  a  bit  with  his  one 
foot.  Mother  got  very  fond  of  him,  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  him  and  carrying  him  out 
water.  How  he  would  talk  to  her  when 
she  went  to  him.  He  had  a  mate  of  the 
same  hatch  who  stuck  by  him  most  faith¬ 
fully.  He  never  left  him,  even  to  go  over 
to  the  brook,  and  when  anything  came 
around  it  always  ran  to  protect  him.  It 
was  really  wonderful  the  care  this  one 
took  of  poor,  lame  goosie.  But  the  other 
day,  in  trying  to  get  some  water  on  a 
little  sid oliill,  poor  lame  goosie  flopped 
over  on  his  back  and  could  not  right  him¬ 
self.  Mother  found  him  there  dead  and 
brought  him  around  to  the  Parson  with 
her  eyes  full  of  tears.  Such  a  brave  fight 
for  life  he  had  made — always  talking  1o 
you  about  it.  So  with  the  handicapped 


in  the  human  family.  The  heart  goes 
out  more  and  more  to  those  who  are  less 
fortunate,  and  a  greater  measure  of  love 
makes  compensation  for  their  loss. 

The  Hay  Crop. — Here  it  is  June  13, 
and  we  planned  to  mow  the  clover  today. 
It  is  all  ready  to  cut,  and  might  have  been 
cut  last  week  if  we  could  have  gotten  to 
it.  It  has  been  very  dry  here  for  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  the  rainfall  was  light  all 
through  May.  There  was  quite  a  shower 
Saturday  night,  but  the  ground  today  is 
about  as  dry  and  hard  as  ever.  George  is 
cultivating  the  corn  and  potatoes,  so  as 
to  keep  in  what  moisture  there  is.  The 
paper  says  fair  weather,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  weather  reports  will  not  dry  hay. 
As  long  as  the  sky  is  all  clouded  over  and 
the  wind  dead  south,  we  will  not  mow. 
The  hay  crop  is  very  light  in  Connecticut. 
Probably  the  very  open  Winter  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Potatoes  look 
fine  everywhere.  With  plenty  of  rain 
there  ought  to  be  a  good  crop.  One  very 
good  thing  is  the  almost  absolute  absence 
of  potato  bugs.  The  Parson  has  not  even 
seen  an  old  hardshell  this  year.  Will  the 
improved  methods  of  spraying  and  much 
more  frequent  spraying  for  blight  entirely 
exterminate  them?  It  rather  looks  that 
way,  and  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if 
they  did. 

A  Busy  Day. — Yesterday  (Sunday) 
we  had  a  fairly  busy  day.  The  Parson 
preached  two  regular  sermons,  had  one 


Sunday  school  class,  baptized  seven  per¬ 
sons,  preached  a  baccalaureate  sermon 
and  made  some  GO  miles  with  the  old  car. 
By  the  time  the  40-minute  baccalaureate 
was  done,  the  Parson  had  just  about  told 
all  he  knows.  He  felt  a  good  deal  like 
the  young  fellow  who  had  been  waiting  on 
a  girl  for  quite  a  long  time,  and  at  last 
one  evening  took  her  out  for  a  ride.  Hav¬ 
ing  jogged  along  for  a  spell,  he  asked 
her  if  she  would  marry  him.  She  very 
promptly  said  “Yes,”  after  which  there 
was  a  long  pause.  The  fellow  never 
opened  his  head,  and  it  got  quite  embar¬ 
rassing  At  last  the.  young  lady  asked: 
“Why  don’t  you  talk,  John?”  “Talk, 
dear  me,  no.”  said  he.  “I’ve  said  too 
much  already.’ 

The  Old-timer. — Well,  the  old-timer 
has  gone  home  to  do  his  haying.  You 
will  remember  he  is  going  on  82  years  old. 
He  really  has  quite  a  lot  of  hay — last  year 
selling  it  for  $40-  at  the  baru.  All  this 
hay  the  old  man  expects  to  cut  by  hand 
and  rake  Avith  a  small  rake  and  cart  to 
the  barn  on  a  Avheelbarrow.  Some  of 
the  farm  boys  now  would  think  that 
rather  slow  work.  But  the  old  man  will 
do  it  cheerfully — all  alone,  keeping  his 
oavu  house,  and,  above  all,  Avill  do  it  re¬ 
markably  well.  Everything  he  does  he 
does  well.  When  he  hoes  a  garden  there 
isn’t  a  weed  left  in  it.  George  hoed  a 
couple  of  rows  of  potatoes  and  the  Par¬ 
son  considers  him  a  good  lioer  for  a  boy, 
but  the  old  man  immediately  hoed  them 
over  again.  He  seems  to  be  a  real  lone 
remaining  example  of  the  old-time  hired 
man  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  Avrote 
about.  He  showed  the  Parson  the  work- 
shop  and  Avoodhouse  he  built.  He  lieAved 
out  everything  but  the  boards,  and  de¬ 
clared,  rightly,  that  if  it  blew  over  and 
over  you  could  stay  right  inside  it,  for  it 
certainly  Avould  never  collapse.  Before 
he  Aveut  he  laid  a  stone  "wall  underpinning 
for  one  side  of  the  garage,  and  every  stone 
was  solid  like  a  rock  before  he  ever  left  it. 

Ills  Glasses. — The  old-timer  found  it 
A’ery  hard  to  see.  To  the  Parson  his  spec¬ 
tacles  seemed  to  be  quite  unsuited  to  him. 
So  the  Parson  decided  to  boos't  his  own 
dragging  acount  Avith  St.  Peter.  He  took 
the  old  man  to  a  specialist — the  best  in 
the  city.  There  a  careful  and  searching 
test  was  made  of  each  eye.  From  there 
the  Parson  Avent  to  the  spectacle  makers, 
armed  with  a  wond'erful  and  unreadable 
paper,  covered  Avith  strange  hieroglyphics. 
In  a  few  days  he  took  the  new  product 
to  the  old-timer,  making  no  reduction 
from  his  Saturday’s  payroll.  The  Parson 
expected  a  cry  of  delight  as  from  a  blind 
man  beholding  the  glory  of  tl  -  day.  But 
it  Avas  far  from  it — very  far  .  mu  it.  The 
old  man  snatened  them  from  his  face  in 
utter  derision.  He  could  “hardly  see  at 
all  in  them,”  far  worse  than  seeing  “men 
at  trees,  Avalking.”  “I  will  go  to  the  T> 
and  10’  tomorroAV  and  get  me  a  pair  of 
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glasses,”  said  he.  And  he  did,  and  has 
used  them  ever  since. 

Too  Well  Known. — The  Parson  would 
dearly  love  to  go  and  tell  the  joke  to  the 
specialist,  but  he  has  been  so  kind  to  the 
family  that  the  Parson  does  not  know 
just  how  he  Avould  take  it,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  Avould  not  offend  him  for  the  world. 
One  must  always  use  a  bit  of  caution  in 
talking  Avhcre  he  is  well  known.  It  re¬ 
minds  the  Parson  of  a  Senator  from  Ohio 
who  had  been  thoroughly  stump-speaking 
his  section  of  the  State.  At  last,  on  the 
night  before  election,  he  came  home  to 
make  a  great  address  in  his  home  toAvn. 
Surely  such  Avarm  acquaintances  and 
near-by  neighbors  should  be  saluated  dif¬ 
ferently  from  strangers  about  the  county. 
“Fellow  citizens  and  neighbors,”  he  cried, 
“I  know  you  far  too  Avell  to  address  you 
as  ladies  and  gentlemen.” 


June-time 

When  the  first  bobolink  comes  to  the 
hay  lot  AA’e  know  that  avc  are  once  more 
on  the  threshold  of  that  delightful  period 
known  as  June-time  Over  in  the  center 
of  our  big  green  field  a  Avhite  speck  ap¬ 
pears  here  and  there  against  the  glow  of 
emerald,  the  first  blooms  of  a  20-acre 
flower  bed  of  just  spuds.  The  roses  out 
on  the  laAvn  are  dropping  petals,  the  holly¬ 
hocks-  making  bud-stalks;  the  faint,  SAveet 
odor  of  the  blossoming  grapevine  on  the 
trellis  perfumes  the  soft,  Avarm  air.  The 
swallow's  are  bringing  mud  for  their  nests 
against  the  barn  rafters,  and  their  swift 
wings  cut  the  air  in  Avide,  graceful  sAvoops, 
a  dart  of  blue  and  silver  Avith  orange- 
broAvn  collars  primly  worn  under  solemn 
expressions. 

It  is  said  that,  humorists  are  apt  to 
have  sad  faces.  These  birds  have  played 
practical  jokes  on  tiger  George  until  it  is 
the  great  ambition  of  his  life  to  catch  just 
one  of  them.  George  is  a  dignified  cat, 
rather  proud  of  his  record  for  bringing  in 
game.  He  distinctly  resents  being  laughed 
at  and  made  foolish.  So  Avhen  strolling 
grandly  from  barn  to  house,  tail  up,  eyes 
and  ears  alert,  it  is  annoying  to  have 
these  sAvalloAVs  dropping  doAvn  from  no¬ 
where  and  crying  aloud  “TAveet”  in  his 
ear  as  they  swoop  by.  Two  of  such  ex¬ 
periences  and  he  turns  defensive,  lying 
on  his  back,  claws  distended  and  jaws 
apart,  making  futile  grabs  after  them  as 
they  pass  by  AA'ith  their  chuckling,  tri¬ 
umphant  note,  until  by  and  by  they  for¬ 
get  him  and  he  scrambles  up  an  humbler 
if  not  a  wiser  cat. 

Little  Jane  is  out  in  front  of  the  big 
barn  doors,  standing  surrounded  by  eager¬ 
eyed  Bed  liens,  for  whom,  in  her  own 
quaint  vocabulary,  she  is  “shelling.”  The 
corn  is  very  dry  and  picks  off  easily,  a 
kernel  at.  a  time ;  now  that  the  cob  is 
empty,  there  are  more  in  the  granary. 
“Please,  oh !  she  want  shell !”  That  hen 
looking  so  pale  and  tottery  is  the  one 
Elsie  rescued  from  starvation  in  the  hid¬ 
ing  place  she  had  chosen  for  her  nest, 
and  from  which  Ave  dragged  her  forth 
willy-nilly,  tail  foremost.  First  aid  for 
a  starving  creature  is  a  drink  of  water, 
Avhieh  Elsie  set  before  her  in  a  little  can. 
She  drank  in  great  gulps,  but  refused 
grain  and  turned  to  grass,  Avhieh  she  is 
almost  too  Aveak  to  break.  Elsie  has  vol¬ 
unteered  as  special  nurse,  though  the 
good  old  hen  is  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  her  attentions.  “Mother,  she  couldn’t 
have  lived  another  day,”  thrills  she,  less 
saddened,  I  hope,  by  last  week’s  tragedy 
of  the  little  Avrens  Avho  lost  their  mother 
and  Avere  buried  with  full  honors  and  a 
little  girl’s  tears.  Not  every  tale  has  a 
happy  ending. 

It  is  nearly  10  o’clock;  time  to  take 
daddy  a  drink,  for  it  is  going  to  be  a  hot 
day.  As  she  spies  the  glass  can  filled 
Avith  water,  red-headed,  Bed-surrounded 
little  Jane  cries  out  in  glee:  “She  go 
find  daddy  and  the  man  !”  For  her  Mr. 
Perkins,  our  colored  friend,  is  a  being  set 
apart.  Mother  introduced  him  as  a  nice 
man,  and  Man  is  the  only  name  hie  goes 
by,  signifying  a  person  Avho  answers  all 
questions  without  fail  and’  every  time  he 
is  called.  It  has  come  to  be  a  fine  game 
to  call  out  “Man”  just  to  hear  the  reply. 
“What  you  want,  baby?”  or  perhaps  a 
faint  “hoo-hoo”  from  way  across  lots,  for 
she  seems  to  love  the  sound  of  his  soft, 
gentle,  Southern  voice. 

The  sun  is  blazing  down  upon  the  fields, 
and  in  the  dry  grass  the  bug  orchestra  is 
beginning  to  Avield  its  bows.  The  crickets 
who  play  second  fiddle  must  practice  a 
white  before  their  locust  leader  arrives, 
though  they  seem  to  be  doing  very  well  as 
it  is.  From  a  tall  weed  in  the  bay  lot 
across  the  fence  the  bobolink,  in*  his 
striped  suit  of  black  and  broAvn,  swells 
his  little  throat  and  turns  loose  bis  sil¬ 
very -toned  reproduction  of  purling  brooks, 
leaping  waters  and  the  rustle  of  whisper¬ 
ing  leaves  over  parched  meadow's  quiver¬ 
ing  in  the  heat.  Daddy  and  Mr.  Perkins, 
each  with  a  white  horse  on  a  single  culti¬ 
vator,  are  toiling  towards  us  between 
green  rows  which  need  a  dust  mulch.  As 
little  Jane  gives  daddy  the  can,  iron-gray 
Dan  and  white  Molly  curve  their  sweating 
necks  to  look  for  the  broad-topped  three- 
quart  pail  I  may  be  carrying,  and  rumble 
their  teeth  expectantly.  Dan  takes  a  few 
swallows,  then  leaves  the  finish  for  Molly. 
Molly’s  nose  is  smaller,  and  she  can  reach 
quite  to  the  bottom,  so  that  soon  there 
is  not  a  drop  of  water  left. 

We  are  standing  near  the  pasture  gate, 
just  a  few  rods  from  the  lily  pool.  It  is 
cool  under  the  elms,  and  as  the  horses 
need  a  little  rest,  we  go  down  to  see  Iioav 
Avell  wre  did  the  work  of  planting  yester¬ 
day.  A  0x8  ft.  excavation  connected  with 
the  spring  which  holds  18  ft.  of  water, 
means  labor  for  some  one.  and  this  fell  on 
(Continued  on  page  8G8) 
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Summer  Clothes. — Washing  dresses 
h*ad  in  the  shop  windows,  with  dotted 
swiss,  gingham  and  the  familiar  voile  at 
the  head  in  cottons.  The  foreign  fashion 
notes  all  tell  us  that  skirts  are  to  be 
longer,  but  there  is  no  symptom  of  that 
as  yet  in  New  York.  Readymade  dresses 
in  voile  at  .$7.50  to  $12.50  include  many 
very  pretty  styles,  and  s-ome  of  the  darker 
colors.  Ginghams,  in  fine  finalities,  are 
usually  higher,  ranging  from  about  $12.50 
or  $15  up  to  $25.  White  organdie  is 
very  freely  used  in  combination  with  all 
the  other  cottons,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  dotted  swiss  dresses 
have  organdie  forming  some  part  of  the 
trimming. 

Plain  and  Check  Voile. — In  the  first 
picture  the  child  at  the  left  shows  a  com¬ 
bination  of  white  voile  with  white  and 
coral  check.  The  underskirt  was  white, 
with  a  tunic  deeply  bordered  with  the 
checked  material  which  was  white  voile 
with  a  cord  of  bright  coral  pink  forming 
the  check.  The  deep  yoke  and  sleeves 
were  cut  kimono  style,  the  lower  part  of 
the  waist  being  the 
check.  The  trimmings 
consisted  of  knife 
pleatings,  finishing 
turnback  cuffs  and 
square-  neck  of  coral 
pink  taffeta.  The  gir¬ 
dle.  tied  in  a  bow  in 
the  back,  was  white 
voile  with  a  coral  taf¬ 
feta  poppy  ornament¬ 
ing  it  in  front.  The 
dress  closed  in  the  back 
and  could  be  easily 
laundered.  Of  course 
the  taffeta  pleatings 
would  be  taken  off 
when  it  was  washed. 

It  suggests  an  at¬ 
tractive  combination, 
without  any  difficulty 
in  adapting  a  pattern. 

The  same  style  is 
pretty  with  a  rather 
bright  shade  of  blue. 

Dotted  Swiss. — At 
the  right  is  a  simple 
frock  of  blue  swiss 
with  black  dots.  The  trimming  is  white 
organdie.  The  broad  band  was  let  in  the 
skirt  with  hemstitching,  and  had  a  con¬ 
ventional  figure  in  old  rose  embroidery  at 
intervals.  Round  collar  and  turn-back 
cuff's  were  of  white  organdie  with  rose 
embroidery,  the  sash  being  of  the  organ¬ 
die  also.  The  dress  closed  at  the  back. 
This  is  another  very  simple  style,  but 
the  method  of  trimming  made  it  ex¬ 
ceptionally  pretty. 

Dotted  Swiss  in  Chemise  Style. — 
In  the  second  group,  the  figure  at  the 
left  shows  a  pale  blue  dotted  swiss  made 
in  the  very  simple  chemise  style.  It  is 
a  plain  one-piece  robe  with  short  sleeves, 
trimmed  with  narrow  black  satin  ribbon 
at  neck  and  edge  of  sleeves,  and1  with  a 
ribbon  girdle.  There  are  pockets  on  the 
skirt,  but  no  other  trimming.  Such  a 
dress  is  very  pretty  and  becoming  to  a 
slim  girlish  figure,  but  not  attractive  for 
a  matronly  person.  Sometimes  such 
dresses  are  sleeveless  and  are  worn  over 
a  short-sleeved 
organdie  guimpe. 

Taffeta  and 
Rirbon. — In  the 
center  is  a  dress 
of  sand-colored 
taffeta,  very  pret¬ 
tily  t  r  i  m  m  e  d 
with  sand-colored 
ribbon  having  a 
brown  edge  and 
dot.  On  the  skirt 
the  ribbon  is  ap¬ 
plied  like  an  apron 
while  on  the 
waist  the  trim¬ 
ming  forms 
panel  in 
front  and 
the  ribbon 
curved  into 
rose  at  the 
der.  The 
sleeves 
t  r  i  m  m  e  d 
eight  rows  of  rib¬ 
bon.  The  nar¬ 
row  ribbon  girdle, 
tied  in  front,  was 
dark  brown  and 
gold.  This  dress 
was  a  French  model,  and  was  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  effect.  The  broad  hat  was 
of  taupe  Georgette,  trimmed  with  velvet 
poppies  of  brown  and  taupe. 

Grange  Gingham. — At  the  right  is  a 
little  dress  of  orange  and  white  gingham, 
trimmed  with  white  organdie.  The  gath¬ 
ered  skirt  had  at  each  side  a  separate 
panel  of  gingham  banded  and  bound  with 
white  organdie,  the  banding  being  set  in 
with  hemstitching.  These  panels  did  not 
fly  loose,  being  attached  down  the  sides, 
but  such  panels,  which  are  much  used, 
are  often  left  loose.  We  sometimes  see 
four  panels  instead  of  two,  put  on  so 
that  they  separate  down  the  middle  of 
front  and  back  and  of  sides.  The  or¬ 
gandie  band  is  repeated  in  the  sleeves, 
which  were  long  and  full,  in  this  case 
gathered  into  an  organdie  cuff,  though 
some  others  are  seen  with  bell  sleeves 
like  those  in  the  central  model,  having 
more  than  one  band  of  organdie.  The 
sash,  tied  in  a  bow  in  the  back,  was  of 


organdie.  This  is  a  pretty  model  for  a 
light-colored  gingham.  We  see  fewer 
dark  ginghams  made  up  than  last  year. 

Sewing-Room  Notes. — Cape  satin  is  a 
heavy  quality  52  in.  wide,  woven  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  satin  wraps  now  in  vogue, 
but  also  used  for  gowns.  A  recent  spe¬ 
cial  sale  offered  black  cape  satin  at  $3.95 
a  yard. 

A  new  idea  is  a  vestee  camisole.  This 
consists  of  a  camisole  of  wash  satin  or 
net  with  a  vestee  attached.  The  vestee 
is  of  lace  or  Georgette,  extending  down 
below  the  waist.  These  are  for  wear 
with  a  sports  suit  and  enable  the  wearer 
to  do  without  a  blouse  under  the  coat. 
Pretty  styles  were  noted  at  $1.95  to 
$3.95. 

While  sleeveless  and 
gowns  are  seen  in  many 
newer  still  are  full-length 
sleeves.  One  style  seen  had 


short-sleeved 
new  models, 
wide-flowing 
these  sleeves 


trimmed  with 
ribbon  up 
ered  skirt 
of  ribbon 


bands  of  narrow 


1  oile  and  Doited  Swiss 


moire 

to  the  elbow,  while  the  gatli- 
was  trimmed  with  many  rows 
put  on  in  the  same  way.  It. 

had  a  very  feminine 
old-fashioned  look, 
rather  suggestive  of 
(lie  hoop-skirt  period. 
The  material  of  the 
dress  was  Georgette 
crepe. 

Among  white  wash 
goods  we  have  seen 
Sr.  Gall  dotted  swiss 
of  nice  quality  at  85 
cents  a  yard.  This  is 
only  31  in.  wide,  so 
the  usual  dress  length 
for  a  woman  is  six 
yards.  French  voile  of 
beautiful  quality  is  $1 
a  yard;  this  is  44  in. 
wide,  so  five  yards 
makes  a  dress  length. 
3  Still  finer  are  French 
voiles  at  $1.25  and 
$1.50  the  yard.  White 
cotton  marquisette  is 
about  the  same  in 
price  as  voile,  and  is 
very  sheer,  not  quite 
so  closely  woven  as 
lite  embroidered  voile  is  $1.50 
a  yard,  and  is  very  attractive 
of  rings  or  sprigs,  all 
dimity,  at  45  cents  is 
been  for  some  time, 
of  heavy  white  eot- 
whieh  are  desir- 


voile.  W 
and  $1.75 
with  a  pattern 
white.  Crossbar 
cheaper  than  it  has 
There  ,are  a  number 
tons  with  linen  finish 
able  for  separate  skirts  and  children’s 
clothes.  Their  chief  objection  is  their 
weight  in  washing,  and  this  makes  them 
less  desirable  for  a  woman’s  entire  dress 
than  for  a  skirt  alone. 

Among  women’s  outing  clothes  we  see 
khaki  breeches  for  wear  on  horseback, 
or  under  a  sports  skirt,  for  $4.50.  $5.94 
and  $S.94.  khaki  leggings  $2.  Khaki 
sports  suits,  ^consisting  of  skirt  and 
belted  coat.  $7.74;  khaki  middy  blouses 
trimmed  with  white  braid.  $1.88.  Divided 
riding  skirts  of  khaki  were  seen  for  $0 
and  $8.94.  Khaki  riding  habits  in  Nor¬ 
folk  straight  and  sport  models,  $11.50. 
The  newest  Summer  riding  habits  are 
sleeveless,  of  linen  or  pongee,  to  be 

worn  over  a  plain 
shirt.  The  more 
expensive  riding 
shirts  are  Jap¬ 
anese  or  llabutai 
silk,  the  cheaper 
ones,  as  low  as 
$2.35.  being  lin- 
ene. 

New  English 
raincoats  of  oiled 
silk,  so  light  that 
they  can  be  folded 
in  very  small  com¬ 
pass,  are  $18.75 
in  single  texture, 
$32.75  d oubl  e 
texture.  They 
come  in  a  variety 
of  bright  colors. 

Smocks. to  wear 
over  separate 
skirts  are  espe¬ 
cially  pretty  in 
cotton,  crepe  and 
soisette.  Some 
have  white  collars 
and  cuffs,  some 
rather  broad  col- 
larless  neck  line, 
and  others  round 
They  are  usually 
embroidery.  These 
all  ages,  but  are 
in  dressing  young 
habit  of  growing 


Dotted  Swiss,  Taffeta  and  Gingham 


or  V-shaped  opening 
trimmed  with  wool 
smocks  are  worn  by 
especially  convenient 
and  active  girls  with  a 
out  of  their  clothes. 

“Garden  slip-ons”  are  sleeveless  jumper 
frocks  of  cotton  crepe  or  cretonne  to  be 
worn  over  a  white  blouse.  They  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  woman  who  likes  to  gar¬ 
den  for  fun.  and  are  sensible  enough  to 
please  women  who  work  in  earnest. 
They  consist  of  a  straight  rather  long- 
waisted  bodice,  cut  out  deep  at  the  neck, 
and  with  large  armholes  and  a  straight, 
short  skirt  with  pockets.  The  ready¬ 
made  slip-ons  at  $4.95  are  outlined  in 
colored  yarns  at  neck  and  armholes,  and 
have  a  patent  leather  b<gt.  Worn  over 
knickerbockers,  this  is  sensible  and 
pretty. 

We  think  knickers  or  riding  breeches 
more  comfortable  under  a  skirt  than  the 
fuller  bloomers,  and  their  use  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Women’s  overalls  seem  to  be  less  in 


demand,  for  many  large  department  stores 
no  longer  carry  them. 


One  Country  Woman  to  Another 

When  I  read  the  letter  from  G.  A.  P. 
on  page  760.  I  had  just  come  from  Me¬ 
morial  Day  exercises  in  our  little  rural 
school  with  its  eight  pupils.  Neither  .the 
school  house,  nor  the  untidy  grounds,  nor 
the  exercises  themselves,  were  at  all  in 
accord  with  what  we  wish  for  the  chil¬ 
dren — and  yet  I  am  not  discouraged,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  the  homes  from  which  the 
children  come,  and  the  hearts  and  pur¬ 
poses  underneath  often  unlovely  exte¬ 
riors.  I  had.  I  felt,  a  little  message  to 
tell  in  story  form  that  day,  but  the  tired 
teacher,  herself  a  busy  housewife,  did 
no’t  think  to  offer  the  opportunity.  Rut 
with  enthusiasm  she  asked  me  to  come 
some  morning  when  school  is  in  session, 
and  then  I  am  going  to  invite  myself  to 
tell  it!  This  will  not  be  easy,  because  I 
have  a  family  of  nine,  and  I  should  prefer 
to  go  in  the  more  leisurely  afternoon,  but 
I  have  never  done  one  thing  to  show 
special  interest  in  the  school  and  the  time 
bar!  come  to  make  the  effort ! 

I  know  so  well  how  you  feel.  I  know 
Miss  Florence  Ward  and  Mrs.  Ruby 
Greene  Smith.  Roth  are  fine  women  and 
brilliant  executives  and  I  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  both  of  them  in  professional 
capacity,  but  I  so  much  prefer  grubbing 
along  “14  hours  a  day,”  only  I  don’t. 
We  plan  on  our  isolated  farm  eight  miles 
from  a  railroad,  four  from  a  yeast  cake, 
and  no  other  house  in  sight,  because  here 
in  the  open  country  I  can  lead  a  fuller 
life  than  in  the  city  (which  I  have  tried), 
with  its  standardized  pleasures  and  invi¬ 
tations  to  an  easier  life.  I  believe  that 
women,  especially  women  who  love  country 
life,  have  a  strategic  position  in  the  civil¬ 
ization  of  today.  “Wed  her  to  the  soil 
and  our  civilization  will  continue  to  root 
in  the  soil.”  If  you  will  read  “The  Re¬ 
ligion  Worth  Having,”  by  Thomas  Nixon 
Carver,  page  137,  that  will  be  a  help  and 
a  stimulus. 

I  have  helped  get  statistics  with  regard 
to  our  farm  life,  and  I  haven’t  any  pa¬ 
tience  with  them  !  There  are  plenty  of 
women  other  than  farm  women  who  have¬ 
n’t  plumbing,  electricity,  short  hours  of 
work.  And  who  wants  them,  and  for 
what  purpose  will  more  leisure  be  used? 
For  rocking  or  tatting  (I  almost  put  in 
an  “1”!),  or  crocheted  yokes?  Why  do 
not  more  people  write  as  intelligently  of 
the  other  side  of  farm  life,  with  its 
chances  for  health,  beauty,  wealth,  home¬ 
ly  sociability,  knowledge,  wholesome  rec¬ 
reational  enjoyment ;  with  its  opportunity 
to  help  form  a  civilization  “in  full  har¬ 
mony  with  the  best  American  ideals,”  as 
Dr.  L.  H.  Railey  says. 

Good  and  better  schools  we  should  and 
must  have— and  will  when  we  co-operate 
more  intelligently  to  that  end  ;  meanwhile 
who  shall  measure  the  value  of  the  school¬ 
ing  of  even  the  long,  chorey  hours  of  farm 
life  if  we  live  them  in  communion  with 
nature  and  “in  reverent  fear  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  which  the  humble-minded  know 
best.”  Out  with  the  drudgery  idea  ! 

If  you  were  other  than  three  initials 
probably  I  should  not  be  writing  to  you 
at  such  length.  A  common  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  makes  us  kin,  and  we  country-mind¬ 
ed  women  must  be  loyal  to  our  ideals  for 
better  country  living.  First,  better  homes. 
I  should  say.  and  better  schools  will  come 
as  a  natural  consequence.  Rut  it  is  hard 
on  the  present  waiting  generation,  around 
whom  the  struggle  rages.  a.  c.  d. 


IRECT  I™  FACTORY 


F  ET  your  shoes  direct  from  factory  at 
VJT  maker’s  prices  and  save  dollars  on  your  y 
shoe  bills.  Honest,  well-made  solid  shoes 
nt  a  saving  of  $2.<><)  to  $3.00.  Absolute  l 
nntee  of  satisfaction  or  money  bnck  at  on  _ . 

Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  Our  ■ 
business  years  old;  successful  be¬ 
cause  built  on  square 
drilling.  Two  of  our 
newest  styles  for  ladies 
pictured  here.  Style*  A' 
of  Genuine  Black  Kid 
with  new  cross-over 
straps.  Good  weight 
sole,  perforated  toe. 
solid  Cuban  h^el.  Style 
*  B’  genuine  dark  brown 


Genuine 
KID 


Style 

“A” 


YOUR 
CHOICE 


Calfskin.  Rubber  Heel:  neatly  perforated; 
ebupcly  and  smart.  Both  styles  very  popular. 
All  sizeH,  state  choice  of  model  A  or  B 
and  give  size.  If  you  don  t  thinktnem 
worth  $2.00  to  $3.00  more,  return  them 
and  get  your  money.  Order  now. 

Send  only  $3.39.  W« 
pay  postage. 

We  Gnarantee 

that  these  shoes  are 
made  by  os,  that 
they  will  give 
you  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  your 
money  back. 

Genuine 

Calfskin 


3 


.39 


Postpaid 

FREE — Our  New  Big 

Catalog,  full  of  amazingvaluesin 
shoes  and  clothing.  SendforitNOW. 

Quickstep  Shoe  Company 

Department  20A,  Boston.  Mass. 


Kill  RatsK 


Free  Book 


la  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  lias  discovered  a.  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  V  1  R  U  s 
and  how  to  get  some. 


0.  A.  Virus,  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


— - * 

HERE  IS  A  BOOK 

YOU  ARE  SURE  TO  ENJOY 

Jt  contains  more  than  25  stories  which  will  hold 
your  interest  from  start  to  finish.  The  author 
has  seen  many  sides  of  life  and  few  men  know 
human  nature  so  well  or  can  tell  a  story  so  enter¬ 
tainingly,  Thousands  of  country  people  have  already  enjoyed 
these  stories  which  are  so  full  of  human  interest,  humor  and  phil¬ 
osophy.  The  stories  have  been  selected  from  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Notes  which  have  appeared  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  book  is  well  printed,  cloth  bound, 
and  makes  a  most  desirable  present  to  a  friend  or  to  your  grange 
or  town  library.  The  price  is  $1.50  a  copy  postpaid.  Just  fill 
out  the  coupon  below  and  enclose  with  check  or  money  orde". 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . . 

Town . . 

State . It.  F,  D.  or  Street  No . 


864 
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Two  Billion  Dollars  Per  Year ! 

A  LEADING  agricultural  expert  estimates 
-  that  this  enormous  sum  would  be  added 
annually  to  our  agricultural  production  if  our 
swamp  lands  were  properly  drained. 

This  state  has  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  soil 
lying  under  water — you  probably  have  some 
wet  spots  on  your  own  farm,  waiting  for  the 
mighty  force  of 


NITROGLYCERIN  DYNAMITE 

to  drain  it  and  put  it  in  shape  to  bear  crops. 

Ditching  with  dynamite  is  the  accepted 
method  all  over  this  state  because  it  is  easy, 
quick  and  quite  inexpensive.  No  machinery — 
just  a  few  sticks  of  dynamite.  It  does  not 
require  expert  knowledge  to  handle  explosives 
on  the  farm  successfully,  but  if  your  project 
requires  it  we  will  send  a  Du  Pont  field 
representative  to  help  you. 

First  write  for  our  Farmers’  Hand  Book 
of  Explosives,  which  has  complete  in¬ 
structions,  then  see  our  local  dealer . 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


New  York  City 
Equitable  Bldg. 


Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
Fulton  Bldg. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


A 

RSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S  PAT.  OFF. 

Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSGRBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  ’  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 


ments.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
f  1.2S  a  bottle  al  dealers  or  delivered.  Book  '‘Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES!  SOT’* 

. ioi 


.  _  .  Dis¬ 

temper  and  Indigestion  Com¬ 
pound.  Relieves  Heaves 
by  correcting  the  cause 
—  Indigestion.  Prevents 
Colic,  Staggers.  Best 
_  Conditioner  and  Worm 
_  Expeller.  29  years  sale.*  Three 

large'  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
65c  and  $1.30  per  can  (includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


The  first  remedy  for 
Lump  Jaw  was 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Price  $2.60  (War  Tax  Paid) 
and  it  remains  today  the  standard  treatment, 
with  years  of  success  back  of  it,  known  to 
be  of  merit  and  fully  guaranteed.  Don’t 
experiment  with  substitutes.  Use  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  or  bad  the  case  or  what  else  you 
may  have  tried  — your  money  back  if  Flem¬ 
ing’s  Actinoform  ever  fails.  Our  fair  plan 
of  selling,  together  with  full  information  on 
Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment,  is  given  in 
Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  ever  printed  to 
be  given  away.  Contains  192  pages  and  69 
illustrations.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  15  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 
‘25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards ” 


Iff 


MINERAL' 


In  US# 

■  oven 

IT  50* 


H  EAVEyeara 

.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

\ AGENTS 
I  WANTED . 


$3.25  BOX' 

'  guaranteed  to  flv# 

M  satisfaction  or  " 
/money  refunded. 

$1*10  Box  sufficient 

.  for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 

1  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  ( 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


M 


PURIFINE"  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  In  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  tor  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEA0EA-A1LAS  CO.,  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Handling  Cream  and  Churning 

I  own  some  stock  in,  a  creamery,  and!  I 
am  trying  to  run  it.  I  want  to  know 
how  to  keep  cream,  and  how  to  churn 
it  to  get  a  uniform  overrun  of  16  to  20 
per  cent.  We  get  anywhere  from  5  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent.  Can  you  tell  us  how 
to  do  away  with  the  grass  and  garlic 
taste?  J.  d.  T. 

Probably  the  most  undesirable  flavor 
that  contaminates  cream  during  the 
Spring  months  is  that  of  onions.  This 
flavor  is  caused  by  the  cows  eating  the 
succulent  green  tops  of  the  weed  com¬ 
monly  called  wild  onion  or  wild  garlic, 
which  infests  pastures  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  There  is  no  method  for  remov¬ 
ing  this  flavor  from  cream  ;  hence  dairy¬ 
men  should  try  to  eliminate  the  contami¬ 
nation  ‘by  preventing  the  cause. 

If  the  cream-producer  cannot  keep  his 
cows  from  eating  wild  onions,  he  must  he 
content  with  selling  his  cream  as  a  sec¬ 
ond-grade  product.  A  small  amount  of 
onion-flavored  cream  will  spoil  a  whole 
churning  of  butter ;  therefore,  the  cream- 
er.vman  must  exercise  care  and  grade  out 
all  of  this  undesirable  cream  and  make 
it  up  into  a  second-grade  butter.  lie  is 
therefore  forced  to  pay  a  second-grade 
price  for  such  cream. 

The  following  suggestions  may  aid  in 
insuring  good  cream  for  churning : 

1.  Keep  the  milk  as  cool  as  possible 
and  separate  as  soon  as  possible  after 
receiving. 

2.  Tool  the  cream  as  soon  after  skim¬ 
ming  as  is  possible.  The  cream  should 
be  cold  when  it  is  mixed  with  cream  from 
previous  shimmings.  Keep  all  cream  in 
the  ice  box  or  in  a  vat  surrounded)  by  ice- 
cold  water,  and  stir  at  least  twice  a  day 
to  keep  it  smooth.  Twenty-four  hours  be¬ 
fore  churning  the  cream  should  be  placed 
in  the  ripening  vat  and  held  at  70  deg.  F. 
to  sour.  A  good  commercial  starter 
should  be  used  to  aid  in  ripening. 

3.  Set  the  separator  so  that  it  will 
skim  a  cream  testing  35  to  40  per  cent. 

4.  Wash  and  scald  the  separator  each 
time  it  is  used.  The  bowl  parts  should 
always  be  kept  dry  when  not  in  use. 

Overrun  is  affected  by  the  amount  of 
moisture,  salt  and  curd  that  the  butter 
contains,  as  well  as  by  the  losses  that 
occur  in  manufacturing.  These  losses 
may  be  as  follows :  Fat  in  the  skimmed 
milk,  carelessness  in  weighing  the  milk  or 
cream,  improper  testing,  spills,  fat  in  the 
buttermilk,  overweight  on  butter,  shrink¬ 
age  of  butter,  fat  in  milk  or  cream  that 
adheres  to  the  utensils,  and  the  like. 

Before  churning  the  cream  should  be 
properly  ripened.  That  is,  it  should  have 
been  held  at  the  proper  temperature  that 
the  right  amount  of  acidity  may  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  it.  The  cream  should  have  an 
acidity  of  from  .3  to  .5  per  cent  and  he 
held  at  the  temperature  required  for 
churning  at  least  two  hours  before  churn¬ 
ing.  The  churning  temperature  will 
necessarily  vary  in  the  different  seasons, 
hut  should  run  about  52-54  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  54-58  in  the  Winter. 

The  churn  should  he  thoroughly  scalded 
out  to  remove  bad  odors  or  taints,  and 
then  cooled  down  with  cold  water.  The 
cream  should  then  be  weighed  and  placed 
in  the  churn  and  the  churning  process 
started.  If  a  barrel  churn,  churn  until 
the  butter  begins  to  break  in  small  gran¬ 
ules  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  corn. 
Here  the  churning  should  stop.  It  should 
take  not  over  30  minutes  to  reach  this 
stage  if  the  cream  was  properly  handled 
before  starting  to  churn.  If  it  takes  less 
than  15  minutes  it  may  mean  that  the 
churning  temperature  was  too  high. 

Draw  off  the  buttermilk  through  a 
sieve,  that  the  small  particles  of  butter 
may  not  be  lost.  Take  the  temperature 
of  the  buttermilk.  Pour  over  the  butter, 
in  the  churn,  about  the  same  amount  of 
water  as  cream  used  in  the  churning,  and 
from  4  to  10  per  cent  cooler  than  the 
buttermilk.  Rinse  the  butter  in  this 
water  for  about  15  or  20  revolutions  of 
the  churn.  Draw  off  the  water  and  take 
the  butter  out  on  the  working  board)  and 
salt,  using  about  one  ounce  of  salt  to  the 
pound'  of  butter.  The  salting  may  he 
done  in  the  churn  if  it  has  a  worker. 

After  salting  allow  the  salt  to  dissolve, 
then  work  the  butter  until  the  salt  is  in 
all  parts  and  the  buttermilk  is  out.  Print 
and  wrap  in  clean  parchment  paper. 

Wash  and  scald  all  utensils  and  leave 
liot  to  dry.  J.  w  b. 


Long-continued  Milk  Diet 

On  jiage  655  you  give  an  account  of  a 
little  girl  who  for  several  years  has  lived 
almost  exclusively  on  milk.  You  ask  for 
any  others,  either  children  or  adults,  who 
have  lived  in  a  similar  way  to  report.  I 
have  for  over  14  years  lived  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  milk.  I  have  for  21  years  been 
a  salesman  and  while  on  the  road  found 
it  unhandy  to  eat  my  meals  regularly. 
In  1906  my  stomach  refused  to  retain 
food  to  an  extent  that  reduced  my  weight 
from  190  to  118  lbs.  The  doctor  said  I 
had  gastritis.  Seven  years  later  I  went 
under  X-ray,  when  it  was  decided  I  had 
contracted  stomach  and  intestines,  stom¬ 
ach  being  shape  of  an  hour-glass,  so  small 
in  center  that  only  liouid  food  would  pass 
through.  Every  Spring  in  April,  May 
or  June,  the  contracted  intestine  would 
clog,  at  which  times  I  could  take  no  food 
on  stomach  until  intestine  opened  of  its 


own  accord  as  no  means  could  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  to  remove  the  obstruction.  Of 
late  years  these  stoppages  have  become 
less  frequent.  I  am  beginning  to  take 
rice,  oatmeal,  soup,  etc.,  so  it  would 
seem  the  muscles  of  stomach  are  relaxing 
somewhat.  During  al!  these  14  years  I 
have  taken  about  four  and  a  half  quarts 
of  milk  per  day  boiled  with  a  little  corn¬ 
starch  in  it.  I  am  as  strong  as  I  ever 
was,  well  most  of  the  time  and  sleep  well. 
Milk  in  my  case  has  proven  itself  a  nat¬ 
ural  food  and  well  adapted  to  my  needs. 

C.  A.  MAYO. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  testimony  to 
Mrs.  John  A.  Bryant’s  as  to  milk-fed 
children.  I  raised  a  girl  who  insisted  on 
milk  and  milk  only  until  she  was  three 
years  old.  She  took  it  from  a  bottle,  and 
thus  avoided  gulping  it  down  too  rapidly. 
We  made  many  attempts  to  get  her  to  eat 
solid  food,  but  it  was  a  failure.  At  three 
years  old  she  suddenly  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  bottle,  and  took 
nothing  for  a  day  or  two.  perhaps  while 
she  was  deciding  what  to  do  next.  Cocoa 
made  of  milk  was  her  next  choice  for  a 
short  time ;  after  that  she  worked  into  a 
mixed  and  more  solid  diet,  but  milk  has 
always  been  her  stand-by.  She  is  now 
27.  is  about  five  ft.  10%  in.,  has  always 
had  exceptionally  good  health  and  stands 
an  unusual  amount  of  exertion  without 
fatigue.  During  part  of  her  school  life, 
from  her  twelfth  to  seventeenth  year, 
her  vacations  were  spent  working  on  the 
farm,  doing  the  work  of  an  average  bov. 
This  is  her  seventh  year  of  school-teach¬ 
ing,  and  so  far  she  has  never  missed  a  day 
from  sickness.  She  leaves  home  6:30  a. 
m.,  reaches  home  6:30  p.  m..  as  she 
teaches  16  miles  away;  has  between  40 
and  50  pupils  and  spends  any  spare  time 
she  has  on  the  playground  with  them. 
She  is  not  fat,  but  well  covered,  and  has 
hard,  well-developed,  muscles.  She  still 
takes  from  three  pints  to  two  quarts  of 
milk  a  day.  Her  health  seems  to  be 
almost  if  not  quite  perfect,  and  she  has 
yet  to  have  her  first  headache.  Her  ra¬ 
tions  would  probably  be  the  despair  of 
the  dietitian,  no  cereals,  very  little  bread, 
a  fair  amount  of  potatoes  (often  mashed  !) 
and  other  vegetables,  a  small  quantity  of 
meat,  good  candy,  some  ice-cream  arid  a 
liberal,  very  liberal,  allowance  of  plain 
chocolate  and  chocolate  and  nut  bars. 
Nuts  in  Winter,  also  oranges  and  bananas 
and  a  very  few  apples.  'The  worst  heresy 
is  kept  to  the  last — she  seldom  exceeds 
one  glass  of  water  in  a  week.  She  has 
never  taken  tea  or  coffee.  From  a  small 
child,  she  had  all  the  sugar  she  cared  to 
take,  and  started  at  three  years  old  to 
eat  chocolate,  which  has  been  almost  as 
indispensable  to  her  as  milk.  Her  father 
was  about  five  ft.,  10  in.,  her  mother 
five  ft. 

This  family  has  always  been  addicted 
to  the  milk  habit.  A  grandfather  of  this 
milk  baby  had  a  very  serious  operation 
when  he  was  over  70.  made  a  wonderful 
recovery,  and  put  on  flesh  with  no  food 
at  all  other  than  milk.  So  altogether, 
we  practice  milk,  talk  milk,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  believe  in  it,  and  in  all  its  pro¬ 
ducts.  a.  E.  F, 


More  About  Milk  Diet 

After  reading  about  Mrs.  John  Bry¬ 
ant’s  little  girl  who  lives  largely  upon 
milk  I  am  tempted  to  write  of  my  baby 
(two  years  old)  who  has  had  but  thi’ee 
meals  a  day  since  she  was  five  months  old, 
and  is  an  example  of  a  “milk-fed”  baby, 
with  no  other  food  hut  fruit  at  noon  or 
raw  vegetable  salad — that  is,  lettuce,  to¬ 
mato.  speck  of  ouion  and  orange  juice,  all 
run  through  grinder. 

I  am  following  Dr.  Tilden  of  Denver, 
Col.,  whose  theories  have  been  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  iu  practice  for  over  40  years,  and 
certainly  one  could  not  wish  for  a  health¬ 
ier,  sweeter,  more  active  and  alert  baby — 
a  perfect  example  of  good  nourishment. 
Her  body  is  just  round,  not  fat,  with  the 
firmest  flesh  and  sturdy  muscles.  A  local 
doctor  recently  pronounced  her  a  “won¬ 
derful  baby,” 

She  is  still  using  a  bottle,  for  in  this 
way  she  doesn’t  get  the  milk  too  fast,  but 
she  cau  drink  equally  well  from  a  cup,  so 
I  have  no  fear  of  the  “bottle  habit.”  Most 
babies  of  her  age  have  long  been  having 
many  kinds  of  food  during  the  day’s 
meals,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  putting 
my  youngster  up  alongside  of  them.  She 
has  never  been  sick  since  I  put  her  on 
three  meals  a  day;  two  colds  (lasting  one 
day  each )  I  traced  easily  to  too  mch  food 
(milk)  when  she  was  over-tired  and 
chilled.  Right  here  may  I  state  from  ex¬ 
perience  (with  her,  myself  and  husband) 
that  the  way  to  cure  a  cold  is  to  abstain 
from  food  at  least  for  24  hours,  longer  if 
symptoms  persist,  and  drink  plenty  of 
water. 

Please  don’t  think  I  am  giving  myself 
credit  for  success  with  my  baby.  It  is  all 
due  to  my  finding  out  the  logical  method 
(Dr.  Tildcn’s  “Care  of  Children”)  and 
following  it.  I  followed  a  much-quoted 
authority  at  first,  hut  he  feeds  too  often 
and  too  much  and  that  produces  sickness, 
as  I  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  six  chil¬ 
dren  whose  mothers  followed'  him. 

In  a  few  months  niy  baby  is  to  have 
toasted  bread  added  to  her  menu,  with  the 
vegetables,  hut  not  the  fruit;  hut  “no 
starch  for  babies”  is  our  slogan  up  to  two 
years.  MRS.  STANLEY  F.  BACON. 

Connecticut. 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  20-25 — West  Virginia  Farm  Roys’ 
and  Girls'  Week,  Morgantown.  W.  Va. 

June  27-30 — American  Home  Econo¬ 
mics  Association.  Swampscott,  Mass. 

June  28- — Ohio  Home  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Cedar  Point,  O. 

July  1(5 — Annual  field  meeting,  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Rari¬ 
tan,  N.  .7. 

August  2-5 — International  Raby  Chick 
Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

August  0-13 — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Seattle,  Wash. 

August  1(5-19  —  Annual  Farmers’  and 
Homemakers’  Week,  New  Hampshire 
College,  Hurham,  N  II. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

June  27 — Guernseys.  Disposal  saleof 
Tames  II.  Seaman,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

August  <5 — Berkshires.  T.  R.  Mackes- 
sie  &  Milton  Thomas,  Heading  Fair 
Grounds.  Reading.  Pa. 

August  13 — Berkshires.  Annual  Bred 
Sow  Sale,  Sycamore  Farms,  Douglasville, 
Pa.  Carl  Wallace,  manager. 

September  12 — Ilolsteins.  Zelden  Rust 
Herd  Dispersal,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  E. 
M.  Hastings  Co.,  sale  managers. 

September  22 — Aberdeen-Angus.  East¬ 
ern  Aberden-Angus  Breeders’  Association 
sale.  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field.  Mass.  F.  W.  Burnham,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  secretary. 

October  19 — Ilolsteins.  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty  Breeders’  sale.  West  Chester.  Pa.  C. 
J.  Garrett  and  F.  C.  Brinton.  managers. 

February  21-22.  1022— Ilolsteins.  Iowa 
IIolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  annual  sale. 
Waterloo.  Ia. 


Shropshire  Ewen  Lambs 

sired  by  a  son  of  Butlar's  Corston  Royal.  Some  of 
our  lambs  gained  1  lb.  per  day  through  May,  on 
pasture.  Only  $50  for  three  lambs,  crated. 

J.  S.  MORSE  -  Levanna,  New  York 


TRANQUILLITY  FARMS  DORSETS 

We  are  offering  choice  pure-bred  Registered  Fail  born 
Lambs  and  Yearlings  at  farmers’  prices.  Early  lambs 
bring  the  money.  One  Fall  or  early  Winter  lamb  worth 
two  Spring  lambs.  Why  not  gire  the  Ilorsets  a  trial !  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  cross  breeding.  ARTHUR  DANKS,  Mgr..  Allemuchj.N.  J. 

SHEEP  For  Sale 

Cfl  Pinp  Wnnl  Fwp«  in  lots  of  10  or  more,  heavy 
3U  line  IiUUI  Enos  shearer*  of  Delaine  type.  3  to  6 

years  old.  just  the  kind  to  breed  for  Early  Spring 
Lambs,  for  lack  of  pasture  will  be  sold  cheap. 
Wool  graded,  nearly  50#  Delaine. 

JB.  F.  WRIGHT,  Kansomville,  Niagara  Co.,  N.Y. 


r.  Q,|„  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
roi  oaie  EWES.  Apply  01’IIIR  FARM,  Purehane,  N.  ¥. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CRE8TMONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Pn. 


GOATS 


Roselawn Farm  mhr  coatl 

Pure  Bred  and  Grades.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks  Mother* 

giving  5  qts.  and  better.  X.  J.  SHARPIES,  R  D.  5,  Norrljl.wn,  r» 


FOR  SALE— Pure  Toggenburg  Buck*.  Mature.  Year¬ 
ling  Kid  from  5-qt.  dams.  Ur.  GORDON,  Crunbury,  N.  J. 


Two  Toggenburg  DOES'1™; 

olds.  Due  July  1st.  ALLEN  SIMMONS,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

~~7.  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

I  lluvc  Beuuliful  Thoroughbred  ANGORA  CATS 
AND  KITTENS  for  sale.  Male*,  $6  j  Females.  S6. 
JOHN  S.  BA  N  LETT,  Pine  Tree  C«t  Firm,  Rockville,  Maine 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  let  “Sales  List”  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
nuni her  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  SI  50  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureaujof  Animal  Industry. 

W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  (lams,  from  a  clean 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  One  ready  for  service. 
Two  eight  and  one  six  months  old.  Prices, 
$15O-$800.  Write  for  particulars. 

IV  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  Kant  Holllston,  Musa. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  foi18sale 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  dairy  FARMS.  22  S.  32d  St.,  Phlle.,  P«. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  “HE  PLUS  ULTRA. "  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGCARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  Wanted 

I  wish  to  exchange  Registered  Hampshire  Swine 
from  Prize  Winning  Blood  lines  for  High  grade  Re¬ 
gistered  Guernsey  Heifers.  Boars.  Sows  or  Gilts 
available.  For  Price  list  and  full  information  write 

HY RON  «.  MOON  -  Troy,  New  York 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

BULL  CALVES  and  BULLS  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R- 
breeding.  Prices  very  reasonable  and  express  charges 
will  be  prepaid  on  all  bulls  sold  before  July  1st.  Write 
for pedlgree8a Qd  prices.  Sinithville  FUfs,  Chenango  Cu.,  H.Y. 


BULL  CALVES 


sired  by  Lang- 
water  Ultimas 


out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawling,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEINS 


AUCTION  SALE 

FARM— STOCK-IMPLEMENTS 

Thursday,  June  30, 1 921 , at  1 0  o’clock 

(Farmers’  time) 

30  large  sized,  big  producing,  young  and 
sound  Registered  Holsteins  of  Ornisby, 
Hengerveld  and  Korndyke  breeding. 
Backed  by  the  largest  official  records.  All 
bred  and  raised  by  the  seller.  Tuberculin 
tested  and  sold  with  the  usual  60-day  guar¬ 
antee.  A  complete  set  of  II.  F.  herd  books. 
Send  for  catalog  for  description  of  farm,  cattle, 
and  inventory  of  implements  and  equipment. 
CHAS.  A.  HOWELL,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
TOmiles  from  N.  Y.  C.;  Erie  R.R.  Farm  1  mile  from 
station  and  State  Road. 


A  ROYALLY  BRED  YOUNGSTER 

Born  November  7,  1920 

His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  known  sons  of 
KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of 
KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  has  a  22.37  lb. 
record  at  three  years  of  age. 

Pedigree  will  be  sent  at  your  request 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


rA  ROYALLY  BRED -n 
YOUNGSTER 

Here  is  a  show  bull,  born  in  December  by  a 
31-lb.  bull  and  out  of  a  24-lb.  cow  of  excellent 
individuality.  He  is  priced  a*  a  real  bargain. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price  to  ROKEBY 
DAIRY  FARM,  Ilarrytown,  New  York 


7-8  HOLSTEIN 
Heifer  Calves 

each  express  paid, 
lots  of  5.  30  registered 
earlings,  15  registered 
6  months  old.  10  reg- 
bulls,  dams  records 
up  to  34  lbs.  of  butter  in  7 
days.  20  registered  cows  and 
heifers  in  carload  lots. 


JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  TulIy.N.Y 


Reg.  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Bred  right,  raised  right,  priced  right.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  details.  ELITE  STOCK  FAR  M 
F.  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  Munusville,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULLSttftft 

service.  A  fine  well  developed  sire.  Nearly  all  white. 
Priced  low,  NOW.  PLUMB  STOCK  FAltM,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


Holstr iu-Kr iehiun  lleifer  and  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Figs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McSrew.  Cortland  Co..  H  I 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  ££2  Bprued 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  T. 


TIInctrafpH  T  ptiflpt  “  milking  shorthorns 
luubiraieu  i^eauei  make  beef  and  butter 

PROFITABLY.”  with  list  of  breeders  sent  on  request. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.  Dept.  E.  Independence,  Iowa 


MORE 

PORK 

IN  LESS  TIME 

Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have  a  tendency  to  put  on  great  amounts 
of  pork  at  an  early  age.  They  are  easy-feeding  animals,  and  raise  large  families. 
These  hogs  were  introduced  less  than  50  years  ago,  and  yet  in  1918,  51  °/o  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  the  country  were  “Duroc-Jerseys.”  They  are  uniformly  red  in 
color.  Increase  your  profits  by  raising  Duroc-Jersey  hogs. 

Write  for  “DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROLIFIC  AND  PROFITABLE”— sent  free 
,to  hog-raisers  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world.  Over  12,000  members. 
The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  i4o  Peoria,  Ill. 


SWINE 


BIG  TYPE  DUR0CS 

Introducing  our  herd 
sire  Great  Orion  Sen¬ 
sation  2nd.  Son  of  Great 
Orion  Sensation.  Im¬ 
prove  your  herd  with 
SENSATION  blood. 
Now  Offering:  Bred 
Sows,  Fall  Gilts,  Service 
Boars.  275  head  to  choose  from.  Herd  immune. 

Visit  or  Write:  GOBEL  FARMS,  Annandale,  N.  J. 


Save  Money  on  Your  Purchase 

Buy  spring  pigs  and  develop  them  yourself.  We  have 
over  300  for  sale— unrelated  Duroc-Jersey  hoars  and 
gilts.  Special  prices  for  60  days.  Pathfinder,  Sensa¬ 
tion,  Col.,  and  Orion  Cherry  King  breeding.  We  ship 
on  approval,  thereby  guaranteeing  satisfaction. 

BERTLEY  FARMS,  GLENWOOD,  ILL. 

Just  Out  of  Chicago 


Duroc-Jersey  Pig's  For  Sale 

Some  very  nice  3-mos. -old  unrelated  boar  and  sow 
pigs  from  litters  of  10  to  13.  Registered  ami  of  bust 
blood  lines.  Weighed  from  40  to  50  lbs.  at  8  weeks. 
Also  8-mos. -old  service  boar.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  Lake  View  Farm,  Newton,  N.  J. 


70  LBS.  AT  9  WEEKS 

High-class  Duroc  boars,  farrowed  April  4th.  Big 
bone  fellows  that  weigh  70-lbs.  at  9  weeks.  The  kind 
that  will  do  you  some  good.  Am  also  offering  a  few  nice 
cows.  W.  Hawaii,  Duroc  Farm,  MuiiiimvIUc,  N.Y. 


Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  ForSa.le  ^eifjpwj. 

J  £>  young- boars  who  will 
win  for  you  at  your  county  fair.  Visitors  welcome. 

A.  H.  Dorfciuun,  Menands  Hd.,  Fern  Brook  Farm,  llbany,  N.Y. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Vigorous.  Weil  Grown.  Bred  right.  Triple  inoculated- 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list.  JOHN  H. 
&  KENNETH  H  ANKINSON ,  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

For  35  years  we  have  been  breeding  Berkshires 
on  this  farm  and  now  offer  some  of  the  best,  bred 
Berkshires  in  New  York  at  reduced  prices. 
Twenty  gilts  served  by  Epochal,  Superior,  Em¬ 
blem,  and  other  boars,  and  bred  to  Real  Type  son. 
Epochal,  and  Symboleer  Real  Type  for  August 
and  September  farrow;  price  $50;  recorded  and 
shipped  in  July.  Weanting  pigs  two  months  old 
or  older  served  by  the  above  boars,  price  $20 
each;  either  sex;  recorded  and  express  paid 
within  1,000  miles.  Our  Berkshires  represent 
the  best  American  and  English  large  type. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires  at  Highwood 

Selected  open  gilts  born  last  Sept,  and  Oct. 
weighing  in  hard  ilesh  on  pasture  275  to  300 
pounds.  Excellent  prospects  for  the  under 
year  classes  at  the  fall  fairs. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING 

Box  15  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


FLINTST0NE  BERKSHIRES 

Feeder  pigs  all  sold.  A  few  sow  pigs  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  still  on  offer.  Order 
now.  Bred  sows  at  low  prices,  bred  to 
sons  of  Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

FLINTST0NE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 

LEE  BOYCE,  Mgr. 


Middlebrook  Farm  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs.  Both  sexes.  Six  and  eight  weel<R  old. 
Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  May  and  June  farrow. 
Prices  right._  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

MIDDLEBROOK  FARM.  R.  D.  I.  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 


Purebred  Duroc-Jersey  Sows£E*2.i£? 

$40  each.  Send  for  pedigree.  C.  II.  IUKF.U,  Woo.ter,  Ohio 


Durno  loreoxre  Young  pigs  for  sale  from 
UIOC -jerseys  noted  blood  lines.  Prices 
reasonable.  PERCY  E.  HICKS,  Supt.,  010  OAKS  FARM,  Rumsan,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  HAMPSHIRES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  sny  sex,  by  Grand 
ChampionSirBlytliedale.  Fl  ee  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-ln-Hand,  Pa.  -  Box  R 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Rows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  W AT  SON,  Prop.,  Marblcdalc,  Conn. 


PATMOOR  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  gilts,  growthy,  sturdy  stock.  Will  farrow  in  July. 
Some  extra  fine.  Service  hoars,  one  farrowed  last  Sep¬ 
tember  is  an  outstanding  pig.  Has  the  length  and  size. 
Very  well  bred.  Will  suit  any  one.  Beady  for  heavy  ser¬ 
vice  ami  is  a  bargain.  FATMOOIt  FAKMS,  II*itfl«*]<J,  N.Y. 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


Large,  Registered  Berkshires 

all  ages  ;  shipped  on  approval. 

Also  booking  orders  for  spring  and  summer  pigs. 

DAVID  YVIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  Fa. 


Registered  O.  T.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  FIGS 

n  E.  1*.  ROGERS  -  Wayvjlus,  New  Yoke 


Poland -China  Swine  ALL  Contes¬ 
tants.  Make  Inquiries.  Dr.  KNOX,  Danbury,  Conn. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC-Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  tor  $7,500 
0wls-0ver-lhe-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Vidor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL 

JERSEY  YEARLING  BULL 

Sire:  Gamboge  Oxford  combination  1 61 826 ;  Dam,  Bache- 
ler’s  Bonnie  Fisher  351065;  Dropped  June  2nd  and  register¬ 
ed  as  Bonnie  Fisher’*  Boy.  Well  developed  and  tubercular 
tested.  For  particulars  inquire  of  Wm-J.  Kilmer,  Kindcrbook.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-100  Pigs — Berkshires &Che3ter  Whites 

6  weeks.  $5.00  each.  House  Bros.,  Dushore,  Pa. 


SHADY  SIDE  Berkshires 

young  Pigs  and  bred  Sows  for  Fall  farrow.  We  ship  C. 
O.  D.  on  approval.  E.  U.  FISII Fit,  S.  S.  Hard,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t«  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

D«g  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

AIUSDAXiSS 

5 weeks  and  3  months  old.  Sired  by  imported  “York 
Oorang  Masterpiece.”  Dams  by  Champion  44  Soudan 
Bwiveller,”  2  females,  8  months,  Ch.  King  Oorang  blood 
both  sides.  $20  each.  No  reasonable  offer  refused  for 
whole  Utter—  5-weeks,  4  male,  4  females. 

LION  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM  Dover,  N.  J. 


German  Shepherd, Collies,  Old  English  Shep- 

L._J  Ik.il.l.n...  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies. 

herd,  Airedale  Uogs  Poland  China  and  Duroc  Boars. 

Holstein  bulls.  Goodyoung  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  it.  WATSON,  |0I  1745,  Oikl.nd,  lows 


Pure-Bred  Collie  Pups  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  II.  A.  HOLDER,  Hellersvllle,  Pa. 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

Reg.  Jersey  heifer  and  bull  calves,  St.  Lambert,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Gamboge  Knight  breeding.  Chester  White 
pigs,  10-wks.-to-6-mos.-old.  Send  2c  stamp  forcircu- 
lar,  prices,  etc.  EDWARD  WALTER,  Bax  66R,  Weil  Chester,  Pi. 


Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  Heifers  due  from 

nowon.  Heifer  calves.  Write  FoHterfleldM,  P.  O.  Box 
ITS,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Attractive  prices. 


HORSES 


ShetlandPonie  s?55CIli.!J18ijt 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8. 


Wanted-00™^"3'  Saddle  and  Driving  Horse 

medium  height,  between  bix  and  eight  years  old. 
Preferably  redish  brown  color.  Must  be  of  stocky 
build,  with  long  tail.  Send  fullest  particulars  to 
F.  W.  SCHAEFER,*™  Amsterdam  Av«.,  NKW  YORK  CITY 


FOR  SALE-SIX  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

4  mos.  old  ;  very  largo  ;  not  registered  ;  children's  faith¬ 
ful  friend  and  playmate,  and  make  a  farmer’s  good 
watch  dog.  It.  M.  JARPIMC,  Lumbcrvlllc,  Fennu. 


Collie  and  Fox  Terriers  sonable.  Write  for  catalog  on 

Dogs  and  Poultry.  Edwin  A.  Soldek,  Skij,ersyillk,  I’a. 
FOR  SALE 

Registered  Seven-Mos.-Old  Female  White  Collie 

With  sable  tips  on  ears.  Barge  and  healthy.  First  $50 
gets  her.  Hollywood  Farm,  Atardela  (Spring*,  Md. 


II  ,,  n  Monro  breeder  of  Fox  Hounds,  Root  eh  Col- 
n anY  LL  Ifiours  lies  and  Night  Hunting  Dogs,  and 

dealer  in  all  kinds  of  do-s.  SALISBURY,  VERMONT 


PEDIGREED  COLI.IE  PFPS,  the  intelligent  kind. 
NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City.  Pa. 


For  sale-pedigreed  fox  and  rabbit 

HOUND  PUPS.  R.  BERNER,  ItoacoB,  New  York 


AIREDALES  on  approval.  CDHASSn  KENNELS.  Danielien.  Cano. 
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“I  just  drove  over  to  Brother  Jim’s 
farm  to  see  if  I  could  do  anything  for  the 
new  baby.  The  dear  little  thing,  she  is 
so  sweet  and  pretty,  and  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  Jane.  Poor  Jim  has  had  his 
troubles  with  the  plumbing  in  his  house, 
for  right  in  the  midst  of  the  baby's  com¬ 
ing  the  pump  broke  down.” 

It  was  this  account  of  his  wife’s  visit 
to  her  brother  and  the  breaking  down  of 
the  pump  that  made  Jim,  now  that  the 
crops  were  safe  and  out  of  the  way,  think 
seriously  of  the  plumbing  in  his  own 
house,  which  had  'been  sadly  neglected, 
and  which  needed  immediate  attention 
and  complete  overhauling.  The  last  two 
years  had  been  good  ones  upon  the  farm, 
and  it  had  paid  well.  The  repairs  of  the 
plumbing  had  been  often  discussed,  and 
were  practically  decided  upon,  but  had 
been  put  aside  many  times  for  one  reason 
or  another,  until  now  delay  could  not  be 
endured  any  longer,  and  repairs  must  be 
made. 

The  house  was  not  old,  but  the  growing 
healthy  children  had  taxed  it  to  its  ut¬ 
most,  and  the  plumbing  was  now  at  the 
breaking  point  from  long  and  constant 
use. 

The  drainage  pipes  were  generally  in 
good  condition,  and  had  given  no  serious 
trouble.  All  the  fixtures  drained  proper¬ 
ly.  with  the  exception  of  the  basin  in  the 
bathroom,  which  trouble,  upon  investiga¬ 
tion.  was  found  to  be  caused  by  lint  lodg¬ 
ing  in  the  trap  ;  and  the  kitchen  sink  from 
stoppage  in  the  waste  pipe  by  grease 
which  solidified  at  the  house  wall,  where 
the  pipe  left  the  warmth  of  the  house  and 
came  in  contact  with  the  outside  cool 
earth.  All  the  drain  and  waste  pipes 
were  buried  behind  plastered  walls,  or  run 
between  floor  and  ceiling,  and  could  not 
be  readily  reached  without  serious  injury 
to  existing  work. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  and  press¬ 
ing  needs  for  more  hot  water  for  the 
kitchen  and  bathroom,  and  the  ease  with 
which  a  larger  supply  could  be  installed 
without  serious  interruption  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  household  activities,  it  was  decided 
to  abandon  the  present  supply  pipes.  The 
old  30-gallon  light  steel  boiler,  which  had 
begun  to  leak  and  showed  signs  of  wear, 
and  had  repeatedly  ruined  the  morning’s 
wash  with  its  rusty  and  dirty  water,  was 
to  be  discarded  and  replaced  by  a  new  one 
of  heavy  galvanized  steel  of  47-gallon  ca¬ 
pacity  with  large  pipe  connections.  The 
supply  pipes  were  always  too  small,  and 
were  so  placed  that  they  could  not  be 
readily  reached  for  repairs.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  run  the  new  work  exposed  upon 
ceiling  and  walls,  and  of  larger  size,  ac¬ 
cording  to  modern  practice,  making  con¬ 
nections  with  short  branches  to  existing 
fixtures.  In  the  new  work  all  supply 
pipes  were  to  be  kept  well  away  from  out¬ 
side  walls  and  windows  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  freezing  and  avoid  past 
experiences.  Where  this  was  found  im¬ 
possible  the  pipes  should  be  insulated 
with  some  good  vermin-proof  material. 
No  supplies  were  to  be  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  with  short  half-inch 
branches  to  the  fixtures.  Valves  or  stop 
and  wastes  were  to  be  provided  to  con¬ 
trol  the  supplies  to  the  kitchen  boiler ; 
the  sink  and  laundry  tubs,  and  those  to 
the  bathroom  fixtures,  so  that  repairs 
could  be  readily  made  without  serious  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  remainder  of  the  house. 

It  was  decided  after  careful  delibera¬ 
tion  and  much  discussion,  to  replace  the 
present  worn  and  obsolete  fixtures  in  the 
bathroom  and  kitchen  with  those  of  mod¬ 
ern  make  and  latest  and  most  approved 
design,  and  not  attempt  to  make  any  re¬ 
pairs  or  replacements  'with  new  parts. 
Polished  metal  about  the  fixtures  was  to 
be  most  limited  in  its  use,  both  on  _  ac¬ 
count  of  its  cost  and  the  energy  required 
to  keep  it  clean  and  attractive.  All.  fau¬ 
cets  Avere  to  be  of  polished  or  nickel- 
plated  brass  with  china  wheel  handles. 
Supplies,  wastes  and  traps  were  to.  be 
of  galvanized  steel  or  cast  iron  and  paint¬ 
ed  where  visible ;  no  lead  work  was  to  be 
used. 

The  kitchen  sink  had  stood  such  hard 
use  and  abuse,  and  was  so  worn,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  keep  clean,  and 
the  drainboard  had  cracked  and  shrunk, 
leaving  a  space  which  collected  dirt  and 
grease,  and  attracted  that  pest  of  the 
kitchen,  the  croton  bug.  The  sink  must 
be  of  some  non-absorbent  material,  porce¬ 
lain,  enameled  or  galvanized  iron.  The 
first  is  the  best,  but  is  the  most  expensive ; 
the  last  is  strong,  durable  and  most  ser¬ 
viceable,  but  soon  loses  its  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  and  becomes  dirty.  Enameled 
iron  is  excellent ;  it  is  most  sanitary,  is 
easily  kept  clean,  is  strong  and  durable, 
moderate  in  cost  and  most  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  will  give  excellent  ser¬ 
vice.  The  enamel  of  a  good  sink  is  tough 
and  well  fused  to  the  body  of  the  fixture, 
and  will  withstand  hard  usage,  but  not. 
abuse,  to  prevent  which  the  bottom  should 
be  protected  by  a  wooden  mat.  It  should 
be  at  least  20x30  in..  6  in.  deep,  with  12- 
in.  integral  back  and  wooden  drainboard, 
and  be  provided  with  Avail  bracket  sup¬ 
ports,  so  that  floor  space  beneath  may  be 
easily  cleaned.  It  should  be  set  34  in. 
above  the  floor,  and  must  be  provided  with 
non-splashing  faucets  with  wheel  handles. 
The  waste  pipe  must  be  of  iron.  1%  hi., 
with  trap  of  the  same  material.  The  cost  of 
such  a  fixture  of  enameled  iron  would  be 
about  $20 ;  if  of  galvanized  irou  about  $14  ; 


if  of  porcelain  it  Avould  cost  much  more. 

The  laundry  tubs  were  cracked  and 
badly  Avorn  from  long  use  and  abuse,  and 
were  difficult  to  keep  clean ;  they  were  be¬ 
yond  repair,  and  new  ones  were  demand¬ 
ed.  The  neAV  tubs  should  be  either  of  por¬ 
celain,  enameled  iron  or  Alberene  stone. 
The  use  of  slate  should  not  be  considered, 
as  its  color  harmonizes  too  readily  with 
dirt.  The  use  of  porcelain  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  ideal,  but  its  cost  is  high.  Tubs 
of  enameled  iron  should  not  be  used.  The 
enameling  is  easily  injured  and  soon 
shows  the  effects  of  careless  treatment, 
rust  soon  forming  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved.  Alberene  stone  is  excellent,  is  of 
a  light  gray  color,  of  firm  texture,  will 
stand  rough  treatment  and  will  give  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction.  The  laundry  tubs  should 
be  two-part,  one-piece  if  possible,  if  cost 
Avill  permit,  and  without  joints,  size  24x30 
and  15  in.  deep  inside,  and  should  be 
provided  with  strong,  heavy  faucets  of 
compression  type,  with  wheel  handles, 
and  iron  Avaste  pipe  and  trap  and 

irou  standards.  They  should  be  set  so 
that  top  may  be  half-inch  above  adjoining 
sink,  and  be  provided  with  metal  covers, 
upon  Avhich  the  food  may  be  prepared  for 
cooking,  and  which  may  be  readily 
cleaned.  The  cost  of  a  set  of  two.  of  por¬ 
celain  grade  B,  which  has  slight  imperfec¬ 


tions.  but  which  do  not  impair  their 
standard  in  any  way.  would  be  about  $40. 
If  of  Alberene  stone  the  cost  would  be 
about  $20. 

The  new  fixtures  for  the  bathroom 
should  be  selected  with  care  and  thought. 
They  should  be  attractive  in  appearance, 
strong  and  durable,  of  modern  make,  with 
most  recent  improvements.  The  old  zinc 
bathtub  must  be  discarded  and  be  replaced 
with  one  of  enameled  iron,  painted  out¬ 
side.  It  should  be  5  ft.  long,  30  in.  Avide, 
with  roll  rim  and  legs,  or  haAre  sides 
AAhieh  extend  to  the  floor  and  be  keyed 
into  Avail,  which  is  of  most  modern  de¬ 
sign.  It  should  be  provided  with  combi¬ 
nation  compression  faucets  with  china 
name  plates,  with  chain  and  rubber  stop¬ 
per,  and  should  set  21  in.  above  floor, 
Avhich  height  aviiI  be  found  most  suitable 
for  children  and  elderly  persons.  The  cost 
of  such  a  bathtub  with  legs  would  be 
about  $32 ;  the  other  pattern  *would  cost 
a  little  more. 

The  bowl  of  the  present  lavatory  has 
two  long  cracks  in  !t.  and  it  looks  as  if  a 
large  piece  might  fall  out  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  Avhen  the  basin  was  in  use.  The 
new  lavatory  may  be  of  vitreous  *china,  or 
of  enameled  iron,  either  of  which  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  present  an  attractive  -appear¬ 
ance,  are  strong  and  durable,  and  aa  ill 
give  good  service.  It  should  be  at  least 
24x19  in.,  and'  have  roll  rim  and  apron 
on  three  sides,  with  12-in.  integral  back, 
and  rest  upon  ‘wall  brackets  with  con¬ 
cealed  hangers,  so  that  floor  space  be¬ 
neath  may  be  readily  cleaned.  It  should 


have  depressed  soap  dish,  patent  overflow, 
loAv-down  compression  or  self-closing  fau¬ 
cets.  chain  and  rubber  stopper,  and  1%- 
in.  brass  trap,  with  waste  extending  to 
wall.  The  supplies  should  be  half-inch, 
with  stop  valves.  Supplies  should  be 
kept  close  to  bottom  of  basin,  out  of  sight 
as  much  as  possible,  and  Avith  trap  should 
be  painted  suitable  color.  The  cost  of 
such  a  lavatory,  if  of  porcelain.  Avould  be 
about  $34 ;  of  enameled  iron.  $22. 

The  floor  base  of  the  Avater  closet  Avas 
broken,  the  seat  had  split,  the  Ararnish 
had  disappeared  and  the  fixture  presented 
a  most  dilapidated  appearance,  and  Avould 
have  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  modern 
make,  which  should  be  of  vitreous  china, 
low-doAvn  type,  Avash  doAvn.  and  of  si- 
phonic-  action,  and  strong  and  durable.  It 
must  be  quiet  and  effective  in  operation, 
flush  must  be  ample  and  strong,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  scour  bottom  and  sides  of  bowl 
and  remoAre  entire  contents  after  each  op¬ 
eration.  The  closet  must  have  wide  and 
heavy  floor  base  and  rest  upon  some  non¬ 
absorbent.  material,  marble,  tile  or  cement, 
and  connect  with  branch  of  soil  riser  with 
lead  bend  and  brass  colored  floor  flange. 
The  flush  tank  should  be  of  Aritreous 
china.  loAV-doAArn  pattern,  of  eight  gallons 
capacity,  and  be  provided  with  flush  valve 
with  integral  stop,  china  handle,  and  sup¬ 
ply  pipe  with  valve.  The  seat  must  be 
of  some  close-grained  hard  wood,  strong 
and  durable,  with  securely  butted  joints 
and  of  a  non-absorbent  white  finish.  The 
cost  of  such  a  fixture  complete  would  be 
about  $38.  william  c.  tucker. 
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SURE  DEATH 
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ONE  FLY  can  inoculate  your 
most  valuable  animal  Avitli 
deadly  disease.  Even  if  flies 
merely  make  your  cattle  nervous 
and  fretty,  that  can  easily  cut 
down  the  milk  production  of  your 
herd  20  to  30  per  cent. 

For  $2.25  we  will  send  you  a 
sprayer  and  a  full  gallon  of  Mor¬ 
gan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and  Insect 
Destroyer — enough  to  give  4  cows 
comfort  and  protection  for  a.  full 
month.  It  may  save  a  cow’s  life. 
It  will  certainly  he  repaid  many 
times  over  in  bigger  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  better  condition  of 
your  animals. 

You  don’t  risk 
one  penny 

We  take  all  the  risk.  If  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults,  send  back  the  sprayer  and 
the  can  and  we  will  refund  the 
money  without  any  fuss  or  red 
tape.  We  stand  squarely  behind 
this  ironclad  guarantee.  You  are 
the  judge. 

Not  a  fly-chaser. 

It  knocks  flies  dead 

Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and  In¬ 
sect  Destroyer  does  not  merely 
stun  flies.  Properly  applied,  it  is 
guaranteed  to  knock  every  fly 
dead  with  which  it  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  during  spraying.  It  can  be 
used  immediately  before  milking 
without  any  possibility  of  tainting 
the  milk.  It  doesn’t  make  cattle 
cough  or  smother  the  milkers.  It 
is  absolutely  different  from  coal- 
tar  or  creosote  preparations  which 
irritate  the  mucous  membranes. 
Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and  In¬ 
sect  Destroyer  is  a  compound  of 


non-poisonousf  non-irritating  oils 
— different  from  all  others. 

One  Spraying  Protects 
for  Eight  Hours 

Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Flv  and  In¬ 
sect  Destroyer  evaporates  very 
slowly.  We  g-uarantee  one,spray- 
ing  to  protect  cattle  or  horses  for 
eight  hours — to  kill  the  fleas  and 
gnats  that  are  on  the  animals  and 
to  keep  others  away.  Use  it  be¬ 
fore  milking  in  the  morning  and 
at  night,  and  your  cattle  will  be 
properly  protected. 

What  do  you  think  of 
these  qualities? 

Besides  killing  flies  and  keeping 
them  off,  Morgan’s  Sure  Death 
Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer  never 
deA’elops  the  slightest  sediment.  It 
is  an  absolutely  clear  liquid.  It 
will  not  stain  the  white  cow  or  mat 
the  hair.  It  does  not  clog  the 
sprayer  or  blister  the  skin.  Isn’t 
it  perfectly  natural  to  expect  that 
it  will  do  the  work  better,  more 
uniformly  and  more  economically? 

Our  Special  $2.25 
Combination  Offer 

To  make  it  easy  and  inexpensive 
for  every  dairyman  and  stockman 
to  find  out  for  himself  the  advan- 
tages  of  using  Morgan’s  Sure 
Death  P'ly  and  Insect  Destroyer, 
we  will  send — packing  and  post¬ 
age  paid  for  by  us — a  full  gallon 
and  a  sprayer  for  $2.25.  The  con¬ 


ditions  of  this  offer  are  Iavo:  First, 
send  us  the  name  of  the  dealer 
from  whom  you  ordinarily  buy 
supplies  of  this  sort ;  second,  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  Avitli  the  re¬ 
sults  you  get,  return  the  can  and 
the  sprayer  and  we  will  send  back 
vour  money.  You  can’t  lose.  Anv 
dealer  who  sells  The  Morgan 
Chemical  Corporation’s  products 
will  supply  this  combination  under 
the  same  conditions  and  at  the 
same  price. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special 
offer,  which  holds  for  a  limited 
time  only.  Write  today.  Protect 
your  animals  right  through  the  fly 
season.  If  you  have  a  suitable 
sprayer,  send  $1.50  and  we  will 
send  you  a  gallon  under  the  same 
conditions  and  guarantee. 


The  Morgan  Line 

Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and 
Insect  Destroyer 
Morgan’s  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
(Manufactured  from  the 
standardized  formula  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Five  times  as  strong 
a  disinfectant  as  carbolic  acid 
— destroys  vermin  and  disease 
germs  —  also  a  deodorizer. 
Properly  diluted  it  is  excellent 
for  treating  animal  Avounds.) 
Morgan’s  Udder  Balm 
Morgan’s  Louse  and  Insect  Killer 
Morgan’s  Bob  White  Brand 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Morgan’s  Sabadilla  Seed 
Morgan’s  Kil-Tox  (Two-in-one 
Spray) 

Morgan’s  Bob  White  Brand 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Morgan’s  Bob  White  Brand 
Paris  Green 


THE  MORGAN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Executive  Offices 

39  Broadway  Room  400  New  York  City 
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Market  News 


Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

new  tariff  not  very  important  to 

TRUCK  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS - MID¬ 

SEASON  CROPS  ACTIVE,  SOME  AT 

FAIR  PRICES - FRUIT  CROP 

MOSTLY  IN  THE  NORTH¬ 
WEST  AND  NORTHEAST 

The  new  emergency  tariff  affects  half 
a  dozen  items  of  fruits  and  truck  crops. 
Imported  beans  will  pay  2c  per  lb.,  onions 
40c,  per  bu.,  potatoes,  25c  per  bu.,  apples 
20c  per  bu.,  cherries  3c  per  lb.,  peanuts 
3c  per  lb.  Imports  of  peanuts  from  Japan 
have  been  he^ivy  the  past  few  years.  They 
sold  lower  than  American  nuts,  even  after 
the  payment  of  freight  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  new  tariff  will  tend  to  equal¬ 
ize  prices  and  afford  some  encouragement 
to  Southern  growers. 

Potato  imports  usually  are  of  small 
volume  and  often  are  exceeded  by  exports 
to  Cuba  and  South  America.  Canada  has 
shipped  in  a  few  thousands  cars  per  year, 
duty  free.  The  tariff  lasting  six  months 
at  least  may  reduce  shipments  from  that 
country  next  Fall,  but  the  difference 
hardly  will  be  felt,  except  in  a  few 
Northern  markets,  like  Boston  and  De¬ 
troit.  The  onion  rate  applies  mainly  to 
Spring  imports  from  Spain.  Egypt  and 
Bermuda,  competing  with  Texas  onions. 
These  imported  onions  are  in  a  distinct 
class,  and  probably  do  not  interfere 
greatly  with  the  market  for  the  Northern 
type  of  onion.  Imports  of  cherries  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  a  little  preserved  fruit.  A 
few  apples  come  over  from  Canado,  but 
the  effect  of  the  Canadian  crop  is  felt 
chiefly  through  competition  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Europe.  On  the  whole,  no  great 
effect  on  prices  of  these  products  seems 
likely  to  result  from  the  new  rates. 

OUR  APPLE  CROP  SHORT 

Canada  is  a  heavy  shipper  of  apples  to 
Europe.  In  the  past  season,  with  a  crop 
about  one-tenth  that  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  exported  over  half  as  many  ap¬ 
ples  as  this  country.  Early  indications, 
based  on  bloom  only,  promise  a  larger 
Canadian  crop  than  last  season.  There 
is  still  time  for  the  weather  to  put  a 
crimp  in  the  prospects,  as  it  did  in  the 
United  States.  Last  season  the_  best 
grades  of  apples  were  sold  at  $6  to  $8  per 
barrel  throughout,  the  season  in  the  large 
Canadian  cities.  Such  prices  do  not  offer 
much  inducement  to  ship  the  fruit  across 
the  border. 

The  latest  apple  outlook  suggests  a  good 
crop  in  the  Northwest,  light  in  the  Middle 
West,  very  light  in  the  Southeast  and 
Middle  Atlantic  and  fair  in  the  North¬ 
east.  The  official  June  estimate  of  the 
total  crop  is  lOS.OOO.OOO  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  with  240.000.000  bushels  last  year 
and  103,000,000  bushels  the  five-year 
average.  Peaches  31.7  millions  compared 
with  43.7  last  year.  Good  apples  should 
sell  easily  this  season.  Eai-ly  apples 
seem  likely  to  be  actually  scarce,  also 
the  Eastern  stone  fruits. 

SOME  CROPS  STILL  PAY 

The  truck  season  is  most  active  in  the 
intermediate  section  from  Virginia  and 
adjoining  States  west  to  Central  Califor¬ 
nia.  About  4.000  cars  of  miscellaneous 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  shipped  during 
May ;  some  of  these  earlots  failed  to  meet 
the  freight  bills.  The  worst  losses  were 
in  the  greens  and  salads,  including  spin¬ 
ach,  lettuce,  celery  and  cabbage.  The 
best  paying  Southern  crops  so  far  have 
been  tomatoes,  peppers,  melons,  peaches 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Onions  and  canta¬ 
loupes  probably  are  paying  their  way  at 
least,  except  from  a  few  remote  sections. 
The  first  in  the  market  of  all  these  things 
brought,  high  prices,  but  they  fell  quickly 
as  a  rule. 

The  ups  and  down  of  a  specialized 
producing  section  are  many.  The  whole 
country  is  flush  or  broke  according  to  the 
season.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  sell. 
When  that  fails  or  when  it  sells  below 
cost  everybody  suffers.  One  season  the 
Aroostook  potato  farmer  or  the  Texas 
onion  grower  drives  a  high-grade  car; 
next  year  he  wonders  how  he  may  pay  his 
fertilizer  bills.  lie  has  no  money  to 
spend ;  neither  has  anyone  else  in  town. 
When  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  one-crop  district  is  once  fully 
realized  they  often  get  together  and  save 
the  day.  - 

Almost  half  the  city  market  supply  of 
cantaloupes  is  from  Imperial  County, 
California.  Last  year  there  was  a  slump 
in  prices  toward  the  middle  of  the  season. 
This  year,  with  a  great  crop  of  from 
23.000  acres,  a  worse  trouble  seemed 
likely.  The  growers  obtained  an  inspec¬ 
tion  law  and  set  about  to  handle  the  situ¬ 
ation  carefully.  The  inspectors  at  the 
shipping  station  sent  back  to  the  grower 
every  box  of  small,  poor  or  half  ripe 
melons.  Only  the  best  stock  was  allowed 
to  move.  Result,  the  season  started  right. 
“Cantaloupes  are  good  this  season.”  said 
Mr.  Early  Consumer,  and  he  tolls  to 
his  friends.  It.  looks  a«  though  the  big 
crop  would  sell. 

The  North  Georgia  peach  section 
around  Fort  Valley  took  another  plan. 
Last  season  the  curculio  and  brown  rot 
nearly  spoiled  the  crop,  and  gloom  over¬ 
spread  the  community.  This  season  they 
got  together  and  sprayed  and  sprayed, 
and  then  again  and  some  more,  and  they 
kept  it  up.  Every  considerable  grower 
sprayed  three  or  four  times  with  arsenate 
of  lead  and  self-boiled  lime  sulphur,  or 


else  used'  the  dust  spray  four  or  five 
times.  Before  doing  this  they  had  picked 
up  and  destroyed  the  stung  fruit  from 
the  previous  crop  and  had  disked  the  top 
soil  to  kill  the  young  insects.  Result, 
plenty  of  good  peaches,  which  is  well  for 
all  concerned  in  a  season  when  fruit  is 
scarce.  Georgia  is  likely  to  ship  fully 
one-third  of  the  carload  peach  supply  this 
season.  It  could  not  have  been  done  if 
'growers  had  not  worked  on  a  common 
plane.  One  of  the  most  usual  methods  of 
co-operation  in  such  sections  is  to  form 
an  association  to  market  the  crop.  In 
some  localities  united  action  has  been 
taken  to  protect  the  seed  supply.  What¬ 
ever  the  line  of  activity,  the  usual  out¬ 
come  of  community  action  is  a  set  of 
restrictions  and  regulations  that  are  sure 
to  worry  many  of  the  growers  causing 
them  extra  work  and  considerable  loss  of 
some  stuff  they  would  like  to  ship.  In 
the  long  run  everybody  profits  by  the 
better  market  reputation  of  the  district's 
produce.  It  is  community  action  and  co¬ 
operation  more  than  any  natural  advant¬ 
age  that  has  given  such  desirable  market 
positions  to  Georgia  peachee,  California 
melons,  Northwestern  apples,  Cape  Cod 
cranberries,  and  a  long  line  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  specialized  producing  sections. 

G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Round  steak,  lb.,  22c ;  hamburg,  lb., 
20c ;  boneless  roast,  20c  ;  kettle  roast,  14 
to  18c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  28c_;  roast¬ 
ing  pigs,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c:  salt 
pork,  lb.,  23c ;  brisket  bacon,  lb.,  22c ; 
pork  loin,  lb..  20  to  25c;  sliced  ham,  lb., 
35c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  28c;  mutton,  lb.. 
12  to  25c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  40c;  rabbits,  live,  35c;  dressed, 
40c;  woodchuck,  dressed,  lb..  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  34c; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  22c ;  turkeys,  lb..  45  to 
50c ;  geese,  lb..  36c ;  ducks,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  45c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  44c;  turkeys, 
lb.,  55c  ;  geese,  lb..  42c ;  ducks,  lb.,  46c. 

Eggs,  extra  white,  29c ;  brown  and 
mixed,  29c;  duck  eggs,  37c. 

Milk,  qt.,  9c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim- 
milk,  5c ;  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints, 
lb.,  34c ;  best  dairy  prints.  34c ;  dairy  in 
jars,  lb..  34c ;  cheese,  whole  milk  cream, 
lb.,  33c ;  skim,  lb.,  17 ;  cottage  cheese,  lb., 
10c;  pimento.  15c;  vinegar,  qt.,  10c. 

Apples,  large,  bu.,  Baldwins,  $1.20 ; 
Greenings,  $1.25;  Ben  Davis,  90c;  Spys, 
$1.40 ;  other  varieties,  50c  to  $1 ;  Keifer 
pears,  bu.,  $1.75;  dried  apples,  lb..  12*4c ; 
citrons,  each,  10  to  15c;  strawberries,  qt., 
25c. 

Asparagus,  12c ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  7c ; 
beets,  bu.,  $1:  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c; 
carrots,  bu.,  80c;  celery,  bunch,  12  to 
15c;  eggplant,  best,  15c;  medium,  10c; 
horseradish  roots,  lb.,  15c ;  lettuce,  large 
heads,  6c;  onions,  green,  bunch,  7c;  dry, 
per  bu.,  75c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  potatoes, 
bu.,  50c ;  small,  40c ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ; 
radishes,  bunch,  5  to  8c ;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c;  spinach,  peck.  25c;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  3c;  rutabaga,  bu.,  90c;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  bunch,  10c. 

Honey,  clover,  extracted,  lb..  25c; 
clover,  card,  lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c;  on  cob. 
8c. 

Black  walnuts,  bu.,  $2.50 ;  butternuts, 
$2 ;  hickorynuts,  bu.,  $5.50. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  lb..  15  to  18c;  forequar¬ 
ters,  lb.,  10  to  13c:  hindquarters.  18  to 
22c;  dressed  hogs,  lb.,  light,  13  to  15c; 
heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  30 
to  32c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  _:0  to  24c; 
mutton,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  veal,  14  to  16c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  26  to  28c: 
live  broilers,  11).,  45  to  50c :  roosters,  15 
to  18c;  old.  If  to  16c;  ducks,  lb.,  23  to 
25c;  geese,  20  to  25c;  turkeys,  lb.,  40  to 
45c ;  eggs,  28  to  30c. 

Apples,  per  bu..  Kings,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Spys,  $1.50  to  $2;  Greenings,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  seconds.  80c  to  $1;  cherries,  white, 
lb.,  18  to  20c;  red,  18  to  20c;  black.  20c; 
strawberries,  home-grown,  32  qts..  $4  to 
$6 ;  per  qt.,  12  to  20c ;  gooseberries,  lb., 
15c. 

Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches,  75c  to  $1  ; 
beets,  per  doz.  bunches.  75  to  80c ;  car¬ 
rots.  bu  .  75  to  90c  ;  celery,  doz.  bunches. 
$1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  per  doz.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  green  peas,  per  bu.,  $3.25  to  $4; 
lettuce,  curlv,  doz.  heads,  25  to  30c;  com¬ 
mon,  doz  .  12  to  15c*;  Boston  head  lettuce. 
45  to  50c;  mint,  green,  per  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  35c;  onions,  dry,  bu..  40  to  45c; 
green,  doz.  bunches.  10  to  15c:  silverskin, 
doz.  bunches,  15  to  18c;  potatoes,  bu..  30 
to  35c;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  10  to  12c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  lb..  25  to  30c; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Wheat,  per  bu..  $1.30  to  $1.35;  corn, 
shelled,  82  to  85c;  oats,  white,  47  to 
47  V? c  ;  rye,  $1.35  to  $1.40. 

Day.  No.  1,  ton.  $24;  No.  2,  $18  to 
821:  No.  3,  mixed.  $18  to  $20;  Alfalfa, 
$17  to  $25;  straw,  ton.  $14  to  $18. 

Hides,  steers.  No.  1.  lb..  4c;  No.  2,  3c; 
cows  and  heifers,  lb..  3c;  No.  2,  2c;  bulls 
and  stags,  lb.,  2c;  horsehides,  each,  $1.50 
to  $2;  lambs,  each,  25c;  calf.  No.  1.  15c; 
No.  2.  13c;  fleece,  lb..  15  to  18c;  un¬ 
washed.  medium,  15  to  18c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  lb..  10  to  12c;  medium,  lb., 
5  to  6%c;  lamb,  lb„  25  to  30c:  live  pigs, 


each,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  small  dressed  pigs  lb., 
16c;  pork,  light,  lb..  14%c;  heavy,  lb., 
11c;  veal,  prime,  14c;  common.  10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  25  to  35c; 
chickens,  lb..  40c;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c; 
geese,  lb..  35c;  guinea  hens,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
chickens,  60c;  fowls,  40  to  50c;  geese,  lb., 
50c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  30  to  40c ;  eggs.  28  to  32c; 
duck  eggs,  40c:  lard,  lb..  15c;  Italian 
cheese,  lb..  40  to  45c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.25  to  $2.40. 

Strawberries,  crate,  $6  to  $8;  per  qt., 
25  to  30c;  cherries,  crate,  $7:  per'  qt. 
25e ;  currants,  red,  qt.,  25c. 

Asparagus,  bunch,  121^c;  per  doz. 
bunches,  $1.25;  beans,  dry,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$4.50;  per  qt.,  10  to  12c;  beets,  green, 
bu..  75c;  cabbage,  new,  doz.  heads.  $1.50; 
chives,  bunch,  10c;  garlic,  lb„  20c;  horse¬ 
radish  roots,  bunch,  10c:  lettuce,  leaf, 
crate,  $1  to  $3 ;  Boston,  doz.  heads,  60c 
to  $1.50;  onions,  bu..  70c;  green,  per 
doz..  15c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  50c; 
peas,  bu..  $3  to  $3.50;  per  peck,  75c  to 
$1  ;  potatoes,  bu.,  40c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  20  to  25c:  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches, 
50c:  romaine,  doz.  heads.  $1  to  $1.50: 
sage,  lb.,  10c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

With  liberal  Summer  receipts  and  not 
too  eager  a  demand,  the  market  was  rather 
easy.  The  country  hereabouts  seems  to 
be  down  to  bottom  prices,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  milk,  which  seems  too 
bad  for  grain  and  fruit-raising  Western 
New  York. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  unsettled;  creamery,  32  to  35c; 
dairy,  20  to  26c ;  crocks,  20  to  25c ;  com¬ 
mon.  10  to  18c.  Cheese,  quiet;  daisies 
and  flats,  17  to  18c;  longhorns,  18  to  19c; 
stored.  6  to  8e  more.  Eggs,  stronger  for 
fancy;  hennery,  29  to  33c;  State  and 
Western  candled,  26  to  29c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkeys.  55  to 
56c;  fowl.  30  to  36c;  chickens,  35  to  40c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  30  to  32c; 
geese,  28  to  30c.  Live  poultry,  easier ; 
fowl.  25  to  28c:  broilers.  40  to  50c;  old 
roosters.  20  to  22c;  ducks,  35  to  40c; 
geese,  IS  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  unsteady;  Baldwin,  bu..  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  Golden  Russet,  $2.25  to  $2  50; 
Ben  Davis,  $2  to  $2.25;  common,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Western  Winesap,  bu.  box,  $2.25 
to  $3.  Potatoes,  easy:  old  white,  bu.,  40 
to  45c;  Eastern  Shore,  new.  bbl..  $4.50 
to  $4.75;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $2  to  $4.50; 
sweets,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches. _ scarce;  Georgia  clingstones, 

crate,  $1.75  to  $3.  Melons,  steady: 
watermelons,  each,  40  to  90c ;  canta¬ 
loupes.  crate.  $2.25  to  $5;  California 
honeydews,  box,  $3.50  to  $4.25. 

CHERRIES  AND  PERRIES 

Cherries,  firm :  early.  4-qt.  basket, 
$1.25  to  $1.40;  late,  $1  to  $1.30.  Straw¬ 
berries.  stronger;  home-grown,  32-qt. 
crate,  $3.50  to  $5.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dul Ij  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9; 
marrow,  $8.25  to  $8.50:  pea  and  medium, 
$4.25  to  $5.  Onions,  dull;  Texas  white, 
crate,  $1.65  to  $1.90;  Texas  vellow,  $1.50 
to  $1.65. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables.  steady ;  asparagus,  lb. 
bunch.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  beets,  doz.  bunches. 
$1  to  81.25;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  $1.50 
to  $1.60;  onion  sprouts,  10  to  15c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  20  to  30c;  rhubarb,  40  to  60c;  cab¬ 
bage.  Florida,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  tomatoes, 
crate,  $3  to  $5;  celery,  crate,  $3  to  $4; 
cucumbers,  crate,  $3  to  $4.50 ;  corn,  doz. 
ears.  25  to  30c;  eggplant,  box.  $2.50  to 
$2.75:  lettuce,  box.  $1.50  to  $1.60;  peas, 
bag.  $2.50  to  $3.50 :  spinach,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull:  light,  comb,  25  to  32c; 
dark,  18  to  22<\  Maple  products,  dud  ; 
sugar,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  syrup,  gal..  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  quiet;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  81$  to 
$21:  clover  mixed.  $17.50  to  $18.50. 
Wheat  bran,  lower;  car  lot.  ton.  $19.50; 
middlings,  $19  50;  red  dog,  830.50:  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $3$:  oilmeal.  $33:  hominy, 
$31.35;  gluten.  $31;  oat  feed.  $10;  rye 
middlings,  $30.50.  j.  w.  C. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  34  to  36c  ;  common  to 
good,  24  to  32c;  packing  stock,  15  to  17c. 

Eggs 

Nearby  fancy,  35  to  37c;  gathered, 
common  to  good,  22  to  32c. 

LIVE  PJULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  29c :  broilers,  45  to  55c ; 
roosters,  16  to  18c;  ducks,  24  to  28c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  31  to  34c;  broilers,  45  to  50c; 
ducks,  27  to  29c. 

FRUITS 

Peaches.  6-basket  crate.  $1  50  to  $3.50 ; 
muskmelons,  bu.  crate.  $4.25  to  $4.75; 
watermelons,  carload.  $300  to  $650. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  new.  bbl..  $2  to  $3.40;  cab¬ 


bage,  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $2.75 ;  onions,  %-bu., 
45  to  60c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  2,  $20  to  $21 ;  No. 
3.  $17  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19. 
Straw,  rye,  $19  to  $21 ;  wheat,  $15  to 
$18. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best,  creamery,  37  to  38c ;  common  to 
good,  26  to  33c. 

EGGS 

Choice.  27  to  29c ;  common  to  good, 
24  to  26c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

liens.  29  to  31c;  broilers,  45  to  50c; 
turkeys,  40  to  45c;  roosters,  18  to  19c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  40  to  45c;  broilers,  60  to  65c; 
turkeys,  55  to  60c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  150  lbs.,  $1.85  to  $2  ;  string¬ 
less  beans,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  peas,  bu., 
$3  to  $3.25 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

June  16,  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  prices  for  June  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  $1.95  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2.  milk  used  for  plain  condensed, 
ice  cream  and  cream,  $1.65 ;  Class  3, 
sweet  condensed,  evaporated  and  milk 
powder,  $1.50.  The  price  of  Class  4  milk 
made  into  butter  for  May  was  88*4  cents 
per  100  lbs.;  cheese,  87^  cents,  for  3 
per  cent  milk  in  zone  201  to  250  miles 
from  New  York. 

Butter 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . . 

33 

@ 

34 

Good  to  Choice  . 

29 

@ 

32 

Lower  Grades . . 

23 

@ 

26 

City  made . 

17 

@ 

24 

Dairy,  best  . 

31 

@ 

33 

Common  to  good  . 

20 

@ 

30 

Paoklng  Stock . 

14 

@ 

19 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new . 

15«@ 

16 

Good  to  choice . 

14 

@ 

15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy . 

36 

@ 

38 

Medium  to  good . . 

>1 

@ 

36 

Mlzed  colors,  nearby  best . 

33 

@ 

34 

Common  to  good . 

27 

@ 

*0 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

32 

34 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors... 

25 

& 

32 

Lower  grades . 

20 

@ 

24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer*  . . 

8  00 

@ 

9  00 

4  50 

@ 

6  00 

CO  W  8 . 

1  75 

@ 

5  75 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lb* . 

9  00 

@13  00 

Cull*  . 

7  0(1 

@ 

8  00 

Hog* . 

8  75 

@ 

9  00 

Sheep.  100  lb* . 

3  00 

& 

4  75 

Lambs  . 

6  00 

@13  00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Prices  are  reported  as  follows : 

Fowls 

28  to  32c ;  broilers.  40  to  55c ;  roosters, 
16c;  ducks.  20  to  24c;  geese,  14  to  16c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best . . . 45  @  55 

Com.  to  good .  35  @  40 

Chickens  choice  lb .  50  @  55 

Fair  to  Good .  30  ®  45 

Fowls .  ...  30  @  34 

Roosters .  14  @  17 

Ducks  .  25  @  28 

Squabs,  doz .  4  00  a  9  00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lb* .  6  00  a  6  25 

Pea  .  .  4  00  <g>  4  50 

Medium  ..  4  50  @  4  75 

Bed  Kidnev  . 1100  all  75 

White  Kidney . 12  50  a  13  25 

Yellow  Eye .  7  50  @8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  a  6  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  50  @  4  50 

Albemarle .  9  00  a  12  50 

Strawberries,  up-river.  ...... .  20  a  30 

Western  N.  Y .  25  a  50 

Peaches,  0-bkt.  crate .  .  .  2  oo  @  4  25 

Watermelons,  carload  ...  .  .  400  00  a700  00 

Raspberries,  pt .  10  @  15 

Blackbe  ries.  qt .  15  @  35 

Gooseberries.  8-lb.  bkt .  70  a  75 

Cherries,  8-lb.  bkt .  90  a  1  00 

Currants,  qt  .  10  @  18 

Muskmelons.  bu .  4  00  a  4  50 


POTATOES 

Old  stock  going  at  about  same  prices. 
Southern  now  lower,  as  some  are  in  poor 
condition. 


Southern,  new,  bbl . 1  00  @  2  75 

Old,  ISO  lbs . 150  @2  00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  OO 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  3  00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  1  50  A  5  00 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50  a  2  50 

Cabbage.  New,  bbl .  50  @  1  25 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  50  a  3  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  50  @3  00 

Lettuce.  Ik  lf-bbl.  basket .  50  a  75 

Onions,  new,  bu .  50  a  1  50 

New.  bu.  eraie .  1  00  <a  2  50 

Kgg  Plants,  on .  100  a  3  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  2  00  a  3  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  150  @2  50 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  2  50 

Peppers,  bu .  1  50  @  2  25 

Peas,  bu  .  1  00  @  3  00 

Romaine.  bu .  25  @  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  30  @  75 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate . I  25  @  3  50 

Squash,  bu  .  50  a  1  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav.  Timothy. No.  1.  ton . 28  00  @29  00 

No.  2  . 26  00  @27  00 

No.  3  20  00  @23  00 

Shipping . 18  00  @20  00 

•  'lover.  Mixed  . 20  00  @26  00 

8traw.  Rye  . 23  00  @25  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 17  00  @22  00 


GRAIN 

Gash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat.  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.58: 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  82c ;  oats.  No.  2 
white.  4Sc;  rye,  $1.45;  barley,  75c. 
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SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

- -a  FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  BerryCrates„On- 
I  ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 

and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages,  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new 
condition  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  US  Q UO TE  VO U—  THA  T S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 

8  to  10-Weeks-0Id 

PULLETS 

BABY  CHICKS 

Reds — Barred  and  White  Rocks — Anconas — Brown 
and  White  Leghorns— White  Wyandottes.  Orders 
from  25  up  to  several  thousand  filled  in  1  shipment. 
My  hatching  experience  goes  back  more  than  30  years. 
Only  plump  full-sized  sturdy  chicks  sent  out. 
The  kind  I  know  will  live. 

You  Must  Be  Satisfied 
MANSFIELD  HATCHERY,  W.  H.  Allen,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 

We  have  15,000  now  on  the  range  ready 
for  shipment  this  month  and  next.  We 
have  had  good  luck  with  them  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most 
vigorous  large  flock  of  young  pullets  in 
the  East  today.  They  are  all  on  new  Land 
and  in  new  buildings  and  are  being 
raised  on  unlimited  range. 

These  pullets  were  hatched  from  ourchoic- 
est  breeding  pens  we  have  this  year  and  are 
the  cream  of  our  best  egg  breed  blood. 

Every  shipment  is  guaranteed  to  be  100% 
satisfactory  at  the  time  of  sale.  Write  and 
tell  us  how  many  pullets  you  want  and  the 
date  of  delivery  you  wish  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  Price  list 

LORD  FARMS 

METHUEN  MASS. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Marrv  Farms  won  more  prizes  than  nil  otherGiant 
inaibj  a  I  ilia  breeders  combined.  Orders  booked 
for  July  and  later  shipments.  Pullets  and  Cocker¬ 
els.  Exhibition  birds  for  fall  delivery.  Complete 
description  of  Giants  with  cuti  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  Boston  Winners  on  request.  Reduced 
prices  on  hatching  eggs.  MARCY  FARMS,  Malnwan,  N  J, 

JERSEY  BUCK  GIANTS  SS I12J 

AN  e  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  wishjyou  had 
later.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  J\  I7P1IAM,  Bel  mar,  3*.  ,T. 

For  CAPONS  raise  Jersey  Black  Giants 

(yellow  skin)  the  most  popular  and  profitable  breed 
in  America  today.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  year¬ 
ling  hens.  T.  H.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

EXCLUSIVELY 

T om  Barron  Strain 

Cockerels  out  of  imported  birds  head  all  our  matings 
for  1921.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Inocu¬ 
lated  and  free  from  lice.  Entire  plant  fed  on  Semi 
Solid  buttermilk,  nothing  like  it  for  producing 
strong,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  if  given  half  a 
chance.  Our  Leghorns  are  special  bred  for  high 
egg  production.  Nothing  but  large  selected  eggs 
put  in  our  machines.  Egg  orders  filled  on  a  day's 
notice.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  May, 
June  and  July  delivery.  Capacity  i0,000  we*kly. 
Also  certified  chicks  from  our  certified  breeders  at 
special  prices  balance  of  season.  My  Book,  Profits 
in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,  FREE  with  all  $10  orders. 
Circulars  Free. 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 

^CHICKS  7c.  EACH 

an(l  UP-  Brown,  White  Leghorns.  Rocks, 
Reds  and  Broilers. 

•OL  VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  M.  SANKET,  Prep.  MeillaUrrllle,  Pa. 

CHICKS  $7.50  per  100 

Mixed.  Reds,  12e;  Rocks,  10c(  Leghorns,  9c;  Minorcas, 
12o;  Anconas,  1  Be  each.  600  lots  le  per  chick  less,  ex¬ 
cept  mixed,  which  are  tceach.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door.  Ourllth  year.  Cata.  free. 
15,000  chicks  weekly.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  niim/l  mno 

DUGKL  NGS 

P  E  N  C  I  L  E  I>  MWWIlhlllWV 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PhoenixviUe,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
IPULLETS 

6-8  weeks  old,  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  86. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  1  o  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituek,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

turkey  eggs 

Either  breed.  $4.50  for  6;  $8  for  12.  Sent  pre¬ 
paid.  Our  instructions  for  raising  90%  of  all  flocks 
putjoff.  Also  for  handling  and  preventing  the  dif- 
ferentdiseases  in  turkeys,  sent  free  with  each  order. 
Ai* Promptly.  Strictly  fresh  eggs. 

W  ALT  ER  BROS.  .  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio 

Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  4  “  25c 

Our29th  Y*ar.  Helpful,  Interesting:  Articles  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Writers  of  National  Reputation.  $1.00aYear.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Box  3  Syi  aeu»e,  N.  t. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  and  Raisad  Right 

9  to  10  weeks  old,  delivery  at  once,  81.50  each 
4‘months  old,  delivery  from  July  15  on,  2.00  each 
5  months  old,  delivery  from  Aug.  15  on,  2.50  each 
Tour  Inspection  Invited 

Supply  Limited.  Make  Reservation  at  once. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes, 

h  ancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  an  mals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 

meeds  CHICKENS— DUCKS— GEESE— TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Dogs.  Stock  and  Hatching 

Eggs.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  SOUDER,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

RARV  BARRON 

OHIOkJ  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

vnivIVd  Specially  bred  for  heavy  egg  production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  because  they  deliver  the 
goods.  CHICKS,  May  delivery,  13c  each;  June,  12c 
each.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers 
will  tell  you  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy 
chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  price.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

nARDEE'S  mi  A  Iff*  EGGS  AND  DUCKLINGS  NOW 

Perfect  Ulltjfth  price  list  free. 

1  EKIN  PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP,  N  Y. 

/Nl  •  1  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixt.  8e 

1  hlPK^andup.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir.  free. 
VIUVHO  JiC0B  NEIMONl)  McAlit terrllle,  I-a.  Bex  2 

Cina  Draade  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 
r lilt)  DltJcUo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs.  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Tallord,  Pa 

Bred  to  Lay-White  Rock  and  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS-To  Lay  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 

LOO  February  hatch,  260-egg  strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets,  to  lay  in  August,  Stt.OO  each.  100  same  White  Rock 
Pallets,  to  lay  Sept.  1,  DHi.OO  each,  for  delivery  May  loth. 
These  pullets  willpayfor  themselves  before  Christmas  and 
may  be  used  for  breeders.  Fall  eggs  pay  better  than  Win¬ 
ter  eggs  and  cost  less.  Standard  White  typical  birds. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmouthport,  Ma*». 

Ringneck  PHEASANTS  0®derlfor 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  Speonk,  L.  1..  N  Y. 

UINORCAS— S.  C.  B.  chlx.  July,  812  per  C.  Pen  No.  1, 
nl|Hogantest,  18ceach.  Mrs.  L.  J.  Mekvillk,  Bliss,  N.Y. 

poll  SALE— One  Pair  Yearling  White  Holland  Tur- 
r  keys.  Price,  $25.  If.  >V.  aNDEKSON,  Stewm  utown,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

It.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  U.\l>ERHl!,Ii  FARMS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y 

HUMMER’S  FAMOUS 

GUARANTEED  BABY  CHIX 

Bar  Rock,  815  per  100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $16.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  (Barron)  812.50,  S.  C.  Brown 
Everlay,  $14,  Ancona,  $24.  Prepaid  liv*  delivery 
Bach  week.  Show  the  stock  if  quality  is  disputed. 

5.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.  R.  D.  No.  1  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Francais  Barred  Rocks 

Hatching  eggs  at  reduced  price.  lO-wks.-old  pullets. 
Also  three  fine  breeding  pens  for  sale. 

Jules  F.  Francais, YVesthampton  Beach,  N.Y. 

TEN  AND  TWELVE-WEEK  PULLETS,  Whit* 

1  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Sheppards,  Anconas.  Birds  now 
Ready  t^at  are  worth  while.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  (i.  J 

s. c.  white  dttt  ¥  PTC 
leghornT  U  LLL  1  9 

From  our  own  flock  of  Breeders.  8  to  10  weeks  old, 
'or  delivery  from  late  April  on.  Mature  pullets 
'rom  July  15tli  on. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM  Box  126  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

rUWVQ  Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  8cts. 
LnlLIVj  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

pif|p|{e  17c  each,  EGGS  and  GROWING  STOCK 

Unlvltw  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS,  /Y1  •  1  ¥1 

W.  WYANDOTTES,  BAR  RED  1  hlPU'C  hffITC 
ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  8.  C.W.  AND  I'lUl/IVd*  LlEEO 
BROWN  T.FGHORNS  Cat  tree  7 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

OHIOKS  $7,50  per  IOO 

and  up.  Broilers,  Hocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  and 
Leghorns.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Our 

11th  year.  Keystone  Hatchery,  Richfield.  Pennu. 

p HOICK  S.  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS,  10c  each 

W  S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  11c  “ 

BARRED  P.  ROCKS . 12c  “ 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Milleralcwn,  Pa. 

II  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 

1  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

5  O.  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  6 to  8  weeks  old, at  SI 
each.  Win.  11.  Herring,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  ONLY 

1  hatch  about  4,000  Barron  and  Eglantine  strain  chicks  every  week.  They  are  all  from  free  range  stock, 
“1I8ky  fellows,  ready  to  grow  into  money.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  short  of  chicks  at  these  prices. 

“,,d  81.8ti  *,K  P*r  100 i  *120  per  X««0.  June  Chicke  #12 

v*r  1<>  per  1000.  Igwaraiitee  safe  delivery  and  pay  parcel  post  charges.  Order  direct  from  this 

ad.  or  send  for  circular.  IiROOKSlDi:  POULTRY  FARM,  (E.  C.  BROWN)  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


The  Henyard 


Curing  Cannibal  Chicks 

The  fact  that  each  year  there  are  in¬ 
quiries  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  brooder 
chickens  eating  each  other,  prompts  me 
to  pass  along  to  others  the  suggestion 
that  a  good  neighbor  gave  me.  Darken 
the  house.  I  tacked  burlap  bags  over  the 
windows,  and  since  then  have  had  no 
trouble  in  the  house,  where  formerly  T 
had  a  good  deal.  As  soon  as  they  can 
run  out  on  range  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  their  doing  it,  except  in  the  house. 

Columbus  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  w.  j. 


Toe-picking  Among  Chicks 

Toe-picking  or  cannibalism  is  one  of 
the  most  disgusting  features  in  caring 
for  "baby  chicks.  No  matter  how  much 
one  may  try  to  prevent  this  trouble,  it 
will  be  in  evidence  at  some  time,  even 
though  in  a  small  flock.  I  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  prevent  an  excessive 
amount  of  cannibalism  is  to  see  that  there 
are  no  wires  or  cracks  that  the  chicks 
may  get  their  toes  into  which  might  cause 
blood  to  run.  When  a  small  speck  of 
blood  appears  on  the  chick’s  foot  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  other  chicks 
from  picking  it.  When  this  trouble 
starts  the  chick  should  be  removed  at 
once  and  placed  in  a  separate  compart¬ 
ment  if  its  life  is  to  be  saved.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  have  had  success  in  placing  a  little 
bit  of  soft  tar  around  the  injured  chick. 
If  it  can  be  made  to  stick  on  the  chick’s 
toe,  this  may  help.  However,  there  are 
a  number  of  things  that  bring  about  leg¬ 
picking  which  ought  to  be  controlled  in 
successful  breeding  of  chicks. 

Malnutrition  is  probably  the  main 
cause,  especially  when  the  chicks  cannot 
get  green  grass,  roots,  bugs,  etc.  The  ra¬ 
tion  fed  the  chicks  should  contain  plenty 
of  tankage  or  meat  scrap,  so  that  then- 
growing  functions  are  not  hampered  and 
that  they  will  not  have  too  heavy  a  desire 
for  animal  food.  Overcrowding  also 
leads  to  leg-picking,  as  the  chicks  do  not 
get  enough  to  eat  easily. 

I  find  that  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to 
prevent  the  chicks  from  developing  this 
habit  is  to  get  them  on  range  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  that  they  can  get  plenty  of 
green  food,  such  as  grass.  When  weather 
conditions  are  such  that  they  cannot  be 
turned  out,  dandelions  form  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  grass.  Sour  milk  is  valu¬ 
able  in  preventing  the  development  of  this 
trait,  and  it  is  also  valuable  as  part  of 
the  regular  feeding  ration  for  the  chicks. 
Another  idea  carried  out  in  some  places 
is  to  give  the  chicks  considerable  portions 
of  fresh  pork  liver,  which  is  fed  raw. 
This  may  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  fed 
all  that  the  chicks  will  consume.  This 
serves  as  a  food,  and  they  will  be  kept 
busy  fighting  over  the  meat  rather  than 
over  each  other’s  toes. 

Sometimes  the  cannibalism  is  taken  so 
far  as  to  eat  the  tails  or  wings,  or  if  a 
chick  is  injured  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  a  blood  spot,  the  trouble  commences. 
Getting  the  chicks  on  the  ground  as  soon 
as  possible  will  help  to  relieve  these  con¬ 
ditions,  we  believe,  as  much  as  possible. 
Chicks  kept  in  a  hot,  close,  tight,  brooder- 
house,  with  insufficient  rations,  particu¬ 
larly  lacking  in  animal  food,  will  develop 
the  tendency  quickly.  c.  M.  baker. 

Wayne  Co.,  Ohio. 


Raising  Early  Broilers 

I  am  interested  in  the  raising  of  broil¬ 
ers  or  frying  chickens.  I  am  thinking  of 
using  White  Wyandottes  for  this  purpose. 
Would  they  be  a  good  breed?  I  have  a 
brooder  house  and  brooder  stove,  and 
think  I  could  handle  chickens  in  very  cold 
weather.  Would  it  be  profitable  to  have 
frying  or  broiling  chickens  to  sell  in  No¬ 
vember  or  December?  T  thought  if  I 
could  have  a  bunch  of  chickens  to  sell  at 
this  time  it  would  give  me  time  to  raise 
another  bunch  for  early  Spring.  After  I 
sold  these  I  would  raise  some  more  for 
laying  purposes.  At  what  weight  and 
about  what  nge  would  they  sell  at  the 
most  profit?  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  more 
profitable  way  to  handle  a  business  of 
this  description?  e.  h. 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

White  Wyandottes  produce  most  excel¬ 
lent  broilers,  and  are  much  used  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  three  classes  of 
broilers ;  squab  broilers,  weighing  from 
three-quarters  up  to  a  pound ;  medium 
broilers,  weighing  from  a  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  half,  and  large  broilers, 
weighing  about  two  pounds  apiece.  Squab 
broilers  find  their  market  in  lai-ge  cities, 
and  are  sold  by  the  pair.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  are  well  adapted  to  their  produc¬ 
tion. 

Broilers  bring  best  prices  from  Febru¬ 
ary  to  June:  after  that  time  prices  rap¬ 
idly.  drop  off,  as  surplus  cockerels  from 
Spring-hatched  chickens  come  into  mar¬ 
ket  at  the  broiler  age.  Winter  broiler 
raising  from  chicks  hatched  in  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter  is  practicable,  if  one 
has  brooder  facilities  for  caring  for  them. 
Eggs  will  not  be  as  fertile  then,  and  more 
will  be  required  for  hatching  purposes. 
The  early  chicks  might  be  sold  as  broil¬ 
ers,  pullets  from  those  hatched  after  the 
first  of  March  being  kept  for  layers. 

It  is  diffie  t  to  advise  as  to  reason¬ 
ably  expected  profit  in  the  broiler  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  poul¬ 
try  business  as  a  whole,  but  only  a  part 
of  it.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  con¬ 
sult  the  poultry  dealers  in  the  markets 


available  to  you  and  learn  what  their  de¬ 
mands  are  and  how  their  prices  run 
through  the  season.  They  can  give  you 
valuable  suggestions,  but  only  actual  ‘ex¬ 
perience  will  show  you  whether  you  can 
make  the  business  profitable,  ai.  b.  d. 


Inflammation  of  Chicks’  Eyelids 

Could  you  give  me  any  advice  for  the 
treatment  of  my  chicks?  They  have  good 
appetites,  and  appear  perfectly  well,  ex¬ 
cept  the  eyelids  seem  glued  together,  and 
have  to  be  bathed  to  get  them  open.  I 
have  treated  four  or  five  with  salt  water 
bathing,  and  it  seems  to  have  cured  them, 
but  I  believe  the  disease  is  contagious. 
Have  also  thoroughly  disinfected  house, 
drinking  vessels,  an^  feed  boxes.  The 
chicks  are  four  wee—s  old,  and  the  ones 
treated  with  salt  water  appear  as  sound 
as  the  ones  not  affected,  but  should  this 
disease  break  out  again,  I  would  like  to 
give  them  the  proper  treatment,  j.  p. 

A  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
sometimes  appears  among  chicks,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  having  -blackened 
eyes  from  a  fight.  At  other  times  a  more 
severe,  inflammation,  resembling  roup,  is 
noted.  The  former  usually  disappears 
without  trouble  if  the  chicks  are  kept 
under  healthful  conditions.  The  latter 
condition  is  'probably  contagious,  and  calls 
for  removal  of  the  affected  chicks  and  dis¬ 
infection  of  their  quarters.  Bathing  the 
eyes  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in 
water,  10  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  the 
practice  of  cleanliness  of  utensils  and 
quarters  should  be  followed.  The  early 
feeding  of  milk  will  fortify  chicks  to  re¬ 
sist  such  troubles,  and  a  clean  grass  out¬ 
door  run  will  help  immensely  in  main¬ 
taining  their  vigor  and  strength.  M.  b.  d. 


June-time 

(Continued  from  page  862) 

daddy,  who  shoveled  in  rubber  boots  while 
we  tried  to  help  by  dipping.  Mir.  Perkins 
found  six  cedar  posts  and  drove  them  in 
around  the  edge,  so  that  there  was  room 
enough  for  a  plank  wall  behind.  Daddy 
dug  a  hole  like  a  little  tub  in  every  spot 
where  a  lily  was  to  be  placed.  When  the 
lily  plants  arrived'  without  instructions, 
he  evolved  this  way  of  setting  them.  We 
filled  large  pasteboard  boxes  with  rich 
black  dirt  from  the  barnyard,  not  less 
than  a  cubic  foot  in  each,  placed  the 
plants  and  let  box  and  all  down  into  the 
hole  provided  for  them.  Now  that  the 
water  has  cleared  we  can  see  that  there 
is  room  for  more  dirt  where  the  pasteboard 
has  dropped  away,  but  this  is  a  fine  be¬ 
ginning.  The  water  is  like  glass,  and 
the  sun  shining  down  on  the  pool  shows 
up  the  reaches  of  its  shining  depth.  “A 
fine  place  for  fish,”  comments  daddy. 

Jane  and  Elsie  have  discovered  two 
shiny  green  frogs  looking  up  from  one 
corner ;  they  do  not  seem  afraid,  and 
return  stare  for  stare.  For  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  benefit  mother  sings  a  little  old- 
fashioned  song : 

“O-o  the  bullfrog  came  from  the  bottom 
of  the  spring, 

It  was  so  cold1  he  couldn’t  Sing. 

So-o  they  chained  him  up  to  a  hickory 
stump, 

An’  he  rared  an’  lie  pitched,  but  tie 
(couldn’t  jump.” 

The  lilting  rhythm  of  the  tune  sets  the 
Children  frisking  about  on  the  shady, 
close-nipped  greensward,  and.  watching 
them,  we  realize  that  last  week  thev  saw 
the  big  circus.  Daddy  is  implored  to 
walk  on  his  hand' — just  once —  and  they 
scream  with  laughter  at  the  spectacle  of 
daddy  s  sprawling  legs  and  stalking  arms. 
As  he  draws  near  the  rail  pile  there  is  a 
rush  of  brown  fur,  and  poor,  timid  Molly 
cottontail  dashes  away  at  top  speed,  un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  suspense  any  longer  of 
watching  his  advance  upon  her  railpile. 
“That  must  be  the  rabbit  that  done  Cat 
off  the  peanuts,”  exclaims  Mr.  Perkins, 
and  perhaps  a  guilty  conscience  hastened 
her  flight.  The  last  time  we  saw  Molly 
was  when  we  dug  the  Cottontail  family 
out  of  a  hill  of  potatoes,  and  here  she  is 
again  with  an  appetite  for  peanut  leaves. 
Perhaps  a  good,  plausible  scarecrow  will 
influence  her  appetite  in  this  respect. 

We  must  have  sat  here  half  an  'hour, 
for  there  are  the  new-time  whistles  of 
our  city  neighbors  for  whom  it  is  already 
dinner  time.  .  “I  suppose  them  fellows 
over  there  thinks  it’s  sure  enough  twelve 
o’clock,”  chuckles  Mr.  Perkins.  “They 
just  naturally  fool  themselves  into  be¬ 
lievin’  it’s  noon.”  Our  little  party  is 
soon  dispersed.  Dan  and  Molly  start  pa¬ 
tiently  .back  up  the  long  rows  of  hot  sand, 
and  with  the  children  I  hurry  back  to 
light  the  kitchen  fire. 

There  is  a  big  black  thunder  cloud  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  west,  not  an  absolute  sign 
of  rain,  for  all  signs  fail  in  dry  weather. 
Even  the  snatches  of  whirlwind  usually 
so  infallible  a  promise  have  proved  false 
prophets.  The  cold,  dry  Spring,  followed 
by  a  hot,  dry  Summer,  is  trying  even  to 
the  constitution  of  strong  Maine  seed 
stock,  and  I  fancy  the  plants  are  drooping 
a  little  today.  The  sun-sprouts  have  ral¬ 
lied  most  gallantly  from  the  freeze  of 
May  17,  but  they  have  been  delayed. 

Back  in  the  kitchen  I  touch  a  match 
to  the  kindling,  and  the  willing  flame  goes 
busily  to  its  work.  H’m,  do  you  happen  to 
like  strawberry  shortcake? 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 
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GEORGE  E  Tells  what  lightning  is,  how  it 
THOMPSON  strikes.and  why  it  destroys  huild- 
,nu  iligs.  Names  dangerous  places  ill 

f  lightning  storms.  Also  tells  why  Thomp- 
1  son’s  “World’s  Pest"  System  is  most  per¬ 
fect  lightning  protection  known. 


FREE! 


BOOK  ON  LIGHTNING 


$500  REWARD 

and  Gold  Bond  Lontr  Term 
Guarantee  nrc  issued  lrcc  of 
chargrc  toownerof  each  build- 
intrprotectcd  with  the  Thomp¬ 
son  system. 

Exclusive 
Agents  Wanted 

A  Thompson  ex  c  1  u  s  i  v  e 
Axent  can  build  a  fine  per¬ 
manent  business  on  small 
oapital.  Send  today  for  our 
bipr  Free  Book,  and  check \ 
below  whether  you  are  In-  ] 
terested  in  agency  or  rod- 
dim?  your  buildings. 


Sand  me  full  details  about  your  agency  □ 
I  am  interested  in  rodding  my  buildings 

Tear  out  ad,  write  your  name  and  address  in  margin, 
and  mail  to 

GEORGE  E.  THOMPSON  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO. 
603  Thompson  Bldg,,  Owatonna,  Minn. 


Rigger  Potato  Profit^ 


The  man  below  added  almost  25% 
to  his  potato  crop  by  harvesting  with 
a  “Farquhar  No.  1”  Elevator  Digger. 
It  digs  clean,  avoiding  cutting,  while 
the  potatoes  are  conveniently  rowed. 
Adjustable  to  varying  conditions, 
light  draft  and  amply  strong  through¬ 
out,  insuring  long,  efficient  service. 

“Farquhar  Special  Elevator”  is  a 
ball  bearing  equipped  digger,  for 
either  horse  or  engine  drive.  Our 
“Success  Junior”  is  a  Walking  Dig¬ 
ger  of  national  renown  for  the  small 
grower. 

Farquhar  Digger  Catalogue  giving' 
full  details,  free  on  request. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box230,  York,  Pa. 

We  also  manufacture  Engines  anti 
Boilers,  Tractors,  Sawmills,  Threshers, 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  and  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments.  Ask  for  literature. 
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MEN  ACT  QUICK! 


Complete 
5-PIECE 

AKI! 

UTF1T 

ONLY 

98 

POST 
.  PAID- 

sistinjf  of 

COAT 
PANTS 
HIRT 
AP^BELT 

Every  Garment  Absolutely  Brand  New 


COAT ;  Heavy  KHAKI,  roll  lapels,  three  flap  pocketa  double 
stitched  throughout. 

£ANTSj  Heavy  KHAKI,  full  length,  wide  belt  loops,  large 
cuff  bottoms. 

SHIRT ;  Fine  KHAKI  twill,  cut  full,  two  flap  pockets,  faced 
jlww.  all  double  stitched. 

C  vP;  .Heavy  KHAKI  drill,  tape  scams,  reinforced  band, 
unbreakable  peak. 

BELT  ;  Regulation  ARMY  washable  webbolt.  Slip  easy  buckle. 

Lntire  outfit  made  of  genuine  KHAKI  CLOTH.  Wonderful 
durability.  Has  style  of  hand  tailored  clothes.  Farmers, 
garage  men.  mechanics,  gardeners,  motorists,  campers,  hunt¬ 
ers  and  fishermen  find  this  the  most  marvelous  6  piece  money 
saving  outfit  ever  made.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
Money  Refunded.  We  Pav  All  Postage. 

Send  No  Money.  Send  your  order  today.  Be  sure  to  state 
waist  and  chest  measurements,  also  size  of  shirt  and  cap. 

MODELL’S  OUTFITTING  CO.,  NevYirk’i  lirgtst  Khaki  House 

79R  Corll.ndt  St. New  York  City 


A  95  Jhn&dcart, 

a  Iji  Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  Trial.  Eauy  running,  aasili 
cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
■  milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 

small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
*  TRICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  5075  P -  -bridge,  H.T. 

Promising,  Range  Reared,  “  Full  of  Pep” 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

'weighing  1U  to  2  lbs.  each)  from  breeders  for  three 
generations,  certified  for  p-  oil  notion,  size,  vigor,  and 
type  by  Cornell  Extension  Specialists.  Only  large  pure 
white  eggs  from  certilied  breeders  used  for  hatching. 
You  buy  28  years  experience  developing  the  strain.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Prices.  $2  each;  S3. SO  fort;  SB 
for  3  :  86  for  4  ;  SI  1  .50  for  8  ;  SI  4  for  10  ;  SIS  for  11  ; 
>1  35  each  for  12  or  more.  A  few  certilied  cock  birds 
available  for  S5  each. 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM  .  Trumansburg,  N.Yj 


Those  Favorite  Red  Pullets 

The  R.  I.  Red  pullets  in  Pen  15  at  the 
Bergen  County,  N.  J..  egg-laying  contest 
are  still  at  work.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  these  pullets  were  contributed  by  20 
women  readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y..  each 
making  the  best  selection  from  her  flock. 
The  pullets  are  fed  and  eared'  for  so  that 
all  have  exactly  the  same  treatment. 
There  can  be  no  favoritism  under  such  a 
system.  While  there  have  been  deaths 
in  a  number  of  the  pens,  pullets  have  all 
been  healthy  and  active.  They  vary 
greatly  in  appearance  and  weight.  Some 
of  them  are  fine  specimens  of  the  breed1, 
while  others  would  not  score  high.  Some 
are  large  and  some  are  small. 

The  first  one  to  begin  laying  was 
“Olivia, ’’  Xo.  4.  This  pullet  started  early, 
and  has  made  a  good  record’,  as  we  may 
see  by  the  list  printed'  below.  Several 
of  these  birds  were  sadly  disappointing 
to  their  owners.  They  simply  refused 
to  start.  Week  after  week  they  sang 
and  scratched  about  iu  perfect  health — 
bright  eyes  and  red  combs — but  they 
■would  not  start  laying.  Just  what  the 
trouble  was  no  one  can  tell ;  it  was’  just 
the  perversity  of  a  hen  !  That  is  about 
all  you  can  say.  Most  of  them,  after 
■once  starting,  kept  on  laying,  although, 


Mrs.  Fenton  Gall,  Owner  of  the  Red 
Pullet  Olivia 


as  we  see,  several  of  them  are  drones 
beyond  any  question.  Tt  may  be  that 
the  01  eggs  laid  outside  the  nests  are  from 
Emma  and  Dutchess.  “Olivia”  went  to 
the  front  early,  hut  now  Green  Mountain 
Girl,  Red  Wing  and  Lady  Mercer  are 
after  her,  and  have  a  chance  to  overhaul 
her  before  November  1.  We  shall  print 
this  week  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Fenton  Gall, 
the  owner  of  Olivia,  and  we  hope  to  print 
pictures  of  the  other  women  before  the 
contest  doses.  The  following  figures 
carry  the  record  up  to  the  thirty-first 
week  : 


BECOBD  FOR  21  WEEKS 

Xo.  E 

1 — Mrs,  L.  C.  Markwood,  Mineral 
Co.,  AY.  A'a.,  Ruby . 


■ggs 
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2 —  Mrs.  .Tames  Maddren,  Suffolk 

Co..  X.  Y.,  Duchess . 

3 —  Mrs.  AY.  E.  Smallbone,  Mercer 

Co.,  X.  J.,  Lady  Mercer.... 

4 —  Mrs.  Fenton  Gall,  Berkeley  Co., 

AY.  Va.,  Olivia . 

5 —  Mrs.  Ann  G.  Wilson,  Oswego 

Co.,  X.  Y.,  Gypsy . 


6 —  Mrs.  Della  Baltes.  Dutchess  Co., 

X.  Y..  Dutchess . 

7 —  Mrs.  John  Shaughnasy,  Dutchess 

Co.,  X.  Y„  Phyllis . 

8 —  Mrs.  James  O.  Cooper.  Morris 

Co..  X.  .T.,  Miss  Beauty . 

9 —  Mrs.  W.  R.  Whitman.  New  Lon¬ 

don  Co.,  Conn.,  Rhoda . 

10 —  Airs.  F.  Stanley  Atwood.  Albany 

Co..  N.  Y..  Rosewood . 

11 —  Airs,  llaydon  W.  Benton,  Cayuga 

Co.,  X.  Y„  Red  Wing . 

12 —  Jessie  AI.  Roberts,  Oneida  Co., 

XT.  Y.,  Ruth  Ann . 


13 —  Airs.  Robert  B.  Wilson.  Allegany 

Co..  X.  Y.,  Farmerette.  ...... 

14 —  Airs  Robert  Pye,  Rutland  Co., 

Vt.,  Green  Mountain  Girl.  .  .  . 

15 —  Airs.  L.  D.  Emmons.  Litchfield 

Co.,  Conn.,  Lady  Bountiful .  . 

16 —  Airs.  Caroline  AI.  Burr,  Barn- 

Stable  Co.,  Alass.,  Alahogany 
Alaid  . 

17 —  Airs.  M.  E.  Disque,  Vepaugo  Co., 

Pa.,  Busy  Bess. > . 

IS — Mrs.  William  Gelirke,  Bergen 
Co.,  X.  J..  Emma . 

19 —  Airs.  D.  E.  Click.  Steuben  Co., 

N.  Y..  Queen  Pullet . 

20 —  Mrs  Ida  M.  Costner,  Bergen  Co., 

N.  J.,  Peggy . 

Outside  of  pen ...  . 
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White  Leghorn  Chicks,  9c  apiece 

in  hundred  lots.  That's  all  they  cost  you — $9  per  100 — we  prepay  the 
postage.  They're  Hillpot  Quality,  too. 

$2.75  for  25  $4.75  for  50  $42.50  for  500  $85  for  1000 

PEN 


PEN  2,  White  Leghorns 
$15  per  100 

$7.50  for  50 ;  $4.25  for  25 
BLACK  LEGHORNS,  $10  per  100 
$2.75  for  25 ;  $5  for  50 
$47  for  500 


1 ,  White  Leghorns 
$20  per  100 
$10  for  50;  $5  50  for  25 
BROWN  LEGHORNS,  $14  per  100 
$3.75  for  25;  $7  for  50 
$65  for  500 ;  $120  for  1000 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Record  Layers  arc  a  splendid  value  at  theae  special  Low  Prices 


Barred  Rocks .  $4.25 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

White  Wyandottes  . 

Black  Minorcas .  6.75 

Buff  Rocks .  6.75 

HATCHING  DATES,  JUNE  29,  JULY  6,  13,  20 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES — PARCEL  POST  PREPAID 

Send  check  or  money  order — cannot  send  C.  O.  D.  Safe 
arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles. 

F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


25 

SO 

too 

500 

tooo 

$4.25 

$7.50 

$15.00 

$70.00 

$130.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

80.00 

150.00 

6.75 

12.50 

25.00 

6.75 

12.50 

25.00 

6.75 

12  50 

25.00 

15,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Hatches  due  July  5, 12, 19  and  26 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed — postpaid  to  your  door — No 
orders  accepted  for  less  than  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn* . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . . . 


100  or  less 

500  or  more 

.09c  each 

,08c  each 

.09c  " 

.08c  “ 

.12c  “ 

.11c  “ 

.12c  “ 

,11c,  “ 

.15c  “ 

.14c  “ 

.07  c  “ 

.07c  “ 

.10c  “ 

.09c  “ 

Keystone  chicks  are  famous  for  their  easy  to  raise  and  quick  to  grow  qualities. 
Right.  Hatched  Right  and  Shipped  Right.  The  Keystone  is  one  of  the  lareest, 
equipped  hatcheries  in  the  state.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

Our  11th  Year.  Rush  Your  Order. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant.)  Richfield,  Pa. 


They  are  15red 
finest  and  best 

Catalog  Free 


_  _ _  Per  500 

White  Leghorns .  $95.00  $48.50 

Brown  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks .  .  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . . .  .  . 

White  Wyandottes .  .  . 

Anconas . . .  .  . 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

If  any  dead  on  arrival,  will  be  replaced  free  of  charge  or  amount  refunded. 

Terms  cash  with  order.  Send  post  office  or  express  money  order  or  certified  check. 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rssemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


Per  100 

Per  60 

Per  26 

$10.00 

$5.00 

$3.00 

13.00 

6.50 

3.50 

14.00 

7.00 

3.75 

17.00 

8.50 

5.00 

20.00 

10.00 

5.50 

KERR’S  BABY  CHICKS  9c  UP 

-and  so  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  baby  chick  that  there  is  no  comparison 

"  Mr  TWO  M1LL,ON  FOR  1921  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

Thousands  Ready  for  Shipment  Every  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 

2.5  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

BlaclT L«fifhorns ' "  I  $3.00  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Burred  Rocks...'.'.’.’..  4.25  7.50  15  00  70.00  130.00 

Buff  Rocks .  | 

R^Reds*11* .  (  475  850  17’00  80-00  150-00 

White  Wyandottes  j 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Terms  :  Cash  with  order 

If  any  chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  we  will  replace  them  free  of  charge  or  refund  your  money 

Write  lor  Hiustrated  Circular 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


1  fllKF-rHA<JF  your aninmlt /quick” 

IJOL  UIIHuL  est  and  cheapest,  or 
kw  w  wb  visiiwm^  (,oes  not  eost  y;:ni 

a  cent.  Liberal  package  <S1  at  your  dealer, or  write 

GRAYLFWN  FARMS, Inc.,  Bo*  No.  9,  Newport, Vt. 

s.  c.  white  rnri/ron  c 

LEGHORN 

from  Certified  Breeders.  8  to  10-wks.-old,$1.50  each. 

IRVING  FARM  Friendship,  N.Y. 

S.C.  WHITE  Of  Tf  f  PTC 
LEGHORN  £  UJLLjIIi  1 

8-10-weeks  old,  $1.25  each. 

High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  -  Middleport,  N.Y. 

RABBITS 

The  DELAWARE  VALLEY  Rabbitries 

A  lot  of  splendid  youug  Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zea- 
lands,  2  to  3  mos.  old,  all  from  our  Prize  Winners. 
Just  right  for  Fall  Breeders  and  Exhibition  Stock. 

Theo.  S.  Moore  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

PULLETS 

White  Leghorn,  MARCH  HATCHED, 

from  Cornell  Certified  Stock. 

SAM  H.  KOSLIN  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 

Registered  BLACK  SIBERIANS 

I  have  just  bought  out  the  only  other  breeder  in  the 
East  that  ever  seriously  bothered  mo  in  the  show  room. 
Plenty  of  registered  show  material  of  all  ages. 

J>r.  E.  J.  SMITH  -  Weathampton  Reach,  N.Y. 

D.l,,.  ftlntc  S.  C.  W.  L.,Hc;  Barred  Hocks,  10c, 
liaDy  GI11CKS  and  Reds.  12c;  mixed.  Te  each.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for 
pamphlet.  J.  N.  N  ACE,  McAllstcrvlllc,  Penna. 

Black  Siberian  Hare 

Still  the  only  one  registering  only  Black  Siberians  in  the 
U.  S.  We  register  by  the  sensible  system — Directly  «  n 
Pedigree,  same  as  cattle  are  registered.  A.  J.  WILSON* 
Registrar,  Or.  E.  J.  SMITH,  Pres. -Sec.,  Westhampton  Beach,  New  York 

FOR  SALE 

Free  Range  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

10  and  PMvks.-old.  BAYVILLE  FARMS.  Bayville.  N.  J. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H  8.  TEN  EYCK,  Simerville.  r  ). 

K  ¥>  1VJ  CJ  The  best  meat  of  all  fowls.  Place 

Mr  IN  order  now.  Write  for  prices. 

Ji.  C.  MucKJLEY  Itroguevlllc,  York  Co.,  Pa. 

Rolrrion  llorao  pedigreed  R.  R.,  from  registered  buck. 
UGlgldil  ndlGS  t-yr.-old  does,  SS  each.  Young  stock  S2, 
and  up.  W.  11.  G1KS8E,  Anittyvllle,  L,  1.,  S.  Y, 

870 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  am  enclosing  copy  of  correspondence 
I  have  had  with  the  Pascos  Poultry  Farm, 
Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  this  season.  I 
wish  to  have  you  aid  me  in  collecting  my 

All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart-  fep°sit  °j  $660>  as  I  feel  I  am  entitled 

to  it,  and  am  not  having  very  good  suc¬ 
cess  getting  it  myself.  b.  d.  j. 

Massachusetts. 


ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Penn-Burk-Burnett  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.?  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  it  advisable  for  soldiers  stationed 
there  to  exchange  their  Liberty  bonds  for 
stock  in  the  company?  c.  L. 

Connecticut. 

We  advised  against  investment  in  this 
stock  in  1918,  and  the  following  news 
item  proves  that  our  information  was 
correct  and  advice  sound.  Many  fraud¬ 
ulent  concerns  base  their  claims  on 
the  prosperity  of  legitimate  companies 
through  the  use  of  similar  names  or  loca¬ 
tion.  Investigation  will  save  money  every 
time  : 

Philadelphia,  June  6.  —  Indictments 
charging  10  men  with  obtaining  between 
,$600,000  and  $750,000  fraudulently  by 
selling  stock  in  the  Penn-Burk-Burnett 
Oil  Company  of  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  on 
promises  of  dividends  yielding  24  per  cent 
a  year,  were  returned  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  here  today. 

The  10  men  are  alleged  to  have  oper¬ 
ated  the  company  under  a  name  similar 
to  another  concern,  the  Burk-Burnett  Oil 
Company,  with  a  view  to  deceiving  the 
investing  public.  The  10  men  are  Phila¬ 
delphians;  none  have  been  arrested. 

Dividends  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  a 
month,  it  is  charged,  were  paid  from  the 
capital  account,  and  not  the  earnings  of 
the  new  company,  thus  impairing  its  sol¬ 
vency. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  took  a  horse- 
hide  to  the  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  hide  was  a 
very  large  one.  skinned  very  nicely,  and 
without  a  cut  of  any  kind  in  it.  in  due 
time  I  received  word  from  them  that  the 
hide  was  ready  and  waiting  my  reply  for 
shipment.  I  sent  them  a  check  and  had 
it  sent  me  by  parcel  post.  On  opening  it 
I  was  perfectly  satisfied  it  was  not  the 
hide  I  took  there,  as  it  had  been  cut  in 
several  places  and  sewed  up,  but  I  had  to 
keep  it  and  look  pleasant.  Last  Winter  I 
had  occasion  to  send  them  another  horse- 
hide.  This  hide  was  prime  and  skinned 
very  nicely  without  a  cut  of  any  kind, 
for  I  did  the  work  myself  and  was  very 
particular.  Before  sending  it  I  marked 
it  in  four  different  places  by  cutting  small 
holes  where  it  would  not  injure  the  hide 
and  where  they  could  not  cut  them  out 
without  being  noticed.  This  was  a  small 
hide,  but  a  very  nice  one.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  got  a  postal  saying  that  my  hide 
was  ready,  and  as  I  live  only  12  miles 
from  Rochester  I  went  down  after  it. 
The  hide  was  brought  out  to  me.  and  on 
examining  it  I  knew  it  was  not  the  one  I 
took  there,  and  I  told  them  so,  and  would 
not  accept  the  hide.  This  hide  was  a 
much  larger  one  than  I  took  there,  and  it 
was  cut  and  sewed  in  several  places.  My 
marks  that  I  had  made  were  not  there. 
The  only  redress  I  could  get  was,  “If  you 
don’t  like  it  you  needn't  take  it.”  I  no¬ 
tice  that  you  used  to  carry  their  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  I  wish  you  would  take  this 
matter  up  with  them  and  see  what  you 
can  do  for  me.  F.  E.  c. 

New  York. 

The  above  story  speaks  for  itself.  We 
have  many  such  on  file  from  farmers  who 
have  had  dealings  with  the  Crosby -Frisian 
Fur  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  We  re¬ 
fused  this  advertising  some  years  back 
and  the  company  now  ignores  complaints. 

In  December  last  a  goat  was  advertised 
for  sale  by  T.  F.  Lay  bourn  of  Geneseo. 

N.  Y.  I  wrote  him  for  particulars,  and 
in  his  reply  the  record  of  the  animal 
seemed  all  right,  and  he  stated  that  she 
had  been  bred  on  November  1,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  due  to  freshen  early  in  April, 
and  priced  her  at  $30.  I  wrote  declining 
the  offer.  He  again  wrote  December  28. 
proposing  to  bring  her  here  for  $30.  and 
agreed  to  return  $10  for  a  doe  kid,  if 
such  an  one  came  at  the  time  expected, 
but  before  I  had1  time  to  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter  he  brought  the  goat  to  my  place  and 
got  $25,  leaving  $5  to  apply  toward'  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  expected  kid.  The  time  came, 
but  no  kid  coming,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
he  knew  this  when  he  took  my  money. 

Is  there  anv  redress  for  me?  J.  w.  c. 

New  York. 


Our  letters  in  behalf  of  the  subscriber 
have  been  ignored  by  the  Pascos  Poultry 
Farm.  The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  is  that  this  is 
good  poultry  farm  to  avoid  when  placing 
orders  for  chicks  or  other  stock. 

What  is  your  opinion  and  advice  re¬ 
garding  the  enclosed1  letter,  which  refers 
to  stock  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Company? 
As  they  are  advertisers  in  your  magazine. 
I  know  you  must  have  looked  into  their 
affairs  pretty  well.  Would  you  advise 
for  or  against  my  taking  stoca  in  this 
concern?  I  have  a  little  cash  I  wish  to 
invest  in  safe  securities.  h.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  mail-order 
house.  The  goods  advertised  by  the  firm 
seem  to  offer  fair  value  to  the  buying 
public,  but  we  cannot  recommend  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  as 
soon  as  we  learned  of  the  stock-selling 
plans  we  promptly  notified  the  Civilian 
Army  and  Navy  Stores  that  the  further 
advertising  of  the  firm  would  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

We  have  a  milk  bill  against  William 
Abramson,  26  Market  Street.  New  York, 
amounting  to  $82.33.  Can  you  collect  it 
for  us?  j.  a.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  tried  to  collect  this  bill  from 
Mr.  Abramson,  but  have  made  no  prog¬ 
ress.  The  reports  do  not  indicate  respon¬ 
sibility  that  would  justify  a  suit.  Judg¬ 
ments  are  no  good  if  creditors  are  execu¬ 
tion-proof.  If  Mr.  Abramson  is  buying 
milk  elsewhere  now.  we  would  suggest 
cash  in  advance  before  deliveries  are 
made. 


Since  Mr.  Laybourn  seems  to  show  no 
feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  transac¬ 
tion.  the  only  possibility  of  redress  for 
this  subscriber  will  'be  legal  action  against 
him  for  damages.  It  is  well  established 
in  breeding  circles  that  the  selling  of  an 
animal  as  “bred”  when  it  proves  other¬ 
wise  renders  the  seller  responsible  to  the 
purchaser  for  the  damage  sustained.  Per¬ 
haps  the  amount  involved  in  this  case 
does  not  warrant  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  legal  action,  but  this  does  not  relieve 
Mi’.  Laybourn  from  the  moral  responsi¬ 
bility. 


I  enclose  receipt  for  carload  of  hay 
shipped  to  F.  Williams,  Inc.,  on  March 
1.  Their  address  is  048  West  34th 
Street,  New  York.  They  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  bill  of  lading,  but  have 
never  sent  payment  for  the  shipment.  I 
wrote  them  about  April  1  asking  for  a 
check.  I  received  no  acknowledgment  of 
my  letter,  and  I  wrote  again  April  8 
asking  them  to  remit  by  the  13th,  and 
stating  that  I  would  put  the  matter  in 
your  hands  if  I  did  not  hear  from  them. 
As  I  have  had  no  word  from  them,  I  am 
asking  you  to  collect  the  bill  for  me.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  shipped  hay  to 
New  York,  and  it  was  through  you  that 
I  shipped  to  this  company.  j.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

F.  Williams,  Inc.,  is  a  financially  i’e- 
sponsible  house,  but  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  settlement  for  this  shipper  for  six 
weeks  without  result.  Letters  are  un¬ 
answered,  and  when  we  call  the  office  on 
the  ’phone  we  can  get  no  one  who  directly 
represents  the  house.  Regardless  of  the 
financial  standing  or  good  intentions  of 
the  company  we  could  not  recommend 
shipments  by  farmers  to  any  house  the 
business  of  which  is  conducted  in  this 
way. 

Can  you  aid  me  in  collecting  a  claim 
against  Frank  H.  Cross  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.? 
A  year  or  more  ago  I  purchased  for  my  lit¬ 
tle  daughter  a  pair  of  rabbits  from  Mr. 
Cross  on  his  buy-back  plan.  In  January 
I  made  a  shipment  amounting  to  $34.50 
(less  express  charges).  The  only  letter 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Cross  is  his 
memorandum  on  the  bottom  of  my  letter 
of  February  7,  herewith  enclosed,  and  his 
circular  letter  attached.  lie  admits  ho 
owes  $19.41,  and  while  this  is  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  agreement,  I  have  agreed  to 
accept  it  in  settlement,  and  wrote  to  that 
effect  a  month  or  more  ago,  but  no  re¬ 
sponse.  I  wish  you  would  see  if  you  can¬ 
not  secure  settlement.  n.  b.  m. 

Amenia,  N.  Y. 

There  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  get 
settlement  from  these  “buy-back”  rabbit 
dealers.  Mr.  Cross  claims  he  is  hard  up 
and  cannot  settle  for  cash,  but  wants  to 
send  II.  B.  M.  more  stock  in  settlement. 
We  have  advised  against  dealings  with 
this  class  of  rabbit  dealers  a  number  of 
times,  but  it  would  seem  that  such  warn¬ 
ings  are  overlooked  by  some  unless  oft 
repeated. 


“Madam,  your  house  is  on  fire,”  said 
the  man.  “What  did  ■>’OU  say?”  asked  the 
woman.  “Madam,  your  house  is  on  fire,” 
he  returned.  “What’s  that?”  with  her 
hand  behind  her  ear.  “House  on  fire.” 
the  man  yelled.  “Oh.  is  that  all?”  said 
the  woman,  still  failing  to  understand. 
“Well.”  said  the  man.  “it’s  all  I  can 
tliiuk  of  right  now.” — New  York  Globe. 


Don’t  Blame  The  Cow 

If  the  Milk  Yield  Drops  Down  in  Fly  Time 

The  discovery  of  Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer  has  brought  freedom  from  the 
cow’s  awful  pest— the  fly;  To  the  dairyman.  Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer  means 
a  greater  flow  of  milk,  less  sickness  among  cattle  and  greater  comfort  to  both  man 
and  beast.  If  you  want  more  milk,  it’s  up  to  you  to  use — 

Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer 

Every  can  carries  a  guarantee  that  Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer  will  kill  flies  on  cows  and 
keep  them  off  for  the  longest  possible  time.  It  is  also  efficient  against  Cattle  Lice  as  well  as 
Mites  in  the  poultry  house,  etc.,  when  used  according  to  directions.  It  will 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  We  will  refund  the  price  paid  for  it  to  any 
person  finding  this  oil  other  than  as  guaranteed. 


TRIAL  OFFER— On  receipt 
of  S2.00  we  will  express  a  gal¬ 
lon  can  of  Standard  Fly  and 
Germ  Killer  and  a  large,  quart 
brass  sprayer  to  any  address 
—if  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
it.  Only  one  to  a  person. 


WE  RECOMMEND  Smith 
No.  22  Banner  Galvanized 
Iron  Compressed  Air  Sprayer 
holding  four  gallons.  If  you 
have  considerable  spraying 
or  disinfecting  to  do.  Price 
with  gallon  of  Standard  Fly 
and  Germ  Killer,  $7.50. 


y  For  Sal®  By — Hardware  Stores,  Druggists,  Seedsmen,  Poultry 
Supply  Dealers,  General  Merchants,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it  by  name— Stand¬ 
ard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer — do  not  take  a 
substitute,  there  is  none  other  just  as 
good.  It  will  please  you  as  it  does 
thousands  of  others.  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

Smith  Bldg.,  416  Main  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y»  | 


r.  LOBE 

VJ  SILOS 


Have  a  Full  Silo 

Silos  with  ordinary  roofs  can  only  be 
filled  with  blower  cutters  within  3  or  4 
feet  of  the  top.  When  silage  settles 
there  is  a  loss  of  5  or  6  feet  of  silo  cap¬ 
acity—  y&  to  %  of  the  total  space. 

Globe  Silos  with  the  famous  Globe  extension 
roof,  assures  a  silo  full  to  capacity.  The  nearly 
straight  side  walls  of  this  extension  roof  permit 
a  frill  silo  level  at  the  top  avoiding  unnecessary 
spoilage.  Globe  silage  is  kept  prime  from  lop 
Other  exclusive  features  of  Globa 
illustrated  and  explained  in  the 
Globe  Catalog.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 

Liberal  cash  discount  on  order • 
placed  for  early  shipment. 


to  bottom. 
Silos  fully 


- -  ..UBS 

Agents  wanted  / 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 
2-12  Willow  St.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


l!lllli:sillll!!!l| 


HABNESS  OIL 


Every  Part 
built  to  weather 
the  storms.  Tight-fitting 
,  heavy  staves,  creosoted;  heavy 

.  steel  hoops  with  rolled  threads; 

doors  like  safe.  Beautiful  red  cedar  roof 
CIRCULAR  FREE 

PACKAGE  MFC.  CO. 
3J8  Vi  eat  Street  Uutiand,  Vt, 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


WSssIwl 

l 
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10 ORE  BEOS^ 

PERFECTION 

Xow  Tail  Holdei 


S  'V.I'.THE 

ANIMALS’ 
FRIEND 


For  keeping  Flies,  Hunt* 
and  many  other  insects 
off  animals.  lised  and  en¬ 
dorsed  since  1885  by  lead- 
in"  dairymen.  Cowb  (rive 
25#  to  35?o  more  milk  dur¬ 
ing  fly  season  if  sprayed 
with  Skoo-Flv. 


in  milk  and  flesh  alone  on  each  cow  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son.  Excellent  for  gulls.  Allavs  itching.  Aids  in 
healing  cuts  and  Bores.  Excellent  for  lice  and  mites 
in  poultry  houses. 

Send  $1 .50  for  enough  Slioo-Fly  toprotect  10  coirs  2 
weeks,  also  our  S-tube  gravity  sprayer.  Money  hark|i 
not  satisfactory.  Name  Express  Office.  Booklet  FREE. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.CO.  1320  N.  10thSt.,Phila. 


Patented  March,  1920 

Put  on  in  a  second.  Impossible  for  cow  to  switch. 
“  Control  the  tail  and  you  control  your  temper.”  Milk 
in  comfort  and  produce  cleaner  milk.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere  or  sent  direct  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
35  cents  each  or  3  for  $1.00. 

THE  MOORE  BROS..  15  Green  St.,  Albany,  N.  T. 


Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  witk 
'C^f/UgglP  F,anT  Dltchjr 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  334  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Dri 

3 


nf,e 

larrowe  milling  cot 

Detroit, Mich. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes 
the  whole  ration  more 
palatable  and  digest¬ 
ible — resulting  in 
greater  milk 
production 
without 
greater 
cost. 


Summer 

Work 

Shoe 


Postage 

Prepaid 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

\X;  onderful  shoe  for  work,  home  or  town  wear. 
Dark  tan  or  black.  Takes  fine  polish.  Very 
comfortable.  Extraspecialvalue.  Would  cost  you 
$6.00  at  store.  Save  $2.50.  Upper  of  chrome 
re-tanned  leather;  warranled  six  months. 
With  ordinary  care  should  wear  threetimes 
that  long.  Innersole  and 
middle  -  sole  oak  -  tanned 
leather.  Single-piece  sole 
leather  box  toe.  Single¬ 
piece  sole  leather  counter. 
Patented  long-wearing  outersole. 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  name,  address,  color,  size. 
State  whether  wide  or  medium  width  is  desired.  If 
you  keep  them  send  us  $3.50  in  five  days.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  shoes  and  we’ll  refund  postage. 


Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you  by 

RUBBERHIDE  CO.,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1-50. 
For  stile  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rato  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Capable  woman  as  eook  in  small 
Summer  hotel  located  in  mountains  about  100 
miles  from  New  Tork  City;  must  he  good,  all- 
around  plain  cook;  woman  with  daughter  for 
ehambermaid  desirable;  state  experience  and 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  8930,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  women  ns  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  T-etchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  housekeepers  for  boys’  school; 

one  for  dormitory,  the  other  for  school  build¬ 
ing:  salary,  $40  per  month  and  home;  references 
first  letter.  For  particulars  write  COUNTY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — An  experienced  farm  hand ;  must  also 
be  able  to  milk  5  or  0  cows;  wages.  $35  a 
month,  board  and  washing.  A.  FINK.  Box  11, 
Millington,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man,  experienced,  wants  position  as 
general  farm  hand;  state  wages.  MAX 
GROSS,  328  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  women  or  couple;  entire  work 
of  household,  except  washing:  wages  $100. 
BOX  25,  Montrose,  X.  Y.  (38  miles  from  city). 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman;  married,  no 
children:  no  official  work;  109  head  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys,  purebreds  and  grades;  $80  a 
month,  house,  etc.:  must  be  able  to  mill;  1(1  to 
20  cows;  position  open  now.  VIOLET  BANK 
ESTATE.  1(.  2.  Norfolk.  Va. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  work  on  small  farm: 

take  care  of  poultry,  one  cow.  dogs;  excellent 
home:  good  wages  for  right  titan:  state  salary 
expected  and  give  references.  ADVERTISER 
8983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm  housekeeper  for  family  of 
four;  must  he  Protestant:  give  references  and 
wages  expected:  house  is  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences.  Address  GEO.  R.  MANY,  Ho¬ 
bart,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Protestant  farmer  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  a  farm  that  is  more  for  stock  and 
dairy  titan  grain:  near  markets;  shares  or 
moderate  salary:  state  age,  family,  and  what 
you  want  to  do.  Address  ADVERTISER  8995, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Ambitious  man,  good  milker,  to  help 
care  for  pure-hred  Holstein  herd,  and  milk  four 
times  a  day:  wife  to  board  one  to  three  men; 
fine  opportunity  for  advancement;  salary  $70. 
house,  milk.  fuel,  garden.  ADVERTISER  8994, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN — Wanted  at  once:  small  herd;  pri- 
I  rate  estate.  Orange  Co..  New  York:  good 
butter  maker:  clean  and  healthy,  single,  willing 
to  assist  with  other  work  during  spare  time. 
ADVERTISER  8993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -An  experienced  general  farm  hand 
for  the  season;  good  milker:  state  wages  in 
first,  letter.  ItOX  38,  Burlington  Flats,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  to  work  on 
truck  and  general  farm;  $40  per  month  and 
hoard.  D.  GOLDBERG,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


HONEST  MAN  WANTED — At  once  f  r  general 
farm  work  on  small  farm:  no  other  help: 
good  home:  state  wages  wanted:  Clir’stian  fam¬ 
ily.  ALBERT  KLEIN,  Box  76,  Plattekill.  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position,  experienced  sawyer  on  all 
kinds  of  mills.  WM.  SNELL.  Lackawanna 
Avenue,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


POTJLTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  or  profit¬ 
able  poultry  production.  ADVERTISER  89(50. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Girls  as  waitresses  in  a  Summer 
boarding  house;  give  experience.  Address 
MRS.  H.  A.  CROASDALE,  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
Pa. 


COOK;  also  two  girls  for  general  housework  on 
farm:  no  laundry.  ADVERTISER  8971,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  by  young  man  (191  on  general  farm; 

team  work  preferred:  experienced;  good  refer¬ 
ences:  give  particulars.  HAROLD  A.  LAW 
RENTE.  90  Evelyn  Place,  Rosebank,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN — (18)  desires  position  on  general 
farm:  drives  auto:  experienced;  references. 
ADVERTISER  89(54.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  reliable  middle-aged  woman;  one 
accustomed  to  country  life,  as  a  working  com¬ 
panion;  two  in  family;  house  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  good  salary.  Answer,  with  reference, 
ADVERTISER  8977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  on  farm  one  hour  from 
New  York  City,  keeping  only  12  registered 
Guernseys;  must  have  thorough  experience  in  in¬ 
dividual  feeding,  and  must  have  made  some  A. 
R.  records;  must:  he  good  calf  raiser:  in  addition 
to  taking  care  cows  must  do  all  work  in  modern 
barn;  milking  hours,  4:30  a.  m.,  12  noon.  8  p.  in.; 
good  wages  and  good  share  profits  from  results 
with  cows  and  calves;  owner  personally  and 
closely  cheeks  work,  and  only  high-class  man, 
thoroughly  interested  in  purebred  cattle  and  un¬ 
afraid  work  and  long  hours  need  apply;  highest 
references  necessary.  P.  O.  BOX  104,  Briar- 
cliff  Manor,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Live  married  farmer  without  school 
age  children,  to  work  small  general  one-man 
farm  within  50  miles  New  York  City;  want  an 
honest,  reliable  and  interested  real  farmer,  not 
a  country  estate  manager;  less  worry  and  more 
real  money  than  operating  your  own  farm:  mod¬ 
ern  cottage,  all  conveniences:  fuel.  milk,  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruit;  reasonable  salary  and  considerate 
treatment.  ADVERTISER  8979,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  to  take  charge  of  Holstein 
herd,  furnishing  milk  for  institution:  wife  to 
furnish  meals  for  two  or  three  men;  new  home 
with  modern  improvements.  Address,  giving  ref¬ 
erence.  experience  and  salary  expected,  D.  A. 
MAOKIN,  Supt.,  Retreat,  Pa. 


WANTED — -At  once;  boy  or  man  to  work  on 
farm  and  dairy;  100-aere  farm;  one  who  can 
do  anything;  $30  and  hoard  per  month;  tell  what 
you  can  do.  CRYSTAL  SPRING  STOCK  FARM, 
Littlestown,  Pa. 


TWO  or  three  young  men.  willing,  hard  workers. 

desire  work  on  farm  (general).  BRADY.  119 
Lewis  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


HANDY  MAN  wants  plaee  on  a  farm;  experi¬ 
enced,  sober  and  steady:  age  40:  please  state 
wages.  Address  ADVERTISER  8972,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  Norwegian.  27.  wants  position 
as  farm  help  from  the  1st  of  July:  no  children, 
but  expect  baby  September:  one  year  experience; 
if  furnished  cottage,  not  lug  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  8981.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman:  marr’ed:  ex¬ 
pert.  training  in  all  its  branches:  details  on  re¬ 
quest:  will  lease  farm  with  stock  and  tools  on 
cash  basis.  ROX  05.  Riehford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Position  as  working  farm  foreman: 

have  had  life  experience:  can  furnish  best  of 
references:  please  state  wages  paid  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  8978,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  20.  wishes  position  on  a  farm:  8 
years’  experience:  good  worker:  Winter  course 
student:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  8970,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position:  man, 
several  years’  experience  in  poultry  and  gar¬ 
den  work;  wife  to  help  in  housework:  best  of 
references:  please  give  details  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  8977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN.  agricultural  school 
gradute:  single:  seven  years’  experience  pure¬ 
bred  cattle:  sanitary  dairying:  good  butter- 
maker.  ADVERTISER  8973.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


STRONG  young  man  desires  work  on  farm. 
SAFRAN,  108  East  2d  St„  New  York.  N.  Y. 


WOULD  like  to  hear  from  some  gentleman  who 
wishes  his  place  made  beautiful,  lawns  grad¬ 
ed  and  seeded,  roads  and  drives  made,  concrete 
walks  or  any  concrete  work  done,  stone  walls 
built,  land  drained,  trees  and  shrubs  planted;  20 
years’  experience;  will  work  by  week  or  month; 
large  or  small  jobs;  best  references.  JOHN  J. 
WRIGHT,  P.  O.  Box  42,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 


COOK  (male),  ago  42.  married,  childless;  expe¬ 
rience  on  all  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  salads, 
soups,  no  bread  or  pastry,  desires  steady  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  private  farm,  to  cook  for  the  help; 
wife  assist  in  kitchen  and  (aide:  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  with  wages,  SHAFER,  1714  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  P. 


FARM  MANAGER,  able,  energetic,  reliable,  de¬ 
sires  change  of  position;  college  graduate; 
thoroughly  understands  repair  and  upkeep  of  all 
kinds  farm  machinery,  stationary  engines,  etc.: 
experienced  in  trucking,  dairying  and  general 
farming.  ADVERTISER  8982,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  23,  college  graduate,  thoroughly 
experienced  fanner:  knows  motprs,  fun-p  ma¬ 
chinery:  state  salary  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  899(5.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RETAIL  milk  delivery — If  you  have  an  opening 
now  or  in  future  for  one  of  the  best  routemen 
in  the  business,  single,  security  furnished,  write 
me;  all  inquiries  answered.  ADVERTISER  898(5. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Man  and  wife.  40-42: 

childless:  well  recommended  to  animals;  de¬ 
sires  steady  position  on  |  r'vate  fan.  :  t  il  c  full 
charge  and  care  to  cows,  hogs,  poultry,  milk  and 
butter;  buildings  must  be  sanitary;  good  wages 
with  clean  few  room  house  with  furniture,  fuel, 
vegetables,  etc.:  answer  full  particulars.  TALLA, 
1714  Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


APIARYIST — Understanding  bee  keeping  from 
A  to  Z:  experience  with  orcharding,  dairying, 
poultry,  machinery  and  crops;  farm  reared:  agri¬ 
cultural  graduate;  single:  consider  any  first 
class  proposition.  C.  MORRISON,  Ashby,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER — American  woman,  age  35. 

wishes  position  as  housekeeper;  competent,  re¬ 
liable;  males  preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POTJLTRYMAN — Practical  experience.  honest, 
reliable,  with  good  results;  two  years  last 
place;  private  estate:  single.  ADVERTISER 
*989.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER,  son.  20,  Americans,  want  position  oil 
farm;  dry  climate:  lie'.p  with  housekeeping  and 
light  work:  fond  of  animals:  permanent  home 
with  reliable  people,  CORSON.  317  Main  Street, 
Hackensack.  X.  ,T. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  desires  position  to  take  full  charge  of  a 
dairy  herd:  best  of  references;  state  particulars. 
Address  ADVERTISER  8990.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  sixteen  years’  experience 
all  branches,  (s  orci  f  t  engagement;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  8991,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


DAIRY  FARMS— To  settle  estate.  E.  T.  BLACK, 
Scio,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm  at  Warren,  Pa.;  new 
house:  large  barn:  oil  and  gas:  water  pr'-ssiire. 
Write  for  full  description  and  price.  .1!.  H.  Me- 
GEE.  Warren,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 200  acres  improved  land;  very  pro¬ 
ductive:  large  sugar  taisb:  A  No.  1  buildings; 
12-rcom  house:  40-aere  woodlot;  fruit;  beauti¬ 
ful  location:  near  lake:  ideal  spot  for  Summer 
hoarders:  will  sell  with  or  without  stock  and 
equipment.  IT.  G.  HILL  (owner),  Equinunk.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful,  healthful,  practical  112- 
acre  farm,  near  Delaware  Water  Gap:  planted, 
equipped;  fine  improved  house,  running  water, 
'nth:  bargain.  ELLEGOOD,  R.  3.  East  Strouds¬ 
burg.  Pa. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying, 
stocked  fruit  and  truck  farm:  Delaware  or 
Maryland.  LACY  GLENN,  South  River,  Md. 


CHICKEN  farm,  8  acres  uf  fine  land,  over  2.500 
hens  and  chicks,  good  house  with  own  electric 
generator.  45  minutes  from  Chambers  Street, 
Now  York  City,  to  be  sold  on  account  of  loss  in 
family:  price  $14,000.  P.  O.  BOX  86,  Warren 
Point,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Country  borne;  4  acres;  10-room 
house,  barns,  etc. :  price,  $2,000.  Address 
BOX  55,  Craryville,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — An  ideal  located  home  witn 
superb  view  cf  surrounding  country,  and  Cats¬ 
kills;  175  acres:  good  buildings,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  house;  high  elevation;  unfailing 
water  supply;  telephone:  rural  delivery;  5  miles 
from  Chatham;  Immediate  possession.  mbs. 
JOHN  A.  SMETHURST,  Admx.,  Chatham.  N. 
Y. ;  R.  D. 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— Ideal  location  in 
Essex  Co..  N.  J.;  5  acres,  with  house,  barn, 
brooder  house  and  two  up-to-date  laying  houses, 
accommodating  1  200  liens;  house  lias  telephone, 
electric  lights,  steam  heat,  Kewanee  water  sys¬ 
tem:  poultry  houses  have  electric  lights  and  run¬ 
ning  water;  two  ranges,  completely  fenced; 
garden  and  peach  orchard.  ADVERTISER  8957, 
care  Itnral  New-Yorker. 

_ » 

150-ACRE  stock,  fruit,  poultry,  grain,  grass 
and  small  fruit  farm;  fisli  and  oysters;  fine 
land:  price  $3,500.  A.  L.  SELTZER,  Marion 
Station,  Md. 

- -  ’  - -  > 

FINE  fruit  farm,  112  acres,  located  near  James¬ 
town,  X.  Y. :  about  70  acres  apples,  prunes, 
plumsl  cherries,  pears,  currants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries:  good  buildings.  Write  W  J.  TOWNE. 
North  East.  Pa. 


145  ACRES- — 70  tillable,  level;  10  acres  orchard; 

20  room  house.  7  room  house,  plenty  water, 
barns,  garage:  immediate  possession,  $(5,500, 
terms.  D.  C.  PROVOST,  Wyomanock,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Farm  fully  equipped  with  modern 
machinery,  tuberculin  tested  cows;  favorable 
terms  to  right  party:  must  have  references. 
ADVERTISER  89(55.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  FARM — Or  40  lots;  4  room  bouse:  near 
Atlantic  City;  sel!  all  or  part;  suitable  for 
widow.  CHAS.  KILLIAN,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


SIX-ACRE  poultry,  truck  and  berry  farm;  South¬ 
ern  Washington  County;  no  sand  or  ledges; 
$809:  also  20  swarms  of  bees.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Improved  Delaware  farm,  with 
growing  crops,  stock  and  equipment:  a  bar¬ 
gain.  For  particulars  write  POSTMASTER  Rob¬ 
bins,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Farm:  110  acres;  fruit;  water;  good 
land.  A.  H.  JUDGE,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


FINE  cftnntry  home  and  productive  dairy  farm 
for  less  than  buildings  cost;  135  acres;  18  mile 
from  town:  20  miles  from  Troy:  brick  residence; 
10  rooms  and  bath;  cost,  $11,000  to  build ;  big 
barns,  silo,  fine  water  supply,  orchard;  20  milk 
cows,  3  horses,  farming  implements,  crops:  all 
for  $1(5,000:  terms  to  Ruit.  buyer;  income  from 
milk  alone  for  last  year  was  over  $4,000.  WM. 
DINGMAN,  Buskirk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  40  acres;  good  soil;  stock, 
farming  implement^,  crops,  furniture,  every¬ 
thing;  disabled;  must  sell;  bargain.  Write  for 
particulars,  BOX  M.  Cheswold.  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm  near 
noted  Summer  resort;  fine  buildings:  two-fam¬ 
ily  house:  ideal  Summer  home  for  city  family; 
a  real  bargain  at  $10,000;  deal  with  owner;  no 
agents.  ADVERTISER  8980.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  horticultural  graduate,  raised 
on  farm,  or  experienced  orehardist,  to  buy  half 
interest  in  young  2.000-trep  apple  orchard  of 
finest  varieties,  beginning  to  hear  a  little,  and 
to  live  on  place  and  superintend  operations:  fine 
climate:  beautiful  mountain  country.  BOLLING 
HALL.  Waynesville.  N.  U. 


FOR  SALE,  by  owner,  three  desirable  truck 
farms.  100,  1(10,  300  acres.  E.  M.  MOORE, 
Westover,  Md. 


FOR  SALE- — 200-acre  dairy  farm;  running  water 
through  the  place.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8975,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


35  ACRES,  grist  mill,  cider  mill,  sawmill,  water 
and  steam  power:  good  f  -ed  trade;  100,000  ft. 
standing  timber;  two  ponds;  stone  dam:  4.200- 
egg  incubnt  >r:  four  henhouses:  motor  truck,  mill 
machinery,  electric  plant,  farm  tools,  bees, 
horse,  cow,  nlxxV  500  head  of  poultry;  11 -room 
house;  price  $14,000.  ADVERTISER '8974.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM.  51  acres,  one-half  cleared,  suitable  for 
truck:  on  State  road  t,o  all  seashore  resorts  in 
South  Jersev:  near  best  markets:  10-rocm  house; 
1  its  outbuildings,  all  in  good  condition:  hunting, 
fishing,  clamming,  etc.:  bus  passes  door.  Write 
for  details.  L.  A.  REARDON,  Ocean  View,  X.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  near  village;  5  to  25  acres,  on 
main  road,  within  75  miles  cf  New  York  City: 
Jersey  or  Connecticut:  not  over  $2,500:  give  full 
details  in  first  letter.  W.  BALDWIN,  1398 
Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Now  Jersey  grain  or  general  farm, 
not  over  50  miles  out:  about  $5,000;  good 
drainage:  pe-feet  handings,  stock,  etc.;  cash, 
$1,800.  ADVERTISER.  881  Antiion  Avo.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  two  hours  from  New 
York;  212  acres:  high  elevation:  level  fields; 
modern  house,  12  rooms  and  hath,  all  improve¬ 
ments:  equipped  for  Summer  boarders:  40  acres 
of  apples  and  peaches,  bearing  age:  one  acre  of 
strawberries;  all  crons  planted.  ADVERTISER 
8984,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy.  poultry 
Du  in:  good  biuT'Ungs:  in  poultry  district:  de- 
ser’lie  filllv.  ADVERTISER  8985,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TWO  farms  for  sale  or  rent:  cheap.  BOX  104, 
Purling,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FIVE-ACRE,  new  4-room  bungalow  farm:  price 
$750:  for  terms  and  description,  MR.  CHAS. 
E.  STROUSE,  12th  Ave.,  Dorothy.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALK — Mv  grocery  and  auto  supply  store, 
and  residence:  located  on  state  roaii.  eight 
miles  north  of  Homer.  F.  C.  TUT.LER.  Homer 
R.  3.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — 0  to  15  acres  good  land  with  build¬ 
ings:  southern  Conn,  or  northern  New  .To-sey; 
not  over  $1,500:  owners  only.  ADVERTISER 
8992.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 41  acres  good  land:  good  buildings; 

12  miles  from  Reading;  $1,800.  E.  ENDRES, 
Robesonia.  Penn. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED  for  boys — We  will  eo-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy,  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age:  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU.  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresli  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate:  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Kliine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey:  10  lbs.  delivered  within 
3d  zone,  clover  $2.25,  buckwheat  $2;  5  lbs. 
either  $1.25:  t>0-]b.  can  at  our  station,  clover 
$10.  buckwheat  $8.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey: 

price  f.  o.  b.  Holgate.  O..  15c  per  lb.  in  60-lb. 
cans:  5-lb.  pails  delivered  to  3d  postal  zone, 
$1.25.  NOAH  BORDNER.  Holgate.  O. 


WANTED — Second-hand  incubator  heater,  20.000- 
egg  capacity:  Hall  make  preferred.  F.  M. 
PRESCOTT,  Riverdale.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — No.  22  De  Laval  steam  turbine 
separator:  in  good  condition.  Inquire  FAIRY- 
DALE  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Urea  in  separator:  5-oow  capacity; 

blacksmith's  wall  drill:  anvil.  MARSH  BAR¬ 
BER.  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PRICES  on  pure  Vermont  maple  sugar  and 
syrup,  write  to  R.  C.  BRIMI5LECOMBE, 
Marshfield,  Vt. 


WANTED — An  honey  extractor.  What  have  you? 

HAROLD  IT.  CAUVKT,  39  Sterling  Ave..  Yon¬ 
kers.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Beenian  tractor;  perfect  mechanical 
condition,  including  plow,  Acme  harrow,  culti¬ 
vator,  extension  rims,  large  castor  wheels,  veg¬ 
etable  guards;  am  giving  up  farming,  reason  for 
selling.  J.  A.  LINK.  JR.,  Furlong,  Pa. 


WANTED — Imperial  hot-water  incubators:  state 
price  and  condition  of  machine.  F.  L.  MYERS, 
Minerva,  O. 


FOR  SALE — 3.600  Candee  incubator  in  first-class 
working  order.  WM.  HERRING,  Box  (53, 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WITTE  log  saw.  used  one  dav:  good  reason  for 
selling:  $75.  EVERETT  LOUNSBURY,  Spring- 
dale,  Conn. 


WANTED — Rooms  and  board  for  family  of  six 
(two  adults);  two  weeks,  August;  Eastern 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  coast  line;  terms  and 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  8987,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Thrashing  machine:  must  be  in  good 
condition:  in  replying  describe  type,  make, 
year  manufactured  and  price  in  first  letter. 
JOHN  DUNN.  Hill  Crest  Farm,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


REAL 


Send  Money  With  Order  or  Pay  on  Arrival 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Back 


Genuine  bargains  for  every  member  of  the  family.  We  have  first  chance  at  New  York’s  biggest  bargains, 
and  here  we  have  grouped  a  collection  of  seasonable  items  which  we  believe  are  unmatched  values.  Every 
article  is  exactly  as  described  and  illustrated,  and  every  single  article  is  a  big  bargain.  Simply  mention 
catalog  number,  quantity,  sizes,  etc.  Send  money  with  order  or  pay  on  arrival.  When  goods  arrive,  take 
your  time  comparing  values.  If  you  are  not  more  than  pleased  with  goods  selected  from  this  page,  we’ll 
gladly  refund  every  penny  of  your  money,  including  any  postage  charges  you  may  pay.  We  pay  postage 
if  you  send  money  with  order.  When  we  ship  by  the  C.  0.  D.  method,  the  postman  collects  the  postage 
In  addition  to  the  price  of  the  merchandise.  Take  the  method  which  is  more  convenient  for  you.  Either 
way,  you  are  protected  by  our  money-hack  guarantee. 


We  pay  pottage  if  you 
send  money  with  order 


HA  serviceable  Khaki 
wK§sB8uit  which  is  just  the 
•  JStliiiiK  for  work  or  all 
P®outdoor  snort  wear. 
i^a&Dressy  enough  for  all 
*is|||ordinary  business  pur- 
■ma  poses,  and  even  for 
rough  work  it's  more 
ss>  satisfactory  and  eco¬ 
nomical  than  overalls. 
Saves  your  better 
clothes.  Our  regular 
catalog  price  is  $5.98, 
and  it's  a  bargain  at 
that  figure.  From  this  ad. 
you  can  have  it  for  $5.25. 
Coat  is  regulation  Norfolk 
style,  of  strong  olive  drab 
Khaki.  Two  box  plaits  in 
front  and  back,  all  around 
yoke,  two  patch  pockets 
and  detachable  all-round 
belt.  Pants  have  two  side 
pockets,  two  hip  pockets 
and  watch  pocket.  Seams 
double  stitched  with  strong 
4-ply  thread.  Cuff  bottom 
pants.  Coat  sizes,  34  to 
44  chest  measure.  Pants, 
30  to  40  waist  measure, 
and  28  to  34  inseam.  Order 
by  No.  A -522  and  give 


We  pay  postage  if  you 
send  money  with  order 

White,  Flesh  or  Peach 


Mail  Bag  Stores,  32  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


Fine  quality  Georgette 
with  the  new  style 
tuxedo-effect  shawl 
collar  made  of  im¬ 
ported  English  Filet 
lace.  Set-in  long 


I  Silk  and 
f  Cotton 
Poplin  Skirt 


We  pay 
postage  if 
you  send 
money 
with  order 


3  Pants 
Bargain 

All  Wool 
Blue  Serge 
Dress  Pants 


We  pay 

postage 

if  you 

send 

money 

with 

order 


An  attractive  skirt  combin- 
lug  style  with  durability. 
Made  of  a  cloth  known  to 
the  trade  as  Susquehanna 
Sill;  Poplin,  which  is  a  mixed  sill: 
and  cotton  fabric  which  to  a  great 
extent  combines  the  draping  qual¬ 
ity  of  silk  with  the  wearing  quality 
of  cotton.  Two  novelty  pockets 
trimmed  with  tassel  and  buckle. 
Waist  band  sizes  22  to  32  inches. 
Your  choice  of  Black,  Navy  or 
Taupe  Gray.  Order  by  A-501,  and 
state  color,  waist  measure,  and 
front  length  desired. 


Blue  Chambray 
Oliver  Twist 

A-5Y2  89c 


Overalls  A_514 
59c  each  or 
2  for  $110 


Tan  or  Blue 
Galatine  98c 

A-513 


100%  All  Wool 
fast  color  Navy 
Blue  Serge 
Press  pants  for 
men  or  young 
men.  A  big  bar¬ 
gain  at  our  regu¬ 
lar  catalog  price 
of  $3.80.  From 
this  ad.  for  the 
special  price  of 
$3.45.  Five  pock¬ 
ets.  Belt  loops. 
Three-inch  it  o  m 
at  bottom  that 
is  easily  turned 
up  to  form  a 
cuff.  Sizes,  28 
to  42  waist:  28 
to  34  jnseam. 
Go  well  with 
any  coat  and 
practically  make 
a  new  suit.  Ord¬ 
er  by  No.  A-517, 
and  give  meas¬ 
urements. 


Chambray  Dress 

Pink  or  Blue  $11 


Fine  quality  White  Bep, 
with  sailor  collar  and 
cuffs  of  Navy  Blue  Peggy 
cloth,  an  absolutely  fast 
color  woven  material. 
Kegulation  style  with 
two  rows  of  braid  on 
collar,  embroidered  em¬ 
blem  on  removable  shield 
and  middy  tie.  Plain 
straight  knee  trousers. 
2  Vi  to  8  years. 


A  wash  suit  bargain  that 
will  be  hard  to  dupli¬ 
cate.  Light  weight  Gal¬ 
atine  in  tan  or  blue, 
with  white  stripe.  White 
linene  collar  and  belt. 
Straight  knee  trousers. 
A  dressy,  durable  suit 
sure  to  please  you.  Sizes 
3  to  7  years.  Mention 
No.  A-513,  and  state  age. 


New  model  of  Cham-  *■ 
bray  in  plain  blue  or 
pink.  Sailor  collar,  j 
cuffs,  and  top  of  pock-  / 
ets  trimmed  with  ging-  /  ; 
ham  in  plaid  effect  to  Jr :M. 
match  color  of  dress.  eggs 
Removable  belt.  At-  yfjjg 
tractive  velvet  bow. 
Double  box  pleated  front 
and  back.  Three  -  inch 
hem.  A  bargain  at  our 
catalog  price  of  $1.29. 
From  this  ad  for  $1.10. 
Mention  No.  A -525  and 
state  age  and  color  wanted. 

^  We  pay 
postage 

W«i  if  you 
send 

,  A  money 
with 

JmSL:-  4kL  order 


Made  of  a  fast  color 
woven  Navy  Blue  Denim. 
Just  like  Dad’s.  Turkey 
red  trimming  on  pockets 
and  top  of  bib.  A  well 
made  durable  garment 
with  double  -  stitched 
seams.  Full  sizes  suit¬ 
able  for  boys  and  girls. 
Large  enough  to  wear 
over  other  clothes.  Sizes 
3  to  7. 


Good  quality  woven 
Chambray  in  an  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  color  navy 
blue,  selected  for  )ts 
long  wearing  quality. 
The  popular  style  Oliver 
Twist,  with  pants  hut- 
toning  onto  the  blouse 
or  waist.  Large  pearl 
buttons.  White  linene 
collar,  and  cord  and 
tassel  at  neck. 


you 

send 

money 

with 

order 


Wonderful  Values  for  Boys  from  6  to  17 

Blue  Serue  Khaki  Outfit  ~ 


Blouse  and  $098  (fafj: 

Knickers  “ 

The  most  durable  and 
comfortable  summer  M3  ' 
outfit.  Made  of  a  fine  MS 
quality  firmly  woven  (fljhjj 
iKliaki  twil(.  Blouse 
with  short  sleeve,  andTKnj 
convertible  collar  that 
can  be  buttoned  two 
ways  as  illustrated. 
Regular  style  knickers 
with  strap  and  buckle  I 
at  knee.  Absolutely  fast 
color.  Blouse  and  knickers 
a  perfect  match  in  shade,  t 
Stands  any  amount  of  f 
washing.  Ages  (i  to  10.  B 
Same  suit  is  selling  in  N.  I| 
T.  stores  from  $3.50  to  $4.  if 
Our  price  $2.08.  Order  by  I] 
No.  A-523,  and  state  age.® 

Washable  Norfolk  i 
Suit  $298  ^ 

M'ade  of  Daytona  Beach 
cloth,  the  most  durable  and 
best  washing  material  made 
for  boys’  suits.  Similar  to 
blue  serge  model  illustrated, 
but  with  patch  pockets.  Tan 
shade  with  neat  stripe.  TJn- 
lined  and  easily  laundered. 
Full  size  knickers.  Ages  6 
to  16.  Mention  No.  A-560, 
and  state  age. 


Cottonade  Work  Pants  $1.49 


A  well  tailored  suit  of 
flue  quality  100%  all 
wool  Navy  Blue  Serge 
that  is  absolutely  fast 
color.  Same  quality 
retails  over  the  counter 
for  $10.00  and  up. 
Pleated  back  model  as 
illustrated.  Full  lined 
knickers.  Ages  C  to  17. 
Just  the  right  suit  for 
dress  wear  and  special 
occasions.  Mention 
No.  A-509,  and  state 
age. 

Cassimere 
Suits  s475 

Firmly  woven  Cassi- 
mere  in  gray,  green  or 
brown  mixture.  Plain 
back  model,  with  slash 
pockets.  Wonderful 
value.  Durable  lining 
and  trimmings.  Dressy 
in  appearance.  Full 
lined  knickers.  Gives 
the  wear  you  would 
expect  at  double  the 
price.  Ages  7  to  17. 
Mention  No.  A -505 
and  state  age.  i 


Strong,  durable  Cottonade  suiting  in  a  dark  gray 
stripe.  All  seams  double  stitched.  Guaranteed  not 
to  rip.  Belt  loops  and  suspender  buttons.  Sizes, 
30  to  42  waist  measure;  all  lengths.  Regular  cata¬ 
log  price.  $1.85.  Special  price,  from  this  ad.  only, 
$1.49.  Mention  No.  A-520  and  state  size. 


Khaki  Work  Pants  $1.35 


Made  of  a  strong  Olive  Drab  Khaki  with  double 
stitched  seams.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satis¬ 
faction.  Mention  No.  A-540,  and  state  sizes. 


Shirt  Bargains 


Years  tolfl  !  UltSS  ~ 

rPllMf  Tllrfllsll  AKes  6  «>  12.  Blue, 

t&aUgi  Pink  or  Brown.  A  won- 

derful  bargain  I  Fine 

quality  gingham  in  new- 

'  cst  plaid  effects.  Your 

choice  of  blue,  brown  or 
U  B  pink.  Sailor  collar  to  match. 
Em  »  Two  pockets 

(W  ni  and  remov- 

/•#  iH  able  belt. 

ijf  I  H  Abs  olutely 

fM  /«  fast  color,  Br 
fiW  Jjjgllv  and  will  j-Jjy 
f.W  stand  A  Wlv 

fir  any  ^f\\ 

kfi  amount  of  washing,  ML  %,  ISm. 

W  Mention  No.  A-524, 
and  state  age  and  color  jHB 
wanted.  JUfY  •  MRk 


Blouse  and  Knicker  Bargains 

Percale  or  Khaki  7QC  mma&mmm* 
Blue  Cham-  a-soc  ■  ** 

Wool  Mixtures 

Gray  orBrownl^^^^M 

A-507  95c  ■hH 


The  Popular  J 

Polly  Prim  l< 
Apron 


you 

send 

money 

with 

order 


Serviceable 
Woven  Blue 
Chambray,  or 
Striped  Percale 


Heavy  Blue 
Chambray  Work 
Shirt  59c  each 
or  2  for  $115 


Percale 

Dress 

Shirt 


Strongly  made  knick¬ 
ers.  All  seams 
double  stitched.  Fin¬ 
ished  with  belt  loops. 
Three  pockets.  Ad¬ 
justable  buttons  at 
knee.  For  boys  6  to 
16.  An  extraordinary 
value  at  our  price. 
Order  Khaki  by  No. 
A-506.  Order  wool 
mixture  by  No. 
A-507,  and  state 
Gray  or  Brown. 


Full  liberal 
sizes.  Well  made 
in  every  way. 
[Button  cuffs. 
Fifty  cents  each, 
(or  two  for  95c — 
two  of  the  same 
kind  or  one  of 
each  kind.  Ab¬ 
solutely  fast 
color  materials. 
Ages  6  to  15. 
Mention  number 
and  state  age. 


The  latest  and  most  populafj 
house  garment.  “Polly  Prims”  I 
give  full  protection  as  an 
apron,  but  have  the  stylish  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  dress.  Fast  coloi 
medium  blue  percale,  pink  per¬ 
cale.  or  check  gingham.  Neat¬ 
ly  trimmed  with  ric  rac  braid 
as  illustrated.  Two  pockets 
and  sash  to  tie  in  back.  Only 
one  size.  Mention  No.  A-510 
and  state  choice  of  color.  Not 
less  than  two  to  a  customer. 


Beautiful  colored  stripes  that 
are  guaranteed  fast  color.  Made 
with  open  turn-back  cuffs. 
Pearl  buttons.  Wonderful  bar¬ 
gain  at  our  low  price.  Sizes, 
14  to  17  neck  band;  also  half 
sizes.  Mention  No.  A-61,  and 
6tate  size. 


One  of  the  greatest  work  shirt 
values  ever  offered.  Material 
is  a  Golden  Rule  Chambray 
known  throughout  the  U.  S. 
for  its  good  wearing  quality. 
Absolutely  fast  color.  Sizes. 
14  to-J7  neck  band;  also  half 
sizes.  Mention  No.  A-518,  and 
state  size. 


A-515 — Percale 
A-516 — Blue  Chambray 
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The  Marshall  Strawberry  for  Family  Supply 


THE  strawberries  shown  on  this  page  were  grown 
at  Hope  Farm  this  year.  They  are  fair  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Marshall  variety,  as  we  grow  it.  Of 
course  there  are  some  smaller  berries,  but  it  would 
have  been  unite  easy,  to  make  lip  a  box  of  berries,  all 
of  them  larger  than  those  here  shown.  We  have 
grown  the  Marshall  for  over  15  years,  and  have  at¬ 
tempted  to.  improve  the  strain  by  careful  selection. 
Very  few  commercial  growers  would  ever  try  Mar¬ 
shall  after  one  trial.  There  are  several  places  in 
New  England,  however,  where  this  variety  is  largely 
grown.  Around  Marshfield,  Mass.,  there  are  said  to 
be  acres  of  Marshalls — 
grown  for  a  special  trade. 

Other  varieties,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  one  known  as  St. 

Martin,  are  said  to  he 
equal  to  Marshall  in  size 
and  color,  and  to  excel  it 
in  yield.  For  family  use 
or  for  a  very  fancy  trade 
we  have  never  found  any¬ 
thing  more  satisfactory 
than  the  big  rod  berries 
of  Marshall. 

It  has  both  good  quali¬ 
ties  and  faults.  With  us 
the  plants  are  large  and 
healthy.  It  has  a  per¬ 
fect  flower.  It  gives,  un¬ 
der  fancy  culture,  about 
the  largest  berry  of  any 
variety,  of  a  brilliant  red 
color  and,  as  we  think, 
the  finest  .quality  of  any 
Strawberry.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  poor  plant- 
maker  and  a  shy  bearer. 

It  cannot  compare  in 
yield  with  a  dozen  other 
varieties  which  could  be 
named,  and  it,  will  not 
give  even  a  fair  yield  un¬ 
less  grown  in  hills  and 
carefully  petted.  When 
grown  in  matted  rows  it 
produces  only  a  few  large 
berries  on  the  outside  and 
practically  nothing  inside. 

It  is  doubtful  if  it  could 
be  grown  in  a  commercial 
way  at  any  profit  short  of 
a  retail  price  of  at  least 
30  cents  a  box !  Many 

have  tried  Marshall  and  rejected  it  as  a  failure 
because  of  its  shy  bearing.  Most  of  those  who  try  it 
seem  to  let  it  run  in  matted  rows,  and  that  is  a  con¬ 
dition  which  this  variety  cannot  endure.  As  a  result 
of  long  selection  we  seem  to  have  increased  the 
power  of  this  variety  to  make  new  plants,  and  have 
somewhat  increased  the  size  of  the  best  berries  with¬ 
out  weakening  color  or  flavor.  Those  who  expect  a 
heavy  yield,  with  plants  crowded  with  fruit,  will  be 
disappointed  in  Marshall.  On  one  patch  tlx  is  year, 
about  40x40  ft.,  we  picked  not  far  from  100  quarts. 
This  means  a  little  less  than  4,500  quarts  per  acre. 
Probably  that  yield  could  be  fully  equalled  on  a 


large  scale  by  giving  the  variety  the  care  it  requires. 

The  plan  for  handling  this  crop  was  as  follows: 
In  April,  1920,  we  selected  a  level  piece  of  strong 
land  a  little  inclined  to  be  moist.  A  heavy  cover  of 
rotted  stable  manure  was  spread  and  plowed  under, 
and  a  light  dressing  of  Barium  phosphate  was  raked 
in.  The  plants  were  strong  runners  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth,  each  dug  with  a  little  ball  of  earth 
around  the  roots.  These  were  set  in  rows  3  ft.  apart, 
with  Ihe  plants  2  ft.  in  the  row.  On  half  of  the 
patch  we  planted  dwarf  peas  between  the  strawberry 
rows,  and  on  the  other  half  early  potatoes  The  ob- 
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ject  of  this  was  to  get  something  from  the  laud,  so 
as  not  to  give  the  entire  season’s  work  to  the  berries. 
The  plan  was  not  a  success.  While’ we  grew  large 
crops  of  peas  and  potatoes,  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  patch  clean  after  the  pens  and  potatoes  ‘‘fell 
down.”  rl’he  weeds  and  grass  came  in  quickly,  and 
It  was  an  endless  job  to  try  to  keep  the  berry  plants 
clean.  Nor  could  the  plants  make  full  growth  in  the 
shade  of  the  vines. 

This  year  we  follow  much  the  same  plan,  but 
plant  nothing  between  the  rows.  This  space  will  he 
kept  open  and  cleaned  with  hoc  and  cultivator  until 
wc  are  ready  to  fill  in.  That  is  done  when  the 


strong  runners  begin  to  work  out  from  the  Spring- 
set  plants.  The  plan  then  is  to  set  a  row  of  these 
stronger  runners  in  the  centers,  midway  between 
each  two  rows  of  plants.  A  moist  day  is  best  for 
this  work.  We  run  a  line  straight  down  the  center, 
get  down  on  our  knees  with  a  trowel  and  dig  up  the 
strongest  runner  plants,  each  with  a  little  ball  of 
dirt  around  the  roots.  The  connecting  vine  is  cut. 
and  the  little  plant  firmly  set  along  the  line.  When  we 
are  done  the  plants  are  distributed  all  over  the  patch, 
is  in.  each  way.  At  this  time  we  like  to  give  a  light 
feeding  of  some  good  fertilizer  strong  in  phosphorus. 

It  is  then  a  question  of 
keeping  the  patch  clean 
and  cutting  off  the  sur¬ 
plus  runners.  If  the  patch 
is  level  and  free  from 
Stones,  as  it  should  be,  a 
scuffle,  or  Dutch  hoe,  will 
work  very  well  among 
these  closely  -  packed 
plants.  You  must  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Marshall 
strawberry  will  not  thrive 
under  the  culture  which 
would  suit  buckwheat  or 
rye.  If  you  expect  a  crop 
of  big  red  berries  you 
must  treat  your  plants 
like  babies,  and  give  them 
every  attention.  They 

must  grow  in  hills,  and 
that  means  chopping  off 
all  but  about  four  of  the 
best  runners  from  each 
plant.  You  can  make  a 
good  tool  for  doing  this 
by  having  a  blacksmith 
heat  the  back  of  a  hoe 
and  hammer  it  out 
straight,  so  that  the  blade 
of  the  lioe.  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  used  to  scrape  the 
ground,  will  stand 

straight  down  from  the 
handle  and  can  be  chop¬ 
ped  or  dug  into  the 
ground.  Then,  if  the  hoe 
edge  is  ground  sharp,  you 
can  walk  along  the  row 
\vith  tin*  hoc  in  your  hand, 
striking  straight  down  at 
the  runners,  and  thus 
chopping  them  off  before 
they  root.  This  is  a  constant  and  endless  job  if  it 
is  properly  followed  up,  but  is  one  of  the  necessities 
i>>  growing  a  good  crop  of  Marshall  berries. 

In  other  cases  the  plants  are  set  18  in.  each  way 
in  the  Spring,  with  no  later  work  at  transplanting. 
This  will  give  a  larger  crop,  but  will  also  require  far 
more  hand  work,  since  the  rows  are  too  close,  and  it 
would  he  impossible  to  use  horse  tools.  By  leaving 
the  centers  open  until  the  runners  are  of  good  size 
we  can  clean  the  patch  at  much  less  expense.  The 
transplanted  runners  will  not  give  as  large  a  crop  as 
the  Spring-set  plants.  Each  year,  after  fruiting,  the 
old  plants  may  be  spaded  or  plowed  under  and  thus 
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runners  put  in  their  »Jaces.  In  that  way  each  year 
you  will  get  a  crop  from  old  and  new ’plants,  while 
culture  of  the  patch  may  he  kept  up  indefinitely. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  dozen  or  more  methods  of 
growing  strawberries.  They  must  he  suited  to  the 
soil,  the  variety  and  other  conditions.  The  plan 
briefly  mentioned  here  is  suggested  for  growing 
fancy  berries  in  hills — like  Marshalls  or  similar  va¬ 
rieties.  This  has  been  a  good  season  for  those  who 
had  berries  for  sale.  Prices  have  run  high,  as  the 
crop  was  short.  We  have  one  record  of  a  crate  of 
superior  Marshalls  which  sold  at  $32,  or  one  dollar 
per  quart. 
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requiring,  about  65  lbs.  of  dynamite.  130  caps  and 
the  time  of  three  men.  The  cost  of  the  dynamite 
was  $17.55,  and  of  the  caps  $11.70.  The  men’s  time 
was  estimated  at  $*.40,  together  with  one  man  at 


Removing  Stumps  in  New  Jersey 

CONDITIONS  KN«  ^ENTERED. — Tn  an  effort  to 
determine  the  best  and  most  economical  method 
by  which  stumps  may  be  removed  under  ordinary 
farm  conditions,  three  agencies  were  employed  the 
past  Spring  on  the  farm  of  the  writer  in  Burlington 
County.  New  Jersey,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
farmers  having  problems  of  a  similar  nature.  'I  he 
stumps  in  question  were  apple  tree  stumps  ranging 
in  diameter  from  15  to  30  inches  and  which  had 
been  cut  off  in  1010  by  the  previous  owner  when 
approximately  50  years  old.  After  the  apple  trees 
bad  been  cut  down  peach  trees  had  been  planted  in 
the  same  field  without  removing  the  stumps.  As 
these  trees  were  now  two  years  old  and  making  a 
good  growth,  it  was  thought  advisable  by  the 
writer  to  remove  the  apple  stumps  immediately. 
However,  certain  conditions  entered  into  the  prob¬ 
lem.  While  the  soil  was  a  light  sandy 
loam  nature,  the  stumps  had  been  cut 
off  practically  level  with  the  ground, 
making  the  pull  considerably  harder, 
as  the  principle  of  leverage  could  not 
be  taken  advantage  of.  and  in  addition 
made  it  difficult  to  secure  a  proper 
hold  on  the  stump  with  cable  or  chain. 

Again,  the  young  peach  trees  prevented 
the  use  of  a  capstan  type  of  stump 
puller  where  horses  are  needed,  and 
which  necessitates  a  free  circle  of  20 
or  30  feet  in  diameter  in  order  that 
the  bftom  or  sweep  may  swing  clear 
of  the  trees  or  stumps. 

1IORSE  MACHINE, — A  capstan  type 
of  machine  where  the  power  is  supplied 
by  horses  was  first  used,  but  found 
to  be  impracticable.  After  removing 
four  stumps  this  method  was  discarded 
for  the  reason  given  above  w  tli  the 
fact  that  because  of  the  low-cut  stumps 
it  was  found  necessary  on  the  last 
stump  pulled  to  use  two  teams  to  supply 
4  ho)  necessary  power.  ^In  'removing 
these  four  stumps  it  required  two  men’s 
time  and  one  team  for  3*4  hours.  Esti¬ 
mating  man  and  horse  labor  at  40  cents 
per  hour  the  total  labor  charge  was 
$4.20  or  $1.05  per  stump. 

HAND  MACHINE. — The  machine 
used  was  a  band  power  stump  puller  of 
the  type  shown  in  Fig.  340,  which 
was  loaned  for  this  purpose,  and  with 
which  it  is  guaranteed  that  two  men 
can  pull  GO  tons  when  two  blocks  are 
used  with  it.  This  machine  worked 
well  among  the  young  trees  and  three 
men  in  seven  hours  removed  14  stumps 
with  it,  at  a  total  cost  of  $8.40  for 
labor,  or  GO  cents  per  stump.  These 
stumps  were  removed  with  practically 
all  the  roots  on  a  straight  pull.  If 
they  had  been  cut  off  two  to  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  allowing  more  lever¬ 
age,  the  pull  would  have  been  easier 
and  the  number  per  day  considerably  increased. 
Tinder  ordinary  circumstances  two  men  can  readily 
remove  stumps  of  this  type  with  such  a  machine 
in  10  to  12  minutes’  pulling  time.  This  machine 
alone  weighs  150  lbs.,  and  can  easily  be  moved  from 
place  to  place.  The  entire  outfit,  including  200  feet 
of  cable  in  four  pieces  and  two  blocks,  weighs  about. 
575  lbs. 

DYNAMITE. — As  it.  was  necessary  to  return  the 
hand-power  machine  after  one  day's  use  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  remove  the  remaining  stumps  with  dynamite 
even  at  an  additional  cost.  Using  40  per  cent  non- 
freezing  dynamite  it  was  found  that,  due  to  the  loose 
soil  conditions  providing  poor  resistance,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  use  an  average  of  three  sticks  or  approxi¬ 
mately  1%  lbs.  of  dynamite  to  the  stump,  together 
with  three  electric  blasting  caps,  as  an  electric  blast¬ 
ing  machine  was  used  to  explode  the  charge.  By 
this  method  45  stumps  were  removed  in  seven  hours 


Garden  Marker.  Fig  3S/8 

$3  for  an  extra  day  cutting  and  removing  remaining 
roots,  making  a  total  cost  for  removing  the  45  stumps 
of  $40.G5,  or  approximately  90  cents  per  stump. 

METHODS  WITH  EXPLOSIVE.— After  using  the 
dynamite  for  several  hours,  and  becoming  familiar 
with  the  best  method  for  removing  the  stumps  clean¬ 
ly.  we  were  able  to  remove  a  stump  on  an  average 
of  every  five  or  six  minutes,  including  the  time  for 
putting  the  holes  under  the  stump,  placing  the  cart¬ 
ridges,  tamping  the  soil  over  the  cartridges,  connect¬ 
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that  the  use  of  dynamite  is  tv  '  .o„  nut  most  ex¬ 

pensive  method,  and  oi  rne  greatest  service  with 
individual  stumps  so  located  as  to  make  impractic¬ 
able  the  use  of  a  hand  or  horse  power  stump  puller, 
and  where  the  number  of  stumps  does  not  warrant 
the  buying  or  hiring  of  such  a  machine.  Less  dyna¬ 
mite  might  be  required  if  the  soil  was  heavier, 
making  fhe  explosion  more  powerful  due  to  the 
heavier  soil  offering  greater  resistance.  The  hand 
power  puller  can  be  operated  in  places  where  the 
horse  machine  will  not  work,  and  in  addition  does 
not  require  an  opening  in  which  to  operate  when 
the  clearing  is  begun.  Tn  the  above  project  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stumps  removed  with  the  hand  machine  would 
have  been  increased  had  a  root  hook  been  used  to 
secure  a  hold  on  the  very  low-cut  stumps,  thus 
saving  time  in  hooking  on  to  each  stump,  and  by 
making  the  pull  easier.  The  results  of  both  stump 
pullers  would  have  been  more  impressive  had  there 
been  more  stump  left  above  the  ground.  The  cost 
per  stump  with  all  the  various  methods,  especially 
where  dynamite  was  used,  was  necessarily  high,  but 
when  the  return  from  the  inter-crop,  which  can  be 
grown  on  the  ground  previously  occupied  by  the 
stumps,  is  considered,  the  writer  believes  the  ex¬ 
pense  was  not  excessive.  n.  L.  gitxam'. 
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A  Hand  Garden  Marker 

HOUGH  the  horses  are  all  in  the  field,  you  can 
mark  your  garden  with  the  little  marker  shown, 
in  Fig.  348.  The  long  piece  is  of  light  strong  wood, 
G  ft.  x  2  in.  x  1  in.  Two  door  hinges 
with  removable  bolts  are  used  to  fasten 
the  long  bar  to  the  cultivator.  A  large 
wire  is  substituted  for  the  pins  in  the 
hinges,  and  is  pulled  out  when  one 
wishes  to  take  off  the  attachment.  Bolts 
are  better  than  nails  or  screws  for 
holding  the  hinges  and  the  short  end 
pieces.  Tn  order  to  make  a  good  plain 
mark,  several  short  spikes  are  driven 
through  holes  in  the  end  sticks,  and 
a  Ford  piston  (about  2%  lbs.)  is  wired 
on.  This  simple  tool  yies  the  work 
well,  and  being  light,  is*  not,  at  all  hard 
to  push.  t.  c.  m’doweix. 

Michigan. 


A  Hand  Power  Machine  Anchored  To  One  Stump  and  Pulling  Another  of  Similar 

Size.  Fig.  31/9 


Honoring  a  Stump  By  Dynamite  Using  An  Electric  Blasting  Machine  To  Ex¬ 
plode  the  Charge.  Fig.  350 


ing  the  wires  and  exploding  the  charge.  In  no  case, 
however,  should  caution  be  sacrificed  for  speed,  as 
e\ en  when  one  becomes  experienced  in  handling 
dynamite  he  cannot  be  too  careful.  It  is  the  writer’s 
opinion  that  there  is  less  danger  with  dynamite  when 
the  electric  blasting  machine  is  used  in  exploding 
11i<  charge  than  when  the  cartridges  are  exploded 
with  common  fuse.  Especially  is  this  true  when 
time  is  taken  to  remove  the  wires  from  the  blasting 
machine  before  going  near  the  stump  which  is  to 
be  removed.  It  was  also  found  that,  with  the  light 
soil,  the  most  effective  results  were  obtained  where 
the  charges  were  placed  directly  under  tliY1'  edge  of 
the  stump  rather  than  under  the  center  of  tVo  stump. 
W  hen  the  latter  method  was  used  the  stiff!  was 
split  in  two  «r  three  sections,  hut  not  cleanly  removed 
from  the  hole,  as  was  the  case  under  the  former  plan. 

BEST  METHOD  DETERMINED  BY  CONDI¬ 
TIONS. — As  a  result  of  this  work  it  appears 
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Value  of  Standing  Hay 

1.  What  is  tho  value  of  standing  grass, 
and  which  is  the  better  way  to  sell  it; 
by  the  acre,  standing,  or  by  the  ton.  after 
the  hay  is  made?  2.  TTow  much  hay,  by 
weight  can  be  stored  or  placed  in  a  space 
10x12  ft.,  and  can  be  packed  10  ft.  high? 

Massachusetts.  f.  e.  c. 

HITS  '"Rue  will  vary  with  different 
localities,  and  also  with  the  local 
prices  of  good  hay.  For  the  past  few 
years  we  have  bought  considerable 
standing  grass.  This  year  we  shall  buy 
nearly  10  acres  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  general  plan  is  to  estimate 
as  closely  as  possible  how  much  hay 
will  be  cut  from  a  certain  field.  With 
that  estimate  in  mind,  we  figure  to  pay 
about  one-third  of  the  local  price  for  a 
ton  of  dry  hay.  It  is  figured  that  the 
cost  of  cutting,  handling,  putting  in  the 
barn  and  taking  chances  on  the  weath¬ 
er  comes  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
selling  price  of  hay  in  the  barn.  For 
instance,  suppose  Ave  figure  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  field  will  cut  10  tons  of  well-cured 
hay.  Suppose  the  local  price  of  hay  is 
$25  a  ton.  Ten  tons  of  hay  would  be 
worth  $250,  and  we  should  offer  about 
$80  for  this  grass  standing  in  the  field, 
and  take  our  chances  on  getting,  it 
in  good  condition.  Of  course  this  re¬ 
judgment  on.  the  part  of  the  buyer. 


Some  men  become  quite  expert  on  estimating  the 
yield  of  hay  on  a  certain  field.  We  have  been  able 
to  make  a  fair  estimate  thus  far  on  the  hay  that  Ave 
have  bought.  On  the  whole,  this  seems  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  Avay  than  to  buy  by  the  ton  after  the  hay 
has  been  cut  and  dried.  The  trouble  with  that  plan 
is  that  there  are  usually  no  scales  near  the  field. 
One  load  can  be  weighed  and  the  others  estimated, 
hut  in  our  experience  a  good  judge  of  standing  grass 
can  make  a  closer  estimate  before  the  hay  is  cut 
than  he  can  on  the  size  of  the  load.  Some  people 
held  out  for  a.  half-and-half  price;  that  is,  the  man 
Avho  cuts  the  grass  to  pay  half  the  price  that  the  hay 
is  worth.  Considering  the  chance  from  the  weather, 
we  think  the  one-tliird  estimate  is  fairer  to  both 
parties.  2.  Taking  hay  as  it  runs,  there  will  he 
(Continued  on  page  S7G) 
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Conserving  Moisture  with  a  Stone  Boat.  Fig.  851. 


An  A  ttractive  Spiraea  Hedge.  Fig.  852.  See  page  811. 


A  Motor  Truck  May  Rigging.  Fig.  352. 


it  is  difficult.  to  pull  it  out,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
original  dust  mulch  is  not  disturbed.  By  this  method 
one  may  approximate  the  speed  of  the  Florida  man. 
Another  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  one 
with  the  spade  may  see  that  each  plant  has  the  roots 
properly  spread  and  is  set  at  the  proper  depth.  This 
method  is  not  original  with  me.  hut  I  have  used  it 
very  successfully  in  setting  even  bush  fruits,  sweet, 
potato  plants,  planting  Trisli  potatoes  in  out-of-the- 
way  places,  such  as  between  strawberry  plants  or  in 
bush  fruits  the  first  year.  I  sometimes  set  straw¬ 
berry  plants  3  ft.  apart  in  the  row,  planning,  theoret¬ 
ically,  to  let  one  runner  form  a  plant  on  each  side  of 
the  original  plant,  forming  a  single  row  of  plants  1  ft. 
apart.  By  planting  a  piece  of  potato  between  the 


Some  Q:'''"Hons  About  Poultry 

Will  you  advise  who  is  right  in  the  question  of  start¬ 
ing  in  the  poultry  business,  the  following  being  the 
contention :  A  says  there  can  be  no  profits  expected 
until  three  years  after  starting.  B  says  profits  can  be 
expected  one  year  after,  assuming,  of  course,  everything 
goes  all  right.  Do  you  think  the  Fall  is  a  good  time  to 
start  in  the  poultry  business,  and  to  buy  day-old  chicks, 
and  what  month’s  hatch  would  you  advise?  What, 
would  be  the  smallest  acreage,  having  in  mind  to  main¬ 
tain  1.000  layers?  G.W.B. 

Orange,  N.  .T. 

IT  all  depends  on  what  A  calls  “profit,”  and  how 
soon  profit  will  commence  depends  on  whether  he 
starts  with  young  chicks  or  hens. 

Profit  may  begin  the  first,  day.  If  they  lay  eggs 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  feed,  0  per  cent  on  cost  of 
plant  and  fowls  (I  mean  that  one  day’s 
part  of  the  G  per  cent)  and  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  depreciation,  the  bal¬ 
ance  left  might  be  called  profit.  But  if 
he  had  to  hire  a  man  to  feed  and  water 
and  care  for  t'.e  birds,  that  cost  would 
have  to  be  deducted  also.  But  if  the 
hens  laid  eggs  enough  to  more  than  pay 
all  these  expenses,  then  profit  would 
he  gin  the  very  first  day. 

Really,  however,  this  would  be  only 
apparent  profit,  for  there  is  the  long 
molting  period,  during  which  the  hens 
produce  nothing,  and  the  cost  of  feed 
and  care  during  that  time  must  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  apparent  profit.  So 
practically  a  year  must  elapse  before 
the  actual  profit  can  be  told. 

If  a  man  takes  care  of  the  fowls 
himself  he  can  call  the  surplus  either 
his  wages  or  his  profit.  The  loss  by 
death  is  another  item  of  the  cost;  this 
will  run  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
flock. 

Why  A  should  contend  that  there  can 
be  no  pi’ofit  until  three  years  after 
starting  I  cannot  see. 

The  next  question,  “Is  the  Fall  a 
good  time  to  start  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness?”  T  would  answer  yes.  But  don’t 
start  with  <  ,-old  chicks  at  that  time 
of  year.  If  Leghorns  are  to  be  kept 
April-hatched  chicks  are  about  right; 
if  any  of  the  American  breeds — R.  I. 

Reds.  Wyandott.es  or  Rocks — March- 
hatched  chicks  would  be  better. 

The  next  question,  “What  would  be 
the  smallest  acreage,  having  in  mind  to 
maintain  1,000  layers?”  hinges  on  the 
word  “maintain.”  Tf  by  that  word  is 
meant  raise  all  the  feed,  then  a  large 
acreage  would  be  necessary,  but  if  only 
the  housing,  runs  and  perhaps  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  what  green  feed  is  needed,  and 
young  chicks  to  renew  the  flock,  it 
could  be  done  very  well  on  10  acres. 

On  my  village  lot,  60x200  ft.,  I  havo 
two  poultry  houses,  each  20x20  ft.,  also 
a  barn,  23  apple  trees,  four  pear  trees 
and  eight  peach  trees.  In  one  of  those 
20-ft.  square  houses  T  put  100  White 
Leghorn  hens,  and  kept  them  shut  up 
in  that  house  for  a  year.  The  hens 
were  strong,  healthy  and  happy,  as 
shown  by  their  good  laying.  Deducting 
the  cost  of  their  food  only,  the  profit 
for  the  year  was  $205. 

It,  would  be  possible  for  a  skilled 
poultryman  to  keep  1,000  hens  on  this 
village  lot  in  that  way,  but  I  would  not 
advise  any  amateur  to  try  it. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Strawberry  Planting  Methods 


I  NOTE  what  you  say  on  page  GS2, 

“Hope  Farm  Notes,”  regarding  your 
method  of  setting  strawberry  plants.  I 
set  them  in  the  same  way,  except  in 
compacting  the  soil  about  the  plant. 

My  method  requires  two  persons  to 
work  to  advantage.  Any  person  who 
feels  that  his  backbone  is  a  little  too  stiff  to  do  much 
bending  can  use  the  spade  to  open  the  place  for  the 
plant.  I  usually  get  a  boy  or  girl  to  place  the  plants. 
While  the  plant  is  still  held  in  place,  the  spade  is 
withdrawn  and  again  thrust  into  the  ground  several 
inches,  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  in.  from  the  plant, 
and  with  the  handle  inclined  just  a  little  way  from 
the  one  holding  the  plant  or  toward  the  one  holding 
the  spade  itself.  The  handle  is  then  pushed  over  to 
an  upright  position,  pressing  the  dirt  firmly  against 
the  plant  roots.  The  plant  is  set  in  so  firmly  that 


plants  I  get  quite  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  for  family 
use  before  the  runners  need  the  space  badly. 

The  matted  row  here  in  the  South  is  a  failure 
because  of  the  weeds,  which  seem, to  find  the  heat 
and  moisture  more  to  their  liking  than  do  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  Mrs.  Prickett  reports  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  end  yet  in  sight  of  berries  which  first  began 
to  ripen  in  March.  Berries  were  selling  Saturday 
at  35  cents  per  quart,  and  not  first-class  ones  at  that. 
I  have  not  seen  any  really  choice  berries  here  so  far. 

Georgia.  J.  n.  prickett. 
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Stone  Boat  to  Conserve  Moisture 


FARMERS  sometimes  wish  to  stir  the  soil  of  their 
cornfield  during  a  dry  season  in  order  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture,  and  also  to  break  up  a  crust  which 
might  be  harboring  a  young  growth  of  weeds.  It  is 
impossible  to  stir  the  soil  with  a  corn  cultivator 
when  the  corn  is  high,  as  it  breaks  down  many  stalks 
and  furrows  too  deeply  in  the  soil,  destroying  many 
roots.  With  the  implement  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  Fig.  351,  which  really  consists  of  a  small  stone 
boat,  the  crust  may  be  effectively  broken. 

Some  farmers  also  use  an  old  wheel  from  a  mower 
which  is  drawn  by  a  horse.  Tilled  in  this  manner 
a  mulch  is  maintained  which  conserves 
moisture  a q,1 v  destroys  the  young 
growth  of  weeds,  and  also  aids  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  clean  seed  bed  where  wheat  is  to 
follow  corn  in  the  rotation. 

Wayne  Co.,  O.  c.  M.  baker. 


Corn  Worms  and  Corn  Smut 


Can  ear  worms  in  sweet  corn  be  pre¬ 
vented?  If  so,  what  is  used,  and  how 
and  when  should  it  be  applied?  R.  G.  D. 
New  Mexico. 

THE  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
conducted  some  experiments  a  few 
years  ago  in  dusting  a  poison  on  the 
ears  of  sweet  corn  while  the  silks  were 
forming.  They  had  fair  results  in  kill¬ 
ing  the  worm,  but  it  was  not  a  very 
practical  process,  as  the  dust  must  be 
applied  with  a  small  bellows  or  airgun 
in  order  to  be  effective.  The  following 
note  is  from  a  Jerseyman  who  has 
given  the  method  a  fair  trial,  and  his 
conclusions  seem  to  be  reasonable.  You 
can  kill  the  worm  in  this  way,  but  the 
expense  in  time  and  energy  will  gener¬ 
ally  bo  too  much  except  where  the  corn 
sells  at  a  very  high  price. 

T  have  tried  dusting  sweet  corn  with 
sulpho-ursenate  of  lead.  50  lbs.  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  50  lbs.  of  lead  mixed  together, 
for  the  corn  ear-worm.  I  can  only  say 
that  we  have  had  partial  success,  but  be¬ 
lieve  that  where  we  dusted  every  two 
days  over  a  period  extending  from  the 
time  the  first  silk  showed  until  it  began 
to  brown  that  we  had  success  worth 
while.  I  believe  that  we  applied  the  sul¬ 
phur  and  arsenate  of  lead  five  times  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  Where  we  only  made 
one,  two,  or  even  three  applications  we 
wasted  our  material,  as  the  result  was 
not  worth  mentioning. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  only  way  that 
T  could  see  it  practical  would  be  during 
the  period  that  sweet  corn  brings  quite  a 
high  price,  as  the  work  must  be  entirely 
done  with  a  hand  blower,  and  at  the  best 
is  a  very  disagreeable  job.  w.  w.  obey. 
New  Jersey. 

Another  serious  trouble  is  corn  smut. 
This  corn  smut  is  a  germ  disease,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  it.  The 
germs  are  not  found  on  the  seed  corn, 
as  is  the  case  with  oat  or  wheat  smut. 
We  can  largely  prevent  the  growth  of 
smut  in  oats  by  wetting  the  seed  with 
a  solution  of  one  pint  of  formaldehyde 
in  GO  gallons  of  water.  That  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  germs  which  are  found  on 
the  seed,  and  give  us  practically  a  clean 
crop  of  oats.  With  the  corn,  particu¬ 
larly  sweet  corn,  this  plan  would  not 
answer,  since  the  germs  are  not  to  be 
found  on  the  seed.  These  germs  winter 
over  on  the  soil  or  in  rubbish.  When 
the  stalks  are  fed  to  the  stock  the  smut 
is  found  in  the  manure,  and  may  be 
brought  to  the  soil  in  that  form.  At 
about  the  time  the  ear  is  formed  the 
germs  of  this  disease  float  through  the 
air,  and  when  they  light  upon  the  grow¬ 
ing  ear  they  fasten  and  grow.  Every 
farmer  is  familiar  with  the  big  black 
and  nasty-looking  bunch  which  is 
formed  around  the  ear  by  this  disease. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  the  trouble  is 
to  plant  on  new  ground  each  year. 
Many  farmers  grow  sweet  corn  year  after  year  on 
the  same  ground.  Under  such  conditions  the  smut 
will  increase  from  year  to  year,  until  finally  it  gets 
so  bad  that  the  field  must  be  given  up  to  other 
crops  for  a  time.  Usually  after  two  years  the 
smut  germs  are  well  worked  out  of  the  soil.  These 
ears  should  be  picked  whenever  they  are  found 
growing  and  carefully  burned.  That  will  help  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  but  there  is  no  cure 
for  it  except  in  a  change  of  soil  and  the  prompt 
destruction  of  all  smutted  cars. 
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Value  of  Standing  Hay 

(Continued  from  page  S74) 
about  520  cubic  feet  in  one  ton.  In  the 
place  you  mention  there  will  be  1.200 
cubic  feet,  and  on  this  basis  of  measure¬ 
ment  that  will  give  about  21-3  tons.  Of 
course,  that  is  a  guess  and  not  by  any 
means  a  true  estimate,  but  generally 
speaking  it  is  about  as  fair  an  estimate 
as  can  be  made  without  actually  weighing 
the  hay. 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

If  the  biologists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  know  so  little  of  the  biology 
of  the  robin  that  they  have  to  send  a 
man  at  the  expense  of  the  department  to 
see  that  robins  really  eat  cherries,  they 
should  step  down  and  let  someone  who 
knows  more  take  their  places.  When  a 
man  gets  into  a  Government  department 
and  is  in  charge  of  anything,  he  at  once 
seems  to  become  a  victim  to  red'  tape.  Ho 
cannot  take  direct  action,  because  some¬ 
one  else  to  whom  he  must  refer  would 
not  have  anything  to  do.  The  head1  of  a 
bureau  is  simply  the  head  referee,  and 
everything  passes  down  the  red*- tape  line 
till  the  final  decision  is  of  no  manner  of 
use.  A  competent  bureau  head  would 
know  that  when  the  robins  are  eating  a 
man’s  cherries  there  is  no  time  to  “pass 
the  buck,”  and  he  should  have  brains 
enough  to  send  word  at  once  to  go  ahead 
and  stop  the  robins.  I  hardly  think  there 
is  a  court  in  the  United  States  that  would 
fine  a  man  for  protecting  his  property 
from  depredators,  be  they  robins,  rabbits 
or  Raffles.  Maryland  has  a  silly  law 
making  a  close  season  for  rabbits  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  idle  fellow  with  a  gun 
in  the  Fall.  We  would  as  well  have  a 
close  season  for  rats. 


east  winds,  but  no  rain,  and  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  an  intense  drought.  The 
Irish  potatoes  are  simply  drying  up. 
Teas,  of  course,  are  dried  up  and  over 
with.  The  part  of  the  garden  under  irri¬ 
gation  is  doing  finely  :  the  remainder  is  a 
Sahara.  The  first  little  cantaloupes  from 
the  South  are.  on  the  fruit  stands,  and 
doubtless  there  are  some  who  will  pay  the 
price  of  25  cents  each  for  the  green  things. 
Never  buy  a  cantaloupe  till  it  has  a  fra¬ 
grant  odor.  The  great  difficulty  with  our 
home  growers  of  the  cantaloupes  is  the 
effort  to  get  them  in  ahead  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  There  would  be  no  harm  in  this  if 
they  were  really  ahead,  but  they  are  apt 
to  try  to  rush  in  green  melons.  Now  that 
the  selling  of  cantaloupes  is  done  here  at 
auction  at  the  railroad  station,  the  men 
who  pick  green  melons  find  out  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  •  have  a  load  of  melons 
turned  down  and  no  buyer  wanting  to  put 


older  plants  become  weakened  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  disease,  such  as  the  one  described. 


Oyster-shell  Scale  on  Gooseberries 

We  have  four  or  five  gooseberry  bushes 
in  our  back  yard  which,  although  having 
quite  a  hard  struggle  with  some  kind  of 
scale  (oyster-shell,  I  think),  do  pretty 
well,  having  had  a  fine  crop  last  year. 
But  every  year  numerous  parts  of  the 
bushes  die  suddenly ;  from  the  time  the 
leaves  start  in  Spring  till  late  Summer 
and  Autumn.  It  is  not  the  scale.  I  think, 
because  some  of  the  parts  that  die  are 
perhaps  last  year’s  growth,  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  free  of  that.  Previously  we  have 
had  to  fight  the  little  green  worms,  but 
this  year  have  had  none  so  far,  though 
our  neighbor  has  had  lots  of  them.  What 
is  the  matter  and  remedy?  L.  j.  B. 

Walton,  N.  T. 

We  find  oyster-shell  scale  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  on  apple,  pear,  dogwood,  lilac  and 
gooseberry,  as  mentioned.  We  control 
the  scale  readily  by  applying  home-made 


Well,  we  have  a  change  in  the  weather, 
though  still  cool,  for  instead  of  northeast¬ 
ern  rain  storms  we  have  plenty  of  north- 
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a  bid  on  them  at  any  reasonable  price. 
Gathering  green  cantaloupes  will  soon  be 
a  forgotten  practice. 

The  Irish  potatoes  from  the  Virginia 
counties  have  been  going  up  the' road  for 
a  week.  Trains  of  30  or  more  cars  pass 
several  times  a  day,  loaded  all  with  po¬ 
tatoes.  Shipped  to  towns  all  over  the 
North  and  Canada,  the  selling  agent  has 
an  advantage,  and  can  get  better  returns 
than  any  individual  grower  who  ships  to 


Work.  See  Page  877 

concentrated  lime-sulphur  at  the  rate  of 
one  gallon  to  eight  gallons  of  water.  I 
have  found  that  the  scale  becomes  plenti¬ 
ful  enough  so  that  growth  practically 
stops  and  little  fruit  sets.  The  lime-sul¬ 
phur  solution  covers  the  scales,  loosening 
them,  and  the  insect  pest  is  killed.  With 
the  green  worms  which  appear  on  the 
currant  and  gooseberry  we  dilute  to  Sum¬ 
mer  strength,  that  is,  one  to  35,  and  add 
arsenate  of  isad.  This  .poison  controls 
all  the  chewing  insects  such  as  the  one  de¬ 
scribed.  T.  H.  T. 
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city  commission  houses.  In  this  way  the 
exchange  may  save  the  growers  from  loss, 
while  the  individual  grower  will  lose 
money  on  a  low-price  market.  The  early 
Irish  potato  crop  cuts  a  small  figure  here 
this  season,  but  the  sweet  potato  crop 
will  cover  an  increased  area.  The  sweet 
potato  has  never  been  subject  to  the  vio¬ 
lent.  slumps  that  often  ruin  the  season  for 
some  other  vegetable  crops.  We  have  no 
competition  of  any  importance  north  or 
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South  Jersey,  and  with  an  annually  in¬ 
creasing  demand  north  there  is  room  for 
us  and  Jersey,  too.  There  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  North  for  the  yam  varieties, 
and  I  have  had  inquiries  for  Nancy  Hall 
sweet  potatoes  as  far  north  as  Massachu¬ 
setts.  People  who  winter  in  the  South 
are  apt  to  get  fond  of  the  jelly-like  yams 
and  soon  want  them  at  home,  while  the 
people  who  boil  sweet  potatoes  still  de¬ 
mand  the  dry,  choky  Jersey  sweets.  Mv 
latest  tomatoes,  the  Globe,  will  be  just 
about  large  enough  to  transplant  when 
the  Irish  potatoes  are  dug  in  a  few  days. 
These  plants,  now  only  two  or  three 
inches  high,  I  hope  to  have  well  loaded 
with  grown  green  tomatoes  just  as  frost 
comes,  and  these  will  be  wrapped  in  pa¬ 
per  like  the  Florida  skinny  tomatoes,  and 
brought  into  the  kitchen  a  few  at  a  time 
to  color  up  for  slicing,  and  often  we  have 
them  till  January.  w.  F.  massey. 
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Diseased  Rhubarb 

What  could  be  done  with  rhubarb  when 
stalks  become  soft,  with  small  defects  on 
the  stalks?  e.  f.  p. 

Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

Rhubarb,  along  with  some  other  plants, 
is  subject  to  the  damping-off  fungus 
known  as  Rhizoctonia.  The  disease  ap¬ 
pears  among  seedlings  and  weakened 
plants  where  the  moisture  is  abundant 
and  the  warmth  excessive,  as  these  con¬ 
ditions  favor  its  development.  Lettuce, 
beets  and  carrots  are  also  affected  by  the 
fungus.  The  best  control  measure  is  to 
correct  the  conditions  favoring  the  dis¬ 
ease  development.  This  can  be  done  with 
rhubarb  by  removing  the  lower  leaves, 
stirring  up  the  soil  and  allowing  as  much 
sunlight  as  possible  to  get  to  the  crown 
of  the  plant.  Do  not  trim  the  stalks,  al¬ 
lowing  the  old  leaves  to  decay  on  the 
ground  next  the  plants.  Fertilize  the 
rhubarb  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter  with 
manure  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  The  roots  should  be  divided 
every  five  years  for  best  results,  as  the 


He  (thoughtfully)  :  •  “Now  the  girl 
that  I  marry  must  be  in  direct  contrast 
to  me.”  She:  “Well,  don’t  get  discour¬ 
aged  ;  there  are  still  plenty  of  bright  and 
intelligent  girls  around.”  —  New  York 
Globe. 


NOTICE  TO  FARMERS: 

By  saving  this  ad.  you  can  save  a  great  amount 
of  money.  Best  guaranteed  Red  and  Green  Roof¬ 
ing,  85  lbs.  per  roll;  regular  price,  S3. 50;  my 
price,  $2.55.  Heavy,  three-ply,  smooth,  16-year 
guaranteed,  $2.50;  heavy  three-ply  reversible 
roofing,  $2.30;  red  and  green  shingle  effect,  reg¬ 
ular  $4.50;  my  price,  $3.70.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Shores  Profit  Sharing  Supply,  Coming,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

9  FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds,  and  other 
Fruit  ami  Vegetable  Packages,  Egg  Cases. 
All  these  containers  are  in  as  good  as 
new  condition  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

Let  us  quote  you— that's  at l 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  JohmoD  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE  FR8M  NOXIOUS  WEEDS  S  OF  MICH  GERMINATION 

’Experiment  Station  Bulletin  says:  “Hairy  Vetch 
hardlvhas  an  equal  ssa  landimprover.  If  seeded 
early  it  will  provide  considerable  grazing  and 
help  out  the  winter  forage  question.” 

Write  for  more  information  on  this  crop.  Also 
quotations.  Prices  down  to  pre-war  level. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

84  Sixth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


CRATES— 3VEILK  OASES 

32  Qt.— 1  and  2  Bushel— CAULIFLOWER,  CAR- 
RAGE— FIELD  AND  PACKINGHOUSE 
CRATES.  MILK  CASES.  Quart.  Pint,  and 
covered.  Anything  in  Wood.  Rig  Indian  Wood 
Products  Co.,  Rig  Indian,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

An  Experienced  Fertilizer  Salesman 

with  established  trade  in  New  York  State,  exclusive 
of  Long  Island.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  ApplT  Adv.  8969,  Rural  New-Yorker 


A  clioe  Uuleached,  packed  in  bags,  *18 
W  OOC1  per  toil  F.  O.  B.|S\varthmore,  l'a. 

W.  H.  LEIDY  -  Swarthmore,  Fa. 


2  MILLIONS  Sweet  Potato,  Tomato,  Cabbape,  Cauliflower, 
^Pepper  and  Brussels  Sprouts  plants  Red  skin  potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  UICUAEL  N.  ROKGO,  Tlnelund,  N.  J. 


PLAN 

’■  |  SENT  BY  EXPRESS 

OR  PARCEL  POST 

Per  100 

500 

1.000 

5,000  or  more 

Cabbage . 

.80 

.80 

$  1.25 

SI.  10 

Cauliflower.. . 

,<5o  $12.00 

8.50 

8.00 

Tomato . 

.40 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

Pepper  . 

.75 

2.00 

8.50 

8.25 

Sweet  Potato 

.60 

1.75 

8.00 

2.50 

Celery .......... 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.00 

Leading  Varieties.  Catalog  free.  1 

D.  E.  FIELD 

,  8e well,  N.  J 

How  to  Make 

Gardens  Step  Lively 

Why  not  have  large  crops  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  an  abundance  of  the  finest  flowers, 
of  the  most  intensive  and  beautiful  colors, 
and  of  the  richest  perfume? 

It  is  easy,  no  fuss,  no  muss  or  disagreeable 
work.  Simply  take  a  table  knife,  or  what 
gardeners  call  a  dibber,  and  with  it  make  a 
hole  an  inch  or  two  deep  and  drop  in  a  little 
tablet  produced  by  scientists. 

In  Flower  Beds  and  Borders,  place  the 
tablets  one  foot  apart. 

For  crops  in  rows,  use  one  tablet  to  each 
foot  of  row. 

For  Corn,  Potatoes  and  Crops  in  hills,  use 
one  tablet  to  each  hill.  For  Cucumbers, 
Squash  and  Melons,  use  one  tablet  every  ten 
days  until  three  or  four  have  been  supplied: 
the  same  for  Climbing  Ornamental  Plants.  It 
makes  them  jump. 

For  Shrubbery  and  Bush  Fruits,  such  as 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  etc.,  use 
three  to  five  tablets  around  each  plant. 

For  fruit  and  ornamental  Trees,  place  tab¬ 
lets  two  feet  apart,  extending  out  from  the 
trunk  as  far  as  the  longest  branches. 

Good  also  for  Pot  Plants,  Cold  Frames,  Hot¬ 
beds  and  Greenhouse  Benches 

Borders  and  beds  of  perennial  plants  de¬ 
teriorate  because  they  are  not  properly  fer¬ 
tilized.  Next  year’s  flowers  depend  on  tnc 
care  the  plants  are  given  this  year.  Peony, 
Iris,  Lilies,  Phlox,  Roses,  etc.,  should  be 
well  fertilized  now  for  good  results  another 
season  and  for  immediate  benefit. 


The  Most  Modern,  Efficient  and 
Scientific  Method  of  Fertilizing 

Each  tablet  contains  highly  concentrated,  im¬ 
mediately  available  plant  food  for  stimulating 
Vegetables,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Plants. 

Stim-U-planT  tablets  increase  production, 
heighten  color,  improve  quality  and  cause 
rapid,  prolific,  strong  growth.  Their  use  is 
highly  profitable. 

Stim-U-planT  contains  11  per  cent.  Nitrogen, 
12  per  cent.  Phosphoric  Acicl  and  15  per  cent. 
Potash. 

The  best  grades  of  commercial  fertilizers 
contain  only  3  to  5  per  cent.  Nitrogen,  6  to  10 
per  cent.  Phosphoric  Acid  and  3  to  5  per  cent. 
Potash. 

Stim-U-planT  is  concentrated,  odorless  and 
clean. 

Four  Stim-U-planT  tablets  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  water  used  in  place  of  liquid  manure 
is  less  trouble  and  gives  better  results  than 
objectionable  manure  water.  . 

No  matter  how  fertile  the  soil,  Stim-U-planT 
is  effective  in  feeding  and  forwarding  crops. 
Order  by  name- — there  is  no  substitute. 

Price  delivered: 

100  tablets  only  75  cts. ;  1,000  tablets 

only  $3.50. 

A  Few  of  Many  Testimonials 

We  have  used  fertilizers  for  several  years 
and  find  the  tablet  (Stim-U-planT)  the  most 
convenient  to  use  on  all  farm  products.  We 
expect  to  gather  premium  stuff  for  our  State 
Fair. 

We  are  in  the  apple  business  with  peaches 
and  small  fruits  as  fillers.  Our  farming  is 
only  to  cultivate  our  orchard.  Any  surplus 
plant  food  left  in  the  around  is  taken  up  by 
the  fruit  trees.  N.  H.  Ledford.  Manager, 
Pioneer  Orchard  &  Land  Co.,  Danby,  Mo., 
June  o.  1031. 

Have  placed  two  _  to  three  tablets  in  poor 
soil  around  shrubs  in  my  yard  and  find  won¬ 
derful  results.  Porch  and  flower  boxes  treated 
in  the  same  way  show  luxuriant  Growth  and 
fine  flowers.  Am  delighted.  N.  L.  Pierson,  Jr., 
Detroit.  Mich  tunc,  1921. 

Add  rcss : 

Earp  -  Thomas  Cultures  Corp. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers 

80  Lafayette  Street,  New  York 


WING’S 

ALFALFA 


has  been  standard  for  twenty  years,  and  is  better 
than  ever  today.  We  can  supply  any  amount  of 
either  Kansas  or  Nebraska  Seed,  the  famous  Dakota 
Thirty  or  Grimm.  Prices  reasonable. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

Northern  grown  end  of  Btrongest  vitality.  We  run 
furnish  grass  mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  We  also 
have  some  excellent  varieties  of  seed  wheat. 
Write  for  samples  and  quotations. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


WrVTUmv  CELERY,  cauliflower,  brus- 
VLliLIADLE.  sels  sprouts, cabbage, tom a- 

P.  ...mo  T°.  pepper,  egg.  beet,  rat  e, 
L  A  lV  I  S  KOHL  rabi,  leek,  parsley, 

™  11  1  ^  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Hurry  L.  Squire*.  Good  Ground,  N.  V. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  runner 
plants  that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY, 
BLAOKRERRY,  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CUR¬ 
RANT.  GRAPE,  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  for  fall  planting. 
Catalogue  free.  IURUY  I..  SqriRES.Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


Vegctableand  Flower  K,  KSMfhSfii 

and  Cauliflower,  doz.,  15c  ;  100,  SOc  ;  300,  81.25  ; 
500,281.75;  1,000,  82.75.  Cabbage.  100,  40c;  500, 
Jl  *6|  1.000,  *2.  Cata.JFree.  W.  S.  FORD  t  SON.  H.rlly.  Del 


RFAHTIFIII  lOfCi  IN  MANY  COLORS.  Plant  in 
OLHU  1  IT UL  11IL3  June  and  July.  One  dozen 
mixed  for  si.  Named  varieties  at  reasonable  price*. 
GEO.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 


A«(pr  Qalvia  Panov  SNAPDRAGON,  ZINNIA.  COS. 

nsier,  oaiYia,  ransy  mos  phlox,  verbena, 

plants,  30c  dozen  ;  St  . 65,  hundred  ;  87.50,  thousand. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


500 


«u*.  Red  Skill  POTATO  SEED,  tine  stock,  SI 
perbu.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO, Vineland.  H.J. 


5G0,009Tomato Plants  B'.*>SS1'E<.ck.“SiBj!!Sn 

Baer.  MIC1IAF,  L  N.  SORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Cabbage an^  Beet  ^ants 


600  for  $1.25;  1,000  for 
$IJ)S.  Post  Paid.  '  anli- 

_ _  flower  Plants.  500  for  $2.50  ;  1,000  for  $:t.50, 

Postpaid,  DAVID  RODWAY,  llurtly,  Delaware 
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Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Frost  Damage. — Not  a  few  garden- 
makers  in  New  England  have  had  to  do 
their  planting  all  over  again  as  a  result 
of  late  Spring  frosts.  The  amount  of 
damage  done  by  these  frosts  is  greater 
than  commonly  realized.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  the  peach  crop  has  been  ruined,  and 
in  others  plume,  cherries  and  even  apples 
have  been  frozen.  The  loss  to  strawberry 
growers  will  be  heavy,  although  undoubt¬ 
edly  there  will  be  a  late  crop.  Market 
gardeners  who  saw  whole  fields  of  tomato 
plants  ruined  in  one  night  naturally  feel 
rather  blue.  All  these  things,  however, 
go  with  the  business  of  tickling  the  soil 
in  order  to  make  it  laugh  with  the  har¬ 
vest.  Some  of  them  are  no  laughing  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  harvester,  though.  But,  speak¬ 
ing  of  tomato  plants,  I  have  seldom  seen 
“better  plants  offered  in  the  markets  and 
never  so  many  of  them.  It  would  seem 
as  though  growers  everywhere  had  pro¬ 
duced  plants  to  sell.  They  have  sold 
without  difficulty,  too,  and  the  demand 
has  been  increased  by  the  necessity  in 
many  instances  of  setting  out  a  second 
lot.  _ 

Training  Tomato  Plants. — For  a 
time  many  amateur  garden  makers  tried 
the  plan  of  training  their  tomato  plants 
to  a  single  stalk  and  tying  it  to  a  stake. 
Most  of  them  have  found,  though,  that 
the  results  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
amount  of  time  and  labor  demanded.  The 
average  market  gardener  allows  his  plants 
to  sprawl  over  the  ground  without  much 
attention,  but  some  kind  of  support  is 
often  of  advantage  in  the  home  garden, 
if  onlv  to  save  space  and  making  picking 
easier.  The  A-shaped  trellis  is  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  When  built  of  light  scantling 


almost  nothing.  They  grow  a  berry 
known  as  Echo,  which  stands  shipping 
well  and  seems  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to 
Cape  Cor  conditions.  Some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  grow  other  fruit,  and  I  know  of  one 
very  successful  peach,  orchard  which  is 
growing  in  what  looks  like  pure  sand. 
The  owner  combines  peaches  and  poultry, 
and  finds  the  combination  a  profitable 
one. 

Home  Acre  Asparagus. — I  have 
strayed  a  long  way  from  my  asparagus, 
but,  returning  for  a  moment,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  the  new  strains 
known  as  Martha  Washington  and  Mary 
Washington,  for  the  home  garden,  as  well 
as  for  commercial  plantings.  These 
strains  are  comparatively  rust-free,  and 
good  producers,  having  been,  evolved  by 
careful  work  at  Concord.  It  is  important 
to  have  strong,  husky  plants,  when  start¬ 
ing  an  asparagus  bed,  and  the  ground 
should  be  plowed  deeply.  It  is  often 
recommended  that  a  layer  of  manure  be 
placed  under  the  roots,  but  as  these  roots 
grow  sidewise  and  all  through  the  ground, 
it  seems  to  me  more  necessary  to  have  the 
soil  on  each  side  of  the  rows  well  fertil¬ 
ized.  Cutting  of  even  well-established 
beds  usually  stops  the  last  of  June,  but  I 
know  one  grower  in  New  Hampshire  with 
a  Summer  resort  market  who  keeps  on 
cutting  until  August.  He  says  that  his 
beds  bear  just  as  well,  but  that  he  has  to 
renew  them  a  little  oftener.  There  is  a 
question  as  to  the  value  of  salt  on  the 
beds,  but  this  man  thinks  it  helps.  Ar¬ 
ticles  on  asparagus  culture,  usually  advise 
cutting  down  the  stalks  in  the  Fall  to 
prevent  scattering  the  seed,  but  many 
New  England  growers  let  them  remain  un- 


Hamemade  Trellis  for  Tomatoes 


and  the  two  sections  hingeu  at  the  top, 
this  kind  of  support  can  be  folded  up  and 
put  away  in  the  Fall,  being  used  season 
after  season.  The  books  used  to  tell  us 
that  tomato  plants  did  not  require  much 
fertilizing,  but  experience  seems  to  prove 
that  they  like  good  feeding.  Well-rotted 
manure  is  excellent  at  planting  time,  and 
liberal  doses  of  liquid  manure  help  to 
boost  along  growing  plants.  A  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  worked  into 
the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  plants  (but  not 
touching  the  stems)  when  the  fruit  begins 
to  Change  color. 

Farming  on  Cape  Cod. — Asparagus  is 
rather  expensive  when  purchased  in  the 
markets,  but  very  easy  to  grow,  and  should 
have  a  place  in  every  home  garden.  This 
vegetable  is  always  in  demand,  too,  and 
nobody  having  a  surplus  need  waste  it. 
In  fact,  there  are  few  crops  from  which 
the  backyard  garden-maker  can  so  readily 
obtain  a  little  extra  money.  Concord  has 
been  the  banner  asparagus  town  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  but  growers  have  found  that 
excellent  asparagus  can  be  grown  on  the 
Cape,  and  that  region  may  become  as 
well  known  for  its  “grass”  as  for  its 
strawberries.  Forty  acres  of  this  vege- 
taole  are  being  set  out  on  the  big  farm  in 
Falmouth  managed  by  Wilfrid  Wheeler, 
formerly  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a 
well-kuown  market  grower  of  Concord. 
The  farm  which  is  being  developed  by 
Mr.  Wheeler  is  probably  the  largest  in 
the  State,  containing  some  15,000  acres. 
About  1,00  acres  are  being  put  into  culti¬ 
vation,  and  it  is  an  unusual  sight  in 
Massachusetts  when  half  a  dozen  tractors 
are  to  be  seen  at  work  in  one  field,  and 
plowing  single  furrows  a  mile  long.  Some 
remarkably  fine,  level,  deep  land  has  been 
found  on  the  Cape,  and  when  cleared 
promises  to  make  as  good  farms  as  can 
be  found  in  New  England. 

Portuguese  Farmers. — The  Portu¬ 
guese  settlers  have  done  very  well  with 
their  little  farms,  especially  since  the 
strawberry  growers  have  been  organized. 
These  growers  now  have  an  association 
with  a  manager,  which  handles  the  out¬ 
put  of  about  100  members.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  Portuguese,  and  even  the  mana¬ 
ger  cannot  tell  what  is  said  at  the  meet¬ 
ings,  but  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
they  have  averaged  practically  25c  a  box 
for  their  berries.  In  former  years  when 
they  acted  individually  they  often  made 


til  late  Winter,  as  they  hold  the  snow  and 
keep  the  beds  covered. 

Attractive  Hedges. — I  sometimes 
wonder  why  so  few  good1  hedges  are  seen 
in  country  towns.  Here  and  thei’e  one 
finds  an  old  arbor  vitae  hedge,  which  usu¬ 
ally  looks  rather  moth-eaten  near  the 
ground,  and  owners  of  new  houses  fre¬ 
quently  surround  them  with  hedges  of 
California  privet.  Most  of  the  other 
very  good  hedging  material  is  overlooked, 
which  is  unfortunate.  As  I  write  this  I 
think  of  a  Spiraea  hedge  which  is  glorify¬ 
ing  a  modest  country  home  not  far  away. 
Of  course  it  is  loveliest  when  in  flower, 
but  it  is  pretty  to  look  upon  throughout 
the  Summer  and  not  at  all  difficult  to  care 
for.  Near  the  seashore  Rosa  rugosa 
makes  a  splendid  hedge,  with  occasionally 
flowers  d'uring  much  of  the  Summer. 
The  common  lilac  makes  an  excellent 
hedge,  and  if  desired'  can  be  trimmed 
quite  as  neatly  as  privet.  It  does  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  shearing,  and  can  be  kept  breast 
high  all  the  year  around.  Of  course, 
however,  it  will  not  flower  when  cut  back 
in  this  manner.  After  all,  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  beat  the  Japanese  barberry 
unless  a  very  tall  hedge  is  wanted.  It 
appeals  to  the  man  with  but  little  leisure, 
because  it  requires  a  minimum  amount 
of  trimming,  it  pleases  the  mistress  of  the 
household  because  its  sharp  spines  turn 
cats  and  dogs,  and  it  delights  the  whole 
family  with  its  beautiful  red  frujt  carried 
on  the  branches  until  Spring.  What 
more  could  one  ask  of  a  hedge? 

Baby  Tractors  Popular. — The  small¬ 
er  garden  tractors  are  being  given  an  ex¬ 
tensive  try-out  this  season.  You  see  them 
everywhere,  and  in  gardens  of  all  sizes. 
Apparently  the  kinds  first  put  out  were 
too  heavy.  Market  gardeners  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  like  a  very  light  machine,  and  one 
that  is  easily  turned  around  at  the  end 
of  the  rows.  Some  of  the  tractors  now 
being  used  are  well  spoken  of,  and  seem 
likely  to  find  a  permanent  place  in  the 
tool  list.  They  are  being  adopted,  too, 
in  the  face  of  a  falling  labor  market. 
The  help  question  is  no  longer  a  serious 
one.  Good  men  can  be  hired  for  $8  a 
day,  and  will  work  L  a-der  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  five  years.  Less  school¬ 
boy  labor  will  be  used  this  year,  although 
some  of  the  boys  have  proved  so  intelli¬ 
gent  and  industrious  that  they  will  be 
welcomed  back. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Harvest — and  Your  Fall  Work 


AS  HARVEST  approaches  and  passes,  with  the  finishing-up  of  work 
JLjL  on  this  year’s  crop  in  sight,  another  beginning  looms  up  just  ahead 
•  — fall  plowing — and  commands  its  share  of  attention,  even  in  the 

crowded  hours  of  harvest.  Where  crops  grew  this  year  there  will  be,  in 
most  cases,  crops  again  next  year.  And  in  many  places  there  will  be  crops 
on  land  that  was  unproductive  this  year. 

Forward-looking  farmers  are  thinking  about  this — planning  just  what  land 
is  to  be  plowed  for  next  year’s  crop  and  what  additional  machinery  will  be 
needed  in  order  to  handle  the  work  in  a  way  that  will  bring  the  greatest 
profit  return.  Are  you  equipped  to  start  the  new  beginning  right?  To 
carry  through  your  fall  work  the  way  you’d  like  to  do  it? 

Case  Machines  for  Fall  Work 

Case  Kerosene  Tractors — 10-18,  15-27  and  22-40  H.  P. :  Grand  Detour  Power 
Plows — 2,  3,  4,  5  and  6-bottom  sizes;  Grand  Detour  Disk  Harrows — 6,  7,  8, 
9  and  10-ft.  sizes — will,  as  usual,  play  important  parts  in  helping  thousands 
of  progressive  farmers  carry  out  their  plans  regarding  next  year’s  crops. 
These  machines  are  built  up  to  the  high  standards  of  an  organization  that 
has  been  building  Case  Threshers  since  1842,  Grand  Detour  Plows  since 
1837,  Case  Steam  Engines  since  1876  and  gas  tractors  since  1892. 

In  the  development  and  building  of  Case  Machines  and  Grand  Detour  im¬ 
plements,  the  experience  of  the  power-farming  pioneer  has  been  combined 
with  the  practical  knowledge  and  down-to-earth  common  sense  of  the 
farmer,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  farm  tools  that  do  the  work  for  which 
they  are  intended  with  the  greatest  degree  of  economy,  ease  and  efficiency. 
That  is  the  chief  reason,  we  believe,  why  so  many  farmers  prefer  Case 
Tractors  and  Grand  Detour  Plows  and  Disk  Harrows. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  Case  dealer. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Dept.  G27  Racine,  Wisconsin 


NOTE:  We  want  the  public  to  know  that  our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT 
the  Case  plows  and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company 


s  Best 


Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


‘Reo"  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 


gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices,  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  - 


Edwards  "Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


cost  ' 


outlast' threeordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profit?-  Ask  for  Book 
No.l-'i 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

TM*  HOWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

723-773  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


WHY  USE  ARSENIC— 

a  deadly  poison  on  your  crops? 


USE  BUG  DEATH 


which  contains  NO  ARSENIC,  NO  PARIS 
GREEN.  A  fungicide  and  insecticide  to  be 
applied  in  dust  form. 

Reliable,  Dependable 
24  years 

For  sale  by  your  local 
dealer  or  seedsman. 

Write  for  booklets 

Danforth  Chemical  Co. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

Also  makers  of 

BUG  DEATH  APHIS 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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Crushed  Granite  Rock  Again 

In  a  neighboring  county  a  man  is  sell¬ 
ing  a  feldspar  rock  which  he  claims  has 
2  per  cent  potash.  Would  this  ground 
rock  be  any  good  for  land  without  any 
treatment?  That  is,  would  the  potash  be 
available?  D.  s. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  not  a  new  scheme.  Several 
years  ago,  before  the  war,  a  number  of 
parties  tried  to  introduce  this  crushed 
rock  There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  some  samples  of  feldspar  cr  granite 
contain  considerable  potash.  In  some 
cases  samples  of  granite  are  reported  to 
analyze  as  high  as  6  per  cent.  Many  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  discover  a  cheap 
process  for  making  this  rock  available. 
Many  patents  have  been  obtained,  and  it 
has  been  possible  to  treat  the  crushed  rock 
with  acids  or  heat  so  as  to  give  available 
potash.  The  process  costs  too  much  to 
enable  this  rock  material  to  compete  with 
German  and  French  potash.  The  crushed 
rock  has  little  value  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
chemists  find  little  plant  food  value,  and 
practical  experiments  have  shown  little 
result.  We  would  not  advise  its  use.  If 
you  want  to  buy  potash  at  all,  buy  the 
available  forms,  like  sulphate  or  muriate. 


Sorrel  as  a  Lime  Plant 


factory  in  your  climate  in  all  seasons,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  use  Ito  San  or  Ilolly- 
brook.  If  you  plant  these  in  late  May 
and  cut  them  for  hay  as  soon  as  the  pods 
are  well  filled,  you  can  run  a  harrow 
over  the  stubble  and  sow  the  clover  and 
wheat  after  the  disking.  When  this  clover 
is  intended  for  hay  it  is  well  to  mix  a 
little  wheat  with  it,  though  the  wheat  is 
cut  at  a  very  immature  stage,  or  as  soon 
as  the  clover  blooms.  My  own  opinion 
from  careful  experiments  is  that  the  great¬ 
est  value  of  the  Crimson  clover  crop  is  to 
turn  under  in  preparation  for  a  corn  crop 
or  other  hoed  crop.  It  is  ready  at  a 
season  when  good  hay-making  weather  is 
rare,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  really  good 
hay  made  from  it,  though  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon  here  to  mix  the  wheat  in  and  make  a 
sort  of  sun-dried  and  bleached  hay.  It  is 
worth  far  more  as  a  soil  improver  than 
as  hay.  Plant  corn  the  usual  distance. 
Cultivate  shallow  and  level,  and  just  after 
last  cultivation  drill  a  row  of  the  peas 
down  the  middles.  Or  you  can  sow  broad¬ 
cast  ahead  of  the  last  cultivation  seed  of 
the  early  Whippoorwill  peas  and  culti¬ 
vate  them  in.  Then,  after  corn  is  cut  and 
shocked,  the  peas  can  be  disked  down  and 
the  land  made  fine  for  the  sowing  of 
wheat  in  October.  If  the  Black  Eye  peas 


food.  The  history  of  the  last  50  years 
reveals  many  cases  of  this  sort  where 
products  that  were  once  considered  as 
waste  have  been  made  valuable  through 
scientific  discovery.  We  are  now  toid 
that  tomato  seeds  are  to  be  saved  and 
utilized.  Anyone  who  has  been  near  the 
large  canning  factories  during  their  sea¬ 
son  will  remember  the  great  piles  of 
tomato  waste  often  built  up  around  them. 
A  few  of  the  seeds  are  washed  out  and 
sold  to  farmers  and  gardeners,  but  most 
of  this  product  has  been  waste.  It  is  now 
found  that  the  seed  contains  a  useful  oil, 
while  the  refuse  left  after  pressing  this 
oil  out  makes  a  fairly  good  stock  feed. 
The  seed  is  separated  from  the  tomato 
waste,  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  The 
oil  is  then  extracted  by  mechanical  pres¬ 
sure.  When  this  oil  has  been  bleached 
and  refined  it  compares  in  quality  with 
other  common  edible  oils,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  sold  mixed  with  other  produces 
as  food.  The  dried  meal  made  by  grind¬ 
ing  up  what  is  left  after  the  oil  has  been 
pressed  out  is  a  stock  food  containing  37 
per  cent  of  protein  and  20  per  cent  of 
carbohydrates.  As  the  tomato  contains  a 
good  proportion  of  vitamincs,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  this  food  product  is  reasonably 
rich  in  these  elements.  This  only  shows 
how  science  is  developing  food  value  out 
of  waste.  At  present  it  would  hardly 
pay  to  attempt  to  utilize  the  seed  from  a 
small  canning  factory.  The  larger  fac- 


One  of  our  readers  says  he  has  had  a 
controversy  with  his  neighbor  about  the 
effect,  of  a  crop  of  sorrel  upon  the  ground 
This  man  claims  that  sorrel  indicates 
sour  soil,  and  that  the  more  of  it  you  plow 
under,  the  more  acid  the  soil  will  be¬ 
come.  The  neighbor  claims  that  sorrel 
may  have  an  effect  to  sweeten  the  soil 
when  it  is  plowed  under,  although  he 
thinks  it  is  one  of  the  most  acid  of  crops. 
This  seems  like  a  ridiculous  statement  to 
the  first  man,  and  he  wants  to  know  if 
there  is  any  sense  in  it.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  sense  to  it,  although  it  may 
seem  ridiculous  at  first  thought.  Sorrel 
thrives  on  land  that  it  quite  deficient  in 
available  lime.  It  is  able  to  utilize  forms 
of  lime  which  could  not  be  used  to  feed 
Timothy  or  clover.  When  the  available 
supply  of  lime  ‘is  low,  soils  are  called  sour, 
and  the  Timothy  and  clover  fail  on  such 
land  because  they  cannot  make  use  of  the 
small  amount  of  lime  which  it  contains. 
The  sorrel,  however,  can  use  these  forms 
of  lime.  It  will  make  a  heavy  growth  on 
such  sour  land  by  making  use  of  lime 
which  the  other  crop  cannot  utilize.  This 
lime  is  stored  up  in  the  sorrel  plant.  When 
these  plants  are  plowed  under  and  decay 
in  the  soil  the  character  of  this  lime  is 
changed,  and  through  a  curious  chemical 
action  the  lime  is  left  in  the  form  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Timothy  and  clover.  Thus 
the  sorrel  plant  makes  use  cf  the  lime 
which  Timothy  and  clover  could  not  util¬ 
ize  and  then  in  its  decay  the  sorrel  plant 
gives  this  lime  back  to  the  soil  in  an 
available  form.  The  lime  which  it  leaves 
in  the  soil  is  able  to  neutralize  the  soil 
acidity,  and  will  help  feed  the  Timothy 
or  clover.  Of  course,  there  would  not  be 
enough  of  it  to  make  very  much  of  a  show¬ 
ing.  but  that  curious  form  of  chemistry 
goes  on,  so  that  it  is  actually  possible  for 
this  sour  crop  to  sweeten  the  soil  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent. 


Soy  Beans  and  Cow  Peas  as  Catch  Crop 

I  plan  to  drill  Soy  beans  in  rows  2  ft. 
8  in.  and  cultivate,  seeding  between  the 
rows,  in  August  or  September,  Crimson 
clover  with  a  light  addition  of  wheat. 
Soil,  clay  loam,  grows  good  corn.  Is  in¬ 
oculation  worth  while?  No  previous  crop 
of  legumes.  How  much  seed  per  acre? 
How  would  cow  peas  (Black  Eye  I  find 
best  on  clay  soil)  do  with  corn,  one  row 
corn  and  one  row  peas  alternately,  2  ft. 
8  in.  apart?  Could  the  peas  be  planted  at 
time  of  planting  corn,  or  better  drill  them 
down  the  center  between  corn  rows,  which 
will  be  5  ft.  4  in.  or  6  ft.  anart,  later?  I 
am  not  looking  for  full  yield  of  corn. 

Poplar  Hill,  Md.  B.  M.  n. 

The  Soy  beans  will  do  well  planted  and 
cultivated  ns  you  propose.  The  success 
of  the  Crimson  clover  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  growth  made  by  the 
beans.  If  the  late  Mammoth  Yellow  Soy 
is  planted  and  the  soil  is  strong  as  some 
of  the  land  I  have  seen  in  Prince  George’s, 


Plowing  of  Square  and  yarrow  Fields  Contrasted 


are  used  you  can  gather  the  peas  before 
disking  the  vines.  The  presence  of  the 
peas  will  be  a  help  to  the  corn  crop. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Sorrel  in  Hay 

Does  sorrel  mold  after  it  is  cut  at  hay 
time  and  put  in  the  barn  for  Winter  use? 
I  intend  to  buy  standing  grass  from  the 
owner  of  a  farm  I  rent.  They  put  the 
seed  in  last  Fall;  no  liming  or  top-dress¬ 
ing  was  put  on  the  grass  land,  and  there 
is  now  an  abundance  of  sorrel  and  not 
very  much  grass.  If  I  buy  it,  would  the 
crop  spoil  on  account  of  so  much  sorrel? 
I  intend  to  feed  it  to  my  cows.  There 
are  nine  acres.  a.  S. 

If  you  are  careful  to  have  that  hay 
thoroughly  dried  out  before  it  goes  into 
the  barn  there  will  not  be  much  danger 
from  the  sorrel.  When  there  is  trouble 
with  this  plant  it  takes  longer  to  cure  the 
hay  than  would  be  the  case  with  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Red-top.  The  sorrel  must  be 
fully  dried  out.  If  you  are  careful,  how¬ 
ever,  and  can  take  time  enough  with  it, 
there  will  not  be  serious  trouble  from 
molding.  We  have  seen  cattle  that  seem 
to  prefer  hay  containing  considerable  of 
this  sorrel.  During  the  Winter,  when 
put  mostly  on  dry  feed,  many  cattle  un¬ 
doubtedly  enjoy  this  sour  growth.  It  is, 
however,  a  poor  thing  to  have  in  the  seed¬ 
ing.  and  usually  indicates  a  lack  of  avail¬ 
able  lime. 


Oil  and  Food  from  Tomato  Seed 

It  is  said  that  50  years  or  more  ago,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  millers  dumped 
bran  and  middlings  into  the  river  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  this  refuse.  In  some 
cases  they  were  prosecuted  for  doing  this, 
as  the  people  seemed  to  think  it  poisoned 
the  fish  Finally  it  was  learned  that  the 


tories,  however,  would  no  doubt  handle 
their  product,  and  a  process  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  developed  to  suit  the  work  done 
at  the  smaller  canneries. 


A  Nuisance  of  English  Sparrows 

Will  you  advise  me  of  some  efficient 
remedy  for  preventing  sparrows  from  eat¬ 
ing  up  my  lettuce,  peas,  Swiss  chard, 
etc.?  There  are  hundreds  of  these  pests 
out  here,  and  they  eat  my  garden  stuff 
off  as  fast  as  it  comes  up.  I  have  tried 
to  kill  them  with  poisoned  wheat,  but  they 
are  smart  enough  to  refuse  to  eat  it.  I 
cannot  throw  any  poisoned  grain  or  other 
matter  on  the  ground,  as  I  have  some 
young  chicks  that  might  eat  it.  I  thought 
that  I  would  spray  the  plants  with  some 
mixture  which  would  not  hurt  the  chicks 
if  they  should  by  chance  eat  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  distasteful  to  the 
sparrows,  and  so  cause  them  to  leave  my 
garden  stuff  alone.  I  might  add  that  I 
am  living  in  the  city  limits  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
law  to  shoot  anything.  In  addition  to 
that,  I  do  not  possess  any  firearms,  and 
do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  small  caliber  gun  for  the  only 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  these  pests.  If 
there  is  anything  that  will  do  the  trick. 
I  would  consider  it  a  favor  to  be  advised 
at  an  early  date.  E.  a.  a. 

If  the  sparrows  will  not  touch  poisoned 
bait  put  in  the  air.  out  of  reach  of  do¬ 
mestic  fowls,  we  shall  have  to  call  in 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  for  a  conference.  We 
have  succeeded  fairly  well  with  poisoned 
bait.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
describes  several  forms  f  wire  traps 
which  are  said  to  be  effective.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  might  help.  As 
a  last  resort,  if  the  garden,  as  we  sup¬ 
pose,  is  small,  we  should  make  a  large 
frame  or  tent  of  mosquito  netting  and 
spread  it  over  the  lettuce  and  peas. 

Advantage  of  Long  Fields 


necessary  in  plowing  a  given  acreage 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  an 
oblong  and  a  square  field.  A  square  field 
requires  the  minimum  fencing  to  enclose 
it.  but  the  maximum  number  of  turns  to 
plow  it ;  an  oblong  field  requires  more 
•fencing,  but  proportionately  less  turnings. 
In  the  diagrams  No.  1  is  to  represent  a 
square  field  containing  10  acres.  It  is 
drawn  so  that  the  rounds  and  rows  are 
four  rods  apart,  but  it  shows  graphically 
that  it  takes  twice  the  turning  to  plow' 
such  a  field  as  it  does  one  like  No.  2  of 
the  same  area.  No.  3  shows  the  extra 
turning  in  dividing  a  long  field  in  the 
middle.  If  the  plow  turns  about  12  in. 
of  soil,  field  No.  1  will  require  1,320 
turnings,  while  No.  2  needs  but  half,  or 
060.  In  harrowing  the  same  proportion 
holds,  of  course.  When  planted,  if  the 
rows  be  about  40  in.  apart,  the  square 
field  will  have  about  200  rows  40  rods 
long,  while  the  long  field  will  have  100 
rows  80  rods  long. 

The  square  field  will  need  100  rods  of 
fencing,  while  the  long  field  will  need 
200.  However,  the  extra  rods  of  fencing 
will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
long  row's  and  few'er  turns  in  one  or  two 
rotations.  After  getting  used  to  fields 
having  long  rows  and  parallel  sides,  no 
one  will  w'ant.  to  go  back  to  short  rows 
again.  Point  rows  will  be  avoided  where 
possible. 

To  plow  10  acres  with  a  single-bottom 
12-in.  plow'  one  must  travel  82%  miles, 
and  when  planted  in  40-in.  rows  25  miles 
of  travel  will  be  required  in  cultivating, 
one  row  at  a  time.  Turning  at  corners 
not  only  takes  time,  but  is  a  nuisance  to 
team  and  driver,  to  be  avoided  whenever 
possible.  w.  E.  dtjckwaxl. 

Highland  Co.,  Ohio. 


The  Benefit  of  an  Extra  Cold  Winter 

T  have  some  peach  trees  in  my  garden 
up  here  in  the  hills  of  Northeastern  Con¬ 
necticut.  Each  year  I  have  been  obliged 
to  spray  them  in  Winter  or  early  Spring, 
while  the  buds  were  dormant,  with  a 
strong  iime-sulphur  snray,  to  keep  off  the 
peach-leaf  curl.  If  I  failed  to  do  that, 
nearly  every  leaf  on  the  trees  would  have 
the  “curl”  and  die.  A  year  ago  last  Win¬ 
ter  we  had  very  severe  cold,  the  temper¬ 
ature  going  to  20  degrees  below  zero. 
Every  peach  fruit  bud  was  killed,  so  I  did 
no  Winter  spraying ;  the  leaves  started 
out  about  half  way  down  the  branches, 
the  tips  being  killed  by  the  cold.  I  cut 
off  the  dead  ends  of  the  branches,  about 
half  of  the  previous  season’s  growth  being 
dead.  But  the  trees  made  a  fine  new 
growth,  and  in  the  Summer  looked  as 
thrifty  as  ever.  What  surprised  me  was 
that  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  peach 
leaf-curl  on  any  tree.  The  cold  had  killed 
every  spore.  This  last  Winter  I  did  not 
spray,  and  have  watched  with  interest  to 
see  if  the  “curl”  would  appear.  So  far 
there  is  no  sign  of  it ;  the  leaves  are  well 
grown,  and  the  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit. 
There  are  two  years’  stock  of  fruit  ma¬ 
terial  stored  in  the  trees,  and  the  bloom 
this  year  was  enormous. 

I  was  looking  at.  the  trees  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago;  the  young  peaches  are  a  little 
larger  than  peas.  On  a  late  twig  five 
inches  long  there  were  nine  peaches ;  an¬ 
other  twig  six  inches  long  had  11  well- 
developed  peaches  on.  Of  course,  the 
trees  will  have  to  be  ruthlessly  thinned. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  tree  on  my  farm. 
When  the  peaches  were  about  the  size  of 
marbles  I  thin  them  out,  covering  the 
ground  under  the  tree  with  peaches.  Again 
when  they  were  three-quarters  grown  I 
pulled  off  peaches  until  the  ground  was 
practically  covered  with  them.  When 
those  peaches  were  ripe  I  had  1,3  sup¬ 
ports  under  the  branches,  and  part  of  the 
tree  broke  down  then.. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  was  “peach-tree  inspec¬ 
tor”  ;  he  viewed  the  trees  and  said  :  “That 
tree  will  have  the  yellows.  I  won’t,  order 
it  cut  down,  but  next  year  you  will  see 
twigs  and  small  leaves  on  the  body  of  the 
tree,  that  are  proof  of  the  yellows.”  And 
they  came,  and  I  had  to  cut  it  down. 

Was  that  enormous  fruiting  a  desperate 
effort  of  the  tree .  to  reproduce  its  kind 
before  death?  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  a  tree  which  produces  scantily  will 
largely  increase  its  cron  if  part  of  the 
roots  are  cut  off.  Is  it  because  its  life 
is  attacked  that  it  seeks  to  more  abund¬ 
antly  reproduce  its  kind? 

What  a  wonder  nature  is! 

Another  benefit  of  the  cold  was  the 
destruction  of  cutworms,  etc.,  the  cold 
penetrating  the  ground  deeper  than  where 
they  usually  find  safety.  I  did  not  pro¬ 
tect  my  tomato  and  pepper  plants  as 
usual  with  a  band  of  tin  or  roofing  paper 
stuck  in  the  ground,  but  I  don’t  remem¬ 
bers  that  any  were  cut  off. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  16 — Annual  field  meeting,  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Rari¬ 
tan.  N.  J. 

July  27-20 — Farmers’  Week  and  Poul¬ 
try  Convention,  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

August  2-5 — International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

August  9-13 — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Seattle,  Wash. 

August  10-10 — Annual  Farmers’  and 
Homemakers’  Week.  New  Hampshire  Col¬ 
lege,  Durham,  N.  II. 


the  growth  will  shade  the  land  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  the  success  of  the 
clover  doubtful.  In  fact,  the  Mammoth 
Yellow  Soy  is  rather  too  late  to  be  satis¬ 


wheat  bran  had  a  high  food  value  for  man 
or  beast.  Today  the  miller  who  throws 
bran  away  in  this  &ay  would  probably 
land  in  jail  for  destroying  wholesome 


It  requires  the  same  number  of  feet  of 
travel  to  plow  a  certain  number  of  acres 
regardless  of  the  shape  of  the  field,  and 
1  lie  distance  traveled  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  plow.  In  the  number  of  turns 


“Mrs.  Blank  is  a  great  baragin 
hunter,  isnt’  she?”  “Yes;  she  even 
picked  out  a  husband  whose  reputation 
was  slightly  damaged.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


The  R  U  8  A  NEV/-YORKER 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XXXI 


The  manufacture  of  securities  is  one 
of  the  objects  of  capitalistic  monopolies 
and  one  of  the  big  sources  of  profit.  The 
actual  assets  of  the  combined  companies 
are  represented  in  bonds  and  preferred 
stock.  The  common  stock  issued  in  lib¬ 
eral  proportions  is  all  water,  or  largely 
so.  As  soon  as  this  is  put  on  a  dividend 
basis,  the  stock  is  put  on  the  stock  ex¬ 
change  and  sold  on  an  investment  basis. 
The  new  purchasers  become  genuine  in¬ 
vestors,  but  there  is  frequently  an  inter¬ 
mediate  period  of  speculative  gambling. 
The  principal  asset  behind  the  common 
stock  is  the  ability  of  the  company  to 
control  prices  because  of  its  monopoly. 
If  it  fails  in  this  the  company  makes  less 
profit ;  the  stock  pays  less  dividend  or 
none  at  all,  and  the  new  investors  lose 
their  money. 

The  boast  of  monopoly  is  efficiency. 
Its  advocates  claim  that  they  can  produce 
cheaper  and  sell  at  lower  prices  than  the 
smaller  concerns,  but  the  claims  are  not 
proven.  They  are  disputed  by  competent 
authorities.  The  burden  of  testimony  is 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  moderate-sized  companies 
where  individual  members  of  the  firm 
supervise  it,  than  in  the  larger  trusts 
where  the  supervision  is  necessarily  left 
to  employees,  and  overhead  expenses  are 
necessarily  large  and  usually  increased 
through  the  employment  of  favorites,  and 
the  slothful  methods  that  sooner  or  later 
creep  into  a  business  freed  from  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  competition.  Besides,  the  mo¬ 
nopolies  are  always  on  the  defensive,  and 
incur  exp  ‘uses  that  smaller  competitive 
companies  do  not  incur.  Campaign  con¬ 
tributions,  legislative  lobbies,  high-priced 
attorneys,  and  often  their  own  legislative 
representatives  are  among  the  items  of 
expense  of  the  modern  trust.  They  get 
efficient  political  service  only  because  they 
pay  well  for  it,  and  the  ultimate  cost  of 
it  must  in  one  way  or  another  come  out 
of  the  public. 

Without  going  into  details,  it  ‘seems  to 
be  a  fair  conclusion  from  available  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  from  the  courts  and  va¬ 
rious  investigations  by  legislative  and 
other  committees  that : 

1.  Monopolies  increase  the  price  of 
commodities  to  the  consumer. 

2.  Cheapen  the  quality  of  the  goods  by 
adulteration  or  otherwise. 

3.  Depress  the  price  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  producer  of  it. 

A  monopoly  created  in  the  distribution 
of  farm  food  products  always  widens  the 
margin  between  producer  and  consumer, 
and  discourages  the  production  of  the 
product.  The  organization  of  the  pack¬ 
ers’  trust  resulted  in  driving  the  business 
of  producing  meat  animals  off  the  farms 
of  the  Eastern  States  almost  entirely,  and 
has  finally  resulted  in  a  serious  reduction 
of  the  meat  supply  per  capita  for  the 
whole  country.  The  milk  monopolies,  big 
and  small,  general  and  local,  have  dis¬ 
couraged  the  dairy  business  in  all  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

Few  monopolies  could  develop  or  exist 
of  their  own  inherent  strength.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  encouraged  or  sup¬ 
ported  openly  or  covertly,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  by  government  or  those  in  a 
position  to  convert  public  functions  to 
private  advantage.  Favored  as  it  is  in 
matter  of  location,  the  hard  coal  industry 
could  not  be  monopolized  without  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  railroads.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  oil  monopoly  and  the  packers’ 
monopoly.  So,  too,  with  the  flour  and 
feed  trusts.  In  New  York  City  the 
wholesale  produce  business  is  in  a  large 
measure  monopolized  through  the  rail¬ 
road,  docks  and  terminal  facilities.  The 
cold  storage  business  is  also  a  virtual  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities 
in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  commis¬ 
sion  houses,  through  the  favor  of  banks 
and  the  corporations  which  control  them. 
Monopolies  are  frequently  promoted  under 
the  cover  of  laws  enacted  ostensibly  for 
public  protection,  and  executed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  monopoly.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  big  milk  dealers  in  New  York 
could  ever  have  stamped  out  competition 
of  small  dealers  and  monopolized  the  busi¬ 
ness  without  the  help  of  the  regulatory 
laws  of  State  and  city  enacted  in  th; 


name  of  public  health  and  hygiene,  and 
the  enforcement  of  these  laws  through 
susceptible  agencies  acting  tinder  orders 
from  high  political  sources. 

Monopoly  is  also  favored  by  propa¬ 
ganda  of  inspired  publicity  to  give  the 
public  such  information  as  the  promoters 
want  them  to  have.  Honest,  truthful 
publicity  would  alone  correct  many  of 
the  abuses  of  monopoly,  but  the  facts  are 
not  available  to  the  independent  press,  or 
to  any  other  press  for  that  matter.  Mo¬ 
nopoly  secrets  are  well  guarded.  Even 
the  government  usually  fails  to  get  them 
in  sufficient  detail  and  completeness  to 
serve  any  purpose  more  than  an  occa¬ 
sional  sensation.  The  suspicion  is  pretty 
general  that  the  agents  of  the  government 
confine  their  inquiries  to  prudential 
limits. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between 
public  monopolies  and  private  monopolies. 
A  private  monopoly  is  one  the  profits  of 
which  go  to  private  individuals.  The 
public  monopoly,  when  conducted  prop¬ 
erly,  turns  all  the  benefits  and  profits 
back  to  the  public.  When,  if  ever,  the 
people  become  educated  to  demand  ef¬ 
ficient  and  economic  service  in  affairs  of 
government,  public  utilities  will  be  gener¬ 


ally  operated  by  public  monopolies. 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION' 

How  is  cost  of  production  determined? 

The  cost  of  production  is  determined 
by  finding  the  sum  of  the  cost  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  elements  of  production.  These  are 
cost  of  natural  products  (or  rent),  raw 
naterials,  interest  on  capital,  wages  of 
labor,  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation  of 
property  aud  profits. 

Whether  the  farmer  labors  himself  or 
manages  the  business,  or  does  both,  his 
wages  and  salary  must  be  included  in  cost 
of  production. 

Some  economists  do  not  include  rent  in 
the  coi^t  of  production  because  rent,  as 
has  been  already  explained,  is  merely  the 
excess  products  of  superior  land  over  the 
poorest  land  in  cultivation,  and  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  goes 
to  the  landlord  and  not  to  the  tenant. 
This  method  of  computation  is  an  inherit¬ 
ance  from  the  English,  where  the  tenant 
system  is  general ;  but  even  in  England, 
as  John  Stuart  Mill  admits,  factory 
sites  pay  rent,  and  this  element  should  be 
and  no  doubt  is  included  there  in  the  cost 
of  production.  In  this  country  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  farms  are  operated  by  their 
owners,  and  the  tenants  in  normal  cases 
pay  rent  on  the  land  as  we’l  as  interest  on 
the  improvements  under  the  popular  term 
“rent,”  and  the  logical  method  of  ac¬ 
counting  is  to  charge  rent,  and  credit 
the  full  returns  for  the  product.  Tech¬ 
nically  such  elements  as  seed,  feed  and 
commercial  fertilizers  would  be  included 
in  natural  products.  For  example,  in 
potash  we  could,  estimate  -the  cost  of  the 
raw  material  as  it  comes  from  the  natural 
deposits  in  the  ground;  add  to  this  the 
cost  of  labor  in  taking  it  from  the  beds 
and  putting  it  within  our  reach,  and  to 
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this  add  the  profits  that  would  be  imposed 
by  those  who  did  the  work  as  a  business. 
Scientifically  that  method  of  estimation 
would  be  correct ;  but  it  does  not  change 
the  result  if  we  classify  such  necessities 
as. supplies,  or  raw  material,  and  add  the 
price  of  them  as  an  element  of  our  cost 
of  production.  Generally  speaking,  farm¬ 
ing  has  never  been  on  a  strictly  commer¬ 
cial  basis.  Up  to  the  present  time  we 
were  frankly  told  that  farming  could 
never  be  managed  as  a  business  in  which 
prices  would  be  figured  as  in  a  factory 
on  the  cost  of  production.  “Farming,” 
we  are  told,  “was  never  intended  to  pay 
on  that  basis.”  Now  we  have  business 
men  who  publicly  admit  that  to  insure  a 
full  supply  of  food  and  raw  materials 
for  the  future  the  farmer  must  be  paid  the 
cost  of  producing  it,  aud  that  cost  in¬ 
cluded  a  .  reasonable  profit.  When  this 
principle  is  universally  recognized  agricul¬ 
ture  will  have  won  the  greatest  victory 
in  its  history. 

Producing  food  on  the  farm  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  undertaking.  It  requires  land,  cap 
ital  and  labor.  It  should  produce  rent, 
interest,  wages  and  profits.  Like  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  other  forms  of  wealth,  the  prin 
cipal  item  in  the  cost  of  production  ir 
labor ;  that  is  to  say,  present  labor  and 
labor  of  the  past  which  has  been  saved 
and  handed  down  to  the  present  in  th 
form  of  capital.  It  is  principally  thes 
two  elements  of  labor  that  either  in  the 
factory  or  in  the  field  give  wealth 
its  exchange  value.  We  estimate  the 
value  of  commodities  largely  by  the 
amount  of  present  and  past  labor  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  them.  That  is  the 
amount  of  labor  and  interest.  If  we 
underestimate  the  value  of  farm  products 
by  selling  them  for  less  than  they  cost 
to  produce,  we  cheapen  the  labor  that 
produces  them.  The  first  essential  to  the 
making  of  an  economic  price  is  a  careful 
estimate  the  cost  of  production. 


Why  Strangle  Your  Furnace? 

If  yom  were  to  take  as  big  a  crimp  in  the  outer  casing  of  a  Moncrief 
Pipeless  Furnace  as  the  fellow  above  has  taken,  it  would  still  have  as  much 
capacity  for  air  circulation  as  has  the  ordinary  pipeless  furnace. 

Full  and  free  air  circulation  is  the  very  breath  of  life  of  pipeless  furnace 
heating.  It  is  the  extra  air  circulation  of  the  Moncrief  that  enables  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  wonderful  heating  results  at  so  low  a  cost. 

moncrief™  furnace 


The  casings,  or  air  chambers,  of 
the  Moncrief  afford  passage  for  50% 
more  air  circulation  than  the  aver¬ 
age  pipeless  furnace.  Large  casings 
mean  more  heat  and  small  fuel  bills. 
Large  casings  effect  a  greater  and 
wider  distribution  of  heat  through 
your  house  with  a  more  slowly 
moving  current  of  air.  That  means 
absence  of  floor  drafts  and  cold 
corners. 

In  every  way  the  Moncrief  is  the 
big  value,  high  quality  pipeless 
furnace.  Every  part  is  generously, 
honestly  made.  Castings  are  of  the 
finest  grey  iron,  close  in  grain  and 
well  finished.  They  radiate  heat  in 


a  degree  that  a  coarse  grained,  un¬ 
finished  casting  never  can.  Every 
joint  is  ground  smooth  and  straight 
so  that  the  sections  go  together 
smoke-  and  gas-tight.  All  the  dust 
and  smoke  goes  up  the  chimney,  not 
into  your  house. 

It  is  worth  your  while  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  improved  pipeless  furnace. 
It  will  do  the  biggest  job  of  heating 
at  the  smallest  cost  of  anything  you 
will  find. 

Any  Moncrief  dealer  will  tell  you 
more  about  it.  Write  us  for  the 
name  of  the  Moncrief  dealer  in  your 
community. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  HENRY  FURNACE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eastern  Distributors 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Batavia.  N.  Y.  E.  L.  GARNER.  619  E.  14th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

DEALERS:  Many  desirable  territories  are  still  open.  Write  for  the  details  of  the  Moncrief  Proposition. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Horticultural  Notes 


Bees  Injuring  Sound  Fruit 

I  would  like  to  see  discussed  the 
true  facts  about  bees  attacking  perfect 
fruit.  I  would  draw  you  attention  to 
“Attacks  on  Perfect  Fruit”  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman.  1  am  a  keeper  of  bees 
and  do  not  liki  my  (sometimes)  gentle 
friends'  character  besmirched.  Isn’t  it  a 
fact  that  the  bee  is  only  a  sucking  insect, 
and  therefore  cannot  puncture  fruit  un¬ 
less  another  biting  insect  first  opens  the 
skin  or  else  opened  through  some  other 
means?  I  believe  all  beekeepers  would 
like  to  see  this  settled. '  J1.  R.  landes. 

Pennsylvania. 

Can  bees  attack  and  injure  ripe  fruit? 
Strictly  speaking,  the  statement  is-  and 
is  not  true ;  but  the  damage  they  do  oc¬ 
curs  so  rarely  as  to  be  hardly  worth  con¬ 
sideration  if  account  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that  the  bees  offset  this  damage  by  their 
work  of  pollination  many  times  over. 
Pees  will  not  attack  or  bite  through  the 
skin  of  sound  fruit.  From  a  physiologi¬ 
cal  standpoint,  they  are  unable  to  do 
this,  and  they  never  do;  but  bees  will 
suck  the  juices  out.  of  over-ripe  grapes 
and  other  fruits,  which,  after  a  brief 
period  of  hot  weather  and  frequent  rains, 
develop  so  rapidly  that  their  skins  crack. 
►Such  fruit  is  already  damaged,  and  would 
not  keep  very  long.  In  the  case  of  over¬ 
ripe  grapes,  where  the  skins  have  cracked, 
bees  will  do  damage.  Such  over-ripe 
fruit  has  a  market  value  if  sold  at  once. 
Before  it.  is  picked  the  bees  will  visit 
the  bunches  and  leave  nothing  but  shriv¬ 
eled  skins.  In  this  particular  case  bees 
ruin  the  .sale  of  fruit  already  damaged, 
but  having  a  market  value  if  sold  imme¬ 
diately. 

Bees  are  often  wrongly  blamed  on 
account  of  the  work  done  by  other  in¬ 
sects  equipped  with  cutting  jaws,  and 
by  certain  varieties  of  birds.  When  the 
skin  of  any  fruit  is  broken  from  any 
cause,  the  bees  will  suck  out  the  juices, 
provided  no  honey  is  coming  from  the 
blossoms. 

Yellow-- jackets  are  v-ell  equipped  with 
cutting  jaws.  They  are  very  fond  of 
fruit.  They  will  cut  through  the  skins, 
suck  what  juice  they  want  and,  later  on, 
the  bees  will  visit  the  same  punctures. 
The  bees  are,  of  course,  more  numerous, 
look  like  yellow-jackets,  and  are  by  the 
uninitiated  given  credit  for  all  of  the  mis¬ 
chief — puncturing  as  well  as  sucking  the 
skin  dry.  Yellov’-jackets  are  particularly 


that  the  juice  could  flow-.  They  also  get 
some  fruit  juice  where  the  birds  have  in¬ 
jured  apples,  pears  or  peaches,  and  where 
the  fruits  have  cracked  open  as  they  rip¬ 
ened.  I  have  seen  them  around  the 
pomace  piles  at  a  cider  mill,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  will  get.  apple  or  pear 
juice  whenever  they  have  a  chance. 

Honey-bees  in  search  of  fruit  juice  do 
not.  seem  to  be  strict  prohibitionists,  and 
we  find  them  in  large  numbers  around 
any  places  where  they  can  find  a  pile  of 
rotten  apples.  If  they  could  bite  through 
the  skin  of  an  apple  or  pear,  it  seems  sure 
that  they  would,  but  I  have  never  seen 
anything  to  make  me  believe  that  they 
could  even  work  back  through  the  flesh 
of  these  fruits  after  the  skin  had  been 
broken,  except,  when  the  fruit  was  pretty 
well  rotted. 

In  peach  time  we  often  find  a  rather 
large  brown  beetle  burrowing  an  the  ripe 
fruit.  Where  this  beetle  or  something 
else  has  opened  the  skin,  honey-bees  aTe 
able  to  follow  and  take  out  most  of  the 
pulp.  The  flesh  of  the  peach  is  so  largely 
water  that  they  make  the  appearance  of 
taking  out  the  pulp  simply  by  carrying 
away  the  juice. 

In  the  red  raspberry,  when  the  fruit 
gets  overripe,  the  skin  sometimes  gets  so 
soft  that  the  juice  comes  through  and 
stands  out  in  drops.  At  that  time  honey¬ 
bees  may  be  able  to  break  the  skin,  but 
the  berry  has  passed  beyond  its  useful¬ 
ness  as  food,  and  is  just  ready  to  let  the 
seeds  fall  and  plant  themselves. 

From  what  I  can  learn  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  others,  and  from  my  own  obser¬ 
vations,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  honey¬ 


Secretary  Wallace  to  Visit  Jersey 
Farmers 

New  Jersey  farmers  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  C.  Wal¬ 
lace  and  to  learn  first  hand  the  views  of 
the  new  Federal  administration  on  big 
agricultural  problems,  at  the  annual  field 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  will  be  held  at  the  home  of 
its  president,  United  States  Senator  Jo¬ 
seph  S.  Frelinghuysen,  at  Raritan,  on 
Saturday,  July  16.  Secretary  Wallace, 
with  United  States  Senators  Capper  of 
Kansas  and  Ladd  of  North  Dakota,  lead¬ 
ers  in  agricultural  advancement  in  their 
respective  States,  will  be  guests  of  the 
New  Jersey  Senator  for  the  day,  and  w-ill 
make  addresses.  An  invitation  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  farmer  in  New  Jersey  to 
plan  to  attend  the  field  meeting  in  the 
preliminary  announcement  made  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Alva  Agee  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  It  will,  he  predicts,  be  the 
greatest  farmers’  picnic  ever  held  in  the 
State,  the  prominence  of  the  speakers  as¬ 
suring  the.  attendance  of  hundreds  of 
leading  ngrieuturists  from  every  county. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC — June  15  a  fire  engine 
crashed  into  an  express  train  at  a  New 
Jersey  Central  crossing  at  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  ,T.  Nine  firemen  were  killed  and 
three  injured. 

Women  are  not.  eligible  to  jury  service 
in  Illinois,  according  to  a  ruling  handed 
down  June  21  by  Judge  Marcus  Kavan- 
augh  in  the  Chicago  Superior  Court.  The 
decision  was  the  result  of  a  legal  battle 
fought  between  the  jury  commissioners 


The  Guardians  of  the  Farmhouse 


numerous  in  the  Fall  after  frost.  They 
cut  through  the  skins  of  fruit  unpicked, 
and  the  bees,  because  the  frost  has  killed 
natural  sources  of  nectar,  will  help  them¬ 
selves  to  fruit  juices  made  available  by 
the  previous  act  of  the  yellow-jackets. 

There  are  certain  varieties  of  birds  that 
do  a  large  amount  of  damage  to  grapes 
just  as  they  begin  to  ripen.  The  most 
notable  one  is  the  Cape  May  warbler, 
Dendroica  tigrina.  It  comes  very  early 
in  the  morning.  These  birds  with  their 
sharp  beaks  will  make  a  single  hole  in 
each  berry  of  a  bunch.  In  later  hours 
cf  the  day.  if  no  honey  is  coming  in  from 
natural  sources,  the  bees  will  find  these 
openings  and  suck  the  juice  out  of  the 
berries.  The  birds  coming  so  early  in 
the  morning  are  not  discovered,  but  the 
bees  coming  later  in  the  day  are  caught 
in  the  very  act,  and,  of  course,  are  blamed 
for  doing  all  the  work.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  real  damage  is  done  by 
the  birds.  This  species  is  more  trouble¬ 
some  some  seasons  than  others. 

While  bees  may  cause  some  trouble 
where  fruit-drying  operations  are  car¬ 
ried  on,  as  in  California,  the  cases  of 
such  damage  are  by  no  means  numerous. 
In  1000  a  case  was  tried  at  Amity,  N.  Y., 
where  the  plaintiff  set  up  the  claim  that 
the  bees  punctured  his  sound  peaches. 
The  trial  lasted  for  several  days,  but  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
and  the  bees  were  exonerated'. 

Ohio.  E.  R.  ROOT. 

I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  never  known 
of  a  case  where  bees  have  made  their  w-ay 
through  the  uninjured  skin  of  apple  or 
peach  or  grape.  tiiomas  «j.  headlee. 

New  Jersey.  State  Entomologist. 

In  our  orchards  bees  frequently  spend 
much  of  their  tame  gathering  juice  from 
overripe  apples  which  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  and  been  bruised  or  crushed  so 


bee  can  or  does  ever  break  through  the 
skin  of  any  fruit,  unless  the  fruit  is  rot¬ 
ten,  or  so  overripe  as  to  be  almost  rotten. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

As  to  bees  in. airing  sound,  ripe  fruit, 
I  have  not  seen  them  do  it.  I  have  seen 
wasps  do  it.  When  another  entomologist 
of  veracity  and  good  eyesight  says  with¬ 
out  qualification  that  lie  has  seen  honey¬ 
bees  do  it,  I  am  bound  to  believe  he  is 
correct  in  his  statement,  even  against  a 
considerable  mass  of  negative  observa¬ 
tions,  and  especially  against  negative 
opinion  based  on  mouth  structure.  It  was 
for  awhile  doubted  if  the  cotton  moth 
could  puncture  ripe,  uninjured  peaches, 
but  I  know  of  nobody  who  now  disputes 
the  fact.  Since  the  writer  you  refer  to 
says  this  puncturing  is  so  rarely  done 
that  it  has  no  practical  significance  to 
fruit  growers,  T  accept  as  correct  both 
his  observations  and  his  conclusion. 

IT.  A.  GOSSARD,  Entomologist. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Honey-bees  are  often  seen  working  on 
ripening  apples,  peaches,  plums  and 
grapes  which  are  growing  on  the  trees 
or  vines,  and  also  flying  about  fruit  after 
it  is  harvested.  It  is  the  popular  belief 
that  because  the  bees  are  seen  on  a 
cracked  fruit  the  bee  did  the  damage. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Bees  do 
not  cause  the  first  injury;  it  is  caused  by 
wasps,  hornets,  birds,  or  by  the  natural 
breaking  of  the  skin  which  occurs  during 
wet  spells  in  the  Summer  and  Fall.  It 
is-  impossible  for  the  bee  to  puncture  the 
skin  of  the  fruit. 

The  bee  is  the  fruit  grower’s  friend, 
and  should  be  considered  as  such  by  all 
growers  of  fruit.  It  is  only  when  fruit 
is  injured  that  the  bees  will  bother  the 
grower,  and  then  it  is  simply  a  case  of 
the  bee  trying  to  save  the  sugar  which 
might  otherwise  go  to  waste  by  decay. 

Tn  certain  sections  of  the  West,  where 
outdoor  drying  is  practiced,  bees  do 
trouble  the  drying  fruit,  but  even  under 
these  circumstances  the  bee  does  not  punc¬ 
ture  the  skin  ;  it  has  already  been  rup¬ 
tured  in  the  processes  of  canning. 

S.  P.  HOLLISTER, 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


and  Mrs.  Etta  Bergland  Ekberg,  who  con¬ 
tended  women  could  serve  on  juries. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  and 
certificates  were  stolen  June  21  from  Red¬ 
mond  &  Co.,  bankers  and  brokers,  33  Pine 
St.,  New  York,  by  a  supposed  messenger 
boy,  who  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  by 
the  firm  five  minptes  before  he  wras  hand¬ 
ed  the  package  of  securities  to  deliver  to 
six  other  firms  in  the  downtown  district. 
The  bogus  messenger  presented  himself  at 
the  brokerage  office  with  an  assignment 
slip,  ostensibly  issued  by  the  Broad  Ex¬ 
change  Messenger  Company  64-66  Broad 
St.,  which  provided  boys  to  brokerage 
houses.  It  was  learned  later  that  the 
exchange  had  no  knowledge  of  the  boy 
and  that  the  assignment  slip  he  presented 
had  been  stolen.  It  had  not  been  signed 
by  any  official  of  the  exchange.  A  few 
days  before  $200,000  in  securities  was 
stolen  from  the  offices  of  the  Sinclair  Con¬ 
solidated  Oil  Company,  45  Nassau  St.,  by 
a  burglar  who  opened  three  strong  boxes 
without  leaving  any  trace. 

Charged  with  accepting  graft  from 
homegoing  aliens  on  the  promise  to  fix 
their  income  tax  reports  favorably,  Dr. 
Percy  R.  D.  Henry,  a  physician,  living  at 
315  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  charge  of  the  alien  income  tax  office  in 
the  Custom  House  for  several  months, 
was  arrested  June  21  by  internal  revenue 
agents.  It  is  charged  that  in  several  in¬ 
stances  Dr.  Henry  accepted  fees  of  .$5 
from  aliens  to  show  that  their  income 
taxes  had  been  paid,  whereas  he  had  ac¬ 
tually  defrauded  the  government. 

If  the  theory  of  government  agents  and 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Service  is 
correct,  at  least  five  ships  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  pirates  or  Bolshevik  crews 
since  last  October.  The  fate  of  only  one 
of  these  ships  is  known.  She  is  the 
American  five-masted  schooner  Carroll  A. 
Deering,  Captain  Willis  B.  Wormwell, 
which  went  ashore  on  the  south  end  of 
Diamond  Shoals  during  the  night  of  Jan¬ 
uary  30.  The  United  States  has  started  a 
world-wide  search  for  the  crew  and  to 
dear  up  this  deep  mystery  of  the  sea. 
Other  ships  missing  are  the  American 
steamer  Ilewitt,  which  left  Sabine  for 
Boston  and  Portland,  Me.,  on  January  21 
and  has  'been  posted  overdue  since  Febru¬ 
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ary  5;  the  Norwegian  barkentine  Florino. 
out  from  Christiania,  Norway,  since  De¬ 
cember  1,  bound  for  Hampton  Roads,  in 
command  of  Captain  G.  T.  Knudsen  ;  the 
Norwegian  sailing  ship  Svartskog,  Cap¬ 
tain  Neilson,  out  from  Hampton  Roads 
since  October,  bound  for  Norway,  with  a 
crew  of  fourteen,  and  a  Spanish  ship  of 
the  Lorringa  Line,  missing  since  March. 
_JThe  skeleton  of  a  mastodon,  with  tusks 
75  in.  long,  was  discovered  .Tune  21  by 
Anthony  Fichera,  a  truck  gardener,  while 
plowing  on  his  farm  at  Little  Britain,  N. 
Y.  The  bones  are  almost  intact  and  are 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  although 
partly  fossilized.  One  of  the  ribs  meas¬ 
ures  50  in.  along  the  curve  and  43  in. 
from  tip  to  tip  in  a  straight  line.  The 
lower  leg  bone  is  35  in.  long,  and  the 
thigh  43  in.  long.  A  striking  peculiarity 
is  the  size  of  the  thigh  joint,  a  huge  ball 
of  bone  14  in.  in  diameter.  Each  jaw 
bone  holds  three  teeth,  the  enamel  still 
being  in  good  condition.  Each  tooth  is  14 
in.  long  and  the  combined  width  of  the 
three  measures  16  in.  This  find  is  the 
third  of  its  kind  in  the  section. 

•  Returns  from  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  had  been  received  June  20  from  ap¬ 
proximately  40.000  farmers  in  New  York, 
Vermont.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa.  South  Dakota 
and  Minnesota.  On  the  question.  “Are 
you  opposed  to  enactment  of  a  general 
sales  tax?”  the  vote  was:  Yes,  17.947;  no, 
22,393. 

Coloring  matter  left  in  the  sun  in  the 
plant  of  the  Antonelli  Fireworks  Com¬ 
pany,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  caught  fire  June 
20  from  the  sun’s  rays  and  the  flames 
communicated  to  a  powder  house  in  the 
center  of  a  group  of  buildings,  causing  an 
explosion.  Three  men  and  a  boy  were 
injured,  two  seriously. 

Two  hundred  of  the  two-story  frame 
barracks  which  housed  American  troops 
at  Camp  Merritt,  near  Tenafly.  N.  .T.. 
were  destroyed  June  20  by  a  fire  which 
burned  for  more  than  two  hours  and  for 
a  time  threatened  to  spread  to  the  town 
of  Dumont,  on  the  southwest  edge  of  the 
camp.  New  York  fire  engines  were  sent  to 
New  Jersey  to  aid  in  fighting  the  flames, 
but  the  fire  had  been  extinguished  before 
they  arrived.  Several  buildings  were  dy¬ 
namited  by  the  firemen  to  keep  the  flames 
•away  from  the  town.  The  fire  is  believed 
to  have  been  incendiary. 

WASHINGTON. — The  House  passed 
June  20  Representative  Mondell’s  bill  to 
permit  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  Colorado  River 
among  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Ne¬ 
vada.  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 
The  measure  now  goes  to  the  Senate. 
Provision  is  made  that  a  compact  must  be 
entered  into  by  representatives  of  the  sev¬ 
en  States  before  January  1.  1923,  with  a 
representative  of  the  Federal  Government 
participating  in  the.  negotiations.  Any 
agreement  reached  would  not  be  binding 
until  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  all 
States  and  by  Congress.  In  favorably  re¬ 
porting  the  bill  the  Judiciary  Committee 
said  it  had  been  “assured  there  was  no 
question  of  navigation  or  water  power  in¬ 
volved  in  the  legislation.” 

Approval  of  seven  hospital  projects  in¬ 
volving  an  expenditure  of  $3,010,000,  as 
recommended  by  the  board  of  consultants 
on  hospitalization  for  the  treatment  of 
former  soldiers,  was  announced  June  20 
by  Secretary  Mellon.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  $850.- 
000  at  the  United  State  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  No.  55,  Fort  Bayard.  N. 
M. ;  $500,000  at  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  No.  32,  Perry- 
ville.  Md. ;  $250,000  at  Fort  Logan  IT. 
Roots,  Little  Rock.  Ark. ;  $300,000  at 
Lake  City,  Fla. ;  $450,000  at  Fort  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. ;  $600,000  at  Whipple  Bar¬ 
racks,  Prescott,  Ariz.,  and  $60,000  at 
Alexandria,  La. 

Immigration  officials  are  making  re¬ 
newed  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  smuggling 
of  aliens  into  this  country  across  the  Mex¬ 
ican  border  by  persons  who,  officials  be¬ 
lieve.  are  members  of  a  well  organized 
gang,  it  was  said  June  21  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  Several  members  of  the 
alleged  gang  have  been  arrested  and  it 
has  been  established,  it  wras  added,  that 
they  have  received  as  high  as  $300  each 
for  enabling  aliens  to  enter  this  country 
illegally.  A  big  percentage  of  the  aliens 
smuggled  across  the  border  are  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  it  was  said.  Before  the  Russian  bor¬ 
der  was  closed  to  deportees  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  they  were  sent  back  to  that 
country  and  some  have  been  returned  to 
Mexico. 

The  deadlock  between  the  Senate  and 
House  over  the  naval  appropriation  bill 
was  broken  June  21  by  conferees  with  a 
virtual  agreement  to  lop  off  about  $90,- 
000,000  of  the  $9S,000,000  added  to  the 
bill  by  the  Senate,  and  with  the  right  of 
the  House  to  vote  directly  on  the  Borah 
disarmament  amendment.  There  are  still 
many  minor  tangles  to  be  cleared  away, 
but  the  conferees  were  reported  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  on  all  major  points. 
According  to  the  plan  as  worked  out.  the 
navy  personnel,  including  naval  aviation, 
will  stand  somewhere  between  100,000  and 
108,000,  House  members  holding  out  for 
the  smaller  total. 

For  the  development  of  submarines  as 
a  naval  arm,  a  bill  to  create  a  new  bu¬ 
reau  of  submarines  in  the  N-avy  Depart¬ 
ment  was  introduced  June  21,  by  Senator 
King,  Democrat,  of  Utah. 


“Well,  doctor,  boy  or  girl?”  “Trip¬ 
lets,  my  dear  sir.”  “Hurrah  !  Three  in¬ 
come  tax  exemptions.” — Houston  Post. 
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Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


A  Lightning  Arrester 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  learn 
that  a  device  has  been  invented  entirely 
to  prevent  lightning  within  a  mile  of  the 
point  at  which  it  is  located.  A  patent 
has  been  applied  for.  It  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive.  The  inventor  lived 
on  a  farm  where  lightning  would  strike 
in  almost  all  storms,  and  he  has  seen 
seven  barns  on  fire  at  once  from  lightning 
strokes.  That  put  him  to  thinking  out  a 
remedy.  It  is  very  simple.  He  builds  a 
chamber  of  metal,  cigar-shaped,  and  fills 
it  with  hydrogen  gas.-  It  is  sealed  by  a 
liquid  in  such  manner  that  when  gas  ex¬ 
pands  or  contracts,  as  it  does  by  heat, 
cold  and  barometric  changes,  no  gas  is 
lost,  and  the  chamber  stays  charged  with 
gas  indefinitely.  That  gives  buoyancy  to 
the  chamber.  It  is  then  allowed  to  rise 
to  a  mile  or  more,  and  a  metal  cable  at¬ 
tached  between  the  elevated  chamber  and 
the  earth  as  an  electric  conductor.  Wings 


are  always  floating  about  in  dust.  But 
it  is  worth  trying. 

Used  machine  oil  is  such  an  uncertain 
quantity  that  we  hesitate  to  advise  you 
to  use  it  on  harness.  Neat’s-foot  oil,  with 
a  little  wax  melted  in,  is  cheap  and  sure. 
The  books  mention  bone  black  and  in¬ 
digo,  or  a  little  Prussian  blue,  for  use  in 
harness  dressing.  But  oil  soluble  aniline 
black  is  the  most  modern  and  best,  if  you 
can  get  it. 


Repairing  Earthen  Demijohn 

Can  I  repair  an  earthen  demijohn,  evi¬ 
dently  imperfectly  made,  which  has  a  'hole 
in  the  bottom,  by  building  a  round  form 
a  few  inches  deep,  filling  it  with  rich  ce¬ 
ment  and  setting  the  demijohn  in?  Will 
it  stick?  H.  M.  G. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Well,  you  can  try.  It  will  stick  all 
right  if  the  glaze  is  removed  from  the 
outside,  which  can  be  done  with  a  bit  of 
coarse  emery  cloth  and  plenty  of  hard 
scrubbing.  And  it  may  stay  stuck,  if 
there  is  not  too  much  change  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  since  the  earthenware  and  the  ce¬ 
ment  have  not  the  same  rate  of  expan¬ 


wear  oftener  than  the  larger  bull  gears. 

Where  gears  of  this  kind  are  in  use  it 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  established  that 
no  lubrication  is  the  best  lubrication. 
This  treatment  seems  rather  drastic  at 
first,  but  under  the  conditions  in  which 
these  gears  work  it  seems  the  best  thing 
for  them.  They  are  constantly  being 
showered  by  sand  and  dust  from  the 
drive  wheels,  and  if  their  surfaces  are  wet 
with  oil  or  other  lubricant,  practically  all 
of  the  sand  falling  upon  them  sticks  and 
is  retained  on  their  surface.  This  is 
crushed  between  the  teeth  of  the  gears  and 
mixed  into  a  first-class  grinding  paste; 
valves  are  ground  with  a  very  similar  ma¬ 
terial.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
left  dry  a  portion  of  this  grit  will  rat¬ 
tle  off. 

A(few  years  ago  the  writer  helped  to 
drive'  a  small  tractor  through  the  Spring’s 
work  that  was  equipped  with  large  cast 
bull  gears  entirely  exposed,  as  a  part  of 
the  driving  mechanism.  These  were  kept 
carefully  oiled  with  waste  cylinder  oil 
by  means  of  a  gravity  oil  tank  with  which 
the  machine  in  question  was  equipped. 
The  gears  wore  very  rapidly,  and  after  a 
time  a  heavy  black  wagon  grease,  carry¬ 
ing  a  good  percentage  of  tar,  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  oil,  but  the  wear  seemed  to 
continue  as  rapidly  as  ever,  due  to  sand 
particles  sticking  in  the  grease..  Unless 
something  can  be  found  that  will  give  a 
polished,  dry.  glazed  surface,  the  gears 
would  better  be  run  absolutely  dry.  With 
gears  running  in  a  protected  location  it  is 
another  matter,  and, a  lubricant  is  desira- 


are  so  attached  that  the  chamber  floats 
against  the  wind  and  remains  about  verti¬ 
cal  to  its  point  of  anchorage  to  the  earth. 

Being  in  metallic  contact  with  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  the  clouds  at  its  upper 
end,  and  in  contact  with  the  earth  at  its 
lower  end,  the  cable  conducts  all  electric 
energy  from  the  vicinity  of  the  chamber 
before  it  collects  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
make  a  flash  or  stroke.  If  no  electric 
energy  collects,  no  discharge  can  take 
place,  hence  no  lightning  flashes  in  a 
radius  equal  to  the  height  to  which  the 
chamber  is  put  up.  The  sketch  explains 
the  device.  J.  e. 

This  was  submitted  to  our  scientific 
editor,  who  says  the  idea  is  an  old  one : 

Undoubtedly,  if  you  could  get  a  metal 
balloon,  with  good  electrical  connections 
to  the  ground,  to  float  above  your  fields, 
all  the  lightning  in  the  neighborhood 
would  be  strongly  tempted  to  strike  the 
balloon  first.  But  you  will  find  that  in 
order  to  float  any  length  of  chain  or  cable 
it  will  have  to  be  of  such  size  that,  the 
first  good  wind  would  tear  loose  any 
chain  that  the  balloon  of  that  size  would 
float,  and  there  you  are! 

It  is  not  impossible  that  some  day  a 

device  of  this  sort  will  be  used  to  take 
electricity  from  the  air  to  be  used  for 
purposes  to  which  the  electric  current  is 
now  applied. 

Perpetual  Motion 

I  am  sending  you  a  rough  sketch  of  my 
idea  of  perpetual  motion.  The  outline 
consists  of  one  large  wheel,  a  walking 
board  at  the  bottom,  and  an  elevator  and 
balls.  The  idea  is  to  speed  up  the  ele¬ 
vator  and  the  walking  board  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  that  should  be  supplied  with  a  car¬ 
rier  and  lugs  to  take  the  balls  to  the  ele¬ 
vator,  one  at  a  time.  As  fast  as  they 
drop  off  the  large  wheel  the  elevator 
should  take  one  ball  from  bottom  of  ele¬ 
vator  to  top,  where  it  is  deposited  on  the 
running  board  to  take  its  place  ont  the 
large  wheel  as  each  one  drops  off  at  the 
bottom.  W.  o.  T. 

Springfield,  N.  Y. 

The  scheme  you  tell  us  about  is  an  old 
idea,  and  will  not  work  on  account  of  the 
friction  of  the  bearings  taking  up  a  cer¬ 
tain,  if  small,  amount  of  energy,  which  is 


Diagram  of  Lighting  Arrester 

not  returned  but  is  wasted,  ultimately,  as 
heat.  This  unavoidable  loss  is  the  reason 
that  none  of  this  class  of  machine  can  op¬ 
erate  until  the  laws  of  the  universe  have 
been  either  revised  or  abolished. 


Cleaning  Harness 

Will  a  little  formaldehyde  and  water 
used  to  wipe  harness  keep  it  free  from 
mold?  Will  used  machine  oil  that  con¬ 
tains  some  cylinder  oil  make  a  good  har¬ 
ness  oil?  What  can  be  put  in  to  make 
it  black?  r.  n.  o. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Wiping  the  harness  with  formaldehyde 
in  water,  say  one  to  10,  would  certainly 
destroy  mold  if  present,  but  mold  germs 
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Method  of  Sawing  Quartered  Oak 


sion.  But  it  will  add  surprisingly  to  the 
weight  of  the  article,  and  the  thing  will 
have  to  be  handled  with  great  care..  If 
the  hole  can  bo  located,  try  forcing  in  a 
putty-thick  paste  of  good  plaster  of  paris 
with  white  of  egg  before  you  put  the  ce¬ 
ment  jacket  on. 


Smoke  Balls 

How  are  “smoke  balls”  made?  C.  D.  C. 

New  York. 

These  are  sometimes  called  “Eggs  of 
Pharaoh’s  Serpents,”  and  are  mercuric 
sulphocyanide  made  to  a  very  thick  paste 
with  a  little  water  containing  gum  tra- 
gacanth  or  gum  arabic,  and  well  dried. 
The  fumes  are  somewhat  poisonous,  and 
the  stuff  itself,  like  most  compounds  of 
mercury,  is  decidedly  poisonous. 


Protection  for  Steel-roofed  House 

Should  a  steel-roofed  house,  with 
cables  to  the  ground  from  the  corners, 
also  have  points  on  the  chimneys? 

Nicholson,  Pa.  G.  w.  H. 

Lightning  is  so  erratic  that  we  certainly 
advise  erecting  rods  several  feet  above 
each  chimney  which  are  soldered  to  the 
steel  roof.  Then  if  you  run  cables  to  the 
ground  from  the  corners  and  put  them 
well  underground,  in  earth  always  damp, 
you  have  as  perfect  protection  as  can  be 
given. 


•  Farm  Mechanics 


Lubricant  for  Tractor  Gearing 

What  lubricant  should  be  used  on  ex¬ 
posed  gearing  of  tractors?  I  have  one 
which  is  equipped  with  gravity  oiling  sys¬ 
tem.  but  have  been  told  that  the  gears 
will  last  longer  if  kept  dry  so  dirt  will 
not  stick  to  the  cogs.  I  have  also  heard 
of  road  tar  being  used,  which  would  form 
a  glazed  surface  on  the  cogs  after  being 
run  a  while.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
experiences  others  have  had.  w.  A.  w. 

Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Tractor  gearing  should  not  be  exposed, 
and  the  present  designs  are  being  made  as 
dust-tight  as  possible.  There  are  still 
some,  however,  that  get  their  final  drive 
by  means  of  bull  gears  which  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  grit,  and  in  ma¬ 
chines  of  this  kind  the  bull  pinions  are 
usually  the  first  parts  to  fail  by  wear. 
They  wear  out  before  the  bull  gears  do 
because  they  have  fewer  teeth  or  cogs, 
revolve  faster  and  present  their  teeth  to 


able,  one  having  body  enough  to  prevent 
being  squeezed  from  between  the  teeth  by 
the  load  imposed. 

It  may  be  possible  to  arrange  ui  simple 
guard  or  covering  over  the  gears  in  ques¬ 
tion  which  will  increase  their  wear  and 
life  very  much.  A  study  of  your  machine 
will  show  you  whether  it  is  possible  to 
make  and  install  such  coverings  or  not. 

B.  H.  S. 


Sawing  Quartered  Oak 

Would  you  give  directions  for  sawing 
oak  logs  into  quartered  boards?  Wc  have 
some  that  I  wish  to  have  sawed,  and  our 
sawyer  does  not  understand  how. 

W.  A.  P. 

Quarter-sawed  lumber  may  be  cut  by 
first  sawing  the  log  iu  quarters  length¬ 
wise  and  then  placing  those  quarters  on 
the  saw  carriage  with  the  bark  or  rounded 
side  down  and  sawing  them  into  boards. 
As  will  be  noted  from  the  sketch,  this 
cuts  the  log  so  that  the  annual  rings  ex¬ 
tend  across  the  board  parallel  to  its  least 
dimension  thickness,  while  iu  the  slash- 
sawed  lumber,  also  shown  in  the.  sketch, 
only  the  boards  cut  from  the  middle  of 
the  log  have  this  characteristic. 

Quarter-sawed  lumber  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  ordinary  slash-sawed 
stock.  The  shrinkage  of  lumber  takes 
place  ■  almost  entirely  along  the  annual 
rings  or  layers  of  growth  laid  down  each 
year  by  the  tree.  As  the  lumber  dries 
from  the  green  state  this  ring  tends  to 
shorten,  making  the  board  narrower,  and 
also  tending  to  warp  it,  the  concave  side 
being  the  side  that  was  formerly  outward 
in  the  tree  trunk.  Now  if  the  lumber  can 
be  so  sawed  that  these  rings  extend  across 
the  thickness  of  the  board  rather  than  its 
width  the  shrinkage  will  be  in  thickness 
rather  than  width,  and  warping  will  he 
largely  eliminated.  Also  iu  most  woods 
the  edge  of  the  grain  presented  iu  quar¬ 
ter-sawed  stock  will  stand  wear  much 
better,  and  will  not  sliver  up.  Advan¬ 
tage  is  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  North  Carolina  pine  flooring, 
only  in  this  case  it  is  termed  “edge 
grain.”  “vertical  grain”  or  “comb 
grained”  i-ather  thau  quarter-sawed,  al¬ 
though  the  effect  is  the  same. 

Another  reason  for  quarter-sawing  that 
applies  particularly  to  oak  is  the  beauty 
of  the  lumber  secured.  There  are  certain 
medullary  rays  that  radiate  out  from  the 
heart  of  an  oak  tree  much  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.  These  run  at.  almost  right 
angles  to  the  annual  rings,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  exposed  in  quarter-sawed  oak 
lumber  as  a  broad  flake,  giving  it  its 
peculiar  mottled  appearance. 

Iu  storing  valuable  lumber  before  it  is 
dry  it  will  help  to  prevent  checking  to 
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paint  the  ends  of  the  sticks  with  red  lead 
and  oil  or  other  material  that  will  seal 
the  end  pores.  Checking  is  caused  by 
the  rapid  drying  at  the  end.  The  lumber 
dries  more  rapidly  here  thau  it  does 
farther  back  in  the  stick,  consequently 
shrinks,  and  being  prevented  from  nar¬ 
rowing  by  the  part  of  the  stick  imme¬ 
diately  back  of  it  that  has  not  yet  dried 
out  and  shrunk  it  is  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  tension  and  splits.  R.  n.  s. 


Waste  Disposal  from  Kitchen  Sink 

What  is  the  best  way  to  drain  the 
water  from  a  kitchen  sink  only?  At 
present  it  runs  through  a  short  pipe  into 
the  side  yard,  where  it  stands,  an  unsight¬ 
ly  and  unsanitary  pool.  We  want  some¬ 
thing  simple  and  easy  of  construction 
that  we  can  do  ourselves,  if  possible.  We 
do  not  wacf  make  a  septic  tank  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  What  size  and 
kind  of  pipe  or  tile  is  required?  How  far 
from  the  well,  which  is  a  driven  one,  22 
ft.  deep,  is  it  necessary  to  carry  the  waste 
in  order  not  to  contaminate  the  water? 
If  carried  very  far,  it  would  go  through 
a  space  often  plowed,  so  would  have  to  be 
below  plow  depth.  The  final  disposal  at 
the  end  of  the  outlet  is  the  part  that 
troubles  us  most.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam.  The  ground  is  level.  The  location 
is  such  that  the  outlet  has  to  be  in  full 
view  of  the  highway.  G.  S.  H. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

A  Cornell  bulletin,  Sanitation  Series 
No.  4,  describes  a  small  septic  tank  made 
from  a  barrel  that  should  meet  your  con¬ 
ditions  nicely.  The  sink  is  provided  with 
a  grease  trap,  and  galvanized  iron  pipe 
used  to  carry  the  waste  to  the  septic 
tank.  Where  the  pipe  turns  at  a  right 
angle  to  go  from  the  cellar  to  the  tank  a 
tee  provided  with  a  plug  should  be  used 
rather  than  an  elbow  to  permit  a  wire  to 
to  be  run  through  for  cleaning  purposes 
should  the  line  become  plugged.  The 
same  fitting  should  be  used  where  the 
sewage  enters  the  tank,  and  a  short  piece 
of  pipe  screwed  into  the  tee  to  carry  the 
discharge  below  the  level  of  the  sewage 
■iu  the  tank.  The  outlet  from  the  tauk  is 
made  from  4-in.  tile.  A  3-in.  tee  fitting 
is.  used  for  the  outlet  from  the  tank. 
Eight  inches  is  cut  from  the  long  end  of 
the  fitting,  and  by  cutting  out  the  staves 
from  the  top  of  the  barrel  used  as  a  tank 
this  tee  fitting  is  hung  bell  up,  so  that  the 
top  of  the  bell  is  in.  below  the  top  of 
the  barrel.  The  other  bell  opening  of  the 
tee  is  outside  of  the  barrel,  and  serves  as 
a  point  to  which  the  disposal  line  is  con¬ 
nected.  The  barrel  used  may  be  an  ordi¬ 
nary  40-gal.  oil  or  tar  barrel,  and  is 
placed  in  a  round  hole  in  the  ground 
about  three  to  four  inches  deeper  than  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  barrel  stand  when 
finished.  ^Concrete  is  now  placed  'in  the 
hole  to  this  depth,  the  barrel  placed  upon 
it  and  leveled  up,  the  connections  put  in 
place  and  concrete  poured  around  the 
barrel,  making  a  tight  tank.  A  flat  stone 
may  be  used  for  a  top. 

About  25  ft.  of  ordinary  drain  tile  laid 
with  a  very  slight  grade,  and  with  open 
joints,  should  serve  to  dispose  of  the 
waste  from  this  tank  in  this  soil.  This 
should  he  laid  in  trenches  10  to  12  in. 
deep.  If  the  ground  must  be  plowed  over, 
however,  these  trenches  may  be  made 
deeper,  but  more  tile  may  be  necessary  in 
this  case.  The  purpose  of  this  line  of 
tile  is  to  permit  the  sewage  from  the  tank 
to  seep  off  into  the  surrounding  soil, 
where  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  soil  bao- 
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terta,  and  it  should  distribute  it  well  in 
the  upper  soil,  where  they  are  most 
numerous  aud  active. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  well  would  be,  as  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil,  slope,  etc.,  have  so  much  to 
do  with  this  that  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down.  One  hundred  feet  is  some¬ 
times  given  as  a  “safety  distance.”  aud 
that  is  probably  more  than  sufficient 
where  a  purifying  bed  is  used  and  the 
ground  simply  moistened  by  the  sewage 
and  not  allowed  to  soak  into  it  to  any 
depth.  This  system  being  wholly  below 
ground,  will  not  disfigure  the  landscape 
in  any  way.  If  the  sink  is  in  a  cold  lo¬ 
cation,  'it  would  be  well  to  place  the  trap 
in  the  cellar  to  avoid  freezing. 

The  Coruell  bulletin  from  which  this 
material  is  taken,  if  not  out  of  print  may 
be  obtained  for  the  asking,  aud  describes 
the  installation  of  this  tank,  as  well  as 
many  other  types,  in  more  detail  than  is 
given  here.  B.  H.  8. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


One  of  the  happiest  events  in  the  life 
of  a  man  past  50  years  is  the  unexpected 
meeting  of  some  old  friend.  Men  of  mid¬ 
dle  age  rarely  make  new  friends.  They 
make  acquaintances,  but  evidently  the 
beginning  of  strong  and  enduring  friend¬ 
ship  belongs  to  youth.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it.  is  because  we  become  a  trifle 
shy  and  suspicious  as  we  grow  in  years. 
Perhaps  friendship  cannot  stand  the  an¬ 
alysis  which  we  apply  as  we  grow  wiser. 
Very  likely  true  friendships  must  be 
planted  in  a  soil  of  faith  if  it  is  to  take 
root — and  who  does  not  know  that  most 
of  us  lose  faith  as  we  grow  in  years?  At 
any  rate,  about  the  finest  thing  that  can 
happen  to  any  of  us  is  to  have  some  old 
friend  step  out  from  the  long  shadows  of 
the  years  and  show  the  same  old  simple 
character  and  kindly  spirit  that  appealed 
to  us  years  ago.  1  know  men  who  feel 
a  little  ashamed  of  some  of  these  old 
friends — still  awkward  or  uncouth,  yet 
with  the  old  mellow  kindness  and  under¬ 
standing.  Some  of  these  men  would  not 
take  plain  Bill  or  Jack  home  to  the  fash¬ 
ionable  wife  and  daughter.  I  feel  sorry 
for  them,  far  more  so  than  for  the  man 
who  has  lost  his  money  or  his  place,  for 
they  have  lost  out  of  their  lives  one  of 
the  most  precious  things  that  youth 
handed  them  as  a  love  token. 

***** 

I  was  passing  by  one  of  the  great  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  a  Western  city  when 
a  rough-looking  man  in  overalls  and 
jumper  walked  up  to  me  and  held  out  a 
hand  well  blackened  with  grease  and  dirt. 

“You  don't  remem'ber  me,  but  I'll  .bet 
you  $5  your  front  name  is  Bert.  T  never 
can  think  of  that  long  back  name  of  yours, 
but  Bert  was  what  we  called  you  !”  There 
was  something  simple  and  hearty  about 
this  man  that  appealed  to  me.  TIis  face 
was  old  and  wrinkled,  and  he  had  a 
beard — a  strange  thing  to  see  in  the  city. 
I  remembered  the  eyes,  and  I  suddenly 
thought  that  if  you  could  shave  off  that 
beard  you  would  find  a  deep  scar  on  the 
chin. 

“You  don’t  remember  me,  but  I’ll  bet 
you  remember  the  time  we  went  to  that 
lap  supper  down  to  Mother  Gainer’s. 
Them  boys  from  Crystal  Camp  came  over 
to  clean  "us  out.  You  got  up  an’  spoke 
one  of  them  pieces  about  the  engineer  that 
got  drunk  and  run  over  his  own  kid,  and 
that  big  fellow  went  out  and  smashed  his 
bottle.”  That  was  enough.  I  knew  him. 
It  was  Dave  McKelvie.  I  worked  with 
him  in  a  lumber  camp  in  Northern  Michi¬ 
gan  nearly  40  years  ago,  and  right  there 
on  Main  street,  in  the  rush  and  roar  of 
the  great  city,  Dave  and  T  went  back  into 
the  snow — back  into  that  glorious  time 
of  youth. 

“Say,  Bert,  you  remember  that  time  I 
and  you  went  after  the  load  of  hay?  On 
our  way  we  met  that  bum  from  Crystal 
Camp.  He  got  a  little  fresh  and  I  got 
down  and  squared  off  at  him.  Then  you 
says:  ‘Boys,  why  not  fight  it  out  with 
pitchforks?  Tom,  you  get  on  the  wagon, 
and  Dave,  you  pitch  off  the  stack.  If 
Dave  can  bury  you  he’s  a  better  man.’ 
Well,  sir,  I  buried  that  fellow  so  we  had 
to  pull  him  out,  and  that  settled  it.” 

“Yes,  Dave,  you  remember  that  time 
we  came  out  from  town  in  a  blizzard?” 
“Say,  Bert,  it  was  fierce,  wasn’t  it?” 
“We  met  a  half-crazy  woman  with  two 
little  children  wandering  in  the  snow. 
She  had  left  home  and  lost  her  way.  Do 
you  remember  how  you  packed  both  of 
those  kids  on  your  back  for  over  a  mile? 
We  got  them  home,  where  the  man  was 
lying  sick.  You  stayed  and  cut  his  wood 
while  I  did  the  chores.” 

“Sure,  Bert,  sure.  I  remember — and 
much  the  same  came  to  me  later  on” — 
and  Dave’s  kindly  face  clouded  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

“How  was  that,  Dave?  How  does  it 
haopen  that  you  turn  up  in  this  big  town? 

I  thought  you  were  a  farmer.” 

“Well.  Bert,  it’s  a  long  story — as  all 
life  is.  I  saved  my  wages,  bought  a  little 
farm  and  married  the  woman.  She  was 
one  of  them  little  city  girls — a  waitress 
in  a  hotel.  I  went  in  one  night  to  get 
my  supper,  and  she  left  the  table  where 
she  was  waiting  and  came  right  to  me. 
Then  I  knew  she  was  the  woman  I 
wanted.  I  ought  to  have  known  she 
couldn’t  stand  the  life,  but  she  was  bent 
on  it.  and  we  started.  First  year  the 
drought  killed  everything.  Then  a  fire 
broke  away  from  us  and  burned  all  we 
had  but  the  buildings.  Then  I  raised  a 
crop  and  shipped  it  to  Chicago.  Them 
middlemen  stole  it  all.  That  was  three 
strikes  and  out,  and  my  wife  went  out. 
The  hard,  lonely  life  was  too  much  for 
her.  and  her  head  went  wrong.  I  got  a 
doctor,  and  he  said  she  would  be  dead  or 
crazy  in  six  months  more  of  it.  So  I 
packed  up  the  woman  and  the  kid  and 
swore  I’d  never  touch  farming  again.” 
“Tough  luck  that  was,  Dave.” 

“You  said  it.  The  day  we  left  the  farm 
we  come  to  a  little  hill  and  looked  back. 
There  was  the  little  house — I  built  it 
mvself — with  the  trees  and  flowers  we 
planted.  I  hadn’t  paid  for  it  all.  It 
went  with  the  mortgage.  The  woman 
was  all  in.  She  jest  whispered  to  me: 
“Cuss  it.  Dave,  cuss  it  out !”  Say,  Bert, 
you  know  I  could  use  language  in  them 
days.” 

“I  remember,  Dave ;  you  were  an  ex¬ 
pert  ” 

“Well,  I  done  the  job  of  my  life  that 
day.  What  I  said  I  hoped  would  happen 
to  ns  if  we  ever  went  near  a  farm  again 
would  shock  you,  Bert,  in  spite  of  old 


times.  We  meant  it,  too.  for  hadn’t  the 
farm  cleaned  us  out?  Well,  I  got  a  job. 
We  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  here 
we  are.  The  woman  is  fine  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  grown  up.” 

“Doing  well,  I  hope?” 

“Fine.  Two  of  the  girls  are  salesladies 
in  this  store.  The  other  a  teachc  One 
of  my  boys  is  going  to  make  a  lawyer. 
You'll  laugh  when  I  tell  you  what  the 
other  is.” 

“And  how  about  you,  Dave?” 

“I’m  all  right.  I  drive  this  truck. 
The  woman  and  I  have  a  little  money 
well  invested,  and  after  a  month  more  no 
boss  will  be  over  me,  telling  me  what  to 
do.  I’ll  be  my  own  boss  then.” 

“That’s  fine.  I  suppose  you  will  buy 
out  some  trucking  business.” 

“Not  me.  It’s  a  strange  story,  and 
I’ll  tell  it.  That  youngest  boy  of  mine 
always  was  a  strange  child.  He  never  did 
like  the  town.  A  good  handy  boy,  but  all 
for  the  country — said  it  was  in  his  blood, 
though  me  and  his  mother  told  him  how 
the  country  nearly  ruined  us.  Two  years 
ago  the  boss  let  me  take  the  .ruck  and  I 
took  the  family  out  into  the  country  one 
Sunday  for  a  picnic.  We  stopped  for 
dinner  on  a  lonely  road  near  a  farmhouse. 
While  we  were  eating  an  old  man  came 
out  of  the  yard  leading  a  colt.  At  the 
sight  of  our  truck  that  colt  jumped  and 
reared,  bi’oke  away  from  the  old  man  and 
went  smashing  all  over  the  place.  The 
old  man  was  helpless.  We  tried  to  catch 
the  colt,  but  the  more  we  chased  him.  the 
harder  he  ran.  Then  my  boy  says:  ‘Keep 
back  and  let  me  try  him  alone !’  Say,  that 
colt  just  stood  still  and  let  the  boy  walk 
up  to  him.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.” 

“Why,  Dave,  the  boy  was  a  born 
farmer,  like  you.” 

“He  was  that.  It’s  what  the  old  man 
said.  The  boy  went  in  and  looked  around 
and  pretty  soon  out  comes  the  old  man 
and  opens  up. 

“  ‘Say,’  he  says,  ‘I  want  that  boy  of 
yours  to  help  me  here.  You’re  spoiling  a 
good  farmer  to  keep  him  in  the  city.*  My 


wife  and  I  are  alone  here,  with  no  chil¬ 
dren  or  near  relatives.  That  boy  just 
suits  me,  and  he  wants  to  stay.’  ” 

“And  my  guess  is  he  stayed.” 

“He  did.  Even  his  mother  couldn’t 
stop  him.  He  worked  there  a  year  and 
then  the  old  man  made  him  a  proposition. 
He’d  sell  him  the  farm  on  easy  terms.  He 
wanted  .$750  down  and  the  rest  on  a  mort¬ 
gage — the  old  man  and  his.  wife  privileged 
to  stay  there  for  life.  The'boy  had  saved 
$250,  and  he  wanted  me  to  lend  him  $500 
to  clow  the  deal.  Think  of  that !  Bert, 
me  and  ma,  who  had  cussed  farming  as 
nobody  ever  did  before.” 

“Well,  Dave,  I  think  I  know  what  you 
did.” 

“Me  and  ma  sat  up  all  night  arguing 
over  it.  We  had  our  money  in  a  joint 
account  in  a  savings  bank,  and  we  just 
sat  there  and  remembered  those  awful 
days  on  that  farm.  Yet  there  was  the 
boy.  Everybody  said  he  looked  like  ma 
and  was  shaped  like  me,  and  say,  Bert, 
what  are  we  here  for  if  it  ain’t  to  give 
our  children  a  clean  start  along  the  road? 
Ma  wouldn’t  say  yes  or  no,  and  I  couldn’t. 
Next  day  I  went  to  work  thinking  about 
it.  When  I  went  home  to  dinner.  thinks 

l,  I’ll  go  up  and  look  at  the  bank  book, 
anyway.  I  took  it  out  of  the  bureau 
drawer — and  I’ll  give  you  my  word  there 
was  an  entry  that  very  day  for  $500 
drawn  out.  Ma  had  beat  me  to  it !” 

“Dave,  you  must  have  a  great  wife.” 

“You  bet  I  have.  When  I  got  down 
staii’s.  she  stood  there  crying,  with  a  big 
wad  of  money  in  her  fingers.” 

“  ‘Dave,’  she  said,  ‘I  just  had  to  do  it. 
I  knew  vou  couldn’t  the  wav  you  feel,  so 
I  did  it.’ 

“  ‘But  what  about  that  cussin’  at  farm¬ 
ing  we  done?’  says  I.  ‘Didn’t  we  mean 
it?  Don’t  you  believe  that  cusses  will 
live  ?’ 

“  ‘No.  I  don’t,’  says  she.  ’That  boy  of 
ours  will  change  it  to  a  blessin’.’  ” 

“Well,  how  did  it  come  out?” 

“Two  months  ago  the  old  man  died. 
When  they  came  to  read  his  will  they 
find  he’d  fixed  it  so  the  mortgage  comes 
back  to  my  boy.  The  old  lady  has  a  life 
interest  in  it,  but  at  her  death  the  boy 
owns,  the  farm.  Ain’t  it  great?  One  of 

m. v  girls  is  going  to  marry  a  young  feller 
who  came  from  a  farm.  They  are  both 
tired  of  city  life  and  they  are  going  out 
to  work  with  the  boy.” 

“How  about  you.  Dave?” 

“Well.  sir.  me  and  ma  are  going,  too — 
back  to  the  farm.  T  want  a  pair  of  those 
big  gray  horses.  Ma  wants  an  old-fash¬ 


ioned  flower  garden,  like  we  started  on 
that  old  place.  Say,  Bert,  do  you  think 
the  Leghorns  are  better  than  the  Reds? 
Yes.  sir,  we’re  going  back  to  the  farm. 
If  anyone  had  told  me  five  years  ago  that 
I  would  ever  head  there  I’d  have  knocked 
’em  down.  Won’t  it  be  great  to  run  your 
own  business  with  your  own  children? 
What  do  you  think  about  it,  Bert,  any¬ 
way  ?” 

The  whistle  blew  and  Dave  went  back 
to  his  job.  In  a  month  he  would  be 
doing  his  own  whistling.  I  went  on  my 
way,  thinking  how  the  love  of  the  soil 
had  been  born  in  that  boy — how  it  had 
proved  stronger  than  prejudice  or  hatred — 
how  it  had  finally  conquered.  I  do  not 
think  Dave  would  have  recognized  the 
passage  from  the  Psalms,  which  comes 
into  my  mind,  yet  I  am  sux*e  he  would 
have  understood  it : 

“And  he  .shall  he  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water,  that  briny eth  forth 
his  fruit  in  his  season,  his  leaf  also  shall 
not  wither;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth 
shall  prosper .”  H.  W.  c. 


A  Trip  on  a  Houseboat 

On  page  403  one  of  your  readers  asks 
for  some  information  as  to  houseboats, 
and  while  I  would  not  care  to  pose  as  an 
“expert”  on  this  or  any  other  line,  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  what  assistance  I  can.  In 
the  first  place,  a  good  deal  depends  on 
what  he  means  by  a  houseboat.  The 
modern  houseboat  of  the  cruising  typo  is 
a  wide,  shallow,  gasoline-driven  yacht, 
running  in  size  from  40  ft.  upwards. 
Such  a  boat  now  would  cost  for  a  50-ft. 
boat  about  $15,000  complete.  I  know  of. 
two  boats  about  this  size  for  sale  second¬ 
hand.  one  for  $3,000  (an  old  boat)  and 
the  other  $10,000.  I  have  also  had  of¬ 
fered  me  a  40-ft.  boat  for  $5,000.  You 
see,  it  just  happens  that  I  am  looking 
for  a  boat  of  this  type  for  myself  at  this 
time. 

What  I  think  your  reader  has  in  mind 
is  the  scow  type  of  houseboats ;  that  is, 


simply  a  flat-bottomed  scow  with  a  low 
house  built  on  it,  divided  inside  to  suit. 
Such  a  boat  requires  heavy  construction 
to  be  tight,  and  a  moderate-sized  one 
could  not  be  built  today  under  $1,500  to 
$2,000  with  lumber  and  labor  where  they 
now  are.  It  might  be  possible  to  pick  up 
a  used  boat,  from  some  one  who  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  it  for  anywhere  from  $500 
upwards.  I  do  not  think  he  will  find 
very  many  of  them  on  the  Upper  Hud¬ 
son.  Quite  a  number  may  be  found  near 
New  York  City,  also  in  Great  South 
Bay,  L.  I.,  and  ax*ound  Coney  Island  and 
Rockaway,  but  if  he  wants  to  start  from 
the  head  of  the  river  and  work  down  it 
would  cost  as  much  as  the  boat  is  worth 
to  tow  it  there  if  bought  near  New  York. 
A  launch  capable  of  towing  a  medium- 
size  scowboat  should  have  a  heavy,  slow- 
speed  motor,  with  a  relatively  large  wheel 
turning  at  low  speed,  and  if  in  good  con¬ 
dition  would  certainly  cost  second-hand 
at  least  $400  or  $500.  In  addition,  you 
want  a  skiff  or  rowboat,  which  may  cost 
from  $25  upwards.  Do  not  think  that  a 
small  launch  with  a  little  high-speed 
motor  will  tow  one  of  these  scows.  It 
may  help  to  guide  it  when  wind  and  cur¬ 
rent  are  favorable,  but  that  is  all.  It 
would  be  possible  to  start  from  Troy. 
From  there  he  can  work  down  river  to 
about  opposite  Grant’s  Tomb,  but  it  will 
take  quite  a  while,  and  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  more  work  to  it  than  to  :fn  auto 
trip.  As  to  towns  along  the  way,  would 
suggest  that  he  get  a  time  table  of  the 
New  York  Central  for  the  east  bank  and 
the  West  Shoi-e  Railroad  for  the  west 
bank,  and  they  will  give  him  a  fairly 
good  line  on  the  towns  on  each  side.  The 
population  can  be  ascertained  from  any 
railroad  guide,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
found  at  any  ticket  office  anywhere. 

Having  given  the  desired  information 
as  nearly  as  I  can,  I  am  going  to  offer  a 
little  unasked  and  wholly  gratuitous  ad¬ 
vice.  I  think  T.  L.  S.  has  visions  of 
sitting  peacefully  on  his  houseboat  and 
floating  idly  down  the  placid  bosom  of  the 
bimad  Hudson,  and  I  want  to  warn  him 
that  in  all1  probability  his  dream  will 
not  work  out  just  that  way.  I  do  not 
want  to  discourage  him  from  taking  the 
trip,  but  this  sort  of  boat  is  not  suited 
to  travel  on  waters  like  the  Hudson.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  moor  along  shoi’e  and 
live  aboard,  occasionally  changing  your 
anchorage  a  few  miles  or  so,  but  a«  for 
any  extended  voyaging  on  this  particular 
bit  of  water,  especially  by  one  whom  I 
would  judge  from  his  letter  is  not  familiar 
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with  navigation,  such  a  type  of  boat  is 
utterly  unsuited.  These  boats,  being  of 
shallow  draft,  with  no  hold  on  the  water 
and  with  high  topsides,  will  go  off  to 
leeward  in  a  gust  like  a  dry  leaf  on  a 
mill  pond,  launch  or  no  launch,  and  quite 
a  nasty  sea  may  be  kicked  up  in  some  of 
the  wider  parts  of  the  river  on  very  short 
notice.  Also  the  wash  from  the  Albany 
boats  has  to  be  looked  out  for  in  the  nar¬ 
row  parts. 

If  I  may  offer  a  little  more  unasked 
advice,  I  would  suggest  that  unless 
T.  L.  S.  wishes  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money  on  his  trip,  he  might  like  to  con¬ 
sider  chartering  one  of  the  small  schoon¬ 
ers  which  ply  up  and  down  the  river  with 
sand  and  brick.  He  could  charter  one 
of  these  boats  for  a  month  for  less  than 
his  second-hand  houseboat  of  the  cheapest 
kind  would  cost  him,  and  with  the  hold 
swept  out,  a  few  berths  rigged  up  below, 
an  awning  over  the  hatches  and  his  own 
cooking  and  sleeping  outfit,  he  could  enjoy 
his  trip  with  no  work  whatever  to  do,‘  as 
the  owner  of  the  boat  and  a  man  or  so 
would  attend  to  that,  and  could  really 
have  a  little  voyage  that  would  be  a  rest, 
a  recreation  and  with  any  kind  of  luck 
as  to  weather,  a  thing  to  be  remembered 
through  life.  He  could  start  up  the  river 
from  whatever  point  was  most  convenient, 
go  down  the  river,  around  the  Battery, 
under  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  up  the  sound 
to  Montauk  or  Block  Island,  then  down, 
homo  again  along  the  other  shoi-e  of  the 
sound  and  back  up  the  river.  With  a 
good,  tight  boat  (preferably  with  a  small 
auxiliary  engine  in  it  for  calms  and  har¬ 
bor  work)  a  skipper  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  excursion  and  a  family  who  enjoyed 
that  sort  of  thing,  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  he  got  done  talking  about  it  after 
he  got  home,  and  about  the  strongest  im¬ 
pression  he  would  have  by  the  time  he 
got  half  way  down  the  river  would  be 
how  glad  he  was  that  he  was  doing-  it  just 
that  way,  and  not  working  his  way  down 
in  a  flatboat. 

There  are  hundreds  of  inland  rivers 
where  the  flatboat  type  of  houseboat  or 
“cabin  boats,”  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  can  be  used  as  T.  L.  S.  has  evi¬ 
dently  planned,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
more  delightful.  I  have  done  it  myself 
on  the  St.  John’s  in  Florida,  and  it  is  just 
immense.  But  unless  T.  L.  S.  is  more 
of  a  waterman  than  I  would  assume  from 
his  inquiries.  I  do  not  think  the  Hudson 
is  the  place  for  h'm  to  try  flathoating. 

LARCHmont. 

Replying  to  T.  L.  S.,  page  463,  the 
writer  made  a  motorboat  trip  from  New 
York  City  via  Hudson  River  to  Water- 
vliet,  thence  Champlain  Canal  to  White¬ 
hall.  down  Lake  Champlain  as  far  as 
Burlington,  Yt.  T.  L.  S.  says :  “I  de¬ 
sire  to  start  as  far  north  as  possible.” 
I  cannot  tell  if  he  wishes  to  come  down 
the  river  or  up.  Anyway.  I  do  not  think 
it  practical  to  navigate  freely  much  after 
passing  out  of  the  slack  water  created  by 
the  Troy  dam. 

Houseboats  can  be  bought  second-hand 
anywhere  from  $500  to  any  amount  (very 
poor  ones  for  $500).  Any  small  launch 
will  tow  the  houseboat.  Powerboat  or 
launches  are  to  be  had  for  $250  up. 
About  a  30-ft.  hunting  cabin  launch  would 
be  more  advisable  for  such  a  trip.  I 
have  owned  a  houseboat  and  know  some¬ 
thing  about  them,  also  motorboat. 

C.  E.  IIEERLEJN. 

So  many  times  you  have  helped  me  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  a  little  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  houseboat  trip  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  463.  I  myself  have  for 
many  years  been  a  sailoig  and  am  now  a 
baek-to-tlie-lauder.  A  fair-sized  house¬ 
boat  might  be  bought  new  for  $700.  and 
a  second-hand  boat  cheaper,  according  to 
condition  and  age  of  same.  A  launch 
five  or  six  horsepower,. about  15  or  16  ft. 
long,  would  pull  a  houseboat  in  good 
weather.  In  bad  weather  it  would  be 
necessary  to  tie  up  or  anchor  on  the 
weather  shore,  if  possible.  One  would 
pass  many  towns  on  the  Hudson  of  500 
population.  The  houseDoat  would  prob¬ 
ably  displace  about  4  ft.  of  water  and  the 
launch  about  3  ft.  The  reader  could  start 
from  any  point  where  the  river  would 
follow  up  to  a  depth  of  6  ft.  of  water  or 
more.  A  map  and  guide  book  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  pui*chased.  wm.  davis. 

In  reply  to  T.  L.  S.,  on  page  463,  con¬ 
cerning  a  trip  up  the  Hudson,  price  of 
boat,  etc.,  the  price  of  a  houseboat  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  buyer’s  require¬ 
ments  as  to  size  and  equipment.  A  cabin 
launch  with  covered  cockpit  is  often  used 
in  preference  to  the  barge  type,  but  in 
either  case  towing  will  be  unnecessary,  as 
an  engine  may  be  installed  in  the  barge 
type,  making  it  easier  to  handle.  The 
cabin  launch  will  be  cheaper,  and  will 
have  plenty  of  room.  It.  is  also  faster 
and  easier  to  navigate.  I  would  advise 
the  launch.  He  will  be  able  to  get.  a 
launch  in  Albany  or  Troy,  I  think.  Above 
Albany  there  are  only  a  few  towns  hav¬ 
ing  500  inhabitants  or  over ;  south  of 
Albany  there  are  several.  If  T.  L.  S. 
wishes  to  follow  towns  of  500  or  over,  he 
would  better  go  up  the  Mohawk  Canal. 

Nexv  Yox-k.  edw.  b.  lyons. 


“I’ll  give  you  $5  a  day  spot  cash.” 
said  the  farmer  to  the  tramp  who  had 
stopped  to  beg  a  meal,  “if  you’ll  help  me 
dig  potatoes.  We’ll  start  right  now,” 
he  pointed  at  the  big  field,  “because  I’m 
afraid  the  frost  will  get  them.”  “No.” 
yawned  the  tramp.  “You’d  better  dig 
’em.  You  planted  ’em  and  you  know 
just  where  they  are.” — Successful 
Farming. 


Cultivating  the  Guinea  Hen  Crop 
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Pruning  Roses 

I  would  like  to  know  how  the  various 
species  of  roses  should  be  pruned.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  they  should  be  treated 
as  berries  ;  that  is,  cut  out  all  but  the  new 
growth  after  blooming  has  passed. 

Newark,  N.  Y.  W.  J.  P. 

All  roses  cannot  be  pruned  alike,  and 
thus  one  general  rule  may  not  be  adhered 
to  with  all  classes.  It  is  a  general  rule 
to  cut  back  weak  growers  more  severely 
than  vigorous  kinds,  but  this  rule  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  many  modifications.  As  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  common  garden  roses  are  produced 
on  new  wood  of  the  season,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  strong,  clean  canes,  and  not  so 
many  of  them  that  they  will  produce  a 
quantity  of  small  blooms.  The  chief 
pruning  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  done  in 
early  Spring,  but  in  late  Autumn  long 
canes  are  often  cut  back  to  prevent  their 
whipping  about  in  Winter  gales.  In  the 
Spring  pruning  all  old  and  weak  wood 
may  be  removed.  If  the  fresh  flowers  are 
cut  freely,  and  the  withered  ones  re¬ 
moved,  there  is  little  Summer  pruning. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  induce  a  lot  of  soft 
green  growth  too  late  to  ripen  in  Fall. 
Tea  roses  do  not  endure  such  vigorous 
cutting  back  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
all  good,  strong  shoots  should  be  retained. 
Canes  may  be  shortened  about  one-third 
in  Spring,  and  after  blooming  long  shoots 
should  be  trimmed  sparingly.  Bourbons 
need  very  little  pruning,  while  climbing 
roses  are  merely  trimmed  moderately, 
weak  shoots  and  dead  wood  being  re¬ 
moved.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  such 
rampant  growers  that  a  good  many  inter¬ 
fering  shoots  must  be  removed.  Hybrid 
Teas  are  pruned  discreetly  at  the  time 
the  buds  are  swelling.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  too  many  variations  in 
treatment  to  set  up  a  general  rule,  as  in 
the  case  of  berries,  but  early  Spring  re¬ 
mains  the  season  for  the  main  pruning 
with  them  all. 


Crossing  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers 

A  friend  tells  me  that  if  I  plant  melons, 
squash,  cucumbers,  etc.,  in  the  same  gar¬ 
den,  they  will  cross-pollinate  and  ruin  the 
vegetables.  If  they  will  mix,  how  far 
apart  should  they  be  planted?  s.  c.  s. 

Oceanside,  N.  Y. 

As  regards  the  watermelon,  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  this  plant  ('botanically 
Citrullys)  will  make  a  cross  with  squash, 
pumpkin,  muskmelon  or  cucumber,  which 
belong  to  another  division  of  the  family, 
Cucumis.  The  watermelon  will  mix 
with  the  preserving  citron,  which  is  mere¬ 
ly  another  form  of  the  same  thing,  Cit- 
rullus  n  lgaris,  but  while  the  seed  would 
be  unreliable  for  another  year,  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  change  in  this  sea¬ 
son’s  fruit.  Crosses  between  squashes  and 
pumpkins  are  reported,  but  crosses  be¬ 
tween  the  muskmelon  and  other  forms  of 
Cucumis  are  very  doubtful.  The  effect  of 
pollen  upon  flavor  is  not  well  understood, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  if  a  melon-cucum¬ 
ber  cross  took  place  the  quality  would  be 
affected  the  current  season.  The  seed  of 
such  a  cross-pollination,  if  this  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  would  be  uncertain  and  quite 
possibly  sterile.  Gardeners  sometimes 
think  flatness  of  flavor  in  melons  is  due  to 
such  crossing,  when  the  real  cause  may 
be  blight.  This  disease  is  not  always  rec¬ 
ognized  in  an  early  stage,  but  it  causes  a 
marked  deterioration  in  quality  of  fruit. 
We  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  for 
anxiety  over  such  a  possible  crossing. 


Treatment  of  Forced  Bulbs 

Last  Winter  I  forced  some  Paper  White 
Narcissus,  some  jonquils  and  some  Sacred 
Chinese  lily  bulbs.  After  forcing  them 
I  allowed  them  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  I 
have  planted  them  in  my  garden  to  let 
them  get  a  Summer  growth.  I  would 
like  information  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  culture  for  these  bulbs,  in  order  to 
bring  them  again  either  to  the  forcing 
condition  or  for  transplanting  in  a  per¬ 
manent  bed  in  the  garden.  L.  s.  u. 

Fort  Crook,  Neb. 

We  cannot  give  much  encouragement 
for  satisfactory  results  from  the  Narcis¬ 
sus  bulbs  previously  forced.  Paper  White 
Narcissus  and  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  are 
both  tender  sorts;  they  do  not  stand  the 
Winter  here  in  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
and  we  judge  that  the  climate  of  Fort 
Crook  would  be  quite  as  severe.  For  this 
reason  you  could  not  plant  them  in  a 
permanent  garden  bed.  In  the  florist 
trade  these  bulbs  are  never  forced  a  sec¬ 
ond  time,  but  one  of  our  correspondents 
reported  that  she  forced  a  Chinese  Sacred 
Lily  more  than  once.  She  let  the  plant 
gradually  ripen  its  foliage,  and  then  dried 
it  off  and  stored  the  bulb  until  time  to  be¬ 
gin  forcing.  There  is  much  risk,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  bulb  would  be  too  weak  to 
bloom,  for  it  is  grown  with  the  idea  of 
storing  up  strength  for  the  forcing  period, 
and  treatment  at  this  time  exhausts  it. 
instead  of  storing  reserve  strength. 

If  the  jonquil  referred  to  is  one  of  the 
hardy  trumpet  Narcissi,  it  may  be  allowed 
to  ripen  its  foliage,  and  then  be  removed 
from  the  pot  and  stored  dry  in  a  paper 
bag  until  Fall,  when  it  may  be  planted 
out.  It  is  not  likely  to  flower  the  ensuing 
season,  but  if  it  lives  and  gains  strength, 
it  will  probably  bloom  the  second  Spring. 


AVe  would  not  recommend  an  attempt  to 
force  it  again.  Hardy  bulbs,  treated  in 
this  way,  are  often  useful  in  shrubberies 
or  herbaceous  borders,  though  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  results  makes  them  undesirable 
in  formal  beds. 


one  ounce  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  one 
gallon  of  water,  is  efficacious  out  of  doors, 
and  should  be  used  in  this  case.  A  pro¬ 
longed  cold  rain  is  likely  to  discourage 
red  spider,  but  a  serious  infestation  so 
early  in  the  season  is  very  detrimental  to 
the  Phlox. 


pot.  with  two  inches  of  clear  space  above 
it ;  barely  cover  with  soil  More  soil  is 
added  later  for  the  stem  roots  to  run  in. 
Keep  the  pot  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  plunged 
in  a  sheltered  place  outside,  watering  when 
needed,  until  roots  are  well  formed,  when 
it  may  be  brought  into  the  house. 


Red  Spider  on  Phlox 

What  can  I  do  for  the  blight  on  peren¬ 
nial  Phlox?  I  have  a  fine  collection,  but 
some  blight  appears  in  a  few  weeks  and 
nearly  kills  all  leaves.  I  am  enclosing  leaf 
for  your  inspection.  MBS.  w.  n.  p. 

Delevan,  N.  Y. 

The  leaves  of  Phlox  sent  did  not  show 
disease,  but  were  very  badly  infested  with 
red  spider.  This  minute  insect  infests  the 
under  side  of  leaves,  where  it  spins  a  fine 
web ;  it  sucks  the  juice  until  the  leaves 
become  weakened  and  rusty,  and  if  un¬ 
checked  will  defoliate  and  kill  the  plant. 
It  is  destructive  to  many  plants,  and  af¬ 
fects  orchard  trees  during  a  long  drought ; 
the  present  dry  season  is  very  favorable  to 
it.  Cold  water,  directed  with  some  force 
from  a  hose,  will  destroy  the  insect,  and 
this  is  the  usual  procedure  under  green¬ 
house  conditions.  A  spray  of  sulphur, 


Ca.e  of  Easter  Lily  After  Blooming 

Last  Fall  I  purchased  an  Easter  lily 
bulb;  it  was  at  least  3  in.  in  diameter 
and  has  borne  nine  flowers.  Is  there 
any  way  to  care  for  the  bulb  so  it  will 
blossom  again  next  Easter? 

Michigan.  MBS.  G.  W.  C. 

When  blooming  is  over  leave  the  lily 
in  the  pot,  giving  full  sun  and  plenty  of 
water  to  keep  it  growing.  As  the 
weather  becomes  warmer  plunge  the  pot 
outride;  that  is,  sipk  it  in  the  soil  the 
depth  of  the  pot,  putting  a  shovelful  of 
coal  ashes  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to 
keep  earthworms  out  of  the  pot.  Water 
regularly  until  about  August  when  growth 
will  gradually  cease,  and  the  leavees  will 
become  „  llow  and  wither.  Water  should 
then  be  gradually  withheld  as  the  top 
dries,  off.  When  the  stem  is  dead  the 
pot  should  be  stored  in  the  cellar  where  it 
will  not  dry  out  entirely  until  it  is  potted. 
In  October  shake  the  dry  earth  off  the 
bulb  and  put  in  a  clean  pot.  Ap¬ 
propriate  soil  is  two-thirds  good  loam 
and  one-third  well-rotted  manure.  _  Put 
broken  crocks  in  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
and  put  the  bulb  in  the  middle  of  the 


Propagating  Spiraeas 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  propagate 
Spiraea  Van  Houtteii?  I  admire  this 
shrub  very  much,  and  would  like  to  know 
how  I  can  grow  plants  myself.  E.  T. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  shrubby  Spiraeas  are  propagated 
by  layers,  by  cuttings  of  ripe  wood  and 
by  root  cuttings.  The  simplest  and 
easiest  garden  method  is  by  layers,  which 
may  be  made  in  Spring.  Bend  down  a 
well-grown  shoot,  cutting  a  little  heel  in 
the  bark  at  the  place  where  it  touches 
the  ground,  without  cutting  through  the 
cambium  layer  into  the  wood.  Make  the 
earth  fine  and  friable,  and  peg  down  the 
branch,  leaving  the  tip  free.  Put  a  little 
earth  over  the  place  where  the  shoot  is 
pegged  down.  Leave  undisturbed  until 
next  Spring,  when  you  may  cut  off  the 
tip,  with  the  roots  formed,  and  you  have 
a  strong-growing  new  plant.  This  is  an 
easy  process,  and  will  be  found  satisfac¬ 
tory  with  many  shrubs.  It  is  merely  a 
cutting  that  is  sustained  by  the  parent 
plant  while  making  roots. 


Choose  the  DELCO-LIGHT  that 

fits  your  needs  —  and  install  it  now 


You  can  now  get  a  Delco-Light  Plant  that 
exactly  fits  your  needs — at  a  rock-bottom 
price. 

Delco-Light  will  bring  to  your  home  a  flood  of 
electric  sunshine — relief  from  the  work  and  worry 
and  danger  that  go  with  old-fashioned  lamps  and 
lanterns. 

Delco-Light  will  help  you  and  your  family.  It  will 
lighten  your  burdens.  It  will  furnish  the  current 
to  do  your  chores;  pump  the  water;  milk  the  cows; 
separate  the  cream  and  in  other  ways  bring  happi¬ 
ness  and  contentment  to  farm  life. 

Find  out  what  Delco-Light  will  do  for  you — how 
little  it  will  now  cost  you — and  how  it  will  pay  for 
itself  over  and  over  again.  We  will  gladly  send  you 
a  catalog  showing  the  many  models  of  Delco-Light 
and  explain  our  plan  whereby  it  can  be  bought  on 
payments  if  desired.  Write  now  for  details. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
Distributors: 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUBURBAN  ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

342-244  Third  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

All  Delco-Light  plants  have  four-cycle,  valve-in-head  engines; 
air  cooled;  self-cranking;  one  place  to  oil.  They  run  on  Kerosene — 
are  economical  and  easy  to  operate,  have  thick-plate  storage 
battery,  with  both  wood  and  rubber  separators,  insuring  long  ]jje. 


JVbiv  Mo  dels 

$2v50 

Volts  30  O'Watts 

$  ;  ~ 

32VoIts  6QOWatts 

25  Stifles  and  Sizes  $  250 
to  $1075  f.o.h.Tayton.O. 


SOME  OF  THE  25  STYLES-AND  SIZES  OF-DELCOjLIGHT 


DELC©1 -LIGHT 

There’s  a  Satisfied  User  near  you 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  |«ikl  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ONE  of  our  correspondents  took  a  little  trip  off 
through  the  hills  of  New  York  State: 

We  stopped  for  gasoline  at  a  crossroads  store,  and  the 
proprietor  wanted  to  know  where  we  were  from.  1  told 
him.  and  what  my  name  was. 

“What!  Are  yon  the  fellow  that  writes  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.?  Why,  I  have  known  you  for  years.” 

I  find  that  'by  putting  on  the  Rural  as  a  sort  of 
cloak  of  respectability.  I  can  get  a  welcome  almost  any¬ 
where. 

Wc  imagine  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  two 
miles  from  a  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber  in  any  part  of  New 
York  that  is  reasonably  well  settled.  Whenever  two 
subscribers  meet  they  are  like  members  of  a  family. 
They  have  something  human  in  common.  And  we 
take  it  from  the  following  that  subscribers  are 
thicker  than  peas  in  New  Jersey: 

Everyone  in  my  neighborhood  is  a  regular  subscriber 
to  your  valuable  paper.  Could  throw  a  stone  from  my 
place  and  hit  seven,  nside  from  myself,  joiin  insley. 

* 

S  it  a  wdiite  elephant  or  a  big  tractor?  That  seems 
to  be  the  question  regarding  the  nitrate  plant 
at  Mussel  Shoals,  now  being  discussed  in  Congress. 
In  1916  Congress  appropriated  $20,000,000  and  in¬ 
structed  the  President  to  find  the  “best,  cheapest 
and  most  available  means  for  producing  nitrate.” 
This  nitrate  was  necessary  for  the  production  of 
explosives,  and  also  for  agriculture.  At  that  time 
wo  were  obliged  to  depend  on  foreign  countries  for 
our  supply.  Witli  the  money  given  by  Congress  the 
Government  started  several  nitrate  plants,  the  most 
important  being  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.  At  this  point 
the  Tennessee  River  runs  in  such  a  way  that,  great 
water  power  can  he  developed,  and  this  power  is 
necessary  in  the  artificial  production  of  nitrates 
from  the  air.  During  the  war  the  Germans  devel¬ 
oped  this  nitrate  production  wonderfully.  It  has 
been  said  that  they  fought  the  last  two  years  of  the 
war  on  “the  melted  snow  from  the  Alps  Mountains.” 
That  is  another  way  of  saying  that  they  developed 
the  power  of  falling  water  so  that  they  could  pro¬ 
duce  all  needed  nitrates.  Before  the  war  Germany 
imported  from  Chile  about  116.000  tons  of  pure  nitro¬ 
gen  as  nitrate.  The  German  nitrate  plants  erected 
during  the  war  are  capable  of  producing  over  500,000 
tons  of  nitrogen  each  year.  Thus  by  developing  chem¬ 
ical  processes  Germany  is  no  longer  an  importer,  but 
lias  a  surplus  for  export.  When  the  armistice  was 
signed  the  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  had  not  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  contest  before  Congress  is  over  the 
question  of  spending  money  to  finish  the  work.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  about  $30,000,000  will  be 
needed  to  put  the  plant  in  full  working  order.  If 
ir  is  not  finished  the  money  already  spent  will  be 
lest  or  remain  idle.  In  Congress  the  lines  are  closely 
drawn  between  two  distinct  classes.  Opposed  to  the 
plan  of  finishing  the  work  at  Muscle  Shoals  are  most 
manufacturers  of  chemicals,  the  importers  of  ni¬ 
trates  from  Germany  and  South  America,  and  the 
large  fertilizer  companies.  The  chemical  manufac¬ 
turers  are  interested  in  products  of  their  own.  The 
importers  know  that  if  this  plant  once  goes  into  full 
operation  American  nitrates  will  in.  time  undersell 
the  imported  product.  They  are  making  the  plea 
of  economy.  We  must  cut  down  public  expenses. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  save  $30,000,000.  Even  if  the 
money  were  spent,  the  nitrate  plant  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  white  elephant  on  the  Goveraruent’s  hands. 
On  the  other  side  are  the  farmers.  They  say  that 
prices  for  fertilizer  are  extortionate,  largely  because 
the  cost  of  nitrates  is  too  high.  This  plant,  when 
completed,  could  reduce  the  price  of  nitrates  by  one- 
half.  It  will  make  America  entirely  independent  of 
foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  nitrates,  both  for 
manufacturing  and  for  agriculture.  It  will  not  be 
a  white  elephant,  but  a  great,  powerful  tractor — 
not  something  to  be  fed,  but  something  to  feed  the 


people.  That  is  the  way  the  two  sides  line  up  over 
this  question.  We  think  the  farmers  have  the  better 
argument  in  any  fair  and  broad  view,  and  we  think 
Congress  should  finish  the  job. 

& 

AN  any  reader  give  us  the  facts  about  any 
proved  case  where  sheep  or  other  live  stock 
have  been  killed  by  pasturing  in  a  sprayed  orchard? 
Our  advice  has  invariably  been  that  when  reasonable 
care  is  taken  there  is  little  or  no  danger  from  such 
spraying.  By  “reasonable  care”  we  mean  using 
some  standard  strength  of  poison  and  spraying  it 
evenly  over  the  trees.*  Under  such  conditions  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  any  serious  damage  can 
result.  In  most  of  the  eases  where  stock  have  been 
injured  we  have  found  some  accident  or  carelessness 
responsible.  In  one  case  the  dregs  of  the  tank  were 
dumped  on  the  ground.  Til  another  the  nozzle  was 
permitted  to  “blow  off”  and  leave  a  puddle  of  spray, 
or  one  or  two  trees  were  drenched  until  the  liquid 
ran  away  from  them  in  streams.  When  these  things 
happen  there  is  danger,  for  stock  will  hunt  out  these 
puddles  or  dumps  of  poison  and  lick  them  up.  We 
now  have  a  ease  where  a  sheepman  thinks  his  stock 
were  killed  by  an  ordinary  and  careful  spraying,  and 
we  would  like  all  the  facts  we  can  obtain.  We  must 
all  remember  that  sheep  are  quite  sensitive  to  many 
materials.  One  of  our  readers,  referring  to  this, 
says : 

Several  years  ago  T  saw  even  goats  killed  by  eating 
a  little  tarred  corn,  and  I  note  in  the  papers  that  there 
was  heavy  loss  in  a  flock  of  sheep  that  had  pastured 
on  the  lawns  of  one  of  the  New  York  parks.  This  fol¬ 
lowed  one  of  the  holidays,  when  many  people  picnicked 
on  the  grounds. 

*  • 

MONO  the  questions  submitted  to  the  people  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  one  regarding 
roads.  Should  the  market  roads  he  completed  before 
the  main  thoroughfares  are  finished?  We  under¬ 
stand  that  this  means  the  smaller  side  roads  which 
run  back  from  the  main  roads  to  the  farms.  If  that 
is  correct,  there  can  be  but  one  answer  by  people 
who  consider  the  real  welfare  of  the  country.  The 
smaller  market  roads  should  be  finished  first.  These 
roads  are  “feeders”  in  more  ways  than  one  A  vast 
proportion  of  the  country’s  food  must  be  carried  over 
these  roads  before  it  can  be  shipped.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  working  farmers  live  on  what  may  be 
called  “Main  Street.”  If  we  are  to  have  any  ade¬ 
quate  food  supply  or  an  intelligent  farming  class,  we 
must  make  easy  going  between  the  farm  and  the 
market.  The  most  useful  traffic  in  the  country  is 
that  bringing  food  in  from  the  farms.  A  load  of 
milk  or  of  potatoes  or  wheat  is  worth  far  more  to 
the  country  than  a  load  of  “tourists”  scorching  along 
some  smooth  main  highway.  The  side  roads  or  feed¬ 
ers  should  be  attended  to  first. 

* 

If  we  could  get  people  drinking  more  milk  and  loss 
soft  drinks,  it  would  be  good  for  all  concerned.  I  went 
to  a  Sunday  school  picnic  the  other  day.  I  couldn’t 
begin  to  estimate  how  much  “tonic”,  and  other  “rot” 
those  kids  swallowed !  Then  they  took  back  the  bot¬ 
tles,  got.  two  cents  for  them,  and  bought  lollypops  and 
other  cheap  candies.  Now,  if  those  kids  had  drank  as 
much  milk  and  ate  as  much  popcorn  as  they  drank 
tonic  and  ate  cheap  candy,  they  would  have  been  far 
better  off.  of  course.  Why  not  the  slogan,  “Drink  a 
glass  of  milk  a  day !”  Make  the  fashion  and  it  will 
“go.”  I’d  like  to  see  it  tried.  If  I  were  a  parson 
on  the  edge  of  “retirement,”  instead  of  going  into  “in¬ 
surance,”  etc..  I  do  believe  that  I’d  get  somebody  to 
set  me  up  with  a  stand  for  milk  and  popcorn. 

ELL,  why  not?  How  can  we  expect  city  folks 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  unless 
we  show  them  the  way?  The  “soft  drinks”  con¬ 
sumed  at  the  usual  country  picnic  or  celebration 
would  float  a  small  vessel.  The  same  amount  of 
milk  consumed  at  such  places  would  benefit  the 
people  and  increase  trade.  The  “milk  bars”  appear¬ 
ing  at  such  gatherings  are  good.  They  should  be 
encouraged  by  all  means.  Who  will  join  us  in  cut¬ 
ting  out  all  “soda”  and  “pop,”  and  calling  for  milk 
instead?  The  “pop”  in  the  soft  drink  does  no  one 
any  good,  but  there  is  “pep”  in  good  milk. 

* 

“ The  Oriental  is  undersized  and  ‘ ready  to  grow 
whiskers  and  sit  down  for  his  children  to  cure  for ’ 
when  he  is  fifty  years  old  or  earlier A’ 

HAT  is  what  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  told  the  Con¬ 
gress  committee  which  is  considering  a  bill  to 
brand  “filled  milk”  as  a  counterfeit  dairy  product. 
The  point  is  that  the  milk-consuming  nations,  or 
those  peoples  which  use  most  milk  in  their  diet  are 
as  individuals  superior  in  size,  vigor  and  power  to 
people  who  do  not  consume  milk.  Just  now  we  are 
having  a  run  on  the  “cocoanut  cow”  in  the  use  of 
cccoanut  oil  for  milk  and  butter  counterfeiting. 
“Filled  milk”  represents  an  effort  to  substitute  iu 
the  world’s  economy  a  half-clad,  lazy  native  lying 
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under  a  cocoanut  tree  for  a  self-respecting  and  indus¬ 
trious  dairyman.  The  fight  against  these  milk  and 
butter  substitutes  is  more  than  a  question  of  dollars, 
important  as  that  may  be.  National  child  health 
comes  into  it.  There  can  be  no  substitute  for  milk 
in  children’s  diet.  We  have  in  our  family  a  small, 
undersized  Japanese  boy.  He  is  now  drinking  at 
least  a  quart  of  milk  per  day — “and  you  ought  to 
see  him  grow.” 

tk 

PARTY  of  New  York  people  recently  completed 
an  auto  journey  across  the  continent.  At  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  they  figured  a  trip  of  3.605  miles.  The 
actual  running  time  was  154  hours,  at  23 %  miles 
an  hour.  They  used  326  gallons  of  gasoline  and  got 
on  the  average  12%  miles  from  a  gallon.  They  re¬ 
port  reasonably  good  roads  as  far  as  Bismarck,  N. 
D.  We  may  compare  such  a  trip  with  that  being 
made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrang  with  their  ox  team. 
They  started  from  Connecticut  in  December  and  on 
June  7  passed  through  Baltimore!  It  will  take  them 
nearly  two  years  to  reach  the  coast— and  what  will 
happen  to  their  oxen  on  the  mountain  tops  and  in 
the  desert?  They  do  not  worry  about  that  until  the 
snowdrifts  and  the  hot.  sands  come  in  sight.  Our  ox 
team  passengers  see  more  of  the  country  and  are 
probably  happier  than  those  who  scorch  along  in 
cars.  For  if  one  have  the  right  spirit  and  the  proper 
“joy  in  the  job.”  lie  may  lie  as  happy  in  a  man-pulling 
job  as  he  ever  could  he  in  a  Pullman.  The  man  to 
be  envied  is  lie  who  can  find  contentment  in  a  hill¬ 
side  cabin  as  well  as  in  a  palace.  Usually  the  dweller 
In  each  of  these  places  envies  the  other  for  either 
health  or  wealth. 

* 

M PATIENCE  has  always  been  one  fault  of  the 
American  people.  That  will  ever  he  one  feature 
of  public  life  in  a  republic.  There  is  a  large  ele¬ 
ment  which  is  never  quite  willing  to  give  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration  a  fair  chance,  or  to  give  an  old  adminis¬ 
tration  opportunity  to  work  out  a  new  plan.  If  after 
a  few  weeks  or  months  all  the  wrongs  are  not  made 
right,  this  impatient  element  will  find  fault  and 
attempt  to  break  down  plans  or  policies.  This  criti¬ 
cism  is  usually  destructive,  for  no  sensible  substitute 
is  offered.  Our  State  and  Federal  governments  are 
so  tied  up  with  polities  and  legal  technicalities  that 
it  would  he  next  to  impossible  for  an  admWiistra- 
tion  of  saints  to  clean  out  all  the  injustice  and 
wrong  at  once.  With  our  peculiar  temperament  as 
a  nation  it  is  likely  that  any  man  who  started  in  to 
cut  and  slash  without  considering  things  as  they 
are  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  History  reveals 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  men  who  pushed  a  little 
ahead  of  the  thought  of  their  followers  and  were 
promptly  pulled  down  and  destroyed  by  the  very 
people  who  should  have  supported  them.  Right  at 
this  time  dozens  of  great  reforms  in  business  and 
politics  are  under  way.  Some  of  them  have  not  yet 
found  the  right  road,  but  they  will  find  it  in  time  if 
we  give  them  a  chance.  Constructive  patience  is 
better  than  violent  fault-finding. 

IIE  new  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  in 
New  York  is  Judge  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  Port 
Henry,  Essex  County.  Judge  Pyrke  is  well  known 
in  Grange  and  Farm  Bureau  circles  throughout 
northern  New  York,  but  has  not  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  State-wide  matters.  One  of  his  eulogists 
says  of  him : 

He  can  prepare  a  potato  patch  as  successfully  as  he 
can  prepare  a  case  for  the  courts,  sit  in  council  over 
an  indisposed  cow  as  wisely  as  preside  over  a  trial; 
draw  the  day’s  lacteal  production  from  a  bovine  herd 
as  cleverly  as  the  opinion  of  a  disciple  of  Blackstone. 

Of  a  morning  he  superintends  the  chores  at  his 
farm.  The  afternoon  finds  him  in  the  meshes  of  legal 
lore.  The  evenings  he  spends  with  the  Grange. 

He  will  have  need  of  all  this  training  and  more  in 
his  new  position.  Tiie  R.  N.-Yr.  wishes  him  well, 
and  will  give  full  support  to  every  honest  effort  to 
improve  the  condition  of  Now  York  Farmers. 


Brevities 

There  can  be  no  question  that  some  of  the  lighter 
cultivating  tractors  are  very  useful.  When  conditions 
are  right  they  do  good  work. 

You  take  the  man  who  goes  broke  because  he  would 
not.  charge  a  fair  price  for  his  goods  when  he  had  a 
chqnce !  Do  you  feel  like  mending  him? 

Most  farmers  who  try  raising  sweet  potatoes  at  the 
North  make  the  mistake  of  planting  on  rich  soil.  The 
sweet  potato  gives  better  results  on  poor  sand.  Do  not 
let  the  vines  root  at  the  joints.  Where  the  vine  growth 
is  too  heavy  Ave  should  try  pinching  such  vines  hack — 
on  a  few  plants,  at  least. 

We  submit  the  following  as  a  new  nursery  rhyme, 
composed  by  one  of  our  readers : 

I  will  not  touch  tobacco ;  No ! 

Said  Little  Willie  Nice; 

I  dare  not,  for  I  need  it  all 
To  kill  the  apple  lice ! 
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Should  Sue  These  Milk  Promoters 

Enclosed  check  for  $2  so  it  will  be  two  years  before 
you  have  to  send  me  a  reminder. 

Don't  stop  the  paper  anyway.  First  thing  I  read  is 
Publisher's  Desk,  and  it  alone  has  saved  me  many 
times  the  price  of  the  paper.  In  spit«  of  your  warning, 
the  farmers  at  Troupsburg,  N.  Y..  seven  miles  north 
of  here,  let  Carl  E.  Davison  clean  them  out  of  $11,000 
(one  month’s  milk).  He  has  vanished  and  left  milk, 
building  and  other  bills  unpaid.  E.  G.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  at  first  hoped  that  the  Troupsburg  case  was 
not  as  bad  as  the  above  letter  indicated,  but  it 
has  been  confirmed  direct  from  the  place  with  the 
exception  that  probably  $9,000  would  cover  the  milk 
bills  due  to  farmers.  Davison  has  skipped,  and 
dairymen  have  no  security  for  the  bills.  Why.  in 
view  of  Davison's  record,  the  State  Department  has 
not  insisted  on  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  the  milk 
bills  we  do  not  know. 

Davison  represented  the  Tri-States  Milk  Company 
and  of  course  it  is  the  company  and  not  Davison 
that  owes  the  milk  hills.  Messrs.  Mersel  and  Fortgang 
promoted  the  Tri-States  Milk  Company,  and  quoted 
their  own  financial  rating  in  connection  with  the 
company  with  the  evident  pupose  of  inducing  dairy¬ 
men  to  grant  credit  for  milk.  We  believe  they  are 
the  real  debtors  for  the  bills.  The  company  is  a 
mere  makeshift.  The  Tri-States  Milk  Company  is 
Mersel  and  Fortgang.  Courts  have  taken  this  posi¬ 
tion  before  and  we  believe  would  do  so  in  this  case. 
If  they  refuse  to  pay  the  bills  we  hope  the  Troups¬ 
burg  dairymen  will  sue  them  and  test  out  their 
responsibility.  Publisher’s  Desk  would  gladly  help 
hear  the  expense  of  such  a  suit.  It  is  time  we 
showed  these  milk  dealers  that  farmers  will  not 
submit  without  a  fight  to  a  premeditated  scheme 
of  plunder. 


Investments  in  a  Milk  Company 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Rogers  Milk  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  25  West  Forty-third  Street.  New  York,  which 
is  a  holding  company  for  the  Rogers  Milk  Corporation 
and  the  Boonville  Condensed  Milk  and  Cold  Storage 
Co.?  The  stock  of  the  holding  company  is  being  offered 
in  this  territory  by  Spence  &  Co.  at  $100  for  the  S  per 
cent  preferred  and  $60  for  the  common.  They  claim 
that  funds  have  been  set  aside  to  pay  8  per  cent  on  the 
preferred  this  year.  It  is  represented  that  the  company 
lias  been  operating  successfully  for  several  years,  but 
needs  new  money  to  increase  the  business.  O.  B.  P. 

Virginia. 

We  have  had  several  inquiries  from  other  States 
about  this  stock,  indicating  that  sales  are  being 
promoted  outside  of  New  York  State.  To  our  mind 
the  assurance  that  money  had  already  been  laid 
aside  to  pay  the  dividend  on  preferred  stock  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  doubtful  value  of  the 
security.  Dividends  can  rightly  be  paid  on  preferred 
or  common  stock  only  after  the  money  is  earned  in 
operating  the  business.  If  the  money  is  set  aside  in 
advance  to  pay  the  dividends  it  does  not  come  out 
of  the  earnings,  and  therefore  would  not  be  legiti¬ 
mate  unless  paid  out  of  earned  surplus,  which  this 
company  does  not  seem  to  have.  Stock-promoting 
concerns  have  frequently  paid  back  money  out  of 
capital  for  dividends  to  encourage  further  purchase 
of  stock,  but  this  is  about  the  last  resort  of  stock 
promotion. 

Recently  the  Rogers  Milk  Company,  Inc.,  has  been 
behind  on  its  milk  bills  to  farmers.  A  judgment  for 
$1,500  was  reported  against  them  some  months  hack. 
Complaints  were  received  from  dairymen  that  bills 
were  running  two  to  three  months  behind.  Recently, 
however,  the  back  payments  have  been  paid  up 
within  satisfactory  time  limits,  hut  there  is  nothing 
in  the  experience  of  the  company  we  can  find  that 
would  justify  advice  to  make  investment  in  the 
stock.  The  information  that  we  have  would  suggest 
the  wisdom  of  refusing  to  invest  in  it. 


The  Educational  Meeting  at  Binghamton 

Another  big  meeting  of  farmers  and  educators  of 
seven  counties,  Cortland.  Broome,  Tioga.  Chemung, 
Chenango,  Tompkins  and  Delaware,  was  held  in  Bing¬ 
hamton  on  Saturday,  June  11.  The  meeting  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  George  W.  Dunn,  of  Webster  Grange, 
a  farmer  member  of  the  committee.  A  showing  of 
hands  showed  a  large  number  of  rural  teachers  present, 
about  an  equal  number  of  district  school  superinten¬ 
dents  and  other  educators,  and  about  twice  as  many 
farmers.  In  all  there  was  present,  perhaps  the  biggest 
attendance  at  any  of  the  regional  conferences  held  yet. 

Prof.  Kruse,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  ex¬ 
plained  the  reasons  for  and  work  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee.  The  school  plant  or  the  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  the  school  was  the  subject  on  which  Prof. 
Butterworth,  also  of  the  college,  talked.  lie  pointed 
out  common  defects  existing,  and  showed  where 
changes  are  advisable.  About  twenty  delegates  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  pointing  out  present  defects  and  how 
to  remedy  them.  The  need  of  a  rural  high  school 
was  strongly  emphasized.  One  farmer  supported  Prof. 
Butterwortli’s  stand  on  present  school  building  needs 
and  said  lie  didn’t  believe  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents  as  a  failure  on  the  part  of  parents 
to  understand  why  lighting  now  in  use  is  defective, 
or  why  heating  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  bad.  or 
that  the  equipment  is  so  lacking  in  many  essential 
points  as  compared  to  the  equipment  used  by  the 
better  schools.  He  said  that  in  the  homes  the  win¬ 


dows  are  half  covered  with  green  shades,  and  that 
parents  haven’t  realized  that  the  majority  of  rural 
schools  have  only  half  enough  light,  and  that  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  pupils  who 
work  in  it  six  hours  a  day.  A  farmer's  wife  pointed 
out  that  two  generations  had  used  the  same  building  in 
her  district  without  discovering  that  it  was  poorly 
lighted  and  heated  and  not  properly  ventilated.  The 
Home  Bureau  had  had  talks  on  these  subjects,  showing 
what  was  essential  in  each  point.  Improvements  are 
to  be  made,  the  school  is  to  have  its  own  well  and  a 
set  of  scales  to  keep  tab  on  the  children’s  physical 
condition,  as  well  as  other  benefits  resulting  from 
general  interest  in  the  question. 

One  farmer  found  fault  with  the  demands  of  dis¬ 
trict  school  superintendents  along  the  line  of  improve¬ 
ments,  and  several  took  up  the  defense.  One  said  there 
would  not  be  a  single  improvement  in  many  schools 
unless  the  superintendents  did  demand  them.  One 
farm  mother  pleaded  for  the  bigger  and  better  cen¬ 
tralized  schools,  and  one  rtf  the  many  benefits  that 
appealed  to  her  was  the  better  equipment,  particularly 
the  books  available.  Instead  of  teaching  a  first  or 
second  grade  child  from  one  dog’s-eared  book  about 
five  such  books  are  covered  each  year  in  the  better 
schools  making  the  little  reader  very  proficient  as  well 
as  interesting  him  more  efficiently. 

The  fact  that  voters  do  not  get  out  to  school  meet¬ 
ings  was  scored.  Much  discussion  was  given  to  the 
matter  of  district  school  superintendents,  their  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  what  should  be  expected  of  them  and  how 
they  should  be  chosen. 

One  delegate  tried  to  get  a  resolution  passed  favor¬ 
ing  a  return  to  the  old  school  commissioner  system. 
After  long  discussion  this  was  lost.  The  reasons  given 
were  that  no  educational  qualifications  were  required 
for  the  school  commissioner  ship  and  that  only  one 
was  elected.  One  cannot  do  the  work  required  now 
in  many  counties  and  very  definite  special  qualifications 
are  essential,  even  much  higher  ones  than  at  present 
required.  The  sentiment  prevailing  seemed  to  be  that 
selection  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  was  perhaps 
better  than  the  present  method,  but  that  both  are 
faulty;  that  selection  can  be  much  more  safely  made  by 
a  larger  representative  deliberative  body,  as  is  done  in 
the  cities,  where  so  important  an  official  is  not  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  direct  vote. 

H.  G.  Reed,  a  farmer  member  of  the  committee,  told 
of  dissatisfaction  with  rural  school  conditions  so  great 
that  he  sent  his  family  to  Rochester  so  the  children 
could  have  the  benefit  of  the  city  schools,  while  he 
kept  bachelor’s  hall  on  the  farm  for  several  years.  He 
told  how  at  one  time  a  personal  friend  of  his  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  teacher  in  his  rural  district  and  proved  to 
be  an  inefficient  teacher.  lie  kept  his  young  son  out  of 
school  after  becoming  convinced  of  the  fact,  and  stood 
a  contest  with  the  truant  law  to  see  whether  it  is 
possible  to  get  rid  of  a  teacher  that  is  no  good,  or 
whether  a  farm  parent  must  submit  to  such  a  condition. 
The  teacher  was  removed.  He  gave  valuable  criticism 
of  the  present  course  of  study  in  rural  and  high  schools 
and  urged  the  practical  application  of  the  subjects 
taught.  He  advised  less  Latin  in  high  schools  and 
more  of  French  and  Spanish  and  other  subjects  that 
will  be  of  real  help  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  enters 
the  modern  business  or  agricultural  fields  of  today. 

He  emphasized  the  value  of  medical  inspection  in  all 
schools,  and  said  that  in  Rochester  last  year  7,000 
children  were  operated  on  for  adenoids  or  diseased 
tonsils,  with  no  lost  cases  and  with  very  great  benefit 
accruing. 

A  delegate  took  up  the  matter  of  school  health  and 
told  of  the  county  nurse,  dentist  and  doctor  who  visit 
country  schools  by  motor  truck  with  equipment.  She 
said  it  was  very  difficult  to  lead  children  to  keep  their 
teeth  clean  if  the  teacher  hasn’t  cleaned  hers  for  a 
fortnight;  also  that  the  benefits  of  fresh  air  are  not 
understood  by  the  children  when  the  teacher  practices 
the  doctrine  by  opening  a  window  only  when  the 
school  nurse  comes  in  sight,  just  as  it  is  impossible 
to  teach  correct  English  if  the  teacher  does  not  and 
cannot  use  it  herself. 

R.  P.  Snyder,  representing  the  committee  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education  gave  some  valuable 
facts  of  actual  conditions  in  rural  schools  last  year 
Tie  was  raised  on  a  farm,  went  to  a  rural  school  and 
lias  served  in  all  capacities  in  the  schools  and  the  school 
system.  He  believes  the  one  big  factor  in  a  good  school 
is  the  teacher.  He  believes  the  rural  child  should 
have  as  good  an  opportunity  educationally  as  any  other 
and  that,  the  kind  of  teachers  employed  determine 
this  largely.  Conditions  must  be  made  so  that  trained 
teachers  will  be  available  to  the  rural  child.  "As  the 
teacher  is  so  is  the  school.”  At  present  less  than  eight 
per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  are  trained  for  the;  • 
work.  They  remain  in  the  country  as  teachers  for 
much  shorter  periods  than  city  teachers  do  in.  their 
schools.  These  and  similar  telling  facts  were  shown 
by  figures  taken  from  the  1920  records  of  the  State 
Department  of  Rural  Schools. 

In  the  village  schools  of  the  State  65  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  were  Normal  trained  teachers,  as  compared 
to  less  than  S  per  cent,  in  the  rural  schools,  and  the 
far  bigger  proportion  of  the  city  schools.  Dr.  Unte- 
gnaf  talked  on  financing  the  rural  schools.  He  made  a 
comparison  of  the  finance  system  used  in  highway  eon- 
str"ction  in  the  State  and  the  results  obtained  in  this 
and  other  States,  and  represented  a  similar  system  for 
schools,  so  adanted  as  to  secure  local  interest  in  build¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  good  rural  schools  and  high  schools 
available  to  all  sections. 

A  delegate  told  of  desirable  features  introduced  i 
Michigan  schools.  He  urged  a  board  of  trustees  instead 
of  single  trustee,  and  all  should  consent  to  the  hiring 
of  a  teacher  to  insure  a  careful  selection.  Uniform 
text  books  furnished  by  the  State  were  urged  and  were 
spoken  of  as  adonted  by  nearly  all  the  States  now. 

The  bigger  unit  of  taxation,  as  the  township  v-e 
urged  as  a  means  of  equalizing  the  tax  rates  of  the 
remote  hill  districts  that  now  get  no  benefit  of  railroad 
and  other  public  utilities  pronerty  that  makes  educa¬ 
tion  less  expensive  on  the  valley  farms. 

One  distinct  in  Tioga  County  eight  miles  long  by 
five  miles  wide  was  told  of.  where  there  are  now  36 
schools,  with  very  few  children  each.  Many  of  the 
schools,  in  such  areas  must  go  but  some  must  Stay. 

One  district  was  reported  as  having  14  children  of 
high  school  age.  They  were  seven  miles  from  a  high 
school.  The  district  voted  to  hire  a  rig  to  transport 
the  pupils  to  the  high  school  and  then  voted  the  plan 
down  because  of  the  expense.  Consequently  nearly  a’1 
of  these  boys  and  girls  had  to  give  up  a  high  school 
education.  Methods  of  handling  such  cases  were  dis¬ 
cussed  but  it.  was  deemed  a  serious  situation  by  even 
Dr.  Frank  Gilbert,  who  is  best  posted  on  what  the 
law  is  on  such  points.  He  said  the  $tate  could  and 
would  assume  the  cost  of  instruction,  but.  the  district 
must  under  present  laws  pay  for  transportation. 

After  August  1.  Dr.  Gilbert  said  a  new  law  goes 
into  effect  whereby  the  home  district  must  pay  the 


extra  cost  over  the  $50  allowed  by  the  State  for 
each  high  school  pupil  on  all  pupils  from  14  to  21 
years  of  age.  The  high  school  of  the  parent’s  choice 
is  compelled  to  take  such  high  school  pupils,  even 
though  in  past  such  have  been  denied  because  of  scant 
room  and  the  home  district  must  pay  any  extra  ex¬ 
pense  charged  by  the  high  school  board. 

Dr.  Gilbert  spoke  on  the  attitude  of  the  department 
on  rural  education,  saying  it  will  stand  pat  and  enforce 
present  laws.  The  department  is  interested  in  giving 
rural  children  the  best  opportunity  possible,  and  he 
admits  that  many  changes  are  needed. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  meeting  was  the 
distribution  of  questionnaires  covering  all  phases  of 
school  management  and  school  financing.  Each  ques¬ 
tion  is  given  abundant  space,  so  that  all  farm  parents 
may  express  their  views  on  each  question  in  full  detail. 
These  are  obtained  at.  the  office  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  in  Utica  from  E.  R.  Eastman,  secretary. 

Every  parent,  but  better  perhaps,  every  farm  organi¬ 
zation,  such  as  the  Home  Bureau  and  the  Grange, 
should  at  once  secure  a  number  of  these  little  booklets, 
discuss  the  questions  at  some  public  meetings,  and  take 
action  on  each  question,  or  fill  out  the  questionnaires 
individually.  This  is  one  very  good  way  of  getting 
existing  facts  and  the  people’s  wishes  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one,  who  will  give  much  time  to  their 
study. 

The  committee  urges  haste  in  this,  as  their  report  is 
promised  for  early  Fall,  and  all  farmers  should  express 
themselves  conscientiously,  that  later  on  the  solution 
adopted  may  be  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  people. 

The  meeting  was  a  satisfactory  one  in  that  on  nearly 
every  topic  discussed  the  sentiment  that  finally  pre¬ 
vailed  was  not  the  narrow  reactionary  variety,  but  the 
kind  that  leads  to  constructive  work  and  real  progress. 
As  one  speaker  said :  "Big  things  are  about  to  be 
done,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  good  people  of  the  State.” 
And  these  good  people  are  the  farmers  themselves,  who 
are  coming  to  demand  a  square  deal  in  education.  F. 


State  Potato  Exchange  Organized 

Delegates  from  every  potato-growing  community  of 
New  York  State  met  in  Syracuse  on  June  10  and  11, 
and  organized  an  exchange  to  handle  for  local  co-opera¬ 
tive  units  the  potato  and  cabbage  crops  of  the  State. 
The  name  chosen  was  the  “Empire  State  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  Co-operative  Association.  Inc.,”  and  the  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Syracuse.  The .  establishment  of  the  exchange 
is  the  result  of  many  months  of  work  expended  by  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  indi¬ 
vidual  potato  growers,  who  believed  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  necessary.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  farm 
leaders  believe  the  exchange  will  form  one  of  the  vital 
elements  in  the  development  of  organized  agriculture 
in  the  State. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization,  as  stated  in  the 
constitution,  is  to  promote  the  culture  of  a  few  standard 
varieties  of  the  products  handled,  to  establish  grades  and 
sell  by  grades,  to  establish  and  own  brands,  to  furnish 
crop  and  market  information  to  members,  to  obtain  top 
market  prices  and  to  eliminate  competition  and  under¬ 
bidding  among  growers,  to  increase  consumption  of  the 
products  handled,  and  to  co-operate  with  similar  organi¬ 
zations  in  other  States. 

While  the  brand  under  which  the  exchange  products 
will  be  sold  is  not  yet  chosen,  there  is  a  definite  trend 
towards  “Empire  State”  as  the  one  to  be  used.  Prod¬ 
ucts  handled  under  this  brand  will  be  of  a  grade  superior 
to  the  highest  Government  standard!  for  the  product, 
and  cannot  be  used  by  locals  unless  this  standard  is 
attained.  Otherwise  Government  standards  must  be 
used. 

The  meeting  was  more  or  less  of  an  organization  meet¬ 
ing.  and  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  perfecting  details 
and  adopting  the  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  organization  will  be  held  in  Syracuse  on 
the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  No  officers  were  elected, 
but  K.  C.  Livermore,  Honeoye  Falls,  formerly  in  the 
department  of  agricultural  economics  and  farm  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  to  serve  until 
the  election  is  held. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  directors  chosen  are: 
K.  C.  Livermore,  C.  E.  Dimon,  Southampton;  Fred 
Hopkins,  Wallace;  E.  P.  Smith,  Sherburne;  Datus 
Clark,  Peru;  E.  K.  Lucas,  Gainesville:  Gilbert  Prole, 
Stafford;  Fred  Humphrey,  Albion,  and  A.  S.  Hardy. 
Malone. 


Dairymen  and  Their  Milk 

The  milk  in  this  vicinity  is  delivered  to  the  Borden 
eondensery  at  Norwich,  and.  so  far  as  I  can  observe, 
there  is  no  particular  change  in  the  inspection,  unless 
they  may  be  a  little  more  particular  in  regard  to  having 
it  properly  cooled  to  60  degrees,  which  is  not  unreason- 
able_  to  my  mind  ;  4-know  that  many  have  been  rather 
lax  in  this  respect  in  the  past,  as  the  Bordens  also  have 
been  in  enforcing  the  rule. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  March  27,  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  milk  returned  as  too  warm  ;  some,  of  course, 
protested  that  their  milk  was  all  right  and  was  returned 
out  of  “pure  cussedness.”  I  received  two  cans  back, 
and  am  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  above  60  degrees. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  wholesale  rejection  of 
milk  ;  this  year,  as  always,  some  is  returned  for  cause. 

I  believe  that  there  was  an  increased  supply  of  milk 
in  April  and  early  May,  but  cows  began  to  shrink  very 
early,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  as  much  being  produced  as 
last  June;  there  surely  is  not  at  my  place;  the  ex¬ 
tremely  early  Spring,  followed  by  dry  weather,  would 
seem  to  portend  a  lesser  Summer  supply  than  last  year 
in  this  section.  There  is  no  surplus;  that  is  to  say,"  the 
buyers  take  what  is  delivered  at  League  prices. 

As  to  how  the  farmers  feel  about  the  milk  situation, 
of  course  there  are  various  opinions,  influenced  in  many 
cases  by  the  attitude  toward  the  pooling  plan.  I  believe 
that  many  farmers  who  support  this  plan  are  hopeful. 

I  note  on  page  816  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  article  about 
cooling  the  morning  milk  when  it  was  delivered  before 
9  o’clock.  As  mine  was  so  delivered  for  a  time  this 
Spring,  I  asked  the  barn  inspector  about  it.  lie  said 
that  the  matter  was  optional  with  the  different  stations; 
that  where  it  was  so  received,  the  weigh  can  was  divided 
in  two  sections,  and  the  warm  milk  was  kept  separate 
and  cooled  at  once ;  that  as  the  milk  was  all  mixed  in 
the  weigh  can  at  their  plant,  they  required  the  morning 
milk  to  be  cooled  to  60  degrees  without  regard  to  the 
time  of  delivery,  as  he  claimed  that  the  mixing  of  warm 
and  cold  milk  was  detrimental.  There  was  general  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  test  for  the  month  of  April.  My 
own  milk  tested  the  lowest  it  ever  has,  being  four  points 
below  March  and  two  below  April  of  last  year.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  am  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  season,  although  there  are  many  who  hold  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion.  F.  W.  P. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Pro  Majore  Patria 

Not  that  .small  precious  spot  that  gave  me 
birth 

Is  my  land  only  (all  the  rest  to  hate!) 

Thy  claim  is  paramount,  my  country- 
earth 

I  both  must  love  and  serve  the  wider 
State. 

When  long  ago  I  heard  that  passioned  cry, 
“My  country,  right  or  wrong,  my  coun¬ 
try1  still !” 

The  soul  within  me  rose  to  give  the  lie — 
And  as  it  spake  in  youth  it  ever  will ! 

Henceforth,  I  know,  no  banner  on  the 
wind, 

No  roll  of  drums,  no  legion-hymned 
song, 

The  pact  wherein  truth  held  me  could 
unbind — 

“My  country,  right,  but  not  my  country 
wrong !’’ 

I  knew  that  as  my  native  land  should  deal 
With  justice  to  the  least  of  all  the  rest, 

Would  I  unto  its  call  be  swift  and  leal — 
Such  treason  (or  such  faith)  did  rule 
my  breast! 


The 


The  day.  beginning  at  7  o'clock,  starts 
with  setting-up  exercises  and  a  rub  down, 
and  ends  with  “turn  in"  at  S  I’.  M.,  with 
lights  out.  The  “rules'’  fix  in  detail  hours 
of  work,  study  and  play,  and  outline  a 
complete  course  as  to  diet,  habits,  bathing, 
clothing  and  every  phase  of  life. 

Admiral  MeCully’s  naval  service  is  re¬ 
flected  in  his  instructions. 

“Orders  must  sometimes  be  given.”  says 
a  paragraph  of  the  rules,  “and  before  giv¬ 
ing  an  order  consider  carefully,  since  an 
order  once  given  must  be  followed  up 
until  executed,  or  authority  will  suffer. 
Choose  a  quiet  moment  during  which  to 
give  the  order,  use  a  quiet  voice  and  make 
sure  the  child  understands.  An  order  is 
to  be  given  but  once.” 


The  following  is  an  economical  recipe 
for  apple  and'  elderberry  jam,  given  by 
Government  authorities  during  the  sugar 
shortage :  Two  lbs.  windfall  apples,  1  lb. 
elderberries,  1  lb.  sugar,  ^  lb.  syrup. 
Wash,  dry,  peel  and  core  the  apples  and 
cut  them  into  quarters  and  weigh.  I’iek 
the  elderberries.  Put  the  apples  and 
elderberries  into  an  enamel  stewpan  or 
preserving  pan  with  just  sufficient  water 


Call  Again.  “Welcome,”  and  further  roses.  When  the  jar  is  packed  cover 


themes  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Among  the  collection  is  a  very  rare  “Ma¬ 
rine”  rug.  showing  a  full-rigged  “sailing 
ship” ;  several  rare  cottage,  landscape, 
patriotic  and  symbolic  specimens  that  are 
probably  unique;  also  numerous  rugs  il¬ 
lustrating  the  varied  patterns  that  have 
been  spoken  of  in  their  different  periods. 
Occasionally  the  important  details  are 
raised  and  veritably  medeled  in  low  re¬ 
lief.  This  type,  and  also  those  enhanced 
with  long  and  short  stitch  embroidery,  are 
not  often  to  be  found,  but  these  phases  of 
enriched'  hooking  are  well  exemplified  in 
the  collection. 

Much  individuality  has  been  developed 
in  the  coloring  of  the  rugs  exhibited,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  earlier  specimens.  These 


tightly  and  leave  closed  for  three  months, 
so  that  the  perfume  may  be  well  blended. 


Texas  Notes 


Harvesting  time  is  at  hand.  The  bind¬ 
ers  will  start  work  in  the  grain  fields  this 
week  (May  29).  But  the  yield  is  going 
to  be  short,  so  all  the  farmers  say.  The 
late  cold  Spring  and  many  frosts,  com¬ 
bined  with  green  bugs,  damaged  the  oats 
and  wheat  75  per  cent.  We  are  having 
warm  weather  now.  and  most  of  us  are 
enjoying  it,  because  it  was  so  long  delaved. 
Our  peaches  fell  off  after  the  last  frost, 
but  the  pears  seem  uninjured,  and  the 


pecially  m  ttie  earlier  specimens.  These  offepfember.  amlleep  welf Util  nSy 
?r!’  Christmas.  This  is  not  a  good  countrv 


mg  the  more  refined  motives  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  time  has  toned 
them  to  exceptionally  beautiful  colorings. 
One  feature  of  great  interest  must  not  be 
forgotten,  namely,  the  conventional  ob¬ 
long  is  often  discarded  for  circular  and 
semi-circular  shapes,  which  lend  great 
quaintness  and  added  charm  to  these  old- 
time  American  hand-made  rugs  so  emi¬ 
nently  suited  to  Colonial  country  houses. 


Hoesecleaning  Hints 


hearth  makes  not  the  land — nor 
meted  claim ; 

Wherever  I  have  wandered  or  so¬ 
journed. 

My  altar  kept  alight  the  early  flame 

That  for  my  country-earth  so  clearly 
burned. 

Each  land  to  me  was  beautiful,  was  dear, 

And  each  deserved  the  allegiance  that 
I  brought ; 

What  though  the  speech  were  strange  to 
outer  ear? 

An  overtone  germane  my  spirit  caught. 

l 

O  country-earth  !  Fade,  fade  those  little 
bounds ! 

^  All  terrain  is  my  own — for  it  is  man’s — 

There  is  a  patriot  freedom  none  im¬ 
pounds, 

A  love  of  country  wide  as  heaven 
spans ! 

— Edith  M.  Thomas  in  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

* 

We  have  heard  from  many  correspond¬ 
ents  who  tell  us  of  defects  in  rural  schools. 

Now  let  us  hear  something  from  the  other 
side.  What  can  you  say  as  to  points  of  gently  until  the  fruit  is  tender.  Add  the 
excellence  in  your  local  school?  What  syrup  and  sugar.  Bring  to  the  boil  and 


An  old  paint  brush  which  appears  hope¬ 
lessly  dry  and  stiff  with  paint  or  varnish 
can  be  restored  to  usefulness  by  soaking 
for  several  days  in  warm  vinegar. 

T>  .  ,  .  ,  A  dark  closet  can  be  made  lighter  bv 

to  cover  them.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  stow  painting  the  floor  white.  If  a  cellar  is 


good  country 
for  apples,  and  I  so  often  wish  we  could 
procure  some  of  those  fine  New  York 
fruit.  We  are  having  plenty  of  chickens 
to  fry  now  ;  have  several  hundred  hatched 
off  in  the  last  three  months. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  farm  wives  my 
easy  way  to  make  soap  out  of  any  scraps 
of  fat,  meat  skins,  cracklings,  etc."  I  take 
3  qts.  of  water  and  4  lbs.  ot  fat,  put  it  in 
a  kettle  or  dishpan  (not  tin),  let  it  come 
to  a  boil,  then  add  very  gradually  one 
can  of  lye.  Boil  until  the  scraps  are  dis¬ 
solver!  ;  take  from  fire  and  stir  till  thick. 
It  can  be  cut  out  in  a  few  hours.  I 
found  this  recipe  in  the  Dallas  Farm 
Xeu-s  years  ago,  and  it  never  fails  to  make 
hard,  nice  soap.  mrs.  m.  ir.  m. 


An  Old  Neiv  England  Pattern  for  Hooked  Hug 


Strawberry  Preserves  with  Pineapple  or 
Rhubarb 

Have  you  the  recipe  for  strawberry  and 
pineapple  preserves,  also  strawberry  with 
rhubarb  in  place  of  t  lie  pineapple,  ‘  which 
you  printed  a  few  years  ago?  The  pre¬ 
serves  were  fine.  e.  a.  s. 

Strawberry  and  pineapple  preserve  is 
made  as  follows:  One  quart  of  pine¬ 
apple.  peeled  and  shredded,  two  quarts 
of  hulled  strawberries,  three  quarts  of 
sugar.  Mix  the  pineapple  with  the  sugar, 
let  stand  two  hours,  then  mix  in  the 
strawberries,  heat  slowly  in  the  kettle, 
and  boil  from  20  to  30  minutes,  lied 
raspberries  may  be  used  with  pineapple 
in  the  same  way. 

The  following  is  the  strawberry  and 
rhubarb  combination  :  Two  quarts  cut 
rhubarb,  one  quart  strawberries,  five  cups 
sugar.  Let  rhubarb  stand  over  night  with 
the  sugar  on  it.  then  in  the  morning  add 
the  berries  and  cook  until  as  thick  as  de¬ 
sired.  If  desired,  the  rhubarb  may  be 
scalded  and  drained  before  covering  with 
sugar.  This  makes  the  marmalade  sweeter. 


advantages  do  you  see,  as  compared  with 
city  or  town  schools?  If  you  have  con¬ 
scientious  teachers  and  a  fine  school  spirit, 
let  is  hear  about  it.  It  is  common  to 
point  out  the  wonderful  advantages  of¬ 
fered  by  city  schools,  but  at  the  present 
time  New  York  City  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  shining  example.  Visitors  see  many 
fine  school  buildings,  but  there  are  still 
others  that  are  shabby,  old  and  unsuit¬ 
able  ;  thousands  of  children  are  on  part 
time,  and  it  is  generally  asserted  that 
political  considerations  add  to  the  teach¬ 
ers’  difficulties.  School  conditions  are  not 
ideal,  even  in  a  great  and  wealthy  city, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  rural  schools 
have  more  cause  for  pride  than  is  realized. 
* 

Oxe  of  our  correspondents,  commenting 
on  the  list  of  books  about  birds,  recently 
given  in  this  column,  says  that  the  most 
helpful  book  on  this  subject  she  knows  is 
“Field  Book  of  Wild  Birds  and  Their 
Music,”  by  F.  Schuyler  Matthews.  -While 
there  are  some  omissions  in  the  book, 
such  gaps  were  filled  by  the  “Bird 
Charts,”  illustrated  in  colors,  issued  by 
the  Audubon  Society. 


boil  rapidly  until  the  syrup  sets  when 
tested  on  a  cold  plate.  Put  into  bottles, 
cover  and  store  in  the  usual  way.  If 
liked,  this  jam  may  be  flavored  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  lemon.  The  thinly  cut  rind  of  a  lemon 
may  be  stewed  with  the  fruit  and  removed 
before  the  sugar  is  added. 


The  newspapers  have  had  much  to  say 
about  the  seven  Russian  orphans  brought 
to  this  country  by  Rear  Admiral  McCully, 

U.  S.  N.  Seven  orphans  of  various  par¬ 
entage  and  unknown  inheritance  would 
seem  an  extensive  contract,  but  the  ad¬ 
miral  views  the  job  in  sailor  fashion,  and 
his  rules  might  well  be  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  others.  According  to  the 
newspapers  under  the  “rules  of  living” 
laid  down  by  the  admiral  for  his  family, 
the  children  will  rise  at  7  A.  M.  and  go 
to  bed  at  8  P.  M.,  and  every  minute  of 
the  period  between  is  carefully  provided 
for,  with  special  routine  for  Sundays  and 
holidays.  Included  in  the  “rules”  is  a 
pay  schedule  for  the  children,  ratings  as 
“gardener  and  furnace  man,”  “assistant 
housekeeper,”  “assistant  cook,”  “assistant 
nurse,”  “first  doormaid,”  “second  door- 
maid”  and  “messenger,”  being  created 
with  monthly  pay  ranging  from  $1.50  for 

the  first  to  25  cents  for  the  last  named.  .  .  .,  _ 

Failure  to  fulfill  prescribed  duties  will  ^e..early  V,ic.t,orian  <Inys,  which  developed 

,  motives  and  themes  of  a  more  sentimental 
lead  to  deductions  from  pay,  but  corporal  natUre.  bearing  “mottoes”  such  as  that  on 
punishment  is  forbidden.  a  bridal  rug,  “Good  Luck” ;  others  with 


Hooked  Rugs 

In  response  to  the  request  for  patterns 
for  hooked  rugs,  our  correspondent,  A. 
G.  S.,  who  recently  contributed  some  in¬ 
teresting  patchwork  patterns,  send  us  the 
accompanying  designs.  They  are  both 
old  New  England  pattexms,  the  colors  be¬ 
ing  left  to  individual  taste.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Art  Association  of  this  city  recently 
sold  at  auction  a  collection  of  360  “hook 
rugs,”  collected  by  the  owner  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  following  information  is  taken 
from  the  association’s  catalog  of  this 
sale : 

The  “hook  rug”  originated  in  America 
during  the  Colonial  days  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  rugs  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  made  in  moderate  quantities 
until  the  time  of  our  grandmothers,  well 
beyond  the  mid- Victorian  era.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  the  most  important  type 
of  hand-made  American  rug,  and  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  important 
museum  throughout  the  country.  The  ex¬ 
ecution  is  not  intricate,  but  the  result  is 
a  very  substantial  and  frequently  a  most 
artistic  tribute  to  its  amateur  maker. 
The  best  foundation  is  old-fashioned  hemp 
bagging ;  any  cotton  or  worsted  of  the 
color  necessary  to  the  pattern  selected  is 
cut  in  strips,  tightly,  folded  or  rolled,  and 
after  the  pattern  is 'outlined  in  black  on 
the  burlap  foundation,  it  is  hooked  or 
pulled  through,  leaving  a  length  of  hook, 
making  it.  either  heavy  or  light  as  desired. 
The  variations  of  breadth,  length  and  reg¬ 
ularity  of  the  hooking  give  unlimited  va¬ 
rieties  of  interesting  textures,  and  often 
splendid  personality  to  the  finished  rug. 

These  New  England  rugs  were  often 
(lie  Winter  evening’s  Avork  in  the  farm¬ 
house.  Many  of  them  are  of  eighteenth 
century  origin,  and  display  excellently 
Avell-drawn  motives,  comprising,  as  they 
do,  the  early  tile,  mosaic  and  Scutari  vel¬ 
vet  rug  patterns;  others,  Avith  floral  me¬ 
dallions.  are  reminiscent  of  Louis  XVI’s 
reign  in  France.  The  animal  rugs,  bear¬ 
ing  amusing  portrayals  of  favorite  horses, 
dogs,  birds,  swans,  became  popular  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century;  the  previous 
patterns  were  gradually  forgotten  towards 


daik,  it  is  of  advantage  to  paint  the  bot¬ 
tom  step  of  stairs  white.  This  may  pre- 
A'cnt  accidents. 

A  shelf  at  the  head  of  the  cellar  stairs 
is  such  a  convenience  that  one  is  surprised 
to  find  some  housekeepers  yet  without 
one. 

I  greatly  enjoy  a  set  of  “pigeon-holes” 
in  one  of  my  cupboard  shelves ;  they  are 
merely  cereal  boxes  of  the  same  size, 
ranged  side  by  side,  with  the  open  tops  to 
the  front. 

It  saves  necessity  for  labels  and  gives 
one’s  shelves  an  attractive  appearance  to 
keep  all  spices  in  glass  jars,  such  as  are 
used  for  peanut  butter  or  dried  beef.  I 
keep  many  articles  “under  glass.” 

G.  A.  T. 


A  Little  Optimism 


Preparing  a  Rose  Jar 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  “rose 


jar 


What  sort  of  spices  are  used? 

MRS.  I.  F. 


Collect  the  rose  leaves  from  fragrant 
fully  open  or  falling  flowers,  and  dry  in 
the  shade.  A  mosquito  net  bag,  hung  in 


Another  Hooked  Rug  Pattern 


an  airy  place,  is  convenient  for  this,  as 
the  petals  cannot  blow  away,  and  can 
be  shaken  about  to  aid  drying.  The  old- 
fashioned  European  way  was  to  spread 
out  the  petals,  and  sprinkle  with  salt,  but 
this  makes  too  much  moisture,  and  the 
petals  tend  to  become  matted1  together,  so 
Ave  prefer  drying  without  salt. 

Your  rose  petals  being  dried,  you  are 
ready  for  the  pot-pourri  mixture.  To  pre¬ 
pare  pot-pourri,  in  addition  to  rose  petals, 
use  dried  leaA’es  or  fioAvers  of  scented  ger¬ 
anium,  pinks,  lavender,  lemon  verbena,  or. 
in  fact,  any  sweet-smelling  plant  that  re¬ 
tains  its  fragrance  Avhen  dried.  To  six 
quarts  of  the  dried  petals  and  leaves,  use 
one-fourth  ounce  each  of  coarsely  ground 
mace,  allspice,  cloves  and  cinnamon  ;  one  of  my  life? 


The  long,  weary  Avait  is  over,  patience 
has  been  reAvarded,  and  “Junior”  has 
arrived  at  last.  He  came  the  last  day 
of  May,  three  days  before  my  twenty- 
eighth  birthday,  making  us  five  children 
under  school  age.  I  have  raised  about 
100  chickens  this  Spring,  besides  two 
incubators  full,  Avhich  I  sold  as  baby 
chicks,  and  did1  all  my  own  work,  except 
the  family  wash,  until  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  the  baby’s  arrival,  Avhen  two  little 
girls  Avent  to  spend  three  weeks  with  my 
husband's  mother.  “Billie  Buster”  and 
Baby  Ruth  Avent  to  my  mother’s  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  and.  my  nurse  came, 
a  domestic  nurse  of  middle  age. 

That  morning  I  received  a  birthday  box 
from  my  older  sister,  who  Avorks  in  a 
large  city.  There  Avere  a  dress  and  bloom¬ 
ers  for  each  of  the  two  girls,  two  suits 
for  the  boy,  and  a  sweet  little  pink  chara- 
bray  dress,  embroidered  and  featherstitehed 
in  white  and  black,  for  Baby  Ruth  ;  also 
a  blue  velveteen  house  coat  for  myself, 
and  two  pretty  “tie-about”  aprons.  In 
her  letter  she  said  :  “I  don’t  see  how  you 
can  be  so  cheerful  with  the  prospect 
ahead  of  you  of  another  baby  through  the 
hot  Aveather.” 

I  got  to  thinking  of  it  this  afternoon 
as  I  lay  in  bed  Avith  the  baby  snuggled 
up  beside  me.  Nurse  had  the  house  in 
order,  had  done  what  she  could  for  our 
comfort,  and  brought  me  in  six  bursting 
big  dark  red  peonies,  and  was  sitting  by 
the  windoAV  crocheting.  My  thoughts  ran 
thus  : 

“IIoav  can  sister  be  so  blind?  I  am  the 
happiest  woman  living.  Whom  would  I 
exchange  places  Avith?  I  have  plenty  of 
kind  friends  and  loving  relatives,  the  five 
dearest  and  best  children  to  be  found,  in 
my  estimation,  and'  a  loyal,  thrifty,  liard- 
Avorking  husband,  Avho  helps  me  keep  a 
happy  home  and  shields  me  from  the 
Avasteful,  sinful  things  which  another 
class  of  women  call  life.  We  are  slowly, 
very  slowly,  but  surely,  building  our  farm 
and  stock  and  home  up  to  the  standard 
avc  have  set  for  them.” 

When  my  first  baby  was  small  and  I 
caught  myself  worrying  over  trifles,  I 
used  to  think,  “Oh,  well,  what  will  this 
amount  to  a  year  from  now?”  Last  Win¬ 
ter,  when  all  four  children  had  Avhooping- 
cough  together,  I  had  to  go  farther  for 
cheer,  so  I  would  say  :  “When  I  get  to 
be  old  and  our  birds  have  all  flown,  won’t 
I  look  back  on  these  days  as  the  happiest 
I  think  so.  At  least,  they 


ounce  each  of  gum  benzoin  pounded 
coarse,  one  ounce  chipped  orris  root,  a 
little  dried  and  pulverized  orange  and 
lemon  peel,  sandalwood  sawdust  and  poav- 
dered  myrrh.  Mix  all  together  and  pack 
in  the  rose  jar.  In  the  bottom  put  a  little 
oil  of  rose  and  a  grain  of  musk ;  then 
pack  in  prepared  mixture.  Some  add,  as 
each  layer  is  packed,  a  little  bay  rum, 
but  Ave  think  this  overpowers  the  odor  of 


are  all  under  one  roof  with  me,  where  I 
can  care  for  them  and  guide  them.” 

Having  children  is  not  the  worst  trag¬ 
edy  of  a  woman’s  life  by  a  good  deal,  and 
Avho  wants  to  be  idle  Avhen  she  is  filled 
Avith  a  healthy,  youthful  energy  which 
goes  to  rest  some  nights,  oh,  so  tired,  but 
rebounds  with  fresh  hope  and  vigor  with 
the  first  bird  calls  in  the  morning? 

MRS.  OLOVA  1IUSTLE. 
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Favorite  Homemade  Camlioo 


Rush  Chair  Seats 


White  Taffy  (Excellent). — Two  measur¬ 
ing  cups  granulated  sugar,  one-half  meai- 
uring  cup  white  corn  syrup,  two  level 
tablespoons  butter,  one  and  one-third 
measuring  cup  water.  Put  *11  of  the 
above  ingredients  together  in  a  granite 
pan  and  boil  until  the  mass  will  ‘"clink” 
slightly  when  dropped  into  cold  water 
and  struck  against  the  side  of  the  tea¬ 
cup,  then  pour  out  on  a  buttered  plate 
and  let  cool.  When  the  mass  has  cooled 
sufficiently  not  to  burn  put  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla  on  it  and  begin  pulling. 
The  longer  it  is  pulled  the  less  apt  it  is 
lo  stick  to  one’s  teeth.  When  quite  white 
roll  into  small  bits  and  lay  on  waxed 
paper.  One  may  add  hiekorynut  meats  if 
desired.  This  candy  tastes  very  much 
like  ice  cream  candy. 

Patience. — Another  excellent  homemade 
candy  is  named  “Patience,”  probably  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  some  patience  to  make  it, 
but  it  is  well  work  one’s  trouble. 

One  measuring  cup  of  granulated  su¬ 
gar.  one-half  measuring  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
one-half  level  tablespoon  butter.  Put  the 
above  ingredients  into  a  granite  pan  and 
bring  to  the  boiling  point.  Into  another 
dry  granite  pan  put  one-half  measuring 
cup  of  granulated  sugar  and  heat  it  slow¬ 
ly  until  it  is  'well  melted  and  browned ; 
lie  careful  not  to  burn  it.  The  sugar  will 
melt  and  brown  nicely  if  stirred  and 
heated  gradually,  but  it  will  take  a  little 
time  to  do  it  properly.  When  properly 
browned  pour  the  boiling  mixture  from 
the  other  pan  into  the  melted  sugar  and 
stir  and  continue  to  boil  for  awhile.  Then 
pour  off  the  liquid,  add  a  little  water  to 
the  chunks  of  sugar  that  stick  to  the  pan 
and  spoon  and  boil  until  it  is  a  syrup ; 
then  put  the  two  mixtures  together  and 
continue  to  boil  until  the  mixture  makes 
a  very  soft  ball  when  dropped  into  cold 
water.  Remove  from  the  fire,  set  in  cold 
water  until  the  finger  can  be  held  in  it 
without  burning,  then  stir  in  three-quar¬ 
ters  measuring  cup  of  hickorynuts  or  any 
other  kind  of  nut  meats,  pour  out  on  * 
plate  and  let  cool.  When  partially  cooled 
mark  off  in  squares  with  a  knife.  If  the 
candy  seems  too  soft  it  may  be  put  back 
into  the  pan  with  a  little  water  and 
cooked  again  without  injury  to  it.  but  the 
candy  is  inclined  to  harden  a  little  bit 
more  all  the  time  as  it  stands,  so  it  will 
not  matter  if  it  is  a  little  bit  soft  at  first. 
When  melting  the  sugar  heat  it  until  it 
is  a  nice  tan  color — not  too  deep  a  brown. 
In  making  this  candy,  after  the  nuts  have 
been  added  stir  the  mixture  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  thicken  or  set  slightly;  then  pour 
out  on  a  buttered  plate. 

Chocolate  Creams. — Anybody  can  make 
delicious  chocolate  creams  by  following 
this  recipe  very  carefully.  For  six  dozen 
creams  put  the  following  into  a  broad- 
bottomed  granite  pan:  I %  measuring 
cups  of  granulated  sugar,  1  %  measuring 
cups  confectioners’  sugar,  one  measuring 
cup  of  boiling  water.  Boil  briskly  for 
10  or  15  minutes,  or  until  the  mixture 
will  make  a  very  soft  ball  when  dropped 
into  cold  water.  It  should  hardly  make 
a  ball  at  all — just  a  soft  bunch.  This  is 
a  particular  point,  for  if  you  boil  it  too 
much  it  will  be  difficult  to  work  later  on, 
and  if  it  is  not  boiled  enough  the  mass 
will  be  inclined  to  run,  but  a  little  expe¬ 
rience  will  soon  help  one  to  know  when 
it  is  right.  In  making  fondant  for  choco¬ 
late  creams  be  sure  to  use  granulated 
sugar  made  from  cane,  as  beet  granulated 
sugar  is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  likely 
to  be  more  like  taffy  and  not  disposed  to 
turn  into  fondant  at  the  proper  stage. 

Do  not  stir  the  least  hit  while  it  is  hoil- 
ing  nor  disturb  it  in  any  way  unless  to  re¬ 
move  scum  from  the  top  with  a  knife 
blade  wrapped  with  a  clean  white  cloth. 
When  boiled  sufficiently  place  the  pan  in 
a  dishpan  of  very  cold  water  and  let  it 
stand  until  the  finger  can  be  held  in  it 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  without  burn¬ 
ing.  Tt  should  still  be  pretty  warm,  but 
»1  ill  not  burn.  This  is  another  important 
point,  for  if  the  mixture  is  not  allowed  to 
cool  sufficiently  it  will  “grain”  when 
stirred,  and  if  it  is  cooled  too  much  it  will 
be  difficult  to  stir,  so  watch  it  carefully 
at  this  point.  When  cooled  just  right 
stir  briskly  with  a  silver  spoon.  It  -will 
soon  begin  to  get  creamy,  stir  a  little 
longer  and  then  pour  out  on  a  buttered 
plate  and  begin  working  vigorously  with 
the  hands  like  bread  dough.  If  the  en¬ 
tire  mass  is  to  be  made  into  chocolate 
creams,  while  working  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla  and  one-half  teaspoon  of 
lemon  extract.  If  one  desires,  half  of  the 
mass  may  be  made  into  creams  and  the 
other  half  divided  and  peppermint  drops 
and  cocoanut  squares  made  of  it.  Do  not 
put  the  vanilla  and  lemon  into  the  part 
used  for  peppermint  and  cocoanut  candy. 
Be  careful  not  to  use  too  much  of  the 
essence  of  peppermint  or  the  candy  will 
be  spoiled.  Just  a  tiny  portion  goes  a 
long  way.  Work  shredded  cocoanut  into 
the  candy  until  it  will  not  take  up  very 
much  more  and  shape  into  squares. 

To  finish  the  creams  take  small  bits  of 
the  fondant  and  roll  into  balls;  place  on 
a  plate  to  cool.  When  hardened  take  un¬ 
sweetened  bitter_  chocolate,  shave  into 
small  bits,  put  info  a  dessert  dish  and 
set  over  the  top  of  a  boiling  tea  kettle  to 
melt.  When  well  melted  roll  the  white 
balls  around  in  it,  lift  out,  carefully  and 
place  on  waxed  paper  or  a  buttered  plate. 
If  the  chocolate  runs  too  much  when  the 
creams  are  placed  on  the  paper  let  the 
mixture  cool  a  bit.  Anybody  can  make 
v"nBv  delicious  creams  by  following  this 
jee  po  carefully.  ida  b.  brown. 


I  noticed  an  inquiry  about  the  art  of 
making  rush  seats  for  chairs.  In  answer 
I  would  say  that  the  Modern  Priscilla  of 
March,  1917,  has  an  article  describing  the 
reseating  of  chairs  with  rush,  also  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  process. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  rush  (cat-tails).  The  one  with 
the  long  leaf  is  the  one  used  for  chair 
seats  ;  the  other,  or  narrow  leaf,  is  used 
for  calking  barrels.  airs.  w.  l  c. 

In  answer  to  request  for  information 
regarding  bottoming  chairs  with  rushes 
(cat-tail  flags),  the  following  instructions 
are  given  :  Cut  flags  as  soon  as  they  at¬ 
tain  their  full  growth  (height).  Cut  8  in. 
below  the  point,  all  the  leaves  are  un¬ 
rolled.  Spread  carefully,  after  carefully 
separating  the  leaves,  on  a  smooth  floor, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  keeping  the 
butts  even.  A  dark  attic  is  preferred. 
Turn  them  over  every  two  or  three  days, 
taking  up  as  many  as  you  can  clasp  with 
both  hands ;  raise  slowly  until  the  tips 
clear  the  floor,  turn  them  over  and  draw 
them  on  the  floor  to  straighten  out  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0774.  Girl’s  coat 
with  vest,  8  to  14 
years.  0778.  Girl's 
plaited  skirt,  8  to  14 
years.  The  medium 
size  coat  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yds.  of 
material  30  in. 
wide;  2!4  yds.  44; 
1%  yds.  54.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  3  yds. 
of  material  32  in. 
wide;  2%  yds.  44  or 
54.  Each  20  cents. 


2080.  Girl’s  mid¬ 
dy  suit,  2  to  8 
years.  The  medium 
size  will  require  3 
yds.  of  material  30 
in.  wide,  214  yds. 
44,  1%  yds.  54.  20 

cents. 


2009.  Girl's  dress 
with  bloomers,  2,  4 
and  0  years.  The 
medium  size  dress 
will  require  2%  yds. 
of  material  30  in. 
wide,  2  yds.  44,  1% 
yds.  54,  with  1!4 
yds.  30  or  44;  %  yd. 
54  for  the  bloomers. 
20  cents. 


2083.  Girl’s  yoke 
dress,  2  to  10  years. 
1004.  Separate  mo¬ 
tifs  in  cherry  de¬ 
sign,  suitable  for 
any  trimming  pur¬ 
pose.  The  medium 
size  will  require  2!A 
yds.  of  material  30 
in.  wide;  2%  yds. 
44;  2  yds.  54.  Each 
20  cents. 


leaves.  Reave  a  path  between  those 
turned  and  t ho  others.  When  thoroughly 
dry  they  will  be  strong  and  pliable. 

Take  the  number  of  leaves  required  to" 
make  a  strand  the  size  you  wish,  cut  off 
the  butts  to  where  they  are  pliable,  and 
twist  6  in.  Lay  the  strand  on  the  top 
of  the  round  at  the  back  of  the  seat, 
against  the  post.  Carry  it.  round  and  up 
to  the  strand,  untwist  about  2  in.  of  tho 
end,  place  the  leaves  alongside  three  in 
the  strand1  and  twist  tightly  to  hold  the 
strand  to  the  back  round.  Carry  the 
strand  over  the  round  in  front,  hard  up 
to  the  post,  bring  it  around  the  strand 
and  wind  on  the  side,  carry  across  to  the 
opposite  side,  around  up  and'  over  the 
front  round,  and  so  continue  until  the 
seat  is  completed. 

As  you  bring  the  strand  up  at  each  cor¬ 
ner  put  in  what  will  be  needed  to  keep 
the  size  of  the  strand  uniform;  place  the 
leaf  upright  around  the  strand  and  twist 
tightly.  After  the  seat  is  completed,  wtih 
a  sharp  knife  cut  off  the  butts  smoothly 
about  an  inch  from  the  seat.  Always 
keep  the  strand  twisted  hard. 

A  pin  shaped  like  a  headed  bolt,  about 
8  in.,  turned,  of  hard  wood,  1%  in.  thick, 
is  of  great  assistance  in  crowding  the 
strands  together.  n. 


Oil  Burners 

As  regards  oil  burners,  there  is  only  one 
better  than  oil.  and  that  is  gas.  How¬ 
ever,  since  we  are  not  suitably  located  for 
that,  we  use  an  oil  burner,  and  find  it 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  As  to  the 


noise,  there  are  woi’se  noises  than  come 
from  the  use  of  an  oil  burner  that  thou¬ 
sands  have  to  put  up  with,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  the  chefs  and  cooks  aboard  modern 
cruisers  and  battleships,  where  batteries 
of  10  or  more  oil  burners  are  in  almost 
constant  operation,  burners  of  10  times 
the  power  and  noise,  or  living  in  tene¬ 
ments  along  the  elevated  railroad  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  for  instance,  etc. 

As  stated,  we  use  one,  and  are  able 
thereby  to  convert  an  ordinary  cooking 
range  into  a  gas  range,  where  all  the 
fumes  are  at  once  carried  out  through  the 
chimney,  whereas  with  an  oil  stove  all 
the  fumes  are  in  the  room,  and  incident¬ 
ally  all  the  oxygen  in  the  room  is  being 
destroyed.  As  good  bread  has  been 
baked  in  the  range  oven  while  using  oil 
as  ever  was  produced  by  any  other  heat. 
As  regards  soot,  the  latter  can  have  no 
reason  to  exist  if  drafts  are  in  good  order 
and  if  burner  is  cleaned  once  in  a  while. 
It  has  never  troubled  us,  and,  all  things 
being  equal,  should  not  trouble  anyone. 
We  find  it  handy  under  any  and  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  no  red 
stoves,  and  a  comfortable  kitchen  on  the 
hottest  day.  In  connection  with  this  al¬ 
low  me  to  add  that  in  the  East  hundreds 
of  the  large  manufacturing  concerns,  ho¬ 
tels  and  newspaper  plants  are  converting 
their  plants  over  to  oil-burning  opera¬ 
tives  for  heat  and  power,  and  more  would 
do  so  if  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  oil, 
such  as  they  use,  could  be  supplied,  w. 


ALE 

GOOD 

OES 

Send  now  for  Special 
Sale  book,  just 
bursting  with  wonder¬ 
ful  shoe  values — di¬ 
rect  from  the  maker's 
last  to  your  foot.  Not  a 
penny  of  middlemen's 
profits  to  pay.  Send 
name  and  address 
now  to 


FROM  THE  SALE  B - 


Quickstep  Skue  Go. 
Dept.  X?1 
Boston,  Mass. 


GAS,  COAL  and  OIL  STOVES 

PORCELAIN,  Enameled  and  Black  Combination 
Coal  and  Gas  Ranges — Steam,  Hot  Water  Heaters. 
Laundry  Stove*.  Also  Repairs  of  all  makes. 

STOVE  REPAIR  CORPORATION 

228,  230  Water  Street,  Cor.  Beckman,  Now  York 

Branch,  181  Mulberry  Street,  Newark,  N .  J. 


Two  Useful  Hints 

I  find  many  persons  still  unaware  that 
Toses  and  other  cut  flowers  may  be  kept 
fresh  in  vases  for  days  by  'being  well 
sprinkled  with  cold  water  several  times  a 
day.  I  have  kept  roses  nearly  a  week  by 
this  means,  even  in  hot  weather. 

One  of  the  little  sprinkler  tops  attached 
to  a  cork  sold  at  department  stores  makes 
the  sprinkling  of  clothes  a  pleasure,  and  is 
equally  valuable  for  spraying  young  seed¬ 
lings  or  cut  dowel's.  The  top  may  he 
used  with  an  ordinary  bottle.  G.  A.  T. 


Pear  Conserve 

Will  you  print  again  the  recipe  for 
making  pear  conserve?  It  was  something 
fine,  but  lost  recipe.  It  was  made  with 
pears,  lemons,  oranges,  sugar  and  wal¬ 
nuts',  but  do  not  know  just  how  much  to 
use.  s.  J.  B. 

We  have  no  recipe  for  pear  conserve 
containing  oranges  and  walnuts.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  was  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
some  years  ago :  Eight  pounds  pears, 
peeled,  cored  and  sliced,  8  lbs.  sugar,  juice 
of  six  lemons,  rind  of  three  cut  fiue  and 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  a  little  water ; 
two  ounces  of  white  ginger  root  cut  fine ; 
one  quart  water.  Boil  fruit,  sugar,  water 
and  ginger  together  very  slowly  for  two 
hours  and  a  half;  then  add  lemon  juice 
and  lemon  peel,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  then  put  in  small  glasses.  Per¬ 
haps  some  reader  may  be  able  to  give  the 
other  recipe. 


|  The  Farmer 
|  His  Own  Builder 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 

—  o*  building  information  from  concrete  to 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sate  by 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  clean  kitchen 
lightens  each  day’s  work 

IT’S  A  PLEASURE  to  work  in  a  kitchen  that 
is  easy  to  keep  spick-and-span  all  of  the  time! 
Cleanliness  and  contentment  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  doesn’t  collect 
dust  and  dirt.  No  bother  with  coal  and  wood,  no 
ashes  to  take  care  of.  It  stands  well  up  from  the 
floor,  you  can  sweep  under  it  and  behind  it. 

It  is  so  easy  to  light  and  regulate  that  when  you’re 
through  cooking  you  simply  put  it  out,  thus  saving 
much  fuel  besides  keeping  the  kitchen  cool. 

The  New  Perfection  Water  Heater  is  another  convenience  for 
the  housekeeper.  Ask  lo  see  it. 

Made  in  two,  three  and  four-burner  sizes,  with  or  without 
warming  cabinet.  Leading  dealers  everywhere. 


For  be$l  faults  use 
Socony  Kerosene 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Various  Feeding  Questions 

What  should  I  feed  a  Jersey  cow  with 
calf  two  weeks  old,  a  bull  one  year  old, 
three  Jersey  cows  just  freshening,  a  sow 
with  pigs,  a  boar  one  year  old?  I  have 
cornstalks,  Timothy  hay  and  corn. 

New  York.  w.  e. 

While  Timothy  hay  does  not  make  a 
satisfactory  roughage  for  either  dairy 
cows  or  bulls,  it  is  doubtful  whether  you 
could  sell  it  to  advantage  and  purchase 
Alfalfa  or  clover  h^y  instead.  I  should 
prefer  the  cornstalks  to  the  Timothy  hay, 
especially  if  tbe£  arc  well-cured  and  leafy. 
Since  variety  is  so  important  in  a  ration 
for  milking  cows,  you  could  use  a 
compounded  feed,  carrying  from  18  to 
24  per  cent  of  protein,  and  use  7  lbs. 
of  the  mixed  /  and  3  lbs.  of  the  corn- 

meal.  Feed  1  of  this  mixture  daily 

for  each  3 (  llw.  of  milk  produced. 

The  bull  can  fed  the  same  ration, 

although,  of  cou  ■,  less  in  quantity.  If 
the  three  Guern^  /  cows  have  access  to 
pasture  I  should  ®  equal  parts  of  the 
ready  ration  and  uneal  for  their  daily 
feed.  Feed  them  porously  of  this  grain 
mixture.  They  ought  to  have  a  better 
roughage,  but  they  can  get  along  very 
nicely  if  they  have  access  to  pasture 
grass. 

For  the  brood  sow  with  her  nursing 
pigs  I  should  use  a  ration  consisting  of 
five  parts  of  cornmeal,  three  parts  of 
ground  oats,  two  parts  of  middlings  and 
one  part  of  tankage.  In  addition  I  should 
let  her  have  access  to  either  pasture  grass 
or  some  green  forage,  or  else  let  her 
have  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  For  the 
boar  I  should  use  the  same  ration, 
minus  the  middlings.  Here,  again,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  feed  a  growing  boar  as 
much  grain  as  a  brood  sow  nursing  a 
large  Utter  of  pigs.  However,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  hoar  growing  and  gain¬ 
ing  every  day  until  he  reaches  maturity. 


Ration  for  Young  Calves 

I  have  a  couple  of  good  Holstein  grade 
heifer  calves  three  days  old  that  I  aui 
anxious  to  raise  successfully,  but  am  ex¬ 
tremely  short  of  spare  milk.  I  would  like 
your  advice  on  the  best  feed  to  use.  I 
can  secure  about  eight  quarts  of  sepa¬ 
rator  milk  daily  for  each  of  them,  or  four 
quarts  of  new  milk,  and  thought  I  might 
use  t!  's  in  combination  with  rolled-oat 
gruel  and  calfmeal  or  other  grains.  What 
is  the  best  grain  (dry)  for  a  calf  as  soon 
as  he  will  eat  it,  and  the  proper  amount 
to  feed  daily?  II.  V.  M. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Holstein 
calves  in  question  be  fed  on  new  milk  for 
the  first  10  days  or  two  weeks.  Then  the 
change  can  gradually  be  made  from  new 
milk  to  skim-milk  by  reducing  the  new 
milk  1  lb.  per  day  and  substituting  an 
equal  amount  of  skim-milk.  The  transfer 
from  new  milk  to  skim  milk  ought  to  be 
completed  in  eight  or  10  days.  Usually 
more  calves  are  injured  from  overfeeding 
thau  from  underfeeding  with  skim-milk  : 
hence  I  am  sure  that  I  should  not.  under 
any  circumstances,  feed  more  than  seven 
or  eight  quarts  of  skim-milk  per  day.  The 
utensils  must  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary 
and  the  calves  should  be  supplied  with 
their  milk  regularly.  When  the  change 
from  new  milk  to  skim-milk  is  unde  - 
taken,  then  I  should  secure  some  calf- 
meal  and  feed  this  product  as  directed. 
Calfmeals  are  in  themselves  complete 
feeds,  but  when  they  are  fed  in  con  unc¬ 
tion  with  skim-milk  perhaps  the  best  re¬ 
sults  prevail. 

Concerning  a  suitable  grain  ration  to 
supplement  calfmeal,  a  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  wheat  middlings,  hominy 
meal,  sieved  oats  and  wheat  bran  with  10 
per  cent  of  oilmeal  added,  has  been  used 
with  splendid  results.  Smear  the  nose  of 
the  young  calf  with  a  taste  of  this  grain 
mixture  immediately  following  his  feeding 
of  milk,  and  you  will  excite  his  curiosity 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  search 
around  and  locate  the  feed,  box  where 
more  of  this  same  mineral  is  available 
It  is  surprising  how  soon  young  calves 
will  nibble  away  at  choice  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  and  leafy  products  of  this 
character  are  well  suited  for  use  in  feed¬ 
ing  young  animals.  There  is  very  little 
to  be  gained  by  turning  calves  out  to  grass 
until  they  are  more  than  six  months  of 
age.  Grass  in  itself  is  very  washy,  and 
while  outside  quarters  are  usually  more 
sanitary  than  box  stalls,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  youngsters  do  better  when 
stable  fed  during  their  early  growing  pe¬ 
riod.  As  to  the  amount  of  grain  to  feed, 
keep  a  small  amount  of  the  suggested 
mixture  in  the  feed  boxes  at  all  times,  or 
provide  daily  such  amounts  as  the  calves 
will  clean  up  with  relish. 


Silage  Questions 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  silo,  and 
want  to  raise  silage  corn.  Should  it  be 
sown  with  a  drill  or  corn  planter,  also 
how  much  to  the  acre?  When  feeding 
silage  how  many  pounds  a  day  per  cow, 
also  if  fed  with  grain?  I  have  a  Holstein 
herd  of  nine  cows,  and  wish  to  feed  to 
produce  a  fairly  good  lot  of  mik.  Do  I 
have  to  feed  clover  hay,  and  how  many 
times  a  day?  F.  R. 

Corn  intended  for  silage  should  be 
planted  in  rows  3  ft.  G  in.  apart,  and 
should  be  drilled  in  the  row  from  8  to  10 
in.  apart.  It  should  be  planted  with  the 
corn  planter,  and  not  with  the  grain 
drill,  as  you  have  suggested.  One  of  the 
best  varieties  is  Luce’s  Favorite.  This  is  a 
variety  produced  extensively  on  Long 
Island  and  distributed  through  the  Grange 
League  Federation  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
No  doubt  you  can  obtain  same  from  your 
local  feed  or  seed  merchant.  It  is  a 
variety  that  will  mature  in  your  section 
and  will  yield  abundantly,  provided  the 
soil  is  productive.  It  should  be  ensiled 
when  the  ears  are  in  the  glazing  stage, 
and  under  average  conditions  you  can 
count  from  eight  to  12  tons  per  acre. 
Cows  "weighing  over  1,000  lbs.  will  con¬ 
sume  an  average  of  about  35  lbs.  of  silage 
Iter  day.  This  should  be  supplied  in  two 
feedings,  morning  and  night,  and  the 
grain  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  silage 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

If  you  propose  to  limit  your  herd  to 
nine  or  10  animals,  then  make  sure  that 
you  do  not  choose  a  silo  too  great  in 
diameter.  Assuming  that  you  will  use 
the  silage  only  during  the  Winter  months, 
say  during  a  period  of  seven  months,  and 
provided  you  use  35  lbs.  per  day,  you  will 
require  approximately  four  tons  of  silage 
per  cow,  or  for  nine  cows  you  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  capacity  of  36  or  40  tons.  A 
silo  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  28  ft.  high  has 
a  capacity  of  42  tons,  provided  it  is  filled 
and  refilled.  On  the  other- hand,  if  you 
propose  to  feed  silage  during  the  entire 
year,  or  let  us  say,  wish  to  provide  a  silo 
with  a  capacity  of  74  tons,  a  silo  12  ft. 
in  diameter  and  32  ft.  high  will  provide 
for  this  much  silage.  It  is  necessary  to 
feed  grain  in  conjunction  with  the  silage 
both  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
amount  should  vary  from  G  to  10  lbs.  per 
cow  per  day,  depending,  of  course,  upon 
her  milk  yield.  If  you  use  ready-mixed 
feed  you  should  count  on  feeding  1  lb.  of 
grain  daily  for  each  3*4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  cow  per  day.  In  addition,  pro¬ 
vide  all  of  the  clover  hay  that  she  will 
clean  up  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  let  her  have  free  access  to  such  rough- 
age  as  cornstalks  or  corn  fodder. 


reeding  Idle  Horse 

I  have  two  horses  which  have  been 
standing  idle  for  six  weeks  while  I  was 
laid  up,  but  are  getting  to  work  now'. 
Have  two  Jersey  cows,  one  about  800 
lbs.,  dry,  due  in  a  short  time  ;  one  about 
1)00  lbs.,  now  milking,  but  will  dry  her 
off.  as  soon  as  the  other  freshens.  My 
Timothy  is  all  fed  out ;  have  plenty  of 
mixed  fine  hay  and  a  little  oat  hay,  less 
than  half  a  ton.  Am  about  at  the  end 
of  my  ear  corn,  hardly  five  bushels  left; 
have  plenty  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  weigh¬ 
ing  only  about  85  lbs.  a  bag,  and  have 
at  least  20  bu.  of  potatoes  that  I  cannot 
sell.  They  are  sprouting  badly.  I  am 
buying  scratch  feed  and  feeding  it  straigb' 
to  the  hens.  I  buy  a  dairy  ration  and 
mix  it  three  parts  to  one  of  corn  and  cob 
meal.  Am  finishing  the  beet  pulp  by 
feeding  it  on  the  days  that  the  cows 
cannot  be  out.  Am  buying  oats,  and  feed 
the  horses  cob  corn  in  the  morning,  pota¬ 
toes  at  noon  and  oats  and  hay  or  just 
hay  in  the  evening,  according  to  the  next 
day’s  plans.  T.  p.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

The  feeding  of  idle  horses  is  a  more 
complicated  problem  than  the  choosing 
of  feeds  for  use  with  horses  that  work 
regularly  every  day.  A  safe  rule  to  adopt 
is  to  reduce  the  grain  ration  by  one- 
half  on  idle  days  and  to  feed  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  proportion  to  the  work  done. 
Oat  and  pea  hay  make  a  splendid  combi¬ 
nation  grain  and  roughage  for  horses  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  It  is  bulky,  nutritious 
and  satisfying,  and  seldom  invites  indi¬ 
gestion  or  colic.  T  should  limit  the 
amount  of  hay  fed  horses  to  1  lb.  daily 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  In  other 
words,  if  a  horse  weighs  1,200  lbs.,  I 
should  feed  12  lbs.  of  hay  per  day,  mostly 
at  night.  A  grain  mixture  consisting  of 
30  lbs.  of  corn.  30  lbs.  of  oats,  30  lbs.  of 
bran  and  10  lbs.  of  oilmeal  would  serve 
your  purpose,  and  you  may  feed  from  one 
to  one  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  this 
mixture  per  day  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight,  provided  the  horse  is  doing  hard 
work  every  day.  Potatoes  are  ill-suited 
for  use  with  either  horses  or  cattle,  and 
had  best  be  used  in  feeding  your  pigs  or 
chickens.  It  would  seem  that  you  are 
making  the  best  use  of  the  products  you 
have  at  hand,  and  if  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  purchase  all  of  the  feeds  used  for 
feeding  either  horses  or  cattle,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  you  will  get  the  best 
results  from  using  one  of  the  better  grades 
of  compounded  feed,  as  they  contain  more 
variety  and  are  usually  more  palatable. 


Sweet  Clover  and  Silage 

1.  How  does  Sweet  clover  compare  with 
Alfalfa  as  a  legume?  Can  it  be  pastured 
and  cut  for  hay  for  dairy  food?  Does 
it  taint  milk?  2.  Can  silage  be  fed  twice 
daily?  3.  Is  there  any  food  value  to  oat 
straw?  Can  it  be  substituted  for  one 
feeding  in  Winter  to  dairy  cows  or 
horses?  j.  w.  S. 

Skillman,  N.  J. 

1.  Alfalfa  is  more  palatable  than  Sweet 
clover,  although  there  is  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  actual  analysis.  Sweet 
clover  is  coarser  and  has  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  rough  stems.  In  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  West  it  is  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Animals  have  to  learn  to  like 
this  legume,  for  it  is  bitter  to  the  taste, 
and  animals  readily  tire  of  its  use  if  they 
do  not  have  access  to  other  forage.  It  is 
a  very  rank  grower,  is  very  hardy  and 
vigorous  and  will  do  well  under  conditions 
that  would  not.  produce  Alfalfa.  In  your 
section  I  should  certainly  advise  clinging 
to  the  use  of  Alfalfa,  for  it  does  well  in 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J..  as  you  are  in 
the  limestone  belt  and  the  Winters  are 
not  severe.  It  can  be  pastured,  and  in 
this  quality,  perhaps  it  excels  Alfalfa. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  mow  down  the 
clover  plants  several  times  during  the 
season  in  order  to  prevent  their  hasten¬ 
ing  on  to  the  woody  stage.  I  think  Sweet 
clover  is  one  of  the  most  prompt  plants 
to  shoot  up  after  being  clipped  that  I 
know,  and  the  forage  is  particularly  pal¬ 
atable  when  the  plants  are  young.  Sweet 
clover  seeds  itself  and  must  be  permitted 
to  blossom  and  seed  once  in  two  years. 
It  does  not  taint  the  milk  other'  than 
causing  a  grassy  flavor,  the  same  as  pre¬ 
vails  with  other  forages  of  this  character. 

2.  Corn  silage  should  be  fed  twice 
daily.  An  average  size  dairy  cow  will 
consume  about  35  lbs.  per  day,  half  of 
which  should  be  fed  in  the  morning  and 
half  at  night.  If  silage  is  plentiful  it  is 
well  to  allow  the  animals  all  that  they 
will  clean  up  with  relish  both  morning 
and  evening,  and  frequently  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  silage  can  be  increased  by  sprink¬ 
ling  the  grain  or  moistened  beet  pulp 
over  the  silage  at  feeding  time. 

3.  While  oat  straw  carries  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  fiber,  nevertheless  it  can  be 
used  advantageously  in  providing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  roughage  for  either  dairy  cows 
or  idle  horses.  If  fed  in  conjunction  with 
Alfalfa  hay  it  will  economize  somewhat 
in  the  ration,  although  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  requires  practically  all  of 
the  energy  found  in  oat  straw  to  digest 
and  assimilate  this  product.  It  cannot  be 
relied  upon  exclusively  for  bulk  or  rough- 
age,  but  where  animals  are  privileged  to 
pick  it  over  at  leisure  they  do  get  some 
nutriment  from  this  source.  As  you  have 
suggested,  it  can  be  substituted  for  one 
feeding  per  day  for  dairy  cows  or  idle 
horses..  It  does  not  compare  with  corn 
fodder  in  feeding  value,  but  if  fed  to  dairy 
cows  in  conjunction  with  either  clover 
hay  or  Alfalfa  meal  it  can  be  utilized  ad¬ 
vantageously. 


Fistula 

■  and 


Any  person,  however  inexperienced, 
can  readily  treat  either  disease  with 

Fleming’s  Fistoform 
For  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

Price  $3.60  (war  tax  paid) 

—even  bad  old  cases  that  skilled  doc-  ' 
tors  have  abandoned.  Easy  and  simple; 
no  cutting;  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth 
day— and  your  money  refunded  If  it 
ever  fails.  Most  cases  yield  within  thirty 
days,  leaving  the  horse  sound  and  smooth 
All  particulars  given  in 

Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 
Heat  veterinary  hook  for  farmers.  Contains  192 
pasres  and  G9  Hustrations.  Durably  bound  in 
leatherette.  Write  us  for  a  fre*  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS..  16  l).  S.  Yards 

Chicago,  Illinois 

"25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards' ’ 


Used  by  the  Family 

Used  extensively  to  relieve  bed 
sores,  itching  piles,  cracked 
hands,  etc.  If  a  white  ointment 
is  desired  ask  for  our  XYZ 
Skin  Ointment. 

The 

Bickmore  Co. 

Box  187 

Old  Town,  Me. 


Mr.  Tarzan  Jones  was  sitting  down 
to  his  breakfast  one  morning  when  he 
was  astounded  to  see  in  the  paper  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  own  death.  He  rang 
up  friend  Howard  Smith.  “Hello, 
Smith !”  he  said.  “Have  you  seen  the 
announcement  of  my  death  in  the  paper?” 
“Yes,”  replied  Smith.  “Where  are  you 
speaking  from?” — Houston  Post. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites:  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINER  A  LI? 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


HEAVES  v,» 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  case9.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


HERE  IS  A  BOOK 
YOU  ARE  SURE  TO  ENJOY 

It  contains  more  than  25  stories  which  will  hold 
your  interest  from  start  to  finish.  The  author 
has  seen  many  sides  of  life  and  few  men  know 
human  nature  so  well  or  can  tell  a  story  so  enter¬ 
tainingly.  Thousands  of  country  people  have  already  enjoyed 
these  stories  which  are  so  full  of  human  interest,  humor  and  phil¬ 
osophy.  The  stories  have  been  selected  from  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Notes  which  have  appeared  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  book  is  well  printed,  cloth  bound, 
and  makes  a  most  desirable  present  to  a  friend  or  to  your  grange 
or  town  library.  !  he  price  is  $1.50  a  copy  postpaid.  Just  fill 
out  the  coupon  below  and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  -emittaucc  of  $1.50  for  which  scud  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


Name , 


Town. 


State. 


,R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Stamping  in  Stable 

T  have  a  six-year-old  gray  mare  which 
appears  to  be  in  the  beet  condition.  She 
is  fed,  watered  and  stabled  properly,  and 
has  plenty  of  exercise.  But  she  seems 
to  have  a  form  of  invisible  scratches,  as 
she  continually  stamps-  her  hind  feet.  She 
has  done  this  for  over  a  year,  but  seems 
to  be  worse  in  Winter.  The  skin  on  her 
legs  is  perfectly  smooth,  with  no  cracks 
whatever.  D.  II.  | 

Wisconsin. 

Sebaceous  matter  gathered  about  the 
udder  sometimes  causes  such  irritation  ; 
that  a  mare  stamps,  kicks  or  rubs  her 
tail.  Perfectly  cleanse  these  parte  and 
when  dry  dust  the  skin  with  fuller’s  earth 
to  prevent-  chafing.  Pin  worms  in  the 
rectum  are  another  common  cause.  De¬ 
stroy  them  by  injecting  into  the  rectum 
a  gallon  of  water  containing  two  ounces 
of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  after 
the  bowels  have  been  cleared  by  adminis¬ 
tering  a  pint  dose  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Also 
wash  the  root  of  the  tail  with  soap  and 
warm  water,  and  afterward  rub  in  fiowero 
of  sulphur  daily.  Rats  and  mice  in  the 
stable  may  also  cause  a  nervous  horse  to 
kick  or  stamp  at  night. 


Sore  Necks 

T  have  two  horses  doing  hard  work, 
which  have  scabs  at  the  top  of  the  neck, 
where  collar  comes.  One  of  the  horses 
does  not  seem  to  mind  it ;  the  other  jumps 
when  I  brush  it.  When  I  bought  tlr 
team,  two  years  ago.  each  had  a  small 
sore  on  (his  place,  which  I  treated  wit', 
wool  fat.  until  they  finally  dried  up. 

New  York.  E.  J. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  apply  grease  of  any 
sort  to  sores.  By  shutting  out  the  air 
tetanus  (lockjaw)  is  given  a  chance  to 
occur,  and  especially  so  in  the  South. 
Perfectly  cleanse  the  affected  parts  with 
green  soap  and  hot  water,  and  afterward 
apply  two  or  three  times  daily  a  lotion 
compoecd  of  four  ounces  of  Goulard's  ex¬ 
tract,  two  ounces  of  glycerine  and  one 
pint  of  soft  water.  If  lumps  are  prose!'' 
a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  tincture  cf 
iodine  and  six  ounces  of  extract  of  witch 
hazel  painted  on  twice  daily  sometimes 
gives  hotter  results.  Groom  horses  daily 
and  do  not  feed  corn  in  hot  weather. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  6 — Berkshires.  T.  B.  Maekes- 
sie  and  Milton  Thomas,  Reading  Pair 
Grounds,  Reading.  Pa. 

August  18 — Berkshires.  Annual  Bred 
Bow  Sale.  Sycamore  Farms.  I)ou;;Iasville, 
Pa.  Carl  Wallace,  manager. 

September  12 — Holsteins.  Zelden  Rust 
Herd  Dispersal.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  E. 
M.  Hastings  Company,  sales  managers. 

September  22 — Aberdeen-Angus.  Past¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association 
sale.  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Spring- 
field.  Mass.  F.  IV.  Burnham,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  secretary. 

October  19 — llolsteius.  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty  Breeders’  sale.  West  Chester,  Pa.  ('. 
J.  Garrett  and  E.  C.  Brinton,  managers. 

February  21-22,  1922 — llolsteius.  Iowa 
IIolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  annual  sale, 
Waterloo,  la. 


QFiJhn&ticaru 

Upward  CREAM 

IEPARATOR 
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IB  On  trial.  New,  well 

!■  made,  easy  running, 

easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  skimming  separator.  Skims 
■warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from, 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 
Western  orders / rom  IV cstern points* 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  6075  Balnbridge,  N.  Y. 


Dold’S  Tankage  Increases  Profits 

FIGURES  TALK! 


D OLD-QUALITY  Digester  Tankage  is  a 
superior  hog  flesh  and  bone  builder. 
In  a  ninety -day  demonstration  at 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Wichita,  Kansas:. 

Fifteen  hogs,  fed  tankage,  corn  and  shorts, 
each  gained  an  average  of  142.6  pounds;  sold 
at  a  profit  of  $1.36  a  hundred  weight. 

Fifteen  hogs,  fed  only  corn  and  alfalfa,  each 
gained  an  average  of  120.7  pounds,  but  sold  at 
a  profit  of  only  31  cents  a  hundred  weight. 

Dold’s  Digester  Tankage  contains  60^)  protein,  Dold’s 
Digester  Meat  Meal  Tankage  46%  protein.  Mix  with 
grain  or  feed  separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Feed  hogs  Tankage  for  "more"  hog  and  bigger  profits. 


Write  for  free  booklet  NS 


Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co. 

Buffalo.  N.  V. 


With  Dold 
Tankage 


AI#o  Poultry  Feed*,  Meat  Scrap*. 
Soluble  Blood.  Poultry  Bone— all 
grade* ;  Charcoal,  Oyater  Sheila. 
Mineral  Stone  Grit#,  Pur*  Bone 
Fertiliser 


DOGS 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  fey 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc:, 

Dag  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

AIREDALES 

5  weeks  and  3  months  old.  Sired  by  imported  “  York 
Oorang  Masterpiece.”  Dams  by  Champion  “Soudan 
S  wive  Her,”  2  females,  8  months,  Oh.  Kins’  Oornng  blood 
both  sides.  $20  each.  No  reasonable  offer  refused  for 
whole  litter — 5-weeks  i  me le.  4  females. 

LION  II EAI)  POULTRY  FARM  Dover,  X.  «T. 


German  Shepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep- 

Lprfj  A  Jrprlnlp  HnfrQ  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies. 
IioiU  ,  AllcUdlC  UUgo  Poland  China  and  Duror  Boars. 
Holstein  bulls,  Goodyoung  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  Semi  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  K.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oskland,  Iowa 


Pure-Bred  Collie 

tion' guaranteed.  II.  A.  SOUJtKli,  SellersvIUe,  I’a. 


Uorrun  Mnnro  breeder  of  Fox  Ilonnd.,  Scotch  C'ol- 
11  dl  I J  U.  ITI U  U I  B  lics  and  Night  Hunting  Doga,  and 

dealer  in  all  kinds  of  dogs.  SALISBURY,  VERMONT 


FOR  SAITE-BKHIGUEEH  FOX  AND  ItATlliTT 
IIOUNJI  PUPS.  R.  BERNIER,  Roscoe,  Nun  York 


PEDIGREED  COLEJE  PI  PS,  the  intelligent  kind. 
NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


SIEIIHIEJE*  For  Sale 

Rfl  Pina  Wnnl  Fwp<!  in  lot<?  ot'  10  or  more,  heavy 
0J  fine  ffOOl  tries  shearers  of  Delaine  type.  :i  to  6 

years  old,  just  the  kind  to  breed  for  Kany  Spring 
Lambs,  Ar  lack  of  pasture  will  be  sold  cheap. 
Wool  graded,  nearly  5U£  Delaine, 

15.  F.  WRIGHT,  Kansomville,  Niagara  Co.,  N.Y. 


FnrCnln  Hog.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 

ruiodlc  EWES.  Apply  Ol’IIIll  FARM,  Purchase,  V  V. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes,  within  mbs.  Alsoyoarling  rams 
by  imported  sire.  HUBERT  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  (alls,  N.Y. 


Peg.  Shropshire  Rains,  1  and  2  years  old.  Also  30  reg. 
LI  es  lor  sale.  STEVEN  S  HR  OS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


Roselawn  Farm  mur  Cot'S 

Pure  Bred  and  Grades.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


Saanen  buck 

Matured;  short  haired;  naturally  hornless;  %  pure;  from 
5-qt.  dam.  Price,  $25,  crated.  Also  a  few  high  grade 
S rumen  Does,  in  milk,  of  excellent  good  breeding. 

11.  F.  MANN, Sea  View  Goat  Farm,  R.  F.  D.,Port  Itirlimund.S.  I.,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— £wl»*  MILCH  COATS  Al*o  KIDS. 
Ethel  II  ohsou  4  jo  Kissel  Ave.,  West  lirigliton,h  Y. 

Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks  m,™* 

giving  5  qts.  and  better.  S.  J.  SHARPLES,  R.  D.5.  Norrlitown,  Pa 


HOLSTEINS 


A  ROYALLY  BRED  YOUNGSTER 

Born  November  7,  1920 

His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  known  sons  of 
KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-11).  daughter  of 
KING  SEGLS.  His  dam  has  a  22.37  lb. 
record  at  three  years  of  age. 

Pedigree  will  be  sent  at  your  request 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers,  past  1  yr.  old.g  lOO. 
10  2-yr.-oUl  springers,  81.5. 
close  springer  cows,  $200. 
on  high  record  cowsand 
on  request.  15  calves, 
to  6  mos.  old.  $.5  to  $00.  15 
bulls,  6  to  18  mos., 
$75  up.  75  grade  Hol¬ 
steins  at  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  $15. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  TuIIy.N.Y. 


rk  ROYALLY  BREDs 
YOUNGSTER 

Here  is  a  show  bull,  born  in  December  by  a 
31-lb-  hull  and  out  of  a  24-lb.  cow  of  excellent 
individuality.  He  is  priced  as  a  real  bargain. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price  to  KOK.EBY 
DAIRY  FARSI,  liarrytown,  New  York 


Registered  Holstein  Calves  and  Yearlings 

of  both  sexes,  from  heavy-milking  dams.  Pontiac, 
Korndyke  ar.dKingModel  breeding.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  D.  F.  McLennan,  31 1  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  YEARLING  BULLKWf; 

service.  A  fine  well  developed  sire.  Nearly  all  white. 
Priced  low,  NOW.  FLUMB  STOCK  FA  KM,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— X  Y oarling  I  lull 

ready  for  service.  Sire,  Thirty-fourth  Spring  Farm  King 
Pontiac,  6th.  Dam.  Do  Haan  Gem.  Also  two  cows  just 
freshing,  especially  useful  as  herd  builders. 

J.  J.  RICHARDS  -  Mnssenn,  New  York 


Reg.  Holstein  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bull  Calves  from 
large-producing  dame.  Stevens  Bros.,  Wlls.n,  N.  f. 


Holst. iii-Krie.ian  Heifer  and  It n  11  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGrow.  Cortland  Co..  N.r 

~  DAIRY  CATTLE  ~ 

High  Grades — Holsteins  or  Guernseys 

fre.  L  °r  near  by  springers.  Heavy  milkers.  Tuberculin 
tested.  On©  or  a  car  load.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

K.  1>.  AxcCLLliJE  -  Cananduiguu,  New  York 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wishinqton.ille,  N.  V. 


Tlllietrutprl  T  Aflflot  "  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

illustrated  i^eaiiet  make  beef  and  butter 

PROFITABLY.”  with  list  of  breeders  sent  on  request, 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.  Oept.  E.  Independence,  Iowa 


|  GUERNSEYS  ~ 

Edgewafer  GUERNSEYS 

Don’t  forget  that  if  you  are  selling  your  milk  on 
butter-fat  basis  or  contemplating  a  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  s  we  have  a  tine  lot  of  bull  calves  for 
sale  from  high-producing  dams  and  sired  byj  such 
bull  as  Rose  Noble  20427,  a  son  of  N'e  Plus  Ultra,  dam, 
Florham  Rosy,  621  lbs.  fat,  Class  C.  B.  G.  of  Edge- 
water  22031,  a  grandson  of  Gov.  of  the  Chene,  dam, 
Dail  y  Maid  of  the  Friquet,  6.05  lbs.  fat.  Royal  R  of 
Edgewater,  a  gr.-u.dfon  of  Miranda  of  Mapleton, 
dam,  Imp.  Rose  HI.  ol  the  Adams,  545  lbs.  fat.  Also 
open  and  bred  heifers.  Prices  reasonable. 

BENHAM  &  MeCLUEE  -  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

*  Our  May  1st  “Sales  List”  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  vour  request,  it  consists  of  l.*>  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  SI  50  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1013 
by  the  United  States  Bureaujof  Animal  Industry. 

W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  high  testing  A.  li.  diuns,  from  a  clean 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  One  ready  for  service. 
Two  eight  and  one  six  mouths  old.  Prices, 
*150-1*800.  Write  for  particulars. 

F.  K.  Staples,  Mgr.,  Kant  II  ol  Union,  Mann. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  io^salk 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
hulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Kiupr  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  )>e  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DAIRT  farms,  22  S.  32d  Si..  Phlla.,  Pa. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie/’  who  is  tho 
best  proven  SON  of  "NE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
Ilian  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


G  U  ERNSEYS 

Two  registered  grsnd-daugliters  of  Langwater, 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Bred  Young.  Price  moderate. 

JOSEPH  S.  EVANS  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  11.  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

Smithvlllc  Iflat*,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


BEECHFORD  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Oilers  for  sale  Bull  calves  from  3  months  to  12  months 
of  age.  They  have  excellent  breeding  and  dams  have 
or  are  making  good  A.  R.  records.  They  arc  priced 
to  sell.  Write  for  sales  list.  Herd  under  Federal  su¬ 
pervision.  BEECHFORD  FARMS,  Mount  Trempcr,  Ulster  Co..  H.Y. 


BULL  CALVES 


sired  by  Lang¬ 
water  Ultimas 
out‘of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON  irncrvc 
FARM  el  LK9L  1  |3 

Several  Grandsons  ot 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

OwIs-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 

EXCEPTIONAL 

JERSEY  YEARLING  BULL 

Sire;  Gamboge  Oxford  combination  161826;  Dam,  Bache- 
ler’s  Bonnie  Fisher  351066;  Dropped  June  2nd  and  register¬ 
ed  jib  Bonnie  Fisher’s  Boy.  Well  developed  and  tubercular 
tested.  For  particulars  inquire  of  Wm.J.  Kilmer,  Kinderhaok,  N.Y. 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

Reg.  Jersey  heifer  and  bull  calves,  St.  Lambert,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Gamboge  Knight  breeding,  Chester  White 
pigs,  10-wks.-to-fi-mos.-old.  Semi  2c  stamp  foreircu- 
lar,  prices,  etc.  EDWARD  WALTER,  Box  S6R,  West  Chester.  Pe. 


Fosterfieids  Registered  Jerseys  Heifers  due  from 

now  on.  Heifer  calves.  Write  FoMterlield*,  P.  O.  Box 
178,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J .  Attractive  prices. 


I  AYRSHIRES  | 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Got  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CKESTMONT  FARM  -  buubury,  Pa, 


BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S  BERKS  URES 

For  35  years  we  have  been  breeding  Berkshires 
on  this  farm  and  now  offer  some  of  the  best  bred 
Berkshires  in  New  York  at  reduced  prices. 
Twenty  gilts  sired  by  Epochal,  Superior,  Em¬ 
blem,  and  other  boars,  and  bred  to  Heal  Type  son, 
Kpochal,  and  Symboleer  Real  Type  for  August 
and  September  farrow;  price  .$50;  recorded  and 
shipped  in  July.  Weanling  pigs  two  months  old 
or  older  served  by  the  above  boars,  price  $20 
«"ich;  either  sex;  recorded  and  express  paid 
within  1,000  miles.  Our  Berkshires  represent 
the  best  American  and  English  large  type. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 
Trumansburg,  N,  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Special  offering  of  gilts  and  tried  sows,  afe  in  pie 
for  late  summer  and  fall  litters.  These  are  big  and 
stretchy.  Many  of  them  from  litters  of  twelve  to 
fifteen.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box!5,  Dundee.  N.Y. 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

Feeder  pigs  all  sold.  A  few  sow  pigs  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  still  on  offer.  Order 
now.  Bred  sows  at  low  prices,  bred  to 
sons  of  Pearl’s  Successor  8th. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 

LEE  BOYCE,  Mgr. 


Middlebrook  Farm  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs.  Both  sexes.  Six  and  eight  weeks  old. 
Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  May  and  June  farrow. 
Prices  right._  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

MIDDLEBROOK  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


SPRJNGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Kegrstered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  nnd  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256386,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  K.  WATSON,  Drop.,  Marbled  ale.  Conn. 


SHADY  SIDE  Berkshires 

young  Pigs  and  bred  Sows  for  Fall  farrow.  We  ship  C. 
O.  D.  on  approval.  E.  Cl.  FIS1I Ell,  8.  S.  Herd,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


T>  ocr  RAflrcLitrAC  L50111-8-  S°ws,  Cheap. 

XYCg*  D“1  KMlllvo  Black  and  White  Leghorn 
Chicks,  10c  each.  KOYAhFAKMS,  Bergey,  JPeiin. 


Reg.  Berkshires 


Farrowed  April  28th.  $16. 

1.0.  lll.VJIHGTON,  Harrison,  Main© 


SWINE 


TYPE  DUR0CS 

Introducing  our  herd 
sire  Great  Orjon  Sen¬ 
sation  2nd.  Son  of  Great 
Orion  Sensation.  Im¬ 
prove  your  herd  with 
SENSATION  blood. 
Njjw  Offering:  Bred 
Sows, Fall  Gilts,  Service 
Boars.  275  head  to  choose  from.  Herd  immune. 

Visit  or  Write:  G0BEL  FARMS,  Annandale,  N.  J. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  ol  Hogs,  established  in  1848:  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  0-  filer,  Pa. 


Save  Money  on  Your  Purchase 

Buy  spring  pigs  and  develop  them  yourself.  We  have 
over  300  for  sale — unrelated  Duroc-Jersey  boars  and 
gilts.  Special  prices  for  60  days.  Pathfinder,  Sensa- 
tion,  Col.,  and  Orion  Cherry  King  breeding.  Wo  ship 
on  approval,  thereby  guaranteeing  satisfaction. 

BERTLEY  FARMS,  GLENWOOD,  ILL. 

Just  Out  of  Chicago 


D  U  R  O  O-J  ED  re  S  EC  Y  FIGS 
Defender-Volunteer  foundation.  Large  type.  Select 
stock.  $25  per  pair,  registered;  $20  per  pair,  unregis¬ 
tered.  Two  Fine  Service  Boars,  18  mouths  old,  $60  Each. 

F.  ij.  CRAWFORD  .  North  East,  Pa. 


Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 


FOR  SALE.  Several 

nice  brood  sows,  bred. 
Foundation  Stock.  A.  B.  B0USMA.V,  Meninds H4..  Albany, N.T. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

Vigorous.  Well  Grown.  Bred  right.  Triple  inoculated* 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list.  JOHN  H. 
&  KENNETH  HANKINSON ,  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 


CHESTER  WHITE  AND  O.  I.  C.PIGS 

I’rize  winners.  $10  to  $15  each,  prepaid.  Address 
GEO.  F.  GJtlFFIJE  It.  1>.  8  NcwvIUe,  Fn. 


Olirnc.TArcfiv  T>«  rrc  ,rom  Kinderhook  stock, 
A-/U1UV,  JCloCjr  X  Igh  $12.  Registration  papers 
fi  ee.  C.  O.  D.  if  desired.  UWBESCE  W.  MILLER,  Argjli,  N.  T. 


Large  Type  O.  I.C.  £SS‘l„y^fSS: 

ver’s).  One  bred  to  farrow  in  Aug.  Al-o6  to8-wl;.-oldpigs, 

either  6ex.  TERPENING[&YELVERTOM,  Ferris  Lane,  Puughkeepsia.N.T. 


nurnc.Torefsxre  Yeung  pigs  for  sale  from 
L'  LflvJL-  J  vl5C  j  a  noted  blood  lima.  Prices 
reasonable.  PERCT  E.  HICKS,  lupt..  OLD  OAKS  FARM,  Rymsan.  N.  J. 


Poland -China  Swine  aSxoJSS 

tants.  Make  Inquiries.  Dr.  K!NOX,  Danbury,  Conn. 


For  Sale-100  Pigs — Berkshires& Chester  Whiles 

6  weeks.  $5.00  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Dushore,  Pa. 


Registered  O.  I.  C.  and  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 
E.  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayville,  New  Yobs 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 


SOCIETE  DEPARTEMENTALE  DU  CONCOURS 
FOIRE  AGRICOLE  de  Caen,  Calvados,  France 

This  society  organizes  for  the  15th  till  the  25th 
of  July,  1921,  an  exhibition  of  pedigree  horses, 
oxes,  sheep,  swine  and  gallinaceous  breeds. 
Caen  is  the  mercantile  Centre  of  Breeding  in 
Normandy.  The  fastest  trotters  in  the  world, 
saddle  and  team  horses.  Bulls,  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  cows  of  world-wide  reputation. 


IAinve  iteautniil  t  horoughbred  ANGORA  CATS 
ANH  KITTENS  for  sale.  Males,  $6  j  Females,  $6. 

JOHN  6,  BAN  LETT,  Piss  Tro*  Cst  Farm,  KocktUle,  Maine 
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LOW  PRICE 

INDIVIDUAL  THRESHERS 

WE  HAVE  THEM 
for  4  H.  P.  up  to 
TRACTOR  SIZE 
RECORD  OF  70  YEARS 
Doylestown  Agricultural  Co.,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


SILO  FOR  $135.00 

I  am  selling  out  at  cost  my  stock  of  180 
genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir  silos.  Prices 
lower  than  in  1917.  Silos  are  of  well- 
known  make  and  absolutely  first-class  in 
every  way.  Write  me  size  you  desire  and 
I  will  give  you  rock-bottom  price.  I 
must  sell  this  stock. 

M.LSMITH 

1 13  Flood  Building 

Meadville,  Pennsylvania 


Western  Canada 

Offers  Health  and  Wealth 

and  has  brought  contentment  and  happiness 
to  thousands  of  home  seekers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  who  have  started  on  her  FREE  homesteads 
or  bought  land  at  attractive  prices.  They  have 
established  their  own  homes  and  secured  pros¬ 
perity  and  independence.  In  the  great  grain¬ 
growing  sections  of  the  prairie  provinces  there 
is  still  to  be  had  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many 
years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre — oats,  barley  and 
flax  also  in  great  abundance,  while  raising 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  is  equally 
profitable.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season 
worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  their  land. 
Healthful  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  excellent  markets 
and  shipping  facilities.  The  climate  and  soil 
offer  inducements  for  almost  every  branch  of 
agriculture.  The  advantages  for 

Dairying,  Mixed  Farming 
and  Stock  Raising 

make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  industrious 
settlers  wishing  to  improve  their  circum¬ 
stances.  For  certificate  entitling  you 
to  reduced  railway  rates,  illustrated 
literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  Alberta  and  Bri¬ 
tish  Columbia,  etc.,  write 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept,  of  Immigration! 
end  Colonisation,  Dominion  of  Canadi 


lllillllllllllllllll 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  d'ark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it.  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
th  is  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAT,  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Oentlomen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  mo  a  cloth-bound  copy  of1  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Postoffice  . ‘ . . 

State  . 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Candy  for  Hog  Feeding 

The  Week  is  the  name  of  a  little  paper 
published  'by  the  McDonough  School  in 
Maryland.  In  a  recent  issue  this  little 
paper  tells  of  a  curious  feeding  experi¬ 
ment  tried  out  in  that  State  by  Mr.  Chase, 
a  fanner  keeping  a  large  herd  of  hogs. 
It  seems  that  a  candy  factory  in  Balti¬ 
more  went  into  bankruptcy,  and  among 
its  assets  were  some  50  tons  of  what  are 
known  as  “chocolate  bon  bons.”  The 
centers  of  this  candy  are  made  from  a 
mixture  of  70  lbs.  sugar,  80  lbs.  glucose, 
50  lbs.  of  grated  cocoanut,  and  5  lbs.  of 
cornmeal.  These  centers  are  dipped  in 
cornstarch  and  coated  with  pure  sugar. 
This  candy  was  kept  so  long  that  the 
cocoanut  became  a  little  rancid  and  the 
Baltimore  Board  of  Health  prohibited 
their  sale  for  human  consumption.  Mr. 
Chase,  therefore,  bought  them  for  $20  a 
ton  and  began  feeding  them  out  to  his 
hogs.  They  gave  good  satisfaction  as  a 
fattening  food.  A  couple  of  pounds  a 
day  in  connection  with  other  feed  proved 
a  good  allowance,  while  one  pound  a  day 
for  growing  pigs  with  other  grains  proved 
satisfactory.  It,  was  considered  a  good 
substitute  for  cornmeal  or  red  dog  Hour. 


figured  at  40  cents  a  gallon.  This  case 
came  into  court  and  was  tried  before  a 
group  of  four  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
truck  farmer  was  able  to’  prove  that  the 
cows  came  on  his  land  without  permis¬ 
sion,  trampled  over  a  field,  ate  a  lot  of 
his  crops  and  chewed  off  the  branches  of 
his  trees.  There  could  be  no  denying 
these  facts.  The  other  man  undertook  to 
prove  that  the  cows  were  not  milked  for 
80  hours,  and  he  introduced  dairymen  and 
experts  to  prove  that  when  a  cow  passed 
that  time  without  milking  she  was  badly 
injured  for  future  production.  After  the 
testimony  was  in  the  judges  took  the  case 
under  consideration  and  finally  gave  ver¬ 
dict  to  the  truck  farmer  for  $11.50.  This 
disallowed  the  claim  made  by  the  dairy¬ 
man  that  his  cows  were  injured.  Both 
parties  employed  lawyers  and  spent  con¬ 
siderable  money  in  trying  to  fight  this 
case,  which  might  all  have  been  avoided 
in  the  first  place  if  the  line  fence  had  only 
been  kept  up  as  it  should  have  been.  Day 
after  day  we  receive  letters  from  angry 
men  or  women  who  are  fighting  over  the 
question  of  keeping  up  a  line  fence  .  The 
simple  rule  is  that  the  owner  of  the  ad¬ 


8.  R.  Witherell  of  Addison  County,  Vermont,  sends  this  picture  of  a  Shropshire  ewe 
with  her  four  lambs.  Mr.  Witherell  says  that  his  seven  registered  Shropshires  had, 

1G  lambs.  Surely  a  prolific  bunch 


and  as  compared  with  cornmeal  at  $84  a 
ton  this  candy  at  $20  was  considered  a 
very  good  bargain.  So  far  as  we  know 
this  is  the  only  case  on  record  where 
candy  in  large  quantities  has  been  fed  to 
hogs,  although  in  the  South  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  spoiled  syrup  or  inferior  sugar 
are  fed  in  that  way.  It  would  probably 
surprise  our  readers  if  they  could  know 
how  many  of  these  waste  products  are 
now  being  taken  by  farmers  who  live 
near  the  large  cities.  All  sorts  of  waste 
products  are  now  offered  for  sale,  and 
the  farmers  who  will  study  out  proper 
conditions  or  plans  for  feeding  them  can 
often  obtain  a  great  bargain. 


A  Case  of  Cow  Damage 

The  larger  proportion  of  farm  troubles 
which  come  to  us  refer  to  fence  difficulties 
and  trespassing.  These  things  seem  to 
cause  more  trouble  among  neighbors  than 
anything  else  on  record.  We  have  just 
received  a  story  of  a  remarkable  law  case 
which  was  tried  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia.  Five  cows  belonging  to  one 
farmer  broke  down  the  line  fence  and 
entered  upon  a  truck  or  garden  farm. 
There  they  did  the  most  natural  thing  in 
a  cow’s  life ;  that  is,  they  proceeded  to 
eat  whatever  they  could  find.  The  owner 
of  the  truck  farm  caught  these  cows  in 
his  field  and  drove  them  into  the  barn¬ 
yard,  where  they  were  kept  about  86 
hours  without  being  milked.  Naturally 
trouble  arose  between  the  two  men  over 
this  trespass.  They  were  unable  to  settle 
their  differences  out  of  court,  and  finally 
the  owner  of  the  garden  farm  sued  the 
owner  of  the  cows  for  $40  damage  to  his 
trees  and  crops.  Not  to  be  outdone  on 
this  game,  the  owner  of  the  cows  sued  the 
other  for  $499.10,  which  he  claimed  was 
fair  damage  for  the  injury  done  to  the 
cows  by  not  milking  them.  He  had  it 
closely  figured  out  that  as  a  cause  of  this 
failure  to  milk  the  cows  they  would  shrink 
in  their  milk  before  they  were  fresh  again, 
a  total  of  85  gallons  of  milk,  which  was 


joining  property  is  expected  to  maintain 
one-half  of  this  fence.  The  wisest  plan 
in  case  of  a  dispute  is  to  call  in  the 
fence  viewers  of  the  town,  who  are 
really  the  governing  board  of  the  town. 
Lot  them  come  and  look  the  case  over, 
and  let  them  decide  which  part  of  the 
fence  each  neighbor  must  do,  and  that  is 
the  wiset  plan  to  follow. 


Tuberculous  Cattle  in  Public  Pasture 

I  am  devoting  a  part  °f  my  farm  to 
public  pasture.  Some  cows  wore  placed 
in  the  pasture  by  one  of  my  customers, 
and  later  I  discovered  that  there  was.  a 
brpnd  “T”  on  the  cheek  of  several.  I 
have  notified  parties  not  to  bring  any 
more  stock  bearing  that  brand  and  that 
I  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  remove 
those  that  are  here  soon.  Parties  are 
buyers  and  will  probably  bring  in  plenty 
of  stock  for  pasture,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  unfair  with  them.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  the  law  is  governing  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  reacting  cattle,  and  how  soon  must 
they  be  slaughtered  after  inspection?  I 
feei  that  I  cannot  afford  to  gain  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  carrying  reactors  in  my  pasture. 

New  York.  n.l.r. 

We  should  by  all  means  try  to  keep 
these  branded  cattle  out  of  the  pasture. 
There  may  be  no  danger,  yet  you  may  get 
■a  bad  reputation  among  stockmen  by  ad¬ 
mitting  these  cows.  The  agricultural  law 
in  regard  to  the  slaughter  of  diseased  ani- 
mays  Was  amended  by  the  last  Legislature 
in  several  respects.  There  has  been  a 
strike  in  the  State  printing  establishment 
in  Albany,  sio  that  we  have  been  unable 
thus  far  to  obtain  a  full  report  of  the 
amended  law.  The  Federal  regulations 
governing  the  testing  of  cattle  under  the 
accredited  herd  plan  require  the  slaughter 
of  reactors  within  80  days  from  date  of 
appraisal.  Reacting  cattP  resulting  from 
other  tests,  by  that  we  mean  tests  made 
by  veterinarians  in  private  capacity,  may 
be  retained  by  the  owner  under  State 
regulations  if  the  cattle  do  not  show  phy¬ 
sical  evidence  of  disease. 


A  Tribute  to  a  Good  Horse 

In  speaking  of  the  years  that  one  can 
expect  from  horse  service,  Mr.  Weed 
places  the  average  at  10.  If  he  is  talking 
about  the  Western,  prairie-bred  animals 
perhaps  he  is  not  far  from  right,  for  as 
a  rule  after  10  or  12  years  of  hard  ser¬ 
vice  the  average  Western  horse  is  very 
apt  to  be  more  or  less  ankle-cocked,  knee- 
sprung  or  something  of  that  sort.  But  if 
he  is  writing  about  the  animals  bred  in 
New  England,  the  Middle  States  or  some 
of  our  limestone  sections,  he  is  decidedly 
wrong.  Of  a  considerable  number  of 
native  horses  we  have  owned,  21  years 
was  the  shortest  time  of  service.  One 
horse  in  particular  was  most  noteworthy 
— ‘.‘Old  Don.”__He  was  a  15%-hand  horse, 
weighing  1.075.  bred  in  Kentucky,  and 
said  to  lie  eligible  to  registry  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican  saddle  horse,;  but  his  extreme  length 
of  neck  seemed  too  rich  an .  infusion  of 
Thoroughbred  blood  for  that.  “Old  Don” 
trotted  over  200.000  miles  over  country 
roads,  serving  a  country  doctor  for  17 
years,  865  days  in  a  year,  for  in  all  his 
long  life  I  never  knew  him  to  be  sick  or 
lame.  Then  for  12  years  he  did  most 
effective  service  on  the  farm.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  was  83  years  old.  and 
apparently  not.  a  pimple  on  him.  Some 
one  offered  me  $60  for  him.  but  I  noticed 
that  upon  exertion  his  breathing  was 
more  rapid  than  normal,  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  found  that  while  his  exterior 
was  youthful  appearing  his  great  heart 
was  showing  the  ravages  of  time,  and  I 
had  the  veterinary  mercifully  give  him  his 
well-earned  rest.  And  this  to  my  mind  is 
the  humane  thihg  to  do.  To  have  kept 
him  a  year  or  two  longer  on  roughage,  in 
the  way  in  which  such  horses  are  usually 
kept,  and  then  in  the  end  probably  killed 
as  the  great  majority  are,  when  they  can 
no  longer  get  up,  to  me  seems  to  serve  no 
sensible  purpose  whatsoever. 

I  have  known  “Old  Don.”  with  a  mate 
not  much  heavier,  to  carry  a  6,600-lb. 
thrashing  outfit  up  a  stoop  hill,  over  an 
8-in.  rise  (as  there  was  no  bridge)  onto 
a  slippery  thrashing  floor,  and  it  never 
“phnzed”  him.  All  his  lines  showed 
blood,  but  he  was  as  unruffled  in  disposi¬ 
tion  as  the  coldest  bred  animal.  Don 
could  run  like  the  wind,  but  his  best  gait 
in  harness  was  a  fox-trot,  which  by  dint 
of  shouting  and  plying  the  whip  could  he 
modified  into  a  mile  in  four  minutes’  pace. 
So  we  boys  said  Don  was  slow,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  other  horses  for  driving.  But  one 
Winter  night.  I  was  at  a  “party”  three 
miles  from  home,  and  when  I  came  to  go 
homo,  very  late,  the  thermometer  had 
dropped  away  below  zero.  I  had  diffi¬ 
culty  to  hold  the  old  hoy  until  I  could 
get  into  the  buggy,  and  then  I  had  the 
surprise  of  my  life.  The  old  fellow  (for 
he  was  then  nearly  30)  hit.  a  pace  that 
would  have  made  Dan  Patch  hustle  to 
keep  up  with,  and  in  10  minutes  I  was 
at  home  and  in  the  house.  That  old  fox 
must  have  made  those  three  miles  at  the 
rate  of  2  :50  or  better.  I  think  it  was  the 
fastest  ride  of  my  life.  And  that  old 
rascal  kept  it  up  his  sleeve  all  those  years 
while  we  were  boys 

I  bought  a  farm  that  for  18  years  had 
not  been  worked  on  account  of  certain 
litigation  ;  a  forest  of  locusts  had  grown 
up — thousands  upon  thousands  of  them — 
some  large  enough  to  split  four  posts. 
They  advised  me  to  get  a  yoke  of  oxen 
and  hitch  a  chain  well  up  in  the  tree  and 
have  them  pull,  and  then  with  an  ax  cut 
the  superficial  roots  whose  position  would 
be  indicated  when  the  cattle  pulled.  I 
did  so,  but  I  soon  found  that  Old  Dou 
alone  could  pull  out  10  where  the  oxen 
would  one.  After  a  day  or  two  he  needed 
no  driver  or  leader,  for  he  would  make 
four  pulls  at  right  angles,  and  then  with 
a  mighty  bound  out  would  come  even  the 
biggest  locusts,  for  practically  not  one 
ever  had  a  tap-root.  Possibly  60.000  or 
70,000  trees  were  pulled  out  in  this  way 
h.v  this  faithful  old  horse.  But  late  in 
the  afternoon,  if  “Old  Don”  got  hungry 
for  his  supper,  and  the  locust  was  not  too 
large,  when  he  made  the  spring  that  tore 
it  loose,  he  didn’t  stop,  but  went  on  a 
keen  run  for  the  barn,  and  only  the  tree 
getting  crossways  at  the  doors  prevented 
him  reaching  his  stall. 

The  tractor  is  bound  to  reduce  the 
number  of  horses  on  the  farm — even  our 
hilly  farms  of  the  East — but  we  can  never 
get  along  without  some  of  these  faithful 
and  intelligent  animals,  who  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  in  the  world  have 
been  the  means  of  man’s  attaining  what 
he  has  in  the  way  of  civilization  and 
progress.  nARVEY  losee. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Leaking  Teats 

Can  you  give  me  any  suggestion  for 
curing  leaking  teat  on  a  cow?  She  is  a 
Jersey-Guernsey,  calved  about  three 
months  ago.  Two  of  her  teats  run,  one 
more  than  the  other.  Is  there  any  rem¬ 
edy?  We  bought  her  cheap  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  and  she  has  all  signs  of  making  a 
good  cow.  F.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

The  leaking  may  be  stopped,  temporar¬ 
ily  at  least,  by  applying  melted  wax  or 
paraffin  to  the-  tips  of  the  teats  after  each 
milking.  Also  milk  three  times  daily. 
Flexible  collodion  may  be  applied,  if  the 
other  preparations  do  not  suffice,  but  will 
have  to  be  discontinued1  for  some  time 
when  the  teats  become  irritated.  If  the 
cow  is  retained  the  openings  of  the  teats 
should  be  slightly  cauterized  when  she 
is  dry.  That  sometimes  prevents  leaking 
when  the  cow  again  yields  milk. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

WEATHER  7IA8  BEEN  TOO  DRY  FOR  TRUCK 

CROPS  IN  MOST  SECTIONS.  BUT  SUPPLY 
CONTINUES  AMPLE  AND  PRICES 
COMPARATIVELY  LOW 

So  far  this  season  has  been  rather  un¬ 
favorable  for  truck  growers.  The  early 
crops  did  well  where  not  frosted,  but 
lately  cool,  dry  weather  has  been  cutting 
down  the  probable  yield  of  the  later  crops. 
Fruit  will  seem  light  compare^  with  last 
season,  except  berries.  These  are  show¬ 
ing  up  well.  Shipments  of  strawberries 
already  have  far  exceeded  those  of  last 
reason,  with  the  latest  sections  still  to 
come.  Blackberries  and  the  other  cane 
fruits  promise  heavy  yields.  Firm  fruit 
has  brought  high  prices  everywhere.  The 
cane  fruits  are  miserable  to  ship,  and  com¬ 
mission  dealers  dislike  to  see  a  car  of  them 
coining.  Early  apples  are  surely  scarce. 
Dealers  are  trying  to  locate  supplies,  but 
nearly  every  Eastern  and  Middle  Western 
apple  section  was  hit  by  one  or  more 
freezes.  There  will  be  a  fair  supply  of 
peaches,  but  not  very  much  of  other  stone 
fruits  in  the  East.  Weather  has  been  too 
dry  for  most  truck  crops,  but  probably 
there  will  be  as  much  stuff  as  can  he  sold 
while  millions  of  workmen  are  idle. 
Prices  seem  low  compared  with  last  sea¬ 
son.  Potatoes,  for  instance,  at  .$11  per 
barrel  are  one-third  of  the  price  of  a  year 
ago.  With  most  other  crops  the  contrast 
is  not  so  extreme.  In  1920  prices  went 
down  fast  after  .Tune,  and  from  now  on 
the  difference  will  not  seem  so  great. 

LATE  ONIONS  SHOULD  SELL  HIGHER 

Northern  onions  and  cabbage  will  be  a 
far  lighter  crop  than  last  season.  The 
acreage  is  less  and  weather  has  been 
rather  unfavorable.  The  stand  was  light 
in  most  sections.  Insects  gave  consider¬ 
able  trouble,  and  dry  weather  is  likely  to 
affect  the  size.  Onions  so  far  promise 
a  fair  yield.  Cabbage  is  doubtful  un¬ 
less  more  rain  comes.  It  is  reported  that 
dealers  have  been  offered  $1.25  per  100 
lbs.  for  first  cars  of  Middle  Western 
onions  when  ready,  but  growers  refused. 
They  ought  to  get  more,  in  view  of  a 
probable  short  crop,  but  hopes  often  fail 
in  hard  times.  Less  cabbage  is  being 
grown  for  kraut,  because  dealers  have  old 
stock  left  over,  and  less  tomatoes  for  can¬ 
ning,  because  of  a  surplus  of  canned 
goods.  As  for  late  potatoes,  they  look 
like  a  big  crop  in  Maine  and  fair  to  good 
elsewhere.  There  will  be  no  such  crop  as 
that  of  last,  season,  but  probably  there 
will  be  no  shortage,  because  acreage  has 
been  increased  more  or  less  in  various 
sections.  Shipments  will  just  about  round 
out  190.000  cars  the  past  season,  and 
according  to  all  accounts  many  more  pota¬ 
toes  were  available  for  shipment  if  the 
price  had  been  a  little  higher.  Shipments 
of  the  new  crop  started  the  season  in 
heavy  volume,  but  the  movement  is  now 
lighter  than  a  year  ago.  Growers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  market  slowly  on  account  of  the 
low  prices.  G.  b.  f. 


Local  Up-state  Prices 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  ISc; 
forequarters,  lb..  10  to  13c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  18  to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  13 
to  15c;  heavy,  lb..  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
19  to  24c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  veal, 
lb..  14  to  16c. 

Live  poultry  fowls,  lb.,  26  to  28c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  roosters,  lb.,  14  to  16c; 
ducks,  lb..  23  to  25c  ;  geese,  lb..  20  to  25c ; 
turkeys,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  eggs,  28  to  30c. 

Cherries,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  red,  lb.,  12  to 
14c ;  black,  lb.,  14  to  16c ;  sour,  lb.,  10  to 
12c;  white,  lb..  14  to  16c;  strawberries, 
per  32  qte.,  $6  to  $9;  qt.,  25  to  28c; 
gooseberries,  lb.,  15c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches.  85  to  90c ; 
large  bunches,  $2  to  $3.50 ;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c ;  cabbage,  new,  doz. 
heads,  $1.75 ;  carrots,  new,  doz.  bunches, 
25  to  30c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  $1  25  to 
$1.50;  cucumbers,  doz..  $1.25  to  $1.40; 
green  peas,  bu.,  82  to  $2.50 ;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  15  to  50c;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions,  dry,  bu..  40 
to  45c;  green,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c; 
potatoes,  old,  bu.,  30  to  35c ;  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  10  to  12c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to 
60c ;  tomatoes,  lb..  25  to  30c ;  watercress, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  medi¬ 
um.  $3  25;  red  marrow,  $8;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $4.50;  red  kidney,  $9;  white  kidney, 
$10;  pea,  $3.10;  yellow  eye,  $6.25;  im¬ 
perials,  $8. 

Wheat,  bu  ,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  corn, 

shelled,  bu.,  82  to  85c ;  oats,  white,  bu., 
45  to  46c;  rye,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.40.  Hay, 
No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $24  ;  No.  2,  $18  to 
;21  ;  No.  3,  mixed,  $18  to  $20:  Alfalfa, 
$17  to  $25;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  10  to  12c;  medi¬ 
um,  lb.,  5  to  6%e  ;  lamb,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
live  pigs,  each,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  small  dressed 
pigs,  lb.,  16e ;  pork,  light,  lb  .  14c ;  heavy, 
lb.,  12c;  veal,  prime,  lb.,  13c;  common, 
10c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  30c;  Spring, 
lb.,  40c;  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  55c;  fowls, 


t  New 


30  to  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  guinea  hens, 
each.  $1.  Dressed  Fowls — Ducks,  lb., 
50c ;  chickens,  60  to  65c ;  fowls,  45  to 
50c ;  geese,  lb.,  50c.  Rabbits,  full  dressed, 
lb..  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  30  to  40c ;  eggs,  28  to  55c ; 
duck  eggs,  40c ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  40 
to  45c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2. 

Strawberries,  crate,  $9  to  $12  ;  per  qt., 
20  to  30c ;  cherries,  crate,  $6  to  $7.50 ; 
per  qt.,  15  to  25c;  currants,  red,  qt.,  20c; 
gooseberries,  qt...  25c. 

Asparagus,  bunch,  12%c;  per  doz. 
bunches,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$4.50 ;  per  qt.,  10  to  12c ;  beet  greens,  bu., 
75c ;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  50c ;  cabbage, 
new,  doz.  heads,  $2;  chives,  bunch,  10c; 
cucumbers,  each,  10c ;  garlic,  lb.,  20c ; 
horseradish  roots,  bunch,  10c ;  lettuce, 
crate,  $1  to  $3 ;  Boston,  per  doz.,  60c  to 
$1.50;  onions,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  30e ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  peas,  bu., 
$2.25  to  $3 ;  per  peck.  75c  to  $1 ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu..  40  to  45c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  20c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches, -50c ; 
romaine,  doz.  heads,  50c  to  $1.25 ;  sage, 
lb.,  10c ;  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  60c. 

Hay  and  Straw — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton, 
$18;  hay.  No.  1.  $18;  No.  2.  $17;  No.  3, 
$15;  Timothy,  $17  to  $20;  straw,  rye, 
ton.  $12;  wheat.  $14;  oat,  $10. 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  PUBLIC 

Markets 

Meats — Round  steak,  lb.,  22c ;  ham- 
burg,  lb.,  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb..  20c; 
kettle  roasts,  lb.,  14  to  18c ;  porterhouse 
steak,  lb.,  28c;  brisket  bacon,  lb.,  22c: 
sausage,  lb..  25c;  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  25c; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  23c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  20  to 
25c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  35c  ;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
28c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  25c;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  35c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbits, 
live,  lb.,  35c;  dressed,  lb.,  40c;  wood¬ 
chucks,  dressed,  lb.,  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30c  ; 
old  roosters,  lb.,  22c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  geese,  lb.,  36e ;  ducks,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  42c ;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  38c ;  turkeys, 
lb.,  55c ;  geese,  lb.,  42c ;  ducks,  lb..  46c. 

Eggs,  30c;  milk,  qt.,  8c;  buttermilk, 
qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  butter,  lb., 
34c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  33c; 
skim,  17c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c ;  pi¬ 
mento  cheese,  15c;  strawberries,  qt.,  25c. 

Asparagus,  12c ;  beans,  lb.,  7c ;  beets, 
bunch.  Sc ;  new  cabbage,  5c ;  carrots,  bu., 
80c;  horseradish  roots,  bunch,  10c;  let¬ 
tuce,  large  heads,  6c;  onions,  green, 
bunch,  5c  ;  potatoes,  bu.,  50c  ;  small,  ,35c  ; 
rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ;  turnips,  bunch,  8c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bunch,  5  to  8c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
spinach,  peck,  25c;  vinegar,  qt.,  10c. 

Honey,  clover  extracted,  23c ;  card,  lb., 
25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  popcorn, 
shelled,  lb.,  10c ;  on  cob,  8c ;  buckwheat 
flour,  5c;  black  walnuts,  bu.,  $2.50;  but¬ 
ternuts,  bu.,  $2;  hickory  nuts,  $5.50. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

RUTTER 

Best  creamery,  36  to  37c;  common  to 
good,  24  to  32c;  packing  stock,  18  to  20c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  39  to  40c ;  gathered, 
common  to  good,  24  to  25c. 

LIVE  poultry 

Fowls,  30  to  34c ;  broilers,  45  to  55c ; 
roosters,  16  to  18c ;  ducks,  20  to  24c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  31  to  34c ;  broilers,  45  to  50c ; 
ducks,  27  to  29c. 

Ekuits 

Peaches,  6-basket  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.25 ; 
muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ; 
watermelons,  carload,  $300  to  $700. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  new.  bbl.,  $2  to  $3  ;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  onions,  %Jbu.,  50  to 
70c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy.  No.  2.  $20  to  $21 ;  No. 
3,  $17  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19. 
Straw,  rye,  $19  to  $21 ;  wheat,  $15  to 
$18. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  36  to  37c ;  common  to 
good,  26  to  33c ;  dairy,  24  to  32c. 

EGGS 

Choice  nearby,  42  to  44c ;  common  to 
good,  30  to  36c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  32  to  34c ;  broilers,  42  to  44c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  36c  :  broilers,  35  to  40c ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $5  to  $7. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $6.50;  radishes,  bu.,  50  to 
75c  ;  lettuce,  bu.,  10  to  40c. 

POTATOES 

New  stock,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3.75 ;  old, 
100  lbs.,  65  to  90c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

June  23,  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  prices  for  July  fluid 


s  and 


milk,  3  per  cent,  $2.20  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2,  milk  used  for  plain  condensed, 
ice  cream  and  cream,  $1.55 ;  Class  3, 
sweet  condensed,  evaporated  and  milk 
powder,  $1.50.  The  price  of  Class  4  milk 
made  into  butter  for  May  was  88%  cents 
per  100  lbs. ;  cheese  87%  cents,  for  3 
per  cent  milk  in  zone  201  to  250  miles 
from  New  York.  The  May  pooled  price 
is  $1.55  for  3  per  cent. 

,  RUTTER 


Creamery,  fanoy.  lb .  34  ®  35 

Good  to  Choice  .  39  ®  33 

Lower  Grades . . .  23  ®  27 

City  made . 17  ®  24 

Dairy,  best  .  32  ®  33 

Common  to  good  .  22  ®  80 

Packing  Stock .  15  ®  20 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new .  16  ®  I6J4 

Good  to  oholce .  14  ®  15*4 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy .  36  ®  38 

Medium  to  good  . .  31  @  35 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  33  ®  34 

Common  to  good .  27  @  30 

Gathered,  best,  white . 32  @  34 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  oolors. . .  25  ®  32 

Lower  grades .  20  ®  24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer* .  7  00  ®  9  00 

Bull*  .  4  50  ®  6  00 

Cows .  2  00  ®  6  00 

Calres.  prime  real,  100  lb* .  9  00  @13  00* 

Cull* .  7  00  @  8  00 

Hogs .  8  75  @  9  00 

Sheep,  100  lb* .  3  00  @  4  75 

Lambs  .  6  00  W 13  50 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Prices  arc  reported  as  follows :  Fowls, 
29  to  33c;  broilers,  35  to  45c;  roosters, 
16c ;  ducks,  20  to  22c  ;  geese,  14  to  16c. 

DRESSED  rOULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  45  @  55 


Com.  to  good . . .  30  @  40 

Chickens  choice  lb .  45  @  50 

Fair  to  Good .  30  ®  40 

Fowls .  30  @  33 

Roosters . 14  @  17 

Ducks  .  25  &  28 

Squabs,  do* .  4  00  @  8  50 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lb* .  6  00  ®  6  25 

Pea . 4  00  ®  4  60 

Medium  .  4  50  @4  75 

Red  Kidney  . 1100  ®U  75 

White  Kidney . 12  50  ®13  25 

Yellow  Eye .  7  50  @8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . .  3  00  ®  7  50 

Ben  Davis .  3  50  ®  4  50 

Albemarle . . 10  00  ®  14  110 

Strawberries,  up-river . 20  @  35 

Western  N.  Y .  35  ®  40 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate .  2  00  @  4  25 

Watermelons,  carload  .  400  00  @650  00 

Raspberries,  pt .  10  @  15 

Blackberries,  qt .  25  @  30 

Huckleberries,  qt .  30  ®  40 

Gooseberries,  8-lb.  bkt .  50  ®  55 

Cherries,  8-lb.  bkt .  90  ®  1  50 

Currants,  qt  .  10  @  15 

Muskmelons,  bu .  4  00  @  4  50 

POTATOES 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 1  00  ®  2  75 

Old,  180  lbs . 1  50  @  2  00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  .  2  00  ®  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  ®  3  00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  150  @4  50 

Beets,  bbl .  1  50  ®  2  50 

Cabbage.  New,  bbl .  1  25  @  2  00 

Carrots,  bbl .  1  00  @4  (10 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  2  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  ®  75 

Onions,  new,  bu . 50  ®  150 

Egg  Plants,  bn . 1  00  ®  2  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  2  00  ®  3  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  2  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  2  25 

Peppers,  bu . . .  1  25  ®  2  50 

Peas,  bu . 1  00  ®  3  00 

Romaine,  bu .  25  @  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  @  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  ®  2  50 

Kale,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate . I  25  ®  4  00 

Squash,  bu  .  50  ®  1  50 

Sweet  corn,  bbl . 5  00  ®  6  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy, No.  1.  ton .  27  00  ®28  00 

No.  2  . 25  00  •  @26  00 

No.  3  . 20  00  'a  23  00 

Shipping . 18  00  @20  00 

clover.  Mixed  . 20  00  @27  00 

Straw,  Rye  . 22  00  @23  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 16  00  @22  00 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.52; 
corn,  No.  2  yellow,  83c;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  48c;  rye,  $1.37;  barley,  80c. 


Business  outlook  not  very  encouraging 
in  this  section  for  farmers.  The  Northern 
part  of  our  town  is  quite  a  truck  and 
fruit  section.  Many  thousand  bushels  of 
onions  were  held  in  storage  through  Win¬ 
ter  and  simply  turned  over  to  dealers  as 
payment  for  storage,  which  it  is  thought 
will  result  in  a  cut-down  in  acreage,  but 
perhaps  with  more  thorough  preparation 
of  soil  and  seed.  Of  course  a  reduction 
in  price  was  to  be  expected,  but  the 
farmer  feels  that  there  should  be  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  the  price  of  sup¬ 
plies  which  he  has  to  purchase.  Salt,  $4 
per  bbl. ;  leather,  fencing,  hardware, 
horseshoeing,  etc.,  are  still  at  war  prices. 
The  middleman  should  be  making  larger 
profit  than  during  war.  This  being  quite 
a  factory  town  causes  help  to  command 
nearly  war  wages.  F.  c.  S. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  county  is  a  general  farming  dis¬ 
trict;  dairying,  raising  oats,  barley,  peas 
and  corn.  Most  farmers  have  a  silo.  In 
some  sections  potatoes  and  cabbage  are 
raised;  some  fruit,  apples,  pears  and 
berries.  Alfalfa  is  raised  quite  exten¬ 


sively  in  this  section,  the  western,  side ; 
hops  in  the  eastern  half.  Not  much  sale 
for  cabbage  last  Fall ;  apples  seemed  to  he 
a  drug  on  the  market.  This  Spring 
apples  were  sold  at  50  to  60c  per  bu. 
Potatoes,  40  to  50c;  eggs,  26c;  butter, 
60  to  70c.  Ilay,  $11  at  the  barn.  There 
is  quite  a  lot  of  feed  bought  here  for 
cows;  have  paid  as  high  as  $3.50  per  100 
lbs.  for  some  kinds  of  feed.  Now  I  can 
buy  _it  for  $1.75.  Corn  was  $4;  now 
$1.75  per  100.  No  wheat  raised1  here; 
flour,  $10  per  barrel.  Fat  calves,  7c; 
beef  cows,  7  and  Sc ;  hogs,  5  to  6c.  Hides, 
3  to  4e  per  lb.  The  outlook  is  not  very 
promising.  Cabbage  and  potatoes  may 
bring  a  fair  price.  The  hay  crop  is 
promising  now.  q.  h  r. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Prices  in  this  region  do  not  seem  to 
drop  much.  Team  work,  $10  per  day  • 
day’s  labor,  $5  to  $4.50  per  day.  Butter 
down  to  30  and  35e  per  lb. ;  veal  to  sell 
at  the  local  butchers’,  10  to  lie  per  lb.; 
to  buy  the  same  veal,  24  hours  later,  as 
high  as  45c  per  lb.  Banks  here  are  refus¬ 
ing  money  for  building  purposes.  Hay  at 
local  dealers,  $1.75  per  100  lbs.,  '  but 
grains  are  quite  a  good  deal  lower.  Ma¬ 
sons  asking  $10  per  day,  carpenters  $6 
to  $7  per  day.  Potatoes  are  very  cheap. 
Some  cars  were  loaded  at  80c  per  bu. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  E.  N. 

Very  hot  and  dry.  Hay  is  a  short 
crop.  Wheat  showing  some  rust,  but  a 
good  stand.  Corn  is  looking  fairly,  good. 
Fruit  is  very  light.  Apples  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  of  a  crop ;  peaches  about  50 
per  cent  of  a  crop ;  cherries  a  failure ; 
pears  15  per  cent  of  a  crop  ;  quinces  60 
per  cent  of  a  crop.  Plenty  of  help  now. 
Everything  that  we  sell  is  low.  Cream, 
30c  lb. ;  milk,  96c  per  cwt.  for  3  per  cent 
milk  at  door.  Farm  work  well  along. 
Haying  started.  j.  h.  i>. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y, 


Massachusetts  Poultry  Convention 

The  ninth  annual  poultry  Convention 
will  be  held  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Amherst,  July  27-29, 
the  Agricultural  College,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Massachusetts  Poultry  Society  co-operat¬ 
ing.  This  being  Farmers’  Week  at  the 
college,  there  will  be  programs  on  other 
line  of  agriculture  similar  to  the  one  to 
be  presented  on  poultry.  Tuesday  is 
designated  as  fruit,  onion  and  Pomona 
Grange  day  ;  Wednesday,  fruit,  live  stock 
and  farm  crops;  Thursday,  vegetable  and 
dairying;  Friday,  tobacco,  dairy  plant 
management  and  beef  cattle.  Something 
interesting  and  instructive  will  he  pre¬ 
sented1  each  day  by  the  home-making  and 
junior  extension  departments. 


Chinese  Labor  in  France 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  25,  1920, 
questioned  what  became  of  the  many 
Chinese  laborers  used  in  France  during 
the  Wiir.  Well,  most  of  them  were  re¬ 
turned  to  China.  My  daughter,  whose 
husband  was  an  officer  in  the  British 
army,  came  over  here  from  England  in 
February,  1920.  The  steamship  crossed 
to  Havre,  France,  and  took  on  1,000 
Chinamen  in  the  steerage.  They  were  un¬ 
loaded  at  Halifax  and  went  directly  into 
freight  cars  ;  then  across  British  Colum¬ 
bia  to  the  Pacific,  and  on  to  China.  They 
were  said  to  be  glad  to  go  home,  and  most 
of  them  had  saved  their  money.  After 
they  were  unloaded  at  Halifax  the  most 
of  the  “bunks”  Used  by  them  in  crossing 
were  thrown  overboard.  Many  steam¬ 
ships  were  loaded  with  them,  in  the  steer¬ 
age,  at  that  time.  o.  w.  H. 


Michigan  Notes 

We  know  we  shall  receive  more  value 
for  the  subscription  than  for  any  other 
dollar  we  have  spent  since  we  sent  you 
one  a  year  ago.  We  have  been  interested 
in  the  letters  about  the  “wife’s  share.” 
We  plan,  work  and  spend  together — a 
real  partnership,  both  working  with  the 
firm’s  interest  in  view,  with  joint  deeds, 
etc.,  seems  the  only  way  to  us. 

.  The  R.  N\-Y.  not  only  answers  ques¬ 
tions  asked,  but  anticipates  the  question. 
We  were  just  about  to  write  asking  about 
the  Magoon  berry  when  The  R.  N.-Y.  came 
with  the  first  page  article  about  it.  We 
had  grown  these  berries  for  three  or  four 
years,  first  getting  the  plants  from  friends, 
to  whom  they  were  sent  from  Oregon.  The 
berries  were  so  fine  for  all  purposes,  and 
plants  so  large  and  productive  that  we 
wanted  to  know  more  about  them,  as  we 
had  quite  a  sale  for  the  plants  in  the 
neighborhood.  We  find  this  year  that 
they  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  Dunlap  or 
Dr.  Burrill,  as  the  hard  freeze,  when  they 
were  in  bloom,  ruined  the  crop,  but  we 
had  about  half  a  crop  from  the  other 
kinds.  Of  course,  all  were  uncovered 
early,  as  we  were  selling  plants.  This 
was  the  first  time  they  had  been  injured 
by  frost  with  us,  and  they  ripen  with  the 
Dunlap.  MRS.  GERFORD  C.  CARVER. 

Michigan. 
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DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


10%  Reduction  from  Prices  in  1921  Booklet 

Note  tlie  features  of  the  overhane  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  twinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 

AT  HALF  PRICE 

(and  prompt  delivery) 

PARKS  STRAIN  Bred-to-Lay 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  Sixteen  page  Cir¬ 
cular  Free.  Large  General  Cata¬ 
log  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS,  BOX  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

MarrvFarmQ  won  more  prizes  than  all  otherGiant 
maiujrouna  breeders  combined.  Orders  booked 
for  July  and  later  shipments.  Pullets  and  Cocker¬ 
els.  Exhibition  birds  for  fall  delivery.  Complete 
description  of  Giants  with  cuts  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  Boston  Winners  on  request.  Reduced 
prices  on  hatching  eggs.  MARCY  FARMS.  Matnwin,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  BREEDING  STOCK 

We  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  wish|you  had 
later.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  1*.  ITHAM,  Bel  mar,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Production  PULLETS 

Early  Birds  Lay  When  Eggs  are  High 
12  to  14  weeks,  8>2;  15  to  16  weeks,  S2.25. 
GREENE  ACRES  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

CHICKS  $7.50  per  100 

Mixed.  Reds,  J  Rocks,  JOo;  Leghorns,  9c:  Minorcas, 
ISJc;  Anconas,  15c  each.  000  lots  let  per  chick  less,  ex¬ 
cept  mixed,  which  are  7c  each.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door.  Our  11th  ye.ir.  Cnta.  free. 
15,000  chicks  weekly.  KEYSTONI5  H  ATCHEJtY,  Richfield,  I‘a. 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal 4  T™  25c 

Our  29th  Year  ..Helpful,  Interesting  Articlea  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Writers  of  National  Reputation.  SI  ,00a  Year.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  1-OllLTKY  ADVOCATE  Ilox  2  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

bkeedsCHICKEHS-DUCKS-GEESE-TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Dogs.  Stock  and  Hatching 
Eggs.  Catalog  Free.  H.A.  S0UDER,Box29,Sellersville,Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN 

from  Certified  Breeder*.  8tol0-wks.-old.51.50  each. 

IRVING  FARM  Friendship.  N.  Y. 

LIGHT  AND  DARK  BRAHMAS, 

W.  WYANDOTTES,  BARRED 
ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  S.  C.W.  AND 

BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Cat.  free. _ 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  165,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


COCKERELS 


i  Chicks,  Eggs 


r  „  „  F  °  R  SALE 

Free  Range  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

10  and  12-wks.-old.  BAYVILLE  FARMS.  Bayville,  N.  J. 


PARDEE'S  nilAir*  EGGS  AND  llilCKfciilGS  NOW 
ERFECT  UUifltd  PRICE  L.„ 

EKIN  ■*«***■»** PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  ISLIP.N.V 


PULLETS 

White  Leghorn,  MARCH  HATCHED, 

from  Cornell  Certified  Stock. 

SAM  H.  KOSLIN  -  New  City.  N.  Y. 


OIIICKS  $7.50  per  IOO 

and  up.  Broilers,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Aiiconas  and 
Leghorns.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Our 
Xlth  year.  Keystone  Hatchery,  Richfield.  Pennu. 

Rnk„  Phinlrc  s-  c-  w-  L  Barred  Rocks,  10c, 

Ddliy  vHllLKS  and  Reds,  12c;  mixed,  Teeacli.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for 
pamphlet.  4.  X.  X  A  C  E,  McAlIstcrvlUc,  l’eniia. 

Fine  Rraailp  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 
illlc  DlccUo  Uantams,  Hares,  l’igeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Tailor*,  Po 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  chfeTs*1  slip® 2m 

R.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  UMIKKIIII.I,  FARMS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y 


CHICKS 


Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  8cts. 

and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


TEX  AXD  TWELVE-WEEK  PULLETS,  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  Sheppards,  Anconas.  Birds  now 
Ready  Wat  are  worth  while.  FOREST  FARM,  Kockaway,  ti.  J 


All  |  A  |f »  l?c  each,  EGGS  and  GROWING  STOCK 

vlllvltv  Jones  Poultry  Fnrm,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Thoroughbred  Prize-Winning  Brown  Leghorns. 
Hens,  #7;  Roosters,  $1  O.  C.R.  HAMILTON,  246  Worcester. R.T. 


CAPONS 

It.  C.  MaeKLEY 


The  best  meat,  of  all  fowls.  Place 
order  now.  Write  for  prices. 

Brogucvlllc,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


Ready-to-Lay  Pullets,  4>8  each  tcockerels,  $f>.  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  or  change 
of  copy  must  reach  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  insure 
insertion  in  following  week’s  paper. 
Notice  to  discontinue  advertise¬ 
ments  should  reach  us  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


8  to  10-Weeks-01d 

PULLETS 

We  have  15,000  now  on  the  range  ready 
for  shipment  this  month  and  next.  We 
have  had  good  luck  with  them  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most 
vigorous  large  flock  of  young  pullets  in 
the  East  today.  They  are  all  on  new  Land 
and  in  new  buildings  and  are  being 
raised  on  unlimited  range. 

These  pullets  were  hatched  from  ourchoic- 
est  breeding  pens  we  have  this  year  and  are 
the  cream  of  our  best  egg  breed  blood. 

Every  shipment  is  guaranteed  to  be  100% 
satisfactory  at  the  time  of  sale.  Write  and 
tell  us  how  many  pullets  you  want  and  the 
date  of  delivery  you  wish  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  price  list 

LORD  FARMS 

METHUEN  MASS. 


< - 

Chicks  $7.50 
^  per  IOO 

Hatches  due  .Tuly  5,  12,  19  and  26. 
TT  Postpaid  to  your  door — 100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Utility  Stock  100  or  Less.  600  or  More 

Mixed  Chicks  .  7%c  oa.  7c  ea. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . .  9  c  ea.  8c  ea. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns..  9  c  ea.  8c  ea. 

8.  C.  Black  Minorcas..  12  c  ea.  11c  ea. 

8.  C.  R.  I  si.  Reds .  12  c  ea.  lie  ea. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  10  c  ea.  9c  ea. 

8.  C.  Mottled  Anconas.  15  c  ea.  14c  oa. 

15.000  Chicks  weekly — -Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  everywhera  Order  soon.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 
(The  Old  Reliable  Plant) 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

6-8  weeks  old,  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  25. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  and  Raised  Right 

9  to  10  weeks  old,  delivery  at  once,  81.50  each 
dlmonths  old,  delivery  from  July  15  on,  2.00  each 
5  months  old,  delivery  from  Aug.  15  on,  2.50  each 
Tour  Inspection  Invited 
Supply  Limited.  Make  Reservation  at  once. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


R  ARY  BARRON 

CHICKS  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Oil  I  wild  Specially  bred  for  heavy  egg  production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  because  they  deliver  the 
goods.  CHICKS,  May  delivery,  13c  each;  June,  12c 
each.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers 
will  tell  you  that  yon  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy 
chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  price.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Promising,  Range  Reared,  “  Full  of  Pep” 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

(weighing  iya  to  2  lbs.  each)  from  breeders  for  three 
generations,  certified  for  production,  size,  vigor,  and 
type  by  Cornell  Extension  Specialists.  Only  large  pure 
white  eggs  from  certified  breeders  used  for  hatching. 
You  buy  28  years  experience  developing  the  strain.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Prices,  §2  each;  S3. SO  for  2  ;  SB 
for  3  ;  86  for  4  ;  SI  1  .SO  for  8  ;  SI  4  for  10  ;  SI  5  for  11 ; 
SI -35  each  for  12  or  more.  A  few  certified  cock  birds 
available  for  $5  each. 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM  -  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

BredtoLay-SingleCombWhiteLeghorn 
PULLETS--To  Lay  Aug.  1st 

100  February  hatch,  260-egg  strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets,  to  lay  in  August,  S8.0O  each.  These  pullets  will 
pay  for  themselves  before  Christmas  and  may  he  used 
for  breeders.  Fall  eggs  pay  better  than  Winter  eggs  and 
cost  less.  Standard  White  typical  birds. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmeuthpert,  Max*. 


HUMMER’S  FAMOUS  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  $18.5(Fper  100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $18.50  per 
100.  Ancona,  $18  per  100.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  813  per 
100.  25  or  50  lot  at  100  rate.  S.  C.  Barron  White  Leghorn, 
$9  per  100,  June  delivery.  July  $!>  per  100.  Shipments 
forwarded  each  week  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Live  arriv¬ 
al.  Place  your  order  at  once  and  get  fine  chicks  at  this 
low  price.  E.  R.  Hummer  A-  Co.,  Frenchtown,  X.  J. 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks 

July  5th,  12th,  19th,  26th,  Aug.  2nd 

Martin's  Dorcas  White  Wyandottes,  $18  per  100; 
Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Quality  S.C.  Reds,  $15  per 
100.  Eglantine  White  Leghorns,  S12  per  100.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Order  now. 

SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

500  Choice  Farm  Range  Pullets  for  Sale  in 

lots  of  25  or  more.  Minimum  weight  1  Jl>.  each, 
$1.  Minimum  weight,  1!*  lbs  each.  $1.50. 
Nothing  but  good  healthy  pullets  will  he  shipped. 

Hillhurst  Farm  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS  ®&™nf*r 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  Speonk.  L.  I  .  N.Y. 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storra  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

1  y ^1921^  ’^orrs’  ^onn->  for  week  ending  June 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.'Y . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.Y. . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Oregon  Ag.  College.  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Franeais,  L.  I . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ont . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Ohickatawbut  Farm,  Mass..  . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 
Hollis  P.  Cloyes.Conn .  . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright.  Conn . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Norman  M.  Misner,  N.Y . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bickford.  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . . . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  III . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass . 

Mirimiehi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  E.  Nichols.  N.  Y . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass . 

OREGON'S 

Oregon  fAg.  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 
A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

E.  A.  Vosburg,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

Tauglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Allen,  Conn . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meado wedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . . . 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt - 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George -Phillips,  Conn.. . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuescn,  Conn . 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  T.  Ramage,  Texas . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Burcliell&  Janson,  B.  C . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

August  Degen.  Conn . 

M.  J.  Qunckenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  P*  . 

Wiliana  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

F,  William  Rosenau,  Conn . 

Total . .  4160  101285 


Week 

Total 

32 

1148 

48 

1313 

27 

977 

24 

891 

3* 

1039 

23 

860 

33 

1018 

42 

871 

34 

833 

29 

756 

37 

857 

40 

837 

48 

861 

38 

753 

55 

1428 

32 
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36 

806 

39 

915 

36 

1160 

24 

958 

37 

1199 

34 

951 

30 

1107 

45 

770 

49 

1161 

48 

898 

35 

1225 

26 

1055 

27 

897 

45 

1101 

31 

987 

27 

1221 

46 

1069 

35 

1127 

33 

1139 

47 

1360 

49 

1119 

47 

1056 

25 

644 

44 

1026 

38 

784 

29 

1009 

48 

889 

10 

642 

37 

925 

23 

1011 

32 

694 

29 

850 

39 

1017 

29 

830 

53 

727 

42 

992 

51 

817 

47 

1052 

53 

1034 

49 

1132 

53 

1055 

40 

1097 

45 

978 

44 

126* 

48 

1066 

49 

1139 

43 

1046 

52 

1133 

54 

1134 

49 

1163 

42 

1073 

55 

1288 

54 

1042 

51 

960 

45 

1030 

47 

1194 

44 

1184 

38 

1191 

54 

1188 

56 

1005 

62 

1229 

49 

1197 

35 

808 

38 

802 

52 

1153 

55 

931 

19 

1093 

46 

957 

50 

1034 

54 

1021 

56 

802 

54 

1095 

48 

1008 

41 

1245 

54 

1209 

45 

76* 

48 

1111 

37 

905 

50 

850 

55 

1289 

36 

967 

53 

1009 

43 

1009 

42 

901 

Home-grown  Poultry  Feeds 

Which  method  is  usually  followed  by 
poultrymen,  to  raise  part  of  the  feed,  such 
as  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  mangels,  or  de¬ 
pend  on  purchase  of  all  the  feed?  I  am 
considering  where  land  is  available  for 
crops.  My  soil  is  well  adapted  for  hay, 
but  not  potatoes,  and  I  want  to  consider 
some  crop  for  cash  returns  besides  poul¬ 
try,  or  would  it  pay  better  to  raise  feed 
for  fowls?  I  have  about  35  acres  of  till¬ 
able  land.  2.  I  have  a  S^-acre  field  com¬ 
posed  of  a  sandy  loam  soil  which  is  ideal 
for  poultry,  as  it  is  a  naturally  well- 
drained  field,  and  would  like  to  increase 
fowls  to  1.200.  I  thought  of  building  two 
houses  of  060  capacity  each  in  this  field, 
and  setting  out  to  apple  orchard  to  pro¬ 
vide  shade  and  cash  returns  later.  Which 
would  be  the  better  way  of  locating  the 
buildings,  considering  direction  of  winds 
and  storms,  also  the  work  of  field  when 
set  out  to  or  ~d?  Would  the  spray 
material  be  i-  to  fowls  when  or¬ 
chard  is  sf  ...  h  as  by  material 

dripping  from  trees?  e.  d. 

New  York. 

Whether  or  not  a  poultryman  should 
attempt  to  raise  a  part  of  the  food  cou- 
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sumed  by  his  fowls  depends  entirely  upon 
whether  he  can  raise  that  food  more 
cheaply  than  he  can  buy  it,  and  that  no 
one  else  can  tell  him.  Very  likely  the 
poultryman  himself  cannot  tell  until  he 
has  tried  it  out:  he  might  do  well  some 
seasons  and  fail  in  others.  There  are  no 
rules  by  which  anyone  can  be  guided, 
and  there  is  no  general  practice  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  assure  success  to  the 
individual.  It  is  usually  more  practicable 
to  raise  the  green  and  vegetable  stuff  that 
is  fed,  and  if  one  can  raise  grain  econom¬ 
ically  to  raise  a  part  of  the  grain  than 
it  is  to  buy  all  of  these.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  it  costs  money 
to  raise  crops,  and  that  these  are  never 
a  free  gift  of  nature  to  the  poultryman. 
If  with  the  time  and  means  at  hand  you 
can  raise  sale  or  feeding  crops  profitably, 
raise  tl  m,  of  course,  and  raise  those  to 
which  your  land  is  best  adapted,  and 
which  your  market,  whether  it  be  in  town 
or  in  your  poultry  yards,  will  pay  the 
most  for.  Theoretically,  it  pays  to  raise 
as  much  as  possible  of  what  is  fed,  for 
you  make  the  profit  upon  the  crop  that 
would  go  to  someone  else  if  it  were  pur¬ 
chased;  but,  practically,  it  often  works 
out  that  there  isn’t  much  profit  upon  a 
crop  and  that  the  time  and  labor  used 
might  better  have  been  spent  elsewhere 
I  should  place  the  poultry  buildings 
where  they  would  be  most  convenient  to 
the  other  farm  buildings,  facing  them  to 
the  east  or  southeast.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  drip  from  a  sprayed  orchard  has 
ever  been  found  injurious  to  fowls  or  that 
it  is  a  matter  to  cause  concern.  m.  b.  d. 


We  have  seen  the  bill  of  fare  fed  to  th« 
hens  at  the  Storrs  egg  contest.  We  are 
supposing  that  these  hens  are  kept  in  con¬ 
finement.  W e  feel  that  gives  the  farmer 
\  ('i  y  little  information.  The  farmer^ 
poultry  is  supposed  to  have  entire  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  farm,  and  we  are  sure  that 
they  will  gather  many  of  these  feeds  or 
their  equivalent  even  during  Winter, 
when  there  is  not  much  snow ;  also  the 
farmer  usually  has  quite  a  hit  of  milk. 
IIow  much,  if  any,  should  this  ration  be 
changed?  The  ration  that  we  have  seen 
is  as  follows :  Equal  parts  of  shorts, 
bran,  ground  oats,  cornmeal,  beef  scrap 
and  gluten  meal  by  weight.  I  suppose 
this  was  fed  in  a  self-feeder.  L.  j.  b.  • 


The  supposition  that  the  ordinary  farm 
flock  can  get  what  food  it  needs  ranging 
about  the  barns  and  premises  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  few  of  these  flocks  pro¬ 
duce  Winter  eggs.  It  is  true  that  the 
fowls  will  manage  to  live,  but  eggs  out 
of .  the  natural  Spring  laying  season  re¬ 
quire  concentrated  food,  and  a  lot  of  It. 
What  the  farm  flock  usually  gets  in  the 
\Y  inter  is  exercise;  and  that  is  all  right 
as  far  as  it  goes.  With  plenty  of  skim- 
imlk  the  meat  scrap  in  your  formula 
should  be  cut  down  materially,  though  it 
is  a  question  whether  it  should  be  wholly 
omitted.  Milk  will  not  replace  beef  scrap, 
however,  unless  fed  in  practically  unlim¬ 
ited  quantity.  Skim-milk  contains  from 
three  to  four  per  cent  of  protein;  beef 
scrap  round  50  per  cent.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  the  former  to  replace  the 
latter,  though  there  is  no  better  food  for 
fowls  of  all  ages  than  skim-milk.  The 
farm  flock,  with  a  little  grain  thrown  to 
it  daily,  will  live  and  produce  eggs  dur- 
mg  the  Spring  and  Summer,  but  if  it  is 
to  compete  with  the  well-cared-for  village 
or  professional  poultr.vman’s  flock  the 
year  around  it  must  be  fed  just  as  well. 

M.  B.  D. 


Counting  a  Rooster’s  Rations 

On  page  346  I  was  just  reading  a  little 
item  in  relation  to  how  many  kernels  a 
rooster  would  eat  in  10  days,  and  how 
anyone  could  tell.  I  think  the  place  could 
be  made  perfectly  tight;  of  course  a  lit¬ 
tle  wire  netting  could  be  used,  and  then 
proved  perfectly  empty;  later  put  in 
rooster  with  a  little  sifted  sand  and  a  dish 
of  counted  corn  (anyway  those  who 
guessed  had  a  right  to  see  size  of  kernels), 
and  lock  him  up;  then  clean  out  often, 
and  be  certain  none  of  the  corn  was  taken 
out.  _  Or  simply  feed  him  often  and  stay 
by  him  until  through  eating  and  keep  corn 
in  safe  place  if  counted  in  advance.  This 
would  require  more  work,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  one  could  not  know  how  many 
kernels  he  ate  at  each  feeding.  If  the  one 
in  charge  was  competent  and  honest  I  see 
no  reason  why  there  need  be  any  doubt 
in  the  matter.  h.  o.  mead. 


Chicks  Die  in  Shell 

What  is  the  matter  when  the  chicks 
die  in  the  shell?  We  only  get  about  15 
per  cent  live  chicks;  the  rest  dead.  They 
are  White  Wyandottes ;  the  eggsheil 
seems  to  be  rather  thick.  I  am  using  a 
hot-water  incubator.  j.  b.  j. 

Ludington,  Mich. 

There  are  many  causes  of  deaths  in  the 
shell  just  as  the  cuicks  are  about  to 
hatch  ;  some  connect  it  with  hatching  con¬ 
ditions  and  some  with  conditions  in  the 
poultry  yard  before  the  eggs  are  incubat¬ 
ed.  Fertile  eggs  may  show  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  embryo,  but  failure  of  the 
latter  to  leave  the  shell  because  of  lack 
of  sufficient  vitality.  This  lack  may  be 
due  to  the  hen  that  laid  the  eggs,  some 
hens  laying  fertile  eggs  that  never  hatch, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Eggs  laid  in  midwinter  cannot  be  expected 
to  show  the  same  vitality  of  embryos  dis¬ 
played  by  those  produced  in  the  Spring, 
and  eggs  from  closely  confined  fowls  will 
not  be  as  hatchable  as  are  those  from 
hens  upon  free  range.  M.  b.  d. 
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The  Henyard 


Undeveloped  Chicks 

This  year  has  been  our  first  experience 
in  running  an  incubator  (hot-water  sys¬ 
tem).  As  far  as  we  know,  we  followed 
the  instructions  that  came  with  the  in¬ 
cubator  exactly.  Most  of  the  eggs  pipped, 
but  a  majority  of  the  chicks  were  unde¬ 
veloped  when  hatched :  as  one  person 
said :  “Weren’t  buttoned  up  right.”  What 
was  the  cause?  We  have  Barred  Rocks, 
and  this  year  have  taken  special  care  of 
our  breeding  stock.  We  would  be  very 
glad  if  you  could  help  us  to  make  our 
next  hatch  a  success  by  telling  us  what 
probably  caused  our  loss.  MRS.  A.  e.  w. 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  inability  of  the 
breeding  stock  to  transmit  sufficient  vigor 
to  the  germ  to  enable  the  latter  to  com¬ 
plete  development  fully  and  emerge  from 
the  shell,  under  the  conditions  of  incuba¬ 
tion  that  you  afford.  It  is  possible  that 
the  incubation  is  faulty,  but  it  is  quite  as 
likely  that  the  hens  that  laid  the  eggs 
lacked  the  needed  vitality  to  insure  good 
results  in  hatching  their  product.  Per¬ 
haps  they  have  been  too  closely  confined 
and  have  been  too  well  fed — haven’t  lived 
as  “near  nature”  as  they  should.  Good 
care  of  breeders  means  turning  them  loose 
to  rustle  for  themselves,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  them  all  the  food  that 
they  need  in  addition  to  what  they  pick 
up.  If  they  must  be  confined,  make  them 
work  in  deep  litter  for  their  grain,  and 
get  the  exercise  that  they  need  to  at  least 
a  partial  extent;  but  if  you  are  on  a  farm 
let  the  breeders  run  and  scratch  in  the 
garden  and  flower  beds.  It  is  the  arti¬ 
ficial  life  that  spoils  breeders ;  let  them 
get  next  to  nature  and  stay  there.  If 
you  can’t  do  this.  well,  you  are  likely  to 
be  unlucky  with  your  hatches.  M.  B.  D. 


Brief  Chapter  on  Geese 

I  notice  the  “Pastoral  Parson”  wishes 
someone  who  has  raised  geese  to  tell  about 
them.  I  have  often  thought  I  would 
write  and  tell  you  how  much  we  all  ap¬ 
preciate  the  Parson’s  letters,  and  how  I 
wish  his  kind  of  practical  religion  was 
practiced  by  all  country  ministers.  Since 
I  have  lived  here  we  have  had  seven  min¬ 
isters.  and  all  except  one  have  done  more 
to  keep  the  young  people  away  from 
church  than  they  have  to  get  them  in  it. 
And  most  of  them  have  been  conscientious 
men,  who  have  done  the  best  they  could 
according  to  their  lights. 

But  I  started  to  talk  about  geese.  We 
began  raising  them  eight  years  ago,  and 
find  them  easier  to  raise  than  any  other 
fowl.  I  leave  them  quietly  under  the  hen 
until  they  seem  to  want  to  get  out ;  then 
I  put  them  where  they  can  get  gras«  and 
give  them  bread  moistened  with  milk  the 
first  few  days.  Sand  should  be  sprinkled 
on  the  bread. 

I  have  always  let  them  run  with  the 
hen.  but  last  year  I  had  a  hen  that  would 
not  own  them,  and  the  geese  took  them 
and  took  better  care  of  them  than  a  hen 
can,  so  this  year  I  shall  take  them  away 
from  the  hen  when  they  are  a  few  days 
old  and  let  the  geese  have  them.  They 
should  be  fed  ground  grain  mixed  into  a 
inash  with  milk  until  they  are  well  feath¬ 
ered,  when  they  are  fed  with  the  hens 
once  a  day  at  night.  Geese  can  be  raised 
without  grain  after  the  first  two  weeks, 
but  they  grow  faster  and  larger  if  they 
have  grain.  Don’t  feed  whole  wheat  or 
corn  until  they  are  nearly  grown,  as  they 
cannot  grind  it.  I  lost  several  the  first 
year  because  I  did  not  know  this. 

Do  not  mate  more  than  two  geese  with 
one  gander,  and  don’t  have  the  geese  fat 
in  the  Spring.  You  will  get  very  few 
fertile  eggs  if  you  do. 

Geese  need  no  shelter,  except  during 
driving  Winter  storms.  Gold  they  mind 
not  at  all.  A  yard'  should  be  provided 
into  which  they  should  be  driven  at  night, 
otherwise  they  are  a  nuisance  sitting  on 
the  walks  and  crowding  around  the  house. 
They  seem  to  be  attracted  by  the  light. 
Water  does  not  hurt  the  young  goslings, 
but  if  there  are  turtles  keep  them  away 
from  it.  Mine  have  only  a  small  pool, 
the  overflow  from  a  spring.  C. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Snapping  Turtles  and  Ducks 

I  have  had  the  large  White  Pekin 
ducks,  full  size,  mature,  caught  by  snap¬ 
ping  turtles,  cutting  their  feet  to  pieces, 
and  I  caught  one  by  wading  out  to  where 
the  duck  was  and  lifting  it  up  and  catch¬ 
ing  the  snapper  by  the  tail.  But  the 
worst  I  had  to  happen  was  to  have  the 
entire  beak  cut  off  a  large  white  drake. 
We  killed  it  right  away,  and  kept,  on  the 
lookout  to  find  whatever  could  do  any¬ 
thing  like  that,  and  finally  I  saw  some¬ 
thing  in  shallow  water,  like  a  large  stone, 
but,  seeing  it  move;  a  went  for  it,  and 
secured  an  18-lb.  snapping  turtle,  too  old 
even  to  make  good  soup.  If  there  are 
snappers,  beware,  as  others  I  had  bitten 
would  die  from  poison  if  not  killed. 

Summit,  N.  J.  •  J.  A.  s. 


Curing  Egg-eating  Hens 

While  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  break  a 
hen  from  eating  eggs,  as  I  know  from 
experience,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  hen  from  getting  the  habit.  “An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.”  Hens  that  are  confined  are  more 
apt  to  acquire  this  bad  habit  than  hens 
on  free  rangs.  Hens  on  free  range  are 
able  to  satisfy  their  taste  for  meat  by 


eating  bugs,  insects  and  worms.  This 
deficiency  (meat)  must  be  provided  when 
hens  are  confined,  or  even  allowed  the 
liberty  of  a  yard  where  they  cannot  sat¬ 
isfy  their  craving  for  meat.  Oyster  shell 
and  charcoal  must  be  provided,  but 
neither  can  take  the  place  of  meat.  If 
fresh  scrap  meat  and  fine  cracked  bone 
cannot  be  had  from  the  butcher,  or  from 
table  scraps,  then  dried  beef  scrap  and 
also  cracked  bone  may  be  bought,  from 
a  reliable  house.  If  A.  N.  G.  does  not 
want  to  incur  this  added  expense,  then 
he  may  buy  a  hunk  of  salt  pork  and  hang 
that  in  the  henhouse  where  the  hens  may 
peck  at  it-  Corned  beef  is  preferable, 
but  more  expensive.  If  the  egg  eating 
continues  after  the  hens  are  turned  out 
on  free  range,  then  find  the  hen  and  con¬ 
fine  her  until  she  gets  out  of  the  habit,  or 
else  kill  the  thief,  for  she  will  teach  her 
sisters  bad  habits.  Lack  of  meat  also 
causes  feather  eating  and  feather  pulling. 
Feed  meat  or  don’t  blame  your  hen. 

New  York.  s.  w.  BRISCOE. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  construct 
a  laying  house  for  200  S.  G.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets.  Would  a  house  20x30  ft. 
be  right?  Would  it.  be  wide  and  long 
enough?  How  should  the  windows  be 
placed,  the  nests,  mash  and  drinking 
water?  What  is  the  most  profitable  kind 
of  breed?  u.  F. 

New  York. 

A  poultry-house  20x30  ft.  in  size  would 
accommodate  200  fowls,  though  five  feet 
additional  in  length  would  improve  it. 
It  may  be  built  as  simply  or  as  ornately 
as  you  desire,  but  the  most  popular  style 
for  such  a  building  is  one  with  a  front 
of  about  nine  feet  in  height,  with  a  rear 
wall  of  five  feet.  The  depth  of  the  build¬ 
ing  requires  a  high  front  wall  in  order 
that  windows  may  be  placed  high  enough 
to  admit  the  sun’s  direct  rays  nearly  to 
its  rear.  These  windows  should  extend 
from  near  the  floor  to  the  plate,  and 
should  be  in  the  front  of  the  building; 
the  latter  facing  to  the  southeast.  Some 
good  poultrymen  prefer  an  eastern  facing 
rather  than  a  southern,  and  the  former 
has  its  advantages.  The  roof  of  such  a 
wide  building  is  usually  of  the  double¬ 
pitch  gable  type ;  the  front  and  rear 
rafters  being  of  unequal  length,  the 
shorter  ones  in  front.  Rafters  of  equal 
span  may,  of  course,  be  used,  if  desired. 
The  floor  should  preferably  be  of  con¬ 
crete,  the  walls  of  matched  stuff,  or 
elapboarded  over  building  paper,  and  the 
ventilation  through  the  front  windows, 
which  drop  back  at  the  tops  to  give  en¬ 
trance  to  air  over  them. 

Perches  are  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
building,  usually  over  dropping  boards, 
and  nests  are  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  the  dropping  platform.  The  writer 
prefers  to  let  the  droppings  fall  to  the 
floor,  however,  being  protected  from  the 
litter  by  a  wide  board  set  on  edge  on  the 
floor  about  a  foot  in  front  of  the  outside 
perch.  A  wide-mesh  poultry  netting  fitted 
to  a  frame  that  covers  the  droppings 
space  will  keep  the  fowls  out  of  it.  Nests 
may  be  attached  to  the  side  walls  at  any 
convenient  place,  being  given  sloping  cov¬ 
ers  to  keep  the  fowls  from  roosting  upon 
them.  Dry  mash  may  be  fed  from  hop¬ 
pers  placed  anywhere  within  the  build¬ 
ing.  Instead  of  a  hopper  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  type,  a  Y-shaped  trough,  of  any 
length  desired,  and  covered  by  a  remov¬ 
able  slatted  frame,  may  be  placed  upon 
supports  that  elevate  it  about  two  feet 
from  the  floor.  If  these  supports  are 
covered  with  tin,  mice  cannot  run  up  them 
to  the  trough. 

The  most  profitable  breed  of  fowls  is 
the  one  that  best  suits  the  requirements 
of  the  poultryman’s  market.  If  eggs  are 
the  chief  product,  the  Leghorns  are  most 
popular.  If  broilers,  roasters  or  other 
meat  carcasses  are  wanted,  any  of  the 
heavier  breeds  excel  the  Leghorns.  There 
isn’t  any  breed  that  combines  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  two  without  sacrifice. 
Ghoose  the  one  best  adapted  to  your  pur¬ 
pose  and  don’t  be  misled  into  thinking 
that  you  can  find  a  breed  that  combines 
the  virtues  of  all  without  the  faults  of 
any.  m.  b.  p. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  am  building  a  henhouse,  and  was 
wondering  if  I  could  use  5x2’s,  spaced  3 
ft.  apart,  if  I  put  a  purlin  underneath. 
Shed  roof.  20  ft.  deep,  8  ft.  high  in  the 
front.  5  or  6  ft.  in  the  back,  Missouri 
style  house.  f.  H.  r. 

Candia.  N.  H. 

The  2x5  ft.  rafters,  20  ft.  in  length, 
would  need  a  center  support,  such  as 
would  be  given  by  a  purlin  with  support¬ 
ing  posts.  This  could  easily  be  arranged, 
of  course,  and  the  posts  would  not  be  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  a  long  poultry  house.  By 
the  use  of  a  purlin,  shorter  pieces  might 
be  used  for  rafters,  these  lapping  by  each 
other  at  the  centers.  Three  feet,  is  usually 
wide  spacing  for  rafters  and  it  might  be 
best  to  ask  the  advice  of.  e  I  peal  builder  ns 
to  this.  You  proba^’  some  pretty 

heavy  Winter  snows  f.to  support 

in  your  country.  . «  M.  B.  p. 


Bulldog  (looking  into  the  tiger’s 
cage):  “Great  whiskers!  How  in  the 
world  could  I  ever  chase  a  cat  like  that 
up  a  tree?” — Credit  Lost. 


HILLPOT 


Get  Them  NOW! 

It’s  not  too  late  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  our  extremely  low  prices. 
Easiest  time  of  year  to  raise  baby 
chicks.  Furthermore 

[QUALITY  CHICKS 

Are  from  sturdy,  healthy,  farm-range  stock  of  record-laying  strains 

HIGH  QUALITY  AT  THESE  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 


25 

SO 

lOO 

500 

1000 

Brown  Leghorns _ 

. .  $3.75 

$7.00 

$14.00 

$65.00 

$120.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

.  4.25 

7.50 

15.00 

70.00 

130.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . . 

. .  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

80.00 

1S0.00 

White  Wyandottes  .. 

..  6.75 

12.50 

25.00 

Black  Minorcas . 

6.75 

12,50 

25.00 

Buff  Rocks . 

6.75 

12.50 

25.00 

HATCHING 

DATES, 

JULY 

6,  13, 

20  and 

27 

Order  now — prompt  delivery  direct  to  your  door,  by  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Terms  cash  with  order — cannot  ship  C.O.D. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1,200  miles. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  1,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorns . 

Brown  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes . 


Per  1000 

Per  600 

Per  100 

Per  60 

Pet  26 

$95.00 

$48.50 

$10.00 

13.0U 

$5.00 

6.50 

$3.00 

3.50 

14.00 

7.00 

3.75 

17.00 

8.50 

5.00 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 


.If  any  dead  on  arrival,  will  be  replaced  free  of  charge  or  amount  refunded. 

Terms  cash  with  order.  Send  post  office  or  express  money  order  or  certified  check. 


iEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,' Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Ca.,  New  Jersey 


KERR’S  BABY  CHICKS  9c  UP 

KERR’S  Baby  Chicks  are  the  kind  that  have  given  perfect  satisfaction  to 
thousands  tf  discriminating  poultrymen  for  the  past  years 

:v  ;«*iSa  TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

-V,. ...  .'-avjgL  Order  now  and  experience  the  same  satisfaction  they  have 

Thousands  Ready  for  Shipment  Evory  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 

w...  ,  ,  ,  23  Chicks  SO  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

m.ckeL*Kho7n.*::::}  *3°°  *5°o  *1000  $47.50  $90.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.25  7.50  15.00  70.00  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Rocks . f  4.75  8.50  17.00  80.00  150.00 

White  Wyandottes.  ) 

PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Terms  :  Cash  with  order 

If  any  chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  we  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 

T?* 


RICC3 

A  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GRADUATES  enabled 
to  earn  living-  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Large  farm 
in  the  Berkshires.  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  are  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction. 
Students  taught  to  DO  things  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake.  manly,  ambitious  boys.  Write  for  Booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster  Lakeville,  Conn. 


Buy  a  Virginia  Farm  Now  a"",“  “  t 

Prices  are  reasonable.  You  can  grow  flue  crops  of  corn 
—all  grain  and  grass  crops.  Types  of  soil  especially 
adapted  to  fruit  growing.  Opportunities  for  dairying 
unexcelled.  Virginia  offers  more  advantages  to  the 
farmer  than  any  other  State— variety  of  soil,  mild  win¬ 
ters,  long  growing  season.  Why  farm  where  you  can 
grow  only  two  or  three  crops  and  be  far  away  from 
good  markets,  when  you  can  grow  a  variety  of  crops  in 
Virginia  and  be  near  the  great  consuming  markets  !  The 
healthiest  climate  in  America,  free  from  disastrous 
storms.  Write  now  for  Hand  Book,  maps,  etc. 

G.  W.  KOINER,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Richmond,  Virginia 


POUND  PULLETS  and 

YEARLING  HENS 

».  O.  ’\A7’  HITE  LEGHORN 

Price,  81.25  each.  High  quality  stock  of 
the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


S.G.  WHITE  LEGHORNLAYERS 

13  months  old.  Have  about  1,000  for  sale.  8»  each. 
Also  White  Leghorn  and  Rhode  Island  Red  cocker¬ 
els,  10  weeks,  for  breeding,  SSI  each.  Pullets,  10 
weeks,  at  81.50  each.  Our  be<t  laying  stock. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM  Katonah,  New  York 


Summer  Sale  R.  I.  Reds  cocksCaTe1^?,aro”| 

Single  Comb  cock,  *3.  N  HI.I.IK,  RUSSELL,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


Wanted-100  ,,EX  CMICKS  staU 


ery. 


price  ami  how  noon  can  make  deliv- 
HENKY  8TEERS,  Kyriim  Shore,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS 

covers,  plainand  waterproofed;  all  sizes.  Write  forprices. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St..  N-  ».  City 


COVERS,  waterproof. 
6x10,  $4.  Hay  Caps, 
Stuck  and  tractor 


FOR  SALE — Muminoth  Toulouse  Goslings,  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings.  Fine  stock.  C.  Toepfer,  Millington,  N.  J. 

40S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

hatched  March  itth.  >3  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
LAWRENCE  W.  MILLER  -  Akgyle,  New  York 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Stive  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS.,  Dept.  R.  Cirdncr  Max, 


BINDER  TWI  N  E 

Farmers,  get  our  low  factory  price  and  save  money, 
Agents  wanted.  Samples  free. 

THEO.  BUKT  &  SONS  -  Melrose,  Ohio 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making:  farms  for  stile.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
pi  ice  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MAN0EVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc..  Dept.  I.  Olean,  N  Y, 


U/t pypCTFR  cutH  and  pile-4  on  har 

imniLiiiLn  vesteror  widiowh  .Man 
ami  horse  cuts  and  shocka  equal  Corn 
Binder. Sold  in  every  «tate  Only  $28  with 
fodder  tieint?  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Harvester.  Process  Harvester  Co.*  Satina,  Kansas 


RABBITS 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
leg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H  R.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.J. 


n.|'_  Un.no  pedigreed  R.  R..  from  registered  buck. 
06121311  tlalCS  i-yr.-old  does,  S5  each.  Young  stock  S2. 

and  up,  W.  II.  GIES8E,  Ainltyvlllc,  L.  1.,  Y, 


PUjoLo  S-  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  Barred  Rocks,  flO.SO  per  100. 
UlllhKS  Reds,  *12  per  100.  Mixed,  per  100.  Guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery.  JACOB  NIEM0ND,  Bex  Z,  McAliilemlle,  P«. 


Rucks,  Leghorns,  lteds  and  broiler*. 
Money  hack  for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Colo¬ 
rado,  Texas  and  Maine.  Pamphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
C.  M.  LAllVER,  Prep.  Bex  71  McAlixterville,  Pa. 


INDIAN  RUNNER 

PUKE  WHITE 
FAWN  WHITE 
$9 per  25;  816  per  30;  $3Operl00:  $270  per  1,000. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  oi  the  ^ 
beet  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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blisher'sTdesk' 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
natae  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Wle  have  reports  from  Cumberland 
County,  N.  J.,  of  a  slick  scheme  worked 
by  an  agent  of  the  American  Stock  Com¬ 
pany  of  Tiffin,  0.,  on  the  merchants  in 
that  section.  The  American  Stock  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  manufacturer  of  live  stock  and 
poultry  preparations,  including  tonics, 
remedies,  etc.  The  agent  in  question,  R. 
C.  Snell; '  induced  several  storekeepers  to 
agree  to  accept  a  small  amount  of  goods 
on  consignment  in  order  to  see  if  there 
was  any  demand  for  the  product  of  this 
company  in  the  vicinity.  The  merchants 
were  asked  to  sign  a  paper  covering  this 
agreement,  no  copy  of  which  was  left  with 
the  merchants.  On  the  strength  of  what¬ 
ever  contract  or  order  the  merchants 
signed,  the  American  Stock  Company  has 
shipped  the  merchants  in  question  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  goods,  amounting 
to  $50  or  more,  and  is  demanding  settle¬ 
ment  and  threatening  to  bring  suit  in  case 
immediate  payment  is  not  made.  Some  of 
the  merchants  have  refused  to  accept  the 
goods".  ~  xhe  trick  was  worked  on  several 
merchants,  so  that  the  facts  can  easily 
be  established  in  court  if  the  American 
Stock  Company  makes  good  its  threat  to 
bring  suit  against  these  merchants. 

We  are  publishing  this  record  for  the 
guidance  of  other  storekeepers  who  may 
be  visited  by  the  agent  of  the  American 
Stock  Company ;  furthermore,  we  would 
not  recommend  farmers  using  remedy  or 
tonics  sold  by  such  questionable  methods. 
We  have  presented  these  complaints  to 
the  American  Stock  Company  and  our  let¬ 
ters  remain  unanswered.  The  silence  of 
the  firm  virtually  confirms  the  contentions 
ot  the  several  merchants  in  question. 

I  hu/e  a  judgement  for  $35.95,  dated 
January  12,  191(5,  and'  interest  to  date, 
amounting  to  $68.55,  against  James  O. 
Pultz,  388  Manhattan  avenue,  Bronx, 
New  York  City.  Would  you  help  us  to 
collect,  or  advise  us  what  to  do  to  collect 
this  account?  This  man  will  not  pay  un¬ 
less  he  is  forced  to.  w.  R. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  James 
O.  Pultz,  as  he  has  moved  and  left  no  ad- 
drss,  and  the  Postoffice  Department  can¬ 
not  locate  him  now.  The  account  is  so 
old,  we  had  little  hope  of  collecting  it, 
but  tb"  ’’e.sult  shows  the  necessity  of  look¬ 
ing  up  tne  standing  of  parties  before  mak¬ 
ing  any  shipments  to  them. 

During  my  absence  an  agent  for  the 
Chicago  Portrait  Company  induced  my 
wife  to  sign  the  enclosed  slip,  by  a  lot  of 
misrepresentation,  as  she  later  found  out. 
In  due  time  the  pictures  arrived,  and  one 
was  absolutely  worthless,  looked  like  col¬ 
ored  photos  to  me.  iShe  gave  the  $2,  and 
in  a  few  days  received  notice  that  a  note 
of  $13  was  due  the  first  of  July.  Will 
you  give  me  your  advice  in  the  matter? 

I  am  an  ex-service  man,  and  the  money 
means  quite  a  lot  to  me  right  now. 

Ohio.  L.  A.  w. 

The  rule  seems  to  be  that  portrait 
firms  do  secure  their  orders  by  one  sort  of 
misrepresentation  or  another.  We  have 
many  times  refei’red  to  the  “lucky  en¬ 
velope  seneme”  of  the  Chicago  Portrait 
Company,  which  was  only  a  device  to 
.make  the  customer  believe  that  he  or  she 
is  getting  something  for  nothing,  or,  to  be 
more  specific,  $30  portraits  for  $15. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  “lucky  en¬ 
velope”  in  this  case,  but  the  deception  is 
accomplished  in  another  way.  The  game 
of  all  these  portrait  houses  is  to  sell  a 
frame  with  the  picture  at  an  exorbitant 
price. 

There  is  an  agent  canvassing  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  Frontier 
Mortgage  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  standing  of  this  corporation? 
New  York.  T.  N.  s. 

The  Frontier  Mortgage  Corporation  is 
a  comparatively  new  concern,  organized 
during  the  past  year  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  dealing  in  first  and  second 
mortgages  which  are  bought  at  a  dis¬ 
count  and  therefore  sold  at  a  1  ofit  to  the 
investing  public  for  use  as  collateral  to 
create  more  mortgages.  In  edition  to  this 
business  they  are  also  engaged  in  discon¬ 
tinuing  commercial  paper,  especially  those 
notes  arising  from  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  automobiles.  The  company  has  an 


(authorized  capitalization  of  $5,009,000 
8  per  cent  preferred  stock,  par  valu« 
$100,  and  75,000  shares  of  common  stock 
of  no  par  value.  Samuel  Untermyer, 
counsel  for  the  Rockwood  Committee, 
which  has  been  investigating  building  op¬ 
erations  in  the  State,  in  a  published  in¬ 
terview  makes  the  following  comments  on 
the  Frontier  Mortgage  Company  : 

I  do  not  regard  the  practices  in  which 
the  corporation  indulges  as  proper  or 
legitimate,  although  there  is  nothing  dis¬ 
tinctly  unlawful  about  them.  At  a  time 
when  the  supplying  of  houses  for  the 
masses  of  our  people  has  become  the 
most  serious  problem  of  the  day,  it  was 
wrong  to  launch  a  corporation  such  as 
this,  with  a  highly  respectable  board  of 
directors,  to  prey  upon  the  public  need  by 
exacting  exorbitant  interest  and  bonuses. 

Last  July,  while  living  at  116  Harrison 
Street,  Waterloo,  la.,  I  ordered  two  tires 
from  the  Eureka  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  1547  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.,  size  32x414,  for  which  I  paid 
$12.75  each,  but  when  I  went  to  put  them 
on  my  car  found  them  too  small.  I  re¬ 
turned  them  July  26,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  any  reply  from  them, 
although  I  have  written  them  several 
times  asking  them  to  return  my  money  or 
another  pair  of  tires.  I  also  had  the 
express  company  look  them  up,  and  found 
they  were  delivered  to  them  the  27th  and 
signed  for  by  them.  On  June  30  I  re¬ 
turned  one  tire  to  the  Morton  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  This  was 
a  retreaded  tire.  I  drove  it  67  miles,  and 
there  came  a  bunch  on  it  nearly  twice  ns 
large  as  the  tire.  The  tread  was  all 
right,  but  they  had  not  repaired  a  blow¬ 
out  before  it  was  applied.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  a  reply  from  these  peo¬ 
ple,  although  I  have  written  them  several 
times.  c.  e.  n. 

New  York. 

The  above  report  is  typical  of  “gyp” 
tire  transactions.  Chicago  is  a  hotbed  of 
this  class  of  dealers.  We  can  do  nothing 
for  farmers  after  they  send  money  to 
such  houses — (we  try  to  keep  them  out  of 
trouble  by  warning  them  before  they  part 
with  their  money. 

Your  letter  enclosing  check  for  $50,  in 
settlement  of  claim  against  American 
Railroad  Express  received,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  in 
this  matter.  I  am  sending,  under  sepa¬ 
rate  cover,  20  complimentary  10-week 
subscriptions  to  your  valuable  paper,  and 
hope  that  each  one  will  be  a  life  reader 
and  believer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  w.  I.  B. 

Maryland. 

The  subscriber  returned  tires  valued  at 
$110  to  a  firm,  but  the  tires  were  never 
delivered.  Inadvertently  the  value  was 
written  on  the  express  receipt  as  $50,  and 
this  was  all  that  could  be  realized,  as  it 
covered  the  full  extent  of  liability.  This 
shows  the  necessity  of  writing  in  the  full 
value  of  your  shipments,  and  if  it  involves 
payment  of  an  extra  rate  it  is  wise  to  pay 
it  in  the  case  of  valuable  shipments.  We 
appreciate  the  generosity  of  the  subscrib¬ 
er  in  sending  the  trial  subscriptions. 


Mail  Order  House  seems  to  devote  its  ef¬ 
forts  principally  to  selling  stock  instead 
of  shoes.  We  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
carry  advertising  for  any  concern  working 
a  “stock-jobbing”  deal  on  the  side. 


THE  HENYARD 


John  McLaughlin  of  New  York,  and 
•Abram  Renick  of  Winchester,  directors  of 
the  McCombs  Oil  Company,  were  found 
guilty  on  13  counts  of  using  the  mails 
in  a  scheme  to  defraud  by  a  jury  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  June  6. 

Motion  for  a  new  trial  will  be  heard 
Tuesday,  when  McLaughlin  and  Renick 
are  scheduled  to  be  sentenced. 

The  prosecutor  charged  that  McLaugh¬ 
lin  and  Renick  were  the  instigators  of 
the  most  stupendous  fraud  ever  perpe¬ 
trated  in  Kentucky.  He  also  assailed 
Hal  Corbett,  a  New  York  lawyer,  of 
counsel  for  the  defense. 

New  York  men,  freed  on  peremptory 
instructions  this  week,  but  still  to  face 
indictments  for  conspiracy  to  defraud, 
are  Paul  M.  Wade,  Rosario  Maggio  and 
Harry  M'oheny. — Daily  paper. 

If  action  of  this  kind  could  be  taken 
against  many  of  the  oil  companies  that 
are  now  infesting  the  country,  the  gullible 
public  would  be  in  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  oil  companies  going  to  country 
people  to  sell  their  stock  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  stock  sales  than  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  enterprise.  A  previous  in¬ 
vestigation  will  save  money. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  letter  and  state¬ 
ment  from  the  Boston  Mail  Order  House, 
which  I  received  a  few  days  ago.  Are 
these  people  reliable  and  honest?  I  am 
not  in  the  market  for  mail  order  shares, 
but  thought  Publisher’s  Desk  could  make 
note  of  this  proposition  if  it  is  not  an 
honest  deal.  I  think  you  have  carried 
their  advertisements.  H.  T.  v. 

Oregon. 

We  did  for  a  very  short  time  carry  the 
advertising  of  the  Boston  Mail  Order 
House,  but  the  concern  failed  to  serve  our 
subscribers  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
we  promptly  cut  it  out.  Now  the  Boston 


Fatal  Disease 

I  have  lost  a  number  of  fowls  and 
wish  to  know  cause  and  remedy.  The 
first  sign  noticed  is  the  feathers  on  top  of 
head  roughen  or  stand  up ;  then  fowl 
acts  lame,  sits  most  of  time,  may  lose 
balance  and  topple  over  on  head  when  it 
tries  to  walk ;  sometimes  throws  head  up 
and  around,  eyes  have  a  vacant,  unnat¬ 
ural  look.  Diarrhoea  sometimes  present ; 
appetite  usually  holds  good.  Sometimes 
get  better  temporarily,  but  more  often 
die  in  about  10  days.  It  seems  to  attack 
pullets  only;  have  had  some  laying  nicely, 
then  taken  as  I  describe  and  die.  Fowle 
have  an  ordinarily  good  house  and  reason¬ 
able  care.  w.  w. 

Connecticut. 

,  These  symptoms  resemble  those  of  a 
disease  that  has  been  prevalent  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  particularly  in  New 
England  States  for  several  years.  It  is 
characterized  by  leg  weakness,  paralysis 
and  death  within  a  few  days.  Losses 
from  it  have  been  heavy,  but  so  far  as  I 
know  no  cause  has  yet  been  found  and  no 
remedy  is  known.  A  very  similar  dis¬ 
order.  and  possibly  the  same  one,  has 
been  known  for  years.  Growing  pullets 
and  cockerels  would  suddenly  develop 
■weakness  of  the  legs  and  would  get  about 
with  difficulty  for  a  time.  Occasionally 
death  would  follow,  though  most  cases 
recovered  after  a  short  time.  The  pres¬ 
ent  trouble,  however,  whether  the  same 
or  not,  is  very  fatal.  Instead  of  recover¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  legs  after  a  few  days, 
the  bird  dies.  It  ie  evident  that  the  same 
disease  in  a  much  more  fatal  form,  or  an¬ 
other  malady  with  much  the  same  mani¬ 
festations  is  now  prevalent.  The  trouble 
has  been  attributed  to  worms,  but  I  know 
of  no  corroboration  of  this  theory  from 
competent  sources.  m.  b.  d. 


Tinted  Eggs 

We  have  50  White  Leghorn  pullets. 
Why  are  some  of  the  eggs  cream  colored? 
They  will  vary ;  some  days  we  have  more 
cream-colored  than  others.  Has  the  ra¬ 
tion  anything  to  do  with  it?  E.  G. 

New  York. 

All  flocks  of  Leghorns  lay  some  tinted 
eggs,  some  strains  laying  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  than  others.  I  believe  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  strain  bred  by  Tom  Barron,  now 
widely  disseminated  in  this  country,  is 
particularly  apt  to  color  its  eggs.  Color 
is  influenced  by  selection  ;  it  may  be  bred 
out  by  hatching  only  pure  white  eggs. 
This  takes  time,  however,  and  color  will 
reappear  in  some  of  the  eggs  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  is  probable  that  crossing 
strains  of  white  egg  laying  fowls  will 
bring  out  this  latent  defect  to  a  greater 
degree  than  would  be  observed  if  each 
strain  was  kept  pure.  The  feeding  of 
yellow  corn  in  excessive  quantity,  by  sup¬ 
plying  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  pig¬ 
ment,  should  also  influence  color  to  some 
extent ;  other  foods  may,  perhaps,  do  so. 

m.  b.  n. 


Poultry  Questions 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  cream- 
colored  eggs  from  White  Leghorn  hens 
and  pullets?  Can  it  be  from  feeding  too 
much  yellow  corniheal?  Will  sour  or 
skim-milk  cause  constipation  in  quantities 
about  25  quarts  to  550  hens  per  day  every 
day?  Could  the  milk  cause  them  to  be 
egg-bound?  What  is  the  average  time 
for  introducing  new  blood,  and  what  is 
gained  by  it?  I  have  been  inbreeding  for 
five  years,  and  the  egg  production  is  bet¬ 
ter  every  year  ;  fertility  is  running  from 
92  to  97  per  cent.  Is  white  corn  as  rich 
in  food  value  as  yellow?  f.  j.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

White  Leghorns  naturally  lay  a  pure 
white-shelled  egg.  There  is,  however,  a 
tendency  in  certain  strains  for  cream  or 
tinted  shells  to  be  quite  common.  This  is 
caused  by  a  lack  of  purity  in  the-  blood 
lines  back  of  the  strain,  and  can  be  lim- 
inated  only  by  careful  selection  each  year 
to  hatch  only  those  eggs  which  are  pure 
white.  There  seems  to  be  a  greater  ten¬ 
dency  for  tinted  shells  to  appear  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year,  when  the  birds  are 
first  let  out  on  green  pasture.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  tendency  of  the 
chlorophyll  in  the  plant  to  increase  the 
production  of  yellow  coloring  material  in 
the  body.  The  color  of  the  shell  is  not 
influenced  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
feeding  of  yellow  corn. 

Skim-milk  should  not  and  does  not 
cause  constipation,  nor  does  it  cause  the 
condition  called  egg-bound.  If  layers  ap¬ 
pear  constipated,  the  best  procedure 
would  be  to  feed  epsom  salts  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  each  100 
birds,  giving  it  to  them  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  being  careful  to  dilute  it  in  all  of 
the .  water  which  they  will  drink  in  one 
day. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  intro¬ 
ducing  new  blood  if  a  man  has  good 
foundation  stock  and  is  line-breeding 
them,  carefully  selecting  and  breeding 
them  each  year  from  only  the  very  best. 

There  is  practically  no  difference  in  the 
feeding  value  of  yellow  or  white  corn. 

H.  A.  LEWIS. 


5*% 


and 

Safety 


MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  interest.  Principal 

and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-AIliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.jY. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $1 15,000 


SAVE  All  Your  Grain 

Pon't  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
thresh  ing  when  the  grain  is  right  and  get  th® 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

•quipped  with  self  feeder  and  wind  stacker  makes 
the  ideal  small  outfit. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do.  or  small 
power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  machine  without 
self  feeder  or  wind  stacker  and  at  a  price  that 
will  make  your  purchase  a  real  investment. 

Just  aive  us  the  Blze  of  your  engine  and  the  amount  of  grain 
usually  raised  and  we'll  submit  a  proposition  on  a  machina 
that  will  be  just  the  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


BUTTERMILK 

Sterilized,  pastuerized  and  modified  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  economical  and 
still  one  of  the  very  best  poultry  and 
hog  tonics  and  appetizers  you  can  get 
for  any  money.  That’s  what  you  get  in 

MILKOLINE 

Comes  modified.  One  part  Milkoline  to  SO 
parts  water  or  swill.  Will  not  sour,  mould 
or  rot.  Keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate.  For 
free,  interesting  feeding  book  and  prices  write 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
o  r 

Gerhart  &  Pagels,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Green  Mountain 


HAY  PRESSES 


| Durable,  easy  to 
Foperate,  great  ca-* 
'pacities.  Many  sizes 
Engine,  belt,  horse 
_  power.  WRITE  po.t.L 

lor  catalog,  prico  TODAY  on 
^-Klng  of  Balars."  WCSSi'  - 

(COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

2044'Hamp*hlr«  St  ..QuincyillU 


TEAS,  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


See  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  June  18,  Page  839 


100  STQRgS  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


Water  Power 


Make  your  own  electricity.  A  small  stream  gives 
electric  lights,  running  water  and  power. 

FITZ  STEEL  WATER  WHEEL 
develops  the  full  power  of  the  stream,  needs  no 
care,  costs  nothing  to  run.  lasts  a  t  if  (time. 
Measure  your  stream— our  free  book  tells  how. 
Fit*  Water  Wheel  Co.,  Hanover.  Pa. 
Makers  of  all  types  of  farm  water  wheel9 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Dry  Mash  for  Chicks:  Sour  Mifk  in  Gal¬ 
vanized  Iron 

1.  Do  yon  advise  waiting  three  weeks 
before  feeding  dry  mash  to  chicks  in  all 
cases,  or  only  in  stock  that  has  proved 
susceptible  to  bowel  trouble?  2.  Is  there 
danger  of  poisoning  from  sour  milk  that 
is  kept  in  a  galvanized  vessel?  There  is 
evidently  a  chemical  action,  by  the  way 
the  galvanized  surface  is  affected  ;  and  I 
have  heard  of  two  poultr.vmen  who 
thought  their  chicks  were  poisoned  by  the 
milk.  J.  F.  T. 

Connecticut. 

1.  From  some  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  in  feeding  young  chicks  only  upon 
finely  cracked  hard  grains  for  the  first 
few  weeks  I  have  become  convinced  that 
this  method  of  feeding  offers  a  safeguard 
against  diarrhoeal  troubles  that  arise  from 
indigestion.  I  do  not  mean  that  nothing 
else  should  be  fed,  since  all  chicks  need 
tender  green  stuff  of  some  kind,  and 
milk  is  almost  indispensable,  but  the  with¬ 
holding  <>f  a  ground  grain  mash  of  any 
kind  until  the  age  of  greatest  susceptibil-  j 
ity  to  bowel  troubles  is  past  is  apparently  i 
of  great  value.  I  have  not  carried  out  I 
sufficiently  extensive  experiments  with 
this  to  enable  me  to  be  dogmatic  in  the 
matter,  but  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  such  feeding  to  convince  me  that 
it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  early  feeding 
of  oven  dry  mashes.  I  would  suggest  to 
any  poultryman  that  he  at  least  try  this 
method  with  a  part  of  his  chicks  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  results. 

2.  While  it  is  true  that  the  zinc  coat¬ 

ing  of  galvanized  iron  is  affected  by  the 
acid  of  sour  milk.  I  have  never  known  of 
any  poisoning  from  the  use  of  such  con¬ 
tainers,  and  think  it  extremely  doubtful 
if  it  ever  occurs.  Galvanized  iron  is  sim¬ 
ply  iron  that  has  been  dipped  into  a  bath 
of  molten  zinc,  after  having  first  been 
cleaned  bv  a  pickling  process.  I  am  not 
enough  of  a  chemist  to  say  just  what  the 
action  of  the  lactic  acid  of  sour  milk  upon 
zinc  is,  but  I  know  of  no  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  is  productive  of  any  poison¬ 
ous  compounds,  at  least  in  appreciable 
quantities.  n’ 


Forage  Crops  for  Sandy  Chicken  Run 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  sow  in  a 
sandy  run  so  that  chickens  will  scratch 
for  it?  Is  a  sandy  soil  a  detriment  to  a 
chicken’s  producing  quality?  On  page 
773  Mr.  Cosgrove  speaks  of  "feeding  a 
surplus  of  protein.”  etc.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  his  advice  as  to  what  he  considers 
the  best  protein  feeding. _  I  am  following 
your  coy  respondent’s  advice,  and  am  quite 
pleased.  Your  paper  is  a  companion,  the 
arrival  of  which  is  looked  forward  to  with 
much  pleasure.  t>.  w- ,?- 

Bell  more,  N.  Y. 


If  D.  W.  Ik's  poultry  runs  are  large 
enough  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  temporary  fence,  I  would  sow  oats  very 
thickly  and  cultivate  them  in.  That  is, 
use  a  horse  and  cultivator,  to  cover  the 
oats.  It  would  be  better  to  plow  the 
ground  first,,  but  in  sandy  soil  the  culti¬ 
vator  would  cover  them.  Then  1  should 
keep  the  fowls  off  one-half  of  the  run 
until  the  oats  were  two  inches  high,  then 
let  them  in  and  seed  the  other  half.  If 
he  only  has  a  few  fowls  and  small  runs, 
oats  may  be  spaded  in  by  hand. 

Sandy  soil  is  no  detriment  ;  it  is  an 
advantage.  It  gets  dry  quicker  after 
storms,  and  does  not  absorb  the  droppings 
and  become  foul-smelling  so  quickly  as 
good  loam  does. 

I  think  the  best  protein  feed  is  what  is 
called  “fresh  ground  bone,”  if  it.  can  be 
obtained  while  fresh,  before  it  becomes 
tainted.  But  the  ordinary  dry  ‘‘beef 
scrap”  is  plenty  good  enough.  At  the 
S  to  its  College  egg-laying  contest  they 
used  to  alternate  beef  scraps  and  lish 
scrap,  but  T  do  not  think  there  is  any 
gain  in  doing  so. 

From  eigjht.  to  10  per  cent  of  the  dry 
inash  is  sufficient  beef  scrap  to  furnish 
the  needed  protein.  Feed  plenty  of  green 
stuff — lawn  clippings  are  fine — and  don’t 
forget  to  have  a  box  with  three  compart¬ 
ments.  one  for  ground  oyster  shells,  one 
for  grit,  and  one  for  ground  charcoal. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


T  ubercukisl* 

I  bad  a  rooster  that  lost  it«  vitality 
two  or  three  months  ago  and  recently  be¬ 
gan  to  go  lame  in  one  leg.  I  tried  to 
fatten  it,  but  it  refused  to  be  fattened. 
T  killed  it  and  found  on  the  interestines  a 
lot  of  little  bunches  from  the  size  of  a 
sweet  pea  seed  up  to  a  yellow-eye  bean, 
also  in  the  liver  there  were  several  of 
these  little  hard,  light-colored  bunches. 
Inside  of  these  bunches  there  was  a 
brownish  yellow  growth.  Could  you  tell 
what  was  the  trouble  with  it?  R.  s.  M. 

Bangor,  Me. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  and  liver. 

M.  B.  D. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  yonng  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  t  o  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  Hew  York  City 


WANTED — Single  women  ns  attendants  in_  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age,'  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT.  Lctchworth  tillage,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Go.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  experience  general  farm  hand 
for  the  season;  good  milker;  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  BOX  38,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  settled  woman  of  respecta¬ 
bility,  to  do  general  housework  in  family  of 
four;  be  practically  one  of  the  family;  a  good 
home  and  wages  ($50  per  month)  guaranteed. 
GEO.  S.  ATL.EE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  skilled  feeder, 
calf  raiser,  butter-maker,  operator  of  milking 
machines,  separators  and  other  dairy  machines; 
herd  of  pureb-ed  Holstein  with  Advanced  Regis¬ 
try  records;  place  54  miles  from  Now  York  0  tv; 
wages  $75  a  month,  hoard  and  room;  A1  refer¬ 
ences  required.  ADVERTISER  00OO,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  occupy  tenement 
a : : :  1  do  general  farm  v  ork:  single  men  as  milk¬ 
ers  and  teamsters  at  $05  per  month.  CARWY- 
TIIAM  FARM,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  or  two  girls  to  help  in  bearding 
h  >r.se  I'ri  n  Jr’7  and  August.  E.  A.  P.RAIN- 
ERD.  Windham,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Capable,  refined  woman,  assist  with 
hr.’.sework;  family  if  t.hroo:  references  re- 
ou'-'d.  Address  ADVERTISER  9008,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  age  35  to  45,  no 
children,  as  cook  and  general  house  man  in 
private  country  home,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.;  family 
of  seven;  five  in  help;  wife  must  be  good  cook; 
man  to  assist  wife  in  kitchen  and  general  work 
about  house  ami  yard;  please  give  references 
and  experience  and  state  salary;  a  personal  in¬ 
terview  is  desired,  so  only  those  within  easy 
reaching  distance  need  answer.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  90C6.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  help  in  housework  in 
small  family;  goad  home;  wages  $15  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  9007,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  to  assist  i'l  hoarding-house  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  hcl’i  in  kitchen;  good  home;  kind 
t-en'ment;  state  age.  BOX  59,  Salisbury  Mills, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  handle  a  tractor;  must  un¬ 
de-stand  farming:  one  willing  to  perform  other 
duties  when  tractor  is  idle;  $f!5-$70;  steady  posi- 
ti  n  to  rght  man;  state  age,  reference. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  P.  O.  Box,  Glen  Head, 
X.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  preferably  without 
children,  to  take  charge  of  a  cottage  in  which- 
about  twenty  boys  live,  and  have  charge  also  of 
farming  connected  with  this  cottage;  compensa¬ 
tion  $82.90  per  month  for  t lie  couple,  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per  month  each  six  months, 
until  a  maximum  of  $97.99  per  month  is  reached; 
full  maintenance,  including  furirshed  room, 
bra-d  and  laundry,  Is  included:  only  people  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  boys  and  ni  t  afraid  of  work 
a-e  desi-ed.  A.b’rss  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Thorn  Hill  School,  Warrendalo,  I’a. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  farm  wo'k :  must  be 
good  milker;  $45  per  month,  bca-d;  small 
dairy.  ‘Phone  42-M  Cold  Si  ring,  X.  Y.  CHES¬ 
TER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  X-  Y. 


SUCCESSFUL  poultryman  wanted,  September  1; 

working  manager;  hundred-acre  grain  and  egg 
farm;  exceptional  opportunity  for  man  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  energy;  attractive  home;  all  modern 
facilities  operation  and  further  development 
commercial  plant.  ROCKLAND  FARM,  Falls- 
ton,  Mil. 


WANTED — Single  Protestant  young  man  for 
general  work  on  farm;  must  be  able  to  milk, 
drive  team  and  Ford  ear;  only  those  that  will 
appreciate  good  home  and  good  wages  need  re¬ 
ply.  Write  F.  J.  II. ,  Box  44,  Basking  Ridge, 
N.  3. 


YOUNG  MAN,  familiar  with  poultry  and  garden¬ 
ing,  wanted  by  private  school  for  backward 
children;  40  miles  from  New  York  City;  perma¬ 
nent  position  for  right  partv;  state  age,  salarv 
aril  experience.  ADVERTISER  9015,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — A  Holstein  cattle  man  of  proven 
ability  and  experience  to  operate  my  farm  of 
over  509  acres,  in  Western  Massachusetts,  on 
shares;  farm  is  completely  equipped  with  all 
buildings,  tools  and  machinery  and  carries  at 
present  32  head  purebred  Holsteins,  headed  by 
two  excellent  herd  sires;  am  prepared  to  make 
liberal  terms  and  long  time  contract  with  the 
right  man.  Address  ADVERTISER  9012,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener  on  small  country  estate.  55 
miles  north  if  New  York;  care  of  garden,  cow, 
horse  and  poultry;  references  required.  Address 
n.  T.  SEYMOUR.  193  West  St.,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  Tor  position;  man, 
several  years’  experience  in  poultry  and  gar¬ 
den  work;  wife  to  help  in  housework;  best  of 
references;  please  give  details  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  8977.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  married,  expert  practical  or- 
eharilist.  vineva’-dist.  small  fruit  grower, 
.farmer;  good  record  as  foreman  manager,  seeks 
permanent  position  on  large  farm  or  estate; 
-economy,  efficiency ,  honesty,  guaranteed:  mod- 
e-ate,  to  small  salary  and  percentage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  89<!G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  experienced  sawyer  on  all 
kinds  of  mills.  WM.  SNELL,  Laekawapjia 
Avenue,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


APIARYIST — Understanding  bee  keeping  from 
A  to  Z;  experience  with  orcharding,  dairying, 
poultry,  machinery  and  crops;  farm  reared;  agri¬ 
cultural  graduate;  single;  consider  any  first 
class  proposition.  O.  MORRISON,  Ashby,  Mass. 


WOULD  like  (0  hear  from  some  gentleman  who 
wishes  his  place  made  beautiful,  lawns  grad¬ 
ed  and  seeded,  roads  and  drives  made,  concrete 
walks  or  any  concrete  work  done,  stone  walls 
built,  land  drained,  frees  and  shrill  planted:  20 
years’  experience:  will  work  by  week  or  month; 
largo  or  small  jobs;  best  references.  JOHN  .1. 
WRIGHT,  I’.  O.  Box  42,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTIAN  yonng  man.  35.  single,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  on  estate  or  good  farm;  good  milker; 
experienced.  ADVERTISER  9003.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  ago  25,  wishes  to  get  on  a  large 
commercial  poultry  farm;  no  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8998.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Working  foreman,  married,  age 
41.  1  child,  engaged  in  A.  B.  Guernsey  work, 
desires  position  on  private  place;  conscientious, 
painstaking;  open  to  October  1:  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  8999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  English,  is  open  for  po¬ 
sition;  single;  best  of  references.  Address  A. 
WK’KSON,  Noroton  Heights,  Noroton,  Conn. 


CORNELL  agricultural  student,  young  woman, 
desires  permanent  position  at  specialized  farm 
work,  preferably  fruit  and  poultry.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  8997,  cafe  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  experienced,  wants  position  as 
general  farm  hand;  state  wages.  MAX  GROSS, 
328  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOULTRYMAN,  27.  single,  some  training,  wants 
position.  DAVID  I..  JOHNSON,  25(1  West 
Grand  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  33,  single,  hail  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  handling  cows,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs; 
nan  operate  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery  a. id 
keep  same  in  repair.  ADVERTISER  9004-,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


nERDSMAN,  married,  wants  charge  of  medium 
sized  purebred  Holstein  herd  on  woll-erplippod, 
progressive  farm  or  estate;  practical  dairyman; 
successful  test  man  and  calf  raiser;  used  to 
handling  men;  please  give  .details,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9005,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  middle-aged  widower  as 
caretaker  or  superintendent  of  gentleman's 
country  estate;  steady  position;  am  active,  hon¬ 
est,  sober,  industrious;  best  references  fur¬ 
nished;  details  through  interview  or  mail. 
ADVERTISER  9000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
_ — - — - 

YOUNG  MAN  (29)  desires  permanent  position  on  I 

p  ultry  farm,  anywhere  in  New  York  State;  j 
no  other  than  poultrymen  need  apply;  in  renlv 
state  salary,  living  conditions,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (24),  Christian,  expe-'vheed,  de¬ 
sires  position  cn  a  cimmercial  poultry  farm. 
ADVERTISER  9017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  (28)  would  Eke  to  get 
position  on  farm;  have  had  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  before  in  service ;  wife  to  help  in 
house;  no  children-;  salarv  $45  per  month  and 
board.  MICHAEL  BOTINA,  Box  122,  Roose¬ 
velt,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — Due  to  change  in  owner’s  plans  Ibis 
Fall,  can  accept  position  now  or  not  later  than 
September  1st,  as  working  farmer  o»  small  es¬ 
tate  manager;  qualified  by  life  experience  in 
general  farming,  gardening,  fruits,  poultry, 
horses,  cows.  hogs,  etc.;  registered  stock,  cerii- 
fied  dairying,  development  work,  modern  meth¬ 
ods:  New  York  and  New  Jersey  chauffeur 
licenses;  American,  married,  aged  40,  two  chil¬ 
dren;  best  references.  BOX  Go,  Orange,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  MAN  seeks  light  work  en  farm; 

wages  immaterial.  A.  MEYERS,  18  Irving 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BOY  (1G)  wants  position  on  poultry  farm  to 
learn  business;  good  board  first  consideration. 
RICHARD  LINDSAY,  208  West  23d  Street,  New 
York. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Yeung  widow,  with  small  boy, 
in  widower’s  home;  comnetent  and  reliable. 
ADVERTISER  9013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — An  ideal  located  home  with 
superb  view  of  surrounding  country,  and  Cats¬ 
kills;  175  acres;  good  buildings,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  house;  high  elevation;  unfading 
water  supply;  telephone;  rural  delivery;  5  miles 
from  Chatham;  immediate  possession.  MRS. 
JOHN  A.  SMETHURST,  Ailmx.,  Chatham,  N. 
Y.;  R.  U. 


FOR  SALE — Improved  Delaware  farm,  with 
growing  crops,  stock  and  equipment ;  a  bar¬ 
gain.  For  particulars  write  POSTMASTER  Rob¬ 
bins,  Del. 


WANTED — Young  horticultural  graduate,  raised 
on  farm,  or  experienced  orchardist,  to  buy  half 
interest  in  young  2,000-tree  apple  orchard  of 
finest  varieties,  beginning  to  bear  a  little,  and 
to  live  on  place  and  superintend  operations;  fine 
climate;  beautiful  mountain  country.  BOLLING 
HALL,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE,  bv  owner,  three  desirable  truck 
farms.  100,  1G0,  300  acres.  E.  M.  MOORE, 
Westover,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  dairy  farm;  running  water 
through  the  place.  Address  ADVERTISER 
8975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN’S  farm,  two  hours  from  New 
York;  212  acres;  high  elevation;  level  fields; 
modern  house,  12  rooms  and  bath,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  equipped  for  Summer  boarders;  40  acres 
of  apples  and  peaches,  bearing  age;  one  acre  of 
strawberries:  all  crops  planted.  AD\  ERI  ISEK 
89S4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 41  acres  good  land;  good  buildings; 

12  miles  from  Reading;  $1,800.  E.  ENDRES, 
Robesonia,  Penn. 

FOIt  SALE — 50-acre  farm.  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains:  grand  mountain  view.  GRANT  COCH¬ 
RAN,  Loon  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  TO  RENT,  privilege  of  purchase;  build¬ 
ings  and  land  adapted  for  poultry  raising: 
about  10  acres;  high  elevation;  house:  improve¬ 
ments:  not  less  than  seven  rooms;  thirty  miles 
from  New  York,  near  station  and  good  school: 
moderate  price.  ADVERTISER  9002,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ROCHELLE  PARK.  N.  J. — 25  acres  for  sale,  ou 
county  road:  nigh,  desirable  land  for  develop¬ 
ing  or  suitable  for  poultry  or  fruit;  G  minutes 
from  Hudson  River  trolley;  water  supply  for 
nshlence;  near  State  highway:  very  reasonable. 
Apply  owner,  WILLIAM  SONNTAG,  Rochelle 
Pa  rk,  N.  J 


FOR  SALE — 17G-acre  farm;  good  house  and 
lmrn:  new  improved  road;  location  Western 
New  York;  good  land:  considerable  valuable 
timber;  price  $2,700;  onlv  $900  down;  near  rail¬ 
road.  ADVERTISER  9011,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  110  acres;  fruit;  JT  *2r:  good 
land.  A.  II.  JUDGE,  King  Ferry,  f. 

- _  j - 

FINE  country  home  and  produetlvh-  dairy  farm 
for  less  than  buildings  cost;  135  acres;  %  mile 
from  town;  20  miles  from  Troy;  brick  residence; 
16  rooms  and  bath;  cost  $11,000  to  build;  big 
barns,  silo,  fine  water  supply,  orchard;  20  milk 
cows,  3  horses,  farming  implements,  crops:  all 
for  $10,000;  terms  to  suit  buyer;  income  f r.iyui 
milk  alone  for  last  year  was  over  $4,000.  WM. 
DINGMAN.  Buskirk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent.  29  to  39  acres,  with  small 
house;  suitable  for  poultry  and  fruit;  or  might 
buy.  ADVERTISER  9901,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS.- — Large  turkey  farm,  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excellent  view 
of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic  places.  Ply¬ 
mouth  County  Club  golf  links  and  valley;  also 
the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen  on  all 
sides;  no  handsomer  natural  location  on  North 
or  South  shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty  deed 
calls  fur  forty  acres,  more  or  less:  stocked  with 
the  very  best  of  bronze  turkeys,  and  prosperous 
turkey  produce  business  established.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  write  THOMAS  PT"’LY,.  Chil- 
tonville,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres  near  Milford,  Pa.:  20  acres 
wood;  barn,  fruit,  spring  water;  1.000  ft.  ele¬ 
vation:  reasonable.  FRANK  J.  MFRPIIY,  Pros¬ 
pect  Hill  PL,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED— To  rent,  poultry  farm,  20  to  50 
acres,  within  50  miles  of  New  York;  some  fruit: 
option  of  buying:  references  furnished.  Address 
to  W.  K.  DR  LAXO,  Drawer  IT.  Litchfield.  Conn. 


VILLAGE  FARM — Fr  it,  truck,  chicken;  6-acre. 
F.  WALSER,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cheap  farm  (Pennsylvania);  about 
$1,000;  house  main  tiling.  MARTIN,  1891 
Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA — The  End  of  the  Trail;  «  won¬ 
derful  trip  overland;  purchase  our  Income 
Fruit  Ranch;  nine  miles  f*rcm  Oakland.  20  from 
San  Francisco.  OWNER,  901  35th  Avenue,  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal. 


ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS — Two  lots:  spr.ng 
on  property;  $75.  WILLIAM  HILDENRRAND, 
13G  Wilbur  Avenue,  I^ong  Island  City.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM — Gentleman’s  country  home; 

eight  acres;  assorted  fruit  trees,  garden, 
lawn,  hedge;  Monmouth  County;  hour  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  Jersey  Central;  commuting  station 
adjacent;  modern  house,  10  rooms,  two  baths, 
electricity,  gas,  steam  heat  (furnished  if  de¬ 
sired):  on  main  automobile  road:  large  barn  and 
workshop,  sheds;  complete  poultry  plant,  for 
1,000  layers;  Incubator  cellar  and  incubators, 
brooder  house,  hot  water  heat;  100  valuable 
White  Leghorn  breeding  hens.  109  March  hatch 
Juliets  and  cockerels  included;  this  stock  worth 
$750;  buildings  alone  valued  at  $15,000;  for 
quick  sale  will  take  $13,000;  half  cash.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  or 
telephone  Matawan  244R. 


WANTED — Small  fruit  ami  poultry  farm:  near 
good  market,  and  schools.  ROX  65,  O-.unge, 

N.  J. 


$2,009  CASH  or  less  gives  you  title  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Potato  farm,  dairy  and  gV.Vtn;  50 

acres;  good  buildings,  just  painted;  six-room 
cottage,  running  hot  and  cold  water,  bath  out¬ 
fit  (not.  connected);  beautifully  located:  half 
mile  to  railroad  station;  six  miles  from  Asbury 
Turk,  N.  J.;  ns  many  miles  from  three  other 
large  resorts;  school  in  sight;  near  village;  fine 
neighbors;  running  brook,  etc.;  with  this  goes 
all  crops,  worth  ati  least  $2,500,  team  fine  horses, 
three  cows,  50  chickens,  dock  of  ducks,  pig  and 
all  machinery  and  small  implements  to  rrn  an 
up-to-date  farm;  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage; 
time  payments:  act  quick  if  yon  want  a  country 
home.  BOX  10G,  R.  1,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


BOARD  WANTED — Girl  of  12,  on  a  farm,  near 
New  York;  other  children.  ADVERTISER 
9014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOMES  WANTED  for  boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy,  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  exiierience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Rroorne  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate;  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey;  10  lbs.  delivered  within 
3d  zone,  clover  $2.25,  buckwheat  $2;  5  lbs. 
either  $1.25;  GO-lb.  can  at  our  station,  clover 
$10.  buckwheat  $8.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  incubator  heater,  20, 000- 
egg  capacity;  Hall  make  preferred.  F.  M. 
PRESCOTT,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Imperial  hot-water  incubators:  state 
price  and  condition  of  machine.  F.  L.  MYERS, 
Minerva,  O. 


WANTED — Rear  wheels  for  Ford  Truck;  com¬ 
plete;  either  hard  or  inflated  tires;  state  price. 
Address  P.  V.  B.  VAN  SLYKE,  West  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One-ton  Martin  fifth-wheel  trailer; 

fits  any  car;  Iron  Age  four-row  potato  sprayer; 
both  in  good  condition;  cheap;  or  will  exchange. 
ARTHUR  LOPER,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCE  motor  truck,  absolutely  new.  tek-  1 
for  debt;  cost  $1,750;  Model  T,  1921:  first 
$1,085  check  takes  it.  GEORGE  D.  CLARK. 
Coosada,  Ala. 

$27.50  CORRUGATED  copper  milk  cooler,  cost 
$35:  $13  Governor  cream  separator  pulley,  cost 
$18;  $8.50  belt-driven  bottle  brush;  all  never 
used;  $22.50  hand-made  galvanized  vat  for  wash¬ 
ing  milk  bottles,  cost  $37.50;  used  twice  f  r 
washing  buckets.  IRVING  JONES,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESS  and  grater  for  sale.  H.  MOR¬ 
GAN,  Amcnia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  know  where  1  can  get  home¬ 
grown  full  cream  cheese,  like  grandma  used 
to  make.  Also  wanted  a  few  more  families  to 
use  my  Jersey  dairy  butter,  made  by  old-fash¬ 
ioned  gravity  process,  with  care  and  cleanliness; 
will  keep  sweet  longer  and  stand  hot  weather 
better  than  most  butter.  Sample  5-lb.  box. 
postpaid  anywhere  iu  New  England  or  New 
York,  $2.25.  D.  A.  KNEELAND,  Mountain 
Home  Farm,  ^Vaitsfield,  Vt. 

WANTED — Dai.  v  litter  carrier,  water  b  >wls  and 
fixtures  fer  0  ‘tie:  description  and  price  right. 
J.  HOWARD  FlfkTT,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Nearlv  new  E.  &  B.  Holmes  apple 
barrel  stave  jointer,  witli  shafting,  to  be  run 
by  gasoline  power  or  foot  power,  as  desired;  all 
in  gndd  shape;  used  but  very  little.  JOSEPH 
S.  WILFORD,  Elba,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years'  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting'  for  Durability.  Valu- 
ajle  information  FRKK  TO  YOU  with  Bample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILD  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Home  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


HARDER  SILOS 


Summer  Feeding 

Don’t  worry  abont  late  pastor-  f  f 
ace  or  bornt  out  pastures.  A 
summer  silo  provides  green  auc- 
culent  food,  despite  the  ele¬ 
ments.  Choose  the  Harder — 
the  choice  of  Uncle  Sam  and 
state  institutions. 

Send  for  free  booklet 


STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

Delivered  Promptly  on  Short  Notice 


Large  Bale  Horse  Power 
Presses 


Scales,  Belting,  Tags,  Hay 
Press  Extras 


Ann  Arbor  Hay  Balers 
Belt  Power 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  V.  j 


LIGHTNING 


Can’t  Strike 

if  Shinn  Gets  There  First 

Who  knows  but  that  your 
buildings  may  be  next?  Who 
can  say  but  that  late  some 
lonesome  night  you  may  be  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  rending  crash  of  a 
Lightning  Bolt  blasting  its  flaming 
course  through  your  barnor  home? 


Shinn-Flat 

1—  Shinn- Flat  is  superior  to  any  other  form  of  roil 
or  conductor.  It  is  woven  in  a  fiat  cable,  with 
greater  carrying  capacity  for  electricity. 

2—  The  weave  of  Shinn-Flat  allows  for  expansion 
and  contraction. 

8— The  flat  form  permits  each  wire  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  moist  earth,  giving  good  grounding. 

4— Shinn  Tops  are  made  of  heavy  tubing,  with 
silver-tipped  points,  held  permanently  in  place 
with  patented  self-locking  four-legged  brace. 

Shinn-Flat  is  endorsed  by  Scientists,  Electrical 
Experts,  Insurance  Companies  and  the  leading 
Farm  Papers.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  the 
Cause  and  Control  of  Lightning. 

W.  C.  SHINN  MFG.  CO. 

1246  Lytton  Bldg.  Chicago.  III. 


Be  Safe  When  It  Storms 


SCHRADER 
UNIVERSAL 
VALVE  CAPS 


ADD  TO  THE  LIFE 
OF  YOUR  TIRES 

Valve  Caps  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  Tire  Valve  Stem.  They 
should  always  be  used  to  keep 
foreign  matter  from  entering 
the  mouth  of  the  Valve  Stem. 

Now  come  packed  in  handy  metal 
boxes,  five  in  a  box 

PRICE,  40  CENTS  A  BOX 

At  your  dealer,  or 

A.  Schrader’s  Son,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Enlarged 
from  a  negative 
made  with  a 

Two  Dollar 

BROWNIE 


"1  HE  BROWNIE  CAMERAS  of  the  box  type  are  the  simplest 
of  all  cameras  to  load  and  to  use.  But  what  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  they  are  well  made  and  carefully  inspected,  have  good 
lenses  and  make  good  pictures . 

THE  No.  0  BROWNIE  mak  es  pictures  i  x  2  ^  inches. 
It  has  an  excellent  meniscus  lens,  a  shutter  for  snap-shots  or  time 
exposures,  has  two  finders  and  is  handsomely 
finished.  Kodak  film  cartridges  for  8  exposures 
to  fit  this  Brownie  are  but  twenty-five  cents. 

In  every  detail  a  practical  little  camera.  Inex¬ 
pensive  to  buy  and  inexpensive  to  use. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  catalogue  of  Kodaks  and  Brownies. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  No.  0  Brownie. 

The  Price ,  $2 XX),  includes  the 
excise  war  tax. 


MOST  POWER-LEAST  COST 


|iu?  WITTE 


PULLS  2% 

For  H-P.  —  Price — 
Quality— the  best  buy  ^ 
of  all.  Costs  less  than® 
smaller  engines —  * 
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>  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
1880  Oakland  Ave,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1890  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A P APEC  for  $1C0! — because  it’s  best-liked 
and  biggest-selling.  Hence  big  production 
—  low  manufacturing  cost  to  us.  low  buying 
price  to  you.  Regular  R-10;  latest  model;  10*  throat; 
capacity  2  to  5  tons  per  hour;  14,  ’a,  K  and  1*  cut; 
operated  by  3  to  6  h.  p.  gas  engine;  complete  on  legs 
with  self-feed  table,  indestructible  catting  wheel,  30 
feet  of  blower  pipe  with  malleable  collars,  curved 
elbow  for  top,  extra  set  of  knives — only  $ 160  ($175 
on  2-wheel  truck,  $190  on  4-wheel  truck)  f.  o.  b. 
Shorts ville,  N.  Y.  This  guarantee  protects  you: 
“TVe  guarantee  any  Papec  Cutter  tothrow  and 
blow  ensilage  perpendicularly  to  the  heightof 
any  silo,  with  any  power,  provided  the  speed 
of  the  cutting  wheel  does  not  fall  below  600  ! 

r.p.m.  We  also  guarantee  that  any  Papec  Cut -  ! 

ter  will  cutand  elevate  more  ensilagewith  the  i 

same  power  than  any  other  blower  cutter."  \ 

Order  from  this  advertisement 

Or  ff  you  need  a  larger  cotter  than  R-10,  write  today  for  ] 
catalog  and  prices  on  other  sizes.  Bigrcductlons  on  all  sizes.  ] 

Papec  Machine  Co.  1M  Main  St*  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  | 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  TOP-DRESSING 

Nitrate  of  Soda- -Nitrateof Potash 

FOR  SEEDING  DOWN 

Barium-Phosphate 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets 

WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Pulp 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  not 
only  produces  more 
milk,  but  it  main¬ 
tains  healthy  cows. 

THE  LARROWE 
MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICH.  (i9> 
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Commencement  and  Semi-Centennial  of  Massachusetts 

Agricultural  College 

Part  T. 


A  FARMERS’  INSTITUTION.  —  Massachusetts 
lias  just  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
her  agricultural  college — the  farmers’  college,  as 
many  would  have  it.  It  is  significant  that  the  new 
plan  of  educational  institution  represented  by  the 
Land  Grant  colleges  had  its  inception  when  the 
country  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war;  significant 


learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac¬ 
tical  education  of  the  industrial  classes."  Again,  it 
is  significant  that  the  half  century  of.  work  of  one 
of  the  first  of  these  colleges  should  come  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  a  more  pow¬ 
erful  and  far-reaching  world  war.  The  semi-cen- 


press  for  consideration  during  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  this  fact,  doubtless,  had  its  influence 
in  bringing  about  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
industries.  Now,  after  50  years  of  phenomenal 
growth,  we  are  again  and  more  forcibly  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  an  adequate  and  economical 
food  supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industrial  cen- 


A  Happy  Family  on  An  Ohio  Farm 


that  Congress,  seeing  the  need  of  a  new  system  of 
education — one  that  would  tend  to  develop  the  in¬ 
dustries — should  turn  aside  from  the  consideration 
of  questions  of  war  and  plan  ways  of  building  up  the 
industries  of  peace.  The  Morrill  act  passed  by 
Congress  in  1S92  provided  funds  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  colleges  in  the  different  States  whose  cliie: 
function  it  should  be  to  “teach  such  branches  of 


tennial  celebration  at  M.  A.  C.  was  first  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  1917,  50  years  from  the  date  of 
entrance  of  the  first  class,  but  because  the  country 
was  in  the  midst  of  war  the  event  was  postponed 
until  the  present  year,  or  50  years  after  the  gradu¬ 
ation  of  the  first  class. 

THE  FOOD  SUPPLY. — Without  doubt  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  adequate  food  and  clothing  was  beginning  to 


tors,  and  especially  those  of  New  England.  .  So  im¬ 
portant  is  the  question  of  an  ample  and  suitable 
supply  of  food  for  the  workers  in  many  of  our  great 
industries  that  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of 
commerce  are  asking  what  can  be  done  to  stimulate 
the  business  of  farming  in  the  surrounding  country 
in  order  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  industrial 
classes.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  and 
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the  increased  freight  rates  on  food  from  the  West, 
this  question  is  hound  to  he  one  of  pressing  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  future  all  through  the  East. 

MASSACHUSETTS  A  PIONEER.— As  a  basis  for 
what  may  he  done  it  is  always  well  to  know  what 
has  been  done  and  to  use  the  experience  of  the  past 
on  which  to  build  in  the  future.  Massachusetts  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  the  other 
industries.  Being  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  colonies 
she.  from  the  start,  felt  the  need  of  an  adequate  food 
supply.  From  the  first  the  big  question  with  the 
settlers  was.  “What  can  we  grow  to  meet  our  needs 
for  food?’’  It  was  a  family  question,  but  one  which 
affected  all,  as  all  alike  were  farmers.  As  the  early 
colonists  were  dealing  with  a  new  soil  or  new  climate 
in  this  new  country,  they  naturally  turned  to  the 
natives  for  help.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance 
given  by  the  more  peaceful  and  more  intelligent  of 
the  native  Indians,  the  suffering  of  the  colonists 
during  the  first  few  years  might  have  been  far  worse 
than  it  was.  From  the  Indians  they  learned  how  to 
grow  Indian  corn — an  entirely  new  crop  to  the  early 
settlers.  The  Indians  taught  them  how  to  prepare 
the  ground  and  how  to  plant  and  fertilize  the  crop. 
The  first  use  of  fertilizers  was  taught,  for  they 
showed  the  early  settlers  how  to  use  the  whole  fish 
under  the  hills  of  corn. 

CRUDE  BEGINNINGS.— We  are  told  that  the  col¬ 
onists  went  so  far  as  to  employ  a  partially  civilized 
and  intelligent  Indian,  who  could  speak  some  Eng¬ 
lish.  to  act  as  farm  adviser  to  help  the  first  settlers  in 
their  planting  and  cropping.  With  this  crude  begin¬ 
ning  Massachusetts  later  became  the  originator  of 
improved  .methods  of  corn  culture.  Massachusetts, 
through  the  efforts  of  Eli  Whitney,  who  invented 
the  cotton  gin.  may  .iustly  be  given  credit  for  doing 
more  than  any  other  State  for  the  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  South.  Another  Massachusetts 
man.  Elias  Howe,  did  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
man  to  lessen  the  labors  and  add  to  the  comforts  of 
the  home  through  his  invention  of  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  while  in  the  line  of  new  fruits  Massachusetts 
can  justly  claim  credit  for  the  development  and  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Baldwin  apple,  the  Bartlett  pear 
and  the  Concord  grape.  Massachusetts  was  among 
the  first  States  to  promote  agriculture  in  an  organ¬ 
ized  way.  being  the  third  State  to  form  what  might 
be  called  a  State  agricultural  society,  under  the 
name  of  the  “Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Agriculture,”  organized  in  1792.  This  so¬ 
ciety  has  continued  in  active  existence  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  quarter.  It  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  powerful  and  influential  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  organized  in  1851. 

EARLY  WORKERS.— It  is  interesting  and  signifi¬ 
cant.  therefore,  that  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  which  was  chartered  in  1802  and  opened  for 
its  first  class  in  1867.  had  a  history  of  agricultural 
development  in  the  old  Bay  State  on  which  to  build. 
Men  connected  with  these  earlier  movements  in  agri¬ 
cultural  progress  had  not  only  urged  the  founding  of 
the  college,  but  were  ready  to  put  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  help  the  new  college  win  a  position  of 
usefulness  and  honor  in  the  State.  Such  men  as 
Marshal  P.  Wilder.  Dr.  George  B.  Boring,  Henry  F. 
French,  Dr.  Nathan  Durfee  and  others,  who  had 
already  made  a  mark  in  their  work  in  agriculture, 
were  ever  ready  to  give  the  new  college  their  help 
and  support.  Such  men  as  these  were  capable  of 
launching  the  college  and  of  selecting  the  first  fac¬ 
ulty  to  direct  its  movements  so  as  to  build  on  a  solid 
foundation.  In  the  choice  of  such  men  as  Clark, 
Goessmann,  Goodell  and  Stockbridge,  to  form  the 
first  “faculty  of  four.”  they  made  no  mistake.  Clark, 
the  administrator  and  inspirer  of  enthusiasm.  Goess¬ 
mann  the  scientist,  Goodell  the  scholar  and  teacher  of 
languages  and  literature,  and  Stockbridge  the  prac¬ 
tical  man  of  the' classroom  and  field,  made  a  com¬ 
bination  difficult  to  excel.  The  college  opened  its 
doors  at  the  time  when  the  country  was  feeling  the 
boom  which  followed  the  Civil  War,  and  this  condi¬ 
tion.  together  with  the  newness  of  the  system  of 
education  being  inaugurated,  helped  to  popularize 
the  college  during  the  first  few  years.  The  first  two 
classes  were  relatively  large,  but  beginning  about 
1873  the  college  seemed  to  feel  the  general  depres¬ 
sion  that  was  affecting  the  country  as  a  whole. 

WESTERN  EXPANSION  AND  EASTERN  DE¬ 
PRESSION. — During  the  early  seventies  the  period 
of  land  exploitation  in  the  Central  West  was  being 
pushed  with  vigor,  and  a  corresponding  depression 
developed  all  over  the  East.  This  was  a  period  of 
railroad  extension  and  of  industrial  evolution.  The 
many  small  manufacturing  industries  of  the  rural 
towns  were  rapidly  being  centered  in  the  larger 
towns,  and  were  being  joined  into  large  plants  doing 
a  big  business.  Before  the  end  of  the  seventies  the 


centering  of  the  industries  info  large  plants  and  the 
expansion  of  the  West  was  bringing  about  a  serious 
agricultural  depression  over  the  entire  East.  With 
the  shipment  of  cheap  grain  from  the  West,  grain 
farming  and  the  fattening  of  cattle,  which  had  prov¬ 
en  profitable  up  to  this  time,  was  replaced  with  the 
growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  production 
ot  dairy  products.  New  markets  had  to  he  sought, 
and  new  machinery  had  to  he  invented  and  perfect¬ 
ed  in  order  to  produce  and  market  economically  this 
new  class  of  products.  Between  1875  and  1890  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  had  to  find  its  place  under  a  new  system 
of  agriculture.  This  was  a  slow  and  gradual  pro¬ 
cess.  Western  competition,  together  with  the  cen¬ 
tering  of  the  rural  dwellers  into  cities  and  large 
towns,  and  the  general  encouragement  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  by  means  of  a  high  tariff,  with 
free  trade  in  raw  materials,  made  all  efforts  at  agri¬ 
cultural  progress  in  the  East  difficult  and  discourag¬ 
ing.  This  period  of  agricultural  depression  was  the 
very  period  when  the  college  was  passing  through 
its  first  crisis.  In  the  early  eighties  State  support 
was  nearly  witheld  and  the  college  found  itself  at  a 
low  ebb  in  both  equipment  and  students 

PROGRESS  THROUGH  THE  FIELD  OF  EX¬ 
PERIMENTATION— At  just  this  time  of  agricul¬ 
tural  depression  in  the  State  the  need  of  agricultural 
research  was  being  felt  by  the  farmers,  which  en¬ 
couraged  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  first  of 
the  State  experiment  stations.  The  station  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1882,  and  did  much  to  broaden  the  field 
of  usefulness  of  the  college  and  popularize  the  insti¬ 
tution  with  the  farmers.  Clark,  Goessmann  and 
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Stockbridge  had  paved  the  way  for  this  new  field 
or  work  through  their  earlier  investigations,  and  the 
people  were  eager  and  anxious  for  any  help  from 
this  new  field  of  endeavor.  During  this  same  period 
much  new  farm  machinery  was  invented  and  per¬ 
fected.  The  co-operative  manufacture  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  in  central  factories  generally  replaced  home 
manufacture.  Fruits,  both  large  and  small,  were 
quite  extensively  planted  all  over  New  England. 
Thus  the  period  of  depression  was  also  a  period  of 
evolution,  and  a  new  viewpoint  by  her  people  toward 
farming  was  slowly  being  evolved.  The  early  nine¬ 
ties  saw  a  new  type  of  farming  well  established  in 
the  State  and  a  new  interest  in  the  college  was 
manifest.  c.  s.  thelps. 


A  Remedy  for  Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

SERIOUS  LOSSES.— The  discovery  of  a  remedy 
for  “blackhead”  in  turkeys  comes  to  me  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  not  only  cures  the  disease  where 
it  has  been  contracted,  but  it  can  be  successfully 
used  as  a  preventive.  In  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  probably  much  more  than  half  of  all  the 
turkeys  hatched,  die  of  this  disease.  The  loss 
must  amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  public  has  to  pay  unrea¬ 
sonable  prices  to  obtain  this  delicious  food.  Many 
farmers  favorably  situated  to  raise  turkeys,  will  not 
do  so  because  of  the  heavy  losses  from  this  disease. 
The  discovery  of  the  remedy  was  made  by  two 
doctors  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Drs.  II.  M.  and  Paul 
Wegeforth. 

DISEASE  ON  NEW  GROUND.— Dr.  H.  M.  Wege¬ 
forth  established  a  poultry  ranch  some  years  ago  in 
Paradise  Valley,  San  Diego,  where  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  were  ideal  for  poultry  raising.  On  new  ground 
where,  so  far  as  known  no  turkeys  had  ever  been 
raised  before  40  birds  were  raised  the  first  year, 
no  disease  appearing.  This  stock  came  from  Ohio. 
The  year  was  1914.  The  next  year,  without  any 
new  stock  or  eggs  having  been  brought  to  the  ranch, 
blackhead  appeared  and  more  than  half  of  the 
young  stock,  and  one  of  the  old  birds  died.  In  1916 
only  one  bird  out  of  80  hatched,  lived,  although  60 
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reached  the  age  where  they  could  roost  in  trees. 
Then  the  entire  stock  was  sold  and  the  ranch  moved 
to  a  location  where  there  had  been  no  turkeys  in 
20  years  certain,  if  ever. 

THE  DISEASE  ORGANISM.— Again  no  black¬ 
head  appeared  the  first  year,  but  the  second  year  out 
of  210  hatched,  all  but.  72  died,  most  of  them  from 
blackhead.  In  1919.  out  of  209  hatched  all  but  52 
died.  Then  the  attention  of  the  Wegefortlis  was 
drawn  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr  Theobald  Smith,  at 
one  time  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry.  He  had  discovered  the  organism  that  pro¬ 
duced  blackhead  and  named  it  “Amoeba  Maleagridis,” 
and  classified  the  disease  as  entero-hepatitis,  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  liver  and  intestines.  This  or¬ 
ganism  is  closely  related  to  that  producing  dysentery, 
in  human  beings. 

REMEDIAL  MEASURES.— This  suggested  to  the 
Wegefortlis  that  the  same  remedy  which  has  proved 
so  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  human  cases,  namely, 
ipecac.  Immediately  they  began  trying  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Part  of  the  52  young  birds  and  some  of  the 
old  ones  had  the  disease.-  Separating  the  sick  from 
the  well  ones,  the  sick  were  given  10  drops  of  fluid 
extract  of  ipecac  three  times  a  day  for  three  days, 
then  twice  a  day  for  three  days,  then  once  a  day  for 
the  same  period.  Of  the  52  young  birds,  32  had  the 
disease  29  recovered.  Of  the  five  old  birds,  three 
recovered,  the  other  two  were  too  far  go>ne  when 
treatment  was  commenced. 

PREVENTION. — Then  for  the  purpose  of  experi¬ 
menting  as  to  whether  the  disease  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  the  Wegefortlis  bought  IS  healthy  turkeys 
nearly  full  grown  and  divided  them  into  three  pens 
of  six  each.  These  birds  were  fed  the  ground-up 
liver  and  intestines  of  a  turkey  that  had  just  died 
of  blackhead.  (It  had  been  shown  by  Moore,  1876, 
that  the  disease  could  be  transmitted  in  that  way.) 
The  birds  in  the  first  pen  were  given  the  fluid  extract 
treatment.  The  second  pen  were  given  three  tea¬ 
spoons  of  powdered  ipecac  in  a  quart  of  mash  for 
three  days.  The  birds  in  the  third  pen  had  no 
ipecac.  No  birds  from  the  first  two  pens  contracted 
the  disease.  In  the  third  pen  four  died  with  it  the 
other  two  remained  healthy.  Experiments  were 
resumed  in  the  Spring  of  1920,  powdered  ipecac  being 
given  in  the  food.  The  dose  was  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  ipecac  in  the  mash  twice  a  week,  for  each 
unit  of  20  turkeys — no  difference  being  made  for 
age  or  -  size.  One  hundred  and  six  birds  were1 
hatched  and  allowed  to  run  with  the  older  turkeys 
over  ground  that  was  thoroughly  infected  with  the 
disease,  hit  no  hi  a  el-liead  appeared,  in  the  flock.  Up 
to  the  time  this  report  was  written,  no  blackhead 
has  appeared  in  the  Wegeforth  flock  among  either 
old  or  young  turkeys.  This  treatment  was  tried  on 
another  ranch  where  there  had  been  for  several 
years  very  virulent  attacks  of  the  disease  with  the 
same  result,  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  absolute  truth  of  the  above  statements  I 
have  no  doubt,  for  they  come  from  Robert  R. 
McLean,  Farm  Service  Department  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tion  Bank  of  San  Diego.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 


Poison  for  Grasshoppers 

EPORTS  show  that  grasshoppers  are  very  plen¬ 
tiful  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  farmers 
are  asking  how  to  kill  them.  Where  it  is  possible 
to  keep  flocks  of  turkeys  or  geese,  and  let  them  run 
at  large,  ordinary  “crops”  of  grasshoppers  will  be 
well  cared  for.  Sometimes  they  come  in  such  swarms 
that  it  is  necessary  to  poison  them.  The  Maine  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  gives,  in  a  recent  bulletin,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advice  about  poisons  and  their  use: 

Formula:  Bran,  20  lbs.;  Paris  green  (or  white  ar¬ 
senic  powder),  1  lb.:  syrup  (common  glucose  syrup).  2 
qts. ;  amyl  acetate  (oil  of  banana).  %  oz. ;  water.  3*4 
gals.  (  Caution  :  Do  not  add  water  until  the  day  the 
mash  is  to  be  used.) 

Preparation. — Mix  thoroughly  the  bran  and  Paris 
green  or  finely  powdered  white  arsenic  while  dry.  in  a 
wash  tub.  Dissolve  the  syrup  in  the  water  and  add  the 
amyl  acetate.  Wet  the  bran  and  poison  with  the  mix¬ 
ture.  stirring  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  dampen  the  mash 
thoroughly.  The  bait  when  flavored  with  “oil  of 
banana”  lias  been  reported  by  some  to  be  more  appe¬ 
tizing,  and  thus  to  be  eaten  by  more  of  the  grasshop¬ 
pers.  Some  report  as  good  results  without  molasses  or 
other  syrup  as  with  it. 

Distribution. — The  damp  mash  or  bait  should  be  sown 
broadcast  in  the  infested  areas  early  in  the  morning,  at 
the  time  the  grasshoppers  are  beginning  to  move  about 
from  their  night’s  rest.  It  should  lie  scattered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cover  five  acres  with  the  amount  of  bait 
made  by  using  the  quantities  of  ingredients  given  in  the 
formula.  Since  very  little  of  the  bran  mash  is  eaten 
after  it  becomes  dry.  scattering  it  broadcast  in  the 
morning,  and  very  thinly,  places  it  where  the  largest 
number  will  find  it  in  the  shortest  time.  Sowing  it  in 
this  manner  also  lessens  the  danger  to  birds,  barnyard 
fowl  or  live  stock  of  securing  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
poison  to  kill  them.  Inasmuch  as  the  poisoned  bait 
does  not  act  quickly,  it  will  be  from  two  to  four  dayc 
before  the  grasshoppers  are  found  dead,  and  these  will 
be  more  numerous  in  the  sheltered  places.  It  does  not 
require  much  of  the  poison  to  kill  them.  Even  a  :  mall 
portion  from  one  of  the  poisoned  flakes  will  be  sufficient 
to  cause  death. 
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THE  picture,  Fig.  36S.  sliows  a  45- 
horsepower  caterpillar  tractor  pre¬ 
paring  land  for  planting  the  famous 
Lima  beans  near  Oxnard,  Cal.,  by 
Hartveld  Brothers  on  the  Patterson 
Ranch,  The  tool  is  called  here  a  clod 
masher,  consisting  of  three  8-fi.  sec¬ 
tions,  24  ft.,  each  section  made  of  two 
2xl2-in.  and  one  3xl2-in.  timbers;  the 
3x1 2-in.  is  on  the  back,  with  three  rows 
of  %-in.  spikes.  As  extra  weight  we 
use  about  400  lbs.  of  dirt,  in  sacks,  to 
eacli  section,  using  nine  sacks  over  all. 
We  cover  about  40  acres  in  nine  hours’ 
work;  cost  about  75  cents  per  acre. 
Previous  to  this  operation  the  ground 
is  chiseled  to  a  depth  of  3  to  10  in. 
Oxnard,  Cal.  p.  h. 


Washing  Vegetables  for  Market.  Fig.  369 


Mammoth  Apple  Tree  in 
North  Carolina 

[A  few  weeks  ago  some  one  started  a 
discussion  of  big  apple  trees — old  veter¬ 
ans  that  have  continued  for  years  to  bear 
fruit.  Now  comes  the  following  report 
from  North  Carolina.  The  tree  is  shown 
at  Fig.  370.] 


I  AM  inclosing  a  picture  of  a  mam¬ 
moth  apple  tree  which  is  growing  in 
Surry  County,  North  Carolina.  The 
tree  was  a  good  sapling  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Tradition  says  it 
was  used  for  hanging  deer  on  to  skin 
them  a  century  ago.  The  tree  has 
taken  a  second  growth,  and  is  bearing  every  year  a 
bountiful  harvest  of  good  eatable  apples.  The  fruit 
keeps  well.  A  few  years  ago  Messrs.  W.  II.  and 
J.  B.  Horton  purchased  the  tree  with  a  small  circle 
of  ground  around  it,  with  the  idea  of  propagating 
the  fruit  from  grafts.  The  tree  measures  13 y2  ft. 
around.  d.  d.  Dougherty. 

North  Carolina. 


Fruiting  Strawberries  The  Second  Season 

What  has  been  your  experience  in  “keeping  over” 
a  strawberry  bed  for  another  season?  I  have  just 
finished  harvesting  a  fine  crop  of  Big  Joe  and  Chesa¬ 
peake,  picking  at  the  rate  of  7,000  quarts  per  acre, 
from  a  14 -acre  bed.  These  plants  were  set  in  1920, 
hence  this  is  my  first  crop,  and  bed  is  in  good  condi¬ 


A  Mammoth  Aggie  Tree  in  North  Carolina.  Fig.  310 

the  second  year.  We  have  carried  such  plants  on 
to  the  third  and  fourth  year,  but  that  does  not  usu¬ 
ally  pay.  This  is  what  we  shall  do  this  year  with  a 
good-sized  patch  of  Marshall  berries.  As  soon  as 
fruiting  is  finished,  cut  off  the  tops  with  a  sharp 
scythe  or  sickle,  leaving  about  3  in.  above  the  crown. 
Either  rake  off  the  tops  or  burn  them  on  the  field. 
This  can  be  done,  after  they  are  fully  dry,  by  start¬ 
ing  a  fire  at  the  windward  side  and  letting  it  run 
over  the  patch.  Of  course  this  would  not  be  safe  if 
there  are  buildings  near.  This  burning  will  destroy 
many  insects,  weed  seeds  and  disease  germs.  Then 
take  a  small,  one-horse  plow  with  a  sharp  point  and 
run  along  each  side  of  the  row.  (We  assume  that 
these  plants  stand  in  matted  rows.)  This  throws  a 


tion ;  very  few  weeds,  and  plants  look  healthy;  soil 
is  good.  I  never  keep  a  berry  bed  over  one  year ;  I 
find  it  is  new  beds  that  furnish  such  fine,  big.  lus¬ 
cious  fruit  as  1  have  each  year,  and  from  which  I 
am  getting  quite  a  reputation  for  raising  such  fine 
(big  berries.  It  was  my  intention  to  plow  this  bed 
under  at  once,  and  put  on  a  crop  of  late  cabbage  or 
beans,  manure  heavily  this  Fall  and  set  out  a  new 
asparagus  bed  next  Spring.  I  shall  be  a  little  “shy” 
on  berries  next  Spring,  and  T  am  wondering  if  it  will 
pay  to  keep  this  bed  for  1922.  My  ground  is  limited 
here,  and  I  need  a  new  asparagus  bed,  hut  I  also 
need  more  berries.  Berries  will  bring  in  quicker  re¬ 
turns  than  “grass.”  The  “grass”  is  more  reliable, 
though.  The  berries  will  pay  better  than  the  “grass,” 
though  prices  have  ruled  high  this  season  on  both.  I 
can  raise  both  here  to  perfection,  and  sell  all  I  can 
raise  right  on  place.  It  is  quite  a  conundrum,  and 
I  hope  you  can  help  me  decided  what  to  do.  a.  l.  v. 

OUIt  experience  is  that  where  a' strawberry  field 
is  well  set  and  in  good  health  it  may  be  re¬ 
newed  so  as  to  give  about  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop 


Pregaring  Land  for  Lima  Beans  in  California.  Fig.  368 


furrow  away  from  each  side  of  the  rove  into  the  mid¬ 
dle.  and  leaves  a  narrow  row  of  plants — say  10  in. 
wide.  Then  with  cultivator  and  hoe  smooth  down 
the  middles  and  clean  out  the  weeds  and  surplus 
plants.  This  will  level  up  the  furrows.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  use  fertilizer  on  the  berries.  We  use 
this  year  chicken  manure  and  phosphate,  well 
worked  in  along  the  rows.  The  plants  thus  cut  off 
will  quickly  start  growing  and  throw  out  strong 
runners.  If  they  are  kept  clean  they  will  give  a 
fair  crop  next  year  and  more  than  pay  for  carrying 
over. 


Grain  for  Dairy  Cows  at  Pasture 

My  dairy  consists  of  15  Holstein  cows,  all  coming 
in  this  month.  I  have  no  feed  of  any  kind  on  hand 
except  corn,  but  good  pasture.  I  am  told  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  keep  these  cows  up  on  their 
milk,  unless  I  grain  them  this  Summer. 
What  kind  of  feed  should  I  buy  that  will 
produce  milk  this  Summer,  and  what  will 
be  necessary  to  do  to  hold  them  up  until 
next  Fall?  c.  w.  n. 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  • 


TT  is  not  practical  to  produce  milk 
i.  during  the  Summer  months  without 
using  a  generous  amount  of  grain  to 
supplement  even  abundant  pastures. 
Even  though  your  cows  might  just  be 
fresh  and  your  pasture  grass  especially 
palatable,  you  would  be  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  in  results  if  you  did  not  feed 
some  grain  during  the  entire  Summer 
season.  While  it  is  true  that  grass  in 
itself  is  a  completely  balanced  ration, 
nevertheless  dairy  cows  fed  exclusively 
on  grass  will  have  relatively  short  lac¬ 
tation  periods,  and  their  flow  of  milk 
will  be  greatly  restricted  when  Winter 
feeding  conditions  prevail.  On  the 
other  hand,  cows  that  freshen  in  the 
Spring  that  are  fed  grain  throughout 
the  entire  Summer  season  are  able  to 
maintain  their  flesh  and  condition  and 
come  into  Winter  quarters  yielding  sat¬ 
isfactory  amounts  of  milk.  In  your  sec¬ 
tion  the  months  of  July  and  August  are 
very  warm,  the  flies  are  very  trouble¬ 
some,  and  usually  the  pastures  are  dry 
and  unpalatable.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  buy  compounded  feed  carrying 
from  17  to  20  per  cent  of  protein  and 
mix  with  this  prepared  feed  an  equal 
amount  of  cornmeal.  Feed  your  indi¬ 
vidual  cows  in  proportion  to  their  pro¬ 
duction,  allowing  about  1  lb.  of  grain 
for  each  3%  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  day.  Increase  the  amount  of  grain 
if  the  cows  respond  proportionately 
with  an  increased  flow  of  milk. 

Holstein  cows  are  good  foragers,  but 
they  lose  flesh  rather  easily  when  their 
daily  ration  is  restricted  to  pasture 
grass.  Gains  in  weight  that  are  made 
by  the  cows  during  this  season  of  the 
year  enable  them  to  produce  milk  more 
abundantly  and  more  economically  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  months,  and  we  are  all 
agreed  that  it  is  the  long  lactation  peri¬ 
od  and  the  persistent  milker  that  yields 
the  most  profitable  returns.  The  rela¬ 
tively  low  price  for  June  and  July  milk 
will  naturally  prompt  the  dairy  farmer 
to  feed  less  grain  on  grass.  This  is  a 
short-sighted  policy.  Maintain  the  vigor 
and  vitality  and  condition  of  your  cows 
at  all  costs,  for  it  is  the  exception  rath¬ 
er  than  the  rule  to  find  dairy  cows  that 
can  maintain  their  milking  propensi¬ 
ties  and  their  breeding  propensities  as 
well  if  their  daily  ration  is  confined  to 
pasture  grass.  Likewise  it  is  economy 
to  give  dry  cows  some  grain  during  the 
Summer  season.  Particularly  does  this 
hold  true  with  heavy  or  persistent 
milkers,  or  animals  that  milk  off  their  flesh  and 
go  dry  in  thin  condition.  The  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  been  making  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  studies  along  this  same  line.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  variety  of  feeds  is  quite  as  essen¬ 
tial  during  the  Summer  months  as  it  is  necessary 
during  the  Winter  months,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  certain  mineral  constituents,  such  as  calcium 
for  instance,  cannot  be  assimilated  by  the  animal 
system  in  the  absence  of  some  quality  that  green 
grass  contributes.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable 
to  prevail  upon  the  dairy  cow  to  store  up  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  calcium  and  other  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  during  the  Summer  months  in  order  that  she 
may  utilize  the  excess  during  the  Winter  season.  If 


Getting  Bees  Out  of  a  Hole 

LET  me  try  to  answer  the  query  of  A.  M.,  on  page 
831,  concerning  the  bees  in  the  telegraph  pole. 
There  is  a  very  easy  manner  of  getting  them  from 
the  pole  to  the  hive,  provided  the  hole  is  not  too 
high  up  from  the  ground. 

First,  set  the  hive — having  full  sheets  of  founda¬ 
tion  if  possible — as  close  to  the  hole  in  the  pole  as 
possible,  the  closer  the  better. 

Second,  put  a  bee  escape  over  the  hole  and  tack 
tin  or  building  paper  over  the  rest  of  the  hole,  so 
that  the  only  exit  is  through  the  bee  escape. 

Third,  wait,  sometimes  several  days,  sometimes  a 
couple  of  weeks.  The  returning  field  bees,  finding 
their  regular  opening  blocked,  will  gradually  enter 
the  hive  and  make  themselves  at  home.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  introduce  a  new  queen  into 
the  hive,  as  the  old  queen  wfill  not  leave 
the  pole.  Buy  a  queen  from  a  first- 
rate  apiary,  which  will  send  directions 
for  introducing. 

Fourth,  when  you  are  satisfied  that 
all  the  bees  are  out  of  the  pole,  take 
out  the  bee  escape  and  burn  sulphur 
in  the  hole  to  kill  the  old  queen  and 
what  few  guard  bees  remain. 

Fifth,  "wait  some  more,  and  the  bees 
will  rob  their  old  home  and  carry  the 
honey  stores  into  the  hive.  When  this 
is  done  move  the  hive  to  a  permanent 
position  and  nail  up  the  hole  in  the 
pole. 

Ho  it.  A  swarm  or  colony  of  bees, 
without  the  hive,  is  worth  from  $6  to 
$10.  Hived,  it  is  worth  $15  to  $20  or 
more. 

Now,  please,  Mr.  Editor,  give  the  bee¬ 
keepers  a  column  now  and  then.  Of 
course  I  am  only  a  town  lot  farmer; 
have  eight  stands  of  bees  only,  but 
would  surely  appreciate  help  from  your 
paper  along  this  line,  as  well  as  along 
the  chicken  and  garden  and  fruit  lines. 

New  Jersey.  d.  paul  stuart. 
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you  have  considerable  corn  and  likewise 
some  palatable  Alfalfa  hay,  I  should  feed 
both  of  these  products  liberally  during  the 
Summer  season,  and  you  will  find  that 
you  will  be  well  repaid  for  maintaining 
your  cows  in  good  condition  during  the 
Summer  months.  F.  c.  M. 


Cutting  Tassels  from  Corn 

I  have  read  repeatedly  that  if  the  corn¬ 
stalk  is  cut  where  it  grows  beyond  the 
upper  leaf  before  the  tassel  appears  or 
blossoms  there  will  be  no  chance  for  the 
corn  worm.  The  writers  of  these  articles 
claim  the  corn  product  is  produced  by  the 
roots  and  leaves,  and  all  that  is  grown 
about  the  uppper  leaf  is  a  dead  loss.  The 
claim  is  also  made  that  20  per  cent  more 
corn  can  be  produced  by  topping  the  corn 
above  the  last  leaf.  J.  M. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  corn  worm  sometimes  works  in  the 
immature  tassels  before  they  appear 
above  the  leaves.  Taking  out  the  tassels 
at  this  stage  would  be  very  difficult,  and 
probably  of  no  advantage,  as  far  as  the 
insects  are  concerned.  The  tassels  of  the 
corn  are  very  essential  to  produce  pollen 
which  fertilizes  the  silks,  and  therefore 
produce  the  seeds.  If  the  tassels  in  a 
field  were  removed  before  the  pollen  was 
shed  and  no  pollen  came  in  from  outside 
fields,  not  a  single  seed  would  be  produced 
in  that  field.  After  the  pollen  is  shed  the 
tassels  dry  up  and  take  no  more  nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  plant.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  removing  the  tas¬ 
sels,  and*  it  may  be  very  injurious. 

Removing  the  tassels  should  not  be 
confused  with  topping  the  plants  whereby 
the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  above  the  ears 
with  the  leaves  are  removed  in  order  to 
hasten  ripening.  It  is  also  advocated  in 
special  instances  to  detassel  part  of  the 
plants  in  the  field  in  order  to  secure  hy¬ 
brid  seed.  But  this  is  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  matter.  d.  f.  jones. 
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Destroying  Moles 

My  place  is  simply  overrun  with  moles. 
I  have  used  traps  and  to  date  about  three 
quarts  of  carbon  disulphide.  The  gas  ap¬ 
pears  to  scatter  them :  Is  there  some 
way  to  poison  them?  They  must  feed  on 
something.  If  I  knew  what  they  liked 
best,  I  surely  would  give  it  to  them  well 
soaked  in  poison.  s.  v.  w. 

Suffern,  N.  Y. 

We  have  never  found  anything  more 
satisfactory  than  the  long-continued  and 
patient  use  of  mole  traps.  The  use  of 
disulphide  of  carbon  has  not  given  great 
results,  since  it  is  hard  to  get  the  fumes 
where  they  will  reach  the  moles.  These 
little  animals  live  almost  entirely  upon 
insect  foods,  such  as  white  grubs,  angles 
worms,  etc.  It  does  little  good  to  try  to 
poison  them  with  vegetable  food,  like  po¬ 
tatoes,  fruit  or  corn.  Small  pieces  of 
liver  well  poisoned  might  kill  some  of 
them,  but  trapping  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  plan. 


Notes  on  Hubam  Clover 

Here  is  my  report  on  annual  Sweet 
clover  from  the  Iowa  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  last  year:  Planted  last  year,  grew 
about  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high.  Volunteer 
clover  came  up  in  February  from  shat¬ 
tered  seed  along  the  row.  After  trans¬ 
planting  this  in  April,  it  is  now  (May 
28)  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  and  blooming. 
Clover  from  seed  planted  in  April  is  only 
a  few  inches  high.  The  largest  and  lat¬ 
est  stalk  last  year  has  put  up  sprouts 
that  are  now  5  ft.  high.  This  stalk  did 
not  bloom  till  very  late  last  year,  and 
was  in  bloom  in  November  when  killed 
down  by  freezing  weather.  With  five 
more  months  to  grow,  this  vounteer  clover 
that  I  took  up  and*  transplanted  will  get 
very  large.  s.  R.  Cockrell. 

Georgia. 

Last  Spring  I  received  from  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  two  small  packages 
of  annual  Sweet  clover  seed.  From 
these  1  grew  three  distinct  strains  of 
'plants.  One,  though  making  more  growth 
than  the  common  biennial,  did  not  bloom. 
Of  course,  it  wintered  over.  Another 
made  tremendous  growth,  ripening  its 
seed  first  of  November.  It  did  not  live 
over  Winter.  It  is  too  coarse  for  feed, 
but  would  afford'  a  tremendous  amount 
of  material  to  plow  under;  but  horses 
could  not  work  through  it.  We  shall 
grow  this  to  make  mulch  for  our  apple 
trees.  It  will  answer  in  place  of  nitrate.1 
The  third  strain  grew  4  to  5  ft.  tall 
and  ripened  its  seed  in  September.  It 
lived  over  Winter  and  very  early  started 
a  very  rank  growth.  It  was  large  enough 
for  pasture  before  Blue  grass.  IIow  long 
it  will  live  we  don’t  know. 

Indiana.  joe  a.  burton. 


being  three  to  four  inches  deep.  The 
cuttings  should  be  put  in  the  sand  to  a 
depth  of  about  one  inch,  and  in  rows  2% 
in.  apart,  and  1%  in.  apart  in  the  row. 
The  cuttings  should  make  roots  in  21  to 
25  days  if  kept  moist  by  daily  sprinkling. 
Soon  as  rooted  they  should  be  potted  into 
2 y2  in-  pots,  and  will  make  good'  salable 
plants  in  about  a  month  from  time  of 
potting.  The  propagating  may  continue 
until  well  along  in  May,  as  there  is 
always  a  late  demand  for  plants.  I  have 
my  last  batch  of  cuttings  just  ready  for 
potting.  If  you  have  no  greenhouse,  then 
you  will  have  to  rely  on  hotbeds  for  early 
cuttings  and  the  rooting  of  them. 

Seedlings  may  be  got  ready  for  sale 
from  seed  sown  in  January,  but  would 
advise  that  you  rely  upon  cuttings  from 
known  double  varieties,  as  many  of  the 
seedlings  come  single  and  are  compara¬ 
tively  worthless.  K. 


How  He  Grows  Horseradish 

I  find  a  short  article  on  horseradish  on 
page  783.  As  the  question  was  not  an¬ 
swered  according  to  our  methods,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  how  horseradish  is 
grown  here.  The  ground  is  slightly 
ridged  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  On  top 
of  this  ridge  the  cuttings,  which  are  from 
8  to  12  in.  long,  are  laid,  pressing  the 
small  end  or  tip  end  down  a  trifle  so  that 
cutting  is  a  little  out  of  horizontal,  (’are 
must  be  taken  to  have  rootlets  all  with 
heads  one  way,  and  just  as  straight  in 
the  row  as  possible.  Next  plow  up  the 
dirt  on  both  sides  so  that  the  cuttings 
are  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

As  soon  as  the  first  leaves  are  up  so 
the  roots  or  cuttings  can  be  located,  go 
with  a  short-handled  hoe  and  uncover  by 
digging  down  on  either  side  to  the  cut¬ 
ting.  lift  the  top  or  end  with  leaves  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  lower  or  root  end.  and 
with  a  knife  or  the  hand  cut  and  rub  off 
all  sprouts  and  roots,  leaving  but  one- 
half  stalk  and  about  the  fast  two  inches 
of  end  of  cutting  for  the  feeding  roots. 
Lay  it  down  and  again  cover  with  the 
hoe.  Some  do  this  a  second  time  about 
three  or  four  weeks  later,  depending  on 
weather  and  time  they  have  to  spare. 
There  is  one  thing  they  do  in  planting; 
that  is  always  to  place  the  large  end  or 
top  end  toward  the  east  or  south.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  raise  roots  weighing  from 
one  pound  up  when  handled  in  this  way. 

Illinois.  S.  J.  REDFERN. 


A  lecturer,  on  arriving  at  a  meeting 
in  an  out-of-the-way  town,  found  that  he 
was  wearing  one  black  and  one  tan  shoe. 
Immediately  he  sent  post-haste  to  his 
hotel  room  for  others.  “Sorry,  sir,”  said 
the  returned  messenger  breathlessly,  “but 
it’s  no  better  there.  I  found  only  one 
black  and  one  tan  one.” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


Injury  from  Grape  Leaf-Hopper 

There  is  a  pest  in  my  grape  vineyard, 
a  very  small  green  flea  that  works  on 
underside  of  leaf  and  sucks  sap  out  of  it. 
The  insects  are  very  abundant.  What 
will  destroy  them?  The  leaves  begin  to 
show  inuirv  already.  C.  D. 

Elizaville,  N.  Y. 

The  insect  that  is  probably  causing  the 
trouble  in  this  instance  is  one  of  the 
grape  leaf-hoppers,  a  pest  more  or  less 
abundant  on  both  the  wild  and  cultivated 
varieties.  Rather  recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  this  insect  may  be  controlled 
by  spraying  with  Black-leaf  40.  one  part 
to  1,(500  parts  of  water  In  order  to  kill, 
the  mixture  must  hit  the  young  nymphs, 
hence  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  must 
be  sprayed.  The  most  effective  period  for 
combating  the  pest  is  when  there  is  a 
great  number  of  the  wingless  nymphs  and 
before  the  wings  are  developed.  The 
period  in  which  best  control  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  varies  from  10  to  15  days  after  the 
first  apparance  of  the  hoppers.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  hibernating  places  by  re¬ 
moving  dead  grass,  leaves  and  rubbish 
of  all  kinds  greatly  assists  in  reducing  in¬ 
juries  by  grape  leaf-hoppers.  This  can 
be  done  late  in  the  Fall,  after  they  have 
gone  into  hibernation,  or  very  early  in  the 
Spring,  before  they  have  left  it.  It  is 
advisable  also  to  allow  the  suckers  at  the 
base  of  the  vine  to  grow  rather  late,  or 
until  just  previous  to  spraying,  as  these 
are  usually  the  first  affected,  and  as  they 
eventually  are  broken  off  no  injury  results 
from  their  leaving.  F.  L\  G. 


Getting  Ready  for  Chrysanthemums 

How  should  a  person  start  and  what 
procedure  should  he  follow  to  have  for 
sale  this  Fall  and.  next  Spring  2.000 
young  plants  of  hardy  Chrysanthemums, 
part  from  seed  and  part  from  cuttings? 

Oaryville,  Mass.  E.  s.  K. 

If  you  have  a  greenhouse  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Chrysanthemums  is  a  very  simple 
matter  and  with  stock  plants  in  sufficient 
quantity  you  can  easily  propagate  not 
only  2,000  but  many  thousands  if  you 
have  room  to  handle  them. 

Procure  your  stock  plants  in  the  Fall, 
which  should  bo  reasonably  large  clumps ; 
plant  them  in  boxes,  in  fairly  good  soil, 
and  set  them  in  the  cold  frame  where 
they  may  remain  until  middle  of  January 
when  they  should  be  moved  into  a  green¬ 
house  with  a  temperature  of  about  50 
degrees  at  night.  They  will  soon  begin 
growth  and  when  this  young  growth  is 
five  to  six  inches  high,  take  4-inch  cut- 
rings.  which  may  be  inserted  in  sand  on 
the  bench  or  in  boxes  of  sand,  the  sand 


Buy  a  Virginia  Farm  Now  a^rnVm  viT^nSa 

Prices  are  reasonable.  You  can  grow  line  crops  of  corn 
—all  prain  and  grass  crops.  Types  of  soil  especially 
adapted  to  fruit  (TrowinfT.  Opportunities  for  dairying 
unexcelled.  Virginia  oilers  more  advantages  t.o  the 
farmer  than  any  other  State— variety  of  soil,  mild  win¬ 
ters,  long  growing  season.  Why  farm  where  you  can 
(Trow  only  two  or  three  crops  and  be  far  away  from 
(rood  markets,  when  you  ean  (trow  a  variety  of  crops  in 
Virginia  and  he  near  the  (treat  consuming  markets  »  The 
healthiest  climate  in  America,  free  from  disastrous 
storms.  Write  now  for  Hand  Book,  maps,  etc. 

G.  W.  K0INER,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Richmond,  Virginia 

New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVILEE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCT.  Ine„  Oepl.  I,  Olean.  N.  Y, 


01,1  N  It.  LAWTON,  Rome,  X.  Y. 


FARM 


II  .i  k  T.  A  1101.1,  t  It  AN  limit.  SELL  MENRET 
HkCFIIS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leal 
o  ill  all  u  ten  si  Is.  Sample  package  fre 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO„  llept  108,  A  iiiKterduin,  N.l 


CORN 


HAPVFQTFP  cuts  ane*  Pile*  on  hnr 
IIHUIlj  I  Lit  vester  or  winiows  .Man 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  Corn 

Binder.  Sold  in  every  state  Only  $28  with 

fodder  tielnsr  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Harvester.  Process  Harvester  Co.f  Salina,  Kansas 


CANVAS 


COVERS,  waterproof . 
6x10,  $4.  Hay  Caps, 
Stack  and  tractor 
covers,  plain  and  water  proofed:  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STANLET,  50  Ctiurrii  SI..  N  T.  City 

CRATES— 3VE I LK  OASES 

32  Qt. — 1  and  2  Bushel— CAULIFLOWER.  CAR. 
.RAGE— FIELD  AND  PACKING  HOUSE 
CRATES.  MILK  CASES.  Quart.  Pint,  and 
covered.  Anything  in  Wood.  Rig;  Indian  Wood 
Products  Co.,  Rig  Indian,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HAIRY  VETCH 


Free  from  noxious  weeds  and  of  high 
germination 

Experiment  Station  Bulletin  says:  “Hairy  Vetch 
hardly  lias  an  equal  as  a  land  improver.  If  seeded 
early  it  will  provide  considerable  grazing  and 
help  out  the  winter  forage  question.” 

Write  for  more  information  on  this  crop.  Also 
quotations.  Prices  down  to  pre-war  level. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

84  Sixth  Street  Marysville.  Ohio 


SENT  BT  EXPRESS 
OR  PARCEL  POST 


Per  100 

500 

1.000 

5.000  or  more 

C’nhhuirc . 

■  SO 

.SO 

$  1 .25 

*1.10 

Cauliflower. . . 

.  t»i> 

$>2.00 

3.50 

8.00 

Tomato . 

.  to 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

Pepper 

2.00 

8.50 

3.25 

Sweet  Potato 

.80 

l.tft 

8.00 

2.50 

Celery .. 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.00 

Leading  Varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  E.  F1EI.U, Sewell,  V .  J 

CULL  BEANS  for  FEED 

$16  Ion 

sacks  included,  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y.  City. 

PORT  HURON  STORAGE  &  BEAN  CO.,  po^t,chhuron 
Strawberry  rijtnts 

Pot-grown,  summer-bearing.  S3. SO  per  100.  Progressive 
and  Howard  17,  84  50.  GEORGE  AIKEN.  Box  M.  Putney,  Vermont 

2  MILLIONS  Sweet  Potato,  Tomato,  Cabbage.  Caulillower, 
IPepper  and  Brussels  Sprouts  plants  Red  skin  potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  BOUGO,  Viuelaud,  N.  J, 


MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  SVz*?0  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoin-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.'Y. 


Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 


These  Varieties 


Berries  from  Buckbee 
and  Baal  will  frequently 
measure  more  than  2 
inches  through.  Kevitt’s 
Jubilee  is  a  pointed, 
dark  red  sort.  Think 
how  readily  such  straw, 
berries  would  sell  in 
city  markets  1  All  three 
varieties  have  a  splendid 
flavor.  Strong  stems 
hold  the  berries  entirely 
off  the  ground. 

Buckbee  $1  per  doz.;  $7.50  per 
25;  813.50  per  50;  $25  per  100. 

Kevin's  Jubilee  and  Beal.  $3 

per  25;  $5.50  per  50;  $10  per 
100.  Send  for  descriptive 
Catalog  N — it  will  show  you 
how  to  make  better  profits. 

Wm.  M.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Inc. 

148  Chambers  Street 
New  Yark  City 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  TOP-DRESSING 

Nitrate  of  Soda-- Nitrateof Potash 

FOR  SEEDING  DOWN 

Barium-Phosphate 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets 
WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 
2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 


First  Class — Second  Hand  Peach 
Carriers  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kind",  and 
other  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Pack¬ 
ages,  Kgj?  Ca«c8.  All  these  con¬ 
tainers  are  in  as  good  jib  new  con¬ 
dition  and  ready  for  instant  use. 


Let  us  quote  you— That ’s  Aft 


THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Depl.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


mi 


,  Farm  Ditcher 
.  -  —■ _  and  Grader 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

fltuana  Ii/tvn  D  ilz-bor  A  R  rarlnr  I 


VEGETABLE 

PLANTS 

logue  free.  Hurry 


CKLEKY,  CAULIFLOWER,  BRUS¬ 
SELS  SPROUTS,  CABBAGE,  TOMA¬ 
TO,  PEPPER,  EGO,  BEET,  KALE, 
KOHL  RABI,  LEEK,  PARSLEY, 
SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Cnta- 
L.  Squires,  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  August  and  Fall  planting.  Pot-grown  and  runner 
plants  that  will  hear  fruit  next  summer;  RASPBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CUR¬ 
RANT.  GRAPE,  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  for  fall  planting. 
Catalogue  free.  IUKUY  I.. SQUIRES, Good  Ground,  N .  Y . 


A  otnr  Salvia  Panou  SNAPDRAGON,  ZINNIA,  COS- 

Asier,  oaivia,  ransy  mos,  phlox,  verbena, 

plants.  30c  dozen  ;  S'  65.  hundred;  $7.50,  thousand. 
IIA BUY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  and  Flower  Kss. 

and  Cauliflower,  doz.,  15e  ;  100,  50c  ;  300,  #1.585  ; 
r»n0.' #1.75;  1 .000.  #3.7  5.  Cabbage.  100,  40c;  500, 
$1.25;  1,000  *2.  Cata.|Free.  W.  S.  FORD  &  SON,  Hirlly,  Oel 


500 


llus.  Red  Skin  POTATO  SKEI>,  fine  stock.  $1 
perbU.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO.Vineland.H.J. 


500,  QO&Tomato  Plants  Best,  Red  Rocks  and  John 

Baer.  MICHAEL  X.  «  O  U  G  O,  Vineland,  J*.  J. 


Cabbage  and  Beet  Plants 

»  flower  Plants.  500  for  f-J.50  :  1,000  for 
Postpaid.  DAVID  ROD  WAY,  Ilurtly,  ~ 


1,000  for 
Cauli- 
$3.50, 
Delaware 


D  I  I  I  I  C  and  Fruit  Presses 

\J  II  J  U  I  U  hi  Write  for  prices. 

CIDER  MILLS  BoV ll''  PHELPS,  N.Y 


Wood  Ashes 

W.  II.  I.EHJV 


Unleoched,  packed  in  bags,  $18 
per  ton  F.  ().  13.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Separator  for  Picking  Over  Peas  and 
Beans 

I  noticed  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
last  Fall  describing  a  machine  for  separ¬ 
ating  wheat  and  vetch  seed.  It  occurred 
to  me  after  reading  the  article  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  with  wThich  to  clean 
field  peas.  I  made  one  such  machine, 
measuring  6^x2%  ff.,  and  it  w'orked 
with  the  best  of  success,  taking  out  every 
particle  of  dirt,  lumps  of  dirt,  straws, 
half  peas;  in  fact,  cleaned  as  well  as  by 
hand.  I  also  used  it  for  cleaning  beans 
with,  and  it  took  out  all  the  dirt  and  the 
worst  of  the  discolored  beans.  They  were 
white  kidney  beans.  It  will  practically 
pick  over  pea  beans.  What  are  the 
methods  used  where  large  quantities  of 
beans  are  picked  over  or  cleaned? 

Vermont.  frank  t,.  webster. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  a  bulletin 
on  bean  growing  that  will  help  you.  Send 
also  to  the  Michigan  Station  at  East 
Lansing.  Mechanical  graders  are  used 
by  the  bean  growers,  and  hand  sorting  is 
practiced.  The  beans  are  carried  slowly 
along  on  an  endless  apron.  Women  and 
girls  stand  beside  this  apron  and  pick  out 
the  inferior  beans  as  they  pass  on. 


Treatment  of  Asparagus 

I  have  a  patch  of  asparagus  I  have 
been  cutting  20  years.  It  has  done  well, 
but  I  find  this  year  it  is  small  and 
spindly.  It  is  planted  4  ft.  apart.  I 
keep  it  clean  and  manure  it  every  Winter, 
harrow  it  over  in  the  Spring,  keep  it 
worked  while  I  am  cutting.  About  June 
15  I  took  the  two-horse  plow  this 
Spring,  and  plowed  a  furrow  upon  the 
row,  then  harrowed  it  all  over.  I  tore 
loose  a  lot  of  roots.  Is  that  the  cause  of 
its  being  so  spindly,  or  is  20  years  the 


Yesterday  I  rode  out  with  a  friend  to 
see  his  farm.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  his  tenant  was  in  the  old  ruts.  His 
young  corn  had  been  bar-plowed,  as  it  is 
called.  That  is,  the  land  side  of  the  plow 
was  run  close  to  the  corn,  and  the  soil 
piled  in  ridges  between  the  rows.  This 
threw  up  the  soil  to  dry  it  and  let  the 
dry  air  down  on  the  roots  of  the  corn  to 
dry  the  soil  still  deeper.  I  urged  him  to 
have  the  mid-row  ridges  leveled  and  to 
take  the  plows  out  of  the  cornfield.  I 
have  never  had  any  use  for  a  moldboard 
plow  after  the  corn  is  planted.  My  friend 
went  across  the  field  where  the  plows 
were  running,  and  came  back  with  a 
handful  of  moist  earth,  saying  that  he  was 
pleased  to  see  them  turning  moist  earth 
in  this  drought.  The  fact  is  they  were 
robbing  the  soil  of  moisture  by  going 
down  and  turning  the  moist  earth  to  di-y 
out,  and  doing  a  lot  of  needless  work  that 
really  was  damaging  the  crop.  A  two- 
horse  cultivator  with  weeder  teeth  at.  that 
stage  of  the  corn  would  have  done  better 
work  in  retaining  the  moisture  below,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  light,  sandy  soil.  It  is  hard 
to  get  many  farmers  to  use  their  brains  in 
their  work.  They  simply  follow  old  hab¬ 
its  handed  down  from  the  wooden  plow 
era  without  thinking  for  themselves.  The 
crops  of  cantaloupes  and  cucumbers  are 
important  here,  but  the  fields  look  very 
backward.  The  frosts  caused  a  great  deal 
of  replanting.  Here  the  middle  of  June 
the  cantaloupe  vines  had  not  started  to 
run.  In  my  garden  the  eautaloupes  have 
nearly  covered  the  rows,  and  are  setting 
melons,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 


VETCH 5££D 


FRAME  tQFT.  10H& 

'ILER 

fCRANKF0V 
,.TORN!NC  CAN  MS 
ibBur  towards.; 
■  TOPOf/NU/NG. 


\etchbinJ 


3FFW/0F  CANVAS  ENDLESS  OUT 

FRAMC- 


Device  for  Separating  Vetch  from  Rye 


life  of  it?  Would  kainit  help  it  next 
Spring,  or  would  you  give  it  more  salt?  I 
have  8, €00  roots.  I  have  a  patch  of 
4,000  roots  three  years  old ;  it  is  fine  this 
Spring.  What  is  better  for  it,  salt  or 
kainit?  The  first  patch  is  very  small  and 
thick  in  the  row.  I  have  used  lots  of 
manure,  but  not  much  salt.  J.  M.  P. 

Reisterstown,  Md. 

Many  gardeners  make  the  mistake  in 
their  treatment  of  asparagus  of  l'etting 
the  bed  alone  after  cutting  stops.  The 
important  time  to  prepare  the  bed  to 
make  stout  shoots  is  after  cutting  stops. 
Here  I  stop  cutting  the  first 'of  .Tune.  In 
Baltimore  County  about  June  10  will  be 
a  good  stopping  time.  Then  from  that 
till  frost  is  the  time  to  fertilize  and  cul¬ 
tivate  clean,  for  the  greater  the  Summer 
growth  the  stouter  the  stalks  next  Spring. 
Give  the  bed  a  dressing  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  cultivate  absolutely  clean. 
Kainit  at  rate  of  500  lbs.  an  acre  can  be 
used  to  advantage  on  light  sandy  soils, 
and  will  be  of  advantage  <on  the  gray 
lands  about  Reistertown.  It  will  carry 
an  abundance  of  salt.  I  try  to  get  the 
strongest  possible  growth  during'  the 
Summer,  and  my  stalks  in  Spring  are 
always  stouter  than  any  that  I  see  in 
the  bunches  on  our  market.  Then  when 
growth  stops  in  the  Fall  cut  off  the  tops 
and  cover  the  whole  bed  thickly  with  good 
stable  manure,  and  let  it  lie  till  Spring 
before  turning  under.  I  once  had  an  old 
bed  that  was  thickly  matted.  I  cut 
trenches  through  it  two  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  removed  all  the  roots  in  these 
trenches,  and  filled  the  trenches  level 
with  old  fine  rotten  manure.  The  growth 
of  shoots  the  next  Spring  from  the  blocks 
of  roots  left  was  wonderful  and  a  bunch 
of  them  placed1  in  a  restaurant  window 
attracted  great  attention.  Feeding  and 
good  cultivation  are  the  need  of  as¬ 
paragus.  W.  F.  MASSEIY. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  part  of  my  garden  under  the  Skin¬ 
ner  pipe  line  has  a  flourishing  lot  of 
plauts,  tomatoes,  eggplants,  pepper,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  etc.  The  remainder  of  the  gar¬ 
den  is  suffering  for  moisture,  for  we  have 
had  no  rain  since  early  May,  aud  it  is  now 
past  the  middle  of  June.  But  this  sandy 
soil  stands  a  drought  remarkably  when 
not  stirred  too  deeply  in  cultivation. 


get  a  stand  from  the  early  April  planting, 
and  had  but  few  hills  to  replant. 

I  have  been  making  some  experiments 
with  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  side 
application  during  the  growth  of  plants. 
Its  effects  are  not  apparent  so  quickly 
as  with  nitrate  of  soda,  of  course,  but 
they  are  very  strong.  I  would  assume 
that  a  previous  use  of  lime  on  the  land 
would  make  a  difference.  I  have  never 
made  a  general  liming  of  my  garden,  for 
there  are  many  crops  I  grow  which  pre¬ 
fer  some  acidity  in  the  soil.  The  sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  being  produced  in  immense 
quantities  in  this  country  in  the  making 
of  coke  for  the  steel  works,  and  it  should 
compete  in  price  very  easily  with  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  In  fact,  the  prices  of  all 
fertilizer  material  are  still  entirely  too 
high  when  compared  with  crop  values. 

The  Early  Irish  potatoes  are  in  the 
cellar,  and.  a  very  abundant  yield  of  very 
small  potatoes.  So  far  as  I  have  seen 
all  the  potatoes  grown  here  this  season 
are  under  normal  size.  I  have  some 
ground  waiting  for  the  late  crop,  but  do 
not  want  to  plant  them  in  the  hot  dust, 
and  am  waiting  for  rain. 

I  have  in  my  long  life  seen  many  fool 
things  done  in  gardening,  but  the  silliest 
thing  I  ever  saw  was  done  with  a  field  of 
sweet  potatoes  I  saw  yesterday.  The 
plants  had  started  to  run  slightly,  and  the 
man  had  cut  every  leaf  off  over  thousands 
of  plants.  Asking  why,  I  was  told  that 
he  wanted  the  plants  to  grow  upright  be¬ 
fore  running.  It  seemed  doubtful  in  this 
dry  weather  that  such  leafless  stumps 
could,  survive.  The  lack  of  evaporation 
may  save  them,  but  the  crop  is  damaged 
beyond  recovery.  This  was  on  the  same 
farm  where  he  was  plowing  up  moist  soil 
in  the  cornfield.  And  yet  these  people 
will  fill  a  hall  at  a  farmers’  institute  and 
will  go  home  imagining  they  know  a  great 
deal  better  about  everything  than  the 
speakers  they  have  listened  to,  but  whose 
advice  they  have  no  idea  of  adopting. 
One  of  the  Baltimore  papers  a  few  days 
ago  boasted  that  the  Maryland  farmers 
are  raising  more  hogs  than  ever.  But 
that  reporter  was  probably  a  young  man, 
and  does  not  remember  the  days  when  our 
farmers  fed  all  their  corn  to  feed  the  hogs, 
aud  all  the  hogs  to  feed  the  negroes. 

W.  F.MASSEY. 


One-piece 

Piston 

Rings 


eliminate 

pre-ignition 

troubles 


because?  they  correct  improper  lubrica¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  cause  of  fouled  spark¬ 
plugs,  pitted  valves,  and  excessive  carbon 
accumulation.  And  those  are  the  harmful 
influences  which  give  rise  to  pre-ignition 
troubles.  Gill  Piston  Rings  keep  oil  out 
of  the  combustion  chamber  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  patented  Gill  leakless  joint, 
but  because  they  maintain  a  definite, 
firm,  all-around,  oibproof  contact  with  the 
cylinder  walls  through  all  the  rigors  of 
piston  ring  usage. 


THE  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

8300  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Canadian  Manufacturer: 

BROWN  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Sole  Export  Agents : 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Identify  the  Gill 
One  -  piece  Piston 
Ring  by  the  joint, 
but  do  not  measure 
its  merit  by  the 
joint  alone. 


Gill  Service  is  nation  wide.  There  are 
more  than  2,500  stocks  of  Gill  Piston  Rings 
in  the  country.  Some  one  of  these  dealers 
is  located  near  you  to  supply  you  with 
whatever  sire  you  may  want  and  the 
number  you  want  when  you  want  them. 
If  your  garage  or  repairman  or  accessory 
dealer  doesn't  happen  to  carry  Gill  One- 
pxece  Piston  Rings  tell  him  to  get  them 
■uPS1  his  .jobber  or  from  the  nearest  of  our 
**9  Branch  Offices.^ 
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Protecting  Young  Plants.  —  The 
other  day  I  ran  across  an  excellent,  de¬ 
vice  for  protecting  melons,  encumbers  and 
equashes  from  the  striped  beetle  and  the 
flea  beetle.  Two  sections  of  barrel  hoop 
had  been  tacked  together  at  the  top  and 
fastened  to  a  complete  hoop  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  afterwards  being  covered  with  cloth 
fly  screening.  The  protectors  looked  very 
much  like  the  cages  which  used  to  be  set 
over  pies  in  the  pantry  to  keep  the  flies 
away.  Something  of  this  kind  is  a  great, 
help  in  the  home  garden,  being  much  more 
successful  than  any  dust  or  spray  which 
may  be  used  on  the  plants.  It  get's  them 
safely  past  the  stage  where  they  might 
be  destroyed  in  a  single  night’s  work  of 
the  pests.  If  there  are  too  many  plants 
to  be  covered,  the  plan  of  pouring  a  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco  water  or  nicotine 
around'  the  stems  is  to  be  recommended. 
It  is  very  effective,  destroying  the  larvse 
under  the  ground.  Pee  Fig.  367,  page  898. 

The  Roadside  Market. — What  is  the 
future  of  the  roadside  market  in  New 
England?  The  answer  lies  largely  with 
the  farmers  themselves.  The  novelty  of 
buying  at  wayside  stands  has  worn  off. 
Moreover,  there  is  so  much  competition 
that  buyers  can  take  their  pick.  If  the 
business  is  put  on  a  substantial  basis  it 
should  continue  to  grow  and  offer  an  ad¬ 
mirable  outlet  to  producers.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  many  abuses  have  crept  in.  I 
suppose  this  is  inevitable  where  so  many 
people  are  concerned.  Many  farmers  are 
very  short-sighted.  They  have  gone  on 
the  principle  of  getting  all  they  could 
while  the  getting  was  good.  The  result 
has  been  that  automobile  owners  have 
bought  once  or  twice  at  the  same  stand 
and  then,  disgusted  at  their  treatment, 
have  refused  to  patronize  any  stands  at 
all.  All  too  often  quality  has  been  over¬ 
looked,  and  sometimes  sheer  dishonesty 
practiced,  as  in  facing  barrels  or  boxes 
with  perfect  fruit,  vdiile  culls  have  been 
placed  underneath. 

Flower  Selling. — In  some  sections 
the  business  has  been  overdone.  In  others 
it  is  just  being  developed.  I  know  of  at. 
least  one  instance  where  a  florist  has 
established  a  stand  at  the  side  of  the  road 
for  selling  flowers.  He  finds  a  ready 
market  for  Gladioli,  pansies  and  the  like. 

I  am  sure  that  many  a  farmer  could  add 
not  a  little  to  his  sales  by  growing  these 
flowers,  also  Dahlias,  roses  and  the  so- 
called  old-fashioned  blooms,  like  Del¬ 
phiniums,  Zinnias  and  marigolds.  City 
people  seem  to  have  a  fondness  for  flow¬ 
ers  of  this  class,  and  will  gladly  pay  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  for  them,  although  not  as 
much,  of  course,  as  would  be  expected  for 
hothouse  roses  and  carnations. 

A  Market  Bulletin. — Farmers  who 
are  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  way- 
side  selling  would  do  well  to  write  for  a 
bulletin  called  “Boadside  Markets,”  just 
issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  at.  Amherst.  One  paragraph  in 
this  bulletin  is  well  worth  quoting: 

“For  the  ordinary  farmer  it  is  much 
better  not  to  spend  money  in  a  fancy 
stand.  These  expensive  equipments  have 
been  of  doubtful  value  even  in  these  last 
few  years  of  free  public  spending.  The 
appeal  to  economy  should  be  the  strongest 
appeal  these  next  few  years.  Farmers 
who  wish  to  develop  a  trade  would  do 
best  to  restrict  their  equipment  to  a  clean 
table,  a  tent  for  shelter,  a  reliable  set  of 
scales  and  measures,  and  plenty  of  paper 
bags  and  other  cheap  containers.  These 
containers  are  very  important  for  the 
convenience  of  the  customers,  and  no  mis¬ 
take  will  be  made  if  they  are  clearly 
labeled  so  as  to  direct  the  purchaser  to 
return  for  more.  It  is  essential  to  induce 
the  customer  to  come  back  for  more. 
Those  who  have  been  really  successful  in 
this  State  in  building  up  profitable  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  direct  sale  of  farm  products 
have  done  it  through  the  best  of  all  kinds 
of  advertising — satisfied  customers  who 
come  back  for  more  and  bring  their 
friends  with  them.  They  do  not  over¬ 
charge.  They  share  the  profits  with  the 
customers  who  are  helping  to  save  ex¬ 
penses.  Later  the  known  excellence  of 
their  product  warrants  a  price  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  ordinary  commercial  ar¬ 
ticles.” 

Drops  Suffer  from  Drought. — Mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  and  amateur  growers  alike 
have  had  their  crops  curtailed  by  a  long 
period  of  dry  weather.  It  has  been  an 
unfortunate  season  in  several  ways. 
Strawberry  growers  in  many  sections  had 
their  early  crops  ruined  by  frost,  and 
have  had  the  later  yield  greatly  reduced 
by  the  dry  weather.  The  result  has 
been,  of  course,  very  high  prices  for 
strawberries.  The  very  general  use  of  the 
overhead  watering  system  has  enabled 
most  of  the  market  gardeners  to  keep 
their  crops  growing  fairly  well.  Small 
systems  of  this  kind  are  now  available 
for  use  in  the  backyard  garden.  They 
cost  but  little,  comparatively,  and  do 
excellent  work  where  running  water  is 
iwailable.  Although  the  average  small 
gardener  does  not  realize  the  fact,  he  can 
do  much  to  save  time  and  labor  by  mulch¬ 
ing  many  of  his  crops.  While  it  might 
not  pay  to  buy  straw  for  the  purpose,  it 
often  is  possible  to  get  a  considerable 
amount  of  grass  beside  the  road  or  around 
the  outside  of  the  garden. .  This  grass 
makes  a  good  mulch.  I  like  to  use  it 
around  my  sweet  peas.  Dahlias,  Gladioli, 
and  if  I  can  get  enough  of  it,  in  my  rasp¬ 
berry  patch.  My  potatoes,  as  usual,  are 


growing  through  a  straw  blanket,  and 
compare  well,  in  appearance  at  least, 
with  those  of  my  neighbors,  although  they 
have  never  been  hoed  and  were  planted 
only  an  inch  deep.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  short  cuts  I  have  ever  come  across 
in  my  garden  operations. 

Fighting  the  Garden  Pests. — Ama¬ 
teur  gardeners  everywhere  are  beginning 
to  realize,  apparently,  that  they  can  get 
good  results  by  the  use  of  dry  sprays  and 
avoid  a  lot  of  unpleasant  work.  To  tell 
the  truth,  many  gardeners  will  let  the 
bugs  get  their  crops  rather  than  mix  up 
messy  wet  sprays.  With  a  pump  or  blow- 
gun  filled  with  dry  powder,  dusting  can 
be  done  at  a  moment’s  notice  and  without 
soiling  one’s  clothing.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  cleaning  out  the  pump 
afterwards.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  dry  arsenate  of  lead  is  just 
as  effective  as  any  wet  sprays  in  combat¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  chewing  insects.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  dry  Bordeaux  is  not  quite  so  ef¬ 
fective  as  the  freshly  prepared  wet  mix¬ 
ture.  Yet  it  serves  fairly  well  in  a  small 
garden  if  applied  early.  I  understand 
that  a  much  stronger  article  is  being  put 
out  this  season,  and  one  which  probably 
will  prove  more  effective  than  past  mix¬ 
tures. 

Tobacco  Dust. — Finely  ground  tobacco 
dust  is  also  a  good  insecticide,  although  I 
don’t  dare  rely  upon  it  when  plant  lice 
come  in  hordes,  as  they  sometimes  do,  at¬ 
tacking  almost  everything  in  the  garden. 
Then  it  seems  necessary  to  use  either  a 
nicotine  sulphate  preparation  or  kerosene 
emulsion.  One  grower  recommends  put¬ 
ting  on  these  wet  sprays  with  a  swab 


theater  was  crowded  with  men,  women 
and  children. 

Nearly  6,000  persons  suffered  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  Ihe  flood  at  Pueblo.  Col.,  according 
to  an  official  statement  issued  by  the  Bed 
Cross  June  23.  That  number  includes 
dead,  injured,  homeless,  and  persons  who 
lost  property.  Among  the  number  were 
800  foreigners.  Up  to  .Tune  20,  the  state¬ 
ment  said.  1.702  families  registered  as 
needing  assistance.  In  addition,  3S3 
homeless  men  applied  for  aid.  According 
to  the  Bed  Cross,  GOO  houses  were  de¬ 
stroyed. 

•Tune  25  Samuel  Gompers  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  by  a  large  majority,  his  oppon¬ 
ent  being  President  Lewis  of  the  Mine 
Workers’  Union. 

The  charred  bodies  of  11  persons  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  murdered  were  found 
.Tune  20  in  the  smoking  ruins  of  a  farm¬ 
house  six  miles  north  of  Mayfield,  Ivy. 
Every  member  of  two  families  had  per¬ 
ished.  Nearly  every  body  was  burned  be¬ 
yond  recognition.  Screams  of  women  and 
gunshots  were  heard  by  neighbors  at  mid¬ 
night  when  the  fire  broke  out.  This  in¬ 
formation,  coupled  with  the  impossibility 
of  11  persons  being  trapped  in  one  room 
with  windows  and  doors  open,  convinced 
officers  that  foul  play  had  been  used,  but. 
the  tragedy  is  still  a  mystery. 

The  business  and  residential  sections  of 
Hampton  Beach,  N.  II.,  a  Summer  resort, 
were  virtually  destroyed  by  fire  that  start¬ 
ed  in  the  Strand  Hotel  June  2G.  causing 
damage  of  from  $300,000  to  $500, 000.  No 
one  was  injured.  Defective  wiring  is 
blamed.  The  fire  burned  six  hotels,  from 
34  to  40  cottages,  a  theater,  a  garage,  sev¬ 
eral  stores  and  the  post  office.  Help  was 
summoned  from  five  nearby  towns.  Most 
of  the  hotel  guests  saved  their  personal 
belongings. 

William  P.  Egan,  formerly  a  clerk  in 


A  Simple  Type  of  Wayside  Stand 


made  of  grass  rather  than  with  a  pump. 
He  dips  this  swab  into  the  solution  and 
rubs  it  over  the  leaves.  It  takes  more 
time,,  but  is  likely,  I  think,  to  be  very 
positive  in  its  results.  Tobacco  dust  is  a 
fine  thing  to  use  in  fighting  the  striped 
beetle,  especially  if  it  is  worked  into  the 
soil  around  the  stems  as  well  as  dusted  on 
the  foliage  of  cabbages,  melons  and  such 
plants.  If  these  pests  are  very  plentiful, 
it  -would  pay  to  make  up  a  nicotine  solu¬ 
tion,  however,  and  pour  it  around  the 
steins.  This  kills  the  grubs  in  the  soil 
before  they  reach  the  surface. 

Cabbage  Worms. — Commercial  grow¬ 
ers  do  not  hesitate  to  use  arsenate  of  lead 
to  control  the  cabbage  worm,  but  I  find 
that  many  private  gardeners  do  not  like 
to  put  a  virulent  poison  like  this  on  cab¬ 
bages.  There  really  is  no  danger,  espe¬ 
cially  when  cabbages  are  young,  as  they 
grow  from  the  inside  out.  Still,  the  av¬ 
erage  amateur  also  keeps  chickens  and 
feeds  them  the  surplus  cabbage  leaves.  Of 
course  arsenate  of  lead  should  not  be  used 
under  such  circumstances.  Probably 
white  hellebore  is  the  second  best  remedy. 
It  works  well  if  fresh,  but  if  stale  is  use¬ 
less.  You  can  make  it  go  farther  and 
stick  better  by  mixing  it  with  a  little 
flour,  or  if  you  like  you  can  dissolve  it, 
using  an  ounce  to  three  gallons  of  water. 
One  gardener  says  he  protects  his  plants 
by  taking  the  leaf  of  a  tomato  plant  and 
crushing  it  in  his  hand,  after  which  he 
lays  it  into  the  cabbage  head. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Two  Penobscot  Indians 
paddled  their  17-ft.  birch  bark  canoe  into 
the  harbor  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  June  23, 
after  a  300-mile  trip  down  the  coast  from 
Bangor,  Me.  The  men,  J.  P.  Banee  and 
Newell  B.  Tlioma,  left  on  June  G.  They 
said  their  best  day’s  stage  was  50  miles. 
Both  men  took  up  quarters  at  the  camp 
of  Passamaquoddy  Indians,  who  are  at 
Plymouth  as  a  feature  of  the  Pilgrim  ter¬ 
centenary  celebration. 

Seven  persons  were  killed  and  many 
seriously  injured  in  the  collapse  of  the 
Grand  Theater  in  Barnesboro.  Pa.,  June 
23.  The  building  gave  way  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,  at  a  time  when  the 


the  legal  department  of  the  Prohibition 
Bureau,  was  arrested  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  June  28,  on  a  charge  of  bribery.  Egan 
was  arrested  by  agents  of  the  intelligence 
division  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Bureau, 
who  were  understood  to  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  the  case  for  a  month  or  more. 
Officials  denied  that  Egan’s  arrest  was 
connected  with  the  discovery  of  an  alleged 
fraud  in  the  issuance  of  permits,  for 
which  several  employes  were  suspended 
several  months  ago. 

New  York  State  and  the  counties  where 
road  work  is  being  done  are  saving  $500  a 
day  as  the  result  of  the  increased  use  of 
convicts  in  highway  construction  and 
maintenance.  At  present  250  prisoners 
are  building  roads,  and  their  number  will 
be  increased  to  350  after  July  1.  The 
convictslare  used  principally  on  town  and 
county  highways,  for  which  the  State 
pays  half  and  the  localities  half.  Prison¬ 
ers  have  been  used  in  highway  work  for 
about  three  years,  but  never  before  have 
more  than  100  been  employed  at  one  time. 
The  State  pays  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  prisoners,  while  the  localities  provide 
their  tools  and  the  camps  in  which  they 
are  housed.  There  are  from  10  to  30  men 
at  each  camp,  and  each  camp  is  in  charge 
of  a  prison  guard  and  has  a  convict  bar¬ 
ber  and  cook.  The  prisoners  are  eager  to 
be  assigned  to  road  building,  and  for  the 
most  part  make  excellent  workers  because 
of  their  desire  to  remain  at  the  road  build¬ 
ing  camps  and  not  be  sent  back  to  cells. 

Martin  &  Martin,  a  100-year-old  firm 
selling  saddlery,  leather  goods  and  fancy 
articles  at  618  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  and  also  in  Philadelphia  and  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Herbert  P.  Martin,  their  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  were  indicted  July  2S 
by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury.  They  are 
charged  with  defrauding  the  Government 
by  withholding  luxury  taxes  on  articles 
sold.  Mr.  Martin  appeared  before  Judge 
Knox  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
and  pleaded  not  guilty  for  himself  and  his 
firm.  He  gave  $2,000  bail.  According  to 
Mr.  Hayward  and  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  Maxwell  S.  Mattuck,  the 
firm  was  in  the  habit  of  making  out  two 
sales  slips  for  an  article  on  which  a  lux¬ 
ury  tax  is  imposed.  One  properly  listed 
the  article  sold,  the  other  named  some 
other  article  on  which  there  is  no  tax. 

For  the  second  time  within  24  hours 
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the  State  nouse  at  Trenton,  N.  ,T.,  was 
struck  by  lightning  June  28.  A  bolt  found 
a  GO-ft  chimney  and  shot  down  into  an 
engine  room.  Lightning  the  previous  day 
entered  an  elevator  shaft  and  was  carried 
down  to  the  Capitol’s  basement  to  an  ele¬ 
vator  motor.  A  fire  resulted  which  was 
extinguished  with  difficulty.  The  motor 
was  destroyed. 

A  jury  before  Federal  Judge  Garvin  in 
Brooklyn  took  five  minutes  .Tune  28  to 
convict  Domenico  Conti  of  135  Madison 
8-t.,  Brooklyn,  of  smuggling  cocaine  and 
heroin,  and  Judge  Garvin  immediately 
sentenced  the  man  to  five  years  in  Atlanta 
prison.  It  was  alleged  that  Conti  had 
trunks  with  false  bottoms  which  he 
brought  into  the  country  recently  on  the 
Presidente  Wilson.  Besides  drugs,  these 
were  said  to  contain  jewelrv  and  birds  of 
paradise,  all  valued  at  $57,000.  Conti  will 
be  brought  back  from  prison  next  Fall  to 
face  other  smuggling  indictments. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Complete  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  June  23  by  Senate  and 
House,  conferees  on  the  naval  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  The  measure  as  agreed  on  will 
carry  approximately  $417,000,000.  The 
conferees  accepted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  to  create  a  new  bureau  of  aero¬ 
nautics  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  also 
retained  Senate  provisions  for  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  thousand-acre  tract  near  Camp 
Kearney.  Cal.,  for  an  aviation  base,  but 
cut  the  Senate  $800,000  figure  for  the 
Sand  Point  aviation  site  to  .8500.000. 
They  also  cut  the  Senate  $1,000,000  item 
for  the  new  naval  hospital  at  San  Diego 
to  $500,000.  The  Senate  amendment  of 
$1,499,000  for  a  submarine  and  destroyer 
base  at  Guam  was  stricken  from  the  bill, 
as  was  a  Senate  amendment  of  $50,000  to 
complete  the  New  London  submarine 
base.  The  measure  as  agreed  to  carries 
the  Borah  amendment  requesting  and  au¬ 
thorizing  the  President  to  enter  into  nego¬ 
tiations  for  a  disarmament  conference  at 
which  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  would  be  represented.  Senate 
conferees  were  forced  to  yield  on  the  Mc¬ 
Lean  amendment  to  enable  the  building  of 
submarines  and  one  transport  not  now 
under  construction  and  the  amendment 
was  stricken  out.  The  completed  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  personnel  of  106,000  men  as 
compared  with  120.000  men  provided  by 
the  Senate  and  100.000  by  the  House. 

Following  out  the  administration’s  an¬ 
nounced  policy  of  economy,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  since  March  4  has  cancelled  349 
leases,  saving  the  government  $31,531 
monthly  in  rentals,  Secretary  Wreeks  an¬ 
nounced  .Tune  28.  The  policy  of  reducing 
expenses  would  be  continued,  he  said, 
adding  that  the  department  now  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  abandonment  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  warfare  plant  at  Lakehurst,  N.  .T. 
The  equipment  will  be  removed  to  the 
Edgewood  Arsenal,  Maryland,  and  the 
10.000  acres  of  land  sold.  It  was  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  bids  soon  would  be  asked  on 
many  Government  plants  suitable  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  total  rental 
March  4  was  $1,500,000.  Mr.  "Weeks  said. 
One  of  the  biggest  items  of  saving  was 
the  removal  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps  area  at  Boston  from 
rented  quarters  to  the  army  base.  The 
amount  saved  was  $50,000  annually. 

To  remove  all  misapprehension  about 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  in  with¬ 
drawing  its  control  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
Juno.  28  instructed  the  legation  at  Santo 
Domingo  to  issue  a  statement  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  this  government  with  reference 
to  the  republic.  In  making  public  the 
statement  Secretary  Hughes  pointed  out 
that  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  were 
most  favorable  to  the  Dominican  people, 
and  that  it  was  the  object  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  to  take  a  most  liberal  position  with 
reference  to  the  future  of  the  republic. 

Two  important  announcements  of  fur¬ 
ther  plans  for  the  defense  of  Oahu,  the 
island  on  which  Honolulu  is  situated, 
were  made  recently  by  army  headquarters 
there.  One  calls  for  the  formation  of  a 
railway  artillery  battalion,  as  reported 
briefly  by  wireless,  and  the  other  contem¬ 
plates  the  establishment  of  a  new  fort  to 
command  the  entrance  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  navy’s  great  base  six  miles  from 
Honolulu. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  third 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  will  be  held  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  November  22  to  25,  inclusive. 

Dr.  Livingston  Ferrand,  chairman  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  formerly  professor  of  anthro¬ 
pology  at  Columbia,  and  at  one  time  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  has  accepted  the  office.  Dr.  Fer¬ 
rand  succeeds  Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman. 
who  resigned  a  year  ago  after  28  years  in 
the  presidency  and  whose  appointment  as 
Minister  to  China  was  confirmed  early  in 
June. 

The  United  States  must  prepare  to 
grow  its  own  timber  as  the  present  supply 
becomes  exhausted  or  go  without  lumber, 
Gifford  Pinehot,  Chief  Forester  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  formerly  Chief  Forester  for 
the  United  States,  said  June  28  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  forestry  policy  committee 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  meeting  in  the  offices  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  in  the  Woolworth 
Building,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Pinehot 
is  opposed  to  the  Snell  bill  now  pending 
in  Congress,  which  has  to  do  with  con¬ 
servation.  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not 
sufficiently  drastic.  He  wants  conserva¬ 
tion  made  compulsory  and  not  left  to  co¬ 
operation  between  State  and  Federal  gov¬ 
ernments. 
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Nature  Notes 


The  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Chart  specifies  the  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  every  make  and  model  of  car. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil“K”  is  the  correct  grade  for  Fords.  If 
you  drive  another  make  of  car  send  for  our  Booklet, 
“Correct  Lubrication.” 

Winy  a  ford  engine  need  not  over¬ 
heat-  even  at  equator  temperature 


The  Crow  as  a  Pet 

When  the  crows  begin  to  fly  around  in 
the  Spring,  making  a  lot  of  noise  and 
show,  farmers  and  boys  go  out  and  try 
to  shoot  them.  When  you  ask  the  farmer 
why  he  kills  the  crows  he  answers :  “The 
mischievous  rascals  eat  my  seeds  as  fast 
as  I  can  plant  them,  and  eat  my  crops 
before  I  harvest  them.”  I  say  this  is  not 
the  crows’  fault,  because  they  have  to  eat 
in  order  to  live.  They  make  a  magnificent 
picture  flying  around  through  the  green 
leaves  early  in  the  morning  at  sunrise, 
with  their  shiny  bluish-black  feathers 
glistening  in  the  sun. 

The  crow  makes  an  affectionate  pet 
when  tame.  A  very  good  way  to  capture 
a  crow  without  wounding  or  hurting  him 
is  this :  Take  note  of  what  part  of  the 
high  mountain  the  crows  frequent,  get  up 
early  some  Summer  morning  and  go  to 
the  high,  rocky  part  of  the  mountain 
where  there  are  high  ledges  and  pine 
trees ;  then  hide  and  wait  for  the  crows 
to  come  to  show  you  where  the  nest  is. 
The  crows  will  begin  to  fly  around  and 
make  a  lot  of  noise  when  the  sun  is  just 
getting  up.  When  you  locate  the  nest, 
which  is  usually  perched  up  in  the  top 
of  a  tall  pine  tree,  climb  the  tree  and  see 
what  it  contains.  If  there  are  only  eggs 
in  the  nest,  leave  them  for  nearly  a  month 
before  disturbing.  If  there  are  little 
crows,  leave  them  a  little  longer.  If  the 
crows  are  large,  cut  off  the  wing  feath¬ 
ers  of  one  of  them  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  flying  away  until  he  becomes  larger. 
When  you  take  him  home  give  him  kind 
treatment  and  plenty  of  care.  Under  kind 
treatment  the  crow  will  readily  become 
tame.  A  wire  pen  outdoors  will  make 
him  a  nice  playground.  The  crow  easily 
becomes  companionable,  and  that  he  has 
brains  is  proven  by  his  large  head.  Th'e 
crow  is  capable  of  great  affection.  I  know 
of  two  cases  demonstrated  by  crows 
owned  by  different  parties.  In  one  of  the 
cases  the  crow  was  kept  in  a  box  in  the 
kitchen,  and  allowed  to  roam  all  over  un¬ 
watched.  He  soon  became  very  mischiev¬ 
ous.  When  nobody  was  looking  he  would 
get  on  the  table,  take  a  piece  of  bread  off 
and  jub  it  on  the  floor  ;  then  he  would 
replace  it  on  the  table  with  the  dirty  side 
under.  This  accomplished  he  would  re¬ 
tire  to  his  box  and  sit  on  his  perch  with 
his  head  cocked  on  one  side,  blinking  his 
eyes  as  much  as  to  say,  “I  wonder  who 
will  eat  that  piece  of  bread?”  He  finally 
got  so  bad  that  his  sorely  tried  master 
sentenced  .him  to  slcoj}  in  the  barn  at 
night.  The  next  morning  he  was  found 
dead.  The  same  thing  took  place  with  the 
other  crow.  The  only  thing  that  could 
have  killed  them  was  grief  at  being  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  people  whom  they  loved, 
proving  by  this  the  wonderful  laffeotion  of 
a  crow.  warp  brower,  jr. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Tt  is  said  that  a  crow  can  be 
made  to  talk  like  “an  imitation  parrot”  by 
cutting  his  tongue  ;  but  surely  no  amateur 
should  ever  try  such  a  cruel  experiment. 


The  Fur  Farming  Business 

We  have  had  more  or  less  to  say  during 
past  years  about  the  business  of  breeding 
foxes  for  their  fur  and  for  the  sale  of 
breeding  animals.  When  this  business 
started  there  were  few  people  who  had 
the  proper  experience  for  carrying  it  on 
successfully,  and  the  chief  business 
seemed  to  be  the  selling  of  stock  in  or¬ 
ganizations,  many  of  which  had  not  much 
more  than  a  pair  of  foxes  and  a  hole  in 
the  ground  for  assets.  In  those  early 
days  we  did  what  we  could  to  protect  our 
readers,  and  our  advice  was  not  to  invest 
in  stock  of  this  enterprise.  Of  late  years 
the  business  has  developed,  and  is  now  on 
a  much  better  basis  than  it  was  10  or  15 
years  ago.  Men  have  gone  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  who  understand  it,  who  are  natur¬ 
ally  adapted  to  handling  wild  animals, 
and  through  long  study  and  practice  many 
of  them  have  reached  a  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess.  We  are  entirely  willing  to  grant 
that  in  the  hands  of  capable  men  fur 
farming  may  be  made  reasonably  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  great  majority  of  people, 
however,  should  not  in  our  judgment  ever 
attempt  this  business.  They  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  it  and  are  not  naturally 
adapted  to  it,  and  they  are  practically 
doomed  to  failure  if  they  start  in  without 
proper  knowledge. 

Mr.  Joseph  .T.  Hug  has  a  fox  ranch,  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  he  takes  exception 
to  some  of  the  statements  we  have  mado 
about  this  business  of  producing  fur.  Mr. 
Hug  says  that  in  the  hands  of  a  capable 
man  this  business  is  no  more  a  gamble 
than  fruit  growing.  He  points  to  the  re¬ 
cent  frost  in  New  Jersey  and  farther 
south  to  show  that  there  is  a  gambling 
element  in  every  branch  of  agriculture. 
He  says  that  he  now  has  on  his  ranch  24 
pairs  of  foxes  which  have  produced  this 
year  79  pups,  all  of  them  living.  He  says 
that  last  January  he  received  the  highest 
price  for  any  silver  fox  pelt,  which  was 
$650  at  wholesale  in  New  York.  At 
Montreal  live  silver  fox  show  last  Novem¬ 
ber  there  were  480  Canadian  foxes  ex- 
hib’ted,  and  Mr.  Hug  won  third  honor. 
He  says  he  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  crooks  in  the  business,  the 
same  as  in  every  other  line,  such  as  poul¬ 
try,  cattle,  egg,  rabbit  and  other  lines  of 
trade.  The  fact  that  then'  are  crooks  in 
all  these  enterprises  should  not  condemn 
the  entire  business  as  a  humbug.  We 


make  this  plain  statement,  in  order  to 
give  every  side  a  fair  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  case.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
in  some  cases  fur  farming  can  be  made  a 
profitable  enterprise.  We  still  insist, 
howevei’,  that  it  is  no  business  for  an 
amateur  or  the  inexperienced  man  to  en¬ 
ter,  and  we  advise  those  who  are  at¬ 
tracted  merely  by  the  gambling  element 
of  the  business  to  keep  out  of  it. 


Some  Observation  on  Birds 

The  scarcity  of  the  birds  this  year  is 
alarming.  Even  during  the  mild  Winter 
past,  we  had  barely  25  per  cent  of  our 
usual  Winter  quota.  And  now  it  is  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  yet  they  are  not  with  us.  Rob¬ 
ins,  starlings,  English  sparrows  and  grass 
finches  seem  to  be  the  only  varieties  fully 
up  to  normal  numbers.  The  whole  wood¬ 
pecker  family  is  almost  entirely  absent; 
I  have  scarcely  seen  a  warbler  in  transit ; 
and  the  swallows  are  very  few. 

The  woodland  reveille,  that  begins  just 
before  daybreak,  was  formerly  a  grand 
medley  of  many  songsters,  but  now  it  is 
but  a  robin  chorus. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  Cooper’s  hawk 
swoop  down  upon  a  bunch  of  our  young 
R.  I.  Reds,  but  before  he  could  strike  his 
quarry  a  doughty  little  kingbird  struck 
him  with  such  force  he  missed  his  aim 
and  flew  away,  leaving  a  bunch  of  his 
feathers  on  the  ground,  while  Mr.  K.  B. 
sailed  nonchalantly  back  to  his  nest  in 
one  of  my  King  apple  trees.  The  encoun¬ 
ter  made  me  think  of  an  incident  I  once 
witnessed,  where  a  little  “flivver”  side- 
swiped  a  big  moving  van — and  the  van 
was  laid  up  along  the  roadside  for  a  week, 
but  “the  little  Ford  rambled  right  along.” 

It’s  an  odd  fact,  but  about  85  times  out 
of  100  a  king  bird  will  nest  in  a  King  ap¬ 
ple  tree.  It  is  due,  in  part,  of  course,  to 
the  fact  that  the  limbs  of  that  variety  of 
tree  are  so  nearly  horizontal,  but  more 
particularly  because  the  arrangement  of 
the  fruit  spurs  is  especially  suitable  for 
the  attachment  of  his  woolly  nest.  I  have 
in  my  collection  a  nest  that  is  almost  of 
pure  wool  and  every  bit  of  it  from  black 
sheep. 

But  the  most  singular  fact  I  know  of 
in  bird  architecture  is  a  trait  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  same  family.  The  Great  Crest¬ 
ed  flycatcher  never  fails  to  incorporate 
one  or  more  snake  skins  or  “castings”  in 
its  nest.  And  I  never  knew  a  bird  man 
who  was  able  to  suggest  any  reason  for 
this  peculiar  trait.  A  little  darkey  who 
was  a  perfect  monkey  in  tree  climbing, 
and  who  accompanied  me  on  a  great  many 
of  my  collecting  trips,  always,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  called  this  bird  the  “Great 
Christian  Skyscraper,”  and,  needless  to 
say,  I  never  corrected  the  error. 

For  the  last  six  or  eight  years  a  soli¬ 
tary  shrike  or  butcher  bird,  in  his  Fall 
migration,  hangs  about  my  orchard  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  after  he  has  been 
here  but  a  short  time  I  can  go  about  and 
find  upon  most  of  the  wire  tree  protectors 
grasshoppers,  crickets  and  mice,  trussed 
up  like  poultry  in  a  market. 

One  thing  is  mighty  certain  ;  as  our 
birds  are  diminishing,  the  pests  that  prey 
upon  orchard  and  garden  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing:  and  insecticides  at  high  cost,  ut¬ 
terly  fail  to  do  the  work  our  feathered 
friends  formerly  did  for  us  without 
charge.  '  harvey  LOSEE. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Preparing  a  Moth  for  Exhibition 

I  have  a  large  cocoon  from  which  the 
moth  will  soon  emerge.  I  want  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  moth  and  have  it  properly 
mounted.  What  is  the  best  way  to  do  the 
work?  C.  M. 

When  the  moth  emerges  from  the  co¬ 
coon  you  should  give  it  time  to  expand 
and  dry  its  wings,  so  that  each  one  will 
become  smooth  and  perfect  in  shape.  Un¬ 
less  you  have  moistened  the  cocoon  from 
time  to  time,  or  have  kept  it  in  a  moist 
place,  I  am  afraid  the  wings  will  remain 
crumpled  and  you  will  not  be  able  to 
spread  the  moth  at  all  satisfactorily.  If 
the  moth  does  emerge  and  expand  its 
wings  properly,  then  you  should  kill  it  by 
confining  it  in  a  tight  jar  in  which  a  few 
drops  of  chloroform  on  a  piece  of  cotton 
has  been  placed.  After  the  specimen  is 
dead  it  must  be  spread  properly  on  a 
board  made  for  the  purpose  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  position  for  about  one  week, 
or  until  it  has  thoroughly  dried.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  the  moth  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  hoard,  for  it  will  be  dry 
and  rigid,  and  the  wings  will  remain  in 
position.  It  should  be  handled  with 
great  care,  for  the  antennae,  wings,  and 
body  are  easily  broken.  The  specimen 
may  now  be  placed  beneath  the  glass  in 
the  tray,  together  with  pressed  leaves  or 
other  objects,  with  the  idea  of  increasing 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  moth.  A 
thick  layer  of  cotton  'should  also  be 
placed  below  the  glass  in  order  to  hold  it 
away  somewhat  from  the  wooden  bottom 
of  the  tray  and  prevent  the  body  of  the 
moth  from  being  broken  and  crushed. 

G.  W.  H. 


Grandson  :  “Grandpa,  were  you  ever  a 
little  boy?”  Grandpa:  “Oh,  yes.”  Grand¬ 
son  :  “Gee,  you  must  have  been  awfully 
funny  with  your  bald  head  and  whiskers.” 
— Credit  Lost. 


HEAT  is  a  good  thing 
in  your  Ford  engine — 
up  to  a  certain  point. 

The  higher  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  operation, -up  to  the 
point  where  steam  issues  from 
the  radiator  cap,  the  better 
will  your  engine  perform  and 
the  less  will  be  your  fuel 
consumption. 

But — the  temperature  of 
your  engine  must  not  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  heat  caused 
by  metallic  contact.  That  is 
dangerous.  Binding  of  the 
moving  part  will  follow  and 
excessive  evaporation  of  water 
— steam  issuing  from  the 
radiator  cap  is  a  warning  that 
friction  is  taking  its  toll. 

Only  by  the  use  of  the 
correct  lubricating  oil  can 
metallic  contact  be  prevented. 

In  many  tropical  countries 
where  the  thermometer  stays 
steadily  above  ioo°F.  you 
will  find  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“E”  is  by  far  the  most  used 
oil  for  Ford  cars. 

Why?  Because  Gargoyle 


value  under  high  tempera¬ 
tures.  It  reaches  every 
moving  friction  surface,  per¬ 
mitting  no  excess  friction 
heat.  The  ability  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “E”  to  absorb  and 
radiate  heat  is  due  to  its  high 
quality  and  to  its  correct 
body  and  character. 

In  July  and  August  this 
protection  against  overheat¬ 
ing  is  vital  to  your  Ford. 
For  economy’s  sake  it  is  a 
necessity. 

When  changing  to  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “E”  do  not 
flush  the  engine  with  kero¬ 
sene.  A  part  of  the  kerosene 
will  remain  in  the  splash 
troughs  and  tend  to  destroy 
the  lubricating  qualities  of 
the  new  oil. 

In  the  differential  of  your 
Ford  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as 
specified  by  the  Chart  of 
Recommendations. 

Send  for  our  booklet, 
“Your  Ford — Four  Econo¬ 


mies  in  its  Operation.”  In 
writing  address  our 
nearest  branch. 

Mobiloils 

.  A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer  it  is  safest  to  purchase 
in  original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

Domestic  Branches: 

New  York 

(Main  Office)  Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Buffalo 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Indianapolis  Des  Moines  Dallas 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Mobiloil  “E”  re¬ 
tains  its  lubrication 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

ADVANCING  SEASON  BRINGS  DECLINING 
BRICES  FOR  VEGETABLES — FRUITS 
SCARCE  AND  HIGH. 

Freight .  charges  averaging  20  to  30c 
per  3(H)  lbs.  higher  than  before  the  ad¬ 
vance  are  surely  a  handicap.  However, 
shipments  are  coming  along  as  usual,  and 
one-fifth  more  of  them  than  last  season 
for  the  corresponding  dates.  This  is  part¬ 
ly  because  some  lines  like  melons  and 
peaches  are  moving  early  this  year.  Prices 
of  these  lines  are  high  enough  to  bring 
full  shipments.  Fruits  are  relatively 
higher  than  vegetables.  Peaches,  plums, 
cherries  and  the  berry  crops  sell  high  be¬ 
cause  the  fruit  crops  in  general  are  light. 
Melons  on  Northern  markets  have  been 
bringing  .$400  to  $700  per  carload  of 
about  3.000  medium  sized  melons,  which 
growers  consider  a  fair  price,  except  in 
comparison  with  some  recent  years  of 
very  high  prices.  In  fact,  the  present 
range  is  as  high  or  higher  than  in  any 
year  except  3919  and  part  of  3920.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  receiving  about  $300  per  car  aver¬ 
age.  The  hot.  dry  weather  has  cut  down 
the  yield  of  all  seasonable  fruits,  but  has 
increased  the  demand. 

The  outloo!  for  tree  fruits  lias  become 
worse  rather  ihan  better,  owing  to  heavy 
June  drought  and  dry  weather.  Maine 
and  the  Northwest  seem  to  have  the  only 
really  good  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  or¬ 
chard  conditions  in  July  often  look  worse 
than  they  are  and  a  comparatively  poor 
set  may  show  a  decent  crop  if  there  is 
moisture  enough  the  last  three  months  to 
size  pp  the  fruit. 

From  the  grower’s  standpoint  it  seems 
a  pity  that  all  the  crops  cannot  be  handled 
as  skilfully  as  the  cranberry  specialty. 
The  marketing  is  concentrated  in  so  few 
hands  on  a  co-operative  basis  that  it  ap¬ 
proaches  monopoly,  limited,  mainly  by 
competition  with  other  fruits.  Plainly,  a 
good-sized  crop  of  cranberries  would  be 
hard  to  sell  at  high  prices  in  a  big  apple 
year,  but  the  cranberry  associations  did  it 
by  starting  the  prices  low.  selling  the 
earlier  and  inferior  kinds  first,  grading  the 
fruit  well,  advertising  to  increase  the 
demand,  and  by  distributing  shipments 
throughout  the  country  to  cover  the  mar¬ 
kets  regularly  and  evenly.  It  was  a  re¬ 
markable  piece  of  work  to  sell  cranber¬ 
ries,  some  of  them  around  $20  per  barrel, 
in  a  yeaij  of  tumbling  prices  in  other  lines. 
It  was  done  by  finding  people  who  wanted 
them  and  by  starting  new  consumers  in 
the  cranberry  habit.  Of  course,  the  lower 
price  of  sugar  helped.  The  commercial 
cranberry  territory  is  limited  by  natural 
conditions,  but  many  of  the  ideas  of  the 
cranberry  management  seem  good  for  any 
crop  where  the  growers  can  be  induced  to 
follow  a  co-operative  plan. 

Vegetables  have  gone  down  slowly  as 
the  supply  increased.  Early  potatoes 
have  been  averaging  over  500  cars  per 
day.  and  the  price  is  down  to  about  $2 
to  the  growers  in  the  Eastern  Shore  sec¬ 
tion.  The  best  stock  brings  about  $3  per 
barrel  in  Northern  markets.  The  South¬ 
ern  onions  approach  the  end  of  the  market 
season  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  crate  in  North¬ 
ern  cities.  The  price  at  shipping  points 
has  averaged  below  $1  nearly  all  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  few  growers  who  raise  big  crops 
may  have  got  out  without  loss,  but  the 
majority  doubtless  failed  to  pay  expenses, 
as  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  leading 
Southern  truck  crops  this  season.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  even  worse  off  than  the  South 
because  the  freight  is  higher.  Although 
growers  were  losing  money  they  had  to 
keep  on  shipping  or  lose  all  they  had  put 
into  crops.  Their  courage  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  already 
asking  about  the  coming  Northern  onion 
crop,  in  order  to  lay  plans  for  their  own 
crop  next  season. 

Regarding  the  Northern  onion  crop, 
most  news  is  unfavorable.  There  are 
signs  of  a  rather  short  crop,  because  of 
lighter  acreage,  drought,  winds  and  vari¬ 
ous  pests.  Some  growers  will  have  a  good 
yield.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  persist¬ 
ent.  regular  grower  who  learns  the  busi¬ 
ness.  takes  a  bad  market  season  when  it 
comes  and  makes  it  up  later  when  others 
drop  out.  The  first  of  the  early  onions 
from  Virginia  bring  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel 
in  Northern  markets.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-state  Prices 

SYRACUSE 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  30  to  12c;  medium, 
lb..  5  to  6c  ;  lamb.  lb..  25  to  30c  ;  live  pigs, 
each.  $4.50  to  $5;  small  dressed  pigs,  lb., 
16c;  pork,  light,  lb..  14c;  heavy,  lb.  12c; 
veal,  prime,  lb.,  13c;  common,  lb.,  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  30  to  32c; 
Spring,  lb.,  35  to  38c  ;  chickens,  live,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  fowls,  35c;  geese,  lb..  35c; 
guinea  hens.  each.  $3. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks.  Spring,  lb.. 
50c :  chickens,  lb.,  60  to  65c ;  fowls,  lb..  45 
to  50c  :  geese,  lb.,  50c :  rabbits,  lb..  40c. 

Rutter,  lb.  30  to  40c;  eggs.  32  to  35c; 
duck  eggs,  40c;  Italian  cbeese,  40  to  45c; 
maple  syrup,  gal..  $2. 

Strawberries,  crate,  $5  to  $6  50 :  per 
pt.,  20  to  30c:  cherries,  crate,  $6.50;  per 
qt.,  20c;  currants,  red.  crate.  $4.50; 
gooseberries,  qt..  20  to  25c;  blackberries, 
crate.  $30;  per  qt.,  30c. 

Asparagus,  per  bunch,  32c ;  per  doz. 


bunches.  $3  :  beans,  string,  bu..  $4 ;  beets, 
green,  bu..  50c;  per  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
5<’c ;  cabbage,  new,  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c; 
chives,  bunch.  10c  ;  cucumbers,  each,  5  to 
10c ;  garlic,  lb..  20c ;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  $1  ; 
lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  50c  to  $2;  Boston, 
doz.,  25  to  50c;  onions,  doz..  30c;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches.  50c;  peas,  bu.,  $2.25;  per 
peck.  50  to  75c;  potatoes,  bu..  35  to  40c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  50c;  romaine,  doz.  heads.  30  to 
50c;  sage,  lb.,  30c;  Swiss  chard,  per  bun¬ 
dle.  20c;  turnips,  doz.  bunches.  50  to  60c. 

Hay  and  Straw — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton, 
$18;  hay.  No.  3.  $18;  No.  2.  $17:  No.  3. 
$15;  Timothy,  ton.  $17  to  $20.  Straw — 
Rye,  $32;  wheat.  $14;  oat,  $10. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  15  to  18c; 
forequarters,  lb  ,  30  to  13c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  IS  to  22c;  dressed  hogs.  lb..  13  to 
15 c.  light;  heavy,  lb..  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb.  30  to  32c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
39  to  24c;  mutton,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  veal.  34 
to  36c. 

Dive  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  26  to  28c; 
broilers,  lb..  45  to  50c;  roosters.  14  to 
16c ;  ducks.  23  to  25c ;  geese,  20  to  25c ; 
turkeys,  40  to  45c;  eggs.  28  to  30c. 

Cherries,  sour.  lb..  10c;  black,  lb..  34 
to  16c;  white,  lb..  30  to  12c;  currants, 
rod.  Jb..  8  to  10c;  raspberries,  red.  pt..  22 
to  2.>c;  black,  pt..  15  to  18c;  gooseberries, 
lb..  12  to  14c;  watermelons,  each.  50  to 
75c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches.  60  to  75c; 
large.  $2  to  $3  50;  beets,  doz.  bunches.  25 
to  35c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads.  $2  25  to 
$2  50;  cabbage,  new,  doz.  heads.  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  carrots,  new.  doz.  bunches.  25  to 
30c;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  $1.25  to  $1.50: 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  green 
peas.  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  lettuce,  doz.  heads, 
20  to  50c;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches.  30 
to  35c;  onions,  bu.,  40  to  45c;  green,  doz. 
bunches.  15  to  20c;  potatoes,  old.  bn  .  35 
to  40c;  pieplant,  doz.  hunches.  35  to  45c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  32c;  spinach, 
bu..  40  to  50 c;  tomatoes,  lb  .  20  to  25c; 
green  beans,  basket.  $1  50  to  $3.75;  wax 
beans,  basket.  $1.50  to  $3.75;  watercress, 
doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  medi¬ 
um.  $3  25;  rod  marrow.  $8;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $4.50;  red  kidney.  $9;  white  kid¬ 
ney.  $10;  pea,  $3.10;  yellow  eye.  $6.25: 
imperials.  $8. 

Hides,  No.  3.  steers,  lb..  4c;  No.  2.  3c; 
No.  3.  cows  and  heifers.  3c;  No.  2.  cows 
and  heifers,  2c;  bulls  and  stags,  lb..  2c; 
horsehides.  each.  $1.50  to  $2;  lambs,  each. 
25c;  calf.  No.  3.  32c;  No.  2.  10c;  wool 
fiooeo.  lb..  35  to  18c;  unwashed,  medium. 
15  to  18c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.20  to  $1.25;  corn, 
shelled,  80  to  82c;  oats,  45  to  46c;  rve, 
bu..  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

Hay  and  Straw — Timothv.  No.  1.  $24; 
No.  2.  $18  to  $21  ;  No  3  mixed.  $38  to 
$20;  Alfalfa,  $37  to  $25.  Straw.  $34  to 
$18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  midsummer  season  brings  out  a 
number  of  new  items.  With  the  going  of 
strawberries,  other  berries  appear,  and 
peaches  are  plentier.  The  local  peach 
crop  will  be  much  better  than  cherries 
were.  The  freezing  that  nearly  ruined 
the  cherries  scarcely  affected  the  peaches. 
Apples  are  about  gone. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  strong;  creamery,  33  to  38c; 
dairy,  23  to  31c;  crocks,  22  to  30c;  com¬ 
mon,  30  to  20c.  Cheese  steady :  flats  and 
daisies.  17  to  18c;  longhorns,  18  to  39c; 
old  cheese.  6  to  9c  more.  Eggs  stronger  ; 
hennery,  31  to  34e ;  State  and  Western 
candled,  29  to  30c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull ;  turkeys,  55  to 
56c;  fowl,  30  to  34c;  chickens.  38  to  40c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c  ;  ducks.  30  to  31c ; 
goose,  28  to  30c.  T  ive  poultry,  lower : 
fowl.  26  to  33c;  broilers.  28  to  40c;  old 
roosters.  21  to  22c;  ducks,  35  to  40c; 
geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples  going  out;  Baldwin.  bbl„  $5.50 
to  $6.50;  Ren  Davis.  $5  to  $6;  Western 
Winesap,  bu.,  $2.35  to  $3.  Potatoes, 
steady ;  good  to  fancy  white,  bn..  30  to 
45c;  new  Southern,  bid..  $3  to  $3.50. 

CHERRIES  AND  BERRIES 

Cherries,  scarce ;  sweet.  4-qt.  basket. 
$125  to  $1.60;  sour,  50  to  65c.  Straw¬ 
berries,  scarce,  firm  ;  homegrown,  qt..  15 
to  25c;  raspberries,  red.  30  to  35c;  pur¬ 
ple.  _23  to  25c:  black.  20  to  25c;  huckle¬ 
berries,  25  to  30c ;  gooseberries,  20  to  28c. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  dull;  Georgia  clingstone,  crate. 
$3.75  to  $2.25:  freestone.  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
watermelons,  each.  50c  to  $3.75;  canta¬ 
loupes.  crate.  $3.50  to  $3.75;  honevdew, 
box,  $3  to  $3.50. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady ;  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to 
$9;  marrow,  $8.25  to  $850;  pea  and  me¬ 
dium.  $4.50  to  $5  25;  onions,  easy;  Texas 
white,  crate.  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Texas  vellow, 
$3.25  to  $1.30. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active;  asparagus,  doz. 


bunches,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  beets.  40  to  50c ; 
carrots,  40  to  50c;  onion  sprouts,  10  to 
15c;  parsley,  60  to  75c;  pieplant,  40  to 
60c;  radishes,  25  to  35c;  string  beans, 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  cucumbers,  Flor¬ 
ida  hamper.  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  cabbage, 
Southern  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.25;  tomatoes. 
Southern  crate,  $3  to  $4  ;  celery,  bunch. 
15  to  20c;  eggplant,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
peppers,  box,  $3.50  to  $4.25;  lettuce.  50c 
to  $1.25 ;  peas,  bag.  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

SWEETS 

Iloney.  quiet;  light  comb.  lb..  25  to 
32c;  dark,  18  to  22c;  maple  products, 
dull:  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  syrup,  gal.. 
$3.50  to  $1.75. 

*  Reed 

Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $16.50 
to  $19  50;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $19; 
straw,  $5  to  $30;  wheat  bran,  lower;  ton, 
car  lot.  $38.50;  middlings,  $39  50;  red 
dog.  $31.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $36.75;  oil- 
meal,  $33;  hominy,  $28-50;  glnten,  $32; 
oat  feed,  $30;  rye  middlings.  $23. 

J.  W.  C. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Rest  creamery,  38  to  39c;  common  to 
good.  30  to  35c;  packing  stock.  18  to  26c. 

RGGS 

Nearby  fancy.  39  to  40c;  gathered,  com¬ 
mon  to  good.  24  to  25c. 

DIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  33  to  35c;  broilers,  45  to  54c; 
ducks,  38  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  33  to  34c;  broilers,  45  to  50c; 
ducks,  27  to  28c. 

fruits 

Peaches,  6-basket  crate.  $2.25  to  $3 ; 
muskmelons,  bu.  crate.  $4.25  to  $4.75; 
watermelons,  carload.  $300  to  $750.  Black¬ 
berries,  qt  .  23  to  2$e ;  raspberries,  pt.,  S 
to  32c;  huckleberries,  qt..  25  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  new,  bbl..  $1.50  to  $2.75;  cab¬ 
bage.  bbl.,  $2  to  $3;  onions,  %-bu.  40  to 
65c. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy.  No.  2,  $20  to  $23  ;  No 
3.  $17  to  $18;  clover  mixed.  $37  to  $19. 
Straw — Rye,  $19  to  $21  ;  wheat.  $34  to 
$16. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Rest  creamery.  36  to  37c;  common  to 
good,  26  to  33c:  dairy.  24  to  32c. 

EGGS 

Ghoice  nearby,  46  to  47c;  common  to 
good,  35  to  42c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  32c  ;  broilers,  40  to  43c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  37c;  broilers,  35  to  40c; 
squabs,  doz.,  $5  to  $7. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $1.75  to  $2.75:  cucum¬ 
bers.  bu.,  $2.50  to  $6  50 :  radishes,  bu.,  40 
to  50c;  lettuce,  bu..  35  to  50c. 

POTATOES 

New  stock,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3.25;  old,  100 
lbs.,  65  to  90c. 

*  FRUITS 

Strawberries,  qt..  20  to  45c;  huckleber¬ 
ries.  30  to  35c;  blackberries,  22  to  2Sc ; 
raspberries,  pt.,  10  to  15c;  currants,  qt., 
12  to  15c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  15  to  35c; 
cherries,  qt.,  20  to  22c. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  38  to  39c:  common  to 
good.  30  to  35c  ;  rolls.  28  to  29c. 

Eggs 

Rest,  30  to  31c ;  common  to  good,  27 

to  28c. 

r.lVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  26  to  30c;  Spring  chickens.  48 
to  50c;  roosters,  18  to  19c;  ducks.  30  to 
32c;  geese,  18  to  22c;  turkeys.  40  to  43c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

ITons.  40  to  45c;  b-oilcrs.  60  to  65c; 
roosters.  32  to  33c :  ducks,  40  to  45c ; 
squabs,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

Fruits 

Apples,  bbl..  $5  to  $7 ;  strawberries,  qt., 
22  to  30c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  32  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  old.  LoO  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
cabbage,  bbl.  $2  50  to  $3;  lettuce,  bu.. 
$2.25  to  $2  75  ;  cucumbers,  bu..  $2.25  to 
$2.75;  onions,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1  Timothy.  $24  to  $24  50; 
No.  2.  $20  to  $21  ;  clover  mixed.  $17  to 
$19.  Straw — Rye,  $36.50  to  $17 ;  oat, 
$15  to  $36. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

June  30.  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  prices  for  July  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent.  $2.20  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
2,  milk  used  for  plain  condensed,  ice 
cream  and  cream.  $1.55;  Class  3,  sweet 


condensed,  evaporated  and  milk  powder, 
$1.50  in  201  to  250-mile  zone. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy.  )b . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grndes . 

City  made . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  (food  . 

Packing  Stock . 


36 

<3 

36* 

32 

<a 

85 

24 

& 

29 

20 

<8 

26 

34 

<* 

35 

25 

32 

17 

<a 

22 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new . . .  lfi 

Good  to  choice .  ]4 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  40 

Medium  to  wood  .  33 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  34 

Common  to  good .  27 

Gathered,  best,  white .  34 

Medium  to  eooa.  mixed  colors...  26 
Lower  grades .  20 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steen . 

Ball*  . 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  real.  100  lb* 

Cull* . 

Hoes . . . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . . 


7  00 
4  50 
2  00 

8  00 
3  00 
8  75 
3  00 
7  0O 
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16^ 
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IS* 

© 

42 

@ 

36 

© 

36 
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32 
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36 
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24 
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5 

00 
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00 

<& 
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00 
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9 

50 
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4 

50 

Vt  1 

12 

50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Prices  arc  reported  as  follows  :  Fowls, 
30  to  32c ;  broilers.  35  to  50c ;  roosters, 
16c;  ducks,  25  to  30c;  geese,  14  to  16c. 
DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  45  @  55 

Com.  to  good .  30  @  40 

Chickens  cln.ice  lb . 45  ©  50 

Fair  to  Good .  30  @>  40 

Fowls .  30  @  33 

Roosters .  17  @  20 

Ducks  .  25  ©  28 

Squabs,  dox .  .  4  00  a  8  00 

BEANS 

'  Marrow.  100  lb*.... .  6  00  ©6  25 

Pea  .  4  00  ©  4  60 

Medium  . .  4  SO  ©  4  75 

Red  Ki(1n«  v  . 11  00  @11  75 

White  Kidney . 12  50  @13  25 

Yellow  Eye . 7  50  @  8  10 


FRUITS 

Old  apples  in  barrels  in  light  supply 
and  dull.  Strawberries  nearly  gone.  Rasp¬ 
berries  show  effect  of  the  recent  drought. 
Currants  doing  a  trifle  better.  Peaches  in 
good  demand  and  higher  for  best. 


Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  @6  00 

Ben  Davis  .  3  50  @  4  50 

Strawberries.  Western  N.  Y .  35  @  45 

Reaches.  6-bkt.  orate .  2  00  O  4  10 

Watermelons,  earload  .  .  400  00  @650  00 

Kaspberries.pt  .  .  8  ©  15 

Blackberries,  qt .  25  @  35 

Huckleberries,  qt  .  30  @  (0 

Uo  'seberries.  8-lb.  bkt .  50  @  55 

Cherries,  8-lb.  bkt .  90  @  1  00 

Currants,  qt  .  14  @  17 

Muskmelons.  bu  .  4  00  @  5  50 

POTATOES 

Southern,  new,  bbl . 1  00  @  3  00 

Old,  ISO  lbs . 1  50  @  2  00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  S  00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  1  50  ©  4  00 

Beets,  bu .  1  00  @  1  25 

Cabbage.  New,  bbl .  1  25  @1  50 

Carrots,  bu .  1  00  @1  25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  2  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  50  @  125 

Onions,  new,  bu .  50  @  1  50 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  00  @2  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl.. .  175  @2  26 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  ®  2  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  1  26 

Peppers,  bu .  1  00  @  1  75 

Peas,  bu  .  1  00  &  8  00 

Komaine.bu .  50  @  125 

Mushrooms.  Ib .  40  @  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  ffl  2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate . I  25  @  4  00 

Squash,  bu  .  50  @  1  50 

Sweet  corn,  bbl .  7  00  @  8  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, So.  1.  ton .  27  00  @28  00 

No.  2  . 25  00  @26  00 

No.  3  . ....22  00  ©24  00 

Shipping . 18  00  @2100 

Clover.  Mixed  . 20  00  ©27  0(1 

8traw.  Rye  . 22  00  @23  CO 

Oat  and  wheat . 15  00  @20  00 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat.  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.47: 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  80c;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  47c;  rye.  $1.37;  barley,  75c. 


What  Are  “Grass”  Eggs? 

Will  you  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “grass  eggs.”  referred  to  in  a  bill, 
and  some  means  of  preventing  the  con¬ 
dition?  A.  W.  J. 

New  York. 

The  meaning  in  this  ease  is  eggs  of 
weak  body,  where  the  yolk  will  not  stand 
up  for  frying  or  poaching.  Before  the 
candler’s  light  they  show  dark  spots  or 
a  mottled  condition.  Dealers  who  sup¬ 
ply  hotels  and  restaurants  have  to  candle 
out  such  eggs  and  sell  at  a  much  lower 
price  for  bakery  or  omelet  use.  This  is 
classed  as  a  hot  weather  defect.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  complaint  about  it 
at.  present.  Frequent  gathering  and  ship¬ 
ping  .  will  help,  and  temporary  storage 
should  be  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Hens 
with  free  range,  seeking  a  secluded  spot, 
will  often  lay  on  the  hay.  in  a  shed  or 
barn,  close  to  the  roof,  where  it  is  very 
hot.  They  should  be  shut  out  of  such 
places,  if  possible,  and  the  Summer  nest 
arrangement  in  houses  should  be  on  the 
cool  side.  Standing  an  hour  or  two  on 
the  railroad  platform  in  the  blazing  sun 
adds  to  the  damage.  Some  dealers  think 
that  when  hens  on  free  range  are  made  to 
“pick  their  living”  to  a  great  extent  and 
are  fed  a  minimum  amount  of  grain,  this 
breaking  down  of  the  yolk  is  more  likely 
to  occur. 
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Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Notice  to  Auto  Thieves 

We  have  a  very  good  roadside  market, 
and  do  lots  of  good  business  every  season, 
but  have  lots  of  trouble  with  some  buy¬ 
ers  who  stop  at  our  farm  for  fruit  or 
berries  and  help  themselves  to  more  than 
the  amount  which  they  buy.  For  in¬ 
stance,  'a/  party  will  stop  for  some  grapes, 
five  or  six  persons  will  come  up,  asking 
the  price  of  a  half  or  full  basket,  and 
while  thev  are  being  cut  these  persons 
will  help  themselves  to  all  they  can  eat, 
which  often  amounts  to  more  than  they 
buv.  The  same  happens  to  berries  and 
all'  other  kinds  of  fruit.  Now  for  this 
season  I  intend  to  put  up  a  large  sign, 
which  will  catch  everyone’s  eye  as  they 
come  up,  which  will  tell  them  that  this 
farm  is  no  free-lunch  counter,  as  our 
living  depends  upon  the  sale  of  what  we 
raise.  But  what  troubles  me  now  is  how 
to  word  this  sign ,  and  that  is  why  I  come 
to  you  to  help  me  out.  No  doubt  others 
of  your  readers  have  the  same  troubles 
and  will  make  use  of  such  signs.  V.  L. 

Ramsey,  N.  J. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  live  subject 
on  many  farms — so  live  that  if  you  let 
it  live  it  will  kill  the  farm.  The  people 
who  do  this  are  more  respectable  than 
the  true  “auto  hog.”  but  they  often  cause 
even  greater  loss.  As  for  a  sign,  that 
will  vary  with  conditions  and  the  people 
you  have  to  deal  with.  A  sign,  like  an 
advertisement,  ought  to  express  your  ex¬ 
ert  feelings,  and  the  chances  are  that 
you  can  write  it  better  than  anyone  else. 
In  our  own  case  we  should  use  about  the 
following : 

“take  notice. 

“This  farm  is  not  a  free-lunch  counter 
or  a  sample  room.  We  must  make  our 
living  from  the  sale  of  these  goods.  We 
would  not  think  of  helping  ourselves  to 
your  stock  in  trade.  We  guarantee  good 
quality  and  good  measure.  We  do  our 
own  picking.  Patrons  will  please  not 
touch  or  handle  the  goods!” 

That  ought  to  make  them  understand, 
although  we  know  that  some  of  them  are 
pretty  tough. 


The  Auto  Hogs  Have  Started 

.Tust  a  line  to  report  that  the  Spring 
robberies  have  started.  Yesterday,  while 
I  was  feeding  the  poultry,  and  before  I 
could  reach  them,  a  large  touring  car 
containing  a  chauffeur  and  a  number  of 
ladies  (  !  ! )  stopped  and  broke  off  a  lot 
of  my  lilac  shrubs,  and  took  them  away. 
I  got  the  number  of  the  license  plate — 
17.1220 — and  have  written  to  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  owner’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  When  I  receive  it  I  intend  to 
write  to  them. 

This  trespass  law  as  we  have  it  now  is 
utterly  useless  for  us  farmers.  What  we 
need  is  the  power  to  arrest  and  take  into 
custody  these  vandals  whenever  we  can 
catch  them.  Hope  you  keep  after  the 
change  in  law  of  trespass  as  advocated 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  lately,  until  we  get 
something  practical  that  will  stop  this 
thieving.  In  Spring  it  is  our  flowers,  and 
the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  our  vegetables; 
fruits  or  nuts  or  even  shade  trees  from 
our  forests  until  Christmas  time;  then 
they  take  Christmas  trees,  and  I  suppose 
they  would  take  the  building  if  they 
could  put  them  in  their  machines. 

Long  Island.  HOWARD  C,  SWEZEY. 

Judging  from  our  own  experience  you 
are  not  likely  to  get  much  satisfaction  bv 
following  up  that  number;  but  keep  right 
after  them._  We  will  got  a  trespass  law 
yet  that  will  enable  us  to  punish  these 
auto  thieves. 


Combine  Against  the  Auto  Hogs 

(  Your  recent  comment  on  an  item  in  the 
Bronx  Home  News  was  certainly  timely. 
The  matter  of  theft  by  automobilists  is 
becoming  a  serious  menace  to  the  peace 
and  profit  of  the  farmer,  especially  those 
who  live  on  main  highways  near  large 
cities.  The  countryman  and  his  produce 
are  considered  fair  plunder  by  these  pi¬ 
rates,  and  many  of  us  deem  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  you  suggest — horsewhip  or 
shingle — too  mild.  Our  flower  and  veg¬ 
etable  gardens  are  robbed,  our  orchards 
pillaged,  and  our  Sundays  and  holidays 
are  filled  with  annoyance.  Nor  is  the 
commission  of  these  acts  confined  to  the 
lowly  “dip”  and  burglar.  The  Packards, 
Pierce-Arrows  and  Cadillacs  all  carry 
their  fair  share  of  these  country-plunder¬ 
ing  thieves.  I  have  personally  compiled 
a  list  which  would  make  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  on  it  appearing  a  police  magistrate, 
a  doctor,  a  contractor,  a  wealthy  woman, 
and  so  on.  Almost  every  other  farmer  has 
a  similar  list. 

Tou  may  recall  Mr.  Lorimer’s  famous 
editorial  in  the  Saturday  Eveninq  Post 
entitled  “Stop,  Thief.”  He  wrote  me 
that  several  of  his  wealthy  neighbors  were 
actually  seeking  to  sell  their  country 
homes  rather  than  be  subjected  to  the 
treatment  received  from  the  lawless  tour¬ 
ist.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  cut  down 


his  peach  trees  rather  than  have  them  de¬ 
stroyed.  Our  town  maintains  a  police 
officer  on  duty  Sundays  and  holidays.  lie 
answers  each  call  from  an  annoyed  farm¬ 
er,  takes  the  thief  before  the  justice  who 
is  waiting,  and  in  the  meantime  keeps  in 
touch  with  his  home  where  the  calls  come 
in.  The  fines  have  paid  the  officer,  the 
maintenance  of  his  car  and  left  a  balance 
for  the  town.  But  this,  while  some  help, 
does  not  seem  to  abate  the  nuisance  much, 
as  it  receives  little  or  no  general  publicity. 

Some  time  ago  the  public  press  carried 
an  item  to  the  effect  that  Maseachusett 
had  enacted  a  law  to  the  effect  that  the 
license  of  any  person  convicted  of  theft  of 
farm  products  would  be  revoked.  This 
and  some  further  change  in  the  penal  law 
making  the  offense  a  felony  is  what  we 
need.  You  can  do  it.  Will  you  come  over 
into  Macedonia  and  help  us?  The  ques¬ 
tion  requires  no  answer.  Your  long  rec¬ 
ord  speaks  volumes  for  what  you  have 
done  for  rural  residents.  If  you  will  start 
the  campaign  for  some  drastic  legislation 
'I  know  you  will  succeed,  and  I  believe 
you  will  be  overwhelmed  with  help  from 
individuals,  organizations  and  the  press  in 
general.  carl  e.  wiiitney. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  will  gladly  go  over  into 
Macedonia  or  anywhere  else  to  help  in 
this  matter.  It  is  the  worst  sort  of  a 
nuisance,  and  we  must  get  together  and 
fight  it.  We  still  think  that  a  horsewhip 
or  shingle  applied  so  that  some  of  these 
male  and  female  thieves  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  ride  home  standing  up  would 
have  a  wholesome  effect.  Publicity  is 
what  we  need.  Give  us  actual  facts,  ear 
numbers  and  names  of  the  thieves,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  gives  the 
officials  the  power  to  revoke  licenses  in 
case  of  larceny. 


Right  After  the  Auto  Hogs 

Here  in  Ohio  we  have  what  is  called 
the  Protective  League,  which  comprises 
or  constitutes  the  Ohio  1’ural  police.  There 
are  over  5,000  in  the  State.  Each  small 
town  will  have  its  own  league  of  any¬ 
where  from  50  to  200  members.  These 
small  leagues  are  all  members  of  the 
county  organization,  and  all  the  counties 
are  bound  together  in  the  big  State  or¬ 
ganization,  which  can  make  itself  heard. 

Last  year  this  Ohio  rural  police  did  good 
work  in  the  way  of  catching  auto,  chicken, 
horse  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  thieves, 
besides  protecting  the  property  of  the 
members.  Let  the  good  work  go  on,  and 
in  time  we  will  show  the  “auto  hogs,”  as 
you  call  them,  that  they  cannot  take  what 
they  wish  from  the  wayside  without  pay¬ 
ing  for  it  in  some  why.  If  not  with 
money,  they  may  have  a  chance  to  carry 
home  a  charge  of  shot  in  their  legs. 

Ohio.  M.  R.  WOODWARD. 


Loyalty  to  the  Minister 

The  first  sentence  in  an  editorial  on 
page  568  says :  “Many  of  us  consider 
the  revival  of  the  rural  church  one  of  the 
most  important  needs  of  modern  farm 
life.”  That  is  certainly  very  true.  I 
wish  to  add  in  this  connection  that  min¬ 
isters  are  not  exempt  from  keen  pangs 
any  more  than  the  laymen  of  their  flock, 
although  some  seem  to  forget  that  their 
pastors  are  human  with  sensibilities  and 
rights  as  have  other  men.  I  have  knenvn 
of  cases  where  pastors  have  suffered  in¬ 
tensely  by  the  thoughtless  acts  of  those 
who  would  be  their  friends.  But  there 
are  other  cases  of  affliction  put  upon  min¬ 
isters  by  more  culpable  nets,  and  that  is 
the  disloyalty  of  their  people.  Instead 
of  rallying  to  the  aid  of  their  pastors 
and  sustaining  them  in  the  Master’s  serv¬ 
ice,  they  begin  to  find  fault  and  pick 
flaws,  and  within  two  or  three  years 
worry  them  into  a  resignation.  All  the 
caviling  criticisms  of  irreligious  pew- 
holders  arc  eagerly  caught  up  and  re¬ 
peated,  until  his  uTTulness  is  destroyed 
and  he  is  driven  off  with  his  wounded 
heart  into  some  new  and  equally  torment¬ 
ing  field  of  labor.  This  is  a  sharp  indict¬ 
ment  to  bring  a  professed  people  of  God, 
but  stern  facts  warrant  the  statement. 
If  all  the  pangs  and  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  heartaches  that  are  hidden  be¬ 
hind  the  study  walls  and  family  altars  of 
faithful  ministers  could  be  revealed  to  the 
public  eye  they  would  make  up  a  terrible 
cloud  of  witnesses.  They  would  explain 
the  secret  of  many  a  spiritual  drought 
and  many  a  fruitful  field  turned  into  a 
desert  and  many  a  torn  and  desolate 
church.  L.  w.  G. 


Cats  and  Bakeries 

Apropos  of  the  item  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  regard  to  the  cat  in  the  bakery,  I 
should  say  it  was  just  what  some  of  the 
bakeries  needed.  It  reminded  me  of  a 
time  when  I  went  into  the  highest  class 
bakery  here  and  saw  a  cat  lying  on  the 
counter.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could 
get  waited  on.  After  a  time  the  cat  got 
up  and  walked  away.  The  lady  clerk 
then  placed  some  loaves  of  fresh  bread 
right  on  that  spot  and  left  them  there. 
While  I  had  no  thought  of  “disease,”  I 
was  much  surprised  that  she  should  do 
such  an  unclean  thing,  for  nothing  could 
have  induced  me  to  eat  that  bread,  and  I 
have  not  bought  at  that  bakery  since. 

Torrington,  Conn.  w.  A.  b. 


Don’t  think  of  re-roofing  merely  as  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Look  at  it,  rather,  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  the  appearance  of  your  home. 

The  cost  will  he  surprisingly  small,  and  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  house  will  be  immeasurably  in¬ 
creased  if  you  build  the  new  roof  with  Barrett 
Everlastic  Shingles. 

For  these  shingles,  surfaced  with  real  crusned 
slate  in  rich  permanent  shades  of  red  or  green, 
lend  distinctiveness  to  every  building  they  cover. 

You  can  usually  lay  them  on  top  of  the  old  roof. 
But  most  important  of  all,  they  are  moderate  in 
cost  and  give  years  of  service. 

Be  sure  to  get  Everlastic  when  you  buy. 


New  York  Chicago 
Cincinnati  Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis  Dallas 
Atlanta  Duluth 
Lebanon  Youngstow 
Latrobe  Bethlehem 


Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Detroit  New  Orleans  Birmingham  Kansas  City 

Nashville  _  Syracuse  Seattle  Peoria 

SaltLakeCity  Bangor  Washington  Johnstown 

Milwaukee  Toledo  Columbus  Richmond 

Elizabeth  Buffalo  Baltimore  Omaha 

Houston  Denver  Jacksonville 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited: 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  l 

Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  A 


Fertile  fields 
make  full  purses. 
Solvay  Pulverized 
sweetens  the  soil, 
the  release  of  all 
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RESULTS 

are  whatyoure  after 
_Ciet  fem  with 

SOLVAY 


Limestone 

and  forces 

—  -  __  —  fertility  to  — 

hasten  and  complete  full  crop  development. 

Solvay  is  in  fine,  pure,  soluble  form— guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates— easily  spread  through 
drill  or  lime  sower.  Non-caustic— will  not  burn. 
Uniform  stands  of  sound,  full-matured  grain  and  other  crops 
prove  the  superior  qualities  of  Solvay  at  the  first  harvest. 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

II  .  . 


I  have  been  hoeing  strawberries 
through  the  forenoon.  That  is  what  a 
worker  who  takes  no  “joy  in  the  job”  may 
call  an  eternal  and  infernal  round  of 
labor.  We  have  already  hoed  these  plants 
three  times,  and  cultivated  them  twice, 
and  the  worst  weeks  are  still  ahead.  How¬ 
ever,  you  cannot  have  big  berries  unless 
you  are  willing  to  work  for  them — and  I 
want  the  big  berries.  As  I  came  out  of 
Ihe  field  into  the  road  I  saw  far  down 
under  the  trees  by  the  corner  two  gray 
objects  slowly  moving  into  view.  They 
are  Tom  and  Broker,  the  big  gray  horses, 
bringing  up  the  last  load  of  hay.  We 
have  a  little  more  to  cut,  but  this  is  the 
last  from  that  field,  where  we  bought  the 
standing  grass.  There  have  been  several 
light  showers — just  enough  to  wet  the 
hay  without  helping  crops.  There  they 
come  now  with  the  last  of  it,  and  it  will 
be  safer  in  the  barn,  for  if  I  understand 
the  language  of  these  broken  clouds  we 
are  to  have  a  soaking  shower  tomorrow. 
The  rope  on  the  hayfork  suddenly  gave 
way  with  the  last  load,  and  this  one  must 
be  pitched  off  by  hand.  It  will  be  a  job, 
for  the  rakings  are  in  it,  and  they  are 
well  twisted  and  ’bound  together.  Our 
hay  crop  is  good  this  year.  We  shall  have 
about  four  acres  of  oats  to  cut  green  a 
little  later,  and  our  stock  will  be  well 
provided  with  fodder. 

***** 


These  oats  are  not  quite  as  good  as 
they  ought  to  be.  I  presume  that  is  our 
fault  for  not  understanding  their  lan¬ 
guage.  We  should  have  used  more  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  that  crop.  On  a  farm  like  this, 
where  market  garden  crops  are  grown,  the 
tendency  is  to  feed  the  cash  crops  heavily 
and  let  the  others  go.  Somehow  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardener  seems  to  feel  that  sweet  corn 
or  tomatoes  which  sell  for  cash  are  more 
deserving  of  care  than  plain  corn  or 
grass  or  grain  which  are  fed  out  on  the 
farm.  Some  men  feel  much  the  same 
about  their  orchards.  They  appear  to 
think  that  a  big,  healthy  tree  should  be 
able  to  care  for  itself,  and  thus  the  or¬ 
chard  gets  little  feeding.  In  a  way  this 
seems  to  be  about  the  way  some  farmers 
feel  about  the  difference  between  hired 
help  and  household  help.  The  hired  man 
will  probably  get  his  cash  wages  and  be 
well  provided  for,  since  in  these  times  he 
can  generally  enforce  his  demands.  The 
women  and  children  do  not,  as  a  rule,  get 
any  such  attention.  They  often  put  in 
longer  hours  than  the  hired  man — and  at 
more  trying  and  monotonous  labor — but 
too  many  of  us  neglect  to  pay  them  in 
cash  or  attention  as'  we  do  the  hired  help. 
They  are  partners,  you  say,  and  should 
not  expect  to  draw  wages?  Some  of  them 
are  mighty  silent  as  partners.  We  did  noi 
fully  understand  the  language  of  our  oats 
when  they  called  for  more  food.  I  rather 
think  it  is  this  failure  to  understand  the 
language  of  our  people  and  our  plants 
that  is  responsible  for  many  of  our 
troubles. 

$  :Je  sje  :Jc 

Take  an  illustration  from  real  life. 
When  I  got  up  this  morning  I  found  little 
Rose  ahead  of  me.  She  evidently  had 
some  great  message  to  deliver.  She  tried 
to  explain  what  it  was,  but  I  could  not 
hear  her  little  voice.  Then  she  tried  lip- 
reading.  but  that  small  mouth  made  it 
much  like  trying  to  read  very  fine  print 
spread  before  a  near-sighted  man.  I 
thought  as  she  tried  so  hard  to  make  me 
hear  that  here  was  a  theme  for  some 
great  story  writer.  Let  him  throw  a  deaf 
man  and  some  little  child  unable  to  write 
upon  a  desert  island  or  into  some  great 
danger.  The  little  one  has  a  message 
which  must  get  to  the  man.  Let  our 
story  writer  work  out  the  processes 
through  which  the  child  may  learn  to  in¬ 
terpret  things  for  the  man,  or  find  a  new 
language  for  him !  At  any  rate,  little 
Rose  found  she  could  not  deliver  her 
message.  She  had  seen  the  older  children 
write  out  their  communications  to  me — 
and  why  should  not  a  little  student  in  the 
first  grade  do  the  same?  So  she  borrowed 
a  pencil,  found  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
with  much  rolling  of  her  tongue  and 
twisting  of  her  little  mouth  she  produced 
the  following : 
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They  tell  me  that  Horace  Greeley  once 
wrote  a  letter  declining  to  speak  at  a 
public  meeting  No  one  could  read  it,  and 
in  desperation  the  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  meeting  carried  it  to  Mr  Greeley 
and  asked  him  to  translate  it.  With  much 
violence  Mr.  Greelev  said  that  any  fool 
might  see  that  he  had  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  speak. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  were  thorns  in  this  message  from 
little  Rose,  for  to  save  my  life  I  could 
not  read  it,  and  I  could  not  hear  her  ex¬ 
planation.  The  third  line  is  supposed  to 
be  an  explanation  of  the  upper  lines,  but 
have  I  not  heard  explanations  from  scien¬ 
tific  men  which  tangled  their  previous 
remarks  beyond  all  hope  of  understand¬ 
ing?  This  message  from  little  Rose  was 
as  great  a  mystery  to  me  as  Prof.  Ein- 
stein’s  great  theory.  So  I  called  in  my 
daughter  to  act  as  interpreter.  And  little 
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Rose  sat  on  her  knee  and  finally  trans¬ 
lated  the  message.  Here  it  is: 

•'/  worked  and  earned  five  cents!” 

Perhaps  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
a  deaf  man  failed  to  hear  when  a  bill  col¬ 
lector  got  after  him.  At  any  rate,  Rose 
got  her  five  cents,  and  I  got  what  seems 
to  me  an  idea  as  I  look  down  the  road 
and  see  Tom  and  Broker  straining  at 
their  collars  as  they  pull  that  last  load 
to  the  barn.  I  said  two  weeks  ago  that 
the  great  need  of  our  rural  childi’en  is 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  English.  That 
is  true,  but  there  are  other  forms  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  we  must  master.  One  great 
trouble  with  mankind  seems  to  be  his 
failure  to  understand  the  language  spoken 
by  the  things  over  which  he  has  been 
given  dominion — like  the  animals,  trees 
and  plants  on  the  farm.  They  evidently 
try  to  talk  to  us  and  tell  us  their  needs. 
It  would  be  good  for  us  if  we  could  un¬ 
derstand  them,  but  in  too  many  cases  we 
are  like  little  Rose  trying  to  make  me 
understand. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Right  behind  the  load  of  hay  comes 
Brownie,  (he  little  sorrel  driving  horse, 
hauling  the  hay  rake.  The  father  of  this 
little  horse  was  a  king  of  the  turf.  Her 
mother  was  of  royal  blood,  and  up  to  last 
year  this  dainty  little  animal  never-  did 
any  work.  All  she  did  was  to  trot  along 
the  road  ahehd'  of  a  light  carriage.  Then 
came  the  car  and  the  truck,  and  Brownie’s 
stable  mates  faded  away.  Bob  and  Jerry 
and  Madge  and  Kelley  are  all  under  the 
sod,  and  there  was  no  need  of  replacing 
them — and  Brownie  must  play  the  part  of 
third  horse.  And  she  doesn’t  like  it.  Here 
is  one  creature  that  would  gladly  have  the 
gasoline  engine  wiped  out  and  forgotten, 
for  it  has  made  her  work  harder  than 
ever.  I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but  I 
think  there  are  many  thin-waisted  and 
elegant  humans  who  will  be,  during  the 
next  few  years,  forced  to  sweat  and  strive 
as  Brownie  has  been — at  unusual  labor. 
They  cannot  even  say,  like  little  Rose, 
that  they  have  worked  and  earned  live 
cents.  There  is  surely  a  readjustment  of 
conditions  coming  which  will  drive  many 
a  human  drone  out  into  the  hay  field  at 
unusual  labor.  Somebody  must  pay  for 
all  these  shortened  hours  of  labor,  this 
daylight  saving  and  all  the  other  efforts 
to  provide  an  easier  living  and  more  play 
time.  As  I  see  it,  the  farmers  and  coun¬ 
try  people  are  trying  to  give  their  message 
to  the  town,  but  somehow  the  city  workers 
cannot  grasp  it,  any  more  than  I  could 
get  that  message  from  little  Rose.  Who 
will  act  as  interpreter  and  make  them 
understand  that  the  farmers  have  worked 
and  earned  more  than  five  cents? 

***** 

All  over  this  farm  our  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  are  trying  to  write  out  their  mes¬ 
sage.  The  Sweet  clover  is  trying  to  tell 
me  that  it  cannot  do  its  best  without  lime. 
So  is  that  field  which  breaks  up  into  great 
lumps.  Those  young  apple  trees  where 
we  put  chicken  manure  are  trying  to  write 
out  their  complaint  that  we  should  have 
used  phosphate,  too.  That  yellow  com 
in  the  middle  of  that  field  beats  little 
Rose  in  its  written  message  that  there 
must  be  a  drain  dug  through  that  spot. 
That  black  calf  is  trying  to  tell  us  that  a 
handful  more  of  bran  would  help  her 
make  bone  growth.  There  are  a  dozen 
cases  right  within  sight  where  plants  and 
trees  and  soil  are  trying  to  communicate 
and  tell  us  what  they  need.  They  till 
want  to  “work  and  earn  five  cents,”  and 
we  have  got  to  listen  to  them  if  we  ever 
expect  to  have  the  five  cents  for  payment. 
True  knowledge,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  power 
to  interpret  these  questions.  You  cannot 
get  all  of  it  out  of  books.  I  can  imagine 
a  college  graduate  so  thoroughly  “edu¬ 
cated”  that  he  could  hardly  hear  a  word 
of  what  nature  and  real  humanity  had  to 
say  to  him.  But  here  comes  little  Rose 
once  more  to  tell  me  dinner  is  ready.  She 
doesn’t  need  to  write  out  that  message. 
She  can  rub  her  little  stomach  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  cat  a  large  mouthful.  I  do  not 
need  any  interpreter  for  that.  And  the 
rain  did  come  after  that  hay  was  safely 
housed.  How  it  did  soak  the  dry  ground  ! 
Now  we  can  plant  the  cabbage  and  plow 
that  piece  for  the  yellow  turnips.  All  day 
on  Sunday  Tom  and  Broker  stood  in  their 
comfortable  stalls,  and  watched  the 
blessed  rain  come  down.  We  could  all 
understand  its  language.  ir.  w.  C. 


Bits  of  Farm  Law 


goods,  etc.,  and  has  it  charged  to  them  if 
he  wants  something  that  is  not  on  the 
table.  He  expects  to  be  carried  around  on 
a  chip,  so  to  speak,  but  doesn’t  so  much 
as  say  “thank  you,”  or  show  any  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  attention  mother  gives  to 
his  meals,’ clothes,  etc.  Father  owns  one 
horse  which  the  farmer  uses  whenever  he 
needs  her.  He  now  refuses  to  let  father 
turn  his  horse  out  to  pasture.  w.  K.  M. 

On  the  facts  as  here  stated  your  father 
would  be  justified  in  ending  the  contract 
and  telling  this  man  to  get  out.  If  he  will 
not  go  get  the  constable  and  put  him  out. 
This  statement  is  made  without  hearing 
the  hired  man’s  story.  There  may  be  two 
sides  to  it.  We  know  that  there  are  men 
who  take  advantage  of  good-natured  old 
people,  and  greatly  impose  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  people  are  very 
critical  and  hard  to  get  on  with,  and  it 
is  not  fair  for  an  outsider  to  give  positive 
advice  without  hearing  both  sides.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  above  is  a  fair  statement, 
we  should  “fire”  this  man  promptly  and 
get  some  good  lawyer  to  enforce  the  act. 


Unrecorded  Deed 

About  a  year  ago  I  purchased  a  farm 
and  received  a  deed  duly  sworn  to  before 
a  notary.  However,  up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  not  recorded  said  deed.  The 
former  owner  gave  a  note  about  two  years 
ago,  on  which  he  has  paid  nothing,  and 
I  learn  that  he  has  just  now  been  served 
with  a  summons  and  complaint  to  recover 
the  amount  of  said  note.  He  has  notified 
the  lawyer  of  the  complainant  that  he 
owns  nothing,  having  disposed  of  his  fai*m 
to  me.  Can  I  be  prevented  at  the  present 
time  from  recording  my  deed?  Can  my 
title  to  the  property  be  invalidated  in 
any  way  owing  to  the  above  suit  if  I  re¬ 
cord  my  deed  now?  Also  in  ease  judg¬ 
ment.  is  obtained  against  the  former  owner 
of  the  farm  and  my  deed  should  not  be 
recorded,  could  they  seize  the  property  ? 

New  York.  w.  B. 

Nothing  can  prevent  you  from  record- 
ing  your  deed  at  the  present  time,  and 
your  title  will  not  be  affected  by  the  fact 
that  action  has  been  started  against  the 
former  owner.  If  your  deed  was  not  re¬ 
corded  at  the  time  judgment  was  obtained 
against  the  former  owner,  the  judgment 
creditor  might  levy  on  your  property,  not 
knowing  the  title  had  passed  from  the 
judgment  debotor,  and  it  would  cause 
some  annoyance  to  straighten  the  matter 
out.  It  is  never  safe  to  hold  an  unre¬ 
corded  deed,  for  you  little  know  when 
someone  may  place  a  deed  on  record  ahead 
of  you. 


Disputed  Right  of  Way 

A  and  B  live  on  adjoining  farms.  A’s 
deed  calls  for  a  right  of  way  through  B’s 
property,  and  has  been  used  for  one  for 
over  50  years.  B  puts  up  a  rail  fence 
aci-oss  the  right  of  way.  lie  also  put 
in  a  gap,  using  extra  large  fence  rails. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  a  lady  or 
elderly  man  to  remove  said  gap  rails  if 
they  have  to  go  through  to  call  at  A’s 
farm.  Has  A  right  to  make  B  remove 
the  fence,  and  make  B  put  up  a  more 
convenient  gateway  for  A  to  get  through, 
or  make  B  remote  it  entirely?  If  a  fish¬ 
erman  comes  up  A’s  right  of  way,  has  he 
a  right  to  fish  along  said  right  of  way 
without  B  ordering  him  off?  A  has  had 
to  build  B’s  line  fence  up  several  times 
to  keep  B’s  stock  out  of  A’s  property, 
also  A  had  to  erect  a  gate  across  right 
of  way  to  keep  B’s  live  stock  from  de¬ 
stroying  grain..  t.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

When  a  right  of  way  is  granted  it  is 
usual  for  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  con¬ 
tain  some  provision  in  regard  to  fences. 
It  might  be  well  for  you  to  study  the  old 
conveyance  with  this  in  mind.  B  has  no 
right  to  obstruct  the  right  of  way  in  any 
manner  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  A  to 
have  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  same. 

If  the  stream,  which  the  fisherman  de¬ 
sires  to  fish  in,  from  A’s  right  of  way,  is 
State  water,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
cannot  fish  the  same  so  long  as  he  does 
not  trespass.  If  it  is  private  water  he 
has  no  more  right  to  fish  than  he  would 
have  to  snare  apple  off  the  trees  or  melons 
from  his  patch. 


Our  New 
FIFTH  AVENUE 
KNITTED 
SPORT  CAPE 

Tho  enormous  salo  we 
have  had  on  our  famous 
knitted  sport  capos  has 
enabled  us  to  offer  this 
now  stylo  at  a  very 
special  price  for  a 
limited  time. 


$8 


.68  Send  no 


Money 

PAY  POSTMAN 
ON  ARRIVAL 

This  capo  is  all  the 
rago.  Light,  soft  and 
warm.  Knitted  from 
ALL  WOOL  Australian 
yam.  Accordian  pleat¬ 
ed.  Angora  brushed 
deep  sailor  collar  and 
border.  Dainty  pompom 
tassels  Ami  braid  tie. 

You  can  slip  it  on  in 
the  evening  over  a  thin 
summer  froelt  or  at  the 
beach  to  cover  your 
bathing  suit.  You  will 
find  it  appropriate  for 
street  wear  and  ideal 
for  motoring. 

Colors:  Navy  blue  With 

pearl  stripes,  collar  and 
border:  black  with  white, 
jado  green  with  white, 
brown  with  buff,  turquoiso 
with  pearl. 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  .Tust  send 
us  your  name  and  address, 
stating  color  you  prefer,  and 
cape  will  bo  sent  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  all  charges  pre¬ 
paid.  Pay  your  postman 
$8.68  on  arrival.  We  will 
cheerfully  refund  your 
money  if  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied. 


Satisfac¬ 
tion 
Guaran 
teed 


KNITTED 
FROM 
ALL-WOOL 
AUSTRALIAN 
YARN 


Filth  Avenue  Knitwear  Co. 

87  Filth  Avc.  Dept  A201  New  York  City 


Just  What  You  Want 
For  Summer  Footwear 


CANVAS  WKLT  SHOES  with  a  full 
leather  tip,  solid  leather 
innersole,  can  be  retapped 
and  taps  sewed  on. 

_  Pries 

Men  s  Sizes,  6  fo  1 1  $2.50 
Boys’  Sizes  l-5'/2  2.15 
Little  Men’s  Sizes, 

8-13'/2  1.95 

Parcel  Post 
Prepaid 


M»il  Your  Order  Today 
Delay  means  Disappointment 


Genuine  U.S.Navy  Shoes 


Riack  Calf  Skin,  all  bearing  U.  S.  Inspectors  Stamp. 


Sizes  5—11,  C,  D,  E ,  F,  Widths 

Market  Value  $8.50,  Our  Price  $5.50 


Bank  Hefcrencea :  Brockton  National  Bank.  Money  refunded 
if  not  xatisfted. 

i  The  B.  B.  Shoe  Co.,  47-49-51  Centre  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Wdrilling 

A  Paying  Business 

Everybody  wants  a  dependable  fresh  water  sup¬ 
ply.  The  contractor  with  his  Ithaca  Well  Drill 
Hilda  hardly  any  limit  to  his  business.  We  supply 
standard  ou tilts  complete,  mounted  with  power,  or 
separate  outfits  to  operate  with  your  own  engine  or 
tractor.  Widely  adaptable  in  use — Water,  Gas  and 
Oil  Wells,  Blast  Hole  Drilling:,  Prospecting:  for 
Minerals.  Small  investment  starts  operator  in 
lire  paying1,  permanent  business,  all  his  own. 

Write  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS. 

432  West  State  St.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  t  i  r  e  b  . 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  48  Elm  Sf.,Quincy,lll. 


Trouble  with  a  Tenant 

About  a  year  ago  my  father  and  mother 
went  into  a  verbal  contract  with  a  young 
man  to  farm  their  place.  As  near  as  I 
can  call  the  facts  to  mind  they  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Father  and  the  young  man  were  to 
go  50-50  on  the  fertilizer  and  seed  bill, 
and  the  gross  returns,  lese;  these  two 
items,  were  to  bo  equally  divided.  The 
farmer  was  to  feed  his  team  from  his  di¬ 
vided  share  of  corn,  etc.  He  was  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  milk  cow,  to  be  fed  from  undi¬ 
vided  feed  and  to  be  pastured  free  during 
the  Summer.  It  was  the  agreement  that 
money  derived  from  the  cream  was  to  he 
applied  on  the  grocery  bill  He  was  also 
to  furnish  meat  in  return  for  board. 

Now  he  has  refused  to  pay  for  his 
share  of  the  meat  and  feeds  the  milk  to 
a  calf  that  he  is  raising.  Tie  is  so  ill  and 
grouchy  lately  that  father  and  mother 
cannot  get  along  with  him.  IT*'  orders 
mother  around  like  a  servant,  and  some¬ 
times  for  a  week  doesn’t  speak.  He  even 
goes  to  the  grocery  and  buys  cauned 
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illUIIIUIIIIItllllllllllllllllllllilllUllllllllllllllllllimilllllllllillllllllllllllllllllHIIIIllillllllllllllllimillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllMlltlillllllllltllllt^  : 

We  Pay  for  Your  Spare  Time  1! 

GIBLIN  PIPELESS  FURNACE  || 

Where  It’s  Known ,  It’s  Wanted 

80%  Farmers  use  stoves- All  furnace  customers  || 


lllllllllllllllllllliiiiiMllilllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIItllliillllilllilllllllliiiiiiililliliiiiillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiilillllliniliUlllllUIUIIL  = 
uiuiiiiuiiiiiiuiimiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiituiiiuiuiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimuuiiiiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiHL 


We  want  as  local  agents 
FARMERS  and  Farmers’ 
Sons  at  $50.00  per  week 
and  upwards  commission* 

Write  now  for  special 
proposition 


Our  Furnaces  are  Highest 
Quality.  Our  Reputation  and 
Financial  Standing  is  the  .amt 

GIBLIN  &  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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Notes  from  the  Mail 


Ouo  of  our  readers  says  he  bought 
what  he  supposed  was  a  lot  of  seed  oats 
and  planted  them  as  usual  As  they  came 
up  he  fiuds  about  half  of  the  crop  is  bar- 
lev.  He  wants  to  know  if  this  grain  is 
fit  for  horse  feed.  It  certainly  is ;  barley 
is  one  of  the  best  grains  for  feeding  stock. 
Many  of  the  finer  race  horses  are  fed  on 
barley  and  barley  hay,  as  their  owners 
find  this  best  for  their  use.  We  should 
go  ahead  and  cut  the  oats  and  barley  to¬ 
gether,  either  green  as.  a  hay  crop  or  to 
be  thrashed  out  as  grain. 

#  *  * 

Several  readers  are  starting  a  garden 
for  the  first  time,  and  they  seem  to  be 
puzzled  over  the  fertilizer  question.  They 
want  to  know  if  nitrate  of  soda  alone  will 
answer.  We  should  not  depend  on  ni¬ 
trate  only.  One  of  the  commercial  mix¬ 
tures  containing  all  three  of  the  food  ele¬ 
ments  will  be  much  better.  Nitrate  will 
force  a  heavy  growth  of  stem  a  id  leaf, 
but  both  potash  and  phosphate  are  needed 
to  perfect  the  crop.  We  should  use  the 
mixed  fertilizer  rather  than  the  nitrate. 
Several  of  these  people  also  ask  about 
the  use  of  salt  on  asparagus.  The  chief 
reason  for  using  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
salt  will  destroy  many  weeds  without  in¬ 
juring  the  asparagus  ;  on  most  other  plants 
the  salt  would  prove  injurious.  Salt  is 
not  a  necessity  for  the  asparagus  plant, 
as  many  seem  to  believe.  Its  chief  value 
is  as  a  weed-killer.  The  asparagus  was 
originally  a  salt-water  plant;  therefore, 
it  can  endure  an  application  of  salt  where 
other  plants  would  fail. 

*  *  * 

A  reader  asked  if  a  combination  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  potash  and  acid  phosphate  would 
not  make  an  ideal  fertilizer  for  all  crops. 
It  would  be  excellent  for  some  crops,  'but 
not  so  useful  for  others.  For  grass  or 
grain,  fruit  and  garden  truck  this  combi¬ 
nation  would  work  well,  as  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  would  be  soluble,  and  thus  quickly 
available.  For  a  crop  like  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes,  or  any  other  long-growing  crop 
which  continues  all  through  the  season 
a  quantity  of  organic  nitrogen  in  some 
form  would  be  desirable.  By  adding  dried 
blood  or  tankage  to  the  nitrate  of  potash 
and  the  phosphate  a  better  combination 
would  be  made,  especially  for  those  crops 
which  make  their  largest  growth  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season,  during  the  hot 
weather. 

*  *  * 

We  have  many  letters  from  people  who 
want  to  know  where  they  can  sell  tim¬ 
ber,  such  as  black  walnut,  birch,  maple 
or  oak.  In  many  cases  farmers  have  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  dead  chestnut,  and  they 
think  they  can  sell  it  as  firewood.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  better  figures  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  local  dealers.  The  big  deal¬ 
ers  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities 
handle  a  good  deal  of  timber,  but  trans¬ 
portation  charges  are  very  heavy,  and 
there  is  some  risk  in  handling.  As  a 
rule,  unless  a  man  is  a  very  good  judge 
of  timber  and  can  finance  an  operation 
properly,  he  would  better  sell  to  some 
local  dealer.  As  for  dead  chestnut  for 
fuel,  there  is  practically  no  demand  for 
it  here.  During  the  war,  when  coal  was 
scarce,  some  of  this  chestnut  was  sold. 
When  thoroughly  dried  out  and  split  fine 
it  has  a  market  for  kindling  wood,  but 
generally  speaking  it  is  too  soft  for  good 
fuel.  Fence  posts  from  dead  chestnut 
will  usually  bring  a  fair  price. 

*  *  * 

The  old  question  about  killing  brush 

and  small  trees  comes  up  again.  Many 

farmers  believe  that  this  cutting  should 
be  done  in  the  full  of  the  moon.  We 
never  believed  there  was  anything  in 

that,  but  the  best  time  to  destroy  or 
weaken  such  brush  is  to  cut  it  in  late 
August  or  early  September.  The  theory 
(tf  this  is  that  the  brush  and  small  trees 
have  made  their  full  growth  at  that  sea¬ 
son.  Their  roots  are  well  exhausted.  If 
left  to  themselves  the  brush  will  spend 
the  rest  of  the  season  getting  ready  for 
next  year’s  growth  by  storing  up  nourish¬ 
ment  in  the  roots.  If  they  are  cut  right 
at  that  time  nature  forces  them  to  make 
new  growth  in  order  to  repair  the  dam¬ 
age.  They  do  this  at  the  expense  of  the 
roots,  already  about  worked  out.  The 
result  is  that  the  brush  or  tree  goes  into 
Winter  unprepared,  and  in  the  Spring 
they  make  only  a  feeble  growth,  or  die 
out.  It  would  be  not  unlike  a  woodchuck 
going  into  his  Winter  quarters  thin  and 
poor,  lie  never  would  survive.  If  you 
wanted  to  handle  a  man  properly  you 
would  take  him  while  he  was  exhausted 
and  hungry.  In  like  manner,  by  cutting 
the  brush  when  the  roots  are  low  in  vi¬ 
tality  you  are  most  likely  to  kill  them 
out. 

*  *  * 

Now  comes  the  season  when  people 
are  asking  how  to  clean  vinegar  and 
cider  barrels,  some  of  them  quite  foul 
and  very  hard  to  sweeten.  Probably  the 
most  practical  way  is  to  throw  into  the 
barrel  about  two  buckets  of  boiling  water 
containing  a  good  quantity  of  lye.  Make 
a  strong  solution,  and  with  an  old  broom 
or  scrubbing  brush,  thoroughly  scrub  the 
inside  of  the  barrel.  Then,  if  possible, 
put  the  barrel  over  a  jet  of  steam  and 
thoroughly  steam  it  for  15  minutes.  The 
combination  of  hot  lye  and  steam  will 
clean  up  most  of  these  barrels.  Where 
steam  cannot  be  obtained,  a  thorough 
spraying  with  boiling  water  will  help, 


or  if  you  have  no  spray  pump,  rinse  the 
barrel  out  thoroughly  with  water  as  hot 
as  you  can  get,  after  the  scrubbing  with 


One  of  our  readers  asks  what  is  the 
reason  for  sowing  buckwheat  on  an  as¬ 
paragus  bed.  There  would  be  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  doing  this.  The  buckwheat  is  a 
quick-growing,  rank  crop,  and  it  will 
smother  out  quack  grass  and  many  other 
bad  weeds  if  it  gets  a  good  start.  The 
asparagus  bed  will  be  cleaner  if  the  buck¬ 
wheat  makes  a  good  growth.  Then,  again, 
the  buckwheat,  when  plowed  under,  either 
in  the  Fall  or  in  the  Spring,  will  add  or¬ 
ganic  matter  to  the  soil,  and  with  the 
use  of  fertilizer  in  addition,  partly  takes 
the  place  of  manure.  These  would  be 

two  reasons  for  seeding  buckwheat. 

#  *  * 

Several  of  our  readers  have  asked  us 
about  preparing  a  strawberry  bed  for 
Fall  planting,  which  would  mean  putting 
in  the  plants  in  late  September.  Several 
of  them  want  to  know  if  vetch  can  be 
seeded  now  so  as  to  make  enough  of  a 
growth  for  plowing  under  in  preparing 
this  bed.  Vetch  will  not  make  the  best 
Summer  crop.  It  will  not  make  growth 
enough  during  the  few  weeks  before  the 
ground  is  fitted.  We  should  prefer  a 
mixture  of  buckwheat  and  turnips.  We 
should  seed  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  about  1  Yj  lb.  of  ordinary 
white  turnips.  Let  these  seeds  grow  up 
together.  They  will  make  a  heavy  growth 
and  can  be  plowed  under  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  so  as  to  add  considerable  organic 
matter  to  the  soil. 


Treatment  for  Poison  Ivy 

Chestnut  leaves  boiled  so  as  to  make  a 
strong  decoction  will  cure  a  case  of  ivy 
poison  quicker  than  anything  else  T  have 
ever  heard  of.  I  am  a  fair,  thin-skinned 
person,  very  liable  to  infection.  In  1887 
was  badly  poisoned,  in  bed  two  weeks 
under  doctor’s  care,  no  improvement.  I 
tried  the  above  on  a  friend’s  advice;  went 
to  work  five  days  after  first  application. 
Since  then  poison  ivy  has  no  terrors  for 
me,  as  I  use  the  above  promptly  and 
never  have  to  stop  my  regular  occupation. 
Use  as  a  wash.  M.  it.  H. 

Franklin,  Pa. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  read  with 
considerable  interest  the  various  remedies 
for  ivy  poisoning,  some  of  which  seem 
to  be  of  a  doubtful  nature.  I  have  boen 
waiting  for  someone  to  send  in  the  sim¬ 
plest,  surest  and  most  effective  of  all 
cures  for  this  trouble,  but  am  commenc¬ 
ing  to  think  that  it  is  not  generally  known. 
It  is  simply  hyposulphite  of  soda  crystals 
dissolved  in  water,  about  50  per  cent  so¬ 
lution.  or  stronger  will  do  no  harm,  and 
the  affected  part  bathed  in  its  several 
times  a  day  until  the  poisoning  _  disap¬ 
pears.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  the 
“hypo”  used  in  photography,  which  may 
be  bought  at  any  drug  store  for  a  few 
cents  per  pound.  I  have  used  the  “hypo” 
solution  several  times  myself,  both  for 
ivy  poisoning  and  for  that  of  poison  su¬ 
mac  fRhus  venenata),  also  called  poison 
dogwood,  poison  oak.  poison  elder  and 
mercury,  and  have  told  many  people  about 
it.  In.  no  case  have  I  ever  known  it  to 
fail.  The  relief  is  almost  instant,  and  it 
will  cure  cases  of  several  days’  standing  if 
the  bathing  is  kept  up  faithfully,  provided 
it  has  not  got  into  the  blood.  It  seems 
strange  that  this  simple  remedy  is  not 
better  known,  but  I  have  never  yet  found 
a  doctor  or  a  druggist  who  knows  of  it, 
although  they  all  admit  it  is  harmless, 
and  some  of  them  have  tried  it  with  suc¬ 
cess  since.  I  know  this  is  a  good  thing, 
and  I  would  like  to  pass  it  on,  as  I  know 
that  ivy  or  dogwood  poisoning  is  no  joke, 
particularly  to  some  people,  and  they 
want  to  stop  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Massachusetts.  harry  c.  lake. 

The  best  remedy  is  not  to  be  poisoned. 
This  suggestion,  like  the  cure,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  radical  by  many  persons,  and  will 
probably  be  taken  with  the  proverbial 
grain  of  salt.  My  good  fathor-in-'aw,  be¬ 
fore  handling  this  weed,  ate  one  or  two 
small,  young  leaves,  then  handled  the 
ivy  with  bare  hands  with  impunity.  Ilis 
father  before  him  did  the  same  thing.  The 
ivy  never  troubled  me  or  members  of  my 
family ;  otherwise  I  would  eat  the  leaves 
without  hesitation.  This  suggestion  is 
based  on  facts,  and  is  offered  in  good  faith 
without  a  guarantee. 

New  Jersey.  Nathaniel  butler. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  have  heard  this  sugges¬ 
tion  before,  but  hesitate  to  print  it.  If 
any  reader  wants  to  experiment  with  it, 
he  must  know  that  we  do  not  advise  it. 


Cleansing  Spray  for  Cellar 

Can  you  advise  me  what  spray  material 
to  use  on  cellar  walls  as  a  germicide 
and  mosquito  killer?  I  want  something 
that  can  be  sprayed  on  with  pump  hav¬ 
ing  a  nozzle  suitable  for  spraying  fruit, 
but  not  suitable  for  spraying  any  liquid 
with  sediment  in  it,  such  as  whitewash. 

Swarthmore,  Pa.  N.  s.  i*. 

The  best  way  to  keep  mosquitos  out  of 
the  cellar  is  to  screen  the  windows  and 
door,  provided  the  .  mosquitoes  are  not 
breeding  in  water  within  the  cellar  itself. 
The  use  of  kerosene  on  the.  walls  of  the 
cellar  would  make  it  uncomfortable  for 
the  mosquito,  but  would  increase  the  fire 
risk.  T.  J.  H. 


Will  \bu  Have  A'Lift’ 

If  you  have  reason  to  oelieve,  as 
many  have,  that  a  change  from 
coffee  or  tea  would  be  wise,  try 

Postum  Cereal 


You’ll  find  what  thousands  of 
others  have  found— complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  taste,  and  freedom 
from  harm  to  nerves  or  digestion 

When  coffee  or  tea  disturbs,  it’s 
easy  to  get  up  where  you  belong, 
with  Postum 

Theres  a  Reason  ” 
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it 


Sold  by  grocers 
everywhere 

Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc 
Battle  Creek, Mich. 


*“* ‘"•sawa ■-— » 


x  r  Study  your  wheat 
»\  ^'”*1  threshing  time. , 


/■iii, 


A 


OF  course,  you  lire  very  busy 
then  but  it  will  pay  you  to 
take  tim©  to  find  out  not 
only  the  yield  but  the  real 
quality. 

Is  the  weight  per  struck  bushel 
up  to  the  standard? 

Does  it  grade  high  enough  to 
bring  the  top  price  in  your  mar¬ 
ket? 

Is  the  weed  seed  box  free  from 
light  chaffy  wheat  grains? 


Hag  the  clover  and  grass  made  a 
Rood  get  in  the  stubble? 

If  not,  why  not? 

Six  years  of  potash  starvation 
lias  had  ita  effect  on  wheat  lands. 
Enough  German  Potash  has  now 
come  forward,  so  that  those  who 
wish  can  buy  wheat  fertilizer 
with  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  potash. 
Potash  prices  are  now  much 
lower. 

Tell  your  denier  now  what  you 
want  and  insist  on  having  it. 


Potash  Pays 

SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE,  H.  A.  HUSTON,  Mgr. 
42  Broadway  New  York 


Wagon  and  Hay  Covers  with  eye. 
lets,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights 
Plain  and  Waterproofed,  made 
of  a  superior  grade  of  Canvas. 
Best  workmanship.  Prompt  de¬ 
liveries  to  all  parts  of  (J.  S.  We 
prepay  the  charges.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfied.  Send 
postal  for  prices  and  samples. 

AMERICAN  SAILMAKING  CORP. 

Dept.  R,  49&51  Fatten  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


>«tt 

CavatoC 


THE  front  clave 

TWB  GRIFFIN  SILO  FAME! 

Continuous  Open  Door  Front.  Per¬ 
manent  steel  ladder  attached. 

Size  8  x  *0 . $131.00 

“  10  X  24 .  191.28 

“  12  X  26 .  246.50 

Other  sizes  in  proportion. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 


liox  II 


HihImoii  Fulls,  N.Y. 


Roofing  Products 

Best  protection  obtainable  from  fire,  lightning, 
and  storms.  Made  from  A  Polio-Keystone  Sheets. 

Apollo-Keystovk  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most  durable 
rust-resistant  sheets  manufactured.  Unequaled  forCulverts,  Silos.Tanks, 
E'lumes,  Roofing,  Etc.  Sold  by  weight  liy  leading  dealers.  Look  for  tho 
Keystone  added  below  regular  trade  mark.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also 
superior  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings”  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bide..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  ISCSIS  ESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  llouiex 

Established  /sao 

I'ulilbhrd  nrceMy  by  the  Rural  Ibiblialiifig  Company,  3311  IVest  SOtb  Strrot.  Now  1'ork 

Herbert  W.  Colling  wood,  President  and  Editor. 

Jons  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

W».  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Kotik,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  tbe  Universal  Postal  Union,  $3.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8!a  marks,  or  lO'-s  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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Advertising  rates,  tl. 00  per  agate  line— T  words.  References  required  for 
advert  isers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  (hat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  hv  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  I '.aiil  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  anv 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  ami  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  w  illingly  use  our  good 
others  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


On  a  recent  railroad  trip  I  noticed  with  interest  that 
the  conductor  on  the  Wabash  Railroad  train  was  read¬ 
ing'  The  Rubai,  New-Yorker  between  stations;  ho  read 
flu1  pages  from  cover  to  cover.  I  was  anxious  to  gel  a 
chance  to  look  over  the  pages.  At  the  end  of  m.v  trip  I 
asked  for  The  R.  X.-Y.  With  pleasure  he  gave  it  to  me 
and  said  :  ‘sIt  is  oik1  of  the  best  papers  published,  and 
1  have  taken  it  for  40  years.”  So  you  can  see  that  the 
employes  on  the  railroad  take  as  much  interest  as  the 
farmers.  .t.  e.  bartelson. 

Illinois. 

HERE  is  one  clement  in  which  all  are  interested 
from  the  king  on  his  throne  to  the  man  who 
cleans  out  the  palace — that  is  human  nature.  Sci¬ 
ence,  art,  learning — all  are  mighty,  but  unless  they 
can  be  inoculated  with  the  sweetening  power  of 
humanity  they  will  not  get  very  far.  Our  great  am¬ 
bition  is  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y\  a  human  document. 

% 

Those  five  points  in  education  by  the  Hope  Farm  man 
on  page  856  should  he  as  famous  as  the  fourteen  points 
of  Wilson,  and  more  effective,  longer  lived.  Broadly 
considered,  they  are  as  applicable  to  all  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  as  they  are  to  rural.  English  and  a  voice,  two 
chiefest  tools  that  every  man  has,  that  every  man  must 
use  to  rise.  Arithmetic,  symbolically  exact  methods  for 
Hie  study  of  the  workings  of  whatever  the  job  may  he. 
The  dictionary  habit,  symbolically  the  general  informa¬ 
tion  on  other  and  all  tilings,  as  well  as  the  job.  that 
makes  a  man  interested,  and  interesting 

Joy  in  the  job.  joy  in  the  job — it  should  he  printed  in 
big  letters  and  hung  over  the  breakfast  table.  Let  us 
teach  joy  in  the  job.  If  joy  is  not.  let’s  get  another  job 
or  another  teacher.  W.  c.  DEMING. 

Connecticut. 

THOSE  “five  points”  represent  the  condensed, 
boiled  down  experience  of  a  good  many  years, 
of  people  who  fully  realize  that  they  did  not  have 
full  school  opportunity  in  their  youth.  You  might 
just  about  as  well  try  to  move  the  earth  as  to  change 
the  fixed  rules  of  teaching  as  laid  down  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  educators.  Probably  these  “five  points” 
must  be  pricked  in  at  home.  Too  many  people  make 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  school  teacher  is 
the  only  one  to  take  charge  of  a  child's  education. 
That  is  nonsense — and  worse.  We  must  all  help  in 
the  home. 

& 

WESTERN  farmers  intend  to  make  a  lively 
fight  over  the  next  tariff  bill.  The  “emer¬ 
gency  tariff.”  now  in  operation,  places  higher  duties 
on  farm  products,  from  wheat  to  eggs,  but  farmers 
are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  that.  They  now  demand 
free  lumber,  or  a  very  low  tariff.  They  claim  that 
lumber  is  peculiarly  a  necessity  for  the  Western 
farmers,  many  of  whom  live  in  treeless  sections. 
They  also  claim  that  the  lumber  bus’ness  is  now  in 
such  shape  that  a  tariff  will  benefit  only  a  few  very 
rich  operators.  Some  schedules  of  a  tariff  affect  a 
very  large  number  of  people,  but  when  an  industry  is 
concentrated  and  monopolized  like  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  only  a  small  class  would  be  benefited,  while 
great  numbers  would  be  heavily  taxed  by  higher 
prices.  We  shall  have  tbe  same  old  contest  between 
“industry”  and  farming  before  a  tariff  bill  can  be 
made  up.  But  tlie  farmers  are  better  prepared  than 
ever  before  to  hold  their  own.  There  can  be  no  good 
reason  advanced  for  a  high  tariff  on  oil.  In  some  of 
its  forms  oil  ranks  with  water  as  a  necessity  to 
most  Americans.  Our  own  supply  is  disappearing 
and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  Mexico,  Rus¬ 
sia  or  the  corners  of  the  earth,  should  not  contrib¬ 
ute  freely  to  our  use. 

•"i' 

THE  latest  virtue  claimed  for  clover  and  Alfalfa 
is  that  the  green  juices  are  used  in  treatment 
of  tuberculosis.  These  juices  are  said  to  destroy  the 
disease  germ  in  many  cases.  Tbe  scientists  have 
found  that  Alfalfa  and  clover  contain  vitamines, 
which  partly  accounts  for  their  great  value  in  feed¬ 
ing  animals.  That  is  an  additional  reason  why  every 
farmer  should  grow  some  of  these  crops.  From  Alfalfa 
on  limestone  land  to  Alsike  clover  on  a  sour,  thin 


soil,  they  are  all  more  than  useful  We  fully  believe 
that  within  25  years  Alfalfa  will  be  largely  used  as 
human  food.  A  good  many  people  already  use  it 
now — boiled  as  “greens.”  Those  who  scoff  at  this 
must  remember  that  men  are  still  living  who  can  re¬ 
member  when  tomatoes  were  considered  poisonous. 
Now  they  are  admitted  to  bp  among  the  most  use¬ 
ful  of  all  vegetables.  There  are  thousands  who  make 
a  full  meal  of  bread  and  butter  and  sliced  tomatoes. 

& 

I’WS  comes  from  China  that  owing  to  abundant 
rains  and  an  early  harvest  the  backbone  of  the 
terrible  famine  has  been  broken.  While  there  is  stiil 
need  of  help,  the  worst  is  over,  and  China  will,  be¬ 
fore  long,  be  in  a  position  to  feed  her  people.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  our  readers  have  contributed  their  money 
and  goods  in  the  great  effort  to  save  human  beings 
from  starvation.  There  has  been  no  question  about 
(lie  need.  America,  the  richest  nation  in  the  world, 
lias  given  freely  of  food  and  money  to  this  great 
cause.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have  but  little  in 
common  with  the  Chinese,  and  that  they  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves,  but  our  people  who  helped  in 
this  great  charity  did  not  stop  to  consider  that. 
Human  beings  were  starving.  Human  lives  were  in 
agony,  and  tbe  great  heart  of  the  nation  rushed 
to  help.  As  a  matter  of  plain,  cold-blooded  business, 
the  expenditure  of  all  this  money  could  not  be  called 
an  investment,  and  yet  it  will  bring  wonderful  re¬ 
turns  in  that  best  of  all  a  nation’s  assets — humanity. 
With  a  nation,  as  with  a  man.  one  great  object  in 
life  is  to  accumulate  property  and  become  financially 
independent.  A  far  more  important  thing,  however, 
is  to  learn  how  to  use  the  income  from  that  property 
so  it  will  yield  something  more  than  money  interest. 

kb 

T  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  Association  a  small  group  of  forceful 
men  were  able  to  control.  They  secured  a  large 
number  of  proxies  and  thus  held  a  majority  of  votes, 
although  they  had  but  a  minority  of  those  members 
who  were  actually  present.  Judge  F.  M.  Peasley, 
who  led  this  faction,  objects  to  part  of  our  recent 
statement  about  tbe  action  on  tlie  “Charlie  Cole” 
case.  He  says  the  use  of  the  proxy  vote  was  fully 
justified,  and  cites  tbe  meeting  of  1919.  He  says  that 
at  that  meeting  President  Aitken  and  Ms  friends 
held  control  through  proxies  and  by  means  of  this 
power  increased  the  number  of  the  directors  from 
nine  to  16,  voted  a  high  salary  to  Mr.  Aitken  and 
increased  the  transfer  fee  to  one  dollar.  Judge 
Peasley  also  says  that  there  was  a  scheme  proposed 
to  give  the  board  of  directors  ‘and  president  too 
much  power.  He  says  that  tlie  fight  was  made 
against  these  abuses,  and  won  through  the  only 
means  possible.  As  for  the  Cabana  resolution,  Judge 
Peasley  says  it  was  tied  up  vvitli  high  praise  of 
President,  Aitken  and  the  directors  in  order  to  obtain 
some  political  advantage.  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  any  of  these  factional  quarrels  or  con¬ 
troversies.  What  we  say  is  that  this  great  associa¬ 
tion  failed  to  take  strong  ground  on  tlie  most  impor¬ 
tant  matter  now  before  tlie  breeders  of  America.  Tf. 
as  Judge  Peasley  says,  bis  friends  were  actuated  by 
a  sincere  and  honest  desire  to  prevent  an  auto¬ 
cratic  government  of  the  association,  they  must  re¬ 
member  that  they  had  the  power  to  stamp  hard  on 
this  “Charlie  Cole”  outrage.  If  they  felt  that  they 
must  defeat  the  resolution  because  it  was  tied  up 
with  other  matters,  why  did  they  not  separate  it. 
make  a  clear-cut  declaration  about  this  fraud,  and 
put  the  association  on  record?  That  is  what  thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle  breeders  want  to  know. 

* 

MANY  ice  cream  dealers  are  profiteering.  The 
prices  of  milk,  sugar  and  other  ingredients  have 
come  down,  yet  ice  cream  figures  are  kept  up.  In 
New  Jersey  the  wholesale  price  of  plain  ice  cream 
is  about  30  cents  a  quart,  while  many  retailers  are 
charging  65  cents  or  more.  And  some  of  this  “ice 
cream”  is  as  far  from  real  cream  as  a  cocoanut  tree 
is  from  a  churn.  This  form  of  profiteering  is  about 
as  mean  as  anything  we  know  of,  and  in  addition  to 
it  all.  much  of  the  ice  cream  is  adulterated  with 
cocoanut  oil. 

* 

ONE  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  whether  farmers 
favor  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the 
issuing  of  all  tax-free  securities.  Bonds  of  the  Farm 
Loan  system  are  exempt,  and  some  farmers  think 
that  such  an  amendment  would  injure  the  sale  of 
these  bonds.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  now  at  lea-t 
twenty  billion  of  these  tax-exempt  securities  issued 
bj  State.  Federal  and  other  governments.  This  vast 
amount  of  investment  escapes  taxation.  The  total 
value  of  farm  property  (land  and  buildings),  figured 
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in  the  last  census,  was  about  thirty-five  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  Thus  these  exempt  securities  run  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  tbe  total  value  of  farm  property,  suen 
as  is  usually  mortgaged.  Of  course  no  farmer  can 
obtain  a  mortgage  for  two-thirds  the  value  of  his 
real  estate.  And  these  tax-exempt  bonds  are  increas¬ 
ing  in  number.  They  will,  before  long,  equal  in  value 
all  the  farm  property  in  the  country.  These  bonds 
represent  property,  and  their  exemption  is  sure  to 
throw  heavier  burdens  upon  other  forms  or  classes, 
until  finally  every  acre  of  farm  land  will  be  carrying 
a  double  burden.  If  all  these  exemptions  were  re¬ 
moved  the  Farm  Loan  bonds  would  still  he  a  good 
investment,  since  they  would  stand  equally  with 
other  securities. 

* 

Last  Sunday  morning  dogs  entered  onr  chicken  yards 
and  killed  over  4 00  chickens,  besides  crippling  and  in¬ 
juring  many  more,  a  large  number  of  which  have  since 
died.  I  notified  the  town  officials,  but  was  informed  that 
they  could  only  pay  for  damage  done  to  sheep,  the  State 
allowing  nothing  for  chickens  at  all.  Are  they  right  in 
this?  These  chickens  are  nearly  three  months  old.  and 
it  means  a  loss  of  more  than  $100  to  ns  just  on  those 
killed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  to  the  others,  which 
is  equally  as  much.  I  fail  to  see  why  we  should  not 
have  pay  for  them,  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  sheep 
that  were  killed.  Can  you  tell  me  why  we  should  not? 

J.  L.  R. 

THE  only  reason  we  can  give  is  that  the  State  of 
New  York  has  willed  otherwise.  Under  the  dog 
law  as  first  passed  damages  were  awarded  for  poultry 
killed  by  dogs.  Then  this  law  was  amended  so  that 
this  just  and  fair  damage  was  eliminated.  The  law 
now  states : 

139.  Damages  for  Injuries  Caused  by  Dogs. — The 
owner  of  a  dog  which  shall  attack,  worry,  injure  or 
kill  domestic  animals  or  fowls  shall  be  liable  for  double 
the  damage<  caused  thereby  to  the  owner  of  such  domestic 
animals  or  fowls.  Such  damages  shall  equal  the  value 
of  the  animals  or  fowls  killed,  or  if  not  killed,  the 
amount  of  damages  caused  by  the  injury  of  such  animals 
or  fowls. 

That  seems  to  relieve  the  county  or  State  of 
responsibility.  The  law  states  that  when  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  or  swine  are  “attacked,  chased,  worried, 
injured  or  killed  by  dogs”  tbe  owner  may  collect 
damages  from  the  county.  This  thing  of  leaving  the 
poultry  keeper  out  in  payment  for  dog  damage  is  all 
wrong,  and  tlie  next  Legislature  should  change  back 
to  tbe  original  law. 

SOME  weeks  ago  tbe  Hope  Farm  man  spoke  of  tlie 
local  dealer  or  middleman.  This  man  usually 
acts  as  local  banker,  money  lender,  lawyer  and  gen¬ 
eral  accommodator,  as  well  as  storekeeper.  Long 
use  has  bred  into  most  of  the  people  a  strong  habit 
of  dealing  with  this  storekeeper  on  a  credit  basis. 
Perhaps  30  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  the  local  terri¬ 
tory  have  the  money  and  business  activity  to  work 
through  a  co-operative  society;  the  others  have  never 
been  trained  to  do  so.  Now,  what  we  all  want  to 
know  is.  what  will  lie  substituted  for  the  service 
which  this  local  dealer  renders  the  community  if  lie 
is  driven  out  of  business?  Habit  has  made  his  ser¬ 
vice  necessary.  He  charges  more  than  the  service  is 
worth,  but  habit  is  the  most  expensive  thing  to 
maintain,  and  the  hardest  thing  to  get  rid  of.  We 
easily  understand  the  merits  and  possibilities  of  co¬ 
operative  work,  but  we  want  to  know  who  or  what  is 
to  supply  the  service  now  given  by  tlie  local  store¬ 
keeper  if  he  is  driven  out  of  business!  We  are  not 
defending  him  or  bis  methods.  Economically  the 
system  which  he  represents  is  out  of  date — but  who 
or  what  will  take  Ms  place? 


Brevities 

Plant  lice  on  potatoes  spread  the  germs  of  disease. 

If  you  would  keep  as  fine  as  silk  be  sure  and  drink 
your  share  of  milk. 

Many  aij  old  man  will  make  a  great  success  as 
guardian  of  a  garden. 

You  probably  never  saw  any  variety  of  corn  carrying 
a  very  small  cob  that  gave  a  heavy  yield. 

We  think  it  pays  to  mix  Red  and  Alsike  clover  seed 
together,  and  also  put  a  little  Alfalfa  seed  with  it. 

It  has  been  shown  that  by  using  an  abundance  of 
lime  we  may  grow  crops  containing  a  higher  proportion 
of  nitrogen. 

Yes,  we  do  believe  that  there  is  to  be  a  good  future 
in  the  chicken  business.  It  will  have  to  be  changed  in 
some  respects. 

Not  che  least  of  the  virtues  of  the  new  Hubam  clover 
is  its  great* value  as  a  bee  pasture.  Why  do  not  farm¬ 
ers  keep  more  bees? 

A  New  Jersey  farmer — a  tenant  on  a  new  farm — 
shot  himself  last  week,  lie  saw  his  crops  burning  up 
in  the  drought,  and  realized  what  it  would  mean  in  loss 
and  misery.  So  he  took  his  own  life.  Three  hours 
later  the  rain  came,  and  they  found  his  dead  body  in  a 
pool  of  water ! 

W  it  at  is  known  as  a  “pony  blimp”  is  a  small  airship 
capable  of  carrying  three  or  four  passengers.  They  are 
to  be  used  in  the  Far  AVest  in  fighting  forest  fires. 
This  is  probably  tlie  first  use  of  the  airship  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  We  think  they  will  be  used  for  spraying  orchards 
before  many  years. 
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First  Milk  Payment  Under  Pooling  Plan 

The  first  payment  by  the  Dairymen's  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  for  milk  under  the  pooling 
plan  went  out  last  week  on  schedule  time.  The  net 
basis  for  figuring  payments  was  $1.45  per  100  lbs. 
of  3  per  cent  milk  in  the  200-mile  /one.  The  fat  test 
and  freight  differentials  were  responsible  for  the 


variations  in  returns. 

Gross  price  averaged  per  100  lbs .  $1,735 

The  deductions  were,  per  100  lbs. : 

Administration  expenses  .  $0,025 

Advertising  fund  .  0.005 

For  certificate  of  indebtedness .  0.100 

Deferred  payments  on  unsold  products  0.155 


Total  .  $0,285 

Check  in  payment .  1.45 

-  $1,735 


The  new  administration  kept  its  promise  to  make 
a  full  and  detailed  report  of  transactions  for  the 
month,  with  the  exception  of  general  financial  state¬ 
ment.  which  will  be  furnished  with  June  report  and 
regularly  thereafter.  The  voucher  attached  to  the 
check  shows  in  concise  form  just  the  amount  of 
milk,  the  fat  content,  just  what  the  patrons’  por¬ 
tions  of  the  deductions  are  for  and  the  gross  and 
net  returns.  The  voucher  is  attached  by  a  perfor¬ 
ated  line,  and  is  easily  detached  before  sending 
check  to  bank.  A  statement  with  further  detail 
accompanied  the  check  and  voucher.  This  system 
of  accounting  and  reporting  is  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  co-operative  enterprise.  Every  member 
knows  just  what  is  being  done  and  just  what  his 
direct  contribution  is.  If  any  part  of  it  does  not 
suit  the  members  as  a  whole  they  have  the  power  to 
change  it. 

The  total  amount  of  milk  reported  by  dealers’ 
plants  and  by  the  plants  owned  by  the  association 
for  the  month  was  435,411.503  lbs.  of  this  40  per 
cent  was  Class  A  and  20  per  cent  Class  B;  12  per 
cent  Class  C.  10  per  cent  made  into  butter  and  12 
per  cent  into  cheese. 

The  total  amount  of  pooled  milk  was  251.159,520 
lbs.  This  left  183.242.073  lbs.  not  pooled  for  the  first 
month. 

The  association  handled  41.107.021  lbs.  in  its  83 
plants : 

Class  1  . 2.070.300  lbs.  7% 

Class  2  .  3,772.004  lbs.  0% 

Class  3  .  3,477,081  lbs.  8% 

Class  4,  butter . 10,568.045  lbs.  20% 

Class  4,  cheese . 20,107,021  lbs.  50% 

The  price  received  for  milk  converted  into  butter 
for  the  month  of  May  was  88.5  cents,  and  with 
cheese  87.5  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Prices  under  the  new  plan  for  the  first  three 
months  ai-e  as  follows: 


May 

June 

July 

Class  1 . 

$1.95 

$2.20 

Class  .  2 . 

.  2.10 

1.55 

1.55 

Class  3 . 

1.50 

1.50 

Class  4,  butter . 885 

Class  4,  cheese . 875 

Prices  for  Class  4  for  June  and  July  are  to  be 
determined  by  market  quotations. 

Conditions  in  Orange  County  New  York 

Present  conditions  in  the  producing  sections 
promise  to  change  the  supply  and  price  of  milk  in 
no  small  degree.  The  last  week  of  June  through 
Orange  County  we  found  a  falling  off  of  about  one- 
third  the  supply  both  at  the  dairies  and  at  the  milk 
plants.  Drought  and  heat  affected  the  pastures  and 
reduced  the  flow  of  milk.  General  conditions,  too, 
have  discouraged  production  and  reduced  the  usual 
supply.  Hay  will  be  generally  lighter  in  the  county 
than  last  year,  but  it  is  10  days  earlier  than  usual. 
Harvest  hands  are  scarce,  and  while  some  progress 
in  harvesting  was  made  in  June  delay  as  a  whole  in 
cutting  will  result  in  some  over-ripe  grass  this  sea¬ 
son.  Oats  for  the  most  part  are  short  ,but  corn  as  a 
whole  promises  well,  and  Winter  wheat  looks  good. 
Potatoes  are  coming  on  well. 

Dairying,  of  course,  is  the  principal  industry  in 
Orange  County,  and  dairymen  have  had  some  dis¬ 
couraging  conditions,  but  indications  are  that  the 
worst  is  over.  It  looks  now  as  if  we  would  soon 
have  a  demand  for  more  milk  for  city  consumption 
than  the  farmers  will  supply.  Orange  County  is 
fortunate  in  being  at  the  front  door  of  the  city  de¬ 
mand  for  food,  especially  for  milk.  The  people  of 
the  city  are  paying  good  prices  for  both,  and  econo¬ 
mic  distribution  and  efficient  marketing  systems 
cannot  fail  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  farmers  of  this 
fertile,  progressive  and  historic  county. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under  which  they 
have  operated,  the  farm-owned  co-operative  milk 
plants  as  a  whole  are  making  progress.  The  plants 
at  Middletown,  Bullville,  Thompson’s  Ridge  and 
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East  Walden  are  all  doing  well.  Walden  has  made 
an  exceptional  record.  Through  losses  in  the  Country 
Milk  Company  and  other  discouragements  the  plant 
went  through  a  heavy  trial  three  years  ago.  The 
local  patrons  and  board,  however,  stuck  light  to  the 
job.  Jesse  Du  Bois  was  made  manager.  He  found 
a  market  for  the  milk,  and  put  .a  check  on  every 
item  of  needless  expense,  with  the  result  that  the 
plant  is  now  out  of  debt  and  has  a  balance  to  its 
credit  in  the  bank. 

One  word  of  caution  we  would  express  to  Orange 
County  farmers,  as  well  as  to  others.  Certain  real 
estate  agents  bring  clients  into  the  county  to  buy 
farms,  including  stock  and  equipment.  They  offer 
a  good  price,  but  pay  flown  no  more  than  enough  to 
cover  the  value  of  the  personal  property,  and  some¬ 
times  less.  The  agent  gets  his  commission  of  the 
seller,  and  the  buyer  has  a  farm  that  costs  him 
nothing,  but  a  mortgage  on  it.  Many  of  the  buyers 
know  nothing  about  farming,  and  finally  get  away 
with  the  personal  property  and  everything  else  re¬ 
movable,  leaving  interest  and  taxes  and  mortgages 
unpaid.  The  owner  gets  back  a  naked  farm  in  much 
worse  condition  than  when  he  left  it.  Up  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County  recently  an  agent  took  a  city  buyer  to 
see  a  vacant  house  and  farm.  The  city  man  liked 
it.  He  could  buy  it  of  the  agent  for  $500  in  cash 
and  the  balance  in  notes.  He  bought  it  and  paid 
over  his  $500  cash.  It  was  his  savings  of  years; 
but  when  he  went  to  take  possession  of  the  farm  he 
found  the  real  owner,  who  did  not  know  the  agent 
at  all.  The  city  man  gave  his  $500  to  a  slick  crook, 
who  has  disappeared.  It  seems  incredible  that  any 
man  would  part  with  his  money  so  easily;  but  he 
was  no  doubt  made  to  feel  that  he  was  getting  a 
great  bargain.  Avarice  is  the  key  to  most  of  the 
swindles. 


Milk  in  the  Public  Schools 

At  Meriden,  Conn.,  school  children  are  given  milk 
tags  by  the  extension  service  of  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  On  one  side  is  the  name  of  the 
child,  with  age,  weight  and  height,  and  a  statement 
of  what  he  ought  to  weigh.  On  the  reverse  side 
the  following  is  printed : 

GUIDES  TO  HEALTH,  GROWTH  AXD  STRENGTH  FOR 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Drink  at  least  one  pint  of  milk  every  day. 

Eat  cereal  with  milk  for  breakfast. 

Eat  fruit  and  a  vegetable  other  than  potato  every 
day. 

Drink  cocoa — 'tea  and!  coffee  will  not  make  you  grow. 

Drink  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  every  day. 

A  full  bath  oftemer  than  once  a  week. 

Sleep  long  hours  with  the  windows  open. 

Play  out  of  doors  every  day. 

A  bowel  movement  every  day. 

V 

Milk  is  sold  at  the  schools  at  4V-,  cents  a  pint, 
and  all  children  found  to  be  underweight  are  asked 
to  buy  milk  every  day.  All  others  may  buy  as  they 
care  to.  We  understand  that  a  great  deal  of  milk 
is  being  used  in  this  way.  It.  is  a  fine  idea.  We 
have  seen  one  card  where  the  child,  from  his  age 
and  height,  should  weigh  92  pounds.  Through  milk¬ 
drinking  he  has  been  brought  to  98  pounds. 


Wheat  as  Poultry  Feed 

The  Co-operative  Povltryman  of  California  makes 
the  following  statement  about  feeding  wheat  to 
poultry : 

The  poultr.vmen  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  pa¬ 
triotically  refrained  from  feeding  any  wheat  to  their 
hens  during  the  war  period,  but  after  this  unpleasant¬ 
ness  was  'over  they  found  that  their  hens  were  so  unac¬ 
customed  to  wheat  that  they  left  it  on  the  ground  after 
consuming  the  milo  and  other  grains.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances,  it  took  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  hens 
began  eating  the  wheat  freely. 

We  have  heard  much  the  same  thing  from  other 
places.  Many  poultr.vmen  seem  to  think  that  a  hen 
cannot  live  and  lay  well  unless  she  is  fed  on  wheat. 
We  believe  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  up  a  good 
ration  of  corn,  barley,  buckwheat  and  meat,  on  which 
hens  will  lay  profitably,  without  any  wheat  at  all. 
Some  of  our  people  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  egg 
production  in  New  Jersey  must  be  determined  by  the 
price  of  Western  wheat.  We  doubt  it.  During  the 
war  we  were  told  of  European  people  who  refused  to 
eat  cornmeal,  though  they  claimed  to  be  starving. 
They  demanded  rye  bread,  saying  that  corn  is  fit 
only  for  feeding  brutes.  Yet,  when  driven  to  it.  some 
of  these  people  came  to  like  cornmeal  and  now  call 
for  it.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why  a  man 
should  be  the  slave  of  a  hen. 


The  Slump  in  Western  Corn 

The  freight  on  corn  from  Iowa  to  New  York  is  about 
30c  per  bushel,  and  from  the  Argentine  it  is  about  10c, 
which  gives  them  big  advantage  over  us.  Also,  they 
probably  have  lower  producing  costs,  and  if  necessary 
can  sell  their  corn  at  point  of  origin  far  lower  than 
Iowa  farmers  could  afford  to  do.  My  understanding  is 


that  the  scale  of  living  among  Argentine  farmers  is  very 
low.  The  land  is  mostly  owned  by  big  landlords,  and 
the  actual  farmer  is  a  typical  peasant  of  the  European 
type.  I  am  afraid  the  situation  on  beef,  and  possibly 
mutton  and  pork,  will  be  to  some  extent  the  same  as  on 
the  corn.  It  is  going  to  be  imported  from  the  Argen¬ 
tine  and  New  Zealand  cheaper  than  it  can  be  shipped 
from  Iowa.  I  don’t  know  of  anything  to  head  it  off 
except  a  tariff  so  high  as  to  be  practically  prohibitive, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  industrial  centers  in  the  East 
would  not  stand  for  this. 

The  farmers  here  in  Iowa,  in  the  richest  farming 
country  in  the  world,  are  really  in  very  bad  shape. 
They  are  getting  from  40c  to  50c  for  their  corn,  which, 
the  best  they  can  figure,  costs  them  from  75c  to  90c  to 
produce.  Increased  production  will  help  a  little,  but 
will  not  entirely  remedy  the  evil.  Also  increased  pro¬ 
duction  will  tend  to  throw  more  corn  on  the  market  and 
help  break  the  price.  f. 

That  i.s  a  typical  letter  from  an  Iowa  farmer,  and 
if  states  some  problems  that  are  setting  the  West  on 
fire.  At  the  time  this  letter  came  we  had  just  bought 
corn  through  a  co-operative  association.  The  mana¬ 
ger  bought  to  good  advantage,  but  by  the  time  the 
corn  reached  us  it  cost  about  two  cents  a  pound. 
Therefore  it  required  one  bushel  of  corn  to  pay  the 
cost  of  carrying  another  bushel  to  the  seaboard.  We 
understand  it  is  true  that  agricultural  conditions  in 
Argentina  are  such  that  our  farmers  will  compete 
with  low-priced,  inferior  labor  in  putting  corn  into 
the  Eastern  market.  A  tariff  on  corn  high  enough  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  freight  costs  from 
Towa  and  from  Argentina  would  be  opposed  by  the 
majority  of  Eastern  manufacturers  on  the  theory 
that  it  would  mean  higher  bread  and  meat  for  their 
workmen.  Eastern  farmers  would  probably  support 
if.  although  they  are  heavy  buyers  of  corn.  The 
tariff  would,  to  some  extent,  stimulate  corn  growing 
in  the  East,  and  thus  increase  the  home  supply.  Of 
course  the  fundamental  trouble  with  the  Western 
farmers  is  that  their  land  values  are  too  high.  Many 
of  them  have  borrowed  money  on  inflated  values,  and 
must  now  pay  with  deflated  prices.  Fifty-cent  corn 
does  not  fit  in  with  $300-per-acre  land. 

Western  Men  on  Eastern  Farm  Land 

I  was  glad  to  see  your  article  about  Mr.  Dowd’s 
favorable  impression  in  “little  old  New  York,”  copied 
from  the  Chicago  Breeders’  Gazette.  The  following  ex¬ 
tracts  are  from  another  Western  man,  A.  S.  Wing,  of 
Ohio,  also  printed  in  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  May  12, 
under  the  heading  of  “Why  I  Like  the  East.” 

“It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  born  and  reared  in 
Champaign  County,  Ohio,  a  country  which  compares 
favorably  in  soil  and  agricultural  development  with  the 
choicest  regions  of  the  corn  belt.  During  the  past  two 
years  I  have  lived  in  the  East  and  have  investigated 
agriculture,  especially  in  New  York  State,  and  I  know 
there  are  good  farm  bargains  in  the  East.  In  Greene 
County  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  field  of  healthy  looking 
Alfalfa,  the  principal  crops  being  corn,  oats,  rye,  buck¬ 
wheat,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy. 

“When  Grandfather  Wing  left  New  York  and  went 
to  Ohio  in  the  early  sixties  he  could  buy  the  best  Ohio 
land  for  about  $(!0  an  acre.  That  same  land,  which  is 
still  held  in  my  family,  would  now  bring  not  less  than 
$200  an  acre!  Is  not  this  a  good  reason  for  a  young 
farmer  t  >  consider  the  region  of  cheap  land?  Regard¬ 
less  of  what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  hard 
row  to  hoe  now  to  get  to  be  a  farm  owner  in  the  [Mid¬ 
dle  West.  Take  Iowa,  for  example,  where  farm  land 
averages  $200  an  acre,  and  a  farmer  can  only  hope  to  get 
about  3  per  cent  on  his  investment.  I  have  talked  with 
several  men  who  quit  farming  in  the  corn  belt  and  have 
bought  low-priced  farms  in  the  East.  Most  of  them 
made  good,  and  are  getting  homes  and  land  of  their 
own.  There  is  in  the  East,  an  opportunity  for  the  land- 
hungry  farmer  to  get  a  farm  of  his  own,  at  a  low  price, 
with  good  buildings,  and  in  a  neighborhood  where  there 
are  worth-while  social  advantages,  excellent  markets, 
good  roads  and  fine  scenery. 

"I  like  the  East  because  it  is  a  settled  country.  The 
big  cities  and  the  big  markets  are  here.  Good  roads 
prevail,  and  so  do  good  schools,  churches,  well-kept 
homes,  and  all  the  benefits  of  a  maturing  civilization. 
In  other  words,  one  gets  all  the  advantages  of  a  grown¬ 
up  country  with  cheap  land  thrown  in.  The  very  cities 
with  their  factories,  that  make  the  advantages,  are  the 
magnets  that  draw  the  men  and  boys  off  the  farms  and 
make  the  land  cheap.  I  do  not  think  this  will  last  long. 
Already  the  tide  is  beginning  to  flow  from  the  high- 
priced  regions  of  the  corn  belt  to  the  places  where  a 
poor  man  can  still  afford  to  buy  a  farm.” 

This  is  a  very  fair  statement  of  the  facts  as  they 
exist,  and  I  hope  they  wiil  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  frank  wiialen. 


Manufacturing  New  York  Wool 

F.  E.  Robertson,  manager  of  the  New  York  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association,  says  that  by  June  24  377,488 
lbs.  of  wool  had  been  received  at  the  warehouse  in 
Syracuse. 

The  first  carload  of  wool  to  be  manufaetureed  was 
made  into  bed  blankets  of  gray  and  white  block  pattern, 
each  weighing  about  4  lbs.  single  and  72x84  in.  in  size. 
One-third  of  these  have  been  sold.  A  sample  line  of 
about  70  blue  horse  blankets,  each  weighing  7  lbs  .  was 
also  made.  These  were  sold  out  early,  and  a  large  list  of 
waiting  orders  are  yet  to  be  filled. 

The  second  car  of  wool  has  been  shipped  (June  25). 
and  from  this  will  be  made  six  sensible  patterns  of 
virgin  wool  for  men’s  suiting,  three  patterns  of  auto 
robes,  two  patterns  horse  blankets,  black  and  brown, 
and  an  additional  quantity  of  bed  blankets. 

The  directors  are  striving  to  ascertain  what  grade 
of  virgin  wool  will  make  up  what  they  hope  to  call  “a 
standard  line  of  blankets  and  suiting.”  This  project  of 
manufacturing  our  own  wools  into  virgin  wool  fabrics 
is  causing  most  favorable  comment. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Portland  Harbor 

The  salt  is  in  my  nostrils  and  the  wind  is 
in  my  hair, 

And  the  eager  capes  reach  out  to  grasp 
the  sea  on  either  hand. 

There’s  the  city  out  behind  me,  but  I’m 
better  here  than  there, 

For  the  ocean  ships,  the  sailing  ships, 
come  beating  in  to  land. 

The  grim  and  white-toothed  ocean  ships, 
The  fleeting,  gray-winged  sailing  ships. 
The  gaunt  and  battered  whaling  ships, 
Come  beating  in  to  land. 

The  buoy  out  there  is  ringing,  tossed  by 
the  waves  and  singing, 

An  ancient  song  of  stormy  nights  and 
battered,  sunken  hulls, 

A  clanging  note  across  the  waves  to  warn 
the  ships  of  Portland, 

For  the  ocean  ships,  the  sailing  ships, 
The  gaunt  and  battered  whaling  ships, 
Come  beating  in  to  Portland  beneath 
the  circling  gulls. 

There’s  a  lighthouse  on  the  rock  ledge 
before  the  gates  of  Portland  ; 

Two  beacons  on  the  ragged  reef  gnawed 
by  white  fangs  of  foam. 

Twin,  blinking  eyes  that  search  the  dark 
to  find  the  ships  of  Portland, 

The  ocean  ships,  the  sailing  ships, 

The  gaunt  and  battered  whaling  ships, 

The  wTeary  ships  of  Portland  that  come 
careening  home. 

Oh  !  the  salt  is  in  my  nostrils  and  the  sun 
is  on  my  hair, 

And  the  angry  winds  are  buffeting  the 
capes  on  either  hand. 

I  have  left  the  streets  behind  me.  Oh  ! 
I’m  better  here  than  there, 

For  the  ocean  ships,  the  sailing  ships, 
come  beating  in  to  land. 

The  grim  and  white-toothed  ocean  ships, 
The  gaunt  and  battered  whaling  ships. 
The  weary  ships  of  Portland, 

Come  beating  in  to  land. 

- DOROTHY  STOCKBRIDGE 

in  the  Eastern  Argus. 


Newspapers  report  that  the  poppies 
of  Flanders  fields  are  spreading  near  the 
New  Jersey  shipyards.  The  seeds  are 
brought  over  in  the  soil  used  by  ships  as 
ballast,  and  are  a  reminder  that  the  quar¬ 
antine  that  shuts  out  so  many  of  our 
beautiful  garden  plants  still  contains 
some  loopholes.  So  far  this  plant  has 
not  been  a  troublesome  weed  here,  though 
we  are  told  it  has  appeared  in  South¬ 
western  grain  fields  as  a  result  of  foul 
seed.  As  the  seed  is  very  tiny,  any  fan¬ 
ning  mill  will  take  it  out  of  grain,  and 
hand-pulling  before  the  seed  ripens  will 
control  it.  It  is  so  gay  and  cheerful 
in  the  forlorn  surroundings  of  the  ship¬ 
yards  that  we  are  glad  to  think  of  its 
appearance  there .  as  a  reminder  of  those 
■who  crossed  the  seas  for  their  country’s 
sake. 

* 

The  most  beautiful  of  the  newer  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea  roses  we  are  growing  this  year 
is  Cos  Angeles,  a  wonderful  combination 
of  flame  pink,  coral  and  gold.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  large,  beautifully  shaped  and  fra¬ 
grant;  the  plant  a  strong  grower  and  free 
bloomer.  Another  fine  new  rose  is  Rose 
Marie,  a  charming  clear  pink  with  long, 
shapely  buds.  Among  climbing  roses 
Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber  may  be  described 
as  a  strong-growing  climber,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  fine  double  blooms  that  re¬ 
semble  Gen.  Jacqueminot  in  color  effect. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  a  trellis.  The 
old  Crimson  Rambler  is  far  outclassed  by 
newer  roses,  but  there  is  always  a  place 
for  it,  because  it  fills  in,  with  its  masses 
of  flowers,  when  some  others  are  not  at 
their  best.  There  is  another  crimson 
climbing  rose  called  Rubin,  with  larger 
flowers  than  Crimson  Rambler,  which 
comes  in  bloom  earlier,  and  thus  extends 
the  season,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  catalogued. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  apple-grape  butter, 
which  dates  back  to  our  sugarless  days. 
It  is  an  economical  way  of  utilizing  wind¬ 
fall  apples  and  abundant  grapes  :  Four 
quarts  cored  and  sliced  apples,  %  lb. 
sugar  and  1  cups  syrup,  one  pint  grape 
juice,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-quar¬ 
ter  teaspoon  salt.  Cook  apples  in  double 
boiler  without  adding  w'ater  until  soft. 
Then  put  in  preserving  kettle,  add  grape 
juice,  sugar,  syrup  and  salt.  Cook  slowly 
until  thick.  Be  careful  not  to  scorch. 
Stir  in  cinnamon. 


muslin  or  any  kind  of  cloth  that  you  wish 
to  use,  cut  out  four  or  five  circular  pieces 
about  10  in.  in  diameter ;  then  cut  a 
round  hole  in  the  center  of  each,  large 
enough  to  go  over  the  top  of  the  handle, 
but  not  so  large  as  to  slip  off  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  handle.  Then  bring  the  cloth 
dowm  close  over  the  bottom  of  the  handle, 
winding  twine  tightly  around  ,the  cloth 
several  times,  then  fastening  *  securely. 
One  can  have  several  different  sizes,  A 
dry  mop  was  made  for  hardwood  floors 
out  of  stockings  fastened  to  an  old  broom 
handle  in  the  manner  described. 

JENNIE  LIND. 


Crocheted  Rugs  and  Hand-made 
Handkerchiefs 

The  thought  of  earning  a  little  money 
by  work  at  home  is,  I  believe,  always 
welcome  to  us  farmers’  wives.  I  would 
like  to  tell  how  I  have  made  quite  a  little 
sum.  While  I  was  visiting  a  married 
daughter  in  a  distant  State  I  made  her 
a  crocheted  rag  rug  out  of  old  black  stock¬ 
ings,  some  old  underwear  colored  a  bright 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9838.  Slip-on  blouse 
for  misses  and  small 
women.  10  and  18 
years.  2004.  Side  and 
box  plaited  skirt  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  10  and  18 
years.  The  10-year 
size  blouse  will  re¬ 
quire  1%  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  in.  wide, 
1%  yds.  40  or  44. 
The  10  -  year  size 
skirt  will  require  3% 
yds.  of  material  40 
in.  wide,  3%  yds.  44 
or  54.  Each  20  cents. 


2071.  Girls’  dress, 
4  to  10  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  in.  wide, 
2%  yds.  44,  1%  yds. 
54.  20  cents. 


2088.  Girls’  dress, 
8  to  14  years.  The 
medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  3t4  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  in.  wide, 
2%  yds.  44,  2%  yds. 
54.  20  cents. 


9701.  Dress  with 
two-piece  skirt,  34 
to  42  bust.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  5  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  in.  wide, 
4%  yds.  44,  3%  yds. 
54.  Width  at  lower 
edge,  1%  yds.  20 
cents. 


A  Homemade  Dish  Mop 

Take  a  handle  of  light  wood.  10  or  12 
in.  long,  1  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  little  smaller  at  the  top.  From 


pink,  and  a  few  other  scraps  Later, 
when  I  returned  home  I  learned  how  to 
make  the  pretty  linen  handkerchiefs,  with 
the  colored  threads  drawn  in,  and  sent 
her  some.  She  wrote  and  asked  me  to 
make  a  rag  for  a  friend,  asking  my  price ; 
she  also  got  orders  for  the  handkerchiefs. 
Just  from  that  small  start,  I  now  have 
orders  for  several  dozen  handkerchiefs, 
and  am  crocheting  rugs  every  spare  min¬ 
ute.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  rag  rugs,  made  nearly 
any  way.  I  made  one  in  white  and  rose 
color.  I  colored  the  rags  with  red  dye. 

I  made  the  center  solid  pink,  then  a  row 
of  white  and  pink  torn  very  narrow,  cro¬ 
cheted  together,  and  then  I  sewed  the 
rags,  one  pink  strand  nearly  a  yard  long, 
then  a  white  strand  half  as  long,  then 
ended  up  with  plain  pink.  I  make 
the  rugs  about  one  yard  across,  round 
ones,  for  $2.  Larger  ones  I  charge  more 
for.  I  think  one  can  get  more  orders 
and  really  make  more  money  if  they  do 
not  charge  too  much.  I  am  making  a 
yellow  and  white  rug  now.  Any  combi¬ 
nation  of  colors  will  make  a  pretty  rug. 

I  make  the  handkerchiefs  of  pure  linen. 
I  buy  it  here  in  Texas  from  $1.50  to  $2 
per  yard,  draw  the  threads  for  11  inches 
square,  thus  making  nine  from  a  yard. 
I  get  50  cents  apiece  for  them.  That 
may  not  seem  much  to  some,  as  they  sell 
in  some  places  for  .$1,  but  the  work  is 


easy  and  if  one  just  gets  a  start  usually 
one  has  more  orders  at  that  price  than 
one  can  fill.  I  hope  some  of  the  farm 
women  will  try  to  do  as  I  have.  I  am 
sure  they  will  feel  repaid.  If  one  could 
introduce  the  work  in  a  resort  the  results 
would  be  good,  I  am  sure. 

MRS.  M.  H.  M. 


The  Game,  “Adverbs” 

This  is  most  enjoyable,  for  older  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults.  While  one  player  goes 
out  of  the  room  the  others  choose  an  ad¬ 
verb,  and  when  the  absent  player  comes 
in  they  answer  all  questions  he  may  ask, 
in  a  manner  to  illustrate  or  act  out  the 
adverb  chosen.  For  instance,  if  the  word 
agreed  upon  were  “slowly,”  all  must 
speak  with  deliberation  in  replying  to  the 
questions,  which  should  be  asked  in  turn 
of  each  person  in  the  room.  When  the 
questioner  guesses  the  word  he  must  in¬ 
dicate  which  player  has  helped  him 
most,  and  that  one  becomes  the  next  ques¬ 
tioner.  Some  of  the  most  easy  adverbs 
to  illustrate  are  rapidly,  softly,  loudly, 
sadly,  smilingly,  laughingly,  lazily,  short¬ 
ly,  untruthfully,  brokenly,  carelessly,  af¬ 
fectionately,  drowsily;  among  those  which 
require  a  little  more  ability  in  acting,  and 
produce  most  amusement,  are  reproach¬ 
fully,  irritably,  reflectively,  conceitedly, 
flatteringly,  abruptly,  hesitatingly,  pom¬ 
pously,  precisely,  animatedly,  enthusias¬ 
tically,  menacingly,  wistfully,  tearfully, 
respectfully,  ceremoniously,  stammeringly, 
patriotically,  verbosely,  evasively,  poet¬ 
ically.  If  the  word  chosen  were  “cere¬ 
moniously,”  all  players  should  rise  to¬ 
gether  and  bow  when  the  questioner  comes 
into  the  room,  then  rise  in  turn  and  bow, 
when  addressed,  and  after  answering  the 
question  asked,  turn  and  formally  intro¬ 
duce  the  player  next  to  the  speaker.  The 
more  far-fetched  and  absurd  the  answers 
the  better,  provided  that  they  are  given 
in  the  proper  manner.  T  have  heard  a 
person  reply,  when  the  adverb  to  be  acted 
was  “flatteringly,”  and  when  the  question 
was  “What  is  your  favorite  color?”  “Why, 
whatever  color  you  happen  to  be  wearing 
always  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all !”  and  the  next  player,  upon 
being  asked  “Did  you  walk  or  ride  in 
coming  here  tonight?”  replied  “I  walked, 
but  the  distance  did  not  seem  long  to  me, 
because  of  the  pleasure  I  had  in  expecting 
to  meet  you  here  !”  Strange  to  say,  “nat¬ 
urally”  is  one  of  the  hardest  words  to 
guess,  though  not  so  hard  ns  “evasively.” 
“Patriotically”  and  “poetically”  may  be 
made  very  amusing  by  dragged  in  quota¬ 
tions,  singing  of  a  snatch  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  etc.  G.  A.  T. 


Amusing  the  Little  Folks 

Amusing  children  is  a  problem,  yet 
there  are  many  little  things  that  are  a 
great  help.  A  pair  of  small,  blunt  scis¬ 
sors,  an  old  catalog  and  a  tin  pan  figure 
prominently  in  my  early  recollections.  I 
cut  paper  “carpet  rags”  into  the  pan  by 
the  hour.  Of  course  I  know  now  that  the 
pan  kept  the  paper  from  scattering  over 
the  floor,  but  then  I  thought  it  quite  a 
privilege  to  play  with  it.  The  blunt  scis¬ 
sors  are  fine  for  cutting  out  paper  dolls, 
too. 

A  slate  should  be  part  of  the  play 
equipment,  and  crayons  are  usually  liked  ; 
magazines  have  many  pictures  that,  can 
be  colored  and  flower  and  garden  catalogs 
also  furnish  material.  Teach  the  little 
folks  the  proper  colors  to  use  for  different 
flowers.  For  a  small  child  the  grease 
crayons  are  more  easily  handled  than  the 
pencil  crayons. 

Corncobs  make  log  cabins,  pigpens,  etc., 
and  are  easily  obtained  an  a  farm. 

Save  the  empty  spools ;  they  are  as  good 
as  blocks  for  building  towers,  arches  and 
pyramids.  A  set  of  dominoes  will  afford 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure  either  as  blocks 
or  for  the  regular  game. 

A  soft  rubber  ball  that  will  not  hurt 
the  children  if  struck  by  it  will  afford 
much  enjoyment,  and  for  the  wee  ones  a 
crocheted  or  knitted  ball  is  the  thing,  as 
they  can  hold  it  better. 

Let  the  little  folks  make  scrapbooks  on 
rainy  days ;  they  can  cut  out  pictures  and 
little  stories  and  with  a  bottle  of  library 
paste  will  keep  busy  for  hours.  I  used  to 
beg  all  the  canceled  stamps  from  old  let¬ 
ters  to  ornament  my  first  scrapbook. 

Letter  paper  and  candy  boxes  make  fine 
houses  for  paper  dolls.  Turned  on  the 
side,  they  can  be  the  walls  of  rooms  Which 
are  carpeted  with  fancy  paper  napkins. 
Open  spaces  are  left  for  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  small  boxes  being  used  for  the  bay 
windows.  A  child  can  spend  hours  plan¬ 
ning  a  house,  and  it  is  really  educational. 
One  value  of  the  box-house  is  that  the 
boxes  furnish  places  for  the  dolls  to  be 
kept  when  playtime  is  over,  one  big  box 
serving  as  a  receptacle  for  all  the  smaller 
ones.  These  houses  can  be  built  on  a 
table  if  the  floor  is  too  cold.  The  lower 
steps  of  the  stairs  was  the  favorite  loca¬ 
tion  in  our  home,  as  the  stairway  is  open 
and  in  a  warm  room. 

Every  little  girl  should  have  a  small 
broom.  A  five-year-old  neighbor  sweeps 
the  whole  house  every  time  her  mother 
does,  and  always  wears  a  tiny  blue  apron 
when  engaged  in  such  housewifely  tasks. 

A  piece  of  salt-rising  bread  dough  can 
be  molded  into  pigs  and  various  forms. 
It  is  practically  as  good  as  modeling  clay 
or  putty  and  is  absolutely  harmless. 

Dressing  np  in  old  skirts  and  hats  is 
one  of  the  joys  of  childhood,  especially  in 
playing  store  or  keep  house. 

The  kitchen  chairs  can  be  put  one  in 
front  of  the  other  to  make  a  train  and 
then  they  can  travel  all  over  the  country. 

If  the  man  of  the  house  is  handy  with 
tools  he  can  make  a  number  of  play¬ 
things,  such  as  tables,  cradle,  bed,  check¬ 


erboards  and  any  other  toy  to  suit  the  in¬ 
dividual  wants.  One  of  our  neighbors 
made  a  "horse”  out  of  a  piece  of  broom¬ 
stick.  with  a  horse  head  on  one  end  and 
a  little  wheel  on  the  other,  so  it  would  roll 
when  the  little  boy  rode  it.  The  head  was 
cut  out  of  a  board  and  painted. 

Homemade  animals  are  interesting  and 
will  give  as  much  pleasure  as  thd  expen¬ 
sive  ones  from  the  store ;  old  fur  or  wool 
materials  or  scraps  of  canton  flannel  will 
do,  with  shoe  buttons  for  eyes. 

RUTH  \v.  GORDON. 


Cooking  with  Sour  Milk 

Why  waste  sour  milk  when  you  can 
use  it  in  making  these  very  delicious 
dishes?  Sour  milk  is  a  valuable  food ; 
it  assists  in  intestinal  digestion  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  poisonous  bacteria  that  grow 
in  the  intestines  and  cause  such  diseases 
as  hardening  of  the  arteries  and  auto¬ 
intoxication. 

Sour  Milk  Griddle  Cakes. — Mix  and 
sift  together  2 V2  cups  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  DA  teaspoons  soda;  add  two 
cups  of  sour  milk  and  one  egg  well  beaten. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  hot,  greased  grid¬ 
dle  and  bake  to  a  golden  brown  on  both 
sides.  Serve  with  butter  and  maple 
syrup. 

Sour  Milk  Biscuit. — Two  cups  flour, 
three  tablespoons  shortening,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one-half  teaspoon  baking  soda,  one 
cup  sour  milk.  Sift  flour  and  salt  in  a 
bowl,  rub  shortening  lightly  into  them. 
Stir  soda  into  milk  until  it  effervesces, 
and  then  add  to  the  flour.  Turn  out  on  a 
•floured  board,  knead  lightly  until  smooth, 
roll  out  one-quarter  inch  thick,  cut  with 
biscuit  cutter,  place  on  greased  tin  and 
bake  from  12  to  15  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

'Sour  Milk  Pudding.  —  One  cup  stale 
cornbread,  two  cups  sour  milk,  one  egg, 
one-half  teaspoon  soda,  one-half  cup  rais¬ 
ins,  one-fourtli  teaspoon  cinnamon,  four 
tablespoons  molasses.  Crumble  bread  and 
soak  it  in  sour  milk  one-half  hour;  add 
beaten  egg,  the  raisins,  soda  and  spice 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  it  begins 
to  set.  Then  spread  the  molasses  over 
the  top  and  bake  until  firm,  with  a  rich, 
brown  caramel  crust. 

Sour  Cream  Pie. — One  cup  sour  cream, 
one-half  cup  chopped  raisins,  one-half  cup 
granulated  sugar,  two  egg  yolks,  pinch  of 
spice,  the  same  of  salt,  one-half  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Beat  all  together,  turn  into  an 
uncooked  pastry  shell  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  until  firm.  Make  a  meringue 
of  the  egg  white,  stiffly  beaten,  and  five 
tablespoons  granulated  sugar,  and  brown 
in  a  slow  oven. 

Cream  Gingerbread. — One  cup  sour 
cream,  one  cup  molasses,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  2%  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  gin¬ 
ger,  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Mix  and  sift 
dry  ingredients:  mix  cream  and  molasses 
and  blend  with  the  dry  ingredients.  Bake 
in  muffin  tins  25  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Sour  Cream  Cake. — ’One  cup  sugar,  two 
cups  flour,  one  egg,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  one  cup  sour  cream,  one  tablespoon 
baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Sift  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  ;  add  beaten  egg  and  cream  alter¬ 
nately.  Pour  into  a  greased  tin  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven. 

Sour  Milk  Doughnuts. — Sift  together 
five  cups  of  sifted  flour,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt,  one-half  teaspoon  ground  mace  or 
grated  nutmeg,  one-half  teaspoon  soda  and 
four  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Beat  three 
eggs,  add  one  cup  sugar  and  beat  again  ; 
add  one  cup  hot  mashed  potato  in  which 
one  tablespoon  of  shortening  has  been 
melted  and  two-thirds  cup  thick,  sour 
milk  ;  add  the  liquid  to  the  dry  mixture 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Knead  slightly,  roll 
into  a  sheet,  cut  in  circles  and  frv  in  hot 
fat. 

Raisin  and  Buttermilk  Bread. — Sift 
four  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
teaspoon  soda  and  two  teaspoons  cream 
of  tartar  into  a  bowl,  rub  in  five  table¬ 
spoons  of  fat ;  add  three  tablespoons 
sugar,  one  cup  seedless  raisins,  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  sufficient  buttermilk  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  Make  into  a  smooth, 
round* 1  roll  ;  cut.  divide  into  four  pieces, 
lay  on  a  greased  tin.  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  25  minutes.  This  will  make 
four  small  loaves,  mrs.  F.  w.  stillman. 


Keeping  Sliced  Bacon 

I  notice  your  request  for  method  of 
keeping  bacon  in  glass  jars.  Following 
is  my  way :  Slice  bacon  as  for  the  table, 
pack  in  sterilized  glass  jars,  put  on  new 
rubber  and  top,  partly  seal.  Set  in  pan 
and  put  in  oven.  Leave  in  oven  until  can 
is  nearly  full  of  grease  and  liquid  and  is 
seen  to  be  boiling  up.  Remove  and  seal. 
I  did  both  ham  and  bacon  last  year  this 
way,  and  it  kept  perfectly  until'  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  would  have  kept  longer  if  there 
had  been  more  of  it.  I  also  do  sausage 
in  the  Fall  when  I  make  it,  and  it  keeps 
just  as  well.  m.  s.  t. 

On  page  602  you  ask  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  had  any  experience  in  pack¬ 
ing  sliced  bacon  in  jars.  Yes,  we  have, 
and  can  assure  you  it  is  just  like  fresh 
sliced  bacon.  As  to  how  long  it  will  keep, 
do  not  know,  since  we  are  very  fond  of  it, 
but  keeps  well  through  Summer.  Especial 
care  must  be  used  in  packing  tight  in  jar, 
so  as  to  exclude  all  air.  Following  is  the 
rule  and  use,  either  for  ham  or  bacon, 
only  we  pack  ham  in  stoneware  because 
crocks  are  larger :  Slice  and  remove  all 
rind  and  bone,  then  pack  in  jars,  packing 
tight  to  exclude  all  air.  The  tighter  it  is 
packed  the  better  it  will  keep.  Fill  jar 
within  one-half  inch  of  top,  then  run  lard 
over  the  top  to  seal.  Put  covers  on  and 
keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  L.  E.  N. 


Tennessee  Notes 

“Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  singing  con¬ 
vention  ;  we’ve  room  for  two  more,  and 
let  Lee  come.”  Such  was  the  welcome 
query  from  some  friends.  I  have  become 
a  regular  gadabout,  every  chance  to  go 
offered  is  accepted,  because — well,  one 
just  cannot  rest  at  home,  and  it  removes 
the  blues  a  bit  to  get  out  among  old-time 
friends. 

We  started  Sarly,  and  how  fresh  the  air 
was,  how  green  the  fields,  how  fair  and 
prosperous  looking,  the  waving  wheat  and 
barley.  It  reminded  me  of  my  oft-fancied 
vision  of  the  ocean.  How  I  have  longed 
for  just  one  glimpse  of  the  briny  deep,  to 
be  just  once  out  of  sight  of  land.  I  used 
to  tell  them  that  if  I  never  was  lucky 
enough  to  visit  the  seaside  in  life,  I  hoped 
to  go  by  on  my  way  to  that  land  of  free¬ 
dom.  Do  you  know  I  think  that  in  the 
spirit  world  we  can  go  where  we-  will, 
and  scale  the  heights  Ave  desire  to  climb, 
if  Ave  only  do  our  best  here  ! 

We  passed  houses  small,  large  and  me¬ 
dium-sized  ;  one  large,  old-fahsioned  brick 
Avhose  Avails  Avere  beginning  to  crumble, 
one  little,  old  log  cabin  with  a  mud  chim¬ 
ney  leaning  to  the  east  like  a  pale  flower 
toward  the  sun.  IIow  I  did  long  for  a 
<  amera  to  show  you  just  how  old-fash¬ 
ioned  it  looked,  as  well  as  the  old  white- 
headed  couple  avIio  stood  in  the  little 
porch  behind  a  cluster  of  vines,  peering 
out  at  the  passers-by.  Just  below  the 
house  Avas  the  clearest  spring  and  Avee 
log  spring-house,  green  Avith  moss,  and 
surrounded  by  rocks,  while  over  all  a 
giant  weeping  AvilloAV  drooped  its  protect¬ 
ing  branches.  On  our  return  we  sam¬ 
pled  the  water,  and  found  it  to  be  just 
as  good  as  it  looked,  and  found,  too,  an 
old-fashioned  gourd,  with  a  long  handle, 
to  drink  from. 

The  singing  convention  was  in  a  one¬ 
time  prosperous  country  town.  Today  it 
is  dead ;  the  railroad  failed  to  come. 
Six  stores,  a  tannery,  mill,  postofiiee, 
shops  and  many  dwelling  houses  are  de¬ 
serted,  falling  into  decay.  Years  ago  a 
fire  gutted  the  main  part  of  the  town, 
and  it  looks  like  an  old,  deserted  grave¬ 
yard.  The  church  Avas  only  large 
enough  to  hold  the  classes,  so  we  specta¬ 
tors  had  to  use  the  outside.  We  could 
hear  some  parts  of  the  songs,  and  even 
while  uncomfortably  Avarm,  Ave  had  an 
enjoyable  time.  About  two  o’clock  clouds 
came  boiling  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  were  busy  seeking  shelter.  How  it 
did  rain,  hail,  thunder  and  blow !  The 
street  was  covered  Avith  yellow,  muddy 
Avater,  that  played  havoc  Avith  white  slip¬ 
pers  and  dresses.  The  clouds  blew  away 
and  the  sun  shone,  and  Ave  found  the  hard 
rain  had  not  extended  beyond  the  rock 
road  until  we  Avere  nearly  home ;  then 
there  had  been  quite  a  shower,  and  the 
slick  road  made  the  driver  dance  the  tur 
key  trot  with  the  car ;  but  we  reached 
home  safe.  There  was  churning  to  do, 
supper  to  prepare,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family  to  tell  all  about  the  trip, 
but  it  Avas  sure  enjoyable,  and  I  feel  bet¬ 
ter.  even  if  I  am  tired. 

On  the  Avhole  trip  I  saw  only  four 
apple  trees  that  shoAved  up  Avith  fruit. 
Blackberry  vines  were  loaded,  though,  and 
I  think  they  will  be  the.  only  dependence. 
What  a  raking  and  scraping  of  berries 
there  will  be !  They  say  there  will  be 
plenty  of  huckleberries  in  the  mountains. 

A  gang  of  young  chickens  has  located 
the  peas ;  I  fear  I  am  not  going  to  enjoy 
many  of  the  shelled  peas.  The  Avorms 
are  gaining  on  me  in  the  cabbage  patch. 
We  have  had  one  mess  of  early  potatoes 
out  of  the  Fall  planting.  We  have  eight 
turkeys  out  of  our  first  hatch  of  20  and 
21  two  Aveeks  old.  Lee  is  the  turkey  boy  ; 
he  laments  over  their  loss,  but  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  raise  them  Avith  a 
chicken  hen. 

Speaking  of  bottoming  chairs,  a  friend 
of  mine  used  the  ordinary  binder  twine 
to  rebottom  a  number  or  chairs,  folloAving 
the  same  design  in  weaving  the  bottoms 
that  was  used  in  the  original  chairs. 
After  finishing  the  chairs  were  painted, 
and  the  bottoms  as  well ;  they  are  yet 
giving  good  service.  MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


How  I  Reseated  Chairs 

I  had  a  couple  of  flag-bottomed  chairs 
given  me.  From  one  the  bottom  was 
gone;  the  other  had  part  still  on.  I 
picked  it  out  as  I  repaired  the  other  and 
followed  the  pattern  and  succeeded  in 
making  a  nice-looking  job  of  it. 

I  gathered  cat-tail  flags  just  before  the 
September  frosts ;  spread  them  in  the 
shade  to  dry  and  toughen.  I  threw  away 
the  long  stalk  the  tail  was  on.  When 
the  flags  were  dry  I  put  a  few  at  a  time 
in  warm  Avater  in  the  wash  boiler  to 
soften.  When  they  seemed  soft  enough 
not 'to  break.  I  selected  enough  of  uneven 
lengths  to  make  a  rope  about  the  size 
of  my  little  fingei-.  twisted  them  into  a 
hard  rope.  At  the  left-hand  corner  of 
the  frame  I  passed  the  cord  under  from 
the  inside  up  over  the  outside,  leaving 
a  finger  length  out,  keeping  the  long  cord 
in  my  right  hand.  Wind  around  once ; 
pass  the  long  cord  under  the  back  round 
of  frame  of  the  seat,  bring  the  cord  up 
over,  close  to  the  corner  post,  pass  cord 
tinder  where  you  started,  up  over  round. 
Take  care  to  keep  the  short  end  under 
the  long  cord  to  bind  it  fast.  The  work 
is  all  over  and  under,  going  clear  round, 
keeping  the  work  firm  and  close.  After 
you  pass  the  corners  the  work  will  be 
straight  for  a  while;  then  plan  for  the 
other  corners.  working  toward  the  cor¬ 
nel’s.  Your  last  end  of  cord  should  meet 
the  plain,  straight  seam  near  the  middle 
of  your  seat.  Tuck  the  end  through  to 
1o,e  under  side;  do  not  cut  it  off  until  it 
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is  dry.  Keep  the  flag  seat  painted  to 
make  it  last. 

As  fast  as  one  of  the  strands  begins 
to  get  short,  lay  a  longer  one  from  your 
Avet  ones  alongside  and  twist  it  to  lengthen 
out  your  cord,  and  keep  it  the  same  thick¬ 
ness.  Keep  your  loose  flags  in  soak  to 
soften  until  your  work  is  done. 

Binding  twine  or  water  elm  bark  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way.  The  bark  can 
be  woven  like  the  old  splint-bottom  chairs. 
To  do  this,  first  cover  the  seat  frame 
loosely,  going  clear  around  the  frame 
loosely  one  Avay.  With  another  strip  of 
bark,  +hen  darn  the  strip  in  to  the  upper 
layer  c  f  bark,  the  same  as  you  would  darn 
a  sock.  When  you  get  across  do  not  turn 
round,  but  pass  the  bark  under  the  seat, 
and  come  over  the  outside  of  the  round 
where  you  started,  going  over  tAvo  strips 
and  under  one.  Fasten  by  tucking  the 
end  under  the  other  strips  at  the  finish. 

MRS.  J.  H.  B. 


Overcoming  Shiftlessness 

I  Avas  much  interested  in  the  letter  of 
the  woman  who  wrote  recently  deploring 
the  dilapidated  conditions  about  her  home, 
and  asking  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  aid  her  in  her 
campaign  for  impi’ovement.  I  am  sure 
the  sentiment  of  that  letter  will  find  an 
echo  iii  many  hearts.  There  are  many 
otherxvise  good  men  Avho  try  the  orderly, 
beauty-loving  souls  of  their  wives  almost 
beyond  endurance.  I  remember  a  much¬ 
loved  uncle  of  mine,  who  was  of  this  type. 
Why  is  it  that  these  careless,  happy-go- 
lucky  persons  are  usually  lovable?  All 
ray  life  my  aunt  endured  fallen  fences, 
flapping  boards,  and  weather-beaten,  un¬ 
painted  surfaces,  and  she,  poor  soul,  was 
the  personification  of  neatness.  Every¬ 
thing  on  their  farm  looked  as  if  it  needed 
a  prop.  My  uncle,  of  course,1 *was  always 
“going  to  ”  repair  things,  but.  neverthe¬ 
less,  “By-and-by  and  Afterwhile  arrived 
at  the  house  of  Never,”  for  him,  just  as 
they  do  for  everyone  else.  My  aunt,  Avith 
the  aid  of  saw,  hammer  and  nails,  with 
the  help  of  her  boy  as  soon  as  he  became 
old  enough,  kept  the  house  and  immediate 
surroundings  in  a  semblance  of  repair; 
but,  of  course,  there  Avas  much  that  she 
could  not  do. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  just  one  remedy 
for  this  situation  :  The  wife  must  take 
things  into  her  own  hands.  Let  her  in¬ 
form.  her  husband  that  unless  the  needed 
repairs  are  made  by  a  certain  time  she 
Avill  hire  a  man  to  do  it.  And  then  act 
accordingly !  But,  above  all,  I  would 
train  my  children  to  keep  their  belongings 
“ship-shape,”  for  the  sake  of  themselves 
and  the  families  they  may  have.  A  Avife 
is  certainly  justified  in  taking  any  meas¬ 
ures  that  will  relieve  the  situation.  “Des- 
perate  diseases  require  desperate  reme¬ 
dies.”  Apropos  of  this  I  am  reminded  of 
a  story  that  a  friend  of  mine  used  to  tell. 
Her  husband  was  one  of  the  good,  care¬ 
less  husbands  who  love  their  wives,  but 
sometimes  forgot  that  the  woodpile  needs 
replenishing.  She  bore  avith  his  shift¬ 
lessness  in  this  regard  as  long  as  she 
could,  and  then  decided  to  teach  him  a  les¬ 
son.  One  bright,  sunshiny  day  company 
arrived,  and  my  friend  rocked  placidly  on 
the  porch  with  husband  and  guests.  As 
the  dinner  hour  approached  the  good  man 
looked  uneasily  at  his  wife,  who  seemed 
to  be  unaware  of  the  time.  A  half  hour 
passed,  but  still  her  rocking  chair  swayed 
back  and  forth.  Finally  he  ventured  : 

“Isn’t  it  about  time  for  dinner,  Mar- 
thy?” 

“As  soon  as  the  kettle  boils,  Henry,” 
she  replied  in  xinruffled  tones.  “I  have  it 
setting  in  the  sun.  There  isn’t  any 
Avood.” 

Needless  to  say  that  man  connected  up 
Avith  the  axe  and  woodpile  in  record 
time,  and  it  never  was  necessary  for  his 
wife  again  to  make  use  of  the  sun  for 
cooking  purposes.  Perhaps  if  some  other 
Avives  would  emulate  her  spirit,  shiftless, 
easy-going  husbands  might  be  brought  to 
their  senses.  It  is  worth  trying  at  any 
rate.  mbs.  ciiarles  Johnson. 


Teach  Reverence 

Phrenologists  of  a  bygone  generation 
were  wont  to  assert  that  venei-ation  i3 
born  with  one,  rather  than  inculcated, 
and  pointed  to  either  “bump”  or  depres¬ 
sion  on  the  top  of  the  head  to  prove 
their  contention.  Let  the  argument  stand 
or  fall  by  its  own  proof;  but,  like  every 
other  ti*ait,  commendable  or  less  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  it  may  be  fostered  or*  discouraged. 

Fashion  is  largely  responsible  for  many 
a  virtue  or  defect,  and  who  Avill  deny  that 
flippancy  is  too  much  in  order  among  to¬ 
day’s  youth  and  beauty?  We  have  swung 
to  the  extx’eme  opposed  to  that  courted  by 
our  grandsires,  Avhen  the  Sabbath  began 
at  sundown  of  a  Saturday  night,  and  no 
stewing  or  brewing  was  permitted  on  the 
premises,  and  the  children  had  to  walk 
tiptoe  and  converse  in  whispers,  with  two 
meetings  of  several  hours’  length  each. 
Nowadays  “the  folks”  go  autoing  instead 
of  to  church,  and  the  youngsters  play  ball 
or  angle  for  minnows.  A  blissful  medium 
is  struck  by  the  thoughtful  few,  who 
make  the  day  of  rest  the  pleasantest  of 
seven  to  growing  children,  not  ignoring 
sacred  sei’vice,  but  neither  insisting  upon 
observance  so  confining,  to  the  rebellion 
of  muscle  and  brain.  Church  in  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon  and  evening  was  sufficient 
to  set  the  prejudice  of  any  sensible  boy 
against  all  things  religious.  Girls — or 
some  gii’ls — take  kindly  to  interests  of 
that  nature,  and  if  influenced  judiciously 
Avill  early  learn  to  enjoy  the  doings  of 
their  denomination,  especially  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  home  and  foreign  miesions, 


Boys  must  be  handled  with  greater  di¬ 
plomacy. 

Something  novel  may  be  planned  for 
evei’y  Aveek  end.  Even  parents  in  moder¬ 
ate  circumstances  may  provide  a  treat, 
new  for  the  seventh  day,  and  a  family 
reunion  ought  never  be  skipped  when 
membei-s  are  within  possible  reach  of 
home.  The  palate  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  children’s  lives  that  it  can  be  no 
sacrilege  to  make  Sunday  a  red-letter 
event  by  setting  a  better  table.  Various 
dishes  may  be  prepared  on  the  side  for 
that  occasion ;  the  best  table  service  may 
then  be  put  to  use  and  advantage ;  and 
in  Summer  one  meal  every  week  can  be 
celebrated  in  garden  or  grove.  In  a  hun¬ 
dred  ways  may  Sunday  and  thoughtful 
home  oversight  be  associated  together  in 
the  sons’  and  daughters’  minds- — a  bene¬ 
diction  when  that  home  has  gone  out  of 
their  lives  forever.  It  can  be  made  the 
pleasantest  day  of  all,  though  quietly 
different  —  different  clothes,  different 
amusements,  though  storms  keep  every¬ 
body  home  from  church. 

The  far-seeing  parent  makes  the  min¬ 
ister  and  family  familiar  guests,  thus 
showing  the  children  in  what  esteem  the 
calling  is  held.  The  children  ai*e  led  to 
gather  flowers  for  the  pulpit  and  taught 
to  adorn  it,  so  cultivating  an  aesthetic 
sense  along  with  reverence.  And  Avhile 
revering  the  cloth,  respect  for  the  aged 
will  not  come  amiss.  The  tendency  to 
jostle  the  feeble  in  life’s  race  is  to  be 
deplored.  The  physically  crippled  or 
mentally  decrepit  call  for  unbounded  pity. 
Said  a  man  in  his  seventies:  “Someone 
has  said  that  criminals  are  they  whose 
sense  of  pity  is  undeveloped.  When  a 
boy  I  saw  a  woman  slip  and  fall  on  the 
(jcy  pavement.  With  other  ui-chins  I 
laughed.  As  she  got  to  her  feet  she 
looked  me  in  the  face  and  rebuked  me 
Avith  :  ‘Never  laugh  at  the  unfortunate.’ 
Then  I  saw  that  she  Avas  lame.  I  have 
never  forgotten  her  lesson.”  Teach  the 
boy  and  girl  to  look  Avith  reverence  at 
those  on  whom  time  or  fate  has  laid  a 
heavy  hand.  Teach  them  to  hold  the 
Creator’s  name  in  aAve,  and  to  regard  as 
holy  the  human  body  as  abode  of  the 
child  of  a  king.  And  while  we  are  bow- 
ing  low  to  the  golden  calf  and  the  brain 
that  can  acquii’e  its  possession,  teach  the 
coming  man  and  woman  to  revere  noble¬ 
ness,  even  when  clothed  in  rags. 

LILLIAN  TROTT. 


Oatmeal  Bread 

Can  you  .  give  me  a  recipe  for  oatmeal 
bi’ead  that  needs  to  be  raised  only  once? 

MRS.  j.  s. 

We  do  not  knoAv  of  any  oatmeal  bread 
that  is  only  risen  once.  The  folloAving  is 
a  standard  recipe,  which  we  prefer  to 
any  other : 

Tavo  cups  oatmeal,  ’  2%  cups  water, 
five  cups  white  flour,  one-half  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one-half  yeast  cake,  one  table¬ 
spoon  shortening,  one  tablespoon  salt,  two 
tablespoons  sugai*.  Soak  oatmeal  in  two 
cups  of  boiling  water,  let  stand  one  hour. 
Mix  molasses  shortening,  salt  and  sugar, 
add  to  oatmeal,  then  add  flour  and  yeast 
dissolved  in  one-half  cup  warm  water. 
The  dough  is  very  stiff,  but  softens  Avith 
rising.  Let  rise  over  night ;  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  stir  down,  let  rise  again,  then  mold, 
left  rise  in  the  tins,  and  bake  like  any 
other  bread. 


May’s  Mincemeat 

One  cup  cooked  beef,  three  cups 
chopped  sour  apples,  one  cup  meat  fat  or 
butter,  one  cup  seeded  raisins,  one  cup 
seedless  raisins,  one-quai’ter  cup  finely 
chopped  citron,  1%  cups  brown  sugar, 
one  lemon,  one  orange  (juice  and  grated 
rind),  one  rounded  teaspoon  salt,  one 
scant  teaspoon  each  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 
meg,  one-half  teaspoon  each  allspice  and 
cloves,  one-quarter  teaspoon  black  pepper, 
one  cup  strong  coffee,  one  cup  cider  or 
canned  fruit  juice.  This  rule  makes  fi*om 
four  to  six  pies,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plates.  It  can  be  made  very  easily 
and  quickly  from  materials  that  are  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  house,  and  the  proportions  are 
right  for  a  satisfactory  all-around  pie. 
This  was  the  favorite  rule  of  an  old  New 
England  housekeeper,  and  was  made  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  year  after  her  family  became 
small.  CLARA.  P. 


Savannah  Cake 

One-half  cup  shortening,  1)4  cups 
sugar,  one  cup  milk,  one-quarter  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  nutmeg,  two  eggs, 
2)4  cups  flour,  four  teaspoons  powder,  1 
teaspoon  cinnamon.  Cream  shortening 
add  sugar  and  beaten  eggs.  Mix  well 
and  add  (sifted  together)  half  the 
flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and  spices ;  add 
milk  and  remainder  of  dry  ingredients. 
Bake  tAvo-thirds  of  this  batter  in  tAvo 
greased  layer  tin«,  and  to  remaining  third 
add  one  tablespoon  cocoa  which  has  been 
mixed  with  one  tablespoon  boiling  water. 
Use  this  for  middle  layer.  Bake  layers 
in  hot  oven  15  or  20  minutes.  Put  the 
folloAving  filling  and1  icing  between  layers 
and  on  top  of  cake  : 

Two  tablespoons  butter,  one  tablespoon 
cocoa,  two  cups  confectioners’  sugar, 
three  tablespoons  strong  coffee,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla  extract.  Cream  butter,  add 
sugar  and  cocoa  very  slowly,  beating  un¬ 
til  light  and  fluffy  ;  add  vanilla  and  cof¬ 
fee  slowly,  a  feAv  drops  at  a  time,  making 
soft  enough  to  spread.  e.  J. 


Send  now  for  Special 
Sale  book,  just 
bursting  with  wonder¬ 
ful  shoe  values — di¬ 
rect  from  the  maker's 
last  to  your  foot.  Not  a 
penny  of  middlemen's 
profits  to  pay.  Send 
name  and  address 
now  tc 


Quickstep  Shoe  Co. 
Dept.  X?1 
Boston,  Mass. 


FROM  THE  SALE  BO-.  _ 


t -  ■■■  ■■  ■■■■■  -  - - 

Gut  Cookinq 
Tinted  Labor  V% 

Enjoy  advantages  of  a  NATIONAL  Pressure 

Aluminum  Cooker.  Cookg  entire  meal  at  onetime,  over  one 
burner,  in  30  minutes.  Saves  labor,  time  and  fuel. 
No  scorching.  No  mixing  of  flavors.  Solves  servant  prob¬ 
lem.  Write  for  booklet. 


We  also  make  the  NATIONAL  Steel  Canner  for  "U.S. 
Cold-Pack”  Canning.  Least  expensive  way.  Free  book . 
Write  today . 


HAAG  &  HAAG 


Orange  and  Cherry  True  Fruit 
Home  Beverage  Flavors 


(  There  Is  a  Picnic  in  Every  Package) 

For  the  whole  family.  Church  ISociables, 
Auto  Trips,  Picnics.  Clubs,  Camps,  Festi¬ 
vals.  etc.  One  package  makes  Syrup  for 
32  glasses.  Mailed  upon  receipt  of  40c  in 
U.  S.A.;  50c  in  Canada. 


HAAG  &  HAAG,  Inc.,  Rochetter,  New  York 


L 


Combination  Offer 

Gillies’  A-RE-CO. 

lbs.  COFFEE 

Bean  or  Ground 

3  Sample  Mixed 

lbs.  TEA 

Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOITR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  Years  New  York  City 


Kill  RatsSS 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Dauysz  Virus. 

CvaA  Rnrtl/  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
1  *  W  UUUIV  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 

and  how  to  get  some. 

0.  A.  Virus,  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


See  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  June  18,  Page  839 


100  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


R  1  CCS 

A  piogressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  >or 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GRADUATES  enabled 
to  earn  living  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Large  farm 
in  the  lierkshires.  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  are  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction 
Students  taught  lo  DO  things  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake.  manly,  ambitious  boys.  Write  for  Booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster  Lakeville,  Conn. 


KeepYourSkin-Pores 
Active  and  Healthy 
With  Cuticura  Soap 

Soap, Ointment.Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For  samples 
address.  CuticuraLaboratorieg.Dept.  V,  Malden, Mass. 


[When  you  write  ad- •(, -risers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Milks  4  Cows 


This  is  our  hand-operated  4-cow  milker;  we  also  have 
a  2-cow  milker  ($123)  on  which  we  offer  a  free  trial  (ex¬ 
changeable  for  4-cow  milkers),  and  gasoline  engine  and 
electric  power  milkers. 


at  Once 

the  Milking  Machine 
Sensation  of  1921 

Costs  Half ; 

Does  Double  Work 

{Twice  the  work  of  our  1920  model) 

The  new  PAGE  4-cow 

Milker— operated  by  hand — 
no  gas  engine — no  electricity 
— one  man  milks  4  cows  at 
once.  Little  work— quickly 
done — easiest  of  all  machines 
to  handle— easiest,  by  far,  to 
clean;  the  most  wonderful 
advance  in  milking  machine 
manufacture. 

We  also  have  a  2  cow  milker,  only 

$123!! 


30  Days  Free  Trial! 

In  every  locality  in  which  we  have  no  dealer,  or  agent  or  sales* 

manager,  we  will  send  one  machine  on  30  days’  free  trial  and  at  our  rock-bottom 
price,  direct  from  the  factory;  to  the  first  responsible  farmer  who  asks  for  it.  No 
deposit;  no  C.  O.  D.  30  days  full  free  trial,  you  alone  to  decide.  ACT  QUICK! 


After  trial,  if  satisfactory  keep  the  machine  on  our  IRON 

CLAD  Guarantee. 


Costs  Nothing  to  Install-^!* 

nothing!  Just  the  machine  for  small  herds.  If  you  want  power,  get  our  electric 
or  engine  power  outfits  at  $225  and  up. 


You  milk  right  into  your 

own  ordinary  milk  can;  no  extra 
pails;  no  pipes;  no  pulsators;  no 
tanks.  Amazingly  easy  to  clean. 

Guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 
Guaranteed  to  save  time. 

Guaranteed — the  last  word 

in  sanitary  milking  (one 
creamery  wrote  us  that  the 
most  sanitary  milk  came  from 
farmers  using  the  PAGE  Milker). 

And— 

Guaranteed: 

Action  alterable  to  suit  every 
cow  separately.  Instantly  adapted  to 
any  cow  according  to  her  disposition 
and  how  easily  or  how  hard  she  milks. 


Book  on  Milking 

Sent  Free ! 


This  book  is  full  of  im¬ 
portant  information  for  the 
man  who  is  thinking  of  get¬ 
ting  any  kind  of  a  milking 
machine  —Get  Posted! 


Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept.  B485 

661  West  Lake  Street,  CbicagOf  HI. 


Please  send  me  your  free  book  on  milking.  Also 
description  of  your  new  model  PAGE  4  cow  Milker, 
and  : 

details  of  your  30-day  1 
hand  operated  model. 


i  your  engine  and  electric  power  models.  Also 
ails  of  your  30-day  free  trial  offer  on  the  2  cow. 


Name 


Address. 


Number  of  cows  . .  . . 

If  you  have  a  milking  machine  now  give  name  of make 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Danger  from  Vaccination  of  Swine 

Does  vaccination  injure  the  breeding 
qualities  of  brood  sows?  I  had  six  sows 
in  Spring  last  year;  in  July  cholera  broke 
out  and  took  two.  I  had  sows  and  boar 
vaccinated,  double  treatment.  The  results 
were  very  poor  afterwards ;  one  sow  had 
11  pigs  and  ate  all;  another  had  13  and 
they  died  with  a  sort  of  yellow  scours. 
One  had  15,  raised  nine  ;  one  had  11,  one 
died  and  she  ate  one.  Then  in  Spring. 
1921,  the  sow  had  15;  in  Fall  of  1920 
gave  birth  to  13  and  all  died  off  with  yel¬ 
low  scours.  They  seemed  to  get  crusty 
around  nose,  legs  and  abdomen,  get  thin, 
then  die.  The  one  which  had  11  last 
Fall  had  13  this  Soring,  and  only  raised 
six.  I  am  puzzled,  and  blame  vaccina¬ 
tion,  as  they  were  all  carrying  young  at 
time  of  operation  and  also  partly  blamed 
concrete  floors  in  pigpen.  I  feed  200  lbs. 
middlings,  100  lbs.  eornmeal.  25  lbs.  tank¬ 
age  and  waste  from  farm.  What  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  given  on  garbage  for  a  hog 

fpprl  *?  t  o 

Iladdonfield,  N.  J. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trouble  you 
have  experienced  with  your  brood  sows 
and  young  pigs  was  occasioned  by  the 
double  treatment  that  was  resorted  to  to 
control  the  outbreak  of  hog  cholera.  Sows 
in  pig  should  not  be  given  the  double 
treatment.  Serum  alone  should  be  used 
in  this  instance,  and  likewise  should  be 


of"  hog  cholera  at  the  station  herd.  Many 
of  the  animals  were  runnihg  temperatures 
and  two  or  three  of  the  animals  died  be¬ 
fore  we  realized  the  conditions.  All  of 
the  sows  in  pig  and  all  of  those  nursing 
pigs  were  given  serum  alone  treatment. 
All  other  animals,  with  the  exception  of 
the  breeding  hoars,  were  given  the  double 
treatment.  The  brood  sows  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  double  treatment  as  soon  as 
their  pigs  were  weaned,  and  our  losses 
were  comparatively  slight.  Nevertheless, 
the  records  clearly  indicate  the  fact  that 
many  pigs  that  were  given  the  double 
treatment  failed  to  grow  and  develop  as 
their  litter  mates  grew  and  developed,  and 
several  of  the  brood  sows  failed  to  breed. 
Iii  other  instances  portions  of  the  ears 
sloughed  off,  and  in  one  instance  an  in¬ 
fection  was  encountered  at  the  point  of 
injection  that  inflicted  a  terrible  wound. 
In  other  cases  several  of  the  young  pigs 
shortly  after  being  farrowed  had  crusty 
ears  and  crusty  tails.  As  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  much  depends  upon  the  potency 
of  the  serum  and  the  condition  of  the 
virus  at  using  time.  Then,  too.  care  must 
he  exercised  in  selecting  and  handling 
the  pigs  during  the  process  of  injection. 
Moreover,  much  is  to  be  gained  by  feed¬ 
ing  the  pigs  judiciously  previous  to  and 
following  the  injection.  It  would  scarcely 
be  plausible  to  associate  the  fact  that 
the  brood  sows  ate  their  pigs  with  the 
fact  that  they  were  treated  with  serum 
or  virus.  This  vice  often  results  from 
too  close  confinement  and  from  injudicious 


The  three  Belgian  mares  shown  in  the  picture  were  raised  by  S.  R.  Witherell  of 
Addison  County,  Vermont.  These  mares  are  full  sisters,  five,  six  and  eight  years 
old.  It  will  still  pay  to  raise  good  specimens  of  heavy  horses.  Many  a  dairy  farm 
could  turn  off  one  or  two  good  colts  each  year  to  advantage.  The  trucks  and  tractors 
can  never  put  the  big.  well-built  horse  out  of  business,  and  the  farm  of  medium  size 

is  the  place  to  raise  him. 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Heare,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Com¬ 
pound.  Relieves  Heaves 
by  correcting  the  cause 
—  Indigestion.  Prevents 
Colic,  Staggers.  Best 
_  Conditioner  and  Worm 

. . .  Kxpeller.  28  years  sale.  Three 

large  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
65c  and  $1.30  per  can  (Includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Booklet 

Free 


NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horso 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  end  today 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

MIMEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.."  461  Fourth  A«e„  Pittsburg,  Pa 


NEWTON’S 


The  first  remedy  for 
Lump  Jaw  was 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Price  $2.60  (War  Tax  Paid) 
and  it  remains  today  the  standard  treatment, 
with  years  of  success  back  of  it,  known  to 
be  of  merit  and  fully  guaranteed.  Don’t 
experiment  with  substitutes.  Use  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  or  bad  the  case  or  what  else  you 
may  have  tried  —  your  money  back  if  Flem¬ 
ing's  Actinoform  ever  fails.  Our  fair  plan 
of  selling,  together  with  full  information  on 
Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment,  is  given  in 
Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  ever  printed  to 
be  given  away.  Contains  192  pages  and  69 
illustrations.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  15  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 

"25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yarde " 


SCAB-CHASE 


cures  itch,  mange  and 
scabies  on  your  ani¬ 
mals,  or  it  does  not 
- cost  you  a  cent.  Abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed.  Liberal  package  $1.50  at  your 
dealer,  or  write  GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  No.  9,  Newport,  Vt. 


A  Succulent 
Vegetable  Feed 


T 


►  Palatable 
and  Nutritious 


Dried 


THE  LARROW/E  MILLING  CO.  DETROIT  MICH. 


used  alone  for  brood  sows  nursing  pigs. 
Otherwise  breeding  animals  are  apt  to 
abort,  or  the  young  when  delivered  will 
be  uneven  in  size,  in  some  instances  de¬ 
formed  and  the  exact  symptoms  that  you 
have  indicated  will  be  present.  When 
brood  sows  nursing  young  pigs  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  double  treatment,  their  milk 
flow  is  very  apt  to  cease,  their  udders  dry 
up  and  unless  the  young  pigs  are  old 
enough  to  wean,  they  are  all  apt  to  he 
lost.  There  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  use  of  the  serum 
simultaneous  treatment  interferes  with 
normal  growing  and  feeding  propensities 
of  the  animals  treated.  There  is  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  to  substantiate  the  claim 
that  in  many  instances  this  condition  pre¬ 
vails.  Not  only  does  this  treatment  fre¬ 
quently  interfere  with  the  pig’s  growing 
tendencies,  but  it  often  interferes  with  an 
animal’s  breeding  propensities.  .  Unfor¬ 
tunately.  however,  in  many  instances 
where  this  condition  prevails  it  is  due 
to  inferior  biological  products,  else  it  has 
been  improperly  administered  by  the  vet¬ 
erinarian.  I  could  cite  many  instances 
of  breeding  herds  in  the  corn  'belt  that 
have  been  absolutely  ruined  by  means  of 
the  double  treatment.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  brood  sows  are  double  treated 
when  they  are  open  and  dry  and  where 
the  pigs  are  given  a  preliminary  treat¬ 
ment  of  serum  previous  to  weaning  and 
the  double  treatment  when  they  weigh 
between  40  and  60  lbs.,  fewer  bad  results 
have  been  encountered.  It  has  been  my 
observation  that  the  use  of  hog  cholera 
serum  and  virus  has  decreased  rather  than 
increased  during  the  past  several  years. 
Many  breeders  have  observed  its  effect 
upon  the  animals’  feeding  and  breeding 
qualities,  and  they  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  using  serum  alone  to  stamp  out  an  out¬ 
break  rather  than  resort  to  the  constant 
use  of  serum  and  virus.  Nevertheless,  a 
great  many  breeders  use  the  double  treat¬ 
ment.  and  many  competent  veterinarians 
are  firm  in  their  ‘belief  that  its  use  is 
clearly  the  best  agency  to  insure  the  herd 
and  protect  the  farmer  against  loss  from 
cholera. 

Several  years  ago  we  had  an  outbreak 


and  improperly  compounded  rations. 
Again,  the  farmer  is  very  apt  to  impose 
conditions  on  the  brood  sow  during  far¬ 
rowing  time  that  are  strange  and  un¬ 
natural  and  very  frequently  she  is  over¬ 
fed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  blood  be¬ 
comes  hot  and  feverish,  and  the  brood  sow 
being  in  a  nervous  condition  any  way 
becomes  ravenous  and  devours  not  only 
the  placental  membranes,  but  swallows  up 
the  umbilical  cord  which  promptly  leads 
to  the  vitals  of  the  pig.  Once  this  occurs, 
the  other  pigs  follow  in  short  order. 

Concerning  your  second  question,  as  to 
the  use  of  garbage  in  swine  feeding,  it 
would  seem  that  you  might  be  interested 
in  circular  No.  40,  issued  by  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  refer  to  city  garbage 
or  to  ordinary  kitchen  refuse.  The  feed¬ 
ing  of  such  garbage  invites  a  great  many 
problems.  The  housewife  is  very  apt  to 
put  broken  glass  or  other  injurious  sub¬ 
stances  into  the  garbage  daily,  and  fre¬ 
quently  gastritis  among  pigs  has  been 
traced  to  this  source.  Then,  too,  city 
garbage  is  very  apt  to  vary  greatly  from 
day  to  day,  and  unless  it  is  cooked  and  de¬ 
greased  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
a  uniform  product  from  day  to  day.  such 
as  will  produce  regular  and  consistent 
gains.  However,  garbage  is  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  swine  feeding  operations,  and 
during  the  war  at  many  of  the  canton¬ 
ments  the  refuse  was  used  in  extensive 
swine-feeding  operations  that  enabled  the 
operators  to  salvage  and  save  a  great 
deal  of  food.  It.  is  my  opinion  that  some 
day  some  process  will  be  devised  for  the 
collection  and  treatment  of  garbage  that 
will  make  it.  possible  to  use  this  product 
extensively  in  swine-feeding  operations.  * 
I‘f  one  is  situated  so  that  he  can  make 
the  garbage  collection  from  a  little  village 
regularly  from  day  to  day  and  provided  he 
takes  the  pains  to  sort  the  garbage  and 
properly  supplement  it  with  other  feeds, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  can  feed  it 
to  pigs  profitably.  It  would  be  necessary, 
however,  to  feed  garbage  collected  in  this 
manner  to  pigs  that  have  been  doubly 
treated,  for  the  liability  of  introducing 
cholera  through  the  use  of  meat  scraps  is 
very  great.  • 
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Pine  Tar  for  Distemper 

This  is  a.  very  simple  remedy  for  dis¬ 
temper  :  Purchase  at.  the  drug:  store  a 
can  of  North  Carolina  pine  tar,  smear  it 
on  the  dog’s  face  from  his  nose  up  be¬ 
tween  his  eyes,  across  his  forehead.  Ite- 
poat  in  two  or  three  days.  He  will  try  to 
nib  it  off  and  roll  in  the  dirt,  hut  it  won’t 
hurt  it.  I  have  cured  three  dogs  with  it 
A  liveryman  who  told  me  of  it  said  he  al¬ 
ways  used  it  on  his  horses. 

Vineland.  N.  .7.  mbs.  H.  c.  w. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  16. — Annual  field  meeting.  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Itari- 
tan,  N.  J. 

July  27-20. — Farmers’  Week  and  Poul¬ 
try  Convention.  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  Amherst.  Mass. 

August  2-5. — ■International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

August  0-12. — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Seattle.  Wash. 

August  16-10. — Annual  Farmers’  and 
Homemakers’  Week,  New  Hampshire  Col¬ 
lege.  Durham.  N.  II . 

November  23-25 — American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  annual  convention,  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  6. — Berkshires.  T.  B.  Mackes- 
sie  and  Milton  Thomas,  Beading  Fair 
Grounds.  Beading,  Pa. 

August  13. — Berkshires.  Annual  Bred 
Sow  Sale.  Sycamore  Farms,  Douglasville, 
Pa.  Carl  Wallace,  manager. 

September  12. — Ilolsteins.  Zelden  Bust 
Herd  Dispersal.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  E. 
M.  Hastings  Company,  sales  managers. 

September  22. — Aberdeen-Angus.  East¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association 
sale,  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  F.  W.  Burnham.  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  secretary. 

October  10.- — Ilolsteins.  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty  Breeders’  sale.  West  Chester.  Pa.  C. 
,T.  Garrett  and  E.  C.  Brinton.  managers. 

February  21-22.  1022 — Ilolsteins.  Iowa 
ITolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  annual  sale, 
Waterloo.  Ia. 


• 

•  • 

DOGS 

• 

•  • 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

M»iled  free  t.  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

GermanShepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs 

Holstein  bulls.  Good  young  Cockerel*.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  It.  WATSON.  Box  1745,  Oakland.  Iowa 


Exceiui°erofy ‘ine  German  Police  Pups  For  Sale 

Best  of  pedigree  ;  frcm  imported  stocl;.  Dogs.  $200: 
Hitches,  f  1  25.  Can  he  seen  by  appointment. 

P.  A.  E.  Armstrong,  Louduitvllle,  Albany  Co.,  X.Y. 


Airedale  Puppies 

The  kind  that  make  good.  Three  months  old— full  pedi¬ 
gree.  Mule-.  $12;  Females,  $5.  Why  pity  more  ! 

K.  B.  ARCliEIt  Routes  Watektown,  New  York 


Pure-Bred  Collie  Pups  ££ 

tion  guaranteed.  II.  A.  SOl'BER,  Sellersville,  I’n. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP  For  Sale 

•id  Finp  Wnnl  Fwp«  in  ,ols  of  1(1  or  more,  heavy 
3U  line  nuul  CUBS  shearers  of  Delaine  type,  3  to  6 

years  old,  just  the  kind  to  breed  for  Early  Spring 
Lambs,  for  lack  of  pasture  will  be  sold  cheap. 
Wool  graded,  nearly  5lK  Delaine. 

B.F.  WRIGHT,  Hansomville, Niagara  Co.,  N.Y. 


FnrC.la  Beg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  mid 
iUi  Odlu  EWES.  Apply  OPHIIt  FARM.  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


RCff.  Shropshire  Ruin**,  1  nnd  2  years  old.  Also  30 regr. 
ewes  for  sale.  S  TEVENS  BROS.,  WIImoji,  i\.  Y. 


Re*r.  Shropshire  Ewos  wj- h  Jam’s.  Also  vcarlinpr  rams 
by  imported  sire*.  HUBERT  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  falls,  H.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  pose! 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinqtonville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  “Sales  List”  iR  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  l.»  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  515  1  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  liureaujof  Animal  Industry. 

W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  dams,  from  a  clean 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  One  ready  for  service. 
Two  eight  and  one  six  months  old.  Prices, 
$liiO-$:5<>0.  Write  for  particulars. 

1*.  E.  Staples.  .Mgr.,  East  llolliston,  Mnss. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  $t&”sAL£ 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of- Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Kintr  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWa  namy  FARMS_  n  s  St  _  Ph|,,  _  Pj. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Guernsey 

BULL  CALF 

DROPPED  MARCH  11,  1821 

His  sire  is  a  grandson  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  out  of  A.  It. 
Dam.  His  dam  isft  daughter  of  Imported  Prince 
William  of  Franklin  Farms.  Price,  $85. 

GEORGE  YV.  JENKINS  Morristown  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

two  years  old.  Dam  made  86.5.10  pounds 
of  milk  and  421.61  fat  in  246  days.  lie  is 
good  enough  for  any  show.  Send  for  breed¬ 
ing  and  pan  iculars.  Price  $200. 

T.  H.  METTLER  -  East  Millstone,  N,  J. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys’' 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  la 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  "Klorham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  “NE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  SOO-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

-  F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


Un.ru  n  Mnnra  breeder  of  Fox  Hounds,  Scotch  Col- 
ndlljf  U.  ItiUCro  Mcs  ana  Night  Hunting  Hogs,  and 

dealer  in  all  kinds  of  dogs.  SALISBURY,  VERMONT 


Wanted— Female  Collie  Puppie  priced  mPuppief“in 

not  be  considered.  J.  II.  TROI  T,  I  nadlllii,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PFP8,  the  intelligent  kind. 
NELSON  PROS.  -  Grove  City.  Pa. 


SALE  One  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

19  months  old,  No.  65129.  One  Registered  Ouern- 
rcy  Heifer,  9  mos.  old,  No.  1119S6.  Both  tuberculin 
tested.  These  are  handsome  foundation  stock  and 
price  is  right.  No  uso  for  them. 

EDWARD  GIBSON.  R.  I).  No.  1,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Phone—  2130J  Eatontown 


FOU  SAFE — Police,  Airedales  and  Irish  Terrier 
Pups.  Pedigreed  stock.  MEAD,  Amenia,  New  York 


AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS,  D. .nelson,  Conn. 


HORSES 


For  Sale— THOROUGHBRED  STALLION 

6  years  old  ;  16  hands  high  ;  weight,  1,300  lbs.;  thoroughly 
broke  ;  sound  and  gentle.  HAROLD  BROWN.  Sloinsville,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


Roselawn  Farm  MiikCoatl 

Pure  Bred  and  Grades.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  A.  HALEY  -  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


For  Sale-1  Buck  and  4  Milk  Goats 

all  fresh,  having  6  Kids,  4  weeks  old.  Address 

GEORGE  E.  KLINGER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Box  151.  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks  MotfiJS 

giving  5  qts.  and  Better.  S.  J.  SHARPIES.  R.  0.5,  Horrlstown,  Pi 


BEECHFORD  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  for  sale  Bull  calves  from  3  months  to  12  months 
of  age.  They  have  excellent  bl  eeding  and  dams  have 
or  are  making  good  A.  R.  records.  They  are  priced 
to  sell.  Write  for  sales  list.  Herd  under  Federal  su¬ 
pervision.  BEECHFORD  FARMS,  Mount  Tremper,  Ulster  Co..  H.Y. 


For  Sale-Two  Grade  Guernsey  Heifers 

4  and  7  mos.  old.  From  high-producing  cows.  The 

pair  for  $76-  H.  C.  Craft,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  Reg.Guernsey  Bull 

mos.  old,  front  Advanced  Registry  stock.  Guaranteed. 
Price,  S 1  00,  express  prepaid  within  100  miles.  A  real 
bargain.  WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chatham,  Columbia  Cl.,  N.  1. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  hulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 
Bmithvllle  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


BULL CALVES 

water  Ultimas 

outof  cows  nowon  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  V 


GREENBRAES  HERD  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Considered  by  experts  one  of  the  best  Guernsey  Bulls  in  U.  S.,  both  breeding  and  conformation 

KING  MASHER’S  LADDIE  HERO  40346 

Five  years  old — proved  himself  potent — all  his  calves  are  large  and  thrifty — have  sold  at 
sight.  Reason  for  selling — absence  from  country.  Concerning  bis  grandfather.  King  Masher 
11084,  December  15,  1915,  issue  of  Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal,  said:  “He  is  the  most 
prepotent  Guernsey  bull  living.”  One-half  interest  in  him  sold  for  $2,500;  one  of  his 
granddaughters  sold  recently  for  $0,500:  three  of  his  daughters  are  in  the  list  of1  class 
leaders;  his  first  seven  daughters  to  be  tested,  averaged  067  lbs.  fat. 

PRICE:  Very  reasonable. 

M.  C.  M1GEJL  Monroe,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


ROYALLY  BRED  YOUNGSTER 

Born  November  7,  1920 

His  sire  is  one  of  the  best  known  sons  of 
KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-lb.  daughter  of 
KING  SEGIS.  His  dam  has  a  22.37  lb. 
record  at  three  years  of  age. 

Pedigree  will  be  sent  at  your  request 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

10  2-yr.-oi§  springers,  $175. 
m&tSm  close  springer  cows.  $200. 

jjalllllf  ^  4  2y^pj|||S'PrieeRon  high  record  cowsand 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N.Y. 

rA  ROYALLY  BRED\ 
YOUNGSTER 

Here  is  a  show  bull,  born  in  December  by  a 
31-lb  bull  and  out  of  a  24-lb.  cow  of  excellent 
individuality.  He  is  priced  as  a  real  bargain. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price  to  ROKEBY 
DAIRY  FARM,  Barrytown,  New  York 

HOLSTEINS 

For  sale,  five  cows,  three  of  which  have  A.  R.  O.  rec¬ 
ords,  ono  old  bull,  and  a  young  bull,  together  with 
two  yearling  heifers.  Will  sell  at  prices  that  will 
surprise  you.  All  passed  tuberculins  t  st  last  spring. 
Everything  clean  and  first-class,  with  all  papers. 

B.  E  MILLER  -  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Bred  right,  raised  right,  priced  right.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  details.  ELITE  STOCK  F  A  R  M 
F  H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Holstein  Calves  and  Yearlings 

of  both  sexes,  from  heavy-milking  dams.  Pontiac, 
Ivorndyke  and  King  M  ouel  breeding.  Write  me  what 
you  want.  D.  F  McLennan.  31 1  Union  Blda- .  Syracuse,  N  Y, 

1J olsio  lit- Friesian  Heifer  and  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 
n  edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWHCROFY  fARMS.  McGrow,  Cortland  Co..  H.Y 

JERSEYS 

Hamilton  irncrvc 
farm  el  LKaE  i 

Several  Grandsons  or 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 

JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 
(Jlsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 

Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  Ei  'r™ 

now  on.  Heifer  calves.  Writ**  FoHterlicldH,  I\  O.  15©x 
l?#,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  «l.  Attractive  prices. 

Deg.  Holstein  Cows,  Heifers  nnd  Bull  Calves  from 
n  large-producing  dams.  Stevens  Bros.,  Wlloon,  ,N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS,  Mgr,  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 

KATE’S  GOOD  GIFT 

whose  dam,  Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate,  4th,  made 
the  World  Ayrshire  record  only  once  exceeded,  of 
23,022  lbs.  milk,  is  the  sire  of  famous  bulls  and  of  14 

A.  K.  daughters.  We  offer  his  sons,  1  to  16  mos.  old, 
out  of  A.  R.  dams,  from  $75  up,  according  to  age, 
dam’s  record,  etc.  Herd  tuberculosis  free. 

BELLEF0NTE  FARM  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y. 

AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CRESTMON'T  FARM  .  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


|  V  BERKSHIRES  | 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

For  35  years  we  have  been  breeding  Berkshires 
on  this  farm  and  now  offer  some  of  the  best  bred 
Berkshires  in  New  York  at  reduced  prices. 
Twenty  gilts  sired  by  Epochal,  Superior,  Em¬ 
blem,  and  other  boars,  and  bred  to  Real  Type  son, 
Epochal,  and  S.vmboleer  Real  Type  for  August 
and  September  farrow;  price  $50;  recorded  and 
shipped  in  July.  Weanling  pigs  two  months  old 
or  older  served  by  the  above  boars,  price  $20 
°aeh ;  either  sex:  recorded  and  express  paid 
within  1,000  miles.  Our  Berkshires  represent 
the  best  American  and  English  large  type. 
RICHARD  H.  STONE 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y, 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Special  offering  of  gilts  and  tried  sows,  safe  in  pig 
for  late  summer  and  fall  littors.  These  are  big  and 
stretchy.  Many  of  them  from  litters  of  twelve  to 
fifteen.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  BoxI5,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


FLINTSTONE  BERKSHIRES 

Feeder  pigs  all  sold.  A  few  sow  pigs  sired 
by  Pearl’s  Successor  8th  still  on  offer.  Order 
now.  Bred  sows  at  low  prices,  bred  to 
sons  of  Pearl's  Successor  8th. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  DALTON,  MASS. 

LEE  BOYCE,  Mgr. 


Middlebrook  Farm  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs.  Both  sexes.  Six  and  eight  weeks  old. 
Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  May  and  June  farrow. 
Prices  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

MIDDLEBROOK  FARM,  R.  D.  I,  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 


Large,  Registered  Berkshires 

all  ages  ;  shipped  on  approval. 

Also  booking  orders  for  spring  and  summer  pigs. 

DAVID  WIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  l’a 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  f .arrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  M nrbledale.  Conn. 


v/ky  1.1 


Chicks,  10c  each.  ROYAL  FARM  8,  Bergey,  I 


SWINE 


BIG  TYPE  DUR0CS 


Great  Orion  Sensation  2nd 
a  distinct  big  type  boa 
beinir  a  son  of  Great  Ori< 
Sensation, world’s  chumpic ; 
He  is  siring  some  wonderf 
litters.  Sons  ami  riaiurhtei 
us  well  as  grandsons  nr 
granddaughters  prove  h 
prepotency  for  size  nr 
quality.  Offering  at  reasoi 
able  prices,  unrelated  your 
,,  ,  ,  boars  and  sows.  Many  < 

them  are  show  ring  material.  Stock  shipped  on  approval.  275  hes 
to  choose  from  Herd  immune.  Visit  or  write: 

Annandale,  N.  . 


GOBEL  FARMS 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITE  AND  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

l  Tine  winners.  SIO  to  Sis  e  .ell,  prepaid.  Address 

GEO.  F.  GRIFF1E  R.  1>.  8  Xewville,  Pa. 


Poland-China  Swine  a&0o£uS! 

tni.ts.  Make  Inquiries.  Or.  KNOX,  Pnnbiiry,  Conn. 


QUALITY  H  AMPSHI  RES 

Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex,  by  Grand 
ChainpionSirBly  thedale.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.  -  Box  R 


For  Sale  100  Pigs — Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

6  weeks.  $5.00  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Dustiore,  Pa. 


D  U  R  O  C-J  ElRSEY  PIGS 
Defender-Volunteer  foundation.  Large  type.  Select 
stock.  $i£o  per  pair,  registered;  $20  per  pan  ,  unregis¬ 
tered.  Two  Fine  .Service  Hoars,  18  mouths  old,  $60  Each. 

F.  B.  CRAWFORD  -  North  East,  Pa, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

BIG  SUMMER  SALE  AUGUST  THIRD 
BOARS,  BRED  SOWS,  GILTS,  PIGS 
JOHN  H.  &  KENNETH  HANKINS0N,  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

Ten  miles  north  of  Trenton  on  Flamington  Road. 

Write  for  sales  list 


^Registered  H>UROCS 

Good  boar  ;  weight.  400  lbs.  Price.  S35.  Will 
exchange  for  good  boar  or  sow.  Also  2  fall  boars. 
Will  ship  on  approval.  SYCAMORE  STOCK 
FARM,  MOSES  BROS.,  Props,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-  Reg.  Duroc  Sow  Pigs 

C.  M.  PALMER  -  Valatie,  New  York 


Du roc-Jerseys  n0UI,g l’iKS- f<?r salefrom 


reasonable. 


noted  blood  lines.  Brices 

PERCY  E.  HICKS,  Supt.,  OLO  OAKS  FARM,  Rumson,  N.  J. 


[  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

High  Grades — Holsteins  or  Guernseys 

fresh  or  near  by  springers.  Heavy  milkers.  Tuberculin 
tested.  One  or  a  car  load.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

R.  1>.  McCLVRE  -  Cnnunduigtiu,  New  York 


to  Market — Full  Weight 


51  per  cent  of  all  hogs  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  United  States  in 
1918  were  Duroc- Jerseys. 


Duroc-Jersey  hogs  have 
proved  themselves  in  cham¬ 
pionship  shows  as  well  as  on 
the  market. 


Duroc-Jersey  hogs  raise  large  families  and  put  on  weight  quickly.  They  are  hardy,  easy  feeding 
animals  that  mature  at  an  early  age,  and  are  uniformly  red  in  color. 

Write  for  our  Free  booklet  “ Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  Are  Prolific  and.  Profitable." 


The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record  Association.  Dept.  140  Peoria,  Ill. 

The  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world— 12,000  members 
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UNADILLA 
!  SILOS 

give  life-time  money 
making  service. 

Few  things  you  buy  for 
the  farm  serve  as  long  and 
for  so  little  money  as  a 
Unadilla  Silo. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  they 
turn  corn  into  succulent,  eco¬ 
nomical,  money  saving  feed. 
When  properly  erected  and 
cared  for,  few  wear  out  in  a 
life-time. 

Now  more  than  ever,  you 
need  a  Unadilla  to  make 
dairying  or  stock  raising  pro¬ 
fitable.  This  is  a  year  to  erect 
a  silo  if  you  are  to  both  make 
and  save  money. 

There  is  yet  time,  before  the 
corn  crop  is  ready.  Send  for 
catalog  of  Unadilla,  the  silo 
so  many  successful  dairymen 
own  and  swear  by. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Hox  C  Unadilla.  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moinei,  la. 


Patented  March,  1920 

Put  on  in  a  second.  Impossible  for  cow  to  switch. 
“Control  the  tail  and  you  control  your  temper.”  Milk 
iu  comfort  and  produce  cleaner  milk.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere  or  sent  direct  by  parcel  post,  prepaid. 
35  cents  each  or  3  for  $1.00. 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  IS  Green  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 

st- 


Jbn&Uc&rK 

Upward  ~~  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
H  cleaned.  Skims  warm  or  cold 
gt  J2BL  milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 
small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  5075  Bainbridga,  N.I. 


HOLDEN  Spreader 

Bflil 

handles  wet  or  dry 
|  lime,  phosphate  and 
fertilizer.  Haul  direct 
from  car  to  field.  Saves 
time  and  labor.  FREE 
folder.  Low  price — writa 

ic.  Peoria,  IU.  Dept.  46 

ilij/77ie  Holden  Co'.,It 

M 


PURIFINE”  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Colobrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEAOEfi-ATLAS  CO..  107  Hudson  St.,  New  fork 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’fl  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Morgan  Horse  for  Farm  Work 

Will  you  give  a  description  of  the  Mor¬ 
gan  horse?  Do  Morgans  make  good  farm 
horses,  and  what  is  their  weight,  as  an 
average?  l.  t.  k. 

Dr.  Carl  W.  Gay,  in  his  excellent  book, 
entitled  “Productive  Horse  Husbandry.'’ 
has  this  to  say  about  Justin  Morgan,  who 
was  a  typical  Morgan  horse :  “lie  was 
brown,  slightly  over  14  hands  in  height, 
950  lbs.  in  weight,  very  compactly 
made,  with  a  short,  strong  back,  round, 
deep  ribs,  broad  loins  and  strong  coup¬ 
lings  ;  a  breedy  head,  proudly  carried, 
rather  heavy  neck,  with  prominent  crest, 
short  legs,  well  set  and  of  unusual  sub¬ 
stance,  and  an  airy,  busy,  but  not  high 
way  of  going.  Bay,  'brown  and  black  col¬ 
ors  prevail  in  the  breed.”  This  breed  of 
horses  is  noted  for  their  stamina  and  stay¬ 
ing  qualities,  is  especially  popular  in  the 
hilly  sections  of  Vermont,  where  hill¬ 
climbing  and  general  purpose  activities 
are  engaged  in.  Whether  or  not  they  would 
be  suitable  for  farm  work  would  depend, 
of  course,  upon  the  type  of  farming  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  section  of  the  country 
where  they  are  to  he  used.  Usually  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  this  type  are  handy  and 
prompt,  are  capable  of  enduring  fatigue 
and  hauling  relatively  heavy  loads.  When 
placed  on  the  road  they  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves.  Generally  speaking 
they  are  not  farm  work  horses,  hut  they 
have  many  qualities  that  commend  them 
to  the  New  England  farmers,  who  want 
a  general  purpose  horse,  one  that  com¬ 
bines  beauty  and  utility  with  stamina, 
endurance  and  staying  qualities.  There 
are  certain  types  of  farmers  who  are 
steadfast  in  their  belief  that  the  Morgan 
horse  is  without  doubt  the  best  type  of 
general  purpose  animal,  but  they  are  not 
employed  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
agriculture  and  general  farming  are  ex¬ 
tensively  developed. 


Percheron  and  Arabian  Horses 

Where  was  the  Percheron  horse  origi¬ 
nated.  and  what  is  Ms  breeding  and  his 
original  color?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
a  black  Percheron?  What  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  color  of  the  Arabian  horse? 

Virginia.  J-  w.  S. 

The  Percheron  breed  of  draft  'horses 
originated  in  La  Perche,  France.  This  is 
a  district  in  Normandy  noted  for  its  fa¬ 
mous  pastures  and  its  famous  horses. 
While  Oriental  stallions  were  used  to 
some  extent,  it  is  known  that  the  Perch¬ 
eron  breed  developed  as  a  result  of  mat¬ 
ing  the  original  Flemish  stock  with  the 
entire  horses  brought  in  by  the  Crusaders. 
The  popular  type  of  Percheron  is  either 
gray,  black  or  brown,  or,  in  fact,  can 
represent  any  combination  of  those  colors. 
It  is  believed  that  the  iron  gray  is  the 
most  popular,  and  perhaps  the  predomi¬ 
nating  color.  The  Frenchmen  are  won¬ 
derful  caretakers,  and  very  _  successful 
feeders  of  horses,  and  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  thie  pasture  conditions  that  prevail 
in  France  they  are  able  to  develop  young¬ 
sters  to  an  exceptional  weight  at  a  re¬ 
markably  early  age.  Community  breed¬ 
ing  in  this  country  is  extensively  patron¬ 
ized.  The  Frenchman  pays  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  selection  of  breeding 
sires;  in  fact,  it  has  been  observed  that 
they  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
Percheron  sires  for  perpetuating  the  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  iu  this  breed  of  horses. 

The  popular  color  of  the  Arab  horse  is 
bay,  although  chestnut  and  brown  are 
frequently  encountered.  Bay  with  white 
markings  is  the.  most  characteristic,  and 
the  suggestion  that  Arab  horses  are  pure 
white,  piebald  or  spotted  is  pure  fiction. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  inspect  the 
Arab  horses  imported  by  the  late  Homer 
Davenport.  They  represented  the  popu¬ 
lar  type  of  Arab  horse,  and  a  number  of 
them  were  presented  to  Mr.  Davenport  by 
the  natives  of  Persia.  The  prevailing 
color  was  golden  chestnut,  although  bays 
and  browns  were  prevalent.  Two  of  the 
animals  were  pure  white  in  color,  al¬ 
though  I  recall  Mr.  Davenport  stating 
that  the  golden  chestnut  was  by  all  odds 
the  popular  color.  The  animals  all  had 
most  remarkable  conformation,  being  es¬ 
pecially  symmetrical  and  particularly 
graceful  about  the  head  and  neck.  They 
are,  of  course,  noted  for  their  great  en¬ 
durance  and  staying  qualities. 


Inbreeding  Swine 

I  have  some  purebred  Berkshire  pigs, 
about  six  weeks  old,  good  stock.  They 
are  sired  by  the  same  boar,  of  the  Epochal 
strain,  but  two  different,  sows,  Whit- 
guern  breeding,  but  not  related.  I  want 
to  select  a  trio  for  breeders,  but  doubt 
the  advisability  of  selecting  those  so 
closely  related  as  brother  and  sister  or 
brother  and  half-sister.  Will  you  advise 
me  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue? 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.  J.  I.  S. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  of  our  best 
Berkshircs  have  been  produced  by  close 
or  incestuous  mating,  it  is  nevertheless 
evident  that  there  are  certain  dangers  that 
accompany  this  practice.  It  is  known  that 
incestuous  mating  is  very  apt  to  produce 
weak  offspring,  youngsters  with  limited 
vitality,  and  of  low  constitutional  vigor. 


Frequently  the  pigs’ resulting  from  such 
matings  are  irregular  in  size  and  fail  to 
inherit  feeding  qualities,  such  as  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  grow  and  gain  economically. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  parents  are 
vigorous  and  well  developed,  and  provid¬ 
ed  close  breeding  has  not  been  resorted 
to  in  their  development,  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  youngsters  resulting  from  such 
mating  inherit  the  desirable  qualities  of 
both  parents  in  an  intensified  form,  and 
are  able  to  go  on  and  develop  into  ani¬ 
mals  of  unusual  merit.  This  system  of 
mating  has  emphasized  the  importance  of 
prepotency,  and  very  often  producers 
have  l>een  able  to  maintain  prolificacy 
and  fecundity.  From  your  description 
it  would  seem  that  the  youngsters  are 
growthy  and  vigorous,  and  that  the  par¬ 
ents  are  of  good  size  and  fully  developed. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  you  could 
select  two  females  and  a  male  for  the 
present  mating  that  might  serve  as  foun¬ 
dation  stock  for  your  herd  of  breeding 
Berkshircs.  Make  sure  to  grow  the  pigs 
out  well,  and  do  not  mate  them  until  they 
are  reasonably  well  grown. 


feed  for  two  brood 


sows 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  advise  ration  for  our  dairy 
herd?  For  the  Winter  we  shall  have  si¬ 
lage,  and  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat  for 
chop.  Are  linseed  and  cottonseed  meal 
of  equal  value  to  feed  with  these? 

Woodland,  Pa.  M.  W.  F. 

The  products  that  you  have  available, 
namely,  corn  silage,  corn,  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat!  will  not  in  themselves  provide  a 
satisfactory  combination  for  feeding  dairy 
cows  during  the  Winter  months.  _  It  will 
he  necessary  to  provide  protein  car¬ 
riers,  and  the  two  products  that  you  have 
mentioned  are  well  suited  for  such  pur- 
noses.  However,  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
it  is  not  wise  to  rely  upon  any  one  con¬ 
centrate  to  provide  all  of  the  protein. 
In  addition  to  linseed  meal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  I  should  use  some  gluten  meal. 
Usually  products  of  this  character  are 
rated  in  accordance  with  their  protein 
contribution,  and  it  is  a  fairly  simple 
procedure  to  determine  which  one  will 
provide  a  unit  of  protein  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  unit.  Other  things  being  equal. 
I  should  prefer  to  use  as  much  variety  as 
possible,  and  for  this  reason  there  are 
many  advantages  in  using  home  products, 
such  as  you  have  available,  with  mixed 
feed  high  in  protein. 
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Feeding  Brood  Sows 

Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  mixing 


They  will  far¬ 


row  shortly.  I  have  only  corn.  They 
have  been  getting  all  the  grass  that  they 
could,  and  corn.  I  wish  to  make  pigs 
grow  as  fast  as  possible.  R.  G.  G. 

It  will  he  necessary  for  you  to  secure 
some  protein  concentrate  to  supplement 
your  corn  if  you  desire  to  obtain  the  most 
economical  and  rapid  gains  with  young 
pigs.  While  pasture  grass  does  aid  ma¬ 
terially  in  correcting  the  deficiency  of 
corn,  as  a  ration  for  young  swine  it  does 
not  provide  enough  protein  to  meet  the 
demands  of  growing  animals.  A  number 
of  concentrated  products  have  been  pro¬ 
vided.  and  are  known  as  corn^halancers, 
and  are  intended  for  supplementing  corn 
for  swine  feeding.  Digester  tankage  and 
fish  meal  are  two  highly  concentrated  pro¬ 
tein-carriers  that  are  used  extensively  by 
successful  swine  growers.  Usually  it  is 
not  necessary  to  feed  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  tankage  to  supplement  corn  for 
brood  sows  or  growing  youngsters,  and 
the  use  of  concentrates  of  this  character 
very  greatly  increases  the  feeding  value 
of  corn.  Brood  sows  must  he  generously 
supplied  with  grain,  and  should  he  full 
fed  after  the  pigs  are  three  weeks  old. 
During  the  interval,  just  preceding  far¬ 
rowing  and  until  the  pigs  are  two  or  three 
weeks  old,  the  ration  should  be  restricted, 
as  the  youngsters  have  limited  appetites 
and  cannot  use  all  of  the  milk  that  a 
brood  sow  might  produce  if  she  was  al¬ 
lowed  a  full  ration.  A  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  corn,  middlings,  and  ground  oats, 
with  eight  per  cent  of  tankage  or  12  per 
cent  of  oilmeal  added,  should  he  provided 
for  the  pigs,  and  they  will  nibble  away  at 
this  mixture  at  a  very  early  age. 

The  greatest  gains  that  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  as  well  as  the  most  economical 
increases  in  weight,  have  been  obtained 
where  corn  has  been  supplemented  with 
compounded  feeds  designated  as  balancers 
that  combine  such  concentrates  as  tank¬ 
age,  corn  germ  meal  and  dried  milk  prod-* 
nets  in  their  proper  proportions.  Under 
your  conditions,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
obtain  some  one  of  the  supplemental 
mixed  hog  feeds  and  feed  it  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  your  corn  and  pasture  grass. 
If  you  have  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  avail¬ 
able,  it  will  improve  the  ration. 

Self-feeders  have  been  used  advan¬ 
tageously  in  feeding  brood  sows  and  their 
litters.  It  insures  complete  nourishment, 
provided  the  mixed  feeds  or  the  various 
ingredients  are  supplied,  in  the  hoppers 
and  made  available  at  all  times  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  feeders,  however, 
should  not  be  installed  until  the  pigs  are 
three  weeks  old.  and  even  then  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  the  brood  sow  and  her  pigs 
up  to  full  feeding  gradually. 


STABILITY 

COUNTS 

Your  Green  Mountain  Silo, 
with  the  popular  hip  roof,  will 
never  need  an.  apology.  It  is  built 
to  stand  up  permanently — just  as 
any  other  farm  building  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  Every  groove  and 
joint  is  made  to  fit  tight — both 
for  permanence  and  silage  pro¬ 
tection.  Every  stave  is  treated 
in  creosote  preservative.  Hoops 
are  of  extra  heavy  steel  with 
rolled  (not  cut)  threads.  They 
cost  us  more  but  they  stand 
unusual  strains.  Doors  fit  like 
a  safe — always  tight.  Wooden 
ladder  rungs;  no  iron  to  frost 
the  fingers.  Green  Mountain 
Anchorage  system  holds  silo 
absolutely  firm  and  upright. 

A  beautiful  silo — with  nut- 
brown  side  walls  and  bright 
red  cedar  roof.  Write  today  for 
detailed  circulars.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  for  early  orders- 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MF6.,  CO. 

338  WEST  STREET,  RUTLAND,  VT. 
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lMntStand?YES 

THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 

reduced  with 


y\BSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  afew  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2.  SO  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Man. 


Bedims  HORSES 
Cows  and  Pig’s 


If  you  want  to  save  money,  if  you  want  a 
better,  cheaper  bedding,  get  Baker’s  Baled 
Shavings,  keeps  stables  and  pens  dry  and 
sweet  smelling.  We  can  ship  carload  lots 
baled  shavings  to  points  in  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 

84  Foster  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


IS 


AKER'S 


BALED  SHAVI N  GS 


Is  there  a  single  book  iu  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 

BUBAL  NEW- YOB  KICK. 

3.13  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . 

Street  or  B.  F.  D . . 

Postoflice  . . . 

State  . 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XXXII 


MONEY  AND  CREDIT 


What  is  money? 

Money  is  a  measure  of  value  and  a 
medium  of  exchange. 

Is  money  a  commodity? 

Money  (gold)  is  a  commodity.  It  is 
produced  under  the  same  laws  that  govern 
in  the  production  of  other  commodities. 

Is  money  wealth? 

Money  (gold)  has  an  exchange  value 
in  itself  and  is  one  of  the  forms  of  wealth. 

Is  money  synonymous  with  wealth? 

Money  is  not  synonymous  with  wealth. 
The  volume  of  gold  in  the  country  is  so 
much  wealth  ;  but  it  forms  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country. 

Has  money  value? 

Money  (gold)  has  value  primarily  es¬ 
timated  like  other  commodities  on  the 
supply  and  demand  ultimately  by  the  cost 
of  production. 

Is  the  value  of  money  stable,  always 
the  same? 

The  value  of  money  (gold)  is  not 
stable.  It  varies  like  the  value  of  other 
commodities  because  of  changes  in  the 
cost  of  production  and  in  the  supply  and 
demand. 

Does  the  use  of  gold  as  money  increase 
its  value? 

The  use  of  gold  for  money  increases  the 
demand  for  gold,  and  this  demand  in¬ 
creases  its  value.  If  gold  was  not  used 
as  money  there  would  be  a  larger  supply 
of  it  for  use  in  the  arts  and  the  decreased 
demand  would  tend  to  decrease  its  ex- 


always  equal  the  value  of  goods  for  sale? 

In  practice  the  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation  is  not  equal  in  value  to  all 
the  goods  then  on  the  market  for  sale. 
The  money  paid  out  is  equal  to  the  goods 
bought,  but  the  money  in  circulation  is 
not  the  same  as  the  money  handed  from 
one  to  another  in  payment  of  goods.  The 
same  money  may  change  hands  many 
times ;  the  real  volume  of  money  as  it 
affects  the  supply  and  prices  is  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  use  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
times  it  is  paid  out  in  exchange.  A  large 
portion  of  the  goods  also  change  hands 
many  times  for  convenience  of  distribu¬ 
tion  or  for  profit.  These  duplications  of 
sales  are  taken  into  account  just  as  if 
so  much  goods  were  added  each  time  to 
the  previous  volume  of  goods  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  sale.  Hence,  the  money  in  use 
multiplied  by  the  average  number  of 
times  it  has  been  paid  out  must  equal  the 
price  paid  per  unit  multiplied  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  units  of  goods  or  service  exchanged. 
This  being  so.  and  the  number  of  units 
of  goods  and  service  remaining  the  same, 
it  is  evident  that  any  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  volume  of  money  must  cause  a 
proportionate  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
average  prices  paid  per  unit. 


Tanning  Rawhide 

Will  Mr.  Ormsbee  tell  us  how  to  make 
rawhide?  With  calfskins  selling  as  low 
as  25  cents  each  and  a  strip  of  %-inch 
belt  lacing  costing  20  cents,  it  would 
seem  as  if  one  could  afford  to  spend  the 
time  to  cure  a  few  hides.  .r.  H.  T. 

At  the  present  comparative  prices  the 
manufacture  of  belt  lacing  offers  the 
shortest  road  to  wealth  that  I  know  of, 
provided  one  has  a  ready  market  for  his 
product.  But  the  market  for  belt  lacing 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  I  can  hardly 
advise  anyone  to  engage  very  extensively 
in  the  business.  However,  there  is  a  lot 
of  satisfaction  in  doing  things  oneself, 
and  what  is  lost  in  one  way  is  amply 
compensated  by  the  gain  in  another. 

In  the  manufacture  of  belt  lacing  it  is 
customary  to  trim  off  the  legs  and  other 
irregular  parts  and  bring  the  skin  into 
nearly  or  quite  the  form  of  a  parallelo¬ 
gram.  This  is  not  necessary,  but  it  saves 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  tanning  these 
parts,  which  are  of  little  value  as  lac¬ 
ings.  Then  lay  the  skin  upon  a  bench, 
flesh  side  up.  Dive  one  side  a  thick  coat¬ 
ing  of  hardwood  ashes,  say  1  in.  deep. 
Fold  the  hide  so  that  every  part  of  it 
shall  come  in  contact  with  the  ashes,  and 
then  roll  into  a  compact  bundle.  Lay 
away  in  a  cool,  dark  place  until  the  hair 
will  slip  readily.  This  will  probably  re¬ 
quire  from  three  to  10  days.  Shake  free 
from  the  ashes  and  scrape  the  hair  off. 
The  scraper  used  in  removing  the  bris¬ 
tles  from  the  pig  at  butchering  time  will 
be  a  handy  implement  for  this  purpose. 


Turn  the  skin  and  remove  with  equal 
oare  every  particle  of  fleshy  integument, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount. 
Now  have  a  box  or  other  receptacle  in 
which  yon  can  spread  the  skin  out  flat. 
A  worn-out  sap  pan  from  the  maple  sugar 
camp  makes  the  very  beat  box  possible. 
Put  an  inch  layer  of  soft  soap  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pan..  The  old-fashioned  soft 
soap  that  our  grandmothers  used  to  make 
is  much  the  best.  Spread  the  skin  upon 
this  soap  and  then  add  as  much  more  of 
the  soap,  thus  completely  covering  the 
skin.  Let  it  remain  for  twro  weeks.  Re¬ 
move  and  scrape  off  all  the  soap  possible 
and  then  wash  in  soft  water  until  every 
particle  is  removed ;  at  the  same  time 
pull  and  stretch  and  twist  and  wring  the 
skin  in  every  imaginable  way  in  order  to 
get  the  water  out  of  it  and  to  make  it 
more  flexible.  Then  hang  in  a  well-ven¬ 
tilated  and  shaded  place,  not  until  the 
skin  becomes  dry,  but  until  the  surplus 
water  added  by  washing  has  evaporated. 

Remove  the  soap  from  the  pan,  wash 
the  pan,  lay  the  skin  on  it  as  before  and 
cover  the  skin  with  neat’s-foot  oil.  Let 
it  remain  two  weeks,  and  then  remove 
and  work  as  before,  except  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  wash  it.  When 
practically  free  from  oil  clean  the  pan 
again,  put  in  a  layer  of  clean  sawdust, 
spread  the  skin  upon  if.  and  cover  with 
another  layer  of  sawdust.  This  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  surplus  oil.  Let  lie  a  few  days. 
Remove  and  rub  well  with  the  sawdust. 
If  soft,  pliable  and  unctuous,  the  skin  is 
finished,  but  if  oily,  bury  in  the  sawdust 
again.  c.  o.  ormsree. 


A  Spray  that  Kills  Flies 

One  gallon  keeps  4  cows 
free  from  flies  for  30  days 


change  value. 

Are  prices  affected  by  the  quantity  of 
money  in  circulation? 

The  volume  of  trade  remaining  the 
same,  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the 
total  quantity  of  money  and  credit  used) 
in  exchange  increases  or  decreases  prices 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  variations  in 
quantity. 

Does  the  supply  of  money  mean  all  the 
money  in  the  country? 

The  supply  of  money  does  not  include 
money  that  is  held  in  reserve  or  hoarded. 
It  is  the  money  that  is  in  the  market  im¬ 
mediately  available  to  pay  out  for  pur¬ 
chases.  The  economic  supply  of  money 
is  the  money  in  circulation. 

What  constitutes  the  demand  for 
money? 

The  demand  for  money  is  the  goods 
that  are  offered  in  exchange  for  money; 
it  is  goods  that  are  offered  for  sale. 

In  principle  there  is  little  difference 
between  exchanging  one  commodity  for 
another  by  barter,  and  in  effecting  the 
exchange  by  the  use  of  money.  Barter  is 
the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  an¬ 
other  direct.  It  is  the  exchange  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  for  a  hat.  By  the  mod¬ 
ern  commercial  system  we  exchange  the 
wheat  for  a  dollar,  and  with  the  dollar 
buy  a  hat.  The  money  is  a  convenience. 
It  saves  time  and  labor.  The  farmer 
does  not  need  to  hold  the  wheat  while 
he  looks  for  a  hatter.  lie  .sells  it  and 
knows  when  he  needs  the  hat  he  can  get 
it  for  the  dollar.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  hatter.  He  sells  the  hat  for  a  dol¬ 
lar,  knowing  (hat  he  can  buy  wheat  or 
anything  else  when  it  is  needed  with  the 
money.  Money  itself  is  a  useless  thing 
except  as  it  serves  this  convenience  in 
measuring  values  and  in  facilitating  ex¬ 
change. 

Does  the  volume  of  money  affect  prices? 

If  the  amount  of  money  and  credit  of¬ 
fered  for  goods  were  suddenly  doubled, 
prices  would  double.  Each  person  would 
handle  twice  the  amount  of  money  as  be¬ 
fore,  but  the  amount  of  other  things  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  for  the  money  would 
be  the  same.  If  the  money  and  credit 
were  reduced  one-half,  then  prices  would 
fall  one-half,  and  the  only  difference  in 
current  transactions  would  be  that  less 
money  would  be  carried  and  counted. 

In  the  same  way,  if  the  volume  of 
goods  were  suddenly  doubled  prices  would 
be  cut  in  two  ;  and  if  the  volume  of  goods 
were  reduced  one-half  prices  would 
double.  These  effects  would  hardly  show 
themselves  at  once.  It  would  take  some 
time  to  adjust  prices  generally,  and  then 
prices  of  some  things  may  advance  more 
than  others,  but  the  general  average 
would  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
creases  or  decreases  in  money  or  com¬ 
modities  in  the  market  to  be  exchanged 
for  each  other. 

Does  the  value  of  money  in  circulation 


Full  gallon  and 
a  Hand  Spray 

for  $2:25 


Washington,  Pa. 

May  21st,  1921. 
Morgan  Corporation 
Gentlemen:  —  Please  find  enclosed 
check  for  $2.50  for  one  can  of  Sure 
Death.  I  can  buy  all  kinds  of  spray 
here  but  none  comes  up  to  “Sure 
Death.”  Please  quote  me  prices  in 
lots  of  five  and  ten  gallons,  also  your 
price  to  dealers,  as  I  may  be  able  to 
get  some  one  to  handle  your  goods. 
All  it  needs  is  an  introduction  in 
any  good  dairy  section. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Ezra  Cattell. 

NOTE: — Tho  retail  price  of  Morgan’s 
Sure  Death  Fly  ami  Insect  Destroyer 
is  only  SI. 50  in  gallon  cans.  Mr.  Cat- 
tell’s  willingness  to  pay  a  round  dol¬ 
lar  more  for  it — in  theso  times  —  is 
the  best  evidence  that  "  none  comes 
up  to  Morgan’s  Sure  Death.” 


■■■■ 
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YOU  DON’T  RISK  ONE  CENT.  Send  us 
$2.25  and  the  name  of  the  dealer  you  ordin¬ 
arily  buy  supplies  from  and  we  will  ship  you 
a  hand  spray  and  a  full  gallon  of  Morgan’s 
Sure  Death  Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer.  Spray 
your  stock  twice  a  day.  Make  a  thorough 
test.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
results  send  us  the  empty  can  and  the  spray  and 
we  will  return  your  money.  You  are  the  judge. 
A  gallon  can  without  the  sprayer  costs  $1.50. 
Most  so-called  l'ly-chasers  are  crude  carbolic 


or  creosote  compounds — extremely  poisonous. 
Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer 
contains  neither.  It  is  non-poisonous.  It  will 
not  cause  blisters.  It  does  not  stain  or  mat  the 
hair  of  the  whitest  cow.  It  can  be  used  im¬ 
mediately  before  milking  without  danger  of 
tainting  the  milk.  It  knocks  flies  dead  and 
keeps  cows  comfortable.  They  give  up  to  25  % 
more  milk  and  gain  in  flesh  and  condition. 
Spray  and  increase  your  milk  check.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  limited  time  combination  offer. 


THE  MORGAN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Executive  Offices: 

39  Broadway  Room  No.  '400  New  York  City 
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Chicks  $7.50 
per  lOO 

\rtfi W  Hatches  due  July  6,  12,  19  and  26. 

Postpaid  to  your  door — 100  per  cent 
live  delivory  guaranteed. 


Utility  Stock 

100 

or 

Less. 

BOO  or  More 

Mixed 

Chicks  . 

.  7%c 

ea. 

7c  ea. 

H.  C. 

White  Leghorns... 

9 

c 

ea. 

8c 

ea. 

H.  C. 

Brown  Leghorns.. 

9 

c 

ea. 

8c 

ea. 

8.  C. 

Black  Minorcas.  . 

12 

c 

ea. 

11c 

ea. 

S.  C. 

R.  I si.  Reds . 

12 

c 

ea. 

11c 

ea. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

10 

c 

ea. 

9c 

ea. 

8.  C. 

Mottled  Anconas. 

15 

c 

ea. 

14c 

ea. 

I.1), 000  Chicks  weekly — -Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  everywhere.  Order  soon.  Catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 
(The  Old  Reliable  Plant) 


HUMMER’S  FAMOUS  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  $12.50*per  100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $18.50  per 
100.  Ancona,  #18  psr  100.  8.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  812  per 
100.  25  or  50  lot  at  100  rate.  S.  C.  Barron  White  Leghorn, 
#9  per  100,  June  delivery.  July  #9  per  100.  Shipments 
forwarded  sach  week  by  prepaid  parcel  post  Live  arriv¬ 
al.  Place  your  order  at  once  and  get  fine  chicks  at  this 
low  price.  E.  It.  Hummer  &  Co.,  French! own,  N.  J. 


S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORN  LAYERS 

13  months  old.  Have  about  1,000  for  sale.  02  each. 
Also  White  Leehorn  and  Rhode  Island  Red  cocker¬ 
els.  10  weeks,  for  breeding,  81  each.  Pullets,  10 
weeks,  at  81.50  each.  Our  best  laying  stock. 
BIRCH  HILL  FARM  Katonali,  New  York 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks 

July  5th,  12th,  19th,  26th,  Aug.  2nd 

Martin's  Dorcas  White  Wyandottes,  $18  per  100; 
Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  Quality  S.  C.  Reds,  $15  per 
100.  Eglantine  White  Leghorns,  812  per  100.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Order  now. 

SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  $7.50  per  100 

Mixed.  Rsds,  12c;  Rocks,  IOc;  Leghorns,  9e;  Minorcas, 
12c;  Anconas,  16c  each.  600  lots  le  per  chick  less,  ex¬ 
cept  mixed,  which  are  7c  each.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door.  Ourllth  year.  Cata.  free. 
15,000  chicks  weekly.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  P». 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  4  "trial’  25c 

Our  29th  Year.  Helpful.  Interesting  Articles  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Writers  of  National  Reputation.  $1. 00a  Year.  Samplo  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Box  2  Syracuse,  N  T 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

MamiFarm*  won  more  prizes  than  all  other  Giant 
aibjidiiiis  breeders  combined.  Orders  booked 
for  July  and  later  shipments.  Pullets  ami  Cocker¬ 
els.  Exhibition  birds  for  fall  delivery.  Complete 
description  of  Giants  with  cuts  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  Boston  Winners  on  request.  Reduced 
prices  on  hatching  eggs.  MARCY  FARMS.  Matnwan,  N.  J 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  BREEDING  STOCK 

^Vro  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  wishjyou  had 
later.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  P.  UP1IAM,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Phea*ant*,Quail,  Rabbit*,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  an  inals, 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 

BREEDS  CHICKENS-DUCKS-GEESE— TURKEYS 

Guineas,  Hares  and  Dog*.  Stock  and  Hatching 
Lggs.  Catalog  Free.  H.  A.  S0U0ER,  Box  29,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


PARDEE'S 
ERFECT 
EKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


r- 1  ■ '  ' 

8  to  10-Weeks-01d 

PULLETS 

Wc  have  15,000  now  on  the  range  ready 
for  shipment  this  month  and  next.  We 
have  had  good  luck  with  them  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most 
vigorous  large  flock  of  young  pullets  in 
the  East  today.  They  are  all  on  new  Land 
and  in  new  buildings  and  are  being 
raised  on  unlimited  range. 

These  pullets  were  hatched  from  ourchoic- 
est  breeding  pens  we  have  this  year  and  are 
the  cream  of  our  best  egg  breed  blood. 

Every  shipment  is  guaranteed  to  be  100% 
satisfactory  at  the  time  of  sale.  Write  and 
tell  us  how  many  pullets  you  want  and  the 
date  of  delivery  you  wish  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  price  list 

LORD  FARMS 

METHUEN  MASS. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  end  Raised  Right 

9  to  10  weeks  old,  delivery  at  once,  81.50  each 
4Jmonths  old,  delivery  from  July  15  on,  2.00  each 
5  months  old,  delivery  from  Aug.  15  on,  2.50  eaeh 
Tour  Inspection  Invited 
Supply  Limited.  Make  Reservation  at  once. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

6-8  weeks  old,  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  85. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 
25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

|  KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BABY  BARRON 

CHICKS  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

vlIlvIVO  Specially  bred  lor  heavy  egg  production 

Our  Leghorns  will  please  because  they  deliver  the 
goods.  CHICKS,  May  delivery.  13c  each;  June,  1 2c 
each.  I  believe,  and  our  many  regular  customers 
will  tell  you  that  you  cannot  duplicate  these  sturdy 
chicks  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  price.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

C.  HI.  Longenecker,  Box  50,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Bred  to  Lay-Single  Comb  Wh  ite  Leghorn 
PULLETS -To  Lay  Aug.  1st 

100  February  hatch,  260-egg  strain,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets,  to  lay  iu  August,  SB- 90  each.  These  pullets  will 
pay  for  themselves  before  Christmas  and  may  be  used 
for  breeders.  Fall  eggs  pay  hotter  than  Winter  eggs  and 
cost  less.  Standard  White  typical  birds. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Yarmouthpart,  Ma«». 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

500  Choice  Farm  Range  Pullets  l'or  Sale  in 

lots  of  25  or  more.  Minimum  weight  1  lb.  each, 
$1.  Minimum  weight,  1%  lbs.  each.  $1.50. 
Nothing  but  good  healthy  pullets  will  be  shipped. 

Hillhuest  Farm  Orchard  Park,  N. Y. 


HERE  IS  A  BOOK 
YOU  ARE  SURE  TO  ENJOY 

It  contains  more  than  25  stories  which  will  hold 
your  interest  from  start  to  finish.  The  author 
has  seen  many  sides  of  life  and  few  men  know 
human  nature  so  well  or  can  tell  a  story  so  enter¬ 
tainingly.  T  housands  of  country  people  have  already  enjoyed 
these  stories  which  are  so  full  of  human  interest,  humor  and  phil¬ 
osophy.  The  stories  have  been  selected  from  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Notes  which  have  appeared  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  book  is  well  printed,  cloth  bound, 
and  makes  a  most  desirable  present  to  a  friend  or  to  your  grange 
or  town  library.  The  price  is  $1.50  a  copy  postpaid.  Just  fill 
out  the  coupon  below  and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name. 

Town . 


The  Henyard 


Feeding  Nux  Vomica  to  Chickens 

A  few  years  ago  several  articles  ap¬ 
peared  in  TriE  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  feeding 
something  to  young  chicks  to  repel  crows 
and  hawks.  The  crows  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  undoing  a  lot.  of  hard  work. 

Franklinville,  N.  Y.  g.  r.  r. 

A  number  of  our  Southern  readers 
have  told  us  that  they  used  nux  vomica 
for  killing  hawks  and  crows.  At  first 
we  thought  that  they  made  a  paste  of  this 
drug  and  smeared  it  over  the  live  chick¬ 
ens.  then  putting  the  chicken  in  a  box  at 
the  top  of  a  polo.  Our  Southern  readers 
insist,  however,  that  they  feed  the  nux 
vomica  to  the  live  chickens  without  injur¬ 
ing  them.  The  drug  is  mixed  with  ground 
grain,  and  then  fed  as  a  mash.  The 
theory  is  that  the  chicken  is  immune  to 
the  effects  of  this  drug,  while  it  is  death 
to  hawks  and  crows.  Thus  after  con¬ 
tinued  feeding,  the  flesh  of  the  chicken 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  poison,  so 
that  when  eaten  by  the  hawk  or  crow  it 
causes  death.  Several  Southern  readers 
have  told  us  that  this  same  plan  is  used 
with  pigs.  In  parts  of  the  South  there 
is  great  trouble  from  the  colored  people, 
who  will  run  down  pigs  in  the  woods, 
kill  them  and  eat  the  meat.  Our  people 
state  that  they  feed  nux  vomica  to  these 
pigs,  and  that  after  a  week  or  two  the 
flesh  of  the  pig  is  well  .stocked  with 
poison.  Many  a  colored  man  has  been 
found  sick  from  what  to  him  was  some 
strange  disease.  It  was  really  the  effect 
of  eating  some  of  this  stolen  pork  from 
these  hogs  that  were  fed  on  nux  vomica. 
These  stories  are  repeated  to  us  again 
and  again,  and  reputable  people  vouch 
for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expert* 
and  scientific  men  are  inclined  to  doubt 
the  idea  of  destroying  crows  and  hawks 
in  this  way.  They  say  there  is  no  ac¬ 
tual  proof  that  this  vermin  is  killed  by 
eating  these  chickens.  They  seem  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  chickens  can  eat  quantities 
of  nux  vomica  without  danger,  but  they 
will  not  accept  the  evidence  until  they 
can  feed  a  chicken  thus  described,  then 
let  a  hawk  or  crow  eat  this  chicken,  and 
if  he  dies,  examine  the  vermin  to  tell 
whether  he  was  poisoned  or  not.  Of 
course,  this  is  the  scientist’s  way  of  set¬ 
tling  the  matter,  but  these  Southern  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  wait  for  that,  but  go  on  feed¬ 
ing  the  nux  vomica  as  we  have  told.  We 
have  never  tried  the  plan  ourselves,  and 
should  hardly  care  to  eat  a  chicken  that 
was  strong  enough  in  poison  to  kill  a 
crow  or  a  hawk. 


Feeding  Raw  Potatoes  to  Chicks 

On  page  578  C.  W.  S.  C.  inquires  about 
feeding  potatoes  to  baby  chicks.  For 
several  years  I  fed  raw  potatoes  to  chicks 
without  noticing  any  ill  results.  I  com¬ 
menced  when  the  chicks  were  two  weeks 
old.  The  chicks  were  hatched  before  I 
could  grow  green  stuff  iu  their  small  runs, 
and  before  I  could  grow  lettuce,  etc.,  in 
the  garden.  I  would  slice  the  potatoes  on 
a  kitchen  vegetable  slicer,  using  the  side 
that  cut  them  about  as  large  around  as 
vermicelli.  I  continued  until  I  let  the 
chicks  out  in  the  large  runs.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  chicks  liking  the  pota^ 
toes.  G.  F.  s. 

Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 


Poor  Hatches 

I  bought  50  chicks.  Barred  Rocks,  from 
high  egg  record  hens,  last  June.  On  No¬ 
vember  28  they  started  to  lay.  I  had 
raised  17  pullets  and  one  cockerel  for 
myself.  They  were  all  nice-looking  birds, 
the  cockerel  especially  being  a  beauty. 
They  have  lived  up  to  the  claims  made 
for  them,  as  all  through  December,  Jan¬ 
uary,  February  and  March  the  17  aver¬ 
aged  12  and  13  eggs  a  day.  December 
and  March  they  averaged  12,  and  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  they  averaged  13. 
Since  then  they  have  all  wanted  to  sit. 
I  let  neighbors  have  four  settings  of  eggs. 
Each  setting  brought  off  two  chicks.  I 
tried  a  setting  myself,  and  only  two  eggs 
were  fertile.  The  flock  had  free  range 
up  to  April  1.  They  have  a  warm,  sani¬ 
tary  coop,  about  24x20.  I  feed  them  a 
good  grade  of  scratch  feed  morning  and 
night,  and  at  noon  u  mash  made  of  bran, 
cornmeal,  meat  scrap  and  odds  and  ends 
from  the  table.  Can  you  tell  me  why  the 
eggs  are  not  fertile?  Since  starting  to 
use  the  eggs  to  hatch  I  have  had  15  pul¬ 
lets  with  the  male  bird,  as  I  was  setting 
two  and  they  have  only  just  left  their 
chicks.  MRS.  F.  S. 

Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

From  the  fact  that  none  of  these  pul¬ 
lets  produce  hatchable  eggs,  or  practically 
none.  I  should  suspect  the  male  bird  be¬ 
ing  at  fault,  and  try  the  flock  with  an¬ 
other  male.  There  are  many  pullets  and 
hens  that  do  not  produce  strongly  fertile 


eggs  at  any  time  in  their  lives,  and  a  few 
in  a  flock  will  give  poor  results  in  hatch¬ 
ing,  but  it.  is  not  usual  for  a  whole  flock 
to  prove  deficient  iu  this  way.  I  would 
suggest  introducing  another  male,  and 
after  two  weeks  trying  another  hatch  or 
two.  This  will  at  least  indicate  whether 
or  not  the  present  male  with  the  flock  is 
responsible  for  the  trouble.  M.  B.  d. 


Hatching  Ducks 

On  page  794  Mrs.  B.  S.  writes  about 
trouble  in  hatching  ducks.  I  think  the 
whole  trouble  is  caused  by  sprinkling  the 
eggs.  No  matter  what  anybody  says, 
don’t  sprinkle  them.  Treat  them  the 
same  as  hens’  eggs,  and  they  will  batch 
all  right.  I  am  80  years  of  age.  and  have 
been  used  to  setting  duck  eggs  since  I  was 
a  small  boy,  and  no  one  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ances  ever  sprinkled  eggs.  They  don’t 
need  any  outside  moisture.  They  have 
all  they  require  inside.  The  eggs  have 
to  evaporate  to  allow  the  duck  or  chick 
room  to  work  itself  out,  and  if  you  wet 
the  eggs  it  stops  evaporation.  w.  j.  R. 

WKlmington,  Del. 


Gapes;  Care  of  Ducklings  and  Goslings 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  a  method  of  quick 
relief  for  chickens  (young)  that  have  the 
gapes?  I  have  tried  everything,  but  can 
find  no  cure.  2.  Also  tell  me  how  to 
fed  and  care  for  little  ducks  and  goslings 
when  the  rose  bugs  are  around.  3.  How 
long  should  goose  eggs  run  over  time 
(after  time  to  hatch)  ?  It  has  been  three 
days  and  only  three  goslings  have  ar¬ 
rived.  I  can  hear  the  others  in  the  shells. 

Barclay,  M'd.  m.  m.  b. 

1.  I  know  of  no  quicker  relief  for  young 
chicks  suffering  from  the  presence  of 
gapeworms  in  their  windpipes  than  to 
run  the  tip  of  a  feather,  or  a  double  horse¬ 
hair  with  a  knot  tied  at  the  end,  care¬ 
fully  down  the  windpipe  and  then  to 
withdraw  it  with  a  twisting  motion  that 
loosens  the  worms  and  permits  them  to 
he  coughed  up.  Chicks  should  be  guarded 
from  gapeworms  by  raising  them  on 
ground  that  has  not  become  infected, 
and.  if  necessary,  by  confining  them  dur¬ 
ing  rains  and  while  the  dew  is  on  in  the 
morning.  It  is  at  these  times  that  earth¬ 
worms  are  most  numerous  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  from  in¬ 
fected  earthworms  that  young  chicks 
get  the  greater  number  of  their  gape- 
worms. 

2.  Keep  the  young  birds  confined,  or, 
at  least,  away  from  rose  bushes,  grape¬ 
vines,  fields  of  daisies  and  other  plants 
upon  which  rose  chafers  congregate  in 
great  numbers  during  their  season.  I 
know  of  no  other  way  of  protecting  them. 
These  chafers  appear  in  such  great  num¬ 
bers,  and  so  suddenly  at  times  that  they 
cannot  be  destroyed,  but  they  disappear 
as  quickly  as  they  come,  and  temporary 
protection  will  save  the  birds. 

3.  Perhaps  you  are  hurrying  these 

eggs ;  give  them  30  days  to  hatch,  and 
a  day  or  two  over  if  they  need  it.  Cer¬ 
tain  conditions  may  delay  hatching  a 
little.  M.  B.  D. 


Diarrhoea  in  Baby  Chicks 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  avoid  diar¬ 
rhoea  in' baby  chicks?  Chicks  are  lively 
as  can  be.  have  plenty  of  grass  and  room 
to  run,  and  in  the  morning  I  find  one 
dead ;  every  day  another.  I  have  read 
in  a  magazine  that,  black  pepper  mixed  in 
a  mash  is  good.  Do  you  advise  it? 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  J.  s. 

If  diarrhopa  were  a  disease,  perhaps 
we  should  know  how  to  cure  it,  and  that 
would  be  all  that  there  is  to  it.  But 
diarrhoea  is  only  a  symptom  of  something 
wrong  with  the  digestive  organs,  and  that 
something  wrong  may  result  from  many 
different  things.  It  may  he  improper 
feeding  or  improper  brooding,  or  intesti¬ 
nal  disease,  or  disease  of  some  other  or¬ 
gan,  or  organs  of  the  body.  And  until 
we  know  the  cause  in  any  particular 
case,  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  a  rem¬ 
edy.  As  to  mixing  pepper,  or  any  other 
dope,  with  the  food  to  cheek  diarrhoea.  I 
can  see  no  value  in  it.  If  the  cause  is 
not  removed,  any  checking  of  the  diar¬ 
rhoea  would  be  harmful,  even  if  pepper 
or  other  stuff  would  check  it,  and  that,  I 
think,  is  very  doubtful.  If  true  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  is  present,  nothing  will 
cure  it.  This  form  must  be  gotten  rid 
of  by  hatching  from  disease-free  stock 
and  avoiding  subsequent  infection.  If,  as 
in  most  cases,  the  diarrhoea  is  due  to  im¬ 
proper  feeding,  the  remedy  is  to  feed 
properly,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you 
feed  only  hard,  finely  cracked  grains  for 
the  first  two  weeks  and  give  as  both  food 
and  drink  all  the  skim-milk  that  the 
chicks  will  consume.  Add  to  this  ration, 
however,  all  the  finely  cut  and  tender 
green  stuff  the  chicks  want ;  anything 
from  garden  lettuce  to  young,  tender  bur¬ 
dock  leaves.  Later,  add  a  suitable  dry 
mash,  and  after  the  chicks  have  passed 
the  danger  stage,  about  four  weeks,  feed 
the  same  mash  once  daily  in  moistened 
form,  as  well  as  keep  it.  before  the  flock 
dry.  There  are  various  successful  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding  young  chicks;  no  hard  and 
fast  rules  can  be  laid  down ;  but  this 
plan  will  avoid  much  trouble  from  diar¬ 
rhoea  due  to  digestive  disturbances. 

M.  B.  D. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  record  of  week  ending  June  19 


(twenty-eighth  week): 

B.  P.  HOCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J .  77  1422 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.J .  40  1536 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.J .  64  1089 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  J .  65  1695 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  H  I .  72  1987 

Roselawn  Farm.  N.  J .  48  1133 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass  .  62  1502 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  76  1044 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  53  1202 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK3 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa  .  55  1225 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  46  1460 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J  .  31  877 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  69  2277 

R.  C.  R.  1.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  54  1969 

S.  C  R.  1.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.J .  63  1517 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass  .  102  2396 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.J .  6>  1698 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J .  43  1631 

Howard  G.  Tavlor.  N.J .  60  1718 

R.  W  Tracy.  N.  J .  55  1622 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  50  1436 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y .  50  1189 

ANCON AS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J ..... .  50  1145 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  . .  72  1356 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J .  59  1531 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  F’arm.  N.  Y .  7J  1659 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  84  1996 

J.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J .  107  2264 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  83  1743 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 79  1673 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr..  N.J .  45  1495 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J .  75  1643 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J .  62  2087 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.J .  60  1745 

Alex  Eicbeiibaum,  N.  J  .  61  1407 

Kigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.J .  83  1726 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  58  1722 

Mattie  14.  Eppele.  N.  J  .  91  1590 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  80  1895 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J. . . . .  88  1569 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y .  85  2299 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Dei  .  81  1860 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  74  1513 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  74  1406 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J  .  64  1314 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  88  1783 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn  .  72  1860 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash  .  9i  2318 

Frank  L.  Hugus,  N.  J .  79  1619 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  89  1796 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J .  85  1576 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  58  1798 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  89  1724 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  70  2118 

Francis  F  Lincoln.  Conn .  53  1664 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  58  2076 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J .  61  1689 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  81  1787 

Herbert  O.  Maxhatn.  R.  I  .  29  987 

Meadowedge  Farm  N.  Y .  63  1744 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  72  1541 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.J  .  62  1811 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  .  69  18U4 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  72  1592 

S.  Olsen,  N.J  .  104  1835 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . ""  88  1727 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  Ill  1680 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.J  .  40  1526 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J  . .  99  1746 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  67  1773 

John  K.  lloessner,  N.  J . . .  76  1864 

Rosehill  Farm,  N.J  .  . .  64  1658 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.J .  92  1951 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y.. .  85  1842 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  83  1687 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.J .  80  1615 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.J .  66  1612 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.J  .  70  1628 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  .  76  1798 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  84  2397 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J  .  75  1812 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J .  64  1516 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.J .  .  75  1615 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.J .  78  i  1598 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  .  41  1416 

John  F.  Wehrell.  N.J .  69  1601 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.J .  73  1566 

Janies  Whetsel,  N.  J .  74  1653 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y .  99  1902 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  84  1500 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A  .  70  1396 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  93  1695 

R  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  53  1736 

S  C  W  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  47  1429 

II.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  51  1501 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

1 1  ammonton  Pou  Itry  Raisers’ Assn...  72  1440 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  51  1591 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  66  1405 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  70  1744 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  70  1401 

Total  . 9690  165396 


Weak  Chicks 

Can  you  tell  the  reason  for  chicks 
forming  in  the  shell  but  not  coming  out? 
We  find  but  few  rotten  ones,  but  lose 
half  the  eggs  we  set.  The  chickens  are 
all  formed,  some  of  the  eggs  pipped,  but 
that  is  as  far  as  they  get.  J.  a.  f. 

Gallon,  O. 

When  the  conditions  during  incubation 
have  been  right  for  a  successful  hatch, 
and  the  loss  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on 
these  grounds,  it  is  prouably  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  lack  of  needed  vitality  of  the 
embryo.  This  lack  of  vitality,  in  turn, 
is  caused  by  failure  upon  the  part  of  the 
hen  that  laid  the  egg  to  transmit  it.  ('lose 
confinement  of  breeding  fowls  with  forc¬ 
ing  for  heavy  laying  through  the  Winter 
depletes  their  vitality,  as  do  any  other 
unnatural  conditions  under  which  they 
may  be  kept.  Recent  studies  have  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact,  however,  that  some  hens 
lay  fertile  eggs  of  low  vitality  habitually, 
and  that  while  the  embryos  in  these  may 
reach  full  development,  they  are  seldom 
able  to  emerge  from  the  shell.  A  few 
such  hens  in  a  small  breeding  flock  will 
cause  heavy  incubator  losses.  Such  hens 
lay  unhatchable  eggs  persistently  through¬ 


out  the  season,  and  if  they  can  he  de¬ 
tected  by  the  results  of  an  early  hatch 
and  removed  from  the  flock,  heavy  losses 
caused  by  them  may  be  avoided.  This, 
of  course,  requires  the  marking  of  eggs 
from  individual  hens  in  order  that  the 
offenders  may  be  found.  M.  B.  D. 


Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks 

What  can  I  do  for  my  baby  chicks 
about  four  weeks  old?  They  have  lame 
feet  and  cannot  stand.  I  keep  them  in  a 
yard  with  plenty  of  sunshine,  and  do  not 
know  what  the  cause  is.  H.  M. 

Leg  weakness  in  chicks  is  usually  due 
to  close  confinement  indoors  and  is  to  be 
remedied  by  getting  the  chicks  out  upon 
the  ground,  and  preferably  upon  a  grass 
run.  Young  chicks  will  not  stand  con¬ 
finement  to  floors  for  more  than  two  or 
three  weeks  without  displaying  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  general  weakness,  and  they  will 
usually  regain  their  vigor  rapidly  when 
permitted  to  have  access  to  the  soil.  Im¬ 
proper  methods  of  feeding,  overheating  of 
brooders,  and  other  causes  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  also.  As  a  preventive  of  all  troubles 
having  lack  of  vigor  as  a  source,  the  early 
feeding  of  milk  in  some  form  is  to  be 
recommended.  This  may  be  whole,  sweet 
milk,  skim-milk,  buttermilk  or  loppered 
milk.  The  particular  form  in  which  milk 
is  fed  does  not  seem  to  matter  materially 
if  it  is  fed  from  the  start  and  in  as  large 
quantities  as  the  chicks  will  consume. 

M.  B.  D. 


Treatment  for  Depluming  Mite 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  de¬ 
pluming  mites  on  hens?  It  is  a  new 
thing  here,  and  no  one  seems  to  know 
what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  them.  How  they 
got  into  my  flock  is  a  mystery,  as  I  have 
not  introduced  any  new  stock,  excepting  a 
rooster  that  I  bought  from  a  neighbor, 
but  they  have  no  depluming  mites  in  their 
flock.  It  seems  as  though  they  must  have 
originated  right  here.  w.  J.  B. 

Rub  some  sulphur  ointment  into  the 
skin  over  the  bare  spots,  or,  if  you  wish 
a  more  modern  remedy,  dip  the  affected 
fowls  into  a  solution  of  the  new  louse  de¬ 
stroyer,  sodium  fluoride,  made  up  of  one 
ounce  of  the  fluoride  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Perhaps  painting  the  skin  with  the  dip 
would  be  a  better  way  of  applying  it ;  I 
should  expect  it  to  be  a  more  satisfactory 
method  of  applying  the  substance,  as  dip¬ 
ping  fowls  is  not  a  very  agreeable  occupa¬ 
tion.  A  few  pinches  of  the  dry  sodium 
fluoride  worked  through  the  feathers  is 
the  latest,  and  said  to  be  most  effectual, 
method  of  destroying  lice  and  keeping  the 
fowls  free  from  them  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  M.  B.  D. 


Artificial  Lighting  for  Growing  Chicks 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  dttylight- 
lengthening  plan  has  ever  been  tried  out 
in  the  growing  of  early  hatched  chicks? 
In  a  good  brooder-house,  with  colony 
brooder,  the  plan  could  easily  be  used,  and 
I  should  think  to  advantage.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  earliest  it  is  light  enough  to 
feed  my  chicks  now  is  G  :20  A.  M..  and 
they  are  under  the  hover  for  the  night  by 
6:45  P.  M..  a  long  time  for  young  chicks 
to  go  without  feeding.  If  with  lights 
they  could  start  their  day  say  at  4  o’clock, 
it  would  seem  as  though  they  would  reach 
the  fryer  (or  broiler)  stage  much  sooner. 
Of  course,  in  this  climate,  with  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  water  freezing,  it  would  he  a  simple 
matter  to  prepare  the  morning  feed  the 
night  before.  w.  A.  R. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Electric  lights  have  been  tried  out  for 
growing  chicks  very  extensively,  not  only 
in  the  Eastern  States,  but  also  in  the 
Petaluma.  Cal.,  district,  where  chicks  are 
raised  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  has  been 
very  successful  when  properly  used.  As 
a  rule,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
start  using  light  when  the  chicks  are 
about  four  weeks  old,  and  make  the  days 
about  15  hours  long.  We  find  some  peo¬ 
ple  using  lights  on  chicks  all  night  after 
they  are  four  weeks  old.  and  the  chicks 
look  good  If  lights  are  started  too  quick¬ 
ly  before  the  chicks  get  sufficient  strength 
to  stand  heavy  feeding,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  leg  weakness,  which  is  very  de¬ 
structive.  C.  S.  GREENE. 


.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

N.  Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  DNUEHHII.I,  FARMS,  Fort  A 


Baby 
See  P.  211. 
nn.  X.  V 


TEN  AND  TWELVE-WEEK  PULLETS,  White 

and  Tii  own  Leghorns.  Sheppards.  Anconas.  Birds  now 
Ready  t-Sut  are  worth  while.  FOREST  FARM,  Itoekaway,  N.  J 

PL'  L.  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  Barred  Rocks,  $10.50  per  10O. 
UniCKS  Reds.  $12  per  100.  Mixed,  *H  per  100.  Guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery.  JACOB  NIEM0N0.  Box  2.  McAlistcrvilii,  Po. 


nni/vn'O  Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  8cts- 
(nil  l\^  1,11,1  UP-  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
V1,1V1  u  free.  W.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville,  Pu, 

J  inn  GUINEA  HEN  CHICKS.  State 
nanieu  lUU  price  and  how  soon  can  make  deliv¬ 
ery.  HENRY  STEERS,  Bvrum  Shore,  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 


CAPONS 

K.  C.  MiicKLKY 


Thu  best  meat  of  all  fowls.  Plnce 
orHer  now.  Write  for  prices. 

Ilroffuevllle,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


Ringneck  PHEASANTS 

eggs  now.  BRUSHY  NECK  PHEASANTRY.  Speonk.  1.  I  N.Y. 

fill  IP  IT  C  17c  each,  EGGS  and  GROWING  STOCK 

wHIvliO  Jones  Poultry  Farm.  Georgetown.  Del. 

EInn  Drnnfle  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks.  Guine„s 
r  lllc  DiCcUo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Tcllord,  p, 


Another  Drop  in  Prices! 

GET  YOUR  CHICKS  NOW 
But  be  sure  you  get  KERR  Chicks 

Proof  that  KERR  Chicks  are  actually  better  chicks 
comes  from  thousands  of  poultrymen  throughout 
the  east.  They  are  practically  unanimous  in  their 
agreement  that  KERR  Chicks  are  the  standard 
of  quality  and  value.  Summer  Chicks  at  these 
prices  and  of  the  KERR  Standard  mean  a  profitable  fall  business  for  you. 

TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

Thousands  ready  for  shipment  July  13,  20  and  7 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

500  Chicks 

1000  Chicks 

White  Leghorns . 

Black  Leghorns . 

Buff  Leghorns . 

$2.50 

$4.25 

$8.00 

$40.00 

$80.00 

Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks . 

3.50 

6.25 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

R.  I.  Reds . 

3.75 

6.75 

13.00 

65.00 

130.00 

White  Rocks . 

Buff  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes . 

-  4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

70.00 

140.00 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Terms:  Cash  with  order 

If  any  chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  we  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES, 

"LARGEST  EASTERN  PRODUCERS  ” 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Inc. 


SO  EASY  TO  RAISE 


H1LLPOT 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 


— because  they’re  Hilltop  Quality 

SO  EASY  TO  BUY 

— at  these  Reduced  Prices 

Their  record-laying  ancestry,  along  with 
right  hatching  and  low  cost,  insures  an  income- 
producing  investment  too  good  to  pass  by. 
Three  months  of  good  chick-raising  weather 
ahead.  Take  the  profit  they  offer  you — 

BUY  JULY  CHICKS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  . $4.25  $7.50  $15.00  $70.00  $130.00 

White  Wyandottes.  .  6.75  12.50  25.00 

FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

Brown  Leghorns . $3.75  $7.00  $14.00  $65.00  $120.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.50  8.50  16.00  80.00  150.00 

Black  Minorcas  ....  6.75  12.50  25.00 

Buff  Rocks  .  6.75  12.50  25.00 

Hatching  Dates,  July  13,  20 
Order  Now — Chicks  mailed  direct  to  your  door  by 
Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Terms  cash  with  order — cannot 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere 
within  1200  miles. 


20,000  WEEKLY 

Weeks  of ’July  12,  13,  19,  20,  26  and 


Per  1000 

White  Leghorns .  $95.00 

Brown  Leghorns — Barred  Rocks .  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  . 

White  Wyandottes .  . 


Per  GOO 

Per  100. 

Per  50 

Per  26 

$48.50 

$10.00 

$5.00 

$3.00 

13. 0U 

6.50 

3.50 

14.00 

7.00 

3.75 

17.00 

8.50 

5.00 

Parcel  Postf  Prepaid— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

[if  any  dead  on  arrival,  will  be  replaced  free  of  charge  or  amount  refunded. 

Terms  cash  with  order.  Send  post  office  or  express  money  order  or  certified  check. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS  8c  each  and  up 

Rocks,  L  e  g  h  o  r  n  s,  Reds  and  broilers. 
Money  hack  for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Colo¬ 
rado,  Texas  and  Maine.  Pamphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
C.  M.  LAUVER,  Prop.  Box  73  McAlillorville,  P». 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  io”wk«..7Sii 

li-wks.,  $1.40;  iK-wks.,  S1.80.  Immediate  delivery. 
Your  inspection  invited.  HARRY  SNYDER.  IJotteklll,  N.  T. 


LAYING  YEARLING  HENSWANTED 

Leghorn*  preferred.  What  have  you  ?  State  price  in  first, 
letter.  CHAS.  8.  GOODMAN,  Phoenicia,  New  York 


For  Capons  Raise  Jersey  Black  Giants 

(Yellow  skin)  the  most  popular  and  profitaldebreed  j 
in  America  today.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  yearling 
hens.  Extrafinel9201iatehed  males  ami  females  no  w 
for  sale.  T.  H.  Mettler,  East  Millstone,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  Sale — Laken voider*.  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 

Apply  W.  J.  WIIEBLE,  51  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


RABBITS 


3VEAMMOTH  CSrIANT  TT.ABBITS 

3-mos.-oId  stock;  bred  front  18-11*.  prize  winner.  Stamp 
for  reply.  ROWE’S  GIANT  RlBRITRY,  Riven  u,  New  Vork 


FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS.  Young;  off  11-lb.  stock:  registered 
and  pedigreed.  Also  a  few  matured.  Enclose  2-c.  stamp 
for  reply.  BRBBKSYDE  RABBITRY,  3SB  Haledon  Ave.,  Paterson.  N  J. 


CHAMPAGNE  D  ’  ARGENT 

R  ABBITS.  Alio  Checkered  Giants.  Young  and  ma¬ 
tured  stock.  F..  LV.  HEF.RM A N OF,  717  Warren  St.,  Hudson, N.T. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  front  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK.  Somerville,  N.J. 


POUND  PULLETS  and 

YEARLING  HENS 

JS.  O.  W  HITE  XjiEGHORN 

Price,  1161.35  euch.  High  quality  stock  of 
the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNER 

PURE  WHITE 
FAWN  WHITE 
$9  per  25:  S16per50:  $3Operl00:  $37  O  perl  000. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixvllle.  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Notice  to  discon¬ 
tinue  advertisements  or  change  of 
copy  should  reach  us  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  enclosing  a  circular  of  Jones,  real 
estate  agent,  of  Olney,  Ill.  You  can  see 
from  his  circulars  his  method  of  selling 
farms.  Do  you  know  anything  about  him? 
Is  he  reliable  and  straight?  Is  there  any 
chance  for  his  coming  back  on  one  for 
more  than  the  $30?  Would  it  be  safe  to 
list  a  farm  with  him?  There  are  so  many 
fakes  in  the  world  one  feels  afraid  to  trust 
anyone.  Is  there  any  catch  in  his  cir¬ 
cular?  G.  E.  F. 

New  York. 

We  have  referred  to  the  activities  of 
this  “easy  money”  advance  fee  scheme  of 
Jones  a  number  of  times.  Jones  asks 
$7.50,  in  consideration  of  which  he  prom¬ 
ises  to  send  out  800  circulars  containing 
description  of  the  farm-— a  pretty  good 
price  even  though  carried  out  in  good 
faith.  It  is  just  a  variation  of  the  old 
Ostrander  scheme,  and  we  repeat  the  ad¬ 
vice  once  more  :  Under  no  circumstances 
or  pretext  is  it  advisable  to  pay  money  in 
advance  of  sale  to  a  real  estate  agent. 
It  is  our  experience  that  such  agents 
make  no  serious  effort  to  sell  the  property. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  services 
in  collecting  bill.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
only  way  I  would  get  payment  without 
going  to  some  expense,  which  I  could  ill 
afford  just.  now.  Publisher’s  Desk  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  friend  of  the  farmer,  and  I 
appreciate  the  favor  it  has  done  me. 

New  York.  B.  it. 

Doctors  sometimes  say  they  get  their 
best  reputation  from  cases  that  would 
have  righted  themselves  without  their  ser¬ 
vices,  and  receive  their  worst  criticism 
from  cases  in  which  they  lavish  their 
greatest  skill  and  patience.  The  generous 
word  is  always  pleasant  to  hear,  but  in 
this  particular  case  nothing  was  required 
except  to  call  attention  to  a  neglect. 
Sometimes,  like  the  doctor,  we  get  most 
liberal  praise  when  the  task  is  easiest, 
but  our  friends  are  generous  even  when 
good  intentions  are  the  only  results. 

You  fellows  must  figure  pretty  fine  to 
put  out  such  a  paper  as  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  for 
$1  per  year.  If  such  business  manage¬ 
ment  could  be  applied  to  the  government 
at  Washington  we  would  be  out  of  debt  in 
about  five  years.  M.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

We  have  a  conviction  that  public  offi¬ 
cers  at  Washington  will  reflect  pretty 
fully  what  the  people  as  a  whole  demand 
and  merit.  In  private  business  the  pub¬ 
lic  demand  efficiency  and  economy  as  a 
condition  of  success.  In  public  life  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  waste  and  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  we  accept  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  generally  patronize  it. 
When  we  demand  economy  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  we  do  in  private  affairs  the  nation 
will  soon  find  itself  out  of  debt. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  are  familiar  with 
the  business  methods  of  B.  Kalmanson, 
310  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Kalmanson  sent  out  a  request  for  a  trial 
shipment  of  eggs.  I  made  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  of  one  case  of  strictly  nearby  fancy 
hennery  white  eggs;  I  took  it  at  random 
from  several  other  cases  which  were  ship¬ 
ped  to  my  regular  customers  and  for 
which  I  received  33c  per  dozen,  the  mar¬ 
ket  quotation  on  that  date,  May  2,  for 
the  same  grade  being  32c.  I  received  from 
this  firm  a  letter  under  date  of  May  2, 
which  I  am  enclosing  herewith,  with  copy 
of  my  reply  under  date  of  May  0.  From 
the  correspondence  you  will  note  that 
the  eggs  were  reported  sold  for  27c,  or  6c 
less  than  they  would  have  brought  if  I 
had  sent  them  to  my  regular  receiver. 
Subsequent  correspondence  has  failed  to 
bring  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  this 
treatment.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
the  firm  may  be  using  this  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  unjustifiable  profit  on  innocent 
customers.  I  would  appreciate  the  favor 
if  you  would  take  the  matter  up  with  this 
firm  and  endeavor  to  secure  for  me  the 
$1.80  which  I  lost  on  the  transaction. 

New  York.  j.  e.  b. 

On  May  9  I  shipped  B.  Kalmanson,  310 
Greenwich  St.,  New  York.  30  dozen  eggs. 
He  said  in  his  letter  that  he  would  remit 
on  receipt  of  eggs.  I  wrote  him,  but  he 
fails  to  answer,  so  I  hope  you  can  do 
something.  w.  D.  H. 

Maryland. 

The  above  reports  speak  for  themselves 
and  scarcely  call  for  comment.  B.  Kal¬ 
manson  represents  himself  as  a  wholesale 
dealer,  by  which  plan  he  escapes  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  commission  merchants’ 


law.  He  is  credited  with  a  small  financial 
rating.  The  experience  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  others  who  are  appealed  to  for 
“trial  shipments”  in  this  way. 

I  enclose  a  circular  that  I  received  in 
the  mail  this  morning  that  I  think  “beats 
the  record.”  Last  week  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  signed  II.  A.  Sherwood,  who  repre¬ 
sented  himself  as  an  “investment  broker,” 
Suite  402,  1416  Broadway,  New  York, 
calling  my  attention  to  a  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  proposition  that  he  had  investigated 
for  five  months,  and  that  he  would  like  to 
send  me  some  facts  on.  The  enclosed 
came  in  response  to  my  request.  As  you 
will  note,  he  says  “positively  only  100 
shares  will  be  sold” ;  25  per  cent  per 
month  dividends  is  more  than  I  can  stand. 
I  have  been  a  subscriber  and  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  last  10  years  and 
enjoy  “Publisher’s  Desk,”  but  when  it 
comes  to  paying  $50  for  the  privilege  to 
“bet  on  a  horse  race”  I  throw  up  both 
hands.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  Show 
him  up.  e.  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  opinion  of  this  form  of  gambling  is 
too  well  known  to  require  repeating.  Bet¬ 
ting  on  the  other  fellow’s  game  is  danger¬ 
ous  enough  in  all  cases,  and  in  this  in 
stance  we  should  fear  that  the  dice  might 
be  loaded  to  start  with.  We  do  not  think 
any  real  member  of  the  Rural  family 
could  be  tempted  to  go  into  this  open 
gamble ;  the  schemes  that  are  not  so 
frankly  a  gamble  are  the  more  dangerous. 

I  would  like  to  find  out  about  the  Ord- 
way  Art  Gallery  of  Newark,  N.  J.  A 
man  comes  around  and  asks  if  you  have 
children  in  school.  He  tells  you  there  is 
a  contest  on  hand  and  leads  you  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  your  .school  is  interested  in  this 
contest.  Then  he  want  your  child’s  pho¬ 
tograph  to  be  enlarged  and  hand  painted 
by  recuperating  soldiers.  The  “enlarged 
hand  painted  photograph  will  cost  you 
only  the  bare  price  of  the  paint,  as  it  is 
just  to  give  these  soldiers  something  to 
take  up  their  time,  and  we  sell  no  frame.” 
In  about  a  week  another  man  comes  along 
to  find  out  if  you  understood  the  first  one 
correctly ;  then  you  receive  a  few  post¬ 
cards  “to  keep  you  posted  on  how  the 
work  goes  along.”  Then  another  man 
(each  time  a  different  one)  comes  along 
with  an  outline  of  the  picture  so  you  can 
offer  any  suggestions  you  desire.  He  tells 
you  the  price  of  paint  for  your  picture 
will  be  $3.98.  After  he  gets  that  he  be¬ 
gins  showing  a  catalog  of  “gold  filled” 
frames  from  $15  up.  If  you  don’t  buy 
one,  that  valuable  picture  is  ruined,  etc., 
and  says  all  the  insulting  things  he  dares 
to  you.  I  paid  $3.98  for  mine,  but  sev¬ 
eral  of  my  neighbors  gave  from  $19  up  to 
$30  and  more  for  theirs  with  frame. 

New  York.  e.  l.  b. 

The  above  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
methods  and  ways  of  the  so-called  art 
concerns  sending  agents  about  the  coun¬ 
try  taking  orders  for  pictures— always 
some  pretense  or  deception  to  secure  the 
order.  And  the  game  of  all  of  them  is  to 
eventually  sell  a  cheap  frame  to  go  with 
the  picture  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In 
some  instances  it  is  represented  that  the 
picture  must  be  framed  airtight  to  pre¬ 
serve  it.  This,  of  course,  is  not  explained 
when  the  order  for  the  picture  is  taken. 

In  October,  1917.  I  sold  to  Jacob  Hin¬ 
der  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  quantity  of  hay 
which  was  to  be  paid  for  before  moving  it 
from  barn.  At  the  beginning  of  drawing 
they  gave  me  one  check  for  $150  and 
moved  all  the  hay,  which  leaves  a  balance 
due  me  of  $134.35.  I  have  called  at  this 
office  several  times  and  received  nothing 
but  promises.  The  office  is  on  State  St., 
Albany,  N.  Y.  My  lawyer  called  at  the 
Hinder  office  different  times,  but  was  put 
off  with  promises.  Mr.  Ginder’s  sister 
was  employed  in  the  office  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  my  lawyer  that  the  hay  had  been 
sold  to  the  government  and  they  had  then- 
pay,  so  she  asked  my  lawyer  not  to  begin 
action  as  it  would  make  them  more  ex¬ 
pense,  but  he  would  not  pay  the  bill. 
Soon  after  my  lawyer  was  taken  sick  and 
died  before  anything  else  was  done.  I 
wish  you  would  look  into  this  matter  and 
collect  it  if  possible.  j.  j.  w. 

New  York. 

Jacob  Ginder  is  another  party  who  is 
willing  to  impair  his  credit  standing  by 
failing  to  pay  for  goods  ordered.  Put 
him  on  the  list  of  parties  to  avoid  when 
making  hay  shipments.  Promises  are  all 
we  were  able  to  get,  and  they  will  not  feed 
and  clothe  a  farmer.  Attorneys  report 
the  aacount  worthless. 


Nothing  touches  his  heart  more  than 
tears,  especially  those  shed  by  young  peo¬ 
ple,  and  so  he  hurried  across  the  road  to 
the  little  girl  who  stood  wailing  on  the 
corner,  and  asked  the  cause  of  sorrow  in 
one  so  young.  “A — a  naughty  man  broke 
my  hoop  with  his  nasty  bicycle,”  she 
wailed.  “Did  he?”  grunted  the  kind- 
hearted  man.  “Where  is  he?”  “Oh, 
you’ll  easily  catch  him.”  the  little  dear 
assured  him.  “Two  men  have  just  car¬ 
ried  him  into  that  drug  store  on  a  board.” 
— Galveston  News. 


The  Plow 
the  Fordson 
Needs 


When  a  tractor  is  used  in  plowing,  a  saving  in  plow  draft 
saves  many  dollars  every  season.  Lighter  plow  draft  means 
less  expense  for  fuel  and  tractor  upkeep — more  acres  per  day 
at  lower  cost  per  acre.  Unusually  light  draft  is  a  vital  reason 
why  the  No.  40  is  the  plow  the  Fordson  needs. 


JOHN  DEERE  No.  40 

The  PLOW  with  the  SELF-ADJUSTING  HITCH 


Pulls  extremely  light  because 
of  the  good  scouring  qualities  and 
high-grade  construction  of  its  John 
Deere  bottoms,  its  rolling  landside, 
its  light  weight,  its  rigid  frame,  its 
snug,  smooth-running  bearings,  and 
its  self-adjusting  hitch. 

Watch  the  No.  40  at  work  in  the 
field,  and  you  will  readily  appre¬ 
ciate  how  light  draft  it  is. 

The  self-adjusting  hitch  is  an 
important  and  exclusive  feature. 
When  depth  of  plowing  is  varied, 
this  hitch  moves  automatically  up 
or  down  to  the  proper  line  of  draft. 
Always  —  without  any  attention 
from  the  tractor  operator  —  the 
hitch  is  correct.  Bottoms  run 
true  and  level  at  all  depths,  doing 
good  work  and  pulling  light  all  the 
time. 

The  rolling  landside  on  this 
plow  is  a  great  draft-reducer.  Re¬ 
volving  on  a  greased,  smooth-run¬ 
ning  bearing,  the  rolling  landside 
entirely  eliminates  sled-like  friction 
as  it  carries  both  landside  and  bot¬ 
tom  friction  in  a  rolling  motion 


Does  high-grade  work — equip¬ 
ped  with  John  Deere  bottoms  that 
scour  and  do  the  work  the  way  the 
farmer  wants  it  done.  There  is  a 
type  for  every  soil. 

Flexible  link  clevis  insures  even 
plowing  in  uneven  ground  —  keeps 
the  up-and-down  action  of  the  trac¬ 
tor  from  affecting  the  work  of  the 
plow. 

New-Process  John  Deere  steel 

in  beams,  braces  and  axles — steel 
that  is  extremely  hard,  tough  and 
strong — provides  an  unusual  com¬ 
bination  of  light  weight  and  great 
strength.  Beams  are  guaranteed 
not  to  bend  or  break.  Frame  con¬ 
nections  are  hot-riveted — no  “give” 
anywhere. 

Be  sure  to  see  this  fuel-saving, 
thorough-working  plow  built  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Fordson.  Send  today 
for  a  free  booklet  describing  it.  A 
postcard  will  bring  it  to  you.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois; 
and  ask  for  Booklet  NF9  37. 


There  is  a  good  reason  for  the  unusual  goodwill  that  John  Deere  implements 
have  maintained  over  a  long  period  of  years.  That  reason  is  the  better  results 
they  give  in  actual  use — the  real  economy  that  farmers  find  in  using  them.  Re¬ 
member,  there  is  a  John  Deere  implementfor  practically  every  farming  operation. 


JOHN'^DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Every  Farmer  can  use  it 
Every  Day  in  the  Year! 

USE  the  Standard  Spray  Pump  for 
washing  the  automobile,  disin¬ 
fecting  chicken  coops,  putting  out  fires,  spray¬ 
ing  live  stock,  etc.,  as  well.  as  for  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Some  way  for  it  to  help — every 
day.  iso.ooo  of  these  pumps  in  use.  See 
your  dealer  or  write  us.  Send  for  booklet  M. 

Price  $5.50  ($6.00  west  of  Denver 
and  in  extreme  south.) 

THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO. 
1006  Main  Street  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


TANDAR 


SPRAY  PUMP 
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Mica  Axle  Grease  means  jKj 
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to  the  axle  spindle  and 
wheel  hub  what  good 
lubricating  means  to  a 
motor — long  life. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  for 
your  breeching,  reins 
and  traces. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  Y. 
New  York  Buffalo 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Story  of  the  Eel 

Does  an  eel  spawn?  When  do  they 
spawn  and  where?  I  asked  a  man  from 
the  Boston  fisheries  at  a  lecture  which 
I  attended,  and  he  failed  to  answer  my 
question.  How  is  it  no  one  has  caught 
an  eel  when  in  spawn.  w.  ir.  it. 

In  the  life  history  of  the  eel  we  have 
a  story  so  strange  that  no  fiction  writer 
would  dare  publish  anything  so  appar¬ 
ently  impossible.  For  many_  years  all 
that  was  known  was  that  late  in  Summer 
or  during  the  Autumn  the  large  eels  trav¬ 
eled  downstream  towards  the  sea  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  Early  the  next  Summer  the 
stream  would  be  full  of  young  eels,  or 
“elvers,”  as  they  were  called.  These 
young  eels  would  crowd  upstream,  al¬ 
ways  against  the  current.  Weak  little 
things  as  they  are.  three  or  four  inches 
long  and  not  much  thicker  than  the  lead 
in  a  pencil,  they  -worked  their  way  up 
streams  past  rapids  so  big  that  people 
came  to  believe  they  must  leave  the  water 
and  crawl  through  the  grass  to  get 
round.  Perhaps  they  do.  No  scientist 
has  ever  seen  them  doing  it;  but  that  does 
not  prove  much,  for  there  are  many  other 
things  which  happen  which  no  scientist 
has  seen.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the 
big  sea  eels  can  leave  the  water  and  crawl 
overland. 

These  young  eels  in  the  streams  and 
ponds  were  hungry  feeders,  eating  almost 
anything  soft  enough  or  small  enough  to 
swallow.  After  a  few  years  they  would 
be  big  eels  and  would  go  down  to  the  sea. 
to  be  seen  no  more.  Because  people  did 
not  understand,  they  made  up  all  sorts  of 
curious  stories  to  account  for  the  things 
they  did  not  see.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  tell  these  stories  here,  but  most  of 
them  were  easier  to  believe  than  the  real 
one. 

Soon  after  scientists  began  to  strain 
the  surface  of  the  sea  with  their  fine- 
meshed  nets  to  catch  all  the  very  small 
creatures  they  could,  they  began  to  get 
small,  ribbonlike  things  which  seemed  to 
be  very  curious  fish,  different  from  any¬ 
thing  they  had  ever  seen  before.  Some  of 
these  queer  things,  which  were  very  com¬ 
mon  at  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  certain  times  in  the  Summer,  were 
about  half  an  inch  wide,  five  or  six  inches 
long  and  about  as  thick  as  a  sheet  of 
heavy  paper.  Because  they  had  a  very 
small  head  they  were  given  the  name 
Leptoccphahis,  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  “slender”  and  “head.”  In  these 
small  heads  were  mouths  with  great  teeth, 
so  long  that  it  was  hard  to  see  how  they 
could  open  wide  enough  to  let  anything 
past  them.  Nothing  was  ever  found  in 
their  stomachs,  and  we  do  not  know  now 
whether  these  creatures  ever  eat  at  all. 

At  last  a  scientist  was  able  to  keep  one 
of  them  alive  in  a  jar  of  sea  water  for 
several  weeks,  and  found  that  the  animal 
kept  getting  smaller  and  at  the  same  time 
losing  its  flatness.  He  never  kept  one 
alive  all  the  way  through,  but  bv  getting 
them  along  and  keeping  each  a  short  time 
he  was  able  to  follow  through  from  the 
Leptocephnlus  five  or  six  inches  long  to 
the  young  eel  three  or  four  inches  long. 
The  creature  which  had  been  a  ribbon 
five,  or  six  inches  long  grew  backward 
into  a  creature  not  much  larger  than  a 
big  darning  needle  and  only  a  little  more 
than  half  as  long  as  it  was  before.  Some 
time  later  the  Leptocephalus  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  eel  was  found  in  the  same  way. 

So  the  matter  stood  for  a  long  time. 
We  knew  that  the  American  eel  lived  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  fresh  water  and  then  went 
down  to  the  sea.  We  knew  that  some 
smallish  American  eels  were  always  found 
in  salt  or  brackish  water.  We  knew  that 
the  young  eels  had  a  curious  change  in 
appearance  as  they  came  near  the  coast 
and  started  up  the  rivers.  We  did  not 
know  where  the  eels  went  after  they  left 
the  streams,  and  no  one  could  tell  except 
by  the  use  of  a  microscope  whether  an  eel 
was  male  or  female.  They  were  plainly 
not  nearly  ready  to  breed  when  they  were 
last  seen. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Danish  scientist 
found  a  male  eel  that  was  almost  ready 
to  breed.  Then  he  found  a  few  others. 
Then  he  and  others  went  to  work  along 
new  lines,  and  found  that  some  of  the  eels 
that  stay  in  the  salt  or  brackish  water 
are  the  males,  and  that  only  tin1  females 
go  up  the  streams.  The  small  eels,  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  that  we 
see  in  the  bays  along  the  coast  are  males 
and  young  f.emales.  The  big  eels  of  the 
streams,  lakes  and  ponds  are  all  females. 
Their  spawn  does  not  develop  until  they 
have  reached  the  sea. 

About  the  same  time  a  ship  was  sent 
out  by  a  scientific  society  to  make  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  central  part  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  They  found  a  great  many 
young  American  eels  and  a  great  many 
young  European  eels;  but  they  also  found 
that  the  American  eels  were  away  over 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Atlantic,  while 
the  European  eels  were  much  nearer 
America.  When  they  told  of  this  other 
scientists  went  out  to  see  fhe  strange 
sight,  and  finally  found  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  eels  are  hatched  away  over  near  the 
Azores  Islands,  and  that  while  traveling 
across  three  or  four  thousands  of  miles 
of  ocean  they  growT  from  little,  delicate 
things,  looking  like  scraps  of  thin  tissue 
paper  to  a  length  of  five  or  six  inches, 
apparently  without  eating  anything.  Tn 
their  journey  they  must  cross  the  Gulf 
Stream,  a  body  of  water  many,  miles  wide 
and  flowing  as  fast  as  some  quiet  streams, 
or  else  follow  around  through  the  South 
Atlantic,  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  at  least 
six  or  seven  thousand  miles.  Apparently 


they  steer  a  straight  course  westward 
across  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  rivers  of 
our  coast.  We  can  hardly  imgaine  these 
little  creatures,  so  frail  that  they  look  as 
though  they  would  fall  to  pieces  at  a 
touch,  working  their  way  across  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  ocean  through  storm 
and  sunshine  and  across  the  great  river 
in  the  sea. 

When  they  reach  the  coast  they  work 
along  until  they  get  the .  taste  of  fresh 
water  and  begin  to  follow  it.  They  shrink 
in  length  and  width,  but  increase  in 
thickness,  until  the  time  when  they  reach 
the  rivers,  and  are  seen  as  an  army  of 
elvers.  At  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
many  are  caught  which  have  hardly  begun 
to  shrink.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River  many  are  caught  which  are  longer 
than  the  elvers  seen  at  Washington.  At 
Washington  most  of  the  elvers  have  the 
round  eel  shape. 

Sometimes  they  are  seen  in  countless 
numbers.  Just  above  Washington  1  have- 
caught  them  by  holding  a  tin  can  near  a 
little  cup-shaped  hollow  of  the  rocks  and 
scooping  the  eelfi  into  it.  Every  wave 
would  throw  one  or  more  little  eels  into 
the  pocket  of  the  rocks.  They  would  rest 
there  a  short  time  and  then  go  out  with 
a  wave  and  follow  up  through  the  rapids. 
When  they  are  running  the  other  fish  of 
the.  river  have  a  feast  time.  The  catfish, 
striped  bass,  black  bass  and  smaller  fishes 
which  fill  the  river  will  take  no  other 
bait.  Probably  every  old  eel  which  goes 
down  the  river  to  the  sea  to  spawn  is  the 
only  survivor  of  a  thousand  or  more  that 
started  their  long  journey  in  the  eastern 
Atlantic. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  eel  so  far  as  it 
is  known  now.  It  starts  far  out  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  little,  delicate  crea¬ 
ture  looking  like  a  mere  scrap  of  paper, 
seeming  to  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves.  We  see  this  little  fel¬ 
low  working  its  way  through  the  storms 
and  across  the  currents  as  it  grows,  and 
finally  reaching  our  shores,  where  it  be¬ 
gins  to  get  smaller  and  of  different  shape. 
At  last  it  reaches  the  fresh  water.  Al¬ 
though  babies,  the  sexes  separate  here, 
never  to  meet  again  until  near  the  end  of 
life.  The  males  stay  where  they  can  feel 
some  salt  in  the  water,  but  the  females 
go  on  up  the  streams.  Their  great  de¬ 
sire,  after  the  desire  for  food,  seems  to 
be  to  get  upstream,  and  we  find  them 
away  up  the  little  brooks,  wherever  there 
is  water  to  swin  in  or  a  pool  under  a 
stone  where  they  may  hide.  As  they  grow 
larger  they  have  to  leave  their  smaller 
pools,  but  they  always  stay  upstream 
until  the  Autumn  rains  start  them  on 
their  journey  down  to  the  sea.  They  may 
be  a  thousand  miles  by  water  from  the 
sea.  but  they  keep  on  until  at  last  they 
reach  salt  water,  and  go  from  our  sight 
for  the  last  time.  Scientists  think  they 
must  travel  along  the  ocean  bottom  on 
their  journey  of  thousands  of  miles  back 
to  the  place  where  their  eggs  are  laid, 
but.  no  one  knows.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 

Wayne  Go.,  N.  Y. 


The  judge  was  trying  to  restrain  the 
eloquent  counsel,  but  the  latter  proved 
too  much  for  him.  and  for  a  while  the 
judge  gave  it  up.  A  particularly  long  and 
tedious  argument,  however,  woke  him  up. 
and  he  offered  a  mild  protest.  “Mr. 
Blank,”  he  observed,  “it's  simply  going  in 
here” — indicating  his  right  ear — “and  out 
here” — pointing  to  his  left  one.  The  coun¬ 
sel  paused  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
judge’s  remark.  Then  he  retorted:  “Just 
so,  your  honor — just  so.  But  what  is 
there  to  stop  it?” — New  York  Globe. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  ns  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded:  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  S1TPERIN- 
TKNDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  reliable  middle-aged  woman,  one 
accustomed  to  country  life,  as  a  working  com¬ 
panion;  two  in  family:  bouse  modern  improve¬ 
ments:  good  salary.  Answer,  with  reference, 
ADVERTISER  8977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- . - 1 

WANTED — Married  couple,  preferably  without 
children,  to  take  charge  of  a  cottage  in  which 
about  twenty  boys  live,  and  have  charge  also  of 
farming  connected  with  this  cottage;  compensa¬ 
tion  $82.90  per  month  for  the  couple,  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per  month  each  six  months, 
until  a  maximum  of  $07.00  per  month  is  reached; 
full  maintenance.  Including  furnished  room, 
board  and  laundry,  is  included:  only  people  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  l>oys  and  not  afraid  of  work 
are  desired.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Thorn  JJill  School,  Warieudale,  Pa. 


COOK  WANTED — Competent  woman  to  cook  for 
summer  guests;  state  wages  wanted  in  first 
letter.  R.  M.  SANFORD,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

- - 7 

WANTED — Two  single  middle-aged  men;  one  as 
teamster;  one  as  dairyman;  to  care  entirely  for 
8  cows  and  a  few  pigs  on  gentleman’s  estate; 
wages  $60  a  month,  with  first-class  board  and 
home;  references  required.  Write  WM.  C. 
HAYES,  Westhury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  poultry  farm;  prefer 
farm-raised  and  experienced  man;  must  be  a 
strong  and  willing  worker;  permanent  position 
and  advancement  l'or  satisfactory  man.  MATT1 
TUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mattituck, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  ponitryman;  must  know 
how  t,o  raise  ducks  and  chickens.  FRANCO- 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  CO.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  liouseworker  for  Summer 
boarding  house  in  country;  girl  or  middle-aged 
woman  who  could  have  child  of  age  to  help; 
state  wages.  .T.  It.  EDDY.  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  CHOPPERS  WANTED— Steady  work. 

good  wages.  ADVERTISER  0038,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HERDSMAN — Working  foreman,  married,  age 
41,  one  child,  engaged  in  A.  R.  Guernsey  work, 
desires  position  on  private  place;  conscientious, 
painstaking;  open  to  October  1;  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  8999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  English,  is  open  for  po¬ 
sition;  single;  best  of  references.  Address  A. 
WICKSON,  Noroton  Heights,  Noroton,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN  or  ponitryman.  young,  single,  Amer¬ 
ican,  wishes  position;  life  experience;  best 
refereiices:  $6,0  plus  maintenance;  state  particu¬ 
lars.  FRANK  GATES,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  desires  all  round  work  on 
farm;  can  pitch  hav:  salary  not  important. 
GEORGE  WUEST,  1684  Second  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  wishes  position  on  farm. 
BUSCH.  208  East  82d  St..  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  desires  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  or  commercial;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced:  ADVERTISER  9026,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  desires  permanent  position  as 
teamster  or  farmer:  20  years’  experience:  priv¬ 
ilege  of  keeping  cow  and  chickens;  fine  chance  of 
right  party  to  secure  a  good  man  by  acting  at 
once.  ADVERTISER  9022,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  (29)  desires  permanent  position  on 
poultry  farm  anywhere  in  New  York  State; 
no  other  than  poultry  men  need  apply;  in  reply 
state  salary,  living  conditions,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  to  work  on  shares  or  salary;  28; 

college  course:  experienced  with  live  stock, 
soil  upkeep,  farm  machinery  and  engines,  road 
•and  farm  buildings,  grading,  concrete  work  and 
plumbing:  also  farm  records  and  accounts;  relia¬ 
ble,  willing:  references.  ADVERTISER  9028, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Cornell- trained  and  experienced 
in  all  the  branches  of  poultry  husbandry;  un¬ 
derstand  dueks  and  game  fowl.  ADVERTISER 
9027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FA  RM  M  A  NA< :  E  R — Bract  ical 
man  with  agricultural  college  education;  Amer- 
ean:  honest,  reliable,  desires  change;  institu¬ 
tional  work  prefered.  ADVERTISER  9033,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST  CLASS  DAIRY  FARMER— Wants  to  op¬ 
erate  fully  equipped  farm  and  herd  on  per¬ 
manent  money  making  arrangement.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND— Experienced,  single:  wants  per¬ 
manent  situation;  liscensed  chauffeur.  DE¬ 
LANEY',  300  Water  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POT’LTRYMAN — Frst-class;  American;  single; 

Christian;  scientific  and  practical.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  supt.  or  working  fore¬ 
man  on  gentleman’s  place;  American,  married, 
understand  farming  in  all  branches,  also  care 
and  uses  of  all  farm  machinery;  have  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  with  handling  men;  A-No.  1 
references  given.  Address  ROX  No.  23,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED— On  farm  till  October  1 
by  young  man.  Christian.  A-l  references,  some 
experience,  good  home  first  consideration,  small 
salary.  ADVERTISER  9035,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN — 20;  desires  work  on  truck  or 
gene-al  farm.  ADVERTISER  9036,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Farm:  110  acres;  fruit:  water;  good 
land.  A.  II.  JUDGE,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  bv  owner,  three  desirable  truck 
farms.  100.  160,  300  acres.  E.  M.  MOORE, 
Westover,  Md. 


PLYMOUTH,  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm,  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
high,  healthfully  situated:  affords  excellent  view 
of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic  places,  Ply¬ 
mouth  County  Club  golf  links  and  valley;  also 
the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen  on  all 
sides;  no  handsomer  natural  location  on  North 
or  South  shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty  deed 
calls  for  forty  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked  with 
the  very  best  oP  bronze  turkeys,  and  prosperous 
turkey  produce  business  established.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  write  THOMAS  REILY,  Chil- 
tonville,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  farm.  Adirondack 

Moun- 

tains;  grand  mountain 
RAN,  Loon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

view. 

GRANT 

COCH- 

VILLAGE  FA  RM— Fruit, 

truck, 

chicken ; 

6-acre. 

F.  WALSER.  Catskill, 

N.  Y. 

GOOD  INVESTMENT — Farm.  294  acres;  12  miles 
of  Lynchburg,  Yu.,  three  miles  of  county  seat; 
close  to  two  railroads;  log  houses  and  burns, 
orchard,  springs,  creek;  estimated  300,000  feet 
white  oak  timber,  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
place;  about  90  acres  cleared;  make  excellent 
fruit  or  stock  farm;  for  quick  sale  $20  per  acre. 
Address  owner.  It.  E.  BRANSFOItD,  Hinton, 
W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 750-acre  farm,  under  Pence,  on  James 
River,  iu  fine  state  of  cultivation:  brick  house, 
9  rooms,  modern  conveniences;  125  acres  low 
grounds:  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  800.000 
feet  saw  timber;  station  one  mile;  ehuiTli  and 
school  one  mile.  For  full  description  and  price 
address  J.  I,.  GRAY,  Norwood,  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — State  road  farm;  stock,  tools,  crops 
and  store.  ADVERTISER,  9018,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm: 

$8,000;  Hammonton,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER 
9019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOW  owning  well-equipped  farm  of  140  acres 
would  arrange  with  progressive  farmer  oP  abil¬ 
ity  to  conduct  same;  thoroughly  modern  home, 
on  stone  road,  between  Philadelphia  and  Tren¬ 
ton:  give  full  particulars;  references  exchanged, 
j  ADVERTISER  9021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPLENDID  country  home;  good  buildings;  135 
productive  acres;  picturesque  macadam,  8-mile 
drive  to  Saratoga;  delightful  shade;  immediate 
possession;  $4, (JIM);  parti  cash.  198-acre  farm  and 
wood  lot;  good  buildings;  hunting,  fishing;  with 
sugar-making  equipment  for  475  maple  trees; 
$1»700:  terms  satisfactory.  CORA  HOLLISTER, 
Corinth,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  and  poultry  farm;  105  acres  fertile  soil, 
on  hard  road  close  to  town;  high  school, 
churches,  stores,  creameries;  all  buildings  good 
condition;  hot,  cold  water;  bathroom  in  house; 
electricity  available;  fruit  of  all  kinds;  abun¬ 
dant  water,  wood,  timber;  20  cows,  bull,  5 
calves,  700  purebred  poultry;  $13,000;  terms. 
BOX  332,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


MAINE  seashore  property  for  sale;  250  acres;  75 
of  timber  land  and  wood;  one  mile  of  shore 
frontage;  good  harbor;  fishing,  safe  boating  and 
bathing;  on  State  road,  14  miles  from  city;  an 
old-fashioned  30-room  house,  in  good  repair; 
good  water;  secluded,  healthful  and  attractive 
place;  lias  been  a  Summer  resort  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years;  price,  $8,000;  on  easy  terms. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9031,  earn  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM — Planted  and  stocked,  complete;  fine 
house;  write  for  particulars,  ADVERTISER 
9024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  with  $2,000  to  invest  in 
live  stock  would  like  to  manage  an  estate  and 
to  raise  some  stock  on  shares,  or  will  work  for 
salary;  experienced  with  stock  and  general  farm 
work  and  repairing.  ADVERTISER  9029,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  home  and  fruit  farm;  will  pay  the 
right  man  $10,000  per  year;  on  edge  of  nice 
village;  State  roads  and  bigh-elass  place  to  live; 
see  this  property  before  you  buy.  ADVERTISER 
9023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  lease  or  buy  if  reasonable,  bouse 
with  room  for  store  on  good  road  with  some 
land,  in  or  near  small  town;  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  9032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  AND  GENERAL  FARM- 45  acres; 

less  than  cost  of  buildings.  $12,000;  descrip¬ 
tion  and  photographs  furnished.  MEADOW 
BROOK  FARM,  Gilbertsville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  farm  in  southern  Connecticut, 
good  buildings;  not  over  $2,000  cash;  Gill  de¬ 
tails  in  reply.  ADVERTISER  9037,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home;  4  acres;  10-room 
bouse,  barns,  etc.:  price,  $2,000.  Address 
BOX  5r  Craryville,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 450  acre  level  dairy  farm,  in  fork 
of  two  rivers,  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  50 
acres  timber;  12-room  bouse;  two  silo  basement 
barn,  accommodates  100  cows;  all  buildings 
good  condition  and  painted;  running  water 
everywhere;  including  5  good  horses,  99  bead 
young  stock,  all  machinery  and  tools,  $40,000, 
one-fourth  cash.  C.  J.  PLANCK,  401  Tress 
Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate:  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rhine¬ 
beck,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey;  10  lbs.  delivered  within 
3d  zone,  clover  $2.25,  buckwheat  $2;  5  lbs. 
either  $1.25:  00-lb.  can  at  our  station,  clover 
$10,  buckwheat  $8.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 
N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESS  and  grater  for  sale.  II.  MOR¬ 
GAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nearly  new  E.  &  B.  Holmes  apple 
barrel  stave  jointer,  with  shafting,  to  be  run 
by  gasoline  power  or  foot  power,  ns  desired:  nil 
in  good  shape;  used  but  very  little.  JOSEPH 
S.  WILFORD,  Elba,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Imperial  hot-water  incubators;  state 
price  and  condition  of  machine.  F.  L.  MYERS, 
Minerva,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Six-tine  grapple  fork,  price  $8; 

Star  feed  grinder,  $40;  both  good  ns  new. 
D.  R.  HONE,  P.  O.  Box  400,  Sharon  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

- , 

BOARD  wanted  for  weak-minded  young  man  who 
can  care  for  himself,  on  farm  in  New  York 
State,  within  100  miles  New  York  City;  prefer 
tdace  where  there  are  no  children:  good  allow¬ 
ance;  give  location  in  letter.  ADVERTISER 
9020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  witli 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy.  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York .  X.  Y. 


WANTED — No.  15  or  115  Hall  incubator  or 
brooder  heater.  BOX  65,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Second-hand  kerosene  tractor,  not 
less  than  25  h.p.  on  belt.  HERMAN  SC’HIER, 
Hopewell  Jet..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  crop  of1  finest  white  clover  ex¬ 
tracted  honey:  price,  one  60-lb  can,  $9.60:  two 
60-lb.  cans,  $18:  f.  o.  b.  Holgate,  Ohio;  5-lb. 
pail,  $1.25;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.25:  delivered  to  4 1 li 
postal  zone.  XOAII  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


WANTED — An  old  banjo  clock,  a  low-boy  or 
high-boy  and  one  or  two  very  old  wooden 
chairs:  also  an  old  mirror  witli  carved  frame  or 
with  picture  in  top,  or  mirror  frame  alone; 
three  or  four  candlesticks,  silhouettes,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  any  very  old  china,  furniture,  etc.;  can 
use  furniture  even  if  badly  broken  or  with  parts 
missing,  such  as  is  often  lying  around  in  attic*, 
sheds  or  barns.  C.  L.  DECKER,  Box  1436, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Two  carloads  of  Alfalfa  or  Timothy. 
A.  HAMILTON,  Towners,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  wagon,  covered  milk  wagon, 
one-horse  dumn  cart,  carriage,  buggy,  mowing 
machine,  four-horse  power  engine,  saw,  saw 
table,  12x20  foot  silo,  fanning  mill,  feed  grind¬ 
er,  forge,  laundry  stove,  acme  harrow,  man’s 
bicvele:  prices  very  reasonable.  MARTIN 

MOLLER.  Newtown,  Conn. 


WANTED — Carload  good  hay  shipped  on  an- 
jtroval:  Clover  or  Alfalfa.  E.  L.  SEARING, 
Lakewood,  N.  J, 


" Success  Junior’' 
Means 

More  Potatoes — 
Less  Labor 


Pays 

dividends 
on  an 
acre  patch 


Don’t  Blame  The  Cow 

If  the  Milk  Yield  Drops  Down  in  Fly  Time 

The  discovery  of  Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer  has  brought  freedom  from  the 
cow’s  awful  pest — the  fly.  To  the  dairyman.  Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer  means 
a  greater  flow  of  milk,  less  sickness  among  cattle  and  greater  comfort  to  both  man 
and  beast.  If  you  want  more  milk,  it’s  up  to  you  to  use — 

Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer 

Every  can  carries  a  guarantee  that  Standard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer  will  kill  flies  on  cows  and 
keep  them  oil  for  the  longest  possible  time.  It  is  also  efficient  against  Cattle  Lice  as  well  as 
Mites  in  the  poultry  house,  etc.,  when  used  according  to  directions.  It  will 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  We  will  refund  the  price  paid  for  it  to  any 
person  finding  this  oil  other  than  as  guaranteed. 


BEFORE 


TRIAL  OFFER— On  receipt 
of  S2.00  we  will  express  a  gal¬ 
lon  can  of  Standard  Fly  and 
Germ  Killer  and  a  large,  quart 
brass  sprayer  to  any  address 
—if  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
it.  Only  one  to  a  person. 


WE  RECOMMEND  Smith 
No.  22  Banner  Galvanized 
Iron  Compressed  Air  Sprayer 
holding  four  gallons,  if  you 
have  considerable  spraying 
or  disinfecting  to  do.  Price 
with  gallon  of  Standard  Fly 
and  Germ  Killer,  $7.50. 


For  Sale  By — Hardware  Stores,  Druggists,  Seedsmen,  Poultry 
Supply  Dealers,  General  Merchants,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it  by  name— Stand¬ 
ard  Fly  and  Germ  Killer — do  not  take  a 
substitute,  there  is  none  other  just  as 
good.  It  will  please  you  as  it  does 
thousands  of  others.  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

Smith  Bldg.,  416  Main  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Saves  money— power— men.  Use  the  cutter 
with  inward  shear,  that  cuts  close  to  the  shaft 
instead  of  out  at  the  points.  Use  the  cutter 
that  cuts  and  elevates  with  less  power  than 
any  other. 

THE  STRAIGHT-EDGED  KNIVES 

Climax  knives  hold  their  edge  longest,  are  easiest 
to  adjust,  easy  to  remove,  easy  to  grind.  One 
operation  adjusts  them  all.  These  thin  knives  cut 
cleaner  and  cut  with  less  power.  The  Climax 
powerful  fan  elevates  into  the  highest  silo. 

Free  Catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  sent,  on 
request — fully  illustrated — gives  details  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  all  sizes  of  Climax  Ensilage  Cutter.  Slocks 
carried  in  different  centers  for  quick  shipment. 

CLIMAX  CORPORATION,  48  Swan  Street 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

FREE 

Catalog  | 


“After  Using  5  Other  Makes 
The  Greatest  Ensilage  Cutter  We 
Ever  Saw  Is 

Dick’s  Blizzard” 


— say  Crankshaw  &  Cornell  of  Paw 
Paw,  Michigan.  The  picture  shows 
their  S-31  Blizzard  in  action. 

Their  letter  continues— “One  great 
feature  of  this  machine  is  its  tremen¬ 
dous  blast  power,  as  it  will  blow  fod¬ 
der  the  highest  with  the  least  motion 
of  any  we  have  ever  seen.  We  filled 
a  12x40  silo  in  seven  hours 
and  a  half  with 
inch  cut.” 


Blizzard 
Self  Feed  saves  all 
pushing  or  poking  at  the  feed 
on  the  bundles — the  double 
teed  delivers  the  silage  to  the  knives  for  a 
clean,  even  cut.  Saves  the  work  of  one  man. 
Does  more  work  per  H.  P.  than  any  other 
machine.  Let  us  prove  this.  Write  for 
catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG„  CO. 

Sox  206  Canton.  Ohio 


*The  Willy  s.Knightsleeve-valve  engine 


IF i?iderful  Dealer  Opportunities  u4*vai  table 

Address  Department  302 

Willys  Light  Division — Electric  Auto-Lite  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Willys  Light  Junior  has 
the  wonderful  Auto-Lite 
engine  generator ,  a  battery 
of  ample  capacity  and  is 
of  standard  voltage. 


The  famous'  air-cooled 
Willys-Knight  Engine 
burns  kerosene,  cranks  it¬ 
self,  stops  automatically, 
and  “improves  with  use”. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tell*  nil  about  Paint  awl  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOC  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— E*tab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  R00FIIVG  DIFFICULTY  OVERCOME 


POOPING  OR  FIRST  LAVER 
OF  COMPOSITION  SHINGLES 


DRIP  EDGE 


CROSS' 

SECTION 

OF HAVE 

1Y1  iller  Drip  Edge,  a  Galvanized  Strip,  Neatly  Cap* 
Eavc  and  Gable  Edge*  of  Composition  Shingles  and 
Roofing.  Forms  Stiff,  Sturdy,  Projecting  Edges  that 
Properly  Handles  the  Water.  Withstands  Wind  and 
Ladders.  Permits  Eave  Troughs  Essential  to  Good 
Buildings.  Easily  applied.  Saves  Nails.  Used  by 
Hundreds.  If  Your  Roofing  Dealer  is  Unable  to 
Supply,  We  Ship  Parcel  Post,  Delivered  at  3’:  Per 
Linear  Foot.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  OLE  AN.  N.  Y. 


FARQUHAR  DIGS  POTATOES 


Tlie  “Success  Junior”  plow  leads  for  fast  clean 
digging  and  long  life.  “Farquhar  No.  1”  is  the 
original  rigid  tongue  Elevator  Digger,  a  sure 
winner  on  four  or  more  acres.  Also  “Special 
Elevator,”  a  ball-bearing  equipped  Digger  for 
either  horse  or  engine  drive.  Farquhar  Diggers 
are  the  result  of  many  years’  field  experience. 
Write  for  catalogue  giving  illustrated  descriptions. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.  Box  230,  York,  Pa. 

Also  Engines — Sawmills — Threshers,  Etc. 


®  Power  and  Light 
with  the  Quiet  Knight 

$525 

There  never  was  such  a  remarkable  reduction 
in  price  as  this.  Here  is  a  practical  power  and 
light  plant  which  is  admittedly  superior  in 
every  sense. 

I  — And  yet  so  reasonably  priced 
that  every  home  in  North  America 
can  now  have  the  convenience  of 
electricity. 


$295 


I  Precedent  has  been  swept 
aside  in  meeting  what  we  con¬ 
sider  our  obligation  to  the 
American  farmer — giving  him 
the  benefits  of  our  tremendous 
purchasing  power,  sound  en¬ 
gineering  and  manufacturing 
economies  in  this  electric  plant 
highest  in  quality  yet  lowest  in 
price. 

Willys  Light  is  an  established  success. 

One  exclusive  superiority  alone,  the  Willys- 
Knight  sleeve-valve  engine,  is  of  itself  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  buying  only  Willys  Light.  In 
addition  it  has  fifty  distinct  advantages. 

Thousands  of  homes  where  electric  current  is 
not  available  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  now.  See  your  Willys  Light  dealer 
— there  is  one  near  you. 


Here  is  the  “eighth  wonder”  of  the  farm 
power  and  light  world — Willys  Light  Junior. 

It  is  large  enough  for  lights  and  small  power 
uses,  and  more  important — it  is  low 
enough  in  cost  for  every  purse  and 
person. 

Neat,  compact,  made  with  the 
high  quality  which  character¬ 
izes  all  Willys  Light  products 
— its  very  name  is  a  pledge 
of  satisfaction  with  nation¬ 
wide  service  behind  it.  It  has 
the  wonderful  Auto-Lite  en¬ 
gine  generator,  and  long-lived 
dependable  battery. 

Could  there  be  any  greater  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  intention  to  place  our 
entire  resources  and  production  capa¬ 
city  at  the  disposal  of  every  farm  home? 

Farms  that  were  formerly  denied  electricity 
will  glisten  with  safe,  clean  light  at  the  snap 
cf  a  switch. 

Ask  your  Willys  Light  dealer  about  Willys 
Light  Junior,  or  write  for  booklet. 
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crossing  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  Fig.  375.  A  curious  type  of  corn  with  golden 
colored  leaves  instead  of  the  normal  green  has  heed 
known  for  some  time,  and  breeds  true  to  that  color. 
Such  plants  are  weak  and  usually  small.  When  this 
type  is  crossed  with  a  dwarf  form,  another  heredi¬ 
tary  freak,  the  result  the  next  year  is  a  very  fine, 
tall-growing,  dark  green  lot  of  plants  which  are 


An  Armful  of  Alfalfa 

perfectly  nox'mal  in  every  way  and  fully  productive. 
The  healthy  green  color  comes  from  the  dwarf  pa¬ 
rent,  and  tali  stature  from  the  golden  parent.  What 
one  race  lacks  is  made  up  by  the  other.  This  is  a 
universal  principle,  and  applies  to  both  animals  and 
plants.  It  seems  to  be  a  wise  provision  on  the  part 
of  Nature  to  enable  the  offspring  to  make  the  best  of 
bad  ancestry. 


HIDDEN  CHARACTERS. — It  is  important  to 
know'  that  the  undesirable  qualities  which  have  been 
suppressed  are  still  there,  covered  over  and  hidden 
from  sight,  but  they  are  not  lost.  Like  a  “drowned 
cat,”  they  reappear  later,  but  in  increased  numbers. 
The  first  cross  of  two  different  types  is  usually  bene¬ 
ficial,  but  when  these  hybrid  plants  are  bred  to¬ 
gether  all  the  poor  qualities  which  their  ancestors 

had  will  reappear  in 
their  offspring.  More¬ 
over,  every  seed  on 
those  fine-looking  ears 
selected  for  planting  has 
an  unknown  inheritance 
on  the  staminate  side. 
That  is,  no  matter  how 
carefully  the  mother 
plant  and  the  ear  which 
it  produces  are  exam¬ 
ined,  they  can  tell  us 
nothing  as  to  the  good 
or  bad  qualities  of  the 
plants  which  furnished 
the  pollen  that  must  be 
carried  to  the  silks  be¬ 
fore  the  seeds  can  de¬ 
velop.  This  pollen  may 
have  come  either  from  a 
barren  plant  or  from  a 
sturdy  producer.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  pollen  comes  from 
a  prince  or  a  pauper 
among  corn  plants  will 
have  as  much  to  do  with 
the  plants  grown  from 
that  seed  as  the  sire 
will  have  in  the  dairy 
herd  on  his  offspring. 
Unfortunately  the  seed 
carries  no  family  tree 
inscribed  on  its  co\er- 
ing. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF 
I  M  I'  R  O  V  E  M  ENT.— 
What  would  animal 
breeders  think  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  considers 
only  the  dam  and  pays 
no  attention  whatever 
to  the  sire?  Such  a  meth¬ 
od  of  breeding  w'ouhl 
absolutely  ruin  any 
purebred  herd,  yet  it  is 
tolerated  as  a  method 
of  producing  seed  corn, 
and  corn  is  the  most 
valuable  plant  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  reason  that  no 
better  method  is  used  is 
because  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  none  has  been  found  which  is  practicable. 
Individually  plants  are  of  such  small  value  that  one 
cannot  select  particular  plants  as  seed  parents  and 
other  fine  plants  as  pollen  parents,  hand  pollinate 
them  and  keep  a  record  of  their  ancestry,  as  is  done 
in  principle  in  pedigreed  live-stock  breeding. 

INBREEDING. — But  there  is  a  method  now  avail¬ 
able  which  will  give  the  same  and  even  better 


SELECTING  SEED  EARS. — Anyone  who  is  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  corn  he  raises  spends  some 
time  and  effort  in  selecting  the  best  ears  for  seed. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  even  the  very  best  speci¬ 
mens  never  produce  uniformly  as  good  ears  as  the 
seed  ear  planted.  From  the  several  hundred  plants 
grown  from  a  prize  winner  at  a  corn  show  only  a 
very  few  or  perhaps  none  will  yield  ears  equal  to  the 
type  planted.  To  get 
satisfactory  seed  ears 
in  quantity  the  wdiole 
field  must  be  looked 
over.  To  choose  a  dozen 
ears  that  will  attract  at¬ 
tention  at  a  corn  show- 
many  thousands  of  ears 
must  be  examined  care¬ 
fully.  In  every  field 
there  are  many  barren 
stalks.  Plants  w-itli  nub¬ 
bins  and  ears  with 
poorly  developed  grains 
are  all  too  common  in 
the  best  cared-for  fields. 

Mony  plants  are  stunted 
and  often  badly  at¬ 
tacked  by  smut  and 
other  diseases. 

PECULIARITIES  OF 
POLLINATION.  —  The 
reason  for  this  unde¬ 
sirable  state  of  affairs 
is  not  generally  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  corn  plant 
is  pollinated  by  the 
wind  which  “bloweth 
where  it  listeth,”  and 
the  result  is  that  corn 
is  in  a  constant  state 
of  crossing  and  recross¬ 
ing.  This  brings  about 
a  very  unstable  and 
mixed  condition,  as 
every  live  stock  raiser 
knows  who  attempts  to 
breed  from  mongrel 
stock.  When  two  indi¬ 
viduals  are  crossed 
there  is  always  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  suppress,  for 
the  time  being,  any  un¬ 
favorable  qualities  each 
may  have,  and  the  best 
from  both  parents  being 
uppermost  enables  the 
hybrid  to  make  a  good 
showing.  This  principle 
has  long  been  used  by 
live  stock  breeders.  Dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  of  cattle', 
sheep  and  swine  have  been  crossed  for  many  years. 
The  mule,  that  sturdy  combination  of  horse  and  ass, 
has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Moses.  But  in 
this  well-recognized  practice  of  cross-breeding  care 
is  taken  to  use  only  fixed  breeds.  The  hybrids  them¬ 
selves  are  worthless  for  further  propagation. 

SUPPRESSING  THE  UNDESIRABLE.— The  way 
in  which  undesirable  features  are  suppressed  by 
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results.  When  corn  is  self -pollinated  by  putting  the 
plant's  pollen  on  its  own  silks,  and  this  closest  kind 
of  inbreeding  is  continued  year  after  year,  there  is 
a  marked  reduction  in  size  and  vigor.  Along  with 
this  general  result  freak  plants  and  degenerate  types 
of  all  sorts  appear,  many  of  which  are  sterile  or  so 
weak  and  unproductive  that  they  cannot  survive, 
ltut  all  such  forms  are  quickly  eliminated.  Along 
with  these  strikingly  unfavorable  results  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  uniformity  of  the  plants 
which  survive.  For  example,  in  every  ordinary 
field  of  corn  there  are  white  cobs  and  red  cobs. 
Some  ears  are  long  and  slim,  and  others  are  short 
and  thick.  Tall  plants  and  short  plants,  differently 
colored  plants  and  seeds,  and  many  other  variations 
are  the  commonplace.  But  after  such  corn  is  self- 
fertilized  for  a  few  years  all  the  plants  in  any  one 
family  come  to  be  exactly  alike  in  type,  having  very 
nearly  the  same  height,  the  same  shape  and  size  of 
ear.  the  same  form  of  tassel  and  the  color  of  .the 
grains  and  cobs  are  alike  throughout.  The  inbred 
families  finally  reach  a  point  where  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  change,  and  as  long  as  they  are  not  crossed 
with  other  kinds  of  corn  they  remain  the  same  year 
after  year.  Inbreeding  does  not  cause  degeneration 
and  does  not  lead  to  extinction,  as  has  long  been 
thought,  but  it  is  merely  a  process  of  sorting  out.  If 
bad  heredity  exists  in  the  stock  it  will  come  to 
light. 

SELF-FERTILIZING  PLANTS. — It  is  impossible 
to  go  into  all  the  features  of  the  inbreeding  problem, 
but  it  is  well  to  note  that  many  naturally  self-fertil¬ 
ized  plants  like  wheat,  idee.  peas  and  beans,  are 
al  ways  inbred  an  every  generation,  and  are  not  lacking 
in  vigor.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  best  inbred 
strains  of  corn  are  never  so  large  and  productive  as 
they  were  in  their  natural  state  of  being  cross-  pol¬ 
linated.  But  when  two  such  inbred  strains  which 
came  from  different  plants  at  the  start  are  crossed, 
there  is  an  astonishing  increase  in  size  and  rate  of 
growth  in  the  generation  immediately  following  the 
cross.  All  the  hybrid  plants  the  first  year  are.  bar¬ 
ring  accident,  closely  alike  in  height  and  vigor.  Pic¬ 
ture  a  field  of  corn  in  which  every  plant  grows  to 
an  even  size,  in  which  every  stalk  produces  a  large 
ear.  and  there  are  no  barren  individuals,  no  nubbins, 
no  slackers.  Such  an  ideal  is  very  closely  realized 
in  hybrids  between  types  of  corn  which  have  been 
purified  by  inbreeding.  A  field  of  this  kind  of  corn 
differs  in  a  remarkable  way  from  the  corn  com¬ 
monly  grown. 

FIRST  GENERATION  HYBRIDS.— This  fine  re¬ 
sult  is  obtained  only  the  first  year  after  crossing. 
When  these  plants  are  allowed  to  breed  among  them¬ 
selves,  weak  plants  and  poor  producers  again  ap¬ 
pear.  But  this  value  of  the  first  generation  hybrid 
can  be  realized  every  year  by  planting  crossed  seed, 
and  since  the  inbred  parental  strains  are  constant 
and  permanent  it  is  only  necessary  to  cross  these 
two  types  to  produce  this  high-yielding  seed.  This 
is  not  a  difficult  task,  as  the  different  lots  can  be 
planted  in  alternate  rows,  and  all  the  plants  of  one 
kind  detasseled  before  pollen  is  shed. 

THE  SECOND  CROSS.— To  make  the  matter 
more  complicated,  but  with  good  reason,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  best  results  are  secured  by  taking 
two  of  these  vigorous  hybrids  having  different  pa¬ 
rentage,  and  again  crossing  them.  Such  a  complex 
hybrid  is  called,  for  convenience,  a  double  cross. 
The  objects  in  doing  this  are  several  and  important. 
First,  the  inbred  plants  are  not  productive  and  the 
seeds  they  bear  are  small  and  poorly  developed  and 
the  first  cross  grown  from  them  is  handicapped  at 
the  start.  When  again  crossed  the  seed  for  general 
field  planting  is  borne  on  large,  vigorous  plants. 
Seed  is  produced  in  abundance  and  therefore  cheap¬ 
ly.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  this  method  is  too 
complicated  to  be  put  into  practice  by  the  general 
corn  grower,  but  it  is  a  proposition  that  should  inter¬ 
est  anyone  who  is  in  the  business  of  producing  high- 
grade  seed  corn,  and  there  is  need  for  such  in  ever\ 
district. 

•SPECIALTIES  IN  SEEDS.— This  is  the  age  of 
specialization.  We  now  bring  our  potatoes  for 
planting  from  Maine  and  go  to  the  Dakotas  for 
Alfalfa  seed.  Timothy  and  clover  come  from  Nor¬ 
way  and  Swreden,  vegetable  seeds  from  California 
and  Europe.  All  these  are  bought  because  better 
seeds  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be 
produced  on  the  farm.  There  is  now  good  reason  why 
this  should  be  the  case  with  all  kinds  of  corn.  The 
increase  in  yield  and  improvement  in  quality  of 
hybrid  corn  when  types  adapted  to  each  region  are 
available  will  be  so  apparent  that  one  cannot  afford 
to  grow?  the  fatherless  brand  of  corn  now  so  widely 
planted.  D‘ F* J0NES* 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


Commencement  and  Semi-Centennial  of 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Part  IT. 

TRUE  TO  ITS  MISSION.— It  was  fortunate  that 
the  college  from  the  start  has  been  a  real  college 
of  agriculture.  It  most  of  the  States  the  State  col¬ 
lege  lias  been  obliged  to  develop  the  mechanic  arts 
alongside  of  agriculture.  In  Massachusetts  the  col- 


Fig.  375.  The  vigorous  ligbrid  shown  at  the  center, 
which  is  the  result  of  crossing  the  weak  golden  type 
of  corn  shoivn  on  the  left  with  the  dwarf  on  the 
right,  illustrates  the  principle  of  heredity  that  cross¬ 
ing  tends  to  suppress  weaknesses,  and  the  best  from ■ 
both  parents  makes  the  hybrid  offspring  large  and 

sturdy. 

lege  was  freed  from  this  requirement  from  the  start 
by  the  State  placing  a  part  of  the  original  Land 
Grant  under  the  control  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tue  of  Technology.  Thus  M.  A.  C.  has  been  able  to 
concentrate  in  the  one  channel  of  agriculture,  while 
at  many  of  the  State  colleges  the  demands  for  train- 


Fig.  376.  Double-crossed  corn  is  not  a  new  variety, 
but  the  product  of  a  new  method,  backed  by  2G  years 
-•  of  scientific  investigation. 


ing  in  the  mechanic  arts  has  been  so  great  as  to 
eclipse  or  at  least  curtail  the  work  in  agriculture. 
The  work  of  the  college  along  investigational  lines 
was  much  enlarged  following  the  passage  of  the 
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Hatch  act  in  1SS7.  when  Congress  made  special 
grants  to  all  the  Spates  to  be  used  to  promote  the 
work  of  investigation,  and  again  in  1900. 

EXTENSION  WORK  THE  BIGGEST  FIELD.— 
Perhaps  the  biggest  opportunity  for  expansion  came 
with  the  grant  by  Congress  for  extension  work  in 
agriculture.  This  fund  became  available  in  1912, 
and  gave  the  college  a  chance  to  perfect  its  third 
legitimate  field  of  work.  At  first  the  college  in¬ 
terested  itself  only  in  the  training  of  those  who 
came  to  its  doors  for  instruction;  later  it  added  the 
field  of  investigation,  and  now  the  third  and  more 
far-reaching  type  of  work — that  of  carrying  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  masses — Was  to  be  developed.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that,  the  most  rapid  growth  of  the 
college  corresponded  with  the  period  when  the  ex¬ 
tension  work  was  being  organized  and  launched 
throughout  the  State. 

ENLARGED  FIELD  OF  WORK.— Today  a  new 
and  enlarged  field  of  work  lies  before  the  college, 
and  seems  to  be  calling  for  attention.  The  growth 
of  the  towns  and  cities  has  been  so  great  during 
the  past  decade  and  the  cost  of  food  has  so  increased 
that  the  question  of  an  ample  suitable  food  supply 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industrial  workers  is  of 
growing  importance.  Questions  of  distribution, 
conservation  and  the  use  of  foods  are  now  of  greater 
importance  than  the  one  of  increased  production. 
This,  means  that  in  the  farming  scheme  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  economy  of  production  and  economy  in  market¬ 
ing  are  to  be  vital  questions.  It.  means  that,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Butterfield  has  aptly  put  it,  the  college  must 
be  a  “food  supply  college.”  In  its  work  of  investi¬ 
gation.  in  the  future,  the  college  must  include  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  economy  of  production,  economy  of 
distribution  and  marketing,  and  economy  in  the  use 
of  foods.  It  means  that  the  work,  through  the  ex¬ 
tension  department  and  otherwise,  must  be  made 
to  reach  the  consumers  in  the  cities  as  well  as  the 
producers  on  the  land.  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace  aptly  expressed  the  new  func¬ 
tion  of  the  college  in  his  commencement  address 
when  he  said ;  “The  farmer  needs  all  the  training 
in  production  that  the  college  can  give,  but  the  most 
urgent  need  now  is  an  entirely  new  reel  of  organized 
knowledge  of  economic  factors  which  will  enable 
him  to  cheapen  his  production  and  improve  Ids  dis¬ 
tribution.-’ 

IMPROVING  DISTRIBUTION. — We  believe  it 
means,  furthermore,  that  the  people  of  the  cities 
will  become  more  and  more  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  college.  The  question  of  distribution  is  to 
them  of  more  vital  importance  than  it.  is  to  the 
farmer.  If  the  present  heavy  tolls  now  taken,  in  the 
movement  and  storage  of  food,  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer,  can  be  lessened,  the  consumer 
should  profit  fully  as  much  as,  if  not  more,  than  the 
farmer.  Improvement  in  this  line,  however,  must 
be  brought  about  mainly  by  the  active  efforts  of 
consumers.  The  consumer  must  learn  to  buy  co¬ 
operatively,  buy  in  relatively  large  quantities,  and 
to  buy  when  the  supply  is  most  available  and  so 
cheapest.  He  must  learn  how  he  can  save  by  the 
right  choice  and  the  right  use  of  foods.  All  of  these 
things  it  will,  however,  be  the  function  of  the  college 
to  teach,  especially  through  its  extension  depart¬ 
ment.  As  an  illustration  of  wastefulness,  the  pres¬ 
ent  tendency  of  consumers,  in  general,  in  our  cities, 
to  buy  in  small  quantities  and  only  as  needed  from 
day  to  day,  resulted  in  the  waste  of  fully  one-half 
of  the  apple  crop  of  the  Eastern  States  last  year. 
The  general  public  were  not  willing  to  buy  at  harvest 
and  take  the  fruit  in  such  a  form  as  the  producers 
could  afford  to  market  it.  Barrels  were  needed  for 
long  storage,  and  the  high  cost  of  these,  together 
with  the  high  labor  cost  for  picking  and  handling, 
made  the  expense  more  than  the  market  value  of 
the  crop.  Had  the  people  in  our  cities  been  willing 
to  buy  freely  and  in  quantities  in  the  Fall,  and  to 
take  the  fruit  in  their  own  containers  at  the  cars, 
thousands  of  bushels  that  rotted  on  the  ground  could 
have  been  made  available  as  cheap  food.  It  will 
be  the  function  of  the  college  to  endeavor  to  over¬ 
come  such  loss  and  waste  by  teaching  the  people  of 
our  cities  how  to  buy,  store  and  utilize  such  foods 
in  times  of  plenty.  As  an  illustration  of  what  may 
be  done  in  this  direction,  we  have  the  home  storage 
of  eggs  in  water  glass,  a  practice  now  followed  by 
large  numbers  of  people  in  our  cities.  The  farmer 
should  have  no  reason  to  deplore  this  expansion  of 
the  college.  Whatever  opens  up  and  improves  mar¬ 
keting  conditions  should  benefit  the  farmer.  What 
may  seem  to  be  the  more  direct  problems  of  the 
farmer  are  increasing,  and  will  demand  and  will 
surely  receive  the  attention  of  the  college,  but  the 
college  needs  a  wider  public  backing  if  she  is  to  have 
the  needed  support  in  a  State  where  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  people  are  directly  engaged  in  farming. 

C,  B.  FHEIJPS. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


A  Talk  About  Weed -killers 

THERE  are  many  questions  this  season  about  the 
use  of  “weed-killers.”  These  killers  are  chem¬ 
icals  which  destroy  vegetation  on  walks  or  roads  and 
thus  save  labor  in  cultivation.  Salt,  used  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity,  will  kill  out  most  green  growth,  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  10  tons  or  more  to  the 
acre  in  order  to  do  an  effective  job.  Of  course,  this 
quantity  of  salt  will  unfit  the  land  for  producing 
another  crop  for  several  years.  The  railroads  of  the 
country  generally  use  one  of  the  commercial  weed¬ 
killers,  or  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda.  Mineral 
oils  will  kill  out  most  weeds,  but  people  generally 
object  to  their  use.  A  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is 
frequently  used,  but  most  of  the  commercial  weed¬ 
killers  depend  on  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  soda. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  following 
formula  for  preparing  this  poison : 

Caustic  soda  (sodium  hydroxide),  2  lbs.,  or  high- 
grade  concentrated  lye,  8  lbs.;  white  arsenic  (arsenic 
trioxide)  4  lbs.;  water,  to  make  one  gallon. 

Mix  the  caustic  soda  or  lye  with  the  white  arsenic  in 
a  wooden,  earthenware  or  graniteware  receptacle.  Add 
the  water  slowly.  In  about  30  seconds  the 
solution  will  begin  to  boil  violently,  when 
it  should  be  stirred  vigorously  with  a 
wooden  paddle.  The  heat  generated  by 
the  chemical  reaction  is  usually  sufficient 
to  cause  all  the  arsenic  to  dissolve,  and 
the  mixture  to  become  a  gray,  syrupy 
liquid.  In  case  some  of  the  arsenic  re¬ 
mains  in  suspension,  however,  it  will  1m* 
necessary  to  heat  the  solution  until  the 
arsenic  disappears.  After  the  solution  is 
cool,  add  enough  water  to  replace  that 
lost  by  evaporation. 

To  use  this,  dissolve  one  gallon  of  the 
mixture  in  50  gallons  of  water,  or  smaller 
quantities  in  the  same  proportion.  Un¬ 
der  average  conditions?  there  will  be  re¬ 
quired  about  GOO  gallons  of  this  solution 
for  one  acre.  Thus,  one  gallon,  properly 
diluted,  will  cover  a  space  of  about  60x60 
ft.  The  best  results  are  obtained  on  a 
cloudy  or  humid  day,  if  possible  about  12 
hours  before  a  rain.  The  treatment  does 
not  give  such  good  results  in  hot,  dry 
weather.  On  a  small  scale,  the  poison 
can  be  applied  from  the  sprinkling  can  or 
a  garden  hose  and  nozzle.  Where  work 
is  required  on  roads  or  paths,  the  sprink¬ 
ling  can  will  probably  be  best. 


nut  fat  for  butterfat  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
dairy  products.  Principal  among  these  products 
have  been  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  and 
cream,  ©ocoanut  oleo  and  adulterated  ice  creams, 
resulting  from  the  use  of  these  products  in  its  manu¬ 
facture. 

The  milk  producer,  the  manufacturer  of  pure  dairy 
products,  the  social  service  workers,  and  all  agen¬ 
cies  that  believe  there  is  no  substitute  for  milk  fat 
in  the  rations  of  our  children,  must  get  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  this  growing  menace  to  the  dairy 
industry,  and  then  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  see  to  it 
that  the  proper  kind  of  legislation  is  enacted  to 
control  it.  They  must  not  only  get  this  legislation, 
but  stand  behind  it  and  help  enforce  it.  The  Market 
Reporter  gives  the  accompanying  table  to  show  how 
the  year’s  supply  of  milk  for  1920  was  used. 

Thus  the  year’s  average  consumption  of  liquid  milk 
was  43  gallons,  or  172  quarts  for  each  man,  woman 
and  child  during  the  year  1920.  We  see  the  small 
amount  used  in  making  oleomargarine — and  what  it 
would  mean  to  the  dairy  industry  if  honest  butter 
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both  ways  with  a  "wide  cultivator,  and  stir  the  soil 
well.  The  seed  is  then  scattered  in  by  hand,  usually 
a  mixture  of  Red-top  and  Timothy.  This  is  scat- 
ti  red  evenly  over  the  whole  field  and  worked  in  by 
dragging  a  light  cultivator  or  a  bundle  of  brush  one 
way  through  the  field.  That  smooths  down  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  covers  the  grass  seed.  In 
order  to  make  a  complete  seeding  the  farmer  then 
goes  through  with  an  iron  rake  and  scratches  in  the 
seed  falling  on  the  ground  between  the  hills  of  corn. 
This  levels  off  the  land  and  covers  the  seed.  In  a 
season  of  moderate  rainfall  this  grass  seed  will  start 
and  make  a  good  growth  during  the  Summer  and 
Fall.  In  a  dry  season  it  is  not  so  likely  to  succeed 
and  there  would  probably  be  a  poor  stand  of  grass. 
In  following  out  this  plan  the  corn  ts  cut  as  close  to 
the  ground  as  possible,  and  me  shocks  are  taken  off 
the  ground  early  so  as  to  give  the  grass  seed  ev'ery 
chance  to  develop.  In  the  Spring  the  stubble  is 
crushed  down  level  by  running  a  heavy  roller  along 
the  rows  of  corn  while  the  ground  is  frozen.  This 
makes  less  interference  with  the  mower  knife. 

Seeding  of  this  sort  requires  consider¬ 
able  care  and  labor,  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  succeed  unless  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Some  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers  are  very  expert  at  this 
work,  and  can  obtain  about  as  good  a 
stand  of  grass  as  they  can  when  seeded 
in  the  ordinary  way. 


Fig.  376.  The  basket  in  the  center  shows  the  result  of  again  crossing  the  two 
hybrid  types  at  either  side.  All  three  lots  came  from  12  hills  each. 


All  who  use  this  must  understand 
that  they  are  handling  a  powerful 
poison,  and  they  must  take  every  pre¬ 
caution.  Re  careful  not  to  breathe  in 
any  of  the  dust  or  vapor,  and  do  not 
swallow  any  of  the  material  by  putting 
the  fingers  in  the  mouth.  When  using 
the  stuff,  it  is  better  to  wear  leather 
gloves  having  long  wrists.  Of  course 
poisons  of  this  sort  must  never  be 
used  where  children  or  animals  can 
ever  reach  them.  The  cans  and  other 
utensils  used  in  handling  them  must 
be  thoroughly  washed  out.  This  poison 
has  a  brackish  or  salty  taste,  and  ani¬ 
mals  frequently  lick  it  up,  if  they  can 
get  to  it.  We  always  hesitate  to  give 
advice  about  the  use  of  these  poisons. 

It  would  seem  as  if  sensible  people 
would  learn  to  be  careful  about  their 
use.  Yet  we  have  known  Intelligent 
people  to  take  such  chances  in  handling 
them  that  it  is  enough  to  frighten  one 
who  looks  on  from  the  outside.  On 
garden  paths  and  brick  walks  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  brine  as  a  weed-killer,  preferably 
while  hot. 


IllM  .‘a  .. 


The  Rights  of  Road  Contractors 

Will  you  explain  the  rights  of  road 
contractors  in  regard  to  excavations  in 
constructing  highway?  A  road  is  being 
built  in  front  of  my  farm.  The  contrac¬ 
tor  claims  he  has  the  right  to  take  soil 
anywhere  between  the  three-rod  limit 
(the  road  being  a  three-rod  road).  He 
uses  the  privilege  by  taking  it  indis¬ 
criminately.  When  trees  are  missing  he 
digs  back  to  the  fence,  spoiling  the  places 
for  replanting,  instead  of  taking  soil  nil 
along  within  the  ditch  line.  At  some 
places  there  is  soil  to  spare  and  can  be 
hauled  to  other  sections.  I  objected  to 
the  county  engineer.  lie  acknowledged 
it  was  an  unnecessary  damage,  but  said 
he  was  powerless,  as  the  State  law  per¬ 
mits  it.  There  are  other  farmers  on 
this  same  road  who  have  been  damaged, 
and  on  other  road  jobs  also.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  county  could  let  a  con¬ 
tract  ir.  such  a  way  that  a  contractor 
could  at  will  cause  such  unnecessary 
disfigurement  and  damage  to  a  man’s 
property.  If  such  is  the  case  that  the 
contractors  have  these  rights  the  law 
should  be  amended  without  delay.  The 
county  engineer  or  his  assistant  said 
their  office  would  be  pleased  if  such  pro¬ 
visions  were  made,  as  they  have  lots  of 
complaints  for  just  such  jobs.  a.  d.  r. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


u 


Fig.  3 77.  A  field  of  corn  in  which  every  plant  is  uniformly  productive  is  the 
ideal  which  double-crossed  corn  closely  approaches. 


applied  were  made  and  eaten  in  place  of  the  quantity  of  oleo. 
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Cocoanut  Oil  and  Adulterated  Milk 

I  have  been  told  that  milk  is  being  adulterated  with 
cocoanut  oil  for  certain  uses,  but  I  have  not  noticed 
anything  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  it.  If  this  is  a  fact  I 
should  be  interested  in  an  article  giving  the  facts.  There 
must  be  more  than  one  “nigger  in  the  fence”  when 
these  big  companies  can  put  over  the  stunts  that  they 
do,  such  as  standardizing  milk,  using  milk  powder  dur¬ 
ing  short  season,  etc.,  while  the  milk  producer  has  to 
“walk  turkey”  and  has  a  hard  job  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  H.  is.  B. 

Connecticut. 

T  is  not  probable  that  cocoanut  fat  is  being  used 
in  the  fluid  milk  industry.  It  is,  however,  being 
used  to  replace  butterfat  in  all  of  the  other  dairy 
products,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream,  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  evaporated  milk  and  cream.  It  is 
this  technical  adulteration  of  dairy  products  that  is 
menacing  the  dairy  industry  today  and  threatening 
to  undermine  the  health  of  the  rising  generations. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  vast  areas  of 
cocoanut  trees  were  set  out  in  the  Philippines  and 
East  Indian -Islands.  As  a  result  there  is  at  present 
a  drug  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  copra,  or  dried 
cocoanut  kernels.  We  also  know  that  at  times 
skim-milk  is  a  surplus  product.  The  relatively  high 
prices  paid  in  the  last  year  or  so  for  butterfat  and 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  skim-milk  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil  has  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  the  cocoa- 


Per 

per 

Total  whole  cent  of 

Total  whole 

cent  of 

Product. 

milk  used. 

total 

milk  used. 

total 

Pounds 

milk. 

Pounds 

milk. 

Creamery  butter. . . 

18,135,117,000 

20.226 

18,375,000,000 

20.404 

Farm  butter . 

14,175,000,000 

15.810 

14,385,000,000 

15.973 

Cheese  (all  kinds) . 

3,024,310,000 

4.042 

4,200,000,000 

4.664 

Condensed  and  evap- 

orated  milk . 

3,945,038,000 

4.400 

4,813,000,000 

5.344 

Powdered  milk .... 

82,672,000 

.092 

72,000,000 

.080 

Powdered  cream . . . 

5.871,000 

.007 

12,000,000 

.013 

Malted  milk . 

43,373,000 

.048 

40,000,000 

.045 

Sterilized  m  i  1  k 

(canned)  . 

5,023,000 

.006 

4,500,000 

.005 

Oleomargarine  (all 

kinds)  . 

24,256,000 

.027 

87,000,000 

.097 

Milk  chocolate.... 

60,000,000 

.067 

Ice  *cream,  gals. . . . 

3,575,000.000 

3.987 

3,450,000,000 

3.831 

Total  milk  used 

in  manufacturing  43,676,260.000 

48.712 

40,439,000,000 

50.456 

Ho  hold  purposes.. 

39,090,000,000 

43.599 

38,619,000,000 

42.882 

Fed  to  calves . 

4.202,000,000 

4.687 

3,500,000.000 

3.886 

AVaste,  loss,  etc... 

2.689,000,000 

3.000 

2,500,000,000 

2.770 

Grand  total . 

.  89,658,000,000 

100.000 

90,057,500,00  100.000 

Seeding  to  Grass  in  Corn 


Can  I  seed  down  this  Fall  a  field  that 
corn  at  present?  It  is  on  a  sidehill. 
Spencer,  Mass. 


I  have  in  field 
C.  P.  L. 


I 


N  some  parts  of  New  England  the  farmers  are 
quite  successful  in  seeding  to  grass  in  the  corn¬ 
field.  The  corn  should  be  planted  in  hills  if  you 
expect  much  success  with  this  plan.  The  usual  plan 
is  to  wait  until  what  would  naturally  be  the  last 
cultivation  of  the  corn.  Then  go  through,  if  possible, 


NT)ER  the  laws  of  New  York  a 
contractor  holding  a  contract  with 
the  State  for  the  improvement  of  a 
highway  may  move  earth  from  one 
section  of  the  road  to  another  where 
called  for  and  specifie*l  in  the  plans 
and  specifications,  but  he  has  no  right 
to  go  outside  of  the  highway  limits 
except  where  express  provisions  and 
authority  are  provided  therefor. 

The  law  in  the  State  is  well  settled 
that  there  can  be  no  recovery  by  an 
abutting  property  owner  for  damages  occasioned  by 
a  change  in  grade  in  the  improvement  of  a  public 
highway,  the  theory  of  the  law  being  that  highways 
are  improved  for  the  benefit  of  all  users  of  the 
highway  and  that  if  an  abutting  property  owner  is 
damaged  by  a  change  in  grade  that  this  damage  is 
offset  by  the  benefit  he  derives  by  the  improvement 
of  the  highway. 

In  all  contracts  with  this  department  for  the 
improvement  of  highways  we  have  an  engineer  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  job  to  observe  the  progress  of  the 
Avork  being  done  under  the  contract,  and  these 
engineers  are  instructed  by  us  to  see  that  the  con¬ 
tractor  does  no  unnecessary  damage  to  the  property 
of  abutting  owners.  It  is  the  desire  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  cause  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  owners 
of  abutting  property,  and  where  a  cut  or  fill  is 
necessary  in  order  properly  to  complete  the  improve¬ 
ment,  a  contractor  is  required  to  respect  the  rights 
of  such  abutting  owners  and  to  perform  his  work  in 
a  way  which  will  result  in  little  damage. 

I  cannot  determine  from  the  letter  whether  the 
work  to  which  be  refers  is  being  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  this  department  or  whether  it  is  a 
local  improvement.  If  it  is  the  latter,  I  believe 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  compel  the  contractor 
to  conduct  his  work  in  such  a  way  that  only  slight 
damage  will  be  done  to  his  property,  if  any. 

State  Commission  of  Highways.  j.  c.  finch. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  think  the  editor  is  right  in  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  kudzu  plant.  It  is  mainly 
of  value  to  increase  the  feed  on  a  rocky 
pasture.  My  big  plant  'well  illustrates 
the  danger  of  having  the  plant  in  close 
proximity  to  the  garden.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  I  cut  off  from  the  base  of  the 
plant  about  50  runners  starting  to  sneak 
into  the  garden,  and  now  there  are  fully 
as  many  starting.  The  plant  covered  a 
large  piece  of  lattice,  and  is  climbing 
over  the  top  of  the  wood-house.  Then  it 
reaches  out  and  tries  to  get  on  the  grape 
arbor,  and  I  have  to  cut  it  loose.  It  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  grub  out  a  patch  of  rasp¬ 
berry  plants  where  it  had  sneaked  in  and 
rooted.  How  much  is  annually  cut  off 
this  great  plant  I  cannot  tell,  but  that 
one  plant  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
feeding  a  cow.  Now,  when  everything 
not  irrigated  is  drying  up,  the  kudzu  does 
not  seem  to  mind  the  drought. 

It  is  nearly  two  months  since  we  had 
any  rain,  and  while  it  is  wonderful  how 
this  sandy  soil  endures  a  drought  where 
the  crops  are  properly  worked  and  a  dust 
blanket  kept  on  the  surface,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  crops  of  all  sorts  are  suffering. 
The  part  of  my  garden  over  which  the 
Skinner  irrigation  pipe  extends  is  show¬ 
ing  up  finely,  and,  on  the  unirrigated 
part,  the  sweet  potatoes  and  cantaloupes 
do  not  seem  to  suffer  greatly,  for  my  can¬ 
taloupe  vines  are  a  long  way  ahead  of 
any  I  have  seen  in  the  fields  around  me. 
The  finest  field  of  cucumber  I  have  seen 
is  a  two-acre  patch  just  across  the  road 
from  my  office.  It  belongs  to  a  young 
man  from  North  Carolina  who  has  not 
spared  work  on  it,  and  will  be  in  ahead 
of  most  of  the  growers.  A  good  rain 
would  start  him  to  cutting  in  a  few 
days.  Hut  the  crops  so  far  as  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  of  cukes  and  cantaloupes  are  very 
late,  and  the  danger  is  that  we  will  come 
in  right  along  with  South  Jersey,  and 
the  market  will  break  at  once  and  no  one 
get  profit. 

I  have  more  vacant  ground  in  my  gar¬ 
den  than  I  have  ever  had.  The  latest  to¬ 
mato  plants  should  now  be  in  their 
places  to.  make  the  crop  of  green  ones 
about  frost  time  to  put  away  for  later 
ripening,  but  the  only  spot  under  the  irri¬ 
gation  pipe  is  being  reserved  for  late  cab¬ 
bages.  To  set  the  plants  in  the  dust 
means  too  much  carrying  of  water  to 
make  them  live.  The  late  peas  have 
been  cleaned  off  the  wire  fence,  and  I 
have  crease-back  beans  to  plant  there, 
but  they  would  cook  before  getting  mois¬ 
ture  enough  to  germinate.  Lima  beans 
are  just  starting  to  run,  and  it  is  a  very 
feeble  run. 

I  have  been  experimenting-  with  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  side  dressing 
as  compared  with  nitrate  of  soda.  It  has 
given  good  results  in  the  irrigated  section, 
but  elsewhere  litis  not  done  so,  but  more 
probably  has  been  a  damage  in  the  hot 
dry  soil.  This  is  no  fault  of  the  material, 
but  of  the  conditions  that  have  prevented 
solution  and  nitrification.  With  a  dust 
dry  soil  and  a  temperature  of  95  to  98 
daily  there  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at 
the  failure  of  any  plant  food  to  be  taken 
by  the  plants. 

A  company  of  our  growers  here  has 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  New  Jersey  to  see 
the  overhead  irrigation  as  practiced  there, 
and  now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  irrigation.  But  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  our  people  to  adopt  any  intensive 
methods.  With  a  good  rain  they  will  for¬ 
get  all  about  irrigation,  and  will  go  on  in 
the  old  way  till  another  drought  catches 
them.  B.ut  our  great  sweet  potato  crop 
seems  to  thrive,  w'et  or  dry.  The  vines 
are  running  and  look  green  and  healthy 
as  a  rule.  What  the  roots  are  doing  it  is 
too  early  to  say.  'With  a  location,  cli¬ 
mate  and  transportation  as  favorable  for 
Winter  forcing  as  any  section,  and  far 
better  than  the  Lake  Shore  region  where 
the  Winter  growing  of  vegetables  under 
glass  has  developed  largely,  our  growers 
go  to  see  great  forcing  establishments  in 
New  Jersey,  and  never  seem  to  think 
that  we  could  do  the  same  thing  more 
oheaply,  and  hence  at  greater  profit. 

w  F.  MASSEY. 


Killing  Squash  Bugs 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  squash 
bug?  R. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Twitchell  last  year  reported 
good  results  from  a  mixture  of  tobacco 
dust,  sulphur  and  air-slaked  lime.  The 
tobacco  should  be  ground  very  fine  and 
the  ingredients  thoroughly  mixed. 


Destroying  Crab  Grass 

One  of  our  readers  reports  a  case  where 
2  ft.  of  soil  was  taken  from  a  tract  of 
land  in  a  village.  With  this  surface  soil 
all  taken  off  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
left  but  yellow  sand,  yet  the  crab  grass 
has  come  up  out  of  this  subsoil  as  thick 
as  fur.  It  only  goes  to  show  how  power¬ 
fully  this  grass  can  attach  itself  to  the 
soil.  It  does  not  grow  from  seed  only, 
but  wherever  there  is  a  joint  or  piece  of 
root  left  behind  in  the  soil  there  would 
come  back  a  sort  of  a  new  crop,  and  this 
healthy  habit  must  be  remembered  in  any 
effort  to  kill  crab  grass  out.  There  are 
two  ways  of  doing  it.  One  is  to  chop  off 
and  kill  every  particle  of  root  in  the  soil. 
This  may  be  done  by  plowing  and  then 
keeping  constantly  after  the  crop  with  a 
spring-tooth  disk.  The  other  plan  would 
be  to  grow  some  crop  like  buckwheat  or 
millet,  which  will  make  a  very  heavy, 
rank  growth,  and  smother  out  the  crab 
grass.  With  this  method  it  is  often  the 
job  of  a  lifetime  to  keep  this  pest  down. 


In  some  part  of  New  England  crab  grass 
has  run  in  and  occupied  whole  fields,  so 
as  to  make  their  cultivation  with  ordi¬ 
nary  crops  practically  impossible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  crab  grass  makes  a 
fair  pasture,  or  hay.  and  a  fair  amount  of 
it  in  an  orchard  has  some  value  as  a 
mulching  and  manorial  crop.  The  ob¬ 
jection  is  that  if  you  leave  any  of  it  on 
the  farm  you  may  expect  it  to  spread. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— A  civil  suit  under  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  act  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Cement  Manufacturers’  Protective 
Association  was  begun  by  the  g<  vernment 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
New  York  June  30.  The  complaint,  filed 
by  United  States  Attorney  William  Day- 
ward,  accuses  the  manufacturers  of  hav¬ 
ing  built  up,  by  means  of  a  so-called 
“open-price”  association,  a  great  combi¬ 
nation  amounting  to  a  conspiracy  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade,  resulting  in  enormous 
profits  to  the  corporations ;  ‘‘unconscion¬ 
able  prices”  for  their  product  and  the  re¬ 
striction  of  building,  “thus  depriving  men 
<>f  employment  and  preventing  relief  from 
the  grave  shortage  of  housing  facilities.” 

A  prohibition  enforcement  bill,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Gov.  Blaine  of  Wisconsin,  and 
amended  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of 
home  brew,  was  signed  June  30  by  the 
Governor.  The  measure  becomes  effective 
at  once.  Gov.  Blaine  recently  vetoed  a 
bill  because  of  its  home  brew  section.  He 
declared  the  section  against  home  brew 
could  not  'be  enforced  and  that  the  State 


did  not  have  the  money  to  enforce  it. 
When  the  Governor’s  measure  came  up 
his  followers  in  the  Senate  deserted  him 
and  the  bill  went  through  with  the  home 
brew  amendment. 

The  Cuneo-IIennaberry  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers,  supported  by  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  of  North 
America,  filed  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  at 
Chicago.  June  30.  for  $50,000  damages 
against  William  L.  Hass  and  Henry  Van 
Artsen,  president  and  business  agent  of 
the  Chicago  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  3.  The 
suit  is  the  culmination  of  an  unauthorized 
strike  of  pressmen  that  was  called  at  the 
Cuneo-IIennaberry  plant  by  the  two  de¬ 
fendants.  It  is  alleged  that  Van  Artsen 
told  officers  of  the  company  that  if  it  did 
not  stop  printing  the  Western  edition  of 
a  large  weekly  he  would  call  the  union 
pressmen  off  the  job,  which  he  did. 

Two  trucks,  laden  with  merchandise 
valued  at  $120,000,  were  stolen  by  armed 
men  near  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  July  1,  after 
their  crews  had  been  taken  off  at  the 
point  of  revolvers  and  carried  to  a  lonely 
spot  miles  from  telephone  communica¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  trucks .  contained  silk 
and  the  other  a  miscellaneous  cargo,  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  number  of  automobile 
tires  and  silk  underwear.  The  silk  was 
valued  at  $100,000  and  the  merchandise 
at  $20,000.  The  trucks  were  en  route 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

A  tornado  struck  Frederick,  S.  D..  July 
2.  killing  one  man  and  causing  $100,000 
damage.  Practically  every  building  in 
the  town  was  demolished.  Damage  is 
estimated  at  $350,000  in  surrounding 
district. 

The  Bonneville  irrigation  project. 


which  will  improve  several  thousand 
acres  in  Davis  County,  near  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  which  involved  a  cost  of  $750,- 
000,  became  a  reality  July  4.  Gov.  C.  It. 
Mabey  turned  an  electric  switch  and 
pumps  began  lifting  43.563  gallons  of 
water  a  minute  from  the  Jordan  River  to 
the  high  line  canal  of  the  project,  812  ft. 
above. 

Eight  men  were  dead,  36  others  injured, 
10  so  seriously  that  they  may  die,  and 
property  damage  is  unofficially  estimated 
at  $2,000,000  as  the  result  of  an  explosion 
in  the  Standard  Oil  Company’s  refining 
plant  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  July  2.  Two 
huge  steel  stills  burst,  the  brick  walls  en¬ 
closing  them  crumbled,  and  a  sheet  of 
burning  oil  and  gas  spread  for  a  radius 
of  200  yards,  trapping  the  night  force. 
Five  men  were  burned  to  death,  three 
died  later  in  Chicago  hospitals,  and  the 
condition  of  10  others  is  serious. 

Anthony  J.  Drexel,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
Philadelphia  capitalist  and  son-in-law  of 
George  J.  Gould,  is  one  of  four  men  in¬ 
dicted  July  1  by  the  New  York  County 
grand  jury  on  charges  arising  from  the 
sale  of  stock  of  the  Standard  Film  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  a  now  inactive  enterprise 
which  claimed  Drexel  as  vice-president. 
The  others  indicted  are:  Eliot  Norton, 
lawyer  of  2  Rector  St.  and  son  of  the 
late  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  of  Har¬ 
vard  University;  Harry  Brolaskie  of  Re¬ 
dondo  Beach,  Cal.,  and  Louis  B.  Jen¬ 
nings.  It  is  represented  that  Norton  was 
secretary  of  the  corporation,  Brolaskie 
general  manager  and  Jennings  president. 
The  Standard  Film  Industries,  Inc.,  was 
organized  in  1916  and  had  an  ambitious 
program  for  manufacturing  superior  mo¬ 
tion  pictures.  According  to  District  At¬ 
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torney  Swann,  it  sold  stock  of  the  par 
value  of  $359,000,  paid  the  stock  salesmen 
commissions  running  as  high  as  40  |per 
cent,  and  returned  no  dividends. 

Numerous  grain,  forest,  brush  and  city 
fires  in  Northern  and  Central  California, 
which  caused  damage  estimated  at  more 
than  $1,500,000,  were  reported  exting¬ 
uished  July  4  after  most  of  them  had 
burned  for  48  hours. 

WASHINGTON. — Establishment  of  a 
government  shipping  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Alaska,  to  connect 
with  the  government  railroad  in  that  ter¬ 
ritory.  _  and  co-ordination  of  all  Federal 
activities  relating  to  Alaska  are  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  bill  introduced  July  5  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Cummins,  Republican  (Iowa),  and 
referred  to  the  Senate  Territories  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  bill  also  would  confer  upon 
the  President  general  authority  to  co-or¬ 
dinate  by  transfer,  consolidation  or  dis¬ 
tribution,  all  government  agencies  having 
to  do  with  Alaskan  affairs. 

Plans  for  reducing  the  enlisted  strength 
of  the  army  from  223,000  men  to  150,000 
by  October  1,  as  directed  by  Congress  will 
be  presented  to  Secretary  Weeks  within  a 
few  days.  Although  details  were  said  not 
to  have  been  definitely  worked  out,  it  be¬ 
came  known  July  5  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  abandon  some  military  posts,  in¬ 
cluding  several  in  each  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  materially  reduce  the  commands 
at  others.  One  of  the  most  important 
commands  to  suffer  i-eduction  will  be  that 
on  the  Mexican  border,  it  is  said.  An  in¬ 
formal  report  in  circulation  July  5  said 
it  was  proposed  to  abandon  practically  all 
of  the  coast  artillery  posts  in  the  South 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  Key  West 
and  a  few  others  at  important  points. 

A  system  of  model  airways,  covering 
the  entire  continent,  is  planned  by  the 
Army  Air  Service  for  the  use  of  all  op¬ 
erators  or  owners  of  aircraft.  It  contem¬ 
plates  chains  of  "well  organized  landing 
fields,  supplemented  by  frequent  emer¬ 
gency  fields  and  identification  markers 
connecting  the  principal  cities.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  appropriations  from  the 
Federal  Government  air  service  officials 
said  July  5  it  was  their  purpose  to  appeal 
to  the  chambers  of  commerce,  aerial  clubs 
and  civic  organizations  to  assist  in  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  airways.  The  Boy  Scout  or¬ 
ganization  already  has  pledged  its  co-op¬ 
eration,  it  was  stated,  and  will  construct 
identification  markers,  guard  wrecked 
planes,  submit  monthly  reports  on  emer¬ 
gency  landing  field  conditions  and  gener¬ 
ally  assist  aviators  in  trouble. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Ameri¬ 
can  Seed  Trade  Association,  in  annual 
meeting  at  St.  Louis,  Mo..  June  22-24, 
elected  the  following  officers  for  1921- 
1922:  President,  L.  L.  Olds,  Madison, 
Wis. ;  first  vice-president,  Alex.  Forbes, 
Newark,  N.  .T.  :  second  vice-president, 
Louis  Reuter,  New  Orleans.  La. ;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  C.  E.  Ivendel,  Cleveland, 
O. ;  assistant  secretary,  Clifford  Cornell, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Next  place  of  meeting  was 
not  decided. 

The  American  Association  of  Nursery¬ 
men,  in  annual  meeting  at  Chicago  June 
22-24,  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  M.  R.  Cash- 
man,  Clinton  Falls  Nursery  Company, 
Owatonna.  Minn.;  vice-president,  Paul  C. 
Lindley,  Pomona,  N.  C. ;  secretary,  Chas. 
Sizemore.  Louisiana,  Mo.;  treasurer,  J. 
AY.  Hill.  Des  Moines,  la.  ;  executive  com¬ 
mittee  :  Lloyd  D.  Stark,  Louisiana,  Mo. ; 
Earl  D.  Needham.  Des  Moines,  la. ;  Rob¬ 
ert  Pyle,  West  Grove,  Pa.  ;  S.  W.  Crow¬ 
ell.  Roseacres,  Miss. ;  W.  C.  Reed,  Vin¬ 
cennes.  Ind.  Marker  development  com¬ 
mittee  :  F.  F.  Rockwell,  Bridgeton,  N. 
J.;  Earl  O.  May,  Shenandoah.  In.;  C.  R. 
Burr.  Manchester,  Conn.  Legislative  com¬ 
mittee:  J.  Edward  Moon.  Morrisville, 
Pa.  Vigilance  committee :  Paul  C.  T.ind- 
le.v,  Pomona,  N.  C.  Next  place  of  meet¬ 
ing.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind..  an¬ 
nounces  a  great  potato  exhibition  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1922,  during  short  course  week. 
The  premium  list  to  hand  discloses  a 
lengthy  list  of  prizes,  a  large  number  of 
which  have  been  donated  by  the  various 
manure,  machinery  and  chemical  manu¬ 
facturers,  a  fact  that  indicates  that  they 
realize  the  value  of  supporting  shows. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  the  cyclone 
swept  area  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula  in 
the  State  of  Washington  from  fire,  Secre¬ 
tary  Wallace  June  30  issued  an  order, 
effective  July  1.  prohibiting  smoking  with¬ 
in  the  area  during  the  fire  danger  season. 
Aerial  air  patrols  also  will  be  maintained. 
Nearly  7,000,000.000  ft.  of  timber  blown 
down  by  the  terrific  storm  last  January 
29  is  contained  in  the  half-million  acre 
area  swept  by  the  storm. 

Prof.  David  Lumsden,  professor  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  at  the  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  again 
been  reappointed  superintendent  of  the 
florieultural  department  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair.  The  fair  will  be  held  Sep¬ 
tember  12  to  17,  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Centralized  purchase  of  foodstuffs  in 
American  markets  by  European  govern¬ 
ments.  wh!ch  has  been  considered  by  some 
as  one  factor  in  the  fall  of  grain 
prices  during  the  past  12  months,  will  be 
practically  abandoned  by  August  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  information  given  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover.  England.  France  and 
Belgium  by  that  time  will  have  de-con- 
trolled  food  purchasing  agencies,  while 
Holland  is  already  on  that  basis.  This 
leaves  Germany  and  Italy  as  the  only 
governmental  purchasers,  and  it  was  es¬ 
timated  that  these  countries  would  not 
consume  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  exports. 


A  Fine  Crop  of  Tomatoes  Trained  Two  to  Three  Stalks  to  the  Hill  and  Tied  to 

Stakes 
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The  Farm  Flower  Garden 


There  are  several  flowers  which  seem 
to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
farm  garden,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
require  a  great  amount  of  attention,  and 
flower  freely.  In  the  list  are  included 
peonies,  climbing  roses,  Dahlias,  Gladioli, 
larkspurs,  hollyhocks.  Irises  and  Phlox. 

Peonies  of  the  old-fashioned  type  are 
found  growing  beside  farmhouse  doors 
everywhere,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  newer  and  in  some  ways  better 
peonies  should  not  have  a  place  in  the 
farm  garden,  too.  So  much  is  heard  about 
the  high  prices  charged  for  fancy  peony 
roots  that  one  forgets  sometimes  that 
among  the  older  peonies,  which  are  not  at 
all  expensive,  are  some  quite  as  good  as 
those  of  more  recent  date.  Pestiva  Max¬ 
ima  still  remains  unsurpassed  as  a  white 
peony.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  a  free 
bloomer,  and  very  handsome.  Yet  a  strong 
root  can  be  'bought  for  only  50  cents.  An¬ 
other  good  variety  at  the  same  price  is 
Torquemada,  soft  rose  pink  in  color  and 
excellent  as  a  cut  flower.  At  $1  there  is 
a  wide  selection,  including  Avalanche, 
ivory  white  and  blooming  rather  late : 
Felix  Crousse,  deep  cherry  red,  a  very 
choice  variety  and  fairly  late  to  bloom ; 
Venus,  a  mid-season  variety,  with  com¬ 
pact,  delicate  shell  pink  flowers  ;  Grand i- 
flora,  a  very  late  variety  with  pointed 
pink  petals. 

If  one  were  going  to  pay  $2,  there  are 
such  splendid  varieties  as  the  bluish  white 
La  Perlc ;  Etta,  deep  shell  pink  and  very 
late,  and  Neptune,  a  fine  mid-season  white 
variety.  For  $6  one  can  buy  Therese,  a 
free  blooming,  soft  pink  variety,  and  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory,  if  not  the  very 
best  peony  in  commerce.  Solange,  Walter 
Faxon  and  Lady  Alexandra  Duff  are 
among  the  other  stars  in  the  peony  firma¬ 
ment,  and  are  not  out  of  the  reach  pf 
many  buyers. 

Peony  plants  last  for  years,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  be  chosen  with  care.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  few  early  and  late  varie¬ 
ties,  and  few  flowers  yield  more  genuine 
pleasure.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  time  to  transplant  and  set  out  peonies 
is  in  the  Fall,  from  the  first  of  September 
on.  They  can  be  transplanted  early  in 
the  Spring,  but  Fall  suits  them  much  bet¬ 
ter. 

Of  late  years  the  climbing  roses  have 
won  great  popularity,  and  with  good  rea¬ 
son.  They  are  among  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  of  all  flowers  that  one  can  grow, 
especially  when  they  can  be  trained  over 
a  fence  or  an  arbor.  Unfortunately,  many 
farmers’  wives  know  only  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Crimson  Rambler,  which  is  by  no 
means  as  good  as  some  of  the  modern  va¬ 
rieties.  Among  the  best  of  the  climbers 
which  I  have  tested  in  my  own  garden  are 
Aunt  Harriet,  American  Pillar,  Silver 
Moon,  Excelsa,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  Wichmoss, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Paul’s  Scarlet  Climber 
and  Christine  Wright.  By  choosing  early 
and  late  varieties  one  can  have  a  display 
lasting  for  weeks.  If  I  were  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  limited  few,  with  this  point  in 
view,  I  would  suggest  Aunt  Harriet, 
Christine  Wright,  Silver  Moon,  American 
Pillar  and  Excelsa.  These  varieties  give 
a  wide  range  in  color  as  well  as  covering 
a  long  season.  Aunt  Harriet  and  Excelsa 
are  red.  Christine  Wright  is  a  very 
double  pink  variety,  and  American  Pillar, 
while  pink,  is  single.  Silver  Moon  is 
semi-double,  white  and  very  large,  with 
beautiful  foliage.  For  a  rose  to  climb 
over  a  fence  or  on  a  stone  wall  there  are 
few,  however,  to  surpass  Dorothy  Per¬ 
kins,  shell  pink.  Climbing  roses  need 
much  less  attention  than  bush  roses,  and 
produce  a  tremendous  mass  of  bloom 
when  well  established.  About  all  you  need 
to  do  to  these  climbing  roses  is  to  keep  the 
old  and  dead  wood  cut  out. 

The  hollyhock  finds  its  ideal  home  along 
a  country  fence  or  at  a  farmhouse  door. 
If  you  cut  the  plants  down  to  the  ground 
just  before  the  last  blossom  fades,  a  lot 
of  new  growth  will  be  made,  so  that  the 
plant  will  come  up  and  bloom  again  next 
year.  By  this  method  you  can  practically 
make  a  perennial  out  of  what  is  normally 
a  biennial. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  say  much  about 
Gladioli  and  Dahlias  except  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  latter  staked, 
as  they  are  easily  blown  over  in  high 
winds. 

The  German  Iris,  so-called,  'is  one  of 
the  indispensable  plants  in  the  farm  gar¬ 
den.  It  makes  a  fine  display  in  the  Spring, 
and  goes  on  blooming  year  after  year, 
with  but  little  attention.  Moreover,  it 
revels  in  a  hot,  sandy  location,  although 


it  will  bloom  in  partial  shade.  You  can 
readily  divide  the  old  plants  by  pulling 
the  roots  to  pieces,  and  can  do  this  -work 
right  after  the  blooming  season,  although 
probably  Fall  is  a  better  time. 

Pruning  the  Shrubs. — This  is  a  good 
time  to  prune  the  early  flowering  shrubs. 
All  too  often  home-makers  let  the  work 
go  until  Fall  or  Winter,  with  the  result 
that  the  flower  buds  are  cut  off.  If  such 
shrubs  as  Spiraeas,  Weigelas,  bush  honey¬ 
suckles,  Deutzias,  syringas,  and  climbing 
roses  are  pruned  shortly  after  flowering, 
they  at  once  start  making  new  growth, 
which  will  bear  more  flowers  next  year. 
Pruning  at  this  season  also  helps  to  keep 
the  bushes  shapely,  for  which  reason 
hedges  can  be  trimmed  now  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  Neglected  shrubs  become  tall 
and  droop  in  an  untidy  manner.  But 
make  a  point  when  pruning  of  cutting  out 
the  old  wood  close  to  the  ground  and  re¬ 
moving  Weak  and  twisted  branches.  If 
you  are  going  to  prune  at  all,  do  a  good 
job.  Merely  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the 


twigs  accomplishes  nothing  except  to 
make  the  bushes  look  a  little  more  tidy 
for  the  time  being.  E.  I.  Farrington. 


The  Cluster  Honey  or  Buckwheat  Fly 

On  page  479,  under  “Fly  Notes,”  there 
are  four  different  people  inquiring  about 
the  same  kind  of  fly,  a  kind  that  has  been 
familiar  to  me  for  many  years.  They 
gather  on  garret  windows,  the  windows  of 
outbuildings,  and  also  on  second-story 
windows  in  houses  in  the  Fall,  and  if 
the  house  ie  heated  they  remain  in  cracks 
or  some  other  place  and  come  out  on 
the  windows  and  ceilings  sunny  or  warm 
days.  No  screens  will  keep  them  out ; 
they  seem  to  flatten  themselves  and  go 
through  invisible  cracks.  They  may  in 
the  evening  come  in  small  numbers 


around  lights  on  the  first  floor,  or  a  few 
on  windows,  but  you  will  not  see  them 
gather  in  a  kitchen  around  food  like  the 
house-fly,  nor  deliberately  crawling  on 
food  to  eat  it,  as  the  house-fly  does.  They 
are  called  buckwheat  flies  or  honey  flies 
and  when  they  come  in  first  in  the  Fall 
are  full  of  honey  and  smell  like  buck¬ 
wheat  honey.  They  seem  to  come  from  the 
buckwheat.  None  of  my  friends  who  live 
where  buckwheat  is  never  raised  know 
anything  about  them.  They  are  not 
poison  like  the  house-fly,  but  spoil  wall 
paper  by  gathering  in  bunches  in  cor¬ 
ners  of  upper  rooms.  I  never  let  them 
gather,  but  twice  each  day  when  they 
are  thick  I  take  a  basin  or  pail  of  hot 
water  and  with  a  whisk  broom  sweep 
them  into  the  water  before  they  gather 
in  bunches  but  are  still  buzzing  on  the 
windows.  Later  in  the  season  in  the 
Winter  they  no  longer  are  full  of  honey 
and  a  great  many  fall  dead  on  the  floor 
and  can  be  swept  up,  but  they  will  not 


then  gather  in  bunches  on  the  wall  paper. 
The  life  of  a  housekeeper  is  strenuous 
during  the  buckwheat-fly  season  and  it 
is  a  long  one.  If  a  house  is  closed  or  a 
room  darkened  they  will  gather  in  the 
bed',  under  pillows  or  in  clothes  rooms 
in  the  clothes,  and  discolor  them  if  left 
long,  as  they  do  wallpaper. 

New  York.  matilda  .tacobs. 

The  common  house-fly  constitutes  90 
per  cent  or  more  of  all  the  flies  that  are 
found  in  dwelling-houses  in  the  United 
States  during  the  Summer  months. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  other  kinds 
of  flies  that  find  their  way  into  the  rooms 
of  our  homes,  and  one  of  these  is  the  so- 
called  cluster-fly  or  as  the  correspondent 
calls  it,  the  buckwheat  fly,  or  honey  fly. 
The  correspondent  has  described  the 
habits  of  this  fly  so  accurately  that  there 
is  very  little  that  I  need  add.  Nearly 
every  housekeeper  will  recognize  it  as 
the  fly  that  comes  into  unused  bedrooms, 
or  other  rooms  in  the  Fall  and  gathers 
in  clusters  beneath  the  curtains  or  be¬ 
neath  clothes  hanging  in  closets,  or  even 


under  the  pillows  on  beds  and  in  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  rooms. 

This  fly  is  widely  distributed  in  the 
United  States  and  certainly  does  occur 
in  regions  where  buckwheat  is  not  grown. 
I  cannot  say  positively  that  the  cluster 
fly  does  not  sip  the  nectar  from  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  buckwheat  when  these  can  be 
found,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  honey 
odor  has  nothing  to  do  with  buckwheat 
itself,  but  that  it  is  simply  characteristic 
of  this  fly,  just  as  the  etink  bug,  bed 
bug  and  cockroach  have  each  its  peculiar 
and  distinctive  odor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  this  fly  is  that  it  breeds  in  cer¬ 


tain  earthworms,  and  is  a  parasite  on 
these  earthworms  while  it  is  in  the  mag¬ 
got  stage.  This  fact  was  first  discovered 
by  a  European  observer,  but  it  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  investigators  in  this 
country  who  have  actually  reared  the 
flies  from  the  earthworms.  At  first 
thought  this  seems  rather  remarkable, 
but  many  flies,  as  we  know  are  parasitic 
during  their  immature  stages. 

The  cluster-fly  as  already  indicated, 
passes  the  Winter  in  clusters  or  bunches 
in  attics,  closets,  unused  rooms  and  in 
crevices  beneath  the  shingles  on  the 
roofs  of  buildings.  During  warm  daya 
in  the  Winter  the  flies  become  lively  and 
buzz  actively  about  the  panes  of  windows 
where  they  are  often  mistaken  for  com¬ 
mon  house-flies.  This  has  led  many  per¬ 


sons  to  say  off-hand  that  the  house¬ 
fly  passes  the  Winter  hidden  away  in 
attics  and  similar  places.  All  of  the 
correspondents  on  page  479  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.,  D.  W.  Skellie,  E.  H.  of  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  M.  A.  of  Ohio,  and 
J.  R.  Job  of  Canada,  were  talking  of 
the  cluster-fly  and  not  of  the  common 
house-fly.  A  good  way  to  settle  a  ques¬ 
tion  like  this  would  be  to  send  some  of 
the  flies  when  found  to  a  competent  en¬ 
tomologist,  who  would  be  only  to  glad  to 
examine  them  and  determine  what  they 
were.  No  one  is  more  anxious  to  know 
just  how  the  house-fly  passes  the  Winter 
than  the  entomologist,  and  he  will  wel¬ 
come  any  real  accurate  information  on 
the  subject. 

I  would  suggest  that  those'  readers 
who  are  especially  interested  in  house¬ 
hold  insects  write  to  the  Agricultural 
College,  Ithaca,  N.-Y.,  and  request  a  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  on  “Household  Insects.” 
It  costs  nothing  and  will  be  sent  imme¬ 
diately  on  request.  This  pamphlet  does 
not  treat  of  all  the  insects  that  invade 
the  household  and  those  whose  interests 
go  farther  will  find  much  additional  in¬ 
formation  in  a  book  on  “Household  In¬ 
sects”  written  by  the  author  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  and  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  This  is  a  work  of  several 
hundred  pages,  fully  illustrated  and  con¬ 
tains  a  chapter  on  poisonous  insects. 

GLENN  \V.  HERRICK, 


An  Agricultural  Ink 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  some  method  of  writ¬ 
ing  labels  on  zinc  that  would  be  perma¬ 
nent.  Ten  or  15  years  ago  I  got  from 
the  Scientific  American  Supplement  the 
following  formula  for  what  the  paper 
denominates  as  agricultural  ink.  I  have 
used  it  for  many  years,  and  know  it  to 
be  fadeless  and  permanent,  never  wash¬ 
ing  off.  I  have  used  it  with  an  ordinary 
steel  pen,  but  a  quill  pen  is  better,  as  the 
letters  can  be  made  smoother  and  more 
distinct.  I  do  not  remember  what  the 
ink  cost,  but  it  is  but  a  trifle  compared 
with  its  durability  and  usefulness.  Any 
druggist  who  has  the  chemicals  can  make 
it  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  absolutely 
perfect  for  the  object  for  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed.  Rub  the  blank  labels  clean  and 
dry,  and  write  on  them  what  you  wish, 
and  you  will  always  find  it  where  you 
wrote  it :  Here  is  the  formula  :  Potas¬ 
sium  chlorate,  1  dr. ;  copper  sulphate,  2 
dr. ;  aniline  blue,  5  gr. ;  acetic  acid,  2  dr. ; 
distilled  water,  4  oz. 

Dissolve  the  chlorate  and  sulphate  in 
3  oz.  of  the  distilled  water  and  the  aniline 
bine  with  the  acetic  acid  in  the  remaining 
ounce  of  water;  mix  all  together.  Keep 
in  a  well-corkeil  bottle.  It  has  kept  for 
me  standing  on  a  shelf  in  my  library  for 
more  than  10  years,  and  is  just  as  good 
and  permanent  as  ever  it  was. 

Illinois.  A.  W.  FOREMAN. 


The  Blowers  Blackberry 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
the  Blowers  blackberry  on  page  732,  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  state  that  in  1919 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  secured  plants  supposed  to  be 
Blowers  from  five  different  nurserymen 
for  setting  in  a  varietal  test  plot  of  black¬ 
berries.  As  these,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  plants  which  are  palpably  wrong, 
1‘esemble  each  other  closely  in  appearance 
and  behavior,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
they  are  true  to  name.  This  Spring 
orange  rust  was  discovered  in  the  nlot, 
and  an  examination  showed  that,  each  of 
the  five  lots  of  Blowers  was  affected,  in 
some  cases  half  the  .plants  showing  the 
disease.  Strange  to  say  not  another  case 
of  rust  can  be  seen  anywhere  else  in  the 
test  plot.  The  thought  came  up  that 
the  five  nurserymen  might  have  secured 
their  plants  from  a  common  source,  but 
•correspondence  shows  that  the  plants 
were  grown  in  five  widely  separated  sec¬ 
tions.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
marked  susceptibility  to  rust  in  this 
variety.  PAUL  thayer. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Destroying  Wild  Honeysuckle 

What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
wild  honeysuckle?  It  is  getting  to  be  the 
worst  of  all  noxious  weeds  in  these  parts. 
It  will  throw  roots  many  yards  in  length 
during  the  Summer,  and1  each  part  taking 
root  soon  makes  one  tangled  mass.  The 
roots,  penetrate  deep  in  the  ground1,  mak¬ 
ing  it  hard  to  kill,  and  digging  it  out 
is  hard  and  slow  work.  I  have  been 
advised  to  spray  with  a  strong  solution 
of  salt  that  will  make  the  leaves  wither, 
then  burn  it  up.  This  will  not  kill  the 
roots,  so  it  will  grow  again.  Do  you 
think  goats  will  eat  it?  In  the  open  field 
it  is  not  so  bad ;  it  can  be  plowed  and 
got  out  with  the  hoe,  but  it  runs  worst 
along  hedgerows  and  fence  corners  that 
cannot  be  plowed,  also  along  ditches  and 
chokes  them  up.  Any  suggestions  would 
be  very  welcome  to  the  farmers  of  this 
part  of  Virginia.  It  is  the  worst  weed 
we  have  to  contend  with.  Every  little 
root  left  in  the  ground  grows  again,  mak¬ 
ing  it  so  very  hard  to  kill.  The  bird's  eat 
the  seeds  and  scatter  it  everywhere. 

Petersburg,  Va.  h.  d. 


A  Group  of  Single  Peonies.  Fig.  378 


Climbing  Roses  for  Porch  Decoration.  Fig.  379 
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Have  a  Full  Silo 

The  corn  crop  raised  on  your 
own  farm  and  preserved  in  a  Globe 
Silo  furnishes  more  good  feed  per 
dollar  than  any  feed  you  can  buy. 

You  can  get  more  corn  into  a 
Globe  Silo  than  into  any  other  silo 
of  equal  rated  capacity.  The  fam¬ 
ous  Globe  extension  roof  enables 
you  to  use  every  foot  of  silo  you 
pay  for. 

Send  to-day  for  Cjlobc  Catalog 
and  prices. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 


BPS 


/bn&iiccvtu 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


?4 

gf  m On  trial.  New,  well 

fig  JSR  made,  easy  running, 
easily  cleaned,  per¬ 
fect  skimming  separator.  Skims 
■warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  from, 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.  Our  guarantee  protects 
you.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

nnd  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 
Western  o  rders  / rom  1C estern  floints. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  6075  Bnlnbrldge,  N.  Y. 
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BROWNS  | 
BARGAIN 
FENCE 
BOOK 


$ 


_  _ _ _  _  RGAIN 

FENCE  BOOK  showing  the  hiKprest  Rn  jj 
line  and  lowest  prices  on  all  kinds 
of  wire  fencing.  My  latest  direct-from-factory 


Ices  save  you  a  lot  of  money.  150  STYLES  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

a  use  heavy  ACID  TEST  GALVANIZED  wire— outlasts  all 
others.  Book  and  sample  to  test— FREE  by  return  mail.  [lj 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  159  CLEVELAND,  0. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
small  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS..  Box,  1 5  Eaiton, 


OTATO  MAGAZINE 

3  Months  Trial 

PUT  DOLLARS  IN  YOUR  POCKET 

Learn  how  to  grow  and  market 
table  and  seed  potatoes  at  greater 
profit.  Send  25c  for  8  montliB  to 

THE  POTATO  MAGAZINE 
City  Hall  Square  Bldg.  A,  Chicago,  III. 


COVERS,  waterproof. 
6x10,  84'.  Hay  Caps, 
Stack  and  tractor 
covers,  plain  and  waterproofed;  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STANLEY.  50  Church  SI..  N.  Y.  City 


CANVAS 


WING’S 


ALFALFA 

SEED 


has  been  standard  for  twenty  years,  and  is  better 
than  ever  today.  We  can  supply  any  amount  of 
either  Kansas  or  Nebraska  Seed,  the  famous  Dakota 
Thirty  or  Grimm.  PriceB  reasonable. 

CLOVER  and  GRASSES 

Northern  grown  and  of  strongest  vitality.  We  can 
furnish  grass  mixture  suitable  for  any  soils.  We  also 
have  some  excellent  varieties  of  seed  wheat. 
Write  for  samples  and  quotations. 

WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  223,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 


*  i  C«lwIo  D.noi,  SNAPDRAGON,  ZINNIA.  COS- 

Aster,  oalvia,  ransy  mos,  phlox,  verbena, 

plants.  30c  dozen  ;  S’  .65.  hundred  ;  87.50,  thousand. 
HAKKY;L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage . 

Cauliflower.. . 

Tomato . 

Pepper . 

Sweet  Potato. 

Celery . 

Leading  Varieties.  Catalog  free. 


T\T ril  Gt  SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
rm  .1  JL.  ^ — w  or  parcel  post 

Per  100 

GOO 

1.000 

5,000  or  more 

.80 

.SO 

$1.25 

$1.10 

,«r» 

$2.00 

8.50 

8.00 

.40 

1.00 

1.50 

1.25 

.76 

2.00 

8.50 

8.25 

.60 

1.75 

8.00 

2.50 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

2.00 

0.  E.  FIELD, 8« well,  N.  J 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  SSHS 

that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY,  BLACK- 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  GR  APE.  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB,  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS, 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


Vegetableand Flower 

and  Cauliflower,  doz.,  15c  ;  100,  50c  ;  300,  S1.25  ; 
f>')0'»1.75;  1,000,  *3.75.  Cabbage.  100,  40c;  500, 
Q1.85;  1,000,  $2.  Cata.  Free.  W.  S.  ECHO  8  SON,  Kartly,  Del 


The  Big  Problem  of  Rural  Schools 


A  Young  Man  on  Rural  Schools 

I  have  been  reading  the  “Notes  on 
Rural  Schools,”  page  001,  which  have 
interested  me  very  much.  I  am  only  a 
lad  of  16,  but  I  have  lost  my  father,  who 
died  March  17,  and  have  the  care  of  a 
100-acre  farm  with  my  mother.  1  have 
been  through  a  rural  school,  and  have 
spent  nearly  two  years  at  high  school, 
and  I  think  we  were  as  well  prepared  for 
high  school  as  those  who  went  through 
the  grades  in  a  village  school.  G.  ,T.  R. 
asks:  “Shall  wo  have  a  town  school?” 
No.  What  would  it  mean  for  this  dis¬ 
trict,  in  which  I  live,  to  get  a  safe  man 
to  take  the  present,  school  *f  14  pupils. 
444  miles  night,  and  morning  to  school? 
And  yet  one  or  two  who  have  no  children 
cry  out :  “Throw  up  the  district  and 
send  the  scholars  to  town,  and  save 
taxes.”  But  where?  The  taxes  would 
be  higher  to  accommodate  the  increased 
attendance  and  pay  the  man  who  would 
take  them.  Would  we  save?  No. 

In  the  letter  signed  “Teacher”  it  is 
right  about  the  superintendents.  When 
the  cry  came  up  about  sanitary  toilets, 
my  father  fought  it,  not  because  he  didn’t 
want  it,  but  because  they  would  not  be 
a  success,  and  would  be  a  great  expense, 
and  he  raised  taxes  enough  to  pay  the 
teacher  without  public  money ;  hut  the 
next  year  the  district  got  the  toilets  and 
they  won’t  work,  give  off  a  bad  odor  and. 
are  a  great  expense.  The  Taw  is  not 
compulsory,  and  now  the  people  of  the 
district  are  sorry  they  put  in  the  toilets. 

The  trouble  seems  to  me  that  the 
Department  of  Education  at  Albany  is 
trying  to  run  rural  schools  on  city  school 
plans.  Cut  out  physical  training;  it  is 
all  right,  but  in  rural  schools  the  major¬ 
ity  of  pupils  have  exercise  enough  with¬ 
out  the  training,  though  it  helps  in  pos¬ 
ture  some. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Elizabeth  ITollett. 
on  lack  of  interest  of  parents.  There  are 
a  few  parents  who  do  not  want  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  go  to  school,  but  some  lack  inter¬ 
est  because  they  don’t  have  money  enough 
hardly  to  break  even.  Some  of  the  books 
are  stories  and  fables  which  are  not,  much 
good  to  children  beginning  school,  but 
they  help  a  little.  The  books  that  con¬ 
tain  truth  are  the  best. 

I  saw  a  piece  in  a  paper  about  giving 
a  teacher  a  pension  after  teaching  60 
years  of  about  $4  a  day.  It  is  all  right 
to  give  them  a  pension,  but  that  is  too 
much.  They  don’t  give  a  fanner  a  pen¬ 
sion,  and  he  works  harder  and  worries 
as  much  or  more  than  a  teacher.  Give 
some  to  the  soldiers  who  fought  over¬ 
seas. 

I  agree  with  E.,  let  the  slogan  be  keep 
the  schools  out  of  politics  and  give  us 
home  rule.  ,t  a  r 

New  York.  *  ' 


Notes  on  the  Rural  School 

Our  wish  regarding  the  rural  school  is 
to  have  one  in  which  the  children  receive 
thorough  instruction  in  the  fundamentals, 
particularly  arithmetic  and  English,  and' 
arc  fully  prepared  to  enter  first  year  high 
school.  At  present,  through  lack  of  disci¬ 
pline,  disorderly  conduct  and  vile,  pro¬ 
fane  language  are  very  great  hindrances 
to  a  good  school.  mrs.  j.  d.  g. 

New  York. 

As  I  have  been  following  up  the  school 
question,  I  am  a  I  last  compelled  to  ex¬ 
press  m.v  views  briefly.  Who  will  doubt 
the  possibility  of  boys  and  girls,  or  men 
and  women,  as  the  case  requires,  being 
found _  in  every  district  who  have  the 
capability  and  willingness  to  teach  the 
9&*<wt  at  home  in  their  own  district, 
where  they  know  and  are  known,  where 
they  are  not  at  so  large  expense,  hence 
can  serve  their  district  at  smaller  cost 
and  with  satisfaction.  Out  out  this  red- 
tape  machine  at  Albany  for  which  pro¬ 
perty  owners  must  pay,  with.  -  so  often, 
no  great  results.  I  know  from  observa¬ 
tion  better  teachers  with  better  results 
can  be  obtained  at  less  cost.  Surely  much 
money  is  being  wasted,  with  little  re¬ 
sults.  Every  district  has  talent  enough 
to  run  its  own  school  without  the  ma¬ 
chine  which  forces  failure  of  it  now. 


A  Rural  Teacher  Speaks  Up 

On  page  242  is  an  article  in  regard  to 
the  hot-lunch  proposition  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  in  rural  schools.  I  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  for  some  reason 
“M.”  has  an  entirely  wrong  idea  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  in  most  rural  schools. 
I  have  been  teaching  in  rural  schools  for 
a  number  of  years.  At  first  we  did  not 
have  hot  lunch  at  noon.  I  am  now  at 
my  third  year  Avhere  hot  lunch  has  been 
served  in  the  school.  Noav  I  would  not 
think  of  teaching  in  a  school  where  the 
children  bolted  down  half-frozen  lunches 
in  about,  three  minutes,  then  race  out  for 
what  “M.”  terms  their  romp  in  the  open 
air.  This  romp  usually  ended,  in  severe 
disagreements,  and  sometimes  fights  be¬ 
cause  the  half-eaten  cold  'lunch  was  caus¬ 
ing  queer  feelings  in  the  children’s  stom¬ 
achs. 

“M.”  thinks  that  too  much,  time  is 
taken  from  school  work  to’  prepare 
lunches.  It  does  not  take  one-thkd  of 
the  school  time,  as  stated  by  “M.”  In 
m.v  school  the  part  that  is  done  in  schorl 
takes  about  15  minutes.  Very  often  the 
work  is  done  during  the  morning  recess. 
Then  the  food  is  put  over  the  oil  stove  or 
in  the  oven.  The  watching  part  of  the 
cooking  need  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
time,  as  a  glance  now  and  then  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  see  that  all  is  well.  The 
serving  and  dish-washing  is  all  done  at 
the  noon  hour. 

I  know  of  several  schools  where  hot 
lunches  arc  carried  on  that  have  eight 
grades,  and  manage  by  persistent  efforts 
op  the  teachers’  part  and  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  the  scholars  to  hear  all  classes 
every  day,  and  not  English  and  geography 
twice  a  week,  as  inferred  by  “M.” 

Everyone  has  to  eat  as  long  as  they 
live,  so  why  isn’t  it  just  as  essential  to 
know  how  to  cook  and  serve  food  prop¬ 
erly,  to  know  food  values,  to  know  how 
and  what  to  buy,  as  it  is  to  be  able  to  do 
pages  of  cube  root,  which  is  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  value?  The  location  of  Putosersk, 
Zacatecas  and  Tamalpais  and  many  other 
places  after  one  is  out  of  school  two 
years  will  be  looked  up  in  an  atlas,  if  in 
the  one  chance  out  of  a  hundred  there  is 
occasion  to  use  them. 

We  are  living  in  a  practical  age.  I 
find  there  are  splendid  problems  in  the 
materials  we  use  for  lunches;  plenty  of 
material  for.  English  work  in  explaining 
how  different,  dishes  are  made.  There  is 
also  a  chance  to  correlate  the  lunch  work 
with  drawing.  I  do  not  feel  that  time  is 
wasted  by  having  lunches.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  wp  are  given  a  new  source  of  ma¬ 
terial  first  hand. 

Children  are  not  served  “smatterings 
of  cocoa”  made  with  boiled  milk.  Cor¬ 
nell  sends  carefully  prepared  recipes,  and 
when  they  are  followed  out,  as  they  are 
in  many  schools,  the  children  get  some 
food  that  helps  balance  up  the  lunches 
brought  from  home. 

Do  not  think  I  am  criticising  the  home 
lunches,  as  they  are  good  in  most  cases. 
However,  some  hot  food  is  needed  as 
well. 

“M.”  refers  to  children  of  previous 
times  being  more  sturdy  and  healthy.  I 
would  suggest  that  she  look  up  some  re¬ 
cent  statistics  on  the  matter.  The  $5 
that  the  teacher  receives  for  the  514-honr 
day  seems  to  trouble  some  people  a  great 
deal.  If  they  wish  to  be  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect  about  the  matter,  they  should  add 
about  three  or  more  hours  to  the  day. 
“M.”  speaks  of  too  much  time  on  fads 
and  fancies.  Project  work  and  hot 
lunches  are  not*  fads.  They  are  meeting 
the  need  of  some  children  who  cannot 
grasp  regular  lessons  through  hooks.  Per¬ 
haps  the  little  help  given  in  school  will 
make  them  better  citizens  by  starting 
them  on  the  way  of  doing  useful  work. 

Last  of  all,  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  teacher  is  expected  to  be  the  general 
information  bureau  for  the  district..  I 
think  she  should  be  forgiven  even  if  she 
has  forgotten  some  of  her  high  school 
subjects. 

I  am  not.  going  to  criticize  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  because  I  know  there  are  some 
that,  co-operate  with  their  teachers.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  suggest  that  people  go  to 
the  schools,  be  interested  in  new  work, 
help  where  they  can,  and  please  be  sure 
they  understand  before  they  start  in 
criticizing.  ir. 


•J.  K.  M. 

The  rural  school  is  all  right  as  it  ex¬ 
ists,  and  is  doing  good  work  as  it  is,  and 
it  should  not  be  consolidated  without  con¬ 
sent  of  district.  If  the  rural  districts  are 
denied  a  school  where  the  children  can 
walk  to  and  from  it  there  will  be  more 
illiteracy  and  ignorance  than  there  now 
exists.  Our  districts  will  not  make  prog¬ 
ress,  there  will  be  more  abandoned  farms, 
shortage  of  labor  and  a  general  deprecia-- 
tion  of  farm  property.  Give  us  our  rural 
schools  as  they  are,  and  cut  out  physical 
training  and  red  tape.  Don’t  overload 
the  teacher ;  we  want  practical  knowledge 
taught.  Let  the  superintendent  place  the 
teachers  and  counsel  with  trustees  of  dis¬ 
trict. 

Give  the  superintendent  power  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  select  teachers  for  rural 
schools  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
teachers  otherwise  qualified  to  teach.  Let 
us  keep  within  reasonable  bounds  and 
let  there  be  a  limit  to  expenditures  for 
educational  purposes.  F. 

New  York. 


Wages  of  Rural  Teachers 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  wages 
of  rural  school  teachers.  Now  the  teach¬ 
ers  have  to  contribute  4  per  cent,  of  their 
wages  (commencing  August  1)  to  the 
pension  fund,  instead  of  1  per  cent  as 
heretofore.  Then  they  are  instructed  to 
dress  so  that  they  will  look  prosperous, 
which  means  a  heavy  expenditure  these 
days.  No  old-fashioned  clothes  or  dowdy 
mended  ones.  Then  board  at  $9  to  .$10.50 
per  week,  washing  extra,  is  demanded. 
Some  communities  require  a  teacher  from 
a  distance,  thinking  that  a  stranger  will 
control  the  school  better.  (IIow  about 
home  training?!  If  a  teacher  gets  a 
school  by  means  of  an  agency  5  per  cent 
is  needed  for  their  trouble.  The  innum¬ 
erable  demands  for  socials,  parties,  Red 
Cross,  charities,  soap  orders,  etc.  ;  then 
she  must  take  one  or  two  educational 
magazines,  a  Summer  trip  to  freshen  up 
for  the  next  year’s  work,  and,  besides, 
lay  up  a  portion  for  the  rainy  day. 

teacher. 
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CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  Horse  cut* 
two  rows.  Carries  to  shock.  Big  Labor  saver. 

Pays  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Worked  by  1,  2 
or  3  men.  No  twine.  No 
danger.  Can’t  be  beat 
for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  We  also 
make  Tile  Ditcliers. 
Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 


D.  H.  BENNETT  &  CO.  Westerville,  Ohio 


Free  from  noxious  weeds  and  of  high 
germination 


Experiment  Station  Bulletin  says:  "nairv  Vetch 
hardly  lias  an  equal  as  a  land  improver.  If  seeded 
early  it  will  provide  considerable  grazing  and 
help  out  the  winter  forage  question.” 

Write  for  more  information  on  this  crop.  Also 
quotations.  P*iccs  down  to  pre-war  level. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

84  Sixth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CELERY,  CAULIFLOAVER.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CAB¬ 
BAGE.  KALE,  KOHL  RABI.  BEET,  PEPPER.  PARSLEY 
PLANTS.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  l.  SQUIRES,  Quad  Ground.  N  Y 


M/*Y  CJ  I  II  I  |T  and  Fruit  Presses 

\J  U  J  U  I  El  Write  for  prices. 

CIDER  MILLS  BoVil''  PHELPS,  N.Y*. 


'WrtrYrl  A  choc  Unload  d,  packed  in  bags,  $18 
YV  /YollGo  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

W.  H.  L.EIDY  -  Swarthmore,  Pa* 


Strawberry  Flants 

Pot-grown,  summer-bearing.  S3. 50  per  100.  Progressive 
anrl  Howard  17,  $4.50.  GEORGE  AIKEN.  So*  M.  Pulney.  Vermont 


Cabbage an{^  ^an^s  $i.os.  post  paid. 

llowcr  Plants.  500  for  82.50  ;  1,000  foi 
Postpaid.  DAVID  RODWAY. 


000  for 
Cauli- 
for  $8.50, 
Ilartly,  Delaware 


500 


Bus.  Red  Skin  POTATO  SEED,  fine  stock.  $1 
perbu.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  H.J. 


2  MILLIONS  Sweet  Potato,  Tomato.  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Pepper  and  Brussels  Sprouts  plants  Red  skin  potato 
seed.  Catalogue  free.  MICHAEL  N.  BORGO,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS 

Kill  them  with  KRYSTAL-GAS 

Now  is  the  time.  See  U.  S.  Department  of  AgriJ 
culture,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bulletin  No.  796. 
Write  for  Circular. 

HOME  PRODUCTS  INC.  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XXXIII 


What  is  credit? 

Credit  is  the  right  to  demand  money  at 
some  future  time.  In  the  ordinary  trans¬ 
action,  goods  or  service  is  delivered  and 
the  money  is  paid  on  the  spot.  When 
credit  is  introduced,  the  time  for  handing 
over  the  money  is  delayed  to  a  future 
time,  and  to  a  large  extent  avoids  the  use 
of  money. 

What  are  the  forms  of  credit  in  com¬ 
mon  use? 

The  familiar  forms  of  credit  are  notes, 
bills,  drafts,  bonds,  mortgages  and  bank 
accounts.  A  verbal  promise  to  pay  or  a 
book  account  is  also  a  credit.  Our  paper 
money  is  a  credit.  It  gives  us  the  right 
to  demand  real  money — gold.  A  distinc¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  made  of  bank  credits, 
but  the  bank  credit  is  really  the  proceeds 
of  a  note  deposited  with  the  bank.  The 
borrowing  depositor  may  then  draw  the 
full  proceeds  of  the  note,  less  discount,  at 
one  time  or  at  various  times  by  checks 
on  the  bank  payable  to  himself  or  to  oth¬ 
ers.  In  effect  it  is  not  different  from  bor¬ 
rowing  from  a  neighbor,  when  the  money 
is  paid  over  then  and  there  in  exchange 
for  a  note. 

Upon  what  does  credit  depend? 

Credit  depends  primarily  on  property, 
but  every  credit  transaction  involves  what 
we  call  a  “moral  risk.’’  A  man’s  charac¬ 
ter,  habits,  reputation  and  record  affect 
his  credit  favorably  or  unfavorably,  as 
circumstances  seems  to  warrant,  but  the 
general  basis  for  credit  is  the  property 
value  behind  the  promise  to  pay  later  on. 

Does  credit  act  as  an  extension  of  cap¬ 
ital? 

Credit  is  not  an  extension  of  capital. 
It  is  merely  a  transfer  of  wealth  or  capital 
from  one  person  to  another,  but  if  the 
lender  held  the  wealth  unproductively, 
by  lending  it  to  another  who  used  it  for 
production,  the  credit  would  in  that  case 
increase  capital. 

Do  bank  deposits  increase  capital  ? 

Bank  deposits  undoubtedly  increase  the 
funds  available  for  production  purposes. 
When  the  people  of  a  community  put  their 
ready  money  in  the  bank  on  deposit,  a 
larger  fund  results  from  the  combined  de¬ 
posits.  The  bank  does  not  need  more 
than  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  total 
deposit  to  meet  its  obligations,  and  can 
safely  loan  the  remainder  for  production 
purposes.  All  the  deposits  that  would 
otherwise  be  hoarded  and  the  greater  part 
of  all  deposits  add  to  the1  capital  fund 
and  increase  productive  forces.  The 
greater  the  production  the  better  for  all, 
and  since  capital  is  a  factor  in  produc¬ 
tion,  the  increase  of  tin'  capital  fund  is 
a  service  to  the  community. 

Do  all  deposits  tend  to  increase  capital? 

Deposits  are  sometimes  devoted  to  un¬ 
productive  uses,  and  serve  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  When  men  borrow  money  from  the 
banks  from  day  to  day  to  gamble  in  Wall 
Street  stocks,  the  money  is  diverted  from 
its  proper  uses.  It  is  not  employed  pro¬ 
ductively.  No  new  wealth  is  created. 
Whatever  one  wins,  another  must  lose, 
and  money  that  might  otherwise  be  used 
for  productive  purposes  serves  only  the 
game  of  chance. 

What  effect  does  credit  have  on  prices? 

Credit,  is  a  purchasing  power,  and 
whenever  this  power  is  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  money,  it.  serves  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  money.  It  has  the  same  pur¬ 
chasing  power  as  money,  and  affects 
prices  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  money.  Hence,  an  increase  of 
credits  tends  to  increase  prices.  A  re¬ 
striction  of  credits  tends  to  decrease  prices. 

MONET  STANDARDS 

What  is  the  money  unit  of  the  United 
States? 

The  money  unit  of  the  United  States 
is  the  dollar.  It  contains  23.22  grains 
pure  gold  and  2.58  grains  silver,  or  25.80 
grains  standard  gold  nine-tenths  fine. 

Are  25.80  grains  of  standard  gold 
worth  more  coined  than  in  bars? 

Coining  adds  no  value  to  the  gold.  The 
Government  coins  gold  free,  so  that  it  is 
worth  as  much  in  bars  as  in  coin. 

Is  gold  an  invariable  standard  of 
Value? 

Gold  is  not  invariable  in  value.  It 
fluctuates  in  value  like  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  depending  in  the  first,  place  on  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  and  ultimately  on  the 
cost  of  production.  There  is,  however, 
always  a  demand  for  money,  while  the 
demand  for  most  other  things  has  more 
limitations.  Gold,  too,  being  indestructi¬ 
ble.  the  annual  production  does  not  af¬ 
fect  its  supply  as  much  as  commodities 
that  are  more  perishable.  Money  also  is 
peculiar  in  that  it  measures  the  value  of 
all  other  commodities  and  services,  and 
this  value  is  expressed  in  what  we  call 
price. 

Is  gold  the  universal  standard  of 
values  throughout  the  world? 


Gold  is  the  standard  of  value  adopted 
as  money  by  practically  all  the  countries 
of  the  civilized  world,  but  a  few  coun¬ 
tries  yet  use  silver  as  a  basis  of  their 
money  systems. 

What  metals  are  used  as  money  in  the 
United  States? 

We  use  the  so-called  precious  metals, 
gold  and  silver,  as  money,  and  also  nickel 
and  bronze  for  the  smaller  coins. 

What  form  of  paper  money  do  we  use? 

Our  paper  money  includes  Government 
notes,  called  greenbacks,  national  bank 
notes,  Federal  reserve  notes  and  gold  and 
silver  certificates. 

What  is  fiat,  money? 

F*at  money  is  a  term  used  to  designate 
paper  money  that  is  not  a  promise  to  pay 
a  definite  amount  of  metal  or  other  com¬ 
modity,  but  depends  for  its  value  on  the 
Government  dictum  “this  is  a  dollar.’’ 
This  form  of  currency  was  advocated  by 
the  Greenback  party  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1876.  The  proposed  bills 
differ  from  the  national  notes  or  green¬ 
backs  issued  during  the  Civil  War  in 
that  the  notes  issued  were  promises  to 
pay,  though  payment  was  for  a  time  sus¬ 
pended,  while  the  proposed  currency 
promised  nothing  and  was  to  be  frankly 
irredeemable.  A  certain  amount  of  such 
money  might  have  circulated  in  domestic 
trade,  but  it  could  have  no  purchasing 
power  in  foreign  countries,  and  without 
well  defined  restrictions  and  regulations 
there  would  be  a  sure  temptation  to  in¬ 
crease  it  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence 
and  safety. 

Is  the  metal  in  silver,  nickel  and 
bronze  coins  worth  the  face  value  of  the 
coin  ? 

The  metal  in  silver,  nickel  or  bronze 
coins  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the  gold 
in  a  gold  dollar. 

Why  then  does  a  dollar  in  the  cheaper 
metals  and  a  paper  dollar  always  ex¬ 
change  for  as  much  of  other  things  as  a 
gold  dollar? 

The  metal  coins  other  than  gold  and 
the  paper  money  are  always  at  a  parity 
with  gold  because  they  are  interchange¬ 
able  for  gold.  The  Government  will  ex¬ 
change  gold  at  any  time  except  in  emer¬ 
gencies  for  any  of  the  other  forms  of 
money  in  use,  and  this  interchangeable 
privilege  keeps  them  at  a  par  with  gold 
so  long  as^he  people  have  confidence  that 
the  Government  will  continue  to  do  so. 
During  the  late  war  gold  could  not  be 
shipped  out  or  carried  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  Government  would  not,  exchange 
it  in  any  quantities  for  paper  money  or 
subsidiary  coins.  It.  however,  held  more 
than  one-half  the  gold  in  the  world,  and 
the  people’s  confidence  in  the  Government 
kept  all  money  at  par.  Gold  payments, 
however,  have  been  suspended  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  volume  of  paper  money 
has  been  greatly  increased.  Prices  of  com¬ 
modities  rose  in  consequence.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  adopted  in  1020  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  credit  money  in 
safer  proportion  to  the  volume  of  gold  had 
the  tendency  to  reduce  prices  and  to 
bring  on  business  depression  and  panic. 


Home  Use  of  Wool 

Can  you  tell  us  how  to  make  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  wool  “comforters”?  We 
used  to  sleep  under  one,  and  this  might 
make  a  good  outlet  for  some  of  our  wool. 

J.  p. 

“Comforter”  is  the  proper  name  for  a 
bedspread  carrying  wool,  because  it  surely 
brings  maximum  warmth  for  minimum 
pressure.  It  does  not  take  much  science 
to  make  it.  but  quite  a  little  work  and 
patience.  Use  three-eighths  wool,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  Decause  half-blood  and  Delaine  are 
too  fine,  and  many  wools  too  coarse. 
Scour  in  a  tub  of  hot,  soft,  soapy  water, 
then  repeat  with  less  soap  and  rinse.  Pile 
it  and  squeeze  all  the  water  possible  out 
and  shake  apart  to  dry.  This  you  know 
how  to  do,  but  it  will  be  tedious  unless 
spread  on  something  like  wire  netting, 
so  the  air  can  get  to  the  largest  surface, 
and  when  dry,  pick  it  all  to  pieces.  Spread 
it  loosely  between  cheesecloth  and  quilt  it 
to  hold  the  fibers  in  place,  and  when  cov¬ 
ered.  knot  it  closely.  Begin  the  work  with 
7  or  8  lbs.  of  raw  wool,  enough  to  cover  a 
sheep,  or  bring  “comfort”  to  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  can  pile  in  a  bed. 

Gentle  readers,  that  query  may  seem 
trifling  to  some  of  you,  but  I  am  real  glad 
to  get  it.  and  all  others  of  that  class. 
That  query  for  the  cover  of  a  bed  in 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y..  carries  part  of  the 
secret  to  preserve  the  sheep  industry  of 
the  world  from  destruction,  to  bring  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  to  millions,  and  to  put 
in  circulation  the  real  value  of  billions  of 
pounds  of  raw  virgiu  wool  that  is  a  night¬ 
mare  to  the  world  now.  Millions  of  men 
are  out  of  work  and  hungry,  and  hundreds 
of  millions  are  not  wearing  wool,  and  the 
wool  of  the  whole  earth  is  piled  up,  use¬ 
less.  Everyone  is  penalized  because  this 
wool  has  not  been  sold,  paid  for,  and  the 
money  paid  again  to  make  the  wheels  of 
commerce,  the  factories  and  the  railroads 
turn,  and  the  sheep  men,  who  were  hit 
first,  understanding  the  trouble,  as  bus¬ 
iness  men  and  patriots  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  lower  this  awful  pile  of 
unused  wool.  ,w.  w.  u. 


A  building  that  is  worth  erecting  is 
worth  being  made  thoroughly  weath¬ 
erproof. 

When  you  roof  with  Ruberoid  Roll¬ 
roofing  you  are  sure,  that,  year  after 
year,  it  will  give  you  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  from  every  weather  condition. 
Excessive  heat  or  cold,  driving  rain, 
sleet  or  snow— Ruberoid  Roll-roofing 
is  proof  against  all  these. 

The  extreme  care  devoted  to  the 
selection  of  raw  materials  and  to 
every  detail  of  manufacture  enables 
Ruberoid  to  give  you  service-plus. 
Many  Ruberoid  Roofs,  laid  over  a 
quarter  century  ago,  are  still  intact, 
with  the  extent  of  their  endurance 
yet  to  be  determined. 


Ruberoid 

Weatherproofing  Products 

Smooth-surfaced  Roll-roofing 
Mineralized  Roll-roofing 
Strip-shingles 
Roof-coating 

I  nsulating  a  n  d  Sheath  in  g- papers 
Wall-board 
Floor-covering 
Deck-cloth 
Waterproof-felt 
Asphalt-saturated  Felt 
Cement- waterproofing 
Plastic 
Paints 
Varnish 


When  you  are  in  the  market  you  will  find  in 
Ruberoid  a  roofing  which  will  give  you  full 
protection  for  years  to  come — which,  although 
its  first  cost  may  be  a  trifle  greater,  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself  in  actual  service.  Buy 
Ruberoid  Roll-roofing. 


The  RUBEROID  Co. 

FORMERLY  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 


Chicago 


95  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Boston 


BUIU-UP  ROOFS 


BUIL0IN6  PAPERS 
PLASTICS 


HERE  IS  A  BOOK 
YOU  ARE  SURE  TO  ENJOY 

It  contains  more  than  25  stories  which  will  hold 
your  interest  from  start  to  finish.  The  author 
has  seen  many  sides  of  life  and  few  men  know 
human  nature  so  well  or  can  tell  a  story  so  enter¬ 
tainingly.  1  housands  of  country  people  have  already  enjoyed 
these  stories  which  are  so  full  of  human  interest,  humor  and  phil¬ 
osophy.  The  stories  have  been  selected  from  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Notes  which  have  appeared  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  book  is  well  printed,  cloth  bound, 
and  makes  a  most  desirable  present  to  a  friend  or  to  your  grange 
or  town  library.  1  be  price  is  $1.50  a  copy  postpaid.  Just  fill 
.  out  the  coupon  below  and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


Name. 


Town . 


State. . 


•  •••••••••••••  »R«  F.  D.  or  Street  No* 


928 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  lfi,  1921 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

LOSSES  BY  DROUGHT  AND  FROST  CUT 
YIELDS.  BUT  TEND  TO  RAISE  PRICES. 

This  season  may  turn  out  poor  enough 
to  be  profitable.  Last  season  with  some 
of  the  greatest  crops  on  record  most  pro¬ 
ducers  lost  money.  Frost  and  drought 
and  other  so-called  foes  of  the  grower 
have  been  cutting  down  the  season’s  pos¬ 
sible  output,  until  it  seems  that  what  is 
left  may  be  worth  shipping. 

The  situation  is  far  from  shortage,  but 
rather  severe  shrinV'We  is  indicated  for 
some  of  the  important  crops  like  potatoes, 
onions  and  cabbage.  New  Jersey  is  the 
principal  shipping  8tale  for  potatoes  dur¬ 
ing  a  month  or  more  after  Virginia  Jacks 
up,  but  the  New  Jersey  early  crop  seems 
to  have  been  dried  out  to  about  one-half 
normal  yield.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
onions  in  many  sections  and  of  cabbage 
in  the  great,  producing  districts  of  New 
York  and  Wisconsin.  Early  onions  are 
bringing  New  Jersey  growers  about  .$1  per 
bu.  hamper. 

Fruit  shortage  is  taken  for  granted, 
although  the  big  peach  movement  from 
Georgia  does  not  look  that  way,  and  even 
the  early  apple  movement  has  begun  about 
as  usual.  Georgia  has  the  only  large 
peach  crop  in  the  East.  Apple  supplies 
depend  somewhat  on  demand.  Many  early 
apples  are  not  worth  shipping,  except  in 
the  light  crop  years.  Dealers  have  been 
exploring  the  producing  sections  to  secure 
shipments  of  early  fruit  wherever  they 
can  find  them.  It  is  always  pleasant  for 
a  producer  to  find  several  dealers  looking 
for  him.  There  should  be  considerably 
more  of  that  sort  of  thing  the  present 
season.  The  buying  power  of  the  public 
is  still  quite  as  good  as  shown  by  the 
way  it  takes  up  heavy  supplies  of  such 
luxuries  as  melons,  cantaloupes  and 
peaches.  Probably  the  dry  weather  is 
behind  the  average  gain  of  75c  per  barrel 
on  potatoes  the  first  week  of  July.  The 
markets  are  now  depending  wholly  on 
new  stock  mostly  from  Virginia  and  ad¬ 
joining  States.  Drought  not  only  re¬ 
duced  the  yield  of  potatoes,  but  has  cut 
down  supplies  of  other  vegetables.  No  1 
stock  brings  from  $3  to  $4  per  barrel. 
The  supply  about  equals  the  average  year 
round  demand.  Supplies  may  fall  off 
when  it  comes  to  the  turn  of  the  early 
northern  sections  to  meet  the  demand  in 
August.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-state  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Round  steak,  per  lb.,  22c;  hamburg, 
20e ;  boneless  roasts,  20c;  kettle  roasts, 

14  to  18c;  porterhouse  steak.  28c;  roast¬ 
ing  pigs.  25c ;  brisket  bacon.  22c ;  sau¬ 
sage.  25c;  salt  pork.  23c;  pork  loin.  20 
to  25c;  sliced  ham,  35c;  lamb  chops.  28c; 
mutton,  12  to  25c;  veal  chops,  35c ;  veal 
cutlets,  40c;  rabbits,  dressed,  40e ;  live, 
30c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  per  lb., 
30c  ;  old  roosters,  22c  ;  turkeys,  45  to  50c  ; 
geese.  35c  ;  ducks,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Roasting  chickens, 
per  lb..  42c ;  fowls,  heavy.  38c ;  turkeys, 
55c;  geese.  42c;  ducks.  40c. 

Eggs.  30c;  milk,  qt.,  8c;  skim-milk.  5c; 
buttermilk.  5c;  butter,  lb.,  34c:  cheese, 
whole  milk  cream.  33c;  skim,  17c;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese.  10c:  pimento,  15c. 

Strawberries,  qt,  25c;  asparagus, 
bunch.  12c;  beans,  lb.,  7c;  beets,  bunch, 
8c;  horseradish  roots,  lb..  10c;  potatoes, 
small,  bu.,  35c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c;  potatoes, 
large,  bu..  50c;  lettuce,  large  heads.  6c; 
onions,  green,  bunch,  5c;  new  cabbage. 
5c:  carrots,  bu..  80c;  turnips,  bunch.  8c; 
radishes,  large  white,  bunch.  8c;  round 
red.  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach, 
peck,  25c;  vinegar,  qt.,  10c;  honey,  clover, 
extracted,  lb.,  23c;  card,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gab,  $2.25. 

Black  walnuts,  bu..  $2.50;  butternuts, 
$2;  hiekorynuts,  $5.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  lb..  10  to  12c;  me¬ 
dium.  sides,  5  to  6c;  lamb,  25  to  30c; 
live  pigs,  each,  $4.50  to  $5;  small  dressed 
pigs,  lb..  16c;  pork,  light,  14c;  heavy, 
12c;  veal,  prime,  15c;  common.  11c. 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  Spring, 
35  to  38c;  chickens,  40  to  50c;  fowls,  30 
to  35c;  geese,  live,  35c;  guinea  hens, 
each.  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  50c; 
chickens,  60  to  70c ;  fowls,  45  to  50c ; 
geese,  50c;  rabbits.  35  to  40c.  Butter,  lb., 
35  to  40c;  eggs,  35  to  40c;  duck  eggs.  40 
to  45c;  honey,  card,  30c;  Italian  cheese, 
45c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2. 

Apples,  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  strawberries, 
crate,  $7.75  to  $10;  qt.,  25  to  30c;  cher¬ 
ries.  crate,  $7.  to  $7.50;  qt..  25c;  cur¬ 
rants,  red,  crate,  $3.50;  gooseberries,  qt., 

15  to  20c;  blackberries,  crate.  $4  to  $6; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  Columbia 
berries,  crate,  $8;  raspberries,  red,  qt.,  35 
to  40c. 

Asparagus,  bunch.  12  to  15c ;  per  doz. 
bunches,  $1.25  to  $1  50;  beans,  string, 
bu.,  $2.50;  English  Lima,  $2.50;  beets, 
$1.50;  beet  greens,  bu.,  50c;  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50b :  cabbage,  new.  doz. 
heads,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  carrots  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c;  chives,  bunch,  10c; 
encumbers,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.50;  garlic,  lb., 
20c ;  green  peppers,  doz.,  20c ;  kohl-rabbi, 


t  New 


doz.,  $1  ;  lettuce,  leaf,  per  crate,  50c  to 
$2;  Boston,  doz.,  25  to  40c;  onions,  doz. 
bunches,  25c;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c; 
peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  potatoes,  new, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  per  peck,  50c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  20c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches, 
50c;  romaine,  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c;  sage, 
bunch,  5c;  'Summer  squash,  each,  15c; 
Swiss  chard,  bundle,  20c;  tomatoes,  qt., 
35c;  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  50c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $17 ;  Ilay.  No.  1, 
$17;  No.  2,  $15;  No.  3,  $10;  Timothy, 
$18;  straw,  rye,  $16;  wheat,  $12;  oat,  $8. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18c; 
forequarters,  10  to  13c;  hindquarters,  18 
to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  13  to  15c; 
heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs.  30  to 
32c;  yearling  lambs,  l!)  to  24c;  mutton, 
10  to  15c;  veal.  14  to  16c. 

Live  fowls,  lb..  26  to  28c;  broilers,  30 
to  32c;  springers.  15  to  18c;  roosters, 
old,  15c;  ducks.  23  to  25c;  geese,  20  to 
25c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  30c. 

Cherries,  sour,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  black.  12 
to  15c;  white.  10  to  12c;  currants,  red. 
9  to  10c;  raspberries,  red.  pt.,  IS  to  20c; 
black,  per  crate,  $5  to  $7 ;  per  qt.,  18  to 
20c;  strawberries,  crate,  $5  to  $9;  qt..  16 
to  18c;  gooseberries,  lb..  12  to  14c;  huck¬ 
leberries,  crate,  $10  to  $10.50;  water¬ 
melons.  each,  50  to  60c. 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches,  65  to  75c; 
beets.  25  to  30c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  cabbage,  new.  $1.25  co 
$1.75;  carrots,  new,  doz.  bunches,  20  to 
25c;  celery,  $1.25  lo  $1.50;  cucumbers, 
do/,.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  green  peas,  bu.. 
82  25  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  20  to 
30c :  mint,  green,  doz  bunches,  30  to  35c; 
onions,  dry,  bu..  40  to  45c;  green,  doz. 
bunches.  15  to  20c;  potatoes,  new.  14-qt. 
basket,  50  to  75c ;  old.  per  bu.,  35  to  40c ; 
pieplant,  doz.  bunches.  35  to  45c;  rad¬ 
ishes.  doz.  bunches.  10  to  12c;  spinach, 
bu..  40  to  50c;  Summer  squash,  doz., 
$1 .25  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  lb..  20  to  25c; 
green  beans,  basket.  $125  to  $1.35;  wax 
beans,  basket,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  watercress, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50 c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  medi¬ 
um.  $3.25;  red  marrow,  $8;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $4  50;  red  kidney,  $9;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $10;  pea.  $3.10;  yellow  eye,  $6.25; 
imperials,  $8. 

Hides — 'Steers.  No.  1.  lb.,  4c;  No.  2, 
3c;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1,  3c;  No.  2, 
2c;  bulls  and  stags.  2c;  horsehides,  each, 
$1.50  to  $2;  lambs,  each,  25c;  calf.  No. 
1.  12c;  No.  2.  10c;  wool,  fleece,  lb..  15  to 
18c;  unwashed,  medium,  15  to  18c. 

Hay  and  Straw— Timothy.  No.  1.  ton, 
$24  ;  No.  2.  $18  to  $21  ;  No  3.  mixed.  $18 
to  $20;  Alfalfa.  $17  to  $25;  straw,  all 
kinds,  $14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  hot  spell  rushes  stuff  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  the  demand  is  active  and  prices 
are  fairly  firm  except  where  excessive  re¬ 
ceipts  have  broken  them  down.  Summer 
fruits  are  about  all  here,  including  new 
Southern  apples. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  unsettled;  creamery,  35  to  38c; 
dairy,  23  to  32c;  crocks,  22  to  30c;  com¬ 
mon.  10  to  20c.  Cheese  quiet ;  all  special 
brands  uniformly  17  to  18c.  Eggs  steady, 
hennery.  32  to  35c;  State  and  Western 
candled,  27  to  30c. 

rOULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  55  to 
56c:  fowl.  30  to  34c;  chickens,  35  to  40c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  33  to  35c; 
geese,  28  to  30c.  Live  poultry,  weak ; 
fowl.  25  to  29c;  broilers.  28  to  40c;  old 
roosters.  17  to  18c;  ducks,  30  to  35c; 
geese,  IS  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  strong;  now  Southern,  bu., 
$3.75  to  $4;  potatoes,  new.  steady;  old, 
weak;  old  white,  bu..  25  to  35c;  new 
Southern,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  easy ;  Georgia,  bu..  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  melons,  active,  weak  ;  cantaloupes, 
California,  crate.  $4.25  to  $4.75;  water¬ 
melons.  each.  50c  to  $1 ;  California  honey- 
dews,  box,  $2.75  to  $3. 

CIIERRISE  AND  BERRIES 

Cherries,  strong;  Niagara  blacks.  6-lb. 
basket.  $1.50  to  $1.60;  sweet  red.  $1.25 
to  $1.35;  sour.  (50  to  90c;  raspberries, 
red,  qt..  20  to  25c;  purple,  14  to  18c; 
black,  12  to  14c;  currants.  15  to  18c; 
gooseberries,  14  to  18c;  huckleberries.  25 
to  28c. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $9; 
marrow,  $8  25  to  $8.50;  pea  and  medium, 
$4  50  to  $5.25 ;  onions,  quiet;  Texas  yel- 
low.  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  California, 
$1.50  to  $1.60. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  active  and  firm  ;  asparagus, 
home-grown,  lb.  bunches.  75c  to  $1.85; 
beets,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  80c ;  carrots,  40 
to  50c;  green  onions,  10  to  20c;  radishes, 
20  to  25c;  string"  beans,  hamper,  $1  to 
$1.50;  euen  inters,  do..  $2  to  $2.50;  cab¬ 
bage.  Southern,  crate.  $1  to  $1.75;  celery, 
bunch,  15  to  30c;  lettuce,  box.  50c  to  $1  ; 
peppers,  do.,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  peas,  bag,  $3 
to  $3.50;  spinach,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  to¬ 
matoes,  hothouse  fiat,  $1  to  $1.75. 


s  and 


SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet ;  white  comb,  lb.,  25  to 
33c;  dark.  18  to  22c;  maple  products, 
dull;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.50  to  $lv75. 

FEED 

Ilay,  unsettled;  Timothy,  track,  ton, 
$15.50  to  $18.50;  clover  mixed,  $15  to 
$17.50;  wheat  ,  bran,  ton,  carlot,  $18.50; 
middlings.  $19;  Red  dog,  $31.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $38.25  ;  oilmen),  $34  ;  hominy, 
$28.50;  gluten,  32,  oat  feed,  $11;  rye 
middlings,  $21.—  j.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  38  to  39c ;  common  to 
good,  30  to  35c ;  packing  stock,  18  to  20c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  39  to  42c;  gathered,  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  25  to  30c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  33c;  broilers,  40  to  45c; 
ducks,  18  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  31  to  35c;  broilers,  45  to  50c; 
ducks,  27  to  28c. 

FRUITS 

Peaches,  6-basket  crate.  $1.50  to  $3; 
muskmelons,  bu.  crate.  $3  to  $3.75;  wa¬ 
termelons.  carload.  $175  to  $450.  Black¬ 
berries.  qt.,  10  to  20c;  huckleberries,  qt., 
15  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  new,  bbl..  $1.50  to  $3.25;  cab¬ 
bage,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3;  onions,  %-bu.,  40  to 
60c.  -> 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

ITay- — Timothy.  No.  2.  $20  to  $21  ;  No. 
3,  $17  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19. 
Straw — Rye,  $19  to  $21  ;  wheat,  $14  to 
$15. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  36  to  37c;  common  to 
good,  26  to  33c;  dairy,  24  to  32c. 

EGGS 

Ghoice  nearby,  50  to  51c;  common  to 
good,  35  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  33c;  broilers,  40  to  43c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  37c;  broilers,  45  to  4Sc; 
squabs,  doz.,  $5  to  $7. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $1.75  to  $2.50;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $9;  radishes,  bu.,  50  to 
85c;  lettuce,  bu.,  15  to  50c. 

POTATOES 

New  stock,  bbl..  $3  to  $4. 

FRUITS 

Strawberries,  qt..  20  to  60c;  huckleber¬ 
ries.  40  to  15c;  blackberries.  30  to  35c; 
raspberries,  pt.,  12  to  20c;  currants,  qt., 
10  to  14c;  gooseberries,  qt..  11  to  17c; 
peaches,  6-basket  crate.  $1.75  to  $4. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery.  38  to  38i/>e :  common 
to  good,  30  to  35c;  rolls,  27  to  29c. 

EGGS 

Best,  31  to  33c;  common  to  good,  27 
to  2Sc. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens.  26  to  30c;  Spring  chickens,  38 
to  40c;  roosters,  19  to  20c;  ducks.  30  to 
32c;  geese,  18  to  22c;  turkeys,  40  to  45e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  40  to  45c;  broilers,  50  to  60c  ; 
roosters,  32  to  33c;  ducks,  40  to  45c; 
squabs,  $7.50  to  $9.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  $5  to  $7 :  huckleberries, 
20-lb.  basket,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  old.  150  lbs..  $1  to  $1.40; 
cabbage,  bbl..  $2.50  to  $3;  lettuce,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  encumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ; 
ouions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

ITav — No.  1  Timothy.  $22  to  823;  No. 
2,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18. 
Straw — Rve,  $14.50  to  $15;  oat,  $13  to 
$14. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  7.  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  prices  for  July  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent.  $2.20  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
2,  milk  used  for  plain  condensed,  ice 
cream  and  cream,  $1.55;  Class  3,  sweet 
condensed,  evaporated  and  milk  powder, 
$1.50  in  201  to  250-mile  zone. 


UU'TER 


Creamery,  fanoy.  j . 

38 

a 

■m 

Good  to  Choice  . w . 

34 

a 

37 

Lower  Grades...^. . 

City  made . .4T . ” 

24 

a 

29 

24 

a 

29 

Dairy,  best  . 

36 

a 

37 

Common  to  good  . 

29 

a 

33 

Packing  Stock . 

20 

a 

25 

CnEESE 

Market  active  and  higher. 

both 

here 

Prices 

and  at  primary  points.  The  Utica  price 
July  5  was  advanced  to  14 %e. 


Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new .  17  @  7714 

Good  to  choice . : .  is  @  15' 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  oholce  to  fanoy .  44  a  46 

Medium  to  wood  .  34  <a  4i 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  beBt .  39  a  40 

Common  to  good .  27  a  34 

Gathered,  best,  white .  42  a  43 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  oolors...  33  a  28 

Lower  grades .  18  a  24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steen . 7  00  ®  8  40 

Balli  .  . .  4  50  a  6  25 

Cows .  2  00  a  5  00 

Calves,  prime  real.  100  lb* .  10  00  a  13  50 

Call* .  6  00  a  9  00 

Hog* .  8  75  a  10  50 

Sheep,  100  lb* .  3  00  a  5  00 

Lambs  . 12  00  a  14  50 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Prices  are  rep  .’ted  as  follows :  Fowls, 
25  to  31  e;  broilers.  30  to  38c;  roosters, 
16c;  ducks,  25  to  30c;  geese,  14  to  16c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  45  a  55 

Com.  to  good .  80  @  40 

Chickens  choice  lb .  45  a  50 

Fair  to  Good .  30  fl  40 

Fowls .  30  @  35' 

Rooster* .  17  a  20 

Ducks  .  25  a  28 

Squabs,  doz .  4  00  a  8  00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lb* .  6  00  a  6  25 

Pea .  4  00  a  4  60 

Medium  . 4  50  @4  75 

Red  Kidney . 1100  all  75 

White  Kidney . 12  50  al3  25 

Yellow  Eye .  7  50  @  8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl .  4  00  a  6  00 

Ben  Davis .  3  50  a  4  50 

New.  bu  1  00  a  2  50 

Strawberries.  Western  N.  Y .  20  a  35 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate . 1  50  a  3  50 

Watermelons,  carload  ...  .  300  00  afiOO  00 

Raspberries,  pt .  6  a  12 

Blackberries,  qt .  15  @  30 

lluckleoerries.  qt .  30  a  40 

Go  se berries.  8-lb.  bkt .  50  a  55 

Cherries.  8-lb.  bkt .  75  a  1  00 

Currants,  qt  .  6  @  13 

Muskmelons,  bu  .  3  00  a  4  50 


POTATOES 

Ilcccipts  of  new  stock  very  large,  with 
many  unsound  and  selling  low,  or  con¬ 
demned. 


Southern,  new,  bbl., . 1  00  ®  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  a  3  50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz  bunches .  2  00  a  5  00 

Beets,  bu .  1  00  a  1  50 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  25  &  1  50 

Carrots,  bu . . .  100  a  175 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @2  25 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  50  a  100 

Onions,  now,  bu .  75  a  150 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  100  a  3  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  2  00  a  2  76 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  2  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  50  @  2  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  60  a  3  00 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  a  3  00 

Romaine,  bu .  50  ffl  1  00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  @  1  00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  a  2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @  I  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate . I  25  a  4  00 

Squash,  bu  ..  .  50  a  1  50 

Sweet  corn,  100 .  1  00  a  4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton .  28  00  @29  00 

No.  2  . 28  00  @27  00 

No.  3  . 23  00  @25  00 

Shipping . 20  00  @2200 

(’lover.  Mixed  . 20  00  @27  00 

Straw.  Itye  . 22  00  @23  00 

Oat  and  wheat . . 15  00  @20  00 


GRAIN 

Gash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  Now 
York  :  Wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.31  ; 
corn,  No.  2  yellow.  79c;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  46c;  rye,  $1.33;  be  Hey,  75c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter- 

-Best. 

lb . 

...$.46 

to 

$.47 

Good 

to  ch 

oice . 

. .  .40 

to 

.44 

Gheese, 

lh.  .  . 

. ..  .20 

to 

.30 

Eggs — ( 

’hoice 

.......... 

. ..  .48 

to 

.50 

Common  to 

good . 

. ..  .35 

to 

.45 

Potatoes,  lh. 

.......... 

. ..  .02 

to 

.03 

Lettuce 

head 

..  .10 

to 

.15 

Fowls, 

lh.  .. 

..  .40 

to 

.50 

Chickens,  lb. 

..  .50 

to 

.60 

Law  Regarding  Line  Fence 

I  have  a  piece  of  woodland  detached 
from  (lie  rest  of  my  farm,  and  an  ad  join¬ 
ing  property  owner  wants  me  to  help 
fence  the  side  joining  his  pasture.  T  have 
no  objection  to  his  cattle  running  in  the 
woods,  but  he  does  not  want  them  to.  be¬ 
cause  they  are  too  far  from  home  when 
in  there  at  chore  time.  I  never  put  any 
of  my  stock  in  there.  If  lie  insists  on 
fencing  it.  to  keep  his  stock  out,  am  I 
obliged  to  fence  half  of  it?  o.  8. 

New  York. 

Mosfc*of  the  time  from  1860  to  1911 
you  could  have  given  your  adjoining  land- 
owner  notice  that  you  desired  to  let.  your 
land  “lie  open  to  the  common  public.” 
and  lie  could  not.  compel  you  to  build  the 
fence.  The  amendment  to  tin-  fence  low 
in  1911,  however,  provided  that  both  ad¬ 
joining  land-owners  must  agree  before 
land  could  “lie  open.”  Under  this  statute 
there  will  be  very  few  eases  where  lands 
will  “lie  open.”  Your  neighbor  can  oblige 
you  to  build  your  portion  of  the  division 
fence.  N.  t. 
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Why  are  so  many  tires  sold  at  big  dis¬ 
counts?  How  old  are  they?  Who  made 
them?  Who  is  responsible  to  you  in  seeing 
your  investment  is  protected  ? 

Go  to  a  legitimate  dealer  and  get  a  United 
States  Tire.  A  fresh,  live  tire  with  all  its 
original  service  and  vitality.  Back  of  your 
tire  investment  stands  the  U.  S.  reputation, 
the  U.  S.  quality  policy,  the  U.  S.  out-in-the- 
open  methods  of  doing  business. 

This  way  you  get  economy .  You  know 
who  you’re  trading  with.  And  in  the  end 
you  have  nothing  to  charge  up  to  experience 
but  a  credit  of  your  own  satisfaction  and 
proof  of  your  own  good  judgment . 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
USCO  TREAD 

30  x  3'A 

$]C.75 

U.  S.  GREY  TUBES 

30  x  3 Vt 

$0.55 


Fifty-three 

Factories 


The  Oldest  and  Largest 
Rubber. Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-live  Branches 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES  ~| 


We  have  had  a  week  of  rain.  On 
Monday  it  looked  clear,  and  we  felt  that 
the  showers  had  passed  over.  There  was 
enough  water  in  the  soil  for  any  reason¬ 
able  farmer.  There  evidently  was  to  be 
a  week  for  finishing  haying  before  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  cleaning  up  the  corn 
and  tomatoes.  So  we  got  out  the  mower 
and  cut  down  about  three  tons  of  hay. 
It  is  down  yet — just  where  the  mower 
left  it — after  five  wet  days.  After  the 
hay  was  cut  we  went  into  the  corn  with 
the  cultivator  and  began  ripping  out  the 
weeds.  But  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  a  shadow  seemed  to  fall  over 
the  field.  Off  in  the  west  a  bank  of  dark 
clouds  appeared  with  a  deep  nimble  of 
thunder  growing  clearer  and  nearer  as 
the  clouds  moved  our  way.  The  storm 
came  on  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 
Almost  before  we  knew  it  the  treetops 
began  to  swing  and  lash  about  and  big 
drops  of  rain  came  pelting  down.  Our 
folks  were  hardly  under  cover  before  the 
full  storm  struck  us,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
a  second  deluge  had  burst  upon  the  earth. 
Great  sheets  of  rain  poured  down.  It 
seemed  hardly  five  minutes  before  Hoods 
of  water  were  pouring  down  our  hill, 
gouging  great  furrows  or  gullies  on  the 
hillside  and  spreading  out  over  the  lower 
fields. 

***** 

Happily  the  great  power  of  the  storm 
struck  a  little  north  of  us.  Two  of  our 
big  apple  trees  were  twisted  off,  but  we 
were  fortunate  to  escape  with  small  loss. 
Along  the  road  north  of  us  trees  were 
smashed  and  blown  across  the  street  or 
the  tops  weie  twisted  off  and  tossed  into 
the  fields.  Great  trees  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter  were  thrown  as  a  man  would 
take  a  daisy  in  his  hand,  twist  it  away 
from  its  roots  and  throw  it  down.  Great 
limbs  on  the  apple  trees  were  twisted 
and  torn  away  as  a  child  would  trim  a 
pussy  willow  switch  with  his  fingers. 
There  was  no  loss  of  life  and  little  dam¬ 
age  to  buildings,  but  we  were  certainly 
left  soaked  and  shocked,  and  every  day 
since  then  we  have  had  one  or  more 
showers.  In  between  these  showers  we 
set  out  our  cabbage  and  pulled  a  few 
weeds  by  hand,  but  that  hay  is  still  on 
the  ground,  and  as  for  the  quack  grass 
and  ragweed  !  Well,  I  will  not  express 
any  opinion  at  this  time.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  put  out  a  fire  by  sprinkling 
it  with  kerosene  as  to  attempt  to  remedy 
a  trouble  by  worrying  about  it.  Will 
that-  hay  be  worth  anything?  I’ll  tell 
you  about  that  later.  In  former  years 
I  have  known  hay  to  be  10  days  in  the 
Tain.  We  thought  it  was  ruined,  but 
finally  raked  it  up  and  put  it  in  the  barn 
for  bedding.  Then  we  found  that  the 
cows  ate  every  spear  of  it  and  bawled 
for  more.  So  what’s  the  use  of  growling 
about  something  we  cannot  help?  Bet's 
think  of  the  good  things  this  rain  has 
done. 

***** 

What  can  they  be?  Well,  begin  with 
the  children  first.  All  this  wet  weather 
has  given  the  boys  a  chance  to  go  fishing. 
When  I  was  a  boy  we  had  to  shell  corn 
in  such  weather,  but  we  buy  our  corn 
already  shelled.  The  boys  have  tramped 
off  to  the  lake  day  after  day  with  various 
kinds  of  luck.  The  Japanese  boy  caught 
one  trout  which  weighed  two  pounds  and 
nine  ounces.  That  seems  like  a  big  fish, 
but  when  you  divide  it  up  among  14  peo¬ 
ple  it  makes  a  small  portion  for  each  one. 
They  had  some  good-sized  perch  to  go 
with  it.  One  wet  day  the  boys  went  to 
the  lake,  and  as  the  rain  let  up  a  little 
one  of  the  little  girls  went  down  to  our 
brook  to  try  her  hand.  The  boys  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  have  even  a  bite,  but  the 
girl  came  home  walking  upon  air  in  her 
great  excitement,  for  she  carried  a  fish 
nearly  one  foot  long.  She  was  sure  it 
was  a  trout,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  she 
felt  like  a  champion  until  the  sad  truth 
was  revealed.  'Fhe  fish  she  caught  was 
not  a  trout,  but  a  sucker !  Well,  she 
had  her  moment  of  tfk'.aph  at  least,  and 
that  is  more  than  some  of -us  can  say. 
When  days  are  wet  and  weary  and  we 
know  that  the  falling  rain  is  just  “dis¬ 
aster  in  solution”  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
make  much  of  the  pleasant  things  of 
family  life.  Let’s  find  something  to 
laugh  about,  if  possible,  and  if  the 
women  have  any  choice  items  of  food  in 
the  pantry  let  them  bring  it  right  out.  It 
never  will  be  needed  more  than  in  these 
times  of  trouble. 

***** 

On  light,  sandy  soil  it.  would  have  been 
possible  to  work  in  the  corn  between 
showers,  but  in  our  heavy  fields,  soaked 
with  the  drainage  from  the  hills,  such 
working  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

It  was,  however,  just  the  time  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  grass  and  weeds  in  our  sod 
orchards.  Most  of  our  apple  trees  this 
year  stand  in  a  combination  of  grass, 
weeds  and  Sweet  clover — a  combination 
which  came  from  plowing  under  a  cover 
crop  two  years  ago.  It  seems  as  if  every 
plant  possible  of  growth  in  this  county 
lias  crowded  in.  The  trees  have  manure 
spread  out  about  as  far  as  the  branches 
run.  and  this  growth  of  grasses  and 
weeds  has  come  in  strong.  The  rain 
has  soaked  the  ground  full.  Generally  I 
like  to  wait  until  about  the  middle  of 
July  before  cutting  this  mulch,  but  this 
soaking  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a 
drought,  and  so  we  have  spent  most  of 
the  time  between  showers  in  cutting  this 


mass  of  stuff.  One  man  goes  in  with  the 
mower  and  cuts  the  stuff  down  as  he 
would  a  field  of  hay.  The  rest  follow 
with  scythes  and  forks,  cutting  the  strips 
along  the  tree  rows,  and  forking  the  cut¬ 
tings  in  piles  under  the  trees.  Anything 
goes  for  this  work — grass,  weeds,  brush, 
vines — anything  that  decays  around  a  tree. 
A  dairyman  would  rake  this  all  up  and  haul 
it  to  the  barn  for  feeding  the  cows  next 
Winter;  but  these  apple  trees  are  our 
cows,  and  we  feed  the  weeds  and  hay  to 
them.  They  will  make  about  as  good  use 
of  the  feed  as  the  cows  would.  This 
“mulch”  on  top  of  the  soil  will  hold  this 
moisture  and  prevent  evaporation.  It  will 
slowly  decay  and  thus  add  humus  to  the 
soil,  and  as  for  expense — the  mowing 
machine  is  the  cheapest  cultivator  I  know 
of.  Our  advice  is  never  to  burn  a  weed, 
a  bush  or  spear  of  grass.  Always  pile  it 
around  a  tree. 

***** 

So  while  the  hay  may  be  rotting  in 
the  field,  the  tomatoes  may  be  dying,  the 
corn  standing  still,  and'  the  eggplants 
calling,  for  bathing  suits,  this  soaking 
rain  will  be  the  making  of  our  apple  crop. 
This  “mulching”  has  given  us  a  chance  to 
look  it  all  over.  We  shall  have  more 
apples  than  I  expected — not  so  many  as 
we  looked  for  before  that  May  freeze,  but 
enough  for  apple  saifoe  at  least.  We  can 
see  a  difference  in  varieties  and  in  loca¬ 
tion.  The  Suttons  bloomed  freely,  but 
the  freeze  settled  them — there  is  only  a 
scattering  fruit  here  and  there.  Right 
beside  them  McIntosh  has  nearly  a  full 


they  should  be  if  I  did  not  know  people 
who  have  practically  given  up  eating 
potatoes.  That  statement  seems  incredi¬ 
ble  to  many  farmers,  yet  it  is  true,  as  I 
know  from  personal  investigation.  Itice 
is  largely  used  in  many  middle  class  fami¬ 
lies,  where  in  former  years  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  “fit  only  for  Chinamen.”  It  may 
seem  like  a  strange  thing,  but  we  have 
got  to  educate  the  public  once  more  up 
to  the  idea  of  eating  potatoes. 

***** 

But  it  looks  like  another  shower  !  Some 
20  miles  away  from  us  as. a  bird  flies  about 
00,000  people  are  howling  and  yelling 
like  savage  men  as  two  human  brutes 
punch  each  other.  I  would  like  to  see 
them  put  right  under  such  a  shower  as 
we  had  last  night,  but  this  one  seems 
headed  for  our  section — both  the  just  and 
the  unjust  should  have  their  share.  We 
can  meet  it  with  a  smiling  face.  That 
bunch  of  Black  Jersey  Giant  chicks  run¬ 
ning  across,  the  lawn  make  a  cheerful 
group  of  citizens.  You  cannot  discourage 
them  as  you  can  most  of  those  heavy 
breeds.  When  it  rains  they  run  under  the 
shed  and  scratch  in  the  dry  ground.  They 
know  this  rain  will  bring  up  the  earth¬ 
worms  out  of  the  ground,  and  when  the 
water  stops  pouring  down — out  they  go 
for  a  feast.  Somewhere  back  in  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  these  Black  Giants  is  some 
mighty  cheerful  and  energetic  breed  of 
fowls.  And  that  kudzu.  Some  of  the 
vines  are  8  ft.  long  already,  with  three 
months  to  work  in  yet.  Say,  let’s  go  in 
and  have  supper  and  forget  it.  What 


Sampling  the  Wheat  in  the  Field 


crop.  Wolf  River  is  short,  but  Twenty 
Ounce  came  through  the  freeze.  The 
hardiest  variety  of  all  is  Wealthy.  Our 
trees  are  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the 
foliage  is  dark  green,  while  McIntosh, 
right  beside  them,  will  show  a  lighter 
shade.  Delaware  Red  Winter  is  another 
variety  that  stands  up  against  frost.  Our 
trees  have  a  full  crop.  Baldwin  varies, 
as  usual.  Some  of  our  orchards  are 
loaded  to  the  tops,  while  others  are  shy. 
The  trees  on  steep  hillsides  are  best, 
while  the  worst  are  those  in  “pockets”  or 
places  where  they  are  protected  by  trees 
on  all  sides.  I  presume  the  frost  settled 
into  these  “pockets,”  while  on  the  hill¬ 
sides  it  slipped  away.  At  any  rate,  we 
shall  have  a  fair  crop,  and  having  cut 
this  “mulch”  on  top  of  the  wet  ground 
we  have  now  done  our  duty — except  for 
hauling  such  manure  as  we  can  find  for 
scattering  under  the  trees. 

***** 

Now  we  must  wait  until  the  apples 
ripen — unless  we  have  another  storm. 
Should  the  next  blast  be  aimed  so  as  to 
hit.  our  ridge  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
last  one  our  crop  would  be  harvested  for 
us.  Apple  prices  are  undetermined  for 
this  year.  The  crop  is  short  and  the 
early  apples  south  -of  ua  were  mostly 
destroyed.  Such  early  fruit  as  has  come 
to  market  thus  far  has  brought  big  prices 
— in  many  cases  $4  per  bushel.  Of  course 
that  price  cannot  hold  long.  People 
simply  will  not  pay  such  money  for  food, 
except  it  may  be  a  small  class  of  wealthy 
people.  T  think,  however,  apple  prices 
will  be  high,  especially  for  the  early  crop. 
Most  other  farm  crops,  such  as  we  raise, 
are  low,  and  I  do  not  see  much  promise 
for  a  raise.  Potatoes  are  down  out  of 
sight,  and  I  could  not  understand  Avhy 


do  you  say  to  green  peas,  lettuce,  potato 
salad,  raspberries,  or  rhubarb,  bread  and 
butter  and  doughnuts?  We  have  had  a 
wet  week,  but  it  can’t  rain  forever.  Even 
if  it  does,  we  will  float  off  to  dry 
ground  !  H.  w.  c. 


Bits  of  Farm  Law 


Probate  of  Will 

How  long  after  a  death  must  a  will  be 
opened  in  this  State?  F.  M. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  specified  time  within  which 
a  will  must  be  opened  or  proven  after  the 
death  of  the  testator.  It  is  always  ad¬ 
visable,  however,  to  do  this  promptly, 
before  the  witnesses  die  or  move  away, 
and  while  the  devisees  and  legatees  are 
accessible.  If  the  will  disposes  of  real 
property,  the  probate  of  the  will  is  es¬ 
sential  in  order  to  pass  the  title.  N.  T. 


Fence  Set  Off  Line 

My  neighbor  wishes  to  hold  my  ground 
on  his  side  of  fence,  and  wants  me  to  set 
fence  in  old  holes,  so  that  when  our  fence 
joins  there  will  be  an  offset.  lie  wants 
to  take  the  21-year  law  as  peaceable  pos¬ 
session,  supposed  to  be  a  Pennsylvania 
law,  as  our  judge  here  has  upheld  a  num¬ 
ber  of  line-fence  cases  of  this  kind  where 
fence  stands  over  21  years  Does  tin1 
Supreme  Court  uphold  the  21-year  law? 
Such  a  law  does  not  look  right  to  me. 
Straight  line  was  surveyed  by  county  sur¬ 
veyor  HO  years  ago,  also  by  another  sur¬ 
veyor  .‘10  years  ago.  and  the  last  time  12 
years  ago  by  another  surveyor.  All  three 
surveyed  a  straight  line  each  time,  and  all 


on  same  line.  The  fenc-®  were  never  t 
on  the  line  as  they  should  have  been. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  g.  b. 

There  has  probably  been  more  money 
foolishly  spent  by  farmers  over  line  fences 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  the  cheaper 
the  land,  the  more  liable  the  neighbors 
are.  to  quarrel  over  it.  Our  advice  would 
be  to  settle  your  difficulties,  for  you  will 
probably  spend  more  money  than  the  land 
is  worth  if  you  go  into  court.  We  judge 
that  the  land  in  question  is  not  valuable, 
for  it.  appears  in  your  letter  that  although 
you  have  known  for  many  years  the  fence 
was  not  on  the  line,  you  have  permitted 
your  neighbor  to  use  the  land  unmolested. 
We  do  not  care  to  say  that  the  decisions 
of  your  judge  are  wrong  or  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  would  overrule  them,  for 
each  case  must  stand  on  its  merits.  The 
question  of  undisurbed  use  and  occupancy 
must  always  be  considered  in  these  cases. 

N.  T. 


Clouded  Land  Title 

_  A  sold  a  square  of  land  to  B.  giving 
him  a  deed  of  the  entire  square.  Previous 
to  this  transaction  he  sold  a  small  corner 
to  C,  giving  him  a  deed  of  same,  which 
he  told  B  was  never  recorded.  Several 
months  later  A  purchased  this  small  cor¬ 
ner  from  C,  and  had  the  deed  recorded. 
Who  owns  this  piece  of  land,  A  or  B? 
Could  B  recover  damages  from  A  for  hav¬ 
ing  sold  him  land  which  he  did'  not  own? 

Maine.  r.  e.  r. 

If  B  took  title  from  A  to  lands  which 
lie  knew  A  did  not  own.  he  cannot  com¬ 
plain.  If  A  had  sold  the  entire  square 
to  I>,  and  B  having  no  knowledge  of  any 
former  conveyance,  had  recorded  his  deed 
ahead  of  a  prior  deed,  in  good  faith,  the 
title  to  the  entire  square  would  be  in  B. 

N.  T. 


Rights  in  Trees  and  Building  on  Parent’* 
Property 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  been  man¬ 
aging  a  fruit  place  of  five  acres  of  my 
father’s  property,  have  put  out  about 
185  apple  trees,  and  have  built  a  large 
poultry  house  on  this  place  also.  My 
father  has  not  made  any  will.  There  are 
six  in  the  family,  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  In  case  of  my  father’s  death, 
could  I  hold  this  poultry  house  and  the 
trees  I  have  set  out?  The  house  is  on 
solid  foundation.  For  the  past  10  years 
I  ave  paid  the  land  taxes,  amounting  to 
8117.17.  During  the  past  10  years  I  did 
not  rent,  but  I  furnish  the  household  ex¬ 
penses  and  living  for  my  father  and  also 
a  niece.  Could  I  in  case  of  law  bring  any 
bill  against  this  place  for  the  support  of 
my  father?  j.  A.  0. 

New  York. 

If  it  was  your  father’s  intention  that 
the  buildings  constructed  by  you  and  the 
trees  planted  could  be.  removed,  you 
should  enter  into  an  agreement  in  writ¬ 
ing  with  him  to  that  effect,  otherwise  the 
articles  you  have  named  will  undoubtedly 
pass  to.  the  heirs.  From  the  statement  of 
facts,  it  appears  that  you  are  receiving 
the  use  of  the  property  for  payment,  of 
taxes  and  support  of  your  father,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  written  agreement  be¬ 
tween  you  and  your  father  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  you  will  be  able  to  recover 
money  expended  for  improvements  and 
taxes  after  his  death.  If  you  were  a 
tenant  on  the  property  and  the  poultry 
house  was  built  by  you  for  carrying  on 
your  business,  entirely  at  your  own  e2 
peiise,  and  it  could  be  removed  without 
injury  to  the  freehold,  it  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  trade  fixture,  and  therefore 
removable  by  the  tenant.  Your  general 
statement  of  facts  seems  to  negative  this 
conclusion. 


Rights  of  Monthly  Tenant 

A  neighbor  of  mine  is  Polish,  and  can¬ 
not  write  or  read  English.  lie  has  four 
small  children.  He  rented  a  farm  in 
October,  1019,  but  signed  no  contract, 
and  has  paid  his  rent  up  to  date  by  the 
month.  Last  October,  when  the  year  was 
up,  they  did  not  say  anything  about  hav¬ 
ing  to  move.  March  1  he  got  a  letter 
saying  they  .  hted  the  place.  He  saw  a 
lawyer  here,  who  said  they  could  not 
make  him  move  on  such  short  notice,  as 
he  has  cattle  and  cannot  find  another 
place.  lie  has  been  given  permission  to 
stay  until  July  1,  provided  he  allow*  the 
owner  to  repair  road  and  do  some  work 
in  the  orchard.  The  orchard  is  not  rented 
with  the  farm,  and  he  had  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  do  any  work  they  want  if  they  let 
him  stay  until  Fall,  so  he  wants  to  know 
if  they  can  turn  himself  and  stock  out 
July  1.  and  if  he  could  bring  suit  against 
them  if  they  do?  o.B. 

New  York. 

Your  Polish  friend  seems  to  be  renting 
the  place  from  month  to  month.  If  this 
is  true  he  undoubtedly  can  be  ejected  by 
a  30  da  ye’  notice.  There  is  not  much  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  tenant  who  “takes  no  thought 
of  the  morrow.”  The  landlord  was  under 
no  obligation  to  speak  when  the  tenant’s 
time  was  up.  for  it  was  the  tenant’s  duty 
to  find  out  whether  he  was  to  continue  on 
or  not.  Some  tenants  are  afraid  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  renewal  of  the  lease  for  fear  the 
landlord  won’t  want  them  any  more,  and 
then  are -surprised  and  wronged  when  the 
landlord  has  to  open  the  subject  himself. 
Your  neighbor  is  represented  by  an  at¬ 
torney,  who  has  undoubtedly  ascertained 
all  the  facts  in  the  case.  N.  'f. 
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Rural  isms 


Growth  of  Asparagus  Stalks 

Can  you  inform  me  if  the  cut  end  of 
an  asparagus  sprout  heals  over  to  form 
a  new  bud  which  will  produce  a  new 
shoot?  I  have  understood  that  if  a  shoot 
were  cut  or  broken  off  above  ground  the 
end  would  dry  up  and  that  particular 
shoot  would  die.  while  if  it  were  cut  off 
below  the  surface  the  cut  end  would  de¬ 
velop  into  a  bud  which  grew  out  as  a 
shoot,  and  which  would  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  it  was  cut  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  I  remember  one  root 
which  threw  one  freak  shoot  for.  several 
years.  This  shoot  was  about  l1/^  in.  wide 
and  Vi  in.  thick,  and  a  peculiar  yellow 
color.  When  cut  this  freak  shoot  would 
send  up  another  in  the  same  place.  I 
never  saw  more  than  one  shoot  of  this 
shape  at  one  time,  and  it  always  came 
through  the  surface  at  the  same  place. 
My  neighbor  claims  that  when  once  a 
shoot  is  cut  it  ceases  to  grow,  and  that 
another  bud  starts  out  from  the  crown  of 
the  root  and  forms  another*  shoot. 

Milford,  Con.  A.  N.  B. 

The  shoots  of  asparagus  alt  come  from 
buds  on  the  crown  of  the  roots. '  These 
buds  may  be  very  close  at  the  base  of  the 
cut  stalk,  but  the  cut  stalks,  whether  cut 
above  or  under  the  ground,  do  not  shoot 
again.  The  stump  left  from  cutting  will 
dry  up  in  any  event.  The  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  asparagus  bed  after  cutting 
stops  will  increase  the  strength  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  eyes  left  for  the  next  crop.  Let 
part  of  a  bed  grow  up  in  weeds  and  part 
cultivated  and  fertilized  till  frost,  and 
the  next  season’s  crop  will  show  a  great 
difference  in  favor  of  clean  cultivation. 
An  asparagus  root  has  a  wonderful  vi¬ 
tality.  I  once  know  an  asparagus  plant 
that  waved  a  single  stalk  year  after  year 
on  top  of  an  old  brick  chimney  in  Mary¬ 
land.  I  saw  that  stalk  year  after  year 
for  nearly  10  years  till  a  man  bought  the 
old  house  and  remodeled  it,  tearing  dewn 
the  old  chimney.  The  asparagus  plant 
had  loosened  many  of  the  bricks  and  grow, 
but  never  made  but  one  stalk. 

w.  r.  M  ASSET. 


A  Crop  of  Catnip 

Will  you  give  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  raising  of  catnip?  We  use 
several  tons  a  year,  and  as  we  have  the 
ground  that  we  could  use  for  raising  it,  we 
thought  of  experimenting  with  it.  We 
have  a  rich  chocolate  ground  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  level,  and  we  want  to  pro  luce  cat¬ 
nip  with  the  most  odor.  Where  can  we 
get  the  seeds,  and  does  growing  catnip  on 
the  ground  spread  to  adjoining  folds,  and 
does  it  damage  the  ground?  II.  B.  B. 

Fredericktown,  O. 

Catnip  will  grow  on  any  fairly  dry 
soil ;  a  deep,  heavy  soil  is  not  suited  to  it. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  Autumn  or 
Spring  where  it  will  remain,  or  be  sown 
in  a  nursery  bed  to  be  transplanted  later. 
If  in  a  garden  bed.  the  plants  should 
stand  18  to  24  inches  apart.  The  plants 
will  do  well  for  several  years  in  the  same 
place  with  no  attention  except  the  re¬ 
moval  of  weeds.  We  sometimes  find  it 
growing  as  a  weed  in  old  gardens,  but  our 
experience  is  that  rank  plants  in  such  a 
place  are  not  as  rich  in  the  characteristic 
odor  as  that  from  an  open,  sunny  po¬ 
sition  on  drier  soil.  We  cannot  find  any 
seedsman  now  offering  the  seed  of  catnip 
(Nepeta  Cataria).  It  may  be  procured 
from  botanic  druggists  who  handle  such 
material. 

As  you  would  harvest  the  plants,  for 
any  use,  before  they  had  ripened  seed, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  fear  that  they 
would  get  beyond  control.  Cultivation 
and  close  cutting  before  seed  ripens  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  catnip. 


Propagating  Lilac;  Rhubarb  from  Seed 

Will  you  tell  how  to  p1  agate  the  lilac 
bush  or  shrub,  also  how  to  raise  rhubarb 
from  seed  to  get  plaats  for  forcing? 

Mound  City,  Kan.  o.  w.  s. 

Lilacs  may  be  propagated  by  seed, 
who'ch  is  sown  in  Spring.  This  method 
is  usually  practiced  only  with  the  com¬ 
mon  types.  Varieties  and  rarer  kinds  are 
usually  propagated  by  green  wood  cut¬ 
tings  under  glass  in  June,  by  hard  wood 
cuttings,  by  grafting,  suckers  and  di¬ 
vision.  They  are  also  propagated  by  lay¬ 
ers,  and  this  is  a  convenient  method  for 
the  amateur  without  glass.  For  this,  a 
branch  is  bent  down  to  the  ground,  and 
a  portion  of  the  tip  rooted  by  cutting  a 
shallow  heel  in  the  bark,  and  pegging  this 
firmly  in  place,  covering  this  place  with 
soil.  The  principle  involved  is  the  same 
as  a  cutting,  only  the  cutting  is  not  sev¬ 
ered  from  the  parent  plant.  By  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  a  good  root  should  be 
formed,  when  the  tip  should  be  severed 
from  the  parent  plant,  and  the  rooted 
cutting  planted  like  any  other. 

Sow  rhubarb  seed  in  early  Spring,  not 
over  one  inch  deep,  in  rows  a  foot  apart. 
Thin  the  plants  to  stand  a  few  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  give  clean  cultiva¬ 
tion.  They  often  make  very  good  growth 
the  first  season,  and  may  be  set  in  the 


permanent  patch  in  the  Fall1,  or  following 
Spring.  Seedlings,  however,  are  very 
variable,  and  one  often  gets  some  poor 
woody  types  among  them  ;  division  of  the 
roots  is  the  only  way  to  perpetuate  a  cer¬ 
tain  type.  Strong  roots  are  required  for 
forcing,  usually  crowns  three  to  five  years 
of  age,  though  satisfactory  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  strong  one-year  roots  grown 
on  rich  land. 


Bull’*  Head  or  Water  Chestnut 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  February  says  that  recently  visit¬ 
ors  to  the  garden  have  brought  for  identi¬ 
fication  seeds  purchased  in  St.  Louis  and 
represented  to  be  those  of  a  large-flowered 
water  lily,  equal  in  size  to  the  Easter 
lily,  and  having  either  white  or  pink 
flowers.  This  has  been  identified  a§ 
Trapa  bicornis,  or  bull’s  head,  a  species 
most  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of 
mimicry,  the  seeds  closely  resembling  a 
bull’s  head  in  shape. 

This  i>lant  is  indigenous  to  the  shallow 
rivers  and  undrained  marshes  of  China, 
where  it  is  cultivated  very  extensively  as 
a  substitute  for  corn.  In  the  young  state 
the  plant  is  submerged,  the  seeds  germi¬ 
nating  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  a  stream 
or  lake.  The  primary  shoot  or  radicle 
appears  between  the  horns,  and  from  this 
the  roots  extend,  penetrating  the  soil  and 
attaching  the  young  plant  to  the  mud. 
The  foliage  consists  of  two  distinct  types, 
first,  the  submerged  leaves,  which  are 
linear  and  somewhat  resemble  roots  in 
shape ;  second,  the  floating  or  air  leaves, 
which  appear  when  the  plant  reaches  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  latter  <  are 
rounded,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
across,  the  upper  surface  of  a  light  green 
color,  the  under  side  purple  and  hairy. 
The  petioles,  which  support  the  leaves, 
contain  spongy  pith,  which  makes  them 
buoyant.  The  flowers  are  small,  solitary, 
of  a  pellucid  white  color,  comprised  of 
four  petals  about  an  inch  in  width.  The 
peduncles  wl  ieh  support  them  bend 
when  the  flower  drops,  thus  allowing  the 
seed  to  ripen  under  water.  The  basal 
portion  of  the  seed,  which  represents  the 
mouth  of  the  bull,  is  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  seed  and  plant.  Therefore,  in 


Seed  of  Bull's  Head  or  Water  Chestnut 

ripening  the  horns  are  reversed.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  China  call  the  seeds  “ling.” 

In  1781  oolander  introduced  the  South¬ 
ern  European  speeies,  Trapa  natans 
(water  caltrops)  into  Northern  France, 
and  attempted  to  bring  it  to  fruit  in  the 
open  air,  but  failed.  At  a  later  date 
Lambert  of  Boy  ton,  England,  succeeded 
in  ripening  seeds  under  greenhouse  treat¬ 
ment.  The  genius  was  named  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  from  calcitrada,  or  caltrops,  an 
instrument  of  ancient  warfare,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  resemblance  of  the  seed  to 
that  instrument.  Other  common  names 
are  water  chestnut  and  Jesuit’s  nut.  In 
some  parts  of  Europe  the  seeds  are 
ground  into  flour  and  used  in  bread-mak¬ 
ing.  Roasted  or  boiled,  they  are  used 
also  as  a  dessert  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Spanish  chestnut. 


Summer  Pruning  of  Grapevines 

What  Summer  jn'iining  is  advised  for 
the  grape?  From  one  source  I  learn  it 
is  best  to  pinch  back  the  runners  after 
the  grapes  have  set.  From  a  grower  of 
hothouse  grapes  I  am  advised  that  the 
proper  way  is  to  let  the  leader  alone,  but 
to  pinch  back  the  laterals.  F.  p.  B. 

For  the  commercial  grower  of  grapes 
the  writer  has  never  seen  the  practicabil¬ 
ity  of  Summer  pruning  of  grapes.  These 
conclusions  are  based  on  two  important 
considerations.  First,  the  added  cost,  and 
second,  it  is  not  desirable  to  further  the 
development  of  laterals  which  are  seldom 
utilized  for  fruiting  purposes  with  the 
principal  commercial  varieties. 

Ini  the  home  garden  it  is  a  different 
matter.  Some  of  the  earlier  grape  fan¬ 
ciers  have  concluded  that  certain  varie¬ 
ties,  these  largely  of  no  commercial  value, 
produce  best  on  the  laterals  from  one- 
year  canes.  If  this  be  true,  then  perhaps 
Summer  pruning  of  these  varieties  in  the 
garden  may  prove  worth  while.  The 
writer  has  yet  to  see  that  the  fruit  from 
laterals  with  these  varieties  is  in  any 
way  super  ~r. 

Laterals  with  American  varieties  rare¬ 
ly  develop,  except  when  the  growing  shoot 
has  been  pinched  off,  or  this  has  come 
through  accident.  If  the  shoot  be  stopped 
early  by  pinching,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
later  pinch  in  turn  the  laterals  when  they 
have  reached  the  desired  length.  As  a 
rule  laterals  will  not  be  long  enough  to 
require  pinching  back,  Summer  pruning, 
unless  the  main  shoot  has  been  thus 
treated.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


A  Good  Engine  at  a 
Low  Price 


1&  H.  P.  $  67.00 
3  H.P.  115.00 
6  H.P.  187.00 

All  Prices  F.  O.  B. 

Factory 

Add  Freight 
to  Your 
Town 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Manufacturer a 
CHICAGO 

Eastern  Branches: 

New  York;  Baltimore; 

Boat-on ;  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


8 

Quality 
Advantage* 

1.  Eco¬ 
nomically 
uses  kerosene 
as  well  as  gaso- 
line.  2.  High, 
tension  mag¬ 
neto  eliminates 
batteries;  gives 
hot  spark,  quick 
starting.  3. 
Throttling  gov¬ 
ernor  for  steady  speed  and  close 
regulation.  4.  Suction  fuel  feed, 
no  pump.  5.  Speed  controller  gives 
change  of  speed  while  running.  6. 
Renewable  die -cast  bearings.  7.  Posi¬ 
tive  lubrication.  8.  Automatic  in  opera¬ 
tion — little  attendance — easily  started. 


rou’LL  be  surprised  at  the  work  the 
“Z”  can  do  for  you  on  one  gallon  of 
kerosene.  It  will  pump  10,000 gals,  of  water 
—light  10, 16  c.  p.  lamps  for  15  hours— grind 
40  bu.of  feed— saw  5  cords  of  wood.  Over  300,- 
000  are  used  by  farmers  everywhere.  Your  “Z” 
dealer  will  show  you  why  it's  the  best  engine  buy* 


ONLY  $1.85  Postpaid  FOR  60  DAYS 


\ o  Telescope  with 
21  Solar  Eyepiece, 
the  “Excel- 
hait  been  Hold 
less  than  $8  to 
$10. 


Needed  on  Farm,  Sea  or  Ranch  By 


I'orccl  Pont 
Insured  fur 


$1.85 


POSITIVELY  such  a  good  telescope  has  not  been  sold  for  this  price  before,  since  the  great 
war.  These  telescopes  are  rnada  by  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  oi  Europe,  measure 
closed  12  inches  and  open  over  3  feet,  in  5  sections,  with  long  focus  lense.  They  are 
BRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  and  to  exclude  dust,  etc., with  POVV  EKF?1,  LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and 
adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore  Telescopes  of  this  size  with  a  sola*  eye  piece  have  been  sold  for  $8  to  $10  or 
even  more.  We  do  not  claim  our  Telescope  in  all  respects  equal  to  an  $8  or  $10  one,  but  4t  H  a  wonder  for  the  price.  Every  sojourner 
In  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  securo  one  of  these  instruments,  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  OB¬ 
JECTS  MILES  AWAY  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  Parcel  Post,  safe  delivery  insured,  $1.8# 
Our  new  catalog  of  guns,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  grand  offer,  and  yoa  should  not  miss  It.  WE  GUARANTEE 
ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  or  money  refunded.  Digest  of  what  customers  say*  Write  them,  need  not  take  oar 
word.  “Witnessed  sun  eclipse  at  Austrian  Tyrol  with  ft."  L .  S.  Henry,  The  Saxon,  N.  Y. — “Excelsior  superior  to  a  $15.00  ona." 
Frad  Walsh,  How*  Island,  Ontario. — “Could  count  cattle  twenty  miles  iway."  F.  G.  Patton,  Arkansas  City,  Kana. — Over  lOOO 
readers  of  this  publication  are  using  one  with  perfect  satisfaction.  Sent  Parcel  Post,  Insured,  for  ll»85, 


TO  INTRODUCE  “EXCELSIOR 

Relative  Length  -when  Ordinary 
Focal  Length  is  Used. 


TELESCOPE 


WITH  PATENT  80LA* 
EYEPIECE 


KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO.,Dept.R.  N.-Y.,  96  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Mans  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  FABER 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
Xk2  marks,  or  low,  francs.  Jlemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  lie  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  snbserilicrs  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tliis  end,  but  rich  cases  should  not  be  confused' with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  ol  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent,  to  us  within  one  mont  h  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tut-:  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  wilting  the  advertiser. 


The  average  human  being  has  little  use  for  your 
troubles.  Most  of  vs  have  a  full  supply  of  ovr  own. 
When  you  are  prompted  to  start  a  tale  of  woe,  re¬ 
member  one  good  old-fashioned  word  which  gasoline 
is  driving  out  of  the  language — whoa! 

5k 

I  am  writing  to  inquire  concerning  the  vehicle  law  of 
New  York  State  highways,  in  regard  to  the  width  of 
tires  and  the  amount  of  capacity,  and  how  the  law 
reads,  whether  I  can  carry  2.000  lbs.  on  a  2-in.  tired 
wagon,  net  or  gross  weight.  Is  the  same  law  required 
on  trucks?  H.  M. 

New  York. 

THERE  have  been  several  questions  much  like 
this,  and  we  referred  the  matter  to  the  State 
Highway  Commissioner,  who  says: 

There  is  no  general  so-called  wide-tire  law  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  county  law  provides  that  the 
counties  may  enact  local  laws  limiting  the  weight  to  be 
carried  on  tires  of  a  certain  width,  and  such  local  laws 
h^ve  been  enacted  in  a  few  of  the  counties. 

The  motor  vehicle  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Sec¬ 
tion  282-a,  prohibits  the  operation  on  the  public  high¬ 
ways  of  the  State  outside  of  cities  of  any  auto  truck  or 
trailer  having  a  width  of  truck  and  load  or  of  trailer 
and  load  of  more  than  25.000  lbs.,  the  load  to  be  so  dis¬ 
tributed  that,  there  shall  not  1m*  more  than  800  lbs.  per 
inch  in  width  of  tire  on  any  one  wheel,  such  tire  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  being  measured  at  the  base. 

The  highway  law  also  provides  that  whoever  in¬ 
jures  any  highway  or  bridge  maintained  at  public 
expense  shall  forfeit  treble  damages.  Thus,  while 
there  is  no  law  expressly  limiting  the  weight  which 
may  be  carried  per  inch  of  tire  on  a  wagon,  a  driver 
should  make  sure  that  his  load  does  not  exceed  the 
weight  given  in  the  above  statement. 

5k 

WE  have  many  questions  along  the  following 
line:  A.  scrub  male  animal  breaks  into  a 
pasture  containing  purebred  females,  with  the  usual 
result.  What  damage  can  the  owner  of  the  females 
claim?  Our  lawyer  has  been  able  to  find  only  one 
case  partly  bearing  on  this  point  This  case  was 
decided  in  1889.  Certain  buck  lambs  broke  into  a 
field  containing  purebred  sheep.  The  court  held  that 
the  measure  of  damage  was  the  difference  in  value 
between  ewes  for  breeding  and  other  purposes. as 
they  were  before  the  trespass.  It  is  not  a  simple 
matter  to  decide.  The  court  would  probably  hold 
that  both  bull  and  cows  were  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  trouble,  and  it.  would  come  down  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  line  fence.  Was  it  of  legal  height  and 
strength,  and  who  was  responsible  for  building  it? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  bull  should  run  at  large 
where  there  is  danger  of  this  sort.  It  is  far  better 
to  keep  him  up  during  the  day. 

ON  page  789  we  printed  the  questions  which  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  submitted  to  its 
members  as  a  referendum.  Farm  Bureau  members 
were  to  vote  yes  or  no,  and  the  result  was  to  he 
accepted  as  giving  the  opinion  of  American  farmers. 
In  New  York  State  there  seems  to  have  been  a  fail- 
vote,  though  not  as  large  as  it  should  have  been. 
On  the  question  of  a  great  waterway  through  the 
lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  00  per  cent  of  the  voters 
oppose.  The  New  York  farmers  have  always  opposed 
canal  extension.  We  are  surprised  to  find  that  55 
per  cent  of  those  who  voted  favor  a  general  tax  on 
gross  sales.  We  do  not  believe  tliis  vote  represents 
the  desire  of  farmers  generally.  At  the  same  time 
75  per  cent  of  those  who  voted  want  to  continue  the 
excess  profits  tax.  Of  course  farm-to-market  roads 
are  favored  almost  unanimously,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  truth-in-fabrics  bill.  That  was  to  be 
expected,  although  only  a  small  proportion  of  our 
farmers  now  raise  sheep.  All  farmers  are  uniting 
against  adulteration  or  the  sale  of  unmarked  sub¬ 
stitutes.  It  is  reported  that  77  per  cent  of  these 
voters  favor  the  prohibition  of  all  tax-exempt 
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securities.  Only  those  who  have  ever  tried  it  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  a  fair  statement  of 
opinion  through  such  a  referendum.  WTe  do  not 
believe  this  vote  fairly  represents  farm  opinion  on 
the  sales  tax,  but  probably  it  is  a  reasonable  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  others. 

5k 

About  those  “road  hogs.” 

What’s  the  matter  with  paying  them  in  their  own  coin? 
While  they  are  rummaging  through  the  orchard  and 
garden,  why  can’t  the  farmer  go  out  and  annex  their 
spare  tires,  lap  robes,  lunch  boxes,  tool  kits,  pumps, 
etc.? 

These  are  the  same  people  who  leave  broken  bottles, 
papers,  tin  cans,  etc.,  in  the  parks  and  along  the  road 
after  they  are  through  pienicing.  They  have  no  re¬ 
ligion,  no  Americanism,  no  sense  of  responsibility.  No 
treatment  is  too  severe,  and  I  should  like  to  see  some 
rural  vigilance  committee  give  a  few  of  these  outlaws 
the  “beating  up”  they  deserve.  C.  w.  o. 

New  York. 

'8  a  rule  we  notice  that  some  lazy  member  of 
the  gang  usually  stays  in  the  car  while  the  rest 
are  foraging.  We  would  have  as  much  right  to  strip 
the  car  as  these  thieves  have  1o  steal  our  produce, 
but  we  would  not  treat  them  that  way.  The  trouble 
about  “fighting  the  devil  with  fire'  is  that  you  give 
him  the  choice  of  weapons,  and  thus  hand  him  the 
advantage.  On  any  farm  where  there  is  a  good 
water  pressure  we  advise  catching  these  thieves  in 
the  act.  and  then  lining  them  up  in  some  corner  and 
turning  the  hose  on  them.  Soak  them  well — they 
are  'usually  of  the  “wet”  persuasion.  In  case  this 
form  of  water  cure  is  not.  available  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  a  whip  or  a  shingle.  This  will  be  called  harsh 
and  “ungentlemanly”  treatment,  but  as  things  are 
working  now  we  must  come  to  it  if  we  expect  to  save 
our  property.  One  farmer  caught  a  woman  stealing 
his  berries  and  bundled  her  off  the  premises.  “No 
gentleman  would  treat  a  lady  that  way,”  she  said, 
“And  no  lady  would  steal  my  fruit,”  was  the  answer. 
Then  she  screamed  to  her  husband  that  she  was  be¬ 
ing  insulted.  The  husband  sized  Tip  the  husky 
farmer  and  concluded  to  let  the  insult  stand.  They 
never  came  back. 

5k 

I  have  before  me  your  issue  of  May  28,  in  which  you 
write  about  the  condition  of  country  cemeteries.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  the  country  people  of 
New  York  on  their  well-kept  cemeteries.  Wo  drove  out- 
car  from  here  to  Fredonia  last  Fall,  and  were  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  good  care  of  the  cemeteries.  Of  course, 
however,  these  were  community  affairs.  A.  L.  S. 

Virginia. 

OT  all  the  rural  cemeteries  are  as  well  kept  as 
they  should  be,  but  there  has  been  great  im¬ 
provement  during  the  past  few  years.  The  cemetery 
and  the  schoolhouse  in  their  appearance  will  give 
a  stranger  a  good  idea  of  the  community  spirit  of 
any  neighborhood.  It  may  seem  odd  to  look  into 
the  cemetery  for  evidences  of  community  life,  hut 
there  is  where  they  are  found. 

5k 

N  July  2  a  plain  working  man  with  a  wife  and 
two  children  walked  about  the  City  of  New 
York  searching  for  work.  He  is  not  a  skilled  work¬ 
man.  but  strong  and  honest,  and  willing  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  He  has  long  been  out  of  work,  his  children 
have  no  food  and  rent  is  overdue.  Yet  this  willing 
worker — a  husband  and  father,  with  a  man’s^  love 
for  his  family — was  rebuffed  at  every  point  and 
denied  the  God-given  right  to  labor  and  provide  for 
his  loved  ones.  And  on  the  same  day  thousands  of 
other  men,  similarly  situated,  were  also  vainly  hunt¬ 
ing  for  a  job.  At  this  very  time,  barely  20  miles 
away  in  New  Jersey,  in  a  vacant  lot,  90,000  men  and 
women  were  crowded  around  a  ring  in  which  two 
human  brutes  attempted  to  pound  each  other  into 
pulp.  These  people  paid  over  $1 ,5*0,000  to  witness 
this  performance.  The  winner  of  the  tight  was  paid 
$500  for  each  second  of  time  that  he  fought,  or  about 
$”0,000  per  minute!  What  a  commentary  upon  mod¬ 
ern  life!  The  poor  man  must  go  home  to  hungry 
children  because  no  one  will  give  him  a  chance  to 
exchange  his  honest  labor  for  the  price  of  food. 
Yet  within  a  cannon  shot  of  Avhere  this  tragedy  is 
being  enacted,  men  and  women  rush  to  throw  their 
money  away  at  a  brutal  and  useless  exhibition.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  suggestive  and  sinister  thought  con¬ 
nected  with  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  gave  pages  to  the  prize  fight,  but  not  a  line  to 
the  far  more  heroic  battle  which  plain  and  humble 
men  are  making  for  the  poor  privilege  of  supporting 
their  families.  Has  the  American  public  no  sense  of 
shame,  that  such  things  should  he? 

5k 

E  seem  to  be  making  some  headway  in  this 
campaign  to  substitute  milk  for  a  part  of  the 
ocean  of  “soft  drinks”  poured  down  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  throat  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  these  soft 
drinks  are  complaining.  They  say  we  have  no  right 
to  interfere  with  their  business.  Well,  if  we  prefer 
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milk  or  apple  juice  to  “pop”  or  ginger  ale  or  “soda.” 
haven’t  we  a  right  to  say  so?  If  we  can  show 
that  the  food  value  of  milk  is  about  four  times  the 
value  of  “pop.”  who  can  have  a  better  right  to  ad¬ 
vocate  its  use?  If  we  can  prove  that  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  will  benefit  the  largest  and  most 
deserving  single  class  of  workers  in  the  country, 
who  is  going  to  stop  us  from  saying  so?  We  are 
prepared  to  do  these  very  things,  and  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  them ! 

5k 

T  is  a  good  time  now  to  put  trespass  signs  on  the 
farm.  To  be  legal  these  signs  must  be  one  foot 
square.  There  is  no  particular  wording  required. 
The  signs  should  announce  “No  trespassing  on  these 
premises,”  and  be  signed  by  the  farm  owner  or  ten¬ 
ant.  Put.  them  up  on  the  line,  particularly  at  places 
where  people  usually  enter.  As  a  rule,  the  local 
printer  or  newspaper  can  supply  printed  notices  all 
ready  for  nailing  up.  There  ought  to  be  a  good 
business  in  furnishing  these  signs.  The  County  Farm 
Bureau  agents  ought  to  see  that  such  sigus  are  pro¬ 
vided. 

5k 

8.  ABBOTT,  secretary  of  the  oleomargarine  man- 
•  ufacturers  of  America,  evidently  got  “all  bet  up” 
at.  the  recent  oleo  convention  in  Atlantic  City.  He 
said  oleo  is  the  victim  of 

The  most  insidious  propaganda  over  conceived  by 
the  mind  of  man.  .  .  .  The  tide  of  selfish  ngricul- 

tural  class  interest  and  the  storms  of  satanic  propa¬ 
ganda. 

The  oleo  men  are  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  publicity  to  overcome  the  public  feeling  now 
growing  for  milk  and  honest  butter.  Among  other 
terrible  things  these  oleo  men  intend  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  papers  and  books  which  contain  un¬ 
truths  about  oleo!  The  thing  which  has  stirred  the 
oleo  people  hardest  is  the  discovery  that  milk  and 
butter  contain  the  needed  vitamines,  while  oleo  does 
not.  That  fact  puts  butter  in  a  class  by  itself — into 
which  oleo  is  denied  entrance.  It  would  he  worth 
millions  to  the  oleo  industry  if  some  chemist  could 
discover  vitamines  in  the  mixture  of  fats  and  oils 
which  is  substituted  for  butter.  Thus  far  they  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so.  Colored  grease  does  not  con¬ 
tain  vitamines,  and  we  know  that  these  vitamines 
are  essential  to  growth  and  health.  The  trouble 
with  the  oleo  men  is  that  they  know  how  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  facts  is  putting  oleo  out  of  the  game. 

5k 

HAT  we  say  now  has  nothing  to  do  with 
political  economy,  marketing  or  scientific 
agriculture.  Yet  it.  may  help  keep  the  peace  in  some 
farm  family — and  what  is  more  important  than 
domestic  peace?  It  refers  to  apple  sauce,  which  is 
— next  to  milk — the  great  humanizing  food.  This 
will  be  a  short,  apple  year,  and  sauce  will  he  scarce 
unless  we  can  find  some  new  economical  way  of 
making  it.  Here  it  is:  Wash  the  apples  and  cook 
them  soft,  without  paring  or  coring.  Strain  through 
a  colander  and  add  sugar.  That’s  all.  The  best 
part  of  the  apple  is  in  the  skin.  With  this  method 
you  get  it  all. 


Brevities 

He  who  signs  a  contract  must  stand  for  his  writes. 

How  many  glasses  of  milk  have  you  consumed  today? 

Give  up  soap  and  water  if  you  want  your  life  to  be 
shorter. 

Reports  are  coming  of  deaths  among  chicks  from  eat¬ 
ing  rose  bugs. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  at  London,  England, 
has  just  ordered  3  lbs.  of  Ilubam  clover. 

The  new  crop  of  Ilubam  clover  seed  is  ajready  on 
the  market.  It  was  grown  in  Southern  Texas. 

South  Dakota  has  bread  clubs  with  500  girls  en¬ 
rolled.  Their  slogan  is  “More  home-baked  bread  from 
home-milled  flour.” 

Is  any  reader  capable  of  digging  or ’superintending 
the  digging  of  50  acres  of  seed  potatoes?  If  so,  we 
know  where  he  can  get  a  job. 

Some  Missouri  farmers  paid  $5.50  a  bushel  for  what 
they  supposed  was  a  “superior  new  wheat.”  At  harvest 
they  found  five  different  varieties  mixed  in. 

Keep  old  paint  cans  and  brushes  out  of  reach  of  the 
cows.  The  average  cow  delights  in  licking  up  old  paint. 
Why  they  do  it  is  a  mystery,  but  if  they  get  at  it 
they  will  surely  paint  their  tombstone ! 

There  was  a  time  not  so  many  years  ago  when  at 
every  State  fair  there  was  a  forest  of  windmills  whirl¬ 
ing  around  to  show  their  power.  'Alien  came  the  small 
gasoline  engine,  and  the  windmills  faded  from  view.  _ 
Now  they  seem  to  be  coming  back.  We  have  a  wind-* 
mill  that  has  worked  faithfully  for  nearly  25  years. 

Now  comes  the  season  for  fleas.  They  are  brought 
into  the  house  mostly  by  cats  or  dogs,  and  these  animals 
and  their  sleeping  places  must  he  cleaned  if  we  would 
kill  the  fleas.  Dip  the  dogs  in  sheep  dip  and  burn  their 
litter,  scrub  them  with  tar  or  carbolic  soap,  or  dust 
with  insect  powder.  One  way  to  clean  the  fleas  out  of 
the  house  is  to  let  the  dog  come  in.  The  fleas  will  get 
on  him.  'Pben  take  him  out  and  clean  him  and  let  him 
go  back  for  more.  Use  insect  powder  on  cats  instead 
of  dips. 
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The  Southern  States  and  Dairying 

Why  have  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
always  favored  “oleo”  interests  in  Congress?  We 
are  led  to  ask  that  question  every  time  we  visit  the 
South.  The  climate  and  soil  of  that  section  are 
admirably  adapted  to  growing  legumes,  like  clover, 
vetch,  Soy  beans  and  cow  peas.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  country  can  the  roughage  for  a  dairy  ration  be 
produced  more  easily  or  cheaply.  The  mild  climate 
and  the  short  Winters  suit  the  dairy  cow — the  ex¬ 
pense  of  housing  both  cattle  and  their  Winter  feed 
is  less  than  at  the  North.  The  demand  for  daily 
products  is  enormous.  Much  of  the  soil  has  been 
degraded  hy  long-continued  cotton  growing,  and 
dairying  is  the  one  thing  needed  to  restore  it.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  section  of  the  country  where  there 
is  greater  need  of  an  extended  breeding  of  the  dairy 
cow.  Why.  then,  has  the  South  always  lined  up 
with  the  “oleo”  manufacturers?  It  would  seem  as 
if  her  industrial  future  was  more  closely  tied  up  to 
the  dairymen  of  other  sections.  We  think  the  an¬ 
swer  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  Southern  farmers 
have  not  been  able  to  realize  what  dairying  may  do 
for  a  section  or  for  a  farm.  They  are  coining  to  it. 
The  Wiregrass  Former,  published  at  Ashburn,  (3a.. 
prints  an  account  of  a  trip  through  Alabama.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  what  was  seen : 

“About  10  milt's  out  from  Selma  the  glint  of  the 
morning  sun  on  some  milk  cans  on  the  porch  of  a 
country  store  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
party,  lie  stopped  to  question  the  proprietor,  who 
happened  to  be  a  lady,  and  her  replies  set.  down  ‘ad 
verbatim’  would  make  a  story  of  absorbing  human  in¬ 
terest,  but  it  is  sufficient  here  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
her  statements.  She  and  her  husband  did  all  the  dairy 
work  and  sent  20  gallons  of  milk  into  Selma  every 
morning  by  a  route  truck.  Besides  this  work,  she  did 
the  family  cooking  and  sewing,  looked  after  the  store, 
and  reserved  one  hour  after  the  noon  meal  for  rest. 
Af  the  high  school  at  Selma  her  three  girls  were  re¬ 
ceiving  an  education  from  the  returns  of  the  milk  sales. 
There  are  other  romances  tucked  away  in  the  hills 
around  Selma  where  the  boys  and  girls  are  being  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  herds  that  rest  under  the  trees.” 

That  is  the  most  forcible  kind  of  education,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  as  such  cases  spread  through  the 
South  the  people  will  come  to  realize  that  dairying 
must  be  fostered  and  defended  even  more  than 
cotton  growing  ever  was. 


Making  Beet  Syrup  at  Home 

Some  of  our  people  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
they  will  not  make  satisfactory  sugar  and  syrup 
from  sugar  beets  with  home  contrivances.  Making 
beet  sugar  Is  a  business  for  large  enterprises,  where 
a  complete  outfit  of  machinery  can  be  used.  It  Is 
not  likely  to  pay  unless  you  can  be  sure  of  making 
several  hundred  tons  of  sugar  per  day.  Some  of  out- 
readers  think  it  can  be  run  in  a  small  way  like  a 
cider  rain,  but  they  will  be  disappointed.  You  cau 
make  a  so-called  syrup  by  slicing  the  beets,  soaking 
them  in  hot  water  and  boiling  down  this  liquid,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  one  in  25  would  care  to  eat  the 
second  mouthful.  If  you  want  a  homemade  substi¬ 
tute  for  sugar  It  will  pay  better  to  plant  a  patch  of 
eorghnm  or  Early  Amber  cane,  crush  out  the  juice 
when  the  stalks  are  ready,  and  boil  it  down  into 
molasses.  That  is  good  and  quite  easily  made.  Some 
of  our  people  say  they  will  try  the  suggestion  in 
gplte  of  what  we  say.  flood  !  The  beets  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  stock  feeding,  and  there  is  a  joy  about  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  having  your  own  way — moro  Joy 
than  there  will  be  over  the  syrup ! 


Wool  and  Clothing  Prospects 

Wool  lias  been  too  low  most  of  the  time  for  a  long 
while,  aucl  three  years  ago  the  growers  began  to 
organize,  but  the  more  they  organized  the  lower  it 
dropped.  When  they  started  to  learn  why  they  found 
that  while  the  sheep  in  the  whole  world  could  not  grow 
one  pound  of  scoured  wool,  yearly,  for  each  person  in 
civilization  the  stocks  of  unused  wool  were  piling  up 
and  becoming  a  burden  everywhere.  This  took  them 
further.  They  had  known  that  substitutes  for  wool 
had  been  used  for  50  years,  and  now  found  that  during 
the  few  past  outrageous  profiteering  years  nearly  the 
whole  output  of  woolens  was  made  from  rags,  and  the 
depraved  product  was  put  on  the  public  under  the 
forgery  of  the  sheepmen’s  good  term — wool. 

Two  years  ago  we  started  publicity  bureaus  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  of  this  fact.  Also  that  wool  to  the 
amount  of  two  annual  clips  was  unused,  and  an  incubus 
everywhere,  and  it  was  an  easy  contract  under  the 
condition  of  high  cost  worthless  textiles  to  enlighten 
the  people  on  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  We  had  no 
market  for  wool,  and  the  principal  part  of  their  cloth¬ 
ing  was  worn,  worked-over  rags,  and  last  week  there 
were  delegates  or  petitions  from  more  than  5,000.000 
people  before  the  Senate  committee  of  the  interstate 
commerce  committee.  The  reform  started  with  the 
sheepmen,  and  now  they  are  but  a  small  minority  de¬ 
manding  that  the  French -Capper  bill  be  made  a  Federal 
law. 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

A  fumy  thing  happened  while  the  witnesses  for  the 
bill  were  testifying.  Two  telegrams  came  and  were 
read  in  that  “This  was  a  sheepmen's  propaganda.”  The 
sheepmen  can  drop  out  and  not  be  missed.  “Large 
bodies  move  slowly,”  and  it  is  sometimes  hard  for  the 
common  people  to  get.  what  they  should  have  suddenly, 
and  this  Mai  may  fail.  If  so.  we  all  know  the  way 
back  to  Washington  and  also  know  the  motive  power 
of  the  public  for  this  bill  will  double-  shortly.  We 
would  bo  greedy  to  ask  for  more  interest  after  two 
years’  effort.  Sheepmen  are  no  longer  a  set  of  mendi¬ 
cants.  This  law  must  come,  and  the  public  must  have 
all  this  surplus  wool  which  has  become  an  incubus. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


A  Great  Potato  Meeting  on  Long  Island 

FOLLOWING  THE  PROCESSION— On  the  road 
leading  east  and  south  from  .Riverhead,  Long  Island, 
the  Suffolk  county  seat,  at  about  one  o’clock  (standard 
time)  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  29,  a  great  pro¬ 
cession  moved.  One  -who  stood  and  watched  saw  a 
string  of  autos  approach,  and  as  the  first  whirled  past 
noticed  that  it  carried  a  sign  which  read  “Follow  this 
car.”  And  truly  it  had  a  following!  Car  after  ear 
sped  by.  and  unconsciously  the  watcher  counted — 
forty,  fifty,  sixty — would  they  never  end? — seventy, 
eighty,  ninety,  and  at  last  there  were  no  more.  What 
was  it  all  about?  Who  were  these  people?  Where 
were  they  going?  Every  man  in  that  string  of  cars 
knew  the  answers  to  these  questions.  It  was  about 
potatoes.  The  men  were  farmers  and  potato  experts. 
They  were  going  to  visit  potato  fields  to  study  and  to 
learn  moro  about  their  business. 

THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING.— Such  an 
event  would  have  been  unthought-of  10  years  ago,  even 
five  years  ago.  for  this  was  the  fourth  annual  pot.ito 
inspection  trip  under  the  guidance  of  the  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau.  No  clearer  statement  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  tour  can  be  given  than  that  printed  on  the 
cover  of  the  program,  which  read  :  “To  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  the  farmer  who  produces 
seed  potatoes,  the  dealer  who  handles  them,  and  the 
farmer  who  grows  market  stock  from  them.” 

HOW  ARRANGED. — For  weeks  a  committee  of  11 
farmers  had  been  carefully  arranging  every  detail  of 
this  two-day  potato  tour — the  program,  the  route,  the 
entertainment,  the  transportation.  Three  hundred  invi¬ 
tations  were  sent  to  seed  potato  growers,  county  agents 
and  other  agricultural  workers  i n  the  New  England 
States.  New  York,  N'ew  Jersey,  Canada  and  other 
sections  of  the  Northeastern  United  States,  and  there 
were  more  than  100  acceptances.  Visitors  began  to 
arrive  Wednesday  morning,  and  at  noon  the  local 
farmers  came  in  their  ears  to  provide  transoprtatiou 
for  themselves  and  guests.  Each  person  registered  at 
the  Farm  Bureau  office  and  received  a  lapel  tag  bearing 
the  words  “Suffolk  County  Farm  Bureau  Field  Tour,” 
and  allowing  space  to  write  in  a  name  and  address. 
These  helped  in  acquainting  the  men  with  each  other 
Printed  programmes  were  also  supplied  and  mimeo¬ 
graph  sheets  giving  reports  on  some  of  the  tests  to  be 
inspected.  Then  they  started. 

THE  FIRST  STOP. — This  was  made  at  the  farm 
of  C.  C.  Dimon  &  Son  at  Southampton.  There  the  real 
program  began  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  E.  It. 
Lupton,  president  of  the  Suffolk  County  Farm  Bureau 
Association,  and  himself  a  leading  farmer.  The  men 
next  turned  their  attention  to  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  potato  dusting  machines  in  charge  of  O.  C. 
Boyd  from  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  who  has  a 
field  laboratory  in  the  south  side  potato  -section  of  the 
island.  There  were  four  machines,  three  traction  and 
one  power.  The  demonstration  was  very  thorough,  and 
every  man  had  an  opportunity  to  decide  for  himself  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  method  and  the  relative  merits 
of  the  machines.  Questions  that  seemed  most,  open  to 
discussion  were  the  expense  of  dusting,  and  the  fact 
that  the  powder  blows  in  such  clouds  as  to  make  it 
objectionable  where  fields  are  near  buildings  or  high¬ 
ways.  Few  Long  Island  farmers  are  dusting  as  yet,  but 
there  are  some  who  are  going  to  try  it. 

SEED  TESTS. — Into  the  autos  again,  and  a  run  to 
B’-idgehampton.  where  the  stop  was  made  at  the  farm 
of  H.  Morgan  Topping  to  see  a  Green  Mountain  seed 
source  test.  IToie  were  some  70  rows,  each  planted  to 
Green  Mountain  seed  from  a  different  grower  in  Ver¬ 
mont,,  or  Maine,  or  Northern  New  York  or  Canada. 
Experts  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  had  previously 
been  over  the  tost  rows,  carefully  examining  each  for 
(he  percentage  of  weak  hills,  mosaic  disease,  leaf-roll 
and  other  troubles.  Their  report  was  supplied  in  mime¬ 
ograph  form  to  each  visitor,  and  after  tin*  general  pur¬ 
pose  and  plan  of  (he  test  had  been  explained  by  Prof. 
•T.  II.  Barron  of  the  Department  of  Farm  Crops,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  the  men  inspected  the  rows  and  drew 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  best  seed  sources.  At 
this  stop  also  a  “Get  Acquainted  Meeting”  was  conduct¬ 
ed,  with  various  brief  talks  and  general  discussion.  The 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  traveling 
through  the  south  side  potato  section,  stopping  here 
and  there  informally  to  view  fine  fields  or  specially  in¬ 
teresting  conditions.  Riverhead  was  reached  in  time 
for  dinner,  abd  the  gathering  broke  lip  until  the  next 
morning. 

A  STORMY  DAY. — Thursday  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  stormiest  days  of  the  whole  season  and  put  the 
resources  of  the  committee  and  the  endurance  of  the 
tourists  to  a  severe  test.  It  began  to  rain  at  daylight, 
with  a  thunderstorm,  which  slackened  just  at  starting 
time.  7:45  (standard  time),  so  it  was  decided  to  go 
ahead.  This  was  to  be  an  all-day  trip  along  the  north 
fluke  of  eastern  Long  Island  through  one  of  the  greatest 
potato  sections  of  the  State.  When  the  string  of  autos 
(about  90  of  them  this  time)  reached  the  first  stop  R 
was  raining  hard  again.  This  was  at  the  farm  of  II.  It. 
Talmage,  a  few  miles  north  of  Riverhead,  where  some 
very  interesting  fertilizer  experiments  had  been  laid 
out  in  charge  of  B.  E.  Brown  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
was  quite  impossible  to  examine  the  field,  so  the  meeting 
was  held  in  a  large  fertilizer  shed.  Mr.  Brown  ex¬ 
plained  the  experiments  as  well  as  he  could  without  the 
potatoes  before  him  with  which  to  illustrate,  and  then 
Prof.  A.  W.  Blair  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  gave  a  talk  on  fertilizers  which  proved  very  in¬ 
structive,  and  called  out  considerable  discussion.  Long 
Island  farmers  fertilize  potatoes  very  heavily,  and  one 
of  the  great  problems  is  to  know  how  much  and  what 
materials  to  use  for  best  results.  Prof.  Blair  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  in  solving  this  question,  due  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  seasons  and  the  constant  changes  in  soils  from 
year  to  year,  as  a  result  of  the  addition  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  itseif.  Sheets  were  distributed,  showing  the 
results  of  tests  carried  on  in  New  Jersey  for  10  years 
or  more,  and  one  striking  feature  of  these  was  the 
apparent  superiority  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  other  sources 
of  nitrogen.  It  was  also  indicated  that  continued  use 


of  sulphate  of  ammonia  tended  to  unfit  the  soil  for  any 
crop,  even  for  potatoes,  in  time.  The  question  of  home¬ 
mixing  of  fertilizers  was  discussed,  and  it  was  evident 
that  many  farmers  who  had  tried  the  plan  for  the  first 
time  ibis  year  were  well  pleased  with  the  results. 

FURTHER  PROGRESS.— It  was  still  raining  when 
the  Rime  came  to  start  out  again,  but  practically  every¬ 
one  wanted  to  see  the  tour  through,  having  started  it, 
so  a  scurry  was  made  to  waiting  cars,  and  once  more 
die  long  line  splashed  its  way  east  toward  Greenport. 
Two  stops  were  scheduled  along  this  route,  and  at  both 
brief  halts  were  made,  but  it  was  too  wet  to  see  much 
or  to  attempt  speeches.  The  first  of  these  was  a  seed 
source  test  at  the.  farm  of  E.  A.  Fanning  &  Son,  and 
t.he  second  was  a  Green  Mountain  seed  source  tost  at  the 
farm  of  II.  J.  Reeve.  Mattituek,  similar  to  the  one  seen 
Wednesday  at  the  Topping  Farm  on  the  south  side. 
The  question  of  securing  seed  potatoes  that  are  reason¬ 
ably  free  from  destructive  diseases,  such  as  mosaic  and 
leaf-roll,  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  one  that  the  potato 
grower  faces  today.  This  is  evident  from  the  great 
effort  that  is  made  to  locate  and  to  test  out  the  best 
seed  sources.  Many  of  the  northern  seed  growers  were 
present  on  this  tour  with  the  Long  Island  consumers  of 
their  seed,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  important  and  how 
valuable  such  a  cooperative  get-together  may  be. 

AFTER-DINNER  SPEECHES. — At  Greenport  nr 
rangements  !)£;]  been  made  by  the  committee  for  a  regu¬ 
lar  shore  dinner,  which  fully  justified  all  that  had  been 
said  of  it  in  advance.  Coming  from  the  tables,  every¬ 
one  asked,  “Is  it  still  raining?”  And  it  still  was.  Never 
mind.  Behind  the  hotel  was  a  garage,  and  here  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  men  gathered,  damp,  but  cheerfu’.  and 
stood  listening  to  brief  talks  by  Prof.  M.  F.  Barrus  and 
Prof.  E.  V.  Ilardenburg  from  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Mr.  E.  P.  Smith  of  Chenango  County,  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  newly  organized  Empire 
State  Potato  Growers’  Co-operative  Association,  and 
Mr,  C.  E.  Dimon,  the  Long  Island  member  of  the  same 
board.  All  had  vital  messages,  and  as  one  stood  among 
the  men  it  was  not  hard  to  think  of  the  great  signifi¬ 
cance  of  such  a  gathering.  There  in  a  bare  garage,  in  a 
Long  Island  village,  on  a  day  of  pouring  rain,  stood  men 
from  the  farms  and  markets  and  men  of  science,  dis 
cussing  together  how  best  to  solve  their  problems.  No 
longer  is  each  farmer  trying  to  make  his  individual  way 
against  insuperable  odds.  He  is  learning  how  much 
more  quickly  and  well  results  come  from  united  co¬ 
operative  action.  But  there  is  much  to  learn.  The 
needs  of  the  moment  are  twofold ;  first,  that  leaders 
shall  be  found  and  developed  who  have  the  vision  and 
the  courage  and  the  practical  experience  ably  to  guide 
and  represent  their  fallow  farmers;  and  second,  that 
there  shall  grow  up  in  the  groat  body  of  farmers  more 
and  more  the  willingness  and  the  ability  to  follow  their 
leaders. 

THE  LOCAL  FOUNDATION.— The  writer’s 
thought  is  that  the  biggest  task  now  does  not  rest 
on  county,  State  or  national  organizations,  important 
though  their  work  is,  but  rather  that  the  great  need  is 
for  strong,  quiet  building  in  the  local  communities, 
•where  small  groups  of  farmers  shall  come  together  and 
learn  really  to  counsel  and  to  co-operate  and  to  stand 
fast  by  their  groups.  When  this  comes  about  in  any 
community  it  is  a  simple  and  natural  process  to  reach 
out  to  any  larger  movement  and  to  profit  hy  it,  but 
much  of  the  work  of  wider  scope  goes  begging  and  goes 
amiss  because  there  is  no  preparation  for  using  it  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  matter — the  small  local  group 
of  individual  farmers.  Edward  M.  TUTTLE. 


The  Bean  Crop  Coming  Back 

In  a  recent  drive  around  a  section  of  Monroe  and 
Livingston  counties,  N.  Y.,  where  25  years  ago  the  bean 
crop  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  Crop  rotation,  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage  was  noticeable  as  compared  with  the 
past  few  years.  Many  fields  on  the  Genesee  flats  or 
bottoms,  where  the  crop  has  been  attempted  of  late 
with  poor  results  or  absolute  failure,  are  showing  an 
even  and  unusually  thrifty  appearance  at  this  date, 
June  25.  There  are  always  reasons  for  these  changes 
in  crop  growing.  In  this  instance,  this  section  has  been 
running  to  beans  pretty  strong  for  many  years,  and 
conditions  had  thereby  developed  that  allowed  dis¬ 
eases  and  insect  enemies  of  the  plant  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold  that  proved  disastrous  to  the  crop  as  a  profitable 
venture.  Again,  these  conditions  occurred  just  as  we 
were  having  cold,  backward  seasons,  and  the  bean  crop 
will  not  thrive  under  sucli  a  handicap.  Consequently 
the  growing  of  this  crop,  that  for  so  many  years  had 
been  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  insurance  as  regards  the 
farm  income,  was  dropped  almost  entirely.  A  low 
tariff  and  heavy  importations  of  foreign  beans  aided 
materially  in  bringing  this  about. 

As  there  were  reasons  for  neglecting  the  crop,  there 
were  also  reasons  foe  its  coming  hack.  Those  who 
were  brave  enough  to  plant  beans  in  1920  found  that 
good  crops  could  be  again  raised,  and  were  rewarded  by 
old-time  yields.  The  diseases  appeared  to  have  sub¬ 
sided  in  great  measure,  and  again  growers  had  learned 
that  earlier  planting  proved  advantageous.  For  many 
years  planting  was  delayed  until  the  last  week  in  June, 
while  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  proves  to  be  a  better 
date.  Again,  in  those  sections  where  potatoes  held  the 
center  of  the  stage,  growers  began  to  find  it  safer  to 
diversify  when  they  found  themselves  loaded  up  with  a 
big  crop  that  had  been  grown  at  great  expense,  and 
must  be  marketed,  if  at  all.  for  a  mere  pittance.  The 
old,  old  lesson  of  putting  all  one’s  eggs  in  one  basket 
had  to  be  learned  over  again.  Beans  do  not  thrive  hi 
cold,  wet  weather,  and  the  seasons  of  1920  and  1921 
have  been  favorable  for  this  crop,  that  must  show  above 
the  surface  in  from  foul  to  six  days.  Another  feature 
of  this  coming  back  of  the  bean  growing  is  that  the  old 
grain  drill  method  of  planting  has  been  generally  re¬ 
placed  with  the  planter  that  drops  and  covers  the  seed 
evenly,  pressing  the  soil  around  the  seed  that  was  so 
carelessly  planted  by  the  drill  method.  This  allows  of 
cultivation  much  sooner  than  formerly,  and  this  crop 
responds  promptly  to  early  and  frequent  cultivation. 

As  to  varieties  being  grown  at  present,  a  safe  guess 
is  that  the  crop  this  year  will  run  mostly  to  the  kid¬ 
neys,  reds  being  first,  although  there  are  a  good  many 
Robust  being  planted.  Although  they  have  been  at  a 
low  price  level  of  late,  as  compared  with  the  reds,  they 
are  a  muab  surer  crop  as  to  yield  and  quick  maturity. 
The  Michigan  Seed  Improvement  Association  gave  them 
the  right  name,  for  they  are  a  robust  growing  plant  and 
disease  resistant.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  growing  of 
this  crop  in  our  regular  rotation,  and  not  to  excess  as 
to  acreage,  will  prove  to  be  profitable,  as  it  formerly 
was,  anil  when  we  consider  the  value  of  pods  as  cattle 
or  sheep  feed,  and  also  the  condition  that  the  crop 
leaves  the  land  for  wheat  and  clover  seeding,  we  have 
another  and  strong  argument  for  the  bean  crop. 

New  York.  H.  E.  cox. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

My  Garden 

Were  you  ever  in  a  garden  on  a  fragrant 
Summer  night, 

When  the  silvery  rain  had  slackened  and 
the  moon  was  shining  bright? 
Through  the  broken  clouds  above  you 
The  stars  came  out  to  keep 
Their  tryst  with  fairy  blossoms 
That  would  open  in  their  sleep. 

When  the  scent  of  mint  and  clover  rose  as 
incense  on  the  air 

And  the  corn’s  fantastic  tassels  waved 
like  specters  grim  and  spare? 

Tall  sunflowers  at  the  corners — 

Their  faces  bending  low 
As  if  their  bedtime’s  coming 

And  they  said  their  prayers  to  go. 

You  forget  the  world  is  sordid  and  your 
body  aches  with  toil 

When  you  stand  amid  the  wonders  that 
have  risen  from  the  soil. 

You  feel  the  moon’s  wild  magic 
And  no  conceit  seems  vain 
When  you  see  the  matchless  beauty 
Of  a  garden  in  the  rain. 

JESSAMINE  S.  FISHBACK, 
in  Arkansas  Gazette. 


Readers  are  asking  us  again  for  that 
method  of  canning  string  beans  with 
cream  of  tartar.  Wash  and  cut  the  beans 
in  inch  pieces.  Add  water  enough  to  cov¬ 
er,  and  to  each  quart  of  water  add  one 
teaspoon  of  cream  of  tartar.  Boil  20  min¬ 
utes  and  "seal  in  fruit  cans.  When  using, 
pour  off  the  water,  rinse  in  fresh  cold 
water  and  cook  like  fresh  beans.  We  can 
our  beans  according  to  the  cold  pack 
method  wtih  entire  success,  but  many 
correspondents  tell  us  that  they  4ind  this 
cream  of  tartar  canning  more  certain. 

* 

Tiie  New  York  Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion  gives  out  the  following  rules  for  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  The  advice  is 
so  sensible  that  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
— not  only  for  the  prevention  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  but  for  the  sake  of  general  health  : 

1.  Fresh  Air. — Don’t  work  or  sleep  in 
rooms  where  there  is  no  fresh  air.  Al¬ 
ways  have  at  least  one  window  open  in 
your  bedroom.  The  window  should  be 
open  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  Bottom. 
If  possible,  walk  in  the  open  air  every 
day.  Never  ride  if  you  can  walk.  Open 
the  doors  and  windows  of  your  room  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day  and  let  the  stale  air  blow 
out  and  the  fresh  air  come  in. 

2.  Food. — Eat  wholesome  and  nourish¬ 
ing  food.  Eat  slowly  and  chew  your  food 
well.  Don’t  eat  between  meals.  Drink 
water  freely  between  and  during  meals. 

3.  Clothing. — Clothing  must  be  suitable 
to  the  seasons.  Wear  warm  underwear  in 
cold  weather.  The  use  of  a  chest  protec¬ 
tor  is  harmful.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  keep  the  feet  warm  as  well  as 
dry.  Wear  rubbers  in  damp  or  snowy 
weather,  and  woolen  stockings  in  Winter. 

4.  Cleanliness. — Keep  yourself  clean. 
Take  a  warm  bath  with  soap  at  least  once 
a  week,  and  a  daily  shower  if  possible. 
Wash  your  hands  thoroughly  before  each 
meal.  Brush  your  teeth  twice  a  day,  in 
the  morning  and  before  going  to  bed. 

5.  Rest. — Take  some  time  to  rest  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  When,  you  get  home  from 
work,  rest,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes,  be¬ 
fore  eating  the  evening  meal.  Get  plenty 
of  sleep.  Don’t  hurry.  Don’t  worry.  If 
you  have  a  cough  or  cold  that  “hangs  on” 
go  to  a  doctor  or  to  the  nearest  tubercu¬ 
losis  clinic  for  examination. 

6.  A  Warning. — There  is  no  medicine 
that  cures  tuberculosis.  All  medicines  ad¬ 
vertised  as  “cures”  are  cruel  frauds.  Don’t 
waste  your  money  or  your  time  on  them. 


side,  so  the  cement  did  not  show ;  other¬ 
wise  a  coat  of  paint  would  have  been 
necessary  after  it  set. 

A  leak  in  a  large  galvanized  iron  bucket 
was  stopped  by  spreading  the  cement  on 
the  outside  of  the  seam.  A  small  coal 
oil  can#was  treated  in  the  same  way. 

We  are  going  to  use  this  preparation 
on  a  crack  in  the  bowl  of  our  heating 
stove.  A  friend  mended  a  base  burner 
that  way,  and  it  held  well.  By  doing  it 
this  Summer  it  will  be  thoroughly  hard¬ 
ened  in  plenty  of  time,  and  we  can  leave 
it  on  the  back  porch  until  the  tar  odor 
has  passed  off.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  stove  repairs  in  any  reasonable 
length  of  time,  and  it  is  also  expensive. 

Readers  who  have  been  interested  in 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2067. 

misses 

women, 

years. 


Press 


9908.  Long-waist- 
etl  dress  with  ac¬ 
cordion  plaited  skirt, 
.  for  misses  and  small 

and  small  ■vvomen,  io  and  18 
a2r  • years.  1072.  Em- 
.  lool.  Design  broidery  design  for 

for  e  m  b  r  o  idering  ^]10  front  an(j  sleeves 
front,  sleeves  of  0f  a  M0uge  or  dress, 
blouse  or  dress,  with  with  straight  band- 
straight  banding  to  ing  to  niat.ch.  The 
match.  The  16-year  i0-7ear  size  will  re¬ 
size  will  require  5  qui're  4  yds.  of  mn- 
yds.  of  material  .86  terial  44  in.  wide, 
in.  wide,  4%  yds.  44  gy2  y(js.  54.  Each  20 
or  54.  Each  20  cents,  cents. 


9908.  Long-waist- 
„  ,  ed  dress  for  misses 

2027.  One  -  piece  and  small  women, 
dress,  34  to  44  bust.  10  and  18  years.  The 
The  medium  size  will  16-year  size  will  re¬ 
require  4 Vi  yds.  of  quire  4%  yds.  of  ma- 
mnterial  36  in.  wide,  terial  40  in.  wide, 
4%  yds.  40,  4  yds.  3 14  yds.  44.  20 

44  or  54.  20  cents.  cents. 


Tar  and  Feathers 

A  pound  can  of  plastic  roof  cement, 
price  20  cents,  may  save  a  much  larger 
expenditure  if  the  repairing  is  something 
that  can  be  done  by  an  amateur.  We  first 
used  it  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  its 
name,  and  stopped  a  leak  in  a  flat  tin  roof 
where  the  seams  bad  spread  a  trifle.  I 
used  the  cement  on  another  roof  and 
stopped  a  leak  that  carpenters  and  tin¬ 
ners  had  tried  in  vain  to  locate. » 

The  next  place  that  received  an  appli¬ 
cation  was  a  kitchen  window.  One  pane 
was  badly  cracked,  and  we  thought  we 
would  see  how  the  cement  would  do  be¬ 
fore  buying  new  glass.  The  sasb  was 
taken  out,  laid  flat  and  the  cement  spread 
all  along  the  crack.  It  was  left  in  this 
position  until  tlie  cement  was  somewhat 
set.  There  was  a  very  small  bole  at  one 
corner  of  the  crack  where  a  splinter  of 
glass  had  broken  off,  and  it,  too,  was 
mended.  A  bit  of  adhesive  tape  was  first 
used  to  cover  the  hole,  then  the  cement 
plastered  thickly  on  both  sides.  For  some 
time  afterward  the  heat  of  the  sun  would 
soften  it  a  little,  but  it  finally  hardened 
and  has  now  given  satisfaction  for  a  year. 
It  is  not  at  all  noticeable,  being  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  window,  and  a  sasb  cur¬ 
tain  always  in  use.  Some  of  the  putty 
had  loosened  and  fallen  off,  so  we  used 
the  cement  in  its  place,  with  good  results. 
The  frame  was  painted  black  on  the  out- 


Loganberries  in  Many  Ways 

Loganberry  Pudding. — Make  a  custard 
of  one  quart  of  milk,  one  cupful  of  sugar 
and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  flavor  with 
vanilla.  Spread  the  bottom  of  pudding 
dish  with  slices  of  plain,  stale  cake.  Cover 
with  custard,  then  a  layer  of  fresh  logan¬ 
berries,  add  another  layer  of  cake,  then 
custard,  then  loganberries,  until  dish  is 
full.  Cover  w>fh  a  meringue  made  with 
the  whites  of  iwo  eggs,  sweetened  and 
slightly  browned  in  the  oven. 

Loganberry  Fancy. — One  pint  of  logan¬ 
berry  juice  and  pulp  prepared  by  press¬ 
ing  the  berries  through  a  sieve  to"  remove 
seeds;  one-half  ounce  of  granulated  gela¬ 
tine  softened  in  cold  water,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
Mix  the  fruit,  sugar  and  water  together 
and  pour  over  the  softened  gelatine.  Pour 
into  a  mold  and  chill.  Serve  with  a  thin 


custard  or  with  whipped  cream.  This  is 
made  doubly  attractive  by  slicing  bananas 
and  oranges  into  the  mold  before  pouring 
in  the  jelly. 

Loganberry  Sponge.  —  Soak  one-half 
ounce  of  gelatine  in  one-fourth  cupful  of 
cold  water,  and  dissolve  in  one-fourth  cup¬ 
ful  of  hot  water.  Add  one  cupful  of 
sugar.  Stir  until  dissolved,  and  strain 
into  a  dish  standing  in  ice  water.  When 
cool,  add  one  cupful  of  loganberry  juice 
and  pulp,  and  beat  until  light.  Then  beat 
in  gradually  the  beaten  whites  of  three 
eggs,  and  continue  beating  until  stiff. 

Pour  into  a  wet  mold.  When  set,  turn 
out  and  garnish  with  whipped  cream  and 
whole  berries. 

Loganberry  Junket. — Make  a  plain 
junket  with  one  junket  tablet,  crushed 
and  dissolved  in  one  tablespoonful  of  cold 
water,  one  quart  of  lukewarm  milk  and 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar.  Tint  a  delicate 
pink  with  fruit  coloring,  and  partly  fill  up 
with  fresh  loganberries  and  top  with  some  for  making  short  cake  than  for  biscuits* 
whipped  cream.  but  it  should  not  be  as  rich  as  pie  crust’ 

Loganberry  Sauce. — Rub  together  two  The  dough  is  divided  into  two  parts  which 
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butter  into  this.  Add  three  tablespoons 
vinegar  and  1%  cups  boiling  water.  Boil 
about  10  minutes  and  serve  hot. 

A  little  sugar  can  be  added  to  the 
dough  of  cobblers,  which  is  made  shorter 
than  the  biscuit  recipe.  This  dough  can 
be  cut  into  rounds  and  laid  in  a  baking 
pan  containing  hot  sweetened  fruit,  or  it 
can  be  made  softer  and  dropped  bv  spoons¬ 
ful  on  top  of  the  fruit.  Sugar  is 
sprinkled  on  top,  and  it  is  then  baked'  in 
a  moderate  oven.  Apples,  cherries,  ber¬ 
ries  and  other  fruits  make  good  cobbler. 

Dutch  apple  cake  is  always  liked.  For 
this  make  a  rich  biscuit  dough,  slightly 
sweetened  and  rather  soft.  Lay  this  in 
a  greased  pan  and  on  top  place  rows  of 
apples  cut  in  eighths.  Sprinkle  well  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  The  apples  used  should  be 
good  cooking  apples.  This  can  be  served 
with  cream  or  with  the  sauce  given  above. 
Considerably  more  shortening  is  used 


tablespoonsful  of  butter  and  the  same  of 
flour,  add  a  half  cupful  or  more  of  sugar. 
When  blended,  add  one  cupful  of  stewed 
loganberries  and  work  in  smoothly.  Then 
place  on  stove  or  in  a  double  boiler,  and 
add  boiling  water,  boiling  until  smooth 
and  of  the  desired  thickness. 

Loganberry  Cake  Filling. — Beat  to¬ 
gether  until  smooth  and  stiff  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  white  of  one  egg  and  one  cupful  of 
fresh  loganberries,  crushed.  This  is  an 
attractive  and  delicious  filling  used  with 
any  good  layer  cake. 

Loganberry  Ice  Cream. — Scald  two 
quarts  of  cream  (or  one  quart  of  milk 
and  one  quart  of  cream)  in  double  boiler, 
then  dissolve  two  eupsful  of  sugar  in  it. 
When  partly  frozen  add  one  pint  of  fresh 
loganberries,  crushed  and  sweetened. 
Serve  covered  with  nut  meats  and  cocoa- 
nut  sprinkled  on  top. 

Loganberries  and  Apples  Canned. — Add 
to  two  parts  of  tart  apples  one  part  of 
loganberries,  crushed,  sweeten  to  taste 
and  can.  This  is  a  variation  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  apple  sauce. 

Loganberry  Jelly. — Crush  the  berries, 
boil  for  an  hour.  Strain  through  a  jelly 
'bag  overnight.  Measure  the  juice  and 
bring  to  a  boil,  add  a  pound  of  sugar  for 
every  pint  of  juice,  boil  until  it  begins 
to  thicken  and  pour  into  jelly  glasses. 

HELEN  A.  LYNAN. 


Good  Things  from  Biscuit  Dough 

Anyone  who  can  make  good  biscuit 
(and  anyone  can  who  follows  a  good 
recipe)  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  vary  the 
menu.  Biscuits  are  easy  to  make,  and 
desserts  made  of  biscuit  dough  are  much 
ifiore  healthful  for  children  than  rich 
cakes  and  pastries. 

After  the  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt 
are  sifted,  the  shortening  should  be  well 
worked  in  and  the  milk  added  gradually. 
The  dough  should  be  handled  as  little  as 
possible ;  it  takes  a  light  hand  to  make 
flaky  biscuits.  Do  not  use  a  rolling  pin, 
but  place  on  a  floured  board  and  pat  to 
desired  thickness. 

This  is-  a  reliable  recipe  for  baking 
powder  biscuits :  One  quart  Hour,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  four  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one-third  cup  shortening,  about  two 
cups  milk. 


are  -rolled  thin  to  fit  a  cake  pan ;  place 
one  round  in  the  cake  pan,  rub  on  this 
a  little  melted  butter,  add  the  other  round 
and  bake  until  well  done.  Split  apart 
while  still  hot ;  spread  the  lower  layer 
with  butter  and  then  crushed,  sweetened 
berries  or  other  fruit,  replace  top  layer, 
spread  with  the  crushed  fruit  and,  if  ber¬ 
ries  are  uc:d,  a  layer  of  whole  ones  on 
top%  Serve  with  cream  while  hot. 

When  eggs  are  high,  cinnamon  rolls  are 
more  economical  than  cake,  and  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  children.  Make 
a  short  biscuit  dough,  use  half  at  a  time 
and  roll  thin,  spread  with  rich  milk  or 
cream,  sprinkle  thickly  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon,  roll  Lke  a  jelly  roll,  cut  cross- 
ways  in  inch  slices,  place  in  a  greased 
pan,  not  too  close  together,  sprinkle  again 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  well  done.  Currants 
may  be  spread  over  the  dough  also  before 
rolling  it. 

The  children  will  also  be  pleased  with 
nut  bread  for  lunches  or  picnics.  To  the 
biscuit  recipe,  add  one-half  cup  sugar, 
two  eggs  and  one  cup  walnuts.  Do  not 
add  as  much  milk  as  called  for.  Form 
into  loaves  and  bake  about  45  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Cut  in  slices  when 
cold,  and  spread  with  butter  to  make 
sandwiches. 

A  change  in  the  breakfast  biscuits  can 
he  made  by  rolling  biscuit  dough  about 
V-i  in.  thick  and  placing  between  two 
rounds  a  slice  of  cheese  or  spoonful  of 
jelly.  Bake  as  usual. 

If  one  keeps  cove  oysters  on  her  emer¬ 
gency  shelf,  an  excellent  “main  dish”  can 
lie  made  very  quickly.  Make  two  cups 
of  cream  sauce,  add  a  large  can  of  oysters, 
drained,  a  large  lump  of  butter,  white 
pepper,  a  dash  of  celery  salt,  add  juice  of 
half  a  lemon.  Place  in  a  baking  dish 
and  over  it  lay  a  crust  made  from  half 
the  biscuit  recipe  made  slightly  richer, 
bake  slowly.  Chicken  and  meat  pies  are 
made  with  a  similar  crust.  m.  a. 


the  feather  mattress  symposium  might 
like  to  know  the  price  charged  by  com¬ 
panies  which  make  a  business  of  renovat¬ 
ing  feather  beds  and  making  them  into 
mattresses.  Representatives  of  a  Cincin¬ 
nati  firm  have  been  working  this  section 
for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  have  secured 
many  orders  at  $6  per  mattress.  They 
call  for  the  bed  and  deliver  the  mattress. 
One  is  not  always  sure,  however,  of  get¬ 
ting  back  as  many  feathers  as  one  sent 
when  dealing  with  unknown  companies, 
and  I  presume  everybody’s  feathers  are 
dumped  in  together,  though  that  would 
make  little  difference  if  they  are  fumi¬ 
gated  properly.  ruth  w.  Gordon. 


Some  Points  in  Home  Nursing 

.  In  giving  doses  to  a  small  patient  I  find 
it  helps  to  put  pills  in  capsules ;  they  can 
be  cracked  to  fit.  Often  when  only  half 
a  dose  is  needed  a  cracked  pill  in  a  “pil- 

-a...  .  ,,  a  ,  ,  .  .  ^9w•Ci^s<;',  is  given.  If  capsules  are  too 

Sift  together  flour,  salt,  baking  powder,  big  it  helps  to  snip  off  a  bit  of  the  capsule 
work  m  shortening,  add  milk.  As  some  then  fit  together  again.  ’ 

Liquids,  if  given  in  small  and  pretty 
glass  or  cup,  do  not  look  so  big  to  the 
young  invalid. 

The  dreaded  castor  oil  is  nearly  taste¬ 
less  if  given  with  orange  juice  first,  then 
more  juice  on  top  of  the  dose.  Keep  the 
child’s  interest  off  the  medicine  as  much 
as  possible. 

M  e  make  a  point  of  explaining  the  uses 
of  simple  medicines,  also  teach  that  the 
ugly  marks  on  a  bottle  mean  poison, 
though  we  never  allowed  poison  to  be 
where  small  bands  could  get  at  it. 

A  flat  bottle  filled  with  warm  water 
makes  a  good  substitute  for  a  hot-water 
bottle  ;  filled  with  cold  salt  water  it  is  a 
cold  pack. 

Now  that  poison  ivy  season  is  at  hand, 
our  remedy  is  as  much  Epsom  salts  as 
will  dissolve  in  any  amount  of  water 
used.  Bathe  often,  allowing  the  solution 
to  dry  on  the  spot.  We  use  for  stings 
one-half  cup  cornmeal,  scalded  to  a  mush, 
add  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  and  apply. 
The  first  aid  is  a  soaking  in  warm  water. 

For  sunburn,  bathe  and  apply  equal 
parts  cornstarch  and  boric  acid  sifted  and 
rubbed  lightly. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  are  government 
bulletins  dealing  w'th  simple  home  reme¬ 
dies  or  drugs  and  their  uses.  If  not 
there,  should  be,  for  in  this  line  a  little 
learning  is  indeed  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
extreme  care  must  be  used  in  even  simple 
cases.  mrs.  c.  c.  m. 


As  some 

flour  absorbs  more  liquid  than  others,  the 
measure  of  milk  cannot  be  exact,  but 
enough  should  be  used  to  make  a  soft 
dough,  which  can  be  handled.  Roll  about 
%  in.  thick  and  cut  into  small  rounds. 
The  biscuits  should  not  be  large,  because 
an  oven  hot  enough  for  biscuits  will  brown 
a  large  one  on  the  outside  before  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  entirely  done.  Not  more  than  15 
minutes  should  be  iiecessary  for  the  bak¬ 
ing.  . 

For  a  delightful  change  try  scones. 
These  can  be  baked  in  the  oven  or  fried 
slowly  on  a  rather  hot  griddle.  Use  one- 
half  the  baking  powder  biscuit  recipe, 
making  it  slightly  richer,  add  two  beaten 
eggs  in  place  of  part  of  the  milk.  These 
should  be  rolled  somewhat  thinner  and 
cut  in  strips  four  inches  long  and  one 
inch  wide. 

Dumplings  are  ruide  like  biscuits,  but 
no  shortening  is  added  unless  the  stew 
has  very  little  fat  in  it,  in  which  case  a 
little  shortening  can  be  worked  into  the 
flour.  Add  a  little  more  milk,  so  that  the 
dumplings  can  be  dropped  from  a  spoon. 

Fruit  dumplings  are  delicious.  Have 
ready  a  kettle  of  boiling  sweetened  fruit — 
apples,  raspberries,  apricots  or  almost  any 
fruit  will  do — mix  regular  biscuit  dough 
soft  enough  to  drop  from  a  spoon,  and 
drop  by  spoonsful  into  the  fruit.  Place 
cover  on  the  kettle  and  simmer  for  15 
minutes.  Serve  with  the  fruit  juice. 

Baked  apple  dumplings  are  easily  made 
and  are  a  favorite  with  most  men.  They 
are  fine  for  filling  out  a  light  meal.  Make 
biscuit  dough  a  little  richer  than  recipe, 
roll  %  iu.  thick,  divide  in  six  or  eight, 
squares.  In  each  of  these  put  several 
tablespoons  of  sliced  apples,  sprinkle 
rather  thickly  with  sugar  and  a  little  cin¬ 
namon,  add  a  small  piece  of  butter,  draw 
up  the  corners,  but  before  fastening  to¬ 
gether  add  about  a  tablespoon  of  cold 
water.  Pinch  dough  together,  cut  several 
slashes  in  each  dumpling,  place  in  a 
greased  pan,  pour  a  little  hot  water  in 
the  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Keep 
a  little  liquid  in  the  pan  and  baste  fre¬ 
quently.  Serve  with  the  following  sauce: 
Stir  well  together  one  cup  sugar,  one 
rounded  tablespoon  cornstarch,  one-quar¬ 
ter  teaspoon  salt,  one-quarter  teaspoon 
nutmeg.  Cream  one  rounded  tablespoon 


French  Mustard 


Mix  one-half  cup  dry  mustard  with 
one-quarter  cup  powdered  sugar  and  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Scald  a  pint  of 
vinegar  and  pour  it  slowly  over  the  above 
ingredients,  stirring  it  carefully  until  it 
is  smooth  and  thick.  If  it  should  lump 
up  at  all,  just  beat  it  a  few  times  with 
the  egg-beater.  This  prepared  mustard 
keeps  a  long  time  if  covered,  and  is  a 
very  convenient  thing  to  have  in  the 
house. 

A  fine  economical  salad  dressing  is 
easily  made  by  beating  up  a  tablespoonful 
of  this  prepared  mustard  and  half  a  cup 
of  evaporated  milk.  Beat  it  with  the 
egg-beater  and  it  will  be  thick  and  smooth. 
Try  it !  mabel  howabd. 
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A  Quaint  Hooked  Rug 

The  illustration  here  shown,  repro¬ 
duced  from  a  catalog  of  the  C.  E.  Law¬ 
rence  collection,  issued  by  the  American 
Art  Association,  New  York,  displays  an 
early  American  hooked  rug.  The  work 
is  done  in  long  loose  hooking,  the  colors 
tones  of  tan,  brown  and  blue.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  described  as  “A  cottage  standing 
amid  trees.”  (’rude  as  it  is,  we  can  see 
that  the  artist  meant  to  depict  a  New 
England  farmhouse,  probably  with  adja¬ 
cent.  pine  trees.  The  size  of  this  rug  was 
6x3  ft.  Some  of  the  modern  hooked  i*ugs 
from  Labrador  offered  by  dealers  here 
have  shown  similar  patterns.  We  have 
also  seen  a  similar  farmhouse  design 
woven  in  homespun  damask  for  a  table¬ 
cloth. 


Winter  Relishes 

One  can  never  prepare  too  many  pick¬ 
les,  and  with  a  scarcity  of  fruit  so  many 
places  we  housewives  are  more  than 
anxious  of  ways  and  means  to  refill  those 
empty  jars. 

Sweet.  Cucumber  Pickles. — For  each 
quart  slice  six  good-sized  slicing  cucum¬ 
bers,  salt  and  let  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  drain  thoroughly ;  put  in 
preserving  kettle  one  quart  of  good  vine¬ 
gar,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful 
each  of  cloves  and  cinnamon ;  let  boil. 
Add  the  cucumbers  and  let  reach  the  boil¬ 
ing  point.  Can  and  seal. 

Celery  Cucumber  Pickles. — Put  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  vinegar  in  a  stone  jar.  Add  three 
onions,  sliced,  six  stalks  of  celery  chopped 
tfine,  one  cup  of  sliced  horseradish,  two 


which  has  been  used  in  my  family,  on  my 
mother’s  side,  since  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  as  it  is  a  recipe  brought  over 
in  the  Mayflower  by  her  great-great-grand¬ 
mother:  Chop  one  pound  fat,  salt,  pork 
and  one  large  onion  fine,  and  fry  until 
brown,  stirring  frequently ;  when  both  are 
tender  add  two  quarts  sliced  raw  potatoes 
and  one  quart  of  water,  and  cook  until 
potatoes  are  tender;  add  one  quart  of 
milk.  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste  and  serve 
with  bread.  In  the  olden  days  of  fewer 
dishes  and  less  variety  of  food  served  at 
one  meal,  the  stew  and  bread  constituted 
the  meal.  My  family  do  not  like  the 
milk,  so  I  add  one  quart  of  hot  water  in¬ 
stead.  This  can  be  made  into  a  vegetable 
soup  by  adding  any  or  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables,  or  dumplings  or  noodles  may  be 
added  to  the  simple  stew.  It  is  a  favorite 
dish  with  men  who  have  been  working  in 
woods  or  riding  long  distances  or  other¬ 
wise  exposed  to  cold,  and  with  children 
who  come  home  from  school  cold  and  al¬ 
ways  hungry.  I  have  often  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  article  for  the  hot  lunch 
at  school,  as  it  could  be  prepared  at  home 
and  just  set  on  the  stove  and  reheated 
for  the  lunch.  It  is  an  excellent  article 
to  keep  hot  in  the  fireless  cooker  pending 
one’s  return  from  town,  or  some  gathering 
when  the  return  must  be  necessarily  late. 

”  JESSIE. 


Batter  Cakes 

This  rule  is  enough  for  six  small  cakes; 
One-half  measuring  cup  fresh  buttermilk 
or  fresh  clabber  beaten  up  with  egg  beater 


A  Quaint  Old  Jlooked  liny. 


Reproduced  from  Catalog  of  American  Art  Association 


heaping  tablespoons  of  mustard  seed, 
three  bunches  of  wild  green  grapes  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum.  Select 
small  cucumbers,  place  in  a  crock,  add 
two  tablespoons  of  salt  for  each  half  gal¬ 
lon  of  cucumbers,  icover  with  boiling 
water,  cover  closely,  let  stand  over  night, 
take  out,  wipe  dry  and  drop  in  vinegar. 
As  more  cucumbers  are  added  stir  up 
thoroughly,  pack  full,  cover  closely.  Let 
stand  about  three  months  before  using. 

Cold  Cucumber  Catsup. — One  quart  of 
green  cucumbers,  chopped  fine  and 
drained,  one  pint  of  onions  chopped  fine; 
let  stand  in  weak  salt  water  over  night ; 
drain  dry.  Run  three  small  peppers 
through  food  chopper,  add  to  the  onions 
and  cucumbers.  Mix  in  two  tablespoons 
of  salt,  one  teaspoon  of  black  pepper,  one- 
half  pint  of  vinegar.  Mix  well  and  pack 
in  fruit  jars. 

Mustard  Pickles.— Select  one  quart  of 
small  cucumbers,  one  quart  of  small  but¬ 
ton  onions,  slice  one  quart  of  large  cu¬ 
cumbers,  one  quart  of  green  tomatoes; 
divide  one  large  cauliflower  in  small  pieces 
and  cut  up  fine  four  large  green  peppers. 
Make  a  brine  of  one  pint  of  salt  and  one 
gallon  of  water.  Pour  over  the  mixture, 
let  stand  24  hours,  then  heat  just  enough 
to  scald,  and  drain  dry.  Mix  one  cup 
of  flour,  six  tablespoons  of  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  one  tablespoon  of  turmeric  powder 
with  sufficient  cold  vinegar  to  make  a 
smooth  paste,  then  add  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  sufficient  vinegar  to  make  two  quarts. 
Roil  this  mixture  until  it  thickens  and 
is  smooth,  stirring  well  to  prevent  scorch¬ 
ing.  Then  add  vegetables  and  cook  until 
hot  through.  Can  and  seal. 

Cucumbers  in  Rriue. — Prepare  a  brine 
of  salt  and  one  gallon  of  water  of  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  float  an  egg.  Place  in 
a  stone  jar  of  whatever  size  you  wish  to 
fill.  Select  medium-sized  cucumbers.  We 
can  the  smaller  ones  and  brine  the  over¬ 
sized  ones.  Wash  and  wip"  dry  and 
pack  in  brine.  Place  a  clean  board 
sawed  round  to  fit  top  of  jar  over  cucum¬ 
bers,  add  sufficient  weight  to  keep  cucum¬ 
bers  down  ;  then  as  more  cucumbers  are 
added  add  salt  to  keep  brine  over  top  of 
cucumbers.  Keep  weighted  and  covered 
securely.  When  wanted  for  use  soak 
in  fresh  water,  scald  in  vinegar  and  cover 
with  cold  vinegar.  We  keep  those  until 
cucumbers  come  again. 

Plain  Canned  Pickles. — Cover  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  small  cucumbers  with  boiling 
water,  slightly  salted.  Lot  stand  two  or 
three  hours;  wipe  dry;  have  ready  three 
cups  of  vinegar  and  cup  of  sugar.  When 
boiling  drop  the  cucumbers  in,  a  few  at 
a  time :  lot  boil  up  thoroughly.  Take 
out  and  place  in  jars,  add  more  and  let 
boil  until  jars  are  full.  Cover  with  the 
boiling  vinegar  and  seal.  More  sugar  or 
less  may  be  used,  and  any  desired  spices. 

sins.  D.  b.  p. 


Potato  Stew 

Having  just  read  the  hot  supper  dish 
of  corn,  bacon  and  tomatoes.  I  would  like 
to  give  a  favorite  recipe  for  a  potato  stew 


will  do,  but  do  not  use  stale  milk  if  good 
results  arc  desired ;  one-third  level  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one-half  level  teaspoon  salt, 
three-fourths  measuring  cup  sifted  flour. 
Put  the  soda  and  salt  into  the  milk,  then 
add  the  flour.  There  is  a  difference  in 
the  thickening  capacity  of  the  various 
brands  of  flour,  but  enough  should  be  put 
in  to  make  the  cakes  firm  and  not  soggy 
when  fried.  This  recipe  makes  splendid 
cakes.  Ida  b.  brown. 


Doughnuts 

♦ 

One  and  three-fourths  measuring  cups 
granulated  sugar,  two  eggs, 2*4  tablespoons 
of  melted  lard  (no  ir  re),  three-fourths 
measuring  cup  fresh  buttermilk,  one  level 
teaspoon  soda  (too  much  soda  causes 
cakes  to  soak  up  grease),  one-half  level 
teaspoon  grated  nutmeg,  or  one-half  tea- 
■  poem  lemon  essence.  Put  sugar  into  a 
crock,  put  the  soda  into  the  buttermilk 
and  stir  well,  then  pour  over  the  sugar; 
add  the  lard  and  flavoring;  beat  up  the 
eggs  well  and  add  to  the  mixture;  then 
stir  in  gradually  just  enough  flour  so  as 
to  make  a  soft,  dough.  When  stiff  enough 
to  barely  handle  put  on  the  board  and  roll 
to  about  three-cighths-inch  thickness,  cut 
with  cake  cutter  and  fry  in  skillet  about 
half  full  of  hot  lard — almost  hot  enough 
to  smoke,  turn,  and  when  done  lift  out 
on  brown  paper  to  cool.  idab.  brown. 


Onion  Loaf 

This  is  a  most  delicious  substitute  for 
meat  wheu  properly  made,  and  a  dish 
that  is  quite  worth  while  trying. 

One  measuring  cup  of  hickorynut  meats 
cut  rather  fine  (not  too  fine),  2J4  meas¬ 
uring  cups  of  white  breadcrumbs,  one 
measuring  cup  of  thin  sweet  cream,  two- 
thirds  level  teaspoon  of  salt,  one-half 
level  teaspoon  of  mixed  herbs,  thyme, 
sage  and  Summer  savory.  These  herbs 
may  be  purchased  at  the  drug  store  in 
very  small  packages.  Put  equal  parts  of 
each  herb  together  and  pulverize  with  the 
fingers,  then  use  one-half  level  teaspoon 
of  the  mixture.  Two  level  tablespoons 
of  _  butter,  one-third  measuring  cup  of 
onion  cut  up  fine,  one-fourth  level  tea¬ 
spoon  of  paprika.  Melt  the  butter  and 
put  all  of  the  ingredients  together  in  a 
crock,  stir  well  and  arrange  in  a  loaf  on 
the  bottom  of  a  baking  d;sh,  pressing  the 
loaf  well  together  with  the  hands.  Roast 
slowly  for  about  50  minutes,  then  slice 
down  like  a  meat  loaf  and  serve  with 
cream  sauce. 

Cream  sauce  calls  for  214  measuring 
cups  of  sweet  milk,  four  level  tablespoons’ 
of  flour  mixed  with  four  tablespoons  of 
milk,  one  level  teaspoon  salt.  Cook  five 
minutes  or  so,  and  when  thick  like  gravy 
spread  over  the  slices  of  the  loaf.  This 
recipe  makes  enough  for  six  people. 

IDA  B.  BROWN. 


It’s  easy  to  bake 

in  a  cool,  clean  kitchen! 

YOU  don’t  heat  up  the  whole  kitchen  when  you 
bake  with  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove. 

It  furnishes  all  the  heat  you  need  just  where  you 
want  it.  You  can  regulate  it! 

That  s  why  it’s  so  easy  to  make  fluffy  cakes,  nicely 
browned  pies,  and  crisp,  toothsome  cookies !  And 
you  don’t  have  to  stoop  over  to  the  oven.  It  is  up 
where  you  can  reach  it — quickly,  easily. 

No  wood  or  coal  to  be  bothered  with  and  no  ashes  or 
litter  to  clean  up. 

The  New  Perfection  Water  Heater  furnishes  hot 
water  quickly  and  at  a  very  slight  cost. 

The  New  Perfection  is  made  in  2,  3  and  4  burner 
sizes,  with  or  without  warming  cabinet.  Leading 
dealers  everywhere. 


For  best  results  use 
Soconp  Kerosene 


NEW  PERFECTION 

0/7  Cook  Stoves  and  Water  Heaters 
STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


i 
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SHOES 

„  Send  now  for  Special 

rw>  /  Summer  Sale  book,  just 
bursting  with  wonder¬ 
ful  shoe  values — di- 
V  reel  from  the  maker’s 
last  to  rour  foot-  Not  a 
penny  of  middlemen's 
profits  to  pay.  Send 
I  name  and  address 
now  to 


I  CANVA 
’CALF  TR/A 
A  SPECIAL 
FROM  THE  SALE  BOOKT 


Quickstep  Shoe  Co. 
Dept.  X21 
Boston,  Mass. 


RIGGS 

A  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment..  GK  A  DU  AT  KS  enabled 
to  earn  living  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Largo  farm 
in  the  Berkshires.  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  aro  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction. 
Students  taught  to  DO  things  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake,  manly,  ambitious  boys.  Write  for  Booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS.  Headmaster  Lakeville,  Conn. 


Water  Power 


Make  your  own  electricity.  A  small  stream  gives 
electric  lights,  running  water  and  power. 

FITZ  STEEL  WATER  WHEEL 
develops  the  full  power  of  the  stream,  needs  no 
care,  costs  noth  tug  to  run.  lasts  a  hfttinte. 
Measure  your  stream— our  free  book  tells  how. 
Fltx  W;»t4?r  Wheel  Co.,  Hanover.  Pa. 
Makers  of  all  types  of  farm  water  wheels 


You  Can't  Get 
Away  From  It ! 


TT’S  the  flavor!  The  wonderful  flavor  and  quality  of  Van  Dyk  Teas  and 
Coffees  that  have  made  our  100  stores  successful.  Our  Mail  Order  Department 
makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  get  this  quality.  Just  mail  your  check  or 
money  order  and  we  send  the  goods.  If  you  don’t  like  the  quality  we  promptly 
return  your  money.  You  want  satisfaction  and  we  only  want  satisfied  customers. 

WE  PAY  THE  PARCEL  POST  (within  300  miles) 

(Add  4c.  per  lb.  postage  for  distances  further  than  300  miles  from  New  York) . 


COFFEES 

Freshly  Roasted— All  Pure 

(State  if  you  want  Beau  or  Ground) 

4  lbs.  SAN  BO  for  $1.00 

San  Bo  is  a  special  blend  of  excellent 
coffees  (no  Rios)  producing  full  strength 
and  wonderful  flavor. 

3  lbs.  G.  C.  MARA  for  $1.00 

A  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee. 

234:.  lbs.  DUCHES°  for  $1.00 

The  finest  Coffee  i  h  America. 


TEAS 


High  Quality — Delicious  Flavor 

3  lbs.  VICTORY  TEA  for  $1.00 

2  lbs.  QUALI-TEA  “  $1.00 

Your  choice  : — Mixed,  Oolong, 
Ceylon,  Orange  Pekoe,  English 
Breakfast,  Uncolored  Japan,  Young 
Hyson,  etc. 


4  lbs.  COCOA  for  $1.00 

Absolutely  Pure. 


6  lbs.  PEANUT  BUTTER  $1.50 

Absolutely  Pure. 


JAMES  VAN  DYK  07. 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  Thirty  Cities.  Reference: — Your  Own  Rank. 
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.TM  TANY  dairymen  are  finding  that  the 
1  y  I  De  Laval  Milker  is  more  essential  than 
~  -*■  ever  in  times  of  lower  prices.  It  enables 
milk  to  be  produced  cheaper  by  saving  time; 
and  increases  the  flow  of  milk,  because  it  oper¬ 
ates  in  a  manner  most  pleasing  to  the  cow. 
Therefore  the  De  Laval  Milker  makes  more 
profit  for  its  owners  by  producing  more  milk  at 
less  cost.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  you  can 
use  it  while  it  is  paying  for  itself. 

Send  for  full  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 


later  you 


e 
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fistula 

■  and 


Any  person,  however  inexperienced, 
can  readily  treat  either  disease  with 

Fleming’s  Fistoform 
For  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

Price  $2.60  (war  tax  paid) 

—even  bad  old  cases  that  skilled  doc¬ 
tors  have  abandoned.  Easy  and  simple; 
no  cutting;  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth 
day— and  your  money  refunded  if  It 
ever  fails.  Most  cases  yield  within  thirty 
days  lerving  the  horse  sound  and  smooth. 

All  p.  eulars  given  in  m 

Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket  4 

Veterinary  Adviser 
Beat  veterinary  book  for  farmers.  Contains  192 

fiuaraB  and  69  illustrations.  Durably  bound  in 
eatherette.  Write  ua  for  a  fraa  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS..  16  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago.  Illinois 

"25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards " 


Booklet 

Free 

$3.25 
$1.10  Box 


MINERAL1™? 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


to  give  eatfsfactlon  or  money  back, 
ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  ..1  Fourth  A«e„  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Buy  a  Virginia  Farm  Now  M*  f  „l?J 

Prices  are  t  jo n able.  You  can  grow  fine  crop*  of  corn 
—all  grain  and  grass  crops.  Types  of  soil  especially 
adapted  to  fruit  growing.  Opportunities  for  dairying 
unexcelled.  Virginia  offers  more  advantages  to  the 
farmer  than  any  other  State— variety  of  soil,  mild  win¬ 
ters,  long  growing  season.  Why  farm  where  you  can 
grow  only  two  or  three  crops  and  be  far  away  from 
good  markets,  when  you  can  grow  a  variety  of  crops  in 
Virginia  and  be  near  the  great  consuming  markets  !  The 
healthiest  climate  In  America,  free  from  disastrous 
storms.  Write  now  for  Hand  Boole,  maps,  etc. 

G.  W.  KOINER,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Richmond,  Virginia 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  yon.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 

them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCT.  Inc.,  Dept.  I,  Olein,  N.  T. 


CORN 


UADVPQTrP  cuts  and  pile.-*  on  har 
IlHnVLtflLn  veater  or  wIoiowh  .Man 
and  horHe  cut*  and  abockn  equal  Corn 
Binder. Sold  In  every  state  Only  $2g  with 
fodder  tlelnsr  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  HarvoBter.  Process  Harvester  Co.f  Satina,  Kansas 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
bandy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St-  N.  Y. 


A" succulent  veget¬ 
able  feed.  Palatable 
and  nutritious. 


THE  LARROWE 
MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICH,  feo)  A 

IllUMMBMlUllllllfulll 


Why  is  it  that 

WEST 

BRANCH 

SILOS 

are  showing  the 
greatest  gain  in 
sales  ? 

The  answer  is  our  doors 
and  door  frame.  We  guar¬ 
antee  our  doorftaroe  never 
needs  adjusting.  Double 
tight  doors  that  can't  stick, 
gives  best  ensilage. 

Best  ladder  used  in  silo 
construction. 

Agents  Wanted 

WEST  BRANCH 
SILO  CO. 

WILLIAMSPORT.  PENNA. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Silage  Fails  to  Keep 

For  years  I  had  a  wooden  silo  on  my 
farm,  which  I  have  replaced  with  a  hol¬ 
low  block  silo  40  ft.  high.  With  this  I 
have  had  lots  of  moldy  and  rotten  silage 
on  the  outside ;  even  moldy  spots  in  the 
middle  of  the  silo.  This  year  I  had  the 
same  trouble  again,  only  the  outside  was 
better  in  places.  For  a  short  piece  on 
the  outside  it  was  good  to  the  walls,  but 
most  of  it  had  a  moldy  or  rotten  rim. 
The  blocks  of  the  silo  are  made  by  a  local 
firm,  and  I  find  that  some  other  people 
have  trouble  in  the  >>ume  way. 

Is  the  trouble  in  the  silo  or  in  the  corn, 
or  both?  If  the  trouble  is  with  silo,  what 
can  be  done?  Would  it.  he  advisable  to 
have  it  plastered,  or  to  give  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  concrete  or  stucco  paint?  Would 
it  be  best  to  apply  inside  or  outside? 

Elk.  Lick,  Pa.  c.  w.  B. 

The  spoiled  silage  referred  to  in  the 
center  of  the  silo  cannot  possibly  be  due 
to  the  condition  of  the  silo  wall.  During 
an  ordinary  season  the  silo  wall  does  not 
affect  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  silage 
for  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two 
feet  from  the  wall.  According  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Engineering  at 
the  Iowa  State  College,  the  essential  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  silo  wall  are,  first,  that  it 
be  smooth  enough  to  permit  the  silage  to 
settle  freely,  and  second  that  it  must  be 
air  and  moisture  tight.  If  the  wall  is 
rough  there  will  be  some  spoiled  silage 
along  the  outside,  more  particularly  un¬ 
derneath  the  ledges  and  crevices.  They 
have  experimented  with  different  types  of 
wall  treatment,  and  it  is  their  conclusion 
that  if  the  wall  is  Tough  on  the  inside  it 
should  be  plastered  smooth.  If  the  wall 
is  smooth  a  cement  wash  usually  is  ade¬ 
quate  in  making  the  walls  impervious. 
Frequently  heavy  asphaltic  paint  has  been 
applied,  and  it  is  very  efficient  in  con¬ 
trolling  these  objectionable  features.  Tt  is 
possible  that  you  have  not  exercised  suf¬ 
ficient  care  in  distributing  the  silage  at 
silo  filling  time.  It  is  possible  to  obtain 
the  so-called  patented  distributors  that 
greatly  simplify  the  process  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  silage.  One  man  can  very  easily 
control  the  conditions  on  the  inside  of  the 
silo  by  means  of  these  devices,  and  if  he  is 
skillful  and  uses  his  head  he  will  make  a 
good  job  of  it.  By  attaching  a  rope  to 
the  spout  of  the  distributor  and  tying  it 
to  a  ring  stapled  into  the  side  of  the  silo 
and  changing  it  frequently  the  silage  can 
be  spouted  to  any  portion  of  the  silo  de¬ 
sired,  and  in  this  way  a  uniform  distribu¬ 
tion  can  be  effected.  It  very  frequently 
happens  that  silage  is  put  into  the  silo 
too  green.  If  it  is  necessary  to  begin  silo 
filling  operations  early  or  before  the  ears 
are  glazed,  then  it  is  w-ell  to  cut  the  corn 
for  a  day  or  more  in  advance  of  filling, 
let  it  lay  on  the  ground  and  partially 
ripen.  This  saves  the  handling  of  a  lot  of 
water  that  only  adds  to  one's  trouble 
after  it  is  once  in  the-silo.  If  by  chance  it 
dries  out  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  not 
pack  satisfactorily,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  stick  a  hose  into  the  blower  pipe  and 
add  sufficient  water  to  make  the  mass  en¬ 
sile  satisfactorily.  All  silos  should  be  re¬ 
filled  once  or  twice.  If  some  oats  are 
sprinkled  rather  thickly  over  the  top  of 
the  silage  they  will  sprout  iu  mass  and 
shut  out  much  of  the  air  and  preserve  the 
upper  layers  of  silage.  The  treatment 
suggested  should  be  applied  to  the  inside 
wall. 


Dairy  Ration;  Fencing  Pasture 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  my 
cows  during  Summer  months?  I  have 
them  out  on  pasture,  but  there  is  not 
enough  grass  for  them,  so  I  have  to  gram 
them  twice  a  day.  2.  Does  the  law  com¬ 
pel  me  to  make  a  fence  around  my  wood- 
lot?  G- 

1.  For  a  simple  ration  for  milk  cows 
on  pasture,  a  mixture  consisting  of  five 
parts  of  eornmeal,  two  parts  of  ground 
oats  and  thrpe  parts  of  cottonseed  meal 
could  be  used  advantageously. 

2.  If  your  woodlot  adjoins  the  property 
of  a  neighbor  who  is  using  the  adjoining 
field  for  pasture  purposes,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  provide  and  construct 
half  of  the  line  fence.  Usually  division 
fences  of  this  character  are  divided  by 
agreement  into  sections,  and  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  for  neighbors  to  agree  on 
the  kind' of  fences  to  be  built.  Failing  to 
keep  your  fences  in  such  condition  as  to 
turn  live  stock,  you  will  be  liable  for  any 
damages  that  trespassing  animals  might 
do  to  outside  property  or  to  themselves 
in  case  they  broke  out  through  your  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  fence. 


Buttermilk  for  Sow 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  feeding  a 
sow  buttermilk  at  farrowing  time?  Some 
claim  it  is  injurious ;  one  man  claims  he 
lost  a  sow  once  by  it.  S.  P.  M. 

>' ..rtiuville,  N.  J. 

It  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  ration  fed 
to  brood  sows  during  the  interval  just 
preceding  and  following  farrowing.  The 
reason  for  this  is  very  simple.  Parturi¬ 
tion  in  itself  is  more  or  less  of  a  trial  and 
worry  to  the  brood  sow.  Usually  her  ap¬ 
petite  is  abnormal,  due  partly  to  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  partly  to  the  fever  condition 


that  prevails  iu  her  system.  If  you  sup¬ 
ply  some  product  as  palatable  as  butter¬ 
milk  and  feed  it  in  excess,  there  will  be  a 
flush  of  blood  to  the  udder  that  will 
bring  about  a  fevered  and  caked  con¬ 
dition  which  will  add  to  the  paiu  and 
misery  of  the  mother.  Hence,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  wise  to  increase  the  bulk  and  de¬ 
crease  the  concentrates  supplied  to  brood 
sows  during  the  farrowing  period,  and  to 
take  every  precaution  to  thin  the  blood 
and  cool  down  the  system  rather  than  to 
be  overly  anxious  to  provide  a  surplus 
amount  of  milk  for  the  young  pigs.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
repeatedly  that  young  pigs  during  the 
first  10  days  require  relatively  small 
amounts  of  milk,  and  it  is  a  grave  error 
to  over-stimulate  milk  production  at  this 
time.  As  the  pigs  grow  older  and  make 
more  demand  upon  the  sow  for  milk, 
then  it  is  feasible  to  increase  the  feed, 
and  by  the  time  the  pigs  are  three  weeks 
old  the  sow  can  be  given  with  safety  all 
the  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  that  she  will 
consume  with  relish.  Invariably  the  best 
results  will  follow  where  one  pound  of 
grain  is  fed  in  conjunction  with  each  five 
pounds  of  mik. 


Milk  with  Undesirable  Flavor 

We  have  a  Jersey  cow  and  keep  her  in 
pasture  during  the  day.  Iler  night  milk 
always  has  a  strong  taste.  It  seems  to 
be  from  the  grass,  and  the  taste  is  in  the 
cream,  too.  Her  morning  milk  is  very 
good.  She  gives  very  rich  milk.  I  have 
given  her  salts,  and  also  sulphur,  but 
nothing  does  away  with  that  strong  taste. 

Averill  Park,  N.  Y.  c.  w. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  milk 
from  cows  running  on  grass  that  does 
not  evidence  a  grassy  flavor.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  this  true  of  milk  that  is  relatively 
high  in  butterfat,  and  where  the  daily 
ration  of  the  cow  is  restricted  to  green 
grass.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  you 
do  not  take  the  proper  steps  to  have  ‘the 
milk  cooled  immediately  after  being 
milked.  This  is  important  and  very 
necessary.  If  the  milk  is  put  into  bottles 
and  put  into  the  icebox  the  bottle  should 
be.  left  uncapped,  and  much  would  be 
gained,  if  the  milk  should  be  aeriated  or 
immediately  cooled  in  ice  water.  If  it 
is  not  bottled  then,  it  can  be  placed  in 
large  pans  and  placed  on  the  cellar  bot¬ 
tom,  where  the  cream  will  raise  into  a 
thick  blanket,  and  can  be  skimmed  off  the 
next  morning.  It  is  always  wise  to  feed 
cows  running  on  even  luxuriant  pasture 
some  grain  or  mixed  feed.  It  not  only 
makes  it  possible  to  extend  the  lactation 
period,  but  it  helps  the  cow  to  maintain 
her  energy  and  vitality  in  such  a  degree 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  her  to  yield 
more  milk  during  the  coming  Winter. 
It  is  also  possible  that  there  are  certain 
weeds  in  the  pasture  that  are  responsible, 
for  the  undesirable  flavor  in  both  the  milk 
and  cream.  If  such  is  the  case,  they 
should  be  mowed  down  and  the  young, 
tender  grass  given  more  of  a  chance  to 
grow. 


Silage  from  Sweet  Clover 

This  experiment  station  has  made  no 
extensive  tests  of  Sweet  clover  for  silage. 
*  ‘Lge  «eral  ruIe  leguminous  crops,  like 
Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover  and  Red  clover,  are 
not  well  suited  for  making  silage.  The 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  have  both 
worked  with  Alfalfa,  and  find  that  satis¬ 
factory  silage  can  be  made  from  this  crop, 
provided  the  silage  is  to  be  kept  not  to 
exceed  six  months.  This,  you  see,  would 
permit  one  storing  the  first  cutting  of 
Alfalfa .  in  the  form  of  silage  to  be  fed 
out  during  the  Summer  months  when  pas¬ 
tures  are  short.  In  this  State,  we  under¬ 
stand,  a  few  men  have  used  clover  straw 
or  the  refuse  from  thrashing  Sweet  clover 
seed  crops  in  the  silo,  and  with  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  We  believe  the’  only 
reason  for  putting  Sweet  clover  in  a  silo 
is  to  take  advantage  of  bad  weather  at 
the  time  when  it  is  difficult  to  cure  the 
first  crop  of  Sweet  clover  hay. 

CLYDE  m’kee. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 


Sawdust  in  Concrete  for  Cow  Stable 
Floor 

I  am  remodeling  my  barn  for  the  cows, 
and  want  to  make  it  as  comfortable  as 
possible  for  them,  so  as  to  increase  the 
supply  of  milk.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
mixing  sawdust  with  cement  for  flooring 
underneath  cows?  Would  this  be  warmer 
than  concrete?  If  this  is  possible  what 
would  be  the  proportions  for  mixing  to¬ 
gether?  M.  p.  c. 

Sawdust  should  not  be  mixed  with  con¬ 
crete  for  any  purpose,  as  it  would  spoil 
the  mixture.  Planks  may  be  placed  over 
concrete  floors  for  additional  warmth  if 
desired,  or  the  prepared  wood  or  cork 
blocks  made  for  stable  floor  use  may  be 
obtained.  Concrete,  if  well  bedded,  has 
been  found  to  be  entirely  suitable  for 
stable  floors  without  other  covering,  and 
cows  do  not  seem  to  find  it  uncomfortably 
cold  or  hard,  however  it  may  look  to  hu¬ 
mans.  If  sawdust  is  used,  it  should  he 
liberally  sprinkled  over  Hie  concrete  each 
day,  not  incorporated  in  the  mixture. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Heaves 

My  horse  lias  a  bad  ease  of  heaves, 
lie  cannot,  get  up  hill  at  all,  and  walking 
on  the  level  has  to  stop  to  get  his  breath. 
He  eats  well  and  seems  well  in  every 
other  way.  What  would  you  advise  me 
to  do  for  him?  We  wet  his  feed  all  the 
time,  but  he  does  not  improve.  lie  has 
a  cough  with  it.  K.  it.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  a  conf  rmed  case 
of  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  commonly 
called  heaves.  In  that  disease  the  walls 

myriads  of  tiny  alveoli  or  air  chambers 
in  the  lungs  are  broken  down  into  much 
larger  spaces,  which  are  unable  perfectly 
to  expel  air.  The  abdominal  muscles  are 
therefore  used  in  the  expulsive  effort,  and 
that  causes  the  heaving  motion  of  the 
flanks,  and  also  expulsion  of  gas  from  the 
rectum,  especially  when  the  horse,  coughs. 
Proprietary  or  other  heave  remedies  will 
give  temporary  relief,  but  the  symptoms 
return  as  bad  as  ever  when  it  is  with¬ 
held.  An  affected  horse  may  be  able  to 
work  with  comparative  comfort  if  fed 
grass,  bran  and  grain  in  Summer,  and 
allowed  wet  oat  straw,  corn  stover,  car¬ 
rots,  bran  and  grain  in  Winter,  without 
hay.  Do  not  work  such  a  horse  immedi¬ 
ately  after  a  meal,  and  do  not  give  him 
any  bulky  food  at  noon,  if  he  has  to  work. 
Half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  given  night  and  morning  in  a 
little  water  proves  helpful,  and  allowing 
the  horse  to  inhale  the  fumes  from  a 
bucket  of  crude  petroleum  set  in  the  man¬ 
ger  relieves  the  cough.  Beaumont 
(Texas)  oil  is  especially  recommended 
for  this  purpose. 


Paralysis 

I  have  a  cow  that  freshened  recently ; 
had  to  take  calf  from  her.  She  is  all 
right  in  every  way,  but  cannot  get  up. 
1  have  rubbed  her  back  with  turpentine 
and  mustard  water.  What  can  I  do  to 
get  this  cow  up?  M.  c.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  milk  fever  treatment  should  have 
been  given  at  once.  It  consists,  in  fully 
inflating  each  quarter  of  the  udder  in 
turn  with  air  pumped  in  by  means  of  a 
rubber  bulb  syringe  and  small  rubber  tube 
connected  with  a  sterilized  milking  tube 
inserted  in  the  teat.  It  is  probably  too 
late  to  get  results  from  such  treatment 
now,  and  we  think  it  quite  likely  that  the 
present  paralysis  is  a  result  of  injury  to 
the  pelvic  nerves  at  time  of  difficult  calv¬ 
ing.  Try  the  effects  of  30  drops  of  fluid 
extract  of  nux  vomica  given  in  a  pint 
of  coffee  three  times  daily.  Gradually 
increase  the  dose  of  nux.  drop  by  drop, 
but  go  back  to  the  first  dose  should  any 
alarming  symptoms  appear. 


Thrush 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  had  thrush  and 
is  not  entirely  over  it  yet.  I  have  been 
using  blue  vitriol  and  vinegar  and  this 
hae  hardened  the  hoof.  Do  you  know  of 
anything  better  and  what  can  I  do  to 
soften  the  hoof?  B.  L.  T. 

Vermont. 

The  solution  you  have  been  using  is 
not  suitable  for  such  a  condition.  Cleanse 
the  cleft  of  the  frog  and  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  then  pack  in  calomel  to  be  kept 
in  place  by  means  of  pledgets  of  oakum 
saturated  with  pine  tar.  Repeat  the 
treatment  every  other  day.  Keep  the 
stall  floor  clean  and  dry.  Let  the.  horse 
run  on  pasture  for  a  few  months  in  the 
Summer  if  he  is  not  needed  for  work. 


Knuckling 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
four-year-old  mare  that  “knuckled  over” 
with  her  left  hind  ankle?  We  cannot 
find  anything  wrong  with  her  kidneys, 
hip,  stifle  or  ankle.  When  we  back  her 
out  of  her  stall  she  often  knuckles  over, 
and  she  will  raise  up  her  leg  as  if  it  hurt 
her,  but  when  she  does  it  on  the  road, 
going  downhill,  she  goes  on  as  if  it  never 
happened.  She  is  not  lame  ;  at  least  very 
little,  if  any.  Have  been  washing  ankle 
with  hot  wormwood. .  one  ounce,  steeped 
in  one  quart  cider  vinegar,  with  handful 
of  salt.  ir.  c.  a. 

New  York. 

Stop  the  present  treatment  and  have 
the  mare  shod  with  a  shoe  having  heels, 
and  that  is  beveled  over  at  the  toe  to  give 
“rolling  motion”  instead  of  having  a  toe 
calk.  When  this  ha*  been  done,  give  the 
fetlock  joint  and  back  tendons  a  thor¬ 
ough  hand-rubbing  three  times  a  day ; 
then  wrap  the  joint  with  cotton  batting, 
put  on  smoothly,  and  kept  in  place  bv 
means  of  a  Derby  bandage.  If  a  month 
of  this  treatment  does  not  suffice,  we 
should  advise  clipping  off  the  hair  and 
applying  a  blister  to  the  joint  and  ten¬ 
dons.  ' 


.Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  6. — Berkshires.  T.  B.  Mackes- 
sie  and  Milton  Thomas,  Reading  Fair 
Grounds,  Reading,  Pa. 

August  13. — Berkshires.  Annual  Bred 
Sow  Sale,  Sycamore  Farms,  Douglasville, 
Pa.  Carl  Wallace,  manager. 

September  12. — Ilolsteins.  Zelden  Rust 
Herd  Dispersal.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  E. 
M.  Hastings  Company,  sales  managers. 

September  22. — Aberdeen -Angus.  East¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  sale.  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
Springfield,  Mass.  F.  W.  Burnham, 
.Greenfield,  Mass.,  secretary. 

October  19. — Ilolsteins.  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty  Breeders’  sale.  West  Chester,  Pa.  C. 
J.  Garrett  and  E.  C.  Brinton,  managers. 

November  10. — TTolsteins.  Waukesha 
Countv  Holstein  Breeders’  Fall  Classic 
Sale,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

February  21-22,  1002. — Ilolsteins.  Iowa 
ITolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  annual  sale, 
Waterloo,  la. 


Coming  Farmers'  Meetings 

July  27-29. — Farmers’  Week  and  Poul¬ 
try  Convention.  Massachusetts  Agri’cul- 
utral  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

August  2. — “Every  Farmer  and  His 
Family”  Picnic,  Sandusky,  O. 

August  2-5. — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

August  9-13. — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Seattle,  Wash. 

August  17.— Ohio  Horticultural  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  Orchard  Heights  Farm, 
Ashland,  O. 

August  1G-19. — Annual  Farmers’  and 
Homemakers’  Week,  New  Hampshire  Col¬ 
lege,  Durham,  N.  II. 

November  23-25 — American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  annual  convention,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 


|  .’.  GUERNSEYS  | 

Edgewater GUERNSEYS 

Don’t  forget  that  if  you  are  selling  your  milk  on 
butter-fat  basis  or  contemplating  a  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  wo  have  a  line  lot  of  bull  calves  for 
sale  from  liigh-produeing  dams  and  sired  by,  such 
bull  as  Hose  Noble  20427,  a  son  of  No  I’lus Ultra,  dam, 
Florham  Rosy,  621  lbs.  fat,  Class  C.  11.  Q.  of  Edge- 
water  22031,  a  grandson  of  Gov.  ..f  the  Chene,  dam 
Dairy  Maid  of  the  Friquet,  6.96  lbs.  fat.  Royal  R  ol 
Kdgewater,  a  grandson  of  Miranda  of  Mapleton 
dam,  Imp.  Rose  Ill.  of  the  Adams,  545  lbs.  fat.  Also 
open  and  bred  heifers.  1’rices  reasonable. 

BENHAM  &  MeCLURE  -  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  “Sales  List”  in  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  $150  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureuujof  Animal  Industry. 

W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  dams,  from  a  clean 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  One  ready  for  service. 
Two  eight  and  one  six  months  old.  Prices, 
8150-8800.  Write  for  particulars. 

1*.  F.  Htaplcs,  Mgr.,  East  llolliston.  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  forsale 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Bl  eeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwooii  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  t  hat  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW„  DAIRY  FARMS.  22  S.  32d  SI..  Phil*.,  P«. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "KE  PLUS  ULTRA. "  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
Ilian  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


SALE  One  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

19  months  old,  No.  65129.  One  Regintered  Guern¬ 
sey  Heifer,  9inos.  old.  No.  111956.  Both  tuberculin 
tested.  These  are  handsome  foundation  stock  and 
price  is  right.  No  use  for  them. 

EDWARD  GIBSON,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Phone— 2130J  Eatontown 


BEECHFORD  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  for  sale  Bull  calves  from  3  months  to  12  mouths 
of  age.  They  have  excellent  breeding  and  dams  have 
or  are  making  good  A.  R.  records.  They  are  priced 
to  sell.  Write  for  sales  list.  Herd  under  Federal  su¬ 
pervision.  BEECHFORD  FARMS.  Mount  Tremper,  Ulster  Co  .  N  T. 


FRITZLYN  GUERNSEYS 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA  ASM  FRANK  ROSE,  20342,  A.  R.  Breed¬ 
ing  Bulls,  2  to  14  mos.  old.  Pr’ces  reasonable.  Write 
t  day  for  sale  list,  pedigrees, and  story  of  herd  witli 
photos.  WM.  F.  FRETZ,  lMpersvllle,  l’ciinu. 


ForSale  Reg.Guernsey Bull 

mos.  old,  from  Advanced  Registry  Stock.  Guaranteed. 
Price,  81  OO,  express  prepaid  within  100  miles.  A  real 

bargain.  WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chathim,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  T. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigreer 

Sraithvillc  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  YorW 


BULL  CALVES  sired  Lane 

vHLYtO  water  Ultimas 
out'of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawling,  N.  ¥ 


1 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers,  past  I  yr.  old,  81  Oh¬ 
io  2-yr.  ol(l  springers,  S I  To. 
10  close  springer  cows,  #200. 
'Prices  on  high  record  eowsand 
heifers  on  request..  15  calves, 
1  to  6  mos.  old,  $75  to  $S>0.  l.i 
registered  bulls.  6  to  18  mos., 
from  875  up.  75  grade  Hol- 
steins  at  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  SI 5. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tnlly.N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

For  sale,  five  rows,  three  of  which  have  A.  R.  O.  rec¬ 
ords,  one  old  bull,  and  a  young  bull,  together  with 
two  yearling  heifers.  Will  sell  at  prices  that  will 
surprise  you.  All  passed  tuboreuline  test  last  spring. 
Everything  clean  and  first-class,  with  till  papers. 

B.  E  MILLER  -  Hudson,  N.Y. 


Hof’Ueln-Krlenian  llcifer  nn<)  Hu II  (’nlven.  Pure  tired  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  indivhtnals  and  breeding 
Hep:.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  ior$7,S00 

OwIs-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head— Accredited  Herd 

Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


Sophia  Tormentor’s  Bulls 

4  mos.  to  2  yrs.  old.  Extra  well  grown.  Double 
grandsons  of  Pogis  99.  Dams  made  over  628  lbs.  of 
85%  Butter  as  2yr.-old,  class  A  A.  84  lbs.  fat  in  l’nio. 
as  4  yr.-old.  Their  sire  is  a  son  of  Sophia  14,  sis¬ 
ter  to  Sophia  19.  the  Champion  of  them  all.  Will 
sell  ortradefor  Females  of  EqualBreeding.  Sendfor 
Pedigree  and  Photo.  JOHN  IMHOF,  Bridoewater,  Mass. 

Foreov  fa  Ml  o  Sell  or  exchange  for  poultry: 
•fClacj  V/ulllC  ye;l i-0l,l  Jersey  hull,  grandson 
imported  Lord  Glennieand  MeadowQneen  of  Allen¬ 
dale  11.  BENELLEN  FARM.  Wilmot  Road.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Fosterfieids  Registered  Jerseys  Hetre?HALdue  S 

nowon.  Heifer  calves.  Write  Fosterfieids,  P.  O.  Box 
1 7 8,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  X.  J.  Attractive  prices. 


f  ~ 

DOGS 

•  • 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dag  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

GermanShepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs 

Holstein  bulls.  Goodyoung  (’orkei  el*.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  K.  W  ATSON,  Box  1745,  Oakland,  Iowa 

“nW f!ne  German  Police  Pups  For  Sale 

Best  <if  pedigree;  from  imported  stock.  Dogs,  •200; 

Ritchos,  $1  26.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment. 

1*.  A.  K.  Armstrong,  Loiidonvillc,  Albuny  Co.,  N.Y. 


Harry  D.  Moore 

dealer  in  ull 


breeder  of  Fox  Hounds,  Scotch  Col¬ 
lies  and  Night  Hunting  Hogs,  and 

kinds  of  dogs.  SALISBURY,  VERMONT 


PEI>IGKEKI>  COLLIE  PUI’S,  the  intelligent  kind. 
NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Police,  Airedales  and  Irish  Terrier 
Pups.  Pedigreed  stock.  MEAD,  amknia,  New  York 

Two  Male  Collie  Pups  pr.  oona. ’boardman.  Rom«,  m.  v. 

AIDE'  n  A  I  DC  Farm  raised,  pedigreed  female 
r  v  1  IV  15  U r\  LL  J  pups,  8  weeks.  Oorang  blood 
from  both  sides.  88  F.  O.  B.  N.  TREBLE,  It.  3,  lloll.j,  N.  V. 

j  SHEEP  A 

Shropshire  Ewcn  Lambs 

and  Yearling  Rams 

sired  by  a  son  of  Butlar's  Corston  Royal.  Some  of 
our  lambs  gained  1  lb.  per  day  through  May,  on 
pasture  only.  S50  for  three  lambs,  crated. 

J.  S.  MORSE  -  Levanna,  New  York 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 
Lambs.  Reg.  Mouth  Down  Kwes  and  Ram  Lambs  Fin- 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  GlaustoNK,  N.  J. 

r.rO,|.  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
ruroait!  EWES.  Apply  OPHIIl  FARM,  l-nrdia.c,  S.Y. 


I  eg.  Shropshire  Ewes,  w .  ■  h  lambs.  Alsoyearling  rams 
by  imported  Sire.  HUBERT  C.  BEARDSLEY.  Montour  I  alls.  N.T. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  ££1  Ted 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washmgtonville.  N.  Y . 
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BERKS.  ’^ES 


STONE’S  BERK"  HIRES 

For  35  years  we  have  been  brefcmng  Berkshires 
on  this  farm  and  now  offer  some  of  the  best  bred 
Berkshires  in  New  York  at  reduced  prices. 
Twenty  gilts  sired  by  Epochal,  Superior,  Em¬ 
blem,  anti  other  boars,  and  bred  to  Real  Type  son. 
Epochal,  and  Symboleer  Real  Type  for  August 
and  September  farrow;  price  $50 ;  recorded  and 
shipped  in  July.  Weanling  pigs  two  months  old 
or  older  served  by  the  above  boars,  price  $20 
each;  either  sex;  recorded  and  express  paid 
within  1,000  miles.  Our  Berkshires  represent 
the  best  American  and  English  large  type. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y, 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Special  offering  of  gilts  and  tried  sqwv  safe  in  pig 
for  late  summer  and  fall  litters.  T"  ^yHSro  big  and 
stretchy.  Many  of  thorn  from  litfcsfoi!  twelve  to 
fifteen,  h.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  BoxlS,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Middlebrook  Farm  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs.  Both  sexes.  Six  and  eight  weeks  old. 
Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  May  and  dune  farrow. 
Prices  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

MIDDLEBROOK  FARM.  R.  D.  1,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symholeer's  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22iul,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  .1.  K.  W  AT  SO \,  Prop.,  Mnrblcdnlc,  Conn. 


Reg.  Berkshires  Black  and  White  Leghorn 

Chicks,  10c  each.  KOYAL1AKMS,  Rcrgey,  Penn. 


SWINE 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

Great  Oriw.  Sensation  2nd  Ih 
a  distinct  bi«  typo  boar, 
being  a  son  or  Great  Orion 
Sensation  .world 'b  champion* 
He  is  siring  some  womlerlul 
litters.  Sons  and  daughters 
well  as  Krandsons  and 
granddaughters  prove  his 
prepotency  for  size  ami 
quality.  Offering  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  unrelated  young 
boars  and  sows.  Many  of 
them  are  show  ring  material.  Stock  shipped  on  approval.  275  head 
to  choose  from.  Herd  immune.  Visit  or  write: 

GOBEL  FARMS  —  Annandale,  N.  J. 


DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

6_wks.  old.  Registered.  Orion  King  Cherry  and 
Kinderhook  strain.  Typy  and  vigorous.  $L5  to  $25 
each.  Money  back  on  receipt  of  pig  if  not  satisfied. 

L.  E.  BATES,  Mgr.  Gilbert  Roe  Estate,  Wappingers  Foils,  N.Y. 


D  U  R  O  O-J  B  R  S  E  Y  RIGS 
Defender-Volunteer  foundation.  Large  typo.  Select 
stock.  825  per  pair,  registered;  $20  t'— r-iir,  unregis¬ 
tered.  Two  Fine  Service  Boars,  18  month  Id,  $60  Each. 

F.  II.  CKAW'l’ORD  .  North  Fast,  l'a. 


,  ,,  I  p  r  C  n  vr  o  Young  pigs  for  sale  from 
DU1  UC-J  ei  y  S  noted  blood  lines.  Prices 

reasonable.  PERCY  E.  HICKS.  Sopt..  OLD  OAKS  FARM,  Runiion,  N.  .1. 


Poland -China  Swine  T,ui°<'ont^ 

tants.  Make  Inquiries.  Dr.  KNOX,  Danbury,  Conn. 


CHESTER  WHITE  AND  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Prize  winners.  *10  to  SI  5  each,  prepaid.  Address 

GKO.  F •  GRIFFIE  K.  ]>,  ft  ^icwville,  Pa. 


For Sale—Reg.  DurocSowPigs 

C.  M.  FALMGR  -  Valatie,  New  York 


For  Sale-100  Pigs— Berkshires&  Chester  Whites 

6  weeks.  $5.00  each.  House  Bros.,  Dushorc,  Pa. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.’h.  Eight  weeks  old,  $9  each.  Registered 
free.  LOUIS  II.  WILLS,  Youngstown,  New  Yoiik 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  forsale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 

-A.YRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  hull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CREST  MONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


GOATS 


Roselawn  Farm  mhr  Goatl 

Pure  Bred  and  Grades.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  A.  HALEY  *  Old  M-sfic,  Conn. 


Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks 

giving  5  qts.  and  Better.  S.  J.  SHARPIES.  R.  0.5,  Norristown,  P» 


j  «•.  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

High  Grades — HoIsHns  or  Guernseys 

fresh  or  near  by  springers.  Heavy  milkora.  Tuberculin 
tested.  One  or  linear  load.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

K.  D.  MeCLVKE  -  Cunumluigiiu,  New  York 

EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

Reg.  Jevsey  heifer  and  bull  calve*,  St.  Lambert,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Gamboge  Knight  breeding,  Chester  White 
pigs,  10-wks.-to-6-mos.-old.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circu¬ 
lar,  prices,  etc.  EDWAHB  WALTER.  Bo*  6GB.  Wist  Ctujltr,  fa. 
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Henhouse  Walls  of  Hollow  Tile 

In  building  a  poultry-house  24  ft.  wide, 
with  double  roof,  sides  about  6  ft.  high, 
would  it  be  practicable  to  build  such  side 
walls  with  hollow  concrete  blocks  if  the 
floor  and  foundation  are  concrete?  Would 
the  air  space  in  these  blocks  cause  the 
house  to  be  warm,  or  would  it  be  colder 
than  if  sides  were  made  of  lumber? 

Schenevus,  N.  Y.  w.  D.  G. 

Wood  is  undoubtedly  the  warmer  and 
drier  construction.  This  is  shown  quite 
conclusively  in  almost  any  small  village 
where  pieces  of  board  walk  alternate  with 
stretches  of  concrete.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  you  will  note  that  after  the  first 
snowfall  in  Autumn,  the  snow  will  re¬ 
main  on  the  board  walk,  but  will  almost 
immediately  melt  from  the  walk  of  con¬ 
crete,  showing  that  the  concrete  makes 
an  easier  path  for  the  heat  from  the 
ground  beneath  it  to  pass  up  through  and 
melt  the  snow.  The  board  walk,  being 
a  better  heat  insulator,  resists  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  ground  heat  up  through  it, 
and  consequently  the  snow  remains  un¬ 
limited  on  the  top. 

In  the  case  of  the  poultry-house  the 
heat  to  be  retained  is  on  the  inside  and 
the  lumber  construction,  if  good,  will  re¬ 
sist  its  passage  better  than  the  concrete, 
even  if  hollow,  for  an  air  space  can  be 
provided  as  well  in  the  wood  wall.  I  Ins 
space,  however,  should  be  filled  with  por¬ 
ous  material,  as  shavings,  to  prevent  in- 
terior  circulation.  The  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ames,  la.,  has  been 
doing  considerable  investigational  work 
in  regard  to  hollow  tile  construction  for 
farm  buildings,  and  has  numerous  plans 
of  poultry-houses,  etc.  These  plans  could 
very  easily  be  adapted  to  concrete  block 
construction,  if  so  desired,  and  are  pur¬ 
chasable  at  prices  running  from  five  cents 
up.  It  would  seem  worth  while  to  get 
their  fist,  from  which  a  selection  could 
be  made  to  meet  your  needs.  R-  h.  s. 


Frame  House  Covered  with  Concrete 

I  must  build  an  addition  to  my  stone 
residence.  The  new  part  will  be  frame. 
Is  it  possible  to  case  this  frame  part  in 
with  concrete,  say  3  or  4  in.  thick  .  \N  ill 
such  a  sheet  of  concrete  crack  if  reinforced 
with  woven  fencing  wire?  For  me  this 
would  be  much  cheaper  than  stucco  or 
brick  or  weatherboarding,  and  it  seems 
to  me  much  better.  s-  M.  L. 

York  Springs,  Pa. 

It  is  probably  possible  to  use  concrete 
in  this  way,  which  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  heavy  stucco,  but  I  can  see  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  trying  to  use  it.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  use  a  frame  structure,  why  not 
brace  it  securely  and  cover  with  stucco  t 
If  properly  done  a  good  job  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  while  I  would  look  upon  the  plan 
outlined  as  somewhat  of  a  gamble,  at  the 
same  time  requiring  a  great  deal  more 
concrete  than  would  the  stucco  covering. 
The  application  that  you  speak  of  would 
require  the  use  of  a  form,  and  would  have 
to  be  applied  in  successive  courses.  These 
breaks,  coupled  w  th  the  difficulty  of 
placing  concrete'  in  such  a  narrow  form, 
would  be  likely  to  result  in  disappoint¬ 
ment.  If  objection  is  made  to  the  stucco 
finish,  why  hot  make  a  monolithic  wall 
of  concrete,  or  use  concrete  blocks?  The 
inside  walls  could  then  be  furred  out  and 
finished  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of 
the  house.  Either  of  these  suggestions  I 
would  consider  better  than  the  plan  as 
originally  outlined.  R-  H.  8. 


Repairing  Leaky  Tank 

Can  you  advise  me  what  to  coat  a 
wooden  windmill  tank  with  inside  to  make 
it.  tight  and  not  flavor  the  water?  This 
tank  holds  720  gals.,  is  2  in.  white  pine, 
smaller  at  the  top  than  the  bottom  ;  not 
used  during  the  Winter.  Two  or  three 
staves  have  rotted  half  way  up  in  tank, 
spots  size  of  one’s  hand,  which  may  go 
in  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch.  Last  sea¬ 
son  I  calked  some  joints  with  cotton  and 
white  lead,  also  used  a  bag  of  cement, 
part  in  crack  and  balance  mixed  thin  was 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  tank.  This  helped 
quite  a  little,  but  it  seems  to  me  there 
should  be  some  material  that  I  could  use 
to  give  it  a  stout  coat*or  two  and  make 
it  tight,  and  save  the  tank  from  further 
decay,  as  the  wood  is  not  in  particularly 
bad  condition  yet.  I  do  not  like  a  con¬ 
tinual  dripping  around  the  mill  frame. 
The  round  galvanized  hoops  seem  tight. 

Patchogue,  N.  Y.  J.  c.  G. 

It  will  probably  be  very  difficult  to 
coat  the  inside  of  the  tank  with  anything 
that  will  effectually  stop  the  leaking,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  surface  to  which  the 
preparation  is  applied  will  be  wet  or 
damp,  preventing  it  from  penetrating.  A 
paint  made  from  Portland  cement  and 
linseed  oil  has  been  used  with  good  euc- 
cess  in  stopping  leaks  in  galvanized  iron 
tanks  and  metal  roofs,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  useful  in  this  case,  provided  a 
sufficiently  dry  surface  can  be  obtained 
for  its  application.  Some  of  the  as- 
phaltum  roof  paints  would  also  be  good, 
as  they  are  more  or  less  elastic  as  well  as 
waterproof. 

The  rotted  portions  can  be  repaired  by 
carefully  cleaning  out,  filling  the  cavity 
with  plastic  roofing  cement  and  tacking 
a  patch  of  galvanized  iron  over  the  repair, 


making  sure  that  the  space  beneath  the 
iron  is  well  filled,  and  that  the  edges  of 
the  opening  are  well  coated  with  the  ce¬ 
ment  used,  and  that  the  iron  is  closely 
nailed  down.  k.  h.  s. 


Trouble  with  Gas  Engine 

I  have  a  gas  engine,  two-cycle,  one 
cylinder,  speed  from  5  to  8  r.p.m.  This 
engine  has  a  good  compression  and  a 
good  set  of  batteries,  good,  new  coil, 
makes  a  good  spark,  but  I  have  a  hard 
time  to  start  the  engine,  from  one-half  to 
an  hour  to  get  it  started.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  time  it?  lias  no  gears  or 
governors ;  has  neither  an  intake  valve 
nor  exhaust  valve.  All  the  air  it  receives 
is  through  the  gas  mixer.  t.  w.  d. 

Barnard,  N.  Y. 

The  two-cycle  engine,  while  extremely 
simple  in  design,  is  not  so  simple  in  oper¬ 
ation,  and  at  best  is  sometimes  erratic  in 
running.  Unlike  the  ordinary  four-cycle 
gasoline  engine,  which  first  draws  a 
charge  into  the  cylinder,  then  at  the  next 
instroke  of  the  piston  compresses  it,  at 
the  third  stroke  ignites  and  expands  it, 
producing  power  or  turning  effort  and  at. 
the  fourth  stroke  exhausts  the  burned 
gases,  using  up  lour  strokes  of  the  piston 
in  this  cycle  of  events,  the  two-cycle  type 
attempts  to  accomplish  all  this  in  two 
strokes  of  the  piston. 


local  blacksmith.  The  accompanying 
sketch  gives  the  idea,  but  the  dimensions 
Can  best  be  supplied  by  the  man  using 
the  hitch.  We  have  found  that  a  3-ft. 
stub  tongue  is  the  handiest  length  for 
turning  at  the  ends,  and  that  malleable 
iron  strips  %  in.  thick  by  3%  in.  wide 
will  give  the  best  service.  It  will  also  be 
less  trouble  to  work  into  shape  than  some 
of  the  harder  metals. 

Although  we  have  always  considered 
drawing  the  planter  a  rather  trifling  job 
to  offer  such  powerful  machinery,  there 
have  been  times  when  one  of  the  houses 
was  sick  that  we  were  obliged  to  consider 
using  the  tractor.  As  we  make  a  practice 
of  leaving  an  8-ft.  headland  it  was  no 
trouble  turning  at  the  ends;  this  outfit  is 
actually  shorter  than  when  the  team  is 
used.  It  is  possible  to  get  the  rows  very 
straight  and  even,  although  of  course  this 
depends  mostly  on  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  W.  8.  M. 
should  not  succeed  in  planting  with  trac¬ 
tor  power  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  F.  H.  tt. 


Water  Supply  for  House 

Herewith  is  a  sketch  of  our  present 
water  supply.  The  well  is  <a  dug  wrell  38 
ft.  deep,  the  elevation  of  the  hill  about 
10  ft.  per  100  ft.;  line  of  total  elevation, 
including  lift  of  pump,  268  ft.  We  want 
to  put  in  a  reservoir  on  the  hill  or  a 
tank  in  the  cellar,  depending  on  which  is 
cheaper  and  better,  the  pump  to  be  driven 
by  a  gasoline  engine  and  furnish  power 
for  a  washing  machine,  churn,  etc.  We 
should  need  about  10-bbl.  tank  or  reser¬ 
voir  for  a  week’s  supply.  The  well  does 
not  have  a  strong  supply  of  -water  in  a 


To  permit  this  the  crank  case  is  built 
tight  and  the  carburetor  attached  to  it,  so 
that  the  gases  are  first  drawn  into  the 
crank  case  On  the  down  stroke  of  the 
piston  they  are  compressed  here  and  es¬ 
cape  through  a  by-pass  to  a  point  above 
the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  forcing  out  the 
burned  gases  and  providing  a  fresh 
charge  of  fuel  to  be  compressed  and  ig- 
•  nited  on  tlie  next  upstroke  As  suggested 
above,  this  somewhat  complex  operation 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  trouble,  necessi¬ 
tating  that  everything  be  about  right  to 
get  the  best  service 

If  you  are  sure  that  the  electrical 
equipment  of  the  engine  is  O.  lv.,  that 
it  is  not  short-circuited  in  some  way 
when  the  spark  is  retarded  in  starting, 
and  that  the  plug  used  is  clean  and  work¬ 
ing  properly,  examine  your  crank  shaft 
bearings  and  note  whether  the  oil  is 
blown  out  of  them  or  whether  there  is  a 
hissing  sound  here  when  the  engine  is 
turned  over.  If  you  find  this  it  indicates 
that  the  bearings  are  worn  and  that  there 
is  a  leak  there  which  loses  your  crank 
case  compression.  Compression  in  the 
cylinder  may  be  excellent,  yet  the  engine 
will  fail  to  work  if  there  is  poor  compres¬ 
sion  in  the  crank  case.  Try  using  a 
heavy  cup  grease  here,  filling  the  bearing 
full  to  help  hold  compression. 

There  are  no  half-time  gears  on  a  two- 
cycle  motor,  and  the  ignition  is  frequently 
timed  by  a  commutator  on  the  crank 
shaft.  To  advance  the  spark  move  the 
spark  lever  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
rotation  of  the  commutator.  When  the 
engine  is  running  advance  the  spark  grad¬ 
ually  until  the  engine  runs  at  its  best. 
As  a  help  in  starting  prime  the  motor 
with  some  high-test  gasoline,  see  that  the 
spark  plug  is  dry  and  clean,  and  that  the 
electrical  equipment  is  working  properly, 
then  crank  up  smartly,  first  retarding  the 
spark  to  insure  against  injury. 

R.  ir. s. 


dry  season.  Which  of  the  various  systems 
will  be  best  at  a  corresponding  outlay  of 
money  and  convenience?  L.  J.  II. 

Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

If  water  is  needed  only  in  the  small 
quantities  mentioned,  approximately  1  ya 
barrels  per  day,  it  is  probable  that  one 
of  the  small  hydro-pneumatic  systems 
could  be  installed  as  cheaply  as  any  sys¬ 
tem.  The  tank  could  be  put  in  the  cellar, 
where  it  would  be  cool  and  would  require 
very  little  piping,  lessening  the  cost  here. 

Unless  the  water  stands  at  a  good 
height  in  the  well  it  will  probably  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  locate  the  pump  directly  over 
the  well,  permitting  the  cylinder  to  be 
placed  within  suction  distance.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  10  feet  of 
water  is  maintained  in  the  well  the  pump 
could  be  placed  in  the  house  basement  and 
a  ditch  dug  through  for  the  suction  pipe. 

Where  so  little  water  is  necessary,  a 
nice  arrangement  would  be  to  install  one 
of  the  electric  lighting  plants  and  then 
use  one  of  the  automatic  electric  pumps, 
pumping  water  from  the  well  whenever  a 
faucet  was  opened.  If  other  current  is 
available  an  outfit  of  this  kind  can  be 
used,  provided  the  well  is  so  located  that 
the  pump  can  be  placed  within  suction  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  water.  R.  H.  s. 


Tractor  on  Potato  Planter 

Have  you  had  any  experience  in  using 
a  potato  planter  with  a  tractor?  We 
haven’t  a  horse  on  the  place,  do  all  our 
plowing,  cultivating,  etc.,  with  tractors. 
But  when  it  came  to  the  potato  planter 
we  were  stumped,  and  finally  hooked  on 
our  neighbor’s  cattle,  with  the  result  that 
our  potatoes  are  so  crooked  in  the  row 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  spray  them 
or  cultivate  them  with  machinery,  or  at 
least  it  looks  so  at  the  present  time.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  a  tractor  should 
not  handle  a  potato  planter.  But  how? 
Has  anyone  tried  it,  with  success,  and, 
if  so,  what  sort  of  a  hitch  was  necessary 
to  do  the  trick?  We  shall  be  too  late  to 
profit  by  the  information  this  year,  but  I 
raise  the  point  while  the  subject  is  still 
fresh,  so  we  may  be  ready  next  time. 

Connecticut.  Walter  s.  marsland. 

This  problem  of  adjusting  the  height  of 
the  planter  hitch  to  the  drawbar  of  a 
tractor  can  be  solved  with  the  help  of  the 


Power  from  Automobile  Motor 

I  have  an  automobile  that  I  would  like 
to  use  for  pumping  water  and  sawing 
wood.  Can  you  tell  me  in  detail  the  best 
method  to  harness  this  motor  so  as  to 
get  the  most  efficient  power?  Would  it 
be  better  to  leave  the  motor  in  the  chassis 
or  remount  it  on  a  special  frame?  The 
transmission  is  two  speeds  forward,  gear 
shift.  H.  B.  c. 

Skillman,  N.  J. 

If  the  motor  base  carries  projecting 
ears  or  side  numbers  which  bolt  to  the 
chassis  it  can  probably  be  removed  from 
the  chassis  to  good  advantage  and  bolted 
to  skids  made  from  hardwood  planks,  the 
width  of  the  planks  used  depending  upon 
the  depth  of  the  crankcase  of  the  motor. 
I  have  seen  a  light  four-cylinder  auto 
motor  mounted  on  a  frame  made  of  about 
14x2-ins.  iron  bent  to  form  legs  beneath 
the  motor.  This  makes  a  little  difficult 
job  for  the  home  shop,  however. 

The  gasoline  tank  can  be  mounted  at 
the  rear  slightly  above  the  carburetor 
and  the  radiator  fastened  in  front  of  its 
old  location.  The  throttle  and  spark  con¬ 
trol  can  be  arranged  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  place  on  the  side.  If  a  governor 
is  used  the  throttle  control  will  of  course 
go  to  that.  If  used  for  pumping  water 
the  governor  could  be  dispensed  with,  ns 
the  load  would  be  steady,  and  so  light  for 
the  engine  that  it  could  be  carried  with 
a  partially  closed  throttle,  preventing  the 
tendency  to  race  even  when  the  load  was 
released.  With  wood  sawing  it  would 
probably  require  a  governor,  or  have  the 
throttle  manually  controlled.  A  manual 
control  can  be  provided  by  using  a  coil 
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spring,  such  as  is  used  to  close  screen 
doors,  attached  to  the  throttle  in  such  a 
way  as  to  close  it.  A  cord  can  then  be 
attached  to  the  throttle  and  carried  to 
the  saw  table,  permitting  the  throttle  to 
be  opened  as  desired  by  the  man  operat¬ 
ing  the  saw.  If  the  speed  at  any  time 
tends  to  become  excessive  the  throttle  will 
immediately  close  upon  release  of  the  cord. 

The  transmission  and  clutch  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  a  belt  pulley  fastened  directly 
to  the  flywheel  of  the  motor.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  motor  will  be  suit¬ 
able  for  light  loads  only,  as  an  automobile 
engine  is  not  designed  for  heavy  duty  at 
full  load.  Furthermore,  the  bearing  and 
the  flywheel  is  not  designed  to  carry  the 
side  pull  that  the  belt  will  impose  upon 
it  and  might  give  trouble  from  heating  if 
loaded  heavily. 

One  of  the  smaller  truck  governors,  ob¬ 
tainable  from  your  garage  man,  could 
probably  be  arranged  to  drive  from  the 
cam  shaft  of  your  motor  if  you  desire  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  installing  a  gov¬ 
ernor.  R.  H.  8. 


Waterproofing  for  Cistern 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  tar  preparation  for  coating  over 
the  inside  of  a  large  reservoir  or  cistern? 
Also  tell  me  the  advantages  of  that 
method  over  coating  it  with  cement. 

Washingtonvilie,  N.  Y.  w.  H.  b. 

Tt  is  understood  from  your  letter  that 
you  have  a  large  concrete  cistern  that  is 
leaking,  either  through  cracks  or  seeping 
through  a  poorly  prepared  wall.  If  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  roofing  pitches  will  remedy  your 
trouble.  If  the  concrete  has  cracked,  due 
to  too  rapid  drying,  and  will  again  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  air,  a  coating  of  cement  grout 
is  likely  to  prove  unsatisfactory;  if  to  be 
kept  constantly  covered  with  water,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  give  better  results. 

The  following  has  been  used  by  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service  for 
waterproofing.  The  concrete  was  cleaned 
and  dried  and'  paraffin  which  had  been 
previously  boiled  to  drive  off  the  water 
was  applied  hot  with  a  brush  and  driven 
into  the  pores  with  the  flame  of  a  gaso¬ 
line  torch.  This  treatment  was  used  on 
the  horizontal  surfaces.  The  vertical 
surfaces  were  given  successive  applica¬ 
tions  of  water  and  soap  solutions.  The 
alum  solution,  which  was  applied  first 
and.  worked  in  with  a  stiff  brush,  was 
made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  alum 
per  gallon  of  hot  water.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  by  a  solution  made 
by  dissolving  %  lb.  of  castile  soap  in  a 
gallon  of  hot  water.  The  temperature  of 
both  of  these  washes  was  maintained  at 
100  degrees  F.  during  the  application. 

R.  H.  8. 


Crack  Filler  for  Veranda 

I  have  a  veranda  floor  0x30  ft.,  match 
boards.  It  has  been  laid  a  great  many 
years.  A  poor  mechanic  laid  it.  as  the 
cracks  are  very  wide,  and  the  nicest 
way  to  fill  it  would  be  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  stuff  forming  a  batter  the  con¬ 
sistency  for  pancakes,  which  could  be 
poured  in  the  cracks.  It  would1  take  a 
large  quantity  of  it.  something  that 
would  harden  up  readily  and  could  be 
painted  over  if  desired.  Can  you  give 
a  suggestion?  T.  F.  M. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No  doubt  the  trouble  with  your  floor 
is  due  to  wide  boards  being  used,  and 
these  laid  green,  so  that  after  laying 
shrinkage  took  place,  causing  the  wide 
cracks  mentioned ;  the  floor  may  have 
been  laid  perfectly  tight  when  put  down. 
This  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  a  skilled  painter,  who  advised  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  your  floor : 

Mix  together  one-third  boiled  linseed 
oil,  one-thirdi  turpentine,  one-third  japan 
drier.  To  this  add  enough  red  dog  flour 


Hitch  to  Connect  Tractor  with  Potato 
Clan  ter 


or  other  (‘heap  flour  to  make  a  putty-like 
paste.  Whiting  can  be  used  in  place 
of  the  flour  if  desired.  This  paste  is  then 
used  to  fill  the  cracks.  Before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  cracks  they  sMkild  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  a  priming  coat  of 
paint  or  linseed  oil  applied  and  worked 
well  down  into  the  crack.  This  is  to  seal 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  preventing  the  oil 
in  the  crack  filler  from  being  absorbed  by 
the  dry  wood.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
oil  in  the  filler  will  be  soaked  up  by  the 
wood  and  the  filler,  instead  of  hardening 
as  it  Should,  will  be  crumbly.  After  the 
filler  has  hardened,  paint  or  other  finish 
can  be  put  on  over  it.  If  desired  the 
filler  can  be  tinted  by  the  addition  of  pig¬ 
ment;  when  mixing.  r.  h.  s. 


“No  s ah.  Ah  don’t  neber  ride  on  dem 
things,”  said  an  old  colored  woman  look¬ 
ing  in  on  the  merry-go-round.  “Why,  de 
other  day  I  seen  dat  Johnson  boy  git  on 
an’  ride  as  much  as  a  dollah’s  worth,  an’ 
when  he  git  off  I  sez  to  him,  ‘Yo’  spent 
yo’  money,  but  whar  yo’  been?’” — Tor¬ 
onto  Farmers’  Sun. 
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The  Bull  and  the  Treadmill 

The  Montana  Experiment  Station 
(Bozeman)  issues  Circular  93,  in  which 
are  given  accounts  of  some  experiments 
in  working  bulls.  As  everyone  knows, 
the  billl  needs  exercise,  and  various  plans 
for  giving  it  to  him  are  practiced.  The 
Montana  people  found  that  a  treadmill 
gives  the  bull  what  he  needed,  and  kept 
him  in  good  condition  : 

During  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1917  a 
valuable  two-year-old  Holstein  bull  on 
the  experiment  station  farm  became  quite 
unruly.  To  keep  the  animal  tractable 
and  in  good  phyeicial  condition,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  work  him  in  a  treadmill.  A  one- 
horse  machine  of  the  flat-treadle  type  was 
obtained,  on  which  an  extra  strong  rack 
was  built  for  holding  the  bull.  At  first 
he  objected  to  entering  the  rack  on  the 
mill ;  but,  learning  that  he  could  not  get 
away,  he  took  liis  place,  and  since  then 
has  not  offered  any  resistance.  By  start¬ 
ing  the  mill  slowly  at  first,  by  releasing 
the  hand  brake,  he  soon  learned  to  work. 
As  the  treadmill  was  originally  made  for 
a  horse,  it  was  governed  at  a  speed  too 
fast  for  the  bull.  This  necessitated  mak¬ 
ing  a  governor  that  would  be  effective  at 
low  speed.  A  governor  of  an  old  self¬ 
feed  threshing  machine  was  reconstructed 
and  proved  quite  satisfactory.  After  the 
bull  had  learned  to  work,  the  treadmill 
was  belted  to  a  line  shaft,  to  which  other 
machines  were  attached. 

During  the  first  Fall  and  "Winter  the 
bull  was  worked  a  few  minutes  almost 
every  day  at  running  a  feed  cutter  and  a 
root  slice!’. 

In  the  Fall  of  1918  a  mechanical  milker 
was  installed,  and  the  bull  was  given  a 
trial  at  running  the  vacuum  pump.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  idle  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  he  was  not  able  to  stand  the  work 
for  the  entire  milking  period.  A  gasoline 
engine  was  used  to  relieve  him  toward 
the  end  of  each  period  until  he  became 
accustomed  to  the  task.  For  a  time  some 
trouble  was  experienced  in  keeping  him 
working  while  the  men  were  operating  the 
milkers.  He  found  that  if  he  placed  his 
toes  in  the  cracks  between  the  boards  in 
the  rack,  the  machine  would  stop.  To 
prevent  his  doing  this  the  cracks  were 
filled,  making  the  inside  of  the  rack 
smooth.  lie  also  learned  that  by  backing 
against  the  cross-bar  which  kept*  him  in 
the  rack  he  could  stop  the  machine.  For 
fear  he  would  tear  out  his  ring  if  his 
lead  rope  was  tied  fast,  a  light  rope, 
snapped  to  his  ring,  was  run  through  a 
imlley  to  a  weight  which  rested  upon  the 
floor  when  he  was  in  position,  but  this 
scheme  failed  to  keep  him  from  stopping. 
Then  an  automatic  shipper  was  made. 
This  device  is  set  across  the  rack  behind 
the  bull  (at  A,  Fig.  3S7),  and  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  when  he  stops  walking  his 
thighs  bring  pressure  upon  the  mechan¬ 
ism,  which  recoils  and  x-eleases  a  spring 
which  gives  him  a  sharp  slap  on  the  rump. 
As  the  bull  hastens  forward  from  the  pun¬ 
ishment  received,  the  flapper  automatic¬ 
ally  cocks  itself  and  is  ready  for  the  next 
offense.  After  trying  to  stop  the  machine 
a  few  times,  the  bull  learned  the  conse¬ 
quences,  and  since  then  no  trouble  has 
been  experienced. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  bull  has 
furnished  the  power  twice  each  day  for 
operating  a  vacuum  pump  for  three  single 
units.  Three  times  during  this  period  it 
was  necessary  to  resort  to  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  for  power  for  short  intervals  because 
the  bull  became  lame.  The  time  required 
to  milk  the  herd,  which  has  averaged 
about  25  cows,  has  ranged  from  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes  for  each 
period.  With  the  tread  of  the  mill  on 
a  slope  of  22.4  per  cent,  or  22.4  ft.  rise 
in  100  ft.,  and  the  bull  traveling  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  mile  an  hour,  suf¬ 
ficient  power  has  been  generated  to  main¬ 
tain  the  required  vacuum  for  operating 
the  three  units.  At  the  time  the  bull  be¬ 
gan  running  the  milking  machine  he 
weighed  1,835  lbs.  After  12  months  of 
service  in  the  treadmill  he  weighed  2.060 
lbs.,  a  gain  of  225  lbs.  While  no  experi¬ 
ments  w’ere  conducted  to  determine  just 
how  much  more  feed  was  required  to  grow 
and  maintain  the  bull  while  working,  it 
would  seem  from  our  observation  that  the 
amount  was  very  slight.  The  exercise 
and  daily  handling  have  kept  the  bull 
tractable,  and  in  the  very  best  physical 
condition. 

The  time  required  to  oil.  start,  operate 
and  stop  the  treadmill  was  found  to  be  no 
greater  than  that  for  a  gasoline  engine 
when  the  time  required  tQ  keep  the  engine 
in  condition  was  considered.  The  tread¬ 
mill  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  and 
so  easy  to  operate  with  a  well-trained  bull 
that  the  men  doing  the  work  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  use  the  gasoline  engine  for  power. 

It  was  found  that  the  bull  developed 
about  three-quarters  of  one  horsepower. 


Desirable  Henhouse  and  Hoghouse 

1.  How  can  I  make  a  comfortable 
chicken  house  for  about  200  birds?  2. 
Could  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  paying 
pig  house  for  about  30  pigs?  d.  n. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  ,T. 

1j  A  poultry  house  18x35  ft.  will  shel¬ 
ter  up  to  200  fowls.  It  may  be  built  with 
ordinary  double-pitch  roof,  with  one  of 


unequal  span,  the  short  rafters  in  front, 
or  with  a  single  pitch,  shed  rdof.  Raft¬ 
ers  for  latter  would  have  to  be  rather 
heavy,  however,  and  the  unequal  span 
type  is  most  popular.  Such  a  house 
should  face  a  little  to  the  southeast,  be 
8  or  9  ft.  high  in  front  and  about  5  ft. 
high  in  the  rear.  All  sides  but  the  front 
should  be  wind-tight.  If  walls  arc  of 
matched  stuff,  single  thickness  is  suf¬ 
ficient  ;  otherwise,  double  boarding  or 
clapboarding  over  building  paper  will 
make  air-tight  walls.  About  one-third  of 
the  front  should  be  open  or  filled  by  win¬ 
dows  that  can  be  removed  in  the  Summer 
time  and  dropped  back  for  about  a  foot 
at  the  top  for  ventilation  during  cold 
weather.  To  prevent  the  air  from  enter¬ 
ing-  at  the  side  opening  when  windows 
are  so  dropped  back,  V-shaped  boards  are 
cut  to  fit.  against  the  sides  of  the  sash, 
thus  forcing  all  the  air  to  enter  over  the 
tops.  These,  from  their  &hape,  are  called 
hopper  sides.  Windows  should  reach 
from  within  about  2  ft.  from  the  floor  to 
near  the  plate,  and  should’  be  sufficient  in 


number  to  flood  the  interior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  with  sunlight.  Concrete  floors  are 
best. 

2.  I  cannot  advise  as  to  buildings  for 
pigs,  but  Bulletin  242,  from  the  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Madison,  Wis., 
will  give  you  some  hints  along  that  line. 
Your  own  station  in  New  Brunswick  will 
also  be  able  to  give  you  valuable  help  in 
advising  as  to  poultry  and  hoghouses 
suited  to  your  locality  and  conditions. 

M.  is.  D. 


A  Discussion  of  Henhouses 

I  would  like  to  see  a  discussion  on 
what  would  be  the  best  height  and  depth 
of  henhouses.  I  have  a  plan  from  Cor¬ 
nell  of  a  laying-house  20x24 ;  the  studs 
are  9  ft.  high  in  front  and  5  ft.  in  the 
rear.  One  man  has  one  house  9  ft.  high 
.in  front  and  5  ft.  in  rear  which  he  claims 
is  too  high  and  cold.  Last  Fall  the  same 
man  built  a  house  20  ft.  deep,  8  ft.  high  in 
front,  and  4  ft.  in  the  rear.  Then  there 
is  another  who  claims  20  ft.  is  too  deep, 
and  must  be  too  high,  and  that  a  10-ft. 
depth  is  best.  What  really  is  best  for  a 
cold  climate  where  one  has  as  low  as  20 
'degrees  below  zero?  R.  R.  E. 

Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Opinions  among  amateurs  and  profes¬ 
sionals  alike  differ  as  to  what  is  best,  for 
there  is  no  plan  best  suited  to  all  con¬ 
ditions,  apd  each  thinks  well  of  what  has 
proven  desirable  in  his  own  experience 
or  under  his  own  observation.  None  ap¬ 
preciate  better  than  those  best  qualified 
to  speak  with  authority  that  the  end  of 
knowledge  in  poultry  culture  has  not 


been  reached,  and  that  dogmatism  is  as 
much  out  of  place  here  as  elsewhere.  Old- 
fashioned  poultry-houses  were  made  nar¬ 
row  and  long ;  why,  I  do  not  know.  Not 
that  they  might  better  admit  light  and 
air,  certainly,  for  they  were  usually  dark 
and  close.  Probably  that  intangible  thing 
known  as  fashion  governed  here,  as  it 
does  in  the  matter  of  height  of  heels  be¬ 
neath  ladies’  shoes.  A  long,  narrow 
building  requires  more  material  in  its 
walls,  for  a  given  floor  space,  than  a  deep 
one  does ;  hence  is  more  expensive  to 
build.  It  also  keeps  its  occupants  near 
the  windows  in  front  and  in  drafts  that  a 
deeper  building  would  permit  them  to 
get  away  from.  It  does  have  the  advan¬ 
tage,  however,  of  permitting  sunlight  to 
penetrate  to  the  rear  without  an  unduly 
high  front.  It  also  gives  a  short  span 
for  the  rafters. 

A  deep  building,  from  16  to  20  ft.  in 
depth,  is  cheaper  to  build  ;  warmer  in  the 
rear,  where  the  perches  are  usually 
placed,  and  affords  the  advantages  of  an 


open  front  without  exposing  its  occupants 
to  cold  drafts  near  the  windows.  It  has 
the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  higher 
front  to  permit  the  direct  sunlight  to 
reach  the  rear,  thus  making  the  building 
coldey  than  a  lower  one  would  be ;  it  re¬ 
quires  heavier,  or  center  supported,  raft¬ 
ers;  is  not  so  well  suited  to  a  single 
slope,  shed  roof,  and  is  more  likely  to  be 
dark.  My  own  preference  is  for  the  deep 
house,  as  I  think  that  its  advantages 
outweigh  its  disadvantages.  What  is 
known  as  the  half-monitor  style  roof  per¬ 
mits  sunlight  to  reach  the  rear,  and  may 
be  used  if  thought  best.  This  is  the  saw¬ 
tooth  style  i-oof,  with  small,  vertical  win¬ 
dows  in  the  front  of  the  tooth.  If  such 
a  roof  is  not  used,  the  front  wall  neede 
to  be  S  or  9  ft.  high  to  permit  of  long 
windows,  with  their  tops  at  the  plate,  so 
th'at  the  sun’s  rays  may  strike  well  back 
toward  the  rear  of  the  house. 

The  poultry  authorities  at  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  would  be  the  last  to 
claim  that  they  are  infallible.  They  are 
making  continual  studies  of  the  different 
phases  of  the  subject,  and.  like  other  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  are  working  out  prob¬ 
lems  that  private  poultrymen  can  afford 
neither  the  time  nor  money  for.  The  work 
of!  all  these  stations  is  invaluable  to  poul¬ 
trymen,  but  none  of  them  considers  that 


they  have  said  the  last  word  on  any 
feature  of  poultry  keeping.  M.  B.  D. 


Blind  Hens 

What  makes  hens  'go  blind?  They  are 
healthy,  big  birds,  lay,  have  a  farm  to 
run  over,  have  everything  they  ought  to 
eat.  We  have  raised  chickens  12  years, 
and  never  had  any  such  disease  as  this. 
What  would  you  advise?  h.  a.  c. 

Vernon,  N.  Y. 

I  am  wholly  unable  Co  say  why  the  hens 
you  speak  of  go  blind,  and  am  inclined  to 
think  that  what  you  take  to  be  blindness 
is. simply  a  symptom  of  lack  of  muscular 
control  through  some  disease  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  nervous  system.  The  staggering  gait, 
running  into  obstacles,  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  apparent  blindness  may  be 
caused  by  such  nerve  disturbances.  Your 
fowls  may  suffer  from  worms.  It  will 
do  no  harm  to  administer  a  teaspoonful 
or  two  of  turpentine  to  one  of  these  sick 
birds,  mixing  it  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  castor  or  other  bland  oil,  and  following 
this  treatment  with  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
a  few  hours  later.  One  to  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  salts  dissolved  in  a  little  water 
will  constitute  a  dose.  If  worms  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  are  found,  the  tobacco 
treatment  spoken  of  in  these  columns  may 
be  given  the  flock.  M.  b.  d. 


Worms  in  Fowls 

I  find  lately  in  the  discharge  of  some  of 
my  chickens  long,  thin  worms.  Could 


you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause,  and  how  I 
can  get  rid  of  them?  A.  o. 

New  York. 

The  tobacco  treatment  for  intestinal 
worms  in  fowls  is  now  much  used.  It  is 
as  follows :  Steep  1  lb.  of  cut  tobacco 
stems  for  two  hours  in  enough  water  to 
cover.  Mix  liquid  and  stems  with  four 
quarts  of  mash.  Feed  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  to  birds  fasted  since  previ¬ 
ous  day.  Two  hours  later  feed  1  lb. 
Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed 
with  three  quarts  of  mash,  seeing  that 
each  bird  gets  its  share.  Remove  drop¬ 
pings  with  their  contained  worms  before 
the  fowls  can  reinfect  themselves  by  piek- 
ing  up  the  latter.  This  is  the  dosage  for 
100  fowls  ;  smaller  flocks  should  be  treated 
with  proportionate  amounts.  M.  B.  D. 


“Here  is  one  respect  in  which  a  live 
business  man  isn’t  like  a  tree.”  “What  is 
that?”  “If  he  remains  rooted  to  the  spot, 
he  can’t  branch  out.” — Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican. 
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Epsom  Salts  for  Hens;  Hens  with  Fits 

1.  What  amount  of  Epsom  salts  is  a 
dose  for  50  hens?  Did  you  ever  hear  that 
these  could  be  fed  at  regular  periods  and 
no  green  feed  fed  and  produce  good  re¬ 
sults?  If  this  can  be  done,  would  eggs 
be  as  fertile  to  set  as  eggs  from  hens  that 
had  the  green  feed?  2.  I  have  a  very 
valuable  Russian  Orloff  hen  that  seems 
to  have  fits.  Can  she  be  brought  out  of  it, 
and  is  she  fit  for  a  breeder  if  I  can? 

New  Hampshire.  B.  a.  J. 

1.  A  pound  of  salts  to  each  100  birds  is 
the  usual  dose  given  for  a  general  physic, 
and  the  occasional  use  of  salts  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  green  food  has  been  advocated, 
the  theory  being.  I  believe,  that  the  salts 
produced  the  same  clearing  out  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract  that  the  laxative  effect  of 
green  food  does.  I  am  unable  to  say  how 
nearly  correct  this  theory  is,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  defective.  Green  stuffs 
have  other  uses  in  the  economy  than 
serving  as  laxatives.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  use  of  salts  as  suggested  should 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  fertility  of 
the  eggs  laid. 

2.  These  “fits”  indicate  some  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  the 
bird,  due,  perhaps,  to  digestive  troubles  or 
to  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms.  I 
would  suggest  administering  n  teaspoonful 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  following  it 
a  little  later  with  another  of  castor  oil.  or 
the  two  may  be  given  together.  This 
would  disclose  the  presence  of  intestinal 
worms  if  any  are  present.  If  physically 
vigorous,  this  hen  may  be  used  in  the 
breeding  pen.  though  she  may  presumably 
transmit  a  tendency  to  nervous  troubles. 
Her  progeny  may  even  be  weak-minded. 

M.  B.  D. 


Weak  Chicks 

What  is  the  reason  my  incubator  chicks 
fail  to  get  out  of  the  shells?  They  are 
fully  developed ;  some  pipped  and  some 
nearly  out  when  they  die.  MRS.  V.  E.  C. 

New  York. 

Chicks  that  reach  full  development  but 
fail  to  emerge  from  their  shells,  granting 
that  conditions  of  incubation  have  been 
proper,  are  those  that  do  not  possess  suf¬ 
ficient  vitality  to  fully  complete  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  hatching.  This  lack  of  vitality 
may  usually  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
breeding  stock,  though  there  are  some 
hens  that  are  incapable  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  of  producing  vigorous  offspring. 
If  such  hens  eould  be  eliminated  from  the 
breeding  floe';  such  losses  as  you  speak 
of  would  be  much  curtailed.  All  poul¬ 
trymen  have  the  same  trouble,  many 
chicks  dying  in  the  shell,  but  those  who 
keep  their  breeders  under  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  and  healthful  conditions  suffer  the 
least  loss.  Close  confinement  and  heavy 
feeding  tend  to  reduce  the  vitality  of 
hens,  and  consequently  of  their  offspring. 
Free  range  and  generally  healthful  con¬ 
ditions  of  living,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
!  mote  vigor  of  the  fowls  and  the  hateha- 
bility  of  their  eggs.  An  egg  may  be  fer¬ 
tile,  yet  not  hatchable,  its  embryo  dying 
at  any  stage  of  incubation.  M.  b.  d. 


Successful  Treatment  for  Chicken  Pox 

On  page  211  J.  V.  speaks  of  swollen 
heads  and  sore  eyes  in  his  poultry.  I 
had  a  similar  experience  with  the  same 
trouble  in  a  flock  of  150  yearlings  and 
early  pullets  about  the  last  of  December. 
In  some  cases  both  eyes  were  closed,  and 
some  but  one  eye.  A  thick  scab  would 
form  over  the  nostrils  and  sides  of  mouth, 
completely  closing  the  nostrils.  Yellow 
pus  formed,  and  hens  would  sneeze  and 
shake  it  loose.  T  looked  for  the  nature  of 
the  disease  in  “The  Business  Hen,”  which 
I  got  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  years  be¬ 
fore.  Coal  tar  disinfectant  is  spoken  of 
as  beneficial  in  cases  of  cold.  I  took  my 
chance  it  was  not  roup.  I  purchased  a 
coal  tar  product,  separated  the  affected 
hens,  put  them  in  a  warm,  dry  building 
which  has  windows  facing  south,  and  fed 
dry,  whole  grains  only,  wheat,  oats  and 
corn.  I  put  permanganate  of  potash  in 
drinking  water,  as  directed  in  “The  Busi¬ 
ness  Hen” ;  put  a  teaspoonful  of  the  coal- 
tar  disinfectant  in  a  quart  of  lukewarm 
water  in  a  small  dish,  took  affected  fowl 
by  legs  and  wings,  and  soused  its  head 
thoroughly  in  the  solution.  It  will  gasp 
and  be  blinded  for  a  minute  from  this 
treatment  and  probably  swallow  a  small 
quantity,  but  it  will  do  no  further  harm. 
Repeat  operation  once  or  twice  a  day  for 
three  or  four  days  or  a  week.  Keep 
plenty  of  good  dry  straw  or  litter  in 
house.  If  any  hens  are  totally  blind  force 
their  mouth  open  and  drop  a  few  grains 
of  corn  or  wheat  in  and  see  that  they 
swallow  it ;  also  give  drink  same  way. 
Give  them  the  kitchen  scraps — raw  pota¬ 
to  peelings,  etc.  My  affected  hens  are 
now  apparently  all  well  and  50  per  cent 
laying:  in  fact  are  doing  better  than  the 
rest  of  the  flock.  j.  j.  c. 

Your  fowls  probably  had  chicken  pox 
and  your  treatment  was  very  good.  This 
is  a  disease  caused  by  germs  of  fungus 
nature  that  are  killed  by  such  germicides 
as  you  used.  Painting  the  scabs  and 
sores  with  tincture  of  iodine  is  a  remedy 
of  value  and  easily  applied.  In  the  North¬ 
ern  States  chicken  pox  is  ordinarily  a 
mild  disease,  but  in  milder  climates  it 
frequently  becomes  severe  and  causes 
heavy  losses  in  production,  if  not  in  lives. 
It  is  now  possible  to  vaccinate  healthy 
fowls  to  protect  them  from  this  disease, 
very  much  as  vaccination  protects  human* 
from  smallpox.  M.  B.  D. 


Automatic  Slapper  Attached  to  Bull  Power.  Fig.  387 
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nounced  than  when  pasturage  is  more  suc¬ 
culent.  A  little  beet  pulp  (wet),  added 
to  your  ration  would  increase  the  succu¬ 
lence  which  you  are  not  getting,  due  to  the 
fact  that  you  feed  no  silage.  The  trouble 
is  not  due  to  the  cottonseed  meal.  Many 
farmers  in  the  South  feed  3  to  4  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  meal  a  day.  You  can  safely 
feed  2  lbs.  in  your  present  ration.  It  may 
possibly  be  that  your  cows  are  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  lactation.  Such  a  case  might 
alone  account  for  the  difference  in  butter 
flavor  that  you  note. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  gladly 
send  you  bulletins  on  the  care  of  cream 
and  butter  making.  J.  w.  *. 


Quick-souring  Milk 

We  have  cows  that  give  sour  milk. 
What  is  the  matter?  Our  grass  and  our 
hay  seem  to  be  of  high  grade,  except  that 
we  have  some  garlic  in  it  at  times.  We 
thought  it  was  in  the  milking — that  the 
cows  were  not  stripped  properly.  But 
even  with  the  cleanest  stripping  the  result 
is  the  same.  When  the  milk  is  fresh  and 
warm  it  seems  to  be  all  right  and  sweet. 
We  keep  it  in  a  clean,  ice-cold  refriger¬ 
ator,  but  the  next  morning,  although  it 
develops  a  thick,  rich  cream,  that  very 
cream  is  sour.  What  can  it  be?  M.  A. 

New  York. 

Milk  is  never  sour  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow.  Milk  may  have  peculiar  flavors  at 
times,  and  often  such  flavors  cause  the 
milk  to  be  undesirable.  The  actual  sour¬ 
ing  of  milk  is  caused  by  the  action  of 
bacteria  upon  the  milk  sugar.  Such  bac¬ 
teria  get  into  the  milk  after  it  is  secreted. 
It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that 


Choice  of  Market  Breed 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  been 
breeding  White  Bocks  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  As  most  of  my  income  is  from 
the  sale  of  market  eggs,  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs,  I  have  decided  to  dispose 
of  the  Rocks,  as  the  brown  eggs  do  not 
sell  for  as  much  as  the  white  eggs  on  the 
New  York  market.  The  Rock  eggs  are 
not  as  fertile,  nor  do  they  hatch  quite  as 
well  as  the  Leghorn  eggs.  I  have  also 
found  the  Rocks  do  not  lay  as  many  eggs 
as  the  Leghorns,  and  they  are  more  apt 
to  sit.  What  other  breeds  would  you 
suggest  in  place  of  the  Rocks?  I  do  not 
like  the  Brown  J^eghorns,  as  most  of  them 
lay  a  smaller  egg  than  the  White.  How 
do  the  Anconas  and  White  or  Black 
Minorcas  compare  generally  with  the 
Leghorns  as  to  number  of  eggs  they  lay, 
size  of  eggs,  fertility,  etc.,  and  age  at 
which  chicks  mature?  How  does  the  de¬ 
mand  for  chicks  from  these  breeds  com¬ 
pare  with  that  of  the  Leghorns?  WJhat 
is  the  reason  that  these  breeds  are  not 
more  generally  raised?  c.  o.  8. 

Omar,  N.  Y. 

You  have  summed  up  the  disadvantages 
of  the  heavier  breeds  about  as  well  ae 
anyone  could  do  it  for  you.  Against 
these  disadvantages  may  be  balanced  the 
greater  production  of  meat,  the  more  quiet 
disposition  and  greater  ease  of  confine¬ 
ment  to  limited  quarters,  and,  to  many,  a 
personal  preference  for  the  characteristics 
of  the  all-purpose  breeds.  As  to  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  that  de¬ 
pends  upon  your  market.  Calls  for  egge 
and  chicks  have  doubtless  given  you  a 
cue  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  various 
breeds  in  your  own  marketing  locality, 
and  that  cue  may  well  be  followed.  The 
R.  I.  Reds  are  very  popular  generally, 
and  the  Black  Jersey  Giants  may  become 
so.  I  have  never  seen  anything  about 
tlm  Anconas  that  made  me  desire  to  sub¬ 
stitute.  them  for  the  Leghorns,  and  while 
I  admire,  the  size  and  stately  appearance 
of  the  Minorcas  and  their  beautiful  eggs, 

I  do  not  consider  them  equal  to  the  Leg¬ 
horns  as  producers  of  white  market  eggs 
when  kept  in  large  flocks. 

The  reason  that  the  Leghorns,  and 
among  the  Leghorns  the  Single  Comb 
White  variety,  have  achieved  the  greates*- 
popularity  on  commercial  egg  farms  is 
simply  that  they  have  demonstrated  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  that  position.  They 
have  held  their  position  too  long  and  too 
generally  to  ascribe  it  to  passing  fancy. 
This  does  not  mean  that  individuals  and 
flocks  of  other  varieties  may  not  surpass 
the  Leghorns,  even  at  their  own  game  of 
producing  white  market  eggs,  but  it  means 
that,  taking  the  breed  and  variety  as  a 
whole,  the  Leghorns  hold  the  position  as 
egg  producers  that  the  Holsteins  have 
gained  in  the  dairying  field.  'j\r.  B.  D. 


Ill-flavored  Butter;  Ailing  Hens  ‘ 


Which,  if  either,  is  right?  2.  How  close 
to  calving  should  a  heifer,  which  has  had 
only  one  calf  be  milked?  3.  If  cows 
were  pastured  on  meadow  land,  pretty 
good,  how  much  land  would  be  needed  to 
a  cow?  There  being  also  a  little  pasture. 
4.  If  a  cow  “inverts  the  uterus,”  is  there 
a  chance  for  saving  her,  and,  if  so,  how? 
Is  it  an  indication  of  something  wrong 
in  previous  care?  Is  there  any  way  to 
prevent  it?  e.  s.  b. 

'Connecticut. 

1.  You  should,  of  course,  have  tied  the 
mare  so  that  she  would  have  been  unable 
to  eat  the  poultices.  Tincture  of  iodine 
or  a  1-500  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  (corrosive  sublimate)  should  be  used 
to  disinfect  a  nail  prick.  Peroxide  of 
hydrogen  is  unsuitable.  2.  At  least  six 
weeks.  3.  A  cow  requires  three  acres  of 
good  land ;  few  farms,  comparatively, 
maintain  a  cow  on  so  small  an  area.  4. 
A  cow  may  often  be  saved  in  such  a  case 
by  immediately  cleansing  and  disinfecting 
the  inverted  uterus,  returning  it  to  place. 
This  requires  the  skill  of  a  veterinarian. 
As  the  animal  may  not  conceive  again,  or 
would  be  likely^  to  have  a  recurrence  of 
the  accident  at  a  subsequent  calving,  it 
is  best  to  let  her  go  to  the  butcher  when 
in  fit  condition.  The  accident  usually 
results  from  rough  handling  at  calving 
time  or  straining  to  expel  a  retained 
afterbirth. 


Distemper 

Do  all  horses  that  come  from  the  West 
have  distemper?  How  long  before  dis¬ 
ease  develops?  We  have  a  couple  of 
dealers  who  buy  Western  horses ;  gome 
of  the  horses  come  off  the  car  sick  and 
others  don’t  have  it  on  arriving.  The 
nose  runs  thick  yellow  matter  and  throat 
swells  and  has  to  be  lanced.  I  wish  to 
buy  one  of  the  horses  for  driving,  but 
am  afraid  of  distemper.  What  is  a  good 


Poultry  and  Livestock 


1.  What  could  cause  cream  and  butter 
to  get  a  bitter  taste?  2.  I  have  some 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  which  are  rather 
plump  ;  have  given  a  ration  consisting  of 
purchased  scratch  food,  cracked  corn  and 
oats,  and  a  dry  mash  consisting  of  meat 
scraps,  bran,  ground  oats.  Hens-  would 
seem  drowsy  in  morning  and  comb  would 
be  pale,  droppings  brown  and  watery. 
Have  lost  a  hen  each  morning  for  one 
consecutive  week.  Have  performed  an 
autopsy  with  one  and  found  hen  seemed 
in  best  of  health,  but  contained  very 
large  quantities  of  fat  around  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  heart.  What  could  have  been 
the  cause  of  ailment,  and  what  disease,  if 
any.  could  it  be?  o.  E.  M. 

Rhode  Island. 

1.  Butter  that  is  made  from  over-ripe 
cream  may  have  a  bitter  taste  due  to  the 
development  of  undesirable  organisms  in 
it.  This  should  be  avoided  by  more  fre¬ 
quent  churning  and  by  the  thorough 
scalding  and  sunning  of  the  milk  utensils. 
Scald  them  with  boiling  water  and  set 
them  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Throw  away  the 
old  wash  cloth  and  take  the  same  care  of 
the  new  one  that  is  advised  for  the 
utensils. 

2.  Some  disease  of  the  digestive  or¬ 

gans.  due  to  heavy  feeding  and  restricted, 
exercise,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
hens’  death.  M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Flavor  In  Butter 

Of  late  my  butter  has  not  the  usual 
good  flavor  and  I  am  writing  to  know 
where  the  trouble  is.  I  am  making  the 
butter  as  usual,  but  while  it  is  not  strong 
it  has  not  the  good  flavor  that  my  butter 
generally  has.  The  grass  is  dry  and  not 
very  good,  with  some  weeds  in  it.  I  am 
feeding  corn  stover,  some  thrashed  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  am  giving  the  cows  about  a 
gallon  of  mixed  feed  with  half  of  it  ground 
corn.  In  this  I  put  about  a  pint  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  giving  this  once  a  day.  I 
thought  probably  that  the  trouble  is  in  too 
much  cottonseed  meal.  How  much  meal 
can  a  cow  be  fed  safely  daily?  Have  you 
any  bulletins  on  caring  for  cream  and 
making  butter?  w.  F.  w. 

Cumberland,  N.  M. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  is  prob¬ 
ably  causing  “off  flavors”  to  be  imparted 
to  your  butter.  The  pasture  is  dry  and 
contains  weeds.  Such  feed  very  often 
imparts  a  “weedy”  flavor,  and  especially 
when  pasturage  is  dry,  as  then  the 
“weedy”  flavor  seems  to  become  more  pro- 


A  String  of  j 

milk  is  never  sour  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow. 

In  the  particular  case  at  hand  the 
trouble  is  undoubtedly  due  to  bad  flavors. 
These  flavors  may  get  into  the  milk  in 
three  ways:  (1)  by  absorption  within  the 
body  from  feed;  (2)  by  absorption  from 
exposure  to  undesirable  odors  after  the 
milk  is  drawn,  and  (3)  by  the  action  of 
certain  bacteria  in  the  milk.  Feeds  that 
contain  garlic  and  other  strongly  flavored 
plants  will  cause  such  strong  flavors  to 
be  imparted  to  the  milk  in  the  udder. 
The  milk  when  drawn  will  carry  these 
absorbed  flavors.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
this  flavor  out  of  the  milk,  especially  in 
early  Spring,  when  the  cows  are  on  pas¬ 
ture  that  contains  wild  onions  and  garlic. 
Some  claim  that  the  milk  will  not  contain 
such  strong  flavors  if  the  cows  are  put 
into  the  barn  for  a  couple  of  hours  before 
milking.  Milk  will  absorb  bad  flavors  if 
left  exposed  to  foul  stable  air  or  is  kept  in 
a  refrigerator  with  strongly  flavored 
foods.  Dirty  and  careless  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  will  contaminate  milk  with  bac¬ 
teria.  These  bacteria  are  able  to  sour 
milk  in  a  very  short  time.  One  must  al¬ 
ways  be  careful  and  practice  strict  sani¬ 
tation  about  the  dairy.  As  soon  as  the 
milk  is  drawn  it  should  be  cooled  imme¬ 
diately  to  a  temperature  below  50  deg. 
F.,  and  this  temperature  should  be  main¬ 
tained  until  the  milk  is  consumed. 

It  would  be  assumed  in  this  case  that 
the  seemingly  sour  flavor  is  no  other  than 
absorbed  flavor  from  the  garlic  in  the 
feed.  Otherwise,  the  milk  is  not  handled 
in  a  sanitary  manner  nor  efficient  cooling 
maintained.  j.  w.  B. 


AILING  ANIMALS 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Nail  Prick 

1.  My  horse  became  lame.  The  veter¬ 
inarian  thought  the  trouble  was  gravel, 
and  told  me  to  put  on  bran  poultices.  I 
put  on  two.  which  the  horse  ate  up.  A 
few  days  after  a  blacksmith  found  a  nail 
in  her  foot.  The  blacksmith  told  me  to 
use  peroxide  in  the  hole.  The  veterin¬ 
arian  said  that  was  wrong;  I  should  use 
either  iodine  clear  or  a  solution  of  sul- 
pho-napthol  put  in  with  a  syringe. 


olstein  Calves 

medicine  for  distemper,  either  to  prevent 
or  cure  it?  What  is  good  to  fatten  an 
old  horse?  Is  arsenic  good,  and  will  it 
put  life  in  one?  Is  having  the  teeth 
filed  and  cut  off  any  benefit?  M.  A.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Distemper,  properly  called  strangles, 
attacks  all  horses  that  have  not  had  the 
disease,  and  the  infection  is  contracted 
in  railroad  cars,  shipping  chutes  or  deal¬ 
ers’  stables.  It  may  be  vaccinated  against 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  a  veter¬ 
inarian  being  required  for  such  work. 
When  contracted  the  disease  has  to  run 
its  course,  and  there  is  no  medicinal  rem¬ 
edy.  The  forming  abscesses  should  be 
poulticed  or  stimulated  by  application  of 
liquid  blister  until  they  soften  and  can 
be  lanced  for  liberation  of  pus.  Mean¬ 
while  the  horse  should  have  soft  feed  and 
be  kept  in  a  sanitary  stable.  The  at¬ 
tending  veterinarian  will  prescribe  appro¬ 
priate  medicines  for  the  symptoms  as  they 
appear.  After  having  the  teeth  put  in 
order  by  a  veterinarian,  plenty  of  good 
feed,  including  a  quart  of  blackstrap  mo¬ 
lasses,  fed  twice  daily,  should  soon  put 
flesh  upon  an  old  horse.  Half  an  ounce 
of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  given 
twice  daily  is  a  good  tonic  and  plumper 
for  a  thin  horse,  but  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued  gradually  when  no  longer  needed. 
It  is  best  to  avoid  giving  drugs  unless 
absolutely  necessary. 


Eczema 

My  horse  has  an  eruption  at  the  base  of 
her  tail,  which  is  scurfy,  and  causes  the 
hair  to  drop  off.  I  have  treated  it  with 
oreolin  and  tar  soap  daily,  but  without 
benefit.  Will  you  suggest  the  proper 
remedy?  There  are  other  spots  on  her 
body  where  the  hair  comes  off,  leaving 
the  skin,  naked,  but  with  no  apparent 
eruption.  G.  M.  A. 

Maine. 

Better  clip  the  mare  at  once  and  then 
give  her  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  night  and  morning  until 
•the  skin  is  in  healthy  condition,  when 
the  medicine  should  gradually  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  taking  at  least  10  days  to  the 
process.  Treat  spots  on  body  by  scrub¬ 
bing  clean  ;  then  do  not  wash  them  again, 
but  every  three  days  rub  in  a  mixture 
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of  two  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  one- 
half  ounce  of  coal-tar  dip  and  one  pint 
of  sweet  oil  or  cottonseed  oil.  Wash  the 
skin  of  the  tail  clean,  and  when  dry  pour 
on  and  rub  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
kerosene  and  three  parts  of  oil.  Repeat 
the  application  daily  for  three  days,  then 
every  three  days  apply  the  oil-sulphur 
mixture.  Have  the  mare  work  or  take 
outdoor  exercise  every  day,  and  -do  not 
feed  corn  in  Summer.  Feed  oats,  bran 
and  good  hay. 


Warblee 

I  have  40  head  of  stock,  and  have  been 
trying  to  clean  them  from  lice.  I  find 
that  they  all  have  something  like  boils 
on  their  backs,  about  the  size  of  an  acorn. 
Some  have  a  small  hole  in  the  top.  Some 
of  the  cows  have  a  lot  of  them,  and  some 
a  few..  Could  this  be  caused  by  lice,  or 
not  being  cleaned  often  enough,  or  is  it  a 
disease?  What  can  I  do  for  them?  They 
all  eat  well  and  •seem  to  feel  all  right, 
but  some  look  a  little  rough.  w.  o.  s. 

Each  of  the  boils  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  big  grub  or  larva  of  the  ox  warble- 
fly,  developed  from  eggs  deposited  during 
the  previous  Summer.  Extract  the  grubs 
by  pressing  down  hard  on  each  ripe  boil 
with  the  open  mouth  of  a  large  bottle, 
then  destroy  them.  If  necessary,  slightly 
enlarge  the  opening  in  the  skin  to  allow 
removal  of  the  grub.  Afterwards  bathe 
the  back  twice  a  week  with  a  1-100  solu¬ 
tion  of  coal-tar  dip.  Ox  warble  flies 
should  be  kept  off  by  spraying  pastured 
cattle  freely  and  frequently  wtih  a  reli¬ 
able  fly-repellent. 


Foot  Rot 

My  sheep  are  limping,  first  one  or  two 
and  now  increasing  to  a  largo  number. 
I  thought  perhaps  they  have  the  foot 
disease,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  the  feet. 
What  treatment  is  required?  H.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

At  once  isolate  affected  sheep  and  keep 
the  others  out  of  wet  and  filth  when  the 
disease  is  contracted.  Cleanse  affected 
feet,  then  cut  away  every  bit  of  rotten  or 
loose  horn.  Pus  under-runs  the  wall  or 
sole  of  the  hoof-  and  all  such  under-run 
horn  should  be  cut  away.  Use  a  clean, 
sharp  liorseshoer’s  knife  for  the  purpose. 
After  the  cutting  has  been  done,  immerse 
the  treated  font  in  hot  water  containing 
all  the  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone)  it 
will  dissolve.  Then  turn  treated  sheep 
in  a  pen  on  tie  floor  of  which  slaked  lime 
has  been  spre:  d  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
Repeat  the  treatment  when  seen  to  be 
necessary,  a r  di  watch  flock  for  new  cases. 
If  many  shrep  are  affected,  walk  the  en¬ 
tire  flock  through  .a  narrow  trough  con¬ 
taining  a  s  lution  of  four  ounces  of  blue- 
stone  to  the  gallon  of  water,  or  a  five  per 
cent  solution  of  coal-tar  dip.  Afterwards 
specially  treat  any  sheep  that  continues 
lame. 


Garget 

1.  I  have  two  cows,  and  bought  Alfalfa 
hay.  The  one  did  not  eat  any  of  it,  the 
other  gorged  herself  and  consequently  is 
off  her  feed.  Can  a  cow  eat  too  much 
of  it?  IIow  much  Alfalfa  with  grain  to 
make  a  good  ration?  2.  Is  garget  chronic? 
I  am  using  wool  fat ;  am  advised  cocoanut 
oil  is  the  thing  to  use.  F.  II. 

New  York.  • 

I.  Always  accustom  an  animal  grad¬ 
ually  to  any  change  of  feed.  Gorging  on 
a  new  feed  may  cause  serious  bloating  or 
other  forms  of  indigestion  with  mammitis 
(garget)  as  a  possible  complication.  Ten 
pounds  of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  along 
with  30  lbs.  of  corn  eilage  and  1  lb.  of 
mixture  of  meals  for  each  3^  to  4  lbs. 
of  milk  yielded  daily  makes  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  for  a  dairy  cow.  2.  Garget  tends  to 
become  chronic  in  all  cases,  and  that  is 
the  ysual  result  when  due  to  grains.  Fat 
of  any  kind  does  not  cure  garget,  and 
may  do  more  harm  than  good  unless  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  turpentine,  fluid  extract 
of  poke  root,  camphor,  belladonna,  etc., 
which  are  effective  remedies. 


Skin  Trouble 

Two  of  our  rmp-es  that  had  been  on 
roughage  all  Winter,  then  turned  out  to 
pasture  in  early  Spring,  were  brought  in 
about  three  weeks  ago  suffering  with 
swollen  legs  from  the  feet  to  the  hocks. 
There  was  a  yellowish  pus  exuding  from 
same,  which  had  a  foul  odor.  When  the 
legs  were  rubbed  the  hair  came  off,  as 
it.  would  have  done  had  the  legs  been 
blistered.  The  front  of  the  faces  was 
also  sore,  but  not  swollen.  Their  appe¬ 
tites  were  good  at  all  times.  Our  veteri¬ 
narian  does  not  know  what  caused  this 
trouble,  but  he  has  given  us  some  oint¬ 
ment  to  rub  on  the  affected  parts.  They 
seem  only  slightly  better  at  the  present 
time.  They  were  in  good  Blue  grass  pas¬ 
ture,  with  access  to  a  portion  of  woods 
in  which  various  kinds  of  w’eeds  grow. 
Three  other  horses  in  pasture  with  these 
two  were  not  affected  at  all.  w.  r. 

West  Virginia. 

If  the  skin  affected  in  these  cases  i* 
white  in  color  we  suspect  St.  John’s-wort 
poisoning.  Alsike  clover  may  also  cause 
similar  effects.  After  perfectly  cleansing 
the  affected  parts  we  should  advise  wet¬ 
ting  them  twice  daily  with  a  lotion  com¬ 
posed  of  four  ounces  of  Goulard’s  extract, 
one  ounce  of  glycerin  and  one  pint  of 
soft  water.  If  any  spots  continue  to  dis¬ 
charge  dust  them  twice  daily  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  quantities  of  tannic  acid, 
boric  acid  and  starch  powder.  Writ# 
again  if  necessary. 
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8  to  10- Weeks-Old 

PULLETS 

We  have  15,000  now  on  the  range  ready 
for  shipment  this  month  and  next.  We 
have  had  good  luck  with  them  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most 
vigorous  large  flock  of  young  pullets  in 
the  East  today.  They  are  all  on  new  Land 
and  in  new  buildings  and  are  being 
raised  on  unlimited  range. 

These  pullets  were  hatched  from  ourchoic- 
est  breeding  pens  we  have  this  year  and  are 
the  cream  of  our  best  egg  breed  blood. 

Every  shipment  is  guaranteed  to  be  100% 
satisfactory  at  the  time  of  sale.  Write  and 
tell  us  how  many  pullets  you  want  and  the 
date  of  delivery  you  wish  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  price  list 

LORD  FARMS 

METHUEN  MASS. 


S.  C.  W-  LEGHORN 

BRED  FOR  EGG  Dill  I  CTQ 
PRODUCTION  rULLt  |  W 

STRONG,  VIGOROUS,  RANGE  STOCK 
10  to  12-weeks,  SI. 75  15  to  16  woeks,  82 

GREENE  ACRES  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


INDIAN  RUNNER 

PURE  XV  II  I  T  E 
FAWN  WHITE 
»9  per  25;  S16per50;  $3Operl00:  $270  per  1,000. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


500  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

3  mos.  old.  Strong  mul  vigorous  bird*  from  a  strain 
of  good  lavers.  For  Sale.  81.25  each. 

P.  I).  KRAFT  Willow  Creek,  New  York 


PAHOEE’S 
ERFECT 
EKIN 


DUCKS 


America's  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
FAROEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


TEN  AND  TWELVE-WEEK  PULLETS,  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  Sheppards,.  A uconas.  Birds  now 
Ready  t-Out  are  worth  while.  F  OREST  FARM,  Koekanuy,  ,\.  J 


nL'  u  S.  C.  Bult  Leghorn,  Barred  Books,  $10.60  per  100. 
UlUuKS  Beds,  $12  per  100.  Mixed,  $s  per  100.  Guar¬ 
antee  safe  delivery.  JACOB  Nil  MONO,  Box  2,  McAlistervilla,  Pa. 


1 0-Wks.-Old  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Barron  strain  214-egg  gran  dam,  250-egg  sire.  31  each. 
EUGENE  K.  SKIDMORE  -  '  Boonton,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  8cts. 
and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Ready-to-Lny  PulletB,  $8  earh:  cockerels,  35.  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  A.  It.  II A  LI  A  Wallingford,  Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

R.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  TIIK  UMlElUlli.l.  FARMS,  Fort  Ann,  A.  Y 


CAPONS 

It.  C.  MncKLEY 


Tiie  best  meat  of  all  fowls.  Place 
order  now.  Write  for  prices. 

Ilroguevillc,  York  Co.,  Pa, 


Finn  Drnnile  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks.  Guineas 
rilH,  UIGcUo  Bantams.  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
Egg®,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Telford,  P» 


plflPKQ  17c  each,  EGGS  and  GROWING  STOCK 

wiUbliw  Jones  Poultry  Furni,  Georgetown,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Lnkenvelders,  Pullets  mid  Cockerels. 
Apply  W.  J.  WHEBLE,  51  KIVEK  ST.,  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


RABBITS 


3VTAW1MOTH  C3HANT  H-ABBITS 

S-mos.-old  stock;  bred  from  18-lb.  prize  winner.  Stamp 
for  reply.  IIOWE'S  01  AM'  lUBItlTKY,  Kavelin,  New  York 


FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS.  Young;  off  11-lb.  stock;  registered 
and  pedigreed.  Also  a  few  matured.  Enclose  2-c.  stamp 

for  reply.  B''00KSYDE  RABB1TRY,  390  Haledon  Ate.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville.  N.  J. 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  1 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

~  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
— -  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  22 
—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  for  sale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  \ 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  s 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
luying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  beltf  at  Storrs  post  ollice  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  Bet  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  June 
20:  1921: 

Week  Total 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y' .  30  1208 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  37  1391 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  26  1028 

Oregon  Ag.  College.  Ore .  32  950 

.lilies  F.  Francais,  1,.  1 .  40  1126 

E.  0.  Foreman,  Out......  I....  .  41  937 

WHITE  ROCKS 

•Tames  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  39  10S7 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  34  941 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  28  895 

Chickatawbut  Farm,  Mass .  21  801 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  36  925 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  29  901 

Applecrest  Farm  Ce„  N.  H . .  43  953 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  .1 .  32  819 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Obed  G.  Kniglit,  R.  1 .  41  1518 

Clemens  J.  demand.  Conn .  36  9p7 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  28  869 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn .  31  990 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Hollis  P.  Cloyes.Conn .  30  1215 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright.  Conn . 

The  Orchards.  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Kniglit,  R.  1 . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Norman  M.  Misner,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polliemus.  N.  Y . 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr..  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Com . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Charles  11.  Lane.  Mass . 

Nunnyfields  Farm.  Conn . 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn . 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill . . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass . 

Mirimiehi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn.  R. I . 

II.  E.  Nichols,  N.  Y . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Wiusor  Farm,  Mass . 

OR KG ON 8 

Oregon  Ag.  College.  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  .1 . 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 


44 

11140 

38 

1286 

40 

1034 

15 

1159 

38 

857 

41 

1244 

35 

972 

30 

1291 

25 

1103 

40 

971 

38 

1183 

27 

1042 

43 

1311 

38 

1161 

23 

1189 

38 

1215 

38 

1436 

45 

1215 

34 

1129 

30 

709 

50 

1125 

33 

853 

14 

1050 

31 

963 

31 

653 

33 

994 

26 

1050 

23 

739 

*6 

916 

25 

1081 

E.  A.  Vosburg,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Koessner,  N\  J . 

Tangle  wold  Farm,  L.  1 . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Allen,  Conn . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meado wedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Kirs  up  Bros,,  N.  Y . 

A .  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt.... 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein,  L.  I . . . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Obr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conu . 

Riverside  Poultry  Harm,  Pa . 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tliuescn,  Conn . 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

J.  T.  Ramage,  Texas . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Burchell  &,  Jauson,  B.  C . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

August  Degen,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quackenbnsh,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . . 

Willana  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

F.  William  Rosenau,  Conn . 


21 

867 

53 

833 

47 

1080 

43 

907 

65 

1158 

44 

1126 

39 

1216 

52 

1159 

42 

1185 

51 

1075 

36 

1337 

51 

1169 

42 

1226 

44 

1135 

46 

1229 

45 

1232 

29 

1234 

37 

1156 

53 

1398 

45 

1137 

50 

lo61 

43 

1117 

57 

1301 

37 

1262 

38 

1265 

52 

1292 

43 

1091 

54 

1335 

46 

1288 

32 

871 

38 

884 

42 

1248 

58 

1045 

30 

1149 

43 

1050 

47 

1137 

48 

1121 

48 

900 

57 

1208 

38 

1086 

40 

1320 

50 

1314 

47 

849 

41 

1198 

16 

953 

45 

947 

52 

1396 

45 

1056 

47 

1111 

41 

1094 

31 

967 

Total 


3867  109282 


A  Threefold  Egg 

Perhaps  your  readers  might  he  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  of  an  unusual  egg  laid  by 
a  hen  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Van  Ars- 
dale,  a  neighbor  of  mine.  This  was  really 
a  triple  egg,  or  three  distinct  shells  and 
contents.  The  innermost  was  apparently 
a  normal  egg  in  shape,  size  and  character 
of  shell  and  contents.  Outside  of  this 
was  a  second  shell,  hard,  but  a  little  thin, 
about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  and  contain¬ 
ing  about  four  tablespoonfuls  of  clear 
albumin.  The  outermost  shell  was  a  soft 
membrane,  and  contained  about  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  thin,  clear,  albumin.  So 
far  as  he  knows  this  is  the  only  abnormal 
egg  the  hen  has  laid,  and  she  seems  to  be 
in  good  health.  •  It  seems  a  pity  that  sci¬ 
ence  has  such  a  perfectly  plain  and  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  such  a  freak,  for 
in  the  old  times  this  would  have  been 
considered  a  miraculous  occurrence  and 
an  undoubted  omen.  w.  h.  whitten. 


Another  Drop  in  Prices! 

GET  YOUR  CHICKS  NOW 
But  be  sure  you  get  KERR  Chicks 

Proof  that  KERR  Chicks  are  actually  better  chicks 
comes  from  thousands  of  poultrymen  throughout 
the  east.  They  are  practically  unanimous  in  their 
agreement  that  KERR  Chicks  are  the  standard 
of  quality  and  value.  Summer  Chicks  at  these 
prices  and  of  the  KERR  Standard  mean  a  profitable  fall  business  for  you. 

TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

Thousands  ready  for  shipment  July  13,  20  and  27 


White  Leghorns. 


\ 


25  Chicks  50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

500  Chicks 

1000  Chicks 

$2.50  TV- 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$40.00 

$80.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

65.00 

130.00 

4,00 

7.50 

14.00 

70.00 

140.00 

Black  Leghorns .  ) 

Buff  Leghorns .  \ 

Brown  Leghorns . ) 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Rocks .  1 

Buff  Rocks .  > 

White  Wyandottes .  ) 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

T erms  :  Cash  with  order 

If  any  chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  wc  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

“ LARGEST  EASTERN  PRODUCERS” 

Box  O,  French  town,  N.  J.  Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PULLETS  PULLETS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn.  Eight  weeks  old  ;  ready  after  July  15th,  $1.25  each. 
In  lots  of  500,  or  more,  $1.15  each.  Prices  of  older  Pullets  on  request. 

A  few  S.  C.  Red  and  Barred  Rock  (Francais)  Pullets,  half  grown. 
Write  for  prices  on  your  requirements. 

Every  shipment  guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely,  represent  Honest  Value 
and  prove  otherwise  Satisfactory.  We  give  you  “A  Square  Deal.” 

JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM  -  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  and  Raised  Right 

9  to  10  weeks  old,  delivery  at  once,  81.50  each 
4;inonths  old,  delivery  from  July  15  on,  2.00  each 
5  months  old,  delivery  from  Ang.  15  on,  3.50  each 
Your  Inspection  Invited 
Supply  Limited.  Make  Reservation  at  once. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 
Peach  Carriers,  Berry  CratcsjOn- 
ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages,  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new 
condition  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  VS  QUOTE  YOU— Til  A  VS  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 


S.C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

6-8  weeks  old,  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  25. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  L.  I-,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

A  few  choice  mature  pullets  ready  for 
delivery  from  Aug.  1st  on.  My  prices  are 
low  for  the  quality  offered.  Same  breeding 
as  my  heavy-laying  Vineland  Contest  pen. 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


Promising,  Range  Reared,  “  Full  ol  Pep  ” 

lSE  Cockerels 

(weighing  to  2  lbs.  each)  from  breeders  for  three 
generations,  certified  for  production,  size,  vigor,  and 
typo  by  Cornell  Extension  Specialists.  Only  large  pure 
white  eggs  from  certified  breeders  used  for  hatching. 
You  buy  28  years  experience  developing  the  strain.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Prices,  $2  each;  $3.50  for  2  ;  $5 
for  3  ;  86  for  4  ;  $1  1 .50  for  8  ;  $1  4  for  10  ;  SIS  for  11  ; 
$1 .35  each  for  12  or  more.  A  few  certified  cock  birds 
available  for  $6  each. 

EGO  &  APPLE  FARM  -  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


HUMMER’S  FAMOUS  CHICKS 

Purred  Rocks.  $18. 50'per  100.  R.  I.  Reds,  $13.. 30  per 
100.  Ancona,  $18  per  100.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  813  per 
100.  25  or  50  lot  nt  100  rale.  S.  C.  Barron  White  Leghorn, 
$9  per  100,  June  delivery.  Julv  $9  per  100.  Shipments 
forwarded  each  week  by  prepaid  parcel  post  Live  arriv¬ 
al.  Place  your  order  at.  once  and  get.  fine  chicks  at  this 
low  price.  E.  It.  Hummer  A  Co.,  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks 

July  5th,  12th,  19th,  26th,  Aug.  2nd 

Martin's  Dorcas  White  Wyandottes,  $18  per  100; 
Kinglet  Hai  red  Rocks.  Quality  S.C.  Keds,  $15  per 
100.  Eglantine  White  Leghorns,  812  per  100.  Safe 
nrrival  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Order  now. 

SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNLAYERS 

13  months  old.  Have  about  1,000  for  sale.  82  each. 
Also  White  Leghorn  and  Rhode  Island  Red  cocker¬ 
els,  10  weeks,  for  breeding,  81  each.  Pullets,  10 
weeks,  at  81.50  each.  ( >ur  best  laying  stock. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM  Katonah,  New  York 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

500  Choice  Farm  Range  l’ullets  for  Sale  in 

lots  of  25  or  nioro.  Minimum  weight  1  lit.  each, 
$1.  Minimum  weight,  V4  lbs.  each.  $1.50. 
Nothing  but  good  healthy  pullets  will  be  shipped. 

Hillhurst  Farm  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  PULLET  SALE  Tnt 

April  Hatched.  Mixed  Bullets.  Twenty,  $85.  Fifty,  $85. 
Hundred,  $160.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Leghorns. 
Tou.  $25.  Fifty,  $115.  H.  «.  SOUDER,  Bex  23,  SdlersviiU,  Pa 


1  a  IV  IV  O  DAKKLD 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  148-148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  I  14  days.  Special 
Prices  March,  April  &  May  hatch 
youngsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free. 
General  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Mflrnv  Farms  'von  more  prizes  than  all  otherGiant 
III  a  I  «j  ral  llio  1,,-eeders  combined.  Orders  hooked 
for  July  and  later  shipments.  Pullets  and  Cocker¬ 
els.  Exhibition  birds  for  fall  delivery.  Complete 
description  of  Giants  with  cuts  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  ami  Boston  Winners  on  request.  Reduced 
prices  on  hatching  eggs.  MARCY  FARMS,  Matnwan,  N  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  BREEDING  STOCK 

We  have  thousands  of  tlieso  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  vrishjy  on  had 
later.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  1*.  L’PHAM,  Bclmur,  N.  J. 


For  Capons  Raise  Jersey  Black  Giants 

(Yellow  skin.)  Special  sale  of  splendid,  large  1920 
hatched  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices. 

T.  H.  METTLER  -  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

and  cockerels  for  sale,  10-wecks-old,  3-months*  old,  and 
some  ready  to  lay  in  September  or  earlier,  bred  from 
high  grade  trap-nested  breeder*.  Stock  for  sale  from 
Special  Pen  of  Cornell  Certified  hens,  at  moderate  prices. 
Write  for  free  circular  describing  stock,  and  compare 
price  and  quality  with  that  to  be  purchased  anywhere. 

Schlein’*  Blue  Ribbon  Poultry  Farm  Y°0ri,\h" 


FOR  SALE-1,000  Yearlings 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barron’s  Strain,  and  S.C.  Anconas 
Shepperd's  Strain,  $2.25  each.  Reduction  by  the  100. 

CI.ARABEN  COURT  FARM.  Rosiyn,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


Ttflhv  U.,  8c ;  Barred  Rocks,  10c, 

JJaUj  vxlHLK.3  and  Reds,  12c;  mixed,  tc  each  Sale 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for 
pamphlet.  J.  N.  N  A  C  E,  McAlisterville,  Pcnim. 


THE  HAWLEY  LEG  BAND.  Mark  your  poultry  with  this  du¬ 
rable  band.  $3  per  100,  or  8o  each,  any  quantity  Write 

for  further  details.  BACKUS  BROS.  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Mexico  N  Y 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  4  m!rTl  25c 

Our  29th  Year  Help'll!, Interesting  Articles  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Write- 8 ot  National  Reputation.  $l.W0a  Year.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Box  2  Kyraonse,  N.  Y. 


AUCUSTCHICKS 

Mixed.  8c  each;  S.  (1.  Whito  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
11c  each;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Keds  and  S.  C.  Black  Minor- 
cas,  15c  each;  Barred  Rocks.  I3c;  Anconas,  1  <>c 
each.  15  000  chicks  weekly.  Hatches  due  Aug.  2.  9 
and  16.  Order  soon.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  Richfield,  Pa. 

a  he  old  reliable 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  find  myself  in  trouble  with  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Manufacturing  Company,  Ottawa, 
Kan.  'I  am  sending  all  the  correspond¬ 
ence  I  have  had  with  them.  Would  like 
to  have  you  see  what  you  can  do  for  me. 
As  you  will  see,  I  sent  .$159.50  in  cash 
and  paid  $28.28  for  express  from  Kansas. 
I  expected  it  to  be  shipped  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  to  save  expense,  and  find  they 
have  no  place  of  business  there.  There 
are  other  reliable  men  near  me  who  have 
been  deceived  the  same  as  I  have.  The 
machine  is  not  made  so  it  could  do  one- 
fourth  the  work  it  is  advertised  to  do.  I 
could  not  do  with  the  one  I  had  what  two 
men  could  do  by  hand.  I  had  to  fasten  it 
in  the  ground  with  iron  bars  to  hold  it  so 
I  could  work  it.  ;Some  of  the  others  who 
were  beaten,  'by  waiting  for  directions, 
etc.,  failed  to  get  theirs  returned  within 
30  days,  and  the  company  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  them.  You  will  see  what 
they  say  about  the  one  I  returned,  as  soon 
as  I  gave  it  a  trial  and  found  what  there 
was  of  it.  I  returned  it,  and  T  positively 
would  not  pay  the  freight  back  for  it.  If 
I  can  get  my  money  refunded,  that  is 
what  I  want.  F.  G.  N. 

New  York. 

We  ha.c  had  complaints  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  subscribers,  regarding  the  log 
saw  outfit  of  the  Ottawa  Manufacturing 
Company,  Ottawa,  Kan.,  similar  to  the 
above.  The  testimony  in  every  case  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  log  saw  outfit  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  making  good  the  claims  of  the 
manufacturers  for  it  that  it  “will  do  the 
work  of  10  to  15  men  with  crosscut 
saws.”  “35  to  50  cords  of  wood  a  day,” 
and  “double  the  sawing  capacity  of  any 
other  log  saw.”  The  guarantee  of  the 
Ottawa  Manufacturing  Company,  in  the 
sale  of  these  log  saw  outfits,  provides  for 
a  30-day  trial,  and  if  the  purchaser  does 
not  find  it  as  represented  and  guaranteed, 
he  may  return  it,  and  the  Ottawa  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  promises  to  send  an¬ 
other  outfit.  In  this  particular  case  the 
correspondence  before  the  purchase  em¬ 
phasized  and  made  clear  the  conditions 
of  the  guarantee,  but  the  correspondence 
further  provides  that  if  the  second  ma¬ 
chine  did  not  make  good  the  representa¬ 
tions,  or  guarantee,  that  it  might  be  re¬ 
turned  and  the  purchase  price  refunded. 

As  is  seen  by  the  above  letter,  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  F.  G.  N.,  makes  no  contention 
that  there  is  anything  defective  about  this 
outfit,  but  that  the  machine  is  not  capable 
of  doing  the  work  claimed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  Ot¬ 
tawa  Manufacturing  Company  do  not  re¬ 
port  that  they  find  anything  defective 
about  the  outfit,  either,  and  under  the 
circumstances  it  would  be  only  a  waste  of 
time,  energy  and  money  to  send  a  second 
outfit.  Any  guarantee  or  30-day  trial 
that  does  not  provide  for  the  return  of 
the  purchase  price  on  any  machine  that 
is  not  as  represented  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  snare  to  catch  the  order;  otherwise 
there  is  no  occasion  at  all  for  such  a 
guarantee  as  the  Ottawa  Manufacturing 
Company  put  out. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  found  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Manufacturing  Company  a  very 
unsatisfaciu.y  house  for  farmers  to  have 
dealings  .with.  The  firm  is  extravagant 
in  the  claims  made  for  their  machinery, 
'and  habitually  slow  in  making  ship¬ 
ments,  causing  farmers  no  end  of  trouble 
and  annoyance,  in  the  meantime  making 
false  and  misleading  excuses  for  their 
failure  to  make  shipment  as  promised 
when  soliciting  the  orders.  Because  of 
the  evident  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  company  in  these  matters,  and  the 
many  complaints  from  subscribers,  we 
cancelled  the  firm’s  advertising  scheduled 
for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  more  than 
a  year  ago.  We  feel  that  this  explana¬ 
tion,  and  the  experience  of  F.  G.  N.  and 
many  other  farmers  complaining  in  the 
same  way,  is  due  our  subscribers  for 
their  future  guidance  with  this  company. 

Since  writing  you  in  regard  to  the 
United  Fertilizer  &  Lime  Companv,  I 
find  that  one  of  their  age^^s,  namely,  W. 

W.  Gooley,  who  claims  to  reside  at  205 
Prospect  avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  is  one 
of  the  representatives  who  pushed  the 
stock  in  the  Farmers’  Standard  Carbide 
Gjompany.  His  card,  which  I  obtained 
yesterday,  reads  that  he  is  “Financial 
representative  of  the  Farmers’  Standard 


Carbide  Company,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.”  I 
also  have  a  card  of  his  which  reads  that 
he  is  “State,  manager  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  nited  Fertilizer  &  Lime  Company.” 
This  man  has  really  been  the  head  of  the 
stock-selling  proposition  in  this  county, 
with  two  other  men  -working  with  him. 
In  my  estimation  he  is  a  pretty  good!  bird 
to.  be  posted  and  on  the  lookout  for  future 
wildcat  schemes.  r.  h.  it. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  referred  to  this  stock  promotion  of 
the  United  Fertilizer  &  Lime  Company  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  Publisher’s  Desk  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  above  would  indicate 
that  this  company  is  also  a  promotion  of 
Stromblad,  who  organized  the  Fanners’ 
Standard  Carbide  Company.  We  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Stromblad  found  the  stock-sell¬ 
ing  end  of  the  Carbide  Company  profit¬ 
able  to  himself,  and  when  a  promoter  gets 
the  taste  of  “easy  money”  in  the  stock- 
selling  game  he  is  not  likely  to  abandon 
the  pursuit.  Our  reports  do  not  definitely 
connect  Mr.  Stromblad  'with  this  scheme, 
but.it  bears  his  “earmarks”  at  any  rate. 

This  is  to  certify  that  E.  H.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  shipped  three  crates  of  chickens 
October,  1920.  The  three  crates  were 
new  and  cost  $4  apiece.  They  contained 
one  cockerel  and  five  pullets,  Wyandottes, 
the  price  of  which  was  $50.  The  birds 
were  trap-nested  and  bred  from  Fishel’s 
best,  the  eggs  costing  $25  for  15;  some 
very  fine  White  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets,  altogether  36  birds,  worth 
about  $150,  selected  for  breeding,  and  pul¬ 
lets  all  laying.  I  cannot  understand  how 
three  new  and  properly  marked  crates  of 
chickens  are  lost,  and  why  a  man  has  to 
wait  eight  months  to  get  his  money.  This 
surely  does  the  American  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  credit.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

The  value  of  this  shipment  was  given 
on  the  express  receipt  at  $100,  and  al¬ 
though  the  express  company  admitted  they 
had  not  made  delivery  they  asked  shipper 
to  accept  $50  in  settlement,  which  we  re¬ 
fused.  The  based  their  offer  on  market 
value  of  poultry,  which  was  specially  bred 
for  breeding  purposes.  They  offered  a 
compromise  settlement  of  $75,  which  was 
also  refused.  We  sent  them  full  evidence 
that  the  value  of  the  poultry  was  greater 
than  the  valuation  on  the  express  receipt, 
and  finally  received  check  for  $100,  the 
amount  of  the  claim.  The  express  com¬ 
pany  should  have  settled  earlier.  The 
facts  were  clear. 


The  Law  of  Adoption 

We  took  a  little  boy  5%  years  old. 
The  father  gave  us  a  paper  which  he 
signed  before  witnesses  stating  that  he 
gave  up  all  claim  to  the  boy  and  that  he 
was  to  be  called  by  our  name.  We  sup¬ 
posed  the  paper  perfectly  legal.  That 
boy  is  now  a  man  and  has  been  told  that 
he  has  no  right  to  the  name  he  has  borne 
for  so  many  years,  and  that  he  cannot 
buy  property  or  get  married  under  that 
name,  that  he  has  no  legal  right  to  the 
name.  Could  he,  if  that  were  true,  be 
legally  adopted?  j. 

The  legal  adoption  by  one  person  of 
the  offspring  of  another,  giving  him  a 
status  of  a  child  by  adoption,  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  common  law.  It  was  re¬ 
cognized,  however,  by  the  Roman  law, 
and  exists  in  many  countries  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  most  of  the  States  of  this  country. 
The  statutes  of  the  different  States  vary 
widely  in  their  provisions,  and  no  general 
statement  can  be  made  as  to  the  requisites 
for  a  voluntary  adoption.  They  generally 
prescribe  wha't  persons  may  adopt,  as  any 
person,  an  inhabitant  of  the  State,  of  fuil 
age,  or  in  some  States  of  a  greater  age, 
etc.  In  most  States  the  adopting  per¬ 
son’s  husband  or  wife,  if  he  or  she  ia 
married,  must  consent.  The  process  by 
which  the  adoption  may  be  effected  is  also 
prescribed,  as  by  petition  to  the  court  in 
some  States,  or  by  deed  in  others.  If  the 
child  lias  natural  parents  living  their  con¬ 
sent  is  generally  required.  The  right  of 
adoption,  however,  as  has  been  stated,  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  statute,  and  its 
provisions  must  be  strictly  complied  with. 
If  the  provisions  of  the  statute  are  not 
strictly  complied  with,  there  is  no  legal 
adoption.  Many  times  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  title  to  real  property  because 
of  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  statutes 
in  regard  to  adoption.  From  your  inquiry 
we  assume  that  no  application  was  made 
to  the  court  for  adoption  and  that  there 
was  therefore  no  legal  adoption.  We 
know,  of  no  provision  for  adppting  a  child 
who  is  more  than  21  years  of  age,  hence 
in  order,  that  he  may  share  in  your 
property  it  will  be  necesesary  for  you  to 
dispose  of  your  property  by  will.  At 
common  law  a  person  may  change  his 
name  in  good  faith  and  for  an  honest 
purpose  by  adopting  a  new  name  and  by 
transacting  business  therein  and  holding 
himself  out  to  his  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  thereunder  with  their  acquiescence 
and  recognition  for  such  a  length  of  time 
as  to  indicate  a  bona  fide  intent  to  assume 
the  new  name  finally  and  conclusively. 
Having  assumed  your  name  under  the 
above  circumstances,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  may  legally  do  business  there¬ 
under. 


What  will  you  do 

with  your  corn  crop  ? 


You’ll  get  about  one  ton  of  corn  and  eleven  tons  of  stalks, 
leaves  and  husks  out  of  each  acre,  but  every  bit  of  this  will 
become  good,  nourishing  food  if  you  put  it  in  a  Harder 

Silo— food  that  will  cost  little  and  will 
be  far  better  for  your  stock  than  grain 
and  costly  mill  feed. 

Get  a  silo  for  your  corn  crop  —  a 
Harder  Silo— strong,  firm,  air-tight,  yet 
easily  taken  down  and  re-erected  should 
you  move  to  another  farm. 


Send  for  free  booklet  on  silos  and  silage. 

HARDER  MFC.  CORP. 

Box  1 1  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Good  available  territory  open  for  live  agents 


This  Log  Saw 


A i* 


/ilk" 


Green  Mountain 


MuiwuiRjuiniJuiiutiflui 


Cut* . .... 

Size  Log 

Same  Rig  Saws 
Down  Trees.  By  order¬ 
ing  Tree  Saw  parta.at  small 
cost  extra.  Log  Saw  makes 
complete  Tree  Saw.  Write 
tor  Saw  Catalog,  FREE. 
WITTE  ENGINE 


A  dependable 
fa3t  cutting  Log 
Saw  at  the  right 
price.  Powerful 
4-cycle  engine 
with  two  fly¬ 
wheels  gives 
steady  power,  sawing  H/fii 
logs  or  trees,  or  for 
belt  work.  Lever 
Control.  Force 
Feed. 


1887  Oakland  Ave., 
1897  £mpire  Bldg., 


On.  Man 

Cut  50 
Tr...  In 
_  5  Hour* 

WORKS 


-  Kansas  City,  Mo 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 


[Durable,  easy  to 
Fopcrate,  great  ca¬ 
pacities.  Many  sizes, 
Engine,  belt,1  horse 
,  _  _  bowof <  WRITE  bosta} 

4  or  entalog,  price  TODAY  on  **tJULL9^ 
r— King  of 

Jcollins  plow  co, 

2 044'-Hamp«hlr«  St  ..Qulnc/xlR*/ 


A  NEW  BOOK  for 
Dairymen 


hibtuM  by 

Portland  Cement  Association 


It  will  help  you  boost 
dairy  profits. 

It’s  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  how  and 
why  to  use  concrete 
for  barns,  icehouses, 
milkhouses,  watering 
troughs,  silos,  water 
storage  tanks,  barn¬ 
yard  pavements  — 
every  necessary  dairy 
farm  building. 

Write  our  nearest 
District  Office  for  your 
free  copy. 

Remember  1 


m 


CONCRETE 

[?©I$  (PUKMAMSW©!  / 


PORTLAND  CEMEN2/  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison” Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y 


Copperas  as  Disinfectant 

How  and  in  what  proportion  ie»  cop¬ 
peras-  used  in  cesspools?  Four  months 
ago  1  spent  $30  to  have  mine  cleaned  and 
now  find  it  is  almost  full  again,  though 
I  have  been  particularly  sparing  in  using 
water.  Theneader  from  the  house  does 
not  flow  into  it.  Perhaps  you  know  of 
something  better  than  copperas.  E.  s. 

Jamaica.  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  understand  your  purpose  in 
adding  copperas  to  a  fillet!  cesspool.  This 
salt  of  iron  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  but 
would  have  no  effect  in  clearing  a  cess¬ 
pool.  If  by  cesspool  you  mean  a  dry  well 
loosely  stoned  up  to  receive  sewage  from 
your  house,  its  filling  means  that  either 
its  wall  or  the  surrounding  earth  has  be¬ 
come  sealed  by  solid  matter,  thus  convert¬ 
ing  it  into  a  cistern.  The  remedy  for  this 
is  a  new  cesspool  in  unsaturated  soil.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  you  have  a  sep¬ 
tic  tank  in  mind.  These  tanks  remain 
nearly  full,  discharging  only  their  sur¬ 
plus  -liquid  contents  as  fresh  supplies  of 
sewage  enter  from  the  house.  No  disin¬ 
fectants  should  be  used  in  septic  tanks, 
as  they  would  destroy  the  bacteria  upon 
which  the  rotting  of  the  solid  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  sewage  depends. 

A  five  per  cent  solution  of  copperas, 
used  in  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the 
liquid  to  be  disinfected,  may  be  used  to 
disinfect  sewage,  but  milk  of  lime  is 
cheaper  and  better.  To  make  this,  slake 
stone  lime  in  sufficient  water  to  convert 
it  into  a  powder :  this  takes  about  half 
the  lime’s  weight  in  water;  then  mix  this 
lime  powder  with  sufficient  water  to  give 
it  the  consistency  of  thin  cream.  Milk  of 
lime  should  not  be  made  from  air-slaked 
lime,  and  should  be  as  freshly  made  as 
possibe.  as  it  loses  its  strength  upon 
standing,  unless  kept  from  the  air.  Milk 
of  lime,  used  copiously  in  bulk,  or  as  a 
whitewash  for  walls,  is  one  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  farm  disinfectants,  and  one 
not  used  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be. 

M..B.  P. 


Running  Water  and  Septic  Tank 

Regarding  article  concerning  septic 
tank  in  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  80.  1020.  is 
it  necessary  to  have  running  water ? 
Some  people  say  we  would  have  to  have 
a  trap  in  the  pipe,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
gas  could  escape,  being  submerged  in  the 
depth  of  water  which  the  diagram  shows. 

j.  S.  R. 

Septic  tanks  could  not  well  be  used 
where  running  water  was  not  available 
unless  water  from  a  storage  tank  was 
used  to  flush  closets  and  supply  the 
kitchen.  These  tanks  depend  upon  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  liquid  sewage  for  their 
operation,  the  solid  matter  in  them,  rot¬ 
ting  and  being  carried  ouTwith  the  liquid 
discharge  as  fresh  supplies  enter  from 
the  house.  It  does  not  matter,  of  course, 
how  the  water  is  supplied,  but  I  know  of 
no  convenient  method  other  than  running 
water  or  a  supply  tank  filled  from  some 
source. 

It  would  be  safer  to  have  house  fixtures 
trapped,  though  in  the  type  of  tank  illus¬ 
trated  only  very  small  amounts  of  gas 
could  enter  the  house  pipe  from  the 
sludge  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  If  the 
gas  pressure  above  the  contents  became 
sufficiently  great  to  lower  their  level  to 
below  the  end  of  inlet  or  outlet  pipe,  and 
thus  permit  an  outrush  of  gas,  the  end 
of  the  outlet  pipe  would  be  reached  first, 
and  that  pipe  would  carry  off  the  expand¬ 
ing  gas.  H.  B.  D. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


STUDENT  NURSES  Wanted 

ORANGE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  -  Orange,  N.  J. 
General  course.  SI 8  monthly.  Books  ami  uniforms. 
Apply  -  Superintendent 


WANTED 

An  Experienced  Fertilizer  Salesman 

with  established  trade  in  New  York  State,  oxelusive 
of  Long  Island.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Apply  Adv.  8969,  Rural  New-Yorker 


Wantedc  A  SALESMAN 

State  selling  Insecticides.  Your  reply  must  cover  experi¬ 
ence  and  tonnage.  Salary  no  object  if  yon  can  produce. 

ttURATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY.  233-245  Wcit  First  St.,  Bsyanne,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  poultry  man;  must  know 
how  to  raise  ducks  and  chickens.  FRANCO- 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  CO.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded:  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  LfUchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rock¬ 
land  Co.,  n.  y; 


WANTED — A  reliable  middle-aged  woman,  one 
accustomed  to  country 4  as  a  working  com¬ 
panion;  two  in  family;  house  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  good  salary.  Answer,  with  reference, 
ADVERTISER  8077.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  poultry  farm;  prefer 
farm-raised  and  experienced  man;  must  be  a 
strong  and  willing  worker;  permanent  position 
and  advancement  for  satisfactory  man.  MATTI- 
TUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mattitjiek, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  young  man  with  the 
ability  to  do  general  farm  work,  one  having 
an  ambitious,  honest  and  faithful  character; 
wages  to  start  $35:  references.  JOSEPH  F. 
DUNN,  Hauppauge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  country  home  by 
American  widower,  37:  three  children:  best  of 
reference.  ADVERTISER  9053,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — As  our  present  gardener  and  florist 
leaves  the  first  of  September  to  enter  business 
for  himself,  we  wish  to  fill  his  place  at  that 
time  with  a  competent  and  reliable  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  tiie  care  and  handling  of 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  lawn  and  the  care 
of  greenhouse  and  Winter  flowers;  this  is  a  first- 
class  proposition,  though  small,  and  requires  a 
Protestant  of  good  character  and  ability,  either 
married  or  single.  ADVERTISER  9051,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  work  on  Western 
New  York  farm;  must  have  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9043.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Farm  woman,  under  40.  in  private 
o  untry  house;  general  housework;  assist  in 
kitchen,  canning  in  season  and  butter  for  fam¬ 
ily;  no  other  servant;  no  washing:  three  in  fam¬ 
ily,  one  outside  man;  $40  per  month:  permanent, 
$500;  good  references  essential  with  application. 
E.  It.  CASSIDY.  Alta m out.  X.  Y. 


W ANTED — A  boy,  14  or  older,  wishing  to  learn 
farming  and  milking;  one  that  wants  a  home, 
not  wages:  an  orphan  boy  preferred.  R.  HKZEL, 
JR..  Oldwieh,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  single  preferred,  to  take  care  herd 
of  12  pureberd  Guernseys;  must  be  gentle  witli 
animals,  understand  A.  It.  work  and  calf  rais¬ 
ing;  good  opportunity  for  conscientious  worker 
to  grow  with  herd  of  fine  animals;  wlien  reply¬ 
ing  state  qualifications  and  salary.  REDVAUE 
FA  RM.  R.  F.  I).  No.  2,  Danbury.  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  a  small  herd  of 
purebred  Guernseys  and  assist  in  small  poul¬ 
try  plant  on  private  place  under  superintendent; 
must;  have  first-class  references  as  to  cleanliness 
and  ability:  wages  $90  per  month:  cottage  with 
modern  improvements,  fuel  and  light  furnished: 
state  ago,  nationality  and  copy  of  references 
when  answering  to  ADVERTISER  90(',(i,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  single  man  on  milk  farm; 

give  age,  experience,  wages  expected  and 
references.  S.  I).  NEWELL,  Rristol,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  general  gardener  (sin¬ 
gle)  to  restore  run-down  place;  must  under¬ 
stand  care  of  orchards,  flowers,  shrubs,  trees, 
etc.  Replv  in  writing  only,  stating  qualifiea- 
t'ons  in  full,  experience,  wages,  etc..  ROOM 
1109,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


FARM  DAIRYMAN — Dairy  room  work;  assist 
other  work  spare  time:  understand  care  milk, 
eroain,  good  butter-maker;  married  man,  no 
children,  preferred:  state  monthly  wages,  rent 
and  usual  perquisites  included,  reference,  age, 
experience;  permanent,  position  in  Massachusetts. 
ADVERTISER  9003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  preferably  without 
children,  to  take  charge  of  gentleman’s  estate 
near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  must  board  assistant;  farm 
under  separate  management;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  gardener  and  accustomed  to  work  with 
private  family:  year  around  employment;  ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions;  reference  required. 
ADVERTISER  9001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  general  farmer  for 
Summer  or  longer:  married  preferred;  good 
milker;  have  furnished  tenement.  A.  O. 
CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOREMAN  WANTED— In  August,  an 
experienced,  honest,  working  foreman,  witli 
wife,  on  a  farm  in  Westchester  County,  2% 
miles  from  town;  house  with  running  water  and 
bath;  foreman  to  board  help,  from  one  to  three 
men;  give  age.  number  of  children  and  ages, 
references  as  to  ability,  character,  also  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  9057,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  single  man  on  large  dairy 
farm;  must  be  good  teamster  and  milker: 
wages  $40  a  month:  also  position  for  married 
man.  ADVERTISER  9058,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HERDSMAN — Working  foreman,  married,  age 
41.  one  child,  engaged  in  A.  B.  Guernsey  work, 
desires  position  on  private  place;  conscientious, 
painstaking;  open  to  October  1;  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  8999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  married,  expert  practical  or- 
chardist,  vineyardist.  small  fruit  grower, 
farmer,  good  record  as  foreman  manager,  seeks 
permanent  position  on  large  farm  or  estate; 
economy,  efficiency,  honesty,  guaranteed;  mod¬ 
erate  to  small  salary  and  percentage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  farm;  some 
experience.  Address  .T.  MARTIN,  care  Corn- 
stock,  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 


ESTATE  MANAGER — Five  years  present  posi¬ 
tion;  disengaged  January  1,  1922  (or  earlier 
when  suited);  Protestant;  age  48;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  handling  men,  raising  crops,  care 
of  registered  stock,  tractor  and  all  farm  imple¬ 
ments;  wife  who  lias  countrywide  reputation  for 
butter-making  to  superintend  dairy;  personal 
attention  .given  to  town  house  supplies;  Con¬ 
necticut,  Massachusetts  or  New  York  State  pre¬ 
ferred:  bond  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  9041, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  single.  33  years  old.  German- 
Amerlcan,  open  for  position;  at  liberty  July 
20:  lifelong  experience,  flowers,  hothouses,  vege¬ 
tables.  etc.;  best  of  references;  please  give  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9042,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  (14)  wants  position  on  farm  during  ,?ly 
and  August.  S.  BECKER,  1033  E.  15th  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — Young  Swede,  17.  five  months  in 
country,  desires  position;  mail  only.  AUFRED 
OLSON,  Milford,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER,  poultryman,  married  (no 
children);  10  years’  experience  with  poultry, 
fruit  and  gardening;  can  run  Ford  and  repair 
same;  also  repair  buildings,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
9054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple,  girl  8,  want  position  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  man  experienced  farm  hand;  wife 
willing  to  help  around  the  house  or  board  help. 
F.  P.,  care  Semmens,  Hastings  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  31,  single.  Christian,  graduate 
of  State  Agricultural  School,  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  9044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  manager  by  a  practical 
orchardist,  farm  and  stock  man;  any  new  or 
large  development  prospective  solicited;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  BOX  7,  Rural  Delivery,  Af- 
ton,  Va. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  desires  position  on 
private  place;  single;  American;  27:  best  of 
reference:  good  butter-maker  and  calf  raiser; 
sta,te  wages  in  first  letter.  FRED  TEAGER, 
JR.,  044  Wilson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMER.  American,  Cornell  short  course,  age 
30.  best  references;  experienced  with  grain 
and  fruit  growing,  with  all  kinds-'of  stock  and 
poultry,  and  with  modern  agricultural  machin¬ 
ery.  desires  responsible  position  on  comme-p'al 
farm  or  country  estate.  ADVERTISER  9055, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  40.  would  do  some  work  on  farm  for 
about  throe  weeks  in  return  for  board:  under¬ 
stands  farming,  fruit,  poultry;  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vnnia  preferred:  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
9050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  first-class.  wants  position;  first- 
class  references.  ADVERTISER  9070,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  job  on  farm:  willing 
worker;  no  experience.  F.  WALTER,  259 
Reid  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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POULTRYMAN.  single,  open  for  position:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  year 
’round  production.  ADVERTISER  9009,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  private  or  commercial:  first- 
class  man;  secretary  Westchester  County 
Poultry  Association:  New  .Terser  preferred. 
THE  KIXNEAR  STUDIO.  302  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wants  position.  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER.  Bristol,  Conn. 


WANTED — By  a  herdsman  of  proven  ability, 
position  with  a  first-class  herd  of  Guernsey 
cattle  where  A.  R.  work  is  being  done:  A-l 
references.  ADVERTISER  9007,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  couple  with  one  child 
desire  work  on  farm;  moderate  wages.  BOX 
253,  Waterbary,  Vt. 


EXPERIENCED  orchardist,  small  fruit  grower, 
expert  operator  and  repairer  tractors,  auto¬ 
mobiles.  all  gasoline  machinery,  sprayers,  etc., 
desires  permanent  position  with  commercial  or¬ 
chard  or  private  estate:  handle  men;  take  all 
responsibility  when  required.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position,  manager, 
superintendent,  by  September  1st;  years  of 
experience  matching,  rearing,  egg  production, 
broilers,  roasters :  three  years  last,  place;  only 
first-class  proposition  considered;  my  references 
prove  I  produce  results;  American;  married:  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  9005,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

|"  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Farm:  110  acres;  fruit;  water;  good 
land.  A.  IT.  JUDGE.  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  by  owner,  three  desirable  truck 
farms,  100,  100,  300  acres.  E.  M.  MOORE, 
Westover,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 50-aere  farm,  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains:  grand  mountain  view.  GRANT  COCH¬ 
RAN,  Loon  Lake.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INVESTMENT—  Farm,  204  acres;  12  miles 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  three  miles  of  county  seat; 
close  to  two  railroads;  log  houses  and  barns, 
orchard,  springs,  creek;  estimated  300,000  feet 
white  oak  timber,  more  than  enough  to  pav  for 
place;  about  00  acres  cleared;  make  excellent 
fruit  or  stock  farm;  f -r  quick  sale  $20  per  acre. 
Address  owner,  R.  E.  BRANSFORD,  Hinton, 
W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 750-acre  farm,  under  fence,  on  James 
River,  in  fine  state  of  cultivation:  brick  house, 
9  rooms,  modern  conveniences;  125  acres  low 
grounds;  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  800,000 
feet  saw  timber;  station  one  mile;  church  and 
school  one  mile.  For  full  description  and  price 
address  J.  L.  GRAY,  Norwood,  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 


BEAUTIFUL  home  and  fruit  farm;  will  pay  the 
right  man  $10,000  per  year;  on  edge  of  nice 
village;  State  roads  and  high-class  place  to  live; 
see  this  property  before  you  buy,  ADVERTISER 
9023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINE  seashore  property  for  sale;  250  acres;  75 
of  timber  land  and  wood;  one  mile  of  shore 
frontage;  good  harbor;  fishing,  safe  boating  and 
bathing:  on  State’ road;  14  miles^  from  city;  an 
old-fashioned  30-room  house,  in  good  repair; 
good  water;  secluded,  healthful  and  attractive 
place;  lias  been  a  Summer  resort  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years:  price  $8,000;  on  easy  terms. 
Add -ess  ADVERTISER  9031,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

88.000:  Hammonton.  N.  J.  ADVERTISER 
9010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Country  home;  4  acres;  10-room 
liouso,  barns,  etc.;  price,  $2,000.  Address 
BOX  55,  Craryville,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  locate  for  next  year,  a  fully 
equipped  farm  for  rent;  about.  25  milkers; 
l>est  references.  ADVERTISER  9039,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Up-to-date  poultry  farm,  to  run  on 
share  basis  or  for  salary,  by  experienced  mar¬ 
ried  man:  small  family;  references  on  request. 
ADVERTISER  9040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  good  farms  for  sale;  good  buildings;  stock 
and  tools:  easy  terms.  FRED  DRAKE,  Shin¬ 
gle  House,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — My  grocery  and  auto  supply  store 
and  residence;  located  on  State  road;  eight 
miles  north  of  Homer.  F.  C.  TULLER,  R.  D.  3, 
Homer,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  ontion  to  buy.  moderate 
priced  poultry  farm.  ,5-10  acres;  New  York 
State  only,  preferably  Long  Island,  near  to  sta¬ 
tion  20-30  miles  from  New  York  City;  fertile 
land:  buildings  in  good  condition;  some  wood¬ 
land:  stream  watered  if  possible;  owners  only; 
fell  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
9040.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm;  40  acres; 

capacity  800  to  1,000  chickens;  electric 
lighted;  price  $5,000;  $3,000  le*t^in  at  5%. 
Address  THOMAS  F.  MARKEY,  Alesin,  Md. 

- -  I - 

WANTED — Within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York,  15  acres,  suitable  for  poultry  farm. 
ADVERTISER  9052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  poultry  farm,  in  live  poultry 
section:  capacity  1.400  liens  and  4,500  young 
stock:  price,  equipped,  $5,200.  C.  P.  LEI. ASH, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


104-ACRE  farm,  equipped  and  planted;  stock 
and  tools;  income  starts  day  of  sale;  near 
railroad  town;  $3,000  cash;  $1,000  mortgage. 
ADVERTISER  9047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Grist  mill  with  water  power  and 
about  20  acres  of  land,  in  Jersey  or  near 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  9045,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  account  ill  health,  Columbia  County 
farm:  110  acres:  full  information.  It.  F.  D. 
38,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

ONE  of  f,he  best  farms  for  sale  in  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty.  ADVERTISER  9049,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  adjoining  salt  water  fruit 
farms  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  of 
80  and  73  acres;  beautiful  location:  fertile  soil: 
not,  cheap,  but  worth  the  price  asked.  For  de¬ 
tails  write  ALICE  VESSEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


WANTED — To  rent,  farm,  about,  25  acres,  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry;  must  he  within  commuting 
distance  to  Paterson,  N.  J.  C.  QUAOLAND, 
833  Main  Avenue,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — An  income-bearing  Fameuse  apple 
orchard  of  about  2,000  mature  trees,  in  North¬ 
ern  Vermont:  fully  equipped;  particulars  on  ap¬ 
plication.  ADVERTISER  9008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — New  England  States  or  New 
York;  want  to  deal  direct  with  owner;  no 
agents;  will  quickly  take  the  best  bargain  of¬ 
fered;  send  full  description  and  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9000.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm,  under  cultivation,  within  150 
miles  New  York;  located  on  or  very  close  to 
State  road;  near  large  town;  with  stock,  crops 
equipment:  about  80  acres  good  land,  well 
fenced:  abundant  water  supply;  woodland:  also 
complete,  set  buildings  in  good  repair:  house  at 
least  eight  rooms,  with  improvements  pre¬ 
ferred:  will  pay  not  exceeding  $0,500  cash  for 
place  that  suits;  submit  photos  of  buildings  and 
will  return.  E.  M.  HURROW,  Kingsbridge,  N. 
Y.  City. 

WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  privilege  of  purchase; 

buildings  and  land  adapted  for  poultry  rais¬ 
ing;  about  10  acres;  high  elevation:  house,  im¬ 
provements,  not  less  than  seven  rooms;  30  miles 
from  N.  Y.;  near  station  and  good  school;  mod¬ 
erate  pr’ce.  ADVERTISER  9004,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PLYMOUTH,  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm;  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  es¬ 
tate;  high,  healthfully  situated:  affords  excel¬ 
lent  view  of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic 
places:  Plymouth  County  club  golf  links  and 
valley:  also  the  estates  of  well-known  gentle¬ 
men  on  all  sides;  no  handsomer  nati  al  location 
on  north  or  south  shore:  three  miles  out;  war¬ 
ranty  deed  calls  for  40  acres,  more  or  less; 
storked  with  the  very  best  of  Bronze  turkeys 
and  prosperous  turkey  produce  business  estab¬ 
lished.  For  further  information  write  THOMAS 
REILY,  Chiltpnville,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate:  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53  Rhino- 
beck,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey:  10  lbs.  delivered  within 
3d  zone,  clover  $2.25;  buckwheat  $2:  5  lbs. 
either  $1.25:  00-11).  can  at  our  station,  clover 
$10,  buckwheat,  $8.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  PRESS  and  grater  for  sale,  h  MOR¬ 
GAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Nearly  new  E.  &  B.  Holmes  apple 
barrel  stave  jointer,  with  shafting,  to  be  run 
by  gasoline  power  or  foot  power,  as  desired:  all 
in  good  shape;  used  but  very  little.  JOSEPH 
S.  WILFORD,  Elba,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys — We  will  eo-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy.  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  onr  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — No.  15  nr  115  Hall  incubator  or 
brooder  heater.  BOX  G5,  Riverdale,  N.  ,T. 


FOR  SALE — -Farm  wagon,  covered  milk  wagon, 
one-horse  dump  cart,  carriage,  buggy,  mowing 
machine.  four-hor$o  power  engine,  saw.  saw 
table.  12x20  foot  silo,  fanning  mill,  feed  grind¬ 
er.  forge,  laundry  stove,  acme  harrow,  man’s 
bicycle:  prices  very  reasonable.  MARTIN 

MOLLER.  Newtown.  Conn. 


PURE  sugar  cane  syrup,  in  gallon  cans,  $1.50 
per  gallon.  GEORGE  D.  CLARK,  Coosada,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — Hercules  engine,  3-horse,  and  Letz 
grinder,, new,  $105;  Gardner  vacuum  pump,  No. 
2,  $55,  new.  II.  VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfleld, 
Pa. 


FARMER'S  wife  will  take  few  boarders;  splen¬ 
did  location,  within  100  miles  of  New  York; 
bathing;  convenient  to  ears  and  boats.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 8-16  International  tractor:  one  au¬ 
tomatic  lift  Oliver  tractor  plow.  2-14-in.  bot¬ 
toms:  one  double  disk  tractor  harrow;  outfit 
only  used  to  plow  25  acres;  practically  new.  and 
guaranteed  as  such  or  no  sale:  price  $000  for  the 
outfit.  II.  C.  HOLLOWAY,  Perryman,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Surveyors’  compass,  15-in.  between 
sights;  variation  plate;  good  condition;  box 
and  standard:  measuring  chain;  instruction 
book :  $35.  Address  ADVERTISER  ,10-18,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERMONT  maple  sugar  in  10.  11  and  13-11). 

tins,  rather  dark  colored  and  a  little  off 
flavor,  25c  per  lb.  f.  o.  b.  Rupert,  Vt. ;  remit 
with  order.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert.  Vt. 


WANTED — Rebuilt  or  second-hand  Underwood 
or  L.  C.  Smith  typewriter,  in  good  condition. 
ADVERTISER  9062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  arid  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  i  son. 


Don’t  Let 
Your  Tires 
Go  This  Way 

They  will  unless  you  keep  the  proper 
amount  of  air  in  them. 

Correct  air  pressure  in  your  tires 
means  MORE  MILEAGE.  EASIER 
STEERING.  INCREASED  SAFETY. 

The  Schrader  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

will  always  tell  you  when  your  tires 
have  the  air  pressure  prescribed  by 
the  Tire  Maker, 

Price  $1.50  in  U.  S.  A. 

At  your  dealers,  or 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


5»  sSS, 

MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5V2  %  interest  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N^Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  TOP-DRESSING 

Nitrate  of  Soda-- Nitrateof Potash 

FOR  SEEDING  DOWN 

Barium- Phosphate 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets 
WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 
2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


10%  Reduction  from  Prices  in  1921  Booklet 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  ( 'ontest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  CHts. 

t.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph.  Mass. 
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Model  Capacity  Lbs. 

Tire  Equipment 

New  Price  Reduction 

101 

10,000 

Solid 

$3,600 

$900 

61 

6,000 

Truck  Cord 

2,750 

700 

41 

4,000 

a  u 

2,395 

565 

31 

3,000 

it  it 

2,032 

393 

21 

2,000 

a  a 

1,874 

286 

61 

6,000 

Solid 

2,400 

400 

41 

4,000 

ii 

2,100 

300 

31 

3,000 

it 

1,850 

200 

21 

2,000 

it 

1,750 

100 

Our 

new  1  500-pound  Speed  Truck,  electric  lights  and 

starter. 

34  x 

5  cord  tires,  is  the  best  buy  in  its  class  for  $  1 

Prices  quoted  are  for  the  chassis  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

ca 

0 

0 

• 

International  Harvester  Company 


CHICAGO 


OF  AMERICA 

(incorporated) 


USA 


Branch  Houses  in  92  Principal  Cities.  Dealers  and  Service  Stations 
Everywhere.  Come  in  to  our  Branch  House  or  the  salesroom  of 
our  nearest  dealer  and  let  us  show  you  these  motor  truck  values. 


•  UltllHIMS  »f  HCUIOIH*  WlH»U|»lH»>H»IH*lf  Hf  itf 


BIG  CUT  IN 

International  Motor  Truck 

PRICES 

These  prices  on  International  Motor  Trucks 

are  made  for  the  buyer  who  has  been  waiting  for 
lowest  prices,  yet  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any¬ 
thing  short  of  highest  quality.  For  general  farm 
hauling  you  cannot  beat  International  economy. 

Compared  price  for  price,  quality  for  quality, 

the  International  line  stands  today  the  lowest-priced  line  of  motor 
trucks  on  the  market,  backed  by  an  inspection  and  service 
organization  without  equal. 


SILO  FOR  $135.00 

I  am  selling  out  at  cost  my  stock  of  180 
genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir  silos.  Prices 
lower  than  in  1917.  Silos  are  of  well- 
known  make  and  absolutely  first-class  in 
every  way.  W rite  me  size  you  desire  and 
I  will  give  you  rock-bottom  price.  I 
must  sell  this  stock. 

M.  L.  SMITH 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville,  Pennsylvania 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use-  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tell*  all  abuut  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ.  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  PAPE  C  for  $160! — because  it’s  best-liked 
and  biggest-selling.  Hence  big  production 
—  low  manufacturing  cost  to  us,  low  buying 
price  to  you.  Regular  R-10;  latest  model;  10*  throat; 
capacity  2  to  5  tons  per  hour;  A,  A,  A  and  1*  cut; 
operated  by  3  to  6  h.  j>.  gas  engine;  complete  on  legs 
with  self-feed  table,  indestructible  cutting  wheel,  30 
feet  of  blower  pine  with  malleable  collars,  curved 
elbow  for  top,  extra  set  of  knives  —  only  $ ISO  ($175 
on  2-wheel  truck,  $100  on  4-wheel  truck)  f.  o.  b. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y.  This  guarantee  protects  you: 

“ VAe  guarantee  any  Papec  Cutter  totlirow  and 
blow  ensilage  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
any  silo,  with  any  power ,  provided  the  speed 
of  the  cutting  wheel  does  not  fall  below  600 
r.p.m.  We  also  guarantee  that  any  Papec  Cut¬ 
ter  will  cut  and  eleva  te  more  ensilage  with  the 
same  power  than  any  other  blower  cutter.” 

Order  from  this  advertisement 

Or  ff  you  ne#»d  a  larger  cutter  than 
catalog:  and  prices  on  other  sizes.  Big 

Papec  Machine  Co.  HO  Main  St 


It-10,  write  today  for 
reductions  on  all  sizes. 


Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Western  Canada 

Land  of  Prosperity 

offers  to  home  seekers  opportunities  that  can¬ 
not  be  secured  elsewhere.  The  thousands  of 
farmers  from  the  United  States  who  have 
accepted  Canada’s  generous  offer  to  settle  on 
FREE  homesteads  or  buy  farm  land  in  her 
provinces  have  been  well  repaid  by  bountiful 
crops.  There  is  still  available  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many 
years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre — oats,  barley  and 
flax  also  in  great  abundance,  while  raising 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  is  equally 
profitable.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season 
worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  their  land. 
With  such  success  come  prosperity,  inde¬ 
pendence,  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  make  life  worth  living. 

Farm  Gardens,  Poultry,  Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 
growing  and  stock  raising.  Attractive 
climate,  good  neighbors,  churches  and 
schools,  good  markets,  railroad  facilities, 
rural  telephone,  etc. 

For  certificate  entitling  you- to  re¬ 
duced  railway  rates,  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture,  maps,  description  of  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  etc., 
write 

0.  C.  RUTLEDGE 

301  l.  Genesee  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Authorlzod  Ag.nt,  D.pt.  of  Immigration 
and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Saving  the  Potato  Crop  From  Rot 


TRYING  weather  CONDITIONS— The  sud¬ 
den  turn  from  drought  conditions  to  those  of 
plethoric  moisture  is  by  no  means  so  favorable  for 
our  most  important  vegetable  crop  as  many  lightly 
suppose.  Coining  after  dry  super-heat  had  put  a 
hard  strain  upon  the  vitality  of  the  cool-weather- 
loving  potato  plant,  the  nine  days  of  constantly 
excessive  humidity  have  already  bred  perfect  "blight 
condit'ons”  in  most  parts  of  the  Eastern  States. 
Even  late-planted  potato  crops  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
veal  that  ominous  "curl"  around  the  ed.e  of  Up¬ 
growth  which  always 
precedes  the  devastat¬ 
ing  stages.  Very  sel¬ 
dom  have  I  observed 
these  signs  so  early  in 
the  calendar  year,  and 
so  universal — at  the 
least  three  week  - 
ahead  of  average  ex¬ 
pectation.  Only  where 
spraying  has  been 
early  and  persistent 
are  they  missing.  And 
if  ‘‘General  Humidity" 
should  continue  in 
command  mid-.Tuly  — - 
not  August — will  mail; 
tin*  sweep  of  potato 
destruction  in  many 
fields. 

I*  It  E  Y  E  NT  ING 
l.oSS. — And  yet.  as 
the  ways  of  the  var¬ 
ious  potato  'blights  and 
other  diseases  becom  • 
better  known,  it  ha  < 
been  found  possible  to 
largely  prevent  the 
worst  losses  —  flips  * 
from  tuber  rot  follow¬ 
ing  the  untimely  cut¬ 
ting  down  of  the  tops. 

Especially  in  the  ca.-e 
of  the  so-called  early 
•blight  which,  oecur- 
iug  in  connect' on  wPh 
midsummer  heat,.  .  is 
about  sure  to  destroy 
both  root  and  top,  very 
quick  work  is  required 
and  certain  very  de¬ 
finite  step's!  The  meth¬ 
od  cannot  be  better 
impressed  than  by  re¬ 
lating  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  of  my 
friends,  C.  J.  Cannon 
of  Connecticut,  then 
president  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Market  Garden¬ 
ers*  Association.  This 
was  several  years  ago. 
before  the  ways  of 
blight  and  rots  were 
as  commonly  under¬ 
stood  as  they  now  are, 
and  the  man  is  there¬ 


fore  entitled  to  the  greater  credit  for  the  addition 
ot  close  observation  and  shrewd  wit  to  uncertain 
knowledge.  Not  many  of  us  grow  10  acres  of  earlv 
potatoes,  yet  the  quarter-acre  patch,  if  a  man’s  total 
crop,  is  of  the  utmost  importance — to  him.  And  in 
either  case  the  method  of  saving  it  is  precisely  the 
same. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT. — Cannon  had  10  acres  of 
early  potatoes  that  year — three  acres  of  Carman, 
two  of  Tiqvee.  one  of  Cobblers  and  the  rest  Early 
Harvest.  With  the  combined  uncertainties  of 
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weather  and  markets  against  him.  the  wideawake 
market  gardener  never  puts  all  his  eggs  into  one 
basket.  The  dark  gray  silt  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  is  ideal  for  early  potatoes,  but  also  highly 
favorable  to  the  development  of  diseases,  and  con¬ 
ditions  being  especially  had  that  Summer,  everybody's 
crop  was  struck  by  blight  some  three  or  four  weeks 
before  digging.  Mr.  Cannon  early  saw  the  signs,  and 
anticipating,  began  digging  his  immature  crop,  ac¬ 
tually  turning  some  seven  acres  of  it  into  very  good 
money.  Rut  his  tomatoes  and  melons  coming  on.  ready 

for  market,  he  simply 
had  to  quit  the  slow, 
heavy  job  of  potato 
digging,  and  then  came 
the  debacle.  Within  a 
few  days  the  “wet  rot*’ 
had  swept  down  every 
field  in  town,  and  this 
being  soon  followed 
by  rain,  many  of  his 
fellows  lost  their  total 
crop  by  the  tuber  rot 
which  ensued. 

RAPID  ROTTING. 
— One  neighbor,  usual¬ 
ly  very  canny  about 
such  things,  after  dig¬ 
ging  and  delivering  a 
40-busliel  load  into 
Manchester,  had  to  go 
and  get  them  again 
and  dump  them  back 
into  his  own  field,  re¬ 
paying  the  $80.  They 
were  rotting  and  were 
a  total  loss!  However, 
before  the  rains  came. 
Cannon  hired  women 
to  pull  every  potato 
top  out  of  his  three 
remaining  acres  that 
were  blighted  down, 
in  the  shrewd  belief 
that  if  rain  came  the 
rot  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  thus  carried 
down  from  decaying 
vines  to  the  tubers 
might  in  this  way  be 
avoided,  having  con¬ 
vinced  himself  by 
t ho rou gh  in  ves tiga tion 
that  the  underground 
parts  of  the  plants 
were  still  sound. 

AN  IMPORTANT 
SEQUEL.— At  the 
t  me  Mr.  Cannon’s 
plan  was  to  continue 
to  dig  as  soon  as  he 
could,  but  rains  came 
on.  and  then  observing 
his  market  garden 
friends  putting  in  good 
time  digging  half -de¬ 
cayed  potatoes,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  wait,  coo- 
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tinuing  to  watch  the  results  of  his  plan.  Being  like 
everyone  else  in  those  war  days,  very  short-handed, 
and  feeling  that  he  must  get  those  three  acres  out 
with  his  digger,  his  next  problem  was  the  rush  of 
chickweed  that  started  up  like  lightning  after  the 
rain.  The  potato  tops  lifted  from  a  clean  field,  the 
weeds  would  take  possession  en  masse  in  a  few 
days.  There  was  no  time  to  dig,  so  he  put  in  teams 
and  re-ridged  those  potatoes — at  least  he  lightly 
ridged  the  rows  where  his  potatoes  once  were — just 
enough  to  destroy  the  new  weed  crop.  And  not  only 
so,  having  determined  by  repeated  investigation  that 
his  tubers  were  still  sound  and  making  skin  well,  he 
later  ridged  the  second  time  for  the  same  purpose; 
not  much,  but  enough  to  keep  every  young  weed 
under,  and  finally  a  part  he  so  treated  the  third 
time,  till  all  were  dug. 

PERFECT  RESULTS.— The  plan  worked  per¬ 
fectly.  lie  had  a  clean  field  for  his  digger  when  at 
last  he  found  time  to  harvest.  Not  one  weed,  and 
better  than  all  else,  hardly  one  rotted  or  decaying 
tuber.  So  perfect  was  the  job  and  so  easy  that  with 
but  one  man  and  one  team  (with  a  gang  of  four 
women  picking  up)  they  averaged  to  dig,  bag  and 
cart,  in  about  one  acre  per  day — 2N-1  bushels  in  one 
day!  Ere  the  team,  unhitched  from  the  digger  for 
this  purpose,  could  pick  up  its  two  loads  of  sacked 
potatoes  and  deliver  them  into  the  packing  shed, 
those  women  would  be  shouting  for  more  to  be  dug. 
Of  course  prices  had  sagged  a  good  deal  iii  the  three 
or  four  weeks  of  waiting,  but  his  crop  was  so  clean 
and  ripe — so  free  from  any  taint,  of  suspicion — that 
it  brought  top  places,  nearly  $1,000  worth  from  those 
three  acres  that  his  neighbors  had  looked  upon  as 
beaded,  like  most  of  theirs,  for  a  total  loss. 

Hampden  Co..  Mass.  david  stone  kelsey. 


Commencement  and  Semi-Centennial  oi 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Part  III. 

THE  COLLEGE  SOLID  WITH  THE  FARMERS. 
— The  farmers  of  the  old  “Bay  .State”  are  now  in 
full  sympathy  and  accord  with  the  college.  Her 
student  body  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10 
years.  The  support  given  by  the  State  has  increased 
more  than  fourfold  during  this  same  period.  Twenty- 
eight  per  cent  of  her  graduates  are  farm  operators, 
while  others  are  teachers  of  agriculture  and  investi¬ 
gators  of  farm  problems  within  the  State.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  she  is  influencing  production  up¬ 
wards,  so  that  Massachusetts  farms  are  making 
larger  profits  than  20  years  ago.  In  some  sections 
of  the  State  the  soil  may  be  temporarily  exhausted, 
but  on  the  better  farming  lands  increased  returns 
may  be  noted. 

STUDYING  THE  FARMS. — One  Farm  Bureau, 
that  of  Franklin  County,  has  recently  made  a  study 
of  20  farms  in  order  to  learn  the  attitude  of  the 
farmers  toward  agricultural  progress,  and  to  what 
extent  the  young  people  are  engaged  in  farming, 
and  incidentally  to  what  degree  the  work  of  the  col¬ 
lege  is  directly  reaching  the  men  <»n  the  land.  A 
study  of  data  obtained  from  these  20  farms  showed 
a  marked  increase  in  production,  in  some  cases  more 
than  three-fold,  during  the  past  two  decades.  <  >ne 
hundred  per  cent  of  these  farms  have  a  son  of  the 
owner  as  manager  or  associated  with  the  father  as 
manager,  four  of  these  being  graduates  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  In  one  township  the  Farm  Bureau  manager 
listed  15  graduates  back  on  the  farm,  and  further 
found  that  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  was  as  great  as  that  of  any  like  area  in  the 
country.  A  questionnaire  sent  to  the  farmers  on 
these  20  farms  brought  forth  the  following  facts: 
Seventy  per  cent  reported  their  farms  paid  a  profit 
in  1020.  They  believe  Massachusetts  agriculture  to 
be  more  prosperous  today,  more  improved  machinery 
is  being  used,  better  stock  kept,  better  land  treat¬ 
ment  practiced,  better  business  methods  followed, 
better  organization  practiced,  and  that  the  farmers 
are  more  wideawake  and  better  educated  than  20 
years  ago.  They  stated  that  they  hoped  to  improve 
farming  conditions  by  keeping  stock  capable  of 
higher  production,  by  better  rotation,  by  increasing 
crop  acreage,  by  better  farm  management,  more  cash 
crops,  more  orcharding,  more  lime  and  clover,  more 
cover  crops  and  greater  labor  efficiency. 

LEADING  PROBLEMS. — Some  of  their  greatest 
problems  were  stated  to  be  land  fertility,  financial 
credit,  run-out  pastures,  farm  management,  market¬ 
ing  methods,  unequal  labor  competition  of  the  indus¬ 
tries.  lack  of  co-operation  and  community  spirit,  poor 
schools,  need  of  Americanizing  foreigners,  lack  of 
medical  attendance,  lack  of  time  for  study,  isolation 
and  selfishness.  They  recommend  meeting  these 
problems  through  co-operation,  community  meetings, 
by  interesting  foreigners  in  town  and  social  affairs, 
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by  securing  better  school  facilities,  and  by  getting  in 
touch  with  the  college  and  its  extension  service. 
J.  II.  Putnam,  who  was  responsible  for  securing  this 
data,  concluded  his  commencement  address  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  study  of  agriculture 
was  considered  of  enough  importance  to  justify  the 
establishment  of  the  college  had  added  dignity  to  the 
calling  and  helped  the  farmer  to  have  faith  in  Him¬ 
self  and  his  business.  He  said  further  that  “Massa- 
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chusetls  has  the  advantage  of  favorable  location,  for 
her  markets  are  at  her  doors.  However,  every  other 
branch  of  industry,  of  science  and  of  art,  is  advanc¬ 
ing  with  unparalleled  strides.  If  Massachusetts  ag¬ 
riculture  is  to  keep  pace  with  other  industries  it 
cannot  rest  upon  laurels  won.  We  must  give  our 
children  better  advantages  than  we  enjoy,  or  they 
cannot  maintain  the  relative  position  in  the  nation's 
progress  that  has  always  been  filled  by  the  sons  of 
the  commonwealth.” 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  GO], LEGE.— Massachu¬ 
setts  is,  and  without  doubt  always  will  be,  primarily 
an  industrial  State,  but  the  success  of  her  industries 
will  depend  in  a  marked  degree  on  her  ability  to  get 
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ample  and  suitable  food  from  near-by  sources,  and 
at  Hie*  same  time  at  a  moderate  eost.  The  future 
work  of  the  college  will  be  the  broad  one  of  food 
supply  for  her  people.  This  means  that  in  all  her 
work  she  must  stress  not  alone  increased  production, 
but  with  equal  force  distribution,  conservation  and 
the  use  of  food.  Her  investigational  work  must  he 
extended  so  as  to  include  problems  in  all  of  these 
lines.  ll<  )•  field  of  extension  work  must  be  expanded 
so  as  to  reaeh  and  include  the  users  of  food  in  the 
cities.  Her  graduates  will,  in  the  main,  continue  to 
be  engaged  in  commercial  farming  or  as  teachers 
and  investigators  of  agricultural  problems.  From 
the  start  the  college  has  been  fortunate  in  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  direct  its  woxk  in  the  one  channel  of  agri- 
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culture.  In  this  field  she  has  gained  a  high  position. 
By  the  systematic  concentration  of  effort  in  the  new 
and  broadened  field  of  agriculture,  that  of  food  sup¬ 
ply  for  her  industrial  workers  ot  the  State,  she  will 
be  more  than  ever  the  “people’s  college.” 

CHARLES  S.  PHELPS. 


Daddy’s  Helper 

HE  man  who  sends  ns  the  little  picture  shown 
at  Fig.  591  says  it  is  “a  snapshot  of  a  hen¬ 
pecked  husband  cultivating  garden  and  playing 
nursegirl  at  the  same  time.”  Surely  the  little  pas¬ 
senger  on  the  wheel  hoe  adds  the  live  weight  needed 
to  hold  the  teeth  into  the  ground  and  thus  do  a  full 
job,  and  it  keeps  the  kid  quiet  and  contented.  It 
would  seem  to  beat  a  baby  carriage  for  efficiency, 
and  “daddy’s  helper”  is  a  great  institution. 


Cost  of  Keeping  100  Cows 

Very  roughly  speaking,  what  would  be  tho  estimated 
cost  of  maintaining  300  cows  a  year,  assuming  feed  can 
be  bought  at  the  present  prices?  These  figures  should 
also  include  the  growing  of  fodder  and  necessary  grains 
on  the  farm  ;  in  fact,  the  entire  expense,  providing  suit¬ 
able  milkings,  etc.  F  A  w 

Newark,  N.  .7. 

IIE  cost  of  producing  milk  is  a  much  debated  and 
marked  question.  It  is  doubtful  if  costs  are 
identical  on  any  two  farms,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  factors  that  govern  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  costs.  On  one  farm  all  of  the  labor  is  done 
by  the  owner  and  the  members  of  his  family;  on 
another  by  hired  help:  on  still  another  dairying  is 
incidental  to  farm  operations,  while  in  another  in¬ 
stance  all  farm  operations  center  around  the  dairy 
herd.  Not  only  must  we  consider  the  efficiency  of 
the  man,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  ability 
of  cows  to  produce  milk  economically.  One  dairy 
farmer  operates  on  higli-prieed  land,  utilizes  mod¬ 
ern  barns  and  up-to-date  equipment,  healthy  cows 
in  sanitary  surroundings;  another  may  be  located  in 
a  district  where  land  is  cheap  and  get  along  with  old 
buildings  and  inferior  cows  and  general  conditions 
that  do  not  involve  much  <>f  a  risk  or  investment. 
For  these  and  many  other  reasons  no  one  has  been 
able  to  suggest  a  formula  that  one  might  apply  to 
average  conditions  and  determine  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  quart  of  milk. 

Assuming  that  your  Holstein  cows  will  average 
*•<>00  lbs.  of  milk  per  year,  and  applying  general 
rules  of  feeding,  the  following  suggestions  might 
serve  as  a  guide.  Requirements  for  each  cow  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  one  year: 

5.400  lbs.  grain  at  2e  per  lb .  $G0.00 

2.400  lbs.  silage  at  $7.50  per  ton .  9 . 00 

2.400  lbs.  roughage  at  $20  per  ton .  24.00 


Six  months  pasture  at  $2  per  month .  32.00 

Interest  on  cost  or  value  of  cow .  7.00 

Allow  for  depreciation .  30.00 

Labor  per  cow,  per  year .  25.00 


"°B»1 .  $347.00 

3t  will  be  noted  that  this  calculation  assumes  that 
the  calf  will  in  part  pay  for  the  feed  the  cow  con¬ 
sumes  when  dry :  that  it  is  assumed  that  the  ma¬ 
nure  voided  by  the  cow  will  contribute  toward  labor 
costs  and  that  the  men  who  milk  and  care  for  the 
cows  will  also  help  with  the  farm  work.  No  attempt 
has •  been  made  to  allow  for  the  investment  in  the 
farm — the  buildings  or  the  dairy  or  farm  equipment. 
The  grains  have  been  sold  to  the  cows  at  $40  per 
ton,  and  the  bay  for  $20.  while  the  silage  goes  in  at 
$7.50  per  ton.  We  have  allowed  1  lb.  of  feed  for 
each  5  lbs.  of  milk,  assumed  to  be  8,000  lbs.,  and 
allowed  550  lbs.  additional  for  use  during  the  dry 
period.  At  best  these  figures  can  only  serve  as  a 
guide,  for.  as  stated  at  the  outset,  there  are  a  great 
many  limiting  factors  that  are  encountered  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  or  attempting  to  determine  even  possible 
costs  of  production.  This  determination  suggests  a 
probable  outlay  for  feed  and  labor  of  5}Ac  per  qt.  of 
milk  produced.  While  8,000  lbs.  of  milk  is  not  a  high 
individual  yield,  it  would  be  a  mighty  good  average 
for  3  00  common  cows,  one  year  after  another,  and 
it  is  evident  that  many  of  our  so-called  high-grade 
herds  do  not  approach  this  figure.  The  dairy  indus¬ 
try  is  in  the  midst  of  a  trying  ordeal.  Prices  of 
milk,  however,  have  not  dropped  in  proportion  to 
the  decline  in  feed  prices,  and  if  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  the  dairy  farmer  could  afford  to  feed  his 
cows  generously  it  is  now,  when  he  can  purchase 
feeding  stuff's  much  cheaper  than  he  can  produce  the 
feed.  With  crop  conditions  none  too  promising, 
many  are  of  the  opinion  that  feeds  have  touched  bot¬ 
tom,  aud  that  empty  bins  on  dairy  farms  might  well 
be  filled  at  the  prevailing  low  values.  f.  c.  m. 
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will  hold  the  air.  One  pound  of  the  bisulphide  for 
each  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  is  the  general  rule. 
The  bisulphide  can  be  put  in  a  deep  dish,  placed  on 
top  of  the  grain,  or  it  may  be  poured  over  a  sack, 
which  is  then  pushed  down  into  the  grain.  After 
the  bisulphide  is  put  in,  cover  the  package  carefully 


A  Handy  Farm  Trade.  Fig.  392. 


130  degrees.  Six.  hours  at  this  temperature  will  not 
injure  the  germinating  power  of  seed,  but  a  tem¬ 
perature  above  135  degrees  would  be  dangerous.  The 
trouble  with  such  a  remedy  on  a  farm  is  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  a  full  distribution  of  heat,  or  to  know 
just  when  the  temperature  is  right. 

Still  another  method  sometimes  used  with  beans 
or  peas  is  to  mix  the  seeds  with  hydrated  lime; 
about  1.  lb.  of  the  lime  will  be  used  with  4  lbs.  of 
beans  or  peas.  This  should  be  done  immediately 
after  thrashing.  It  is  said  that  in  this  treatment 
the  insects  already  on  the  peas  and  beans  will 
emerge,  but  will  not  breed  in  seeds  so  treated. 
This  is  a  simple  remedy  and  low  in  cost,  but  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  insects  are  killed  the  treat¬ 
ment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  preferred. 


Fighting  the  White  Grub 

What  can  I  do  for  my  strawberry  plants?  There  is 
a  white  grub  eating  them.  The  grubs  cut  the  plant 
almost  in  two  just  below  the  top  of  the  ground,  and 
then  it  dies.  It  is  very  troublesome.  N.  0.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

WHEN  these  white  grubs  are  in  the  ground 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them 
during  the  season.  The  life  of  this  insect  covers  a  I 
least  three  years,  and  as  they  work  under  ground 
entirely  it  is  practically  impossible  to  clean  them 
out  in  a  practical  way.  Some  of  our  readers  claim 
that  salt,  sulphur  and  the  German  potash  salts 
worked  into  the  ground  will  destroy  these  grubs. 
That  plan  has  not  worked  with  us.  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  enough  of  the  chemical  practically 
to  ruin  the  soil  for  crop  growing.  Powdered  tobacco 
oi  snuff  worked  into  the  ground  around  the  plants 
has  been  suggested,  but  we  doubt  if  it  would  prove 
very  effective.  A  small  quantity  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  injected  into  the  soil  with  a  syringe  or  oil 
can  will  usually  kill  most  of  the  grubs,  but  this 
would  lie  suitable  only  on  small  patches.  Our  own 
plan  is  to  watch  the  plants  carefully,  and  when  one 
of  them  begins  to  droop  and  fade  away  we  promptly 
dig  it  up,  leaving  considerable  dirt  around  the  roots. 
In  this  way  we  usually  find  the  grubs  at  work. -and 
kill  them  and  dig  up  the  ground  around  the  plants 
for  some  little  distance  and  make  sure  there  are  no 
more  grubs  there.  Then  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  plants 
close  to  the  crown  and  put  them  back  in  the  soil  as 
before.  If  the  top  is  cut  out  it  will  usually  start 
growing  and  make  a  fair  growth,  or  a 
new  healthy  runner  can  be  put  in  its 
place.  All  these  methods  are  slow  and 
laborious,  and  would  not  be  suitable 
except  in  small  culture  with  superior 
plants.  The  only  way  to  fight  the  white 
grub  successfully  is  thoroughly  to  clean 
it  out  of  the  soil  before  the  plants  are 
started.  This  can  be  done  by  thorough 
plowing  and  close  cultivation  with  a 
flock  of  poultry  or  a  group  of  small 
pigs  to  follow  the  plow.  An  active  pig 
is  the  best  white  grub  hunter  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  We  have  seen  pigs  in 
old  sod  burrow  into  the  ground  until 
about  all  you  could  see  was  their  tail. 

They  tear  and  rip  the  sod  apart,  and 
if  given  a  chance  will  rip  out  every 
grub  to  lie  found.  As  thorough  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  strawberry  patch  where 
the  white  grubs  are  know  to  abound 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  put  a  fence 
around  it  and  turn  in  a  number  of 
these  pigs.  Give  them  plenty  of  water, 
but  do  not  overfeed.  You  will  he  sur 
prised  at  what  they  will  do  to  that  soil. 

They  will  turn  over  and  cultivate  every 
inch  of  it  to  more  than  a  foot  in  depth  and  clean  out 
every  grub  in  short  order.  When  this  insect  is  once 
in  the  soil  it  is  practically  impossible  to  fight  it  on 
any  large  scale,  but  after  a  year  or  two  of  thorough 
cultivation  the  grubs  will  disappear. 


with  a  blanket  or  anything  else  which  will  exclude 
the  aii%  and  let  it  alone  for  about  36  hours.  The 
gas  will  penetrate  all  through  the  grain  and  kill 
every  breathing  thing  it  reaches.  At  the  strength 
here  given  the  gas  will  not  injure  the  grain,  either 


' 


f  ■  ■ : 
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Killing  Insects  in  Grain  and  Beans 

^IIE  questions  about  how  to  kill  insects  in  stored 
grain  are  already  beginning  to  come.  Each 
year  we  answer  hun¬ 
dreds  of  questions  about  p - 

this.  It  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  to  print  enough 
about  it  to  keep  our 
readers  informed,  .  and 
while  it  will  be  an  old' 
story  to  many  of  our 
people,  we  give  another 
brief  statement  about 
it.  Probably  the  best 
method  for  killing  these 
insects  is  to  use  the 
chemical  known  as  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon.  This 
is  a  bad  smelling  liquid, 
nearly  colorless,  which 
changes  rapidly  to  a 
gas  when  exposed  to 
air.  This  gas  is  heavier 
than  air,  and  will  sink 
down  into  any  airtight 
container.  It  is  a  poi¬ 
sonous  gas,  deadly  to  all 
forms  of  insect  life.  To 
use  this  gas  properly, 
the  grain  must  be  put 
into  some  airtight  pack¬ 
age,  like  a  barrel,  box 
or  bin — anything  that 


A  Backyard  1  inc yard  in  Massachusetts.  Fig.  393. 

for  food  or  for  feeding  purposes.  This  is  very  in¬ 
flammable,  and  when  handling  it  you  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  bring  a  flame  near  it.  A  pipe  or  a 
cigar  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  this  operation  as 
matches  in  a  powder  magazine  would  be.  It  is  said 
that  a  spark  caused  by  striking  a  nail  with  a  ham¬ 
mer  is  enough  to  start  an  explosion  with  this  gas. 

Another  way  to  destroy  these  insects  in  grain  or 
in  beans  it  to  heat  them  to  a  temperature  averaging 


Harvesting  the  Flax  Crop  in  Canada.  Fig.  39 Jf. 


A  Handy  Farm  Truck 


A  HANDY  device  quickly  and  easily  made  by  any 
farmer  consists  of  a  truck,  as  shown  at  Fig. 
392,  which  may  be  used  for  a  number  of  farm  oper¬ 
ations.  It  is  made  by  taking  the  wheels  off  an  old 
binder,  truck  or  farm  implement,  and  bolting  them 
closely  together  just  wide  enough  to  allow  an  old 
wagon  or  implement  tongue  to  be  inserted  and  bolted 
to  their  axle. 

As  shown  by  the  illustration,  this  is  a  valuable 
tiling  for  pulling  old  posts  out  of  the  ground.  To 
remove  an  old  post  quickly  plenty  of  power  is 
needed.  If  one  has  to  dig  around  a  side  to  remove 
the  dirt  much  time  is  lost,  and  hand-pulling  is  out 
of  the  question.  With  this  device  a 
chain  is  wrapped  around  the  post 
tightly  closed  and  the  bottom  wheel  or 
tongue  is  inserted  in  the  chain  and  the 
power  applied  from  the  other  end. 

This  is  not  the  only  use  to  which 
such  a  device  may  be  put.  For  moving 
heavy  timbers  one  end  may  be  swung 
from  this  truck  and  the  whole  thing 
carted  by  a  team.  It  may  also  be  used 
for  moving  any  kind  of  a  heavy  obsta¬ 
cle  where  it  is  necessary  to  carry  and 
support  one  side  on  wheels. 

Wayne  Co.,  O.  c.  M.  baker. 


Nux  Vomica  for  Killing  Hawks 


We  have  had  several  articles  about,  the 
Southern  plan  of  killing  hawks  and  crows 
by  feeding  nux  vomica  to  chickens.  This 
method  is  based  on  the  theory  that  chick¬ 
ens  can  eat  with  impunity  a  dose  of  the 
poison  which  will  kill  a  hawk  or  crow. 
Many  of  our  Southern  friends  insist  that 
the  plan  works  well  with  them,  while 
most  of  the  scientific  men  are  inclined  to 
scoff  at  the  idea.  The  following  note  from 
Dr.  B.  T.  Kaupp  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  College  is  the  first  scientific 
discussion  of  the  matter  that  we  have  seen  : 

RECENTLY  we  have  made  some  comparative 
studies  of  the  digestive  tract  of  the  crow  as 
compared  to  that  of  chickens.  We  find  that  the  crow 
has  no  crop,  so  that  the  food  passes  immediately  to 
the  stomach,  whereas  in  the  fowl  the  food  is  lodged 
temporarily  in  the  crop.  In  studying  the  effects  of 
stychnine  upon  chickens  we  find  that  one  grain  of 
strychnine,  which  is  the  alkaloid  or  active  principle 
of  nux  vomica,  in  solution,  given  to  the  chicken  on 

an  empty  crop  will  be 
very  rapidly  absorbed 
and  produce  poisonous 
effects.  The  same  dose 
given  to  a  chicken  on  a 
full  crop  will  show  no 
poisonous  symptoms.  I  n 
other  words,  the  drugs 
given  on  a  full  crop  will 
absorb  approximately  as 
fast  as  the  food  is 
passed  on  and  digested. 
This  being  the  case,  it 
would  require  a  smaller 
dose  on  the  bait  to  pro¬ 
duce  poisonous  effects 
on  the  crow. 

We  have  not  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  the 
digestive  tract  of  the 
hawk,  but  if  it  is  con¬ 
structed  similar  to  that 
of  the  crow  I  can  see 
wherein  crows  and 
hawks  both  may  be  poi¬ 
soned  without  much 
danger  should  chickens 
get  the  bait  put  out  for 
them. 

The  usual  method  of 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 

W onderful  shoe  for  work,  home  or  town  wear. 
Dark  tan  or  black.  Takes  fine  polish.  Very 
comfortable.  Extra  specialvalue.  W ould  cost  you 
$6.00  at  store.  Save  $2.50.  Upper  of  chrome 
re-tanned  leather;  warranted  six  months. 
Vv  ith  ordinary  care  should  wear  three  times 
that  long.  Innersole  and 
middle  -  sole  oak  -  tanned 
leather.  Single-piece  sole 
leather  box  toe.  Single¬ 
piece  sole  leather  counter. 
Patented  long-wearing  outersole. 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  name,  address,  color,  size. 
State  whether  wide  or  medium  width  is  desired.  If 
you  keep  them  send  us  $3.50  in  five  days.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  shoes  and  we’ll  refund  postage. 

Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you  by 

RUBBERHIDE  CO.,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Summer 

Work 

Shoe 


Postage 

Prepaid 


vmvtI  Seed  Down  this  Fait 

I  *or  better  hay  cr°ps 

J0j  jPlHjjfrS  m  next  Summer,  It  pays 


Write  for  free  booklet  and  “  Hubbard’s  Helpful 
Hints  on  Seeding  Down .”1 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


colonial 


Colonial  Special  Farmer*  Salt  i*  differ- 

ent  from  all  other  salts.  Its  soft,  tiny, 
forous  flakes  dissolve  instantly  where¬ 
as  other  salts  are  of  hard,non-porous 
flakes  or  granular  crystals  that 
dissolve  slowly.  Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt  will  not  cake  or  lump. 
The  perfect  salt  for  cooking,  baking, 
meat  curing,  and  table  use. 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL 

FARMERS 


SALT 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY  AKRON.  OHIO 

Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
FOR  STOCK  SALT  —  USE  COLONIAL  BLOCK  SALT 


"TWO-INCH 

STRAWBERRIES 


are  not  imaginary,  many 
Specimens  of  Beal  will  be  greater, 
and  those  of  Buckbee  are  even  larger.  , 
Berries  of  this  size  are  no  harder  to  raise 
than  ordinary  sorts,  but  your  profits  ore  far 
greater.  Kevitt ’*  Jubilee  is  another  bij 
sort  which  some  growers  prefer  because  of  iti 
pointed  shape.  Buckbee,  $4  per  doz.  ;  $7.5 
per  25;  $13.50  per  50;  $25  per  100.  Keoitt’ 
Jubilee  and  Beal,  $3  per  25;  $5.50  per  50 
$10  per  100. 

Send  for  catalog  N  and  be  ahead  of  the 
crowd  growing  regular  sorts— you’ll  find 
that  bigger  berries  mean  bigger  profits. 

William  M.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Inc. 

148  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 


Free  from  noxious  weeds  and  of  high 
germination 


Experiment  Station  Bulletin  says:  “Hairy  Vetch 
hardly  has  an  equal  as  a  land  improver.  If  seeded 
early  it  will  provide  considerable  grazing  and 
help  out  the  winter  forage  question.” 

Write  for  more  information  on  this  crop.  Also 
quotations.  Prices  down  to  pre-war  level. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

84  Sixth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


Vegetableand  Flower  gj*£.  W&WK 

and  Cauliflower,  doz.,  15c  ;  100,  60c  ;  300,  81.25  ; 
500.  8  1.7 5;  1.000,82.75.  Cabbage.  100,  40c;  500, 
8125;  1,000,  S2.  Cata.  Free.  W.  S  FORD  *  SON,  Hartly.  Dt- 


Wood  Ashes 

W.  H.  LEID Y 


Unlcuclicd,  packed  in  hags,  *18 
per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Swarthmore,  Fa. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  or  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Mian’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


STUDENT  NURSES  Wanted 

ORANGE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  -  Orange,  N.  J. 
General  course,  $18  monthly.  Books  and  uniforms. 
Apply  -  Superintendent 


D  I  ||  I  P  ET  and  Fruit  Presses 
U  l\  J  U  I  V  C  Write  for  prices. 

CIDER  MILLS  BoVll''  PHELPS,  N.y’. 


MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  IIOl  It.  SELL  M  KNIFKTS 
a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free, 
dll.  I,  KITE  M  FG.  CO.,  Ilcpt  108,  A  niwtcrdani,  N.Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CAB¬ 
BAGE.  KALE,  KOHL  BABI,  BEET,  PEPPER,  PARSLEY 
PLANTS.  Catalogue  flee.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.Y. 


Str  awtoerry  Flauts 

Pot-grown,  summer-bearing,  $3.50  per  100.  Progressive 
and  Howard  17,  84.50.  GEORGE  AIKEN,  Box  M.  Putney,  Vermont 


Per  100  600 

Cabbugc . 80  .80 

Cauliflower...  .05  $2.00 

Celery . . 50  1.50 

Leading  Varieties.  Catalog  free.  C.  E. 


f  SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
*  OR  PARCEL  POST 

1.000  6,000  or  more 

IM.25  #1.10 

8.50  8.00 

2.50  2.00 
I  1ELD,  Sewell,  .N.J. 


A«h»r  Salvia  Panov  SNAPDRAGON, ZINNIA.  COS, 

ttsier,  oaivia,  i  ansy  nos,  phlox,  verbena. 

plants.  30c  dozen  ;  S'  5S.  hundred  ;  87.50.  thousand! 

HARK!  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


CsbbiffB  aI1^  ^ee  Plan!S  *1.90.  Post  Paid. 

3  flower  Plants.  500  for  *2.50  :  1.000  foi 
Postpaid.  DAVID  RODAVAY, 


000  for 
Cauli- 
for  $3.50, 
Ilnrtly,  Delaware 


GRAPE  VINES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 
CONCORD.  CATAWBA.  MOORES  EARLY,  NIAGARA  and  WOR¬ 
DEN.  Selected  1-year-old  vines,  the  best  size  for 
vineyard  planting.  We  grow  Grape  Vines  in  large 
numbers,  and  can  fill  your  order,  large  or  small. 
Our  vines  are  first-class  and  true-to-name.  WRITE 
FOR  PRICES.  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES  Box  1  Selbyville,  Delaware  ' 

PEACH  TREE  BORERS 

Kill  them  with  KRYSTAL-GAS 

Now  is  the  time.  See  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bulletin  No.  796. 
Write  for  Circular. 

HOME  PRODUCTS  INC.  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  planting.  Pot  grown 

and  runner  plants 
that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY, BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURB ANT.  CHAPE.  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB,  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS, 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y 


killing  hawks  is  to  take  a  grain  of  strych¬ 
nine.  mix  it.  with  syrup  and  rub  this  into 
the  down  back  of  the  head  of  a  chick 
that  has  just.  died.  A  hawk  always  pulls 
off  the  head  of  the  chick  first,  and  in  this 
way  is  pretty  liable  to  secure  enough  of 
the  strychnine  to  kill  it.  I  question 
whether  it  is  possible  to  feed  mix  vomica 
to  chickens  and  in  that  way  kill  hawks. 
I  have  never  tried  it,  but  from  the  above 
think  it  is  entirely  against  any  possible 
way  that  you  might  reason  it.  for  the 
chicken  will  itself  absorb  the  mix  vomica 
or  strychnine  as  it  gradually  passes  down 
to  the  stomach  with  the  food. 

B.  F.  KAUPP. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  markets  are  well  stocked. 
Butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  potatoes 
and  some  vegetables  are  stronger,  but 
fruits  and  berries  are  weak,  as  the  hot 
weather  has  rushed  a  large  amount  of 
them  forward. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  higher ;  creamery,  35  to  42c ; 
dairy,  34  to  36c ;  crocks,  28  to  34c ;  com¬ 
mon,  24  to  26c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  daisies  and 
fiats,  18  to  19c;  longhorns,  19  to  20c. 
Eggs,  higher;  hennery.  36  to  39c;  State 
and  Western  candled,  33  to  35c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  stronger ;  turkeys,  55 
to  56c ;  fowls,  25  to  32c ;  broilers,  48  to 
50c;  old  roosters.  18  to  20c;  ducks,  32  to 
35;  geese,  27  to  30c.  Live  poultry,  firm  ; 
fowls,  27  to  30c ;  broilers,  48  to  50c ;  old 
roosters,  18  to  39c;  ducks,  25  to  2Sc; 
geese.  18  to  20c. 

APPLES— POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  new  Southern.  bu.>  $2 
to  $3 ;  State  early  harvest,  $2.25  ro 
.$2.50.  Potatoes,  firmer  for  new ;  old 
white,  bu.,  10  to  15c;  new  Southern,  bbl., 
•$4  to  $4.35. 

CHERRIES  AND  BERRIES 

Cherries,  scarce;  black,  4-qt.  basket, 
$1.35  to  $1.60;  red.  65  to  90c.  Currants, 
firm;  red,  qt.,  20  to  25c;  black.  70  to 
90c:  red  raspberries,  11  to  25e ;  black.  15 
to  20c  ;  purple,  12  to  14c ;  huckleberries, 
20  to  24c. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  weak ;  Southern,  crate,  $1.75 
to  $3.  Melons,  weak ;  cantaloupes,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $3.50 ;  honeydews  and  casabas, 
box,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  watermelons,  each, 
40  to  90c. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  $8  to  $9.50;  mar¬ 
row.  $8  to  $8.50;  pea  and  medium,  $4.50 
to  $5.25.  Onions,  easy;  Texas,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  California,  75c  to  $1.25. 
vegetables 

Vegetables,  easy ;  string  beans,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  cabbage,  65  to  90e  cucum¬ 
bers,  Southern,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  tomatoes, 
home  grown,  $12 ;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  40c;  carrots,  30  to  40c;  green 
onions,  10  to  20c;  radishes,  30  to  40c; 
celery,  Kalamazoo,  hunch,  25  to  50c;  let¬ 
tuce.  box,  $1  to  $1.50;  peppers,  $2  to 
$3.50 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
peas,  bag,  $2.50  to  $3. 

sweets 

Iloney,  nomirial  ;  light  comb.  25  to  32e ; 
dark,  18  to  22e.  Maple  products,  dull ; 
sugar,  20  to  30c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1,50  to 
$1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  easy;  Timothy,  on  track,  ton.  $20 
to  $21 ;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19  ;  wheat 
bran,  lower  ;  ton,  earlot,  $18 ;  middlings. 
$18 ;  red  dog,  $31.50 ;  cottonseed  meal. 
$40.50;  oilmeal,  $39;  hominy,  $28.75; 
gluten,  $32 ;  oat  feed,  $11 ;  rye  middlings, 
$18.50.  J.  W.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  39  to  40c ;  common  to 
good,  32  to  37c ;  dairy,  18  to  19c. 

EGGS 

Choice  nearby,  53  to  54c;  common  to 
good,  35  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  33c ;  broilers.  32  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  33c- ;  broilers,  42  to  43c ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $5  to  $7. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  cucum¬ 
bers.  bu.,  $2.50  to  $9 :  radishes,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50. 

POTATOES 

New  stock,  bbl.,  $3  to  $4. 

FRUITS 

Huckleberries,  28  to  35c;  blackberries, 
25  to  35c;  raspberries,  pt.,  15  to  25e ; 
currants,  qt.,  10  to  15c;  gooseberries,  qt., 
16  to  18c;  peaches,  6-basket  crate,  $1.50 
to  $2.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  1.  ton.  $32  to  $34 ;  No.  2, 
$26  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed.  $25  to  $31. 
Straw — Rye,  $27  to  $29 ;  oat,  $17. 


New  Jersey  Horticultural  Meeting 

The  fifteenth  Summer  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  at  Middletown.  Monmouth 
County.  Wednesday,  July  27.  assembling 
at  William  M.  Ackerson’s.  one-half  mile 
south  of  Hazlet  Station,  on  the  road  to 
Ilolmdell.  at  11  o’clock  sharp,  daylight 
saving  time,  for  a  s„ort  auto  tour  through 
this  noted  vegetable  and  fruit  section  « »f 
Monmouth  County.  There  will  be  short 
stops,  including  the  greenhouses  of  George 
Roberts,  the  orchards  of  John  L.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  James  C.  Hendrickson  and 
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others,  as  time  offers.  A  pilot  car  will 
start  from  the  courthouse  in  Freehold  at 
10:30  to  guide  strangers  from  southern 
parts  to  Mr.  Ackerson’s,  so  that  no  time 
may  be  lost  in  bunting  the  right  roads. 
Basket  lunches  will  be,  the  order  of  the 
day.  and  Mr.  J.  Dey  Connover  .has  in¬ 
vited  the  party  to  gather  on  his  beautiful 
lawn  for  lunch  and  for  the  meeting  and 
social  time,  which  is  an  important  feature 
of  these  Summer  gatherings.  Ilazlet  and 
Middletown  are  on  the  New  York  & 
Long  Branch  Railroad. 


Crop  Notes 

We  are  having  a  severe  early  Summer 
drought  in  Southern  Ohio,  and  barring 
light  scattered  showers  we  have  had  no 
rain  since  early  in  April.  There  have 
been  a  few  local  rains  that  have  (lone 
more  damage  in  washing  plowed  land 
than  they  have  done  good,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  soil  is  dry  again.  Pastures  are 
drying  up,  meadows  are  light  and  weedy, 
and  ripening  early.  Wheat  harvest  canie 
very  early.  Wheat  has  been  damaged  by 
red  rust,  black-stem  rust  and  dry  weather, 
so  that  the  yield  has  been  materially  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  quality  is  poor  in  many 
cases.  There  are  some  good  yields  with 
the  quality  good,  and  testing  59  lbs.  per 
bushel.  Wheat  has  started  at  $1.10  here, 
and  a  higher  price  seems  justified  if  the 
same  degree  of  damage  is  prevalent  gener¬ 
ally.  Young  grass  is  suffering  badly  in 
wheat  stubble  and  much  will  perish  unless 
rains  come  soon.  Corn  is  about  at  a 
standstill  and  curls  up  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  but  it  has  a  good  color  yet.  Rain  is 
badly  needed  in  the  next  10  days  or  two 
weeks  if  the  corn  amounts  to  much. 
Farmers  are  busy  plowing  corn,  thrash¬ 
ing  and  making  hay,  and  all  the  work  has 
come  together.  We  have  stirred  up  dust 
mulches  in  our  corn  and  await  a  rain. 
We  have  done  the  work  on  faith,  as  the 
next  three  months  are  more  likely  to  he 
dry  than  the  three  preceding  months. 
Judging  from'  the  weather  reports,  the 
drought  seems  to  he  general.  Prices  paid 
the  past  week  were :  Eggs,  23e ;  butter- 
fat,  29c;  old  hens,  21c.  Hogs,  cattle  and 
sheep  are  dull,  and  prices  sag  easily  at  the 
nearby  markets.  Creamery  butter  retails 
at  38c.  Bran,  $1.75  per  cwt.,  and  most 
other  retail  prices  arc  proportionately 
high.  Business  seems  to  be  extremely 
dull,  yet  any  material  reductions  in  retail 
prices  are  met  with  hearty  responses, 
even  though  the  buying  power  of  the 
farmers  and  others  has  been  cut  in  two. 
Wheat,  grass  and  corn  are  suffering  from 
lack  of  moisture,  yet  oats  and  gardens, 
especially  potatoes,  are  in  the  worst  shape 
of  any.  Where  free  from  blight  potatoes 
are  still  green,  but  the  vines  touched  with 
blight  are  already  dead.  Oats,  truck 
crops  and  fruit  are  crops  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  to  us,  compared  with  corn, 
wheat  and  grass,  yet  their  loss  will  he  felt 
severely.  We  seem  to  have  hit  an  off 
year  for  farming.  The  hot  dry  weather 
reminds  one  of  the  hot  dry  Summers  of 
18.87.  ’93.  1901.  ’02.  ’04.  ’08,  ’13  and  ’18, 
though  this  seems  a  little  the  worst.  The 
temperature  today  was  100  in  the  shade. 

Highland  Co.,  O.  w.  E.  D. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Late-planted  Strawberries 

A  reader  in  Vermont  asked  about  plant¬ 
ing  strawberries  in  late  Summer  or  Fall. 
He  says  he  has  a  good  quantity  of  ma¬ 
nure,  and  he  wants  to  know  just  how  to 
proceed.  We  should  take  the  cleanest 
piece  of  ground  of  good  quality  that  we 
could  find.  A  garden  with  the  early  crop 
taken  off,  or  a  piece  of  cultivated  land, 
would  answer.  Give  it  a  thick  coating  of 
manure  and  plow  that  under  deeply.  Then 
with  a  cultivator  or  harrow  make  the  sur¬ 
face  as  fine  and  smooth  as  possible.  In 
the  latitude  of  Southern  Vermont  the 
plants  may  be  set  during  the  latter  part 
of  August.  If  possible,  take  a  time  after 
a  shower  or  good  rain  when  the  land  is 
moist.  Do  not  plant,  however,  when  the 
soil  is  so  wet  that  it  will  pack  hard  like 
brick  when  it  dries  out.  We  should  fake 
strong  runner  plants  of  this  year’s 
growth.  Plant  them  in  rows  3  ft.  apart, 
placing  the  plants  about  2  ft.  apart  in 
the  row.  Put  the  plants  down  into  the 
ground  so  that  the  crown  or  top  -will  be 
just  above  the  surface.  Give  these  plants 
thorough  cultivation  and  keep  them  clean 
until  the  ground  freezes,  then  cover  them 
with  a  mulch  of  straw,  marsh  hay  or 
coarse  manure.  We  should  let  the  run¬ 
ners  from  this  late  planting  run  about  as 
they  please.  Next  Spring  push  the  mulch 
aside  into  the  middles  and  let  the  plants 
grow  up  through.  They  "will  give  only  a 
small  crop  next  year.  Then  they  can  be 
cultivated  and  trimmed  and  carried 
through  the  season  so  as  to  give  a  full 
growth  in  1922. 


Raspberry  Cane  Borer 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  black  rasp¬ 
berries?  They  started  fine,  and  now  they 
have  dried  up,  or  that  is  the  way  the 
bushes  seem.  The  new  shoots  r.t  the  bot¬ 
tom  seem  all  right,  but  it  is  the  old  shoots. 
The  red  raspberries  are  not  like  it.  They 
did  the  same  last  year,  and  I  thought  it 
was  the  dry  weather.  Now  they  are  the 
same.  They  started  to  make  berries,  then 
they  dried.  What  is  the  trouble,  and 
what  can  I  do?  MRS.  A.  C. 

Orange,  Conn. 

The  injury  described  is  probably  caused 
by  the  raspberry  cane  borer,  a  beetle 
which  infests  the  brambles.  Eggs  are  laid 
near  the  tip  of  the  growing  canes  and  the 
pest  then  leaves  its  very  characteristic 
mark,  namely,  a  row  of  punctures  above 
and  a  row  below  the  place  where  the  egg 
has  been  laid.  This  girdling  of  the  stem 
causes  the  tip  to  wilt  and  later  break  off. 
Before  this  occurs  the  egg  hatches  into  a 
larva  or  worm  and  goes  an  inch  or  two 
down  the  stem,  just  below  the  lower  gir¬ 
dle.  Here  the  Winter  is  spent  and  the 
following  Spring  the  larva  bores  down 
the  cane,  causing  it  to  wilt  and  the  fruit 
to  dry  up.  In  controlling  the  pest,  the 
wilted  tips  can  be  removed  as  fast  as  they 
appear  during  the  Summer,  thus  remov¬ 
ing  the  egg.  or  the  larva  can  be  removed 
in  the  late  Fall  by  cutting  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  girdle.  T.  H.  T. 


Rhubarb  from  Seed 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the 
proper  handling  of  rlmbarb  seed?  I  have 
a  root  of  rhubarb  of  such  outstanding 
merit  that  I  very  much  wish  to  multiply 
it  more  rapidly  than  by  root  division. 
Will  the  seed  come  true?  That  is,  will 
the  plants  from  seed  be  the  same  as  pa¬ 
rent.  or  will  they  be  different?  How 
should  the  seed  be  treated,  and  -when 
sown?  There  are  now  two  seed  stalks 
about  8  ft.  or  more  high,  loaded  with 
seeds.  They  will  turn  brown,  I  think,  in 
another  week.  H.  B.  l». 

New  York. 

Rhubarb  may  be  propagated  by  root 
division  or  by  seed.  The  root  division  is 
generally  used,  as  a  greater  uniformity  of 
the  product  is  secured.  Some  growers 
prefer  to  propagate  from  seeds  because 
these  may  be  obtained  so  much  cheaper 
than  roots,  but  rhubarb  plants  grown 
from  seed  require  one  year  longer  to  come 
to  maturity  than  those  grown  from  roots; 
that  is,  it  will  require  three  years  from 
the  time  of  sowing  for  the  plants  to  be¬ 
come  firmly  established  in  the  ground. 
The  first  harvesting  of  leaf-stalks  will 
thus  be  delayed  until  the  Spring  of 
the  fourth  year.  Rhubarb  does  not  al¬ 
ways  come  true  to  type  from  seed,  from 
15  to  20  per  cent  only  being  true  to  va¬ 
riety.  There  is  usually  a  great  variation 
among  the  seedlings,  especially  in  size  of 


stalks.  This  irregularity  can  be  partly 
avoided  by  selecting  the  plants  with  the 
most  uniform  characteristics. 

The  seeds  are  sown  early  in  the  Spring 
and  are  usually  drilled  in  rows  3  ft.  apart 
and  about  1  in.  deep.  One-half  ounce  of 
seed  should  be  used  for  100  ft.  of  drill. 
The  young  plants  should  be  thinned  to 
8  in.  apart  in  the  row.  When  the  plants 
are  one  year  old  they  are  ready  to  be  set 
in  permanent  position.  T.  H.  T. 


Self-Seeding  Crimson  Clover 

I  have  200  apple  trees  eight  years  old ; 
have  borne  some  apples  two  years.  Trees 
and  land  have  been  well  cared  for.  I  now 
have  in  the  orchard  a  fine  stand  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  (annual),  sown  first  of  last 
August.  What  do  you  think  of  letting 
that  clover  stand  till  seed  is  ripe  (June 
1),  then  disking  that  land  thoroughly  and 
turning  it  loose  for  another  year,  allowing 
the  clover  to  reseed?  There  are  mice  in 
the  orchard,  but  I  thought  of  hoeing 
around  each  tree  out  to  end  of  limbs  to 
drive  them  awTay  from  trees.  S.  A.  D. 

Crozet,  Va. 

We  have  seen  much  the  same  plan 
worked  out  in  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
In  some  cases  the  clover  is  plowed'  under 
roughly  without  using  a  chain  on  the 
plow.  This  leaves  many  clover  heads 
above  ground.  The  seed  matures,  and  in 
June  the  soil  is  well  harrowed  with 
spring-tooth  or  light  harrow  across  the 
furrows.  This  scatters  the  seed  over  the 
field  and1  givee  a  good  seeding  for  the 
next  crop.  Disking  the  clover  after  the 
seed  ripened  would  give  a  new  seeding. 
The  object  of  this  is  usually  to  save  labor 
and  expense.  The  Crimson  clover  ripens 
its  seed  early,  and  the  new  crop  would 
naturally  be  seeded  in  July. 


Pruning  Currants 

I  have  some  currant  bushes  which 
seemingly  are  making  too  much  growth. 
I  set  them  last  year,  got  a  few  currants 
and)  a  good  growth.  This  year  they  have 
made  a  growth  so  far  of  one  foot  in 
height,  thickening  up  so  as  to  cover  the 
ground  completely,  although  set  at  a  good 
distance  apart.  They  are  literally  filled 
with  fruit.  Shall  I  cut  the  tops  off  to 
stop  their  growth,  or  will  it  be  best  to 
wait  until  Spring,  then  thin  them  out  and 
cut  back?  They  are  great  yielders,  and 
of  the  finest  fruit.  f.  H.  n. 

Westbrook,  Me. 

Pruning  the  currant  is  simple,  but  im¬ 
portant.  Fruit  is  borne  on  both  old  and 
young  wood,  but  the  very  best  of  it  is 
near  the  base  of  the  one-year-old  shoots 
and  on  short  one-year-old  spurs.  The 
younger  the  wood  the  finer  the  fruit,  but 
a  fair  supply  of  old  wood  must  be  left  to 
insure  productiveness.  From  four  to 
eight  main  stems  are  desirable,  and  these 
should  be  frequently  renewed.  No  wood 
over  three  years  old  should  be  allowed  to 
remain.  Superfluous  young  shoots  should 
be  cut  away,  though  the  buds  at  their  base 
may  be  left  to  develop  fruit-bearing  spurs. 
Shortening  in  the  straggling  shoots  may 
be  called  for,  especially  with  young  plants, 
but  the  most  important  thing  is  a  ju¬ 
dicious  thinning  out  of  old  wood  and  re¬ 
placing  it  with  young.  We  prune  our 
bushes  in  the  early  Fall  or  in  the  Spring, 
according  to  when  we  find  the  time. 

T.  H.  T. 


Profit  from  Maple  Trees 

How  much  profit  could  one  expect  to 
get  from  500  maple  trees  in  a  season? 

East  Orange,  N.  Y.  w.  s. 

Data  given  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
enable  one  to  give  any  definite  estimate, 
but  it  is  generally  calculated  that,  taking 
one  tree  with  another  and  one  season  with 
another,  a  tree  will  yield  3  lbs.  of  sugar 
for  every  solid  cord  of  wood  that  the  tree 
contains.  There  are  wide  variations,  but 
this  is  the  rough-and-ready  rule  generally 
adopted.  With  good  wood,  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  good  equipment,  one  cord  of 
wood  will  be  sufficient  for  the  production 
of  800  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  extremes,  so 
far  as  I  have  heard  of  them,  are  one  cord 
of  wood  to  lOO  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  1.300 
lbs.  of  sugar  from  one  cord  of  wood.  But 
these  are  exceptions,  and  800  lbs.  is  a  fair 
estimate.  One  man  and  team,  employed 
for  one  month,  will  be  required,  but  there 
will  be  an  aggregate  of  from  10  to  15  days 
between  the  “runs,”  during  which  time 
other  work  may  be  done.  Normally,  the 
cost  of  the  equipment  will  average  about 
$1  per  tree,  exclusive  of  the  boiling  house, 
which  may  be  made  as  elaborate  as  one 
may  please,  or  it  can  be  built  at  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  cost.  There  is  no  standard  of 
price,  and  your  profits  will  depend  upon 
your  ability  as  a  salesman.  If  your  trees 
are  located  upon  sloping  ground.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  the  spout  system  for  gathering  the  sap. 
Where  this  system  is  in  use  the  sap  flows 
by  gravity  direct  from  the  tree  to  the 
boiling  place,  thus  eliminating  the  greater 
part  of  the  labor  of  gathering,  and  thus 
greatly  lessening  the  cost  of  production. 

C.  O.  OKMSBKE. 


because:  they  are  individually  cast  from 
a  special  gray  iron  that  resists  the  ravages 
of  heat  and  retains  its  elasticity  through 
the  most  trying  piston  ring  service;  because 
they  maintain  unfailingly  a  snug,  all- 
around,  leakless  contact  with  the  cylinder 
walls  through  thousands  of  miles  of  usage; 
and  because  they  have  a  leakless  joint  that 
stays  leakless. 

Oil  does  not  work  up  past  Gill  One-piece 
Piston  Rings;  and  as  a  result  spark  plugs 
are  kept  clean. 


THE  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

8300  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Canadian  Manufacturer : 

BROWN  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Sole  Export  Agents : 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Identify  the  Gill 
One  -  Piece  Piston 
Ring  by  the  joint, 
but  do  not  measure 
its  merit  by  the 
joint  alone. 


Gill  Service  is  nation  wide.  There  are 
more  than  2,500  stocks  of  Gill  Piston  Rings 
in  the  country.  Some  one  of  these  dealers 
is  located  near  you  to  supply  you  with 
whatever  size  you  may  want  and  the 
number  you  want  when  you  want  them. 
If  your  garage  or  repairman  or  accessory 
dealer  doesn’t  happen  to  carry  Gill  One- 
piece  Piston  Rings  tell  him  to  get  them 
from  his  jobber  or  from  the  nearest  of  our 
39  Branch  Offices. 
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New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

July  14,  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  prices  for  July  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  .$2.20  per  100  lbs. ;  Class 
2,  milk  used  for  plain  condensed,  ice 
cream  and  cream,  $1.55;  Class  3,  sweet 
condensed,  evaporated  and  milk  powder, 
$1.50  in  201  to  250-mile  zone. 

PUTTER 

Prices  have  advanced  from  one  to  two 
cents  on  practically  all  grades. 
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Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

...  41 

0 

Good  to  Choice  . 

<a 

40 

Loner  Grades . 

0 

30 

City  made . 

0 

3  2 

Dairy,  best  . 

. . 

...  39 

0 

40 

Common  to  (rood  . 

0 

34 

Paoklnir  Block . 

0 

27 

CHEESE 

Business  is  much  more  active,  includ¬ 
ing  some  export  trade.  The  Utica  mar¬ 
ket  was  advanced  one  cent — to  15% 
cents — J  uly  13. 


Whole  Milk,  fanoy,  now . 

0  1R94 

Good  to  oholce . 

0  17 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  etioloe  to  fanoy  ..... 

51 

0  52  < 

Medium  toirood  . . 

0  46 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

42 

0  43 

Common  to  (food . 

35 

0  39 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

43 

0  44 

Medium  to  qood.  mixed  oolors... 

35 

0  39 

Lower  grade's . 

18 

0  24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Hteera  . 

8  50 

©It  00 

Balls  . 

COO 

0  7  00 

2  00 

0  6  75 

Calves,  prime  real, 100  lbs . 

10  00 

@13  50 

6  00 

@  9  00 

8  75 

@10  25 

Bbeep.  100  lbs . 

3  00 

0  5  00 

Lambs  . 

10  00 

013  50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Prices  are  reported  as  follows:  Fowls, 
30  to  32c;  broilers,  30  to  37c;  roosters 
16c ;  ducks,  25  to  2Sc ;  geese.  14  to  16c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  <5  @  55 

Com.  to  good .  30  @  40 

Chickens  choice  lb .  40  0  45 

Fair  to  Good .  30  @  38 

Fowl* .  30  @  36 

Boosters .  1*  @  22 

Docks  .  23  0  28 

Bquabs,  doi .  4  00  @  7  50 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lb» .  6  00  0  6  25 

Pea .  4  00  0  4  50 

Medium  .  4  50  0  4  75 

Red  Kidney  . 11  00  011  75 

White  Kidney .  12  50  013  25 

Yellow  Ky® .  7  50  @  8  00 

FRUITS 

A  few  new  apples  are  on  hand,  going 
mainly  around  $2  to  $2.50  for  fine  quality 
per  bushel.  Scattering  lots  of  pears  have 
arrived.  Peaches  in  quite  large  supply 
from  Georgia,  200  cars  arriving  in  three 
recent  days.  Quality  is  running  only 
fair  and  the  price  range  wide.  Small 
fruits  averaging  poor,  owing  to  hot.  sticky 
weather.  A  few  fancy  blackberries  and 
huckleberries  have  wholesaled  around  30 
cents. 

Apples,  new.  bu  .  1  00  0  3  00 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate . 1  50  ©  I  50 

Watermelons,  carload  .  300  00  0  600  00 

Raspberries,  pt .  5  0  11 

Blackberries,  qt. .  15  @  30 

Huckleberries,  qt  . .' .  20  0  30 

Cherries,  8-lb.  bkt .  90  0  1  10 

Currants,  qt  .  6  @  14 

Musknielons,  bu  .  3  00  0  4  00 

POTATOES 

Southern  stock  is  showing  considerable 
damage.  Receipts  from  Long  Island  and 
Jersey  are  increasing. 

Long  Island,  ubl..., .  2  00  0  3  25 

Eastern  Shore . . .  1  40  ©  3  00 

Jersey  .  2  00  ©  2  60 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  25  ©  8  50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz  bunches .  3  50 

Beets,  100  bunches .  3  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  . .  75 

Carrots,  bu .  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu . .  1  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  50 

Onions,  now,  bu .  75 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 1  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  75 

Peppers,  bu  . 1  50 

Peas,  bu  .  1  00 

Roraaine,  bu .  50 

Mushrooms,  lb . . .  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00 

Kale,  bbl .  75 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate . I  25 

3  pk.  box .  2  00 

Squash,  bu  . .  1  00 

Sweet  corn,  100 .  1  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

• 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton . 30  00 

No.  2  . 28  00 

No.  3  .  ...» . 25  0U 

Shipping . 24  00 

Clover,  Mixed  . 23  00 

Straw,  Rye  . 22  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 12  00 


©  6  00 
0  4  00 
©  1  00 
©  1  25 
@  4  00 
©  2  00 
0  1  50 
0  5  00 
0  2  75 
®  2  00 
@  2  25 
0  2  75 
0  3  00 
@  1  25 
@  1  50 
0  2  00 
@  1  00 
0  4  00 
@5  00 
0  1  5(1 
0  4  00 


©31  00 
@29  00 
in  27  00 
@25  00 
@30  00 
@24  00 
@18  00 


GRAIN 

Gush  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
Y’ork  :  Wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.44; 
corn,  No.  2  yellow.  86c;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  49c;  rye.  $1.44;  barley,  77c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best,  lb . 

. $.47 

to 

$.49 

Good  to  choice . 

to 

.45 

Cheese,  lb . 

. 20 

to 

.30 

Eggs — Choice  . 

to 

.55 

Common  to  good...., 

to 

.45 

Potatoes,  lb . 

. 02 

to 

.03 

Lettuce,  bead  . 

. 10 

to 

.15 

Fowls,  lb . 

. 40 

to 

.50 

Chickens,  R> . 

to 

.60 

Local  Up-State 

Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Round  steak,  per  lb.,  22c;  hamburg, 
20c ;  boneless  roasts,  20c ;  kettle  roasts, 
14  to  18c;  porterhouse  steak,  28c;  ham¬ 
burg,  20c ;  roastiug  pigs,  25c ;  salt  pork, 


23c;  pork  loin.  20  to  25c;  sliced  ham. 
35c;  brisket  bacon.  22c;  sausage,  25c; 
lamb  chops,  28c ;  mutton,  12  to  25c;  veal 
chops.  35c;  veal  cutlets,  40c;  rabbits, 
live,  35c ;  dressed,  40c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  per  lb., 
30c;  old  roosters.  22c;  turkeys,  45  to  50c; 
geese,  36c;  ducks,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Roasting  chickens, 
42c;  heavy  fowls,  38c;  turkeys,  55c; 
geese,  42c ;  ducks,  46c. 

Milk,  qt..  8c;  buttermilk,  5c;  skim- 
milk,  5c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  cream,  lb., 
33c;  skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese,  30c;  Pi¬ 
mento  cheese,  15c ;  butter,  34c ;  eggs.  30c. 

Asparagus,  12c;  beans,  lb.,  7c;  beets, 
hunch,  8c;  horseradish  roots,  bunch,  10c; 
potatoes,  small,  bu.,  35c  ;  large.  50c ;  rhu¬ 
barb.  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  6c; 
onions,  green,  bunch,  5c;  new  cabbage, 
5e;  carrots,  bu.,  80c;  turnips,  bunch,  8c; 
radishes,  bunch.  8c;  round  red,  5c;  spin¬ 
ach.  peck.  25c. 

Vinegar,  qt.,  10c;  honey,  clover  ex¬ 
tracted.  11>.,  23c ;  card,  25c ;  maple  syrup, 
gal..  $2.25;  popcorn,  on  cob,  lb..  8c; 
shelled,  10c;  black  walnuts,  bu.,  $2.50; 
butternuts,  $2  ;  hickorynuts,  $5.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Beef,  prime,  sides,  per  lb.,  10  to  12c; 
medium,  5  to  0%c;  lamb,  25  to  30c;  live 
pigs,  each,  $5 ;  small  dressed  pigs,  lb., 
lOc;  pork,  light,  14c;  heavy,  12c;  veal, 
prime,  15c;  common,  lie. 

lave  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c; 
ducks,  30c;  chickens,  40c;  geese,  35c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  $1. 


Dressed  Poultry — Spring  ducks,  lb., 
50c;  chickens,  60  to  70c;  fowls,  45c; 
geese,  50c;  rabbits,  35  to  40c. 

Butter,  lb.,  35  to  40e ;  eggs,  35c ;  cluck 
eggs,  45e;  honey,  per  comb,  30c;  Italian 
cheese.  45c ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75. 

Apples,  bu.,  $2 ;  cherries,  crate,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  per  qt..  25  to  30e ;  currants,  red, 
crate.  $4  to  $4.50 ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  15c ; 
blackberries,  crate,  $5  to  $6;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  crate,  $9.75 ;  qt.,  32c ;  Columbia  ber¬ 
ries,  erate,  $5.75  to  $6;  raspberries,  red, 
qt.,  30c ;  per  crate,  $8.50. 

String  beans,  bu.,  75c:  English  Limas, 
bu..  $1.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1.50;  doz.  hunches, 
35  to  40c;  beet  greens,  bu.,  30c;  cabbage, 
new.  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1.25;  celery,  doz 
bunches,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  40c ;  chives,  bunch,  10c ; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  5()c  to  $1;  garlic,  lb., 
20c ;  green  peppers,  doz.,  20c ;  kohlrabi, 
doz.,  $1 ;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  50c  to  $2 ; 
Boston,  doz.,  25  to  40e;  onions,  doz.,  25c; 
parsley,  doz.  hunches,  50c ;  peas,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.75 ;  potatoes,  bu..  40  to  45c ;  new, 
$1  to  $1.60;  peck,  40c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  25e ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  50c ; 
romaine,  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c ;  sage,  per 
buneli.  5c ;  Summer  squash,  per  doz., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  sweet  corn,  per  doz.  ears. 
40°:,  Swiss  chard,  bunch.  20c;  tomatoes, 
qt.,  35c ;  turnips,  doz.  hunches,  40  to  50c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $20;  hav.  No.  1, 
$20;  No.  2.  $15;  No.  3.  $10;  Timothy, 
$20 ;  straw,  rye,  $16  ;  wheat,  $12 ;  oat,  $S. 

Rochester 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  15  to  18c; 
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forequarters,  30  to  13c;  hindquarters.  18 
to  22c;  dressed  hogs,  light.  13  to  15c: 
heavy,  10  to  12e ;  Spring  lambs,  30  to 
32c;  yearling  lambs,  19  to  24c;  mutton, 
.10  to  15c;  veal,  34  to  16c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  26  to  2Sc ; 
broilers,  30  to  32c ;  springers,  15  to  ISc : 
roosters,  old.  15c;  ducks,  23  to  25c; 
geese,  20  to  25c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c;  eggs, 
35e. 

Cherries, .  sour,  lb.,  10  to  15c ;  black.  14 
to  15c;  white,  12  to  14c;  currants,  red.  S 
to  9c;  peaches,  homegrown,  basket,  $1 : 
raspberries,  red,  pt..,  15  to  18c:  crate,  $6 
to  $7 ;  black,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  qt.,  15 
to  ISc ;  gooseberries,  lb.,  12  to  14c ;  huck¬ 
leberries,  crate,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  watermel¬ 
ons,  each,  35  to  60c. 

Beets,  doz.  hunches.  25  to  30c :  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  hunches,  20  to  25e;  celery,  doz. 


green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions, 
dry,  bu.,  40  to  45c;  green,  doz.  bunches, 
15  to  20c ;  potatoes,  new,  14-qt.  basket, 
50  to  75c ;  old,  bu.,  35c ;  radishes,  doz. 
hunches,  10  to  12c ;  sweet  corn,  doz.  ears, 
75c ;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  Summer 
squash,  doz.,  75c  to  $1  ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  25 
to  30c ;  green  beans,  basket,  SOo  to  $1 ; 
wax  beans,  basket.  75  to  90c;  watercress, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium,  $3.25;  red  marrow.  $8;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $4.50 ;  red  kidney,  $9. 


Now  Sold  by  Over 

1000  Dealers  in  New  York 


Dairymen  quick  to  adopt  this 
non-poisonous  but  effec¬ 
tive  fly-killer 

Fly  chasers  are  not  new.  Dairy¬ 
men,  stockmen  and  all  progres¬ 
sive  general  farmers  know  that 
regularly  sprayed  stock  make 
faster  and  more  uniform  gains  in 
weight.  Milch  cows  give  up  to 
25  per  cent,  more  milk.  The  time 
required  to  milk  the  herd  is 
shorter.  The  work  is  easier. 

Meat,  milk  and  work  animals  all 
gain  in  condition  if  flies  are  kept 
off  them. 

But  in  spite  of  these  great  advantages  many 
dairymen  are  dissatisfied  with  the  shortcomings 
of  practically  every  available  spray.  Most  of  them 
are  made  from  crude  carbolic  acid  or  creosote 
compounds.  They  are  both  irritating  to  the 
mucous  membranes  and  poisonous  to  man  and 
animals.  A  common  complaint  is  that  they  stain 
and  mat  the  hair  of  cattle  and,  unless  used  spar¬ 
ingly,  often  cause  blisters.  Finally,  they  are  “fly 
chasers”  rather  than  fly  killers. 

This  spray  knocks  flies  dead 
Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer 
has  won  almost  instant  success  because  it  actually 
knocks  every  fly  dead  that  it  hits.  It  is  made  from 
non-poisonous  clear  oils.  It  is  not  irritating  and 
will  not  stain  the  whitest  cow.  One  spraying  in 
the  morning  and  another  at  night  keep  flies  and 
gnats  away  from  the  animals. 

A  fast  seller  in  New  York 
Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer 
is  a  new  and  better  kind  of  animal  spray  that  is 
being  sold  in  great  and  ever-increasing  quantities 
in  every  county  and  almost  every  town  in  rural 
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Morgan  Chemical  Corporation 
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New  York.  In  many  of  these 
places  it  has  been  used  ever  since 
it  was  first  perfected  and  sold. 
This  year  it  is  being  extensively 
advertised  and  the  proof  of  its 
superior  merit  is  seen  in  the 
dealers  who  have  put  in  a  small 
initial  order  which  has  almost 
invariably  been  followed  by  sub¬ 
sequent  orders  for  a  substantial 
stock. 

Buy  from  your  local  dealer 
More  than  a  thousand  feed  and 

_ _ _  seed  stores,  hardware  stores, 

drug  stores  and  general  stores  in 
New  York  State  alone  can  now 
supply  Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and  Insect 
Destroyer.  The  price  per  gallon  is  identical  with 
the  price  we  have  sold  it  direct — $1.50  per  gallon. 
Dealers  will  supply  a  full  gallon  of  Morgan’s 
Sure  Death  Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer  and  a  first 
class  hand  spray  for  $2  25.  Get  yours  today. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

As  a  special  introductory  offer  in  territory  where  we  are 
not  as  yet  represented,  we  will  ship — all  transportation 
charges  paid  by  us— a  full  gallon  of  the  spray  and  a  hand 
spray  for  $2.25.  If  you  already  have  a  spray,  send  $1.50 
for  the  gallon  only.  The  only  condition  is  that  you  send 
us  the  name  of  the  dealer  you  would  prefer  to  buy  addi¬ 
tional  supplies  from.  It  is  further  agreed  by  us  that  in 
case  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results  you  get  from 
using  Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer, 
we  will  refund  your  money.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  risk 
one  penny.  You  are  the  judge.  Write  today. 


The  Morgan  Chemical  Corporation 

Executive  Offices 

New  York  City 

Room  400 


39  Broadway 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  XXXIV 


What  do  we  understand  by  the  free 
coinage  of  gold? 

By  the  free  coinage  of  gold  we  mean 
that  the  Government  will  receive  stand¬ 
ard  gold  (that  is,  gold  nine-tenths  pure 
and  one-tenth  silver)  at  the  mints,  and 
mold  it  into  gold  coin  and  return  the  gold 
coins  to  the  owner  of  the  gold  without 
any  cost  to  the  owner.  In  practice  the 
owner  usually  receives  gold  certificates  or 
other  form  of  paper  money. 

What  is  bimetallism? 

When  a  country  adopts  both  gold  and 
silver  as  a  standard  of  its  money  unit 
and  provides  for  the  unlimited  coinage 
of  both  metals  we  say  it  has  a  bimetal 
standard.  Our  system  is  now  based  on  a 
single  gold  standard,  but  we  have  used 
the  double  standard  in  the  past.  Other 
countries  have  also  at  different  times 
used  the  double  standard.  The  advocates 
of  a  double  standard  have  been  very  in¬ 
sistent  in  their  claims  for  its  merits. 
They  insist  that  a  double  standard  is 
more  stable  than  a  single  standard  and 
affords  less  opportunity  for  manipulation 
than  the  single  gold  standard.  The  main 
defect  of  the  double  standard  seems  to 
be  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  ratio 
between  them  that  remains  stable.  At¬ 
tempts  to  do  this  have  never  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  By  law  Congress  provides  that 
a  dollar  may  be  so  many  grains  of  gold 
or  so  many  grains  of  silver,  and  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  both 
metals.  These  standards  may  be  fixed 
on  the  basis  of  the  metal  value  of  the 
two  metals  at  the  time ;  but  any  change 
in  the  bullion  value  of  one  of  the  metals 
will  disturb  this  arrangement  by  making 


money,  however,  have  more  important 
bearing  on  time  contracts  or  other  long¬ 
time  credits.  If  the  value  of  money  de¬ 
clines,  that  is,  if  general  prices  increase, 
the  creditor  receives  less  value  at  the 
time  of  settlement  than  he  would  have 
received  if  payment  were  made  at  the 
time  of  the  transaction  and  his  asset,  is 
less  valuable.  If  the  value  of  money  in¬ 
creases,  that  is,  if  the  general  prices  fall, 
then  the  creditor  receives  more  purchas¬ 
ing  power  than  he  would  if  paid  prompt¬ 
ly,  and  his  asset  becomes  more  valuable. 
Following  our  Civil  War,  while  prices 
were  high  and  specie  payments  were  sus¬ 
pended,  many  men  bought  farms  or  in¬ 
creased  the  acres  they  already  had,  giv¬ 
ing  a  mortgage  in  part  payment.  Later 
the  Government  resumed  the  payment  of 
specie  payments,  almost  doubling  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  cutting  prices  in  two 
and  nearly  doubling  the  burden  of  the 
mortgage.  The  author’s  family  bore  the 
burden  of  one  of  these  mortgages,  and 
among  the  victims  of  the  injustice  were 
many  who  struggled  without  knowing  the 
real  cause  of  their  misfortune.  That 
change  in  value  of  money  wrought 
tragedies  in  many  an  Eastern  country 
home  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  During  the  Civil  War  the  country 
was  on  a  paper  currency,  national  notes 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  half  billion 
dollars  had  been  issued.  These  were 
mere  promises  of  the  Government  to  pay. 
They  were  not  payable,  however,  in  gold 
on  demand,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Government  for  the  time  being  did  not 
redeem  them  at  all.  At  the  time  of  the 
resumption  act  they  had  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  largely  into  wealthy  hands, 
and  they  were  then,  of  course,  worth  par 
with  gold.  The  wealthy  profited  at  the 
expense  of  all.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
depreciation  of  the  greenbacks  and  its 
subsequent  parity  with  gold  added  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War. 


■  YORKER  4  951 

Thousands 

show*  you  the  way 

Increasing  numbers  of  people 
who  could  not  or  should  not 
drink  coffee  and  who  were 
on  the  lookout  for  something 
to  take  its  place  have  found 
complete  satisfaction  in. 


Instant  Fostum 


Postum  has  a  smooth,  rich 
flavor  that  meets  every  re 
quirement  of  a  meal- time 
beverage,  and  it  is  free  From 
any  harmful  element. 

Economical -Made  Quickly 
"There's  a  Reason 
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Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company, Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
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one  standard  worth  more  or  less  than  the 
other.  For  example,  if  after  Congress 
had  provided  by  law  that  a  dollar  should 
be  23.22  grains  spure  gold  or  371.25 
grains  of  pure  silver,  aud  provided  for 
the  free  unlimited  coinage  of  both,  new 
gold  mines  were  discovered  or  new  and 
cheaper  processes  of  extraction  of  gold 
from  other  metals  had  come  into  use, 
while  conditions  in  the  production  of  sil¬ 
ver  remained  the  same,  the  value  of  gold 
would  fall  in  reference  to  silver.  No 
silver  would  then  he  coined,  because  St 
would  he  more  profitable  to  coin  gold, 
and  the  silver  would  be  worth  more  to 
ship  to  foreign  countries.  This  influence 
would  drive  the  silver  out  of  circulation 
and  out  of  the  couutry,  and  leave  us 
practically  on  a  single  metal  basis  for 
the  time  being.  Whatever  may  be  the 
relative  merits  of  bimetallism  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  single  standard,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  civilized  governments  of  the  world 
have  now  adopted  the  single  system,  and 
the  basis  of  that  system  is  gold. 

Have  the  precious  metals — gold  and 
silver — always  been  tised  as  money? 

Gold  and  silver  have  not  been  used 
exclusively  as  money.  Auy  commodity 
that  is  adopted  by  common  cousent  may 
be  used  as  money.  At  various  times  in 
the  history  of  the  world  blocks  of  tea, 
salt,  shells  and  cattle  have  been  used  as 


Amazing  Demand 

Production  doubled  again!  Aot- 
ca  'slow  cost  car  is  finding  thousands 
of  buyers  who  had  no  idea  such  a 
car  could  be  had  for  so  little!  Not 
only  amazingly  low  first  cost — but 
almost  unbelievably  low  after  cost! 


money.  As  civilization  advanced  and  com¬ 
merce  and  international  trade  developed 
tin.  iron,  copper  and  silver  were  suc¬ 
cessively  brought  iuto  use,  and  finally 
in  our  complex  system  of  domestic  and 
international  trade  gold  has  come  to  be 
the  well-nigh  universal  standard.  Gold 
and  silver  have  properties  that  peculiarly 
fit  them  for  use  as  money.  They  have 
value  in  the  right  proportion  to  bulk.  They 
are  easily  tested  for  purity  and  readily 
identified.  They  are  durable  and  easily 
divided  into  fractional  units.  Again, 
while  gold  and  silver  are  by  no  means 
invariable  in  value,  they  are  less  variable 


The  ideal  car  for  every  family  who  has 
something  to  do!  You  can  use  it  anywhere 
and  never  mind  the  cost.  The  solid  frame 
on  Triplex  Springs  assures  long  life  with 
comfort  and  low  upkeep.  The  baked 
enamel  finish  looks  bright  after  long  use! 
Gasoline  economy  averages  25  miles  per 
gallon /  Exceptional  tire  economyl 
Ride  in  comfort  wherever  you  gol 


than  most  other  commodities.  The 
properties  of  the  precious  metals  them¬ 
selves  therefore  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  their  universal  use  as  money  by 
modern  governments. 

Do  variations  in  the  value  of  the  money 
standard  cause  injustice? 

The  variation  in  the  value  of  money 
always  causes  injustice,  but  soon  adjusts 
itself  iu  hand  to  hand  sales  payments  in 
an  increase  of  prices  when  the  value  of 
money  declines,  and  in  lower  prices  when 
money  values  increase.  The  decided  var¬ 
iations  iu  the  value  of  exchange  value  of 


Touring,  f.  o.  b .  Toledo  -  -  -  -  was,  S  S95  -  -  -  -  now,  $  695 

Roadster ,f  o.  b.  Toledo - -  was,  895  - now,  695 

Coupe,  f  o.  b.  Toledo  -  -  -  -  was,  1425  -  -  -  -  now,  1000 

Sedan,  f  o.  b.  Toledo - was,  1475 - -  now ,  1275 


■ill  Present  Models  WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.  **  Moul 

■will  Be  Continued  TOLEDO,  OHIO  Easy  Payments 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


The  weather  cook  seems  to  have  treated 
us  about  as  a  good  cook  handles  her  veg¬ 
etables.  I/iist  week  we  were  washed  day 
after  day  by  repeated  showers.  Our 
lower  fields  were  afloat  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  work  in  them.  This  washing 
and  scrubbing  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and 
then  the  weather  cook  seemed  to  hesitate. 
Should  she  give  us  a  roast  or  plain  boil  or 
a  stew?  She  chose  the  latter,  and  for  a 
solid  week  we  have  steamed  and  stewed. 
There  was  no  rain  and  but  little  sun,  but 
a  thick  wet  blanket  seemed  to  cover  the 
earth.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  we  got  a 
light  breeze  at  times,  but  in  the  lower 
fields  life  seemed  one  long  steam  bath.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  we  shook  up  the  hay. 
It  had  been  on  the  ground  through  the 
rain,  for  a  week.  We  hauled  it  in  Tues¬ 
day,  dark  colored  and  a  little  musty,  but 
the  cows  will  eat  most  of  it.  We  get 
such  hay,  at  times,  in  the  middle  of  the 
bales,  but  I  have  no  liking  for  it.  With 
the  hay  once  housed  we  started  after  the 
weeds.  It  was  a  fierce  undertaking.  The 
week  of  rain  had  given  them  a  great  start. 
I  have  read  about  the  way  rubber  plants 
grow  in  Mexico,  but  I  will  match  our  red- 
root  and  ragweed  against  them.  We  had 
two  cultivators  at  work,  with  the  boys 
following  with  hoes.  The  tomatoes  had 
suddenly  sprouted  a  crop  of  redroot  which 
beat  anything  I  have  seen.  The  tomato 
plants  are  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  to 
work  the  cultivators  through,  and  about 
all  we  could  do  was  to  go  in  with  scythes 
and  sickles,  and  cut  the  weeds  down  close 
to  the  ground.  Of  course  they  will  come 
up  once  more,  but  as  the  vin«s  spread  out 
they  will  be  kept  down.  I  have  often 
tried  this  plan  of  cultivating  with  a 
scythe  when  wet  weather  puts  the  big 
weeds  past  us.  Where  a  drought  follows 
this  plan  works  well,  for  the  cut  weeds 
act  like  a  mulch  to  hold  moisture  in  the 
soil.  It  is  poor  farming,  however,  forced 
upon  us  this  year  by  the  weather. 

*  *  *  *  * 

All  over  this  country  farm  work  is  far 
behind.  I  never  saw  so  much  grass  left 
standing  by  the  middle  of  July.  Rye.  too, 
is  uncut,  and  most  of  it  now  over-ripe. 
The  grain  and  grass  were  really  two 
weeks  ahead  of  their  season,  and  should 
have  been  cut  and  under  cover  by  July  4. 
but  in  our  soction  more  than  half  of  the 
crop  is  still  standing.  There  are  also 
many  fields  which  have  gone  out  of  culti¬ 
vation.  They  have  grown  up  to  weeds, 
with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  rye.  Last  year 
these  fields  gave  good  crops  of  corn  or 
potatoes,  but  under  our  tenant  system, 
with  a  cash,  one-year  rent,  the  crop  did 
not  pay.  so  the  fields  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  They  will  probably  grow  up  to 
weeds  and  volunteer  rye  for  several  years, 
and  then,  with  better  prospects,  someone 
will  rent  them  again  and  make  a  good 
crop.  For  all  this  great  growth  of  weeds 
is  not  ruining  the  land.  It  is  adding  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  If  in  teu  years  it  is  plowed 
under  and  well  limed  and  fertilizer  used 
the  soil  will  produce  more  than  ever.  It. 
is  a  poor  way  to  farm,  yet  it  illustrates 
Nature’s  way  of  keeping  a  heart  in  the 
soil.  Let  man  use  lime  and  Nature  will 
provide  the  weeds.  Then  when  man  gets 
ready  let  him  plow  the  weeds  under,  use 
chemicals  and  keep  the  weeds  in  check 
for  a  season,  and  he  will  make  his  crop. 
Ragweed,  redroot  and  all  the  rest,  repre¬ 
sent  a  cover  crop  about  as  popular  as  con¬ 
victs  working  on  the  road,  yet  capable  of 
doing  a  useful  part. 

***** 

Probably  the  best  thing  we  have  this 
year  is  half  an  acre  of  strawberries.  They 
are  clean  and  thrifty — perhaps  the  best 
we  ever  had.  They  have  been  cultivated 
four  times  and  worked  over  with  fingers 
and  hoes  five  times — so  they  ought  to  be 
good.  You  never  can  raise  good  straw¬ 
berries  by  cutting  off  the  weeds  with  a 
sickle.  That  may  do  with  corn  or  pos¬ 
sibly  tomatoes,  but  berries  must  be  kept 
clean.  That  is  part  of  the  price  you  pay 
for  them.  Near  the  large  towns  and  cities 
I  think  this  berry  business  is  to  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  old  market  truck.  They 
bring  sweet  corn  from  as  far  away  as 
Louisiana  to  New  York,  and  tomatoes 
come  from  everywhere.  We  all  know 
what  has  happened  to  the  potato  market. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  for  the  next 
few  years  the  best  chance  for  the  subur¬ 
ban  farmer  will  be  with  small  fruits,  out¬ 
side  of  the  regular  orchards.  This  does 
not  apply  to  what  we  may  call  the  nat¬ 
ural  market  gardeners,  who  take  natur¬ 
ally  to  growing  sweet  corn  and  similar 
crops.  It  does  not  pay  to  try  to  do  too 
much.  Many  a  man  is  forced  to  neglect 
his  peaches  and  early  apples  because  he 
must  stop  to  pick  and  handle  tomatoes. 
Strawberry  picking  comes  early  and.  with 
that  out  of  the  way,  you  are  free  to  care 
for  the  orchards. 

***** 

When  Saturday  came  we  were  nowhere 
near  cleaned  up,  but  there  were  two  im¬ 
portant  public  events  on  hand.  One  was 
the  wedding  of  an  old  family  friend,  the 
other  the  annual  tour  of  the  Bergen 
County  farmers.  So  we  left  one  man  at 
home  to  keep  the  cultivator  moving,  and 
sent  delegations  to  both  of  these  events. 
Mother  and  daughter  and  the  children 
made  a  good  showing  at  the  wedding, 
while  I  l’epresented  the  family  on  the 
tour.  This  latter  was  a  great  affair. 
There  were  nearly  SO  cars  in  line,  which 
meant  over  350  people.  Instead  of  trying 


to  cover  a  long  stretch  of  territory,  the 
committee  selected  four  or  five  places  of 
interest,  and  spent  some  little  time  at 
each.  The  meeting  of  the  day  was  held 
on  the  farm  of  J.  M.  Haase,  the  locality 
known  as  the  Spring  Valley  Road.  The 
first  farm  we  ever  owned  (in  fact  the  first 
piece  of  land)  was  in  that  locality.  This 
is  a  market  garden  section.  The  farms 
are  long  and  narrow,  most  of  them  under 
40  acres.  The  soil  is  mostly  warm  and 
light,  with  some  low  spots,  but.  on  the 
whole  well  suited  to  market  truck.  They 
crowd  this  soil  hard,  one  crop  following 
another,  with  no  idle  ground.  The  inter¬ 
esting  thing  about  this  meeting  was  a 
trial  of  light  gasoline  tractors  or  culti¬ 
vators.  As  is  common  with  most  of  the 
places  in  this  locality,  Mr.  Haase’s  farm 
is  about  500  ft.  wide.  That  is  character¬ 
istic  of  most  of  the  farms  in  our  county. 
The  land  slopes  from  cast  to  west,  so  that 
the  rows  run  from  north  to  south  and  are 
fairly  level.  This  place  is  about  six  miles 
from  our  farm,  yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  greater  difference  in  soil  condi¬ 
tion.  On  our  rough  hills  the  shale  rock 
crops  out  here  and  there,  and  there  is 
only  a  thin  rind  of  heavy  soil  over  it.  The 
solid  rock  close  below  the  subsoil  makes 
drainage  difficult,  and  the  water  lingers  in 
the  pockets.  Our  steep  hills  are  covered 
with  rocks.  In  Spring  Valley  most  of  the 
soil  is  warm  and  light.  There  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  stones,  and  drainage  is 
good,  for  the  most  part.  The  hills  are 


low  and  with  a  gentle  slope.  You  would 
hardly  think  it  possible  that  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  ride  in  a  car  could  carry  you  from 
our  rough  country  into  this  rich  garden. 
***** 

Of  course  this  great  difference  means 
two  distinct  types  of  farming.  While  we 
raise  some  sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and 
beans,  we  cannot  hope  to  compete  with 
these  farmers.  While  they  can  show  here 
and  there  good  specimens  of  apple  trees, 
they  would  not  attempt  to  compare  with 
us  in  apple  growing.  A  mile  above  us 
our  ridge  broadens  out  to  a  wide  plain  or 
plateau,  with  stretches  of  level  land  quite 
free  from  stones.  On  this  strip  the  Tice 
family  have  a  collection  of  farms  where 
they  do  a  remarkable  business  in  both 
market  truck  and  fruit.  Most  of  us  on 
the  rougher  land  find  apples  most  profit¬ 
able.  But  this  Spring  Valley  farm  was  a 
good  place  for  testing  the  gasoline  culti¬ 
vators.  There  were  seven  different 
makes,  from  the  little  Spry-wheel  to  the 
larger  New  Britain  and  Centaur.  The 
crowd  of  farmers  who  lined  up  along  the 
lane  to  watch  this  work  were  critical  and 
very  practical  men.  You  would  not  be 
likely  to  fool  many  of  them  in  the  sale 
of  such  a  tool.  The  general  verdict  from 
this  crowd  of  practical  farmers  was  that 
the  gasoline  cultivator  has  come  to  stay. 
On  level  land,  fairly  free  from  stones, 
where  the  rows  are  straight,  there  is  no 
question  about  the  efficiency  of  these  ma¬ 
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chines.  They  work.  Had  there,  been  a 
vote  as  to  the  first  choice,  I  think  each 
one  of  the  seven  on  exhibition  would 
have  receive  some  ballots.  Some  farmers 
prefer  a  long,  rangy  bay  or  black  horse, 
while  others  prefer  a  chunky  gray  or 
white.  The  larger  of  these  little  tractors 
enables  a  man  to  ride,  and  they  will  work 
both  sides  of  the  row  at  once,  or  plow  a 
good-sized  furrow.  The  smaller  ones  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  plow  deeply,  but  they 
will  work  among  small  plants  and  in  nar¬ 
row  rows  as  well  as  a  little  wheel  hoe.  I 
think  every  farmer  who  saw  that  demon¬ 
stration  went  away  convinced  that  the 
gasoline  cultivator  has  come.  In  order 
to  make  it  effective  the  soil  must  be 
smooth  and  level  and  the  rows  must  be 
straight,  yet  that  is  true  of  any  sort  of 
culture  if  you  expect  to  raise  the  best 
crop.  Here  in  New  Jersey  a  mighty 
force  is  at  work  to  bring  this  about  in 
spite  of  all  we  can  do  to  prevent  it.  S'low'- 
ly  but  surely  we  shall  be  forced  to  give  up 
our  rougher  land  to  fruit  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  garden  crops  bn  the  smoother 
land  where  we  can  make  use  of  gasoline 
and  water,  in  all  their  varied  develop¬ 
ments. 

***** 

From  this  gardening  section  the  long 
procession  of  cars  whirled  away  to  the 
Bergen  County  egg-laying  contest  at  Em¬ 
erson.  This  contest  is  becoming  a  great 
(Continued  on  page  959) 


GoodrichTire  Price  Reduction 

applies  to  all  sixes 
without  reservation 


The  antiskid  safety  tread 
Silvertown  Cord 


20%  Lower  Prices 

The  Goodrich  price  reduction 
which  took  effedt  May  2nd  was 
without  reservation.  It  included 
Silvertowns  together  with  Good¬ 
rich  Fabric  tires  and  Goodrich  Red 
and  Gray  inner  tubes. 


The  name  of  Goodrich  on  a  tire  means 
just  one  thing — quality.  And  that  quality 
is  always  the  highest  that  can  be  produced. 

Each  tire  is  specially  designed  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  it  must  deliver.  Goodrich  Fabrics,  in 
the  popular  sizes,  have  established  them¬ 
selves  as  unusual  values  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  real  economy.  Silvertown  Cords 
in  their  class  have  always  held  first  place 
in  the  esteem  of  motorists,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  their  symmetrical  perfection  of 
finish,  but  furthermore,  by  reason  of  their 
long  life,  complete  dependability  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  performance. 

'Your  dealer  will  supply  you  at  these  fair 
prices; 

SILVERTOWN  CORDS 


SIZE 

Anti-Skid 

Safety  Tread 

TUBES 

30x3? 

$24.50 

$2.55 

32x3  2 

32.90 

2.90 

32x4 

41-85 

3.55 

33x4 

43.10 

3.70 

32x4i 

47.30 

4.50 

33x41 

48.40 

4.65 

34x4? 

49.65 

4.75 

33x5 

58.90 

5.55 

35x5 

61.90 

5.80 

FABRIC  TIKES 


Smooth 

30x3 

$12.00 

Safety 

30x3 

13.45 

Safety 

30x3i 

16.00 

Safety 

32x3i 

$20.25 

Safety 

32x4 

26.90 

Safety 

33x4 

28.30 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

oAkroji,  Ohio 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Our  two  months’  drought  was  broken 
by  a  good  rain  the  last  of  June,  iind  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  fill  in  the  ground 
vacated  by  the  early  crops,  and  have 
planted  the  late  Irish  potatoes  and  some 
Crease  Back  beans  to  cover  _  the  portion 
of  the  wire  fence  from  which  the  late 
peas  were  gathered.  The  final  setting  of 
late  tomatoes,  too,  has  been  made,  and 
the  Winter  cabbages  will  be  set  as  soon 
as  the  plants  get  large  enough,  for  they, 
too,  have  been  held  back  by  the  dry 
weather. 

Across  the  road  a  farmer  is  gathering 
his  cucumber  crop.  But  I  notice  that  the 
dry  weather  has  made  a  great  many  nub¬ 
bins.  The  cantaloupe  crop  is  very  late 
by  reason  of  the  drought,  and  the  chance 
for  profit  does  not  seem  good.  If  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  comes  in  on  our  crops 
there  will  be  no  profit  for  either  party. 
The  Nanticoke  blackberries  were  held 
down  hard  last  Summer,  and  not  allowed 
to  run  up  canes  10  ft.  tall.  After  the  old 
canes  were  taken  out  last  Fall  the  clumps 
looked  very  stubby,  but  this  Spring  they 
branched  freely  and  have  set  a  very  heal¬ 
thy  crop.  The  fruit  is  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  and  will  probably  be  ripening  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  July,  while  usually  they 
begin  in  August. 

Grapes  are  practically  a  dead  failure, 
as  the  early  growth  was  frozen  off  and 
there  was  little  blooming  on  the  later 
growth,  and  in  spite  of  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing,  the  rose  chafers  got  most  of  the  bloom 
left.  One  vine  of  the  seuppernong  class, 
the  Memory  grape,  blooms  after  the  rose 
bugs  are  done,  and  it  will  have  some  fruit. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Vulpina 
class  of  grapes  and  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Memory  of  Whitcville,  N.  C.,  whose  sou 
sent  me  the  vine. 

Peaches,  plums  and  cherries  are  making 
such  a  fine  growth  that  the  crop  of  H 022 
should  be  very  heavy,  barring  the  Spring 
frosts.  The  little  Sneed  peaches  on  the 
market  from  the  South  are  selling  at  fan¬ 
cy  price,  for  many  people  will  buy  worth¬ 
less  stuff  that  come  in  ahead  of  our^  sea¬ 
son.  We  are  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
emergency  tariff  in  a  higher  price  for 
flour.  Lemons,  too,  have  gone  to  a  higher 
price  than  I  remember,  and  if  the  tariff 
has  helped  the  farmer  a  cent  it  has  cost 
him  five  cents.  And  if  the  new  tariff 
goes  into  effect  the  business  men  will 
recoup  themselves  of  the  money  spent  on 
the  election  and  the  farmers  will  pay  most 
of  it.  And  yet  there  are  farmers  who 
favor  a  protective  tariff. 

There  ;s  a  strong  effort  being  made 
here  to  stop  the  shipping  of  cantaloupes 
too  green  to  ripen  up  sweet.  This  prac¬ 
tice  of  rushing  the  melons  into  market  as 
soon  as  grown  and  well  netted  has 
brought  discredit  on  the  cantaloupes  from 
this  section.  Too  many  of  the  cantaloupes 
coming  from  California  lately  are  open  to 
the  same  objection,  and  at  the  price 
charged  for  these  little  California  melons 
they  are  too  poor  to  be  a  luxury  and  too 
dear  to  buy.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
tomatoes  this  season.  The  Southern 
growers  all  seem  to  have  chosen  the  Hune 
pink  tomato  this  season.  These  are  cer¬ 
tainly  an  improvement  in  the  tomatoes 
formerly  sent  from  Florida,  but  with  these 
little  tomatoes  selling  for  three  and  four 
for  25c  the  first  of  July  it  is  evident  that 
our  growers  here  are  badly  behind  the 
times,  when  with  the  use  of  glass  to  start, 
the  plants  early  they  can  put  tomatoes  of 
fine  quality  in  the  market  by  the  middle 
of  June  and  reap  some  of  the  profit  which 
distant  growers  are  reaping,  or  rather  the 
retailers.  w.  F.  massey. 


Pansies  from  Home-grown  Seed 

At  what  stage,  at  what  time  of  year 
and  how  much  of  the  seed  pod  of  the 
pansy  should  be  planted  to  propagate 
seedlings?  Do  you  open  the  seed  pod 
(usually  a  three-pointed  affair)  and  plant 
the  individual  seeds  contained  therein,  or 
do  you  plant  the  whole  pod?  w.  R.  G. 

Richmond,  Mass. 

In  sowing  home-grown  pansy  seed,  open 
the  dry  pod  and  sow  the  tiny  seeds  therein. 
It  is  ready  as  soon  as  the  pod  turns  brown 
and  cracks  open  easily.  It  is  necessary 
to  watch  the  seed  pods,  or  they  will  shell 
out  and  the  seed  be  lost.  Fresh  seed 
germinates  readily,  and  one  usually  has 
self-sown  seedlings  in  a  flourishing  bed. 

Seed  may  be  sown  indoors  in  February 
or  March,  in  the  open  ground  in  April 
or  May,  or  in  open  beds  from  the  second 
week  in  July  to  the  latter  part  of  August. 
The  Summer-sown  plants  are  covered 
with  a  mulch  like  a  strawberry  bed  and 
wintered  over  to  provide  early  blooming 
plants  the  following  Spring. 

Fine,  friable  soil,  in  good  tilth,  is  need¬ 
ed,  preferably  well  manured  for  a  previous 
crop.  Fresh  manure  should  not  be  used, 
but  old.  well-rotted  cow  manure  may  be 
added  if  necessary.  Sow  the  seed  in 
drills,  three  inches  apart,  and  cover  only 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  soil  should 
be  moist,  and  in  the  case  of  Summer  sow¬ 
ings  germination  is  hastened  by  covering 
with  newspaper  or  sacking.  During  a 
dry  spell  the  tiny  seedlings  may  be 
watered  through  the  sacking.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  can  be  pricked  out  they 
should  be  transplanted  seven  to  nine 
inches  apart,  and  given  clean  cultivation. 
When  left  in  beds  outside  over  Winter 
they  should  be  in  a  well-drained  location. 
The  protective  mulch  should  be  put  on 
after  the  ground  is  lightly  frozen.  A 


great  many  pansies  are  carried  in  cold 
frames  over  Winter,  but  Summer-sown 
plants  in  an  open  bed  are  convenient  and 
satisfactory. 


Leaf  Spot  on  Rose 

I  send  leaves  from  two  hardy  rose 
bushes.  For  several  years  the  leaves  get 
spotty  and  rusty,  ends  dry  and  curl  up, 
but  this  year  the  trouble  is  starting  much 
sooner.  Usually  it  happens  when  the 
bushes  are  almost  .through  blooming.  Will 
you  let  me  know  what  the  disease  is,  and 
remedy  ?  E.  l.  b. 

The  rose  leaves  i-eceived  were  affected 
with  black  spot,  to  which  some  varieties 
are  very  susceptible.  Spraying  with  am- 
moniacal  copper  carbonate  once  a  week  is 
a  control  measure.  This  spray  material, 
ready  for  dilution,  is  sold  bv  dealers  in 
horticultural  supplies,  or  it  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  combining  six  ounces  of  copper 
carbonate,  three  pints  of  ammonia,  and 
50  gallons  of  water.  Dissolve  the  copper 
carbonate  carefully  in  diluted  ammonia, 
using  only  enough  ammonia  to  dissolve 
the  copper  completely;  then  add  the 
water.  Remove  and  burn  all  dead  leaves; 
the  badly  injured  foliage  dries  and  falls, 
and,  left  on  the  ground,  will  continue  to 
carry  the  infection.  All  such  re  to  mints 
should  be  removed,  and  it  is  well  to  cut 
off  badly  infested  shoots.  The  trouble 
usually  appears  at  its  worst  later  in  the 
season,  after  the  roses  have  bloomed,  and 
it  is  then  a  convenient  time  to  prune  and 
burn  the  infected  shoots. 


Transplanting  a  Maple 

On  page  783  are  directions  for  trans¬ 
planting  a  maple  tree.  I  think  I  can 
suggest  an  improvement  on  said  direc¬ 
tions.  Presuming  the  hole  is  dug  and  the 
roots  of  tree  not  dry,  I  would  most  as¬ 
suredly  prune  limbs  well  back,  have  the 
best  soil  I  could  find  in  bottom  of  hole, 
and  cover  roots  with  same,  then  pour  in 
plenty  of  water.  When  soaked  in  fill  up 
the  hole,  scatter  a  handful  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  then  do  the  most  important 
thing — >put  around  the  tree  large  flat 
stones  as  heavy  as  can  be  handled  easily, 
and  let  them  stay  there  a  few  years.  No 
wind  can  alter  position,  no  roots  are 
loosened,  and  there  is  a  mulch  there  that 
will  remain  to  insure  dampness.  Do  this 
and  you  know  the  tree  is  bound  to  grow ; 
it  cannot  help  doing  so.  JOHN  b.  day. 


Removing  Bees 

In  answer  to  a  recent  question,  wild 
bees  can  be  removed  easily  from  a  tree 
or  pole.  I  removed  a  swarm  out  of  a 
cherry  tree  this  Spring,  and  they  are 
getting  along  fine.  In  removing  a  swarm 
of  bees  from  a  pole  saw  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bees  and  over  the  top,  and  then  take 
tlie  block  of  wood  out.  Then  smoke  the 
bees  so  they  will  be  stupified,  and  then 
put  on  a  pair  of  gloves  and  cape,  take 
out  half  of  the  bees  and  put  them  in  the 
hive  and  about  half  of  the  honey;  then 
set  the  hive  near  by  and  the  next  day,  in 
the  evening,  the  bees  will  all  be  in  the 
hive.  Move  them  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Maryland.  WILLIE  roden iiattser. 


Starting  Lima  Beans  Right 

I  have  an  idea  I  want  to  pass  along. 
I  have  a  scheme  to  make  Lima  beans  find 
the  pole  instead  of  running  off  a  yard  the 
other  way  and  climbing  up  a  weed  or 
a  tomato  plant.  When  sticking  in  the  beans 
give  them  a  slant  of  about  75  degrees 
toward  the  pole,  so  that  when  the  bean 
comes  out  hunting  for  a  support  it  will 
start  toward  the  pole  instead  of  wan¬ 
dering  away  over  the  garden.  I  have 
tried  this  for  three  years  and  it  works; 
at  least.  90  per  cent  of  the  beans  finding 
the  pole.  T  would  like  some  of  our  “big 
family”  to  try  it  and  report.  A.  N.  c. 

Newton,  N.  .T. 


Yellow  Disease  of  Asters 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  my 
asters?  Some  of  them  are  turning  white. 
I  find  a  little  worm  working  at  the  roots 
of  some,  but  do  not  know  what  to  do  for 
it.  I  used  lime  and  bonemeal  around 
them  when  setting  them  out.  Will  it  do 
to  work  more  of  the  bonemeal  around 
them  now,  and  could  one  use  nitrate  of 
soda  ?  MRS.  A.  j.  s. 

Camden,  Del. 

The  blanched  appearance  described, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  spindling 
growth,  is  a  symptom  of  what  is  called 
the  “yellow  disease.”  It  is  not  due  to  the 
worms  referred  to,  but  is  a  derangement 
of  the  functions  of  plant  growth.  It  is 
caused,  so  far  as  known,  by  irregularity 
in  the  moisture  supply,  and  the  best  pre¬ 
ventive  is  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
iStir  the  surface  frequently,  especially 
after  rain.  During  a  long  dry  spell,  such 
as  we  have  had  this  season,  frequent  sur¬ 
face  cultivation  is  especially  valuable. 


Maggie’s  sweetheart,  a  proverbially 
tight-fisted  Scot,  had  taken  her  out  for 
the  afternoon,  and  that  was  about  all. 
They  rode  some  distance  on  the  trolley, 
turned  around  and  rode  home  again. 
Never  was  mention  made  of  food  or  enter¬ 
tainment.  Back  within  her  own  gateway, 
Maggie,  who  had  keenly  felt  the  neglect, 
sarcastically  offered  Sandy  a  dime.  “For 
the  carfare  you  spent  on  me,”  she  said 
meaningly.  “Hoots,  toots,  woman.”  re¬ 
turned  Sandy  pocketing  the  coin,  “there 
was  nae  hurry.  Saturday  wad  hae  been 
time  enough.” — Credit  Lost. 


Put  YOUR  Waste  Acres  on 

the  Right  Side  of  the  Ledger 


TAKE  an  “account  of  stock”  of  your  land.  See 
how  much  of  it  is  in  debt  to  you — idle,  cropless 
acres  cutting  down  your  income  and  reducing  the 
profits  of  your  labor.  Clear  this  land  of  stumps. 
Turn  your  idle  acreage  into  product-bearing  fields 
adding  dollars  to  your  yearly  income. 

Clear  land  by  the  modern  means — use 


RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

Experiments  and  actual  operations  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  have  proved  the  true  economy  of 
Du  Pont  Red  Cross  Dynamite.  In  some  cases  a 
saving  of  50%  in  time  and  labor  has  resulted  by 
using  the  easier  and  quicker  dynamite  method. 

The  constant  supervision  under  which  Du  Pont 
Red  Cross  Dynamite  is  manufactured  makes  it  the 
most  efficient  and  most  uniform  powder  on  the 
market  today. 

Send  for  “Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives” — 
telling  how  to  use  dynamite  for  land-clearing,  ditch¬ 
ing  and  tree-planting. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  City  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg. 


Wdrilung 

A  Paying  Business 

Everybody  wants  a  dependable  fresh  water  sup¬ 
ply.  The  contractor  with  bis  Ithaca  Well  Drill 
Ilnds  hardly  any  limit  to  his  business.  We  Bupply 
standard  outfits  complete,  mounted  with  power,  or 
separate  outfits  to  operate  with  your  own  engine  or 
tractor.  Widely  adaptable  in  use— Water,  Gas  and 
Oil  Wells,  Blast  Hole  Drilling,  Prospecting  for 
Minerals.  Small  investment  starts  operator  in 
line  paying,  permanent  business,  all  his  own. 

Write  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS. 

432  West  State  St.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ut  Cost 

Terrace 


raids,  build  dykes,  lints  vffli 

•srssar 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
tch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
>.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
labor  and  cost  saving  story- 

is  boro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 


MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5V2%  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


uni  hum 


Save.  time,  labor,  money.  Handle  fertilizer  once.  Haul  direct  from  cars 
field.  Force  Feed — attaches  to  any  wagon — no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  16 
feet  wide. on  hilly  or  level  land.  Spreads  75  to  10,000  pounds  per  acre—  no 
clogging  or  caking.  Built  strong.  Low  in  price.  SPREADS  1 6k<j  FEET 

Does  all  that  ii  claimed  or 


GUARANTEED  to  Handle  Wet,  Dry  or 
Lumpy  Lime  (in  any  form).  Commercial 
Fertilizer,  Phosphate,  Gypsum,  Wood 
Ashes  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


money  refunded.  Thousands  in 
use.  WRITE  TODAY  for 
FULL  PARTICULARS. 
Dealers  wanted. 

The  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  4  Peoria,  Ill. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  tlie  Universal  Postal  Union.  ?2.0|.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
81-2  marks,  or  in'*  francs,  liemitin  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates.  1 1.00  per  acate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAR” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  per  on.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising-  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
lo  iiaid  subscribers  sustained  by  t rusting  any  dolibeiale  swindler,  lrres|>on- 
sibf'j  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  ai-e  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  out  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Since  planning  for  these  subscriptions  The  It.  N.-Y. 
for  July  9  has  come  in.  It  brings  such  a  message  of 
hope  for  turkey  raisers  in  Mr.  Cosgrove's  article  that 
my  sister  and  I  feel  like  “jumping  for  joy.”  although 
our  days  for  such  demonstrations  are  far  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  MRS.  F.  E.  W. 

New  Jersey. 


IT  would  probably  do  all  of  us  (wlio  have  passed 
the  half  century  mark)  good  to  kick  up  our  heels 
now  and  then  and  “jump  for  joy.”  Many  of  ns  miss 
the  joy  of  life  because  we  become  too  dignified  to 
jump  for  it ! 


'M 


ON  July  12  we  planted  seeds  of  the  new  ITubam 
clover  from  a  seed  crop  harvested  in  June. 
This  crop  was  seeded  last  Winter  close  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  border.  It  grew  and  developed  seed  in  about 
four  months.  Now  we  are  planting  this  Mexican 
seed  in  Northern  New  Jersey  to  see  how  large  a 
cover  crop  we  can  produce  before  hard  frost.  We 
do  not  expect  to  grow  a  crop  of  seed,  hut  how  large 
a  crop  of  green  manure  can  he  produced  after  early 
potatoes  or  cabbage?  This  will  give  us  an  idea  of 
it — and  one  of  the  most  practical  uses  for  ITubam 
will  be  this  idea  of  growing  a  good  manorial  crop 
after  producing  a  cash  crop.  The  great  need  of  our 
Eastern  soil  is  organic  matter.  Most  of  our  cash 
crops  reduce  the  humus  in  the  soil,  and  if  this  quick¬ 
growing  clover  will  put  part  of  the  humus  back, 
without  interfering  with  the  cash  crop,  it  will  prove 
a  great  Messing. 

* 

SOME  months  ago  one  of  our  readers,  an  elderly 
woman,  wrote  a  sad  story  about  the  desecration 
of  the  old  cemetery.  She  went  hack  to  her  child¬ 
hood’s  home  in  order  to  visit  the  last  resting  place 
of  her  parents.  The  little  cemetery  was  located  at 
the  back  of  the  old  farm,  and  was  in  a  shocking 
condition.  The  farm  had  passed  through  several 
hands  and  had  finally  come  into  possession  of  a  man 
who  had  no  respect  or  reverence  for  what  most  of 
u.s  regard  as  sacred  things.  lie  had  thrown  down 
the  walls  of  the  old  cemetery  and  turned  in  sheep 
and  cattle.  He  had  even  knocked  over  some  of  the 
gravestones  and  threatened  to  level  the  entire  place 
to  make  it  a  better  pasture. 

“What  do  T  rare  what  the  old  place  was?  Doesn't 
it  belong  to  me?” 

We  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  elderly  woman 
going  back  to  her  girlhood’s  homo  and  witnessing 
such  a  performance.  She  came  away  heartbroken. 
On  learning  of  this  case  we  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  county  clerk  and  prosecutor.  The  records  were 
searched,  and  far  hack  there  was  found  a  conveyance 
of  this  property  to  the  town,  making  it  a  public 
cemetery.  Acting  upon  that  fact,  the  town  board 
has  ordered  the  present  owner  to  restore  the  property 
to  its  original  condition.  Tic  docs  not  own  it:  and 
never  did.  We  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  other 
cases  where  new  owners  have  assumed  that  their 
deed  gave  them  the  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  with 
“God’s  Acre.”  What  they  “please”  to  do  in  some 
cases  would  he  shocking  to  people  of  fine  sensibili¬ 
ties.  A  search  of  the  records  and  a  determined  pro¬ 
test  will  often  stop  such  work. 


* 

IN  some  paits  of  the  East  this  year  haying  has 
been  and  is  being  done  under  hard  conditions. 
The  constant  showers  and  lack  of  sunshine  have 
discolored  the  hay  and  taken  the  flavor  out  of  it, 
p.nd  left  it  damp  and  sticky.  There  is  great  danger 
in  putting  such  hay  into  the  barn ;  in  fact,  many  a 
barn  has  been  burned  as  a  result  of  spontaneous 
combustion  developing  in  such  damp  fodder.  Salt 
and  lime  have  been  freely  used  in  the  mows.  The 
el;ief  object  in  using  salt  or  lime  or  charcoal  on  the 
hay  is  to  absorb  the  moisture.  The  salt  no  doubt 
has  some  effect  in  preventing  fermentation,  but  the 
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chief  action  is  to  draw  water  from  the  damp  hay. 
and  thus  make  combustion  less  probable.  Wo  have 
been  told  of  using  ground  phosphate  rock  in  the 
mows  when  clover  is  put  in  a  little  damp.  This  fine 
dry  rock  would  absorb  moisture  and  add  somewhat 
to  the  feeding  value  of  the  hay.  It  is  quite  a.  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  some  parts  of  the  West  to  scatter 
the  phosphate  rock  in  the  silo  while  filling.  It  is 
probable  that  a  smaii  part  of  this  phosphorus  is 
absorbed  by  the  cattle  when  eating  the  silage,  and 
in  any  event  it  is  a  good  way  to  get  the  phosphorus 
into  the  manure.  For  damp  hay,  however,  salt  or 
lime  is  better. 

* 

THE  Nashoha  Fruit  Producers’  Association  is 
located  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  where  there 
are  large  droves  of  auto  hogs  running  at  large.  The 
farmers  who  belong  to  this  association  are  posting 
signs  which  read  as  follows: 

TOP  THIEF! 

WHEN  YOU  TAKE  FRUIT  OR  PRODUCE  WITHOUT  PER¬ 
MISSION,  YOU  ARE  STEALING  THE  FARMER’S  MEANS  OF 
LIVING 

THE  REGISTRAR  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  CANCELS  THE 
LICENSE  AND  REGISTRATION  OF  AUTO  THIEVES. 

Nashoba  Fruit  Producers  Association 

These  signs  are  11%  by  7%  in.  and  printed  on 
white  cloth.  The  auto  hogs  that  go  rooting  on  the 
property  of  these  farmers  will  got  all  that  is  coming 
to  them,  and  they  will  class  the  sampler  “who  means 
no  harm”  right  with  the  professional  thief. 

* 

ITE  Dairymen’s  League  has  started  a  campaign 
for  advertising  in  the  city  papers.  The  object, 
of  course,  is  to  popularize  milk  and  develop  its  mar¬ 
ket  and  sale.  There  will  naturally  he  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  reach  the  public. 
The  strongest  point  about  milk  is  that  it.  is  a  pro¬ 
tective  food — the  greatest  life  and  strength-giving 
fluid  in  the  world.  That  is  what  should  he  featured 
in  every  attempt  to  influence  the  public.  We  have 
suggested  the  following  plan  for  advertising  milk 
several  times  before.  Why  not  organize  a  milk- 
drinking  contest?  There  are  thousands  of  under¬ 
nourished  children  in  this  great  city.  They  are  thin, 
under  weight,  stunted  and  low  in  vitality.  What 
they  need  most  of  all  is  pure  milk.  With  that  sup¬ 
plied  as  they  need  it  they  will  “come  hack”  to  nor¬ 
mal  condition.  In  fact,  milk  is  the  greatest  necessity 
to  child  life,  and  we  would  demonstrate  the  fact. 
Offer  suitable  prizes  for  the  children  who  make  the 
greatest  gain  during  a  month  of  milk  feeding. 
Divide  the  children  into  classes  according  to  age, 
weight  or  condition.  Have  them  examined  and 
weighed  by  competent  doctors,  and  let  them  drink 
at  least  one  quart  of  milk  per  day  during  the  test. 
Select  children  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  have  the 
test  well  supervised.  Let  the  Dairymen’s  League 
furnish  the  milk  and  co-operate  with  doctors  in 
making  the  tests.  Such  a  contest  would  he  popular 
from  the  start.  The  daily  papers  would  he  inter¬ 
ested,  and  make  a  feature  of  it.  Some  surprising 
results  would  follow.  We  should  see  feeble  and 
stunted  little  ones  come  hack  to  vigor  and  bloom. 
It  would  prove  that  milk  is  the  true  elixir  of  life, 
and  give  more  practical  and  sound  advertising  than 
can  he  gained  in  any  other  way.  There  are  many 
details  to  lie  worked  out,  but  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion  we  think  such  a  scheme  would  be  a  novelty  and 
a  winner.  Much  money  has  been  spent  in  forcing 
cows  on  test  to  compel  them  to  give  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  extra  milk.  Why  not  a  lest  to  see  how 
many  pounds  of  solid  flesh  we  can  milk  onto  a  pale 
baby ! 

* 

HE  Fordney  tariff  bill  is  now  being  debated  in 
Congress.  It  will  probably  be  passed,  in  a  few 
weeks,  with  some  slight  amendments.  It  will  not  he 
greatly  changed,  however.  It  has  been  adopted  as 
a  party  measure,  and  Congress  is  so  strongly  Repub¬ 
lican  that  the  bill  will  go  through.  A  statement  of 
the  proposed  duties  on  agricultural  products  is  given 
on  the  next  page.  Most  of  these  duties  are  substi¬ 
tuted  for  free  trade  or  very  low  rates.  Yet  the  wool 
men  are  not  satisfied,  nor  are  the  dairy  interests, 
with  the  tariff  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  coeoanut  and 
other  edible  oils.  These  oils  are  largely  used  in 
making  butter  substitutes,  and  dairymen  demand  a 
higher  tariff.  So  far  as  any  expression  of  opinion 
from  farmers  has  been  obtained,  it  is  probable  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  country  people  in  the  North 
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and  West  favor  these  tariffs  on  farm  produce.  Many 
would  make  them  even  higher.  In  fact,  we  doubt  if 
there  ever  before  was  so  general  a  demand  for  an 
agricultural  tariff.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
of  the  fierce  opposition  which  arose  against  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  or  Dingley  Jaws  of  years  ago.  The  discus¬ 
sion  in  Congress  is  one-sided,  but  full  of  spirit  Any 
tariff  will  be  opposed  by  the  Southern  people.  They 
denounce  it  as  an  outrage  and  fraud  upon  the  poor 
man.  raising  the  cost  of  living  and  making  the  rich 
richer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tariff  men  claim  that 
it  will  promote  industry,  bring  about  prosperity  and 
help  to  stabilize  prices.  The  weakness  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  seems  to  show  that  a  good  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  especially  the  farmers,  demand  tariff  pro¬ 
tection,  and  are  disposed  to  give  it  a  trial.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  the  farmers  will  not  receive  the  great 
benefit  from  it  which  they  expect.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  demanded  it  through  their  organizations, 
and  what  we  may  call  the  psychological  effect  in 
increasing  confidence  and  hope  will  help. 

IN  Massachusetts  efforts  are  being  made  to  have 
ice  cream  declared  a  food  necessity.  That  will 
put  it  in  the  class  of  foods  which  are  put  under  price 
control.  Probably  the  greatest  profiteering  in  the 
country  today  is  done  in  the  sale  of  ice  cream.  And 
the  trouble  is  that  much  of  the  stuff  sold  is  not 
cream  at  all.  hut  a  mixture  of  skim-milk,  starch  and 
coeoanut  oil.  sweetened,  colored  and  frozen.  It 
should  lie  made  a  criminal  offense  to  sell  such  stuff 
as  “cream.”  and  then  charge  twice  what  it  is  worth. 
Pure  cream  is  not  a  luxury,  hut  a  useful  food  which 
is  needed  by  the  public.  The  high  prices  now  de¬ 
manded  not  only  constitute  highway  robbery,  but  the 
fraud  injures  the  dairy  business  during  its  season 
almost  as  much  as  oleo. 

* 

EVERY  year  at  this  season  comes  the  big  ques¬ 
tion  of  seeding  cover  crops.  You  may  define  a 
cover  crop  as  one  that  occupies  the  land  when  it 
would  otherwise  lie  idle.  For  instance,  when  corn 
matures  the  land  will  stand  bare  and  open  after  the 
last  of  August  or  early  in  .September.  At  this  season 
the  soil  contains  more  nitrates  or  soluble  nitrogen 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  growing  season.  The 
moist,  hot  soil  of  late  Summer  and  early  Fall  is  in 
best  condition  for  forming  these  nitrates,  and  as  the 
corn  ripens  it  cannot  make  use  of  them.  The  result 
is  that  these  nitrates  are  washed  out  of  the  scil  un¬ 
less  there  are  living  plants  growing  there  to  use 
them.  Left  alone,  there  will  be  a  light  crop  of  late 
weeds  or  of  grass  in  the  cornfield,  hut  a  good  farmer 
does  not  like  to  raise  weeds  except  perhaps  in  an 
orchard.  Now  when  you  sow  a  mixture  of  seeds 
right  in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation  you  have  a 
“cover  crop”  which  keeps  on  growing  after  the  corn 
stops.  This  cover  crop  saves  the  nitrates  which 
would  otherwise  lie  lost,  protects  the  soil  and  pre¬ 
vents  washing,  and  keeps  down  the  weeds.  In  the 
Spring  it  helps  to  dry  out  the  land  and  gives  a  large 
quantity  of  organic  matter  to  lie  plowed  under.  By 
leaving  the  ground  bare  you  stand  the  chance  of 
losing  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  more  or  less,  from  each 
acre.  By  seeding  a  cover  crop  you  save  most  of  this 
nitrogen,  while  if  you  use  seeds  of  clover  or  vetch 
you  will  add  25  lbs.  or  more.  In  an  average  season 
there  is  everything  in  favor  of  a  cover  crop.  In  a 
very  dry  season  such  a  crop  might  fail  because  the 
soil  will  not  have  moisture  enough  to  mature  the 
corn  and  start  the  cover  crop.  Aside  from  that  there 
is  no  better  farm  practice  on  the  Atlantic  slope  than 
to  sow  some  cover  crop  in  the  corn.  We  like  rye  as 
a  grain  for  this  crop,  and  mix  with  it  vetch,  Alsike 
clover  or  turnips.  South  of  Philadelphia  Crimson 
clover  is  good,  but  in  our  latitude  probably  rye  and 
vetch  is  the  best  combination.  Seed  right  in  the  corn 
just  before  the  last  working,  and  cultivate  the 
seed  in. 


Brevities 

Beware  of  the  man  who  uses  superlatives. 

The  roadside  market  business  is  being  overdone  in 
some  localities. 

Advice  to  the  man  past  55 :  Whatever  else  you  see  fit 
to  drop,  hold  on  to  your  interest  in  children. 

“Black  and  White  I’eps.”  That  is  the  name  of  a 
Missouri  boys’  and  girls’  club  organized  for  breeding 
Holstein  cattle. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  cat  to  eat  melons?  One  of  our 
readers  tells  a  sad  story  of  how  his  garden  cantaloupes 
are  destroyed  by  cats! 

One  of  our  readers  says  he  has  an  overcoat,  slill  in 
good  condition,  that  he  bought  20  years  ago.  W.  W. 
Reynolds  will  be  interested  in  knowing  how  much  wool 
there  is  in  that  overcoat — until  we  tell  him  that  the 
man  lives  in  Southern  Florida,  where  overcoats  are  not 
needed. 
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The  New  Tariff  Bill 

Tlie  Fordney  tariff  bill,  now  before  Congress,  is  a 
Tremendous  document  of  346  large  printed  pages.  It 
covers  practically  every  line  of  goods  which  might  be 
brought  into  this  country,  and  is  entitled  “A  bill  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes.”  The  items  of  greatest  interest  to 
agriculture  are: 

Wools  of  grade  equal  to  domestic  production,  25c  per 
lb.,  “clean  wool  content.” 

Tobacco,  mixed,  wrapper  and  filler,  $2  per  lb.;  tin- 
stemmed.  45c;  stemmed,  60c  per  lb. 

Live  cattle,  under  two  years,  lc  per  lb. ;  over  two 
years,  114  c  per  lb. ;  fresh  beef  and  veal,  2e  per  lb. ;  live 
iiogs,  1/2 c  per  lb. ;  lamb,  2c  per  lb. ;  pork,  %  per  lb. ; 
bacon  and  hams,  U/iC  Per  lb.;  lard,  lc  per  lb.;  mutton, 
144c  per  lb..  Milk,  lc  per  gal. ;  condensed,  ltyjC  per  lb. 
Butter  and  butter  substitutes,  8c  per  lb. ;  cheese  5c 
Per  lb. 

Cottonseed,  cocoanut  and  Soy  bean  oil  (from  which 
butter  aud  lard  substitutes  are  chiefly  made),  2c  per 
lb. ;  peanut  oil,  2%c  per  lb. 

Copra,  from  which  cocoanut  oil  is  made,  does  not 
seem  to  be  mentioned  i~.  ffhe  bill. 

Live  poultry,  2c  per  lb. ;  -eggs  in  the  shell,  6c  per  doz. ; 
other  eggs,  15c  per  lb. 

Barley.  15c  per  bu. ;  buckwheat.  30c  per  100  lbs. ; 
corn,  15c  per  bu. ;  oats,  10c  per  bu. ;  wheat,  25c  per 
bu.;  flour  and  products,  30c  per  100  lbs.;  rye,  10c 
per  bu. 

Apples,  25c  per  bu. ;  lemons.  2c  per  lb. ;  potatoes,  42c 
per  100  lbs. ;  onions,  75c  per  100  lbs. 

Milled  rice,  2c  per  lb. 

The  following  items  are  found  on  the  free  list:  Agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  animals  for  breeding  purposes, 
coal,  hides,  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  including 
harness,  saddles,  boots  and  shoes ;  phosphates  in  the 
crude  form,  sulphur  and  sulphur  ore,  from  which  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  made;  lumber,  including  logs  and  all  un¬ 
finished  lumber,  including  lumber  planed  on  one  side, 
tongued  and  grooved. 

There  will  not  be  much  change  in  these  items,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  to  increase  some  of  them.  There  is 
much  controversy  over  the  dye  and  petroleum  sched¬ 
ules.  This  bill  would  put  an  embargo  on  all  dye¬ 
stuffs  which  are  “obtainable  in  the  United  States  on 
reasonable  terms  as  to  quality,  price  and  delivery.” 
For  other  dyestuffs  a  licensing  system  is  provided. 
This  would  give  the  American  market  absolutely  to 
American  manufacturers.  The  manufacturing  of 
dyes  can,  if  desired,  be  changed  almost  immediately 
to  the  production  of  explosives. 


Leg  of  Lamb  and  a  Sheep 

The  enclosed  from  the  Portland  Oregonian  may  be  of 
Interest  and  service.  I  cannot  at  this  writing  say  about 
mutton,  but  I  bought  a  small  leg  of  lamb  on  Saturday 
last  (June  25)  which  was  priced  at  85c,  and  so  would 
have  bought  one  of  those  ewes.  Portland  is  53  miles 
from  here.  Robert  g.  iiarbutt. 

Oregon. 

The  article  mentioned  by  Mr.  Iiarbutt  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Ultimate  consumers,  who  patronize  the  corner  butcher 
shop,  should  give  particular  attention  to  this  very  true 
experience  of  Hugh  Smith  of  Fossil,  Ore.  Mr.  Smith, 
who  is  at  the  Imperial,  is  in  the  sheep  business,  and 
therefore  is  to  be  commiserated.  He  needed  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  a  purpose  which  need  not  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Naturally,  the  way  to  raise  the  money  was  to 
sell  some  sheep,  so  he  proceeded  to  do  so.  From  his 
flock  he  selected  some  lambs  and  some  ewes.  The  ewes 
were  not  of  recent  vintage;  in  fact,  they  were  somewhat 
passe,  but  had  reached  the  point  of  finding  their  way  to 
the  market.  A  carload  was  made  up  and  Mr.  Smith 
chaperoned  the  sheep  to  the  yards  in  Portland,  figuring 
that  from  the  carload  he  would  raise  the  sum  necessary 
to  liquidate  the  obligation  which  was  on  his  mind.  For 
the  lambs  he  received  a  fair  price.  But  the  ewes!  For 
the  ewes,  which  two  or  three  years  ago  would  have 
been  worth  $15  each,  he  received  one  cent  a  pound. 
The  weight  of  the  ewes  was  80  lbs.,  so  for  each  one  he 
was  paid  80  cents.  The  transportation  and  other 
charges  against  the  ewes  amounted  to  40  cents,  so  that 
for  each  whole  ewe  he  sold  he  received  exactly  40  cents. 
Of  course,  these  sheep  are  not  likely  to  be  sold  by  the 
butchers  as  lamb  chops — although  there  is  no  tolling— 
but  they  will  be  sold  for  mutton  chops,  and  when  the 
ultimate  consumer  buys  the  chops  from  those  ewes  he 
will  not  get  them  for  a  cent  a  pound  nor  anything  like 
it.  The  ultimate  consumer  will  probably  pay  for  a  mess 
of  chops  more  than  Hugh  Smith  received  for  the  whole 
sheep. 

Thus  one  leg  of  lamb  cost  the  consumer  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  farmer  obtained  for  an  entire 
sheep.  What  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  did  the 
farmer  get  in  this  case? 


Getting  New  Ideas 

The  American  people  (as  a  class)  are  like  an  old 
sponge — incapable  of  absorption  of  new  ideas  or  pur¬ 
poses.  or  understanding  new  trails.  The  successful  ones 
(generally)  are  a  conglomerate  mass  of  grasping  op¬ 
portunists  who  amassed  wealth  through  cheap  lands, 
immigration,  non-competition  in  early  America.  S.  A. 

Wo  have  not  found  our  people  like  that.  After 
more  than  30  years  of  associating  with  them  we 
fmd  that  they  absorb  new  ideas  and  grow  steadily 
from  year  to  year.  There  are  some  people  who  be¬ 
come  discouraged  when  farmers  do  not  listen  to  their 
teaching,  when  half  the  trouble  is  with  themselves. 
They  do  not  talk  or  teach  in  the  language  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  They  shoot  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
or  are  so  bitter  and  violent  in  their  denunciation  that 
only  a  few  equally  radical  will  listen.  The  great  ma¬ 
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jority  cf  our  country  people  are  still  conservative, 
with  a  high  regard  for  what  they  call  orderly  pro¬ 
gress.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  country  that  this 
is  true.  It  is  better,  on  the  whole,  that  this  conserva¬ 
tive  class  should  not  be  swept  off  its  feet  by  ideas 
which  are  so  new  that  they  are  untested.  It  is  very 
easy  for  a  man  past  50  to  become  pessimistic  until 
he  can  see  little  hope  in  the  future  and  little  help  in 
the  next,  generation.  It  is  quite  easy  for  a  man- to 
fall  into  that  view  of  life,  yet  by  doing  so  he  prob¬ 
ably  gives  the  worst  possible  sei’vice  to  his  country. 


Looking  the  Situation  in  the  Face 

When  one  thinks  of  the  huge  sum  of  money  wasted 
on  the  recent  prize  fight,  the  lowering  of  moral  tone 
by  the  sanction  given  to  this  brutality  by  so-called  high 
society,  the  gigantic  charity  frauds  of  pious  humbugs 
“pulled  off”  on  our  people,  the  gigantic  waste  for  a 
war  stopped  too  soon  by  political  chicanery,  we  who  are 
still  sane  must  regret  that  our  people  arc  so  thought¬ 
less. 

Millions  have  been  collected  and  only  10  or  20  per 
cent  ever  reaches  the  people  for  whom  the  money  was 
collected.  Our  natural  resources  are  being  grabbed  up 
by  beastly  interests  wholly  insane  with  money  madness. 

Only  the  farmers  and  those  who  love  Nature  have 
retained  their  normal  balance.  Our  wonderful  country 
has  been  humbugged  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Barnum  or  greedy  bankers.  Now  the  presidents  of  our 
colleges  are  beginning  to  wonder  what  is  the  matter 
with  education.  A  good  education  depends  on  the 
amount  of  honesty,  love  and  justice  one  can  acquire  in 
a  lifetime. 

Honesty  gives  fair  dealing  in  business,  stability  in 
government. 

Love  gives  home,  friends,  country  and  world  unity. 

Justice  gives  power,  nobility  and  exalted  humanity. 

Both  religion  and  education  must  pry  themselves 
away  from  the  past  so  that  a  larger  vision  will  enrich 
the  now.  F.  edwin  elwell. 

Connecticut. 


A  “Hike”  Through  New  Jersey 

I  have  had  my  annual  New  Jersey  tour  today.  A 
friend  ran  three  couple"  of  us  as  far  as  Long  Branch, 
via  Lakewood.  Point  Pleasant  and  Asbury  Park,  and 
back  by  Freehold,  Burlington  and  Trenton,  which  with 
detours  and  rambles  tallied  183  miles.  A  trip  of  that 
kind  took  all  the  bad  out  of  our  systems,  especially 
that  accumulated  in  "Washington  at  the  truth-in-fabrics 
hearing.  Such  a  jaunt,  especially  up  that  seashore  drive, 
should  do  anyone  good.  I  like  to  look  out  on  that  mag¬ 
nificent  expanse  of  ocean,  watch  it  roll  in  toward  me. 
and  think  of  the  wisdom,  power  and  love  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator.  In  every  age  a  few  try  to  make  Bibles  and  be¬ 
liefs  for  others  by  speculating  around  the  fringes  of 
natural  laws,  but  they  appear  awful  puny.  At  any  rate, 
the  ocean  looks  grand  to  one  who  sees  little  liquid  except 
rainwater. 

'Such  a  trip  shows  that  Buckeyes  do  not  own  all  the 
good  land,  neither  do  the  farmers  farther  West.  The 
readers  along  our  trip  will  know  what  was  in  sight,  and 
what  an  educational  ride  we  had.  Some  Western  men 
have  run  across  the  State  to  Atlantic  City,  and  carry 
the  picture  of  sand  and  oak  barrens.  They  do  not  cut 
any  figure.  Wait  a  few  thousand  years,  as  we  had  to 
for  all  our  good  soil.  The  sea  has  not  been  off  the  sand¬ 
bars  long  enough,  but  scrub  vegetation,  insects  and  the 
elements  will  fix  that  sand  before  all  the  good  soil  has 
been  handled  right.  Even  those  barrens  have  compen¬ 
sation  with  the  beautiful  laurel  in  bloom  now,  and  I 
would  give  $500  an  acre  for  some  of  that  gray  sand  that 
has  a  pine  pole  with  a  green  brush  on  top  growing  up 
out  of  every  square  rod,  if  some  fellow  will  move  it 
along  my  line  fence. 

Last  year  the  trip  was  a  zigzag  one  to  Bridgeton,  with 
good  roads  and  flourishing  crops  nearly  all  the  way. 
There  are  few  areas  on  this  planet  superior  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  fertility  to  that,  expanse  of  Seabrook  Farms. 
There  are  a  whole  lot  of  large  and  small  holdings  in 
Jersey  that  the  owners  thought  worthy  of  nice  names. 
T  have  no  doulfi  that  Hope  Farm  belongs  in  that  list. 
Fine,  large,  healthy  looking  crops  of  hay  of  all  kinds, 
corn,  vegetables  of  every  variety,  were  in  sight  most  of 
the  time,  and  the  peach,  pear  and  apple  orchards  were 
the  darkest  green,  and  potatoes  are  a  wonderful  acre¬ 
age.  They  might  realize  more  money  if  but  half  had 
been  planted.  I  only  wish  the  growers  of  all  this  truck 
could  sell  it  at  the  rate  we  paid  for  six  “table  d’hote” 
dinners  at  Long  Branch.  The  first  course  was  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  little  sardine,  and  the  ocean  teeming  with  good 
fish  20ft  ft.  away,  but  I  presume  it  is  good  form  at  “table 
d'hote”  dinners  to  eat  one  salty,  greasy  sardine  if  you  do 
not  park  it  with  your  knife.  It  will  hurry  the  growers  to 
fasten  on  the  “35-cent  dollar”  this  time,  I  fear.  They 
won’t  get  a  handful  of  hills  like  I  handed  that  French¬ 
man.  He  took  $18  with  one  of  the  nicest,  most  elon¬ 
gated  smiles  I  have  met.  and  I  took  his  receipt  before 
the  price  raised.  I  like  the  French,  but  only  wish  they 
liked  me  more  and  money  less.  But  to  return  to  the 
crops.  There  was  some  wheat,  plenty  of  corn  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  even  big  fields  of  them.  Rye  is 
plentiful  for  grain,  and  quite  a  lot  has  been  used  for 
cover,  for  pasture  and  to  turn  down.  Cultivation  of 
the  fields  looks  perfect.  Alfalfa  fits  in  many  sections, 
as  well  as  the  clovers. 

There  is  a  plant  named  vetch  with  the  nicest  blossom, 
a  dark  blue,  that  I  did  not  find  a  full  growth,  but  in 
patches  and  bunches.  I  wish  someone  would  write  on 
that,  because  I  think  it  must  be  a  good  one  to  fill  up, 
and  give  flavor  with  the  other  hay  plants.  Sometime 
I  want  leisure  to  stop  and  visit.  I  also  want  to  eat 
some  good  farmhouse  victuals  and  pay  about  a  dollar, 
but  did  not  have  time  to  get  in  barns  or  houses,  nor 
question  the  growers.  I  know  what  a  chicken  is  any¬ 
how,  and  saw  enough  white  ones  along  to  stock  the 
largest  Western  State,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  lower 
acreage  for  other  things.  There  are  also  some  real  es¬ 
tate  agents,  second  only  to  Florida,  where  the  whole 
peninsula  is  for  sale  in  ' small  parcels.  Similar  to  that 
State,  the  more  tiny  the  area,  and  the  poorer,  the 
larger  the  figure  asked  and  the  more  vociferous  the  ad* 
vertising  in  regard  to  it. 


It  beats  all  how  assiduously  so  many  will  work  to 
find  homes  for  their  fellow  men,  and  to  put  them  in  pos¬ 
session  of  small  pieces  of  dirt  that  in  a  short  time  will 
be  worth  more  money  than  they  could  fondly  hope  ever 
to  have.  Often  it  is  hard  to  find  street  names  in  cities, 
but  they  are  plain  to  a  man  running  30  miles  an  hour 
in  the  thicket  and  on  sand  heaps  miles  from  nowhere 
Corner  lots  are  all  marked  as  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
as  the  Washington  Monument.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
guideposts  are  scarce  and  the  directions  so  dim  you 
must  stop  or  back  up  to  get  part  of  the  letters  on  the 
arms,  while  the  balance  of  the  posts,  poles,  fences  and 
trees  are  gorgeous  with  brilliant  oils,  tires  and  “acces¬ 
sories.”  They  surely  play  the  changes  on  that  last 
word,  and  it  recalls  how  David  Grayson  shut  his  eyes 
and  repeated  the  term  “hereditaments”  of  the  deeds 
from  Horace. 

We  side-stepped  at.  Freehold  to  see  the  “Old  Tennent 
Church,”  founded  about  200  years  ago  by  some  Coven¬ 
anters  who  got  theirs  for  firmness  in  orthodox  beliefs  and 
crossed  the  ocean  for  a  place  “to  worship  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience.”  They  left  their  mark  on 
the  country  and  their  descendants.  If  any  Westerner 
thinks  he  has  the  only  good  dirt  or  methods  of  operating 
it.  he  should  go  to  that  church,  which  stands  “like 
Mount  Zion,  beautiful  for  situation,”  and  “view  the 
landscape  o’er.”  If  someone  wants  good  ideas  on  the 
rural  church  he  should  take  a  tablet  and  pencil  and 
ensconce  himself  in  one  of  those  quaint  pews.  He  might 
get  enough  inspiration  from  only  the  well-preserved, 
white-painted  clapboard  weatherboarding  and  beautiful 
cemetery,  filled  with  members  who  went  by  the  way  of 
that  building  to  a  better  country  than  New  Jersey. 

Speaking  of  sheep,  I  did  not  see  one  on  the  whole 
trip,  but  a  potato  cultivator  told  me  of  four  nearby,  kept 
for  lawn  mowers.  There  is  a  daylight  saving  law  in 
New  Jersey,  but  as  I  return  to  a  State  less  enterprising, 
will  not  change  my  watch.  After  4  p.  m.  by  it  the  own¬ 
ers  of  fields  may  be  seen  at  work  in  them,  and  shoals 
of  others  along  the  sides  of  the  pike  going  somewhere  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  a  half  day  almost  of  day¬ 
light.  Others  in  towns  are  at  play  or  well-earned  rest. 
There  will  be  one  benefit  from  it.  It  will  hold  down 
some  overproduction  unless  the  farmer  tries  to  do  his 
own  and  the  hand’s  work.  They  would  get  more  for 
their  yields  if  they  took  it  easier  and  hired  less. 

Figure  a  little.  The  wage  earner  works  eight  hours 
for  360  days,  less  52  Sundays,  less  12  holidays,  less  52 
Saturday  afternoons,  or  2,160  hours  in  a  year.  The 
farmer  puts  in  1ft  hours,  300  working  days,  three  hours 
52  Sundays,  or  3,156  hours,  so  to  be  moderate ;  which 
gets  the  most  for  his  toil,  interest  in  work,  care  and 
investment?  “Brethren,  think  on  these  things.”  I 
know  what  a  pang  it  gives  some  farmers  to  think  of 
loosening  up  a  little  for  mutual  welfare.  We  were 
confronted  by  a  small  coterie  at  Washington  that  could 
have  a  billion  if  they  needed  it,  and  I  read  in  today’s 
paper  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  going 
to  raise  two  and  one-half  billions  for  publicity. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

R.  N.Y. — Mr.  Reynolds  is  wrong  about  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey.  There  is  no  State  law  for  it.  The 
Legislature  refused  to  pass  such  a  law,  but  many  manu¬ 
facturers  advance  the  clock  to  suit  themselves. 


New  York  Dog  Law  News 

Owners  of  dogs  who  fail  to  obtain  licenses  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  dog  licensing  law  are  liable  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  with  a  penalty  of  $10  and  costs,  under  an  amend¬ 
ment  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature  and  now  in  effect. 
Under  the  old  law,  unlicensed  dogs  were  liable  to  seiz¬ 
ure,  but  in  spite  of  this  many  were  without  licenses. 
Under  the  amended  law  the  owner  is  made  responsible. 

The  law  now  provides  that  the  board  of  assessors  of 
a  town,  and  the  police  department  of  a  city,  are  re¬ 
quired,  during  the  month  of  June  in  each  year,  to  make 
a  correct  list  of  owners  or  harborers  of  dogs.  For  this 
service  a  fee  of  20  cents  for  each  name  of  an  owner 
listed  is  paid. 

Another  provision  which  is  expected  to  be  effective  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  licensing  law  says  that  if  a  dog 
is  found  without  a  tag  attached  to  a  suitable  collar,  this 
is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  dog  is  unlicensed,  and 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  any  peace  officer  to  seize  such  dog, 
and  no  action  may  be  maintained  for  injury  to  or  de¬ 
struction  of  a  dog  without  a  tag. 

The  law  provides  that  all  dogs  outside  of  the  counties 
in  Greater  New  York  must  be  licensed.  Licenses  and 
tags  must  be  obtained  on  or  before  July  31  in  each  year 
from  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  dog  is 
owned,  harbored  or  kept.  The  license  fee  is  $2  for  a 
male  or  spayed  female,  $5  for  a  female  dog,  and  $20  for 
a  kennel  license,  with  a  clerk’s  fee  of  25  cents  for  each 
tag  issued.  The  license  year  begins  July  1  and  ends 
June  30. 

While  the  old  law  provided  that  claims  could  be  made 
for  damages  by  dogs  to  domestic  animals,  the  law  as 
amended  provides  for  claims  for  damages  to  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep  or  swine  only.  If  the  owner  of  the  dog  that 
did  the  P-'-^nge  is  known,  his  name  should  be  placed 
upon  the  < 1  5m,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  treas¬ 
urer  to  cause  an  action  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  county  for  the  recovery  of  the  damage;  after  an 
assignment  of  the  claim  to  the  county. 

From  March  1.  102ft,  to  June  3ft,  1021,  licenses  were 
obtained  for  231,870  dogs  from  town  and  city  clerks, 
and  for  17ft  kennels  of  dogs  from  town  and  city  clerks. 
The  total  of  dog  license  fees  collected  was  $646,003.16. 
The  amount  obtained  from  fees  for  the  reclaiming  of 
dogs  which  had  been  seized  was  $4,506.90,  making  a 
total  of  $650,510.06. 


The  Profit  in  Ice  Cream 

In  this  town  and  vicinity  there  are  probably  a  dozen 
people  who  have  built  a  stand  in  their  dooryard,  and 
are  selling  ice  cream,  bought  from  a  factory.  This  ice 
cream  I  consider  poor  in  quality.  The  man  next  door 
to  me  charges  60  cents  per  quart.  Yesterday  I  had  ice 
cream  for  dinner.  It  cost  the  following:  Ice,  15c; 
salt,  5c ;  1  lb.  sugar,  714e ;  one  pint  heavy  cream,  36c ; 
one  quart  cream,  taken  off  from  the  top  of  3  qts.  milk, 
which  cost  30e ;  two  quarts  strawberries  out  of  my  gar¬ 
den,  some  labor,  making  a  total  of  9914  c.  We  had  our 
4-qt.  freezer  full,  and  I  called  it  good  ice  cream.  We 
had  two  quarts  of  pretty  good  skim-milk  left. 

I  would  say  that  a  man  living  in  New  Jersey  or 
Pennsylvania  who  was  out  of  work  and  willing  to 
work  12  or  14  hours  a  day,  hard,  and  whose  wife  could 
make  ice  cream,  could  keep  out  of  the  poorhouse  this 
Summer  anyway.  I  believe  that  a  trust  manufacturing 
poor  ice  cream  at  a  high  price  spells  opportunity  for 
somebody.  The  overhead  expenses  of  these  big  con¬ 
cerns  are  tremendous.  L.  W. 

Pennsylvania. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Like  a  Dream 

Days  of  our  childhood,  when  our  little 
troubles 

Are  soothed  or  banished  by  the  love  at 
home, 

When  joys  are  of  the  hearth,  which  each 
one  doubles 

Before  the  wayward  feet  have  learned 
to  roam  ; 

Dear  days,  sweet  days,  gone  from  us  they 
seem 

Like  a  dream,  like  a  dream. 

Days  of  our  youth,  with  all  the  world 
before  us, 

And  hope  divinely  beckoning  us  on, 
And  love  to  lure,  fateful  as  siren  chorus 
On  alien  shores  made  radiant  with 
dawn  ; 

Sweet  days,  sad  days,  sad  or  sweet  they 
seem 

Like  a  dream,  like  a  dream. 

Days  later  grown,  when  the  old  home 
forsaken, 

In  later  scenes  afar  our  home  we  build, 
When  we  have  learned  how  kindred  away 
be  taken, 

And  hollows  iu  our  hearts  are  never 
filled ; 

Sad  days,  strong  days,  passing  still  they 
seem 

Like  a  dream,  like  a  dream. 

Days  of  our  age,  when  flown  from  us  for¬ 
ever 

Childhood  and  youth,  and  middle  life 
are  lost, 

And  time  streams  far  behind,  like  some 
dim  river 

Whose  waves  oblivion  are  little  tossed; 
Days  when  we  sit  and  muse,  must  all 
things  seem 

Like  a  dream?  Like  a  dream! 

Days  of  our  life,  if  love  were  not  abiding 
A  little  still,  from  childhood  to  the 
grave, 

And  with  its  light  so  much  of  darkness 
hiding, 

Our  ashes  might  be  strewn  upon  the 
wave,  * 

And  life  eternal  be  in  life’s  lapsed  stream 
Like  a  dream,  of  a  dream. 

— ALMONT  BARNES, 
in  Donn  Piatt’s  Capital. 

* 

Canned  elderberries  are  expected  this 
year  to  help  out  the  scant  crop  of  other 
fruits  in  many  localities.  Unfortunately 
city  automobiiists  are  also  on  the  lookout 
for  elderberries — not  for  pie-making,  but 
as  a  means  of  evading  national  prohibi¬ 
tion.  In  past  years  many  city  people 
looked  with  scorn  on  the  elderberry  wine 
made  by  some  old-fashioned  country 
housekeepers,  but  they  appear  to  have 
changed  their  minds,  and  the  farmers’ 
elderberries  are  to  go  the  way  of  many 
other  items  of  rural  property. 

't' 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Health 
has  issued  a  warning  that  poisonous  dyes 
are  used  in  coloring  toy  balloons.  Some 
of  these  dyes  are  poisonous  and  capable 
of  causing  a  severe  inflammation  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  skin  while 
in  a  moist  condition.  “Children  should 
be  warned  against  the  pastime  of  making 
miniature  balloons  from  the  ruptured 
rubber,”  says  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Health  Department,  “by  sucking  or 
blowing  against  small  pieces  of  the  bal¬ 
loons  held  tightly  against  the  lips.” 
Balloons  are  one  of  the  attractions  to  the 
children  at  all  fairs  and  other  gatherings, 
and  while  there  is  no  reason  to  deprive 
them  of  this  little  pleasure,  the  warning 
should  be  remembered. 

* 

There  is  no  time  of  the  year  when  it 
is  so  hard  to  keep  serene  as  iu  the  middle 
of  Summer.  Everyone  on  the  farm  is 
worn  to  the  limit  of  endurance,  and  con¬ 
ditions  are  especially  hard  for  the  house¬ 
keeper.  To  retain  poise,  to  avoid  nag¬ 
ging.  and  to  smooth  the  rough  spots  re¬ 
quires  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
philosophy,  and  it  is  aided  wonderfully 
by  a  few  minutes  of  absolute  rest.  If, 
when  the  Jelly  is  slow  to  stiffen,  or  the 
sweeping  seems  too  much  for  human  en¬ 
durance,  one  can  sit  for  a  moment  in  a 
cool  dark  spot  and  “go  into  the  silence,” 
as  some  put  it,  one  may  emerge  soothed 
and  refreshed,  for  it  is  the  combination  of 
nerve  strain  ahd  bodily  fatigue  that 
makes  Summer  troubles  so  hard  to  bear. 
And  perhaps  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan 
in  Summer,  or  indeed  all  the  year  round, 
to  remember  Mr.  Meagles’  admonition  to 
Tattycoram,  and  count  20  before  making 
the  snappish  retort  that  is  so  readily 

prompted  by  an  overtired  body. 

* 

We  were  asked  last  season  to  give  a 
recipe  for  tomato  butter.  The  following 


is  a  Government  recipe  designed  for 
sugarless  days,  but  if  desired  sugar  may 
be  used  in  place  of  sorghum:  10  lbs. 
ripe  tomatoes,  six  cups  sorghum,  ,'i  lbs. 
apples,  three  cups  vinegar,  %-oz.  stick 
cinnamon,  V^-oz.  whole  cloves. 
ginger,  oz .  mace.  Tie  spices  in  a  bag 
and  boil  all  ingredients  together  about 
three  .hours,  or  until  thick,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently.  Remove  spice  bag  and  seal. 


The  Useful  Elderberry 

Do  you  happen  to  have  any  recipes 
(simple  or  inexpensive  ones)  for  the  use 
of  elderberries?  I  am  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  but  there  is  plenty 
here,  and  should  like  to  use  some.  Also 
is  there  more  than  one  kind?  Some  one 
told  me  there  was  a  poison  kind.  How 
can  they  be  told  apart  if  this  is  true? 

MRS.  E.  II.  G. 

Elderberries  may  be  combined  with 
gooseberries,  green  grapes  or  crab  apples, 
equal  parts,  for  table  sauce  or  pie  filling. 
Tart  plums  would  also  give  piquancy  to 
the  elderberries,  and  one  may  often  com¬ 
bine  a  small  quantity  of  other  fruit  with 
the  wild  berries  to  advantage. 

Preserved  Elderberries. — Seven  pounds 
of  stemmed  elderberries,  3  lbs.  granulated 
sugar,  three  lemons,  sliced  thin.  Let 


ihe  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  Rive  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2oyr 

'053Z. 


y.  9517.  Child’s 
V  ,  Rompers,  2  to  G 
years.  The  4-year 
size  will  require  2ni 
yds.  of  material  27 


9924.  Two  -  piece  in.  wide,  1%  yds.  30, 
Skirt.  24  to  32  waist. 

2047.  Kimono  jy,  yds  44. 
Blouse,  34  to  42 


20 


bust. 

1033.  Design  for 
border  or  to  be  used 
for  separate  motifs, 
as  illustrated.  The 
medium  size  blouse 
will  require  1%  yds. 
of  material  30,  40  or 
44  in.  wide.  The 
medium  size  skirt 
will  require  3  yds. 
of  material  30  or  44 
in.  wide,  2%  yds. 
44.  Width  at  lower 
edge  1%  yds.  20 
cents  each. 


cents. 


9394. 


Child’ 


Rompers,  2  to 

ua.  Attu — fa  -  Li* — ,  years  The  4-yea 
9478.  Child’s 

Rompers,  1  or  2  size  will  require 
years  and  4  years. 

Tlie  1  or  2-year  size  yds.  of  material  2 
will  require  2%  yds. 

of  material  27  in.  iu.  wide,  2%  yds.  3< 
wide,  2  yds.  30,  1% 

yds.  44.  20  cents.  2  yds.  44.  20  cents 


the  stemmed  elderberries  stand  over 
night  in  salted  warm  water,  then 
drain  well.  Make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar, 
lemons  and  one  pint  of  water,  put  elder¬ 
berries  in  the  syrup.  Cook  20  minutes 
from  the  time  they  begin  to  boil  hard ; 
bottle  and  seal.  Some  old-fashioned  re¬ 
cipes  use  vinegar  instead  of  lemon  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pint  of  vinegar  to  7 
lbs.  of  berries  and  3  lbs.  of  sugar.  When 
made  into  pies,  flour  is  used  to  thicken 
the  filling. 

Elderberry  Jelly. — Use  two  quarts  of 
red  elderberries  aud  one  quart  of  sour  ap¬ 
ples  cut  in  pieces.  Add  two  cups  of  water 
and  cook  until  fruit  is  soft.  Put  in  jelly 
bag  to  drip.  Measure  the  juice  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  kettle  and  boil  10  minutes. 
Add  %  cup  of  sugar  to  each  cup  of  juice 
and  boil  again  about  10  minutes,  or  until 
the  mixture  will  jell.  Pour  into  sterilized 
glasses,  cool  and  seal  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner. 

The  following  recipe  is  excellent  for 
spiced  blackberries,  as  well  as  elderber¬ 
ries  :  Seven  pounds  of  elderberries,  3  lbs. 
sugar,  one  cup  vinegar,  spices,  cinnamon, 
allspice,  cloves,  tablespoon  of  each,  tied 
in  a  small  bag  and  placed  in  the  kettlo 


with  the  fruit.  Let  come  to  a  boil,  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  cooking  10  minutes  and 
seal.  This  preparation  is  used  for  pie 
filling. 

The  familiar  elderberry  of  our  fields 
and  lanes,  botanically  Sambueus  Cana¬ 
densis,  is  entirely  wholesome.  The  shrub 
known  as  poison  elder,  poison  dogwood 
or  poison  sumach  is  entirely  distinct.  It 
grows  in  swamps,  and  bears  drooping 
panicles  of  smooth  white  or  leaden  gray 
berries.  No  one  would  be  tempted  to 
gather  the  berries,  which  have  an  evil 
look.  This  plant  is  extremely  poisonous 
to  the  touch  ;  far  more  so  than  its  rela¬ 
tive,  the  ordinary  poison  ivy. 


Canning  String  Eeans 

Will  you  give  a  good  method  for  can¬ 
ning  string  beans,  so  that  they  will  re¬ 
tain  their  fresh,  garden-picked  flavor,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  insipid,  flat,  acid  taste  that 
almost  convinces  you  that  they  are  spoiled 
when  you  open  a  can  ?  There  must  be 
someone  with  a  good  recipe.  i.  v.  n. 

What  you  describe  as  “insipid,  flat,  acid 
taste”  in  canned  beans  is  the  condition 
known  technically  as  “flat  sour.”  This  is 
not  harmful,  like  canned  goods  which 
have  developed  the  botulinus  bacillus, 
and  which  cause  poisoning,  but  the  “flat 
sour”  taste  is  very  disagreeable.  It  re¬ 
sults  from  staleness  of  the  product  or 
error  in  the  process.  If  the  beans  are 
fresh,  the  cans  and  covers  sterilized,  and 
every  step  in  the  process  carefully  car¬ 
ried  out.  this  trouble  should  be  avoided. 

In  our  own  household  we  begin  to  can 
beans  as  soon  as  there  are  enough  for  a 
few  cans  above  those  needed  for  the 
t°ble;  the  work  is  thus  done  quickly  and 
Gie  beans  are  young  and  tender.  We  fol¬ 
low  the  regular  cold  pack,  and  the  results 
are  always  excellent. 

Sterilize  the  jars  and  covers,  after 
thorough  washing,  by  boiling  in  large  ket¬ 
tle  30  minutes,  bringing  water  slowly  to 
the  boil.  Be  sure  jars  and  covers  are 
perfect.  Use  new  rubber  rings,  that  fit 
perfectly ;  put  them  to  soak  in  hot  water 
while  the  jars  are  sterilizing.  Wash  the 
beans,  slice,  and  blanch  in  boiling  water 
from  three  to  five  minutes.  Cold-dip  (we 
hold  them  uuder  faucet  in  colander), 
drain  and  pack  in  jars  quickly.  Put  one 
teaspoon  of  salt  in  the  top  of  each  quart 
jar,  put  on  rubber,  fill  with  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  and  put  on  cover.  If  wire  clamp, 
bring  one  wire  over  top  of  cover,  with¬ 
out  clamping  down  ;  if  screw  top.  give  a 
turn  or  two.  but  do  not  screw  tight.  Stand 
on  rack  iu  boiler,  with  water  coming  one 
inch  over  top  of  jars,  and  put  forward 
on  stove.  Keep  boiling  continuously  for 
two  hours,  counting  from  time  the  water 
boils  hard.  When  processing  is  completed, 
tighten  cover  at  once,  and  set  away  to 
cool.  Never  remove  lid  or  open  jar  after 
processing  before  storing  away.  Keep 
in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Vegetables  retain 
a  better  color  if  the  jars  are  wrapped  in 
paper  when  stored. 


Knitting  Man’s  Sweater 

Last  Winter  I  saw  an  advertisement  of 
yarn  from  a  firm  in  Maine,  much  cheaper 
than  we  could  get  here.  It  was  a  nice, 
even,  factory  yarn,  nearly  like  our  old- 
time  homespun.  At  first  I  sent  for  1  lb. ; 
out  of  it  I  knitted  the  breadwinner  a  slip¬ 
over  sweater,  which  lie  found  very  com¬ 
fortable.  and  it  will  outwear  three  knit  of 
the  yarn  I  get  locally. 

Materials  for  a  man’s  sweater  :  Gray 
homespun  yarn,  three-fold,  was  what  I 
used.  Ribbed  work  back  and  forth,  Red 
Cross  needles,  No.  3. 

Cast  on  SO  stitches,  knit  2,  purl  2,  1 
in.  Knit  plain,  until  work  measures  2o 
in.  Knit  28  stitches,  bind  off.  24  stitches 
loosely  for  neck ;  .slip  remaining  stitches 
on  a  large  safety  pin  or  cord.  Now  you 
have  2S  stitches  on  your  needle. 

Knit  five  ribs  on  this  needle.  At  the 
neck  side  increase  one  stitch  every  time 
in  the  rib  in  the  neck  edge  when  you 
have  knit  from  the  shoulder  to  the  neck 
edge  until  you  have  12  stitches  and  24 
ribs.  Slip  off  these  stitches,  take  up  the 
stitches  on  the  other  side.  Knit  fhe  other 
side  as  you  did  the  first  one.  This  forms 
the  V  neck.  When  you  have  12  stitches 
on  both  sides  of  the  V  neck,  knit  all  the 
stitches  and  continue  to  knit  plain  back 
and  forth.  The  front  will  be  closed,  like 
the  back.  Continue  to  knit  until  the 
work  measures  21  in.  Knit  2,  purl  2,  for 
4  in. 

Sew  up  sides  with  an  over-and-uuder 
stitch,  leaving  9  in.  for  armhole.  Finish 
with  two  rows  of  single  crochet  around 
neck  and  armholes,  as  the  front  is  closed. 
Very  warm  and  handy.  mrs.  j.  n.  b. 


Notes  from  Experience 

When  a  drab,  slate  or  gray  garment, 
from  worsted  coat  to  cotton  gown,  has 
faded,  dip  it  in  a  dye  made  by  steeping 
alder  bark  and  “setting”  it  with  pow¬ 
dered  alum.  Souse  aud  push  and  turn 
the  cloth  in  the  rather  hot  dye,  to  make 
sure  that  every  fold  and  crease  has  been 
soaked  through  and  through,  then  hang 
in  the  shade  without  wrinkling  or  wring¬ 
ing.  When  all  the  water  has  drained  out, 
leaving  the  fabric  stil  very  damp,  press 
on  wrong  side  with  hot  iron,  if  it  is 
woolen,  but  irou  iu  the  usual  way  if 
cotton. 

A  housekeeper,  entering  the  home  of  a 
sick  woman  prematurely  worn  out  by  bat¬ 
tling  with  inconveniences,  said  there  were 
two  changes  she  insisted  upon  from  the 
start :  The  sink  and  work  tables  had  to 
be  raised  to  suit  her  height,  for  she  as 
well  as  the  patient  had  to  bend  over  to 
make  any  use  of  them ;  and  the  kitchen  or 
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“ell”  must  be  raised  to  a  level  with  the 
main  part  of  the  house.  That  one  step 
up.  from  kitchen  to  dining  room,  had 
been  thoughtlessly  taken  thousands  of 
times  every  week  by  the  woman,  who  at 
last  succumbed  to  the  over-exertion.  A 
step  down,  and  work  benches  too  high, 
give  just  as  great  inconvenience. 

One  of  the  flies  in  rural  ointment  is  the 
distance  between  housewives,  partly  les¬ 
sened  by  telephone  and  automobile.  A 
young  wife,  possessing  neither  of  these 
blessings,  was  left  much  alone  by  reason 
of  her  husband’s  work,  and  her  nearest 
neighbor  presented  her  a  first-class  dinner 
horn,  telling  her  she  would  answer  its 
summons.  The  bride  lost  her  first  child, 
and  would  have  lost  her  life,  but  for  her 
ability  to  crawl  to  the  open  window  near¬ 
est  her  neighbor’s  and  blow  the  horn  that 
always  hung  there. 

For  very  windy  weather,  a  screen  of 
open-mesh  cotton,  tacked  to  a  frame  made 
to  fit  inside  the  lower  sash,  may  be  moved 
about  from  window  to  window,  as  the 
wind  shifts,  and  the  habitant  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing  apartment  may  still  have  some  modi¬ 
cum  of  fresh  air,  in  the  stillest  gale. 

1.1 1,  LI  AN  TROTT. 


Some  Original  Economies 

A  room  was  satisfactorily  repapered  by 
using  old  rolls  of  wallpaper  and  putting 
it  on  wrong  side  out,  finished  with  a  neat 
border.  Of  course  the  backs  of  the  paper 
were  all  the  same  shade. 

A  floor  was  satisfactorily  covered  with 
felt  roofing  paper,  painted- two  coats,  be¬ 
fore  usiug. 

A  pretty  curtain  for  a  door  was  made 
from  an  old  hammock. 

A  pretty  tablecloth  was  made  from  an 
old  homespun  linen  sheet. 

A  couch  cover  was  fashioned  out  of  an 
old  carpet  which  had  been  renovated. 

A  handbag  was  made  from  the  silk 
sleeve  lining  of  an  old  coat. 

An  upstairs  window  shade  was  made  of 
oatmeal  wallpaper,  sash  curtains  of  sugar 
hags,  stenciled,  and  the  curtain  rod  made 
out  of  picture  wire. 

And  the  beauty  of  the  above  was  that 
they  never  looked  like  their  originals. 

patsy’s  wife. 


Division  of  Income 

As  regards  a  wife’s  portion,  I  might 
be  thought  to  have  little  to  say,  being  an 
unmarried  woman,  but  by  telling  of  the 
way  iu  which  my  brother  and  I,  who  keep 
house  together,  manage  our  business  af¬ 
fairs,  I  may  furnish  some  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions.  Never  having  had  a  division  of 
our  father’s  estate,  we  hold  all  property 
in  common  (my  brother  also  is  unmar¬ 
ried),  and  each  draws  at  will  from  a  com¬ 
mon  fund,  but  neither  makes  a  large  pur¬ 
chase  or  takes  an  important  business  step 
without  _  consulting  the  other.  Being 
equally  interested  in  our  business,  which 
is  chiefly  farming,  and  being  members  of 
the  same  church,  with  like  ideas  in  regard 
to  charity  and  public  spirit,  we  have  got¬ 
ten  along  very  harmoniously  for  the  seven 
years  during  which  we  have  been  thus 
associated.  As  tithers,  we  have  one  box 
in  common  for  tenth  money  for  religious 
and  charitable  purposes,  and  spend  the 
greater  part  of  this  by  common  consent ; 
yet  neither  in  this  nor  in  personal  ex¬ 
penditures  do  we  hold  each  other  to  ac¬ 
count  for  small  amounts  spent. 

It  is  said  that  of  the  four  members  of 
the  original  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers 
each  took  from  their  profits  what  he 
thought  right  for  himself  and  family, 
without  keeping  any  account  of  money 
thus  used.  This  system,  with  them, 
proved  satisfactory  through  life.  The 
answer  to  the  problem  of  divisions  of  in¬ 
come  is  one  which  would  solve  also  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  problems  of  life — sim¬ 
ply.  character.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
stated — though  it  seems  obvious — that 
the  Harpers  were  earnestly  Christian. 

_  G.  A.  T. 

Fried  Cakes 

Here  is  a  fine  fried  cake  recipe ;  has 
always  won  first  prize  at  fairs:  One 
cup  sugar,  one  egg  (don’t  beat),  one-half 
cup  sweet  thin  cream  ;  fill  up  cup  with 
milk,  pinch  salt,  nutmeg,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  soda,  one  rounding  teaspoon 
cream  tartar,  both  mixed  in  flour.  Mix 
soft  and  use  one-half  lard  and  one-half 
compound  ;  have  very  hot  to  fry.  Appe¬ 
tizing  and  good.  m.  l.  h. 


Creamed  Chicken  in  Puffs 

Stew  a  chicken  in  salt  water  until  ten¬ 
der.  Pick  meat  from  bones,  removing 
bits  of  skin.  Chop  fine  with  a  cutter  or 
food  chopper.  Add  two  cups  of  the  gravy 
and  thickening  to  bind  the  meat  into 
thick  paste.  Season  with  salt,  butter  and 
pepper.  Serve  in  freshly  baked  patty 
shells,  made  from  crisp  pastry  dough. 
This,  with  wafers  or  thin  slices  of  bread 
and  pickles,  is  a  dainty  repast. 

MRS.  c.  c.  M. 


Pear  Conserve 

Herewith  recipe  for  pear  conserve,  as 
per  request  of  S.  ,T.  B. :  Four  pounds 
pears,  two  oranges,  2  lbs.  sugar,  two 
lemons.  Add  walnuts  to  suit  taste.  Boil 
until  pears  are  tender  and  put  iu  hot 
glasses.  mrs.  h.  \v.  s. 

'Seeing  a  request  for  recipe  for  pear 
conserve,  I  send  one  that  is  very  fine  with 
lemon,  oranges,  sugar  and  walnut  meats: 
Eight  pounds  pears,  4  lbs.  sugar,  three 
lemons,  four  oranges,  one  package  raisins, 
Vi  lh.  walnut  meats,  a  little  water.  Cook 
till  thick.  Put  in  jelly  glasses  and  cover 
like  jelly.  mrs.  e.  c.  w. 
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Feathers  and  Their  Use  in  Bedding 

The  old  and  new  methods  for  curing 
duck  and  goose  feathers  for  use  in  pil¬ 
lows  are  not  alike.  In  the  olden  times 
the  feathers  were  picked  from  the  birds, 
put  into  sacks  and  hung  up.  and  if  the 
feathers  were  taken  from  the  live  birds 
and  fully  ripened  when  the  picking  was 
done,  as  is  the  case  where  the  birds  are 
kept  for  the  feathers  and  picked  period¬ 
ically,  nothing  further  was  needed.  In 
the  cases  where  the  birds  were  first  killed, 
then  scalded,  of  course  the  feathers  had  to 
'be  driei  before  putting  into  sacks  for 
storage,  or  ticks  and  cases  for  use.  The 
modern  method  is  to  place  the  feathers, 
after  removal  from  the  birds,  into  a 
loose  sack  and  boil  in  soapsuds  for  five 
minutes,  which  removes  the  oil  from  the 
•feathers,  making  them  much  fluffier  and 
removing  the  strong  odor  of  the  birds 
which  otherwise  the  feathers  will  have  if 
not  boiled,  as  the  oil  contains  the  odor. 
After  boiling  for  five  minutes,  drain  from 
suds  and  rinse  in  clear  warm  water  until 
the  water  remains  clear  or  free  from  any 
sudsy  look.  Then  dry  in  the  wind,  but 
not  the  sun,  if  possible  drying  quickly,  so 
the  feathers  will  not  sour.  When  once 
soured  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  remove 
the  tainted  odor  from  them.  If  there  are 
many  feathers  and  one  has  a  clean  vacant 
room  one  can  put  the  feathers  directly  on 
the  clean  floor  after  rinsing,  and  dry  them 
quicker  than  in  sacks.  The  windows 
should  be  opened  about  an  inch  to  admit 
circulation  of  air  to  hasten  the  drying 
process. 

The  rank,  oily  odor  noticeable  in  many 
old  feather  beds  and  pillows  was  and  is 
due  to  the  non-removal  of  the  oil  from 
the  feathers  of  these  two  kinds  of  birds. 
The  removal  of  this  oil  by  steaming  is 
what  constitutes  the  renovation  of 
feathers  and  makes  them  so  fluffy  after 
being  treated.  Never  place  feather  beds 
or  pillows  in  the  sun  to  air,  as  this  draws 
oil  from  the  feathers  and  causes  a  bad 
odor,  but  place  them  in  a  draft  or  a 
shady  place.  An  old  family  friend  who 
renovated  feathers,  and  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  fluff  or  feather  mattress, 
told  me  these,  then  secrets,  of  the  feath¬ 
ers,  and  added  :  “If  folks  knew  enough 
to  keep  their  feathers  out  of  the  sun  they 
wouldn’t  have  to  be  renovated,  but  I 
would  have  to  hunt  another  job  for  my 
living.”  The  feather  mattresses  of  which 
lie  was  the  originator  were  invented  many 
years  ago  when  many  housekeepers  were 
smitten  with  a  fad  not  to  sleep  on  feather 
beds,  as  they  were  unhealthy,  and  this 
man’s  wife  was  one  of  them.  After  pass¬ 
ing  several  sleepless  nights  trying  to 
sleep  on  the  mattress  minus  the  feather 
bed,  he  took  the  bed  of  feathers  to  his 
workroom,  and  placing  it  on  the  frame 
or  table  he  carefully  evened  the  feathers 
in  the  tick,  then  with  a  threaded  mat¬ 
tress  needle  proceeded  to  tack  the  bed, 
mattress  style,  4  in.  apart  in  squares, 
then  took  the  mattress  from  the  bed,  re¬ 
moved  the  binding  from  the  top  edge 
seam,  and  laying  the  feather  mattress  on 
top  resewed  the  binding  onto  the  seam, 
securing  both  feather  and  other  mattress 
edges  by  the  same  binding,  and  lie  had 
a  mattress  which  delighted  even  his  fad¬ 
dish  wife.  As  the  fame  of  his  invention 
spread  he  was  overwhelmed  with  orders, 
and  of  course  those  made  for  customers 
were  more  elaborate.  For  customers  the 
ticks  for  the  feathers  was  made  with  the 
side  strip  set  in  to  form  the  box  style  of 
mattress,  and  after  being  tacked  through 
tine  feathers  and  bound  to  the  edge  of 
the  mattress  was  tacked  through  the  mat¬ 
tress  also  in  the  center  for  additional 
ease  in  handling.  I  have  .made  my  own 
following  this  method,  as  the  friend  has 
gone  out  of  business,  and  I  never  knew 
of  another  who  did  this  work,  though  of 
course  flhere  must  have  been  some  besides 
who  did  it.  When  making  the  box  or 
mattress  style  of  tick  I  do  not  “set”  a 
strip  in  the  side,  but  using  the  edge  same 
as  a  center  I  measure  2  in.  from  it  on 
one  side  of  the  tick,  baste  it  all  around 
both  sides  and  ends,  stitch  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  then  turn  the  tick  over,  measure 
and  repeat  on  the  other  side,  and  have 
my  “box”  complete.  The  corners  must 
be  cut  off  or  turned  in  and  sewn  separate 
to  form  the  square.  As  I  am  not  much 
of  a  hand  to  hack  things  to  pieces  I  turn 
mine  in  ;  then  if  I  want  to  use  the  tick 
for  another  purpose  it  is  all  there. 

Last  year  I  was  fortunate  in  securing 
two  large  goose  feather  beds  for  a  very 
small  sum.  as  they  were  not  needed  by 
the  seller.  I  renovated  them  both  myself 
to  make  sure  of  cleanliness.  As  they 
looked  clean  it  did  not  require  any  great 
amount  of  work  to  wash  them,  but,  oh, 
the  drying  process  of  30  lbs.  of  wet, 
fluffy  goose  feathers !  I  took  two  syrup 
can  crates,  placed  them  side  by  side  out 
in  the  shade,  and  laid  my  bags  of  feathers 
on  them  to  dry.  Of  course  a  shower 
came  up  every  night,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  the  house 
and  carry  them  back  in  the  morning. 
Hen  or  turkey  feathers  can  be  used  for 
the  “fluff”  tops  for  mattresses,  as  also 
can  cattail  and  milkweed  down.  Many 
years  ago  I  purchased  a  “curled  hair” 
mattress,  and  the  ticking  having  become 
worn  out  1  took  it  to  pieces  recently  and 
discovered  that  the  "curled  hair”  was  a 
fine  black  or  very  dark  root,  like  the  root 
of  certain  kinds  of  ferns  which  grow  in 
bogs  and  are  of  a  boggy  nature.  1  also 
reupholstered  some  furniture  and  found 
the  padding  underneath  the  cover  and  on 
top  of  the  excelsior  to  be  of  the  same 
material.  Needless  to  say  in  remaking 
the  mattress  some  soft  fuzzy  hay  took 
the  place  Of  curled  hair,  and  the  furniture 
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has  a  top-dressing  of  fine  soft  excelsior. 

A  wool  mattress  was  found  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  old  woolen  rags  cut  into  small 
pieces,  nothing  more,  excepting  the  lint 
accumulated  by  usage.  And  a  lamb’s 
wool  comfort  was  found,  when  ripped  up 
for  washing,  to  be  filled  with  the  same 
material,  some  of  the  pieces  of  wool  even 
being  sections  of  seams  of  an  old  coat 
apparently.  I  think  this  must  be  the 
shoddy  of  which  one  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  complains.  I  am  afraid  of  any  bed¬ 
ding  of  the  so-called  wool  variety  since 
the  war,  fearing  it  may  be  made  from 
some  of  the  “reclaimed”  material  sal¬ 
vaged  from  the  war,  and  of  which  I  have 
the  greatest  horror,  though  perhaps  it  is 
unreasonable.  For  filling  for  a  comfort¬ 
able  made  from  old  wool  clothing,  and 
which  would  naturally  make  a  heavy  piece 
of  bedding,  I  took  a  sack  of  hen  feathers 
and  put  them  into  an  old  cotton  sack 
made  from  any  old  cotton  material  which 
will  keep  feathers  in  place,  placed  be¬ 
tween  lining  and  outside  and  tied  3  in. 
apart  in  squares,  and  have  a  good,  warm, 
serviceable  article,  and  not  so  very  heavy. 
In  this  time  of  readjustment  one  feels  it 
necessary  to  economize,  conserve  and 
utilize  every  available  scrap  for  use  in 
every  and  all  places  possible.  I  devoutly 
hope  the  time  is  nearing  when  there  will 
be  a  lessening  of  the  strain  somewhere. 

JESSIE. 


A  Long  List  of  Recipes 

Please  help  me.  I  want  to  make  the 
following  articles  to  sell  to  particular 
people  who  can  pay  for  the  best — light 
and  dark  fruit  cake,  sponge  cake,  mince¬ 
meat,  Dutch  apple  cake,  plum  pudding, 
mustard  pickles,  blood  pudding  from  cow’s 
blood,  same  as  cooked  in  Ireland,  and 
cold  cream.  mbs.  m. 

Fruit  Cake. — The  following  is  a  de¬ 
licious  fruit  cake,  and  the  method  of 
cooking  is  especially  desirable,  as  it  is 
always  fully  cooked  without  being  hard 
and  dry  :  One  lb.  flour,  1  lb.  granulated 
sugar,  1  lb.  butter,  12  eggs,  *4  pt.  mo¬ 
lasses,  with  one  teaspoon  soda  stirred 
to  a  foam,  2*4  lbs.  raisins,  21/.  lbs.  cur¬ 
rants,  1  lb.  citron  peel,  1  lb.  figs,  three 
wineglasses  grape  juice,  one  tablespoon 
ground  mace,  one  tablespoon  cloves,  two 
tablespoons  cinnamon.  Stone  the  raisins, 
slice  the  citron  thin,  and  chop  the  figs 
in  a  meat  chopper.  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar,  beat  the  eggs,  and  proceed  with 
the  mixing  as  with  any  other  cake.  Put 
in  loaf  cake  tins  and  steam  for  three 
hours ;  then  bake  for  one  hour  in  a  steady 
oven.  While  steaming  cover  the  top  of 
the  tins  with  cheesecloth,  to  prevent 
water  from  falling  into  the  cake.  Some 
of  our  friends  do  the  steaming  in  the  oven 
in  a  covered  roaster  containing  a  little 
water.  This  is  a  very  dark,  rich-looking 
cake. 

Imperial  Cake. — Perhaps  this  is  the 
light  fruit  cake  desired.  It  is  rich  and 
delicious,  and  will  keep  well.  One  pound 
of  sugar,  rubbed  to  a  cream,  with  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter.  Add  first 
the  beaten  yolks  of  eight  large  or  10 
small  eggs,  then  1  lb.  of  sifted  Hour,  the 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  lastly  l1/! 
lbs.  of  finely  sliced  citron  peel  dredged 
with  flour,  and  %  lb.  chopped  English 
walnut  meats.  Bake  in  loaf  1*4  or  two 
hours. 

Never-Fail  Sponge  Cake. — This  can  be 
made  and  baked  in  35  minutes.  A  good 
sponge  should  be  yellow  as  gold,  of  vel¬ 
vety  softness  and  tender  as  a  marshmal¬ 
low.  If  the  rule  here  given  is  strictly 
followed,  such  a  cake  will  be  the  sure  re¬ 
sult:  Separate  the  whites  and  yolks  of 
four  eggs.  Beat  the  whites  until  stiff 
enough  to  remain  in  bowl  if  it  is  in¬ 
verted,  then  beat  them  into  one-half  cup 
of  sugar,  which  must  be  fine  granuated 
(powdered  sugar  makes  tough  cake  and 
proper  beating  does  away  entirely  with 
the  grains).  Beat  the  yolks,  add  to  them 
one-half  cup  of  sugar,  beating  for  five 
minutes  by  the  clock — this  latter  being 
important,  as  the  delicate  texture  of  the 
cake  depends  upon  it;  add  to  the  yolks 
the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon. 
Now  beat  well  together  the  yolks  and 
white.  At  this  stage  beating  is  in  order, 
but  must  be  absolutely  avoided  after  add¬ 
ing  the  flour,  of  which  take  one  cupful. 
The  mixture  should  now  look  like  a  puff 
ball,  and  the  flour  is  to  be  tossed  or  stirred 
into  it  with  a  light  turn  of  the  wooden 
spoon.  Stirring  is  quite  different  from 
beating.  The  cupful  of  sugar  must  be 
generous,  the  flour  scanty.  Bake  for  25 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Just  before 
putting  in  the  oven  sprinkle  on  top 
through  a  sifter  about  a  tablespoon  of 
granulated  sugar.  This  gives  the  “crackly” 
top  crust  so  desirable. 

Dutch  Apple  Cake. — Measure  a  pint 
of  sifted  flour,  add  half  a  level  teaspoonful 
salt,  quarter  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  a 
scant  teaspoon  of  soda.  Sift  three  times. 
Beat  up  one  egg  with  a  cup  of  sour  milk. 
Rub  a  third  of  a  cupful  of  butter  into 
the  flour  thoroughly,  then  mix  in  the 
liquid,  making  a  soft  dough.  Spread  this 
half  an  inch  thick  in  a  well-greased  bis¬ 
cuit  pan.  Pare  and  core  five  juicy,  well- 
flavored  apples,  and  cut  them  into 
eighths ;  arrange  them  in  parallel  rows, 
sharp  edges  down,  on  top  of  the  dough, 
pressing  down  so  that  they  are  partially 
imbedded  in  the  dough.  Sprinkle  over 
thickly  with  sugar  and  a  little  cinnamon 
and  dot  with  bits  of  butter.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  for  25  minutes.  Serve  hot  as 
a  dessert  or  tea  cake.  Made  with  fresh, 
ripe  peaches,  quartered,  it  is  delicious. 
Omit  the  cinnamon  when  peaches  are 
used. 


English  Plum  Pudding.  —  Recipes  for 
for  this  are  variable ;  many  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish  cooks  have  an  old  family  recipe  that 
i<s  treasured  as  an  heirloom,  and  is  never 
given  to  persons  outside  the  family.  Most 
of  these  old  recipes  call  for  wine  or 
brandy.  The  following  is  a  standard 
recipe :  One  pound  stoned  raisins,  1  lb. 
hard  beef  suet,  free  from  skin  or  strings, 
and  chopped  to  a  powder ;  %  lb.  of  grated 
bread  crumbs  from  a  stale  loaf,  *4  lb. 
brown  sugar,  grated  rind  of  one  lemon, 
14  lb.  cleaned  currants,  %  nutmeg,  grat¬ 
ed,  *4  lb-  of  candied  peel,  shaved  tine, 
five  eggs,  one  cup  milk.  Mix  all  the 
dry  ingredients ;  then  beat  the  eggs,  add 
the  milk  to  them,  pour  over  the  other 
materials,  and  mix  well  ;  it  will'  require 
hard  stirring,  as  it  is  stiff.  Put  in 
greased  molds  holding  one  quart,  cover 
with  well-floured  cloth,  and  boil  for  six 
hours ;  cool  and  store  away.  When  used 
boil  for  four  hours  more.  If  desired  cin¬ 
namon,  allspice  and  cloves  may  be  used  as 
well  •  as  nutmeg,  but  excess  of  cloves 
should  be  avoided.  Some  cooks  use  a  few 
almonds,  sliced,  not  chopped,  or  a  gill  of 
sweet  cider  or  grape  juice,  lessening  the 
milk  a  little.  The  boiled  pudding  will 
keep  indefinitely  in  a  cool,  di*y  place. 

Maryland  Mincemeat. — Two  pounds  of 
lean  beef ;  cook,  cool,  then  chop  with  meat 
grinder ;  one  pint  of  finely  chopped  beef 
suet,  free  from  skin  or  strings ;  two 
quarts  chopped  apples,  one  pint  of  stoned 
raisins ;  a  scant  pint  of  sugar,  one-half 
pint  of  currants,  one-third  pound  of  cit¬ 
ron.  shaved  fine;  a  cup  of  molasses  (if 
preferred  omit  this  and  substitute 
sugar)  ;  tablespoon  each  of  ground  mace, 
allspice  and  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  of 
cloves,  one  grated  nutmeg,  one  tablespoon 
salt,  juice  and  rind  of  two  small  lemons 
and  one  orange,  one-lialf  cup  each  of  can¬ 
died  lemon  and  orange  peel.  Moisten 
with  grape  juice,  sweet  cider,  peach  or 
plum  syrup.  Syrup  from  sweet  pickles 
may  be  used.  Pack  solid  in  air-tight 
jars.  Personally,  we  prefer  mincemeat 
without  the  meat,  and  use  suet  only.  The 
spice  should  be  tested  or  varied  to  suit 
personal  taste,  for  everyone  does  not  like 
the  same  amount,  and  some  prefer  to  les¬ 
sen  the  amount  of  chopped  apple. 

Mustard  Pickle. — This  is  an  especially 
good  recipe.  As  it  came  to  us  originally 
no  white  pepper  was  used,  but  we  think  it 
an  improvement.  One  quart  little  cu¬ 
cumbers,  one  quart  small  onions,  one 
quart  green  tomatoes,  cut  in  pieces,  or 
green  cherry  tomatoes  left  whole,  one 
quart  cauliflower  broken  up  into  florets, 
one  quart  small,  tender  string  beans,  four 
green  peppers.  Wash  the  cucumbers, 
peel  the  onions,  wash  the  cauliflower  in 
strong  salt  water  to  draw  out  any  con¬ 
cealed  insects,  remove  the  stems  from 
tomatoes.  Cut  the  peepers,  removing 
stems  and  seeds.  Soak  all  the  vegetables 
over  night  in  brine.  In  the  morning  put 
the  kettle  containing  vegetables  and 
brine  on  the  stove  and  bring  to  the  scald¬ 
ing  point.  Then  drain  off  the  brine  and 
cover  the  pickles  with  sauce  made  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Mix  together  one  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  flour,  one  teaspoon  ground  white  pep¬ 
per,  one-half  pound  ground  mustard. 
Moisten  gradually  with  two  quarts  vine¬ 
gar,  first  stirring  the  dry  materials  to  a 
paste,  then  thinning  with  remainder 
of  the  vinegar.  Pour  over  the  pickles  in 
the  kettle,  and  scald  until  the  flour  thick¬ 
ens;  then  put  in  jars.  While  this  will 
keep  in  large  jars  without  sealing,  we 
prefer  to  put  in  smaller  jars,  as  there 
seems  to  be  less  waste  in  using. 

Blood  Pudding. — The  only  recipe  we 
have  for  blood  pudding  is  made  from  pig’s 
blood.  Perhaps  someone  can  give  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  beef  blood.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  recipe :  Catch  the  blood  of 
a  pig ;  to  each  quart  add  a  large  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  and  stir  without  ceasing 
until  the  blood  is  cold.  Simmer  half  a 
pint  of  crushed  oats  or  oat  flakes  in 
just  enough  water  to  make  them  tender, 
but  not  thin.  For  each  quart  of  blood 
prepare  1  lb.  of  fresh  pork  fat,  chopped 
fine,  one-half  cup  bread  crumbs,  one 
tablespoon  chopped  sage,  one  teaspoon 
chopped  thyme,  three  drams  each  allspice, 
salt  and  pepper  and  one  teacup  cream. 
When  the  blood  is  cold  strain  through  a 
sieve,  add  the  chopped  fat  and  bread 
crumbs,  and  last  the  cream  and  season¬ 
ing.  Put  in  large  sausage  skins,  tie  in 
links  9  in.  long,  boil  gently ;  then  take 
out  of  the  water  and  prick ;  store  in  a 
cold  place. 

Cold  Cream. — The  following  is  a  simple 
cold  cream  that  is  easily  made  and  very 
soothing  to  the  skin :  White  wax  and 
spermaceti,  of  each  one  ounce ;  oil  of  al¬ 
monds,  one-fourth  pint.  Put  in  an  earthen 
jar,  stand  in  a  pan  of  water  near  the  back 
of  the  stove  until  the  wax  and  spermaceti, 
which  should  be  shaved  fine  before  putting 
in  the  oil,  are  completely  melted.  Then 
remove  from  the  stove,  keeping  the  jar  or 
bowl  standing  in  the  warm  water,  and  add 
gradually  four  fluid  ounces  of  rose  water, 
stirring  until  an  emulsion  is  formed,  and 
keeping  on  stirring  until  near  cold.  Put 
in  little  glass  or  crockery  jars.  It  may 
be  perfumed  with  bergamot  or  lavender 
oil,  or  elder-flower  water  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  rose  water. 


Molasses  Cookies 

Two  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  tablespoon  ginger,  one  table- 
Bpoon  baking  soda,  one  tablespoon  vine¬ 
gar.  Salt.  Flour  to  make  a  soft  dough 
to  handle  nicely.  Cut  about  34  in.  thick. 
Bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

MBS.  E.  A.  T. 


ALE 

(700/) 

HOES 

Send  now  Tor  Special 
Sale  book,  just 
bursting  with  wonder¬ 
ful  shoe  values — di¬ 
rect  from  the  maker's 
last  to  your  foot.  Not  a 
penny  of  middlemen's 
profits  to  pay.  Send 
name  and  address 
now  to 

Quickstep  Shoe  Co. 
Dept.  X21 

Rnelnn  Mste. 


Don’t  let  fruits,  vegetables, 
spoil.  Make  money.  Can  400 
qts.  daily  in  home-size  NA¬ 
TIONAL  Steel  Caancr.  "U.S.  Cold- 
Pack"  way.  Easy,  quick,  sure. 

Easy  Meals 


Meat,  vegetables,  dessert,  cook  at  _ 

once  in  30  minutes,  tender,  nutri- 
t tious,  in  NATIONAL  Pressure 
Aluminum  Cooker.  Saves  time 
and  work.  No  odors.  Kitchen  cool • 
Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
Dept.  J  Esu  Claire,  Wis. 


%A/i atTonal 


rrmny  canners  and  cookers  I 


SPECI A  L 


Combination  Offer 


oo 


5  Gillies’  A-RE-CO.  a  * 

lbs.  COFFEE  1  $ 

Bean  or  Ground 

3  Sample  Mixed 

lbs.  TEA 

Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 


2 


SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIIT  OF  YOTJR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  Years  New  York  City 


Rats  "ew 


Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  miee  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
It  is  called  Panysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


0.  A.  Virus,  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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BRUSHES 


Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.S.fl. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 

-■ .  :  ;  .  ■ 


team  Auto 

^Tractor  Business 


Earn  $150  to  $400  a  Month 

Right  in  your  own  neighborhood  get 
I  into  big-paying  business.  Learn  in  0 
to  8  Weeks.  Work  on  real  Autos, 
|  Trucks,  Tractors.  Write  today  for 
r-  FREE  63-page  Opportunity  Book. 

Rahe  School  *»<•  *!«  SggSftgfr 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 

price,  65c. 

THE  iRURAL  (NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Complete 

MILKER 


*123! 

Rock  Bottom  Pri 


No  inatallation  expense! — run  by  hand. 


Also  portable  model  run  by  electricity— 
no  installation  expenBc-also  ga9  engine  power 
—a  TREMENDOUS  improvement  in  machine 
milking.  The  milking  machine  problem solved! 

—so  find  nut  send  for  our  free  book  !  Find 
out  also  about  our  4-Cow  Milker. 

Milks  Four  Cows 

At  Once! 

Saves  half  the  time— does  double  work. 

Find  out.  Catalog  free.  Try  our  double  unit 
model;no  installation  expense.  Any  model  after¬ 
ward  exchanged  for  a  higher  priced  machine. 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial! 

NoC.  O.  D.  — no  deposit— no  obligation.  You  try 
it— and  your  word  goes  I  If  not  Batisfactory, 
returnable  at  our  expense  ofter  60  milkings— 
if  satisfactory,  pay  cash  or  half  cash— and 

$7=  a  Month 

or  if  you  wish  straight  tl.00  a  week  or  $18.00 
a  month  —  easy  payments  to  suit.  We’ll  make 
that  milker  pay  for  itself  every  day  as  it  goes 
along.  It’s  a  wonderful  milker  —  simple  — 
easy— sanitary —  and  you’ll  find  it  out  while 
with  you  on  free  trial. 

This  dirict  rock  bottom  price  free  trial  easy 
payment  offer  is  made  only  where  we  have  as 
yet  appointed  no  dealers  nor  agents  —  so 
ACT  QUICK. 

FREE  Book! 

Let  us  Bend  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full  of 
important  facts— an  education  in  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  Learn  how  to  got  the  greatest  milking 
service  at  the  lowest  cost.  Learn  also  how 
ou  are  completely  protected  in  giving  our 
and  power  machine  a  trial  on  your  own  herd. 

Send  the  coupon  today. 

lluiHiiiniiiiiiiniiiilllMIlllllU 

THE  BURTON  PAGE  CO.t  Dept  B985 

6B1  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Pleaso  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  direct 
offer  on  the  Page  Milker. 


Name 


Address. 


FERTILIZERS 

FOR  TOP-DRESSING 

Nitrate  of  Soda-- Nitrateof Potash 

FOR  SEEDING  DOWN 

Barium- Phosphate 

Write  for  Prices  -and  Descriptive  Pamphlets 
WITHERBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO. 
2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


a  Better  Cutter 

-  at  a  better  price 


SHARP,  clean  cut,  ample 
blowing  capacity  and 
speed  are  the  points  to  look  for 

when  you  buy  that  silage  cutter.  Choose 
the  easy-running  MONEY-MAKER  and 
you  will  find  these  qualities  at  their  best. 
The  New  MONEY-MAKERS  are,  beyond 
question,  the  sturdiest  cutters  built  and  will 
give  you  more  in  trouble-free,  dependable  service  than  any  other  cutter  you  oan  buy 
There  are  sizes  for  both  large  and  small  jobs  and  our  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

The  slow-speed  six-fanned  disk, straight-shear-cutting  knives, with  three-bearings 
alignment,  patented  cushion  drive  and  automatic  feeding  are  features  of  the  MONEY 
MAKER  line. 

Get  the  MONEY-MAKER  catalog  today.  Learn  how  you  can  both  save  and  make 
money  with  a  MONEY-MAKER  CUTTER.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
will  bring  it  to  you.  Distributors  Everywhere. 

SWAYNE,  ROBINSON  &  COMPANY 

" Also  builders  of  the  Only  Self-Feeding  Hay  Press” 

231  Main  Street,  RICHMOND.  IND. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Solid  Cream 

I  have  a  number  of  customers  that  I 
supply  with  sour  cream.  Could  you  tell 
me  how  I  could  make  the  cream  so  there 
will  be  no  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar? 
One  of  my  customers  visited  New  York 
and  brought  home  with  her  a  quart  of 
cream  and  says  it  will  be  firm  and  no 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  She 
states  she  can  keep  it  a  week. 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  E.  I.  H. 

If  you  use  water  for  flushing  the  sepa¬ 
rator  it  will  dilute  the  cream  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  depending  upon  the  amount  used. 
The  water  in  turn  will  show  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cream  like  whey.  Skim-milk 
for  flushing  should  be  used,  as  the  sepa¬ 
ration  will  not  be  so  evident  upon  stand¬ 
ing  as  when  water  is  used. 

Undoubtedly  your  customer  bought  a 
sample  of  cream  which  was  produced  by 
a  large  city  firm.  These  plants  put  the 
sweet  cream  through  a  machine  which 
breaks  up  the  fat  globules  so  minutely  that 
no  separation  will  occur,  no  matter  how 
long  the  milk  stands.  Such  machines  are 
rather  expensive,  and  would  not  be  within 
the  reach  of  a  small  producer.  They  are 
called  by  various  names,  such  as  emul¬ 
sifiers,  viscolizers  and  homogenizers.  The 
principle  upon  which  they  do  the  work  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  force  pump. 
An  enormous  force  or  pressure  is  devel¬ 
oped  in  some  by  a  pump ;  in  others  the 
force  is  centrifugal.  This  pressure  forces 
the  milk  through  a  valve,  the  opening  of 
which  is  pin-hole  in  size.  Some  types 
have  agate-seated  valves.  The  pressure 
plus  the  small  opening  breaks  up  the  fat 
in  the  cream  into  smaller  globules  than 
those  found  in  ordinary  milk.  Milk  or 
cream  when  thus  treated  will  show  little 
or  no  separation  thereafter.  It  is  even 
difficult  to  separate  the  fat  from  the 
product  when  it  is  put  through  a  sepa¬ 
rator.  The  resulting  cream  is  bound  to 
be  of  even  quality  throughout,  and  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  use  of  these 
machines  permits  a  better  product  to  be 
sold  than  when  the  cream  is  sold  other¬ 
wise.  To  compete  in  the  market  against 
such  cream  you  must  use  a  good  “starter” 
and  sell  the  cream  when  it  is  mildly  sour, 
very  sour  cream  will  show  a  more  marked 
separation  of  whey  or  water  than  mildly 
sour  cream.  j.  w.  b. 


Difficult  Churning 

I  have  experienced  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  churning  of  late.  The  cows  are 
Holsteins,  and  have  access  to  Timothy 
pasture — no  other  feed.  T.  h.  b. 

Connecticut. 

Difficult  churnings  may  result  when 
cows  are  well  advanced  in  the  period  of 
lactation.  Milk  from  strippers  or  cows 
almost  dry  contains  a  large  portion  of 
the  small  fat  globules.  Difficult  churning 
from  such  causes  can  usually  be  remedied 
by  ripening  the  cream  to  a  higher  degree 
of  acidity  and  churning  the  cream  at  a 
higher  temperature.  Difficult  churning 
sometimes  results  when  the  cream  be¬ 
comes  frothy  in  the  churn.  The  above 
remedy  will  not  always  help  this  trouble. 
It  is  usually  caused  by  an  abnormal  con¬ 
dition  in  the  cow  or -by  some  abnormal 
kind  of  fermentation.  The  following 
methods  will  cure  most  cases  of  difficult 
churning : 

1.  Determine  whether  cows  are  well 
advanced  or  not. 

2.  Determine  whether  trouble  is  due  to 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  cow  or  to  fer¬ 
mentation.  Control  the  fermentation. 

3.  Ripen  the  cream  to  a  higher  degree 
of  acidity. 

4.  Skim  thicker  cream  and  churn  at  a 

higher  temperature.  J.  w.  B. 

Fermentation  in  Milk 

Can  you  tell  me  why  milk,  although 
sour,  will  not  solidify?  I  make  cottage 
cheese  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  make 
it  for  the  last  week  because  the  pans  of 
milk  will  not  get  solid.  This  morning, 
too,  something  very  peculiar  (to  me) 
showed :  under  the  cream  "were  bubbles 
like  in  fermentation.  The  sheet  of  cream 
on  the  pans  was  raised.  I  did  not  like  to 
put  this  cream  with  the  rest  of  which  I 
make  'butter.  I  put  the  pans  of  milk  m 
the  coolest  room  I  have,  but  it  is  not  very 
cool.  I  cannot  put  them  down  cellar,  as 
we  have  a  gas  engine  there  for  pumping 
water.  That  has  to  be  used  every  two  or 
three  days.  I  skim  the  cream  every  36 
hours.  Would  it  be  better  to  skim  every 
24  hours?.  I  would  lay  the  trouble  with 
the  skim-milk  to  the  pans  if  it  were 


not  that  some  of  it  is  put  in  stone  crocks, 
and  that  does  not  solidify  either.  A.  L.  B. 

New  York. 

The  fact  that  your  milk  upon  souring 
does  not  show  a  typical  curd,  together 
with  the  presence  of  gas  bubbles,  is  indi¬ 
cative  of  abnormal  fermentation.  The 
bacteria  that  produce  such  fermentation 
belong  to  a  class  of  bacteria  that  gets 
into  milk  when  same  is  carelessly  pro¬ 
duced.  This  type  indicates  the  presence 
of  a  dirty  contamination.  These  undesir¬ 
able  germs  when  given  favorable  tempera¬ 
tures  will  crowd  out  the  milk-souring  or¬ 
ganisms  and  produce  gas  bubbles  and  a 
poor  curd. 

The  best  way  to  improve  this  condition 
is  to  check  up  carefully  on  the  methods 
used  in  producing  the  milk,  to  make  sure 
there  has  been  no  chance  for  dirt  or  ma¬ 
nure  to  get  into  the  fresh  milk.  Cool  the 
milk  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  drawn 
and  keep  it  cold  (below  50°  F.)  until  24 
hours  before  making  cottage  cheese. 
Twenty-four  hours  before  making  cottage 
cheese  the  milk  should  be  heated  up  to 
70°  F.  and  held  at  that  temperature  until 
it  is  firmly  soured.  The  temperature  is 
important  in  such  a  case,  and  a  thermome¬ 
ter  is  indispensable.  With  clean  cows, 
clean  methods,  clean  utensils  and  proper 
control  of  temperature,  one  can  be  pretty 
confident  he  will  get  a  desirable  curd  for 
cottage  cheese  manufacture.  j.  w.  b. 


Sheep  Worried  by  Dogs 

On  April  9  I  had  a  flock  of  61  sheep  at¬ 
tacked  by  two  dogs,  five  being  injured  so 
they  died,  and  the  rest  chased  and  wor¬ 
ried  so  several  were  injured.  This  hap¬ 
pened  a  few  days  before  lambing  was  to 
begin,  and  immediately  they  began  lamb¬ 
ing,  caused  by  over-exertion.  Some 
lambs  were  dead  when  delivered,  others 
came  weak  and  died  soon  after  birth.  At 
the  time  I  nut  in  my  claim  there  had  been 
15  lambs  dead,  and  immediately  after  I 
filed  my  claim  I  lost  four  more,  making  a 
total  of  19  in  all.  From  that  time  on  the 
whole  flock  seemed  to  run  down  in  flesh 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  them 
back.  Among  the  worried  ones  were  sev¬ 
eral  registered  ewes,  and  I  put  in  a 
claim  as  follows  : 

Four  grades  which  died  as  the 

effect  of  the  dogs,  at  $10  each .  $40.00 

Fifteen  lambs,  at  $5  each .  75.00 

One  registered  ewe .  25.00 

Fifty-six  chased  and  worried,  at 

$5  each  .  280.00 


Total  .  $420.00 

This  I  thought  very  reasonable,  owing 
to  being  just  before  lambing,  and  the 
amount  of  care  I  had  given  them  in  order 
to  raise  what  lambs  and  sheep  I  did.  The 
assessors  sent  in  an  allowance  for : 

Four  grades,  at  $10  each .  $40.00 

Fifteen  lambs,  at  $6.50  each. . . .  97.50 

Fifty-six  sheep  chased  and  wor¬ 
ried,  $1  each  .  56.00 

One  registered  ewe .  25.00 


Tqtal  .  $218.50 

I  feel  that  I  have  not  been  allowed  the 
amount  of  damage  to  my  flock,  and  -would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  anything  you  can 
do  to  help  me  out.  e.  b.  n. 

New  York. 

It  seems  that  the  assessors  allowed  full 
claim  for  the  four  grades  and  the  one 
registered  ewe,  and  made  an  extra  allow¬ 
ance  of  $1.50  for  each  lamb.  We  think 
their  allowance  for  the  sheep  that  were 
chased  and  worried  is  too  low.  It  should 
be  $3  at  least,  and  in  many  cases  $5 
would  not  pay  for  the  damages.  The 
State  is  no  longer  responsible  for  this 
damage,  as  the  dog  laws  have  been 
amended  so  as  to  put  full  responsibility 
upon  the  county.  You  can  make  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  We 
would  like  to  know  what  assessments 
other  counties  have  for  worried  sheep. 


Ringing  Hogs 

I  noted  method  of  ringing  hogs  by  yok¬ 
ing  them  up.  I  use  a  simpler  method. 
Where  you  have  only  a  few  to  ring,  and 
are  alone,  take  a  light  rope  with  a  noose 
in  it,  and  slip  the  noose  in  the  mouth 
over  the  upper  jaw  just  'back  of  the  snout. 
Wind  the  other  end  around  something 
solid.  The  hog  will  stand  still  and  pull 
back,  and  you  can  ring  it  easily. 

Middletown,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  q. 
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GOATS 


For  Sale-FOURTEEN  GOATS 

H  Toggenburg.  Cheap. 

J.  \V.  HERBST  -  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks  Mothers 

giving  5  qta.  and  Better.  S.  J.  SHARPLES,  R.  D.5.  Norrtitiwn,  Pi 


Milk  Goat.  Toggenburg  grade.  Also  pedigreed  buck. 
Gentle.  Reasonable.  Gettner,  South  Kent,  Conn. 


SHEEP 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  POWJf  EWES  and  Ram 

Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


CnrCola  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
rOlOaiB  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  FARM.  Pnnbu«,  N.  T. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  pose1  Bp"ed 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Wuhingtonville,  R.  T. 


GUERNSEYS 


Fifteen  Guernsey  Heifers 

fou  SALE 

varying  in  age  from  3  months  to  2 
years.  Some  bred  ;  a  few  really  good 
cows,  too.  Prices  range  from  $150  to 
$400,  according  to  age,  breeding,  etc. 

W.  R.  DUNLOP  -  West  Grove,  Pa. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 


’  - 


Our  May  1st  “Sales  List”  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to' you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  #150  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  BureaiCof  Animal  Industry. 


W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  dams,  from  a  clean 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  One  ready  for  service. 
Two  eight  and  one  six  mouths  old.  Prices, 
$15O-$800.  Write  for  particulars. 

P.  t\  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  HollUton,  Mas*. 


sale  One  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

19  months  old,  No.  65129.  One  Registered  Guern- 
se.v  Heifer,  9  mos.  old,  No.  111956.  Both  tuberculin 
tested.  Theso  are  handsome  foundation  stock  and 
price  is  right.  No  use  for  them. 

EDWARD  GIBSON,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Phone- 2130J  Eatontown 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  fo*r sale 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Fanners  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  lie  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW»  dairy  FARMS.  22  S.  32d  St..  Phlli.,  Pi. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Otters  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "NE  PLUS  UL1RA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  tinishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugertles.  New  York 


BEECHFORD  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  for  sale  Bull  calves  from  3  months  to  12  months 
of  age.  They  have  excellent  breeding  and  dams  have 
or  are  making  good  A.  R.  records.  They  are  priced 
to  sell.  Write  for  sales  list.  Herd  under  Federal  su¬ 
pervision.  8EECHF0R0  FARMS,  Mount  Tremper,  Ulstir  Co,  N  Y. 


Selborne  Farm  Guernseys  For  Sale 

Six  registered  young  cows  and  heifers.  Two  hull 
calves.  Low  priced  for  quick  sale. 

M.  A.  BIGELOW  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  I!,  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

Bmltlivllle  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


BULL  CALVES 

out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawiinu,  N.  V. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 


KATE’S  GOOD  GIFT 

whose  dam,  Auchenbrain  Brown  Kate,  4th,  made 
the  World  Ayrshire  record  only  once  exceeded,  of 
23,022  lbs.  milk,  is  the  sire  of  famous  bulls  and  of  .1 
A.  K.  daughters.  We  offer  his  sons,  1  to  16  mos.  old, 
out  of  A.  R.  dams,  from  #75  up,  according  to  age, 
dam’s  record,  etc.  Herd  tuberculosis  free. 

BELLEFONTE  FARM  Yorktown  Heights,  N  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

C11E8T MONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  952) 

institution,  and  is  beginning  to  have  a 
great  influence  upon  local  development. 
While  the  campaign  for  raising  funds  was 
on  we  told  the  people  that  this  contest 
would  start  a  new  industry,  far  better  for 
the  community  than  any  factory  or  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  That  is  evidently 
coming  true.  I  think  that  within  10  years 
this  upper  part  of  the  county  will  be  not¬ 
ed  for  the  hen  and  the  McIntosh  apple 
and  the  strawberry.  The  hen  will  be 
found  on  the  hillsides  and  the  lighter 
sand.  It  will  be  a  case  of  the  locality 
finding  the  product  best  suited  to  it.  The 
big  crowd  of  men  and  women  scattered 
over  the  contest  grounds  and  looked  at 
the  birds.  They  listened  to  short  talks  on 
the  art  of  selecting  layers  and  also  saw 
an  expert  dissect  a  dead  hen  to  show  the 
effect  of  disease  upon  L:r  organs.  They 
were  all  interested,  hut  the  best  part  of 
all  such  trips  is  the  opportunity  people 
have  of  getting  together  and  talking 
things  over.  It  does  not  seem  to  make  so 
much  difference  what  they  talk  about; 
they  usually  find  the  right  topic,  hut  the 
fact  that  they  can  come  together  and  meet 
people  from  other  sections  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  same  things  that  they  are  is 
a  great  help.  I  am  going  to  tell  more 
about  the  egg-laying  contest  in  a  few 
weeks.  H.  w.  o. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  (5— Berkshires.  T.  B.  Maekes- 
sie  and  Milton  Thomas,  Reading  Fair 
Grounds,  Reading,  Pa. 

August  13 — Berkshires.  Annual  Bred 
Sow  Sale,  Sycamore  Farms.  Douglasville, 
Pa.  Carl  Wallace,  manager. 

September  12 — Ilolsteins.  Zelden  Bust 
Herd  Dispersal.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  E. 
M.  Hastings  Company,  sales  managers. 

September  22 — Aberdeen-Angus.  East¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  sale.  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield.  Mass.  F.  W.  Burnham, 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Secretary. 

October  19 — ITolsteins.  Chester  County 
Breeders’  sale.  West  Chester.  Pa.  C.  J. 
Garrett  and  E.  C.  Brinton.  managers. 

November  16 — Ilolsteins.  Waukesha 
County  Holstein  Breeders’  Fall  Classic 
sale,  Waukesha.  Wis. 

February  21-22,  1922 — Ilolsteins.  Iowa 
ITolstcin-Friesian  Breeders’  annual  sale, 
Waterloo,  la. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  27-29 — Farmers’  Week  and  Poul¬ 
try  Convention,  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

August  2 — “Every  Farmer  and  His 
Family”  Picnic,  Sandusky,  O. 

August  2-5 — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

August  3 — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

August  9-13 — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Seattle.  Wash. 

August  17 — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,.  Eastern  Summer  meeting, 
at  home  of  W.  S.  Teator,  Upper  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 

August  17 — Ohio  Horticultural  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  Orchard  Heights  Farm, 
Ashland,  O. 

August  16-19 — Annual  Farmers’  and 
Homemakers’  Week.  New  Hampshire  Col¬ 
lege.  Durham,  N.  II. 

August  29-September  3 — Ohio  State 
Fair,  Columbus. 

August  31 — Annual  Field  Day.  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Field,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

September  5-19 — West  Virginia  State 
Fair,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

September  5-11 — Indiana  State  Fair, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

September  11-17 — Kentucky  State  Fair, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

September  12-17 — -New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

October  8-15 — National  Dairy  Show, 
Hamline,  Minn. 

November  1-5 — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

November  23-25 — American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  annual  convention,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

PUTTER 

Best  creamery,  40  to  42c ;  common  to 
good,  33  to  38c ;  packing  stock,  22  to  25c. 

ICGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  46  to  48c ;  gathered, 
common  to  good,  25  to  32c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  33c;  broilers,  40  to  43c; 
ducks,  18  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  34  to  37c ;  broilers,  45  to  50c ; 
ducks,  27  to  28c. 

FRUITS 

Peaches,  6-basket  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ; 
muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $3  to  $4  ;  water¬ 
melons,  carload,  $175  to  $600;  blackber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  10  to  22c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  15 
to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  new,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3.25 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bbl.,  $1  to  $2;  onions,  %-bu.,  40  to 
60c. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy.  No.  2,  $21  to  $22  ;  No. 
3,  $17  to  $18 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $20. 
Straw — Rye,  $19  to  $21 ;  wheat,  $14  to 
$14.50. 


HOLSTEINS 

BERKSHIRES 

Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers,  past  1  yr.  old.  8100. 
tr  IPi 10  2-jr.old  springers,  81~5. 

[fe  .,  io  close  springer  cows,  $200. 

"W  *  i^MlPrices  on  high  record  cows  and 
aSgjSSMP,  heifers  on  request.  15  calves. 

1  wSttifafe,. 'JHOiMBtluMl  to  6  mos.  old,  $?5  to  $90.  15 
SV &  gS registered  bulls,  6  to  13  mos., 
lyMBLaOK'  from  $75  up.  75  grade  llol- 
at.  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  (15, 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  TulIy.N.Y. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

For  35  years  we  have  been  breeding  Berkshires 
on  this  farm  and  now  offer  some  of  the  best  bred 
Berkshires  in  New  York  at  reduced  prices. 
Twenty  gilts  sired  by  Epochal.  Superior,  Em¬ 
blem.  and  other  boars,  and  bred  to  Real  Type  son. 
Epochal,  and  Symboieer  Real  Type  for  August 
and  September  farrow;  price  $50;  recorded  and 
shipped  in  July.  Weanling  pigs  two  months  old 
or  older  served  by  the  above  boars,  price  $20 
each;  either  sex;  recorded  and  express  paid 
within  1,000  miles.  Our  Berkshires  represent 
the  best  American  and  English  large  type. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  18, 1921.  His 
sire  is  a  son  of  KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SEGIS,  His  dam  is  a 
26-lb.  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING  SEGIS, 
a  40-lb.  grandson  of  KING  SEGIS. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazcnovia,  N.  Y. 

URGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Special  offering  of  gilts  and  tried  sows,  snfe  in  pig 
for  late  summer  and  fall  litters.  These  are  big  and 
stretchy.  Many  of  them  from  litters  of  twelve  to 
fifteen.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

20  Higli  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

Fresh  and  springers.  10  Keg.  Heifers,  5  Keg. 
Calves.  Take  your  choice.  Must  sell.  Short  of  feed. 

Elite  Stock  Farm  M/unnsville,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  RlVENBUltGH.  Prop. 

Middlebrook  Farm  Berkshires 

|| olat«in-Fr  Uaian  Heifer  and  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 

11  ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reff.  Duroc  Pigs.  8R0WMCR0FT  FARMS.  McBraw.  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y 

Spring  pigs.  Both  sexes.  Six  and  eight  weeks  old. 
Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  Alay  and  June  farrow. 
Prices  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

MIDDLEBROOK  FARM,  R.  D.  1.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

.%  JERSEYS 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22iul,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E#  WATSON,  Prop.,  >1  nrblednle,  Conn. 

Hamilton  irocrvc 

FARM  el  HilOHi  I  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC-Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Large,  Registered  Berkshires 

all  ages  ;  shipped  on  approval. 

Also  booking  orders  for  spring  and  summer  pigs 

DAVID  YVIANT,  Huntington  Mills,  i*a 

Ran  RsarLcFlir^o  boars,  Sows,  Pigs.  Cheap. 

JDCJL  ikoIlirCS  Black  and  White  Leghorn 
Chicks,  10c  each.  KOYALFAKM8,  Iter  gey,  Penn. 

JERSEYS 

SWINE 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

lOO  Head — Accredited  Herd 

Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 

BIG  TYPE  DUR0CS 

r  ..  prepotency  and 

[,>’  y  •  '  '"•••/  rS  quality.  OfTeririR  at  reason- 

L  —*■  9** *•*** ”  able  prices,  unrelated  young* 

..  ,  ,  ......  boars  and  sows.  Many  of 

them  arc  show  rln*  material.  Stock  shipped  on  approval.  275  head 
to  choose  from  Herd  immune.  Visit  or  write: 

GOBEL  FARMS  —  Annandale,  N.  J. 

Topcpv  C'aitit*  Sell  or  exchange  for  poultry: 
•VCISCj  Vsdlllt.  yea r-0ld  Jersey  bull,  grandson 
imported  Lord  Glennie  and  Meadow  Queen  of  Allen¬ 
dale  II.  BENELLEN  FARM.  Wilmot  Road.  New  Rochelle.  N.V. 

Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  E1 due  (f« 

nowon.  Heifer  calves.  Write  Fosterllelds,  I*.  O.  Box 
178,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Attractive  prices. 

Pure-Bred  Duroc- Jersey  Hogs 

We  have  a  herd  of  over  500  and  can  supply  you  with 
anything  you  may  want  In  the  way  of  high  claa«  hogs — 
bred  sows  and  Kilts,  boars  or  pigs,  unrelated  stock  of  all 
ages — all  sold  on  our  guarantee  to  aatisfy.  Write  for 
booklet. 

BERTLEY  FARMS  -  Glenwood,  III. 

Just  out  of  Chicago 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

High  Grades — Holsteins  or  Guernseys 

fresh  or  near  by  springers.  Heavy  milkers.  Tuberculin 
tested.  One  or  a  car  load.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

It.  D.  McCLURE  -  Canandaigua,  New  York 

DOGS 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

BIG  SUMMER  SALE  AUGUST  THIRD 
BOARS.  BRED  SOWS.  GILTS,  PIGS 
JOHN  H.&  KENNETH  HANKINSON.  Glen  Moore,  N.  J. 

Ten  miles  north  of  Trenton  on  Fleminirton  Road. 

Write  for  sales  list 

GermanShepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep¬ 
herd,  Airedale  Dogs  McS 

Holstein  bulls.  Goodyoung  Cockerels.  Rabbits.  Send  10e. 
for  instructive  list.  W.  It.  WATSON.  Box  1745.  Oaklinil.  lows 

My  Airedale  Terriers  Satisfy  Critics 

Top-Notchers  at  Home  and  in  the  Field 
PUPPIKS  WITH  BENCH  SHOW  PROSPECTS 
Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

D  U  re  O  C-J  E  R  S  E  Y  F>  I  O  S 

Defender-Volunteer  foundation,  barge  type.  Select 
stock.  $25  per  pair,  registered;  $20  per  pair,  unregis¬ 
tered.  Two  Fine  Service  Boars,  18  mouths  old,  $60  Each. 

F.  8.  CRAWFORD  .  North  East,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE-  Two  6-mos.-old  FEMALE  AIREDALE  PUPS 

sired  by  lilt.  Ch  Kootenai  Chinook.  $15  Each. 

C.  K.  MEAD  -  Westlield,  New  York 

rK,,rrkr>  Torcovc  Young  pigs  for  sale  from 
U  I  UL  J  1 1  at  j  N  noted  blood  lines.  Prices 
reasonable.  PERCY  E.  HICKS.  Supt.,  OLD  OAKS  FARM.  Rumson,  N.  J. 

Thoroughbred  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Sired  by  Ch.  Soudan  Swiveler.  Dam,  Sired  by  Ch.  Koo¬ 
tenai  Chinook.  Best  breeding.  F.  il.  FOOTE,  Jefferson,  N.  V. 

For  Sale-Reg.  Duroc  Sow  Pigs 

Ch  M.  PALMER  -  Yalatie,  New  York 

U 4 p.u  fl  Mnnm  breeder  of  Fox  Hounds,  Scotch  Col* 

narryu.  moore  m-N  and  Night  limiting  Dog-,  and 

dealer  in  all  kinds  of  dogs.  SALISBURY,  VERMONT 

n u roc- Jersey  PIcth.  Kepr.  and  Immune.  Always  some 
U  to  sell.  Fern  brook  Farm,  Menands  Rd.,  Albany,  N.  T. 

AIRFnAI  Pd  Farm  raised,  pedigreed  female 
•rA  a  4N.  Lh  LJc\  L  L.  J  pups,  8  weeks.  Oorang  blood 
from  both  sides.  $8  F.  O.  li  N.  TREBLE,  It.  3.  Ilollr;,  N.  V. 

33 1 G  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Registered  Hogs  and  Pips  for  sale.  High-class,  superior 
type  for  Breeders.  (No  cheap  piers.)  Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  and  prices.  G.  8.  II  A  L  L,  Furmdale,  Ohio 

Colt  SALE— Police.  Airedales  and  Irish  Terrier 

1  Pups.  Pedigreed  stock.  MKAD,  A.venia,  New  York 

AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS,  Danielson,  Conn. 

Poland-China  Swine  and  Pigs 

I  Satisfy  Expert  Critics.  Ilr.  Knox,  ilunbury,  Conn. 

White  Scotch  Collie  Puppies  KJJ5 

$20— $50,  males  and  females.  MOHEGAN  FARM,  Pcekskill,  N.Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  AND  O.  1.  C.  PIGS 

Prize  winners.  #10  to  #15  e..ch,  prepaid.  Address 
GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  K.  Ik.  8  Newvllle,  Pa. 

Pure  Bred  Collie  Puppies  j 

drivers.  Golden  yellow  with  white  markings.  Females, 
live;  males,  ten  dollars.  ARTHUR  FREEMAN,  Pulaski,  N.V 

For  Sale-100  Pigs— Berkshires&  Chester  White9 

6  weeks.  $4.50  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Dushore,  Pa. 

QEDIGKKKD  COLLIE  PEI'S,  the  intelligent  kind- 
•  NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City.  Pa- 

Deg.  O.  I.  C.'h.  Eight  weeks  old,  $9  each.  Registered 
•  1  free.  LOUIS  M.  WILLS,  Youngstown,  New  York 

SWINE  | 

FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  YV.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

For  Sale-DU  ROC- JERSEY 

9  mos.  old  ;  registered  ;  boar  weighs  over  300  lbs.  ;  for 
immediate  shipment,  $50.  A  few  1  mos.  old  unrelated 
boar  and  sow  pigs.  Averaged  60  lbs  at  10  weeks.  Regis¬ 
tered  and  of  best  blood  lines.  Special  Price  for  immedi¬ 
ate  shipment.  LAKE  VjEVV  EARM>  Newton,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Purebred  Duroc  Gilts  ber‘ $/oeachpGems 

at  $30.  Send  for  pedigree.  C,  II.  Il.tKE.lt,  Wooster,  Ohio 

QUALITY  HAMPSHIRES 

SSMSmI  Boars  any  size,  pigs  any  sex,  by  Grand 
■SWMt  -SaBy  ChumpionSirBlythedale.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Duroc-Jerseys  Are  Prolific 

S’  and 

Profitable 

They  raise  big  families.  Hardy, 
easy-feeding,  quick  maturing. 

That  is  why  Duroc-Jerseys  today 
outnumber  any  other  breed  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  all  the 
hogs  marketed  in  1918, 51  percent 
were  Du rco- Jerseys. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  — "  DUROC- JERSEY  HOGS  ARE  PROFITABLE’* 

published  and  mailed  free  by  the  largest  swine  record  association  in  the  world  (over  10,000  members)  lor  the 

benefit  of  hog  raisers  everywhere. 


THE  NATIONAL 

v _ 


DUROC-JERSEY  RECORD  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  140- PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 
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UNADILLA 

SILOS 

made  famous  by 
Dairymen. 

In  a  Unadilla  you  get  at 
silage  easier,  put  it  on  the 
barn  level  with  least  effort  and 
make  adjustments  in  safety. 
All  because  its  builders  made 
convenience  a  part  of  the  silo. 

Every  dollar  you  put  into  a  Una¬ 
dilla  Silo  comes  back  to  you  many 
times  during  its  long  life.  That’s 
why  successful  dairymen  praise  it 
and  buy  it  a  second  and  third  time. 

If  you  would  make  more  money  in 
dairying  and  pay  least  for  the  long¬ 
est  and  most  convenient  Silo  Service, 
send  for  Unadilla  Catalog  and  Prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla.  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


The  first  remedy  for 
Lump  Jaw  was 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Price  $2.60  (War  Tax  Paid) 
and  it  remains  today  the  standard  treatment, 
with  years  of  success  back  of  it,  known  to 
be  of  merit  and  fully  guaranteed.  Don’t 
experiment  with  substitutes.  Use  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  or  bad  the  case  or  what  else  you 
may  have  tried  — your  money  back  if  Flem¬ 
ing's  Actinoform  ever  fails.  Our  fair  plan 
of  selling,  together  with  full  information  on 
Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment,  is  given  in 
Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  ever  printed  to 
be  given  away.  Contains  192  pages  and  69 
illustrations.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  BEOS.,  15  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 

"25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards’ * 


YOU  GANT  GUT  OUT  WS/Tn 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

*  *■  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $ 2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR„ 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands.  Went, 
Cysts.  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  <1.25  a  bottle 
M  druggist*  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  8.  A.  by 
W.  f .  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St„  Springfield,  Ma*». 

MINERALS 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
I  WANTED 


$3.25  BOX1 

guaranteed  to  flvt 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet,  t 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,'  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 

IEITI  TO  IEIIB!  PROPS 

temper  and  IndigestionCom- 
pound.  Relieves  Heaves 
by  correcting  the  cause 
■  —  Indigestion.  Prevents 

Colic,  Staggers.  Best 
_  Conditioner  and  Worm 

. . .  Expeller.  2S  years  sale.*  Three 

targe  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
65c  and  $1.30  per  can  (Includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo.  Ohio 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Outlook  for  Live  Stock  Farmers 

Is  the  live  stock  farmer  going  or  com¬ 
ing?  This  question  is  being  asked  and 
answered  from  many  different  angles,  and 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  live  stock  or  its  products  has 
been  wobbling  along,  undecided  as  to  just 
what  policy  to  adopt,  in  planning  for  his 
future  activities.  Inflated  values  for 
purebred  animals  that  were  established 
during  the  booming  period  failed  to  hold 
during  the  readjustment  stage.  In  many 
instances  breeders  were  forced  to  use  in¬ 
ferior  sires  or  to  restrict  their  breeding 
operations,  and  in  a  great  many  sections 
.stockmen  not  only  reduced  their  herds 
and  flocks,  but  actually  plowed  up  their 
meadows  and  pastures,  determined  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  grain  growers  and 
be  content  with  a  shorter  working  and 
marketing  season.  During  the  period  of 
the  war  they  found  this  type  of  farming 
the  most  profitable ;  however,  conditions 
are  now  confronted  suggesting  that  gen¬ 
eral  or  mixed  farming,  involving  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  more  and  better 
live  stock  and  poultry,  has  many  advan¬ 
tages.  This  type  of  farming  provides 
steady  employment ;  enables  the  farmer 


easy,  however,  to  substitute  for  the  basic 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Zoning  ship¬ 
ments  and  deliveries  failed  to  solve  the 
problem  during  the  brief  interval  that 
the  plan  was  in  operation  during  the  war 
period.  The  “eat  more  meat”  campaign 
has  focused  the  attention  of  the  house¬ 
wife,  while  the  “drink  more  milk”  drive 
and  the  “spread  your  bread  with  butter” 
slogans  have  helped  to  emphasize  the  high 
food  value  of  dairy  products.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  there  has  been  so  little  spread 
between  the  price  of  stockers  and  feeders 
and  the  selling  price  quoted  for  the  fin¬ 
ished  animals;  likewise  choice  carcasses 
bring  very  little,  if  any,  more  than 
warmed-up  butcher  stuff  that  lacks  in 
quality  and  finish.  In  reality,  there  has 
been  no  impetus  for  the  feeder  to  feed  out 
his  meat  animals  and  market  them  as 
prime  or  finished  bullocks.  Under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances  the  heavier  car¬ 
casses  are  exported,  but  with  this  outlet 
restricted  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer  to  mark  down  values  on 
heavy  critters,  even  though  ‘they  are 
prime  and  in  excellent  condition  for  kill¬ 
ing. 

If  I  judge  aright  the  American  farmer 


This  cow  is  kept  on  the  public  farm  at  South  Easton,  Massachusetts — the  picture 
being  taken  in  the  barnyard.  A  fine  specimen  of  a  milk  producer. 


to  maintain  the  soil  fertile;  equalizes  his 
labor  load  and  provides  him  with  the 
growers’  as  well  as  the  grain  sellers’ 
profit. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  finished  pro¬ 
ducts  obtained  from  live  stock  farmiug 
encounter  such  an  unstable  and  fluctuat¬ 
ing  market.  There  appears  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  beef  cattle  or  pork  or  mutton 
should  indulge  in  so  many  ups  and  downs. 
The  daily  price  fluctuations  are  not  re¬ 
flected  over  the  butcher’s  block  where  the 
various  cuts  of  meat  are  distributed  to 
the  consumer ;  yet  in  a  single  week  the 
quotations  for  live  animals  of  similar  fin¬ 
ish,  condition  and  weight,  may  vary  from 
30  to  25  per  cent,  or  even  more,  at  the 
stock  yard  markets.  It  is  true  that  both 
the  grain  farmer  and  the  stock  feeder  find 
it  necessary  to  sell  their  surplus  products 
during  a  relatively  short  marketing  sea¬ 
son.  In  many  cases  the  farmer  does  not 
have  storage  facilities,  and  frequently  he 
must  have  the  cash  to  meet  his  current 
obligations.  The  live  stock  feeder  has 
very  little  choice  in  deciding  when  to 
market  his  meat  animals.  Either  they 
are  finished  and  ready  for  the  butcher, 
else  he  has  used  up  his  surplus  feed.  It  is 
often  very  expensive  to  try  to  hold  over¬ 
ripe  animals  or  overstay  the  market,  for 
once  animals  are  finished  and  ready  for 
the  block,  additional  gains  are  costly,  and 
the  feeder  well  knows  what  buyers  do 
when  extra  heavy  or  overfed  auimals  are 
consigned  for  valuation.  A  very  definite 
relationship  prevails  between  live  stock 
feeding  and  general  farm  practices ;  each 
step  must  be  attended  to  in  season  if 
the  farmer’s  labor  load  is  to  be  well  bal- 
arfbed.  It  is  manifestly  easier  to  carry 
the  surplus  meat  on  the  hooks  rather  than 
on  the  hoof ;  and  much  would  he  gained  if 
a  plan  could  be  devised  that  would  avoid 
overstocking  the  markets  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  sudden  breaks  or  declines.  It  is  not 


is  bound  to  adopt  sooner  or  later  many 
of  the  farming  practices  that  prevail  in 
the  old  country,  involving  mixed  farming 
and  more  general  live  stock  production. 
On  most  of  the  farms  in  England  one  finds 
a  few  horses,  a  few  cattle,  a  few  sheep 
and  swine,  with  fewer  breeds  and  types 
of  animals.  We  find  there,  also,  less 
cross-breeding  and  less  indiscriminate 
mating;  for  the  'experienced  stockman 
realizes  that  it  is  quality  rather  than 
numbers  that  guides  one  to  the  era  of 
achievement  in  the  production  of  farm 
animals.  With  existing  freight  rates  the 
tendency  will  be  to  extend  the  field  for 
profitable  stock  feeding  and  the  tise  and 
value  of  complete  rations  will  he  duly 
appreciated.  If  an  animal  is  worth  feed¬ 
ing  at  all  it  is  worthy  of  a  daily  ration 
that  will  be  both  satisfying  and  nourish¬ 
ing,  one  that  will  meet  every  requirement 
for  growth,  maintenance  and  economical 
production.  F.  c.  M. 


Training  Horse  for  Speed 

I  have  a  horse  which  I  would  like  to 
train  for  more  speed.  Horse  is,  I  think, 
about  five  years  old,  medium  in  size.  He 
had  no  real  breaking,  but  was  just  hitched 
beside  a  good  leader  to  do  farming  and 
general  hauling  on  the  road.  He  is  the 
best  horse  in  the  stable  to  make  a  good 
driver.  He  is  fearless,  and  a  good,  will¬ 
ing  traveler,  but  has  no  speed.  As  he  is 
no  pacer,  how  can  I  train  him  to  pace? 
Ie  there  any  book  on  the  subject?  R.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  our  opinion  it  will  not  pay  you  to 
waste  time  in  trying  to  make  a  “cold- 
bred”  horse  speedy  or  a  pacer.  If  you 
need  a  road  hors*1,  buy  one  that  is  bred 
for  that  business.  °nd  preferably  one  that 
has  been  trained  to  do  the  work.  “Train¬ 
ing  and  Breaking  of  Horses,”  by  Harper, 
price  $2.00,  will  serve  your  purpose.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  The  It.  N.-Y. 


Eureka  Harness 
Oil  keeps  all  har¬ 
ness  equipment 
soft  and  pliant. 
Prevents  crack¬ 
ing,  because  it 
penetrates  and 
lubricates  every 
fibre. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  for 
your  wagon  wheels. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.Y. 
New  York  Buffalo 

Albany  Boston 


EveryPart 
built  to  weather 
the  storms.  Tight-fitting 

heavy  staves,  creosoted;  heavy 
steel  hoops  with  rolled  threads; 
'doors  like  safe.  Beautiful  red  cedar  roof 

CIRCULAR  FREE 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
338  West  Street  Rutland,  Vt. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


SAVE  HALF  Your 

Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tell*  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  1  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y« 


iiook  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Deg  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Free  Catalog  In  colors  explain! 

• _ , _ _P  how  you  can  sav( 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Roac 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fii 
any  running  . 
gear.  Send  for  J  1 
it  today. 


Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SI. .Quincy,  III. 


LOUSE-CHASE 


Kills  all  the  lice  on 
your  animals:  Quick¬ 
est  and  cheapest,  or 
it  does  not  cost  you 
n  cent.  Liberal  package  861  at  your  dealer,  or  write 
GBAILAWN  FARMS,  Iuc.,  Box  No.  9,  Newport. Vt. 

New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  loeation  and 
price  to  please  yon.  Stock  and  tools  Included  on  many  of 

them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCT.  Inc..  Oepl.  I,  Olean.  N.  V. 


CORN 


HARVFQTFR  cutH  >nd  pile.-*  on  har* 
HHnvLOiLn  vester  or  wintowa  .Man 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  In  every  state  Only  $28  with 
fodder  Heins?  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalos?  FREE  ahowint? 
picture  of  Harvester.  Process  Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kansas 


CANVAS 


COVERS,  waterproof, 
6x10,  81.  llay  Capa, 
Stack  and  tractor 
covers,  plain  and  waterproofed:  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STARLET,  50  Church  SI..  N.  T.  City 


r. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberta 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $L50. 
For  sale  by  ‘ 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  V. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


961 


5,000 

Ready  to  Lay 
Pullets 

All  Famous  Lord  Farms 
Strain,  Single  Combed 
White  Leghorns 

This  year  we  have  raised  more  pul¬ 
lets  than  any  Farm  in  the  country. 
Our  chicks  are  easy  to  raise  and 
they  grow  quickly  and  evenly  into 
pullets  that  lay  and  pay  well. 

We  have  already  shipped  thous¬ 
ands  this  Summer  and  still  have 
about  5,000  more  that  we  cannot 
house  this  Winter.  These  birds 
will  begin  to  lay  in  August  and 
September.  Ycu  buy  SATISFAC¬ 
TION  with  our  stock. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Special 
Price  List 

LORD  FARMS 

Box  240-G  METHUEN,  MASS. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  and  Raised  Right 

9  to  10  weeks  old,  delivery  at  once,  SI. 50  each 
^months  old,  delivery  from  July  15  on.  2.00  each 
5  months  old,  delivery  from  Aug.  15  on,  2.50  each 
Your  Inspection  Invited 
Supply  Limited.  Make  Reservation  at  once. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

Morpu  Parme  won  more  prizes  than  all  otherGiunt 
Hldl  UJf  rdl  1118  Pieeders  combined.  Orders  booked 
for  July  and  later  shipments,  l'ullets  and  Cocker¬ 
els.  Exhibition  birds  for  fall  delivery.  Complete 
description  of  Giants  with  cuts  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  Boston  Winners  on  request.  Reduced 
prices  on  hatching  eggs.  MARCY  FARMS,  Matnwan,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  BREEDING  STOCK 

We  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  lieu  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  wish  you  had 
ater.  Breeding  stock  lor  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  1’.  V  PHAM,  Kolmar,  N.  j. 


For  Capons  Raise  Jersey  Black  Giants 

(Yellow  sain.)  Special  sale  of  splendid,  large  1920 
hatched  malos  and  females.  Write  for  prices. 

T.  H.  METTLER  -  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal 4  m?riahls  25c 

Our  29lh  Ycur.  Helpful,  Interesting  Articles  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Write  n  of  National  Reputation.  $1.00  a  Year.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Hox  2  Syraeiue,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNER 

PURE  WHITE 
FAWN  W  HITE 


DUCKLINGS 


$9 per  25;  SlOperCO;  $30perl00;  $270  per  1,000. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville.  Pa. 


P 


ARDEE’S 

ERFECT 

ERIN 


DUCKS 


America's  .Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N  Y 


r;„ .  n  j  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks.  Guineas 
rillc  DlCcUo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Telford,  P» 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grunge  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  Yoi<  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

1’ostolbrC  . 1 . 

State  . 

lllllillllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllilll 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  record  of  week  ending  July  3 
(thirty-fifth  week): 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 

.1.  A.  Craig,  N.J . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . . 

Harry  H  Ober,  N.  .7 .  77 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  I . 

ltoselawn  Farm.  N.  J . 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  . 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  ,! . 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass . . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE3 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa  . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

K.  C.  Condict  &  Son.  N.  0  . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

R.  C.  It.  1.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J . 

S.  C  It.  1.  REDS 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

C.  lleed  Ferguson,  N.  .1  . 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Tavlor,  N.  J . 

It.  W.  Tracy.  N.  .1 . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  . 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  15.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y . 

AN CON AS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  . 

Solomon  ltichman,  N,  J  . 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

.1.  W.  Boucher.  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr..  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Eichenbauui,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters.  N.J  . 

l’inehiirst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mattie  II .  Eppele.  N.  J .  .... 

Geo.  15.  Ferris.  Mich . 

Richard  Franke.  N.  J . 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Dei . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Henry  E  Heine.  N.  J . 

John  J.  Heerdt.  N,  .1 .  . . 

The  Uoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A,  15.  Hall.  Conn  . ' . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N  J . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . . 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Pouliry  Farm,  Ohio . 

ltobertO.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y . 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  It.  1  . 

Meadowedge  Farm  N.  Y . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Fred  J. .Mathews,  N.  J .  . . . . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  . 

Samuel  Niece  A  Son,  N.  J . 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

l’inewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . "" 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 

Qneensbury  Farm.  N.  J . 

ltapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J  . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . 

John  K.  ltoessner,  N.  J.„ . 

Itosehill  Farm.  N.  .1 . 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Sell  relb,  N.  Y . . . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . . 

A.  E.  Spear.  N.  J . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  G.  Slmmonds,  N.  J  . 

Matthew  Stothurt.  Jr.,  N,  J  . 

Willis  E  Stryker,  N.  J . 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J  . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Pou  try  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  It.  Van  1  louten.  N.  J . . . 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  . 

John  F.  Wehreil.  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . . 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y . 

IV ilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1  . 

S.  0.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  A! 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  I’.  A . 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

It  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  54 

SCW  LEGHORN 
Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  1.  REDS  * 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  43 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
1  lainiuontou  Poultry  Kaisers’ Assn. 

Hunterdon  Go.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 

Total  .  7276 


Week  Total 

53 

1533 

50 

1636 

74 

1217 

77 

1838 

75 

2121 

61 

1236 

59 

1611 

65 

1168 

48 

1297 

66 

1339 

47 

1559 

27 

925 

66 

2401 

26 

2036 

64 

1647 

66 

2255 

79 

1818 

53 

1720 

59 

1830 

70 

1753 

51 

1536 

47 

1285 

58 

1252 

78 

1501 

55 

1634 

81 

1805 

76 

2142 

111 

2472 

89 

1905 

77 

1830 

65 

1601 

82 

1807 

80 

2272 

71 

1887 

71 

1540 

82 

1885 

61 

1840 

100 

1779 

84 

2066 

86 

1739 

88 

2461 

80 

2014 

83 

1665 

83 

1573 

60 

1124 

90 

1958 

71 

2007 

95 

2507 

1677 

82 

1964 

84 

1719 

60 

1907 

95 

1907 

75 

2274 

72 

1806 

55 

2183 

66 

1827 

92 

1973 

38 

1064 

84 

1917 

80 

1705 

67 

1948 

86 

2059 

86 

1757 

105 

2054 

86 

189J 

92 

1867 

45 

1615 

101 

1953 

81 

1913 

86 

2033 

66 

1794 

81 

2131 

108 

2050 

60 

1860 

72 

1760 

68 

1746 

77 

1773 

90 

1969 

70 

2543 

76 

1964 

74 

1661 

82 

1782 

52 

1718 

44 

1503 

75 

1738 

76 

1711 

89 

1837 

105 

2111 

99 

1696 

3SN. 

79 

1557 

KS 

.  88 

1883 

.  54 

1846 

49 

1538 

.  43 

1599 

.  77 

1603 

.  58 

1705 

.  71 

1 555 

63 

1675 

.  94 

1583 

7276 

179832 

Cannibal  Chicks 


I  have  500  Leghorn  chicks  10  weeks 
old,  weighing  about  lbs.  each.  They 
are  picking  one  another  very  badly,  and 
killing  about  two  a  day  from  these  at¬ 
tacks.  I  also  have  500  five-weeke-old 
chicks  that  are  dying  about  10  a  day. 
They  are  droopy,  and  in  about  24  hours 
they  die.  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  they 
have  no  lice.  I  have  been  feeding  in  two 
troughs ;  keep  by  all  the  time  since  third 
week  in  one  trough  chick  feed  all  the  time 
and  the  other  chick  grower — a  mash. 
They  were  healthy  for  the  first  four 
weeks.  W.  T.  H. 

Maryland. 

These  chicks  should  be  given  sufficient 
range  to  keep  them  busy  with  something 
else  than  their  companions.  Chicks  or 
old  fowls  that  are  closely  confined  and 
kept  in  too  large  flocks  ..re  very  apt  to 
develop  cannibalistic  traits  that  are  hard 
to  overcome.  Smaller  flocks  and  greater 
freedom  are  the  safeguards.  You  give  uo 
clue  to  the  trouble  with  the  chicks  that 
I  are  dying  at  five  weeks  of  age.  M.  B,  d. 


KERR  Baby  Chicks 
Sc.  up 

Chicks  bought  now  will  pay  big  profits  in  the 
months  when  eggs  and  broilers  are  in  demand. 

Buy  Chicks  of  KERR  Quality  and  be  sure  of 
a  profit — and  successful  season. 

TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

Thousands  ready  for  shipment  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays 


White  Leghorns . 

Black  Leghorns . 

Buff  Leghorns . 

Brown  Leghorns.. 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Reds. . .  . . 

White  Rocks . 

Buff  Rocks . 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

500  Chicks 

1000  Chicks 

$2.50 

$4.25 

$8.00 

$40.00 

$80.00 

3.50 

3.75 

6.25 

6.75 

12.00 

13.00 

60.00 

65.00 

120.00 

130.00 

4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

70.00 

140.00 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Terms:  Cash  with  order 

If  any  chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  we  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 

Write  lor  Illustrated  Circular 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

“LARGEST  EASTERN  PRODUCERS’’ 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  O.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Big  Sturdy  Baby  Chicks 

July  5th.  12th,  19th,  26th,  Aug.  2nd 

Martin's  Dorcas  White  Wyandottes,  $18  tier  100; 
Riuglet  Barred  Rocks,  Quality  S.C.  Rods,  $15  per 
100.  Eglantine  White  Leghorns.  »12  per  100.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Order  now. 

SUNNY  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


AUGUST  CHICKS 

Mixed.  8c  each:  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
11c  each;  S.  0.  R.  I.  Reds  and  R.  C.  Black  Minov- 
cas,  15c  each:  Barred  Rocks.  13c;  Anconas,  16c 
each.  15.000  chicks  weekly.  Hatches  due  Aug.  2.  9 
and  ifi.  Order  soon.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  1110% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  tree. 
KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 

(The  old  reliable  plant.  ) 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  an  mills, 

VVM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  I’a 


FOR  SALE-1,000  Yearlings 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barron’s  Strain,  and  S.C.  Anconas 
siiepperd's  Strain,  $2.26  each.  Reduction  by  the  100. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM.  Roslyn,  L.  L.  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  PULLET  SALE  M 

April  Hatched.  Mixed  Pullets.  Twenty,  S»5.  Fifty,  $85. 
Hundred,  $1«0.  Barred  Roeks.  Reds,  White  Leghorns 
Ten.  $45.  Fifty,  $115.  H.  A.  SDUDER.  Box  29.  Scllersvilla,  P 

r»  1  /-> I  ;  i . „  S.  C.  W.  L.,8e;  Barred  Rocks,  10c, 

ISaby  UniCKS  and  Reds.  12e;  mixed,  Teeach.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for 
pamphlet.  .1.  N.  S  A  C  E,  McAllstervIlle,  1‘ennu. 

BalDy  cnicKs 

Place  your  order  now  for  Aug.  atid  Sept,  delivery. 
Bar.  Rock,  R.  J.Red.S.  White  Leghorn,  *16  per 
100;  Ancona.  $‘J«.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO. .Frenchtown, N.J. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds,  and  other 
Fruit  andVegetablePackagns.Egg  Cases. 
All  these  containers  are  in  ns  good  as 
new  condition  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

Let  us  quote  you— that's  all 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PARKS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  148-148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  1  14  days.  Special 
Prices  March,  April  &  May  hatch 
-•ungsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free, 
-teneral  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Yf  ALTOONA.  PA. 

Bcndy-to-Lay  Pullets,  $8  each  tcockerels,  S6.  S.C. 
II  W.  Leghorns,  A.  15.  HALL,  W ullingPord,  Conn. 


Pkinl/o  8.  C. Buff  Leghorn, Barred  Rocks,  $10.50  per  100. 
uniCKo  Reds,  $14  per  100.  Mixed,  $s  per  100.  Guar¬ 
antee  bafe  delivery.  JACOB  Hit  MONO,  Box  2.  McAlutcmllo.  P>. 

pffipyo  Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  Sets. 
LnlLIVA  nnd  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  \V.  A.  I.AUVER,  McAIisterville,  Pa, 


s 

R.  N. 


C.  W.  Leghorns 

.-Y„  Feb.  5.  THE  UN  UK  II IIIM,  K 


Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
"hicks.  See  P.  211, 
ARMS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  ¥ 


ptlipKC  ITc  each,  EGGS  and  GROWING  STOCK 

VlHwItO  Jones  Poultry  Fiirm,  Georgetown,  Del. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

500  Choice  Farm  Range  l'ullets  for  Sale  in 

lots  of  25  or  more.  Minimum  weight  1  lb.  each, 
$1.  Minimum  weight,  15$  lbs.  each.  $1.50. 
Nothing  but  good  healthy  pullets  will  lie  shipped. 

Hillhukst  Farm  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 

500  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

3  mos.  old.  Strong  and  vigorous  birds  from  a  strain 
of  good  layers.  For  Sale.  $>1.25  each. 

P.  D.  KRAFT  Willow  Creek,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

FREE  RANGE 

10  to  16  wks.  old 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

BAYVILLE  FARMS,  Bayville.  N.J. 


SC.  White  Leghorn  COCKERELS  for  breeding. 

•  Raisedon  tree  range  of  liuest  stocks.  4-mos  -old,  $4 
each;3-mos.  old, $1.50 each.  PECK  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Walden,  N.Y. 

White  and  IJuff  Leghorn  LAYING  PULLETS 

Ten  to  sixteen-week  Pullets  in  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anconas.  Forest  Farm,  Kockawuy,  N.  J. 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS:-Pullets 

Pedigreed  Males.  Breeders.  Prices  right;  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  cir.  PINtWOOD  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.J. 

THE  HAWLEY  LEG  BAND.  Mark  your  poultry  with  this  du¬ 
rable  bund.  $3  per  100,  or  3o  each,  any  quantity.  Write 
for  further  details.  BACKUS  BROS.  PEDIGREE  CO..  Mexico.  N.  T. 


RABBITS 


IVTAM  MOTH  GrIANT  RABBITS 

3-mos.-old  stock;  bred  from  18-11).  prize  winner.  Stamp 
for  reply.  HOKE'S  GIANT  JUHIUTHV,  lt.veua,  Nbiv  iork 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
l'eg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  ETCK,  Somerville,  N.J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


PULLETS 


PULLETS 


S.  C.  VV.  Leghorn.  Eight  weeks  old  ;  ready  after  July  15th,  $1.25  each. 
In  lots  of  500,  or  more,  $1.15  each.  Prices  of  older  Pullets  on  request. 

A  few  S.  C.  Red  and  Barred  Rock  (Francais)  Pullets,  half  grown. 
Write  for  prices  on  your  requirements. 

Every  shipment  guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely,  represent  Honest  Value 
and  prove  otherwise  Satisfactory.  We  give  you  “A  Square  Deal.” 


JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM 


Southampton,  N.  Y. 
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‘Pre  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

'Would  you  tell  me  whether  Mayer’s 
Hatchery  is  reliable?  The  address  is 
600-003  Washington  Avenue,  N.  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  They  have  published  a 
picture  containing  a  number  of  objcts  be¬ 
ginning  with  C.  They  are  offering  three 
sets  of  prizes,  some  of  them  as  high  as 
$1,000.  If  $5  worth  of  “Laymore”  is 
ordered  the  one  having  the  largest  list  of 
words  will  receive  $1,000  as  first  prize, 
$500  for  second  prize,  etc.  If  $2  worth 
of  “Laymore”  is  ordered  the  first  prize 
is  $300,  second  prize  $150,  etc.  If  no 
“Laymore”  is  ordered  $20  is  first  prize, 
$10  second  prize,  etc.  There  are  16 
prizes  in  each  list.  Is  there  anything  jn 
“Laymore,”  and  is  there  anything  in  this 
advertisement?  E.  L. 

Indiana. 

“Laymore”  is  a  “hen  dope”  which  is 
claimed  to  cause  hens  to  lay  more  eggs. 
We  have  had  similar  products  tested  and 
found  that  they  had  no  real  merit.  If 
“Laymore,”  when  fed  to  hens,  could  show 
an  increased  egg  production  there  would 
be  no  need  of  resorting  to  a  prize  puzzle 
to  sell  it.  The  conclusion  is  that  there  is 
no  demand  for  the  product  itself,  and 
therefore  the  Mayer’s  Hatchery  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  get  egg  producers  to  buy  it 
in  the  hope  of  winning  a  prize  by  nam¬ 
ing  the  largest  number  of  articles  in  the 
picture  beginning  with  the  letter  “C.” 
And  a  condition  of  entering  the  contest 
is  that  a  quantity  of  the  “dope”  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  contestant.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  perpetration  of  such 
schemes  or  the  publishers  printing  them 
are  deserving  of  the  severer  condemnation. 
Both  should  be  avoided. 

Last  February  a  Miss  Joyce  came 
through  this  place  taking  subscriptions 
for  periodicals  through  A.  L.  Fulton,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  My  boy  took  Physical 
Culture  Mayazine,  paying  one  dollar  by 
check  given  through  City  National  Bank. 
This  check  was  cashed  by  Miss  Joyce  in 
town  here.  When  she  saw  me  I  took 
St.  Nicholas,  paying  in  full  $3.  After 
the  boy  told  me  of  the  Physical  Culture 
Maya  zinc  he  subscribed  for  I  sent  Fulton 
the  balance,  $2,  on  it.  lie  mailed  card 
to  the  boy  saying  that  he  would  start  the 
Physical  Culture  Mayazine  in  June.  It 
was  started  in  September,  but  I  cannot 
get  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  at  all.  I 
have  written  various  letters  to  him  about 
it,  and  under  one  pretext  and  another  it 
has  gone  on,  until  I  don’t  suppose  I  can 
ever  get  it.  See  if  you  can  stir  him  up 
on  it  and  get  me  a  year’s  subscription  to 
St.  Nicholas,  for  which  I  will  be  thank¬ 
ful.  I  did  not  want  to  subscribe  this 
way.  but  the  lady  had  the  usual  “hard 
luck”  story  and  I  allowed  her  simply  to 
“work”  me.  n.  k. 

Texas. 


always  prepared  their  shipments  in  good 
order,  and  only  have  occasional  breakage, 
the  burden  of  the  responsibility  is  on  the 
express  company,  although  they  do  not 
admit  it. 

My  daughter  saw  the  advertisement  of 
the  Bond  Shoemakers,  Cincinnati,  O., 
and  sent  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  wore  them 
a  few  days  and  had  to  send  them  to  the 
shop  to  be  mended.  The  shoemaker  said 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with 
them,  as  he  doubted  if  the  leather  would 
hold  stitches.  After  they  were  mended 
my  daughter  wore  them  a  few  days,  and 
they  needed  mending  again,  so  she  sent 
them  by  parcel  post  to  the  Bond  Shoe¬ 
makers  and  told  them  they  were  of  no 
use  to  her.  She  sent  them  June  20.  Has 
not  heard  from  them.  f.  F. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  previous  reports  on 
“Bond  'Shoemakers”  to  the  same  effect. 
On  this  account  the  advertising  has  been 
refused  for  our  columns. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  trouble 
and  assistance  in  bringing  about  the  re¬ 
fund  due  me  from  the  Little  Wonder 
Stove  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  I  know  if  it 
had  not  been  for  you  I  would  not  have 
got  it,  as  I  had  written  them  several 
times.  Again  I  thank  you,  and  remain  a 
reader  of  your  paper.  i.  w.  I. 

New  York. 

We  desire  to  give  the  company  credit 
for  making  the  refund  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  stove  less  10  per  cent  “hand¬ 
ling  charges”  on  the  stove  returned  last 
November. 

I  sent  the  Bare  Poultry  Company  of 
Hampton,  la.,  $30  for  12  White  Runner 
ducks  in  February.  Along  in  March  I 
received  a  dozen  of  starved  Pekin  culls 
instead  of  Runners.  I  kept  six  which  I 
thought  I  could  nurse  into  ducks,  al¬ 
though  they  were  not  what  I  wanted,  and 
returned  the  other  six.  Besides  the  $30, 

I  paid  $2.75  expressage,  $32.75.  I  ought 
to  have  $16.38  returned  to'  me.  Recently, 
about  three  weeks  ago,  I  received  a  letter 
saying  “Enclosed  find  check  for  $15,” 
but  there  wTas  no  check  enclosed,  and  al¬ 
though  I  wrote  several  times  have  not 
received  an  answer.  Can  you  do  anything 
for  me  in  this  case?  e.  a.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  exhausted  our  efforts  on  the 
Bare  Poultry  Company  of  Hampton,  la., 
'but  have  been  unable  up  to  this  time  to 
secure  any  adjustment  for  the  subscriber 
in  question.  There  is  always  an  addi¬ 
tional  risk  in  sending  orders  for  poultry 
to  so  great  a  distance,  and  the  poultry 
concerns  advertising  from  Iowa  seem  to 
be  a  particularly  unreliable  class.  It  is 
always  risky  to  send  orders  and  remit¬ 
tances  to  concerns  the  reliability  of  which 
is  unknown.  We  hope  E.  A.  G.’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  poultryman  may  not  be  re¬ 
peated  with  any  of  our  other  subscribers, 
and  it  is  with  this  purpose  we  are  pub¬ 
lishing  the  item. 


July  23,  1921 


A.  L.  Fulton  does  not  respond  to  let¬ 
ters,  nor  has  he  made  good  for  the  sub¬ 
scription.  We  are  told  he  is  on  record  as 
an  agent  for  St.  Nicholas  magazine,  but 
they  have  not  received  the  subscriber’s 
order.  It  will  be  well  to  send  orders 
direct  to  the  magazines  and  not  trust 
“agents”  with  hard  luck  stories,  nor 
agencies  that  ignore  their  customers. 

It  was  reported  to  us  that  two  well- 
dressed  young  ladies  were  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  under  the 
name  of  the  Publishers’  Service  Associa¬ 
tion,  1400  Broadway.  We  have  not  au¬ 
thorized  such  solicitation  and  warn 
readers  against  paying  money  to  them. 

Will  you  see  where  the  trouble  is  in 
the  following  case?  I  have  been  express¬ 
ing  eggs  for  the  last  seven  years.  IJp  to 
the  time  of  the  war  I  never  had  a  com¬ 
plaint,  but  during  and  since  then  there 
is  a  continual  breakage,  usually  a  few  in 
a  case,  which  amounts  to  but  little  in  a 
single  case,  but  in  the  aggregate  is  con¬ 
siderable..  I  know  that  I  am  taking  even 
more  pains  in  packing  than  formerly. 
Where  is  the  trouble?  j.  M.  A. 

New  York. 

The  express  company  emphatically  re¬ 
fuses  to  allow  payment  for  breakage 
where  shippers  have  not  complied  with 
their  classification  requirements.  They 
insist  that  newspaper  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  this  crate  and  second-hand  flats 
and  fillers  used,  so  that  they  will  not 
admit  liability.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  comply  with  their  requirements,  and 
then  when  breakage  occurs  enter  your 
claims  promptly  and  insist  upon  pay¬ 
ment.  'We  believe  in  the  campaign  for 
better  packing,  but  where  shippers  have 


The  invitation  extended  by  W.  C.  Jen¬ 
kins  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  I’a.,  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  National  Rubber 
Products  Corporation  to  exchange  their 
shares  plus  some  additional  cash  for  the 
shares  of  the  Hydro-United  Tire  Com¬ 
pany,  recalls  to  the  Iconoclast  his  ex¬ 
tended  efforts  of  some  years  ago  to  show 
this  get-rich-quick  schemer  up  in  his  true 
light.  Many  were  the  articles  published 
about  Jacob  J.  Feist  and  his  National 
Rubber  Company,  and  in  them  it  was 
shown  that  the  statements  he  made  about 
his  company  were  the  purest  of  false¬ 
hoods.  His  company  is  now  almost  de¬ 
funct  so  far  as  the  security  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  is  concerned.  The  twelfth  hour 
attempt  to  save  it  from  inevitable  failure 
was  when  a  contract  was  made  with  the 
Keystone  Tire  Company  to  handle  its 
output  on  a  contract,  turned  out  to  be 
as  much  a  frost  as  was  a  similar  con¬ 
tract  entered  also  with  the  Perfection 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  The  National 
Rubber  .  Company  stockholders  should 
not  seriously  entertain  the  proposition 
made  to  them  by  the  Hydro  concern, 
which  to  the  Iconoclast  is  running  true 
to  its  watery  form. — Financial  World. 

Publisher’s  Desk  also  has  expressed 
similar  opinion  as  to  the  promotions  of 
Mr.  Feist.  The  advertising  of  Hydro- 
United  Tire  Company  appearing  in  other 
farm  papers  has  been  refused  by  The 
Rurai,  New-Yorker  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  a  promotion  of  Jacob  J. 
Feist. 


f.  I. fin. m., 


McCormick  and  Deering 
Corn  Binders 

A/fcCORMICK  and  Deering  com 
1  binders  cut  and  bind  5  to  7  acres 
per  day.  W ide-range  gathering  points 
save  short,  crooked,  tangled,  and 
fallen  stales.  Bundle  carrier,  elevator 
to  load  bundles  on  wagon,  or  special 
conveyor  bundle  carrier  provided  on 
special  order. 


International 
Ensilage  Cutters 

INTERNATIONAL  ensilage 
cutters  are  made  in  five  sizes.  Cut 
3  to  25  tons  per  hour;  6  to  25  h.  p, 
required.  All  working  parts  carefully 
housed.  Force  feed,  large  throat. 
Heavy  fly-wheels  built  of  riveted  boiler¬ 
plate  steel  plates.  Cutting  and  elevating 
done  in  one  operation,  saving  power. 


International  Corn  Machines 

IN  THE  coming  autumn  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  from  the 
fields  some  three  billion  bushels 
of  American  corn.  Corn  har¬ 
vesting  machines  must  be  got  in 
order.  This  year  in  particular, 
profit  will  be  determined  largely 
by  the  efficiency  of  your  equip¬ 
ment  for  handling  this  crop. 

Veteran  corn  growers  for  years  have  made  corn  yields 
greater  with  the  expert  help  of  McCormick  and  Deering 
Corn  Binders,  International  Ensilage  Cutters  and  other 
International  equipment.  At  the  start  of  the  corn  harvest 
they  are  fortified  by  these  machines  and  by  dependence 
on  the  alert  co-operation  and  service  of  this  Company,  its 
many  branch  houses  and  its  dealers  close  at  every  hand. 

Thirty  years  ago  began  the  pioneer  work  in  the 
making  of  corn  machines.  Today,  most  efficient  equip¬ 
ment  is  available  for  every  operation.  The  careful  corn 
grower  will  realize  that  the  steady  accumulation  of 
Harvester  experience  is  important  for  him.  Whatever 
the  need  —  for  corn  binder,  picker,  ensilage  cutter,  husker 
and  shredder,  sheller  —  International  dealers  the  nation 
over  may  be  depended  on  for  machines  whose  practical 
utility  is  everywhere  acknowledged.  Price  reductions 
as  announced  for  the  International  Line  apply  also  on 
all  corn  machines. 


International  Harvester  Company 

_ _  OF  AMERICA 

Chicago  uncorfoimtco*  u  s  a 

92  Branch  House •  and  15,000  Dealer s  in  the  United  State* 


for 

Bedding 


fe£7 


Cows  and  Pig’s 


Better,  cheaper,  cleaner  bedding 
for  horses,  cows  and  pigs.  Keeps 
stables  and  pens  dry  and  6weet. 
Write  today  for  our  low  prices. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 

84  Fo*ter  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


AKERS 


baled  shavings 


M  95  Jbn&tic&rt, 

MS  A BB  Upward  CREAM 

y/lSEPARATOR 

On  Trial.  Easy  running,  easily 
cleaned.  Skima  warm  or  cold 
£  milk.  Whether  dairy  is  large  or 

small,  get  handsome  catalogue 
and  easy  monthly  payment  offer.  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  Box  5075  Baiobridge,  N.Y, 


"Noo,  tell  me,”  said  the  customer,  “is 
this  hair  restorer  certain  to  make  hair 
grow  on  a  bald  bead?”  “Yes,  sir,”  said 
the  druggist.  “It  will  accomplish  it  iu 
24  hours.”  “Weel,”  remarked  the  other, 
“that’s  uae  lang  tae  wait.  Just  rub  a 
leetle  on  yer  ain  bald  place  and  I’ll  come 
in  the  morning  an’  see  if  yer  spekin’  the 
truth.” — New  York  Globe. 


PURIFINE”  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Colobratod  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEAOEB-A TLAS  CO.,  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

I  Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  NewYork 


sap 


AT  ^  . 


me 


Pulp 


-NS 


A  succulent  vegetable  feed. 
Palatable  and  nutritious. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH.  (23) 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  young  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  reliable  middle-aged  woman,  one 
accustomed  to  country  life,  as  a  working  com¬ 
panion;  two  in  family;  house  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  good  salary.  Answer,  with  reference, 
ADVERTISER  8977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  must  under¬ 
stand  general  farm  work  and  be  a  good 
milker;  woman  to  do  general  housework,  plain 
cooking,  etc.  Address  reply,  stating  wages, 
reference,  etc..  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — As  our  present  gardener  and  florist 
leaves  the  first  of  September  to  enter  business 
for  himself,  we  wish  to  fill  his  place  at  that 
time  with  a  competent  and  reliable  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  care  and  handling  of 
vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  lawn  and  the  care 
of  greenhouse  and  Winter  flowers;  this  is  a  first- 
class  proposition,  though  small,  and  requires  a 
Protestant  of  good  character  and  ability,  either 
married  or  single.  ADVERTISER  9051,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single  preferred,  to  Dike  care  herd 
of  12  pureberd  Guernseys;  must  be  gentle  with 
animals,  understand  A.  R.  work  and  calf  rais¬ 
ing;  good  opportunity  for  conscientious  worker 
to  grow  with  herd  of  fine  animals;  when  reply¬ 
ing  state  qualifications  and  salary.  REDVALE 
FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  preferably  without 
children,  to  take  charge  of  gentleman’s  estate 
near  Ruffnlo,  N.  Y. ;  must  board  assistant;  farm 
under  separate  management;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  gardener  and  accustomed  to  work  with 
private  family;  year  around  employment;  ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions;  reference  required. 
ADVERTISER  9061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  single  man  on  large  dairy 
farm;  must  be  good  teamster  and  milker; 
wages  $40  a  month;  also  position  for  married 
man.  ADVERTISER  9058,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  go  in  country,  near 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  wife  for  general  house¬ 
work;  must  be  good  plain  cook;  man  to  take 
care  of  garden  and  chickens;  must  be  exper¬ 
ienced;  please  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  with  references,  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village.  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  HOME  and  moderate  wages  to  willing.* 

competent  housekeeper  used  to  country  life; 
state  terms.  BOX  516,  Bethel,  Conn. 


WANTED — Superintendent  or  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  large  commercial  duck  farm;  give  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  ADVERTISER  9081, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  herdsman,  single,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  Guernsey  herd;  Central  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  9080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE — Wife  as  general  houseworker; 

man  to  work  outside  and  take  charge  of  help 
on  estate.  MRS.  M.  BROWN,  48  Crosby  Street, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple  for  boys’  school;  woman, 
laundry  matron  or  cooking;  man,  general  farm 
work;  salary,  $1,200  per  year  and  maintenance; 
references  first  letter;  also  housekeeper  for  de¬ 
partment.  $40  per  month  and  home.  W.  G. 
FANCHER,  Supt.,  T.awrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  occupy  tenement  and 
do  general  farm  work.  S.  ZUCKERMAN, 
Box  32,  Mt.  Prosper,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  widower  on  farm; 

light,  work;  modern  improvements;  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  woman  with  little  girl.  ADVERTISER 
9091,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Capable  and  reliable  married  man  to 
••are  for  small  apple  orchard;  house,  garden 
and  wood  furnished;  send  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter:  no  drones  need  apply.  ADVERTISER  9090, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  a  good  milker,  etc.;  state  wages 
wanted  and  give  references.  VICTOR  FARMS, 
Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


MAN  to  run  small  farm,  Northern  Jersey:  one 
cow,  one  horse.  200  chickens;  little  land  un¬ 
der  cultivation;  will  have  to  board  at  neighbor¬ 
ing  farm  during  Winter  months;  give  experience, 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  9089.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  working  foreman  to  take  charge 
of  or  run  on  shares  160-acre  dairy  farm;  20 
milking  cows,  5  horses,  Cleveland  tractor;  all 
modern  tools;  silo,  barns  and  10-room  farm¬ 
house.  GEORGE  CARY,  184  Delaware  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  cook-house¬ 
keeper  for  farm  boarding-house;  eight  regular 
boarders;  must  be  good  cook  and  baker  and  have 
highest  qualifications  as  to  moral  character  and 
ability  to  mind  her  own  business;  heavy  work 
done  by  colored  man;  running  hot  and  cold 
water;  wood  and  coal  range  and  oil  stove;  good 
salary  and  living  conditions;  give  names  of 
references  in  first  letter.  MRS.  ALEX. 
ROBERTSON,  Warren,  Va. 


WANTED — Dairyman;  good  butter-maker  and 
milker;  single,  clean,  healthy;  small  private 
herd;  Orange  County.  ADVERTISER  9094,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  for  dairy  and  cow 
bam;  good  milker;  strong,  willing  and  clean 
in  his  work:  $60,  board  and  room.  Apply 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Darkness  Estate,  Water- 
ferd,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


HERDSMAN  —  Working  foreman,  married,  age 
41,  one  child,  engaged  in  A.  R.  Guernsey  work, 
desires  position  on  private  place;  conscientious, 
painstaking:  open  to  October  1;  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  8999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  poultryman,  married  (no 
children) ;  10  years’  experience  with  poultry, 
fruit  and  gardening;  can  run  Ford  and  repair 
same;  also  repair  buildings,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
9054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple,  girl  8,  want  position  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  man  experienced  farm  hand;  wife 
willing  to  help  around  the  house  or  board  help. 
F.  P.,  care  Semmens,  Hastings  on  Hudsob,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  31,  single,  Christian,  graduate 
of  State  Agricultural  School,  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  9044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  manager  by  a  practical 
orchardist,  farm  and  stock  man;  any  new  or 
large  development  prospective  solicited;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  BOX  7,  Rural  Delivery,  Al¬ 
ton,  Va. 

FARMER,  American,  Cornell  short  course,  age 
36,  best  references:  experienced  with  grain 
and  fruit  growing,  with  all  kinds  of  stock  and 
poultry,  and  with  modern  agricultural  machin¬ 
ery,  desires  responsible  position  on  commercial 
farm  or  country  estate.  ADVERTISER  9055, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  wants  position;  first- 
class  references.  ADVERTISER  9070,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  open  for  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  year 
’round  production.  ADVERTISER  9009,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  orchardist,  small  fruit  grower, 
expert,  operator  and  repairer  tractors,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  all  gasoline  machinery,  sprayers,  etc., 
desires  permanent  position  with  commercial  or¬ 
chard  or  private  estate;  handle  men;  take  all 
responsibility  when  required.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position,  manager, 
superintendent,  by  September  1st;  years  of 
experience  matching,  rearing,  egg  production, 
broilers,  roasters:  _  three  years  last  place;  only 
first-class  proposition  considered;  my  references 
prove  I  produce  results;  American;  married;  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  9065,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BUTCHER— -Young  man,  married,  wishes,  a 
steady  position  in  the  country;  capable  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  managing.  E.  E.,  care  of  Mr.  narlaek, 
158  Roekingstone  Avenue,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPING — By  capable  woman  and  use¬ 
ful  elderly  aunt;  good  cook;  canning,  sewing, 
gardening,  farm  accounts;  $80;  American  Prot- 
estnnt.  ADVERTISER  9074,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN  wishes  position  as  caretaker  or  farm  hand; 

experience;  steady:  single.  Write  to  MATTIE 
BOUTILIER,  care  Pine  Krest,  Budd  Lake,  N.  J. 


EX-SERVICE  MAN,  28,  single,  handy  with 
tools,  Protestant,  wants  work  on  farm;  $40 
per  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  9076,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  as  overseer  or 
caretaker;  can  take  charge  of  men;  disen¬ 
gaged  September  15;  best  references.  FRANK 
SA MOHEL,  East  Quogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  wants  position  on  modern  farm; 

experience  purebred  stock,  butter-making, 
Babcock  test,  registry  work,  calf  raising,  etc.; 
Scandinavian:  married;  three  children  (school 
age);  references;  please  state  wages,  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  9078,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  single,  desires 
position;  at.  present  employed;  college  train¬ 
ing:  excellent  references;  give  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  9083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  (17)  wants  position  on  dairy  farm;  good 
milker  and  can  be  generally  useful:  good 
home  first  consideration.  Address  BOX  26, 
Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  seven  months’  experience;  can  milk. 
Address  J.  MARTIN,  146  Grove  Street,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

MAN,  age  35,  married,  one  child,  desires  em¬ 
ployment  upon  up-to-date  farm  or  estate. 
ADVERTISER  9085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  middle-aged  widower  as 
caretaker  and  handy  man  on  gentleman’s 
country  estate;  steady  position;  active,  honest, 
sober,  industrious;  best  references  furnished; 
details  through  interview  or  mail.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single  127),  inexperienced,  desires 
permanent  position  on  poultry  and  dairy  farm; 
licensed  chauffeur;  handy  with  tools;  reference. 
DONLON,  370  South  Third  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  25  years  of  age,  honest,  energetic, 
experienced  and  reliable,  wishes  position  on 
large  commercial  poultry  plant,  or  will  take 
charge  of  small  plant  on  salary  and  percentage. 
E.  WILBUR  HEARN,  Salisbury,  Md.,  Route  2. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  general  or  dairy 
farm;  capable,  experienced:  fully  understand 
operation  and  repair  of  all  kinds  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  and  can  handle  men;  best  of  references; 
open  for  position  August  1.  ADVERTISER  9087, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'OT  LTRYMAN — Young  man  128),  single,  col¬ 
lege  and  practical  training,  wishes  position  on 
commercial  plant;  references.  MOLLIEN,  310 
East  158th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAN,  now  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
a  trust  company,  obliged  to  procure  outdoor 
employment,  seeks  position  as  purchasing  agent, 
and  manager  for  gentleman’s  country  and  city 
homes;  excellent  references  as  to  character, 
ambition  and  loyalty  furnished.  ADVERTISE]’. 
9088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Farmer,  truck  gar¬ 
dener;  American;  honest;  sober;  Protestant; 
39;  single;  work  on  shares.  W.  SNUYER, 
farmer,  18  North  Main  Street,  Paterson,  X.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Married  man  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  thoroughly  competent: 
A-l  reference  from  present  employer.  BOX 
365,  Southold,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Situation  as  gardener  or  caretaker, 
care  of  stock;  married;  no  family;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  9096,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  21,  Christian,  well  educated, 
wishes  position;  experienced  cows,  horses, 
poultry,  hogs;  can  milk,  drive  Ford;  pleasp  give 
all  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9095,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


BEAUTIFUL  home  and  fruit  farm;  will  pay  the 
right  man  $10,000  per  year;  on  edge  of  nice 
village;  State  roads  and  high-class  place  to  live; 
see  this  property  before  you  buy.  ADVERTISER 
9023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINE  seashore  property  for  sale;  250  acres;  75 
of  timber  land  and  wood;  one  mile  of  shore 
frontage;  good  harbor;  fishing,  safe  boating  and 
bathing;  on  State  road;  14  miles  from  city;  an 
old-fashioned  30-room  house,  in  good  repair; 
good  water;  secluded,  healthful  and  attractive 
(dace;  has  been  a  Summer  resort  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years;  price  $8,000;  on  easy  terms. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9031,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- - - » 

WANTED — To  locate  for  next  year,  a  fully 
equipped  farm  for  rent;  about  25  milkers; 
■best  references.  ADVERTISER  9039,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Up-to-date  poultry  farm,  to  run  on 
share  basis  or  for  salary,  by  experienced  mar¬ 
ried  man:  small  family;  references  on  request, 
ADVERTISER  9040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  good  farms  for  sale;  good  buildings;  stock 
and  tools:  easy  terms.  FRED  DRAKE,  Shin¬ 
gle  House,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  poultry  farm;  40  acres; 

capacity  800  to  1,000  chickens;  electric 
lighted;  price  $5,000;  $3,000  left  in  at  5%. 
Address  THOMAS  F.  MARKEY,  Alesia,  Md. 


COMMERCIAL  poultry  farm,  in  live  poultry 
section:  capacity  1,400  hpns  and  4,500  young 
stock;  jirice,  equipped,  $5,200.  C.  P.  LELASH, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


SACRIFICE  account  ill  health.  Columbia  County 
farm;  110  acres;  full  information.  R.  F.  D. 
38,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — New  England  States  or  New 
York;  want  to  deal  direct  with  owner;  no 
agents;  will  quickly  take  the  best  bargain  of¬ 
fered  ;  send  full  description  and  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARTY  wants  to  rent  a  farm  (on  shares  prefer¬ 
ably),  fully  equipped  with  tools,  machinery 
and  live  stock;  am  in  position  to  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  labor  to  make  work  effective 
and  to  get  results.  A D V E RTI SE R  9071.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  or  lease — The  best  farm  on 
Rappahannock  River,  for  rent,  with  or  without 
equipment,  or  for  sale;  about  four  hundred  acres 
open  land,  about  three  hundred  timber;  over 
mile  river  front  on  tidewater;  large  acreage 
Alfalfa,  with  home  demand  for  all  produced. 
C.  D.  DILLIN,  Monaskon,  Lancaster  Co.,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy  farm;  370 
acres;  Sussex  County,  N.  J.;  near  town:  on 
State  road;  seventy  stanchions:  silo;  excellent 
buildings,  houses.  ADVERTISER  9075,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MUST  be  sold  at  once — 90-acre  fruit  and  dairy 
farm;  A-l  markets.  Why  sell  your  milk  for 
5c  quart  when  you  can  get  16  to  20c  year 
around.  Two  houses,  12-cow  barn,  two  springs, 
two  wells;  good  roads;  40  miles  from  N.  Y.  C. ; 
$8,000;  no  encumbrance;  title  guaranteed.  E. 
I).  IIEMINOVER,  Garnerville,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— Up-to-date  poul- 
try  plant,  fully  equipped  for  hatching  and 
brooding  chicks,  rearing  pullets  and  -wintering 
laying  flock;  residence  and  poultry  houses  have 
every  modern  convenience;  excellent  location, 
near  city  markets.  For  particulars  address 
ADVERTISER  9082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-acre  poultry  farm,  near 
Vineland.  For  terms  address  E.  W.  IRISH, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Forty  acres;  fine  soil,  stock,  imple¬ 
ments,  crops,  furniture — everything;  disabled; 
immediate  possession;  $1,250  cash:  balance  three 
years;  bargain;  write  for  particulars.  BOX  M. 
Cheswold,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  241  acres,  with  stock; 

good  buildings;  two  silos;  valuable  timber; 
excellent  soil;  nine  miles  south  of  Fort  Plain, 
three  miles  from  Starkville.  Inquire  of  J.  I. 
OSTRANDER,  It.  D.  No.  5,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  commercial  poultry  farm; 

successful  business  in  baby  chicks,  pullets, 
stock,  eggs,  broilers;  fully  stocked  and  equipped ; 
2.000  head  selected  Leghorns;  80  miles  from 
N.  Y.  City:  annual  net  income  $5,000-$8,000; 
price  $20,000;  half  cash:  circular.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9084,  care  Rural  NewYorker. 


61  ACRES — Highly  productive  soil;  southerly 
slope;  simply  ideal  for  poultry;  splendid  large 
nine-room  house:  barn  and  two  modern  poultry 
houses,  in  perfect  condition;  apple  orchard; 
brook;  unfailing  well;  magnificent  view;  just 
off  State  road;  quarter  mile  to  thriving  town 
and  railroad  station;  $3,500  cash,  full  price;  a 
truly  exceptional  bargain.  Owner,  ROSS  E. 
WICKHAM,  Branehville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  5  to  10  acres;  some 
fruit,  etc.;  near  water;  Northern  New  Jersey 
or  Connecticut,  within  2  hours  of  New  York 
City;  house  5  or  6  rooms;  not  over  $3,000;  state 
lowest  cash  required  and  other  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

— ^ —  ■  ■■  ■  ■  > 

WANTED — A  small  farm,  suitable  for  poultry, 
fruit  and  truck;  preferably  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  BOX  58,  It.  2,  llion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  house  to  rent,  with  intention  of 
buying,  with  a  few  acres  of  ground;  about 
one  hour  out  of  New  York  City;  parts  of  Long 
Island.  MR.  LOUIS  BABINO,  1241  Fulton  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — 75-acre  farm;  good  buildings;  good 
roads;  Western  Connecticut  or  Dutchess 
County;  no  agents.  A.  V.,  New  Preston,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  colony  estate  at  Cedar 
lake;  3  furnished  bungalows,  rented  at  $509 
each;  large  S-room  residence;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  4 V«  acres:  full  particulars.  FOREST 
FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  vigorous  man,  without  farm  ex¬ 
perience,  would  like  to  enter  into  a  partner¬ 
ship  or  other  arrangement  with  a  farm  owner 
with  object  of  buying  the  farm  when  sufficient 
experience  is  acquired  to  run  it;  prefer  location 
in  New  York  State  and  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  good-sized  city  or  town.  Address  II. 
II.  WESENER,  119  Merriman  Road,  Akron,  O. 


WANTED — Farm,  near  Carmel,  N.  Y. ;  must  in¬ 
clude  at  least  20  acres  fertile,  tillable  soil: 
pure,  plentiful  water;  some  timber;  house  and 
barn:  full  description  and  price  first  letter. 
DUNN,  14  Broad  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — October  1,  six  or  seven-room  house, 
all  improvements,  plenty  of  ground,  within 
mile  of1  R.  R.  and  15-20  miles  of  New  York  City; 
Westchester  Co.  preferred.  II.  A.  SHEARER, 
230  Grand  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — To  rent,  a  farm,  suitable  for  poultry 
or  poultry  farm,  ADVERTISER  9092,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLYMOUTH.  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm;  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  es¬ 
tate;  high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excel¬ 
lent.  view  of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic 
places;  Plymouth  County  Club  golf  links  and 
valley;  also  the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen 
on  all  sides;  no  handsomer  natural  location  on 
north  or  south  shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty 
deed  calls  for  40  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked 
with  the  very  best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  pros¬ 
perous  turkey  produce  business  established.  For 
further  information  write  THOMAS  REILY. 
Chiltonville,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Or  will  rent,  20-acre  farm;  20 
minutes’  walk  from  station,  10  minutes  from 
trolley;  eight-room  house;  city  water;  good 
barn:  15  miles  from  Newark .  market,  JAMES 
J.  KANE,  Rahway  Avenue,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 61  acres;  on  Lincoln  Highway,  near 
Princeton;  write  for  full  description.  GEO. 
A.  HOUGH,  26  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  stock  farm  to  lease  or  run  on 
share  basis:  excellent  location;  State  road: 
large  commodious  house  and  barns  with  all 
modern  conveniences — running  water,  electric 
lights,  etc.:  large  orchard:  small  fruit;  10  acres 
Alfalfa:  25  head  purebred  Holsteins;  would  sell 
half  interest  in  them;  a  good  proposition,  for 
some  hustling  young  farmer  with  a  wife  equally 
efficient.  If  this  appeals  to  you  write,  giving 
references,  IRA  S.  JARVIS,  Hartwick  Semi¬ 
nary,  N.  Y. 


I 

WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  farm 
in  New  Jersey;  about  10  acres;  suitable  for 
poultry;  commuting  distance  from  New  York; 
must  be  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  9093,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  53-acre  farm;  level  fertile 
fields;  fine  views;  modern  house;  good  barns; 
best,  water;  very  best  markets,  schools  and 
social  privileges;  come  see  big  crops  hav,  oats, 
corn  and  fruits.  DWIGHT  GILLETTE,  Cheshire, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  110  acres;  *l,ree  miles 
from  creamery:  Grade  A  milk;  stock  and 
tools.  MARK  ANDERSON,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home;  four  acres;  10-room 
house,  barns,  etc,:  price  $2,000.  Address 
BOX  55,  Craryville,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— For  general  crops;  100 
acres;  35  acres  open  pine  timber,  estimated 
100,000  feet:  house,  barn,  orchard  and  good  road 
bv  door.  Address  JOHN  BELLOWS,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
Clayville,  Va. 


WILL  make  home  for  middle-aged  couple. 
CURTIS,  Box  69,  R.  1.  West  Paris,  Me. 

PARTNER  wanted  on  a  large  poultry  farm. 

fully  equipped:  stock  on  place,  B.  P.  Rocks; 
®r  will  sell  if  preferred;  write  for  particulars. 
1 .  CELLENTANI,  Allets  Poultry  Farm,  James- 
burg,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate;  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey:  10  lbs.  delivered  within 
3d  zone,  clover  $2.25;  buckwheat  $2;  5  lbs. 
either  $1.25;  60-lb.  can  at  our  station,  clover 
$10,  buckwheat  $8.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


ijiin-.K  i’RESS  and  grater  for  sale. 
GAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


11.  MUK- 


FOR  SALE— Nearly  new  E,  &  B.  Holmes  apple 
barrel  stave  jointer,  with  shafting,  to  be  run 
by  gasoline  power  or  foot  power,  as  desired;  all 
in  good  shape;  used  but  very  little.  JOSEPH 
S-  WILFORD,  Elba,  N.  Y. 

HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy,  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right,  results  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — No.  15  or  115  Hall  incubator  or 
brooder  heater.  BOX  65,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Rebuilt  or  second-hand  Underwood 

A^^-JEn^T'-.^iltLlypewrit’er-  in  P°otl  condition. 
AD\  ER1ISER  9062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Board  on  modern  farm;  Ramapo 

Mountains  or  vicinity;  two  adults  and  child 
three  years;  August  6  to  18;  state  terms  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  9073,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

I-  OR  SALE — One  Chase  8-16  farm  tractor,  with 
extension  rims  and  cleats  front  and  rear;  one 
John  Deere  engine  plow,  with  two  12-irch  bot¬ 
toms;  also  trailer;  all  in  good  condition.  For 
particulars  inquire  ADVERTISER  9079,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Candee  incubators:  state  price  with 

full  particulars.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO., 
Frenclitown,  N.  J. 

loll  SALE1 — 'Praetor  cultivator,  nearly  corn- 
completed;  chance  for  mechanic:  belt  work- 
Ford  engine;  $280.  JULIAN  MYERS,  Ho-Ho- 
Kus,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Am  building  a  Colonial  house  and 

want  turniture  to  match.  Who  has  anv  old 
furniture,  either  good  or  bad  condition?  l‘have 
some,  but  need  more;  anything;  no  dealers: 
prices  must  be  low;  send  particulars.  A.  II.  K 
287  Park  Avenue,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 

I-  OR  SALE — Two  Cyphers  incubators,  395-egg 
size  each;  one  Mandy  Lee  240-egg;  all  in  good 
condition;  good  hatchers;  price  $25  each,  or  $70 
tor  tliree;  want  Newtown  machine  or  Newtown 
sections.  A.  BRAUN,  Medway,  Mass. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

'°Py  anti  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week  s  paper.  Notice  to  discon¬ 
tinue  advertisements  or  change  of 
copy  should  reach  us  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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Recommend  at  io  n  s 

(  Abbreviated  Edition  ) 

How  to  Read  the  Chart: 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine  lubrica¬ 
tion  of  both  passenger  and  commercial  cars  are  specified  in 
the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 44  A” 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil“  B** 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil41  h  ** 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer  and  winter 
use,  the  winter  recommendations  should  be  followed  during  the 
entire  period  wheli  freezing  temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

The  recommendation?  for  prominent  makes  of  engines  used  in 
many  cars  are  listed  separately  for  convenience. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company's  Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  represents  our 
professional  advice  on  correct  automobile  lubrication. 


NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

1  Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer  1 

Winter 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

\ 

*'  All  Other  Models.  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Allen . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

American  Six . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Anderson . . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Apperson  (8  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models.  . 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Atterbury  (Mod.  8-E).. . 
“  All  Other  Models. . 

A 

<\ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Auburn  (6  cvl.) . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  (6-38) . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Autocar . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Bessemer . 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models.  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Bour  Davis . . 

Arc, 

Arc. 

Arc. 

An* 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc . 

Arc. 

Brewster  . . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

h 

A 

Briscoe. .  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

44  All  Other  Models 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Buick  . 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Case . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chalmers . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chandler  Six . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Chevrolet  (8  cylinder)  .  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

"  (Model  4901 .  . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

44  Al!  Other  Models.  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Clydesdale  (5  ton) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Model*. . 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Cole . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Concord . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

"  All  Other  Models  . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Me. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Crow-Elkhart . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc. 

Cunningham . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Daniels . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  (IU  ton) _ 

A 

All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Davis . 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Denby  (Model  U) . 

A 

“  All  Other  Models. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Dixie  Flyer . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Dodge  Brothers . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Dort . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Elcar  (4  cyl.) . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

“  (6  cyl.) . 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Elgin . 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Eric  (Erie.  Pa.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

“  All  Other  Models. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

B 

A 

B 

A 

E 

F. 

F. 

E 

F. 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Tour  Wheel  Drive . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Franklin.  .  : 1 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Garford  (2  ton) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.. 

Garford  (3#,  5,  6  ton) 

“  All  Other  Models 

C.  M.  C.  Trucks . 

Gramm-Bernstein 

(2 it,  $y£r  5  ton  I 

“  All  Other  Mods 

Grant  (6  cyl.) . 

"  (Com'l)  (Mod.  12) 

“  “  All  Other  Mods. 

Gray  Dort . 

Hahn . . . 

Hal-Fur. ........ 

Harroun . 

Haynes  (6  cyl.) . . 

"  (12  cyl.).. 

h.  as . 

Holmes . 

Hudson  Super  Six 

Hupmobilc . 

I.  H.C . . 

Indiana  (1  ton) . 

"  (1^4  ton) . 

"  (2  ton) . 

(5  ton) 

44  All  Other  Models'. . 

International . 

Jackson  (4  cyl.) . . 


A 

A 

A 

\ 

Arc. 

A 


Arc. 

A 

A 

A 


Arc  Arc 
Arc 


Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B 


Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 


Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 


A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 


A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 


Arc. 

Arc 


Arc 


A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 


A 

Arc 


Arc 

Arc 


Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 


A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 


A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 


A 

Arc 


Arc. 

A 

A 

A 


A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 


These  recommendations  represent  the  pro- 
fessional  advice  of  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  as  determined  by  its  Board  of 
Automotive  Engineers. 


Jackson  All  Other  Mods  • 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Jordan . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Kelly-Springheld . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Kissel  Kar  (12  cyl.).  .. 

A 

A 

A 

■\ 

M  "  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A* 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Kline  Kar . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Koehler  (Models  M  &  MT  i 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

"  All  Other  Models. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

.Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

\ 

A 

A 

A 

Lange . 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Lexington  (Cont’l  Eng.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Liberty . 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

L.  M.  C . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Locomobile . 

A 

E 

A 

E 

A 

E 

A 

E 

E 

F. 

Maccar  (5 \4  ton). . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

"  All  Other  Models. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Mack  . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Madison  (6  cyl.) . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Maibohm . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Marmon . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Maxwell . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Mercer . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Mitchell . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

M.  H.  M..V. . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

"  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Moon . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A  r  c 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

“  (Model  671) . 

A 

A 

“  (Com’l)  (Quad) . . . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  (1  ton  and  2  ton) . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

National  (6  cvl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

“  (12  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Netco. . . . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Oakland . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Old  Hickory . . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

(6  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

„  "  (S  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Overland . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Ovsen  Magnetic 

(Mod.  M25» . 

Arc 

Arc. 

41  All  Other  Model- 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Art 

Packard . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Paige  (6  cyl.) . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

(Continental  Eng.) 

Arc. 

\ 

Arc. 

\ 

Are. 

•\ 

Arc. 

\ 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Paterson . . 

Ai 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1913 

1917 

NAMES  OF 

AUTOMOBILES  AND 

V 

w 

£ 

L. 

V 

w 

V 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

F 

c 

E 

c 

E 

c 

F 

c 

C 

3 

73 

3 

73 

3 

C/5 

s 

3 

c r. 

I? 

3 

73 

Peerless  (8  cyl.) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  * 

"  Ml  Other  Models. . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

\ 

A 

A 

A 

•\ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

* 

“  “  (Com*l)(5  ton) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc.' 

All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

\rc 

Arc. 

\ 

Arc 

A 

\ 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Premier . 

A 

A 

A 

T 

X' 

~ 

~. 

Rainier  (1  ’  •  ton) . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  (3  l/t  ton) . 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc.^ 

R  &  \  Knight . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Renault  (French) . 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Republic  (1  and  1  Vj  ton) 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

All  Other  Models. . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Roamer  (Model  R.  A.). 

••  (Model  4-75) . 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Rock  !•  alls . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A  ■ 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

F 

F. 

Arc. 

A 

F 

E 

Arc. 

\ 

E  | 
Arc.  ‘ 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Schacht  (5  ton) . 

A 

A 

“  All  Other  Models ,  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc.- 

A  . 

“  "  All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

.A 

Arc 

Arc 

“  All  Other  Models.. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.. 

\ 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

*.**•_ 

•’(120,150,140,170). 

A 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Models,  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  • 

A 

A 

A 

A  ‘ 

Standard  (8  cyl.) _ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  1 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

It 

\ 

B 

A 

\ 

\ 

A  ■ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Stevens  Duryea . . . 

A 

Stewart  (Buffalo/ 

(Com.)  (J<  ton) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

.(1  ton) 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

41  (Models  7x  be  lOx) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

*•  All  Other  Models 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

\rc. 

A 

Arc. 

Stoughton  (1  ton  &  1  Kton) 

\ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A  • 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Trafhc ...  ,  .  . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

United  (Mich.) 

(2 1  ■ .  4,  5,  6  ion). 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  (5M  Ion)  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

All  Other  Models 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

.Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Velic  (Model  34) . 

A 

\rc 

A 

Arc. 

r  .  r  *  * 

(Com'l)  Of  ton)  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

All  Other  Models  . 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

r  .»* 

Vim  (Mod.  22.  25  &.  24). 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

*'  (Model  25) . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

••  All  Ol  her  Models 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Westcott . 

Arc . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

White  Hickory . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

'*  (3- and  5  ton) . 

“  All  Other  Models.  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Willvs-Knight . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

A 

Willys  Six . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

.Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Art.. 

Winther  Six . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

“  (Com’l)(lf  ton) . . . 
“  AllOthcr  Models.  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

es 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Promine 

nt  M 

ak 

of  Er 

vgi 

ne, 

Beaver  (Mod.  f-TA-TB-TO 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

All  Other  Models.  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

\ 

Arc. 

Buda  (Mod.  ATU-BTU-i 
CTU-DTV-ETU-FTU- 
H  U-HTU-I U-ITU-XU-! 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

XTU-YU-YTU) . 

All  Other  Models. . 
Continental  (Model  B2). 
“  •  (Model  T).. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

\ 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

\rc. 

A 

•Arc. 

“  All  Other  Models. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

\rc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Falls . 

A 

Arc, 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

G  B.&S.  (Model  AA).. 

“  All  Other  Models.  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Hcr>chell-Spillman 

(Models  IU-S-V&VA) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

All  Other  Models. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

“  All  Other  Models. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Waukesha  (Models  CU- 

DU-EU  &  FU)... 
All  Orher  Models. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

\ 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Weidelv  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

W  iseonsi  n  <  M  <  .d .  Q  &  QU ) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

All  Oilier  Models. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Mobiloil 

... 
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Tke  “Intensive”  Method  o£ 


THE  CLARK  SYSTEM. — Every  year  at  this  time 
we  have  letters  from  readers  who  ask  us  to 
tell  once  more  about  the  “Clark  system  of  seeding 
grass.”  Some  years  ago  we  made  a  feature  of  pre¬ 
senting  this  subject  at  least  every  Summer,  in 
response  to  numerous  calls.  The  system  was  named 
for  the  late  George  M.  Clark,  a  well-known  character 
throughout  New  England,  who  invented  the  cutaway 
harrow.  Mr.  Clark  had  a  farm  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  It  was  originally  an  old  pasture  land  covered 
with  rocks  and  huckleberry  bushes,  as  most  of  that 
abandoned  laud  is.  Mr.  Clark  undertook  to  show 


that  the  ordinary  turning  plow  simply  turned  the 
sod  over  and  left  the  roots  and  seeds  of  weeds  down 
under  the  ground,  so  that  they  would  come  back  into 
the  new  crop  and  fill  it  with  trash.  His  theory  was 
not  to  turn  the  sod  under,  but  to  cut  and  chop  it  up 
to  the  sun,  so  that  all  the  old  roots  and  weeds  would 
be  thoroughly  killed  out,  instead  of  being  buried,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  plow.  Accordingly  he  took 
a  sharp  cutaway  harrow,  well  weighted  down,  and 
chopped  the  soil  over.  The  principle  of  the  disk  or 
cutaway  harrow  of  course  is  that  of  cutting  and 
chopping  and  tossing  the  soil,  and  after  working 


Seeding,  Grass 

thorough  working  was  to  fit  the  soil  as  fine  as  an 
ash  heap,  and  also  to  kill  out  all  trash  and  weeds. 

SEEDING. — About  the  first  of  September,  after 
this  work  had  been  done,  and  if  possible  just  after 
a  shower,  the  grass  seed  was  put  in.  Mr.  Clark 
used  a  heavy  seeding  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  seed 
mixed,  about  15  lbs.  each  to  the  acre,  with  about 
S  lbs.  of  clover  seed  added  the  following  Spring. 
Great  pains  were  taken  in  putting  on  this  seed  to 
have  it  evenly  distributed.  The  Timothy  seed  was 
generally  seeded  one  way,  and  the  Red-top  was 
seeded  across  it.  For  the  fertilizer  Mr.  Clark  pre- 


Young  America  Learning  the  Language  of  Flowers.  Fig.  396. 


the  strength  and  value  of  this  New  England  soil 
when  properly  handled  and  brought  back  into  civil¬ 
ized  grass  culture.  Starting  with  an  ordinary  hill¬ 
side  pasture,  he  blew  out  the  stones  and  hauled  them 
away,  then  plowed  the  land  and  smoothed  it  as  well 
as  possible.  His  usual  plan  was  to  start  in  the 
Spring  with  a  crop  of  oats  and  peas,  after  giving 
the  land  a  good  dressing  of  lime.  The  oats  and  peas 
were  either  cut  for  hay  early  in  July,  or  the  whole 
crop  was  plowed  into  the  soil.  Then  the  real  work 
of  this  so-called  “Clark  system”  began. 

HOW  THE  WORK  WAS  DONE.— Mr.  Clark  did 
not  believe  in  plowing,  especially  when  an  old  mea¬ 
dow  was  to  be  brought  back  into  grass.  He  claimed 


through  the  old  sod  with  this  implement  the  field 
was  left  in  chunks  of  sod.  As  soon  as  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  cutting  one  way  he  turned  around  and  worked 
across  the  field  in  the  other  direction.  This  was 
kept  up  through  July  and  August,  the  object  being 
to  kill  promptly  any  green  growth  which  might  start 
on  that  field.  "Where  the  roots  were  bad  lie  used  a 
tool  somewhat  like  a  spring-tooth  harrow  for  break¬ 
ing  off  and  ripping  out  the  roots.  A  grader  was 
used  in  an  effort  to  make  the  surface  of  the  field  as 
smooth  as  possible.  By  the  middle  of  August,  with 
this  constant  working  with  a  cutaway  harrow,  the 
entire  sod  was  usually  chopped  up  and  every  living 
plant  thoroughly  killed  out.  The  object  of  this 


ferred  a  mixture  containing  about  one-third  each  of 
fine  ground  bone,  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of 
potash.  This  was  not  the  most  economical  mixture, 
as  it  gave  more  potash  than  most  soils  would  need 
for  a  crop  of  grass,  while  the  heavy  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  was  not  economical  for  Fall  appli¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Clark  generally  used  about  900  lbs.  to 
the  acre  of  this  mixture,  most  of  it  applied  at  the 
time  of  seeding. 

RESULTS. — There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
immense  crops  of  grass  which  were  grown  in  this 
way.  There  was  nothing  for  the  grass  to  do  except 
to  grow  after  receiving  this  treatment.  The  soil 
was  as  fine  as  a  garden  and  well  sweetened  by  the 
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use  of  lime.  The  heavy  dressing  of  fertilizer  pushed 
the  grass  along  from  the  start,  and  the  heavy  seed¬ 
ing  covered  the  ground  thickly.  Mr.  Clark’s  object 
in  using  Ited-fop  was  the  fact  that  this  fine  and 
slender  grass  would  grow  up  between  the  stalks  of 
Timothy,  fill  out  the  stand  and  thicken  it  up  so  that 
it  would  give  at  least  one  ton  to  the  acre  more  than 
the  Timothy  alone.  Not  many  farmers  are  able  to 
carry  out  this  Clark  plan  entirely,  but  the  general 
theory  of  it  is  sound.  That  is,  the  soil  must  be  made 
sweet  by  the  use  of  lime  and  thoroughly  fine  by 
constant  working.  We  believe  that  Clark  is  right 
in  his  theory  that  in  x’eseeding  an  old  sod  something 
more  than  turning  it  upside  down  and  fitting  the 
lower  side  of  it  must  be  done,  for  in  that  case  it 
would  only  be  a  year  or  two  before  the  weeds  and 
the  old  trash  would  come  up  and  occupy  the  land. 
Where  grass  is  grown  in  a  rotation  so  that  it  is  to 
be  cut  only  two  years  at  most  the  Clark  plan  would 
not  pay,  although  we  have  known  cases  where 
wheat  and  grass  were  seeded  after  potatoes,  and  a 
good  imitation  of  the  Clark  system  gave  good  results. 
Mr.  Clark’s  plan  was  to  seed  down  a  field  in  this 
thorough  manner,  fertilizing  it  heavily  every  year, 
and  then  continue  cutting  for  eight  or  nine  years 
before  breaking  up  and  reseeding  once  mere.  We 
seldom  hear  of  this  plan  now,  although  we  believe 
it  is  still  practiced  in  sume  few  places.  On  a  market 
garden,  where  only  a  small  area  can  be  put  into 
crops,  it  would  pay  to  take  one  field  of  natural  grass 
land  and  handle  it  in  about  this  way,  and  then  keep 
it  permanently  in  grass,  but  anyone  who  tries  this 
method  must  be  prepared  to  spend  money  and  time 
freely  in  order  to  get  a  good  start.  The  ground 
must  be  thoroughly  fitted  and  made  smooth,  and  a 
good  quantity  of  lime  must  be  used  with  a  heavy 
seeding  and  a  large  application  of  soluble  fertilizer. 


Keeping  a  Field  in  Grass 

How  is  it  best  to  manage  a  piece  of  land  in  order  to 
keep  it  in  permanent  meadow,  if  possible?  This  year 
a  meadow  here  was  in  the  second  year,  and  the  prospect 
for  a  hay  crop  was  not  good;  however,  the  pressure  of 
orchard  work  prevented  our  plowing  and  planting  the 
land  to  another  crop.  So  we  applied  400  lbs.  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  the  acre  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  acid 
phosphate,  one  part  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  one  part  of 
muriate  of  potash.  This  mixture  of  fertilizer  cost  about 
.$10.50  per  acre,  and  I  am  sure  gave  an  increase  of  over 
a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre.  The  hay  is  principally 
Timothy  and  Alsike  clover,  and  there  are  still  poor  or 
thin  spots  in  the  field.  Can  this  field  be  disked  or 
cultivated,  and  grass  seed  sown  this  Summer,  so  that 
the  stand  will  be  improved  for  another  application  of 
fertilizer  next  'Spring?  Also,  what  mixture  of  grass 
seed  would  be  suitable?  C.  W.  W. 

New  York. 

MEADOW  on  good  soil,  well  set  In  grass  and 
well  handled,  should  be  good  for  five  or  six 
years.  The  fact  that  this  fertilizer  gives  an  increase 
of  over  a  ton  to  the  acre  shows  that  the  stand  is 
good.  It  can  be  thickened  up  a  little  by  seeding 
grass  seed  while  the  soil  is  moist  and  scratching 
over  with  a  light  harrow  or  weeder.  We  should  xisc 
equal  parts  of  Timothy  and  Red-top  for  such  seeding 
— quite  thickly  on  the  bare  and  thin  spots.  Then 
scratch  over  at  once  with  spike  harrow  or  weeder. 
It  will  pay  to  use  at  least  one  ton  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  per  acre.  It  can  be  used  at  the  time  of  seeding 
and  scratched  in.  The  limestone  will  help  the 
Timothy  and  keep  down  the  growth  of  some  foul 
stuff  and  weeds.  You  will  need  to  use  fertilizer 
every  year.  The  mixture  you  mention  is  a  good  one, 
but  you  must  use  more  of  it  in  following  years.  In 
a  case  of  this  sort  we  think  it  pays  to  keep  such  a 
field  in  grass  for  six  years  or  even  longer. 


Doing  Things  with  the  Mail 

THERE  are  postmasters  who  get  things  to 
farmers,  and  there  are  others  who  say  to  the 
soil  tillers  “Come  and  get  it,”  even  if  they  get  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  An  Illinois  postmaster  allowed  patrons 
to  go  to  the  end  of  a  route  marked  by  a  telephone 
pole  on  which  at  one  time  there  were  nailed  17  mail 
boxes  belonging  to  as  many  outlying  households. 

There  is  another  postmaster  in  Wisconsin  who  got 
the  United  States  Post  Office  Department  to  run  a 
mail  car  to  the  gateway  of  a  vast  orchard  in  order 
to  take  their  daily  shipments  by  parcel  post.  The 
cars  are  manned  by  efficient  postal  clex-ks,  who  take 
the  packages  at  the  door  of  the  car,  weigh  them, 
adjust  the  postage  rates  and  route  them  to  their 
respective  zones.  We  do  not  knoxv  why  the  first 
postmaster  did  so  little,  but  the  second  mentioned 
official  simply  met  the  demands  of  a  gi’eat  and  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  growing  region.  lie  is  the  postmaster  of 
Sturgeon  Bay,  and  Sturgeon  Bay  is  the  county  seat 
of  Door  County,  which  is  a  peninsula  planted  almost 
wholly  in  young  orchards.  Formerly  the  postoffice 
was  swamped  by  the  sending  of  thousands  of  parcels 


of  cherries  by  mail.  There  was  not  room  to  handle 
the  business,  but  the  postmaster  met  the  situation. 

In  Chicago,  mail  oixler  concerns  have  postal  cars 
run  right  in  their  houses  to  take  away  their  offer¬ 
ings.  It  required  powerful  influence  to  do  that,  but 
this  Badger  postmaster  exei*eised  a  little  common 
sense  and  went  to  the  farmers  with  it.  J.  r,.  graff. 


Precocious  Pullets  and  Auto  Hogs 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  two  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  pullet  eggs,  laid  on  July  4  and  5,  from  chicks 
hatched  March  1,  1921.  I  read  with  great  satisfaction 
the  arguments  regarding  auto  thieves.  Our  method 
employed  here  to  offset  any  tendency  to  thievery  is  to 
put  up  a  couple  of  signs  and  then  unlimber  a  .401 


Mr,  Bar  rah  Discusses  Auto  Dogs,  Fig,  307 


express  rifle,  as  a  shotgun  does  not  burst  a  tire.  All 
stray  dogs,  cats,  etc.,  are  shot  on  sight,  and  a  few  guinea 
hens  in  the  trees  do  for  hawks  and  crows,  so  I  must  say 
to  your  readers,  protect  yourselves,  and  do  not  wait  for 
Albany  to  act  the  part  of  police  on  one’s  farm. 

Long  Island.  A.  F.  barraii. 

N.-Y. — The  eggs  which  Mr.  Barrah  refers  to 
•  came  safely.  They  are  small,  as  would  be 
expected  from  such  young  pullets,  but  they  are  good 
eggs,  and  certainly  indicate  a  precocious  habit  in 
these  pullets.  When  a  pullet  will  come  into  the 
world  on  March  1  and  pi-oceed  to  celebx*ate  the 
Fourth  of  July  with  such  a  display  of  fireworks  she 
certainly  sets  a  fine  example  to  youth. 

A  picture  of  Mr.  Bari-ah  is  shown  at  Fig.  397.  It 
looks  as  if  he  could  handle  an  entire  caidoad  of  auto 
hogs  and  brand  them  properly.  Many  of  our  readers 
would  like  to  see  this  gentleman  in  action  against 
a  carload  of  some  of  the  thieves  who  spread  over 
the  farm,  taking  what  they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 


A  Congregation  of  Rural  Mail  Boxes.  Fig.  398 


It  is  reported  in  the  daily  papers  that  the  American 
Legion  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  have  offered  $250,000  to 
any  soldier  of  the  late  war  who  will  whip  the  present 
champion,  Jack  Dempsey.  Several  young  men  have 
applied  for  the  job.  Mr.  Barrah  seems  to  be  large 
enough  to  fill  the  bill,  but  we  hope  he  will  confine 
his  energies  to  handling  the  auto  hogs. 


July  30,  1921 

Goose  Raising  on  a  Large  Scale 

I  come  to  you  for  some  information  in  regard  to 
raising  geese  on  a  large  scale.  I  would  like  to  start 
next  Spring,  to  raise  1,000  geese,  and  wish  to  know 
how  many  breeders  I  will  need,  method  of  housing,  and 
whether  or  not  to  hatch  with  incubators.  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  pasture  for  grazing ;  also  water.  F.  j 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BELIEVE  F.  J.  is  afflicted  with  a  very  rare  kind 
of  ambition,  which  does  not  trouble  ordinary  mor¬ 
tals.  In  order  to  raise  1,000  Toulouse  geese,  he  will 
need  a  very  large  flock  of  laying  bii-ds,  for  they  only 
average  fi-om  15  to  30  eggs  in  a  yeai-,  which  will  not 
be  all  fertile,  of  course.  It  would  also  depend  very 
much  on  the  success  he  had  in  i*aising  them.  I 
would  say  that  he  should  have  at  least  100  birds 
with  the  required  number  of  ganders.  Many  breed¬ 
ers  advise  a  gander  to  evex*y  goose,  but  others  keep 
one  gander  to  every  two  geese.  If  the  Emhden  are 
the  chosen  bi*eed,  about  twice  the  number  will  be 
necessary  if  he  wishes  to  raise  1,000  young  birds. 
The  Chinese  ai-e  much  smaller  than  the  other  two, 
but  will  about  double  the  egg  production.  They 
will  average  50  or  00  eggs  in  a  year,  so  he  will  need 
to  keep  only  50  or  00  laying  geese.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  only  one  gander  to  about  four  of  these 
geese. 

I  would  suggest  that  he  raise  some  bird  having 
white  plumage,  as  white  feathers  will  bring  about 
half  again  as  much  as  colored  or  mixed  ones,  and 
with  such  a  flock  this  would  be  no  small  item.  Good 
goose  feathers  are  very  hard  to  get  at  the  present 
time.  The  Toulouse  or  Emhden  can  be  made  to 
weigh  about  twice  as  much  as  the  Chinese,  hut  the 
flesh  of  the  Chinese  is  decidedly  superior  to  the 
other  breeds  and  the  cost  of  production  is  not  so 
great.  For  market  purposes  a  good  cross  can  be 
made  with  an  Embden  gander  and  a  White  Chinese 
goose,  but  of  course  those  birds  should  not  be  kept 
for  breeding  purposes.  That  will  give  the  large  size 
of  the  Embden  with  the  early  maturing  qualities  of 
the  Chinese.  In  keeping  so  many  birds  it  would  be 
well  to  buy  the  breeding  stock  early  in  the  Fall  be¬ 
fore  they  choose  their  mates,  and  put  about  a  dozen 
geese  with  the  required  number  of  ganders  in  sepa¬ 
rate  fields,  at  least  until  time  to  shelter  them.  If 
they  could  have  separate  houses  it  would  be  better, 
but  one  might  leg-band  them,  then  separate  in  the 
same  way  in  the  Spring.  That  would  be  considerable 
trouble,  but  would  probably  be  worth  while,  as  they 
are  quite  apt  to  choose  certain  mates  and  x'efuse  to 
notice  the  other  birds.  Consequently  there  would  be 
considerable  loss  from  infertile  eggs.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  with  the  larger  breeds. 

I  would  never  advise  anyone  to  hatch  duck  or 
goose  eggs  in  an  incubator,  although  it  can  be  done. 
The  losses  are  apt  to  be  very  great,  and  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  use  hens  or  geese  after  they 
have  stopped  laying.  The  geese  also  make  excel¬ 
lent  mothers.  If  hens  are  used  for  hatching,  I  like 
best  to  take  the  goslings  from  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  dry,  then  keep  in  a  box  with  a  jug  of  warm 
water  in  the  center  at  night,  and  on  cold  days.  A 
good  warm  brooder  without  a  floor  is  also  good,  but 
do  not  attempt  to  keep  them  on  a  board  floor  for  long 
at  a  time.  Give  plenty  of  finely  chopped  gi’ass  and 
water  to  drink,  arranged  so  they  can  wash  out  their 
eyes  but  cannot  get  wet.  I  like  bread  and  milk  best, 
as  it  seems  to  get  them  started  the  best  of  any  feed 
I  have  tided.  Feed  four  or  five  times  a  day  at  first, 
gradually  lessening  the  feeds  until  by  the  time  they 
are  a  month  or  six  weeks  old,  twice  a  day  is  often 
enough.  At  that  time  feed  principally  cornmeal  with 
bran  and  middlings,  with  some  beef  scraps.  Keep 
grit,  water  and  green  food  always  before  them. 
They  will  live  entirely  on  pasture,  but  that  does  not 
pay  if  the  birds  are  being  prepared  for  mai*ket. 
When  the  weather  becomes  cool,  and  a  few  weeks 
before  it  is  desix*ed  to  sell  them,  confine  in  a  dark¬ 
ened  shed  and  feed  all  they  will  eat  of  coni  and  the 
food  previously  mentioned.  Young  geese  should  be 
marketed  in  October,  as  it  is  much  harder  to  dress 
goslings  in  cold  weather.  When  fattening  geese, 
be  very  careful  not  to  excite  them.  One  attendant 
should  do  the  feeding  in  each  pen,  and  no  strangers 
ever  be  allowed  to  see  the  geese. 

Only  the  simplest  kinds  of  sheds  ai*e  needed  for 
shelter,  as  they  prefer  to  be  out  of  doors  altogether, 
and  should  be  driven  in  on  vexy  cold  nights.  If  the 
building  is  partly  open  on  the  side  it  will  be  quite 
satisfactoxy,  and  should  be  large  enough  so  there 
will  be  no  crowding.  Be  sure  there  is  good  di*ain- 
age,  as  the  birds  must  not  sit  in  the  wet.  A  dirt 
floor  covered  with  straw  is  best,  and  the  roof  of  the 
building  should  of  course  be  tight.  A  dry  place, 
warm  enough  so  they  will  not  freeze  their  feet,  is  all 
that  is  required.  They  will  not  do  well  if  kept  too 
warm.  marie  betts. 

Michigan. 
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Five  Minutes  for  Refreshments.  Fig.  399 


Intercropping  Vegetables  ivith  Fruit.  Fig.  400 


Talks  About  the  Chicken  Business 


I  am  a  person  with  years  of  experience  as  a  geneixxl 
farmer,  and  have  handled  poultry  in  a  small  way.  I 
am  thinking  of  putting  about  $5,000  into  a  poultry 
farm,  and  come  to  you  for  some  advice.  I  wish  a  fair 
statement  as  to  the  profits  and  losses  of  the  business. 
I  met  a  poultryman  in  New  Jersey  who  started  in  for 
himself  10  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  $200.  He 
now  has  a  home  and  business  worth  $8,000  or  $10,000. 
Poultrymen  talk  of  making  $2  to  $4  profit  per  bird  per 
year.  This  is  big  money  for  farming.  Is  it  a  precarious 
business,  in  which  some  make  much  money  and  some 
lose  much?  If  profits  are  large  in  some  cases  the  risks 
are  usually  great.  Just  what  are  the  risks?  Do  you 
think  wre  are  soon  going  to  have  overproduction  of 
poultry  products?  Are  Chinese  eggs  likely  to  swamp 
the  American  market?  As  to  location,  is  the  sand  and 
pine  region  of  Ocean  County,  N.  J.,  any  better  adapted 
to  growing  poultry  than  regions  of  heavier  soils?  _  If 
not,  why  are  so  many  poultrymen  located  in  that  region, 
which  iooks  so  barren?  Are  there  sections  of  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Southwestern 
Connecticut  where  poultrymen  are  just 
as  successful  as  in  Ocean  County? 

L.  T.  A. 


ADVISING  a  man  whom  one  does 
not  know  about  investing  $5,000 
in  a  new  business  is  a  rather  ticklish 
matter.  Keeping  poultry  on  a  large 
scale  is  quite  a  different  matter  from 
keeping  the  usual  farmer’s  flock. 

The  first  thing  I  would  advise  is  to 
spend  some  time  and  money  in  visiting 
some  large  poultry  plants  that  have 
been  running  successfully  for  a  number 
of  years.  Better  yet,  spend  a  month 
working  on  one. 

A  profit  of  $2  to  $4  per  bird  has  been 
possible  in  the  last  few  years  because 
of  the  extra  high  prices  of  eggs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  flush  times  succeeding  the  Civil 
War  the  highest  price  I  obtained  for 
eggs  was  00  cents  per  dozen.  They 
have  been  a  dollar  a  dozen  and  more 
up  here  in  the  Connecticut  hills,  that 
price  being  paid  to  the  farmer  at  his 
door  by  egg  collectors.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  consumer  had  to  pay.  But 
with  fair  success,  and  in  ordinary 
times,  a  profit  of  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
bird  can  reasonably  be  expected,  if  he 
has  a  good  laying  strain  of  birds. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first 
importance.  I  know  of  a  man  who 
started  in  the  poultry  •business.  Tie 
wanted  the  best  stock  that  could  he 
obtained,  so  he  bought  of  "whose  stock 
won  first  premiums  at  all  the  poultry 
shows.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they 
had  scarcely  laid  eggs  enough  to  pay 
for  the  feed.  The  breed  was  White 
Leghorns.  But  near  him  was  an  old 
farmer  whose  White  Leghorns  had 
made  a  fat  profit.  They  had  high  tails 
and  other  bad  things  from  the  show 
standpoint,  but  they  were  good  layei’s. 

This  man  hatched  all  his  chicks  the 
next  year  from  that  old  farmer’s  eggs, 
and  then  he  made  a  fair  profit,  and 
kept  on  in  the  poultry  business. 

Not  so  much  depends  on  the  breed ; 
there  ai*e  good  layers  in  nearly  all  the 
breeds.  But  one’s  market  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  If  white  eggs  command  a  pre¬ 
mium  in  that  market,  then  a  breed 
laying  white  eggs  is  to  be  preferred. 

Answering  another  question,  I  would 
say  yes,  it  is  a  “precarious  business” — 
for  the  man  who  does  not  understand  it. 

About  the  greatest  risk  is  disease. 

If  roup  gets  into  the  flock,  good-by  to 
profit.  The  experienced  poultryman 
notices  the  first  case,  and  removes  it ; 
the  amateur  does  not  see  it  until  half 
the  flock  are  affected.  A  glance  at  the 
droppings  will  often  reveal  things  that 
a  look  at  the  birds  does  not  show. 

The  kind  of  henhouse  used  will  contribute  its  part 
toward  success  or  failure,  though  some  men  seem  to 
be  able  to  keep  fowls  successfully  in  any  kind  of  a 
house.  Houses  holding  1,500  birds  in  one  flock  have 
been  successfully  used,  but  with  smaller  units  there 
is  much  less  risk  from  disease.  I  could  write  for  an 
hour  and  touch  only  a  small  part  of  the  little  things 
that  conti'ibute  to  success  in  the  poultry  business. 

No,  I  do  not  think  we  are  soon  going  to  have  over¬ 
production  of  poultry  products. 

Chinese  eggs  (in  my  judgment)  will  never  cut 
much  figure  in  the  American  market.  Their  use  will 
be  mainly  in  cake-making  in  bakeries,  as  our  infer¬ 
tile  eggs  from  incubators  are  now  used. 

A  sandy  location  is  not  unfavoi-able,  principally 
•because  it  is  drier.  A  wet,  swampy  or  moist  location 
is  unfavorable. 


I  have  never  been  to  Vineland,  N.  J.,  but  I  think 
that  is  in  the  sandy  section  of  New  Jersey,  and  also 
that  it  is  the  greatest  poultry  section  in  the  State. 
Southwestern  Connecticut  has  many  farms  well 
adapted  to  poultry  keeping.  Up  here,  in  Northern 
Connecticut,  on  the  very  top  of  a  hill,  800  feet  above 
sea  level,  there  are  two  successful  poultry  farms, 
keeping  over  a  thousand  birds  each,  and  a  half  mile 
away,  on  lower  gi'ound,  two  other  poultry  farms,  the 
only  breed  kept  being  White  Leghorns.  The  extra 
cold  Winter  of  a  year  ago  touched  20  degx*ees  below' 
zero.  It  was  hard  on  Leghorns,  and  did  decrease 
the  egg  production  temporarily,  but  they  quickly 
resumed  when  the  cold  spell  passed. 

Farther  down  the  hill,  toward  the  railroad  station, 
a  New  York  man  started  a  poultx*y  plant.  He  went 


necessary  because  of  potato  scab.  Would  Sweet  clover 
sown  the  first  week  in  August  on  plowed  sod  ground 
make  sufficient  growth  by  the  middle  of  the  following 
May  to  make  it  worth  While  to  plow  under  for  potatoes? 
IIow  much  lime  should  be  used  to  get  a  good  catch? 
How  would  it  be  to  sow  Sweet  clover  in  with  Winter 
rye  as  a  nurse  crop?  What  iv,tes  of  seeding  would  you 
recommend  with  Sweet  clover  alone,  or  with  rye  and 
Sweet  clover?  What  do  you  consider  the  value  of  a 
fair  crop  of  Sweet  clover  per  acre  as  compax'ed  with 
barnyard  manure?  g.  C. 

Cortland  Co..  N.  Y. 

MOST  certainly  you  can  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
your  soil  (without  the  use  of  manure)  by 
using  green  crops  and  chemicals.  No  one  can  tell 
positively  yet  how  much  gi'owth  the  Hubam  clover 
will  make  when  seeded  as  late  as  August.  This 
clover  has  not  been  known  long  enough  to  enable  us 
to  work  out  all  its  possibilities.  We  seeded  some  on 
July  11.  and  shall  continue  to  seed  up 
to  the  middle  of  August  to  learn  how 
much  growth  it  will  make.  For  late 
seeding  we  advise  the  use  of  rye  with 
it — aboxxt  three  pecks  of  rye  and  10  lbs. 
of  Hubam  to  the  aci*e.  We  should  ex¬ 
pect  the  Hubam,  seeded  eai*ly  in 
August,  to  make  about  2  ft.  of  growth 
before  Winter,  while  the  rye  will  live 
over  and  make  a  full  growth  in  Spring. 
This  should  mean  the  equivalent  of 
eight  to  10  tons  of  manure.  It  is  not 
yet  surely  known  whether  the  Hubam, 
late  planted,  will  live  thi-ougli  the  Win¬ 
ter.  If  it  will,  we  shall  have  in  this 
combination  of  i\ve  and  Hubam  a  won¬ 
derful  cover  crop  to  hold  the  land 
through  the  Winter.  We  wish  there 
could  be  thousands  of  experiments 
with  Hubam  this  Fall. 


to  the  city  with  his  family  for  the  Winter,  leaving 
the  poultry  in  charge  of  a  16-year-old  farmpr  boy. 
That  boy  sold  over  $1,000  worth  of  eggs  in  six  weeks 
from  000  hens. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  give  no  better  advice  than  to 
start  small  and  grow  up  to  the  $5,000  plant.  The 
“man  with  $200”  had  to,  and  it  was  to  his  benefit. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Hubam  Clover  For  Late  Manurial  Crop 

I  have  read  with  peculiar  interest  of  the  value  of 
Sweet  clover,  variety  ITubam,  for  a  manurial  crop,  and 
wonder  if  I  could  possibly  work  it  into  my  system  of 
farming.  Mine  is  a  dairy  farm,  but  do  not  want  to 
keep  stock  if  I  can  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  any 
other  way.  Soil  is  stony  loam,  and  needs  lime  to  grow 
Red  clover,  but  as  my  specialty  is  growing  certified  seed 
potatoes  I  do  not  care  to  use  any  more  lime  than  is 


Cleaning  Out  A  Well 


An  old  dug  well  on  my  farm  was 
sealed  by  the  authorities  as  a  typhoid 
carrier.  Would  another  well  (dug) 
necessarily  be  a  typhoid  carrier,  provided 
it  was  properly  and  regularly  cleaned 
( which  the  first  one  was  not  by  previous 
owners)  ?  Driven  wells  cost  $5  per  foot, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  how  far  I  would 
have  to  go  prevents  me  from  having  one 
driven.  Is  the  water  from  a  driven  well 
any  less  liable  to  contamination  from 
underdrainage  than  a  dug  well?  Would 
not  a  dug  well,  propei-ly  taken  care  of,  be 
just  as  safe?  H.  R.  w. 

New  York. 


THJE  danger  from  underdrainage  is 
the  same  in  the  case  of  both  dug 
and  driven  wells — they  both  draw  their 
supply  from  the  same  source.  A  di’iven 
well,  however,  is  not  so  much  exposed 
to  surface  water  contamination  or  to 
the  washing  of  dirt  into  it  through  a 
leaking  well  platform  as  is  a  dug  one, 
and  is  to  be  pi-eferi’ed  on  this  account. 
A  dug  well  should  have  the  upper  few 
feet  of  the  cui'bing,  or  lining,  laid  in 
watertight  cement  and  canned  well 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
ground  level  should  then  be  made  to 
slope  away  in  all  dii’ections  from  the 
well,  thus  preventing  surface  water 
from  entei’ing  the  well  mouth.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  watertight  well  platform 
should  be  provided.  A  concrete  slab 
makes  a  good  one.  A  leaky  plank  plat¬ 
form  permits  the  dirt  carried  to  it  by 
the  feet  of  men  and  animals  to  be 
washed  into  the  Avell  by  the  waste  and 
drip  from  the  pump  and  by  heavy  rains. 

If  the  well  ixpon  your  farm  contains 
typhoid  organisms,  it  is  because  it  is 
being  contaminated  by  human  dis- 
charges  from  some  soui’ce.  This  source 
should  be  found  and  removed.  If  that 
is  impossible,  the  use  of  the  well  should 
be  discontinued,  but  a  new  one  should 
not  be  dug  where  it  will  be  subject  to  the  same  con¬ 
tamination.  If  the  old  well  is  believed  to  be  dan¬ 
gerously  near  a  privy  vault  or  cesspool,  a  new  one 
may  be  dug  at  a  safe  distance  from  such  possible 
source  of  contamination.  Just  what  this  distance 
is  in  any  given  case  is  rnoi’e  or  less  a  matter  of 
guesswork,  since  the  coui*se  of  undergx’ound  waters 
i.s  seldom  definitely  known.  As  the  dii'ection  of  the 
undeig round  currents  is,  in  general,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  surface  water,  a  well  should,  if  possible, 
be  located  upon  higher  ground,  or  above,  any  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  contamination,  and  should  be  as  far 
away  from  danger  as  possible.  Several  hundred 
feet  from  a  cesspool  or  privy  vault  receiving  human 
discharges  is  not  too  far. 

The  mere  cleaning  of  a  well  would  not  remove 
typhoid  organisms  if  these  were  reaching  it  from 
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some  outside  source.  The  well  would 
quickly  become  contaminated  again.  The 
practical  way  to  guard  wells  from  con¬ 
tamination  is  to  locate  them  upon  higher 
ground  than  the  dwelling  house,  bairns, 
etc.,  which  they  serve,  when  this  is  pos¬ 
sible  and,  in  any  event,  as  far  as  practi¬ 
cable  from  privy  vaults  and  cesspools. 
They  should  then  be  guarded  against  sur¬ 
face  water  .contamination,  as  suggested 
above..  The  direction  of  underground  cur¬ 
rents  of  water  cannot  be  changed,  but 
any  well  can  be  protected  from  its  source 
of  greatest  danger — the  access  to  it  of 
unfiltered  surface  water  and  the  washing 
into  it  of  dirt  carried  to  the  well  plat¬ 
form  from  unknown  sources  and  dis¬ 
tances.  A  driven  well  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
preferred,  but  a  dug  well  is  often  the 
only  practicable  one.  M.  B.  P. 


SALES  FOR  MAY,  1921 

Fluid  milk  sold  to  dealers.  .  $4,830,502.99 
Sales  from  plants  operated 
by  the  Association  : 


The  disposition  of  the  milk  handled  by 
the  Association  in  its  own  plants  was  as 
follows : 


Hubam  Clover  Seeded  in  Corn 

Do  you  advise  seeding  the  new  Hubam 
clover  in  the  corn  at  the  last  working, 
about  the  last  of  July,  as  cover  crop  for 
turning  in  next  year?  Crimson  clover 
has  failed  to  amount  to  anything  in  our 
section  ;  we  used  to  have  it  as  fine  as  I 
ever  saw,  but  for  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  it  has  failed.  H.  B. 

Virginia. 

We  would  advise  it  only  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  No  one  knows  yet  just  how  to  use 
this  Hubam  clover  to  best  advantage.  It 
is  an  annual,  or  one-season  crop,  and  does 
not  usually  live  through  the  Winter,  as 
the  old-fashioned  Sweet  clover  does.  It 
might  work  out  like  Crimson  clover,  but 
that  is  not  at  all  sure.  If  the  Crimson 
does,  not  succeed  we  should  use  rye  and 
vetch  in  the  corn. 


Butter  . 

Fluid  and  skim- 

$128,541.95 

milk  . 

107,303.88 

Cream  . 

38,853.12 

Plain  condensed 

20,712.47 

Sweetened  cond. : 

Cases  dom . . . 

4,581.45 

Cases  export . 
Evaporated : 

13.00 

Cases  dom .  .  . 

28,025.15 

Cases  expoi’t. 

2,817.00 

Skim-milk  p’der 
Whole  milk  p’der 
Sweetened  skim 

45,650.42 

condensed  . .  . 

810.27 

Pot  cheese . 

24.18 

Buttermilk  .... 

834.37 

Cheese . 

Casein  . 

46,112.06 

Ice  cream  mix’e 

2.919.02 

Miscellaneous  . . 

742.04 

Trouble  with  Sweet  Peas 

Can  you  give  me  some  information 
about  sweet  pea  disease?  My  sweet  pea 
vines  seem  to  rot  or  mildew  just  where 
they  come  out  of  the  ground,  causing  the 
vines  to  wilt  and  die.  I  have  watered 
them  regularly  once  or  twice  a  week,  as 
they  seemed  to  need  it,  and  have  applied 
nitrate  of  soda  about  once  a  week  (dis¬ 
solved  in  water)  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  ounce  to  two  rods  of  drill.  Has  this 
anything  to  do  with  it?  Also,  what 
causes  sweet  pea  buds  to  blast?  I  have 
a  row  of  early  and  of  late-flowering 
varieties  side  by  side,  and  each  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  care.  The  early-flowering 
ones  blossom  well,  but  on  the  late  varie¬ 
ties  the  buds  seem  to  blast  and  practi¬ 
cally  no  blossoms.  The  only  difference  at 
all  in  the  two  rows  is  that  the  late 
varieties  are  much  thicker,  as  the  seeds 
come  up  better.  C.  C.  C. 

Tolland,  Mass. 

Your  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  has  been 
injudicious,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
much  of  the  trouble  with  your  sweet  peas 
results  from  this,  combined  with  the 
weather  conditions  of  the  present  season. 
The  blasting  and  dropping  of  buds  is  due, 
among  other  causes,  to  too  much  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizer,  but  it  also  results  from 
adverse  weather  conditions  and  irregular 
supply  of  moisture. 

Mildew  often  affects  the  stems,  and 
this  may  be  your  trouble,  but  the  condi¬ 
tion  you  describe  may  also  be  aided  by 
the  nitrate.  The  only  liquid  fertilizer  we 
would  care  to  apply  to  .sweet  peas  is  weak 
manure  water  during  the  flowering  per¬ 
iod,  and  if  the  soil  is  properly  prepared 
beforehand  we  would  rather  trust  to  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  and  a  mulch  of  lawn 
clippings  than  to  tLe^e  liquid  applica¬ 
tions.  Another  thing  that  often  causes 
trouble  with  sweet  peas  is  watering  that 
is  not  copious  or  regular.  If  water  is 
given  at  all,  it  should  be  plentiful.  Like 
Dahlias,  more  good  results  are  obtained 
from  constant,  cultivation  than  from  an 
irregular  water  supply,  which  may  cause 
interruptions  to  normal  growth. 


Controlling  Plum  Curculio 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  take  care  of 
a  good  plum  tree  that  has  a  fine  growth, 
but  every  year  as  the  plums  are  about 
1%  in.  long  they  turn  purple  and  fall  off? 
This  tree  is  in  a  sunny  place  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  garden  on  a  hill  J.  S. 

Brewster,  N.  Y. 

The  dropping  of  frun.  from  the  plum 
tree  is  probably  caused  through  injury 
from  the  plum  curculio.  This  is  a  beetle 
or  weevil  which  attacks  plums,  cherries, 
peaches  and  apples.  The  adult  beetle  lays 
eggs  under  the  skin  of  the  fruit  and  then 
makes  a  crescent-shaped  slit  underneath 
the  egg  cavity,  leaving  the  eggs  in  a  flap 
of  the  flesh.  These  characteristic  punc¬ 
tures  or  crescents  are  readily  found  on 
the  infected  fruit.  Both  plums  and  cher¬ 
ries  tend  to  drop  off  after  curculio  injury, 
many  times  not  a  fruit  being  left  on  the 
trees. 

The  old  method  of  control  was  to  shake 
the  trees  or  “jar”  them  with  a  mallet,  the 
pests  falling  into  a  sheet  spread  for  the 
purpose.  Now,  especially  in  the  North, 
arsenate  of  lead  spray  is  being  used  at  the 
rate  of  2%  lbs.  to  50  gals,  of  water.  One 
application  is  made  directly  after  the 
petals  fall,  another  about  two  weeks  later. 
Old  rubbish,  ‘stone  fences  and  brush 
should  be  cleaned  up,  as  the  beetles  live 
over  Winter  in  such  places.  T.  H.  t. 


Class  1 
Class  .2 
Class  3 
Class  4 
Class  4 


Butter 

Cheese 


3,433,136  lbs.  .07% 
4,486,269  lbs.  .09% 
4,959,747  lbs.  .10% 
11,551,938  lbs.  .23% 
25,250,245  lbs.  .51% 

49,681,335  lbs. 


427,940.38 


Total  sales,  May,  1921..  $5,264,443.37 

At  the  close  of  business  on  May  31  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Association  was 
as  follows : 

ASSETS 

Cash  in  banks .  $32,340.82 

Cash  in  banks  to  retire  cer¬ 
tificates  and  mortgages..  54,640.23 

Accounts  receivable .  4,992,386.18 

Bonds  ( Liberty )  Auburn .  .  850.00 

Bonds  (Liberty)  customers’ 

security  .  600.00 

Bonds  (Liberty)  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  Inc .  30,000.00 

Subscribers  to  certificates 

unpaid  .  54.576.93 

I’lants  and  equipment .  1,482,041.72 

Cans  .  79,835.36 

Patents  and  Trade-Marks. .  4,834.00 

Inventories .  412,840.73 

$7,144,945.97 

LIABILITIES 

Due  members  for  milk....  $4,732,700.33 
Reserve  for  interest  on  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness, 

mortgages . .  11,439.92 

Reserve  to  retire  certificates 
of  indebetedness,  mort¬ 
gages.  provide  working 
capital  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  reserves,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  interests  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  .  286,697.62 

Reserve  for  sales  losses. . . .  579.57 

Certificates  (full  paid)..,.  1,013,002.52 

Accounts  payable  .  306,486.35 

Notes  payable  .  173,754.39 

Mortgages  payable  .  108,600.00 

Bonds  payable .  50,000.00 

Contracts  payable .  365,866.67 

Subscriptions  .  95,818.60 

$7,144,945.97 

OPERATIONS  FOR  JUNE,  1921 

During  June  37,212  members  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  pooling  of  proceeds.  Of  this 
number  29,370  delivered  milk  to  863 
plants  operated  by  dealers,  and  7,842  de¬ 
livered  to  100  plants  operated  by  the 
Association. 

Reports  from  dealers  operating  863 
plants,  buying  from  and  100  plants  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Association,  show  that  the 
total  amount  of  milk  handled  during  the 
month  of  June  at  all  plants  reported  was 
459,518,227  lbs.  This  amount,  as  you 
will  understand,  is  the  total  amount  that 
was  delivered  to  all  plants  operated  by 
pooled  and  unpooled  League  members, 
and  by  non-League  members. 

Of  this  amount  there  was  delivered  to 
plants  operated  by  the  dealers  from 
pooled  members  231,606,424  lbs.  of  milk, 
which,  added  to  49,681,335  lbs.  of  milk 
handled  in  the  plants  operated  by  the 
Association,  makes  a  total  quantity  of 
pooled  milk  for  the  month  of  June  281,- 
287,759  lbs.,  or  61  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  milk  delivered  to  plants  pur¬ 
chasing  from  or  operated  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Of  all  the  milk  handled  in  the  plants 
operated  by  the  dealers  who  are  report¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  plants  owned  by  the  As¬ 
sociation,  the  percentages  of  the  whole 
utilized  under  our  different  classifications 
was  as  follows : 

Class  1  . 182,052,355  lbs.  39% 

Class  2  .  96,788,524  lbs.  22% 

('lass  3  .  57,698,955  lbs.  12% 

Class  4  Butter...  59,189,248  lbs.  13% 

Class  4  Cheese. . .  63,789,145  lbs.  14% 

459,518.227  lbs. 

Of  all  the  pooled  milk  handled  in  the 
plants  operated  by  the  dealers  who  are 
reporting,  and  in  the  plants  owned  by 
the  Association,  the  percentages  of  the 
whole  utilized  under  our  different  classi¬ 
fications  was  as  follows : 


The  average  price  that  will  be  received 
for  all  grade  B  milk  at  the  200-mile  zone 
testing  3  per  cent  of  fat,  including  both 
that  sold  direct  to  dealers  and  that  han¬ 
dled  in  the  plants  operated  by  the  As¬ 
sociation,  will  amount  to  approximately 
$1,455. 

(Note.— Any  variation  from  the  above 
Stated  price  is  due  to  grade,  butterfat, 
freight,  hauling  and  other  established 

differentials.) 

The  total  administrative  expense 
covering  both  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association  amounts 

per  100  lbs.  to . 021 

Deduction  is  being  made  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  local  Leagues  to 
cover  local  expenses,  per  100 

lbs.  . . 002 

Deduction  is  being  made  and  is  be¬ 
ing  credited  to  our  advertising 
fund  to  the  amount  per  100  lbs. 

of . 007 

Deduction  is  being  made  to  create 
insurance  fund  to  cover  losses 
created  by  uncollectible  accounts 
and  other  losses . 005 


Total,  including  administrative 
covering  Dairymen’s  League, 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association,  locals  and  advertis¬ 
ing  amounts  per  100  lbs.  to . 035 

Credited  to  certificate  of  indebted¬ 
ness  account  and  for  which  on 
April  25,  1922,  a  certificate  of 
indebtedness  bearing  6%  inter¬ 
est,  and  maturing  in  five  years, 
be  delivered  to  the  member,  oer 

ioo  lbs . :..  .10 

Cash  payment  on  account  on  July 
25  to  cover  deliveries  during  the 
month  of  June,  per  100  lbs....  1.32 

1.455 


Legal  Questions 


Legal  Difficulty  with  Farm  Tenant 

I  have  had  my  farm  rented  to  a  tenant 
on  shares  for  the  last  four  years,  without 
a  written  agreement.  When  he  moved 
on  my  farm,  four  years  ago,  had  at  least 
10  tons  of  hay  in  excess  of  what  was 
needed  to  feed  his  stock  till  harvest,  and 
the  bargain  was  that  this  hay  belonged 
to  me  and  could  not  be  used  without  my 
permission.  I  kept  the  hay  in  storage  in 
the  barn  till  such  time  as  there  might  be 
a  short  crop,  and  I  would  permit  feeding 
it.  There  has  teen  no  shortage  so  far, 
but  my  tenant  failed  to  house  all  the  hay 
that  was  grown.  He  sometimes  would 
mow  down  the  grass  and  leave  it  rot  on 
the  field,  and  used  my  hay  without  my 
permission,  and  fed  it  excessively,  so  that 
the  cows  spoiled  a  good  bit  of  it.  Now 
he  is  going  to  move  away,  and  used  up 
all  the  feed,  so 'that,  I  am  compelled  to 
buy  feed  for  the  next  tenant.  Under  the 
law.  can  I  hold  him  responsible  for  using 
my  hay  and  leaving  his  crop  to  decay  and 
burn  it  on  the  field,  as  he  used  to  do?  In 
1919  he  mowed  a  field  of  14  acres,  hauled 
a  few  loads  in  the  barn,  and  was  caught 
in  a  rain,  so  ho  left  the  balance  in  the 
field.  When  he  wanted  to  plow  the  sod 
for  wheat  he  set  fire  to  it  and  burned  it 
up.  This  i«  robbing  me  and  the  farm. 
Last  Winter  he  had  more  cattle  than  is 
allowed.  t.  s.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  your  tenant  has  violated  the  terms 
of  his  lease  and  has  failed  to  care  for 
the  crops  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  as 
good  husbandry  would  require,  you  no 
doubt  have  an  action  against  him.  As 
to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable 
to  commence  action  depends  entirely  upon 
the  financial  responsibility  of  the  tenant. 
Probably  your  whole  trouble  is  caused  by 
your  failure  to  draw  a  writen  contract 
or  agreement.  It  would  seem  safe  to 
say  that  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten,  where 
there  is  a  dispute  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant,  the  difficulty  may  be 
traced  to  the  failure  to  draw  a  written 
contract.  No  matter  how  small  the  farm 
(hat  is  being  leased,  both  landlord  and 
tenant  will  find  the  few  dollars  they  will 
be  required  to  spend  to  have  a  lease 
drawn  well  invested.  n.  t. 


Class  1 
Class  2 
Class  3 
Class  4 
Class  4 


Butter. 

Cheese. 


.104.322,028  lbs. 
.  55,943,252  lbs. 
.  33,801,995  lbs. 
.  39,216,211  lbs. 
.  48,004,273  lbs. 

281,287,759  lbs. 


Retroactive  Increase  in  Rent 

A  neighbor  of  mine  on  a  farm  has  it 
by  the  year,  and  pays  rent  for  six  months, 
sometimes  for  eight  months,  and  some- 
37%  times  for  four  months,  according  to  how 
20%  much  money  he  has.  The  last  rent  was 
12%  paid  until  January  1,  1921.  and  the  land- 
14%  lord  came  in  April  and  told  them  that 
17%  he  had  raised  the  rent,  starting  with  Jan¬ 
uary-  Had  he  right  to  notify  them  in 
January  or  in  April?  Last  year  this 


July  30,  1921 

neighbor  paid  rent  until  February,  1920, 
at  $20  a  month.  In  May  the  landlord 
said  that  he  would  raise  the  rent,  starting 
the  month  of  March.  Could  the  landlord 
raise  rent  at  that  time?  This  year  it  is 
raised  to  $25  a  month.  h.  m. 

New  York. 

Your  neighbor  should  be  more  familiar 
with  the  old  adage,  “Bite  me  once,  shame 
on  you  bite  me  twice,  shame  on  me.”  I 
should  have  thought  his  experience  in 
1920  would  have  been  sufficient  to  put 
him  on  his  guard  for  the  year  of  1921. 
In  absence  of  some  agreement  the  land¬ 
lord  could  not  step  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  and  raise  the  rent  for  preceding 
months.  If  there  was  a  written  contract 
or  lease,  your  question  could  not  arise. 
If  your  neighbor  intends  to  continue  ou 
the  farm,  he  would  better  have  a  lease 
drawn  afc  once.  If  the  landlord  is  un¬ 
willing  to  sign  the  lease,  the  tenant  would 
better  move. 


Foreclosure  of  Chattel  Mortgage 

Suppose  a  landlord  has  a  mortgage 
upon  the  stock  and  tools  of  his  tenant. 
If  he  foreclosed  would  the  tenant  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  leaving  the  farm  if  he  could  not 
pay  or  if  he  could  not  buy  others  to  work 
the  farm?  What  procedure  is  necessary 
to  foreclose  ?  w.  R.  L. 

New  York. 

A  tenant  would  not  be  justified  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  farm  of  his  landlord  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  landlord  has  obliged  him  to  pay 
a  debt  that  was  due.  If  the  tenant  has 
no  stock  and  tools  to  work  with,  no  doubt 
an  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the 
landlord  whereby  the  tenant  might  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  responsibility  of  the  lease, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  be 
very  useful  on  the  farm. 

A  mortgagee  under  a  chattel  mortgage 
may  foreclose  by  bringing  an  action 
therefor,  or  if  he  can  obtain  peaceable 
possession  of  the  mortgaged  property  he 
may  do  so  and  sell  the  same,  after  giving 
due  notice  of  sale,  and  if  any  money  re¬ 
mains  after  satisfying  the  mortgage  and 
the  expenses  of  sale,  he  must  pay  this 
over  to  the  mortgager.  N.  T. 


Redeeming  Land  Sold  for  Taxes 

A  man  had  124  acres  of  unseeded  land. 
It  was  sold  for  taxes;  authorities  did  not 
let  him  know  anything  about  it.  Holder 
supposed  the  taxes  were  paid.  Is  there 
any  way  to  get  it  back?  F.  c.  R. 

Ascertain  from  the  officer  making  the 
sale  if  the  period  for  redemption  has  ex¬ 
pired.  If  it  has  not,  you  may  redeem  by 
paying  the  amount  of  tax,  interest  and 
expense  of  sale. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  am  still  getting  letters  from  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  It.  Ni.-Y.  about  the  kudzu 
vine.  After  what  I  have  said  and  what 
the  editor  has  said,  I  cannot  see  that  fur¬ 
ther  notes  on  kudzu  are  needed  just  now. 
It  seems  to  me  that  its  greatest  value  is 
to  make  pasturage  on  uncultivable  rocky 
hillsides  and  similar  waste  places.  If 
anyone  would  realize  how  it  can  spread 
they  have  only  to  look  at  my  big  plant 
with  about  100  runners  starting  off  on  a 
sneak.  On  these  I  use  a  verge  cutter 
every  few  days  to  head  them  off  from  the 
garden.  One  man  in  North  Carolina  says 
that  half  an  acre  of  kudzu  keeps  his  cow 
well.  In  the  North  it  will  probably  die 
down  to  the  ground  in  W  inter.  Here  it. 
lives  6  ft.  above  ground,  where  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  at  will.  It  is  of  value  as 
pasture,  but  do  not  trust  to  the  mower 
unless  you  want  it  to  spread. 

The  boll-worms  are  as  usual  attacking 
the  tomatoes,  but  as  soon  as  the  sweet 
corn  is  getting  large  enough  to  eat  they 


ley.  Later  I  will  transplant  a  lot  into  a 
frame  for  Winter  use,  and  it  will  run  to 
seed  early  enough  to  give  me  all  the  seed 
needed  to  sow  next  Spring.  I  do  not  see 
much  use  for  it.  but  there  would  be  a  row 
daily  in  the  kitchen  if  there  were  no 
parsley. 

The  great  tomato  crop  of  the  Peninsula 
seems  to  be  almost  one  of  the  past  indus¬ 
tries.  Whether  it  will  ever  revive  is 
doubtful.  It  was  always  a  source  for 
Autumn  cash,  rathe  rthan  profit  to  most. 

A  Florida  concern  is  sending  out  circu¬ 
lars  advising  the  planting  of  blueberries 
everywhere,  and  stating  that  it  is  found 
that  truck  crops  can  be  grown  between 
the  plants.  I  sent  one  of  their  circulars 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  planting  in  cultivated  land 
would  fail,  as  has  been  shown  in  New 
Jersey.  The  reply  was  that  one  man  in 
Florida  has  made  a  success  with  the  tall 
huckleberry  on  suitable  land,  and  this 
company  is  simply  sending  out  plants  of 
all  sorts  of  Yaceiniums  from  the  swamps, 


Dr.  Massey  and  His  Tomato  Plants 


Fig.  401  shows  the  most  recent  picture 
of  our  popular  contributor,  Dr.  W.  F. 
Massey  of  Maryland.  He  stands  with 
his  hand  on  the  stake  on  which  the  to¬ 
mato  vine  is  twining.  Near  him  is  the 
County  Agent  of  Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 
This  is  the  way  tomatoes  are  trained  to 


single  stems.  Some  of  them  are  making 
10  to  20  fruits  each.  They  are  Bonny 
Best.  Dr.  Massey  says  his  crop  is  later 
than  usual,  as  rodents  destroyed  the  early 
crops.  There  should  have  been  ripe  fruit 
by  June  15,  but  this  year  they  are  just 
ripening  at  the  middle  of  July. 


will  take  to  the  corn  and  let  the  tomtaoes 
alone.  A  little  calcium  arsenate  dusted 
on  the  silks  might  stop  them  if  it  would 
not  interfere  with  the  pollination  of  the 
stigmas.  I  think  I  shall  try  a  few  select¬ 
ed  ears.  Though  we  are  now  having  an 
abundance  of  rain  and  hot  corn-growing 
nights,  there  are  still  evidences  of  the 
work  of  the  drought.  A  field  of  cucum¬ 
bers  right  across  the  road  began  to  set 
cukes  in  the  dry  weather,  and  they  were 
mainly  nubbins.  Since  the  rains  set  in 
they  have  improved,  but  I  notice  at  every 
picking  they  get  more  second-class  than 
they  do  of  No.  1  hampers.  The  growers 
are  now,  however,  getting  fair  prices  for 
cucumbers.  Cantaloupes  are  very  late. 
Mine  in  the  garden  are  as  early  as  any, 
or  earlier  than  most  of  the  fields,  and  are 
now  no  larger  than  my  fist.  The  most 
complete  failure  in  the  drought  was  made 
by  the  string  beans  outside  the  irrigation 
reach.  They  tried  to  make  some  beans, 
but  made  little  pods  an  inch  long,  and 
the  whole  of  the  plants  simply  faded  out. 
Some  planted  since  the  rains  are  up  and 
flourishing.  I  sowed  a  row  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  cabbage  without  marking  it,  and 
cuy  old  jobber  cleaned  out  the  asparagus 
bed  next  the  row  and  raked  the  Chinese 
seed  so  that  the  row  is  now  above  ground 
and  broadcast.  As  they  are  easily  trans¬ 
planted,  this  will  only  give  me  better 
plants,  as  they  will  not  be  crowded. 
This  Chinese  plant,  that  looks  like  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  cabbage,  makes  a  fine 
substitute  for  lettuce  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  but  for  the  prolonged  drought  it 
would  have  been  ready  for  use  now  that 
the  lettuce  is  bolting  to  bloom.  “Don’t 
forget  the  parsley,  for  last  pear’s  plants 
will  be  soon  running  to  seed.”  This  is 
what  I  hear  every  season,  and  this  Spring 
I  sow'ed  a  row  nearly  50  ft.  long  under 
the  Skinner  pipe,  and  there  is  no  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  kitchen  of  lack  of  pars¬ 


and  the  department  has  no  confidence  in 
them  whatever.  An  invitation  was  given 
me  to  examine  the  blueberry  experiment¬ 
ing  grounds  the  department  has  near 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  where  some  remarkable 
seedlings  have  been  produced.  A  friend 
who  was  there  in  the  fruiting  time  told  me 
that  they  are  really  getting  blueberries 
nearly  as  large  as  a  cherry.  I  hope  to  see 
them.  w.  F.  MASSET. 


Troubles  from  Trespassers 

Last  Summer  we  were  much  annoyed 
by  the  playing  of  baseball  on  the  grounds 
of  a  Summer  hotel  just  opposite  our  cot¬ 
tage  in  the  country.  The  foul  batted 
balls  often  came  flying  over  in  our  front 
yard,  making  it  dangerous  for  us  to  be 
there.  Also  the  Summer  boarders  persist¬ 
ed  in  sitting  on  our  lawn,  in  front  of  the 
house,  watching  the  game.  They  made  a 
good  deal  of  noise  and  left  papers  and 
other  rubbish  around.  Although  we  had 
“Keep  off”  signs  up,  they  utterly  ignored 
them.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  new 
trespass  law  protects  us  from  these  an¬ 
noyances,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way?  Will 
you  please  explain  what  signs  should  be 
put  up,  how  large,  how  far  apart,  etc.? 

MBS.  L.  E. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  letters  like 
the  above,  and  they  present  difficult  prob¬ 
lems.  To  one  who  prefers  quiet  and  an 
orderly  life,  such  scenes  are  very  objec¬ 
tionable.  There  is  genuine  danger  to 
women  and  children  from  these  batted 
balls.  The  players  are  often  irresponsible 
people  who  break  down  fences  or  shrubs 
and  do  other  damage.  Such  ball  playing 
becomes  a  genuine  nuisance.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  effective  steps  are  taken  to  stop 
the  nuisance  the  neighbor  who  does  this 
will  incur  the  hostility  of  the  players  and 
boarders. 

The  new  trespass  law  refers  to  hunters 
or  fishermen  who  come  on  the  laud  with¬ 
out  permission  and  take  game  or  show 
that  they  are  after  it.  This  new  law,  or 
amendment,  would  not  affect  such  a  case 
as  is  here  discussed,  but  the  owner  has  a 


right  to  prevent  such  trespass.  No  one 
has  the  right  to  make  use  of  her  property 
or  to  come  upon  it  without  her  permis¬ 
sion.  We  should  first  notify  the  boarding 
house  keeper  that  no  trespass  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  on  the  ground.  State  definitely 
the  case  of  sitting  on  the  lawn  and  run¬ 
ning  in  after  balls.  Then  put  up  signs  at 
least  one  foot  square  on  the  line  so  that 
these  boarders  cannot  help  seeing  them. 
Make  these  signs  plain  and  simple,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following : 


Keep  Off  the  Premises. 

This  is  private  property.  No 
trespassers  or  outsiders  are 
permitted  here  except  by  per¬ 
mission. 


Before  you  start,  see  the  constable  or 
sheriff  and  make  sure  that  they  will  sup¬ 
port  you.  If  you  start  this  plan  you  must 
carry  it  out  to  the  limit,  for  if  you  put  up 
these  signs  and  promise  punishment,  and 
then  fail,  you  will  never  have  any  peace. 

Self-shelling  Lima  Beans 

Last  year  I  raised  some  small  Lima 
pole  beans  called  “South  Carolina  Sieva 
beans.”  Before  they  were  ripe  the  weath¬ 
er  acted  as  if  a  frost  would  come,  and 
someone  said  the  frost  would  ruin  the 
beans  unless  they  were  pulled  and  kept 
from  freezing  until  cured.  When  dry, 
they  were  picked  from  the  vines  without 
shelling  and  stored  over  Winter.  When 


Un  shell  and  Self-shelled  Beans.  Fig.  £02. 

the  hot  dry  weather  came  this  Summer 
they  were  placed  on  a  canvas  out  in  the 
sun,  on  a  very  dry  day,  and  it  soon 
sounded  like  corn  popping.  The  beaus 
that  had  been  taken  green  stuck  to  the 
pods  in  shelling  by  hand,  and  were  re¬ 
moved  with  some  effort,  but  the  dry  hot 
weather  coiled  the  pods  more  effectually 
than  the  proverbial  ram’s  horn,  and  re¬ 
moved  the  beans  from  the  pods. 

Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.  e.  w.  allis. 

B.  N.-Y. — Two  of  these  pods  are  shown 
at  Fig.  402,  one  unshelled,  the  other  as 
the  heat  curled  it. 


Rigger  Potato  Profit^ 


The  man  below  added  almost  25% 
to  his  potato  crop  by  harvesting  with 
a  “Farquhar  No.  1”  Elevator  Digger. 

It  digs  clean,  avoiding  cutting,  while 
the  potatoes  are  conveniently  rowed. 
Adjustable  to  varying  conditions, 
light  draft  and  amply  strong  through¬ 
out,  insuring  long,  efficient  service.  • 

“Farquhar  Special  Elevator”  is  a 
ball  bearing  equipped  digger,  for 
either  horse  or  engine  drive.  Our 
“Success  Junior”  is  a  Walking  Dig¬ 
ger  of  national  renown  for  the  small 
grower. 

Farquhar  Digger  Catalogue  giving- 
full  details,  free  on  request. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box230,  York,  Pa. 

We  also  manufacture  Engines  and 
Boilers,  Tractors,  Sawmills,  Threshers, 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  and  Farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Ask  for  literature. 


MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5'/2%  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
lincoin-Ailiance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $1 15,000 


Wholesale  Prices 

on 

Pipe  and  Fittings 

Save  money  on  all  standard  water 
or  steam  pipe  and  fittings.  Our 
prices  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  less 
than  you  pay  elsewhere. 

We  not  only  save  you  money  on 
pipe,  fittings,  valves  and  faucets, 
but  also  on  pulleys,  belting,  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  etc. 

Before  you  buy,  send  for  our  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  b-.  ,  supplies  from  us 
for  their  plants. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Feed  the  body  well 

Right  food  for  the  body  is 
more  important  than  ^ight 
fuel  for  the  engine. 

Grape  =Nuts 

is  a  scientific  food, containing  all 
the  nutriment  of  wheat  and  malt¬ 
ed  barley.  Grape  =Nnts  digests 
easily  and  Quickly,  builds  toward 
health  and  strength  —  and  is 
delightful  in  flavor  and  crispness 

" There's  a  Reason  for  GrapeNuts 
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Lackawaxen — in  fact  the  whole  of  Pike  farmer,  they  are  never  idle.  As  soon  as 


County,  Pa. — has  as  its  big,  staple  crop, 
Summer  boarders.  Not  raising  any  of 
them  myself,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
quote  the  present  prices,  but  they  should 
•  he  high,  for  Summer  boarders  are  scarce 


the  fishing  season  is  over  the  crab  season 
begins;  when  the  crab  season  is  over  the 
oyster  is  ready,  and,  believe  me,  oyster 
dredging  in  the  Winter  is  a  man’s  size 
job.  Have  you  ever  eaten  a  real  fresh 


this  year. ^  There  really  is  no  big,  care;  oyster  out  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay?  If 
-  -  -1  J  i-  you  have  not  you  have  missed  something. 

Kent  Co.,  Md.  w.  s.  hoover. 


fully  tilled  general  farm  within  miles  of 
this  section.  We  are  in  the  mountains. 
What  little  produce  there  is  is  sold  to  the 
boarding  houses  and  hotels.  There  is  no 
market  system.  If  Bill  Jones  drives  up 
to  the  hotel  nearest  his  place  with  a  load 
of  vegetables  he  always  finds  that  the 
hotel  is  stocked  up  with  the  very  things 
he  has  on  his  wagon,  but  will  take  his 
load  at  a  very  low  price.  lie  sells  it. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Because  he  and  his 
crew  made  their  way  through  a  sea  of 
Then  the  following  day  the  hotel  runs  burning  oil  to  save  the  crew  of  the  Brit¬ 


ish  tanker  Mirlo  after  that  vessel  had 
been  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine, 
August  16,  1918,  Capt.  Allen  Midgett  of 
Coast  Guard  Station  179  is  to  receive  a 
gold  medal  from  the  King  of  England. 
Coast  Guard  Station  179  is  located  near 
Wimble  Shoals,  N.  C. 

One  fireman  may  die,  two  others  are  in 
a.  serious  condition  in  St.  Vincent’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  more  than  50  others  were  over¬ 
come  as  a  result  of  inhaling  fumes  from 
a  fire  in  a  five-story  building  at  345 
Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  occupied  by 
the  Phoenix  Cheese  Company.  The  fumes 
from  the  burning  cheese  affected  the  fire¬ 
men  seriously.  Damage  is  put  at  $50,000. 

The  main  building  of  the  Western  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  wrecked, 

_ _ a  dozen  smaller  buildings  connected  with 

10c  a  quart,  delivered.  Eggs  are  selling  the  institution  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
now  for  50c  a  dozen.  Several  of  us  are  14  persons,  nine  of  them  convicts,  were 


short  of  something  and  sends  down  to  Bill 
Jones  for  it;  he  names  a  price  way  above 
the  market,  and  the  hotel  pays  it  because 
of  the  emergency.  So  goes  the  see-saw. 
The  only  produce  shipped  from  this  sta¬ 
tion  is  eggs.  I  have  never  seen  a  crate 
of  poultry  shipped.  The  Summer  vis¬ 
itors  eat  all  the  culls  from  the  local 
flocks  and  all  of  the  broilers.  The  eggs 
go  to. retail  customers,  most  of  them,  with 
occasionally  a  case  to  a  commission  house 
when  the  supply  exceeds  the  retail  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  impossible  to  check  these  re¬ 
tail  sales..  The  casual  sales  to  commission 
houses  bring  poor  returns,  as  no  care  is 
given  to  selection  or  grading.  Milk  and 
eggs  come  nearer  to  holding  a  staple  price 
than  any  other  produce.  Milk  from  the 
small  herds — two  to  five  cows — sells  at 


cups  to  be  known  as  “The  Ayrshire  Cat¬ 
tle  Breeders’  Association  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  cups,”  to  all  fairs  in  New  England 
offering  $1,000  or  more  in  premiums  for 
Ayrshires,  to  be  awarded  to  the  exhibitor 
winning  most  money  in  the  Ayrshire 
classes  on  animals  bred  by  himself. 

The  annual  Field  Day  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  Station  will  be  held  at 
the  Mt.  Carmel  Field  on  Wednesday,  Au¬ 
gust  31.  The  growing  of  seed  corn  and 
the  general  subject  of  corn  production 
and  the  comparative  yield  of  different  va¬ 
rieties  will  be  the  main  topics  of  discus¬ 
sion,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  with  corn  now  being  grown 
on  this  field. 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  Eastern  Summer  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  home  of  W.  S.  Teator,  Upper 
Red  Ilook,  on  Wednesday,  August  17. 
This  will  be  a  one-day  meeting,  with  bas¬ 
ket  picnic  on  the  lawn.  A  program  is  be¬ 
ing  arranged. 

The  annual  field  day  of  Massachusetts 
vegetable  growers  will  be  held  at  the 
Market  Garden  Field  Station  on  August 
3.  The  Massachusetts  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  will  hold  its  annxial 
Summer  meeting. 

What  About  $12  Hay 

Buyers  have  been  among  the  farmers 
offering  $12  for  hay,  and  a  dealer  from 
New  York  was  also  around,  but  didn’t 
make  any  offer.  He  talked  very  discour- 
agingly  as  to  the  hay  market.  Now  in 
regard  to  hay  there  is  but  very  little  left 
in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  as  the  1920 
crop  was  very  light.  A  good  many  fann- 
ers  were  compelled  to  buy  for  their  own 
needs,  and  I  believe  there  is  but  little 
left  in  the  country,  take  it  as  a  whole 
One 


year  with  another,  there  is  only 

trying  to  start  flocks  of  White  Leghorns,  injured  July  18  when  the  1,135  prisoners  t^,e  .demand>  !)Ut 

but  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  any  interest  in  stated  a  riot  and  attempted  to  over-  mC^Lrs  to  ^et  it  at  their  own  price 

Co-onerafive  fowl  hlivins»  find  tur<r  moAnf.  Tlmver  Hie  and  ocogno  T'Kn  nlnn  _  n°y  uOn  C  consider  tne  03 


co-operative  feed  buying  and  egg  market¬ 
ing,  so  it  is  a  hard,  up-hill  road.  T.  A.  p. 


power  the  guards  and  escape.  The  nine 
convicts  injured  were  shot  by  city  police, 
county  detectives  and  prison  guards  while 
attempting  to  fight  their  way  to  liberty. 

July  18  two  big  tanks  of  asphalt  ex¬ 
ploded  at  the  plant  of  the  Warner-Quin- 


The  Maryland  Fish  Farmers 

Probably  some  of  the  inland  farmers,  _ _ _ _  _ _ 

readers  of  The  R.  N.Y.,  would  like  to  lan  Asphalt  Company,  Linden,  N*.  J.  ^The 
know  where  so  many  fish,  fresh  and  salt,  resulting  fire  burned  for  more  than  24 
come  from,  that  they  see  m  the  markets  hours,  and  the  loss  is  estimated  at  $3,- 
and  country  stores.  I  am  a  farmer  on  000,000.  This  estimate  includes  the  de¬ 


expense  the 
farmer  goes  to  for  seed,  labor  of  himself 
and  family,  fire  insurance,  taxes,  wear 
and  equipment  and  a  16-hour  day  of  hard 
labor,  and  then  he  is  not  sure  of  a  crop. 
It  is  a  chance  whether  he  gets  one  or  not. 
Does  the  buyer  consider  that  the  farmer 
is  the  backbone  of  the  country?  If  the 
farmers  stopped  their  business  a  yea"  the 
whole  country  would  have  to  stop.  If  he 
cannot  make  any  improvements  or  buy 
machinery,  what  can  the  rest  of  the  world 
do?  Why  not  get  together  and  organize 
and  make  our  prices,  like  all  other  busi¬ 
ness,  and  then  we  will  get  somewhere? 
As  it  is  now  they  have  our  nose  on  the 
grindstone  and  make  us  do  the  turning, 
too.  g.  A.  KNOX. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Free  from  noxious  weeds  and  of  high 
germination 

Experiment  Station  Bulletin  says:  "Hairy  Vetch 
hardly  lias  an  equal  as  a  land  improver.  If  seeded 
early  it  will  provide  considerable  grazing  and 
help  out  the  winter  forage  question.” 

Write  for  more  information  on  this  crop.  Also 
quotations.  Prices  down  to  pre-war  level. 

©„  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

84  Sixth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 

GRAPE  VINES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 
CONCORD.  CATAWBA,  MOORES  EARLY,  NIAGARA  and  WOR¬ 
DEN.  Selected  1-year-old  vines,  the  best  size  for 
vineyard  planting.  We  grow  Grape  Vines  in  large 
numbers,  and  can  fill  your  order,  large  or  small. 
Our  vines  are  first-class  and  t.rue-to-name.  WRITE 
FOR  PRICES.  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES  Box  1  Selbyville,  Delaware 


SEED  WHEAT 

10  BIG  YIELDERS.  Smooth  and  bearded- 
hardy— reliable.  Cleaned  clean.  Priced  right. 
Samples  and  catalog  free. 

A  H  HOFFMAN  Inc  LANDISVILLE  LANCASTER  CO  PA 


SEED  WHEAT-" Leaps  Prolific” 

a  beardless  variety  of  the  most  productive  wheat 
grown.  Nice  recleaned  seed— grown  on  my  own  farm, 
for  $2.25— 5  bushel  lots  or  more.  Loss  quantity, 
$3.50  po"  1)U..  I1’,  j.  B.  Sellorsvilie.  Free  sample. 
No  ciir.roe  on  bags.  EDWIN  A.  SGUOER,  Sellersviile,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  C\l!- 
BAGE,  KALE,  KOIIL  RABI,  BEET,  PEPI-VR,  PARSLEY 
PLANTS.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  l.  SQBIRES,  Good  Ground,  N  T. 


Per  100  800 

Cabbage..  ....  .80  .80 

Cauliflower...  .<15  ¥2.00 

Celery . 60  1,60 

Leading  Varieties.  Catalog  free. 


SENT  BY  EXPRESS 
OR  PARCEL  POST 

1,000  6, 000  or  more 

#1.26  #1.10 
8.60  8.00 
2.60  2.00 
0.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  K.  1. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

“  NORTHWEST  ”  brand— hardiest  strain— vigorous 
growers.  2  other  hinds.  Samples  free.  Ask  for  free 
booklet  on  Alfalfa  Culture. 

A  B:  HOFFMAN  Xno  LANDISVILLE  LANCASTER  CO  PA 


Hardly  PererunnaS  FlowerPlants 

GAILLARDfA,  SHASTA  DAISY,  ANCHUSA,  BEILIS  DAISY  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK,  CANTERBURY  BELLS.  FOXGLOVE.  COLUMBINE 
SWEET  WILLIAM,  Al.YSSUM,  BOCCONIA,  CENTAUREA.  CORE¬ 
OPSIS,  DELPHINIUM  or  LARKSPUR,  HIBISCUS,  GYPSOPIIILA 
ORIENTAL  POPPY,  ICEI  ANO  POPPY,  15c  each;  $1  dozen- 
$5.50  hundred,  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


Vegetable i and  Flower  gt^^ousfcS 


Chesapeake  Bay  Fishermen  and  Their  Catch 

the  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  aiul  have  struction  of  18  asphalt  tanks,  16  crude 
opportunities  to  see  the  big  fishing  that  is  oil  stills.  33  oil  tanks  and  12  gasoline 


carried  on  in  the  bay.  The  shores  are 
rented  to  the  fishermen  by  the  owners  of 
the  farms,  and  there  is  one  fishing  camp 
after  another  along  the  water  front. 


tanks.  The  brick  structures  swept  and 
destroyed  by  the  burning  oil  include  a 
two  story  office  building  and  administra¬ 
tion  building,  the  chemical  and  physical 


Quite  a  lot  of  people  from  the  city  research  laboratory  of  the  plant,  the  pow- 
visit  t  the  camps  in  Spring  and  Summer,  er  house,  drum  shop  aud  tool  shop.  The 

wooden  dock  was  burned  to  the  water’s 
edge  and  six  tank  cars  on  the  railroad 
siding  were  destroyed. 

Charging  that  the  directions  of  the  Sec- 
.  ,  .  .  retard  of  the  Treasury  issued  to  customs 

eat,  and  what  a  jolly  crew  they  are.  By  collectors  aud  agents  on  July  8,  1921 

daylight  they  are  in  their  big  power  boat,  relative  to  seizure  and  retention  of  aleo- 

headed  for  the  nets.  On  arrival  at  the  bolic  liquors  billed  for  trans-shipment  at 

nets  (which  are  known  as  pound  nets),  American  ports  contemplates  a  violation 


which  is  a  trip  of  a  lifetime  to  anyone 
who  has  never  seen  anything  of  this  kind. 
After  spending  the  night  at  the  camp  the 
captain  will  call  his  crew  at  4  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  What  a  breakfast  they  will 


the  work  begins.  The  nets  are  a  large 
heart-shaped  affair,  with  a  funnel  ■which 
acts  as  a  trap,  and  when  the  fish  go  in 
they  cannot  get  out.  Also  there  is  a  wing 


of  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  especially  the 
Trade  Treaty  of  1871,  the  Anchor  Line, 
Henderson  Brothers, _  Limited,  a  British 


of  netting  stretched  through  the  water  steamship  company,  July  19  filed  in  Unit- 


from  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  for  about 
200  yards  that  leads  the  fish  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  funnel. 

To  get  the  fish  out  of  the  net,  the  net 
is  let  down  at  one  corner  and  several 
men  will  go  inside  the  net  in  a  small  boat, 
such  as  you  see  in  the  picture,  and  will 


ed  States  Court  a  bill  in  equity.  The 
steamship  company  asks  for  an  order  re¬ 
straining  George  W.  Aldrich,  Collector  of 
Customs,  from  putting  the  ruling  into 
effect  at  New  York. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  will 


begin  to  haul  the  net  up  ou  the  boat  to  hold  its  Summer  meeting  at  the  New  York 
drive  the  fish  to  one  side  of  the  net  so  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Gen- 
that  the  crew  in  the  power  boat  can  dip  eva  on  Wednesday,  August  3.  A  short 
them  out  with  a  large  hoop  net,  holding  program  has  been  arranged  to  include  ad- 


shipped  to  the  city,  where  they  are  iced  the  station  grounds  and  nearby  orchards 


by  the  commission  men  who  handle  them, 
and  are  reshipped  all  over  the  country. 
The  surplus  herring  are  taken  ashore, 
where  the  fishermen  have  a  packing  house 
where  they  are  cut  and  cleaned  and  cured 


_  The  Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  England  have  selected  the 
first  Wednesday  of  November  in  each 
year,  beginning  in  1922,  to  hold  an  an¬ 
nual  sale  of  high-class  Ayrshire  cattle. 


in  big  vats  of  salt  brine,  then  packed  in  This  association  offers  four  premiums  of 
barrels.  Thousands  of  barrels  are  packed  $50  each,  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  roll  of 
every  year  and  sold  to  city  wholesale  honor  record  made  in  the  two-year-old 
houses  that  sell  them  to  the  retail  mer-  three-year-old,  four-year-old  and  mature 
chants,  so  you  see  the  fisherman  has  a  35- 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  27-29 — Farmers’  Week  and  Poul¬ 
try  Convention,  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

August  2 — “Every  Farmer  and  His 
Family”  Picnic,  Sandusky,  O. 

August  2-5 — International  Baby  Chick 
Association.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

August  3 — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

August  9-13 — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Seattle,  Wash. 

August  17 — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Eastern  Summer  meeting, 
at  home  of  W.  S.  Teator,  Upper  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 

August  17 — Ohio  Horticultural  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  Orchard  Heights  Farm, 
Ashland,  O. 

August  16-19 — Annual  Farmers’  and 
Homemakers’  Week,  New  Hampshire  Col¬ 
lege,  Durham,  N.  H. 

August  29-September  3 — Ohio  State 
Fair,  Columbus. 

August  31 — Aumial  Field  Day,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Field,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

September  5-19 — West  Virginia  State 
Fair,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

September  5-11 — Indiana  State  Fair, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

September  11-17 — Kentucky  State  Fair, 
Lousiville.  Ky. 

September  12-17— New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

October  8-15 — National  Dairy  Show, 
Hamline,  Minn. 

November  1-5 — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

November  23-25 — American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  annual  convention,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Beware  of  This  Thief 

I  desire  to  caution  my  brother  farmers 
to  look  out  for  a  tramp  who  pretends  to 
be  in  search  of  work.  He  secured  a  place 
on  a  State  road  job  near  here,  and  came 
to  our  home,  desiring  us  to  board  him,  at 
least  until  pay  day,  and  we  took  him  in 
until  he  could  find  another  place  to  board. 
He  was  with  us  for  five  days,  and  during 
pocketbook  with  about 
pocketbook,  con- 
suit  of  clothes, 
much  more  he 
took,  do  not  yet  know,  as  we  find  the 
house  was  ransacked  from  top  to  bottom. 
He  also  stole  my  watch,  worth  $25.  lie 
is  quite  a  youngish-looking  fellow,  combs 
his  hair  straight  back,  and  has  lost  one 
upper  tooth  on  the  right  side  next  to  the 
eye  tooth.  j.  a.  s. 

Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


J  DL.l.  For  August  and  Fall 
I  Hams  Planting.  Pot  grown 
and  runner  plants 
that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE,  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB,  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS, 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  i  lnntlng.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

Str  awlberry  riaixts 

Pot-grov/n,  summer-bearing,  83.60  per  100.  Progressive 
and  Howard  17,  84  60.  GEORGE  AIKEN,  Bos  M.  Putney,  Vermont 

Tobacco  Dust  *  Fertilizer 

Nicotine  wit)  Kill  oil  Aphle  and  Insects 
GOOD  FERTILIZER  FOR  CORN*  WHEAT  AND  GRASS 

C’HAB,  E.  E1XI80N,  Box  487,  Wnyuenboro,  Virginia 

PEACH  TREE  BORERS 

Kill  them  with  KRYSTAL-GAS 

How  ie  the  time.  See  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bulletin  No.  796. 
Write  for  Circular. 

HOME  PRODUCTS  INC.  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Wood  Ashes  ^1'cdo’.rs^S,Va8 

TV.  H,  Ill'll I)Y  _ Swarthmore,  Pa. 

MORJUJCE  Writefor^prices.8  *** 

CIDER  Mi  DLLS  Bo'/ in'  PHELPS,’ N  Y*. 


CORN 


HZiRUFQTFH  cuts  and  piles  on  har 
RiHnvLoun  venter  or  wimows  .Man 
und  hors©  cuts  and  shocks  equal  Corn 
Binder. Sold  In  every  state  Only  |2fi  with 
fodder  ttefntf  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  iiurvoBtev.  Procest)  Harvester  Co-,  Safina,  Kansas 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  Horse  cuts 
two  rows.  Carries  to  shock.  Big  Labor  saver. 

Pays  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Worked  by  1,  2 
or  8  men.  No  twine.  No 
danger.  Can’t  be  beat 
for  silage  catting. 
|)Free  trial.  We  also 
make  Tile  Ditchers. 
Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 

H.  BENNETT  &.  CO,  Westerville,  Ohio 


Member  of  the  touring  company  :  “My 


-  ,  .  as  5  classes  finishing  production  between  July  good  lady,  the  last  place  I  stayed  at  the 

c£nt,  as  Wv!  as  farmer.  Some  1,  19-1,  and  Juiy  1,  1922,  owned  by  a  landlady  wept  when  I  left.”  Landlady: 

of  the  fishermen  have  as  much  as  $20,000  resident  of  New  England,  who  must  be  “Well,  I  ain’t  going  to.  I  wants  iny 
invested  in  nets  and  boats,  and,  like  the  the  breeder  of  the  animal.  It  also  offers  money  in  advance.”— Tit-Bits. 


iimimuiu 


The  Farmer  | 

i  Builder  | 

By  B„  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  ,4  P.ractica:(  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 

~  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

fat  saie  by  S 

NEW-YORKER  1 

“  333  West  SOtXa  Street,  New  York  ~ 


7h*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Homemade  Flypaper 

Can  you  tell  us  of  some  sticky  stuff  to 
put  on  old  newspapers  to  prepare  a  home¬ 
made  flypaper?  Flypaper  would  cost  a 
fortune  this  .Summer  to  do  the  work  well. 

Virginia.  F. 

In  times  past  we  have  printed  the 
recipe  for  this  mixture,  as  follows :  You 
will  need  something  stiffer  than  news¬ 
paper  for  a  body : 

“The  makers  do  not  say  exactly  what 
they  use.  but  a  very  similar  substance  can 
be  made  by  melting  equal  parts  of  rosin 
and  rape  oil  together,  with  good  stirring, 
and  adding  about  a  third  of  the  weight  of 
a  thick  turpentine.  So  much  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  oil  and  rosin  that  you 
will  have  to  ‘cut  and  try’  till  you  hit  a 
mixture  that  is  just  right  when  cold.  It 
may  be  coated  on  the  paper  with  a  wide 
brush  when  warm.  The  manufacturers 
use  a  coating  machine,  of  course.” 

“Every  farmer  can  make  his  own. sticky 
flypaper  at  a  very  low  cost  by  boiling  to¬ 
gether  3y2  ounces  each  of  boiled  linseed 
oil  and  molasses  and  1  lb.  of  rosin,  and 
after  a  proper  thickness  has  been  at¬ 
tained,  spreading  it  with  a  brush  on  heavy 
manila  paper.  The  paper  should  be  in 
large  sheets,  and  after  spreading  the  mix¬ 
ture  on  one-half  of  the  sheet  it  may  be 
folded  over.  This  should  be  stored  in  a 
cool  place.” 


Lacing  Leather 

How  is  “rawhide”  lace  leather  pre¬ 
pared?  Gan  I  make  it  at  home?  R.  J.  i>. 

Windsor,  Vt. 

The  best  information  at  hand  tells  us 
that  belt  lacing  leather  is  cleaned,  de- 
baired,  bated  and  plumped  as  usual,  then 
given  a  very  light  tanning  and  then  very 
thoroughly  treated  with  oil.  It  is  really 
an  oil-tanned  leather.  The  oil  tanning 
process  previously  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
by  C.  O.  Ormsbee  will  work  all  right  on 
a  small  scale,  hut  of  course  you  must  pick 
out  a  naturally  strong  hide  to  start  with. 


the  interior  of  the  earth,  but  the  lowest 
mines  have  shown  a  uniform  rise  of  tem¬ 
perature  the  farther  down  they  got.  Fig¬ 
uring  proves  that  the  earth  is  more  rigid 
than  steel,  and  the  rate  of  travel  of  earth¬ 
quake  waves  tends  to  prove  that  it  is  of 
uniform  quality  inside.  But  the  deepest 
known  wells  tell  us  little  about  the  real 
state  of  affairs. 


Tooth  Powders  and  Pastes 

What  are  tooth  powders  and  tooth 
pastes  made  of?  c.  w.  H. 

New  York. 

Practically  the  same  things.  A  paste 
is  merely  a  powder  fixed  up  to  be  used 
from  a  tube.  The  basis  of  practically 
all  of  them  is  “precipitated  chalk,”  which 
is  merely  an  artificial  chalk  or  limestone 
made  from  a  lime  salt  and  a  carbonate. 
To  this  is  added  an  abrasive,  which  may 
be  very  finely  powdered  stone  of  some 
sort,  but  which  is  very  frequently  a  form 
of  quartz  known  as  “diatomaceous  earth.” 
This  is  the  wrong  name  for  it,  but  it 
was  given  in  the  early  days  of  micro¬ 
scopy,  and  seems  likely  to  stick.  It  is 
really  composed  of  the  quartz  shells  of 
little  animals  which  lived  ages  ago  in  the 
seas  where  dry  land  now  is,  and  flour¬ 
ished  in  countless  numbers  and  probably 
for  very  many  years.  The  same  sort  of 
animals  live  in  the  sea  and  fresh  water 
today,  and  have  the  same  quartz  instead 
of  lime  skeletons.  Where  these  old  seas 
were  we  now  find  great  beds  of  these  hits 
of  quartz,  which  are  hard  and  rather 
angular.  This  is  purified  and  used  for 
various  fine  polishing  work;  a  well-known 
brand  of  silver  polish,  for  instance,  is 
nothing  but  this  earth  From  10  to  25 
per  cent  of  this  earth  is  added  to  the 
chalk,  and  also  usually  a  little  powdered 
soap,  which  should  be  the  best  quality 
and  very  finely  ground.  Some  harmless 


and  refre'shing  flavor  is  then  added.  If 
it  is  more  or  less  of  a  germ-killing  flavor 
it  is  all  the  better,  and  the  whole  mass 
well  mixed  and  sifted.  It  is  then  packed 
for  the  retail  trade. 

Tooth  pastes  are  nothing  but  the  pow¬ 
der  with  some  gummy  matter,  packed  in 
a  thin  tin  tube.  But  when  you  come  to 
pick  out  the  proper  gummy  matter  to 
use  you  find  considerable  trouble.  People 
do  not  care  for  a  non-soapy  tooth  paste, 
and  the  soap  will  slowly  interchange  with 
the  precipitated  chalk,  and  the  paste  will 
harden  in  the  tube.  Glycerine  will  slow 
this  action,  but  not  stop  it.  One  con¬ 
cern  uses  quite  a  little  specially  denatured 
alcohol,  and  avoids  the  trouble  that  way. 
Others  put  in  as  little  soap  as  they  dare 
and,  hope  for  the  best.  Another  fluid 
portion  is  the  result  of  cooking  starch 
in  glycerine,  the  so-called  “glycerite  of 
starch,”  and  this  works  very  well  indeed. 
Gum  tragacanth  is  frequently  used,  and 
a  little  sugar  is  often  present,  since  the 
essential  oils  used  will  prevent  spoilage. 

A  tooth  powder  can  be  easily  made  by 
any  one  who  will  mix  well,  say  a  pound 
of  prepared  chalk,  two  to  four  ounces 
diatomaceous  earth  (sold  under  various 
names),  two  ounces  powdered  orris  root 
(to  help  hold  the  flavor)  and  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  cloves,  or  oil  of  eucalyptus,  or 
oil  of  thyme,  or  oil  of  wintergreen.  or  a 
mixture  of  them,  and  sift  the  stuff  eight 
or  10  times  through  a  fine  sieve.  An 
ounce  or  so  of  powdered  sugar  may  be 
added  and  two  ounces  of  powdered  soap 
if  you  can  get  a  good  article.  But  mak¬ 
ing  a  tooth  paste  calls  for  considerable 
skill  and  some  powerful  stirring  machin¬ 
ery,  and  we  do  not  advise  the  amateur 
to  try  it. 


Resting  Razors 

It.  is  a  positive  fact  that  some  razor 
blades  laid  aside  for  a  time  will  become 
sharper  just  the  same  an  they  would  by 
a  good  honing  done  without  loss  of  time. 
I  have  had  it  happen  in  my  experience 
under  circumstances  that  leave  no  room 
for  question  as  to  the  fact.  Needless  to 
say,  I  was  puzzled  until  I  saw  the  ex¬ 
planation,  which  I  will  give  you,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  is  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory.  If  you  use  a  thin- 


edged  razor  for  some  time,  sharpening  it 
only  with  the  u«e  of  a  strop,  there  is  de¬ 
veloped  a  very  fine  wire  edge,  hardly  visi  ¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye,  but  plainly  shown 
by  a  good  magnifying  glass.  This  curled- 
over  edge  becomes  oxidized  off  if  the  razor 
is  not  used  for  some  time,  and'  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  then  in  good  shape  for  the  strop 
again.  The  above  has  reference  cmly  to 
a  thin  razor  of  fine  steel.  If  you  think  C 
am  incorrect  kindly  set  me  straight  in  the* 
matter.  JOHN  MARSHALL. 

Washington.  D.  C. 


Soap  from  Peanut  Oi9 

I  have  several  gallons  of  peanut  oil 
which  have  been  permeated  with  tho 
fumes  of  gasoline.  How  can  I  make  it 
into  soap?  w.  j.  m 

We  have  spent  quite  a  little  time  ex 
perimenting  in  the  hope  that  we  could 
give  you  a  method  which  would  turn  this 
otherwise  useless  oil  into  good  soap,  but 
we  are  forced  to  tell  you  that  we  do  not 
think  that  you  can  make  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  soap  from  the  oil  by  itself.  Tho 
trouble  is  that  there  is  relatively  too  much 
of  the  softer  acids,  and  even  a  soda  soap 
made  with  as  little  water  as  possible  i.<« 
pretty  soft.  That  does  not  mean  that  it 
Is  “soft  soap” ;  that  term  signifies  a  pot¬ 
ash  soap,  but  that  it  is  physically  too 
pasty.  You  can  go  ahead  and  make  it 
into  soap  by  the  method  already  given, 
and  you  will  get  something  which  will  'bo 
a  true  soap,  but  it  will  not  be  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  use,  because  it  will  wash  away 
so  fast.  Your  better  plan  will  be  to  add 
at  least  au  equal  weight  of  the  very  best 
beef  suet — rendered,  of  course — and  a 
pound  or  two  of  cocoanut  oil,  which  you 
will  get  at  a  fancy  price  under  the  name 
“nut  butter,”  but  that  is  your  only  source, 
in  all  probability.  Then  make  the  mixed 
fats  into  soap  by  any  good  method,  either 
the  one  we  have  given  or  the  one  which  is, 
we  presume,  printed  on  the  label  of  the 
lye  you  use.  Perfuming  homemade  soap 
is  always  a  difficult  matter,  especially  as 
it  is  usually  a  little  alkaline,  which  tends 
to  kill  the  better  flavors.  Oil  of  spike 
lavender,  if  you  can  get  it,  is  usually  as 
stable  as  anything,  but,  whatever  you 
use,  do  not  add  it  till  the  soap  is  so  cool 
that  you  can  just  barely  stir  it  in. 


Formula  for  Hektograph 

What  is  the  formula  for  a  hektograph? 

Sloansville,  N.  Y.  N.  M. 

The  formulas  differ  a  little;  in  general 
one  part  of  gelatin  or  good  glue  is  plump¬ 
ed  in  cold  water  and  the  excess  water 
poured  off.  The  mass  is  then  dissolved  by 
hent  in  from  four  to  six  parts  of  glycer¬ 
ine.  Sometimes  a  little  sugar  is  added. 
Much  depends  on  the  grade  of  glue  used; 
it  pays  to  get  the  best.  Often  barium 
sulphate,  which  you  can  get  at  a  paint 
store  under  the  name  “permanent  white,” 
is  added.  It  is  said  that  a  little  pure 
soap  added  gives  a  better  and  more  easily 
cleaned  surface.  You  may  be  clever 
enough  to  get  this,  shaved  or  scraped,  to 
dissolve  in  the  hot  mixture.  The  Sum¬ 
mer  formulas  have  a  little  more  glue 
than  the  Winter  ones,  and.  in  any  event, 
add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  or.  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  smelly,  carbolic  acid,  to 
prevent  decay.  So  much  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  glue  and  glycerine  that  you 
have  to  use  some  judgment  as  to  exact 
proportions. 


Fireproof  Roof  Paint 

Is  there  any  preparation  with  which 
one  can  paint  a  shingle  roof  to  make  it 
fireproof  to  the  extent  of  being  safe  from 
sparks  from  a  neighboring  fire?  C.  N. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 

No.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to  make  it 
slow-burning,  and  this  is  apt  to  lead  to 
a  sense  of  security  which  is  quite  unjus¬ 
tified  by  the  facts.  More  than  that,  a 
roof  is  often  exposed  to  the  solvent  ac¬ 
tion  of  what  is,  practically,  distilled 
water,  so  any  coating  has  to  be  removed. 
There  are  paints  which  can  be  used,  usu¬ 
ally  with  a  water-glass  base,  which  is 
changed  to  a  comparatively  insoluble 
lime  or  magnesium  silicate  in  use.  There 
are  also  “asbestos”  paints  where  the  fire- 
resisting  property  of  the  asbestos  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the 
oil  medium  to  catch  fire.  Botli  of  these 
sorts  of  paint  will  have  to  be  bought,  as 
they  need  a  power  mill  to  mix  them 
properly.  We  doubt  if  anything  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  paint  will  give  real  security. 


Central  Heat  and  Cold  Well  Water 


“Talk  of  the  Town” 

“Did  you  ever  ride  so  comfortably ?” 
“Could  you  tell  when  you  crossed  the 
tracks?”  “I  looked  at  the  oil  gauge  at  200 
miles — apparently  we  didn’t  use  any.” 
“I  averaged  over  27  miles  to  the  gallon 
that  last  trip — sand  and  mud  most  of  the 
way.” — You  hear  it  everywhere.  All 
America  is  talking  of  this  astonishing 
Overland — and  America  is  proud  of  it  too / 


America’s  low  cost  car  now  $200  reduced !  Add  to 
its  low  cost  its  gasoline,  oil  and  tire  economy  and 
its  low  upkeep — and  you  get  a  service  per  mile  that 
never  has  been  equalled  or  approached.  Then  add 
its  amazing  comfort  on  Triplex  Springs ,  plus  its 
quality.  Its  baked  enamel  finish !  Its  curtains  that 
open  with  the  doors!  Its  complete  convenience! 
— Then  rush  your  order  in  for  Summer  use. 


I  understand  that  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  supposed  to  be  hot.  Why  is  the 
water  in  a  deep  well  cold  ?  J.  J.  o. 

New  York. 

Is  it?  Water  in  really  deep  wells  is 
usually  quite  warm.  What  you  refer  to 
are  merely  surface  wells,  which  are 
deeper  than  shallow  ones.  Such  wells 
furnish  water  of  the  average  temperature 
of  the  earth  at  that  latitude;  deep  wells 
in  the  tropics  furnish  quite  warm  water. 
But  there  are  exceptions,  where  the  water 
is  colder  than  you  would  expect.  The 
reason  is  not  known.  But  if  you  will 
figure  ou  it  a  little  you  will  find  that  the 
earth  kuown  to  man,  say  five  miles  up 
in  the  air  and  five  miles  down  in  the  sea, 
10  vertical  miles  in  all,  is  represented  on 
au  8-inch  globe  by  the  layer  of  varnish 
and  paper.  We  really  know  uothiug  of 


Touring,  f.  o.  b.  Toledo  - 
Roadster ,f  o.  b.  Toledo  - 
Coupe ,  f  o.  b.  Toledo  - 
Sedan,  f.  o.  b.  Toledo  - 


-  twas,  $  895  —  -  -  nonv,  $  695 

-  asuas,  895  -  -  -  -  noaxs,  695 

-  cwas,  1425  -  -  —  nonss,  1000 

-  was,  1475  -  -  -  -  nw,  1275 


AU  Present  Models 
nvill  Be  Continued 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Ask  About  Extremely 
Easy  Payments 
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|  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

I  am  reading  a  book  entitled  “Outwit¬ 
ting  Our  Nerves.”  If  you  are  fond  of 
long  words,  here  is  another  title  for  it : 
“A  Primer  of  Psychotherapy.”  Take  your 
choice.  The  book  is  an  excellent  study  of 
nervous  people  and  the  reasons  why  their 
“nerves”  gain  mastery  over  them.  I  pre¬ 
sume  all  of  us  can  be  said  to  be  more  or 
less  nervous. .  Each  is  a  possible  neurotic. 
This  is  not,  apparently,  so  much  a  disease 
of  the  body  as  a  mental  trouble.  Most  of 
us  who  are  “nervous”  must  have  a  form 
of  re-education — that  is,  have  the  mind 
and  its  mental  processes  made  over  and 
set  to  working  at  something  that  will  car¬ 
ry  ufc  away  from  our  own  troubles.  What 
is  known  as  psychotherapy  is  the  treat¬ 
ment  by  mental  measures,  and  without 
question  it  has  cured  many  mental  dis¬ 
orders  and  put  “nerves”  to  rights.  There 
has  arisen  within  the  past  few  years  a 
close  study  of  the  human  emotions.  What 
is  responsible  for  them,  and  how  can  they 
be  directed  or  controlled?  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  fake  or  fraud  about  this— the 
study  is  based  upon  the  latest  knowledge 
of  human  anatomy  and  the  functions  of 
the  bodily  organs. 

***** 

Tears  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  people 
died  of  tuberculosis,  but  the  disease  was 
not  fully  understood.  I  used  to  see  pa¬ 
tients  far  gone  with  the  disease  sitting  by 
the  stove  in  the  kitchen  where  all  the  food 
was  cooked,  and  where  all  the  family 
gathered  for  warmth.  They  never  would 
open  a  window  to  let  in  the  fresh  air  in 
those  days,  and  they  kept  the  sunshine 
out  by  pulling  down  the  shades.  No 
wonder  the  consumptive  never  recovered ; 
no  wonder  entire  families  were  swept 
away.  Through  all  the  years  since  then 
scientific  men  have  been  searching  out 
the  true  history  and  character  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  That  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
methods  of  prevention  or  treatment.  To¬ 
day  the  disease  is  curable  in  its  earlier 
stages,  and  before  many  years  it  will  be 
less  common  than  smallpox  or  typhoid.  I 
can  remember  in  my  youth  how  people 
laughed  at  the  attempts  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  or  control  of  tuberculosis,  but 
the  work  went  on.  Now  we  can  all  look 
about  us  and  see  men  and  women  who  are 
the  victims  of  nervous  troubles.  With 
some  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  tell  just 
where  they  stej)  over  the  line  into  insan¬ 
ity.  Others  are  victims  of  fear  or  melan¬ 
choly,  conceit,  and  other  troubles.  They 
are  not  normal,  though  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  anything  wrong  with  their 
physical  organs.  It  is  a  case  of  “nerves.” 
They  are  controlled  by  their  emotions, 
without  full  power  of  self-restraint.  Now, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  study  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  years  ago,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  study  these  nervous  cases  so  as  to  find 
some  sure  method  of  treating  them. 
***** 

Human  life  and  its  action  from  day  to 
day  seems  to  be  guided  by  fundamental 
instincts.  What  the  psychologists  call  an 
“instinct”  is  said  to  be  “a  gift  from  our 
ancestors.”  For  instance,  all  through  the 
struggle  for  existence,  men  as  well  as  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  obliged  to  feed  themselves, 
to  run  from  danger,  to  fight  if  need  be, 
to  herd  together,  and  do  other  things. 
This  has  gone  on  so  long  that  we  have 
come  to  do  these  things  instinctively, 
without  knowing  just  why  we  do  them. 
And  each  instinct  is  controlled  or  pushed 
on  by  an  emotion — such  as  hunger,  fear, 
disgust,  wonder  or  anger.  It  is  therefore 
through  the  control  of  our  emotions  that 
we  mark  our  course  through  the  world. 
Extremely  nervous  people  have  lost  more 
or  less  of  this  control.  Their  “cure”  con¬ 
sists  in  readjusting  living  and  thinking 
so  as  to  win  that  control  back.  Speaking 
of  fear,  for  example,  one  writer  says :  • 

“Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference 
between  man  and  animal  lies  in  the 
greater  control  which  man  has  gained 
over  his.  primitive  instinctive  reactions.” 

For  instance,  take  the  emotion  of 
anger.  Most  of  us  have  seen  timid  crea¬ 
tures  or  feeble  men,  who  with  ordinary 
emotions  would  run  from  danger,  when 
driven  to  bay,  suddenly  turn  in  fury  and 
fight  desperately.  They  seem  to  be  sud¬ 
denly  gifted  with  wonderful  strength  and 
courage — something  entirely  new  to  their 
nature.  The  entire  body  seems  changed. 
***** 

And,  indeed,  it  is  changed.  Dr.  Jacks 
son.  in  the  book  I  am  reading,  shows  that 
under  the  emotion  of  fear  or  anger,  what 
^he  calls  the  “internal  laboratories”  of 
the  body  secrete  certain  chemicals.  The 
suprarenal  glands,  or  adrenals,  just  over 
the  kidneys,  and  the  thyroid  gland  in  the 
neck,  pour  their  secretions  into  the  blood 
and  the  body  responds.  “Blood  pressure 
rises;  brain  cells  speed  up;  the  liver 
pours  forth  glycogen,  sweat  glands  send 


forth  perspiration  to  regulate  temperature 
and  blood  is  pumped  from  the  interior  or¬ 
gans  to  the  exterior  muscles.”  Most  of  us 
who  “get  mad”  and  feel  an  intense  de¬ 
sire  to  fight  or  tear  something  apart  have 
no  idea  what  is  going  on  in  these  little 
“laboratories.”  The  blood  is  flooded  with 
substances  which  must  be  worked  off  in 
some  sort  of  combat,  or  the  body  will 
suffer.  It  is  far  better  to  go  out  and  fight 
the  woodpile  or  to  run  a  mile,  and  the 
ability  to  do  this  rather  than  get  into  a 
fight  or  whip  the  children  without  cause 
is  one  of  the  things  which  the  new  school 
of  mental  treatment  hopes  to  give  us. 
***** 

There  is,  of  course,  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun,  and  for  many  years  men  have 
realized  the  need  of  self-control  or  power 
over  the  emotions  without  understanding 
psychology  or  even  being  able  to  spell  it. 
Years  ago  I  worked  for  a  farmer  who  hat 
trouble  with  his  neighbor.  They  were 
both  good  men,  and  had  lived  neighbors 
for  years,  but  one  day  they  fell  out  in 
great  fury.  I  never  did  know  what  it  was 
all  about.  The  first  thing  we  knew  one 
noon  I  looked  out  of  the  shed  and  saw  the 
boss  pulling  his  coat  and  climbing  over 
the  fence,  where  Neighbor  Harlow  hat 
his  coat  off  and  was  spitting  on  his  hands 
so  as  to  bold  his  fists  together.  I  starter 
on  the  run,  and  the  woman  of  the  house 
threw  her  apron  over  her  head  and  fol¬ 
lowed.  Harlow’s  hired  man  and  wife 
came,  too,  and  the  four  of  us  got  there  to¬ 
gether.  _  The  boss  and  Neighbor  Harlow 
had  clinched  and  were  down  on  the 
ground  rolling — both  wild  animals  in 
their  anger.  I  am  sorry  that  in  those 
days  I  could  not  tell  them  how  the  liver, 
adrenals  and  thyroid  were  pouring  secre¬ 
tions  into  the  blood !  It  wouldn’t  have 
done  any  good.  These  kindly  and  honest 
men  had  gone  back  to  their  wild  ancestors 
in  spirit.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  playing  wild  games  with  instinct. 
Harlow’s  hired  man  was  loyal  to  his 
boss,  and  he  proposed  that  we  make  it  a 
four-handed  fight,  but  I  suggested  that  we 
act  as  forcible  peacemakers.  He  was 
agreeable  to  anything,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  women  we  separated  the  fighters  and 
led  them  home.  Neither  one  was  burt  in 
body,  but  both  were  badly  bruised  in 
spirit.  Both  knew  they  had  no  business 
to  be  fighting  an  old  friend  and  neighbor, 
and  as  members  of  the  church  and  promi¬ 
nent  citizens — why,  they  were  in  bad  bus¬ 
iness  and  both  knew  it. 

***** 

The  boss  could  not  eat  any  dinner.  His 
wife  asked  him  to  go  over  to  Harlow’s 
and  say  he  was  sorry,  but  the  man  stub¬ 
bornly  refused. 

“He  was  in  the  wrong;  let  him  come 
first,”  and  over  at  Harlow’s  just  the  same 
dialogue  was  being  spoken.  Both  men 
were  ugly  and  dull  and  full  of  a  strange 
uneasiness.  The  modern  scientist  would 
have  told  them  that  the  emotion  of  anger 
had  filled  their  system  with  “glycogen, 
adrenalin  and  thyroid  secretions,”  but 
that  wouldn’t  have  done  them  any  good. 
After  dinner  the  boss  walked  out  of  the 
house,  silent  and  sullen.  He  picked  up 
an  ax  at  the  shed,  and  without  a  word 
walked  up  the  lane  toward  the  wood.  I 
watched  him  stamp  his  way  up  the  hill, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  thyroid  extract 
and  the  rest  of  them  showed  in  every  step 
he  took !  I  was  working  around  the 
house,  and  in  about  an  hour  Harlow’s 
hired  man  came  to  the  fence  and  called 
me.  I  went  over  to  him. 

“There’s  something  going  on  over  the 
hill.  Your  boss  went  over  there  with  an 
ax,  and  a  little  later  my  boss  followed 
with  another  ax.  I’ll  bet  they  never 
would  hurt  each  other  with  their  fists,  but 
it’s  different  with  an  ax.  None  of  our 
business  what  the  boss  does,  but  what  say 
to  finding  out  what  they’re  up  to?” 

I  was  agreeable,  and  we  walked  up  the 
lane  on  an  investigating  tour.  The  two 
farms  joined,  and  right  back  of  them  was 
Seymour  Brown’s  woods.  We  got  to  the 
fence  and  I  was  just  climbing  over  when 
Harlow’s  hired  man  pulled  me  back  and 
pointed  off  to  the  right.  There,  sitting 
side  by  side  on  a  log,  were  the  boss  and 
Neighbor  Harlow.  Fighting  or  quarrel¬ 
ing?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  As  the  hired  man 
said,  “If  they  had  been  girls  they’d  a’ 
had  their  arms  around  each  other.”  There 
wasn’t  a  thing  for  us  to  do  but  sneak  back 
to  work,  and  along  toward  night  the  two 
farmers  came  down  the  lane  with  all  the 
thyroid  secretion  and  the  rest  of  the 
angi-y  poison  worked  out  of  their  systems. 
***** 

What  happened?  The  boss  knew  he 
had  no  business  to  show  such  anger  at 
his  neighbor,  but  somehow  he  could  not 
get  over  it.  You  see,  he  had  to  work  that 
thyroid  secretion,  etc.,  out  of  his  system. 

It  seems  that  Seymour  Brown  had  taken 
a  contract  for  railroad  ties,  but  now  he 
lay  sick  abed  and  could  not  work.  The 
boss  did  not  know  it,  but  in  his  mind  and 
body  a  mighty  struggle  was  going  on.  The 
animal  instinct  coming  down  to  him  from 
wild  ancestors  urged  him  to  go  and  renew 
the  fight  with  his  neighbor.  All  his 
Christian  faith  and  habits  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  told  him  not  to  do  it.  Then  he 
thought  of  Seymour  Brown  losing  his  con¬ 
tract  because  those  ties  were  not  cut,  and 
still  sullen  and  fighting  against  his  in¬ 
stinct,  he  forced  himself  up  the  hill  and 
into  Brown’s  woods,  where  he  started  <o 
cut  ties  for  the  sick  man.  And  the  fight 
against  those  trees  worked  the  poison  out 
until  a  great  peace  fell  upon  him.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  heard  the  sound  of  chopping  in 
another  part  of  the  wood.  Perhaps  some¬ 
one  was  stealing  Brown’s  timber!  He 
went  over  to  catch  the  possible  thief,  and 

f  Continued  on  page  979) 


Economical  Heating 

The  cost  of  a  furnace  should  be  reckoned  on  the  number 
of  years  of  service  it  is  built  to  give,  and  the  heat  it  will 
supply  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fuel  it  consumes. 

On  this  basis,  the  EMPIRE  PIPELESS  Furnace  is  the 

lowest  in  cost — for  EMPIRE 
FURNACES  are  built  to  last 
a  lifetime,  and  they  give  more 
heat  from  the  same  amount 
of  fuel  than  other  furnaces. 

The  EMPIRE  PIPELESS 
SYSTEM  embodies  the  latest 
and  most  scientific  principles 
of  a  one-pipe  house  warming 
system.  Our  60  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  stands  back  of  it. 

EMPIRE  furnaces  are  very  simple 
to  install  and  GUARANTEED  to 
heat  every  room  to  70°,  even  in  zero 
weather — and  provide  a  perfect  cir¬ 
culation  of  clean,  pure  air. 

WRITE  for  illustrated,  de¬ 
scriptive  booklet  and  name 
of  your  nearest  dealer. 

CO  OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  "RED  CROSS"  Stoves, 
Ranges  and  Furnaces 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


RED  CROSS” 


iitnqiuHi.ir.ti  i  tin  .nimisii 


Every  bin  running  over — the  Solvay-limed  farm 
is  known  by  its  bumper  crops.  Pure,  soluble 
Solvay  lime  is  ground  fine  and  feeds  easily 
through  drill  or  sower;  sweetens  the  soil  to 
rich  fertility.  Guaranteed  high  test  95%  car¬ 
bonates,  furnace  dried,  non-caustic — safest, 
cheapest. 

Ask  for  Solvay  Booklet  about  lime  and  how  to 
use  it  Sent  FREE.  _  __  _  fl 

THE  SOLVAY 
PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Avenue 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


>  XXEAWTOPAX  IF  11  SUITS  YOU 
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JUST  WRITE  AND  SAY  YOU  WANT  TO  TRY  THE 

Automatic  Drop-Head, 
Steel  Ball  Bearing  Sewing  Machine 

When  it  arrives  use  it  free  for  one  month.  If  then  you 
are  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send  us  $2.40 — and  pay  $2.40 
each  month  for  11  months— $28.80  in  all.  If  it  does  not  suit 
you,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Genuine  Oak  Woodwork,  beautifully  finished;  Iron  Stand,  enam¬ 
elled  glossy  black;  Head  foldi  inside,  leaving  flat  table  top;  Auto¬ 
matic  Bobbin  Winder;  Self  Threading  Cylinder  Shuttle;  Adjustable  Stitch; 
All  up  to  date  improvements.  All  tools  and  accessories  free 
25  Year  NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc.  Over  100,000 
Guarantee  DEPT,  loo  98  CHAMBERS  ST.,  New  York  In  Use 


REICHARD’S 

Animal  Bone  Base  Fertilizers 
and  Hydrated  Lime 

At  Pre-War  Prices 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

ROBERT  A.  REICHARD  -  -  Allentown,  Penna. 
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Two  Jumper  Frocks 


The  Jumper  Frock. — Few  styles  have 
come  in  so  suddenly,  and  proved  so  imme¬ 
diately  popular,  as  the  sleeveless  jumper 
frock.  One  sees  this  style  everywhere  in 
serge,  silk,  tricolette,  linen,  ratine,  cotton 
homespun  and  gingham.  It  is  cool  and 
comfortable,  easily  laundered,  and  becom¬ 
ing  to  all,  except  an  extra  stout  figure. 
In  the  usual  type,  neck  and  armholes  -arc 
finished  with  a  white  piping,  and  there  is 
a  narrow  leather  belt,  but  some  have  a 
narrow  girdle  of  the  same  material,  with 
long  ends.  There  are  no  fastenings,  as 
the  dress  is  easily  slipped  on  over  the 
head.  The  neck  is  cut  low,  and  usually 
rounded ;  the  armholes  are  large.  The 
dress  is  worn  over  a  blouse  or  guimpe. 
Any  white  waist  may  be  worn  under  it, 
but  there  are  various  styles  of  .short- 
sleeved  guimpes  made  for  the  purpose. 
White  net  guimpes  with  short  sleeves  are 
very  often  worn.  These  sleeveless  slip- 
ons  became  almost  a  universal  uniform 
for  women  in  New  York  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  month,  and  the  fashion  is  cool,  com¬ 
fortable  and  sensible, 
besides  being  quite  eco¬ 
nomical.  One  of  these 
is  worn  by  the  model  at 
the  right  in  the  first  pic¬ 
ture,  this  being  lavender 
gingham  with  a  very 
narrow  patent  leather 
belt.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  dress  is  quite 
as  plain  as  an  apron, 
and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  popular  bunga¬ 
low  aprons  suggested 
the  style.  The  guimpe, 
worn  with  it  is  white 
organdie,  with  a  Peter 
Pan  collar.  This  dress 
is  pretty,  modest  and 
sensible.  The  little  sport 
hat  is  made  of  very  nar¬ 
row  ribbon,  fawn  shad¬ 
ing  to  creamy  white. 

These  dresses  are  worn 
by  women  of  all  ages, 
though  we  think  them 
most  becoming  to  girls 
and  young  women.  The 
growing  girl  looks  very 
well  in  such  a  dress,  and 
50  little  material  is  need¬ 
ed  that  it  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for 
making  over  a  woolen  material. 

A  Pongee  Slip-on.-—' The’  dress  at  the 
left,  in  the  same  picture,  is  another  slip- 
on.  This  is  pongee  in  natural  color, 
trimmed  with  a  narow  braid  woven  to 
look  like  wool  embroidery,  in  dark  brown 
and  bright  blue.  Natural  pongee  is  much 
used  *this  Summer  for  dresses  and  jacket 
suits.  It  is  cool  and  pretty,  but  we  do 
not  advise  it  for  hard  wear,  as  it  soils 
quite  easily,  and  does  not  stay  fresh  so 
long  after  laundering.  It  repels  dust,  but 
seems  to  get  a  rubbed  look  when  worn 
steadily,  so  our  own  experience  leads  us 
to  prefer  light-weight  linen  to  pongee. 
The  hat  shown  is  corded  brown  taffeta, 
trimmed  with  a  large  flower  of  fawn 
Georgette. 

Three  Juveniles.- 
ture  the  small  girl 
at  the  left  wears  a 
ruffly  frock  of  white 
organdie,  all  of  the 
ruffles  being  bound 
with  lavender.  The 
deep,  round  neck 
was  filled  with  a 
tucker  of  lavender 
tucked  o  r  g  a  ndie, 
and  the  neck  and 
sleeve  ruffles  were 
set  on  with  a  fol<  f 
of  lavender.  We\ 
think  these  ruffles 
take  too  much  time 
in  laundering  to  be 
considered  for  the 
small  giii’s  ward- 
robe  in  a  busy 
household,  but  the 
same  model  could 
be  used  in  Fall  and 
Winter  for  dark 
materials ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  dark  blue 
challie  with  a  red 
dot.  each  little  ruf¬ 
fle  bound  with  red 
silk.  In  the  case 
of  a  dark  di*ess  we 
prefer  the  tucker  of  white  organdie,  basted 
so  that  it  could  be  removed  for  washing. 

Organdie  and  Gingiiam. — The  dress  in 
the  center  is  white  organdie  trimmed  with 
pink  check  tissue  gingham.  The  tunic  has 
inset  pleated  panels,  and  is  plain  at  front 
and  back.  A  band  of  the  check  forms  a 
panier  over  the  hips,  and  there  is  a  similar 
deep  band  at  the  bottom,  while  a  narrower 
band  finishes  the  tunic  in  front  and  back. 
Little  squares  of  the  check  form  a  pretty 
trimming  for  the  sleeves,  and  the  waist  is 
further  trimmed  by  a  rolling  collar  and 
vertical  bands,  closing  being  effected  under 
the  trimming.  This  model  suggests  a  pretty 
way  of  using  check  trimming  on  a  plain 
dark  dress;  the  use  of  the  tunic  will  be 
helpful  in  lengthening  an  outgrown  dress. 

A  Simple  Linen.— The  little  dress  at 
the  right  was  green  linen,  with  black  and 
rose  trimming ;  there  was  really  no  more 
making  to  it  than  to  a  kimono,  and  yet  it 
Was  very  pretty.  The  short  sleeves,  were 
cut  in  one  pieces  with  the  dress,  -kimono 
fashion  ;  there  was  a  little  fullness  at  the 
neck,  gathered  into  a  narrow  bind,  and  a 


-In  the  second  pic- 
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short  opening  at  the  back,  fastened  in¬ 
visibly  by  snap  fasteners.  The  trimming 
was  heavy  black  and  rase  embroidery 
forming  epaulettes  on  the  shoulders,  'and-  a 
vertical  band  reaching  up  from  the  hem 
to  above  the  waist  line  on  the  skirt. 
The  narrow  girdle  was  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  This  would  be  a  pretty  dress  in 
serge  or  other  woolen,  worn  over  a  white 
guimpe,  with  colored  embroidery  in  bright 
wool.  It  would  be  quite  economical  in 
cut,  whioh  must  be  considered  these  days 
of  cheap  wool  and  dear  woolens.  There  are 
some  heavy  cottons  very  desirable  for  such 
dresses,  such  as  ratine  and  cotton  home- 
spun  ;  they  often  appear  in  the  bargain 
sales  late  in  the  season. 

.Sewing  Room  Notes. — Slips  of  hand¬ 
kerchief  linen,  white  and  colored,  are  of¬ 
fered  for  wear  under  sti’aight-line  frocks. 

Dimity  organdie  is  one  of  the  fine  cot¬ 
tons  used  for  blouses  to  be  worn  under 
jumper  frocks,  both  plain  and  in  checks 
and  stripes.  Net  guimpes  are  also  much 
used  for  such  wear,  usually  with  short 
sleeves.  The  more  elab¬ 
orate  of  these  are  trim¬ 
med  with  Valenciennes 
lace,  the  short  sleeves 
being  covered  with  rows 
of  the  lace. 

Some  of  the  prettiest 
new  frocks  for  tiny  girls 
have  frocks  and  bloom¬ 
ers  all  in  one  piece,  so 
that  they  cannot  come 
apart.  The  bloomers  are 
more  properly  knicker¬ 
bockers,  drawn  in  at  the 
knee,  and  sdiow  beneath 
the  frock.  Some  dainty 
little  organdie  frocks 
have  ruffled  or  laee-trim- 
med  knickers  that  seem 
a  survival  of  old- 
fashioned  p  a  n  t  a  lettes. 
We  still  see  many  little 
girls’  frocks  made,  after 
the  French  style,  of 
black  sateen  with  knick¬ 
ers  to  match. 

Little  girls’  frocks  for 
seaside  wear  are  seen  of 
gingham  with  sunlbon- 
net  to  match.  The  frock 
is  a  plain  smock  with 
bloomers,  sensible  as  well  as  pretty.  There 
ax*e  also  pretty  play  frocks  of  flowered 
cretonne,  or.  of  plain  material  with  cre¬ 
tonne  trimming  with  a  cretonne  sunbonnet 
to  match.  Such  a  frock  is  sensible  as 
well  as  pretty,  and  just  right  for  country 
wear. 

We  see  some  very  attractive  dresses  for 
women  now  made  in  dotted  challis,  which 
is  apparently  more  popular  than  it  has 
been  for  several  years.  These  are  usually 
simple  one-piece  models  with  short  sleeves, 
to  be  worn  with#or  without  guimpes. 

One  of  the  very  popular  sport  hats  is 
made  of  narrow  stripes  of  felt,  pinked 
along  the  edge  and  stitched  together  like 
straw  braid.  These  hats  are  chiefly  white 
or  light  colors,  and  are  pretty  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Velvet  bats  have  not  appeared 
this  Summer,  felt  or  ribbon  having  the 

preference  in  sports 
styles.  In  dress  hats 
there  has  been  a 
sudden  appearance 
of  transparent  mod¬ 
els  in  black  maline. 
both  crown  and 
brim  being  trans¬ 
parent.  There  is 
such  a  great  va¬ 
riety  in  millinery 
this  season  that  no 
one  need'  wear  an 
un  be  co  m  ing  hat. 
There  seems  to  be 
a  decided  revival  of 
wide  brims  for  dress 
wear,  and  we  see 
many  of  these  pic¬ 
ture  hats  of  lace, 
maline  and  fancy 
straw,  trimmed 
with  gay  wreaths 
of  flowers. 

\  Favorite  Summer 
■“^silks  are  crepe  de 
chine,  $1.95  to 
$3.95  a  yard  ;  crepe 
meteor,  $2.95  to 
$5.95 ;  Canton 
crepe,  $2.50  to 
$5.50;  Georgette,  $1.25  a  yard  up;  faille 
crepe,  $5  a  yard,  and  sports  crepe,  $5.50. 
All  these  are  39  to  40  inches  wide.  These 
crepes  are  especially  fashionable  in  black. 
Canton  crepe  is  in  high  favor ;  it  makes 
up  very  gracefully  and  wears  well. 

New  Fall  styles  now  appearing  in  the 
exclusive  shops  show  long  sleeves  pre¬ 
dominating,  which  seems  almost  too  sen¬ 
sible  to  be  stylish.  A  favorite  model 
shows  a  bell  sleeve  three-quarters  long 
with  a  full  under  sleeve  gathered  in  at 
the  wrist;  quite  similar  to  some  of  the 
sleeves  that  went  with  crinolines. 

A  binding,  like  a  milliner’s  fold,  is 
often  used  as  trimming  on  crepe  de  chine 
or  other  thin  silk,  finishing  the  edge  of  the 
skirt,  sleeves,  etc.  Such  a  binding  may 
be  from  one-fourth  to  one  inch  wide.  One 
dress  noted  was  taupe  crepe  de  _  chine 
bound  with  flame  color ;  this  binding 
edged  the  skirt,  and  extended  up  the  skirt 
from  hem  to  waist  in  four  places,  divid¬ 
ing  the  skirt  into  panels.  White  or  silver 
gray  folds  are  often  used  to  ‘bind  dark 
blue. 


Remedying  a  Junk  Pile 

That  collection  of  old  junk  that  may 
or  may  not,  most  likely  will  not,  be  used 
in  the  future,  which  I  have  just  read 
about  in  one  of  your  pages,  literally 
makes  me  “tired,”  and  I  feel  sorry  for 
that  man’s  wife  and  children,  if  they  care 
at  all  for  the  looks  and  tidiness  of  their 
surroundings.  I  have  just  such  a  junk 
collector  for  my  own  “better  half,”  and 
the  miles  of  travel  and  hours  of  hard 
work  which  myself  and  children  have 
spent  in  piling  old  boards  and  stakes 
from  the  garden,  none  of  which  would  be 
used  for  many  months,  but  were  thrown 
dqwn,.  so  as  to  be  handy  some  time,  if 
ever  needed  again,  as  were  old  tin  cans 
which  had  contained  plants  to  be  set  in 
ground,  strings  with  which  vines  and  plants 
had  been  tied,  and  every  other  kind  of  old 
trash  which  might  come  in  play  some 
time  for  something,  as  your  correspondent 
stated.  At  first  I  used  to  let  things  lie 
where  they  were  until  needed,  which  in 
many  cases  was  not  at  all,  for  the  'boards 
and  stakes  had  rotted  and  become  unfit 
for  the  use  intended,  the  strings  too  rot¬ 
ten  to  hold  together  to  tie,  and  most  of 
the  tin  cans  had  rusted  until  our  fingers 
punched  holes  in  them  when  we  picked 
them  up.  The  wire  used  to  reinforce  the 
cement  broke  and  let  the  cement  crack  so 
it  was  ruined  and  came  to, pieces.  A 
pile  of  old  crockery  was  to  be  pounded 
up  for  the  poultry,  and  several  old  broken 
window  panes  were  to  scrape  ax  and 
other  handles  if  they  should  break  and 
need  replacing. 

I  was  always  deadly  ashamed  of  my 
home,  and  friends  were  ashamed  to  teil 
strangers  where  I  lived.  A  few  years’ 
experience  taught  me  my  lesson,  and  as 
our  house  was  on  the  side  of  a  large  hill 
some  distance  from  the 'top,  I  selected  a 
large  stone  pile  near  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  the  other  side,  which  was  used  for 
pasture,  and  there  I  made  my  junk  pile. 
The  children’s  express  wagon  was  loaded 
many  times  witlx  crockery,  gjass,  old 
wire,  tin  pails  and  chicken  pans  which 
the  men  had  driven  over  because  I  didn’t 
get  them  out  of  the  way,  and  everything 
that  wa3  not  really  of  use  went  over  by 
the  side  of  that  stone  pile.  I  didn’t  put 
it  on  the  stone  pile,  because  they  were 
good1  stones,  and  as  a  new  road  was  being 
constructed  the  stones  might  be  needed 
and  have  been  used  in  the  road  since  that 
time.  The  really  “good-to-use-again”  ar¬ 
ticles,  you  may  be  sure,  I  saved.  I  put 
them  in  a  drygoods  box  behind  the  bairn. 
In  the  box  I  put  all  the  short  stakes, 
transplanting  cans,  seed  boxes,  good 
strings  and  bits  of  wire.  Over  this  make¬ 
shift  ‘‘tool  house”  I  placed  the  old  celery 
bleaching,  and  other  boards  that  would 
hold  together,  putting  the  first  layer  so 
they  came  over  the  edge  a  little,  so  the 
storm  would  not  drive  in.  The  second 
layer  was  placed  over  the  cracks  of  the 
first,  not  projecting  over  the  edge  quite 
as  far  as  the  first ;  the  third  a  little  nar¬ 
rower,  until  I  had  them  all  piled  on  in 
shingle-roof  fashion,  and  as  the  box  was 
oblong,  like  a  piano  box,  it  looked  like  a 
little  house  and  called  forth  many  com¬ 
ments  from  all  who  saw  it.  So  instead 
of  the  unsightly  junk  pile,  I  have  a  really 
attractive  little  “tool”  house.  All  broken 
sticks  and  unusable  boards,  and  there 
were  many,  were  taken  to  the  house,  to¬ 
gether  with  bad  strings,  and  burned.  Now 
I  have  beside  my  front  door  boxes  on  the 
top  of  which  I  shall  place  dishes  contain¬ 
ing  plants,  and  plant  a  quick-growing 
vine  to  run  down  over  and  conceal  the 
bare  sides,  and  they  will  soon  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  living  green  things  of  beauty. 
I  hope  my  experience  may  help  some 
other  reader,  for  I  find  there  are  many 
like  situated.  jussie. 


Housecleaning  Hints 

An  old  whisk  broom  trimmed  to  a  point 
in  the  middle,  making  the  brush  V-shaped, 
is  excellent  for  sweeping  out  the  corners 
of  stair  steps  and  for  some  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

A  little  kerosene,  used  with  soap  on  a 
cloth,  will  often  remove  stains  from  paint 
more  easily  than  scouring  soap,  and  with 
much  less  injury  to  the  paint.  For  clean¬ 
ing  metal  surfaces,  nothing  equals  it. 

In  packing  away  clothing  or  other  ar¬ 
ticles  in  a  chest  or  other  receptacle,  make 
a  list  of  contents  and  attach  to  cover. 
This  may  save  much  overhauling,  perhaps 
in  pursuit  of  an  article  that  isn’t  there. 

New  wallpaper  used  to  repair  old 
should  always  be  faded  in  the  sun  until 
it  is  of  the  same  color  as  that  on  the 
walls.  g.  A.  T. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*. 
INGERSOLL.  PAINT  BOOK— TFREE 

Tail*  nil  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Card*. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILT.  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
OldeBt  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Home  in  America— Eatab.  1849 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.V. 


SILO  FOR  $135.00 

I  am  selling  out  at  cost  my  stock  of  180 
genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir  silos.  Prices 
lower  than  in  1917.  Silos  are  of  well- 
known  make  and  absolutely  first-class  in 
every  way.  Write  me  size  you  desire  and 
I  will  give  you  rock-bottom  price.  I 
must  sell  this  stock. 

M.  L.  SMITH 

113  Flood  Building; 

Meadville,  Pennsylvania 


WITTE 


H.  P.  Palls  € 

Llfottm o  £ 

Guarantee— 

■"  90-Day Vest.  BestBuy 

— Size,  Pri:e  and  Quality, 

Considered.  AUSizes— 2  to 
30  H.  P.— Way  Down.  Tell  I 
me  what  yon  want  and  I’ll 

make  the  best  price — Cash  or  _ - 

Easy  Terms.  Liberty  Bonds  ■■  tmM  At  K.O. 
taken  at  face  value  if  you  buy  From 

Now.  Biff  Catalog;  FREE.  pefl 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  HMoro 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

1894  Oakland.  Ave.  1894  Empire  Bldg. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


No.  1  Mill  for  (grinding  Dry 
Bonoti,  Oyster  Sheila,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bon® 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Feed 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur* 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Writ®  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices, 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  15  Easton,  Pa. 


TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST  j 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO.  •  ! 
50  BARCLAY  ST.,  HEW  YORK 


Saa  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  June  19,  Page  935 


t^OO,  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THIS  BAG 

Holds  the  Secret 

of  Many  a  Big  Hay  Crop 

Top  Dressing  with  Hubbard’s  Bone  Base  Fertilizer  has 
converted  many  a  run-down  hay  field  into  splendid  yielding 
grass  land.  Write  for  “Hubbard’s  Helpful  Hints  on  Seeding 
Down”  and  free  booklet,  “The  Grass  Crop.” 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

D»pL  A  MIDDLETOWN.  CONN. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

K  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 

Established  i860 


Pohllihcd  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  833  We»t  80th  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Coixingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Diixon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dhxon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royi.e,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
8i £  marks,  or  JOVfc  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  11.00  per  agate  lint — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns^  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

/  — - - 

Check  enclosed.  I  have  lost  flesh  ever  since  February 
20,  when  my  subscription  expired.  Send  along  The  it. 
N.-Y.,  lively,  to  the  rescue.  j.  b.  s. 

Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 

OME  people  are  glad  to  lose  a  few  pounds  of  flesh, 
especially  in  this  hot  weather.  We  hope  to  make 
The  R.  N.-Y.  like  milk — the  great  protective  food. 
It  regulates — puts  needed  flesh  on  thin  folks,  and 
“reduces”  the  fat. 

* 

I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  your  answer  to  B.  S.  on 
page  .853..  I  think  there  is  danger  in  such  a  license  de¬ 
veloping  into  a  permanent  right  of  way,  though  it  may 
take  20  years  or  more  to  do  so.  The  safest  way  would 
be  to  have  a  written  agreement  and  make  an  annual 
charge.  G.  f.  s. 

Connecticut. 

HIS  refers  to  a  case  where  certain  “hunters” 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  riding  across  the  farm, 
chasing  a  real  or  an  imaginary  fox.  Sorry  we  can¬ 
not  agree  with  our  friend,  but  we  do  not  believe  such 
privilege  will  develop  ii*to  a  right  of  way.  It  seems 
to  us  that  these  hunters  are  licensees — quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  usual  case,  where  a  permit  grows  into  a 
definite  right  of  way.  The  license  in  the  case  of  the 
hunter  is  personal,  revokable  and  non-assignable. 
We  think  there  are  court  rulings  to  sustain  this 
view. 

* 

Why  does  an  express  company  lose  a  shipment,  and 
on  settlement  try  to  deduct  expressage  on  a  service  they 
never  rendered?  E.  c. 

HIS  seems  another  case  where  we  must  repeat 
the  scriptural  advice,  referring  to  the  agent  or 
president  of  the  express  company : 

“7/e  is  of  age — ask  him,." 

We  know  beforehand  that  you  are  not  likely  to  get 
any  comprehensive  answer,  but  the  oft-repeated 
question  may  help.  The  rule  of  transportation  com¬ 
panies  is  to  charge  everything  and  then  take  chances 
on  having  some  items  cut  out.  This  idea  of  losing  a 
package  and  then  charging  for  losing  it  is  about  the 
limit. 

* 

T  the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year  there  will 
be  a  cheese  weighing  12  tons.  Governor  Miller 
will  cut  the  cheese,  and  the  pieces  will  be  sold  at  re¬ 
tail.  l’his  big  cheese  was  made  by  Horace  A.  Rees 
of  Lewis  County,  a  veteran  cheese  maker,  80  years 
old.  It  is  proposed  i.  carry  this  monster  to  Syracuse 
on  a  truck,  and  some  of  the  bridges  along  the  way 
must  be  reinforced  before  the  load  can  safely  pass. 
A  great  crowd  attended  the  ceremony  of  making  this 
cheese,  and  there  were  speeches  from  various  nota¬ 
bles.  Judge  Pyrke,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  made  a  sensible  speech  in  which  he  said  he 
would  do  his  best  to  divorce  the  department  from 
politics : 

“If  my  impression  is  right  the  farmers  will  not 
stand  for  having  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  made  a  dry  dock  for  the  derelict .” 

The  trouble  is  that  the  farmers  have  been  obliged 
to  stand  for  too  much,. of  that  already.  They  want 
the  “derelicts”  put  in  some  other  safe  harbor.  If 
Judge  Pyrke  can  cut  out  the  politics  he  will  be  a 
“big  cheese”  indeed. 

* 

N  our  local  markets  this  year  we  .have  had  a  good 
example  of  what  results  wThen  farm  produce  is 
not  graded  and  regulated  for  sale.  Apples  are  scarce 
— the  crop  is  short — but  the  early  varieties  generally 
give  a  fair  yield.  They  are  tender  and  easily  bruised. 
This  year  farmers  got  the  idea  that  apples  would  be 
higher,  and  they  have  crowded  the  market  with 
culls  and  inferior  grades.  Small  fruit,  wormy  fruit, 
drops  badly  bruised — anything  has  been  scooped  up 
and  sent  to  market.  The  natural  result  has  been  to 
snoil  all  sales.  This  flood  of  cheap  stuff  has  cut 
down  the  price  for  everything.  Those  who  sent  these 
noor  drops  have  hardly  been  paid  for  their  labor, 
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while  the  graded  and  sound  fruit  has  brought  barely 
half  of  what  it  would  had  all  this  poor  trash  been 
kept  at  home.  Many  buyers  have  learned  the  trick 
of  making  apple  sauce  and  “pie  filler”  out  of  the  en¬ 
tire  apple — working  the  boiled  fruit  through  a  colan¬ 
der!  This  foolish  plan  of  sending  inferior  fruit 
broke  the  market  and  gave  all  the  advantage  to  the 
buyers.  One  of  the  strongest  features  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  selling  association  is  the  power  to  grade  pro¬ 
ducts  and  to  keep  the  cull  stuff  off  the  market. 

* 

{{OUNDAE”  is  a  new  word — hardly  in  the  dietion- 
aries  as  yet.  Still  it  has  come  to  represent 
about  the  highest  form  of  profiteering.  A  “sundae” 
is  a  mixture  of  ice  cream,  syrup,  fruit  or  nuts,  very 
popular  as  a  light  lunch  in  town  and  city.  The 
New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture  has  weighed  and 
measured  many  of  these  sundaes  and  found  that  on 
the  average  they  cost  the  dealer  from  4  to  G  cents 
per  plate.  Yet  the  average  retail  charge  is  20  cents. 
The  ice  cream  manufacturers  have  cut  down  the 
wholesale  price  of  cream,  yet  the  retailers  are  charg¬ 
ing  war  prices  or  even  more.  This  means  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  sales,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt  clear  back  to 
the  cow.  Ice  cream  has  become  a  necessity  with 
many.  When  pure  and  well  made  it  is  a  good  food, 
and  millions  more  of  gallons  of  milk  would  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  form  if  these  profiteers  would  stop 
holding  up  the  public.  We  have  “struck”  on  the 
sundae  issue  until  the  prices  comes  down.  We  order 
milk. 

* 

AST  year  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  large 
number  of  questions  relating  to  divorce  which 
came  to  us.  They  still  continue;  some  weeks  there 
will  be  half  a  dozen  or  more  questions  from  men  or 
women  asking  how  to  break  the  marriage  tie  legally. 
Some  of  the  stories  which  accompany  these  requests 
are  pitiful,  and  reveal  a  sad  state  of  affairs.  Others 
are  plainly  dictated  by  petty  differences  or  foolish 
notions.  Still  others  are  plainly  and  uncompromis¬ 
ingly  vulgar.  We  do  not  believe  in  divorce.  We  re¬ 
gard  marriage  as  a  sacred  covenant,  a  life  contract, 
never  to  be  entered  into  lightly  or  for  a  mercenary 
purpose.  Feeling  as  we  do  about  it,  we  cannot  give 
proper  advice  about  divorce,  and  do  not  attempt  to. 
We  do  advise  those  who  write  us  to  make  every 
effort  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  to  forgive  and  forget. 
If  that  is  impossible,  our  only  advice  is  to  see  some 
honest  attorney  and  act  upon  his  counsel. 

* 

E  seeded  Hubam  clover  on  July  12  in  good 
soil.  On  the  16th  it  was  well  above  ground. 
Last  year,  earlier  in  the  season,  it  was  slow  to  grow 
at  first,  but  this  year  it  has  waked  up  early.  Our 
object  is  to  seed  it  every  week  up  to  September  1, 
to  see  how  much  growth  it  will  make  before  frost. 
As  for  the  kudzu,  by  July  15  we  had  vines  over  a  rod 
long,  with  over  two  months  yet  to  run.  It  surely 
does  make  a  tremendous  growth.  It  looks  like  a  pest 
in  the  garden,  but  a  partner  in  the  pastures.  The 
stock  enjoy  it. 

* 

UNDER  the  legal  ruling  by  Judge  Andrews,  noted 
on  the  next  page,  no  farmer  in  New  York  State 
can  recover  damages  for  crops  destroyed  by  deer  or 
other  wild  animals.  The  logic  of  this  decision  seems 
to  be  that  the  State  in  introducing  and  protecting 
wild  animals  does  so  as  the  government,  or  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people.  Thus  it  is  not  responsible — 
as  a  private  individual  would  be — unless  the  Legis¬ 
lature  by  special  legislation  makes  the  State  respon¬ 
sible.  We  think  the  present  situation  is  unjust  and 
wicked.  The  preservation  of  game  does  not  benefit 
the  entire  population.  Only  a  limited  class  receive 
benefit  from  it.  It  is  unjust  and  wicked  that  farm¬ 
ers  and  fruit  growers  should  be  forced  to  stand  by 
and  see  their  crops  injured  or  ruined  and  then  re¬ 
ceive  nothing  in  the  way  of  recompense.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  other  States  the  right  of  the  injured 
farmer  to  fair  compensation  is  admitted,  and  the 
New  York  Legislature  ought  to  make  this  matter 
right  by  providing  legal  compensation  for  damages 
•by  its  wards,  -whether  they  walk  on  two  feet  or  on 
four. 

* 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world  harder  to  change  than 
the  habits  of  the  human  animal.  For  thousands  of 
years  prior  to  the  time  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  from  his 
time  “to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time,”  men  will  be 
searching  for  some  panacea  that  can  be  taken  from  a 
bottle  to  restore  the  health  they  so  recklessly  throw 
away  by  ignorant,  careless  overeating  and  a  long  host 
of  other  indiscretions.  J. 

HE  gentleman  referred  to  above  was  the  old 
Spaniard  who,  years  ago,  came  to  Florida  seek¬ 
ing  “the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth.”  He  thought 
he  had  found  it  at  the  famous  Silver  Springs,  and  it 
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is  said  that  he  waded  hopefully  into  the  water.  But 
his  white  hair  refused  to  change  its  color,  his  bent 
back  and  aching  limbs  remained  as  evidence  of  age. 
Youth  had  passed  him  by  ;  there  was  no  “fountain  of 
youth !”  Yet,  as  we  are  told,  men  ever  go  chasing 
after  something  that  will  bring  back  the  power  of 
youth — long  after  it  has  been  squandered.  They  are 
still  searching  for  some  mysterious  elixir  that  will 
overcome  the  effects  of  their  own  indiscretions  and 
folly.  After  all  these  years  we  seem  to  have  come 
nearer  to  the  great  universal  remedy  than  ever  before. 
It  is  plain,  pure  milk.  We  ask  you  to  read  the  inter¬ 
view  with  a  man  who  has  faithfully  tried  the  milk 
cure,  on  page  980.  We  believe  these  statements  fully, 
and  know  in  our  own  case  something  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  milk  to  rebuild  and  purify  the  human 
system.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  true  “elixir  of  life” 
than  any  other  fluid  yet  discovered. 

* 

SOME  few  changes  are  being  made  in  the  tariff 
bill  now  before  Congress.  In  the  original  bill 
there  was  a  low  tariff  on  oil.  That  has  been  changed 
and  oil  will  be  put  on  the  free  list.  This  was  done  at 
the  request  of  President  Harding.  Hides  were  orig¬ 
inally  on  the  free  list,  but  this  has  now  been  changed 
to  a  low  tariff.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of 
farmers,  but  it  is  said  that,  it  will  work  to  the  benefit 
of  the  big  packers  and  against  the  interests  of  the 
independent  tanners. 

* 

TFIE  following  telegram  from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  gives 
the  financial  result  of  figuring  the  pooling 
prices  for  June  milk: 

League  pool  price  for  June  milk  ;  10  cents  of 

this  will  be  paid  in  certificates  of  indebtedness.  De¬ 
ductions  total  8y%  cents  for  general  expenses,  adver¬ 
tising  and  a  fund  to  be  returned  to  locals. 

The  pooling  price  for  May  milk  was  .$1.45  after 
deductions  were  taken  out.  The  fund  for  adver¬ 
tising  is  new.  On  page  968  will  be  found  a  full 
statement  made  by  the  League  through  its  general 
manager.  The  organization  is  living  up  to  its  prom¬ 
ise  of  giving  full  financial  details.  The  following 
figures  show  the  average  prices  paid  for  milk  for 
the  10  years  ended  October  1,  1916,  or  the  years 
immediately  before  the  war.  These  prices  were  for 
three  per  cent  milk,  figured  on  what  is  now  the 
200-210-mile  zone.  At  that  time  three  cents  a  point 
was  allowed  for  butterfat  instead  of  four  cents  as 
at  present. 


January . $1.84 

February  .  1.77 

March  .  1  63 

April  .  L43 

May  .  1.10 

June .  1.05 

July  .  1.22 

August . . . .  ’  j’gg 

September .  1.43 

October  .  1.70 

November  . ’  1.34. 

December  . ’ 


Brevities 

Never  kill  a  lady  beetle  or  a  toad. 

Put  a  head  on  them — the  young  trees. 

The  bigger  the  man  the  less  show  he  makes  of  him¬ 
self. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  fed  canned  asparagus, 
which  had  spoiled,  to  his  hogs — and  killed  the  hogs. 

Cash,  character  and  children  are  the  farm  crops 
which  most  men  aim  to  grow  from  the  soil,  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  children. 

Two  lions  escaped  from  a  circus  and  the  entire  county 
stopped  work  to  hunt  them  down.  Yet  the  common 
houseflies  in  that  section  were  far  more  of  a  menace 
to  health  and  life. 

Virginia  wool  growers  have  leased  a  mill  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  where  old-fashioned  Colonial  coverlets  are  made 
from  home-grown  wool.  Members  of  the  Virginia  Farm 
Bureau  are  sending  wool  to  this  mill  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  lbs.  per  day,  and  city  women  are  helping  to  sell 
the  goods. 

A  number  of  our  readers  have  written  of  cases  where 
eating  the  leaves  of  poison  ivy  has  made  the  eater  im¬ 
mune  to  the  poison.  Others  come,  vigorously  condemn¬ 
ing  the  practice, -and  begging  others  not  to  try  it.  We 
shall  not  eat  poison  ivy  ourselves.  It  is  safe  only  for 
those  who  are  immune  to  the  poison. 

A  reader  complains  a  little  because  milk  prices  to  the 
farmer  are  quoted  in  pounds — not  quarts.  A  quart  does 
not  make  an  exactly  even  weight.  When  we  consider 
the  volume  of  milk  poured  into  the  market  each  day, 
exact  measurement  would  be  impossible.  Weight  is  the 
quickest  and  most  reliable  standard  for  estimating  it. 

The  pigmentation  test  for  laying  hens  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  yellow  pigment,  or  color,  in  shank,  beak 
or  skin,  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  and  deposited  in  the 
yolk  of  the  egg.  Thus  a  hen  or  pullet  with  yellow 
color  will  not  be  laying  heavily.  The  bird  with  white 
beak,  skin  and  shanks,  has  “laid  herself  out,”  and  is  the 
one  to  select  for  breeding. 

During  the  war  the  government  took  over  the  year’s 
wool  clip  and  licensed  certain  dealers  to  handle  wool. 
The  profit  allowed  them  was  1%  cents  per  pound.  They 
were  to  return  all  profit  above  that  amount  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Some  of  the  dealers  refused  to  do  this,  and 
the  government  sued  to  recover  the  balance.  The  courts 
have  deeidod  in  favor  of  the  govornment. 
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The  Grange-League-Federation 
Exchange 

Can  you  give  us  the  present  condition  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  (Grange-League*' Federation  Exchange,  Inc¬ 
as  an  investment?  it.  G.  I.. 

New  York. 

The  authorized  capital  of  this  company  is  $1,000,- 

000. 

There  has  been  sold  for  cash,  and  issued,  $492,- 
701. 

There-  has  been  Issued  to  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  in  payment  of  its  feed  and  grain  business, 
taken  over  by  the  G.-L.-F.  Exchange,  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $23,550. 

Yet  due  the  Grange,  $*,300. 

There  have  been  subscribed,  but  not  yet  paid  for, 
shares  to  the  amount  of  $218,170,  and  there  are  yet 
unsubscribed  $257,215,  making  a  total  of  $1,000,000. 

A  condensed  statement  of  its  finances  as  of  March 
1 ,  1921,  is  as  follows : 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks . $154,450.56 

Stock  certificates  at  banks  and  on  hand .  217.449.00 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable .  4S.2S0.21 

Inventories  .  182,861.58 

Advance  payments  .  24.S01.37 

Land  and  buildings  . 187,880.10 

Furniture  and  fixtures  . $8,393.44 

Less  reserve  for  depreciation .  323.87 

-  8,069.57 

Equipment  . „  _33.60 

Organization  expense  .  42.76S.87 

Loss  .  35.046.84 

Total . $901,641.70 

LIABILITIES 

Accounts  payable  .  $71,931.26 

Notes  and  trade  acceptances  payable .  86,925.44 

Capital  .  524,611.00 

‘Subscriptions  . 218,174.00 


Total . $901,641.70 

The  item  of  stock  certificates  in  the  assets  to  the 

amount  of  $217,449  represents  substantially  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  stock  not  yet  taken  up  or  paid  for,  and 
it  is  offset  in  the  liabilities  as  subscriptions.  The 
organization  expenses  of  $42,768.87  and  the  loss  from 
operation  for  the  first  eight  months  of  operation, 
$35,046.84,  are  also  placed  among  the  assets  as  a 
bookkeeping  convenience,  but  even  with  these  three 
items  deducted  there  is  a  substantial  asset  of  $606.- 
576.99. 

The  Exchange  began  business  July  1,  1920,  and 
this  statement  is  for  March  1,  1921,  after  eight 
months’  operation.  The  organization  expense  in¬ 
cludes  commissions  on  the  sale  of  the  stock  and  other 
expenses.  We  have  no  analysis  of  this  item  or  of 
the  item  of  loss  in  operation,  but  President  Webb 
agrees  with  our  view  that  farmers  are  entitled  to 
full,  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  business 
and  finances  of  co-operative  organizations,  and  we 
will  soon  have  a  full  and  complete  report  and  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  first  year’s  business. 


New  York  not  Responsible  for  Deer 
Damage 

For  the  past  five  years  a  herd  of  deer  has  been  eating 
my  crops.  They  eat  all  kinds  of  grain  and  any  fruit. 
A  few  days  ago  the  largest  deer  I  ever  saw  was  eating 
the  pears  off  the  tree  right  near  my  house.  The  govern¬ 
ment  foi-bids  anyone  harming  these  deer.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  damage  that  the  deer 
do?  The  farmers  are  having  a  very  hard  time  of  it  at 
the  best,  and  then  see  those  deer  eat  up  what  little  they 
have.  Please  advise  me  what  to  do.  farmer. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  many  complaints  from  readers  con¬ 
cerning  damage  from  deer  and  other  wild  animals. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  serious  loss  from  this 
cause.  We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission  at  Albany,  expecting  naturally  that 
the  State  would  take  care  of  such  cases.  In  reply  we 
have  a  copy  of  an  opinion  rendered  by  Judge  An¬ 
drews  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  William 
G.  Barret  against  the  State  of  -New  York.  In  this 
case  Barret  sued  to  recover  damages  to  timber. 
Tliei*e  were  many  poplar  trees  felled  or  girdled  by 
beavers.  The  beavers  were  introduced  by  the  State 
or  its  agents  into  a  stream  known  as  Eagle  Creek. 
There  the  beavers,  under  State  protection,  multiplied, 
built  dams  and  destroyed  the  trees  belonging  to  Bar¬ 
ret.  There  was  no  question  about  the  damage;  it 
was  evidently  done  by  the  beavers,  and  the  latter 
were  under  State  protection.  The  Court  of  Claims 
awarded  Barret  damages  for  $1,900.  The  State 
appealed  and  Judge  Andrews  reversed  the  court’s  de¬ 
cision  and  holds  that  the  State  is  not  responsible. 
In  a  long  opinion  he  holds  that  the  State  has  a 
right,  through  its  Legislature,  to  protect  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  He  says  that  is  too  well  established  to  be  now 
called  in  question.  In  protecting  the  beavers  the 
Legislature  did  not  exceed  its  power,  nor  did  it  do  so 
in  prohibiting  their  molestation.  A  man  finding 
beavers  destroying  his  property  might  drive  them 
away !  Judge  Andrews  holds  that  while  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  keeps  wild  animals  in  captivity  must  see 


to  it,  at  his  peril,  that  they  do  no  damage,  the  State 
would  not  be  liable  for  a  similar  act.  In  liberating 
beavers  the  State  acted  as  a  government  or  trustee  of 
the  people,  “doing  what  it  thought  best  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large.  Under  such  circumstances  the  State  is 
not  liable  for  damages  as  an  individual  would  be. 

Briefly  stated,  that  is  the  court’s  decision,  and  the 
Conservation  Commission  claims  that  the  same  rul¬ 
ing  would  be  made  in  case  of  an  action  brought  to 
recover  damages  done  by  deer. 


Changing  Food  Habits 

•Some  of  our  people  find  it  hard  to  realize  that 
food  habits  of  city  consumers  are  changing,  and 
that  this  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  market.  Yet 
it  is  true,  and  we  must  expect  still  more  of  it.  The 
first  noticeable  effect  comes  in  the  use  of  potatoes 
as  food.  There  can  be  no  question  that  many  city 
people  have  stopped  eating  potatoes  almost  entirely 
or  have  restricted  their  supply.  There  seems  no 
other  reason  for  the  present  state  of  the  potato 
market.  The  crop  is  not  large,  there  are  more  con¬ 
sumers  than  for  any  previous  crop,  and  good  pota¬ 
toes  never  were  cheaper.  Day  after  day  in  this  city 
we  pass  wagons  loaded  with  potatoes  which  are 
offered  at  15  lbs.  for  25  cents;  they  are  good  po¬ 
tatoes  and,  at  this  price,  they  offer  the  cheapest  food 
a  poor  family  can  buy.  Yet  they  are  slow  of  sale, 
and  while  they  were  being  offered  at  this  ruinous 
price  the  papers  report  that  75,000  barrels  were  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  ground  by  Maine  farmers  and  plowed 
under  for  fertilizer.  After  interviewing  a  number  of 
families  of  the  middle  class,  we  are  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  many  consumers  are  substituting  rice, 
macaroni  and  cornmeal  for  potatoes.  This  substi¬ 
tution  began  during  the  war.  when  potatoes  soared 
to  unheard-of  prices.  The  consumers  acquired  a 
taste  for  these  substitutes,  and  now,  in  some  cases, 
actually  prefer  them.  One  woman  who  cooks  for  a 
large  family  gave  this  curious  explanation: 

“When  I  buy  a  bag  of  rice  I  find  no  waste.  I  pour 
out  a  little,  soak  it  and  then  cook  while  my  dinner 
is  cooking.  There  is  no  waste — we  get  all  I  buy. 
Potatoes  have  to  be  washed  and  peeled,  the  bad 
spots  cut  out,  and  then  cooked.  I  lose  at  least  15 
per  cent  of  what  I  buy  as  waste,  and  we  have  come 
to  like  the  rice.  It  takes  less  labor  and  fuel  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  the  table.” 

Wo  found  it  no  use  trying  to  show  this  woman 
that  she  could  cook  the  potatoes  without  peeling. 
8ho  had  made  up  her  mind,  and  there  mu-t  be  a 
long  course  of  education  to  Induce  her  to  make  her 
mind  over.  Yet  this  thing  which  we  relate  1  ere 
seems  to  have  happened.  We  looked  for  it  and 
spoke  of  it  at  the  time  potatoes  went  to  the  limit  in 
price.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  all  around.  Rice 
can  never  equal  potatoes  as  a  healthful  and  sus¬ 
taining  food.  The  failure  to  buy  and  eat  potatoes 
freely  will  mean  little  short  of  a  calamity  to  many 
sections  where  this  crop  is  fully  suited  to  soil  and 
conditions.  It  may  seem  strange  to  many  of  our 
readers,  but  the  truth  is  that  some  one  must  go  all 
over  the  old  program  of  educating  the  public  to  eat 
potatoes. 


Selling  Farm  Manufactured  Woolen 
Goods 

Referring  to  F.  E.  Robertson’s  article  on  page  909, 
relative  to  the  Wool  Growers’  Association  manufactur¬ 
ing  their  own  wool  into  suitings,  bed  blankets,  horse 
blankets,  etc.,  it  looks  to  me  like  a  good  business  propo¬ 
sition.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  I  want  to  make  in 
this  connection  ;  that  is,  that  these  goods  are  advertised 
in  The  R.  N.-Y..  with  prices  to  the  “consumers,”  thus 
giving  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  an  opportunity  to  secure 
honest  goods  direct  from  the  makers.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  has  attained  a  considerable  size  and  is  worth 
catering  to.  If  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point  just  try 
it  and  see.  w.  E.  roki \ sox. 

Massachusetts. 

Thousands  of  country  people  who  do  not  keep 
sheep  would  gladly  buy  woolen  blankets  and  cloth 
manufactured  co-operatively  by  other  farmers  if  they 
only  knew  where  to  get  them.  Last  week  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  New  York  Farm  Bureau  Agents  in  this  city 
was  addressed  by  Aaron  Sapiro,  the  man  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  California  farmers  in  promot¬ 
ing  co-operation.  Speaking  of  fruit  growing,  Mr. 
Sapiro  said : 

The  growers  in  this  State  must  wake  up.  They  have 
hardly  learned  that  newspapers  exist.  They  have  never 
learned  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising  to  tell  the 
consumer  that  cabbages  or  apples  are  coming  to  market. 
One  of  the  requirements  for  co-operative  success  is  ad¬ 
vertising. 

That  is  even  more  true  of  the  sale  of  blankets  and 
cloth,  for  this  trade  has  already  been  well  covered  by 
private  advertising.  Co-operative  advertising  must 
follow.  Farmers  must  follow  the  present  well-estab¬ 
lished  lines  of  business  if  they  are  to  compete  with 
present  conditions. 


North  Dakota  Politics 

It  seems  likely  that  North  Dakota  will  have  a 
“recall”  election.  One  of  the  political  securities 
which  the  Nou-I’artisan  League  has  stood  for  is  the 
"recall.”  Under  this  plan  the  people  of  a  State 
would  have  the  right  to  “recall”  or  put  a  public 
elective  officer  out  of  office  in  case  .they  were  not 
satisfied  with  his  actions.  Under  the  usual  system 
an  official  elected  for  a  term  of  years  could  not  be 
removed  except  by  impeachment  by  the  Legislature. 
With  the  “recall”  in  operation  there  would  first  he  a 
petition  signed  by  voters.  If  a  certain  number 
signed  such  a  petition  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold 
a  new  election — the  question  being  whether  the  offi¬ 
cial  should  retain  his  office  or  get  out!  The  Non- 
Partisan  League  adopted  this  feature  as  a  form  of 
protection,  little  thinking  that  it  would  be  used  as  a 
weapon  against  them.  The  movement  now  is  to 
“recall”  their  Governor  and  several  other  State  offi¬ 
cers.  Nearly  the  required  number  of  signatures  have 
been  secured,  and  the  coming  election  will  be  the 
best  test  of  the  League’s  strength  in  North  Dakota 
that  has  yet  been  made.  It  is  difficult  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  to  estimate  the  outcome  of  such  an  election. 
Our  reports  would  indicate  the  failure  of  this  at¬ 
tempt  at  “recall.”  We  think  the  League  will  still 
control  the  State. 


Farm  Bureau  Market  Tour 

Last  week  the  Farm  Bureau  Agents  of  New  York 
and  their  friends  visited  New  York  for  their 
annual  tour  among  the  markets.  About  100  men 
were  present,  and  they  were  well  entertained  by  the 
city  and  by  various  business  organizations.  They 
saw  how  food  is  brought  to  the  city  and  distributed 
here,  and  they  listened  to  great  plans  for  improving 
the  service.  It  was  a  good  gathering  of  bright  and 
energetic  young  men  who  have  unquestionably  de¬ 
veloped  a  strong  organization.  We  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  chief  danger  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is 
that  it  may  be  too  finely  organized.  There  is  some 
danger  that  these  energetic  and  and  ambitious  young 
men  may  get  so  large  an  idea  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
as  an  organization  that  they  may  overlook  some  of 
the  simple  duties  it  owes  to  the  plain,  common 
fanner.  Where  there  is  too  much  organization  the 
practical  help  to  individual  farmers  may  seem  small 
compared  with  the  larger  work  of  great  conventions 
or  large  business  enterprises.  Yet  the  plain,  unher¬ 
alded  work  from  farm  to  farm  will  ever  be  the  real 
strength  of  any  farm  organization.  These  young 
men  surely  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  great  service 
for  New  York-  farmers. 


A  School  Teacher  on  Schools 

Upon  the  aopearancc  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  our  home  f 
eagerly  scan  its  pages  for  letters  on  the  rural  school 
problem.  Having  taught  six  years  in  a  rural  school, 
three  in  a  village  school  and  now  doing  institute  work 
in  the  grades  of  a  nearby  high  school,  I  am  interested  in 
all  school  problems.  It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  praise 
and  where  to  censure,  and  neither  should  be  done  unless 
considerable  is  know  n  about  the  matter,  for  opinions 
and  ways  differ.  The  physical  training  law  is  not 
wholly  bad,  even  for  rural  schools.  If  Johnny  pulls 
weeds  an  hour  in  the  morning  his  back  gets  lame,  he 
slouches  along  to  school  to  sit  with  shoulders  bent  over  a 
book.  Surely  a  wideawake  teacher  with  a  few  exercises 
can  help  those  shoulders  back  where  they  belong,  and 
pride  and  competition  will  keep  them  there.  It  is  not 
exercise  the  rural  child  needs,  fc  t  corrective  exercises. 

The  noon  hour,  to  me,  has  been  the  hardest  hour  of 
the  day.  Home  children  come  with  a  good  lunch  and 
will  eat  it  carefully  and  neatly.  Some  will  swap  pie  for 
pickles,  heavy  fruit  cake  for  greasy  doughnuts,  throw 
crumbs  and  eggshells  on  the  floor,  and,  eating  most  of 
the  lunch  at  recess,  rush  out  at  12  :10  to  play.  Of  what 
this  so-called  play  sometimes  consists  I  fear  parents  do 
not  always  realize.  Often  it  is  a  group  of  children 
around  an  older  child  learning  all  sorts  of  viciousness 
and  practices.  Here  is  where  a  conscientious  teacher 
has  to  keep  busy,  and  here  is  where  the  physical  train¬ 
ing  law.  with  its  supervised  play,  does  good  work. 
Rural  children,  especially  an  only  child,  have  to  be 
taught  games,  and.  once  taught,  they  make  the  noon 
hour  a  benefit  to  teacher  and  pupil,  and  also  parents. 

During  the  Winter  months,  when  the  average  school¬ 
room  iit  noon  is  a  close  neighbor  to  a  menagerie,  and  at 
1  o’clock  looks  as  though  a  circus  had  camped  in  it,  the 
school  lunch  plays  its  part.  Yv  e  ab  know  how  a  chil  l 
likes  to  help  and  feel  responsible  for  some  task,  and  this 
one  item,  with  each  child  busy  and  interested  in  a 
wholesome  way,  does  much  to  raise  the  morale  of  the 
school.  Do  not  think  this  is  a  lark  for  the  teacher!  She 
would  no  doubt  often  prefer  to  send  them  all  out  to  play, 
and  enjoy  a  quiet  hour,  or  prepare  work  or  correct 
papers,  which  will  occupy  her  evening.  Notice,  please, 
I  say  some  teachers  and  some  children,  and  I  also  mean 
some  parents,  for.  like  th>  physical  training  law  which 
is  meant  to  be  a  success  only  at  its  best,  neither  all 
teachers  nor  all  parents  completely  and  perfectly  fulfill 
their  duties.  Many  times  the  discipline  and  training  in 
courtesy  is  left  to  the  teacher,  -and  an  occasional  day 
with  “all  the  kids  home”  is  a  day  dreaded  by  the 
mother. 

Now,  one  item  more.  When  a  teacher,  having  reached 
the  age  of  60.  and  having  taught  35  years,  gets  her  pen¬ 
sion.  it  is  not  a  gift.  She  has  paid  toward  it  all  her 
teaching  days,  and  no  doubt  a  farmer’s  pension  could 
be  arranged  after  some  same  method  as  ,T.  A.  C.  wants. 
If  the  farmer  wants  a  pension  or  wants  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  does  not  need  it.  he  might  join  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association  and  each  year 
receive  his  pension  or  his  share  of  it.  w.  J.  L. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

This  is  Our  Page.  We  enjoy  reading  it  more 
and  more  if  we  keep  helping  to  make  it  better. 


Great  Fun  with  a  Raft 


Vacation  Song 


The  next  letter  comes  from  the  far 
South  : 

I  have  been  reading  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page,  and  find  it  very  interesting. 
I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  get  a  letter 
from  a  girl  in  Florida  for  the  page?  I 
will  try  and  see. 

I  am  nearly  10  years  old  and  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  high  school ;  just  a  plain  country 
girl  who  loves  school  and  the  things  of 
nature.  I  made  a  yearly  average  of  96  in 
school  this  year.  I  think  every  boy  and 
girl  should  want  to  go  to  school  as  long 
as  he  or  she  can.  An  education  is  a 
great  step  toward  success  in  life.  “The 
secret  of  success  is  not  in  doing  what  we 
like,  hut  in  liking  what  we  do.” 

We  have  a  mild  climate  here,  with  only 
a  short  cold  Winter.  It  never  snows, 
but  sometimes  freezes  a  bit  in  the  Win¬ 
ter. 

My  father  is  a  truck  grower.  Two 
crops  a  year  are  raised  here.  Fertilizer 
is  used  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  ground 
is  irrigated.  The  Winter  crop  consists 
of  celery,  lettuce,  cabbage,  potatoes,  chic¬ 
ory  and  other  vegetables.  The  Spring 
crop  is  of  peppers,  eggplant,  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  mostly.  These 
are  shipped  to  large  Northern  cities  in 
iced  cars.  Citrus  fruit  is  also  gror/n 
here.  There  are  many  negroes  here. 
Women  and  men  work  on  the  farms. 

Here  is  a  verse  by  R.  L.  Stevenson.  It 
would  be  well  for  girls  and  boys  to  re¬ 
member  it : 

“Oive  us  to  awaken  with  smiles, 

Give  us  to  labor  smiling — 

And  as  the  sun  lightens  the  world, 

So  may  our  loving  kindness 
Make  bright  this  house  of  our  habita¬ 
tion.” 


July  30,  1921 

year-old  Ohio  girl  who  found  the  stoi’y  in 
a  book  she  had  and  copied  it  out  for  us. 
She  said : 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Our  Fage.  I 
am  answering  the  nature  puzzle,  which  is 
a  lady  bug,  or  ladybird  beetle,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  a  family  of  small,  round-bodied 
beetles  that  do  great  service  to  man. 
Members  of  the  family  are  easily  recog¬ 
nized  by  their  small  size  and  spotted 
coats.  They  ai*e  red  or  yellow,  spotted 
with  black,  or  black,  spotted  with  red  or 
yellow.  They  are  found  in  abundance 
on  plants  infested  with  plant  lice,'  and 
often  lay  their  eggs  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  colony,  so  that  the  young  larvxe  may  be 
well  provided  with  food.  The  different 
species  are  distinguished  by  the  number 
of  spots,  as  the  two-spotte'd,  the  fifteen- 
spotted,  the  twice-stabbed,  etc.  All  are  of 
great  impoi'tanee  to  fruit  and  shrub  and 
vegetable  growers  because  of  the  greed 
with  which  they  desti-oy  harmful  insects. 
Those  who  kill  ladybugs  are  killing  one 
of  our  best  friends.  The  ladybug  larva? 
have  long,  spiny  bodies,  generally  some¬ 
what  spotted  with  red  and  yellow.  The 
pupae  retain  the  skins  of  the  larvae,  but 
wear  it  as  buttons  or  cushions  upon  their 
backs. 

Those  who  sent  correct  auswei's  on  the 
ladybug  were  Sylvia  R.,  Margaret  M., 
Carrie  P..  Gladys  F.,  Ruth  W.,  Margaret 
G.,  and  Helen  II.  of  Now  York  State; 
Beatrice  I.,  Roland  M.  and  John  F.  of 
Massachusetts;  Elinor  D.  and  Silva  R. 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  Catherine  W.  of  New 
Jersey,  Wari'en  B.  of  Vermont,  Eleanor 
S.  of  Ohio,  Doimthy  M.  of  Maryland,  and 
Florence  S.  of  Connecticut. 


I  have  closed  my  books  and  hidden  my  slate, 

And  thrown  my  satchel  across  the  gate. 

My  school  is  out  for  a  season  of  rest. 

And  now  for  the  schoolroom  I  love  the  best. 

My  school  bell  rings  in  the  rippling  sti^eam 
Which  hides  itself,  like  a  schoolboy’s  dream, 

Under  the  shadow  and  out  of  sight, 

But  laughing  still  for  its  own  delight. 

m 

My  teacher  is  patient,  and  never  yet 
A  lesson  of  hers  did  I  once  forget, 

For  wonderful  lore  do  her  lips  impart, 

And  all  her  lessons  are  learned  by  heart. 

— By  KATHARINE  LEE  BATES. 


What  a  great  and  beautiful  schoolroom 
it  is  in  which  you  country  boys  and  girls 
find  yourselves  now — .the  schoolroom  of  the 
Out-of-doors.  Mother  Nature  is  the  teach¬ 
er,  and  many  are  the  wonder  lessons  she 
teaches  to  those  who  have  eyes  that  really 
see,  ears  that  really  hear,  and  hearts  and 
minds  that  learn  to  love  and  to  under¬ 
stand.  I  have  just  come  in  from  doing 
the  chores.  An  hour  ago  I  stepped  into 
this  “schoolroom”  of  ours.  It  is  never 
twice  alike,  is  it?  This  early  morning 
here  on  Bong  Island  there  is  a  heavy  fog 
from  the  sea,  and  everything  is  dripping 
wet.  Drops  hang  from  each  leaf,  each 
blade  of  grass.  The  hundi-eds  of  spider 
webs  that  usually  we  do  not  notice  are 
strung  with  beads  of  moisture  until  each 
thread  is  outlined.  The  robins  like  the 
dampness  and  are  caroling  merrily  ;  they 
know  there  will  be  worms  coming  to  the 
surface  in  the  lawn  grass.  The  clear  call 
of  an  oriole  has  just  rung  out.  It  has  a 
nest  in  a  tree  close  by  the  house.  A  lit¬ 
tle  breeze  now  stirs  the  leaves  and  there 
is  a  drip,  drip,  dripping  as  though  it 
rained.  Mother  Nature  is  softly  washing 
herself.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  good  haying 
weather,  and  haying  should  be  done.  But 
the  farmer  has  to  be  patient,  too.  He 
must  take  the  weather  as  it  comes,  and 
plan  his  work  to  fit  the  best  he  can. 
Above  all,  he  must  not  grumble.  Our 
grumbling  does  not  change  the  weather 
and  only  makes  us  unhappy,  and  all  those 
about  us. 

I  hope  that  more  and  more  we  shall 
find  ways  to  bring  our  two  great  schools 
together — the  School  of  Nature  and  the 
School  of  Books.  Both  are  a  part  of  our 
lives  and  from  both  we  can  learn  much. 
Each  needs  the  other.  Each  can  help  the 
other.  So  I  think  the  idea  of  teaching 
nature  study  and  agriculture  in  the 
schools  is  a  good  one.  1  hope  these  things 
will  not  be  taught  from  books  alone,  but 
mostly  from  the  birds  and  flowers  and  ' 
trees  and  weeds  and  insects  and  crops 
and  animals  themselves.  And  I  hope  that 
the  out-of-doors  and  home  things  which 
are  so  much  a  part  of  our  lives  every  day 
may  be  used  to  make  reading  and  writing 
and  arithmetic  more  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful.  Do  you  think  this  could  be  done? 
Tell  me  how  you  think  our  two  schools 
can  come  closer  together  for  our  own 
good  and  happiness. 

Now  then  we  must  see  what  some  of 
the  letters  are  about  that  have  been  com¬ 
ing  to  me. 


In  the  Mail 

Ilei-e  is  one  from  the  boy  who  sent  two 
of  the  pictures  used  this  month  : 

I  am  13  years  of  age  and  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  into  the  seventh  grade  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  I  like  school  very  much.  I  walk  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  school.  Last  year  we 
had  warm  lunches  and  about  50  children 
stayed  for  them.  There  were  three  moth¬ 
ers  furnishing  our  dinners.  A  mother 
chose  someone  to  sweep  the  floor  after  we 
were  finished. 

I  have  five  Swiss  goats,  and  two  of 
them  give  four  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  I 
am  sending  you  pictures  of  me  and  my 
pets.  One’s  name  is  Billy  and  the  othex,’s 
name  is  Bessie.  I  feed  them  every  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon  and  evening.  I  have  100 
chickens  and  17  rabbits  to  feed  every 
morning  and  evening.  In  Summer  I  take 
the  goats  out  in  the  grass  plot.  We  plant 
kale  and  rape  so  I  can  feed  my  stock 
every  day.  At  dinnertime  I  take  water  to 
the  goats  and  give  them  different  places 
to  eat.  When  evening  comes  I  bring  them 
home,  milk  them  and  give  them  hay  and 
water.  Charles  s. 

New  York. 

Charles  has  a  good  many  animals  to 
take  care  of,  and  we  can  see  that  he  does 
it  well.  I  hope  all  of  you  who  own 


This  Must  Be  Billy 


calves  or  ponies  or  pigs  or  lambs  or  goats 
or  rabbits  or  any  other  animals  are  al¬ 
ways  careful  to  feed  and  water  them  reg¬ 
ularly.  They  cannot  wait  on  themselves. 
They  depend  on  us,  and  we  must  be 
faithful  or  we  are  not  worthy  to  have 
charge  of  these  dumb  creatures.  If  we 
take  good  care  of  them  they  soon  learn  to 
know  us  and  to  do  our  bidding.  Thank 
you  for  the  pictures,  Charles. 


Your  sincere  friend, 
Florida.  Annabel  s. 

Annabel  writes  a  good  letter,  that  tells 
us  something  of  farm  life  in  her  State, 
gives  us  a  bit  of  advice  about  sticking  to 
school  and  a  quotation  from  a  great  au¬ 
thor  which  is  worth  learning. 


On  the  June  page  you  asked  why  the 
plant  on  your  desk  grew  towards  the  win¬ 
dow.  It  did  that  so  that  the  new  sprouts 
coming  out  on  the  plant  would  get  all  the 
more  sun  which  comes  through  the  win¬ 
dow.  Now  that  you  have  turned  it  around 
it  will  growr  the  other  way  until  it  is 
again  bending  towards  the  sunlight.  The 
beans  climbing  the  poles  in  the  garden  al¬ 
ways  follow  the  sun.  Your  friend, 

New  York.  GLADYS  F. 


My  sister  lead  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Tage  to  me.  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
send  you  a  letter,  too.  I  only  went  to 
school  one  year,  so  I  can’t  write  this  my¬ 
self.  My  sister  is  writing  while  I  tell 
her  what  to  write. 

I  have  lots  of  pets.  I  have  a  big  tame 
rabbit.  I  let  it  out  for  grass  sometimes. 
I  have  two  mamma  cats  and  each  has 
three  dear  little  kittens.  I  have  a  nice 
dog  whose  name  is  Carlo,  and  a  big  goat. 
Its  name  is  Billy.  My  two  sisters  and  I 
hitch  Billy  up  in  my  wagon  and  we  have 
nice  times. 

My  work  is  to  feed  my  rabbit  and  cats 
and  dog  and  goat.  I  bring  wood  and  cobs 
in  the  house  to  make  fires.  I  am  six 
years  old  and  I  like  to  live  on  a  farm. 
Fi-om  a  new  little  friend,  PAUL  V. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  a  letter  from 


The  puzzle  for  next  month  comes  from 
Floyd  M..  a  Central  New  York  boy.  It 
will  be  easy  for  most  of  you  to  guess,  but 


And  this  is  Bessie,  with  Her  Master, 
Charles 

when  you  send  the  answer  try  to  tell  some 
personal  experience  that  you  have  had 
with  this 

What  Is  It? 


Paul,  and  it  was  kind  of  sister  to  write 
it  after  leading  Our  Page  to  him.  This 
may  be  a  suggestion  for  others. 

As  I  was  looking  through  some  maga¬ 
zines  I  found  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  while  looking  through  it  I  found  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  and  started  to  read 
it,  and  when  I  finished  reading  it  I 
looked  for  them  all  and  read  every  one  of 
them,  and  I  certainly  think  they  are 
wonderful.  You  are  doing  a  wonderful 
work,  Mr.  Tuttle,  and  I  know  every  boy 
and  girl  appi-eciates  it.  I  am  a  city  girl, 
but  I  am  visiting  my  aunt  and  uncle  on 
the  farm  and  I  love  it  out  here,  and  wish 
I  could  live  in  the  country  all  the  time. 

As  this  letter  is  getting  long  I  guess  I 
will  close  and  you  can  surely  look  for  an¬ 
other  letter  from  me.  editii  r. 

Ohio. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Our  Page  is 
so  much  enjoyed.  But  it  is  not  my  work, 
Edith  ;  it  is  our  work,  all  of  us  together. 
The  page  would  not  be  half  so  “wonder¬ 
ful”  if  I  tried  to  do  it  alone.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  because  there  are  so  many  helping 
to  keep  it  full  of  honest,  earnest,  happy 
talk  of  work  and  play. 


The  June  Nature  Puzzle  was  the 

Ladybug 

The  more  connect  name  is.  ladybird 
beetle,  for  this  insect  is  not  a  “bug”  at 
all.  I  am  very  glad  that  nearly  all  of 
you  xvho  sent  answers  said  that  you  know 
the  ladybug  was  a  useful  insect  and 
should  not  be  destroyed.  I  wonder  -wheth¬ 
er  all  our  readers  know  that.  Anyway, 
you  know  it  now,  and  I  hope  you  will 
study  these  interesting  beetles  and  find 
out  all  you  can  about  them.  A  good  de¬ 
scription  comes  from  Eleanor  S.,  a  nine- 


This  animal  lives  in  a  deep  hole  dug  in 
the  ground.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  rab¬ 
bit,  only  more  chunky  and  heavier.  It  is 
a  very  destructive  animal.  It  likes  to 
eat  young  bean  plants  or  cabbage  or 
beets,  or  most  any  vegetable,  and  grass. 
When  feeding  in  a  field  evex-y  once  in  a 
while  it  will  sit  up  and  look  around  to 
see  if  any  danger  is  near.  The  farther 
from  its  hole  it  goes  the  oftener  it  will 
sit  up  and  look.  It  is  hard  to  see  if  you 
are  very  far  away,  as  it  is  the  color  of  the 
ground.  If  you  corner  this  animal  it  is 
a  great  fighter,  but  if  it  sees  you  coming 
it  will  run  for  its  hole  and  wait  until 
you  ai*e  quite  close,  then  dive  down  into 
it.  It  will  wait  until  it  thinks  you  have 
gone  by  and  then  will  reappear. 


Kitty’s  Bath 

What  fun  you  have  had  with  this 
rhyme !  I  need  hardly  say  much  about 
it.  The  drawings  speak  better  than 
words.  There  were  07  drawings  in  all. 
Think  of  that !  You  can  imagine  that  1 
have  had  a  great  time  choosing  between 
them.  They  came  from  seventeen  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  as  you  will  see,  from  Maine 
to  California,  and  from  Iowa  to  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Twenty-one  boys  sent  drawings 
and  46  girls.  It  looks  as  though  the  girls 
find  it  easier  to  draw  than  the  boys.  Is 
that  so? 

The  drawings  on  the  next  page  are  well 
worth  studying.  Each  is  different.  Each 
has  special  points  of  interest.  Which  do 
you  think  carries-  out  the  idea  of  the 
rhyme  best?  Which  is  the  funniest? 
Which  do  you  like  best?  Why? 
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Besides  the  six  whose  drawings  are 
printed  I  want  to  give  honorable  mention 
to  William  W.,  10  years,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Martha  B.,  15  years,  of  New  York; 
Mildred  K.,  15  years,  of  California,  and 

L.  M.  C.,  a  little  French  girl  of  Vermont. 
Then  I  want  to  thank  every  one  of  the 
other  57  for  the  effort  you  made  and  the 
interest  you  took.  How  much  better  it  is 
for  the  success  of  Our  Page  to  have  G7 
drawings  come  in  (and  probably  more 
will  come  too  late,  as  they  did  last 
month)  than  to  have  only  six  or  seven. 
It  means  we  are  taking  hold  of  things 
with  a  will,  that  we  love  Our  Page  and 
are  working  for  it. 

Here  is  a  full  list  of  “Our  Artists'*  for 
this  month : 

California — Mildred  K.,  15  years. 

Connecticut — Frank  T.,  10  years: 

Sophia  K.,  12  years ;  Conrad  T.,  Harold 
K..  12  years;  Norman  II.,  14  years. 

Delaware — Rachel  K.,  13  years. 

Indiana — Charles  G.,  8  years. 

Iowa — Beatrice  S.,  11  years. 

'Louisiana — Williana  D.,  10  years. 

Maine — Ormnnd  D.,  11  years. 

Maryland — Marian  M.,  10  years;  Mida 

M. ,  10  years. 

Massachusetts — John  P.,  13  years ; 

William  W.,  10  years ;  Beatrice  I.,  12 
years. 

Mississippi — Fannie  B.,  14  years. 

New  Hampshire — Mildred  O.,  10  years; 
Dorothy  II.,  11  years. 

New  Jersey — Anna  F.,  15  years;  Mil¬ 
dred  V.,  13  years ;  Bella  II.,  10  years ; 
Elizabeth  S.,  12  years. 

New  Yrork — Martha  B.,  15  years;  Lu¬ 
ther  A.,  13  years;  Edward  C.,  11  years; 
Elton  J.,  Archie  K.,  13  years;  Josephine 
G..  8  years;  Gladys  L.,  14  years;  Nancy 
W.,  11  years;  Dorothy  S.,  13  years;  Dor¬ 
othy  T..  14  years  ;  Mamie  L.,  12  years : 
Ethel  R.,  12  years;  Margaret  IT.,  10 
years;  Mary  D.,  10  years;  Norine  D.,  12 
years;  Lewis  B.,  11  years;  Carrie  I\.  15 
years;  Marian  P.,  13  years;  Florian  S., 
10  years;  Margaret  U.,  13  years;  Stan¬ 
ley  C.,  14  years ;  Merton  L..  12  years ; 
Ehvyna  Van  A..  11  years;  Sylvia  R.,  11 
years;  Eleanor  B..  13  years. 

Pennsylvania — Doris  Y..  13  years ; 

Martha  H.,  11  years;  Elinor  D.,  11 
vears;  Catherine  W..  10  years;  Verna 
R„  12  years ;  Esther  D.,  15  years ;  Edna 
D..  7  years;  Albert  Z.,  14  years;  John  G., 
10  years;  Kathryn  McC.,  11  years;  Em¬ 
met  L..  12  years. 

Rhode  Island — Helen  G.,  15  years. 

Vermont — T.eah  E.,  13  years;  L.  M.  C. 

Virginia — Christine  B.,  9  years ;  Fran¬ 
ces  B.,  6  years. 


A  New  Rhyme 

For  another  drawing.  Hurrah !  Now 
here  is  a  fine  chance  for  you  boys  and 
girls  to  show  how  well  you  can  draw 
farm  animals  and  country  scenery.  Re¬ 
member,  we  want  all  original  work.  This 
poem  was  made  up  and  sent  in  by  Ethel 
C.,  a  13-year-old  New  York  girl : 

Out  in  the  fields  where  hay  is  raised, 

A  mother  horse  and  her  little  colt  grazed. 
Around  the  field  there  was  a  fence, 
and  in  the  distance  a  forest  dense. 

A  few  small  clouds  were  in  the  sky, 

And  Shep,  the  collie,  stood  faithfully  by. 
This,  altogether,  makes  a  picture  clear ; 
Take  up  your  pen  and  sketch  it  here. 


Many  Things  of  Interest 

Martha  R.,  an  11-year-old  New  York 
reader,  wrote  the  words  in  the  Box  this 
month.  It  is  true,  isn’t  it,  that  we 
usually  enjoy  most  the  things  we  have  a 
share  in  doing?  Everyone  of  you  who 
writes  a  letter,  or  sends  a  drawing,  a 
photograph,  a  memory  verse,. a  rhyme,  a 
nature  puzzle  or  a  good  suggestion,  is 
helping  Our  Page  to  be  better.  What  you 
send  may  not  always  be  used,  but  you 
may  know  that  your  editor  thanks  you 
and  feels  your  interest.  We  are  such  a 
big,  busy,  happy  family,  aren’t  we? 


Louise  D.  of  New  Jersey  suggested  the 
poem  for  this  month.  How  many  of  you 
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Kitty’s  Bath 

My  kitty  went  frolicking  after  a  frog; 

At  first  she  espied  him  at  rest  on  a  log. 

She  touched  him  to  see  what  the  strange  thing  would  do ; 
This  made  froggie  jump,  and  kitty  jumped,  too. 

You  will  laugh  when  you  see  that  the  plan  froggie  took 
Brought  them  both  down  with  a  splash  in  the  brook. 

Now  draw  me  a  sketch  of  the  end  of  the  race, 

"When  kitty  went  frolicking  out  of  her  place. 


I: 
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Draivn  by  Mildred  V.  (13  years), 
New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Emmet  L.  (12  years), 
Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Norman  II.  (Ilf  years). 
Con  necticut 


know  all  eight  verses  of  the  Vacation 
Sony?  If  you  will  look  back  in  your; 
scrap  book  to  Our  Page,  for  July,  1920, 
you  will  find  two  other  verses  of  the  same 
poem.  Who  will  send  the  three  that  are 
still  missing?  It  is  a  happy  poem  and 
full  of  truth.  But,  as  I  said  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  we  must  find  a  way  to  bring  our 
two  schools  together. 


The  picture,  “Great  Fun  with  a  Raft,” 
was  sent  by  Alice  W.,  a  Connecticut 
reader.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  take  a  ride? 
I  would,  but  I  should  like  to  have  on  my 
bathing  suit,  for  I  might  fall  off,  acci¬ 
dentally  on  purpose,  you  know. 


It  has  interested  me  to  make  a  list  this 
month  of  the  ways  you  begin  and  end  your 
letters  to  me.  These  are  the  different 
ways  of  beginning:  Dear  Mr.  Tuttle, 
Dear  Editor,  Dear  Friend,  Dear  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page,  Dear  Sir.  And  these 
are  the  endings:  Your  friend,  A  faithful 
reader,  Ever  your  friend,  Your  little 
friend,  Your  loving  friend,  Sincerely 
yours,  A  very  interested  reader,  Respect¬ 
fully  yours,  A  reader  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Yours  truly,  A  friend  to 
the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page. 


This  question  has  come  to  me  again :  . 
“When  should  we  write  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
so  that  our  letters  will  get  to  you  in 
time  for  you  to  publish  them  if  you  want 
to?”  Let  me  explain  once  more.  Our 
Page  comes  out  in  the  paper  dated  the 
last  Saturday  of  each  month.  Some¬ 
times  it  may  reach  you  a  few  days  ahead. 

I  have  to  write  each  page  and  send  it  to 
the  printer  three  iveelcs  before  you  read 
it.  You  can  figure,  then,  how  soon  you 
must  write  after  reading  one  page  to  be 
in  time  for  the  next.  Sometimes  you 
have  one  week,  sometimes  two,  depending 
on  whether  there  are  four  or  five  weeks 
between  pages.  But  the  best  plan  is  to 
write  as  soon  as  you  read  the  page  and 
while  your  interest  is  keenest.  If  you  put 
it  off  you  will  probably  forget  it,  and  an¬ 
other  month  will  slip  away.  You  have 
heard  the  old  saying:  “Strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot.” 


Millicent  B.,  New  Jersey,  writes: 

“Just  because  you  did  not  print  my 
other  letter  I  am  not  going  to  get  dis¬ 
couraged,  for  if  all  of  ue  quit  writing  let¬ 
ters  for  Our  Page,  because  you  cannot 
print  all  of  them,  we  would  soon  have 
no  page.” 

That  is  just  the  spirit  we  all  want  to 
have  if  we  are  to  keep  Our  Page  alive 
and  worth  the  while. 


Helen  J.,  who  lives  in  Central  New 
York  State,  wants  to  know  why  crows  go 
west  in  the  morning  and  east  at  night. 
She  has  often  Avondered  about  it.  Prob¬ 
ably,  Helen,  it  is  because  the  place  where 
they  find  most  to  eat  lies  west  of  the 
place  where  they  roost  in  your  locality. 
But  some  other  reader  may  write  and  say 
that  she  sees  crows  doing  just  the  oppo¬ 
site.  It  depends  on  where  their  food  is. 


So  we  say  goodby  again.  I  shall  be 
thinking  of  all  my  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  on  so  many  farms  and  in  so  many 
homes.  Play  hard,  work  hard,  grow  big¬ 
ger  every  day  in  body,  in  mind,  in  heart. 
Write  to  me.  Address  Edward  M.  Tuttle, 
in  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Dravm  by  Mildred  D.  (10  years),  New  Hampshire 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Pull  Team. — ITere  it  is  the  last 
day  of  grace  before  the  Parson  must  send 
in  his  letter  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
family.  While  the  Parson  is  writing  on 
a  Monday  morning  the  boys  are  pulling 
down  the  oats.  The  crop  does  not  amount 
to  much  this  year,  as  they  were  sown  on 
upland  and  just  about  dried  up.  George 
goes  ahead  with  the  mowing  machine  and 
Clossie  follows  right  behind  him  with  the 
horse  rake,  and  Shelley  comes  along  with 
a  fork  and  turns  the  windrow  aside,  so 
that  the  machine  and  horse  do  not  go 
over  it  next  time  and  shell  off  the 
oats.  They  do  this  way  almost  univer¬ 
sally  in  some  places  in  Vermont,  and  it 
seems  to  work  out  well.  They  cock  up 
the  oats  and  leave  them  in  the  field  till 
they  thrash  them,  just  drying  out  the 
cocks  the  day  before. 

Real  Company. — The  Parson  has  had 
a  good  deal  of  real  company  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  as  a  consequence  done  very  little 
haying  himself.  Rooking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  one  day  he  saw  two  fellows  coming 
down  the  road — really  tramps.  They  had 
tramped  all  the  way  from  New  York, 
sleeping  in  the  woods  nights.  The  Par¬ 
son  had  known  them  years  ago  ns  boys 
with  poor  heritage  and  no  bringing  up, 
and  every  kind  of  a  handicap.  So  we 
fixed  them  up  a  camp,  with  a  tent  and 
cots,  an  old  stove  and  table,  and  got  them 
clothes,  and  they  settled  down  for  awhile. 
We  had  raised  the  old  garage  building 
about  three  feet,  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
1  dirt  to  be  drawn  for  grading  and  filling 
in.  They  were  good  at  hoeing,  too.  We 
filled  them  up  with  food  and  got  them 
cleaned  up  and  shaved  up,  and  the  Par¬ 
son  cut  their  hair.  Now  they  have  both 
gone — one  Avorking  out  on  a  farm  and 
the  other  to  some  of  his  relations.  Tb? 
tent  and  everything  are  still  up  there, 
and  with  so  many  out  of  work  the  Par¬ 
son  expects  to  have  more  company  ’most 
any  time. 

A  Great  Sunday. — It  may  be  a  chest¬ 
nut  by  this  lime,  but  the  Parson  just 
can’t  help  telling  what  a  great  day  we 
had  down  to  the  old  country  church  yes¬ 
terday.  It  was  sort  of  a  special  day 
with  us,  as  we  heard  there  was  company 
coming  to  see  how  we  did  things  from  a 
city  some  distance  off.  When  this  big 
auto  load  of  people  came  in  they  had  to 
look  sharp  for  a  seat,  which  was  just  as 
the  Parson  hoped  it  would  be.  They 
seemed  to  be  quite  impressed,  for  while 
most  of  them  dropped  paper  money  on  the 
plate,  one  of  them  plumped  on  a  ten- 
dollar  note.  Fortunately  it  was  so 
crumpled  up  that  the  man  passing  the 
plate  did  not  see  what  it  was.  The  Par¬ 
son  is  certain  that  if  he  had  he  would 
have  dropped  the  plate  and  all  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  not  at  all  uncertain  that  he 
would  not  have  dropped  dead  himself. 

The  Trimming. — They  exclaimed  much 
over  the  trimming,  and  little  dreamed 
that  it  did  not  take  the  Parson  and  two 
small  boys  10  minutes  to  do  it  all.  We 
have  stovepipe  wire  strung  across  each 
window  about  IS  inches  above  the  sill. 
This  does  not  show  at  all,  and  stays  there 
all  the  time.  We  just  take  green  boughs 
and  branches  and  stand  them  right  up 
back  of  this  wire,  and  it  certainly  makes 
a  pretty  and  dainty  effect.  We  had  some 
daisies  on  the  altar,  backed  with  ferns. 
Such  a  dinner,  too,  as  we  had  after  the 
service,  and  plenty  of  huckleberries  and 
milk.  When  you  go  home  from  such  a 
day  you  feel  as  though  you  could  take  up 
life’s  burdens  afresh.  Most  churches 
have  a  church  picnic  once  a  year,  and 
what  a  good  time  everyone  has,  and  how 
much  real  good  such  a  time  does;  but 


question  has  regularly  come  up — a  new 
car  or  something  about  the  house.  In 
every  case  so  far  the  house  has  won  out. 
At  one  time  there  was  the  matter  of  an 
addition  to  Mrs.  Parson’s  room,  then 
there  was  the  electric  light,  then  the  one- 
pipe  furnace,  then  the  electric  washing 
machine  and  the  electric  cleaner  and  now 
comes  the  electric  dishwasher.  We  ran 
across  a  chance  to  buy  one,  only  used  for 
demonstration,  at  just  half  the  regular 
price,  and  after  a  week’s  trial,  Mrs. 
Parson  could  not  part  with  it.  Better  a 
dishwasher  three  times  a  day  than  a  new 
car  once  a  week.  So  the  latter  is  post¬ 
poned  again.  George  has  given  Dare¬ 
devil  a  new  coat  of  paint,  the  body  black 
and  the  wheels  a  beautiful  brilliant  red. 
History  surely  repeats  itself,  for  they 
were  red  once  before — eight  years  ago. 
At  two  different  times  since  then  have 
they  been  yellow,  and  in  fact,  the  poor 
old  boat  could  lay  claim  to  most  e\rerv 
color  of  the  rainbow  except  envy  green— 
for  no  one  has  ever  envied  her  owner  or 
ever  will. 

Will  It  Do  It?-— That  is  what  every¬ 
one  asks  of  the  dishwasher.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  how  the  dishes  are  put  in  place 
so  the  'flying  dashing  water  can  touch  all 
parts  of  them.  But  it  is  wonderful  what 
good  work  it  will  do,  and  you  can  use 
seething  hot  water,  as  you 
by  hand.  Washing  powdei 
to  use  than  soap.  After 
open  the  top  at  once  and  let  the  dishes 
dry  off.  Mrs.  Parson  generally  runs 
over  them  with  a  towel  as  Sit  puts  them 


could  not  do 
is.  far  better 
the  rinsing 


feather.  Plowing  in  the  Fall  with  Winter 
freezing  of  the  roots,  harrowing  well 
before  corn  planting,  using  the  two-horse 
cultivator  before  the  corn  was  up  and  con¬ 
tinually  thereafter  till  the  thick  shade  of 
the  corn  got  in  the  most  deadly  work  of 
all,  told  the  whole  story.  No  crop  had 
been  missed,  little  or  no  extra  work  had 
been  done  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
done  anyway,  the  hand  hoe  had  not  been 
near  the  piece,  and  yet  the  stuff  was  dead. 
It  hardly  seemed  possible. 

■Coming  Home.  —  During  war  time 
many  young  fellows  went  away  to  work 
in  city  factories,  getting  big  pay,  who  are 
now  drifting  back  to  the  old  home  farm. 
How  many  have  come  back  with  nothing, 
and  how  many  have  come  back  with  some¬ 
thing,  something  besides  lost  morals  and 
bad  habits !  The  Parson  noticed  a  great 
change  in  the  way  a  fine  big  meadow  Avas 
being  farmed,  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
town.  It  was  turned  into  a  big  garden, 
and  was  blossoming  like  the  rose, 
man  who  lived  in  the  corner  of  this 
field  had  never  had  hardly  enough  laud 
to  put  his  barn  on.  And  now  his  boy 
had  come  home  with  fhre  hundred  dollars 
right  in  his  pocket,  and  he  had  bought 
this  meadow,  making  half  payment,  with 
a  fine  brook  running  through  its  center 
and  an  orchard  over  on  the  farther  side. 
There,  the  boy  and  his  father  were  work¬ 
ing  together,  and  the  cow  no  longer  was 
staked  out  in  tin*  front  dooryard  but  was 
grazing  among  cowslips.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  and  a  nicer  thing  to  think 
upon  and  the  Parson  pondered  it  long 
as  he  coasted  along  in  his  brother’s  flivver 
over  the  road  where  he  had  trudgen  to 
school  as  a  boy. 

A  New  Ratio. — Next  to  the  dead 
witch  grass,  perhaps  the  greatest  surprise 
the  Parson  had  was  when  his  wandering 
gaze  fell  on  a  neighboring  hillside  about 
half  a  mile  away.  Here  had  always  lived 
a  most  thrifty  and  prosperous  farmer. 


The 

very 
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“What  is  the  first  you  would  mention?” 
asked  the  Parson.  “Well,  the  first  one — 
♦  he  very  first  one — would  be  to  grind  up 
the  kitchen  knives  and  keep  them  sharp.” 
At  that  very  moment  she  was  trying  to 
cut  lamb  with  a  knife  with  a  veritable 
hoe-edge  upon  it.  The  Parson  lias  mused 
slightly  upon  the  matter.  Ilow  long 
would  a  farmer  mow  with  a  dull  scythe, 
or  chop  with  a  nicked  nx,  or  let  his  horse 
tug  and  sweat  with  the  dull  sections  in 
the  grass?  He  always  has  a  whetstone 
at  the  end  of  the  row  when  he  cuts  corn. 
Yet  his  wife  saws  merrily  away  on  a 
piece  of  bacon  and  haggles  her  patience 
and  the  bread  together. 

Other  Things.— Then  there  is  the 
matter  of  flies.  How  about  the  hole  in 
the  screen  door  and  those  screens  for  the 
chamber  upstairs?  And  above  all,  the 
pump !  Does  it  run  down  all  the  time, 
when  a  washer  for  15  cents  would  stop 
it?  It  took  the  Parson  just  about  fhre 
minutes  to  fix  a  pump  the  other  day  so 
the  children  of  a  family  would  not  have 
to  go  away  down  the  road  and  lug  water 
from  a  well.  Did  you  get  that  pulley  line 
for  the  window  when  you  Avere  in  town, 
so  that  the  clothes  can  be  hung  out  in 
Winter  without  going  outdoors  at  all? 
Get  a  4-inch  pulley  wheel  made  for  the 
purpose.  A  spring  for  the  pantry  door, 
so  that  it  will  be  shut  and  keep  the  cat 
out  will  not  cost  over  a  dime.  Why  not 
get  one? 
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Discussing  the  Potato  Crop 


away 

they 


But  it  is  really  no  work  at  all,  as 
then  are  so  nearly  dry — here  and 


there  a  drop  on  them, 
many  dishes  at  night 
able  just  to  pack  the 
washer  till 
the  way  of 
still  better 
does 

top 


morning, 
drawing 
out.  of 

not  take  up  niucb  room, 
is  used  in  place  of  the 


When  not  a  great 
it  is  so  nice  to  be 
dishes  away  in  the 
They  are  out  of 
flics,  and  what  is 
sight.  The  thing 
as  the 
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Avhy  have  only  one  a  year?  If  it  makes 
everyone  feel  better  and  happier  and  old 
neighborhood  scores  are  forgotten,  why 
not  have  it  oftener?  And  what  day  so 
good  for  it  as  Sunday?  And  what  place 
so  nice  for  it  as  around  the  old  church 
with  its  spire  pointing  upward? 

Those  Woodchucks. — The  Parson  lias 
had  a  good  many  letters  about  the  boys 
trapping  woodchucks.  They  seem  to  think 
the  practice  very  cruel,  and  the  Pa ’  son 
admits  there  is  something  to  it.  Ii  the 
traps  are  watched  properly,  however,  it 
is  certainly  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Fvi- 
dently  the  hoys’  traps  do  not  hurt  very 
much,  as  the  only  grown  ’chuck  they  got 
hold  of  calmly  'pulled  out  his  foot  and 
disappeared  down  the  hole.  The  Parson 
Avent  to  visit  another  trap  with  George. 
Sure  enough,  there  was  something  in  it. 
Such  excitement!  The  Parson  pulled 
gently  on  the  chain  until  the  nose  of  the 
beast  appeared.  But  it  was  a  black  and 
white  nose !  “It  is  no  woodchuck,” 
quoth  the  Parson,  “hut  a  skunk.  Yoir 
hold  the  chain,  George,  and  I  will  reach 
down  and  release  his  paw,  as  we  want 
no  skunks  this  time  of  year.”  But 
George  was  curious.  He  must  see  how 
he  looked.  So  lie  pulled  the  chain  a  little 
further.  Well,  he  found  out !  In  fact, 
he  found  a  good  deal  more  than  he  ex¬ 
pected.  He  admitted  afterwards  that  it 
was  a  wonderful  aim  that  skunk  had. 
Neither  he  nor  the  Parson  seemed  in  any 
special  hurry  to  go  down  to  dinner. 
There  really  hasn’t  been  so  much  enthu¬ 
siasm  over  trapping  since. 

The  Dishwasher. — As  the  Parson 
writes  a  new  sound  comes  floating 
through  the  house — that  of  the  electric 
dishwasher.  For  more  than  a  year  the 


kitchen  table,  with  a  very  small  table 
nearby  on  which  to  put  the  dishes 
when  you  drv  them.  There  are  round 
types  which  fit  much  better  in  some  kit¬ 
chens.  Mrs.  Parson  had  declared  Ave 
could  never  have  one,  as  the  kitchen 
was  too  small,  hut  now  she  really  has 
more  room  than  she  had  before. 

An  Auto  Trip. — The  Parson  has  been 
up  to  his  old  home  in  Vermont,  having 
night  a  ride  up  in  an  auto- — 210  miles 
a  wonderful  ride,  with 
River  and 
ill  the  way 


m  one  day.  It  is 
the  Connecticut 
growing  smaller 


the  crops 
Such  a 

difference  as  200  miles  makes.  Corn  that 
is  considered  “very  early  flint”  here  does 
not  get  ripe  at  all  up  there,  hut  makes 
tine  silage.  The  hay  crop  is  even  poorer 
up  there  than  in  Connecticut.  The  Par¬ 
son  thinks  lie  never  saw  it  so  light.  All 
other  crops  looked  fine,  the  drought  being 
too  early  to  affect  them.  Seed  potatoes 
take  up  most  of  the  attention  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  while  the  Parson  is  looking- 
after  one  set  of  rogues,  Jiis  brother  is 
rogueing  out  another.  For  four  years 
now,  the  old  farm  has  produced  over  n 
thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  a  year  and 
there  seems  to  be  about  as  much  other 
stuff  on  it  too. 

Quack  Grass. — Hoav  the  Parson  used 
to  worry  about  the  witch  grass  getting 
into  the  various  lots  on  the  farm.  We 
used  to  try  to  dig  it  up  with  forks  and 
stop  its  progress.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  whole  country  round  about  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  utterly  ruined  by  it.  The  south 
lot  got  completely  infested.  “Come  out 
and  look  at  the  south  lot  covered  Avitli 
silage  corn,”  said  the  Parson’s  brother. 
So  we  sallied  forth.  “It  must  he  terrible 
fighting  the  witch  grass,”  said  the  Parson. 
“Not  at  all.  for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  hardly  any  left  in  the  lot.”  You  could 
have  knocked  the  Parson,  over  Avith  a 


lie  always  kept  about  eight  head  of  cows 
and  young  stock  and  two  or  three  pigs 
and  40  or  50  hens.  This  proportion  may 
have  varied  some,  hut  not  to  any  great 
extent.  Now  comes  along  the  youngest 
son,  who  has  been  to  Cornell.  What 
happens?  Logs  are  bought  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  carted  away  to  the  sawmill  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  a  truck  at  $25  a  day 
brings  tons  and  tons  of  gravel  from  the 
river  bottoms,  five  miles  away ;  a  hand 
concrete  mixer  is  purchased,  Avith  over  a 
hundred  hags  of  cement,  and  a  henhouse 
arises  up  on  that  old  side  hill  that  is  00 
feet  long  and  25  feet  Avide.  Big  ship¬ 
ments  of  day-old  chicks  arrive  from  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  the  ratio  changes  from  its  40 
hens  to  over  700.  It  will  he  interesting 
to  watch  it  all,  and  the  Parson  predicts 
success.  They  are  wonderfully  painstak¬ 
ing.  thorough-going  people,  and  the  boy 
who  last  year  cleared  $100  net  on  40 
hens  is  not  really  going  into  the  poultry 
business,  but  growing  into  it. 

Which  the  More  Human? — “Whose 
dog  is  this?”  said  the  Parson,  as  a  sort 
of  cowed,  much  whipped-looking  speci¬ 
men  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  house 
where  he  was  stopping.  “Oh,  that  is  the 
dog  that  draws  the  little  boy  in  the  cart 
up  and  down  the  road,”  they  said.  “His 
little  master  is  only  seven  years  old,  and 
has  to  work  terribly  hard.  1 1  is  great 
father  heats  him  and  makes  him  work, 
hut  his  doggie  is  always  with  him.  And 
do  you  know.”  they  continued,  “his  father 
went  up  to  bed  one  morning  with  a  stick 
to  heat  him  and  make  him  get  up,  and 
fhe  dog  fought  the  father  terribly  and 
drove  him  back  downstairs.”  Whether 
the  boy’s  sleep  was  disturbed  the  Parson 
did  not  hear.  Quite  likely  it  was,  but 
it  made  the  Parson  muse  much  as  to 
whether,  after  all,  man  was  not  the  only 
animal  that  makes  his  children  Avork  to 
support  themselves,  if  not  their  parents, 
•too.  Is  a  man’s  responsibility  in  this 
world  Avholly  ended  if  he  but  sit  on  the 
porch  in  an  easy  chair  and  yells  at  the 
children  all  day  long?” 

The  Little  Helps. — “If  I  had  a 
chance  I’d  like  to  put  in  some  paper  the 
little  things  a  man  could  do  to  help  tre¬ 
mendously  about  the  house,”  said  a 
woman  to  the  Parson  the  n*4mr  day. 


Some  of  the  World’s  “Queer”  People 

There  are  some  peculiar  people  in  the 
world.  For  instance,  when  the  writer 
was  younger  he  moved  into  a  strange 
neighborhood.  One  day  a  neighbor  came 
and  wanted  to  borroAv  our  roller,  which 
was  gladly  loaned.  Three  days  later  ho 
returned  it,  and  asked  how  much  the 
charges  were,  and  was  told  that  there  Avas 
no  charge,  but  he  insisted  upon  paying, 
and  so  we  said  10  cents  a  day.  He  had  a 
25-eont  piece  in  his  hand  in  pocket  which 
he  drew  out,  looked  at,  and  then  said  that 
he  did  not  quite  have  the  change,  but 
would  get  it.  Being  told  that  the  quarter 
would  suffice,  he  said,  “No,  that  is  not 
my  way  of  doing  business.  If  you  think 
you  should  have  10  cents  a  day,  that’s 
what  you’ll  got,”  and  started  for  home, 
returning  as  soon  as  possible  Avith  the  30 
cents,  which  lie  handed  me  without  a 
word  and  walked  away.  The  next  year, 
although  his  own  roller  had  been  repaired 
and  put  in  order,  lie  came  again  for  my 
roller.  Now,  here  is  the  joke :  lie  came 
for  it  before  it  was  scarcely  light  in  the 
morning,  changed  teams  and  drivers  every 
two  hours,  kept  the  teams  on  a  trot,  or 
as  near  it  as  possible,  every  minute  till 
after  11  o’clock  at  night  (it  Avas  bright 
moonlight),  returned  the  roller  within  24 
hours  from  the  time  he  got.  it,  which  was 
before  I  was  up.  When  I  came  from  the 
house  he  was  waiting  with  the  10  cents 
in  his  hand,  asked  me  if  that  Avas  right, 
and  upon  being  told  that  it  Avas,  started 
for  home. 

Another  neighbor  was  contrary.  Go 
to  him  in  the  morning  and  ask  him  to 
help  you  saw  wood  today  and  he  will 
hustle  his  chores  out  of  the  way  and  go 
right  along  with  you,  but  if  you  go  to¬ 
night  and  ask  him  to  come  oATer  tomorrow 
and  help  cut  down  a  tree  he  av i  1 1  promise, 
but  next  morning  come  and  tell  you  lie 
can’t  help  you,  although  he  will  stay  and 
visit  long  enough  to  have  cut  the*  tree. 
It’s  the  same  in  thrashing  or  silo  filling, 
or  anything  for  which  lie  is  Avanted  ;  nev¬ 
er  go  for  him  till  he  is  wanted.  If  he 
thinks  on  it  over  night  he  is  hound  to  do 
the  opposite  of  what  you  want.  Go  and 
bargain  for  a  cow  today,  and  unless  you 
pay  him  today  the  deal  Avill  be  all  off' to¬ 
morrow.  If  his  wife  wants  him  to  stay 
up  at  night  he  will  pike  right  for  bed  as 
soon  as  he  lias  time  to  think  it  over,  but 
if  she  really  wants  him  to  go  to  bed  she 
asks  him  to  sit  up,  and  whatever  she 
Avants  she  asks  for  the  opposite.  lie  Avent 
to  the  store  and  got  some  groceries, 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  soap  was 
up  1  cent  a  cake  and  would  not  get  any 
soap.  His  wife,  upon  being  told  that  soap 
was  up,  although  she  already  knew  it, 
agreed  with  him  that  they  should  go  with- 
out  soap,  and  the  next  day  he  hitched  up 
the  horse  and  drove  the  four  miles  to 
town  to  get  some  soap.  Ilad  she  said 
they  must  have  the  soap  he  would  never 
have  got  it.  If  he  is  elected  trustee  he 
resigns  the  next  day,  and  if  not  elected  he 
finds  a  lot  of  unreasonable  fault  with  the 
one  who  is  elected.  You  can  visit  Avith 
him  all  day  without  a  disagreement,  hut 
next  day  he  will  come  and  contradict 
everything  you  said.  If  you  want  him  to 
vote  for  some  special  man,  tell  him  that 
man  is  no  good,  unless  it  is  just  before  he 
is  ready  to  vote,  when  he  has  not  had  time 
to  think  it  over.  If  you  want  him  to  stay 
home,  tell  him  to  be  sure  to  go.  He  will 
not  wear  two  shoes  that  are  mates  unless 
his  wife  tell  him  not  to.  M.  F. 


“Yes,”  said  the  old  man  to  his  visitor, 
“I  am  proud  of  my  girls,  and  would  like 
t<>  see  them  comfortably  married,  and  as 
T  have  made  a  little  money  they  will  not 
go  penniless  to  their  husbands.  There  is 
Mary,  25  years  old,  and  a  really  good 
girl.  I  shall  give  her  $1,000  Avhen  she 
marries.  Then  comes  Bet.  avIiu  Avon’t  see 
35  again.  I  shall  give  her  $3,000,  and 
the  man  who  takes  Eliza,  who  is  40,  will 
have  $5,000  with  her.”  The  young  man , 
reflected  for  a  moment  and  then  inquired  : 
“You  haven’t  one  about  50.  hnAre  you?’ 
— Fror.vbndv’s  Ma ga zine. 
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A  Farm  Woman’s  Observations 


New  York  Potato  Crop  and  Its  Prospects 

TTie  wholesale  merchant,  and  the  young 
potato  grower  were  talking  over  pros¬ 
pects.  The  wholesale  man,  with  a  life 
of  experience  behind  him,  was  not  rich 
as  middlemen  go,  on  account  of  business 
scruples  which  no  progressive  middleman 
is  supposed  to  have,  but  he  had  been 
driving  about  the  State  considerably  of 
late,  and  being  curious  about  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  potato  vines  he  saw  along  the 
way,  was  asking  the  young  grower  what 
he  though  was  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
color  and  spindling  appearance  of  the 
fields  this  Summer. 

“I)o  you  think  it  is  the  dry  weather 


that  causes  it?”  asked  he.  “And  how 
has  it  influenced  the  yield  so  far?” 

“Of  course,  it  is  mostly  the  drought,” 
answered  the  young  grower  thoughtfully. 
“I/ast  Spring  the  ground  was  in  perfect 
mechanical  condition  all  through  May, 
and  most  farmers  took  advantage  of  this 
to  finish  up  their  Spring’s  work  in  that 
month.  It  was  dry  then,  too,  but  I  think 
more  potatoes  were  planted  in  May  on 
this  account  than  usual,  and  little  if  any 
rain  came  in  .Tune.  If  these  had  been 
started  in  April  or  late  June  they  might 
have  made  a  better  showing,  for  nothing 
is  quite  so  bad  for  the  crop  as  lack  of 
moisture,  unless  it  is  too  much  of  it.  Now 
we  have  as  a  result  these  fields  where  the 
vines  have  shot  up  without  producing  a 
tuber.” 

“Hut  what  if  this  needed  moisture 
comes  in  good  supply?  Won’t,  thesel 
plants  pick  up  and  set  over  again?”  ques¬ 
tioned  the  wholesale  merchant. 

“There's  a  chance,  of  course,  that  some 
of  them  will,”  admitted  the  young  grower. 
“But  don’t  forget  that  most  of  these 
plants  are  or  will  be  at  the  stage  where 
they  are  easy  victims  of  the  blight  in  the 
muggy  weather  of  late  July  and  early 
August.  Few  besides  professionals  will 
be  at  liberty  or  prepared  to  spray  with 
any  degree  of  thoroughness.  Then,  too, 
most  of  these  vines  will  have  expended 
much  of  their  vitality  in  growing  the  re¬ 
markably  tall  stalk  you  speak  of.  Such 
a  plant  rarely  makes  a  sizable  yield ; 
when  nature  makes  this  supreme  effort 
to  reproduce  the  result  is  apt  to  be  a 
quantity  of  small  potatoes.  The  mid- 
June  plantings  are  coming  up  spotty, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  their  seed  bed, 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  stand  does  not 
show  much  vigor,  but  I  think  it  probable 
that  this  would  improve  in  the  event  of 
liberal  rains  in  early  July.” 

“I  see  the  Government  has  reported  a 
probable  yield  of  ”77,000,000  bushels  in 
their  estimate,  printed  July  1.  This 
sounds  like  a  short  yield  when  compared 
with  the  June  1  report, the  wholesale 
merchant  remarked  cautiously.  “It.  seems 
that  New  York  is  not  the  only  potato 
producing  State  to  suffer  from  the  long 
drought.  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Ohio 
were  without  rain  for  nine  weeks,  and 
the  early  crop  has  been  cut  in  half,  be¬ 
sides  reporting  much  loss  from  the  work 
of  the  flea  beetle.  Now  we  learn  that 
Jersey  and  New  York  growers  are  re¬ 
porting  the  same  results,  and  dealers 
everywhere  are  getting  anxious  over  the 
prospects  of  the  late  crop,  which  as  you 
have  suggested  are  none  too  good.  They 
openly  predict  a  high  market  for  what  is 
left  of  the  early  crop,  injured  by  the  flea 
beetle  though  it  may  be.  And  as  one  of 
them  said  to  me  the  other  day,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  injured  crop  that  could  not 
be  shipped  by  the  dealer  if  sold  locally 
will  net  the  grower  even  more  than  the 
dealer  could  afford  t.<>  pay  for  perfect 
stock,  which  must  pass  through  a  number 
of  hands,  each  extracting  a  living  wage.” 

“I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that.”  said 
the  young  grower.  “It  is  related  to  a 
question  that  New  York  farmers  tire  try¬ 
ing  to  decide  this  Fall.  A  New  York 
Potato  Exchange  has  been  organized  in 
the  State  this  year,  and  a  great  many  of 
us  are  on  the  fence  as  regards  joining  it. 
We  have  seen  so  many  of  these  selling 
associations  fail  to  make  good  that  while 
we  want  to  be  convinced  the  memory  of 
those  fellows  back  in  Oswego  County  who 
lost  out  on  their  p<-ars  seems  to  hold  us 
back.  I  have  talked  with  many  of  them 
who  received  only  40  cents  a  bushel  for 
best  Bartletts,  and  have  not  yet  got  their 
money.  The  idea  of  this  potato  exchange 
3eems  to  me  a  very  good  one.  They  pro¬ 
pose  to  organize  a  series  of  ‘locals.’  each 
made  up  of  a  community  of  farmers 
around  certain  shipping  points  who  would 


he  willing  to  sign  contracts  to  sell  their 
potatoes  through  the  exchange.  Each  of 
these  locals  has  sent  a  delegate  to  the 
State  meeting  to  elect  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  who  establish  a  State  office  or  cen¬ 
tral. 

“Now  what  we  farmers  want  to  be 
convinced  of  is  that  these  officers  know 
the  business  of  selling  potatoes.  Are 
they  as  shrewd  and  clever  as  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  and  wholesalers  they  will 
be  up  against  in  the  big  game?  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  country  will  be  full  of 
these  men,  and  that,  the  selling  organiza¬ 
tion  will  have  to  put  up  a  big  fight.  It 
will  call  for  a  leader  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  intelligence  and  experience,  who  is 
able  to  command  a  high  salary  in  his  own 
profession.  In  fact,  every  m.an  in  the 
organization  will  have  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
liver  real  service,  not  just  amateur  work. 
It  may  sound  strange,  hut  I  don’t  see 
where  these  men  will  be  found  execept  in 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  It  looks  to  us 
as  if  the  exchange  must  buy  them  for 
the  offices  of  the  first  organization,  where 
our  sons  will,  I  hope,  serve  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  get  big  experience  in  a  safe 
way.  What  do  von,  as  a  professional 
produce  salesman,  think  of  such  a  plan?” 

The  wholesale  merchant  smiled  grimly. 
“I  wish,”  he  said,  “that  it  were  possible 
for  one  to  be  such  a  perfect  specimen  as 
your  remarks  imply.  Of  course  many  of 
us  are  descendants  of  a  line  of  merchant 
ancestors,  but  we  speculate  too  much ; 
our  trade  is  like  gambling.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  well  how,  when  I  was  a  boy,  my 
father  bought,  thousands  of  bushels  of 
apples  on  a  falling  market.  Every  day 
the  market  dropped  a  few  cents  on  a 
bushel  I’d  wake  up  in  the  night  and  hear 
father  pacing  (he  floor  overhead.  The 
farmers  unloaded  the  apples  they  had 
sold  us  at  a  price  far  above  the  market. 
It  took  my  father  several  years  to  pay 
them  all,  but  eventually  he  did.  That’s 
one  instance.  Another  time  we  bought  a 
carload  of  bananas  that  spoiled  in  transit 
through  wrong  packing.  I  bought  and 
shipped  a  carload  of  cabbage  last  Fall 
that  was  a  dead  loss.  The  man  tele¬ 
graphed  back  that  he  was  compelled  to 
dump  the  whole  ear;  it  cost  me  .$500. 
Perhaps  lie  was  crooked,  but  I  guess  not, 
as  much  of  last  Fall’s  cabbage  went  that 
way  on  account  of  the  hot  weather. 
Your  exchange  cannot  avoid  these  mis¬ 
takes,  but  naturally  experience  will  help. 
The  reason  why  the  dealers  who  are 
hunting  for  your  early  potatoes  refuse 
the  injured  stock  is  because  they  have 
learned  bow  poorly  it  stands  shipping. 
There  are  men,  of  course,  who  know  their 
business  far  better  than  others,  but  none 
who  do  not  occasionally  guess  wrong  in 
their  speculations.  It  seems  possible  that 
they  would  consider  a  position  on  the  ex¬ 
change  as  being  a  safer,  surer  thing, 
which  might  even  satisfy  that  speculating 
strain  in  their  blood.” 

“Humph !”  said  the  young  grower, 
“you  are  not  the  only  class  with  that 
strain.  Last  year  we  planted  dear  seed 
and  got  cheap  potatoes;  this  year  it 
looked  as  if  our  cheap  seed  would  turn 
nothing  but  the  lowest  sort  of  prices,  and 
here  come  predictions  of  a  higher  market. 
That,”  he  finished,  “will  be  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  new  exchange — the 
speculative  strain  in  the  blood  of  New 
York  farmers,  who  will  risk  much  real 
money  to  hire  efficient  officers,  to  use  the 
best  methods  and  experience  known  to 
big  business,  and  to  teach  farm  boys  to 
occupy  these  positions.” 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  mks.  r.  n.  unger. 


A  Farmers’  Wife  on  Children 

While  browsing  along  through  a  pile  of 
old  newspapers  this  afternoon,  in  sorting 
them  over,  I  happened  again  upon  the 
picture  of  tlx*  young  mechanic  at  work  on 
iiis  toy  bicycle  in  one  of  the  back  num¬ 
bers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  We  have  always 
enjoyed  tlx*  Rubai,  pictures  because  we 
get  so  many  extra  stories  out  of  them.  I 
remember  this  specially  good  one,  and 
some  of  the  pleasant  thoughts  I  first  had 
about  tlx*  resolute  little  fellow  with  the 
big  wrench.  That  was  long  ago,  hut  see¬ 
ing  tlx*  picture  has  set  me  thinking  about 
other  little  men  I  have  known  and  their 
interest  in  farm  machinery.  One  of  them 
under  school  age,  who  lives  across  the 
way,  was  playing  in  the  yard  by  the 
house  when  his  father  called  to  him: 
“Here,  Neil,  bring  me  the  pitman  to  this 
machine,  will  you?”  The  child  left  his 
play  and  without  a  question  ran  to  the 
barn  and  picked  up  tlx*  identical  piece 
wanted.  His  little  feet  fairly  flew  across 
the  creek  and  up  the  hill  to  the  field 
where  his  father  was  waiting  beside  the 
mowing  machine.  Then  dropping  to  his 
knees  he  busied  himself  with  tlx*  fasten¬ 
ings.  his  bead  bobbing  up  and  down  close 
to  the  older  one,  until  all  was  in  place, 
when  lx*  came  leisurely  back  to  his  play, 
happy  because  he  could  help.  Another 
youngster,  less  than  10,  helped  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  had  poor  eyesight,  set  up  a  ma¬ 
chine,  taken  apart  for  storing  in  the  Fall, 
anil  lx*  proved  very  useful  to  the  farmer. 
Later  on  this  same  lad,  then  in  his 
’teens,  came  along  where  a  binder  was 
tying  up  bundles  of  different  sizes  in  a 
way  to  puzzle  the  men  folks,  and  he  could 
point  out  the  trouble  and  tell  how  to  fix 
it.  Worry  never  puts  any  crimp  in  a 
child’s  mind,  and  he  is  usually  pretty 


clear  in  his  reasoning. 

It  pays  you  to  be  chums  with  him,  too. 
How  can  you  help  it,  anyway?  As  I  was 
taking  my  seat  in  church  a  few  Sabbaths 
ago  my  glance  chanced  to  fall  upon  a 
small  boy  sitting  across  the  aisle,  and  he 
immediately  tossed  me  a  quiet  little  sa¬ 
lute.  I  smiled  back  at  him  and  my  heart 
kept  on  smiling  all  through  the  services. 
You  know  the  feeling.  It  is  like  yours 
was  when  you  read  about  how  little  Rose 
arrived  back  at  Hope  Farm.  You  find  it 
again  in  Mrs.  Unger’s  quaint  home  notes. 
The  poet  calls  it  “Just  be  glad.”  We  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  children  for 
keeping  alive  in  us  the  sense  of  youth  and 
love. 

I  stumbled,  too,  upon  the  picture  of  the 
little  girl  catching  the  butterfly  on  the 
cover  page  of  another  Rural.  I  like  that 
picture  because  it  reminds  me  of  a  little 
girl  I  used  to  know.  Something  in  the 
child’s  face,  too,  as  she  stands  with  her 
hands  in  position  for  the  final  sweep, 
makes  you  feel  she  has  more  in  mind  than 
just  catching  a  butterfly.  Is  it  a  butterfly 
or  a  moth?  I  imagine  she  could  tell  us 
easily,  and  many  more  things  she  has 
learned  about  these  little  neighbors  with 
wings.  If  hers  is  a  home  visited  by  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  we  read  a 
letter  from  her  sometime  on  the  children’s 
page,  telling  us  all  about  it.  That  was 
like  our  good  farm  paper  to  make  room 
for  a  “Roys’  and  Girls’  Page.”  Better 
farmers  and  farm  writers  will  come  of  it, 
and  how  much  we  all  enjoy  the  breezy  let¬ 
ters  of  our  young  journalists.  I  like  to 
think,  when  I  see  the  picture  of  some 
boys  watching  a  muskrat’s  nest,  or  be¬ 
coming  interested  in  their  gardens,  that 
here  may  be  another  John  Burroughs  or 
a  second  Luther  Burbank,  who  will  write 
a  book  some  day  and  dedicate  it  to  his 
father  or  mother  or  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude  for  the  encouragement 
given  him  in  his  nature  studies.  There’s 
nothing  besides  quite  so  interesting  to  a 
growing  child  as  the  free,  outdoor  life  on 
a  farm.  The  hodged-in  existence  of  city 
children  seems  pitiable  in  comparison.  I 
can  remember  a  little  boy  corning  out  of 
the  city  into  the  country  for  the  first 
time  who  was  afraid  and  cried  a  good  deal 
because  there  was  so  much  sky.  And 
just  today  while  on  my  “trek”  through 
th£.  pile  of  old  papers  I  saw  again  the 
article  telling  how  a  young  girl  came  in 
from  school  one  day  and  asked  her  mother 
if  it  was  truly  so  that  there  were  real 


stars  in  the  sky  as  her  teacher  said.  Her 
mother  thought  it  a  strange  question,  and 
she  said  she  thought  so,  too.  But  she 
had  always  heard  about  stars  and  fairies, 
and  when  she  found  out  the  fairies  only 
lived  in  our  hearts  she  supposed  tlx*  stars 
were  just  “make  believe,”  too.  If  there 
were  -eal  stars  when  would  she  see  them? 
Her  parents  hurried  her  to  a  physician, 
who  found  a  blindness  creeping  upon  her 
which  will  be  overcome,  it  was  said,  so 
she  will  some  day  see  the  stars.  The 
writer  of  the  article  calls  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  the  child’s  face,  imagining 
stars  in  a  blank  heaven,  to  encourage  the 
failing  faith  any  of  us  might  have.  And 
it  has  its  lesson,  truly.  But  to  me  it 
seems  almost  unbelievable  that  a  child  of 
1.1  had  never  heard  her  mates  discuss  the 
Rig  Dipper  and  other  groups  of  stars 
with  zest  enough  to  convince  her  there 
were  real  ones,  even  though  she  could 
not  see  them  herself.  This  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  her  having  been  city 
reared — the  article  did  not  say — with 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  sky  in  sight  be¬ 
tween  the  buildings.  If  so,  her  mates  as 
well  as  she  had  missed  one  of  the  finest 
scenes  we  have  in  nature’s  great  outdoor 
picture  gallery — the  wonderland  of  stars. 

a  farmer’s  wife. 


Weaving  Chair  Seats 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
noticed  a  request  for  directions  for  rush- 
seating  chairs,  so  f  will  try  to  answer  it. 

The  rush  used  is  tlx*  ordinary  cat-tail 
that  grows  in  our  bogs  and  marshes.  It 
should  ‘be  gathered  in  August,  as  soon  as 
tlx*  tips  begin  to  dry.  The  rush  is  spread 
on  the  floor  in  a  darkened  room,  where  a 
good  circulation  of  air  may  he  had,  and 
allowed  to  stay  until  thoroughly  dry.  The 
night  before  it  is  to  be  used  it  should  be 
wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  the  next 
morning,  if  not  pliable  enough  to  twist 
without  breaking,  it  should  he  sprinkled 
with  water.  One  or  more  pieces  may  he 
used,  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness 
desired  in  the  work.  One  makes  a  fine 
strand,  two  a  medium  and  three  quite  a 
coarse  strand. 

A  chair  which  is  to  be  rush-seated 
should  have  an  open  frame  instead  of  a 
seat.  A  strand  of  rush  tightly  twisted 
is  laid  over  the  upper  side  of  the  frame 
close  to  the  right  hand  corner,  with  the 


short  end  turning  down.  The  long  end 
is  brought  down  back  of  the  frame  up 
and  around  the  right  side  of  the  frame 
close  to  the  corner,  binding  the  short  end 
tightly.  It  then  passes  across  the  frame 
over  the  left  side  (coming  out  below 
where  it  came  across),  up  and  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  frame  close  to  the 
corner.  The  strand  must  be  kept  tightly 
twisted  as  it  is  brought  along.  Next  pass 
it  down  across  the  open  frame  to  the  lower 
side,  when  it  is  brought  over  the  frame,  up 
and  back  of  it  around  the  left  side  close  to 
the  corner,  across  the  open  space  to  the 
lower  right  hand  corner,  when  it  passes 
around  the  frame  close  to  the  corner, 
then  down  over  the  lower  side  of  the 
frame,  back  and  up  to  where  it  started. 
Continue  this  process  until  the  frame  is 
filled.  I  think  perhaps  the  sketch  will 
explain  better  than  words. 

If  two  or  three  rushes  are  used  to  make 
a  strand  new  pieces  are  joined  by  simply 
twisting  a  rush  in  where  needed.  They 
should  he  of  uneven  length,  so  no  two 
ends  will  begin  at  the  same  time.  When 
tlx*  frame  is  partly  filled  short  waste 
pieces  are  stuffed  into  the  corners  between 
tlx*  upper  and  lower  layers  of  rush.  By 
so  doing  it  will  make  the  seat  hard  and 
fi  rm . 

If  the  frame  is  square  the  diagonal 
lines  ( formed  by  the  crossing  of  the 
strands)  will  meet  in  the  center,  but  if 
tlx*  frame  is  broader  in  front  than  the 
hack  (which  is  usually  the  case)  the  two 
lines  on  the  right  and  left  will  reaeh 
before  they  reach  the  center  (sketches  2 
and  3).  In  this  case  the  strand  of  rush 
starting  at  the  bottom  will  he  brought  up 
and  over  the  upper  side  of  the  frame,  and 
the  lines  of  rush  below  it,  back  and  down 
to  the  lower  side,  where  it  is  brought 
over  and  back.  It  then  goes  up  again 
and  over  the  upper  side  of  the  frame. 
This  is  repeated  until  the  open  space  in 
the  center  is  entirely  filled  (sketch  3). 
When  the  seat  is  thoroughly  dry  give  two 
coats  of  white  shellac.  T.  b.  n. 


My  Best  Labor  Saver 

I  am  sorry  for  anyone  in  this  scorching 
weather  who  has  no  source  of  heat  in  her 
kitchen  but  a  wood  fire.  Those  who  have 
electric  power  are  better  off  than  I,  but 
my  four-burner  oil  stove,  with  oven,  is 
certainly  a  heavenly  institution  these 
days ;  yes,  I  use  the  word  “heavenly” 
advisedly — the  big  range  with  a  wood  fire 
savors  too  much  of  hades  to  suit  ine. 

In  the  morning  I  light  two  burners 
and  prepare  my  breakfast,  turning  off  all 
the  fire  before  coming  to  the  table,  so  that 
while  we  eat  there  isn’t  a  spark  in  the 
house.  A  hot  fire  is  ready  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  within  three  minutes,  and  is  as 
quickly  removed  when  the  work  is  done. 
When  I  bake  the  food  is  prepared  in  a 
cool  kitchen  before  lighting  the  stove. 
Nothing  is  injured  at  all  by  standing  on 
my  cabinet  a  few  minutes  while  the  oven 
heats;  15  minutes  is  ample  time  to  allow 
for  the  hottest  oven  possible,  and  with 
everything  ready  to  set  in  one  does  not 
especially  mind  the  heat  while  only  watch¬ 
ing  the  process  once  in  awhile.  With 
my  glass  door  I  need  not  even  open  the 
oven  unless  something  needs  to  be  turned 
about  or  removed.  1  still  use  common 
flat  irons,  but  I  can  iron  comfortably  in 
another  room,  so  that  the  only  objection 
to  tlx*  plan  is  carrying  the  irons,  and  I 
can  do  that  more  easily  than  I  can  “tin¬ 
ker”  a  poor-working  iron  as  much  as  some 
people  do.  I  also  have  a  good  hay-box 
which  my  brother  and  I  fixed  up  in  about 


The  Completed  Chair  Heat 


10  minutes  one  morning,  and  which  goes 
splendidly  with  the  oil  stove,  though  it 
should  also  (anil  more  surely)  accompany 
every  kitchen  range  that  must  be  used 
in  Summer.  Try  these  things  and  don’t 
“melt  down.”  It  doesn’t  pay. 

MRS.  E.  M.  A. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  972) 

there  was  Neighbor  Harlow,  come  there 
for  tlx*  same  errand — to  help  Seymour 
Brown  with  his  ties.  The  man  had  gone 
through  the  same  struggle  as  my  boss  and 
hail  overcome  the  poisons  of  anger  by  do¬ 
ing  a  kindly  deed  for  a  friend  in  trouble! 
No  wonder  these  lifelong  friends  sat  on  a 
log  like  a  couple  of  girls.  All  they  knew 
was  that  they  got  mad  foolishly  and 
“worked  it  off.”  The  modern  scientist 
could  show  them  how  the  emotion  of 
anger  started  these  “internal  laborato¬ 
ries”  and  set  these  glands  at  work.  Will 
it  do  us  or  our  children  any  good  to  have 
such  things  investigated  and  made  clear? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  emotion  of  anger 
may  be  made  one  of  the  most  useful  forces 
in  the  world  if  we  can  learn  to  work  it 
off  in  some  constructive  way.  H,  w.  c. 
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Tuberculosis  from  Unpasteurized  Milk 

Is  there  any  danger  of  giving  young 
chicks  tuberculosis  through  feeding  sour 
skim-milk  from  the  creamery?  The  milk 
is  not  pasteurized.  One  of  our  chicken 

How  many  of  our  readers  have  ever  heard  of  the  milk  cure  for  rheumatism,  **v «*!!  bu.J.I.would  know 

nerve  trouble  and  various  other  ills  that  the  flesh  and  spirit  are  heir  to?  There  is  °  '  °  1  mi  ,Q  °  °rron  a  ” 

such  a  cure,  however,  and  the  stories  we  get  regarding  its  effect  read  almost  like  the 
report  of  a  miracle.  Our  own  experience  with  the  free  use  of  milk  convinces  us 

that  these  reports  are  true,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  thousands  of  people  through-  _ _ _ 

out  the  country  would  be  greatly  benefited  in  every  way  if  they  would  drink  more  possibility  of  infection  of  young  chicks 
milk.  Drink  it  systematically,  and  give  up  other  fluids,  except  fruit  juices  and  from  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows.  There 
water.  We  have  recently  interviewed  a  man  well  known  in  agricultural  circles  who  is  no  question  that  the  skim-milk  from 
is  a  thorough  believer  in  this  milk  diet,  and  we  have  thought  that  a  part  of  the  creameries  may  contain,  and  very  fre- 


fistula 

■  and  — - 


for  sure,  as  the  milk  is  a  great  help  as  a 
preventive  of  white  diarrhea.  E.  M.  V. 


I  do  not  know  of  any  experiments  that 
have  been  carried  out  to  demonstrate  the 


conversation  with  him  would  interest  our  readers. 


quently  does  contain,  the  germs  of  cattle 
tuberculosis,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
question  as  to  whether  ^his  form  of  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  transmissible  to  fowls.  While 
tuberculosis  is  tuberculosis,  wherever 
found,  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  inhabit¬ 
ing  different  species  of  animals  are  not 


“What’s  this  I  hear  about  your  living  and  discontinues  the  use  of  drugs.  This 
on  milk  for  a  time?”  is  the  most  remarkable  cure  I  know  of, 

“It  is  true.  I  have  tried  the  milk  but  strange  to  say  it  is  so  simple  that  no 

diet  myself  on  several  occasions  and  ob-  one  is  ready  to  believe  the  truth  about  _  -  _  _ _ 

served  its  effects  upon  others.  Several  it,  and  thus  intelligent  people  will  not  identical.  an(l  ai’e  not  always  transfer- 
years  ago  I  first  tried  it  out  for  a  num-  give  it  a  trial.”  difference”  ^bably10^0  d^^the^ong 

ber  of  troubles  which  I  had  acquired  “Do  you  think  this  milk  would  be  of  breeding  of  each  variety  of  germs  in  its 

through  careless  habits  of  eating  and  liv-  anv  help  to  countrv  people  or  farmers''”  own  environment,  and  these  differences 
ing  generally."  “No  cl«ss  of  people  in  the  world  would  tit 

I  suppose  that,  living  m  the  country,  get  more  out  of  it.  In  the  section  where  difficult,  at  least,  to  inoculate  birds  with 
you  always  liked  milk,  so  that  this  diet  I  live  the  average  farmer  is  the  best  fbe  tuberculosis  germs  from  mammals,  as 

was  a  pleasant  one.”  patron  the  doctor  has  during  the  Winter.  fro“  ma“  or  from  cattle,  and  it. seems  to 

“Not  by  any  means;  I  simply  detested  The  standard  diet  of  pork,  potatoes  and  Infected  milk  i nast* be° slight  As^pra^ 

the  taste  of  milk.  Long  experience  with  white  bread  does  not  make  a  strong  and  tical  matter,  I  think  that  the  gain  from 

doctors  and  the  final  advice  of  one  of  healthy  individual.  If  the  farmers  were  fading  of  creamery  skim-milk  more 
them  forced  me  to  try  it  out.  It  looked  to  to  use  far  more  of  the  milk  they  produce  fttY ^ayP?Sf  Iu?h  Ifection^is 

me  as  though  it  could  do  no  harm,  even  in  this  manner  they  would  be  surprised  not  possible  and  would  not  care  to  speak 


Any  person,  however  inexperienced, 
can  readily  treat  either  disease  with 

Fleming’s  Ftstoform 
For  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

Price  $3.60  (war  tax  paid) 

—even  bad  old  cases  that  skilled  doc-  1 
tors  have  abandoned.  Easy  and  simple; 
no  cutting;  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth 
day— and  your  money  refunded  if  it 
ever  fails.  Most  cases  yield  within  thirty 
days.  leaving  the  horse  sound  and  smooth. 

All  particulars  given  in  m 

Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket  S 

_  Veterinary  Adviser 

Be*t  veterinary  book  for  farmers.  Contains  192 
patrea  and  69  Illustrations.  Durably  bound  in 
leatherette.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS..  16  U.  S.  Yards 
„  Chicagro.  Illinois 

9 25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards 90 


if  there  was  no  benefit.  I  did  not  like  to  see  that  it  would  literally  create  a  new 
the  milk,  and  the  only  way  that  I  could  system  in  the  individual.” 
get  myself  to  drink  it  at  all  at  first  was  “There  is  no  doubting  your  belief  in 
to  add' a  small  portion  of  grape  juice,  or-  this  method?” 

ange  juice,  or  the  juice  of  some  acid  “How  cau  there  he  when  I  know  the 
fruit  to  give  it  a  different  flavor.”  effect  in  my  own  case  and  see  what  it  has 


dogmatically  upon  the  subject.  M.  B.  D. 


Homemade  Beehives;  Feeding  Young  Pigs 

1-,  Can  you  give  to  me  instructions  for 
making  beehives  at  home  without  special 
tools?  2.  What  would  you  recommend 

But,  of  course,  you  know  that  medical  done  for  others?  I  think  that  the  use  of  as  a  ^ee(*  f°r  little  pigs  six  weeks  old?  I 


have  oats,  corn  and  rye,  and  they  arc  al¬ 
lowed  all  the  grass  they  can  eat,  and  also 
all  the  skim-milk  they  can  drink.  In  what 
proportion  should  I  mix  the  feed  when 
ground?  a,  h. 


men  and  scientists  say  that  acid  fruit  of  milk  exclusively  in  the  way  I  have  men- 
this  sort  should  not  be  added  to  milk."  tioned  comes  as  near  to  being  the  elixir 

“I  know  they  do.  They  hold  up  their  of  life  as  we  are  likely  to  get.  The  very 
hands  in  horror,  but  I  think  it  is  oue  of  simplicity  of  this  treatment  is  what 

those  mistaken  ideas  that  have  been  makes  it  appear  ridiculous  to  many.  I 

handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an-  often  wonder  why  some  of  the  medical 

other.  I  have  found  that  a  combination  fraternities  do  not  try  out  some  of  these 

of  milk  and  fruit  juice  will  work  well  if  suggestions  instead  of  blindly  following  hive  is  simpie,  but  the  dimensions  of  body, 

not  mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  vegetables,  rules  that  have  been  in  use  for  many  frames,  etc.,  should  be  accurate  to  pro- 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


1.  Probably  the  best  plan  for  you  would 
be  to  purchase  a  standard  10-frame  hive 
in  the  flat  and  use  it  as  a  model  from 
which  to  make  your  own.  A  standard 


meat  and  other  stuff. 

“How  did  you  take  it?” 

“On  that  occasion  I  sipped  or  drank 
slowly  a  glass  of  milk  every  half  hour. 
This  meant  using  six  or  seven  quarts  a 
day  for  four  weeks,  and  each  glass  had  a 
email  spoonful  of  grape  juice  added.  As 
a  result  I  gained  16  pounds  in  weight  and 
was  benefited  in  such  au  all-round  manner 
that  I  could  hardly  realize  being  the  same 
person.” 

“Have  you  tried  it  again?” 

“Several  times.  This  past  Spring  1 
was  badly  run  down,  and  tried  the  same 
method.  I  find,  however,  that  I  now 
prefer  milk  to  many  other  foods,  and  I 
do  not  need  to  use  the  fruit  juice.  I 
gained  18  pounds  .in  four  weeks  of  this 
second  trial.” 

“What  about  other  cases?” 

“I  have  tried  to  induce  different  friends 


years.  I  ought  to  mention  right  here  that 
one  result  of  my  experience  with  this  milk 
diet  was  the  complete  elimination  of 
rheumatism  from  my  system.  I  had  it 
as  bad  as  anyone  could  have  it.  but  the 
mouth  spent  iii  living  entirely  upon  milk 
completely  cured  me  of  that  trouble.” 

“Granting  what  you  say  that  this  milk- 
will  put  flesh  upon  lean  people,  how  about 
the  fleshy  people  who  are  afflicted  with 
these  troubles?  If  a  month's  diet  of  this 
kind  put  IS  pounds  of  extra  flesh  upon 
your  frame,  what  about  the  people  who 
already  have  more  meat  than  they  like  to 
carry  about?” 


mote  ease  of  manipulation  and  avoid 
troubles  which  will  ensue  if  slipshod  meth¬ 
ods  of  construction  are  employed.  Write 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  .”97.  Get  also  the  catalogue  of 
a  dealer  in  beekeepers’  supplies,  and,  if 
you  can  afford  it,  purchase  “The  A,  B,  C 
and  X.  Y,  Z  of  Beekeeping.”  These  will 
give  you  more  complete  instructions  than 
can  be  given  here.  Ilives  may  he  made  by 
anyone  sufficiently  skilful  in  the  use  of 
ordinary  carpenter  tools  to  do  good  work 
with  them,  but  the  amateur  should  have 
a  model  to  work  from. 


muse 

over 


MINERAL- 
HEAVER 
-COMPOUND 


2.  With  pasture  and  all  the  skim-milk 
“t,,  .  .  .  it  ,  .  that  they  will  drink,  young  pigs  need  lic- 

I  hat  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  tie  else  for  growth  and  development.  If 
connected  with  the  matter.  In  many  desired,  however,  a  little  wheat  midd'ings. 
eases,  as  the  result  of  this  treatment,  the  ground  oats  or  eornmeal  may  be  added 


weight  is  actually  reduced,  as  less  milk 
is  generally  used.  It  may  seem  like  a 
joke  to  speak  of  a  system  which  can  be 
recommended  for  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  thin  and  at  the  same  time  reducing 
the  weight  of  the  stout.  In  all  serious- 


to  the  milk  ;  the  first  two  being  especially 
desirable.  Exact  proportions  are  not 
often  followed,  the  feeder  usually  adding 
a  small  handful  of  the  ground  grain  to 
the  milk  at  first  and  increasing  the 
amount  given  gradually.  With  plenty  of 
skim-milk,  however,  very  little  grain  need 


_ _ _  ness,  however,  that  is  just  what  has  hap  _ _ ;  . . 

who  have  been  sick  to  try  this  simple  S^rlatmenf”^868  a  reSUlt  °f  thiS  m?  "S^  until .fattening Vrae  approaches^ 
,  T  ,  T  mi,VL. treatment.  then  eornmeal,  ground  oats,  barley,  etc., 

remedy.  In  most  cuses  the  only  thing  I  ‘  Y\  hut  are  some  of  the  details  that  you  will  be  used  for  finishing  the  animals, 
get  is  a  sort  of  pitying  look  which  people  i'1  '' 

generally  give  to  lunatics,  children  or  un¬ 
happy  people  generally.  When  I  try  to 
tell  the  truth  about  it  most  of  my  friend 


go  through  with  iu  this  treatment ?” 

“The  first  suggestion  is  to  stop  eating 
for  one,  two  or  even  three  days.  If  the 
hunger  is  too  great,  take  the  juice  of 
several  oranges.  This  short  fasting  per- 
walk  off  shaking  their  heads  as  much  as  i°d  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  with 

a  weak  person  would  not  he  advisable. 


li.  b.  D. 


Booklet 

Free  _ ; _ 

•  R: guaranteed  to  irlv®  eatlaf action  or  money  buck . 
$1.10  Bor  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tar.) 
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New  York  State  FARMS 

innking  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  yon.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANOEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  ABERCT.  Inc.,  Dtp!.  I,  Olein,  N.  ». 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
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to  say  ‘That  poor  fellow  has  gone  wrong. 
His  mind  has  turned  to  milk.’  ” 

“Yet  you  have  seen  it  tried  out  by 
others?” 

“I  certainly  have.  One  of  my  boys 
was  a  semi-invalid  at  the  age  of  12  or 
13.  He  had  inflammatory  rheumatism 
three  or  four  times,  headaches  regularly 
and  did  not  grow  at  all.  We  tried  all 
sorts  of  doctors,  and  finally  tried  an 
osteopath,  who  put  him  ou  a  regular 
milk  diet ;  nothing  else  for  four  weeks.” 

“I  know  that  milk  makes  calves  grow. 
How  did  it  affect  the  boy?” 

“Within  a  short  time  after  he  started 
he  began  to  grow.  Now  he  is  taller  and 
heavier  than  I  am.  never  has  a  headache, 
never  is  sick,  and  has  had  no  rheumatism 
since  he  started  that  mnk  diet.  He  is 
an  athlete,  able  to  do  all  kinds  of  athletic 
work,  and  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
responsible  for  it  except  the  milk.” 

“Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  this 
milk  diet  has  helped  iu  organic  diseases?” 

“I  certainly  do.  I  know  of  oue  woman 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  and  apparently 
hopelessly  so.  I  suggested  this  milk  diet, 
but  the  doctor  who  was  attending  her  said 
the  milk  was  not  .sufficient.  Eggs  should 
be  added  to  it.  The  woman  continued  to 
fail,  and  finally  as  a  last  resort  they  de¬ 
cided  to  try  this  milk  treatment.  The 
last  I  heard  from  her  she  appeared  to  be 
in  fair  health.  Whenever  she  appears  to 
Ube  losing  weight  she  uses  milk  exclusively 


They  might  simply  begin  by  discontinuing 
all  other  food  and  taking  a  glass  of  milk 
every  half  hour.  Iu  some  cases  I  under¬ 
stand  during  the  first  day  nausea  occurs, 
but  this  is  merely  temporary.  I  never 
had  any  such  inconvenience.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  person  of  average  size  should  use 
about  six  quarts  of  milk  daily.  The 
principal  trouble  with  most  people  at  the 
beginning  will  be  a  form  of  constipation, 
which  can  be  regulated  by  the  use  of 
oil.” 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  during  this 
dieting  you  can  keep  your  strength  up  iu 
full?” 

“For  the  first  two  weeks  the  strength 
will  not  Ibe  normal,  but  it  will  come  back 
gradually.  About  four  weeks  is  the 
length  of  time  generally  recommended, 
sometimes  more  or  less.  The  period  of 
going  back  to  regular  food  requires  care. 
This  should  be  done  gradually  for  the 
first  few  days,  adding  mellow  fruit  of 
some  sort  to  the  milk.  All  rich  foods, 
such  as  meat  or  anything  hard  to  digest, 
should  be  left  off  for  several  days  after 
finishing  the  diet.” 

“And  you  mean  to  say  that  for  four 
solid  weeks  you  should  take  nothing  but 
milk?” 

“The  only  addition  to  sipping  milk 
every  half  hour  should  be  fruit,  prefer¬ 
ably  orange  or  lemou  juice,  although  any 
pure  fruit  juice  would  probably  answer  : 
and  bear  in  mind  that  the  milk  should  be 
sipped  slowly,  and  not  gulped  down  as 
water  usually  is.  I  am  aware  that  all 
this  will  seem  ridiculously  simple  to  most 
people  who  associate  the  recovery  of 
health  with  the  use  of  strong  drugs.  *  One 
thing  iu  its  favor  is  this  very  simplicity. 
It  can  be  tried  by  anyone,  and  cannot 
possibly  do  any  harm,  even  though  it  may 
not  cure.” 


THE  STORY  OF  “LOUSE 

“There  is  one  story  in  this  book  which  is 
zvorth  double  the  price  of  the  entire  book.” 

This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  business 
man  who  was  in  our  office  a  week  or  more  ago. 

He  referred  to  the  story  of  “Louise,”  and 
said  he  considered  it  the  greatest  story  he  had 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading. 

You,  too,  will  enjoy  the  story  of  “Louise,” 
as  well  as  the  25  other  stories  of  farm  life  which  are  contained 
in  this  book.  All  these  stories  are  filled  with  the  subtle  humor, 
the  sound  philosophy  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  human 
nature  which  has  endeared  the  Hope  Farm  man  to  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  country. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  cloth  bound,  and  makes  a  most 
desirable  present  to  a  friend  or  to  your  Grange  or  town  library. 
The  price  is  $1.50  a  copy,  postpaid.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 
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A  Sale  of  Milking  Shorthorns 

The  Bradford  County  (Pa.)  Milking 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association  staged 
their  third  annual  sale  at  Troy  on  June 
11.  The  day  was  perfect,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  the  largest  that  has  been  at  any 
of  their  sales.  The  average  on  80  head 
was  $510,  not  quite  as  high  as  last  year, 
but.  considering  the  business  outlook  of 
the  country  a  much  better  showing  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  breed.  The 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  heifer  of 
this  breed  ($4,000)  was  paid  by  Mr.  Otis 
of  Ohio  for  the  yearling  heifer  Minnie  of 
Glenside.  lx)fler  &  Son  consigned  four 
roan  yearling  heifers  in  the  very  best  of 
bloom.  They  were  all  taken  by  one  buyer 
at  $1,000  each.  Most  of  the  animals  sold 
were  taken  by  farmers  just  starting  in 
the  breeding  of  purebred  stock,  and  in 
my  opinion  they  ai'e  making  no  mistake. 
Although,  the  milking  Shorthorns  have  not 
made  any  phenomenal  seven  or  30-day 
tests,  they  have  shown  an  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  yield  at  a  profit,  and 
have  come  back  year  after  year. 

Mamie’s  Minnie  has  a  record  of  16,201 
lbs.  milk  in  one  year  and  an  average  for 
three  consecutive  years  of  15,160  lbs. 
Gem  of  Glenside  has  a  record  of  11,160 
lbs.  in  one  year  and  10,920  lbs.  for  four 
years.  Ethel  of  Glenside  has  a  four-year 
average  of  10,186  lbs.  milk  and  400  lbs. 
fat,  and  from  May  20,  1020,  to  April  1, 
1921,  she  has  made  13.157  lbs.  milk  and 
507  lbs.  fat.  Odette  has  14,001  lbs.  milk 
and  545  lbs.  fat  in  one  year  when  15 
years  old,  and  an  eight-year  average  of 
9,751  lbs.  Livia  Rose  has  a  record  of 
13,358  lbs.  milk  in  one  year  and  five 
years’  average  of  10,160  lbs.  Rose  Brad¬ 
ford  made  a  Cow-testing  Association 
record  last  year  of  12.368  lbs.  milk  and 
506  lbs.  of  fat.  and  this  year,  in  March, 
she  averaged  528  lbs.  milk  per  day  and 
made  66  lbs.  fat;  and  these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  good  records  made  by 
the  cows  of  this  breed.  A.  H.  PRINCE. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Garget 

I  have  a  five-year-old  cow  due  to  have 
her  fourth  calf  in  one  month.  She  has 
always  been  bard  to  dry  up,  but  never 
any  sign  of  garget  until  now.  A  month 
ago  I  began  to  try  to  dry  her  up,  and 
saw  signs  of  garget.  I  have  given*  her 
aconite,  and  also  saltpeter,  but  when  I 
strip  heT  morning  and  night  I  get  very 
little,  but  that  little  is  lumpy.  Can  you 
help  me?  j.  E.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

Aconite  is  a  very  dangerous  drug,  and 
should  not  be  given  by  anyone  except  a 
trained  doctor.  The  saltpeter  may  be 
given  once  daily  in  _a  dose  of  half  an 
ounce  along  with  a  similar  dose  of  pow¬ 
dered  pokeroot.  Strip  away  the  remain¬ 
ing  milk  at  increasing  intervals  and  twice 
daily  rub  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  each 
of  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  leaves  and 
pokeroot  and  four  parts  of  compound  soap 
liniment.  Feed  light,  dry  rations. 


Chill 

We  have  a  horse  seven  years  old, 
started  to  work  him  the  other  day,  worked 
him  half  a,  day,  then  he  rested  half  a 
day.  I  plowed  with  him  about  three 
hours,  when  a  shower  of  rain  came ;  the 
rain  was  a  little  cold ;  it  lasted  about 
five  minutes.  All  at  once  the.  horse 
stopped,  pulled  back,  and  held  his  head 
to  one  side.  He  was  trembling  all  over, 
and  tried  to  get  away.  We  managed  to 
get  him  to  the  barn ;  took  the  harness 
off,  but  was  still  trembling.  We  blanketed 
him  and  put  him  in  the  barn,  although 
he  could  hardly  move.  In  about  10  min¬ 
utes  he  was  all  right.  What  was  the 
trouble?  r.  A. 

Maryland. 

The  horse,  no  doubt,  had  a  chill  from 
cold  rain  wetting  him  when  warm.  Stiff¬ 
ness  would  be  a  natural  result.  Stim- 
lants  and  a  thorough  rubbing,  followed 
by  warm  blanketing  would  be  the  proper 
treatment  at  the  time.  A  sudden  attack 
of  “staggers,”  due  to  idleness  and  over¬ 
feeding,  may  cause  somewhat  similar 
symptoms,  therefore  see  to  it  that  the 
horse  is  never  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
single  day  without  work  or  exercise,  and 
when  there  is  no  work  for  him  to  do  stop 
the  grain  ration. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  6 — Berkshires.  T.  B.  Mackes- 
sie  and  Milton  Thomas,  Reading  Fair 
Grounds,  Reading,  Pa. 

August  13 — Berkshires.  Annual  Bred 
Sow  Sale,  Sycamore  Farms,  Douglasville, 
Pa.  Carl  Wallace,  manager. 

September  12 — Holsteins.  Zelden  Rust 
Herd  Dispersal,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  E. 
M.  Hastings  Company,  sales  managers. 

September  22 — Aberdeen-Angus,  East¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Associa¬ 
tion  sale,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield.  Mass.  F.  W.  Burnham, 
Greenfield,  Mass,  secretary. 

October  19 — Holsteins.  Chester  County 
Breeders’  sale.  West  Chester,  Pa.  C.  J. 
Garrett  and  E.  C.  Brinton,  managers. 

November  16 — Holsteins.  Waukesha 
County  Holstein  Breeders’  Fall  Classic 
sale,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

February  21-22, 1922 — Holsteins.  Iowa 
Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  annual  sale, 
Waterloo,  la. 


FLOATING  DAIRY 

THERMOMETERS 

Gives  you  the  correct  temperature  for  churn¬ 
ing,  scalding  and  cheese.  Efficiencv  of  each 
instrument  guaranteed.  You  should  not  hq 
without  it.  PRICE:  60  cents  each,  delivered. 

S.  D.  SELIKOWITZ 
Importer  of  Thermometers 
35  Stone  Street  -  -  New  York  City 


GOATS 


Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks  Mothers 

giving  5  qts.  and  Better.  S.  J.  SHARPLES.  R.  D.  5.  Norrbtnwn,  P» 


SHEEP 


Qegl«tere<l  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 

II  Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ram  1  .a m bs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 


For  Sale— 1  Oxford  Ram  3  U2ES 

A  bargain  opportunity.  STUART  R,  MANN.  Derby,  N.Y. 


Enr  Coin  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
r  0 1  0  a  IQ  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  FARM,  Purelia.v,  Pi .  T. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  po^^d 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Waihinglonville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 
BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  “Sales  List"  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  SI  50  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureaujof  Animal  Industry. 

I  W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  high  testing  A.  R.  dams,  from  a  clean 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  One  ready  for  service. 
Two  eight  and  one  six  months  old.  Prices, 
#150-$800.  Write  for  particulars. 

P.  E.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  llolllston,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  FO&SALE 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clsan,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WaWA  DAIRY  FARMS.  22  S.  32d  SI..  Phil,.,  Pi. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  "Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  ION  of  "NE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugertles.  New  York 


For  Sale-Reg.  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Sired  by  Ultra  May  King  No.  87600.  Dropped.  July 
18,  1919.  A  highly  bred,  handsome  animal.  Sold  for 

Wantofuse.  GREEN  PASTURE  FARMS.  Woodstock,  Ulster  C1..N.T. 


Selbome  Farm  Guernseys  For  Sale 

Six  registered  young  cows  and  heifers.  Two  bull 
calves.  Low  priced  for  quick  sale. 

M.  A.  BIGELOW  Croton-on-Hudson,  New  York 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

Smithvllle  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


BULL  CALVES  MS; 

out"of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawling.  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS  | 

EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

Reg.  Jersey  heifer  and  bull  calves,  St.  Lambert,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Gamboge  Knight  breeding.  Chester  White 
pigs,  10-wks.-to-fi-mos.-old.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circu¬ 
lar,  prices,  etc.  EDWARD  WALTER,  Rax  SSR.WisI  Ch.iftr,  P» 


HORSES 


Belgian  Horses  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my 
prize-winning  '•tock.  Young  stallions  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  notify  me  and  I  will  place  one  there. 
Terms  to  suit.  See  our  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 
DENNISON  FARMS  159  Pearl  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ShetlandPonie  ISS&t 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers,  past  1  yr.  old,  81 OO. 
10  2-yr.-old  springers,  8175. 
close  springer  cows,  #200. 
on  high  record  cowsand 
on  request.  15  calves, 
to  6  mos.  old.  $75  to  #90.  15 
bulls,  6  to  18  mos., 
up.  75  grade  Hol¬ 
steins  at  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  $15. 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  ia  a  show  bull  born  March  18,  1921.  His 
sire  is  a  son  of  KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SEGIS,  His  dam  is  a 
26-lb.  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING  SEGIS, 
a  40-lb,  grandson  of  KING  SEGIS. 

C.  C.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  T. 

GREAT  HOLSTEIN  BULL  SALE 

Regis  Pontiac  Alcartra  Johanna  161755.  I  refused  $10,000 
for  him  as  a  calf.  Ho  recently  reacted  in  T.  B.  test  and 
therefore  cannot  remain  in  my  herd  according  to  rules 
of  N.  Y.  Board  of  Health.  Sire,  “  the  $50,000  Bull.”  Dam, 
Vanity  Pauline  Johanna.  34-lbe.  Half  sister,  Findern 
Pride  Johanna  Rue  (world’s  record  )  Weight,  2.500.  Age, 
6.  Make  offer.  Charles  II.  Baker,  Pceksklll,  N.  Y. 


Holiteln-Frltiiian  ll-lfer  mid  iinll  C»It«*.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  8R0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McSraw.  Cortland  Co.,  N.T 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  o! 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC-Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

Owls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 

JERSEYS 

Your  choicejof  any  six  of  our  fifty  head  of  registered  Jer¬ 
seys  :  open  or  bred  heifers,  calves  and  mature  cows.  Best 
blood  lines,  Owl-Interest  sire.  Government  inspection. 
Excellent  condit  ion.  Farmers’  prices.  Let  us  know  your 
wants.  WARANOKE  FARM,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  Heifers  due  from 

now  on.  Heifer  calves.  Write  Fostcrflelds,  P.  O.  Box 
178,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Attractive  prices. 

~  AYRSHIRES  7T" 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Wllloughbv,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 
CRE8TMONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Pol 


For  Sale— A  Registered  4-yr.-old  Ayrshire  Bull 

Dam,  Spring  William  of  South  Farm.  Sire,  Muir- 
house  Sir  John  (Imported.) 

Dr.  F.  B.  DONOHUE  Bloomingburg,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


German  Shepherd, Collies, Old  English  Shep- 

L._J  I!,„J-Lrin««  Trained  farm  helpers,  puppies, 
herd,  Aired  ale  U0g3  Poland  China  and  Duroc  Boars. 
Holstein  bulls.  Gooayoung  Cookerels.  Rabbits.  Send  10c. 
for  instructive  list.  w.  B.  WATSON,  Bel  174S,  Oakland,  low* 


My  Airedale  Terriers  Satisfy  Critics 

Top-Notch«rs  at  Home  ami  in  the  Field 
PUPPIES  WITH  BENCH  SHOW  PROSPECTS 
Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


White  Scotch  Collie  Puppies  breds 

#80— #50,  moles  and  females.  MiHEGAH  FARM,  Pssktkjll,  N.T. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligentkind. 
NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Exceptionally  Fine  Litter  of  German  Police  Pups 

FOR  SALE.  Bred  and  brought  up  in  country  home. 
Two  months  old.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment. 

P.  A.  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  New  York 

U,,,„n  II.,,.  breeder  of  Fox  Hounds,  Scotch  Col- 
narryu.  Ilioore  He8  and  Night  Hunting  Dogs,  and 

dealer  in  all  kinds  of  dogs.  SALISBURY,  VERMONT 

FOIL  SALE— Police,  Airedales  and  Irish  Terrier 
Pups.  Pedigreed  stock.  MEAD,  amenta,  New  York 


a  firm  farm  raised 

rtlluu  EUdlCS  ROBUST,  intelligent 

A-mos.-old  Oorangpups.  Females,  $25:  spayed,  $20.  Male, 
from  Int.  Champion  sire,  $75.  E.  Dnmmerstou,  Vermont 


'  ®eet  Pqlp  ~ 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  replaces 
corn  silage,  or  can  be  fed  with  it* 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

Km... 


Gray’s  Cow’s  Tail  Controller 


The  cut 
shows  tho 
controller 
as  applied 
when  in 
use.  It 
can  be  put 
on  a  u  d 
r  e  m  oved 
in  a  tew 
seconds, 
and  holds 
perfectly. 
To  apply, 
press  the 

two  ends  of  the  holder  together,  and  put  it  over 
the  cow’s  tail,  and  there  is  a  band  that  goes  round 
the  cow’s  leg  which  is  also  kept  in  place  by  the 
holder.  Price,  50c.;  6  for  $2.50.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them,  or  address 


T.  GRAY,  121  South  Park  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

For  35  years  we  have  been  breeding  Berkshires 
on  this  farm  and  now  offer  some  of  the  best  bred 
Berkshires  in  New  York  at  reduced  prices. 
Twenty  gilts  sired  by  Epochal,  Superior,  Em¬ 
blem,  and  other  boars,  and  bred  to  Real  Type  son, 
Epochal,  and  Symboleer  Real  Type  for  August 
and  September  farrow;  price  $50;  recorded  and 
shipped  in  July.  Weanling  pigs  two  months  old 
or  older  served  by  the  above  boars,  price  $20 
each;  either  sex;  recorded  and  express  paid 
within  1,000  miles.  Our  Berkshires  represent 
the  best  American  and  English  large  type. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Special  offering  of  gilts  and  tried  sows,  safe  in  pig 
for  late  summer  and  fall  litters.  These  are  big  and 
stretchy.  Many  of  them' from  litters  of  twelve  to 
fifteen.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  BoxI5,  Dundee,  ”.Y. 


EPOCHAL  BERKSHIRES 

Young  breeding  stock  from  tho  finest  strains  for 
sale.  Write  me  today.  I.  E.  STARK,  Glen  Mills,  Penn. 


Middlebrook  Farm  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs.  Both  sexes.  Six  and  eight  weeks  old. 
Also  a  few  sows  bred  for  Alay  ami  June  farrow. 
Prices  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

MIDDLEBROOK  FARM.  R.  D.  1.  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES  SfFfTkk 

Pigs,  3-mos.-old,  $20  each  ;  2-mo8.-olcI,  $10  each.  Bred 
sows,  $S0.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  E.  8  FISHER.  Prop  , Hamillon,  H.t. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered.  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  24625$.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  I’rop.,  Marblcdnlc,  Conn. 


SWINE 


r-  . 


BIG  TYPE  DUR0CS 


NOW  think  Be¬ 

lli/  IT  |  jointly  about  tho  pure 
bred  ho*  bu»ine*H.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  food  scrub  hogs 
when  a  few  dollars  will  buy  a 
foundation  of  purebred  Du- 
jrrocs,  tho  most  pop'dnr  ms 
well  as  tho  most  profitable 
breed.  Wo  have  a  few  choice 
'  *  ;>»  fall  boar  pigs  by  Cir.  Orion 

<r -  '  a  Sensation  2nd  at  attractive 

prices  Also  offering:  a  few 
bows  bred  for  aarly  Utters,  150  head  of  the  best  spring  pigs  to  be 
found  in  the  East.  Mail  orders  shipped  on  approval.  Everything 
guaranteed.  Herd  immune.  QOBRf,  FARMS,  Annandalc,  J(.  J. 


J'  4?r-£rr&r  /»/»£«  X V**  t‘ 


Pure-Bred  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

W«  have  a  herd  of  over  500  and  can  supply  you  with 
anythin*  you  may  want  in  the  way  of  high  class  hogs — 
bred  sows  and  gilts,  boars  or  pigs,  unrelated  stock  of  all 
ages — all  sold  on  our  guarantee  to  satisfy.  Wilte  for 
booklet. 

BERTLEY  FARMS  -  Glenwood.  Ill. 

Just  out  of  Chicago 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

BIG  SUMMER  SALE  AUGUST  THIRD 
BOARS.  BRED  SOWS,  GILTS,  PIGS 
JOHN  H.&  KENNETH  HANKINSON,  Glen  Moore, N  1. 

Ten  miles  north  of  Trenton  on  FUmington  Road. 

Write  for  sales  list 

For  Sale-Purebred  Duroc  Gilts  be  r  ,*$  4  Oeac  IrGi  Its 

at  $30.  Send  for  pedigree.  0.  M.  BAKER,  Wooster,  Ohio 


TV  1 1  rnc  Toreovc  Young  pigs  for  eale  from 
HUrOC -  jerseys  noted  blood  lino*.  Prices 

reasonable.  PERCT  E.  HICKS,  lupt.,  OLD  OAKS  FARM.  Sioiin.  N.  J. 


For  Sale-Reg.  Duroc  Sow  Pigs 

C.  M.  PALMER  .  Valatie,  New  York 


Duroe-Jcrscy  Pigs.  Reg.  and  Immune.  Always  some 
to  sell.  Fcrnbrook  Farm,  Menand*  Rd..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  AND  O.  I.  C.PIGS 

Prize  winners.  810  to  SIS  each,  prepaid.  Address 
GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  R.  D.  8  Newville,  Pa. 


Priced  to  Sell  Ke \  ELArTioN”Poland-ChinaBoar 

A  limited  number  of  2-mos.-pigs.  Improve  the  herd. 
Dishei’s  Giant  blood  lines.  Write 

HENRY  T.  ATNO,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  YVhippany,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-100  Pigs — Berkshires& Chester  Whites 

6  weeks.  $4.00  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Dushore,  Pa. 


Poland-China  Swine  and  Pigs 

I  Satisfy  Expert  Critics.  Dr.  Knox,  llanbury,  Conn. 


JBIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Reemt'-’-ed  Hogs  and  Pigs  for  sale.  High-class,  superior 
type  for  Breeders.  (No  cheap  pigs.)  Send  for  Illustrated 
circular  and  prices  G.  8.  II  A  1.  L,  Farmdulc,  Ohio 


Some  Choice 4  ofd'  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

sired  by  McChord  Pathfinder.  Algo  some  by  Valley 
Giant.  Averaged  CO  and  67 lbs.  each  at  10  wks.  Regis¬ 
tered.  $21  each.  $40  unrelated  pair.  For  immedi¬ 
ate  shipment.  LAKE  VIEW  FARM,  Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  N.J. 


Huntsville  Cherry  King  Boar,  9  mos.  old  ;  over300 
lbs.  #50.  LAKE  VIEW  FARM,  Newton,  N.  J. 


7*5  picro  For  SalR2,York!‘hire8'8  wks.,$6. 

*  ^  “  25  Berkshire-Yo  r  k  sh  i  re 

cross,  8-wks.,  S<>.  25  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  cross,  8-wks. 
*6.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  HARTFORD'S  HOG  KA.NCH,  Bayusrd,  Elsie. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 


By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XXXV 


The  Rural  School 


Variations  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  of  stable  commodities  for  the  time  period 
due  to  conditions  incident  to  the  late  covered. 


World  War,  are  yet  familiar  to  all.  Two 
years  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  the 
value  of  our  dollar  in  purchasing  power 
was  only  about  one-half  its  former  value. 
If  a  man  borrowed  .$1,000  on  a  mortgage 
in  1914,  and  paid  it  off  in  1920.  the  money 
lender  would  have  received  back  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  only  about  one-half  the 
purchasing  power  he  parted  with  six 
years  before.  Now,  in  1921,  only  one 
year  later,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  increased  to  about  62  cents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  estimates,  so  if 
the  mortgage  were  paid  off  now,  the 
lender  would  receive  back  12  cents  more 
in  purchasing  power  than  if  paid  a  year 
ago.  Likewise,  if  a  mortgage  debt  were 
contracted  in  1921  and  continued  until 
the  dollar  increased  in  purchasing  power 
and  attained  the  value  it  had  in  1914, 
then  the  money  lender  would  receive  back 
double  the  purchasing  power  that  he 
loaned  in  1920,  and  also  if  a  farmer  paid 
his  mortgage  in  1921  from  the  proceeds 
of  his  products,  he  did  so  with  about  one- 
half  of  the  purchasing  power  that  the 
money  was  worth  in  1914  or  for  some 
time  previous.  If  he  mortgaged  the  farm 
in  1921,  and  if  the  dollar  continues  to 
increase  in  value,  he  may  be  obliged  to 
pay  100-cent  dollars  for  the  50-cent  dol¬ 
lars  that  he  received  in  1921.  If  a  hired 
man  put  $500  in  a  savings  bank  in  1914, 
and  drew  it  out  in  1921,  his  money  when 
drawn  out  would  buy  only  about  one-half 
the  necessities  or  comforts  that  it  would 
have  bought  in  1914.  If  he  put  the 
money  into  the  bank  in  1920  and  took  it 
out  now,  it  would  buy  for  him  25  per  cent 
more  than  when  he  put  it  in  a  year  ago. 
These  illustrations  a:  '  sufficient  to  show 
that  great  hardships  result  from  a  fluctu¬ 
ating  money  standard.  Few  people  real¬ 
ize  that  these  sudden  changes  in  prices 
result  from  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
gold.  If  this  were  fully  realized  a  dif¬ 
ferent  standard  of  value  would  be  sought 
and  found.  We  have  standardized  the 
pound  weight,  the  yard  stick  and  the 
bushel  measure.  We  know  exactly  what 
they  are,  but  we  have  no  exact  standard 
of  value.  The  dollar,  23.22  grains  of  gold, 
is  not  an  exact  standard  of  value.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  worth  more,  sometimes  less. 
Hence,  every  time  we  receive  money  or 
part  with  it,  we  speculate  in  gold.  It 
may  be  worth  more  or  less  the  next  time 
we  buy  or  sell,  but  no  one  can  know  for 
certain  whether  it  will  be  up  or  down. 

Is  a  stable  standard  of  value  impor¬ 
tant? 


If  we  were  to  take  the  average  prices 
of  say,  40  or  50  stable  products  in  1914. 
and  call  that  100  per  cent,  then  if  it 
were  found  that  at  another  time  the  av¬ 
erage  price  of  these  40  or  50  products 
were  10  per  cent  higher,  the  index  num¬ 
ber  would  be  110,  and  it  would  indicate 
that  gold  had  depreciated  10  per  cent  in 
value.  Then,  Mr.  Fisher  would  increase 
the  gold  in  the  dollar  10  per  cent,  to  make 
it  equal  the  average  value  of  the  40 
products.  If  the  index  number  fell  below 
100,  then  the  gold  would  be  worth  more, 
and  he  would  reduce  the  amount  of  gold 
in  the  dollar  to  equal  the  average  value 
of  the  products.  He  would  not  recoin 
gold  at  every  change.  lie  would  circulate 
no  gold.  All  money  would  be  in  paper, 
and  the  gold,  as  now,  would  be  held  in  the 
United  State  Treasury  or  in  the  banks 
for  redemption  purposes,  but  the  amount 
of  gold  that  would  be  received  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  or  given  to  redeem  a  paper  dollar 
would  vary  from  time  to  time  in  sufficient 
proportions  to  make  the  average  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  dollar  at  all  times  the 
same.  It  would  take  more  or  less  gold 
at  different  times  to  pay  a  debt,  but  the 
dollar  would  always  buy  the  same  aver¬ 
age  quantity  of  the  40  products.  If  a 
farmer  sold  $1,000  worth  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  in  1914,  and  loaned  the  money  on 
a  farm  mortgage  to  be  paid  back  in  1.921, 
the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage,  when  paid, 
would  buy  back  substantially  an  equal 
amount  of  the  samp  products.  Due  to 
the  variations  in  the  cost  of  production, 


The  Great  June  Harvest— Education 

Couldn’t  you  give  a  rather  close  guess 
at  a  stranger’s  occupation  if  he  were  to 
describe  to  you  what  he  considered  the 
most  essential  things  in  a  young  person’s 
education?  I  have  an  idea  that  we  all 
unconsciously  lay  stress  upon  the  things 
which  we  have  found  most  useful,  or 
which  we  have  found  that  we  most  lack. 


TrouSifes  of  a  Young  Teacher 

T Letters  of  Ruth  Kelsey,  a  rural  school 
teacher,  to  her  sister  Anna.] 

Dear  Sister:  You  did  not  need  to 
worry  about  that  paint’s  being  sent  parcel 
post.  It  came  through  all/  right,  much  to- 
my  sorrow.  I  can’t  send  you  the  money 
for  that  or  for  the  first-aid  kit.  The  taxes 
have_  not  been  collected  yet,  and  as  the 


English  the  foundation  of  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  and  I  quite  agree  with  them ;  abso¬ 
lutely  the  bottom  stone.  But  to  get  that 
training,  isn’t  at  least  an  elementary 
course  in  Latin  most  helpful?  As  a  boy 
I  studied  what  they  called  English  gram¬ 
mar  in  the  district  schools  which  I  at¬ 
tended.  About  all  that  l  can  remember 
of  it  is  the  chanting  of  “I  love :  you  love ; 
he  loves,  etc.,  etc.,  and  wondering  what 
it  all  meant.  If  it  taught  love,  all  right; 
for  there  is  no  question  that  love  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world ;  but  there 
were  living  textbooks  to  teach  us  that 
far  more  effectually  than  any  pencil- 
marked,  dog’s-eared,  loose-covered  volume 
bound  in  paper  boards  could  do.  Not 
until  I  got  into  a  well-conducted  high 
school  and  commenced  the  study  of  ele¬ 
mentary  Latin  under  a  competent  teacher 
did  I  get  any  inkling  of  what  that  old 
grammar  was  driving  at.  That  probably 
wasn’t  the  fault  of  the  grammar  ;  it  was 
attempting  a  hard  drive  in  my  case ;  but 
what  little  I  really  learned  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  English  language  I 
learned  while  reading  the  first  four  books 
of  Ca?sar.  At  least  so  it  has  seemed  to 


Starting  for  the  Shiloh,  N.  J.,  School — A  Fifteen-mile  Trip 


he  would  get  a  little  more  of  one,  and  me  since.  I  have  a  warm  place  in  my 
less  of  another,  but  the  variation  could  heart  for  Julius  Caesar;  he  is  the  one  . 

An  invariable  standard  for  the  payment  not  be  important,  and  his  total  exchange  person  in  history  for  whose  Gaul  I  have  am  afraid  the  pipe  may  drop  down  on  us 


Some  consider  a  thorough  training  in  district  has  no-  money  on  hand,  I  shall 

have  to-  wait  until  the  end  of  this  month 
anyway.  If  you  write  to  me  this  week  T 
wish  you  would  .send  me  $10  so  that  I  can 
have  some  resources  in  case  of  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  send  me  a  boy’s 
blouse  or  shirt,  dark  blue,  big  enough  for 
a  six-year-old  boy.  That’s  Bill  Sample. 
I  measured  around  his  chest  and  it  meas¬ 
ures  26  inches.  The  blouse  will  have  to 
be  larger  than  that,  because  he  is  so 
active  he  need-s  lots  of  room.  Send  me 
two  blouses.  I  forgot  he  was  a  twin. 
Ben  would  make  himself  and  the  whole 
school  miserable  if  he  didn’t  have  every¬ 
thing  just  like  Bill’s. 

I  suppose  you  are  wondering  why  I  am 
investing,  or  having  you  invest,  in  cloth¬ 
ing.  That  black  paint  is  the  cause.  I 
tried  to  put  it  on  one  night  after  school 
and  .painted  about  half  of  the  blackboard. 
I  left  the  paint  on  a  little  shelf.  The 
brush  was  left  in  it.  too.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  I  reached  school  Bill  and 
Ben  were  there.  Their  mother  sends  them 
early  to  get  them  out  of  her  way.  While 
I  was  dusting  Bill  spied  that  ’brush  stick¬ 
ing  out  of  the  paint  can  and  promptly 
reached  up  to  see  what  it  was.  You  can 
guess  the  result.  _  A  little  paint  went  on 
the  floor,  but  Bill  took  the  most  of  it. 
Such  a  mess  1  I  cleaned  off  all  the  loose 
paint  with  the  towel.  Then  I  sent  him 
home.  Mrs.  Sample  arrived  shortly  after¬ 
ward  and  told  me  her  ideas  regarding  my 
teaching.  I  kept  the  children  so  long 
after  4  o’clock  that  the  older  ones  couldn’t 
help  with  the  chores.  Besides  I  wore 
them  all  out  bringing  so  much  water  to 
the  school  to  clean  a  room  that  had  been 
cleaned  thoroughly.  To  cap  the  climax,  I 
was  so  careless  in  leaving  paint  around 
that  I  had  spoiled  a  new  blouse  of  Bill’s- 
and  she  couldn’t  afford  to  buy  clothes  for 
me  to  destroy.  Well,  I  was  so  astonished 
that  I  could  scarcely  say  anything,  but  I 
did  promise  to  buy  a  new  blouse.  I 
would  have  given  her  my  whole  month’s- 
salary  (which  I  didn’t  have)  in  order  to- 
keep  her  still. 

Perhaps  you  better  send  two  ties  along 
with  the  ’blouses. 

Please  send  some  more  paint,  too ;  not 
the  kind  you  sent,  though.  That  has  a 
gloss  and  makes  the  board  shine.  I  can’t 
use  the  part  of  the  board  I  painted  be¬ 
cause  it  glistens.  Send  me  some  black 
paint  that  does  not  shine. 

We  have  had  a  fire  in  the  stove  lately, 
and  that  has  made  me  trouble.  The  wood 
is  green.  I  don’t  know  whether  that 
makes  the  stove  smoke  or  whether  the 
pipe  needs  cleaning.  Isn’t  it  queer  that 
they  put  the  chimney  at  one  end  of  the 
school  and  then  set  up  the  htove  at  the 
other  end?  That  is  what  makes  the  pipe 
so  long.  I  told  Mr.  Greene  and  he  has 
promised  to  come  and  see  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter.  He  hasn’t  appeared  yet.  Our  -phys¬ 
ical  training  exercises  jar  the  floor,  and  I 


of  credit  accounts  and  credit  instruments 
is  most  important,  but  no  such  standard 
has  yet  been  found  and  adopted. 

Our  other  standards  of  weights  and 
measures  have  been  developed  from  crude 
beginnings;  so  has  the  unit  of  money  up 
to  its  present  but  yet  imperfect  state. 
Many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  per¬ 
fect  or  improve  the  money  standard. 
The  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver 
and  the  greenbacks  are  familiar  examples. 
Others  have  sought  to  make  labor  a  stand- 


value  would  be  the  same  as  at  the  time 
he  invested  in  the  mortgage.  The  hired 
man  could  withdraw  his  savings  from  the 
bank  at  any  time,  and  have  as  much  as 
he  had  at  the  time  he  made  the  deposit, 
and  the  value  of  the  interest  besides. 


profound  respect.  Greek  has  evidently 
struck  the  water  and  gone  under,  while 
Latin  is  walking  the  plank.  Knowing 
nothing  of  Greek,  I  shall  not  miss  it,  but 
if  I  had  a  boy  or  a  girl  in  school  I  am 
quite  sure  that.  I  should  want  his,  or  her. 


Under  this  rule  the  standard  of  value,  course  in  English  to  include  a  little  delv- 


in  short,  the  dollar  would  be  a  certain 
portion  of  many  different  products.  The 
dollar  would  always  buy  the  same  average 
amount  of  this  composite  mixture. 

This  plan  is  not  in  principle  as  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  labor  standard  of  values  as 
may  at  first  appear.  It  really  amounts  to 
about  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  In  each 
case,  some  government  agency  would  be 


ing  into  the  Latin  roots  of  our  mother 
tongue. 

But,  granting  English,  and  I  think  that 
most  of  us  will  grant  that,  what  next? 
There  are  two  other  important  things 
that  I  should  add,  taught  either  in  the 
schoolroom  or  in  the  home.  First,  I 
should  teach  a  child  to  stand  upon  his 
feet  before  an  audience  of  his  fellows  and 


some  day. 

I  don’t  tell  you  much  -about  my  teach¬ 
ing,  because  my  other  troubles  are  so  nu¬ 
merous.  We  are  not  making  rapid  strides. 
Many  of  the  children  do  not  have  books. 
I  asked  them  to  bring  money  so  that  I 
could  send  for  more  books.  A  few 
brought  the  money ;  others  said  they 
would  but  they  didn’t ;  some  said  they 
couldn’t  afford  to  -buy  books  every  year. 
I  have  ordered  the  books  just  the  same, 
and  sent  my  own  money  for  them.  Per¬ 
haps  the  parents  will  pay  for  them  when 
they  actually  see  the  books.  I  also  sent 


for  drawing  paper  and  busy  work  for  the 

.  rt  ttoU  „  rpv,  ovmc  6uiciuuicui,  agency  wuuiu  oe  ieec  oerore  an  audience  or  ms  ieiiows  and  pupils.  The  trustee  says  the  district  nev* 

aiu  or  vaiue.  me  proposition  was  to  necessary  to  determine  the  average  wages  express  his  thoughts  orallv.  And  I  should  er  'buFs  things  for  the  pupils  to  use  up. 
substitute  an  hour’s  labor  for  23.22  grains  of  labor,  and  to  regulate  the  volume  of  keep  on  teaching  it  until  he  could  express  When  the  parents  see  what  pretty  things 
of  gold  or  a  dollar.  Gold  and  silver  currency  in  one  case,  or  to  determine  the  such  thoughts  as  he  had  as  well  on  his  th?  children  make  out  of  the  supplies  they 


would  then  be  no  longer  used  as  money, 
and  all  money,  except  possibly  fractions 
of  a  dollar,  would  be  paper  issued  direct 
by  the  Federal  Government.  A  commis¬ 
sion  would  be  created  to  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  money,  to  keep  a 


average  cost  of  commodities  and  to  regu¬ 
late  -the  amount  of  gold  in  the  dollar  in 
the  other  case.  Except  for  speculation, 
the  cost  of  commodities  is  principally 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  labor,  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  gold  in  a  dollar  would 


feet  and  before  an  audience  as  he  could 
express  them  anywhere.  The  ability  to 
do  that  I  consider  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  in  one’s  equipment  for  life.  How 
many  nobodies  get  somewhere  simply  be- 

....  ______  -  cause  of  the  possession  of  a  natural  gift  r  .  , 

increase  or  decrease  the  volume  of  money,  of  speech,  and  how  many  splendid  some-  mother.  Lovingly, 
A  perfect  commodity  standard  of  value  bodies  miss  half  the  influence  which  they 
dollar  at  par  with  an  hour’s  labor.  If  seems  impossible  to  get,  because  the  cost  might  exert  if  they  could  only  place  their 
labor  was  worth  more,  the  volume  of  I,r«duction  of  any  commodity  varies  ideas  before  others  in  a  pleasing  manner ! 

w  fioin  time  to  time,  and  what  we  need  is  Next,  I  should  teach  a  child  of  mine  to 

money  vould  be  deci eased,  if  less,  the  an  invariable  standard.  The  merit  of  recognize  faces  and  remember  names, 
volume  of  money  would  be  increased.  This  Mr.  Fisher’s  standard  is  that  the  average  This  can  undoubtedly  best  be  done  in  the 
suggestion  has  not  received  very  serious  •  variation <  in  a  large  number  of  commodi-  home.  Funny  sort  of  education,  you  say 


will  doubtless  be  willing  for  the  district 
to  pay  for  them. 

I  am  going  to  have  a  Thanksgiving  pro¬ 
gram — but,  best  of  all,  I  am  coming  home 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Won’t  that  be  glori¬ 
ous?  I  want  ice  cream  for  dinner.  Tell 

butet. 


The  Rural  School! 


What  do  the  rural  schools  of  New  York 
need?  Money.  Where  from?  Much 
more  largely  from  the  State  than  haa 


attention,  but  it  indicates  the  tendenev  ties  wou  d  *?c  le*s  the  variation  of  Well,  what  ability  do  you  covet  more?  ever  been  had.  The  rural  schools  can 

.  i  ^i-  .  ._  f„ui  .  i.  i  ,t  one  commodity  alone,  like  gold,  but  there  And  what  ability  would  be  of  greater  never  be  what  they  ought  to  be  until  the 

to  look  tor  a  moie  stable  standard  than  would  be  some  variation  even  in  the  av-  service  to  you  as  you  walk  to  and  fro  State  realizes  its  duty,  and  great  oppor- 


we  find  in  gold. 

What  other  changes  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  ? 

The  most  promising  suggestion  has 
come  from  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale 
University.  He  proposes  to  stabilize  the 
value  of  the  gold  dollar  by  making  its  gold 
content  vary  from  time  to  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  varying  average  prices  of  sta- 


erage  of  many  commodities,  and  therefore  over  the  earth?  It  is  no  small  thing  to 
the  index  standard  would  not  be_  perfect,  be  able  to  take  a  man’s  hand  and  call 
though  it  would  seem  to  be  an  improve-  him  by  name  when  you  meet  him.  There 
meat  on  any  one  commodity  alone,  as  a  is  subtle  flattery  in  it  that  will  carry  one 
standard  of  value.  The  recent  erratic  a  long  way  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellows, 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  and  It  is  honest  flattery,  too ;  no  one  need  be 
the  disturbed  financial  conditions  of  the  ashamed  to  use  it.  This  ability,  like  the 
country  emphasize  the  weakness  of  a  ability  to  talk  well,  is  a  natural  gift  to 
standard  of  varying  value,  and  the  sug-  some,  but  it  may  be  acquired  by  those 
gestion  to  standardize  the  dollar  by  modi-  who  do  not  possess  it  naturally  if  their 


tunity,  to  develop  the  potential  citizen¬ 
ship  found  in  little  schools  throughout  the 
State.  See  what  California  has  done,  by 
initiative  vote  of  the  people !  Taxed  itself 
to  give  $30  a  year  per  pupil,  State  funds, 
to  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
State.  The  money  is  devoted  wholly  to 
teachers’  salaries.  The  fund,  some  $16,- 
000,000.  is  not  divided  evenly  over  the 
State.  The  poorer  schools  get  the  larger 


<11  TVT.^vrln  r.fc-  ft.  A,  i.  T.  .  ,  -  ~  t  -i  J  VV  UD  UV  HU  L  JJCUbdCfcO  U  1 1  tl  till  cliij  I L  L II  tl  1  kl  let  bC.  L  lit?  ]1UU  I  Cl  OLllUUlrt  get  IdlgVT 

!  oifi0,1  •  l  1  e  market,  as  re-  tying  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  money  parents  are  wise  enough  to  recognize  its  share.  The  rich  State  of  New  York  should 

Ji1  umt;  m  accordance  with  the  official  index  value  and  patient  enough  to  teach  it  per-  get  under  the  rural  schools.  It  is  tho 

tne  aierage  vanations  with  the  prices  numbers,  is  receiving  serious  attention.  sistently  from  childhood  up,  m.  b.  d.  State’s  problem.  datus  c.  smith. 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

FAIRLY  GOOD  OUTLOOK  FOR  EARLY  POTA¬ 
TOES - SOUTH  DOING  WELL  WITH 

FRUITS  AND  SEMI-FRUITS 

Quite  a  recovery  in  new  potato  prices, 
amounting  to  fully  $1  per  barrel,  from 
the  low  point,  measures  partly  the  niar- 
ket  effect  of  the  dry  weather.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  better  since  recent  showers,  but 
many  sections  still  need  rain.  The  late 
crop  shows  heavy  decreases  compared 
with  last  year  in  the  Eastern  States,  ex¬ 
cept  Maine,  Minnesota,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  section  and  some  of  the  Pacific  coast 
regions  show  important  gains.  The  crop 
as  a  whole  indicates  the  moderate  degree 
of  shortage  that  usually  is  followed  by 
higher  prices  at  times  during  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  season. 

About  half  the  current  supply  is  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia.  First 
place  in  August  will  be  assumed  by  New 
Jersey,  where  the  acreage  is  large,  but 
the  yield  and  quality  is  reported  rather 
poor,  and  shipments  probably  will  be  re¬ 
duced  considerably  in  comparison  with 
the  great  output  of  last  season.  The 
State  produces  enough  potatoes  to  feed 
New  York  City  most  of  the  year,  but  in¬ 
stead  it  supplies  three  or  four  cities  and 
a  number  of  small  markets  for  a  month 
or  two,  and  scatters  the  rest  of  its  crop 
throughout  the  market  season.  The  crop 
of  the  Western  potato  States  shows  gains 
in  contrast  with  the  losses  prevailing  in 
the  East.  Thus  Minnesota,  often  the 
leading  potato  shipping  State,  has  a 
larger  yield  than  last  season  from  present 
indications.  The  location  of  the  general 
potato  shortage  indicates  that  the  demand 
for  Western  potatoes  at  times  during  the 
market  season  may  extend  further  West 
than  it  did  last  season.  The  shortage  in 
the  Corn  Belt  section  will  create  a  heavy 
demand,  which  will  be  supplied  from  the 
West  and  the  Great  Bakes  region.  On 
the  whole,  the  outlook  seems  fairly  favor¬ 
able  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  both 
for  the  early  and  late  crops  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States. 

Fruit  prospects  in  the  East,  already 
poor  because  of  freezes  and  the  J une 
drop,  have  been  further  injured  by 
drought,  which  has  reduced  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  Early  fruits  seem  scarce  and  high. 
Conditions  continue  generally  favorable 
in  the  Far  West,  despite  local  drought, 
floods,  freezes  and  wind  storms.  _  Cher¬ 
ries  in  Wisconsin  were  of  small  size,  but 
yield  was  liberal.  Rains  have  improved 
the  orange  outlook  in  Florida.  Apples 
still  promise  well  in  the  Northwest  and 
in  Maine,  but  poor  to  fair  in  most  other 
sections.  The  indicated  commercial  crop 
of  apples  in  Canada  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  and  nearly  one-fifth  the  esti¬ 
mated  commercial  crop  of  the  Fnited 
States.  The  English  apple  outlook  ap¬ 
parently  is  above  the  average. 

Peaches,  melons  and  cantaloupes  have 
been  the  three  best  money  makers  for  the 
South  this  season.  They  are  classed  in 
a  business  way  as  fruits,  although  two  of 
them  are  related  to  squashes,  pumpkins 
and  cucumbers.  The  general  distinction 
seems  to  be  that  if  they  are  commonly 
used  as  a  dessert,  uncooked,  they  are 
fruits.  The  scarcity  of  berries  and  tree 
fruits  was  a  great  piece  of  luck  for  canta- 
lope  growers  ;  otherwise  probably  nothing 
could  have  prevented  oversupply  when 
the  great  Western  crop  came  on.  People 
eat  melons  freely  when  fruit  is  scarce, 
but  do  not  can  them.  The  general  supply 
of  material  for  canning  is  unusually 
light.  Even  tomatoes,  sweet  corn  and 
string  beans,  the  principal  vegetables  for 
canning,  were  planted  light  in  the  sections 
where  most  of  the  canning  factories  oper¬ 
ate.  The  Government  surplus  has  un¬ 
settled  markets  for  some  time.  Possibly 
the  reduced  output  of  this  season  will 
restore  the  balance  and  make  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  for  canning  once  more 
profitable.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOnNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Round  steak,  lb.,  22c;  hamburg,  20c; 
boneless  roasts,  20c;  kettle  roasts,  14  to 
18c ;  porterhouse  steak,  2Sc ;  roasting 
pigs,  25c;  salt  pork,  23c;  sausage,  25c; 
brisket  bacon.  22c ;  pork  loin,  20  to  25c  ; 
sliced  ham,  35c ;  lamb  chops,  28c ;  mut¬ 
ton,  12  to  25c ;  veal  chops,  35c ;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  40c;  rabbits,  live,  35c;  dressed,  40c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30c; 
old  roosters,  22c;  geese,  3Gc;  ducks,  42c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Roasting  chickens, 
lb,  50c:  fowls,  heavy,  3Sc;  geese,  42c; 
ducks,  40c;  eggs,  40c. 

Butter,  prints  and  fresh  dairy,  lb.,  40c; 
milk,  qt.,  0c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim- 
milk,  qt„  5c;  vinegar,  qt.,  10c. 

Green  apples,  qt.,  10c;  cherries,  qt., 
25c;  currants,  qt.,  18c;  ’black  caps,  qt., 
30c;  blackberries,  qt.,  30c;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  20  to  30c ;  gooseberries,  20c. 

Asparagus,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  7c; 
beets,  bunch,  8c;  horseradish  roots,  lb., 
10c;  potatoes,  new,  peck,  45c;  old,  bu., 
50c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  large  heads, 
5c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  spinach,  peck,  25c; 
string  beans,  qt.,  7c;  Bummer  squash,  lb., 
5c ;  new  carrots,  bunch,  5c ;  per  bu.,  80c ; 
onions,  green,  bunch.  5c;  new  cabbage, 
5c;  turnips,  bunch,  8c;  radishes,  white, 
bunch,  8c;  round  red,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c. 

Honey,  clover  extracted,  23c ;  card,  lb., 
25c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25;  popcorn, 


shelled,  lb.,  10c;  on  cob,  8c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  black  walnuts,  bu.,  $2.50; 
butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  hickorynuts,  bu., 
$5.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  2Se ;  Spring, 
30  to  3Sc ;  chickens,  35c ;  fowls,  30  to 
35c;  geese,  35c;  guinea  hens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 
chickens,  GO  to  70c;  fowls,  45  to  50c; 
eggs,  40c ;  duck  eggs,  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  honey,  comb, 
3Cc  ;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  45c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.75. 

.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  gooseberries, 
qt.,  15c ;  blackberries,  crate,  $7 ;  black 
raspberries,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5.50 ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  crate,  $7.25  to  $8;  Columbia  ber¬ 
ries,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  red  raspberries, 
crate,  $7  to  $9  ;  per  qt.,  25  to  30c. 

Beans,  string,  bu.,  GO  to  75c;  English 
Limas,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  per  doz.  bunches,  35c ;  cabbage, 
new,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  35c;  chives,  bunch,  10c; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  40c;  per  bu.,  $5;  endive, 
doz.  heads,  65c;  garlic,  lb.,  20c;  green 
peppers,  doz.,  20  to  25c ;  kohl-rabi,  doz. 
$1 ;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  75c  to  $2.50;  Bos¬ 
ton,  doz.,  25  to  40c ;  onions,  doz.,  20  to 
25c ;  bu.,  90c  to  $1 :  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
40c;  pdas,  bu.,  $1  to  $150;  potatoes,  old, 
bu.,  35  to  40c;  new,  75c  to  $1.50;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ;  romainc, 
doz.  heads,  30  to  50c ;  sage,  bunch,  5c ; 
Summer  squash,  doz.,  GOc  to  $1 ;  sweet 
corn,  doz.  ears,  20  to  25c;  Swiss  chard, 
bundle,  10c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $7  to  $10; 
turnips,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  60c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton, 
$20;  hay,  No.  1,  $18  to  $20;  No.  2.  $15 
to  $16;  No.  3,  $10;  Timothy,  ton,  $18  to 
$20.  Straw,  rye,  ton,  $16;  wheat,  $12; 
oat,  $8. 

Rochester 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  12  to  16c ; 
forequarters,  S  to  10c ;  hindquarters,  18 
to  24c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  13  to  15c ; 
heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs,  22  to 
27c;  yearling  lambs,  16  to  20c;  mutton, 
10  to  12c;  ve  1,  14  to  16c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  26  to  28c; 
broilers,  30  to  32c;  Springers,  15  to  18c; 
roosters,  old.  11  to  14c;  ducks,  23  to  25c; 
geese,  20  to  25c ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c ;  fresh 
eggs.  32  to  33c. 

Cherries,  sour,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  currants, 
red,  lb  .  10  to  12c;  raspberries,  red,  pint, 
10  to  12c;  per  crate,  $6  to  $6.50;  purple, 
crate,  $3.50  to  $4;  qt.,  12  to  15c;  rasp¬ 
berries,  black,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50;  qt..  15 
to  18c;  Lawton  berries,  crate,  $5.50  to 
$6.50;  gooseberries,  lb.,  12  to  14c;  huckle¬ 
berries,  crate,  $10  to  $10.50 ;  peaches, 
home-grown,  basket,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  water¬ 
melons,  qach,  35  to  55c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  24  to  30c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $2.25  to  $2  50 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1;  carrots, 
new,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  green  peppers, 
14-qt.  basket,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  green  peas, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  20 
to  50c ;  head  lettuce,  doz.,  75c  to  81 ; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c; 
potatoes,  new,  14-qt.  basket,  65  to  75c; 
old,  bu.,  35c;  pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  35 
to  40c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c; 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  25  to  40c;  spinach,  bu., 
40  to  50c;  Summer  squash,  doz.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  tomatoes,  basket,  $1.75  to  $2;  per 
lb.,  IS  to  20c ;  green  beans,  basket,  90c 
to  $1;  wax  beans,  basket,  75  to  85c; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium,  $3.25 ;  red  marrow,  $8 ;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $4.50;  red  kidney,  $9;  white  kidney, 
$10 ;  pea,  $3.10 ;'  yellow  eye,  $6.25  ;  Im¬ 
perials,  $8. 

Hides. — No.  1,  steers,  lb.,  4c;  No.  2, 
3c;  No.  1,  cows  and  heifers,  3c;  No.  2, 
2c ;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  2c ;  horsehides, 
each,  $1.50  to  $2;  lambs,  each,  25c;  calf, 
No.  1,  12c;  No.  2,  10c;  wool,  fleece,  lb., 
15  to  18c;  unwashed,  medium,  lb.,  15 
to  18c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.10;  old,  $1.20; 
corn,  shelled,  bu.,  83  to  85c;  oats,  white, 
51  to  52c :  rye,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10. 

Hay. — No.  1,  Timothy,  ton,  $24  to  $25; 
No.  2,  $19  to  $22;  No.  3,  mixed,  $19  to 
$21  ;  Alfalfa,  $18  to  $26.  Straw,  ton, 
$14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  dry,  hot  spell  seems  to  have  hit 
this  section  of  the  State  much  worse  than 
the  average,  so  that  many  crops  have 
been  cut  short  or  failed.  Butter,  cheese 
J  e^s  continue  to  advance  slowly. 
Most  items  are  stronger  than  formerly. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 
Butter,  stronger;  creamery,  41  to  44c; 
dairy,  36  to  37c;  crocks,  30  to  36c;  com¬ 
mon,  25  to  27c.  Cheese,  strong;  flats, 
18  to  19c ;  daisies,  19  to  20c ;  longhorns, 
20  to  21c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hennery,  36  to 
42c;  State  and  Western  candled,  34  to 
36c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  turkey,  55  to 
56c ;  fowl,  32  to  36c ;  broilers,  45  to  46c ; 
old  roosters,  20  to  22e;  ducks,  33  to  34c; 
geese,  30  to  32c.  Live  poultry,  firm ;  fowl, 
26  to  30c ;  broilers,  26  to  36c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  19  to  20c ;  ducks,  22  to  25c ;  geese, 
18  to  29c. 


APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  scarce;  Southern  red,  bu., 
home-grown,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Potatoes, 
firm;  fancy,  old,  bu.,  10  to  25c;  South¬ 
ern,  bbl.,  $4.25  to  $5. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Cherries,  sour,  red  and  black,  4-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  85c  to  $1.  Currants,  red,  4-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  90c  to  $1;  black,  $1.25  to  $1.40. 
Raspberries,  red,  qt.,  23  to  25c ;  purple, 
11  to  14c;  black,  16  to  18c;  blackberries, 
15  to  18c ;  huckleberries,  20  to  23c ; 
gooseberries,  16  to  2-ic. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

reaches,  steady  ;  Southern,  crate,  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  Arizona,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.75. 
Watermelons,  each,  30  to  69c ;  canta¬ 
loupes,  flats,  $1.25  to  $1.75  ;  Iloneydews 
and  Casabas,  box,  $2  to  $2.50. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  ewt.,  $8  to  $9.50; 
marrow,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  pea  and  medium, 
$4.50  to  $5.35.  Onions,  quiet ;  Texas, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Virginia,  hamper, 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.35 
to  $1.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables  quiet.  Beets,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  40c ;  carrots,  30  to  40c ;  green 
onions,  25  to  30c ;  radishes,  20  to  50c ; 
beans,  green  or  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
cabbage,  35  to  50c;  cucumbers,  $2  to  $3; 
sweet  corn,  doz.  ears,  30  to  35c;  celery, 
bunch,  35  to  50c ;  lettuce,  box,  $1.35  to 
$2.50;  peppers,  $2  to  $2.50;  peas,  bag, 
$3  to  $3.50 ;  tomatoes,  flat,  $1  to  $1.50. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  white  comh.  lb.,  34  to 
35c;  dark,  25  to  28c.  Maple  products, 
easy ;  sugar,  22  to  30c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  quiet;  bulk  Timothy,  track,  $15 
to  $18.50 ;  clover  mixed,  $16.50  to 
$17.50.  Wheat  bran,  higher;  ton,  earlot, 
$19.50;  middlings,  $19.50;  red  dog, 
$31.50  ;  cottonseed  meal,  $43.25  ;  oilmeal, 
$41;  hominy,  $28.50;  gluten,  $33;  oat 
feed,  $9;  rye  middlings,  $20.  J.  w.  C. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

PUTTER 

G'-eamery,  best,  lb.,  46  to  47c  ;  rolls,  28 
to  35c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  35  to  37c ;  gathered,  28 
to  34c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  28  to  32c;  chickens,  35  to  40c; 
roosters,  19  to  21c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ; 
geese,  18  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  40  to  45c;  broilers,  5S  to^OOc; 
roosters,  32  to  33c;  ducks,  40  to  45c. 

Fruits 

Apples,  new,  bu.,  $3  to  $4;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  20-lb.  basket,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Vegetables 

Potatoes,  old,  150  lbs.,  50c  to  $1;  new, 
bbl.,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  sweet  corn,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3  ;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1  to  $2  ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

hay  and  straw 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy,  $23  to  $24;  No. 
2,  $20  to  $21 ;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $20. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Cattle,  $8  to  $8.75 ;  calves,  $4  to 
$10.50 ;  sheep,  $3  .  to  $5 ;  lambs,  $5  to 
810.50:  hoes.  810  to  $11.75. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  40  to  42c;  common  to 
good,  33  to  38c;  packing  stock,  24  to  26c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  46  to  47c;  gathered, 
common  to  good,  25  to  32c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  broilers,  40  to  42c; 
ducks,  IS  to  19c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  34  to  37c;  broilers,  38  to  40c; 
ducks,  27  to  28c. 

FRUITS 

Peaches,  6-basket  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.50; 
muskmclons,  bu.  crate,  $2.75  to  $3.75 ; 
watermelons,  carload,  $175  to  $400; 
blackberries,  qt.,  15  to  25c ;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  15  to  27c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $4 ;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  onions,  %-bu.,  60 
to  85c. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay—' Timothy,  No.  2,  $22  to  $23c ;  No. 
3,  $19  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $21. 
Straw — Rye,  $19  to  $20 ;  wheat,  $14  to 
$14.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 


BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  42  to  43c;  common  to 
good,  35  to  38c;  dairy,  25  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Ghoice  nearby,  53  to  54c;  common  to 
good,  35  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  33c;  broilers,  32  to  33c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  40c  ;_  broilers,  43  to  45c ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $5  to  $7. 


POTATOES 

New  stock,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

FRUITS 

Huckleberries,  25  to  35c ;  blackberries, 
25  to  35c;  raspberries,  pt.,  15  to  25c; 
currants,  qt.,  16  to  22c;  gooseberries,  qt., 
16  to  20c ;  peaches,  6-basket  crate,  $2.25 
to  $4. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $32  to  $34  ;  No.  2, 
$29  to  $30;  clover  mixed,  $25  to  $31. 
Straw — Rye,  $27  to  $29;  oat,  $17. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $9 ;  radishes,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


July  21,  1921 
MILK 

The  New  York  prices  for  July  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  $2.20  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
2,  milk  used  for  plain  condensed,  ice 
cream  and  cream,  $1.55;  Class  3,  sweet 
condensed,  evaporated  and  milk  powder, 
$1.50  in  201  to  250-mile  zone.  August 
price  $2.90.  Pool  price  for  June,  $1.4514. 


Prices  have 


BUTTER 

declined 


and  advanced 


during  the  week, 
above  last  report. 

closing  1  to  2 

cents 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb _ 

@ 

43 

Good  to  Choice  ... 

@ 

41 

Lower  Grades . 

@ 

32 

City  made . 

@ 

32 

Dairy,  best  . 

.  40 

@ 

41 

Common  to  good  . . 

@ 

37 

Packing  Stock . 

@ 

28 

CHEESE 

Market  strong,  and  2  to  3  cents  higher. 
The  Utica  price  was  advanced  July  19 
214  cents,  to  18  cents. 


Whole  Milk,  fanoy,  new .  21  @  21J^ 

Good  to  choice .  17  @  20 

Skims .  10  @  14 


EGGS 

White,  nearby,  oholoe  to  fanoy . 

Medium  tOKOOd . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  Rood . . . 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

Medium  to  Rood,  mixed  colors... 

Lower  grades . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers . 7  10  @  8  50 

Bulls  .  6  00  @  7  00 

Cows.... . 2  00  @  5  80 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 10  00  @13  00 

Culls .  6  00  @  8  00 

Hogs .  8  75  @11  50 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  00  @  5  00 

Lambs  . 10  00  @12  25 


51 

@ 

52 

40 

@ 

46 

42 

@ 

43 

35 

@ 

39 

43 

@ 

44 

35 

@ 

39 

18 

@ 

24 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Prices  are  reported  as  follows:  Fovls, 
30  to  33c ;  broilers,  30  to  33c ;  roosters, 
18c ;  ducks,  23  to  25c ;  geese,  14  to  15c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best . 

Com.  to  good . 

Chickens  oholce  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . . 

Fowls . 

Roosters . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  doz . 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs....  . 

Pea . 

Medium  ..  .  . 

Red  Kidney. . 

White  Kidney . . 

Fellow  Eye . 


....  45 
...  30 

....  38 
.  ..  30 
....  30 
....  18 
....  25 
....  4  00 


.  6  00 
.  4  00 
4  50 

11  75 

12  50 
7  50 


@  55 

@  40 

@  42 

®  36 

@  37 

@  23 

@  28 
@  7  00 


@  6  25 
@  4  50 
@  4  75 
@12  00 
@13  25 
®  8  00 


FRUITS 


New  apples  going  slowly,  as  they  are 
mainly  poor  quality.  Peaches  selling 

well  when  sound.  Small  fruits  damaged, 
by  hot  weather.  A  large  quantity  of 
huckleberries  dumped.  Western  musk- 

melons  selling  well.  Some  Maryland  ar¬ 
riving.  but  too  green.  Watermelons  in 

good  demand. 

Apples,  new.  bu .  1  25  @3  25 

Peaches.  6-bkt.  crate  . 150  @3  75 

Watermelons,  carload . . .  300  00  @500  00 

Blackberries,  qt .  25  @  30 

Huckleberries,  qt .  20  @  35 

Cherries,  8-lb.  bkt .  1  50  @  1  75 

Currants,  qt  .  8  @  16 

Muskmelons,  bu .  3  00  @  4  25 

POTATOES 

Receipts  only  moderate  and  prices 
higher  on  all  sound,  clean  stock. 

Long  Island,  bbl .  3  00  @4  50 

Eastern  Shore .  I  50  @  4  00 

Jersey  .  2  50  @  3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  25  @  3  00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches .  2  00  @  4  50 

Beets,  100  bunches  . .  2  00  @  4  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Carrots,  bu .  40  @  1  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @2  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl,  basket .  50  @2  00 

Onions,  new,  bu .  125  @  4  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  1  00  @  3  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  150  @  2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  ©  2  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @  3  00 

Peppers,  bu . 1  00  @  1  75 

Peas,  bu .  1  50  @  3  75 

Romaine.hu .  50  @  1  25 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  @  1  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  100  @  2  00 

Kale,  bbl . 75  @  1  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate . I  25  @  4  25 

3  pk.  box .  2  00  @  5  00 

Squash,  bu.  .  35  @  75 

8weet  corn,  100 .  1  50  @4  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy, No.  l.ton . 30  00  @3100 

No.  2 . ; . 28  00  @29  00 

No.  3  . 25  00  @27  00 

Shipping . 24  00  @25  00 

Clover.  Mixed  . 23  00  @30  00 

Straw,  Rye . 22  00  @24  00 

Oat  and  wheat.  .  12  00  @18  00 


GRAIN 

Gash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.39: 
corn,  No.  2  yellow,  84c;  oats,  No.  2 
white,  51c;  rye,  $1.39;  barley,  77e. 
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7h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TRY  THEM  ON 
IN  YOUR  HOME 
BEFORE  PAYING 

(Not  a  C.  O.  D.  Offer) 


Genuine  kid  uppers,  HAND  TURNED  BOLES  (the 
only  process  producing  a  real  comfort  shoe. )  Cats- 
paw  rubber  heels,  cushion  in-soles  spell  foot-ease 


Postage  Pairf 
$2*59 


If  you  prefer  little  narrower  toe  and  higher 
heel  than  above  cut,  order  style  482.  Same 
price — same  quality. 


SAVE  TWO  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS 


As  manufacturers  we  can  cut  your  shoe  bill  almost 
in  HALE. 

^  Mail  Coupon  To-day — Sizes  254  to  9  Jp 


Velva  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  R-3,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Send  me  comforlsiippers.  If  satisfactory  I  will  send  money 
by  return  mail.  If  not  I  will  return  shoes. 


Name 


Size 


Address 


.  Style... 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


CIDER  PRESSES 


Work  up  your  apple  culls  Into  profitable  cider, also 
make  good  money  pressing  for  others. 

Our  high  pressure  construction  gets  all  the 
Juice  with  minimum  power  and  operati 
expense.  Presses  built  in  sizes  suitable  I 
all  conditions.  We  also  have 
a  complete  line  of  pumps, 
racks,  cloths,  etc.  Catalog 
and  Instructive  new  booklet  I 
• ‘Bl-Products  of  Fruit” 
mailed  free  to 
orchardlsts. 

Other  Farquhar  prod¬ 
ucts  include 
Engines  and 
Boilers,  Stesm 
and  Gas  Trac¬ 
tors,  Sawmills, 

Threshers, 

Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills. 

Cultivators,  etc.  Write  1  or 
descriptions. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


■r 

i 


’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


10%  Reduction  from  Prices  in  1921  Booklet 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
ram  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swingiug  win¬ 
dow.  Ihe  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St„  Randolph.  Mass. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

9  FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates.  Baskets  of  all  kinds,  and  other 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packages,  EggOases. 
All  these  containers  are  in  ns  good  as 
new  condition  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

Let  us  Quote  you— that's  all 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners. 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— " Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 

price,  65c. 

THE  [RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Nature  Notes 


No  Danger  from  Snowshoe  Rabbits 


I  saw  a  note  regarding  snowshoe  rab¬ 
bits.  Being  a  naturalist,  and  having  lived 
all  my  life  in  the  Adirondacks,  where 
these  animals  have  their  home,  I  feel  that 
I  have  learned  much  regarding  them. 
There  need  be  no  fear  whatever  that  lib¬ 
erated  snowshoe  rabbits  will  ever  become 
a  pest  in  Connecticut,  nor  any  other  place 
where  they  may  be  planted,  for  they  will 
never  settle  themselves  to  cultivated  dis¬ 
tricts.  nor  breed  in  open  country.  They 
are  strictly  a  mountain  or  swamp  va¬ 
riety,  and  while  they  may  for  a  time,  after 
liberation,  stay  about  some  secluded 
places,  yet  they  will  mighty  soon  migrate, 
or  disappear,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of 
them.  They  are  not  destructive  to  farm 
or  fruit,  nor  will  they  eat  gardeu  truck, 
unless  forced  to  it. 

Connecticut  never  need  lose  any  sleep 
over  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  stock  with  snowshoe  rabbits. 
Many  well-meaning  sportsmen  have  tried 
the  trick  in  open  country,  and  I  person¬ 
ally  know  that  none  ever  stayed  in  these 
sections  long  enough  to  breed.  They  have 
absolutely  no  comparison  with  the  cotton¬ 
tail,  which  is  a  well-known  pest,  and  will 
never  damage  anyone,  no  matter  where 
liberated.  Those  sportsmen  are  simply 
wasting  their  dollars,  willet  bandaix. 

New  York. 


Our  Friend,  the  Toad 

The  picture  below  shows  a  good  friend  of 
the  gardener — Mr.  Toad.  'Some  of  the 
English  gardeners  say  that  an  active  toad 
in  a  good  garden  is  easily  worth  $20.  He 
will  clean  out  insects  of  all  sorts,  and  he 
has  the  most  remarkable  appetite.  It  is 
probable  that  the  toad  takes  90  per  cent 


The  Gardener's  Policeman 


of  its  food  in  the  form  of  insects.  When 
picking  is  good  he  will  eat  several  times 
his  weight  in  a  day,  and  then  look  around 
for  more.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
creature  is  more  useful  iu  the  garden, 
and  at  the  same  time  less  harmful.  We 
have  seen  people  who  felt  it  their  duty 
to  kill  toads  the  same  as  snakes.  It 
would  he  hard  to  think  of  a  more  sense¬ 
less  thing  to  do.  Give  every  toad  a 
chance.  He  will  make  good  as  a  hug 
eater. 


How  to  Kill  Woodchucks 

We  have  printed  all  sorts  of  plans  for 
killing  woodchucks,  and  probably  the  most 
effective  way  is  to  employ  some  good 
sharpshooter  with  a  rifle  to  camp  on  their 
trail.  The  woodchuck  is  a  stupid  animal, 
strongly  given  to  habits.  He  goes  out  to 
feed  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
afternoon.  If  some  good  marksman  would 
wait  in  the  field  about  this  time  he  cau 
get  a  shot  at  a  number  of  woodchucks 
and  in  time  he  would  kill  them  all.  Both 


a  case  they  either  get  away  or  the  gas 
will  escape.  Where  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
fine  the  gas  iu  the  hole  the  woodchucks 
will  usually  he  killed. 


Bees,  Woodchucks  and  Robins 

Gn  page  889,  in  regard  to  removing 
bees  from  pole.  I  suggest  that  a  hok>  be 
made  in  the  bottom  or  back  of  the  hive, 
so  that  the  bees  in  leaving  the  pole  pass 
through  the  hive.  In  this  way  you  may 
even  get  the  queen  sometimes.  The  hole 
in  the  hive  can  afterward  be  plugged 
when  no  longer  needed. 

'•Speaking  of  bees,  I  wonder  whether 
anyone  ever  tried  to  hunt  woodchucks 
with  a  bee  smoker?  “Take  a  rubber  hose 
and  run  one  end  down  the  woodchuck 
hole.  Pack  wet  bags  around  the  hose  to 
close  the  hole.  Now  for  a  smoke  through 
the  ,hose.  Mr.  Woodchuck  will  soon 
emerge  through  the  other  exit  to  his  dug- 
out.”  That  is  what  the  paper  said.  We 
tried  it.  but  Mr.  ’Chuck  didn  ’t  emerge. 
Did  we  kill  him.  or  were  we  wasting 
time?  Someone  else  tell  us,  please. 

lias  anyone  tried  using  rubber  hose  to 
scare  robins  out  of  the  cherry  tree?  Our 
doctor  read  about  it  and  tried  it  with 
good  success.  He  takes  a  piece  of  hose 
about  3  ft.  long,  fastens  one  end  around  a 
limb  and  lets  the  other  hang  down.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robin  see  what  appears  to  be  a 
snake  and  do  not  care  to  even  investi¬ 
gate.  He  also  tried  rope  and  strips  of 
wire  screen  with  equal  success.  I  hope 
this  will  save  the  lives  of  a  great  many 
robins.  I  cannot  help  being  a  bit  suspic¬ 
ious  of  a  man  who  would  kill  a  robin, 
even  to  save  his  cherries.  I  always  place 
him  in  the  class  with  a  mau  who  kicks  a 
cow  or  a  dog.  “joe.” 


The  Robber  Robin  Once  More 

The  New  York  Times  tells  the  follow¬ 
ing  story.  It  seems  that  the  robin  steals 
other  things  besides  cherries : 

“The  squirrels  and  robins  in  Eleventh 
avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  have  declared 
war  on  each  other  and  the  daily  battles 
are  'becoming  fiercer.  Eleventh  avenue 
residents  have  been  throwing  peanuts  on 
their  lawns  ifor  the  squirrels  and  bread 
crusts  for  the  birds.  A  week  ago  a 
few  robins,  after  eating  the  bread,  helped 
themselves  to  the  peanuts,  and  the  squir¬ 
rels  ran  away.  The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  the  next  day  and  the  next.  On 
Monday  a  few  squirrels  attacked  the  rob¬ 
ins  and  there  was  a  short  hut  furious 
fight,  in  which  the  squirrels  saved  their 
supplies.  " 

“On  Tuesday  about  20  robins  swooped 
down  and  the  squirrels  were  routed.  Yes¬ 
terday  the  squirrels  returned  reinforced 
by  an  equal  number  and  there  was  a  bat¬ 
tle  royal  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It 
was  a  drawn  battle,  both  sides  leaving 
most  of  their  peanuts  and  crusts  on  the 
field.” 


Barrel  Trap  for  Skunk 

About  two  years  ago  you  had  a  picture 
of  a  barrel  trap  poised  on  the  end  of  a 
plank,  just  so  as  to  balance  nicely.  WUien 
an  animal  went  in  to  get  the  bait  the  bar¬ 
rel  would  tip  and  stand  on  its  bottom 
between  three  stakes,  and  thus  you  would 
have  the  skunk,  and  without  odor.  Could 
you  print  the  design  once  more?  I  have 
told  several  about  this  trap  or  dead-fall. 

Hood  River,  Ore.  g.  b.  e. 

The  article  and  picture  are  reprinted 
here  : 

The  little  picture  shows  bow  to  take 
skunks  from  the  house,  barn  or  cellar 
with  no  odor.  Near  the  end  of  a  board, 
as  in  rough  sketch,  place  beneath  a  block 
of  wood ;  anything  to  raise  the  board  10 
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fish  also  in  the  brook  if  they  can  get 
there.  If  there  are  no  dams  between  the 
brook  and  the  lake  and  no  other  obstruc¬ 
tions  that  the  fish  cannot  get  over,  we 
must  look  for  some  other  reason. 

C’qtfish.will  not  run  up  into  a  stream 
unless  it  is  deep,  muddy  and.  with  a  slow- 
current.  If  the  brook  runs  through  open 
fields  it  may  be  too  -warm  for  the  trout. 
8mall  eels  might  be  in  the  stream  in  large 
numbers  without  being  seen. 

If  the  stream  flows  rather  slowly,  is 
rather  warm,  and  the  bottom  is  cohered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  red.  brown  or 
rusty-looking  slime,  it  is  probably  not 
suited  for  fish  life. 

If  the  stream  is  cool  and  the  plants 
growing  in  the  water  are  some  shade  of 
green  or  greenish  brown,  and  especially 
if  various  kinds  of  small  living  creatures 
cau  be  found  hiding  in  the  mass  of  water 
weeds,  the  stream  is  probablv  suited  for 
fish  life. 

It  does  not  always  follow  that  there 
are  no  fish  in  a  stream  because  none  can 
be  seen  there.  In  a  good  trout  brook, 
the  pool  where  no  fish  are  ever  seen  is 
usually  the  place  where  the  very  large  one 
lives.  A  pool  which  has  a  lot  of  minnows 
swimming  around  does  not  usually  have 
trout  in  it. 

If  there  are  no  fish  in  the  brook  because 
it  is  not  able  to  support  fish  life  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  clean  it  up.  We  must 
get  at  the  causes  before  we  can  get  re¬ 
sults.  I  know-  of  oue  stream  which  was 
barren  of  fish  life  for  several  years  be¬ 
cause  the  spray  rigs  were  filled  and 
cleaned  at  the  brook.'  and  some  of  the 
poisons  washed  into  it.  Since  providing 
better  ways  of  handling  the  spray  water 
have  been  provided  the  brook  has  started 
to  come  hack. 

If  the  brook  is  formed  by  cold  springs, 
but  is  too  warm  because  it  flows  through 
open  country,  it  will  help  to  plant  trees 
along  the  bank.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  make  this  row  of  tree  willows  or  cot¬ 
tonwoods,  and  provide  wood  for  fuel  or 
other  use  while  keeping  the  water  fit  for 
fish.  There  are  several  species  of  wil¬ 
lows  which  form  good-sized  trees  very 
quickly. 

If  the  stream  has  been  killed  by  pollu¬ 
tion  it  may  be  necessary  after  removing 
the  source  of  the  trouble  to  restock  it 
with  the  plants  and  animals  necessary  for 
■the  life  of  the  fish.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  do  this  is  to  go  to  some  other  suitable 
stream  and  briug  back  a  tubful  of  the 
plants  that  grow  under  water  in  the 
sitme  kinds  of  places  as  it  is  wished  to 
place  them.  The  small  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  will  he  carried  with  them,  and  the 
stream  will  soon  he  stocked  again. 

A.  C.  W. 


Killing  the  Robber  Robin 

An  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  704. 
directs  those  wishing  to  murder  robins  and 
thus  cause  thousands  of  baby  robins  to 
perish  from  starvation,  to  address  E.  W. 
Nelson.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  permit  to  do 
so.  “The  robin  is  a  thief — a  State’s 
prison  bird.  He  should  be  shot.  He  has 
been  known  to  leave  grubs,  cutworms, 
snails  and  angleworms  and  eat  a  cherry.” 
God  intended  cherries  for  birds  as  well 
as  man.  Robins  eat  1,000  worms  to  one 
cherry. 

The  robin  is  first  to  warn  us  of  Spring. 
They  choose  their  mate  for  life — no  di¬ 
vorce.  f Humans,  take  notice.)  Robins 
have  been  known  to  mourn  themselves  to 
death  at  loss  of  mate.  He  and  she  dress 
sensibly,  no  low  necks  nor  high  heels,  no 
had  habits.  They  do  not  strike  nor  ask 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  but  work  from 
early  morn  till  late  at  night.  Yet  they 
must  be  shot  for  eating  cherries,  cursed 
for  all  time. 

How  much  more  human  it  would  be  to 
plant  mulberries,  chokecherries,  Juneber- 
ries,  elderberries,  etc.,  by  the  roadside 
where  the  birds  could  eat,  nest  and  sing — 
not  jazz  music — hut  their  own  sweet, 
melodious  songs.  Oh.  no !  We  will  not 


field  traps  and  box  traps  are  used  in 
catching  them.  Several  of  our  people 
have  advised  loading  a  shotgun  quite 
heavily  with  black  powder  and  pointing  it 
down  into  the  hole  and  firing  both  barrels, 
but  we  Avould  not  advise  that.  Some 
of  our  people  report  using  a  car  or  truck 
as  a  woodchuck  killer.  Ou  level  fields, 
the  car  is  backed  up,  with  a  hose.  A  rub¬ 
ber  hose  is  attached  to  the  exhaust  pipe 
and  thus  the  gas  is  forced  down  into  the 
hole. 

Another  good  method  is  found  in  the 
use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  is  done 
by  wrapping  rags  or  cotton  hatting  around 
a  stone.  These  rags  are  then  saturated 
with  the  chemical,  and  with  a  stick  the 
mass  is  pushed  down  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  hole,  and  the  opening  is  then 
closed.  This  will  work  well  iu  places 
where  there  is  only  one  hole.  Wood¬ 
chucks  frequently  have  two  or  more  open¬ 
ings  through  their  burrows,  and  in  such 


in.  or  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  At  this  cud 
place  a  barrel,  as  in  sketch,  just  so  it 
will  stay  on  the  board  and  not  balance 
off.  Bore  a  hole  near  the  top  edge  of 
head  to  tie  the  bait  on  the  inside  of  bar¬ 
rel,  or  it  may  he  nailed  on.  You  will  find 
the  gentleman  in  the  morning  in  barrel, 
which  may  be  carried  anywhere  without 
any  odor.  m.  c.  B. 

West  Pawlet,  Yt. 


Fish  in  a  Brook 

I  have  a  nice  brook  on  my  farm  which 
runs  into  a  lake  belonging  to  me.  The 
lake  is  full  of  fish — trout,  eels,  catfish — 
but  there  are  no  fish  in  the  brook.  Is 
there  any  way  to  coax  the  fish  from  the 
lake  into  the  brook  up  stream?  Maybe 
there  is  some  kind  of  bait  or  fish  lure. 
If  this  is  the  case,  let  me  know.  H.  B. 

Greeley,  Pa. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  that 
H.  B.  was  stating  an  impossible  condi¬ 
tion.  If  there  are  fish  of  suitable  species 
in  the  lake,  and  the  brook  is  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  food  and  shelter,  there  should  be 


ask  a  permit  to  shoot  robins ;  no,  never ! 
.  Ten  years  ago  we  planted  on  our  farm 
110  cherry  trees — 100  for  self,  10  for 
birds ;  2.000  raspberries  and  an  extra  100 
for  the  birds  ;  three  mulberries,  elderber¬ 
ries,  chokecherries  and  other  shrubs,  and 
trees  especially  for  the  birds.  We  expect 
to  meet  these  birds  in  heaven.  We  love 
the  birds.  No,  we  will  not  shoot. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  p.  l.  vabs. 


Iiie  Colonel’s  negro  orderlv  was  con¬ 
fined  to  quarters  as  the  result  of  a  fight. 
Ihe  old  man  went,  to  see  him  and  de¬ 
manded  an  explanation  of  his  dilapidated 
condition.  “Well,  sub,  last  night  me  and 
Napoleon  Sims  gets  into  a  li’l  friendly 
argument  over  a  crap  game.  Gunnel,  be- 
fo  I  knows  it  he  hits  me  in  de  mouf  and 
he  knocks  out  ifo’  teef,  and  he  hits  me  in 
de  eyes  and  closes  deni  up,  and  he  blame 
near  busts  mull  nose  and  muh  jaw.  Den 
he  gets  me  down  on  de  floor  and  stomp  * 
on  me  and  cracks  three  ribs.  Fo’  God, 
cunnel.  Ah  never  got  so  till’d  of  a  man  in 
all  of  inuk  life !” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 
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Bergen  County  Egg  Contest 


Those  Favorite  Red  Hens 

Since  the  last  report  the  20  favorite 
hens  in  Pen  15  at  the  Bergen  County 
contest  have  kept  up  their  work,  with  the 
result  given  below.  “Olivia,”  the  leading 
pullet,  seems  to  be  taking  a  vacation, 
while  several  others  have  started  to  gain. 
The  fearfully  hot  weather  has  been  hard 
on  the  birds.  We  saw  them  on  one  of  the 
hottest  days,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  were  enjoying  life  in  their  full  set 
of  furs!  They  are  “right  on  the  job,” 
however.  The  Red  hen  usually  comes 
back  strong  in  September  and  October. 
In  fact,  the  Reds  are  usually  the  best  of 
Fall  layers,  and  we  expect  to  see  this  pen 
come  up  well  in  the  home  stretch ;  and 
some  of  the  pullets  that  have  made  a  poor 
showing  may  excel  as  hens.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  pictures  of  several  of  our  hen 
women,  and  this  week  we  are  glad  to 
print  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Hayden  W.  Ben¬ 
ton  of  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  owner  of 
Red  Wing.  It  is  good  to  have  Mrs. 


clots,  and,  the  eggs  should  be  candled  to 
remove  such  eggs  where  a  fancy  trade  is 
supplied. 

2.  The  air  cell  of  a  new-laid  egg  is 
hardly  as  large  as  a  dime.  Candle  one 
and  see  how  large  the  cell  is.  The  rate 
of  increase  depends  entirely  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  the  egg  is  kept. 
The  watery  contents  of  the  egg  evaporate 
much  more  rapidly  in  a  warm,  dry  place 
than  in  a  cold  one,  and  it  is  this  evapora¬ 
tion  that  increases  the  size  of  the  cell. 

3.  The  only  way  to  keep  eggs  fresh  is 
to  keep  them  in  a  cold  place ;  a  house 
cellar  is  usually  sufficiently  cold  for  short 
periods  of  time.  They  should  not  be 
stored  in  a  musty  place.  A  damp  cloth 
laid  over  the  eggs  would  probably  help, 
but  it  is  not  needed  if  eggs  are  kept  in 
a  cellar.  Leaving  eggs  in  the  nest  too 
long  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  trou¬ 
ble,  especially  during  warm  weather.  It 
takes  but  a  few  hours  under  a  hen  to 
start  incubation  perceptibly  if  eggs  are 


Mrs.  Hayden  IF.  Benton,  Owner  of  the  Pullet  Red  Wing 


Benton  include  pictures  of  her  entire 
family  for  good  measure. 


RECORD  FOR  37  WEEKS 
No.  Eggs 

1 —  Mrs.  L.  C.  Mark  wood,  Mineral 

Co.,  W.  Va..  Ruby .  96 

2 —  Mi's.  James  Maddren,  Suffolk 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  Duchess .  76 

3 —  Mrs.  W.  E.  Smallbone,  Mercer 

Co.,  N.  J.,  Lady  Mercer. . . .  113 

4 —  Mrs.  Fenton  Gall,  Berkeley  Co., 

W.  Va.,  Olivia .  133 

5 —  Mrs.  Ann  G.  Wilson,  Oswego 

Co..  N.  Y.,  Gypsy .  8S 

6 —  Mrs.  Della  Bates,  Dutchess  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Dutchess .  3 

7 —  Mrs.  John  Shaughnasy,  Dutchess 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  Phyllis .  39 

8 —  Mrs.  James  O.  Cooper,  Morris 

Co..  N.  J.,  Miss  Beauty .  70 

9 —  Mrs.  W.  R.  Whitman,  New  Lon¬ 

don  Co.,  Conn.,  Rhoda .  98 

10 —  Mrs.  F.  Stanley  Atwood,  Albany 

Co..  N.  Y.  Rosewood .  103 

11 —  Mrs.  Ilavden  W.  Benton,  Cayuga 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  Red  Wing .  122 

12 —  Jessie  M.  Roberts,  Oneida  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Ruth  Ann . 117 

13 —  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Wilson,  Allegany 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farmerette .  100 

14 —  Mrs.  Robert  Pye,  Rutland  Co., 

Vt.,  Green  Mountain  Girl ....  118 

15 —  Mrs.  L.  D.  Emmons,  Litchfield 

Co.,  Conn.,  Lady  Bountiful..  72 

16 —  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Burr,  Barn¬ 

stable  Co.,  Mass.,  Mahogany 
Maid  .  81 

17 —  Mrs.  M.  E.  Disque,  Venango  Co., 

Pa.,  Busy  Bess .  86 

18 —  Mrs.  William  Gehrke,  Bergen 

Co.,  N.  J.,  Emma .  9 

19—  Mrs.  D.  E.  Click,  Steuben  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Queen  Pullet .  90 

20 —  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Costner,  Bergen  Co., 

N.  ,  Peggy .  21 

Outside  of  pen . 71 


fertile ;  therefore  get  rid  of  the  roosters 
as  soon  as  they  are  no  longer  needed. 

M.  B.  D. 


Enlarged  Crop 

I  have  about  30  White  Wyandotte 
hens,  and  I  noticed  that  a  few  of  them 
look  as  if  they  have  a  weight  in  their 
crops',  they  hang  down  so.  I  examined 
one  of  them  and  found  that  it  was  full  of 
grit.  They  have  plenty  of  exercise  and 
also  plenty  of  food  and  shells,  grit  and 
grain.  H.  E.  H. 

Rhode  Island. 

Enlarged,  pendulous  crops  are  not  in-, 
frequently  seen  in  fowls  that  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
them.  If  impaction  of  the  crop  is  not 
present,  food  is  disposed  of  and  the  de¬ 
formity  does  little  harm.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  overdistension  and  final 
weakening  of  the  crop  walls,  so  that  the 
pouch  becomes  permanently  enlarged.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  will  remedy  the 
trouble  after  it  makes  its  appearance,  and 
no  way  of  knowing  that  it  is  about  to 
occur.  M.  B.  D. 


Send  for  my  New  BARGAIN 
FENCE  800K  showing  the  biggest 
line  and  lowest  prices  on  all  kinds 
of  wire  fencing.  My  latest  direcUfrom-factory 
prices  save  you  a  lot  of  money.  150  STYLES  -FREIGHT  PREPAID, 
We  use  heavy  ACID  TEST  GALVANIZED  wire— outlaata  all 
others.  Book  and  sample  to  teat— FREE  by  return  mail.  [1] 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  159  CLEVELAND,  0. 


Alfalfa  Farms  For  Sale 


- GEO.  K.  CROSS 

86  Seneca  St.  OHE1D1,  X. 


Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Blood  Clots;  Keeping  Eggs  Fresh 

1.  Some  of  my  egg  customers  claim  they 
found  blood  clots  and  veins  in  the  eggs. 
What  causes  this?  2.  How  large  an  air 
cell  should  a  fresh  egg  have,  and  how 
much  will  it  vary  in  the  course  of  a 
week?  3.  State  ways  to  keep  eggs  fresh 
for  short  period  of  time.  Would  a  damp 
cloth  help  to  keep  the  eggs  fresh  if  it  was 
wrapped  around  them?  F.  H. 

New  York. 

1.  Eggs  that  show  blood  clots  and  veins 
aave  been  kept  at  an  incubating  tempera¬ 
ture  for  from  48  to  72  hours;  in  other 
words,  they  have  been  “set  on.”  Blood 
clots  alone  are  the  result  of  the  breaking 
of  a  small  blood  vessel  iu  the  oviduct  or 
ovary  and  the  pouring  out  of  a  small 
amount  of  blood  which  is  included  within 
the  shell.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid  these 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  987. 


FOR  SALE — Single  horse  spring  delivery  wagon, 
witli  side  curtains;  excellent  condition.  RIV- 
ERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE; — Colt  carbide  lighting  plant;  new; 

never  unboxed;  with  pipe  and  fixtures;  $185; 
cost  over  $300.  R.  WOODBURN,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


SHARPLES  mechanical  milker,  4  unit,  all  in 
good  condition;  used  only  three  years;  100  ft. 
extra  tubing,  best  quality.  ULSTERDORP 
FARMS,  Highland  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 12-in.  cement  tile  mold.  HAROLD 
CURTISS,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Route  4. 


FOR  SALE — Two  brand  new  Fordson  tractors; 

never  been  used;  on  account  of  losing  contract 
will  sell  both  for  $1,000.  Address  JOHN  C. 
COOMBS,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


KERR  Baby  Chicks 
8c.  up 

Chicks  bought  now  will  pay  big  profits  in  the  months  when 
eggs  and  broilers  are  in  demand. 

Buy  Chicks  of  KERR  Quality  and  be  sure  of  a  profit— and 
successful  season. 

TWO  MILLION  FOR  1121  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

Thousands  ready  for  shipment  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays 


25  50  100  SOO  1000 

Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 


26  60  100  600  1000 

Chickc  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 


White  Leghorns'! 
Black  Leghorns  I 
Buff  Leghorns,,  J 
Brown  Leghorns  J 


52.50  $4.25  58.00  140.00  SB0.00 


Barred  Rocks. .$3.50 

R.  I.  Reds -  3.75 

White  Rocks.  \  .  nn 
Buff  Rocks...  /  4  00 


SB.  25  $12.00  $60  00  $120.00 
6.75  13.00  65  00  130.00 

7.25  14.00  70.00  140.00 


Parcel  Post  Prepaid  Terms:  Cash  with  order  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

If  any  Chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  we  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 


Writ*  for  Illustrated  Circular 


THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.,  “  Largest  Eastern  Producers  " 

Box  O,  French  town,  N.  J.  Box  O,  Springfield.  Mass. 


8  to  10-Weeks-01d 

PULLETS 

We  have  15,000  now  on  the  range  ready 
for  shipment  this  month  and  next.  We 
have  had  good  luck  with  them  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most 
vigorous  large  flock  of  young  pullets  in 
the  East  today.  They  are  all  on  new  Land 
and  in  new  buildings  and  are  being 
raised  on  unlimited  range. 

These  pullets  were  hatched  from  ourchoic- 
est  breeding  pens  we  have  this  year  and  are 
the  cream  of  our  best  egg  breed  blood. 

Every  shipment  is  guaranteed  to  be  100% 
satisfactory  at  the  time  of  sale.  Write  and 
tell  us  how  many  pullets  you  want  and  the 
date  of  delivery  you  wish  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Write  lor  our  catalog  and  price  list 


PARROTS 

Please  «end  for  descriptive  price  list. 

G.  D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

Darien  -  •  Connecticut 


PARKS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  148-148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  I  14  days.  Special 
Prices  March,  April  &  May  hatch 
youngsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free. 
General  Catalog  25c. 

I.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Yt  ALTOONA,  PA. 


\  S.  C.  W.  L.  YEARLINGS  J 

I«  also  PULLETS,  hatched  April  27th.  ![ 

Brick  strain,  same  stock  as  the  highest  ■, 
£  lien  in  Vineland  contest.  Healthy,  se-  *i 
%  lected  yearlings,  and  sturdy  range  pul-  ■, 
\  lets.  Not  Culls'.  $1.50  eacli.  *, 

I*  HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  -  Vineland.  N.  J.  JJ 


LORD  FARMS 

METHUEN  MASS. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  and  Raised  Right 

9  to  10  weeks  old,  delivery  at  once,  81.50  each 
4Jmonths  old,  delivery  from  July  15  on,  3.00  each 
5  months  old,  delivery  from  Ang.  15  on,  3.50  each 
Tour  Inspection  Invited 
Supply  Limited.  Make  Reservation  at  once. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

®-8  weeks  old,  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  $5. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 
25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  L.  L.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

A  few  choice  mature  pullets  ready  for 
delivery  from  Aug.  1st  on.  My  prices  are 
low  for  the  quality  offered.  Same  breeding 
as  my  heavy-laying  V ineland  Contest  pen. 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W .  Leghorn 
PULLE TS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our  ready-to- 
lay  pullets.  We  ship  on  approval. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM  -  Newtown,  Conn. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

500  Choice  Farm  Range  Pullets  for  Sale  in 
lots  of  25  or  more.  Minimum  weight  1  II).  each. 
$1.  Minimum  weight,  1H  lbs.  each.  $1.50. 
Nothing  but  good  healthy  pullets  will  be  shipped. 

Hillhxtrst  Farm  Orchard  Park,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-200  LelS*™  Pullets  gistered  Bull,  ready 

for  light  service.  LIMBEItT  S.  YOING,  Flttitewn,  N.  J, 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  for  sale. 

BRUSH  &  SON  -  Milton,  Vermont 


FOR  SALE-1,000  Yearlings 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barron’s  Strain,  and  S.C.  Anconas 
Shepperd’s  Strain,  $3.35  each,  lteduction  by  the  100. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM.  Rosiyn,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


f?e?  raiJgk  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


10  to  lb  wks.  old.  BAYV1LLE  FARMS.  Bayville.  N.  J. 


Place  your  order  now  for  Aug.  and  Sept,  delivery. 
Bar.  Rock,  R.  I.  Red,  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  *16  per 
100;  Ancona,  $33.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  C0.,Frenchtown,N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  3Uo.dg%3r«0ea6ch 08 

Mrs.  P.  I..  HARDAWAY  Brandknburu,  Kentucky 


SPECIAL  PULLET  SALE  *Tdh 

April  Hatched.  Mixed  Pullets.  Twenty.  *85.  Fifty,  $86. 
Hundred,  *160.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Leghorns 
Ten,  *95.  Fifty,  »l|i.  H.  «.  SOUDER,  *•>  ?9.  idler. .ill.,  p 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Matured,  snappy,  vigorous  birds,  bred  from  heavy-pro¬ 
ducing  bens  mated  to  pedigreed  males.  Also  breeding 
stock  and  Tom  Barron  cockerels.  Circular  on  request. 

PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


YEARLING  HENS 

».  O.  HITE  ZjEGHOR  N 

Price,  81.35  each.  High  quality  stock  of 
the  best  laying  strains.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  circular. 

Harry  F.  Palmer  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Park’s  Strain  Cockerels 

March  and  April  hatch,  $3.50  each.  Weigh  3  and 
4  lbs.  J.  TROPEANO,  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

12  to  14  weeks  old.  Barred  Rocks  direct  from 
unlimited  range  in  wheat  and  corn  fields.  Price, 
83.35;  in  lots  of  25  or  more,  83. 

TABOR  FARM  -  Longmesdow,  Mass. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

MarevPsrme  won  more  prizes  than  all  other  Giant 
llldl Uj  ral  IMS  breeden  combined.  Orders  booked 
for  July  and  later  shipments.  L’ullets  and  Cocker¬ 
els.  Exhibition  birds  for  fall  delivery.  Complete 
description  of  Giants  with  cuts  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  Boston  Winners  on  request.  Reduced 
prices  on  hatching  eggs.  MARCY  FARMS,  Mstnwan,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  BREEDING  STOCK 

We  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  wish  you  hnd 
ater.  Breeding  stock  for  side  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  1*.  TJPI1AM,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


For  Capons  Raise  Jersey  Black  Giants 

(Yellow  skin.)  Special  sale  of  splendid,  large  1920 
hatched  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices. 

T.  H.  METTLER  -  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 


Poultry  Journal4  "ffi  25c 

Our  29th  Y sar.  Helpful.  Interesting  Articles  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Writers  of  National  Reputation.  $1.00  a  Year.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Box  2  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ducks 

I  ERIN 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N  Y. 


Pina  Draaile  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guinea* 
rllie  DltSCdo  Bantams,  Hares.  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Tollord.  r. 


Deudy-to-Lay  Pullets,  #8  each  ;  cockeieis,  »,>.  a.  C. 
n  W.  Leghorns.  A.  15.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHICKS 


Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  8cts. 
and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  chtcihcikB8Esll'pB2nj; 

K.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  UNDEKIIIIX  Pa  RMS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y 


RABBITS 


MAMMOTH  CSrlANT  HABBITS 

S-mos.-old  stock;  bred  from  18-lb.  prize  winner.  Stamp 
for  reply.  ROWE’S  «IANT  BABBITRY,  Ravena,  New  York 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H  B.  TER  ETCH,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


White  and  Buff  Leghorn  LAYING  PULLETS 

Ten  to  sixteen-week  Pullets  in  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anconas.  Forest  Farm,  Kockawuy,  X.  J. 


Fine  Young  Belgian  Hares  ing  «t  reasonable 

prices.  0.  Von  ROSENIERG  RABBITRT,  Spring  Yalloy,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

June  21  and  24  we  shipped  180  dozen 
eggs  to  vS.  Betman  &  Son  of  317  Green¬ 
wich  Street,  New  York,  for  which  he 
had  promised  to  pay,  and  had  paid  us 
'before,  top  market  quotation.  For  these 
two  shipments  he  paid  us  34  cents  per 
dozen,  and  market  quotations  for  the  days 
on  which  he  received  them  was  39  cents 
per  dozen.  We  wrote  him  about  it,  but 
we  have  not  heard  from  him.  Inclosed 
you  will  find  his  bills,  also  market  quo¬ 
tations  for  the  days  on  which  he  received 
the  eggs.  MBS.  L.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

S.  Betman  &  Son  reply  to  our  letter  in 
the  subscriber’s  behalf :  “We  make  no 
agreement,  but  pay  what  eggs  are  worth.” 
This  firm  does  business  under  the  title  of 
“Receivers  and  Distributors.”  The  firm 
therefore  is  not  subject  to  the  commission 
merchants’  law,  and  the  transactions  of 
the  firm  cannot  be  investigated  by  the 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

To  my  surprise  I  received  this  morning 
the  enclosed  check.  As  I  had  given  the 
amount  up  for  lost  and  charged  it  off  to 
“experience  account,”  I  now'  d  sire  to 
make  the  best  possible  investmen  of  my 
“Rubai,  New-Yohkeb  dividend,”  and 
will  ask  you  to  extend  my  subscription 
for  the  umount — $13.51.  I  still  fail  to 
see  the  reason  why  people  find  it  more 
profitable  to  be  crooked  than  straight. 
They  will  take  more  trouble  to  make  a 
few  crooked  dollars  than  to  earn  twice  as 
many  straight  ones.  a.  L.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

We  most  assuredly  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
erous  spirit  evidenced  by  the  subscriber 
and  have  added  the  amount  to  our  sub¬ 
scription  account  as  suggested.  If  some 
of  the  energy  expended  on  fake  schemes 
was  utilized  in  legitimate  channels  not 
only  would  money  be  saved,  but  individ¬ 
uals  would  serve  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

Noting  G.  E.  F.’s  remarks,  on  page  918, 
on  Jones  of  Olney,  Ill.,  I  wish  to  con¬ 
tribute  my  mite  to  help  the  cause  along. 
This  man  is  a  five-cent  fellow  of  the  Os¬ 
trander  and  Cornell  type.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  his  would  be  a  good  case  for 
the  postal  authorities  to  look  into.  I  am 
enclosing  correspondence  of  his  and  mine, 
which  show  fraud.  j.  c.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

“The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.” 
This  quotation  applies  with  particular 
force  to  the  “advance  fee  listing  scheme” 
inaugurated  by  W.  M.  Ostrander  some 
20  years  ago.  Until  Ostrander  employed 
this  easy  money  scheme  it  was  unheard 
of.  Now  a  dozen  or  more  fakers  like  Os¬ 
trander  have  adopted  it,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money 
property  owners  have  been  swindled  out 
of  by  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  postal  au¬ 
thorities  can  prevent  or  j  ut  a  stop  to  this 
form  of  petty  swindling.  In  order  to  do 
so  the  officials  would  have  to  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  prove  the  “intent  to  defraud,” 
which  would  be  difficult  to  do  in  these 
cases. 


In  regard  to  the  Smith  Standard  Com¬ 
pany,  how  can  you  call  them  a  reliable 
concern?  Before  I  ordered  these  chicks  I 
wrote  them  if  they  could  ship  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  ship  on  May  2.  The  answer 
came  back  O.  K.  I  mailed  check  immedi¬ 
ately.  Then  May  2  passed  and  they 
wrote  me  chicks  would  be  shipped  May 
10.  That  date  passed  and  they  didn’t 
come.  I  didn’t  want  them  after  it  was 
so  late,  and  I  wrote  them  not  to  ship,  but 
return  money.  I  didn’t  hear  any  more  of 
them  until  Monday  last  the  chicks  came. 
They  were  shipped  from  Cleveland,  O.  I 
wouldn’t  have  had  them  if  I  had  known 
they  were  to  be  shipped  from  Cleveland, 
but  I  had  to  receive  them,  for  they  had 
my  money.  The  chicks  were  near  starved 
and  were  cold,  and  they  sent  me  a  breed 
I  didn’t  order  or  didn’t  want  in  my  yard. 
There  were  a  few  dead  ones.  I  shall  lose 
the  most  of  them,  for  they  are  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  a  common  bunch  of  chicks.  Now, 
you  can  call  them  reliable  if  you  wish. 
That  is  one  advertisement  in  your  paper 
I  shall  speak  against,  and  you  will  find 
it  will  hurt  your  nice  paper  to  carry  such 
an  advertisement.  You  may  write*  them 
about  this  shipment  if  you  wish.  The 
chicks  are  here  to  see — or  part  of  them. 

Maryland.  c.  o.  F. 
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“So  you  are  the  man  who  writes  in  The 


We  are  not  disposed  to  argue  with  the 
Maryland  subscriber  whose  letter  is  pub¬ 
lished  above.  We  had  an  unsatisfactory 
experience  with  the  Smith  Standard  Com¬ 
pany  some  years  ago,  but  were  indued  by 
fair  promises  to  accept  the  advertising 
again  this  season.  When  complaints  of 
this  order  began  again  to  come  in  and  the 
Smith  Standard  Company  failed  to  show 
a  proper  disposition  toward  the  customer, 
we  discontinued  it  again  this  season,  and 
our  action  this  time  is  final.  We  regard 
it  an  unfair  practice  for  the  Smith  Stand¬ 
ard  Company  to  advertise  the  addresses 
of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago,  etc.,  leading  the  poultry  public  to 
believe  that  hatcheries  are  established  at 
these  points,  while  the  only  hatchery  of 
the  firm  is  located  at  Cleveland,  O. 


Will  you  let  me  know  whether  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Pen  Company,  245  West  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  a  reliable  com¬ 
pany?  They  are  offering  a  prize  of  $1000 
to  the  nearest  correct  answer  to  a  puzzle 
if  a  $5  pen  is  purchased.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  know  the  Minnesota  Pen 
Company,  but  we  have  no  faith  in  any 
concern,  or  their  products,  employing  a 
prize  puzzle  scheme  of  this  sort  in  order 
to  sell  a  fountain  pen.  If  W.  W.  wants  a 
fountain  pen,  our  advice  to  him  would  be 
to  buy  some  standard  make  and  leave  puz¬ 
zle  schemes  alone. 


Can  you  give  me  a  line  on  the  National 
Home  and  'School  Association.  Inc.?  My 
daughter  was  talked  into  signing  for 
some  books,  and  as  something  unforeseen 
has  happened,  desires  to  cancel,  but  is 
unable  to  find  out  where  they  are  located. 
The  receipt  bears  no  address  nor  a  con¬ 
secutive  number  on  their  receipt.  This 
looked  rather  queer  to  me,  and  I  am 
therefore  asking  your  help.  So  many  of 
these  “agents”  come  around  that  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  good  from  bad.  C.  B. 

New  York. 


Last  year  I  purchased  two  tires  from 
the  Hydro  United  Co.,  Philadelphia.  One 
of  these  tires  went  bad  last  Fall.  I  had 
some  correspondence  with  you  in  regard 
to  it  at  the  time.  This  tire  was  returned 
to  them,  and  after  three  weeks’  delay  and 
paying  express  charges,  something  less 
than  $2,  the  tire  was  returned  to  me  re¬ 
paired  with  a  new  section.  More  trouble 
of  a  similar  nature  has  developed  on  the 
opposite  side  from  this  section.  The  tire 
repair  men  here  tell  me  that  the  section 
was  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
trouble  that  existed  at  that  time.  I  have 
run  this  tire  approximately  4.000  miles, 
with  6,000  still  to  go  on  the  guarantee. 
Their  guarantee  on  which  these  tires  are 
sold  is  an  adjustment  on  a  basis  of 
10,000-mile  service,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  cobbling  them  up,  and  the  customer 
stand  the  transportation  charges.  One  of 
their  arguments  was  when  I  returned 
this  tire  to  them  that  I  had  used  a  blow¬ 
out  patch  and  aggravated  the  trouble. 
When  anyone  has  trouble  on  the  road 
they  have  got  to  get  home  if  they  have  to 
use  a  blow-out  patch.  Will  you  take  this 
matter  up  with  them  and  see  if  they  are 
willing  to  adjust  this  matter  uuder  the 
consideration  of  a  new  tire?  F.  s. 

New  York. 

The  above  experience  speaks  for  itself 
and  confirms  the  oft-repeated  advice  that 
the  best  tire  economy  is  to  buy  standard 
makes  of  reputable  manufacturers. 


We  have  no  record  of  the  National 
Home  and  School  Association.  Inc.  The 
transaction  bears  all  the  “earmarks”  of  a 
book  agents’  house.  We  have  found  it  the 
policy  of  many  concerns  sending  out 
agents  not  to  have  theii  address  on  the 
receipt  or  literature,  so  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  victims  of  the  agents  to  send 
in  cancellations  of  the  orders.  If  coun¬ 
try  peojile  have  been  tricked  in  this  way, 
our  advice  is  to  refuse  to  accept  the  books 
when  offered  for  delivery,  and  not  to  be 
frightened  or  bulldozed  into  paying  for 
them.  The  only  safe  plan  is  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  book  agents  and  peddlers 
of  this  sort. 


Will  you  note  the  enclosed  circular  let¬ 
ter  from  one  E.  G.  Lewis?  Is  his  scheme 
feasible,  and  is  he  reliable?  K.  T.  M. 

Delaware. 

The  above  inquiry  refers  to  the  oil 
scheme  of  E.  G.  Lewis  of  Atascadero,  Cal. 
Anyone  familiar  with  Lewis’s  record  in 
St.  Louis  would  not  need  to  ask  about 
his  reliability.  The  court  records  show 
that  he  obtained  more  than  ten  millions 
of  dollars  from  confiding  people  while 
operating  get-rieh-quiek  schemes  in  St. 
Louis.  How  many  millions  of  the  savings 
of  poor  people  he  may  get  possession  of  in 
this  scheme  only  the  future  can  determine, 
but  we  have  no  more  faith  in  his  prom¬ 
ises  of  great  riches  for  investors  now 
than  we  had  in  the  promises  which  lured 
the  money  from  kia  former  dupes. 


R.  N.-Y.”  That  is  better  than  a  grip  or 
password.  It  influences  a  feeling  of  deep 
friendship  and  pleasure.  I  believe  I 
could  go  into  many  sections  and  borrow 
$10  of  many  subscribers. 

Any  man  who  applies  himself  to  one 
line  of  thought  will  have  a  short  life,  or 
an  unhappy  old  age.  Sometimes  nervous 
breakdown  or  insanity  comes  from  set¬ 
ting  the  mind  intensely  on  one  interest 
only.  Everyone  should  have  some  useful 
excursion  for  his  brain  to  run  to.  The 
editor  is  a  'better  farmer  while  he  farms, 
and  a  better  editor  while  he  edits,  than  if 
he  applied  closely  to  but  one  interest. 

It  gets  monotonous  for  a  farmer  to 
have  his  thoughts  boring  away  at  one 
line  continually.  We  have  been  putting 
from  five  to  eight  loads  of  hay  in  daily, 
with  the  mercury  above  90,  and  it  is  a 
relief  to  think  some  far  outside  of  our 
line  fences,  and  to  put  the  thoughts  on 
paper  in  the  evening.  Also,  the  man  who 
works  strictly  for  himself  and  does  not 
aim  to  leave  this  old  earth  better  than  he 
found  it  is  an  object  of  pity.  He  has  no 
real  enjoyment. 

From  a  farm  boy  toiling  on  a  miserable 
little  place,  I  have  chosen  themes  to  think 
on  which  others  neglect,  and  during  lei¬ 
sure  have  written  them.  It  may  have 
lost  me  money,  but  from  beginning  with 
slab  and  straw  sheds,  log  stables  and  un¬ 
sightly,  inconvenient  places,  we  now  have 
two  large  and  two  small  barns,  and  it  is 
considerable  fun  to  know  there  are  over 
60  tons  of  beautiful  hay  in  them  ajyeady. 

In  regard  to  neglected  themes,  If 
there  are  any  which  have  been  left  to 
themselves  more  thin  the  sheep  and  cloth¬ 
ing  industries,  we  have  not  thought  of 
them.  Also,  if  there  are  any  more  nec¬ 
essary  for  human  comfort  and  profit,  we 
fail  to  see  them.  Then  in  return  we  ex¬ 
pect  substantial  gain,  although  it  may 
not. come  in  my  time.  You  see,  we  are  well 
equipped  with  land,  knowledge,  breed  and 
desire.  Then  I  taught  the  son  from  child¬ 
hood  and  am  concerned  about  his  future. 
One  becomes  like  his  associates.  Sheep 
make  one  kind  and  gentle  with  their  com¬ 
plements.  courage  and  bravery,  and  I  no¬ 
tice  he  has  already  passed  me.  lie  has 
said  to  me,  “How  are  you  going  to  get 
your  money  out  of  all  this  travel  and 
writing  you  do  for  a  lot  of  sheep  men?” 
and  has  been  shown  that  our  sheep  can 
never  do  well  unless  all  others  in  the 
world  do,  and  that  I  am  working  with 
others  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

It  is  scandalous  the  way  every  kind  of 
live  stock  is  being  sacrificed  now  and  how 
careless  the  owners  are.  The  worst  de¬ 
flation  now  is  the  farm  animal  deflation. 
That  means  this  country  is  in  for  an 
alarming  shortage,  and  it  means  a  scram¬ 
ble  when  times  improve.  Now  is  the 
time  to  hold  and  invest.  It  is  the 
time  also  to  get  ready  to  have  wool  to 
sell ;  yes,  right  now,  when  the  present  is 
deplorable  at  it  can  get. 

Two  years’  efforts  of  men  like  myself 
brought  delegates  and  petitions  from  be¬ 
tween  5,000, 000  and  6.000,000  people  of 
all  classes  to  Washington  last  mouth,  de¬ 
manding  the  truth-in-fabrics  law.  They 
may  get  it  and  they  may  not,  but  in  the 
latter  event  we  will  double  or  quadruple 
the  applicants  in  a  year.  Big  business 
always  sees  the  signs  of  the  times  ahead 
of  producers,  and  is  fixing  for  itself.  It 
has  loaded  up  on  foreign  wool  and  now  is 
scooping  millions  off  the  plains  and  Tex¬ 
as.  It  has  not  time  to  bother  with  the 
little  retail  clips  of  the  East.  It  is  fixing 
to  make  money  later,  but  the  year  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  will  pay  what  it  costs 
to  produce  wool  and  then  some,  and  have 
a  hard  time  getting  enough.  Now,  don’t 
say  I  did  not  tell  you.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 
Ohio. 


Adoption  of  Adults 

In  a  recent  issue,  in  a  short  article  on 
the  law  of  adoption,  you  state  that  “we 
know  of  no  provision  for  adopting  a  child 
who  Ls  more  than  21  years  of  age.”  May 
I  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  this  state- 
men  and  calling  your  attention  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  relations  law,  section  110,  amend¬ 
ed  by  the  laws  of  1920,  Chapter  433,  to 
read : 

“Adoption  is  a  legal  act  whereby  an 
adult  person  takes  another  admit  person 
or  minor  into  the  relation  of  child  and 
thereby  acquires  the  rights  and  incurs  the 
responsibility  of  parent  in  respect  to  such 
adult  or  minor.”  JOHN  c.  von  glaiin. 
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Make  money  with 
" Globe  ”  silage.  Save 
money  with  a  Globe 
Silo.  Catalog  tells  how. 


Good  Corn 
Silage  earns  more  and  costs 
less  per  dollar  than  any  feed 
you  can  raise  or  buy.  Takes 
less  room  per  ton  and  is 
most  convenient  to  feed. 

And  a  Globe  Silo  stores  and 
keeps  more  silage  than  any  other 
silo  of  equal  capacity.  Catalog 
and  letters  from  Globe  users 
tell  why  and  how. 

Send  fot  Catalog  and  Prices  today. 

Globe  Silo  Company 

2-12  Willow  St,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  TRIPLE  WALL 


The  strongest, 
handsomest  silo  made 

Invariably  choftn  by  architects  on  fine  estates, 
not  only  for  beauty  but  for  strength.  The 
Craine  will  withstand  the  severest  tests  of 
weather  and  weight,  because  of  its  triple 
wall  construction.  In¬ 
side  are  closely  fitted 
upright  staves ;  around 
these  is  heavy,  water- 
proof,  frost-resisting 
Silafelt ;  outside  is  the 
handsome,  protective 
spiral  Crainelox  cover¬ 
ing  that  hinds  the  whole 
silo  into  one  compact, 
permanent,  rain-proof, 
frost-repelling,  leak- 
proof  structure  that 
keeps  the  silage  from 
freezing  and  spoiling 
and  saves  expense. 

You  can  rebuild 
your  eld  stave  silo 

into  a  Craine,  at  half 
the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Write  today  for  full 
particulars,  terms  and 
agency  offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 
Box  110,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
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Green  Mountain 


wiii  it  YES 

Stand  ?  WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.Co. 
West  St.  Rutland. Vt. 


3381 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  fret  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  CLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
she  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A P APEC  for  $160! — because  It’s  best-liked 
and  biggest-selling.  Hence  big  production 
—  low  manufacturing  cost  to  us,  low  buying 
price  to  you.  Regular  R-10;  latest  model;  10"  throat; 
capacity  2  to  E  tons  per  hour;  'A,  pi,  A  and  1*  cut; 
operated  by  3  to  6  h.  p.  gas  engine;  complete  on  legs 
with  self-feed  table,  mdestructiblo  cutting  wheel,  30 
feet  of  blower  pipe  with  malleable  collars,  curved 
'‘Ibow  for  top,  extra  set  of  knives  —  only  $160  ($170 
on  2-wheel  truck,  $190  on  4-wheel  truck)  f.  o.  b. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y.  This  guarantee  protects  you; 

‘fP e  guarantee  any  Papec  Cutter  to  throw  and 
blow  ensilage  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
any  silo,  with  any  power,  provided  the  speed 
of  the  cutting  wheel  does  not  fall  below  600 
r.p.m.  We  also  guarantee  that  any  Payee  Cut¬ 
ter  will cutand  elevate  more  ensilagewith  the  i 
same  power  than  any  other  blower  cutter.” 

Order  from  this  advertisement 

Or  It  you  need  a  larger  cutter  than  R-10.  write  today  for  ! 
catalog  and  Brices  on  other  alzoa.  Big  reductions  on  all  uizea.  1 

Papec  Machine  Co.  )  ]  Q  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  i 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP  ? 

We  have  many  able-bodied  yonng  men,  with 
and  without  experience,  who  wish  to  work  on 
farms.  If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man.  write 
for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is  a  philanthropic 
organization,  and  we  make  no  charge  to  em¬ 
ployer  or  employee. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


176  Second  Avenue  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Married  couple,  preferably  without 
children,  to  take  charge  of  gentleman’s  estate 
near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  must  board  assistant;  farm 
under  separate  management;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  gardener  and  accustomed  to  work  witli 
private  family;  year  around  employment;  ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions;  reference  required. 
ADVERTISER  9061,  care  Rural  New-Yo-kor. 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 

Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SI -I  ER¬ 
IN  TENDE  NT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
RoeJGnnd  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Superintendent  or  assistant  superin¬ 

tendent  largo  commercial  duck  farm;  Kive  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  ADVERTISER  9081, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Working  herdsman,  single,  experi¬ 

enced,  for  Guernsey  herd;  Central  New  York. 
ADVERTISER.  9080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married  man  to  occupy  tenement  and 

do  general  farm  work.  S.  ZUCKERMAN, 
Box  32,  Mt.  Prosper,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

sober,  willing  worker;  send  reference  and  state 
wages  expected.  II.  II.  MEADER,  Supt.,  Oak- 
hurst  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  care  of  bees;  a  good  job  for  the  right 
party;  references  required.  Address  R.  T.  PAR¬ 
KER,  69  Appleton  Avenue,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

WORKING  farm  foreman,  in  Massachusetts; 

married;  no  children;  wife  board  help;  extra 
help  furnished  in  busy  season;  house  furnished 
and  all  supplies;  man  understand  general  farm¬ 
ing,  gas  engine,  machinery;  work  with  men; 
trivft  aeros,  experience,  reference;  salary, 
per  month;  permanent  position.  ADVERTISER 
9115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  WOMAN  who  is  a  first-class  cook  can  have 
an  attractively  furnished  bungalow  with  elec¬ 
tricity  and  small  furnace,  in  the  Berkshlres, 
from  October  1  till  April  1,  in  return  for  board¬ 
ing  two  men  at  usual  rates;  afternoon  work 
nearby  guaranteed;  excellent  opportunity  for 
woman  with  aged  parent  or  invalid  husband; 
references  ns  housekeeper  absolutely  cssi»tial. 
ADVERTISER  9111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Working  foreman;  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren;  on  estate  55  acres;  man  capable  of  car¬ 
ing  for  small  herd  of  registered  Jerseys  and  do¬ 
ing  general  farming;  wife  to  board  help  and  also 
cook  for  owner  week  ends;  enclose  copy  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  9103,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man  and  wife,  German 
or  Swede  preferred;  no  children;  man  to  work 
on  farm  and  woman  to  assist  in  running  bouse; 
if  satisfactory  this  will  be  permanent  home. 
ADVERTISER  9100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — About  December  1,  up-to-date,  pro¬ 
gressive,  reliable  working  manager  for  dutry 
and  hog  farm  of  250  acres;  located  near  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.;  modern  equipment;  manager’s 
house  has  every  city  convenience;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected,  and  give  references. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  513,  Wilmington,  Del. 

WANTED — Good  all  around  farm  hand,  milker 
and  hustler;  Christian;  $50  month  and  board. 
WM.  G.  MILLER,  Beaverkill,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Dairyman;  good  butter-maker  and 
milker;  single,  clean,  healthy;  small  private 
herd;  Orange  County.  ADVERTISER  9094,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  teamster  on  farm,  who 
has  also  had  general  farming  experience;  must, 
be  single;  good  wages,  room  and  board.  Apply 
DRAWER  K,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  (no  children)  on  es¬ 
tate;  man  to  care  for  lawns,  flowers  and  veg¬ 
etables;  also  cow  and  horse;  wife  to  cook  and 
help  with  housework;  state  age,  nationality  and 
wages  expected.  JOSEPH  L.  STEELE,  Ash¬ 
ton,  R.  I. 

COUPLE  wanted  on  farm  near  New  York,  for 
general  housekeeping  and  farm  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  give  good  home  to  orphan  girl,  15  or  over, 
lu  exchange  for  good,  honest  W'  "k.  Address 
MILLER,  Blako  Farm,  New  Canaan,  Conn.;  R. 
D.  No.  31. 

WANTED — Man  to  manage  one  of  the  best 
equipped  poultry  plants  In  the  State;  must 
know  all  branches  of  the  business  and  be  able 
to  get  results.  Write  E.  J.  STREET,  745  Wil¬ 
liam  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN  wanted  to  work  on  farm;  must 
be  good  milker  and  a  bustler;  no  old  men  or 
boys;  state  wages  expected.  'Phone  42M  Cold 
Spring  after  6  p.  ill.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Men  to  do  Advanced  Registry  test¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey:  requirements — honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock  test; 
salary,  experienced  men,  $3  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses;  state  experience  and  give  reference. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — A  man  with  some  experience  to  work 
on  general  farm.  HUGH  RUSSELL,  Ghent, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Mail  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  liarvesting  75  acres  of  seed  potatoes; 
state  experience  and  references.  JULIAN  A. 
DIMOCK,  East  Corinth.  Vt. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARMER  and  orehardist;  do  you  need  one? 
ADVERTISER  0120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  pool  i  •  yman,  married  (no 
children);  10  years’  exnerience  with  poultry, 
fruit  and  gardening;  can  run  Ford  and  repair 
same;  also  repair  buildings,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
9054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

'  ■  ■  ■  ■■  "  ~  -  ■■  mm) 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  year 
’round  production.  ADVERTISER  9009,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  open  for  position,  manager, 
superintendent,  by  September  1st;  years  of 
experience  matching,  rearing,  egg  production, 
broilers,  roasters;  three  years  last  place;  only 
flrst-class  proposition  considered;  my  references 
prove  I  produce  results;  American;  married;  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  9005,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT — Married  man  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  thoroughly  competent; 
A-l  reference  from  present  employer.  BOX 
305,  Southold,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 

MAN  and  wife,  no  children,  Protestant,  want 
situations  in  institution;  man  general  utility; 
wife,  generally  useful,  or  caretakers  of  private 
estate.  ADVERTISER  9117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  working  manager  open  for  position  now 
or  later;  life  experience  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening,  greenhouse  and  all  live  stock, 
farm  machinery  and  tractors;  married;  Danish; 
best  reference;  write  particulars.  TIIEODORE 
WILLADDSEN,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  on  gentleman’s  place;  married;  under¬ 
stand  all  kinds  of  farming,  farm  machinery; 
references.  Address  0.  E.  PATTERSON,  Smeth- 
port,  Pa. 

MARRIED  man  with  family  of  three  wishes  po¬ 
sition  at  once  as  farm  foreman;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences  furnished;  please  state  wages  paid  when 
writing.  ADVERTISER  9109,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE  American  (35),  15  years’  experience; 

preference  given  to  position  where  two  boys 
13  and  14  can  work  spare  time;  references  ex¬ 
changed.  ADVERTISER  9121,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HATCHERY  MANAGER — Experienced  man  de¬ 
sires  connection  with  large  baby  chick  plant; 
would  consider  building  up  small  plant;  don’t 
waste  your  stamps  unless  you  mean  business; 
references  exchanged.  S.  W.  HENN,  Belvidere, 
N.  Y. 

FARM  superintendent,  with,  life  experience, 
wishes  to  secure  flrst-class  largo  proposition; 
wide  experience  In  general  farming,  full-blood 
stock  raising, •greenhouse  work,  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  gardening,  laying  out  and  building  of 
lawns,  roads,  etc.;  operation  of  modern  farm 
machinery,  handling  help  and  keeping  accounts; 
last  two  places  six  years  each;  employers  can 
be  seen;  excellent  references;  American;  mar¬ 
ried;  35  years  old.  ADVERTISER  9129,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  Christian,  experienced 
in  all  branches,  desires  change;  nt  present 
employed;  college  trained;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  9120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  wants  position  on  modern  farm; 

experience  purebred  stock,  butter-making, 
Babcock  test,  registry  work,  calf  raising,  etc. ; 
Scandinavian;  married;  three  children  (school 
age);  references;  please  state  wages,  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  9078,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SINGLE  young  man,  not  afraid  of  work,  wants 
position  as  engineer  or  all-round  man;  under¬ 
stands  electricity  and  motors,  plumbing  and 
automobiles;  capable,  honest  and  trustworthy. 
ADVERTISER  9110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single  (27),  little  experience  on 
poultry,  wishes  job  on  poultry  and  dairy  farm; 
chauffeur,  handy  with  tools;  willing  worker.  H. 
DONLON,  390  South  3d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Christian,  American,  single,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  farm  or  assistant  gardener 
and  handy  man;  single  room;  state  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  or  poultryman;  young,  single 
American  wishes  position;  life  experience;  best 
references;  $50,  plus  maintenance;  state  jiartic- 
ulars.  FRANK  GATES,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19  years  old,  wishes  position  as 
farm  hand;  have  had  somo  experience  in 
farming  and  poultry  raising.  ADVERTISER 
9114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  married,  expert  practical  or- 
chardist,  vineyardlst,  small  fruit  grower, 
farmer;  good  record  as  foreman  manager,  seek* 
permanent  position  on  large  farm  or  estate; 
economy,  efficiency,  honesty,  guaranteed;  mod¬ 
erate,  to  small  salary  and  percentage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  25,  single,  American,  intelligent, 
no  experience,  wishes  position  on  commercial 
poultry  farm,  somewhere  within  t lie  vicinity  of 
New  York  State;  a  reasonable  offer  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  A.  DEMOTT,  43  Hancock  St.,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


REFINED,  single  gentleman,  38,  good  health, 
tired  of  commuting,  would  like  to  live  in 
country;  understands  poultry,  garden,  bees; 
small  capital;  open  to  suggestions.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Position  ns  working  manager  of  a 
poultry  plant;  I  mean  business;  let  me  hoar 
from  you  at  once.  ADVERTISER  9104,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman  with  some  college  training  in 
agriculture  desires  work  on  specialized  farm; 
fruit  preferred.  BOX  71,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced,  wants  position  on 
poultry  farm;  start  September.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9122,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  American,  Cornell  short  course,  age 
30,  best  references,  experienced  with  grain 
and  fruit  growing,  with  all  kinds  of  stock  and 
poultry,  and  witli  modern  agricultural  machin¬ 
ery,  desires  manager’s  position  on  commercial 
farm  or  conntry  estate.  ADVERTISER  9108, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  American  of  24,  with  mechanical  ability 
and  agricultural  experience,  desires  position; 
worked  five  years  on  our  own  place  and  six 
montjis  in  Michigan.  ADVERTISER  9128,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN  desires  position,  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  farm;  flrst-class  refer¬ 
ences,  and  with  life  experience;  cottage  with 
modern  improvements,  fuel  and  light  must  be 
furnished.  ADVERTISER  9127,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  manager  wants  change,  position 
as  manager  of  modern  and  up-to-date  stock 
and  dairy  farm;  life  experience  with  stock  and 
dairy  farming;  present  position  manager  of 
large  stock,  dairy  and  tractor  farm,  now  running 
30  head  of  registered  and  grade  Holsteins;  only 
first-class  proposition  considered;  please  give 
full  details  in  answer;  references  exchanged. 
A.  N.  MARTIN,  R.  F.  D.,  Glenmont,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Immediate  situation  as  farm  fore¬ 
man;  competent  on  all  stock,  truck,  fruit  and 
general  farming;  20  years’  experience;  can  han¬ 
dle  men  and  machinery  for  results;  married; 
American;  one  child;  references,  etc.,  on  appli¬ 
cation.  M.,  Box  145,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

TRUSTWORTHY  farmer  desires  position  as 
superintendent  on  large  farm  or  estate  where 
a  practical,  honest,  hard-working  man  is  needed, 
by  October  1;  age  45;  one  child;  life  experience, 
any  kind  of  crops,  stock,  machines,  engines, 
handling  help;  steady  position  wanted,  and 
therefore  only  first-cluss  proposition  considered; 
let  me  see  your  place  and  show  you  what  to  do. 
ADVERTISER  9123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AN  AMERICAN,  3d,  married,  family,  Catholic, 
who  has  been  part  owner  and  manager  of  large 
florist,  nursery  and  farm  business,  desires  a  i>o- 
sltion  in  same  line  or  other  outdoor  occupation; 
commercial  or  private;  responsible,  economical 
manager;  understands  florist,  nursery  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  marketing,  autos,  installation 
and  care  of  heating,  pumping  and  gasoline  power 
plants;  able  to  take  hold  and  show  profitable  re¬ 
sults  and  assume  owner’s  or  widow’s  cares  and 
worries,  on  salary  or  salary  and  bonus;  will 
consider  starting  florist  and  nursery  business 
with  party  owning  some  land.  ADVERTISER 
9101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STRONG  BOY  (15)  desires  homo  on  farm;  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  105,  Tomkins  Cove,  N,  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  poultry  farm,  in  live  poultry 
section;  capacity  1,400  hens  and  4,500  young 
stock;  price,  equipped,  $5,200.  0.  P.  LELASH, 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

FOR'  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy  farm;  370 
acres;  Sussex  County,  N.  J. ;  near  town;  on 
State  road;  seventy  stanchions;  silo;  excellent 
buildings,  houses.  ADVERTISER  9075,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— Up-to-date  poul¬ 
try  plant,  fully  equipped  for  hatching  and 
brooding  chicks,  rearing  pullets  and  wintering 
laying  flock;  residence  and  poultry  houses  have 
every  modern  convenience;  excellent  location, 
near  city  markets.  For  particulars  address 
ADVERTISER  9082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Largo  commercial  poultry  farm; 

successful  business  in  baby  chicks,  pullets, 
stock,  eggs,  broilers;  fully  stocked  and  equipped; 
2,000  head  selected  Leghorns;  80  miles  from 
N.  Y.  City;  annual  net  income  $5,000-$8,000; 
price  $20,000;  half  cash;  circular.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9084,  care  Rural  NewYorker. 

WANTED — A  house  to  rent,  with  intention  of 
buying,  with  a  few  acres  of  ground;  about 
one  hour  out  cf  New  York  City;  parts  of  Long 
Island.  MR.  LOUI3  BABINO,  1241  Fulton  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Summer  colony  estate  at  Cedar 
Lake;  3  furnished  bungalows,  rented  at  $500 
each;  large  8-room  residence;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  4%  acres;  full  particulars.  FOREST 
FARM,  Itockaway,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 01  acres;  on  Lincoln  Highway,  n>ar 
Princeton;  write  for  full  description.  GEO. 
A.  HOUGH)  20  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Country  homo;  four  acres;  10-room 
house,  barns,  etc.;  price  $2,000.  Address 
BOX  55,  Craryville,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 32-acre  truck,  fruit,  poultry  and 
dairy  farm;  fish  and  oysters;  flue  climate; 
good  land  and  buildings;  price  $3,250;  a  snap. 
E.  L.  SELTZER,  Marlon  Station,  Md. 

ACTIVE,  good  farmer,  as  partner  in  fa-m  with 
very  good  location.  ADVERTISER  9098,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm,  Rensselaer  County;  9  acres 
good  land;  5-room  house,  barn,  brooder  house 
12xlt>,  hen  house  62x16,  Buckeye  coaT  brooders, 
300  White  Leghorn  pullets,  cow,  horse,  wagon; 
on  State  road,  5  minutes  to  village  and  school; 

4  miles  to  Brainard  Station;  price  $1,850.  Own¬ 
er,  SCIIECHTER,  Brainurd,  N.  Y. 

240-ACRE  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  fruit,  Alfalfa, 
grain,  hay  farm;  good  tractor-  worked  soil; 
1,400  bearing  apple  and  pear  trees;  ideal  ship¬ 
ping  facilities,  road,  rail  or  water;  abundant 
water  supply;  good  house  and  buildings;  reason¬ 
able;  save  agents’  commission.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CENTRAL  Pennsylvania  farm;  140  acres;  State 
highway;  $8,000;  Fall  delivery.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm;  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excellent 
view  of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic  places; 
Plymouth  County  Club  golf  links  and  valley; 
also  tlie  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen  on  all 
sides;  no  handsomer  natural  location  on  north  or 
south  shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty  deed  calls 
for  40  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked  with  the 
very  best  of  bronze  turkeys  and-  prosperous  tur¬ 
key  produce  business  established.  For  further 
information  write  THOMAS  ItEILY,  Chiltonville, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

WANTED — To  rent,  good  dairy  farm;  capacity 
at  least  30  head;  on  good  roads;  for  cash; 
have  sufficient  means  to  buy  stock  and  tools. 
ADVERTISER  9118i  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Central 
New  Jersey;  138  acres;  steam-heated  house, 
bath,  two  toilets,  running  water  to  all  build¬ 
ings;  fine  meadow;  silo;  15  milking  cows;  bull; 

5  young  horses;  all  machinery;  concrete  stables, 
25  acres  wheat,  35  corn,  22  oats,  24  hay;  crops 
go  with  place  if  bought  before  harvested,  say 
August  25.  Price  for  all,  $18,000;  one-lialf  cash. 
OWNER,  Box  760,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

A  RARE  BARGAIN — 165  acres;  30  acres  black 
muck,  celery  soil;  remainder  gentle  slope,  with 
valuable  timber,  abundant  fruit  trees,  excellent 
water;  located  in  quiet  section  near  main  as¬ 
phalt  road  to  New  York  City;  railroad  station 
within  stone  throw;  only  $2,000.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  call  or  write  K.  SCnWAItTZ,  51  Van 
Winkle  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 220-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm  in 
Kent,  County,  Md. ;  this  is  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  State,  on  State  road;  to  settle  es¬ 
tate  will  sell,  oqulppd,  for  $20,000,  on  terms. 
W.  S.  HOOVER,  Chesttertown,  Md.;  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2. _ 

640-ACRE  Central  New  York  dairy  and  grain 
farm,  near  towns,  schools  and  macadam  roads; 
200  acres  tillable,  200  acres  woodland;  pasture 
for  150  head;  plenty  of  timber;  variety  of  fruit; 
50  acres  corn,  oats,  potatoes;  lots  of  hay;  im¬ 
provements  cost  over  $20,000;  horses;  poultry; 
50  cattle;  tractor,  truck,  milking  machine,  farm 
machinery;  all  this  for  $15,000  down  and  very 
easy  terms  on  balance.  ADVERTISER  9105, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent,  poultry  farm,  with  option 
of  buying;  location  within  100  miles  of  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  9099,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— To  locate  for  next  year,  a  fully 
equipped  farm  for  rent;  about  25  milkers; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  9039,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— Five  large  greenhouses;  about  four 
acres  under  highest  cultivation;  suitable  for 
market  gardener  or  florist;  corner  property; 
large  house;  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water, 
bath;  electricity  available;  barns,  market,  house, 
auto  and  outbuildings;  Irvington,  N.  J.;  nine 
miles  from  New  York;  two  miles  from  Newark; 

10  minutes  from  center;  two  trolley  lines,  three 
jitney  lines,  steam  and  freight  station.  Owner, 

F.  W.  VAN  EMBURGII,  866  Union  Ave.,  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 750-acre  farm,  under  fence,  on 
James  River,  In  lino  state  of  cultivation;  brick 
bouse,  9  ro.mis,  modern  conveniences;  125  acres 
low  grounds;  largo  barn  and  outbuildings;  800,- 
000  ft.  saw  timber;  station  one  mile;  church  and 
school  one  mile.  For  full  description  and  prico 
address  J.  L.  GRAY,  Norwood,  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 

EASTERN  Now  York  farm  for  sale;  126  acres; 

macadam  road;  adjoining  town;  limestone  soil; 
good  water;  no  better  location  for  Alfalfa,  fruit,, 
poultry  or  dairying;  see  crops  growing;  $00  per 
acre;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  9097,  oaro 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

■ - - 

POULTRY  farm  in  progressive  poultry  section 
of  New  Jersey;  capacity,  1,400  hens  and  4,500 
young  stock;  selling  for  family  reasons;  price, 
equipped,  $5,200.  0.  P.  LELASH,  Toms  River, 

N.  J. 

80- ACRE  farm  in  Orange  County;  good  build¬ 
ings;  fruit;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  9102, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Or  exchange,  90-acre  farm;  $7,000; 

equipped.  THEO.  KLINEK,  Cherry  Creek, 
N.  Y. 

- 1 

POULTRY  FARM — Fully  equipped;  must  sacri¬ 
fice  on  account  of  death  my  modern  plant; 
1,300  chickens,  horse,  cow,  garden,  tools,  elec¬ 
tric  generator,  electric  water  system,  bath,  new 
kitchen  range,  hot  and  cold  water,  pipeless 
heater;  doing  a  fine  business;  sacrifice  $11,000; 
one  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  9119,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

■  -  i 

FARM  F'OR  SALE — 195  acres;  four  miles  to 
Hillsdale,  two  to  Craryville;  10-room  house; 
never-failing  running  water;  telephone;  would 
exchange  for  city  or  village  property.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  I’.  O.  BOX  27,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — About  15  or  20  acres,  with  small 
house  and  barn;  must  be  on  or  near  lake  or 
river,  or  have  brook  running  through  woodland 
preferred;  to  be  used  for  bungalow  and  fishing; 
commuting  distance  from  Now  York;  must  bo 
cheap.  ADVERTISER  9125,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultry  farm;  Westchester  County 
or  Connecticut;  about  seven  acres;  give  full 
particulars,  also  state  price.  ADVERTISER 
9124,  caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Direct  from  owner,  fine  dairy 
farm;  fully  equipped  with  all  Improvements, 
such  as  milking  machine,  silo  filling  outfit, 
gasoline  engine  and  buzz  saw;  electric  lights  in 
ail  buildings;  furnace  in  house;  garage  for  two 
cars,  and  a  fine  line  of  tools  and  implements; 
young  team  of  horses,  25  head  of  stock;  the 
best  of  running  spring  water;  plenty  of  wood 
and  timber  on  farm;  nice  lawn;  maple  shade; 
house  has  nine  rooms  and  bathroom;  %  mile  to 
school,  churches,  stores,  railroad  station  and 
milk  station;  all  crops,  etc.,  included  to  make 
a  quick  deal,  for  the  very  low  price  of  $13,000; 
best  of  reasons  for  selling;  terms  $2,000  or  moro 
easii  payment.  O.  H.  BRUSH,  Sidney  Center, 
N.  Y. 

■  -■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  —  ■  < 

FOR  SALE — One  18x60  ft.  greenhouse  and  16x 
38-ft.  2-story  and  basement  frame  hcadhousc  at¬ 
tached;  both  complete,  Including  the  plumbing, 
heating  pipes  and  fixtures;  good  repair;  removal 
necessary  to  make  place  for  other  buildings. 
Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

- - - - - -  ■  .  ,  ,  -  j 

FOR  SALE — The  William  Higgins  farm,  on 
Punsit  Road,  2<4  miles  south  of  Spencertown, 
Columbia  County.  N.  Y. ;  120  acres;  part  wood¬ 
land;  running  stream;  beautifully  located;  two- 
famlly  house;  large  barns;  fine  Summer  home, 
or  can  be  developed  into  productive  farm.  MRS. 
GEORGE  W.  HIGGINS,  Box  652,  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — In  beautiful  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  10- 
aere  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetable  farm;  $6,500; 
part  cash.  BOX  434,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate;  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 

FINE  extracted  honey;  10  lbs.  delivered  within 
3d  zone,  clover  $2.25;  buckwheat,  $2;  5  lbs. 
either  $1.25:  60-lb.  can  at  our  station,  clover 
$10,  buckwheat  $8.40.  RAY  0.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys — We  will  co-operato 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy,  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  Chase  8-16  farm  tractor,  witli 
extension  rims  and  cleats  front  and  rear;  one 
John  Deere  engine  plow,  with  two  12-inch  bot¬ 
toms;  also  trailer;  all  in  good  condition.  For 
particulars  inquire  ADVERTISER  9079,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Candee  incubators;  state  price,  with 
full  particulars.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.. 
Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Cyphers  incubators,  395-egg 
size  each;  one  Mandy  Lee  240-egg;  all  in  good 
condition;  good  hatchers;  price  $25  each,  or  $70 
for  three;  want  Newtown  machine  or  Newtown 
sections.  A.  BRAUN,  Medway,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Kirstin  one-man  stump  puller; 

triple  power;  with  root  hook;  new;  cheap; 
sickness  reason  for  selling.  0.  DUNHAM,  Law- 
ton,  Micb. 

FOR  SALE — Cleveland  tractor,  tractor  plow 
with  extra  shares,  and  tractor  disk;  bargain 
to  quick  buyer.  DIENER  &  GRIFFITHS,  Route 
2,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Straw,  tangled;  wheat  or  rye; 

bright,  clean;  1921  crop;,  baled;  $10  per  ton, 
f.  o.  b.  this  station;  cash  with  order.  F.  0. 
DALE,  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 

•  ...  -  .  , 

COMMERCE  motor  truck,  absolutely  uew,  token 
for  debt;  cost  $1,750;  Model  T.  1921;  first 
$1,085  cheek  takes  it.  GEORGE  D.  CLARK, 
Coosada,  Ala. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  985^ 


M.  G.  STONEMAN 
Founder  in  1848 


To  End  Your 
Roof  Troubles 


Roof  1 
Under  me  Sun 


To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head 
and  over  his  property  this  advertisement  is  of 
vital  importance.  It  presents  to  him  in  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  transform  his  old,  leaky,  down-and- 
out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof — 
an  almost  eternal  roof  —  at  a  very  low  cost. 

It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own 
pocket  the  big  money  he  would  ordinarily 
spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high- 


priced  skilled  labor — see  "Saving  Table”  below. 

For  many  years  Country  Gentleman  Asbes¬ 
tos  Roof  Cement  has  been  a  local  proposition. 
On  the  homes,  farms  and  estates  in  and  around 
Albany  it  has  been  severely  and  thoroughly 
tried  by  fire,  sun,  storm  and  time.  It  has 
never  been  found  wanting. 

We  are  now  ready  to  nationalize  our  product ; 
to  give  to  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  its 
superior  service  and  its  remarkably  low  cost. 


Country  Gentleman 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 

We  want  to  secure  instantly 
a  nation-wide  interest  in  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement.  We  know  that  every 
trial  order  will  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  customer  for  our  product. 
We  know  that  every  customer 
will  Just  have  to  tell  his  satis¬ 
faction  to  his  friends,  and  so 
make  other  customers  for  us. 
To  secure  quick  action,  we  are 
making  it  Profitable  for  You  to 
Be  Prompt.  We  are  sending, 
without  extra  charge,  to  those 
who  order  early,  from  10  to  25 
pounds  Plastic  Form,  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment  and  also  a  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Special  Roof-Paint  Brush. 
Our  circular  gives  full  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  Special  offer. 


Asbestos  Roof  Cement 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature.  Has  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin, 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all  other  roof¬ 
ing  and  building  materials. 

Preserves  indefinitely  the  life  and  wear 
of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 

One  coat  of  Country  Gentleman  on  a 
paper  roof  will  make  it  equal,  and  in  some 
ways  superior,  to  shingles  or  tin. 

It  is  Fire  -  Resistant,  Water-Proof, 
Acid  -  Proof,  Sun  -  Proof,  Storm  -  Proof, 
Wear  -  Proof,  Rot -Proof,  Rust -Proof, 
Rodent-Proof,  Elastic  and  Everlasting. 
All  these  statements  are  substantiated 
by  our  10  Year  Money  -  Back  Bond. 
“A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.’1 

It  comes  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic 


forms.  The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination 
roof-paint  and  roofing-material  that  pene¬ 
trates  into,  and  seals  forever  all  holes, 
cracks,  breaks  and  leaks.  It  is  applied 
with  a  brush.  “  A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 
The  Plastic  Form  is  used  to  seal  big  holes 
and  breaks. 

Both  forms  are  guaranteed  not  to  run, 
melt,  crack  or  peel  in  any  climate  or 
under  any  condition.  Your  money  back 
if  it  does  any  time  in  10  years.  “A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar.” 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make 
a  combination  that  will  end  all  your  roof 
troubles.  The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  perfect  and  perma¬ 
nent  results  it  gives.  “A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar.” 


An  Astounding  Saving! 


A  Thousand 
Money- Saving 

Country  Gentleman 

Asbestos  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment  preserves  the  life  of 
boilers,  bridges,  pipes,  tanks, 
poles,  gutters,  fire-escapes, 
ventilators, gratings,  railings 
and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong 
binder  on  all  kinds  of  cement 
and  concrete  work.  Instantly 
seals  boles  in  mesh  wire, 
metals,  etc.  Has  a  thousand 
money-saving,  time-saving, 
labor-saving  uses  on  farm 
and  estate.  Used  by  roofers 
as  a  tough  and  elastic  prepa¬ 
ration  for  flashings. 


These  figures  prove  that  Coun 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  smashes  the  High  Costs 
of  Roofing  and  Roof  Repairs 
They  are  based  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  roof  of  approximately  1200 
square  feet.  They  are  also 
based  upon  the  best  materials, 
applied  by  skilled  labor. 

In  this  comparison,  no  labor 
cost  is  considered  in  figuring  on 
a  Country  Gentleman  Roof  be¬ 
cause  skilled  labor  is  positively 
not  needed  in  its  application. 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Rool 
Cement  can  be  obtained  in  various 
amounts,  varying  from  small  sam 
pie  orders  to  quantities  large  enough 
for  the  greatest  industrial  needs. 
Our  Sweeping,  All  -  Embracing,  10 
Year  Money-Back  Bond  goes  with 
every  order,  large  or  small. 


[  Tile  Roof . 

$40. 

per 

sq. 

foot 

1  Slate  Roof,  Black . 

30. 

it 

it 

it 

1  Tin  Roof . 

30. 

it 

it 

a 

V  Corrugated  Roof  ( Galvanized  Irony*.  . 

'  20. 

it 

a 

a 

F  Shingle  Roof  (Best  Quality  Shingles )  . 

18. 

it 

it 

it 

Slag  Roof  (Best  Quality ) . 

20. 

it 

a 

it 

Total  of  new  roof  cost 

Cost  ol  hall-barrel  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos 
Roof  Cement,  liquid  lorm.  Black  (all  that  is 
needed  for  1200  sq.  feel) . 


Your  saving 


$480. 


$480. 


$39. 


$360. 


$360. 


$39. 


$360. 


$360. 


$39. 


5441.  $321.  $321.  $201.  $177-  $201. 


$240. 


$240. 


$39. 


$216. 


$216. 


$39. 


$240. 


$240. 


$39. 


Save  Money— Make  Money 


Send  Coupon  Today  for  Full  Particu •  _ 

lars  and  our  FREE  Bruth  ^  ^  » 

and  Cement  Offer  ^ 

—  N.V  roun«J  1 

TV  G*«  TUe  1 


Order 

Write 


by  Mail 
TODAY 


ft  Mail  n't  A.sbe8w  buy  “  p\a 

*  . 

A  ,.»•*** 

|  flam*-"  .  . 


|  OccaPation“"  .  .  \ 

A^88"  . .  ~  * 

*  . .  ^  ^ 

.  _pr-  ^  Remember 

1*  **  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar 99  — 


Don’t  spend  any  money  for  new  roofs  or  for  repairs  until  you  give  us  the 
chance  to  prove  the  merits  of  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement. 

Learn  how  it  makes  the  ideal  roof  for  residence,  bunga¬ 
low,  store,  factory,  church,  barn,  poultry-house,  silo,  etc. 

Learn  how  by  simply  spreading  it  over  an  old,  badly-worn 
roof  you  can  get  a  new  and  handsome  roof  at  a  saving  of 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Learn  how  easily,  cheaply  and  thor¬ 
oughly  you  can  repair  the  leakiest  roof,  even  during  a 
storm.  All  seasons  are  open  seasons  for  Country  Gentleman. 

Read  our  Money-Back  Bond.  Learn  how  you  are  protected  to  the  utmost;  how  you  get  your  money  back 
without  quibble,  question,  delay  or  formality  if  Countiy  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  fails  you  in  any 
way,  in  any  climate,  within  10  years.  For  your  protection —to  assure  you,  and  us,  that  you  get  the  genuine 
product  and  that  it  reaches  you  pure  and  unadulterated  —  and  also  to  save  you  the  middleman’s  profit  — 
Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  can  be  obtained  only  through  us,  by  mail.  It  is  not  sold  in  stores. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars,  price  list  and  details  of  our  Special  offer.  Kindly  use  the  Coupon 


For  Particulars 
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The  Poultry 

THE  PETALUMA  VALLEY.— Everyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  poultry  business  has  heard  of 
the  Petaluma  Valley  as  being  the  largest  poultry 
producing  center  in  the  world.  Six  or  seven  years 
ago  there  were  not  enough  eggs  produced  in  the 
State  to  supply  the  local  demand,  while  at  the 


Industry  in  California 

Part  I. 

CHEAPER  PRODUCTION. — With  this  object  in 
view  I  have  spent  over  two  months  in  the  poultry 
yards  of  this  State  studying  the  business  from  every 
angle,  and  from  what  I  can  learn  it  seems  very  plain 
that  production  costs  are  enough  cheaper  here  for 
the  average  poultryman  to  more  than  balance  the 


be  gradually  brought  to  a  higher  standard  in  order 
to  meet  this  Western  competition  successfully. 

FAVORABLE  CONDITIONS.— Natural  conditions 
are  very  favorable  for  egg  production  all  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  climate  being  very  even:  moderately 
cool  in  Winter,  with  delightful  Summers,  the  tem- 


Eastern  Nevada  Landscape,  5.000  Fret  Above  Sea  Level.  Fig.  hl’i 


Poultry  Farm  of  is.  is.  h.  night  at  Feta  luma.  Fig.  gdi 


extra  cost  of  transportation  of  the  product  to  New 


present  time  production  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  local  demand  is  cared  for.  and  last 
year  over  1.600  carloads  of  eggs  were  shipped  to 
New  York  and  other  distant  markets.  This  year 
the  production  will  be  much  larger  than  ever  before, 
so  it  is  only  natural  for  Eastern  poultrymen  who 


York.  By  "average  poultryman”  I  mean  those  who 
are  starting  or  have  been  in  the  business  but  a  short 
time,  and  who  have  had  but  little  practical  experience 
along  this  line  of  work.  For  older  experienced 
Eastern  poultrymen  who  have  been  successful  in 


perature  seldom  rising  above  the  comfortable  point 
for  both  hens  and  humans.  California,  however,  is 
a  big  State,  and  you  can  find  almost  any  temperature 
at  any  time  of  the  year  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  The  interior  sections  back  50  miles  or  more 
from  the  coast  often  get  very  warm  in  Summer  and 


Typical  Poultry  Scene,  Petaluma.  California.  Fig.  .$25  Petaluma  Plant  Handling  3,500  Cases  of  Eggs  in  One  Day.  Fig.  J/2 7 


are  producing  eggs  and  poultry  under  much  different 
conditions  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  It  is  really 
quite  important  for  them  to  see  what  is  going  on 
in  order  to  meet  the  Western  competition,  which  'is 
gradually  becoming  stronger  all  the  time. 


establishing  profitable  businesses  upon  their  own 
farms  I  do  not  think  this  Western  country  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  to  warrant  them  in  making  a 
change  at  this  time :  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
Eastern  methods  of  production  and  marketing  must 


quite  cold  in  Winter,  especially  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  which  is  very  mountainous.  The  con¬ 
ditions,  then,  which  favor  California  as  a  poultry- 
producing  State  are  a  mild  climate,  which  allows 
poultry  to  be  kept  in  cheaply  constructed  houses 


990 


under  natural  conditions  which  require  a  minimum 

of  labor,  cheap  lumber,  cheap  green  food  the  year 
around  and  freedom  from  disease.  These  conditions 
result  in  higher  average  egg  yields  with  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  lower  cost  of  production  than  is  found 
in  the  East.  The  chief  disadvantage  is  the  distance 
from  markets. 

SANDY  SOIL. — The  soil  upon  which  poultry  is 
kept  in  Petaluma  is  either  a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam, 
either  of  which  seems  to  furnish  almost  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  poultry.  At  Petaluma  there  are  miles  of 
this  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  upon  which  are  kept,  in 
round  numbers,  six  million  White  Leghorn  hens, 
while  lying  adjacent  to  this  large  poultry  tract  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  heavy  land  which  is  not 
suitable  for  poultry  farming,  and  which  can  he  pur¬ 
chased  as  low  as  .$50  per  acre,  while  good  sandy 
soil  for  poultry  is  not  sold  much  less  than  $250  near 
Petaluma,  and  many  improved  farms  are  held  at 
$500  to  $2,000  per  acre,  depending  upon  location  and 
improvements. 

THE  POULTRYMEN  ORGANIZE.— These  poultry 
farms  are  owned  by  all  classes  of  poultrymen,  many 
being  new  at  the  business.  Some  are  thoroughly 
experienced  and  have  made  great  successes,  while 
a  large  class  are  foreigners,  who  have  different 
standards  of  living  from  our  average  American 
farmers.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  when  this  colony 
of  poultrymen  was  in  its  infancy,  the  question  of 
finding  an  adequate  market  for  the  products  gradu¬ 
ally  forced  the  producers  to  seek  an  outlet  in  other 
States  and  in  Alaska.  At  first  a  local  dealer  would 
watch  the  Eastern  markets,  and  when  a  surplus  of 
eggs  came  onto  the  San  Francisco  market  at  a  time 
when  prices  were  much  higher  in  Nd\v  York  thin 
dealer  would  simply  go  out  and  buy  enough  eggs  on 
the  open  market  to  make  a  carload  with  what  he 
had  on  hand,  and  ship  this  car  to  a  New  York  com¬ 
mission  man.  Of  course,  these  eggs  were  not  graded, 
and  were  therefore  a  sort  of  unknown  value  after 
their  rough  ride  to  New  York,  but  they  were  pur¬ 
chased  very  cheaply,  and  no  expense  was  added 
except  to  load  the  car  and  pay  the  transportation 
charges  to  New  York.  This  practice  usually  resulted 
in  a  loss  when  tiie  car  arrived  in  bad  condition,  or 
when  it  struck  a  falling  market.  While  fills  method 
relieved  the  congested  markets  on  the  Pacific  coast 
to  some  extent,  it  was  not  very  satisfactory  for  the 
producers,  as  the  dealers  got  all  the  profit  and  did 
nothing  in  a  constructive  way  for  it.  That  is,  they 
did  not  do  this  business  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
quality  of  these  Western  eggs  would  reflect  any 
credit  upon  the  producers,  or  create  a  hotter  demand 
for  future  shipments,  so  in  the  Fall  of  191(i,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,  they  organized  the 
Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California  and  started 
doing  business  early  in  1917  with  the  product  of 
over  one  million  hens  to  begin  with.  They  recog¬ 
nized  a  few  very  important  basic  principles  in  start, 
ing  this  organization,  the  carrying  out  of  which  has 
brought  them  their  wonderful  success.  Their  sales 
this  year  are  expected  to  reach  the  respectable  total 
of  $10,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent 
over  last  year.  About  00  per  cent  of  the  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Petaluma  district  are  sold  through  Ibis 
association.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  association 
in  Santa  Cruz,  one  at  Palo  Alto,  one  at  Haywards 
and  one  near  Sacramento.  Without  this  organiza¬ 
tion  of  producers  it  is  safe  to  say  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  could  not  have  been  brought  up  to  its  present 
magnitude  here  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  as  local 
markets  would  be  unable  to  handle  the  products  at 
a  fair  price.  When  the  poultry  producers  began  to 
market  their  own  produce  the  local  prices  advanced 
from  four  to  seven  cents  per  dozen  eggs  in  one  week 
as  a  result  of  an  effort  made  by  the  local  dealers  to 
break  up  the  organization  by  offering  the  producers 
more  than  the  association  could  afford  to  pay.  As 
members  of  the  association  join  for  three  years 
attempts  to  get  them  away  and  break  their  con¬ 
tracts  are  not  very  successful  ns  a  rule. 

C.  K.  GREENE. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


Killing  Out  Alder  Bushes 

Have  you  any  data  in  regard  to  cutting  alder  bushes 
at  a  time  in  the  year  to  prevent  their  growing  again? 

H.  t.  1. 

ITE  best  time  to  cut  any  bushes  or  young  trees 
so  as  to  weaken  their  vitality  is  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  Summer,  usually  the  last  of  August  or 
the  first  of  September.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  such  bushes  and  trees  make  their  growth 
through  the  Summer,  usually  at  the  expense  of  their 
roots.  \t  I  be  end  of  the  season  nature  proceeds  to 
strengthen  the  plant  by  stopping  growth  of  the  top 
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and  storing  up  nourishment  in  the  roots  for  the  next 
season.  Thus,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  bush 
will  stop  growing  the  latter  part  of  August.  If  it 
is  cut  off  at  that  time  the  tendency  will  be  to  repair 
the  damage  by  starting  a  new  top.  With  the  roots 
feeble  after  -the  long  Summer  growth,  this  second 
growth  will  not  be  a  strong  one,  and  the  roots  will 
not  have  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  quite  (as:ly 
killed  out  and  will  not  start  vigorously  in  the 
Spring.  We  have  had  many  cases  where  brush  and 
young  trees  have  been  completely  killed  out  1  y  this 
process.  Some  varieties  and  some  very  vigorous 
plants  will  live  over  Winter  in  spite  of  this  treat¬ 
ment.  but,  as  a  rule,  if  they  are  thoroughly  cut  off 
at  this  time  they  will  be  greatly  weakened,  if  not 
destroyed. 


Notes  on  Whitewashing  the  Barn 

Will  vou  give  advice  about  whitewashing  burns  so  as 
to  keep  cattle  clean  in  Winter?  The  men  are  busy  these 
limes  on  farms,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  anything  done. 
If  you  will  give  something  on  this  subject  I  am  sure  it 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  a.  s. 

T  seems  like  a  very  useless  job  to  me,  to  be 
writing  an  article  on  the  advantages  of  white¬ 
washing  the  cow  stable.  Such  an  article  seems 
about  as  necessary  as  one  advising  the  spraying  of 
the  potato  patch  to  kill  the  bugs.  I’ut  I  'suppose  that 
there  are  a  good  many  farmers  who  have  never  sold 
market  milk,  and,  in  fact,  have  never  given  very 
much  attention  to  the  dairy  department  of  the  farm, 
who  have  never  whitewashed  their  stables  or  even 
swept  down  the  cobwebs  and  other  dirt  that  natur¬ 
ally  accumulates  with  the  passing  years.  I  went 
into  the  barn,  this  Spring,  of  one  man  who  produces 
milk  and  retails  it  In  the  nearby  village,  and  found 
that  this  barn  had  never  been  whitewashed,  and  the 
dirt-laden  cobwebs  hung  in  festoons  from  the  beams 
overhead.  IIow  he  managed  to  get  away  with  it  is 
more  than  I  can  guess,  unless  he  has  some  especial 
pull  with  the  local  board  of  health. 

But  the  average  farmer  does  not  need  a  board  of 
health  to  make  him  clean  up  his  cow  stable,  any 
more  than  he  does  to  make  him  wash  himself  or 
shave  and  get  an  occasional  hair  cut.  Still,  I  hardly 
believe  that  all  who  do  not  keep  their  stables  in  good 
condition  are  filthy  in  their  habits,  but  rather  that 
they  have  never  got  in  the  habit  of  cleaning  up,  and 
don’t  understand  the  comfort  and  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  one  gets  from  working  in  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings. 

A  good  slick-talking  agent  will  come  along  and  tell 
one  of  these  men  about  llic  great  advantages  and 
satisfaction  he  will  receive  from  installing  a  light¬ 
ing  plant  on  his  farm  and,  like  as  not,  the  man  will 
invest  several  hundred  dollars  in  such  a  plant,  which 
I  am  not  saying  is  an  unwise  thing  to  do.  But  I  will 
say  that  such  a  lighting  system  installed  in  a  dirty, 
unwhitewashed  barn,  will  give  no  more  light  than 
two  gqod  lanterns  with  clean  globes  will  in  a  clean 
barn  where  the  overhead  and  side  walls  are  gleam¬ 
ing  with  fresh  whitewash. 

And  then  the  whitewashing  is  such  an  easy  and 
inexpensive  thing  to  do.  A  bushel  of  lime  and  a  peek 
of  salt  will  furnish  the  material  to  whitewash  a 
good-sized  stable.  Of  course  the  salt  may  be  left  out, 
but  it  pays  to  put  it  in.  The  wash  gives  off  a  more 
glistening  light,  and  stays  on  much  better  with  the 
salt  added.  The  regular  government  formula  is 
probably  the  best  to  use.  Slake  half  a  barrel  of  lump 
lime  with  hot  water.  Strain  and  add  a  peek  of  salt 
dissolved  in  warm  water;  3  lbs.  of  ground  rice  put 
in  boiling  water  and  boiled  to  a  thin  paste,  J/4  lb. 
of  Spanish  whiting  and  1  lb.  of  glue  dissolved  in 
water.  Mix  and  let  stand  for  several  days.  Apply 
hot. 

Of  course  one  should  use  a  spray  pump  to  apply 
the  wash.  There  is  always  one  in  the  neighborhood 
that  can  be  borrowed  or  hired  for  a  small  sum. 
Then  the  cost  of  labor  is  very  light,  for  a  rainy  day 
is  just  as  good  as  any  for  this  job.  Remove  all  the 
windows  from  the  stable  and  then  thoroughly  sweep 
down  the  ceiling  and  side  walls.  Go  over  t!  e  whole 
thing  with  the  wash,  and  after  it  dr'es  go  over  it 
again  and  touch  up  the  spots  that  got  only  a  sprink¬ 
ling  the  first  time.  Then  give  the  windows  a  good 
cleaning  and  put  them  hack. 

If  you  don’t  get  a  good  thrill  of  satisfaction  every 
time  you  step  into  that  barn  for  at  least  a  week 
afterwards,  you  had  better  sell  the  farm  and  hire 
out  in  a  coalyard.  J.  grant  morse. 


Feeding  Young  Figs 

E  find  that  it  is  good  practice  to  start  pigs  on 
a  self-feeder  even  before  they  are  weaned,  as 
this  gives  them- a  good  growing  start  and  plenty  of 
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bone-  and  muscle-building  feed  so  needed  by  young 
pigs  may  be  provided.  We  have  a  little  creep  in  the 
swine  pasture  which  will  allow  ouly  the  small  pigs 
to  slip  through  where  they  have  access  to  the 
feeder.  The  ration  given  to  young  pigs  may  vary  to 
some  extent,  yet  it  should  contain  plenty  of  protein 
feedstuffs,  such  as  tankage,  if  skim-milk  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  Middlings  are  commonly  used  in  a  self-feeder 
for  swine.  These  make  a  fairly  good  feed,  but  are 
somewhat  deficient  in  mineral  matter,  as  compared 
with  tankage. 

A  satisfactory  ration  is  composed  of  corn,  seven 
harts,  middlings  two  and  tankage  one  part.  If  pos¬ 
sible  the  corn  may  be  ground,  and  all  of  these  con¬ 
stituents  mixed  together;  or,  if  the  corn  cannot  be 
ground,  shelled  corn  is  quite  satisfactory.  Usually 
it  is  not  necessary  to  grind  feed  for  young  pigs. 
Another  ration  is  corn  nine,  linseed  oilmeal  two, 
and  tankage  fine  part.  Linseed  oilmeal  is  not  always 
palatable  to  pigs,  and  it.  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
mix  it  with  tankage  or  ground  corn  in  order  to  get 
the  pigs  to  eat  it. 

7f  the  pigs  have  <.11  the  skim-milk  they  care  to 
drink,  shelled  corn  is  the  only  extra  feed  necessary 
to  put  in  the  feeder.  Pigs  fed  in  this  way  may  be 
easily  weaned  from  sows,  and  the  sows  got  into  bet¬ 
ter  condition  for  raising  tbe  Fall  litters.  Fig.  429, 
on  next  page,  shows  a  standard  type  of  feeder  with 
the  pigs  at  work.  c.  m.  baker. 

Wayne  Co.,  O. 


The  Value  of  Orchard  Trees 

What  do  you  think  is  the  value  of  25-year-old  apple 
t  w,  Northern  Spy  and  Baldwin?  I  have  11  trees  that 
have  been  burned  by  a  fire  set  from  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  and  before  I  put  in  a  claim  I  would 
like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  matter.  These  are 
good,  healthy,  young  trees,  that  have  good  care,  large 
enough  to  pick  10  barrels  per  tree,  with  a  half  crop  of 
apples  on  this  year.  There  are  two  Baldwins,  one  Ben 
Davis  and  eight  Northern  Spy,  and  as  near  as  we  can 
get  at  it  there  is  no  chance  of  recovery.  n.  ii.  h. 
New  York. 

IT  is  practically  impossible  to  state  the  exact  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  an  apple  tree.  It  all  depends 
upon  a  number  of  conditions ;  the  age  and  health  of 
the  tree,  its  locality  or  nearness  to  market,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  and  the  ability  of  the  owner  to  keep 
it  well  pruned  and  sprayed.  These  and  other  things 
would  have  to  be  considered  in  figuring  the  value  of 
such  a  tree.  For  example,  suppose  a  tree  averaged 
five  barrels  a  year  of  good  fruit.  It  might  be  located 
near  a  village  where  all  the  apples  could  be  sold  in 
basket  packages  at  tbe  rate  of  $6  or  $8  per  barrel. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  tree  to  be  back  in 
the  country,  four  or  five  miles  from  market.  In  that 
case  the  fruit  would  have  to  be  picked  and  packed, 
hauled  to  town  and  properly  shipped  some  distance 
by  rail,  in  which  case  it  would  be  doubtful  if  the 
apples  would  net  the  owner  over  $2.50  per  barrel. 
Of  course  the  tree  near  the  town  and  close  to  these 
market  facilities  would  be  worth  much  more  as  a 
commercial  proposition  than  the  tree  in  the  country. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  figure  out  the  value 
of  Such  trees  from  their  yearly  income,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  that  with  satisfaction.  A 
general  rule  endorsed  by  many  fruit  growers  and 
frequently  used  in  efforts  to  settle  cases  of  damages 
is  to  call  a  good  apple  tree,  one  year  planted,  worth 
$1.  For  each  succeeding  year  of  its  growth  it  gains 
$1  in  value,  up  to  the  age  of  20  years.  That  valua¬ 
tion  has  been  worked  out  in  a  number  of  cases 
where  it  was  necessary  to  settle  damages.  Of 
course  most  fruit  growers  would  readily  see  that  this 
is  not  adequate  payment  for  the  destruction  of  f 
good  tree.  We  have  a  number  of  McIntosh  trees  in 
our  own  orchard  which  pay  each  year  a  large  inter¬ 
est  at  a  valuation  of  $50  per  year,  and  we  would  not 
have  them  destroyed  for  that  amo  .nt  of  money.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  the  value  <  f  the  tree  depends  very 
much  on  the  personality  of  the  owner  and  in  spray¬ 
ing  such  trees.  Supposing  the  case  went  into  court, 
no  jury  would  he  expected  to  consider  any  such  valu¬ 
ation.  This  is  probably  as  fair  an  arrangement  as 
could  bo  made  from  loss  by  fire  or  flood.  Tn  New 
York  State  the  courts  have  settled  that  the  damages 
where  peach  trees  did  not  come  true  to  name  was  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  land  before  tin* 
trees  were  planted  and  the  value  of  that  same  land 
in  case  the  trees  had  come  to  maturity  and  were 
true  to  name.  This  measure  of  damages  has  been 
applied  in  cases  where  peach  trees  at  fruiting  time 
proved  to  1  e  misfits  so  that  the  owner  was  obliged  to 
pull  them  out.  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
apply  that  rule  to  mature  apple  trees,  and  while  we 
do  not  consider  that  it  is  fair  compensation  for  good 
trees,  it  is  probable  that  the  valuation  of  $1  for 
each  year  is  about  all  that  you  can  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect 
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The  Dairy  Business  at  the  South 

(»IL  AND  CROPS. — On  page  983  reference  is  made 
to  tlie  dairy  situation  here  in  the  South.  The 
paragraph  from  the  “Wiregrass  Farmer'’  does  not 
apply  to  that  section  lying  south  of  the  black  belt. 
This  belt  extends  from  Eastern  Mississippi  clear 
across  Alabama  into  West  Central  Georgia.  In  this 
belt  clover.  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover — in  fact,  all  the 
legumes,  thrive  wonderfully.  An  abundance  of 
feeds  may  be  grown  here  undreamed  of  in  the  North, 
but  south  of  this  conditions  are  vastly  different. 
The  land  is  lighter  and  more  sandy  and  will  not 
grow  Red  clover,  Alfalfa  and  similar  crops  without 
an  enormous  outlay  for  lime  and  fertilizer  first  to 
add  humus  to  the  soil.  This  light  soil  will  not  retain 
moisture  like  the  heavier  soils  containing  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  Twenty  bushels  per  acre  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  corn  crop.  This  sandy  land  is  under¬ 
laid  with  a  red  or  yellow  clay  subsoil,  and  responds 
readily  to  applications  of  fertilizer  and  to  green 
crops  when  plowed  under. 

PREPARATION  FOR  PASTURE.— There  are 
many  half  truths  told  about  conditions  here  in  the 
South.  It  is  hard  to  overstate  the  possibilities  of 
the  dairy  business  here,  but  it  would  be  better  if 


above  mentioned  feeds  to  eat,  our  cows  were  not 
given  their  usual  grain  ration.  Some  rapidly  fell 
off  in  milk,  while  others  gained  fully  25  per  cent. 
A  little  observation  showed  the  cause  to  be  due  to 
Ihe  kind  of  feed  the  individual  cows  preferred.  In 
the  “wiregrass”  section  the  year  around  feeding  of 
silage  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  the  dairy  farmer. 
If  timely  rains  come  year  around  pasture  may  be 
had,  but  it  too  often  happens  that  just  at  the  time 
one  wants  to  plant  one  of  the  crops  in  his  pasture 
rotation  il  is  so  dry  that  no  seed  will  germinate,  and 
this  will  later  leave  him  without  any  pasture.  With 
silage  to  tide  over  such  times  one  can  have  an 
abundance  of  feed  the  year  around  and  the  cows  can 
cut  and  ensile  most  of  their  own  feed. 

EMPTY  SILOS. — Much  of  the  plowing  is  done 
with  one  mule  and  a  0  or  7-inch  plow.  Until  the 
subsoil  is  broken  up  deeper  and  more  humus  put 
into  this  land  it  will  not  retain  sufficient  moisture 
to  grow  even  as  large  crops  as  its  meager  supply  of 
fertility  should.  Until  the  moisture  problem  is 
solved  sorghum  will  probably  bo  the  favorite  silage 
crop.  Even  sorghum  silage  is  not  all  that  could  he 
desired,  according  to  the  views  of  the  superintendent 
of  a  large  farm  in  one  of  our  Southern  counties.  1 


a  dairy,  the  city  health  officer  is  a  graduate  veterin¬ 
ary  surgeon.  All  our  milk  is  cooled  immediately  and 
bottled  at  once,  and  delivered  once  a  day.  At  first, 
it  was  difficult  to  convince  anyone  that  milk  deliv¬ 
ered  only  once  a  day  would  be  fit  for  use.  -After  a 
few  months,  and  no  one  had  had  any  reason  to  com¬ 
plain,  the  city  health  officer  abruptly  demanded  that 
we  tell  him  what  we  were  putting  into  the  milk.  A 
little  surprised  at  the  question,  we  inquired  why  he 
bad  asked.  lie  replied  that  anyone  of  intelligence 
would  know  that  milk  would  not  keep  so  long  with¬ 
out  some  preservative  having  been  put  into  it.  Tf 
men  with  the  training  this  man  has  had  know  so 
little  about  handling  milk,  what  is  to  bo  expected  of 
those  who  have  done  little  but  grow  cotton  all  their 
lives?  There  is  little  doubt  but.  what  the  South  can 
produce  milk  and  butter  cheaper  than  the  North,  but 
in  many  sections,  at  least,  the  dairy  industry  will  not 
develop  till  the  farmers  are  taught  how. 

Georgia.  j.  n.  pbicicett. 


Free  Milk  a  Good  Investment 

MILK  as  a  tonic  for  employees  convalescing  at 
the  home  office  has  been  furnished  free  by  a 
great  insurance  company  for  the  past  four  months. 


Italian  Women  Working  in  Marled  Q-arden  near  Boston.  Fig.  J/29 


Pigs  Brought  Up  on  Self-feeder.  Fig.  JfiQ 


the  exact  conditions  were  given.  This 
would  enable  many  to  avoid  costly 
mistakes.  One  is  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  months  in 
establishing  a  permanent  pasture  that 
will  afford  year  around  pasture  in  vasl 
quantities.  Virgin  soil  that  will  not 
produce  more  than  20  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  cannot  be  expected  to  provide 
much  pasture  without  a  lot  of  expen¬ 
sive  preparation.  It  can  be  done,  and 
is  being  done,  but  it  is  not  one-tenth 
as  simple  a  matter  as  it  is  sometimes 
represented  to  be.  There  are  millions 
of  acres  of  cut-over  lands  in  the  North 
just  as  good  as  the  much-lauded  lands 
of  the  South,  which  are  lying  idle  be¬ 
cause  they  are  considered  worthless. 

Owing  to  the  long  growing  season  of 
the  South  these  poor  sandy  lands  may 
be  quickly  built  up.  This  cannot  be 
so  readily  accomplished  with  the 
Northern  cut-over  lands.  I  will  cite 
just  one  instance  to  show  what  mag 
be  done  here  in  the  South  IT  refer  to 
the  coastal  region)  to  build  up  this 
land.  Of  course  there  are  many  ways 
of  doing  this  same  thing.  One  may 
plant  a  crop  of  early  corn.  This  may 
be  harvested  early  in  July,  and  the  cow 
peas  that  wrere  sown  in  drills  in  the 
middle  of  the  rows  after  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  may  be  picked  the  last  of 
September  and  the  vines  cut  up  with 
the  disk,  having  first  sown  either  rye 
or  Winter  oats,  or  they  may  be  pas¬ 
tured  off  and  the  rye  or  oats  disked 
in  later.  These  will  furnish  Winter 
pasture  and  may  be  turned  under  in 
time  for  the  next  Spring’s  planting, 
and  the  same  system  repeated. 

CORN  AND  VELVET  BEANS.  — 

These  make  such  a  dense  growth  that 
one  can  hardly  make  his  way  through 
them.  But  to  say  one  can  grow  a  full 
crop  of  corn  among  such  a  tangle  of  vines  is  not 
founded  upon  fact.  At  times  these  vines  make  such 
a  rapid  growth  that  the  corn  is  completely  wrapped 
up  and  broken  down,  and  it  would  be  almost,  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  full-sized  ear  of  corn  in  a  whole 
field.  But  the  next  season,  after  all  this  growth  is 
cut  up  and  plowed  under,  a  wonderful  improvement 
in  the  soil  will  be  evident.  One  is  told  what  a  vast 
amount  of  Fall  grazing  this  veritable  jungle  will 
afford.  As  a  rule,  by  the  time  the  cattle  are  turned 
in,  all  the  velvet  bean  leaves  have  fallen  and  are 
worthless  as  feed.  Then  the  corn  leaves  that  have 
been  wrapped  with  vines  and  been  kept  from  the 
sun  for  weeks  are  not  relished  if  anything  better 
can  be  found.  This  is  as  a  Northern  man  sees  it. 
It  is  a  fact  that  when  a  herd  of  cattle  is  turned  into 
a  field  of  coiai  and  beans  they  ivill  strip  off  the  corn 
leaves,  and  when  all  else  is  gone  begin  to  strip  off 
the  clusters  of  velvet  beans  and  eat  the  Mexican 
clever,  which  by  this  time  is  too  ripe  to  be  very 
palatable.  Cattle  differ  as  to  what  they  like,  of 
course.  Some  at  once  begin  to  gather  the  clusters 
of  beans,  while  others  will  not  touch  them  as  long 
as  they  can  find  anything  else  to  eat.  Some  will 
gorge  themselves  upon  the  half-dead  Mexican  clover. 
This  matter  of  taste  is  most  apparent  in  the  case 
of  a  herd  of  dairy  cows.  With  an  abundance  of  the 


am  relating  this  true  incident  primarily  to  show 
the  lack  of  knowledge  necessary  to  make  the  dairy 
business  a  success.  Many  are  trying  to  get  away 
from  the  old  one-crop  system,  but  because  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable 
tenants  or  competent  foremen,  are  making  a  sorry 
mess  of  it.  While  looking  for  dairy  cows  the  writer 
visited  quite  a  pretentious-looking  place  owned  by 
a  wealthy  banker.  There  was  a  fine  herd  of  grade 
Holstein  cattle  grazing  on  rye.  Two  fine  concrete 
silos  stood  empty.  When  asked  if  the  cattle  were  for 
sale,  the  foreman  assured  us  that  they  were.  Asked 
if  they  were  registered,  he  rather  indignantly  told 
us  they  were  not,  that  they  were  “ genuine  Wisconsin, 
dairy  Holstein*!"  When  questioned  if  they  found 
the  silo  a  valuable  adjunct  to  their  dairy  business 
we  were  assured  that  the  silo  was  a  failure  in  the 
South.  Wishing  to  find  out  why,  we  questioned  him 
further  and  learned  that  “one  cannot  afford  to  feed 
silage  here  in  the  South  because  it  contains  so  much 
acid,  which  eats  up  the  butterfat.’’  This  case  is 
extreme — extreme  in  the  profoundness  (?)  of  it. 

CARE  OF  MILK. — In  most  of  the  towns  with  which 
the  writer  is  acquainted  milk  is  delivered  twice  a 
day  so  that  customers  may  have  sweet  milk  at  all 
times.  The  milk  is  delivered  ‘Tight  from  the  cow.” 
In  the  town  where  the  writer  and  his  son  operate 


The  results  to  date  are  the  subject  of  a 
most  enthusiastic  report  by  the  person¬ 
nel  department,  and  the  practice  is  to 
continue  indefinitely.  Incidentally  the 
home  consumption  of  milk  by  employees 
has  been  greatly  stimulated. 

The  company  under  consideration 
employs  about  4,000  people  at  its  home 
office,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  young  women.  Elaborate 
precautions  are  taken  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  this  highly  trained  force,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  reference  to  contagious 
maladies.  To  this  end  every  depart¬ 
ment  supervisor  is  required  to  report 
every  absence,  and,  so  far  as  known, 
the  reason  for  same.  Every  employee 
returning  from  sick  leave  is  in  turn 
required  to  visit  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  for  physical  examination  before 
lie  or  she  can  resume  work.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  directs  the  attention  of  the 
nurses  and  doctors  in  charge  to  sun¬ 
dry  cases  where  the  employee  has  been 
entirely  freed  from  disease,  but  is  still 
below  normal  as  regards  vigor  and  vi¬ 
tality.  The  physical  examination  is 
then  made  a  matter  of  record,  and  the 
employee  is  directed  to  report  for  the 
milk  ration.  At  precisely  the  middle 
of  both  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
the  milk  is  served  by  the  nurses  accord¬ 
ing  to  schedule  in  the  rest  rooms.  Each 
person  receives  an  eight-ounce  glass 
of  the  highest  grade  clinical  milk,  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  nearby  farm  from  a  herd  of 
tuberculin-tested  Guernseys.  From 
five  to  10  minutes  are  required  to  serve 
and  consume  about  20  quarts,  which  is 
the  maximum  per  day  to  date.  Record 
cards  are  maintained  for  each  individ¬ 
ual  taking  the  milk  ration,  and  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  there  are  physical  re-ex¬ 
aminations  to  observe  the  progress 
made.  One  of  the  young  women  made 
an  actual  gain  of  8  lbs.  in  two  weeks’  time.  Almost 
without  exception  the  convalescing  employees  gain 
in  flesh,  develop  good  color  and  recover  their  wonted 
“pep”  in  much  less  time  than  formerly.  Occasionally 
Ihe  supervisors  also  refer  to  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  employees  who  appear  run  down  physically, 
but  by  no  means  sick.  These  also  are  put  on  the 
milk  ration,  with  correspondingly  good  results. 
Every  employee  under  observation  is  also  advised 
and  encouraged  to  drink  milk  with  all  regular  meals. 

Of  course  it  is  hardly  possible  to  measure  the  re¬ 
turns  from  such  welfare  work  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  those  in  charge  of  the  personnel  department  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  earlier  termination  of  sick  leaves, 
with  the  increased  ’efficiency  thereafter,  more  than 
compensates  for  the  cost  of  serving  the  milk.  Such 
practice  on  the  part  of  a  great  corporation,  that 
systematically  secures  the  best  technical  advice 
along  every  line  of  its  activity,  and  automatically  ex¬ 
tends  the  many  millions  of  life  insurance  written  to 
include  its  employees,  appears  to  the  writer  as  about 
the  biggest  boost  for  milk  and  its  vitamiues  that  he 
has  ever  encountered.  Christopher  m.  callup. 

Connecticut. 

We  begin  to  fertilize  now  for  next  year’s  fruit  crop. 
There  must  first  be  a  supply  of  healthy  fruit  buds,  and 
these  are  to  be  made  in  late  Summer  and  Fall. 
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Free  from  noxious  weeds  and  of  high 
germination 

Experiment  Station  iiulletin  gays:  “Hairy  Vetch 
hardly  lias  an  equal  asa  land  improver.  If  seeded 
early  it  will  provide  considerable  grazing  and 
help  out  the  winter  forage  question.” 

Write  for  more  information  on  this  crop.  Also 
quotations.  Prices  down  to  pre-war  level. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

8+  Sixth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


GRAPE  VINES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 
CONCORD.  CATAWBA.  MOORES  EARLY.  NIAGARA  and  WOR¬ 
DEN.  Selected  1-year-old  vines,  the  best  size  for 
vineyard  planting.  We  grow  Grape  Vines  in  large 
numbers,  and  can  fill  your  order,  large  or  small. 
Our  vines  are  first-class  and  trne-to-name.  WRITE 
FOR  PRICES.  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES  Box  i  Selbyville,  Delaware 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

CELERY— White  Plume,  Winter  Queen.  Green  Winter, 
100,  50c;  300,  SI  25  500,  SI .50;  1,000.  S2.75.  CABBAGE— 
40e.  100  ;  aOO,  $1  ;  1,000,  $2.  Post  Paid  List  Free. 

W.  S  FORD  a  SON  •  If arlly.  Delaware 


SEED  WHEAT-* Leaps  Prolific” 

a  beardless  variety  of  the  most  productive  wheat 
grown.  Nice  recleaned  seed— grown  on  my  own  farm, 
for  SS!4.i}5— 5  bushel  lots  or  more.  •  Less  quantity, 
S3. 50  per  bn..  P.  O.  B.  Sellorsville.  Free  sample. 
No  charge  on  bags.  EDWIN  A.  S0U0ER,  Sellcrsville,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.  CAB¬ 
BAGE.  KALE,  KOHL  RABT.  BEET,  PEPPER.  PARSLEY 
PLANTS.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  l.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  ~X7V  II  TIT  iL  T 

Beardless,  Leap’s  Prolific,  $1.75  per  bushel ;  also  Mon¬ 
mouth  rye,  81  -50  per  bushel,  prices  f.  o.  b.  this  point. 

FRANCIS  C.  DALE  -  Cold  Spring.  Putnam  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Perennial  FlowerPlants 

GAILLARQIA,  SHASTA  DAISY.  ANCHUSA.  BEILIS  DAISY,  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK,  CANTERBURY  BELLS,  1UXGL0VE,  COLUMBINE, 
SWEET  WILLIAM,  ALYSSUM,  B0CC0NIA.  CENTAUREA,  CORE¬ 
OPSIS,  DELPHINIUM  or  LARKSPUR  HIBISCUS,  GYPS0PHILA, 
ORIENTAL  POPPY,  ICE1  AND  POPPY.  15c  each;  SI  dozen: 
S5.50  hundred.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.Y. 


Now  is  t  lie  Time  toOrder  your  pot-grown.  Everbearing 
Strawberry  Plants,  so  you  can  pick  berries  next  year. 

Edwin  W.  Townsend  Spring:  Valley,  N.  V. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants 

that  "ill  hear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE,  ASPARA¬ 
GUS,  RHUBARB,  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS, 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRMS  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

UB  AM — New  Annual  While  SweetjClover  Seed.  1-oz.,  BOc 
s-oz.,$l.  PostPaid.  EVAN  JONES,  Wiliiuiuatown,  N.  J. 


H 


I  i  MAKE  A  001,1,411  AN  1101  It.  SELL  MENUETS 

M2GRIS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
o  in  all  u  te  n  s  1 1  r.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MEG,  CO.,l»ept.  IDS,  Aiunteriliiin,  N.Y. 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllillllllillllllllllllilllllllllllll 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  lias  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn't  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of1  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Name 


Better  Learn 
About  These 


Every  grower  who  counts  straw¬ 
berries  among  his  crops  should 
send  for  our  catalog  describing 
these  Dew  varieties. 

Bnckbee  is  the  best  shipping 
strawberry  we  have  ever  heard  of 
— its  firmness  is  truly  remarkable. 
Its  rich  color,  great  size  (fre¬ 
quently  over  2  inches  long),  and 
the  plants'  strong  growth  all  help 
you  to  profit.  $4per  doz.:  $7.50 
par  25;  $13.50  per  50;  $25 

per  100. 

Kevitt’a  Jubilee  and  Beal  are 
two  others  which  many  growers 
find  far  better  than  the  old  stand- 
ad  sorts.  $3  per  25  ;  $5.50  per 
50;  $10  per  100. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  N 
tonight 

Wm.  M.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Inc. 

148  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 


Packed  Right 
Sell  for  More 


Pack  apples  in  Baker  Boxes. 
Increase  their  value.  Get 
top  market  prices.  Write 
for  prices,  Eastern  or 
Western  style  of  box. 
We  print  your  name  on 
them.  You  pay  no 
middlemen’s  profits. 
Write  today. 

Baker  Box  -Company 

84  Foster  St. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Cut  Cooking 
Timc^  labor  l/z 

Enjoy  advantages  of  a  NATIONAL  Pressure 

Aluminum  Cooker.  Cooks  entire  meal  at  onetime,  over  one 
burner,  in  30  minutes.  Saves  labor,  %  time  and  fuel. 

No  scorching.  No  mixing  of  flavors.  Solves  servant  prob¬ 
lem.  Write  for  booklet . 


We  also  make  the  NATIONAL  Steel  Canner  for  “U.S. 
Cold-Pack”  Canning.  Least  expensive  way.  Free  book • 
Write  today . 


CLIMAX 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

Let  u«  go  into  the  details  of  cost  with  you  to  see 
if  our  proposition  will  save  you  big  money  this 
season.  Your  letter  will  bring  our  nearest  dealer 
or  our  special  representative. 


CLIMAX  CORPORATION  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


BUYERS  OF  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

are  invited  to  inspect  the  fields  of 

THE  DIMOCK  ORCHARD 

We  have  82  acres  planted  and  our  corps  of  trained  assist- 
ant  s  has  used  every  effort  to  have  these  potatoes  the  best 
in  New  Enpr  and.  The  last  report  of  our  own  inspectors 
showed  4-7th  iff  one  per  cent,  of  mosaic  and  a  mere  trace 
of  lea  Troll.  The  official  State  report  will  be  ready  within 
a  week  or  two.  Come  and  make  your  own  inspection. 
JULIAN  A.  DIMOCK  -  East  Corinth,  Vt. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D 


Postoffice 
Stale  ... 


WHEAT  TO  SOW 

■4  rt  BIG  Y  I  E  L  D  E  R  S — smooth  and  b.arded  —  hardy 
I  v/  and  reliable — cleaned  clean — free  ^Irom  cockle 
— rye — chess — garlic — smut.  Close  prices. 

If  you  don’t  like  it— we  take  it  hack— return  your 
money— pay  [freight.  Write  today  for  free  catalog  and 
samplos.  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  H  Hoffman  Inc  Landisville  Lancaster  Co  Pa 


GUARANTEED  to  Handle  Wet,  Dry  or 
Lumpy  Lime  (in  any  form).  Commercial 
Fertilizer,  Phosphate.  Gypsum,  Wood 
Ashes  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Women  Workers. — The  labor  situa¬ 
tion  does  not  worry  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
deners  any  now.  Even  the  Italian  women 
who  went  into  the  factories  during  the 
war,  and  hesitated  at  going  back  into  the 
fields  when  the  war  was  over,  may  now 
be  seen  in  great  numbers  down  on  their 
hands  and  knees  pulling  weeds.  Some  of 
the  market  growers  like  this  kind  of  labor 
very  much,  while  others  employ  few,  if 
any,  women  when  they  can  get  plenty  of 
men. 

Scaring  Birds. — The  problem  of  keep¬ 
ing  crows  and  blackbirds  away  from  the 
corn  seems  to  he  a  perennial  one,  but  for 
some  reason  the  barrel  scheme  seems  to 
have  become  popular  in  Massachusetts 
this  season.  In  a  number  of  fields  I  have 
seen  barrels  with  both  ends  removed, 
hanging  by  a  rope  from  an  inclined  pole 
and  moving  about  with  every  breeze  that 
blows.  I  think  the  device  might  be  im¬ 
proved  by  arranging  some  plan  in  order 
to  have  it  make  a  noise  while  it  moves 
around. 

Berries  Ripen  Early. — Berries  have 
ripened  unusually  early  this  year,  doubt¬ 
less  because  of  the  extraordinary  season. 
In  some  sections  of  Massachusetts  blue¬ 
berries  were  being  picked  soon  after  the 
middle  of  .Tune,  and  native  raspberries  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  market  at  the  same  time. 
In  my  own  garden  the  first  raspberries  to 
ripen  were,  as  usual,  St.  Regis,  and  they 


A  Barrel  Bird  Scorer 

have  been  giving  a  fairly  good  yield  for 
some  time.  As  I  write  this,  Ontario  has 
begun  to  ripen,  but  no  color  can  be  seen 
on  Minnesota  No.  4,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  Latham.  Although  the  everbear¬ 
ing  St.  ltegis  has  been  much  criticized, 
and  has  been  condemned  as  a  commercial 
berry,  I  esteem  it  of  no  little  value  in  the 
h’orne  garden.  It  comes  early  and  stays 
late,  even  though  it  never  gets  very  large. 
If  grown  in  hills  it  will  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  though,  than  if  Allowed  to  fill  up  the 
rows. 

Tiie  Latham  Raspberry. — In  the  La¬ 
tham  raspberry,  which  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  as  Minnesota  No.  4,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  have  the  best  variety  for 
the  New  England  climate  that  has  yet 
been  found.  It  seems  ironclad  as  to  har¬ 
diness,  and  apparently  finds  New  Eng¬ 
land  soil  just  as  congenial  as  that  of  the 
Western  State  where  it  had  its  birth. 
The.  berries  come  early,  although  not  so 
early  by  a  week  or  10  days  as  those  of 
St.  Begis.  The  color  is  a  good  rich  red, 
and  in  size  the  berries  are  not  exceeded 
by  any  with  which  I  am  familiar,  except 
those  of  I-a  France,  and  La  France  is  best 
regarded  as  strictly  a  Fall  raspberry.  I 
am  not  sure  just  how  good  a  shipper  this 
new  berry  will  prove  to  be.  but  it  hangs 
to  the  stems  well,  and  during  a  week  of 
rainy  and  cloudy  weather  showed  fewer 
signs  of  deterioration  than  June  or  On¬ 
tario.  Apparently  it  is  not  a  soft  berry 
by  any  means,  and  therefore  should  carry 
well.  Perhaps  I  am  over  enthusiastic, 
but  of  all  the  seven  or  eight  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  raspberries  in  my  garden.  La¬ 
tham  certainly  tops  the  list.  In  devising 
a  berry  suitable  to  the  rigorous  climate 
of  the  Northwest  the  experts  of  Minne¬ 
sota  have  apparently  produced  a  variety 
which  is  just  as  well  suited  to  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Other  Sorts  Tested.— The  much-ad¬ 
vertised  Erskine  Park  still  proves  a  dis¬ 
mal  failure  with  me.  The  berries  tire 
neither  large  nor  well  shaped,  and  the 
plants  are  not  prolific.  I  must  admit, 
though,  that  there  is  a  certain  acid  flavor 
to  the  berry  itself  which  is  distinctive  and 
rather  pleasant.  I  have  been  rather  dis¬ 
appointed  in  Ontario  so  far  as  produc¬ 
tiveness  is  concerned,  and  the  fruit  has 
not  stood  up  well  under  adverse  condi¬ 
tions.  Still.  I  have  not  tried  this  variety 


long  enough  to  vspeak  with  any  assurance 
as  to  its  value.  My  plants  of  La  France 
are  very  vigorous  and  robust  looking.  For 
the  most  part  I  have  kept  the  early  blos¬ 
soms  removed,  because  I  am  told  that  this 
is  the  best  way  in  which  to  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  Fall  crop.  I  believe  this  is  going 
to  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  berry  when 
handled  in  this  way,  but  gardeners  should 
be  warned  that  it  produces  suckers  very 
freely,  so  they  must  keep  the  cultivator 
going.  Raspberries  have  been  none  too 
plentiful  this  year  in  New  England,  and 
have  sold  at  high  prices.  The  blackberry 
crop  promises  to  do  better.  Housekeepers 
are  hoping  that  they  will  be  cheaper,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  had  to  pay  too  high  a 
price  for  both  raspberries  and  strawber¬ 
ries  to  indulge  in  much  canning  or  jelly 
making.  The  demand  for  both  raspber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries,  but  particularly 
for  the  former,  seems  to  he  increasing  con¬ 
stantly.  1  know  of  no  fruit  which  sells 
more  readily  at  a  roadside  stand,  and  the 
man  with  an  acre  or  two  of  good  garden 
land  bordering  a  popular  thoroughfare 
can  add  greatly  to  his  income  by  raising 
these  berries  to  be  handled  in  this  way. 
It  is  a  particularly  good  way  for  rasp¬ 
berries.  too,  as  the  shipping  qualities  do 
not  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
so  that  berries  of  the  best  sort  can  be 
grown  and  held  until  at  their  best. 

Cultivated  Blueberries. — Unless  all 
signs  fail,  the  blueberry  will  soon  be  a 
commercial  fruit  in  New  England.  For 
many  years  great  quantities  of  wild  blue¬ 
berries  have  been  shipped  to  market  from 
certain  sections  of  Maine,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  the  farmers  have  de¬ 
rived  no  little  profit  as  a  result.  It  is 
only  recently  that  small  fruit  growers 
have  found  out  how  to  handle  the  blue¬ 
berry  in  order  to  make  it  thrive  under 
cultivation,  hut  no  little  success  has  at¬ 
tended  experiments  made  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  in  Warebam,  Mass.,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Sidney  B.  Haskell.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  is  about  ready  to  establish  a 
commercial  blueberry  growing  industry. 
The  low  sandy  areas  close  to  the  cranber¬ 
ry  bogs,  as  well  as  the  upland  pastures, 
seem  to  he  ideal  for  this  work,  as  much  of 
this  land  is  acid,  which  is  just  what  the 
blueberries  demand.  It  is  because  laud 
has  been  sweetened  with  lime  and  en¬ 
riched  with  commercial  fertilizers  that 
blueberries  have  so  often  proved  a  failure 
when  attempts  to  tame  them  have  been 
made.  Some  experiments  with  selection, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  size,  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  It  has  been  found 
that  there  is  an  exceedingly  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  different  plants,  both  as  to  the 
s'ze  of  the  fruit  and  the  time  of  harvest. 
If  plants  are.  chosen  with  these  points  in 
view  the  character  of  the  crop  can  be 
greatly  improved. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 
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MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
LincoIn-AIiiance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 


STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

Delivered  Promptly  on  Short  Notice 


Large  Bale  Horse  Power 
Presses 


Scales,  Belting,  Tags,  Hay 
Press  Extras 


Ann  Arbor  Hay  Balers 
Belt  Power 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


HARVESTER  %'J 

ting  Corn,  Cane  and  Kaffir  Corn. 
Cuts  and  throws  in  piles  on  har¬ 
vester.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and 
shocks  equal  to  a  Corn  Binder. 
Sold  In  every  ttate.  Price  only  828  with  fodder  binder. 
Theonlyself  Bi'theringcorn  harvester  outlie  market,  that 
is  Riving  universal  satisfaction.— Dexter  I,.  Woodward, 
Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y.,  writes  :  “  3  years  ago  I  purchased  a 
Corn  Harvester.  Would  not  take  i  times  the  price  of  the 
machine  if  I  could  not  get  another  one.”  Clarence  F.  Hug¬ 
gins,  Speermore,  Olcla.,  “Works  5  times  better  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.  Saved  H0  dollars  in  labor  this  fall."  Koy  Apple, 
Farmersville.  Ohio,  “  1  have  used  a  corn  shocker,  corn 
binder  and  2  rowed  machines,  but  your  machine  beats 
thorn  all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any  machine  I  have  ever 
used.”  John  F.  Haag,  Mayfield,  Oklahoma,  “  Your  har¬ 
vester  gave  good  satisfaction  while  using  Ailing  our  Silo." 
K.  K.  Kuegnit/.,  Otis,  Colo.,  “  Just  received  a  letter  from 
my  fathersayinghe  received  thecorn  binder andheiscut- 
ting  corn  and  cano  now.  Says  it  works  fine  and  that  I  can 
■ell  lots  of  them  next  year.”  Write  for  freecatalog  show¬ 
ing  picture  of  harvester  at  work  and  testimonials. 

PROCESS  MFQ.CO,  •  Selina,  Kansas 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


iDurable,  easy  to 
Joperate,  gra at  ca 
Opacities.  Many  sizes 
Engine,  bolt,  horse 
— power.  WRITE  postal* 
lor  catalog,  price  TODAY  on  "  ELI! v 
King  ol  Balers." 

COLLINS  PLOW’COi 

204  ^Hampshire  St  aQulAQfJlL 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


MOST  POWER-LEAST  COST 


IPWITTE 


Q 

#  ROLLS  2 X 

~  For  H-P.  —  Price — 
Quality— the  best  buy  £ 
of  all.  Costs h  33 1  hansQ 

smaller  engines — ’ 

_ _  more  power.  All  Bizes 
2  to  SO  H-P.  Way  Down — Cash 


_  . .  ^  F.  O.B. 

orTerma.  Lifetime  Guarantee. 

Catalog  _ _ _ l_vrt>ni  Pittsb  gh  .$5  Mure; 


rR EE-  'WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1890  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1890  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  Literary  Digest  for  July  IS  has  an 
article  under  a  heading,  “Corn  from 
G'ass  in  Eighteen  Years.”  The  article  is 
mainly  u  quotation  from  a  Burbank 
booster,  and  tells  how  Mr.  Burbank  has 
directed  the  evolution  of  the  wild  grass 
teosinte  into  corn  in  18  years,  thus  show¬ 
ing  that  teosinte  is  the  wild  original  of 
corn.  Unfortunately  the  writer  does  not 
seem  to  know  that  teosinte  has  been 
grown  by  farmers  as  a  fodder  plant  for 
many  more  years  than  18,  and  that  it  is 
still  teosinte  and  not  corn.  Furthermore, 
since  teosinte  makes  seed  only  in  the 
tropics,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  is  evo- 
luted  for  18  years  in  California.  The 
Digest  shows  cuts  of  what  is  called  the 
final  result  of  the  evolution,  an  ear  of 
corn,  each  grain  of  which  has  its  own 
husk.  Since  this  species  of  corn  has  been 
grown  as  a  curiosity  for  generations,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  had  any 
connection  with  teosinte,  there  seems  to 
be  a  gap  in  the  evolution  of  teosinte.  IIow 
many  of  the  long  list  of  wonderful  “cre¬ 
ations”  we  boa”  about  from  California 
have  ever  been  of  any  real  practical  value? 
T  suppose  this  will  add  another  book  to 
the  set  the  Burbank  Company  has  tried 
to  sell  for  $150.. 

With  the  advent  of  plenty  of  rain  and 
intense  heat,  the  garden  has  developed  a 
tropical  luxuriance.  Eggplants  have 
made  such  tremendous  tops  that  the  soil 
has  to  be  pulled  up  to  prevent  them  fall¬ 
ing  over.  In  fact,  one  i>lant  did  fall  over. 
Tomatoes,  too,  have  grown  tremendously, 
and  though  fruiting  heavily,  the  ripening 
was  delayed,  and  still  here  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  we  are  not  getting  the 
abundance  we  usually  had  weeks  before 
this.  Right  across  the  road  a  farmer  has 
about  one-lialf  to  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  cucumbers.  This  plot  is  making 
a  very  remarkable  crop.  lie  began  pick¬ 
ing  just  at  the  end  of  the  drought  and  the 
crop  was  mainly  nubbins.  The  first  pick¬ 
ing  after  the  rain  was  an  improvement, 
hut  the  percentage  of  No.  3  cukes  was 
larger  than  that  of  No.  1.  Then  the 
picking  still  further  improved,  till  now 
be  is  getting  a  larger  percentage  of  No.  1. 
The  cukes  are  sold  at  auction  at  the  rail¬ 
road  station.  T  am  interested  in  noting 
how  that  plot  will  turn  out.  The  price 
has  run  from  $2  per  bushel  hamper  to 
$1.45.  For  days  past  the  grower  has 
been  getting  about  $85  a  day,  and  it  looks 
as  though  the  plot  is  going  to  be  a  profit¬ 
able  one.  As  the  cantaloupe  crop  will 
soon  be  on  the  growers  are  anxious  to  fin¬ 
ish  up  the  cukes,  but  that  plot  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  over  40  bushels  a  day,  and  with 
the  very  favorable  weather  it  showns  no 
signs  of  stopping  production.  As  cucum¬ 
bers  do  not  stop  for  Sunday,  the  Monday 
picking  was  largely  of  the  second  class, 
or  overlarge  cucumbers.  With  daily 
picking  the  run  is  far  better.  The  can¬ 
taloupe  crop  promises  far  better  than  it 
did  before  the  rains,  and  if  the  growers 
do  not  ruin  their  sale  by  picking  them  too 
green  the  crop  may  still  be  a  profitable 
one. 

My  lawyer  friend,  on  whose  farm  is 
the  sweet  potato  crop  which  I  poked  fun 
at  recently  in  one  of  these  letters,  says 
he  knew  that  it  was  his  field  I  meant,  and 
that  I  must  say  in  The  lb  N.-Y.  that 
those  cut-down  plants  are  growing  all 
right.  This  simply  shows  the  remarkable 
vitality  of  the  green  stems  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  With  the  soil  in  the  condition  it 
is  now  we  can  plant  unrooted  cuttings  of 
the  vines  and  they  will  quickly  root  and 
make  potatoes.  This  is  now  being  done 
to  make  bedding  stock  for  next  Spring. 
In  some  seasons  tlio?—  cuttings  will  make 
marketable  size  potatoes.  The  Nanticoke 
blackberries  are  beginning  to  ripen  two 
weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

A  correspondent  in  South  Carolina  sent 
me  two  beans,  apparently  red  kidney 
beans.  He  said  that  a  man  there  was 
selling  these  beans  for  $35  a  bushel,  and 
wanted  my  opinion  about  them.  I  ad¬ 
vised  him  not  to  bite,  and  that  I  would 
plant  these  beaus  and  see  what  they  turn 
out.  They  are  growing,  and  are  growing 
as  fast  as  kudzu,  being  evidently  tall 
climbers.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  what 
they  will  turn  out  to  be.  A  short  rem¬ 
nant  of  woven  wire  fence  comes  in  handy 
to  set  around  them  to  climb  on.  Roasting 
ears  rather  late  but  ready. 


One-piece 

Piston 

Rings 


stop  that 
motor  knock 


because :  through  thousands  of  miles  of 
service,  they  retain  their  tension  and  form 
a  snug,  oil-proof  contact  with  the  cylinder 
walls.  Oil  does  not  work  past  Gill  Piston 
Rings  or  through  their  leakless  joint  into 
the  firing  chamber .  Spark  plugs  stay  clean . 
Valves  do  not  become  carbonized.  The 
wells  of  the  firing  chamber  do  not  become 
heavily  coated  with  carbon.  And  thus  the 
common  causes  of  motor  knock  are  elimi¬ 
nated. 

THE  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

8300  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Canadian  Manufacturer: 

BROWN  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Sole  Export  Agents : 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Gill  Service  is  nation  wide.  There  are 
more  than  2,500  stocks  of  Gill  Piston  Rings 
in  the  country.  Some  one  of  these  dealers 
is  located  near  you  to  supply  you  with 
whatever  size  you  may  want  and  the 
number  you  want  when  you  want  them. 
If  your  garage  or  repairman  or  accessory 
dealer  doesn’t  happen  to  carry  Gill  One- 
piece  Piston  Rings  tell  him  to  get  them 
from  his  jobber  or  from  the  nearest  of  our 
39  Branch  Offices. 


Identify  the  Gill 
One  -  piece  Piston 
Ring  by  the  joint, 
but  do  not  measure 
its  merit  by  the 
joint  alone. 


W.  F.  MASSEY. 
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Lower  expense  for  fuel  and  tractor  upkeep 
is  an  important  saving  secured  by  Fordson  owners 
who  use  the  No.  40 — the  John  Deere  plow  built  especially  for 
the  Fordson.  Watch  this  plow  at  work  in  the  field — then  you 
will  readily  understand  how  its  lighter  draft  saves  many 
dollars  for  the  user  every  season. 

JOHN  DEERE  N940 

The  PLOW  •with  the  SELF-ADJUSTING  HITCH 


Pulls  extremely  light  because 
of  the  good  scouring  qualities  and 
high-grade  construction  of  its  John 
Deere  bottoms;  its  rolling  landside; 
its  light  weight;  its  rigid  frame;  its 
snug,  smooth-running  bearings,  and 
its  self-adjusting  hitch. 

The  self-adjusting  hitch  moves 
automatically  up  or  down  to  the 
proper  line  of  draft,  when  depth  of 
plowing  is  varied.  Always — with¬ 
out  any  attention  from  the  tractor 
operator — the  hitch  is  correct.  Bot¬ 
toms  run  true  and  level  at  all  depths, 
doing  good  work  and  pulling  light 
all  the  time. 

The  rolling  landside,  revolving 
on  a  greased,  smooth-running  bear¬ 
ing,  entirely  eliminates  sled-like 


If  you  own  a  Foxdson,  or  plan  to  buy 

one,  be  sure  to  see  the  John  Deere  No.  40. 
Note  its  important,  built-for-the-Fordson 
features  possessed  by  no  other  plow.  Write 
for  a  free  folder  describing  it  fully.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for 
Booklet  NF-837. 


friction  with  both  furrow  wall  and 
furrow  bottom. 

Does  high-grade  work — equip¬ 
ped  with  John  Deere  bottoms  that 
scour  and  do  the  work  the  way  the 
farmer  wants  it  done.  There  is  a 
type  for  every  soil. 

Flexible  link  clevis  insures  even 
plowing  in  uneven  ground — keeps 
the  up-and-down  action  of  the  trac¬ 
tor  from  affecting  the  work  of  the 
plow. 

Great  Strength — beams,  braces 
and  axles  are  John  Deere  new-proc¬ 
ess  steel — steel  that  is  unusually 
hard,  tough,  strong  and  durable. 
Beams  are  guaranteed  not  to  bend 
or  break.  Frame  connections  are 
hot-riveted — no  “give”  anywhere. 


JOHN^DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


REICHARD’S 

Animal  Bone  Base  Fertilizers 
and  Hydrated  Lime 

At  Pre-War  Prices 

FOE  FURTHER  PARTICULARS.  ADDRESS 

ROBERT  A.  REICH ARD  -  -  Allentown,  Penna 


WrvAfl  A  cl-»£»c  Ynlouclied,  packed  ill  bags,  *18 
W  OOC1  Ac)Il“o  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

W.  H.  LE1DY  -  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

TENTS 

F  O  R  K  ENT 
CATTLE  SALES  AND  FAIRS 
THOS.  MARTIN  304  Canal  Street  NEW  YORK 


COVERS  .waterproof, 
6x10,  $4.  Huy  Caps, 
Stack  ami  tractor 


CANVAS 

covers,  plain  and  waterproofed;  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 
Covers  guaranteed.  Money  returned  if  unsatisfactory. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  SI..N.  Y.  City 

PEACH  TREE  BORERS 

Kill  them  with  KRYSTAL-GAS 

Now  is  tlie  time.  See  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bulletin  No.  796. 
Write  for  Circular. 

HOME  PRODUCTS  INC.  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-162-Acre  Farm  ^d^Ty 

all  for  *M.OOO,  S2.000  cash.  400-aore  farm,  $i>,000 — 
81,600  cash.  Scud  for  photos.  JOHN  FRANTZ,  Earlvllle,  N.Y. 


SPECI A  L 


Combination  Offer 

5  Gillies’  A-RE-CO.  x  * 

lbs.  COFFEE 

Bean  or  Ground  v 

L 


3  Sample  Mixed  ( 

lbs.  TEA  J 

Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  Years  New  York  City 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

i’eacli  Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  On¬ 
ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages,  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU— THAT’S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  Primer  of  Economics 


By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  XXXVI 


able  in  gold  or 
of  the  States 
and  the  notes 


Our  Bank  System 

The  national  banking  system  of  the 
United  States  dates  from  186-3.  Previous 
to  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  two 
United  States  banks,  chartered  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  20  years  each,  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  was  conducted  by 
banks  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
different  States. 

Before  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Colonies  issued  paper  money  or  “bills  of 
credit,”  first  to  meet  expenses  of  fighting 
the  Indians,  and  finally  to  escape  taxation 
by  using  this  paper  money  to  pay  ordi¬ 
nary  expenses.  This  resulted  in  large 
issues  of  credit  money,  and  as  little  or 
no  provision  was  made  for  its  redemp¬ 
tion,  it  became  depreciated.  Often  it  was 
finally  repudiated  or  only  redeemed  in 
part,  and  this  experience  was  followed 
by  new  issues  of  the  same  character. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Congress  had  no  authority  to  levy 
taxes,  and  its  only  recourse  was  to  issue 
paper  or  credit  money.  This  came  to 
have  practically  no  purchasing  power.  It 
was  never  redeemed  in  full,  but  after¬ 
ward  the  national  government  took  it  in 
at  1  per  cent,  of  the  face  value.  Profiting 
by  the  previous  experience  with  paper 
money,  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  restrained  the  individual  States 
from  issuing  credit  notes,  and  provided 
that  they  may  use  only  gold  and  silver  as 
legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts. 
Before  the  passage  of  the  national  hank 
act  the  principal  money  in  circulation 
was  the  notes  of  State  banks,  redeem- 
silver.  The  laws  of  some 
safeguarded  these  issues, 
were  promptly  redeemed. 
In  other  States  the  hanking  laws  were 
less  strict  and  the  methods  of  the  hankers 
were  less  conservative.  The  issues  of 
these  banks  depreciated,  and  some  of 
them  were  repudiated.  Others  were 
worthless.  Even  the  notes  of  sound 
State  banks  were  often  viewed  with  sus¬ 
picion  by  citizens  of  other  States,  who 
had  no  information  to  enable  them  to 
distinguish  the  good  from  the  doubtful 
or  had.  In  1SGC,  after  the  national  bank¬ 
ing  system  was  established,  Congress  im¬ 
posed  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  notes 
issued  'by  State  banks.  This  tax  was 
purposely  high  enough  to  make  the  issue 
of  notes  unprofitable,  and  the  State  hanks 
have  not  since  issued  notes. 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  banking  law  in  1863.  two  attempts 
to  establish  national  banks  were  made. 
The  first  United  States  bank  was  char¬ 
tered  by  Congress  in  1701  for  20  years, 
hut  the  charter  was  not  renewed,  and  it 
went  out  of  business  in  1811.  The  sec¬ 
ond  United  States  bank  was  chartered 
in  1S16  and  its  20-vcar  charter  was  not 
renewed  in  1836,  and  it  also  went  out  of 
business.  These  hanks  issued  notes,  hut 
they  were  merely  large  banks,  chartered 
by  special  acts  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  They  operated  branches,  hut  hard¬ 
ly  constituted  a  national  banking  system. 

The  law  creating  our  national  hank 
system  was  enacted  in  1863  by  Congress 
during  the  Civil  War.  One  of  its  pur¬ 
poses,  if  not  the  main  purpose  at  the 
time,  was  to  make  a  market  for  national 
bonds.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the 
national  banks  were  authorized  to  issue 
notes  against  their  holdings  of  national 
bonds,  and  the  prohibitive  10  per  cent 
tax  imposed  on  all  issues  of  State  banks 
in  1866  gave  the  national  hauks  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  hank  note  currency. 

No  national  hank  can  he  organized 
with  a  capital  less  than  $25,000,  and 
this  only  for  places  of  less  than  3,000 
population.  The  minimum  size  of  the 
bank  varies  with  the  population  of  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  located,  up  to 
$250,000  minimum  for  the  largest  cities. 
The  hank  may  issue  notes  up  to  the 
amount  of  its  holdings  of  national  bonds, 
but  not  in  excess  of  its  capital  stock.  The 
bonds  must  be  deposited  with  the  na¬ 
tional  government  as  security  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  notes.  The  bank  must 
also  keep  on  deposit  at  the  national  treas- 
u-y  a  fund  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  its  issue 
of  notes,  and  with  this  fund  the  govern¬ 
ment  redeems  the  notes  on  request.  These 
notional  hank  notes  are  not  legal  tender, 
but  the  government  accepts  them  for  all 
payments  except  customs  duties.  With 
those  governmental  safeguards  the  na¬ 
tional  bank  notes  are  always  at  par  with 
gold.  The  note  holders  are  protected  by 
the  provisions  made  by  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  to  redeem  them.  The  other 
creditors  of  the  banks,  the  depositors,  are 
not  completely  protected.  After  the  notes 
are  redeemed,  the  assets  of  the  bank  are 
used  to  pay  depositors.  If  the  assets  are 
sufficient,  the  depositors  are  paid  in  full. 

If  not,  they  lose.  After  the  depositors 


may 

direc- 


come  the  stockholders  or  owners  of  the 
bank.  .  The  law,  however,  sets  up  some 
Provisions  for  the  safety  of  depositors, 
the  banks  have  been  required  to  keep  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  deposits  in  re¬ 
serve,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  requirements  of  depos¬ 
itors.  There  are  also  restrictions  on  long¬ 
time  loans,  and  on  the  amount  that 
be  loaned  to  any  cne  person,  or  to 
tors  or  stockholders  of  the  bank.  Before 
the  1  cc.eral  Reserve  act  they  were  not 
allowed  to  loan  at  all  on  real  estate  mort¬ 
gages,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  now. 
lhe  banks  are  required  to  make  frequent 
reports,  and  are  subject  to  visitation  and 
inspection  by  bank  examiners  without  no¬ 
tice.  These  precautions  do  not  always 
fully  protect  depositors,  hut  losses  have 
been  light.  Suggestions  have  been  made 
to  guarantee  depositors  against  loss  by 
levying  a  small  tax  on  the  profits  of 
hanks  to  provide  a  fund  to  pay  depositors 
when  banks  fail  and  do  not  pay  depositors 
in  full.  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
are  classed  as  central  reserve  cities,  and 
country  banks  might  hold  15  per  cent  of 
their  reserves  as  deposits  in  the  banks  of 
these  reserve  cities.  There  arc  also  a 
number  of  other  cities  that  are  classed  as 
reserve  cities,”  and  onc-half  of  their  re¬ 
serve  might  bo  held  in  the  three  “central 
reserve  cities”  as  deposits  in  their  hanks. 
This  swells  the  deposits  of  the  banks  in 
the  three  central  reserve  cities,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  create  large  deposits  in  the 
central  reserve  cities  at  the  expense  of 
the  country  districts.  The  national  hank 
notes  made  a  very  inelastic  currency,  and 
it  was  thought  that  it  encouraged  specu¬ 
lation  and  bred  panics. 

The  Federal  Reserve  system  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  1913  to  furnish  an  elastic  circulat¬ 
ing  .  medium,  and  if  possible  to  avoid 
panics.  Under  this  system,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into 
12  districts,  with  a  bank  in  each  called  a 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  These  banks  are 
located  in  Boston,  New  York.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Richmond.  Atlanta.  Dallas,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco.  The 
stock  of  these  banks  is  held  exclusively 
by  the  national  banks  of  the  district  in 
which  these  reserve  banks  are  located. 
The  local  harks  are  called  “member 
banks.”  National  banks  must  become 
members  of  the  reserve  banks;  State 
banks  and  trust  companies  may  become 
members  by  complying  with  the  require¬ 
ments  provided  by  the  law.  The  system 
is  under  the  control  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  composed  of  five  members,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency  are  also  members.  Federal  re¬ 
serve  banks  do  no  business  witli  indi¬ 
viduals.  Their  business  is  entirely  with 
other  banks.  They  are  hanks  for  bankers. 
The  member  hanks  may  now  carry  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  reserve  in  these  federal  re¬ 
serve  hanks  and  the  reserve  banks  them¬ 
selves  are  required  to  keep  35  per  cent 
of  their  deposits  in  their  own  vaults. 
They  are. allowed  to  earn  6  per  cent  divi¬ 
dend,  then  to  creat  a  40  per  cent  surplus, 
and  any  excess  above  this  goes  to  the  na¬ 
tional  treasury. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

August  2 — “Every  Farmer  and  His 
Family”  Picnic,  Sandusky,  O. 

August  2-5 — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

August  3 — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Summer  meeting,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

August  9-13 — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Seattle,  Wash. 

August  _  17 — New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Eastern  Summer  meeting, 
at  home  of  W.  S.  Teator,  Upper  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 

August  17— Ohio  Horticultural  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  Orchard  Heights  Farm, 
Ashland,  O. 

August  16-1S — Society  of  American 
Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists, 
thirty-seventh  annual  convention,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

August  16-19 — Annual  Farmers’  and 
Homemakers’  Week.  New  Hampshire  Col¬ 
lege,  Durham,  N.  Y. 

August  29-September  3 — Ohio  State 
Fair,  Columbus. 

August  31 — Annual  Field  Day,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mt.  Carmel  Field,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

September  5-11 — Indiana  State  Fair, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

September  5-19 — West  Virginia  State 
Fair,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

September  11-17 — Kentucky  State  Fair, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

September  12-17 — New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

October  8-15 — National  Dairy  Show, 
Ilamline,  Minn. 

November  1-5 — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

November  23-25 — American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  annual  convention,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 
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Sour  Soil  in  New  England 

Several  readers  ask  about  the  sour 
lands  in  parts  of  New  England.  How  can 
these  lands  be  sweetened?  There  is  only 
one  sure  way,  and  that  is  to  use  lime. 
Many  of  these  New  England  soils  were 
deficient  in  lime  to  'begin  with,  and  have 
been  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
the  acidity.  At  least  one  ton  of  burnt 
lime  or  two  tons  of  ground  limestone  to 
the  acre  should  be  used.  It  is  better  to 
plow  the  land  first  and  then  spread  the 
lime  and  harrow.  This,  on  the  whole, 
will  give  better  results  than  plowing  the 
lime  under.  Many  readers  want  to  know 
if  they  can  put  lime  on  this  sour  New 
England  soil,  then.  seed  rye,  plow  the  rye 
under  in  the  Spring  and  start  off  with 
good  soil.  Most  of  the  soil  is  good  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  but  it  must  be  properly  treated 
in  order  to  make  it  efficient.  The  lime 
alone  will  not  give  a  full  crop  of  rye.  It 
would  be  better  to  use  300  or  400  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  per  acre  and,  if  possible. 
100  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash.  This  would 

five  an  increased  growth  of  rye  and  great- 
y  help  the  soil.  This  land,  however, 
will  not  respond  and  do  its  best  until  it 
can  be  made  to  produce  clover.  Alsike 
clover,  seeded  with  the  rye,  would  help. 
New  England  farmers  should  use  far 
more  Alsike  than  they  do.  There  are 
hundreds  of  places  where  Red  clover  will 
not  thrive,  yet  Alsike  in  these  same  loca¬ 
tions  will  give  a  reasonable  growth.  In 
fact,  as  New  England  has  found,  Alsike 
clover  is  a  more  important  crop  for  the 
New  England  farmer  than  Alfalfa. 


Squash  Borer 

Last  year,  after  my  squash  and  cucum¬ 
ber  vines  were  well  under  blossoming, 
an  insect  deposited  eggs  on  the  vine  near 
the  root,  which  when  hatched  out  were 
white  borers  with  a  black  head.  It  bur¬ 
rowed  on  the  inside  of  the  vine,  throwing 
out  a  yellow  substance.  The  leaves  soon 
withered  and  died  ;  the  vine  at  the  section 
of  leaves  and  fruit  sent  down  roots  to  try 
and  sustain  itself  for  a  time,  but  the  fruit 
withered  and  fell  off  the  vine,  and  finally 
all  died,  with  not  a  squash  or  pumpkin, 
and  the  fewest  cucumbers.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  to  do  so  as  to  save  the  vines  this 
year?  j.  6.  E. 

Bayside,  N.  Y. 

Your  inquiry  gives  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  squash  borer  and  its  work. 
Eggs  are  laid  by  the  parent,  a  handsome 
moth,  in  early  Summer,  and  there  is  only 
one  generation  in  the  North,  but  usually 
two  in  the  South.  The  larvae  enter  the 
ground  to  hibernate.  The  vine  may  be 
slit  down  the  stem  and  the  borer  re¬ 
moved,  the  cut  place  being  covered  with 
earth ;  moist  earth  drawn  over  the  joints 
of  the  vine  will  cause  it  to  form  additional 
roots  and  thus  resist  attack.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  do  this  in  garden  culture,  as  insurance 
against  destruction  by  borers.  Early  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  planted  as  traps,  the  moths 
laying  on  them  rather  than  on  Winter 
squashes.  All  vines  should  be  gathered 
and  burned  as  soon  as  mature.  Fall  cul¬ 
tivation  followed  by  deep  Spring  plowing 
will  kill  many  of  the  larvae,  and  prevent 
the  moths  from  emerging.  Fall  tillage 
and  cleaning  up  the  garden  helps  to  keep 
many  insects  and  diseases  in  control. 


Raspberry  Cane  Blight 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  way  to  control 
or  eradicate  raspberry  cane  blight?  Will 
it  spread  to  other  fields  of  berries?  If 
so,  do  you  know  how  it  is  carried  to 
them?  How  long  before  it  is  safe  to 
plant  raspberries  on  the  same  ground 
after  having  this  disease  in  the  soil? 

G-loversville,  N.  Y.  F.  n.  s. 

The  raspberry  cane  blight  is  very  wide 
spread  throughout  the  East,  and  because 
of  the  many  forms  in  which  it  appears 
it  is  often  confused  with  other  troubles. 
The  chief  damage  is  done  to  the  fruiting 
canes,  though  new  canes  are  occasionally 
attacked.  The  disease  is  spread  by  the 
tiny  brown  or  dust-like  spores  which  push 
out  like  pimples  on  the  infected  canes. 
These  are  carried  by  wind  and  rain  to 
neighboring  plantations,  thus  spreading 
the  disease  rapidly.  As  the  disease  has 
been  known  to  live  on  dead  stalks  for 
four  years,  at  least  that  many  years 
should  have  passed  before  replanting  on 
the  same  ground.  The  disease  has  also 
been  found  in  soil  surrounding  young 
plants,  so  it  may  be  introduced  in  this 
way.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  cane  blight  with  the  work  of  the 
raspberry  cane  borer.  With  the  latter 
the  burrows  can  always  be  found  in  the 
pith. 

The  following  recommendations,  while 
not  guaranteed  to  cure,  will  aid  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  pest  in  check  :  1.  Do  not  replant 
the  ground  where  the  disease  has  been 
present  within  four  years.  2.  Burn  all 
diseased  and  dead  canes.  3.  Select  new 
plants  free  from  disease  for  setting.  4. 
Destroy  wild  forms  of  rasnberry  near  the 
cultivated  plantations.  With  our  rasp¬ 
berries  the  Cuthbert  variety  of  red  rasp¬ 
berry  has  suffered  the  most  from  the  cane 
blight.  We  have  never  found  any  dis¬ 
eased  canes  on  Columbian,  so  this  variety 
appears  to  be  resistant.  T.  n.  T. 


.  Harry’s  father,  going  into  the  stable 
yesterday,  found  his  offspring  astride  a 
horse.  He  was  busily  engaged  scribbling 
on  his  slate.  “What  are  you  doing?”  the 
father  asked.  “Writing  a  composition.” 
“Why  don’t  you  write  it  in  the  house?” 
“Because  the  teacher  told  me  to  write  a 
composition  on  a  horse.” — Daily  News. 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 

Kodak  on  the  Farm 

Kodak  serves  a  double  purpose  on  the  farm.  The  pictures  of 
the  children  and  of  the  home,  the  Kodak  story  of  the  picnic, 
even  the  snap-shots  of  the  pets  go  to  make  the  Kodak  album  the 
most  thought  of  book  in  all  the  house. 

But  there’s  another  side  to  picture-making  on  the  farm — the 
business  side.  Pictures  of  live  stock  help  in  making  sales;  pictures 
of  the  orchard  and  of  growing  crops  help  in  keeping  worth  while 
records;  pictures  of  the  line  fence  and  the  “party  ditch”  prevent 
or  settle  arguments  —  oftentimes  can  prevent  arguments  from 
growing  into  lawsuits. 

To  the  up-to-date  farmer  a  camera  is  no  longer  a  luxury. 
It’s  a  necessity.  And  picture- taking  by  the  Kodak  system  is 
simpler  and  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalogue 
of  Kodaks  and  Brownies.  Ids  free . 

>  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


Some  farmers  continue  to  raise  wheat  at  little  or  no  profit 
because  a  stand  of  clover  can  be  secured  in  it  if  it  is  rightly 
fertilized.  No  crop  responds  better  to  POTASH  FERTILIZA¬ 
TION  than  clover.  For  wheat  to  be  seeded  to  clover  insist  on 
having  a  fertilizer  containing 

6  to  8  %  POTASH 

and  you  will  have  a  profitable  clover  crop,  as  well  as  a  better 
wheat  crop.  In  this  as  well  as  in  other  ways 

Potash  Pays 

SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE.  POTASH  SYNDICATE,  H.  A.  HUSTON  Mgr 
42  Broadway  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 

al  Factory 
Prices 


Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yoi 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices,  Positively  greates 
offer  ever  made.  ■ 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast” three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfullj 
low  prices  and  fre< 
samples.  Weselldireci 
to  you  and  save  you  a' 
in-between  dealer’ 
profit?-  Ask  for  Book 
No.!'-* 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  -Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THS  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO.. 

823-873  *’'ke  CiiwiiiiiMi.  0. 


iKCOTing  D00K 


FARM  WAGONS 
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any  running  gear. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


This  is  a  hard  and  trying  season  for 
many  farmers.  With  us  the  constant 
rains  made  it  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  crops  on  our  lower  land  clean.  Fifty 
miles  away  there  has  been  no  rain,  and 
crops  are  suffering  like  a  man  lost  on  the 
desert.  Prices  started  in  very  low.  though 
they  are  now  rising.  The  heat  has  de¬ 
pressed  and  worried  most  of  us ;  why,  I 
could  go  on  and  paint  a  picture  of  trouble 
that  would  win  a  prize  at  an  exhibition  of 
gloom.  I  meet  people  now  and  then  who 
seem  to  have  lost  thew  grip  on  hope.  Last 
week  we  had  something  about  the  phys¬ 
ical  effect  upon  the  body  when  we  permit 
fear,  anger,  disgust  and  worry  to  master 
us.  Various  glands  pour  their  secretions 
into  the  blood  and  actually  poison  the  sys¬ 
tem  unless  we  can  get  rid  of  this  poison 
through  work  or  the  emotion  of  joy  or 
hope  or  love  of  beauty,  which  seem  to  act 
as  an  antidote  for  the  meanness  of  worry 
or  fear.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 
about  it.  A  man  most  certainly  can  and 
does  “worry  himself  sick”  if  he  keeps  on 
brooding  over  his  afflictions.  The  mind 
may  really  affect  the  body  through  the 
glands.  Joy  and  hope  rebuild  ;  worry  and 
fear  destroy. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  thought  of  this  last  week  when  Hiram 
Chambers  sat  and  poured  out  his  dark 
tale  of  woe.  That  is  not  his  exact  name, 
but  it  will  answer,  for,  unhappily,  there 
are  as  many  Hirams  as  there  are  sands 
on  the  'beach,  and  a  season  like  this  one 
starts  them  up  into  activity.  You  should 
have  heard  this  man  declaim.  Here  is  part 
of  It : 

“I  am  the  most  afflicted  man  I  know  of. 
My  wife  is  down  sick  ;  three  men  to  feed 
and  women  demanding  wages  that  would 
suit  a  bank  president.  Just  look  at  that 
hay  !  It’s  been  out  in  the  rain  until  it’s 
as  black  as  your  shoe.  And  the  price  of 
milk  !  .  Look  at  it.  Here  I  am  compelled 
to  divide  up  with  a  lot  of  farmers  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of.  How  do  I  know 
whether  they  deserve  it  or  not?  Then 
that  rheumatism  in  my  shoulder  is  coming 
back.  1  know  it  will  lay  me  up.  That 
boy  of  mine  wants  to  go  off  riding  the 
country  every  night  after  milking,  when 
he  ought  to  be  sleeping  tip  for  another 
day.  My  girl  says  if  she  can’t  have  some 
pay  for  her  work  she’s  going  to  get  a  job 
in  town.  Look  at  those  potatoes,  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  blight.  Look  at  the 
weeds  in  that  corn.  There  are  more 
worms  in  the  apples  this  year  than  I 
ever  say  before.  No,  sir;  Job  had  very 
little  on  me,  except  his  boils.  I’m  the 
worst  afflicted  man  I  ever  saw.  I’ll  bet 
you  can’t  name  a  man  who  nas  it  worse 
than  I  have !” 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  it,  but  here 
was  a  strong  healthy  man  with  a  good 
home  and  a  good  family,  giving  vent  to 
his  emotions.  He  surely  was  gloomy 
enough.  He  had  worried  and  given  way 
to  fear  till  he  had  overworked  the  glands 
I  spoke  of  last  week  and  really  changed 
his  nature.  I  just  sat  and  looked  at  this 
big,  strong  man  and  wondered.  But  when 
he  offered  to  bet  me  that  I  could  not,  name 
a  man  with  a  greater  burden  or  affliction 
I  decided  to  take  his  wager. 

“But  I  can  tell  you  of  a  man  whose  ex¬ 
perience  will  make  your  troubles  seem 
like  boy’s  play  !” 

“You  can’t  do  it!  I’ll  challenge  >ou  to 
do  it.  When  you  get  through  I’ll  agree 
to  beat  it  out  of  my  own  troubles!” 

O,  Hiram  had  a  bad  dose.  It  had  been 
growing  upon  him  for  weeks.  He  had  ac¬ 
tually  come  to  the  point  where  he  believed 
his  own  tale  of  woe.  When  a  man  gets 
to  that  point  about  the  only  hope  for  him 
is  to  swallow  some  mental  dynamite  and 
let.  it  explode  inside  of  him.  So  I  told 
him  the  story  of  my  old  friend  ’Gene 
Wilson,  who  had  perhaps  the  hardest  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  ever  heard  of  in  common 
life.  It  is  quite  a  long  story,  but  I  will 
try  to  condense  it : 

•t* 

’Gene  Wilson  was  a  deaf  man.  His 
hearing  had  slowly  faded  away  and  left 
him  in  silence.  In  some  ways  that  is  the 
most  merciful  way  for  silence  to  steal 
upon  one,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fills 
the  mind  with  keen  regrets.  ’Gene  was  a 
farmer  with  wife  and  children.  He  went 
about  his  work  with  good  spirit  and  a 
fine  resignation  which  taught  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  without  great  complaint  what  the 
changing  seasons  left  at  his  door.  I  im¬ 
agine  this  resignation  and  calm  hope  is 
the  best  fertilizer  that  any  farmer  can 
ever  use  on  the  land.  ’Gene  could  not 
complain  at  the  way  the  farm  treated 
him — he  would  not  complain  anyway.  It 
happened  that  one  Autumn  he  sent  a  car¬ 
load  of  potatoes  to  New  York,  and  ho 
went  along  to  attend  to  their  sale.  And 
his  wife  and  baby  went  along,  too.  for  a 
little  outing  and  to  help  him  transact  his 
business.  You  see  these  deaf  men  need 
an  interpreter  whom  they  can  trust.  On 
the  second  day  of  his  visit,  ’Gene  under¬ 
took  to  cross  Broadway  at  42d  street. 
That  is  a  crowded  and  dangerous  place. 
The  policeman  on  duty  waved  ’Gene  back 
as  a  signal  not  to  come,  but  the  deaf  man 
was  a  little  confused  and  went  ahead.  A 
great  car  darting  by  on  some  hurried  er¬ 
rand  smashed  into  ’Gene  from  behind  and 
threw  him  headlong  to  fhe  ground.  Then 
all  went  black  around  him. 

***** 

An  accident  at  home,  on  the  farm, 


would  have  been  different.  Tender  hands 
would  have  carried  the  deaf  man  into  the 
house  and  from  every  nearby  farmhouse 
men  and  women  would  have  hurried  with 
help  and  neighborly  sympathy.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  city.  When  a  stranger  drops 
in  the  street  he  is  not  so  much  a  human 
being  as  a  “case.”  So  they  bundled  ’Gene 
into  an  ambulance,  much  as  they  would 
have  handled  a  piano  or  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture,  and  hurried  him  off  to  the  hospital. 
The  doctors  say  they  asked  questions  and 
talked  with  him,  but  ’Gene  never  an¬ 
swered.  How  could  he,  when  he  could 
not  hear  what  they  said,  and  while  his 
brain  was  confused  and  his  eyes  dimmed? 
So  they  put  him  down  as  an  idiot  or  a 
mildly  insane  man.  It  is  not  possible  for 
one  with  good  ears  to  realize  what  such  a 
situation  must  mean  to  a  deaf  man.  The 
doctors  dressed  the  wounds  on  his  head 
and  bandaged  them  so  as  to  cover  his 
eyes  entirely.  He  could  see  nothing. 
What  difference  would  it  make,  the  doc¬ 
tor's  agreed,  to  this  dazed  and  apparently 
idiotic  man,  whether  he  could  see  or  not! 
So  poor  ’Gene,  battered  and  stunned  and 
and  blinded,  lay  helplessly  on  that  hos¬ 
pital  bed,  while  the  nurses  searched 
through  his  pockets  for  some  papers  to 
show  his  identity. 

***** 

Then  suddenly  ’Gene’s  mind  cleared 
and  he  remembered  the  accident,  but  could 
not  place  himself.  There  he  lay  in  dark¬ 
ness,  he  knew  not  where,  with  that  fright¬ 


ful  pain  in  his  head  and  that  roaring  in 
his  ears.  He  shouted  and  called  out,  but, 
of  course,  not  knowing  of  his  affliction, 
the  nurses  could  not  make  him  under¬ 
stand.  An  awful  terror,  such  as  only  the 
deaf,  suddenly  plunged  into  darkness,  can 
ever  know,  fell  upon  him.  He  caught  at 
those  hateful  bandages  over  his  eyes  and 
tried  to  tear  them  away,  so  that  the 
blessed  light  might  reach  him  once  more. 
No  man,  even  those  who  are  hopelessly 
blind,  can  ever  know  what  light,  blessed 
light,  meant  to  poor  ’Gene  Wilson  at  that 
moment.  But  strong  hands  caught  his 
and  pulled  them  away  from  those  ban¬ 
dages.  They  strapped  his  hands  and 
arms  to  the  bed  so  that  they  could  not 
reach  his  head.  And  there  he  lay,  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  that  hated  darkness.  It  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  thing  about  the  deaf  that  at  such 
times  they  do  not  cry  or  scream  as  others 
might  do.  Their  affliction  has  taught  them 
a  sort  of  fatalism,  so  that  they  cannot 
weep  or  cry  out  and  thus  relieve  their 
feelings.  They  usually  endure  in  silence. 
Terror  snatches  at  the  very  soul,  and  un¬ 
less  they  be  of  strong  and  vital  character 
it  is  often  hard  to  decide  when  they  come 
up  close  to  the  border  line  of  insanity. 
Thus  it  was  with  ’Gene  Wilson.  Life  had 
given  him  a  rich  fund  of  philosophy  and 
faith,  but  as  he  lay  there  in  the  darkness, 
a  stranger  and  a  prisoner,  he  >tells  me 
that  he  went  to  the  very  edge  of  the  line. 
It  seemed  very  real.  Hateful,  loathsome 
shapes  seemed  to  take  him  by  the  arm  and 
lead  him  into  a  dim,  somber  country. 


They  reached  a  large  gateway  and  looked 
in  upon  a  gloomy  place.  It  was  peopled 
with  dark  shapes,  some  sad  visaged  and 
others  grinning  and  devilish.  And  ’Gene 
says  he  knew  that  he  was  standing  at  the 
gateway  of  insanity — with  one  foot  over 
the  line ! 

***** 

“But  what  kept  you  out?”  I  asked. 

“It  is  strange,”  he  said,  “but  pretty 
much  the  whole  of  my  life  seemed  to  flash 
before  me,  as  I  stood  there  struggling 
with  those  shapes  at  my  arm.  Some  sort 
of  thing  which  apparently  represented  my 
farm  and  the  money  I  had  saved  seemed 
to  come  and  offer  the  value  of  it  all.  But 
these  shapes  at  my  side  shook  their  heads 
anl  pushed  me  on.  Then  there  came  and 
stood  in  the  gateway  the  figure  of  a  little 
girl.  I  recognized  her  as  the  little  one  we 
took  into  our  family  to  bring  up  some 
years  before.  She  is  now  a  woman 
grown,  but  I  saw  her  there  distinctly, 
just  as  she  looked  when  she  first  came  to 
ns,  small  and  pallid  and  ragged.  She  held 
up  a  little  hand  and  the  shapes  fell  back 
before  us.” 

“I  suppose  all  this  seemed  very  real  to 
you  !” 

“It  did.  It  was  more  vivid  and  natural 
than  any  other  experience  of  my  life.  At 
the  sight  of  that  little  one  there  flashed 
into  my  mind  something  that  I  had  not 
recalled  for  years.  When  I  was  a  boy  my 
mother  taught  me  to  repeat  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm.  As  I  grew  to  be  a  man  it 


Why  every  Dairyman 
and  Stockman  should 
use  this  Non -Poisonous 
FLY  KILLER 


FLIES  are  dangerous 
and  expensive.  They 
carry  disease  and  they  fret 
and  worry  stock.  Animals 
pestered  with  flies  can’t  eat, 
work  or  rest  in  comfort. 
Cows  lose  weight  and  give 
less  milk  when  they  have  to 
expend  a  lot  of  time  and 
energy  fighting  flies.  Crude 
carbolic  acid  or  creosote  fly- 
chasers  have  been  practi¬ 
cally  the  only  available 
animal  sprays.  They  chase 
flies.  But  they  generally 
stain  and  mat  the  hair.  They 
often  cause  blisters.  They 
are  poisonous. 

Non- poisonous  and  non-irritat¬ 
ing  it  knocks  flies  dead 

Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and 
Insect  Destroyer  is  a  preparation 
of  clear,  non-poisonous,  non-irri¬ 
tating  insecticide  oils.  It  knocks 
dead  every  fly  that  it  hits.  It  can 
be  used  immediately  before  milk¬ 
ing  without  danger  of  tainting  the 
milk,  without  smothering  the 
milkers  or  making  cows  cough. 
It  keeps  cows  quiet  and  makes 
milking  quicker  and  easier.  It 


protected 


won’t  stain  the  white- 
est  cow,  mat  the  hair 
or  cause  blisters. 

Used  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  it  keeps!  cows 
from  flies  and  gnats — enables 
them  to  produce  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  more  milk.  Meat  and 
work  animals  that  are  sprayed 
with  Morgan’s  Sure  Death  stay 
in  good  condition  and  gain  flesh. 

One  Customer  W rites — 

“When  I  sent  for  ‘Sure  Death’  the 
flies  were  so  thick  I  dreaded  the 
milking  hour  and  I  confess  I  was 
somewhat  skeptical  in  regard  to 
your  claims,  but  the  first  trial 
proved  its  worth.  I  took  some  to 
our  local  milk  dealer  and  asked 
him  to  try  it  on  his  ten  cows.  He 
told  me  his  cement  floor  was  so 
thick  with  dead  flies  after  he 
sprayed  that  it  looked  as  though 
some  one  had  scattered  a  scoop 
full  of  buckwheat.” 

Buy  it  from  your  local  dealer 
More  than  a  thousand  feed  and 
grain  stores,  hardware  stores, 
drug  stores  and  general  stores  in 
New  York  state  alone  can  supply 
this  different  and  improved  spray. 
It  lias  been  used  with  entire  satis¬ 
faction  by  many  owners  of  pure 
breds  and  by  leading  dairymen 
for  years. 


Special 

Limited  Time  Offer 

In  territories  where  we  are 
not  as  yet  represented,  we 
will  send — all  transportation 
costs  paid  by  us — a  full 
gallon  and  a  first  class  hand 
spray  for  $2.25,  or  a  gallon 
without  the  hand  spray  for 
$1.50.  To  secure  a  fair  trial 
we  will  pay  the  extra  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping  costs. 

You  don’t  risk  a  'penny.  We 
sell  Morgan’s  Sure  Death 
Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer 
under  this  iron-clad  guaran¬ 
tee.  If  it  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  you  return 
the  can  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  without  fuss  or 
red  tape. 

You  are  the  judge.  Write 
for  a  gallon  today.  Please 
send  name  of  your  dealer. 


SURE  DEATH 

n_Y  M  |K»tCT  OtSTROVin 
f.S-....  H«m  C.uU  Fran  FI,  Fnu 


MoMaN  Chiumai  C ohi-oraTiON 


The  MORGAN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Executive  Offices 

39  Broadway  Room  400  New  York  City 


MORGAN’S  Sure  Death 

FLY  &  INSECT  DESTROYER 
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dropped  out  of  mind  entirely,  but  now, 
strapped  to  that  bed,  in  the  darkness  and 
silence,  on  the  border  line  of  insanity,  it 
suddenly  came  back  to  me  in  full  mem¬ 
ory.  And  there  I  lay,  repeating  it  over 
and  over  in  that  awful  darkness: 

“77(0  Lord  is  my  shepherd — I  shall  not 
want. 

He  muketh  me  to  He  down  in  green  pas¬ 
tures;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters. 

He  restoretli  my  soul;  he  leadeth  vie  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his 
name’s  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  J  will  fear  vo 
evil,  for  thou  are  with  me;  thy 
rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.” 

“I  presume  you  know  that  these  words 
came  back  to  you  out  of  the  subconscious 
mind,  as  such  things  do  under  excitement 
or  severe  emotion.” 

“I  do  not.  know  where  they  came  from, 
or  how  they  made  their  appearance.  I 
only  know  that  I  said  them  over  and  over 
as  I  lay  there,  until  a  great  peace  fell 
upon  me.  Those  hideous  shapes  faded 
away  and  that  figure  of  the  little  child 
seemed  to  lead  me  back  from  that  awful 
gateway.  I  lay  there  in  the  darkness  un¬ 
til  I  felt  a  new  hand  on  my  head  and 
some  little  hand  got  hold  of  my  finger. 
They  loosened  those  straps,  and  those 
hands  which  I  seemed  to  recognize  gently 
took  that  bandage  from  over  my  eyes. 
When  the  beautiful  light  blazed  in  upon 
me  it  was  just  as  I  knew  it  would  be — 
my  wife  had  taken  off  the  bandage,  and  it 
was  the  baby  clinging  to  my  finger!” 

#  %  ije  #  $ 

I  told  this  story  to  Hiram  Cl  ambers  as 
well  as  I  could.  He  sat  and  looked  at  me 
without  saying  a  word.  Then  he  looked 
off  from  the  hill  where  we  were  standing 
— off  over  the  beautiful  rolling  country — 
off  to  the  hills  where  the  sun  was  shining 
in  late  afternoon.  He  never  said  a  word 
and  never  offered  to  pay  his  bet.  but  he 
knew  he  had  lost,  and  as  we  walked  down 
the  hill  I  went  on  : 

“Hiram,  when  I  was  a  young  man  we 
used  to  sing  a  song  with  this  chorus: 

“  ‘Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by.  Jennie, 
Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by. 

Then  we  shall  stand  in  the  sunshine. 
Wait  till  tiie  clouds  roll  by.’ 

“I’m  no  singer,  and  I  never  had  a  girl 
named  Jennie,  but  it’s  a  good  song ;  bet¬ 
ter.  perhaps,  for  some  moods  and  occa¬ 
sions  than  the  ‘Doxology.’  Brace  up.  Hi¬ 
ram  !  The  next  time  you  think  y ou  have 
‘spots  on  your  liver’  sing  it. 

“  ‘Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by,  Jennie,’ 

“And  then  go  to  work  and  wait.” 

n.  V.  C. 


Propagating  Grapes  from  Layers 

Near  me  is  a  vineyard  where  the  sand 
and  dirt  has  washed  up  over  the  vines 
which  are  lying  on  the  ground.  They 
have  taken  root  and  look  like  nice  thrifty 
vines.  Would  these  be  all  right  if  taken 
up  and  transplanted  to  start  a  new  vine¬ 
yard,  and  should  they  be  started  or  set 
out  in  the  Spring  or  fall?  C.  E.  N. 

Alamo,  Mich. 

Vines  propagated  as  the  above  will 
produce  just  as  well  and  true  to  the 
variety  from  which  the  layers  arc  taken 
as  from  cuttings.  There  can  be  but  one 
exception  to  this,  namely,  the  layers  in 
the  event  that  the  desired  variety  had 
been  grafted  on  a  resistant  stock  might 
come  from  either  the  stock  or  scion,  but 
as  grafted  grape  plants  are  rare  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  such  is  the  case  here. 
If  the  plants  had  been  previously  grafted 
one  familiar  with  grape  varieties  should 
easily  select  the  desired  plants  from  the 
plants  coming  from  the  stock.  The  layers 
should  be  dug  in  the  Fall  after  the 
leaves  have  dropped  and  then  separated 
into  the  number  of  plants  as  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  number  of  joints  that  have 
sent  out  roots.  In  most  instances  there 
will  have  been  sufficient  root  development 
so  that  a  plant  can  be  obtained  from  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  a  scant  growth 
two  joints  or  nodes  should  comprise  the 
plants.  After  the  division  has  beeii  made 
they  may  be  bundled  and  heeled-in  in  a 
cool  cellar  in  sand  or  light  soil.  In  the 
Spring  they  are  ready  for  planting  out 
in  the  vineyard.  Fall  planting  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  with  layers.  r.  e.  gladwix. 


Shrubs  for  the  Seaside 

Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  a 
shrub  called  “tamarisk?”  We  have  a 
place  right  on  the  shore  in  the  sand,  and 
are  having  a  hard  time  to  get  things  to 
grow.  We  have  been  told  that  tamarisk 
is  one  of  the  things  that  would  do  well, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  it  grows  very 
tall,  if  it  would  be  good  for  a  wind-break 
or  make  a  hedge.  a.  m.  v. 

Keansburg,  N.  J. 

The  tamarisk  is  one  of  the  best  sub-' 
jects  for  seaside  planting.  It  has  a 
graceful,  feathery  growth,  with  tiny 
leaves  rather  like  a  juniper,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  pink  flowers  in  spikes.  It  is  decid¬ 
uous.  dropping  its  leaves  in  Winter.  The 
Chinese  tamarisk,  Tamarix  Chineusis, 
flowers  in  September,  the  African  variety. 
T.  Afrieana,  in  May.  Both  grow  from  5 
to  S  feet  tall,  and  are  admirable  for 
hedges  and  wind-breaks.  They  grow  in 
sea  sand,  where  nothing  else  succeeds, 
and  you  could  not  do  better  than  plant 
tamarisks  in  the  most  exposed  situation. 


The  common  privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare) 
also  does  well  near  the  sea.  and  if  left 
to  attain  full  growth  will  protect  other 
plants  from  the  salt  winds  and  spray. 
Other  shrubs  that  do  well  near  the  sea 
are  the  groundsel  tree,  Baccliaris  hali- 
mifolia,  which  is  very  ornamental  when 
covered  with  fluffy  seed  vessels  in  Au¬ 
tumn:  the  'Carolina  bayberry,  Myrica 
Carolinense,  and  the  dwarf  sumach, 
Rhus  copallina,  which  turns  a  brilliant 
red  in  Autumn.  If  you  can  get  a  wind¬ 
break  of  shrubs,  you  will  be  able  to  start 
other  planting.  The  brilliant  little  Por- 
tulaca,  clinging  close  to  the  sand,  will 
give  you  a  show  very  quickly,  and  you 
can  also  plant  orange  milkweed,  prickly 
pear  and  perennial  pea.  In  some  placds 
right  along  the  shore  the  native  beach 
plum  is  very  useful,  and  is  a  sheet  of 
white  when  in  bloom,  but  the  tamarisk 
is  our  first  choice. 


Cooling  Off  in  Florida 

A  limited  number  of  Northern  people  j 
have  any  true  idea  of  what  the  Summer  j 
season  down  here  is  like,  even  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  come  to  spend  a  few  weeks  or 
months  of  Winter  included.  Should  it 
happen  to  warm  up  a  bit  before  they  go  j 
home  they  conclude  that  the  months  to  | 
come  are  “just  too  hot  to  live.”  Not  so, 
for  situated  as  we  are,  with  big  bodies  of 
salt  water  to  east  and  west,  we  get  the 
most  pleasant  breezes  day  after  day.  It 
is  hot  in  the  sun  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  from  11  a.  m.  till  4  p.  m.,  should  the 
mercury  climb  into  the  nineties,  but  so 
it  is  in  Portland,  Me.,  or  Minneapolis, 
but  the  old  settler  “lays  off”  during  these 
hours,  finding  real  comfort  anywhere  in 
the  shade.  Best  of  all,  the  nights  are  uni¬ 
formly  cool.  During  the  two  years  we 
have  spent  in  Florida  a  thin  blanket  has 
been  needed  at  the  hottest  season.  One 
wakes  up  refreshed  and  willing  to  turn 
out.  at  daylight. 

'It  is  true  that  the  birds  get  down  to 
business ;  among  the  feathered  chorus  the 
.  mocking  bird  is  easily  the  Melba  or 
Caruso,  varying  his  trills  and  twitter  with 
“Get  up,  get  up,  do,  do,  do,”  which  he 
caught  from  the  red  bird,  that  was  chief 
singer  through  the  few  months  in  Winter, 
when  Mr.  Mocking  Bird  l’ested  and  sang 
not.  Pitch  in,  get  a  couple  of  hours  good 
work  before  breakfast;  by  the  time  that 
is  eaten,  with  a  relish,  the  “day  breeze” 
has  sprung  up  from  ocean  and  gulf.  There 
are  very  few  days  that  I  perspire  half  as 
much  at  the  hardest  work  as  was  the 
case  “up  North” ;  a  two-hour  nooning, 
some  light  work  in  the  “shop”  or  at  the 
woodpile  in  the  shade,  and  then  the  field 
again  until  0 :30. 

The  soil  works  easily ;  one  horse  or 
mule  will  answer  for  the  small  farms  that 
are  the  rule.  There  is  no  time  that  the 
ground  is  too  wet,  or  too  hard  to  work  to 
good  advantage.  Work  goes  on  each 
month  out  of  the  twelve,  so  there  is  no 
time  lost.  We  get  three  crops  growing  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  field.  Corn  for 
the  horse,  peanuts  in  the  middle  of  the 
rows  that  are  7  ft.  apart,  for  the  peas 
and  cow  peas  close  to  the  row,  after  last 
cultivation  to  plow  under  for  soil  im¬ 
provement. 

Right  now  (July  1)  we  are  enjoying 
our  best  watermelons;  a  big  “Irish  Grey” 
or  “Halbert’s  Honey,”  30  to  40  lbs.  in 
weight,  ripe  to  the  core,  is  good  eating. 
The  blackberries  lasted  from  April  30  to 
•Time  19,  the  peaches  about  four  weeks. 
Figs  are  ripe,  guava  bushes  hanging  to 
the  ground  with  weight  of  fruit,  while  the 
orange  trees  speak  promise  of  a  golden 
crop,  lasting  from  November  to  April. 
We  sometimes  envy  the  Hope  Farm  man 
as  he  writes  of  his  apples,  that  we  know 
are  so  enjoyable,  but  be  usually  connects 
them  with  “Winter  blasts”  and  the  “fire¬ 
place,”  and  we  say  to  ourselves,  “Never 
again.”  The  writer  and  his  family  lived 
for  years  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
Orange  and  Bucks  counties.  We  all  agree 
that  there  is  more  comfort  and  enjoyment 
in  the  “good  old  Summer  time”  right 
here  in  Pasco  County  than  we  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  before.  b.  m  .  G. 


Where  Irrigation  Paid 

Will  you  give  me  space  for  a  few  lines 
on  the  experience  I  had  with  strawber¬ 
ries?  We  had  dry  weather  for  weeks  and 
weeks,  and  no  rain  in  sight  until  the  ber¬ 
ries  began  'to  ripen.  Seeing  I  was  about 
to  lose  the  crop  of  berries,  a  neighbor 
offered  to  bring  his  sprayer  pump  and 
water  them.  The  berries  were  on  the 
east  shore  of  Seneca  Bake.  We  placed 
the  pump  close  to  the  lake.  The  roadway 
was  between  the  patch  and  the  lake.  We 
had  to  lay  pipes  and  with  hose  attached 
we  watered  the  berries  every  evening  for 
a  while,  then  we  skipped  one  or  two 
nights,  but,  counting  the  hours,  we  wa¬ 
tered  them  12  hours  in  all,  and  we  found 
the  results  were  worth  the  effort.  I  had 
five  rows.  Four  were  105  ft.  long  and  one 
row  117  ft.  I  sold  from  these  five  rows 
992  quarts.  Before  my  neighbor  offered 
to  bring  his  pump  I  was  advised  to  draw 
water  with  a  team,  so  I  started  to  fill 
three  50-gal.  casks,  and  drew  22  casks, 
but  the  cracks  in  the  ground  were  so  large 
one  could  not  see  where  the  water  was 
put.  The  sprayer  pump  did  the  work 
with  less  labor,  with  better  results.  This 
may  help  someone  else.  F.  a.  ir. 

New  York. 


Young  Patrick  (kidding  red-haired 
girl)  :  “Say.  Susie,  don’t  come  too  close 
to  me :  I  might  catch  fire.”  Sue :  “Don’t 
worry,  Paddy :  green  things  don’t  burn 
easily.” — Houston  Post. 


Mental  butterflying  at  2  a.  m 
A  great  indoor  sport  for 
thoughtless  people 


One  of  the  surest  ways 
to  become  physically  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  your  best 
work  is  to  get  only  snat¬ 
ches  of  sleep — broken  by 
disturbing  dreams. 

If  your  sleep  is  being 
disturbed  by  drinking 
tea  or  coffee,  you  may  be 
sowing  the  seeds  of  a 
nervous  breakdown. 

Do  not  wait  until  your 
nerves  are  affected  by  the 
drugs,  thein  and  caffeine, 
in  tea  or  coffee.  Protect 
your  strength,  vitalityand 
endurance. 

Have  sound,  restful 
sleep,  and  wake  refreshed 
and  fit  for  any  task. 

Postum,  the  delicious 
cereal  beverage,  with  its 
golden-brown  richness 
and  coffee-like  taste,  will 


let  Nature  restore  your 
coffee-irritated  nerves, 
and  bring  you  sound,  re¬ 
freshing  sleep. 

Postum  is  wholesome 
and  acts  in  a  normal  way. 
It  possesses  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  hot  drink,  with¬ 
out  the  ill  effects  of  tea 
or  coffee. 

Drink  Postum  for  a 
week  or  two.  See  what 
a  difference  it  will  make 
in  you! 

“There’s  a  Reason.” 

Postum  comes  in  two 
forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by 
the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of 
larger  bulk,  for  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  the  drink  while  the 
meal  is  being  prepared)  made 
by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 

At  all  grocers. 


SUCCESS 

BUILT  ON 


Farm -Success  rests 
squarely  upon  rich, 
productive  soil.  Most 
land  needs  lime  to  keep  it  sweet 
and  fertile.  When  you  lime — spread 
Solvay— guaranteed  high  test  95%  cai 
ates— non-caustic,  furnace  dried,  ground  fine 
to  spread  easily  and  bring  results  first  harve 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 
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sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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Yorkf.r  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


When  it  comes  to  downright  gambling  it  is  hard  to 
pick  a  greater  gambler  than  the  farmer.  lie  gambles 
on  the  weather.  lie  gambles  on  the  rain.  He  gambles 
on  his  help,  and  unless  he  is  raising  cotton  or  wheat  or 
something  that  he  can  protect  himself  by  selling  futures, 
he  gambles  on  the  price ;  but  the  man  who  sticks  per¬ 
sistently  to  it,  using  his  brain  as  in  any  other  business, 
is  not  only  the  successful,  locally  respected  citizen,  but 
one  of  that  class  that  has  formed  absolutely  the  back¬ 
bone  of  this  great  country.  k.  m.  t. 

AND  the  gambling  is  forced  upon  him.  He  does 
not  engage  in  it  from  choice.  He  takes  more 
chances  in  his  work  than  any  other  citizen,  and  has 
least  chance  to  make  good  when  frost  or  fire  or 
blight  or  drought  or  business  depression  hits  him. 
Most  of  the  business  gambling  is  done  in  the  pro¬ 
ducts  which  the  farmer  raises,  and  after  they  have 
left  his  hands.  It  is  then  largely  a  case  of  one 
human  brain  against  another,  but  with  the  farmer’s 
business,  man  is  pitted  against  the  elements  of 
nature,  over  which  no  human  being  has  control. 

* 

An  auto  party  went  into  a  man’s  field  near  here  pick¬ 
ing  blueberries.  I  don’t  know  how  many  they  picked, 
but  when  they  got  back  to  the  machine  the  farmer  was 
there  and  took  all  the  berries.  It  was  a  case  of  berries 
or  license.  Some  wise  farmer!  roy g.  sm alley. 

WE  are  -picking  up  information  about  the  best 
way  to  ring  these  auto  hogs.  That  was  a 
good  performance.  The  usual  hog  does  no  work 
unless  he  is  put  out  to  root  for  a  living.  Then  we 
have  known  them  to  clean  a  field  of  white  grubs. 
This  idea  of  turning  them  into  pickers  has  merit, 
but  it  takes  a  farmer  of  some  size  as  well  as  some 
wisdom  to  handle  them  in  that  way. 

* 

You  have  been  making  some  remarkable  statements 
about  milk  recently.  Are  they  true?  What  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  this  talk?  J.  P.  K. 

THEY  are  all  true  and.  to  quote  a  famous  char¬ 
acter  in  history,  “the  half  has  not  been  told.” 
Milk  comes  nearer  to  being  the  perfect  food,  the  per¬ 
fect  medicine  and  the  perfect  farm  product  than  any 
other  form  of  nutriment  yet  discovered.  It  is  some¬ 
what  lacking  in  iron,  but  aside  from  that  it  con¬ 
tains  in  abundance  every  element  of  food  needed  to 
nourish  the  human  body.  It  is  bone  builder  and 
body  producer.  In  addition  it  contains,  as  no  other 
food  does,  the  vitamines  so  necessary  -to  growth  and 
health.  And  the  liquid  form  of  milk  makes  it  the 
best  protective  food,  for  a  glass  or  two  taken  with 
our  meals  provides  a  balance  to  the  human  ration, 

•  easily  taken  and  promptly  assimilated.  There  is  no 
other  food  which  can  so  readily  and  easily  correct 
the  mistakes  of  human  diet.  The  “object  of  all  this 
talk”  is  to  try  to  make  people  understand  that  in 
plain,  pure  milk,  they  have  a  liquid  which  comes 
nearer  to  being  the  fabled  “elixir  of  life”  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  this  world.  These  may  be  considered 
strong  statements,  but  they  are  true.  There  are 
more  than  a  million  people  in  this  country  now  half 
sick  with  “nervousness,”  rheumatism,  indigestion, 
and  ail  the  rest,  who  could  and  would  he  cured  by 
following  out  the  milk  diet  described  in  the  last 
issue.  Their  ills  would  fade  away — dissolved  in 
milk.  And  here  is  another  tiling:  in  the  economy 
of  farm  production,  dairying  fills  a  place  which  no 
other  industry  can  quite  fit  into.  It  is  a  business 
for  rougher  land,  where  pastures  pay  better  than 
cultivated  fields.  Dairying  restores  the  soil  or  holds 
it  in  good  condition.  It  is  a  builder  of  soil.  It  peo¬ 
ples  the  hills  and  back  country,  spreads  civilization 
and  enables  those  who  live  back  among  the  hills  to 
maintain  their  homes.  Dairying  is  thus  one  of  the 
foundation  industries  of  the  nation,  if  not  the  most 
important.  Any  increase  in  the  demand  for  milk 
will  increase  the  income  on  the  dairy  farms,  and 
there  is  no  industry  in  the  country  in  which  an  in¬ 
creased  income  wrould  be  more  deserving  or  more 


wisely  spent.  These  are  the  reasons  why  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  tel!  the  good  qualities  of  milk.  We  want  the 
public  to  double  its  consumption,  both  for  the  health 
of  the  people  and  the  health  of  the  dairy  industry. 

* 

I  want  hand  knitting  yarn,  made  of  soft  long  fibers  of 
virgin  wool,  suitable  for  socks.  Can  you  furnish  me 
with  the  address  of  any  maker  or  distributor  of  such 
yarn?  I  can  knit  about  000  lbs.  a  year;  not  enough  to 
help  the  wool  growers  very  much,  'but.  it  will  be  a  pull 
in  the  right  direction  if  T  can  get  high-grade  yarn. 
Several  years  ago  I  offered  socks  to  a  merchant.  He 
wanted  them  at  first ;  then  on  second  thought  he  refused 
because  they  would  spoil  the  sale  of  some  he  had  just 
bought  that  were  very  poor  in  quality,  but,  with  noth¬ 
ing  better  to  compare  them  with  he  could  get  a  price 
far  in  excess  of  their  worth.  I  prefer  to  knit  good 
articles,  so  I  appeal  to  you  for  help  in  securing  good 
material.  MARY  L.  cnuRCH. 

Pennsylvania. 

T  is  true  that  (100  lbs.  of  yarn  to  one  knitter  may 
not  seem  large,  but  there  must  be  at  least  10,000,- 
000  knitters  in  the  country,  all  of  them  exasperated 
at  the  “hold-up”  in  prices.  Let.  them  have  some  of 
that  cheap  wool  at  a  fair  price.  That  action  of  the 
storekeeper  is  typical  of  many.  The  remedy  is  more 
direct  dealing  between  the  knitters  and  the  weavers. 
That  has  got  to  come  some  day.  All  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  or  other  organizations  have  to  do  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  yarn  and  let  people  know  they  have  it. 

* 

T  does  us  a  world  of  good  to  hear  from  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Berrang,  the  ox-express  passenger. 
Bead  his  letter  on  the  next  page.  lie  is  on  his  way 
to  California.  If  it  requires  seven  months  to  travel 
from  Connecticut  to  Washington,  how  long  will  it 
take  to  reach  the  coast?  It  may  be  four  years,  and 
it  may  he  forever,  but  what  difference  does  it  make 
to  this  worthy  couple?  They  are  having,  literally, 
the  time  of  their  lives,  and  R.  N.-Y.  readers  all 
along  the  way  line  up  to  see  them  pass.  One  man 
who  read  this  letter  remarked :  “Well,  he  must  he 
on  remarkably  fine  terms  with  his  wife!”  What  do 
you  think  about  it?  Could  you  and  your  wife  travel 
off  behind  an  ox  team  in  this  way  and  live  together 
in  happy  contentment?  The  chances  are  that  it 
would  give  both  of  you  a  hard  test. 

* 

UR  reports  show  that  in  most  localities  through¬ 
out  the  wheat  growing  section  of  New  York 
State  millers  and  dealers  are  paying  $1  a  bushel  for 
wheat.  Bread  flour  usually  sells  at  those  places  for 
about  $1.40  for  25  lbs.  Thus  a  farmer  must  give 
80  lbs.  of  wheat  for  25  lbs.  of  flour.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  certain  amount  of  hard  Spring  wheat  must  he 
mixed  with  the  softer  Eastern  wheat  to  make  supe¬ 
rior  flour,  but  even  so,  the  margin  between  the 
wheat  and  the  flour  is  too  great.  Many  of  these 
wheat  farmers  must  have  money  with  which  to  pay 
their  help,  and  they  are  selling  wheat  for  what  it 
will  bring.  Many  of  us  would  be  better  off  in  pocket 
and  in  health  if  we  would  go  back  to  war  bread  and 
use  more  entire  wheat  flour.  That  would  take  care 
of  our  flour  troubles.  By  the  way,  have  you  noticed 
that  most  of  the  farm  help  now  demand  as  prompt 
payment  of  cash  wages  as  they  could  get  in  a  town 
job? 

* 

E  hope  you  will  attend  every  picnic  or  farm 
gathering  that  you  cau  reach  this  Summer. 
There  will  be  many  of  them  now  that  harvest  is 
over  and  before  silo  filling  starts.  The  general 
proposition  of  getting -together  is  a  good  one.  You 
meet  old  friends  and  make  new  ones.  It  always 
does  us  good  to  talk  tilings  over.  That  enlarges  life, 
widens  the  point  of  view  and  gives  us  all  something 
new  to  think  about.  The  human  mind  needs  to  he 
expanded  now  and  then.  And,  in  another  way,  it 
pays  to  make  these  public  meetings  as  large  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is,  or  ought  to  he,  a  land  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  a  good-sized 
crowd  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  popularity  and 
power.  When  a  big,  interested  crowd  can  be  assem¬ 
bled  with  the  understanding  that  it  represents  farm¬ 
ing.  we  help  our  business.  It  gives  us  a  better 
standing  than  would  be  the  case  if  only  a  handful 
of  people  turned  out.  Come  out  and  help  make  the 
crowd. 

* 

OW  comes  the  old  question  about  weeds  in  the 
eornficld.  Is  it  safe  to  cut  them  into  the  silo? 
Of  course  no  one  should  ever  let  a  weed  grow  in  the 
corn,  but  if  all  the  farmers  who  have  them  there 
were  to  he  put  in  jail  there  would  not  be  enough 
free  men  to  stand  on  guard.  In  some  places  the 
weeds  are  bad  this  year,  and  inexperienced  farmers 
are  afraid  of  them.  We  should  go  ahead  and  cut 
them  right  in  with  the  corn  in  case  they  cannot  be 
cleaned  out.  Some  of  these  weeds  rank  well  in  food 
value.  Some  of  them  really  have  a  slight  medicinal 
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value.  Others  flavor  the  silage,  much  as  fine  herbs 
are  used  to  flavor  soup  or  hash.  The  weed  seeds  are 
most  likely  to  be  killed  in  the  silo.  Go  ahead  and 
cut  them  with  the  corn!  The  plan  of  using  ground 
phosphate  rock  in  the  silo  seems  to  be  gaining.  It 
can  do  no  harm  and  there  is  no  loss.  Probably  the 
phosphate,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  made  available  by  the 
acids  in  the  silo.  At  any  rate  the  manure  will  he 
made  richer.  Another  problem  which  comes  up  each 
year  is  whether  it  pays  to  put  salt  or  lime  or  char¬ 
coal  into  the  silo.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nothing 
will  be  gained  by  such  practice.  We  would  not  do 
it.  The  plan  of  cutting  sunflowers  in  with  the  corn 
seems  to  be  gaining.  We  have  some  unfavorable 
reports,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  practice  is  gaining. 
As  for  Soy  beans,  we  think  it  will  pay  better  to  cut 
and  cure  them  separately  as  hay.  rather  than  to  mix 
them  with  the  corn  in  the  silo.  Silage  of  clean  corn¬ 
stalks  is  best — with  the  protein  added  iu  grain, 
clover,  Alfalfa  or  bean  vines. 

* 

IIE  National  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  Fordney  tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two 
to  one.  Oil  and  hides  were  finally  left  on  the  free 
list.  There  was  a  close  vote  on  the  hide  tariff,  but 
the  conviction  seemed  to  be  that  the  big  packers 
have  nearly  a  monopoly  in  handling  hides  and  that 
a  tariff  would  prevent  independent  tanners  from 
securing  enough  for  their  use.  The  tariff  bill  now 
goes  to  the  Senate.  We  think  it  will  be  changed 
considerably  before  its  final  passage,  and  delayed. 
There  is  a  demand  from  many  that  the  tariff  bill  he 
laid  aside  until  a  new  tax  hill  is  put  through.  The 
new  tariff  Is  expected  to  add  about  $250,000,000  in 
revenue,  and  there  will  be  some  cuts  in  expenses. 
The  income  taxes  will  he  revised  to  some  extent. 
There  seems  to  he  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
sales  tax :  that  is,  a  uniform  tax  on  all  gross  sales. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  advanced  for  this  is 
the  fact  that  it  would  he  the  easiest  tax  to  collect. 
At  present  every  man  feels  that  he  is  being  taxed  to 
death.  Under  our  present  income  tax  there  is  too 
much  evasion. 

* 

IIE  daily  newspapers  are  printing  sad  stories  of 
destitution  and  disease  among  tenant  farmers 
of  the  South.  The  low  price  of  cotton  and  the  loss 
of  the  cotton  market  have  fallen  like  ruinous  blows 
upon  the  smaller  tenant  farmers.  They  are  heavily 
in  debt,  and  merchants  or  banks  cannot  extend 
credit  on  this  year’s  cotton  crop.  These  people  are 
usually  improvident,  and  while  they  may  have 
enough  to  eat,  their  food  is  often  so  poorly  balanced 
that  they  are  undernourished  and  ill.  It  is  said  that 
10.000  or  more  of  them  will  die  of  pellagra  this 
year.  That  is  a  disease  of  malnutrition  resulting 
from  a  diet  which  contains  few  if  any  vitamines  or 
mineral  salts.  When  we  think  of  thousands  of 
farmers  living  day  after  day  on  salt  pork,  corn  bread 
and  molasses,  with  acres  of  idle  land  around  them — 
well,  we  wonder — those  of  us  who  get  80  per  cent  of 
our  living  from  the  garden,  the  hens  and  the  cow! 
We  doubt  if  the  situation  is  as  bad  as  the  news¬ 
papers  try  to  make  it.  but  it  is  bad  enough.  We 
shall  have  our  own  reports  from  the  South  soon. 
The  financial  situation  in  parts  of  the  Southern 
States  could  not  he  worse  than  it  is  today — particu¬ 
larly  in  the  one-crop  section,  where  cotton  is  the 
only  cash  product.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
more  favored  sections  must  see  that  human  life  is 
preserved  and  human  miseries  relieved.  It  is  a 
curious  thought,  however,  that  farmers,  with  an 
abundance  of  idle  land,  should  be  dying  of  mal¬ 
nutrition  when  milk,  eggs  and  leafy  vegetables  would 
keep  them  in  the  best  of  health. 


Brevities 

I)o  you  live  to  cat  or  eat  to  live? 

Mr.  Grin  da  way  never  quits  work,  so  work  grows 
to  him. 

A  definition  of  the  word  “hunch”  is  “a  strong  intui¬ 
tive  feeling  that  something  will  happen.” 

After  another  season  with  dusting  for  the  apple 
worm  we  call  the  results  fully  equal  to  those  w’ith 
liquid. 

Speaking  of  comparative  season  of  ripening,  we  be¬ 
gan  selling  Wealthy  apples  of  good  size  July  20.  That 
is  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

Most  of  us  who  raise  potatoes  know  three  diseases  by 
sight — blight,  scab  and  rot.  That  is  about  all  we  know 
of  it.  and  we  lose  our  crop  or  part  of  it  from  leaf  dis¬ 
eases  which  we  never  recognize. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  reports  that  Alfalfa 
seed  is  being  imported  from  Europe,  shipped  West  and 
then  back  East  again  as  Western  seed.  Better  pay  the 
extra  price  for  native  seed. 

We  think  the  barn  is  no  place  for  the  automobile  or 
truck.  They  should  be  kept  in  some  outside  place,  even 
if  not  dignified  by  the  nam»  of  garage.  Oily  rags  and 
gasoline  have  no  place  near  hay  or  straw. 
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A  New  York  Milk  Expert  Out  West 

We  enclose  a  clipping  from  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
Some  “nut”  from  New  York  City,  named  North,  came 
here,  hired  by  the  city  at  $2,000  per  week,  to  look  over 
the  milk  situation.  Of  course  he  gave  his  O.  K.  to  the 
milk  trust  that  handles  the  milk  in  Kansas  City.  They 
pay  farmers  from  12  to  18  cents  per  gallon  for  raw 
milk,  and  retail  the  same  milk  at  16  cents  per  quart. 
Then,  to  cap  the  climax,  the  said  North  milked  a  cow  in 
the  lobby  of  one  of  the  big  hotels.  Of  course  that  makes 
him  a  milk  expert.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr. 
North?  lie  is  supposed  to  come  from  New  York  City 
or  thereabouts.  H.  H. 

Missouri. 

Yes,  we  know  Dr.  North,  and  he  qualifies  for  an 
expert  all  right.  Some  years  back  he  started  a  milk 
farm  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  a  couple  of  philan¬ 
thropic  high-class  millionaires,  and  the  reason  they 
did  not  die  poor  was  that  they  quit  and  left  the  farm 
and  equipment  to  Dr.  North.  It  lasted  him.  we  be¬ 
lieve.  less  than  six  months.  Then  Dr.  North  con¬ 
ducted  a  milk  investigation  during  the  city  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Mayor  Mitcliel.  to  the  amusement  of  the 
public  and  the  edification  of  the  city  milk  trust.  The 
milk  dealers  are  usually  a  source  of  revenue  to  Dr. 
North,  and  he  is  always  an  asset  to  them.  From  the 
clipping  referred  to  we  judge  the  Missourians  got  his 
measure  quickly.  Here  is  an  item  : 

This  expert  was  supposed  to  come  here  with  an  open 
mind,  lie  was  contracted  for,  this  man  North,  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $2,000  a  week,  for  eight  weeks,  or  $16,000.  How 
long  had  he  been  here  before  it  became  apparent  that 
he  was  not  “impartial.”  even  in  the  slightest  degree? 
How  long  before  his  utterances  branded  him  as  a  propa¬ 
gandist  for  the  dairy  companies’  product? 


Another  Leg  of  Mutton 

On  page  955  'I  read  about  Hugh  Smith’s  sheep,  lambs 
and  prices.  On  July  19  we  had  for  dinner  a  leg  of 
lamb;  paid  $1.75  for  it.  It  was  Western  meat — what 
is  called  here  “Chicago  dressed.”  That  lamb’s  leg  bone 
was  so  tough  that  when  I  tried  to  crack  it  (after  tak¬ 
ing  meat  off)  to  make  broth,  I  had  to  take  a  stone 
mason’s  ^-lb.  hammer.  I  am  no  featherweight,  either. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Smith’s  sheep  had  got  to  be  a  lamb  by  the 
time  it  got  here.  H.  e.  t. 

The  retail  prices  for  meats  are  shocking,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  what  the  farmer  receives.  There  seems 
to  be  no  restraint  whatever.  The  former  attempt 
at  a  law  to  prevent  profiteering  was  a  failure.  It 
was  declared  “unconstitutional,”  and  the  lawyers  in 
Congress  must  have  known  before  they  passed  it 
that  the  courts  would  not  uphold  it  Nothing  has 
been  done  since  then  to  protect  the  public  from 
these  food  pirates.  As  for  mixing  mutton  with  lamb, 
that  seems  to  be  as  easy  as  mixing  labels.  We  used 
to  know  a  man  who  had  a  standard  joke  whenever 
he  carved.  He  used  to  say.  “Will  you  have  ram, 
lamb,  sheep  or  mutton?” — and  he  could  usually  cut 
either  from  the  same  leg. 


A  Letter  from  the  Ox  Express 

Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  our  story  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrang  of  Connecticut.  They  started 
to  cross  the  country,  to  the  Pacific  coast,  with  an 
ox  team.  It  is  evidently  a  slow  journey,  but  this 
worthy  couple  do  not  care  for  that.  They  are  having 
a  chance  to  “see  the  country” !  We  know  our  readers 
will  enjoy  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Berrang: 

So  many  people  who  are  readers  of  The  R.  N.-YL 
have  been  on  the  lookout  for  the  caravan,  guessiug  on 
the  route  we  would  take  from  Connecticut  to  California, 
and  when  they  really  see  us  passing  their  doors  they 
lose  interest  ih  everything  else  for  the  moment;  there¬ 
fore  it  may  be  of  interest  to  other  readers  who  have 
not  the  good  luck  to  see  us  personally  to  write  some  of 
the  high  and  low  lights  of  the  trip,  so  far  as  we  have 
gone.  We  are  now  at  Washington,  I).  C„  arriving  in 
the  District  limits  about  7  p.  m.,  then  moved  on.  until 
about  dark.  We  located  an  open  grove  on  Florida  ave¬ 
nue  where  we  pitched  camp,  June  13.  Not  being  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  location,  as  there  was  no  grazing  for  the 
oxen,  we  moved  away  early  the  next  morning,  and 
located  at  Camp  Meigs,  one  of  the  dismantled  war 
camps,  where  there  was  plenty  of  grass,  plenty  of 
room,  shade  trees  and  other  conveniences,  and  as  the 
thermometer  hovered  around  the  90-degree  mark  daily 
for  18  days,  we  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  let  the 
oxen  rest  while  some  repairs  were  made;  repainting  the 
house-wagon,  also  adding  screens  to  keep  out  the  pesky 
mosquitoes,  etc.  So  far  the  trip  has  been  one  grand 
picnic.  The  Winter,  as  everyone  knows,  was  not  severe. 
There  were  but  six  nights  we  felt  it  cold  enough  to 
keep  one  burner  of  the  oil  stove  going.  We  were  tied 
up  one  week  in  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  by  the  only  snow  we 
encountered,  February  20.  On  March  2  we  left  for 
Jersey  City,  March  10  we  moved  to  Newark,  March  28 
we  moved  to  Elizabeth.  Here  two  of  the  creatures 
became  sick — indigestion.  April  4  we  moved  to  Cran¬ 
ford,  N.  ,T. ;  April  5  moved  to  Rahway,  N.  J.  Here 
the  oxen  were  frightened  and  ran  away  a  half  block, 
doing  some  damage  to  bicycles  lying  in  the  gutters. 
April  0  we  moved  to  Metuchen ;  on  the  15th  we  left 
New  Brunswick;  here  we  did  considerable  maneuvering 
to  have  shoes  put  on  the  oxen  ;  by  a  little  strategy  we 
got  it  done.  Then  we  moved  off  to  Princeton,  then 
1  renton,  N.  J.  This  is  the  town  where  street  signs 
noint  backwards.  There  the  police  would  like  to  have 
us  believe  cattle  were  not  permissible  on  their  “cow 
oath”  streets — only  automobiles,  it  is  presumed.  If 
l’renton  is  the  heart  of  New  Jersey,  I  wonder  where  the 
brains  are? 

By  May  2  we  reached  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Here  the 
police  were  all  good  fellows,  truly  showing  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love.  When  we  left  they  would  have  given 
'is  the  statue  Of  William  Penn  if  we  could  cart  it  along. 


May  15  we  moved  on  to  Chester.  One  night  we 
camped  a  few  miles  from  a  powder  mill  which  blew  up 
about  11  p.  m.  Now  we  got  into  the  rolling  country 
of  Delaware;  up  one  hill,  down  the  other.  Wilmington 
is  surely  a  city  of  ups  and  downs;  don’t  know  if  more 
downs  than  ups..  Anyway,  we  camped  a  few  days  at 
Shellpot  Park,  a  veritable  Paradise.  A  big  field  of 
grass  for  the  cattle,  creek  running  through  the  grounds, 
plenty  of  shade  trees,  amusements,  etc.  Decoration  Day 
we  crossed  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Havre  de  Grace. 
Here  we  passed  President  Harding,  who  made  mention 
of  seeing  us  in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  June  8  we  went 
through  Baltimore,  and  then  on  to  Washington. 

J.  C.  BERRANG. 


Value  of  American  Farm  Property 

The  latest  census  returns  show  the  following  com¬ 
parative  value  of  farm  property  in  this  country : 


January  1.  1920  April  15,  1910 


All  farm  property . 

Land  and  buildings  (re¬ 
vised)  . 

Land  alone  . 

Buildings  . 

Implements  and  machin¬ 
ery  . 

Live  stock  . 

Average  value  per  farm  : 
All  farm  property. .  .  . 
Land  and  buildings.. 

Land  alone  . 

Buildings  . 

Implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery  . 

Live  stock  . 


$77,925,989,073  $40,991,449,090 


66,334.309,556 
54 .90.3.453.925 
11,430.855.631 

3,595,31 7.021 
7.996,362.496 

12,085 

10.287 

8.514 

1.773 

558 

1,240 


34.801.125,697 
28,475,674.169  • 
6,325,451,528 

1.265,149,783 

4,925,173,610 

6.444 

5.471 

4.476 

994 

199 

774 


INCREASE  BETWEEN  1910  ANI)  1920 


Amount  Per  Cent 


All  farm  property . $36,934,539,983  90.1 

Land  and  buildings .  31,533,183,859  90.1 

I/and  alone  .  26.427.779,756  92.8 

Buildings  .  5,105,404,103  80.7 

Implements  and  machinery....  2,330,167,238  184.2 

Live  stock  .  3,071,188.886  62.4 

The  following  tables  group  the  States  into  districts 
and  shows  itemized  values  in  1920: 


Value  of  All 
Farm  Property 

United  States . $77,925,989,073 

New  England .  1,173,019,594 

Middle  Atlantic  _  3,949,684,183 

East  North  Central..  17,245.412,555 
West  North  Central.  27,984,547,351 

South  Atlantic  .  6,132.917.760 

East  South  Central..  4,419,466,237 
West  South  Central..  7,636,237,632 

Mountain  .  4.077,692,301 

Pacific  .  5,307.011.460 


United  States  . 

New  England  . 

Middle  Atlantic.... 
East  North  Central. 
West  North  Central 

South  Atlantic . 

East  South  Central. 
West  South  Central. 

Mountain  . 

Pacific  . 


Buildings 

$11,430,855,631 

429.343,334 

1.340.461,647 

2,891.572.987 

3.074.326,148 

1.201.091.568 

747,552,131 

882.669,924 

361.369.204 

502,468,688 


Land  Alone 
$54,903,453,925 
488,125.250 
1,661,676,107 
12,046.118,684 
21,395,063.051 
4.000.681.904 
2,916.141.232 
5.426.146.973 
2.802.552,678 
4.166.948.046 

Implements  & 
Machinery 

$3,595,317,021 
92.387.525 
359.152.336 
786.076.796 
1.163,341 .332 
283,980.857 
176.064.880 
311,245.074 
190.710.423 
232.357.792 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  New  England  and  Mid¬ 
dle  States  the  values  of  buildings  and  implements 
combined  is  greater  than  that  of  land  alone.  In  the 
West  the  case  is  different,  for  land  values  are  many 
times  greater  than  equipment ! 


A  Connecticut  Milk  Feeding  Experiment 

In  March.  1921,  all  the  children  of  the  public  schools 
in  Meriden.  Conn.,  were  weighed  under  the  supervision 
of  agents  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Storrs  College.  A 
report  of  this  work  was  made  to  each  school,  giving  the 
number  and  percentage,  overweight,  normal,  and  under¬ 
weight.  Interest  centered  chiefly  on  those  so  far  below 
normal  that  they  were  considered  undernourished.  Rec¬ 
ords  of  individual  children  were  kept  by  the  principal 
and  teachers.  Cards  were  sent  to  the  parents  of  all  the 
children,  stating  the  present  weight  and  the  number  of 
pounds  that  the  children  ought  to  weigh.  A  blue  star 
was  pasted  on  the  cards  of  children  who  were  normal 
or  overweight.  There  was  much  rejoicing  over  these 
blue  stars — children  were  very  proud  to  be  dubbed 
“prize”  children. 

A  talk  was  then  given  by  the  representative  of  Storrs 
College  on  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food.  A  plan  was 
presented  by  those  interested  in  the  movement  by 
which  milk  could  be  served  at  school  to  all  those  chil¬ 
dren  who  wished  to  buy  it.  In  the  school  which  came 
under  my  observation  about  one-half  the  children  re¬ 
sponded.  Not  all  of  these  were  under-nourished,  but 
most  of  them  did  not  weigh  as  much  as  they  should. 

A  half-pint  bottle  of  milk  was  served  to  each  child 
for  4  cents.  Straws  were  furnished  free  by  the  school 
authorities.  The  milk  was  served  at  the  morning  re¬ 
cesses.  10:15-10:45.  The  bottles,  except  those  for  the 
kindergarten,  were  opened  by  the  janitor.  They  were 
placed  on  tables  at  each  end  of  the  lower  hall  where 
the  boys  and  girls  could  get  them  easily  as  they  passed 
out  at  recess.  The  milk  for  the  kindergarten  children 
was  sent  to  their  room,  where  it  was  served  by  the 
teachers.  In  order  to  have  as  little  confusion  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  avoid  asking  teachers  to  give  their  time  at 
recess,  the  following  plan  was  evolved  : 

The  “milk  drinkers”  wore  listed  by  grades,  said  list 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  principal.  Four  groups  were 
made  of  these,  boys  and  girls,  upstairs  and  downstairs 
pupils.  Tables  were  placed  in  the  lower  hall,  one  on  the 
boys’  side  and  one  on  the  girls’.  The  bottles  for  the 
downstairs  milk  drinkers  were  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  those  for  the  second-floor  children  at  the 
other.  A  box  of  straws  was  placed  between  the  groups 
<>i  oottles.  As  the  children  filed  out  at  recess  thosi 
drinking  milk  left  the  line,  took  a  bottle  of  milk  and  a 
straw,  and  then  passed  out  after  the  others.  In  pleas¬ 
ant  weather  the  children  preferred  to  drink  their  milk 
out  of  doors,  but  on  rainy  days  they  were  allowed  to 
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Remain  in  the  hall.  Milk  for  absent  children  was  sent 
to  their  homes  during  the  recess  period  if  near  the 
school  house ;  otherwise  at  noon. 

The  milk  was  paid  for  in  advance.  Each  teacher  col¬ 
lected,  on  Monday,  the  amount  due  in  her  room  for  the 
week,  and  sent  the  money  to  the  principal,  who  paid  the 
milkman  on  Friday.  Undernourished  children,  unable 
to  pay  for  their  milk,  were  served  with  the  others. 
This  milk  was  paid  for  from  a  fund  provided  by  Storrs 
College  and  by  some  generous  patrons  of  the  school. 
In  June  the  undernourished  children  were  weighed 
again.  Most  of  them  had  gained  in  weight,  although  a 
few  showed  no  gain.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  experiment,  and  many  parents  are  hoping  that 
it  will  be  taken  up  again  when  school  reopens  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  e.  b.  s. 


Rural  Schools — A  Suggestion 

In  considering  the  rural  school  problem  we  must  re¬ 
member  the  trite  saying.  “It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory, 
that  confronts  us.”  When  the  little  red  schoollmuses 
were  first  built  they  were  filled,  often  to  overflowing,  by 
the  children  of  the  adjoining  farms.  Since  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  surged  to  the  cities  the  districts  that  formerly 
furnished  20  to  30  pupils  now  average  less  than  seven. 
These  children  are  often  of  such  varying  ages  that 
scarcely  two  belong  in  the  same  grade.  Under  tnese 
conditions  a  teacher  qualified  to  teach  all  grades  is  re¬ 
quired.  and  the  children  lack  the  interest  and  stimulus 
that  comes  from  class  fellowship.  From  a  theoretical 
viewpoint  the  solution  seems  nlain  ;  consolidate  the  dis¬ 
tricts,  build  modern  school  houses,  obtain  teachers  suit¬ 
ed  to  different  grades,  and  furnish  transportation  for 
the  pupils.  But  here  actual  conditions  interfere.  Sel¬ 
dom  can  even  three  or  four  country  districts  be  consoli¬ 
dated  without  necessitating  long  drives  over  poor  roads 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  for  most  of  the  pupils.  Parents 
naturally  oppose  the  exposure  of  small  children  to  the 
elements  during  the  school  year  as  it  is  now  constituted. 

The  plan  for  a  continuous  school  year  of  nine  or  10 
months,  with  a  long  Summer  vacation,  is  one  of  the 
ideas  of  city  origin  that  has  been  fastened  on  the  country 
school.  People  who  hark  back  to  the  simple,  thorough 
teaching  of  40  or  more  years  ago.  tell  us  that  the -Sum¬ 
mer  was  the  time  for  young  children  to  attend  school, 
and  in  the  Winter  the  older  boys  and  girls  had  their 
chance.  Even  in  cities  people  with  clear  vision  are 
beginning  to  dare  to  say  that  many  small  children  would 
be  better  off  in  school  than  they  are  on  the  streets  in 
Summer. 

Why,  then,  can  we  not  adopt  a  system  that  will 
include  the  advantages  of  modern  ideas  and  exclude  the 
reason  for  the  strongest  objections  to  our  school  system 
as  it  now  exists  in  rural  districts?  Give  us  the  sani¬ 
tary  sehoolhouse,  built  as  well  and  located  as  centrally 
as  possible,  and  send  the  children  of  the  lower  grades  to 
school  for  the  six  months  of  each  year,  beginning  the 
first  of  May.  During  this  time  many  more  could  walk 
to  school  than  in  Winter.  Those  residing  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  transportation  became  necessary  would  not 
be  exposed  to  the  elements  in  severe  weather.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  furnish  an  outline  for  home  work  in 
domestic  science  and  hygiene,  or  other  work,  to  suit 
individual  cases,  and  leave  the  small  children  in  charge 
of  the  parents  during  the  Winter  months. 

During  the  other  half  of  the  year  let  the  higher 
grades  have  the  use  of  the  school  for  intensive  study. 
These  children  are  older  and  stronger  and  are  better 
able  to  withstand  the  long  rides  in  inclement  weather. 
Their  work  could  be  arranged  somewhat  like  that  of 
students  at  the  agricultural  schools.  While  it  must 
include  the  essentials  of  an  English  education,  the  work 
in  science  could  be  planned  with  especial  reference  to  its 
practical  application  during  the  pupils’  vacation  em¬ 
ployment.  S.  G. 


Starting  a  Farmers’  Business  Organization 

I  have  read  with  intense  interest  your  editorial  on 
page  908,  asking  what  was  going  to  take  the  place  of  the 
local  dealer  or  middleman.  We  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  our  community  running  our  own  business,  and 
believing  that  you  like  to  have  statements  of  experi¬ 
ences,  I  will  tell  you  something  about  the  workings  of 
the  newly  organized  Adirondack  Farmers’  Co-operative 
Exchange,  Inc..  Port  Edward,  N.  Y.  This  company 
was  financed  and  organized  by  men  who  have  believed 
and  still  believe  that  they  have  been  charged  exces¬ 
sively  by  certain  dealers  and  middlemen  for  service 
rendered.  Whether  this  be  true,  time  will  tell.  How¬ 
ever,  this  company  was  incorporated  in  February  of 
this  year  with  a  capitalization  of  $50,000.  $35,000  of 
which  has  been  authorized  and  issued.  We  have  a  well- 
equipped  warehouse  with  modern  machinery  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  custom  milling.  Our  plant  is  so  located 
that  all  purchased  feeds  are  delivered  on  the  trestle  on 
a  level  with  the  top  story,  so  that  from  thereon  all  grain 
moves  down  hill  until  it  reaches  the  farmers’  wagons. 
We  have  a  modern  office  and  use  the  bookkeeping  sys¬ 
tem  recommended  by  the  G  -L.-F.,  which,  with  the  aid 
of  the  especially  equipped  National  cash  register,  pur¬ 
posely  for  co-operatives,  makes  an  absolutely  airtight 
system. 

On  June  14.  1921.  the  date  of  our  first  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Manager  II.  A.  Becker  reported  for  100  days’  busi¬ 
ness  $52,000,  with  a  net  gain  of  $3,700,  after  success¬ 
fully  competing  with  our  strongest  competitors  and 
paying  6  per  cent  on  money  invested. 

We  have  applied  for.  through  the  D.  &  II.  Railroad 
Company,  and  have  received,  the  tariff  which  allows 
us  to  do  business  under  the  milling-in-transit  priv¬ 
ilege.  This  enables  us  to  receive  straight  ears  of  grain, 
turn  it  into  milled  feeds  and  reship  in  mixed  cars  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Thus  we  propose,  in  the  near  future, 
to  bring  G.-L.-F.  service  into  considerable  portions  of 
Washington,  Warren  and  Saratoga  comities. 

In  cases  where  an  individual  dealer  seems  to  be  ren¬ 
dering  exceptional  service  I  would  recommend  that  the 
more  influential  farmers  talk  with  him  and  try  to  instill 
into  him  the  benefits  of  co-operative  effort.  He  will 
usually  see  the  light,  or.  in  other  words,  “the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall.”  If  he  cannot'  be  convinced,  then 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Speaking  generally,  I  think  the  quicker  we  proceed 
to  carry  on  our  own  business  and  learn  to  dispense  with 
the  high-priced  services  of  the  dual-purpose  middleman, 
the  sooner  we  will  enjoy  success  to  a  degree  to  which 
we  all  aspire.  I  think  the  farmer  quite  capable  of  car¬ 
rying  on  any  business,  as  records  prove,  and  why  not 
his  own?  In  organizing  and  maintaining  our  co-opera¬ 
tive  enterprises,  however,  let  us  not  forget  to  consult 
freely  with  our  bankers  and  lawyers. 

In  our  newly  organized  business  we  are  encouraging 
cash  sales  in  every  way  possible,  believing  the  farmer, 
a  land  owner,  has  the  finest  basis  for  a  loan  at  any  bank 
of  any  person  in  the  world.  Ezra  R.  Dickinson. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

From  “A  Child's  Footprints  on  the  Way 

to  Church” 

Here  is  a  parable 
1  would  not  lose ; 

God  made  the  feet,  the  living  faith, — 

Man  made  the  creed,  the  shoes. 

And  prophets  who  would  help 
Poor  souls  to  heaven 

Must  use  to  make  and  mend  their  creeds, 
The  best  that  can  be  given. 


The  after-ttyp-war  plan  looks  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  people,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  mothers  and  fathers,  and  the  book- 
lending  plan  is  a  step  toward  securing 
that  co-operation.  All  parents  who  realize 
that  ignorance  spells  neither  innocence 
nor  safety  should  add  their  names  to  the 
association’s  list  of  book  borrowers. 


Uses  for  Blackberries 

What  can  the  blackberry  be  used  for 
and  give  recipes  if  possible?  I  am  busy 
canning  same  now,  but  they  are  so  plent¬ 
iful  this  season  that  I  would  like  to  use 
them  further  where  possible. 

MRS.  J.  0. 


O  tender  feet  of  faith. 

Too  oft  ill  shod ! 

<)  wounded  feet,  turn  not  aside, 

Press  on  to  home  and  God. 

And,  child,  no  need  to  knock ; 

The  door  stands  wide. 

Pass  in  with  glory  on  your  head 

And  leave  the  shoes  outside. 

ANNA  MJN8T0N  DE  BARRY. 

Several  correspondents  ask  how  to  re¬ 
move  iron  rust  from  cotton  goods.  If  not 
very  large  or  persistent,  spots  of  rust 
may  be  removed  with  salt  and  lemon 
juice.  Cover  the  rust  with  salt,  moisten 
with  lemon  juice  and  put  in  full  sunlight. 
Repeat  the  operation  if  necessary ;  then 
rinse.  If  the  rust  is  more  persistent,  it 
can  be  removed  with  muriatic  (hydro- 
chloric)  acid.  Stretch  the  fabric  over  a 
basin  of  water,  and  drop  the  acid  on  the 
rust  with  a  medicine  dropper ;  then  lower 
fabric  into  the  water  to  rinse,  and  repeat 
this  until  the  spot  is  removed.  Then 
rinse  in  water  containing  ammonia,  to 
remove  any  remaining  traces  of  acid. 
These  methods,  it  must  be  remembered, 
can  only  be  used  with  white  goods,  as 
the  acids  would  take  out  colors  as  well  as 
rust. 

sk 

The  Horse  Aid  Society  of  New  York 
gives  Summer  vacations  to  work  horses, 
which  certainly  need  rest  as  much  as 
their  human  friends.  There  are  many 
poor  men  in  the  city  whose  livelihood  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  horse  used  to  draw  a  ped¬ 
dler’s  wagon,  express  wagon  or  small 
truck,  and  a  two  weeks’  vacation  will 
often  restore  such  an  animal  to  efficient 
service,  when  the  faithful  four-footed  em¬ 
ployee  is  reduced  by  toil.  The  society  has 
a  farm  at  Millwood,  N.  Y.,  its  city  head¬ 
quarters  being  at  the  Hotel  Marlborough. 
Broadway  and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New 
York. 
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A  little  hole  in  a  window  or  door 
screen  is  an  aggravation,  and  has  seemed 
troublesome  to  mend,  but  wo  have  learned 
a  neat  and  efficient  method  of  patching 
such  holes.  Cut  a  piece  of  wire  screen  an 
Inch  larger  all  around  than  the  hole,  and 
pull  out  cross  wire  all  around  its  four 
sides  so  as  to  leave  a  fringe  of  wire 
about  half  an  inch  deep.  Bend  this  over 
at  right  angles  and  put  the  patch  over 
the  hole,  the  “fringe”  projecting  through 
to  the  other  side.  These  projecting  wires 
are  then  bent  flat  on  the  other  side,  point¬ 
ing  in  towards  the  hole,  and  the  patch  is 
held  perfectly  in  place.  This  is  an  easy 
way  to  mend  the  netting,  and  the  result  is 
neat. 


Since  the  teachers,  physicians  and 
clergy  of  the  country  have  given  general 
approval  to  the  modern  plan  of  training 
young  people  for  citizenship  and  parent¬ 
hood  through  right  knowledge  of  the  vital 
forces  on  which  renewal  of  human  life 
depends,  efforts  have  been  made  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  circulation  of  objectionable 
books  which  unhappily  have  so  wide  a 
circulation,  and  to  replace  them  with  de¬ 
sirable  books  for  young  people  and  for 
parents  who  feel,  rightly,  that  the  home 
is  the  proper  place  for  such  teaching. 
The  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa¬ 
tion  lias  issued  from  its  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  a 
list  of  the  best  books,  and  the  American 
Library  Association  has  approved  it  for 
public  library  use.  Realizing  that  many 
parents  are  not  within  reach  of  public 
libraries,  the  association  has  arranged  to 
lend  books  by  mail  to  parents  who  wish 
to  have  them,  making  no  charge  but  post¬ 
age.  During  the  war  the  social  hygiene 
movement  was  directed  chiefly  toward  im¬ 
mediate  measures  for  lessening  those  dis¬ 
eases  which  strike  at  marriage  and  make 
parenthood  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 


The  recipes  given  for  the  use  of  logan¬ 
berries  on  the  Woman  and  Home  page, 
issue  of  July  16,  are  all  suitable  for 
blackberries. 

Spiced  blackberries  are  prepared  as 
follows:  Seven  pounds  of  berries,  3  lbs. 
sugar,  one  cuff  of  vinegar,  tablespoonful 
each  of  allspice,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  all 
tied  in  a  bag,  and  placed  in  kettle  with 
fruit.  Bring  slowly  to  a  boil,  and  cook 
for  about  10  minutes.  Can  and  seal. 

Blackberry  vinegar  makes  a  very  nice 
drink,  really  equal  to  raspberry  vinegar. 
Mash  the  berries  and  add  enough  vinegar 
to  cover  them.  Leave  in  a  warm  place  12 
hours,  stirring  often,  then  strain  and 
press.  Add  as  many  mashed  berries  as 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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9666.  Blouse  with 
round  collar,  30  to 
46  bust,  9450.  Blouse 
perforated  for  over- 
blouse,  34  to  42 
bust.  9718A,  Two- 
piece  box  plaited 
skirt,  24  to  32  waist. 
The  medium  sizr 
blouse  will  require 
3%  yds.  of  material 
27  In.  wide,  2%  yds. 
36,  2%  yds.  44.  The 
medium  size  over¬ 
blouse  will  require 
4%  yds.  27,  3%  yds. 
36  or  44.  The  me¬ 
dium  size  skirt  will 
require  3%  yds.  30, 
2*4  yds.  54.  Each 
pattern  20  cents. 


9741.  Sleeveless 
over-blouse  for  miss¬ 
es  and  small  women, 
16  and  18  years. 
9085.  Blouse  with 
round  collar  for 
misses  and  small 
women,  16  and  18 
years.  9953.  Two- 
piece  skirt  for  miss¬ 
es  and  small  women, 
16  and  18  years. 
The  16-year  over¬ 
blouse  will  require 
2 14  yds.  of  material 
27  in.  wide,  1%  yds. 
36,  1%  yds.  44.  The 
blouse  will  require 
4  yds.  27,  2Vs  '  yds. 
36,  1%  yds.  44  for 
the  16-year  size.  The 
16-year  size  skirt 
require  2%  yds.  30 
or  44  in.  Each  pat¬ 
tern  20  cents. 


before,  cover  and  leave  in  a  warm  place 
for  six  hours.  Strain,  and  measure  the 
juice;  add  half  as  much  water  as  juice, 
and  stir  into  this  5)4  lbs.  of  sugar  to 
each  three  pints  of  juice.  Bring  slowly 
to  a  boil,  let  it  boil  up  once,  bottle,  cork 
and  seal  while  hot. 

Blackberry  Jam. — Pick  over  and  weigh 
the  fruit,  put  in  the  preserving  kettle. 
Add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  fruit,  standing  the  ket¬ 
tle  back  on  the  stove  so  all  will  beat 
gradually  and  draw  out  the  juice.  Bring 
slowly  to  the  boil,  skimming  as  needed, 
and  boil  for  20  minutes;  put  in  jars  and 
seal.  Old-fashioned  housekeepers  used  to 
measure  sugar  and  fruit  pound  for  pound, 
but  we  think  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  quite  rich  enough. 

Blackberries  make  a  delicious  jelly. 
The  method  is  the  same  as  for  other 
fruits  of  their  class.  Do  not  add  any 
water,  and  use  firm  fruit  that  is  not 
overripe.  Use  equal  quantities  of  fruit 
and  sugar.  If  you  have  tart  early  apples 
they  will  combine  with  the  blackberries 
in  making  jelly  or  marmalade. 


Birds  from  the  Kitchen  Window 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  “bird  man” 
or  woman,  but  Mr.  Losee  spoke  recently 
of  cast-off  snake  skins  in  the  nest  of  the 
fly-catcher,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
birds  use  these  skins  for  the  same  reason 
the  “featherless  biped”  hangs  a  dead 
crow  in  his  cornfield,  as  a  warning  to 
the  living  members  of  the  clan. 

He  likewise  speaks  of  the  diminishing 
numbers  of  useful  birds.  Our  boys  take 
a  sporting  magazine,  and  the  editor  puts 
the  blame  on  the  crow,  stating  lie  had 
often  watched  the  crow  at  daybreak,  and 
he  was  busy  destroying  both  nestlings 
and  eggs  of  his  small  bird  neighbors. 
Certainly  iu  our  vicinity  crows  have  come 
in  greater  numbers  each  year.  One  girl 


counted  the  crows  on  one-lialf  of  one 
field  and  found  70.  and  there  were  seem¬ 
ingly  as  many  on  the  other  side. 

I  cannot  wander  far  afield  with  the 
tiny  boy.  so  my  observations  are  mainly 
from  the  kitchen  windows.  <  )ne  day  I 
was  attracted  by  tin*  number  of  robins 
in  a  flock  this  Spring,  and  counted  55. 
There  was  a  depression  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  field  that  probably  hid  half  as 
many  more. 

When  hanging  out  the  washing  bird 
notes  caused  me  to  look  in  the  old  but¬ 
ternut  tree,  and  there  were  eight  cedar 
waxwings,  and  IS  more  were  hovering 
in  the  air  above. 

The  warblers  came  iu  the  usual  num¬ 
bers  to  us.  the  two  apples  trees  about  25 
feet  southeast  of  the  house  being  alive 
with  them  this  Spring,  although  not  ns 
many  varieties  ns  usual,  I  thought.  But 
a  flock  of  blackbirds  called  on  us  this 
Spring  migration,  and  one  morning  Son 
fill'd  me  before  five  o’clock  to  see  if  I 
could  tell  “Wlhat  those  big  birds  are.” 
It  was  very  foggy,  and  four  geese  had 
alighted  on  Astrachan  Knoll  and  were 
waiting  for  daylight  lo  get  bearings.  It 
was  fun  to  watch  them  ;  they  craned  their 
necks  and  looked  around,  then  seemingly 
talked  together  till  at  last  it  was  light 
enough  to  rise  in  the  air.  At  first  they 
started  northwest,  hut  in  a  second  dis¬ 
covered  their  mistake  and  headed  straight 
north. 

The  goldfinches  seem  more  abundant. 
One  noon  I  was"  washing  dishes,  and 
looking  at  the  hoary  dandelion  heads,  T 
said:  “I  will  dig  Ihose  out  the  first 

chance  I  get.”  They  had  been  prized  by 
three-year-old  Junior  when  in  bloom,  but 
— do  stars  fall  at  noon?  O’l,  no;  it  was 
Mr.  Goldfinch,  and  then  another  and  his 
wife,  until  15  came  to  dinner,  and  a  little 
stranger  bird,  with  a  blue  breast  and 
blue  on  his  head  and  drab  body*.  So  that 
is  the  reason  the  dandelions  were  not 
dUg; 

Now  Baby  Errol  woke  up.  The  sun 
is  obligingly  behind  a  cloud  and  there  is 
a  rumble  of  faraway  thunder,  but  he  and 
I  took  a  short  bird  walk.  First  we 
passed  the  old  butternut.  If  long  ago 
passed  its  usefulness  as  a  nut  tree,  but 
as  a  bird  tree  it  is  a  huge  success.  One 
day  a  cuckoo  hid  in  it,  but  we  hunted 
him  out.  Last  year  the  flickers  had  a 
home  there,  and  Mrs.  Flicker  looked  so 
pretty  peering  at  us  from  her  window. 
And  how  pretty  they  look  in  flight — a 
bright  golden  brown  with  a  white 
spot  on  the  back  near  the  tail.  This 
Spring  six  bluebirds  inspected  the  butter¬ 
nut  but  Reddy,  the  squirrel,  was  there 
first.  I  suppose,  lie  should  be  disposed  of 
in  the  interest  of  the  birds,  but  he  is 
such  an  entertaining  fellow  and  furnishes 
so  much  amusement  to  the  children  he  still 
lives.  But  today  there  are  three  young 
swallows  on  a  dead  branch,  and  the  par¬ 
ents  are  busy  getting  their  supper.  When 
I  was  a  girl  there  were  17  nests  in  our 
barns  one  year,  and  once  since  we  were 
married  there  were  11  inhabited  nests. 
This  year  I  have  counted  19  old  birds 
in  the  air  at  one  time,  But  I  haven’t 
climbed  to  the  lofts  to  count  nests. 

But  look !  There  is  a  male  goldfinch 
in  the  old  tree.  I  wonder  where  his  nest 
is.  I  never  found  one. 

Now  we  go  across  the  old  stone  bridge, 
and  there  is  a  rustle  of  tiuy  wings.  A 
pair  of  ruby-crowned  kinglets,  Laddie 
says,  and  just  over  the  wall  there  is  a 
shipping  sparrow.  One  Summer  one 
came  and  fed  at  my  feet  every  time  I 
fed  the  hens. 

Another  step  and  up  came  six  birds; 
their  perky  crest  told  me  they  were 
cedar  waxwings. 

Like  all  well-regulated  New  England 
stone  walls  there  is  a  row  of  apple  trees 
beside  it.  There  is  a  flutter  of  wings 
inside  this  big  tree’s  leaves,  and  a  little 
watching  reveals  three  phoebes. 

There  are  no  more  birds,  and  here  we 
are  at  the  little  frog  pond,  but  the  little 
sandpiper  or  “teeter  bird”  is  not  at 
home  here  today,  so  we  started  home  be¬ 
tween  the  potato  rows  this  time;  and  here 
is  robin  looking  for  a  worm  for  his  nest¬ 
lings,  a  field  sparrow  hopped  from  the 
ground  to  peck  at  a  potato  plant.  Are 
sparrows  potato  bug  eaters? 

We  wait  a  minute  aud  “cuckoo, 
cuckoo,”  says  the  bird  oh  the  hill,  and 
over  Maynard  Hill  the  crows  are  cawing, 
The  baby  boy  is  getting  heavy  so  we 
turn  into  the,  home  acre  and  our  bird 
walk  is  ended.  But  hear  the  bird  song 
from  the  Pumpkin  Sweet  tree.  Do  you 
know  that  tiny  plain  bird  is  one  of  my 
favorites,  and  I  think  the  song  sparrow 
knows  it.  for  a  pair  always  live  near  us. 
All  in  all  we  call  it  a  good  bird  year. 
It  was  warm  and  dry  when  partridges 
were  hatching,  and  the  hoys  report  large 
broods  nearly  every  time  they  go  into  tlie 
pasture  or  brush  land.  They  saw  the 
babies  when  downy,  and  now  they  are 
regular  little  hens.  The  partridge  or 
ruffed  grouse  is  protected  in  Vermont 
until  1923,  so  they  are  increasing, 
especially  as  last  Winter  was  a  good 
Winter  for  them. 

There  is  usually  a  pair  of  whip-poor- 
wills  near  enough  so  we  can  hear  them 
but  I  have  not  this  year.  A  few  miles 
down  the  river  their  concert  is  worth 
hearing.  So  far  I  have  not  seen  a 
scarlet  tanager  nor  bobolink,  and  Ted 
says  the  flickers  live  in  the  back  pasture 
this  year.  Last  year  a  Summer  tanager 
visited  us.  For  the  indigo  hunting  we 
must  visit  the  thickets. 

Our  teacher  used  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America  by  Chester  Reed,  for  a 
hand  book  iu  nature  study,  and  we  all 
liliCd  it.  MOTHER  BEE. 
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The  Invalid’s  Room 

The  invalid’s  room,  in  fact,  any  sick¬ 
room.  plays  such  an  important  part  iu 
the  lif<>  of  its  occupant  that  it  deserves 
careful  consideration.  That  environment 
is  a  very  influential  factor  for  good  or 
ill  is  being  realized  more  and  more  these 
days.  If  anyone  needs  cheerful,  attrac¬ 
tive  surroundings  it  is  the  invalids  and 
those  who  through  sickness  are  shut  in 
and  deprived  of  outside  privileges  aud 
pleasures. 

Many  of  us  have  doubtless  known  in¬ 
stances  in  which  invalids,  especially  aged 
persons,  were  cooped  up  (“cooped”  seems 
appropriate)  in  a  bare,  untidy  room 
which  was  about  as  cheerful  as  a  dun¬ 
geon.  One  haunting  childhood  memory 
of  mine  is  of  a  moment  spent  with  a  play¬ 
mate  in  such  an  abode  of  an  aged  man. 
A  bare,  unfinished  wood  floor,  dirty,  dull- 
toned  wall-paper,  only  a  tattered  shade  at 
the  solitary  window,  a  wood  heating 
stove,  a  bod,  and  I  believe  some  sort  of  a 
small  table  or  stand,  together  with  a 
straight-backed  chair,  completed  the  fur¬ 
nishings  of  this  dismal  room.  Not  a  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  wall,  not  a  single  dairt-v  or 
cheer-inspiring  feature  about  this  veri¬ 
table  dungeon.  Yet  the  people  were  well- 
to-do  and  the  rest  of  the  house  was  com¬ 
fortably  furnished  and  neat.  It  was  all 
too  clearly  a  case  of  wilful  neglect. 

There  are  invalids  who  are  given  lov¬ 
ing  care  and  the  best  the  house  affords. 
These  are  the  ideal  conditions  which  cau 
leave  no  room  for  regret  in  the  years  to 
come.  Then  there  is  another  class  of 
invalids  whose  caretakers  are  willing  to 
do  for  their  sick  ones;  but  they  lack  ex¬ 
perience  or  time,  or  both. 

The  sick-room  should  he  so  located  as 
to  admit  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air, 
both  of  which  are  so  necessary  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  maintain  health.  A  dark,  mus¬ 
ty-smelling.  poorly  aired  room  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  sanitary.  • 

The  room  and  its  furnishings  should 
be  as  harmonious,  cheerful  and  conven¬ 
ient  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Iu 
the  color  scheme  of  the  room  the  invalid’s 
favorite  color  may  predominate,  provided 
it  _  is  appropriate.  Being  allowed  the 
privilege  of  helping  plan  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  in  one’s  room  from  time  to 
time,  often  affords  pleasant  mental  occu¬ 
pation  for  the  shut-in,  too,  and  helps  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  life  for  the  time 
being.  No  invalid  should  be  too  whim¬ 
sical  or  exacting ;  but  when  there  is  an 
irritating  feature  about  the  room,  such 
as  a  disliked  picture  or  other  object,  tire¬ 
some  wall-paper,  etc.,  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  constant  presence  of  some 
annoying  feature  is  a  mental  irritant, 
which  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  harmful 
physically. 

Avoid  large-figured,  glaring-colored  wall- 
paper,  choosing  instead  something  soft- 
toned  and  restful.  A  quiet  background  is 
also  most  desirable  for  pictures. 

For  unfinished  floors  carpets  are  less 
sanitary  than  linoleum  and  rugs,  being 
more  difficult  to  keep  clean  and  far  less 
convenient  for  use  in  a  sick-room,  espe¬ 
cially  at  house  cleaning  time. 

Changing  the  pictures  and  calendars 
occasionally,  and  keeping  at  least  one 
potted  plant  or  a  bouquet  in  the  room, 
all  help  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  add 
a  cheery  note. 

Lastly,  dainty  curtains  at  the  windows 
and  a  tidily-lcept  room  are  two  more  aids 
to  cheerfulness. 

These  are  all  simple  suggestions,  yet 
their  application  will  do  much  to  make 
the  invalid’s  room  cheerful.  Some  in¬ 
valids  possess  a  patient,  cheerful  dispo¬ 
sition,  which  is  helpful  not  only  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  others  also.  Others  must 
catch  their  inspiration  from  their  sur¬ 
roundings  and  associates.  Whatever  the 
circumstances  are,  it  pays  ultimately  to 
practice  the  Golden  Rule.  o.  R.  b. 


Three  Delicious  Conserves 

Red  Currant  Conserve. — Pick  4  lbs.  of 
i'cd  currants  from  the  stems.  Wash  and 
put  them  into  preserving  kettle,  with  1 
lb.  of  seeded  raisins  cut  in  halves,  3  lbs. 
of  sugar  and  four  lemons.  Peel  the 
lemons  very  thin,  remove  the  white  pith 
and  seeds  and  cut  in  thin  slices.  Boil  to 
a  thick  jam.  If  you  like  spice  add  one 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon  and  one-half  ten- 
spoon  of  cloves. 

Pear  Conserve. — Four  pounds  of  pears, 
peeled,  cored  and  sliced  ;  3  lbs.  of  sugar, 
juice  and  rind  of  two  oranges,  juice  and 
rind  of  two  lemons;  chop  the  rind  of 
lemons  and  oranges  very  fine;  one  pint 
of  cold  water,  two  ounces  white  ginger 
root  (cut  fine),  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
two  cups  of  English  walnuts,  chopped 
(but  not  too  fine).  Cook  juice  and  rind 
of  the  oranges  and  lemons,  the  white  gin¬ 
ger  root  and  one  cup  of  sugar  in  the  pint 
of  water  slowly  for  a  half  hour,  then  add 
the  pears,  sugar  and  nut  mt..ts.  Boil 
slowly  for  three  hours. 

Grape  Conserve. — Three  quarts  of 
grapes,  one  pint  of  cold  water.  First 
slip,  then  boil  the  pulp  and  add  eight 
cups  of  sugar  and  the  skins,  one-half  cup 
of  seeded  raisins,  three  oranges.  Grind 
two  of  the  oranges,  taking  out  the  seeds, 
and  use  just  the  juice  of  the  other 
orange.  Add  two  cups  of  chopped 
nuts,  pinch  of  salt.  Boil  1)4  hours. 

ROCK  ARBOUR  FARM. 


Brick  Cheese 

Will  some  home  cheese-maker  give 
instructions  for  making  brick  cheese? 
Colieeton  Center,  N.  Y.  u.  A.  M, 
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A  Sunday  in  a  Garden 

After  nearly  a  week  of  rain  the  sun 
blazed  out  on  a  water-soaked  world.  The 
grass  and  trees,  glistening  with  pearly 
raindrops,  were  still  dripping  wet ;  hut 
the  birds  were  singing  like  mad  and  the 
poppies  lifted  their  drooping  heads  gaily 
and  fluttered  their  bedraggled  wings  in 
the  fresh  morning  breeze.  The  day 
promised  to  be  a  hot  one.  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  fulfilled  its  promise  before  night. 
The  thermometer  registered  92  degrees  at 
10  o’clock,  and  my  resolution  of  the  night 
before  to  attend  church  service  vanished 
with  the  dewdrops.  Before  night  the 
mercury  had  climber  to  98  degrees  in  the 
shade,  and  at  sunset  stood  at  90  degrees. 

I  had  been  alone  several  days  and 
nights,  but  what  with  my  light  house¬ 
keeping  and  work  between  showers  in  the 
garden,  and  a  steady  job  in  the  library 
afternoons  and  evenings.  T  had  not  found 
time  to  be  lonesome.  “It  takes  two  to 
make  a  quarrel,”  and  it  certainly  takes 
time  to  be  lonesome.  If  you  keep  busy 
lonesomeness  does  not  have  a  chance  to 
creep  in.  There  was  no  one  to  let  in 
flies  or  mosquitoes,  and  sweeping  and 
dustin.  Are  unnecessary  when  it  rains  all 
the  time.  The  only  time  I  minded  being 
alone  was  Wednesday  night,  when  we 
had  a  crashing  thunder  shower,  which 
started  at  5  :30  p.  m.  and  lasted  all  night. 
My  one  consolation  was  there  would  be 
only  one  person  in  the  house  to  be  struck 
by  lightning,  and  I  would  hardly  know 
it ;  the  other  was  that  the  electricity 
stayed  on  so  I  could  have  a  light  all 
night.  But  how  it  rained,  and  kept  on 
raining,  until  Sunday  morning!  I  was 
disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  work 
in  the  garden  more;  but  how  things  grew, 
and  the  weeds  grew  with  them.  The 
hollyhocks  seemed  to  be  trying  to  emulate 
“Jack’s  beanstalk.”  The  peas,  which  had 
been  threatening  to  dry  up,  turned  white 
and  began  to  unfold,  and  the  Dorothy 
Perkins  roses,  which  had  run  riot  clear 
to  the  roof  and  all  over  the  well-house, 
were  faded  and  ruined,  as  well  as  the 
other  belated  roses.  But  the  larkspur, 
poppies,  nasturtiums  and  honeysuckle  had 
not  suffered,  and  furnished  plenty  of 
honey  for  the  humming-birds  and  bees. 
After  cutting  some  of  the  best  of  the 
roses  to  decorate  the  sitting-room  and 
lavishly  bestowing  some  others  on  three 
little  neighbor  maids,  I  went  out  to  pick 
some  peas  for  a  neighbor  who  had  brought 
my  dinner  in  all  cooked  the  day  before, 
and  also  picked  blackcap  raspberries  for 
tea.  By  that  time  I  needed  another  suit 
of  clothes,  so  dressed  for  the  day.  Then 
seated  at  the  piano  I  while  an  hour  away 
accompanied  by  my  bird  neighbors,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  my  music  if  the  other 
neighbors  did  not.  and  1<> !  and  behold,  it 
was  dinner  time! 

So  supplementing  the  plate  of  dinner 
that  had  been  brought  in  with  a  glass  of 
iced  tea,  a  triangle  of  currant  pie  and  a 
small  cream  cheese,  all  of  which  I  put 
into  a  market  basket,  I  went  out  under 
the  old  apple  tree,  where  a  comfortable 
swing  and  table  stood  ready.  You  bet 
that  dinner  tasted  good,  if  it  was  a  soli¬ 
tary  meal.  There  was  not  a  crumb  left, 
as  my  neighbor  Jack,  a  friendly  English 
terrier,  came  across  the  street  to  keep 
me  company.  Next  time  I  shall  prepare 
an  extra  supply  for  the  uninvited  guest. 
After  idly  sitting  awhile  I  carried  my 
basket  into  the  cool  kitchen  and  washed 
the  few  empty  dishes,  then  went  into  the 
cool  north  room  and  rested  on  that  old 
much  maligned  mahogany  haircloth  sofa; 
and  if  there  is  anything  cooler  than  hair¬ 
cloth.  with  plenty  of  pillows  beneath 
your  head,  I  would  like  to  know  it.  I 
found  it  so  cool  and  comfortable  that  I 
almost  fell  asleep,  and  it  was  nearly  four 
o’clock  (standard  time)  before  I  settled 
myself  in  the  old  mahogany  rocker  to 
read  awhile.  A  few  minutes  later  my 
eldest  sister  and  son  arrived  from  their 
home  10  miles  away  for  a  call,  and  a 
short  time  after  my  other  sister,  who  had 
been  spending  a  few  days  with  a  friend 
at  her  cottage  on  the  lake,  was  landed 
safely  at  Bose  Bungalow,  and  the  day 
which  had  been  filled  with  simple  sights 
and  sounds  of  birds,  flowers,  garden  and 
trees  was  ended,  and  the  noisy,  glorious 
Fourth  of  July  was  already  beginning  as 
the  shadows  of  evening  fell. 

ALICE  E.  FINNEY. 


Canning  Beans,  Peas  and  Corn 

Will  you  print  method  of  canning  peas, 
string  beans  and  corn?  I  have  tried 
several  ways,  but  have  not  had  good 
luck.  MRS.  I.,  s. 

String  beans,  corn  and  peas  are  all 
canned  successfully  by  the  cold  pack 
method.  Sterilize  the  jars  and  covers, 
after  thorough  washing,  by  boiling  in  large 
kettle  M0  minutes,  bringing  water  slowly 
to  the  boil.  Be  sure  jars  and  covers  are 
perfect.  Use  new  rubber  rings  that  fit 
perfectly ;  put  them  to  soak  in  hot  water 
while  the  jars  are  sterilizing. 

String  Beans. — Wash  the  beans,  slice 
and  blanch  in  boiling  water  from  three  to 
five  minutes.  Cold-dip  (we  hold  them 
under  faucet  in  colander),  drain  and  pack 
in  jars  quickly.  Put  one  teaspoon  of  salt 
in  the  top  of  each  quart  jar,  put  on  rub¬ 
ber.  fill  with  boiling  water  and  put  on 
cover.  If  wire  clamp,  bring  one  wire 
over  top  of  cover,  without  clamping 
down  ;  if  screw  top,  give  a  turn  or  two, 
but  do  not  screw  tight.  Stand  on  rack 
in  boiler,  with  water  coming  one  inch 
over  toil  of  jars,  and  put  forward  on 
stove.  Keep  boiling  continuously  for  two 
hours,  counting  from  time  the  water  boils 
hard.  When  processing  is  completed, 
tighten  cover  at  once,  and  set  away  to 
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cool.  Never  remove  lid  or  open  jar  after 
processing  before  storing  away.  Keep  in 
a  cool,  dark  place.  Vegetables  retain  a 
better  color  if  the  jars  are  wrapped  in 
paper  when  stored. 

Peas. — Use  tender  freshly  gathered 
peas.  Do  not  let  them  stand  around  in 
a  mass  where  they  will  heat  in  the  pods. 
Shell,  blanch  five  minutes,  and  cohl-dip 
10  seconds.  Drain,  and  pack  in  hot  ster¬ 
ilized  jars,  filling  to  within  1  inch,  of  the 
top.  Put  one  teaspoonful  salt  and  one 
teaspoonful  sugar  in  each  quart  jar,  ad¬ 
just  rubber,  fill  with  boiling  water,  and 
clamp  lid  loosely.  Put  in  boiler,  with 
water  deep  enough  to  come  1  inch  over 
top,  and  process  for  2%  hours,  counting 
from  time  water  begins  to  boil.  When 
processing  is  finished,  remove  jars,  and 
clamp  lids  tight. 

Corn. — This  must  be  canned  carefully, 
and  the  work  done  with  no  delay,  or  re¬ 
sults  will  be  unsatisfactory.  The  corn 
must  be  freshly  picked ;  never  can  corn 
that  has  been  packed  in  bulk  in  baskets, 
so  that  it  will  heat  through.  Bemove 
silks  and  husks.  Blanch  on  the  cob  for 
five  minutes.  Plunge  into  cold  water, 
then  cut  from  the  cob,  being  careful  not 
to  cut  into  the  cob.  Pack  directly  into 
jars  to  within  1  inch  of  the  top.  Add  one 
teaspoonful  sugar  and  one  teaspoonful 
salt  to  each  quart,  adjust  rubber  and 
cover,  and  clamp  lightly.  As  soon  as 
each  jar  is  filled  set  it  in  the  boiler  to 
process.  The  work  is  done  better  if  two 
persons  can  work  together,  one  cutting 
corn  and  one  filling  jars.  Process  for 
four  hours.  The  corn  swells  in  cooking, 
hence  the  jar  is  not  filled  entirely  full. 


Canning  Cabbage  and  Pickling  Beets 

Will  you  give  recipes  for  canning  cab¬ 
bage  and  pickling  beets  so  they  will 
keep?  J.  M. 

To  can  cabbage,  wash  well,  then  blanch 
in  steam  for  15  minutes.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  steamer,  suspend  in  a  cheesecloth 
hammock  over  rapidly  boiling  water,  in 
a  closed  kettle.  Then  chill  by  plunging 
in  cold  water,  and  pack  closely  in  hot 
sterilized  jars,  without  using  any  pres¬ 
sure.  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  each 
quart  jar,  and  pour  in  boiling  water  to 
fill  any  crevices.  Place  rubber  and  cap 
in  position  and  seal  lightly — without 
clamping  down  tight — and  process  for 
two  hours  in  kettle  with  water  coming 
one  inch  over  top  of  jar.  When  pro¬ 
cessing  is  finished,  seal  tightly.  Be 
sure  jar  is  tight,  and  see  that  cabbage  is 
perfectly  fresh,  or  results  will  be  un¬ 
satisfactory. 

To  pickle  beets,  cook  young  beets  in 
an  open  kettle  until  soft.  Plunge  into 
cold  water  and  slip  the  skins  off.  Pack 
in  jars  and  fill  jars  with  vinegar  and 
water,  equal  parts.  Adjust  rubber  and 
cap.  clamp  lightly  and  process  in  kettle 
with  water  three-fourths  to  top  of  jar 
for  one  hour.  Sugar  may  be  added  if 
liked. 


Pear  and  Tomato  Conserve 

In  answer  to  S.  J.  B.’s  inquiry  about 
pear  conserve,  possibly  she  will  like  this 
recipe :  Ten  pounds  of  ripe  pears,  peeled, 
cored  and  sliced  ;  0  lbs.  sugar,  three  or 
four  oranges,  with  the  rind  on,  cut  in 
small  pieces;  2  lbs.  raisins  and  one  cup 
nut  meats.  Stir  all  together  and  boil 
down  until  thick. 

Here  is  a  good  tomato  conserve  recipe: 
Four  cups  of  pears,  peeled  cored  and 
sliced;  four  cups  of  ripe  tomatoes,  four 
cups  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  two 
lemons.  Cook  for  one-half  hour. 

MRS.  W.  II.  O. 


Ripe  Tomato  Pickles 

Would  you  or  some  of  your  readers 
give  a  recipe  for  making  ripe  tomato 
pickles  without  vinegar?  G.  w.  S. 

We  have  no  recipe  for  ripe  tomato 
pickles  without  vinegar.  The  following 
is  an  old  rule:  Mix  in  the  order  given 
1  y.z  pints  of  firm  ripe  tomatoes,  peeled 
and  chopped ;  one-half  cupful  of  chopped 
celery,  two  tablespoons  chopped  red  pep¬ 
per,  two  tablespoons  chopped  onion,  two 
tablespoons  salt,  three  tablespoons  sugar, 
three  tablespoons  mustard  seed,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  ground  cloves,  one-half 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon 
grated  nutmeg  and  one  cup  vinegar.  I’ut 
in  a  stone  jar.  without  cooking.  It  should 
stand  one  week  before  using,  but  will 
keep  a  year. 


Labor-saving  in  Care  of  Stoves 

IIow  I  regret  the  effort  I  used  to  waste 
in  blackening  my  kitchen  range!  I  now 
give  it  a  coat  of  enamel  each  Summer 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  dust  it 
as  I  do  other  furniture.  When  necessary 
I  wipe  it  with  a  moist  cloth,  but  prefer 
to  avoid  this,  as  it  tends  to  dull  the  fine 
gloss.  Enamel  is  not  expensive,  and  is 
very  easy  to  apply  with  an  old  paint 
brush.  I  really  enjoy  restoring  the  brand- 
new  appearance  of  my  stove,  which  1 
always  do  in  warm  weather,  for  the  iron 
must  be  cold  when  enameled  and  for  24 
hours  afterward.  The  pipe  and  all  parts 
of  the  stove  may  be  enameled,  except  the 
top  surface  (griddles,  etc.).  This  top 
will  need  to  lx1  blackened  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  not  often,  if  the  iron  is  treated 
with  a  preparation  sold  under  the  name 
of  “stove  ink”  just  before  it  is  blacked. 
Stove  ink  gives  a  much  better  and  more 
permanent  color  than  does  blacking  used 
alone,  and  it  also  prevents  red  rust.  It 
cannot  be  applied  at  the  same  time  as 
enamel,  as  it  requires  different  heat  con¬ 
ditions.  G.  A.  T. 


How  to  Make  the  Most 

Delicious  Peach  Jam 

You  Ever  Tasted 


New  Certo  Process  Makes  Two-thirds  More  Jam 
from  Same  Amount  of  Fruit 


Actually  Preserves  Full  Flavor  of  Ripe  Peaches ,  Re - 
quires  Only  One  Minute’s  Boiling  and 
Never  Fails  to  Make  Perfect  Jam 


Home  grown  peaches  are  now  plentiful 
at  a  low  price,  sugar  is  cheap,  and  house¬ 
wives  are  putting  up  peach  jam  as  never 
before.  Best  of  all,  the  new  Certo  Process 
has  revolutionized  the  making  of  peach 
jam,  because,  unlike  the  old  method,  it 
uses  ripe  peaches  and  actually  preserves 
real  peach  flavor.  The  taste  of  peach  jam 
made  with  Certo  is  absolutely  different 
from  any  peach  jam  made  by  the  old 
method,  because  its  flavor  is  practically 
the  same  as  fresh  peaches. 

With  the  Certo  Process  full-ripe  peaches 
are  used — not  unripe  peaches  so  necessary 
by  the  old  method.  The  Certo  Process 
retains  all  the  rich  flavor  of  this  ripe  fruit 
because  it  requires  only  one  minute’s  boil¬ 
ing — not  the  30  or  more  minutes  required 
by  the  old  method,  which  destroyed  the 
flavor  and  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
as  peach.  With  Certo  the  result  is  a  far 
superior  fruity  flavor  and  two-thirds  more 
jam  from  the  same  amount  of  fruit,  be¬ 
cause  no  juice  is  boiled  away.  It  also 
banishes  all  guesswork  or  worry,  as  per¬ 
fect  results  are  certain. 

The  Certo  Process  for  making  peach 
jam  is  very  simple:  Crush  ripe  peaches 
or  slice  very  fine;  measure  4  level  cups 
(2  lbs.)  of  crushed  fruit  into  large  pre¬ 
serving  kettle.  Then  add  Gty  heaping 
cups  (31/)  lbs.)  of  sugar  and  mix  well. 
Bring  to  a  vigorous  boil,  stirring  well  all 


the  time  and  boil  hard  for  one  minute. 
Bemove  from  fire  and  add  one  scant  cup 
(one  bottle)  of  Certo  while  stirring.  Let 
stand  one  minute,  skim  and  pour  info 
glasses.  Makes  3 %  pints  or  11  half- 
pound  glasses  of  jam. 

Certo  is  a  pure  fruit  product — contains 
no  gelatine  or  preservative.  It  positively 
saves  time,  fruit,  flavor  of  ripe  fruit  and 
guesswork.  It  makes  all  kinds  of  jams 
and  jellies  with  fresh  or  canned  fruit — 
some  you  have  never  made  before.  It  is 
highly  endorsed  by  all  cooking  experts  who 
have  used  it.  Every  woman  who  tries  it 
recommends  it  to  her  friends  and  says 
she’ll  never  be  without  it.  And  Certo 
jams  and  jellies  keep  as  well  as  any  ever 
made.  Get  a  bottle  of  Certo  and  a  recipe 
book  from  your  grocer  or  druggist  at  once. 
If  not  obtainable  send  30  cents  in  stamps 
with  the  name  of  your  grocer  to  Pectin 
Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  370  East  Avenue,  Boehes- 
ter,  N.  Y.  A  bottle  will  then  be  mailed 
postpaid  to  you  direct.  Extra  free  copies 
of  Certo  Book  of  Becipes  sent  on  request. 

Start  the  new — the 
sure,  quick,  economi¬ 
cal  way  of  making 
jams  and  jellies.  You’ll 
never  return  to  the 
old  “hit  or  miss” 
method. 


’*  mARTOVAY  IT  H  SVV1S  NO\J 


JUST  WRITE  AND  SAY  YOU  WANT  TO  TRY  THE 

Automatic  Drop- Head, 

Steel  Ball  Bearing  Sewing  Machine 

When  it  arrives  use  it  free  for  one  month.  If  then  you 
are  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send  us  $2.40— and  pay  $2.40 
each  month  for  11  months— $28.80  in  all.  If  it  does  not  suit 
you,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Genuine  Oak  Woodwork,  beautifully  finished;  Iron  Stand,  enam¬ 
elled  glossy  black;  Head  folda  inside, leaving  flat  table  top;  Auto¬ 
matic  Bobbin  Winder;  Self  Threading  Cylinder  Shuttle;  Adjustable  Stitch; 
All  up  to  date  improvements.  All  tools  and  accessories  free 
25  Year  NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc.  Over  100,000 
Guarantee  DEPT.  100  98  CHAMBERS  ST.,  New  York  In  Uie 


New 

Way 


Kill  Rats 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-elTeets.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

ETu/\/\  1*» _ I-  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  find 

rree  DOOK  mi  c.  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

P.  W.  Virus,  Ltd..  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


Ladies  Keep  Y our  Skin 
Clear,  Sweet,  Healthy  | 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Cuticura  Talcum! 


GAS,  COAL  and  OIL  STOVES 

PORCELAIN,  Enameled  and  Black  Combination 
Coal  and  Ga*  Ranges — Steam,  Hot  Water  Heaters. 
Laundry  Sloves.  Also  Repairs  of  all  makes. 

STOVE  REPAIR  CORPORATION 

228,  230  Water  Stroat,  Cor.  Boekman,  New  York 

Branch,  18b  Mulberry  Street ,  Newark,  N.  J . 


TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BARCLAY'S!.,  NEW  YORK 


See  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  June  18,  Page  ?,I: 


100  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 
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Dried  Beet  Pulp 
makes  the  whole  ra¬ 
tion  more  palatable 
and  digest¬ 
ible —  re¬ 
sulting  in 
greater 
milk  pro¬ 
duction 
without 
greater 
cost. 

THE  LARROWE* 
MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICH.  (22) 


Dold’s  Tankage  Increases  Profits 


FIGURES  TALK! 


TAOLD- QUALITY  Digester  Tankage  is  a 
superior  hog  flesh  and  bone  builder. 
In  a  ninety-day  demonstration  at  Union 
Slock  Yards,  Wichita-Kansas : 

F ifteen  hogs,  fed  tankage,  corn  and  shorts,  each 
gained  an  average  of  1 42.6  pounds;  sold  at  a 
profit  of  $  1 .36  a  hundred  weight. 

Fifteen  hogs,  fed  only  corn  and  alfalfa,  each  gain¬ 
ed  an  average  of  120.7  pounds,  but  sold  at  t». 
profit  of  only  3  I  cents  a  hundred  weight. 

Dold's  Digester  Tankage  contains  60%  prolan, 
Dokl's  Digester  Meat  Meal  Tankage  46%  protein.  Mi* 
with  grain  or  feed  separately  in  hoppers  or  slops, 
Feed  hogs  Tankage  for  “more"  hog  and  bigger 
profits. 


Writ*  tot  jrte  booklet  NS 
Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.  J 

g0Pt.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

K.  N. 


ALo  Poultry  Fredi,  Meal  Scrap*,  Solu*. 
ble  Blood,  Poultry  Bone  —  •!.*  grade*; 
Charcoal.  Oyster  Shelia,  Mineral  Stone 
Crita.  Pure  Bone  Fertilizer. 


Without  Dold 
Tomhofo 


The  first  remedy  for 
Lump  Jaw  was 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Price  $2.60  (War  Tax  Paid) 
and  it  remains  today  the  standard  treatment, 
with  years  of  success  back  of  it,  known  to 
be  of  merit  and  fully  guaranteed.  Don’t 
experiment  with  substitutes.  Use  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  or  bad  the  case  or  what  else  you 
may  have  tried  — your  money  back  if  Flem¬ 
ing's  Actinoform  ever  fails.  Our  fair  plan 
of  selling,  together  with  full  information  on 
Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment,  is  given  in 
Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  ever  printed  to 
be  given  away.  Contains  192  pages  and  69 
illustrations.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS..  16  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 
”25  Year s  at  the  Stock  Yards’ 


MINERALS 
HEAVE50 


years! 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  (NO  TODAY 

( AGENTS 
'  WANTED 


$3.25  BOX1 

guaranteed  to  flv* 
satisfaction  or  ' 
r  money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  < 


SIHEBtl  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ate,,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


ABSORBine 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
bruises.  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2  .  SO  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re* 
duces  Stralni,  painful.  Knotted,  Swollen  Veina.  Conceit* 
(rated— -only  a  few  dropa  required  at  an  application.  Prlca 
ill.  25  per  bottle  at  dealera  or  delivered, 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Sprlngfltld.  Mm, 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  a  Heifer  Calf 

Will  you  outline  the  care  and  feeding 
of  a  Holstein  heifer  calf,  right  from  the 
start  to  maturity?  We  usually  fatten 
our  calves,  but  want  to  raise  this  one. 
We  always  turn  the  cow  in  twice  a  day 
and  let  the  calf  take  its  fill,  then  milk  the 
cow  dry  when  the  calf  is  through.  In 
six  to  eight  weeks  they  are  in  prime  con¬ 
dition  for  the  butcher.  Should  we  leave 
this  calf  with  its  mother  the  same  length 
of  time?  When  is  it  ready  to  change  to 
skim-milk  and  bucket  feedings?  How 
soon  and  what  grain  mixture  should  she 
have?  Shall  she  be  kept  in  a  box  stall 
all  this  season  or  staked  out  later?  How 
long  should  she  get  milk?  We  have  more 
than  we  need  and  no  market  for  it,  so 
want  the  calf  to  have  it  as  long  and  as 
much  as  she  needs  to  make  the  best 
growth.  We  keep  two  cows  for  our  own 
use  and  through  an  error  both  have 
freshened  near  the  same  time,  so  it  seems 
a  good  time  to  be  starting  to  raise  a  heifer 
for  our  own  use.  mrs.  r.  p.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  nothing  more  useful  in  feeding 
calves  than  whole  milk.  Usually  dairy¬ 
men  cannot  afford  to  use  whole  milk, 
claiming  that  a  calf  fed  this  product 
would  eat  its  head  off  regularly  every 
three  weeks.  If  you  have  an  abundance 
of  this  fluid  and  no  market  for  the  sur¬ 
plus,  you  would  he  justified  in  allowing 
this  Holstein  heifer  calf  that  you  want  to 
raise  generous  amounts  of  this  product. 
Personally,  I  prefer  hand  feeding  to  the 
morning  and  night  nursing  practice.  I 
believe  that  milk  cows  do  better  when 
milked  rather  than  when  calves  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  nurse.  I  realize,  however,  that 
in  the  production  of  veal  there  are  many 
advantages  in  letting  calves  suck  cows, 
for  usually  they  will  take  more  milk  and 
it  is  believed  that  calves  do  better  where 
this  system  is  adopted.  I  would  advise 
taking  the  calf  from  the  cow  when  it  is 
four  or  five  days  old  and  feeding  it  from 
the  bucket  three  times  a  day.  I  should 
continue  the  use  of  new  milk  until  the 
calf  was  four  or  five  weeks  old,  then  I 
should  gradually  replace  the  new  milk 
with  skim-milk,  taking,  let  us  say.  10 
days  to  make  the  transfer.  The  calf  then 
would  be  getting  a  full  feed  of  skim-milk 
when  six  weeks  old.  I  should  use  as  a 
supplement  to  the  milk  some  one  of  the 
specially  prepared  calf  meals.  In  addi¬ 
tion  I  should  provide  a  dry  grain  ration 
consisting  of  three  parts  of  cornmeal, 
three  parts  of  ground  oats,  three  parts  of 
bran  and  one  part  of  oilmeal.  Keep  this 
mixture  before  the  calf  at  all  times,  al¬ 
though  making  it  a  practice  to  have  it  lick 
up  its  feed  box  clean  each  day.  I  should 
continue  the  feeding  of  skim-milk  until 
the  calf  was  six  months  old  and  provided 
it  is  taking  kindly  to  the  grain  ration,  it 
will  be  an  easier  matter  to  wean  it  from 
the  milk  at  this  time.  You  should  not,  be 
satisfied  with  a  gain  of  less  than  1  or  l1/? 
lbs.  per  day  during  this  six  months  pe¬ 
riod.  The  amount  of  grain  that  a  calf 
eats  regularly  each  day  is  a  pretty  good 
index  to  his  thrift  and  vigor.  I  should 
keep  before  the  calf  at  all  times  some 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  or  some  leafy  le¬ 
gume  in  order  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
ash  and  mineral  matter  might  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Outside  of  the  question  of  exer¬ 
cise  the  calf  will  do  quite  as  well  in  a 
well-bedded  box  stall  as  it  will  in  an  out¬ 
side  paddock  or  pasture  lot.  Until  the 
calves  are  six  months  old  they  get  very 
little  actual  nutriment  from  nibbling 
away  at  pasture  grass.  Clean  utensils 
are  absolutely  necessary.  Over-feeding  of 
skim-milk  invites  'more  ills  than  under¬ 
feeding.  and  after  the  calves’  habits  have 
been  well  regulated  to  a  given  amount  of 
grain  and  a  given  amount  of  skim-milk 
(not  to  exceed  1G  or  20  lbs.)  I  should 
hold  the  amount  of  skim-milk  provided 
each  day  quite  constant.  In  most  dairy 
sections  it  is  very  generally  believed  that 
it  is  more  economical  to  produce  heifer 
calves  to  supplement  the  herd  than  it  is 
to  buy  mature  cows  from  the  dealei*.  Very 
frequently  all  of  the  milk  is  sold  to  the 
creamery  or  bottling  station  and  there  is 
no  skim-milk  available  for  calf  feeding. 
Under  these  conditions  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  procedure  is  to  use  some 
one  of  the  popular  brands  of  prepared 
calf  meal.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the 
calf  growing  and  gaining  from  day  to 
day,  to  avoid  over-feeding  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  youngsters  are  generously 
supplied  with  roughages  and  concentrates 
that  are  well  proportioned  and  completely 
balanced. 


Summer  Feed  for  Cows 

I  have  three  Holstein  cows,  and  would 
like  to  have  a  balanced  feed  ration  for 
the  Summer.  I  am  feeding  at  present  12 
lbs.  gluten  and  1  lb.  middlings;  besides 
the  above,  nothing  but  grass.  For  later, 
when  grass  dies  down,  I  have  a  field  of 
green  oats.  N.  R. 

Phillipsport,  N.  Y. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  your 
three  Holstein  cows  will  not  produce  for 
you  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
addition  of  cornmeal  to  the  mixture  would 
be  advantageous,  and  even  then  more 
varietv  would  add  to  its  usefulness.  Us¬ 


ually  middlings  are  relatively  high  priced 
for  use  in  rations  intended  for  dairy  cows. 
You  are  acting  wisely  in  feeding  these 
cows  generously  with  mixed  feed  during 
the  pasture  season.  The  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  dairy  industry  offers  no  in¬ 
centive  for  the  dairy  farmer  to  feed  his 
animals  so  as  to  produce  maximum  pro¬ 
duction.  Relatively  low  prices  prevail, 
and  the  demand  for  his  product  is  more 
or  less  restricted.  Many  of  the  conden- 
series  are  not  operating,  and  the  outlook 
is  not  especially  encouraging.  I  take  it, 
however,  that  with  only  three  cows  you 
are  not  producing  market  milk.  If  the 
cows  come  off  grass  and  go  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  in  good  vigor  and  flesh  they 
will  continue  their  flow  of  milk  very  prob¬ 
ably  throughout  the  Winter.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  improperly  fed 
during  the  Summer,  they  are  more  apt  to 
dry  off  and  slacken  their  flow  of  milk 
when  the  fly  season  is  at  its  height,  and 
when  they  are  brought  into  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  their  flow  of  milk  will  undoubtedly 
be  even  further  restricted.  It  is  quite  as 
important  to  feed  the  dairy  cow  gener¬ 
ously  during  her  dry  period  as  it  is  to  feed 
her  generously  during _  her  lactation  pe¬ 
riod.  Once  she  gets  thin  iu  flesh  and  run 
down  in  condition,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
build  up  her  system.  Energy  conserved 
is  much  more  economical  than  energy  re¬ 
stored.  hence  the  importance  of  feeding 
farm  animals  intelligently  throughout  the 
year. 


Rations  for  Swine 


suits 

dirty 

tion, 

and 


What  is  the  right  feed  for  pigs  from 
six  weeks  old  until  they  will  dress  125 
to  150  lbs.,  the  quickest  feed  to  get  this 
weight?  What  is  the  right  feed  to  be 
fed  a  brood  sow,  also  after  she  has  far¬ 
rowed  until  the  pigs  are  six  or  seven 
weeks  old  V  e.  w.  K. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Usually  the  best  results  iu  feeding  pigs 
are  obtained  from  allowing  their  mother 
all  of  the  grain  feed  that  she  will  eat 
with  relish  from  the  time  the  pigs  are 
three  weeks  old  until  they  are  weaned, 
during  the  seventh  or  eighth  week.  The 
youngsters  themselves  will  commence  nib¬ 
bling  away  at  dry  feed,  or  will  sup  away 
at  palatable  moistened  feeds  when  three 
or  four  weeks  old.  If  the  sows  are  al¬ 
lowed  the  run  of  the  pasture  lot  rather 
than  confined  in  small  pens  the  best  re¬ 
will  follow.  Close  confinement  in 
yards  invite  parasites  and  indiges- 
which  usually  result  in  stunted  pigs 
expensive  gains. 

You  do  not  state  whether  you  have  any 
home-grown  products  to  utilize  or  not. 
In  case  you  have  ear  or  shelled  corn,  the 
addition  of  S  per  cent  of  the  tankage  and 
20  per  cent  of  red  dog  flour  will  suffice. 
Hominy  meal  has  substantially  the  same 
feeding  value  as  cornmeal.  and  is  very 
palatable  for  young  pigs.  If  mixed  with 
wheat  middlings  and  digester  tankage  in 
the  proportions  of  six,  three  and  one  a 
useful  combination  will  result.  Skim- 
milk  or  buttermilk  would  improve  either 
ration.  Fortunately  it  is  possible  to  buy 
a  number  of  approved  brands  of  ready- 
mixed  feeds  prepared  especially  for  use 
in  swine  feeding,  and  well  suited  for  pigs 
of  various  ages.  In  many  cases  they 
combine  such  protein  carriers  as  tankage, 
dried  buttermillc.  corn  germ  meal  and 
peanut  meal,  with  available  carbohydrate 
products  especially  adapted  for  producing 
rapid  growth  and  economical  gains.  In 
fact,  these  products  are  rapidly  gaining  a 
foothold  among  the  breeders  in  the  corn 
belt,  who  find  that  variety  is  an  essential 
qualification  for  the  daily  ration  for 
pigs. 

The  feed  supply  for  young  pigs  should 
not  he  vastly  different  from  that  fed  to 
the  nursing  dam.  Make  sure  that  a  gen¬ 
erous  amount  is  provided  and  that  the 
feeds  themselves  are  selected  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  grain  products.  The  so- 
called  corn  balancers  will  provide  protein 
most  economically,  and  when  the  various 
feeds  are  fed  as  directed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  profitable  results  are  sure  to  fol¬ 
low.  It  is  very  important  that  young 
pigs  be  forced  along  from  weaning  age  to 
maturity,  and  usually  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  gain  in  excess  of  1  lb.  per  day. 

If  home-grown  products  are  used  it  will 
be  possible  to  combine  corn,  oats,  white 
middlings  and  tankage  into  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  mixture.  If  prepared  feeds  are 
utilized  they  can  be  fed  either  through 
the  agency  of  the  self-feeder  or  can  be 
mixed  into  a  thick  mash  moistened  to 
about  the  consistency  of  buttermilk. 
Youngsters  intended  for  local  market 
should  be  given  all  of  the  feed  that  they 
will  clean  up  with  relish  two  or  three 
times  daily,  and  in  addition  they  should 
be  supplied  with  a  mineral  mixture,  as 
for  example,  a  combination  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  salt,  charcoal,  bonemeal, 
ground  limestone  and  sulphur.  If  the 
pigs  are  confined  in  dry  lots,  then  the  use 
of  Alfalfa  meal  or  clover  leaves  is  recom¬ 
mended. 
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Mica  Axle  Grease  means 
to  the  axle  spindle  and 
wheel  hub  what  good 
lubricating  means  to  a 
motor — long  life. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  for 
your  breeching,  reins 
and  traces. 


STANDARD 
New  York 
Albany 


OTL  CO. 


OF  N.  Y. 
Buffalo 
Boston 


iir 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES!  ER5>2 

temper  and  Indigestion  Com¬ 
pound.  Relieves  Heave* 
by  correcting  the  cause 
—Indigestion.  Prevent* 
Colic,  Staggers.  Best 
_  Conditioner  and  Worm 

. . .  Exp'eller.  29  years  sale.*  Three 

large  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
(5c  and  $1.30  per  can  (includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 


M 


PURIFINE"  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Sumo  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  tor  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


the  MEAOER-ATLAS  CO..  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


SILO  FOR  $135.00 

I  am  selling  out  at  cost  my  stock  of  180 
genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir  silos.  Prices 
lower  than  in  1917.  Silos  are  of  well- 
known  make  and  absolutely  first-class  in 
every  way.  Write  me  size  you  desire  and 
I  will  give  you  rock-bottom  price.  I 
mustjsell  this  stock. 

M.LSMITH 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville,  Pennsylvania 


CIDER  Making  Pays 

With  Mt  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 

Big  Money  made  on  small  investment 
Demand  for  cider  greater  than  ever. 

Quick,  clean  profits  with  little  labor 
and  expense.  Sizes  up  to  460  bbls. 

daily.  Also  Hand  Power  Presses 
forCider,  Grapo  Juice,  Fruits,  • 
and  a  full  line  of  accessories, 
suoh  as  juice  evaporators, 
pasteurizers,  etc.  New  Cider 
Press  catalog  gives  full  details.  _ 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Are.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


,  etc. 


team  Auto 


and  TRACTOR  BUSINESS 
Earn  $150  to  $400  a  Month 

Thousands  have  learned  herein 6 to 8 
weeks  and  are  making  big  money  aa 
repair  men,  drivers,  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  Many  own  garages  making 
|  $600  per  month.  Big  Book  Free. 

RAHE  SCHOOL,  Dept.  2245 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Cincinnati,  O. 


SCAB-CHASE 


cures  itch,  mange  and 
scabies  on  your  ani¬ 
mals,  or  it  d  o  e  e  not 
'  cost  you  a  cent.  Absol 
utely  guaranteed.  Liberal  package  $1 .50  at  your- 
dealer,  or  write  GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  In,.,  Du  No.  0.  Newport,  vt. 


Dignified  Lady  (to  park  attendant)  : 
“Who  are  you  to  interfere  with  us?”  At¬ 
tendant  :  “Pardon  me,  madam,  I  only 
wanted  to  put  this  wet  paint  sign  on  your 
bench." — Excelsior,  Mexico. 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCT,  Inc.,  Dept.  I,  Olean,  N.  V. 

lltalfa  Farms  For  Sale  „  LIS,, ,. ,. 

ILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Freo 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS.,  De,t.  R,  Gardner  Mu,. 
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GOATS 


Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks  Mothers  : 

giving  5  nts.  an<l  Better.  S.  J.  SHARPLES,  R.  0.5.  Norrlitown,  Pi 


F OH  SAI.P, — Hornless  Toggenburg  Buck,  82ft.  Milk 
stock  Dors.  Lloyd  Goldsboro.  R.  a,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 

Lambs.  Keg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  ltam  l.amlis  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGEK,  Gr  DSTONK,  N.  J 


For  Sale— 1  Oxford  Ram  f,  rSp.'S.”"  BSE 

A  bargain  opportunity.  STUART  R.  MANN,  Derby,  N.Y. 


r„rQ,|a  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  STIEF.P.  RAMS  and 
roroaic  EWES.  Apply  OPHIK  FAKH,  i'nrrhase,  5.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  j5£&Si 

for  inilk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  “Sales  List’*  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  SI  50  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  191a 
by  the  United  States  Bureau Jof  Animal  Industry. 

W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  high  testing  A.  K.  dams,  from  a  clean 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  One  ready  for  service. 
Two  eight  and  one  six  months  old.  Prices, 
$lftO-$!100.  Write  for  particulars. 

P.  F.  (staples.  Mgr.,  East  llolli.ton.  Mass. 

SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  lie  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W,WA  dairy  FARMS,  77  S.  3?d  ft.,  Phlla..  Pi. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  "Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SOS  of  "ME  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  iinishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

Nmlthville  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  Sew  York 


BULL  CALVES 

out’of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COWS 

one  imported;  also  one  registered  A.  R.  Jersey, 
Raleigh  podigroe.  ONE  KEiilSTEKED 
GUERNSEY  HU  EL,  from  imported  sire.  Sev¬ 
eral  pure-bred  and  high  grade  Guernsey  and  Jer¬ 
sey  heifers.  Reason  for  sale:  closing  Out  dairy 
business.  ORCHARD  HILL  FARM,  Harriman,  New  York 


GRADE  GUERNSEY  COWS 

Several  Choice  Family  Cows,  fresh  and  spring¬ 
ers.  Also  Heifers. 

Du  DOIS  SMITH,  MillsPond  Farms, St.  James,  L.  I  ,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Guernsey  Bull 

6.  W.  TOWNSEND  -  Cochranville,  Pa. 


BRONKLAND  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

offers  exceptional  bargains  in  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves.  Slay  Rose  breeding.  Tuberculin  tested. 

Write  for  prices.  J.U1I.S  £.  BllOKK,  Amsterdam,  fi.  I. 


DOGS 

—11  J 

HOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t,  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

German  Shepherd 


COLLIES,  AIREDALES 
OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 

Thaink n  dogs,  Brood 
Matrons,  Pups.  fiend  10c  for  largo  instructive  list. 
NISH X A  COI.Ll E  KENNELS,  AV.  It.  Watson, 
Mgr.,  Ilox  1745,  .Macon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakland,  Iona 


MY  AIREDALE  TERRIERS  SATISFY 

At  Home,  on  Farm,  or  Hunting-Field 

Puppies  with  Hencb-Show  Prospects 
Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Alton  Airedales 

4-inos.-old  Oorangpups.  Females,  $ 
from  lnt.  Champion  sire,  $75.  E. 


FARM  RAISED 
ROBUST  INTELLIGENT 

25:  spayed,  $20.  Male, 
Dummeriiton,  Vermont 


FOR  SALE — Airedales.  Reg.  Old  stock.  Puppies  eligible  to 
registry.  Farm  raised.  Charles  Nvb,EQL'INUNK,  Pa. 


AIREDALES  oil  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS,  Danielson.  Conn. 


Exceptionally  Fine  Litter  of  German  Police  Pups 

FOli  8AI-E.  Bred  and  brought  up  in  country  homo. 
Two  months  old.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment. 

P.  A.  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Louilonville.  Albany  Co.,  New  Yom 


FOIt  SALE— Police,  Airedales  and  Irish  Terrier 
Pups.  Pedigreed  stock.  MEAD,  Aaik.nia,  New  York 


FOR  SALE— Scotch  Shepherd  and  Collie  Pups.  Broken  Cow, 
F ox  and  Babbit  dogs.  F.  A.  Sweet,  Smyrna,  N.Y'. 


Harry  D  Moore  !,iee<'eroF.Fox  n<>«nds,  scotch  coi- 


dealer  in  all 


lies  and  Night  Hunting  lings,  and 

kinds  of  dogs.  SALISBURY.  VERMONT 


)EI»IGREEI>  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind 
NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City.  Pa 


FERRETS 


Either  Color  or  Sex.  Single  pairs  ordoz. 


lots. 

C.  II. 


Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10c. 
Keefer  A  Co.,  Greenwich,  O. 


Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Itching  Skin 

I  have  a  Holstein  cow  giving  two  or 
three  gallons  of  milk  ;  has  been  standing 
quietly  to  be  milked.  Today  she  seemed 
to  have  trouble  with  her  feet ;  can’t,  keep 
them  on  the  ground  ;  raises  them  to  lick. 
I  have  heard  of  the  cow  itch.  Is  it  that? 
She  has  been  on  rye  and  German  clover, 
giving  dry  eornmeal  at  milking.  Is  milk 
fit.  to  use?  w.  E.  B. 

Virginia. 

Wet  green  pasture  of  rye  and  other 
grazing  crops  sometimes  causes  itchiness 
of  the  skin,  especially  of  white  skin,  so 
it  would  be  well  to  keep  the  cow  off  rye 
pasture  and  allow  other  feed.  Apply 
vaseline  or  sweet  oil  and  sulphur  freely 
to  the  itching  parts.  The  trouble  de¬ 
scribed  should  not  injure  the  milk  for 
human  use,  as  the  cow  is  not  sick. 


Gadfly  Grubs 

Can  you  give  me  any  remedy  for  grub 
in  the  head  in  sheep?  I  lost  two  sheep 
and  I  opened  their  heads  and  found  the 
grubs.  Several  more  are  affected.  I 
have  pint  tar  on  their  noses.  G.  w. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  certain  quite  successful 
treatment  for  gadfly  grubs  in  the  sinuses 
of  the  head  in  sheep,  other  than  trephin¬ 
ing  the  skull  and  removing  the  larva  with 
forceps.  That,  however,  is  scarcely  a 
profitable  treatment,  and  only  to  be  done 
by  an  expert  in  the  case  of  a  pedigreed 
sheep  that  is  valuable  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Some  shepherds  say  that  they 
have  had  pretty  good  results  from  pouring 
a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  of  olive  oil 
and  snuff,  or  kerosene,  or  turpentine  into 
each  nostril  when  the  sheep  is  held  down 
with  its  nose  turned  upward.  Prevention 
is  more  important,  and  consists  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  noses  of  sheep  well  daubed  with 
pine  tar  during  fly  time  in  Summer. 


Bloody  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  in  swamp  pasture,  and 
feed  her  corn  and  oats  once  a  day.  She 
gives  bloody  milk ;  sometimes  it  is  all 
clots  of  blood.  'She  is  in  good  health. 

New  York.  At.  E.  s. 

As  acrid  matters  in  feed  from  wild  or 
swamp  pastures  are  a  possible  cause  of 
blood  in  milk,  we  should  advise  you  to 
keep  tlie  cow  out  of  the  swamp  pasture 
for  a  time  and  see  whether  that  stops  the 
trouble.  If  it  does  not,  we  should  sus¬ 
pect  that  growths  in  the  teats  may  be 
the  cause,  and  they  might  possibly  be 
removed  by  operation.  If  growths  are 
not  the  cause,  chronic  mammitis  (garget) 
no  doubt  is  present,  and  as  it  is  incurable 
the  milk  secretion  should  be  “dried  off” 
and  the  cow  then  fitted  for  the  butcher. 


Slobbering 

I  have  a  horse  that  slobbers  all  the 
time.  He  has  done  it  for  over  a  year. 
Sometimes  it  reaches  almost  to  the 
ground.  It  does  not  come  from  his 
teeth.  I  think  it  comes  from  his  sto¬ 
mach.  Could  you  tell  cause  and  give  me 
a  remedy?  lie  is  about  six  years  old. 

Pennsylvania.  n.  y. 

The  cause  no  doubt  is  in  the  mouth, 
and  a  careful  examination  should  he 
made  by  an  expert.  The  teeth  are  gener¬ 
ally  to  blame.  Sharp  points  should  be 
filed  smooth,  long  teeth  cut  level  and  any 
diseased  or  .split  molar  removed.  If 
the  teeth  are  not  the  cause,  the  veteri¬ 
narian  may  find  some  sharp  object  lodged 
in  the  tongue  or  some  other  part  of  the 
mouth,  or  there  may  be  an  ulcer,  wound, 
cyst  or  cancer  or  a  stone  in  the  salivary 
duct. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  (I — Berkshires.  T.  B.  Maekes- 
sie  and  Milton  Thomas,  Reading  Fair 
Grounds,  Reading,  Pa. 

August  13 — Berkshires.  Annual  Bred 
Sow  Sale,  Sycamore  Farms,  Douglasville, 
Pa.  Carl  Wallace,  manager. 

September  12 — Holsteins.  Zelden  Rust 
Herd  Dispersal,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  R. 
M.  Hasting  Company,  sales  managers. 

September  23 — Aberdeen-Angus,  East¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  sale,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield.  Mass.  F,  W.  Burnham, 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  secretary. 

October  1!* — Ilolsteins.  Chester  County 
Breeders’  sale.  West  Chester,  Pa.  C.  j. 
Garrett  and  E.  C.  Brinton,  managers. 

November  10 — Ilolsteins.  Waukesha 
County  Holstein  Breeders’  Fall  Classic 
sale,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

February  21-22, 1922 — Ilolsteins.  Iowa 
I  Iolstein-Friesian  Breeders’  annual  sale, 
Waterloo,  la. 


“Boy,  take  these  flowers  up  to  Miss 
Dolly  Footlites,  Room  12.”  “Gee! 
You’re  the  fourth  guv  wot’s  sent  her 
flowers  today.”  “Eh!  What’s  that? 
Who  sent  the  others?”  “Oh,  they  didn’t 
send  up  any  names.  They  just  said : 
‘She’ll  know  who  they  come  from.’  ” 
“Well,  here,  take  my  card  and  tell  her 
these  are  from  the  same  one  that  sent 
her  the  other  three  boxes.” — Boston 
Transcript.  ; 


HOLSTEINS 


Hoisteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers.  past  1  yr.  old,®  100. 
10  2-yr.-old  springers,  SI  7ft. 
10  close  springer  cows,  $200. 
iPriceson  high  record  cows  and 
heifers  on  request.  15  calves, 
1  to  0  mos.  old.  S.ft  to  ®0O.  15 
registered  bulls,  8  to  18  mos., 
from  $7ft  lip.  75  grade  Hol¬ 
steins  at  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  Sift. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  TuIly.N.Y. 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  18, 1921.  His 
sire  is  a  son  of  KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SEGIS,  His  dam  is  a 
2(Llb.  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING  SEGIS, 
a  40-lb.  grandson  of  KING  SEGIS. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  HOLSTEIN  BULL  sfa°l£ 

Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra  Johanna  164755.  I  refused  110,000 
for  him  as  a  calf.  Ho  recently  reacted  in  T.  B.  test  and 
therefore  cannot  remain  in  my  herd  according  to  rules 
of  X.  Y.  Board  of  Health.  Sire,  “  the  $50,000  Bull.”  Dam, 
Vanity  Pauline  Johanna.  34-lbs.  Half  sister,  Findern 
Pride  Johanna  Rue  (world’s  record  )  Weight,  2.500.  Age, 
6.  Make  offer.  Charles  II.  Baker,  PecksklU,  N.  Y. 

20  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

Fresh  and  springers.  lO  Reg.  Heifers,  5  Reg. 
Calves.  Take  your  choice.  Must  sell.  Short  of  feed. 

Elite  Stock  Farm  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh.  Prop. 

Extra  High  Grade  Holstein-Friesian  Heifer  Calves 

Best  of  markings,  from  splendid  dams,  Guaranteed  to 

please  you  at  at  tractive  prices.  HILICRQFI  FARMS,  Wallan,  N.Y 

■1  olitcin  Kr iesimi  Ileifer  and  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 
■1  ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y 

.*.  JERSEYS 

Hamilton  irucrvc 

FARM  el  LK3L  X  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  for  $7,500 

0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 

lllsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 

Our  “Sophie’s Tormentor"  Jerseys  he‘®dli*n 

Barnesville  Cow  Test  Association,  herd  being  com¬ 
posed  of  his  daughters.  Will  sell  our  herd  sire,  Ra¬ 
leigh's  Torono28th,2  ot'his  sons  and  1  grandson.  His 
dam  produced  746  lbs.  fat  1  year  and  hisdanghters  on 
test,  allniakinggood.  J.  WiLMER  HALL,  Barnesville, Ohio 

T  _ _ —  —  -  TI..11  Interested  NobleHoupla, 

Jersey  Jtsim  t>y  .uormaie 

«7  Duke,  No.  129150,  out  of 

noupla’sSussyGcrvcl,  No.  353112.  Three  years  old  on  April 
27th,  1921.  A  splendid  bull,  sold  for  want  of  use.  Send 
for  pedigree  and  price.  WILLIAM  HUFFMAN,  Congers,  ,\.Y. 

J  E  n  S  E  Y  s 

Your  choice'of  any  six  of  our  fifty  head  of  registered  Jer¬ 
seys  ;  open  or  bred  heifers,  calves  and  mature  cows.  Dost 
blood  lines,  Owl-Interest  sire.  Government  inspection. 
Excellent  condition.  Farmers’  prices.  Let  us  know*  your 
wants.  WAKANOK£  FARM,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  n°lre*»  S 

now  on.  Heifer  calves.  Write  FosterBeldn,  P.  O.  Box 
ITS,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Attractive  prices. 

AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughbv,  Ohio 

AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  hull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CRESTMOXT  FARM  -  Sun  bury.  I’ll. 

Wanted  di?emdhceroe' Two  Ayrshires  for  Nurse  Cows 

Large  quantity  milk,  low  test.  L.  S.  WHITE,  1548  Broadway,  N.T 

MISCELLANEOUS 

For  Sale  Registered  T uberculin  Tested  Cows 

and  Ho  if  pro  -  ~  at  reasonable  prices*. 

dllU  I  lull  cio  11.  IF.  Kou  nt/.e,  \\  cl  by,  llcdford,  JT.Y. 

CnYPQ  UfantpH  Young  Reds  and  Grays. 

ru*es  ndnieu  Rosa  BROWN  -  McFall,  Alabama 

|  HORSES 

BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

For  35  years  we  have  been  breeding  Berkshires 
on  this  farm  and  now  offer  some  of  the  best  bred 
Berkshires  in  New  York  at  reduced  prices. 
Twenty  gilts  sired  by  Epochal.  Superior,  Em¬ 
blem,  and  other  boars,  and  bred  to  Real  Type  son. 
Epochal,  and  Symboleer  Real  Type  for  August 
and  September  farrow;  price  $50;  recorded  and 
shipped  in  July.  Weanling  pigs  two  months  old 
or  older  served  by  the  above  boars,  price  $20 
each;  either  sex;  recorded  and  express  paid 
within  1,000  miles.  Our  Berkshi’es  represent 
tlie  best  American  and  English  large  type. 
RICHARD  H.  STONE 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Special  offering  of  gilts  and  tried  sows,  safe  in  pig 
for  late  summer  and  fall  litters.  These  are  big  and 
stretchy.  Many  of  them  from  litters  of  twelve  to 
fifteen,  h.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Bo*l5.  Dundee,  N.Y. 

Middlebrook  Farm  Berkshires 

Spring  pigs.  Botli  sexes.  Six  and  eight  weeks  old. 
Also  a  few  sows  lired  tor  May  and  June  farrow. 
Prices  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

MIDDLEBROOK  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs.  3-mos.-old,  $20  each  ;  2-inos.-old,  *lfi  each.  Bred 
sows,  $80.  VVe  ship  C.  O.  D.  E.  G  FISHER,  Prop  .  Namillor,  N.t. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

otters  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  (lilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256936,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  K.  AVAT80N,  Trop.,  M  ar  bled  ale.  Conn. 


Belgian  HorsesFor  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my 
prize-winning  stock.  Young  stallions  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  notify  me  and  I  will  place  one  there. 
Terms  to  suit  See  our  exhibit  at  tlie  State  Fair. 
DENNISON  FARMS  159  Pearl  St.  Builalo,  N.  V. 


SWINE 


J 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS 

NOW 


is  the  time  to  think  ne- 
i  jointly  about  the  pure 
bred  hosr  buslnens.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  feed  scrub  hojcM 
when  a  few  dollars  will  buy  a 
foundation  of  purebred  Du- 
rocs,  the  moat  popular  ah 
well  as  the  moat  profitable 
breed.  We  have  a  few  choice 
fall  boar  pljra  by  Gr.  Orion 
Sensation  2nd  at  attractive 

,  ,  ,  ,  ....  _ _  .  prices  Also  offering:  a  few 

sows  bred  for  early  litters,  150  head  of  the  best  aprinic  pu?s  to  he 
i<Hind  in  the  Fast.  Mail  orders  shipped  on  approval.  Everything 
guaranteed.  Herd  immune.  GORKI,  KAKMS,  Annandale,  H.  J. 


Pure-Bred  Duroc- Jersey  Hogs 

We  have  a  herd  of  over  500  and  can  supply  you  with 
anything  you  may  want  in  the  way  of  high  «Ihb*  hogs— 
Invd  .sows  and  gilts,  boars  or  pigs,  unrelated  stock  ••!  all 
ages — a:  1  sold  on  our  guarantee  to  satisfy.  Wilte  for 
booklet. 


BERTLEY  FARMS  -  Glenwood 

Juit  out  of  Chicago 


III. 


For  Sale-XDUROC-tTERSEY 

4-mos. -old, unrelated  boar  and  sow  pigs.  From  large 
litters  and  of  best  blood  lines.  Registered.  Special 
prices  for  immediate  shipment.  One  9-mos.old  re¬ 
gistered  boar,  weighs  over  300  lbs.,  for  immediate 
shipment,  SSO.  LAKE  VIEW  FARM,  Newton,  N.  J. 


For  Sale  Reg.  Duroc  Sow  Pigs  sir, no  Sontfii'SJrf. 

C.  M.  PALMER  .  ,r 

Du  roc-  Jersey  I’igs.  Reg.  and  Immune.  Always  s>  me 
to  sell.  Fernbrook  Farm,  Menandi  Rd  .  Allmnj,  N.  y. 


Registered  Guernsey 
,  bull,  10  months  old. 

Yalatie,  New  York 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  tlie  Chester  White 
Dreed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  lings. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa- 


CHESTER  WHITE  AND  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Prize  winners.  810  to  SI  5  e  eli.  pren-id.  Address 
GEO.  F.  GRIFF1E  It.  1>.  K  Xcwvlllc, 


Fa. 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Died  gills  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

I3CAMPS  H  I  RES.  The  bacon 

type  hog,  last  grower.  Much  appreciated 
by  packers.  Free  Cir.  Guernsey  Cattle. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.  •  Box  ft 


Priced  to  Sell  ukvelatio'.v-  Poland-China  Boar 

A  limited  number  of  2-mos.-pigs.  Improve  the  herd. 
Dishei’s  Giant  blood  lines.  Write 

HENRY’  T.  ATXO,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Whippany.  N.  J. 

For  Sale-100  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

6  weeks.  $4.00  each.  House  Bros.,  Dushore.  Pa. 

REG-  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

the  coming  hog.  Stock  alwavg  for  sale  at  fanners 
Prices.  Winefi.  CLVnKl'UOMl’bO.N.Chamberibiirc,  p„.  r.  to 

POLAND-CHINA  BRED  SOWS  &  PIGS 

„  If  Fastidions,  I  Assure  Satisfaction. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  aud  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week's  paper.  Notice  to  discon¬ 
tinue  advertisements  or  change  of 
copy  should  reach  us  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 
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UNADILLA 
!  SILOS 1 

give  life-time  money 
making  service. 

Few  things  you  buy  for 
the  farm  serve  as  long  and 
for  so  little  money  as  a 
Unadilla  Silo. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  they 
turn  corn  into  succulent,  eco¬ 
nomical,  money  saving  feed. 
When  properly  erected  and 
cared  for,  few  wear  out  in  a 
life-time. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  you 
need  a  Unadilla  to  make 
dairying  or  stock  raising  pro¬ 
fitable.  This  is  a  year  to  erect 
a  silo  if  you  are  to  both  make 
and  save  money. 

There  is  yet  time,  before  the 
corn  crop  is  ready.  Send  for 
catalog  of  Unadilla,  the  silo 
so  many  successful  dairymen 
own  and  swear  by. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Bo>  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines.  la. 


HARDER  SILOS 


Cows  will  eat  sour 
silage — but 

it’s  not  good  for  them  and  it  doesn’t 
produce  the  n  ilk. 

Silage  gets  acid/  without  yourgknow- 
ing  it,  if  the  silo  walls  conduct  away  the 
heat  during  fermentation. 

Be  sure  of  sweet  silage  with  a  Harder 
Silo.  The  smooth  stave  walls 
(the  best  non-conductors  of 
heat)  keep  the  cold  out  and 
the  warmth  in  and  allow 
perfect  preservation. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 


m 


flu  td  available  territory 
open  for  live  agents. 


Harder  Mfg.  Corp. 
Box  11,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Need  More 
Silo  Room? 

We  can  make  prompt 
shipments  and  at  low 
prices.  Write  quick. 

Own  your  own  En¬ 
silage  Cutter.  A  few 

D  Whirlwind  Cutters, 
capacity  3  to  6  tons  per 
hour,  at  very  low  prices. 

The 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 
338  West  St.  Rutland,  Vermont 


Best  Wire  Fence  On  the  Market 

Lowest  Price— Direct  to  User 

Not  hundreds  of  styles 
Nor  millions  of  miles, 
But  satisfied  smiles 
.  From  every 
customer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


M  a  r  k  e  t  N  ews  an  d  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry.— Ducks,  lb.,  28c  ;  chickens, 
30  to  38c ;  fowls,  2G  to  35c ;  geese,  35c ; 
guinea  hens,  each  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  50  to  55c; 
chickens.  50  to  55c ;  fowls,  45  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  40  to  45c*;  eggs,  40  - ;  tuck 
eggs,  45c ;  honey,  comb,  30c ;  Italian 
cheese,  lb.,  45c;  maple  syrup  gal.,  .$1.75. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.25  to  .$2 ;  blackberries, 
crate,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  huckleberries,  crate, 
$8.50;  black  raspberries,  crate,  $5.25  to 
$5.75 ;  Columbias,  crate,  $4  to  $5 ;  rasp¬ 
berries,  red,  crate,  $8.50 ;  qt.,  30c ;  pears, 
bu.,  $3 ;  plums,  bu.,  $7. 

Beans,  stringless,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  English 
Iimas,  $1.50;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
per  doz.  bunches,  35c ;  cabbage,  new,  doz. 
heads,  50c  to  $1  ;  per  100  heads,  $8 ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  50c  to  $1 ;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches,  35c;  chives,  bunch,  10c: 
cucumbers,  doz.,  30  to  50c ;  per  bu.,  $2 
to  $3;  pickles,  per  100,  60c;  dill,  per  doz., 
bunches,  60c ;  endive,  doz.  heads,  60c ; 
garlic,  lb.,  20c;  green  peppers,  doz.,  20  to 
25c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  75c  to  $2.50; 
Boston,  doz.,  25  to  40c  ;  onions,  per  doz., 
20  to  25c ;  per  bu.,  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  40c;  peas,  bu.,  $1.50;  potatoes, 
bu.,  35  to  50c ;  new,  per  bu.,  $1.60  to 
$1.75;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c; 
romaine,  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c;  sage, 
bunch,  5c ;  summer  squash,  per  doz.,  75c 
to  $1;  sweet  corn.  doz.  ears,  20  to  35c; 
Swiss  chard,  bundle.  10c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
$4.50  to  $7.50;  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  50c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton, 
$22;  hay.  No.  1,  $22;  No.  2,  $20;  No.  3, 
$10  to  $12;  timothy,  ton,  $20  to  $25; 
straw,  rye,  ton,  $16 ;  wheat,  $12  ;  oat,  $8. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  8  to  10c;  hindquarters,  18 
to  24c;  dressed  Logs,  light,  lb..  13  to  16c; 
heavy,  10  to  12c;  spring  lambs,  lb.,  22  to 
27c;  yearling  lambs,  16  to  20c;  mutton, 
lb..  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  14  to  16c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  26  to  2Sc ; 
broilers,  30  to  32c ;  springers,  15  to  18c ; 
roosters,  old,  11  to  14c;  ducks,  20  to  22c; 
turkeys,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  38  to  40c. 

Apples,  per  14-qt.  basket,  75c  to  $1 ; 
per  liu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  pears,  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  75c  to  $1  ;  peaches,  basket,  90c  to  $1; 
currants,  red.  lb.,  10  to  12c;  raspberries, 
red,  crate,  $6  to  $7 ;  per  pt.,  10  to  12c; 
purple,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  per  qt.,  12  to 
15c;  Lawton  berries,  crate,  $5  to  $6; 
gooseberries,  lb..  12  to  14c;  huckleberries, 
crate.  87  to  $S ;  watermelons,  each,  35 
to  55c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  40c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  cabbage, 
new,  doz.  heads.  $1  to  $1.50 ;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  egg  plant,  doz., 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  green  peppers,  14-qt.  basket, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  green  peas,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
lettuce,  doz.  heads,  35  to  45c;  lettuce, 
head.  doz..  75c  to  $1 ;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c ;  onions,  green,  doz. 
bunches.  15  t<>  20c  potatoes,  new,  14-qt. 
basket,  55  to  75c;  old,  bu.,  35c;  pieplant, 
doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  10  to  12c;  sweet  corn,  doz.  cars, 
30  to  35c;  seconds,  doz.  ears,  20  to  25c; 
summer  squash,  per  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
tomatoes,  14-qt.  basket,  $1.50  to  $2;  green 
beans,  basket,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  wax  beans, 
basket,  90c  to  $1 ;  water  cress,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

JOHNSON  CITY-EX DICOTT  MARKETS 
Bound  steak,  lb.,  22c;  boneless  roasts, 
20c  ;  kettle  roasts,  14  to  18c ;  porterhouse 
steak,  28c ;  roasting  pigs,  25c ;  salt  pork, 
23c;  brisket  bacon,  22c;  sausage,  farm 
made,  25c;  pork  loin,  20  to  25c;  sliced 
ham.  35c  ;  lamb  chops,  28c;  mutton,  12 
to  25c;  veal  chors,  35c;  veal  cutlets,  40c; 
rabbits,  live,  35c ;  dressed,  40c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  30c; 
old  roosters,  25c;  geese.  36c;  ducks,  42c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Roasting  chickens, 
lb..  50c ;  fowls,  heavy,  38c ;  geese,  42c ; 
ducks.  46c ;  eggs,  44c. 

•Milk.  qt..  9c;  buttermilk,  qt..  J5c;  skim 
milk,  5c ;  butter,  prints,  lb.,  45c ;  fresh 
dairy,  lb.,  45c. 

Greeu  apples,  qt.,  8c ;  cherries,  qt., 
25c;  currants,  qt.,  18c. 

Asparagus,  12c ;  beaus,  dry,  lb.,  7c ; 
beets,  bunch,  5c ;  horseradish  roots, 
bunch.  10c;  potatoes,  new,  peck,  45c;  old, 
bu.,  55c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  large 
Leads,  5e ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 ;  spinach, 
peck,  20c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  string 
beans,  qt.,  5c ;  Slimmer  squash,  lb.,  10c ; 
now  carrots,  bunch,  5c ;  onions,  green, 
bunch,  5c ;  new  cabbage,  5c ;  sweet  corn, 
doz..  41  to  45c;  turnips,  bunch,  8c; 
radishes,  large,  white,  Sc;  round  red,  5c; 
vinegar,  qt..  10c. 

Honey,  clover,  card,  2Sc;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25 ;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c ;  on 
cob,  8c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

There  is  nothing  to  talk  about  at  pres¬ 
ent  but  the  drought,  which  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  is  ruining  the  gardens  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  generally.  Already  such  shallow- 
rooted  plants  as  onions,  cucumbers  and 
melons  are  about  gone,  though  in  other 
sections  not  far  away  rain  has  been 
sufficient. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  steady ;  creamery,  41  to  44c ; 
dairy,  36  to  38c ;  common,  25  to  27c. 


Cheese,  firm;  flats,  20  to  21c;  daisies.  21 
to  22c;  longhorns.  23  to  24c.  Eggs,  fair; 
hennery.  38  to  44c*;  State  and  Western 
candled,  34  to  37c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  turkey,  55  to 
■68c;  fowl,  32  to  36c;  broilers,  45  to  46c; 
old  roosters,  20  to  22c;  ducks,  30  to  31c; 
geese,  28  to  30c.  Live  poultry,  weak; 
fowl,  27  to  30c ;  broilers,  26  to  35c ;  old 
roosters,  19  to  20c;  ducks,  20  to  25c; 
geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  dull  ;  Southern,  red.  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $3 ;  homegrown,  $1.50  to  $3.  Potatoes, 
firm  for  new;  fancy  old,  bu.,  20  to  35c, 
new,  Southern,  bbl.,  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

BERRIES 

Raspberries,  strong ;  red,  qt.,  22  to  25c ; 
purple,  12  to  14c;  black,  18  to  22c;  black¬ 
berries,  20  to  25c ;  gooseberries,  15  to 
25e ;  currants,  red,  4-qt.  basket,  75c  to 
$1 ;  black,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  20  to  35c. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  strong;  Georgia,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  Arkansas,  bu.,  $4.25  to  $4.75. 
Melons,  easy ;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  honeydews,  box,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ; 
watermelons,  each,  30  to  80c. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull;  kidney,  cwt.,  $S  to  $9.50; 
marrow,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  pea  and  medium, 
$4.25  to  $5.50.  Onions,  easy ;  Texas, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Virginia,  hamper, 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  weak.  Beets,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  45c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
40c ;  green  onions,  25  to  30c ;  radishes, 
40  to  45c;  string  beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  green 
peppers,  $4  to  $4.50;  cabbage,  65c  to  $1 ; 
celery,  bunch,  35  to  50c ;  corn,  doz.  ears, 
25  to  30c ;  lettuce,  box,  $3 .25  to  $2.50 ; 
tomatoes,  $2  to  $3;  peas,  bag,  $4  to  $4.50. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  steady ;  new  white  comb,  34  to 
35c;  dark,  25  to  28c.  Maple  sugar,  easy; 
sugar,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Ila.v,  firm;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $16.50 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $18;  straw, 
$9  to  $10.  Wheat  bran,  strong ;  ton,  car- 
lot.  $19.50 ;  middlings,  $19.50 ;  red  dog, 
$33.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $43.50;  oilmeal, 
$41.25  ;  hominy,  $28.75  ;  gluten,  $33  ;  oat 
feed,  $9 ;  rye  middlings,  $20.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  42  to  43e ;  common  to 
good,  35  to  38c;  dairy,  25  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Choice  nearby,  53  to  54c;  common  to 
goqd,  35  to  45c. 

LIVE  POLTLTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  33c ;  broilers,  32  to  33c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  40c;  broilers,  43  to  45c; 
squabs,  doz.,  $5  to  $7. 

POTATOES 

New  stobk,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5. 

.  FRUITS 

Huckleberries,  25  to  30c;  blackberries, 
25  to  35c ;  raspberries,  pt.,  15  to  25c ; 
currants,  qt.,  16  to  25c;  gooseberries,  qt., 
16  to  20c ;  peaches,  6-basket  crate,  $2.25 
to  $4. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1,  ton,  $32  to  $34;  No. 
2,  $29  to  $30;  clover  mixed,  $25  to  $31. 
Straw — Rye,  $26  to  $27 ;  oat,  $17. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $2  to  $7 ;  radishes,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50 ;  lettuce,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  43  to  44c ;  common  to 
good,  35  to  42c;  packing  stock,  24  to  27c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  40  to  ^47e ;  gathered, 
common  to  good,  30  to  35c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  33c;  broilers,  40  to  42c; 
ducks,  18  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  34  to  39c ;  broilers,  30  to  39c ; 
ducks,  27  to  28c. 

FRUITS 

Peaches,  6-basket  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.75 ; 
muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $2.75  to  _$4 ; 
watermelons,  carload,  $175  to  $500; 
blackberries,  qt.,  20  to  30c;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  15  to  2Sc. 

Vegetables 

Potatoes,  new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $4;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  onions,  %-bu.,  75 
to  85c. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  2.  $23  to  $24 ;  No. 
3,  $20  to  $21 ;  clover  mixed.  $17  to  $21. 
Straw — Rve,  $19  to  $20;  wheat,  $12  to 
$13.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


July  2S.  1921 


MILK 


The  New  York  prices  for  August  fluid 
milk.  3  per  cent.  $2.90  per  100  lbs.  ill 
201  to  250-mile  zone. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb .  42  @  41 

Good  to  Choice  .  37  @  41 

1, onor  Grades . 24  @  j] 

Cltyji-vde . -  2|  @  J2 

Dalrj  best  .  41  @  41 

Common  to  good  .  31  @  SI 

Packing  Stock .  24  44  J8 


CHEESE 


Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new .  21 

Good  to  choice .  IT 

Skims .  10 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy .  53 

Medium  to  good .  40 

Mixed  colors,  nearb  7  best .  44 

Common  to  good .  35 

Gathered,  beet,  white .  43 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors. . .  35 

Lower  grades .  18 

LIVE  STOCK 

Suers .  7  00 

Bull*  .  6  00 

Cows .  2  00 

Calves,  prime  real,  100  lb* .  10  00 

Cull* .  6  00 

Hog* .  8  75 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3  00 

Lambs  . 10  On 
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LIVE  POULTRY 

Prices  are  reported  as  follows :  Fowls, 
27  to  31c;  broilers,  29  to  33c;  roosters, 
18c;  ducks,  20  to  27e;  geese,  14  to  16c. 
DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  45  @  55 

Com.  to  good .  30  @  40 

Chickens  choice  lb . . .  38  @  40 

Fair  to  Good .  30  @  36 

Fowls .  30  @  38 

Roosters .  20  @  25 

Ducks  .  25  @  28 

Bquabs,  do* .  4  00  @7  00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lb* . 5  60  @  6  00 

Pea .  4  00  @  4  50 

Medium  .  4  50  @  4  75 

Red  Kidney  .  1175  @12  00 

White  Kidney .  12  50  @13  25 

Yellow  Eye .  7  50  @  8  00 


FRUITS 


Apples,  new,  bu .  1  25  @  3  7S 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate . 1  50  @  *  75 

Watermelons,  carload  . .  225  00  @400  0* 

Blackberries,  qt .  .  20  @  30 

Huckleberries,  qt .  20  @  35 

Muskmelons,  bu .  3  00  @  4  15 

Pears,  bbl .  3  00  @  9  00 


POTATOES 

Receipts  only  moderate  and  prices 
higher  on  all  sound,  clean  stock. 


Long  Island,  bbl .  3  00  @  4  50 

Eastern  Shore .  2  00  @  4  00 

Jersey  .  3  00  @  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  25  @  3  25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bunches . 2  00  @  4  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Carrots,  bu .  75  @  1  50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  25  @125 

Lettuce,  half- bbl.  basket .  50  @2  25 

Onions,  new,  bu .  125  @4  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  2  00  @  2  50 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1  00  ®  2  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @3  50 

Peppers,  bu .  50  @  1  25 

Peas,  bu .  2  00  &  4  50 

Romaine,  bu .  50  @  1  50 

Mushrooms,  lb .  75  @  I  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1  00  @  2  00 

Kale,  bbl .  75  @  1  75 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate . I  25  @  4  25 

3  pk.  box .  75  @  2  *0 

Squash,  bu  .  35  @  75 

Sweet  corn,  100 .  75  @4  00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  1  50  @4  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  2  50  @  4  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton . 31  00  @32  00 

No.  2  . 29  00  @30  00 

No.  3  . 27  00  fl> 28  00 

Shipping . 24  00  @26  00 

Clover,  Mixed  . 25  00  @30  00 

8traw.  Rye . 22  00  @25  00 

Oat  and  wheat. . 1 1  00  @  12  00 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter.  $1.37; 
corn,  No.  2  yellow,  S3c;  oats.  No.  2 
white,  52c;  rye,  $1.31;  barley,  77c. 


Cementing  Boiler  for  Tank;  Sweet  Clover 
Inoculation 

1.  Could  the  head  of  a  steam  boiler  40 
in.  diameter  and  9  ft.  long  be  cemented 
so.  as  to  hold  water?  The  flues  of  this 
boiler  have  been  removed,  and  we  think 
that  if  we  could  put  a  cement  head  in  it 
to  close  up  the  flue  boles  it  would  make  a 
good  water  tank.  2.  Where  can  we  get 
inoculation  for  Sweet  clover?  F.  L.  F. 

Homerville,  O. 

1.  Without  seeing  the  boiler  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  state  just  what  can  be  done  with 
it.  It  is  probable  that  the  idea  is  to  use 
the  boiler  horizontally  as  a  tank,  and 
that  it  was  originally  a  horizontal  boiler. 
Without  seeing  the  boiler  it  seems  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  bury  it  and  by 
means  of  a  form  build  a  concrete  wall 
around  each  end  that  would  hold  for  grav¬ 
ity  pressure  alone.  If  the  idea  is  to  use 
this  as  a  hydro-pneumatic  tank  and  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  air  pressure  I  would  expect  that 
trouble  would  be  encountered. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  clover  inoculation, 

try  your  State  College  of  Agriculture.  I 
think  that  they  will  be  able  to  supply 
you.  Our  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  has  had  Alfalfa  inocula¬ 
tion  right  along,  and  I  think  inoculation 
for  other  legumes  as  well.  No  doubt  your 
Farm  Bureau  manager  could  help  you  in 
obtaining  this.  R.  H.  s. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  inan.v  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  July 
17,  1021: 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  H.  U.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ernest  VV.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Oro . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Out . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chickatawbut  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

William  HT  Bassett,  Conn . 

Appleerest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  .1 . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Obeu  G.  Knight,  R.  1 . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 
Hollis  P.  Cloyes.Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce,  R.  I . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mtiss . 

Appleerest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  1 . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Norman  M.  Mistier,  N.Y.  . 

Mrs.  O.  O.  Polhemns,  N.  Y . 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr..  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bickford.  N.  H . 

Pinocrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Churles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  ... 

Sunny  fields  Farm,  Conti . 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn . 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  III  . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

Maurice  F.  Dela"o,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass . 

Miritnichi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn.  R.  I . 

H.  E.  Nichols,  N.  Y . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass . . . 

OR EGONS 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 
A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

E.  A.  Vosburg,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Allen,  Conn . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Aleadowedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Kirknp  Bros.,  N.  Y .  . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  . 

Eigenrnuch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Shndowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt - 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Imp-rial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass  . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conti . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y.... . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tbnescn,  Conn . 

W.  W.  Wood.  Ohio . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  T.  Raniage,  Texas . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Burchell  <fc  Jansen,  B.  C . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

August  Degen.  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldshy,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willana  Farm,  N.  J..... . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

F.  Willi, am  Rosenau,  Conn . 

Total . 

Improving  Eggs 

I  have  45  purebred  Khode  Island  Red 
pullets  that  have  been  laying  very  heavily 
since  the  first  of  January.  I  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  use  a  good  many  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  but  find  that  they  are  all  so  imper¬ 
fect  I  do  not  care  to  risk  them.  They 
are  of  every  size,  shape  and  color  one  can 
imagine;  round,  long,  flat-sided,  have  big 
ridges  in  them,  creases,  and  are  even 
speckled!  Why?  The  pullets  were  all 
purchased  at  one  time  from  a  reliable 
firm,  are  very  sturdy  and  have  been  on 
free  range  until  the  last  few  weeks.  They 
are  fed  a  balanced  grain  ration  and 
mash ;  have  oyster  shells  all  the.  time. 
How  can  I  improve  the  quality  of  my 
eggs,  i.  e.,  get  perfect  shape  and  color? 

MRS.  M.  F.  M. 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Improvement  in  eggs  comes  through  se¬ 
lection  or  continuous  setting  of  eggs  of 
the  desired  character  and  elimination  of 
defective  ones.  This,  of  course,  takes 
many  generations  to  effect  marked 
changes,  though  improvement  should  'be 
continuously  noted.  Some  strains  of 
fowls  are  more  at  fault  than  others, 
through  the  fact  that  little  or  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  correct  their  deficien¬ 
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cies.  You  may  he  able  to  find  a  strain 
that  is  superior  to  the  one  that  you  uow 
have,  and  that  will  save  considerable  time 
in  breeding  up  to  better  eggs.  Your  owu 
will  doubtless  improve  as  the  pullets  be¬ 
come  older,  however.  The  R.  I.  Red  is 
a  made  breed,  having  a  very  mixed  an¬ 
cestry,  and  while  it.  has  been  bred  to  type 
sufficiently  long  for  that  type  to  have 
become  fixed,  there  is  nothing  s'-ange  in 
the  cropping  out  of  charact  Mies  of 
ancestral  fowls  in  appearance  of  the  eggs 
or  of  the  fowls  themselves.  m.  b.  d. 


Tuberculosis  of  Skin 

A  disease  is  running  riot  among  my 
flock  of  hens.  The  first  case  of  it  was 
brought  to  my  notice  three  months  ago 
when  one  of  my  Light  Brahmas  nearly 
lost  the  use  of  one  leg.  On  examining 
her  I  found  that  there  was  a  dry  sore 
just  above  the  hip  bone  that  was  about 
the  size  of  a  quarter.  I  killed  the  hen 
and  carefully  watched  the  rest  of  the 
flock.  Two  weeks  later  I  had  three  more 
that  I  had  to  kill.  Today  I  found  an¬ 
other  case.  The  first  hen  almost  entirely 
lost  the  use  of  her  left  leg.  She  sat  on 
the  roost  all  day  in  a  dopy  condition. 
With  the  others  there  has  been  no  such 
loss  of  the  use  of  their  legs.  The  heus 
have  all  laid  right  up  to  the  time  when  I 
discovered  their  condition.  There  is  but 
the  oue  sore  on  each  hen.  always  above 
the  hip.  It  is  perfectly  dry  and  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thick,  dusty  scab.  R.  w.  s. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  skin  presents  such 
symptoms  as  you  mention ;  a  dry  sore 
covered  by  a  scab  and  soft.,  pulpy  tissue 
beneath.  This  often  affects  joints  also 
and  causes  lameness,  I  do  not  know,  of 
course,  if  that  is  the  trouble  in  your  ease, 
hut  it  is  a  possible  one.  There  is  no 
cure  for  this  disease,  but  T  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  remove  any  other  birds  dis¬ 
playing  such  sores  from  the  flock  and 
paint  the  sore  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
following  this  with  a  dressing  of  ear- 
bolated  vaseline.  If  the  sores  do  not  heal, 
the  fowl  should  be  killed  and  deeply 
buried.  You  may,  however,  be  dealing 
with  superficial  ulcerations  that  will  heal 
under  antiseptic  treatment.  M.  B.  D. 


Eggs  with  Tough  Membrane 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and  cure  for 
tough  inside  skin  in  eggs?  I  have  Barred 
Rocks  and  feed  good  scratch  food,  egg 
mash  and  greens,  with  oyster  shell  and 
charcoal  in  hoppers  always  before  them. 
I  use  an  incubator  and  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  chicks  will  crack  the  shell,  but  can¬ 
not  get  through  the  inside  skin.  My  hens 
are  in  a  good  healthy  condition,  and  have 
been  laying  well  for  the  past  year. 

Nutley,  N.  J.  j.  r.  k. 

•  The  cause  of  your  chicks  failing  to 
emerge  from  the  shell  after  having 
reached  full  development  is  not  a  tough 
shell  membrane,  but  lack  of  sufficient 
strength  on  the  part  of  the  chick.  This, 
in  turn,  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is  failure 
on  the  part,  of  the  hen  that  laid  the  egg 
to  transnrt  strength  and  vigor  to  her  off¬ 
spring.  The  trouble,  then,  lies  at  the 
door  of  certain  hens  used  in  the  breeding 
pen,  and  should  bo  overcome  by  changing 
conditions  which  induce  lack  of  strong 
vitality  in  the  breeding  flock  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  t lie  weak  individuals  from  it.  In  this 
connection  read  the  article  bv  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove,  on  page  302  of  the  Feb.  10  issue. 
If  chicks  do  not  emerge  from  broken 
shells,  the  membranes  dry  and  become 
tough  after  some  hours ;  they  may  then 
hold  the  chicks,  but  it  will  be  found  that 
if  such  chicks  are  helped  from  their  pris¬ 
ons  they  usually  constitute  a  class  of  un¬ 
desirables,  and  might  better  have  been 
left  to  perish.  m.  b,  d. 

Roup  in  Fowls 

What  arc  tho  symptoms  of  roup  in 
chickens,  and  what  can  I  do  to  cure 
them?  Is  it  very  contagious  to  healthy 
hens?  H.  G. 

True  roup  is  very  much  like  an  exag¬ 
gerated  cold  in  appearance.  The  eyes 
run  with  a  sticky,  slimy  substance  that 
soils  the  head  and  feathers;  the  nostrils 
discharge  also ;  the  fowl  may  sneeze  and 
stand  with  drooping  head  and  roughened, 
soiled  plumage,  humped  up  and  present¬ 
ing  the  picture  of  misery.  There  is  also 
a  fetid  odor  to  the  discharge.  This  dis¬ 
ease  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  a  specific 
germ  that  differentiates  it  f>-om  ordinary 
catarrhal  colds,  though  such  eo’ds  may 
predispose  to  roup  by  weakening  the 
fowl’s  power  of  resistance.  There  is  no 
known  cure  for  roup  that  is  worth  while. 
Even  if  supposedly  cured,  the  fowls  are 
likely  to  he  worthless  and  <o  carry  over 
the  germs  of  the  disease  to  produce  a  new 
outbreak. 

So-called  roup  cures  owe  their  reputa- 
tarion  to  the  fact  that  they  are  usually 
used  in  the  treatment  of  colds  rather  than 
roup,  most  people  not  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  these  diseases  that  may  appear  so 
much  aHke.  Roup  is  very  contagious, 
and  fowls  affected  by  it  should  he  removed 
nromotly  from  the  flock  and  usually 
killed.  A  fowl  suffering  from  true  roup 
is  not  worth  treating.  This,  however, 
should  not  lead  to  killing  fowls  with  mod¬ 
erate  colds  from  which  they  may  recover. 

M.  B.  D. 


KERR  Baby  Chicks 
9c.  up 

Start  now  and  buy  KERR  Baby  Chicks  for  fall 
broilers  and  layers.  KERR  Quality  brings  results 
and  success. 

TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

Thousands  ready  for  shipment  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays 


100 


1000 

Chicks 


25  50 

Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 

White  Leahorns\ S3  00  S5  00  S10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Black,  Leghorns  !  _ 

Barred  Rocks....  4.25  7.50  15.00  70.00  132.00 


50  100  500  1000 

Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 


I. 


R  I.  Reds... 

White  Rucks .  $4.25  $7.50  $15.00  $70.00  $130.00 

White  Wyandottes  ) 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  Terras:  Cash  with  order  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

If  any  chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  we  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 

THE  KERR  CHICKER1ES,  Inc.,  “ Largest  Eastern  Producers  ” 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


8  to  10-Weeks-Old 

PULLETS 

We  have  15,000  now  on  the  range  ready 
for  shipment  this  month  and  next.  We 
have  had  good  luck  with  them  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most 
vigorous  large  flock  of  young  pullets  in 
tiie  East  today.  They  are  all  on  new  Land 
and  in  new  buildings  and  are  being 
raised  on  unlimited  range. 

These  pullets  were  hatched  fromourchoic- 
est  breeding  pens  we  have  this  year  and  are 
the  cream  of  our  best  egg  breed  blood. 

Every  shipment  is  guaranteed  to  he  100% 
satisfactory  at  the  time  of  sale.  Write  and 
tell  us  how  many  pullets  you  want  and  the 
date  of  delivery  you  wish  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  price  list 

LORD  FARMS 

METHUEN  MASS. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

6-8  weeks  old,  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  25. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

A  few  choice  mature  pullets  ready  for 
delivery  from  Aug.  1st  on.  My  prices  are 
low  for  the  quality  offered.  Same  breeding 
as  my  heavy-laying  Vineland  Contest  pen. 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


HEDELCA  POULTRY  FARM  - 


Vineland,  N.  J. 


Mature  Pullets {*1^  J£"10o 

Bred  from  heavy  laying,  trapnested  stock,  Barron 
strain.  Buttermilk  fed  and  grown  on  free  range. 
Large,  vigorous  and  free  from  disease.  Address 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  and  Raised  Right 

12  to  14  weeks  old,  delivery  at  once,,.  SSI. 75  each 

4  months  old,  delivery  at  once .  2.00  each 

0  mouths  old,  delivery  from  Aug.  15  ou,  2.50  each 
Your  Inspection  Invited 
Supply  Limited.  Make  Reservation  at  once. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


jAYWYVWWVUWWVWVVWUV 

j  S.  C.  W.  L.  YEARLINGS  % 

;■  also  PULLETS,  hatched  April  27th.  ' 

\  Brick  strain,  same  stock  as  the  highest 
(  hen  in  Vineland  contest.  Healthy,  sc- 
£  leeted  yearlings,  and  sturdy  range  pul- 
»,  lets.  Not  Ctills.  $1.50  bach.. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
PULLE TS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our  ready-to- 
lay  pullets.  We  ship  on  approval. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM  •  Newtown,  Conn 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

BRED  FOR  ECG  Dill  I  CTQ 
PRODUCTION  I  ULLU  1  W 

STRONG,  VIGOROUS,  RANGE  STOCK 
10  to  12-weeks,  $1.75  15  to  16-woeks.  ®3 

GREENE  ACRES  -  Toins  River,  N.  J,; 


White  and  Buff  Leghorn  LAYING  PULLETS 

Ton  to  sixteen-week  Pullets  in  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anconas.  Forest  Farm,  Koekaway,  N .  j. 

C’TJTF'T^Q  Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds,  8cts. 
LnlLlYJ  ant*  UP-  ^alu  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlistcrville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Vigorous,  full  of  pep  stock.  SAM  fka.NK.haN,  Lakewood.  N.J. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS  FOR  SALE-1,000  Yearlings 

MM  -A  _  .  E  tt  A  1  U,  J  A O  f*  M 


;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barron’s  Strain,  and  S.C.  Anconas 
I  Shepperd’s  Strain,  $'-2.35  each.  Reduction  by  the  100. 


CLARABEN  COURT  FARM, 


Roslyn,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


w 


ant  to  Buy  Some  Guinea*.  Send  details  and  prices. 
SUNSET  FARM  -  CONGERS,  New  Yobk 


PARROTS 

Please  send  for  descr'ptive  price  list. 

G.  B.  TILLEY 


Naturalist 


Darien 


Connecticut 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  4  mtritahl  25c 

Dm-  29th  Year.  Helpful,  Interesting  Articles  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Writers  of  National  Reputation.  $1.00  a  Year.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Roi  2  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

MarrvFflnntJ  vron  more  prizes  than  ail  other  Giant 
maibjf  ral  1113  breeders  combined.  Orders  booked 
for  July  and  later  shipments.  Pullets  and  Cocker¬ 
els.  Exhibition  birds  for  fall  delivery.  Complete 
description  of  Giants  with  cuts  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  Boston  Winners  on  request.  Reduced 
prices  on  hatching  eggs.  MflRCY  FARMS,  Matnwan,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  S2S3I  SK 

Wo  liavo  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
raugo.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  uow  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  wish  you  had 
ater.  Breeding  stock  for  salo  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  1\  UP  HAM,  Belnior,  N.  J. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  I  urkeys,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes.  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  ami  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  an  mais, 
WM.J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 

CHICKS  8c  each  and  up 

/Nhf  Bocks,  L e g h or  n  s,  Reds  and  broiler*. 

Money  back  for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Colo- 
rado,  Texas  and  Maine.  Pamphlet  free. 

-Mh  SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 

v-A  -  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Prop.  Box  73  McAlislerville,  Pa. 

Want  to  Buy  Hu“i?D0RUETDr0oHuEng  Rhode  Islands  or  Barred 

R  noire  Cockerels  will  do,  for  eating  purposes. 

DUCKS  SUNSET  FA  KM  Congers,  New  York 

Quality  White  Plymouth  Swm® 

Ornintrtnn''  April  Hatched  pullets.  Bred-to-Lay. 
V/ipiliglUil  J  Also  (.ll0jce  brooders  at  liulf  price. 

H.  B.  SPANGLER  It.  D.  2  Matawan,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

5-mos. -old,  vigorous,  snappy  birds,  the  kind  that  lay 
while  others’lay-otT.”  Also  Tom  Barron  stock  from 
our  imported  pen.  PIREWODD  POULTRY  FARM.  Tami  River,  N.  J. 

Batoy  Cliiclis 

Place  your  order  now  for  Aug.  ami  Sept,  delivery. 
Bar.  Rock,  R.  I.  Red,  S.C.  White  Leghorn,  !$16  pet- 
100;  Ancona.  $33.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO. .Frenchtown, N.J. 

SPECIAL  PULLET  SALE  ITJ1 

April  Hatched.  Mixed  Pullets.  Twenty,  $85.  Fifty,  $85. 
Hundred,  $100.  Barred  Kocks,  Beds,  White  Leghorns 
Ten,  $25.  Fifty,  $115.  H.  A.  SOUUER,  Box  29,  lellerivilla,  V 

PULLETS 

12  to  H  weeks  old.  Barred  Rocks  direct  from 
unlimited  range  in  wheat  ami  corn  fields.  Price. 
SS3.35;  in  lots  of  25  or  more,  S3. 

TABOR  FARM  -  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Deady-to-Imy  Pullets,  $8  each  ;  cockerels,  S5.  S.  C. 
U  W.  Leghorns.  A.  li.  HAUL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Qn  rebred  White  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels.  Good 
r  stock.  Maktha  A.  Beecher  R.  F.  D.  Lima,  N.  Y. 

R-lhv  ThipL-q  s-  c-  w-  L.,  10c;  Barred  Rocks,  12c, 
Dduy  VjIHCKs  and  Reds,  ISe  5  mixed,  8c  each.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  writo  for 
pamphlet.  J.  N.  N AC E,  McAllstervlllc,  Penna. 

Wanf  ed-Light  Brahma  Hens  RuraYxjJ-'yJL’r 

S.  C.W.  Leghorns 

R.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  L'.\1>EKHII.I.  FARMS,  Fort  Ann,  S.  Y 

nAROEE'S  nil  A  If  ft  America's  Standard 

Perfect  UIILRVd  strain,  breeders  now. 
1  KKIN  "***  PARDEE’S  PEKINS,  ISLiP, N.Y. 

Fine  Rroorlo  Poultry.  Tin  keys,  Geese,  Ducks.  Guineas 
r  IIIC  OI  CKU3  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
F.ggs.  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  farm,  Telford,  Pi 

i — £  T  I — C  “ — *  100  March  and 

April  hatched 

Pullets  from  great  laying  strain,  for  sale  in  lots 
of  10,  25  or  more,  at  SS  1.7  5.  Cash  with  order.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  C.  THUMANN,  LaGrangevillc,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Cornell  certified.  Bred  from  certified  stock.  See 
Pen  2.  Storrs  Contest.-  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FAKM,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 

PnrQola  Carefully  selected  Single  Combed  While 
rurodlc  Leghorn  COCKERKI.S,  3-inos.-Old.  If  sold 
at  once,  $2.50  eaeli.  ROBERT  BACON  FARM.  Westbury,  L.  1.,  N.  ». 

W  ANTED— St  C.W-  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

March,  April  or  early  May  hatched.  Any  number  up  to 
twelve  hundred.  BLUE  RIUGE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  3.  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

RABBITS 


FLEMISH  giants,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg,  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H  R.  tfn  etck,  Somerville,  N.J, 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  purchased  1,000  chicks  from  William 
Bartels  Co.,  44  Cordandt  St.,  New  York 
City,  on  May  25.  The  chicks  were  a 
week  or  more  old,  and  I  questioned 
whether  they  Avould  stand  shipping,  but 
the  salesman  guaranteed  safe  delivery,  and 
on  this  basis  I  took  them.  Upon  arrival 
at  my  home  there  were  172  chickens  dead, 
and  I  ha v 
in  the  meantime 

chickens  were  packed  contained  filthy  lit 
tre  that  smelled  badly,  and  there  were 
bodies  of  chicks  of  some  previous  ship¬ 
ment  in  the  litter.  I  can  prove  these 
statements  by  disinterested  people  who 
saw  the  box  when  opened.  w.  tv. 

New  Jersey. 


lecting  against  American  Express  Co.  I 
have  a  few  names  of  new  subscribers  in 
my  possession,  but  not  enough ;  will  send 
them  in  in  a  short  time.  Here’s  wishing 
you  the  best  of  success  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
line,  for  we  could  not  do  without  you  or 
your  paper.  j.  h.  m. 

New  York. 

The  subscriber  had  eight  claims,  all 
over  16  months  old  when  paid.  The 
amounts  were  small,  but  such  losses  take 
away  much  of  the  profit,  and  the  long 
delay  is  an  added  annoyance.  Claims 
should  be  paid  promptly  or  interest  added 
for  delay. 


August  6,  1921 


Yours  of  June  9  received.  I  beg  to 
:u:  u„.re  were  x.*  cmuuaw  ueuu,  ^ank  JOU  for  same  and  for  what  you 
ve  lost  practically  all  of  them  ^  iegaicl  to  Ward  s  farm, 

antime.  The  box  in  which  the  ktockbndge,  N.  Y.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 

will  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  your 
attorney,  and  I  hereby  give' you  power  to 
collect  the  money.  I  am  writing  to  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
Washington,  and  I  have  got  my  brother 
here,  Avho  is  postmaster,  to  write  to  post¬ 
master  in  New  York  about  it.  If  you 
could  get  the  money,  I  would  like  it  given 
some  _  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  dealer,  and 
get  him  to  send  me  some  fowls  for  it. 
Basseterre,  St.  Kitts,  B.  W.  I.  b.  k. 

The  above  refers  to  an  order  sent 
Ward’s  Poultry  Farm  last  February.  We 
have  written  the  poultry  farm  twice  and 
received  no  reply  to  our  letters.  Other 
complaints  of  the  same  sort  indicate  that 
Ward’s  Poultry  Farm  is  a  good  one  to 
avoid  when  in  the  market  for  stock. 


We  submitted  the  above  complaint  to 
William  Bartels  Co.,  and  the  firm  replied 
that  they  never  under  any  circumstance 
guarantee  safe  delivery  of  live  stock  of 
any  kind,  and  refuse  to  make  any  adjust¬ 
ment  with  the  customer.  This  seems  to 
be  the  case  where  the  salesman  guaran¬ 
teed  the  delivery  in  order  to  make  the 
sale,  and  the  firm  refuses  to  make  good 
the  representations.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
case  of  the  purchaser’s  word  against  that 
of  the  salesman.  At  any  rate,  W.  W.’s 
experience  does  not  offer  much  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  purchase  of  chickens  from 
this  firm. 

I  enclose  a  circular  of  H.  W.  Dubiskie 
&  Co..  Chicago,  and  every  other  place. 
Theii  salesmen  are  making  a  systematic 
canvass  of  everybody  whom  they  think 
has  any  money.  We  just  had  one  of  them 
here,  and  we  had  a  time  ;  they  have  some 
gushers  on  the  road.  Their  cry  is  against 
Wall  Street,  etc.  Dubiskie  &  Co.  want  to 
deliver  or  save  the  race  from  the  bankers. 
We  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on 
the  bunch,  as  they  are  taking  them  in  in 
great  numbers.  H.  h. 

Missouri. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  Wall  Street  or 
the  bankers,  but  Dubiskie  &  Co.  or  their 
agents  would  seem  to  be  crying  “wolf” 
to  detract  attention  from  the  merits  of 
the  securities  being  promoted  by  the  firm. 
Some  of  the  stocks  sold  by  Dubiskie  & 
Co.  are  highly  speculative,  while  we 
have  no  complete  list  of  the  securities 
sold.  If  the  stocks  had  merit  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  they  should  be  sold  without  ap¬ 
pealing  to  prejudice  against  Wall  Street. 

What  do  you  know  about  Black’s  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.? 
They  have  been  writing  me,  and  offered 
to  list  my  farm  for  $10.  I  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  them,  and  you  will  see  by  en¬ 
closed  that  they  have  dropped.  Looks 
fishy  to  me.  H.  G.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  another  of  the  fake  “listing  fee” 
real  estate  agencies  similar  to  Jones,  of 
Onley,  Ill.,  referred  to  last  week.  If 
they  cannot  get  $10  they  will  take  $5,  be¬ 
cause  any  amount  they  get  is  “velvet.” 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Whole 
Grain  Wheat.  Co.,  Chicago,  which  I  think 
requires  no  explanation.  I  have  used 
their  product,  and  it  appears  to  be  all 
right,  but  I  shall  buy  no  more  of  it  if 
they  are  making  the  profit  on  it  claimed 
by  this  circular.  They  are  either  pro¬ 
fiteers  or  swindlers — perhaps  both.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  money 
enough  in  Chicago  to  finance  so  profitable 
an  enterprise.  Of  course,  I  don’t  bite, 
but  I  am  afraid  there  are  those  who  will. 

Maine.  w.  F. 

The  enclosure  is  an  appeal  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  holding 
out  as  an  inducement  the  big  profits  of 
the  company  and  correspondingly  large 
returns  to  investors.  The  recipient  of  the 
letter  is  urged  to  go  out  and  borrow 
$1,000  if  he  has  not  the  money  otherwise. 
That  would  certainly  be  a  reckless  thing 
to  do  with  a  view  to  investing  the  money 
in  a  company  without  an  established 
financial  standing.  This  stock  promotion 
letter  has  at  least  made  one  less  customer 
for  the  products  of  the  company. 

My  claims  against  American  Express 
Co.  now  are  all  settled,  some  of  the 
cheeks  coming  from  you  and  others  from 
the  company.  If  we  only  had  more  men 
to  help  each  other  this  would  be  a  dif¬ 
ferent  world.  I  am  doing  the  same  work 
in  helping  the  poultrymen  in  this  vicinity 
of  40  miles  around,  getting  them  on  sound 
ground  in  regard  to  feeding,  housing  and 
markets.  The  latter  is  a  problem. 
Words  cannot  express  the  appreciation 
for  what  you  have  done  for  me  in  col- 


Last  November,  1920,  a  neighbor’s  son 
got  subscriptions  for  the  Household 
Journal  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill.,  amounting  to 
$10.  They  gave  prizes,  and  1,000  notes 
for  each  subscription.  The  one  that  got 
the  most  notes  would  receive  an  automo¬ 
bile  ;  one  way  to  lure  the  young  boys  on. 
Only  a  very  few  received  the  paper  only 
once.  The  boy  has  written  three  letters 
to  the  firm,  but  has  not  had  any  reply. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  this  paper? 
Is  it  a  fake  monthly  paper,  and  must  the 
boys  return  the  subscription  price  back 
to  those  who  sign  with  them  for  it? 

Vermont.  H.  N.  T. 

Publications  resorting  to  such  contests 
are  as  a  rule  of  the  cheapest  sort  and 
carry  only  misleading  and  a  degrading 
class  of  advertising.  We  consider  the 
parties  who  gave  the  money  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  better  off  without  the  publication. 
The  money  was  given  the  boy  no  doubt  to 
help  him,  and  not  because  the  publication 
was  desired  or  valued.  Our  influence  is 
always  against  children  taking  part  in 
such  contests. 

A  friend  of  mine  holds  four  shares  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Telegraphone, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  South 
Dakota.  The  said  shares  were  issued  to 
him  in  1908  at  $10  per  share.  Will  you 
give  me  some.  information,  in  reference  to 
said  corporation?  My  friend  would  like 
to  realize  on  these  shares  if  he  possibly 
can  and  I  am  trying  to  help  him  out. 

New  Jersey.  J.  J. 

The  stock  was  promoted  by  the  notorious 
Sterling  Debenture  Corporation,  officers 
of  which  were  since  convicted  of  fraud 
and  sentenced  to  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary 
for  seven  years.  The  stock  has  no  defin¬ 
ite  value  that  we  can  find.  It  is  said 
that  S59c  of  the  money  received  for  the 
sale  of  stock  went  into  the  pocket  of  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Sehumaker,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Sterling  Debenture 
Corporation.  The  invention  of  the  tele¬ 
graphone  is  regarded  by  some  as  having  a 
great  deal  of  merit,  but,  of  course,  any 
company  exploited  in  this  way  could  not 
hope  to  become  successfully  established. 


Legal  Limits  for  Bee-Keeping 

What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  bees? 
How  far  from  the  road  must  they  be 
placed?  Or  is  there  a  law  regulating 
this?  a.  b.  c. 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

There  ws  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any  law 
specifying  the  distance  from  a  public 
highway  at  which  bees  may  be  kept.  This, 
I  think,  would  vary  with  conditions.  It 
is  obvious  that  no  one  could  legally  main¬ 
tain  a  nuisance  upon  his  premises,  and  1 
believe  that  it  would  be  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  a  jury  in  any  suit  for  damages  as 
to  whether  bees  in  any  certain  locality 
were  a  public  nuisance.  Natural  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  elevation  above  the  hi"’  - 
way.  screens  of  shrubs  or  trees,  etc., 
might  make  a  location  close  to  the  high¬ 
way  safe  for  passers-by,  while  other  con¬ 
ditions  might  permit  a  much  greater  dis¬ 
tance  to  become  hazardous.  The  safe 
plan  is  a  location  for  an  apiary  that  com¬ 
mon  observation  would  determine  to  ) 
reasonably  free,  from  danger  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  If  there  is  any  law  specifying  a 
minimum  distance  from  the  highway  at 
which  such  an  apiary  may  be  maintained, 
I  do  not  know  of  it.  M,  b,  d. 


Tools  of  Industry 

In  industry,  art,  science,  in  fact  in  all  kinds  of  work, 
good  results  require  good  implements  kept  in  goocj 
condition. 

If  the  right  sort  of  implement  is  important  to  an 
individual  workman,  efficient  tools  for  industry  an^ 
commerce  are  a  vital  necessity  to  the  nation. 

Telephone  service  is  one  of  the  tools  of  American 
industry  and  commerce  in  most  common  use  and  upon 
which  much  depends.  The  American  public  cannot} 
afford  to  let  this  tool  get  dull. 

To  provide  over  twelve  million  subscribers  with 
telephone  connection;  to  transmit  the  vibrations 
the  human  voice  thirty  million  times  a  day  and  from 
any  point  to  any  other  point  throughout  the  land, 
demands  an  expensive  mechanism  of  the  highest  order 
of  scientific  precision,  and  an  efficient  organization. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System,  witK 
the  cooperation  of  the  public,  to  be  the  most  depend-* 
able  tool  of  American  industry. 


^BELLiSYSTEM/* 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


COLONIAL 


USES 


om*- 

**«▼  WUtMf 


Don’t  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  salt 
in  curing  meats.  Salt  must  dissolve 
to  do  its  work. 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  is  soft, 
porous  flakes  that  dissolve  instantly  and 
every  flake  cures.  Penetrates  quickly. 
Leaves  no  crust  on  the  outside.  Try 
it  once.  You  will  6ee  the  difference. 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL 

FARMERS 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY  AKRON.  OHIO 

Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
FOB  STOCK  SALT -USE  COLONIAL  BLOCK  SALT 


SALT 


SAVE  All  Your  Grain 

Don’t  wait  for  the  custom  thresher.  Do  your 
threshing  when  the  grain  is  right  and  get  the 
full  return  from  your  labor. 

The  Ellis  Champion  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

equipped  with  self  feedei  and  wind  stacker  makes 
the  ideal  small  outfit. 

If  you  have  only  a  very  little  threshing  to  do,  or  small 
power,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  machine  without 
self  feeder  or  wind  stacker  and  at  a  price  that 
will  make  your  purchase  a  real  investment. 

Just  aive  us  the  size  of  your  engine  and  the  amount  of  grata 
usually  raised  and  we’ll  submit  a  proposition  on  a  machine 
that  will  be  just  the  one  for  your  work. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown  -  Pennsylvania 


Wholesale  Prices 

on 

Pipe  and  Fittings 

Save  money  on  all  standard  water 
or  steam  pipe  and  fittings.  Our 
prices  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  less 
than  you  pay  elsewhere. 

We  not  only  6ave  you  money  on 
pipe,  fittings,  valves  and  faucets, 
but  also  on  pulleys,  belting,  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  etc. 

Before  you  buy,  send  for  our  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  buy  supplies  from  us 
for  their  plants. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


When  the  Motor  Skips 

One  cold  rainy  day  last  Spring  there 
was  very  little  motor  or  vehicle  traf¬ 
fic  ;  the  one  or  two  autos  that  passed 
were  having  engine  trouble,  were 
skipping  and  coughing  as  if  the  cold 
had  worked  into  their  vitals.  It  brought 
to  mind  my  years  of  experience  with 
motors  and  ignition  troubles.  When  a 
motor  skips  most  people  blame  the  spark 
plug,  and  proceed  to  replace  it  or  clean  it. 
They  are  sure  that  the  spark  plug  is  to 
blame,  and  that  it  has  soot  and  oil  on 
the  insulator  is  positive  proof  to  them, 
eo  they  buy  and  try  all  the  oil-proof  and 
soot-proof  plugs  offered,  and  usually  the 
trouble  keeps  light  on.  for  the  trouble  is 
due  to  poor  compression  in  one  or  more 
cylinders,  caused  by  leaky  piston  rings, 
leaky  valves,  or  both.  Occasionally  a 
spark  plug  has  a  cracked  porcelain,  or  the 
spark  gap  is  too  close  or  too  wide,  and 
therefore  causes  trouble. 

However,  in  the  first  place  a  good  spark 
must  be  provided,  and  when  a  motor  skips 
the  spark  must  be  tested  at  each  plug  by 
detaching  the  lead  wire  and  bringing  the 
terminals  near  the  parts  of  the  plug  to 
be  tested.  If  there  is  a  good  spark  the 
plug  is  in  good  order,  yet  is  dirty  or  oily, 
then  you  may  be  sure  that  poor  compres¬ 
sion  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  trouble. 
One  can  use  the  crank  and  turn  the 
motor  over  slowly  and  thus  try  the  com¬ 
pression  on  each  cylinder,  or  take  out  all 
plugs  and  put  in  one  at  a  time  in  each 
cylinder,  in  rotation,  thus  trying  out  each 
one  and  making  sure  where  the  trouble  is. 

The  leaky  valves  and  dirty  plugs  go 
together.  The  trouble .  stops  when  the 
valves  are  ground  or  replaced,  but  clean¬ 
ing  plugs  or  replacing  with  new  ones  gives 
only  temporary  relief  so  long  as  the  com¬ 
pression  is  at  fault.  With  good,  even 
compression  in  all  cylinders,  and  good 
sparks,  the  plugs  will  not  need  cleaning 
oftener  than  1,500  miles  or  longer. 

Oil  or  soot  on  the  plugs  is  not  a  serious 
matter,  for  as  the  engine  warms  up  both 
will  burn  off  quickly  in  a  smooth  running 
engine,  and  leave  the  plugs  clean.  Cool, 
wet  weather,  following  a  warm  spell,  ex¬ 
aggerates  motor  troubles  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Water  may  short-circuit  the 
lead  wires  at  times,  and»most  carburetors 
need  a  change  of  adjustment  for  each 
change  in  temperature,  since  on  a  cool 
day  a  richer  mixture  is  needed  in  starting, 
and  while  running,  too,  unless  the  radia¬ 
tor  and  engine  be  protected  from  the  cold. 
Internal  combustion  engines  are  designed 
to  run  hot,  and  they  perform  best  at  a 
high  temperature  of  air  also. 

When  the  motor  skips  the  plugs  may  be. 
to  blame,  but  in  most  cases  the  trouble  is 
due  to  faulty  compression.  To  a  careful 
driver  nothing  is  so  annoying  as  a  sput¬ 
tering.  skipping,  jerky  motor,  or  nothing 
so  pleasant  as  the  steady  purr,  mile  after 
mile,  of  a  smooth-running  motor,  over 
smooth  roads  and  under  pleasant  skies. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 


“What  you  need  is  a  tonic  to  sharpen 
your  appetite,”  said  the  doctor.  “By  the 
way.  what  is  your  occupation?”  “I  am 
a  sword  swallower  in  a  circus  side  show,” 
replied  the  caller. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


WANTED — Couple  tor  boys’  school;  woman, 
laundry  matron  or  cooking;  man,  general  farm 
work;  salary,  $1,200  per  year  and  maintenance; 
references  first  letter;  also  housekeeper  for  de¬ 
partment.  $40  per  month  and  home.  W.  G. 
PANGHEE,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letcliworth  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  occupy  tenement  and 
do  general  farm  work.  S.  ZUCKERMAN, 
Box  32,  Mt.  Prosper,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  care  of  bees;  a  good  job  for  the  right 
party;  references  required.  Address  R.  T.  PAR¬ 
KER.  09  Appleton  Avenue.  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  on  farm  with  25 
grade  Ilolsteins;  cream  production  principally; 
state  experience;  give  reference;  state  salary 
wanted.  GEO.  E.  BUCK,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  farm;  both  to 
work;  no  children:  experienced;  state  wages 
first  letter.  II.  M.  CLINTON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  clean  dry  hand  milkers;  one 
with  some  knowledge  of  dairy  room  work; 
new  modern  barns;  good  wages  and  board  for 
desirable  men.  D.  V.  OVERBAGH,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Box  31,  Plainville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man,  without  children,  to 
help  build  up  poultry  farm;  Protestant  pre¬ 
ferred.  L.  W.  GRISWOLD,  Bouekville,  N.  Y. 


TEACHER  (principal)  wanted  for  two-room  pub¬ 
lic  school  at  Jutland,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 
Write  BENJAMIN  F.  HARDESTY,  District 
Clerk.  Jutland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  with  farm  experience  on 
a  dairy  farm.  Address  ADVERTISER  9142, 
i  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


(WANTED — A  good  man;  permanent-  position; 

build  dry  stone  walls,  help  farm  work  when 
jnecessary;  good  references;  married  or  single. 
'STONELEIGH  FARMS,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  matrons;  $52  a  month  and 
maintenance.  Apply  NEW  YORK  STATE 
REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  with  experience  as  farm 
hand,  near  New  York,  having  chauffers  license; 
good  room  and  board;  state  age  and  wages 
wanted:  give  employers  reference.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9146,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  OPEN — Sept.  1  to  middle-aged  farmer 
and  wife  on  small  farm  20  miles  south  of 
Boston;  buildings  equipped  with  electric  lights 
and  labor  saving  devices;  man  must  be  practical 
farmer  and  wife  act  as  working  housekeeper  for 
lady  living  alone:  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9153.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

s 

WANTED — At  once  single  or  married  man  for 
work  on  poultry  and  general  farm;  must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  farmer;  state  wages  and 
pariculars  on  application.  HOHMANN  BROTH¬ 
ERS,  rrinceton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Competent  single  man  on  milk  farm; 

state  age,  experience,  wages  expected,  give 
references.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol.  Conn. 

WANTED — Immediately,  experienced  man  to 
bud  10.000  seedling  apple  trees;  good  wages  if 
properly  qualified.  W.  S.  MARSLAND,  Lyme, 
Conn. 

Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN  open  for  position,  manager, 
superintendent,  by  September  1st;  years  of 
experience  matching,  rearing,  egg  production, 
broilers,  roasters;  three  years  last  place;  only 
first-class  proposition  considered:  my  references 
prove  I  produce  results;  American;  married;  no 
children.  ADVERTISER  9065,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  single  (27),  little  experience  on 
poultry,  wishes  job  on  poultry  and  dairy  farm; 
chauffeur,  handy  with  tools,  willing  worker.  H. 
DONLON,  390  South  3d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  25.  single,  American,  intelligent, 
no  experience,  wishes  position  on  commercial 
poultry  farm,  somewhere  within  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  State;  a  reasonable  offer  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  A.  DEMOTT,  43  Hancock  St.,’  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  of  a 
poultry  plant;  I  mean  ibusiness:  let  me  hear 
from  you  at  once.  ADVERTISER  9104,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  woman  with  some  college  training  in 
agriculture  desires  work  on  specialized  farm; 
fruit  preferred.  BOX  71,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  and  orchardist;  do  you  need  one? 
ADVERTISER  9126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  American  of  24,  with  mechanical  ability 
and  agricultural  experience,  desires  position; 
worked  five  years  on  our  own  place  and  six 
months  in  Michigan.  ADVERTISER  9128,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TRUSTWORTHY  farmer  desires  position  as 
superintendent  on  large  farm  or  estate  where 
a  practical,  honest,  hard-working  man  is  needed, 
by  October  1:  age  45;  one  child;  life  experience, 
any  kind  of  crops,  stock,  machines,  engines, 
handling  help;  steady  position  wanted,  and 
therefore  only  first-class  proposition  considered; 
let  me  see  your  place  and  show  you  what  to  do. 
ADVERTISER  9123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HATCHERY  MANAGER— Experienced  man  de¬ 
sires  connection  with  large  baby  chick  plant; 
would  consider  building  up  small  plant;  don’t 
waste  your  stamps  unless  you  mean  business; 
references  exchanged.  S.  W.  IIENN,  Belvidere, 
N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  American  woman  would  like 
place  to  manage  farm  boarding  house;  good 
cook;  neat  housekeeper;  long  experience:  only 
good  place  considered:  good  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  farm  by  good,  steady 
man;  good  milker.  Address  JAMES  OWENS, 
Akron,  N.  Y.;  Park  Ridge  Rd. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Man  and  wife:  wife  as 
general  houseworker;  man  to  work  outside  and 
take  charge  of  help  on  estate.  MRS.'  M. 

BROWN,  48  Crosby  Street,  Stamford.  Conn. 

AGRICULTURAL  college  graduate,  age  26.  sin¬ 
gle.  lifetime  experience,  wishes  position  as 
manager  or  assistant,  to  manager  of  large  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER,  9133,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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YOUNG  MAN,  28,  American,  wants  position  (o 
learn  chicken  business;  some  experience;  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9136,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  single  young  man  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  fruit,  poultry  or  garden  truck  farm; 
only  those  using  modern  methods  need  reply; 
please  give  particulars  regarding  board,  room 
and.  lowest  salary  to  start.  C.  HAENSSLER, 
Box  422,  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  care  W.  Hahn. 

A  YOTJNG  MAN  with  three  years’  experience 
and  college  training  wishes  position  on  poultry 
farm.  ADVERTISER  9135,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  American,  wishes  post  as  over¬ 
seer  or  caretaker  on  gentleman’s  estate.  F. 
SAMOHEL,  East  Quogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MECHANIC — All  repairs,  run  tractor,  autos  and 
gas  engines;  some  farm  experience:  American; 
married;  one  child.  BOX  106,  Route  2,  Ilicks- 
ville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  single,  wishes  position  on  an  up- 
to-date  farm :  Protestant;  American:  wishes 
steady  position;  I  can  operate  tractor,  auto¬ 
mobile,  gas  engine,  all  farm  machinery;  not 
afraid  of  work:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
9141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  wants  job  as  tractor  driver;  run 
four  makes;  three  years’  experience.  DWIEL 

T.  MURPHY,  care  Mr.  J.  Mav,  21  Howard  Ave., 
Grymes  Hill,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  pardoner,  married,  bandy  in 
janitor  work,  wishes  position  in  anv  place 
in  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  C.  FRITZ  LINDA, 
237  Woodlawn  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN — Single,  Christian,  experienced 
in  all  branches,  desires  change;  at  present 
employed :  college  trained;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  9148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN- — Working  manager,  twelve  years 
experience  in  all  branches;  married  (no  child¬ 
ren);  experience  with  fruit,  gardening,  etc.; 
iand.v  with  tools,  can  run  Ford  and  repair  same. 
AD\  ERTISER  9155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED-  -Handy  man,  age  40,  wants  work  in 
small  farm  dairy;  please  state  daily  working 
hours,  monthly  wages,  and  number  cows  kept 
Address  ADVERTISER  9149,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


POULTRY .MAN — Young,  single,  agricultural 

college  graduate  wishes  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUIT  FARM,  Central  New  York,  has  opening 
this  Fall  for  experienced  married  man;  one 
with  son  or  sons  who  can  work  hard  and  will¬ 
ing.  ambitious  wife  can  secure  permanent  place, 
good  home,  all  privileges,  salaries,  and  advance¬ 
ment;  references;  experience  necessary;  write 
full  particulars,  salary  expected  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  dairy  farm;  370 
acres;  Sussex  County,  N.  J.;  near  town;  on 
State  road;  seventy  stanchions;  silo;  excellent 
buildings,  houses.  ADVERTISER  9075,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE— Up-to-date  poul¬ 
try  plant,  fully  equipped  for  hatching  and 
brooding  chicks,  rearing  pullets  and  wintering 
laying  (lock ;  residence  and  poultry  houses  have 
every  modern  convenience;  excellent  location, 
near  city  markets.  For  particulars  address 
ADVERTISER  9082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  commercial  poultry  farm; 

successful  business  in  baby  chicks,  pullets, 
stock,  eggs,  broilers;  fully  stocked  and  equipped ; 
2,000  head  selected  Leghorns;  80  miles  from 
N.  Y.  City;  annual  net  income  $5,000-$8,000; 
price  $20,000;  half  cash;  circular.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9084,  care  Rural  NewYorker. 


FOR  SALE- — 451  acres;  on  Lincoln  Highway,  near 
Princeton;  write  for  full  description,  GEO. 
A.  HOUGH,  20  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home;  four  acres;  10-room 
house,  barns,  etc;  price  $2,000.  Address  BOX 
55,  Craryville,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 32-acre  truck,  fruit,  poultry  and 
dairy  farm;  fish  and  oysters;  fine  climate; 
good  land  and  buildings;  price  $3,250;  a  snap. 
E.  L.  SELTZER,  Marion  Station,  Md. 

240-ACRE  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y..  fruit,  Alfalfa, 
grain,  hay  farm;  good  tractor- worked  soil; 
1,400  bearing  apple  and  pear  trees;  ideal  ship¬ 
ping  facilities,  road,  rail  or  water;  abundant 
water  supply;  good  house  and  buildings;  reason¬ 
able:  save  agents’  commission.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CENTRAL  Pennsylvania  farm;  140  acres;  State 
highway;  $8,000:  Fall  delivery.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 750-acre  farm,  under  fence,  on 
James  River,  in  fine  state  of  cultivation;  brick 
house,  9  rooms,  modern  conveniences;  125  acres 
low  grounds;  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  800.- 
000  ft.  saw  timber;  station  one  mile;  church  and 
school  one  mile.  For  full  description  and  price 
address  J.  L.  GRAY,  Norwood,  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 

EASTERN  New  York  farm  for  sale;  120  acres; 

macadam  road;  adjoining  town;  limestone  soil; 
good  water;  no  better  location  for  Alfalfa,  fruit, 
poultry  or  dairying;  see  crops  growing;  $60  per 
acre;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  9097,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  F'OR  SALE — 195  acres;  four  miles  to 
Hillsdale,  two  to  Craryville;  10-room  house; 
never-failing  running  water;  telephone;  would 
exchange  for  city  or  village  property.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  P.  O.  BOX  27,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  18x00-ft.  greenhouse  and  lOx 
38  ft.  2-story  and  basement  frame  headhouse  at¬ 
tached;  both  complete,  including  the  plumbing, 
heating  pipes  and  fixtures;  good  repair;  removal 
necessary  to  make  place  for  other  buildings. 
Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 70  acres;  off  Ames  Hill; 

place  for  trout  pond;  lots  of  wood;  some  pulp; 
lumber:  old-fashioned  house,  3  fireplaces,  with 
brick  oven;  no  view,  but  nice  hunting;  all  kinds 
of  game,  etc.  Inquire  MR.  F.  D.  WINCHES¬ 
TER,  It.  4,  West  Brattleford,  Ames  Hill,  Vt. 

200-ACRE  farm:  25  miles  east  of  Philadelphia, 
near  Lincoln  Highway.  6  miles  from  Trenton, 
2  t,o  main  line  station;  fine  Colonial  stone  house; 
electricity,  water  pressure  system,  furnace,  fire¬ 
places,  tiled  bath;  6-room  bungalow,  bath,  also 
good  farmhouse;  large  barns,  silo,  lightning 
rods;  land  slopes  gently  and  worked  with  trac¬ 
tor;  soil  loamy  and  present  crops.  Alfalfa,  corn, 
potatoes,  grain  and  fruit  prove  fertility;  build¬ 
ings  cannot  be  replaced  under  $40,000:  price 
$150  an  acre:  t.wo-for-one  value;  ideal  dairy  and 
country  place;  offer  stock,  crops,  complete  equip¬ 
ment,  sacrifice;  good  reason  for  selling;  bank 
references  and  photographs  of  Maple  Crest 
Farm.  J.  M.  WATKINS,  owner,  Oxford  Valiev, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

120-ACRE  Tennessee  fruit  farm,  located  near 
town,  railroad,  highway,  good  school,  churches, 
roads;  fine  local  market  for  all  fruit;  25  acres 
bearing  apple  orchard,  10  acres  young  peach  or¬ 
chard,  3  acres  strawberries,  grapes,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  damsons:  well  improved;  resi¬ 
dence:  barns:  garage.  Write  the  owner,  A.  J. 
BYRN,  Dickson,  Term. 

PLYMOUTH.  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm;  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  es¬ 
tate;  high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excel¬ 
lent  view  of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic 
places;  Plymouth  County  Club  golf  links  and 
valley;  also  the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen 
on  all  sides;  no  handsomer  natural  location  on 
north  or  south  shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty 
deed  calls  for  40  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked 
with  the  very  best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  pros¬ 
perous  turkey  produce  business  established.  For 
further  information  write  THOMAS  REILY, 
Chiltonville,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Ulster  County  fruit  farm;  40  to 
130  acres;  beautiful  grounds  and  situation; 
fertile  soil;  apples,  pears,  grapes  and  hay;  price 
$20,000  to  $25,000.  as  to  acreage;  worth  price 
asked.  ADVERTISER  9130,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — March  1.  in  New  York  or 
Connecticut,  about  100  acres;  must  be  fully 
equipped,  on  State  road  and  convenient  to  high 
school  and  markets;  state  best  terms  to  pur¬ 
chaser.  ADVERTISER  9140,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


123-ACRE  Albany  County  farm;  well  watered; 

good  buildings;  large  house;  pear  orchard  and 
other  fruit:  timber,  stock,  machinery;  farm  un¬ 
der  good  state  of  cultivation.  ADVERTISER 
9131,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - - 

FOR  SALE — 75-acre  farm;  11-room  house;  barn; 

seven  outbuildings;  fine  condition;  lots  fruit; 
price  $6,200;  terms.  BOX  124,  R.  3.  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  State  road  farm.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Farm,  to  rent;  equipped;  Oswego  or 
Oneida  County:  state  terms.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


85- ACRE  valley  farm;  macadam  road;  water, 
furnace,  electric  lights;  necessary  buildings; 
all  in  best  repair;  $5,000.  E.  0.  BOGER,  R. 
No.  2,  Oanajoharie,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 27%  acres;  located  Iona,  N.  .1.;  thre« 
blocks  from  station;  youug  apple  orchard  four 
years  old;  uine-room  house,  hot  water  heat; 
barn,  chicken  house,  Guernsey  cow  and  calf; 
farming  tools  go  with  place;  going  West;  will 
sell  at  bargain.  ADVERTISER  9132,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Or  exchange  as  part  payment  on 
good  farm,  three  splendid  building  lots  in 
Ocean  Gate,  N.  J. ;  near  water;  $1,000. 
ADVERTISER  9145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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MARRIED  farmer;  American;  energetic  and  re¬ 
liable;  salary  or  shares;  can  furnish  some 
help;  have  agreeable  family;  kindly  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  9143,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Small  farm  with  old  house  or  build¬ 
ings  in  Northern  Westchester  Countv  or  South¬ 
ern  Putnam:  owners  only.  ADVERTISER  9151, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  160  acres;  30  acres  timber; 

half  mile  lake  front.  For  particulars  address 
PARKER  HALL,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


CRANBERRY  BOG — For  sale;  central  New 
Jersey;  about  30  acres;  all  facilities  for  culti¬ 
vation  and  picking,  with  necessary  houses  and 
buildings;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
9150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  Christian  young  man  with 
$500  who  is  handy  with  tools  for  partnership 
in  poultry  business.  Address,  POULT'RYM AN, 
Box  304,  Flemington,  N.  ,T, 


FARM  WANTED — Cheap  farm  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  or  New  York 
direct  from  the  owner;  no  agents;  send  price  and 
full  description  quickly.  ADVERTISER  9147, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  New  Jersey,  poultry  farm,  6  to  10 
acres;  to  rent;  option  of  buying;  give  details. 
ADVERTISER  9154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  adjoining  salt  water  front 
farms  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  of  80 
and  73  acres;  beautiful  location;  fertile  soil; 
not  cheap,  but  worth  the  price  asked.  For  de¬ 
tails  write  ALICE  VESSEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


CHICKEN  FARM  FOR  RENT— Long  Island;  60 
miles  from  New  York;  on  State  road;  near 
station;  10  acres  level  sandy  loam;  seven-room 
house,  bath,  electric  lights,  etc.;  furnished  if 
desired;  electrically  lighted  chicken  houses  for 
600  hens,  with  frostproof  water  supply;  garage, 
etc.;  abundance  fruit:  immediate  possession;  $35 
monthly,  unfurnished:  $40  furnished:  will  sell 
reasonably  over  400  White  Leghorns.  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  and  Wyckoff  strains.  ADVERTISER  9144, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate;  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey;  10  lbs.  delivered  within 
3d  zone,  clover  $2.25;  buckwheat,  $2;  5  lbs. 
either  $1.25;  60-lb.  can  at  our  station,  clover 
$10,  buckwheat  $8.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy,  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right,  results.  Address 
PLACING  OT  T  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Chase  8-16  farm  tractor,  with 
extension  rims  and  cleats  front  and  rear;  one 
John  Deere  engine  plow,  with  two  12-inch  bot¬ 
toms;  also  trailer;  all  in  good  condition.  For 
particulars  inquire  ADVERTISER  9079.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR.  SALE — Kirstin  one-man  stump  puller; 

triple  power;  with  root  hook;  new;  cheap; 
sickness  reason  for  selling.  C.  DUNHAM,  Law- 
ton,  Mich. 
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FOR  SALE — Two  brand  new  Fordson  tractors; 

never  been  used;  on  account  of  losing  contract 
will  sell  both  for  $1,000.  Address  JOHN  C. 
COOMBS,  Midland  Park.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Single  horse  s’ving  delivery  wagon, 
with  side  curtains;  excellent  condition.  RIV- 
ERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Riverdale,  N.  J. 


SHARPLES  mechanical  milker,  4  unit,  all  in 
good  condition:  used  only  three  vears:  100  ft. 
extra  tubing,  best  quality.  ULSTERDORP 
FARMS,  Highland,  Ulster  Co.,  N  Y 


WANTED — 12-in.  cement  tile  mold.  HAROLD 
CURTISS,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Route  4. 


FOR  SALE — New  crop  of  finest  white  clover  ex¬ 
tracted  honey;  price,  one  60-lb.  can,  $9.60:  two 
60-lb.  cans,  $18;  f.  o.  b.  Holgate,  Ohio:  51b. 
pail,  $1.25;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.25:  delivered  to  4th 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate.  O.  4 

FRESH,  old  style  hop  yeast,  cakes;  keep  per¬ 
fectly  six  months;  send  30e  money  order  for 
large  supply  and  surprise  your  family  with  your 
bread.  MISS  H.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six,  Mo. 

WANTED— Silo,  about  14x30,  TJnadilla  pre¬ 
ferred:  about  20  Louden  stalls  and  stanchions, 
or  stanchions  only;  silage  cutter:  give  full  de¬ 
scription.  age  and  price  of  each  article  in  first 
letter.  BENJAMIN  BOONSTRA,  Totowa,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Carload  mixed  hay.  carload  second 
cutting  Alfalfa,  carload  Timothy,  No.  2; 
prices  f.  o.  b.  Carmel,  N.  Y.  STONELEIGH 
FARMS. 


FOR  SALE — 50-lb.  Colt  Acetylene  generator; 

perfect  condition:  used  but  little  and  replaced 
by  electricity ;  one-half  price  of  new.  WAR AN  - 
OKE  FARM,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  several  cars  first 
cutting,  new  crop,  half  Timothv,  half  Alfalfa 
ready:  second  cutting  clear  Alfalfa  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW.  Route  4.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Complete  sawing  outfit  for  heavy 
lumber;  good  condition.  STONELEIGH 
FARMS,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nine  hoe  grain  and  Alfalfa  drill. 

$25.00;  two  H.P.  engine,  belts,  shafting,  two 
Disston  12  in.  circular  saws  with  table  and  wash- 
machine,  $60.00;  Mann  Green  Bone  Cutter, 
$12.50.  LLOYD  GOLDSBORO,  R.  2,  Mohnton, 
Pa. 


FIFTY  DOLLARS — Buys  Hayes  fruit  fog  spray¬ 
ing  outfit,  nearly  new;  double  acting  pump: 
barrel  50  gallons;  cost  $85.00.  ANTON 

SCHMITT,  Barnegat,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Sharpies  Separator  No.  2  and  butter 
worker,  almost  new.  A.  B.  NICHOLS,  Am¬ 
herst,  Va 
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Montgomery  Ward  8  Co 

New  Fall 
Catalogue 

One  Copy  L'  if  Li  L, 
is  YOURS  IMvC  JC. 


'T'ODAY,  one  must  compare  prices.  YOU  must 
learn  what  you  should  pay  before  you  buy. 
You  need  to  make  sure  that  you  are  really  getting 
the  full  benefit  of  the  big  break  in  prices. 

Montgomery  Ward  6c  Co.,  the  Original  Mail 
Order  House,  has  for  over  forty-nine  years  been 
dealing  fairly  with  the  public — been  telling  the 
truth  about  its  merchandise  and  its  prices. 

Today,  every  page  in  this  big  book  tells  the  truth 
about  present-day  prices,  and  puts  before  the  public 
the  prices  that  should  be  paid  for  everything  you 
buy. 

WARD’S  - 

The’Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
is  Today  the  most  progressive 


Ward's  today  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Youth, 
of  Aggressiveness — alert,  progressive,  forward  look¬ 
ing — and  is  marching  forward  in  giving  even  better 
service,  even  better  merchandise,  and  always  .lower 
prices. 

Every  page  in  this  book  breathes  the  Spirit  of 
Ward’s — that  of  progress  in  Service  and  Saving — 
for  YOU. 

FOR  WOMEN*  What  can  we  say  that  £*ve  y°u  an 

idea  of  the  Beauty,  of  the  Charm,  of 
Ward’s  New  York  Styles  in  everything  for  Women’s  Wear  ?  — 
New  York’s  newest  and  host  styles,  selected  in  New  York  by 
Ward’s  own  Fashion  Experts.  And  the  prices— 

Ward’s  Genuine  Silk  Plush  Coats:  Last  year's  prices  from 
$33.95  to  $69.50.  The  very  newest  styles  in  the  same  or  better 
quality  plush  are  now  from  $15.98  to  $35. 

Guaranteed  All-Wool  Coats:  Last  year’s  prices  from  $25  to 
$32.75.  The  very  best  New  York  Styles  are  now  from  $13.59 
to  $22.75.  And  waists,  hats,  shoes,  suits,  all  the  daintiest  un¬ 
derwear — everything  for  women’s  needs,  all  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  newest  styles — at  prices  about  one-half. 

POIF?  IMF  AI  •  New  Worsted  Serge  Suits  are  down  at  Ward’s 
IVlE-iV.  from  #28.75  to  $15.75.  Men’s  Reversible 

Mackinaws  are  down  from  $16.95  to  $9.95.  Boys’  Corduroy 
Suits  from  $11.95  to  $6.95.  Men’s  Chambray  Work  Shirts  are 
down  from  $1.73  to  69c.  And  so  the  price  story  runs  on  page 
after  page  of  Ward's  New  Catalogue  and  Buyers’  Guide. 

FOR  THE  HOME  Blue  denim  is  down  from  52c  to  19c. 
ANF>  FARM*  Iron  Beds  that  last  Fall  were  $15.95 

are  now  $9. 50.  Mattresses  are  down 
from  $24. 75  to  $1 1. 75.  Team  Harness  from  $1 1 2.  50  to  $73. 50, 
100  feet  Canvas  Belting,  from  $75  to  $27.90. 

These  are  but  examples  of  the  Saving  Your  Copy  of  Ward’s 
New  Catalogue  offers  you.  Every  page  is  filled  with  similar  hi,: 
savings.  And  remember,  all  prices  are  for  standard  goods, 
merchandise  of  Ward  Quality  —  all  sold  under  our  49-year-old 
guarantee — Satisfaction  or  your  Money  Back. 


Write  for  your  copy  of  this  book. 
See  for  yourself  the  New  Low  Prices. 


This  great  new-old  institution  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  Sc  Co.  today  marches  in  the 
lead  among  the  alert,  progressive,  low- 
price-making  business  houses  of  America.  It 
is  a  house  of  experts,  searching  the  markets 
with  ready  cash,  buying  at  today’s  lowest 
prices  for  YOU. 

$30,000,000  Worth  of  New  Merchandise 
Now  Being  Bought 

These  are  new  stocks  of  goods,  manu¬ 
factured  at  the  new  low  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  our  customers  will  get  the 
benefit  of  these  new  money-saving 
prices. 

Ward’s  today  is  buying  new  goods — will 
buy  $30,000,000  worth  of  new  goods  at  the 
lowest  market  prices — offering  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  save  money  on  your  everyday  needs. 

To  have  this  new  Catalogue  and  Buyers’ 


Guide  book  in  your  home  is  to  know  what 
is  new,  and  to  know  the  new  price,  the  right 
price  to  pay. 

This  page  is  published  to  tell  you  the  < 
story  of  Ward’s  New  Fall  and  Win-  f 
ter  Catalogue  and  Buyers’  Guide. 
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Kudzu,  the  New  Claimant  for  Favor 


THIS  article  is  to  be  about  kudzu — the  plant  now 
being  recommended  for  trial  in  the  Northern 
States.  Before  we  begin  we  want  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  we  do  not  wish  to  induce  any  of  our 
readers  to  try  this  plant  except  as  an  experiment. 
We  warn  you  fully  beforehand  that  it  is  likely  to 
become  a  nuisance  and 
a  weed  in  gardens  or 
cultivated  ground.  Ir 
has  a  speed  and  power 
for  running  over  land 
which  would  make  a 
fortune  for  horsemen 
if  they  could  put  the 
same  power  into  their 
horses.  I>o  not  intro¬ 
duce  kudzu  into  your 
garden  or  cornfields 
and  then  say  The  It. 

N.-Y.  told  you  to  do  it. 

We  never  did  and 
never  will. 

This  kudzu  has  long 
been  grown  in  the 
North  as  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  vine.  Where  it 
proves  at  home  tie* 
kudzu  is  a  pretty  vine, 
and  grows  well.  It  is 
a  legume,  having  the 
ability  to  take  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air.  In 
our  experience,  unlike 
most  of  the  other  le¬ 
gumes.  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  lime  or  an. alka¬ 
line  soil  in  order  to 
grow  well.  Soy  beans 


and  cow  peas  will 
make  fair  growth  in  a 
soil  inclined  to  he 
acid,  but  kudzu  seems 
to  thrive  where  the  soil 
is  quite  sour. 

It  is  not.  appa  rently. 
a  light  or  sandy  soil 
plant,  like  cow  peas  or 
(to  a  limited  extent) 
vetch.  It  seems  to  do 
best  on  rather  heavy 
soil,  where  there  is  a 
strong  subsoil.  The 
soil  of  many  of  our 
northern  hills,  now  in 
pasture,  seems  to  suit 
this  plant  well,  and 
that  is  why  we  think 
there  are  possibilities 
for  it  in  the  North.  We 
have  had  two  reports 
that  stock  will  not  eat 
the  kudzu,  but  our  own 
stock  eat  it  freely  and 
apparently  enjoy  it. 
We  have  tried  to  raise 
it  from  seed  in  the 
garden,  but  a  flock  of 
little  chickens  cleaned 
it  up  as  fast,  as  it  grow 


above  ground — neglecting  everything  else  to  get  at. 
the  kudzu.  We  know  of  cases  where  the  roots  have 
lived  over  Winter  in  New  England.  There  have 
been  some  reports  of  winter-killing,  but  in  most 
cases  we  think  it  will  live.  We  planted  roots  ob¬ 
tained  from  Florida  this  'Spring  (in  late  April). 


They  were  rather  slow  to  start,  but  with  warm 
weather  they  began  to  jump,  and  by  August  1  some 
of  the  vines  were  nearly  30  feet  long.  If  this  vine 
can  be  planted  in  some  of  our  old  back  pastures  and 
make  any  such  growth — as  steadily  productive  as 
asparagus — for  12  years  or  more  we  can  easily  see 

what  it  would  mean 
to  the  dairy  and  stock 
farmer. 

Is  there  any  hope 
that  such  a  thing  can 
1)0?  It  is  already  be¬ 
ing  done  in  Florida, 
and  in  parts  of  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Alabama.  We 
do  not  know  yet 
whether  it  is  suited  to 
our  Northern  climate 
or  not.  That  is  what 
The  R.  N.-1L  is  trying 
to  find  out.  On  our 
own  farm  the  roots 
planted  in  April  of 
this  year  will  give  far 
more  than  enough  for¬ 
age  to  pay  for  the  cost, 
even  if  not  one  of 
them  lived  over  Win¬ 
ter.  As  it  looks  now, 
the  kudzu  bids  fair  to 
give  us  a  larger  crop 
this  first  season  than 
a  crop  of  oats  and 
peas  or  anything  else 
of  that  nature  we 
could  have  planted 
this  year.  Remember 
that  the  pictures  and 
statements  of  crop  pro¬ 
duction  printed  here 
are  taken  from  Flor¬ 
ida.  There  seems  no 
question  about  the 
value  of  kudzu  on  the 
heavier  lands  of  that 
State. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Leach, 
who  lives  in  Northern 
Florida,  sends  us  the 
pictures  here  shown. 
He  raises  kudzu  In 
what  he  calls  "perpen¬ 
dicular  pastures.”  This 
means  that  the  vines 
run  upon  wire  fences, 
and  the  cattle  run  in 
and  eat  these  trained 
vines.  We  should  think 
the  cattle  would  pull 
these  wire  fences 
down  —  but  let  Mr. 
Leach  tell  it  in  his 
own  words: 

You  will  see  that 
neither  the  fence  has 
been  torn  down  nor  the 
vines  injured  by  the 
cattle.  The  stock  sim¬ 
ply  graze  off  the  branch 
vines  and  the  leaves, 
and  do  no  harm  to  the 


Conn  at  Work  in  Kudzu  Pasture  on  a  Florida  Farm.  Notice  the  “* Perpendicular  Fanfare."  Fig.  -J.W 


Hubam  Clover  Grown  Between  Lines  of  Kudzu  in  Florida.  Three  Months'  Growth.  Fig.  31 
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main  vinos.  The  habit  of  growth  of  kudzu  when  grown 
for  forage  is  little  understood.  Kudzu  throws  out  thick 
and  very  long  main  vines  from  the  root.  These  soon 
become  tough  and  woody.  These  main  vines  make  a 
joint  a  day,  which  average  15  or  16  inches,  sometimes 
2  feet.  At  each  joint  these  main  vines,  if  on  the  ground, 
will  strike  root,  and  they  also  at  once — the  same  day — 
throw  up  a  branch  vine  at  each  joint.  These  branches 
are  small  and  tender,  and-  covered  quite  thickly  with 
leaves.  It  is  these  branches  that  we  cut  for  hay,  and 
that  the  stock  eat  in  the  pastures.  When  these  main 
vines  grow  on  fences  the  branches  grow  out  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  fences,  twine  and  cling  together,  and  in 
a  few-  weeks  cover  both  sides  of  the  fence  with  a  mass 
of  herbage  2  to  3  feet  thick.  Of  course  the  main  vines 
do  not  strike  root  when  climbing,  and  eventually  they 
arc  covered  with  bark  and  attain  considerable  size, 
making  a  network  on  the  fences  that  would  stop  a 
rabbit. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  such  a  plan  would 
succeed  at  the  North,  yet  the  way  our  own  kudzu  is 
running  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  cover 
any  fence.  In  fact,  the  running  power  of  this  plant 
is  something  that  must  he  seen  to  he  appreciated. 
The  photographs  show  the  kudzu  running  over  these 
“perpendicular  pastures.”  Mr.  Leach  says  the  cattle 
do  not  rip  off  the  main  vines  and  thus  tear  down 
tiie  fence;  they  graze  off  the  leaves  and  branch  vines. 
Mr.  Leach  also  says  regarding  the.  growth  of  kudzu: 

Many  will  not  understand  what  I  mean  by  perpen¬ 
dicular  kudzu  pastures.  This  is  something  we  have 
partly  discovered  and  partly  inveuted  on  Cherokee 
Farms.  Perpendicular  kudzu  pastures  are  simply  kudzu 
vines  set  in  parallel  rows  7  feet  apart  and  trained  on 
cheap  wire  fences  which  are  built  along  these  rows. 
These  fences  are  about  7  feet  high,  and  the  kudzu  vines 
grow  upon  and  over  these  fences  and  over  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  ;  so  that  on  every  7  feet  of  ground  used  we  have  21 
feet  of  pasture,  or  three  acres  of  pasture  on  one  acre  of 
land.  The  vines  are  set  directly  below  the  fence  wires, 
and  when  the  frost  kills  the  kudzu  in  November  or 
December  we  disk  the  ground  in  the  alleys  and  plant 
them  to  Sweet  and  other  clovers  for  Winter  pasture. 
By  this  method  our  kudzu  pastures  carry  five  head  of 
cattle  from  April  15  to  November  15.  and  the  Winter 
pastures  of  clover  will  carry  the  same  stock  from 
January  1  to  March  1.  But  we  find  it  necessary  to  feed 
each  of  our  cows  about  10  pounds  of  kudzu  hay  at 
night  and  5  or  G  pounds  of  corn  in  the  Winter  time. 
Wo  feed  no  corn  or  grain  of  any  kind  to  our  cows  when 
cn  kudzu. 

As  we  understand  it.  the  roots  of  the  kudzu  are 
planted  under  the  wires  along  the  line  of  the  fence. 
Some  of  the  main  stems  climb  the  wires,  while 
ethers  run  or  spread  over  the  ground.  In  these 
“perpendicular  pastures"  fence  posts  are  G  to  7  feet 
high,  with  about  five  barbed  wires  a  foot  apart  to 
make  the  fence.  The  posts  are  10  feet  apart.  The 
alleys,  between  these  fences,  are  grazed  in  rotation, 
there  being  .fences  -and  gates  at  one  end  so  as  to 
shut  out  the  cattle  when  desired.  The  cows  are  let 
into  one  or  two  alleys  at  a  time,  so  that  as  they  feed 
in  one  part  of  the  field  the  rest  of  it  is  being  covered 
with  a  new  growth. 

From  the  way  our  own  kudzu  is  now  jumping  we 
can  readily  see  that  in  a  warm  climate  these  things 
which  Mr.  I  .each  claims  are  entirely  possible.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  present  all  the  facts  he  gives 
us,  though  we  believe  they  arc  facts.  They  seem  so 
remarkable  that  he  who  would  present  them  at  this 
time  would  simply  he  classed  as  a  rainbow  chaser 
and  headed  for  an  asylum.  They  are  so  remarkable, 
however,  that  we  think  it  will  pay  our  dairymen 
and  stockmen  to  try  kudzu.  But  keep  it  out  of  the 
garden.  Do  not  set  it  loose  around  the  house,  or  it 
may  pick  up  the  house  and  carry  it  a  few  rods 
away!  One  man  told  us  he  would  not  dare  let  the 
baby  go  to  sleep  on  the  lawn  near  the  kudzu.  Before 
lie  knew  it  the  vine  would  Vie  upon  the  child,  twine 
its  vines  around  her  and  carry  her  off!  It  surely 
is  a  grower,  and  there  is  no  disputing  the  wonderful 
amount  of  forage  it  would  provide  if  it  can  be 
started  on  some  of  our  back  pastures.  Now  you 
have  our  story — all  that  we  feel  justified  in  giving — ■. 
though  there  is  much  more  to  it.  You  must  use 
your  own  judgment  about  applying  it. 


Poison  Ivy  and  Live  Stock 

N  The  K.  N.-Y.  of  July  t)  Nathaniel  Butler  advises 
eating  poison  ivy  to  prevent  poisoning.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  very  dangerous  indeed.  I  have  known 
stock  to  eat  the  leaves,  of  poison  ivy  without  ill 
effects,  but  have  bad  four  severe  cases  of  poisoning 
when  stock  ate  the  leaves  of  ivy.  The  first  was  a 
bunch  of  steers  that  ate  leaves  from  a  cluster  on 
the  fence.  Their  mouths  were  so  sore  that  they 
would  eat  nothing  for  several  days.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  shut  them  in  the  barnyard  behind  a  high 
board  fence,  as  they  rushed  about  bellowing,  and 
suffered  so  'much  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  anywhere. 

The  worst  case  I  ever  saw  was  a  pet  mare  about 
1G  or  17  years  old.  I  never  saw  anything  suffer  as 
she  did.  She  would  throw  herself  as  hard  as  she 
could  and  scrub  along  on  the  ground,  kicking  fur¬ 
iously.  My  wife  begged  me  to  shoot  her  to  put  her 
out  of  her  misery.  When  she  commenced  to  throw 
herself  I  called  a  veterinarian,  and  he  gave  a  hyper- 


dermic  to  stop  her  suffering.  He  said  the  irritation 
of  the  ivy  had  caused  paralysis  of  the  bowels,  so 
they  seemed  perfectly  dead.  He  gave  something 
that  is  given  only  as  a  last  resort,  but  it  caused  the 
bowels  to  act  in  a  very  short  time.  Had  they  not. 
acted,  the  medicine  would  have  caused  death.  After 
that  we  gave  raw  linseed  oil  and  washed  the  blisters 
with  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead.  I  don’t  think  there 
was  an  inch  from  her  feet  to  her  ears  that  did  not 
peel.  Some  places  the  hide  came  off  and  left  the 
hairs,  and  where  she  scrubbed  the  worst  the  hair 
never  came  in  again.  Her  mouth  as  far  back  as  one 
could  see  was  as  sore  as  anything  could  be.  She 
would  not  attempt  to  chew,  but  would  drink.  I  gave 
her  hay  tea  with  middlings  in  it.  She  came  out  of 
it  all  right,  but  I  never  want  another  case  like  that. 
She  had  four  nice  colts  afterward. 

I  also  had  two  cows  that  ate  ivy.  Both  had  very 
sore  mouths,  then  later  aborted,  and  neither  of  them 
would  breed  afterwards. 

If  eating  the  leaves  would  furnish  immunity  it 
would  seem  that  a  person  who  had  been  poisoned 
once  would  not  suffer  again.  I  have  known  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  have  been  poisoned  several  times, 
and  every  time  more  readily  than  before  and  more 
severely.  Several  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  ivy 
poisoning  I  have  ever  seen  were  persons  who  had 
been  immune  and  handled  the  plant  as  they  would 
grapevines.  They  felt  sure  it  would  not  poison  them. 
There  seems  to  be  something  about  the  condition  of 
tlie  plant  or  the  person  so  that  at  one  time  it  would 
not  affect  them  and  at  another  time  would  poison 
the  same  person  severely. 

If  I  have  to  handle  ivy  as  soon  as  possible  after¬ 
wards  I  wash  my  hands  and  face  with  gasoline  or 
kerosene  oil.  then  with  soap  and  water,  and  if  the 
part  continues  to  itch  and  burn  use  witch  hazel,  salt 
water  or  sugar  of  lead  and  water.  When  I  was 
young  I  used  to  tear  it  off  the  trees  with  hare  hands 
and  not  feel  any  effects,  but  now  if  I  even  touch  it 
will  feel  the  effect.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  let  it 
alone,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  handle  it  use  all 
possible  means  to  prevent  poisoning.  c.  m.  betts. 

Michigan. 

Comment  by  Dr.  Alexander 

While  poison  ivy  occasionally  affects  animals  as 
it  does  man,  that.  I  think,  is  comparatively  rare.  1 
have  seen  cows  and  horses  graze  throughout  the 
season  in  a  small  brush  pasture  thickly  infested 
with  poison  ivy  (Rhus  toxicodendron)  without  any 
apparent  ill  effect.  Cases  have  been  quoted,  how¬ 
ever.  of  local  eruptions  of  the  teats  of  cows  caused 
by  poison  ivy,  also  on  the  snouts  of  hogs.  Hunting 
dogs  also  have  swellings  of  the  head  after  running 
in  poison  ivy,  hut  there  is  no  eruption.  It  is  easy 
to  jump  at  conclusions,  and  some  of  the  cases  quoted 
by  C.  M.  Betts  may  not.  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
caused  by  poison  ivy.  Mycotic  stomatitis,  for  in¬ 
stance,  caused  by  fungi  in  feed,  is  comparatively 
common  in  cattle,  and  causes  sore  mouth,  with 
ulcers,  and  some  also  come  on  the  skin  about  the 
feet.  It  might  well  he  thought  due  to  poison  ivy, 
hut  isn’t.  The  steers  first  mentioned  may  lrave  had 
that.  “Mud  itch"  of  cattle  is  now  known  to  be  a 
form  of  hemorrhagic  septicaemia,  and  is  not  due  to 
poison  ivy,  etc.  I  hae  me  (loots!  a.  s.  alexandek. 


Corn  and  an  Acid  Soil 

Last  year  we  limed  a  piece  of  land  and  sowed  it  to 
oats  and  Sweet  clover.  This  Spring,  the  Sweet  clover 
made  a  good  growth,  and  about  the  first  of  June  we 
applied  a  light  dressing  of  stable  manure.  The  clover 
was  about  3  ft.  high  at  this  time.  We  then  plowed 
the  Sweet  clover  under.  The  plowing  was  done  so 
that  none  of  the  plants  showed  above  ground.  We 
then  applied  100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  and  300-lbs.  acid 
phosphate  per  acre.  We  planted  Eureka  corn  in  a 
good  seed  bed.  The  corn  came  up  and  is  very  spindling. 
The  color  is  poor  and  there  seems  to  be  no  vigor  in  tin; 
corn.  Another  field  planted  the  same  time,  hut  without 
the  Sweet  clover  and  without  manure,  is  growing 'a  fine, 
vigorous,  dark  green  crop  of  corn.  The  only  solution  I 
can  think  of  is  that  perhaps  the  decomposition  of  the 
clover  was  making  a  bad  acid  condition,  thereby  jlnirtiug 
the  corn.  Do  you  -suppose  this  is  so?  If  so.  would  it 
have  corrected  the  situation  to  harrow  the  Sweet  clover 
and  apply  linte  before  turning  it  under?  h.  j.  f. 

Rhode  Island. 

ENERALLY  speaking,  corn  prefers  a  slightly 
acid  soil,  although  some  varieties  can  grow 
well  on  acid  land,  while  still  others  appear  to 
thrive  on  alkaline  soil.  Generally  speaking,  how¬ 
ever.  most  varieties  prefer  a  mildly  acid  soil.  There 
may  have  been  some  trouble  with  the  seed.  Either 
an  early  frost  or  some  mistake  of  curing  will  at 
times  greatly  injure  the  vitality.  The  fact  that 
some  of  the  seed  did  well  in  another  field  seems  to 
shows  that  this  was  not  the  trouble.  There  is 
nothing  about  a  crop  of  Sweet  clover,  properly 
handled,  that  should  injure  corn.  It  is  possible  that 
this  crop  was  not  handled  as  it  should  be.  When 
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a  very  green  crop  full  of  sap  is  plowed  into  a  warm 
soil  and  not  packed  firmly  down,  there  will  often  he 
a  quick  and  strong  fermentation  which  fills  the  upper 
soil  with  acid.  In  such  condition,  corn  or  any  other 
seed  would  sprout  and  develop  slowly,  and  some  of 
it  would  he  destroyed.  It  may  lie  that  this  heavy 
crop  of  Sweet  clover  was  plowed  loosely  into  the 
corn  and  left  without  packing  down.*  That  would 
probably  account  for  the  trouble.  It  could  have  been 
overcome  by  packing  the  soil  firmly  after  plowing 
with  a  roller  or  heavy  drag,  and  with  this  heavy 
crop  of  green  material  plowed  into  the  ground,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  use  one  ton  to  the  acre 
of  ground  limestone,  well  harrowed  in.  That  would 
have  overcome  much  of  the  effect  of  the  acid  and 
put  the  land  into  better  condition  for  the  corn. 


How  to  Handle  a  Virginia  Farm 

We  have  lately  taken  over  a  Virginia  river  farm, 
which  25  years  ago  was  considered  one  of  the  prize 
farms  of  the  section,  but  of  late  years  has  been  abused 
and  run  down  The  land  is  about  30  feet  above  river 
level,  rolling,  with  deep  ravines  running  through  the 
land,  giving  good  drainage.  The  soil  is  loam,  some 
parts  running  to  sandy  gravel,  with  clay  subsoil;  a 
small  part  clay  which  has  become  hardpan  on  account 
of  lack  of  humus.  The  farm  of  course  needs  humus  and 
manure.  To  furnish  manure  can  25  good  cows  be  made 
pay  for  their  feed  and  care  at  the  present  prices  of 
feed  and  butterfat?  There  is  a  creamery  located  40 
miles  away,  to  which  deliveries  could  be  made  three 
times  a  week  for  25  cents  per  100  freight,  provided 
means  were  available.  Outline  the  best  and  most 
economical  plan  of  bringing  up  this  farm.  At  present 
there  is  no  pasture,  and  feed  and  cover  crops  will  have 
to  be  sown.  A.  v.  S. 

AN1>S  along  the  Potomac  either  in  Maryland  or 
Virginia  are  usually  suited  to  grain  farming 
and  are  easily  improved  by  a  good  rotation  of  crops 
in  which  clover  and  other  legumes  are  used  for 
building  up  or  restoring  the  waste  humus.  On  such 
a  farm  I  would  make  wheat  the  leading  crop,  and 
would  arrange  the  rotation  to  favor  the  increased 
production  of  wheat.  But  some  live  stock  is  of 
course  at  the  very  foundation  of  successful  farming. 
There  is  roughage  that  can  lie  profitably  consumed 
and  through  the  making  and  saving  by  quick  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  soil  all  the  manure  that  can  he  made 
will  make  the  most  economical  source  of  soil  im¬ 
provement.  Methods  of  wheat  growing  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Westmoreland  are  as 
a  rule  fairly  good.  As  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops 
I  would  suggest  laying  off  one  field  convenient  to  the 
barn  to  he  made  into  a  permanent  pasture.  Then 
divide  the  remainder  of  the  tillable  land  into  three 
fields.  Plant  in  succession  corn,  after  deep  breaking 
and  harrowing  in  of  1,000  lbs.  slaked  lime  per  acre. 
Cultivate  level  and  at  last  cultivation  sow  cow  peas 
of  an  early  variety,  like  New  Era  or  Grout.  Cut 
and  shock  the  corn  when  mature,  and  disk  down  the 
peas,  turn  them  under  and  disk  the  land  fine,  and 
after  the  first  white  frost  in  October  drill  five  pecks 
of  wheat  an  acre,  using  400  lbs.  an  acre  of  acid 
phosphate. 

In  early  Spring  when  the  soil  is  crusted  with  frost 
in  the  morning  and  thawing  later,  sow  Red  clover 
seed,  15  lbs.  an  acre,  and  the  thawing  will  cover  the 
seed  enough.  Next  yea i*  mow  the  first  growth  of 
clover  and  cure  it  for  hay  mainly  in  cock  and  barn, 
with  as  little  exposure  to  the  sun  as  practicable. 
You  can  pasture  your  cows  on  the  second  growth, 
but  not  horses,  as  it  may  salivate  them  badly.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  get  out  all  the  manure  made  as  fast 
as  made,  and  spread  on  the  clover,  and  in  the  Spring 
turn  all  under  for  corn  again.  The  corn  can  use 
the  rough  manure  better  than  other  crops,  and  its 
cultivation  will  make  the  fallow  for  the  wheat  crop 
that  follows.  If  all  the  corn  stover,  wheat  straw  and 
clover  hay  are  fed  on  the  farm  and  the  manure 
applied  to  the  corn  crop  there  will  soon  be  no  need 
for  commercial  fertilizer,  except  a  carrier  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  usually  acid  phosphate  of  1<>9r  grade.  This 
for  the  wheat,  corn  using  the  manured  clover  sod. 

Follow  this  system  strictly  and  you  will  find  the 
productivity  of  the  soil  increasing  rapidly.  <)t 
course  at  first  the  three  fit-ids  will  he  planted  to  the 
crops  without  regard  to  what  has  been  on  the  land, 
hut  the  rotation,  started  stick  to  it.  To  make  a 
permanent,  pasture  sow  the  land  in  June  in  cow  peas. 
You  can  use  these  for  liog  pasture  after  pods  fill 
and  then  turn  the  residue  under  and  harrow  in  lime 
at  rate  of  1,000  lbs.  of  slaked  lime.  Put  the  land 
into  good  order  and  sow  16  lbs.  of  Orchard  grass 
and  10  lbs.  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass  an  acre.  Getting 
a  good  stand,  let  the  sod  get  strong  before  turning 
on  it.  Then  every  Spring  give  the  pasture  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  200  lbs.  or  more  of  raw  bone  meal  to  replace 
the  phosphates  taken  by  stock  to  make  bone.  Keep 
this  up  and  the  grass  will  really  he  permanent. 
There  are  hill  lands  in  Maryland  that  have  been 
so  treated,  and  have  been  in  grass  for  75  years,  mak¬ 
ing  more  grass  today  than  ever.  w.  f.  massey. 
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The  Poultry  Industry  in  California 


Part  II. 


PROSPEROUS  PRODUCERS. — I  found  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and 
prosperous  class  of  poultry  producers,  and  they  say 
that  they  prefer  to  do  their  own  business  rather 
than  let  the  local  dealers  do  it  for  them.  That  they 
have  been  successful  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some 
cases  their  eggs  are  sold  on  the  New  York  market 
at  a  higher  price  than  is  offered  for  fancy  nearby 
hennery  whites  is  proven  by  the  records  of  sales 
each  day  in  New  York  City.  This  fact  seemed 
almost  unbelievable,  so  I  determined  to  see  just  how 
it  was  accomplished.  In  the  first  place,  the  sandy 
soil  and  equable  climate  seem  to  have  favorable 
influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  eggs  produced  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  This  fact  is  not  strange  when  you 
take  into  consideration  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
tender  green  feed  which  is  available  for  feeding  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  moderate  weather 
which  allows  the  fowls  to  run  out-of-doors  practically 
every  day  in  the  year.  This  climate  is  therefore 
conducive  to  robust  health,  and  although  there  is 
some  trouble  with  the  common  diseases  of  poultry, 
the  average  mortality  from  sickness  of  mature  fowls 
is  much  lower  than  is  the  case  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  poultry  centers.  All  this  tends  toward  the 
production  of  a  large  number  of  eggs  of  uniform 
high  quality.  Another  thing,  these  eggs  are  practi¬ 
cally  all  produced  on  poultry  ranches  where  the 
owners  make  this  their  exclusive  business,  instead 
of  a  side  issue  along  with  some  other  branch  of 
farming.  There  is  no  question  that  there  as  just  as 
good  eggs  produced  in  the  East,  but  there  are  too 
many  of  an  inferior  grade  which  find  their  way  to 
market,  often  in  the  same  cases  with  the  best  eggs, 
and  here  is  where  the  Pacific  coast  eggs  get  their 
chief  advantage. 

SORTING  AND  GRADING.— Each  day.  or  not 
less  than  twice  a  week,  the  eggs  are  brought  to  the 
central  conditioning  plant  of  the  Poultry  Producers 
of  Central  California,  or  to  the  local  dealers,  of 
which  there  are  several  in  Petaluma,  where  they  are 
sorted  and  graded,  only  the  very  finest,  large  .clean, 
chalk-white  eggs  being  used  for  Eastern  shipment. 
These  are  packed  in  new  cases  and  new  fillers,  and 
shipped  by  either  express  or  freight  in  refrigerator 
cars.  The  cost  of  freight  shipment  amounts  to  about 
seven  cents  per  dozen  at  the  present  time,  including 
the  cost  of  refrigeration,  which  is  $00  per  car  of  450 
to  ISO  cases. 

LOCAL  SALES. — The  lower  grades  of  eggs  are 
rot  shipped  to  New  York,  but  are  disposed  of  locally 
and  in  other  cities  which  do  not  require  the  finest 
grade.  Of  course,  this  close  grading  costs  money, 
but  by  sending  the  best  grade  all  to  New  York  or 
other  Eastern  cities  the  second  eggs  are  the  best 
eggs  on  the  markets  where  they  are  sold,  and  as  a 
ride  otjten  bring  as  high  a  pri^e  net  to  the  association 
as  the  best  grade.  By  keeping  this  best  grade*  away 
from  competing  with  the  other  grades  it  seems  to 
have  a  -beneficial  effect  upon  the  market,  as  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  people  are  anxious  to 
get  the  best,  and  when  they  do  not  see  the  New 
York  grade  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
grade  that  is  offered  to  them. 

CAREFUL  INSPECTION.— As  these  eggs  come  to 
tin  central  conditioning  and  shipping  plant  they  are 
inspected  and  the  producer  is  allowed  the  proper 
■value  for  the  grade  or  grades  delivered.  Here  is 
where  many  heated  arguments  arise  in  the  early 
stages  of  co-operative  selling,  as  every  producer 
naturally  thinks  his  eggs  are  equal  in  quaity  to  his 
neighbor's,  and  therefore  tries  to  influence  the  expert 
graders  against  their  best  impartial  judgment,  but 
in  the  end  the  grading  must  be  carefully  and  strictly 
done  by  those  who  are  qualified  to  do  this  work  at 
the  central  plant,  and  their  judgment  must  he 
accepted  as  final.  One  of  the  most  important  factors* 
in  the  organization  of  this  co-operative  selling  plan 
i;-  to  secure  the  services  of  a  man  to  act  as  general 
manager  who  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  hold  the 
position.  Such  a  man  can  command  a  large  salary, 
and  it  is  false  economy  to  try  to  hire  a  cheap 
manager. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS.— That  the  poultry 
business  around  Petaluma,  Santa  Cruz,  Haywards 
and  Palo  Alto  has  been  very  remunerative  is  con¬ 
clusively  proven  by  the  large  increase  in  the  business 
during  the  past  few  years  and  the  prosperous-looking 
farms  and  homes  which  are  everywhere  in  evidence. 
Of  course,  we  must  consider  the  fact  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  past  three  years  have  afforded 


exceptional  opportunities  for  poultrymen  to  make 
money,  and  they  have  not  been  slow  to  grasp  the 
situation,  but  we  cannot  expect  that  these  conditions 
will  continue  indefinitely,  as  every  business  has  its 
ups  and  downs,  and  the  poultry  business  is  no 
exception.  About  the  IITst  of  February,  this  year, 
there  came  a  decided  change,  the  prices  of  eggs 


Heavy  Growth  of  Kudzu.  Fig.  J/38 


falling  28  to  20  cents  per  dozen  inside  of  one  month. 
This  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  hatching  and  rearing 
operations  on  the  great  majority  of  coast  farms  this 
season,  but  soon  after  the  first  of  April  the  price  of 
eggs  dropped  below  the  cost  of  production  upon 
many  farms  where  production  was  low.  This  caused 
a  large  number  of  laying  hens  to  be  placed  on  the 
market  during  April,  May  and  dune.  Probably  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  layers  in  this  section 
were  sold  during  these  three  months,  and  many  more 
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will  go  during  the  next  three  months.  The  hens 
were  sold  at  15  to  25  cents  per  pound  alive,  and  will 
be  largely  replaced  with  growing  pullets  which  come 
into  laying  early  in  the  Fall,  and  which  are  relied 
on  for  heavy  egg  production  during  the  period  of 
high  prices  from  October  to* January,  during  which 
time  the  California  poultrymen  reap  their  harvest. 


Everything  considered,  the  outlook  is  for  a  large 
number  of  Pacific  coast  eggs  to  be  placed  on  our 
markets  in  all  parts  of  the  country  next  Fall  and 
Winter.  When  this  is  added  to  the  enormous  supply 
which  is  now  in  cold  storage  the  chances  are  that 
the  supply  will  be  large  enough  to  keep  prices  from 
soaring  as  high  as  they  did  last  Winter. 

C.  S.  GREEXE. 


Soapsuds  and  Old  Plastering 

THERE  have  been  several  questions  about  the 
fertilizing  value  of  soapsuds.  Some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  think  that  this  dirty  water  will  be  very 
useful  poured  around  the  trees  or  fruits.  In  a  dry 
season  the  water,  of  course,  will  help,  but  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  the  ordinary  soapsuds  to  feed 
the  plants.  The  ordinary  laundry  soap  contains  fat 
and  some  alkali,  like  soda.  The  fat.  of  course,  has 
no  fertilizing  value,  and  the  soda  is  of  little  use  as 
plant  food.  The  dirt  washed  out  from  the  clothing 
might  have  a  small  amount  of  plant  food,  but  there 
is  not  enough  to  make  any  particular  difference  in 
growing  a  crop.  This  curious  idea  of  the  great  value 
of  soapsuds  is  still  held  by  many  people.  We  have 
known  intelligent  men  to  use  the  soapsuds  for  spray¬ 
ing  trees,  and  they  felt  sure  that  it  gave  them  results 
equal  to  the  mos  tpopular  insecticide. 

Another  idea  which  many  people  have  is  the  value 
of  old  plastering  taken  from  walls  of  old  houses 
when  they  are  torn  down  or  rebuilt.  Many  farmers 
seem  to  think  that  this  must  have  great  fertilizing 
value.  The  plaster  consists  of  lime,  sand  and  a 
small  quantity  of  hair  used  as  a  binder.  The  sand, 
of  course,  will  have  no  greater  fertilizer  effect  than 
any  ordinary  soil.  The  small  quantity  of  lime  has 
about  the  same  value  as  an  equal  weight  of  ground 
limestone.  The  hair  contains  a  very  small  amount 
of  nitrogen,  but  would  be  of  little  value.  In  some 
situations  where  plaster  has  stood  in  damp  air  for 
a  considerable  time  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
lime,  is  developed,  but  there  is  very  little  of  it  at 
best.  If  the  old  plastering  can  be  crushed  fine  it 
will  give  about  the  same  results  as  a  small  quantity 
of  ground  limestone,  but  the  expense  of  crushing  it 
would  be  greater  than  the  value  of  the  lime. 


Steam  Sterilizing  to  Kill  Weeds 

One  of  my  duties  is  the  raising  and  care  of  tree  seed¬ 
lings.  I  have  a  five-acre  seedling  nursery  which  has  a 
capacity  of  producing  two  to  three  million  seedlings 
per  year.  During  the  past  few  years,  due  to  using  a 
large  amount  <d'  barnyard  manure,  the  nursery  has  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  weedy,  and  possibly  one-half  of  the 
expense  of  raising  these  seedlings  js  spent  for  labor  in 
weeding.  We  have  also  at  times  occasional  large  losses 
from  fungus  diseases.  In  the  past  few  years  I  have 
read  a  number  of  articles  in  The  I£.  N.-Yt.  on  steam  ster¬ 
ilization  and.  thinking  possibly  this  would  be  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  my  nursery  problem.  I  am  writing  you  for  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  steam  steriliza¬ 
tion  and  costs  of  same;  also  as  to  those  who  have  tried 
it  and  their  results.  w.  F.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

THE  sterilizing  of  soil  with  steam,  to  kill  weed 
seeds,  we  have  not  found  to  be  practical  on  a 
large  scale.  The  cost,  makes  it  prohibitive.  For  a 
small  area  it  can  be  worked  out  very  satisfactorily. 

An  ordinary  steam  tractor,  such  as  used  in  grain 
thrashing  outfits,  is  very  satisfactory.  A  2-in.  pipe, 
connected  with  the  steam  chest,  and  run  from  top  of 
engine  over  and  down  to  the  ground,  connected  up 
with  a  corresponding  2-in.  pipe,  15x15  ft.,  will  work 
very  satisfactorily.  The  pipe  on  the  ground  should 
be  laid  in  a  trench  about  <>  in.  deep  and  covered  over 
with  soil.  A  hole  should  be  drilled  in  the  pipe, 
every  foot,  about  1/lii  in.  in  diameter.  After  burying 
the  pipe  in  soil,  a  heavy  canvas  should  be  placed 
over  the  entire  area  and  weighted  down  thoroughly 
over  the  sides  with  dirt;  then  the  steam  turned  on 
and  left  to  saturate  this  area  for  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  hours.  This  will  kill  all  of  the  weed 
seeds  in  the  area  that  has  been  submitted  to  the  live 
gteam,  but  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  required 
it  makes  the  work  very  slow. 

The  most  economical  and  simplest  way  to  control 
weeds  is  to  leave  the  ground  where  the  planting  is  to 
be  done  open  for  one  year  and  keep  thoroughly 
disked  and  cultivated.  d.  hill. 

Illinois. 


If  it  costs  20  cents  per  bushel  to  ship  corn  from  Iowa 
to  New  York  and  10  cents  to  ship  the  same  weight  from 
Argentina,  where  do  Iowa  farmers  come  out0. 
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More  Money  For 
Berry  Growers 


Buckbee  is  an  immense  ber¬ 
ry,  excellent  in  flavor,  color  and 
shipping  qualities.  Berries  are  borne 
well  off  the  ground.  $4  per  doz.,  57.50  per 
25,  513.50  per  50.  525  per  100. 

Beni  produces  handsome,  tasty  berries, 
more  than  2  inches  long ;  Kevitt’s  Jubilee  has 
an  attractive  deep  red  color  which  brings 
many  sales.  Plants  of  either  variety,  53  per 
25.  55.50  per  50,  $10  per  100. 

Send  for  our  catalog  N — and  get  the  de¬ 
tails  of  these  three  “profit  berries” — it 
means  money  to  you. 

William  M.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Inc. 

14$  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 


HAIRY  VETCH 


Free  from  noxious  weeds  and  of  high 
germination 

Experiment  Station  Bulletin  says:  “Hairy  Vetch 
hardly  has  an  equal  asa  land  improver.  If  seeded 
early  it  will  provide  considerable  grazing  and 
help  out  the  winter  forage  question." 

Write  for  more  information  on  th  s  crop.  Also 
quotations.  Prices  down  to  pre-war  level. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 


84  Sixth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


GRAPE  VINES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING 
CONCORD,  CAIAWBA,  MOORES  EARLY.  NIAGARA  and  WOR¬ 
DEN.  Selected  1-year-old  vines,  the  best  size  for 
vineyard  planting.  We  grow  Grape  Vines  in  large 
numbers,  and  can  fill  your  order,  large  or  small. 
Our  vines  are  first-class  and  trne-to-name.  WRITE 
FOR  PRICES.  Satisfaction  GUARANTEED. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES  Box  1  Selbyville,  Delaware 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

CELERY— White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Green  WintPr, 
100,  50c;  300,  SI  25  500,  $1.50;  1,000.  $2.75.  CABBAGE— 
40e.  100  ;  500,  SI  ;  1,000,  S2.  Post  Paid  List  Free. 

W.  S  FORI )  &  SON  -  Hart  tv,  Delaware 


SEED  WHEAT 

10  BIG  TIELDERS.  Smooth  and  bearded- 
hardy— reliable.  Cleaned  clean.  Priced  right. 
Samples  and  catalog  free. 

AH  HOFFMAN  Inc  LANDISVILLE  LANCASTER  CO  PA 


CELERY,  CABBAGE 


KALE,  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS,  PARSLEY 
MANGEL  WURZEL 


HOP,  MINT.  SAGE.  TURNIP.  THYME  plants.  Catalogue 
free.  HARRY  h.  SQVIKES,  Good  Ground,  N'.  Y. 


Now  !»  the  Time  to  Order  your  pot-grown,  Everbearing 
Strawberry  Plum-,  so  you  can  pick  berries  next  year. 

Edwin  W.  Townsend  Spring  Valley.  N.  V. 


HANDY  CONTROL 

TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

DISK  HARROW 

Best 
Tillage 
Implement 
for  Farm 

_.  -  ,  ,  ,  ..  or  Orchard  Work 

The  Original  Bissell 

See  it  at  State  Fail — Syracuse 

Manf’d  only  byT.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont.,  Can. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  Horse  cuts 
two  rows.  Carries  to  shock.  Big  Labor  saver. 

Pays  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Worked  by  1,  2 
or  3  men.  No  twine.  No 
danger.  Can't  be  beat 
for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  We  also 
make  Tile  Ditchers. 
Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 

D.  H.  BENNETT  &  CO.  Westerville,  Ohio 


AND  WE  PAY  POSTAGE 
IF YOU  SEND  MOtirr  WITH 

A  sturdy,  rugged.  Tan  Chrome  Work 
the  man  who  works  outdoors.  Roomy,  com¬ 
fortable  last.  Double  thick  soles.  Dirt  ex¬ 
cluding  tongue.  Leather  treated  to  resist 
acids  and  water.  Sizes  6  to  XL  No  half 
sizes.  Money  back  immediately*!!  the  shoes 
fail  to  please  you.  or,  after  you  have  worn 
them  out,  if  you  don’t  consider  you  had  your 
money’s  worth,  you  get  another  pair  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  Send  $2.98  with  order  and  we 
pay  postage.  Or.  pay  postman  $2.98  plus  post¬ 
age  on  arrival.  Order  by  No.  301  and  give  size. 

MAIL  BAG  STORES 

32  Union  Square  New  York  City 


PEACH  TREE  BORERS 

Kill  them  with  KRYSTAL-GAS 

Now  is  the  time.  See  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bulletin  No.  796. 
Write  for  Circular. 

HOME  PRODUCTS  INC.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  S^KesS 

that,  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT,  GRAPE,  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB,  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS, 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

Stra X/V7" berry  Plants 

Pot-grown,  Funinier-bearinpr.  S3. 50  per  100.  Progressive 
and  Howard  17,  84.50.  GEORGE  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
S:  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

r:  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

j—  For  sale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  5 

riiiiiimiiiiiimiiiimmiiiimiimmiimin 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


You  are  invited  to  inspect  the  80  acres  of 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  SEED  POTATOES 

at  THE  DIMOCK  ORCHARD,  East  Corinth,  Vermont 

The  State  official  inspectors  found  so  little  leaf  roll  and 
mosaic  that  1  believe  the  actual  count  of  cast  s  would  fall 
below  two  dozen  for  the  entire  tour.  Not  a  single  aphid 
was  seen.  Our  offenses  were  rhizoctonia.  missing  hills 
and  two  plants  of  mixture. 


SEED  WHEAT-" Leaps  Prolific” 

a  beardless  variety  of  the  most  productive  wheat 
grown.  Nice  recleaned  seed— grown  on  my  own  farm, 
for  .25 — 5  bushel  lots  or  more.  Less  quantity, 
IS‘2.50  per  bu..  F.  O.  B.  Sellersville.  Free  sample. 
No  charge  on  bags.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

GAILLAROIA,  SHASTA  DAISY.  ANCHUSA.  BELLIS  DAISY.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK,  CANTERBURY  BELLS  FOXGLOVE.  COLUMBINE. 
SWEET  WILLIAM.  ALYSSUM,  B0CC0NIA  CENTAUREA,  CORE¬ 
OPSIS.  DELPHINIUM  nr  LARKSPUR.  HIBISCUS,  GYPSOPlilLA, 
ORIENTAL  POPPY,  ICELAND  POPPY,  lflc  each;  SI  dozen  ; 
S5.50  hundred.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-TREES  in  Perfect  Condition 

700  White  Pines,  5  to  9  ft.;  200  Spruce,  about  5  ft. 
Inquire  Gardener,  care  L.  Ulman,  CHAPPAQUA.  N.  Y. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

_ — ,  ,,  ,  .  ,  First  Class — Second  Hand  Peach 

Carriers,  Kerry  Crates,  « hiion 
Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds,  and 
r -4  g'  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Pack- 
I  .  All  tin 

tai uers  are  in  as  good  as  new  con- 
'4' '  dition  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

Let  us  quote  you — That's  Alt 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PRINTED  STATIONERY  Sples 

THE  VALLEY  PRESS  .  Luzerne,  Pa. 


Wood  Ashes 

W.  H.  LEIDY 


I'nleoched,  packed  in  bags,  >M  !i 
per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore,  I  ’a. 

.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


TENTS 

FOR  RENT 
CATTLE  SA LES  AND  FAIRS 
THOS.  MARTIN  304  Canal  Street  NEW  YORK 


SECT  HO  mrt  \ 


\  ATCARTOVAX  IT  IX  SUITS  XOU 


.  Just  write  us  and  say  :  “1  want  to  try  a  Premier  Cream  Sepa¬ 

rator.”  When  it  arrives  use  it  FREE  FOR  ONE  MONTH.  If 
then  you  are  fully  satisfied  with  it  send  us  $4.25 — and  pay  $1.25 
each  month  for  11  months  ($51.00  in  all — no  interest).  If  it 
dots  not  suit  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Big  500  lb.  (about  240  qt.)  capacity  per  hour.  Latest  de¬ 
sign,  self  balancing,  disc  type  bowl,  self-oiling,  light  run¬ 
ning,  clean  skimming,  heavy  frame,  beautifully  finished. 
Lifetime  guarantee  against  defects. 

Four  other  sizes  f  rom  _  _  — 

^aiional  Farnf^Equipmeni  ^o.'i 

Dept.  100  98  Chambers  St.,  New  fork 


275  to  900  lb.  capac- 
iUj  at  record  breaking 
low  prices  on  easy 
terms. 


No  tv  you  can  have  the 
well  known,  popular 
Premier  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  at  ‘‘before  the 


war  price — on 
payments 


easy 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden  Thrips  Damage  New  York  Onions 


I  mentioned  recently  the  cucumber 
patch  across  the  road  from  my  office.  The 
crop  is  now  over,,  though  there  are  still 
plenty  of  cukes  on  the  ground.  But  the 
price  has  now  dropped  so  low  that  only 
the  nearby  Jerseymen  can  afford  to  sell. 
The  grower  of  this  patch  is  a  young  man 
who  came  here  from  North  Carolina  and 
bought  a  little  27-acre  farm  on  the  river 
just  outside  the  city  limits.  He  has 
vastly  improved  this  little  farm  and  could 
sell  it  now  for  twice  its  first  cost.  He 
rented  the  two  acres  this  year  just  across 
the  road  or  street  from  my  office.  This 
is  the  last  block  next  to  the  city  limits, 
and  the  block  of  lots  is  being  sold  for 
homes  as  fast  as  demanded.  The  crop  of 
cucumbers  began  to  sell  at  $2  a  hamper, 
and  from  $2  dropped  gradually  in  the  two 
weeks  till  finally  45  cents  a  hamper  was 
the  price,  and  the  grower  stopped  picking 
after  gathering  a  lot  to  salt  down  for 
pickles.  lie  has  just  shown  me  his  ac¬ 
count  of  sales  from  the  two  acres,  $804.14 
gross.  They  were  all  sold  by  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Association  at  public  auction.  The 
results  show  that  the  crop  has  been  a 
fairly  profitable  one.  But  there  is  one 
fact  of  value  in  these  returns,  and  this 
is  that  the  grower,  W.  E.  Oakley,  graded 
his  cukes  with  great  care  into  first  and 
second-class,  and  he  threw  away  bushels 
that  many  others  would  have  put  into  the 
second-class.  The  result  has  been  that  he 
has  daily  got  the  top  of  the  market,  while 
others  who  failed  to  grade  properly  got 
low  prices.  But  the  gross  return  of 
$864.14  is  a  very  comfortable  return  for 
his  labor  and  manure.  The  land  owner 
paid  for  the  manure  and  half  the  baskets 
and  gets  half  the  returns.  The  tenant 
furnished  labor. and  half  the  baskets. 

The  cantaloupe  crop  is  now  going  to 
market.  They  started  at  a  fairly  good 
price  of  $4  a  crate  of  45,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  that  they  may  pay  fairly  well  this 
season,  but  that  will  he  determined  later. 
Our  farmers  are  not  as  badly  off  as  the 
grain  and  cotton  farmers.  They  had  a 
very  profitable  strawberry  crop,  though 
shorter  than  usual  because  of  frost.  The 
cucumbers  have  paid  well,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  for  good  returns  from  the  canta¬ 
loupes  and  watermelons.  Then  the  sea¬ 
son  will  wind  up  with  the  crop  from  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  sweet  potatoes,  the 
main  reliance  of  the  farmers  of  this 
county,  where  the  sweet  potato  makes  the 
heaviest  yield  of  any  section  I  am  familiar 


The  Cana-stota,  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
onion  crop  is  being  greatly  damaged  by 
thrips,  an  insect  that  always  prevails  to 
I  he  greatest  extent  in  hot,  dry  weather. 
There  are  few  fields  of  onions  on  the  local 
muck  lands  that  are  not  seriously  affected, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly'  all  plan¬ 
tations  are  damaged  at  least  50  per  cent. 
This  pest  affects  the  onions  grown  from 
seed,  the  set  onions  which  are  being 
harvested  now  not  being  affected.  The 
thrips  secure  their  nourishment  by  suck¬ 
ing  the  juices  of  the  plant  they  'attac-k, 
and  appear  especially  troublesome  to 
plants  that  have  received  a  check  in  their 
growth.  The  leaves  are  attacked,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  take  on  a  dirty  appearance, 
which  1st  ter  turn  yellow.  There  are  no 
satisfactory  methods  of  controlling  the 
post,  though  kerosene  emulsion.  Black- 
leaf  40.  and  Bordeaux  mixture  have  all 
been  tried  as  sprays.  The  price  on  set 
onions  is  $1  a  bushel  at  the  field.  The 
seed  onions  will  undoubtedly  bring  a  high¬ 
er  price,  due  to  the  short  crop.  t.  n.  t. 

A  very  severe  hailstorm  struck  this  sec¬ 
tion  July  31.  Many  hailstones  were  actu¬ 
ally  the  size  of  goose  eggs.  The  first  of 
them  dropped  with  very  little  warning. 
rI  lie  sky  looked  like  a  small,  light  shower 
cloud;  lasted  about  15  minutes.  Chick¬ 
ens  were  killed,  fruit  much  damaged.  I 
picked  from  the  ground  a  Champion 
peach,  split  in  half,  hard  and  green,  and 
even  the  pit  was  smashed.  Glass  in  green¬ 
houses  badly  damaged ;  hailstones  went 
right  through  Ford  tops.  One  party  tells 
me  that  they  saw  a  large  car  on  mountain 
road  between  TTavemoyers  and  YVanaque 
that  had  37  holes  in  top.  This  is  about 
two  miles  north  of  Ramsey,  and  north  of 
us  it  was  more  severe.  w.  K. 

Ramsay,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — On  our  own  farm,  some  10 
miles  away,  there  were  no  hailstones.  In 
the  valley,  six  miles  below  us,  the  storm 
was  severe. 


Mercury  04  degrees  in  the  shade  today 
at  3  p.  in.  ;  ground  dry  as  ashes,  and 
prospects  for  corn,  potatoes  and  beans 
very  unfavorable;  fruit  practically  an  en¬ 
tire  failure  in  this?  part  of  Pennsylvania; 
no  cherries  or  peaches,  a  few  pears,  very 
few  grapes.  The  apple  crop  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  freeze  of  March  27  and  28, 
and  will  not  total  1  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
crop.  Hay,  about  75  per  cent  of  normal ; 
wheat,  00  per  cent ;  oats.  75  per  cent. 
Unless  we  get  rain  in  a  few  days  the  corn 
crop  will  be  an  entire  failure.  Wheat  is 
worth  $1  per  bu..  corn  $1,  oats  35c.  buck¬ 
wheat  $1  to  $1.25.  rye  00c,  eggs  20c  per 
dozen,  butter  17  to  26c  per  lb.,  according 
to  quality ;  old  hens  24c  per  lb. ;  roosters, 
12c  per  lb. ;  young  chickens,  28  to  20c.  as 
to  size ;  shoulder,  22  to  25c  per  lb. ;  ham, 
30  to  35c.  Help  scarce ;  wages,  *$1  to 
$1.50  for  common  labor;  harvest  wages, 
$1.50  to  $2  and  board.  We  are  having 
the  driest  season  that  we  have  had  for 
years.  W.  s. 

Perry  Go.,  Pa. 


with.  The  Virginia  counties  just  south 
of  us  ship  a  great  many  sweet  potatoes  in 
late  Summer  .and  early  Fall.  Our  grow¬ 
ers  prefer  to  make  the  mature  crop,  and 
seldom  sell  till  late  in  Fall,  and  usually 
the  larger  part  of  the  crop  is  stored  in 
the  large  curing  houses.  Some  growers 
have  their  own  storage  houses,  while 
others  near  the  railroad  stations  are 
owned  by  dealers  ‘who  store  on  toll  or 
buy  crops.  Those  storage  houses  are  as 
large,  some  of  them,  as.  a  Pennsylvania 
German  farmer’s  barn,  and  heated  by 
furnace  or  hot  water.  Then  with  the 
crop  in  safe  storage  the  farmer  can  ship 
at  any  favorable  time  in  the  Winter  and 
Spring,  and  in  fact  can  keep  the  crop 
good  till  the  new  crop  is  on  the  market 
if  necessary.  The  sweet  potato  crop  is 
less  subject  to  market  fluctuations  than 
other  vegetable  crops,  as  the  only  compe¬ 
tition  our  farmers  have  is  from  South 
Jersey,  and  there  is  room  in  the  markets 
for  both. 

I  was  supplied  with  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  liberally  fo‘r  experiment  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  The  result  has  been  that  some 
things  hav'e  got  too  much  nitrogen  and 
have  made  a  tremendous  growth  at  the 
expense  of  fruitage.  I  have  eggplants  of 
great  size,  3  to  4  ft.  across  the  top,  and 
nary  an  egg  on  50  plants  here  the  last  of 
.Tilly.  Cantaloupes  running  all  over  the 
groun’d  have  on  50  hills,  so  far  as  dis¬ 
covered,  three  cantaloupes.  The  plants 
had  such  au  abundance  of  food  that  they 
expended  it  in  the  easiest, way,  in  growth 
rather  than  fruit.  Perhaps  they  may  yet 
fruit.  Tomatoes  used,  it,  too,  hut  they 
have  fruited  heavily.  I  believe  that  in 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  it  is 
necessary  that  the  soil  does  not  lack  in 
lime.  I  am  sure  that  liming  will  help  my 
garden.  w.  f.  massey. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Farming  Possibilities  in  Alaska 

We  do  not  suppose  that  many  of  our 
readers  would  care  to  emigrate  to  Alaska 
for  the  purpose  of  farming.  Yet  many 
of  us  will  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
can  be  done  in  that  northern  country. 
There  is  an  experiment  station  in  Alaska, 
and  its  report  for  1919  recently  reached 
us.  Most  people  have  come  to  regard 
Alaska  as  one  big  iceberg,  with  here  and 
there  forests  growing  out  of  the  frozen 
land,  or  else  a  country  given  over  largely 
to  coal,  minerals  and  fish.  It  appears, 
however,  that  in  parts  of  the  territory 
there  are  large  tracts  of  laud  which  are 
well  suited  to  growing  grain,  potatoes,  and 
similar  crops.  Around  Fairbanks,  which 
is  located  near  the  center  of  the  territory, 
there  were  grown  in  1919  over  5.000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  much  larger  crops 
of  barley  and  rice.  It  appears  that  the 
retail  price  of  wheat  at  that  time  was 
.$5.40  a  bushel.  The  people  of  Fairbanks 
and  adjoining  territories  imported  during 
the  year  3SG  tons  of  flour,  and  it  is  said 
that  all  of  this  and  more  could  be  easily 
produced  in  that  territory  if  a  small 
.flouring  mill  were  established.  At  the 
present  time  the  wheat  grown  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  is  made  into  graham  flour,  there 
being  no  facilities  for  bolting  flour. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  develop 
special  varieties  of  grain  for  this  north¬ 
ern  section.  This  has  been  done  by  plant 
breeding,  and  some  of  the  hybrids  are 


Winter  Rye  Grown  in  Alaska 

very  useful.  It  has  not  been  possible  yet 
to  find  a  variety  of  wheat  which  can  be 
seeded  in  the.  Fall.  Winter  rye.  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  success,  and  the  variety  known 
as  “Ilogot”  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 
The  picture  above  shows  a  shock  of 
this  “Hogot”  rye  as  grown  in  the  interior 
of  Alaska.  Oats  grow  well,  and  usually 
make  a  fine  crop.  Many  sorts  of  forage 
plants  have  been  tried  without  great  suc¬ 
cess,  but  there  are  several  native  grasses 
growing  along  shore  which  are  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Practically  all  varieties  of  Al¬ 
falfa  have  been  killed  out,  except  the  yel¬ 
low  flowering  kind.  The  Semipalatin.sk 
Alfalfa  has  proved  hardy,  and  has  with¬ 
stood  four  Winters.  We  have  grown  this 
variety  in  New  Jersey  and  found  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hardy  and  productive.  It  has 
the  habit  of  spreading  op  the  ground  al¬ 
most  like  a  vine,  and  for  that  reason  is 
difficult  to  harvest  and  cure.  The  Canada 
field  pea  is  apparently  not  a  success  in 
Alaska,  although  it  is  hoped  to  develop 
hardy  strains  of  it.  The  garden  variety 
of  pea  known  as  “Alaska”  in  this  country 
has  proved  hardy  and  is  largely  grown 
for  food,  although  it  does  not  make 
growth  enough  to  be  very  satisfactory  as 
a  forage  crop. 

Apples  and  most  other  tree  fruits  are 
killed  by  the  severe  Winters.  The  straw¬ 
berry  thrives  and  gives  a  good  crop,  and 
one  or  two  native  bush  fruits  are  well 
grown.  One  curious  feature  about  farm¬ 
ing  in  Alaska  is  the  use  of  the  frozen  soil 
for  irrigation.  When  first  cleared  for 
farming  purposes  it  is  found  that  the 
ground  has  been  frozen  to  a  depth  of 
many  feet,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  soil 
remains  frozen  through  the  entire  year. 
When  the  land  is  cleared  the  upper  part 
thaws  out  and  is  cultivated  and  seeded  in 
the  ordinary  way.  As  Summer  progresses 
more  and  more  of  the  soil  thaws,  and  the 
moisture  rising  through  the  ground  pro¬ 


vides  abundant  water  for  the  crops.  There 
is  but  little  rain  in  that  country,  the 
average  fall  being  about  12  in.  during 
the  entire  year,  so  that  the  thawing  of 
this  frozen ’soil  yearly  takes  the  place 
of  irrigation.  After  a  number  of  years 
of  culture,  however,  the  land  thaws  out 
completely,  and  thus  can  no  longer  pro 
vide  moisture  from  below,  as  when  put 
under  cultivation  it  does  not  freeze  again 
to  the  original  depth.  Thus  after  a  time 
it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  moisture 
in  some  way  for  carrying  the  crops 
through  the  dry  Summer.  It  is  proposed 
to  do  this  by  filling  the  land,  if  possible, 
with  organic  matter,  through  plowing 
under  green  crops,  and  leaving  the  land 
roughly  plowed  in  the  Fall,  so  that  it  will 
hold  and  absorb  as  much  snow  water  as 
possible.  It  is  hoped  to  fill  the  land  with 
the  moisture  in  this  way,  and  then  by  giv¬ 
ing  thorough  surface  cultivation  to  hold 
most  of  that  moisture  in  the  soil.  It 
will  hardly  seem  probable  to  this  genera¬ 
tion,  but  those  who  have  spent  some  years 
in  the  territory  and  studied  its  possibili¬ 
ties  are  sure  that  in  the  future  it  will  be 
developed  as  a  grain-growing  country,  so 
as  to  add  materially  to  the  food  crops  of 
the  world. 


Making  Potato  Flour 

M  hen  taken  from  the  wagons  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  run  over  a  screen  to  take  out  the 
dirt,  and  are  then  stored  in  large  bins. 
Anything  sound  is  taken,  regardless  of 
size  or  shape.  When  ready  for  the 

process  they  are  shoveled  from  the  bins 
to  a  kind  of  sorting  table,  which  pours  the 
potatoes  on  an  endless  belt  conveyor, 

stones,  sticks  and  decayed  spuds  having 
been  removed.  At  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
veyor  the  potatoes  are  dumped  into  a 
large  cylindrical  tank  and  thoroughly 
washed  in  water  by  revolving  paddles 

which  work  them  to  the  end  of  the  tank 
and  then  into  hoppers  above  the  peeljng 
machines  These  machines,  holding  about 
one  bushel,  scrape  off  the  skins  with  re¬ 
volving  carborundum  disks  A  conveyor 
runs  from  this  machine  to  another  hop¬ 
per  above  a  cooker.  Here  the  potatoes 
are  thoroughly  cooked  for  20  minutes 
with  live  steam  and  conveyed  again  to  the 
flaking  machine,  which  has  a  system  of 
hollow  steel  cylinders  filled  with  steam. 
The  now  well-mashed  potatoes  adhere  to 
the  exterior  surfaces  of  these  rollers.  Two 
small  rollers,  about  4  and  8  in.  in  dam- 
eter.  revolve  about  a  larger  revolving 
drum  about  4  ft.  in  diameter.  As  these 
cylinders  revolve  a  thin  film  of  the 
mashed  potatoes  leaves  the  smaller  rollers 
and  adheres  to  the  large  one,  which  turns 
very  slowly.  The  heat  in  the  large  drum 
removes  all  moisture,  and  a  knife  at  the 
bottom,  the  full  length  of  the  drum, 
shaves  off  a  very  thin  sheet,  which  is 
broken  up  into  flakes  and  milled,  much 
the  same  as  is  wheat  flour.  The  small 
percentage  of  skin  left  on  by  the  peelers 
is  practically  all  removed  by  a  kind  of 
scraper  placed  next  to  the  large  cylinder. 
Peelings  in  the  mashed  potatoes  work  to 
the  outer  surface  and  are  thus  easily  re¬ 
moved. 

The  potato  flour  factories,  located  most¬ 
ly  in  the  Far  West,  offer  a  good  market 
for  cull  stock.  In  some  seasons  they  have 
paid  as  high  as  $1  per  100  lbs.  G.  b.  f. 


Woolen  Goods  from  the  Producers 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtai 
the  virgin  wool  horse  and  bed  blanket 
mentioned  on  page  909?  I  would  like  t 
buy  some,  and  think  other  members  r 
our  Grange  would  also.  I  think  the  Nei 
York  'Sheep  Breeders’  Association  coul 
develop  a  market  for  much  of  its  wool  i 
manufactured  form,  if  reasonably  pricei 
by  advertising  in  The  B.  X.-Y.  and  not 
fying  Granges  that  they  had  it  to  sel 

New  ,T ersey.  p.  s.  w. 

The  statement  about  these  woole 
goods  was  made  by  FT  F.  Robert 
son,  manager  of  the  Wool  Growers’  As 
soc-iation,  Ithaca,  X.  Y.  There  is  n 
question  about  the  demand  for  fine  woe 
goods  among  farmers.  All  they  want  t 
know  is  where  to  get  the  goods. 


.Mr.  Newlywed  :  “What  a  peculia 
dish  !”  Mrs.  Newlywed  :  “It  is.  rathe 
In  turning  the  leaves  of  the  cook  book 
turned  two  at  a  time  and  cooked  herring 
in  chocolate  sauce.  But  von  don't  mini 
do  you,  honey?”— New  York  News. 


You  can  always 
rely  on  a  Barrett  Roof 


Illustration  shows  barn  and 
silos  colored  with  Ever- 
lasti r.  " Rubber "  Roofing. 


Buying  roofs  is  like  hiring  men — you  can’t  tell  by  looking 
at  them  just  what  they’re  worth.  You’ve  got  to  go  a  good 
deal  by  reputation. 

To  prove  a  good  investment,  a  roof  must  be  durable  and 
free  from  expensive  upkeep.  The  sixty-year-old  Barrett  name 
is  a  guaranty  of  honesty — an  .  honest  reputation  built  by 
honest  roofs. 


Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings  are  waterproof,  weathertight, 
fire-resistant — high  quality,  long  lasting  roofs  at  moderate  cost. 
For  re-roofing  work  they  are  especially  economical,  because 
in  most  cases  you  can  lay  them  right  on  top  of  the  old  roof, 
which  saves  trouble  and  expense. 

One  of  the  four  styles  of  Everlastic  is  a  “rubber”  roofing  in 
roll  form.  The  other  three  styles  are  slate-surfaced  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  art-shades  of  red  or  green — as  handsome  as  they  are 
durable  and  economical. 


The  Everlastic  Line 


Everlastic  “ Rubber ”  Roofing 

A  recognized  standard  among  “rubber” 
roofings.  Famous  for  its  durability.  Made 
of  high  grade  waterproofing  materials,  it 
defies  wind  and  weather  and  insures  dry, 
comfortable  buildings  under  all  weather 
conditions.  Tough,  pliable,  durable  and 
low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled 
labor  required.  Nails  and  cement  with 
each  roll. 

Everlastic  Slate- Surfaced  Roofing 

A  high  grade  roll  roofing  surfaced  with 
genuine  crushed  slate,  in  two  natural  shades, 
red  or  green.  Needs  no  painting.  Hand- 
someenoughfor  a  home, economical  enough 
for  a  barn  or  garage.  Combines  real  protec¬ 
tion  against  fire  with  beauty.  Nails  and 
cement  with  each  roll. 


Everlastic  Multi- Shingles 

(4  Shingles  in  One) 

Made  of  high  grade,  thoroughly  water¬ 
proofed  felt  and  surfaced  with  crushed  state  in 
beautiful  natural  slate  colors,  either  red  or 
green.  Laid  in  strips  of  four  shingles  in  one 
at  far  less  cost  in  labor  and  time  than  for 
wooden  shingles.  Give  you  a  roof  of  artis¬ 
tic  beauty  worthy  of  the  finest  building,  and 
one  that  resists  fire  and  weather.  Need  no 
painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Made  of  the  same  durable  slate-surfaced 
(red  or  green)  material  as  the  Multi-Shingles, 
but  cut  into  individual  shingles,  8  x  1234 
inches.  Laid  like  wooden  shingles  but  cost 
less  per  year  of  service.  Need  no  painting. 


Write  our  nearest  office  for  illustrated  booklets. 


Company 


New  York  Chicago 

Cleveland  Cincinnati 

Birmingham  Kansas  City 
Syracuse  Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City  Bangor 

Youngstown  Mihvaukeo 

Latrobe  Bethlehem 

Omaha  Houston 


Philadelphia  Boston 

Pittsburgh  Detroit 

Minneapolis  Dallas 

Peoria  Atlanta 

Washington  Johnstown 

Toledo  Columbus 

Elizabeth  Buffalo 

Denver  Jacksonville 


St.  Louis 

New  Orleans 

Nashville 

Duluth 

Lebanon 

Richmond 

Baltimore 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 
St.  John.  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  8. 
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FARQUHAR  DIGS  POTATOES 


The  “Success  Junior”  plow  leads  for  fast  clean 
digging  and  long  life.  “Farquhar  No.  1”  is  the 
original  rigid  tongue  Elevator  Digger,  a  sure 
winner  on  four  or  more  acres.  Also  “Special 
Elevator,”  a  ball-bearing  equipped  Digger  for 
either  horse  or  engine  drive.  Farquhar  Diggers 
are  the  result  of  many  years’  field  experience. 
Write  for  catalogue  giving  illustrated  descriptions. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.  Box  230,  York,  Pa. 

Also  Engines — Sawmills — T hreshers,  Etc • 


A  ROOFING  DIFFICULTY  OVERCOME 


Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  Galvanized  Strip.  Neatly  Caps 
Eave  and  Gable  Edges  of  Composition  Shingles  and 
Roofing.  Forms  Stiff,  Sturdy,  Projecting  Edges  that 
Properly  Handles  the  Water,  Withstands  Wind  and 
Ladders.  Permits  Eave  Troughs  Essential  to  Good 
Buildings.  Easily  applied.  Saves  Nails.  Used  by 
Hundreds.  If  Your  Roofing  Dealer  is  Unable  to 
Supply,  We  Ship  Parcel  Post,  Delivered  at  3E:  per 
Linear  Foot.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  * 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

DROUGHT  AND  BUGS  CUTTING  DOWN  THE 

CROPS — PRICE  TREND  SLANTS  UPWARD 

The  tone  of  letters  from  the  great  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  is  quite  different  this  sea¬ 
son  as  compared  with  the  big  crop  year 
of  1920.  Complaint  is  chiefly  of  drought, 
which  has  shortened  the  crops  of  the 
Great  Lakes  section  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  Middle  West  and  South.  This 
droughty  condition  seems  to  be  world¬ 
wide,  causing  partial  crop  failures  in 
many  countries  of  Europe.  Curiously 
enough,  the  floods  have  been  equally 
severe  although  confined  to  small  sections 
of  the  south  and  west.  The  extensive 
damage  resulted  mostly  from  dry  weather 
aided  here  and  there  by  unusual  outbreaks 
of  insect  pests. 

Those  objectionable  emigrants,  the 
gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths,  came 
through  the  winter  strong  and  then 
worked  into  new  territory.  They  give 
special  trouble  in  orchards  surrounded 
by  oak  woodland.  The  brown-tail  is 
little  if  any  worse  than  the  tent  caterpil¬ 
lar-;  in  fact  the  two  may  be  handled 
together  in  the  spraying  operations.  The 
gipsy  begins  early  and  eats  fast.  lie 
needs  special  attention  and  a  strong  spray. 
EASTERN  POTATOES  IN  STRONG  POSITION 

Signs  of  a  short  potato  crop  multiply 
and  the  price  lias  been  going  up  and  across 
the  five  dollar  mark  per  barrel.  The 
main  crop  will  begin  to  move  early  this 
season,  stimulated  by  quick  maturity  and 
fairly  high  prices.  The  crop  prospect  is 
good  in  Maine  which  has  shipped  more 
potatoes  than  any  other  State  for  the  past 
five  year  average.  The  far  west  also 
will  have  a  large  crop.  Potatoes  in  the 
east  seem  likely  to  run  light  enough  to 
bring  what  would  seem  quite  a  fair  price 
after  last  season’s  hard  experience.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  safe  course  will  be  to  sell  part 
in  the  fall  and  keep  on  selling  throughout 
the  season.  Holding  paid  well  in  a  few 
war-time  seasons,  but  the  average  has 
hardly  returned  the  cost  and  risk.  In  the 
long  run  it  is  better  for  the  producer  to 
let  the  dealer  take  the  chances,  provided 
there  is  real  competition  among  local 
buyers. 

APPLES  WILL  BE  APPLES 

New  York  has  one-third  of  a  crop  and 
other  important  eastern  states  still  less. 
Some  of  them  will  not  have  enough  for 
their  own  needs.  The  comparatively  few 
good  orchards  are  already  being  looked 
up  by  city  dealers.  Northwestern  apples 
are  being  sold  in  the  orchard  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  at  prices  around  $2  per  box  which 
is  not  far  from  last  season’s  price  for 
standard  winter  kinds.  Wages  and  sup¬ 
plies  are  so  much  lower  this  season  that 
the  grower  may  do  well  at  last  year's  price 
for  the  fruit.  Early  apples  and  pears 
have  been  moving  quite  liberally  because 
of  the  earliness  of  the  season  yet  their 
volume  is  at  least  one-third  less  than  last 
season. 

Melons  and  peaches  are  filling  the  gap 
as  well  as  possible  and  peaches  have  sold 
well.  Georgia  growers  have  sold  over 
10.000  carloads  and  many  cars  sold  for  at 
least  $1 .000.  They  talk  about  shipping 
15.000  cars  as  soon  as  their  orchards 
grow  to  it.  The  same  section  is  doing 
fairly  well  with  melons  but  there  is.  a 
limit  to  the  number  the  public  will  con¬ 
sume  at  high  prices  even  when  most  fruit 
is*  scarce.  The  last  end  of  the  crop  has 
been  selling  low. 

RELIABILITY  SELLS  GOODS 

Unfortunately  the  Eastern  cantaloupes 
do  not  hold  equal  rank  with  Western.  A 
glance  at  them  in  the  markets  shows  the 
reason  why ;  all  varieties,  shapes,  sizes, 
and  conditions  together  in  a  large  rough 
box.  Some  of  them  will  taste  good  but 
the  buyer  dislikes  to  take  a  chance.  He 
passes  them  by  and  choses  one  of  the 
western  kind  from  which  the  inspectors 
have  thrown  out  all  but  the  best  until 
they  appear  rather  mure  alike  than  eggs 
in  a  basket.  It  is  reliability  that  sells 
so  much  of  the  far  western  stock.  The 
same  can  be  and  is  done  to  some  extent 
anywhere  where  groups  of  large  growers 
plan  somewhat  together. 

Many  are  interested  in  the  New  York 
cabbage  crop  because  if  is  the  most  im-* 
portant  market  factor  of  the  east  and  the 
leading  source  of  the  late  supply  from 
storage.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  belt,  including  Chenango.  Madison, 
Onondaga.  Cortland  and  Cayuga  counties 
apparently  planted  about  the  same  as  last 
year  and  the  condition  of  the.  crop  has 
been  very  favorable.  Stands  are  good 
and  little  insect  damage  is  reported.  Far¬ 
ther  west.  Conditions  are  more  uncertain. 
With  a  large  carry  over  of  kraut,  the 
acreage  of  domestic  cabbage  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  was  somewhat  reduced,  these  re¬ 
ductions  being  mostly  in  Ontario  and 
Wayne  counties.  The  acreage  of  Danish 
seed  cabbage  apparently  would  have  been 
about  equal  to  that  of  last  year  but  pro¬ 
longed  dry  weather  prevented  setting  out 
much  of  the  contemplated  acreage,  and  a 
reduction  from  last  year’s  acreage  seems 
probable.  Ontario  County  cabbage  has 
suffered  considerably  from  aphis.  Stands 
are  uneven  and  even  with  favorable 
weather  from  now  on,  a  yield  considerably 
under  last  year  can  be  expected.  In 
Monroe  county  some  fields  are  excellent 
while  others  have  been  injured  by  the  dry 
weather.  In  Orleans  and  Niagara  counties, 


acreages  show  a- reduction  with  prospect¬ 
ive  yields  below  normal,  the  effects  of 
dry  weather  and  aphis  having  been  espec¬ 
ially  noticeable  in  those  counties,  u.  b.  F. 


Local  Up-state  Prices 

SYRACUSE 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  per  lb.,  28c; 
Spring,  30  to  35c;  chickens,  30  to  33c; 
fowls,  28  to  35c;  geese,  35c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  per  lb.,  50c; 
chickens.  50  to  05c;  fowls.  45  to  50c. 

Mutter,  lb..  40  to  50c ;  eggs.  40  to  50c ; 
duck  eggs,  45c;  honey,  comb,  30c;  Italian 
cheese,  lb.,  45c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.15. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.25  to  $2;  blackberries, 
crate,  $7;  elderberries,  bu..  $1.50;  huck¬ 
leberries,  crate,  $7.50;  pears,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $3;  peaches,  per  10  qts.,  $1.25;  plums, 
bu.,  $3  to  $4.50. 

Means,  stringless,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 : 
English  Lima,  bu.,  $1.50;  beets,  bu..  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  per  doz.  bunches.  35c;  cabbage, 
new,  doz.  heads,  50c  to  $1 ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches.  50  to  90c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
35c;  chives,  bunch,  10c;  cucumbers,  doz., 
30  to  50c;  per  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  pickles, 
per  100.  50c ;  dill.  doz.  bunches,  00c ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.  heads,  00c:  garlic,  lb.,  20c; 
kohlrabi,  doz.,  $1  ;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  75c 
to  $2.50;  Boston.  doz.  heads.  25  to  40c; 
unions,  doz.  hunches.  20  to  25c;  per  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40c; 
peas,  bu.,  $1.50 :  peppers,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2  50;  per  doz.,  20c ;  potatoes,  new,  bu., 
$1.80  to  $2;  pumpkins,  each.  15  to  25c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  ro- 
maine.  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c;  sage,  bunch, 
5c;  Summer  squash,  uer  doz.,  $1;  sweet 
corn,  doz.  ears.  12  to  30c;  Swiss  chard, 
bundle,  10c;  tomatoes,  bu..  $3  50  to  $5; 
turnips,  doz.  bunches.  50c 

Hay  and  Straw — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton, 
820  to  $23;  hav.  No.  1.  $20  to  $23;  No. 
2.  $1S ;  No.  3,  $10;  Timothy,  ton,  $20  to 
$23.  Straw — Rye,  $10;  wheat,  $12; 
oat,  $8. 

JOH  NSON  CITY — ENDICOTT 

Round  steak,  per  lb..  22c;  Hamburg. 
20c;  boneless  roasts,  20c;  kettle  roasts, 
14  to  18c;  porterhouse  steak.  28c;  roast¬ 
ing  pigs.  25c;  sausage,  25c;  brisket  bacon, 
22c;  salt  pork,  23cj  pork  loins,  20  to 
25c:  sliced  ham.  35c;  lamb  chops.  28c; 
mutton.  12  to  25c;  veal  chops,  30c:  veal 
outlets,  35c ;  rabbits,  live,  35c ;  dressed, 
40e.  . 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  per  lb., 
32c;  old  roosters,  28c;  geese.  36c;  ducks, 
38c. 

Dressed*  Poultry — Roasting  chickens, 
per  lb..  50c;  fowls,  heavy,  3Se;  geese, 
42e :  ducks,  40c. 

Eggs — Fancy  white.  44c:  others.  43c. 

Milk,  per  qt.,  9c;  skim-milk.  5c;  butter¬ 
milk,  5c:  butter,  prints,  lb.,  45c;  fresh 
dairy,  45c. 

Green  apples,  per  qt..  Sc;  cherries.  25c; 
currants.  Ifie;  plums,  15c. 

Means,  dry;  lb..  7e;  beets,  bunch.  5c; 
horseradish  roots,  lb.  10c;  potatoes,  new, 
peck,  50c;  old.  bu..  55c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c; 
lettuce,  large  heads.  5c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1; 
spinach,  peck.  20c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c; 
string  beans,  qt..  5c;  Summer  squash,  lb., 
Oe. ;  new  carrots,  bunch.  5c;  onions, 
green,  bunch.  5c:  new  cabbage,  lb..  4c; 
sweet  corn.  doz..  30c:  carrots,  bu..  80c; 
turnips,  bunch.  5c;  radishes,  bunch,  5c; 
tomatoes,  qt.,  15c. 

Honey,  clover,  cards,  25c;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.25;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c;  on 
cob.  8c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  per  lb.,  12  to 
16c;  forequarters.  8  to  12c ;  hindquarters, 
20  to  24o;  dressed  hogs,  light.  13  to  15c; 
heavy,  10  to  I2e:  Spring  lambs.  22  to 
26c;  yearling  lambs,  16  to  18c;  mutton, 
10  to  12c;  veal.  14  to  18c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  per  lb.,  27c; 
broilers,  27c;  springers,  31  to  32c;  roost¬ 
ers.  old.  15  to  16c;  eggs.  38  to  40c. 

Apples.  14-qt.  basket.  50  to  75c;  per 
bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75  currants,  red,  lb.,  10 
to  12c;  pears.  14-qt.  basket,  75c  to  $1; 
peaches,  basket.  50  to  75e ;  raspberries, 
black,  crate;  $5.50  to  $6.50 ;  red,  crate, 
$6  to  $6.50;  per  pt.,  10  to  12c;  purple, 
crate.  $3.50  to  $4  ;  per  qt..  12  to  15c; 
Lawton  berries,  crate.  $6.50  to  $7  ;  goose¬ 
berries.  lb..  12  to  14c;  huckleberries, 
crate,  $8  to  $9;  watermelons,  each,  35  to 
55c. 

Meets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  35c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $2.25  to  $2  50 ;  cab¬ 
bage.  new.  doz.  heads.  75c  to  $1  ;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  celery,  doz. 
hunches.  90c  to  $1.10;  cucumbers,  doz., 
$1  to  $1.25;  eggplant,  per  doz..  $1.75  to 
$2.25 ;  green  peppers,  14-qt.  basket.  70 
to  75c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  35  to  45c; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c; 
dry.  14-qt.  basket,  50  to  60c;  potatoes, 
new.  14-qt.  basket,  75  to  85c;  old.  bu..  35 
to  45c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $2;  pieplant,  doz. 
hunches,  35  to  40c;  pickles,  per  100, 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  10 
to  12c;  sweet  corn,  host.  doz.  ears.  25  to 
30c;  seconds,  doz.,  15  to  20c;  Summer 
squash,  doz.  60  to  90c;  tomatoes.  14-qt. 
basket,  $1  to  $1.25;  green  beans,  basket, 
$1  to  $1.25;  wax  beans,  basket,  $1  to 
$1.15;  watercress,  doz  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Hay  and  Straw — New  Timothy,  ton, 
$20  to  $24.  Straw,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  corn, 
shelled.  85  to  S6c ;  oats,  42e;  rye,  $1.10; 
old,  $1.15, 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  warm  season  has  rushed  produce 
to  market  at  a  great  rate  and  cut  off 
much  of  it  entirely.  Trices  are  fairly 
strong.  Raspberries  are  about  gone, 
which  is  early  but  there  was  not  one  cool 
day  here  in  July. 

R  UTTER — C  n  EESE — EGG  S 

Butter,  strong;  creamery,  43  to  47c; 
dairy,  29  to  44c;  crocks,  30  to  38c;  com¬ 
mon.  25  to  28c.  Cheese,  unsteady ;  long¬ 
horns,  24  to  27c;  daisies,  22  to  23c;  flats, 
21  to  22c.  Eggs,  firm  ;  hennery,  42  to 
46c ;  State  and  Western,  candled,  38  to 
41c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  turkeys,  55  to 
56c;  fowls,  32  to  38c;  broilers,  42  to 
45c ;  old  roosters,  22  to  24c ;  ducks,  30  to 
31c;  geese,  28  to  30c.  lave  poultry, 
strong,  14  to  28c ;  broilers,  24  to  35c ; 
old  roosters.  19  to  20c;  ducks,  22  to  25c; 
geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  poor  quality,  easy;  New  South¬ 
ern.  hamper,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  homegrown, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  firm  ;  South¬ 
ern.  bbl..  $5.50  to  $5.75;  homegrown,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Tears,  scarce,  steady;  Clapps,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.25:  plums,  scarce,  Abundance, 
6-lb.  basket,  35  to  45c;  Burbank.  6-lb. 
basket.  50  to  60e ;  currants,  red.  6-lb.  bas¬ 
ket.  $1  to  $1.25;  black.  $1.20  to  $1.30: 
blackberries,  qt.,  24  to  25c;  huckleberries, 
20  to  25c. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Teaches,  firm  ;  Southern,  bu..  $4  to  $5 ; 
homegrown,  1/3-bu.  basket.  $1  to  $1.25. 
Melons,  easy :  cantaloupes,  flats.  $1  to 
$1.25;  California,  standard  crate.  $3  50 
to  $4;  honeydews,  $1.50  to  $2.25  ;  water¬ 
melons.  each,  30  to  N0c. 

Pea  n  s — on  io  n  s 

Beaus,  weak  ;  kidney,  ewt.,  $8.50  to  $9; 
marrow,  $S  t_o  $8.50;  pea  and  medium, 
$4.25  to  $5  50.  Onions,  firm;  Jersey, 
hamper,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  homegrown,  bu., 
$1.65  to  $1.85. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady  ;  beets,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  45c;  radishes.  25  to  35c;  carrots, 
35  to  45c;  green  onions.  20  to  25c;  string 
beans,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  cucumbers, 
Southern,  bu.,  50o  to  $1  :  tomatoes,  $1.50 
to  $3;  turnips,  white.  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow. 
$125  to  $1.50;  cabbage.  100  heads'.  $6  to 
$7;  celery,  bunch.  30  to  40e;  corn.  doz. 
ears,  20  to  35c;  lettuce,  box.  $1.50  to 
$2.75 :  tomatoes,  box.  $1.50  to  $2.75*; 
peas.  bag.  $5  to  $5.50;  eggplant,  doz., 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull  :  light  comb,  lb..  28  to  30c; 
dark,  22  to  25c;  maple  products,  quiet; 
sugar,  lb.,  20  to  30c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  quiet  :  old  Timothy,  track,  "ton. 
$17.50  to  $20;  clover  mixed.  $18.50  to 
$19;  straw,  $9  to  $11  ;  wheat  bran,  ton. 
earlot.  $19.50;  middlings,  $19  50;  Red 
dog,  $34.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $44.25; 
oilmeal.'  $44.50;  hominy,  $29.50;  gluten. 
$32 ;  fat  feed,  $11 ;  rye  middlings.  $20.30 

j.  \v.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Prices 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  44  to  45c;  common  to 
good,  35  to  40c ;  dairy,  30  to  40c. 

EGGS 

Choice  nearby,  54  to  55c ;  common  to 
good,  45  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  33c ;  broilers,  30  to  32c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  35  to  40c ;  broilers,  40  to  42c ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $5  to  $7. 

POTATOES 

New  stock,  bbl.,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Fruits 

Huckleberries,  25  to  30c;  blackberries, 
25  to  35c;  raspberries,  pt..  15  to  25c; 
poaches,  6-basket  crate.  $4  to  $5.50;  ap¬ 
ples,  native,  bu.,  $1  to  $4. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy.  No.  1,  ton,  $34  to  $35;  No. 
2,  $31  to  $32;  clover  mixed,  $25  to  $31. 
Straw — Rye,  $25  to  $26;  oat,  $17. 

VEGETABLES  . 

Cabbage,  bbl..  $1.75  to  $2.25;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  $1  to  $3 :  radishes,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1 ;  lettuce,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50;  peppers, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  sweet  corn,  bu.,  $1  to  $2. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 


Teaches,  6-basket  crate.  $3  to  $5 ; 
muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.75; 
watermelons,  carload,  $175  to  $325; 
blackberries,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  15  to  27c. 

VEGETABLES 

Totatoes,  new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $4.50;  cab¬ 
bage.  %-bu.  basket,  40  to  60c;  onions,  %- 
bu.,  75  to  85c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  2,  $23  to  $24  ;  No. 
3.  $20  to  $21;  clover  mixed.  817  to  $21. 
Straw— Rye,  $19  to  $20;  wheat.  $12  to 
$12.50. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  4,  1921 

MILK 

The  New  York  prices  for  August  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  $2.90  per  100  lbs.  in 
201  to  250-mile  zone. 

Butter 

Market  3  to  4  cents  higher  on  most 
good  stock. 

Creamery,  fancy.  lb .  45  ® 

Good  to  Cbolce  .  40 

Lower  Grades .  so  „ 

City  made .  28  @ 

Dairy,  beet  .  42 

Common  to  good  . 

Packing  Stock .  . 

CHEESE 

Utica,  N.  Y..  market,  August 

cents,  one-fourth  cent  advance.  _ 

reported  slower  in  the  West  and  Canada. 
Local  trade  fairly  good,  choice  lots  being 
held  above  current  figures. 

Whole  Milk,  funcy,  new . 

Good  to  choice . 

Skims . 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  cbolce  to  fancy.... 

Medium  to  good  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best,  white .  45 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  color*. 

Lower  grades . 

LIVE  STOCK 

steer* .  7  00  at  9  25 

Bull*  .  4  00  a  6  vo 

cow* . .  2  00  a  5  00 

Calve*,  prim*  Teal,  100  lb* .  10  00  @14  00 

Cull* .  g  00  a  8  00 

Hog* .  8  75  a  12  00 

Sbeep.  100  lb* . 3  00  a  s  00 

Lambs  . 1000  alSOO 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Trices  are  reported  as  follows:  Fowls, 
27  to  31c ;  broilers,  30  to  38c ;  roosters, 
18c;  ducks,  25  to  30c;  geese,  14  to  16c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 
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Turkeys,  best . 

Com.  to  good . 

Chickens  choice  lb . 

Fair  to  Good . 

Fowls . 

Rooster* . 

Ducks  . 

.......  38 

.  30 

.  20 

a  55 
a  40 
a  42 

@  38 

a  38 
a  25 
a  28 
a  7  00 

Squabs,  do* . 

.  4  00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lb) .  .  . 

. 5  50 

a  6  00 

Pea  . 

a  4  75 
a  4  75 

Medium  . . 

.  4  50 

Red  Kidney  . 

a  12  00 

White  Kidney . 

@13  00 

Yellow  Eye . 

. .  7  50 

a  8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new.  bu . 

.  1  25 

a  4  25 

Peaches,  6- bkt.  crate . 

.  .  .  1  50 

a  5  00 

Watermelons,  carload . 

.  225  00 

@400  00 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.  20 

@  30 

Huckleberries,  qt... 

.  20 

(a  35 

Muskmelons.  bu . 

a  3  75 

Pears,  bbl . 

@10  00 

POTATOES 

•  Trices  $2  per  barrel  higher  on  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades.  No  improvement  on  .scabby 
or  low  quality  stock,  of  which  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity. 

Long  Island,  bbl .  5  (HI  a  6  00 

Eastern  Shore . ..  . .  2  00  <a  6  00 

Jersey  .  3  00  a  6  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  50  a  3  25 

VEGETABLES 

. .  2  on  a  2  50 
3  00  a  4  vo 


Beets,  100  bunches  . . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 


Carrot6,  bu. 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Lettuce,  hulf-bbl.  basket . 

Onions,  new,  bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl . 

Radishes.  100  bunches . 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Romaine.  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate . 

3  pk.  box . 

Squash,  bu  . 

Sweet  corn,  100 . 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy,No.  1.  ton . 

No.  2 . 

....  31  00 

No.  3 . 

. 27  00 

Shipping . 

clover.  Mixed  . 

. 25  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat . 

. 1 1  00 

75  a  I  50 
75  @  2  00 
50  a  2  25 
75  a  3  00 

1 00  a  1 50 

1  50  (a  2  00 

1 00  a  2  00 

1  00  an  25 

50  a  1 00 
3  00  a  5  00 

50  a  1  50 
50  a  100 
I  25  ffl  2  50 
75  a  3  00 
35  a  75 
75  a  3  50 

1  50  <3 

2  OU  @  3  00 


a  26  ou 


@24  00 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.38; 
corn.  No.  2  yellow.  Sic;  oats,  No.  2 
white,  51c;  rye,  $1.26;  barley,  80c. 


BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  45  to  47c ;  common  to 
good,  35  to  42c;  packing  stock,  24  to  27c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  51  to  52c;  gathered, 
common  to  good,  35  to  39c. 

FIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  32c ;  broilers,  34  to  40c ; 
ducks,  IS  to  22c. 

PRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  34  to  40c;  broilers,  34  to  40c; 
ducks,  27  to  28c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  . 50  to  .52 

Good  to  choice . 45  to  .4!) 

Eggs — Fancy  . 55  to  .60 

Good  to  choice . 45  to  .52 

Totatoes,  lb . 03  to  .04 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  to  .15 

Teaches,  doz . 30  to  .50 

Blackberries,  qt . 30  to  .40 

Huckleberries,  qt . 35  to  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 45  to  .48 

Fowls,  lb . 40  to  .45 

Bacon,  lb . 40  to  50 


‘Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XXXVI! 


The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  rediscount 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange  for  member 
banks.  This  simply  means  that  when  a 
local  bank  finds  its  reserve  running  low, 
and  no  longer  able  to  make  loans  to  its 
depositors,  instead  of  refusing  new  loans 
and  possibly  calling  in  old  loans,  it  may 
send  the  notes  of  its  customers  to  its 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  with  its  endorse¬ 
ment,  and  have  it  rediscounted.  The 
proceeds  replenish  its  funds,  and  restore 
its  legal  reserve.  Of  course,  the  national 
bank  first  discounted  the  note  for  its  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  then 
discounted  it  over  again  for  the  national 
bank.  This,  we  call  rediscount.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  loans  to  the  na¬ 
tional  bank,  just  as  the  national  bank 
loans  to  the  business  man.  The  redis¬ 
count  rate  is  fixed  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board,  and  is  less  than  the  interest 
paid  by  the  maker  of  the  note,  so  that 
the  member  bank  has  a  profit  in  the 
transaction.  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
are  authorized  to  issue  notes  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  bonds  just  as  the  national 
banks  have  done.  The  national  banks 
may  also  continue  to  issue  their  notes  if 
they  wish.  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
may  issue  notes  in  exchange  for  gold,  and 
they  also  issue  currency  on  the  discounted 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange  which  they 
hold.  In  effect,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  may  exchange  its  own  notes  which 
circulate  as  money  in  exchange  for  a  mer¬ 
chant's  or  farmer’s  note,  endorsed  by  a 
national  bank,  and  charge  a  commission 
for  the  service.  Iu  a  horse  trade  it 
would  be  called  “boot  money.”  Only 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange  issued  or 
drawn  for  agricultural,  industrial  or  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  are  rediscounted.  Notes 
given  to  national  banks  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  in  stocks,  bonds  or  other  invest¬ 
ments.  except  bonds  and  notes  of  the 
United  States,  may  not  be  rediscounted 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  These 
banks,  however,  may  buy  notes  and  bills 
of  banks  not  members,  but  they  cannot 
use  such  instruments  as  a  basis  for  the 
issue  of  notes. 

Through  this  system  of  rediscount  of 
bank  credits  and  issue  of  circulating 
notes,  it  is  hoped  to  furnish  an  elastic 
currency  that  will  care  for  the  commercial 
needs  of  the  country,  furnish  funds  for 
the  movement  of  crops  and  retire  the  cir¬ 
culating  notes  when  they  are  no  longer 
needed,  thus  affording  an  elastic  cur¬ 
rency  that  comes  into  existence  when 
needed  and  disappears  when  no  longer  re¬ 
quired. 

During  the  late  World  War,  from  1014 
to  1018.  and  for  two  years  after  the 
armistice,  the  Federal  Reserve  system  ex¬ 
tended  its  circulating  notes  freely,  but  it 
then  adopted  a  radical  policy  of  deflation, 
and  this  policy  has  been  charged  by  many 
with  responsibility  for  much  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  unrest  an!  industrial  stagnation 
that  followed.  This  criticism  applies  not 
necessarily  to  the  system  itself,  but  to  the 
administration  of  it.  Whether  the  criti¬ 
cism  is  justified  or  not  is  largely  a  matter 
of  judgment  based  on  the  facts. 

On  December  1.  1014.  we  had  $637.- 
553. -^3  in  gold,  including  coins  and  bul¬ 
lion.  The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  began 
business  that  year,  and  their  notes  yet 
outstanding  were  only  $3,310,000,  and 
the  national  bank  notes  out  amounted  to 
$1,042,048,400;  the  total  money  in  circu¬ 
lation  was  $3,630,218,232.  The  per  capita 
circulation  was  $36.40. 

On  December  1.  1020.  just  six  years 
later,  we  had  $870,529,142  in  gold.  The 
Federal  Reserve  notes  had  increased  to 
$3,554,800,746.  The  national  bank  notes 
had  decreased  to  $720,380,242,  but  the 
total  money  in  circulation  bad  increased 
tn  $6,363,498,999.  The  per  capita  circu¬ 
lation  had  increased  to  $50.41.  That  is 
to  say.  if  all  the  money  in  the  country 
had  been  evenly  divided,  every  man.  wom¬ 
an  and  child  in  the  country  would  have 
had  $50.41  apiece.  It  was  an  increase  of 
63  per  cent  per  capita  in  six  years.  The 
total  increase  in  money  during  the  same 
time  was  75  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
Federal  Reserve  notes  was  substantially 
1.000  times  the  amount  outstanding  six 
years  previous. 

In  1014  there  were  five  and  a  half  dollars 
of  paper  in  circulation  for  every  dollar  of 
gold  in  the  treasury  and  in  circulation. 
In  1020  there  were  seven  paper  dollars 
outstanding  for  every  dollar  of  gold  in 
the  country  to  redeem  them.  In  six  years 
the  volume  of  gold  increased  38  per  cent, 
but  the  volume  of  paper  money  increased 
nearly  300  per  cent,  or  three  times  its 
former  volume.  This  is  what  we  call  in¬ 
flation.  Everybody  had  money.  Trade 
was  brisk,  credit  was  good,  and,  of  course, 
prices  were  high.  No  one  could  get  gold  for 
his  paper  money  anywhere  in  the  world, 
but  no  one  here  wanted  it  or  cared.  The 


financiers,  however,  thought  that  seven 
dollars  of  paper  money  resting  on  one 
dollar  of  gold  was  too  much.  They  de¬ 
cided  on  a  policy  of  deflation.  That  is, 
they  determined  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
money  and  credit.  The  principal  increase 
had  been  in  the  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
and  these  were  now  reduced.  The  rate 
of  discount  was  increased  from  6  to  7 
per  cent.  The  volume  of  paper  money 
was  reduced,  gold  was  increased,  and  by 
May,  1920,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
was  made  in  the  Federal  Reserve  notes 
in  circulation.  In  the  meantime,  foreign 
demand  for  our  goods,  especially  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  fell  off.  Railroads  advanced  trans¬ 
portation  rates.  Wholesale  prices  began 
to  fall,  but  trust  organizations  and  re¬ 
tailers  were  unwilling  to  meet  the  new 
conditions,  and  maintained  prices.  Con¬ 
sumers  protested  against  this  condition 
and  refused  to  buy.  Money  became  scarce, 
credit  was  denied.  Trade  declined ; 
wheat,  corn,  cotton  and  wool  could  not 
be  sold  at  any  price.  Labor  had  become 
accustomed  to  ready  employment  and  big 
wages,  and  not  odI.v  refused  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  new  conditions,  but  in  some 
cases  demanded  more,  and  at  the  same 
time  workmen  reduced  production  in  the 
blind  hope  that  by  doing  so  thoj  would  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  the  employed  and 
help  labor  generally.  Cost  of  production 
increased.  Consumption  decreased  ;  sales¬ 
men  returned  without  orders,  and  fac¬ 
tories  closed.  Men  lost  their  jobs.  We 
called  it  a  panic.  How  far  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  policy  was  responsible  for 


the  business  depression  is  hard  to  say  and 
impossible  to  demonstrate.  To  say  the 
least,  the  new  policy  of  the  Reserve 
Board  was  coincident  with  the  beginning 
of  the  business  disturbance.  It  may  be 
that  a  more  conservative  change  of  policy 
would  have  caused  less  disturbance,  but, 
in  any  event,  a  readjustment  had  to  come. 

For  four  years  the  world  had  devoted 
itself  to  producing  food  and  implements 
of  war.  which  were  all  consumed  and  de¬ 
stroyed  as  fast  as  produced.  It  was  all 
waste  and  destruction.  It  was  all  paid 
for  in  paper  promises.  We  made  the 
promises  to  ourselves.  No  one  else  is 
going  to  redeem  them  for  us.  We  must  do 
it  ourselves,  and  they  must  be  redeemed 
iu  wealth  that  we  create  by  our  own 
Work.  There  is  no  other  way  to  pay  our 
share  of  the  material  costs  of  the  war. 


Interest  of  Husband  and  Wife  In 
Property 

Myself  and  husband  sold  our  farm,  both 
names  on  deed.  My  husband  was  satisfied 
to  go  on  a  farm  with  my  brother  and  my¬ 
self,  and  brother  bought  a  small  farm. 
We  moved  to  the  brother’s.  Husband 
stayed  just  a  week,  and  left  and  went  to 
my  daughter,  and  there  he  works  like  a 
hired  man  for  his  board.  At  home  he  did 
not  want  to  work.  He  has  left  home  three 
times.  My  husband  and  I  hold  a  heavy 
mortgage  on  farm  we  sold.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  is  his  share  of  the  interest. 
If  anything  should  go  wrong  with  the 
place  (I  mean  if  buyers  should  back  out) 
I  would  have  it  on  my  hands  to  look  after 
it  again.  I  had  to  see  that  taxes  and  all 
other  business  debts  were  paid  before,  as 
he  would  not  see  to  anything.  Is  owner 
of  farm  allowed  to  sell  timber?  Can  I 
come  in  for  support,  as  I  have  to  make  a 
living?  If  so,  what  am  I  entitled  to? 
Could  I  have,  my  money  put  in  my  maiden 
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,name?  The  money  in  the  bank  is  in  my 
own  name.  mbs.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

If  the  mortgage  is  in  the  name  of  both 
you  and  your  husband,  and  does  not 
specify  what  the  interest  of  each  is  there¬ 
in,  each  is  entitled  to  one-half.  The  owner 
of  the  mortgage  on  your  farm  should  not 
sell  the  timber  without  your  consent.  You 
have  no  right  to  change  your  name. 

N.  T. 


Will  or  Joint  Deed 

How  are  joint  deeds  worded?  Could 
you  send  me  a  sample  form  of  a  joint 
deed?  When  a  joint  deed  is  made  and 
either  party  dies,  is  any  legal  process  of 
any  kind  either  in  or  out  of  court  neces¬ 
sary?  Can  a  will  be  made  out  in  such  a 
way  that  there  is  no  chance  for  the  law¬ 
yers  to  collect  a  lot  of  money  in  fees  or 
otherwise  after  the  death  of  the  party 
making  the  will?  j.  x.  H. 

Wisconsin. 

By  inserting  the  word,  “As  joint  ten¬ 
ants”  in  a  deed,  all  the  property  at  the 
death  of  one  goes  to  the  survivor  without 
any  proceedings  in  court  whatsoever.  As 
between  husband  and  wife,  in  most  States, 
these  words  are  not  necessary  if  the  con¬ 
veyance  is  made  to  them  as  husband  and 
■wife  or  as  tenants  by  the  entirety. 

As  a  general  proposition  a  lawyer  does 
not  make  a  large  amount  of  money  iu  the 
probate  of  a  will  or  the  settlement  of  an 
estate  except  in  cases  where  the  will  was 
drawn  by  a  layman  or  by  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  or  unscrupulous  lawyer.  A  will 
carefully  drawn  is  a  saving  to  the  estate. 
Much  importance  should  be  atttached  to 
the  execution  of  a  will,  for  it  is  the  most 
important  instrument  executed  by  a  per¬ 
son  during  his  whole  life.  A  joint  deed 
disposes  of  real  property  only,  while  a 
will  disposes  of  both  real  and  personal 
property. 


Lowest  Prices 

Ever  Quoted 

On  Titan  and  International  Tractors 

EFFECTIVE  immediately,  we  make  another  big  reduction  in 
^  the  prices  of  Titan  and  International  tractors.  These 
reductions  wipe  out  all  former  advances  and  place  Titan  and 
International  tractors  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which  they 
have  ever  been  sold . 


International  8-16 
$900 

This  price  is  about  one-fourth 
less  than  the  price  at  which  the  8- 1 6 
sold  prior  to  March  of  this  year. 
The  new  figure  is  the  lowest  at  which 
it  was  ever  sold.  The  new  price  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  necessarj'’  equipment 
— platform,  fenders,  governor,  belt 
pulley  —  features  which  must  be 
paid  for  extra  on  some  tractors. 


Titan  10-20 
$900 

This  is  the  lowest  price  ever 
quoted  on  the  Titan,  considering 
the  equipment  now  included 
(formerly  sold  extra) .  Up  to  March 
of  this  year  the  price  was  $1,200 
— today  it  is  $900.  At  this  figure 
the  Titan  3-plow  tractor  is  the  best 
value  in  the  farm  power  field. 


The  International  15-30  has  been  reduced  to  $1,750 — lower  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  The  man  who  needs  a  4-plow  tractor  cannot  find  a  better  investment 
than  the  1  3-30  at  this  price.  (All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.) 

Considering  quality,  power,  equipment,  and  the  service  which  follows  every 
machine,  Titan  and  International  tractors  at  these  new  low  prices  are  un¬ 
questionably  the  best  buy  in  the  tractor  market. 

As  the  prices  have  been  made  regardless  of  manufacturing  costs,  we  do  not 
guarantee  to  maintain  them.  These  prices  certainly  justify  the  immediate  purchase 
of  a  tractor.  Put  it  at  the  horse-killing  work  of  hot  weather  plowing,  and  your  fall 
and  winter  belt  work. 

See  our  tractor  dealer  for  full  information  on  deliveries  and  terms. 

International  Harvester  Company 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  knew  a  man  once  who  attempted  to 
advertise  himself  as  a  great  citizen  when 
he  went  abroad.  At  home  he  was  rather 
a  humble  citizen,  who  was  forced  to  take 
the  dust  from  most  of  his  neighbors,  hut 
take  him  on  a  visit  among  strangers ;  he 
could  put  on  airs,  and,  as  my  children  say, 
“get  away  with  it.”  On  the  train  or  in 
public  places  he  would  admonish  his  wife: 
“Now  please  put  on  a  little  style,  look 
dignified  and  make  those  children  sit  up 
with  some  distinguished  air.  If  we  do, 
people  will  be  saying,  ‘That’s  probably 
our  Congressman  ;  what  a‘  fine  family  he 
has’ !”  The  poor  woman  would  try  to  be 
dignified,  hut  it  was  not  in  her  line;  and 
as  for  the  children,  they  were  mostly  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  appetite,  their  curi¬ 
osity  and  their  freckles.  This  man  did 
his  best  to  impress  the  people,  but  just  as 
he  thought  he  was  succeeding  some  old 
friend  would  turn  up  and  upset  all  his 
plans  with  : 

“  ’Co,  Sam;  what’s  the  good  word?” 

It  may  he  that  some  very  ordinary  peo¬ 
ple  can  pass  themselves  off  as  Congress¬ 
men,  but  most  of  us  will  do  better  to 
stand  right  in  our  own  shoes  for  just 
•what  we  are. 

***** 

At  any  rate,  1  am  very  sure  that  no  one 
on  the  Providence  boat  that  night  took 
the  Hope  Farm  man  for  a  Congressman, 
or  saw  anything  distinguished  about  his 
family.  It  requires  a  genius  to  eat  a 
cold  lunch  in  public  with  any  particular 
dignity,  but  that  is  what  we  were  doing 
as  the  steamer  swept  around  Manhattan 
Island  and  started  for  Long  Island  Sound. 
Mother  and  I.  with  three  of  the  children, 
were  starting  for  an  outing  on  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  coast.  Little  Rose  and  two  of 
the  Red-heads  were  with  us,  the  rest  of 
our  family  expecting  to  make  the  long 
journey  from  Hope  Farm  in  the  car.  We 
must  have  looked  like  a  regular  country 
family  as  we  sat  in  one  corner  of  the 
deck,  eating  our  sandwiches  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  gingerbread.  .Some  of  the 
guests  in  the  dining  room  looked  out  at  us 
in  a  patronizing  way,  for  I  presume  it  is 
not  good  form  to  carry  your  own  lunch 
when  you  have  a  chance  to  spend  money 
for  stylish  food.  As  we  never  were  very 
strong  on  “form”  this  thought  did  not 
trouble  us.  There  was  rain  when  we 
started,  but  the  clouds  finally  broke,  and 
the  steamer  plowed  on  into  Long  Island 
Sound  with  the  evening  sun  bathing  us  as 
in  a  blaze  of  glory,  The  water  was  calm 
when  we  went  to  bed,  but  about  1  o’clock 
the  steamer  began  to  pitch  and  toss  like 
an  old-fashioned  baseball  game.  We 
seemed  to  be  rounding  Point  Judith, 
where  the  ocean  water  comes  slapping 
against  the  Sound,  and  it  surely  did  shake 
us  up  for  a  time.  But  we  were  not  sea¬ 
sick,  and  soon  the  steamed  glided  on  into 
the  calmer  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
and  we  all  went  to  sleep  again.  In  the 
morning  we  missed  one  train  and  nearly 
missed  two  others,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
care  greatly,  for  our  folks  were  out  for  a 
vacation,  and  the  only  motto  worth  car¬ 
rying  on  such  a  trip  is  “Don’t  worry.” 
But  finally,  after  many  miles  and  much 
dust  we  came  rolling  into  the  station  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  stepped  from  the 
train  into  a  bewildering  display  of  flags 
and  bunting. 

***** 

But  what  is  all  this  about?  What  are 
these  Hope  Farm  folks  doing  off  on  an 
idle  vacation?  Why  are  they  not  at  home 
picking  apples  and  working?  What  busi¬ 
ness  has  a  farmer  to  leave  his  job  and  go 
visiting?  Well,  sir.  I  haven’t  time  to 
answer  all  such  questions.  I  do  not  know 
why  a  farmer  is  not  as  much  entitled  to  a 
vacation  as  any  other  man.  Your  city 
worker  gets  his  two  weeks  or  more,  with 
pay,  and  goes  off  to  do  as  he  pleases.  In 
many  cases  the  boss  must  hire  a  substi¬ 
tute  and  pay  the  bills  himself  in  order 
that  the  clerk  may  have  his  “vacation. “ 
For  many  years  farmers  have  concluded 
that  the  “vacation”  is  a  city  institution, 
and  not  for  them.  I  think  they  should 
break  away  from  that  idea  and  try  to  plan 
their  work  so  as  to  have  a  little  outing  of 
their  own.  That  is  what  we  have  done 
this  year.  It  is  ffOO  years  since  the  May¬ 
flower  came  sailing  into  Plymouth  Har¬ 
bor.  Very  properly  the  old  town  is  cele¬ 
brating  this  event.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  do.  not  only  for  the  town  but  for  the 
nation.  Like  every  other  man  or  woman 
who  traces  back  to  the  old  colony,  our 
folks  felt  the  call  this  year,  and  we  con¬ 
cluded  to  let  some-  things  at  the  farm  go 
rather  than  miss  this  celebration. 

***** 

We  have  quite  a  sizable  group  of  young 
Americans  in  our  house,  and  as  a  part  of 
their  education  I  want  them  to  get  some¬ 
thing  of  the  true  spirit  of  Plymouth  his¬ 
tory,  For  whatever  you  may  say  about 


them,  those  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  the  true 
'  bulldog  spirit.  After  that  first  terrible 
Winter,  when  half  their  number  died,  no 
one  could  have  blamed  them  for  turning 
back  and  leaving  these  barren  shores.  But 
they  had  come  here  for  a  certain  definite 
purpose,  and  nothing  but  death  could 
drive  them  from  it.  They  hung  on  in  the 
face  of  what  seemed  like  sure  defeat,  and 
won  out.  I  want  my  children  to  soak 
that  idea  so  thoroughly  into  mind  that 
nothing  can  ever  take  it  out.  And  right 
here  in  this  land  of  the  Pilgrims  is  the 
place  for  them  to  do  it.  It  is  a  part  of 
their  education — something  they  cannot 
learn  in  school.  So  they  will  all  be  here; 
Rose,  the  Japanese  bov,  and  all  the  rest. 
I  spent  only  two  days  on  this  trip  and  then 
went  home  to  finish  my  work,  but  I  shall 
be  down  again  for  10  days  a  little  later. 
I  want  to  tell  our  folks  something  about 
this  Pilgrim  country — the  land,  the  work, 
the  farming  and  the  people.  Hope  Farm 
is  prospering.  Jack  and  his  wife  and 
Thomas  and  Philip  are  there,  getting  off 
the  Wealthy  apples  and  sweet  corn. 

***** 

We  spent  but  a  few  minutes  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  on  this  first  trip,  only  long  enough 
to  get  a  train  for  our  place  on  the  outer 
beach.  If  you  take  a  map  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  follow  the  shore  line  down 
southeast  from  Boston  you  will  finally 
come  to  Brant  Rock.  Just  beyond  the 
rock  is  a  little  dent  in  the  coast  line 
where  Cut  River  enters.  The  little  vil¬ 
lage  is  called  Green  Harbor,  and  we  are 
some  two  miles  south  along  the  great 
curving  beach  which  stretches,  to  Gurnet 
Point  and  forms  the  outer  defense  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Harbor.  We  have  hired  a  cottage 
right  on  the  beach.  As  we  look  out  east 
across  the  blue  waters  there  is  nothing 
between  us  and  Europe.  The  waves  smgsh 
and  curl  on  the  beach  all  day  long.  At 
low  tide  the  sands  glitter  in  the  hot  sun. 
The  shore  birds  run  about  and  the  gulls 
circle  overhead.  Back  of  the  house  Dux- 
bury  Marsh  stretches  away,  a  great  level 
green  waste,  with  here  and  there  a  salt 
creek  of  glittering  water  or  a  little  island 
of  dry  land  covered  with  small  trees. 
Miles  away,  at  the  further  edge  of  this 
marsh,  hills  rise  abruptly,  covered  with 
trees,  with  here  and  there  a  farmhouse 
with  its  green  fields  of  corn  or  grass.  The 
wind  across  this  marsh  is  never  still.  It 
blows  freely  to  the  ocean,  with  something 
like  a  low  hum,  or  gantle  music,  as  it 
sweeps  through  the  coarse  marsh  grass. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  live  in  this  country  forever.  I  find 
that  desire  gone  now.  I  am  well  content 
to  live  on  our  New  Jersey  hills.  But  what 
a  glorious  place  this  is  for  a  Summer 
vacation. 

***** 

I  had  only  one  night  there  on  this  trip, 
and  as  the  sun  went  down  little  Rose  and 
I  sat  in  the  sweeping  wind  and  watched 
the  shadows  creep  up  the  marsh.  To  the 
child  the  day  had  been  one  long-drawn-out 
wonder  and  delight.  Bhe  sat  in  her  little 
blue  bathing  suit.  I'  think  the  waves  had 
broken  over  her.  Then  she  had  rolled  in 
the  sand  and  let  the  wind  dry  her  1  The 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  the  white  whirl 
of  the  breakers,  the  singing  eel  grass, 
were  to  her  as  new  as  a  first  glimpse  of 
the  gates  of  Paradise.  To  me  they  were 
old.  yet  new.  How  many  years  can  it  be 
since  I  tramped  over  these  marshes, 
“gunning”  with  Fnele  Charles?  I  do  not 
like  to  number  them.  Cut  River  then  ran 
back  for  miles  into  the  marsh.  The  tide 
ebbed  and  flowed  through  it  far  up  to  the 
hills.  Our  old  swimming  hole  in  those 
days  was  five  miles  away.  At  low  tide 
it  was  empty,  the  sun  baking  down  upon 
its  mud.  We  would  sit  on  the  bank  and 
wait  for  the  inflowing  tide.  Finally,  far 
down  the  marsh  we  would  see  it  coming— 
a  white  wave  in  the  river.  It  poured  into 
our  swimming  hole,  the  water  warm  from 
its  long  journey  over  the  hot  mud.  Now 
all  this  has  gone.  They  threw  a  dyke 
across  the  river  and  held  the  tide  back. 
This,  they  claimed,  would  turn  the  salt 
marsh  into  good  farm  land,  such  as  they 
have  in  Holland.  IIow  the  hunters  and 
fishermen  cursed  this  work.  The  dyke  has 
certainly  ruined  the  harbor.  It  has  slow¬ 
ly  filled  with  sand  until  now  at  low  tide 
there  is  only  a  narrow  channel  left.  The 
soil  above,  on  the  marsh,  looks  better  with 
more  trees.  I  am  going  up  there  later  to 
see  if  it  has  made  farm  land.  Far  across 
that  marsh  to  the  left  is  the  place  where 
we  used  to  wait  with  our  guns  for  “plun- 
kets.”  These  birds  were  big  night  herons. 
They  roosted  in  the  upland  swamps  by 
day  and  flew  Into  the  marsh  at  night  to 
feed.  I  remember  how  each  one  carried 
a  “lantern”  on  his  breast — a  bunch  of 
feathers  apparently  containing  a  sub¬ 
stance  like  phosphorus.  We  would  come 
with  our  muskets  and  lie  beside  the  stone 
wall  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh  until  the 
“plunkets”  flew  over.  Then  we  blazed 
away  at  them.  They  were  great  days — 
“the  days  that  are  no  more,”  I  expect. 
Little  Rose  is  tired  and  she  will  soon  be 
asleep.  Mother  comes  and  takes  her  up¬ 
stairs.  where  she  will  soon  wander  off 
into  a  land  full  of  dim  ocean  murmurs. 
Here  I  sit  alone,  thinking  of  the  beach 
and  marsh  as  it  was  long  before  these  cot¬ 
tages,  with  these  electric  lights  and  run¬ 
ning  water.  Just  as  I  begin  to  think 
there  is  nothing  of  the  old  life  left,  far 
across  the  marsh  I  see  a  moving  shape  | 
coming  out  of  the  hills.  There  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  those  long,  waving  wings.  It  is  a 
“plunket”  flying  out  for  his  supper,  just 
as  other  “plunkets”  have  done  for  ages — 
just  as  they  will  continue  to  do  for  ages 
yet  to  come — regardless  of  the  changes  in 
human  life.  h.  w.  c. 


An  iron  age  digger  for  $152.00! 

— a  great  reduction  from  previous  cost.  Also 
a.6  ft.  No.  158E  engine  digger  (without  the  engine) 
for  $169.00.  You  can  obtain  either  of  them  quickly — 

also  repairs— from  any  address  given  below.  Remember  the 
following  Iron  Age  advantages  when  you  buy  a  digger: 
Swivel  Foretrack  permits  backing  digger  with  horses,  work- 
'  ing  over  uneven  ground  and  turning  short. 

Wide  Elevator  with  4-incli  clearance  be- 

•'  ^ _ tween  sides  and  goosenecks.  No 

— •  chance  for  grass  and  weeds  to  catch. 
Thrown  Out  of  Gearfrom  Seat.  Theonly  digger 
1  with  this  feature.  Long  raising  lever  for 

\7\y  easy  handling.  Roller  bearings  and  remov- 

able  bushings.  Steel  and  malleable  con- 
-Vtv  j  struetion  for  great  strength  throughout. 

Order  from  this  advertisement 

BATEMAN  AND  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

G3ENL0CH.  N.  J. 

Sales  Branches:  Canastota,  N.  Y .;  Worcester,  Mass. 


Gronloch 

|  Can&stotaJlX 


No  hot  cooking 
No  trouble  to  serve 

For  breakfast  or  lunch,  no 
food  is  Quite  so  convenient 
or  satisfying  as 

GrapeNuts 

Served  from  the  package, 
with  cream  or  milk — full  of 
splendid  body-building  nutri¬ 
tion.  Its  flavor  and  enspness 
charm  the  taste -a  splendid 
summer  food. 

"There's  a  Reason !’  for  Grape-Nuts 

Sold,  "by  grocers  ^ 


Cut  Cost 

Ditching 
Field  Terracing 


Grad*  roads,  build  dykss,  levee*  with 

'‘and* Grader" 
All-Steel— Reversible — Adjustable 

M  ftlil  is  the  time  to  cut  labor 
|T|  yy  cost,  insure  crops,  save 
money  by  better  drainage 
and  field  terracing.  Get  the  Martin  Story— FREE. 
Martin  works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped  ditches 
for  drainage  or  irrigation  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  4 
feet  deep.  Great  terracing  tool.  Horses  or  tractor. 
We  want  to  tell  you  a  great  cost-cutting  story 
now.  Write 


OWENSBORO  DITCHER  *  GRADER  CO.,  INC. 

Box  134  Owensboro,  Ky.  


CIDER  PRESSES 


Work  up  your  apple  culls  into  profitable  cider.also 
make  good  money  pressing  for  others. 

Our  high  pressure  construction  gets  all  the 
juice  with  minimum  power  and  operating 
expense.  Presses  built  in  sizes  suitable  for 
all  conditions.  We  also  have 
a  complete  line  of  pumps, 
racks,  cloths,  etc.  Catalog 
and  instructive  new  booklet 
•‘Bi-Products  of  Fruit” 
mailed  free  to 
orchardists. 

Other  Farquhar 
u  cts.  include 
Engines  and 
Boilers.  Steam 
and  Gas  Trac¬ 
tors,  Sawmills, 

Threshers, 

Potato  Diggers.  Crain  Drills. 

Cultivators,  etc.  Write  for 
descriptions. 

A.  B.  FABQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


prod 


wanted  for  the  sale  of 

CANVAS  COVERS.  HAT  CAPS, 
TENTS.  TARPAULINS,  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  COVERS,  Etc.  Good  commission  paid  to  honest  man 
who  can  call  on  farmers  and  dealers.  Get  our  proposition 
and  samples.  WILLIAM  W.  STARLET,  50  Church  Si.,  N.  ».  City 


MORJUICE 
CIDER  MILLS 


and  Fruit  Presses 
Write  for  pricesr-1' 

CIIOWN  MFC.  CO. 
Box  112  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


Not  for  Wheat  Alone 


In  the  past  few  years  much  of  the  best  grass  land  has  been 
plowed  up  and  used  for  other  crops.  It  will  be  reseeded  to 
grass  following  wheat.  For  this  purpose  a  fertilizer  containing 

6  to  8  %  POTASH 

will  do  good  service  for  both  grass  and  wheat.  Insist  on  getting 
it  and  you  will  find  that 

Potash  Pays 

even  better  than  it  did  before  six  years  of  Potash  starvation. 

SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE,  H.  A.  HUSTON,  Mgr. 
42  Broadway  New  York 


‘Pm  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Northern  Ohio  Notes 


A  State  Cabinet. — The  farmers  of 
Ohio  are  greatly  interested  in  the  new 
order  of  State  government,  which  is  a 
radical  departure  from  old-time  methods, 
and  gives  to  the  Governor  power  to 
put  all  the  different  administrative  affairs 
into  eight  groups,  and  appoint  a  director 
for  each — eight  in  all — to  constitute  a 
cabinet,  each  to  be  responsible  for  its 
conduct.  The  great  plea  was  that  by  this 
plan  there  would  be  no  overlapping  of  au¬ 
thority.  a  “rigid  exhibition  of  economy,” 
a  great  speeding  up  of  affairs,  each  of 
these  cabinet  officers  “under  the  eye”  of 
the  Governor,  all  friction  avoided,  politics 
eliminated  (?),  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
State  saved  untold  thousands  of  tax  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  Position  of  Agriculture. — Agri¬ 
culture  comes  off  very  well  in  the  deal,  as 
J.  L.  Tabor,  one  of  the  best-known  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  State,  and  in  every  way  capa¬ 
ble,  is  Director  of  Agriculture,  and  all 
that  pertains  to  agriculture.  State  Fair, 
experiment  station,  live  stock  interests, 
dairy,  feeds,  fertilizers,  etc.,  are  bunched 
and  under  the  control  of  the  director,  a 
job  which  looks  as  if  it  would  require 
most  of  his  time.  He  has  the  confidence 
of  the  farmers,  and  as  he  is  Master  of 
the  State  Grange,  with  its  100.000  mem¬ 
bers,  and  has-  the  backing  of  all  the  State 
Bureaus,  it  looks  as  if  he  had  half  won 
the  battle  at  the  start. 

Changing  Population. — From  times 
remote  it  was  and  has  been  the  proud 
boast  of  the  people  of  Geauga  Co.,  O., 
that  no  20-mile  square  of  New  England 
could  marshal  more  Puritan  blood  or  ex¬ 
cel  it  in  the  preservation  of  the  New 
England  spirit  in  ways,  manners,  customs, 
religion,  intelligence  or  loyal  citizenship, 
belief  in  the  freedom  of  all  men — in  fact, 
a  county  of  transplanted  New  England- 
ism.  The  evolution  of  time  is  fast  chang¬ 
ing  all  this,  and  peoples  strange  in  race, 
language,  customs  and  beliefs,  are  fast 
crowding  in  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world.  The  reason  is  that  the  old  pioneer 
settlers  and  their  first  offspring  have 
“gone  West,”  and  the  modern  industries 
and  new  lands  have  called  thousands  of 
the  younger  generation  into  new  condi¬ 
tions  far  removed  from  rural  life  and  the 
old  home.  The  new-comers  now  occupy 
the  farms  to  a  large  extent,  and  the 
weekly  bulletin  of  farm  deeds  recorded 
show  that  the  larger  half  of  these  new 
owners  hail  to  such  names  as  Rudwovidki, 
Percherehk.  Vidraskia.  Fajaski,  Pjak, 
Vbojty,  Kashunick,  Fejdclum.  Solrg 
Chueerivo,  and  all  these  recorded  deeds 
in  a  single  week.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  two  years  or  more,  and  seems  at  full 
tide  at  present.  Each  record  means  an 
American  family  less,  and  an  added  fam¬ 
ily  to  Americanize.  A  pronouncing  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  these  above  names  would  be 
of  great  value  to  us  of  the  next  county 
south,  and  we  wish  to  learn  of  the  prob¬ 
able  status  of  the  community  by  the  in¬ 
flux  of  this  tide  of  the  “unpronounceable” 
in  the  immediate  years  to  come. 

The  Rural  Chautauqua  is  now  in 
full  swing  all  over  the  State  of  Ohio  and  | 
will  in  the  aggregate  probably  number  ! 
over  100  locations.  So  popular  have  they 
become  that  in  addition  to  the  large  bu¬ 
reaus.  many  independent  meetings  will 
be  held  here  and  there,  possibly  with  less 
“attractions”  and  considerably  lower 
priced  tickets.  These  Chautauquas  have 
become  the  rural  dwellers’  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  the  large  village  no  longer  mon¬ 
opolizes  the  attendance,  for  the  farmer 
owns  his  share  of  the  autos,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  for  miles  around  arrives  quickly  and 
increases  the  numbers,  and  in  the  crowd  it 
is  hard  to  tell  “who  is  who”  from  coun¬ 
try  and  village.  And  this  is  plain  ;  the 
rural  attendant  is  demanding  the  best 
from  the  platform,  whether  orator  or  lec¬ 
turer.  or  in  music;  the  dry-as-dust  speak¬ 
er  has  no  place,  cheap  talk  or  carelessly 
executed  music  of  any  kind  gets  no  en¬ 
cores.  The  live  topics  of  the  day  are 
wanted  and  delivered  without  sing-song. 
Fresh  travels  are  received  with  great  de¬ 
light.  The  audience  likes  to  be  amused 
some  of  the  time,  but  a  lecture  by  a 
noted  man  or  woman,  if  “full  of  meat.” 
takes  every  time,  and  is  warmly  applaud¬ 
ed.  These  Ohio  Chautauquas  were  a 
Buckeye  invention  and  quickly  developed 
into  the  circuit  plan,  striking  distance  of 
each  other,  so  .the  talent  of  today  fills  the 
•bill  at  the  next  stand  tomorrow,  and  a 
new  list  takes  their  place,  so  it  is  a  new 
company  of  talent  each  of  the  seven  days. 
The  Sunday  Chautauqua  is  a  great  day, 
a  union  service  for  all  the  churches,  and 
the  management  supplies  a  most  eminent 
clergyman  from  away,  and  a  fine  quartet 
of  singers,  and  the  people  become  in 
touch  with  what  is  delivered  from  the 
great  city  pulpits,  and  so,  for  $3.  a  ticket 
buyer  gets  14  of  these  entertainments, 
the  cheapest  course  given  by  any  educa¬ 
tional  institution  in  the  world. 

The  Rural  Physician. — This  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  growing  concern,  for  since 
the  late  war  the  rural  physician  has  dis¬ 
appeared  to  a  large  extent,  and  leaves 
many  of  the  large  country  districts  en¬ 
tirely  without  a  doctor  within  easy  reach, 
often  10  or  more  miles  away  at  best,  and 
often  a  day  or  more  is  taken  before  the 
doctor  can  see  the  needing  patient.  This 
is  a  case  in  the  writer’s  home.  There  is 
only  one  resident  doctor  in  a  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  district  of  over  five  townships,  a 
territory  exceeding  ',125  square  miles. 
He  is  a  doctor  of  great  skill,  and  active 


propelling  power,  and  many  a  day  his 
trips  will  in  the  24  hours  aggregate  90 
miles,  an  impossibility  except  for  his 
auto,  which  seems  to  respond  to  all  de¬ 
mands  upon  it.  Ilis  is  not  an  exceptional 
case,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  to 
call  a  doctor  10  miles  away  his  fee  will 
be  no  more  than  the  dollar  a  visit  paid 
to  old  Dr.  .Tones  before  the  last  war.  The 
serious  thing  is  the  impossibility  of 
prompt  response  to  sick  calls,  as  the  doc¬ 
tor  may  be  miles  away  from  his  office  in 
attendance  upon  a  patient  who  may  de¬ 
mand  his  presence  for  hours.  Yes,  more 
doctors.  But  where  are  they?  Our  doc¬ 
tor  would  gladly  welcome  two. 

Cleveland  Celebrates.  —  Cleveland 
has  been  celebrating  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding, 
and  in  the  fact  that  since  that  time  it 
has  grown  to  be  the  fifth  city  in  the 
Fuited  States,  with  a  population  of  900,- 
000.  and  has  not  forgotten  its  New  Eng¬ 
land  origin,  or  influences,  and  points  with 
pride  to  its  churches,  schools,  colleges, 
its  great  banking  institutions,  its  great 
manufacturing  interests,  one  of  which  is 
being  the  second  in  place  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  every  description  of  ready¬ 
made  clothing,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 
So  the  celebration  is  a  series  of  pageants, 
depicting  the  growth  of  the  city,  with  em¬ 
phasis  that  shall  be  not  only  a  reminder 
of  a  great  past,  but  show  as  well  the  type 
and  fashioning  influence  of  these  pioneer 
men  and  women  who  had  planned  and 
builded  and  laid  the  foundations  for  a 
future  city,  and  so  well  that  in  less  than 
100  years  it  has  grown  from  a  village  of 
S.000  to  one  of  almost  a  million.  So  for 
a  week  the  city  is  to  celebrate,  oven  to 
riding  on  an  ox  cart  drawn  by  a  sturdy 
yoke  of  oxen,  followed  by  a  12-c.vlinder 
auto,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  filling  to 
•be  thought  of,  for  the  capital  of  the 


Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  which  has  fur¬ 
nished  three  president  of  the  United 
States.  j.  G. 


The  Cabbage  Aphis 

I  am  having  lots  of  trouble  with  a 
species  of  green  fly  which  has  completely 
destroyed  my  rutabaga  turnips,  and  is 
crippling  my  Winter  cabbage.  I  have 
sprayed  with  a  commercial  spray.  Do 
you  think  tobacco  dust  would  destroy  the 
insects  by  dusting  it  on?  w.  G. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

The  so-called  “green  fly”  is  probably  the 
common  cabbage  louse  or  cabbage  aphid 
which  is  so  abundant  and  injurious  this 
season,  especially  in  localities  that  are 
not  having  much  rain.  The  lice  increase 
enormously  fast,  and  when  so  many  tiny 
mouths  on  a  leaf  are  sucking  out  the 
juices  the  leaf  soon  dries,  withers  and 
eventually  dies.  This  insect  infests  cab¬ 
bages,  turnips,  cauliflower,  radishes  and 
other  related  plants. 

The  aphid  is  a  fairly  easy  one  to  kill 
if  it  can  be  actually  hit.  The  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  spraying  such  low-growing  plants 
as  cabbages  is  to  get  the  spray  material 
on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  where 
so  many  of  the  lice  are  at  work.  If  even 
a  few  of  the  aphids  are  left  on  the  plants 
they  will  soon  increase  and  become  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  ever.  It  is  therefore  impera¬ 
tive  to  do  thorough  work,  apply  plenty  of 
spray  material,  and  hit  all  parts  of  the 
plants. 

Whale  oil  soap,  or  even  ordinary  laun¬ 
dry  soap  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to 'eight  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  will  kill  the  lice.  Black- 
leaf-40.  a  tobacco  extract,  at  the  rate  of 
three-fourths  of  a  pint  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  with  5  lbs.  of  soap  added  to  the 
mixture,  is  very  efficient,  and  perhaps  the 
most  widely  used  substance  for  destroying 
lice  on  plants.  Tobacco  dusts  contain¬ 
ing  5  per  cent  nicotine  sulphate  are  very 
effective  in  killing  the  cabbage  aphid.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  this  mixture  at  home, 
and  one  would  best  purchase  it  from  a  re¬ 
liable  company.  The  “contact  special,’  a 
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tobacco  dust  manufactured  for  this  work, 
has  given  good  satisfaction  when  dusted 
on  cabbages  for  the  aphid.  The  method 
of  application  of  these  materials  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  size  of  the  field  to  be  treated 
and  on  the  equipment  available.  A  power 
sprayer  or  duster  for  large  fields  is  neces¬ 
sary,  while  for  smaller  areas  hand  dusters 
and  sprayers  may  be  adequate. 

GLENN  V.  HERRICK. 


Building  a  Bee  House 

Wlould  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  bee 
house,  as  to  size  and  doors,  etc?  G.  G. 

Waterville,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  no  rules  for  making  a  bee 
house,  such  buildings  being  of  any  con¬ 
venient  size  and  constructed  in  any  man¬ 
ner  that  suits  the  fancy  of  the  builder. 
They  may  be  as  elaborately  or  as  simply 
built  as  you  wish,  the  essentials  being  that 
they  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  colonies 
that  it  is  wished  to  keep  in  them  and  give 
convenient  working  room.  Except  under 
unusual  circumstances,  the  building  of 
bee  houses  is  not  much  favored  by  apiar¬ 
ists.  They  are  expensive  and  present  as 
many  disadvantages,  perhaps,  as  advan¬ 
tages  over  ordinary  outdoor  conditions  in 
the  manipulation  of  bees. 

For  a  discussion  of  bee  houses  I  would 
suggest  the  article  concerning  them  in 
"The  A,  B.  C  and  X,  Y  Z  of  Bee  Cul¬ 
ture.”  by  Root.  Some  of  your  bee-keep¬ 
ing  friends  will-  have  this  volume,  or  you 
may  be  able  to  find  it  in  a  public  library. 
The  subject  is  treated  there  at  much 
greater  length  than  would  be  possible  here 
and  with  illustrations  that  will  help  any¬ 
one  intending  to  build.  m.  b.  d. 


Mrs.  Profiteer  was  very  proud  of  her 
daughter’s  connection  with  a  smart  pri¬ 
vate  school.  “My  dear,”  she  said  to  her 
friend,  ‘she’s  learning  civics,  if  you 
please.”  “What’s  civics?”  asked  the 
friend.  “Civics?  My  dear,  don’t  you 
know?  Why,  it’s  the  science  of  inter¬ 
fering  in  public  affairs.” — London  Post. 


Healthier  Living  Conditions  Mean"  Healthier  Live  Stock 

The  use  of  ATLAS  Cement  for  all  farm  construction  is  clearly  pictured  and  graph¬ 
ically  described  in  our  ninety-four  page  ^33^  book  “Concrete  on  the  Farm.”  Fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  copy. 


Green  Feed 

•—the  year  round  is  assured 
by  storing  it  when  at  its 
best  in  a  concrete  silo.  Cat¬ 
tle  thrive  best  when  given  a 
ration  of  green  feed  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Silage  is  best 
preserved  in  a  concrete  silo. 


Clean  Watef* 

for  drinking  is  as  essential 
to  healthy  cows  as  clean 
feed.  And  concrete  water¬ 
ing  troughs  are  quickly  and 
easily  built  with  ATLAS — 
easily  kept  clean  and  require 
no  repairs.  And  now  is  the 
time  to  build  them. 


fltTwr.  h  yift 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint,  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  am  working  for  new  subscribers,  and  have  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  two.  as  I  think  your  paper  is  the  cheapest  on  the 
market.  It  is  practical ,  truthful  and  honorable.  1  am 
the  gu*’  who  gave  your  agent  23  cents  to  get  rid  of  him. 
and  now  cannot  do  without  the  grand  old  It.  X.-Y. 
Pennsylvania.  sam  bastian. 

WELT.,  you  are  an  honest  “guy,”  as  well  as  a 
wise  one,  and  we  shall  try  to  make  The  It. 
N.-Y.  such  a  reasonable  guide  that  we  shall  keep  you 
guyed  right  up  to  it. 

* 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  friends  l>u  us  of  any  “ old- 
fashioned  cures''  for  deaf  ness  that  you  know  to  have 
been  practiced t  skunk's  oil  is  one  “popular"  rem¬ 
edy;  pounding  a  tin  pan  close  to  the  ear  is  another. 
Wc  want  to  make  a  collection  of  such  “cures."  Can 
you  help  ust 

* 

THE  following  incident  may  not  be  very  profound, 
hut  for  hot  weather  thinking  it  shows  how 
people  can  mix  things  up.  One  of  our  readers,  trav¬ 
eling  through  Vermont,  stopped  at  an  inn  for  dinner. 
She  called  for  strawberry  shortcake.  The  waiter 
was  sorry,  but  they  had  no  shortcake,  hut  they  had 
some  very  fine  Loganberry  cake,  the  berries  fresh 
and  good.  Our  friend  ordered  the  cake  and  found  it 
fine.  Then  she  wrote  us,  asking  wlmt  we  meant  by 
saying  that  Loganberries  will  not  thrive  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  Loganberry  is  a  great  success  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  it 
succeed  here.  Our  friend  was  sure  these  berries 
were  grown  locally  in  Vermont.  So  we  wrote  the 
manager  of  the  inn  to  learn  how  these  berries  are 
grown.  And  he  says: 

Either  someone  made  a  false  statement  or  the  short¬ 
cake  was  so  well  made  that  one  would  think  it  was 
made  from  fresh  fruit,  because  those  Loganberries  came 
in  cans  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

There  is  an  old  scriptural  injunction,  “ Take  heed 
how  ye  hear!"  Some  time  ago  we  had  an  excited 
letter  from  a  reader  who  found  a  strawberry  grower 
in  New  Jersey  picking  strawberries  every  day  in 
the  year.  A  call  upon  the  strawberry  grower  brought 
out  the  following:  “I  pick  berries  83  days  in  the  field 
and  330  days  off  the  pantry  shelves.” 

* 

In  fertilizing  wheat  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
found  that  eight  tons  of  barnyard  manure  taken  fresh 
from  the  stable  and  reinforced  with  acid  phosphate  (40 
lbs.  to  the  ton  of  manure)  has  given  a  28-year  average 
yield  cf'  more  than  28  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  the 
wheat  being  grown  after  corn.  Tin-  reinforced  manure 
was  applied  to  clover  sod,  to  be  plowed  down  for  corn. 

WE  believe  the  time  is  surely  coming  when  it 
will  lie  considered  an  indication  of  poor  farm¬ 
ing  to  use  any  manure  without  adding  phosphorus 
in  some  form.  That  is  especially  true  of  grain  crops. 
Most  of  the  soil  on  our  Eastern  farms  is  deficient 
in  available  phosphorus.  Where  grain  is  sold  a 
large  proportion  of  the  phosphorus  found  in  the  crop 
is  sent  away  from  the  farm.  As  compared  with  its 
nitrogen  and  potash  manure  is  deficient  in  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  when  used  on  a  soil  also  lacking  in  this 
element,  of  course  the  manure  cannot  prove  most 
useful.  The  addition  to  the  manure  of  phosphorus 
in  the  form  of  chemicals  is  the  best  possible  prac¬ 
tice,  This  is  particularly  true  of  chicken  manure. 
This  is  very  strong  in  ammonia,  and  unless  phos¬ 
phorus  is  used  with  it  there  will  he  too  much  wood 
or  leaf  growth,  and  a  poor  development  of  fruit  or 
seed. 

YEARS  ago,  on  the  old  farm,  farmers  used  the 
little  potatoes  for  seed.  As  a  rule  this  meant 
the  tubers  that  were  too  small  to  eat  conveniently. 
Such  little  ones  were  either  cooked  for  the  liens  or 
used  for  seed!  There  was  never  a  large  crop, 
though  some  of  these  little  potatoes  came  from 
etrong  plants,  and  they  reproduced  their  kind.  But 


what  a  contrast  they  presented  to  modern  methods. 
We  read  of  one  New  England  farm  where  there  are 
80  acres  of  seed  potatoes!  For  weeks,  girls,  made 
expert  by  long  practice  and  study,  have  been  moving 
up  and  down  the  rows  of  potatoes,  examining  every 
plant  and  pulling  out  every  one  untrue  to  name,  and 
every  one  showing  even  the  slightest  indication  of 
disease.  That  would  seem  an  endless  job — to  exam¬ 
ine  every  one  of  nearly  GOO.OOO  potato  plants,  and 
cull  them  so  completely  that  not  over  500  diseased 
plants  will  be  left.  Vet  it.  has  been  done,  and  the 
result  wi’l  lie  “certified  seed.”  as  pure  and  strong 
in  its  way  and  as  certain  in  its  reproductive  power 
as  purebred,  registered  animals. 

* 

ARM.  MR  S’  week  at  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  last  week  brought,  out  a  good 
crowd  of  interested  men  and  women.  Most  of  them 
came  in  cars.  This  practical  institution  is  not  locat¬ 
ed  near  any  large  town,  nor  is  it  any  mere  adjunct 
ta  a  college  or  university  where  the  so-called 
“learned  professions”  are  dominating.  If  is  situated 
in  a  typical  hill  section  of  New  England  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  farm  interests.  The  college  crops  look 
well  this  year,  and  the  experiments  are  of  large 
enough  size  to  make  a  practical  showing.  The  vis¬ 
itor  is  impressed  with  the. possibilities  of  this  rough, 
hilly  land,  when  reasonably  handled.  Some  of  the 
“experts”  would  have  us  believe  that  only  the  lower 
level  lands  in  the  Xew  England  valleys  are  worth 
cultivating.  The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  hill  farms 
are  well  adapted  to  poultry,  dairying,  grain  and 
fruit.  Some  of  them  are  too  rocky  for  anything  hut 
pasture,  hut  these  pastures  may  be  doubled  in  effi¬ 
ciency  by  modern  methods  of  farming.  During  the 
past,  few  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  locate 
on  the  “State  road,”  to  the  neglect  of  the  hack  farms. 
We  think  this  will  he  changed  in  the  future.  We  are 
to  have  a  new  type  of  farmer  in  the  country — men 
and  women  who  love  the  soil  so  well  that  they  can 
enjoy  air  on  the  hills  without  a  large  percentage  of 
gasoline.  The  Connecticut  College  is  working  to 
interest  this  class  of  farmers. 

* 

LAST  week  we  mentioned  the  startling  stories  in 
the  newspapers  about  pellagra  among  the  South¬ 
ern  farmers.  Awful  stories  of  suffering  were  told. 
They  seemed  incredible  to  us,  and  we  at  once  called 
for  reports  from  Southern  readers.  We  now  have 
letters  from  all  over  the  South,  and  they  agree  in 
stating  that  the  public  reports  are  greatly  exagger¬ 
ated.  Here  is  one  typical  reply  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  : 

I  know  of  but  one  pellagra  case  in  our  whole  comity  ; 
in  fact,  we  do  not  believe  the  disease  is  as  prevalent 
here  now  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  We  have 
read  the  news  dispatches  and  consider  them  pure  bunk. 
While  the  cotton  farmers’  finances  are  badly  crippled  on 
account  of  the  low  price  of  cotton,  there  is  no  near 
famine  in  sight.  The  Southern  farmers  have  enjoyed 
an  abundance  of  fruits  and  vegetables  this  Spring  and 
Summer.  Every  farmer  in  this  immediate  section  has 
produced  more  home  food  than  he  could  possibly  con¬ 
sume.  Practically  every  tenant  farmer  produces  an 
abundant  supply  of  milk  and  butter  at  home.  If  there 
is  any  class  of  people  in  the  South  that  are  suffering 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  jt  is  the  “I  won’t  work” 
class,  who  doubtless  would  welcome  the  establishment  of 
free  feeds  by  the  Red  Cross  or  government  agencies. 
S,i  far  as  this  immediate  section  is  concerned,  there  is 
not  an  iota  of  truth  in  this  report.  N.  R.  ke.nnemur. 
Central  South  Carolina. 

Without  question  the  failure  of  the  cotton  market 
has  ruined  many  Southern  farmers,  but  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  believe  that  a  family  located  on  land,  with 
a  warm  climate,  fair  soil  and  a  good  season,  can 
he  in  any  great  danger  of  starving.  Our  people  are 
always  prepared  to  help  the  needy  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  hut  there  is  no  reason  why  the  troubles  of 
the  “I  won’t  work  class”  should  he  used  to  discredit 
the  Southern  people,  who  are  meeting  their  crisis 
bravely. 

* 

Last  Spring  I  answered  advertisement  for  caretaker 
and  gardener.  I  was  required  to  give  reference  and 
work  a  week  on  trial,  after  which  I  was.  as  my  em¬ 
ployer  termed,  permanently  engaged.  I  have  no  writ¬ 
ten  contract,  but  have  letters  to  that  effect.  At  my  em¬ 
ployer's  advice  I  sold  my  fowls,  disposed  of  my  garden 
(at  a  sacrifice),  stored  my  furniture;  in  fact,  burned  all 
my  bridges.  The  agreement  was  that  my  wife,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  poor  health,  was  in  no  way  to  be  concerned  in 
the  transaction.  After  three  weeks’  work,  employer’s 
wife  sent  for  my  wife  and  wished  her  to  enter  her  em¬ 
ploy  as  a  domestic,  and -when  this  was  refused  I  was 
dismissed.  My  employer  tells  me  that  my  work  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  he  regrets  that  I  must  go,  but  is  powerless 
to  do  a  thing.  I  had  spent  considerable  time  and  money 
advertising  and  rejected  other  positions  to  accept  this 
one,  which  I  was  told  would  be  permanent.  Is  there 
any  redress  for  me?  My  employer  is  a  millionaire  and 
I  am  a  poor  man,  and  while  I  would  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation,  I  feel  that  I  have  not  had  a  square 
deal.  J* 

E  have  had  several  eases  much  like  the  above 
this  year.  They  are  had — usually  the  result 
(  f  unjust  treatment  or  due  to  some  whim  or  caprice. 
We  do  not  know  all  the  facts  in  this  case,  and  the 
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employer  might  tell  another  story,  hut  we  do  know 
enough  about  such  situations  to  be  convinced  that 
rich  employers  often  take  advantage  of  their  helpers. 
If  the  statements  made  above  are  true  this  mil¬ 
lionaire  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  permit 
such  treatment.  If.  as  here  stated,  the  rich  woman 
is  responsible,  all  the  more  shame  to  her.  if  the 
hired  man’s  wife  is  not  in  condition  to  work,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  she  was  not  to  work.  We  think 
this  hired  man  would  have  a  fair  ease  at  law  for 
breach  of  contract,  hut  under  such  conditions  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  win  a  ease  against 
such  people.  They  have  every  advantage  at  law. 
We  know  of  one  case  where  the  hired  man  had,  as  it 
seemed,  a  good  case  against  his  employer.  He 
brought  suit,  to  recover  damages.  The  rich  employer 
at  once  shut  him  off  by  bringing  counter  suit  for 
$25,000  “for  property  destroyed.”  lie  had  no  case. 
It  was  a  lawyer's  bluff,  but  the  poor  man  could  not 
fight  in  court  and  thus  abandoned  the  contest.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  tricks  to  which  wealthy  men  will 
sometimes  resort  in  order  to  evade  fair  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Many  a  man  of  usually  good  thought  lias  been 
turned  into  an  “anarchist”  by  such  treatment.  Of  all 
the  men  who  undertake  to  run  a  farm  these  wealthy 
back-to-the-landers  should  bo  the  most  scrupulously 
fair  and  honest  in  their  dealings  with  working  peo¬ 
ple.  They  have  more  than  their  share  of  this 
world's  goods,  and  they  ought  to  help  rather  than 
hinder. 

* 

ORD  comes  from  Massachusetts  that  Prof.  F. 
C.  Sears  lias  worked  out  a  plan  for  detecting 
“misfit  trees.”  This  plan  is  to  operate  on  the  theory 
that  each  variety  has  a  certain  standard  habit  of 
growth  in  shape  or  texture  of  the  leaf,  and  in  the 
production  of  wood.  These  various  types  are  to  he 
studied  and  classified  until  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  to  separate  varieties  by  their  leaf  and  wood 
growth.  With  this  knowledge  well  worked  out  ic 
would  seem  to  lie  as  easy  to  identify  Baldwin  or  Mc¬ 
Intosh  or  Spy  in  the  nursery  row  as  it  now  is  to  rec¬ 
ognize  leaf  diseases  on  potatoes.  A  nursery  could 
he  inspected  by  an  expert  and  certain  blocks  of  trees 
certified  as  true  to  name.  This  would  afford  much 
protection  and  save  many  “misfits”  except  in  cases 
where  the  trees  are  shipped  about  from  one  dealer 
to  another.  We  once  bought  some  trees  which  came  in 
a  packing  case  with  four  different  addresses  marked 
on  it.  They  had  apparently  been  sent  through  four 
different  parties,  neither  one  of  whom  took  the 
trouble  to  inspect  them.  They  proved  a  mixed  lot 
of  no  value.  But  this  idea  of  identifying  the  nur¬ 
sery  tree  by  its  natural  markings  is  a  good  one. 

5k 

I  have  just  read  in  The  R.  N.-Yr.  of  Mr.  Barrett's 
hard  luck  with  the  beavers.  I  do  not  understand  why 
his  case  is  not  fully  covered  by  Article  5  of  amendments 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  which  closes  by  say¬ 
ing:  “Nor  shall  private  property  he  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation.”  I’m  no  lawyer,  but  I 
should  think  that  language  was  plain  enough  so  that 
even  Judge  Andrews  could  understand  it.  Why  doesn’t 
it  apply  here?  Edward  w.  comfort. 

Massachusetts. 

M  think  it  does  apply,  but  what  chance  has  a 
layman  in  such  cases,  when  the  highest 
judges  decide  the  law?  It  is  a  most  unjust  and 
wicked  thing  when  farmers  must  stand  the  loss  of 
their  crops  by  wards  of  the  State,  and  be  refused  all 
recompense.  We  think  the  law  is  wrong,  hut  the 
way  to  make  it  right  is  to  insist  that  the  Legislature 
clearly  provide  for  compensation  in  such  cases. 


Brevities 

Here  is  a  recommendation  for  red  hogs  sent  by  an 
expert:  “They  do  not  frighten  readily  and  are  better 
fighters,  pound  for  pound,  than  any  other  colors.”  Is 
that  any  advantage? 

Trs  fine  to  hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star;  you  shake 
the  lines,  start  off,  and  there  you  are.  Yet  you  will  find, 
as  many  more  have  found,  your  wheels  are  useless  when 
they  leave  the  ground. 

From  the  account  of  that  Sweet  clover  barbecue 
printed  on  the  next  page  it  appears  that  some  Southern 
people,  at  least,  are  in  no  danger  of  suffering  from  under¬ 
nutrition. 

The  reports  show  that  there  are  05,000,000  less  apple 
trees  and  50.000.000  less  peach  trees  in  the  country  than 
there  were  10  years  ago.  This  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
planting  up  to  the  time  of  the  war. 

Two  boys  in  Massachusetts  fell  into  a  kettle  of  hot 
tar.  At  the  hospital  the  first  thing  done  was  to  bathe 
the  hoys  in  warm  lard.  That  took  the  tar  off.  We  give 
this  experience,  though  we  hope  none  of  our  readers 
will  ever  be  forced  to  try  it. 

lx  response  to  our  call  for  information  about  cats 
that  will  eat  muskmelons  we  have  the  following  from 
R.  II,  S.  :.“When  a  boy  at  home  we  had  a  cat  that 
would  gnaw  the  muskmelons  about  as  fast  as  they 
would  ripen  in  the  garden.  The  same  cat  would  walk 
along  the  top  of  the  rail  fences  and  eat  raspberries,  and 
had  an  especial  fondness  for  raisins  and  pickles  as  well. 
A  rather  unusual  case.  I  think,  as  the  item  mentioned 
is  the  only  other  case  of  which  I  have  heard.” 
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Dairymen  Must  Stand  Together  for  the 
League 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  dairymen  have  been 
subjected  to  a  test  of  endurance  under  constant¬ 
ly  increasing  difficulties.  Feed  and  help  have 
decreased  in  cost  since  Ihe  war,  but  as  a  whole  for 
the  last  three  years  it  has  required  more  quarts  of 
milk  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  home  and  the  farm 
than  for  five  years  preceding  the  war.  The  price 
per  quart  has  been  higher,  but  the  purchasing  price 
of  the  dollar  has  been  less.  The  proceeds  of  the 
milk  bill  would  buy  less  milk  cans,  milk  pails,  farm 
machinery  or  tools,  home  furniture,  shoes  or  cloth¬ 
ing  than  ever  before.  The  dairyman  has  had  to 
work  a  week,  including  Sunday,  to  pay  a  carpenter, 
a  painter  or  a  plumber  for  two  days’  work.  There 
P.  however,  a  climax  to  all  material  things,  good  or 
bad,  and  avc  believe  the  worst  is  over  in  the  dairy 
business.  The  reaction  must  come.  We  believe  it 
is  on  the  Avay,  and  we  think  the  improvement,  will 
be  permanent  and  ultimately  satisfactory. 

The  new  plans  of  the  organization  are  now  well 
under  way.  It  has  taken  longer  than  was  first  ex¬ 
pected.  Tt  was  at  first  thought  that  the  pooling  plan 
could  be  put  in  operation  by  the  first  of  October,  but 
it  took  longer.  It  is  not  in  full  effect  yet. 
Many  have  old  contracts  to  complete.  Others 
are  debarred  by  local  conditions,  some  are 
yet  refusing  to  come  in  or  hesitating  because 
features  of  the  contract  are  objectionable  to  them. 
These  impediments  to  the  administration  of  the  Avork 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  plan 
b.as  been  regularly  adopted,  and  should  lie  tried  out 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Nothing 
can  he  gained  by  retarding  its  progress.  The  sooner 
it  is  in  full  effect  the  better  it  Avill  be  for  all.  Tf  it 
does  not  work  out  in  all  features  it  can  he  changed. 

The  experience  of  a  generation  teaches  that  an 
organization  of  dairymen  is  essential  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  individual  dairyman  as  well  as  to 
the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole.  To  be  efficient  an 
organization  must  act  as  a  unit.  It  is  impossible 
that  70,000  individuals  should  agree  on  all  the  ways 
and  means  of  an  organization.  Some  Avill  agree  on 
one  item  and  disagree  on  another.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  ascertain  the  av i  1 1  of  the  majority  and 
make  that  the  law  of  the  organization.  The  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  organization  should  be  such  as  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  expression  of  the  Avill  of  all  the  members 
so  as  to  find  Avhat  the  majority  wants  to  do.  If  the 
machinery  does  not  suit  us,  or  if  the  majority  vote 
is  against  our  judgment,  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to 
pull  back  or  withdraAV,  but  to  accept  the  decision  as 
expressed,  and  Avhen  the  time  is  right  do  our  host 
to  perfect  the  organization,  and  in  case  the  adopted 
policy  does  not  work  out  right  use  our  best  influence 
to  bring  about  changes. 

When  the  pooling  plan  was  proposed  it.  was  proper 
tlntt  every  member  discuss  it  and  propose  changes 
in  it  to  suit  their  best  judgment  of  what  it.  should 
contain.  Some  felt  that  changes  ought  to  he  made 
on  principle  to  strengthen  the  plan.  Others  felt  that 
as  a  matter  of  expediency  the  changes  should  he 
made  to  satisfy  the  objecting  members,  avoid  the 
possibility  of  a  division,  secure  immediate  consent  to 
it  and  save  time  and  expense. 

At  the  animal  meeting,  however,  the  plan  was 
approved  without  visible  opposition.  That  act  made 
ic  the  law  of  the  organization.  From  that  time  on 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  the  plan  in  oper¬ 
ation.  The  members  avIio  held  back  because  of  the 
contract  only  delayed  the  time  of  operation  and 
increased  the  cost  of  putting  it  in  motion.  One  thing 
that  caused  many  to  hesitate  about  the  contract  was 
the  memory  of  the  record  of  the  Country  Milk  Com¬ 
pany.  If  losses  could  accumulate  Avitliout  the  mem¬ 
bers  knowing  it,  they  felt  they  could  not  make  them¬ 
selves  responsible  for  them.  At  the  annual  meeting, 
however,  assurances  were  given  by  responsible  offi¬ 
cials  that  full  business  and  financial  statements 
Avould  be  furnished  monthly.  This  promise  is 
being  kept,  and  this  alone  removes  much  of  the 
objection  made  to  the  contract.  If  members  of  a 
co-operative  organization  keep  themselves  informe  1 
and  in  control,  as  they  should,  they  can  protect 
themselves  and  make  or  change  plans  to  suit  them¬ 
selves. 

There  are  things  in  the  plan  and  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  that  some  of  the  staunchest  members  Avould  of 
choice  have  different.  They  have  suggested  improve¬ 
ments  in  one  way  or  another  before,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  embodied  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 
pooling  plan.  It  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
eAery  member  to  Avork  for  the  perfection  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  according  to  his  best  information  and 
judgment,  so  long  as  the  subject  is  open  to  discus¬ 
sion.  But  when  a  decision  has  been  made,  through 


the  rules  of  the  organization  minority  members  must 
subordinate  their  own  preferences  and  Avork  for  the 
best  results  that  can  be  reached  under  the  policies 
adopted.  It  is  always  safe  to  follow  the  independent 
judgment  of  the  majority.  If  it  makes  a  mistake  it 
will,  if  rightly  informed  and  given  a  chance,  correct 
itself.  It  is  always  the  privilege  of  the  individual 
member  to  work  to  this  end.  In  co-operation  we 
cannot  withdraw  when  things  are  not  to  our  liking. 
The  best  policy  is  to  stick  to  the  job  and,  if  faults 
there  he,  help  correct  them.  This  should  he  the 
policy  of  dairymen  generally.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  maintain  unity  and  efficiency  in  our  organiza¬ 
tions. 


Potato  Selling  Plans  Outlined 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  newly  organized  Empire 
State  Potato  Growers’  Co-operative  Association,  which 
eventually  plans  to  market  the  bulk  of  the  potato  and 
cabbage  crop  of  the  State,  announced  recently  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  following  officers: 

President,  K.  C.  T.ivermore,  TToueoye  Falls,  Monroe 
County ;  vice-president,  C.  E.  Dimon,  Southampton, 
Suffolk  County;  secretary -treasurer,  E.  P.  Smith,  Sher¬ 
burne,  Chenango  County,  and  an  executive  committee 
comprising  Mr.  Livermore,  Mr.  Smith  and  Fred  Ilop- 
Iuns,  Wallace,  Steuben  County.  These  men  will  have 
the  confidence  of  members,  because  they  are  not  only 
large  producers  of  potatoes,  but  also  have  had  the  nec¬ 
essary  business  experience  which  qualifies  them  for  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  important  enterprise.  Each  man 
has  been  active  in  Farm  Bureau  organization  and  in 
one  or  more  of  the  co-operative  marketing  associations 
in  New  York  State.  The  directors  have  just  issued  a 
prospectus  outlining  the  general  policies  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  and  are  busily  engaged  in  working  out  the  details 
of  these  plans.  President  T.ivermore  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  future  of  the  organization. 

"The  Empire  State  Potato  Growers’  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation  was  organized,”  he  declared  recently,  “because 
of  tin'  demand  of  potato  and  cabbage  growers  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State  for  a  central  association  Avhosc 
plans  and  policies  Avill  he  formulated  and  carried  out 
according  to  the  wishes  of  producers.  Both  the  local 
associations  and  the  State  association  belong  to  their 
members.  Both  are  strictly  non-profit,  co-operative  or¬ 
ganizations.  All  services  must  be  rendered  at  cost.  All 
policies  will  he  determined  by  members  through  their 
directors  and  delegates.  Whether  it  can  function  as  a 
central  selling  agency  this  year,  and  Avhether  or  not  our 
program  can  be  successfully  carried  out  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  local  associations  and  their  individual 
members.  The  following  actions  must  he  taken 
promptly  : 

“1.  Individual  grotvers  must  contract  their  potato 
and  cabbage  crops  to  their  local  associations. 

“2.  Local  associations  in  sufficient  numbers  must  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  State  association  and  contract  to 
sell  their  potatoes  and  cabbage  through  it  to  justify  cen¬ 
tral  selling.” 

The  association  plans  to  render  the  following  services 
to  all  member  associations:  Advise  and  assist  in  local 
organization  and  management,  including  employing  help, 
grading,  warehousing,  accounting  and  auditing.  Fur¬ 
nish  regularly  market  quotations  and  advice  on  market 
conditions.  Furnish  information  concerning  crop  con¬ 
ditions  and  yields.  Provide  a  central  marketing  agency 
controlled  by  farmers  and  insuring  a  fair  competitive 
market  for  potatoes  and  cabbage  to  all  members.  Pro¬ 
vide  a  central  collection  and  remittance  service.  Han¬ 
dle  all  claims  and  rejections.  Provide  insurance  against 
certain  losses.  Supervise  and  standardize  grading. 
Establish  brands.  Advertise. 

The  association  will  be  financed  as  follows:  Each 
local  association  Avill  be  required  to  pay  a  membership 
fee  of  $50  to  the  association  and  to  give  a  loan  note 
amounting  to  $500.  Operating  expenses,  sales  expenses 
and  insurance  costs  will  he  met  by  a  fixed  deduction  on 
each  carload  of  produce  handled.  The  rate  of  deduction 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  business  handled. 

R.  r„  VOOKH  EES. 


Hubam  Clover  in  Alabama 

The  first  Hubam  clover  day  is  a  matter  of  history. 
On  July  21  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
staged  a  big  Hubam  clover  demonstration  and  barbecue 
at  XeAvbern,  Ala.,  where  this  clover  was  found  to  he 
growing  last  year,  and  where  the  plant  is  supposed  to 
have  originated.  Whether  it.  was  the  widespread  inter¬ 
est  in  the  new  Hubam  clover  or  the  genuine  Southern 
barbecue  that  made  the  first  Hubam  clover  demonstra¬ 
tion  field  day  a  success  cannot  he  definitely  known,  but 
probably  both  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

In  addition  to  a  limited  acreage  of  volunteer  clover 
to  he  found  on  a  few  of  the  plantations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newborn,  members  of  the  Hubam  Clover  Associa¬ 
tion  have  1,200  acres  Avhich  are  being  grown  in  rows 
under  cultivation  this  year  for  seed  production.  The 
seed  so  produced  is  to  be  pooled  and  sold  through  an 
association  headed  by  .T.  G.  Phipps,  who  is  said  to  be 
the  first  man  in  Alabama  to  be  able  to  organize  and  hold 
together  a  group  of  farmers  until  their  laud  returns 
them  from  $000  to  $1,000  per  acre. 

While  Alabama  usually  has  very  good  rains  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season,  an  unusual  drought  has  pre¬ 
vailed  this  year.  But  in  spite  of  this  fact  in  many  fields 
the  clover  stood  from  0  to  7  ft.  in  height  at  the  time  of 
the  demonstration.  Some  of  the  earliest  planted  had 


already  been  cut  and  thrashed,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
acreage  was  just  ready  for  cutting,  and  in  fact  was  in 
the  best  condition  for  observation  and  study.  The 
fields  which  have  been  cut  and  thrashed  have  made 
yields  of  from  live  to  seven  bushels  per  acre,  Avhile  many 
of  the  best  fields  are  expected  to  yield  at  least  10  bushels 
of  clean  hulled  seed  per  acre. 

Since  the  seed  of  this  clover,  Avhen  ripe,  shatters  very 
easily,  the  grain  binders  and  corn  binders  used  to  har¬ 
vest  the  crop  have  been  equipped  with  pans  and  canvas 
aprons  to  catch  the  shattered  seed.  By  means  of  these 
devices  it  is  believed  that  least.  00  per  cent  will  be  saved. 

While  np  to  10  years  ago  more  Sweet  clover  seed  was 
sold  from  this  section  of  Alabama  than  from  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
all  of  this  seed  was  picked  by  hand  by  the  negroes. 
Until  last  year,  when  the  Hubam  clover  was  found  to  he 
growing  iu  this  section,  negroes  gathered  Sweet  clover 
seed  wherever  they  found  it  growing,  regardless  of 
ownership  and.  in  turn,  sold  it  wherever  they  found  a 
buyer.  With  the  discovery  of  Hubam  clover,  however, 
ihe  most  up-to-date  harvesting  and  cleaning  machinery 
has  been  secured.  While  1  lb.  of  seed  per  acre  was  used 
in  making  most  of  the  seedings  this  year,  the  growers 
are  convinced  that  from  3  to  4  lbs.  per  acre,  planted  in 
rows  from  30  to  36  in.  apart,  will  prove  most  profitable. 

A  program  of  unusual  interest  held  the  attention  of 
the  people  throughout.  Among  others  speakers  were  E. 
It.  Root  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina.  O.,  well- 
known  editor  of  Gleanings  in  lice  Culture:  E.  (\  Bish¬ 
op  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  and  Montgomery’  Ala  .  butter 
known  as  “Sweet  Clover  Bishop”;  Frank  Willis  Bar¬ 
nett.  one  of  Alabama’s  best  known  and  ablest  speakers, 
and  Prof.  II.  D.  Hughes,  Chief  of  Farm  Crops  with  the 
Iowa  State  Experiment  Station,  who  has  been  granted 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  which  he  is  spending  at  New¬ 
born  in  the  further  study  of  the  Hubam  clover. 

The  Alabama' Hubam  Clover  Association  co-operated 
with  the  Farm  Bureau  in  providing  the  big  barbecue 
to  feed  the  people  who  came  to  Nowbern  in  the  study 
of  the  new  clover  and  by  providing  automobiles  to  take 
the  visitors  on  an  inspection  of  the  fields.  While  the 
interest  in  Hubam  clover  was  great,  many  of  the  visit¬ 
ors,  particularly  those  from  the  North,  who  were  un¬ 
familiar  with  this  mode  of  entertainment,  were  intensely 
interested  in  the  barbecue  itself.  Fifty-seven  carcasses 
were  cooked  in  the  long  trench  which  had  been  dug  in 
a  grove  of  pines.  Cooking  started  at  about  6  o’clock  the 
evening  before,  about  IS  hours  being  required  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results.  In  addition  to  the  barbe¬ 
cued  carcasses,  300  gallons  of  gumbo — the  great  South¬ 
ern  dish — were  served.  In  making  this  gumbo  the 
heads  and  feet  of  the  hogs  are  first  cooked  in  large  iron 
kettles  until  the  flesh  fell  away  from  the  hone.  After 
removing  the  bones  and  gristle  the  shredded  meat  from 
50  chickens  was  added,  together  with  SO  lbs.  of  butter, 
seven  bushels  of  tomatoes,  the  grain  from  750  roasting 
ears,  and  six  bushels  of  okra,  plus  seasoning.  Sixteen 
cords  of  wood  wore  required  to  cook  the  carcasses  and 
"limbo. 

About  the  only  thing  served  which  was  familiar  to 
the  average  Northerner  was  the  700  loaves  of  light 
bread,  for  on  these  occasions  the  customary  corn  muf¬ 
fins.  corn  sticks,  biscuits,  rolls,  or  other  hot  bread  to 
be  found  on  the  Southern  table  three  times  daily,  makes 
way  for  the  “wheat  bread  of  the  North.”  u.  c.  ft; 


Changes  in  Retail  Prices  of  Food 

Tlie  1  in  ted  States  Department  of  Labor,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1ms  completed  the  compila¬ 
tions  showing  changes  in  the  retail  cost  of  food  in  July 
in  10  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  month  from  June  15  to  July  15,  1021, 
there  was  an  increase  in  all  hut  one  of  these  cities.  In 
Detroit  there  was  an  increase  of  7  per  cent;  in  Peoria 
and  Providence,  5  per  cent;  in  Manchester  and  New 
Haven,  1  iter  cent:  in  Mobile  and  Savannah.  3  per  cent, 
and  in  Atlanta  and  Richmond,  1  per  cent.  In  Little 
Rock  there  was  a  decrease  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

For  t he  period  July  15,  1020,  to  July  15.  1021.  there 
was  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  in  Providence  and  Rich¬ 
mond.  31  per  cent  in  Little  Rock.  32  per  cent  in  Sa¬ 
vannah.  33  per  cent  in  Atlanta  and  New  Haven.  34  per 
cent  in  Manchester  and  Peoria,  and  35  per  cent  in  De¬ 
troit  and  Mobile. 

As  compared  with  July  15.  1013.  the  retail  cost  of 
f  >od  on  July  15.  1921,  showed  an  increase  of  42  per 
ci  nt  in  Little  Rock,  !•>  per  cent  in  Atlanta.  46  per  cent 
in  New  Haven,  51  per  cent  in  Manchester.  55  per  cent, 
in  Detroit.  •>(>  per  cent  in  Richmond,  and  57  per  cent  in 
Providence. 


Wheat  and  Flour  Prices  in  New  York 

In  our  town  ni«w  wheat  is  $1.05.  old  Avheat  $1.10. 
■T  ast  report  1  know  flour  was  $11.60  per  barrel.  They 
charge  12e  a  loaf  for  bread.  E.  s.  B. 

Gasport,  X.  Y. 

I  find  the  price  of  wheat  $1  ;  the  retail  price  of  flour, 
pastry.  $1.10;  bread  flour,  $1.35  to  $1.40  for  25-lb.  sack. 

f  hapin,  N.  Y.  j 

I .ocii  1  dealers  are  paying  $1  per  bit.  for  wheat  and 
are  getting  lots  of  it  at  that.  Local  mills  are  offering 
Winter  wheat  flour  at  $8  per  bid.,  but  bread  flour  much 
higher  on  account  of  the  cost  of  Spring  wheat,  freight, 
etc.  Most  stores  sell  bread  at  12c  per  loaf;  that’s  bad 
for  the  consumer.  The  greatest  trouble  with  farmers  is 
most  of  them  need  money  to  pay  their  help,  etc.,  and 
some  rush  their  wheat  on  the  market  for  fear  of  its 
going  lower.  When  a  commodity  is  on  the  drop  all  want 
to  sell;  if  on  the  run  all  will  hold.  a.  c.  c.. 

Avon,  N.  Y. 


They  are  offering  $1.10  at  present,  with  the  best  bread 
dour  at  81.40  for  25  lbs.  Their  own  flour,  bread.  $1.25  • 
pastry.  $1.10.  e-  m  s 

Bergen,  N.  Y.  '  ’ 


-  — . *_  . . .  ***i-^'  A**'*  ‘  UU.,  itU 

we  pay  $1.2:>  for  a  24-lb.  sack  of  flour.  If  you  buy 
barrel  it  costs  $1  less.  Lots  of  last  year’s  wheat  is  sti 
in  the  ’farmers’  hands,  and  they  refused  $2  50  for  it  la 
Fall.  j.  o.  N 

Attica,  N.  Y. 


Sixty  pounds  wheat  required  for  32  lbs.  flour,  wheat 
selling  at  $1  per  60  lbs.  Flour,  $10.50  a  barrel  at  the 

mill.  Put  it  thus:  Six  bushels  equal  one  barrel  flour, 

leaving  a  profit  of  $4..>0  on  a  barrel  of  Hour,  less  the 
paper  sacks,  which  would  be  20  cents  per  barrel  Re¬ 
tailed  at  groceries.  $1.15  to  $1.40  per  25-lh  sack,  de¬ 

pending  on  the  kind.  Profiteering  has  not  ceased. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  p.  u. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Immortality 

The  sun  sinks  low  at  night,  and  disap¬ 
pears. 

Come  sleep — and  dreams — with  cruel, 
fearsome  night. 

But  morning  breaks,  renewing  life — and 
fears 

Are  proven  groundless  by  day’s  radiant 

light. 

Our  lives  burn  low.  Death  closes  soon 
our  eyes. 

We  sleep — but  need  we  fear  to  sleep 

away? 

Ah,  no !  for  surely  comes  the  soul's  sun¬ 
rise 

With  the  fair  dawning  of  life's  other 
day. 

- MARY  CAROLYN  DAVIES. 

>K 

A  COMBINATION  of  red  raspberries  and 
green  grapes,  half  and  half,  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  jelly.  Cook  the  fruit  all  together, 
strain  and  finish  like  any  other  jelly. 

Crepe  paper  hats  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  again  this  Summer,  but  they 
are  not  the  fluffy  lampshade  effects  of 
years  ago.  The  paper  is  braided  so  that 
it  looks  like  a  real  milliner’s  braid,  and 
then  made  up  on  a  frame.  A  special  sort 
of  varnish  is  applied  which  makes  the  hat 
rainproof.  There  is  quite  a  vogue  for 
these  hats  for  country  and  sports  wear. 

5k 

It  is  surprising  how  often  correspond¬ 
ents  abbreviate  their  address  when  writ¬ 
ing  business  letters,  and  without  doubt 
errors  and  delay  arise  from  this  cause.  It 
is  safe  to  write  N.  Y.  or  Phila.  or  S.  F., 
because  everyone  knows  those  cities,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  writing  “Sehen.” 
for  Schenectady,  or  “Mdltn.”  for  Middle- 
town.  Unless  the  postmarked  envelope 
is  at  hand  such  an  abbreviation,  being 
unfamiliar,  must  be  puzzled  out,  and  if 
the  writing  is  indistinct  it  may  be  im¬ 
possible  to  be  quite  sure.  Such  abbre¬ 
viations  are  an  annoyance  to  busy  peo¬ 
ple.  and  in  most  cases  are  quite  unneces¬ 
sary. 

>|« 

Some  attractive  bedspreads  seen  in  the 
art  needlework  departments  are  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  stamped  in  the  center 
with  a  large  basket  of  flowers,  and  with 
a  smaller  design  in  each  corner.  These 
designs  are  in  colors,  to  be  bordered  and 
embellished  with  embroidery  in  heavy  col¬ 
ored  cotton.  The  same  idea  would  be  ex¬ 
cellent  for  an  appliqug  design  such  as  is 
used  in  patched  quilts.  These  spreads 
are  single  thickness,  without  quilting, 
hence  are  light  to  wash.  A  bedspread  of 
unbleached  muslin  sheeting  having  a 
patchwork  design,  such  as  the  basket  of 
flowers,  in  the  center  and  the  four  cor¬ 
ners,  would  be  very  attractive. 

5k 

Reapers  seem  very  much  interested  in 
the  crocheted  rag  rugs  described  by  a 
Texas  correspondent.  Some  time  ago  one 
of  our  New  England  correspondents  told 
how  she  knitted  rag  rugs.  The  rags  are 
torn  in  strips,  just  as  they  are  for  braid¬ 
ing  or  crocheting,  cast  on  large  wooden 
needles,  and  knitted  plain.  The  results 
are  said  to  be  excellent.  This  forms  a 
square  or  rectangular  rug,  while  those 
crocheted  are  round  or  oval.  We  special¬ 
ly  admire  the  braided  rag  rugs,  but  think 
it  probable  that  those  knitted  or  cro¬ 
cheted  could  be  made  more  rapidly. 

Conserves  in  Variety 

Grape  Conserve. — 5  lbs.  grapes,  remove 
skins  and  seeds;  five  oranges,  one  lemon, 

~)  lbs.  sugar,  1  lb.  walnut  meats.  Chop 
oranges  and  lemons,  remove  seeds.  Cook 
till  thick,  then  add  walnuts,  heat  for  five 
minutes,  put  in  glasses  and  seal  when 
cold. 

Christmas  Conserve. — Three  oranges, 
juice  and  grated  rind;  one  lemon,  juice 
and  grated  rind;  three-fourths  cup  wal¬ 
nut  meats.  1%  lbs.  raisins,  seedless, 
%  lb.  blanched  almonds.  1%  lbs.  sugar, 
%  pint  grape  juice.  Put  all  the  ingre¬ 
dients  together  and  cook  till  thick,  adding 
nut  meats  last.  Pour  in  glasses,  seal 
when  cold. 

Prune  Conserve. — 5  lbs.  prunes,  three 
oranges,  five  mips  of  sugar,  1  lb.  walnut 
meats.  Soak  primes  over  night  in  cold 
water  to  cover,  boil  in  same  water  till 
tender.  Discard  the  pits,  cut  prunes  in 
small  pieces,  remove  seeds  and  part  of 
skin  from  oranges,  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Add  sugar  and  cook  till  thick;  then  add 
nut  meats  five  minutes  before  conserve  is 


done.  Pour  into  sterilized  glasses,  sea) 
when  cold. 

Rhubarb  Conserve. — 5  lbs.  rhubarb, 
eight  cups  sugar,  three  cups  weak  vine¬ 
gar,  two  oranges,  two  cups  seedless  rai¬ 
sins,  two  cups  walnut  meats,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  cloves. 
Cut  rhubarb  in  small  pieces,  pour  boiling 
water  over  it,  let  stand  five  minutes  and 
drain.  Add  sugar,  vinegar,  spices,  grated 
rind  and  juice  of  oranghs,  and  raisins  cut 
in  pieces.  Cook  till  thick,  then  add  nut 
meats  and  pour  in  sterilized  glasses. 
Seal  when  cold. 

Cherry  Conserve. — Three  cups  sour 
cherries,  two  cups  seedless  raisins,  three 
cups  water.  Remove  pits  from  cherries, 
cut  raisins  in  small  pieces.  Add  water, 
boil  30  minutes,  then  measure  and  add 
equal  quantity  of  sugar.  Cook  till  thick, 
then  pour  into  sterilized  glasses.  When 
cold  seal  with  paraffin. 

Pear  Conserve. — 3  lbs.  sugar,  4  lbs. 
pears,  cut  fine,  1  lb.  raisins,  seedless,  two 
chopped  oranges,  seeds  removed,  1  lb. 
chopped  walnut  meats.  Cook  all  but  the 
walnut  meats  till  thick,  then  add  the  nuts 
about  six  minutes  before  removing  from 
the  fire.  Pour  in  glasses,  seal  when  cold. 

Gooseberry  Conserve. — Three  quarts 
gooseberries,  wash  and  stem,  boil  until 


2096A.  Sleeveless  dress  for  misses  and  small 
women.  16  and  IS  years.  The  16-year  size  will 
require  3  yards  of  material  32,  36  or  44  inches 
wide,  with  1%  yards  36  or  44  for  the  blouse. 
Width  at  the  lower  edge  1  y2  yards.  20  cents. 


2097 A .  Sleeveless  dress.  34  to  44  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  require  3 ' -i  yards  of  material 
32  inches  wide,  3’a  yards  30  or  40.  20  cents. 


they  burst.  Add  two  quarts  sugar,  one 
quart  ground  pineapple,  1  lb.  raisins.  Boil 
mixture  till  thick,  then  add  two  cups 
walnut  meats.  Pour  in  glasses ;  seal 
when  cold.  mrs.  ciiari.es  martin. 


Sliced  Cucumber  Pickle 

Last  year  you  printed  a  recipe  for 
sliced  cucumber  pickles  with  onions.  I 
have  lost  the  paper.  Will  you  reprint 
the  recipe?  Mrs.  a.  g.  p. 

One  quart  cucumbers  sliced  thin,  but 
not  pared,  one  onion  sliced,  one  small 
green  pepper  finely  chopped.  Sprinkle 
with  salt,  let  stand  three  hours.  Drain, 
add  one  cup. brown  sugar,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  turmeric,  one-half  teaspoon  cloves, 
one  tablespoon  grated  horseradish  and 
enough  vinegar  to  cover.  Let  this  heat 
well,  but  do  not  boil. 


One-Two-Three-Four  Cake 

One  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  cups  of 
granulated  sugar,  three  cups  of  sifted 
flour,  four  eggs,  two  aud  one-half  cups  of 
butter.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar ;  add 
the  eggs,  well  beaten  ;  then  the  milk.  To 
the  sifted  flour  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of 
tartar.  Sift,  into  the  eggs  and  milk, 
flavor,  beat  five  minutes,  bake  about  30 
minutes.  This  recipe  was  used  by  my 
great-grandmother.  jennie  lind. 


West  cl  ox 

'-that's  Big  Bens  family  name 


Pocket  Ben  requires 
no  coddling 


HERE’S  a  good,  sturdy 
timepiece  that’ll  go 
through  any  old  job  with  you 
and  won’t  need  pampering. 
Pocket  Ben  is  built  for  hard 
work  and  won’t  shy  at  an 
overall  pocket  or  a  work  shirt. 

Men  who  work  out-doors 
and  want  to  get  full  mea¬ 
sure  from  every  daylight 
hour,  like  Pocket  Ben.  He 
has  a  double-back  case  that 
keeps  out  dust  and  dirt  and 
helps  him  deliver  every  min¬ 


ute  of  good  timekeeping  the 
Westclox  people  build  into 
him. 

It’s  a  good  feeling  to  have 
a  watch  like  that  for  the 
heavy  duty  jobs  on  the  farm. 
No  use  exposing  your  high- 
priced  watch  to  every-day 
hardships  and  inviting  big 
repair  bills. 

Look  up  Pocket  Ben  at 
yourdealers.  He  represents  a 
lot  of  good  timekeeping  at  a 
veryreasonable  price-$2.oo. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.  A. 

Makers  of  Vittcltx:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Ben,  America, Sleep-Meter,  Jack  o’Lantern 
Fadtr/:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 


\  m/flaOPAN  1Y  IT  S\JYYS  \OV 


JUST  WRITE  AND  SAY  YOU  WANT  TO  TRY  THE 

Automatic  Drop- Head, 
Steel  Ball  Bearing  Sewing  Machine 

When  it  arrives  use  it  free  for  one  month.  If1  then  you 
are  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send  us  $2.40 — and  pay  $2.40 
each  month  for  11  months— $28.80  in  all.  If  it  does  not  suit 
you,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Genuine  Oak  Woodwork,  beautifully  finished;  Iron  Stand,  enam¬ 
elled  glossy  black;  Head  folds  inside,  leaving  flat  table  top;  Auto¬ 
matic  Bobbin  Winder;  Self  Threading  Cylinder  Shuttle;  Adjustable  Stitch; 
All  up  to  date  improvements.  All  tools  and  accessories  free 
25  Year  NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc.  Over  100,000 
Guarantee  DEPT,  f  OO  1 98  CHAMBERS  ST.,  New  York  In  Use 


The  dealer  offers  with  pride 

WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

They  always  have  been  his  best  sellers 
__  and  strong  helpers  for  his  prosperity. 
Iney  have  satisfied  brush  users  lor  over  a  century 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

The  Gudranjee  of  qualify  JOHN  L.WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO., Boston, U.S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  f#r  Over  112  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  RURAL.  NEW. YORKER 
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The  Tinkle  of  Ice 

With  the  hot  August  days  comes  a 
longing  for  something  very  cool  to  drink. 
The  men  in  the  harvest  fields  and  you 
around  the  house  all  have  it,  so  it  is  the 
wise  woman  who  prepares'  ahead  of  time 
the  means  for  a  refreshing  drink.  Every¬ 
thing  should  be  very  cold,  of  course,  and 
if  ice  is  used  in  the  glasses  have  it  finely 
cracked  or  shaved.  It  is  well  to  liave  on 
hand  these  two  syrups ;  they  save  time 
and  will  keep  some  time  in  a  cool  place : 

Sugar  Syrup. — Take  one  cup  of  sugar, 
%  cup  warm  water ;  pour  the  warm 
water  •  over  the  sugar  and  let  it  stand 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  bring  slowly 
to  the  boil,  then  remove  from  the  fire  at 
once.  Keep  in  a  covered  jar  to  use  when 
wanted. 

Chocolate  Syrup. — I’ut  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  one-half  cup  of  cocoa  in  a  saucepan, 
add  one  stick  of  cinnamon  and  pour  on 
three-quarters  cup  warm  water.  Mix  well, 
heat  slowly  to  the  boiling  point  and  boil 
two  minutes.  Cool,  then  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  strong  coflee  and  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Strain  into  a  glass  jar,  cover 
and  keep  in  a  cool  place  to  use  as  needed. 

Iced  Chocolate. — Put  three  tablespoons 
of  chocolate  syrup  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glass,  add  two  tablespoons  of  fresh  cream, 
two  of  cracked  ice  and  fill  the  glass  with 
whole  milk.  Mix  thoroughly  in  a  shaker, 
or  by  pouring  from  one  glass  to  another 
until  it  is  foamy.  Serve  at  once. 

Coffee  Milk  Shake. — Put  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  sugar  syrup  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glass,  add  two  tablespoons  of  strong 
coffee,  two  tablespoons  of  cream,  two 
of  ice  and  fill,  the  glass  with  whole  milk. 
Mix  thoroughly  until  foamy.  A  few'drops 
of  vanilla  may  be  added  to  this. 

Maple  Milk  Shake.— Put  three  ounces 
of  maple  syrup  in  bottom  of  glass,  add 
one  tablespoon  of  vanilla  ice  cream.  F  ill 
the  glass  with  whole  milk  and  add  a 
sprinkling  of  nutmeg.  Shake  until  well 
mixed.  The  vanilla  ice  cream  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  two  spoonfuls  of  cream  and  the 
cracked  ice. 

Fruited  Mint. — Two  cups  of  sugar,  one 
orange,  six  lemons,  one  cup  red  rasp¬ 
berries  and  a  handful  of  bruised  mint. 
Make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar  and  one-half 
cup  cold  water.  Do  not  stir.  When  it 
will  spin  a  thread,  add  strained  juice  of 
the  orange  and  lemons.  Pour  one  cup  of 
boiling  water  over  the  pulp  and  skins  of 
the  fruit ;  let  come  to  the  boiling  point, 
strain  and  add  to  the  first  mixture.  Cool. 
Add  1  %  quarts  of  ice  water  and  rasp¬ 
berries  and  serve  with  a  sprig  of  mint 
on  top  of  each  glass.  .  , 

Pino  de  Refresco. — Peel  one  pineapple, 
remove  the  eyes  and  cut  in  pieces;  put 
into  a  metal  container  and  crush  with  a 
wooden  pestle ;  add  one  tablespoon  ot 
sugar,  a  liberal  supply  of  cracked  ice.  pour 
into  a  large  glass  and  fill  up  with  ice- 
water.  Serve  with  a  long  spoon.  This 
is  rather  expensive  but  certainly  delicious 

on  a  hot  day.  „ 

Grape  “Horse  Neck.”— A  great  favorite 
with  the  men  folks.  To  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon  add  two  tablespoons  of  grape 
juice,  pour  into  a  glass  with  some  cracked 
ice  and  fill  the  glass  with  ginger  ale. 

Grape  Juice  Lemonade. — Four  lemons, 
one  pint  of  grape  juice,  1U>  pints  water, 
and  one  cup  of  sugar.  Put  a  piece  of 
ice  in  a  pitcher.  Mix  the  juice  of  the 
lemons  and  the  sugar,  _  add  water  and 
grape  juice  find  pour  into  the  pitcher. 
Stir  thoroughly  and  allow  to  stand  a  few 
minutes  beffire  serving.  This  will  make 
six  glasses  full. 

Ginger  Ale  Punch  for  2.»  people. — One 
cup  sugar,  one  cup  hot  tea,  tliree-quartei s 
*  cup  of  orange  juice,  one  pint  of  ginger 
ale,  one  pint  Apollinaris  water,  a  few 
slices  of  orange  and  one-lialf  cup  lemon 
juice.  Pour  tea  over  the  sugar  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  dissolved,  add  the  liuit 
juices;  strain  into  a  bowl  over  a  largo 
piece  of  ice.  Just  before  serving  add  the 
ginger  ale  and  Apollinaris  water. 

Orange  Pineapple  Cup. — Juice  of  three 
oranges,  one  lemon,  one  cup  pineapple 
juice',  one  pint  water,  three-quarters  cup 
sugar,  one  quart  icewater.  P>oil  tin'  sugar 
with  one  pint  of  water.  Cool,  add  re¬ 
maining  ingredients  and  serve  very  cold. 
This  will  make  nine  glasses  full. 

mbs.  f.  wm.  stiixman.  . 


Crocheted  Rugs 

I  am  sorting  out  the  directions  for 
making  the  crocheted  rugs.  I  was  glad 
to  know  that  so  many  of  the  farm  women 
were  interested  in  the  work,  and  hope  I 
can  make  it  clear  to  all  how  I  make 
them.  I  tear  or  cut  the  strips  about  a 
half  inch  wide,  and  it  takes  a  fairly 
good-sized  hook,  one  that  will  hook  the 
strip  up  nicely.  A  steel  or  homemade 
hardwood  hook  is  best,  as  tin*  .others 
break.  Mawe  a  chain  of  five  stitches, 
join,  tin'll  make  a  chain  of  two  stitches. 
Fill  the  little  ring  with  single  crochet,  join 
to  second  stitch  of  chain  of  two.  Make  an¬ 
other  chain  of  two  stitches,  put  two  sin¬ 
gle  crochet  in  each  stitch  of  preceding 
row,  join  to  second  chain.  Make  the 
chain  of  two  stitches  and  join  to  second 
stitch  each  row.  I  do  this  way  so  that 
in  crocheting  rows  of  different  colors  they 
will  join  nice] v.  •  In  the  next  rows  widen 
as  often  as  will  keep  the  work  flat.  As 
the  rug  grows  larger  there  will  be  less 
widening.  Place  the  work  on  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  often,  and  pull  it  if  it  seems  tight. 
Only  by  making  one  or  two  rugs  will  one 
know  exactly  bow  to  keep  it  flat.  1  Ins 
is  so  in  regard  to  a  round  rug.  In  mak¬ 
ing  an  oblong,  make-  a  short  chain,  and 
crochet  up  and  down  eac-b  side,  widening 
at  first  about  three  times  at  each  end,  then 


widen  at  the  ends  only  enough  to  keep 
it  flat. 

I  have  just  finished  making  one  of  the 
hooked  rugs.  I  think  that  the  rugs  are 
beautiful,  and  have  been  much  interested 
in  reading  the  description's  of  them  in 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

We  are  having  hot  weather  in  Texas 
now.  The  grain  all  through  this  part  is 
about  all  thrashed  out.  Oats  averaged 
only  about  10  bushels  to  the  acre.  All 
the  farmers  came  out  at  a  loss.  The  cot¬ 
ton  is  looking  better,  as  the  hot  weather 
is  killing  the  boll  weevil.  Corn  is  made, 
and  it  is  very  good.  The  feedstuff  is 
growing  nicely.  Most  of  the  gardens  are 
dried  up.  The  Elberta  peaches  are  now 
ripening,  and  we  will  have  a  fair  crop. 

MRS.  M.  IX.  M. 


Favorite  Pickles  and  Preserves 

Apple  Relish. — Twelve  apples,  two 
onions,  three-  green  .peppers,  one  cup 
seeded  raisins,  1*4  cups  brown  sugar,  one 
lemon,  half  a  tablespoon  powdered  gin¬ 
ger,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  two  cups  vinegar. 
Core,  peel  and  chop  the  apples,  peppers 
and  onions,  add  the  sugar,  vinegar,  salt, 
ginger,  raisins  and  lemon  sliced  thin  and 
the  seeds  removed.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
cook  for  two  hours.  Then  bottle  and 
seal. 

Mushroom  Catsup. — Wash  and  break 
firm,  fresh  mushrooms  into  pieces.  Put 
a  layer  in  the  bottom  of  an  earthenware 
vessel,  sprinkle  with  fine  salt,  then  add 
more  mushrooms  and  salt  until  all  mush¬ 
rooms  are  used.  Cover  and  put  away  for 
three  or  four  days,  stirring  with  a  wooden 
spoon  four  times  each  day.  Then  mash 
to  a  pulp  and  strain,  squeezing  out  all 
the  juice.  Cook  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  measure.  To  each  two  cups  of  the 
liquor  allow  one  heaping  teaspoon  each 
of  allspice,  cloves  and  whole  peppers, 
then  add  one  small  sliced  onion,  blade  of 
mace,  three  bay  leaves  and  a  few  grains 
of  paprika.  Cook  until  thick,  stirring 
occasionally,  strain,  cool  and  bottle.  Seal 
securely. 

Mixed  Marmalade. — 3  lbs.  of  pears,  3 
lbs.  of  plums,  3  lbs.  .of  apples  and  6  lbs. 
of  sugar.  Core,  pare  and  cut  the  apples 
and  pears  into  quarters.  With  a  sharp 
knife  cut  the  plums  and  remove  the 
stones;  put  the  stones  into  a  saucepan 
with  two  cups  of  water  and  boil  for  40 
minutes,  strain  and  put  the  liquid  in  a 
preserving  kettle  with  the  sugar.  When 
it  boils  put  in  the  fruits  and  boil  for  20 
minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Pour  into 
glass  jars  and  seal. 

Spiced  Cucumbers. — Two  dozen  large 
cucumbers,  sliced  and  boiled  in  vinegar 
(enough  to  cover  them)  one  hour,  set. 
them  aside  in  the  hot  vinegar.  To  each 
gallon  of  cold  vinegar  allow  1  lb.  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  cinnamon,  one 
tablespoon  of  ginger,  one  tablespoon  of 
black  pepper;  one  teaspoon  of  celery  seed, 
one  teaspoon  each  of  maPe,  allspice  and 
cloves,  one  tablespoon  of  grated  horse¬ 
radish  and  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper. 
Put  in  the  cucumbers  and  stew  two  hours. 
Put  in  jars  and  cover  tightly. 

Chopped  Ripe  Tomato  Pickles. — Peel 
and  chop  fine  six  quarts  of  ripe  tomatoes, 
measured  after  they  are  chopped.  Add 
one-half  pint  of  grated  horseradish,  one 
quart  of  celery,  chojfped  fine,  one  cup  of 
chopped  onion,  four  tablespoons  of  chopped 
red  peppers,  one  cup  of  white  mustard 
seed,  iy2  cups  of  brown  sugar,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  two  tablespoons  of  ground  cinnamon, 
one  tablespoon  each  of  cloves  and  mace, 
two  quarts  of  vinegar.  Mix  together  and 
put  in  a  jar  or  in  small  preserve  cans. 
Keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Pickled  String  Beaus. — Parboil  four 
quarts  of  string  beans  cut  in  small  pieces 
in  salted  water  until  tender.  Drain  and 
pack  in  cans.  Turn  over  them  hot  spiced 
vinegar,  and  seal. 

Beet  Pickles. — Cook  the  beets  until  ten¬ 
der,  and  cut  in  pieces  of  an  even  size. 
Boil  vinegar  enough  to  cover  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  blade  of  mace,  a  piece  of 
ginger  root  and  a  piece  of  horseradish, 
and  pour  over  the  beets  boiling  hot ;  when 
cold,  seal. 

Chow  Chow. — Three  quarts  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  two  quarts  of  green  tomatoes,  three 
quarts  of  cauliflower,  two  quarts  of 
onions,  one  dozen  small  green  peppers 
and  half  a  dozen  red  peppers.  Cut  them 
up  and  let  all  stand  in  a  weak  brine  over 
night,  and  in  the  morning  drain  in  a 
colander.  Then  scald  them  in  vinegar 
and  drain  again  and  put  in  a  stone  jar. 
Make  a  paste  with  one  cup  of  flour.  1 
lb.  of  mustard.  l]/j  lbs.  of  sugar  and  a 
gallon  of  vinegar.  Put  in  a  kettle  and 
boil,  stirring  often.  Remove  from  the 
fire  and  add  an  ounce  of  turmeric,  one 
ounce  of  white  mustard  seed  and  one 
ounce  of  black  mustard  seed.  Pour  over 
the  vegetables  at  once  and  cover. 

HELEN  A.  LYMAN. 


Elderberries  with  Rhubarb 

My  favorite  recipe  for  elderberry  jam 
is  equal  parts  elderberries  and  rhubarb. 
Cut  fresh  rhubarb,  add  sugar  (at  least 
one-lialf  sugar),  shake,  cook  slowly,  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  water.  Shell  berries, 
sweeten  well,  cook  in  separate  vessel,  then 
combine,  cook  for  15  or  20  minutes.  Seal. 
I  think  this  better  than  apples,  as  they 
seem  to  ferment,  at  least  taste  so  to 
me.  Green  grapes  also  make  a  good 
combination.  MRS.  s.  w.  H. 


Our  grand  business  undoubtedly  is,  not 
to  see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  distance,  but 
to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand. — Carlyle 


NEW  YORK’S 
Leading  Sleeveless 

Guimpe  Dress 


$1 


49 


Just.  think  of  it!  New 
York’s  style  leader  made  <£,'J 
of  a  very  serviceable  jp* 
Ramie  Lineno,  in  your 
choice  of  the  popular 
shades  of  Pink  or  Blue, 
for  only  $1.49!  And  we 
pay  all  postage  charges 
if  you  send  money  with 
order.  Very  effectively 
trimmed  with  white  pip¬ 
ing  at  neck,  arms  and 
pockets.  Has  patent 
leather  finish  belt.  Sizes 
to  fit  anybody  from  16 
years  to  46  bust.  Order 
by  Stylo  No.  203,  give 
size,  and  mention  whether 
.you  want  pink  or  blue. 
Send  $1.49  with  order 
and  we  will  pay  postage, 
or.  pay  postman  $1.49, 
plus  postage,  on  arrival. 
Your  money  refunded  if 
not  pleased  perfectly. 

MAIL  BAG  STORES 
>  32  Union  Square 

New  York  City 


WASHING  MACHINE 


It’s  child's  play  to  wash  a  tub  full  of  clothes  in  5  to  10 
minutes — clean  and  without  wear,  wiih  the  Vac  Cup  At¬ 
tachment.  Noelectric  orwater power  necessary*  Vacuum 
and  suetionpi  inciple — formerly  the  Dodpreand ZuillSSyra- 
cuse  “Easy”.  Sent  on  30  days’  free  trial.  Easy  monthly 
payments  if  desired.  Send  postal  card  for  how  to  save  work. 
Iturlingnnn'  Mffc.  Co.  811  Snnsot  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Virginia  Farms  g?, 


and  near  James 
ver.  All  sizes 
and  at  moderate  prices.  Stock  and  tools  included  on 
many  of  them.  Describe  your  wants  and  get  prices. 

K.  BOOKEIi  -  Sunny  Side,  Virginia 


Care  of  Goldfish 

Many  people  like  to  fish  with  a  silver 
hook  and  carry  home  several  goldfish 
when  they  see  quantities  of  them  dis¬ 
played  in  a  store  window,  and  the  glib 
salesgirl  tells  them  how  easy  they  are  to 
care  for.  And  they  are  the  most  docile 
of  pets,  never  clamoring  for  food  or  mak¬ 
ing  any  dirt  or  disturbance  whatever,  but 
there  are  a  fow  rules  to  be  observed 
after  all  if  you  want  to  keep  them  alive. 
Of  course,  most  of  us  do  not  buy  the  real 
Japanese  goldfish,  but  are  content  with 
the  species  of  carp  passing  by  that  name. 
A  man  who  was  superintendent  of  a 
large  estate  told  me  he  raised  hundreds 
by  putting  them  in  an  artificial  pond 
having  a  dirt  bottom  in  the  Summer. 

First,  buy  as  large  a  globe  as  you  can 
afford.  The  fish  will  thrive  better  and 
the  water  will  not  need  changing  so  often. 
Most  people  make  a  mistake  in  changing 
the  water  too  often,  anyway.  Supposing 
you  have  a  globe  holding  four  or  five 
quarts,  with  three  fish.  This  will  only 
need  changing  once  a  week,  and  in  cold 
Weather  not  so  often.  If  your  fish  keep 
coming  to  the  top  often  they  need  fresh 
water.  Some  pretty  shells  and  stones  in 
the  bottom  of  the  globe  add  to  the  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  fish  enjoy  hiding  in  them. 
Green  water  plants  also  help  feed  the 
fish  as  well  as  ornament.  As  to  food, 
feed  only  once  a  day  of  the  prepared  food 
just  what  the  fish  will  eat  up  at  the  time. 

When  ready  to  change  the  water  fill  a 
basin  with  water,  quietly  lift  out  all 
stones  and  plants,  then  slip  your  hand 
under  a  fish,  close  the  hand  gently  and 
quickly  transfer  It  to  the  basin  of  water. 
A  little  practice  and  you  will  do  it 
easily.  Then  wash  the  globe  with  soap¬ 
suds.  ruse  well,  polish  and  fill  with  clean 
well  water,  not  too  cold;  put  back  all 
stones  and  plants  and  gently  lift  the  fish 
back  in  the  globe  and  feed.  Do  not  leave 
the  fish  long  in  a  shallow  dish,  or  they 
will  jump  out.  Do  not  place  the  globe 
in  the  direct  sunlight,  or  it  may  focus 
the  rays  of  sunlight  and  set.  fire  to  paper 
or  curtain  near  it. 

If  the  food  is  held  quietly  in  the  fingers 
just  under  the  water  the  fish  will  soon 
eat  it  out  of  your  fingers  and  become  very 
tame. 

In  case  one  morning  you  find  one 
swimming  topsy-turvy,  just  put  him  in  a 
salt  bath  for  awhile.  This  is  not  always 
a  cure,  but  often  helps. 

When  your  fish  sleep,  or  if  they  ever 
wink,  I  will, leave  you  to  find  out  for 
yourselves.  A.  b.  t. 


Chocolate  Cream  Cake 

A  delicious,  recipe  for  chocolate  cream 
cake  follows.  Try  it  yourself :  One  cup 
sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  one-half  cup 
milk,  two  eggs,  1*4  cups  flour  and  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder.  Put  all  to¬ 
gether  in  .mixing  bowl,  and  beat  until 
smooth  and  free  from  lumps;  bake  in 
two  layers.  For  filling,  cream  two  cups 
granulated  -  sugar  and  three-fourths  cup 
milk  and  piece  of  butter  size  of  an  egg.; 
place  on  stove  until  it  boils,  and  continue 
boiling  for  15  minutes;  remove  and  beat 
until  stiff  and  spread  on  cakes.  Melt  two 
squares  chocolate  and  spread  on  cream 
before  putting  layers  together.  I  have 
not  seen  this  recipe  printed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  have  written  it  for  new  house¬ 
keepers.  friends,  repeatedly.  A  wide- 
mouthed  pint  fruit  jar  if  kept  for  the 
melting  of  chocolate  will  save  much  waste 
for  those  who  use  melted  chocolate  fre¬ 
quently,  as  it  can  be  covered  and  need 
not  be  washed  every  time.  JESSIE. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


You  Can’t  Get 
Away  From  It ! 

TT’S  the  flavor!  The  wonderful  flavor  and  quality  of  Van  Dyk  Teas  and 
Coffees  that  have  made  our  100  stores  successful.  Our  Mail  Order  Department 
makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  get  this  quality.  Just  mail  your  check  or 
money  order  and  wp  send  the  goods.  If  you  don’t  like  the  quality  we  promptly 
return  your  money.  You  want  satisfaction  and  we  only  want  satisfied  customers. 

WE  PAY  THE  PARCEL  POST  (within  300  miles) 

(Add  4c.  per  lb.  postage  for  distances  further  than  300  miles  from  New  York) . 


COFFEES 

Freshly*  Roasted— All  Pure 

(State  if  you  want  Bean  or  Ground) 

4  lbs.  SAN  BO  for  $1.00 

.San  Bo  is  a  special  blend  of  excellent 
coffees  (no  Rios)  producing  full  strength 
and  wonderful  flavor. 

3  lbs.  G.  C.  MARA  for  $1.00 

A  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee. 

2%  lbs.  DUCHESS  for  $1.00 

Tlie  finest  Coffee  in  America. 


4  lbs.  COCOA  for  $1.00 

Absolutely  Pure. 


JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  Thirty  Cities.  Reference: — Your  Own  Bank. 


TEAS 

High  Quality — Delicious  Flavor 

3  lbs.  VICTORY  TEA  for  $1.00 

2  lbs.  QUALI-TEA  “  S1.00 

Your  choice  : — Mixed,  Oolong, 
Ceylon,  Orange  Pekoe,  English 
Breakfast,  Uncolored  Japan,  Young 
Ilyson,  etc. 


|  6  lbs.  PEANUT  BUTTER  $1.50 

I  Absolutely  Pure. 
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and 

Safety 


MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5'/2%  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 


sssssss 


This  LoO  Saw 


A  dependable 
fast  cutting  Log 
Saw  at  the  right  I 
price.  Powerful' 

4-cycle  engine  1, 
with  two  fly- 
wheels  gives' 
steady  power,  sawing  i1! 
logs  or  trees,  or  for 
belt  work.  Lever  j 
Cute  Any  N — ^  Control.  Force 
Size  Log  Peed., 

Same  Rig  Saws 
Down  Trees.  By  order¬ 
ing  Tree  Saw  parts, at  small 
cost  extra,  Log  Saw  makes 
complete  Tree  Saw.  Write 
for  Saw  Catalog,  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE 


On*  Man 
Cut  50 
Tr«*s  lr 
_  5  Hours 

_ _ WORKS 

18B7  Oakland  Aye.,  -  Kkiihiis  City,  Mo. 
1887  Empire  Bldg.,  -  Plttuburgh,  I*a. 


Best  WSre  Fence  On  the  Market 

Lowest  Price— Direct  to  User 

Not  hundreds  of  styles 
Nor  millions  of  miles, 
But  satisfied  smiles 
From  every 
customer. 


Bond  Steel  Past  Co. 
23 Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


Grade  roads,  build  dykes,  levees  wMi 

wsasr 

Works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped 
ditch  or  cleans  ditches  up  to  four  feet 
deep.  Horses  or  tractor.  Get  my 
great  labor  and  cost  saving  story. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  A  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  334  Owensboro,  Ky. 


CORN 


HARVF^TFP  ctlts  an(l  idle.-*  on  har 
nnniLiiiLn  venter  or  wimows  .Man 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  Corn 
Binder. Sold  in  every  state  Only  $28  with 
fodder  tielntr  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Harvester.  Process  Harvester  Co.f  Salina,  Kansas 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRA-NGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  FREE 
Tells  nil  about  Paint,  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  KIIEE  To  V<HT  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOC  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Home  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Keep 

I  your 

hogs 

free 

from 

lice 


Keep  their  sleepln  g  quarters, 
the  feeding  grounds,  pure  and 
healthful.  Use  the  sprinkling 
can.  Add  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfect¬ 
ant  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Sprinkle  the  animal  body  to  kill 
the  lice,  the  sleeping  quarters 
and  feeding  grounds  to  destroy 
the  disease  germs.  Or  provide 
a  wallow,  to  which  add  about 
one  gallon  D  and  D  to  every  70 

gallons  of  water.  Disinfect  the 
arns,  the  poultry  house. 

.  Also  use  it  about  the  home,  in  the 
sick  room,  sink  and  cesspools,  to  es¬ 
tablish  better  health  conditions. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Dip 

and 

Disinfectant 


fistula 

■  and  — - 


Any  person,  however  inexperienced, 
can  readily  treat  either  disease  with 

Fleming’s  Fistoform 

For  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

l’rlee  92.00  (war  tax  puld) 

—even  bad  old  eases  that  skilled  doc-  1 
tors  have  abandoned.  Easy  and  simple; 
no  cutting;  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth 
day— and  your  money  refunded  if  it 
ever  falls.  Most  cases  yield  within  thirty 
days,  leaving  the  horse  sound  and  smooth. 
Ail  particulars  given  in 

Fleming's  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 
Best  veterinary  book  fur  farmers.  Contains  192 
imifes  and  09  illustrations.  Durably  bound  in 
leatherette.  Write  us  fur  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  16  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 

*  * 25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yard *” 


SILO  FOR  $135.00 

I  am  selling  out  at  cost  my  stock  of  180 
genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir  silos.  Prices 
lower  than  in  1917.  Silos  are  of  well- 
known  make  and  absolutely  first-class  in 
every  way.  W rite  me  size  you  desire  and 
I  will  give  you  rock-bottom  price.  I 
must  sell  this  stock. 

M.  L.SMITH 

1 13  Flood  Building 

Meadville,  Pennsylvania 


MINERALS? 


HEAVE 


50 

years 


V/., 


1f>  *  HEAVES 


Book! 

Free  _ _ _ _  _ 

$11.25  Box  guaranteed  to  (rlva  fiatf.sfaction  or  money  back. 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  canes.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  4GI  Fourth  Ava.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


New  York  State  FARMS 

tanking  farms  for  sale.  We  hnve  a  size,  location  slid 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANOEVILEE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Ini:..  Ur  pi.  I.  Olein.  N.  T. 

Alfalfa  Farms  For  Sale  50  8*ti*ou  St.  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


Dried 

Beet 
Pulp 

7/ie  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.  DETR0IT,MICH. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Young  Cow 

I  have  a  heifer  with  a  month-old  calf, 
my  first  attempt  sit  live  stock.  The 
farmers  tell  me  with  my  rich  pasture  the 
COW  needs  no  other  feed,  apd  she  lias  had 
none.  On  page  840  I  notice  si  ration  for 
milking  cows.  I  have  only  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  corn  on  the  cob.  What  should 
1  I  buy  t«»  feed  her?  How  often  and  how 
much  should  I  feed?  What  is  an  average 
milk  yield  for  a  grade  Jersey  with  her 
first  calf?  j.  H.  L. 

New  York. 

We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
these  columns  the  importance  of  feeding 
dairy  cows  a  grain  ration  to  supplement 
even  abundant  pastures.  You  have  been 
ill-advised  by  the  neighbor  who  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  your  Jersey  heifer,  just 
fresh,  does  not  need  any  grain  while 
foraging  in  the  pasture  lot.  Practical 
and  successful  dairymen  have  demon¬ 
strated  beyond  all  possible  doubt  the  im¬ 
portance  and  necessity  of  feeding  cows 
some  grain  during  every  day  of  the  year. 
Particularly  do  dairy  cows  need  grain 
during  their  dry  or  rest  period,  especially 
if  they  were  thin  in  flesh  when  the  lacta¬ 
tion  period  ceased.  While  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  live  on  and  look  prosperous 
without  the  use  of  supplemental  feeds, 
nevertheless  carefully  kept  records  of 
production  more  than  justify  the  practice 
of  putting  a  lot  of  flesh  on  a  cow's  back 
during  the  rest  period  in  order  that  she 
may  have  an  abundance  of  energy  and 
sufficient  vitality  to  continue  her  milk 
flow  uninterrupted  through  an  extended 
lactation  period.  Tn  the  case  of  heifers 
with  their  first  calf  it  is  doubly  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  be  well  nourished  during 
their  first  lactation  period.  Especially  is 
this  true  if  they  were  not  fed  any  grain 
during  the  gestation  period.  If  you  have 
wheat  middlings  and  corn  on  the  colt  I 
would  suggest  that  you  purchase  gluten 
feed  or  mixed  feed  and  mix  equal  parts 
of  this  compounded  feed  with  your  corn 
and  middlings  and  feed  the  heifer  'from 
•>  to  8  lbs.  per  day  of  this  combiuatiqp. 
If  she  is  relatively  thin  in  flesh  and  is 
milking  rather  extensively  she  should  he 
fed  generously,  and  a  safe  rule  to  adopt 
is  to  allow  cows  on  good  pasture  1  lb.  of 
a  suitable  grain  ration  for  each  31/£  <>r  4 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day."  The 
months  of  July  and  August  and  early 
September  are  especially  trying  on  milk 
cows.  Frequently  the  pastures  are  dry 
and  the  grasses  are  unpalatable.  The 
flies,  are  very  annoying,  and  heifers  with 
an  inclination  to  milk  heavily  are  very 
apt  to  lose  flesh  during  these  trying  times. 
The  least  that  one  can  do  would  be  to 
allow  sufficient  feed  to  maintain  her 
vigor  and  condition,  and  thus  extend  her 
lactation  period,  Tf  her  first  lactation 
period  is  brief  the  later  ones  are  apt  to 
l>e  equally  brief,  and  instead  of  having  a 
profitable  milk  producer  you  will  have  a 
regular  and  persistent  boarder. 

Corn  or  Silage 

Which  will  pay  me  the  most  money — 
to  raise  silage  for  my  cows,  or  raise 
Whitecap  corn  for  chickens  and  horses, 
and  feed  the  corn  fodder  to  cows  dry? 
Would  my  cows  give  me  enough  more 
profit  to  pay  for  raising  both?  c.  F.  c. 

Rockfall,  Conn. 

That  silage  provides  an  excellent  suc¬ 
culence  for  dairy  cows  is  undisputed. 
Whether  or  not  it  would  he  profitable  for 
you  to  erect  a  silo  would  depend  primarily 
upon  the  number  of  cows  that  constitute 
your  herd.  If  you  maintain  loss  than 
eight  or  10  cows  it  is  doubtful  whether 
you  can  afford  the 
silo  filling  and  silo 
any  number  of  cows 
has  been 
profitable 


expense  incident  to 
construction.  For 
above  this  figure  it 
demonstrated  that  silos  are 
and  that  silage  substantially 
increases  the  production  of  milk  and  very 
materially  reduces  the  cost  of  production. 
That  an  acre  of  corn  will  yield  more 
pounds  of  actual  dry  matter  suitable  for 
feeding  purposes  than  any  other  farm 
crop  is  generally  admitted.  Where  the 
corn  is  cut  and  stored  in  silos  all  of  its 
feeding  value  is  retained  and  conserved. 
Your  other  alternative  is  to  rely  upon 
some  such  product  as  beet,  pulp  or  man¬ 
gels  to  provide  the  succulence  necessary 
for  feeding  milk  cows.  Well-cured  corn 
fodder  is  superior  to  Timothy  hay  for 
feeding  dairy  cows,  and  when  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  it 
gives  a  good  account  of  itself. 

If  present  prices  r>f  feeding  stuffs  pre¬ 
vail  it  is  clearly  evident  that  one  can 
purchase  feeding  stuffs  for  feeding  farm 
animals  more  economically  than  he  can 
produce  them  on  his  home  farm.  This 
holds  true  in  your  territory,  where  labor 
costs  are  necessarily  high  and  yield  per 
acre  correspondingly  low.  The  cost  of 
assembling  equipment  essential  for  con¬ 
structing  and  actually  filling,  small  silos 
is  frequently  out  of  proportion  to  that 
prevailing  on  the  farms  where  a  great 
deal  of  corn  is  produced,  where  all  of  the 
crop  is  run  into  the  silo.  Tn  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
silos  have  invaded  corn  belt  territory, 
and  it  is  the  exception  now  to  find  a 
dairy  farm  in  the  Middle  West  that  does 
not  support  silos.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  noted  that  in  many  sections 


throughout  the  East,  where  the  size  of 
the  dairy  herds  has  been  reduced  or  re¬ 
stricted.  many  of  the  silos  are  empty  and 
unused.  Frequently  a  silo  is  selected 
possessing  too  great  diameter  for  use  in 
storing  silage  intended  for  feeding  a 
small  herd  of  dairy  cows. 


Ration  for  jersey  Cows 

I  am  milking  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows.  I 
feed  them  1  lb.  of  mixed  feed  for  every 
2  lbs.  of  milk  produced,  and  also  %  lb.  of 
cottonseed  to  each  feeding,  per  cow.  I  am 
told  that  I  am  feeding  too  heavily.  Will 
you  give  me  information  as  to  the  proper 
amount  to  feed  per  pound  of  milk?  Could 
you  suggest  a  better  milk  producing  ra¬ 
tion?  CONSTANT  READER. 

New  York. 

Tf  you  are  feeding  your  Jersey  cows  1 
lb.  of  mixed  feed  for  each  2  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  day.  and  in  addition  feeding 
y2  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal  per  cow  per  day, 
there  is  no  doubt  ibut  that  you  are  feeding 
extravagantly.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to 
feed  more  than  1  lb.  of  grain  for  eacli  f* 
or  3*4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day.  pro¬ 
vided  the  cows  are  supplied  with  the 
right  kind  of  feed,  supplemented  with  an 
approved  roughage  material.  The  com¬ 
pounded  feed  that  you  are  using  is  very 
extensively  used  in  your  section.  Better 
results  would  follow  the  addition  of  corn- 
meal  to  this  mixed  feed  rather  than  more 
cottonseed  meal,  particularly  if  the  cows 
are  on  pasture.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
feed  as  narrow  a  ration  with  grass  as 
one  should  feed  during  the  Winter  months 
when  the  grain  ration  is  to  bo  supple¬ 
mented  with  silage  and  roughage.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  mix  30  lbs.  of 
corn  or  hominy  meal  with  70  lbs.  of  tin* 
mixed  feed  that  you  are  now  using  and 
feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for  each  3  lbs. 
of  milk  that  your  Jersey  cows  are  pro¬ 
ducing  per  day.  Supplement  this  with 
either  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  fed  once  a 
day,  even  though  the  cows  may  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  good  pasture.  There  may  be  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  flow  of  milk  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  change  in  the  amount  of  feed, 
but  this  will  only  he  temporary.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  feeding  milk  cows  too 
narrow  a  ration  during  the  Summer 
months.  T  like  to  see  cows  put  on  some 
flesh  during  the  warm  weather,  and  have 
always  felt  that  under  such  conditions 
they  are  more  apt  to  keep  up  their  flow 
of  milk  during  the  forthcoming  Winter 
season. 


Board  Floors  for  Poultry  Buildings 

In  a  recent  issue  there  was  an  inquiry  re¬ 
garding  floors  for  brooders  and  henhouses. 
My  experience  with  concrete  floors  has 
been  such  that  T  prefer  the  board  floor. 
The  scratching  litter  keeps  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  condition  on  boards  than  it  does  on 
concrete,  even  if  the  concrete  floors  are 
laid  according  to  the  best  plans.  I  also 
believe  that  in  many  cases  a  double  board 
floor  can  be  made  more  cheaply  than  one 
of  concrete,  especially  if  sand  and  gravel 
have  to  be  hauled  a  long  distance  and  are 
not  of  good  quality.  A  house  with  a 
board  floor  can  be  moved  to  fresh  ground 
each  season,  thereby  providing  the  best 
growing  conditions  for  young  stock. 

I  willingly  admit  that  concrete,  prop¬ 
erly  used,  is  one  of  the  best  rat-excluding 
forms  of  floor  and  foundation.  The 
usual  advice  given  is  to  clean  up  the 
premises  and  use  concrete  floors  and  foun¬ 
dations  in  all  outbuildings.  This  advice 
is  good,  but  few  people  can  see  their 
way  clear  to  putting  concrete  floors  under 
buildings  already  in  use  and  accept  this 
advice  with  the  mental  reservation  that 
they  will  use  concrete  the  next  time  they 
build.  Some  compromise  by  making  the 
brooder  houses  rat-tight  and  put  up  with 
rats  in  the  other  buildings,  consoling 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  rats 
will  not  kill  the  hens  or  other  stock,  ig¬ 
noring  the  fact  that  rats  are  one  of  the 
worst  carriers  of  disease  and  parasites 
that  can  come  on  a  farm.  They  also 
find  great  solace  in  telling  about  the  good 
old  days  when  the  big  maltese  oat  was 
alive  and  no  rat  dared  come  on  the  place. 
We  have  all  owned  that  cat  at  various 
times.  She  can  never  be  replaced,  as  she 
was  the  only  one  of  her  day  and  genera¬ 
tion.  When  last  heard  from  she  bad 
just  left  Hope  Farm. 

If  the  henhouses  are  made  with  double 
board  floors  well  up  off  the  ground,  and 
the  feed  room  is  made  tight,  there  will  be 
no  rats  in  the  place,  provided  trash  is  not 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  piles  and  boxes, 
and  coops  are  piled  so  as  not  to  afford 
hiding  places.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  clear 
a  place  of  x-ats  unless  all  rubbish  is 
burned  and  junk  of  all  kinds  carried 
away,  with  nothing  loft  directly  on  the 
ground  for  rats  to  hide  or  burrow  under. 
There  should  be  tarred  paper  between  the 
upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  floor,  and 
the  board's  should  be  tight  and  well  nailed. 
The  sills  should  rest  on  piers,  the  top  of 
the  shortest  of  which  should  he  not  less 
than  10  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  The  open  space  under  the  house 
should  be  boarded  in  on  the  north,  east 
and  west  sides,  and  have  wire  netting  on 
the  south,  so  that  nothing  can  be  stored 
under  the  house,  and  loaves  and  other 
trash  cannot  blow  in.  GEORGE  eaton,  jr. 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

August  9-13 — American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Seattle.  Wash. 

August.  17 — -New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Eastern  Summer  meeting, 
at  home  of  W.  S.  Teator,  Upper  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 

August  17 — Ohio  Horticultural  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  Orchard  Heights  Farm.  Ash¬ 
land,  O. 

August  Hi-18 — Society  of  American 
Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists, 
thirty-seventh  annual  convention,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  O. 

August  1(1-19 — Annual  Farmers’  and 
Homemakers’  Week,  New  Hampshire  Col¬ 
lege.  Durham,  N.  Y. 

August  29-September  3 — Ohio  State 
Fair,  Columbus. 

August  31 — Annual  Field  Day,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Mf.  Carmel  Field.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

September  3-11 — Indiana  State  Fair, 
Indianapolis,  Tnd. 

September  5-19 — West  Virginia  State 
Fair,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

.  September  11-17 — Kentucky  State  Fair, 
Louisville.  Ky. 

September  12-17 — New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse.  X.  Y: 

October  8-15 — National  Dairy  Show, 
Hamline,  Minn. 

November  1-5  -Vegetable  Growers’ As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

August  13 — Rerkshires.  Annual  Bred 
Sow  Sale,  Sycamore  Farms,  Douglasville, 
Pa.  Carl  Wallace,  manager. 

•  September-  1  —  Ilolsteins.  Dispersal 
sale.  Eagle  Hay*  Herd.  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

September  12 — Ilolsteins.  Zelden  Rust 
Herd  Dispersal.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  E. 
M.  Hasting  Company,  sales  managers. 

September  23  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  East¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  sale,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass.  F.  W.  Burnham, 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  secretary. 

October  1 — Shorthorns.  Platt  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association,  Atwood, 
Ill. 

October  10 — Ilolsteins.  Victory  harm. 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

October  19 — Ilolsteins.  Chester  County 
Breeders’  sale.  West  Chester,  Pa.  C.  .T. 
Garrett  and  E.  C.  Brinton,  managers. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1027. 


I'OK  SALE — no-lb.  Colt  Acetylene  generator; 

perfect  condition;  used  but  little  and  replaced 
by  electricity;  one-half  price  of  new.  WARAN- 
<IKK  FARSI,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


ALFALFA  11AY — For  sale,  several  cars  first 
cutting,  new  crop,  lml C  Timothy,  half  Alfalfa, 
ready;  second  cutting  dear  Alfalfa  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALF. — Delicious  pure  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2  gal  ;  also  a  few  10-lb.  cans  dark  but 
i mre  maple  sugar.  S1.U0  can;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT, 
Essex  Junction,  Yt. 


FOR  SALE — l'-i  h.p.  Jacobson  gasoline  engine, 
on  trucks;  dutch  pulley  and  Webster  mag¬ 
neto;  Hni-  condition;  $235.00  complete.  U.  0. 
WITTMAN,  St.  Mar.vs,  Pa. 


WANTED — Cows,  young  stock  or  motor  truck 
in  exchange  for  registered  Pcrcheron  stallion; 
black;  1 , NOO  lbs.;  sound.  F.  1’.  ERKENBECK, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E — Planet.  Jr.,  cultivator,  seeder, 
spray  pump,  stump-rock  puller,  large  chick 
brooder,  stack  covers,  Blue  Flame  cook  stove, 
Gaboon  seeder,  chick  coops,  sanitary  style;  save 
money,  BAROAIN,  Lookout,  Pa, 


WANTED — Cider  apples,  in  carload  lots,  pre¬ 
ferably  from  Virginia  points.  Address,  with 
full  pari iculars,  ADVERTISER  9102,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Harden  tractor,  any  make;  state 
condition  and  price’.  BOX  Hi",  Ridgewood, 

N.  J. 


CIDER  PRESS  and  grater  for  sale.  II.  MOR 
GAN,  Ameniu,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Mammoth  incubator,  up  to  lo.OOti 
capacity;  must  lie  in  good  order.  Communicate 
E.  L.  K  RATZ,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Titan  tractor  with  1.  ('.  II.  ensilage 
cutter;  Bate's  Steel  Mule  tractor  with  three 
14-inch  Oliver  plows  and  discs;  potato  planter, 
sprayer  and  digger.  All  in  good  condition. 
JAMES  11.  SEAMAN,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAI.E  or  exchange  for  White  Leghorn  mil¬ 
lets  or  good  Ilolsteins — Frick  Jr.  20-4.2  thresher 
complete;  practically  new;  used  on  general  farm 
two  years;  does  fine  work.  WOT. CHESTER 
FARMS,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


HORSES 


Belgian  Horses  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my 
prize-winning  stock.  Young  stallions  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  notify  me  and  I  will  place  one  there. 
Terms  to  suit.  See  our  exhibit  no  the  State  Fair. 
DENNISON  FARMS  159  Pearl  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


FOR  sale— T earn  Young  FARM  M U LES 

Good  sized:  straight  and  right.  Will  exchange  for  good 
Ilolsteins  or  White  Leghorn  pullets. 

WOLCH ESTER  FARMS  -  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Tiro  Beef  Breed 

For  information  and  list  of  breeders,  write 

F.  IV.  I5UKXHAM,  Secretary  Eastern  Aberdeen- 
Annus  Breeders'  Association,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


GOATS 


Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks  Mothers 

giving  5  qts.  and  Better.  S.  J.  SHARPIES,  R  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa 


WANTED  :  Grade  Toggenburg  or  Sa&nen  doe.  Guaran¬ 
teed  3-qt.  long  period  milker.  Communicate  immedi¬ 
ately  Box  684y  Maim  a  rone  cU,  New  York 


SHEEP 

i 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  l)»WN  EWES  and  Ram 

Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ram  I.ainhs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 


r.-P.I.  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
roroaie  EWES.  Apply  OPHIK  KAMI,  l’urcb...,  a.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

Milking  Shorthorns  p^*1  Bred 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefather^. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wathingtonville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  “Sales  Lint"  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  lo  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  St  50  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureau^of  Animal  Industry. 

W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  high  testing  A.  K.  dams,  from  a  clean 
tuberculin  tested  herd.  One  ready  for  service. 
Two  eight  and  ono  six  months  old.  Prices, 
*16O-*800.  Write  for  particulars. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  llolliston,  Mags. 

SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  fobrssale 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op- 

gortunlty  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
ulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  W rite  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  f»RMS,  22  S.  32d  Si..  Phils..  Ps. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  8  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  "Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "NE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


DERRYDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Your  choice  from  several  "Derry (lain  HonourStraln” 
Guernsey  Bulls  about  six  months  old  of  outstanding 
dairy  type.  Both  Sire  and  Dam  Island  bred  and  re¬ 
lated  to  t ho  Island's  most  famous  families.  Danis 
now  on  te«t  and  sure  to  qualify  high  in  Advanced 
Registry.  Invigorate  your  herd  with  Island  Blood. 
Accredited  Herd.  DERRYDALE  FARM.  Goshen.  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

Kinlthvillo  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


BULL  CALVES  ZliXtS 

out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records 
Brices  reasonable.  WESTV1EW  FAHM.  Pawling.  N.  V, 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

Reg.  Jersey  heifer  and  bull  calves,  St.  Lambert,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Gamboge  Knight  breeding.  Chester  White 
nigs,  10-wks.-to-6-jnos.-old.  Send  2c  stamp  forcircu- 

lar,  prices,  etc.  EDWARD  WALTER,  Bo«  SBR.Wtil  Chester,  Pe 


Foxes  Wanted 


Young  Reds  and  Grays. 

ROSS  BROWN  -  McFall,  Alabama 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t*  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc;, 

DegMedieines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

German  Shepherd 


COLLIES,  AIREDALES 

OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 

Trained  dogs.  Brood 
Matrons,  POPS,  fiend  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

NISHNA  COLLIE  KENNELS,  W.  li.  W  at  non. 
Mgr.,  Hoi  1746,  Macon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakland.  Iona 


MY  AIREDALE  TERRIERS  SATISFY 

At. Home,  on  Farm,  or  Hunting-Field 

Puppies  with  Bench-Show  Prospects 
Ur.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

A ff nil  Y irpdfil pc  farm  raised 

IUH  rtll  tUdltS  ROBUST.  INTELLIGENT 

4-mos. -old  Oorang  pups.  Females,  *25:  spayed,  *20.  Male, 
from  Int.  Champion  sire,  $75.  E.  Uiinunentton,  Vermont 


Airedale  Pups  For  Sale kind.’FiliepSiiSS! 

WALTER  N.  SNELL  -  Medina,  N.Y. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies  F.  h.'VooVe1 
Exceptionally  Fine  Litter  of  German  Police  Pups 

FOR  SAI.E.  Bred  and  brought  up  in  country  home. 
Two  months  old.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment. 

P.  A  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Lnutlanville  Albany  Co,,  New  York 

For  Sale  Blue  Ticked  Fox  Hound  Pups 

Males,  !#10  and  8  I  5,  Real  dogs. 

It.  W.  SCHALLEN15EKG,  AVesteruvIlle,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE— Airedales.  Reg.  Old  stock.  Puppies  eligible  to 
registry.  Farm  raped.  Charles  Xv  k,  KqL’INUNK,  Pa. 


Harry  D. 


Mnnra  breeder  of  Fox  Hounds,  Scotch  Col- 
ITiUUlG  lies  and  Night  II  uut  ing  Dogs,  and 

dealer  in  all  kinds  of  dogs.  SALISBURY.  VERMONT 


FOIt  SALE — Poliee,  Airedales  and  Irish  Terrier 
Pups.  Pedigreed  stock.  MKAD,  Amhnia,  New  York 


IKIUGRFF.H  COLLIE  IM  PS,  the  intelligent  kind. 
TV /*.'/, .VO. V  lilt  OS.  -  (/ rot  e  City,  Pa. 

Either  Color  m  Sex.  Single  pairs  or  doz. 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10c 

t.  II.  Keeler  A  Co.,  Greenwich,  O. 


FERRETS 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers,  past  1  yr.  old, 81 OO. 
10  2-yr.-old  springers,  Sl~», 
close  springer  cows,  $*‘-2  0<l. 
on  high  record  cows  and 
on  request.  15  calves, 
to  li  mos.  old.  ?Tr»  to  $90.  15 
bulls,  ti  to  18  mos., 
up.  75  grade  Hol¬ 
steins  at  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  315, 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  TulIy.N.Y. 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  hull  born  March  18,  1921.  His 
sire  is  a  son  of  KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SEGIS,  His  dam  is  a 
26-lb.  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING  SEGIS, 
a  40-lb.  grandson  of  KING  SEGIS. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazcnovia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Five-Yr.-Old  Reg.  Holstein  Cow 

with  twin  male  calves  born  July  25,  1921.  Sire.  King 
Pontiac  Aurora  258005,  a  grandson  of  King  Pontiac 
Victor  011557  (15  A.  R.  <>.  daughters,  9  proven  sons) 
and  Lily  Castine  2nd  79798,  a  If, 868-lb.  senior  2-yr.- 
old  (64.17-lbs.  butter  in  30  days.)  This  cow  is  Mary 
Ormsby  Pietertje  402033,  a  granddaughter  of  Wood- 
crest  Clyde  75973.  Write  for  price. 

W.  C.  KISSICK  R.  6  Green sburg.  Pa. 


Extra  High  Grade  Holstein-Friesian  Heifer  Calves 

Rost  of  markings,  from  splendid  dams.  Guaranteed  to 
please  you  atattractive  prices.  HILLCROFT  FARMS,  Walton,  N.Y 


H oUtein  Kr Ionian  ll<*Uer  tin d  Hull  ('alves.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  DurOC  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  Mc6raw,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y 


JERSEYS 


Hamilton  irocrvc 

FARM  el  ILlOI-i  I  13 


Several  Grandsons  u£ 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 

Lllsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  Hone™  due  Cf°rom 

nowon.  Heifer  calves.  Write  Foaterflelda.  P.  O.  Box 
178,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Attractive  prices. 


Holstein  Bull  For  Sale  Cheap 

Son  of  Spring  Farm  King.  A  fine  individual.  (I  vrs.  o!<b) 
Too  good  for  beef.  It.  W.  M'HAI.I,KMIF.It(i,  We.t.rn.llle,  N.Y. 


sale  2  Reg.  Jersey  Heifer  Calves  °  ®.  ?. 

”71  AYRSHIRES  77" 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Wllloughbv,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CREST  MONT  FARM  -  Sunbury.Ta. 


Wanted  o1?tMDHERDE' Two  Ayrshires  for  Nurse  Cows 

Large  quantify  milk,  low  test.  L.  S.  WHITE,  1548  Broadway,  N  T. 


BERKSHIRES 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

Mid-Summer  Sale  of  High-class  Stock 

We  offer  15  large  size  prolific  full  age  sows 
and  25  yearling  gilts,  all  safe  in  pig  for  Fall 
farrowing;  also  75  Spring  and  Summer  pigs,  both 
sex,  at  attractive  prices  for  choice  animals 
sired  by  our  Six  Noted  Boars.  We  recommend 
our  “Epochals,”  “Superiors,”  “Emblems.” 

“Sytnbolcers”  and  “Real  Type”  families  as  the 
iK'st  and  most,  profitable  large  type  Berkshires 
you  can  buy.  We  record  transfers  and  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  of  all  our  ship¬ 
ments  via  express. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE, 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

[  

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

-Special  offering  of  gilts  and  tried  sows,  safe  in  pie 
for  late  summer  and  fall  litters.  These  are  big  aud 
stretchy.  Many  of  them  from  litters  of  twelve  to 
fifteen.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

SHADYSIDEBERKS  HIRES 

Special  offer— Boars  and  Rows,  3  mos.  old,  $40  each.  Bred 
Sows,  875  and  up.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  See  before  you  pay. 

E.  (».  FISIIEIt,  Prop.  -  It  n  in  11 1  on.  New  York 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  aud  Gilts  (Kali 
of  1910)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Syraboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  .1.  £.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Murblcdule,  Conn. 

SWINE  j 

^pgJj^lG  TYPE  DUR0CS 

.»  v  -v  ,,.v?  *  fall  boar  piura  by  Gr  Orion 

*  'f -3' ..  (./i*.  w  /ft r**''  *  Sensation  ‘2nd  at  attractive 

prices  Also  offering  a  few 
sows  bred  for  early  litters,  150  head  of  the  best  spring  pipes  to  bo 
f«*und  in  the  East.  Mail  orders  shipped  on  approval.  Everything 
guaranteed.  Herd  immune.  qORF.I,  Hints,  Annandala.  N.  J. 

Pure-Bred  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

We  have  a  herd  of  over  f*00  and  can  supply  you  with 
anything  you  may  want  in  the  way  of  high  dues  hogs — 
bred  sows  and  gilts,  hours  or  pigs,  unrelated  stock  of  all 
ages — all  sold  on  our  guarantee  to  satisfy.  Write  for 
booklet. 

BERTLEY  FARMS  -  Glenwood  III. 

Just  out  of  Chicago 

RAISE  YORKSHIRES 

The  Greatest  Stock  of  Lard  in  History  is  now  in 
Cold  Storage.  Cured  Meats  are  near  Top  Prices  for 
all  Time.  Yorkshire  Hogs  Grow  MEAT  instead  of 
Grease  and  Breeding  S.ock  is  Low  Priced. 

H.  G.  KRUM,  Sec..  471  Fairview  No  ST  PAUL.  MINN. 

REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

the  coming  hog.  Stock  always  for  sale  at  farmers 
prices.  Write  0.  0LYDK  THOMPSON,  Oinntberkhurg,  IV  R.  IQ 

POLAND-CHINA  BRED  SOWS  &  PIGS 

If  Fastidious,  I  Assure  Satisfaction. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  60  Danbury,  Conn. 

DUROCStr  s 

Bred  sows.  Best  Strains.  ODI.HIA  FARM,  Stanley.  N.Y. 

n,,,..  D;no  Registered  and  of  Inst  blood 

Lluroc-Jersey  Figs  lines,  Prices  reasonable. 
La KK  VIEW  FARM  -  Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  j. 

Large  Type  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  Registered! 

Good  individuals  and  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Boars,  iff;  Sows,  K*  B.  AR('IIKK,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

f|uroc-Jer*ey  Pigs.  Reg.  and  Immune.  Always  some 
II  to  sell.  Fernbrook  Farm,  Menands  Rd.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  AND  O.  1.  C.  PIGS 

Prize  winners.  *10  to  *15  each,  prepaid.  Address 

GEO.  F.  GRTFFIE  R.  I>.  8  XcwMlle,  Pu. 

For  Sale-100  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites,, 

6  weeks.  $4.60  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Oushore,  Pa, 

A 

STORY  OF  “LOUISE” 

‘'There  is  one  story  in  this  book  which  is 
worth  double  the  price  of  the  entire  book.” 

This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  business 
man  who  was  in  our  office  a  week  or  more  ago. 

Tie  referred  to  the  story  of  ‘'Louise,”  and 
said  he  considered  it  the  greatest  story  he  had 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading. 

You,  too,  will  enjoy  the  story' of  “Louise,” 
as  well  as  the  25  other  stories  of  farm  life  which  are  contained 
in  this  book.  All  these  stories  are  filled  with  the  subtle  humor, 
the  sound  philosophy  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  human 
nature  which  lias  endeared  the  Hope  Farm  man  to  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  country.  '  • 

The  book  is  well  printed,  cloth  bound,  and  makes  a  most 
desirable  present  to  a  friend  or  to  your  Grange  or  town  library. 
The  price  is  $1.50  a  copy,  postpaid.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St„  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . . . 


State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No 


KSFES'- ' 


1024 


Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard 


Henhouse  on  Hillside 

I  wish  to  build  a  chicken  coop  this 
Summer,  using  field  stones.  Will  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  plan  with  roosting  place  and 
scratching  room  for  40  to  50  birds?  How 
large  and  high  shall  it  be.  and  how  ven¬ 
tilate  it?  How  many  windows  in  the 
scratch  room,  and  on  what  side?  I  wish 
to  build  near  large  hill.  The  hill  is  on 
the  west  side.  Would  it  be  good  to 
build,  the  roosting  place  entirely  in  the 
hill?  G.  K. 

M  iehigau. 

A  poultry  house  for  from  40  to  50  fowls 
need  not  be  very  large.  One  15  ft.  square 
would  house  this  number  and  it  might  be 
built  with  the  rear  0  ft.  in  height  and  in 
the  bank,  if  drainage  about  the  base  of 
the  wall  were  provided  to  prevent  seepage 
through  it.  The  front  should  be  about 
8  ft.  in  height  and  there  should  be  two 
large  windows  in  the  south  or  southeast 
side  for  light  and  ventilation.  These 
windows  should  be  hinged  at  the  bottom 
to  drop  back  a  few  inches  at  the  top  for 
ventilation  in  the  Winter  and  should  be 
entirely  removed  in  the  Summer.  No 
separate  roosting  place  need  be  provided 
if  perches  are  placed  in  the  rear  over  a 
droppings  platform.  The  floor  would  be 
best  of  concrete  and,  if  the  rear  of  the 
building  is  in  or  against  the  bank,  a  ditch 
filled  with  large  field  stones  should  be 
made  to  encircle  the  three  sides  of  the 
building  at  the  outside  base  of  the  wall 
and  carried  to  an  outlet  at  a  lower  level 
so  that  water  from  the  bank  may  escape 
freely  without  entering  the  building. 
Field  stones  may  be  used  for  such  a  build¬ 
ing.  but  very  free  ventilation  is  required 
in  cold  weather  to  prevent  condensation 
of  moisture  upon  the  inside  walls.  A 
wood  building  is  likely  to  be  more  satis¬ 
factory.  at  least  for  the  three  exposed 
sides.  M.  n.  D. 


Feeding  Potatoes;  Fattening  Laying 
Fowls 

1.  I  raise  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  and 
Light  Brahmas.  Last  Fall  I  bought  a 
few  exceptionally  good,  strong  Barred 
Rock  pullets.  They  were  raised  on  free 
range,  and  not  fed  a  mash.  Every  year 
I  pick  out  the  small  potatoes  and  pulp 
them  for  the  chickens.  The  Barred  Rocks 
will  not  eat  this,  as  they  were  not  brought 
up  on  any  sort  of  mash.  The  Brahmas 
eat  it  and  thrive  on  it;  they  lay  excep¬ 
tionally.  How  can  I  get  the  Barred 
Rocks  to  eat  it?  2.  Will  you  advise  a 
ration  to  make  the  Brahmas  take  on  flesh 
while  they  are  laying?  isT.  J.  n. 

Boontou.  N.  Y. 

1.  You  may  be  able  to  get  the  pallets 
not  accustomed  to  the  pulped  potatoes  to 
eat  them  by  mixing  for  a  time  with  wheat 
bran  or  other  palatable  food.  The  latter 
can  then  be  gradually  withdrawn. 

2.  Cornmeal,  ground  oats,  ground  bar 
ley  and  milk  are  fattening  foods  that  are 
commonly  used  to  produce  flesh  upon 
fowls.  If  an  effort  is  made  to  fatten 
laying  fowls  by  using  an  excess  of  such 
foods  in  the  ration,  however,  egg  produc¬ 
tion  would  suffer.  It  may  be  that  you 
can  use  more  corn  in  your  ration  for  the 
laying  Brahmas  than  you  are  now  feed¬ 
ing.  but  the  effort'  to  fatten  may  result 
in  loss  of  eggs. 


Undesirable  Henyard 

My  neighbor  is  erecting  a  chicken  yard 
fence  on  his  property  which  comes  within 
8  ft.  by  actual  measurement  of  my  sit¬ 
ting  room  window,  and  it  cuts  out  the 
only  view  we  have  down  the  road  from 
our  porch.  No  amount  of  persuasion  has 
any  effect  upon  him.  This  chicken  wire 
fence  is  positively  a  nuisance  to  us,  not 
only  as  to  unsightliness,  but  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  unpleasant  odors  from 
the  chickens  during  the  hot  weather,  and 
our  small  children  sleep  in  the  room  im¬ 
mediately  above  this  yard.  Is  there  any 
law  in  Pennsylvania  which  prevents  hav¬ 
ing  a  chicken  yard  in  *ueh  close  proxim¬ 
ity  to  a  dwelling?  We  live  out  of  town, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  elsewhere  ui 
this  man's  property  should  lie  choose  to 
use  it.  In  our  small  towns,  where  the 
size  of  the  lots  are  restricted.  I  never  saw 
chicken  yards  in  such  close  proximity  to  a 
dwelling.  H.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  doubt  if  you  can  complain  because 
your  neighbor’s  chicken  yard  obstructs 
your  view,  unless  there  was  a  restriction 
in  his  deed.  A  chicken  yard  does  not  ob¬ 
struct  your  view  any  more  than  a  build¬ 
ing  would,  and  surely  he  has  a  right  to 
build  unless  he  is  restricted  in  his  deed. 
If.  after  the  fence  is  constructed  and  the 
yard  is  used,  it  becomes  a  menace  to 
health  and  deprives  you  of  the  use  of  your 
property,  you  may  apply  to  the  court  for 
relief.  N.  T. 


Loss  of  Chicks 

Would  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
comparative  advantages  of  such  prepara¬ 
tions  as  semi-solid  buttermilk  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  real  buttermilk  in  feeding  young 
chicks?  Last  year  I  bought  a  lot  of  baby 
chicks.  These  700  chicks  were  put  in  a 
new  brooder  house  on  fresh  ground,  but 
began  dying  the  first  day  and  kept  it  up 
until  about  450  were  disposed  of.  I  dis¬ 
infected  and  cleaned  for  this  year,  but 


have  had  a  50  per  cent  loss  in  spite  of 
feeding  all  the  semi-solid  buttermilk  they 
would  eat.  I  would  like  to  know  what  I 
can  do  between  now  and  next  hatching 
season  to  eliminate  this  white  diarrhoea  as 
far  as  possible.  My  usual  loss  has  been, 
for  10  years,  from  6  to  8  per  cent  in  a 
hatch,  3.000  to  1,200.  My  chicks  have 
always  been  handled  and  fed  according  to 
the  advice  of  the  best  poultry  writers  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  never  more  than 
about  400  in  a  flock  in  room  14x16  ft., 
with  coal-burning  hover.  I  think  we  must 
have  received  a  lot  of  stock  with  weak 
constitutions,  as  they  continued  to  die  off 
slowly  all  Winter,  while  of  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  our  own  stock  we  lost  none. 

Virginia.  .  G.  w.  B. 

If  you  have  true  (bacillary)  white  di¬ 
arrhoea  in  your  flock  of  purchased  chicks, 
I  know  of  no  other  course  open  to  you 
than  to  dispose  of  all  the  stock  and  start 
again  with  healthy  birds.  This  disease 
is  transmitted  through  the  eggs  from  in¬ 
fected  hens  and  may  also  be  communicat¬ 
ed  by  means  of  infected  droppings.  There 
is  no  satisfactory  treatment,  and  the  best 
plan  is  to  rid  the  premises  of  infected 
stock,  old  and  young,  and  protect  the  rest 
by  cleanliness  and  disinfection  of  char¬ 
ters  used  by  them.  Not  all  white  diarr¬ 
hoeas  are  of  the  infective  type,  however. 
Any  diarrhoea  in  a  young  chick  may  be  of 
a  white,  pasty  nature,  and  may  be  due  to 
digestive  disturbances  brought  about  by 
improper  feeding,  brooding,  chilling,  and 
other  causes.  If  the  heavy  losses  that 
you  describe  were  in  your  purchased 
flocks  and  your  own.  reared  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  remained  healthy  and  vigorous,  it 
certainly  looks  as  though  you  had  pur¬ 
chased  some  very  inferior  stock. 

There  should  be  little  difference  in 
standard  milk  products  made  from  skim- 
milk  and  buttermilk,  so  far  as  food  value 
is  concerned.  Skim-milk  and  buttermilk 
have  practically  the  same  food  value,  and 
drying  to  a  powder  or  condensing  to  a 
paste  simply  removes  surplus  water. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cockerel  with  Corns 

Will  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  corns 
in  fowls?  I  have  a  fine  R.  I.  Red  cock¬ 
erel,  which,  after  I  cleaned  out  the  litter 
from  the  pen,  began  to  get  lame.  I  found 
big  corns  on  feet.  I  cut  some  of  it  out 
and  put  on  corn  salve  without  result. 

New  York.  E.  K. 

It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  definite  treat¬ 
ment  for  this  case  without  seeing  it,  as 
the  word  “corns”  may  not  at  all  accu¬ 
rately  describe  the  condition  present.  A 
corn  is  a  thickening  of  the  skin  over  a 
part  subject  to  pressure,  or.  more  accu¬ 
rately,  a  callus.  This  seldom  needs 
treatment.  Sometimes,  however,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  callus,  there  is  deep-seated 
inflammation,  with  or  without  pus  forma¬ 
tion.  When  pus  forms,  the  affection  be¬ 
comes  an  abscess  and  should  be  treated 
as  one.’  This  treatment  consists  in  open¬ 
ing  the  abscess  with  a  clean,  sharp  blade 
and  applying  absorbent  pads  of  surgeons’ 
cotton  under  suitable  dressings.  Syring¬ 
ing  the  abscess  out  with  a  mild  disinfec¬ 
tant  solution  may  precede  the  dressing. 
For  this  purpose,  dilute  peroxide  of  hy¬ 
drogen  may  be  used,  or  a  1  to  5,000  solu¬ 
tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  If  the  pus 
formation  has  involved  the  joints  of  the 
leg,  treatment  is  too  complicated  and  too 
uncertain  to  make  it  worth  while.  Such 
a  case  should  be  treated  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  physician,  if  treated  at  all.  In 
the  case  of  a  specially  valuable  bird,  it 
would  be  best  to  ask  a  physician  to  look 
at  it  and  at  least  direct  suitable  treat¬ 
ment.  Only  by  personal  observation  can 
one  determine  just  the  conditions  pres¬ 
ent.  M.  B.  D. 


Sour  Crop 

What  can  be  done  for  little  chickens 
that  have  wind  crop?  Their  crop  swells 
up  and  they  die.  F.  A.  w. 

Connecticut, 

I  know  of  no  remedy  for  the  condition 
known  as  sour  crop,  which  I  take  to  be 
that  which  you  describe,  except  to  give 
only  sweet,  unspoiled  food  aqd  always 
fresh,  clean  water.  Indigestible  food,  un¬ 
suited  to  the  age  of  the  chicks,  may  also 
cause  the  trouble.  Crushed  charcoal  may 
be  added  to  the  ration,  and  chick  grit 
should  be  supplied.  Milk,  either  sour  or 
sweet,  is  invaluable,  and  no  musty  or 
spoiled  grain  should  be  fed.  The  feeding 
of  dry  mash  and  dry  cracked  grains  will 
remove  much  of  the  risk  that  wet  mix¬ 
tures  involve.  m.  b.  n. 


A  Horseback  Ride  in  New  England 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  horseback 
trip  in  West  Central  Massachusetts. 
When  I  get  run  down  from  overwork 
there  is  nothing  that  will  restore  me  so 
effectively  as  a  horseback  trip ;  it  com¬ 
bines  so  many  restorative  qualities.  The 
action  invigorates  the  circulation,  the  con¬ 
stant  change  of  scene  is  refreshing,  and 
you  get  away  from  the  daily  reminder  of 
your  own  problems  by  becoming  interest¬ 
ed  in'  those  you  encounter  along  the  way. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  horse¬ 
back  riding  should  have  so  completely 
died  out  in  the  country;  to  me  it  is  the 
most  delightful  of  all  sports.  And  it  has 
a  practical  side,  too.  In  making  a  quick 
trip  to  town  for  some  small  purchase,  or 


to  the  postoffice  for  the  mail,  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  throw  a  saddle  on  the 

horse  than  to  bother  with  buggy  or  auto¬ 
mobile.  Then,  too.  the  horse  can  go 

where  vehicles  cannot.  The  planters  of 
the  old  South  used  the  saddle  horse  for 
getting  about  their  farms.  It  was  the 
quick  and  practical  way  of  superintending 
operations  that  were  distant  from  each 
other.  The  man  who  rides  keeps  in  good 
physical  condition,  and  prolongs  his 

youth,  while  the  driver  who  sits  cramped 
in  an  automobile  is  doing  his  body  an 
injury. 

Today  of  course  the  automobile  has 

driven  out  the  horse  almost  entirely,  the 
livery  stables  have  been  turned  into  ga¬ 
rages.  and  the  principal  difficulty  on  a 
horseback  trip  is  to  find  a  place  to  put 
up  the  horse ‘overnight.  During  the  day. 
of  course,  at  this  season  of  plentiful 
grass,  you  can  stop  and  graze  the  horse 
along  the  road.  These  occasional  stops 
are  restful  both  to  horse  and  rider. 

I  usually  allow  about  30  miles  a  day 
as  an  easy-going  average  and,  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  saddle,  I  can  keep  it  up  in¬ 
definitely.  In  the  West  I  have  spent 
months  all  day  in  the  saddle.  Only  by 
such  a  method  of  traveling  do  you  enjoy 
the  real  beauty  of  the  country.  The  mo¬ 
torist  rushes  along  at  a  gait  that  pro¬ 
hibits  his  getting  a  true  vision  of  the 
things  lie  passes,  and  his  route  is  confined 
to  the  main  traveled  highways,  which 
are  almost  invariably  through  the  most 
uninteresting  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
along  the  back  roads  that  you  find  the 
natural  beauty,  and  the  horseman  has  the 
best  of  it  there.  Occasionally  a  motorist 
will  take  a  chance  on  one  of  those  back 
roads,  but  if  he  runs  into  bad  going  and 
has  a  breakdown  he  is  in  a  serious  fix, 
possibly  miles  from  a  telephone,  and  if  he 
does  finally  get  in  touch  with  a  garage 
man  the  independent  cuss  will  be  hard  to 
persuade  to  leave  his  easy  roadside  har¬ 
vest  and  go  away  off  to  a  disagreeable 
job. 

But  you  cannot  always  be  sure  of  the 
character  of  the  road  in  advance.  You 
start  out  on  what  seems  a  main-traveled 
highway  that  looks  as  if  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  of  the  same  character  clear  across 
the  State,  but  nowadays  practically  every 
farmer  owns  a  car,  and  after  you  have 
passed  three  or  four  of  the  farms  where 
those  ears  have  turned  in  you  will  find 
your  road  shrunk  to  a  grass-grown  track 
that  looks  as  if  it  might  come  to  an  end 
at  any  minute.  I  was  following  one  such 
road  that  had  reached  the  grass  stage 
when  a  party  of  motorists  passed  and 
asked  directions.  A  little  farther  on  I 
overtook  them  at  a  fork  in  the  road  and 
they  were  uncertain  which  to  take.  The 
one  we  were  on  kept  straight  ahead,  and 
another  forked  off  to  the  right.  The 
driver  got  out  to  investigate  the  right- 
hand  turn  and  I  think  they  must  have 
taken  that,  for  I  saw  nothing  more  of 
them.  I  kept  straight  ahead.  I  hope 
they  got  through  without  mishap,  for  they 
would  have  been  in  difficulties  if  they  had 
continued  in  my  direction.  About  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  further  on  the  road  was 
completely  overgrown  with  brush,  tall 
bushes  that  I  had  to  part  with  my  arms 
to  ride  through.  An  automobile  top 
would  have  been  torn  to  rags.  On  the 
horse,  however.  I  was  able  to  proceed, 
and  in  a  short  time  came  out  on  a  beauti¬ 
ful  wood  road  that  followed  the  course  of 
a  mountain  stream  and  took  me  by  the 
most  attractive  route  to  the  point  for 
which  I  was  headed. 

If  you  are  out  simply  for  a  pleasure 
trip,  and  time  is  no  object,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  that  you  go  astray  occasion¬ 
ally.  Those  variations  from  the  route 
often  develop  into  the  most  interesting 
features  of  a  -trip.  I  never  tie  myself 
down  to  an  arbitrary  schedule,  but  keep 
open  to  new  developments  along  the  route. 

It  is  the  element  of  adventure  that  gives 
most  interest  to. the  trip. 

As  I  remarked  earlier,  one  gets  away 
from  his  own  problems  by  interesting  him¬ 
self  in  those  he  encounters  along  the  way, 
and  in-  that  section  one  comes  constantly 
in  touch  with  subjects  that  are  always 
under  discussion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  had 
seen  an  advertisement  of  an  abandoned 
farm  for  sale  in  the  neighborhood  through 
which  I  was  going,  and  I  arranged  my 
route  to  investigate  it.  I  stopped  at  the 
town  where  the  owner  lived  and  got  direc¬ 
tions  from  him.  Being  on  horseback,  I 
was  enabled  to  take  a  short  cut  through 
an  old  woods  road  which  made  it  all  the 
more  interesting.  If  I  had  not  been  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  an  old  road  there 
would  have  been  a  doubt  in  my  mind  of 
being  on  the  right  track,  but  the  owner 
had  drawn  a  very  simple  and  accurate 
map,  and  I  went  as  direct  to  the  place  as 
if  I  had  been  there  many  times  before. 
The  road,  a  rough  one.  ran  for  several 
miles  through  woods  that  seemed  un¬ 
touched  by  civilization.  The  few  open 
spaces  were  covered  with  high-bush  huck¬ 
leberries  that  would  have  yielded  bushels 
of  fruit.  In  that  stretch  of  several  miles 
a  small  abandoned  farm  was  the  only  hu¬ 
man  touch  except  the  road  itself.  I 
emerged  from  the  woods  at  a  farm  that 
adjoined  the  one  for  which  I  was  looking. 
The  advertised  property  had  evidently 
been  long  abandoned  as  there  were  no 
buildings,  nor,  as  far  as  1  explored,  re¬ 
mains  of  any.  It  comprised  approxi¬ 
mately  250  acres,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
was  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  timber 
of  great  variety.  The  remainder  was 
largely  overgrown  with  brush.  Roads 
had  become  obliterated  and,  going  too  far 
in  my  explorations,  I  really  got  lost.  The 
growth  was  so  thick  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  penetrate  except  at  a  few  points, 
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and  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  work¬ 
ing  back  to  the  outlet. 

As  a  commercial  proposition  the  place 
seemed  to  have  possibilities,  and  it  brings 
up  the  point  that  is  often  made  in  these 
columns — that  sheep  are  the  solution  of 
the  abandoned  farm  problem  in  New 
England.  Especially  is  that  true  in  this 
case.  The  character  of  the  land  is  too 
rough  and  the  growth  of  brush  too  exten¬ 
sive  to  be  favorable  to  cattle.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  flock  of  sheep  could 
be  turned  in  there  to  advantage  and  effect 
a  partial  clearing  of  the  land  ;  then  the 
timber  farmed  judiciously — the  best  mar¬ 
ketable  stuff  cut  out  and  that  which  was 
not  ripe  for  cutting  allowed  to  stand  and 
develop.  The  partial  clearing  effected  by 
the  sheep,  instead  of  an  expense,  would 
yield  a  profit  in  wool  and  mutton,  and  the 
land  be  left  in  better  shape  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Not  that  the  land  could  be  brought 
to  a  highly  productive  state  for  farming.  I 
judge,  for  the  locality  is  too  rocky  and 
rough  to  repay  the  effort  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  it.  Cleared  parts  might  be  suitable, 
only  for  pasturage.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  initial  sheep  operation  and  the 
thinning  out  of  the  timber  ought  to  return 
a_  good  profit  on  the  price  asked,  aud  the 
timber  be  left  as  a  permanent  c-rop. 

This  was  one  of  many  abandoned  farms 
I  saw  on  the  journey.  There  seems  to  be 
a  larger  percentage  of  them  in  that  part 
of  Massachusetts  than  any  section  of  the 
country  I  have  traveled.  On  one  stretch 
of  road  for  several  miles  there  were  only 
abandoned  farms.  In  practically  all  cases 
sheep  seem  the  only  possibility  until  the 
land  could  be  brought  back  into  a  state 
of  fertility,  for  the  soil  seems  to  have 
been  completely  exhausted.  I  wonder  if 
any  philanthropic  capitalist  could  ever  be 
brought  to  understand  what  an  intensely 
interesting  game  it  would  be  to  take  up  a 
lot  of  that  worn-out  land  and.  with  the 
use  of  lime.  Sweet  clover,  etc.,  bring  it 
back  to  a  fine  state  of  productivity.  It 
should  pay  a  profit,  too.  in  the  end.  but 
the  poor  man  could  not  attempt  it.  Cap¬ 
ital  and  time  are  required. 

When  I  finally  emerged  from  the  tangle 
of  undergrowth  and  forest  in  which  I  had 
been  lost  I  stopped  at  the  adjoining  farm 
for  a  drink  of  water.  You  know  how  it 
is  in  fiction  when  the  traveler  stops  at  one 
of  those  remote  habitations ;  a  lovely 
young  woman  appears.  But  in  real  life 
it  is  usually  a  shabby  old  man  in  dirty 
overalls.  In  this  case,  however,  the  fic¬ 
tion  writer  could  have  asked  for  no  better 
object  for  the  use  of  his  descriptive  ad¬ 
jectives.  It  was  an  undeniably  lovely 
young  woman  who  came  out.  She  won- 
one  of  those  simple  apron  dresses,  and 
was  as  crisp  and  fresh  and  good  to  look 
at  as  a  ripe  peach.  Middle-aged  and  mar¬ 
ried  as  I  am.  I  took  more  than  the  strictly 
necessary  time  to  ask  information  about 
the  road  I  wanted  to  take.  The  direc¬ 
tions  she  gave  me  were  correct,  but  later 
on  three  people  in  succession  sent  me 
wrong,  so  that  I  circled  completely  about 
and  reached  in  the  evening  a  place  I  had 
passed  through  in  the  morning.  It  did 
not  matter  in  this  case,  for  I  did  not 
travel  over  the  same  road,  and  I  was  not 
traveling  against  time,  but  imagine  how 
exasperating  that  sort  of  thing  is  when 
you  want  to  get  some  place  directly. 

There  were  no  stable  accommodations 
at  the  inn  where  I  stopped  overnight,  and 
I  had  to  get  a  farmer  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village  to  put  up  my  horse.  Tie  asked 
only  50  cents,  but  I  told  him  the  livery 
stables  all  chargd  a  dollar  for  the  some 
service, _  so  we  compromised  on  75  cents. 
At  the  inn,  though,  they  charged  me  some¬ 
what  more  than  customary  for  rather 
poorer  service. 

The  next  morning  my  road  followed  tin- 
course  ot  a  mountain  stream  which  was 
lined  with  abandoned  factories — a  con¬ 
dition  that  is  noticeable  all  through  tin- 
Berkshire  country.  These  smaller  fac¬ 
tories  have  evidently  been  crowded  out  of 
existence  by  larger  organizations  in  tin- 
cities,  and  this  natural  water  power 
is  going  to  waste,  while  the  fast  vanish¬ 
ing  coal  supply  is  being  unnecessarily  de¬ 
pleted  for  power  in  the  city  plants.  Tin- 
former  houses  of  the  operatives  stand  un¬ 
occupied.  the  occupants  having  been 
forced  from  this  healthy  atmosphere  to 
the  congested  life  of  the  town.  It  seems 
to  me  that  industry  has  become  too  highly 
centralized  and  specialized.  This  has  be¬ 
come  too  completely  a  mechanical  age 
Machines  now  dominate  mankind,  instead 
of  being  his  servants.  It  is  an  absolute 
conviction  with  me  that  most  of  the  labor 
unrest  of  today  is  traceable  to  that.  Most 
labor  has  become  so  purely  mechanical 
that  men  have  lost  all  joy  in  the  work, 
and  find  it  mere  drudgery.  And  if  a 
man  is  engaged  in  factory  work  are  not 
his  chances  of  happiness  much  greater  if 
he  has  hi.s  own  home  and  garden  there  in 
the  mountains,  than  if  he  went  from  his 
work  at  the  factory  to  that  mockery  of  a 
home,  the  city  tenement? 

All  of  this  Berkshire  country  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  especially  if  you  keep  away  from  the 
main  automobile  roads,  and  as  an  artist  I 
never  tire  of  it.  If  I  could  have  spared 
the  time  I  would  have  liked  to  spend  a 
month  or  more  on  this  last  trip,  but  even 
the  week  I  allowed  myself  was  cut  short. 
The  heat  became  so  intense  that  I  had  to 
return  home  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day. 
And  this  extraordinarily  prolonged  period 
of  hot  humidity  continues  after  more  than 
three  weeks  of  it  already.  It  is  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  swamp  rather  than  of  the 
mountains.  I  can  recall  nothing  like  it. 
Even  with  the  unfavorable  weather  the 
trip  was  most  enjoyable,  but  imagine 
what  a  delight  it  is  in  fine  weather. 

II.  W.  T. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  10O  pens,  eaeh  with  20  birds.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  record  of  week  ending  July  24 
(thirty-eighth  week): 


B.  P.  ROCKS 


Week  Total 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . . .  . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  I . 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J . . 


64 

34 

62 

61 

61 

45 


55 

40 

28 


57 


GO 

82 

52 

61 

62 

70 

44 


W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  68 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N,  J .  51 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  44 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Condiet  &  Son,  N.  J . 

August  Weiss.  N.  J .  74 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm.  N.  J . 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

II.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

lienry  P.  Walker,  Mass . . . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson.  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  N.  J . 

It,  W.  Tracy.  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  . ■ 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y .  33 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mero  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  60 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  84 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J .  55 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

,1 .  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 

A  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  s.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Kichenbaum,  N.  J  — . . 

Eigen rauch  &  De  Winters.  N.  J 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mattie  II.  Eppele.  N.  J . 

Geo.  It.  Ferris.  Mich . 

Richard  Franke.  N.  J . 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Chas  E.  Grove.  Dei . 

Leo  A.  G rou ten.  Conn . 

Henry  E  Heine.  N.  J . 

John  J.  Heerdt.  N,  J . 

The  lloehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 

Frank  L.  Llugus.  N.  J . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Robert  O.  Knapp.  N.  Y .  . 

Jay  D.  Lester.  N.  Y . . . 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Harold  W.  Lyle.  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  It  I  . 

Meadowedge  Farm  N.  Y . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews.  N.  J . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  ...... 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.J . 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J  .  . 

Pint-wood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . ' 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J. . 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.J . 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .... 

John  K.  ltoessner.  N-  J . 

Itosehill  Farm.  N  .1 . 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.J . 

J.  W.  Scbreib.  N.  Y . 

hhadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  K.  Spear.  >.  J . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.J . 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N,  J . 

Willis  E.  Stryker.  N.  J . 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J..... . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  It.  Van  Houten.  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters.  N  J  . 

John  F.  Wehreil.  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.J . 

James  Whetsel.  N.  J.t . 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co  M  P.  A .  72 

8CW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  29 

It  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  37 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn..v.  43 

It.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  50 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn...  81 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  48 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  bb 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  87 


74 

90 

103 
82 
77 
66 

70 

91 
72 
80 
83 
77 

97 
86 

98 
85 
89 

77 
81 
60 

83 
76 

104 
88 

78 
82 

56 
81 

79 

64 

52 

57 
95 
26 

80 

58 

72 
78 
76 
88 

100 

88 

53 

76 
68 
88 

71 

77 
71 
82 

75 

65 
62 

78 

73 
78 

84 
82 
53 
42 
78 

85 
94 
98 
85 


1686 

1742 

1416 

2038 

2310 

1396 


1790 

1333 

1413 


1516 

1689 

994 

2607 


2176 


1786 

2776 

2046 

1897 

2018 

1962 

1665 


1400 


1436 

1734 

1815 


2046 

2365 
2773 
2 1 56 
2086 
1805 
202o 
2526 
210g 

1773 

2150 

2047 
2070 
2310 
2032 
2726 
2276 
It*  1 0 
1812 
I6O4 
2217 
2237 
2801 
:  i*26 
2208 
1997 
2065 
2160 
2515 
2002 
2338 
2014 

2247 
1158 
2148 
1902 
2150 
2300 
2201 
2334 
2185 
2134 
1768 

2248 
•2167 

2299 

1990 

2383 

2326 

2114 

1993 

1945 

1985 

2217 

2747 

2201 

1909 

2042 

1868 

1687 

1964 

1951 

2103 

2405 

1958 


1784 

2165 

1981 

1689 

1739 

1834 

1868 

1770 

2078 

1840 


Total  .  T079  201251 


Another  Freak  Egg 

Reading  on  page  !)41  of  Mr.  Van  Ars¬ 
hiles  threefold  egg,  I  am  prompted  to 
vrite  of  an  egg  I  found  some  time  ago  in 
lur  henhouse.  We  ljad  a  hen  that  laid 
in  egg  too  thin  shelled  to  be  salable,  and 
lat  cn  one  side,  sometimes  every  day, 
ometimes  every  two  days.  One  night  I 
vas  gathering  the  eggs  and  found,  on  the 
-round,  one  of  these  eggs.  Attached  to 
he  end  of  it  was  an  uneven,  twisted- 
ooking  appendix  of  membrane  about  an 
noli  long, .and  on  the  other  end  of  the 
ippendix  another  egg  covered  with  just 
nough  membrane  to  hold  its  shape.  Both 
ggs  held  the  usual  amount  of  yolk  and 
ilbumen.  mrs.  olova  hustle. 

Vermont. 


Gapeworms  in  Chickens 

On  page  910  some  one  ask^  for  a  cure 
>r  gapeworms  This  is  something  that 
not  impossible  is  very  uncertain,  but 
revention  is  very  easy.  A  very  seien- 
fie  country  doctor,  who  took  up  medical 
ractice  at  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  in  1864, 
>ok  up  the  gapeworm  question  in  or 


about  18S7.  and  solved  it.  or  so  satisfied 
the  English  government  that  he  received 
a  reward  of  £50  offered  for  its  solution. 
After  careful  investigation  he  decided 
these  worms  were  bred  in  angleworms 
living  in  barnyards  and  chip  piles,  and 
experimented  by  feeding  chickens  when 
young  on  angleworms  taken  from  chip 
piles.  In  every  instance  he  produced 
gapes,  and  even  produced  the  disease  in 
a  young  robin  so  fed.  The  prevention 
consists  in  keeping  chickens  on  dry  floors 
in  wet  weather,  and  only  letting  them 
run  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  the 
worms  well  below  the  surface. 

II.  R.  CURTIS. 


Stale  Bread  for  Chicks;  Big  Wings 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  feeding  stale 
bread  to  small  chicks,  also  how  feed  it? 

2.  What  is  the  cause  of  chicks  getting 
large  wings  that  hang  to  the  ground,  the 
chick  apparently  too  weak  to  hold  them 


up 


V 


After  ;1  few  days  the  chick  dies. 


Connecticut. 


R.  II.  S. 


1.  Stale  bread  that  is  not  moldy  is  a 
very  suitable  food  for  young  chicks,  but 
it  should  be  fed  in  addition  to  cracked 
hard  grains  and  meat  scrap.  It  is  a  one¬ 
sided  ration  alone,  lacking  in  some  of  the 
mineral  elements  and  protein  needed  for 
the  chick’s  best  development.  It  is  best 
fed  dry. 

2.  Anything  which  produces  lack  o,f 

vigor  in  a  chick  may  be  responsible  for 
hanging  wings.  J.ice  are  frequently  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  improper  f'-t-ding.  brooding, 
etc.,  as  well  as  actual  disease,  may  be 
evident  in  this  condition.  M.  R.  D. 


Starting  in  the  Poultry  Business 

I  have  been  in  the  electrical  business 
for  the  past  15  years.  On  account  of 
failing  health  I  have  decided  to  purchase 
a  small  hen  farm.  Would  you  advise 
which  of  the  New  England  or  North  At¬ 
lantic  States  are  best  suited  to  this  line 
of  business.  c.  c.  D. 

Maine. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  matters  which 
State  one  conducts  a  poultry  business  in. 
It  is  a  business  of  too  wide  extent  to  re¬ 
quire  any  particular  location  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution.  The  North  Atlantic 
and  New  England  States  are  near  the 
great  consuming  markets  of  the  country, 
and  have  that  advantage  over  some  of  the 
others'.  Poultry  products  are  universally 
consumed,  however,  and  no  one  is  likely 
to  build  up  a  business  of  that  kind  that 
will  fail  because  of  insufficient  outlet. 

In  general,  the  best  place  is  right  where 
•you  are.  If  there  are  manifest  disadvan¬ 
tages  there,  or  if  one  has  no  local  inter¬ 
ests  and  is  looking  for  a  place  to  live  and 
work,  reasonable  proximity  to  some  of 
the  large  markets  of  the  country  is  de¬ 
sirable.  A  good  location  will  be  on  a 
railroad  affording  good  shipping  facilities 
and  where  poultry  feeds  can  be  purchased 
without  paying  any  premium  over  ordi¬ 
nary  markets.  It  will  also  be  in  a  desir¬ 
able  place  in  which  to  live,  for  the  poul- 
tryman’s  place  of  business  is  also  his 
home.  A  good  place  to  conduct  any  busi¬ 
ness  is  where  that  particular  business  is 
being  conducted.  Concentration  brings 
marked  advantages  along  many  lines,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  facility  which 
it  affords  for  co-operation.  m.  b.  d. 

BARRED  ROCKS^M 

Strain.  March  Hatched.  Hen  Raised  on  Farm.  Cocker¬ 
els,  $-1.  Pullets,  ijitt.  llnrold  Suttle,  Sche nevus,  N.Y. 

3PARKS’  Best  Rocks 

Coekevels — yearline  cook.  10 months  laying  fowl. 
THOMAS  McNEKNEY,  LaGrangeville,  N.Y. 


Quality  White  Plymouth  ^°™,SE 

Ornintrlnm  April  Hatched  pullets.  Bred-to-Lay. 
VAI  plllgiuilo  Also  choice  breeders  at  half  price. 

II.  B.  SPANGLER  It.  I).  2  Matawan,  N.  J. 

Cliiclis 

Place  your  order  now  for  Aug.  and  Sept,  delivery. 
Bar.  Rock,  It.  I.  Red,  S.O.  White  Leghorn,  #145  per 
100 ;  Ancona,  $22.  E.  R.  HUMMERS  CO.,  Frenchtown  N.J. 


Rew!i 


-to-I,ay  Pullets,  #8  each  ;  cockerels,  $5.  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  A.  It.  HALL,  Wullingi’ord,  Conn. 

RqKu  fhmL-c  s-  c-  w-  L  -  10t’4  Barred  Rocks.  12o, 
HdDy  UIllLKb  and  Reds,  18ej  mixed,  8c  each.  Sale 
delivei-y  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for 
pamphlet.  .1.  S.  N  A  C  E,  MeAIisterville,  I’enna. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ^tchi^EKK^Bahy 


R.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5. 


_  J  h  i  c  k  s.  See  P.  211, 

THE  UNDERHILL  E  .4  It  MS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y 


ducks 

I  EKIN 


America's  Standard 
Strain.  BREEOERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


Cina  Ri-narlc  Poultry.  Turkey8,  Geese,  Ducks.  Guinea* 
r Hie  DlCCUo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Telford,  Pa 

White 

If  sold 

ROBERT  BACON  FARM,  Westbury.  L.  I.,  N  'T. 


Carefully  selected  Single  Combed 
rOroaie  Leghorn  COCKERELS,  3-mos.-old. 
at  once,  $2.50  each. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Cornell  certified.  Bred  from  certified  stock.  See 
Pen  2.  St.oris  Contest.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Wanted— 1  Turkey  Gobbler  Address,  stating  price!  to 

JAMES"  REILLY,  Scolieldtewn  Road,  R.  F.  0.  29,  North  Stamford,  Conn. 


w 


ANTED— Slellliin  But  tercup  Pullets.  State  age,  price 
and  full  particulars.  EI»WAKI>  LOTT,  Frenchtown,  8.  4. 


RABBITS 


The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbitries 

Get  your  young  Rnfns-Reds  and  New  Zealands  now 
for  fall  breeding.  A  few  choice  ones,  too,  to  win  in 
the  big  Shows.  All  prices  down.  State  your  wants. 

Theo.  S.  Moore  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.J, 


8  to  10-Weeks-0Id 

PULLETS 

We  have  15,000  now  on  the  range  ready 
for  shipment  this  month  and  next.  We 
have  had  good  luck  with  them  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most 
vigorous  large  flock  of  young  pullets  in 
the  East  today.  They  are  all  on  new  Land 
and  in  new  buildings  and  are  being 
raised  on  unlimited  range. 

These  pullets  were  hatched  fromourchoic- 
est  breeding  pens  we  have  this  year  and  are 
the  cream  of  our  best  egg  breed  blood. 

Every  shipment  is  guaranteed  to  be  100% 
satisfactory  at  the  time  of  sale.  Write  and 
tell  us  how  many  pullets  you  want  and  the 
date  of  delivery  you  wish  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  price  list 

LORD  FARMS 

METHUEN  MASS. 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  and  Raised  Right 

12  to  14  yecks  old,  delivery  at  once,..  8*1.75  each 

4  months  old,  delivery  at  once .  2.00  each 

5  months  old,  delivery  from  Aug.  15  on,  2.50  each 

Tour  Inspection  Invited 
Supply  Limited.  Make  Reservation  at  once. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

6-8  weeks  old,  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  25. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 
25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS..  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

A  few  choice  mature  pullets  ready  for 
delivery  from  Aug. '1st  on.  My  prices  are 
low  for  the  quality  offered.  Same  breeding 
as  my  heavy-laying  Vineland  Contest  pen. 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch.  N.  J. 


PARKS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  148-148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  I  14  days.  Special 
Prices  March,  April  &  May  hatch 
youngsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free. 
General  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


PULLETS 
LAYING  HENS 
COCKERELS 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  disas¬ 
trous  fire  on  our  place  we  are  offering 
for  sale  birds  that  had  been  reserved 
by  us  for  layers  and  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  The  S.  C.  White  Leghorn ’Pul¬ 
lets  are  from  8  to  10  weeks  old.  The 
Laying  Hens  (Yearlings)  are  14  months 
old.  We  have  White  Leghorn  cockerels 
and  also  a  few  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  (Rich 
Dark)  Reds,  cockerels  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  ;  also  a  few  Roosters,  both  White 
Leghorn  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Our 
prices  are  very  moderate,  considering 
quality  of  stock  offered. 

Inquiries  and  Inspection  Invited. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM 

KATONAH,  N.  Y. 

s 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

10%  Reduction  from  Prices  in  1921  Booklet 

Note  tlie  features  of  the  overhung  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  bead  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  ( 'ontest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


PARROTS 

Please  Bend  for  descriptive  price  list. 

G.  D.  TILLEY 


Naturalist 


Darien 


Connecticut 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS 

Mature  Pullets{f§5705  “'h100 

Bred  from  heavy  laying,  trapnested  stock,  Barron 
strain.  Buttermilk  fed  and  grown  on  free  range. 
Large,  vigorous  and  free  from  disease.  Address 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our  ready-to- 
lay  pullets.  We  ship  on  approval, 

HOMESTEAD  FARM  -  Newtown,  Conn. 

White  and  Buff  Leghorn  LAYING  PULLETS 
Ten  to  sixteen-week  Pullets  in  White  and  Itrown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Anconas.  Forest  Farm,  Kot-kitwny,  N.  j. 


TUCV  CAY  that  it’s  hard  to  raise  poultry  profit- 
I  II  Li  wn  I  ably  without  having  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  to  refer  to  at  times.  America’s  Most 
Widely  Known  I’oul'try  Paper  will  eome  to  you 
every  mouth  if  you  say  go.  as  it  goes  to  30,000  others. 
4  months’  trial  25c;  II  a  year.  Sample  Copy  Free. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE.  Sox  2.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

/Yflf/ai/'P  Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds.  8cts‘ 

LnlLIV  J  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER.  MeAIisterville,  Pa, 


CHICKS  8c  each  and  up 

Roelfs,  Leghorns,  Reds  and  broilers. 
Money  back  for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Colo¬ 
rado,  Texas  and  Maine.  Pamphlet  free. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
C.  M.  LAUVER,  Prop.  Box  73  MeAIisterville,  Pi- 


ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hens,  Cocks  and  Cockerels  from  imported  high 
pedigreed  stock.  Tom  Barron’s  best.  First-class 
breeders  at  bargain  prices.  Write 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 

BARRON  Pedigreed  White  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

April  batch.  One  and  two-yr.-old  liens— choice  Breeders. 
$1.50  each.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

WM.  1>.  SEIDEL  -  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

Bulf  Leghorn.  i|I 0—100.  Barred  Rocks — 
GllICKS  £10.50.  Reils.  *12.  Mixt,  $8— 100.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed.  Jacob  Nclmond,  Bax 2.  McAlisUrvlIle, Da. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  yearling  hens.  Good  layerj. 

Fifteen  for  $.80.  H.  A.  WEEKS,  VooailEESVILLK,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BUCK  GIANTS  BREEDING  STOCK 

We  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now -on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Kail  delivery  than  wish  you  had 
ater.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  P.  UPJIAM,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  PULLET  SALE  “Tdh 

April  Hatched.  Mixed  Pullets.  Twenty.  $85.  Fifty,  $85. 
Hundred,  $160.  Barred  Jioeks,  Beds,  White  Leghorns 
Ten,  $25.  Fifty,  $115.  H.  A.  S0UDER,  Box  29,  Sellerivilla,  9 


KERR  Baby  Chicks 
.  9c.  up 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 

Summer  Chicks  of  the  recognized  KEfiR  quality  develop 
into  early  broilers  and  layers— just  at  the  time  that  prices 
are  reaching  their  height  in  the  broiler  and  egg  market. 


TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921 


COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 


Thousands  ready  for  shipment  every  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  after  August  15th 


White  leahorns 
Black  leghorns 


25 

Chicks 

50 

Chicks 

100 

Chicks 

GOO 

Chicks 

1000 

Chicks 

C 

R.  1.  Reds . i 

White  Rocks . V 

}$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

White  Wyandottes  ) 

25 


so 


100 

Chicks 


600 

Chicks 


1000 

Chicks 


$8  00  $15.00  $72.50  $140.00 


Parcel  Post  Prepaid  Terms:  Cash  with  order  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

If  any  chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  we  will  retund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 

Writ 4  for  Illustrated  Circular 

THE  KERR  CHICKER1ES,  Inc.,  “ Largest  Eastern  Producers” 

Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


10,000  PULLETS  FOR  SALE  and  Barred  Rocks 

DAUGHTERS  OF  TRAP-NESTED  STOCK  MARCH,  APRIL  AND  MAY  HATOnF.S  . 

May  hatch . . . SI. 25 

April  hatches,  throwing  combs,  well  developed .  2.00 

March  hatch,  ready  to  lay,  some  laying .  3.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  $2.00  to  $3.00  apiece,  according:  to  size. "All  birds  are  out  on  free  ranch.  Yearlings,  S2.00  per  hen,  yet 
averaging  45  to  60^  of  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  March  and  April  hatches,  $5.00  per  Cockerel,  the  same  kind  you  would  pay 

$25  00  In  the  spring  of  the  year.  Any  of  those  Cockerels  will  be  sent,  and  if  not  satisfactory,  return  Cockerel  and  money  will  ho 
refunded  We  have  the  American  and  the  English  strain;  state  which  strain  you  want.  The  Oockere.s  weigh  from  3  to  4  lbs.  apiece.  Not 
only  have  the  Cockerels  nice  feathors,  but  are  carefully  bred  from  trap-nested  stock  and  large  white  eg*s„  6%  discount  on  hundred  lota. 

PINE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM  •  -  Center  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  L.  It.  Steel 
Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  chain  of 
stores  operating  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada?  Would  you  consider 
stock  in  this  corporation  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment?  .  R.G.  G. 

New  lrork. 


The 
not  be 


L.  R.  Steel  Corporation  stock  can- 
regarded  as  an  investment  at  all. 
It  is  purely  a  speculation.  The  company 
has  not  been  operating  long  enough  for 
the  stock  to  have  an  established  value,  and 
its  future  value  depends  upon  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  enterprise.  The  stock 
selling  end  of  the  business  seems  to  take 
precedence  of  the  commercial  features, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  our  read¬ 
ers  not  to  hazard  their  savings  in  such 
ventures. 

I  am  sending  you  advertisement  and 
check  that  I  sent  to  the  Allied  Grocers, 
Chicago,  Ill..  Dept.  114-2,  and  all  I  have 
to  show  for  my  money  is  this  cashed 
'check  ;  no  groceries,  and  T  can’t  even  get 
a  word  out  of  them.  Would  you  mind 
trying  for  me?  The  more  T  read  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  wiser  I  get.  and  if  you  get  this 
money  I  will  send  it  right  back  to  you 
for  a  three-year  subscription.  I.  B.  w. 
New  York. 

The  subscriber  will  be  unable  to  pay  his 
subscription  with  any  remittance  we  are 
able  to  collect.  The  company  is  evidently 
no  longer  in  business  in  Chicago,  as  let¬ 
ters  are  returnd  with  the  notation  that 
the  concern  cannot  be  located,  and  their 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  directories. 
To  our  mind  the  advertisement  was  mis¬ 
leading  on  the  face  of  it.  and  groceries  of¬ 
fered  at  unusual  bargains  usually  cost 
more  in  the  end  than  purchases  made 
from  legitimate  houses. 

Is  the  Omaha  Tapestry  Paint  Com¬ 
pany.  Huntsman  Block.  Lagrange.  Ind..  a 
reliable  company?  They  advertise  in  dif¬ 
ferent  papers  for  workers  to  paint  pillow 
tops,  and  to  get  first  outfit  one  must  re¬ 
mit  $6.  MRS.  C.  E.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  houses  actually  desiring  to  secure 
work  done  at  home  do  not  require  money 
in  advance  for  an  outfit.  This  is  the 
typical  work-at-home  scheme,  the  real 
purpose  being  to  sell  the  material,  thus 
taking  money  from  needy  women  who  can 
least  afford  to  lose  it.  The  $6  is  what 
this  concern  is  after — not  workers. 


improvement,  and  inasmuch  as  many 
farmers  write  they  are  packing  with  the 
same  care  they  have  always  exercised,  the 
burden  would  seem  to  rest  on  the  employ¬ 
es  of  the  express  company.  Shippers  will 
do 'well  to  use  every  precaution  to  send 
out  their  goods  in  proper  shape  and  hold 
the  express  company  to  the  standard  they 
advertise. 

I  have  been  taking  your  paper  for  a 
number  of  years  and  would  like  a  little 
advice.  .  I  am  thinking  of  investing  some 
money  in  the  Lyons  Petroleum  Company 
°f  Okmulgee,  Okla.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing  about  this  concern,  and  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  a  safe  investment?  J.  M 
Studor.  Weaver  Bid.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  is 
selling  the  stock.  e.  M. 

New  York. 

Just  one  of  many  oil  ventures.  The 
company  is  said  to  have  leases  on  consid¬ 
erable  acreage  in  Oklahoma  and  to  be 
carrying  on  drilling  operations.  Why 
anyone  should  put  money  into  an  oil  con¬ 
cern  that  can  be  said  to  be  little  more 
than  a  prospect  is  more  than  we  can  un¬ 
derstand.  If  anyone  desires  to  speculate 
in  oil  stocks  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  do  so  in  the  stocks  of  established  pro¬ 
ducing  companies.  Oil  stocks  are  gener¬ 
ally  speculative,  but  the  word  cannot 
rightly  be  applied  to  the  stock  of  concerns 
that  have  only  leases  on  property  which 
may — and  may  not — produce  oil.*  The 
latter  is  only  a  gamble. 

What  can  you  do  for  me  iij  this  case? 
Enclosed  find  price  list  of  the  Trojan 
Barrel  Company,  sent  me;  also  bill  of 
lading.  You  will  see  I  shipped  four  bar¬ 
rels  June  10;  these  were  worth  §7.30 
here.  They  sent  me  a  check  for  §5  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Their  price  advanced  25  cents  by 
July  31.  when  I  sent  them  four  barrels 
worth  $10.00.  and  $2.30  on  first  ship¬ 
ment.  or  $12.00  on  the  two  shipments,  j 
Since  they  received  the  second  shipment  i 
they  wrote  me  once  they  would  investi¬ 
gate  it.  I  wrote  them  again  ;  they  do  not 
answer  my  letters  at  all.  h.  l.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

inasmuch 


August  13,  1021 


The  subscriber  will  be  obliged  to  charge 
this  transaction  up  to  experience,  as  our 
attorney  is  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction 
whatever  from  the  debtor.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  Mr.  Joslin,  the  proprietor, 
was  ill  and  then  away  on  a  business  trip, 
and  in  the  meantime  he  had  removed  from 
his  former  address.  He  evidently  has  no 
intention  of  paying  the  claim,  and  the 
attorneys  consider  it  worthless,  as  there 
is  no  way  in  which  payment  can  be  en¬ 
forced.  This  again  shows  the  advisability 
of  dealing  with  responsible  houses. 


I  am  enclosing  letters  and  printed  mat¬ 
ter  from  an  advertisement  I  answered  of 
John  P.  Walsh,  Troy.  N.  Y..  some  time 
ago,  for  St.  Andreasberg  roller  canaries 
and  other  birds.  These  letters,  also  sev¬ 
eral  others  (which  were  returned  with 
order),  stated  he  had  these  birds  as  I 
wanted,  and  by  paying  one-half  of  pur¬ 
chase  price  they  would  be  sent  on  10 
days’  approval,  as  you  will  read  in  cir¬ 
cular.  He  assured  me  they  would  arrive 
in  perfect  safety.  After  sending  my  order 
for  one  St.  Andreasberg  male  at  $12  and 
St.  Andreasberg  female  at  $3.  and  one 
Yorkshire  female  at  $3.  I  enclosed  $10 
for  payment  on  same,  and  in  return  was 
shipped  one  female  bird,  almost  dead  from 
being  enclosed  in  a  tight  wooden  box  with 
not  light  enough  to  see  to  eats  its  seed, 
and  had  do  water  for  the  three  days’  ride. 

I  wrote  immediately,  stating  the  above 
facts  and  received  card  No.  1.  After 
the  second  letter  he  answered  with  card 
No.  2.  My  third  letter  stated  he  had  liis 
money  for  the  female  bird,  and  if  he  could 
not  furnish  the  rest,  a*  he  agreed,  he  re¬ 
turn  the  money  due  me.  $7.  but  up  to  date 
have  received  no  reply.  T  think  this  is 
his  game,  and  a  great  many  people  send 
for  birds ;  think  he  should  be  exposed. 

Ohio.  n.  a.  d. 

1\  e  have  written  Mr.  Walsh  about  this 
and  another  complaint  a  number  of  times, 
and  can  get  no  satisfactory  reply  to  our 
letters.  Regardless  of  the  intentions  of 
this  bird  dealer,  we  should  say  that  he  is 
an  unsatisfactory  party  to  send  orders 
and  remittances  for  canaries. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  trying  to  make 
the  express  company  settle  for  eggs  brok¬ 
en.  I  don’t  see  what  they  gain,  as  I  am 
now  shipping  by  parcel  po‘st  and  get  word 
back  received  in  A1  condition.  I),  s.  T. 
Connecticut. 

The  express  company  has  improved  the 
personnel  of  their  handlers  of  express 
shipments,  but  the  farmers  are  still  “sore” 
because  of  past  experiences.  We  had  a 
dozen  complaints  last  year  to  each  one  re¬ 
ceived  this  year.  We  are  glad  to  note  the 


Changing  Hoghouse  Into  Henhouse 

I  have  a  hoghouse  which  I  would  like 
to  use  as  a  henhouse  next  Winter.  The 
hoghouse  is  150  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide.  0 
ft.  from  floor  to  rafters,  peak  roof,  plenty 
of  windows  on  both  sides,  windows  facing 
east  and  west.  Tt  is  not  ceiled,  as  the 
house  is  so  low  that  there  is  not  much 
light,  even  though  there  are  plenty  of 
windows.  If  1  partition  off  the  east  win¬ 
dows  on  dark  days  it  will  be  too  dark  in 
the  house.  Have  running  water  in  the 
house.  Some  advise  me  to  build  a  con¬ 
crete  gutter  so  hens  will  have  water  at 
all  times.  b 

New  York. 

Unless  you  wish  to  make  some  radical 
changes  in  this  building  to  fit  it  for  per¬ 
manent  use  as  a  poultry  house  I  see  little 
that  you  can  do  save  to  place  a  sufficient 
number  of  perches  for  the  fowls  that  you 
wish  to  accommodate  in  one  end  and  use 
the  building  as  it  is.  Perches  may  be 
placed  across  one  end  about  5  ft.  above 
the  floor  and  on  a  level.  Four  to  (»  in. 
of  perch  room  should  be  allowed  for  each 
fowl.  A  wide  board  may  then  be  set  on 
edge  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  perches 
to  keep  the  litter  from  being  scratched 
into  the  droppings,  deep  litter  spread  over 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  the  poultry 
house  will  be  ready  for  use.  It  will  be 
better  to  use  the  whole  building  for  your 
flock  than  to  divide  it  into  small  pens. 

A  poultry  house  of  that  size  would  ac¬ 
commodate  1.000  fowls  in  a  single  flock. 

If  you  wish  to  alter  the  house  con¬ 
siderably  the  east  side  may  be  raised  to 
10  ft.  in  height  and  sufficient  windows 
placed  in  that  side  to  flood  the  building 
with  light.  Those  upon  the  west  side  can 
then  be  removed  and  that  side  made  tight 
and  fitted  up  with  perches.  This  would 
permit  dividing  the  building  into  pens  30 
ft.  deep,  if  you  wish  it  so  divided.  The 
roof  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  changed, 
and  it  might  be  made  double  pitch,  of 
unequal  span,  the  short  rafters  in  front. 
This  would  give  you  a  poultry  house  of 
the  ordinary  type.  30  ft.  deep,  and  facing 
the  east.  A  single  pitch  or  shed  roof 
might  be  used  if  the  rafters 
ported  at  their  centers  bv 
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Will  Your  Roughage 
Hold  Out  All  Winter  ? 
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Make  sure  with  a  Craine  Silo 

The  hay  crop  is  decidedly  short.  Few  farmers 
realize  how  short  and  high-priced  hay  will  be. 
This  is  also  true  of  other  roughage  crops — 
except  corn. 

Will  you  have  to  buy  high-priced  hay  or  will 
you  have  your  own  corn  silage  ? 

You  can  make  sure  with  a  Craine  Silo.  Fill  a 
Craine  Silo  with  corn  and  have  a  good  supply  of 
low-priced,  succulent  roughage. 

There  is  yet  time  to  order  and  erect  a  Craine  Silo. 
We  are  prepared  to  make  prompt  shipments. 

The  Craine  Line 
of  Silos 


P  1 
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Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos 
Crasco  Wood  Stave  Silos 
Craine  Concrete  Stave  Silos 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  110  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Catalogs,  illustrating;  and  describing  these 
various  constructions  mailed  on  request. 


Rebuild  the  Old 

STAVE  SILO 

Any  homemade  or  stave 
sil«>.  if  twisted v  tipped 
or  collapsed,  can  be  re 
built  into  a  beautiful, 
new  Craine  3-Wall  Silo 
at  about  1-2  the  price  of 
a  new  one.  All  the  old 
material  (except  hoops) 
can  be  used.  We  buy 
the  hoops.  Send  for  our 
plan  of  rebuilding  old 
silos. 


l 
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GLOBE 

VJ  SILOS 


Have  a  Full  Silo 

The  corn  crop  raised  on  your 
own  farm  and  preserved  in  a  Globe 
Silo  furnishes  more  good  feed  per 
dollar  than  any  feed  you  can  buy. 

You  can  get  more  corn  into  a 
Globe  Silo  than  into  any  other  silo 
of  equal  rated  capacity.  The  fam¬ 
ous  Globe  extension  roof  enables 
you  to  use  every  foot  of  silo  you 
pay  for. 

Send  to-day  for  Globe  Catalog 
and  prices. 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 

2-12  Willow  St.,  SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 


Need  More 
Silo  Room  ? 

We  can  make  prompt 
shipments  and  at  low 
prices.  Write  quick. 

Own  your  own  En¬ 
silage  Cutter.  A  few 

D  Whirlwind  Cutters, 
capacity  3  to  6  tons  per 
hour,  at  very  low  prices. 

The 

Creamery  Package  IHfg.  Co. 

338  West  St.  Rutland,  Vermont 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 

Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


A  PAPEC /or  $160! — because  It’s  best-liked 
and  biggest-selling.  Hence  big  production 
—  low  manufacturing  cost  to  us.  low  buying 
price  to  you.  Regular  R-10;  latest  model;  10"  throat; 
capacity  2  to  5  tons  per  hour;  A,  A,  A  and  1'  cut; 
operated  by  3  to  6  h.  p.  gas  engine;  complete  on  legs 
with  self-feed  table,  indestructible  cutting  wheel,  30 
feet  of  blower  pipe  with  malleable  collars,  curved 
elbow  for  top,  extra  set  of  knives  —  only  $160  ($175 
on  2-wheel  truck,  $190  on  4-wheel  truck)  f.  o.  b. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y.  This  guarantee  protects  you: 
e  guarantee  any  Papec  Cutter  to  throw  and 
blow  ensilage  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
any  silo,  with  any  power,  provided  the  speed 
of  the  cutting  wheel  does  not  fall  below  600 
r.p.m.  We  also  guarantee  that  any  Papec  Cut¬ 
ter  will  cut  and  elevate  more  ensilagewith  the 
same  power  than  any  other  blower  cutter.” 

Order  from  this  advertisement 

Or  If  you  need  a  largrer  cutter  than  R-10,  write  today  for 
catalog  and  prices  on  other  sizes.  Big  reductions  on  all  sizes. 

Papec  Machine  Co.  110  Main  St.  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED^ — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  f.etehworth  Village,  Tliiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  care  of  bees;  a  good  job  for  the  right 
party;  references  required.  Address  It.  T.  PAR¬ 
KER,  09  Appleton  Avenue,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
- - - - 

WANTED^ — Working  foreman  on  farm  with  25 
grade  Holsteins;  cream  production  principally; 
state  experience;  give  reference;  state  salary 
wanted.  GEO.  E.  BUCK,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


WANTED; — Young  man  with  farm  experience  on 
a  dairy  farm.  Address  ADVERTISER  9142, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


■WANTED — -Assistant  matrons;  $52  a  month  and 
maintenance.  Apply  NEW  YORK  STATE 
REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once  single  or  married  man  for 
work  on  poultry  and  general  farm;  must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  farmer;  state  wages  and 
particulars  on  application.  HOHMANN  BROTH¬ 
ERS,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Master  for  cottage  of  boys;  wife, 
dining  room  work  in  cottage;  salary,  $100  per 
month  and  maintenance;  no  children;  also  good 
opportunity  for  head  farmer  and  wife.  COUNTY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


YOUNG  married  man,  take  charge  of  country 
estate:  general  .farming,  dairying,  tractor,  au¬ 
tomobiles.  etc.;  $1,200  year,  house  'and  privil¬ 
eges.  ADVERTISER  9157,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- 1 

WANTED — Experienced  single  farm  hand;  no 
milking;  steady  employment.  SPRINGDALE 
FARM,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  to  care  for  herd  of 
registered  cattle;  must  he  good  milker,  feeder 
and  calf  raiser:  married  or  single;  send  refer¬ 
ence  and  experience.  S.  B.  STONER,  Hanover, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Competent  cook,  also  chambermaid; 

wages  $50  and  $45  per  month.  Apply  to  MRS. 
JOHN  A.  ROOSEVELT,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  settled,  clean,  honest,  steady, 
experienced  farmer  who  can  care  stock  and 
handle  machinery  for  small  farm  on  seashore 
with  good  people;  home  and  board;  also  ad¬ 
vancement;  reference  required.  J.  T.  ALLEN, 
Superintendent,  Hillside  Farm,  Box  153,  Rrielle, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  develop  farming  ac¬ 
tivities  on  large  place  near  New  York;  prac¬ 
tical  worker  preferred:  references  required;  full 
accommodations.  F.  (’.  11..  P.  O.  Box  229,  City 
llall  Station,  New  York  City. 


MARRIED  MAN  to  occupy  tenement  and  for 
general  farm  work:  must  be  fully  competent 
to  run  a  farm.  Address  II.  A.  GREGG,  Nashua, 
N.  H. 


WANTED— Experienced  farmer,  married,  one 
who  will  board  one  or  two  men;  year  round 
position  to  the  right  man  on  a  large  purebred 
Holstein  farm  in  Western  Massachusetts;  $60 
per  month  and  the  usual  perquisites.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9171,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  manager  for  140-acre  farm 
carrying  fifty  registered  Holsteins;  adjoins  city 
of  35.000;  has  good  equipment  and  buildings; 
herd  under  Federal  supervision,  doing  some  test¬ 
ing;  no  fancy  farming,  but  excellent  opportunity 
offered  man  who  can  produce  results.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER — To  handle  registered  Clydesdale 
horses;  must  have  experience  in  all  straight 
farm  work  and  modern  machinery:  only  good  class 
man  of  highest  moral  character  wanted;  state 
references;  good  pay,  house  and  board.  MRS. 
ALEX  ROBERTSON,  Warren,  Va. 


WANTED — Woman  to  keep  house  for  young  man. 

30  years  old,  widower,  with  child  3  years; 
preferable  widow;  no  objections  to  one  child. 
ADVERTISER  9174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work;  must  bo 
able  and  willing;  will  consider  married  couple: 
no  liquor  or  cigarettes;  references  and  salary  in 
reply;  all  letters  answered.  FRED  R.  COOK, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  September,  good  plain  cook  for 
permanent  general  housework:  position  on  farm 
two  miles  from  village  and  school:  no  objection 
to  one  child;  no  washing;  $4t>  monthly;  give  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter.  BOX  135,  Gardiner, 
Ulster  Co..  N.  Yr. 


RELIABLE  man  on  small  farm  near  New  York; 

8  cows,  2  horses,  general  work  and  small  de¬ 
livery  route;  good  milker  required:  $35  per 
month,  board  and  room:  comfortable  Winter  job; 
not  heavy.  ADVERTISER  9190,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPARLE  woman  to  assist  with  general  house¬ 
work;  small  family:  good  home;  reasonable 
wages.  MRS.  R.  L.  RANSOM,  Walden.  N.  Y. 

GARDENER  WANTED — Permanent  if  satisfac¬ 
tory;  state  wages,  family,  references  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  9186.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


Situations  Wanted 


MIDDLE-AGED,  married,  expert  practical  or- 
chardist,  vineyardist,  small  fruit  grower, 
farmer;  good  record  as  foreman  manager,  seeks 
permanent  position  on  large  farm  or  estate; 
economy,  efficiency,  honesty,  guaranteed;  mod¬ 
erate  to  small  salary  and  poroentage.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8966,  care  Rural  New-Yorkor. 
- » 

POULTRYMAN  open  for  position,  manager,  su¬ 
perintendent,  by  September  1 ;  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  matching,  rearing,  egg  production,  broilers, 
roasters;  three  years  last  place;  only  first-class 
proposition  considered;  my  references  prove  I 
produce  results;  American;  married:  no  children. 
ADVERTISER  9065,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  commercial  poultry  farm. 

I  am  twenty -one  years  old,  farm-raised,  and 
have  taken  short  poultry  course  at  Cornell. 
CLARENCE  WILM0NT,  Farmersville,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCE*  single  young  man  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  fruit,  poultry  or  garden  truck  farm; 
only  those  using '  modern  methods  need  reply; 
please  give  particulars  regarding  board,  room 
and  .lowest  salary  to  start.  C.  HAENSSLER, 
Box  422,  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  care  W.  Halm. 


POULTRYMAN — Working  manager,  twelve  years 
experience  in  all  branches;  married  (no  child¬ 
ren);  experience  with  fruit,  gardening,  etc.; 
handy  with  tools,  can  run  Ford  and  repair  same. 
ADVERTISER  9155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  herdsman,  single,  age  26,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  large  stock  farm';  experienced  in  offi¬ 
cial  testing,  production  of  certified  milk,  feed¬ 
ing,  calf  raising,  milking  machines  and  all 
branches  of  farming;  can  do  most  of  minor  vet¬ 
erinary  work;  $80  per  month.  Address  LEE 
PEI  OK,  Conklin.  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  on  large  farm 
in  Delaware,  Otsego  or  Chenango  County;  one 
child;  best  references;  American;  Protestant; 
eight  years’  experience;  not  afraid  of  work. 
CHANCY  BOVEE,  R.  1,  Stevensville,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  and  orcliardist — do  you  need  one? 
ADVERTISER  9199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm; 

best  of  references;  please  give  details  in  first 
letter.  HAROLD  MARSHMAN,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  orchard  manager;  young, 
ambitious,  American,  Christian;  college  train¬ 
ing  and  wide  practical  experience;  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  details  of  orchard  work; 
also  wide  experience  with  general  farms  and  all 
farm  machinery,  including  tractor.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  of  varied  experience  in  horticulture  and 
poultry  seeks  the  care  of  a  small  country  or 
suburban  place  where  some  capital  and  push 
may  lie  employed  for  mutual  advantage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i 

MAN,  married,  two  children,  wants  position  as 
dairyman  or  herdsman;  no  objection  t,o  hoard¬ 
ers:  first-class  references.  Box  52,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 


HERDSMAN  wants  position  on  modern  stock 
farm;  vicinity  N.  Y.  C. ;  competent  all 
branches;  Swedish,  married,  small  family:  ref¬ 
erences;  state  wages  particularly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  experienced  Scotch  gar¬ 
dener;  capable  of  taking  charge  of  gentleman’s 
private  estate;  age  31;  married;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ’’R.,”  1910  Biltmore  street,  Washington, 


FARMER — Working  business  manager  and  skilled 
herdsman  now  open;  lifetime  practical  scien¬ 
tific  experience  all  branches  general  farming; 
Share  proposition  witli  purebred  cattle  consid¬ 
ered;  married;  31.  LAKE  SIDE  FARM,  Niver- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  of  proven  ability,  11  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  at.  present  managing  plant  in  . 
connection  with  important  estate,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  September  1.  ADVERTISER  9160,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOFNG  MAN,  married,  wishes  job  on  farm  cr 
cord  wood  job:  state  wages,  etc.,  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  9159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  Estate  Owners,  Take  Notice — Wanted 
position  as  manager;  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  farming,  dairying  especially:  Ameri¬ 
can.  28.  married,  one  child;  references,  life  ex¬ 
perience;  college  education:  clean,  honest  and 
trustworthy.  Box  88,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  a  herdsman  of  proven 
ability;  thoroughly  experienced  in  A.  R.  O. 
work  and  calf  raising.  ADVERTISER  9173, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  all  branches. 

desires  position:  college  training;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  9184,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AN  educated,  Christian  woman,  willing  and 
efficient,  desires  a  position  of  trust.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9183,  rare  Rural  .New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  27,  married,  college  training, 
little  experience,  wishes  position  on  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm.  E.  H.,  Englishtown,  X.  J., 
Route  3. 


YOUNG  married  American,  equipped  to  run  a 
small  farm,  desires  to  connect  with  some  one 
wanting  such  in  Northern  New  Jersey:  would  act 
as  caretaker — chauffer  in  Winter;  willing  to  sell 
out  equipment;  fine  opportunity  for  new  owner. 
ADVERTISER  9182,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  American.  26,  wants  farm  work:  experi¬ 
enced  with  cows,  poultry  and  general  farming. 
F.  FORSYTH,  Cliffslde,  N.  J.  Box  675. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position;  manager,  su¬ 
perintendent  first-class  plant;  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  hatching,  rearing  chicks  and  ducks;  egg 
production;  A1  references:  married.  American, 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  9179,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  foreman  by  Ger- 
man-American,  39,  married,  one  child;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming 
and  dairying;  capable  to  take  full  charge  of 
large  place;  highest  references  furnished.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  9178,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position  October  1; 

large  experience  in  milk  production  and  distri¬ 
bution:  expert,  in  dairy  sanitation  and  publicity. 
ADVERTISER  9176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  dairyman,  desires  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  good  butter  maker  and  calf  raiser: 
dry  milker;  also  understands  A.  R.  O.  work: 
American,  single,  28.  dean,  healthy,  best  of 
references:  state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9195.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  foreman  oV  caretaker  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  American-German,  married,  one 
child;  furnish  best  references;  leave  salary  to 
you;  I  am  looking  for  work.  G.  KRAL,  1369 
Fulton,  Ave.,  Brqpx,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  as  working  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  estate  by  man  of  capabilities  and  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  9193,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  Christian  young  man,  good  milker, 
wishes  position  on  farm;  experienced,  willing 
worker:  references.  ADVERTISER  9192,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  23,  college  graduate,  thoroughly 
experienced  farmer,  knows  motors,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery:  state  salary,  particulars.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  9191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED ■  manager  wants  change,  position 
as  manager  of  modern  and  up-to-date  stock 
and  dairy  farm;  life  experience  with  stock  and 
dairy  farming;  present  position  manager  of 
large  stock,  dairy  and  tractor  farm,  now  running 
30  head  of  registered  and  grade  nols'teins;  only 
first-class.  proposition  considered;  please  give 
full  details  in  answer;  references  exchanged. 
A.  N.  MARTIN,  R.  F,  D.,  Glenmont,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  (20)  desires  work  on  truck  or 
general  farm:  can  bring  friend.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening.  all  live  stock,  farm  machinery  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  help;  married,  age  30,  small  family; 
Welch;  be  at  liberty  October  1;  references  from 
past  and  present  employers.  N.  LEWIS,  Supt. 
J.  C.  F.  Slayton  Est.,  Millis,  Mass.,  R.  F.  D.  44. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  in  Christian 
home  by  widow  with  7-year  boy;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  9188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  AMERICAN,  41.  married,  no  children,  wishes 
to  correspond  with  owner  of  a  fully  equipped 
poultry  plant;  salary  and  profit-sharing  basis; 
commercial  or  private;  college  training  and  life 
experience  in  all  modern  methods  enable  me  to 
show  profitable  results.  If  you  need  a  respon¬ 
sible,  capable,  energetic  working  manager,  and 
have  a  first-class  proposition  to  offer,  answer 
my  ad.;  unexcelled  reference.  ADVERTISER 
9185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MAN  wanted  to  work  with  me  in  poultry  busi¬ 
ness;  must  have  $2,000  to  invest;  man  without 
family  preferred.  ADVERTISER  9190,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  commercial  poultry  farm; 

successful  business  in  baby  chicks,  pullets, 
stock,  eggs,  broilers;  fully  stocked  and  equipped; 
2,000  head  selected  Leghorns;  80  miles  from 
N.  Y.  City:  annual  net  income  $5,000-$8,000; 
price  $20,000;  half  cash:  circular.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  with  old  house  or  build¬ 
ings  in  Northern  Westchester  County  or  South¬ 
ern  Putnam;  owners  only.  ADVERTISER  9151, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  dairy  farm;  105  acres;  stock, 
tools  and  crops;  possession  September  1  or 
November  1:  family  differences  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing;  terms  $2,500  down;  balance  on  the  best 
terms  possible  to  any  real  purchaser.  Address 
BOX  21,  Downsville,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  FARM,  Central  New  York,  lias  opening 
this  Fall  for  experienced  married  man;  one 
with  son  or  sons  who  can  work  hard  and  will¬ 
ing,  ambitious  wife  can  secure  permanent  place, 
good  home,  all  privileges,  salaries,  and  advance¬ 
ment;  references;  experience  necessary:  write 
full  particulars,  salary  expected  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9134.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CRANBERRY  BOG — For  sale;  central  New 
Jersey:  about  30  acres;  all  facilities  for  culti¬ 
vation  and  picking,  with  necessary  houses  and 
buildings;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
9150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OWNER  well  stocked,  fully  equipped  farm. 
Eastern  Shore  Maryland,  needs  (single)  part¬ 
ner  with  capital.  ADVERTISER  9158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


200-ACRE  farm,  25  miles  east  of  Philadelphia, 
near  Lincoln  Highway.  6  miles  from  Trenton, 
70  miles  to  New  York,  2  to  main  line  station; 
fine  colonial  stone  house,  electricity,  water  pres¬ 
sure  system,  furnace,  fireplaces,  tiled  hath;  6- 
room  bungalow,  bath;  also  good  farmhouse; 
large  barns,  silo,  lightning  rods;  land  slopes 
gently  and  worked  with  tractor;  soil  loamy,  and 
present  crops.  Alfalfa,  corn,  iiotatoes,  grain  and 
fruit,  prove  fertility;  buildings  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed  under  $40,000;  price  $150  an  acre;  two- 
for-one  value;  ideal  dairy  and  country  place; 
offer  stock,  crops,  complete  equipment;  sacrifice; 
good  reason  for  selling;  bank  references  and  pho¬ 
tographs  of  Maple  Crest  Farm.  J.  M.  WAT¬ 
KINS,  owner,  Oxford  Valley,  Bucks.  Co.,  Pa. 
- * - * 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  132  acres,  in  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  between  Auburn  and  Ithaca: 
close  to  town  and  school:  macadam  roads;  full 
particulars.  ELMER  ARNOLD,  Ludlowville, 
N.  Y. 


SALE,  exchange,  modern  8-room  house;  24-inch 
stone  walls:  2V4  acres;  large  barn;  garage;  all 
improvements;  electricity:  fruit,  asparagus;  live 
minutes  station;  terms  $12,500.  ROSEMUND, 
Box  136,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 32-acre  farm;  productive  soil;  mild 
climate;  grows  two  crops  a  season;  plenty 
fruit,  grapes,  small  fruits;  two-story  house,  out¬ 
buildings;  shady  lawn;  good  water;  on  improved 
country  road;  %  mile  school,  store,  depot  and 
State  road;  sacrifice  $2,900.  OWNER.  Route  2, 
Box  77,  Cambridge,  Dorchester  Co.,  Md. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE — 177  acres,  stock  and  tools. 

$5,000  ;  85  acres,  stock  and  tools.  $4,000  :  37 
acres.  $2,000.  NIELS  CHRISTENSEN,  Alder 
Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 109-acre  farm;  Oswego  County. 

Particulars  of  owner,  A.  J.  SPERLING, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  or  will  exchange  for’ 
smaller  farm.  CHARLES  SHENETT.  Green¬ 
field  Center,  N.  Y. 


PLYMOUTH,  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm:  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  es¬ 
tate;  high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excel¬ 
lent  view  of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic 
places;  Plymouth  County  Club  golf  links  and 
valley;  also  the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen 
on  all  sides;  no  handsomer  natural  location  on 
north  or  south  shore:  three  miles  out:  warranty 
deed  calls  for  40  acres  more  or  less:  stocked 
with  the  very  best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  pros- 
perous  turkey  produce  business  established.  For 
further  information  write  THOMAS  RE1LY, 
Cliiltonville,  Pulymouth,  Mass. 


WANTED — About  15  or  20  acres  with  small 
home  and  barn;  must  he  on  or  near  lake  or 
river,  or  have  brook  running  through  woodland 
preferred,  to  be  used  for  bungalow  and  fishing; 
commuting  distance  from  New  York;  must  be 
cheap.  ADVERTISER  9165,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — At  once,  on  shares,  230-acre  dairv 
farm  in  Central  New  York;  never  offered  be¬ 
fore;  fine  location;  good  land,  good  markets,  etc.; 
must  have  sufficient  means  to  purchase  horses 
and  tools  and  half  interest  in  dairv.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — A  small  house,  with  land 
sufficient  for  gardening  and  poultry  on  a  small 
scale;  must  be  convenient  to  railroad  and  stores; 
would  buy  if  suited.  ADVERTISER  9168,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — nouse  and  three  lots:  well  located 
in  small  town  in  Southwest  Michigan;  good 
water:  stone  roads;  high  school.  For  further 
particulars,  inquire  of  ADVERTISER  9167,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  poultry  farm;  a  live  wire; 

good  business  for  a  hustler;  equipped  with 
tools,  stock,  crops  and  business  car;  business 
running  21  years;  in  best  city:  good  outlook; 
net  income  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  yearly;  outer 
buildings  nearly  new;  good  home;  electric,  gas, 
water;  near  school,  church,  town;  can  be  rented 
on  option  of  buying,  or  $3,500  cash  and  rest  on 
easy  terms:  write  for  full  particulars.  Address 
JOS.  T.  ALLEN,  Box  153,  Brielle,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  country  home,  six  rooms,  25 
miles  from  N.  Y.;  hard  road;  $3,500.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9163,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  10  acres  and  seven-room 
house,  etc.:  some  wood,  fruit  and  good  well; 
in  Orange,  Putnam  or  Dutchess  County:  within 
60  miles  N.  V.  City;  no  agents;  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  9161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  colony  estate,  with  busi¬ 
ness  proposition,  at  Cedar  Lake;  four  furnished 
modern  conveniences  bungalows;  over  4  acres; 
good  investment  for  developing  on  larger  scale. 
FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


OTSEGO  County  farms — 170  acres.  30  limber; 

good  land  ami  house;  new  barn;  $4,500.  crops 
included:  120-acre  farm,  $2,500.  ('LAKE 

GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 16-acre  farm;  excellent  location; 

Ideal  for  poultry;  near  railroad.  W.  HAR¬ 
RISON,  R.  2,  Newtield,  N.  .1. 


WANTED — Chicken,  fruit  or  dairy  farm,  fully 
equipped  and  stocked,  by  up-to-date,  refined 
American  farmer;  shares  or  cash:  full  particu¬ 
lars.  E.  L.  VOORHIOES,  Torrlngton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 111  acres,  7  cows,  2  calves,  3  horses, 
pigs,  chickens,  silo,  machinery,  wagons,  car¬ 
riages,  crops,  6-h.p.  engine  saw  outfit,  new 
10-room  house,  furnace  heated,  slate  roof,  hath, 
running  water.  Price,  $4,500;  can  lie  bought 
without  stock.  J.  It.  MACK,  West  Hartford. 
Vt.  Box  100. 


WANTED  'I’D  KENT — Small  house  with  barn 
and  chicken  house;  out  of  city,  near  mountains 
and  good  school.  ADVERTISER  9181.  .-are  Itural 
New-Yorker. 


WALDEN,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. — 14-acre  fruit, 
truck,  chicken  village  farm;  admirably  situ¬ 
ated  and  suited  for  gentleman's  country  estate: 
also  $2  000  income  business  block.  Come  see  for 
yourself.  Owner,  L.  G.  RUCKEL.  Walden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Commuting  farm.  5  to  100  acres,  not 
more  than  one  hour  from  N.  Y.  City.  10-12 
minutes’  walk  from  station;  l.ong  Island  pre¬ 
ferred.  or  Westchester,  Conn..  New  Jersey;  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  9180,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Poultry  farm.  about  7  acres, 
within  50  miles  of  New  York:  give  particulars 
and  price.  ADVERTISER  9177,  cafe  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN’S  FARM.  2  hours  on  I).  L.  W.. 

212  acres,  level,  high  elevation,  40  acres  of 
apple  and  peach  orchards,  1  acre  strawberries, 
25  acres  corn,  modern  home.  12  rooms,  hath; 
all  improvements;  equipped  for  hoarders:  large 
barns.  Price,  including  stock  and  machinery. 
$15,000.  ADVERTISER  9175,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 2  acres,  new  9-room  house,  furnace, 
hard  wood  floors,  electricity,  large  new  store 
selling  accessories.  Ford  parts,  tires,  tubes,  re¬ 
pairing  ears,  ice  cream,  confectionery,  general 
store,  large  new  dancing  pavilion,  2-pump  gaso¬ 
line  station,  on  State  road:  owner  retiring:  ex¬ 
cellent  bargain:  worth  investigating.  Price. 
$12,000;  $9,000  cash,  balance  mortgage.  Box  79, 
Newtown  Road,  Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  50  acres,  mostly  level, 
fertile,  gravelly  loam,  house,  barns  and  three 
poultry  houses  in  good  condition:  near  school 
and  village;  short  drive  from  Cornell  University. 
Write  for  description.  It.  GR  ROOT  RE.  New- 
field,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  general  farm  from  40  to  60  acres 
of  good  land,  near  a  live  town:  would  like 
some  woods,  fairly  good  buildings;  would  buy 
stock  and  tools;  New  Jersey  or  New  York.  C. 
W.  WELLS.  Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT — Small  farm  with  or  with¬ 
out  privilege  of  buying;  do  not  have  to  occupy 
buildings  until  Spring,  but  would  like  to  put 
ground  in  cover  crops;  please  state  price  and 
description  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9189. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  RENT — Suitable  broilers,  berries, 
garden  truck:  best  market  Connecticut ;  poul¬ 
try,  stock,  corn,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  sold  renter 
cheap;  going  West  account  health:  electric 
lights,  phone,  plenty  firewood.  Address  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  9187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

; - — - - 

DELAWARE  farm  for  sale,  100  a^ros,  Sti  acres 
tillage,  balance  woodland:  crops,  stock  and 
equipment.  $5,500;  half  cash.  E.  MITCHELL, 
Greenwood,  Del. 


WANTED — To  rent  an  equipped  dairy  or  grain 
farm  with  substantial  buildings,  option  of  buy¬ 
ing:  full  particulars  and  price.  ADArERTTSER 
9198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Medium-size  farm,  abundant  water, 
good  buildings,  reasonable;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  price.  ADVERTISER  9197,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TRAINED  NURSE  on  farm  will  take  infants 
and  small  children  for  the  Summer;  terms  rea¬ 
sonable.  Wrrite  ADVERTISER  9200,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PURE  sugar  cane  syrup,  in  gallon  cans,  $1.50 
per  gallon.  GEORGE  D.  CLARK,  Coosada,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — Guaranteed  fresh  eggs,  by  dozen  or 
crate:  parcel  post  or  express.  BOX  53,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y. 


FINE  extracted  honey;  10  lbs.  delivered  within 
3d  zone,  clover  $2.25;  buckwheat,  $2;  5  lbs. 
either.  $1.25;  60-lh.  can  at  our  station,  clover 
$10:  buckwheat,  $8.40.  RAY  C.  WILCOX. 
Odessa.  N.  Y. 

HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy,  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  brand  new  Fordson  tractors; 

never  been  used;  on  account  of  losing  contract 
will  sell  both  for  $1,000.  Address  JOHN  C. 
COOMRS,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


SHARPLES  mechanical  milker.  4  unit,  all  in 
good  condition:  used  only  three  years:  100  ft. 
extra  tubing,  best  quality.  ULSTERDORP 
FARMS,  Highland,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— 12-in,  cement  tile  mold.  HAROLD 
CURTISS,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Route  4. 


FOR  SALE — New  crop  of  finest  white  clover  ex¬ 
tracted  honey;  price,  one  60-lb.  can,  $9.60;  two 
60-lb.  cans,  $18;  f.  o.  b.  Holgate,  Ohio;  5-lb. 
pail,  $1.25;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.25;  delivered  to  4th 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 

FRESH,  old  stylo  hop  yeast,  cakes;  keep  per¬ 
fectly  six  months;  send  30c  money  order  for 
large  supply  and  surprise  your  family  with  your 
bread.  MISS  H.  M.  WORSHAM.  Seventy  Six,  Mo. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1023. 
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You  can  save  MONEY 
for  years  by  making  a 

Small  Decision  Now 
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SO  far  as  August  is  concerned  it 
isn’t  important  whether  you 
decide  you  will  or  you  won’t  have  a 
furnace,  because  in  August  you 
don’t  need  a  furnace.  But  this  little 
decision  that  we  suggest  you  make 
now  is  more  important  than  August, 
because  it  will  affect  your  pocket- 
book  for  years  to  come.  During  the 
life  of  an  Andes  One  Pipe  Furnace 
you  will  save  its  cost  in  coal  over  and 
over  again.  Don’t  look  at  this  from 
the  standpoint  of  August,  look  at  it 
as  a  big  opportunity,  from  the 
standpoint  of  years  and  years  of 
satisfaction  and  economy,  which 
this  little  decision,  made  today,  will 
mean  for  you. 

Decide  today  To  Get 
A  Copy  of  Our  Free  Book 

The  decision  involves  no  expense  to 
you  at  all,  and  no  obligation  to  buy 
a  furnace  if  you  finally  decide 
you  don’t  want  one.  This  decision 
merely  means  that  you  will  get  all 
the  facts  about  the  Andes  by  cutting 
out  the  coupon  below  and  mailing 
it  to  us  for  a  free  copy  of  our  book, 
“Better  Heating  for  Less  Money.” 
It  involves  the  opportunity  of  being 
able  to  save  up  to  one-third  of  your 
fuel  bills  every  winter  from  now  on. 

How  much  money  Will 
The  Andes  Save  For  You? 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say,  just 
now  without  knowing  more  about 
your  house  and  what  it  has  cost  you 
to  heat  it  in  the  past.  But  we  can 
say  definitely  that  the  Andes  has 
proved  that  it  can  save  money.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  it  to  save  one-third 
on  former  bills,  and  it  has  some¬ 


times  saved  as  much  as  one-half. 
What  it  has  done  for  others,  it  can  do 
in  the  same  proportion  for  you. 

If  you  now  use  stoves 

the  Andes  will  do  three  things 

An  Andes  will  make  it  unnecessary 
to  carry  dusty  fuel  and  ashes  through 
the  house.  You  can  keep  them  in 
the  cellar.  The  Andes  will  bum  less 
coal  and  heat  more  rooms.  You  will 
be  able  to  take  out  the  stoves  and 
save  all  the  space  they  occupy  for 
other  use.  This  means  freedom 
from  dirt,  greater  convenience,  econ¬ 
omy,  comfort  and  more  room.  Sure¬ 
ly  they  are  worth-while. 

Andes  Superiority 

is  no  idle  claim 

The  Andes  is  a  quality  furnace 
throughout.  Not  a  pound,  not  an 
ounce  of  scrap  iron  is  used  in  its 
manufacture,  because  scrap  iron  will 
not  last;  its  best  life  has  been  used. 
Andes  furnaces  are  made  of  all  new 
pig  irons  chemically  blended  as  care¬ 
fully  as  steels  are  blended  for  high- 
priced  automobiles. 

Can  be  installed 
In  One  Day 

All  the  parts  of  the  Andes  are  fitted 
together  before  leaving  the  factory. 
That  is  why  when  it  comes  to  be  set 
up  in  your  home,  the  whole  job  can 
be  done  in  one  day.  There  are  no 
exasperating  delays  because  of  poor¬ 
ly  fitted  parts.  The  Andes  goes  to¬ 
gether  like  clockwork  and  will  never 
leak  coal  gas  or  poisonous  fumes 
into  the  cellar  or  house. 

The  efficiency  of  a  one  pipe  furnace 
depends  upon  its  inner  casing  more 


Gentlemen  : 

Since  I  had  an  Andes  One  Wipe  Furnace 
put  in  my  house  I  have  not  been  cold  and  I 
am  well  pleased  with  it.  A  lot  of  people  have 
been  here  to  see  it  work  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  it  doesn’t  burn  much  more  coal  than  my 
cook  stove  does.  I  can  give  you  a  good  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  it.  Yours  truly 

FRED  ROWE 

13  Kelsey  St.,  Waterville,  Me. 


than  upon  any  other  one  thing.  The 
Andes  is  the  only  user  of  a  dead-air¬ 
space  inner  casing  that  goes  all  the 
way  up  to  the  register  in  the  floor. 
This  assures  perfect  circulation, 
which  means  money  saving. 

In  the  matter  of  health,  the  Andes 
is  a  safeguard.  It  supplies  from  its 
water  pans  with  an  evaporating  sur¬ 
face  five  times  as  large  as  that  in 
other  furnaces,  healthfully  moist 
air.  This  guards  against  colds  that 
come  from  stepping  out  of  a  house 
that  is  heated  with  dry,  burned  air 
into  a  winter  atmosphere.  It  also 
saves  coal  because  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
home  heated  to  68  degrees  on  moist 
air  is  more  comfortable  than  at  75 
degrees  on  dry  air,  and  takes  less 
coal. 

The  Andes  is  Guaranteed 

Send  for  free  book  today 

You  can’t  lose  a  penny  on  the  Andes 
because  it  is  guaranteed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  or  it  will  be  taken 
out  and  every  penny  of  its  cost  re¬ 
turned  to  you.  But  we  don’t  ask  you 
to  think  so  far  ahead  as  that  now. 
Just  get  the  facts  by  sending  for  a 
copy  of  the  free  book,  “Better 
Heating  for  Less  Money.”  Send  for 
it  today. 


Phillips  &.  Clark  Stove  Company,  Inc.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Makers  of  the  famous  Andes  Stoves  &.  Ranges 


COUPON 
Phillips  &.  Clark 

Stove  Co..  Inc. 

DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  saving 
fuel  money.  Please  send  me  your 
free,  illustrated  booklet  called 
“Better  Heating  for  Less 
Money.’’ 

Name.. . .  . . . . - 

Address. . . . .. . 

City - 
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Outlook  for 

I  hive  read  Prof.  Minkler's  live  stock  article  on  page 
fK>0  with  much  interest.  I  have  long  thought  that  even¬ 
tually  we  should  come  to  the  English  system  of  keeping 
a  few  animals  of  various  kinds  on  each  farm,  and  to  a 
very  diversified  system  of  farming.  But  1  think  and 
hope  that  that  time  is  still  some  distance  of!'.  I  wonder 
whether  Prof.  Minkler  could  give  us  some  closer  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  next  couple  of  years.  We  have  been  raising 
dairy  young  stock  here  as  a  side  line  for  some  years, 
but  have  cut  down  our  stock  materially  the  last  couple 
of  Winters.  We  want  to  feed  more  stock  in  the  Winter, 
and  can  pasture  it  in  the  Summer  if  we  need  to.  We 
are  wondering  whether  some  steers  would  not  pay  us 
this  Winter.  We  are  figuring  on  a  plan  that  we  had 


Steers  or D 

you  to  continue  to  grow  black  and  white  heifer 
calves,  rather  than  to  turn  to  beef  steers  or  feeders. 
The  Winters  in  Connecticut  are  so  long  and  the  pas¬ 
ture  season  so  short  and  so  uncertain  that  steers  are 
apt  to  eat  their  heads  off  during  the  Winter  feeding 
period.  Again,  you  cannot  ‘'warm  up"  steers  that 
have  been  roughed  through  the  early  Winter  by  feed¬ 
ing  them  on  silage  and  cottonseed  meal  from  Febru¬ 
ary  to  .Tune.  It  takes  corn  or  its  equivalent  to  fat¬ 
ten  steers,  and  these  basic  products  must  he  prop- 


airy  Calves 

they  are  bargained  for  at  a  price  much  below  their 
actual  value.  To  undertake  to  ship  a  few  steers  to 
the  New  York  City  market  would  he  suicidal. 

Nearly  all  of  the  live  steers  sold  on  the  New  York 
or  Jersey  City  markets  go  to  the  kosher  trade,  iu 
which  case  only  the  front  quarters  are  used  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  demand  for  freshly  killed  'beef.  The  hinds 
are  ripened  and  sold  to  the  hotel  or  higher  class 
trade.  One  experience  in  shipping  to  this  market  is 
usually  sufficient  to  discourage  the  average  Eastern 


Winter  Scene  on  a  Vermont  Farm.  Fig.  ’fid. 


from  ithe  Breeders'  Gazette  some  years  ago.  of  buying 
feeders  in  the  Fall,  roughing  them  through  until  Febru¬ 
ary,  then  feeding  them  heavily  on  silage  and  cottonseed 
meal  until  May  or  June,  and  marketing  them.  We 
should  have  to  sell  to  local  butchers,  and  I  think  ought 
to  do  better  than  Chicago  prices.  There  seems  to  be 
more  of  a  spread  between  the  price  of  feeders  and  the 
price  of  beef,  or  perhaps  between  the  price  of  live  steers 
and  the  price  of  beef,  than  there  should  be.  and  I  think 
the  farmer  will  eventually  have  to  get  more  of  this 
spread  than  he  is  now  getting.  Whether  he  will  get  it 
■by  co-operative  marketing  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is 
a  question  well  worth  bearing  iu  mind.  E.  i).  C. 

Connecticut. 

HE  prophet  who  could  look  ahead  for  a  couple  of 
years  and  correctly  forecast  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  the  live  stock  farmer  would  have  a 
great  many  friends  and  patrons.  I  would  advise 


erly  supplemented  with  silage  or  with  sweet  feeds 
and  the  proper  amount  of  protein.  Then,  too,  the 
local  market  in  the  Eastern  district  is  always  uncer¬ 
tain  and  usually  discouraging.  The  local  buyer  who 
kills  for  the  local  trade  seldom  will  pay  any  more 
per  pound  for  a  finished  steer  than  he  would  for  a 
warmed-up  dairy  cow:  and  there  is  not  competition 
enough  to  justify  one  in  producing  steers  for  these 
buyers.  The  local  butcher  is  a  mere  meat  cutter:  he 
does  not  slaughter,  but  rather  buys  so  many  quarters 
or  so  many  loins  or  so  many  rounds  and  hinds,  etc. 
to  meet  his  daily  trade.  These  usually  come  from 
the  Chicago  packer  through  their  local  distributing 
station,  and  if  perchance  they  are  bought  locally 


farmer  who  is  interested  iu  feeding  and  finishing 
steers.  The  buyers  grade  arbitrarily  and  seldom 
allow  Chicago  prices  plus  the  differential  in  freight. 
Then  if  your  stuff  is  “heavy”  it  ought  to  have  been 
“light.”  or  if  it  was  merely  warmed  up  it  ought  t'» 
be  fat,  or  whatever  condition  is  represented  some¬ 
thing  is  “wrong”  for  the  day’s  markets.  I  know  the 
ropes,  for  l  was  tied  to  them  for  several  days  two 
years  ago,  and  my  enthusiasm  for  marketing  fin¬ 
ished  steers  in  New  York  City  is  still  frozen. 

Usually  feeders  are  low  in  cost  in  October,  No¬ 
vember  or  early  December,  depending,  of  course,  on 
the  weather  conditions  and  upon  late  pasture  or 
forage  conditions.  One  can  get  better  weights,  but 
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there  is  more  danger  of  loss  from  stockyards  fever 
■when  shipments  are  made  during  cold  weather,  and 
with  freight  rates  so  high  feeders  are  costly  after 
they  have  been  shipped  a  thousand  miles,  and  after 
they  have  been  loaded  and  unloaded  at  the  feeding 
stations. 

With  black  and  white  dairy  calves  you  pick  them 
up  locally  at  small  cost;  they  can  be  wintered  cheap¬ 
ly.  and  when  old  enough  to  breed  or  to  freshes  one 
can  either  sell  them  locally,  else  drive  or  ship  them 
to  adjacent  dairy  districts.  The  loss  of  a  few 
heifers  from  tuberculosis  will  not  be  felt,  while  the 
loss  of  a  few  steers  from  shipping  fever,  two  or  three 
in  a  carload  of  30.  will  very  likely  make  a  big  hole 
in  the  profits.  If  I  were  in  a  dairy  section  or  in  a 
dairy  district.  I  am  sure  I  would  raise  or  buy  dairy 
heifers  rather  than  ship  in  steers  from  stockyard 
centers.  What  few  steers  one  might  pick  up  locally 
would  most  likely  be  dairy  crosses,  and  the  only 
service  that  such  animals  can  render  is  to  work  over 
coarse  roughages  and  feeds  into  available  plant  food. 
If  you  can  pick  up  a  few  real  beef  steers  locally  and 
buy  them  when  they  are  young,  shortly  after  being 
weaned,  and  provided  the  local  buyer  will  play  fair 
with  you  and  buy  them  when  they  are  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  price  based  on  Chicago  prices,  you  have  a 
chance  to  make  some  cheap  manure,  and  possibly  a 
few  new  dollars — surely  some  useful  experience. 

1  wish  I  knew  what  the  New  Year  might  bring.  I 
believe  that  the  prices  of  hogs  will  go  down  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  for  now  it  is  slightly  out  of 
range,  considering  the  market  value  of  corn.  There 
is  a  scarcity  of  feeders,  and  steers  are  apt  to  remain 
firm;  yet  heavy  steers  that  feeders  are  holding  over 
are  apt  to  be  discounted  when  marketed,  largely  be¬ 
cause  heavy  sides  are  usually  exported  and  there  are 
very  few  calls  from  the  other  side  at.  this  time.  The 
corn  crop  in  the  grain  belt  was  never  more  promis¬ 
ing;  in  fact,  it  is  about  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of 
its  season,  which  means  that  it  will  mature  before 
frost  can  possibly  do  any  damage.  The  pastures  are 
short  and  dry,  the  hay  crop  light,  and  feed  bins  and 
feed  storage  rooms  in  sections  where  feeds  are  pur¬ 
chased  are  having  their  sides  and  bottoms  scraped. 
When  the  prices  commence  to  advance  on  basic  pro¬ 
ducts,  buying  is  apt  to  begin  and  it  is  about  the  only 
stimulus  that  starts  things. 

1  have  abounding  faith  in  the  live  stock  feeding 
and  breeding  business.  It  has  virtually  made  this 
country,  section  by  section.  However,  the  breeders 
who  feed  out  the  animals  they  breed  or  grow  and  de¬ 
velop  usually  are  more  prosperous  than  the  fellow 
farmer  who  buys  cows  for  his  dairy  or  feeders  for 
his  feed  lot.  This  is  the  basis  for  my  belief  that 
some  day  many  of  our  landowners  and  tenants  will 
adopt  a  more  diversified  system  of  farming  and 
stock  raising,  notably  in  sections  adapted  to  general 
farming,  and  that  each  agricultural  community  will 
be  prompted  to  produce  a  wider  range  of  foods  and 
farm  products.  We  shall  always  have  our  intensified 
and  specialized  crop  sections,  but  let  us  hope  that 
more  of  our  farmers  will  see  more  tracks  of  the 
golden  hoof,  hear  unfamiliar  squeals  from  the  pork 
maker,  and  that  many  will  be  awakened  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  compensations  accompanying  mixed 
fa rm i n g.  f.  c.  min kler. 


Running  Pump  with  Gasoline  Engine 

I  have  a  windmill  which  pumps  water  for  the  house 
and  stock.  Not  every  year,  but  more  than  once  this 
year,  the  wind  has  failed  to  blow  for  days,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  tank  is  empty.  I  have  a  pump-jack,  diam¬ 
eter  of  fully  12  inches,  and  wish  to  use  a  Ford  as  motor 
power.  All  the  iron  pulleys  I  use  are  bored  for  shap¬ 
ing.  and  could  not  very  easily  be  put  on  the  hind  axle  of 
a  Ford.  Would  the  ordinary  hind  wheel  of  a  car,  with 
tires  off,  with  a  belt  on,  work?  If  not,  as  1  fancy  it 
would  in  any  case  be  too  great  diameter,  is  there  any 
pulley  made  that  would  clamp  on  to  the  spokes  of  a 
car  wheel?  What  would  be  the  right  diameter  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  a  12-inch  one  on  the  jack?  I  thought  if 
tins  could  be  done  it  would  save  buying  a  gasoline 
engine,  which  might  not  be  used  once  a  year.  A.  n.  m. 

Warrenton,  Va. 

THERE  are  a  number  of  attachments  that  can  be 
furnished  a  Ford  which  enables  the  owner  to 
use  it  as  power.  These  you  will  find  advertised  in 
the  various  farm  papers,  and  it  seems  that  some  one 
of  them  should  meet  your  needs.  Fig.  437  is  a 
suggestive  sketch  that  may  enable  you  to  work  up 
a  pulley  of  your  own,  or  rather,  have  it  worked  up 
at  the  local  wood-working  shop.  The  large  flange 
i<  made  of  the  right  diameter  to  fit  beneath  the  rim 
and  against  the  felloe  of  the  rear  wheel.  If  the  car 
is  provided  with  demountable  rim  openings  may  be 
cut  in  this  disk  to  provide  for  the  rim  clamps.  A 
pulley  is  then  built  up  on  this  disk  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  permit  the  use  of  a  belt  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  tire — about  5  to  6  inches.  A  hole  is  bored 
out  of  the  center  large  enough  to  permit  slipping 
the  arrangement  over  the  wheel  huh  and  the  whole 
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clamped  to  the  wheel  by  the  use  of  three  blocks 
placed  back  of  the  spokes,  holts  passing  through  the 
disk  first  mentioned  and  through  these  blocks  permit 
clamping  the  arrangement  up  with  a  wrench. 

The  axle  should  he  supported  on  a  horse  while  in 
use,  rather  than  left  standing  on  the  jack,  and  care 
should  also  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  machine 
stands  about  level  to  insure  that  the  engine  gets 
proper  lubrication  while  running.  As  to  the  si  :e  of 
this  pulley,  it  is  probable  that  a  10  or  12-inch  size 
would  he  satisfactory,  as  there  is  opportunity  with 
so  light  a  load  as  a  pump  would  make  of  regulating 
the  speed  to  a  great  extent  with  <he  throttle.  Your 
pump  should  make  from  35  to  40  strokes  per  minute, 
and  you  can  adjust  the  throttle  to  secure  this  speed. 
This  device  is  suggested  for  temporary  use  only.  As 
one  wheel  remains  stationary,  the  differential  of  the 
car  receives  all  of  the  load,  and  if  the  load  is  at  all 
heavy  or  the  device  used  to  any  extent  it  would 
result  in  wear.  Where  a  ear  is  to  he  used  at  all 
regularly  for  belt  work  it  should  be  arranged  to 
take  the  power  from  both  rear  wheels  instead  of 
one.  For  temporary  use.  however,  the  above  may 
serve  your  purpose.  r.  h.  s. 


The  Control  of  Pear  Psylla 

[The  following  observations  on  the  control  of  this 
pest  are  reported  by  L.  F.  Strickland  and  J.  P.  Haughey, 
inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  psylla 
is  causing  great  concern  in  the  pear  growing  sections 
of  New  York.] 
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BSERVATIONS  made  on  July  11,  1021,  in  the 
orchard  of  S.  Wright  McCollum,  Loekport,  N. 
Y„  resulted  in  a  series  of  tests  which  opens  a  new 
field  of  attack  in  (lie  control  of  pear  psylla,  both 
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Pulley  to  Vue  Power  from  Automobile.  Fiy.  J/37 


from  an  experimental  and  practical  point  of  view. 

This  orchard  lias  been  under  a  series  of  dusting 
operations  during  the  season.  The  applications  were 
made  for  the  first  and  second  brood  nymphs.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  operation  counts  on  25  spurs 
from  the  trees  showed  an  average  infestation  of  50 
nymphs  per  spur.  Counts  made  the  day  following 
the  dusting  application  proved  that  an  average  in¬ 
festation  of  8.8  nymphs  per  spur  remained  in  the 
orchard,  resulting  in  a  heavy  brood  of  eggs  and 
nymphs.  By  June  IS  this  second  brood  of  psylla 
nymphs  were  in  the  most  susceptible  period  for 
attack.  But  the  work  against  the  nymphs  was  not 
started  until  July  3,  and  finished  on  July  8,  at  which 
period  a  vast  majority  of  the  psylla  were  in  the 
adult  stage. 

During  an  observation  trip  to  the  orchard  on  July 
11  the  above  writers  found  astonishing  results  had 
been  secured  in  that  psylla  adults  were  conspicuously 
absent.  No  record  of  experimental  data  showing 
the  susceptibility  of  psylla  flics  to  nicotine  (lust  was 
known  to  the  authors.  These  exceptional  results 
were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  division  of  ento¬ 
mology  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station.  Imme¬ 
diately  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  the  killing 
power  of  nicotine  dust  when  directed  against  the 
adult  psylla  were  undertaken  in  Niagara  County,  F. 
Y*  llartzell  of  the  Vineyard  Laboratory  at  Fredonia 
co-operating  in  the  work.  Several  orchards  were 
selected  for  the  tests.  Small  trees  were  chosen  to 
facilitate  the  work,  as  a  hand  duster  was  employed 
in  these  operations.  A  large  sheet  was  spread  on 
the  ground  under  each  tree  before  dusting.  It  was 
marked  off  into  squares  to  make  the  counting  more 
rapid  and  accurate.  No  particular  time  of  day  was 
chosen,  as  no  apparent  difference  was  noted  between 
the  results  obtained  in  the  morning  or  afternoon. 
The  daily  temperature  ran  above  80  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  throughout  these  tests.  A  thorough  application 
of  dust  was  applied  to  each  tree,  and  after  an 
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interval  of  five  minutes  the  trees  were  shaken  and 
actual  counts  of  dead  psylla  on  the  sheets  were 
made. 

The  orchard  of  Mi'.  Strong  had  been  sprayed  for 
first  brood  nymphs.  The  block  of  Mr.  Coates  had 
been  sprayed  for  both  first  and  second  brood  nymphs. 
Tlie  orchard  of  Mr.  Butts  had  been  dusted  for  the 
first  and  second  brood  nymphs.  The  previous  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  McKay  orchard  at  <  Jen  ova  are  not 
known.  From  these  tests  there  appears  to  he  no 
difference  in  the  killing  power  of  the  three  dusts 
used,  but  the  lime-nicotine  dust  contains  better 
carrying  and  covering  qualities.  Further  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  control  of  psylla  by  dusting  during  the 
adult  stage  are  under  way. 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  secured  in  the 
various  orchards: 


S  U SCKPTI BT  LIT  Y  OF 


PEAR  PSYLLA 
DUSTS 


FOES  TO  NICOTINE 


Orchard  and 
Location 
F.  C.  Strong. 
Loekport,  N. 


Do. 


Tree 

No. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

W.  S.  Coates, 
Darker.  N.  Y. 
Do. 

II.  T.Utts. 

Youngst.’n,  N. 
Do. 

S.  W.  MeOollnm, 
Loekport,  N.  V. 
Do. 

McKay’s, 

Oeneva.  N.  Y. 


Y. 


Date 

Dust 

No,  Adult 

Dusted 

Used 

Psylla  Killed 

1921 

Sulphur  55% 

July  21 

Lime  15% 
Nicotine  2.2% 
Inert  28% 
Sulphur  55% 

1,881 

July  22 

Lime  15% 
Nicotine  2.2  % 
Inert  28% 
Sulphur  55% 

2.029 

July  22 

Lime  15% 
Nicotine  2.2  % 
Inert  28% 
Sulphur  08% 

2.427 

July  22 

Nicotine  2% 
Inert  30% 
Sulphur  08% 

2.877 

July  22 

Nicotine  2% 
Inert  28% 

Lime  97.8% 

1.054 

July  22 

Nicotine  2.2% 
Lime  97.8% 

5,092 

July  22 

Nicotine  2.2% 
Lime  97.8% 

835 

July  25 

Nicotine  2.2% 

5,724 

July  25 

Lime  97.8% 

Nicotine  2.2% 
Lime  97.8% 

5.329 

July  20 

Nicotine  2.2% 

109 

July  20 

Lime  97.8% 

July  20 

Nicotine  2.2% 
Lime  97.8% 

970 

Nicotine  2.2% 

2.538 

July  20 

Lime  97.8% 

Nicotine  2.2% 
Lime  97.8% 

895 

July  27 

Nicotine  2.2% 

7,594 

Lime  on  Apple  Trees 

I  have  a  young  orchard  of  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
etc.,  planted  two  years  ago  ;  the  ground  is  quite  heavy, 
but  the  trees  seem  to  be  doing  nicely  and  making  a  good 
growth.  To  my  knowledge  this  land  has  never  received 
any  lime,  and  I  wondered  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  give  this  laud  a  good  eoat  of  lime.  At  the  present 
time  I  just  harvested  rye  from  between  the  rows  of 
trees.  I  keep  the  ground  around  the  trees  cultivated  I 
put  a  seeding  of  clover  on  last  Spring,  but  on  account 
of  a  long  drought  it  did  not  catch,  so  I  shall  have  to 
plow  this  up  again.  Would  you  plow  this  ground  com¬ 
paratively  early  and  harrow  in  a  good  coating  of  lime? 
If  so.  how  much  ground  limestone  would  you  put  to  the 
acre?  I  had  thought  of  putting  in  a  heavy  seeding  of 
vetch  and  rye,  same  to  lie  plowed  under  next  Spring, 
and  followed  by  a  crop  of  Canada  peas  and  oats,  to  be 
plowed  under  and  followed  next  Fall  bv  wheat  with  a 
Timothy  seeding.  I  have  been  told  that  it  would  be 
much  better  for  me  to  put  on  wheat  this  Fall,  with  my 
seeding.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  of  the  most 
benefit  to  my  land?  r.  m.  h. 


W'; 


have  never  found  that  apple  trees  respond 
freely  to  the  use  of  lime.  The  apple  seems  to 
prefer  a  soil  that  is  slightly  acid.  While  of  course 
the  wood  i  growth  requires  a  ‘considerable  quantity  of 
lime,  it  cannot  be  said  that  an  apple  orchard  is 
greatly  in  need  of  that  element.  If.  however,  your 
plan  is  to  grow  cover  crops  in  the  orchard,  and 
especially  if  you  include  clover,  the  lime  will  he  a 
necessity.  We  should  use  ground  limestone  under 
such  conditions;  at  least  a  ton  to  the  acre.  Your 
plan  is  a  good  one.  We  should  add  the  limestone 
after  plowing  this  Fall  and  at  the  time  of  seeding 
the  vetch  and  rye.  If  that  is  not  convenient,  lime¬ 
stone  can  be  used  next  Spring,  when  the  crop  of 
vetch  and  rye  is  plowed  under,  before  the  seeding 
of  oats  and  pegs.  If  your  object  is  to  increase  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  t lie  soil,  the  rye  will 
he  better  than  the  wheat  to  seed  along  with  the 
vetch,  as  the  rye  will  give  a  larger  growth,  and 
thus  add  more  to  the  soil.  Of  course  if  you  intend 
to  seed  Alfalfa  in  this  orchard  you  will  have  to  use 
more  limestone  in  order  to  get  that  crop  started. 
You  must  remember  that  while  it  is  possible,  on 
suitable  soils,  to  keep  an  orchard  in  good  condition 
by  mulching,  you  cannot  expect  to  take  out  crops  of 
grain  or  grass  and  still  have  a  good  orchard.  If 
you  expect  to  keep  these  trees  in  sod.  either  plow  all 
the  sod  under  or  cut  all  the  crops  and  leave  them  on 
top  of  the  soil. 


A  Southern  doctor  writes  us  that  the  cotton  boll- 
weevil  may  be  relied  upon  eventually  to  wipe  out  pel¬ 
lagra  in  the  South.  1 1  is  reason  is  that  the  weevil  will 
make  cotton  unprofitable  in  many  sections.  That  will 
make  it  necessary  for  farmers  to  grow  other  crops  and 
produce  milk,  eggs,  garden  truck  and  fruit.  Pellagra 
will  be  impossible  with  this  improved  ration, 
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Vertical  Drainage  and  Blackberries 

fWe  would  like  to  have  a  full  discussion  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems,  particularly  the  one  about  drainage.  This 
seems  to  be  a  question  which  cannot  be  well  answered 
except  by  a  general  discussion.] 

IVEN  some  20  acres  of  heavy  clay  soil  under¬ 
laid  with  limestone  bed  rock  to  be  tile-drained 
in  a  thorough  manner.  No  outlet  possible  except 
for  a  slow  grade  for  a  full  mile  over  premises  of 
other  persons  not  favorably  inclined.  Bed  rock 
about  20  feet  below  the  surface.  Answers  are 
sought  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  it  a  reasonable  expectation  that  a  sufficient, 
and  non-clogging  flow  of  the  drainage  discharge 
could' be  had  by  digging  to  the  bed  rock  and  install¬ 
ing  a  vertical  line  of  tile  as  intake  with  which  t  > 
connect  V 

2.  Assuming  the  vertical  line  of  pipe  to  become 
tilled  for  about  its  full  height  would  the  weight  of 
such  a  column  of  water  force  a  dispersion  at  the 
rock  surface  that  would  he  fast  enough  to  avoid 
overflowing  at  the  top? 

Are  there  supposed  to  he  water  movements  on 
the  surface  of  the  bed  rock  at  depths  indicated  as 
would  carry  such  drainage  as  proposed  with  them'.' 

4.  Would  it  he  a  worth-while  expenditure  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  so-called  “divining-rod  man "  to  traverse  the 
area  about  the  proposed  location  of  the  vortical 
intake  pipe  with  whatever  prospect  might  attach 
of  locating  a  subsurface  water  course?  This  if 
found  would  no  doubt  serve  our  purpose  splendidly. 

5.  Ought  the  vertical  pipe  if  carried  to  bed  rock 
bo  large  enough  so  that  a  man  might  descend  in  it 
for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
moving  sediment  or 
other  stoppage. 

The  problem  is  perti¬ 
nent  of  a  real  condition 
that  the  questioner  lias 
to  meet.  lie  desires  to 
act  upon  the  best  in¬ 
formal  ion  available  for 
which  he  will  be  very 
grateful. 

BLACKBEKlil  ES. — 

So  far  as  the  writer’s 
knowledge  goes  (lie 
handsomest  and  the 
sweetest  berries  of  the 
blackberry  family  are 
those  that  grow  on  run¬ 
ning  vines  and  are  therc- 
f  o  r  e  appropriately 
called  running  black¬ 
berries.  It  may  he  they 
have  a  better  sounding 
name.  They  usually 
come  in  as  a  volunteer 
growth  on  light  sandy 
soil,  which  by  over¬ 
cropping  and  under¬ 
feeding  has  become  so 
exhausted  of  its  fertil¬ 
ity  as  to  make  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  usual  farm  crops 
unprofitable.  Is  it  likely 
that  these  berries  could  he  grown  commercially  at 
a  profit?  Would  they  be  easy  to  propagate,  and 
would  cultivation  he  likely  to  lessen  tin*  sweetness 
that  characterizes  them  as  they  grow  without  culti¬ 
vation? 

There  is  much  land  of  the  kind  here  described 
that  could  he  had  through  rent  or  purchase  at  too 
low  a  cost  to  be  mentioned  here,  and  near  to  large 
cities  that  would  afford  a  good  market.  Are  there 
any  possibilities  along  this  line  that  would  make  an 
effort  worth  while?  A.  n. 

New  York. 


The  Way  Potatoes  Should  Look 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  430  is  sent  us  to  show  a 
good  potato  lield  in  South  Jersey,  and  also  t<> 
show  that  potato  growing  in  that  State  is  not  exactly 
child’s  play.  This  big  field  is  level  as  a  floor,  and 
even  in  quality  of  soil.  If  is  in  the  district  where 
the  famous  strip  of  green  sand  runs  across  New 
Jersey  and  down  along  the  river.  This  contains 
some  of  the  best  potato  land  in  the  world,  and  many 
farmers  who  are  located  on  it  are  experts  in  their 
line.  They  use  tractors  and  all  improved  machinery, 
and  give  their  crops  the  finest  care.  As  will  be  seen, 
this  picture  was  taken  at  blossom  time.  The  plants 
are  well  grown  and  even,  and  free  from  weeds. 
That  is  the  way  potatoes  ought  to  look,  hut  in  sea¬ 
sons  like  the  present  we  cannot  always  handle 
things  as  we  ought  to. 


Figuring  Returns  from  a  Thrashing 
Machine 

Four  farmers,  A.  B,  C  and  D.  buy  a  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine,  each  investing  and  owning  equal  shares,  each 
using  his  own  power  and  labor;  machine  to  be  operated 
exclusively  among  themselves,  and  on  such  a  basis  as 
to  permit  each  man  to  thrash  at  actual  cost  of  interest 
and  wear  on  machine.  At  the  end  of  three  years  they 
have  thrashed  as  follows:  A  1.006  bn.,  B  1,001)  bu.,  C 
3,810  bu..  D  6.715  bu..  and  settlement  is  to  be  effected 
so  that  the  ones  thrashing  less  may  receive  cash  from 
those  thrashing  more,  to  compensate  for  larger  wear. 
There  were  repairs  and  labor  on  machine  to  the  extent  of 
S15  during  this  time.  I  would  like-  to  have  this  figured 
out  on  a  pro-rata  per  bushel  basis,  so  that  every  man 
is  treated  fairly.  How  can  the  rate  per  bushel  be 
obtained,  through  the  effect  of  interest  and  depreciation, 
or  in  some  other  way?  In  case  of  person  wanting  to 
sell,  how  shall  his  share  of  depreciation  be  determined? 

New  York.  s. 

HE  only  fair  and  equitable  way  to  solve  this 
problem,  as  1  see  it.  is  to  get  the  cost  per  bushel 
under  the  conditions  described:  that  is,  without 
power  or  labor.  This  can  ho  done  by  adding  to  the 
first  cost  of  the  thrasher  the  depreciation  for  three 
years.  In  order  to  get  at  this  I  consulted  a  friend 
who  is  a  lifelong  thrasherinan.  His  machine  sepa¬ 
rates  about  45,000  bu.' ’of  grain  yearly.  He  considers 
the  depreciation  under  these  conditions  at  about  #100 
for  the  lirst  year,  and  this  cost  will  increase  rapidly 
from  year  to  year.  In  this  case  the  machine  has 
only  thrashed  out  13,500  bu.  in  the  three  years,  and 
I  should  consider  that  in  the  case  in  question  $25 
yearly,  or  $75  for  the  three  years,  would  be  a  fair 
estimate.  By  adding  this  to  the  first  cost,  with  the 
$13  for  repairs,  and  dividing  this  amount  h.v  the 
whole  number  of  bushels,  by  this  you  would  get  tin- 


cost  per  bushel.  Then  compute  each  man's  bushels 
by  this.  The  depreciation  in  the  belt  in  a  ease  of 
this  kind,  where  so  small  an  amount  of  grain  is 
thrashed,  is  far  more  than  the  wear  on  the  sepa¬ 
rator  in  proportion.  I  believe  this  solution  of  the 
problem  will  lie  fair  to  all  parties.  h.  e.  c. 

Monroe  <’o..  X.  Y\ 


Simple  Direction  About  Peach  Yellows 

<)n  page  S7S  I  saw  an  article  on  poach  trees,  signed 
l»  Geo.  A.  Cosgrove,  giving  a  limited  description  of 
"yellows.”  1  am  new  at  the  game;  have  about  230 
pencil  trees,  one  to  five  years  old.  and  some  three  or 
four  have  yellow  leaves,  a  reddish  tinge  on  some  of 
them:  leaves  not  as  large,  but  it  seems  more  of  them 
on  a  tree.  Trees  are  not  making  as  good  a  growth  as 
their  mates,  and  I  notice  little  hunches  of  leaves,  say 
three  or  four  in  a  cluster,  on  the  inside  main  limbs. 
Is  this  tin*  yellows?  Is  it  contagious?  Should  they  be 
(  id  down?  I  gave  them  extra  care  last  year,  and  they 
responded  somewhat,  but  now  have  no  fruit,  and  the 
(•lusters'  of  leaves  as  above.  They  have  no  grubs. 

Chatham.  N.  J.  0.  L.  w. 

YES.  these  trees  with  the  brush  of  small  leaves 
that  come  out  on  main  branches  or  trunk  of  the 
trees,  are  a  sure  sign  of  the  yellows.  I  do  not 
mean  little  bunches  of  two  or  three  leaves  of  nor¬ 
mal  size  that  come  out  on  the  limbs.  The  leaves  on 
the  little  hushes  which  show  the  yellows  are  very 
small  leaves,  and  very  numerous,  a  thick  bunch  of 
small  leaves  not  a  quarter  ns  large  as  the  normal 
peach  leaf. 

The  disease  is  very  contagious.  In  taking  out 
these  trees  be  very  careful  that  the  leaves  do  not 


touch  any  other  tree.  J.  II.  Hale  told  of  hauling  a 
tree  that  had  the  yellows  down  through  a  row  of 
trees  in  taking  it  out  of  his  orchard,  and  every  tree 
in  the  two  rows  that  the  branches  of  the  yellow 
tree  touched  had  the  yellows  later.  The  mere  fact 
of  a  tree  having  a  few  yellow  leaves  on  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  tree  has  the  yellows. 

One  of  the  first  indications  on  bearing  trees  of  the 
yellows  is  a  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit.  This 
ripening  may  he  on  part  of  the  tree  only,  or  all  over 
it.  The  next  year  the  little  hunches  of  very  sum  4 
leaves  on  twigs  six  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  long 
will  come  out  on  main  branches,  showing  clearly 
that  the  tree  has  the  yellows. 

Not  a  sign  of  peach  leaf-curl  on  any  of  my  trees 
this  year,  and  this  is  the  second  year  that  it  has  not 
appeared.  The  cold  Winter  two  years  ago  seems  to 
have  destroyed  completely  the  spores  of  the  peach 
leaf-eurl.  The  branches  are  bending  now  under  the 
weight  of  the  half-grown  peaches,  up  here  in  the 
Connecticut  hills,  while  200  miles  or  more  to  the 
southwest  in  New  Jersey,  near  Philadelphia,  all  the 
peach  blossoms  wore  killed  by  tin*  cold. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 

How  to  Handle  Seed  Corn 

I  expect  to  have  several  acres  of  a  hew  variety  of 
corn  this  year  ami  wish  to  save  the  seed  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  How  do  seedsmen  and  good  corn  growers  handle 
tlieir  seed?  j  B. 

New  Jersey. 

UR  plan  in  saving  seed  corn  is  to  get  it  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  just  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the 
Fall.  Then  it  does  not  matter  very  much  what  you 

do  with  it,  just  so  it  is 
kept  dry.  We  go  through 
the  field  and  pick  the 
best  ears  as  soon  as  the 
husks  begin  to  turn  dry. 
Then  we  hang  these  up 
in  a  well  -  ventilated 
place  in  the  barn  or  in 
the  driveway  of  the 
crib,  or  some  such  place 
as  that.  We  have  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  racks 
with  wire  prongs  so  you 
could  slick  an  ear  on 
each  prong,  and  in  this 
way  the  ears  will  uot 
touch  each  other,  hut  if 
you  do  not  have  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  you 
can  hang  the  ears  with 
strings,  or  any  way  to 
keep  them  from  touch¬ 
ing  each  other,  and  al¬ 
low  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  The  matter  of 
ventilation  or  air  circu¬ 
lation  is  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  part. 

After  it  is  thoroughly 
dried  out  you  can  pack 
it  anywhere  you  please. 
If  you  are  afraid  of  rats 
or  mice  getting  it.  you 
can  put  it  in  a  crate  covered  with  wire  screen.  We. 
of  course,  in  handling  big  quantities  of  it.  have  to 
have  a  mouse-proof  building  to  keep  it  in.  and  hang 
it  or  pile  it  right  out  in  the  open.  The  ohl-fasliioncd 
Missouri  farmers  bang  tlieir  seed  corn  in  the  smoke¬ 
house.  so  it  will  get  smoked,  and  they  claim  that  rats 
and  mice  will  not  touch  it  after  it  has  been  smoked, 
also  that  crows  and  squirrels  will  not  touch  it  next 
Spring  after  it  has  been  planted.  Also,  they  think 
the  smoke  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  killing  germs  or 
spores  of  any  disease,  such  as  smut  or  rot.  which 
may  be  on  the  grain. 

Iowa.  IIENRY  FIET.D. 


The  Trespassing  Bull 

THE  wandering  or  trespassing  hull  is  a  nuisance 
and  damage  to  any  community.  We  have  fre¬ 
quent  complaints  from  readers  who  are  trying  to 
build  up  herds  of  purebred  cattle,  and  it  seems  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  protection  or 
redress.  There  is  a  law  in  New  Jersey,  approved  in 
March,  1920,  which  ought  to  help  if  it  is  enforced. 
The  way  to  enforce  a  law  is  to  enforce  it. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of 
(lie  State  of  New  Jersey: 

1.  No  person  shall  suffer  a  bull  of  the  age  of  one 
year  or  over,  whereof  he  is  the  owner  or  has  the  keeping, 
to  run  at  large  out  of  the  inclosed  ground  of  the  owner 
or  keeper;  and  whosoever  shall  wilfully  or  negligently 
do  so.  after  having  notice  thereof,  and  being  admon¬ 
ished  to  confine  such  bull,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  $25,  to  be  recovered  by  any  person  who  shall  sue  for 
the  same  in  an  action  at  law,  with  costs  of  suit,  in  any 
court  having  cognizance  thereof. 
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Chicopee  Corn  Husker 


Does  not  Shred 
It  Husks 


Stalks  are  fed  from  upper  platform  to 
snapping  rolls  on  top,  which  removes 
the  ears  and  drops  them  to  six  husk¬ 
ing  rolls  below.  Endless  apron,  eight 
feet  long,  carries  stalks  to  end  of 
machine,  for  bundling  or  feeding  to 
ensilage  cutter. 

The  Chicopee  Corn  Husker  can  be  operated 
by  a  4  to  6  h.p.  engine,  and  under  good  conditions  wiil  husk  40  to  60  bushels  an  hour. 


Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Husking  time  is  almost  here.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it  this  year? 


Bateman  and  Companies,  Inc. 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Sales  Branches 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Buy  knitting  yarns 

direct  from  the  mill 


p'lNEST  quality  all-wool 
.  worsted  yarns  at  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  16  to  26  per  cent.  Di¬ 
rect  from  the  Peace  Dale 
Mills  to  you. 

A  wide  variety  of  colors 
and  weights.  Popular  Hea¬ 
thers,  the  lovely  now  Fibre 
Silk  and  Worsted  mix¬ 
tures,  Germ  a  n  to  w  ns, 
Heavy  Sweater  yarns, 
Saxony.  Shetland  Floss, 
Knitting  Worsted. 

Strong,  soft  and  elastic. 
Wonderful  y  smooth  and 
even.  Knit  up  beautifully. 


Save  15  to  25% 


o 

Your  satisfaction  ruaron* 
teed . 

Miss  Mary  Burrough  of  Cape 

Girardeau.  Mo.,  write.  :  "Your 
yarn  1:j  tiro  best  I  have  ever  used 
and  far  cheaper  than  any  on  out 
local  market." 

Send  for  90  samples 

Send  today  for  free  Peace  Dale 
sample  card — 5  weights— 60  bean  - 
tijul  color  — 90  samples  in  all! 
Oct.  finest  quality  yarns  at  direct 
from  the  mill  prices. 

Peace  Dale  pays  postage. 

PfilCEIULE  3111,1,6,  Dept.  460 

IFound.d  1801 ) 

26  Madison  Avenue  N.  Y.  City 


Write  for  free  samples  today 


Apples  In  Baker  Boxes  bring  better  prices 
than  in  barrels.  New,  clean  boxes,  eastern 
or  western  style — no  breakage.  Your 
w.  mime  printed  on  them.  Write 
s'  today  for  low  prices.  You 

■  pay  ho  middlemen’s  proiits. 

BAKER  box  company 

•  A- '  ajtS/BML  84  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


See  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  August  13,  Page  1021 


100  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


WHEAT  TO  SOW 

■fl  A  BIG  Y  I  E  L  D  E  R  S — smooth  and  boarded  — hardy 
"  V  and  roliable — cleaned  clean — free  from  cocklo 
— rye — chess — garlic— smut.  Close  prices. 

If  you  don’t  like  it— we  take  it  back— return  your 
money— pay  freight.  Write  today  for  free  catalog  and 
aamplos.  Mention  The  Kural  New-Yorker. 

A  H  Hoffman  Inc  Landisville  Lancaster  Co  Pa 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

From  the  home  of  the  plant.  High  Grade  Seed  j 
(Scarified)  Germination  lest  must  please  you.  Two  | 
Dollars  per  pound  delivered.  Limited  supply. 

F.  A.  JAMES  CLOVER  SEED  CO.  -  NEWBERN,  ALABAMA 


iMi 


A  PPLES,  Peaches,  Pears.  Quinces, 
fh  PI  unis,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nut 
Trees — all  are  backed  by  the  com¬ 
bined  guarantee  of  the  5  Kelly 
Brothers,  eaeli  of  whom  person¬ 
ally  directs  a  department  of  the 
Nursery. 


Fall  Planting  Pays 


Plant  this  Fall  and  save  a  whole 
year-  It  puts  your  trees  way  ahead. 


Our  new  Fall  Brice  List,  which 
quotes  newand  attractive  prices, 
is  now  ready.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today— NOW. 


Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


you'll 


never  regret  planting  Kellg  Trees 


rimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiismiiiiij: 

I  Seed  Wheat  [ 

—  Inspected  Dawson’s  Golden  chaff,  en-  — 

HI  tirely  free  from  smut.  Clean  and  plump,  21 
“  $2.00  per  bu.  in  10-bu.  lots.  37  bu.  per  ^ 

^  acre  average  yield  for  1921  crop.  At  ~ 
“  a  cost  of  $4.00  per  acre,  you  get  a  “ 

—  selected  seed  wheat  that  is  hard  and  — 

21  prolific  and  capable  of  surviving  open  “ 

—  and  severe  winters.  It  is  giving  good  ~ 

22  yields  on  poor  soils  and  in  localities  in  22 
”  which  wheat  is  not  generally  successful.  — 

=  C.  A.  ROGERS,  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  E 

iTm  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  iTi 


HAIRY  VETCH 


Fre*  from  noxious  weeds  and  of  high 

germination 

Experiment  Station  Bulletin  says:  “Hairy  Vetch 
hardly  lias  an  equal  as  a  land  improver.  If  seeded 
early  it  will  provide  considerable  grazing  and 
help  out  the  winter  forage  question.” 

Write  for  more  information  on  this  crop.  Also 
quotations.  Prices  down  to  pre-war  level. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

84  (sixth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


MORJUICE 
CIDER  MILLS 


and  Fruit  Presses 
Write  for  prices. 

CROWN  MFC.  CO. 
Box  112  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
pi  ice  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 

them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Dept.  I,  Olcan,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS 

covers,  plain  and  waterproofed;  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 
Covers  guaranteed.  Money  ictnrnedif  unsatisfactory. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STANLEY,  5S  Church  St.,N.  Y.  Cily 


COVERS  .waterproof, 
6x10,  $4.  Hay  Caps, 
stack  and  tractor 


Stra w berry  Plants 

Pot-givwn,  summer  bearing,  S3.E0  per  100.  Progressive 

and  Howard  17,  £4.60.  GEORGE  AIKEN,  Box  M.  Putney,  Vermont 


RIGGS 

A  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  UK  A  DU  ATES  enabled 
lo  earn  iiviug  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Large  farm 
in  the  Berkshire's  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  wox'k  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  are  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction, 
students  taught  to  IX)  things  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake,  manly,  ambitious  boys.  Write  for  Booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster  Lakeville,  Conn. 


Hardy  Perennial  FlowerPlants 

GAILLAROI A,  SHASTA  DAISY.  ANCHUSA.  BELLIS  DAISY.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK,  CANTERBURY  BELLS  FOXGLOVE,  COLUMBINE, 
SWEET  WILLIAM.  ALYSSUM,  BOCCONIA.  CENTAUREA,  CORE 
()PS!S,  DELPHINIUM  nr  LARKSPUR,  HIBISCUS,  GYPSOPHILA, 
ORIENTAL  POPPY.  ICELAND  POPPY,  15c  each; *1.185  doz.: 
*9.50  hundred.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


SEHDSOMQ81X 


JUST  WRITE  AND  SAY  YOU  WANT  TO  TRY  THE 

Automatic  Drop-Head, 
Steel  Ball  Bearing  Sewing  Machine 

When  it  arrives  use  it  free  for  one  month.  If  then  you 
are  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send  us  $2.40 — ar.d  pay  $2.40 
each  month  for  11  months— $28.80  in  all.  If  it  does  not  suit 
you,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Genuine  Oak  Woodwork,  beautifully  finished:  iron  Stand,  enam¬ 
elled  glossy  black;  Head  folds  inside,leaving  fiat  table  lop;  Auto¬ 
matic  Bobbin  Winder;  Self  Threading  Cylinder  Shuttle;  Adjustable  Stitch; 
All  up  to  date  improvements.  All  tools  and  accessories  free 
25  Year  NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc.  Over  100,000 
Guarantee  DEPT.  100  90  CHAMBERS  ST.,  New  York  InUse 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SHORT  POTATO  CROP  STARTS  UPWARD  PRICE 
MOVEMENT — FRUITS  LIGHT,  BUT 
HOLDING  THEIR  OWN 

The  potato  crop  is  moving  to  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  stage.  The  rather  sensationally 
light  yield  in  some  sections  and  the  rapid 
advance  in  Eastern  markets  suggest  a 
season  full  of  interesting  possibilities.  It 
has  been  some  years  since  the  potato 
liortage  was  in  the  East  as  distinct  from 
the  Far  West,  and  the  relative  action  of 
the  city  markets  should  be  worth  noting. 
Canada  may  be  expected  to  ship  some 
stock,  bnt  the  Canadian  potato  crop  is 
only  fairly  large  in  Ontario,  and  To  per 
cent  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

POTATOES  LIGHT 

With  only  31 0.000.000  bushels,  or  about 
three-fourths  of  last  year’s  crop,  fairly 
high  prices  for  potatoes  seem  assured. 
The  figures  recall  the  rather  short  crop 
of  1919,  which  was  356,000.000.  and  a 
very  short  crop  of  285,000,000  in  1916. 
The  Northeast  and  the  Far  West  hold  up 
well  in  yield,  but  the  great  shortage  in 
the  crop  of  the.  heavy  producing  trio — 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan — as 
well  as  in  the  Central  West  and  the 
South,  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey, 
seems  to  threaten  the  usual  supply  of  the 
main'  Eastern  markets. 

Mai  ’.e  farmers  hold  an  enviable  posi¬ 
tion  this  year,  with  a  good  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  apples,  both  of  which  seem  sure 
to  be  needed.  Georgia  is  another  lucky 
State,  with  the  only  big  peach  crop  and 
unlimited  supplies  of  watermelons.  Most 
of  the  remaining  good  fortune  seems  to 
be  in  the  Far  West,  where  fruits  and 
nearly  everything  else  have  been  doing 
well  this  season.  The  South  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  its  crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  which 
have  been  improving,  while  Northern 
potatoes  were  drying  up,  and  seem  likely 
to  equal  one-third  the  bulk  of  the  white 
potato  crop,  and  should  sell  at  good 
pr’ce’s  under  the  general  conditions  pre- 
vailing.  The  South  will  no  doubt  put  in 
a  good-sized  crop  of  Fall  potatoes,  and 
should  do  wcil  with  them. 

FRUIT  MOSTLY  WESTERN 

The  apple  crop  looks  a  little  better 
than  in  early  Summer,  but  the  gain  is  not 
startling,  and  the  outlook  is  for  scarcely 
more  than  half  the  yield  of  last  year. 
Nearly  half  the  crop  is  in  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California.  Canada  has  a 
large  crop  and  British  Columbia  and 
Nova  Scotia.  Probably  the  Canadian 
surplus  will  go  mostly  to  England,  where 
the  crop  is  short  and  prices  high.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  United  States  will 
have  many  apples  for  export.  It  depends 
on  the  price. 

About  one-half  the  peach  crop  is  in  the 
Northwest.  New  York  is  credited  with 
over  2,000,000  bushels,  nearly  as  many 
as  last  year,  but  the  crop  as  ti  whole  is 
only  three-fourths  of  last  season’s  pro¬ 
duction  and  nearly  a  failure  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  shipping  sections  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia  westward.  The  commercial 
pear  <-op.  too,  is  chiefly  in  the  Far  West 
and  New  York  State.  It  bears  about  the 
same  relation  as  apples  to  last  year’s  crop. 

CABBAGE  AND  ONION  YIELD  LESS 

I  ate  cabbage  seems  to  be  about  two- 
thirds  of  last  year’s  production,  having 
been  cut  down  by  reason  of  less  planting 
and  by  dry  hot.  weather  in  the  main 
Northern  producing  sections.  Onions  for 
similar  reasons  are  likely  to  make  about 
tliree-fourths  of  the  full  crop.  They  are 
starting  at  .$2.50  to  $3  per  100  pounds  in 
city  markets.  G.  b.  f. 
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Write  today — tell  where  you  saw  tins  ml— lei  us 
send  details.  You'll  find  a  new  profit  as  well  as  a  new 
pleasure  in  sowing  Hoffman’s  Seed  Wheat.  II  Will 
Pay ! 

A.H.H0FFMAN,lDC.L^tirSVco,!pl,E 


"Leap’s  Prolific ’’  Wheat — 41  Ba.  per  acre 

You’ll  grow  more  wheat  with  this  Seed. 
And  it  costs  almost  nothing  to  get  it.  One 
bushel  more  wheat  per  acre  next  harvest 
pays  its  cost.  You'll  likely  gain  5  to  8 
bushels  per  acre.  Many  customers  report¬ 
ed  10-bushel  increases — some  even  more. 

F.VERY  GRAIN  COUNTS !  Seed  in  cleaned  clean — 

-  graded  to  per  fee  - 

tion.  Light  weight,  immature  grains  are  removed 
—only  good  Sound  kernels  remain.  You  h  ive  10 
vnrletlcK  to  choose  from;  5  bearded — 5  smooth 
chuff.  Every  one  proven  a  reliable  ylelder  by 
several  years  actual  use. 

GROWN  IN  LANCASTER  COUNTY, 

_ .  w  »  e  r  e 

winter  wheat  does  its  best.  You  get  wed  from  the 
most  fertile  wheat  soils — produced  under  conditions 
that  make  for  hardy,  productive  stands.  Because 
of  Ihis.  some  lmy  new  seed  from  us  each  year— even 
though  iliev  do  not  change  variety.  The  change  of 
seed  pays  them! 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE 


Every  bag  you  buy  must  please  you.  If  its  quality ' 
is  not  what  you  expect— retui  u  it— we’ll  1  clui.d  \  our 
money,  pay  all  freight.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
this  seed.  Jt  is  free  from  cockle— rye — garlic — 
smut— cheat — other  impurities.  Good  and  dry — 
sound  in  all  respects. 

CATALOG  AND  SAMPLES  FREE 


CUT  DITCHING 

AND 

COST  TERRACE 


Make  your  time  and  dollars 
\  count  bi  g  now.  I  have  shown 
\  farmers  in  every  state  how  to  put  ! 
I  their  land  into  shape  to  produce  | 
bigeropsatlow cost.  Let  me  show 
you.  Drain  level  land;  save  waste, 
boggy  and  washed  land  too. 

w 

Use  the  Low  Cost 
Farm  Ditcher 
Terracer  and  Road  Grader 


"aP.l 

All-Steel — Reversible — Lasts  Almost  a  Lifetime 

Cuts  a  V-shaped  open-drain.irrigation  or 
tile  ditch  down  to  4  feet.  Cleans  old 
ditches.  Builds  farm  terraces,  dikes, 
levees,  and  grades 
roads.  Works  in  any 
soil  —  wet  or  dry. 

Sold  on  10  Days’ 
Free  Trial 

|  Get  the  whole  big 
|  money-saving  offer  In 
I  my  free  Drainage,  Irri¬ 
gation  and  Terracing 
I  Book.  Special  Intro¬ 
ductory  Offer  now. 
^OWE'JSBORO  DITCHER  l 
k  SHADE  R  CO..  Inc. 
Box  434 
Owensboro, 
Kentucky 


“Clipper”  Seed  Cleaners 

cost  least — clean  best — fine  for  Wheat — Clover 
Seed— Oats— Corn.  A  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc..  LANDISVILLE. 
PA.  1921  Wheat  Catalog  sent  free.  Heavy  yielders. 
Lower  prices.  Samples  free.  Mention  this  paper. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  SS'ffl 

that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY  .  BL.M  K- 
BERRY.  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE.  ASI’AUA- 
OUS.  RHUBARB,  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS, 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


T  ES  1ST  T  S 

F  O  It  It  E  N  T 

CATTLE  SALES  AND  FAIRS 
THOS.  MARTIN  304  Canal  Street  NEW  YORK 


X  ow  In  the  Time  to  Order  your  pot-grown.  Everbearing 
straw  berry  I’iantH,  s->  you  can  pick  berries  next  year. 

Edwin  IV.  Townsend  Spring  Valley.  IS.  Y. 


Alfalfa  Farms  For  Sale  8«s.»c«»aR'  SufIba,  n.  t. 


\ATrw\rl  A  olioe  I'nleaehed,  packed  in  bags,  *1.3 
VV  UCHI  /ASI1CS  per  tun  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore.  Pa 


TV.  II  LEIDY 


Swarthmore,  Pa. 


CELERY,  CABBAGE 

>  MANGEL  WURZEL 

HOP,  MINT.  SAGE.  TURNIP.  THYME  .lams.  Catalogue 
free.  II All K Y  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  X.  Y, 


PRINTED  STATIONERY 

THE  VALLEY  PRESS 


SEMI  FOlt 
SAMPLES 
Luzerne,  Fa. 


■  maki.au 

“Patent 


holla  it  i  \  none,  sell  mi:m>ets 

patch  lor  itisLHiiily  mending’ leaks 
e  n  si  Is.  Sample  package  free. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

?  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  o(  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Will  Y  ou  Build? 

Rebuild? 

Repair? 

yes  ?— 

Then  You 
Want  This 
FREE  Book 

Why  ?— 


Because  it  can  SAVE 
15%  to  ONE-HALF  Your 
Building  Materials  Cost 


We  can  sell  at  these  unusually 
low  prices  because  of  several 
favorable  conditions. 


A  Primer  of  Economics 
By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XXXVIII 


Besides  the  National  banks,  State 
banks  are  organized  under  general  State 
laws,  to  receive  deposits  and  do  a  general 
banking  business.  Congress,  however, 
imposed  a  Federal  tax  of  30  per  cent  on 
notes  issued  by  State  banks,  and  this,  of 
course,  makes  the  issue  of  notes  for  cir¬ 
culation  as  money  unprofitable  for  the 
State  banks,  and  consequently  they  now 
issue  no  notes.  Of  course  the  iutentiou 
of  Congress  was  not  to  create  a  revenue, 
but  to  prevent  the  issue  of  notes  by  State 
banks.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  of 
using  the  taxing  power  to  attain  results 
other  than  securing  revenue.  The  State 
banks,  however,  are  permitted  to  become 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system, 
and  they  are  doing  so  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers. 


1.— Our  lumber  comes  to  our  docks  in 
cargo  lots  of  millions  of  feet  direct  from 
the  big  saw-mills.  2.— We  cut  and  man¬ 
ufacture  such  items  as  Lath,  Shingles, 
Doors,  Windows,  Clapboards,  Frames. 
Interior  Finish,  for  our  Bennett  Better- 
Built,  Ready-Cut  Homes  in  prodigious 
volume,  consequently  at  rock-bottom 
cost  per  piece.  We  handle  great,  stocks 
of  Paint,  Varnish,  Roofing,  Wall  Board, 
Hardware,  Heating  Plants,  Plumbing, 
etc.,  and  can  sell  at  remarkable  prices. 

3. — We  load  direct  into  railroad  cars  right  ill  our 
own  loading  sheds— no  trucking. 

4. — Nothing  is  “Seconds,”  “Second-Hand,” 

■■  Blemished  ’’—everything  we  sell  is  not  only 
new,  but  is  up  to  grade  in  every  particular. 
Low  prices  are  possible  because  of  tlio  great 
volume  handled  and  the  economies  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  handling  and  shipping. 

All  these  and  more  are  listed  in  the  Pig  Free 
Bennett  Bargain  Book.  Get  it,  and  select  what 
you  need.  Or  if  you  know,  now,  .iust  what  is 
needed  for  your  work,  send  bill  of  materials 
today— let  us  <piote  low  delivered  price. 

If  interested  in  a  new  house,  garage.'.shed  or  cot¬ 
tage,  send  for  free  73  page  booklet,  No.  500,  illus¬ 
trating  50  Bennett  Better-Built,  Ready-Cut 
Homes.  Build  one  at  ft  saving  of  8300  to  1800  and 
in  H  the  usual  home-building  time.  Everything 
i$  furnished— complete. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO..  Inc. 

Maher*  of  Bennett  Home* 

5000  Main  Street  N.  Tomwanda,  N.  Y. 


SCBHERLESS  S  U-SPEMDE  R*S 


Always  elastic — Phosphor  Bronze,  Rustless 
Springs  give  the  stretch.  No  rubber  to  rot  and 
wear  out.  Slip-loop  back  gives  easy  action. 
Once  adjusted,  always  right. 

“A  Full  Year’s  JVear  Guaranteed  in  Every  ‘■Pair” 

Suspenders .  75c  Corset' ‘Sew-Ons"  per  pr.  50c 

Men’s  Garters-. .50c  Hose  Supporters,  ail  sizes  25c 
Ask  Your  Dealer.  If  he  hasn't  them,  send  diredl, 
giving  dealer’s  name.  Insist  on  Nu- Way  or  Excello. 
Look  for  Guarantee  Label  attached  to  buckle. 

Nu-Way  Strech  Suspender  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


rJHoantdka 

CIDER 

PRESSE 

draw  the  * 

Business 


Big  Money  made 
with  M-G  Cider  Presses. 
Small  investment.  Quick, 
clean  profits  with  little 
laborand  expense.  Demand 
for  cider  greater  than  ever.  In¬ 
stall  the  reliable 


Mount  Gilead 
Hydraulic  Cider  Press 


Standard  lor  44  years. 
Largest  juice  yield.  Easy  to 
lyts  operate.  Fully  guaran 
”  teed.  Sizes  from  10  to 
460  bbls.  daily.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits  ready  to  ship.  Also 
Hand  Power  Presses  for  Cider, 

Grape  Juice.  Fruits,  etc.,  and 
a  full  line  of  accessories  such 
as  Juico  Evaporators.  Pas¬ 
teurizers.  Vinegar  Generators, 
etc.  Write  for  catalog. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

137  Lincoln  Ave.  Mount  Cilead,  Ohio 


{Durable,  easy  to 
Fopcrate,  great  ca-* 
rpacities.  Many  aizea 
Engine,  holt,  horse 
m..-  perwttr.  WRITE  postal* 

4  4or  cHAloff,t)ric«TODAYon4'ELllv' 
-^-King  of  Balcri/’ 

^COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

2044'JHam|MhlrcSt.tQulncyAillA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  State  laws  also  authorize  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  trust  companies,  which  re¬ 
ceive  deposits,  do  a  general  banking  bus¬ 
iness,  and,  in  addition,  act  as  trustees, 
guardians,  custodians  of  trust  funds,  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  wills,  and  managers  of  estates, 
etc. 

General  State  laws  also  authorize  the 
organization  of  savings  banks.  These  in¬ 
stitutions  are  managed  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  whose  duties  and  qualifications 
are  prescribed  in  the  law.  The  original 
intention  of  the  savings  bank  was  to 
provide  an  institution  in  which  people  of 
frugal  habits  and  small  means  might  de¬ 
posit  their  savings  from  time  to  time,  and 
accumulate  a  fund  for  time  of  need  or 
old  ago.  and  in  the  meantime  benefit  from 
its  earnings.  The  funds  are  loaned  on 
mortgages  in  real  estate,  and  on  certain 
stocks  and  bonds,  authorized  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  State  law.  In  practice,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  is  controlled  largely  by 
large  financial  interests.  The  funds  arc 
used  in  large  and  speculative  enterprises, 
and  little  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
small,  frugal  depositors  who  provide  it. 
Only  a  very  small  part  of  these  funds  are 
invested  in  farm  mortgages. 

The  State  laws  also  authorize  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  life  insurance  companies, 
fire  insurance  companies,  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  industrial  insurance 
companies.  These,  of  course,  are  not 
banks  and  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  do  a 
banking  business,  but  they  do  collect  large 
sums  of  money  from  the  public.  They 
create  reserves  and  accumulate  large 
funds  of  money.  This  is  sometimes  in¬ 
vested  in  real  estate  mortgages,  but  more 
largely  in  municipal  and  corporate  stocks 
and  bonds.  The  accumulation  of  these 
funds  and  the  use  of  them  as  capital  in 
industry  is  a  benefit  to  .all,  but  it  bene¬ 
fits.  particularly,  the  industries  in  which 
it  is  employed.  When  it  is  drained  from 
farm  industries  and  devoted  to  the  use  of 
other  industries,  as  usually  is  the  prac¬ 
tice.  it  works  a  hardship  on  the  farm. 
The  Controller  of  the  Currency  reports 
that  ou  June  .‘10,  1920,  we  had  8,030  na¬ 
tional  banks,  18,195  State  banks,  020  mu¬ 
tual  savings  banks,  1,087  stock  savings 
banks,  1,408  loan  and  trust  companies 
and  799  private  banks,  with  total  assets 
of  $53,070,108,000,  or  substantially  one- 
quarter  of  the  estimated  wealth  of  the 
United  States. 

Through  it  all,  we  see  institutions  cre¬ 
ated  under  appropriate  laws  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  manufacturing  business,  trade  and 
commerce.  These  are  carefully  devised 
and  improved  until  they  serve  these  in¬ 
dustries  well.  They  are  developed  for 
that  particular  purpose.  They  arc  not 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  agriculture. 
We  have  few  corresponding  institutions 
that  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farm. 
The  co-operative  system  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  its  needs,  and  if  fully  developed 
under  a  general  national  law,  it  would 
serve  agriculture  as  fully  as  the  present 
stock  corporations  serve  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests. 


“When  T  was  once  in  danger  from  a 
lion,”  said  the  old  African  explorer,  “I 
tried  sitting  down  and  staring  at  him,  as 
I  had  no  weapons.”  “How  did  it  work?” 
asked  his  companion.  “Perfectly.  The 
lion  didn’t  even  offer  to  touch  me.” 
“Strange!  IIow  do  you  account  for  it?” 
“Well,  sometimes,  I’ve  thought  it  was  be¬ 
cause  I  sat  down  on  the  branch  of  a  very 
tall  tree.” — Miami  Herald. 


One-piece 

Piston 

Pings 

stop 

that  smoky 

exhaust 


because:  no  oil  can  work  past  them  into 
the  combustion  chamber  to  be  burned 
wastefully  and  harmfully.  Black  or  gray 
blue  smoke  means  that  oil  is  finding  its 
way  into  the  firing  chamber,  and  that  one’s 
pocketbook  and  motor  are  suffering.  Gill 
Piston  Rings  stop  that  at  once.  And  they 
keep  it  stopped  through  thousands  of 
miles  of  service  because  they  are  indi¬ 
vidually  cast  from  a  special  heat-resisting 
gray  iron  that  retains  its  tension.  They 
stay  oil-proof. 

THE  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

8300  South  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Canadian  Manufacturer: 

BROWN  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Sole  Export  Agents : 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Identify  the  Gill 
One  -  piece  Piston 
Ring  by  the  joint, 
but  do  not  measure 
its  merit  by  the 
joint  alone. 


Gill  Service  is  nation  wide.  There 
are  more  than  2,500  stocks  of  Gill  Pis¬ 
ton  Rings  in  the  country.  Some  one  of 
these  dealers  is  located  near  you  to 
supply  you  with  whatever  size  you 
may  want  and  the  number  you  want 
when  you  want  them.  If  your  garage  or 
repairman  or  accessory  dealer  doesn’t 
happen  to  carry  Gill  One-piece  Piston 
Kings  toll  him  to  get  them  from  his 
jobber  or  from  the  nearest  of  our  29 
Branch  Offices. 
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Market  News 


and  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

SYRACUSE 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  28c; 
spring.  80c;  chickens,  28  to  .‘lac ;  fowls, 
28  to  82c;  geese,  35c;  guinea  hens,  each. 
$1. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb..  00c; 
chickens.  50  to  00c ;  fowls,  45  to  50c; 
eggs.  40  to  50c;  duck  eggs.  55c. 

Putter,  lb.,  45c;  honey,  comb.  80c; 
Italian  cheese,  lb.,  45c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$1.15. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  blackberries, 
crate.  $7  ;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $3.50  to  $5; 
elderberries,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  huckleberries, 
crate,  $10;  pears,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
peaches,  per  10  qts..  80c  to  $1;  plums, 
bu.,  $2  to  $8;  watermelons,  each,  25c. 

Beans,  stringless,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
English  Limas,  bu..  $1.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  doz.  bunches,  85c;  cab¬ 
bage.  new.  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $2.15 ;  cel¬ 
ery.  doz.  bunches,  50  to  90c ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches.  35c;  chives,  bunch,  10c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  doz..  10  to  20c;  cucumbers,  bu..  50 
to  75c;  pickles,  per  100.  40  to  50c;  dill, 
doz.  bunches.  50  to  75c ;  eggplant,  doz., 
$2;  endive,  doz.  heads,  00c;  garlic,  lb., 
20c ;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  $1;  lettuce,  leaf, 
crate,  75c  to  $2.50;  Boston,  doz..  25  to 
40c;  onions,  doz.,  20  to  25c;  bu..  $1.25; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40c ;  peppers,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  doz.,  20c;  potatoes,  new, 
b"„.  $1  to  $2.25;  pumpkins,  each,  20c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c;  ro- 
maine.  doz.  heads.  30  to  50c;  sage,  bunch, 
5c;  Summer  squash,  doz..  $1  ;  sweet  corn, 
doz.,  10  to  20c;  Swiss  chard,  bundle.  10c; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  $1  ;  turnips,  doz.  bunches, 
50c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — -Alfalfa,  extra  ton, 
$20  to  $22;  hay.  No.  1.  $20  to  $22;  No. 
2.  $18;  No.  8.  $10;  Timothy,  $20  to  $22. 
Straw,  rye.  ton,  $14;  wheat,  $12;  oat,  $8. 

JOHNSON  CITY  AM)  K.NDICOTT  PUBLIC 
MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  20c;  boneless  masts, 
20c;  choice  kettle  roasts,  14  to  18c;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  28ir ;  round  steak,  22c; 
neck  cuts.  10c;  pork  loin,  20  to  25c;  salt 
pork.  23c ;.  roasting  pigs,  25c;  sausage. 
25c;  lamb  chops.  28c;  mutton,  25c;  veal 
chops.  35c;  veal  cutlets.  40c;  sliced  ham, 
35c;  brisket  bacon.  22c;  rabbits.  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.  32c; 
old  roosters.  25c;  turkeys,  45  to  50c; 
geese.  34c;  ducks.  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.. 
38c;  roasting  chickens.  45c;  turkeys,  55c; 
geese.  38c ;  ducks.  38c. 

Eggs.  45c;  browns,  45c;  mixed.  44c; 
milk.  qt..  Oc;  buttermilk,  qt..  5c;  skim- 
milk.  qt.,  5c;  butter,  creamery,  prints, 
lb..  40c;  best  dairy,  prints  and  jars,  lb., 
46c;  cheese,  whole  milk  cream,  lb.,  33c; 
skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese,  10c;  pimento, 
15c. 

Peaches,  qt.  ,12y>o;  pears.  KieflVr.  bu.. 
$3;  dried  apples.  12 %c;  citron,  each.  10 
to  15c;  pie  apples,  qt..  Sc;  plums,  qt., 
15c;  black  rapsberrics.  qt..  30c;  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  qt.,  32c;  white  raspberries,  qt.. 
32c ;  blackberries,  qt..  20c;  huckleberries, 
qt  .  30c. 

Beans,  string.  qt.._5c;  dry,  lb.,  7c; 
beets,  best,  bu.,  $1.15;  cabbage,  white, 
lb..  4c;  cucumbers,  each.  2  to  5c;  sweet 
corn,  doz.,  30  to  35c;  carrots,  bunch.  5c; 
cauliflower,  best.  10c;  celery,  best,  bunch. 

12  to  15c;  dill  pickles,  each.  1c;  eggplant, 
best.  15c;  medium.  10c;  dill,  bunch.  5c; 
lettuce,  large  heads,  5c;  onions,  green, 
bunch.  5c;  onions,  bu..  75c;  peas.  q!„ 
10c;  potatoes,  new.  peck,  50c;  old.  bu., 
60c;  rhubarb,  lb..  5c;  radishes,  white, 
bunch.  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c;  spinach, 
peck.  20c;  squash,  best.  lb.  6c;  rutaba¬ 
gas,  90c;  tomatoes,  qt.,  15c;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Vinegar,  qt..  10c;  honey,  clover,  card, 
28c:  clover,  extracted,  lb..  20c ;  popcorn, 
shelled,  lb..  10c;  on  cob.  Sc;  maple  syrup, 
gal..  $2.59. 

Rochester 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  8  to  12c;  hindquarters.  20 
to  24c;  dressed  hogs,  light.  13  to  15c; 
heavy.  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs.  22  to 
26c;  yearling  lambs.  16  to  18c;  mutton, 

10  to  12c;  veal.  14  to  1,8c. 

live  Ponltv.v  — Fowls,  lb..  28  to  30c; 
broilers,  33  to  35c ;  Springers,  33  to  35c ; 
roosters,  old.  28  to  80c;  eggs.  40  to  45c. 

Apples.  14-qt.  basket.  50  to  75c;  bu.. 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  pears.  14-qt.  basket.  75c 
to  $1  ;  plums.  14-qt.  basket.  75c  to  $1  ; 
peaches,  basket.  50c  to  $125;  Lawton 
berries,  crate.  $6  to  $7  ;  inuskmelons.  doz., 

$2  50  to  $8 ;  huckleberries,  crate.  $8  to 
$9;  watermelons,  each.  30  to  50c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  35c  r  cauli¬ 
flower.  doz.  heads.  $2  25  to  $2.50;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz  heads.  75c  to  $1.50;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c ;  celery  doz. 
bunches.  75c  to  $1;  eggplant,  doz.'.' $1.25 
to  $1.75;  green  peppers.  14-qt.  basket.  50 
to  75c;  red  peppers,  peck.  90c  to  $1; 
Lima  beans  lb.  40c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads. 

30  to  45c;  head  lettuce,  doz.  75c  to  $1  ; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c; 
onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c; 
dry.  14-qt.  basket.  50  to  60c;  potatoes, 
new.  14-qt  basket.  85c  to  $1  :  old.  bu..  40 
to  45c;  pumpkins,  doz.  $1.75  to  $2;  pie¬ 
plant.  doz  bunches.  35  to  40c;  pickles, 
dill,  per  100.  50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  10  to  12c;  sweet  corn,  best,  doz. 

30  to  35c  ;  seconds,  doz  .  20  to  25c ;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  doz..  60  to  75c ;  tomatoes, 
14-qt.  basket,  40  to  50c;  green  beans. 


basket,  65  to  75c;  wax  beans,  basket,  60 
to  70c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c. 

Beans,  red  marrow.  100  lbs.,  hand¬ 
picked.  $8;  white  marrow,  $4.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $3.25;  red  kidney,  $10;  white  kid¬ 
ney.  811;  pea.  $3.10;  yellow  eye,  $6.50; 
Imperials.  $8.50. 

Hides. — No.  1.  steers,  lb.,  4c;  No.  2, 
3c;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  lb.,  3c;  No. 
2.  2c  ;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  2c:  borsehides, 
each.  $1.50  to  $2;  lambs,  each.  25c;  calf. 
No.  1,  12c;  No.  2,  10c;  fleece,  15  to  18c; 
wool,  unwashed,  medium,  lb.,  15  to  18c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  new,  $1.10;  old.  $1.15; 
corn,  shelled,  bu.,  85  to  86c;  oats,  white, 
new,  bu.,  42c;  rye.  new,  bu.,  $1.10;  old. 
$1.15. 

Hay. — Timothy,  new,  ton,  $20  to  $24. 
Straw,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 

New  York  Who'csale  Quotations 

August  11.  1921 

MII.K 

The  New  York  prices  for  August  fluid 
milk,  3  per  cent,  $2.90  per  100  lbs.,  in 
201  to  250-mile  zone. 

RUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

@ 

44 

Good  to  Choice  .  ... 

(a 

42 

Lower  G rades . 

30 

1 a 

35 

City  made . 

to 

33 

Dairy,  best  . 

u 

42 

Common  to  good  . 

31 

to 

40 

Packing  Stock . 

to 

20 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new . 

u 

2I« 

Good  to  choice . 

to 

20 

Skims  . 

@ 

15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  oholce  to  fanoy . 

to 

58 

Medium  to  good . 

to 

52 

Mlied  colors,  nearby  best . 

0 

48 

Common  to  good . 

0 

44 

Gathered,  best,  white . 

60 

Medium  to  good,  mixed  colors. . . 

35 

to 

42 

Lower  grades . 

16 

to 

24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

ft  in  on 

Boll*  . 

6  00 

Cows . 

2  00 

(to 

5  00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs . 

7  011 

toll  50 

CU11»  eeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeee.eee..#.  ... 

4  OH 

@ 

6  00 

Hogs . 

to  12  50 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

.  3  00 

to 

5  00 

Lambs  . 

@12  00 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Prices  are  reported  as  follows :  Fowls, 
27  to  28c ;  broilers,  25  to  30e ;  roosters, 
16c;  ducks,  22  to  25c;  geese,  14  to  10c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best  . 

to  55 

Com.  to  good _ 

30 

@  40 

Chickens  choice  lb. 

to  42 

Fair  to  Good  .... 

. . . 

..  30 

®  35 

Fowls . 

30 

@  40 

Boosters . 

to  25 
to  2K 

Ducks  . 

..  25 

Squabs,  doi . 

to  7  00 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 

,  ,  ,,,,  .  , 

. .  t  60 

to  6  00 

Pea . 

to  4  80 
to  4  75 

Medium  . 

. .  4  50 

Bed  Kidney  . 

a  12  00 

White  Kidney . 

to  12  no 

Yellow  Eye . 

FRUITS 

@  8  on 

Apples,  new,  bo .  1  25  to  4  00 

Peaches,  6-bkt.  crate .  .  .  2  25  @  5  50 

Watermelons,  carload  .  175  00  @325  00 


Blackberries,  qt . 

@ 

23 

Huckleberries,  qt. . . 

.  18 

<«■ 

38 

Muskmelons.  bu . 

Pears,  bbl . 

to  2  25 
@10  00 

POTATOES 


Long  Island,  bbl .  4  00  @  6  00 

Eastern  Shore .  2  00  to  5  75 

Jersey  .  3  00  @  5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bltt .  1  50  to  3  25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bunches .  2  00  a  2  50 

Cab  bane,  bbl .  .  3  00  to  4  00 

Carrots,  bu .  150  a  3  00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @3  00 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  100  to  3  00 

Onions,  new,  bu .  75  to  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  50  to  1  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  150  w  2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  100  @2  00 

8tring  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @2  50 

Peppers,  bu .  50  to  1  00 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  @  4  (Hi 

Romaine.bu .  50  @  1  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  @  76 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate .  50  to  1  25 

3  pk.  box .  25  @  1  00 

Squash,  bu  .  35  to  75 

Sweet  corn.  100 .  75  a  3  50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  3  00  @6  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  51)  @  1  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton . 29  00  @30  00 

No.  2  . 27  00  @28  00 

No.  3  . 24  00  @26  00 

Shipping . 20  00  @23  00 

Clover.  Mixed  . 25  00  @29  00 

Straw.  Rye  . 22  00  @23  00 

Oat  and  wheat . |]  (to  @12  00 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.35; 
corn,  No.  2  yellow,  80c;  oats,  No.  2 
white,  49c;  rye,  $1.20;  barley,  76e. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter — Best  .  . . 

Good  to  choice. 
Eggs — Fancy  .  .  . 

Good  to  choice. 
Potatoes,  lb.  .... 
Lettuce,  bead  . .  . 
Peaches,  doz.  . .  . 
Blackberries,  qt. 
Huckleberries,  qt. 

Chickens,  lb . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Bacon,  lb . 


. 54  to  .56 

. 50  to  .52 

. 55  to  .60 

. 45  to  .52 

. 03  to  .04 

. 10  to  .15 

. 50  to  .75 

. 35  to  .45 

. 35  to  .45 

. 45  to  .50 

. 40  to  .45 

. 40  to  .50 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery.  44  to  46c;  common  to 
good,  35  to  42c;  packing  stock,  24  to  27c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  53  to  54c;  gathered, 
common  to  good,  35  to  40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  32c;  broilers,  34  to  40c; 
ducks,  18  to  23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  34  to  39c;  broilers,  34  to  3Sc; 
ducks,  27  to  2Sc. 

FRUITS 

Peaches.  L.-bu.  basket,  $1  to  $3.25; 
muskmelons.  bu.  crate,  75e  to  $1.25; 
watermelons,  carload,  $175  to  $325; 
blackberries,  qt.,  15  to  22e;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  20  to  32c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  new.  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  %-bu.  basket.  65  to  90;  onions,  %- 
bu.,  75  to  80e. 

JIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy.  No.  2,  $23  to  $24;  No. 
3.  $20  to  $21;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $21. 
Straw — Rye,  $19  to  $20;  wheat,  $12  to 
$12.50. 


Hog  Raisers 
Poultry  Fatteners 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE! 

For  the  protection  of  all  users  of  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  the  following 
facts  are  set  forth: 

The  BUTTERMILK  PRODUCERS  INC.,  have  been  appointed  sole  licensed 
selling  agents  for  the  products  of  the  Grelck  Condensed  Buttermilk  Company 
and  the  Consolidated  Products  Company. 

All  Semi-Solid  (condensed)  Buttermilk  will  henceforth  be  sold  through 
the  BUTTERMILK  PRODUCERS  INC.  and  authorised  representatives. 

The  exclusive  use  of  patents  covering  the  process  and  finished  product  has 
been  granted  the  above  companies. 

The  BUTTERMILK  PRODUCERS  INC.,  guarantee  to  protect  users  of 
their  product  from  damage  suits  which  might  result  from  purchase  of  butter¬ 
milk  products  manufactured  or  sold  by  unlicensed  makers  or  agents. 

The  BUTTERMILK  PRODUCERS  INC.,  guarantee  to  deliver  a  standard, 
high  quality  product  at  a  minimum  price. 

Twenty  plants  throughout  the  country  provide  for  quick  shipments  and 
lowest  freight  rates  to  all  points.  These  plants  are  operated  by  experts  under 
the  most  sanitary  conditions. 

The  BUTTERMILK  PRODUCERS  INC.,  guarantee  that  only  the  highest 
grade  raw  materials  are  used. 

All  licensed  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  will  be  put  up  in  barrels,  with  the 
Buttermilk  Producers  label  on  each  end.  This  label  is  your  protection.  Look 
for  it  before  you  buy. 

To  Unlicensed  SMakers  of  Semi-Solid  buttermilk 

Unlicensed  makers,  as  well  as  users  of  Semi'Solid  Buttermill{ purchased  from 
unauthorized  makers  or  agents,  are  liable  for  infringement.  The  licensor 
of  the  patents  covering  Semi-Solid  (condensed)  Buttermill{  and  its  process  of 
manufacture  has  undertaken  to  prosecute  all  infringers  of  these  patents. 


BUTTERMILK  PRODUCERS  INC. 

110  South  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  U.  S. 
CHAIN  TREAD 

One  of  the  few  tires  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that 
they  deliver  economy  year 
.  in  and  year  out  and  tire 
after  tire. 

The  U.  S.  Chain  Tread 
gives  sufficient  traction  on 
all  ordinary  road  surfaces.  ^ 
It  is  probably  the  hand-  J- 
somest,  and  by  all  odds  the 
most  popular,  of  the  whole 
U.  S.  Fabric  Tire  line. 

L_ 


Whose  business  is  it  to  see  that  you  get 
service  and  economy  out  of  your  tire  money? 
How  do  you  as  a  car-owner  judge  tire  values? 


Car-owners  often  come  to  TJ.  S.  Tires  after 
they  have  paid  too  much  for  experience 
elsewhere.  After  a  few  seasons  of  dickering 
in  “bargains”  and  “discounts”  they  at  last 
find  satisfaction  and  economy  in  the  quality 
first  of  U.  S.  Tires. 

You’ll  always  find  a  TJ.  S.  Dealer  selling  a 
U.S.  Tire  with  every  confidence  in  his  prod¬ 
uct.  Full  conscious  of  the  value  you  are 
getting  and  deserve .  Knowing  that  U.S.  Tire 
makers  stand  behind  every  U.  S.  Tire  with 
an  iron-clad  policy  of  honest  manufacture 
and  selling  methods. 


United  States  Tires 

arc  Good  Tires 


U.  S.  USCO  TREAD 
U.  S.  CHAIN  TREAD 
U.  S.  NOBBY  TREAD 
U.  S.  ROYAL  CORD 
U.S.  RED  &  GREY  TUBES 


United  States  Tires 

United  States  ®  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 

Factories 


The  Oldest  atul  Largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Tzvo  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 
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Scattered  all  over  the  country  around 
Plymouth,  ?.Iass.,  are  reminders  of  old- 
time  farming.  Some  of  the  old  farm¬ 
houses  are  well  preserved,  and  we  can  see 
how  the  farms  were  usually  located.  The 
earlier  settlers  seemed  to  prefer  a  hillside 
sloping  down  to  marsh  or  low  spot.  The 
old  houses  now  standing  are  not  usually 
built  on  hilltops.  In  the  earliest  days  I 
think  they  were,  so  as  to  give  protection 
from  Indians.  We  must  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  early  settlers  at  Plymouth 
had  little  or  no  trouble  with  the  Indians. 
There  was  a  battle  on  Cape  Cod  before 
the  Mayflower  sailed  up  to  Plymouth,  but 
later  the  trouble  was  adjusted  and  for  40 
years  and  more,  until  King  Philip’s  War, 
there  was  much  less  danger  than  occurred 
at  Jamestown  and  other  settlements. 
When  Indian  warfare  did  come  it  was 
wild  and  bloody.  When  King  Philip  was 
finally  killed  his  head  was  cut  off  and 
hung  up  on  Plymouth  green — you  can 
see  the  place  today — and  his  son  was  sold 
into  slavery.  John  Fiske  says  that  the 
war  debt  contracted  by  Plymouth  during 
King  Philip’s  War  was  greater  than  the 
total  amount  of  personal  property  in  the 
entire  colony,  yet  it  was  paid  to  the  last 
penny.  There  was  no  thought  of  repudia¬ 
tion.  for  these  men  and  women  considered 
their  homes  and  their  country  were  worth 
all  they  cost.  One  reason  why  we  brought 
the  children  down  into  this  county  for  the 
celebration  is  that  they  may  soak  that 
idea  fully  into  mind — as  well  as  the  bull¬ 
dog  determination  which  compelled  the 
Pilgrims  to  hang  on  after  that  first  ter¬ 
rible  Winter. 

$  $  *  *  * 

And  you  must  remember  that  all  this 
was  done  by  a  comparatively  small  group 
of  farmers  aud  fishermen.  There  were  no 
great  manufacturers  or  rich  men.  Farm¬ 
ing  was  then  the  chief  industry,  and  New 
England  at  that  time  not  only  fed  herself, 
but  had  considerable  food  for  export ! 
Compare  that  condition  with  what  was 
found  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  World 
War,  when  New  England  produced  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  her  own  bread  and 
meat.  You  must  remember,  too,  that 
these  earlier  settlers  were,  for  the  most 
part,  back-to-the-landers.  There  were  very- 
few  of  them  who  had  ever  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  at  farming.  In  the  earlier  years 
they  were  taught  by  the  Indians  to  plant 
and  care  for  corn,  beans  and  squash. 
Many  a  modern  back-to-t lie-lander  could 
tell  a  story  of  how  the  old  farmers  in  his 
neighborhood  "taught”  him  how  to  buy 
a  horse  or  cow  or  how  to  get  a  crop 
started.  The  Indians  gave,  these  Pilgrims 
honest  advice,  though  later  they  regretted 
doing  so.  For  the  white  men,  with  su¬ 
perior  brain  and  reasoning  powers,  and 
greater  thrift  and  self-restraint,  were  able 
to  apply  the  crude  knowledge  which  the 
Indians  had  gained  through  years  of  un¬ 
thinking  work.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
after  the  white  people  gained  in  numbers 
and  power  the  Indians  regretted  that  they 
ever  taught  them  the  little  they  knew 
about  farming. 

*  *  *  *  * 

You  must  remember,  too,  that  the  soil 
around  Plymouth  is  naturally  light  and 
poor.  It  had  evidently  been  cultivated 
for  years  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  had 
been  wiped  out  b.v  a  plague  of  sickness. 
Thus  these  pioneers  did  not  go  to  rich, 
virgin  soil.  They  fed  themselves  and 
finally  grew  food  for  export  on  soil  natur¬ 
ally  thin  and  "exhausted”  by  long  years 
of  cropping.  That  fact  is  not  well  under¬ 
stood  by  this  modern  generation.  And 
still  another  strange  thing  is  that  these 
back-to-the-landers  had  no  live  stock  at 
first.  The  Mayflower  brought  no  cattle 
or  sheep  or  hogs,  and  it  was  several  years 
before  the  first  live  stock  reached  New 
England.  It  was  a  case  of  chemical  farm¬ 
ing  from  the  start.  In  the  early  Spring 
great  swarms  of  herrings  ran  up  the 
brooks  and  rivers,  and  imitating  the  In¬ 
dians,  tin'  white  people  caught  great  loads 
of  these  fish  for  food  and  fertilizer.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  and  I  presume  the  habit 
still  holds,  we  would  buy  great  strings 
or  sticks  of  smoked  herring.  They  usu¬ 
ally  came  in  sticks — run  through  the  eyes 
<>f  the  fish,  perhaps  a  dozen  to  a  stick. 
Fried  or  boiled,  they  were  good — too 
common  to  be  a  delicacy,  but  a  “balanced 
ration”  when  eaten  with  potatoes,  turnips 
and  brown  bread.  I  shall  try  to  get  a 
stick  of  these  herrings  and  test  my  family 
on  them.  The  Indians  taught  the  white 
men  to  put  one  or  more  of  these  dead  her¬ 
rings  in  each  hill  of  corn,  as  fertilizer. 
One  objection  to  this  was  that  the  dogs 
and  wolves  came  by  night  to  dig  the  fish 
out  of  the  hills.  The  farmers  were  forced 
to  sit  up  nights  to  drive  these  fertilizer 
thieves  away. 

***** 

For  several  years  this  method  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  with  fish  produced  fair  crops  of  corn. 
Then,  even  when  extra  fish  were  used,  the 
crop  would  not.  respond.  In  that  case, 
before  there  were  enough  live  stock  to 


furnish  manure,  such  a  field  would  be 
abandoned  and  left  to  grow  up  to  brush-, 
scrub  oaks,  weeds  and  coarse  grass.  This 
trash  was  able  to  grow  where  the  corn 
could  not  thrive.  After  some  years  the 
land  would  be  fairly  well  covered  with 
this  growth.  Then,  perhaps  by  accident, 
(ire  would  sweep  through  the  field  and 
burn  every  growing  thing.  There  would 
be  left  thin,  gray  streaks  of  wood  ashes 
on  the  ground.  It  was  found  that  then, 
after  this  burning,  clover  or  fine  grass  or 
corn  would  make  a  better  growth.  It  be¬ 
came  known  that  after  this  burning,  if 
corn  were  planted  once  more  on  that  land, 
with  fish  in  the  hill,  it  would  again  make 
a  good  crop.  There  was  evidently  some¬ 
thing  about  the  burning  or  the  ashes 
which  enabled  the  fish  to  "come  back” 
and  feed  the  corn  once  more.  The  Indians 
seem  to  have  discovered  this  fact  before 
the  white  men  even  Came,  and  the  white 
settlers  adopted  it  as  the  first  rotation  of 
crops  which  New  England  ever  started. 
When  I  was  a  boy  something  of  this  plan 
was  still  followed.  One  generation  would 
crop  a  field  until  it  failed  to  respond  to 
ordinary  manuring.  Then  that  field  would 
be  abandoned  and  would  grow  up  to  brush, 
grass  and  weeds,  providing,  a  little  pas¬ 
ture  and  some  huckleberries,  but  nothing 
more.  Then  the  son  of  that  farmer  would 
grow-  up  and  exhaust  another  field.  lie 
would  cut  over  what  his  father  had  aban¬ 
doned.  sell  a  little  cord  wood,  burn  over 
the  field,  plow  it  as  well  as  he  could  and 
then,  by  using  seaweed,  fish  or  bone,  pro¬ 


duce  a  dozen  fair  crops  on  that  land. 
*  *  *  *  * 

I  suppose  that  was  the  first  form  of 
soil  rotation  ever  practiced  in  America. 
Farmers  understood  the  practice,  but  did 
not  grasp  the  principle  of  it  for  250  years. 
As  we  see  it  now  explained  by  the  scient¬ 
ists,  it  appears  simple  enough.  The  fish 
contained  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  but 
no  potash.  The  fat  which  it  contained 
had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  soil.  The 
soil  around  Plymouth  is  usually  lacking 
in  available  potash.  Thus  after  several 
crops  of  corn,  which  is  a  heavy  potash 
crop,  the  soil  could  not  provide  this  needed 
element,  and  the  fat  of  the  fish  had  made 
the  soil  less  capable  of  giving  up  its  plant 
food.  It  was  just  as  a  man  would  fail 
if  shut  in  a  dark  hole  with  food  and 
water  but  without  air,  or  if  he  were 
thrown  on  a  desert  island  with  air  and 
food  in  abundance,  but  no  water.  For 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphorus  are.  each 
and  all.  as  necessary  to  plant  growth  as 
food,  air  and  water  are  necessary  to  hu¬ 
man  life.  We  must  have  them  all  three — 
one  cannot  substitute  for  another.  Of 
course,  there  were  forms  of  potash  and 
lime  in  that  soil,  but  the  corn  plant  could 
not  touch  them.  When  the  field  w'as 
abandoned  other  forms  of  plant  life  which 
are  able  to  use  these  forms  of  lime  aud 
potash  came  in  and  occupied  the  land. 
Scrub  trees,  sorrel,  sour  grass,  berry 
bushes,  weeds,  started  up  and  grew.  Either 
they  were  stronger  or  had  a  better  diges¬ 
tion  than  the  corn,  but  they  took  lime 
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and  potash  out.  of  that  “exhausted”  goil 
and  stored  it  away  in  their  stems  and 
leaves.  Then  when  these  were  burned  we 
can  easily  see  that  this  lime  and  potash 
would  be  changed  over  into  forms  which 
the  corn  can  take  up  or  absorb.  In  that 
case,  of  course,  we  can  see  that  the  fish, 
coming  once  more  with  its  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus,  would  make  with  the  potash 
in  the  ashes  "a  complete  fertilizer.”  while 
the  lime  w-ould  help  sweeten  and  fit  the 
soil.  That  is  the  explanation  of  this  first 
successful  “crop  rotation.”  I  shall  refer 
to  this  once  more  later,  for  some  of  the 
old  soil  handled  originally  on  this  plan  is 
still  producing  good  crops. 

***** 

\ 

I  am  nearly  at  the  end  of  my  space, 
but  I  wanted  to  start  with  this  old 
method  of  farming.  The  best  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  agriculture  is  built  upon  some  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  old  "rotation.”  In  the  fu¬ 
ture  I  think  we  are  to  apply  it  still  fur¬ 
ther  by  using  such  forms  of  fertility  as 
are  most  economical,  and  finding  plants 
which  can  make  over  the  soil  and  put  its 
plant  food  into  proper  condition.  Our 
folks  on  the  beach  are  having  a  wonderful 
time.  They  attended  the  great  celebration 
at  Plymouth  when  President  Harding 
spoke,  and  they  are  surely  soaking  in  the 
spirit  of  Pilgrim  land.  What  do  they  do 
and  how  do  they  live?  Perhaps  I  can 
best  answer  that  by  telling  the  story  of 
a  day  on  the  beach.  I  will  do  that  when 
I  go  down  for  my  “vacation.”  ri.  w.  C. 


Ask  your  Dealer 
About  the  “Sure  Death”  Guarantee 


THIS  is  just  the  season  to  give 
Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and 
Insect  Destroyer  a  real  test.  Dairy¬ 
men  and  stock  owners  everywhere 
who  have  already  adopted  this  non- 
poisonous,  non-irritating  fly  killer 
report  a  gain  of  from  20^  to  25%  in 
milk  and  meat  production  during 
the  fly  season  —  and  flies  are  as 
numerous  and  bothersome  as  ever. 

Sold  on  a  large  scale  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  Morgan’s  Sure  Death  has  brought  re¬ 
lief  to  thousands  of  head  of  stock  and  in¬ 
creased  profits  to  their  owners.  Those  who 
could  scarcely  believe  that  a  spray  which  is 
absolutely  harmless  to  man  or  beast  would 
actually  kill  every  fly  it  touches — not  merely 
stun  them  —  have  become  convinced  and  are 
today  our  best  customers. 

Over  a  thousand  dealers  in  New  York  State 
alone,  anxious  to  meet  a  steadily  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  Morgan’s  Sure  Death,  have  stocked 
this  product  and  are  ready  to  supply  you 
promptly.  During  August  we  are  publishing 


in  the  local  newspapers  in  every  county  and 
important  town  inNewYork  State  the  names 
of  progressive  dealers  who  are  local  head¬ 
quarters  for  Morgan’s  Sure  Death.  Look 
up  the  nearest  dealer  and  buy  from  him  — 
then  rest  assured  that  you  have  the  very 
best  protection  for  your  stock. 

Our  limited  time 
introductory  offer 

In  territory  where  we  are  not  represented 
we  will  ship — all  transportation  costs  paid 
by  us — a  full  gallon  and  a  first-class  hand 
spray  for  $2.25;  or  a  gallon  without  the 
hand  spray  for  $1.50. 

Morgan’s  Sure  Death  Fly  and  Insect  De¬ 
stroyer  is  sold  under  this  iron-clad  guarantee: 
If  u  does  not  do  its  work  to  your  complete 
satisfaction  return  the  can  and  we  will 
promptly  return  your  money  without  any 
fuss  or  red  tape.  And  remember  that  we 
guarantee  that  it  knocks  every  fly  dead  that 
it  touches,  that  two  sprayings  a  day  will 
keep  flies  off  animals  altogether,  that  it  will 
not  mat  the  hair  or  stain  the  whitest  cow, 
will  not  taint  the  milk,  and  will  not  smother 
the  milker  nor  make  cows  cough. 


SURE  DEATH 


re* 


Mc*C*W  C NUTM  Co. 


1 


THE  MORGAN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Executive  Offices 

29  Broadway,  Room  4QQ  New  York  City 


MORGAN’S  SURE  DEATH 

Fly  and  Insect  Destroyer 
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MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  I'.jtes.  They 
earn  you  5V2V0  interest  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State's  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers’  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 


r — 

Wholesale  Prices 

on 

Pipe  and  Fittings 

Save  money  on  all  standard  water 
or  steam  pipe  and  fittings.  Our 
price*  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  less 
than  you  pay  elsewhere. 

We  not  only  save  you  money  on 
pipe,  fittings,  valves  and  faucets, 
but  also  on  pulleys,  belting,  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  etc. 

Before  you  buy,  send  for  our  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  buy  supplies  from  us 
for  their  plants. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

It  — tin# 


MOST  POWER-LEAST  COST 


Hi1  WITTE 


21 

PULLS  2% 

For  H-P.  —  Price- 
Quality—  the  best  buy  £  . 
of  all.  Costslessthan3>  1 
smaller  engines—* 
more  power.  Ail  sizes 

|  2  to  30  H-P.  Way  Down— Cash  _ 

2^f„T“-LifetimeGUarantee-  rPr<Zpitt»b'*h.$SMo«] 

|mt‘  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
I89Q  Oakland  Ave„  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1890  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1-50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Blueberry  Cuttings 

My  neighbor  and  myself  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  article  on  Miss 
White’s  blueberry  culture,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  a  blueberry  cutting  means. 
Would  you  tell  ?  I.  L.  R. 

Maine. 

A  blueberry  cutting  is  a  little  piece  of 
the  plant  from  which  a  new  plant  is 
started,  a  “slip.”  Many  people  know 
something  of  starting  geraniums  from 
“slips”  or  “cuttings,”  for  geranium  cut¬ 
tings  root  easily.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  blueberry  cuttings  to 
root. 

Blueberry  cuttings  are  usually  made 
during  the  Fall  or  early  Winter  of  wood 
of  the  preceding  season's  growth!  The 
cutting  is  made  H  or  4  in.  long,  with  the 
lower  end  cut  with  a  very  sharp  knife 
just  below  a  bud.  When  planted  with 
the  proper  adjustment,  of  soil,  light,  heat 
and  moisture  the  cutting  will  send  out 
leafy  twigs,  roots  will  form  at  the  lower 
end  and  it  becomes  a  new  little  plant. 
Cuttings  may  also  be  made  of  older  wood 
and  of  roots.  To  induce  growth  in  these 
cuttings  the  conditions  must  he  somewhat 
different  from  those  required  by  the  young 
wood  cuttings. 

Tn  order  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
the  very  best  blueberries  that  can  be 
found  it  is  necessary  to  learn  the  secret 
of  starting  these  difficult  cuttings,  as 
blueberries  do  not  “come  true”  from  seed, 
but  plants  started  from  cuttings  are  prac¬ 
tically  identical  with  the  plant  from 
which  (lie  cutting  was  taken.  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Y.  Coville  <>f  tlie  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  discovered 
the  underlying  principles  of  rooting  blue¬ 
berry  cuttings,  but  many  difficulties  are 
encountered  when  we  apply  these  to  start¬ 
ing  plants  on  a  commercial  scale. 

ELIZABETH  C.  WHITE. 


Protective  Planting  Along  Stream 

Relative  to  V.  O.  T.'s  letter  on  page 
830.  concerning  Russian  mulberry  for 
hedge.  I  have  a  problem  I  wish  your  ad¬ 
vice  on.  A  small  river  flows  along  a  por¬ 
tion  of  my  land,  forming  a  bluff  bank, 
which  keeps  sloughing  off.  T  am  anxious 
to  know  if  this  Russian  mulberry  could 
be  set  out  in  edge  of  water,  or  under  the 
water,  and  make  sufficient  growth  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  river  bank  from  being  washed 
oil'.  If  this  Russian  mulberry  will  not 
make  vigorous  growth  in  the  water,  will 
you  let  me  know  what  kind  of  timber  or 
shrubbery  can  he  used  for  this  purpose? 

Sparksvillc,  Ind.  J>-  F. 

The  Russian  mulberry  is  not  suitable 
for  the  river  bank,  but  the  white  willow, 
Salix  alba,  is  often  used  for  this  purpose. 
It  forms  a  very  extensive  root  system, 
which  holds  the  soil  together.  It  is  not 
planted  right  in  the  water,  but  on  the  ad¬ 
jacent  bank,  and  when  once  established 
will  stand  up  against  freshets,  and  is  not. 
harmed  by  overflowing.  The  roots  extend 
below  the  water  line,  and  hold  the  soil. 
Some  of  the  native  cottonwoods  common 
to  the  West  are  also  desirable  for  this 
purpose.  The  cow  oak  or  basket  oak, 
Quercus  Michauxii,  finds  a  congenial 
home  in  bottom  lands  that  are  at.  times 
submerged,  swamps,  and  low  banks  along 
streams ;  other  trees  flourishing  along 
streams  are  the  water  oak  (Quercus 
nigra),  red  maple  and  Ohio  buckeye. 

If  desirable  to  extend  the  planting 
right  into  the  water,  the  native  button- 
bush  (Cephalantlnis  occidentalis)  will 
grow  with  its  stems  submerged,  and  is  a 
very  attractive  shrub.  The  common  cat¬ 
tail.  and  varieties  of  arrowhead,  make  a 
mat  of  herbage  that  will  protect  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  stream  while  willows  or  other 
trees  are  growing.  No  doubt  your  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Lafayette  could 
give  specific  information  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 


Killing  Wild  Honeysuckle 

I  saw  a  request  for  information  on 
clearing  a  hedge  of  honeysuckle  without 
injuring  the  hedge*  plants.  I  have  had 
a  similar  experience  with  wild  vines,  one 
a  poisonous  ivy.  which  is  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and,  like  the  honeysuckle,  will 
choke  out  even  quite  large  trees.  I  out 
off  the  main  vine  stalk,  and  as  fast  as  a 
new  shoot  or  sprout  appeared  I  cut  that 
off.  and  kept  cutting  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  one  appeared,  but  did  not  disturb 
the  roots  by  digging.  No  vine  or  living 
plant  can  live  long  is  not  allowed  to 
reach  (lie  light,  and  air,  and  if  no  sprouts 
are  allowed  to  grow  loaves  it.  will  die 
sooner  or  later,  accoi-ding  to  the  enacity 
of  life  of  the  plant.  It.  is  a  tedious 
method,  but  I  know  of  no  other  method 
without  the  hedge  being  injured1,  and  I 
know  that  perseverance  will  accomplish 
its  destruction.  Tut  the  vine  just  a  little 
below  the  ground  each  time.  Wild  morn¬ 
ing-glory  vines  can  be  killed  the  same 
way.  jessie. 


Cautious  Doctor:  “Excuse  me  for 
bringing  you  my  bill,  but  you  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  money  out  of  any¬ 
one’s  heirs,” — Washington  Post. 


A  NEW  BOOK  for 
Dairymen 
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i  PubluhtJ  by 

Portland  Cement  Association 


“  It  will  help  you  boost 
dairy  profits. 

It’s  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  how  and 
why  to  use  concrete 
for  barns,  icehouses, 
milkhouses,  watering 
troughs,  silos,  water 
storage  tanks,  barn¬ 
yard  pavements  — 
every  necessary  dairy 
farm  building. 

Write  our  nearest 
District  Office  for  your 
free  copy. 

Remember ! 


CONCRETE 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y 
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Wheat 
Winter  Oats 
and  Rye 


should  receive  the  right  kind  of  fertilization 
if  they  are  to  be  profitable  under  the  present 
trying  conditions  on  the  farm. 

Use  a  fertilizer  containing 

3  to  5  %  POTASH 

and  6%  to  8%  if  these  grains  are  to  be  followed  by  grass  or 
clover.  There  is  plenty  of  Potash  in  the  country  at  much  lower 
prices  than  last  year,  and  if  you  insist  on  getting  it,  you  will 
again  find  that 

Potash  Pays 

SOIL  AND  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE,  H.  A.  HUSTON,  Mgr. 
42  Broadway  New  York 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 


Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 


Yell*  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ*  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONETi. 

Oldest  Ready  Uixad  P*int  House  in  America— Eitab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Best  Wire  Fence  On  the  Market 

Lowest  Price — Direct  to  User 


Not  hundreds  of  styles 
Nor  millions  of  miles, 
But  satisfied  smiles 
From  every 
customer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23  Maumeo  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


CORN 


HARVF<tTFR  cut3  arv*  Pll«*  on  har 

liNn  v  lj  1  Ln  venter  or  wlnrows  .Man 
anil  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  Corn 
Binder. Sold  In  every  state  Only  with 
fodder  tlelntr  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog:  FREE  showln* 

picture  of  Harvester.  Process  Harvester  Co.*  Salina,  Kansas 


T  T  /r\  t  t-v  T*  M  Lime  and  Fertilizer 

HOLDEN  SrDre 


Saves  time,  labor,  money.  Handle  fertilizer  once.  Haul  direct  from  cars  to 
field.  Force  Feed — attaches  to  any  wagon — no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  16)  3 
feet  wide. on  hilly  or  level  land.  Spreads  75  to  10.000  pounds  per  acre—  no 
clogging  or  caking.  Built  strong.  Low  in  price.  SPREADS  16)3  FEET. 

Doe*  all  that  i*  claimed  or 


GUARANTEED  to  Handle  Wet.  Dry  or  < 
Lumpy  Lime  (in  any  form).  Commercial 
Fertilizer,  Phosphate.  Gypsum,  Wood 
Ashes  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


money  refunded.  Thousand*  in 

use.  WRITE  TODAY  for 
FULL  PARTICULARS. 
Dealers  wanted. 

The  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  4  Peoria,  III. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  equal  to  8s.  6d.t  or 
marks,  or  10*4  francs.  Keinit  in  money  order,  express 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused' with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  writing  about,  the  Clark  method  of  seeding  grass 
recently  we  did  not  make  the  fertilizing  problem 
clear.  We  stated  that  Mr.  Clark  used  a  mixture 
containing  one-third  each  nitrate  of  soda,  ground 
bone  meal  and  muriate  of  potash.  This  would 
answer  for  a  Spring  application,  but  for  a  Fall 
dressing  at  time  of  seeding  the  following  mixture 
would  be  better:  1,000  lbs.  of  lime,  800  lbs.  of  potash 
and  200  lbs.  of  nitrate.  It  is  never  desirable  to  use 
large  quantities  of  nitrate  in  late  Summer  or  Fall. 
That  would  start  too  heavy  or  rank  a  growth  of 
grass  or  grain,  and  result  in  more  or  less  winter- 
killing.  There  would  also  he  considerable  loss  from 
leaching  with  this  heavy  application  of  soluble  nitro¬ 
gen.  In  the  Spring  the  heavier  use  of  nitrate  might 
be  justified,  since  a  quick  growth  is  then  desired. 
Aside  from  this  misunderstanding  about  fertilizers, 
the  article  is  right. 

* 

E  have  many  letters  from  readers  who  say 
they  Intend  seeding  JIubam  clover  now  or  a 
little  later  with  rye  or  wheat.  That  will  be  well 
enough  if  they  want  to  try  an  experiment,  but  we 
would  not  do  it.  No  one  knows  yet  whether  the 
Ilubam  will  live  over  Winter  in  grain.  A  few  plants 
that  survive  have  been  reported,  but  we  doubt  if 
this  clover  is  suitable  for  Fall  seeding.  Red  and 
Alsike  clover,  of  course,  will  live  over,  though  most 
of  us  prefer  to  seed  them  in  Spring.  The  Hubam 
is  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  and  we  would  not 
take  a  chance  with  this  high-priced  seed.  Far  better 
wait  until  next  Spring  before  seeding — unless  you 
are  perfectly  willing  to  try  an  experiment  and  will 
make  no  complaint  if  the  clover  fails. 

* 

N  every  agricultural  organization  there  is  likely 
to  develop  a  spirit  and  a  man — both  dangerous 
to  the  cause.  The  spirit  is  that  of  bigotry  and  intol¬ 
erance.  Honest  criticism  and  reasonable  difference 
of  opinion  is  always  useful  in  such  an  organization. 
In  many  cases  it  is  the  only  thing  which  will  prevent 
tli e  organization  from  passing  into  the  control  of  a 
“ring”  or  monopoly.  The  tendency  in  most  cases  is 
for  a  few  strong  men  to  grasp  the  reins  of  power 
and  dominate  the  organization  unless  there  be  fair 
criticism  and  open  discussion.  The  evil  spirit  which 
we  refer  to  is  that  feeling  which  prevents  a  man 
from  separating  reasonable  criticism  from  rebellion. 
It  often  happens  that  some  men  will  offer  suggestions 
that  are  true  and  useful.  They  may  be  based  on 
personal  experience,  or  may  be  the  outcome  of  long 
and  careful  study,  and  therefore  wise  and  true. 
Yet  if  they  are  a  little  in  advance  of  popular  thought 
or  a  little  opposed  to  popular  belief  the  man  who 
advances  them  may  be  torn  down  and  branded  as 
a  traitor,  or  worse.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that, 
many  otherwise  intelligent  men  will  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  be  prejudiced  in  such  cases.  They  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  that  such  narrow  thinking  only 
puts  them  in  the  power  of  designing  men  who  make 
use  of  such  stubborn  prejudice  to  spread  a  propa¬ 
ganda  in  their  own  interests.  This  failure  to  admit 
and  accept  fair  criticism  has  ruined  many  a  hopeful 
farm  organization.  Then  there  is  a  man  in  most 
organizations  who  does  great  damage  by  refusing 
to  submit  to  fair  discipline.  When  men  come  to¬ 
gether  for  mutual  aid  and  united  work  there  must 
be  some  definite  plan  and  program.  An  army,  on 
the  eve  of  battle,  must  obey  its  officers — whether  the 
men  think  the  operations  wise  or  not.  If  every  sol¬ 
dier  undertook  to  fight  as  lie  pleased,  without  re¬ 
straint  or  discipline,  the  army  would  be  whipped 
before  it  started  to  march.  It  is  just  so  with  a  farm 
organization.  If  the  majority  of  its  members  agree 
to  a  certain  policy  it  is  the  business  of  the  minority 
to  drop  criticisms  and  quarrels  and  get  in  behind  the 
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adopted  policy  and  push  it  through.  Tf  yon  belong 
to  an  organization,  belong  to  it  and  give  it  full 
support 

❖ 

THE  teachers  of  “home  economics”  are  doing 
great  work  among  country  women.  Many  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  and  daughters  have  learned  to  make 
“dress  forms”  which  enable  them  to  make  well- 
fitting  gowns.  The  following  report  from)  New 
Hampshire  indicates  a  new  outlet  for  such  knowl¬ 
edge  : 

One  of  the.  several  thousand  women  in  the  State  who 
have  been  making  “Betties”  was  told  the  other  day  by 
her  husband  that  he  needed  a  new  cork  leg  and  didn’t 
want  to  take  the  time  to  lie  fitted.  Accordingly  she  took 
a  tight-fitting  stocking  and'  made  a  form,  using  the  paper 
strips.  When  the  job  was  finished,  she  took  a  razor 
iilr.de  in  the  prescribed  manner — and  her  husband  could 
go  on  haying. 

We  know  a  man  who  claims  that  the  general  use 
of  safety  razors  has  bad  much  to  do  with  the  farm¬ 
ers’  improved  social  condition.  Surely  this  man  with 
the  cork  leg  has  no  apparent  right  to  “kick”  at  the 
instruction  in  dress  forms. 

OUR  sympathies  go  out  to  Mr.  Perry  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  whose  story  is  tokl  on  the  next  page. 
ITe  very  properly  whipped  those  little  thieves.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  would  have  had  the  slightest  effect  upon 
them.  Yet  he  is  fined  .$25  and  costs  for  trying  to 
defend  his  property.  We  have  a  large  family  of 
boys  at  borne,  and  if  they  ever  steal  farm  produce 
and  the  owner  gets  near  enough  to  hit  them  with  a 
stick  while  they  are  stealing  Ihe  last  tiling  we  should 
think  of  would  be  to  sue  him  for  damages!  Next 
week  we  have  a  good  story  of  what  happened  to  an 
old  soldier  who  tried  to  defend  liis  melons  with  a 
shotgun ! 

CONGRESS  is  having  a  great  struggle  over  the 
question  of  taxation.  The  public  is  not  well 
informed,  but  the  truth  is  that  there  is  serious  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  split  in  the  Republican  party  over  the 
present  bill.  The  tariff  bill  seems  likely  to  go 
through  with  few  changes,  but  the  taxation  question 
has  started  a  fight.  Prohibition  has  wiped  out  most, 
of  the  revenue  from  liquors.  The  new  tariff  law 
will  give  some  new  income,  but  most  of  our  public 
funds  must  be  derived  from  income  taxes.  A  sales 
tax  on  all  gross  sales  was  proposed,  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned.  Tt  Avas  generally  opposed 
by  farmers  on  the  theory  that  the  tax  would  be 
added  to  the  price  and  thus  pushed  along  to. the 
consumer.  On  the  other  hand,  this  tax  would  have 
been  one  of  the  easiest  to  collect  and  the  fairest  to 
all  who  do  business.  The  struggle  in  Congress  is 
between  two  distinct  groups.  One  is  working  to 
reduce  the  direct  taxes  on  large  estates  and  large 
incomes  by  removing  the  excess  profits  tax  and 
reducing  the  surtaxes.  The  argument  for  this  is 
that  lowering  the  taxes  of  large  corporations  and 
private  individuals  would  encourage  new  and  larger 
investments  in  business  and  start  industries  now 
standing  idle.  As  it  is.  capital  is  being  withdrawn 
from  business  and  invested  in  exempt  or  now-tax¬ 
paying  securities.  There  are  now  nearly  20  billions 
of  these  securities  which  do  not.  share  in  the  tax 
burdens.  The  other  group,  which  contains  the  f  inn 
representatives  in  Congress,  oppose  such  tax  reduc¬ 
tion.  These  men  claim  that  the  rich  and  prosperous 
are  best  able  to  pay  taxes,  and  if  any  reductions  are 
made  they  must  bo  on  those  items  which  affect  all 
the  people.  The  Republican  party  in  its  platform 
promised  to  repeal  the  excess  profits  lax  and  make 
oilier  similar  changes  in  the  law.  Tt  now  looks  as 
if  this  would  be  done  and  a  cut  of  half  a  million 
made  in  Government  expenses.  The  people  feel  that 
they  are  'being  taxed  to  deatli  and  there  must  be 
some  relief.  Every  one  of  us  has  been  forced  to 
economize  in  private  life,  and  we  must  force  our 
Congressmen  to  cut  down  public  expense. 

* 

THROUGHOUT  Central  New  York  this  year  there 
seems  to  be  a  renewed  interest  in  caring  for 
“fresh  air”  children.  These  little  ones  come  from 
the  city — usually  the  tenement  districts — and  are 
cared  for  by  farmers,  in  this  way  enjoying  a  short 
vacation  in  the  country.  Many  of  these  children 
never  saw  the  country  before.  We  have  seen  a  note 
from  one  of  them  in  which  lie  said :  “We  have  big 
times.  We  eat  green  apples,  and  then  take  castor 
oil!”  It  is  a  kindly  charity,  and  the  farmers  who 
make  it  possible  for  these  children  to  get  a  little 
glimpse  of  hill  and  stream  do  more  than  they  think 
for  humanity.  And  it  is  not  a  charity  which  clothes 
one  in  velvet  by  any  means.  For  these  children,  or 
some  of  them,  have  more  than  their  share  of  the 
lawlessness  of  youth,  and  the  mischief  they  get  into, 
if  not  restrained,  will  shake  up  any  country  com¬ 
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munity.  We  hear  of  a  case  where  two  bachelors 
applied  for  four  of  these  children !  There  will  be  a 
merry  life  in  that  country  home.  Those  of  us  who 
have  large  families  of  lusty  youngsters  know  what 
will  happen. 

I  write  the  following  complaint  against  automobile 
thieves  to  make  such  use  of  as  you  see  fit.  Yesterday 
three  cars.  Nos.  20,464,  211.251  and  209,386,  parked 
beside  orchard.  The  people  came  into  m.v  apple  orchard 
and  took  apples  by  bagful,  and  blackberries  from  other 
fields.  I  asked  them  to  pay  for  same  or  remove  them 
from  their  car,  but  they  refused,  saying  I  could  not 
prove  they  took  the  fruit  from  my  place,  since  I  had 
not  seen  them  picking  it.  Some  members  of  the  party 
had  admitted  that  the  blackberries  were  from  my  place 
and  another  member  that  the  apples  eame  from  up  the 
hill  above  where  the  cars  were  parked.  As  my  orchard 
was  the  only  one  here,  there  was  no  other  possibility 
but  that  the  apples  came  from  my  orchard.  The  variety 
was  the  kind  I  have.  Moreover,  I  did  see  a  man  loading 
a  bag  into  the  car,  and  later  I  found  apples  scattered 
by  the  wall  which  divided  the  orchard  from  the  road. 
Trespass  signs  were  posted  along  my  border.  They  got 
away  with  their  steal.  When  I  warned  them  to  keep 
off  my  land  a  man  threatened  that  I  could  not  keep  him 
off  my  land,  that  he  would  be  around  in  rabbit  time 
hunting  rabbits,  and  that  I  could  not  prevent  him  from 
trespassing  all  he  liked.  My  hired  man  says  that  a 
part  of  the  same  crowd  were  in  my  old  orchard  on  back 
road  a  week  ago  Sunday,  and  one  man  went  beyond  the 
stealing  of  fruit.  He  stole  a  new  galvanized  water  pail 
from  my  laborer.  amy  i.  Butterfield. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  a  record  of  these  numbers.  These  thieves 
were  caught  right  in  the  act.  but  because  they 
were  dealing  with  a  woman  they  bluffed  out  of  it. 
In  such  a  case  the  remedy  we  have  suggested  would 
have  worked.  Sound  the  call  and  get  half  a  dozen 
husky  farmers  together.  Let  them  give  these  auto 
skunks  the  form  of  punishment  they  can  feel.  In 
Massachusetts  the  license  would  be  taken  away 
from  this  crowd.  As  for  coming  around  in  hunting 
time,  we  advise  this  lady  to  post  her  farm  legally, 
then  watch  for  the  vandals.  Try  to  organize  the 
farmers  nearby  fo  come  on  call  and  give  those  fel¬ 
lows  what  they  deserve.  Hold  up  their  cars  until 
the  constable  or  deputy  sheriff  can  get  on  deck ;  or, 
better  still,  let  some  good-sized  neighbor  arrest  them. 

* 

THERE  seems  sure  to  be  a  revision  of  parcel-post 
rates.  We  think  the  weight  will  be  reduced  on 
some  classes  and  the  rates  increased  in  others.  That 
seems  necessary  in  order  to  make  Ihe  system  self- 
sustaining.  People  of  the  Eastern  States  are  not 
using  parcel  post  as  is  done  in  the  sections  west  and 
south  of  Chicago.  In  many  cases  large  shipments  of 
hay  are  made  by  parcel  post.  At  one  place  all  the 
bricks  needed  for  making  a  good-sized  house  were 
sent  by  mail,  with  cheaper  delivery  than  would  have 
been  the  case  with  either  express  or  freight.  Chil¬ 
dren  have  been  tagged  and  stamped  and  sent  safely 
by  mail.  Eastern  people  have  never  made  full  use 
of  this  mailing  privilege.  8o  many  big,  bulky  pack¬ 
ages  are  being  sent  over  Western  routes  that  the 
cost  exceeds  the  income.  In  the  present  demand  for 
economy  this  will  be  one  of  the  items  for  increased 
income.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  increase 
letter  postage  to  three*  cents,  but  it  does  not  seem 
likely  to  go  through. 

Brevities 

The  face  of  land  will  wear  a  vacant  stare  if  through 
the  Autumn  months  you  leave  it  bare. 

The  drop  in  the  cotton  crop  will  mean  about  half  a 
million  tons  less  of  cottonseed  meal  this  year. 

“Thief-proof”  boxes  are  the  latest  packages  for  ship¬ 
ping  apples.  They  are  firmly  bound  with  wire. 

In  many  sections  corn  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  must 
go  into  the  silo  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

Full  many  a  Leghorn  has  stood  before  the  farmhouse 
door  and  cackled  so  well  that  she  scared  the  wolf  away. 

Will  those  of  our  readers  who  have  used  mechanical 
fruit  pickers  tell  us  what  they  are  and  how  they  oper¬ 
ate? 

Some  counties  brag  of  their  increase  in  population  or 
wealth,  but  Faulk  County,  S.  D.,  claims  attention  be¬ 
cause  II  septic  tanks  were  installed  this  season. 

You  may  put  lime  on  the  soil  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  clover,  and  then  put  lime  on  the  green  clover 
hay  to  dry  it  out  in  the  mow. 

Several  persons  are  reported  as  cultivating  elder¬ 
berries  with  some  success.  There  is  a  demand  in  some 
markets  for  these  berries,  which  are  used  for  jelly,  jam 
and  pie. 

We  are  having  a  few  cider  troubles  reported.  In 
some  cases  the  owners  evidently  tried  to  make  a  strong 
“home  brew.  The  result  is  that  they  have  ruined  the 
cider  for  either  drinking  or  for  vinegar. 

Here  is  the  way  they  figure  in  Kansas.  Gophers  will 
destroy  $2.50  worth  of  Alfalfa  on  one  acre  in  a  season. 
A  bullsnake  will  consume  four  gophers  and  five  rats  in 
a  month.  He  will  keep  six  acres  clear.  Therefore  one 
bullsnake  earns  $15  for  the  farmer. 
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The  Small  Boy  Thief  and  the  Judge 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  enclosed  clippings 
fiom  the  Norwich  (Conn.  I  liuUetin.  You  have  advised 
farmers  personally  to  defend  their  property  against 
marauders.  This  man  did  so,  with  the  result  that  he 
is  baled  into  court  and  fined,  narrowly  escaping  a  jail 
sentence.  Note  the  comment  of  the  Hartford  paper 
upon  the  action  of  the  judge.  The  verdict  was  a  direct 
encouragement  to  lawlessness  and  hoodlumism.  The 
judge  apparently  considered  that  the  boys  would  kindly 
wait  until  the  owner  summoned  an  officer  to  arrest 
them.  The  law  as  it  is  sometimes  interpreted  is  truly 
a  curious  thing.  A.  B.  ROBERTS. 

The  clipping  which  Mr.  Roberts  sends  us  tells  the 
story  of  a  fanner  who  got  into  trouble  by  whipping 
some  trespassing  boys.  The  fanner’s  name  was 
George  Perry.  It  seems  that  he  had  been  greatly 
annoyed  by  a  gang  of  children  ranging  from  seven 
to  10  years  of  age.  These  children  apparently  per¬ 
sisted  in  coming  on  Perry’s  farm,  and  they  stole 
apples  from  trees  which  stood  near  their  swimming 
hole.  Perry  stood  this  as  long  as  he  could,  and  tried 
to  drive  the  children  away  by  shouting  at  then,  but 
they  refused  to  go.  The  result  was  that  ""on  the 
children  came  on  the  farm  again  to  get  the  apples 
Perry  got  after  them  with  a  stick  and  gave  several 
of  them  a  good  whipping.  The  evidence  shows  that 
he  took  a  stick  such  as  one  would  use  in  driving  a 
horse  and  laid  it  on  well.  This  stick  was  described 
as  a  hazel  switch,  and  it  is  evident  that  Perry  laid 
about  him  in  good  shape,  lie  was  on  his  own  ground 
and  was  defending  his  own  property.  As  a  result 
of  this  whipping  Perry  was  brought  into  court  on 
a  charge  of  assault  and  battery.  As  evidence  of  the 
whipping  one  after  another  of  these  children  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  judge  and  took  off  enough  of  their 
clothing  to  show  the  marks  of  the  whipping,  and 
these  marks  were  plainly  evident.  There  was  no 
question  but  that  the  stick  was  applied  to  them.  In 
defence  of  his  action  Perry  testified  to  having  end¬ 
less  trouble  with  these  children.  They  took  his  fruit 
in  spite  of  all  he  could  do.  On  the  day  in  question 
he  caught  five  boys  in  the  tree.  ITe  claims  they  had 
abused  him  and  hurled  insulting  remarks  at  him. 
He  admitted  that  when  he  caught  those  boys  in  the 
tree  he  used  the  switch  as  well  as  he  could,  but  he 
claims  that  their  bruises  mostly  resulted  from  their 
jumping  down  from  the  tree  when  he  got  after  them. 
Other  witnesses  testified  to  the  size  of  the  hazel 
switch  and  the  insulting  remarks  and  gestures  of 
the  hoys.  The  lawyers  had  it  out  in  their  speeches. 
Tl:  >  State  attorney  claimed  that  Perry  had  no  right 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  that  he  had 
other  remedies,  though  just  what  remedy  a  grown¬ 
up  man  has  against  a  bunch  of  lively,  mischievous 
boys  this  man  did  not  seem  to  state.  Perry’s  attor¬ 
ney.  on  tin*  other  hand,  claimed  that  a  man  had  the 
right  to  protect  his  property,  and  that  the  bruises 
that  these  children  had  shown  in  such  a  spectacular 
manner  did  not  come  from  the  switch  as  much  as 
they  did  from  falling  out  of  the  tree.  The  judge 
found  Perry  guilty  and  said  that  his  mind  was  made 
up  by  the  sight  of  those  bruises.  He  said  that  Perry 
had  no  excuse  for  striking  those  children,  nor  had 
he  the  right  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hand.  Ho 
said  that  when  he  was  a  hoy  he  stole  fruit  himself 
and  did  not  think  these  children  knew  just  what 
they  were  doing,  lie  therefore  fined  Perry  $25, 
making  the  fine  large  enough  so  that  ho  would 
realize  he  had  committed  a  crime. 

We  give  these  facts  at  some  length  because  just 
now  this  matter  of  stealing  fruit  and  other  produce 
is  getting  to  be  a  serious  matter.  We  do  not  argue 
with  this  judge.  If  our  own  boys  were  caught  steal¬ 
ing  fruit  which  belongs  to  a  neighbor  and  acting  as 
these  children  did  we  would  be  inclined  to  thank  the 
neighbor  for  applying  a  stick  or  a  shingle  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good.  It  is  true,  as  the  judge 
says,  that  most  grown-up  men  can  look  back  to  the 
lawless  days  when  they  stole  fruit  or  other  produce. 
It  never  did  them  any  good  to  do  so,  and  they  would 
probably  be  better  citizens  today  if  they  had  been 
handled  as  these  boys  were.  We  fully  agree  with  a 
Hartford  paper  which  made  the  following  comment 
regarding  this  matter: 

Let  the  small  boy  cheer!  A  man  in  Putnam,  who 
owned  some  apple  trees,  found  some  youngsters  stealing 
his  fruit  and  he  whipped  them.  They  deserved  it.  A 
mistake  of  these  days  is  the  shortage  of  whippings  for 
tin  coming  generations. 

But  the  boys,  instead  of  being  improved  by  the  treat¬ 
ment.  blubbered  to  their  parents  and  the  robbed  man 
was  taken  into  court  and  there  tim'd  $25.  He  was  not 
smart  enough  to  complain,  now  that  the  boys  were 
there,  against  them  as  thieves,  but  the  judge  kindly 
admonished  him  that,  instead  of  administering  punish¬ 
ment,  he  should  have  called  the  police.  This  is  in  effect 
a  State-wide  notice  to  boys  that  they  can  steal  fruit  and 
at  least  escape  a  whipping,  however  fully  they  deserve 
one.  When  they  hear  the  police  called,  it  is  up  to  them 
to  pick  up  as  many  of  the  apples  that  they  do  not  own 
as  they  can  get,  and  then  run.  Never  mind  the  owner, 
ho  cannot  do  anything  but  call  the  police ! 

There  is  a  growing  notion  that  whipping  has  been 
too  much  neglected.  It  is  a  natural  treatment.  It 
hurts  the  body,  but  it  enlivens  the  memory  and  bur 
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direct,  relations  with  conscience.  We  cannot  but  feel 
a  certain  sympathy  for  the  incidental  owner  of  the  fruit 
that  he  could  not  protect.  Cholera  morbus  is  the  only 
factor  in  the  robbed  man’s  favor,  and  that  arrives  slowly 
r.nd  seldom  attacks  the  wicked. 

Of  course  this  matter  of  boys  does  not  quite  cover 
the  problem  of  the  auto  thieves.  These  thieves  are 
usually  grown-up  men  and  women,  and  there  is  no 
such  excuse  for  them  as  the  judge  gave  for  these 
boys.  It  is  possible  that,  if  these  men  and  women 
were  handled  just  as  these  hoys  were  that  they  might 
go  to  court  and  win  their  case.  Our  advice,  how¬ 
ever,  would  he  to  use  the  stick  so  that  they  would 

* 

not  he  likely  to  display  their  wounds,  and  in  any 
event,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  court  would  have  such 
compassion  for  a  fat,  over-grown  adult  as  it  ex¬ 
pressed  for  those  hoys.  In  any  event,  we  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  repeat  our  advice  with  regard  to  handling 
these  auto  hogs  in  about  the  only  way  that  would 
get  through  their  hides. 


The  Difference  in  Milk  Prices 

I  enclose  you  a  statement  of  my  milk  for  June  from 
Sheffield  Farms  Company  and  the  -inrement  from  the 
League.  They  have  charged  me  $13.41  for  drawing 
milk  twice.  I  have  written  three  times,  but  cannot  get 
tic'T’i  to  correct  it.  Will  you  try  to  adjust  it.  for  me? 

New  York.  B.  G. 

There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  complaints  of 
this  nature.  In  none  of  them  have  we  found  that 
the  drawing  charge  was  duplicated.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  Sheffield  statement  and  the  League 
statement  is  not  due  to  duplicating  the  cartage 
charge,  hut  to  the  difference  between  the  average 
price  paid  by  Sheffield  Farms  and  the  average  price 
for  all  the  milk  in  the  pool.  For  example,  in  this 
case  Sheffield  Farms  reports  receipt  of  5.304  lbs.  of 
4  per  cent  milk  at  $2.02%  per  100  lbs.,  making 
$108.02.  They  deduct  $13.41  for  drawing,  leaving 
a  balance  which  they  paid  the  League  of  $05.21. 

The  League  statement  accounts  for  the  same  vol¬ 
ume  and  tost  of  milk,  hut  its  price  is  an  average  of 
all  ■  the  milk  in  the  pool,  and  when  fat  test,  and 
freight  charges  were  adjusted  the  price  for  this 
dairy  was  $1.80%,  making  the  amount.  $00.82.  The 
cartage  charge  of  $13.41.  certificates  $5.30  and  official 
expense  $1.88  were  deducted,  leaving  net  $70.17. 

The  producer  paid  the  freight  but  once.  TIis  con¬ 
fusion  came  from  trying  to  reconcile  the  two  state¬ 
ments,  which  cannot  be  done  as  to  net  returns  be¬ 
cause  the  price  pei*  10o  lbs.  is  different.  The  average 
price  paid  by  oath  dealer  depends  on  the  amount  of 
milk  he  used  in  each  of  the  four  classes.  Tt  is 
doubtful  if  any  two  dealers  pay  exactly  the  same 
average  price,  because  no  Hvo  of  them  would  use  the 
four  classes  of  milk  in  the  same  proportion,  except 
where  two  or  more  used  it  in  one  class  only.  Some 
dealers  pay  the  League  more,  others  less,  per  100 
lbs. :  but  the  League  pools  or  averages  it  all.  and  its 
returns  to  the  producer  are  figured  on  this  average. 

The  dealers  who  sell  liquid  milk  pay  the  League 
more  than  the  i  roducer  gets.  Those  who  convert  it 
into  butter  and  cheese  pay  the  League  less  than  the 
producer  gets.  The  average  is  the  pool  price.  The 
League  statement  is  figured  on  this  price,  and  where 
there  is  a  cartage  charge  it  must  he  deducted,  be¬ 
cause  the  League  allows  if  to  the  dealer. 


A  Census  of  American  Chickens 

The  census  report  gives  the  following  statement 
about  the  number  of  chickens  in  the  country  January 
1.  1920.  The  comparison  with  1910  is  not  exactly 
fair,  since  in  that  year  the  census  was  taken  on 
April  15,  as  against  January  1  in  1020.  This  gives 
3%  months  for  hatching,  which  in  the  warmer  States 
would  make  considerable  difference  in  numbers.  In 
the  table  we  give  the  total  number  and  the  report 
for  the  States  located  on  what  we  call  the  upper 
Atlantic  slope: 


Jan.  1.  1020 

Apr.  15. 1010 

United  States . 

350,537,385 

280,340.950 

Geographic  Divisions: 

New  England . 

5.803.507 

0.840.404 

Middle  Atlantic . 

27.452  439 

24.448.840 

East  North  Central . 

84.510.275 

09.4  71.095 

West  North  Central . 

105.54S.008 

85.102.20(5 

South  Atlantic . 

30.407.010 

25.020.505 

East  South  Central . 

34.001,878 

24.405.050 

West  South  Central . 

30.01  8.903 

20  1 '0.207 

Mountain  . 

0.524.240 

5.(07.254 

Pacific  . 

1(5.474.575 

0.023.502 

New  England  : 

Maine  . 

1.403.284 

1.704.000 

New  Hampshire . 

771  233 

003.413 

Vermont  . 

700.707 

011.730 

Massachusetts  . 

1 .455.103 

1.700.034 

Ilhode  Island . 

253.007 

302.704 

Connecticut  . 

1.120.305 

1.217.725 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York . 

10  114.000 

10.232.408 

New  Jersey . 

2.534.371 

2.320.430 

Pennsylvania  . 

14,503,468 

11.805.003 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  apparent  loss  in 
New  England.  The  1920  census  was  taken  more 


than  100  days  earlier  in  the  year  than  that  of  10 
years  before.  During  the  war  grain  prices  ran  so 
high  that  many  poultrymen  were  obliged  to  go  out 
of  business.  Several  war  food  orders,  which  we  all 
remember,  discouraged  growers  and  prompted  them 
to  cut  down  their  flocks.  The  tide  is  now  flowing 
the  other  way.  Poultry  keeping  is  surely  coming 
back  in  New  England,  and  the  number  of  chickens 
will  soon  surpass  that  of  1010.  In  estimating  the 
number  of  eggs  produced  in  1920  the  census  puts  it 
at  1.050,207.000  dozen,  an  increase  over  10  years  ago 
of  5.2  per  cent.  Of  course  no  human  can  get  the 
exact  number.  We  all  estimate  in  making  our  re¬ 
turns.  but  that  number  will  serve  to  show  the  tre¬ 
mendous  size  of  the  poultry  business.  It  is  also 
stated  that  473.923,  035  chickens  were  raised  during 
1020.  That  is  an  increase  of  about  three  per  cent, 
and  ought  to  supply  “fried  chicken”  to  a  good-sized 
army. 


What  the  Farmers  are  Carrying 

When  the  daily  papers  recognize  the  farmer’s 
position  and  are  disposed  to  give  him  a  fair 
showing  we  like  to  give  them  credit.  The  following, 
taken  from  the  Boston  Globe.  is  sensible  and  true: 

In  the  dispatch  from  Omaha  telling  of  the  business 
revival  in  the  West  occurs  a  sentence  which  contains 
much  in  little: 

“The  formers  are  pulling  out  of  the  hole.  And  they 
are  <  •>  rying  the  business  men  and  the  banks  along  with 
them.” 

This  last,  that  the  farmers  “are  carrying  the  business 
men  and  the  banks  along  with  them.”  is  literally  true 
and  always  lias  been.  It  is  true  of  more  than  business 
men  and  banks.  It  is  true  of  the  whole  of  human 
society. 

The  farmer  is  the  foundation  of  all  community  life. 
He  produces  what  vve  eat  and  raises  what  we  wear. 
Without  him  the  race  would  starve  and  freeae :  cities 
would  depopulate;  and  no  car  or  factory  wheel  couhl 
turn.  Many  other  forms  of  productive  labor  may  be 
builded  on  the  foundation  of  agriculture,  but  without 
agriculture  none  of  it  could  go  on. 

When  the  hulk  of  the  country’s  population,  as  ours 
tends  to  d<>.  forsakes  the  farm  for  the  city,  trouble  is  in 
brew.  It  takes  no  very  mathematical  head  to  compute 
that  the  fewer  people  are  who  produce  food,  the  more 
food,  and  everything  else,  will  cost.  And  the  nation 
which  ceases  to  raise  enough  food  to  maintain  itself 
and  must  depend  on  supplies  of  fond  from  abroad  can 
eas’lv  bo  seen  to  have  let  itself  in  for  a  career  of 
military  domination  of  sources  of  that  food  supply,  with 
all  the  crimes  and  follies  which  such  a  career  involves. 

Our  values  are  all  out  of  perspective  and  proportion. 
The  most  important  group  of  the  nation  is  not  that  of 
the  bankers,  nor  the  politicians,  nor  the  business  men, 
nor  the  'Peetwals.  The  most  important  group  is  that 
of  tin'  f-  :*"«rs,  for  without  them  none  of  this  other  life 
could  go  on. 


A  Sheep  Lesson  from  Chickens 

Nearly  one  and  one-half  million  more  sheep  arrived  at 
tlie  country’s  stock  yards  the  first  half  of  this  year  than 
during  the  same  months  last  year,  while  half  a  million 
feeders  and  breeders  less  went  back  from  there  to  the 
farms.  That  mean  one  million  fewer  in  the  country  by 
stock-yard  figures,  while  hope  has  been  so  low  and  so 
many  financially  embarrassed  that  fully  another  million 
have  perished  from  neglect,  and  American  conditions 
are  duplicated  in  all  the  foreign  countries. 

Consider  that  loss  for  six  months,  and  also  consider 
why  sheep,  the  most,  gentle  and  defenseless  animals, 
should  always  be  reducing  and  now  he  practically  mas¬ 
sacred.  Further,  consider  that  many  of  the  large  flock 
owners  on  the  plains  are  bankrupt,  with  many  others 
discouraged,  who  will  turn  to  other  interests,  that  the 
settlers  arc  fencing  the  trails,  the  government  reducing 
the  range  and  raising  the  price  for  it.  that  taxes  are 
padded,  and  the  outlook  for  the  American  sheep  industry 
is  not  roseate. 

Now.  find  the  first  cause.  Pass  by  the  low  price  of 
wool,  parasites,  and  every  annoyance,  because  they  are 
only  results.  The  cause  came  to  me  at  a  chicken  con¬ 
ference  where  whole  families  came,  hopeful  to  learn  all 
they  could  from  the  County  Agent  and  each  other,  hut 
dejection  hi t  all  the  men  when  their  thoughts  reverted 
to  wool.  “What’s  wool  going  to  do.  anyhow?”  and. 
“Say,  I  borrowed  money  to  pay  my  June  taxes  and  I 
can’t  si'll  my  wool.”  and  such  cheerful  statements  fell 
into  my  half-dead  ears.  These  eanie  from  men  who  had 
been  telling  how  much  their  families  made  on  pouLry. 

If  the  County  Agent  had  called  a  sheep  meeting  for 
that  hot  day  there  would  have  been  a  yawn  extending 
over  several  townships,  anil  not  a  fel’ow  of  them  would 
have  arranged  his  haying  and  harvesting  to  come,  but 
they  cranked  up  and  brought  their  families,  all  happy  as 
boys  in  swimming,  except  when  they  thought  of  wool. 
They  and  the  average  wool  growers  ho  some  sheep  stay 
about  the  place,  and  when  they  must  be  clipped,  make 
a  present  of  the  wool  to  most  anybody.  Thousands  of 
tiiem  did  not  show  as  much  concern  in  this  line  during 
their  lives  as  the  ones  at  this  chicken  meet  did  during 
that  d  v  in  poultry.  Then  look  at  the  disparagement  of 
advertishig  and  reading  about  sheep  called  for  by  the 
readc-s  of  this  paper,  compared  with  the  poultry. 

If  the  dairymen  had  acted  as  the  sheep  men  have 
ther**  would  be  but  a  few  old  tubercular  cows,  butter 
would  be  a  beggar,  and  oleomargarine  made  from  soap 
fat  would  he  se’ling  for  a  dollar  a  pound.  Dairymen, 
by  looking  after  their  personal  interests,  and  by  edu¬ 
cating  consumers,  have  been  public  benefactors,  while 
slacker  sheep  men.  by  neglecting  theirs,  have  encouraged 
troubles  for  themselves  and  all  humanity,  except  a  little 
class  which  stands  ready  to  prey  on  both  producer  and 
consumer  when  chance  offers,  hut  like  nmv  with  wool, 
when  anything  becomes  so  bad  it  can  get  no  worse  a 
change  must  come,  and  it  has  begun.  Publicity  work  in 
no  line  has  lied  the  success  a  few  men  h  ive  made  trying 
to  make  a  maiket  for  wool.  Fully  10,000.000  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  it.  and  the  clothing  industry,  which  is  worse  off 
than  tin*  sheep  industry,  will  languish  until  they  get  it. 
Further,  these  millions  will  double  annually  until  they 
are  aH  converted  and  there  will  be  a  clamor  fim  it. 

Ohio  *  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 
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||  WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 

Trailmen  of  the  Air 

The  Northwest  Mounted  Police  may 
use  airplanes  in  their  work  of  running 
down  fugitives  from  justice. — News  note. 

Over  the  pines,  where  we  used  to  go  under. 

And  the  world  all  white  below. 

With  the  eagle  watching  our  flight  in 
wonder, 

On  the  lawbreakers  trail  we  go; 

Thief  of  a  Cree,  with  a  sledful  of  takings. 

Frenchy  who  murdered  a  pai  d  : 

They  and  their  kind  are  our  combings 
and  rakings 

Since  the  airplane  crew  stands  guard. 

Over  the  pin  ins.  where  we  plodded  long 
hours 

To  the  squeak  of  the  suowshoe  thongs. 
Now  we  look  down,  as  from  sky  piercing 
towers, 

While  the  motor  is  droning  its  songs. 
Weary  the  miles  that  we  made  in  the 
saddle  ; 

Short  are  those  miles  today  ; 

And  yet  for  the  pony,  the  sled  and  the 
paddle 

We  long  as  we  wing  our  way. 

— ARTnTJB  chapman  in  N.  Y.  Herald. 

We  are  often  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for 
soda  crackers  that  will  be  “just  like  those 
sold  at  the  store.”  So  far  we  have  never 
succeeded  in  getting  this  recipe,  and 
should  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  can 
give  it.  The  following  makes  nice  water 
crackers.  Sift,  a  little  salt  into  one  pound 
of  flour,  and  rub  in  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Moisten  with  very  c-old  water,  a 
little  at.  a  time,  using  just  as  little  as 
will  hold  the  flour  together;  it  must  be  a 
very  stiff  dough.  Poll  very  thin,  cut  into 
small  crackers,  prick,  put  in  greased  pan, 
and  bake  light  brown  in  a  quick  oven. 

A  Spanish  omelet  is  very  savory  and 
appetizing,  and  merely  requires  the  sim¬ 
ply  made  sauce  added  to  one’s  tested 
omelet  reeip.  Some  recipes  mix  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sauce  in  with  the  eggs  before 
pouring  into  the  pan  to  cook,  but  we 
prefer  to  make  the  omelet  as  usual,  and 
add  the  sauce  as  dressing.  For  the  sauce 
put  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  the  fry¬ 
ing-pan,  put  in  one  teaspoonful  chopped 
onion  and  one  tablespoon  chopped  green 
pepper.  Scald  three  tomatoes,  remove 
skins  and  cores,  cut  up,  and  add  when 
onion  and  pepper  are  lightly  browned. 
Cook  all  together  for  about  15  miu- 
utes,  until  well  blended,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  When  the  omelet 
is  cooked,  before  doubling  over,  put  about 
half  of  this  sauce  in  the  middle,  and  pour 
the  rest,  around  it  on  the  dish. 

The  following  recipe  for  sour  cucum¬ 
ber  pickles,  given  in  the  Rural  Cook 
Book,  was  sent  to  us  many  years  ago.  If 
is  our  favorite  recipe  for  plain  cucumber 
pickles,  as  it  is  so  easy  to  put  up  a  quart 
jar  of  small  cucumbers  at  any  time  they 
are  the  right  size.  Dissolve  one  pint  of 
salt  in  one  gallon  of  cold  vinegar;  wash 
the  cucumbers,  pour  over  them  some  boil¬ 
ing  water,  let  stand  five  or  10  minutes, 
then  drain,  pack  closely  in  cans,  pour  the 
salted  vinegar  over,  and  seal  the  jars. 
They  are  very  crisp  and  nice,  and  keep 
well. 

We  wish  to  remind  readers  once  more 
of  the  two  excellent  bulletins  issued  by 
the  Children’s  Bureau,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  en¬ 
titled  “Prenatal  Care”  and  “Child  Care.” 
Every  mother,  however  experienced,  will 
gain  by  l'eading  them,  and  those  approach¬ 
ing  maternity  especially  need  their  wis¬ 
dom.  Our  Government  issues  a  vast 
library  of  helpful  information  in  many 
lines,  but  a  great  proportion  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  is  not  in  touch  with  any  part  of 
it.  and  there  is  need  for  help  in  bringing 
the  seeker  close  to  the  sourc  of  knowledge. 


Sewing  Hints 

In  making  buttonholes  in  a  serge  coat  I 
found  it  impossible  to  work  them  without, 
or  rather  before  cutting,  although  I  do 
this  on  other  material ;  so  I  marked  each 
buttonhole,  overcast  it  with  a  tight,  short 
stitch,  cut  between  these  stitches,  then 
buttonholed  it.  giving  a  strong,  smooth 
finish. 

To  prevent  garments  from  slipping 
while  stitching  them  with  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  slip  an  old  pillow  case  over  the 
leaf  of  your  sewing  machine  and  pin  it  so 
that  it ’will  be  stretched  tightly.  When 
sewing  dark  materials,  cover  the  ^leaf 


with  a  piece  of  dark  cloth.-  as  the  white 
lint  is  likely  to  adhere  to  most  materials. 

To  press  tatted  or  crocheted  work  you 
have  finished,  lay  it  smoothly  between 
the  pages  of  a  book,  place  a  large  iron  or 
other  weight  on  the  book,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  for  an  hour  or  more.  In  this 
way  the  work  will  be  nicely  pressed  ;  if 
the  pressing  is  done  the  first  time  with  a 
hot  iron  the  thread  is  never  so  glossy 
again. 

In  mending  men’s  heavy  woolen  stock¬ 
ings  at  the  heel,  trim  the  hole  oil'  and  be¬ 
gin  crocheting,  catching  the  stitches  at 
the  edge.  Draw  in  as  necessary  as  you  go 
along  round  and  round  to  form  the  heel. 
Finish  up  in  center.  If  extra  strength  is 
wanted,  use  a  cotton  thread  with  the 
wool.  It  will  then  outwear  the  sock.  I 
knit  in  the  toe  part  when  that  is  needed. 

Instead  of  cutting  your  thread  each 
time  after  finishing  a  leaf  petal  or  other 
portion  of  an  embroidery  design,  fasten 
it  securely  and  then  go  across  to  the  next 
leaf,  fasten  the  thread  well,  and  work 


2008A.  0 iris’  sleeveless  dress,  with  guimpe, 

6  to  14  years.  The  medium  size  dress  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yards  of  material  32,  3<>  or  44  inches 
wide,  with  1%  yards  32,  1%  yards  30,  1%  yards 
44  for  the  blouse.  20  cents. 


2000A.  Sleeveless  blouse,  34  to  44  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  require  1%  yards  of  material 
32,  30  or  44  inches  wide.  20  cents. 


that  one,  continuing  in  this  way  through¬ 
out.  It  requires  less  time,  since  one’s 
thread  is  very  apt  to  pull  through  once  or 
twice  in  making  a  fresh  start  each  time, 
and  takes  but  little  more  floss,  which  is 
soon  clipped  when  the  work  is  completed. 

A  beautiful  pillow  may  be  made  by  a 
combination  of  applique  and  cross  stitch. 
For  a  blue  and  white  pillow  take  an  lS-in. 
square  of  gingham  in  a  small  check.  From 
flowered  chintz  cut  a  dozen  pansy  blos¬ 
soms  in  dark  blue  or  purple  shades  and 
applique  them  on  the  gingham  by  working 
a  buttonhole  stitch  around  the  edge  of 
each.  The  blossoms  should  not  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  regular  order,  but  should  be 
scattered  over  the  gingham  in  careless 
profusion.  When  they  are  all  appliqu<5d 
in  place,  cross  stitch  the  rest  of  the  pil¬ 
low  solid  with  white  cotton.  The  pansies 
will  show  up  most  effectively. 

Here  is  a  rapid  method  of  sewing  lace 
on  ruffles,  etc.,  that  can  scarcely  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  hand  sewing.  Allow 
one-fourth  inch  if  tiny  hem  is  desired,  and 
place  lace  face  down  on  goods  with  top 
edge  of  lace  one-fourth  inch  from  lower 
edge  of  ruffle.  With  fine  thread  and 
needle  stitch  as  close  to  top  of  lace  as 
possible.  Turn  over,  crease  back  hem  so 
lace  lies  flat,  with  no  stitching  showing 
on  the  right  side.  Crease  hem  width  de¬ 
sired  and  stitch  or  simply  fold  back  and 
stitch,  and  cut  oil’  close  to  .stitching.  A 
narrow  foot  hemmer  can  very  success¬ 
fully  be  used  by  working  from  wrong 
side  of  work. 

A  convenient  scrap  basket  for  the  sew¬ 
ing  room  is  made  of  screen  wire.  The 


one  J  have  in  mind  was  four-sided,  flar¬ 
ing  at  the  top.  The  sides  were  24  in. 
long.  0  in.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  12  in. 
at  the  top.  Each  side  piece  was  bound  all 
around  with  narrow  strips  from  :i  dis¬ 
carded  window  shade,  green  cord  being 
used  for  the  stitching.  They  were  then 
hound  tog- flier  with  an  X -stir eh  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  (i-in.  square  which  formed  the 
bottom.  This  square  was  covered  on  top 
and  bound  similar  to  the  sides.  A  nar¬ 
row  wooden  slat,  painted  green,  extended 
from  top  to  bottom  at  each  corner  in¬ 
side.  to  strengthen  the  basket  and  pre¬ 
vent  bulging.  File  basket  occupied  very 
little  space,  was  light  in  weight,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  displaying  most  of  the 
scraps  through  the  screen  sides  without 
I  he  necessity  of  emptying  out  the  contents 
to  find  what  was  wauted.  A  basket  made 
in  cylinder  form  with  a  frill  of  cambric 
around  the  top  and  strengthened  with 
two  opposite  wooden  slats,  would  be  more 
easily  made  and  probably  would  answer 
the  purpose  as  well. 

M I’S.  M.  11.  X'  \ DEKWOOI). 


Grape  Recipes 

Will  you  give  me  a  few  recipes  for  us¬ 
ing  grapes,  such  as  jelly,  jams,  conserve? 
Last  year  I  made  grape  fudge,  which  was 
delicious.  Fan  anybody  supply  me  with 
the  recipe?  ht?s.  g.  w.  b. 

The  following  recipes  are  from  the 
Rural  Cook  Book: 

Grape  Marmalade. — Choose  ripe  grapes 
of  any  familiar  kind,  and  place  them  in 
the  preserving  kettle  with  just  enough 
water  to  prevent  their  burning.  Cook 
slowly  at  the  side  of  stove  until  they  are 
well  broken  and  mashed.  Then  press 
through  a  sieve  and  measure  the  pulp. 
For  each  pint  allow  half  a  pound  of 
sugar.  Place  the  grape  pulp  over  the  fire, 
boil  for  20  minutes,  add  the  sugar  and 
boil  from  10  to  20  minutes  longer,  or  until 
a  drop  of  the  mixture  when  put  on  a 
plate  will  retain  its  shape  without  spread¬ 
ing.  Stir  constantly  while  cooking.  Skim 
carefully  from  time  to  time  and  when 
done  pack  i”.  small  jars. 

Grape  a*  i  Apple  Marmalade. — Many 
people  do  not  care  for  the  flavor  of  the 
Clinton  grape,  but  it  is  excellent.  1o  use 
with  sweet  apples. in  manual.-!  following 
a  New  England  recipe,  in  which  the  wild 
frost  grape  is  ordinarily  used.  Heat  four 
pounds  of  stemmed  and  pulped  grapes 
until  the  seeds  are  free  of  pulp.  Have 
four  pounds  of  sweet  apples  pared,  cored 
sliced  and  steamed  until  tender.  Sift  the 
grape  pulp,  add  the  apples,  turn  into  a 
kettle  set.  on  asbestos  mat  or  back  of 
range  and  simmer  slowly  for  two  hours: 
measure,  add  sugar  in  the  proportion  of 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pint  of 
pulp,  and  cook  until  a  little  chilled  on  ice 
shows  that  it.  is  stiff  enough  to  retain 
its  shape.  Turn  into  jelly  glasses  and  seal 

Grape  Preserves. — Press  the  pulp  out  of 
each  grape;  boil  the  pulps  until  tender, 
then  press  through  colander  to  remove  the 
seeds;  mix  the  skins  with  the  pulp  and 
juice;  add  as  many  cupfuls  of  sugar  as 
there  are  of  grapes  and  boil  together  until 
thickened.  Green  grapes  are  preserved  by 
cutting  each  grape  in  halves,  taking  out 
seeds,  then  adding  an  equal  quantity  of 
sugar  and  boiling  all  together  until  the 
right  consistency;  seal  while  hot. 

Spiced  Grapes. — Press  the  skins  from 
the  grapes  and  put  the  pulp  through  the 
colander ;  add  the  skins  and  weigh.  To 
every  pound  of  grapes  add  one  cupful  of 
vinegar,  two  ounces  of  powdered  cinna¬ 
mon.  one  ounce  of  powdered  cloves  and 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar;  boil 
an  hour  and  a  half  until  thick,  then  bottle. 
Small  damson  plums  are  very  nice  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  way. 

Grape  Jelly. — The  wild  grapes  gathered 
just  as  they  begin  to  turn  are  the  best  for 
jolly.  Free  them  from  their  stems  and 
wash  them,  mash  them,  and  heat  slowly ; 
cook  them  until  the  juice  is  well  drawn 
out;  turn  into  a  flannel  bag  and  let  it 
drip  without  pressure ;  measure  the  juice, 
and,  if  cultivated  grapes  are  used,  allow 
an  equal  amount  of  sugar ;  if  the  wild 
grape,  allow  a  little  more  than  an  equal 
measure.  Heat  the  sugar  (put  in  a  pan 
in  the  oven  and  stir  often)  ;  boil  the 
strained  juice  15  minutes;  skim  and  strain 
again,  add  the  sugar,  boil  until  the  sur¬ 
face  looks  wrinkled,  skim  well  and  turn 
into  glasses. 

Green  Grape  Jelly. — Select;  the  grapes 
when  full  grown,  just  before  they  begin 
to  turn  purple.  After  separating  from 
the  stem,  wash,  adding  a  little  water  if 
the  grapes  are  not  very  juicy.  Mash  and 
.stew  until  the  skins  are  cooked.  Strain 
first  through  the  colander,  then  through 
the  jelly  bag.  Measure  the  juice,  measure 
the  same  amount  of  sugar,  putting  it  in 
the  oven  while  the  juice  is  being  boiled. 
The  boiling  will  take  half  an  hour.  Now 
add  the  hot  sugar,  which  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  scorch,  boil  about  five  min¬ 
utes  longer,  and  then  the  jelly  should  be 
ready  to  pour  in  glasses.  Jelly  made  from 
the  green  grapes  is  solid,  of  a  delicious 
flavor  and  of  a  pretty  green  tint. 

Spiced  Grape  Jelly. — This  is  delicious 
served  with  cold  meats.  Take  equal 
amounts  of  grape  juice  and  sugar.  Add 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon  to  each 
quart  of  juice.  Add  the  sugar  as  directed 
iu  recipe  above. 

A  recipe  for  grape  conserve  is  given  on 
page  1.000,  issue  of  August  6.  The  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  was  giveu  last  year; 

Grape  Catsup. — Cook  stemmed  tart 
grapes  with  a  little  water  until  tender, 
then  rub  through  a  sieve  and  measure  the 
pulp.  To  each  S1/*  cups  of  grapes,  add 
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two  heaping  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
vinegar,  two  teaspoons  each  of  ground 
cloves,  cinnamon  aud  mace,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  powdered  ginger,  allspice  and  pep¬ 
per.  and  half  a  teaspoon  salt.  Boil  gent¬ 
ly  until  quite  thick;  when  cold  bottle  and 
seal  tightly. 


Green  Grapes 

Few  housekeepers  realize  that  delicious 
jelly  can  be  made  of  green  grapes.  The 
wild  oik's  are  plentiful  and  can  be  had 
for  the  picking.  Choose  grapes  that  are 
full  size,  but  before  they  show  signs  of 
turning.  Pick  from  stems,  wash  and  put 
in  kettle  with  enough  water  to  prevent 
burning;  simmer  gently  till  tender,  drain 
through  jelly  hag.  and  to  every  pint  of 
juice  allow  1  lb.  of  sugar.  Boil  20  min¬ 
utes  before  adding  sugar  and  10  minutes 
after. 

Green  Grape  Preserves. — Choose  firm, 
perfect  grapes  before  they  begin  to  turn. 
Wiili  a  sharp-pointed  knife  cut  grapes  in 
two  and  remove  seeds;  they  come  out 
easily.  To  1  lb.  of  prepared  grapes  add 
1  lb.  sugar  and  water  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing.  Simmer  rill  grapes  are  a  fine  color 
and  syrup  will  jell  when  tested.  Pour 
into  small  jars;  seal  with  paraffin. 

C.  W.  G. 


Preserving  Cantaloupes;  Honey  Trees 

L  I  would  like  to  get  a  recipe  to  pre¬ 
serve  cantaloupes,  in  whatever  way  they 
could  be  put  up  for  Winter.  2.  Can  you 
name  all  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  which  attract  honey  bees? 

c.  g.  n. 

1.  Few  housekeepers  try  to  preserve 
cantaloupes,  because  the  product  is  likely 
to  be  soft  in  texture  and  fiat  iu  flavor. 
One  of  our  readers  tells  us  that  she  makes 
marmalade  by  combining  muskmelon. 
peeled,  seeded  and  sliced,  with  tart  red 
plums,  boiling  to  a  thick  marmalade  with 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  tiie  pound  of 
fruit,  or  more  if  liked.  Melons  are  also 
made  into  butter,  peeled,  seeded,  and 
sliced,  then  cooked  down  until  thick,  and 
sugar  added  as  desired,  about  one-half 
liournl  to  the  pound  of  melon.  It  is  then 
cooked  until  the  sugar  is  well  dissolved 
and  boiled,  and  put  in  jars. 

An  old  family  recipe  for  preserved 
melon  was  used  for  the  fragrant,  highly 
flavored  melons  grown  under  glass  in 
Europe.  A  rich  syrup  of  granulated 
sugar  and  water  was  prepared  and 
brought  to  the  boil.  The  melon  was 
peeled,  cut  into  segments  or  slices  the 
full  depth  of  the  fruit,  these  being  left 
in  the  crescent  shape,  not  cut  up  smaller. 
The  slices  of  melon  were  laid  carefully 
in  the  kettle  and  simmered  until  well 
done,  then  skimmed  out  without  breaking 
and  put  in  a  wide-mouthed  jar.  The 
syrup  was  then  boiled  down  until  nearly 
as  thick  as  strained  honey,  a  little  lemoii 
juice  added,  and  poured  over  the  fruit, 
the  jar  being  sealed.  This  made  a  very 
rich  and  attractive  sweetmeat  of  delicious 
flavor,  but  the  ordinary  garden  canta¬ 
loupe  is  not  as  rich  in  flavor,  aud  person¬ 
ally  we  should  not  care  to  make  such  pre¬ 
serves.  unless  very  short  of  other  fruits. 

2.  A  list  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubbery 
that  attracted  honey-bees  would  require  a 
volume,  including  many  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  varieties.  The  following  trees 
and  shrubs  are  listed  among  honey  plants. 
Barberry,  basswood,  black  haw,  box  elder, 
buckeye,  button-busli,  Catalpa,  cherry, 
currants  and  gooseberries,  Indian  currant 
or  coral  berry,  hawthorn,  heather,  hop 
tree  (Ptelea),  holly,  honeysuckle,  horse 
chestnut,  locust,  magnolia,  maples,  white 
alder  or  pepper  bush,  plums,  raspberry, 
willow.  No  doubt  many  other  ornamental 
shrubs  provide  both  pollen  and  nectar. 
The  nectar  obtained  from  Rhododendrons 
is  said  to. be  poisonous,  producing  nausea 
and  giddiness.  The  following  are  im¬ 
portant  in  supplying  the  bees  with  pollen  : 
M  illows,  elders,  maples,  box  elder,  wal¬ 
nut.  hickory,  ash,  beech,  birch,  chestnut 
and  aspen.  Many  flowers  are  visited  for 
pollen  rather  than  for  nectar. 


Two  Ways  of  Canning  Beans 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  request  for 
a  good  method  for  canning  string  beans. 
Three  years  ago  I  learned  a  much  simpler 
way  than  the  cold  pack  process,  and  just 
as  satisfactory.  When  the  beans  have 
been  washed  and  cut  as  fine  as  desired 
put  into  an  agate  or  porcelain  kettle  in 
the  following  proportions:  Five  quarts 
of  the  cut  beans,  four  quarts  boiling 
water  and  one  large  cup  fine  salt.  Put 
over  the  fire  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Let 
them  boil  fast  15  or  20  minutes,  then 
dip  them,  while  boiling,  into  your  steril¬ 
ized  jars.  Be  sure  to  have  the  top  covered 
to  overflowing  with  salt  water,  and  seal  at 
once.  When  required  for  use  I  open  a 
jar  in  the  morning,  drain  off  the  water 
and  put  in  a  saucepan  of  fresh  water  to 
soak  two  or  three  hours.  Change  the 
water  aud  boil  like  fresh  beans.  They  will 
not  need  to  boil  quite  as  long  as  the 
freshly  picked  ones,  as  they  have  already 
had  some  boiling.  Everyone  who  eats 
them  thinks  they  are  quite  equal  to  the 
cold  pack  process.  If  the  jars  and  rub¬ 
bers  are  perfect  and  tilled  when  the  beans 
are  boiling  they  will  never  spoil. 

H.  A.  DORR. 

I  have  raised  and  cauued  beans  four 
years  with  the  best  of  success,  and  I  will 
defy  anyone  to  fiud  any  difference,  in 
either  looks  or  taste,  between  the  canned 
aud  fresh  ones. 

Always  can  your  beaus  the  same  day  as 
picked,  this  is  very  important.  Pick, 
snap  ends,  break  into  pieces  about  two 
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inches  long,  and  wash  thoroughly  in  two 
or  three  cold  waters,  and  pack  into  jars 
as  solidly  as  possible  and  fill  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  good  clear  cold  water.  Add  one 
teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart  jar.  put  on 
rubber,  cover,  and  put  up  lirst  wire,  but 
do  not  clamp  down.  Put  wooden  rack 
into  boiler,  cover  jars  with  cold  water 
one  inch  over  top,  and  boil  four  hours 
after  water  begins  to  boil.  When  time 
is  up  lift  boiler  cover,  dip  out  a  little  of 
water  from  boiler  and  with  a  stick  and 
thick  holder  snap  down  clamp  of  jars  be¬ 
fore  lifting  them  from  water,  then  lift 
and  wrap  immediately  in  cloth  or  papers 
to  prevent  breakage.  When  partly  cool 
stand  on  top  to  discover  any  leaks. 

( >f  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  all 
jars  and  covers,  also  rubbers  must  be 
thoroughly  sterilized  before  filling.  These 
beans  will  be  whole  but  very  tender,  and 
the  water  clear,  not  the  muddy  looking 
stuff  sometimes  seen  in  canned  beans.  I 
wish  I.  V.  II.  would  try  this  method  and 
report  to  c.  e.  m. 


Corn  Vinegar  and  Other  Things 

Please  tell  me  how  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Corn  vinegar,  grapefruit  marma¬ 

lade.  soda  crackers,  jelly  roll  cake  chili 
con  came  and  green  tomato  pickles. 

E.  E.  S. 

We  do  not  know  how  to  make  corn  vin¬ 
egar.  and  are  unable  to  give  this  recipe. 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  read¬ 
er  who  can  supply  method  of  making  this 
vinegar.  We  imagine  that  green  sweet 
corn  kernels  with  a  little  added  sugar, 
would  quite  easily  set  up  acetic  fermenta¬ 
tion  when  diluted  with  soft  water. 

Grapefruit  Marmalade. — We  do  not  use 
grapefruit  alone,  as  this  is  too  bitter,  but 
combine  it  with  orange  and  lemon.  Our 
recipe  calls  for  one  grapefruit,  one  or¬ 
ange,  two  lemons.  3  lbs.  of  sugar  and 
three  pints  of  water.  Cut  up  fruit  and 
rind,  removing  seeds  and  the  tough  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  grapefruit,  and  slicing  all 
thin.  Add  sugar  and  water,  and  let  it 
all  stand  in  a  cool  place  over  night.  The 
next  morning  set  on  stove  and  bring  slow¬ 
ly  to  the  boil.  Let  it  boil,  skimming  and 
stirring  frequently,  until  a  spoonful  put 
on  a  cold  saucer  will  stiffen  nicely.  Put 
in  small  jars  or  jelly  glasses  and  seal. 

Crackers. — The  following  is  a  simple 
cracker  recipe  ;  success  depends  on  using 
as  little  water  as  possible  and  rolling 
very  thin.  The  result  is  a  very  nice 
cracker :  Into  two  cups  flour  rub  two 
tablespoons  each  lard  and  butter  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Wet  as  you  would  pie 
crust,  a  drop  at  a  time,  with  ice  water  or 
ice  cold  milk.  Roll  to  pie  crust  thinness, 
cut  in  fancy  shapes,  prick  a  pretty  edge 
with  a  fork  and  bake  in  an  oven  quick 
enough  to  make  them  crisp.  If  cream  is 
used  instead  of  milk,  the  lard  may  be 
omitted.  Equal  parts  white  and  coarse 
flour  may  be  taken.  Sweet,  new  butter¬ 
milk  may  be  used  for  milk. 

Jelly  Roll. — Three  eggs,  one  cup  sugar, 
one-half  tablespoon  milk,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  level  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one  cup  flour,  one  tablespoon 
melted  butter.  Put  sugar  in  bowl,  beat  in 
the  eggs,  stir  in  dry  ingredients  and  add 
butter  the  last  thing.  Tune  the  bottom 
of  pan  with  greased  paraffin  paper,  spread 
mixture  evenly  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
When  baked  turn  on  paraffin  paper 
sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar,  spread 
quickly  with  jelly  and  roll.  Roll  paper 
around  cake  to  keep  it  in  shape,  twist¬ 
ing  paper  together  at  ends. 

Chili  Con  Carne. — Materials  required 
are  2  lbs.  of  beefsteak,  six  red  peppers, 
two  cloves,  one  tablespoon  flour,  a  little 
garlic,  thyme  and  beef  drippings.  Seed 
the  peppers  and  cover  with  boiling  water; 
soak  until  tender,  and  then  scrape  the 
pulp  into  the  water.  Put  drippings  or 
butter  in  frying  pan  to  beat,  cut  steak  in 
small  pieces  and  then  brown  in  the  hot 
fat;  add  flour  and  brown  it.  Then  cover 
meat  with  the  pepper  water,  stirring 
carefully  to  make  a  smooth  mixture  with 
the  browned  flour,  add  garlic  and  thyme, 
and  simmer  until  the  meat  is  tender  and 
the  gravy  of  the  right  consistency.  Some¬ 
times  rice  is  added,  two  tablespoons  of 
dry  rice  being  stirred  into  the  gravy  to 
simmer  with  the  meat. 

Gi-een  Tomato  Pickle. — Slice  very 
thinly  one  peck  of  green  tomatoes  and 
two  quarts  of  onions,  sprinkling  them  all 
with  a  little  salt,  and  let  them  stand  till 
next  day.  Now  drain  them  through  a  col¬ 
ander,  put  them  on  with  enough  good 
vinegar  to  cover  them,  and  boil  very  gen¬ 
tly  till  clear  and  tender.  Then  drain 
them  from  the  vinegar.  Put  into  about 
the  same  quantity  of  fresh  vinegar  2  lbs. 
of  brown  sugar.  %  lb  of  white  mustard 
seed.  Yj  oz.  of  ground  nr’ce,  one  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  celery  s«ed  and  ground 
cloves,  and  boil  them  all  together  for  a 
few  minutes;  then  pour  it  over  the 
drained  tomatoes,  which  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  mixed  with  one  dessertspoon  of 
cayenne,  one  full  teaspoon  each  of  ground 
mustard  and  of  turmeric:  mix  this  all  well 
together,  add  about  half  a  pint  of  good 
salad  oil.  and.  when  cold,  put  into  jars. 

Sour  Green  Tomato  Pickle. — Peel 
gram  tomatoes  and  to  each  quart  add 
three  small  cucumbers,  one  pint  small 
white  onions,  two  green  peppers.  44  lb. 
of  salt  and  44  lb.  of  mustard  seed.  Chop 
all  fine,  mix  and  set  away  in  a  jar  for  24 
hours ;  then  cover  with  good  vinegar  and 
place  bits  of  horseradish  root  on  top. 
Cover,  but  do  not  seal. 

Green  Tomato  Chili  Sauce. — Slice  the 
green  tomatoes  and  salt  down  as  you  do 
eggplant,  put  a  weight  on  them  and  let 
stand  until  morning,  then  rinse  in  cold 
water  to  take  out  the  salt  and  wash  out 


the  seeds  and  bitter  juice  of  the  green 
tomato.  For  12  tomatoes  take  four  sweet 
green  peppers,  half  dozen  chili  peppers, 
one  large  onion,  one  cup  vinegar,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  two  teaspoons  of  salt, 
one  of  pepper,  two  of  ground  allspice, 
half  teaspoon  of  mace,  one  of  cinnamon, 
one  of  cloves.  Chop  the  tomatoes  fine, 
boil  20  minutes,  strain  and  press  through 
a  sieve.  Chop  the  peppers  and  onions 
very  fine,  first  taking  out  the  seeds  of  the 
peppers.  Boil  all  together  for  10  min¬ 
utes;  add  spices,  then  bottle  and  seal. 

Green  Tomato  Chow  Chow.- — Chop  fine 
one  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  three  onions, 
six  green  peppers;  sprinkle  them  lightly 
with  salt,  let  stand  an  hour,  then  scald 
in  the  juices.  Put  three  quarts  of  vine¬ 
gar  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle  with  one 
pint  of  sugar  and  a  few  pieces  of  horse¬ 
radish  root.  Boil  for  five  minutes,  add 
the  tomatoes  and  boil  five  minutes  longer, 
put  into  stone  jars,  cover  and  set  in  cool, 
dry  place.  Whole  cloves,  mace  and  stick 
cinnamon  may  be  added  to  this  if  you 
want  a  spiced  pickle. 

Easy  Green  Tomato  Pickle. — Slice  the 
tomatoes  and  allow  them  to  stand  in  weak 
salt  brine  over  night.  In  the  morning 
rinse  and  pack  directly  in  fruit  jars. 
Place  the  jars  uncovered  in  the  steamer 
and  steam  for  about  two  hours.  Have 
ready  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  sweet- 
spiced  vinegar  made  exactly  as  you  do 
for  pickling  peaches,  and  after  draining 
all  the  juice  that  cooks  from  the  sliced 
tomatoes,  fill  the  cans  brim-full  with  it 
and  seal  as  in  canning  anything. 

Green  Tomato  Sweet  Pickle. — -Wash 
the  tomatoes  and  let  drain,  then  slice  into 
a  large  earthen  dish,  sprinkling  salt  be¬ 
tween  the  layers.  Let  stand  till  next 
day.  Pour  off  the  brine  and  juice,  rinse 
off  with  clear  water,  let  the  fruit  drain, 
then  weigh  if  you  like  to  follow  the  exact 
rule.  To  syrup  made  of  brown  sugar 
and  a  little  water  add  ginger  root,  cloves 
and  cinnamon  bark.  Also  tie  up  two  or 
three  little  bags  of  mixed  ground  spices 
to  cook  with  the  rest.  Add  the  tomato 
and  a  handful  of  nasturtium  seeds,  and 
cook  till  the  tomato  seems  tender.  The 
nasturtium  seeds  should  not  be  more  than 
half  grown,  green,  and  if  in  clusters,  so 
much  the  better.  Skim  out  the  tomato 
into  a  stone  jar,  add  a  liberal  quantity 
of  vinegar  to  the  juice  left  in  the  kettle, 
and  when  it  boils  up  pour  over  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  jar. 

The  above  pickle  recipes  are  tested 
rules  from  the  Rural  Cook  Book. 


Mother-helps 


rinse  them  out  in  two  clean  waters,  and 
the  job  is  ready.  I  use  the  Turkish  bath 
toweling  as  diapers.  It  is  so  much  more 
absorbent,  never  gives  that  ice-cold  feel¬ 
ing  wet  linen  does,  it  is  cheaper,  as  it 
has  not  to  be  doubled,  and  is  cut  in  tri¬ 
angles.  and  has  not  to  be  ironed. 

Another  help  I  found  in  the  hospital 
was  the  use  of  a  breast  binder.  I  still 
use  them,  and  like  them  better  than  the 
ready-made  “bust-holders*’  I  used  the 
other  times.  It  is  made  of  unbleached 
cotton,  medium  weight,  taken  double,  and 
consists  of  one  back  piece  7  inches  wide 
and  two  front,  pieces  <*>  inches  wide.  The 
lengths  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
wearer.  The  front  pieces  are  sewn  to  the 
back  piece,  as  shown  in  figure;  to  the 
back  piece  two  shoulder  straps  are  fas¬ 
tened  1  inch  wide.  This  breast  binder  is 
put  on  with  safety  pins  first.  I  use 
three  at  the  side  where  back  and  front 
pieces  come  together,  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  lower  piece,  to  lay  a  little  plait, 
two  at  the  shoulder  straps,  where  they 
are  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
upper  front  piece,  and  one  in  the  middle 
at  each  side  where  upper  and  lower  part 
are  drawn  over  each  other.  In  the  cut 
showing  the  binder  fastened  together  the 
crosses  are  where  safety  pins  are  placed. 
One  could  change  the  pins,  after  the  first 
time  of  putting  on.  when  the  shape  is 
made,  for  buttons  and  buttonholes.  When 
taking  it  off  only  the  side  pins  have  to 
be  loosened.  When  nursing  one  takes  off 
the  safety  pins  in  the  middle  of  the  side. 

This  time  I  made  the  baby’s  binders  out 
of  the  big  girl’s  worn-out  Winter  union 
suits  of  half  silk,  half  wool.  The  front 
pieces  of  the  legs  from  belt  to  ankle  were 
still  very  good,  and  gave  a  band  the  de¬ 
sired  length  and  width.  By  edging  them 
with  light  blue  silk  they  made  fine  bands, 
soft,  elastic  and  very  dainty.  The  head 
nurse  in  the  hospital  said  she  liked  them 
the  best  of  all  the  binders  she  had  seen. 

MRS.  W.  J.  SCIIEPP-CORNEI.ISSEN. 


Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  for¬ 
tune. — Cervantes. 


CANNERS  AND  COOKERS 


Don’t  let  fruits,  vegetables, 
spoil.  Make  money.  Can  400 
qts.  daily  in  home-size  NA- 

TIONAL  Steel  Canner,  “U.S.  Cold- 
Pack”  way.  Easy,  quick,  sure. 

Easy  Meals 

Meat,  vegetables,  dessert,  cook  at 

once  in  30  minutes,  tender,  nutri¬ 
tious,  in  NATIONAL  Pressure 
Aluminum  Cooker.  Saves  time 
and  work.  No  odors.  Kitchen  cool, 
Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
Dept.  J  Eau  Claire,  Wis« 


SPECI A  L 


Combination  Offer 

5  Gillies’  A-RE-CO. 

lbs.  COFFEE  3^00 

Bean  or  Ground  V  M 


Bean  or  Ground 

3  Sample  Mixed  ( 

lbs.  TEA  J 

Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 


2 


SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
('HECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  or  Money  Hack 


GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  Years  New  York  City 


Kill  RatsK 

lu  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab, 
oratory  has  discovered  a  genii  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  bin  in  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  bii  ds,  chickens  or 
clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  ou  rat«  nnd 
mice,  telling:  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  pet  some. 


P.  W.  Virus,  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


The  New  and  Economical 


Way  to  Make  Plum  Jam 


Our  fourth  baby  is  four  months  old 
now.  and  in  these  four  months  I  have 
found  some  helps  I  did  not  know  before, 
which  I  should  like  to  pass  ou  to  other 
mothers.  This  was  the  first  time  I  went 
to  the  hospital,  and  as  readers  of  The 
R.  N’.-Y.  have  asked  for  experience  with 
maternity  hospitals,  I  gladly  will  give 
mine.  The  other  times  I  lived  in  the  city, 
had  doctor  and  everything  right  at  hand, 
and  a  trained  nurse  for  three  weeks  at 
our  home,  beside  a  servant.  Still.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  hospital,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  of  it,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  abso- 


Makes  Two-thirds  More  Jam  from  Same  Amount 
of  Fruit,  and  Never  Fails 


Uses  Ripe  Fruit,  Takes  Only  One  Minute' s  Boiling, 
and  Saves  All  the  Flavor  and  Color 


Diayram  of  Binder 

water;  don’t  rub,  as  you  are  apt  to  rub 
the  staiu  in,  instead  of  out.  When  im¬ 
mediate  cleaning  is  impossible,  put  them 
in  water  to  soak.  After  this  first  clean¬ 
ing  take  another  pail  with  water,  wring 
diapers  lightly  out,  and  rub  the  soiled 
places  well  with  a  good  naphtha  soap,  roll 
them  tight  together  and  place  them  in 
the  pail  with  water.  I  use  cold  water; 
warm  won't  hurt,  but  don’t  use  boiling 
hot.  Let  the  diapers  stand  this  way  for 
at  least  two  hours  (I  leave  mine  in  over 
night.),  and  as  by  magic  every  yellow  spot 
is  gone,  without  a  bit  of  rubbing;  just 


stantly,  and  boil  hard  for  one  minute. 
Remove  from  fire  and  add  44  bottle  (scant 
44  cup)  of  Certo  while  stirring.  Let 
stand  one  minute,  skim  and  put  into 
glasses.  Makes  3 44  pints  or  10  half- 
pound  glasses  of  jam. 

Certo  is  a  pure  food  product — contains 
no  gelatine  or  preservative.  It  positively 
saves  time,  fruit,  flavor  of  ripe  fruit  and 
guesswork.  It  makes  all  kinds  of  jams 
and  jellies  with  fresh  or  canned  fruit — 
some  you  have  never  made  before.  It  is 
highly  endorsed  by  all  cooking  experts  who 
have  used  it.  Every  woman  who  tries  it 
recommends  it  to  her  friends  and  says 
she’ll  never  be  without  it.  And  Certo 
jams  and  jellies  keep  as  well  as  any  ever 
made.  Get  a  bottle  of  Certo  and  a  recipe 
book  from  your  grocer  or  druggist  at  once. 
If  not  obtainable,  send  30  cents  in  stamps 
to  Pectin  Sales  Co..  Inc.,  372  East  Ave¬ 
nue.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  A  bottle  will  then 
be  mailed  postpaid  to  you  direct.  Extra 
free  copies  of  Certo 
Book  cf  Recipes  sent 
on  request. 

Start  the  new — the 
sure,  quick,  econom¬ 
ical  way  of  making 
j  a  m  s  a  n  d  jellies. 

You’ll  never  return  to 
the  old  “hit  or  miss” 
method. 


Binder  Binned  in  J’lace 

lute  rest  the  mother  gets  during  her  lying- 
in  period.  As  our  hospital  has  no  mater¬ 
nity  ward,  I  had  a  special  room,  which 
made  things  still  more  pleasant. 

When  the  young  mother  comes  home 
again  in  most  cases  the  household  duties 
are  taken  up  right  away,  plus  the  care 
and  nursing  of  the  baby  and  the  washing 
of  baby  clothes  and  diapers.  Especially 
this  last  one  is  quite  a  job  for  her  in  these 
servantless  days,  and  I  told  myself  that 
I  should  try  everything  to  reduce  the 
heavy  part  of  this  work  to  a  minimum. 
So  I  started  experimenting  with  several 
ways,  soaking,  boiling,  steaming,  but  I 
could  not  get  those  yellow  spots  out  with¬ 
out  rubbing.  Then  I  tried  different  soaps, 
and  there  I  found  it.  Give  the  soiled 
diapers  as  soon  as  possible  a  first  clean¬ 
ing,  working  them  through  a  big  tub  of 


The  tart  flavor  of  ripe,  luscious  plums 
is  now  easily  preserved  for  Winter  to 
serve  with  meats  and  to  spread  on  bread, 
toast  and  biscuit.  Good  plum  jam  has 
always  been  considered  an  uncommon  pre¬ 
serve  because  so  difficult  to  make  well. 

A  new  and  very  revolutionary  method 
has  now  been  discovered  with  which  any¬ 
one  can  make  an  excellent  quality  quickly 
aud  more  economically.  With  the  Certo 
Process  full-ripe  plums  are  used — not  un¬ 
ripe  plums  so  necessary  by  the  old  method. 
The  Certo  Process  retains  all  the  rich 
flavor  of  this  ripe  fruit  because  it  requires 
only  one  minute’s  boiling — not  the  30  or 
more  minutes  required  by  the  old  method, 
which  destroyed  the  flavor  and  made  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  as  plum.  With 
Certo  the  result  is  a  far  superior  fruity 
flavor  and  two  thirds 
same  amount  of  fruit, 
boiled  away.  It  also 
work  or  worry,  as 
certain. 

The  Certo  Process  for  making  plum 
jam  is  very  simple:  Measure  4  cups  (2 
lbs.)  of  sliced  and  crushed  ripe  plums 
(pitted  if  desired)  into  large  preserving 
kettle  and  add  44  Cup  of  water.  Bring  to 
a  boil,  stirring  well,  cover  kettle  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  Id  minutes.  Then  add  <>  heaping 
cups  (3.  lbs.)  of  sugar  and  mix  well. 
Bring  to  a  vigorous  boil,  stirring  eon- 


more  jam  from  the 
because  no  juice  is 
banishes  all  guess- 
perfect  results  are 
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The  De  Laval 
Milker 


A 

Better 
ay  of 
Milking 


Better  than  Hand  Milking 


“We  get  more  milk — consider¬ 
ably  more — with  the  same  cows  on 
the  same  feed,  and  we  believe  this 
comes  from  the  even  and  regular 
pulsations.  Every  cow  is  milked 
exactly  alike  every  morning  and 
night,  and  that  is  better  than  we 
can  do  by  hand. ” 

This  is  a  statement  from  a 
De  Laval  Milker  user  which  we 
have  just  received.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  about  it,  as  we  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  from  De  Laval  users 
equally  as  good.  North,  South, 


East  and  West,  De  Laval  Milker 
users  are  proving  that  it  is  “A  Bet¬ 
ter  way  of  Milking.”  It  produces 
more  milk  and  saves  time.  It  in¬ 
creases  production  and  decreases 
the  cost  of  production.  It  is  the 
most  useful,  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able  piece  of  equipment  a  dairyman 
can  own. 

Sold  on  much  eaiy  terms  that 
it  will  pay  for  itself  while  being 
used.  Write  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Wonderful  Bargains  in  High  Grade  Grain  Drills 


Business  conditions 
demand  that  we 
sacrifice  an  entire 
stock  of  these  well- 
known  grain  drills. 
They  must  be  sold 
at  once.  Prices  so 
low  that  the  drills 
will  be  laid  down  at 
your  station  at 
LESS  THAN  COST  TO 
MANUFACTURE 
Write  for  quotations. 
The  biggest  bargain 
you  ever  heard  of. 


vertible  for  tractor.  \\e  pay  the  freight.  Don  t  i  _ _  _  .. 

need  is  your  gain — this  is  a  genuine  bargain  offer.  Write  at  once  for  prices. 

EXCELSIOR  DRILL  CO.,  Dept.  202  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  first  remedy  for 
Lump  .law  was 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Price  $2.60  (War  Tax  Paid) 
and  it  remains  today  the  standard  treatment, 
with  years  of  success  back  of  it,  know  11  to 
be  of  merit  and  fully  guaranteed.  Don’t 
experiment  with  substitutes.  Use  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  or  bad  the  case  or  what  else  you 
may  have  tried  — your  money  back  if  Flem- 
i  tig's  Actinoform  ever  fails.  Our  fair  plan 
of  selling,  together  with  full  information  on 
Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment,  is  given  in 
Fleming's  Vest-Poeket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  ever  print  > 
be  given  away.  Contains  192  pages  and  6'J 
illustrations.  Write  us  for  a  free  ropy. 

FLEMING  ItROS..  16  U.  S.  Yard* 
Chicago,  Illinois 

"25  Yeart  at  the  Stock  Yard*’’ 


DON’T  CUTOUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

7  PADE  MA«K  ftfG.'J.  S.PAT.  01 1 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES!  IIK2K* 

temper  and  Indigestion  Com¬ 
pound.  Relieves  Heaves 
by  correcting  the  cause 
—  Indigestion.  Prevents 
Colic,  Staggers.  Best 
_  Conditioner  and  Worm 

_ _  Expeller.  years  sale.  Three 

large  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
•5c  and  $1.30  per  can  (includes  war  lax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 

THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Kills  all  the  lice  oil 
your  animals;  quick¬ 
est  and  cheapest,  or 
it  does  not  cost  yon 
a  cent.  Libera!  package  SI  at  your  dealer,  or  write 
GRAYLAWN  FARMS, Inc  ,  Box  No  9.  Newnort  V t. 


LOUSE-CHASE 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiieptit 
liniment  for  Boil,.  Bruiiei,  Sorca.  Swelling,.  Varicose  Vein,. 
Allay,  Pain  anil  Inflammation.  Price  f!,25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gitti  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

VV.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Man. 

MINERALS 

,  — —  HEAVEmr, 

v  compound 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  giv# 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Wrile  for  descriptive  booklet.  ( 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..'  461  fourth  A»e„  Pittsburg, 


Local  Fur  Buyers  Wanted 

One  of  Lew  lurk  -  largest  raw  lur  houses  (Established  ::a  years)  is  looking  for  local  raw  fur  Olivers  to 
represent  them  this  coming  season.  A  very  interesting  proposition  is  being  made  to  those  showing 
promise  of  big  shipments.  Write  today  for  toll  particular-,  and  also  give  us  information  about  yonr 


experience  and  other  qualifications. 

N.  SOBEL,  Inc.  -  22.24  West  27th  Street 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Jersey  and  Her  Twentieth  Calf 

Twenty  calves  at  21  years  of  age  is  the 
breeding  record  of  Financial  King’s  In¬ 
terest,  a  Jersey  cow  owned  by  Greystone 
Farms.  The  last  calf  is  a  heifer,  and  is 
one  of  If)  sisters,  the  other  calf  being  a 
hull.  At  20  years  of  age  this  cow  made 
an  official  record  of  7,302  lbs.  milk  and 
400  lbs.  blitter  fat.  and  she  has  a  previous 
record  that  was  still  higher.  She  will  he 
put  on  test  again  to  test  the  limit  of  a 
cow  at.  advanced  age  and  also  as  au 
object  lesson  of  what  can  be  made  from 
a  cow  whose  years  are  so  prolific  in  dairy 
products  and  calves. 

Value  of  Sudan  Grass 

Never  having  seen  this  forage  plant 
growing,  and  wishing  to  learn  as  to  its 
value  as  compared  with  oats  or  the  mil¬ 
lets  as  an  insurance  of  green  feed  for  the 
dry  months  of  July  and  August,  L  sent  to 
a  reliable  seed  house  for  a  package  of 
seed,  and  sowed  it  in  a  drill  row  in  the 
.garden  April  25.  This  received  the  regu¬ 
lar  garden  cultivation,  and  made  remark - 
lable  growth.  June  15  1  cut  a  section  of 
this  row.  and  continued  cutting  this  same 
I  section  every  week  or  10  days.  By  July 


the  butter.  The  salt  should  be  evenly 
distributed  and  the  butter  worked  free  of 
all  water  or  buttermilk. 

The  butter  should  be  packed  in  one  or 
two-pound  crocks,  which  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  scalded  in  boiling  water.  Pack 
the  butter  firmly  in  the  crocks  and  leave 
no  air  spaces.  Wrap  each  crock  of  but¬ 
ter  with  a  piece  of  muslin  which  has  been 
previously  boiled.  Place  the  crocks  con¬ 
taining  the  butter  in  a  larger  crock  which 
has  been  sterilized  with  boiling  water  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  clean  place.  Over 
the  crocks  containing  the  butter  pour 
brine  of  such  strength  that  it  floats  an 
egg.  To  every  three  pounds  of  salt  used 
one  pound  of  sugar  and  one-fourth  pound 
of  powdered  saltpeter  should  be  added. 
The  brine  mixture  should  be  boiled, 
skimmed  and  allowed  to  cool  before  using. 

When  the  crocks  are  not  at  hand  the 
butter  may  be  made  in  prints  or  rolls, 
which  should  be  wrapped  in  butter-cloth 
or  parchment  paper  and  immersed  in  the 
above  brine. 

Still  another  method  which  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  preserving  butter  is  that  of 
“salting  it  down.” 

Select  a  crock  or  stone  jar  suitable  in 
size  and  thoroughly  scald  it  and  allow  to 
cool.  The  butter  is  packed  in  the  crock 
in  layers  of  about  4  inches  each.  Be¬ 
tween  each  layer  is  placed  a  light  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  following  mixture:  One  pound 
loaf  sugar,  3  pounds  salt  and  one-fourth 
pound  pulverized  saltpeter.  A  space  of 
about  3  inches  should  be  left  on  top  and 


Financial  Finn’s  Interest  and  Ifcr  T icenticl li  Calf 


11  it  had  been  cm  three  times.  It  comes 
back  green  and  thrifty  after  every  cut¬ 
ting.  Unlike  the  other  substitutes  for 
hay,  it  keeps  green  at  the  bottom  all  the 
time.  There  are  no  yellow  or  dried-up 
leaves  at  all,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  and  are  still  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  longest  dry  spell  that  T 
can  call  to  mind.  While  1  had  read  that 
this  grass  was  a. wonderful  plant  to  with¬ 
stand  drought  I  was  surprised  at  its  per¬ 
formance  in  this  instance,  and  under  ex¬ 
treme  conditions. 

The  remainder  of  the  100-foot  row  was 
cut  and  fed  to  the  cows  when  in  full  head, 
and  the  way  they  got  away  with  it  looks 
as  though  it  was  good  for  them.  The 
grass  when  cut  was  about  up  to  my  shoul¬ 
der.  All  considered,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  plant  of  great  value,  especially  on 
small  farms,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
pasture  room  for  the  stock.  Under  these 
conditions  formerly  1  used  to  sow  Hun¬ 
garian  millet,  but  this  does  not  stool  or 
j sucker  out  as  does  the  Sudan  grass,  and 
also  the  stems  become  dry  and  woody  if 
left  too  long  before  cutting.  It  does  not 
grow  ii i >  again  after  cutting,  as  does  the 
grass  in  question.  I  believe  it  will  be 
tried  out  more  extensively  on  this  farm 
another  season.  I  also  saved  some  of  the 
feterita  seed,  but  do  not  consider  it  anv 
advantage  over  Fvergreen  sweet  corn  for 
fodder  purposes.  n.  K.  cox. 

New  York. 

Preserving  Butter  tor  Home  Use 

Could  you  furnish  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  packing  butter  away  in 
June  for  use  in  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months?  J-  F-  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  proper  attention  is  given  to  a 
few  important  details  butter  can  be  stored 
at  home  for  future  consumption.  The 
butter  should  be  made  from  cream  which 
has  not  become  overripe  and  which  pos¬ 
sesses  a  clean  acid  flavor.  Any  off  flavors 
present  in  the  cream  are  very  apt  to  be¬ 
come  intensified  in  the  butter.  Extreme 
care  should  be  exercised,  too,  in  working 


kept  covered  with  a  strong  solution  of 
brine. 

Still  another  method  that  is  being 
highly  recommended,  and  which  can  best 
be  used  when  the  butter  is  put  into  tubs, 
may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

1.  Use  cream  that  is  sweet.  There  is 
more  of  a  tendency  for  off  flavors  to  de¬ 
velop  in  butter  made  from  sour  cream. 

2.  The  sweet  cream  must  be  pasteur¬ 
ized.  so  as  to  make  the  churning  less  dif¬ 
ficult.  Sweet,  cream  will  cause  difficult 
churning,  because  of  its  viscosity.  Pas¬ 
teurizing  or  heating  breaks  this  “sticki¬ 
ness.” 

3.  Wooden  tubs  or  earthenware  crocks 
are  used  for  storage  containers.  The 
container  must  be  thoroughly  scalded  and 
cooled  before  the  butter  is  packed  in  it. 
If  the  butter  is  packed  solidly  in  the  tub 
or  jar  the  surface  should  be  covered  with 
a  white  cloth  that  has  been  boiled  for 
several  minutes.  The  elotl)  should  be  a 
little  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  sur¬ 
face  to  be  covered.  The  cloth  is  then 
covered  with  a  layer  of  salt  one-sixth  to 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  This 
layer  of  salt  will  keep  the  surface  of  the 
butter  from  spoiling. 

If  the  butter  is  in  print  form  the  prints 
should  be  carefully  packed  in  the  jar  or 
tub  and  weighted  down  with  clean  bricks 
or  stones.  The  butter  should  then  be 
covered  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
brine.  This  brine  is  made  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  1  pound  of  salt  to  4  pounds 
of  water. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  last  method 
involves  special  change  in  the  ordinary 
steps  of  butter-making.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever.  give  good  results. 

In  every  ease  it  is  important  that  an 
extra  supply  of  brine  be  kept  on  baud  in 
sealed  jars  so  as  to  replenish  the  brine 
supply  from  time  to  time.  J.  w.  B. 


It  was  a  sleepy  village  and  its  fire 
brigade  was  anything  but  up-to-date.  One 
night  a  fire  was  announced  by  the  violent 
ringing  of  the  alarm  bell,  and  the  sleepy 
brigade  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action 
to  find  the  burning  building  a  mass  of 
smoke.  No  flames  were  visible  from  the 
outside.  The  captain  made  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey.  Then  he  lit  his  pipe  and  started  to 
smoke.  “We’d  better  leave  it  alone  an’ 
let  it  bum  up  a  bit.”  lie  said.  “Then 
we’ll  be  able  to  see  what  we  are  doing.” 
— New  York  Globe. 
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Saves  a  Lot  of  Money 


THE  EASY 
CORN 

HARVESTER 


SAFE 

SIMPLE 

LOW 

COST 


If  yon  grow  corn  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  one  of  these  machines.  Whether  you 
have  5  or  50  acres  of  corn,  it  will  do  the 
work.  Easy  to  operate — one  horse  pulls  it 
easily.  Makes  a  perfect  job  of  cutting  with 
one  man — operates  on  any  ground — adjust¬ 
able  to  all  conditions — fifteen  years  success. 
We  have  a  special  price  for  you  that’s  a 
money  saver.  Write  us  today. 


EXCELSIOR  DRILL  CO. 


Dept.  103  _ Springfield, _ Ohio 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  Horse  cuts 
two  rows.  Carries  to  shock.  Big  Labor  saver. 

Pays  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Worked  by  1,  2 
or  3  men.  No  twine.  No 
danger.  Can’t  be  beat 
for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  We  also 
make  Tile  Ditchers. 
Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 

D.  H.  BENNETT  &  CO.  Westerville,  Ohio 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  oi 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  ■‘’012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
Owls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

lOO  Head — Accredited  Herd 
(Jlsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


Fosterfieids  Registered  Jerseys  rr°o,» 

now  on.  Heifer  calves.  Write  Fowterflelds,  I*.  O.  Box 
ITS,  Morristown,  Morrlnt'o.,  S’.  J.  Attractive  prices. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 

BOOK  O.V 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t*  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

German  Shepherd 


COLLIES,  AIREDALES 

OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 

T RiiKEii  dogs.  Brood 
Matrons,  Pups.  Send  10c  for  large  instructive  list, 
NIS1INA  COLLIE  KENNELS,  W.  R.  Watson, 
Mgr.,  Box  17  45,  Macon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Onklnnd.  Iowa 


MY  AIREDALE  TERRIERS  SATISFY 

At  Home,  on  Farm,  or  Hunting. Field 

•  Puppies  with  Itench-Sliow  Prospects 
Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Exceptionally  Fine  Litter  of  German  Police  Pups 

FOR  SALE.  Bred  and  brought  upin  country  home. 
Two  months  old.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment. 

P.  A  E.  ARMSTRONG.  Loutlonville.  Albany  Co.,  New  York 


GolliePups  drivers.  Males,  #12.  Airedale  female.  SB. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Wm.  W.  Kcteh,  Cohoeton,  N.Y. 


GUM  AT  DANE  PUPS  from  registered  stock. 
Age  4  mo.  J.  W.  F.,  Massena,  N.  Y.,0ak  Ridge  Farm. 


Full  SALK— Police,  Airedale-  and  Irish  Terrier 
Pup-.  Pedigreed  stock.  MKAD,  amknia,  New  York 


AIREDALES  on  approval.  C0HASSET  KENNELS,  Danielson,  Conn. 


PEIllliltKEI)  COLLIE  PI  PS,  the  intelligent  kind. 
NELSON  BROS.  -  drove  City,  Pu. 


FERRETS 


Either  Color  <»r6ex.  Single  pairs  or  doz 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Ont&loprue  10c* 
C.  II.  Keefer  A:  Co.,  Greenwich,  O. 


GOATS 

Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks  Motliei « 

giving  j  qts.  and  Better.  S.  J.  SHARPLES,  R.  D.  5.  Norristown,  Pa 


For  Sale-ToggenburgGrade  Does  and  Kids 

One  fre-h.  Also  n  buck  kid. 

M.  Ba^erdorffer  Huguenot  Park.  N.Y. 

!  S.  SHEEP  71  1 


Registered  II AM  1*S 111  K K  l»OW  N  EWES  and  Ram 

Lambs.  Keg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ham  Lambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  GLADSTONE:,  N,  .T 


Rea.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  &  2  yrs.  oldA  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


For  Colo  SO  CHOICE  LAMBS  (Breeders)  810.00  each 
r Ol  ualB  KOU.SE  BROS.  Dushore.  Pa. 


ForSale 


Kee.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  mid 
EWES.  Apply  0PI1IK  FARM.  Purchase.  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Del  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr,  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable.  _ 

CKKSTMOXT  FARM _ - _ Sun  l>nr.v, Tit. 

Wanted  due"  hecrbe* Two  Ayrshires  for  Nurse  Cows 

Large  quantity  milk,  low  test.  L.  S.  WHITE,  1546  Broadway,  N.T. 


HORSES 

• 

•  m 

Shetland  Ponies 

At  Very  Low  Prices 

Herd  comprises  15  head,  pure 
bred  stock  and  some  exception¬ 
ally  small. 

“Nimble  Lad,”  Registered  Sire 
.(reg.  No.  12737). 

6  Brood  Mares. 

9  Colts — ranging  from  2  months 
to  2  years  old. 

Mares  all  trained  to  harness 
and  saddle. 

Attractive  Price  for 
Complete  Herd 

M.  Hussey — Cherry  Grove  Farm 
Nantucket,  Mass. 


Belgian  Horses  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my 
prize-winning  .stock.  Young  stallions  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  It'  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  notify  me  and  I  will  place  one  there. 
Terms  to  suit.  See  our  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 
DENNISON  FARMS  159  Pearl  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


FORSALE-Team  Young  FAR  Ml  MULES 

Good  sized;  straight  and  right.  Will  exchange  for  good 
Holstein*  or  White  Leghorn  pullets. 
WOLCHESTER  FARMS  -  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


FOB  (J  A  I  C~A  LflRGE  TEflM  0E  DRflFT  HORSES,  grey 
rUll  oMLL  and  black.  In  working  condition. 
R.  HEZEL.  JR.  ::  OLD  WICK.  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


To  Reduce  Herd 

of  thoroughbred  Guernsey  Cattle,  will 
sell  in  the  next  month  both  aged  and 
young  stock,  hull  calves  and  heifers, 
at  attractive  prices.  Herd  tuberculin 
tested  under  Federal  inspection. 
Address : 

FOX  RUN  FARM 

F.  S.  GILCHREST,  Superintendent 

'  PETERBORO.  N.  H. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  “Sales  List”  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  SI  50  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  .of  Animal  Industry. 

I  W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

P.  E.  (Staple—,  Mgr.,  Ea-t  llolll-ton,  Mas-. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding:  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DAIRy  FARMSi  s  32d  s,  _  Phn,  P>. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Otters  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  "Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "HE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  -nice  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


For  Sale-Registered  GUERNSEYS 

Cow,  Heifer  a  id  Yearling.  Two  to  freshen  this 
fall.  JAMES  M.  RONTON , Koxbury,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

15  months  old.  May  Rose  blood.  Well  grown 
and  a  dandy.  Dam  gave  over  13.1)00  lbs.  milk  a- 
a  3  year-old.  Price  reasonable.  A*  u  voting  bit1 1 
ealvt-s  cheap.  WALDORF  FARMS.  North  Chatham.  N  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  B.  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

Smlthvllle  Flats,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 


BULL  CALVES 


sired  by  Lang- 
water  Ultimas 


out'of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawlino,  N.  Y 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  C 

for  milk  anil  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 

Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinglonville,  N.  T. 


August  27th  Sale 


i  THE  I 

|  Farm  on  Carrington  | 

|  Hill  I 

|  BETHANY,  CONNECTICUT  | 

H  Will  sell  at  auction  to  be  held  at  H 

H  Bethany  Lake  Farm,  facing  Bethany  Lake,  eE 
=  on  August  27th,  1921,  starting  at  one  H 
j=  o’clock  daylight  time,  stock  consisting  of-  = 
=  some  of  the  best  Guernsey  and  Jersey  = 
=  blood  lines  in  America.  e| 

|e  Some  very  good  trade  stock  will  also  be  = 
=  offered.  ^ 

You  are  earnestly  invited  to  spend  the  day  |e 
e|  at  Bethany  Lake  Farm,  which  is  pictur-  = 
=  esquely  situated  on  the  Waterbury  Road  s 
EEE  about  half  way  between  New  Haven  and  H 
H  Naugatuck.  = 


A  catalogue  and  pedigrees  will  be  mailed  on  reauest 


HOLSTEINS 


BERKSHIRES 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers,  past  1  yr.  old,  $100. 
10  2-yr.  old  springers,  $175. 
10  close  springer  cows.  $200. 
Prices  on  high  record  cows  and 
heifers  on  request.  15  calves. 
1  to  6  mos.  old.  $t*>  to  $00.  15 
registered  bulls.  0  to  is  mos., 
from  $t 5  up.  75  grade  Hol¬ 
steins  at  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  $15. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N.Y. 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  bull  born  March  18,  1921.  Ills 
sire  is  a  son  of  KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SEGIS,  His  dam  is  a 
2<i-lb.  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING  SEGIS, 
a  40-lb.  grandson  of  KING  SEGIS. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

20  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

Fresh  and  springers.  lO  Reg.  Heifers,  5  Reg. 
Calves.  Take  your  choice.  Musi  sell.  Short  of  feed. 

Elite  Stock  Farm  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

F.  11.  K.vknburgh.  Prop. 

Extra  High  Grade  Holstein-Friesian  Heifer  Calves 

Best  of  markings,  from  splendid  dams.  Guaranteed  to 
please  3  on  at  at  tract  iv  e  prices.  HILLCROFT  FARMS,  Walton,  N.Y 

Reg.  Holstein  heifer*  8  mos.  old  A.  R.  O. 
Dams.  Bull  10  mos.  STEVIXS  BROS.,  Wilson  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  lleit'er  and  Itnll  I  Hives.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y 


L 


SWINE 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

Mid-Summer  Sale  of  High-class  Stock 

Wo  offer  15  large  size  prolific  full  age  sows 
and  25  yearling,  gilts,  all  safe  in  pig  for  Fall 
farrowing;  also  75  Spring  and  Summer  pigs,  both 
sex,  at  attractive  prices  for  choice  animals 
sited  by  our  Six  Noted  Boars.  We  recommend 
our  "Epochals,"  “Superiors."  ‘‘Emblems,’’ 
“Symboleers"  and  “Heal  Type”  families  as  the 
best  and  most,  profitable  large  type  Berkshires 
you  can  buy.  We  record  transfers  and  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  of  all  our  ship¬ 
ments  via  express. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE, 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Special  offering  of  gilts  and  tried  sows,  safe  in  pig 
for  late  summer  and  fall  litters.  These  are  big  and 
stretchy.  .Many  of  them  from  litters  of  twelve  to 
fifteen.  H.  C.&H.  B  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.Y. 

D  EGISTERED  lierkshire  Service  Roars  at 
.*■  reasonable  price,  from  excellent  stock.  Also 
eight-week-old  pigs.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion.  They  will  suit.  Patmoor  Farm,  Hartfield.  N.  Y. 

SHADYSIDEBERKSHIRES 

Special  offer— Boars  and  Sows,  3  mos.  old,  $20  each.  Bred 
Sows,  $75  and  up.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  See  before  you  pay. 
K.  G.  FiSIIEi:,  Prop.  -  Hamilton,  New  York 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered.  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  191tb  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
25t>336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  82nd,  No.  248254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Pro,..,  Murbledule,  Conn. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

the  coming  hog.  Stock  always  for  sale  at  farmers 
prices.  Write  Cl.  t’hYbli'J’dOJil’SoNjCliainbartiburff,  1  'a.  R.lO 

POLAND-CHINA  BRED  SOWS  &  PIGS 

If  Fastidious.  I  Assure  Satisfaction. 

Dr.  KNOX  liox  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

ForSale  100  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

(i  weeks.  $-4.00  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Onshore,  Pa. 

Registered  dukoc-jeksey  i>igs— unre¬ 
lated  boar  and  sow  pigs  of  best  blood  lines, 
one  lino  10  months  bo  r,  weighs  over  :>00  ibs.  Prices 
light.  LAKE  VIEW  FARM,  Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  X.  J. 

FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  Rig,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  lit  ed  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


UAMPSH  IRES.  The  bacon 

type  h<  nr,  fast  grower.  Much  appreciated 
by  packers.  FreeCir.  Guernsey  Cattle. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
CJird>ln>Hand.  Pa.  -  Box  R 


CHESTER  WHITE  AND  O-  I.  C.  PIGS 

Prize  winners  SIO  to  #15  e  <•!>,  prepaid.  Address 

GEO.  E.  GltlEElE  R.  I>.  8  NcwvIHe,  Cm. 


SWINE 


BIG  TYPE  DUR0CS 


NOW  19  t,me  to  think  8c- 

iyv/  11  rioualy  about  the  pure 
jx  bred  hojf  busmens.  You  ran- 
&  not  afford  to  feed  scrub  hogs 
when  a  few  dollars  will  buy  a 
foundation  of  purebred  Du- 
rocs,  the  most  popular  as 
well  aa  the  most  profitable 
breed.  We  have  a  few  choice 
fall  boar  pigs  by  Gr.  Orion 
Sensation  2nd  at  attractive 
...  ,  lfil  ,  prices  Also  offering  a  few 

sows  bred  for  early  litters,  150  head  of  the  best  aprinsc  pigs  to  be 
found  in  the  Ernst.  Mall  orders  shipped  on  approval.  Everything 
guaranteed.  Herd  immune.  GOltl  l,  FARMS,  Annandale.  B.  1. 


,./U»  ;V  /HfW' 


Pure-Bred  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

Wc  have  a  herd  of  over  500  and  can  supply  you  with 
anything  you  mav  want  in  the  way  of  high  class  hogs — 
hr»*«l  hows  and  tilts,  lioars  or  pljrft,  unrelated  stock  of  all 
ages — all  sold  on  our  guarantee  to  satisfy.  Write  for 
booklet. 

BERTLEY  FARMS 


Glenwood.  III. 


Ju*t  out  of  Chicago 


.  _  BOAR  PIGS 
„  •  ANO  GILTS 

Best  Strains.  0DITH1A  FARM,  Stanley,  N.Y. 

Du  roc- Jersey  Pig*.  Reg.  and  Immune.  Always  some 
to  sell.  Eernbrook  Farm,  Mcnands  Rd..  Albany,  N.  I. 


Bred  sows. 
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1  imely  1  ips 

on  Stump  and  Boulder  Blasting 

These  tips  will  help  you  get  better  results  whenever 
you  use  dynamite  for  land-clearing,  ditching,  or  tree¬ 
planting.  Cut  them  out  and  save  them. 

Crimping  the  Cap 

Cut  a  sufficient  length  of  fuse 
squarely  off,  and  slip  cap  over  the 
end.  Crimp  cap  to  fuse,  as  shown, 
with  cap  crimper, —  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  USE  A  CAP  CRIMPER, 

— obtainable  from  your  dealer  or 
direct  from  us. 


Priming  the  Cartridge 

Punch  a  hole  with  handle  of  cap 
crimper  in  the  side  of  cartridge  deep 
enough  to  contain  all  of  the  cap.  See 
illustration  at  left. 


Securing  Fuse 

After  inserting  cap  with  fuse 
attached,  tie  a  cord  around  fuse  and 
then  around  cartridge,  as  shown.  If 
several  cartridges  are  needed,  this 
“primer”  cartridge  is  put  in  last.  After 
loading,  tamp  earth  tightly  in  hole 
using  a  WOODEN  tamping,  stick. 

The  success  of  the  shot  depends  largely 
on  the  tightness  of  the  tampir.g. 

For  most  satisfactory  results,  be  sure  that  your  dealer  sells  you 


Explosives  and  Blasting  Accessories 

The  Farmers’ Handbook  of  Explosives  tells  how  to  use  explosives 
for  land-clearing,  ditching,  tree-planting  and  other  farm  work. 
Write  for  free  copy  today. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8C  Co.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Building  May  Building 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  CLOTHING: 


PP^ONLY  THE 
LOTH-MAKERS 
PROFIT  TO  PAY 


WOOLEN  MILL/ 


Write  us  your  name  arid  address  so  that  wo  can  send  you  catalog  and  cloth  samples  of  our  fine 
MI  LB-MAD  K  Clothing  for  men  and  hoys.  We  will  show  you  how  to  save  a  big  part  ot  your 
clothing  inonov  by  buving  garments  and  doth  for  the  family  direct-  from  the  mill  that  manes  the 
cloth.  For  50  years  our  cloth  output  has  been  used  by  the  largest  clothing  makers.  Now  we 
make  our  own  cloth  into  our  superior  MILL- MADE  garments.  We  are  content  with  a  cloth -maker  s 
profit  ;  you  buy  the  BEST  at  rock-bottom  price.  We  send  cloth  samples  and  easy  measurement 
blanks.  Xote  these  values;  you  can't  begin  to  match  them  elsewhere: 


Valley  Cloth  Mills  raAshuelot.N.H. 


MEN’S  SUITS  Tailored -to- measure .  $25.00 

MEN’S  OVERCOATS.  Tailorcd-to-measure.  $29.50 
MEN’S  ULSTERS.  Tailored-to-mcasure. .  $31.25 
MEN’S  MACKINAW’S,  standard  sizes, 
chest  42"  to  46".  Made  of  fine  warm 
plaid-back  overcoatings .  $11.85 


MEN’S  TROUSERS,  Tailored-to-measure  $  5.50 
BOYS’  SUITS,  standard  sizes,  6  to  17 
yrs.  Made  of  finest  MEN’S  suitings....  $  9.50 

BOYS’  SUIT,  with  extra  pair  pants .  $10.95 

BOYS’  MACKINAWS,  standard  sizes.  6  to 

17  years .  $  9-00 

CLOTH  BY-THE-YARD  . $1-50  up  per  yd. 

Alt  cloth  56"  wide.  Finest  all-wool  suitings  iu  Browns. 
Groeus,  IleathoTs,  Blues;  women's  suitings,  cloakings, 
skirtings.  Velours,  Polo  Cloth. 

All  garments  and  cloth  fully  guaranteed.  State  items  Inter¬ 
ested  in  so  we  can  mail  proper  samples.  Write  now. 


Bigger  Profits 
with  FERTILE 
FIELDS 


VAA 


continually 
cropped  without  replacing 
plant-nourishment,  soon  “peters  out. 
Sour  unproductive  soil  is  made  sweet  and 
productive  by  spreading  Solvay — ground  fine,  guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates,  furnace  dried,  no  waste.  Non-caustic — will 
not  burn.  Crops  increase  first  harvest  after  use.  Booklet  mailed 
FREE.  Write! 


THE  SOLVAY 
PROCESS  CO. 


PULVERIZED 


501  Milton  Ave. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Piping  from  Spring 

What  kind  and  size  of  pipe  aud  fall  is 
best  to  run  water  from  a  spring  450  ft. 
from  barnyard  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
25  bead  of  cattle  and  four  horses? 

•Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  E.  J.  it. 

If  the  stream  can  be  allowed  to  flow 
steadily,  as  no  doubt  it  can,  a  very  small 
flow  will  supply  water  for  the  stock  men¬ 
tioned.  The  fall  is  something  that  can¬ 
not  very  easily  be  arranged  to  suit,  but 
with  the  length  of  pipe  mentioned  ar¬ 
ranged  to  discharge  into  a  storage  tank 
in  the  barn  a  very  slight  fall — a  few  feet 
only — would  be  sufficient,  using  a  1-in. 
pipe.  If  the  source  of  the  water  is  high 
enough  it  is  best  to  lead  it  first  to  a  small 
storage  tank  at  the  house,  the  overflow 
from  this  tank  escaping  to  the  barn  and 
supplying  the  stock.  In  this  way  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  water  is  always  available  at 
the  house,  and  the  stable  is  supplied  as 
well.  '  B.  ir.  s. 


Changed  Level  in  Hot-water  System 

When  I  installed  my  hot-water  furnace 
I  had  it  large  enough  to  take  care  of  a 
decent-sized  greenhouse  as  well  as  my 
house,  and  connections  were  left  to  take 
care  of  this.  I  find  that  if  I  erect  my 
greenhouse  where  I  intend  to  I  shall  have 
to  drop  the  outflow  pipe  about  2  feet  to 


put  in  the  suction  pipe  of  each  pump 
above  its  union  with  the  main  suction 
line  and  one  of  them  closed  while  the 
other  pipe  is  being  worked.  Unless  this 
arrangement  results  in  a  substantial  sav¬ 
ing  in  installation  cost,  which  is  scarcely 
probable,  an  individual  pipe  should  be 
used  for  each  pump. 


Ventilating  Fruit  Cellar 

I  enclose  sketch  of  an  icehouse,  sunken 
into  the  ground  and  walled  up.  which  I 
later  decided  to  convert  into  a  frost¬ 
proof  fruit  cellar.  I  lind  it  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  frost-proof,  hut  my  ventilation  is 
bad.  You  will  note  by  sketch  two  2-incli 
pipes,  which  T  thought  sufficient  to  ven¬ 
tilate  it,  but  I  find  they  are  not.  as  the 
cellar  is  very  damp  at  all  times.  What 
size  ventilating  pipes  would  he  necessary 
to  take  care  of  this  moisture?  s.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  single  outtake  flue  with  an  area  of 
from  00  to  100  square  inches  with  several 
intakes  with  an  aggregate  area  slightly 
in  excess  of  this  should  care  for  the 
dampness  in  your  cellar.  Their  arrange¬ 
ment  would  depend  very  much  upon  the 
construction  of  your  cellar.  If  the  cel¬ 
lar,  as  so  many  do,  faces  the  south  the 
intakes  should  be  at  this  end,  opening 
under  the  bins',  which  should  he  provided 


go  under  a  roadway.  The  return  pipe 
will  be  low  enough.  Will  I  get  a  proper 
circulation  ?  E.  K. 

Penacook,  N.  II. 

Unless  there  are  other  conditions  en¬ 
tering  about  which  you  have  not  written 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  2-feet  drop 
which  you  speak  of  as  being  necessary  to 
pass  beneath  the  road  should  make  any 
serious  trouble.  The  circulation  is  so  slow 
in  a  system  of  this  kind  that  an  elbow 
makes  little  friction.  You  will  find  your 
heating  coils  composed  of  what  are  in  ef¬ 
fect  a  series  of  elbows.  Because  of  the 
glass  surface,  with  the  consequent  heat 
radiation,  you  will  find  the  greenhouse 
rather  hard  to  heat  on  sunless  days  and 
during  the  night,  and  should  he  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  that  your  boiler  has  sufficient 
capacity  to  carry  this  increased  load, 
This  was  probably  all  taken  care  of  in 
the  original  installation,  however.  There 
may  be  a  tendency  for  one  of  these  lines, 
because  of  freer  circulation  or  other 
causes,  to  rob  the  other,  and  it  might  he 
well  to  install  gate  valves  on  the  mains 
so  that  the  circulation  could  be  controlled 
if  necessary.  R-  n.  s. 


Two  Pumps  on  One  Pipe 

I  made  a  cistern  6%  feet  square  and 
5  feet  deep.  IIow  many  gallons  does  it 
hold?  Could  I  put  two  pitcher  pumps 
on  one  pipe  at  different  places,  and  will 
it  work  without,  a  check  valve? 

Middletown,  Pa.  a.  m.  b. 

A  cistern,  rectangular  in  shape  and  of 
the  size  given,  6  feet  5  inches  by  (>  feet. 
5  inches  by  5  feet  deep,  would  contain  if 


level  full  approximately  1,584  gallons,  or 
about  1,500  gallons  if  filled  to  the  prob¬ 
able  level  of  the  overflow,  about  3^> 
inches  down  from  the  top.  The  capacity 
of  a  rectangular  cistern  is  found  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  length  in  feet  by  the  width 
in  feet  by  the  depth  in  feet.  This  gives 
the  capacity  in  cubic  feet,  and  as  each 
cubic  foot  contains  T1/*  gallons,  very 
nearly,  multiplying  the  product  by  this 
number  gives  the  capacity  in  gallons. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  attach 
the  two  pumps  mentioned  to  the  same 
line.  They  would  work  as  loug  as  the 
valves  remained  iu  perfect  condition,  aud 
would  then  give  trouble.  If  the  length 
of  pipe  justifies  it  a  gate  valve  may  be 


with  slatted  bottoms  und  sides,  permit¬ 
ting  a  circulation  of  air  about  them.  The 
outtake  flue  would  then  be  at  the  opikj- 
site  end,  extending  from  the  ceiling  to  a 
point  Well  above,  at  least  2  feet,  the 
roof.  This  would  give  a  circulation  of 
air  up  through  the  stored  roots  and  out 
of  the  upper  ventilators  in  the  ridge.  A 
single  10-inch  tile  would  be  ail  right  for 
the  outtake  flue,  while  two  7  or  8-inch 
tiles  could  he  used  as  intakes  in  the  south 
end. 

If,  however,  the  cellar  is  tilled  from 
the  top  and  has  no  exposed  walls  the 
arrangement,  would  have  to  be  somewhat 
different.  In  this  case  the  10-inch  tile 
or  a  box  30  inches  on  a  side  could  he 
used  for  the  outtake,  placiug  it  in  the 


center,  while  four  6-inch  tiles  could  he 
used  as  intakes,  placing  one  in  each  cor¬ 
ner  in  such  a  way  that  they  discharge 
beneath  the  bins.  These  flues  should  be 
insulated  to  prevent  drip  and  freezing 
should  the  roots  come  in  contact  with 
them.  They  should  also  have  a  protective 
cap  over  the  top  to  prevent  rain  and  * 
storm  beating  in.  Where  a  root  cellar  is 
provided  with  a  drain  it  can  sometimes  be 
utilized  as  an  intake  Hue  as  well.  These 
flues,  as  described,  will  permit  too  great 
au  air  change  during  cold  weather,  and 
must  he  provided  with  some  means  of 
control,  stopping  the  openings  in  cold 
weather  and  lessening  the  flow  of  air. 

Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  No.  22  gives 
much  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction  and  management  of  root  cellars, 
and  can  be  obtained  by  writing  The  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

K.  H.  s. 


Mbs.  Exe  :  “Misery  loves  company, 
you  know.”  Mrs.  Wye:  “Not  always,  my 
dear.  I  guess  you  never  had  on  very 
tight  shoes  when  company  called  and 
stayed  three  mortal  hours.” — Minneapolis 
Journal. 
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SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  KKCONH-JI  AND 

Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Crates/Jn. 
ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages,  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new 
Condition  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU— Til  A  TS  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnion  Avenue,  Broo’dyn,  N.  Y., 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1047. 

Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with  < 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy,  between  7  and  12  j 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address  j 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Name  of  parents  and  grandparents 
of  Margaret  Whiting,  wife  of  Elias  Whiting. 
Wrentham.  Mass.  E.  WHITING,  Mahopae 
Falls,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Two  brand  new  Fordson  tractors; 

never  been  used;  on  account  of  losing  contract 
will  sell  both  for  .$1,000.  Address  JOHN  C. 
COOMBS,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — New  crop  of  finest  white  clover  ex¬ 
tracted  honey;  price,  one  00-lb.  can,  $0.(K);  two 
00-lb.  cans,  $18;  f.  o.  b.  Holgate.  Ohio;  5-lb. 
pail.  $1.25;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.25;  delivered  to  4th 
postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


FRESII.  obi  style  hop  yeast  cakes;  keep  per¬ 
fectly  six  months;  send  30c  money  order  for 
large  supply  and  surprise  your  family  with  your 
bread.  MISS  H.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six,  Mo. 
- — - - - , 

FOR  SALE — 12  h.p.  Jacobson  gasoline  engine, 
on  trucks;  clutch  pulley  and  Webster  mag¬ 
neto;  fine  condition;  $235.00  complete.  R.  0. 
WITTMAN,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 


CIDER  PRESS  and  grater  for  sale.  II.  MOR¬ 
GAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Titan  tractor  with  1.  C.  11.  ensilage 
cutter:  Bate's  Steel  Mule  tractor  with  three 
14-inch  Oliver  plows  and  discs;  potato  planter, 
sprayer  and  digger.  All  In  good  condition. 
JAMES  IL  SEAMAN,  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Hall  Mammoth  Incubator;  rsed  two 
seasons;  1,200  capacity;  can  be  extended  to 
3,0<Hi;  $100.  HARRY  TAPLEY,  Forestport, 

N.  V. 


FOR  SALE — One  7  h.p.  Galloway  engine;  one 
Huebncr  &  Son  thrasher  with  cleaner;  both 
mounted  and  in  good  order;  sell  reasonable. 
BOX  32,  Mast  Hope,  Pa. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Fine  1021  extracted;  00-lb. 

can  at  our  station,  $9.00;  two  cans.  $18.00; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  3rd  zone,  $2.15;  5  lbs.. 
$1.25;  write  for  prices  on  buckwheat,  honey; 
special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY.  C.  WIIX'OX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mammoth  incubator,  up  to  10,000 
capacity:  must  be  in  good  order.  Communicate 
E.  L.  KRATZ,  Greenwood,  Del. 


NEW  CLOVER  HONEY— Fine  duality  in  00-lb. 

cans.  $9.50  F.O.B.  G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


WANTED—  A  one-horse  mowing  machine;  must 
he  la  good  condition.  F.  H.  FORD,  It.  3, 
Maple  Plain,  Minn. 


WANTED — Old-fashioned  trundle  bed:  also  flax- 
wheel.  E.  WHITING,  Mahopae  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  MAPLE  SYRUP — -$2.50  per  gal.;  sugar 
in  5  and  10  lb.  pails,  35c  per  lb.;  syrup  made 
during  the  last  run,  $1.50  per  gal.;  sugar  25c 
per  lb.  W.  H.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret.  Vt. 


WANTED — Twenty-five  bushels  large  yellow 
seed  rye.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets 

FULL  PARKS  STRAIN,  OH 

MARCH  HATCHED  UHX  IL 

March  Cockerels  -  $3.00  each 

J.  GUY  LESHER,  -  Northumberland.  Pa. 


White  and  Buff  Leghorn  LAYING  PULLETS 

Ten  to  sixteen-week  Pullets  in  White  and  brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  Aneonas.  Laying  Yearling  Pullets  ready  to  ship. 

Forest  Farm . Koekuwuy,  X.  J. 


Choice  12-week-old  REGAL 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS 

In  Lots  of  10  at  $3.00  Each 
Roseglen  Farm  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hens,  Cocks  and  Cockerels  from  imported  high 
pedigreed  stock.  Tom  Barron's  best.  First-class 
breeders  at  bargain  prices.  Write 

R.  T.  KWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BARRON  Pedigreed  While  Leghorn  COCKERELS 
April  hatch.  One  and  two-yr.-old  hen  —choice  Breeders. 
$1.50  each.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

W M.  I>.  SEIDEL  -  Strawberry  Kidgc,  Pa. 


fkinl/a  8-  C.  buff  Leghorn,  $1  0 — 100.  barred  Rocks— 
UI1ICK3  *10.50.  Reds.  *12.  Mixt,  $8— 100.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  Guaranteed.  Jacob  Nelmond,  Bo>2,  MrAlUtvrvlIle, Pa. 


CHICKS 


Broilers,  Leghorns,  Rocks  and  Reds.  8cts* 
and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  W.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlistervillc,  I*a, 


WANT  ■*’our  Hundred  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
nun  I  April  hatched,  about  Sept.  1.  Desire  quality 
—no  fancy  price.  JAMES  ALLEN.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


MAYROYD  POULTRY  FARM 

Breeders  of  Pedigreed 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

For  Heavy  Egg  Production 

C.  H.  TONKING.  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

~  RABBITS  ~ 


The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbitries 

Get  your  young  Rufus-Reds  and  New  Zealands  now 
for  fall  breeding.  A  few  choice  ones,  too,  to  win  in 
the  big  Shows.  All  prices  down.  State  your  wonts. 

Theo.  S.  Moore  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


CAT  1?  bkaglks,  ra  kbit,  fox,  coon, 

V1>1>  BIRD,  FA  14.11  DOGS.  Trial,  cheap. 
MICHAEL  BAUBLITZ 


Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H  8.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville.  N.  J 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  unswer  to  many  questions  about  tills  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given; 

It  Is  held  at  Storrs  post  office  In  connectien 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  record*  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  In  the  current 
week,  and  alia  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
siuce  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  aet  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  for  week  ending  July 
31,  1921: 

Wssk  Total 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.-Y .  *4  1397 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  33  1603 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J....! .  19  1138 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore .  . .  18  108J 

.Titles  F.  Franeais,  L.  I .  I*  1300 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ont .  44  1117 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  38  1228 

S.  Bradford  Ailyu,  Mass .  31  1102 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  19  1005 

Chickatawbut  Farm,  Man .  17  914 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  33  1127 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  33  1021 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H .  40  1119 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J .  36  975 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  42  1758 

Clemsns  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  41  1123 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  23  980 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn .  15  1131 

BUFF  WYANDOTTE8 

Hollis  P.  Cloyes. Conn .  41  1489 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce,  R.  I . 40  1174 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  21  1423 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H .  27  1182 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  28  1234 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  39  1031 

The  Orchards.  Muss .  47  1138 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  1 .  24  1118 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  35  1455 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H .  30  1245 

Norman  M.  Mistier,  N.Y .  42  1124 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemns.  N.  Y .  37  1359 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr..  Mass .  28  1157 

H.  S.  Bickford.  N.  H .  36  1453 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  37  1317 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  34  1312 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  32  1371 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  38  1592 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  37  1135 

H.  P.  Denting.  Conn .  28  1281 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn .  24  841 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill .  35  1310 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J .  31  995 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  18  1136 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass .  34  1121 

Mirimichi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  16  766 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 .  38  1176 

H.  E.  Nichols.  N.  Y .  34  1212 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass .  12  T86 

OR EGONS 

Oregon  Ag.  College.  Ore .  18  1049 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  K.  Hampton,  N.  J .  33  1256 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

K.  A.  Vosburg,  N.  J .  23  993 

WHITE  LEGHORN8 

Joitn  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  30  1074 

Tauglewold  Farm,  L.  1 .  32  1265 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  42  1123 

Richard  Allen,  Conn .  32  1360 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mass .  36  1338 

Maadowedge  Farm.  L.  1 .  50  1136 

Kirkup  Bros  ,  N.  Y .  48  1381 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn .  40  1392 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  44  1288 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  V .  ...  32  1518 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  53  1428 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conti .  40  1420 

Francis  F.  Lincoln.  Conn .  37  1340 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  34  1450 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Oonu .  47  1471 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass .  29  1415 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.  V .  44  1384 

Hollywood  Farm,  . .  50  1615 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  51  1379 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  43  1298 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  15  1263 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt....  42  1506 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  38  1460 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  32  1422 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  48  1530 

Emil  Klein,  L.  1 .  35  1289 

Jack  Trevethan.  N.  J .  48  1584 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  36  1499 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass  .  28  1021 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  44  1114 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  42  1480 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  42  1270 

George 'Phillips,  Conn .  11  1294 

Riverside  Poultry  F  arm.  Pa .  40  1255 

Orchard  Hill  Farm.  N.  Y .  49  1381 

.Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuescn,  Conn .  50  1358 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio .  33  1095 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  50  1461 

J.  T.  Ramage,  Texas .  32  1292 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  51  1561 

Burehell  &  Jaitaon,  B.  C .  53  1568 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Fnrm,  N.  J .  33  1047 

August  Degen.  Conn .  28  1353 

M.  J.  Qnackenbush,  N.  J .  11  1051 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y .  51  1207 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  y .  48  1655 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  42  1260 

Willana  Farm.  N.  J .  38  1358 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  .  38  1231 

F.  William  Rosenau,  Conn .  21  1065 

Total .  3488  127270 


Intestinal  Inflammation  in  Chicks 

I  have  about  100  chicks  six  weeks  old, 
tine  and  healthy  until  recently.  They  eat 
and  scratch  the  same  as  usual,  but  they 
pass  blood,  doze  off  and  die.  I  have  lost 
13  within  one  hour,  and  I  believe  that  the 
whole  (lock  will  go  the  same  way  in  two 
or  three  days.  G.  w.  L. 

If  these  chicks  were  healthy  up  to 
within  a  few  hours  of  death,  as  you  think, 
and  died  with  a  bloody  diarrhoea,  there 
must  have  been  a  very  acute  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  large  intestines,  producing  a 
bloody  dysentery.  This  could  have  been 
caused  only  by  some  food  or  drink  of  an 
exceptionally  poisonous  nature;  decayed 
meat,  putrid  water,  a  poison  of  some  sort 
to  which  they  had  obtained  access.  Look 
carefully  to  the  quality  of  the  meat  scrap 
in  their  ration,  if  you  are  feeding  that, 
and  if  they  are  on  range  search  for  the 
decayed  carcass  of  some  small  animal ; 
a  rat,  perhaps.  See  to  it  also  that  there 
is  no  salt  which  they  might  have  eaten, 
no  old  paint  skins  or  forgotten  box  of 
Paris  green  within  their  reach.  M.  b.  d. 


8  to  10- Weeks-Old 

PULLETS 

We  have  15,000  now  on  the  range  ready 
for  shipment  this  month  and  next.  We 
have  had  good  luck  with  them  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  the  healthiest  and  most 
vigorous  large  flock  of  young  pullets  in 
tlid  East  today.  They  are  all  on  new  Land 
and  in  new  buildings  and  are  being 
raised  on  unlimited  range. 

These  pullets  were  hatched  fromourchoic- 
est  breeding  pens  we  have  this  year  and  are 
the  cream  of  our  best  egg  breed  blood. 

Every  shipment  is  guaranteed  to  be  100% 
satisfactory  at  the  time  of  sale.  Write  and 
tell  us  how  many  pullets  you  want  and  the 
date  of  delivery  you  wish  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Write  lor  our  catalog  and  price  list 

LORD  FARMS 

METHUEN  MASS. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  and  Raised  Right 

12  to  14  weeks  old,  delivery  at  once,..  SI. 75  each 

4  months  old,  delivery  at  once .  2.00  each 

5  months  old,  delivery  from  Aug.  15  on,  2.50  each 

Your  Inspection  Invited 
Supply  Limited.  Make  Reservation  at  once. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

6-8  weeks  old,  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  35. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  to  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKUP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

A  few  choice  mature  pullets  ready  for 
delivery  from  Aug.  1st  on.  My  prices  are 
low  for  the  quality  offered.  Same  breeding 
as  my  heavy-laying  V ineland  Contest  pen. 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch,  N,  J. 


PULLETS 
LAYING  HENS 
COCKERELS 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  disas¬ 
trous  fire  on  our  place  we  are  offering 
for  sale  birds  that  had  been  reserved 
by  us  for  layers  and  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  The  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pul¬ 
lets  are  from  2  to  5  months  old.  The 
Laying  Hens  (Yearlings)  are  14  months 
old.  We  have  White  Leghorn  cockerels 
and  also  a  few  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  (Rich 
Dark)  Reds,  cockerels  for  breeding  pur- 

Eoses ;  also  a  few  Roosters,  both  White 
eghorn  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Our 
prices  are  very  moderate,  considering 
quality  of  stock  offered. 

Inquiries  and  Inspection  Invited. 

BIRCH  HILL  FARM 

KATONAH,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  BREEDING  STOCK 

We  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  wish  you  hud 
ater.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  P.  UPHAM,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  PULLET  SALE  “Tdh 

April  Hatched.  Mixed  Pullets.  Twenty,  885.  Fifty.  $85. 
Hundred,  $160.  Barred  Hocks,  Beds,  White  I.eghnrns 
Ten.  $25.  Fifty,  $115.  H.  A.  J0UDER,  Bo,  39.  (tllernilli,  P 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasaot*,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears.  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  an  mals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal  4  mtriais  25c 

Our  29th  Year.  Helpful.  Interesting  Articles  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Writers  of  National  Reputation.  $1. 00a  Year.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
A  AFRICAN  POULTRY  A  DYOOATF  Box  2  Syracuse,  b.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

12-Week-Old  Pullets,  Ready  Sept.  1st, 
$1. 75  Each .  From  Xlra  Good  Laying  Stock. 
E.  B.  ROSE,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Rcady-to-Lay  Pullet*,  $8  each  ;  cockerels,  $K.  H.  C. 
W,  Leghorns.  A.  15.  1I  ALL,  \V  al I Injcfortl,  Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ri! 

K.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  UNDERHILL  FA 


Hutching  Eggs — Baby 
i  c  k  8.  Hee  P.  2IL 
K.MS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y 


P 


ARDEE'S 

ERFECT 

KK1N 


DUCKS 


America's  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N  Y 


Pino  Rcanrlc  Poultr  y,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks.  Guineas 
I  I11C  Diet. do  BsntHinu,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogr,  Stock 
Kggw.  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Tolford,  Po 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS 

Mature  Pull.t.{||j”  |“h100 

Bred  from  heavy  laying,  trapnested  stock,  Barron 
strain.  Buttermilk  fed  and  grown  on  tree  range. 
Large,  vigorous  and  free  from  disease.  Address 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


r  _o  |  Carefully  selected  Single  Combed  White 
roroaie  Foghorn  niCKKI!i;i.S,  S  imi8.-i)W.  If  sold 
at  once,  $2.50  each.  ROBERT  BACON  FARM.  Weilbury,  l.  I.,  N  T. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Cornell  certified.  Bred  from  certified  stock.  See 
Pen  2.  Storrs  Contest.  Circular. 

KKNT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghori. 
PULLE TS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our  ready-to- 
lav  pullets.  We  ship  on  approval. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM  -  Newtown.  Conn 


Place  your  order  now  for  Aug.  and  Sept,  delivery. 
Bar.  Hock,  K.  I.  Bed,  S.C.  White  Leghorn,  *16  per 
100;  Ancona,  $22.  E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO  .Frenehtown.N.  J. 


LOOK! 


Pure  Bred  Barron  White 
Leghorn  Pullets,  hatched 
April  9th.  August  delivery,  *2 
each.  Hatched  May  2nd.  September  delivery, 
*1.75  each.  W.  D.  DALE,  New  Berlin,  N.Y. 


KERR  Baby  Chicks 

BUY  NOW 

Summer  chicks  of  the  recognized  KERR  Standard  develop 
into  early  fall  broilers  and  layers.  This  is  your  opportunity 
to  get  a  large  share  of  the  fall  poultry  business  when  eggs 
and  broilers  are  bringing  their  highest  prices. 


TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921 


COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 


White  and  Black  Leghorns  ready  for  shipment  the  first  week 

in  September 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  ready  for  shipment  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 


25  50 

Chicks  Chick* 


100 

Chicks 


800 

Chicks 


1000 

ChickH 


While  Leghorns.,  i  „ 
Black  Leghorns.. 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid 


$6  50  312.00  357.50  3110.00 


25 

Chicks 

R.  I.  Reds1.CkS}s4  25 


50 

Chicks 


100 

Chicks 


500 

Chicks 


1000 

Chicks 


Barred  Rocks' 


96.00  315.00  372.50  3140.00 


Terms:  Cash  with  order  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

If  any  chicks  arc  dead  upon  arrival  wc  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 

Writ*  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

THE  KERR  CHICKER1ES,  Inc.,  “Largest  Eastern  Producers  " 

Box  O.  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  O.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Now  you  can  have  the 
well  known,  popular 
Premier  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  at  “before  the 
war”  price— on  easy 
payments 


SE. KT>  HO  wxrex  \ 


y.  \¥  usmisvoD 


.Just  write  us  and  say  :  “I  want  to  try  a  Premier  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator When  it  arrives  use  it  FREE  FOR  ONE  MONTH.  If 
then  you  are  fully  satisfied  with  it  send  us  $4.25 — and  pay  S4.25 
each  month  for  11  months  ($51.00  in  all — no  interest).  If  it 
dots  not  suit  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Big  500  lb.  (about  240  qt.)  capacity  per  hour.  Latest  de-  _ 

sign,  self  balancing,  disc  type  bowl,  self-oiling,  light  run- 
ning,  clean  skimming,  heavy  frame,  beautifully  finished. 

Lifetime  guarantee  against  defects. 

Four  other  sizes  from  _ 

275  to  !)<)()  lb.  capao -  fjaiional  Farnt^Equipmer.i  Qo. 

Vw* prices1  oTeasy  W-  100  08  Chambers  St.,  New  XoTk 
terms. 
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“P>t  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 

name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries  then  wrote  to' the  agent  telling  him  of  the 


feet  satisfaction  or  money  for  same  re¬ 
funded  in  .‘JO  days.  That  was  their  way 
of  doing  business.”  The  burner  was  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  agent  himself,  and  I  fol¬ 
lowed  every  instruction  in  using  it.  but 
it  was  not  satisfactory  to  me,  as  it  con¬ 
sumed  a  very  large  amount  of  oil.  I 


August  29,  1921 


are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  regarding  Mayer’s  Hatchery,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  and  the  picture  puzzle 
advertisement  we  said  that  a  condition  of 
entering  the  contest  was  that  a  quantity 
of  the  “Laymore”  must  be  purchased. 
There  is,  however,  a  list  of  smaller  prizes 
ranging  from  $2  to  $20  for  those  sending 
the  largest  number  of  articles  shown  in 
the  picture  beginning  with  the  letter  “C.” 
The  prizes  for  those  purchasing  a  quantity 
of  the  product  are  for  larger  amounts. 
•We  wish  to  make  this  correction  to  the 
former  statement  lest  any  injustice  be 
done  the  advertiser  in  question. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  reliability  and  standing  in 
the  business  world  of  the  .National  Sales¬ 
men’s  Training  Association  of  53  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. V  They 
advertise  extensively  in  some  of  the  mag¬ 
azines,  like  Popular  Mechanics .  Popular 
Science  Mon  thin ,  etc.,  and  claim  to  teach 
the  art  and  science  of  salesmanship,  and 
also  furnish  free  employment  service  to 
their  students  to  enable  them  to  secure 
employment  as  either  city  or  traveling 
salesmen  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
price  asked  for  their  course  and  service  is 
from  $70  to  $90,  according  to  cash  or 
installment  contract.  I  answered  their 
advertisement  about  six  weeks  ago,  and 
have  since  received  six  letters  from  them 
urging  me  to  take  their  course,  but  have 
become  rather  suspicious  of  their  glowing 
prospectuses  and  letters.  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  their  contract  and  agreement  for  your 
inspection  and  judgment  of  same.  To  my 
knowledge  they  have  been  advertising  for 
several  years.  F.  F..  c. 

Connecticut. 


fault  I  found  with  the  burner  and  that  I 
expected  ray  money  to  be  refunded,  but 
could  get  no  satisfaction  whatever.  The 
burner,  pipe  and  oil  drum  cost  me  $65 
cash,  and  I  still  have  them.  The  offer  of 
the  agent  to  take  back  the  burner,  pipe 
and  drum,  and  sell  them  to  some  one 
else,  giving  me  what  he  could  get  for 
them,  proved  quite'  conclusively  to  me 
that  this  firm  does  not  intend  to  live  up 
to  their  guarantee  when  selling  their 
burners.  e.  m.  tt.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  complaint  about  these  “oil  burners” 
is  quite  general,  and  the  Oliver  Company 
of  St.  Bonis  shows  no  disposition  to  live 
up  to  the  guarantee  under  which  the 
burners  are  sold.  Wc  wrote  the  firm 
four  times  about  this  case,  but  received 
no  reply  to  our  letters.  Further 
ment  is  unnecessary. 


com- 


This  association  stands  well  as  a  cor¬ 
respondence  school  institution.  Some  in¬ 
dividuals  may  receive  sufficient  benefit 
from  courses  of  this  sort  to  make  the  in¬ 
vestment  Worth  while,  but  our  experience 
is  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  waste 
of  money.  Some  are  salesmen  by  in¬ 
stinct,  and  for  the  rest  only  in  the  hard 
school  of  experience  can  the  individual 
hope  to  become  one.  One  of  our  criti¬ 
cisms  of  correspondence  schools  is  that  in 
their  literature  and  through  agents  the 
prospect  is  led  to  believe  that  anyone  can 
become  efficient  in  any  line  by  the  cor¬ 
respondence  course  route. 

<  >n  March  .“,1  last  1  shipped  four  cases 
of  eggs  (30  dozen  each),  on  April  8 
three  cases,  to  the  Enterprise  Poultry 
Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  for*  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  my  pay.  They  should 
have  brought  27  cents  a  dozen,  which 
should  have  netted  me  $56.70.  less  $2  for 
egg  crates.  1  have  used  all  reasonable 
means  to  get  this,  and  there  are  others  in 
our  town  making  the  same  complaint.  I 
am  turning  this  over  to  you  to  see  if  you 
could  get  it.  F.  H.  E. 

New  York. 


December  15.  1020,  in  response  to  the 
beautiful  advertisements  of  the  National 
Chick  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  I  sent 
my  order  for  400  It.  I.  baby  chicks,  to  be 
delivered  fore  part  of  March,  enclosing 
money  order  for  $50.  which  was  their 
price  then.  Along  in  March  they  wrote 
me  that,  due  to  unforeseen  circumstances 
they  could  not  fill  my  order  with  the  stock 
wanted,  but  could  duplicate  my  order  with 
exhibition  stock  if  1  would  pay  12%  cents 
more  per  chick  upon  arrival.  I  told  them 
I  could  not  do  that.  They  finally  shipped 
me  in  April  a  mixed  lot  of  all  breeds  from 
Kansas  City,  OS  in  all,  dead  and  alive. 
Soon  after  they  sent  me  notice  that  they 
were  financially  embarrassed  and  asked 
for  30  to  60  days’  time  ;  then  they’d  set¬ 
tle  up,  and  now  this  enclosed  circular. 
For  fear  that  they  could  juggle  it.  so  as  to 
make  me  indebted  to  them  I  would  be 
thankful  for  your  advice  if  it  is  all  right 
for  me  to  sign  it.  n.  s.  w. 

New  York. 

The  enclosures  are  a  long  circular  let¬ 
ter  from  National  Chick  Company,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  explaining  the  inability  of 
the  company  to  make  payment  of  the 
amount  due  the  customer,  also  a  state¬ 
ment  for  the  customer  to  sign,  agreeing 
to  accept  a  note  due  April  30,  1022,  in 
settlement.  The  proprietor  of  National 
Chick  Company  is  IT.  II.  Mason,  who 
operated  from  Des  Moines,  la.,  in  1920, 
and  was  indicted  for  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails  at  that  point.  Now  he  has  de¬ 
frauded  customers  in  the  same  way  from 
Kansas  City,  and  if  he  can  get  those  send¬ 
ing  him  money  to  accept  notes  he  escapes 
criminal  responsibility  in  the  transac- 
tiou.  lie  cannot  be  prosecuted  because  of 
1  -  failure  to  pay  the  notes,  but  he  can 
f  o  soliciting  orders  through  the  mails, 
accepting  money  without  an  honest  at¬ 
tempt  to  fill  the  orders.  Wc  want  those 
who  got  caught  on  National  Chick  Com¬ 
pany  to  understand  the  situation.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  warned  its  readers  against 
sending  money  to  the  company  early  in 
the  baby  chick  season. 


We  have  been  unable  to  collect  this 
claim.  The  Enterprise  Poultry  Company 
claims  to  have  met  with  losses  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  pay  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is 
poor  satisfaction  for  the  shipper,  who 
has  now  waited  nearly  six  months  for  his 
money.  The  record  is  not  encouraging 
for  others  to  ship  to  the  house. 

Regarding  the  literature  which  T  have 
sent  you  from  Reefer  A  Co..  I  think  it 
would  lie  something  good  for  tin*  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  I  think  many  people  when 
they  see  the  check  think  they  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  F.  G. 

New  York. 

As  usual,  when  people  are  led  to  ex¬ 
pect  something  for  nothing,  they  get  the 
“nothing”  in  exchange  for  their  cash. 
The  above  refers  to  E.  .1.  Reefer,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  formerly  of  Kansas  City,  and  his 
$5  check  good  for  a  certain  amount  of 
his  hen  “dope,”  provided  that  $5  in  real 
money  is  sent  for  an  equal  quantity.  This 
is  very  much  like  the  scheme  of  the  real 
estate  pirates  offering  one  lot  “free”  on 
condition  that  you  buy  another!  Reefer 
is  also  employing  the  “picture  contest” 
sole  ie  to  sell  the  hen  “dope.” 

1  read  in  Tin:  R.  N.-Y.  a  letter  in  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk  in  reference  to  an  oil-gas 
burner  purchased  from  a  firm  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  the  Oliver  Oil,  Gas  &  Machine  Co.  I 
have  also  had  a  like  experience  with  one 
of  the  burners  from  this  firm,  a  burner 
for  my  furnace,  which  was  sold  to  me  by 
their  agent  under  the  guarantee  of  “per¬ 


is  the  stock  of  the  Iloudini  Picture 
Corporation  of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  profit¬ 
able  investment?  II.  V.  Greene  Co.,  Inc., 
are  the  financial  underwriters.  Their 
agents  have  been  through  here  and  have 
offered  great  inducements  in  the  sale  of 
common  stock  at  $10  per  share,  and 
claim  tin-  stock  will  bring  40  to  100  per 
cent  a  year.  This  alone  makes  me  doubt¬ 
ful.  D.  F.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  subscriber  does  well  to  be  suspi¬ 
cious  of  stock  propositions  promising  40 
to  100  per  cent  annually.  II.  V.  Greene 
Co.  sold  through  agents  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  stock  in  financial  enterprises  of 
Boston,  all  of  which  are  of  doubtful  value. 
Stock  sold  by  salesmen  in  this  way  rarely 
has  any  substantial  value,  but  the  stock 
salesman  is  never  without  glowing  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  ea>y  money  flowing  from 
the  investment  in  tin:  future.  It  is  “easy 
money”  for  the  salesman  and  the  pro¬ 
moters  back  of  him  when  the  investor 
parts  with  his  cash. 

\\  ould  it  be  advisable  to  invest  in  the 
Buffalo.  Roswell  nil  &  Gas  Company, 
Inc..  501  Ellicott  Square.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.? 
Their  agent,  has  called  on  nit'  and  has  got 
me  somewhat  interested.  F.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

M  e  can  find  no  record  of  this  oil  com¬ 
pany  in  our  reference  books,  but  from  the 
status  of  the  legitimate  oil  companies  at 
this  time  we  consider  it  doubly  inadvis¬ 
able  to  take  chances  on  stock  that  is  not 
listed  on  the  regular  market.  This  is  no 
time  to  speculate  in  unknown  securities. 


Let  the  Cow  Decide 

Put  grain  green  corn,  mill  feed,  and  silage  side  by  side 
and  turn  old  Boss  loose  on  them.  She’ll  choose  the  sweet, 
succulent  silage  every  time.  It  makes  more  milk.  It  saves 
you  money. 

No  wonder  more  and  more  dairymen  are  erecting  silos 
—Harder  silosr  The  well-made  door  system,  the  strong, 
doubly  interlocked  staves,  the  efficient  anchor  svstem — 
0,1  assure  longest  life— best  silage. 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  silage  and  silos 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  11  Coble.kill,  N  Y 


Good  available  territory  open  for 
live  agents. 


Harder  Silo  oil  Farm  oi 
George  Mervin,  Kinderhook,  N.  T. 


r.mm 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

made  famous  by 
Dairymen. 

In  a  Unadilla  you  get  at 
silage  easier,  put  it  on  the 
barn  level  with  least  effort  and 
make  adjustments  in  safety. 
AH  because  its  builders  made 
convenience  a  part  of  the  silo. 

Every  dollar  you  put  into  a  Una- 
dilla  Silo  comes  back  to  you  many 
times  during:  its  long  life.  That’s 
why  successful  dairymen  praise  it 
and  buy  it  a  second  and  third  time. 

If  you  would  make  more  money  in 
dairying  and  pay  least  for  the  long¬ 
est  and  most  convenient  Silo  Service, 
send  for  Unadilla  Catalog  and  Prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Kox  C,  Unadilla.  N.  V..  or  Dos  Moines,  la. 


Need  More 
Silo  Room  ? 

We  can  make  prompt 
shipments  and  at  low 
prices.  Write  quick. 

Own  your  own  En¬ 
silage  Cutter.  A  few 

D  Whirlwind  Cutters, 
capacity  3  to  6  tons  per 
hour,  at  very  low  prices. 

The 

Creamery  Package  IVIfg.  Co. 
338  West  St.  01111.1114,  Vermont 


U 


From  contented  cows” 


says  a  big  milk  company.  They  know  that 
contented,  healthy  cows  lead  to  greater  pro¬ 
fits.  Guard  their  health  with  better  bedding. 
And  it  costs  less.  Use  it  also  for  horses 
and  pigs.  Write  today  for  our  low  prices. 


BAKER  BOX 

84  Foster  Street 


COMPANY 

Worcester,  Mass. 


KER.S 


BALED  SHAVI NGS 


24 


95  Jhn&dcan, 


Upward 


PURIFINE”  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Sumo  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Colebratod  Molasses  Feeds 
Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


SEPARATOR?*!^ 

|  THE  MEAOER-ATLAS  CO..  107  Hudson  St..  New  York  | 

Skitna  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture,  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Gctourplauofcasy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

••x  7076  B.lnbrldgs,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  ,n  coIors  explains 

- ?  flow  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  flt 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 


Electric  Wheel  Co. 

4s  Elm  Si. , Quincy,  III, 


Dr I 
Beet 


'the 

LARR0WE  MILLING  Cl 

Detroit,  M/t A 


Pulp 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  makes 
the  whole  ration  more 
palatable  and  digest¬ 
ible — resulting  in 
greater  milk 
production 
without 
greater 
cost. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  He  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FRUIT  FARM — Central  New  York,  has  opening 
this  Fall  for  experienced  married  man;  one 
with  son  or  sons  who  can  work  hard,  and  will¬ 
ing.  ambitions  wife  can  secure  permanent  places; 
good  home,  all  privileges,  salaries  hum  advance¬ 
ment;  references,  experience  necessary;  write 
full  particulars,  salary  expected  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  9214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  .*44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  I  .etch  worth  Village.  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  matrons;  .*52  a  month  and 
■maintenance.  Apply  NEW  YORK  STATE 
REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN,  Bedford  llills, 
N.  Y. 


TEAMSTER — To  handle  registered  Clydesdale 
horses:  must  have  experience  in  all  straight 
farm  work  and  modern  machinery;  only  good  class 
man  of  highest  moral  character  wanted;  state 
references:  good  pay,  house  and  ltoard.  MRS. 
ALEX  ROBERTSON,  Warren,  Va. 


HOME  with  all  city  conveniences  and  small 
wages  for  old  man  who  can  milk  and  do  chores 
on  gentleman’s  farm;  excellent  place  for  Win¬ 
ter;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  9220,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  to  operate  our 
large  (200  acres)  modern  equipped  farm  on 
shares;  single  man  considered.  CLOVER  1IIT.L 
DAIRY  FARM,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


HUNTINGTON,  L.  I. — Position  open  for  couple; 

man  to  look  after  small  estate  (six  acres), 
garden,  vegetables,  cow.  chickens;  one  able  to 
drive  car  preferred;  wife  to  cook;  good  perma¬ 
nent  position;  state  full  particulars,  experience, 
references,  salary  desired,  etc.;  prefer  applica¬ 
tions  only  from  those  seeking  good  permanent 
home.  ADVERTISER  9218,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  married,  no  children;  un¬ 
derstands  modern  feeding,  registered  stock: 
wife  to  hoard  three  men;  furnished  cottage,  coal 
and  light;  state  particulars,  references;  place  on 
Long  Island.  Address  ADVERTISER  9221,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Take  care  of  farm;  Long  Island:  must 
understand  chickens;  one  cow,  two  horses. 
STORE,  120  Spring  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


WANTED — In  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y,,  a  middle-aged 
woman  capable  to  do  the  cooking,  washing  and 
general  housework  for  an  elderly  lady  living  in 
a  small  house  conveniently  arranged  for  work; 
a  comfortable  home  and  fair  wages  to  the  right 
person.  Address  ADVERTISER  9215,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  An  experienced  poultryman  and 
farmer  to  take  charge  of  a  20-acrc  farm  in 
Monmouth  County;  part  under  cultivation;  new 
poultry  buildings,  with  small  stock  of  Spring 
hatch,  on  farm;  principal  object  poultry  rais¬ 
ing;  salary  and  commission.  Address  to  A.  C. 
WILLIAMS,  15  Fifth  Street,  Weeliawken,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  no  children,  ex¬ 
perienced  farm  work  and  stock;  able  to  run 
Fonlson  Tractor:  produce  and  poultry  farm; 
Long  Island;  *<>0o  yearly,  house  and  privileges; 
option  of  yearly  increase  or  share  profits.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  Prot¬ 
estant  farmer;  shares  or  moderate  salary; 
state  age.  family,  etc.  Address  ADVERTISER 
9203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  includ¬ 
ing  plain  cooking,  in  family  of  five  adults; 
wages  *30  per  month.  BOX  18,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  High  grade  experienced  working 
manager  who  understands  nursery  work,  prin¬ 
cipally  propagating  peonies  and  iris  on  commer¬ 
cial  scale;  also  orchard,  15  acres;  must  lie  steady 
worker  and  willing;  married  Protestant  with 
small  family  preferred;  good  salary  and  bonus  if 
satisfactory;  permanent;  separate  quarters; 
modern  improvements;  Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  state  references,  experience,  etc.,  and 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  9205,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  to  work  on  estate:  man  to  do 
outside  work;  wife  to  do  good  old-fashioned 
cooking  and  laundry  work  with  aid  of  electric 
equipment;  two  adults  ami  four  children;  up-to- 
date  kitchen;  pleasant  room  with  bath;  wages 
*110  per  month  and  board;  references.  BOX 
110,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WAN'i'ED — Married  man,  small  family,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  wife  must  be  good  lmtter- 
maker;  permanent  position;  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments  and  other  privileges;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  9207,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WAN'I'ED — Working  manager  for  140-acre  farm 
carrying  50  registered  Holsteins:  adjoins  city 
of  35,000:  has  good  equipment  and  buildings: 
herd  under  Federal  supervision,  doing  some 
testing;  no  fancy  farming,  but,  i  xeellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  man  who  can  produce  results. 
ADVERTISER  9172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN'I'ED — Married  man  small  family  to  care 
for  herd  Holsteins;  must  be  economical  feed¬ 
er,  good  care  taker,  and  willing  to  board  two 
ot,her  men;  modern  tenant  house:  state  age, 
wages  expected.  W.  II.  MACE,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Truck  gardener,  married, 
good  wages  and  percentage  of  profits;  planta¬ 
tion  at  Isle  of  Pines.  West  Indies;  finest  cli¬ 
mate  in  tlie  world:  state  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  E.  C.  KNIGHT,  71  West  23rd  St.,  New 
York. 


WOOD  CHOPPERS  WANTED— Steady  work; 

good  wages.  ADVERTISER  9227,  care  Rural 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  energetic,  single  man  to  as¬ 
sist  manager  with  work,  mostly  dairy;  keep 
three  other  men;  run  05  cows;  use  milker,  which 
man  must  learn  to  run  and  care  for;  wages  *45, 
with  room  and  board,  to  start;  can  advance  with 
long  time  service.  BLAIR  ACADEMY  FARM, 
Blairijtown,  N.  J, 


Situations  Wanted 

PHYSICIAN,  thoroughly  qualified,  wants  change 
to  good  village  and  country  practice  where 
experience  and  faithful  service  arc  now  needed; 
will  answer.  Write  to  FAMILY  DOCTOR,  care 
Marsters,  Agent.  25  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

FARMER  and  orehardist. — do  you  need  one? 
ADVERTISER  9199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  orchard  manager;  young, 
ambitious,  American,  Christian;  college  train¬ 
ing  and  wide  practical  experience;  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  details  of  orchard  work: 
also  wide  experience  with  general  farms  and  all 
farm  machinery,  including  tractor.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  of  varied  experience  in  horticulture  and 
poultry  seeks  the  care  of  a  small  country  ot 
suburban  place  where  some  capital  and  piy’i 
i"sv  be  employed  for  mutual  advantage.  AD 
VEKTIKER  9109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER — Working  business  manager  and  skilled 
herdsman  now  open;  lifetime  practical  scien¬ 
tific  experience  all  branches  general  farming; 
share  proposition  with  purebred  cattle  consid¬ 
ered:  married;  31.  LAKE  SIDE  FARM.  Niver- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN.  well  educated,  willing  worker, 
wishes  rural  position.  f’HERNIK,  210  Division 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MAN  (30),  single.  American,  strong,  healthy 
and  handy,  seeks  work  on  poultry  farm. 
CHRIS.  DECKENBACII,  1871  Ilimrod  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN  open  for  position  at  once  on  com¬ 
mercial  farm:  life  experience.  ADVERTISER 
9217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STRONG  MAN,  31.  inexperienced,  single,  with 
family  responsibility,  desires  a  position  on 
estate,  chicken  farm  or  harvesting.  CARL  G. 
OTTERSTEN,  25  Kane  Place,  Brooklyu,  N.  Y. 

BY  a  reliable  unmarried  eouple  (sister  and 
brother)  to  live  in  the  country  for  light, 
steady  farm  work.  F.  C.  PIERSON,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN,  single  (20),  agricultural  school 
graduate,  three  years’  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  small  herd  and  outdoor  field  work;  can 
handle  all  farm  machinery,  including  Fordson 
tractor:  A-l  references:  *00  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  ADVERTISER  9224,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  caretaker  or 
overseer  on  gentleman’s  estate;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  FRANK  SAMOHEL,  East.  Quogue,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  open  for  position;  manager;  su¬ 
perintendent  first-class  plant;  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  hatching,  rearing  chicks  and  ducks:  egg 
production:  A1  references;  married,  American, 
no.  children.  ADVERTISER  9179,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening,  all  live  stock,  farm  machinery  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  help;  married,  age  39,  small  family; 
Welch;  he  at  liberty  October  1;  references  from 
past  and  present  employers.  N.  LEWIS,  Supt. 
,T.  C.  F.  Slayton  Est.,  Millis,  Mass.,  It.  F.  D.  44. 

HANDY  MAN  and  caretaker  desires  place  on 
estate  or  farm;  can  run  tractor,  autos,  gas 
engines,  etc.;  make  all  repairs  about  place; 
farming  experience;  American;  married;  one 
child.  BOX  10<;,  Route  2,  Hicksvllle,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

WOMAN — Competent  to  run  small  poultry  de¬ 
partment  as  sideline  on  fruit  and  dairy  farm 
and  take  charge  of  farm  office;  address  Business 
Woman  Owner,  ADVERTISER  9209,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER— Wants  position;  experi¬ 

enced  hi  producing  certified  milk  and  operat¬ 
ing  large  commercial  fur  ms;  not  a  college  man 
but  a  farmer.  J.  I.  COTTRELL,  Valley  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED— American,  34,  married, 
two  small  boys,  all  round  handy  man,  strong, 
willing,  good-natured,  10  years  with  one  em¬ 
ployer,  18  months  experience  on  large  estate  now 
closed,  wants  position  on  estate  or  farm:  satis- 
fr-to-v  references  furnished;  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9211,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  AMERICAN  WOMAN— 45,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  as  housekeeper  for  good  reliable  man. 
MRS.  L.  LEWIS,  Gen.  Del.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

EX-SERVICE  MAN,  28,  single,  references;  ex¬ 
perience  A.  R.  O.  work;  calf  raising,  breed¬ 
ing.  farm  accounts,  capable  of  handling  all 
kinds  of  machinery;  open  for  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  after.  Sept.  1st;  give  particulars  and  salary. 
ADVERTISER  9213.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  manager;  have  had 
s'x  years  practical  experience  managing  a  05 
acre  farm,  specializing  in  poultry;  this  was  pre- 
ceded  bv  a  two-year  college  course  in  agrieul- 
t"rc:  married,  one  child;  cau  give  references. 
CLARENCE  S.  PLATT,  West  Point,  Pa. 

VoUNG  man,  28,  drive  Ford,  care  of  chickens, 
ciw.  desires  position.  ADVERTISER  9202, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSTION  wanted  by  working  farm  or  small 
estate  manager;  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
chauffeur  licenses;  qualified  by  life  experience  in 
general  farming,  gardening,  fruits,  poultry, 
horses,  cows,  bogs,  etc.;  registered  stock,  certi¬ 
fied  dairying,  development,  work;  modern  meth¬ 
ods;  American;  married;  age  40;  two  olrb'ren; 
A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  9201.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POT  LTRYMAN  desires  position  by  September  3; 

years  of  experience  batching,  rearing,  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  can  produce  the  best,  of  resu'ts;  Ameri¬ 
can;  married;  have  family;  please  state  wages 
and  conditions  in  first  reply.  THOS.  SMITH, 
Pine  Brook,  N.  J. 

FARM  position  wanted;  offering  companionship, 
preferably  to  person  alone,  or  can  arrange  to 
run  farm,  if  owner  cannot  remain  permanently; 
my  kind  proposition  considered;  write  definitely 
full  details  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wants  position.  MRS.  LOTTIE 
SWEET,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

FARMER.  American,  Cornell  short  course,  age 
36,  best  references,  experienced  with  grain 
and  fruit  growing,  with  all  kinds  of  stock  and 
poultry,  and  with  modern  agricultural  machin¬ 
ery,  desires  manager’s  position  on  commercial 
farm  or  country  estate.  ADVERTISER  9208, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  and  gardener,  married,  one  child, 
wants  permanent  position  on  gentleman’s 
place;  please  state  particulars  in  first  letter; 
best,  references.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  127,  Mon¬ 
roe,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  open  October  15;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  purebred  cattle;  nine  years  in  A. 
R.  work;  considerable  veterinary  experience; 
Babcock  testing,  butter-maker,  calf  raising, 
show  fitting;  A-l  references;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  9200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  man  wishes  po¬ 
sition,  manager  or  caretaker  on  estate;  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  stock,  garden,  crops;  can 
take  entire  charge:  At  reference  from  present 
employer.  BOX  305,  Southold,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Management  of  commercial  pigeon 
plant;  married  man;  ten  years’  experience; 
six  years  in  present  position;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9235,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN — 21,  English,  Protestant,  wants 
work  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  club.  FRANK 
ROBERTS,  2340  Webster  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S  POSITION — Wanted  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate  or  bachelor’s  or  widower’s  home 
by  a  neat,  competent  widow,  very  good  cook 
and  homemaker;  have  a  boy  eleven,  girl  twelve; 
anxious  to  earn  pin  money,  which  will  put  them 
through  college  later..  ADVERTISER  9231,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  29  years,  married,  no  children,  desires 
position  on  farm  on  Long  Island;  life  exper¬ 
ience;  references;  comfortable  house  necessary. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9230,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American,  married,  one  child, 
life  experience  on  farm,  would  like  position  as 
manager  of  estate  or  gardener;  capable  of 
handling  all  branches,  men  and  machinery. 
BOX  134,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


COW  TESTER,  24  years  old,  Vermont  and  Cor¬ 
nell  experienced,  for  association  work  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts  or  Michigan.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Large  commercial  poultry  farm ; 

successful  business  in  baby  chicks,  pullets, 
stock,  eggs,  broilers;  fully  stocked  and  equipped; 
2,000  head  selected  Leghorns;  80  miles  from 
N.  Y.  City;  annual  net  income  *5,000-*8,000; 
price  *20,000;  linlf  cash;  circular.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9084,  care  Rural  NewYorker. 


OWNER  well  stocked,  fully  equipped  farm. 
Eastern  Shore  Maryland,  needs  (single)  part¬ 
ner  with  capital.  ADVERTISER  9158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE— 177  acres,  stock  and  tools, 
*5,000:  85  acres,  stock  and  tools,  *4,000;  37 
acres,  *2,000.  NIELS  CHRISTENSEN,  Alder 
Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 109-acre  farm;  Oswego  County. 

Particulars  of  owner,  A.  J.  SPERLING, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — A  small  house,  with  land 
sufficient  for  gardening  and  poultry  on  a  small 
scale;  must  be  convenient  lo  railroad  and  stores; 
would  buy  if  suited.  ADVERTISER  9108,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  colony  estate,  with  busi¬ 
ness  proposition,  at  Cedar  Lake;  four  furnished 
modern  conveniences  bungalows;  over  4  acres; 
good  investment  for  developing  on  larger  scale. 
FOREST  FARM,  Uockaway,  N.  J. 


GENTLEMAN’S  FARM,  2  hours  on  D.  L.  W., 
212  acres,  level,  high  elevation,  40  acres  of 
apple  and  peach  orchards,  1  acre  strawberries, 
25  acres  corn;  modern  homo.  12  rooms,  hath; 
all  improvements;  equipped  for  boarders;  large 
barns.  Price,  including  stock  and  machinery, 
*15.000.  ADVERTISER  9175,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


2%  ACRES;  150  fruit  trees;  7-room  house,  gar¬ 
age,  outbuildings:  near  Jersey  seashore;  *3,000 
(cash  only);  furnished;  live  stock.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Water  power  flour  mill;  five  acres 
land;  also  Colonial  home  with  all  city  con¬ 
veniences;  30  acres;  on  highway;  2V>  miles 
south  Dover,  Delaware.  THOS.  H.  HOWELL, 
Camden,  Del. 


WANTED— To  rent,  with  privilege  of  purchase, 
10  acres  or  less,  with  house  and  barn,  for 
chicken  farm;  within  100  miles  of  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  9219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 32-acre  farm;  right  in  tile  heart  of 
Chautauqua  and  Lake  Erie  grape  licit;  Vi  mile 
from  Buffalo  pave  road;  one  mile  from  lake; 
trolley  runs  right  by  door;  cheap  for  quick  sale. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9220,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  102  acres;  buildings  in 
good  shape;  land  in  fine  state  of  cultivation; 
running  water  at  house  and  barn;  right  at  rail¬ 
road.  V.  MARKEY,  Alesia,  M(l. 


FOR  RENT — 250  acres,  for  1922;  hay,  grain; 

loan  machinery;  good  buildings;  rich  soil;  fine 
location;  *1,200  year.  MEYERS,  Hopewell, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Large  commercial  poultry  farm, 
with  established  reputation  for  good  stock; 
located  in  beautiful  village  in  Southwestern 
Connecticut;  city  water,  electricity;  State  road; 
high  class  neighborhood :  annual  sales  of  stock 
and  eggs  exceed  *15,000;  price  $12,000;  half 
cash.  ADVERTISER  9222,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  WAN’I'ED — Over  40  'acres;  good-size 
house;  close  to  State  road  and  depot:  not  over 
140  miles  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  9223, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Lake  shore  farm:  level  black  land: 

no  stones:  choice  buildings;  silo,  milking 
machines,  silage  and  manure  carriers;  forty 
cows,  hundred  sheep,  horses,  machinery;  easy 
terms.  J.  SHAHAN,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Best  00-acre  valley  farm  in  South¬ 
ern  New  York;  all  equipped;  9-room  house; 
good  barn;  5  young  cows,  calf,  team,  fine  mares, 
lo  registered  hogs,  150  chickens,  20  tons  hay, 
eight  acres  oats,  two  acres  corn,  three  acres 
potatoes,  acre  fine  garden;  400  dozen  eggs 
packed;  all  furniture;  nice  orchard,  Ford  car, 
all  machinery,  sap  bush,  spring,  creek:  a  beau¬ 
tiful  home;  on  State  road:  price  *7,000.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9225,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


40-ACRE  fruit,  grain,  grass  and  poultry  farm; 

overlooking  Chesapeake  Bay;  fish,  oysters, 
crabs  and  gunning;  fine  climate;  good  land  and 
buildings;  price  *4,500.  E.  L.  SELTZER, 
Marlon  Station,  Md. 


SALE,  exchange,  modern  8-room  house;  24-iuch 
stone  walls;  2%  acres;  large  barn;  garage;  all 
improvements;  electricity:  fruit,  asparagus;  five 
minutes  station;  terms  *12,500.  ROSEMUND, 
Box  130,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 


DELAWARE  farm  for  sale,  1#*  acres,  3$  acTM 
tillage,  balance  woodland;  crops,  stock  tad 
equipment,  *5.500;  half  cash.  E.  MITOHBLL, 
Greenwood,  Del. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 170  acres;  five  miles  front 
Chatham,  one  mile  from  Spencertown;  ninc- 
rooin  house,  hot  and  cold  water  (never-falling 
supply),  steam  heat;  telephone,  rural  delivery; 
good  outbuildings;  one-half  mile  from  State 
road.  Particulars,  write  MRS.  ELEANOR 

SMETHURST,  Administratrix,  Crarvville,  Colum¬ 
bia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  RENT— 35  acres  cultivated  land. 

pasturage,  implements,  modern  house,  electric 
lights;  to  a  farmer  owning  team,  cow  or  cowt, 
poultry;  write  AID,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


12  ACRES — Four  in  fruit:  Alfalfa  four;  fully 
equipped;  village  ten  minutes  walk;  good 
buildings;  pleasant  location;'  shady;  further  par¬ 
ticulars.  J.  D.  GRIMES,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  farm  or  lease  for  cash  in 
New  Jersey.  It.  F.  D.  No.  1,  BOX  57,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Del. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  FARM— For  sale;  125 
acres,  macadam  road,  adjoining  town,  lime¬ 
stone  soil,  good  water,  no  better  location  for 
Alfalfa,  fruit,  poultry  or  dairying;  see  crope 
growing:  *(;<).()<>  per  acre:  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


10  ACRES  OF  LAND— For  sale  on  the  III*  *2 
Files.  West  Indies;  write  WM.  DAVIS,  1«1 
West  3C.th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANT — 50  acre  farm  bordering  a  lake;  high 
altitude  and  within  five  hours’  ride  from  New 
York.  WM.  FRIEDMAN,  320  Wyona  St.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  account  ill  health,  Columbia  County 
farm;  110  acres;  full  information.  R.  F.  D. 
38,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  Y.-k  State  farm  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  grape  licit;  graiiee,  berries,  apples 
and  cherries;  140  acres;  good  practical  build¬ 
ings;  fine  location  for  dairying.  WM.  A.  PUT¬ 
NAM,  Forestville,  N.  Y. 


PLYMOUTH,  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm;  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman's  country  es¬ 
tate;  high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excel¬ 
lent  view  of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic 
places;  Plymouth  Country  Club  golf  links  and 
valley;  also  the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen 
on  all  sides;  no  handsomer  natural  location  on 
north  or  south  shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty 
deed  calls  for  40  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked 
with  the  very  best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  pros¬ 
perous  turkey  produce  business  established.  For 
further  information  write  THOMAS  REILY, 
Chiltonville,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


WAN’i’ED — Dairy  and  general  purpose  farm, 
about  80  or  100  acres,  fully  stocked,  good 
buildings  and  fruit  on  the  place,  at  reasonable 
figure.  FRANK  C.  COX,  Nutley.  N.  J. 


BARGAIN  for  quick  cash  sale;  one-room  house 
and  3  acres,  *300;  with  5  acres,  *400;  with  11 
acres,  *000;  part  cultivated,  part  woods;  goad 
1  cm  non.  between  two  main  highways.  WEL¬ 
COME  LODGE,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  lease  or  run  on  shares,  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  poultry  farm;  fourteen 
years’  experience.  BOX  88,  West  Mansfield, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Farm  near  markets,  cheap,  parties* 
lars.  TAYLOR,  085  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WISH  to  secure  through  lease,  purchase,  or  in¬ 
vestment,  a  small  poultry  and  garden  fruit 
farm  or  place  suitable  for  such;  favorable  terms, 
convenient  location  and  adaptability  are  factors; 
south  Jersey  or  Hudson  River  valley  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  9234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Moderate  priced  farm  of  twenty  or 
more  acres  by  experienced  poultryman;  some 
elevation;  sandy  loam  soil;  not  over  fifty  miles 
from  New  York  City;  near  station  and  progress¬ 
ive  town;  buildings  in  good  repair;  comfortable 
dwelling  with  cellar  and  modern  improvements 
preferred;  send  details  and  photographs.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Several  farms;  direct  buyers;  no 
agents;  owners  only  send  bottom  price  and 
terms,  and  ail  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9232, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULLY  equipped  modern  poultry  farm;  15  acres; 

near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  two  laying 
houses,  capacity  1,200  liens;  two  brooder  houses, 
capacity  2,500  chicks;  range;  three  acres  in 
Alfalfa  an<l  peach  trees;  10  colony  houses;  Can- 
dee  mammoth  Incubator,  3,000  eggs;  electric 
light,  running  water;  beautiful  10-room  modern 
residence;  all  improvements;  garage,  fruit,  as¬ 
paragus,  etc.;  price  and  full  particulars  on  re¬ 
quest.  R.  FREEMAN.  44  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


*.i00  TO  INVEST  In  going  poultry  farm;  am 
young  man.  single,  handy  with  tools.  ERNEST 
HEYMAN,  1044  Forest  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres,  with  buildings, 
for  poultry,  fruit  or  general  fanning. 
HELME,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


suitable 
C.  H. 


WESTCHESTER  commuting  farm  of  75  acres; 

brook,  timber  and  building  sites;  price  *15,000. 
ADVERTISER  9229,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home;  7  acres;  $5,000;  bor¬ 
ders  1,000  feet  on  wide  river;  large  oak  and 
Pine  trees  along  bank;  good  boating  and  fishing; 
cottage,  9  good  rooms;  barn,  sheds  and  poultry 
house;  extensive  view;  healthful  location;  in 
small  village:  one  mile  to  It.  R.  station;  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  free.  JOHN  E.  CUMMINGS. 
Wyoming,  It.  I. 


FOR  SALE — In  beautiful  New  England  village, 
on  shaded  street,  near  salt  water,  bathing, 
fishing,  clams,  oysters;  large  house,  permanent 
or  Summer  home,  hoarders;  fruit,  shade-  ample 
grounds  for  garden,  poultry,  etc.;  owner  de¬ 
ceased.  EDWIN  CRUTTENDEN,  Crescent 
Reach,  Conn. 


Foil  SALE — 214-acre  farm,  equipped;  also  250- 
acre  farm,  not  equipped:  bargains.  If  inter¬ 
ested  regarding  price  and  description  address 
owners,  T.  E.  DYE  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SELL  or  lease  200-acre  gentleman  t>  es¬ 
tate,  located  on  Lincoln  Highway,  near  I'rince- 
ton;  trade  deliveries;  every  modern  improve¬ 
ment,  gas,  electricity;  equipped  and  stocked  for 
general  and  dairy  farming:  city  buses  pass  farm 
hourly.  ADVERTISER  9230,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1045 . 
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Running  Farms  and  Running  Railroads 


i 

The  Farm  Under  Private  Ownership 

Back  in  January,  1917,  there  was  a  farmer 
who  had  a  GOOD  FARM,  which  was  worth 
$20,000.  He  had  good  horses  and  live  stock, 
with  fences,  buildings,  wagons,  plows  and  other 
implements  in  GOOD  REPAIR. 

In  the  three  previous  years  the  farmer  had 
made  a  LIVING  on  this  farm,  and  after  all 
expenses  were  paid  found  that  he  had  made  a 
PROFIT  of  a  little  over  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year — a  little  over  5  per  cent  on  the  VALUE 
of  his  farm. 

He  had  applied  SUFFICIENT  FERTILI¬ 
ZER  each  year,  and  his  land  was  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  FUTURE  PRODUCTION. 

II 

The  Farm  Under  Government  Control 

But,  because  it  was  necessary  to  help  win  the 
war,  the  GOVERNMENT  TOOK  POSSES¬ 
SION  of  this  farm,  held  it  for  26  months  and 
promised  to  pay  the  farmer  A  RENTAL  equal 
to  what  he  had  made  in  the  three  previous 
years. 

[The  Government  DOUBLED  the  wages  of 
the  farm  hands  and  SHORTENED  their 
working  hours. 

It  established  working  conditions  under 
which  it  took  MANY  MORE  MEN  to  do  the 
SAME  WORK,  and  under  which,  oftentimes, 
men  were  paid  for  work  NOT  DONE.] 

But  the  Government  DID  NOT  put  on  the 
farm  the  amount  of  fertilizer  necessary.  It  let 
the  fences  get  into  BAD  REPAIR;  the  roofs 
of  some  of  the  buildings  leaked.  The  farm  im¬ 
plements  fell  into  bad  repair.  Nor  did  the 
Government  REPLACE  all  the  tools  that  were 
worn  out. 

The  Government  promised  to  PAY  FOR 
THE  DAMAGES,  but  up  to  date  the  farmer 
hasn’t  got  all  of  his  monev,  though  he  needs  it 
badly  to  KEEP  GOING.’ 


III 

Back  to  Private  Ownership  Again 

At  the  end  of  the  26  months  the  Govern¬ 
ment  turned  the  farm  back  to  its  owner. 

All  the  farmer’s  tools  and  wagons  had  been 
put  indiscriminately  in  a  pool  and  used  on  one 
farm  or  another  regardless  of  ownership. 
Naturally  no  one  had  taken  as  good  care  of 
them  as  the  farmer  would  have  taken  of  his 
own  implements. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  required 
the  farmer  to  CONTINUE  WAR-TIME 
WAGES  and  working  conditions. 

It  would  not  permit  him  to  decrease  wages 
nor  to  require  a  better  day’s  work  without  ex¬ 
haustive  hearings  beforea  Government  board. 

The  prices  of  his  farm  products  had  increased 
somewhat,  but  NOT  NEARLY  ENOUGH 
to  cover  increased  wages  and  the  increases  in 
the  cost  of  all  his  supplies — so  that  in  1920  he 
made  just  $62  net  profit  on  the  farm  which  be¬ 
fore  the  war  was  good  for  $1,000  net  profit. 

At  the  same  time  the  demand  for  his  prod¬ 
ucts  began  to  FALL,  and  for  some  of  them 
there  was  hardly  a  market  at  any  price.  Then 
many  people  began  to  tell  the  farmer  that  he 
could  make  money  if  he  would  REDUCE  the 
prices  of  all  his  products,  although  on  account 
of  high  wages  he  was  already  selling  some  of  his 
stuff  without  profit,  and  even  BELOW  COST. 

IV 

Parallel  Case  of  the  Railroads 

This  farm  is  IMAGINARY,  But  compare 
item  by  item  and  you  have  a  true  picture  of 
the  railroad  situation. 

Although  the  railroads  could  not  earn  their 
operating  expenses  and  taxes  in  January  and 
February,  it  was  July  1st  of  this  year  before 
they  could  get  any  relief  from  high  wages.  And 
then  there  was  deducted  from  their  pavroll 
only  $375,000,000— say  ONE-SIXTH— of  the 
increase  of  the  past  four  years. 


Association  of  Railway  Executives 


Transportation  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 


61  Broadway 
New  York 


Muns®y  Building 
Washington,  D.  C» 


Those  desiring  further  information  on  the  railroad  situation  can  secure  it  by  addressing  the  offices  of  the  Association 
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A  Farmer  Defends  His  Property  and — 


JAY  DAKIN,  nearly  SO  years  old.  and  a  veteran  of 
tin*  Civil  War.  lives  near  Willinmston.  Mich.,  on 
a  little  farm  of  10  acres.  He  always  lias  a  good 
garden,  and  usually  plants  an  acre  or  two  of  melons. 
His  melons  are  good,  and  when  tlx*  season  is  favor¬ 
able  they  make  a  profitable  crop.  The  bugs  get 
some,  dry  weather  often  shortens  his  crop,  and  lie 
has  the  menace  of  frost  at  each  end.  But  the  worst 
blight  that  develops  comes  from  a  bunch  of  fun- 
loving  youth  who  go  out  at  night  to  eat  and  destroy. 

Aside  from  bootlegging,  no  form  of  crime  is  more 
popular  or  less  criticised  than  stealing  melons.  The 
man  who  would  he  shocked  if  he  knew  that  his  boy 
stole  a  banana  from  an  itinerant  Italian  peddler 
indulges  in  an  inward  chuckle  when  he  hears  that 
John  has  .been  conning  melons  again.  It  has  hap¬ 
pened  many  times  that  when  Dakin  went  out  at  sun¬ 
rise  the  ground  was  covered  with  green  melons 
slashed  in  pieces  and  half-eaten  rinds.  Dakin 
watched  the  patch,  and  when  the  boys  came  he 
shouted  and  waved  his  arms  and  hobbled  after  them 
as  well  as  lx*  could.  This  was  real  fun  for  the  hoys 
and  gave  the  trip  to  Dakin's  melon  patch  an  added 
thrill. 

It  was  Inn  for  the  boys,  hut  the  reaction  on  the 
old  veteran  was  far  from  joyous,  and  he  became 
nervous  and  irritable,  lie  lost  money.  In*  Inst  sleep, 
lie  lost  his  patience.  Then  his  mind  went  hack  to 
old  army  days,  and  he  saw  himself  again  carrying  a 
musket  with  Sherman  on  the  way  to  the  sea.  A 
happy  thought  name  to  him.  Neighbor  Johnson  had 
a  double-barreled  shotgun ;  lie  would  borrow  that 
and  when  tin*  hoys  came  he  would  give  them  the 
surprise  of  their  sweet,  young  lives. 

Sunday  had  been  a  dull,  hot  day  in  the  village,  and 
when  Bernard  Allen  came  by  in  the  old  Ford  lie  was 
not  long  in  gathering  a  load  to  go  out  to  Dakin's 
melon  patch.  They  left  the  machine  on  a  back  road, 
crossed  the  railroad  track  and  came  into  the  melons 
from  the  rear.  In  his  mind  Dakin  has  gone  hack 
do  years;  he  was  alone  on  picket  duty  waiting  for 
the  enemy.  The  night  was  dark,  nut  there  was  light 
enough  so  that  he  saw  the  boys  come  into  his  field, 
pass  through  the  corn  and  enter  the  melon  patch. 
Without  moving,  without  a  word  of  warning,  he 
brought  the  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  let  go  both 
barrels  in  quick  succession.  Silently  those  hoys  dug 
for  the  hack  fence  at  a  pace  that  would  have  been 
creditable  on  the  football  field.  Mr.  Dakin  went  into' 
the  house  well  satisfied  with  his  part  in  the  matter. 
Deo  Hoot  did  not  seem  to  run  as  well  as  usual,  and 
lie  needed  help  in  getting  over  the  fence.  When  he 
got  back  to  town  the  doctor  found  2N  small  shot  had 
struck,  and  most  of  them  stuck.  The  shot  had  hit. 
him  mostly  in  his  legs,  but  had  not  penetrated  to 
any  great  depth.  Still,  one  or  two  had  gone  info 
the  knee  joint  rather  farther  than  is  necessary  to 
allow  a  boy  to  run  well. 

Naturally  tin*  people  of  the  village  had  something 
to  talk  about  the  next  day,  and  for  many  succeeding 
days.  At  first  Leo  was  a  very  penitent  boy,  and  the 
Root,  family  were  inclined  to  he  ashamed  of  him. 
but  as  time  went  on  a  feeling  arose  in  their  minds 
that  Leo  Hoot  had  been  badly  used,  and  that  Dakin 
should  pay  for  his  careless  use  of  firearms.  A  law¬ 
yer  was  consulted.  A  physician  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  injury  was  permanent,  and  that 
Leo  would  always  have  a  stiff  leg.  Suit  was  started 
in  the  Circuit  Court  to  recover  damages  in  the  sum 
of  .$5,000.  The  case  was  brought  on  before  a  jury 
of  nine  men  and  three  women.  The  testimony  devel¬ 
oped  tin*  facts,  counsel  on  each  side  argued  long  and 
eloquently,  the  judge  instructed  the  jury  regarding 
the  law.  and  the  case  was  in  the  hands  of  a  jury  of 
his  peers. 

The  court  instructed  the  jury  that  a  man  had  a 
right  to  protect  his  property.  That  he  had  a  right  to 
use  such  force  as  was  necessary  to  furnish  him  pro¬ 
tection.  He  told  them  that  what  was  “necessary 
force"  was  to  he  determined  by  all  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  consisted  of  such  force  as  a  reasonably 
prudent  man  would  use  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  After  discussing  the  matter  for  some 
hours  the  jury  returned  with  a  \erdict.  of  guilty 
against  Jay  Dakin,  and  assessed  the  damages  at 
$.150. 

If  was  generally  believed  that  if  Mr.  Dakin  had 
not  discharged  the  second  barrel,  hut  had  let  well 
enough  alone,  he  would  not  have  been  found  guilty. 

n. 

The  Nanticoke  Blackberry 

|The  picture  at  Fig.  442  shows  our  good  friend.  Dr. 
W.  F.  Massey,  standing  near  a  hush  of  the  Nanticoke 
blackberry.  Dr.  Massey  is  now  over  80,  and  his  friends 


will  all  hejnterosted  in  his  latest  note,  written  August  7. 
We  rejoice  to  learn  that  he  Was  not  seriously  injured.] 

Ill]  late  Nanticoke  blackberries  are  ripening  as 
usual,  hut.  like  all  other  fruits  this  season,  the 
crop  is  short.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  fo  remember  a  sea¬ 
son  when  there  was  as  complete  a  failure  of  all  sorts 
of  fruit.  Strawberries  were  a  short  crop,  hut  a  very 
profitable  one  to  those  who  had  them.  Apples  arc 
very  scarce,  and  peaches  are  non-est  here.  North 
Carolina  peaches  are  retailing  in  strawberry  boxes 
at  prices  that  make  them  nearly  $10  a  bushel. 
Peaches  of  good  size  and  quality  are  sold  at  five 
cents  each.  And  yet  there  are  plenty  of  people  buy¬ 
ing  them.  It  is  estimated  that  the  commercial  pack 
of  tomatoes  this  season  will  not  equal  five  per  cent 
of  the  normal  crop,  fanners  did  not  offer  any  at¬ 
tractive  price  for  tomatoes,  and  the  farmers  did  not 
plant.  Of  the  thirty-odd  canning  factories  in  this 
county  not  more  than  three  or  four  will  he  operated 
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on  tomatoes,  and  a  few  more  will  can  sweet  potatoes. 
Culls  and  over-large  sweet  potatoes  go  to  the  can- 
ners.  Our  can  tiers  do  not  work  on  sugar  corn,  though 
some  of  the  lower  Delaware  factories  do.  There  is 
some  canning  of  blueberries  (huckleberries),  hut  this 
season  the  price  of  the  fresh  berries  is  top  high  for 
the  cat  liters  and  the  quality  too  poor,  owing  to 
drought.  The  swamps  where  they  grow  have  abso¬ 
lutely  dried  up. 

Just,  as  1  had  written  the  above  I  was  called  to  go 
down  town,  and  on  my  way  back  was  watching  the 
procession  of  wagons  and  motor  trucks  loaded  with 
cantaloupes  on  the  way  to  the  station.  Seeing  a 
friend  on  one  wagon,  I  stepped  into  the  street  to 
ask  him  what  the  melons  were  bringing,  and  stepped 
in  front  of  an  automobile  and  was  thrown  about  10 
feet  on  tin*  asphalt.  No  bones  were  broken,  but  left 
hand  injured,  left  leg  wrenched  and  stiff,  hut  by 
rare  good  fortune  I  was  not  badly  hurt.  After  a 
week  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  getting  around. 
My  left  hand  is  healing  and  my  legs,  while  stiff  and 
bloodshot,  are  unbroken.  In  fact,  I  walked  down 
town  yesterday  with  the  help  of  a  cane,  and  rode 
hack  inside  an  automobile.  The  fact  is  that  the 
driver  of  the  car  did  his  best  to  avoid  me,  and  the 
blow  was  a  sort  of  skidding  sidewipe.  It  tore  one 
leg  of  my  pants  clear  off,  and  while  that  leg  is  Imdly 
1  loodshot,  it  has  hardly  hurt  me.  while  tin*  leg  that 
was  struck  the  hardest  was  hut  slightly  skinned,  and 
has  been  painful  and  stiff.  If  there  is  another  man 
of  82  who  can  buck  up  against  a  car  and  come  off  as* 
well,  T  will  he  perfectly  willing  to  let  him  try  it.  I 
was  only  conscious  of  a  roar  and  crash  and  some¬ 
thing  bearing  me  down,  hut  really  felt  no  pain  +-'.” 
after  I  was  picked  up  and  carried  home,  or  it  was 
hut  two  blocks  from  my  house.  Though  the  hr  of 
my  hand  is  very  sore,  it  is  healing  and  T  am  ah  e  to 
use  the  typewriter. 

Cantaloupes  now  $1.70  for  crates.  Those  bringing 
green  melons  have  to  take  them  home. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Selling  Products  by  Mail 

TARTING  THE  BUSINESS. — In  order  to  attain 
success  in  selling  farm  products  by  mail,  two 
things  are  necessary.  First,  something  which  the 
public  wants  or  can  be  made  to  want  :  second,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  way  to  make  people  want  the  particular 
thing  which  you  have  to  sell.  The  first  question 
each  one  must  decide  for  himself.  It  is  of  the  second 
that  I  want  to  speak,  Granted  then  that  you  have 
something  that  you  wish  to  sell  by  mail,  what  are 
the  steps  by  which  you  can  accomplish  that  end? 
First,  advertise.  Choose  carefully  tin*  medium  which 
you  think  will  reach  the  class  of  people  to  whom 
you  wish  to  sell.  If  you  sell  live  stock,  a  farm  paper 
usually  is  best.  If  you  are  selling  to  city  customers, 
advertise  in  some  good  city  daily  which  has  a  large 
emulation.  It  is  better  to  advertise  by  the  year, 
for  not  only  is  the  expense  less,  but  leaders  will  usu¬ 
ally  buy  from  tin*  advertiser  whose  name  appears 
mouth  after  month  rather  than  the  one  who  out¬ 
advertises  spasmodic-ally.  Considerable  skill  is  re- 
quired  to  write  a  catchy  advertisement,  also  a  letter 
which  will  bring  an  order  from  the  inquiry.  No 
definite  rules  can  be  given  for  this,  but  there  are  a 
few  things  which  it  is  well  to  remember. 

STATIONERY. — If  possible,  stationery  with  the 
name  of  the  farm  and  owner  adds  much  to  tin*  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  undertaking.  A  cut  made  from  a  photo 
and  used  on  stationery  and  also  on  price  cards  will 
give  the  prospective  customer  an  idea  that  tlx*  adver¬ 
tiser  is  a  person  of  some  importance.  If  you  make 
the  customer  feel  that  others  are  buying  and  that 
you  have  satisfied  customers.  ln>  will  be  much  more 
desirous  of  having  your  goods.  Never  make  him 
feel  that  you  are  begging  him  to  buy  if  you  wish  to 
succeed  in  selling  by  mail.  We  have  found  year 
after  year  that  when  we  are  almost  sold  out  of 
either  stock  or  eggs,  the  orders  will  pom  in.  and 
there  are  always  a  number  of  orders  for  the  last 
bird. 

A  PRICE  CARD  illustrated  with  photos  of  the 
stock  not  only  lessens  work  in  answering  letters,  hut 
also  brings  many  orders  from  letters  which  would 
otherwise  he  only  useless  inquiries.  Here  is  the 
advertisement  which  we  place  on  tlx*  back  of  the 
card  :  "The.  poultry  products  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  nearly  $ 1.000.000.000  last  year.  Are 
you  getting  your  share?  If  you  <ne  going  to  raise 
poultry,  why  not  hare  purebred  fou  ls  and  take  some 
pride  in  your  flock?  They  rat  no  more .  are  more 
prolific  and  are  a  greater  satisfaction  to  their  owner." 
The  other  side  contains  only  a  large  illustration  of 
either  our  ducks  or  geese.  On  tlx*  envelope,  besides 
the  name  and  address,  are  the  kinds  of  poultry  we 
have  for  sale  and  a  good  illustration  of  a  While 
Chinese  gander.  If  you  are  selling  real  estate  or 
only  a  few  head  of  stock,  it  is  well  to  have  some 
good  photos  taken  and  inclose  prints  in  letters  of 
inquiry.  The  customer  should  never  he  left,  to  guess 
as  to  the  quality  of  your  goods.  Always  keep  in 
mind  that  he  knows  very  little  of  your  reliability  and 
is  taking  you  on  no  one's  recommendation  except 
your  own.  It  also  pays  to  take  a  personal  interest 
in  each  customer.  Letters  should  not  he  too  long, 
neither  should  they  he  too  short  and  curt. 

SQUARE  DEALING. — It  seems  unnecessary  to 
mention  that  one  must  he  absolutely  honest  in  his 
dealings,  yet  many  who  make  a  business  of  selling 
by  mail  practice  all  kinds  of  tricks,  and  seem  to  suc¬ 
ceed  for  a  time.  Tt  is  only  temporary,  however.  We 
make  it  a  special  point  to  please  every  customer,  even 
if  it  means  a  financial  loss,  at  the  time.  It  always 
pays  in  the  end,  for  a  large  amount  of  our  orders 
are  from  old  customers  or  from  new  ones  to  whom 
they  have  recommended  us.  The  more  of  that  you 
can  have,  the  less  will  be  your  expense  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

PACKING  EGGS. — It  might  be  well  to  give  mir 
method  of  packing  eggs  for  shipping,  as  many  ask 
bow  we  do  it.  We  get  tlx*  chopped  cork  in  which 
(lie  California  grapes  are  packed,  and  the  light  splint 
baskets  in  peck,  half-bushel  and  bushel  sizes.  Place 
a  layer  of  cork  in  tlx*  bottom,  and  be  sure  that  it  is 
thick  enough  to  prevent,  jar,  probably  about  an  inch 
thick.  Wrap  each  egg  well  in  paper  and  pack  care¬ 
fully  as  near  as  possible  together,  yet  not  so  as  to 
squeeze  against  the  side  of  the  basket.  Pack  plenty 
of  cork  around  the  sides.  If  there  are  a  number  of 
eggs,  put  on  another  layer  of  cork,  then  one  of  eggs, 
and  so  on  until  the  basket  is  full.  Be  sure  there  is 
enough  room  at  the  top  for  a  thick  layer  of  cork. 
That  should  ho  rounded  over  and  packed  in  well  at 
the  sides.  Fill  very  full,  as  it  will  settle  a  good  deal. 
We  use  gunny  sacking  for  the  tops  and  sew  with  a 
darning  npedle  and  cotton  string.  Pull  the  cloth 
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very  tightly  and  sew  firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  basket, 
taking  special  care  at  the  corners  and  over  the 
handles.  If  the  top  is  not  tight  the  cork  will  settle 
51  nd  the  cloth  will  become  slack,  permitting  the  eggs 
to  jar.  The  handles  should  he  tied  tightly  together 
so  that  nothing  heavy  can  be  put  on  top.  Mark 
the  basket  plainly:  “EGGS  FOll  HATCHING — 
HANDLE  WITH  CARE.”  If  the  eggs  are  packed 
carefully,  they  will  travel  almost  any  distance  and 
will  be  in  good  condition.  We  shipped  eggs  from 
Michigan  to  Southern  Florida  and  the  customer 
hatched  10  out  of  13. 

EDUCATING  BUYERS.— I  have  said  that  you 
must  have  something  which  the  public  wants  or  can 
he  made  to  want.  By  that  I  mean  something  which 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  buy,  but  the  value  of  which 
they  do  not  yet  realize.  For  many  years  we  had 
hud  good  success  with  ducks  and  chickens,  but  had 
never  tried  any  other  kind  of  poultry.  A  few  years 
ago  wo  got  some  White  Chinese  geese,  and  very  soon 
realized  their  value.  There  was  little  market  for 
them,  however,  as  no  one  near  here  kept  geese.  The 
problem  then  was  to  make  people  want  them.  In 
just  five  years  the  goose  orders  have  increased  so 
much  that  the  supply  never  meets  the  demand,  and 
we  have  to  return  a  large  number  of  orders  for  both 
stock  and  eggs  each  season.  Tf  one  is  not  willing  to 
write  countless  letters  and  to  take  the  trouble  neces¬ 
sary  to  pack  and  ship  either  produce  or  stock,  he 
would  better  not  attempt  to  sell  by  mail.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  one  has  the  ability  to  write  a  good 
letter  and  advertisement,  sis  well  as  to  ship  things  so 
that  they  reach  their  destination  safely,  the  fund 
which  he  may  cover  is  almost  unlimited  and  the 
returns  are  most  satisfactory. 

ESTHER  MARIE  UETTS. 


the  time  required  for  the  two  different  plants  to  ma¬ 
ture.  The  old-fashioned  Sweet  clover  requires  two 
years  for  seed-maldng  and  maturity.  The  Ilubam 
clover  is  seeded  in  the  Spring,  makes  its  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  plant  and  seed  in  one  season,  frequently 
growing  as  large  in  four  months  of  growth  its  the 
old-fashioned  clover  does  in  two  years. 

Killing  Canada  Thistle 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get.  rid  of  horse  nettle  and 
Canada  thistle?  c.  w. 

Where  there  is  only  si  small  quantity  of  the  weed, 
hand-cutting  will  prove  the  surest  plan.  With  a 
spade  or  sharp  spud  cut  Off  the  riots  about  three 
inches  below  the  ground.  This  is  only  practical  on  a 
small  scale,  and  when  the  field  is  badly  infested  the 
hand  work  would  not  be  practical  in  these  days  of 
high-priced  labor.  In  some  cases  continued  clipping 
of  a  part  above  ground  with  a  mowing  machine  so 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  Notes 

Lime  and  Fertilizer  on  Meadow 

I  have  a  lmyfield  on  the  top  of  .a  hill  on  which  there 
is  Timothy  and  some  Iled-top.  and  the  yield  is  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Would  it  lie  possible  to  sow  Alfalfa  broadcsist 
on  that  piece  and  to  lime  it  and  expect  the  Alfalfa  to 
take  root?  Is  liming  better  done  in  I  lie  Spring  <.r  Fall  ? 
If  I  put  a  commercial  fertilizer  on  the  hayfield.  should  it 
lie  done  in  the  Fall  or  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  Spring?  H.  s.  u. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  tiiat  some  <>f  the  Alfalfa  might  start 
if  seeded  as  you  describe,  but  you  will  not  get  a 
creditable  stand  in  that  way.  The  young  Alfalfa 
plants  arc  tender  and  easily  smothered  out,  and  the 
Timothy  and  Red-top  would  probably  kill  the  Alfalfa. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  seed¬ 
ing  of  this  sort  without  fitting  the  soil  properly. 
Ground  limestone  may  he  put  on  the  land  at  any 
time.  For  use  on  a  meadow  we  should  prefer  Fall 
application,  and  ground  limestone  will  he  heller  tha  t 
burned  lime  for  such  use.  As  for  the  fertilizer,  it 
will  depend  on  what  you  use.  Acid  phosphate  and 
potash  may  well  he  used  in  the  Fad.  It  is  not  likely 
that  there  will  he  any  loss  from  such  use.  When 
nitrogen,  and  especially  nitrate  of  soda,  is  used,  we 
prefer  to  put  it  on  in  Spring. 

Sawdust  and  Manure;  Sweet  Clover 

Will  sawdust  used  as  an  absorbent  for  liquid  manure 
be  injurious  to  the  land?  L  can  run  (his  liquid  into  a 
pit  and  absorb  a  greater  part  of  it,  with  sawdust.  I 
have  read  that  sawdust  will  lose  a  great  part  of  its 
acidity  by  mixing  it  with  liquid  ''rum  the  stable.  I 
intend  to  store  manure  made  during  the  Winter  in  a 
pit  under  a  shed.  Will  it  lose  much  nitrogen  by  fermen¬ 
tation  during  the  Winter?  I  am  tired  of  seeing  il  run 
to  the  creek  during  heavy  rains.  How  does  ilubam 
clover  differ  from  tlm  Sweet  clover  growing  in  the  fields 
here  in  Maryland  ?  J.  w.  n. 

Yes,  the  plan  you  mention  is  practical,  provided 
you  do  not  use  too  much  sawdust.  The  theory  of 
this  matter  is  about  as  follows:  Sawdust  and  planer 
shavings  contain  acid  which  in  large  quantities  is 
injurious  to  the  soil.  After  these  shavings  are  fully 
rotted  or  mixed  with  lime  there  will  not  he  great 
trouble,  but  large  quantities  of  fresh  sawdust  should 
not  he  used.  Liquid  manure  is  alkaline  in  its  action, 
and  when  the  shavings  or  sawdust  are  thoroughly 
soaked  in  this  manure,  the  greater  part  of  the  .acid 
will  be  neutralized  so  that  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  the  soil.  It  would  he  a  mistake  to  use  too  much 
sawdust;  that  is,  more  than  could  be  thoroughly 
wetted  by  the  liquid  manure.  Tf  the  proportions  are 
right  and  the  sawdust  is  thoroughly  wet  and  put  into 
Ibis  pit  with  the  manure  over  Winter,  there  will  be 
very  little  trouble  from  the  acid,  hut  if  you  use  large 
quantities  of  the  sawdust,  too  much  for  the  liquid 
manure  to  decay  thoroughly,  you  will  he  likely  ro 
have  had  results  when  this  manure  is  used.  The 
plan  of  keeping  the  manure  in  a  pit,  provided  it  can¬ 
not  ho  hauled  out  every  day,  is  a  good  one,  and  if 
you  can  go  further  and  use  ;!0  to  10  lbs.  of  ucid  phos¬ 
phate  with  each  ton  of  immure,  you  will  find  it  a 
profitable  practice. 

There  is  practically  no  difference  between  Ilubam 
clover  and  the  old-fashioned  Sweet  clover,  except  in 


A  Virgina  Farm  Girl 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  picture  of  a 
Virginia  girl  shown  here.  This  is  Miss  Ruth  F. 
Rouzie — a  genuine  farmer’s  daughter — one  of  the 
sort  you  read  about.  She  is  raising  the  colt  by 
hand,  and  she  evidently  has  the  colt  well  in  hand. 
This  young  woman  helps  her  parents  on  the  farm 
when  other  help  is  scarce.  She  can  drive  the 


will  not  always  greatly  increase  the  quality  and  crop 
of  the  grass.  It  will  help,  but  usually  a  small  lot 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  also  needed  in  order  to  make  a 
first-class  showing.  The  New  York  soils  are  often 
deficient  in  phosphorus,  so  that  a  quantity  of  acid 
phosphate,  fine  hope,  or  other  form  of  phosphate 
will  usually  help. 

How  to  Handle  Chicken  Manure 

What  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  hen  manure,  and 
how  to  use  it?  Whal  are  the  crops  for  which  it  is  best 
adapted?  We  have  large  quantities  of  it,  but  are  not. 
sure  we  are  using  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

This  question  was  unsigned,  hut  is  one  of  many 
on  the  same  subject,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
it  is  evident  that  people  are  interested  in  handling 
this  manure.  Our  own  plan  is  to  dry  the  manure 
a*-  thoroughly  as  possible.  This  is  done  by  using 
hind  plaster,  or  gypsum,  road  dust,  sifted  coal  ashes 
or  some  similar  drying  material,  and  the  manure  Is 
promptly  scraped  off  the  perches  and  stored  in  bar¬ 
rels  or  boxes  under  shelter.  This  generally  leaves 
it  in  dry,  hard  chunks.  When  needed  for  use  these 
chunks  are  crushed.  This  can  ho  done  by  putting 
them  on  a  hard  floor  and  beating  with  a  spade  or 
mallet.  A  small  grinder  would  crush  them  properly. 

For  ordinary  use  700  pounds  of  the  dried  and 
sifted  hen  manure  and  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
will  make  a  good  combination.  ’This  would  he  good 
for  such  crops  as  cabbage,  grass  or  grain,  fruit  or 
most  crops  which  make  their  main  growth  above 
ground.  For  potatoes  or  crops  requiring  a  move 
complicated  mixture,  700  pounds  of  chicken  manure. 
300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  50  each  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  till  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether  would  make  a  good  combination. 

The  chief  value  of  the  chicken  manure  lies  in  the 
nitrogen  il  contains.  Chicken  manure  is  higher  in 
this  element  than  other  forms  of  farm  manure,  and 
as  a  rule  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  the  chicken 
manure  alone  on  ordinary  crops.  In  case  it  is  not 
possible  to  handle  t lie  manure  in  this  way,  it  can  he 
taken  directly  from  the  house  and  spread  in  the 
garden  or  on  farm  soil  and  plowed  in.  We  should, 
.however,  in  any  event,  use  the  acid  phosphate  with 
the  manure,  as  this  will  greatly  increase  its  value 
for  crop  producing.  In  fact,  it  is  a  mistake  to  use 
any  form  of  farm  manure  without  the  addition  of 
phosphorus  in  some  way. 


binder,  shock  wheat,  harrow  in  front  of  the  drill 
and,  being  a  natural  hand  with  horses,  she  is  able 
tc  work  almost  any  sort  of  horse  machinery.  In 
former  years  we  heard  much  about  this  type  of 
farmer’s  daughter.  They  are  not  advertised  now 
as  they  formerly  were,  but  there  are  still  plenty 
of  them.  N.  T.  S. 


as  to  prevent  any  growth  will  kill  out  most  of  the 
weeds.  Wlnm  the  field  is  badly  infested,  however, 
the  safest  way  is  to  clip  off  the  plants  and  rake  :ind 
liiirn  them,  then  plow  the  ground  and  plant  some 
hoed  crop,  like  corn  or  potatoes,  and  give  them  the 
most  thorough  culture  through  the  season  with  both 
cultivator  and  hoe. 

Using  Lime  on  Pasture 

A  farm  paper  says  that  lime  applied  to  moss  in  pas¬ 
ture  will  kill  the  moss.  Would  ashes  have  that,  effect? 
The  land  lias  too  many  stones  for  plowing.  K.  s.  n. 

The  free  use  of  lime  will  destroy  much  of  the  old 
moss  we  find  growing  in  pastures.  If.  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  all  of  it  unless  the  pastures  can  he  plowed  or 
broken  up  so  -that  the  lime  can  he  thoroughly  worked 
in.  T  to- “stone  scattered  on  top  will  help,  however, 
and  it  i>  an  excellent,  practice  to  use  if.  Wood  ashes 
cot  tain  usually  about  50  tier  cent  of  lime,  and  to 
tlm  extent  they  will  help  in  this  work.  The  potash 
in  the  wood  ashes  is  in  a  carbonate  form,  and  also 
has  some  effect  in  sweetening  sour  land.  The  moss 
that  we  see  on  those  pastures  is  often  the  indication 
of  a  very  sour  soil.  The  use  of  ashes  or  lime  alone 


Value  of  Silage  Corn 

Can  y<m  give  me  the  rule  for  figuring  the  value  of 
silage  corn  when  ready  l<>  harvest,  ears  to  remain  on 
stalks.  Luce’s  Favorite,  rows  drilled  liS  inches  apart?  It 
has  a  very  good  stand  at  present  writing.  t..  E.  N. 

New  York. 

We  have  never  known  of  a  case  where  such  values 
were  figured  out,  and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
make  a  fair  showing.  Tin*  value  of  silage  is  gener¬ 
ally  comparative.  In  most  eases  it  is  figured  at 
about  55  per  cent  ton  for  ton  of  the  value  of  hay  in 
the  mow:  that  is.  if  such  hay  is  worth  .$20  a  ton,  a 
ton  of  silage  would  he  valued  at  $7;  or  if  the  hay 
wen*  worth  $50.  the  silage  would  be  worth  $10,50. 
That  is  probably  as  fair  a  basis  of  figuring  as  we 
are  likely  to  got.  As  for  the  comparative  value  of 
a  ton  of  growing  corn  and  a  ton  of  silage,  we  have 
nc.vor  seen  that  figured  out.  With  standing  grass 
the  usual  figure  is  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  hay; 
that  is,  if  hay  were  worth  $50  in  the  local  market, 
the  man  who  bought  the  standing  grass  would  make 
as  good  an  estimate  as  he  could,  and  then  expect  to 
pay  about  $10  for  the  grass  which  would  make  one 
ton  of  hay.  In  the  case  of  the  green  corn,  we  should 
consider  that  it  would  be  worth  about  half  the 
value  when  cut  into  the  silo.  No  one  can  tell  what 
such  corn  will  produce,  but  probably  about  12  tons 
to  the  acre  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  It  may  lie 
possible  to  figure  out  a  reasonable  price  from  this 
data.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  had  just  such 
a  case,  and  if  so  we  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 
It  is  rather  a  new  proposition,  however,  and  we  have 
p.o  exilet  record  to  cover  it. 


Transplanting  Hubam  Clover 

Would  it  be  possible  to  raise  some  of  the  Ilubam 
clover  in  a  cold  frame  next  Spring,  then  transplant  to 
the  garden  in  the  Spring  and  cultivate  so  as  to  produce 
more  seeds?  J.  M.  I.. 

New  York. 

ES,  that  it  quite  frequently  done,  and  av i  1 1  pay 
while  the  seed  is  high  in  price.  The  trans¬ 
planted  plants  make  a  large  growth  and  seed  heavily. 
We  have  a  number  of  requests  for  information  about 
harvesting  small  quantities  of  this  clover  seed.  We 
let  the  seeds  ripen  well  on  the  plant,  then  cut  it  care¬ 
fully  and  throw  on  a  sheet  or  blanket  spread  on  the 
ground.  Beat  the  seed  off  on  this  sheet  with  a  stick 
or  strip  it  off  with  the  fingers,  and  dry  it  thoroughly. 
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Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Public  Markets.  —  There  has  been 
much  speculation  as  to  whether  the  pub- 
lie  markets  established  in  various  parts 
of  New  England  during  the  war  would 
become  permanent.  The  situation  seems 
to  have  reached  a  fair  degree  of  nor¬ 
malcy,  to  use  a  word  which  is  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  public  prints  just  now,  and  we 
find  that  in  towns  and  cities  where  the 
experiment  was  given  a  fair  trial  under 
favorable  conditions  the  demand  for  such 
markets  has  remained.  The  great;  major¬ 
ity  of  those  started  while  the  war  was 
on  have  disappeared.  Many  of  them  had 
n#  sound  reason  for  existence,  anyway, 
and  as  a  rule  retail  merchants  were 
strongly  opposed  to  them.  In  not  a  few 
cases  they  were  abandoned  as  a  result  of 
the  influence  brought  to  bear  by  these 
retailers.  Occasionally  the  women  of  the 
town  have  compelled  the  powers  that,  be 
to  authorize  a  market  and  to  provide  a 
location.  Such  an  instance  was  recently 
reported  from  Wellesley.  Mass.,  where 
the  women  won  their  point  after  a  hard 
fight. 

A  Successful  Example.  —  Perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  success  among  the 
open-air  markets  is  the  one  at  Quincy, 


stock  of  provisions.  A  large  quantity  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  which  formerly  went 
to  Boston  and  was  then  shipped  back  to 
the  South  Shore  now  gets  no  further  than 
the  Quincy  marketplace,  where  it  is  re¬ 
tailed  not  only  to  local  residents,  but  also 
to  the  owners  of  Summer  homes  driving 
through  the  town.  This  marketplace  was 
not  established  without  opposition,  but 
evidently  has  come  to  stay.  Certainly  it 
is  well  patronized,  and  while  the  prices 
may  not  be  much  lower  than  those  in  the 
retail  stores,  the  goods  offered  are  always 
fresh.  A  string  of  small  corner  markets 
has  also  been  scattered  through  Boston, 
and  much  local  trade  is  picked  up  in  this 
way.  It  is  difficult  to  change  the  customs 
of  a  generation  or  two  in  conservative 
Xew  England,  but  at  least  a  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  getting 
closer  co-operation  between  the  farmer 
and  the  public. 

Storms.  Blights  and  Bugs. — As  the 
editor  of  The  B.  N.-Y.  said  in  a  recent 
number,  the  farmer  has  to  be  a  gambler 
in  spite  of  himself.  This  is  just  as  true 
of  the  commercial  vegetable  grower.  Xo 
matter  how  carefully  the  market  gardener 
may  plan  his  season’s  work,  he  can  never 


Market  Place  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts 


Mass.,  which  is  on  the  direct  road  to 
Cape  Cod.  Here  a  score  or  more  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  gather  each  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Saturday  throughout  the 
Summer.  A  covered  shed  with  benches 
has  been  provided  for  their  occupancy, 
and  hundreds  of  automobiles  stop  at  the 
curb  while  their  owners  lay  in  a  generous 
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successfully  forecast  the  weather.  It 
happens,  therefore,  that  many  market 
gardeners  will  have  a  very  small  crop  of 
tomatoes,  owing  to  blight,  hailstorms  and 
freshets.  After  a  recent  downpour  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  a  very  large  market 
grower  with  a  hillside  location,  must  have 
had  a  ton  or  two  of  tomatoes  piled  up 
against  the  fence  at  the  bottom  of  the 
field.  It  is  discouraging,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  things  that  the  man  who  tickles  the 
earth  with  a  hoe  must  expect.  No  matter 
how  much  tickling  it.  gets,  the  earth  does 
not  always  laugh  with  the  harvest.  There 
are  compensations,  though,  and  one  of 
'hem  this  season  has  been  a  comparative 
freedom  from  the  attacks  of  potato  bugs. 
In  some  sections  the  bugs  have  been 
numerous,  but  in  others  have  not  ap¬ 
peared  at  all.  It  hasn't  been  necessary  to 
put  an  ounce  of  poison  on  my  potato 
patch  this  season.  I  have  had  some  trou¬ 
ble  with  striped  beetles,  but  tobacco  dust 
has  kept  them  under  control.  Apparently, 
however,  we  are  in  for  another  visitation 
of  the  squash  vine-borer,  which  often 
does  an  immense  amount  of  damage  jn 
Xew  England.  Some  backyard  gardeners 
claim  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow 
squashes  at  all.  I  find,  though,  that  cov¬ 
ering  the  joints  with  earth  as  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  make  runners  is  pretty 
good  insurance.  Many  additional  roots 
are  made  at  the  joints,  and  the  plants 
become  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
pests,  especially  if  a  little  work  is  done 
in  getting  them  out,  care  being  taken  to 
make  the  slit  lengthwise  of  the  vines. 

Plants  for  Bee  Fodder. — One  of  my 
reasons  for  growing  raspberries  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  certain  amount  of  pasturage  for  m.v 
bees.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  what 
the  bees  get  from  the  berry  patch  is  a 
comparatively  small  item,  and  yet  with 
many  varieties  there  is  a  long  season  in 
which  bushes  are  in  bloom,  and  as  the 
bees  work  on  the  flowers  very  constantly 
there  must  be  a  large  amount  of  rasp¬ 
berry  honey  in  the  hive  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  In  sections  where  there  are 
large  quantities  of  blooms  at  one  time, 
the  bef>s  naturally  depend  upon  them,  but. 
in  localities  like  ours  they  have  to  get  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there.  In  some 
sections  considerable  basswood  honey  is 
made,  and  in  others  a  good  crop  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  sumach.  In  my  own  section 
I  seldom  get  the  supers  filled  until  golden- 
rod  comes  on.  Tt  is  interesting,  though, 
to  watch  the  different  flowers  which  at¬ 
tract  the  bees  most.  In  my  herbaceous 
border  I  have  a  plant  of  snakeroot,  or 
Oimicifuga,  which  is  literally  covered  with 
bees  while  the  blooms  last.  Another  plant 
which  they  frequent  in  great  numbers  is 
Clleome,  the  so-called  spider  plant.  In 
the  North  this  plant  is  treated  as  an  an¬ 
nual,  but  coming  up  each  season  from 
self-sown  seeds.  It  blooms  in  the  Fall, 
making  one  of  the  best  shows  in  my  gar¬ 
den.  and  the  bees  love  it.  At  first  sight 
one  would  not  expect  the  globe  Biistle, 
with  its  curious  steel-colored  balls,  to  at¬ 
tract  the  bees,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
plants  which  they  seem  to  like  best  of  all. 


Late  Crops  to  Plant. — When  it 
eomes  midsummer  garden  makers  often 
find  that  some  of  the  earlier  crops  have 
not  been  a  success,  or  that  they  have 
vacant  spaces  which  might  be  used  to 
advantage  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  I 
find  kohl  rabi  a  very  good  vegetable  to 
put  in  at  this  season.  It  grows  rapidlv 
and  requires  no  coddling.  The  bulbs 
formed  on  top  of  the  ground  have  almost 
the  same  flavor  as  the  turnip,  and  may  be 
eaten  when  no  larger  than  a  small  rub¬ 
ber  ball.  Although  the  fact  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  known,  kohl  rabi  can  be  stored  in 
boxes  of  sand  in  the  cellar  in  the  same 
way  as  turnips,  and  keep  reasonably  well. 

I  understand  that  in  England  this  vege¬ 
table  is  often  grown  and  kept  for  Winter 
feeding  of  cattle.  Tt  is  strange  that  so 
few  people  are  familiar  with  kohl  rabi, 
which  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  all 
gardens. 

Market  Garden  Xotes. —  When  I  vis¬ 
ited  a  market  garden  the  other  day  I  was 
interested  to  note  the  care  taken  to  have 
the  rows  of  vegetables  very  straight.  The 
average  market  gardener  takes  pride  in 
this  point.  But  this  is  not  the  only  rea¬ 
son  why  he  is  so  careful.  If  the  rows 
are  not  straight  it  is  difficult  to  cultivate 
them  rapidly,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  when  a  power  cultivator  is  used.  lii 
this  instance  tomato  plants  were  being 
set  out.  and  the  holes  were  made  at  equal 
distances  the  length  of  a  long  rope 
stretched  taut  between  two  stakes  at  op¬ 
posite  ends  of  the  field.  If  this  practice 
is  good  enough  for  the  commercial  grow¬ 
er,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  man  who  makes  a  small  garden. 
Somehow  it  seems  to  take  all  the  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  vegetable  growing  to  have  a  j 
garden  which  looks  untidy  and  disorderly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  modern  market 
garden  is  run  in  the  same  systematic  j 
way  and  with  quite  as  much  attention  to  j 
detail  as  a  manufacturing  establishment.  \ 
Slap-dash  methods  are  no  longer  tolerat-  | 
e d,  at  least  on  market  gardens  close  to  a 
large  city.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  matter  of  preparing  the  vegetables 
for  market.  They  are  washed  in  tanks  of 
running  wafer  arranged  especially  for  the 
purpose,  and  oftentimes  scrubbed  with 
brushes.  Then  they  are  packed  in  mar¬ 
ket  boxes  so  they  will  show  to  the  best  i 
advantage.  The  old  Boston  box  is  being  I 
discarded  very  rapidly,  and  the  new  stand-  ' 
ard  box  coming  into  very  general  use.  1 
While  this  means  a  little  extra  burden  of 
expense  for  a  time,  all  concerned  will  be 
well  satisfied  when  the  new  box  is  the 
only  one  seen. 

Dusting  in  the  Orchard. — Fruit 
growers  throughout  New  England  are 
showing  much  interest  in  the  plan  of 
using  dust  sprays.  For  some  years  dust¬ 
ing  has  been  practiced  very  successfully 
in  the  larger  peach  orchards,  and  apple 
growers  are  beginning  to  find  that  it  gives 
just  as  good  results  as  liquid  sprays. 
Last  year  the  dust  was  tried  out  on  28 
experimental  demonstration  farms  in 
Maine,  covering  four  counties.  One  re¬ 
port  comes  from  a  McIntosh  Red  orchard 
of  Fred  II.  Smith  of  East  Winthrop,  Me., 
where  the  trees  are  set  close  together, 
about  70  to  the  acre.  Up  to  last  year 
very  unsatisfactory  crops  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  orchard.  Dusting  was 
taken  lip.  the  operators  giving  the  pink 
bud  and  the  calyx  applications,  then  dust¬ 
ing  again  early  in  August.  At  harvest 
time  Mr.  Smith  found  to  his  surprise  that 
most  of  his  apples  were  free  from  scab  or 
blotches,  while  on  undusted  trees,  kept 
as  a  check,  hardly  a  perfect  apple  was 
found.  At  a  recent  fruit  growers’  con¬ 
vention  in  Massachusetts  much  interest 
was  also  shown  in  the  theory  of  Prof. 
Sanders  of  Xova  Scotia  that  the  crop  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  spraying  done  the 
previous  year.  The  theory  seems  to  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  out  by  Prof.  San¬ 
ders,  who  finds  that  spraying  causes  the 
trees  to  hold  their  foliage  late  in  the  Fall, 
and  to  mature  their  fruit  buds  thorough¬ 
ly,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  strong, 
healthy,  full  bloom  the  next  year. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


A  PPLES,  Peaches.  Pears.  Quinces 
1,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots.  Nut 
trees— all  are  backed  by  the  com¬ 
bined  guarantee  of  the  5  Kelly 
Brothers,  each  of  whom  person¬ 
ally  directs  a  department  of  t Be 
Nursery. 

Fall  Planting  Pays 

Plant,  this  Fall  and  save  a  whole 
year.  It,  puts  your  trees  way  ahead. 

Onr  new  Fall  Price  List,  which 
quotes  new  and  attractive  prices, 
is  now  ready.  Send  for  your 
tree  copy  today— NOW. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 

1  160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

you’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


mmm* 


Save  theYoungFruitTrees 


Rabbits,  mice,  etc.,  will 
gnaw  and  girdle  young  fruit 
tree  of  practically  every 
variety  during  the  winter, 
if  unprotected.  Excelsior 
Wire  Mesh  Tree  Guards 
will  give  you  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  at  slight  expense. 

IV rite  for  booklet  R  and 
prices. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 

Worcester,  Mass.  Bultalo,  N.  Y. 


Hoffman’s  Wheats 

10  hardiest,  reliable  kinds.  Yield  more 
per  acre — require  Jess  seed.  Graded — 
sound — cleaned  clean.  Free  from  cockle — 
rye — garlic — smut — chess — etc. 

Prices  Lower 

than  for  years.  Costs  very  little  to  change 
seed.  An  extra  bushel  of  wheat  next  har¬ 
vest  pays  the  cost.  Hundreds  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  gained  5  bushels — others  had 

8  to  10  buthel  increase  per  acre 

Every  bag  must  please  you — or  you  return  it, 
and  we'll  refund  your  money— pay  all  freight. 
CATALOG  and  SAMPLES  FREE. 
Write  for  them  today.  Mention  this 
paper.  Hoffman's  Wheats  do  payl 

A.  H.  Hoffiran,  Inc.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  P». 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you.  Peach,  Ap¬ 
ple,  Pear,  Pima,  Cherry .  Quince,  Apricot,  Nectarine 
trees.  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Dewherry,  Strawber¬ 
ry,  Gooseberry,  Currant  and  Asparagus  plants,  etc. 
Peopies,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Iris.  Also  shade  trees. 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc. 
GRAPE  VINES 

We  grow  Grape  vines  in  large  numbers,  and  can  till  your 
order  large  or  small.  Selected  1-year-old  vines  the  best 
size  for  vineyard  planting.  Our  varieties  are  the  choice  of 
a  long  list,  CONCORD,  CAIAWI1A,  MOORE  S  EAllir,  NIAGARA  and 
WORDEN.  Before  placing  your  order  elsewhere,  write  for 
our  FREE  CATALOG,  which  gives  prices  on  a  complete  line  of 
Nursery  stock.  Also  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  va¬ 
rieties,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instructions. 
BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1.  Selbyville, Del. 


“Clipper’’  Seed  Cleaners 

cost  least — clean  best— fine  for  Wheat— Clover 
Heed— Oats— Corn.  A  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc..  LANDISVILLF, 

PA  1921  Wheat  Catalog  sent  free.  Heavy  ylelders. 
Lower  prices.  Samples  free.  Mention  this  paper. 


~JKis  food  builds  strength 

Maximum  nourishment 
with  no  burden  to  the  di¬ 
gestion  is  secured  from  that 
famous  food  —  Grape=Nuts. 

The  nutriment  of  wheat 
and  malted  barley,  from 
which  Grape -Nuts  is  made, 
builds  strength  and  vigor— 
and  delights  the  taste. 

There’s  a  Reason 

AGrape=Nuts 

Sold  by 
all  grocers 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XXXIX 


It  is  generally  known  that  banking  is  a 
paying  business,  and  men  unfamiliar  with 
it  frequently  ask  how  the  banks  accumu¬ 
late  such  large  profits.  In  the  first  place, 
the  banks  have  an  income  from  their  own 
capital  and  surplus.  The  surplus  of  the 
most  prosperous  banks  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  helps  to  increase  the  profits. 
Then  the  national  banks  are  authorized  to 
issue  their  own  notes  as  money.  They 
deposit  government  bonds  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  issue  their  own 
notes  to  the  amount  of  the  bonds.  The 
government  pays  them  interest  on  the 
bonds,  and  the  people  who  borrow  money 
pay  interest  on  the  bank  notes,  which, 
because  of  the  government’s  guarantee, 
circulate  sis  money.  This  virtually  gives 
them  two  interests  on  the  amount  of  their 
investment  in  government  bonds.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  also  rediscount 
notes  and  bills  for  them  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  customers  pay  them,  and  a 
profit  accumulates  from  these  transac¬ 
tions.  The  banks  accumulate  large  sums 
from  depositors,  on  which  they  pay  com¬ 
paratively  little  or  no  interest.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  about  35  per  cent  ->i 
this  is  all  that  is  needed  to  pay  the  checks 
drawn  against  them  by  depositors.  Con¬ 
sequently,  tin1  banks  loan  substantially  *>• » 
per  cent  of  the  deposits  and  receive  in¬ 
terest  on  the  loans.  They  also  charge  a 
commission  on  bills  of  exchange,  and  b>r 
collecting  checks  and  drafts.  1  nder  a 
recent  amendment  to  the  law.  national 
banks  are  now  permitted  to  do  a  trust 
business.  They  may  act  as  executors,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  guardians,  and  in  other 
financial  capacities.  This  enlarges  their 
gcope  and  increases  their  opportunity  for 
profits.  Sometimes,  individually,  and 
often  in  syndicates,  the  banks  underwrite 
large  issues  of  bonds,  and  through  their 
organizations  distribute  them  at  a  good 
profit.  They  are  wholesalers  of  bonds, 
and  in  some  cases  the  profits  in  retailing 
them  are  very  large.  In  one  issue  of  $02,- 
000,000  of  government  bonds  during  the 
Cleveland  administration,  it  was  estimat¬ 
ed  that  the  banks  in  tlic  syndicate  made 
an  immediate  profit  of  $18,000,000.  Aside 
from  these  largely  legitimate  sources  of 
revenue,  banks  at  times  take  part  in  the 
promotion  of  “securities"  companies,  the 
refinancing  of  railroads,  and  other  specu¬ 
lative  enterprises.  Some  o!  these  under¬ 
takings  are  attended  with  hazard,  but 
when  worked  on  a  large  scale,  through  a 
highly  developed  system,  the  ventures  are 
highly  profitable  to  the  hanks  and  bank¬ 
ers  in  the  undertaking. 

Another  source  of  questionable  profit- 
fo  the  banks  is  the  “call  loan"  business  in 
the  large  commercial  centers,  especially 
in  New  York.  The  “call  loan”  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  incident  to  the  speculation  or  gam¬ 
bling  operations  of  \\  all  Street.  4  be 
Stock  Exchange  is  a  membership  organi¬ 
zation.  accountable  to  no  mu*  but  its  own 
members.  From  day  to  day  a  number  of 
the  members  consult  one  another  in  per¬ 
son  or  over  the  telephone  and  decide  what 
tlie  rate  of  interest  should  be  for  the  day. 
They  are  not  bound  by  the  money  law 
which  limits  interest  rates  in  New  A  ork 
to  f>  per  cent.  These  members  ascertain 
the  amount  of  money  the  banks  arc  will¬ 
ing  to  loan  for  the  day,  and  .act  as 
agents  of  the.  banks  in  making  the  loans. 
The  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  is  posi¬ 
t'd  on  t  lie  exchange  bulletin,  and  the  banks 
mark  the  rate  up  or  down  to  the  rate 
posted  Oil  the  exchange.  During  the  year 
1020  the  rate  varied  from  (>  to  30  per 
cent.  The  Controller  of  the  Currency 
estimated  from  his  reports  tlial  $1,000,- 
000,000  was  out  on  “call  loans”  on  June 
;;0.  1020.  At  0  per  cent  this  would  mean 
a  daily  profit  to  the  .New  A  ork  banks  of 
330.000.  At  00  per  cent  (lie  profit  would 
be  $100,000  a  day.  II  does  not  appear 
that  00  per  cent  was  charged  on  all  the 
loans  by  all  the  banks  on  any  day.  but 
substantial  amounts  were  loaned  at  rates 
from  1.5  to  30  per  cenl  ■ 

Incidentally,  this  custom  reveals  a  sig¬ 
nificant  practice  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  brokers  who  have  the  exclusive  priv¬ 
ilege  to  buy  or  sell  on  the  exchange  for 
either  themselves  nr  customers  have  it  in 
their  power  to  say  what  the  customers 
must  pay  for  the  use  of  money,  whether 
loaned  by  tin*  bank  or  advanced  by  the 
broker.  The  brokers  speculate  freely  on 
their  own  account.  Sometimes  they  buy 
and  sometimes  they  “sell  short”;  that  is 
to  say,  they  sell  stocks  which  they  do  not 
own,  below  the  last  quotation,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  prices  down  to  suit 
their  own  manipulations.  They  bet  that 
the  stock  will  fall  in  price.  If  they  sire 


loaded  up  heavily  they  can  reduce  the 
“call  rate”  and  encourage  buying.  If  they 
want  to  buy  themselves,  or  work  the 
“short.”  sales,  they  can  put  the  rate  high 
enough  to  discourage  buying.  They  help 
their  own  bet.  The  broker  takes  orders 
on  a  10  per  cent  margin,  and  names  the 
rate  of  interest  bis  customer  must  pay  on 
the  00  per  cent  of  his  purchase.  If  the 
stock  declines  on  the  market,  the  cus-  1 
tomcr  must  be  prepared  to  increase  his 
margin  and  to  pay  the  loan  on  “call.” 
The  outsider  lias  a  slim  chance  indeed  in 
that  kind  of  business. 

The  banking  system  is  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  Wall  Street  game.  Because 
of  the  large  volume  of  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  trade,  cleared  through  New  York, 
many  houses  in  the  interior  keep  deposits 
in  New  York  banks.  Being  a  central  re¬ 
serve  city,  many  interior  banks  keep 
their  reserves  in  New  York,  and  because 
•  •f  the  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  “call 
loans,”  country  banks  send  money  there 
for  investment.  Consequently,  the  whole 
country  is  drained  to  flood  Now  York 
City  banks  with  money.  Agricultural 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  interior 
are  left  without  money  for  their  needs, 
and  speculation  is  encouraged  in  the  large 
centers.  Through  periods  of  speculation 
and  high  prices  the  banks  are  encouraged 
to  increase  loans  to  earn  large  incomes. 
When  the  reserves  begin  to  fall  below  the 
legal  limit  they  refuse  new  loans  and  de¬ 
mand  payment  on  old  loans,  ’l’bis  forces 
liquidation  and  a  downward  tendency  of 
prices.  Houses  find  themselves  insolvent. 
Failures  follow,  and  if  carried  far  enough, 
panic  develops. 

The  national  banks  were,  as  a  whole, 
opposed  to  the  law  which  created  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  hut  experience 
lias  shown  that  it  has  served  them  well. 
There  are  now  8.157  national  hanks  in  the 
country,  with  more  than  20,520,117  de¬ 
posit  accounts,  or  one  depositor  out  of 
every  five  persons,  young  or  old.  in  the 
country.  Their  resources  are  $22,711.- 
375,000.  In  the  last  seven  years  their  re¬ 
sources  have  been  increased  more  than  in 
the  50  years  previous.  Their  capital  is 
now  $2,022,075,000,  and  their  deposits 
$17.1  ”5,421,000.  Their  net  earnings  for 
1020  were  $282,083,000.  The  increase  in 
six  years  has  been  $41,700,770  more  than 
the  total  increase  for  44  years  preceding. 
The  high  earning  ran  for  the  year  1020 
from  33  to  55  per  ccp,t.  The  national 
hanks  have  prospered  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  law. 

To  establish  standards  and  to  coin 
money  is  clearly  a  governmental  function. 
The  right  to  issue  paper  money  is  akin  to 
the  right  to  coin  money.  It  is  also  a 
governmental  right.  This  privilege  is  now 
delegated  to  the  national  banks  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Banks  by  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment.  Those  banks  are  corporations. 
Their  purpose  is  to  make  money  for  their 
stockholders.  This  purpose  is  not  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  right  to  increase  or.  de¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  money  and  credit  in 
the  country  at  will.  Bankers  are  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  authority  on  financial  mat¬ 
ters,  and  naturally  influence  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  shaping  of  new  financial  leg¬ 
islation.  as  well  as  in  the  administration  1 
of  financial  laws.  From  it  all.  it  would  , 
seem  that  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
would  be  better  served  by  .a  policy  that 
would  reserve  the  right,  to  issue  currency 
and  to  regulate  its  volume  to  the  national 
government. 


Stray  Hens  and  Automobiles 

AY  hen  it  comes  to  an  argument  between 
a  farmer  and  a  man  from  the  city  about 
chickens  on  a  public  road,  1  guess  one  has 
to  ask  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  a  decision,  so 
here  is  the  argument  :  B  owns  a  place  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  house  on  one  side 
and  chicken  coop  on  the  other  side.  C 
owns  a  car  and  uses  this  road  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  and  every  time  G 
comes  along  with  his  car  It’s  chickens  arc 
on  the  road,  and,  as  all  chickens  do  when 
a  car  comes  along,  flock  right  in  front 
of  it,  and,  oi  course,  one  of  them  is  apt 
to  be  unlucky  and  lose  his  bead  twice. 
B  provides  a  place  to  keep  his  fowls  in. 
hut  does  not  keep  it  in  repair,  and  they 
get  out.  all  the  tjme.  G  told  B  t * >  kepp 
his  chickens  off  the  road,  and  that  if  lie 
killed  any  of  them  lie  would  not  pay  for 
them  unless  he  was  with  them  <>r  driving 
them  across  the  road.  B  said  if  G  did 
kill  any,  regardless  whether  he  was  with 
them  or  not,  G  would  have  to  pay  for 
them.  B  has  threatened  to  slmot  un 
G’s  tires  and  car.  Don’t  you  think  R 
is  very  unreasonable?  Who  is  right? 

Pennsylvania.  A.  it.  n. 

As  tin1  value  of  fowls  killed  in  the  high¬ 
way  by  automobiles  is  usually  trivial, 
there  seems  to  have  been  hut  few  actions 
brought  for  the  death  of  the  fowls.  There 
is,  however,  a  recent  case  decided  in 
Oneida  County  Court  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  the  court  held  that 
highways  are  constructed  for  public  travel 
and  not  for  animals  to  stray  in,  and’  the 
owner  of  fowls  has  no  right  to  permit 
them  to  run  at  large  in  the  public  high¬ 
way.  The  owner  of  an  automobile  who 
kills  fowls  straying  on  a  public  highway 
is  not  liable  to  the  owner  for  their  value 
without  proof  of  their  negligence,  or  that 
tlm  killing  was  intentional. 


D0  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 

THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 
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from  factory 
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TO  CONSUMER 


^DIRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YpU 

iowest  prices  to  all  WSm  'ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS  ,  eearTossiBit  quality 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  HONE  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS.  /-^BF'v.0VYtST«*0MI8Le  FtHX> 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

I  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  ectual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint  fur¬ 
nished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  van  offer 
you  low  priced'  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  bv  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  the  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINT¬ 
ING.  THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  yon  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  nil  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  47  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  It  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and'  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
me  send  yon  my  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book,  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Me,  Do  It  Now.  I  Can  Save  You  Money 

O.  W.  INGERSOLL,  Prop. 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  Established  1842 
No.  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


SILO  FOR  $135.00 

1  am  selling  out  at  cost  my  stock  of  180 
genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir  silos.  Prices 
lower  than  in  1917.  Silos  are  of  well- 
known  make  and  absolutely  first-class  in 
every  way.  Write  me  size  you  desire  and 
I  will  give  you  rock-bottom  price.  I 
must  sell  this  stock . 

M.  L.  SMITH 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville,  Pennsylvania 


Best  Wire  Fence  On  the  Market 

Lowest  Price— Direct  to  User 

i  I  Not  hundreds  of  styles 

1  Nor  millions  of  miles, 
rf|i^B  ut  satisfied  smiles 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

||  23 Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 

worsted  yarns.  Save  15  to 
25*.  4  weights— 36  beautiful  colors— 80  yarns  in 
all!  Heathers,  new  Fibre  Silk  and  Worsted  mix¬ 
tures,  Germantowns,  Heavy  Sweater  Yarns.  Sax¬ 
ony,  Shetland  Floss,  Knitting  Worsted.  Strong, 
smooth  and  even.  Knit  up  beautifully.  Yoursat- 
isfaction  guaranteed.  FREE  SAMPLES.  Send 
today  for  free  Peace  Dale. sample  card  of  80 yarns. 
Peace  Dale  Mills,  Dept.  151  25  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 


DIRECT  FROM 

PEACE  DALE  MILLS 


TEA  &  COFFEE  bv  PARCEL  POST 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


See  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  August  13,  Page  1021 


100  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


WOOLS N  MILL 


Write  us  your  name  anil  address  so  that  we  can  sencl  you  catalog  and  cloth  samples  of  our  iluo 
MILL-MADE  Clothing  for  men  and  boys.  Wo  will  show  you  how  to  saw  a  big  part  of  your 
clothing  money  by  buying  garments  and  cloth  for  the  family  direct  from  the  mill  that  makes  the 
cloth.  For  50  years  our  cloth  output  has  been  used  by  the  largest  clothing  makers.  Now  we 
make  our  own  cloth  into  our  superior  M1T.I.-MADE  garments.  We  arc  content  with  a  cloth-maker’s 
prollt:  you  buy  the  BEST  at  rock-bottom  price.  We  send  cloth  samples  and  easy  measurement 
blanks.  Note  these  values;  you  can’t  begin  to  match  them  elsrwhere: 


MEN’S  SUITS  Tailored -to- measure .  525  00 

MEN'S  OVEHCOATS.  Tailored-to-measure,  $26.50 
MEN’S  ULSTERS.  Taitored-to-mcasure. .  $11.25 
MEN’S  MACKINAW'S,  standard  sizes, 
chest  42"  to  46".  Made  of  fine  warm 
plaid-back  overcoatings .  $11.55 


MEN’S  TROUSERS.  Tailored-to-measure  $  5.50 
BOYS’  SUITS,  standard  sizes,  6  to  17 
yrs.  Made  of  finest  MEN’S  suitings....  $  9.50 

BOYS’  SUIT,  with  extra  pair  pants .  $10.95 

BOYS'  MACKINAWS,  standard  sizes,  6  to 
17  years . .  $  9.00 


CLOTH  8Y-THE-YARD  . $1.50  up  per  yd. 

All  cloth  56"  wide.  Finest  all-wool  suitings  in  Browns. 
Greens,  Heathers,  Blues;  women's  suitings,  cloakings, 
skirtings.  Velours.  Polo  Cloth. 

All  garments  and  cloth  fully  guaranteed.  State  Items  Inter¬ 
ested  in  so  we  can  mail  proper  samples.  Write  now. 
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“Leap’s  Prolific”  Wheat 

A  heavy-yielding  variety.  Threshing  is 
revealing  such  yields  as —  peT  acre 


Market  N 


ews  an 


d  P 


rices 


Grown  in  famous  Lancaster 
Wheat  Belt— known  in  every 
section  for  its  hardiness — 
vitality — productiveness.  Is 
reliable  —  means  increased 
yields  wherever  taken  to  be 
sown.  Graded  —  Sound  — 
Cleaned  clean— free  of 
cockle,  rye,  smut,  garlic, 
chess. 

Prices  Lower 


So  low  that  one  bushel  more 
wheat  per  acre  next  harvest 
pays  your  new  seed.  Chan¬ 
ces  are  you  ’ll  gain  5  to  8  bu. 
per  acre.  Many  increased 
10  bu. — some  even  more. 
Seed  must  please  you 
Sold  on  Money  Back  Plan 
Write  for  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Also  samples.  Be¬ 
sides  “  Leap’s  Prolific,”  cata¬ 
log  offers  4  other  smooth- 
chaff  wheats  and  5  bearded 
varieties.  All  reliable  kinds. 
Write  today,  mention  this 
paper. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


11  acres — 450  bu .  41  bu. 

10  ‘  —388  “  . . 38.8  “ 

17  “  —682  “  . 40  “ 

“  Leap ’s  Prolific  ” 
(smooth-chaff)  grows 
long,  stiff  straw.  Good 
stooler — does  not  shatter. 
Grain  is  large,  hard,  finest 
milling  qualities.  Read 
full  description  in  our 
FREE  CATALOG. 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Pays 


HAIRY  VETCH 

Free  from  noxious  weeds  and  of  high 
germination 


Experiment  Station  Bulletin  says:  "Hairy  Vetch 
hardly  lias  an  equal  as  ft  land  improver.  If  Reeded 
early  it  will  provide  considerable  grazing  and 
help  out  the  winter  forage  question.” 

Write  for  more  information  on  this  crop.  Also 
quotations.  Prices  down  to  pre-war  level. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

84  Sixth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

From  the  home  of  the  plant.  High  Grade  Seed 
(Scarified)  Germination  testjmust  please  you.  Two 
Dollars  per  pound  delivered.  Limited  supply. 

F.  A.  JAMES  CLOVER  SEED  CO.  •  NEWBERN,  ALABAMA 


Seed  Wlie  at 

Smooth  and  Bearded.  Most  prolific  Varieties.  Hardiest 
Types.  Varieties  that  requiie  less  seed,  and  yield  more. 
Cleaned  to  Perfection.  Prices  right.  Samples  Free. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  Sinoketown.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Clean  Strawberries 
Sell  Quickly 


Buckbee,  Beal  and  Kevitt’s 
Jubilee  carry  their  fruit  off 
the  ground,  which  keep*  the 
berries  clean.  Buckbee  and 
Beal  are  huge  berries  of 
remarkable  flavor,  often 
more  than  two  inches  long. 
Kevitt’s  Jubilee  is  noted  for 
the  deep  red  color  of  its 
heart-shaped  fruits. 

Buckbee.  $4  per  doz.,  $7.50 per 
25;  $13.50  per  50;  $25  per 
1 00.  Beal  and  Keoitt  ’s  Jubilee, 
$3  per  25  ;  $5.50  per  50;  $10 
per  100.  Send  for  catalog  N 
and  learn  more  about  them. 

Wm.M.  Hunt&  Co.,  Inc. 

148  Chambers  Street 
New  York  City 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 


For  August  and  Fall 
planting.  Pot  grown 
and  runner  plants 
that  "ill  bear  fruit  next  summer.  KASPBEKKY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY".  CURRANT,  GRAPE.  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB,  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS, 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Pot-grown,  summer-bearing.  f  3  60  per  1<K).  Progressive 
and  Howard  17,  $4.50.  GEORGE  AIKEN.  Box  M.  Putney.  Vermont 


HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

(It  1 1,1, A  linn,  ANCII  PSA .  RF.I.I.IS  or  I  Mil.lMI  IH1SV,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK,  six  colors.  DIGITALIS  or  KOXUI.OVK,  aQL’ILF.OIa  or 
COMJMIIINK,  SWEET  WILLIAM.  KOCCONIA.  t’ENTAlltl  A, 
OOllFOPSIS,  PF.Ll’ll IMI  M  Belladonna.  HIBISCUS  (Glnnt  Mal¬ 
low  Marvel),  GYPSOPIIILA  or  BABY’S  BUFATII.  ORIENTAL 
nnc!  ICELAND  POPPY.  ir»e  each;  *1.85  dozen  ;  #9.50 
hundred.  1IAHRY’  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


1*11.  __  1  r  O-l-  100  bu.  slightly  mixed  with  rye,  at 
lfn63T  ror  03I6  $1.(15  pel-  bu.  at  my  station.  10c 

for  bags.  Cash  with  order.  C.  TH0MANN,  LaGrangeville,  N.  V. 

FREE  JP  ARM  CATALOGUE 


Largest  ever  issued  on  New  England  Farms,  100  pages, 
250  illustrations,  1,200  places.  C  II  A  M  R  E  R  I,  A  I  X  A- 
BURNHAM,  Ilic.,  294  Washington  St.  Ro.ton,  Musa. 
Largest  Real  Estate  Clearing  House  in  New  England. 


Exceptional  Bargain 
on  Truck  Tires 


ALL  FIRSTS,  GUARANTEED  STOCK 

38x7-in.  :;iu;,SK.i".w.“""rT,.'“  Tir*:  $90.00 
40*8-in.  SffIXA1'.w““erTr,.T!r':  120.00 

F.  O.  B.  New  York  City 

MUER  TIRF.  COMPANY,  2158  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  choice  kettle  roasts,  18c;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  lb.,  30c;  neck  cuts,  lb.,  10c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  roasting  pigs,  lb., 
25c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  20c; 
pork  loin,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  sliced  ham,  lb.. 
35  to  38c;  brisket  bacon,  lb.,  22c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
25c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  32c;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
40c ;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  heavy 
'fowls,  lb.,  32c ;  roasters,  lb.,  40c ;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  25c;  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 
geese,  lb..  34c ;  ducks,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Fowls — Fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  35c; 
roasting  chickens,  lb.,  45c;  turkeys,  lb., 
55c;  geese,  lb.,  38c;  ducks,  lb..  38c;  eggs, 
extra  white,  48c;  browns,  47c;  mixed, 
47c. 

Milk,  qt.,  9c ;  buttermilk,  5c ;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  49c ;  best  dairy  prints,  lb.,  49c ; 
dairy  in  jars,  lb.,  49c;  cheese,  whole  milk 
cream,  33c;  skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese, 
lb..  10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Peaches,  qt.,  12%c;  pears,  Kiefer,  bu., 
$3;  citron,  each,  10  to  15c;  pie  apples, 
qt.,  8c;  dried  apples,  lb.,  12%c;  plums, 
qt.,  15c ;  black  raspberries,  qt.,  30c ;  red 
raspberries,  qt..  32c ;  white  raspberries, 
qt.,  32c;  long  blackberries,  qt.,  23c; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  30c. 

Beans,  string,  qt...  5c;  dry,  lb..  7c; 
beets,  bu.,  $1.15;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  4c; 
cucumbers,  each,  2  to  5c;  sweet  corn, 
doz.,  20  to  25c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  best,  10c;  celery,  best,  bunch,  12 
to  15c;  dill  pickles,  each,  lc;  dill,  bunch, 
5e;  eggplant,  best,  15c;  medium,  10c; 
lettuce,  large  heads,  5c ;  onions,  green, 
bunch,  5c;  onions,  bu.,  75c;  potatoes, 
peck,  50c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  radishes, 
white,  bunch,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
spinach,  peck,  20c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb., 
4c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  90c;  tomatoes,  qt., 
15c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

Vinegar,  qt.,  10c ;  honey,  clover,  card, 
28c ;  extracted,  20c ;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb., 
10c;  on  cob,  8c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb..  5c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  28c;  Spring,  lb..  30  to 
32c;  chickens,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  fowls,  lb., 
28  to  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  $1 ;  dressed  poultry,  ducks,  lb.,  50 
to  60c ;  chickens,  lb.,  50  to  60c ;  fowls, 
lb.,  45  to  55c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  45  to  50c; 
honey,  comb,  30c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  cantaloupes, 
crates,  $1.50  to  $3j50;  crab'apples,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25;  elderberries,  bu.,  75c  to  $1; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 :  peaches,  bu., 
$2.50;  plums,  bu.,  $2  to  $3;  watermelons, 
each,  25  to  35c. 

Beans,  stringless,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Eng¬ 
lish  limas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu., 
$1.50;  per  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1.50;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  bunches.  50c  to  $1  ;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  30c;  chives,  bunch,  10c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  doz..  10c;  per  bu..  50  to  60c;  pickles, 
per  100.  35  to  50c;  dill.  doz.  bunches,  50 
to  75c;  eggplant,  per  doz.,  $2;  endive,  per 
doz.,  60c;  garlic,  lb.,  20c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  2c;  kohl-rabi,  per  doz.,  60c; 
lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  75c  to  $2.50;  Boston, 
per  doz.,  25  to  40c ;  onions,  per  doz.,  20  to 
25c;  per  bu.,  $1.25;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
40c;  peppers,  doz..  20c;  per  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2.50 ;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25 ; 
pumpkins,  each,  15  to  25c;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  15  to  20c;  romaine,  doz.  heads, 
30  to  50c;  sage,  bunch,  5c;  Summer 
squash,  doz..  $1  to  $1.50  ;  sweet  corn,  doz., 
10  to  15c;  Swiss  chard,  bundle.  10c;  to¬ 
matoes,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  turnips,  doz. 
bunches,  50c. 

Hay  and  Straw — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton, 
$20  to  $23 ;  hay.  No.  1,  $20  to  $23 ;  No.  2, 
$18;  No.  3,  $15;  Timothy,  ton,  $20  to 
$22 ;  straw,  rye,  $14 ;  wheat,  $12 ;  oat,  $8. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  12c ;  hindquarters, 
lb..  20  to  24c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  13 
to  15c;  heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  22  to  26c ;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  16  to 
18c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  14 
to  18c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  28  to  30c; 
broilers,  lb.,  33  to  35c;  springers,  lb.,  33 
to  35c;  roosters,  old,  28  to  30c;  eggs,  45 
to  50c. 

Apples.  14-qt.  basket.  50c  to  $1 ;  per 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  elderberries,  14-qt. 
basket,  40  to  50c;  grapes.  14-qt.  basket, 
75c  to  $1  ;  pears,  14-qt.  basket.  75c  to  $1 ; 
plums,  14-qt.  basket.  $1.25  to  $150; 
peaches,  basket,  50c  to  $1  :  Lawton  ber¬ 
ries,  crate,  $6  to  $7 ;  muskmelons,  doz., 
$2  to  $6  ;  watermelons,  each,  40  to  75c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c ;  cabbage, 
new,  doz.  heads.  75c  to  $1.50;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  60  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  eggplant,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  green 
peppers,  14-qt.  basket.  40  to  50c :  red 
peppers,  14-qt.  basket.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
lima  beans,  lb.  35  to  40c;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads.  30  to  45c;  head  lettuce,  doz,  75c 
to  $1  :  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
35c;  onions,  green,  doz.  bunches.  15  to 
20c:  dry,  14-qt.  basket,  50  to  60c;  pota¬ 
toes,  new.  bu..  $2.50;  pumpkins,  doz., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  pickles,  dill,  per  100.  60 
to  75c;  pickles,  small,  per  100.  30  to  35c; 
pieplant,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c ;  sweet  corn. 


best,  doz.  ears,  25  to  30c ;  seconds,  doz., 
18  to  20c;  Summer  squash,  per  doz.,  60 
to  75c;  tomatoes,  14-qt.  basket,  30  to  35c; 
green  beans,  basket.  45  to  60c;  wax  beans, 
basket,  45  to  60c ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium,  $3^25;  red  marrow,  $8;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $4.50 ;  red  kidney,  $10 ;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $11;  pea,  $3.10;  yellow-eye,  $0.50; 
imperials,  $8.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  increased  rains  have  improved  the 
condition  of  crops  and  gardens  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  it  now  looks  as  if  the  late  po¬ 
tatoes  would  be  much  less  of  a  failure 
than  the  early  ones  were.  Most  articles 
are  fairly  strong. 

BUTTER - CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firmer;  creamery,  45  to  48c; 
dairy,  39  to  42c;  crocks,  33  to  40c;  com¬ 
mon,  27  to  28c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  daisies 
and  flats,  21  to  22c;  longhorns,  23  to  24c. 
Eggs,  firm;  hennery,  43  to  50c;  State  and 
Western  candled,  34  to  38c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  55  to 
56c ;  fowl.  32  to  38c ;  broilers,  40  to  42c ; 
frozen  chickens.  35  to  42c :  old  roosters. 
19  to  20c;  ducks,  33  to  34c;  geese,  26 
to  28c.  Live  poultry,  firmer  ;  fowl.  22  to 
28c;  broilers,  22  to  28c;  old  roosters,  19 
to  20c ;  ducks,  25  to  30c- ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES - POTATOES 

Apples,  steady;  State  No.  1.  bu..  $2.75 
to  $3;  fair  to  good,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  com¬ 
mon.  75c  to  $1.25.  Potatoes,  easier; 
Southern,  bbh.  $6.75  to  $7 ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  sweets,  bbl.,  $7.50  to 
$8.50. 

BERRIES  AND  MELONS 

Blackberries,  scarce ;  home-grown.  qt., 
18  to  22c;  huckleberries,  24  to  25c;  elder¬ 
berries,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.  Cantaloupes, 
home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  Califor¬ 
nia  honcydcws  and  cassabas,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.50. 

TREE  FRUITS 

Peaches,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  California,  flats.  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
plums,  dull ;  Burbank,  6-lb.  basket,  30  to 
35c;  Niagaras.  40  to  50c;  pears,  strong; 
Clapp's  Favorite,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
Bartletts,  $2  to  $3. 

BEANS  — ONIONS 

Beans,  dull ;  kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10 ; 
marrow,  $7  to  $8 ;  pea  and  medium,  $4.25 
to  $5.50.  Onions.-  firm  ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  State,  cwt..  $3.50  to  $3.65; 
Spanish,  small  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet;  beets;  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  35c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c;  radishes,  20  to  25c;  green  onions, 
20  to  25c ;  parsley,  40  to  50c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  string  beans,  bu..  50  to 
$1,25;  cauliflower,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  cucumbers, 
(55  to  90c;  eggplant,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce, 
box..  $1  to  $2 ;  tomatoes,  40  to  50c :  cel¬ 
ery.  bunch,  60  to  65c;  peas,  bag,  $5  to 
$5.50 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  15  to  20c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  inactive ;  fancy  white  comb,  lb., 
24  to  28e;  dark.  18  to  20c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  firm  ;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $18.50 
to  $21  ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $20.  Straw, 
$9  to  $11.  Wheat  bran,  ton,  car  lot, 
$18.50;  middlings,  $21.50;  red  dog, 
$36.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $43;  oilmeal, 
$43:50;  hominy,  $30;  gluten,  $32;  oat 
feed,  $11.50;  rye  middlings,  $21.50. 

J.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

.  BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  46  ro  47c ;  common  to 
good,  35  to  44c ;  packing  stock,  24  to  27c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  fancy,  53  to  54c;  gathered, 
common  to  good.  35  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  25  to  30c ;  broilers,  30  to  34c ; 
ducks,  18  to  23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  34  to  39c;  broilers,  34  to  38c; 
ducks,  27  to  28c. 

FRUITS 

Peaches.  %-bu.  basket.  $1  to  $2.50; 
muskmelons,  %-bu.  basket.  10  to  50c; 
watermelons,  carload.  $175  to  $275 ; 
blackberries,  qt.,  15  to  21c;  huckleberries, 
qt.,  20  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  new.  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5;  cab¬ 
bage,  %-bu.  basket,  50  to  90c ;  onions, 
%-bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  2.  $23  to  $24;  No. 
3,  $20  to  $21  ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $21. 
Straw — Rye.  $19  to  $20 ;  wheat,  $12  to 
$12.50. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  Creamery,  47  to  48c:  good  to 
choice,  44  to  46c ;  rolls,  28  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Selected,  38  to  40c;  common  run,  34 
to  36c. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  30  to  33c ;  chickens,  28  to  33c ; 
roosters.  15  to  16c;  ducks,  27  to  30c; 
geese,  27  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY’ 

Hens,  40  to  42c;  broilers,  40  to  41c; 
roosters,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  40  to  45c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new.  bu..  $2.50  to  $3;  plums, 
8-lb.  basket.  40  to  60c;  huckleberries, 
20-lb.  basket,  $3  to  $3.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  bbl.,  85.75  to  $6 ;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  bbl.,  $6  to  $6.50;  onions,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $3.50;  sweet  corn,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Lima  beans,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $3 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25. 

HAY’  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  $25  to  $26;  No. 
2.  $22  to  $23  ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $21 ; 
straw,  rye,  $14  to  $14.50;  oat  and  wheat. 
$12  to  $13. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  18,  1921 

MILK 

New  York  price  for  August  fluid  milk 
in  201  to  250-mile  zone,  $2.90  for  3  per 


cent  fat. 

Butter 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb .  43  <0  44 

Good  to  Choice  .  38  @  42 

Lower  Grades .  ju  @  33 

City  made . -  28  @  36 

Dairy,  best  .  41  @  42 

Common  to  good  .  33  @  40 

Paoking  Stock .  25  @  30 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new .  21  @  21U 

Good  to  choice .  n  @  20^ 

Skims .  |  @  15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy .  58  @  59 

Medium  togood . 45  @  55 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  Lest .  46  @  48 

Common  to  good .  35  @  44 

Gathered,  best .  44  a  45 

Medium  to  good .  .  35  @  42 

Lower  grades .  18  @  24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers .  6  00  @  9  75 

Bulls  .  3  75  @  5  25 

Cows .  2  00  @  5  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  12  00  @13  50 

Culls .  4  On  @  8  on 

Hogs .  8  75  @11  75 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 3  00  @  6  00 

Lambs  .  7  00  wl2  00 


LIVE  poultry 

Prices  are  reported  as  follows:  Fowls, 
30  to  33c ;  broilers,  25  to  31c ;  roosters, 
18c;  ducks,  22  to  26c;  geese,  14  to  16c. 
DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  45  @  55 

Com.  to  good .  30  @  40 

Chickens  oholce  lb .  38  @  42 

Fair  to  Good .  31)  @  35 

Fowls .  28  @  36 

Roosters .  23  @  27 

Ducks  .  25  @  28 

Squabs,  doz .  4  00  @  7  00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 8  25  @  6  50 

Pea .  5  00  @  5' 25 

Medium  .  5  00  @  5  25 

Red  Kidney . 1175  @12  00 

White  Kidney . 1175  @12  00 

Yellow  Eye .  7  50  @  8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu.... .  1  25  @  3  00 

Peaches,  bu .  ...  175  @  3  so 

Watermelons,  carload  .  175  00  @500  00 

Blackberries,  qt .  20  @  23 

Huckleberries,  qt .  18  w  30 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1  50  @  2  50 

Pears,  bbl .  5  00  @10  00 

Plums,  8-lb.  bkt .  30  @  40 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  50 

Eastern  Shore . 2  00  @  4  50 

Jersey  .  4  00  @5  <0 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  50  @3  25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches .  2  00  @  4  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  3  00  @  3  60 

Carrots,  bu .  1  00  @  1  75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  25  @  1  50 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  60  @  175 

Onions,  bu .  1  00  @3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  1  50  @  2  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  75  @2  75 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  1  00  @2  25 

Peppers,  bu .  50  @  1  50 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  @  4  00 

Homaine.bu .  50  @  150 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  <3  75 

Tomatoes,  6-bltt  crate .  50  @  1  50 

3  pk.  box .  50  @  1  75 

Squash,  bu  .  35  @  })0 

Sweet  corn.  100 .  75  <h  3  50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  3  00  @  5  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  I.  ton .  29  00  @30  00 

No.  2 . 25  O0  @27  00 

No.  3 . 2100  'a  24  00 

Shipping . 20  00  @22  00 

Clover.  Mixed  . 21  00  @27  00 

8traw.  Rye . 20  00  @22  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 10  00  @1100 


GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.33; 
corn,  No.  2  yellow  78c;  oats,  No.  2 
white,  43c-;  rye,  $1.1.9;  barley,  75c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter— Best  . 54  to  .56 

Good  to  choice . 50  to  .52 

Eggs— Fancy  . 65  to  .70 

Good  to  choice . 50  to  .60 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  to  .04 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  to  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 50  to  .75 

Blackberries,  qt . 35  to  .45 

Huckleberries,  qt . 35  to  .45 

Chickens,  lb . 45  to  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40  to  .50 

Bacon,  lb . 40  to  .50 


“Pff  R  l '  R  A  L  NEW-YORKER 


^iir.  but  t<>  ii  pale.  greenish  .yellow  taste- 


Fly  Poison 

How  is  liy  poison  made  t'l-om  formal¬ 
dehyde?  i*.  m.  it. 

Marathon.  X.  V. 

Add  to  slightly  sweetened  water  about 
three  drops  per  teaspoonfnl  of  the  <-om- 
mereial  formaldehyde  and  let  il  stand 
where  the  flies  can  drink,  taking  cave 
that  there  is  no  other  liquid  standing 
around  for  them.  They  drink  and  die. 
and  tin'  stall'  is  quite  harmless  to  ani¬ 
mals.  including  mankind.  Hut  the  flies 
do  not  die  at  once;  this  is  the  only  weak 
point.  They  die  indefinitely  and  drop 
wherever  they  happen  to  be.  so  you  are 
likely  to  have  casual  dead  flies  dropping 
here  and  there  for  the  next  day  or  so. 
Hu  I  it  is  one  of  the  best  fly  exterminators 
nevertheless. 

Traps  in  Soil  Pipe 

The  closet  bowl  and  sink  drain  leading 
lo  my  septic  tank  both  have  traps.  A V i  1 1 
if  be  necessary  to  put  a  trap  in  the  soil 
pipe  also?  F.  A.  s. 

Brookton.  N.  Y. 

Perhaps  not  absolutely  necessary,  but 
this  is  generally  done,  and  required  in 
towns  having  building  rules,  so  that  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  for  it.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  insure  a  large  water  seal  ;  the 
smaller  ones  you  mention  may  go  dry  or 
he  sucked  out  at  times. 

Perpetual  Motion 

What  is  meant  by  ‘’perpetual  motion?" 
Has  a  reward  ever  been  offered  for  a 
solution  of  flu*  problem?  w.  (  .  t.. 

Leroy.  X.  Y. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  define  the  non¬ 
existent.  and  a  recent  mathematical  visi¬ 
tor  has  been  trying  to  tell  us  that,  after 
all.  time  may  he  merely  relative  speed, 
so  we  will  begin  by  sidestepping  the  term 
‘‘perpetual.”  In  general,  this  phrase  has 
been  used  to  indicate  a  motion  which  did 
not  show  any  signs  of  lessening  while 
under  the  observation  of  a  competent  in¬ 
vestigator  and  to  which  no  outside  mo¬ 
tion  was  added.  The  simplest  case,  and 
the  case  which  must  be  solved  first,  is 
that  of  a  pendulum,  which,  started,  con¬ 
tinues  to  swing  at  the  same  rate  through 
the  same  space. 

Hut  even  in  Ibis  case  we  assume  that 
the  force  we  call  “gravity”  is  a  constant  ; 
if  if  lessened,  the  pendulum  will  quit, 
anyhow:  if  it  increased,  it  will  sneed  up. 
The  reason  that  no  scheme  of  this  sort 
will  or  possibly  can  work  is  that,  starting 
with  an  initial  amount  of  force,  we  can¬ 
not  avo:d  expending  some  of  it  in  unre¬ 
coverable  ways.  The  main  loss  is  what 
we  name,  without  understanding  it. 
“friction.”  A  pendulum,  to  stick  to  our 
simplest  case,  must  have  something  to 
swing  on.  even  if  we  could  swing  it  in  a 
perfect  vacuum  (never  yet  obtained  on 
a  large  scale),  and  the  points,  or  knife 
edges  of  the  bearing,  are  going  to  use  up. 
as  friction,  or  as  heat,  which  is  the  form 
in  which  friction  uses  motion,  just  a  little 
of  rile  force  of  the  swing  at  every  beat.  It 
may  be  very  little  indeed,  but  if  it  is  any 
at  all  it  will  finally  stop  the  swing.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  the  air  resistance 
which  is  the  main  source  of  stoppage. 
And  the  more  complex  the  machine,  the 
sooner  it  will  quit,  no  matter  how  pretty 
it  looks  on  paper.  The  case  is  hopeless, 
but  there  is  one  born  every  minute  who 
thinks,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  that  it 
is  not.  We  do  not  know  if  a  reward  has 
ever  been  offered  :  maybe  there  has  been  : 
the  money  is  quite  safe.  The  best,  thing 
for  an  experimenter  along  this  line  to 
begin  ou  is  to  go  out  in  the  back  yard 
and  practice  lifting  himself  by  his  own 
bootstraps. 

Gray  Whitewash 

I  wish  to  .color  whitewash  light  gray 
with  lampblack,  for  use  on  the  outside  of 
farm  buildings.  How  can  I  mix  in  the 
lampblack?  n.  v.  w. 

Poultney.  Vt. 

By  damping  the  lampblack  slightly  but 
thoroughly  with  denatured  alcohol.  It 
will  only  take  a  little  alcohol,  but  that 
little  must  be  well  mixed  in  :  better  let 
the  mixture  stand  over  night  well  covered, 
so  the  alcohol  penetrates  every  particle. 
You  will  find  that  you  will  only  need  a 
trace  of  lampblack  to  get  a  marked  dark¬ 
ening.  Better  try  the  first  lot  you  mix 
on  the  field  side  of  the  buildings. 

Ill-flavored  Salt  Park 

Last  Fall  we  put  some  pork  down  in 
salt,  hv  advice  of  a  friend,  and  we  now 
find  that,  while  it  looks  all  right,  there 
is  a  bad  taste  when  we  cook  it.  What 
can  be  done  to  bring  it  back? 

MRS.  m.  tj  s. 

Nothing.  Throw  if  away.  You  evi¬ 
dently  failed  to  kill  some  sort  of  putre¬ 
factive  germ,  and  you  stand  a  good 
chance  of  being  very  sick  if  you  try  to 
eat  it. 

Cider  Fails  to  Form  Vinegar 

Cider  which  we  and  others  put  aside  for 
vinegar  last  Fall  has  not  turned  to  vine¬ 


less  liquid.  Wlmt  can  be  done  for  it? 

r.  j. 

There  is  no  cure,  as  some  stray  germ 
has  got  in  there  and  eaten  up  your  sugar, 
alcohol  and  yeast  also,  no  doubt.  Don't 
use  the  barrels  for  cider  this  Fall  without 
thorough  sterilization  by  sulphur  fumes. 


Cleaning  Marble  Tombstones 

Would  you  give  a  good  way  to  clean 
marble  tombstones — those  that  have  been 
somewhat  weather  stained?  mks.  i..  o. 

Calais.  Me. 

Just  as  we  have  recently  advised  for 
granite  ones,  use  a  rather  strong  lye  and 
plenty  of  elbow  grease  and  patience.  Of 
course  an  acid,  diluted,  can  be  used  on 
marble,  but  that  takes  off  the  upper  layer 
of  the  stone  and  leaves  it  all  the  more 
ready  to  discolor.  A  cheap  scrub  brush 
can  be  used  in  the  lye  solution,  if  you 
cannot  get  a  wire  brush,  and  it  will  last 
for  a  time.  A  very  good  brush,  if  you 
have  the  patience  to  make  it.  can  be 
made  from  a  half-inch  hickory  stick,  one 
end  of  which  is  split  repeatedly  about  - 
in.  down.  Have  at  hand  plenty  <  f  fresh 
water,  in  case  some  of  the  lye  splashes 
on  your  skin. 

Wallpaper  Blisters  When  Varnished 

I  put  a  paper  of  good  quality  on  my 
kitchen  wall,  let  it  dry.  sized  it  with  glue, 
let  it  dry.  varnished  it  with  dammar,  two 
coats.  Now  it  appears  blistered  and 
pitted.  What  i«  the  trouble?  w.  s.  it. 

Wilkinsburg.  )*a. 

The  paper  you  used  already  had  a 
w  a  ter- in  soluble,  water-impervious  coat. 
Over  this  you  put  a  water-soluble,  water- 
pervious  coat.  glue,  -and  over  that  another 
water-insoluble  but  hot-water  impervious 
coat,  dammar.  The  result  was  that  even 
traces  of  moisture  entered  the  glue  coat 
and  swelled  it.  and  then  evaporated,  and 
this  process  was  no  doubt  often  repeated. 
The  last  state  of  that  paper  is  beyond 
hope.  Better  take  ii  off.  get  another  good 
kitchen  paper,  and  put  it  on  as  best  you 
can.  Then  leave  it  alone,  and  it  should 
last  several  years.  Xo  paper  can  possihl,'. 
last  forever  in  the  kitchen.  If  you  must 
“do  something"  give  the  new  paper  a  coal 


of  one  of  the  water-resisting  varnishes 
now  so  widely  advertised. 

Welding 

In  reply  to  M..  who  wishes  for  in¬ 
formation.  I  would  say  use  common  borax 
for  welding.  Iron  and  "machine  steel" 
(low  carbon  steel)  can  be  welded  with 
care.  Tool  steel  is  difficult  to  weld,  even 
by  an  expert.  Many  repairs  can  be  better 
done  by  brazing  than  by  welding.  Broken 
parts  of  iron  or  steel  may  be  wired  to¬ 
gether  with  iron  wire,  including  a  strip 
of  sheet  brass,  or  brass  wire  may  be 
wrapped  around  to  supply  the  “mending" 
stuff.  Sprinkle  thick  with  borax,  lay  on 
a  clear  forge  fire,  and  when  the  borax 
fluffs  up  and  melts  into  clear  drops  the 
brass  will  soon  melt  and  run.  A  large 
farm  can  well  afford  to  own  or  rent  an 
oxy-acetylene  welding  outfit,  by  which 
many  repair  jobs  can  be  done,  oven  in  the 
field,  often  without  taking  down  the  parts 
to  be  repaired.  engineer. 


Gravity  of  Storage  Battery 

Why  do  tin-  directions  for  a  storage 
battery  give  the  gravity  as  1.2<>  at  100 
degrees,  1  .‘2.1  at  70  degrees,  and  Li?  4  at 
40  degrees?  i„  m. 

Shelton.  Wash. 

Probably  to  allow  for  the  increased 
solubility  of  the  lead  salts  in  the  dilute 
acid  at  higher  temperatures.  The  bat¬ 
tery  men  about  here  also  ignore  the  tem- 
peratu  res. 

Mr.  Hiram  Fusser  on  Farm  Papers 

This  letter  is  a  bare  recital  of  facts,  not 
of  fancies  and  opinions.  It  is  now  17 
years  that  I  have  been  reading  Tut: 
lU’itvi.  New- Yorker,  owing  to  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  Mr.  Hi  wood  Robinson,  my  neigh¬ 
bor.  I  swear  that  the  facts  as  stated  be¬ 
low  are  not  to  be  tak“n  ,-is  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who  is  a  country 
gentleman  and  an  excellent  farmer. 

I  remember  well  the  first  day  Tin:  R. 
N.-Y.  came  into  our  household  and  my 
perusal  of  if  before  the  family  fireside. 
I  recall  the  exact  words  1  said  to  my  wife. 
They  were:  “My  dear,  this  is  a  farming 
journal,  but  it  reminds  me  of  the  play  of 
‘Hamlet’  with  the  part  of  Ham  el  left 
out.  because  one  of  the  actors  has  a  cold. 
There  is  not  a  ‘Wild  West’  story  in  it 
from  start  to  finish.  I  have  looked  care¬ 
fully  in  it  for  matters  relating  to  farming, 
and  I  do  not  find  a  single  piece  of  melo¬ 
dramatic  fiction  from  cover  to  cover,  not 
a  serial,  not  even  a  short  story.  I  had 
hoped  to  be  enlightened  about  agricul¬ 
tural  practices,  but  1  do  not  find  in  its 
pages  a  single  article  booming  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Patagonia  and  setting  forth 


the  progress  of  real  estate  speculation  in 
that  territory.  I  have  studied  its  pages 
for  items  of  interest  to  the  farmer,  and 
there  is  not  even  a  joke  column  in  it. 

<  >ne  would  think  that  if  the  editor  is,  too 
busy  to  furnish  a  joke  column  he  might 
at  least  equip  tin'  office  hoy  with  shears 
and  toll  him  to  make  a  joke  column.  1 
have  a  notion  to  write  to  the  editor  about 
if." 

"Don’t  you  do  it."  -aid  my  wife.  “You 
might  hurt  his  feelings." 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  it  Inis 
gone  on  that  way  now  for  17  years.  Fvert 
week  I  have  examined  The  it.  X.-Y.  for 
advice  in  farmin'1,  and  never  once  in  all 
that  time  have  I  run  across  any  letters 
of  a  retired  banker  to  his  niece  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  I  have  looked  to  its  illustrations 
in  particular  to  help  in  the  understanding 
of  its  descriptive  matter,  and  I  never  yet 
have  found  a  single  picture  showing  me 
how  to  wear  hay  in  my  hair. 

Now  I  would  not  write  to  you  about 
this  if  I  did  not  have  positive  orders  from 
my  physician.  Day  before  yesterday  he 
gave  me  a  thorough  overhauling.  He  said 
to  me:  “It  is  not  enough  for  you  to  run 
this  farm.  Y'ou  must  reach  out  into  the 
universe  more,  or  I  cannot  tell  what  your 
health  will  become.” 

That  is  why  I  have  taken  up  the  pen 
for  the  first  time  to  write  to  you  in  17 
years. 

_  When  I  first  began  reading  The  R. 
X.-Y.  I  did  not  have  a  hair  on  the  top 
of  my  head.  You  can  imagine  my  ex¬ 
treme  mortification  at  the  fact,  that  in 
these  li  years  an  entire  crop  of  hair  has 
grown  on  my  scalp.  The  agony,  I  suffer 
when  compelled  to  raise  my  hat  and  ex¬ 
pose  my  hair  to  the  public  only  one  can 
imagine  who  has  endured  such  a  mortifi¬ 
cation  as  I  have.  I  can  lay  it  to  nothing 
hut  enforced  abstinence  from  tin*  wear  and 
tear  of  hair-lifting  fiction. 

One  last  word  of  remonstrance  and  I 
am  done.  Like  other  farmers.  I  have 
added  in  my  holdings  of  agricultural  land 
from  time  to  time  and  I  now  own  all  told 
17!)  acres,  but  never  once  have  I  read  in 
your  columns  how  an  up-to-date  100. 000 
acre  farm  is  conducted.  Hoping  that  you 
will  not  construe  my  remarks  as  in  any 
way  a  reflection  on  Mr.  Robinson,  wlio 
urged  me  to  subscribe.  I  am.  yours  very 
truly.  HIRAM  ET7SSKR. 

Virginia. 


“'I’ll ere."  said  an  old  crony  to  a  friend 
whom  he  was  showing  the  sights  of  a 
Scottish  town,  “that  is  the  statue  of 
I’aillie  Blank.”  “Is  it  no’  a  guid  hit  big¬ 
ger  than  life-size,  though?"  queried  the 
other.  “<  )h  !  ay,  it’s  a’  that,  hut  it’s  no’ 
a  hit  bigger  than  the  Baillic  thoelit  liim- 
sel\"  Tit  Bits. 


Send  for  this  free 
book  about 

Arcola 

The  wonderful  new  Radiator- 
Boiler  that  warms  the  whole 
house  with  one  economical  fire 

NO  matter  where  you  live,  or  how  your  house  is 
heated,  sit  down  today  and  send  for  this 
beautiful  free  book  about  Arcola 

You  have  never  seen  a  heating  plant  anything 
like  Arcola;  it  is  a  new  and  entirely  different 
scientific  development. 

Does  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  stoves 

Arcola  is  Boiler  and  Radiator  combined.  Enough 
healthful  hot  water  warmth  radiates  from  it  to  keep 
a  big  living  room  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather. 
American  Radiators  connected  with  it  by  small 
pipes  warm  the  other  rooms.  The  hot-water  tank 
in  the  kitchen  may  be  attached,  supplying  an 
abundance  of  hot  water  for  washing  and  bathing 
all  you  want  and  all  the  time. 

Sounds  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  doesn’t  it: 
Yet  thousands  of  owners  have  tested  Arcola  in 
their  own  homes  during  the  past  two  winters  and 
have  proved  that  its  performance  far  surpasses  our 
claims.  In  from  three  to  five  average  winters 
Arcola  will  pay  for  itself  in  the  coal  it  saves — and 
think  of  the  comfort  of  having  every  room  warm 
with  an  even  temperature  all  the  time  instead  of  a 
house  too  hot  in  some  spots  and  freezing  in  others. 

Arcola  means  only  one  fire  to  tend;  no  dust;  no 
gas;  no  smoke.  It  burns  any  fuel  you  want  to  use 
and  burns  only  a  little  more  than  a  single  old- 
fashioned  stove. 

American  Radiator  Company 

Makers  of  the  famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 

South  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  F  10  Chicago,  III. 

Branches  and  Showrooms  in  principal  sitlcs. 


Ideal  ^ARCOLA 

Heating  Outfits 


Merely  clip  the  coupon 
and  mail 

The  Heating  Contractor  near  you  is  an 
agent  for  Arcola  and  can  tell  you  how  sur¬ 
prisingly  little  it  will  cost  installed  in  your 
home.  Sec  him  on  your  next  trip  to  town. 
Meanwhile  sit  right  down  and  send  for  your 
copyr  of  the  Arcola  book.  It  answers  all  your 
questions. 

It  shows  just  how  Arcola  can  be  installed 
in  a  4,  5,  6  or  7-room  house  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  to  the  family.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  experiences  of  Arcola  owners  and 
is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  beautiful 
paintings  in  full  color. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  CO..  Dept.  F  ill 
816  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

By  mail  and  without  obligation,  send  me  your  free  book 
about  Arcola. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


"IF hen  J  remember  how  my  days  are 
spent /” 

Thus  Milton  mourned  as  he  sat  in  dark¬ 
ness  grieving  over  what  he  thought  were 
ill-spent  years  of  blindness.  He  did  not 
realize  how  through  his  affliction  he  was 
(•>  give  the  world  a  glorious  heritage  of 
poetry — such  as  no  man  blessed  with 
sight  has  ever  given.  Strangely  enough 
these  words  of  Milton’s  came  darting  up 
from  the  subconscious  mind  as  1  looked 
from  our  porch  olT  east — off  over  the  roll¬ 
ing  water.  “How  my  days  are  spent!” 
They  are  vacation  days,  and  I  fear  that 
you  will  surely  call  them  lazy  days,  as  I 
do.  But  I  wish  you  were  here  to  look  out 
over  the  ocean  and  see  the  sun  sparkling 
on  the  water  and  the  bright,  curling  line  of 
white  as  the  waves  celebrate  their  long 
journey  by  one  last  roll  and  smash  on  the 
beach.  Off  to  the  left  we  may  see  the 
rock  piles  at  the  entrance  to  Green  Har¬ 
bor.  Then  the  clean,  beautiful  beach 
sweeps  around  in  a  wide  curve  to  Gurnet 
Point.  Remembering  our  old  baseball 
days,  the  odd  fancy  comes  to  me  that  ages 
ago  Nature  must  have  played  some  great 
game  along  this  coast.  The  pitcher  evi¬ 
dently  sent  the  ball  in  a  long  curve  from 
Brant  Rock.  The  batter  stood  on  that 
great  blue  mound  off  to  the  south  (now 
it  is  called  Manomet)  and  swung  at  the 
ball.  It  made  a  quick  in  curve,  and  the 
giant  missed  it.  Like  some  of  our  modern 
batters  who  strike  out,  he  showed  his 
anger  by  stamping  on  the  ground  with  his 
heel  and  slashing  the  ground  with  his  bat. 
And  this  dug  Plymouth  Harbor  and  its 
entrance  out  of  the  sand,  and  the  ocean 
pouring  in  and  out  with  the  tide  has 
scoured  out  the  channel.  And  the  big 
ball  which  the  giant  threw  ages  ago  is 
still  there — a  great  mound  of  rock  and 
soil  at  the  harbor  entrance,  called  the 
Gurnet.  Or,  if  you  like  the  illustration 
better,  the  Gurnet  stands  out  like  a  box¬ 
er's  left  hand  defending  his  heart,  while 
Cape  Cod  is  stretched  out  like  a  right 
arm  to  strike  a  blow.  Now  and  then  the 
ocean  storms  get  into  Cape  Cod  Bay  past 
this  arm.  Our  children  walked  down  there 
1  he  other  day.  All  the  way  along  there 
was  only  dry  beach  sand,  with  nothing  but 
coarse  eel  grass,  except  now  and  then  on 
some  little  ‘'hummock”  a  few  dwarf  trees 
or  bushes.  Yet  at  the  Gurnet  they  found 
soil ,  with  good  crops  of  potatoes  and  corn 
and  vegetables  growing  on  the  wind-swept 
bluff.  At  night  the  big  twin  lighthouse 
shows  its  strong  light.  While  President 
Harding  was  in  Plymouth  big  warshing 
anchored  off  the  harbor  and  flashed  their 
signals  all  about. 

*  *  *  4 c  * 

It  is  a  clean,  beautiful  beach.  There  is 
nothing  fashionable  about  it,  for  plain, 
common  people  of  moderate  means  come 
here  weary  and  worn  and  are  blown  care¬ 
free  by  this  fine,  salty  air.  The  'breeze 
is  always  blowing  across  the  marsh.  The 
sun  may  be  hot  at  times,  but  the  wind  is 
never  still,  and  there  is  always  the  cool 
ocean  to  dip  into.  There  goes  the  steamer 
from  Boston  to  Plymouth.  The  wind  is 
with  her,  and  blowing  so  hard  that  the 
thick,  black  smoke  is  blown  on  ahead  of 
her  as  she  speeds  along.  We  shall  soon 
see  her  round  the  Gurnet  and  work  into 
Plymouth  Harbor.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  this  coast  was  alive  with 
British  warships  hunting  for  American 
vessels  trying  to  sneak  into  Boston.  It  is 
only  a  few  miles  north  of  us  that  Com¬ 
modore  Hull  in  the  Constitution  worked 
away  from  the  British  ships  when  they 
Thought  they  surely  had  him.  Then  there 
was  no  wind,  but  he  played  a  few  Yankee 
tricks  on  them,  and  kept  his  ship  out  of 
range  until  the  breeze  sprang  up.  then 
nothing  could  catch  her.  Then  there  was 
old  Isaac  Drew,  who  carried  the  gun¬ 
powder  from  Plymouth  to  Boston.  He 
had  the  powder  at  the  bottom  of  his  sloop 
with  a  thick  load  of  very  rank  manure 
spread  over  it.  A  British  warship  spied 
him  and  held  him  up.  They  sent  a  boat 
out  to  investigate.  The  elegant  young 
officer  in  charge  did  not  like  the  smell  of 
that  manure,  for  the  wind  was  blowing 
right  at  him.  lie  would  not  have  made  a 
good  farmer.  He  might  have  faced  gun¬ 
powder.  but  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  other  gases  were  too  much  for  him. 
So  he  never  boarded  the  sloop.  It  seemed 
quite  natural  for  a  man  to  be  carrying 
manure  for  his  garden.  So  the  boat  drew 
out  of  range ;  but  the  young  fellow  wanted 
to  be  smart.  He  saw  that  the  old  sailor 
was  humped-backed' — greatly  deformed.  So 
the  officer  tried  to  insult  him  by  calling 
out  across  the  water:  “Say,  old  man. 
what’s  that  you  carry  on  your  back?” 
Old  Isaac  straightened  up  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  made  a  trumpet  of  his  hands, 
and  roared  : 

“ That's  It  linker  Hill!” 

Talk  about  Webster’s  reply  to  Ilayne, 
or  Burke’s  famous  speech.  I  think  that 
for  effective  argument  Isaac  Drew  beat 
them  all.  The  air  and  the  sea  down  in 
this  Old  Colony  are  filled  with  these  old 
legends.  Many  of  them  come  back  after 
50  years  of  slumber  in  the  mind  as  we 
look  off  over  the  water  in  the  face  of  the 
breeze  which  has  been  cleaned  and  salted 
through  its  long  passage  direct  from  Eu¬ 
rope. 

***** 

It  is  a  lazy  life  for  those  of  us  who  are 
shore  birds.  Wo  came  here  that  the  loaf- 
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ing  and  tanning  and  salting  may  carry  us 
safely  through  the  long  grind  of  work  at 
home.  We  are  shore  birds  who  come  and 
go,  but  the  men  and  women  who  go  gun¬ 
ning  for  us  with  food  and  fuel  and  other 
of  life's  necessities  are  anything  but  lazy 
Their  harvest  time  runs  for  about  four 
months,  and  that  means  120  days  of  toil 
that  would  make  a  dairyman  or  a  market 
gardener  think  he  had  been  playing.  We 
bought  half  of  a  cord  of  wood  for  $8.  It 
is  seemingly  scrub  oak  of  perhaps  25 
years’  growth.  It  is  cut  into  foot  lengths 
and  well  dried,  making  excellent  fuel.  The 
iceman  who  serves  ns  evidently  has  some 
little  fresh  pond  back  among  the  hills, 
where  he  tills  his  icehouse  in  Winter  and 
peddles  it  out  to  shore  birds  during  the 
hot  months.  There  ought  to  a  little 
money  in  this  wood  and  ice,  but  the 
t  rouble  with  these  farmers  is  that  Winters 
are  long  and  dull.  There  is  very  little 
W'jnter  business  on  a  New  England  farm. 
You  must  plan  to  stretch  an  income  from 
four  months  over  a  life  of  .12  months,  and 
man  rarely  equals  a  wasp  or  bee  in  his 
ability  to  store  and  save  honey.  We  pay 
18  cents  a  quart  for  milk  and  15  cents  a 
loaf  for  bread.  We  get  around  the  bread 
question  somewhat  by  making  and  eating 
many  biscuits,  but  milk  is  a  necessity  in 
our  family.  Even  at  18  cents  a  quart  I 
think  it  one  of  the  cheapest  foods  where 
there  are  many  children.  Meat,  flour, 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  high.  I  tried  to 
send  vegetables  on  from  the  farm  by  ex¬ 
press,  but  the  charges  on  a  bushel  basket 
were  $1.(52.  This  rate  would  seem  to  give 
the  near-by  farmers  a  monopoly,  or  nearly 
so,  of  garden  crops.  With  a  light  and 
rapid  truck  it  would  be  possible  to  bring 
supplies  from  a  distance,  but  most  of  the 
shore  birds  seem  to  think  it  is  a  part  of 
their  duty  to  spend  money  freely,  and 
whatever  they  may  think  of  other  duties, 
they  stand  'by  this  one.  Fish  and  lobsters 
and  clams  are  quite  cheap  and  excellent 
in  quality.  Our  folks  live  simply — very 
largely  on  cereals,  fruit,  fish  and  bread. 
Bulky  food  is  what:  goes  here.  Our  folks 
make  great  use  of  cornmeal  mush,  both 
with  milk  and  also  fried.  The  great  idea 
of  this  life  is  to  live  as  simply  and  easily 
as  possible  with  the  lightest  sort  of  house¬ 
keeping  and  the  heaviest  sort  of  loafing 
and  lounging  in  the  sand.  That  will  not 
seem  the  right  thing  to  some  of  your  ener¬ 
getic  and  tireless  workers,  but  be  careful 
that  you  do  not  carry  the  overwork  too 


far  so  that  you  cannot  rest  when  your 
time  comes. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  rented  a  furnished  cottage.  It  is 
of  wood,  without  plastering  or  much  in¬ 
side  finish.  There  are  seven  rooms — four 
bedrooms  and  a  sleeping  porch.  Water  is 
piped  down  to  the  house,  and  there  are 
good  conveniences.  It  stands  back  just 
over  the  brow  of  the  beach,  but  from  the 
upper  windows  we  have  a  full  view  of 
the  ocean.  Mother  and  my  daughter  and 
six  children  will  be  here  through  August. 
I  am  down  for  10  days,  and  the  240  hours 
are  passing  all  too  fast.  On  several 
occasions  we  have  had  14  people  in  the 
house,  but  these  Summer  cottages  were 
made  to  pack  closely,  and  the  beauty  of 
this  life  is  that  every  one  is  good-natured 
and  very  willing  to  put  up  with  camp 
conditions  if  necessary.  We  drove  the 
car  down  here  from  New  Jersey,  so  that 
we  are  able  to  get  about  as  we  like.  We 
have  all  seen  that  glorious  pageant  at 
Plymouth,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  de¬ 
scribe  it  so  that  readers  could  get  some 
idea  of  its  beauty.  1  will  attempt  such 
a  description  a  little  later  on,  but  it  is 
one  of  those  beautiful  things  which  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  My  daughter, 
assisted  by  the  children,  do  the  house¬ 
work.  The  little  girls  get  breakfast,  and 
the  rest  of  us  sleep  until  an  hour  which 
would  shock  a  farmer.  The  boys  are 
worked  into  the  ranks  for  sweeping,  clean¬ 
ing,  cutting  wood  and  running  errands. 
All  have  their  share  of  such  work  as 
must  be  done.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
make  such  a  life  successful.  The  young 
folks  spend  a  good  share  of  their  time  in 
bathing.  This  beach  is  perfect.  We  gen¬ 
erally  go  into  the  water  on  an  ebb  tide, 
when  long  stretches  of  warm  sand  bars 
arc  left  exposed.  All  the  children  except 
little  Bose  have  learned  to  swim,  and 
she  says  she  can  swim  with  one  foot. 
There  is  a  big  log  in  front  of  our  cottage 
evidently  thrown  up  by  some  mighty  wave 
and  left  high  on  the  beach.  Mother  likes 
to  sit  there  in  the  keen  wind  and  watch 
the  children  in  the  surf.  There  she  sat 
the  other  day  watching  her  big  daughter 
and  little  Bose  dipping  into  the  waves. 
She  was  responsible  physically  for  this 
great  creature  in  brawn  and  morally  for 
this  tiny  tot.  in  blue!  I  suppose  that 
when  a  woman  can  sit  on  this  windy 
beach  in  calm  or  lazy  content  and  watch 
such  a  tribe  of  youngsters  as  ours  grow- 
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ing  happily  and  cleanly  up  to  take  the 
real  duties  of  life  she  has  a  right  to  feel 
that  she  is  working  out  something  that 
may  be  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. 
I  think  she  feels  that;  for  as  she  looks 
off  over  the  shining  ocean  the  face  under 
the  battered  old  bat  seems  25  years 
younger  than  it  did  six  weeks  ago.  But 
I  have  not  told  you  “how  my  days  are 
spent.”  We  will  get  to  that  a  little 
later.  h.  \v.  O. 


Some  Boys  Are  Overworked 

Perhaps  I  am  an  “old  foggy,”  but  I 
hope  not.  I  am  not  yet  forty,  and  I  do 
dearly  love  progress,  so  long  as  the  term 
seems  to  me  to  be  correctly  used,  though 
I  sometimes  question  if  it  be  not  applied 
occasionally  to  a  step  backward  rather 
than  a  step  forward.  I  certainly  appre- 
cite  the  value  of  scientific  physical  tra'in- 
ing.  reasonably  and  judiciously  applied, 
but  I  don’t  believe  the  large  percentage 
of  physically  unfit  country  boys  is  due 
nearly  so  much  to  the  lack  of  proper 
gymnastics,  etc.,  as  it  is  to  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  hard  work.  Even  a  well- 
grown  and  fairly  well-developed  boy  of 
10  or  12  years  is  not  physically  able  to 
rise  at  five  o’clock,  spend  every  minute 
till  school  time,  and  after  four  o’clock 
till  a  late  bedtime,  milking  cows,  plowing, 
harrowing,  planting,  skidding  logs,  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes,  etc.,  besides  working  hard 
all  day  Saturday  and  in  many  cases  on 
Sunday  as  well.  No  doubt,  someone  will 
say  I  am  painting  a  dark  and  unreal 
picture,  but  I  can  show  the  actual  cases 
where  it  is  woefully  and  diseouragingly 
real.  Many  men  would  break  under  the 
strain  of  work  actually  accomplished  by 
these  farm  boys.  Furthermore,  the  boys 
are  often  not  well  grown  or  well  devel¬ 
oped.  Their  fathers  are  not  greatly  at 
fault,  except  perhaps  in  permitting  the 
present  economic  condition  to  exist.  The 
point  is  that  it  does  exist,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  until  fanning  becomes  suf¬ 
ficiently  profitable  to  enable  the  farmer 
and  his  family  to  live  decently  without 
doing  a  suicidal  amount  of  work  every 
day  of  their  lives.  If  such  a  time  never 
arrives  the  farm  youth  must  continue  to 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  profiteer¬ 
ing  distributor  of  farm  products — the 
speculator  and  the  gambler,  not  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer — and  no  amount  of  scien¬ 
tific  physical  training  can  save  him. 

New  York.  MBS.  E.  M.  A. 


A  Good  Investment  for  You 


The  Overland  car  is  built  to  save  the  waste  of  slower 
transportation. 

The  price  is  low;  but  the  price  of  its  service  is  lower  still. 

The  body  is  all-steel;  the  finish  baked  enamel;  electric 
starter  and  lights  designed  with  the  car;  the  curtains  open 
with  the  doors.  The  car  lasts. 

Its  fuel  saving  is  astonishing,  its  cost  for  tires  and  upkeep 
— negligible . 


F.  O.  B.  Toledo 

WILLYS-QVERLAND  Inc. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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Yugust  lias  stolon  upon  us  unawares 
II, is  year.  The  first  early  apples  begin  to 
drop’ clown  into  the  deep  green  cushions 
of  grass,  where  Elsie  and  I  iind  them, 
fragrant  and  mellow,  just  ready  to  be 
carried  home  for  the  first  delicious  apple 
pie.  The  cantaloupes  have  been  holding 
off,  for  we  are  waiting  to  let,  them  ripen 
on  the  vine,  which  the  Man  from  Florida 
insists  is  the  only  proper  way  for  a  melon 

to  ripen.  ,  .  ., 

“When  they  begins  to  show  white 
through  the  net— that’s  the  time  for  yo’ 
to  eat  cantaloupes.  But  a  melon— well, 
yo’  know  there’s  a  little  kind  o  feeler 
grows  out  from  the  stem  to  hold  on  to 
things  with  ;  when  the  one  next  the  melon 
turns  brown,  wait  three  days  and  pick 
vo’  melon.  Fat  as  much  as  yo’  want  to, 
yo’  uevah  get  sick  off  a  ripe  melon ,  m 
fact,  yo’  could  live  on  it  about  two  days 
without  getting  hungry.  No.  yo  don  t 
need  to  be  afraid  of  eating  lots  o  water¬ 
melon.”  ,  ,  e 

We  are  an  interested  audience,  but  ot 
course  when  the  wind  blows  like  h  all  we 
must  not  think  too  often  ot  half-grown 
melons.  The  peanuts  are  coming  out  bet¬ 
ter  throwing  out  their  lines  into  the  sand 
like  fishermen,  with  the  peanuts  tor  the 
ffsh.  and  there  are  already  quite  a  substan¬ 
tial  number.  Tin*  cotton  plant  is  showing 
its  fringes,  which  is  the-  only  word  a  green 
Northerner  thinks  of  to  describe  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  tile  forms.  I  his  cotton  plant 
is  an  interesting  visitor,  and  it  has  come 
to  be  quite  the  usual  thing  for  people  to 
drop  in  “just  to  see  how  the  cotton  plant 
looks  now,”  for  very  few  New  Yorkers 
have  ever  seen  cotton  growing.  It.  looks 
like  buckwheat  1”  they  exclaim. 

While  others  are  taking  their  annual 
vacation  in  travel,  here  is  the  form  in 
which  it  has  conic  to  our  tainily  this  . 

We  are  living  the  simple  life  just  now. 
Or,  as  Elsie  likes  to  pretend,  we  have 
come  to  live  in  the  Jolly  House,  which 
some  thoughtless  people  might  insist  is 
iust  a  garage  and  woodshed.  Here  we 
'•ire  beds,  stove  and  table — the  three 
necessities  of  living— while  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  has  been  packed  out  m  the 
barn  and  most  of  the  routine  housework 
with  it.  How  pleasant  to  realize  that 
these  tilings  will  not  have  to  lift  swept  and 
dusted  for  three  mouths,  that  one  may  put 
the  housework  in  storage, . which  hereto¬ 
fore  has  seemed  so  impossible.  Just  lot 
now  it  is  fun  to  dine  and  sleep  m  the 
garage,  to  cook  in  »ho  woodsliod.  I  In 
Floor  is  of  cement,  and  nothing  could  he 
simpler  than  the  wood  and  water  question 
out  in  the  kitchen.  It  has  been  interest¬ 
ing  to  discover  lu»w  many  ot  our  supposed 
necessities  can  he  dispensed  with  it  one 
has  a  good  bed  and  the  facilities  for  rook¬ 
ing  and  eating,  for  I  begin  to  see  where 
„ur  pioneer  grandmother  got  time  to 
weave.  We  find  that  the  Man  has  taken 
the  old  walnut  bedstead  up  to  the  last¬ 
ness  of  the  barn  loft,  where  he  sleeps  m 
stately  splendor  under  an  improvised  bur¬ 
lap  ciiuopy  (a  style  which  smacks  faintly 
,,f  old  Egypt),  and  there  arc  bats,  lie  says, 
sweeping  about  all  night  long.  This  pend¬ 
ing  the  rebirth  of  the  little  gray  house. 

1 1  was  with  a  certain  sense  ot  awe  that 
we  began  the  taking  down  of  the  little 
gray  house.  It  hud  sneltor  •  < l  so  many 
lives  and  grown  old  and  gray  in  service. 
Uut  there  was  no  question  about  the  need 
for  rebuilding.  This  is  a  windy  slope, 
mid  clapboards  shou'd  be  well  reinforced 
by  sheathing,  building  paper  and  air 
chamber.  It.  is  an  intrepid  housebuilder 
who  would  not  plan  for  at  least  two  of 
these,  yet  there  was  none  of  them  in  the 
structure  that  was.  though  nnu-li  attention 
was  given  to  the  size  of  th  •  timbers.  In 
the  last  century  builders  have  turned  from 
cold  floors  and  draughty  walls  to  study 
the  making  of  a  house  where  the  children 
can  play  on  the  floor  in  comfort  and  it. 
doesn’t  matter  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing,  not  losing  sight  of  good  ventila¬ 
tion.  but  considering  the  coal  bill. 

We  wish  there  were  someone  to  tell  us 
the  year  in  which  this  house  was  built. 
The  only  man  to  throw  any  light  on  this 
question  moved  to  this  neighborhood  00 
rears  ago.  and  declares  that  it  looked  the 
same  when  lie  first,  saw  it  as  it  does  now; 
that  is,  it  was  spoken  of  as  old  even  then. 
So  every  board  that  yields  to  Daddy's  pry 
is  likely  to  reveal  some  hidden,  forgotten 
store.  ’“And  are  you  really  going  to  try 
to  build  it.  yourself?”  is  the  surprised 
question  from  everyone,  for  Daddy’s  pen¬ 
chant  for  carpentry  is  little  known  about 
these  parts.  He  admits  that  it  is  a  very 
big  job  for  two  men  to  handle  before  Win¬ 
ter  sets  in,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
pleases  his  sense  of  efficiency  to  work 
at  a  job  which  one  can  figure  out  like  a 
game  of  chess.  It  gets  us  out  of  the  rut 
into  a  new  occupation,  and  the  change  is 
like  a  rest. 

Elsie  and  little  Jane  are  filling  in  the 
time  by  riding  back  from  the  shingle  pile 
in  the’  Man’s  wheelbarrow,  a  brand-new 
sensation.  “Baby!  Baby!  Don’t  yu’  want 
a  ride?”  The  little  bare  knees  lose  no 
time  in  carrying  Jane  to  the  edge  of  the 
wheelbarrow  in  which  Elsie  is  already 
seated,  and  she  elmckles  on  the  way  up. 
“Whoop-ee,”  sings  out  the  Alan,  and  they 
are  off.  I  must  have  this  with  my  kodak 

-the  tall,  smiling  black  man,  a  little  gray 
at  the  temples;  the  new  barrow  with  its 
two  youngsters  rosy  with  delight — only 
one  can  never  hope  to  catch  the  blaze  of 
little  Jane’s  l-ed  hair,  the  gray-blue  flash 
of  Elsie’s  laughing  eyes,  the  spirit  of  ser¬ 
vice  shining  on  the  face  of  their  friend  at 


the  handles.  These  are  the  things  one 
photographs  with  the  memory,  a  slide  in 
the  kaleidoscope  of  the  years. 

We  find  that  there  are  other  occupants 
of  Jolly  House,  as  Elsie  has  named  it. 
Perhaps  a  score  of.  fat.  green-jacketed 
bumble-bees  are  also  laying  claim  to  the 
right  of  way  through  the  door  and  up  into 
the  loft,  just  where  no  one  knows.  We 
are  inclined  to  be  considerate  of  them  as 
long  as  they  treat  us  kindly,  though  they 
are  sometimes  quite  insistent  about  having 
the  door  opened  on  cool  mornings.  There 
is  a  cunning  little  toad  who  creeps  in 
under  the  door  to  his  corner  behind  the 
couch  leg;  there  is  a  puzzled,  distressed 
old  hen  who  wants  to  lay  behind  the  ironing 
board,  and  once  in  a  while  a  little  brown 
wren  drifts  in  to  fly  out  startled.  The 
children  are  interested  in  the  story  of  the 
shiny  blue  mud  wasp  which  the  Alan  tells 
in  this  fashion  : 

“What  you  calls  the  mud  wasp  up  here 
we  calls  the  dirt-dauber  down  South. 
Didn’t  yu’  hear  him  call  out  ‘I  know — I 
know — I  know?’  Well,  do  yu’  know  how 
he  come  to  say  that?  It’s  because!  one 
time  lie  thought  he’d  like  to  learn  how  to 
make  honey  instead  o’  living  on  old  bugs 
and  things,  and  he  went  to  the  bees  to  find 
out  how.  lie  went  to  stay  a  day,  but  as 
soon  as  the  bees  started  to  tell  him  he  felt 
like  he  knew  it.  all,  and  lie  started  right 
off  for  home  in  a  big  hurry,  hollering  out 
'I  know — I  know — I  know.’  They  tried 
to  call  him  hack,  hut  he  wouldn’t  stay. 
When  he  got  home  he  found  out  he  had  to 
come  back  to  ask  a.  few  more  questions, 
but  the  bees  nevah  would  bother  with  him 
no  mo’.  And  just  fo’  punishment  lie  has 
to  keep  on  sayin’  ‘I  know’  just  like  he’s 
sayin’  now.  Hear  him?” 

The  buckwheat  we  sowed  for  grain  is 
reaching  down  after  some  of  the  fertilizer 
that  the  potatoes  were  cheated  out  of. 
The  cover  crop  of  rye,  buckwheat  and 
Italian  rye  grass  in  separate  plots  is 
nicely  above  ground.  A  shower  or  two 
has  broken  the  long  drought,  and  given 
new  life  to  the  fields,  but  Central  New 
York  has  fared  better  than  some  places 
farther  north,  whore  the  countryside  still 
looks  -brown  and  parched. 

There  is  a  cricket  singing  over  behind 
the  couch,  where  Elsie  sleeps,  “(food 
luck,  good  clner,”  says  he.  “Warm  fires 
come  with  snappy  weather.” 

JEKS.  F.  II .  UNGER. 

A  Woman  Left  v'ith  a  Farm 

1  am  a  widow  who  has  been  left  with 
:i  large  farm.  It  is  an  excellent  farm, 
well  located  and  from  every  angle  desir¬ 
able,  having  two  very  good  houses,  the 
one  in  which  I  live  being  strictly  modern 
and  containing  three  baths.  But  I  know 
nothing  of  farming  and  cannot  afford  to 
conduct  the  acreage  at  a  loss.  Tt  should  not 
he  losing,  the  previous  owner  having  been 
here  .”>0  years,  retiring  in  comfortable, 
modest  circumstances.  I  am  alone,  and 
know  no  one  to  whom  to  go  for  sugges¬ 
tions  about  these  farms.  1  am  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  must  be  a  solution  for 
my  difficulties.  I  have  never  found  my¬ 
self  helpless 'before,  but  I  am  at  the  fright¬ 
ful  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming.  Would  it  be  better  to 
sell  at  a  great  sacrifice,  which  I  would  be 
obliged  to  do,  or  is  it  not  possible  to  find 
an  honorable  person  who  knows  farming 
to  help  conduct,  it,  or  would  it  he  best  of 
all  to  rent  the  land,  and  upon  what  basis? 
Can  you  suggest  anything  or  give  me  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  the  average  person 
would  do  in  tli  ‘sc  circumstances? 

Pennsylvania.  woman  farmer. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  an  out¬ 
sider  even  to  suggest  a  possible  course 
that  will  work  out  satisfactorily.  Ilf  the 
owner  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  farming,  an  alternative  that 
may  pay  better  than  sacrificing  the  farm 
would  be  to  try  to  secure  a  competent 
man  to  move  into  one  of  the  houses  and 
farm  the  land'  on  shares,  which  is  the 
usual  practice  in  Lancaster  County,  where 
the  owner  does  not  wish  to  work  the  land 
himself. 

I.  do  not  know  just  what  crops  are 
grown  in  the  section  mentioned,  but  pre¬ 
sume  they  are  about  the  same,  as  grown 
here,  with  the  possible  exception  of  to¬ 
bacco.  The  half  farmer  here  owns  all  the 
stock  and  farming  implements,  furnishes 
all  the  labor  for  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  the  crops,  also  paying  for  half 
of  all  chemical  fertilizer  used.  The  owner 
pays  for  the  fitting  of  the  land  for  the 
tobacco  crop  only,  all  other  crops  being 
planted  entirely  by  the  tenant.  The  ten¬ 
ant  receives  half  of  all  crops  grown  on  the 
farm,  and  all  of  the  hay,  straw  and  corn 
fodder,  provided  the  latter  three  items  arc 
used  on  the  farm  for  feeding  and  bedding 
stock,  and  the  resulting  manure  hauled 
back  on  the  land.  If  any  hay,  straw  and 
fodder  are  Sold,  half  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  go  to  the  owner.  The  only  ex¬ 
pense  the  owner  has  is  the  interest  on  the 
investment  in  land  and  the  taxes,  and  if  it 
were  possible  for  this  woman  to  secure 
some  reliable  man  to  work  her  place  in 
this  manner,  it  may  provide  a  good  income. 

If  the  farmer  wishes  ro  keep  a  few  cows, 
the  proceeds  go  to  hi’ a,  as  he  can  feed 
half  the  grain  he  produces,  and  all  the 
long  feed,  but,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
manure  goes  back  to  the  land,  and  no  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  for  any  short  feed  he 
may  purchase  and  feed  to  the  cattle,  as 
an  addition  to  his  half,  in  the  working  up 
of  the  hay  and  straw.  &  .J,  w. 


Proper  Heating 

At  Its  Lowest  Cost 

Heating  by  the  EMPIRE  PIPELESS  FURNACE  method 
is  proper  heating — for  it  heats  every  room  in  the  house 

to  70°,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  and  provides  a  per¬ 
fect  circulation  of  clean,  pure 
air.  It  makes  homes  com¬ 
fortable  to  live  in.  Our  60 
years  of  experience  and  de¬ 
pendable  GUARANTEE  are 
your  assurance  of  satisfaction 

with  the  EMPIRE  PIPELESS 

heating  system. 

EMPIRE1  PIPELESS  FURNACES 
•re  easy  to  install.  They  are  strongly 
built  to  last  a  lifetime,  and  give  more 
heat  from  the  same  amount  of  fuel 
than  other  furnaces.  They  are  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run  to  install. 

WRITE  for  illustrated  descriptive 
booklet  on  the  latest  and  most 
scientific  one-pipe  heating  system, 
and  the  name  of  the  " Red  Cross’ ' 
dealer  nearest  to  you. 

COOPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Manufacturer*  of  “RED  CROSS  Stovai, 
Ranges  and  Furnaces 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

I  “RID  CROSS’’ 

EMPIRE 

Pipeless  furnace 


BOOK  OX 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  Weat  31st  Street,  New  York 

CORN 


IIADUf  QTPD  cut*  and  pile?*  on  har 
IlMn  «  LJ  I  l.  It  venter  or  winrown  .Man 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  Corn 
Binder. Sold  In  every  state  Only  $28  with 
fodder  tlelngr  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Harvester.  Process  Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kansas 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds,  and  other 
Fruit  and  Vegetablel’uekages.  Egg  Cases. 
All  these  containers  are  in  as  good  a- 
new  condition  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

Let  us  quote  you — that's  all 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R.  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TENTS 
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THOS.  MARTIN  304  Canal  Street  NEW  YORK 


THE  STORY  OF  “LOUSE’’ 

“ There  is  one  story  in  this  book  which  is 
worth  double  the  price  of  the  entire  hook 

This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  ;i  business 
man  who  was  in  our  office  a  week  or  more  ago. 

He  referred  to  the  story  of  “Louise,”  and 
said  he  considered  it  the  greatest  story  he  had 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading. 

You,  too,  will  enjoy  the  story  of  “Louise,” 
as  well  as  the  25  other  stories  of  farm  life  which  arc  container 
in  this  hook.  All  these  stories  are  filled  with  the  subtle  humor, 
the  sound  philosophy  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  human 
nature  which  has  endeared  the  Hope  Farm  man  to  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  country. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  cloth  bound,  and  makes  a  most 
desirable  present  to  a  friend  or  to  your  Grange  or  town  library. 
The  price  is  $1.50  a  copy,  postpaid.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.’ 

Name . 

Town . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


1058 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
sibli  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  o I  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Till-]  Rhode  Island  State  Grange  held  a  good  out¬ 
door  meeting  at  the  State  College  on  August 
11.  The  day  was  well-nigh  perfect,  and  there  was  a 
line  attendance.  Speaking  of  the  size  of  Rhode 
I  slant!,  some  one  has  said  that  the  New  York  American 
League  baseball  team  could  not  successfully  play 
in  the  State  since  “Babe  Ruth”  would  knock  a  home 
run  outside  the  State  and  make  it  an  interstate 
trouble.  But  there  were  several  hundred  men  and 
women  at  this  meeting  who  were  fully  capable  of 
making  the  right  sort  of  home  runs.  And  right  in 
front  of  the  speakers  as  they  got  up  to  talk  was  a 
big  sign  carrying  in  large  letters  a  very  appropriate 
statement : 

"Cackling  hens  lag  or  lie!” 

That  was  a  very  significant  suggestion  to  put 
before  a  cackling  Jerseyman  or  New  Yorker.  It  is 
suggested  that  all  speakers  at  farm  meetings  carry 
the  idea  in  mind.  The  last  census  states  that,  there 
.•ire  about  880,000  people  in  Rhode  Island  who  live  in 
towns  and  cities  larger  than  2.500.  There  are  but  a 
few  over  15.000  who  live  in  rural  communities. 
There  are  proportionately  fewer  farmers  in  Rhode 
Island  than  in  any  other  State.  In  one  way  at  least 
this  is  not  as  had  as  it  seems.  There  will  always  be 
certain  food  products  consumed  in  Rhode  Island 
which  can  he  grown  to  better  advantage  in  that 
State  than  in  any  other.  The  fewer  the  farmers  the 
better  opportunity  they  will  have,  provided  they 
learn  to  produce  the  right  crops  and  do  not  attempt 
t »  compete  with  farmers  who  can  grow  staple  crops 
to  better  advantage.  That  same  thing  is  true  of 
many  other  Eastern  localities.  While  the  drain  away 
from  the  farms  is  to  he  deplored  for  many  reasons, 
if  does  make  opportunity  by  reducing  the  local  crop 
and  the  competition  among  local  workers. 

* 

E  hope  you  will  read  the  article  on  the  next 
page  from  our  friend  in  Alabama.  This 
strikes  us  as  a  fair,  calm  statement  of  the  farm 
situation  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  That  section 
is  going  through  a  great  industrial  revolution  forced 
upon  it  by  the  disasters  to.  the  cotton  crop,  both 
from  insects  and  t lie  paralyzing  slump  in  prices. 
There  was  a  similar  revolution,  though  not  so  vio¬ 
lent  and  destructive,  when  New  England  and  New 
York  were  forced  to  change  from  grain-growing  and 
beef-making  to  dairying,  vegetables  and  fruit.  It  is 
harder  for-the  South,  because  that  section  lacks  the 
local  markets  which  absorb  so  much  produce  at  the 
North.  Then  again,  the  very  ease  with  which  men 
can  make  a  living  at  the  South  has  naturally  devel¬ 
oped  an  improvident,  easy-going  class  that  will 
always  suffer  in  time  of  trouble.  While  we  regret 
the  startling  stories  of  disease,  we  think  that  in  the 
end  they  will  result  in  a  better  understanding  of  the 
South’s  great  problem. 

* 

T  is  now  about  25  years  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  first 
stated  that  sooner  or  later  American  wool  growers 
would  he  forced  to  manufacture  and  sell  woolen 
goods  direct  if  sheep  were  to  remain  upon  our 
Eastern  farms.  At  that,  time  most  people  scouted  at 
the  idea,  just  as  they  did  at  one  old  suggestion  that 
the  way  to  prevent  the  beef  monopoly  was  to  keep 
alive  the  old  local  slaughter-house  at  any  cost. 
These  slaughter-houses  have  now  gone — perhaps 
forever — but  the  plan  for  direct  manufacture  and 
sale  of  wool  is  developing.  Already  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  places  where  woolen  yarn  is  made  and  sold  at 
a  reduction  of  at  least  25  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  usual  price.  People  are  now  ready  for  direct 
trade  in  wool  goods.  The  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
alone  can  and  will  take  care  of  the  product  from 
several  good-sized  mills.  New  York  farmers  through 
their  organizations  are  now  manufacturing  over 
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.‘.o.OOO  pounds  of  wool  into  robes,  blankets  and  men’s 
suiting.  More  will  follow.  It  will  be  part  of  the 
job  for  all  of  us  to  help  this  direct  trade  along. 

* 

A1  V  ashington  the  political  leaders  seem  to  have 
agreed  upon  the  chief  features  of  the  new  tax 
hill.  They  will  cut  out  the  excess  profits  income  tax 
and  most  of  the  surtaxes.  The  tax  exemption  for 
Eastern  corporations  and  for  family  men  will  be 
raised,  and  probably  the  sum  of  exemption  for  each 
minor  child  will  he  raised  from  $200  to  $400.  The 
so-called  “nuisance”  taxes  on  tickets,  soft  drinks, 
etc.,  will  he  abolished,  and  also  the  transportation 
taxes.  The  eommon  argument  against  the  excess 
profits  tax  is  stated  by  the  Boston  Herald: 

Its  removal  will  give  men  of  capacity  and  capital 
some  courage  to  go  into  business.  Under  the  present 
law  they  put  their  money  into  tax-exempts,  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  of  municipalities,  and  play  golf.  They 
realize  that  this  is  a  safer  procedure  than  to  attempt 
any  enterprise  in  which  they  would  boar  all  the  loss 
while  the  Government,  in  the  event  of  its  success,  would 
get  most  of  the  profits.  \Y  e  have  in  this  way  been 
killing  business. 

Whether  true  or  not,  that  is  a  fair  statement  of 
popular  belief  among  business  men.  It  is  very  true 
that  vast  sums  of  money  are  being  taken  out  of 
regular  business  and  invested  in  tax-exempt  securi¬ 
ties.  A  favorite  form  is  a  municipal  bond  for  im¬ 
provement  of  some  town  or  city.  This  often  means 
a  six  per  cent  tax-free  security,  and  to  some  extent 
builds  up  town  and  city  at  the  expense  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  nearly  twenty  billions  of  these  ex¬ 
empt  securities  now  held  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
great  refuge  for  income  tax  dodgers,  and  sooner  or 
later,  in  very  self-defence,  this  Government  must  by 
constitutional  change  prohibit  the  issuing  of  these 
tax-free  securities.  Unless  this  is  done  owners  of 
less  than  half  the  property  in  this  country  will  lie 
paying  all  its  expenses. 

* 

Wjth  the  completion  of  State  road  through  our  town 
in  W  ayne  County,  several  of  our  enterprising  boys  built 
booths  for  huckstering  along  the  line  of  the  road  on 
their  own  premises,  back  from  the  line  of  the  old  road 
fence.  The  State  mounted  police  warned  them  that  they 
had  no  right  to  do  business  from  these  booths  unless 
they  were  at  least  30  feet  back  from  the  road  line,  and 
ordered  them  to  move  their  booths,  which  were  on  their 
own  lands.  Were  these  boys  within  their  rights  in 
building  these  places  on  their  own  lands  and  outside  the 
line  of  the  highway?  c.  l.  w. 

IN  order  to  make  sure  about  this  important  matter 
we  wrote  the  State  Highway  Commission.  The 
following  letter  from  the  secretary  is  authoritative. 
From  it  we  conclude  that  those  boys  were  within 
their  rights  when  they  erected  stands  on  their  own 
premises  or  on  property  controlled  by  parent  or 
guardian.  Of  course  they  cannot  legally  attract  a 
crowd  which  would  interfere  with  ordinary  traffic, 
but  according  to  the  secretary's  statement  they  have 
a  right  to  build  their  stands  on  their  own  property 

I  call  your  attention  to  Section  146  of  the  highway 
law  which  prohibits  the  erection  of  any  structure  within 
the  bounds  of  a  State  or  county  highway  except  under 
a  permit  issued  by  the  State’  Highway  Commission, 
under  which  permit  the  department  is  able  to  prescribe 
whatever  conditions  or  restrictions  are  deemed  neces¬ 
sary.  hut  it  is  against  the  policy  of  the  department  to 
grant  a  permit  for  any  structure,  such  as  a  refreshment 
booth,  within  the  highway  limits.  In  this  connection  I 
desire  to  state  that  anyone  who  places  a  structure 
within  the  bounds  of  a  highway  improved  by  the  State 
without  a  permit  from  this  department  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
day  such  structure  exists. 

You  will  see  therefore  that  it  is  not  the  selling  of 
produce  on  a  State  highway  which  is  prohibited,  but 
the  erection  of  a  booth  for  such  selling  within  the 
bounds  of  the  highway.  The  logical  procedure  for  any 
farmer  is  to  erect  his  booth  upon  his  own  property 
adjacent  to  the  right-of-way  line  of  the  highway,  and  so 
long  as  the  selling  is  conducted  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  make  a  congestion  of  traffic  due  to  the  parking  of 
vehicles  within  the  roadway  there  will  be  no  interfer¬ 
ence  by  this  department.  .  j.  c.  finch, 

Secretary,  State  Highway  Commission. 

* 

THE  Fordney  hill  now  before  Congress  provides 
for  a  tariff  of  $25  per  ton  on  all  foreign 
muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  received  in  this 
country.  We  presume  this  tariff  is  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  promoters  of  American  potash ;  it  surely  can¬ 
not  he  of  any  benefit  to  the  thousands  of  farmers 
who  must  use  potash  in  fertilizers.  During  the  war 
various  sources  of  American  potash  were  developed. 
There  were  the  alkali  lakes  in  Nebraska  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  seaweed  or  kelp  along  the  California  coast, 
concrete  dust  and  the  green  sand  of  New  Jersey. 
There  are  also  various  rock  formations  which  give 
a  reasonable  amount  of  potash  when  crushed  and 
treated  chemically.  As  we  understand  it.  the  pro¬ 
posed  tariff  is  designed  to  hold  up  imports  or  directly 
increase  the  price  of  the  imported  article  until  the 
American  promoters  can  establish  their  industry. 

Tn  former  tariff  discussions  we  heard  much  about 
“infant  industries.”  The  potash  industry  seems  to 
be  such  an  infant,  and  the  farmers  are  expected  to 
pay  for  its  nursing  and  feeding,  so  that  its  pa  rents 
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may  have  a  fine,  lusty  worker— raised  with  little 
cost  to  them.  TV  e  can  see  no  good  reason  for  this 
tariff.  It  is  against  the  good  old  principle  that  any¬ 
thing  which  promotes  agriculture  or  food  production 
should  be  made  as  free  and  accessible  as  possible. 
We  can  see  nothing  about  such  a  tariff  that  would 
he  of  any  general  benefit  to  the  people,  while  the 
income  from  it  would  not  be  large.  The  price  of 
chemical  fertilizers  has  long  been  extortionately 
high,  and  this  tariff  would  make  them  still  higher 
without  any  benefit  to  the  people. 

❖ 

SINCE  we  printed  that  statement  about  benefit 
from  a  milk  diet,  on  page  980,  we  have  received 
reports  of  several  cases  where  remarkable  results 
followed  such  treatment.  In  several  of  these  cases 
diseases  which  seemed  hopeless  were  making  definite 
progress.  The  use  of  pure  milk  as  the  only  food  has 
certainly  wrought  some  marvelous  cures.  The  last 
tiling  that  we  should  think  of  would  he  any  attempt 
to  induce  our  people  to  use  the  poor  old  human  body 
as  an  experiment  station.  We  have  declined  to  give 
general  medical  advice  or  to  encourage  people  to  dose 
themselves  with  drugs  or  liquors,  because  we  well 
know  how  impossible  it  is  to  cure  people  of  their  ail¬ 
ments  at  long  range.  When  it  comes  to  this  milk  diet, 
however,  we  have  another  story.  There  is  nothing 
about  milk  that  can  possibly  injure  the  ordinary  per¬ 
son.  We  all  know  that  it  is  the  ideal  human  food.  It  is 
a  necessity  in  youth  and  old  age.  and  we  have  come 
tc  think  it  quite  as  necessary  to  a  proper  enjoyment 
of  our  adult  years.  It  will  not  injure  any  man  or 
woman  to  drop  the  ordinary  food  and  use  nothing 
hut  milk  for  a  month :  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chances  are  that  the  change  will  greatly  benefit 
them. 

* 

HE  other  day  we  witnessed  a  scene  which  ought 
to  interest  our  women  readers — and  make  the 
men  rather  thoughtful.  It  was  at  a  farmers’  meet¬ 
ing  with  several  hundred  people  gathered  in  a  little 
grove.  A  big  brown  rat.  evidently  caught  out  of  his 
hole,  ran  through  the  crowd.  Women  jumped  away 
and  men  hesitated.  At  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd 
stood  a  woman,  evidently  a  farmer’s  wife.  She  was 
browned  by  the  sun,  and  looked  strong  and  healthy. 
The  rat  ran  directly  at  her.  evidently  seeking  to 
hide  under  her  long  skirts.  The  woman  did  not 
faint  or  scream.  As  the  rat  neared  her  she  merely 
lifted  her  foot  and  stamped  him  into  the  ground — 
held  him  there  until  lie  was  dead.  Then  she  took 
the  dead  rat  by  the  tail  and  in  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  way  threw  him  to  one  side.  It  was  about  the 
greatest  exhibition  of  cold,  solid  nerve  we  ever  saw. 
We  have  no  doubt  this  woman’s  ancestors  in  pioneer 
times  were  quite  capable  of  using  the  rifle  or  ax 
against  Indians  or  wild  creatures.  Only  the  week 
before  we  had  seen  an  apparently  healthy  woman 
nearly  faint  as  a  small  mouse  ran  across  the  floor! 
Various  questions  naturally  rise  in  mind  at  such  a 
performance.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  women 
should  be  so  desperately  afraid  of  rats  and  mice? 
Would  society,  on  the  whole,  he  stronger  and  hotter 
if  all  women  possessed  this  ability  and  desire  to 
hill?  How  would  you  like  to  lie  the  husband  of  a 
lady  with  such  a  dominating  heel  and  the  ability  to 
use  it  so  effectively?  Tf  there  were  more  such,  would 
mank’nd  in  general  he  more  inclined  to  walk  a 
straight  line? 

HE  Oregon  Agricultural  College  describes  what 
it  calls  an  “automatic  tamper”  for  packing 
silage  into  the  silo: 

It  works  as  a  small  steam  roller  which  runs  around 
on  top  of  the  silage  as  it  is  fed  into  the  silo.  The 
operator  handles  the  tamper  and  the  feeder  at  the  same 
time,  therefore  cost  of  operation  is  not  increased. 

The  object  is  to  crush  the  silage  down  solidly, 
thus  keeping  out  the  air  and  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  silo.  It  is  said  that  by  means  of  this  “tamper” 
about  one-third  more  silage  was  packed  into  the  silo. 


Brevities 

The  hothouse,  heated  by  anger,  produces  no  flowers. 

East.  West,  North,  South,  man’s  worst  enemy  is  his 
mouth. 

The  best  mixture  to  cure  pellagra — a  cow  and  a 
garden. 

The  ordinary  “crank”  cannot,  turn  himself  away  from 
his  hobby. 

A  little  sand  usually  helps  the  clay — not  only  the 
soil,  but  the  ordinary  “human  clay.” 

I.x  Massachusetts  we  find  a  good  scheme  for  prevent¬ 
ing  accidents  at  a  sharp  curve  in  the  road.  A  broad 
strip  of  white  paint  is  put  at  the  center  of  the  road 
around  the  curve.  This  marks  the  track  for  cars,  and 
if  al!  keep  to  the  right,  as  they  should,  there  is  little 
da  nger. 
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Professor  Charles  H.  Royce 

Information  of  the  passing  of  our  old  friend. 
Prof.  Charles  II.  Royce  of  Cornell  rnlversity.  comes 
to  us  with  startling  abruptness  and  brings  with  it 
a  burden  of  pain  and  sorrow.  Ilis  death  is  reported 
as  due  to  a  fall  from  a  sealfold  used  to  repair  a  silo 
on  his  farm  near  Ithaca.  A  broken  rib  pierced  the 
lung,  and  ultimately  caused  his  death. 

Prof.  Royce  graduated  from  the  Cornell  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  in  1802,  and  pursued  his  studies  in 
dairying  for  a  time  with  Prof.  P.abeoc-k  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  He  then  spent  some  years  as  superintendent 
of  large  farm  estates.  These  included  the  Lord 
farms  at  Rria relilY.  X.  V.:  KUerslie.  the  noted  stock 
farm  of  Levi  P.  Morton  at  RliineclifT.  X.  V..  and  the 
Waddington  farm,  owned  by  lion.  Earl  W.  Oglesby 
at  Wheeling.  W.  Ya.  After  28  years  of  this  practical 
work  he  returned  to  Cornell  and  accepted  a  profes¬ 
sorship  of  extension  animal  husbandry,  which  he 
occupied  successfully  up  h>  the  time  of  his  death. 

Prof.  Iioyce  was  not  a  conspicuously  brilliant 
scholar,  nor  a  natural  genius.  lie  worked  for  all 
l.('  got,  hut  he  was  an  intelligent  student,  lit*  had 
a  practical  mind,  anti  he  was  a  tireless  worker,  lie 
came  from  good  stock,  was  honest  t<>  tin*  core  and 
developed  a  broad  human  comprehension.  Earnest¬ 
ness  anti  sincerity  were  perhaps  his  dominating 
traits.  Whatever  he  did  seemed  to  him  important 
and  demanded  his  best.  The  record  of  his  life  in 
agriculture  is  an  inspiration  for  the  average  boy  of 
tht*  farm  who  has  intelligence  and  character,  perse¬ 
verance  and  capacity  for  hard  work. 

Charley  Iioyce.  as  we  familiarly  called  him.  was 
horn  on  a  Sullivan  County  farm  near  White  Luke. 
X.  Y..  in  1866.  lie  was  some  years  the  junior  of 
the  writer,  but  both  attended  the  red  school  house  at 
the  crossroads  midway  between  their  farm  homes, 
and  during  the  80’s,  together  learned  the  hard  lessoji 
of  farm  economies  enforced  hy  the  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  of  that  time.  Friendship  through  all  the 
years  has  been  mutual,  and  the  news  of  his  passing 
has  tinged  the  day  with  a  feeling  of  lingering  sorrow. 


An  Excellent  Statement  of  Southern 
Conditions 

Your  iuquiiy  deals  with  a  condition  which  is  of  vital 
concern  t<>  the  South  and  to  nil  the  natimi  as  well,  and 
though  I  deplore  the  tendency  of  the  daily  papers  toward 
sensationalism,  I  nevertheless  hope  that  mit  of  it  may 
come  an  awakening,  and  hi  that  end  the  searchlight  <>f 
publicity  will  help.  I  am  located  in  Madison  County. 
2%  miles  north  of  Huntsville,  the  county  seat,  and  25 
miles  from  the  Alabama-Tennessee  State  line.  I  have 
14  tenants.  12  colored  and  two  whites,  in  addition  to 
my  regular  force  of  wage  hands.  I  live  on  the  farm 
and  grow  my  own  meat,  wheat,  corn.  etc.  Eaeh  family 
has  a  cow.  hogs,  chickens  and  a  garden.  They  an* 
typical  for  'this  part  of  the  State.  Madison  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  farming  county  in  point  of  production  of  cotton  and 
corn  and  total  money  value  of  all  crops. 

The  staple  diet  of  the  Southern  tenant  is  pork,  corn- 
meal.  flour  and  molasses,  coffee  and  milk.  The  thrifty 
ones  have  eggs,  chickens,  milk,  butter  and  vegetables 
the  year  around,  but  that  is  not  the  average.  Take  the 
average  John  Smith  of  either  color,  lie  rents  20  acres 
of  land,  lb*  has  bis  own  team  and  tools,  and  in  some 
sections  of  the  South  he  pays  as  rent  one-fourtli  of 
cotton  and  one-third  of  all  other  crops;  in  other  sections 
one-half  of  all  crops ;  or  he  rents  for  cash  at  from  $8 
to  ,810  per  acre,  payable  after  harvest.  <  >n  part  crop 
plan  John  supplies  man  and  animal  labor,  implements, 
three- fourths,  two-tliirds  or  oue-lialf  of  seed,  fertilizer, 
ginning,  baling,  etc*.,  and  the  landlord  supplies  land  and 
his  proportionate  share  of  the  other  costs.  John  plants 
10  to  12  acres  to  cotton,  one-half  to  two  acres  to 
sorghum  or  ribbon  cane,  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  to 
sweet  potatoes,  and  the  balance  to  corn,  with  a  small 
acreage  to  some  hay  crop.  Spring  oats,  followed  b.v  peas 
or  some  other  combination,  when  John  has  his  own 
team. 

John  must  have  help  in  the  form  of  advances  of 
supplies  beginning  about  January  of  eaeh  year.  He 
arranges  with  a  credit  merchant  in  the  nearest  town, 
who  agrees  to  furnish  him  until  crops  are  “laid  by." 
usually  about  July  15.  The  merchant  takes  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  John's  share  of  the  prospective  crop  and 
on  his  personal  property,  including  tin*  cat.  The  mort¬ 
gage  is  recorded,  but  of  course  is  subservient  to  the 
landlord’s  claim  for  rent  unless  the  claim  is  waived  in 
writing,  as  is  sometimes  done.  If  the  landlord  does  the 
advancing  much  the  same  process  is  followed,  but  lie 
has  a  statutory  lien  on  the  crops  for  rent  and  advances 
without  any  written  instrument.  John  must  pay  from 
20  to  80  per  cent  interest  for  the  privilege  of  living  on 
the  future. 

I  have  gone  a  long  way  around  to  answer  your 
questions,  but  only  by  getting  an  insight  into  the  system 
back  of  cotton  production  can  you  judge  of  conditions 
as  a  whole,  and  frankly,  from  my  own  observations  as 
well  as  my  knowledge  of  general  farming  practice  in 
this  State.  I  know  the  newspaper  stories,  despite  official 
denial,  are  not  all  fiction,  though  conditions  are  by  no 
means  as  bad  as  pictured. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  cross-country  trip  through 
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Madison.  Marshall.  Elowah  and  Calhoun  counties,  about 
a  third  of  the  length  of  the  State.  Drought  has  greatly 
injured  all  crops,  and  gardens  have  been  practically 
wiped  out.  Crops  are  clean,  and  there  is  greater  diver¬ 
sification  of  crops  than  there  has  been  for  years  past, 
and  on  the  whole  the  crop  outlook  was  fair  to  good, 
some  sections  getting  more  rain  than  others.  I  took  tin* 
same  trip  at  about  the  same  time  last  year,  and  where 
Mrs.  Smith  wore  shoes  and  stockings  and  good  clothes 
then  and  looked  happy  and  contented  1  saw  her  this 
time,  not  once,  but  many  times,  without  even  shoes,  and 
in  general  presenting  a  much  lowered  state  of  living. 
Such  things  among  tin*  colored  women  do  not  excite 
comment,  and  there  is  too  much  slovenliness  born  of 
conditions  among  the  whites,  and  you  see  it  even  m  the 
best  of  years,  but  I  saw  enough  on  this  trip  to  know  it 
was  necessity  and  not  slovenliness  altogether. 

The  immediate  cause  of,  present  conditions  is  the 
economical  situation  and  the  drop  in  cotton  prices. 
Advances  have  been  cut  to  the  lowest  in  years,  and. the 
present  crop  is  being  made  oil  greatly  reduced  rations 
as  compared  with  the  last  lew  years.  Last  year's  debts 
for  the  most  part  have  been  carried  over  to  this  year, 
and  the  landlord  and  merchant  and  hanker  are  advanc¬ 
ing  only  the  barest  necessities,  and  that  only  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  for  two  years  must  come  out  of  this 
crop  as  far  as  possible.  The  average  tenant  is  not 
accustomed  to  making  a  good  garden  and  properly 
earing  for  chickens,  cows  and  hogs.  Tn  fact,  his  lack 
of  hustle  and  thrift  in  that  regard  is  one  of  the  roots 
of  ltis  present  ills.  The  basic  cause  ol  present  conditions 
is  the  system  of  farming  and  marketing — or  rather  lack 
ol  system.  Diversification  is  more  widely  practiced 
than  is  commonly  realized,  but  cotton  production  is 
stressed  alike  by  landlord,  merchant  and  banker,  and 
as  a  consequence  real  soil  building  rotation  is  seldom 
practical  and  scant  heed  is  paid  to  the  production  of 
food  for  home  and  animals,  and  over  a  large  part  of  the 
cotton  belt  the  crops  an*  made  on  credit  at  interest 
rates  that  would  lie  prohibitive  to  one  not  forced  by 
circumstance  to  accept  them. 

You  can  well  see  how.  under  such  a  system,  in  a  year 
such  as  this,  there  is  bound  to  be  some  want,  and  how 
it  can  he  stretched  into  the  sensational  hy  some  of  the 
daily  papers.  The  remedy  lies  with  the  South  itself, 
and  conditions  will  change  just  as  soon  as  we  stop 
waiting  for  tleorgo  to  do  it  and  do  it  ourselves.  Co¬ 
operation  has  made  great  headway  this  year. 

With  in  the  past  month  I  have  been  practically  all 
over  this  county,  and  within  six  weeks  I  have  been 
through  nine  counties  of  the  State,  picked  tip  fanners 
and  talked  to  them  and  seen  them  and  their  families 
along  the  way.  and  nowhere  in  this  section  and  the 
northern  half  of  this  State  have  I  seen  any  want  or 
suffering  so  far  as  food  was  concerned. 

Alabama.  REl'llEX  CHAPMAN. 

New  Jersey  Poultrymen  Organize  Co¬ 
operatively 

Early  in  1 1)21  the  poultrymen  of  New  Jersey  realized 
that  marketing  conditions  for  poultry  products  were 
decidedly  unfavorable  and  that  something  must  be  done 
to  remedy'  this.  Local  dealers  were  offering  5  to  10 
cents  less  for  a  dozen  eggs  than  Xew  York  prices,  and 
unsatisfactory  dealings  with  Xew  York  commission  men 
were  common.  To  illustrate  what  the  producers  were 
up  against  one  of  them  sent  four  crates  "f  broilers 
from  Lakewood  to  a  commission  house  in  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Market,  and  a  man  from  I  akewood  went  directly 
In  this  commission  house  and  bought  these  four  crates 
of  broilers  upon  arrival  for  60  cents  per  pound  and 
brought  them  back  to  Lakewood  by  truck.  This  lot  of 
broilers  weighed  100  pounds  net.  and  the  commission 
house  returned  55  cents  per  pound  to  the  shipper,  less 
expressage  and  commission,  keeping  !>  cents  per  pound, 
or  $0.05  more  than  he  was  entitled  to.  Xo  doubt  the 
same  thing  was  going  on  with  egg  sales. 

Added  to  this,  the  New  Jersey  producers  could  see 
hundreds  of  carloads  of  Pacific  coast  eggs  sold  on  the 
Xew  York  markets  at  as  high  or  higher  prices  than 
could  be  obtained  for  those  produced  on  nearby  farms. 
Prices  were  falling  fast,  and  markets  were  generally 
overstocked.  These  conditions  combined  to  create  a 
feeling  among  poultrymen  that  something  must  be  done, 
so  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Ocean  County  Poultry 
Association  at  Toms  River  favoring  some  sort  of  a 
co-operative  selling  plan,  which  the  State  association 
was  asked  to  start  by  appointing  an  organization  com¬ 
mittee  of  poultrymen  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  This 
committee  instigated  one  of  the  most  progressive  move¬ 
ments  which  has  taken  place  among  poultrymen  in  a 
long  time  by  organizing  the  New  Jersey  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  along  t ho  same  lines  that  have  been 
followed  so  successfully  by  the  Poultry  Producers  of 
Central  California,  the  Oregon  Poultry  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Western  Wash¬ 
ington.  Although  this  association  is  not  as  yet  doing 
business,  the  organization  has  been  completed  and  the 
15  directors  wore  selected  July  20.  Fourteen  of  these 
directors  were  selected  by  the  producers  from  among 
themselves  and  one  was  selected  by  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  w  ho  represents  the  interests  of  the  general 
public.  The  affairs  of  the  association  are  therefore 
governed  by  the  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  mem¬ 
bers.  In  other  words,  the  members  of  tin*  association 
govern  themselves  and  reap  all  the  profits  there  is  in 
the  business.  The  owners  of  about  850.000  laying  hens 
have  already  signed  the  agreements  to  pool  their  eggs 
and  sell  them  to  the  best  advantage  for  all  concerned, 
and  arrangements  are  fast  maturing  for  starting  the 
actual  business  of  selling  the  eggs  from  this  large  num¬ 
ber  of  liens  co-operatively. 

This  is  a  non-profit  co-operative  association,  without 
capital  stock,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Each  member  pays  an  entrance  or  organi¬ 
zation  fee  of  $10.  and  a  working  fund  is  established  by 
each  member  paying  $10  for  each  100  hens  kept.  This 
is  based  on  the  capacity  of  his  plant  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  agreement.  This,  however,  is  not  entirely  an 
expense,  as  members  receive  six  per  cent  interest  on 
this  money  and  a  prorated  interest  in  the  working 
capital  remaining  after  expenses  are  paid. 

What  are  the  advantages  to  be  gaiued  b.v  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  this  kind?  At  the  present  time  practically  all 
the  eggs  which  come  onto  the  New  York  market  packed 
in  standard  grades  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be 
purchased  b.v  the  retailer  or  consumer  at  their  “face 
value”  without  opening  the  cases  or  looking  at  them, 
come  from  the  Pacific  coast,  so  it  is  planned  to  put 
these  eggs  which  are  produced  right  here  within  a  few 
hours’  ride  of  New  York  City  on  the  market  in  such 
perfect  condition  that  critical  buyers  will  be  assured  of 
the  exact  grade  which  they  are  looking  for  and  that 
these  eggs  will  be  absolutely  fresh  when  placed  on  the 
market — much  fresher  than  it  is  possible  to  market  the 
Pacific  coast  eggs  here.  Tn  other  words,  they  will  be 


able  to  command  the  very  highest  prices  and  attract  the 
host  class  of  trade.  The  producers  realize  that  this  is 
something  which  cannot  be  accomplished  individually, 
hut  it  can  he  accomplished  co-operatively,  provided 
every  one  works  for  tin*  good  of  all  and  the  business  is 
conducted  houestly  and  intelligently.  The  fact  that  the 
officers  and  directors  of  this  association  were  elected  by 
the  poultry  producers  in  recognition  of  their  high  busi 
ness  standing  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live 
ought  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  its  future  efficient  man¬ 
agement.  '  . 

The  rules  of  the  association  provide  for  the  reselling 
of  all  eggs  and  paying  the  producers  the  net  proceeds 
hut  the  association  is  forbidden  to  make  any  profit 
after  costs  of  operation  and  overhead  has  been  deducted, 
itself.  The  association  has  the  power  to  handle  the 
eggs  in  any  maimer  if  sees  lit.  It  can  establish  receiving 
and  packing  stations,  selling  offices,  warehouses,  plants, 
marketing,  statistical  or  other  agencies  in  any  place 
where  needed. 

Some  of  the  most  important  rules  of  the  association 
provide  that  the  producer  shall  deliver  to  or  upon  the 
order  of  tin*  association  daily  or  semi-weekly,  to  such 
point  as  may  lit*  designated  by  the  association,  all  of 
tin*  eggs  produced  for  him  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
during  the  years  11)21,  1022.  1023  and  until  July  1. 
1024.  that  he  intends  to  sell  during  this  time,  except 
that  In*  has  the  right,  to  use  or  sell  eggs  for  hatching 
or  for  immediate  neighborhood  consumption.  In  order 
that  everyone  shall  receive  fair  and  impartial  treatment 
all  eggs  will  be  pooled  hy  grade,  eaeh  producer  receiving 
payment  for  the  grade  or  grades  which  he  delivers.  The 
association  is  to  make  rules  and  regulations  and  provide 
inspectors  to  standardize  the  quality,  method  and  man¬ 
ner  of  handling,  packing  and  shipping  of  eggs  for  any 
purpose,  and  the  producer  agrees  to  observe  and  per¬ 
form  such  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
association. 

The  producers  agree  to  deliver  eggs  which  will  con¬ 
form  to  the  standard  regulations  as  to  quality  and 
otherwise  that  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  and 
Federal  authorities,  or  the  association,  and  every  pro¬ 
ducer  who  brings  eggs  of  an  inferior  grade  or  quality 
which  may  cause  loss  or  expense  to  the  association  shall 
have  such  loss  or  expense  charged  against  his  returns 
at  the  discretion  of  the  association.  In  this  manner  it 
is  planned  gradually  to  improve  the  average  quality  of 
tht*  deliveries  hy  showing  the  producers  the  difference 
in  price  secured  for  eggs  of  the  different  grades  until 
.Terse v  eggs  will  command  the  highest  prices  on  any 
market.  c.  8.  GREENE. 


Manufacturing  the  Farmer’s  Wools 

Some  time  ago  a  salesman  representing  a  wool  com¬ 
mission  firm  in  Boston,  in  commenting  on  the  growth 
of  the  movement  whereby  the  sheep  growers  are  under¬ 
taking  to  market  their  wools  co-operatively,  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  movement  could  not  succeed  because 
“the  farmers  could  not  keep  books.”  This  was  not  a 
very  tactful  commentary  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
farmers  in  this  age.  and  still  it  reflects  a  not  uncommon 
opinion  that  is  held  by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
doing  the  farmer  and  most  of  his  business.  (Jradually 
the  old  order  is  changing,  disconcerting  though  this  maj 
be  to  some. 

It  seems  radical  enough  for  sheep  growers  to  presume 
that  they  have  sufficient  business  ability  to  attempt  to 
market  their  products  direct  to  the  manufacturers,  but 
the  height  of  presumption,  according  to  some  critics,  is 
almost  reached  in  their  recent  undertaking  to  manu¬ 
facture  some  of  tlieir  own  wools  and  sell  the  finished 
product.  “Ain’t  it  awful”  for  the  busy  farmer,  who 
should  be  concerned  only  with  production,  to  undertake 
such  ail  enterprise  so  full  of  mystery  and  technic V  It 
can’t  be  done!  But  strangely  enough  it  is  being  done. 

The  dairymen  manufacture  and  sell  at  least  part  of 
t heir  milk  as  blitter  and  cheese,  a  finished  product, 
direct  to  consumers.  The  fruit  growers  grow,  pack, 
advertise  and  market  their  products  direct.  Then  why 
not  the  wool  growers?  No  reason,  except  that  it  lias 
never  been  done  before,  and  is  therefore  wrong,  because 
it  upsets  somebody's  calculations.  Whether  this  move 
ment  is  temporary  or  permanent  the  future  alone  ax'  *  1 1 
decide. 

The  immediate  problem  is  the  merchandising  of  the 
grease  wool.  Shall  the  sheep  growers  be  satisfied  to  sit 
and  wait  for  some  buyer  to  come  along  and  offer  them 
something  for  the  wool,  or  should  they  co-operatively 
Seek  out  new  markets  and  develop  new  systems  and 
channels  through  which  they,  the  men  who  own  the 
product,  may  sell  their  goods  to  the  best  possible  advau 
tage?  The  answer  is  plain.  Some  unknown  rliymist 
has  expressed  it  somewhat  as  follows:  “lie  who  climbs 
a  tree  and  hollers  about  tin*  things  he  has  to  sell,  will 
gather  more  of  golden  dollars  than  he  who  whispers 
down  a  well.”  The  sheep  growers  must  holler,  and 
holler  together,  but  at  that  same  time  not  forget  that 
i’  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  books  and  know  what  they 
are  doing. 

What  of  those  who  need  these  manufactured  goods, 
and  are  anxious  to  buy  as  directly  as  possible  from 
the  producers?  Will  they  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity?  This  is  one  of  the  unknown  problems.  So  many 
people  know  no  difference  between  a  really  first-class 
article  and  something  that  looks  as  though  it  was  first- 
class.  Shoddy  can  be  mixed  with  new  wool  and  the 
product  will  iook  fine,  but  it  can  never  be  as  durable 
as  virgin  wool.  I  suppose  that  this  is  one  of  the  tasks 
the  sheep  growers  must  undertake,  namely,  educating 
the  public  as  to  the  value  of  virgin  wool  goods.  It  looks 
as  though  a  national  law  compelling  the  marking  of 
goods  to  show  what  they  a  re  is  a  long  way  off.  The 
consumers  are  not  yet  interested  in  knowing  the  yea! 
truth.  It  is  relatively  a  simple  matter  for  the  wool 
growers  through  tlieir  organization  t"  manufacture  Then- 
wools  into  the  highest  grade  fabrics.  The  merchandising 
of  these  goods  may  not  be  altogether  su  simple. 

Throughout  the  West  tin*  sheep  grower.-’  organiza¬ 
tions  are  entering  this  field,  and  they  are  going  to  stay 
where  the  pastures  are  good.  The  enterprise  is  not 
confined  to  the  West,  for  nearly  all  of  the  sheep  growers’ 
organizations  in  the  East  are  undertaking  something 
along  this  line.  Ail  interesting  phase  of  the  venture  is 
that  the  public  is  taking  notice  of  it.  We  are  advi.-e<l 
that  the  New  York  State  wool  growers  are  completing 
the  manufacture  of  some  80,000  pounds  of  their  pooled 
wools  into  choice  virgin  wool  bed  blankets,  auto  rubes, 
horse  blankets  and  men’s  suiting.  May  the  venture 
prosper!  This  may  be  but  a  small  beginning,  tu  b** 
sure,  but  it  seems  to  point  out  the  way  to  a  better 
market  for  New  York  State  wools,  it  i-  also  under¬ 
stood  that  the  prices  receivedart’or  wools  being  manu¬ 
factured  are  considerably  in  advance  of  the  present 
wool  market.  Better  prices  for  grease  wau-ls  can  l"'  the 
only  justification  for  developing  tin*  manufacture  of 
Slic'll  wools.  X'.  E.  ROBERT  SOX. 
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Boys  and  Giri 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttli 

s 

a 

Here  is  Our  Page,  full  of  interest  and  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions.  We  feel  better  and  happier  after  reading  it. 

Come  On  In!  Don't  You  Wish  You  Could? 


Memory  Verse 

The  month  that  is  may  pass  away. 

Its  pui-pose  served,  why  need  it  stay? 

The  one  best  suited  takes  its  place, 

And  gives  the  earth  a  fairer  face. 

And  so.  in  passing,  one  by  one, 

The  months  do  wisely  what  is  done ; 

And  each  in  turn  is  welcomed  back, 

For  each  one  has  what  others  lack. 

— Author  not  given.  Sent  by  Louise 
Foye,  Pennsylvania. 

August  is  passing,  and  in  a  few  days 
/September  will  be  here.  Every  boy  and 
girl  knows  what  September  means.  It 
means  school,  and  one  of  these  days  soon 
you  will  get  your  books  together,  put  up 
your  lunch  and  start  off  down  the  road 
toward  the  schoolhouse  with  its  calling 
bell. 

Of  course,  you  feel  sorry  a  bit  that  the 
days  of  vacation  are  over.  But  I  believe 
that  nearly  all  of  you  are  glad,  really 
glad,  to  be  going  once  more  among  your 
•friends  and  playmates.  'If  you  think  a 
minute  you  will  be  glad,  too,  that,  you  have 
the  privilege  of  another  year  at  school. 
All  too  soon  school  days  will  be  over  and 
you  will  be  looking  back  to  them  longingly. 
Make  the  most  of  them  now. 

What  are  you  doing  at  school?  You 
are  getting  a  set  of  the  tools  of  life — 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
spelling  and  the  other  things  that  every 
educated  person  needs.  You  are  sharpen¬ 
ing  these  tools  by  drill  and  by  practice 
until  you  have  them  keen  and  ready  for 
use.  And  I  hope  that  you  are  using  the 
tools  as  you  go  along,  taking  your  every¬ 
day  experiences  at  home,  out  of  doors,  on 
(he  farm,  on  the  road  to  school  and  tying 
them  closely  with  your  school  life.  In 
school  you  can  make  use  of  all  you  do  out¬ 
side  of  school.  Out  of  school  you  will  find 
that  what  you  learn  in  school  is  helping 
you  in  many  ways.  When  you  look  at 
school  in  this  way  you  will  be  eager  for 
it  and  anxious  to  get  all  that  it  can  give 
you.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  fine,  happy, 
growing  year.  Tell  me  about  it  as  you. 
go  along. 


We  just  have  room  this  month  for  a 
few  good 

Letters 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  you 
for  some  time,  and  I  thought  while  I  had 
the  chance  I’d  do  so.  I  think  Our  Page 
is  very  interesting  and  helpful. 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  my  little 
sister  churning  butter.  Isn’t  it  cute?  _  I 
had  a  hard  time  getting  her  to  keep  still. 
But  it  was  worth  my  efforts,  wasn’t  it? 
I  think  it  will  help  Our  Page  a  little.  It 
is  getting  to  be  better  each  month,  and  our 
fathers  and  mothers  should  be  proud  of  it. 

I  bought  my  camera  with  the  money  I 
earned  by  selling  a  pig,  and  I  bought  the 
fH.  Nkliolas  M agazine  besides.  I  think 
the  letter  that  Estella  wrote  about  schools 
is  very  good,  and  should  be  thought  over 
by  our  boys  and  girls.  (See  June  page.) 

'  I  will  close  now,  but  this  won’t  be  my 
last  letter.  Your  interested  reader. 

Maryland.  dorotiiy  moore. 

Few  things  that  boys  and  girls  can  have 
will  give  more  real  pleasure  for  years  and 
years  than  a  good  camera,  rightly  used. 
I  think  we  will  agree  that  Dorothy  has 


done  well  and  has  sent  us  an  interesting, 
artistic,  clear  picture.  I  hope  more  of 
you  will  let  us  see  what  you  “shoot”  on 
your  camera  “hunts.” 

I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  but 
as  I  am  a  reader  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page  I  got  very  interested  in  it,  and  I 
thought  I  would  try  and  write  you  a  let¬ 
ter. 

II  live  on  a  farm  of  112  acres.  I  like 
a  farmer’s  life  very  well.  My  father 
keeps  12  head  of  cows,  including  the 
yearlings  and  calves.  We  also  have  two 
horses.  Sometimes  I  have  to  help  with 
the  milking  and  sometimes  with  the  house¬ 
work. 

I  am  13  years  old,  and  in  the  eighth 
grade  at  school.  I  expect  to  go  to  high 
school  in  September.  I  have  one  sister 
and  two  brothers  going  to  school.  We 
have  three  miles  to  go  and  we  drive  one 
of  our  horses.  I  ’most  always  drive  him, 
as  I  like  to  drive  very  well. 

My  father  has  a  flock  of  120  chickens, 
and  I  have  22.  I  have  not  taken  any 
pictures  of  them  yet.  I  am  sending  you  a 
picture  of  me  and  my  flower  garden  that 
I  had  last  Summer.  We  are  all  very 
fond  of  flowers.  The  flowers  in  it  are 
carnations,  pansies,  asters,  Zinnias,  a  wax 
and  ever-blossom  plant,  sweet  peas  and 
(’liinese  pinks.  They  all  bloomed  and  they 
were  lovely.  Don’t  you  think  it  made  up 
a  great  combination? 

I  have  to  work  on  the  farm  a  lot.  I 
always  take  care  of  the  chickens,  but 
when  1  am  at  school  I  can’t,  as  I  have  to 
leave  at  8  o’clock  and  get  home  at  about 
5:30  oeloek.  In  the  Summer  I  have  to 
pick  huckleberries  and  help  my  father  and 
brother  with  the  haying.  I  rake  almost 
all  of  our  hay,  and  I  like  to  do  it. 

I  will  close,  wishing  good  luck  to  Our 
Page.  JEANNE  LARORDE. 

Con  neeticut. 

What  a  busy,  happy  girl  is  Jeanne!  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  fill  the  days  with 
worth-while  work  and  play,  and  a  farm 
offers  such  a  chance  for  variety.  Every 
boy  and  girl  can  find  some  interest,  some 
thing  to  do  that  helps.  We  are  very  glad 
to  see  the  picture  of  Jeanne  among  her 
flowers. 


Your  editor  was  so  pleased  to  receive 
the  following  letter,  and  feels  that  it  con¬ 
tains  so  much  for  all  boys  and  girls  to 


think  about  that  he  is  printing  it  and  the 
answer  which  was  sent: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Tuttle: 

As  I  was  looking  over  my  rather  meager 
collection  of  books  today,  I  came  across 
one  entitled  “Robinson  Crusoe.”  It 
brought  to  my  mind  the  one  who  gave  it 
to  me  several  years  ago,  Mr.  Tuttle,  and 
I  decided  to  write  you  a  short  letter.  It 
has  indeed  been  a  long  time  since  I  have 
heard  from  you  and  you  from  me.  But 
in  those  four  or  five  years  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  you. 

For  a  couple  of  years  I  lost  all  trace  of 
you,  and  then  one  day  I  saw  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  that  there  was  to 
be  a  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  once  a  month, 
with  Edward  Tuttle  as  editor.  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  you  were  still  working  with 
the  young  folks,  and  I  am  sure  that  Our 
l’age  will  be  a  success,  for  the  younger 
ones  seem  to  take  a  profound  interest  in 
the  work.  Although  I  now  study  the 
problems  of  older  folks  more,  I  delight  in 
reading  Our  Page. 

Last  month  I  finished  my  high  school 
course,  and  probably  my  schooling  for 
good.  At  one  time  (I  think  you  will  re¬ 
call  that  time)  I  thought  I  would  go  to 
Cornell  when  I  had  finished  high  school, 
but  I  have  changed  my  plans. 

1  We  are  busy  on  the  farm  these  days. 
We  just  finished  picking  cherries,  of  which 
there  was  a  very  light  crop,  and  berries. 
Now  we  are  haying  and  harvesting  the 
oats.  All  the  crops  seem  to  come  three 
or  four  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

Two  years  ago  I  took  a  course  in  fruit 
growing  in  high  school.  We  had  a  fine 
teacher— a  Cornell  graduate.  This  course 
was  indeed  interesting  and  helpful,  and  I 
think  more  of  these  practical  courses 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  For  the 
past  year  I  studied  poultry  raising,  caring 
for  150  White  Leghorn  birds  as  a  project. 
I  certainly  enjoy  these  courses  of  study. 

Well,  Mr.  Tuttle,  I  think  I  will  have 
to  “hang  up”  for  this  time.  I  would  very 
much  enjoy  a  nice  long  letter  from  you, 
for  you  certainly  can  write  such  good  let¬ 
ters.  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 

Please  excuse  mistakes,  as  I  have  had 
my  typewriter  only  a  short  time,  and  am 
not  expert  at  operating  it  as  yet.  As 
ever,  your  friend.  eimvard  haag. 

New  York. 

Dear  Edward : 

One  of  the  greatest  joys  of  working 
with  boys  and  girls  is  that  they  do  not 
forget.  There  may  be  a  silence  of  years 
and  then  all  at  once  there  comes  such  a 
letter  as  you  have  just  written  me. 

How  it  all  comes  back!  We  wrote  to 
each  other  several  times,  and  then  you  and 
your  father  came  on  a  visit  to  the  college 
while  I  was  there,  and  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  showing  you  about  the  buildings  and 
grounds.  You  were  not  very  old  then,  12 
or  13,  I  think,  and  you  were  shy  and  did 
not  say  much,  but  I  could  see  that  you 
were  taking  everything  in  and  would  re¬ 
member.  Then  before  you  took  the  train 
we  stopped  in  a  book  store  and  I  bought 
you  the  “Robinson  Crusoe”  to  remember 
the  visit  by. 

So  you  have  finished  high  school !  That 
is  fine!  Of  course,  I  am  sorry  you  do 
not  see  your  way  clear  to  go  to  college, 
but  only  a  few  boys  out  of  a  great  many 
can  do  that.  Perhaps  you  will  go  to  a 
short  course  some  Winter.  Anyway,  the 
great  thing  is  to  have  your  high  school 
diploma.  Every  boy  needs  that.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  a  good  education.  From 
now  on  you  can  educate  yourself  by  intel¬ 
ligent  reading,  thought,  work  and  associa¬ 
tion  with  people.  Later  there  will  come 
seme  opportunities  to  travel  a  little,  no 
doubt. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  know  that 
you  are  sticking  to  the  farm.  It  is  a  good 
life  in  so  many  ways.  There  is  much 
hard  work  to  be  sure,  but  in  any  line  one 
must  work  hard  if  he  truly  succeeds.  We 
are  just  beginning  a  great  period  when 
farmers  are  getting  together,  organizing 
to  benefit  their  business.  It  is  a  time 
when  strong  leaders  who  have  their  feet 
on  the  soil  are  needed. 

It  is  a  time  also  when  every  man  needs 
to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  following  his 
leaders.  Be  a  good  follower,  and  some 
day  you  will  be  a  good  leader.  Few  lines 
of  work  offer  so  much  to  a  young  man  who 
can  “make  good”  as  agriculture  in  all  its 
phases. 

And  the  girls,  too,  have  big  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  country  as  the  newer  and  easier 
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ways  of  caring  for  homes  and  the  family 
are  better  known  and  more  widely  used. 
What  greater  service  is  there  in  the  world 
than  to  help  in  making  a  real  home,  filled 
with  happy,  busy  folk — good  friends,  good 
neighbors,  good  citizens. 

You  see  your  letter  has  set  me  going, 
and  really  I  must  stop.  Our  positions 
have  changed.  I  used  to  send  you  type¬ 
written  letters  w-hen  1  had  a  secretary  to 
make  them.  Now  I  have  to  write  long- 
hand  and  you  use  the  typewriter.  There 
was  no  need  of  apology.  It  was  very  well 
done. 

I  hope  it  may  not  be  so  long  before  you 
write  again,  but,  at.  any  rate,  that  makes 
no  great  difference.  You  can  always 
count  on  me  as 

Your  friend, 

EDWARD  M.  TUTTLE. 

Evidently  you  are  all  well  acquainted 
with  the 

Woodchuck 

So  many  of  you  sent  answers  to  last 
month’s  Nature  Puzzle.  Nearly  all  were 
correct,  though  two  said  rabbit  (but  how 
could  that  be?)  and  one  said  prairie  dog 
(which  was  not  a  bad  guess).  Your  ed¬ 
itor  is  astonished  at  your  reports  of  the 
numbers  of  woodchucks  on  your  farms. 
Surely  they  must  be  a  very  bad  pest  in- 
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deed,  and  need  to  be  controlled  or  we 
should  soon  be  overrun  with  them.  The 
list  of  those  sending  right  answers  up  to 
August  0  and  one  lctrer  telling  of  an 
experience  with  a  woodchuck  are  given 
below : 

Connecticut — Ruth  B.,  Blanche  E.,  Dor¬ 
othy  II.,  Harry  A. 

Delaware — Grace  C. 

Indiana — Edith  G. 

Maine — Altena  C.,  Warren  L.,  Clay¬ 
ton  II. 

Maryland — Vera  N. 

Massachusetts — Priscilla  W.,  Benjamin 
I)..  Elnora  II.,  Caroline  I’.,  Etta  <’.,  Bea¬ 
trice  I. 

Michigan — Rosalie  IT..  Dorothy  DeAV. 

New  Hampshire — John  P. 

New  Jersey — Dorothy  A.,  Susie  S., 
Cora  W. 

New  York — Florence  S.,  Helen  II., 
Christine  S.,  Harold  I.,  Mildred  1.,,  Roger 
AV.,  Laura  L.,  Mabel  S..  Alice  II..  Martha 
G-,  Eleanora  AY„  Hazel  I)..  Philip  IL, 
Chrys.tal  J.,  Inez  IL.  Ann  AV.,  Marjorie  T., 
Carrie  I’.,  Marian  I’.,  Thelma  D.,  Isabel 
II.,  Althea  T..  Clarion  II.,  Margaret 
MacK.,  Gladys  F..  Ruth  AV.,  Myrtle  S., 
Alta  E.,  Dorothv  M. 

Ohio— Esther  B.,  Mary  Z. 

Pennsylvania — Louise  F.,  B.  M.  K., 
Grace  M.,  Helen  II.,  Dorothy  V.,  Elinor 
D..  Morton  A.,  Alice  C..  Hattie  G. 

Ithode  Island — Arthur  N. 

Vermont — AVarren  B. 

AATest  A’irginia — Isaiah  AV. 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  nature  puz¬ 
zle  is  a  woodchuck.  If  it  is,  they  also 
feed  on  clover  and  generally  the  hole  is 
placed  in  or  near  a  clover  or  thick  grass 
patch.  I  here  are  quite  a  good  many 
woodchucks  on  our  farm,  and  nearly  every 
time  we  go  out  in  the  field  we  see  one  or 
more  of  them. 

One  day,  when  I  was  out  in  the  field,  a 
woodchuck  came  out  of  his  hole  just 
ahead  of  me.  He  sat  up  and  looked  around 
and  then  started  on.  I  was  so  sprprised 
at  first  that  I  stopped ;  then  l  began  to 
walk  slowly  toward  him.  He  would  sit 
up  and  look  around  every  few  minutes.  I 
kept  going  toward  him  and  I  got  quite 
near  to  him  before  he  saw  me  and  went 
into  a  hole.  AVhen  I  told  my  father  about 
it  he  said  that  if  I  had  stopped  every  time 
the  woodchuck  did  I  might  have  got  nearer 
to  him,  as  that  was  the  way  the  Indians 
used  to  “stalk”  a  woodchuck. 

You  wanted  to  know  how  the  School  of 
Nature  and  the  School  of  Books  can  be 
brought  together.  _  I  think  that  by  having 
nature  study  in  with  other  school  subjects 
and  working  up  an  interest  in  outdoor 
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Oat  in  the  fields  where  hay  is  raised, 

A  mother  horse  and  her  little  colt  grazed. 
Around  the  field  there  was  a  fence, 

And  in  the  distance  a  forest  dense. 

A  few  small  clouds  were  in  the  sky. 

And  Shep.  the  collie,  stood  faithfully  by. 
This,  altogether,  makes  a  picture  clear; 
Take  up  your  pen  and  sketch  it  here. 


Drown  by  B.  8.  E.  (13  Years),  Massachusetts 


Drawn  by  Isabel  Henry  (13  Years),  'New  York 


Drawn  by  John  P.,  New  Hampshire 


life.  Bird,  flower  and  insect  charts  could 
be  made  and  birds’  nests  and  other  things 
could  be  brought  to  study.  This.  I  think, 
could  be  done,  without  neglecting  the  other 
studies;  also  rambles  in  the  fields  and 
woods  out  of  school  hours  would  help,  too. 

I  tli.uk  making  those  drawings  is  great 
fun.  My  sister  and  I  are  sending  in  some 
drawings,  and  I  am  axso  sending  a  rhyme 
for  a  picture.  I  will  close  now,  as  this 
letter  is  getting  long.  From  a  reader  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

New  Yox-k.  Carrie  Phillips. 

Next  month’s  Nature  Puzzle  is  a  good 
one,  and  comes  from  a  little  New  York 
girl.  Alice  Louise  House,  who  is  eight 
years  old.  She  says:  “Now  this  is  my 

What  Is  !t? 

I  dipped  up  a  little  black  speck  from 
the  rain  barrel  with  my  hand.  Then  I 
passed  my  finger  over  it,  when  it  fell  apart 
into  a  great  many  pieces.  What  is  it? 
My  grandmother  said  she  must  put  a 
spoonful  of  kerosene  in  the  water.  Why? 

Our  Drawings 

Once  more  you  will  find  on  this  page 
a  number  of  fine  drawings.  They  were 
selected  from  101  which  your  editor  re¬ 
ceived  before  August  0.  Such  a  job  it 
was  to  choose  between  them  !  Thank  you 
all  for  helping.  Besides  those  that  are 
printed,  honorable  mention  should  be  given 
to  Dorothy  De.Witt,  Michigan  ;  Elizabeth 
lleiss,  Indiana ;  Norman  Hallock,  Con¬ 
necticut ;  Herman  Tharratt.  Albert  Hake. 
Althea  Travis.  Ruth  M.  Watts  and  Hazel 
E.  Duntz,  of  New  York. 

The  full  list  of  “artists”  follows: 

Connecticut- -Conrad  T„  Joseph  M., 
Norman  IE.  Frances  C.,  Itowena  I’., 
Blanche  E. 

Delaware — Grace  C..  Elsie  G.,  Frank 

II. 

Florida — Beulah  F.,  Frank  F. 

Illinois — Henry  L. 

Indiana — Elizabeth  II. 

Maryland — Enel]  II.  Marian  M. 

Massachusetts — Laura  D.,  Beatrice  I., 
Etta  C  ,  Caroline  1*.,  Mary  H..  Alma  F., 
B.  S.  E.,  Frances  O.,  Marion  D. 

Michigan — Elizabeth  W.,  Dorothy  D., 
Rosalie  H. 

Minnesota— Reuben  G. 

New  Hampshire — John  P. 

New  Jersey — Julia  I>.,  Anna  P..  Fred¬ 
erick  W.,  Fritz  S.,  Lillian  K..  Mamie  S., 
Susie  S.,  Helen  W.,  Grace  K.,  Dorothy  A. 

New  York — Dorothy  A..  Stanley  T., 
Louise  K.,  Edith  C..  Hugh  G..  Thomas  C., 
Lucille  B„  Florian  S.,  Margaret  P., 
Marian  P..  Clara  II..  Alta  E.,  Virginia  S., 
Ruth  W.,  Althea  T.,  Rosanna  IE,  Isabel 
IE.  Carroll  IE,  Thelma  D..  John  M., 
Marian  I’..  Albert  IE.  Oscar  It..  Florence 
It.,  Elwyna.  Chrystal  .T..  Hazel  D.,  Sylvia 
It.,  Frieda  l\,  Elenora  W..  Herman  T„ 
Charlotte  I...  Vera  T..  Helen  R.  Beulah 
II.,  Mabel  S  .  Florence  S  ,  Helen  1  Ag¬ 
nes  N..  Fannie  I„  Janet  I.,  Alice  S., 
Mary  S. 

Ohio — William  X.,  Margie  S. 

Pennsylvania — Alice  C„  Edith  ('..  Mau¬ 
rice  S..  Thelma  S..  Elinor  D.,  Martha  II., 
B.  M.  K.,  Sumner  P. 

Rhode  Island — Arthur  N. 

Vermont  — Gabrielle  ( '. 

Virginia — Lois  A. 

West  Virginia — Pat  IE,  Mary  II., 
Annie  II. 

State  Cnknown — J.  C.  G..  Carrie  P., 
Mary  S. 

Several  have  asked  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  drawings  must  be  in  ink.  It 
is  better  if  you  can  use  ink,  because  a 
pencil  drawing  has  to  be  inked  before  it 
can  be  printed.  But  if  you  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  ink.  don’t  hesitate  to  send 
your  drawing  in  pencil. 

I  think,  if  you  will  agree,  that  we  will 
skip  a  month  or  two  before  we  have  an¬ 
other  set  of  drawings.  There  are  so  many 
interesting  letters  and  pictures  coming 
that  we  really  ought  :o  use  the  space  for 
them  for  awhile.  But  we  will  come  back 
to  the  drawings  again,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  you  can  be  sending  rhymes,  or  little 
sketches  of  your  own  choice. 

Before  we  close  a  few 

Important  Items 

should  be  given.  These  little  notes  that 
come  near  the  end  of  each  page  are  as 
important  as  any  part.  They  keep  us  in 
touch  with  what  is  going  on  and  with  the 
spirit  and  interest  that  are  growing  among 
us. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  a  Box  this 
month  from  a  boy,  Warren  II.  Libby  of 
Maine.  I  was  surprised  on  looking  back 
to  find  that  it  is  a  whole  year  since  the 
last  Box  by  a  boy.  This  has  just  hap¬ 
pened  so,  for  I  have  a  number  of  good 
statements  from  boys  about  the  purpose 
and  spirit  of  Our  Page. 

Don’t  you  think  the  picture  of  the  swim¬ 
ming  hole  is  a  fine  one?  Some  of  these 
hot  days  make  us  wish  we  could  jump  in 
and  cool  off.  The  photograph  was  sent 
by  a  New  York  State  teacher,  Mrs.  Angell, 


who  more  than  once  has  been  a  very  good 
friend  to  Our  Page. 


Your  editor  has  received  several  letters 
saying  that  the  full  names  of  those  boys 
and  girls  who  help  Our  Page  along  should 
be  given  with  their  letters,  drawings,  pic¬ 
tures,  etc.  Each  one  states  that  there  can 


be  no  harm  in  this  if  the  addresses  are 
not  given,  and  that  it  is  only  the  full  name 
that  really  identifies  the  boy  or  girl. 
There  may  be  many  Henry  D.’s,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  New  York  State,  but  perhaps 
only  one  Henry  Y.  Davis.  I  have  thought 
it  all  over  carefully,  and  have  decided  that 
those  who  have  written  in  this  way  are 


right.  If  you  have  done  something  well 
enough  to  have  it.  put  on  Our  Page,  yon 
are  entitled  to  the  personal  credit  for  it. 
When  I  could,  I  have  given  full  names 
this  month,  but  the  lists  were  made  up 
beforehand.  However,  beginning  next 
month  full  names,  States  and  sometimes 
ages  will  be  given.  We  shall  soon  have 
to  put  the  lists  into  small  type,  because 
they  are  growing  so  long  and  take  up  room 
that  we  need  for  other  things.  I  hope 
the  new-  plan  will  please  all  of  you. 

Perhaps  you  remember  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  came  up  in  Our  Page  for  May  about 
writing  to  a  paper  where  you  are  not 
paid  for  it.  I  have  been  hearing  from 
some  of  you  on  this  point.  All  who  have 
mentioned  it  seem  to  feel  alike  on  the 
matter.  Here  are  three  statements.  The 
first  says:  “I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  paid 
for  any  of  my  efforts,  because  I  love  Our 
Page  better  than  I  do  money.  I  really 
think  wo  want  a  page  full  of  love  instead 
of  efforts  to  be  paid  for.  I  hope  many 
more  will  feel  the  same.”  The  second 
says:  “I  think  that  wanting  money  for 
writing  to  Our  Page  is  rather  a  silly  idea, 
don’t  you,  Mr.  Tuttle?  I  never  thought 
of  the  idea  until  it  was  mentioned  in 
May.  I  think  enough  of  Our  Page  to 
write  to  it  without  receiving  pay.  What 
do  the  other  children  think  of  it?  ”  And 
this  is  the  third:  “One  does  not  want 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  expecting  some¬ 
thing  for  everything — it  makes  one  crab¬ 
bed  in  soul,  and  selfish,  and  it  forms  the 
wrong  opinion  in  one  that  others  are  very 
stingy  if  no  reward  is  given  for  the  thing 
written.  We  get  your  advice,  too,  Mr. 
Tuttle.  You  should  expect  something  in 
return  for  it.  It  is  worth  more  than  you 
might  imagine  sometimes.  And  if  we  ex¬ 
pected  pay  for  these  letters  I’m  afraid 
there  would  be  a  very  small  check  some¬ 
times  awaiting  us.  Then,  too,  we  like  to 
think  we  have  a  free  opportunity  to 
speak  our  thoughts — we  might  not  have 
that  chance  if  letters  were  bought;  they 
might  have  to  conform  to  certain  lengths 
and  ideas.  So  T  thiuk  we  are  all  more 
fortunate  that  we  can  do  something  with¬ 
out  having  to  expect  pay  for  it.” 

I  still  receive  letters  from  boys  and 
girls  asking  what  you  have  to  do  to  join 
Our  Page.  You  don’t  have  to  do  any¬ 
thing  except  to  read  the  page,  take  an 
interest  in  it,  write  a  letter  to  your  editor 
now  and  then,  send  a  picture  or  a  drawing 
or  a  verse  or  a  nature  puzzle  or  a  “box” 
or  something  else  to  help  when  you  can, 
and  spread  the  good  news  of  Our  Page  to 
all  your  friends.  Perhaps  you  will  think 
this  is  a  good  deal,  but  you  do  not  have 
to  do  these  things  unless  you  are  really 
interested.  What  I  mean  is  that  there 
are  no  rules  about  it  at  all.  You  just 
belong  if  you  want  to.  We  are  growing 
into  such  a  big  family.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
wonderful  if  there  was  a  great  big  field 
somewhere  that  we  could  all  gather  in  and 
look  at  each  other?  We  would  be  as  big 
as  an  army. 

I  had  a  letter  not  long  ago  from  a 
County  Agent  down  in  Virginia.  lie  is 
afraid  lie  is  too  old  a  boy  to  belong  to 
Our  Page,  but  he  says :  “With  our  edi¬ 
tor’s  permission  I  should  like  to  ask  who 
can  give  the  longest  correct  list  of  birds 
that  walk — that  is,  the  birds  that  step 
first  with  one  foot  and  then  with  the 
other,  like  a  chicken,  instead  of  hopping 
with  both  feet  at  once.”  The  editor 
gives  permission  gladly  and  thinks  it  is  a 
good  suggestion.  Of  course,  this  means 
the  birds  of  this  kind  that  you  know  by 
observation — not  a  list  that  you  have 
looked  up  in  a  book.  When  I  get  your 
lists  I  will  put  them  all  together  and  see 
what  our  friend  has  to  say  about  these 
walking  birds. 


The  other  day  I  received  a  “What  Is 
It?”  that  is  not  exactly  a  nature  puzzle, 
but  I  thought  some  of  you  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  trying  to  guess  the  answer. 
You  will  have  to  think  hard.  Helen  S., 
of  New  York,  asks:  “What  is  it?  Nearly 
everyone  likes  it,  especially  the  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  about  one  foot  three  inches 
wide  and  one  foot  nine  inches  long.  It  is 
black  and  white.” 


Good-bye !  Write  soon  to  Edward  M. 
Tuttle.  West  30th  street.  New  York 
City.  N.  Y.,  in  care  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Painting  the  House. — We  have  been 
having  a  great  time  painting  the  house, 
and  it  is  not  done  yet.  Few  people 
painted  during  the  war,  as  the  price  of 
oil  was  prohibitive.  Now  it  is  much  more 
reasonable.  There  was  a  time  a  while 
ago  that  the  Parson  could  have  bought  a 
barrel  for  75  cents  a  gallon.  A  little 
later,  when  he  wanted  it,  it  was  00  cents. 
Why  this  arbitrary  raise  in  price  in  a 
few  weeks?  lias  the  price  of  tilings  now 
anything  to  do  with  supply  and  demand? 
Who  got  that  .$8  out  of  the  Parson?  And 
why?  Is  our  system  of  production  for 
profit  instead  of  production  for  the  public 
need  going  to  stand  the  test? 

The  Colors. — Yes,  we  are  painting  the 
buildings  white.  It  is  taking  two  coats, 
and  it  generally  pays  to  put  on  two  coats. 
It  is  the  second  coat  that  counts  both  for 
preserving  the  wood  and  for  looks.  Be 
sure  to  fill  up  the  nail  holes  on  the  clap¬ 
boards  with  paint.  Have  a  little  putty 
with  you  all  the  time  to  fill  up  deeper 
holes.  The  best  putty  is  that  you  make 
yourself  out  of  white  lead  and  whiting. 
This  last  is  a  powder,  and  costs  only  five 
eents  a  pound.  Mix  it  with  the  white 
lead  till  it  is  the.  consistency  of  ordinary 
putty.  This  is  especially  good  to  use 
around  in  the  house,  as  it  will  not  turn 
yellowish  after  being  painted  over  white, 
as  ordinary  putty  will.  We  use  nothing 
but  the  best  of  white  lead  and  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  with  no  turpentine  or  drier  or 
anything  else  in  it.  Buying  mixed  paint 
is  all  right  for  small  jobs  with  colors, 
but  never  would  the  Parson  do  it  for  a 
house.  When  yen  do  it  yourself  you 
know  what  you  are  putting  on. 

Other  Colors. — The  Parson  buys  a 
bronze  green  paste  for  the  blinds,  thin¬ 
ning  this  with  the  linseed  oil :  but  be 
careful  and  do  not  make  it  too  thin.  We 
like  this  color  a  great  deal  better  for 
blinds  than  any  of  the  light  greens.  It 
comes  in  12-pound  pails.  Though  we 
generally  use  black  for  the  windows,  this 
time  we  used  this  same  bronze  green,  and 
it  did  just  'as  well.  In  drawing  the  win¬ 
dow  sash  have  the  paint  very  thick.  P>e 
sure  to  putty  up  the  windows  good  before 
painting.  This  is  rather  a  tedious  job 
sometimes,  but  the  Parson,  as  he  stops 
to  do  it.  thinks  of  the  young  fellow  over 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  who  used 
70  pounds  of  putty  in  putting  the  win¬ 
dows  in  shape  in  a  fine  old  farm  home¬ 
stead  he  had  bought.  Fix  up  a  sort  of 
easel  arrangement  to  hold  the  windows 
while  working  on  them.  It  will  pay  to 
take  the  time,  for  it  is  a  great  deal  easier. 

The  Doors. — Now  the  screen  doors  had 
long  been  a  sight  to  behold.  What  with 
the  children’s  hands  and  the  cats  climb¬ 
ing  up  on  them,  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
them  clean.  You  could  see  the  dirty 
white  clear  from  the  road.  It  did  little 
good  to  paint  them  over.  So  we  decided 
to  try  the  bronze  green  on  them,  and  it 
was  a  great  success.  They  look  fine 
against  the  white  of  the  house,  and  no 
more  showing  dirt.  One  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  make  such  a  difference — 
“such  a  comfort.”  as  Mrs.  Parson  puts  it. 
Then  there  were  the  house  doors  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  always  dirty-looldng, 
too.  Somewhere  we  learned  that  mahog¬ 
any-colored  doors  looke  fine  on  Colonial 
houses.  So  we  got  the  painter  in  town 
to  mix  up  three  quarts  of  paint  as  near 
that  color  as  he  could.  It  isn't  really 
brown,  or  it  isn't  really  red.  It  is  a 
rich  nice  color.  And  with  this  we  painted 
the  doors.  My!  what  a  relief,  and  how 
nice  they  look  ! 

Painting  Insiue. — The  inside  of  these 
outside  doors  has  been  white,  also  the 
other  doors  leading  out  of  the  dining 
room.  It  has  been  so  hard  to  keep  these 
looking  any  way.  Then.  too.  it  made  a 
lot  of  plain  white  surface  in  the  dining 
room.  So  wo  painted  the  inside  of  the 
doors  this  same  mahogany  color.  Here 
again  it  was  just  about  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  little  change  we  have  ever  made. 
There  were  either  dirty-looking  doors  or 
scrub,  scrub,  scrub — all  the  time.  It 
makes  the  whole  room  look  so  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Then  we  went  at  the  stairs.  When 
the  carpet  wore  out  we  painted  both  the 
tread  and  rise  white.  The  railing  or 
banister  is  of  black  walnut.  This  ma¬ 
hogany  paint  almost  exactly  matched 
black  walnut.  So  the  Parson  painted  the 
rise  white  again  and  the  tread  this  ma¬ 
hogany.  Under  the  tread  board  there  is 
a  molding;  this  we  painted  white. 
.Tust  the  tread  boards  mahogany — the 
whole  of  it,  clear  around  the  outside  of 
the  railing,  too.  To  save  daubing  the 
dark  on  the  white,  paint  the  dark  or 
strong  color  last,  of  course.  The  Parson 
held  an  old  auto  marker  as  a  protector. 
To  do  this  you  must  have  little  paint  on 
the  brush  or  it  will  run  down  the  back 
of  the  marker,  and  you  must  also  wipe  off 
the  marker  every  time  it  is  used.  Use 
a  very  small  brush,  too.  Such  a  differ¬ 
ence  as  this  makes  in  the  looks  of  that 
stairway!  Mrs.  Parson  is  delighted  with 
it.  The  last  coat  will  be  about  half  floor 


varnish  and  half  paint;  this  will  make  it 
hard.  The  inside  of  all  the  doors  in.  the 
kitchen  will  have  a  coat  of  the  dark  paint, 
too.  The  doors  in  the  chambers,  how¬ 
ever,  will  remain  white. 

Selling  Farms. — The  same  old  story 
of  selling  out  is  still  merrily  going  on, 
with  its  wake  of  trouble  coming  after. 
Here  is  a  young  fellow  whose  uncle  lives 
down  in  New  York,  doing  a  rushing  busi¬ 
ness.  Ilis  uncle  sees  to  that  end  and  he 
looks  after  this.  “Why  don’t  they  cut 
the  hay  on  this  farm?”  asks  the  Parson 
as  he  drives  along  by  a  place  he  has 
passed  many  times.  Then  he  heard  how 
it  is.  The  place  was  sold  for  about 
$3,800  and  a  small  sum  paid  down — $100 
going  at  once  to  the  agent  as  part  pay¬ 
ment.  The  buyer  moves  in  just  after  the 
seller  is  going  out.  and  immediately  there 
is  a  feeling  about  the  stuff  that  is  being 
carried  off  instead  of  left  on  the  place. 
There  is  always  a  great  chance  for  trou¬ 
ble  unless  an  exact  written  list  is  made 
of  just  what  is  to  be  thrown  in.  Then 
some  trouble  about  the  title  arose — some 
old  lien  having  been  paid,  but  not  can¬ 
celled  on  the  town  records.  So  now  the 
agent  has  sued  the  seller  for  the  rest  of 
his  fees  for  selling.  The  buyer,  living  on 
the  place,  selling  the  eggs  (hens  thrown 
in),  says  the  place  is  not  his;  he  has  not 
bought  it  and  has  no  deeds.  If  he  has 
not  bought  it,  how  has  the  agent  sold  it? 
So  the  buyer  has  sued  the  seller  because 
the  title  didn’t  suit  him.  Now  the  former 
owner  or  seller  says  the  bay  is  not  cut, 
the  farm  run  down  and  damaged,  the  eggs 
sold,  etc.,  so  he  must  sue  the  intended 
buyer.  So  the  agent  has  sued  the  owner 


and  the  owner  has  sued  the  buyer,  and 
there  you  are.  And  who  comes  out 
ahead — always  comes  out  ahead?  The 
agent !  lie  has  got  $100,  and  as  for  the 
other  people,  the  lawyers  will  look  after 
theirs. 

Kill  the  Wasps. — ‘‘I  hear  the  people 
who  have  just  bought  the  Milasey  place 
are  about  to  move.”  said  the  Parson  as 
lie  and  old  Jim  jogged  up  to  where  the 
people  live  that  used  to  own  it.  “Yes. 
they  are  going  in  the  Fall,  and  they  want 
to  sell  the  worst  way.  You  know,  they 
had  a  fire  the  other  day.”  The  Parson 
had  not  heard  of  the  fire,  and  asked  how 
it  happened.  It  seemed  that  the  big 
wasps  were  getting  into  the  attic  and 
building  nests,  ready  for  Winter.  Now 
when  you  want  to  get  rid  of  wasps  you 
want  to  burn  them  out.  So  you  just  take 
some  old  rags  and  tie  them  to  a  stick  and 
pour  kerosene  over  them  and  light  them 
and  hold  them  right  up  under  the  nests 
in  the  attic.  This  did  make  the  wasps 
uncomfortable,  but  it  not  only  warmed 
them  up,  but  it  warmed  up  the  shingles 
as  well.  So  the  wasps  and  the  shingles 
merrily  burned  up  together,  and  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  neighbors  was  the  house 
saved  at  all.  ’The  insurance  companies 
refused  to  stand  for  such  damage,  and 
there  they  are.  with  the  roof  about  half 
gone. 

\\  orse  Yet. — This  instant,  as  tlie  Par¬ 
son  writes,  there  comes  down  the  road  a 
man  who  last  Fall  bought  a  farm  up 
above  here.  The  price  agreed  was  $(5,250. 
The  Parson  would  have  called  the  place 
worth  just  $3,000.  There  was  a  fine 
house,  but  little  land;  not  enough  to 
make  a  living  on.  The  living  on  this 
place  used  to  be  made  from  a  water¬ 
power  gristmill,  for  which  there  is  no  use 
now.  First,  $050  was  paid  down,  of 
which,  after  paying  the  agent's  fees  and 
all  legal  requirements  and  other  inciden¬ 
tals.  there  was  very  little  left.  A  lot  of 
stuff  was  thrown  in,  including  furniture 
and  lumber,  etc.  There  was  an  acetylene 
gas  plant  in  the  cellar,  and  the  whole 
place  piped  for  gas.  With  the  first  touch 
of  cold  weather  this  was  frozen  up  solid 
and  ruined.  The  people  decided  to  go 
into  geese,  and  kept  them  all  Winter  in 
the  hitherto  almost  spotless  cellar.  They 
never  pretended  to  clean  it  out.  Then 
they  froze  up  the  water  pipes  in  the 
kitchen,  ordered  a  plumber  to  come  out 


and  repair  them,  and  told  him  to  send  the 
bill  to  the  former  owner  of  the  property, 
which  he  did.  There  was  a  very  fine  old 
family  bedstead  that  the  man  did  not 
leave  on  the  place,  but  the  buyers  saw  it 
when  they  were  looking  at  the  farm. 
When  they  found  he  had  taken  it  they 
fairly  cried  with  grief  and  wanted  to  buy 
it  from  him.  They  took  on  so  that  he 
said  they  could  have  it  for  $15 — a  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  it  was  worth.  Of  course  he 
had  in  mind  all  the  time  the  money  he 
was  going  to  get  for  the  place.  lie  also 
thought  of  the  beautiful  great  limousine 
that  they  came  out  to  the  place  in  when 
they  bought  it,  and  the  sealskin  coats 
they  wore.  So  he  hired  a  truckman  to 
take  the  bedstead  out  to  them  at  quite  an 
expense.  They  never  paid  a  cent  for  the 
truckage  or  bedstead  either,  and  the  last 
known  they  had  had  the  valuable  piece 
carried  off  the  place  and  stored  away  in 
the  city ! 

Goon  Kindling. — Quite  a  lot  of  new 
shingles  were  left  on  the  place,  as  they 
were  needed  right  away  to  shingle  an  “L,” 
and  also  about  $300  worth  of  lumber. 
What  nicer  for  kindling  than  those  fine, 
new,  dry  shingles,  and  what  easier  for 
the  furnace  than  that  lumber — and  that 
is  the  way  they  both  went !  The  fur 
coats  have  never  been  seen  since  the  first 
day  they  came  out,  and  the  big  car  was 
found  to  belong  to  a  garage  man  ! 

The  Income. — As  for  the  income  on 
this  place  so  far,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any.  They  must  have  bought  about 
$500  worth  of  tools,  which  are  scattered 
about  the  place,  out  in  the  weather.  A 
little  hay  has  been  cut ;  a  few  cocks  look 
as  though  they  ha'd  been  out  several 
weeks.  They  do  not  have  eggs  enough 
for  their  own  use.  They  had  one  boarder 
come  from  New  York.  They  asked  her 
$25  a  week,  and  she  promptly  left.  They 
bought  a  surrey  to  get  boarders  in,  and 
the  man  who  sold  it  to  them  complained 
to  the  Parson  that  he  had  not  got  a  cent 
for  it.  But  of  course  on  a  farm  one  of 


the  great  attractions  is  the  water  from 
the  old  well. 

Handy  Place. — It  seems  that  early  in 
the  season — the  boarder  season — a  fowl, 
duly  killed  and  dressed,  was  put  in  the 
well  bucket  and  lowered  into  the  well  to 
cool.  Whereupon  the  bottom  of  the 
bucket  promptly  fell  out,  and  down  went 
the  hen.  She  has  been  there  evei  since. 
Of  course  a  well  is  a  handy  place  to  keep 
dead  things!  It  adds  attraction  to  the 
whole  place.  The  man  who  owned  that 
place  loved  the  well.  He  loved  its  water. 
He  quaffed  it  as  a  boy.  He  expects  the 
place  back  this  Fall  on  his  hands,  and  it 
is  easily  worth  $1,000  less  than  when  he 
sold  if.  Did  it  pay  to  ask  so  much  for 
it  and  to  know  so  little  about  those  who 
were  to  buy? 

Asking  and  Getting. — This  brings  up 
the  question  of  what  is  the  right  way  to 
try  to  sell  anything.  If  a  horse  is  worth 
$100,  will  you  ask  $150,  with  the  idea  of 
coming  down  if  need  be?  Has  the  price 
on  a  commodity  any  relation  to  its  value, 
or  must  we  get  to  the  point  where  we 
must  haggle  and  beat  down  the  seller? 
Is  it  not  this  way  in  the  Far  East  with 
everything  one  buys,  and  do  we  want  it 
this  way  'here?  Is  it  really  best  to  ask 
for  a  thing  more  than  it’s  worth,  even  if 
you  don’t  care  about  selling?  Does  it 
square  with  the  Golden  Rule? 

The  Disii-wasiiing  Machine. — Mrs. 
Parson  has  found  that  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  what  you  use  for  soap 
in  a  dish-washing  machine.  In  fact,  she 
cannot  use  any  soap  at  all.  After  a  few 
times  it  leaves  a  bad.  gummy  substance 
all  around  the  inside  of  the  machine. 
•Soap  powder  is  just  about  as  bad.  So 
she  just  uses  washing  soda,  and  it  works 
to  a  charm. 

Dinner  Time. — The  Parson  lias  been 
down  to  dinner,  and  such  a  good  dinner 
as  we  had  !  Our  mouths  were  made  up 
for  young  woodchuck,  broiled  as  you 
would  a  chicken,  but  it  must  have  been 
an  old  fellow  the  boys  got  hold  of,  for  he 
pulled  out  as  soon  as  they  went  to  get 
him.  Wo  have  had  four  broiled  young 
woodchucks,  and  they  were  certainly  fine; 
even  Mrs.  Parson  admitted  it  and  ate 
some.  So  we  had  broiled  chicken  for 
dinner.  How  we  do  enjoy  our  broilers 
each  Summer  !  So  many  farmers  buy  old 
tough  meat  out  of  the  cart  all  Summer, 
and  never  eat  a  broiler.  Wo  split  them 
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down  the  breatbone,  and  Mrs.  Parson 
puts  them  in  an  iron  skillet  and  puts  a 
little  butter  on  them  and  sprinkles  flour 
over  them  and  bakes  them  right  in  the 
skillet  in  the  oven.  Be  sure  to  bake  til! 
thoroughly  done. 

Farm  Noises. — The  Parson  has  just 
read  great  headlines  in  the  paper:  “Farm 
Noises  Cure  Shell  Shock.”  He  does  not 
doubt  it.  Old  .Terry  Gander  leads  his 
family  of  11  up  just  as  close  to  the  Par¬ 
son’s  window  as  he  can  possibly  get  every 
morning  at  just  the  break  of  day.  There 
he  seems  to  hold  what  might  be  a  cross 
between  a  prayer  meeting  aud  a  song 
service.  The  Parson  is  sure  that  whether 
a  man  had  shell  shock  or  any  other  kind 
of  shock,  he  would  forget  all  about  it 
when  he  heard  that  noise  in  the  morning. 

Large  Halls. — The  Parson  has  just 
been  speaking  at  a  Grange  meeting  where 
the  community  has  a  large  beautiful  hall. 
It  has  a  beautiful  floor  and  a  beautiful 
stage  and  a  beautiful  metal  ceiling — and 
is  used  hardly  at  all.  Of  course  not.  It 
costs'  $15  a  night  in  Winter  and  $10  in 
Summer.  This  is  practically  prohibitive 
for  such  frequent  socials  and  gatherings 
as  a  village  ought  to  have,  and  all  coun¬ 
try  places  ought  to  have.  If  a  community 
house  is  to  be  built  or  modeled  from  aii 
existing  building  it  should  by  all  means 
have  a  room  of  medium  size,  easily  heated 
by  a  stove  in  about  half  an  hour’s  time 
at  almost  no  expense.  It  should  not  be  so 
large  but  that  graphophone  music  will 
suffice  for  dancing.  There  should  be 
something  going  on  in  this  place  every 
two  weeks  all  Winter  and  every  week  ail 
Summer.  Have  the  Summer  boarders 
around  your  locality  any  place  to  go 
every  week  with  ice  cream  and  soda  and 
dancing?  “If  they  don’t  have  such  a 
place  they  will  not  come  another  year.” 
said  a  farmer  to  the  Parson  the  other 
day.  This  man  had  24  in  the  family  that 
week,  and  22  were  down  at  the  social  at 
the  old  church,  and  17  out  the  next  day 
to  church  in  a  pouring  rain. 

A  Real  Consecration. — For  years  the 
Parson  lias  had  to  battle  with  the  idea 
that  “consecrated”  buildings  must  not  be 
used  for  the  ordinary  happiness  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  God’s  children.  A  host  of  church 
people  would  rather  such  buildings  be 
given  over  to  barn  swallows  and  bats 
than  to  have  them  filled  with  merry 
laughter  as  well  as  fervent  prayers.  A 
mother  came  to  the  Parson  the  other 
night  down  in  the  old  church.  “  I  have 
got.  my  baby  to  sleep  and  put  her  down 
in  the  church  inside  the  gate.”  she  said 
with  a  questioning  look,  as  though  she 
wondered  if  it  was  all  right  to  put  a  baby 
there.  “Inside  the  gate,”  mused  the  Par¬ 
son.  He  thought  quite  likely  it  was  in¬ 
side  the  gate  where  the  choir  sits.  But 
when  he  went  down  that  way  he  saw  it 
was  not  that  gate.  It  was  the  gate  to 
the  chancel.  There,  beside  the  altar, 
with  the  communion  rail  and  gate  pro¬ 
tecting  it,  lay  that  darling  baby,  fast 
asleep.  The  Parson  stood  and  looked 
upon  it  with  feelings’  of  reverence  and 
awe.  That  chancel  had  been  consecrate! 
in  many  ways  by  many  men,  from  bishops, 
priests  and  deacons  down,  but  never,  to 
the  Parson’s  mind,  in  all  its  century  of 
standing  had  it  received  so  holy  a  dedi¬ 
cation  as  it  did  the  other  night  with  that 
precious  baby,  gently  sleeping,  right 
alongside  the  Altar  of  God  itself. 

Writing  a  Will 

Some  mouths  ago  we  printed  a  copy  of 
the  will  made  by  F.  W.  Woolworth,  the 
millionaire  who  made  his  fortune  selling 
5  and  10-cent  articles.  It  was  a  simple 
form,  suitable  for  use  where  the  entire 
property  is  left  to  the  wife.  Several  read¬ 
ers  have  asked  us  to  reprint  this  will,  and 
it  is  given  below  : 

I.  Frank  IV.  Woolworth.  being  of  sound 
and  disposing  mind  and  memory,  do  make 
public  and  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will 
and  testament,  in  manner  and  form  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

First.  I  direct  my  executrix  hereinafter 
named  to  pay  all  my  just  debts  and  fu¬ 
neral  expenses  as  soon  as  convenient  after 
my  decease. 

Second,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  ti> 
my  beloved  wife,  Jennie  Woolworth,  all 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  which  T 
may  die  seized  or  possessed  of,  of  what¬ 
soever  nature  or  wheresoever  situated,  to 
her  and  her  heirs  forever,  trusting  to  my 
said  wife,  Jennie,  that  she  will  make  sucli 
provision  for  our  children  now  born  or 
hereafter  to  be  born  as  she  may  deeiu 
suitable  and  proper. 

Third,  I  hereby  nominate,  constitute 
and  appoint  my  beloved  wife.  Jennie,  the 
executrix  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment.  without  bond. 

Lastly,  I  hereby  revoke  all  former  wills 
by  me  made. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this  thirty-first  day 
of  July,  one  thousand  eight,  hundred  and 
eighty-nine.  frank  w.  woolworth. 

Another  and-  yet  briefer  will  was  made 
by  Justice  White*  of  tin*  Supreme  Court. 
This  contains  51  words,  and  should  be 
sound,  as  it  was  made  by  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  : 

This  is  my  last  will.  I  give,  bequeath 
and  devise  to  my  wife,  Leita  M.  White,  in 
complete  and  perfect  ownership,  all  my 
rights  and  property  of  every  kind  and  na¬ 
ture,  whether  real,  personal  or  mixed, 
wherever  situated,  appointing  her  execu¬ 
trix  of  my  estate  without  bond  and  giv¬ 
ing  her  seisin  thereof. 

EDWARD  D.  WHITE. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Fall  Models. — In  the  pictures,  the 
first  shows  two  simple  but  characteristic 
styles.  The  dress  at  the  left  has  the 
long  sleeves  that  the  new  styles  display 
in  variety,  for  though  short  sleeves  con¬ 
tinue  with  us,  there  is  no  doubt  that  long 
sleeves  are  the  coming  mode.  The  other 
new  feature  of  this  gown  is  the  use  of 
flying  panels  that  come  below  the  hem  of 
the  skirt.  The  uneven  line  at  the  hem, 
either  from  a  skirt  that  is  irregular  at 
the  bottom,  or  from  flying  panels  that 
fall  below  it,  is  a  favored  style.  The 
home  seamstress,  who  has  often  worried 
over  getting  a  skirt  to  hang  right,  will 
feel  that  this  style  is  a  very  present  help 
in  time  of  trouble,  but  these  uneven  skirts 
must  have  a  certain  system,  even  in  their 
irregularity,  and  the  best  plan  for  the 
home  dressmaker  is  to  finish  the  skirt 
itself  evenly,  and  then  give  the  irregular 
effect  with  flying  panels  or  sash.  A  sash 
draped  low  around  the  hips  is  usually 
worn  with  the  ends  hanging  below  the 


skirt.  The  dress  figured  is  brown  crepe 
de  chine  trimmed  with  rust-colored  satin. 
The  gathered  skirt  is  bound  with  the 
satin  around  the  bottom,  and  trimmed 
with  two  pointed  panels,  which  hang  be¬ 
low  the  hem.  These  panels  are  bound 
with  the  satin  also,  the  binding  being  a 
fold  about  _  one-fourth  inch  wide.  The 
blouse,  giving  a  long  waist  line,  was 
draped  at  the  waist,  so  as  to  be  finished 
without  a  girdle.  The  long  bell  sleeves, 
bound  at  the  edge,  have  full  undersleeves 
gathered  in  at  the  wrist,  and  trimmed 
with  a  number  of  rows  of  satin  folds. 
The  waist  has  no  trimming  except  a  fold 
of  the  satin  around  the  round  neck  and 
center  opening.  This  waist  was  a  slip- 
on,  having  no  fastenings  except  some 
snap  fasteners  on  the  lower  edge,  which 
kept  it  attached  to  the  skirt.  The  skirt 
was  of  course  attached  to  a  net  lining, 
and  it  was  then  very  easy  to  put  on 
waist,  and  attach  it  to  the  skirt.  A 
dressier  waist  to  wear  with  the  same 
skirt  was  a  rust-colored  Georgette  heavily 
embroidered  and  beaded ;  this  was  an 
overblouse  with  peplum,  and  worn  with 
the  brown  skirt  with  rust-colored  folds, 
it  gave  the  effect  of  a  separate  costume. 
If  it  seemed  desirable  to  have  skirt  and 
waist  in  one,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
fasten  the  waist  down  the  shoulder  and 
under  the  arm,  the  lining  under  it  fasten¬ 
ing  down  the  front,  while  the  placket  was 
at  the  side.  We  prefer  to  see  the  little 
slot  opening  down  the  front  with  a  facing 
underneath,  though  it  is  often  made  with¬ 
out.  It  is  very  common  to  see  such  an 
opening  in  both  back  and  front,  merely 
fastened  at  the  neck  edge,  and  left  to 
gape  at  its  will.  The  effect  is  often  quite 
ugly,  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
modesty. 

Fagoting  as  Trimming. — This  form  of 
trimming  has  come  in  again,  and  we  see 
it  in  many  handsome  dresses.  French 
designers  have  used  it  a  good  deal,  espe¬ 
cially  with  a  contrasting  satin  lining. 
The  dress  shown  is  dark  blue  challie, 
fagoted  in  black  silk,  there  being  four 
rows  in  the  skirt,  rows  around  neck  and 
in  sleeves,  and  also  forming  a  square 
vestee  effect  in  the  front  of  the  waist. 
This  dress  had  an  under  slip  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Beauty  satin,  which  showed  very 
prettily.  The  fagoting  is  now  done  by 
machine,  but  there  are  some  openwork 
silk  braids  that  give  a  similar  effect.  We 
also  see  dresses  of  fine  serge  embroidered 
in  eyelets  up  to  the  size  of  a  dime,  show¬ 
ing  the  colored  satin  slip  beneath.  Most 
of  the  serge  dresses  we  have  seen  so  far 
were  black,  blue  or  brown,  combined 
with  henna  or  American  Beauty  color. 

Serge  and  Monkey  Fur. — In  the  sec¬ 
ond  group  the  dress  at  the  left  is  black 
serge.  The  skirt  is  divided  into  four 
panels  laid  over  a  black  satin  underskirt; 
they  are  not  joined  down  the  seams  where 
they  meet,  so  that  they  open  a  little, 
showing  the  black  satin,  but  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  the  panels  are  turned  under,  so  that 
no  hem  is  visible.  On  each  panel  is  a 
disk  of  black  satin  embroidered  with  a 
lattice  of  henna-colored  silk,  and  edged 
with  henna-colored  wooden  beads  the  size 
of  a  pea,  the  disk  being  outlined  with  a 
fringe  of  monkey  fur.  The  waist  is  en¬ 
tirely  plain,  the  only  trimming  being  a 


disk  on  each  sleeve,  like  those  on  the 
panels.  The  special  feature  of  this  dress 
is  the  trimming,  which  is  novel  and  at¬ 
tractive.  Monkey  fur — that  long  silky 
jet  black  fur  that  used  to  be  so  fashion¬ 
able —  is  the  newest  idea  in  trimming, 
and  it  is  used  like  a  fringe  on  panels, 
skirts,  waists,  sleeves  and  hats. 

Braided  Serge.— The  figure  at  the 
right  is  a  very  plain  blue  serge  with 
straps  of  broad  black  braid.  It  is  very 
simple,  but  exceedingly  smart.  Neither  of 
these  dresses  had  a  white  collar,  but 
there  are  few  wearers  who  would  not  find 
them  more  becoming  with  a  small  round 
collar  of  organdie  or  batiste. 

A  Little  Girl  in  Check. — The  small 
girl  in  the  center  wears  a  simple  little 
frock  of  black  and  white  check  wool.  It 
is  very  plain,  in  slip-on  style  with  kimono 
sleeves.,  and  no  trimming  except  two 
little  oval  pockets.  The  pockets,  and  the 
opening  at  the  neck,  are  outlined  with 
white  silk  soutache  braid,  one  row  put  on 
plain  and  one  in  little  battlements.  The 
dress  wTas  finished  with  plain  white  linen 
collar  and  cuffs,  and  the  little  hat  was 
white  felt.  Children  always  look  pretty 
in  black  and  white  check,  and  as  a  imle 
such  woolens  wash  perfectly  if  necessary. 

Sewing-room  Notes.  —  Skirts  cannot 
well  be  shorter,  and  we  are  promised  that 
they  may  be  a  little  longer,  but  as  a 
whole  the  short  skirt  promises  to  remain 
with  us.  The  general  line  is  to  be  very 
straight  and  snug;  the  new  tailored  suits 
we  have  seen  so  far  have  coats  coming 
almost  to  the  knees,  very  snug,  with  no 
flare  at  the  hip.  Flowing  sleeves  appear 
on  many  of  the  dresses;  there  is  either  a 
long  flowing  sleeve  or  none  at  all.  The 
low  waist  line  is  to  remain. 

Black  or  black  and  white  is  very  fash¬ 
ionable,  and  always  has  a  look  of  ele¬ 
gance,  especially  in  rich  fabrics.  Red 
shades,  rust,  ruby,  geranium  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Beauty  appear  in  many  new  hats. 

Sashes  are  very  much  worn  on  the 
straight  long-waisted  dresses,  usually 
draped  low  and  fastened  at  the  side,  with 
the  fringe  or  ends  hanging  below  hem. 

Black  lace  appears  in  many  trimmings, 
and  we  have  seen  new  French  dresses 
with  a  two-inch  border  of  black  lace  be¬ 
low  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  Short  tight 
sle°ves  of  black  lace  are  often  seen. 

A  group  of  Wjnter  coats  for  children 
of  two  to  six  years  were  all  in  geranium 
and  other  soft  red  shades.  The  material 
was  broadcloth,  with  little  tippets  or 


Suggestions  in  the  Season's  Trimming 

muffler  collars  of  gray  squirrel  or  fitch. 
Some  of  the  prettiest  were  plain  kimono 
shapes  fastened  with  ball  buttons  of  the 
cloth,  and  there  were  little  round  turbans 
to  match,  edged  with  fur,  and  trimmed 
with  fur  balls  hanging  from  cords. 

Bloused  waist  lines  show  in  coats,  fur 
wraps  and  new  dresses.  This  style  is 
generally  becoming,  as  it  can  be  adjusted 
suitably  by  either  plump  or  slim  wearers. 

Brown  velveteen  with  tangerine  satin 
pipings  made  a  very  smart  dress  for  a 
young  girl.  The  skirt  had  trimming  ar¬ 
ranged  to  form  a  round  apron  in  front 
and  back,  and  had  a  sash  tied  in  a  big 
butterfly  bow  at  one  side. 

A  girl’s  dress  of  blue  jersey  doth  was 
very  prettily  trimmed  with  krimmer  fur. 


Two  Delicious  Warm-weather  Desserts 

Lemon  Sponge.  —  One  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  water;  put  one  cupful  of  water 
in  double  boiler;  dissolve  three  level  ta¬ 
blespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  in  remaining 
half  cup  of  water.  Add  to  the  above  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Cook  until 
thickened  and  smell  of  cornstarch  is  gone. 
Beat  two  egg  whites  stiff  and  stir  in. 
Cook  one  minute  more.  Remove  from 
fire  and  add  juice  of  lemon.  Sauce  for 
lemon  sponge :  Beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  I  %  cupfuls 
of  milk.  Cook  until  like  cream.  Flavor 
with  vanilla. 

Caramel  Pudding. — Put  one  cupful  of 
brown  sugar  and  two  cupfuls  of  boiling 
water  in  a  double  boiler.  Add  two  scant 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  dissolved  in 
a  little  water.  Cook  until  thick.  Flavor 
with  vanilla.  After  taking  from  fire  add 
5  or  10c  worth  of  English  walnut  meats. 
Chill.  Serve  with  whipped  or  plain  cream. 

CLARA  THOMPSON. 


INTERNATIONAL 
STEAM  HEATER 


INTERNATIONAL 
HOT  WATER  HEATER 


INTERNATIONAL 
WARM  AIR  HEATER 


INTERNATIONAL 
ONE  PIPE  HEATER 


Why  we  recommend 
the  “Onepipe”  Heater 
for  so  many  homes 

We  make  AH  modern  types  of 
heaters,  and  give  free  engineering 
advice,  so  that  every  heater  we  sell 
may  be  Perfectly  adapted  to  the 
conditions  it  must  meet.  Varia¬ 
tions  in  house  plans,  in  locations 
and  in  bank  accounts  make  this  ex¬ 
pert  and  unprejudiced  advice  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
customers  and  ourselves. 

Of  all  apparatus  we  find  that  the 
type  suited  to  most  homes  is  the 
International  “Onepipe”  Heater. 
That  is  why  we  “feature”  it  in  our 
advertisements.  The  “Onepipe”  is 
the  least  expensive  heater  to  install 
and  operate.  It  burns  the  least 
coal  or  wood,  keeps  the  cellar  cool 
and  delivers  volumes  of  moist, 
healthful,  clean  heat  to  all  corners 
of  every  room.  Where  installed  on 
our  recommendation  we  guarantee 
it  satisfactory,  and  if  desired,  allow 
a  year  to  pay. 

The  “Onepipe”  may  or  may  not  be 
adapted  to  Your  conditions.  If  not, 
we  will  tell  you  which  type  is.  Ask  any 
International  Dealer,  or  write  us  today 
for  catalog  and  full  particulars. 


lnTERn/rrion»L 
Ouepipe  H  e/tter 

Why  put  up  with  the  slavery, 
the  dirt,  the  discomfort  of 
stoves  when  you  can  have  the 
clean,  moist,  healthful  heat  of 
this  modern,  efficient,  guaran¬ 
teed  heater  for  so  little  money! 
Write  for  particulars. 


mTERI14TI0rML 

company 


HESTER 


6-26  Monroe  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  distributing  points 
provide  for  prompt  shipments 


Eighty-First  Annual 

New  York  State  Fair 

Big  Agricultural  Exposition  of  the  East 
$60,000  — Live  Stock  Premiums-  $60,000 

Remember  An  Award  Here  Means  Something  in  the  Breeding  World 

Modern  Sanitary  Buildings  Protect  the  V aluable 
Stock — New  Cattle  Judging  Pavilion. 

Biggest  Draft  Horse,  Cattle  and  Poultry  Shows 
in  the  Land — Valuable  Education  in  Machinery 
and  Dairy  Shows. 

Attractions  Surpassing  Anything  Offered  at  Any 
Other  Fair. 

Grand  Circuit  Horse  Races. 

Automobile  and  Motor  Cycle  Racing— Pleasing 
Band  Concerts — Clean  Wholesome  Midway. 

Write  Secretary ,  New  York 
State  Fair  for  Premium  Book 

Syracuse,  Sept.  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17 

Special  rates  on  Railroads 

ADMISSION  FIFTY  CENTS 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Rotation  for  School  Farm 

Our  farm  furnishes  fruit,  gardeu,  dairy 
and  pork  products  for  Kouka  College. 
We  have  15  acres  of  young  orchard,  live 
acres  vineyard  and  30  acres  of  plow  land, 
besides  woods  and  pasture.  We  planned 
to  keep  three  horses,  seven  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  four  of  them  milking,  and  enough 
pigs  to  use.  the  garbage.  What  acreage 
and  rotation  should  we  have  in  order  to 
furnish  roughage  for  the  cattle,  with 
roughage  and  concentrate  for  the  horses? 
We  are  planning  to  build  a  bank  barn  to 
accommodate  the  three  horses,  seven  cat¬ 
tle.  a  workshop  and  a  harness  room  in 
the  basement.  What  are  the  smallest 
dimensions  that  would  shelter  this  stock, 
together  with  the  roughage  necessary  to 
carry  them  through?  What  are  the 
dimensions  that  you  would  advise,  and 
why?  s.  it. 

Ketika  Park.  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  ,*i  simple  rota¬ 
tion  that  would  best  serve  your  purpose 
without  having  more  information  as  to 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  some  idea 
as  to  the  particular  crops  that  thrive  best 
under  your  conditions.  However,  if  you 
will  provide  10  acres  for  meadow,  put  in 
10  acres  of  corn  and  10  acres  of  oats  and 
peas,  or  oats  and  barley,  you  would  find 
that  the  farm  would  produce  sufficient 
roughage  and  coarse  grain  for  the  horses. 
Likewise  that  under  average  season  con¬ 
ditions  you  Would  have  an  abundance  of 
roughage  for  the  seven  head  of  cattle. 
Furthermore,  if  the  oats  and  peas  or 
oats  and  barley  yield  well,  you  vi  i lid 
have  some  surplus  coarse  grains  that 
could  be  milled  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
daily  ration  for  the  cows  in  milk. 

The  15  acres  of  meadow  ought  to  yield 
upwards  of  20  tons  of  mixed  bay.  and 
you  will  find  that  six  tons  of  hay  will 
take  care  of  the  wants  of  the  horses,  and 
12  tons  of  hay  ought  to  more  than  serve 
the  seven  bead  of  cattle.  The  10  acres 
of  corn  ought  to  yield  350  bushels,  and 
200  bushels  ought  to  be  quite  sufficient 
to  feed  the  three  bead  of  work  horses, 
provided  they  were  fed  some  of  tin*  sheaf 
oats  and  peas  during  the  Winter  months 

and  some  of  the  ground  oats  and  barley 
could  supplement  the  corn  during  the 
balance  of  the  season.  I  am  assuming 
that  the  meadow,  if  well  fertilized,  might 
stand  for  three  years,  and  that  the  two 
10-acre  areas  allotted  to  the  growing  of 
corn  and  oats  and  barley  might  be  inter¬ 
changed  each  year.  1  am  also  assuming 
that  you  have  sufficient  pasture*  to  carry 
the  cows  during  tin*  Summer  months, 
although  there  has  been  provided  suffi¬ 
cient  roughage  to  meet  any  emergency 
caused  by  an  unfavorable  season.  Of 
course,  if  you  desire  l<>  institute  more 
intensive  crop  production  and  grow  such 
crops  as  Alfalfa  or  mangel  beets  or  cer¬ 
tain  soiling  crops  that  might  yield  a 
greater  tonnage  per  acre,  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  maintain  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  from  this  area. 

As  to  dimensions  for  the  barn  to  care 
for  the  live  stock  and  the  roughage  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  maintenance.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  building  22x50  with  10-ft.  pest*. 

I  should  run  one  row  of  cow  stanclii*  ns 
along  one  side  and  provide  a  box  stall  on 
this  side  for  use  of  calves  or  cows  at 
freshening  time.  I  should  put  a  feeding 
alley  4  ft.  wide,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  barn,  and  on  the  other  side  would 
put  three  horse  stalls  aud  a  workshop.  I 
should  also  provide  harness  room  between 
the  workshop  and  three  stalls  intended 
for  horses.  A  feeding  alley  4  ft.  wide 
would  permit  the  installing  of  bins  for 
feed  that  would  make  feeding  easy  and 
convenient.  The  dimensions  of  the  work¬ 
shop  would  approximately  be  12x12  and 
the  box  stall  would  be  8x12.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
combine  convenience  with  economy  and 
would  provide  a  relatively  inexpensive 
and  a  highly  satisfactory  combination 
barn. 


Feeding  Mules 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  army  ration 
is  for  a  mule?  Is  the  same  ration  right 
for  :i  pit  mule  that  is  hauling  100  tons 
and  over  of  coal  in  eight  hours?  J.  l*.  I.. 

Th  regulation  ration  for  army  mules 
no  doubt,  varies  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  in  order  that  tin*  supply  depart¬ 
ment  might  take  advantage  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  feed  products  that  are  available  in 
any  given  district,  i 'crimps  if  you  will 


communicate  with  tin*  War  Department 
at  Washington  they  will  direct  you  to  the 
official  who  would  give  you  fin*  informa¬ 
tion  requested,  and  that  applies  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  feeding  of  mules  in  your  sec¬ 
tion. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  tm  reason 
that  a  mule  that  works  underground 
should  be  fed  any  differently  from  one 
that  works  on  top  of  the  ground.  The 
same  principles  as  to  variety,  palatability. 
nourishment  and  proportion  of  roughages 
and  concentrates  apply.  Tl  occurs  to  me 
that  a  ration  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  cracked  corn,  crushed  oats  and  wheat 
bran,  to  which  10  per  cent  of  oilmeal  is 
added,  would  be  well  suited  for  such  use. 
A  mixture  consisting  of  30  lbs.  of  cracked 
corn.  30  lbs.  of  whole  <>r  crushed  grain. 
30  lbs.  of  bran  and  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal 
should  serve  as  the  concentrated  basis. 
In  addition  to  the  grain,  the  mule  should 
bo  fed  as  much  roughage,  such  as  mixed 
hay  or  chopped  bay.  as  he  will  consume 
with  relish,  at  night.  There  would  be  an 
advantage  in  mixing  some  cut  Alfalfa  or 
clover  with  the  grain  ration  supplied  and 
fed  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  as  it 
would  provide  bulk  and  make  the  combi¬ 
nation  less  concentrated,  and  perhaps 
more  palatable.  As  to  amounts,  this,  of 
couse,  must  be  governed  in  accordance 
with  the  daily  task.  Mules  do  not  injure 
themselves  by  overeating,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  very  easy  animals  to  feed. 
It  is  required,  however,  that  they  be  given 
sufficient  grain  and  roughage  to  keep  them 
in  good  flesh  and  vigor.  A  700-lb.  mule 
doing  hard  work  every  day  would  consume 


about  12  lbs.  of  grain  and  12  lbs.  of 
roughage. 


Rations  for  Cows 

Will  you  give  rations  for  cows  in  pas¬ 
ture  and  when  cows  are  in  stable,  both 
milk  and  dry  cows?  I  have  corncob 
<  h<  p.  ground  oats.  bran,  oilmeal  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  To  feed  in  Winter  I  have 
corn  fodder,  clover  and  Timothy  mixed, 
corncob  chop,  ground  oats,  bran  and  oil¬ 
meal.  s.  L. 

Ohio. 

A  suitable  grain  ration  to  supplement 
pastures  consisting  of  the  products  you 
mention  could  be  compounded  as  follows: 
Corn  chop,  400  lbs.;  ground  oats,  500 
lbs.  ;  cottonseed  meal,  300  lbs. 

Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for  each  51/-1> 
or  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  jK*r  day  -while 
the  cows  are  on  pasture.  If  the  pastures 
are  unusually  short  I  should  add  100  lbs. 
of  oilmeal  to  the  combination  and  feed 
1  lb.  of  tin*  mixture  for  each  5  or  5 *4 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day.  For  use 
during  the  Winter  months  where  you  have 
corn  fodder  with  Timothy  and  clover  hay 
for  roughage  mixed  with  corncob  chop, 
bran  and  oilmeal  for  concentrates.  1 
should  combine  the  materials  as  follows: 
Mixed  corncob  chop.  500  lbs. :  ground 
oats.  500  lbs. ;  bran,  100  lbs. ;  oilmeal.  200 
lbs.;  cottonseed  meal.  200  lbs.;  gluten 
feed.  100  lbs. 

For  dry  cows  on  pasture  I  should  feed 
equal  parts  of  eornmeal.  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  oilmeal.  I  certainly 
should  advise  feeding  dry  cows  gener¬ 
ously.  for  it  is  very  important  that  they 
should  put  on  flesh  during  their  rest 
period  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  milk 
heavily  after  freshening.  Copra  meal  might 
be  substituted  for  the  oilmeal  if  it  is 
available  at  a  price  consistent  with  its 
feeding  value.  Very  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained  from  using  this  pro¬ 
duct  in  rations  for  dairy  cows,  and  at  the 


present  moment  it  is  a  more  economical 
sum*  of  protein  than  linseed  meal.  You 
do  not  state  whether  you  have  silage  or 
any  succulent  material  for  use  during  the 
Winter  months.  Either  silage  or  moist¬ 
ened  beet  pulp  would  improve  the  Winter- 
ration  suggested,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
cows  in  milk  be  generously  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  carefully  selected  rough- 
ages.  Clover  and  Timothy  hay  mixed 
will  serve  in  an  emergency,  although  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  is  more  clover  than 
Timothy.  Corn  fodder  is  equally  a>  use- 
fid  as  Timothy  bay  for  milk  cows,  and 
gives  even  better  results  than  does  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  when  it  is  fed  in  conjunction 
with  clover. 


Peanut  Hearts  for  Feeding 

Could  you  advise  feeding  chickens  or 
pigs  peanut  hearts?  I  can  get  it  right 
from  a  factory  where  peanut  butter  is 
made,  and  have  been  advised  to  feed  it 
to  chickens  and  pigs.  What  is  your 
opinion  on  this  matter?  ii.o.  n. 

Wallkill.  N.  Y. 

Peanut  meal  obtained  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  yon  have  outlined  would  be  a  very 
economical  source  of  protein,  in  fact,  on 
tin*  general  market  peanut  meal  today 
will  supply  a  unit  of  protein  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  obtained  front  either  oilmeal  or 
cottonseed  meal.  If  you  can  obtain  p*  a- 
nut  meal  direct  from  the  factory  in  small 
quantities  its  free  oil  or  high  fat  content 
would  not  endanger  the  product,  as  fre¬ 
quently  prevails  when  the*  produet  is  mer¬ 
chandized  during  the  Summer  months.  It 
should  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  corn- 
meal  and  other  carbohydrate  carrying 
feeds  and  should  not  be  relied  upon  ex¬ 
clusively  to  provide  a  daily  ration  for 
either  class  of  animals.  It  is  palatable, 
nutritious  and  satisfying,  and  you  are 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  the 
material  so  clos<*  at  band. 


Keeping  Your  Horse 


Perfect  Condition 


NO  horse  with  a  Spavin,  Splint,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Bony 
Growth,  Capped  Hock,  Wind  Puff,  Strained  Tendon 
or  Sweeny  can  compete  with  his  physically  perfect  mates, 
either  in  achievements  or  endurance.  Splendid  looking 
horses — otherwise  sound — often  fail  because  of  some  blemish 
that  could  be  quickly  removed  with 

Gomhautt’s 

Caustic  Balsam 

Whether  you  are  the  owner  of  race-horses  or  work-horses,  you  can 
prolong  their  usefulness  by  the  use  of  this  time-tested  remedy. 

Every  stable  should  have  GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
always  on  hand. 

Supersedes  all  Cautery  or  Firing.  Never  leaves  a  scar  or 
discoloration  of  hair. 

A  Reliable  Liniment  for  External  Human  Use 

a 

Has  no  equal  as  a  liniment  and  counter-irritant  for 
HUMAN  USE.  For  treatment  of  Inflamatory  and  Muscular 
Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat  and  Chest  Colds,  Growths  and 
Stiff  Joints. 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  if  applied  immediate¬ 
ly  to  Burns,  Bruises  or  Cuts,  is  a  perfect  antiseptic— soothing 
and  healing.  An  absolutely  safe  external  remedy  for  human 
and  veterinary  uses.  It’s  fame  is  Nation-Wide. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  will  give  satisfaction. 

Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  price, 
$1.50  per  bottle.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 


THE  LAWRENCE— WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
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Cattle  at  New  York  State  Fair 

A  largo  exhibit  of  both  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  is  expected  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  Syracuse.  September  12-17.  In  the 
county  exhibits  Holsteins  are  certain  from 
(  henmng.  Madison.  Onondaga.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Saratoga;  Guernsey  from  Onon¬ 
daga.  Saratoga.  Greene  and  perhaps 
Tompkins;  Jersey  from  Greene  and  prob¬ 
ably  Saratoga  counties.  The  cattle  judg¬ 
ing  contest  will  be  as  follows: 

Monday.  1  p.  m. — Boys’  and  girls' 
judging  contest. 

Tuesday.  9  a.  m. — lloisteins,  Ayrshires, 
I  lerefords. 

Wednesday.  9  a.  m. — Guernseys,  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns.  Aberdeen-Angus. 

Thursday.  9  a.  m. — Jerseys.  Beef ‘Short¬ 
horns,  Brown  Swiss,  Red  Polls.  Gallo¬ 
ways. 

Friday,  9  a.  m. — Devons,  special  county 
exhibits,  special  dairy  cattle  exhibit, 
herdsman  prizes  awarded. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

September  1  —  lloisteins.  Dispersal 
sale.  Eagle  Bay  Herd.  Silver  Creek.  X.  Y. 

September  12 — lloisteins.  Zelden  Rust 
Herd  Dispersal.  Indianapolis.  Iiul.  E. 
M.  Hasting  Company,  sales  managers. 

September  23-  Aberdeen-Angus.  East¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  sale.  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield.  Mass.  F.  W.  Burnham, 
Greenfield.  Mass.,  secretary. 

October  1 — Shorthorns.  Platt  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association.  Atwood. 
Ill. 

October  10 — lloisteins.  Victory  Farm, 
Doylestown.  Pa. 

October  19 — lloisteins.  Chester  County 
Breeders’  sale.  West  Chester.  Pa.  C.  J. 
Garrett  and  E.  C.  Brinton,  managers. 


Too  Close  inbreeding 

I  have  started  to  raise  rabbits,  but  have 
difficulty  in  breeding  them.  I  started 
with  a  brother  and  sister  as  mates.  The 
first  two  litters  all  died,  the  third  litter 
all  lived  and  are  strong  and  healthy,  but 
I  cannot  get  them  to  breed.  I  feed  them 
green  Alfalfa,  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
water.  They  have  plenty  of  room  to 
exercise  in;  They  are  eight,  weeks  old. 
The  father  is  one  year  old.  R.  R. 

East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Brother  and  sister  rabbits  should  not 
be  mated  together.  The  offspring,  if  they 
live,  will  not  be  suitable  for  breeding 
purposes.  In  lint-breeding  the  father 
may  be  mated  to  the  daughter,  or  the 
mother  to  the  son,  provided  the  original 
parents  were  not  related.  Rabbits  will 
not  breed  until  five  or  six  months  old. 
and  should  not  be  bred  until  six  months 
old  for  does  and  seven  months  for  bucks. 
To  avoid  more  trouble  and  waste  of  time 
and  money  buy  another  buck :  you  will 
have  stronger  young,  and  they  will  live. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1071. 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Roys— We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OCT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Ford  ton  truck;  1917:  overhauled; 

good  condition;  pneumatic  tires;  $325;  bargain 
to  quick  buyer.  R.  S.  WOODBURN,  Walton, 
N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESS  and  grater  for  sale.  H.  MOR¬ 
GAN,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  7  h.p.  Calloway  engine;  one 
Huebner  A-  Son  (brasher  with  cleaner:  both 
mounted  and  in  good  order;  sell  reasonable. 
BOX  32.  Mast  Hope,  Pa. 


CLOVER  HONEY— Fine  1921  extracted;  60-lb. 

can  at  our  station.  $9.60;  two  cans,  $18.00; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  3rd  zone.  $2.15;  5  lbs., 
$1.25;  write  for  prices  on  buckwheat  honey; 
special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY.  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  MAPLE  SYRUP — $2.50  per  gal.;  sugar 
in  5  and  10  lb.  pails,  35c  per  lb.;  syrup  made 
during  the  last  run,  $1.50  per  gal.;  sugar  25c 
per  lb.  W.  H.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


WANTED — -500  bushels  wheat  for  chickens;  can 
use  second  quality;  send  price  and  sample. 
WILCOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  crop  of  finest  white  clover 
extracted  honey;  price,  one  60-lb.  can.  $9.60; 
two  60-lb.  cans.  $18.00,  f.  o.  b.  Holgate.  O. ; 
5  1b.  pail.  $1.25;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.25,  delivered  to 
4 tli  postal  zone.  NOAH  RORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


WANTED — Tractor  plow,  pull  rope,  one  M  inch 
or  two  10  or  12-inch  bottoms.  BOX  44,  Derby, 
N.  Y. 


BOARD  WANTED  on  farm  by  elderly,  healthy 
couple,  where  they  can  make  themselves  part  of 
the  family;  man  willing  to  assist  with  light  out¬ 
side  work:  near  New  York  preferred;  references 
exchanged;  give  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9244.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CIDER  APPLES  wanted  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS.  Peekskttl, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  21-F-4  Feekskill. 


ORPHAN  boy  and  girl  (10)  need  Winter  cloth¬ 
ing;  will  make  over.  ADVERTISER  9255, 
care  Rural  New-Yorlcer. 


FOR  SALE — Portable  sawmill,  hydraulic  <  er 
press,  grater  and  20,000  feet  elm  and  bass¬ 
wood  lumber.  25  cords  heading  bolts.  FRANCIS 
Mcai.i.ister,  Albion,  n.  y. 


$200  BUYS  portable  saw  rig:  used  one  season 
1 7  h.p.  Economy  engine);  guaranteed  to 
please.  ANTON  SCHMITT,  Rarnegat,  N.  J. 


FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD  BOY  desires  Christian 
home  with  a  farmer:  write  his  father.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Perfection  Stanchion 

with  frame,  Partitions,  Bowls.  Warranted  the  Best. 
30  days’  Trial.  Drawer  “C,”  SWIFT  MFG  CO..  Cuba,  N  Y. 

~~ V  BERKSHIRES  ~ 


STONE  S  BERKSHIRES 

Mid-Summer  Sale  of  High-class  Stock 
We  offer  15  large  size  prolific  full  age  sows 
and  25  yearling  gilts,  all  safe  in  pig  for  Fall 
farrowing:  also  75  Spring  and  Summer  pigs,  both 
sex.  at  attractive  prices  for  choice  animals 
sired  by  our  Six  Noted  Boars.  We  recommend 
our  "Epoehals,”  “Super'ors.”  “Emblems,” 
“Symboleers"  and  “Real  Type”  families  as  the 
best  and  most  profitable  large  type  Berkshires 
you  can  buy.  We  record  transfers  and  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  of  all  our  ship¬ 
ments  via  express. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

URGE  BERKSHIRES 

AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Special  offering  of  gilts  and  tried  sows,  safe  in  pig 
for  late  summer  and  fail  litters.  These  are  big  and 
stretchy.  Many  of  them  from  litters  of  twelve  to 
fifteen.  H.  C.&H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y 


Shady  Side  Berkshires  «{5Sgg 

eacl).  Bred  Sows,  $7  5.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  ami  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction.  E.  G.  FISHER,  Prop.,  Hamilton.  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered.  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer's  Superb, 
2.')fi336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  210254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop..  Mnrblcdalc,  Conn.  I 


IT  EGI8TKRKD  Berkshire  Service  Hoars  at 
reasonable  price,  from  excellent  stock.  Also 
eight  wees-oid  pigs.  Write  for  prices  ami  informa¬ 
tion.  They  will  suit.  Patmoor  Farm,  Hartfieiil.  N.  Y. 


• 

•  • 

SWINE 

• 

•  • 

Pure-Bred  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

We  have  a  herd  of  over  500  and  rau  supply  you  with 
anythin*;  yon  mav  want  in  the  way  «  f  hixh  claas  hogs — 
hr  «1  sows  aii'l  g fits*  hoar*  or  unrelated  stock  of  all 

d-O‘8 — all  sold  on  our  guarantee  to  satisly.  Wilte  for 
booklet. 

BFRTLEY  FARMS  -  GIcnivood,  Ill. 

•I  ii at  out  of  Chlcfliro 


BIG  TYPE  DUR0CS 


NOW  's  l*m® to  fhink  ae- 

iiu  if  j  jousiy  about  the  pure 
brtoi  hog  business.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  feed  scrub  hogs 
when  a  few  dollars  will  buy  a 
foundation  of  purebred  Du- 
rocs,  the  most  popular  as 
well  as  the  most  profitable 
breed.  We  have  a  few  choice 
fall  boar  nigs  by  Gr.  Orion 
Sensation  2nd  at  attractive 
prices  Also  offering  a  few 
sows  bred  for  early  litters,  150  head  of  the  best  spring  pigs  to  be 
found  in  the  Knst.  Mail  orders  shipped  on  approval.  Everything 
guaranteed.  Herd  immune.  GORKI,  FARMS,  Annan  dale.  If.  J. 


TRLAISE  YORKSHIRES 

The  Greatest  Stock  of  Lard  in  History  is  now  in 
Cold  Storage.  Cured  Meats  are  near  Top  Price9  for 
all  Time.  Yorkshire  Hogs  Grow  M EAT  instead  of 
Grease  ami  Breeding  Stock  is  Low  Priced. 

H.  G.  KlUJM,  Sec.,  471  Fairview  No  .  ST  PAUL,  MINN. 


T'Tl  ~| — r  ~rr»  * — 4  _  boar  pigs 

J — *  *— ■»  *-  ^  -  AND  GILTS 

Bred  sows.  Best  Strains.  ODITHIA  FARM,  Stanley,  N.Y. 


For  Sale  100  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

6  weeks.  $4.00  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Onshore.  Pa. 


Duroc-Kinderhook  and  Orion  Cherry  King  Strain 

4  months  old,  9$  1  5.  Pedigree  furnished.  R 

ANDREW  R.  BECKER  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— PureBred  Duroc-Jersey  Female  Pigs 

4-inouths-old;  Duroc-Jersey  Brood  Sows  with  pig; 
Spring  Hampshire  Rams,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  J.  C.  Penney,  North  Street,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  AND  O-  I.  C.  PIGS 

Prize  winners.  $10  to  SI  6  each,  prepaid.  Address 

GKO.  F.  GRIFF1K  K.  I).  8  Newvllle,  Pa. 


Dnroe- Jersey  Pigs.  Reg.  and  Immune.  Always  s<>me 
to  sell.  Fernbrook  Farm,  Menandi  Rd  ,  Albany,  N.  T. 


TAMWORTH  SWINE 

Pure  blooded  stock— an  absolute  guarantee  with 
each  animal  purchased  from  our  Herd.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  healthy  strain.  Easy  keepers — good  mothers. 
Boars.  Shoats,  Pigs,  and  Sows  Papers  with  each 
animal.  We  stand  behind  our  sales.  Writo  today 
for  prices  for  we  would  like  to  supply  your  founda¬ 
tion  for  your  herd  and  to  assure  you  your  success. 
THE  OLD  CHESTER  FARMS  Chester,  N.  J. 


POLAND-CHINA  BRED  SOWS  &  PIGS 

Strikk  Whii,s  the  Iron  is  Hot. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Eventually  You  Will  Breed  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Why  not  now?  Write  g.  Clyde  Thompson,  r.  io.cininbcr>burg.Pi. 


H  OGS— 20  Registered  C.W.  Brood  Sows,  SI  ,000 

HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y, 


GOATS 


For  Sale-Toggenburg  Grade  Does  and  Kids 

fine  fresh.  Also  a  buck  kid. 

M.  BayerdorfTer  Huguenot  Park,  N.Y. 

Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks  Moth*!" 

giving  5  qts.  ami  Better.  S.  J.  SHARPLES.  R.  D.  5.  Noulxtawn.  Pj 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

Milking  Shorthorns PDouSe‘ Bp,ued 

for  milk  And  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinttanvillc,  N.  Y. 

!  MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  8A I.F — Pair  Farm  Oxen.  5-yr.-old.  Weight,  2.600. 
Price,  $285.  John  D.  shkelky,  Grahamsville.  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbitries 

Get  your  young  Rufus-Heds  and  New  Zealamls  now 
for  fall  breeding.  A  few  choice  ones,  too,  to  win  in 
the  big  Shows.  All  prices  down.  State  your  wants. 

Theo.  S.  Moore  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
retr.  stofk.  Prices  reasonable  h  r  TFB  FYRK.  8«ifinrville,  N.  J 


HOLSTEINS 


King  Segis  on  Both  Sides 

Here  is  a  show  hull  horn  March  18.  1921.  His 
sire  is  a  son  of  KING  LYONS,  out  of  a  35-lb. 
daughter  of  KING  SEGIS,  His  dam  is  a 
26-lb.  daughter  of  JOHANNA  KING  SEGIS, 
a  40-!b.  grandson  of  KING  SEGIS. 

G.  G.  BURLINGAME,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers,  past  l  yr.  old.  $100. 
10  2-yr.  old  springers,  $175. 
close  springer  cows,  $800. 
on  high  record  cows  and 
on  request.  15  calves, 
to  ti  mos.  old.  $.  5  to  $90.  15 
bulls,  6  to  19  mos., 
$75  up.  75  grade  Hol¬ 
steins  at  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  $15. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully. N.Y. 


Extra  High  Grade  Holstein-Friesian  Heifer  Calves 

Best  of  markings,  from  splendid  dams.  Guaranteed  to 
please  you  at  attractive  prices.  HILLCR0FT  FARMS,  Walton,  M.Y 


HoUteln-Krlenian  llelfer  mid  Hull  Calve*.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  i’lgrs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGrow.  Cortland  Co..  N.Y 


Reg.  Holstein  heifers  8  mos.  old  A.  R.  O. 
Dams.  Hull  10  mos.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON  irocrvc 
FARM  J  JEjIOHj  Jl  S 

Several  Grandsons  oi 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid's 
Victor’s  Jolly 

lOO  Head — Accredited  Herd 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


TIGER’S  Reg.  Jerseys  For  Sale 

2  Fresh  Cows  and  2  Fresh  Heifers  with  Calves  by 
their  side.  2  yearling  Heifers,  1  2-yr. -eld  Heifer.  2 
Heifer  Calves.  ELLIS  TIGKIl,  Gladstone,  N.  j . 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

Reg.  Jersey  heifer  and  bull  calves,  St.  Lambert,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Gamboge  Knight  breeding.  Chester  White 
pigs,  10-wks.  to-fi-mos.-old.  Semi  2c  stamp  foreircu- 
far.  prices,  etc.  EDWARD  WALTER.  Box  BGR.W.il  Chester.  Pe 


Fosterfieids  Registered  Jerseys  (f™; 

now  on.  Heifer  calves.  Write  FoMterfield*,  P.  O.  Box 
178,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Attractive  prices. 

I  A  AYRSHIRES  ~ 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

IVc  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mr.  -  Willou  libv,  Ohio 

I  POOS  and  FERRETS 

taerman  OnCDnCrd  old  ENGLISH  shepherds 

w VI  viev|(iiuiH  Trained  dogs,  Brood 

Matrons.  Pens.  Ond  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

NISH  X  A  COLL1K  KENNELS,  W.  I{.  Wat  eon, 
Mgr.,  liox  1745,  Macon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oukland.  Iowa 


Exceptionally  Fine  Litter  of  German  Police  Pups 

FOR  SALK.  Bred  and  fought  up  in  country  home. 
Two  months  old.  Can“ie  seen  by  appointment. 

P.  A  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Loutlonville.  Albany  Co..  New  York 


I  ft  I  I  I  A  Mil  no  I  I  VIII  AA.(S>  'WG I  VII,  »  tl  J  IUI  <  CIV'/' 

Ll □  I  lie  i  U p o  drivers.  Male*,  £12.  Airedale  female.  # 
Shipped  on  approval.  Wm.VV.  Ketch,  Cobocton,  N.1 


FOU  SALE — Police.  Airedale*  and  Irl*l»  Terrier 
Pup*.  Pedigreed  stock.  MEAD,  amknia,  New  York 


PEBIGKKEB  COLLIE  PI  PS,  the  intelligent  kind. 
NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City.  Pa. 


wanted — Well  Trained  FOX  HOUND 

(female)  on  trial.  Will  deposit  money  with  this 
paper.  COLEMAN  BRUNDAGE,  Kino  St.,  Port  Chester.  N.Y. 


Crossbred  Foxhound  and  Bloodhound  Pups 

My  strain  unexcelled  for  fox,  bear,  coon  and  lynx. 
Loud,  steady  tongners.  true  trailers,  stayers  to  the 
finish.  Write  CHARLES  REASBECK.  Vankleek  Hill.  Ontario 


Farm  Raised, neutered Scotch  Collie  Pups 

with  brains.  Natural  eager  workers,  horn  heelers. 

Write  CHARLES  REASBECK.  Vankleek  liill,  Ontario 


MY  AIREDALE  TERRIERS  SATISFY 

At  Home,  On  Farm  or  Hunting  Field. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  SO  Danbury,  Conti. 


White  Scotch  Collies 

C.  H  BAKER  -  Mohegan  I.ake,  New  York 


FERRETS 


Either  Color  or  Sex.  Single  pairs  or  doz 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10c‘ 
C.  H.  Keefer  Ar  Co.,  Greenwich,  O. 


SHEEP 


Registered  il  AMPSIII  |{E  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 

Lambs,  lteg.  South  Down  Hwrs  and  Kain  Lambs  For 
Sale.  -  EI.LI8  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 


SHROPSHIRE  HAM 


by  1919  International  Grand  Champion.  Also  year¬ 
ling  Kami.  KEIKOUT  FARMS,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


Fairliolme  Hampshire  RAMS  this  season  are  excep¬ 
tional  bargains.  Sired  by  an  Imported  show  ram.  All 
sent  on  approval.  Earl  I>.  Itrown,  lllon,  N.Y.  R.  No.  2 


rnrP,|a  Reg.  II  AM  I’SIIIKE  811  KKI*.  It  A  M  8  and 
rOroaiB  EWK8.  Apply  OIMIIR  FARM.  Purri....,  N.  T. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
3(1  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


To  Reduce  Herd 

of  thoroughbred  Guernsey  Cattle,  will 
sell  in  the  next  month  both  aged  and 
young  stock,  bull  calves  and  heifers, 
at  attractive  prices.  Herd  tuberculin 
tested  under  Federal  inspection. 
Address ; 

FOX  RUN  FARM 

F.  8.  GILCHUKST,  Superintendent 

PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  “Salee  List”  in  now  ready  to  be  Kent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  S160  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureau, of  Animal  Industry. 


W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr. 


Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

H.  F.  StuplcH,  Mgr.,  Knot  llolllaton,  Miu 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  SSB-SJEb 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  H. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  tie  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
ami  Pedigrees.  W(,W„  M|RY  F<RMS  22  s  32d  S1_  Ph|,,  p, 

DERRYDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Yourchoico  from  several  "Derrvdale  HonourSIrain” 
i iiiernsey  Bulls  about  six  mouths  old  of  outslnnding 
dairy  type.  Both  Sire  and  Dam  Island  bred  and  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Island's  nr  st  famous  families.  Dams 
now  on  test  and  sure  to  qualify  lrgh  in  Advanced 
Registry.  Invigorate  your  herd  with  Island  Blood 
Accredited  Herd.  DERRYDALE  FARM.  Goshen,  N.Y. 


li 


Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys’ 


Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  IS 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  ” Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "NE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  ami  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 

For  Sale  Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

15  months  old.  May  Rose  blood.  Well  grown 
and  a  dandy.  Dam  gave  over  13,000  His.  milk  as 
a  3  year-old.  Pi  ice  reasonable.  Also  young  hull 
calves  cheap.  WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chatham.  N  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

Smith vl lie  Flat*,  Chenango  Co.f  New  York 

Tuberculin  Tested  GUERNSEY 

and  llolMteln  Grade  Cows.  Guaranteed  for  60  day 
retest.  Dr.  J.  WILMA U  FINK,  1).  V.  8.,  Nawburgh,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-  Registered  GUERNSEYS 

Cow,  Heifer  and  Yearling.  Two  to  freshen  this 

fall.  JAMES  M.BONTON.Roibury,  N.Y. 

BULL  CALVES  ».&s 

out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawlino.  N.  Y 

Florham  Farm — For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 


HEREFORD 


JFLEG.  IXEREFORD  BULL  lor  Sale 

From  very  good  show  stock.  Tuberculin  tested  Write 
for  information.  STUART  JAGl  AY,  Sherburne.  New  Y erk 


L 


HORSES 


Belgian  Horses  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my 
prize-winning  stock.  Young  stallions  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  notify  me  and  I  will  plnce  one  there. 
Terms  to  suit.  See  our  exhibit  at  the  Stale  Fair. 
DENNISON  FARMS  159  Pearl  St.  Bullalo.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Team  Young  FAR  M  MULES 

(Jooa  sized;  straight  and  l  ight.  Will  «xchange  lor  good 

_ _ Holsteins  or  White  Leghorn  pullets. 

WOLCHESTER  FARMS  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Shetland  Poni es:SlKSi.,JI& 

lieid  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8. 


Important  to  Advertiesrs 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Notice  to  discon¬ 
tinue  advertisements  or  change  of 
copy  should  reach  us  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


IOGU  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Nature  Notes 


Bird  Baths,  Woodchucks  and  Red  Pepper 

We  have  a  bird  bath  on  a  post  about 
dO  feet  from  our  dining-room  windows, 
and  some  days  it  seems  as  though  the 
bath  was  used  nearly  every  hour  of  the 
daylight.  This  morning  was  hot.  and  a  big 
red-breasted  robin  got  in  the  “tub”  and 
dipped  his  head  under  the  water  and  let 
it  roll  down  his  back,  flipped  tbe  water 
up  under  bis  wings  until  it  seemed  that 
he  would  be  soaked.  Then  he  flew  into 
the  peach  tree  about  five  feet  away,  and 
preened  his  feathers  for  about  three  min¬ 
utes.  He  could  look  down  into  that  bath, 
and  it  looked  so  good  to  him  that  down 
he  flew  into  it  again  and  “had  another.” 
Again  he  flew  into  the  tree  and  shook 
himself  and  straightened  his  feathers.  He 
knew  be  had  enough,  but  that  bath 
tempted  him  beyond  his  power  to  resist; 
down  he  went  into  it  again.  He  took 
three  baths  inside  of  six  minutes. 

A  pluabe  bird  accompanied  by  her  live 
children,  flew  in  it  one  day  ;  the  children 
lighted  on  the  edge  of  the  dish.  She 
promptly  drove  them  all  off.  They  alight¬ 
ed  again,  and  she  drove  them  away  again  ; 
and  'the  third  time  they  returned.  This 
time  she  picked  at  them  savagely;  and  I 
could  imagine  her  saying,  “You  shameless 
tilings,  don’t  you  know  you  must  not  sit 
there  looking  at  me  when  T  am  taking  n 
bath?”  She  finished  her  bath  in  peace; 
they  kept  away. 

The  bath  is  about  an  inch  deep,  and 
it's  fun  to  see  a  little  brown  wren  that 
comes  there.  She  is  so  little  that  it  takes 
all  her  courage  to  venture  down  into  the 
water.  She  trots  around  on  the  edge  of 
the  dish,  and  peers  down  into  the  water, 
and  after  awhile  ventures  in.  T  must 
take  some  sand  and  make  a  slope  on  one 
side  for  her. 

Before  we  got  the  post  set  the  bath 
was  on  the  ground.  A  pair  of  robins 
came,  the  female  hopped  in  at  once,  the 
male  ran  around  just  outside  the  dish, 
backward  and  forward,  as  fast  as  he 
could  run,  until  she  flew  out.  then  in¬ 
stantly  he  was  in  the  bath,  but  he  would 
not  come  in  until  she  was  out.  though  the 
bath  is  1(1  inches  in  diameter,  plenty  of 
room  for  both. 

This  hill  country  in  Connecticut  is 
very  stony.  Stone  walls  surround  the 
farms,  also  the  village  lots;  and  the  walls 
are  fine  hiding  places  for  woodchucks. 
My  last  planting  of  peas  was  entirely 
eaten  off.  so  we  did  not  get  any  from  it. 
Then  a  row  of  cabbages  went.  It  occurred 
to  me  to  dust  red  pepper  on  the  leaves.  I 
did  not  know  but  it  would  kill  the  cab¬ 
bages.  but  it  did  not  seem  to  hurt  them 
any.  Mr.  Woodchuck  must  have  got  a 
hot  mouth,  for  lie  left  the  cabbage  alone 
for  awhile.  Then  showers  came  and 
washed  the  pepper  off.  and  the  cabbage 
suffered  again.  If  I  could  make  the 
pepper  stick  so  that  rains  would  not  wash 
it  off.  I  think  that  would  be  a  cure. 

My  peaches  are  following,  and  we  found 
a  half  dozen  partly  eaten  by  the  wood¬ 
chucks.  One  ran  under  the  barn  through 
a  small  hole  in  the  stone  underpinning. 

I  put  two  steel  traps  there  and  got  him  ; 
a  half-grown  young  one.  But  the  one 
that  eats  my  cabbage  is  a  big  fat  mon¬ 
ster,  for  I  have  seen  him  twice.  I  used 
bisulphide  of  carbon  with  good  results, 
on  'the  farm,  but  you  have  to  find  both 
holes  (they  always  have  two  to  their 
burrows)  and  close  them  with  stones  and 
earth  to  keep  the  “chuck”  in  while  the 
poisonous  gas  sends  him  to  “that  bourne 
from  whence  no  woodchuck  returns.” 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


The  Useful  Woodchuck 

1  notice  on  page  9S4  a  letter  entitled : 
“How  to  Kill  Woodchucks”  wherein  the 
writer  calls  him  stupid  animal.  May  I 
suggest  that  he  is  hardly  as  stupid  an 
animal  ns  the  farmer  who  tries  to  ex¬ 
terminate  him?  On  my  farm  I  protect 
them  as  carefully  as  my  chickens.  He 
eats  less  food  of  value,  is  no  care,  aud 
when  properly  prepared  and  cooked  sup- 
lilies  more  good  food  than  a  chicken.  I 
also  have  made  many  articles  of  clothing 
from  his  hide  and  fur.  When  their  in¬ 
crease  warrants  it  I  can  easily  get  them 
with  a  rifle.  I  make  a  practice  of  salting 
down  a  number  of  them  in  the  Fall,  and 
value  the  meat.  When  preparing  it  is 
very  necessary  to  take  out  the  glauds 
under  the  shoulders  carefully,  or  the  meat 
will  be  strong.  It  seems  a  great  pity  to 
me  that  so  many  do  not  appreciate  the 
wild  things  around  them ;  we  so  often 
value  only  that  which  has  cost  effort  or 
money.  .r.  henry  bartram. 

Pennsylvania. 

Hawks  and  Nux  Vomica 

I  see  the  hawks  and  mix  vomica  are  in 
the  ring  again,  so  1  will  give  a  chapter  of 
my  experiences.  It  is  getting  to  be  well 
on  to  40  years  since  I  first  got  Polk  coun¬ 
ty  sand  in  my  shoes,  and  we  had  not  been 
here  long  before  my  wife  said  :  “I  want 
some  chickens.  I  would  like  to  have  all 
the  fried  chicken  I  could  eat  for  once.”  I 
got  a  trio  of  Barred  Rocks  and  she  began 
business.  ’Possums  and  polecats  liked 
chickeu  for  lunch,  but  a  pair  of  Scotch 


collies  soon  made  it  interesting  for  the 
marauders.  Then  the  hawks  discovered 
chicken  was  good,  and  a  ruction  among 
the  chickens  usually  brought  us  on  the 
scene  in  time  to  see  a  chicken  going  with 
the  hawk,  and  a  loss  of  from  one  to  three 
a  day  was  a  pretty  heavy  tax. 

I  said  the  old  settlers  raise  chickens; 
see  what  they  do;  so  my  wife  went  to  a 
neighbor  and  came  home  with  this  for¬ 
mula  :  One  teaspoonful  “ox  vomica”  in 
in  half  pint  corn-meal,  water  enough  to 
make  a  wet.  crumbly  mash.  I  said  I 
never  beard  of'  such  a  thing.  As  the 
neighbor  could  neither  read  nor  write  it 
was  up  to  us.  I  finally  said  “ox  vomica” 
is  their  conception  of  “nux  vomica,”  of 
which  strychnine  is  the  active  principle. 
A  few  days  later  T  met  Jack,  another 
neighbor,  learned  in  woodcraft,  but  writes 
his  name  with  an  “X.”  I  told  the  story 
to  Jack  and  said  :  “What  about  the  chick¬ 
ens?”  He  said  it  would  not  hurt  them, 
but  it  sure  gets  the  hawks.  He  said  if  a 
hawk  gets  a  chicken  and  you  can  make 
him  drop  it.  raise  the  skin  on  the  head, 
put  in  some  nux  vomica  under  the  skin, 
for  the  hawk  always  eats  the  head  first; 
leave  the  chicken  where  the  hawk  dropped 
it.  and  he  will  come  for  it  and  you  have 
your  hawk  sure.  Not  long  after  I  heard 
a  rumpus  among  the  chickens  and  as  I 
came  around  the  corner  of  the  building 
he  was  only  a  few  feet  away.  ITe  dropped 
the  chicken.  I  raised  the  skin  on  the 
chicken’s  head,  put  in  nux  vomica,  left 


the  chicken  where  the  hawk  dropped  it. 
About  au  hour  later  I  went  to  see  results. 
The  chicken  was  there,  the  head  gone,  and 
six  feet  away  the  hawk.  dead.  So  the 
chickens  were  fed  once  a  day  on  cornmeal 
mash  with  nux  vomica  flavoring,  and  I 
could  not  tell  how  long  since  we  have  lost 
a  chicken  by  hawks. 

There  is  a  reason  ;  the  chicken  is  om- 
niverous,  eats  anything,  grains,  fruits, 
vegetables,  flesh,  dead  or  alive,  anything 
and  everything.  TheShuwk,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  eats  only  live  flesh ;  no 
grains  or  vegetables,  and  tbe  nux  vomica, 
being  a  vegetable  poison  of  the  rankest 
kind,  a  little  of  it  does  the  business.  When 
my  wife  was  feeding  her  birds  nux  vomica 
every  little  while  I  would  find  in  the  field 
a  dead  hawk  ;  uo  sign  of  a  gunshot  wound, 
so  I  said  he  had  young  chicken  and  died 
of  acute  indigestion.  The  nux  vomica  is 
not  fed  to  grown  chickens,  for  the  hawks 
take  the  little  fellows,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  suffer  from  it  the  least  bit.  The 
“bigwigs”  may  poo-hoo  all  they  care  to. 
nux  vomica  will  get  the  hawks.  I.  R. 

Florida. 


Snake  Skins  in  Birds’  Nests 

On  page  903  the  writer  read  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest  the  good  article,  “Some 
Observations  ou  Birds.”  Speaking  of  the 
great  crested  flycatcher,  Harvey  Loseo 
says  that  he  has  found  snake  skins  or 
“castings”  woven  into  the  nest,  but  that 
the  reason  for  this  queer  custom  has  not 
been  explained. 

Mr.  Loser  is  right.  The  reason  for 
placing  cast  snake  skins  in  their  nests 
by  certain  birds  has  not  been  fully 
answered.  The  writer  has  been  an  inter¬ 
ested  student  and  observer  of  birds  since 
early  boyhood,  and  in  his  wanderings 
through  woods  and  thickets  he  has  looked 
for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question. 
This  habit  of  placing  old  cast-off  snake 
skins  in  the  nest  is  not  uncommon,  but  it 
does  seem  to  be  limited  to  the  flycatcher 
family  aud  to  the  common  catbird.  If  the 
skins  were  found  in  the  nests  of  some  of 
our  less  pugnacious  birds  we  might  be 
led  to  believe  that  they  were  used  for 
nest  protection,  but  those  who  have 
watched  the  kingbird  know  that  he  is 
well  able  to  defend  his  rights  and  prop¬ 
erty.  So  is  the  catbird.  Let  an  intrud¬ 
ing  crow  or  blue  jay  prowl  through  the 


berry  patch  near  bis  nest  and  watch  what 
happens.  No,  it  hardly  seems  that  birds 
which  are  both  able  and  wiling  to  defend 
their  homes  need  depend  on  snake  casts 
for  protection. 

The  late  John  Burrows,  that  grand  old 
naturalist,  whom  we  think  of  almost  rev¬ 
erently.  oucc  said,  relative  to  this  mat¬ 
ter:  “It  is  not  likely  that  snake  casts 
are  woven  into  bird’s  nests  with  the  idea 
of  ornamentation.  Birds  do  not  try  to 
make  their  nests  conspicuous ;  on  the 
other  hand  they  use  wonderful  ingenuity 
in  making  them  blend  with  their  environ¬ 
ment.  The  nest  of  the  wood  pewee  serves 
as  an  admirable  example  of  woods  archi¬ 
tecture.  Exquisitely  woven  of  plant 
fibers,  moss  and  rock  lichens,  and  resting 
upon  a  branch  of  gnarled  apple  or  oak. 
it  harmonizes  so  perfectly  with  the  limb 
that  it  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
healed  limb  scar.” 

Almost  by  accident  the  writer  happened 
to  observe  what  he  humbly  offers  as  a 
possible  answer  to  the  question.  On  the 
old  home  farm  is  a  dense  hedge  of  wild 
plum  and  hazel  bushes  beside  an  old  stone 
wall.  This  hedge  is  truly  a  bird  tene¬ 
ment.  inhabited  by  birds  of  all  kinds,  liv¬ 
ing  in  true  neighborly  harmony.  But  all 
was  not  well  in  tbe  thicket.  A  flock  of 
cowbirds,  sometimes  called  cmv  blackbirds 
or  buffalo  birds,  followed  tbe  Guernseys 
in  the  adjoining  pasture,  and  our  obser¬ 
vations  showed  that  these  “parasites”  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  nests  in  the  hedge  as  a 
handy  nursery.  These  birds,  we  all  know, 
do  not  set  up  au  establishment  of  their 
own  and  keep  house  as  other  birds  do. 
They  slyly  lay  au  egg  in  the  nest  of  the 
smaller  songsters  while  the  owner  is 
away,  and  leave  all  the  “chores”  of  incu¬ 


bating  and  feeding  to  the  unfortunate  fos¬ 
ter  parents.  Nests  most  commonly  se¬ 
lected  by  cowbirds  for  this  labor-saving 
plan  of  raising  a  family  by  proxy  are 
those  of  the  song  sparrow,  yellowbird, 
American  goldfinch  and  vireo. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  nests  in  the 
hedge.  Cowbird  eggs  in  the  nest  of 
other  birds  were  more  nearly  tbe  rule 
thau  the  exception,  A  yellow-bird’s  nest 
contained  four  tiny  eggs  and  in  addition 
two  much  larger  ones  which  had  been  de¬ 
posited  there  while  the  wee  yellow  owners 
were  away.  Soon  all  the  eggs  hatched. 
Within  a  week  three  of  the  baby  yellows 
had  been  crowded  out  of  their  rightful 
home  by  the  big  lusty  usurpers.  The 
fourth  somehow  managed  to  survive.  It 
was  pitiful  to  watch  the  little  foster 
parents  as  they  tried  to  pacify  the  enorm¬ 
ous  appetite  of  the  two  adopted  fledgliugs, 
both  of  which  were  soon  larger  than  the 
yellowbirds.  With  such  appetites  as  this 
to  appease  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  cow¬ 
birds  do  not  take  kindly  to  raising  their 
own  families. 

Within  less  than  a  rod  was  the  nest  of 
a  catbird.  Interwoven  into  the  mixed 
fabric  of  the  nest,  along  with  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  dirty  white  rag  and  a  piece  of 
paper,  was  a  more  or  less  badly  weath¬ 
ered  cast  snake  skin.  This  nest  con¬ 
tained  four  pale  blue  eggs  which  hatched 
aud  developed  without  molestation.  No 
cowbirds  patronized  it.  though  it  was  so 
easily  seen  that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
escaped  their  attention.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  snake  skin  twined  among 
the  twigs  of  the  nest  kept  uninvited  lodg¬ 
ers  at  a  respectful  distance.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  never  found  a  “boarder”  in 
a  catbird’s  nest  with  its  snake  skin  dang¬ 
ling  in  the  breeze  beside  it. 

We  do  not  wish  to  enter  this  as  final 
proof  that  the  snake  east  is  placed  in  the 
nest  as  a  “scarecrow”  to  keep  away  un¬ 
welcome  visitors.  We  do,  however,  have 
our  own  private  opinion  on  the  matter, 
and  will  be  interested  in  hearing  from 
others  on  the  same  point.  Suffice  it  to 
state  that  a  snake  skin  draped  conspicu¬ 
ously  over  a  stump  in  the  pasture  near 
the  place  where  the  cows  rested  in  the 
shade  in  the  heat  of  midday  kept  the  at¬ 
tending  cowbirds  at  a  very  respectful  dis¬ 
tance.  This  experiment  was  tried  several 
times,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 

Wisconsin.  joe  Alexander. 


August  27,  1921 

Raising  Young  Raccoons 

Will  you  give  information  how  to  raise 
baby  raccoons?  c.  o.  j. 

Terryville,  Conn. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  in 
raising  baby  raccoons,  but  from  a  general 
knowledge  of  their  habits  I  should  expect 
to  have  success  handling  them  about  tin* 
same  way  as  a  dog  of  similar  age.  After 
they  are  old  enough  to  eat  they  should  be 
fed  about  the  same  as  a  puppy.  They 
ought  to  have  some  meat,  clean  fish  or 
similar  food,  but  not  too  much  of  it. 
There  should  be  a  large  amount  of  bulkv 
food,  such  as  bread  and  fresh  vegetables, 
given  them  each  day.  The  milk  they 
have  Should  be  clean  and  good,  and  the 
feeding  dish  must  be  kept  clean,  a.  c.  w. 


Adventure  with  a  Turkey  Mother 

T  bad  the  privilege,  a  few  days  ago 
while  at  my  farm  in  Randolph  County. 
West  Virginia,  to  see  wliat  few  have  the 
opportunity  to  witness. 

I  went  over  a  low  ridge  t<>  a  young 
orchard  to  pick  some  berries.  When  I 
got  down  to  a  small  hollow  that  cuts 
through  the  orchard  I  found  some  nice 
ones,  and  stopped  to  pick  them.  Pres¬ 
ently  there  was  a  great  commotion  rather 
behind  me  and  within  15  or  20  feet  of  me. 
On  looking  around  what  should  I  see  hut 
a  wild  turkey  hen.  a  fine  big  one  of  not 
less  than  15  pounds,  with  wings  partly 
spread  and  tail  ditto,  cutting  around  me 
in  a  circle,  and  every  second  cry  “Phut, 
phut,  phut”  iu  the  most  emphatic  manner. 
My  first  thought  was  “Oh!  so  you’ve  got 
a  nest  here.  I’ll  get  the  eggs  and  raise 
some  wild  turkeys.”  But  no  sooner  had 
the  thought  formed  in  my  mind  than  I 
saw  two  little  brown  streaks  heeling  it 
up  the  hill  through  the  grass  and  bushes 
and  over  a  little  rise  out  of  sight. 

I  have  surprised  mother  pheasants  and 
quail  and  other  birds  at  their  nests  and 
with  their  young,  which  would  always 
take  to  flight  after  a  few  efforts  to  dis¬ 
tract  my  attention  and  lead  me  away 
from  nest  or  young,  but  not  so  with  this 
brave  and  noble  bird.  Rather  than  seek 
her  own  safety  in  flight  she  chose  to  stnv 
witli  her  babies,  which  were  not  larger 
than  quail  and  could  not  yet  fly.  T  tried 
to  locate  the  'hiding  place  of  some  of 
them  but  not  one  could  I  find. 

I  watched  that  bird  for  at  least  a  half 
hour.  She  would  circle  around  me.  some¬ 
times  close  and  sometimes  farther  aw.-.v. 
but  at  no  time  out  of  my  sight  except 
when  behind  a  bush  or  an  apple  tree, 
and  all  the  time  she  kept  up  that  warn¬ 
ing  cry  of  “Phut,  phut,  phut !”  to  let 
her  young  know  that  danger  was  still 
near. 

Well,  as  T  had  seen  the  beginning  <>f 
it  I  naturally  wanted  to  see  the  ending. 
So  I  worked  my  way  around  to  where 
there  was  a  bunch  of  bushes  and  when 
she  disappeared  behind  another  hunch 
I  dropped  down  on  the  ground.  When 
she  came  out  where  she  had  a  clear  view 
of  the  ground  she  missed  me.  looked 
around  for  a  minute  or  two.  then  flew 
up  into  a  tree  from  where  she  could  get 
a  better  view.  Failing  to  locate  me  from 
that  vantage  point  she  dropped  to  the 
ground  and  took  a  circle  around  above 
whore  she  had  seen  me  last.  She  soon 
located  me  and  away  she  went  helter 
skelter,  crying  “Phut.  phut,  phut!” 

T  found  I  would  have  to  seek  a  better 
hiding  place  if  I  saw  what  I  wanted  t" 
see.  So  I  went  down  across  the  hollow 
where  I  scared  her  up  and  up  a  little  hill 
side  to  a  thicket  of  dense  brush,  crawled 
in  under  the  edge  of  the  bushes  and 
waited.  Presently  she  came  around 
above  me  and  down  past  my  hiding  place 
when — “Phut,  phut !”  and  away  she  went, 
having  seen  me  again.  I  crawled  farther 
back  in  the  thick  brush  until  I  had  but 
a  small  loop-hole  through  which  to  look. 
Soon  she  walked  around  on  the  opposite 
hillside  to  scan  the  place  where  she  saw 
me  last.  Taking  up  her  position  directly 
opposite  me.  with  neck  stretched,  head 
alert,  and  seemingly  every  muscle  tense. 
I  knew  those  keen  eyes  were  scanning  un¬ 
hiding  place  to  see  if  she  could  catch 
sight  of  that  white  shirt  and  straw  hat 
But  as  she  failed  to  locate  me  her  warn¬ 
ing  calls  came  less  frequent  and  with  less 
force.  Then  l  knew  if  I  kept  still  f  would 
have  but  little  longer  to  wait. 

Presently  her  call  changed  to  “C'houlk. 
ohoulk.  choulk.”  or  at  least  that  was 
what  it  sounded  like  to  me.  and  O!  the 
love  and  tenderness  in  those  low  calls! 
As  if  she  was  saying  “All  right,  dearies. 
The  danger  is  past.  That  hateful  mar 
has  gone.  Come  on  out  to  your  mother.” 
But  don’t  you  know  it  took  two  or  three 
minutes  before  she  could  persuade  thos" 
little  rascals  from  their  hiding  places? 
Directly  T  saw  a  little  brown  streak  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  toward  her.  then  another, 
one.  two.  three,  four.  five.  I  don’t  know 
whether  she  could  count  or  not.  but  any¬ 
way  she  seemed  satisfied  that  they  were 
all  there,  and  then  she  turned  about  and 
disappeared  over  the  ridge  into  the  woods 
with  her  little  family  at  her  heels. 

Killed  her?  Yres,  T  might  have  done 
so  with  a  stone,  for  at  times  she  was  not 
more  than  15  feet  from  me,  and  then 
there  was  my  trusty  little  “Stevens”  over 
at  the  house  but  a  few  steps  away,  which 
I  could  have  gotten  and  been  hack  before 
she  could  have  gathered  her  young  and 
gotten  away  with  them.  But  who  could 
have  had  the  heart?  A  man  who  could 
have  killed  that  brave  loving  mother  would 
never  have  been  forgiven  for  the  crime. 
Or  at  least  if  I  had  done  so  I  never 
could  have  forgiven  myself. 

Washington.  D.  C.  T.  S.  gekkard. 


■Look  at  that  smile!  Is  this  a  discouraged  farmer?  Not  today — not  while 
the  chickens  are  good-natured.  This  is  Eugene  G.  Lee — a  little  Jerseyman 
of  17  months.  May  he  keep  smiling  until  his  months  number  1200 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Farmers’  Market  Position 

MOST  CROPS  SHORT,  BUT  PRICES  SHOULD 

BE  GOOD — FEED  FOR  LIVE  STOCK - IN¬ 

SECT  PESTS  FLOURISH  —  THE 
SOUTH  TRIES  NEW  CROPS — 

APPLES  HIGH 

The  only  conspicuous  crop  not  below 
the  average  is  corn.  Field  men  say  they 
never  have  seen  corn  looking  so  well  in 
some  of  the  States.  Corn  is  the  staff  of 
life  for  the  meat  producing  business  of 
the  farmer.  A  good  crop  means  that,  the 
stock  will  be  kept  on  the  farm  and  pro¬ 
perly  fattened.  It  means  raising  more 
young  stock.  The  world  is  a  little  short 
of  swine  compared  with  before  the  war, 
and  is  decidedly  short  of  sheep,  but  has 
caught  up  again  for  cattle,  although  the 
United  States  is  still  short,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  more  heifers  are  being  raised  this 
year. 

At  the  present  it  pays  better  to  feed 
corn  to  hogs  than  to  sell  it.  In  many 
sections  it  pays  better  to  make  milk  than 
to  sell  grain  and  hay.  A  large  crop  of 
corn  and  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  assures 
plenty  of  stock  and  dairy  feed.  There  is 
still  much  held-over  grain,  although  it.  has 
gone  to  market  fast,  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  Russia,  which  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  world’s  leading  grain  shipping  coun¬ 
tries,  probably  will  need  much  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  to  keep  from  starving.  Hay  is  short, 
especially  in  the  Middle  West,  but  the 
price  is  scarcely  more  than  half  that  of 
a  year  ago.  Ilay  prices  have  been  going 
up  again  lately,  and  so  they,  ought,  in 
view  of  the  situation.  Canada  is  in  about 
the  same  crop  position  as  the  United 
States  in  a  general  way,  having  suffered 
from  drought  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
provinces. 

LESS  CABBAGE  AND  ONIONS 

The  general  crop  shortage  includes  cab¬ 
bage.  The  two  big  late  shipping  States, 
New  York  and  Wisconsin,  seem  likely  to 
have  about  half  a  crop,  although  New 
York  has  been  doing  a  little  better  lately. 
East  year  there  was  too  much  late  cab¬ 
bage.  Very  likely  there  will  be  as  much 
this  year  as  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price  to 
the  grower. 

Onion  production  of  21,000  cars  seems 
short  beside  the  30.000  cars  last  season. 
Acreage  and  yield  are.  both  reduced  this 
year  to  about  the  average  of  the  three 
years  preceding  1020.  but  much  above  the 
13.000  cars  estimated  for  the  crop  of 
1010.  If  the  crop  turns  out  as  estimated 
the  supply  should  be  large  enough,  but 
not.  so  large  as  to  prevent  fair  prices. 
The  course  of  the  onion  market  is  always 
hard  to  guess,  because  the  demand  is  for 
about  so  many  onions,  regardless  of  price. 
A  few  thousand  cars  more  cannot  be  sold 
at  any  price.  A  few  thousand  cars  less, 
and  the  price  jumps.  The  onion  eater 
wants  what  he  wants,  but  no  more. 

The  field  bean  crop  is  below  average  in 
most  of  the  important  producing  sections, 
but  the  crop  will  be  nearly  as  large  as 
last  year,  although  far  below  the  war¬ 
time  crops. 

HEAT-BRED  INSECT  PESTS 

The  long,  hot  Summer  favored  many 
kinds  of  bugs,  especially  plant  and  tree 
lice.  Thrips,  blister  beetles,  flea  beetles, 
maggots,  wire  worms,  canker  worms  and 
cotton  weevils.  Man  and  beast  were  pest¬ 
ered  by  horse  flies  and  chiggers  (wood 
mites)  as  seldom  before.  Among  new 
pests  that  seem  to  be  gaining  ground  are 
the  Oriental  peach  moth  and  the  camphor 
moth  in  the  South,  and  the  Mexican  bean 
weevil  in  the  Southwest.  Far  Western 
Alfalfa  and  clover,  including  the  seed 
crop,  is  infested  with  thrips  and  maggots. 
Fruit  in  the  East  seems  wormy,  what, 
there  is  of  it.  Warm  weather  favored 
the  codling  and  eureulio,  while  spraying 
was  more  or  less  neglected  where  the  fruit 
crop  was  light. 

APPLES  HIGH 

Good  Fall  apples  are  bringing  $5  to  $7 
per  barrel  in  the  cities.  Usually  the 
price  of  desirable  early  kinds  sets  the 
pace  rpiite  closely  for  the  late  crop.  This 
year,  when  most  of  the  late  crop  will 
come  from  the  far  West,  saddled  with 
high  freight  costs,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  late  supply  can  sell  low  with  the 
lightest  total  crop  since  the  years  when 
the  consuming  public  was  much  smaller 
than  at  present.  Europe,  with  a  short 
crop  also,  will  need  any  available  supplies 
if  she  can  find  money  to  pay  for  it. 

SOUTH  LOOKING  FOR  MONEY  CROPS 

Southern  farmers  are  hunting  right  and 
left  for  something  outside  the  usual  cot¬ 
ton.  corn,  potato,  and  peanut  combination 
or  series.  With  more  crops  they  figure 
out  a  better  chance  that  one  at  least 
will  sell  high.  East  year  they  hit  right 
on  sweet  potatoes,  and  some  of  the  truck 
crops.  This  year  they  have  been  doing 
well  with  berries,  peaches,  and  a  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  truck  crops.  They  ought  to 
do  well  this  season  with  sweet  potatoes, 
with  a  great  crop  of  them  together  with  a 
short  crop  of  Northern  white  potatoes. 
In  Arkansas,  farmers  seem  to  have  struck 
something  new  for  the  South  in  the  oats 
crop,  one  farmer  having  secured  01.3 
bushels  per  acre  from  40  acres,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  24-bushel  average  for  the 
State.  Arkansas  and  some  other  States 
of  the  South  have  a  chance  to  save  a  part 
of  the  money  paid  for  Western  and  North¬ 
ern  grain.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 


good  seed  bed.  good  seed,  and  consider¬ 
able  commercial  fertilizer. 

A  comparatively  new  Crop  for  the 
South  is  garlic.  Some  accounts  indicate 
too  much  enthusiasm.  The  demand  is 
limited,  and  any  great  increase  would  be 
hard  to  sell.  Its  market  is  mainly  in 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  and  a  great 
deal  is  used  by  the  packing  firms.  Prices 
range  0  to  10c  per  pound  wholesale. 
Some  of  the  California  raised  garlic  sells 
as  high  as  the  imported.  A  letter  at  hand 
from  Central  California  reports  a  per 
acre  yield  of  75  bags  of  100  lbs.  each. 

G.  B.  F. 


New  York  State  Crop  Report 

Commissioner  George  E.  Hogue  of  the 
Division  of  Agriculture  states  that  the 
estimated  acreage  for  hay  is  about  the 
same  as  that  for  1020.  Its  production 
per  acre  may  not  average  for  the  whole 
State  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  ton. 
East  year  New  York  State  produced 
5,315,136  tons  of-  hay,  but  this  year  the 
total  may  be  under  3.000.000  tons.  Re¬ 
ports  from  Northern  New  York  indicate 
the  lightest  hay  crop  in  years. 

Corn  unproved  in  July,  and  a  good  crop 
is  indicated.  The  crop  of  corn  for  grain 
last  year  totaled  11.634,402  bushels. 

Winter  wheat  was  slightly  affected  by 
the  dry  weather,  the  crop  probably  aver¬ 
aging  20  bushels  per  acre. 

Owing  to  the  drought  oats  are  light. 
East  year  the  yield  for  the  State  was 
40.S81.620  bushels.  This  year  the  total 
may  be  less  than  30.000,000  bushels. 

Apples  will  be  far  below  normal  in  all 
the  fruit-growing  sections  of  the  State. 
In  some  counties  the  crop  was  almost 
entirely  wiped  out  by  the  frost.  Broome 
County  reports  13  per  cent  of  the  normal 
crop;  Cayuga,  25;  Chautauqua,  a  com¬ 
plete  failure;  Chemung.  25;  Clnton,  70; 
Columbia.  40;  Cortland,  a  failure;  Dela¬ 
ware,  25;  Dutchess.  60;  Erie,  25;  Gene¬ 
see,  40;  Greene.  05;  Jefferson,  40;  Mon¬ 
roe,  40;  Niagara.  30;  Onondaga,  50;  On¬ 
tario,  40;  Orleans,  40;  Oswego,  50;  St. 
Lawrence,  60;  Washington,  40;  Wayne, 
40;  Westchester,  00,  and  Wyoming,  70. 

Peaches  and  grapes  show  a  consider¬ 
able  falling  off,  some  estimates  on  grapes 
being  as  low  as  30  per  cent  of  the  normal 
crop.  Cattaraugus  County  reports  a  50 
per  cent  grape  crop ;  Chautauqua,  33 ; 
Delaware,  a  fair  crop ;  Dutchess,  a  fair 
crop;  Erie,  30;  Monroe,  50;  Niagara, 
50;  Onondaga,  50;  Ontario,  20;  Orleans, 
35;  Steuben,  60;  Schuyler,  50;  Seneca, 
(iO ;  Wayne,  60 ;  Westchester,  85,  and 
Yates,  35. 

Peaches  in  Monroe  County  are  reported 
at  70  per  cent;  Niagara,  around  50;  Or¬ 
leans,  55.  Peaches  in  the  Hudson  River 
district  show  much  higher  percentages, 
Columbia  County  reporting  00  per  cent 
of  the  normal  crop :  Ulster,  a  fair  crop, 
and  Westchester,  65. 

Acreages  in  the  State  are  reported  as 
follows : 


Commodity  Acres 

Winter  wheat  .  400.184 

Spring  wheat .  20.244 

Potatoes  .  364.191 

Corn  for  grain .  406.108 

Beans  .  181.365 

Cabbage  .  30,416 

Buckwheat  .  260.582 

Barley  .  015.072 

Rye  .  102,462 

Oats  .  1.227.170 

Onions .  10,127 

Day  .  4,214,520 


Potatoes  will  probably  run  around  00 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1010  the  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre  was  100  bushels,  and  in 
1020  it  was  something  over  100.  Eate 
information  indicates  50  or  60  per  cent 
of  last  year’s  crop. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  47  to  48c ;  good  to 
choice,  44  to  45c;  dairy,  30  to  40e. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  55  to  56c;  gathered,  best, 
48  to  50c ;  lower  grades,  35  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  30c ;  broilers,  25  to  27c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Roasting  chickens.  45  to  58c;  broilers, 
35  to  40c ;  fowls,  30  to  40c ;  ducks,  28 
to  30c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bbl..  $4  to  $7 ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  qt.,  20  to  30c ;  blackberries,  qt., 
15  to  25c;  peaches.  14-qt.  basket,  $1  to 
$1.50;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Potatoes 

Nearby,  bu.  box,  $2  to  $2.40;  Rhode 
Island,  bbl.,  $5.50;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl., 
$6  to  $7. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu.,  $1.  to  $2.50 ;  beets, 
bu.  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  cucumbers,  bu.,  81  to  $4;  sweet 
corn,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  peppers,  bu.,  75c;  radishes,  bu., 
50c;  squash,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50;  tomatoes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  .turnips,  yellow,  $1  to 
$1.25  ;  rutabagas,  150  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  $34  to  $35;  No. 
2.  $31  to  $32 ;  No.  3.  $27  to  $28 ;  clover 
mixed,  $26  to  $30;  sFraw,  rye,  $26;  oat, 
$17. 


Think  What  a  Modern  Barn  Like  This 
Would  Mean  i  to  You 


Possibilities  of 
the  Gothic  roof 
well  i  1 1  u  s« 
trated  hy  this 
Louden  plan* 
ned  barn. 


The  Barn  You  Have  Been  Planning 
On  Is  in  This  Louden  Plan  Book 


re- 


THIS  book  is  sent  free  on  request  if  you  are  going  to  build  or 
model  a  barn.  It  shows  74  of  the  most  popular  types  of  barns  and 
gives  exactly  the  information  you  need  on  barn  arrangement,  sanita¬ 
tion,  concrete  work,  drainage,  ventilation,  lighting,  floor  and  roof 
construction,  size  silo  to  build  and  scores  of  other  details  concerning 
every  possible  phase  of  barn  construction  —  a  complete  encyclopedia 
of  information  on  barn  building. 

It  will  pay  any  farmer  to  get  this  book.  It  shows  bow  a  modern  profit-making 
barn  is  arranged  and  equipped.  In  it  you  will  probably  find  the  barn  that  exactly 
suits  your  needs  and  which  would  assist  you  materially  to  save  time  on  barn 
work,  afford  greater  convenience  and  storage  space  and  help  you  make  more 
profit  on  your  farm. 


rnlzed  barn  a 
been  built 
hia  plana. 


Let  Louden  Barn  Experts  Help  You— Without  Charge 

In  case  you  should  not  find  a  plan  in  the  Louden  book  that  exactly  meets  your  requirements,  just 
tell  us  the  size  of  barn  you  have  in  mind  —  the  number  and  kind  of  live  stock  you  intend  to  house 
and  our  experts  will  work  out  suggestive  blueprints  to  fit  your  particular  needs  without  charge  or 
obligation  to  you. 

Good  News  for  Farmers 

It  has  always  been  our  policy  to  give  farmers  the  benefit  of  all  possible  savings  on  Louden  Bom 
Equipment,  but  now  with  our  present  new  prices  we  have  gone  a  long  step  farther — we  have  antici¬ 
pated  all  probable  or  possible  reductions  in  labor  and  raw  materials  for  many  months  to  come.  You 
obtain  the  advantage  of  all  savings  it  is  possible  to  make.  No  barn  equipment  of  anything 
like  an  equal  quality  is  sold  at  so  low  a  price. 

It  is  an  investment  that  will  put  your  barn  on  a  bigger 
profit-paying  basis  because  of  the  tremendous  saving  of 
time  and  labor  every  day  in  the  year  made  possible  with 
Louden  equipment  and  the  extreme  low  first  cost  it  can 
now  be  purchased  for. 

When  you  fill  in  the  coupon,  be  sure  to  ask  for  the  new 
224-page  Louden  Catalog.  It  illustrates  and  fully  describes 
Louden  Sanitary  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Time-Saving  Feed 
and  Manure  Carriers,  Water  Bowls,  Animal  Pens.  Venti¬ 
lating  Cupolas.  Hay  Unloading  Tools  and  many  other 
labor-saving  devices  necessary  to  profitable  farming.  Send 
for  both  books  today.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 


Fill  Out 
and  Mail 
Coupon 
Today 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 
2649  Court  St.  (£if.  1867 )  Fairfield.  Iowa 
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BARN  PLAN  SERVICE  and  EQUIPMENT 

— 


Please 
send 
postpaid, 
without 
charge  or  ob¬ 
ligation,  books 
checked  below: 

□  Louden  Barn  Plana 
□  Louden  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel) 

a  barn  for _ cows.. .  horses. 

Am  interested  in  Litter  Carriers 

.Stalls  and  Stanchions . 

Water  Bowls . 

Name . . . 

P.  O . State . 

2649 


AUTOMOBILE  BATTERIES  at  Agents’  Price 

We  will  sell  you  a  battery  for  your  car  at  Agents' 
price,  if  we  have  no  agent  in  your  locality  S  S 

are  manufactured  from  the  highest  grade  of 
material  possible  to  obtain,  and  are  backed 
by  an  Eighteen  Months’  Money  Back  Guarantee.  We  manufacture  House 
Lighting  Plants,  Repair  Parts  for  all  makes  of  Storage  Batteries  and  carry 
a  full  line  of  Electrical  Supplies.  Write  For  Free  Catalog.  In  writing,  give 
items  in  which  you  are  interested. 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  Established  1907  Troy,  N.Y. 


LINCOLN  BATTERIES 


Can  You 

Sell  to  Farmers? 

IF  SO,  a  wonderful  opportunity  is 
open,  representing  the  largest  man¬ 
ufacturing  corporation  of  its  kind  sell¬ 
ing  water-pressure  systems,  septic 
tanks,  etc.  Local  representatives  and 
district  managers  needed.  No  in¬ 
vestment  required.  Write  or  wire 
at  once  for  particulars.  Address 
Mr.  Wark,  care  Kaustine  Company, 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


FENCE  BOOK  shewing  the  biggest 
line  and  loweat  prlcen  on  all  kinds 
of  wire  fencing.  My  latest  direct-from-factory 
prices  save  you  a  lot  of  money.  150  STYLES  -FREIGHT  PREPAID. 
We  use  heavy  ACID  TEST  GALVANIZED  wire- outlaata  all 
others.  Book  and  sample  to  test— FREE  by  return  mail.  Cl) 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  1098  CLEVELAND,  0. 


HOLDEN  Spreader 


handles  wet  or  dry 

lime,  phosphate  and 
fertilizer.  Haul  direct 
from  car  to  field.  Saves 
time  and  labor.  FREE | 
folder.  Low  price — writ® 

Hj^TTie  Holden  Col, Inc.  Peoria,  111.  Dept.  40 


CANVAS 


iiiiminiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


COVERS,  waterproof. 
6x10,  34.  Hay  Caps, 
stack  and  tractor 
covers,  plain  and  waterproofed:  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 
Covers  guaranteed.  Money  returned  if  unsatisfactory. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STANLEY,  SO  Church  St.,  N.  1.  City 


Three  sizes,  two  for  power.  Capac-  = 
ity,  60  to  80  bushels  an  hour,  down  to  = 
family  size.  Grinder  entirely  avoids  = 
usual  method  of  crushing  fruit  bo-  = 
tween  rollers.  Instead,  a  series  of  = 
knives  slice  the  apples,  and  = 
they  pass  down  between  ribbed  = 
i  cones ,beimr  prround  into  a  fine.juicy  — 
pomace.  Requires  far  less  power  = 
and  gets  far 
more  cider. 

No  crushing  to 
bo  done  in  tho 

Siress.  Write 

ornewcataloR. 

BATEMAN  & 

COMPANIES 
Inc. 

Grenloch 
N.  J. 

Worcester, 

Mass. 

Canastota, 

N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuimi 


M/%  n  |  ||  I  p  C1  and  Fruit  Presses 
V  rl  J  U  I  V  L  Write  for  prices. 

CIDER  MILLS  SfST  PHELPS,  N.Y*. 

R  I  G  G  S 

A  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GRADUATES  enabled 
to  earn  living  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Large  f.  rm 
in  the  Berkshires.  Lake.  Water  spurts.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard,  in¬ 
structors  are  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction. 
Students  taught  to  DO  things  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake,  manly,  ambitious  boys.  Write  for  Booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster  Lakeville,  Conn. 

New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANOEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc..  Dept.  I,  dean.  N.  T 

Wood  Ashes  Um,eac!,-e4»  Hacked  In  bags,  *18 


W.  H.  LRIDY 


per  ton  F.  O'.  B.  Swarthmore,  Pa 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 


PRINTED  STATIONERY  SttinpleN 

THE  VALLEY  PRESS  -  Luzerne,  Fac 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


to 

FORD 

OWNER 


FREE 
Forl5Days 

We  want  to  prove  to  every  reader  of 
“TnE  Rural  New-Yorker”  that  the 
expenses  of  running  a  Ford  car  or  truck 
can  he  reduced  Dollari  Per  Month.  What 
would  you  say  to: 

Stop  all  ehitterini;  .av«  calloni  of  oil. 
Eliminate  frequent  relininf  of  bandt. 

Reduce  beat  on  feet. 

Make  brakei  efficieat,  prerentinr  accidenti. 
Preaerre  the  clutch;  make  amooth  action. 

Make  motor  run  cooler. 

Oil  banda  in  correct  proportion. 

Lubricate  the  clutch  throwoat 
Bit  New  York  Jobber  writer  “  rateable 
aaaet  to  Ford.” 

Order  for  Free  Trial  Today 


SALES  FOR  JUNE,  1021 

Fluid  milk  sold  to  dealers.  .,$4,019,481.00 
Sales  from  plants  .operated 
by  the  Association  : 

Rutter  . $133,773.91 

Fluid  and  skim- 

.  117,405.54 

.  59.065.57 

11,481.45 


YALE  CORPORATION .  CO-1  I.  W.  Hallmon  Bide., 

Lon  Anreles,  Calif. 

.  .Send  me  one  **  Yal«  Band  and  Transmission  Oil  Dis¬ 
tributor  for  FREE  TRIAL  16  days,  which  I  prom  la*  to 
use  and  return  to  you  on  receipt  of  pontage,  or  remit  you 
■51.00,  nhould  I  desire  to  keep  it. 

My  license  is  No... . . . . 

Kamo . . 

AdUreag . . . State . 

My  reference  is . 


Subscriber  to  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkr. 
My  Auto  Supply  Dealer  is 


This  ix  a  trial  order  to  Rural  New- Yorker  leaders’ ONLY 
and  In  for  prompt  acceptance. 


YOUNG’S 

PRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

10%  Reduction  from  Prices  in  1921  Booklet 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
ram  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harr.v  K. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Pavisville,  Kimhe 
Island.  Mndeinallsizes.  Write  for  free  Imok lei 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. _ 16  Pc  pot  St..  Randolph ,  Mass. 


millc 

Cream  . 

Plain  condensed. 
■Sweetened,  cond. : 
Cases  dom.... 
Cases  export . . 
Evaporated : 
Cases  dom.... 
Cases  export. . 
Skim-milk  p’der. 
Sweetened  whole 
cond.  (bulk).. 
Sweetened  skim 
cond.  (bulk).. 

Homo  . 

Pot  cheese . 

Buttermilk . 

Cheese  . 

Casein  . 

Ice  cream  mix’e 
Miscellaneous  . . 


52.51 
79,109.50 

8.208.24 

15,284/28 

341.35 

2,171.85 

158.40 

258.86 

1,583.92 

356,379.72 


4,841.29 

1,964.49 


At  the  close  of  business  on 
financial  condition  of  your 
was  as  follows  : 

ASSETS 


pstula 


and 


Arty  person,  however  inexperienced, 
can  readily  treat  either  disease  with 

Fleming’s  Fistoform 
For  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

l’rlce  Hei.tiO  (wnr  tax  paid) 
—even  bad  old  cases  that  skilled  doc¬ 
tors  have  abandoned.  Easy  and  simple; 
no  cutting;  just  a  little  attention  everv  fifth 
day— and  your  money  refunded  if  It 
ever  falls.  Most  cases  yield  within  thirty 
days,  leaving  the  horse  sound  and  smooth. 
All  particulars  given  in 

Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 
Best  veterinary  hook  for  former*.  Contain.  192 
pagea  and  119  illustration..  Durably  bound  in 
leatherette.  Write  no  fur  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  16  IJ.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 
'25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards ” 


MINERALS 
HEAVE?,, 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

53.25  Box  ffnnrnntoe 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases 


IINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  481 


icy _ 

(Includes  War  Tax.) 

Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside, 
inside  of  Cover  Neal  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— -on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

, 

•  The  Business Fftnner’s  Paper 

,  NE  W  YORK  CITY 


iaiir  nhn:i  -.VrE-t 


Gash  in  banks . 

Gash  in  banks  to  retire  cer- 

$249,337.91 

tilicates  and  mortgages.. 

55,830.55 

Accounts  receivable . 

4,634,513.28 

Bonds  (Liberty)  Auburn.. 
Bonds  (Liberty)  customers’ 

850.00 

security  . 

1  >onds  ( Liberty )  Dairy- 

000.00 

men’s  League,  Inc . 

Subscribers  to  certificates 

30,000.00 

unpaid  . 

37,550.59 

Plants  and  equipment . 

1,608.297.38 

Cans  . 

117,977.27 

Patents  and  trade  marks... 

4,834.00 

Notes  receivable . 

300.00 

Inventories  . 

579.040.01 

$7,319,731.59 

LIABILITIES 

Due  members  for  milk . $4,717,147.87 

Reserve  for  interest  on  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness, 

mortgages  . 

Reserve  to  retire  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  mort¬ 
gages.  provide  working 
capital  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  reserves  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  interests  of  the  As- 

10,702.37 

soeintion  . 

578.400.50 

Reserve  for  sales  losses.... 

5.171.15 

( Jert  ificates  ( full  paid) . 

991,882.64 

Accounts  payable . 

401 ,829.09 

Notes  payable . . 

3,149.10 

Mortgages  payable . 

121,431.72 

Bonds  payable . 

50,000.00 

Contracts- payable . 

359,333.33 

Subscriptions  . 

74,733.00 

$ 

7,319,731.59 

OPERATIONS  FOB  JULY, 

1921 

During  the  month  of  July  39,329  mem¬ 
bers  participated  iu  the  pooling  of  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Of  this  number  31,671  delivered 
milk  to  871  plants  operated  by  dealers, 
and  7,658  delivered  to  97  plants  operated 
by  your  Association. 

Reports  from  dealers  operating  874 
plants,  buying  from  and  97  plants  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Association,  show  that  the 
total  amount  of  milk  handled  during  the 
month  of  July  at  all  plants  reporting  was 
377.353.298  lbs.  This  amount,  as  you 
will  understand,  is  the  total  amount  that 
was  delivered  to  all  plants  operated  by 
pooled  and  unpooled  League  members,  and 
by  iion-League  members. 

Of  this  amount  there  was  delivered  to 
plants  operated  by  the  dealers  from  pooled 
members  1x5,476.802  lbs.  of  milk,  which, 
added  to  40,441,256  lbs.  of  milk  handled 
in  the  plants  operated  by  the  Association 
makes  a  total  quantity  of  pooled  milk  for 
the  month  of  July  225,915,058  lbs.  or 
<■><)',  of  the  total  amount.of  milk  delivered 
to  plants  purchasing  from  or  operated  by 
the  Association. 

of  all  of  the  milk  handled  in  the  plants 
operated  by  the  dealers  who  are  reporting, 
and  in  the  plants  owned  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  the  percentages  of  the  whole  utilized 
under  our  different  classifications  was  as 
follows  : 


Class  4  Butter .  13,889,595  lbs.  00% 

Class  4  Cheese -  35,708,218  lbs.  16% 

225,917,058  lbs. 

The  disposition  of  the  milk  handled  by 
the  Association  in  its  own  plants  was  as 
follows  : 


repay 


Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 


Butter. 

Cheese. 


4,838.482  lbs. 
8.573,347  lbs. 
1,830,542  lbs. 
7,045,155  lbs. 
18,052,730  lbs. 
40,441.250  lbs. 


.12% 

21% 

.03% 

.18%, 

.40% 


The  average  price  that  will  be  received 
for  all  Grade  B  milk  at.  the  200-mile  zone 
testing  3%  of  fat,  including  both  that  sold 
direct  to  dealers  and  that  handled  in  the 
plants  operated  by  the  Association,  will 
amount  to  approximately  $1,745. 

(Note.— Any  variation  from  the  above 
stated  price  is  due  to  grade,  butterfat, 
freight,  hauling  and  other  established  dif¬ 
ferentials.  ) 


August  27,  1921 

A  simple  diet  such  as  I  have  outlined 
also  greatly  reduces  the  labor  of  prepar¬ 
ing  meals,  and  clearing  them  away.  To 
buy  milk  in  large  quantities  for  a  family 
at,  say  10c  a  quart,  may  be  more  expensive 
than  the  ordinary  mixed  diet  that  we 
have  all  got  sick  on,  and  the  milk  habit 
may  subject  us  to  a  measure  of  sympathy 
and  ridicule,  but  what  are  all  these  and 
much  more  compared  with  good  health? 
Does  not  good  health  more  than 
whatever  it  costs? 

By  advertising  and  other  business  de¬ 
vices  soft  drinks  are  being  largely  sold, 
and  if  not  actually  injurious  they  are 
worthless  except  to  tickle  the  palate.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  often  difficult  in  many 
towns  and  cities  to  buy  a  quart  of  milk, 
which  is  it  healthful  beverage  and  food, 
to  drink  on  the  spot  in  any  convenient 
way.  Why  do  not  the  great  milk  pro- 
ducers  try  to  educate  the  public  into 
drinking  more  milk,  and  provide  many 
places  where  it  may  be  as  readily  ob¬ 
tained  as  root  beer  or  ginger  ale,  and 
probably  at  a  lower  price  per  unit  of 
quantity?  benjamin  S.  PE  COU. 

Pennsylvania. 
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795,581.94 


Total  sales,  June,  1921.  .$5,115,063.03 


June  30  the 
Association 


Class  1. 
Class  2. 
Class  3 
Class  4 
Class  4 


Butter. . 
Cheese. 


,  .182,789.960  lbs. 
.107,903,340  lbs. 
.  25,549,960  lbs. 
.  19,420,303  lbs. 
.  41,023.729  lbs. 


48% 

28% 

07% 

05% 

12% 


377,353,298  lbs. 


Of  all  of  the  pooled  milk  handled  in  the 
plants  operated  by  the  dealers  who  are 
reporting,  and  in  the  plants  owned  by  the 
Association,  the  percentages  of  the  whole 
utilized  under  our  different  classifications 
was  as  follows : 


Class  1 . 
Class  2. 
Class  3. 


92,114,898  lbs.  41% 
68,206.359  lbs.  30% 
15,997.988  lbs.  07% 


The  total  administrative  expense 
amounts  per  hundred  pounds  to 
Deduction  is  being  made  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  local  Leagues  t<>  cover 
local  expenses,  per  hundred 

pounds  . 

Deduction  is  being  made  and  is  be¬ 
ing  credited  to  our  advertising 
fund  to  the  amount  per  hundred 

pounds  of  . . 

Deduction  is  being  made  to  create 
insurance  fund  to  cover  losses 
created  by  uncollectible  accounts 
and  other  losses . 


.024 


.002  thing  else. 


.014 


.oo.: 


Total,  including  administrative,  lo¬ 
cals,  advertising  and  reserve, 
amounts  per  hundred  pounds  to  .045 
Credited  to  certificate  of  indebted¬ 
ness  account  and  for  which  on 
April  25,  1922,  a  certificate  of  in¬ 
debtedness  _  bearing  6%  interest, 
and  maturing  in  five  years,  will 
be  delivered  to  the  member,  per 

^  hundred  pounds  . . io 

f  ash  payment  on  account  on  Au¬ 
gust  25  to  cover  deliveries  during 
the  mouth  of  July,  per  hundred 
Pounds .  i  co 
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Wonders  of  a  Milk  Diet 

The  letters  you  have  recently  published 
on  the  milk  diet  have  interested  me  very 
much,  because  I  have  proved,  in  my  own 
ease,  the  efficiency  of  milk. 

Two  years  ago  I  returned  from  a  Win¬ 
ter  in  F  lorida,  where  I  had  gone  for  my 
health.  I  enjoyed  the  visit  there  and  for 
awhile  improved,  eating  anything  and 
everything  in  generous  quantity.  Bv  the 
time  I  returned  home  I  was  no  better 
than  when  I  left,  and  oue  of  my  friends 
expressed  the  opinion  that  my  days  were 
numbered.  Soon  after,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  a  friend,  I  went  to  a  sani¬ 
tarium.  There  I  first  underwent  a  clean¬ 
ing  out  process  of  “fasting”  on  orange 
juice  for  about  a  week.  Afterwards  1 
started  on  tlio  milk  diet,  and  sonn  was 
taking  six  quarts  a  day  with  a  little 
sweet  fruit,  such  "as  dates  or  raisins.  I 
kept  on  taking  this  amount  for  six  or 
eight  months.  For  the  past  15  months  I 
have  usually  taken  about  four  quarts  of 
milk,  a  day.  and  a  simple  meal  in  the 
evening.  The  meal  usually  consists  of 
three  types  of  food — a  protein,  such  as 
nuts,  meat  or  cheese  (generally  cottage 
cheese),  some  vegetables,  steamed  and 
without  dressings,  such  as  beets,  carrots, 
spinach  or  asparagus,  etc;  no  starchy 
vegetables,  and  a  fruit  of  any  kind  except 
bananas. 

Since  I  have  (been  on  this  simple  but 
very  effective  and  efficient  diet  my  health 
has  improved  continually.  When  I 
started  I  was  weak,  had  little  endurance 
and  my  heart  was  uncertain.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  worked  six  months  on  an  average 
of  five  days  a  week  as  an  ordinary  farm 
hand  on  a  fruit  farm,  asking  no  favors 
and  keeping  up  with  the  rest.  Since 
January  1  I  have  been  running  my  own 
farm,  working  along  with  the  men.  I 
have  good  endurance  and  am  able  to 
handle  my  work  easily.  I  am  middle- 
aged,  and  of  course  cannot  expect  the 
strength  of  a  young  man,  but  by  using 
good  sense  I  believe  1  can  do  as  much  if 
not  more  real  work  than  many  others  of 
my  age.  My  wife  began  the  same  course 
of  . treatment  a  year  after  I  did,  and  is 
enjoying  the  same  beneficial  results.  We 
are  both  resolved  to  follow  this  simple 
diet  as  far  as  we  can  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 

Much  good 
many  from  a 
but  to  obtain 
tlie  mik  diet 
necessary,  and 
made  under  tin 


Baby 

On  page  655  I  read  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Bryant  in  regard  to  her  little  girl  not 
eating  any  solid  food.  I  do  not  believe 
children  are  given  enough  milk.  My  own 
baby,  who  is  18  mouths  old,  lives  on  milk 
exclusively,  and  has  no  desire  to  eat  anv- 
thing  else.  In  fact,  she  will  not  eat  any- 
She  is  never  sick,  and  I  give 
no  physic.  She  has  just  cut  her  sixteenth 
tooth,  and  walked  at  10  month  old.  She 

has  no  . . Ido  with  her  stomach,  and  her 

bowels  move  regularly  every  morning. 
\\  lieu  my  three  older  children  were 
•babies  I  lived  in  the  city,  and  like  lots 
of  other  city  women  I  did  not  realize 
that  milk  was  such  a  perfect  food.  I  fed 
my  little  ones  bread,  potatoes,  and  even 
meat.  They  all  had  Summer  complaint 
more  or  less,  so  I  decided  to  bring  our 
baby  Beatrice  up  on  milk  alone  until  she 
is  two  years  old.  She  weighs  28  lbs  now 
weighed  8  lbs.  at  (birth,  so  you  see  she 
gains  nieely. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  campaign  started 
to.  promote  milk  food  entirely  for  young 
children.  Too  many  city  mothers  think 
it  costs  too  much  to  purchase  much  milk, 
but  I  find  that  milk  is  cheaper  every  time 
than  a  doctor’s  bill.  Do  you  not  think  n 
great  deal  of  stomaeh  trouble  in  young 
children  and  even  older  people  could  be 
traced  back  to  improper  feeding  as  in¬ 
fants?  A  neighbor’s  child  at  11  months 
old  was  eating  raw  turnips,  and  shortly 
after  lie  cried  for  green  corn.  They  gave 
it  to  him,  and  then  had  to  send  nine  miles 
doctor.  I  say  feed  milk,  and  then 
milk.  I  hope  to  see  a  further  dis- 
niilk  diet.  Beatrice  drinks 
milk  daily. 

MRS.  O.  WELTS. 


for  it 
more 
mission  on  the 
three  pints  of 
M 


i  m  e. 


would  no  doubt  come  to 
more  liberal  use  of  milk, 
the  maximum  benefit  from 
some  preparation  may  be 
if  possibh 
direction  of 


it  should  be 
some  one  who 


understands  it  and  is  able  to  give  proper 
counsel  to  meet  the  requirements  of  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals. 

Milk  is  said  to  be  a  nearly  perfect  food 
and  easily  assimilated,  so  that  it  requires 
less  expenditure  of  energy  in  digestion, 
thus  leaving  more  energy  for  other  work. 


Difficult  Churning 

1  have  a  grade  Guernsey  milk  cow 
about  seven  years  old  that  came  in  fresh 
about  two  months  ago.  I  bought  her  from 
a  first-class  dealer  after  the  calf  was 
about  five  weeks'  old,  and  at  first,  she 
gave  me  12  quarts  of  milk  daily;  she  was 
sold  to  me  for  a  12  to  14-quart  cow,  but 
for  the  past  two  or  throe  weeks  she  has 
gone  back  slowly  in  lier  milk,  until  now 
she  gives  but  nine  to  19  quarts.  Still 
more  important  than  this,  while  at  first 
giving  me  cream,  from  which  I  made  the 
most  excellent  rich  yellow  butter,  I  can 
now  not  get  butter  at  all ;  the  cream  will 
simply  not  separate,  no  matter  what  con¬ 
ditions  I  churn  under.  The  cow  now 
gets  the  same  kind  of  feed  and  grazing 
as  she  did  from  (he  first,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  churning  are  exactly  the  same. 
She  gets  the  best  kind  of  grazing  and  a 
mixed  standard  eow  feed,  and  the  grazing 
is  really  far  above  the  average.  Cow  is 
in  the  most  excellent  condition,  fat  and 
clean  and  in  every  way  showing  signs  of 
prime  health.  Can  you  suggest  any  rea¬ 
son  for  this,  and  any  remedy? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  g.  h.  r.  g. 

'I  lie  fact  that  your  cow  is  in  the  host, 
of  health,  is  getting  a  standard  feed  mix¬ 
ture  and  good  pasture,  is  at  a  prime  age 
and  has  been  fresh  but  three  months 
would  indicate  that  your  trouble  is  not 
due  to  any  fault  of  the  cow  or  any  con¬ 
dition  of  the  milk.  If  seems,  then,  that 
your  difficulty  in  churning  is  due  to  the 
methods  used.  Not  knowing  your  churn¬ 
ing  practices,  it  is  hard  to  point  to  any 
one  source  of  difficulty. 

1  should  suggest  tlie  following  impor¬ 
tant  factors  that  you  should  check  up: 
The  cream  should.be  well  ripened  before 
churning.  The  ripening  temperature  is 
usually  about  70  degrees  F.  for  24  hours. 
The  ripened  cream  should  lit1  cooled  down 
to  churning  temperature  for  two  or  four 
hours  before  churning.  This  temperature 
in  Summer  should  bo  52  to  59  degrees  F. 
If  a  higher  temperature  is  used  the  but¬ 
ter  will  he  soft  and  salvy.  If  a  colder 
temperature  is  used  difficult  and  long 
churning  will  result.  The  use  of  a  good 
dairy  thermometer  will  soon  determine 
for  you  whether  your  churning  temper¬ 
ature  is  right.  The  churn  should  only 
he  about  one-tliird  full  of  cream.  This 
will  insure  maximum  concussion  or  agita¬ 
tion.  .When  a  elmrn  is  too  full  the  churn¬ 
ing  will  not  be  efficient. 

Be  sure  the  cream  is  well  ripened,  your 
churning  temperature  is  neither  too  high 
nor  too  cold  and  the  churn  not  too  full. 
These  are  possible  suggestions  in  view 
of  the  fact  no  practices  were  mentioned 
in  your  letter.  j.  w.  it. 
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SUMMER  CHICKS 

that 

Live— Grow — Lay  and  Pay 

KERR  Summer  Chicks  have  proven  this  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  skeptical  poultrymen.  Why  not  be  con¬ 
vinced  yourself  ?  Order  now. 

TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

White  and  Black  Leghorns  ready  for  shipment  September  7th. 
Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  shipped  every  Tuesday,  Wednesday 

and  Thursday 


25  GO  100  500  1000 

Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 

Bfcck  Leghorns"  [s3-50  SG  50  S12.00  $57.50  $110.00 


Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 

RaiireReds0CkS}$4  25  S800  515  00  572  50  5140  00 


Duo  to  the  change  in  e KK  prices,  which  is  the  fundamentAi  cost  «»f  chicks,  the  nbove  prices  are  effective  only  for  the  comini? 
week.  If  wo  do  not  book  r*>u  at  the  above  price,  und  prices  for  the  following  week  arc  hitcher,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


Parcel  Post  Prepaid  Terms:  Cash  with  order  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

If  any  chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  we  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 

Writ 4  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

THE  KERR  CHICKER1ES,  Inc.,  “ Largest  Eastern  Producers” 


Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Box  O,  Springfield,  Mass. 


5,000 

Ready  to  Lay 
Pullets 

All  Famous  Lord  Farms 
Strain,  Single  Combed 
White  Leghorns 

This  year  we  have  raised  more  pul¬ 
lets  than  any  Farm  in  the  country. 
Our  chicks  are  easy  to  raise  and 
they  grow  quickly  and  evenly  into 
pullets  that  lay  and  pay  well. 

We  have  already  shipped  thous¬ 
ands  this  Summer  and  still  have 
about  5, (X)0  more  that  we  cannot 
house  this  Winter.  These  birds 
will  begin  to  lay  in  August  and 
September.  You  buy  SATISFAC¬ 
TION  with  our  stock. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Special 

Price  List 

LORD  FARMS 

Box  240-G  METHUEN,  MASS. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Brod  Right  and  Raised  Right 

12  to  14  weeks  old,  delivery  at  once,..  81.75  each 

4  months  old,  delivery  at  once .  2.00  each 

5  months  old.  delivery  from  Ann  15  on,  £.50  each 

Four  Inspection  Invited 

Supply  Limited.  Make.  Reservation  at  once. 

HARDIMONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
IPULLETS 

6-8  weeks  old,  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  2.5. 
Write  for  prices  on  larger  orders. 

25,000  Chicks  Sold  lo  Old  Customers  this  year 

KIRKIJP  BROS.,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Vineland  Poultry  Yards 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 

therir°he»J  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

YEARLING  HENS  -  $3  Each 

10*  reduction  on  10  or  more. 

Not  show  birds  but  perfect  utility  Ileus. 

Write  for  prices  on  young  stock. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS 

Mature  PullctsJ 

Bred  from  heavy  laying,  trapnested  stock,  Barron 
strain.  Buttermilk  fed  and  grown  on  free  range. 
Large,  vigorous  and  free  from  disease.  Address 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Barron  White  Leghorn  YearlingHens 

Also  eocks  and  cockerels.  Price  reasonable. 

JOHN  Me  HAY  Box  334  Lima,  New  York 

ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hens,  Cocks  and  Cockerels  from  imported  high 
pedigreed  stock.  Tom  Barron’s  best.  First-class 
breeders  at  bargain  prices.  Write 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Fa. 

THFY  tliat  h's  hard  to  raise  poultry  profit- 

lllbl  OH  1  ubly  without  having  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  to  refer  to  at  times.  America's  Most 
Widely  Known  1’oultry  Paper  will  come  to  you 
every  month  if  you  say  so,  as  it  goes  to 30,000  others. 
4  months'  trial  25c ;  II  a  year.  Sample  Copy  Free. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Box  2,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 

E'kinl/a  C.  Buff  Leghorn,  1*10— 100.  Barred  Rocks— 
Vj n ICKS  $10.50.  Hetls,  *1*.  Mixt.  **— 100.  Safe  deliv 
cry  Guaranteed.  Jaeob  Xelmond,  In  I,  MrAllaOrvllle,  I'a. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  SS 11855 

We  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  wish  you  had 
ater.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  I*.  C  I’ll  AM,  Helinar,  N.  J. 

KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use ;  efficient ;  economical ;  kills 
parasites;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

2,000  milk-fed,  free  range  pullets,  of  quality  seldom 
found  outside  of  small  flocks.  April  und  May  hatches 
at  SI. 25  to  if2.gr>  each,  according  to  age  ami  de¬ 
velopment.  Illustrated  circular  on  request. 

SANDANONAH  FARM  -  Windham,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

(ready  to  lay)  and  choice  yearling  hens. 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


ROCKS 

and  WHITE 

Ornimrtnn*  April  Hatched  pullets.  Hred-to-Lay. 
Wl|ungiuns  Also  choice  breeders  at  half  price. 

H.  B.  SPANGLER  R.  D.  2  Matawan.  N.  J. 


Dill  I  CTO  Hur  Hock,  White  Itock,  $1  .75 
rULLL  I  v  each  and  up.  S.  C.  White  Leg. 


E.  R.  HUMMER  & 


horn 
CO. 


Breeders. 

R.  n. 


Circular  free. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  genuiSed 

piotll-niakl  g  kind,  hy  using  pedigreed  males  only  in 
our  mating  pens.  They  arc  extraordinary  pullets  at  ordi¬ 
nary  prices.  I’INEWOOli  rOULlUY  KAIttl,  Torn.  Klver.Ji.  J. 


Kl  I.K’N  It  one  Oomb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 
CHEAP.  Rogkh.  A.  Williams,  Bkookkiki.p,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-  500  °Apiif  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Reared  on  range.  Tom  Barron  strain.  Ready  Sept..  l8t. 

each.  Also  500  yearlings,  S2.  Breeding  Hens’ 
$1.75.  Cockerels,  #5.  RIVERDALl  POULTRY  FARM,  Cortland,  N.Y’ 


Tnrtnuo  A  Fine  selection  of  large,  strong  anil  vigorous 
I  Ul  KBJfo  young  Bronze  Turkeys  at  four  months  of  age. 
Price,  $<{.50  each.  BURLEIGH  FARM  ASSN. .Ashland,  New  Hampshire 


Ready- to-I.ay  Pullets,  $8  each  ;  cockerels.  $5.  S.  C 
W.  Leghorns.  A.  H.  IIAI.I.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  c iMc1 ft 

It.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  l  .WJKKHILI,  KAKltH,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y 


PARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
KKJN 


DUCKS 


America’s  .Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


Finn  RropHc  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks.  Guineas 
I  IIIC  Dl  CCllo  Kantains,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  r ARM,  Tallird,  Ra 


PARKS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
lo  325  in  year.  148-148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  1  14  davs.  Special 
Prices  March,  April  &  May  hatch 
youngsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free. 
General  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Cornell  certified.  Bred  from  certified  stock.  See 
Pen  2.  Storrs  Contest.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Ca/.enovia,  N.Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets 

FULL  PARKS  STRAIN,  akwIi 

MARCH  HATCHED  II 

March  Cockerels  -  $3.00  each 


J.  GUY  LESHER,  -  Northumberland.  Pa. 


SPECIAL  PULLET  SALE  “Tdh 

April  Hatched.  Mixed  Bullets.  Twenty,  *35.  Fifty.  *#*. 
Hundred,  *160.  Barred  Kocks,  Beds,  White  Leghorns 
*i**n  *25  Fifty,  $11*.  H.  A.  S0UDER.  8o>  19.  Scllersvill.,  f» 


Laying  Pullets 


Aprll-May  Pu^letslin  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Am-onas, 
Diving  at  and  up.  Year- 

lings,  *1.66.  FOREST  FARM  Kockuway.  N-  J 


- - 

Bergen  County  Egg  Contest 


Those  Favorite  Red  Hens 

As  will  bo  soon  by  the  report  below, 
covering  the  fortieth  week,  “Olivia”  eon- 
tines  to  lead.  “Red  Wing”  and  “Green 
Mountain  Girl”  are  running  a  close  race. 
Mrs.  Robert  I’ye,  owner  of  “Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Girl,”  writes : 

“I  would  much  rather  have  printed  my 
little  girl's  picture,  Dorothy,  aged  10 
years,  as  she  took  care  of  the  chicks  all 
through  the  Summer,  and  I  feel  it  would 
encourage  her  to  continue  the  good  work.” 

We  are  glad  to  show  the  picture  of  this 
young  hen  woman  from  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  State. 


Dorothy  Pye ,  a  Vermont  Farm  Girl 
As  will  be  noted,  “Ruby”  and  “Dutch¬ 


ess”  died  since  last  report. 

Result  at  end  of  fortieth  week  : 


No. 

1- 

-Mrs.  L.  C.  Markwood,  Min- 

oral  Co..  W.  Va.  (Ruby). 

Dead 

No. 

o _ 

-Mrs.  James 

Maddren,  Suf- 

folk  Co.  N. 

Y.  (Dutchess) 

S2 

No. 

3- 

-Mrs.  W.  F.  Smallbone,  Mer- 

cer  Co.,  N. 

J.  (Lady  Mer- 

cor )  . 

114 

No. 

4- 

-Mrs.  Fenton 

Gall,  Berkeley 

Co.,  W.  V 

a  (Olivia)  .... 

143 

No. 

rt _ 

-Mrs.  Ann  ( 

5.  Wilson.  Os- 

wego  Co., 

N.  Y.  (Gypsy) 

92 

No. 

O- 

-Mrs.  Della  1 

Jalt.es,  Dutchess 

Co.,  N.  Y. 

( Dutchess) . . . 

Dead 

No. 

er 

-Mrs.  .1  o  h  i 

n  Shaughuasy, 

1  hitehess 

Co.,  N.  Y. 

(Phyllis) 

52 

No. 

8 — Mrs.  James  O.  Cooper, 

Morris  Co 

.,  N.  J.  (Miss 

Beauty) 

99 

No. 

9- 

-Mrs.  W.  R. 

Whitman,  New 

1 .  o  n  (1  o  n 

Co.,  Conn. 

(Rhoda) 

107 

No.  10 — Mrs.  F.  Stanley  Atwood, 
Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Rose¬ 
wood  )  .  114 

No.  11 — Mrs.  Hayden  W.  Renton, 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Red 

Wing)  .  1.10 

No.  12—  Jessie  M.  Roberts,  Oneida 

Co.,  N.  Y.  (Ruth  Ann) .  .  130 

No.  13 — Mrs.  Robert  R.  Wilson.  Al¬ 
legany  Co.  (Farmerette)  110 
No.  14  Mrs.  Robert  Pye,  Rutland 
Co.,  Vt.  (Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Girl)  .  134 

No.  15 — Mrs.  L.  D.  Emmons,  Pitch- 
field  Co.,  Conn.  (Lady 

Bountiful)  .  89 

No.  10 — Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Burr, 
Barnstable  Co.,  Mass 

(Mahogany  Maid) .  97 

No.  17 — Mrs.  M.  E.  Disque,  Ven¬ 
ango  Co.,  Pa.  (Busy 

Bess)  .  92 

No.  IS — Mrs.  William  Gehrke,  Ber¬ 
gen  Co.,  N.  J.  (Emma)..  12 
No.  19 — Mrs.  D.  E.  Glick.  Steuben 

Co.,  N.Y.  (Queen  Pullet)  106 
No.  20 — Mrs.  Ida  M.  Costner,  Ber¬ 
gen  Co.,  N.  J.  (Peggy)..  21 
Outside  of  Pen .  84 


Concrete  Pit  for  Droppings 

1.  I  have  a  poultry  plant  at  the  present 
time  housing  900  laying  hens,  and  would 
like  to  increase  my  plant.  My  intentions 
are  to  house  in  the  Winter  about  1,500 
birds.  The  present  houses  I  have  are 
equipped  with  dropping  boards,  therefore 
I  would  like  your  advice  in  reference  to 
the  concrete  manure  pits.  Do  you  believe 
they  are  as  safe  as  dropping  hoards? 
These  dropping  boards  are  cleaned  twice 
a  week,  and  means  some  work,  especially 
in  the  Winter;  therefore  if  it  would  be 
safe  to  do  away  with  them  I  could  in¬ 
crease  my  stock.  2.  Building  a  laying 
house  10x128  ft..,  allowing  for  concrete 
pit,  how  many  White  Leghorns  would  you 
advise  to  house?  My  intentions  were 
about  440.  J.  M. 

Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  have  never  seen  an  actual  pit  made 
beneath  the  perches  for  the  reception  of 
the  droppings,  hut  can  see  no  objection 
to  this  plan  if  the  pit  is  covered  by  coarse 
mesh  poultry  netting  to  keep  the  fowls 
out  of  it,  and  the  droppings  are  kept,  dry 
through  the  Winter  by  the  use  of  suf¬ 
ficient  absorbent  material,  like  land  plas¬ 
ter,  ground  phosphate  rock,  dry  ashes, 
road  dust,  etc.  Ordinarily  a  wide  board 
in  set  on  edge  in  front  of  the  perches  and 
on  the  level  floor.  This  keeps  the  litter 
from  the  droppings  and  permits  the  latter 
to  be  easily  removed  with  a  shovel.  A 
frame  covered  hy  poultry  netting  may  be 
arranged  to  permit  the  passage  of  the 
droppings,  hut  keep  the  fowls  from  access 
to  them. 


2.  From  three  to  four  square  feet  of 
floor  space  is  usually  allowed  for  each 
fowl  in  a  building,  and  a  pit  could  be  of 
any  desired  dimensions.  The  more  shal¬ 
low,  however,  the  easier  it  would  he  to 
dean  it,  and  I  can  sec  no  occasion  for 
making  a  deep  one.  m.  b.  n. 


Cannibal  Pullets 

T  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  June 
pullets  that  I  keep  in  a  separate  flock 
from  the  yearlings.  Both  flocks  are  fed 
the  same — corn,  egg  mash,  oyster  shell, 
cabbage  and  milk.  The  yearlings  seem 
to  be  all  right,  but  the  pullets  are  eating 
each 'other.  One  died,  one  I  killed,  and 
1  have  another  locked  up  separately  now. 
They  start  eating  around  the  roots  of  the 
tail  on  the  back,  so  I  can  see  backbone. 
The  chickens  are  out  daytime  and  locked 
up  nights.  What  will  cure  this?  There 
are  about  90  in  the  coop.  14x20.  They 
are  laying  well,  and  looking  good.  The 
one  I  killed  was  the  fattest  chicken  I  ever 
saw.  o.  f.  n. 

Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Fowls  are  apt  to  start  pecking  at  any 
member  of  the  flock  that  becomes  egg 
bound  or  shows  other  trouble  about  the 
vent,  and  blood  once  drawn,  the  victim  is 
kept  at  until  it  is  killed  and  sometimes 
partially  eaten.  The  remedy  is  to  watch 
the  flock  sufficiently  close  to  remove  any 
hen  having  trouble  iu  laying  before  the 
rest  begin  their  attack.  In  a  similar  case 
in  my  own  flock  a  few  days  ago  the  pul¬ 
let  was  found  dead  upon  the  floor  with 
enough  of  the  flesh  eaten  away  at  one 
side  to  show  just  what  had  happened.  A 
large  egg  had  lodged  in  the  oviduct  wall 
in  which  it  was  held.  Another  egg  had 
come  down  and  lodged  against  the  first, 
and  both  were  firmly  fixed  in  place,  so 
firmly,  in  fact,  that  the  flesh  had  been 
eaten  away  from  around  them  at  one  side, 
without  breaking  or  disturbing  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


Advertising  Ducks 

Many  farmers,  especially  those  who  are 
members  of  organizations,  are  interested 
in  advertising.  Most  of  us  must  come  to 
this  method  of  approaching  our  customers 
sooner  or  later.  When  manufacturers 
have  goods  to  dispose  of  they  always  ad¬ 
vertise,  and  expect  to  spend  a  part  of  the 
price  which  they  receive  for  their  goods 
for  that  purpose.  Advertising  is  an  art, 


TONG  ISLAND  DUCKLING 
is  a  favorite  delicacy.  For  Sun¬ 
day  dinner  or  when  entertaining 
guests.  Found  on  the  menus  of  cele¬ 
brated  restaurants.  You  can  serve  it 
at  home.  Ordering  it  from  your  own 
butcher.  Try  cold  duck  sandwiches  as 
a  treat. 

based  on  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to 
absorb  an  idea.  We  shall  print  from  time 
to  time  some  of  the  advertisements  which 
farmers  or  their  agents  are  using.  The 
first  comes  this  week  in  the  above,  put 
into  a  New  York  paper  by  a  Long  Island 
duck  association.  For  the  purpose  this  is 
a  good  advertisement,  because  it  says  lit¬ 
tle,  but  appeals  directly  to  the  people  in 
this  city  who  should  eat  duck.  Of  course, 
if  these  people  wanted  to  sell  breeding 
ducks  or  eggs,  they  would  advertise  differ¬ 
ently.  The  object  is  to  shoot  straight  at 
one  particular  target,  und  this  one  does  it. 


Yarded  Ducklings 

A  few  years  ago  I  began  to  raise  ducks 
for  our  Fall  meat.  The  first  year  they 
all  went,  as  T.  F.,  on  page  821,  said  his 
did.  An  old  neighbor  who  was  a  market 
duck  raiser  told  me  mine  had  sunstroke, 
so  since  then  I  have  yarded  mine  in 
yards.  12  to  a  yard.  30  in.  hy  0  ft.  I 
make  a  board  around  bottom  0  in.  high, 
and  netting  up  so  it  stands  18  in.  high, 
one  end  enclosed  and  the  other  not,  so  as 
to  put  coop  against  it.  Over  this  I  put 
an  old  breadth  of  carpet  to  protect  from 
hot.  rays  of  sun,  and  from  the  rain.  I 
usually  take  them  from  this  yard  at  about 
a  month  old  and  put  in  large  yard  with 
shelter  in  two  corners,  so  they  can  have 
it  when  they  wish  it.  I  hope  this  sug¬ 
gestion  will  help  T.  F.  If  one  wishes  to 
he  can  make  yards  larger.  A111S.  ii. 

New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Check  received,  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  collecting  pay  for  my  milk  from 
the  dairy  company.  I  appreciate  it  more 
than  I  can  say.  When  one  depends  on 
just  that  alone  it  means  a  great  deal  to 
lose  a  month’s  milk  bill.  t.  F.  m. 

New  York. 

This  dealer  was  trying  to  avoid  pay¬ 
ment  of  milk  bills  by  giving  notes  for 
hills  long  due  farmers.  This  dairyman 
had  obligations  of  his  own  to  meet,  and 
needed  his  money.  We  were  glad  to  be 
able  to  get  it  for  him. 

A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  you  concerning 


They  wrote  me  they  were  sorry  the  eggs 
did  not  hatch  and  asked  me  to  select  any 
$4  premium  in  their  catalogue  and  they 
would  send  it.  So  I  ordered  another  sit¬ 
ting  of  eggs  or  asked  them  to  return  my 
$4  I  paid  for  seed.  After  waiting  another 
month  they  wrote  me  the  weather  was  so 
warm  they  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
ship  eggs,  but  they  would  ship  me  any 
other  premium.  I  wrote  them  again  and 
told  them  1  wanted  the  eggs  or  the  $4  I 
had  paid.  Cut  although  I  have  waited 
nearly  another  month  I  have  received 
nothing  from  them.  f.  L.  ii. 

New  York. 

This  subscriber  should  charge  this  up 
to  “experience.”  We  should  expect  little 
different  from  a  “Premium  Seed  House.” 
In  purchasing  seeds  more  than  anything 
else  is  the  quality  important,  and  where 


a  settlement  for  a  car  of  apples  shipped  ,  '  . /  . ‘  , 

William  A.  Eadie,  Tompkinsville.  Staten  ,cost  18  so  lltt,e  as  compared  with  the 

nnal  result,  the  fertilizer,  labor 


Island,  N.  Y.,  and  I  suppose  as  soon  as 
you  wrote  him  he  forwarded  me  the  bill 
and  check,  dated  about  a  week  ahead,  and 
wrote  you  that  he  had  made  settlement 
with  me.  _  I  Avrote  you  at  the  time  I  had 
received  his  letter  Avith  check  dated  ahead. 
Yesterday  I  received  word  from  my  bank 
that  they  had  received  a  protest  for  this 
check  of  $102.60  from  the  Stapleton  bank. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  write  him,  or 
leave  it  in  your  hands?  I  am  told  that 
this  man  owns  quite  some  real  estate. 

New  York.  A\  o.  n. 

Mr.  Eadie  has  neglected  to  make  good 
this  protested  check,  and  the  above  record 
is  a  sufficient  warning  to  other  readers  to 
pass  by  any  overtures  he  may  make  for 
their  business.  A  farmer  cannot  afford 
such  losses,  and  avc  repeat  our  preArious 
advice — look  up  the  standing  of  any  and 
all  avIio  solicit  shipments  from  you.  We 
arc  here  to  serve  our  readers  in  this  way. 
and  advice  beforehand  is  worth  more  than 
a  warning  after  a  loss  is  sustained. 

The  advertising  of  (lie  Air-friction 
Carburetor  Company  of  Dayton.  ()..  con¬ 
tains  extravagant  claims  for  the  alleged 
performance  of  their  carburetor  which  are 
not  substantiated  by  impartial  tests  made 
under  direction  of  competent  authorities. 

When  asked  for  facts  to  substantiate 
the  performance  claims  of  the  device,  the. 
company  proffered  testimonial  letters  of 
users  merely. 

Later  scientific  tests  Avere  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Washington.  D.  C.  Por¬ 
tions  of  their  report  follow  : 

“The  results  of  these  preliminary  tests, 
supplemented  by  the  information  gained 
in  the  course  of  a  general  study  of  c.nr- 
buretion,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
carburetor  is  not  markedly  superior  to 
other  carburetors  in  common  use  and.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  probably  inferior  in 
some  respects.  We  are  of  the  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  extravagant  claims 
made  for  this  device  are  entirely  unjusti¬ 
fied.” — -Bulletin  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 

Publisher’s  Desk  has  called  attention  to 
the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Air-friction 
Carburetor  Company  a  number  of  times. 
The  advertising  claims  to  “increase  power 
and  mileage  40  per  cent.”  which  is  unbe¬ 
lievable,  and  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  finds  untrue.  It  is  sold  on  a  .”>0 
days’  trial,  and  many  purchasers  have 
complained  to  us  that  they  Avere  unable 
to  get  the  refund  when  returning  the  car 
buretor  as  unsatisfactory  Avithin  the  .‘>0 
days. 


use  of 

ground  may  all  be  lost  on  account  of  tin* 
saving  of  a  few  cents  in  the  purchase  of 
“cheap  seeds.”  The  reputation  of  the 
seed  house  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
quality  and  purity,  and  the  houses  selling 
seeds  on  the  strength  of  a  premium  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  advertising  of 
such  houses  is  never  accepted  for  Tiie 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

April  IS.  11)21.  I  shipped  to  Charles 
Abromson.  320  West  17th  Street.  New 
\°rk  City,  two  cases  of  eggs.  After  some 
time  Abromson  sent  a  report  that  this 
shipment  was  never  received,  so  Ave  placed 
claim  with  the  express  company  for  loss. 
Express  company  immediately  proved  de¬ 
livery  of  this  shipment  and  after  some 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Health  in  City  and  Country 

There  have  been  many  published  state¬ 
ments  in  recent  years  to  the  effect  that 
city  people  enjoy  better  Sanitary  conditions 
and  more  robust  health  than  do  those  in 
the  open  country.  Statistics  of  physical 
examinations  at  recruiting  stations  dur¬ 
ing  the  Avar  and  the  vital  statistics  of  de¬ 
partments  of  health  are  quoted  to  prove 
these  assertions.  All  this  is  somewhat 
disconcerting  to  country  people,  avIio  have 
flattered  themselves  that,  Avhatever  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  city  they  may  haA*e  lacked, 
they  were  certainly  bringing  up  their  chil¬ 
dren  under  far  more  Avholesome  physical 
and  moral  conditions  than  those  to  be 
found  in  toAvn. 

The  article  referred  to  states  that  there 
are  three  reasons  Avhy  the  city  child  has 
a  greater  chance  for  health  than  his  coun¬ 
try  cousin.  First,  living  conditions  are 
more  sanitary  in  the  city  ;  second,  facili¬ 
ties  for  medical  treatment  are  greater  in 
town  than  in  country,  and.  finally,  medical 
attention  is  more  prompt.  The  last  two 
statements  need  not  be  disputed.  Hos¬ 
pitals.  clinics,  dispensaries,  paid  sanita¬ 
tion  officials,  are  certainly  more  numerous 
in  large  towns  than  in  country  villages, 
and  the  well-trained  young  physician  of 
today  looks  to  the  city  rather  tliau  the 
country  for  bis  field  of  employment.  This, 
on  the  face  of  it,  hardly  proves  that  the 
health  of  the  city  exceeds  that  of  the 
country,  however.  Facilities  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  are  usually  most  numer- 
need  is  greatest.  And 


ous  Avhere  the 


correspondence  Abromson  sent  us  a  note  there  is  no  question  that  cities  'have  urgent 
r0li  10L>T  ail<1  due  weed  of  these  aids  to  public  health.  When 

•inly  -ii,  l.wl.  Ibis  note  lias  not  been  masses  of  people  are  crowded  together 

paid,  and  a  recent  letter  sent  to  the  above  every  evil  influence  is  multiplied  iii 

address  (320  West  17th  Street)  has  been  potency.  Health  measures  that  may  be 

returned  unclaimed.  Will  you  look  only  advisable  in  the  country  become  ab- 

Abromson  up  for  us  and  proceed  to  col-  solutely  necessary  in  the  crowded  town! 
lect  our  claim  as  soon  ns  possible,  using  But  the  statement  that  livinsr  conditions; 
any  means  that  may  be  necessary?  We 
"’ill  glady  pay  the  cost  of  collection  to 
bring  him  to  time.  av.  c.  m. 

New  York. 


Wc  shipped  Lee  Florists.  Iii  verb  end. 
N.  3,000  cabbage  plants,  insured,  par¬ 
cel  post  paid,  on  April  27.  on  open  ac¬ 
count  at  $2.50  per  1,000;  therefore  total 
due  us  $7.50.  1  Ie  sent  us  the  order  from 

our  advertisement  in  your  paper.  Your 
influence  in  helping  us  to  collect  this  bill 
Avill  be  appreciated.  J.  T.  c. 

Virginia. 

For  nearly  15  years  back  we  have  had 
similar  complaints  against  Arthur  Lee  of 
the  IlarloAvardon  Garden.  Itiverhead,  L. 
I.  We  have  referred  to  his  methods  many 
times  in  this  column  and  we  assumed  our 
people  would  lniA'e  the  history  on  fil“. 
When  a  party  establishes  a  record  of 
this  kind  it  is  well  to  bear  it  in  mind 
and  have  no  business  dealings  with  him. 

I  am  Avriting  to  ask  about  the  Lancaster 
Seed  Company  at  Paradise,  Pa.  In  the 
late  Spring  of  1020  I  received  an  order 
of  40  packages  of  seed  from  said  com¬ 
pany.  1  mailed  them  $4  for  seeds,  and 
was  to  receive  a  sitting  of  Royal  Blue 
Ringlet  Rock  eggs  as  a  premium  for  sell¬ 
ing  their  seed.  In  July,  1020,  I  received 
a  sitting  of  eggs  and  set  them.  But  not 
one  hatched.  After  three  Aveelcs  I  broke 
every  egg,  and  there  was  not  the  sign  of 
a  chicken  in  any  one  of  them.  Some  of 
the  seed  Avas  all  right  and  some  was  not. 

I  had  two  papers  of  pumpkin  seed,  and 
they  greAV  to  be  pattypan  squash,  and  the 
other  seeds  in  the  same  manner.  As  it 
was  so  late  I  did  not  write,  them.  But 
this  year,  when  I  received  their  catalogue, 

I  wrote  them  and  told  them  ail  about  the 
eggs  and  seeds,  and  T  also  told  them  that 
my  neighbors  had  said  that  the  eggs  had 
been  pricked  or  dipped  into  hot  Avater. 


This  is  the  usual  method  of  fiy-by- 
niglil  dealers.  Several  similar  complaints 
have  reached  us.  but  Abromson  cannot  be 
located.  The  information  lias  been  sent 
to  the  Postoffice  Department,  and  we  hope 
they  can  locate  him  and  prosecute  him. 
In  11)14  a  ’Charles  Abromson  was  operat¬ 
ing  in  New  York  under  this  name,  and 
in  Newark,  N.  .1..  under  the  name  of  J. 
&  D.  Samuels.  He  avus  arrested  and 
spent  some  time  in  jail.  We  are  suspi¬ 
cious  that  this  is  the  same  party,  and  it 
will  be  Avell  to  keep  Lis  name  on  record 
and  avoid  the  meeting  Avith  loss  which 
follows  dealings  with  him. 

A  stock  salesman  representing  (lie  Co¬ 
operative  Drug  Co.-Frankling  Trust  <'o.. 
Philadelphia,  is  offering  and  selling  stock 
to  establish  a  system  of  chain  drug  stores 
in  various  cities,  promising,  according  to 
prospectus,  a  high  rate  of  interest  and 
increasing  value  of  stock  equal  to  100 
per  cent  in  the  near  future.  1  request 
you  to  investigate  this  and  ad\risc  me.  as 
it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  some  money 
to  neighbors.  av.  n.  s. 

When  the  proposed  chain  of  drug  stores 
is  established  on  a  profitable  basis  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  consider  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  In  the  present  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  those  putting  money  into  the  enter¬ 
prise  would  be  taking  a  long  shot,  to  say 
the  least.  With  so  many  sound  securi¬ 
ties  selling  at  bargain  prices  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  anyone  risking  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  uncertain  schemes. 


„  conditions 
arc  more  sanitary  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country  is  quite  open  to  argument.  So 
lar  as  the  most  intelligent  and  Avell-to-do 
portion  of  the  population  is  concerned 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  difference 
-Modern  measures  of  sanitation  are  Aveli 
observed  by  them  in  both  places.  The 
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there  lay  buried  at  least  three  generations 
of  his  ancestors,  sleeping  there  beyond 
the  care  of  the  family  avIio  moved  Vest 
quite  SO  years  ago.  What  a  tangled 
thicket  this  yard  was,  with  briers  and 
locust  trees  and  sprouts  galore!  And  all 
through  this  mass  were  the  graves  by  the 
score  of  the  old  settlers  even  before  the 
Revolution  and  nearly  a  century  after. 
Yes,  avc  found  the  family  burial  place. 
Some  of  the  slates  were  standing,  one 
marble  slab  still  erect,  some  doAvn  and 
eo\  f •  red  w ith  much  moss  and  rank  AA'eeds, 
and  on  some  iff  the  old  slates  Avas  carved 
the  most  grotesque  and  even  hideous  at¬ 
tempts  to  outline  weeping  avUIoavs,  and 
flowers,  and  even  human  faces,  mid  this 
noticeable  all  about  the  yard.  I  sought 
a  friendly  neighbor,  who  Avith  help  cleared 
tip  the  family  lot,  reset  the  slabs,  fer¬ 
tilized  and  seeded  doAvn  the  plot,  but  it 
had  its  effect.  The  trustees  went  at  it, 
cleared  up  the  cemetery,  reset  the  stones 
and  with  the  resolve  that  it  should  be 
kept  in  order  henceforth.  But  avIio  Avill 
remember  the  dead  in  the  pastures,  in 
the  little,  tumble-down  burial  lots?  They 
are  some  one’s  dead,  and  the  public  at 
large  should  be  alive  to  the  need  of  care 
for  these  neglected  dead  who — in  most  in¬ 
stances — ay  ere  the  advance  guard  of  our 
home  and  nation  builders?  j.  g. 

A  Day  Off 

Husband  arose  yesterday  morning  with 
the  announcement  that  he  avus  going  to 
take  a  day  oft  and  pick  me  some  berries 
for  canning,  so  I  put  up  a  lunch  for  him, 
and  after  breakfast  and  the  barn  chores 
Aver<‘  finished  he  took  a  milk  pail,  a  5-lb. 
lard  pail  Avith  a  -strap  to  hang  it  from 
his  neck  and  shoulder  while  picking,  his 
pail  of  lunch  and  thermos  bottle  of  cold 
tea  and  started  “across  lots”  for  our 
young  cattles’  pasture. 

-M'-  younger  sister,  a  high  school  girl 
of  1..,  is  staying  with  us  this  Summer  to 
m*ll>  me  with  the  housework  and  care  of 
the  children.  She  loves  them,  and  they 
love  her,  and  I  have  groAvn  to  find  her 
help  almost  indispensable.  After  dinner 
I  picked  a  pail  of  peas  for  her  to  shell, 
settled  the  children  for  their  daily  nap 
and  started  for  the  lower  pasture  Avith 
a  second  milk  pail  and  lard  pail  and  a 
sujHll  Pail  of  salt  for  the  young  cattle  and 
Colt.  I'liey  Avere  at  the  bars  to  meet  me, 
but  I  bid  the  salt  in  the  cattails  near  the 
bars  and  climbed  to  the  berry  patch.  If 
you  have  been  to  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill 
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when  needed,  and  the  same  class  in  the 
city  may  enjoy  country  air  when  they 
wish.  Of  the  poor  and  very  poor,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  different  story  to  tell. 
1  bey  may  liave  more  done  for  them  gratis 
than  does  the  same  class  in  the  count rv. 
but  their  problems  of  adequate  nutrition 
and  of  healthful  condition  under  Avhieh 
to  eat  sleep,  play  and  work  are  much 
more  difficult  to  solve  than  thev  avouUI  be 
v’1/1  of  tmv"-  To  say  that  the  children 
i  ,Ae,  *!oor  ;u'°  growing  up  under  more 
healthful  conditions  in  large  towns  than 
in  the  country  is  to  contradict  common 
observation,  and  any  statistics  professing 
tn  Show  that  the  children  of  the  well-to-do 
in  the  country  are  inferior  in  health  to 
then-  city  cousins  may  Avell  be  analvzed 
l'1' \tt.v  carefully  before  they  are  accepted. 

\N  ell-kept,  modern  c-tiies  have  in  great 
measure  overcome  some  of  the  greatest 
menaces  to  health  that  once  threatened 
them,  such,  for  instance,  as  Avidespread 
prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  com¬ 
municable  diseases.  Sanitation  lias  been 
I  be  Study  ol  cities,  because  Avitbout  it  the 
city  could  not  exist.  It  will  probably  be 
a  long  time,  however,  before  avo  shall  es- 
f nbl'ish  a  great  city  air  fund  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  our  children  into  the  cities 
for  a  few  weeks  each  year  to  promote 
I  heir  health. 


-Ar.  B.  D. 


The  Old  Forgotten  Cemeteries 


Fan  I  be  forced  to  pay  the  sum  of  $3.1)5 
for  a  map  of  New  Jersey  for  Avhieh  a  man 
came  to  my  place  last  Spring?  He  said 
that  he  was  from  the  Survey  Department 
and  needed  a  few  names  from  each  dis¬ 
trict  to  have  a  map  made  up.  Thinking 
he  was  from  the  Land  Registry  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  Trenton.  I  gave  him  my  name, 
which  he  told  me  to  write  in  a  book, 
where  there  was  nothing  printed,  only 
the  names  of  neighbors,  who  did  the  same 
as  I.  We  Avrote  our  own  names.  Being 
busy  I  left  him  and  went  back  to  work, 
thinking  nothing  of  it,  until  I  received 
this  card,  which  you  will  find  within,  so  I 
decided  that  the  only  place  I  can  get  any 
information  that  I  could  rely  on  was  The 
Rt'raj.  New-Yorker.  '  av.  e. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  represents  the  scheme  of  the 
National  Map  Company,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  with  an  office  at  New  York  City. 
We  have  had  other  reports  of  the  same 
nature.  The  National  Map  Company  can¬ 
not  collect  the  price  of  the  maps  from 
those  who  were  tricked  into  signing  their 
names  as  described  by  W.  F.,  and  the 
National  Map  Company  will  not  try  to 
do  so,  except  by  the  use  of  bluffs  and 
threats.  No  concern  would  dare  go  into 
court  to  collect,  under  such  a  scheme. 


Tbe  editorial  on  page  054  brings  up  a 
mailer  that  is  not  Avbolly  explainable. 
\Miy  tills  neglect  of  the  old  cemeteries 
am]  too.  often  their  entire  abandonment! 
and  their  reversion  back  to  pasture  and 
plow  lands?  This  is  not  confined  to  the 
older  Eastern  States,  but  is  far  too  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Middle  West,  where  the  set¬ 
tlers  cabin  and  “graveyard”  are  as  vet 
not.  n  century  old.  Why  are  the  pioneer 
dead,  tin1  once  builders  of  our  new  coun¬ 
try.  so  quickly  forgotten?  Why  should 
not  their  successors  accept  the  obligation 
of  guardians  of  these  “God’s  acres?” 
“What  do  I  know  or  care  about  those  old 
graves?”  is  far  from  a  credit  to  the 
present  generation,  much  less  to  those 
avIio  turn  these  graveyards  into  common 
pasturage.  Near  me  are  tAvo  or  three 
such  abandoned  graveyards  now  in  pas¬ 
ture  and  under  the  plow,  once  populated 
by  actual  hundreds  of  the  first  settlers, 
and  even  the  traces  of  the  little  marble 
sandstone  markers  have  disappeared. 

A  few  years  since  the  writer  visited  in 
Southern  Vermont,  the  home  of  his  fore¬ 
bears.  and  here  and  there  Avere  abandoned 
cemeteries,  large  and  small,  on  hillside 
and  valley,  some  in  way  protected  Avith 
ruined  stone  Avails,  often  a  field  Avith 
here  and  there  broken  slate  headstones, 
ruins  of  others  prone  oil  the  ground, 
with  here  and. there  one  still  upright,  on 
Avhieh  but  faintly  diseernablc  Avas  the  • 
name  and  date  of  the  sleeper,  avIio  had 
been  an  occupant  for  quite  150  years. 
And  some  of  these  sleepers  were  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldiers;  some  fought  at  Quebec 
and  Ticonderoga,  but  “What  matters  it 
now?  It’s  nothing  to  rue!” 

On  a  low  rounding  hill  was  another  old 
cemetery  that  interested  the  writer,  for 


oli in l>  was  like;  but  once  there  the  picking 
is  great  and  the  A'ieAv  something  grand, 
far  below  us  is  the  road  down  which  I 
had.  come,  looking  so  near  that  it  seems 
as  ii  a  deer  could  give  a  running  jump 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees  below  and  land 
m  the  road.  Beyond  the  road,  through  a 
Aalley  can  be  seen  the  White  River,  with 
the  river  road  running  besid  •  it.  There 
is  an  almost  continual  stream  of  autos 
going  and  coming,  and  the  sound  of  their 
engines  and  horns  comes  up  to  u>  distinct¬ 
ly.  I  suppose  most  of  them  are  filled  with 
people  seeking  excitement.  1  hope  they 
get  what  they  are  looking  for,  but  I  doubt 
n  hut  few  of  them  experience  the  eon- 
tent  men  t  Avhieh  avo  feel  on  our  own  liill- 
s  ’  ffhthei  ing  food  to  store  for  use  in  the 
\\  inter.  It  is  an  ideal  day  for  picking 
berries,  warm  but  cloudy  most  of  the  time, 
Avith  a  shifting  breeze.  Beside  the  river 
road  i-  the  Central  Vermont  Railway,  and 
two  trains  go  by  whiff,  avo  pick,  oiie  ex¬ 
press  and  one  long,  slow-moving  freight, 
there  are  rows  and  rows  of  wooded  lulls 
and  farmed  valleys,  with  here  and  there 
farm  buildings.  Through  the  trees  I  think 
I  get.  a  glimpse  of  the  ( 'ounectieut  River, 
and  beyond  it.  in  the  hazy  distance,  some 
of  the  White  Mountains. 

AVe  pick  until  nearly  five  o’clock,  and 
then,  start,  for  home  Avith  the  two  milk 
pails  full  of  raspberries,  nearly  half  of 
them  black  ones.  The  trip  down  the  hill 
is  as  bad  as  going  up,  and  makes  one  long 
to  turn  and  walk  uphill  a  while  The 
cattle  and  colt  are  still  waiting  for  their 
salt.  Six  sleek,  pansy-faced  Jersey  heifers, 
one  golden,  glossy  Guernsey  heifer  and  the 
colt.  IIoav  much  I  think  of  him  !  How 
am‘11  I  remember  the  June  morning  two 
years  ago  Avhen  avo  first  saw  him.  We 
arose  bright  and  early  that  morning,  be- 
iore  the  children  would  awaken,  and  went 
to  the  pasture.  There  he  stood,  as  straight 
as  a  major,  beside  his  mother.  She  led 
us  a  long  chase  around  the  pasture  be¬ 
fore.  by  patient  coaxing,  avc  persuaded 
her  to  let  us  come  near  him.  Husband 
asked  what  I  would  name  him.  and  I 
answered  promptly.  “‘King,’  and  perhaps 
next  year  we  will  have  a  ‘Queenio.’”  Evi¬ 
dently  he  thought  that  too  grand  a  name 
for  a  I’ercheron  Avork  horse,  for  he  dubbed 
him  “Studgc.”  What  a  name!  But 
‘Studge  he  Las  remained,  and  “Queonie” 
never  came,  much  to  our  regret.  Hus¬ 
band  has  neither  spared  time,  work  nor 
feed  to  make  him  the  best  horse  possible, 
and  lie  lias  responded  right  royally. 

AVe  give  the  cattle  their  salt  and  play 
with  them  a  few  minutes  and  then  hurry 
along  home.  The  three  older  children  hear 
us  coining  and  run  down  the  road  to  meet 
ns.  I  hey  each  haA'O  to  have  a  berry,  and 
look  to  see  if  daddy  left  any  lunch. 

Sister  and  I  got  the  berries  all  picked 
over  in  the  evening  and  put  sugar  with 
tli (‘in.  This  morning  I  filled  15  Quart  onus 
from  them.  I  have  gone  back  to  the  open- 
kettle  method  of  canning  all  berries  and 
rhubarb,  but  practically  everything  else 
I  can  by  cold  pack.  So  far  this  Summer 
I  have  canned  IS  quarts  of  rhubarb,  1U. 
quarts  wild  straAvberries.  quarts  culti¬ 
vated  strawberries  and  10  pints  peas,  be¬ 
sides  the  raspberries. 

MRS.  OLOVA  RUSTLE. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FRUIT  FARM — Central  New  York,  lias  opening 
this  Kail  for  experienced  married  man;  one 
with  son  or  sons  who  can  work  hard,  and  will¬ 
ing.  ambitious  wife  can  secure  permanent  places; 
good  home,  all  privileges,  salaries  and  advance¬ 
ment:  references,  experience  necessary;  write 
full  particulars,  salary  expected  first  letter. 
A DV Ii KTlSKlt  9214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  (no  objection  to  young 
child)  to  help  in  all  kinds  of  house  and  farm 
work;  surroundings  healthful  and  happy;  large 
mountain  farm;  southern  slope;  springs;  little 
stock:  light  labor;  nominal  wages.  Write 
•HIGH  FARM,”  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  housekeepers  for  dormitory  and 
school  building:  salaries  $40.00  and  $45.60,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  maintenance.  COUNTY  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Master  for  cottage  of  boys;  wife 
dining  room  work  in  cottage;  salary  .$100  per 
month  and  maintenance;  no  children;  also  good 
opportunity  for  head  farmer  and  wife.  COUNTY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lwrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  en¬ 
closing  letters  of  reference  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployers,  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT. 
I.ctChworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN  for  a  small  herd  of 
Shorthorns,  a  few  Guernseys,  Berkshires  and 
Shropshire*;  two  men  kept  on  stock:  must  he 
experienced,  single  and  have  highest  references 
as  to  ability  and  moral  character;  good  wages, 
room  and  board.  R.  M.  ROBERTSON,  ’...rren, 
Va. _ 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  to  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Letchwort.li  Village,  Thiells, 
Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  middle-aged 
woman  capable  to  do  the  cooking,  washing  and 
general  housework  for  an  elderly  lady  living  In 
a  small  house  conveniently  arranged  for  work; 
a  comfortable  home  and  fair  wages  to  the  right 
person.  Address  ADVERTISER  9215,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOOD  CHOPPERS  WANTED— Steady  work; 

good  wages.  ADVERTISER  9227,  care  Rural 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  farm  work;  good 
opportunity  to  learn.  Address  ADVERTISER 
9241.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  small  Long  Island 
farm;  no  children,  no  live  stock  and  no  out¬ 
door  work:  state  age.  nationality  and  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  9246,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — In  September,  good  plain  cook  for 
permanent  general  housework  position  on 
farm;  two  miles  from  village  ami  school:  no 
objection  to  one  child:  no  washing:  $40  monthly; 
give  references  in  first,  letter.  P.OX  135,  Gar¬ 
diner,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED — White;  woman  cook,  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  man  inside,  out;  references; 
two  in  family;  no  laundry;  all  conveniences; 
own  bath  and  sitting  room.  Address  MRS. 
JACOB  W.  JACKSON,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
'Phone  Syosset  475. 


MARRIED  man  and  single  man:  must  be  prac¬ 
tical.  experienced  farmers:  no  college  men  need 
apply;  steady  position  to  those  who  qualify; 
letter  only,  with  references.  609  WORLD 
RUILDING,  03  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  City. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife;  man  must  under¬ 
stand  general  farm  work  and  he  a  good  milker; 
woman  for  general  housework,  plain  cooking, 
etc.;  apply  by  letter,  stating  age.  experience 
and  wages  wanted.  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale, 
N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  widower’s  home;  no 
objection  to  one  with  a  child;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars:  reference  if  desired.  BOX  26,  It.  F. 
D..  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

- - - - -  l 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  (no  children)  on  es¬ 
tate:  man  t<o  care  for  lawns,  flowers  and  veg¬ 
etables:  also  cow  and  horse;  wife  to  cook  and 
help  with  housework:  state  age,  nationality  and 
wages  expected.  JOSEPH  L.  STEELE,  Ash¬ 
ton,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife:  man  must  under¬ 
stand  general  farm  work  and  be  a  good 
milker:  woman  to  do  general  house  work  and  to 
raise  chickens;  a  good  salary  will  be  offered. 
Address  E.  E.  MARTIN,  Bealeton,  Va. 


WANTED — -An  elderly  woman  for  light  house¬ 
work:  one  who  prefers  good  home  to  high 
wages.  MRS.  BERT  CALKIN,  Bethel,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  no  children,  ex¬ 
perienced  farm  work  and  stock;  able  to  run 
Fordson  tractor;  produce  and  poultry  farm; 
Long  Island:  $600  yearly,  house  and  privileges; 
option  of  yearly  increase  or  share  profits. 
ADVERTISER  9212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT— Wanted,  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate;  understand  green¬ 
houses.  all  kinds  of  cut  flowers,  vegetables,  farm 
crops,  farm  machinery,  cattle,  poultry — every¬ 
thing  belonging  to  an  estate:  seven  years’  refer¬ 
ence  from  last  place;  married;  no  children.  C. 
1)..  care  C.  F.  Elliot,  <‘>8  Broad  Street,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  by  September  3; 

years  of  experience  hatching,  rearing,  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  can  produce  the  best,  of  results;  Amer¬ 
ican;  married;  have  family:  please  state  wages 
and  conditions  in  first  reply.  THOS.  SMITH, 
Pine  Brook,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position,  manager, 
superintendent,  first-class  plant;  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  bn  telling,  rearing  chicks  and  ducks,  egg 
production;  A-l  references:  married:  American; 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  9179,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Management  of  commercial  pigeon 
plant;  married  man;  ten  years’  experience; 
six  years  in  present  position:  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9235,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER— Working  business  manager  and  skilled 
herdsman  now  open;  lifetime  practical  scien¬ 
tific  experience  all  branches  general  farming; 
share  proposition  with  purebred  cattle  consid¬ 
ered;  married;  31.  LAKE  SIDE  FARM,  Nivcr- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  on  small  commercial  poultry  plant; 

preferably  State  of  Connecticut;  salary  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration;  experience  one  year. 
ADVERTISER  9239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  farm  by  an 
American,  38  years  old.  married,  with  family; 
18  years  of  practical  experience  in  general  faint¬ 
ing  and  dairying:  can  operate  all  kinds  of  farm 
machinery:  best  of  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wishes  position  on  estate  or 
commercial  farm;  18  years’  practical  exper¬ 
ience  north  and  south  (two  years  agricultural 
college)  from  hired  hand  to  manager;  expert  on 
general  farm  crops,  vegetables  and  fruits,  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  grounds,  flower  gardens  and  forestry, 
breeding  registered  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep 
and  poultry,  butter-making  and  A.  R.  work, 
running  all  up-to-date  farm  machinery  and  the 
repair  of  same:  also  planning,  estimating  and 
erecting  farm  buildings:  American,  38.  married, 
and  can  give  the  best  of  references  ns  to  ability; 
at  present  employed  in  New  England;  will  only 
consider  places  large  enough  to  demand  n  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  above  ability.  ADVERTISER  9237, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position:  only 
private  estate  considered.  ADVERTISER  9238, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MARRIED  MAN  wishes  a  position  as  care¬ 
taker  or  ns  farmer  on  a  private  place  or  com¬ 
mercial:  understand  cows,  horses  and  all  farm¬ 
ing:  prefer  house  with  furnished  room:  one 
child;  wife  can  do  laundry  or  help  in  house  few 
davs  a  week:  ready  to  start  at  once.  MR.  PAUL 
LUX,  care  C.  Knapp,  Brewster,  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  life 
experienced  dairyman,  consider  other  work, 
too:  wife  board  help,  or  would  do  chamber, 
waitress  work.  Write  FRED  W.  BOEHCK, 
Catasauqua,  Pa.,  care  “Col.”  Fuller. 

COUPLE,  middle  age,  man  ns  gardener  or  care¬ 
taker  of  gentleman’s  place:  understands  care 
of  all  live  stock;  wife  board  help  or  cook  week 
ends;  best  of  references.  WM.  F.  KEARNEY, 
14  Grassy  Plains,  Bethel,  Conn. 


YOUNG  couple  desires  position:  man  experienced 
fa-mer  and  poultryman;  wife  willing  to  teach 
near-by  school  or  act  ns  governess.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position,  caretaker  or 
overseer.  gentleman’s  estate;  references. 
FRANK  SAMOIIHL.  East  Quogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  graduate,  17,  good  breeding. 

habits,  ambitions,  desires  position  on  up-to- 
date  farm  or  estate  100  miles  New  York  City; 
Sept.  4;  two  years’  experience  general  farming: 
two  months’  dairying:  send  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUCCESSFUL  poultryman  and  gamekeeper,  with 
several  years’  practical  experience  with  poul¬ 
try,  pheasants  and  wild  ducks,  desires  position; 
married;  no  children;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  9253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  28,  graduate  Pennsylvania  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  five  years’  practical 
experience  scientific  farming,  at  present  holding 
responsible  position  in  institution,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  private  estate  near  Philadel¬ 
phia  or  New  York:  references.  ADVERTISER 
9256,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  open  for  position:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  a’l  branches  of  year 
round  production.  ADVERTISER  9257,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HE RDSM AN  DAIRYMAN — -Married :  no  children; 

life  experience  in  showing  and  fitting  for  sale 
ring:  good  calf  raiser  and  good  habits:  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9258. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN,  caretaker  of  small  private  estate: 

understands  all  live  stock  and  plain  garden¬ 
ing;  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
9259,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  energetic,  college  and 
practical  experience,  wishes  position:  com¬ 
mercial  plant  preferred.  ADVERTISER  9260, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  desires  posilion;  good  but¬ 
ter-maker,  milker  and  calf  raiser;  also  under¬ 
stands  ttie  eare  and  feeding  of  stock:  please 
state  full  particulars  in  first,  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  includ¬ 
ing  plain  cooking,  in  family  of  five  adults; 
wages  $30  per  month.  ROX  18,  Valhalla.  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  married  man,  take  charge  of  country 
estate;  general  farming,  dairying,  tyactor.  au¬ 
tomobiles,  etc.;  $1,200  year,  house  and  privil¬ 
eges.  ADVERTISER  9243,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superintendent  on  a 
country  place:  experienced;  six  years  in  last 
position;  first-class  reference.  Address  SAV- 
ERIO  RELLOSPIRITO,  Box  18,  Locust  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND,  single,  experienced,  wants  steady 
situation.  ADVERTISER  9250,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

. .  —  "1 

FARMER-GARDENER,  working  superintendent, 
wishes  position:  Danish,  married,  with  family; 
t.ake  charge  gentleman’s  estate  or  farm;  life 
experience  farming,  gardening,  greenhouse,  all 
live  stock:  modern  machinery,  tractors,  handling 
men:  best  reference:  lower  New  York  or  New 
Jersey  preferred.  THEODORE  W1T.LARSEN, 
Chatham.  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN — 12  years  experience  in  all 
branches;  10  years  in  one  place;  experience 
in  fruit,  gardening,  etc.;  married,  no  children 
ADVERTISER  9268,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  all  branches, 
desires  position:  college  training;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  9184,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER  and  gardener,  married,  one  child, 
wants  permanent  position  on  gentleman’s 
place;  ,  please  state  particulars  in  first  letter; 
best  references.  Address  P.  0.  BOX  127,  Mon¬ 
roe,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  married,  first  class  outdoor  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  gardener,  wants  place  in 
greenhouse  with  opportunity  to  learn  all  branches 
of  work;  change  December  first;  private  place 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  9269,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  and  dairyman,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  life  experience;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9262,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  2  small  children  wants 
position  on  private  estate  as  useful  man:  can 
drive  car  or  truck:  also  understands  care  of 
cows.  ADVERTISER  9266,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  best  of  references,  desires 
position  in  modern  herd.  ADVERTISER  9264, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- — - - 

YOUNG  energetic  American,  26,  married,  one 
child,  wishes  to  locate  on  estate  or  farm:  ex¬ 
perienced  on  Iowa  farm;  gardening,  lawns,  auto¬ 
mobiles:  practical  man;  salary  nominal;  best 
references;  must  work.  G.  GADEN,  JR.,  Roose¬ 
velt,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

- - - \ 

HERDSMAN  MANAGER— With  wide  experience 
in  wholesale  and  retail  milk  trade,  with  best 
of  references,  desires  position  to  manage  a  herd  I 
and  build  up  a  local  milk  route;  give  number  of 
cows  in  herd  and  population  ol  nearest  town  in 
firSt  letter.  ADVERTISER  9265,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  29,  American,  single,  desires  position; 

expert  chauffeur;  good  mechanic;  can  milk,  do 
general  farming;  wages  $75  month,  board.  Ad¬ 
dress  BASEMENT,  309  Water  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MODERN  poultry  farm  for  sale,  or  exchange 
for  city  property.  A.  MISHULOW,  Huguenot, 
Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


FORTY  ACRES  fine  land,  Missouri  Ozarks;  de¬ 
lightful  home  site;  grows  everything;  timber 
should  pay  for  land;  cheap.  OWNER,  Box  57, 
Station  0,  New  York  City. 


TWO-ACRE  borne  site,  near  good  Missouri  town; 
only  $100;  snap.  OWNER,  Box  57,  N.  Y.  City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 170  acres;  five  miles  from 
Chatham,  one  mile  from  Spencertown ;  uiinv 
rooin  house,  hot  and  eold  water  (never-failing 
supply),  steam  heat;  telephone,  rural  delivery; 
good  outbuildings;  one-half  mile  from  State  road. 
Particulars,  write  MRS  ELEANOR  SMKT- 
HT'RST,  Administratrix,  Craryville,  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  account  ill  health,  Columbia  County 
farm;  110- cares;  full  information.  R.  F.  D. 
38,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  or  will  exchange  for 
smaller  farm.  CHARLES  SHENETT,  Green¬ 
field  Center.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  commercial  poultry  farm; 

successful  business  in  baby  chicks,  pullets, 
stock,  eggs,  broilers;  fully  stocked  and  equipped: 
2,000  head  selected  Leghorns;  SO  miles  from 
N.  Y.  City:  annual  net  income  $o,000-$8,000: 
price  $20,000;  half  cash;  circular.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9084.  care  Rural  NewYorker. 


FOR  SALE — Water  power  flour  mill:  five  acres 
land:  also  Colonial  home  with  all  city  con¬ 
veniences:  30  acres;  on  highway:  '!'/•>  miles 
south  Dover,  Delaware.  THOS.  II.  HOWELL, 
Camden,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm;  102  acres:  buildings  in 
good  shape;  land  in  fine  state  of  eulti  atjon; 
running  water  at  house  and  barn;  right  at  rail¬ 
road.  V.  MARKET,  Alesia.  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Large  commercial  poultry  farm. 

with  established  reputation  for  good  stock; 
located  in  beautiful  village  In  Southwestern 
Connecticut:  city  water,  electricity:  State  road: 
higli  class  neighborhood:  annual  sales  of  stock 
and  eggs  exceed  $15,000;  price  $12,000;  half 
cash.  ADVERTISER  9222.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Lake  shore  farm;  level  black  land: 

no  stones:  choice  buildings;  silo,  milking 
machines,  silage  and  manure  carriers:  forty 
cows,  hundred  sheep,  horses,  machinery:  easy 
terms.  .T.  SHAH  AN,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 


40-ACRE  fruit,  grain,  grass  and  poultry  farm: 

overlooking  Chesapeake  Bay:  fish,  oysters, 
crabs  and  gunning:  li  e  climate;  good  land  and 
buildings;  price  $4,500.  E.  L,  SELTZER, 
Marion  Station.  Md. 


WANTED — To  rent  fn’in  or  lease  for  cash  in 
Now  Jersey.  It.  F.  D.  No.  1,  BOX  57,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Del. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  FARM— For  sale;  126 
acres,  macadam  road,  adjoining  town,  lime¬ 
stone  soil,  good  water,  no  better  location  for 
Alfalfa,  fruit,  poultry  or  dairying;  see  crops 
growing;  $60.00  per  acre;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  York  State  farm  in  the  Chau 
tauqua  grape  belt;  grapes,  berries,  apples 
and  cherries;  140  acres:  good  practical  build¬ 
ings;  fine  location  for  dairying.  WM.  A.  PUT¬ 
NAM.  Forestville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  near  markets,  cheap,  particu¬ 
lars.  TAYLOR,  685  Fulton  St.,  Rrooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WISH  to  secure  through  lease,  purchase,  or  in¬ 
vestment,  a  small  poultry  and  garden  fruit 
farm  or  place  suitable  for  such;  favorable  terms, 
convenient  location  and  adaptability  are  factors; 
south  Jersey  or  Hudson  River  valley  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  9234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Moderate  priced  farm  of  twenty  <r 
more  acres  by  experienced  poultryman;  some 
elevation;  sandy  loam  soil;  not  over  fifty  miles 
from  New  York  City;  near  station  and  progress 
ive  town;  buildings  in  good  repair;  comfortable 
dwelling  with  cellar  and  modern  Improvements 
preferred;  send  details  and  photographs.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 214-acre  farm,  equipped;  also  250- 
acre  farm,  not  equipped;  bargains,  if  inter¬ 
ested  regarding  price  and  description  address 
owners.  T.  E.  DYE  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GROCERY  STORE  and  residence;  on  State 
road;  eight  miles  north  of  Homer;  investigate. 
F,  C.  TULLER,  R.  I).  3,  Homer,  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE — due  of  the  finest  places  in  Union 
Co..  N.  J. :  s'tuated  on  one  of  the  best  concrete 
roads;  near  railroad,  school  and  church;  14  miles 
out  of  New  York  City:  19  acres;  10-room  house, 
built  of  field  stone,  with  tile  roof,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  double  garage  to  match  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings.  F'or  further  particulars  address  DR. 
D.  J.  McRRIDE,  98  Broad  Street,  Elizabeth, 
X.  J. _ 

WANTED — -To  rent,  five  or  10-acre  neat  equipped 
poultry  farm;  privilege  of  buying;  50  to  100 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Address  W  A. 
TYRRELL,  Manager.  “Vaill  Hotel  and  Cot¬ 
tages,”  Block  Island,  R.  I. 

FOR.  RENT — Florida  farm;  near  Plant  City; 

just  the  place  for  a  newcomer  to  try  a  good 
soil  while  investigating  State  and  climate.  F. 
L.  ADAMS,  West  Tan>  ia,  Fla. 

WANTED — Reliable  married  man  tp  rent  small 
farm,  eastern  Massachusetts;  terms  easy  in 
return  for  care  of  homestead:  opportunity  to 
build  up  for  himself.  ADVERTISER  9267,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM — 60  acres;  6-room  house;  good  barns;  for 
sale;  write  E.  T.  HAYDEN,  Robbins,  Del. 


AT  Clostor,  N.  J.,  opportunity  for  farmer  with 
family.  Will  turn  over  my  20-acre  farm, 
suitable  for  trucking,  within  12  miles  of  New 
York  City;  macadam  roads;  5  minutes’  walk  to 
station  and  school;  living  rooms,  outbuildings, 
chicken  house,  etc,,  In  exchange  fur  care  of 
lawn  and  other  small  services;  liberal  propo¬ 
sition  to  right  party.  Address  Room  802,  1540 
Broadway,  New  York. 


$16,000  WILL  BUY  my  complete  stock — hard¬ 
ware,  groceries  and  buildings;  best  location  in 
Ohio;  average  $4,000  per  month  for  three  years; 
am  an  old  sailor;  want  freedom;  write  or  call. 
JAMES  BURR,  West  Salem,  Wayne  Co.,  O. 


GRISTMILL  FOR  SALE  —  Water-power  mill, 
equipped  to  make  bolt  flour  and  to  grind  all 
kinds  of  feed:  doing  good  business;  on  concrete 
road,  three  miles  from  Freehold,  N.  J. ;  miller's 
house  aud  barn  included  in  property;  reason  for 
sale:  owner  to  retire.  CHARLES  E.  HALL, 
Freehold,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Freehold  65-W. 


MARRIED  lady,  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
manufacture  of  preserves  of  vegetables,  mar¬ 
malades.  jams,  etc.,  and  also  expert  flower  cul¬ 
ture,  desires  to  exploit,  these  opportunities  and 
desires  partner  owner  of  a  farm  suitable  for 
this  ptirpose  and  with  plenty  of  fruit  trees,  not 
very  far  from  New  York:  very  good  connections 
in  New  York  for  profitable  merchandising  of  the 
product.  The  husband  would  consider  accepting 
the  general  management  of  the  farm,  having  had 
great  experience  in  this;  first-class  references. 
Write  fully,  S.  COLL,  312  W.  27th  St..  X.  Y.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acrC  farm,  good  location,  good 
10-room  house,  running  water.  40x70  basement: 
barn.  13  cows.  team,  all  farming  tools,  orchard. 
Write  for  full  details:  bargain.  $6,500;  cash 
$3,500.  P.  A.  DOYLE,  West  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Four  acres  in  village;  plain  house, 
barn,  shed,  fruit,  $3,000.  F.  GATES,  Long 
Valley,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farm  of  about  100  acres,  with  house, 
barn,  good  water,  timber,  pasture  land  and 
some  land  for  cultivation:  Hudson  Valley  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  9242.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PLYMOUTH,  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm:  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  es¬ 
tate:  high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excellent 
view  of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic  places; 
Plymouth  Country  Club  golf  links  and  valley: 
also  the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen  on  all 
sides:  no  handsomer  natural  location  on  north  or 
south  shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty  deed 
calls  for  40  acres,  more  or  less:  stocked  with 
(lie  very  host  of  bronze  turkeys  and  prosperous 
turkey  produce  business  established.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  write  THOMAS  REIT.Y.  Chil- 
tonville,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — A  dairy  or  poultry  farm 
wit.li  stock  and  equipment  included:  from  own¬ 
ers  only  Write  all  information  in  first  letter  to 
A.  WISSMAN,  Butternut,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — 750-acre  farm,  under  fence,  on 
James  River;  in  fine  state  of  cultivation:  brick 
house.  9  rooms,  modern  conveniences:  125  acres 
low  grounds;  large  barn  and  outbuildings:  800.- 
000  ft.  saw  timber:  station  one  mile:  church  and 
school  one  mile.  For  full  description  and  price 
address  J.  L.  GRAY,  Norwood,  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 

- 1 

41  -ACRE  FARM:  12  miles  from  Reading:  good 
buildings:  $1,800.  E.  ENDUES.  Robesonia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALK — Two  farms;  on  macadam  mail:  pos¬ 
session  and  crops,  SAMUEL  HAYWARD, 
Rudgeville.  Del. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 25  acres.  16  tillable:  20 
miles  from  Buffalo;  good  shipping  facilities; 
over  two  acres  raspberries,  several  apple  trees; 
splendid  buildings;  accommodation  for  four 
ho-sps,  14  cows:  good  house,  five  rooms,  large 
attic,  cellar:  two  go's!  wells;  $5,000:  $2,000 
down;  price  includes  team,  wagon,  buggy,  cut¬ 
ter.  plow,  cultivator,  etc.:  several  tons  of  hav 
anil  c-ops.  ADVERTISER  9254.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


THREE  well  located,  productive  farms  for  sale; 

100,  160,  300  acres,  parts  of  our  2. 400-acre 
Eastern  Shore  c-f  Maryland  tract:  the  land  with 
the  Southern  climate  and  the  Northern  market: 
have  good  reputations  and  reasonably  priced  to 
move.  E.  M.  MOORE,  Westover,  Md. 


60-ACRE  Delaware  farm;  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  close  to  It.  R.  station  and  boulevard: 
good  buildings:  well  adapted  to  fruit.  P-mk  and 
poultry:  details  bv  letter.  ADVERTISER  9249, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm:  4 acres:  situated 
on  State  road:  one  mile  from  Vineland.  N.  J.: 
capacity  800  birds;  brooder  house,  stoves  and 
incubators;  plenty  fruit:  old  tree  shade;  tele¬ 
phone;  gas  in  house;  good  well.  For  particulars 
address  ADVERTISER  9251,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — -To  rent,  March  1022,  fer  three  or 
more  years  with  privilege  of  purchase  at  ex¬ 
piration  of  lease:  farm  of  fifteen  or  more 
1  acres  fertile  tillable  land;  prefer  New  York 
State  within  150  miles  New  York  on  ma'n  state 
rail.  ADVERTISER  9270,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  adjoining  salt  water  front 
farms  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland  of 
80  and  73  acres:  beautiful  location;  fertile  soil: 
price  S8.000.00  and  $5,000.00  respectively.  For 
details  write  ALICE  VESSEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 18  acre  paying  poultry  and  truck 
farm:  commuting  distance  of  Philadelphia; 
capacity  1,000  layers;  900  layers,  over  600  pullets 
on  range;  horse,  cow.  growing  crops,  equipment 
and  farm  tools,  all  for  $7,200.00:  terms.  SYCA¬ 
MORE  POUI/fRY  FARM,  Medford,  N.  J. 


WANTED — For  a  year  ’round  home,  10  to  25 
acres;  seven-room  house,  good  cellar,  well, 
barn,  etc.;  wood,  fruit:  80  lo  100  miles  N.  Y. 
City:  no  stock,  tools  or  furniture;  full  price 
$1,800  to  $2,000  cash:  no  agents.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9263.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  lease  or  run  on  shares,  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  poultry  farm:  14  years’ 
experience.  ROX  88,  West  Mansfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — The  best  orchard  or  poultry  plant 
that  $500.00  cash  down  will  buy;  send  full 
particulars,  etc.  BOX  152,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— In  Sullivan  County,  farm 
of  158  acres;  bordering  Delaware  River;  16-room 
house,  entirely  new  furnished,  bathroom,  running 
water,  telephone  in  house:  2U.  miles  from  rail¬ 
road:  barns,  chicken  houses,  machinery,  equip¬ 
ments:  there  is  also  a  five  room  cottage  and  a 
trout  brook  that  runs  past  the  house;  ideal  for 
boarders.  For  particulars  apply  ADVERTISER 
9261.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


NEW  CLOVER  HONEY— Fine  quality,  in  60-lb. 

cans,  $9.50  f.  o.  b,  G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berk¬ 
shire.  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1065. 


Strength  i 

When  you  build  |= 


—_-T-  -J^r~  a  new  silo  or  rebuild 
— your  old  one,  make  it 
a  Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 
air-tight,  water-proof.  frost-defying 
inner  wall  ofSilafelt.  Outside  of  both 
is  the  spiral  Crainelox  covering,  of 
giant  strength — no  hoops,  no  lugs,  no 
weak  spots,  no  repairs,  but  permanent 
protection  for  every  inch  of  wall. 

By  rebuilding  your  old  stave  silo 
into  a  Craine,  you  save  half  the  cost 
of  a  new  silo.  Ask  us  to  tell  you  how. 
Literature  and  terms  on  request. 
Write  also  for  agency  proposition. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1  lO,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


1897  Oakland  Ave., 
1897  Empire  Bldg., 


On*  Man 

Cut  50 
Tr**a  In 
__  5  Hours 

WORKS 

-  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
-  Pittsburgh,  I*a. 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

,,eht  TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

Draught  S  DISK  HARROW 


Ejsjt  to 
Control 

Great 

Capacity 


Best 
Tillage 
(nplement 
for  Farm 
or  Orchard  Work 


THo  Original  Bltaall 

See  it  at  State  Fair— Syracuse. 

Maat’d  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO..  Ltd.,  Elora,  Oat.,  Co 


JVf  a  k  c  money  with 
“Globe  ”  silage.  Save 
money  with  a  Globe 
Silo.  Catalog  te’ls  how. 


o§ 


Good  Corn 
Silage  earns  more  and  costs 
less  per  dollar  than  any  feed 
you  can  raise  or  buy.  Takes 
less  room  per  ton  and  is 
most  convenient  to  feed. 

And  a  Globe  Silo  stores  and 
keeps  more  silage  than  any  other 
silo  of  equal  capacity.  Catalog 
and  letters  from  Globe  users 
tell  why  and  how. 

Send  fot  Catalog  and  Prices  today. 

Globe  Silo  Company 

2-12  Willow  St..  Sidney.  N.  Y. 


Need  More 
Silo  Room? 

We  can  make  prompt 
shipments  and  at  low 
prices.  Write  quick. 

Own  your  own  En¬ 
silage  Cutter.  A  few 

D  Whirlwind  Cutters, 
capacity  8  to  t>  tons  per 
hour,  at  very  low  prices. 

The 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co. 
338  West  St.  Rutland,  Vermont 


This  Log  Saw 


PHI  INWRBNHIHIMINOimin 


A  dependable 
fast  cutting  Log 
Saw  at  the  right 
price.  Powerful 
4-cycle  engine 
with  two  fly¬ 
wheels  gives 
1  steady  power,  sawing  KM 
J  logs  or  trees,  or  for  m  i 
\IP'y  belt  work.  Levari 

Cuts  Any  - -  Control.  Pores 

Size  Log  Peed. 

mmm  Same  Rig  Saws 
Down  Trees.  By  order¬ 
ing  Tree  Saw  parts, at  small 
cost  extra.  Log  Saw  makes 
complete  Tree  Saw.  Write 
for  Saw  Catalog,  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE 


The  Contrary  Wise  Man 

What  seems  to  be  contrariness  in  some  people  often  turns  out  to  be  fore¬ 
handedness.  Just  now  most  everybody  is  thinking  about  keeping  cool.  The 
wise  man  is  thinking  about  keeping  warm — next  winter. 

Install  a  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace  now,  when  you  don’t  need  it  and  you 
are  sure  to  have  it  when  you  do.  Your  Moncrief  dealer  can  give  the  job  of 
installing  the  extra  care  and  attention  that  he  would  like,  but  which  are 
impossible  later  when  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  your  Moncrief  up  and  going. 


MONCRIEF  PIPELESS  FURNACE 


Any  time  is  a  good  time  to  make 
a  good  investment.  A  Moncrief 
Pipeless  Furnace  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  that  will  last  you  a  lifetime. 
For  every  dollar’s  worth  of  fuel  it 
will  yield  you  twice  the  heat  and 
comfort  that  you  get  from  heating 
stoves — and  more  than  you  can 
ever  get  from  a  pipeless  furnace 
with  casings  of  ordinary  size. 

It  is  the  supersize  casings  of  the  Mon¬ 
crief  that  deliver  a  superabundance  of 
warm  air  all  over  the  house  —  that  rid 


the  floors  of  cold  air  drafts.  This  big 
slow  moving  air  circulation  is  agreeably 
and  uniformly  warm,  not  hot  in  one  place 
and  cold  in  another. 

The  large  Moncrief  water  pan  always 
insures  comfortable  and  healthful  hu¬ 
midity. 

Step  in  and  see  your  Moncrief  dealer. 
Ask  him  to  explain  the  ten  big  features 
of  the  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace,  in¬ 
cluding  the  two-piece  straight  side  fire- 
pot,  one-piece  feed  section  and  the  long 
fire-travel  radiator.  Write  us  and  we 
will  tell  you  who  he  is  if  you  do  not 
already  know  him. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  HENRY  FURNACE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eattern  Distributors 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  GARNER,  619  E.  14th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS:  Many  desirable  territories  are  still  open.  Write  for  the  details  of  the  Moncrief  Proposition. 


Now  yon  can  have  the 
well  known,  popular 
Premier  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  at  “before  the 
war ”  price— on  easy 

payments 


SEHP  HO  HOHFX  \ 


»,  AXIiMVlOPAX  \F  IT  SUITS  TO\J 


I  Just  write  us  and  say  :  “I  want  to  try  a  Premier  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator."  When  it  arrives  use  it  FREE  FOR  ONE  MONTH."*  If 
then  you  are  fully  satisfied  with  it  send  us  $1.25 — and  pay  $1.25 
each  month  for  11  months  ($51.00  in  all — no  interest),  if  "it 
does  not  suit  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Big  500  lb.  (about  240.  qt.)  capacity  per  hour.  Latest  de¬ 
sign,  self  balancing,  disc  type  bowl,  self-oiling,  light  run¬ 
ning,  clean  skimming,  heavy  frame,  beautifully  finished. 
Lifetime  guarantee  against  defects. 

Four  other  sizes  f  rom  -osa 

275  to  900  lb.  capac-  National  Farnff/Equipmenl f"*o. 
ity  at  record  breakina  "  , ,,  ,  ' 

low  prices  on  easy  ®ept,  100  JS  Chambers  St.,  New  fork 
terms. 


'Write  for 
Free  Boole 
on 

DRIED 

BEET 

PULP 


MORE  MILK 

and  Bigger*  Profits 


^  bully  90%  of  all  dairy  rations  are  lacking  in  bulk  and  succu- 
siS*  lence,  say  authorities.  Bulky  feeds,  mixed  with  concentrates, 
aid  digestion.  They  also  keep  the  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PUJLP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

This  succulent  vegetable  feed  gives  bulk  in  a  remarkably  palat¬ 
able  and  healthful  form.  It  is  laxative,  easily  digested  anil 
rich  in  carbohydrates.  It  is  a  wonderful  milk  producer,  pro 
motes  health  and  increases  profits.  You  can  use  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  with  corn  silage  or  to  replace  it.  Free  booklet  sent  on 
request.  Low  prices  now  in  effect. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO..  Detroit,  Mich. 


5^% 


and 

Safety 


MAKE  your  money  work  for 
you.  Invest  it  in  our  one- 
year  Gold  Trust  Notes.  They 
earn  you  5V2°/°  interest.  Principal 
and  interest  will  be  paid  promptly 
when  due. 

Send  $100,  $500,  $1,000  or  $5,000. 
We  give  you  ample  security  based 
upon  New  York  State’s  varied  agri¬ 
culture  and  under  control  of  the  New 
York  State  Banking  Department. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers*  Fund,  Inc. 

A  Short-  Term  Loan  Service 
M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-AIliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $1 15,000 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  |)ry 
Bonos,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bone 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Feed 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  8R0S. 

Box  15  Easton,  Pa. 
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The  Money  Maker!  Tempting,  Her  with  a  Bunch  of  Grapes 


Montgomery  W&rd  8  Co. 
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New  Fall 
Catalogue 

Write  Today  for 

rouRvnrr 

Copy  men 

PRICES  are  an  interesting  study  today.  There  is  one 
price  here,  another  there,  for  the  same  article.  To  buy 
at  the  lowest  price,  you  must  compare  prices  before  you  buy. 

Ward’s  New  Catalogue  is  today  indeed  a  Buyers’  Guide, 
a  standard  for  price  comparison — giving  you  the  new  low 
prices,  some  astounding  prices,  based  on  the  new  low  costs 
of  new  merchandise. 

To  have  this  book  is  to  know  what  new  goods  should 
cost  you.  It  tells  you  the  prices  you  should  pay  for  every¬ 
thing  you  buy — prices  backed  by  a  forty-nine-year-old 
guarantee  and  record  of  fair  dealing. 

\\T\  D  r\*0—The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House 

O  is  today  the  most  progressive 

Any  man  or  any  business  that  does  not  go  forward,  goes  backward. 
Ward’s  is  going  forward — going  forward  in  giving  you  quicker  and  more 
correct  service,  in  choosing  for  you  only  the  latest  and  most  reliable  mer¬ 
chandise — is  going  forward  in  searching  more  carefully  and  more  expertly 
for  ways  of  getting  lower  and  lower  prices — to  make  your  Savings  larger, 
your  Satisfaction  more  complete. 

Every  page  in  the  new  Catalogue  we  are  holding  for  You — shows  this 
spirit  of  Service  and  of  Saving — of  Progress  in  Service  and  Saving  for  You. 


Your  FREE  Copy  of  this  Book  is 
Waiting  Here  for  You  to  Write  for  it 


For  the  Home 
and  Farm 

Mattresses 
Bed  Springs 
8-ounce  Ticking 

Percale . 

Brussels  Rugs  .. . 
Team  Harness  .. 


Ward’s  Catalogue  shows 
astoundingly  low  prices. 

Last  year’s  This  year's 
prices  prices 


$  24.75  $11.95 

13.90  8.90 

.65  .25 

.36  .15 

39.60  20.95 

112.50  73.50 


For  Men: 

Sheep-Lined  Coats . 

New  Worsted  Serge  Suits 

Gloves . 

Boys’  Melton  Overcoats... 


Last  year's 
prices 

$  12.95 
28.75 
2.94 
14.95 


This  year's 
prices 

$  7.85 
15.75 

1.95 

8.95 


Every  page  tells  a  similar  story  of  astoundingly  lonv  prices. 


Wompn  •  Ward’s  Catalogue  shows  the 
latest  New Y ork  Styles,  select¬ 
ed  in  New  York,  in  everything  for  women’s  wear. 

Guaranteed  All-Wool  Coats 


Last  Year’s  Prices  were  from  $25.00  to  $32.75 

This  year,  the  latest  New  York 

Styles  are . from  $13.59  to  $22.75 


Ward’s  Genuine  Silk  Plush  Coats 

Last  Year’s  Prices  were  from  $33.95  to  $69.50 
This  year,  the  very  newest  styles 

are . from  $15.98  to  $35.00 


Waists, hats, shoes, all  the  daintiest  underwear — everything  for 
women’s  needs,  all  the  newes"  styles — at  prices  almost  one-half. 


$30,000,000 

of  New  Merchandise 

Now  Being  Bought 

Ward’s  is  today  searching  the  markets 
with  ready  cash,  buying  goods  at  today’s 
lowest  prices — for  YOU. 

$30,000,000  worth  of  new  merchandise 
is  being  and  will  be  bought  by  Ward’s, 
bought  wherever  quality  is  highest  and 
prices  lowest. 

To  write  for  your  Catalogue,  to  buy  at 
Ward’s,  is  to  get  new  fresh  goods  at  prices 
based  upon  the  new  low  costs  of  raw  materials, 
the  new  low  costs  of  production. 

Today  you  need  to  make  sure  that  you 
are  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  big  break 
in  prices.  To  write  for  this  book  is  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  profiteering,  and  a  measure 
of  economy. 


This  page  is  published  merely  to 
tell  you  that  one  copy  of  Ward’s 
New  Fall  Catalogue  is  waiting  here 
for  you. 

You  need  only  to  fill  in  the  coupon 
below,  and  the  complete  book,  with 
Everything  for  the  Home  and  Farm, 
Everything  in  Men’s  and  Women’s  / 
needs,  will  be  sent  you  free.  f 

Before  you  turn  this  page,  f 
clip  the  coupon  and  fill  in  f 
your  name  and  address  S  To: 
for  this  complete 

(ruide  to  today’s  S  Ch!ca«°  Fort  Worth 

.  4  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 

correct  prices.  *  Portland,  ore. 

(Mail  coupon  to  the  house  nearest  you.) 

^  Please  mail  me  my  FREE 
S  copy  of  Ward’ s  New  Catalogue 
f  and  Buyers’  Guide  No.  H-64 

/ 

S  Name . 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

CHICAGO  FORT  WORTH  KANSAS  CITY  ST.  PAUL  PORTLAND,  ORE.  /. . 
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Another  FI 

A  SERIAL  STORY. — Judging  from  the  interest  iu 
the  record  of  our  strawberry  crop,  as  reported 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  issues  of  The 
it.  X'.-Y.  for  August  7  and  14,  last  Summer,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  many  readers  would  like  to  know 
the  outcome  of  the  succeeding  crop.  Tc  those  inter¬ 
ested  the  important  point  is.  was  that  crop  a  mere 
accident,  due  to  exceptionally  favorable  coincidences 
of  weather  and  circumstances,  or  has  it  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  duplicate  that  yield  on  a  similar  or  larger 
scale,  and  thus  in  a  measure  prove  the  value  of  the 
intensive  methods  used?  The  acreage  devoted  to  the 
last  crop  was  almost  double  that  of  the  season  before, 
and  the  results  were  strikingly  similar,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  latter  season  in  many 
respects  was  much  less  favorable.  This  handicap 
was  counteracted  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  plant¬ 
ing  consisted  of  Brandywine,  as  against  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Brandywine  and  Missionary  the  previous 
season. 


orida  Straw 

Part  I. 

conditions  that  prevailed  this  season  no  part  of  the 
area  made  so  good  a  showing  as  a  small  section  of 
the  field  occupied  the  previous  year  by  the  particular 
strain  of  Brandywine  from  which  all  the  plants  for 
this  crop  were  grown.  So  it  is  quite  certain  that 
still  more  interesting  possibilities  as  to  yield  may 
he  attained.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  in  passing  I 
have  no  plants  for  sale.  Heavy  as  these  yields  are. 
they  would  show  to  still  better  advantage  if  packed 
in  the  fill-at-ramlom  method  most  commonly  used  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  In  conformity  to  local 
demand  the  top  layer  of  berries  in  each  box  is  closely 
laid,  much  like  California  cherries  for  Eastern  ship¬ 
ment.  and  as  high  as  crating  them  without  serious 
injury  will  allow.  In  fact,  a  packed  box  turned 
into  another  and  well  settled  amounts  to  a  good 
heaped  measure  and  weighs  just  under  1%  pounds. 

PRICE  AVERAGES. — The  average  price  received 
was  nearly  17  per  cent  less  than  last  season,  which 
was  more  satisfactory  than  might  have  been  ex- 


Ferry  Crop 

no l  so  easily  determined  or  corrected.  These  various 
shadings  of  soil  quality  do  not  run  to  well  defined 
areas,  but  are  frequently  intermixed,  like  the  spots 
on  an  irregularly  spotted  dog.  The  difference  may 
not  be  apparent  to  the  eye,  but  sensitive  crops,  like 
hums  and  peppers,  may  range  all  the  way  from 
absolute  refusal  to  grow  at  all  after  the  sustenance 
contained  in  the  seed  is  spent,  through  various  stages 
of  stunted  development  in  varying  degrees  of  yellow 
in  the  foliage  to  bright  green  and  perfect  health  in 
the  most  favorable  spots.  Tomatoes  grow  more 
uniform  under  these  diverse  soil  conditions  than 
most  other  crops,  and  heavy  fertilization  with  most 
crops  tends  to  mitigate  the  trouble,  thoygli  with 
some  crops  on  the  worst  spots  fertilization  appears 
to  he  of  no  avail. 

A  NEW  PLOT. — Last  Summer,  in  preparing  addi¬ 
tional  land  for  strawberries.  I  took  in  a  plot  which 
had  been  occupied  by  peppers  some  years  ago.  On 
one  end  of  this  plot  they  had  done  very  well,  and 


Assorting  and  Bunching  Young  Carrots  on  a  Truck  Farm  in  the  South.  Fig.  456 


RECORD  OF  TWO  CROPS.— The  following  is  a 
tabulation  of  the  record  of  the  two  crops: 


Season  1920  1921 

Area  .  2 1/7  acres  4  1/10  acres 

Yield  per  acre .  8,471  qts.  10,014  qts. 


Average  price  . »..$0.54  +  $0.45  + 

Gross  sales  . 9.S05.90  18,530.92 

If  it  seems  like  questionable  taste  to  parade  such 
figures  of  income  at  a  time  when  many,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  despair  of  any  hope  of  net  income 
a1-  all,  those  who  read  my  statements  last  year  will 
recall  that  I  also  have  had  lean  years.  Moreover,  a 
combination  of  exceptionally  dry  weather  and  un¬ 
usual  ravages  of  white  grubs  in  the  plant  bed,  leaves 
the  prospect  of  having  plants  for  setting  this  Fall 
problematical.  Only  exceptionally  favorable  weather 
from  now  on  and  careful  attention  can  save  the 
situation. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELDS. — As  noted  in  the  tabu¬ 
lation,  the  yield  of  the  last  crop  was  just  over  10,000 
quarts  per  acre.  Though  that  is  over  1.500  quarts 
per  acre  above  the  average  yield  of  the  previous 
crop,  due  to  the  superior  yielding  powers  of  the 
Brandywine,  yet  under  the  less  favorable  weather 


pected  in  view  of  the  heavy  general  decline  in  values. 
However,  the  decline  in  values  did  not  occur  here 
as  soon  as  in  the  more  populous  sections  of  the 
country.  In  fact  the  tourist  season  opened  briskly 
and  was  well  maintained,  though  cut  short  about 
two  weeks,  due  partly  no  doubt  to  increased  business 
depression  and  partly  to  exceptionally  mild  weather 
in  early  Spring  in  the  North.  Even  after  the  tour¬ 
ists  were  gone  the  resident  population,  now  about 
40,000,  bought  all  the  berries  offered  at  but  slightly 
reduced  prices.  Labor  during  the  season  cost  the 
same  as  the  season  before,  but  was  more  readily 
obtainable  and  of  dependable  quality,  consequently 
the  strain  of  management  was  not  nearly  so  arduous 
as  for  the  smaller  operations  of  the  previous  year. 

THE  SOIL. — There  were  a  few  incidents  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  culture  of  this  crop  that  may  be  of 
more  than  local  interest.  As  is  well  known,  Florida 
soils  are  “spotty,”  in  many  sections  at  least,  and 
mine  is  no  exception.  From  my  observations  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  spottiness  may  be 
due  in  one  spot  to  acidity  and  in  another  not  far 
distant  to  just  the  reverse  of  tills  condition,  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  soils  containing  marl  elements,  and 
probably  to  some  other  conditions  and  combinations 


at  the  other  end  they  were  a  total  failure.  As  some 
of  my  most  thrifty  berries  had  previously  grown  on 
land  well  adapted  to  peppers,  I  was  doubtful  of 
success  where  the  peppers  had  failed.  The  plot  was 
planted  to  velvet  beans  as  a  preparatory  crop.  Where 
the  peppers  had  failed  the  beaus  failed  just  as  com¬ 
pletely;  in  fact,  died  outright,  while  at  the  other 
end  they  made  a  good  growth.  The  whole  plot  was 
planted  to  berries  with  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the 
outcome.  Result:  The  most  vigorous  plants  and 
finest  berries  developed  where  the  peppers  and  beans 
bad  failed.  We  could  account  for  that  on  the  fairly 
well  accepted  theory  that  strawberries  are  at  home 
in  acid  soil,  which  this  probably  was;  but  why  were 
the  berries  only  moderately  successful  at  the  other 
end,  where  peppers  and  beans  did  exceptionally 
well,  and  less  than  a  hundred  yards  away  there 
was  another  area  where  berries  did  exceptionally 
well,  where  peppers  and  beans  had  also  been  at  their 
best? 

DISCOVERY  IN  SOIL  TREATMENT.— Possibly 
that  is  an  unanswerable  riddle,  but  by  merest  acci¬ 
dent  I  discovered  a  treatment  that  certainly  makes 
for  uniformity  of  thrift  and  growth  of  strawberries 
on  my  land  at  least.  How  much  wider  may  be  its 
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application  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment. 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  sulphur  treat¬ 
ment  as  a  crop  stimulant  or  fertilizer.  This  is  not 
a  new  idea,  but  possibly  my  experience  may  empha¬ 
size  its  importance.  Some  readers  will  remember  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  sulphur  as  a  fertilizer  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  year  or  two  ago.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  aright,  the  matter  was  reported  as  the 
result  of  experiments  with  Alfalfa  at  an  experiment 
station  in  one  of  the  Northwestern  States.  Washing¬ 
ton  or  Idaho.  [The  article  in  question  referred  to 
some  experiments  at  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station 
at  Corvallis.  These  showed  great  results  on  Alfalfa 
and  clover  where  sulphur  was  used. — Eds.l  The 
matter  did  not  interest  me  as  directly  related  to  my 
work,  because  I  reasoned  that  if  sulphur  was  needed 
by  my  soil  and  crops  it  was  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  large  quantities  of  acidulated  rock  phosphate  f 
was  constantly  using.  Moreover,  our  underground 
water  usually  bears  traces  of  sulphur,  and  is  only 
four  or*  five  feet  below  the  surface.  So  I  had  no 
idea  that  sulphur  shortage  was  any  reasonable 
source  of  trouble  to  us  here.  Next  week  I  will  tell 
what  changed  my  opinion.  D.  L.  hartman. 

Florida. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


A  Concrete  Arch  for  Sugar-making 

I  must  build  a  furnace  for  my  maple  syrup  evaparator 
this  Fall,  and  have  about  decided  on  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  because  iron  rusts  out  in  a  short  time,  and  brick 
work  is  always  falling  to  pieces.  Can  you  give  me  any 
plans  or  figures  for  the  construction  of  such  work,  also 
the  practicability  of  same?  It  would  be  about  4%xl0 
feet,  and  I  can  use  the  ironwork  of  an  old  outfit  for  the 
front.  I  presume  I  would  better  buy  new  grates.  It 
should  be  3  or  4  feet  above  the  ground.  I  would  like 
to  know  about  how  much  material  it  would  require, 
whether  the  firebox  could  be  built  of  straight  cement,  or 
if  it  would  require  lining  with  brick,  what  sort  of  rein¬ 
forcement  to  use  and  how  deep  in  the  ground  it  should 
be  built.  It  will  stand  indoors,  but  the  ground  here 
freezes  to  a  considerable  depth.  What  would  be  the 
best  way  to  build  in  the  grates?  K.  l. 

Andover,  O. 

CONCRETE  arch  is  a  new  feature  in  the  maple 
sugar  business.  There  are  but.  few  in  existence, 
and  none  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  but  there 
is  every  indication  that  they  will  do  so  if  both  the 
sand  and  the  gravel  are  clean  and  sharp,  all  the 
ingredients  thoroughly  well  mixed  and  in  the  right 
proportions,  and  the  arch  is  well  constructed  in  all 
details.  Such  an  arch  will  require  no  reinforcement, 
and  if  the  details  of  construction  are  not  observed 
no  amount'  of  reinforcement  will  prevent  the  arch 
from  going  to  pieces  in  a  short  time.  I  know  of  two 
arches  which  have  stood  for  five  years,  and  are 
apparently  good  for  50  more.  In  these  the  usual 
formula  of  one  part  cement,  two  of  sand  and  four 
of  gravel  was  used.  Especial  attention  was  paid  to 
all  the  details  above  given,  and  then  just  enough 
water  was  added  so  that  the  mixture  would  slide 
easily  from  the  hoe  when  mixing.  Quantity  of  this 
cannot  he  estimated,  since  it  ax- i  1 1  vary  according  to 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  sand  and  gravel.  Care 
is  also  necessary  to  guard  against  the  separation  of 
the  ingredients  while  being  packed  in  the  forms. 
The  forms  are  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
arch  is  plastered  over  with  a  mixtuie  of  one  part 
cement  and  three  of  sand.  This  outside  covering  in 
some  places  peeled  off  when  subjected  to  the  beat,  but 
it  was  easily  replaced.  There  may  be  better  methods 
of  preparing  the  concrete.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 
But  this  was  the  method  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  arches  to  which  reference  is  made. 

I  also  know  of  four  other  arches  in  the  construction 
of  which  proper  care  was  not  paid  to  cleanliness  or 
mixing  of  the  ingredients,  and  these  went  all  to 
pieces  in  from  two  to  six  years.  But  a  competent 
mason  can  build  a  brick  arch  with  a  lime  mortar 
that  will  withstand  the  heat.  I  know  of  several  that 
were  built  more  than  40  years  ago,  and  not  a  brick 
has  loosened. 

I  would  most  assuredly  buy  an  iron  arch  from 
some  manufacturer  of  evaporators.  If  you  place  a 
true  valuation  upon  your  own  time  in  building  it. 
either  a  concrete  or  a  brick  arch  will  cost  you  more 
than  double  the  price  of  an  iron  arch,  while  the 
latter  will  give  much  the  better  satisfaction.  To  be 
sure,  it  will  rust  out  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  or 
if  tlie  legs  are  allowed  to  sink  into  the  earth,  and  it 
will  crack  if  cold  sap  is  spilled  against  it  while  hot. 
You  may  break  it  by  throwing  wood  against  it.  but 
with  reasonable  care  it  will  last  longer  than  the 
maple  sugar  business  will  endure  if  present  condi¬ 
tions  are  an  accui'ate  guide. 

However,  if  you  decide  upon  either  brick  or 
cement,  the  first  step  will  be  to  dig  the  pit  for  the 
foundation.  This  must  be  below  the  frost  line  and, 
v.  hat  is  of  more  importance,  it  must  be  provided  with 
an  ample  and  easy  drainage.  Tf  this  point  is  not 
attended  to  trouble  will  follow.  If  you  intend  to 
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use  an  old  evaporator,  or  an  old  arch  front,  or  old 
grates,  many  of  the  details  of  construction  must 
conform  to  the  size  and  shape  of  these.  If  your 
arch  is  to  he  but  10  feet  long,  the  length  of  the  fire¬ 
box  should  not  exceed  3  feet,  and  the  wood  should 
be  cut  accordingly  if  economy  of  fuel  is  desired.  The 
firebox  should  be  deep,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
ash  pit,  and  the  doors  to  the  firebox  should  fit 
tightly  and  be  kept  tightly  closed  except  when  re¬ 
plenishing  the  fire,  while  those  of  the  ash  pit  should 
lie  large  and  should  be  kept  wide  open.  Thus  the 
draft  will  he  forced  up  through  the  grates,  up 
through  the  fire,  will  strike  bottom  of  the  evaporator 
near  the  front  end,  turn  at  right  angles  and  bug 
against  it  until  it  escapes  through  the  chimney.  If 
built  on  opposite  principles  much  of  the  draft  will 
enter  the  front  doors,  brush  against  the  top  of  the 
fire,  strike  the  evaporator  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  end  and  be  deflected  downwards  away 
from  the  evaporator,  and  much  of  the  heat  will  be 
lost.  The  ash  pit  must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 


Concrete  Silo  with  Double  Walls 

The  picture  illustrates  a  new  kind  of  concrete  silo 
being  put  up  in  our  community.  The  double  walls  are 
made  with  4-in.  air  space  between.  Wall  is  built  up  in 
sections  by  special  forms  for  the  work.  Concrete  is 


mixed  and  hoisted  by  machine  and  engine.  It  should  be 
a  good  type  for  windy  countries,  since  once  there,  it’s 
always  there.  The  one  figured  is  by  G.  E.  Cooper  of 
Belmont  Co.,  O.  c.  E.  BUNDY. 

Ohio. 


an  accumulation  of  ashes  at  all  times,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  burning  out  of  the  grates,  but  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  an  ample  supply  of  air. 

In  the  matter  of  grates,  there  is  an  almost  endless 
assortment  from  which  to  make  a  selection.  But  the 
type  which  lias  given  the  best  satisfaction  in  this 
locality  consists  of  a  series  of  T  irons.'  laid  trans¬ 
versely  across  the  bottom  of  the  firebox  and  spaced 
S  inches,  or  the  length  of  a  brick,  apart.  These  are 
supported  by  a  shelf  projecting  from  the  inside  of 
the  arch.  The  bricks  are  laid  upon  edge  and  longi¬ 
tudinally  upon  the  flanges  of  the  T  irons  and  spaced 
about  an  inch  apart.  This  will  allow  an  ample  under 
draft,  and  will  not.  allow  the  escape  of  coals  into 
the  ash  pit.  But  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  grate 
you  use,  pay  close  attention  to  the  temperature  of 
your  chimney.  Tf  the  fire  is  burning  well  and  the 
chimney  is  cool  you  are  conserving  all  the  beat  that 
there  is  in  the  fuel.  If  it  is  hot.  then  you  are  losing 
greater  or  less  portion,  and  your  drafts  will  need 
regulating  in  some  manner.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 


The  Leghorn  and  Other  Hens 

YOUR  article  entitled  “Developments  in  Poultry 
Standards”  on  page  789  seems  to  invite  a  reply 
f.  its  general  inference  that  the  Leghorn  hen  is  siip- 
ping  from  her  heretofore  commonly  conceded  position 
as  the  greatest  egg  producer  of  the  poultry  world. 
Take  note  that  the  egg-laying  contests  are  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  this  country,  and  such  a  contest  had  be¬ 
come  an  old  story  in  other  countries  (Australia,  for 
instance),  when  the  first  contest  was  started  here. 
The  Leghorn  is  making  great  inroads  into  New  Eng- 
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land,  as  dealers  are  realizing  the  advantage  of  white 
eggs  over  brown. 

All  eggs  are  the  same  chemically,  regardless  of 
shell  color.  Brown  eggs  can  be  easily  made  to  be¬ 
come  so  light  in  color  as  to  pass  at  least  for  tlie 
tinted  class  of  white  eggs,  while  white  shells  can  be 
made  as  brown  as  any  admirer  of  tlie  dark  shade 
could  desire.  Thesetchanges  can  be  made  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  manner.  To  find  out  the  interior 
qualities  of  a  brown  egg  the  shell  must  be  removed. 
An  ordinary  electric  light  will  tell  everything  de- 
s5red  about  a  white  egg. 

“When  the  contests  started,”  this  article  stated, 
“the  Leghorns  seemed  to  have  a  walk-over.  Then 
came  a  change.  Tom  Barron’s  Wyaiulottes  came 
over  and  beat  the  Leghorns  at  their  own  game.  Then 
the  Reds  came  to  the  front,  and  for  the  past  few 
years  *  *  *  tlie  American  breeds  have  led  the 

procession.” 

This  last  statement  covers  the  work  of  a  few  freak 
performers.  The  Leghorns  have  won  first  place  so 
many  times  in  succession,  and  have  also  taken  so 
many  other  places  among  the  first  ranks  that  the 
bleed  can  afford  to  refrain  from  having  a  single 
entry  in  any  contest  for  the  next  10  years  without 
running  any  risk  of  having  their  performance 
equaled.  In  no  case  has  an  American  breed  won 
first  place  in  any  contest,  and  other  pens  of  that 
bleed  taken  other  places  of  any  consequence  in  the 
same  contest. 

In  reference  to  Tom  Barron,  will  say  that  lie  made 
bis  reputation  in  this  country  with  Leghorns,  and 
Ins  Wyandottes  simply  proved  that  Tom  Barron  was 
the  wizard  of  the  poultry  world,  and  that  the  breed 
name  was  of  no  account  when  the  birds  were  bred 
and  handled  by  him. 

Analyze  any  contest  record  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Leghorn  entries  will  always  equal  and  some¬ 
times  exceed  all  other  breeds  combined.  Why  is  it 
that  these  American  breeders  are  afraid  to  enter  the 
contests  in  equal  numbers  to  the  entries  of  the  Leg¬ 
horn  men?  How  is  it  that  they  have  not  the  faith 
in  their  stock  that  the  Leghorn  breeders  have? 

Take  the  records  of  Storrs  as  published  in  the 
same  issue  (June  4).  There  are  100  pens,  50  of 
them  Leghorns.  First  position  now  held  by  a  White 
Wyandotte,  second  by  a  R.  I.  Red,  third  by  a  Barred 
Rock,  fourth  tied,  R.  I.  Red  and  White  Leghorn; 
fifth  and  sixth,  White  Leghorns;  seventh,  R.  I.  Red; 
eighth,  White  Leghorn,  ninth,  R.  I.  Red :  10th,  White 
Leghorn ;  lltli.  by  two  pens  of  White  Leghorns. 
Places  held  by  breeds  as  follows:  While  \Vyan- 
dottes,  one;  Barred  Rocks,  one;  R.  I.  Reds,  five; 
White  Leghorns,  seven. 

Contest  at  New  York  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  at  Farmiugdale,  L.  I..  N.  Y.,  50  pens,  20 
hens  each,  29  pens  of  Leghorns.  First  place  held  by 
White  Leghorns;  second  and  third,  same;  fourth,  R. 

I.  Reds;  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh,  White  Leghorns; 
eighth,  Barred  Rocks;  ninth.  White  Leghorns;  tenth, 
Barred  Rocks;  eleventh  and  twelfth.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Places  held  by  breeds  as  follows:  R.  I.  Reds, 
one:  Barred  Rocks,  two ;  White  Leghorns,  nine. 
Total  of  two  contests:  White  Wyandottes,  one;- 
Barred  Rocks,  two;  R.  I.  Reds,  six;  Leghorns,  16. 

The  mere  taking  of  first  place  in  one  contest  fur¬ 
nishes  no  position  from  which  a  breed  can  flaunt 
superiority  over  all  others.  Consistency  of  perform¬ 
ance  is  required  as  a  basis  for  that  claim,  and  the 
Leghorns  have  so  established  themselves.  All  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  for  the  Leghorns  are  the  result  of 
the  breeding  of  this  group  in  large  numbers  over  a 
large  part  of  the  world. 

Of  all  breeds  now  considered  as  standard  the  R.  I. 
Reds  have  the  least  right  to  existence,  as  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  a  barnyard  conglomeration, 
the  results  of  methods  inconsistent  with  all 
principles  of  breeding  and  good  farming.  The 
position  of  the  Leghorns  is  due  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn,  and  all 
comparison  of  records  should  be  made  between 
breeds,  and  not  between  one  breed  and  a  class  (com¬ 
posed  of  several  varieties),  as  is  done  in  this  article 
where  the  statement  is  made  that  the  Leghorn  hen 
(one  breed)  is  giving  way  before  tlie  American 
breeds  (several  breeds). 

The  facts  do  not  show  that  the  Leghorn  is  losing 
much  ground  in  competition  with  the  American  class, 
and  the  records  do  show  that  breed  compared  to 
breed,  no  one  of  the  American  breeds  lias  anything 
on  the  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  when  it  comes 
to  egg  production.  s.  d.  benedict. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  room  for  all  the  breeds.  The 
Reds  may  be,  as  our  friend  says,  a  barnyard  con¬ 
glomeration,  but  they  seem  to  “get  there  all  the 
same.” 
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Sunflower  Silage  Succeeds 

ORN  OR  SUNFLOWERS. — Many  comparisons 
made  between  corn  silage  of  the  best  quality 
and  sunflower  silage  have  shown  the  balance  of 
economy  of  gain  in  beef  cattle  and  yield  of  milk  in 
dairy  cattle  in  favor  of  the  sunflower.  In  one  ex¬ 
periment,  where  corn  was  compared  with  pea  and 
oat  silage,  together  with  sunflowers,  to  ascertain  the 
proportionate  values  of  each,  the  results  were  strik¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  sunflowers.  The  peas  and  oats 
reached  a  stage  of  prime  fitness  for  silage  and  gave 
a  very  satisfactory  yield  of  about  seven  tons  to  the 
acre.  But  pound  for  pound  they  were  not  equal  to 
the  sunflower  crop  when  fed  to  dairy  cattle,  and  the 
yield  from  the  latter  was  35  tons  to  the  acre,  or  five 
times  as  great  as  of  peas  and  oats. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELD— The  following  table 
indicates  the  yield  in  green  weight  per  acre  of  sun¬ 
flowers,  corn,  and  peas  and  oats,  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  at  the  time  the  crops  were  put  into  the  silo,  and 
the  yield  in  dry  matter  per  acre: 

Yield  per  Yield  per 


acre,  ins.  nr  ueut  aac,  mr*. 

Kind  of  Crop  Green  Moisture  Dry  matter 

Sunflowers  .  79,200  82.41  12,034 

Com  .  27.080  78.72  5,745 

Peas  and  oats..,,,,  14,000  G2.04  5,230 


was  that  produced  on  the  demonstration  farm  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  at  Strathmore,  Alberta.  From 
about  eight  acres  of  irrigated  land  an  average  yield 
of  34. 6  tons  to  the  acre  was  obtained.  Sunflowers 
were  also  successful  on  land  not  irrigated,  especially 
so  at  Olds,  Alberta,  where  a  yield  of  30  tons  per  acre 
was  had,  at  Castor  14  tons,  and  at  Paysland  Thomas 
Noble  harvested  15  tons  per  acre.  These  yields  were 
secured  in  an  unusually  dry  season.  Mr.  Noble  has 
found  sunflowers  an  excellent  soiling  crop,  and  feeds 
his  cattle  with  them  in  July  and  August,  besides 
filling  his  silos  for  Winter.  When  his  silage  gave 
out  he  doubled  the  chop  ration  and  gave  his  cows 
other  roughage,  hut  they  went  down  in  milk  yield 
very  rapidly. 

OTHER  EXPERIENCE. — The  sunflower  silage 
idea  has  spread  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years,  as 
noted  in  reports  of  the  experiment  stations,  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  farmers  of  various  sections,  as 
follows:  Maryland — “The  cattle  did  well  on  both 
the  grain  and  the  stalk  when  made  into  silage.” 
Illinois — “Sunflowers  are  largely  taking  the  place  of 
corn  in  Central  and  Southern  Illinois.”  West  Vir¬ 
ginia — “We  are  very  well  pleased  with  sunflower 
silage  for  our  conditions.”  New  Hampshire — “The 
cows  did  not  seem  to  relish  the'  sunflower  silage  the 
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aging  features  of  the  greenhouse  business?  p.  A.  j. 

Wellsbury,  W.  Ya. 

NSWERING  the  last  paragraph  first,  operating 
a  greenhouse  is  very  similar  to  any  other  busi¬ 
ness.  It  can  be  done  at  a  profit,  and  much  more 
easily  at  a  loss,  depending  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  thought  and  energy  expended  upon  it.  It  is  a 
business  that  requires  attention  3G5  days  a  year  and 
24  hours  a  day.  You  cannot  turn  the  key  in  the  lock 
at  Saturday  noon  and  find  everything  ready  to  func¬ 
tion  when  you  arrive  at  8:30  a.  m.  on  Monday;  nor 
can  you  close  every  bank  holiday ;  and  many  a  night 
ycu  will  have  less  sleep  than  you  wish  or  require. 
If  you  really  love  to  see  things  grow,  and  wish  to 
feel  that  you  are  contributing  proper  conditions  to 
encourage  such  growth,  then  some  of  the  afore-men¬ 
tioned  cares  will  dwindle  from  mountain  to  over¬ 
grown  molehill  size.  If  you  do  not  have  a  real  desire 
to  grow  plants  and  flowers,  and  are  only  thinking  of 
this  business  as  an  easier  method  of  making  money 
than  in  some  other  line  of  work,  the  road  is  likely 
to  be  a  hard  one,  and  the  long  hours  will  appear  a 
real  burden,  as  there  is  no  eight-hour  day  for  the 
beginner  with  a  small  greenhouse. 

Some  very  good  plant  and  flower  growers  average 
as  much  as  $1  per  square  foot  of  glass  area,  and  a 


Harvesting  Sunflowers  for  Use  in  the  Silo.  Fig.  458 


THE  SAME  MACHINERY  as  for  the  corn  crop  is 
used  in  harvesting  sunflowers.  For  seeding  an 
ordinary  grain  drill  is  used,  stopping  up  the  spouts 
to  sow  in  rows  about  30  inches  apart.  If  the  seed 
is  of  high  quality  5  pounds  per  acre  will  distribute 
it  so  that  the  plants  will  be  from  3  to  4  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  which  is  sufficiently  thick.  Although 
fiom  10  to  15  pounds  per  acre  has 'been  sown,  exper¬ 
ience  shows  that  5  pounds  per  acre  gives  better 
results.  The  Russian  Giant,  a  black  seed, 
striped  with  white,  outyields  other  strains.  Sun¬ 
flowers  are  ready  for  the  silo  at  about  the  same  time 
as  corn.  They  should  be  cut  when  about  40  per  cent 
in  bloom,  or  when  the  first  plants  to  bloom  have 
reached  the  dough  stage.  After  passing  through  the 
silage  cutter  the  sunflowers  are  in  finer  particles 
titan  corn,  and  in  consequence  pack  more  densely  in 
the  silo,  permitting  greater  than  the  rated  tonnage 
to  be  stored. 

MUCH  USED  IN  CANADA. — Silos  and  sunflower 
silage  have  revolutionized  farming  methods  in  many 
districts,  such  as  the  drought-infested  West  and  the 
sections  of  Western  Canada,  where  corn  does  not 
mature  for  silage  purposes.  In  such  districts  as  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  in  Western  Canada, 
truly  remarkable  results  have  been  made  with  sun¬ 
flower  silage.  Silos  are  springing  all  over  this  wide 
territory,  and  the  dairy  industry  is  becoming  an 
important  and  profitable  factor.  Perhaps  the  best 
crop  of  sunflowers  harvested  in  Western  Canada 


first  day  or  so,  but  took  more  readily  to  it  later.” 
Colorado — “Our  dairy  herd  was  carried  through  the 
Winter  as  well  on  sunflower  silage  as  on  corn  silage.” 
Sunflowers  may  he  grown  successfully  on  practically 
any  land  which  will  produce  corn  satisfactorily,  and 
will  give  even  better  returns  than  corn  on  rather 
cold  and  wet  soils,  muck  land,  poor  soils,  light  sandy 
soils,  soils  foul  with  weeds  and  weed  seeds,  and  also 
in  high  altitudes,  in  short  seasons  and  under 
droughty  conditions.  Sunflowers  are  more  frost- 
resistant  than  corn,  and  therefore  may  be  planted 
earlier  in  the  Spring  and  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
later  before  being  harvested.  The  crop  is  harvested 
with  an  ordinary  corn  binder.  If  no  corn  machinery 
be  available,  a  sled  with  knives  at  the  sides  will  give 
good  service.  e.  w.  gage. 


A  Greenhouse  For  a  Small  Town 

Do  you  think  a  good  industrial  town  of  5.000  couhl 
support  a  greenhouse?  l)o  you  consider  a  house  30x20 
feet  a  fair-sized  house,  or  would  it  be  considered  rather 
small?  What  would  be  the  approximate  cost  of  a  house 
30x20  feet  by  the  cheapest  method  of  building?  AVe 
have  an  abundance  of  coal  here,  and  it  is  rather  cheap. 
Would  it  be  preferable  to  steam  for  heating?  Do  you 
consider  it  necessary  to  locate  a  greenhouse  on  a  high¬ 
way  or  public  place  for  best  results  in  getting  trade? 
As  a  general  proposition,  which  is  likely  to  pay  better, 
the  production  of  flowers  or  hothouse  vegetables  or 
small  fruits?  AA'here  can  I  get  pamphlet  or  book  giving 
most  complete  practical  information  on  the  subject? 
AVill  you  give  some  of  the  most  serious  and  discour* 


few  exceptions  may  reach  .$1.50,  but  by  far  the  larger 
portion  do  not  even  reach  50  cents,  averaging  over 
a  period  of  years.  Operating  expenses,  such  as 
labor,  fuel,  water,  etc.,  must  be  deducted  from  this 
amount. 

Any  town  of  5,000  should  easily  support  a  good- 
sized  greenhouse,  very  much  larger  than  the  30x50- 
feot  structure  mentioned  here.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  build  on  a  main  highway,  though  a  good 
location  as  near  the  business  section  of  the  town  as 
possible  will  be  an  asset.  A  house  20x30  feet  should 
cost  about  $500,  heated  with  several  large  stoves, 
though  hot  water  as  a  heating  medium  will  be  very 
much  more  reliable  and  satisfactory  and  will  require 
very  much  less  attention,  but  will  add  possibly  $250 
to  the  cost  of  the  job.  This  sized  house  will  not  be 
large  enough  to  grow  a  greatly  varied  assortment  of 
flowers :  in  fact,  much  better  results  will  follow  the 
attempt  to  grow  only  one  thing  in  it  at  a  time. 

A  suggestion  would  be  to  start  in  the  Summer 
with  either  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums  or  with 
pompons,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  planting  several 
varieties:  early,  midseason  and  late.  The  pompons 
are  more  easily  grown  than  the  large-flowering 
varieties.  The  ’mums  can  be  followed  with  a  crop 
of  Grand  Rapids  lettuce.  The  plants  should  be  strong 
transplanted  size  by  the  time  the  ’mums  are  ready 
to  be  thrown  out. 

In  late  February  geranium  cuttings  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  potted  into  3-inch  pots,  and  later  into 
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4-ineh  pots,  for  sale  about  Memorial  Day. 
Salvia,  Petunia,  Verbena  and  several 
other  varieties  of  annuals  can  be  sown 
about  the  same  time  and  potted  up  for 
sale  soon  as  large  enough.  Another  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  to  plant  the  house  with 
carnations  in  the  Summer.  Good,  healthy* 
large  plants,  well  cared  for,  will  prove  as 
profitable  as  almost  any  crop  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  crops  you  can  grow. 

Two  books  that  it  will  pay  you  to  read 
will  be  Taft’s  “Greenhouse  Construction” 
and  Taft’s  “Greenhouse  Management.” 
These  two  books  will  answer  almost  every 
question  an  amateur  will  have  cause  to 
ask.  E.  J.  W. 


Management,  a  book  that  will  answer 
many  of  the  questions  that  a  beginner 
will  wish  to  know.  e.  j.  w. 


Growing  Christmas  and  Easter  Plants 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  Christ¬ 
inas  and  Easter  plants,  and  what  kinds? 
I  would  like  to  raise  a  lot  of  hyacinths, 
Narcissus  and  Easter  lilies.  Give  me 
name  of  the  lily,  tell  me  when  I  can  pot 
the  seed  and  how  long  it  takes  the  Cycla¬ 
men  and  I'oinsettia  to  start  blooming; 
how  to  take  care  of  the  plants  and  bulbs. 
I  have  a  new  greenhouse.  F.  P. 

North  Dakota. 

The  plants  mentioned  would  be  very 
difficult  for  a  beginner  to  grow,  and  one 
not  knowing  anything  about  them  or  how 
to  handle  them  will  be  almost  doomed  to 
failure  from  the  very  start.  Paper  White 
Narcissus  is  very  easily  grown,  as  are 
hyacinths.  The  bulbs  are  purchased  from 
your  seedsman  in  the  Fall,  and  either 
planted  in  pots  or  flats.  The  Paper 
Whites  arc  usually  planted  in  flats  as 
close  together  as  they  will  stand  in  the 
flat,  then  covered  with  several  inches  of 
soil.  The  flats  are  then  placed  in  a  cool, 
dark  cellar  until  the  shoots  show  through 
the  soil  several  inches,  at  which  stage  they 
are  brought  into  the  greenhouse  and 
watered  every  few  days.  They  will  be 
ready  for  cutting  about  six  weeks  later. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  at  intervals 
of  several  weeks,  or  held  outside  longer, 
which  will  lengthen  the  blooming  period. 

Hyacinths  are  potted  in  5-in.  pots  in 
soil  well  enriched  with  rotted  manure, 
to  which  a  third  portion  of  leaf  mold  and 
sharp  sand  is  added.  The  top  of  the  bulb 
should  show  above  the  soil.  After  potting 
bury  the  entire  pot  in  a  frame  under  four 
or  five  feet  of  soil  or  ashes,  protect  from 
rain,  and  before  freezing  weather  move 
to  a  very  cold  cellar,  though  not  so  cold 
that  they  will  freeze.  Hold  them  in  a 
semi-dormant  state  till  they  are  wanted 
for  forcing,  when  they  should  be  placed 
under  a  bench  in  the  greenhouse  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  then  on  the  benches,  where  the 
temperature  can  go  as  high  as  70  degrees. 
Narcissus  bulbs  are  selling  at  about  .$25 
per  1,000,  and  hyacinths  from  $60  to  $100 
per  1,000. 

Forcing  Easter  lily  is  a  very  precarious 
proposition,  and  many  old  experienced 
growers  have  quit  and  are  devoting  their 
energies  to  something  more  sure  and 
profitable.  The  bulbs  are  very  expensive, 
and  the  quality  has  been  poor  the  past 
few  seasons,  and  many  of  them  do  not 
throw  enough  flowers  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  bulb.  None  of  the  flowers  men¬ 
tioned  can  be  grown  from  seed  but  the 
Cyclamen,  and  this  is  another  plant  that 
requires  expert  knowledge  to  grow.  The 
seed  must  be  sown  14  to  15  months  before 
the  plant,  will  bloom,  and  during  that  en¬ 
tire  period  must  be  kept  growing  steadily 
without  a  single  check,  or  the  results  will 
be  very  disappointing. 

Potting  must  be  done  very  carefully. 
Always  place  broken  pots  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  for  drainage.  Use  well-rotted 
manure  two  parts,  leaf  mold  one  part,  and 
good  friable  loam  one  part.  Cyclamens 
form  a  small  bulb,  and  in  potting  this  bulb 
must  be  left  about  half  out  of  the  soil. 
Watering  must  be  very  carefully  looked 
after — neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  at  any 
time.  The  plants  will  have  to  be  syringed 
regularly  with  nicotine  for  the  control  of 
thrips,  which  insect  is  very  destructive  to 
this  plant. 

Poinsettias  are  as  difficult  to  handle  as 
Cyclamens,  and  are  grown  by  only  a  very 
few  well-equipped  specialists.  The  plants 
are  selling  now,  wholesale,  at  $20  for  100 
for  3-in.  pots,  and  $35  for  4-in  pots.  The 
soil  should  be  fibrous  and  rich,  with 
some  leaf  mold  and  a  sixth  part  of  sheep 
manure  added.  The  house  should  never 
drop  below  GO  degrees  at  night,  and  any 
slight  draft  will  cause  the  leaves'  to  drop, 
which  must  be  avoided,  as  the  leaf  is 
almost  as  attractive  as  the  flower.  If 
F.  P.  has  a  new  greenhouse,  the  best 
manner  to  get  experience  would  possibly 
be  to  purchase  enough  carnation  plants  to 
fill  it,  planting  them  8-in.  apart  each  way, 
or  closer  if  the  plants  are  small. 

A  small  bench  could  be  set  aside  for 
experimenting  with  some  of  the  plants 
mentioned  above,  in  that  manner  becoming 
familiar  with  their  habits  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  attention  to  bring  them  to  a  healthy 
and  profitable  maturity.  It  will  be  a  good 
investment  to  purchase  Taft’s  Greenhouse 


Killing  Tree  Roots  in  Tile 

I  have  a  peach  orchard  four  years  old 
on  a  sidehill,  one  end  of  which  is  springy 
and  has  been  tiled.  Water  flows  in  the 
file  all  the  time.  Peach  roots  entered 
the  tile  last  year,  forming  water  roots 
and  stopping  the  flow,  resulting  in  flood¬ 
ing  that  portion  of  orchard.  Is  there 
any  way  to  kill  out  these  water  roots 
periodically  by  introducing  some  plant 
toxin  into  the  upper  end  of  the  tile,  such 
as  a  copper  compound  or  the  like?  I 
cannot  cement  the  tile,  as  its  efficacy 
would  be  destroyed.  h.  r.  f. 

Ohio. 

If  any  one  thinks  this  can  be  done  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  about  it.  It  does 
not  look  feasible  to  us,  since  anything 
powerful  enough  to  kill  the  roots  would 
also  kill  the  tree,  or  some  nearby  tree, 
by  backing  up  in  the  pipe  here  and  there. 
If  you  want  to  chance  a  trial,  and  are 
willing  to  risk  a  few  trees,  you  might 
try  a  very  strong  brine.  You  must  bear 
in  mind  that  anything  you  use  in  the 
drain  will  come  out  sooner  or  later  and 
might  get  into  streams  used  by  animals. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 

Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and.Painting  for  Durability.  Valu 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

fresh  dug.  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you.  Peach,  Ap¬ 
ple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  Apricot,  Nectarine 
trees.  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Dewberry,  Strawber¬ 
ry,  Gooseberry,  Currant  and  Asparagus  plants,  etc. 
Peonies,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Iris.  Also  shade  trees. 
Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc. 

GRAPE  VINES 

We  grow  Grape  vines  in  large  numbers,  and  can  fill  your 
order  large  or  small.  Selected  1-year-old  vines  the  best 
size  for  vineyard  planting.  Our  varieties  are  the  choice  of 
a  long  list.  CONCORD,  CATAWGA,  MOORE  S  EARLY.  NIAGARA  and 
WOROEN.  Before  placing  your  order  elsewhere,  write  for 
our  EREE  CATALOG,  which  gives  prices  on  a  complete  line  of 
Nursery  stock.  Also  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  va¬ 
rieties,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instructions. 
BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 

“Clipper”  Seed  Cleaners 

cost  least— clean  best— fine  for  Wheat— Clover 
Seed— Oats— Corn.  A  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc.,  LANDIS VILLE 
PA.  1921  Wheat  Catalog  sent  free.  Heavy  yieldeiv 
Lower  prices.  Samples  free.  Mention  this  paper, 

STRAWBERRY  Plants  planting.  Pot  grown 

and  runner  pla  nts 
that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBKRKY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE,  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB,  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS, 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

New  York  State  FARMS  EM’ mZ'e  ye 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc,.  Oepl.  I,  Olcjn,  H.  Y. 


“Leap’s  Prolific”  Wheat 

Again  Out-yielding  Other  Varieties 

Crops  of  35  to  41  bushels  per  acre  have  been  threshed  this  year.  One 
11 -acre  field  made  450  bu.  Another,  10-acres,  388  bu.  Seventeen 
acres  gave  682  bu.  In  former  seasons  under  more  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  as  high  as  554  bu.  were  grown  on  12 
acres— over  46  bu.  per  acre.  Every  year  since  1913  has 
seen  “Leap’s  Prolific”  leading  other  wheats.  It  has 
proven  a  reliable  variety — and  can  be  depended  upon 
for  profitable  results. 

“Leap’s  Prolific”  is  classed  as  a  hard,  red  winter  wheat.  Grows 
a  beardless,  white-chaff  head.  Grain  is  of  good  size,  long,  and  of 
finest  milling  qualities.  Straw  is  tall  and  stiff.  It  is  early,  hardy, 
vigorous  and  PROLIFIC  indeed.  It  stands  rough  farming.  Re¬ 
sponds  with  big  yields  to  careful  culture  and  fertilization.  It 
does  not  shatter  easily.  Makes  broad  compact  heads  (see  cut) 
filled  with  grain  from  base  to  tip.  “Leap’s  Prolific”  is  a  great 
stooler.  iy2  bu.  is  enough  to  sow  an  acre.  You  need  not  sow 
more  of  this  seed.  The  undersigned  has  sold  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bushels  of  winter  seed  wheat,  of  perhaps  twenty 
varieties — all  of  merit — and  believes  “Leap’s  Prolific”  entitled 
to  first  place  as  a  hardy,  vigorous,  prolific  variety. 

Closely  Graded  Seed — Clean — Priced  Right 

This  seed  produced  here  in  these  fertile  Lancaster  Wheat  Valleys— especially 
for  seed  purposes.  Graded  to  perfection  by  our  powerful  and  most  modern  outfit. 

Was  harvested  in  good  weather — perfectly  dry— grain  is  well  filled,  bright  color 
strictly  sound  germination.  It  is  free  from  cockle — rye — smut — garlic — cheat— 1 
and  other  impurities.  Will  pass  most  critical  inspection,  and  please  any  whea.t 
grower.  Seed  is  now  packed  in  good  cotton  bags— ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

When  the  “LEAP’S  PROLIFIC”  you  order  reaches  you — examine  it.  If  it  does  not 
suit  you,  return  it.  We  will  refund  your  money  and  pay  freight  for  round  trip. 

We  could  not  afford  to  make  this  offer  if  our  “Leap’s  Prolific”  was  not  first-class 
seed.  No  paper  would  print  this  offer  if  they  did  not  know  we  can  back  it  up. 

Prices:  1  to  14  bu.  at  $2.40  per  bu.  15  to  29  bu.  at  $2.35  per  bu.  30  to  59  bu! 
at  $2.30  per  bu.  00  bu.  and  over  at  $2.25  per  bu.  Bags  are  free.  On  five  or 
more  bushels  we  pay  the  freight  to  any  station  in  Ohio— New  York— Pennsyl- 
vania  Virginia— 'West  Virginia— Maryland— New  Jersey— Delaware— Connecticut 
— Massachusetts,  Customers  not  in  above  freight-paid  territory  may  deduct 
18c  per  bu.  from  above  prices,  then  we’ll  ship  charges  collect.  Send  cash  with 
order.  Your  check  will  do.  Order  today.  This  advertisement  appears  only  once. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  15,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


LONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


An  Advertisement  to  Live  Fruit  Men 

Maloney  Trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name  and 
free  from  disease  by  one  of  the  largest  nursery 
growers  in  New  York  State.  For  37  years  we 
have  been  in  business  here  in  Dansville  and 
today  arc  able  to  ship  you  direct  better  trees 
than  ever  before  because  we  are  constantly 
studying  to  improve  our  methods. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  grower  and  we 
have  this  year  issued  a  novel  Catalog  that  tells  the  things 
you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for  your  free 
copy.  No  order  is  too  big  or  too  small  for  us  to  handle 
personally. 

“Fall  Planting  Pays” 

W©  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  orders  over  $7.50 
rflALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  30  Bank  Street,  Dan.ville,  N.  Y. 

We're  reeponeible;  look  up  our  ratine.  Damville  Pioneer  Nureeries 


These  Young  Trees  Are  Protected 


They  are  safe  from  the  attack 
of  small  animals  that  gnaw  and 
kill.  Don’t  expose  your  young 
trees  to  danger  this  winter. 

Excelsior  Wire  Mesh  Tree 
Guards  placed  around  them 
will  make  them  safe.  Durable, 
galvanized  to  prevent  rusting 
and  low  in  cost. 

Write  for  booklet  R  tor  detailed 
information. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 

Worcester,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

From  the  home  of  the  plant.  High  Grade  Seed 
(Scarified)  Germination  testlmust  please  you.  Two 
Dollars  per  pound  delivered.  Limited  supply. 

F.  A,  JAMES  CLOVER  SEED  CO.  -  NEWBERN,  ALABAMA 

Seed  'Wlie  at 

Smooth  and  Bearded.  Most  pi  olifle  Varieties.  Hardiest 
Types.  Varieties  that  require  less  seed,  and  yield  more. 
Cleaned  to  Perfection.  Prices  right.  Samples  Free. 

P.  L.  ROHRER  &  BRO.,  Smoketown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


DAFFODIL 

BORDERS 


last  for  years  if  the  bulbs  are 
planted  in  fairly  good  sail.  You 
can  divide  the  clumps  of  bulbs 
every  three  seasons  and  replant  or 
•ell  the  surplus. 

Emperor  is  exceedingly’  large, 
with  deep  yellow  trumpet  and 
perianth.  Two  hundred  of  these 
will  make  a  splendid  border,  30  feet 
long.  $1.25  per  dozen,  $7.50 
per  100.  v 

Oar  Catalog  N  lists  varieties  of 
all  kinds,  including  rare  and  costly 
sorts  as  well  as  those  which  are 
better  known.  Send  for  a  copy; 
we’ll  gladly  send  it  free. 

Wm.  M.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Inc. 

148  Chambers  Street 
New  Yerk  City 


A  cTioc  Unleached,  packed  inbags,$l« 
VV  OUU  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore.  Fa 

W.  H.  LEIDY  -  Swarthmore,  Fa. 


Place  Your  Order  This  Fall 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high 
grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
is  exceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our 
old  and  new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this 
season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees 
are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection.  We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and 
reliable  stock. 

Send  for  Fall,  1921,  Price  List 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Skullcap  or  Madweed 

I  am  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  of 
the  herb  known  as  skullcap,  to  be  used 
as  medicine.  1  have  been  told  it  grows 
wild  iu  the  woods  ;  also  that  it  does  not 
grow  wild,  but  must  'be  cultivated  in  the 
garden.  Where  does  the  skullcap  grow? 
1  do  uot  like  the  dried  herbs  obtained  at 
the  drug  store.  MBS.  T.  T.  S. 

1  laze  I  hurst,  Pa. 

Skullcap,  known  also  as  madweed  and 
mad-dog  skullcap,  is  a  native  plant,  bo- 
tanically  named  Scutellaria  lateriflora. 
It  is  a  'bitter  perennial  herb,  which  has 
been  used  iu  treatment  of  hydrophobia, 
but  the  United  States  Dispensatory  does 
not  credit  it  with  any  special  medicinal 
value.  It  has  two-lipped  tubular  flowers, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  pale 
purple  or  bluish  (rarely  white),  borne  in 
succession  along  delicate  stems  which 
terminate  the  branches  or  spring  between 
leaf  stem  and  plant  stem.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  pointed,  veined  and  coarsely 
toothed.  The  plant  grows  one  to  two 
feet  high,  and  is  common  in  damp  and 
shady  places  everywhere.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  varieties  of  skullcap,  some 
more  showy  in  appearance  than  S.  lateri¬ 
flora,  but  we  judge  this  is  the  variety 
meant,  as  it  is  the  sort  generally  credited 
with  medicinal  virtues. 


Poison  in  Wild  Cherries 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  advice  concern¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  using  choke  cher¬ 
ries  or  wild  cherries  for  food  or  medicinal 
purposes.  I  have  heard  that  the  leaves 
when  wilted  are  poisonous,  and  wondered 
whether  or  not  the  fruit  would  be  if  dried. 

Clarence,  N.  Y.  J.  s. 

The  fruit  of  the  choke  cherry.  Primus 
Virginiana,  and  of  the  wild  black  cherry, 
Prunus  serotina,  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways ;  in  jelly,  preserves  and  beverages. 
The  <eeds  of  all  cherries  may  lie  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  cases  of  poisoning 
have  been  recorded,  we  believe,  where 
children  have  swallowed  the  pits  or  ker¬ 
nels  of  the  Prunus  serotina.  If  the  pits 
and  kernels  arc  rejected,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  harmful  consequences  from  the 
use  of  the  fruit  any  more  than  from  other 
cherries.  The  poison  generated  by  the 
wilting  of  the  leaves  is  not  inherent  in  the 
plant  itself,  but  is  formed  in  detached 
branches  by  the  chemical  action  of  two 
non-poisonous  substances  present  in  the 
plant.  Under  certain  conditions  these 
compounds  liberate  prussic  acid.  The 
poison  is  volatile,  and  disappears  from  the 
foliage  in  a  short  time,  but  is  formed  dur¬ 
ing  the  wilting  period.  As  accident  may 
cause  wilting  leaves  accessible  to  farm 
animals,  it  i*s  better  to  avoid  risk  by  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  such  trees.  They  are  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance,  but  the  value  of  the 
fruit  is  small,  and  they  form  a  congenial 
harbor  for  tent  caterpillars.  There  would 
be  no  danger  in  the  dried  fruit,  but  we 
would  advise  rejection  of  kernels. 


12  months  to  pay 

— and  at  reduced  prices 

NO  need  to  wait  any  longer.  Equip  your  farm 
with  electricity  right  away.  A  small  payment 
down  starts  the  dependable  Western  Electric  Power 
and  Light  Outfit  working  and  saving  for  you. 

For  some  idea  of  what  Western  Electric  Power 


Homeopathic  Treatment  for  Poison  Ivy 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  letters 
about  poison  ivy.  and  am  sure  my  experi¬ 
ence  will  he  helpful.  One  of  my  boys  is 
very  susceptible  to  the  ivy ;  so  much  so 
that  I  had  to  employ  a  physician  for  fear 
lie  would  lose  his  eyesight.  He  gave  him 
internally  the  homeopathic  “Rhus  Tox,” 
which  is  nothing  but  extract  of  poison 
ivy.  lie  t<>ld  me  if  the  hoy  would  eat  the 
leaves  of  the  ivy  he  would  never  have  any 
trouble.  My  husband  was  not  willing  to 
let  him  do  that,  so  the  doctor  told  me  to 
give  him  the  Rhus  Tox  instead.  Since 
then  I  have  usually  given  him  one  or  two 
doses*  a  day  for  about  a  month  every 
Spring  after  the  ivy  leaves  out  and  have 
had  no  further  trouble.  My  little  girl 
has  eaten  the  leaves  of  the  ivv  frequently 
with  no  bad  efl’eet  and  has  never  been 
poisoned,  though  there  are  quantities  of 
the  ivy  on  the  farm  and  she  wanders  all 
over  the  place.  I  am  sure  you  must  have 
heard  old-timers  say.  “Why.  I  never  get 
poisoned :  I  can  cat  it  and  it  doesn’t  hurt 
me !”  I  have  heard  that  remark  fre¬ 
quently.  and  know  for  a  fact  these  people 
do  eat  it  and  are  never  poisoned  from 
handling  it.  My  physician  says  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  do  eat  it.  and  he  recommends 
it  as  a  sure  preventive.  lie  said  that  the 
men  who  work  on  railroad  tracks  have  to 
handle  lots  of  the  ivy.  and  they  make  a 
practice  of  eat  iug  the  leaves.  Any  hom°- 
opathie  physician  will  tell  you  how  to 
use  the  “Rhus  Tox”  if  you  do  not  care  to 
try  the  leaves.  roxanna. 


Poison  Elder 

The  poison  elder  of  which  Mrs.  E.  IT. 
<1.  was  advised  was  probably  Sandmens 
pubens.  The  flower  cluster  is  a  greenish 
white,  not  flat,  like  the  sweet  elder.  The 
fruit  when  growing  in  a  favorable  loca¬ 
tion  is  very  handsome,  as  it  is  an  intense 
scarDt.  I  have  often  wondered  that  it  is 
not  used  for  ornamental  planting.  It 
was  called  poisonous  to  oat.  although  we 
broke  branches  for  vases,  but  I  noticed 
the  catbird  ate  the  berries  on  a  small 
bush  I  set  near  the  house;  so  I  tasted 
them  and  was  not  tempted  to  swallow 
them,  as  they  were  very  disagreeable.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  shrub  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe  and  quite  pretty  when  in  flower. 

M.  F.  K. 

R.  N.-Y. — Tt  is  quite  possible  that 
Sandmens  pubens  ( S.  racemosa  of  older 
botanists)  is  described  in  some  localities 
as  “poison,”  as  the  berries,  while  quite 
harmless,  are  very  acrid,  but  the  common 
name  of  “poison  elder”  is  given  to  the 
very  poisonous  Rhus  venenata.  The  red 
berried  elder  is  listed  among  ornamentals 
by  nurserymen. 


Western  Electric  Power 
and  Light  gives  you  all 
the  electric  lights  you 
want  —  running  water  in 
the  house  and  barn  — 
plenty  of  electric  power 
to  do  your  barnwork  and 
housework,  too. 


and  Light  can  do,  study  the  pictures  in  the  squares 
above.  This  powerful  outfit  is  certainly  a  helper 
you  can  count  on  night  and  day  to  handle  some  of 
your  heaviest  barnwork,  and  housework  too. 

And  remember  that  when  you  buy  Western 
Electric  Power  and  Light  you  are  investing  in  a 
time  saver  and  labor  saver  that  in  many  cases  pays 
for  itself  in  a  year. 

Dealers:  Some  good  territory  still 
open  for  livevuire  representatives 


i  fex  Western  Electtic 

1  booklet  RN-1  \ 

|  to  Western  Elec-  '  >. 
i  trie  Co.,  J 20  William  '  - 

I  Street,  heW  York,\N.  Y.  -  ■.  .  «  wm.  *. 

|  Name .  \  Makes  the  battery  last  longer 

Address . 


‘iarffissr 

All-Steel—  Reversible — Adjustable 

la  the  time  to  cut  labor 
rm  W  cost,  insure  crops,  Bave 
money  by  better  drainage 
and  field  terraaing.  Get  the  Martin  Story— FREE. 
Martin  works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped  ditches 
for  drainage  or  irrigation  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  4 
feet  deep.  Great  terracing  tool.  Horses  or  tractor. 
We  want  to  tell  you  a  great  cost-cutting  story 
now.  Write 


OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  INC. 


Box  134  Owensboro,  Ky. 


STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

Delivered  Promptly  on  Short  Notice 


Large  Bale  Horse  Power 
Presses 


Scales,  Belting,  Tags,  Hay 
Press  Extras 


Ann  Arbor  Hay  Balers 
Belt  Power 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y.  j 


PACK  YOUR  APPLES  (N  BAKER  BOXES 

Present  were  gay  : 

"Tho  applo  boxes  you  furnished  us  were  quite 
satisfactory." .•Pomology  Dept..  Masa.  Agricult- 
ural  College.  They  stood  tho 
teat."  William  C. Russell,  Marlow, 
N.  H.  Write  for  prices.  You  pay 
no  middlemen’s  profits. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 

B4  Foster  St.(  Worcester  Mass. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

FARM  PRODUCTS  IN  STRONGER  POSITION; 

CROPS  AND  STORAGE  STOCKS  UGIITER; 

PRICE  CHANGES  MOSTLY 
SLANT  UPWARD 

Some  crops  are  doing  much  better  since 
the  cooler,  showery  weather,  but  thpy  will 
never  make  the  yield  they  would  have 
shown  but  for  the  setbacks  of  Spring  and 
midseason.  Most  sections  still  need  rain, 
but  soon  it  will  be  too  late  to  help  ordi¬ 
nary  crops.  Corn,  cotton  and  fruit  will 
be  helped,  also  cabbage  and  root  crops,  but 
not  so  with  potatoes. 

TOO  MANY  CULL  POTATOES 

When  the  growth  of  potatoes  has  been 
slopped,  the  arrival  of  rain  only  causes 
knobs  to  start,  thus  spoiling  the  grade 
and  greatly  increasing  the  proportion  of 
culls.  Letters  are  coming  already  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  disposal  of  such  stock.  Starch 
mills  will  buy  some  of  (he  cheap  potatoes, 
but  so  much  starch  was  made  last  year 
that  the  grind  will  be  light.  If  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  as  short  as  it  seems  likely  to 
be,  there  should  be  a  good  demand  for 
cheap  stock  in  many  of  the  city  markets. 
There  is  a  chance  that  by  holding  the  poor 
stock  a  demand  will  develop.  Sometimes 
in  the  early  Spring  almost  any  sort  of 
potato  stock  can  be  sold.  Most  of  the 
trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  great  northern 
potato  belt  around  the  lakes,  where  the 
dry  weather  came  at  the  wrong  time. 
The  early  crop  there  was  close  to  a  fail¬ 
ure.  while  the  late  crop  in  some  sections 
was  hurt  badly  in  quantity  and  grade. 
Recent  higher  prices  attracted  heavy  ship¬ 
ments,  and  quotations  declined  a  little  the 
last  of  August.  Growers,  recalling  last 
year's  disastrous  waiting,  have  been  rush¬ 
ing  the  crop  along  as  fast  as  it  is  ready. 

PRICE  OUTLOOK  GOOD 

If  general  business  continues  dull  the 
demand  may  fall  off.  Otherwise  the  price 
outlook  seems  remarkably  good  for  pota¬ 
toes,  as  well  as  for  fruit,  onions,  calbbage 
and  root  crops.  The  three  last-mentioned 
lines  were  hurt  by  the  same  causes  as 
potatoes.  There  was  a  reduced  acreage 
and  a  poor  stand  in  the  Spring  and  too  ■ 
much  dry  weather  later  in  the  season. 
Late  cabbage  may  be  one  of  the  shortest 
crops  in  many  years,  according  to  reports 
from  kraut  manufacturers,  but  some  say 
the  prospect  has  been  considerably  lm’pcd 
by  recent  rains.  Cabbage  is  one  of  the 
few  vegetables  that  can  use  rain  in  the 
Fall.  Root  crops  ,too,  will  get  some 
benefit,  but  the  onion  shortage  seems  set¬ 
tled.  Connecticut  Valley  growers  are  get¬ 
ting  about  $3  per  100  lbs.,  which  looks 
well  to  them  beside  the  prices  prevailing 
last  season. 

VALUES  UNEVEN 


Ibices  of  what  the  farmers  sell  appear 
to  he  going  up ;  advancing  in  an  uncer¬ 
tain,  irregular  way,  but  not  wholly  losing 
what  they  have  gained.  The  stronger  ten¬ 
dency  is  partly  the  result  of  crop  shortage, 
but  it  is  also  in  line  with  a  slight  recovery 
in  prices  of  some  other  products  which 
had  gone  back  to  pre-war  prices  or  lower. 
Three  of  the  most  important  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  corn,  cattle  and  cotton,  reached  a 
point  lower  than  before  the  war.  The 
same  is  true  of  some  vegetables.  Wheat 
still  is  higher  than  before  the  war.  Farm¬ 
ers  felt  the  slump  first,  and  hardest,  but 
the  farmer  is  one  of  the  first  to  feel  im¬ 
provement.  Almost  anything  is  better 
than  the  lot  of  the  (1,000,000  people  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Average  prices  of  all  farm  products  are 
still  about  one-sixth  above  the  1913  aver¬ 
age.  That  would  not  be  so  bad  if  the 
prices  of  lines  that,  the  farmer  has  to  buy 
were  down  in  nroportion.  but  some  of  the 
farmers’  supplies,  especially  coal,  building 
material,  house  furnishings  and  chemicals, 
are  just  about  as  high  as  ever.  The  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  is 
about  50  per  cent  above  the  1013  level. 
In  other  words,  as  compared  with  the  $1 
standard  in  1013.  what  the  farmer  sells  is 
worth  about  .$1.17.  and  what  he  buys 
about  $1.50,  but  for  some  things  tiie 
farmer  has  to  exchange  twice  as  much  of 
his  products  as  in  1013.  The  cure  is.  of 
course,  to  coax  these  high-cost  birds  off 
the  perch  by  refusing  to  feed  them  except 
on  the  level  ground  ;•  that  is,  not  to  sell 
corn  for  less  than  the  1013  prices  and  use 
the  money  to  buy  furniture  at  2%  times 
the  1013  prices  or  building  materials  at 
101.3  levels.  A  little  more  hungry  waiting 
for  customers  on  the  part  of  some  dealers 
may  tend  to  even  up  the  price  situation. 
Anything  that  is  more  than  50  per  cent 
above  1013  prices  is  out  of  the  present 
line  of  values,  and  will  have  to  come  down 
unless  others  things  go  up  again.  Goods 
in  general  are  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  down  between  1020  and  1013.  Even 
the  1913  prices  were  not  considered  low 
at  the  time,  and  the  increasing  cost  of 
living  had  been  a  subject  of  complaint 
since  1896.  Nobody  can  tell  what  will 
come  next,  but  anyway  it  seems  that 
either  farm  product0  must  go  up  or  some 
other  things  come  down  before  there  can 
be  much  business  activity.  Just  now  it 
looks  as  if  both  might  happen.  For  the 
past  few  weeks  or  months  potatoes  and 
fruits,  also  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
bave  been  tending  upward  more  or  less, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  “bar- 
f'un  sales”  on  some  goods  needed  by  the 
family. 

FRUIT  BOOM  IN  CANADA 

Apple  growers  in  Canada  are  showing 


enthusiasm.  No  wonder,  when  they  aver¬ 
aged  over  $0  per  barrel  for  a  crop  of  over 
3,000.*000  bushels  last  season.  They  set 
out  over  half  a  million  dollars’  worth  of 
nursery  stock  last  season,  despite  the  high 
cost  of  young  fruit  trees.  Apple  trees 
cost  them  48c  on  an  average,  and  other 
kinds  more.  Our  Canadian  neighbors  are 
going  strong  for  apples,  pears,  plums, 
raspberries  and  gooseberries. 

IRREGULAR  TREND  OF  PRICES 
Fall  apples  have  continued  to  bring 
good  prices  in  nearly  all  markets,  with  a 
general  range  of  $2.50  to  $3  per  bushel 
basket.  The  range  is  about  the  same  on 
pears  as  on  apples,  and  northern  peaches 
have  been  selling  at  $3  to  $4  per  bu. 
Watermelons  are  dull,  and  markets  heav¬ 
ily  supplied.  I’robably  the  average  is  not 
much  above  $100  per  car,  but  choice  large 
sizes  in  some  sections  reach  $125  to  $275. 
Eastern  cantaloupes,  wholesale,  in  half  a 
dozen  Eastern  cities  range  from  $1  to 
$1.75  per  standard  crate.  Cabbage  brings 
c<  mparatively  high  prices,  ranging  from 
$40  to  $75  per  ton  in  leading  city  markets. 
Following  are  general  wholesale  ranges  of 
leading  products  in  large  Eastern  cities 
late  in  August  :  Potatoes.  $3.25  to  $3.65 
per  100  lbs. ;  top  grades  of  butter,  3S  to 
41c  per  lb.;  cheese,  17  to  20c  per  lb. ; 
beef  steers,  $6.60  to  $9.60  per  100  lbs  ; 
hogs,  $7.29  to  $9.35  per  100  lbs. ;  veal, 
$15  to  $18  per  100  lbs.;  fat  lamjbs,  $8.25 
to  $10.50;  No.  1  Timothy  hay.  $22  to  $30 
per  ton  ;  cottonseed  meal,  $35.50  per  ton ; 
gluten  feed,  $35.71  per  ton. 


40e 

lb., 

lb., 

lb., 
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Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 
Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  kettle  roasts,  lb..  18c;  porterhouse 
steak,  lb.,  30c;  round  steak,  lb.,  28c; 
neck  cuts,  lb.,  10c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  35  to 
;  mutton,  lb..  12  to  25c;  veal  chops, 
32c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  30c;  veal  cutlets, 
40c;  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  25c;  sausage, 
25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  20c;  pork  loin,  lb., 
to  38c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  35  to  38c; 
brisket  bacon,  lb..  22c;  rabbits,  lb.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  40c;  heavy 
fowls,  lb.,  30c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  tur¬ 
keys.  lb.,  45  to  50c;  geese,  lb.,  34c;  ducks, 
lb..  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
35c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  45c;  turkeys, 
lb..  55c;  geese,  lb.,  38c;  ducks,  lb..  38c. 

.Milk,  qt.,  9c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  49c;  best  dairy  prints,  lib.. 
49c;  dairy  in  jars,  lb.,  49c ;  cheese,  whole 
milk  cream,  lb.,  33c;  skim,  17c;  cottage 
cheese,  lb.,  10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  48c;  brown,  47c; 
mixed  colors.  47c;  honey,  clover,  card. 
28c;  extracted,  20c;  popcorn,  lb.,  10c;  on 
cob,  8c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.50. 

Peaches,  freestones.  %  bu.,  $1.75; 
pears,  Keifers,  bu.,  $3;  citron,  each,  10 
to  15c;  pic  apples,  qt.,  8e;  plums,  peck, 
75c;  long  blackberries,  qt.,  25c;  elderber- 
berries,  qt.,  10  to  15c. 

Beans,  string,  <|t.,  5c;  dry,  lb.,  6c; 
•beets,  best,  bu..  $1.15;  cabbage,  white, 
lb.,  3c.;  cucumbers,  each,  1  to  3c;  corn, 
doz.,  15  to  25c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  best,  lb..  10c;  celery,  best  bunch, 
12  to  15c;  dill  pickles,  each.  1c;  dill, 
bunch.  5c;  eggplant,  best,  15c;  medium, 
10c- ;  lettuce,  large  heads,  5c;  onions, 
green,  bunch,  5c;  bu..  75c;  peas,  qt.,  10c; 
potatoes,  new.  peck,  50c :  old  peck.  20c ; 
pumpkins,  each.  10  to  20c;  rhubarb,  lb., 
5c;  radishes,  white,  bunch.  5c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck,  20c;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb..  4c:  rutabagas,  bu.,  90c ; 
tomatoes,  qt..  7c;  V.,  bu..  $1;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch.  10c;  vinegar,  qt.,  10c*. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 
Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  28c ;  Spring. 
30  to  33c;  chickens,  lb..  30  to  35c;  fowls. 
28  to  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  guinea  hens, 
each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks.  lb..  50  to  00c; 
chickens,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  fowls,  lb.,  45  to 
55c. 

Eggs,  45  to  50c;  duck  eggs,  50c-;  butter, 
lb..  50  to  55c;  honey,  comb,  30c;  Italian 
c-beese,  lb.,  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  cantaloupes, 
crate.  $1.50  to  $3.50;  crab  apples,  bu.. 
$1.50;  elderberries,  bu..  $1  ;  huckleberries, 
mate,  $8;  pears,  bu..  $1.25;  Bartlett  bu.. 
$2;  peaches,  bu.,  $2.50;  plums,  bu.,  $1.75; 
watermelons,  each.  25  to  35c. 

Beans,  stringless,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
beans.  English  lima,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  50; 
beets,  bu.,  $1.50;  per  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
50c;  c-abbage,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1.50; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  30c;  chives,  bunch,  10c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  per  doz..  10c- ;  per  bu  .  50  to  60c ; 
pickles,  per  100.  35  to  50c;  dill.  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  60c;  eggplant,  per  doz 
endive,  doz.  heads,  50c;  garlic,  lb.. 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  2c;  kohl-rabi. 

60c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate.  75e  to  $2.50; 
Boston,  per  doz.,  25  to  40c;  onions,  doz., 
20  to  25c;  per  bu.,  $1.25;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches.  40c;  peppers,  doz.,  20c;  per  bu., 
$L75  to  $2.50;  potatoes,  bu  .  75 c  to 
$2  25;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c; 
romaine.  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c:  sage, 
bunch.  5c-;  Summer  squash,  per  doz..  $1 
fo  $1.50;  sweet  corn.  doz.  ears.  10  to  15c; 
Swiss  chard,  bundle,  10c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
50c ;  turnins,  doz.  bunches.  50<-. 

Hay  and  Straw — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton. 
$°3 ;  bar.  No.  1.  ton.  $20;  No.  2,  $18; 
No  3.  $16;  Timothy,  ton.  $22.  Straw — 
Rye,  ton.  $14:  wheat,  $12;  oat,  $8. 


..  $2 ; 
20c ; 
doz., 


ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  12c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  16  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  13 
to  15c;  heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  18  to  22c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  16  to 
Esc;  mutton,  lb.,  8  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  15  to 
17c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  24  to  25e; 
broilers,  lb.,  28  to  30e ;  live  springers,  lb., 
33  to  35c;  roosters,  old,  24  to  25c;  eggs, 
45  to  50c. 

Apples.  14-qt.  basket,  75c  to  $1  ;  per 
Ln $1.50  to  $2 ;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  elderberries.  14-qt.  basket.  40  to 
60c;  grapes,  14-qt.  basket,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
pears,  14-qt.  basket.  75c  to  $1  ;  per  lb., 
_to  3c;  plums,  14-qt.  basket.  $1  to 
$1.25;  peaches,  Crawfords,  basket.  $1.10 
to  $1.25 ;  seconds,  75c  to  $1 ;  other  va¬ 
rieties,  6)  to  65c;  Lawton  berries,  crate, 
$6  to  $7;  muskmelons,  doz.,  $1.  to  $4; 
watermelons,  each,  30  to  50c. 

Beets,  per  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1.50;  carrots, 
per  doz.  bunches.  20- to  25c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  60  to  75c;  eggplant,  per  doz., 
$1  to  $1.50;  green  peppers,  14-qt.  basket, 
50  to  60c ;  red  peppers,  14-qt.  basket, 
$1  25  to  $1.50;  lima  beans,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
lettuce,  doz.  heads,  30  to  45c;  head  let- 
fuee.  per  doz.,  75c  to  $1  ;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  greeu,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c; 
potatoes,  new.  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.50;  pump¬ 
kins,  doz..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  pickles,  dill, 
per  100.  60  to  75c;  small,  per  100.  30  to 
40c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  12c; 
sweet  corn,  best,  doz.,  20  to  25c;  yellow 
bantam,  18  to  20c;  seconds,  doz..  10  to 
15c;  Summer  squash,  per  doz.,  50  to  60c; 
tomatoes,  14-qt.  basket,  30  to  45c;  green 
beans,  (basket,  60  _to  75c;  wax  beans, 
basket,  50  to  75c ;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium,  $3.50;  red  marrow,  $8;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $4.50;  red  kidney,  $10;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $11;  pea,  $3.35;  yellow-eye,  $6.50; 
imperials,  $8.50. 

Hides,  steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  4c;  No.  2.  3c; 
cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  3;  No.  2.  2c; 
bulls  and  stags,  2 ;  horsehides,  each.  $L 50 
to  $2^;  lambs,  each,  25c:  calf.  No.  1.  12c; 

lin- 


No.  2. 
washed 


10c;  fleece 
medium.  15 


lb., 
to  18c. 


to  18c 


Wheat,  per  bu..  $1.10  to  81.15;  corn, 
shelled,  bu..  SO  to  82c;  oats.  41  to  42c; 
rye.  bu..  $1.05  to  $1.10;  hav  and  straw, 

$14V  topis''’1’’  tOD’  !?2::  t0  $27;  Rtraw’  ton, 


to 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter 

Creamery,  best,  45  to  46c;  good 
choice,  40  to  44c ;  dairy,  30  to  40c. 

Eggs 

Best  nearby,  55  to  56c;  gathered,  best, 
48  to  50c ;  lower  grades,  35  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  broilers.  25  to  27c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Roasting  chickens.  45  to  58c;  broilers. 
3;»  to  40c-;  fowls,  30  to  40c;  ducks,  28 
to  30c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bbl..  $4 
berries,  qt.,  20  to  30c- : 


Nearbv.  bu. 

Island,  bbl..  $5.75  to  $6; 


to  $6 ;  huckle- 
.  ,  peaches.  14-qt. 

basket,  $1  to  $1.50;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50. 

POTATOES 

box,  $2  to  $2.25;  Rhode 
.  sweet  potatoes, 

bbl.,  $6  to  $7. 

Vegetables 

Beets,  bu.  box.  50c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2  ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $3  ;  sweet  corn, 
peppers,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  radishes,  bu., 
50c;  squash,  bbl..  $1.50  to  $1.75;  toma¬ 
toes.  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  turnips,  yellow.  $1 
to  $1.25;  rutabagas,  150  lbs..  $3.75  to  $4. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilav.  Timothy,  No. 

2.  $31  to  $32 ;  ‘No.  3, 
mixed.  $26  to  $30. 
oat.  $17. 


1 .  $34  to  $35  ;  No. 
$27  to  $28;  clover 
Straw,  rye,  $26; 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  42  to  43c 


good.  35  to  40c- 


common  to 
packing  stock,  24  to  27c. 

Eggs 

Nearby  fancy,  52  to  53c;  gathered, 
common  to  good.  35  to  45c. 

Live  poultry 

Fowls.  25  to  30c;  broilers,  30  to  34c; 
ducks,  IS  to  23c. 

dressed  poultry 

Fowls,  34  to  39c;  broilers,  34  to  38c; 
ducks,  27  to  2Se. 

FRUITS 

Peaches.  %-bu.  basket.  $2  to  $3;  musk¬ 
melons,  %-bu.  basket,  10  to  50c;  water¬ 
melons,  carload,  $175  to  $275 ;  blackber¬ 
ries.  qt.,  15  to  25c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  20 
to  32c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  new.  bid.,  $4.50  to  $5.50 ; 
cabbage,  %-bu.  basket,  40  to  75c;  onions, 
%-bu.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy.  No.  2.  $23  to  $24  ;  No. 
3,  $20  to  $21  ;  clover  mixed.  $20  to  $21  ; 
new  hav  $18  to  $22.  Straw— Rye,  $18 
to  $20;' wheat,  $12  to  $13. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

August  25,  1921 
Milk 

York  price  for 


September  fluid 
zoone,  $2.90  for 


New 

milk  in  201  to  210-mile 
3  per  cent  fat.  City  retail  prices :  Grade 
A,  bottled,  18c;  B,  bottled,  qt.,  15c;  pt., 
10c;  B.  loose,  11c;  buttermilk.  11c:  certi¬ 
fied,  qt..  28c;  pt.,  17c;  heavy 
pt.,  29c;  route  cream,  %  pt.,  19c. 

Butter 


cream,  % 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . . 

.  41 

@ 

42 

Good  to  Choice  . 

(a 

40 

Lower  Grndes . 

& 

35 

City  made . 

Dairy,  best  . 

....  38 

@ 

39 

Common  to  good 

0 

36 

Packing  Stock .  . 

...  25 

@ 

30 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new . . 

....  21 

@ 

21% 

Good  to  choice . 

& 

20  ~ 

Skims  . . 

@ 

IS 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  oholoe  to  fanoy  .. 

....  59 

@ 

59 

Medium  to  good . 

■a 

55 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

....  46 

<a 

48 

Common  to  good . 

. . . .  35 

9 

44 

Gathered,  best . 

@ 

45 

Medium  to  good .  , 

35 

@ 

42 

Lower  grades . 

....  18 

@ 

24 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steen . 

....  5"00 

@ 

9  35 

Bulli  . 

....  3  75 

@ 

5  00 

Cows . 

fir, 

nn 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbi . 

. ..  12  00 

@14  00 

Culls . 

. ...  4  00 

@ 

8  00 

Hogs . 

rain  7* 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

. . . .  3  00 

« 

6  00 

Lambs  . 

@12  00 

live  poultry 

Prices  are  reported  as  follows:  Fowls, 
22  to  30c ;  broilers,  25  to  32c ;  roosters, 
18e ;  ducks,  22  to  24c ;  geese,  14  to  16c. 
dressed  poultry 

Turkeys,  best . 

Com.  to  good . 

Chickens  choice  lb . 


Fowls . 

Roosters . . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  dot . . ....  . 


BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lb». . . . 

Pea . 

Medium  . .  . ..  . , 

Red  Kidney  . 

White  Kidney . 

Yellow  ICye . 


FRUITS 


A  pples.  new.  bu . 

Peaches.  U-qt  bkt  . 
Watermelons,  carload 

H  lack  berries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt _ 

Muskmelons,  bu. . .  ... 


Plums,  R-ib  bkt . 

Grapes.  20  lb.  bkt . . 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

Eastern  Shore . 

Jersey  . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt . .  . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches  .... 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Lettuce,  lialt-bbl.  baske 

Onions,  bu . . . 

Egg  Plants,  bn . 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl. 

Radishes.  100  bunches. 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt... 

Peppers,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate... 

3  pk.  box . 

Squash,  bu  . 

Swe*-t.corn  100 . 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 


45 

@ 

55 

•  ■  . 

30 

@ 

40 

38 

& 

40 

@ 

35 

28 

@ 

37 

22 

@ 

24 

25 

0 

28 

....  4 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

....  5 

75 

@ 

6 

75 

....  5 

00 

0 

5 

75 

....  5 

25 

0 

5 

50 

...11 

75 

@12 

00 

@12 

00 

....  7 

50 

@ 

8 

00 

....  1 

25 

0 

3 

50 

...  1 

00 

@ 

1 

75 

..  175 

00 

@300 

00 

25 

@ 

30 

>  .  .  . 

18 

0 

25 

....  1 

50 

@ 

2 

50 

00 

@ 

9 

00 

30 

@ 

60 

UO 

@ 

1 

25 

00 

@ 

5 

25 

...  2 

00 

@ 

4 

00 

@ 

4 

25 

....  1 

50 

0 

2 

50 

00 

0 

4 

00 

....  2 

00 

0 

3 

25 

00 

I 

50 

....  1 

00 

@ 

1 

50 

50 

0 

1 

75 

...  1 

00 

0 

3 

00 

50 

0 

75 

50 

<tt 

2 

50 

00 

@ 

2 

00 

75 

50 
1  00 
50 
50 
1  00 
50 
35 
75 
3  00 
75 


@  2  50 
0  1  50 
(it  4  00 
@  1  50 
1  00 
1  75 

1  75 
75 

2  50 
6  00 
I  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton . 29  00 

No.  2 .  . 25  00 

No.  3  2100 

Shipping . 19  00 

clover.  Mixed  . 21  00 

8traw,  Rye  . 20  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 10  00 


@30  00 
@28  00 
@23  00 
@21  00 
@27  00 
@22  00 
@11  00 


Gash 
York : 
corn, 
white, 


GRAIN 

wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
Wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.32; 
No.  2  yellow,  7Se ;  oats,  No.  2 
45c;  rye,  $1.10;  barley,  75c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter — Best  . 53 

Good  to  choice . 50 

Eggs — Fancy  . 65 

Good  to  choice . 50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  to 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  to 

Peaches,  doz . 50 

Huckleberries,  qt . 35 


Chickens,  lb . 45 

Fowls,  lb . 10 

Bacon,  lb . 40 


.54 

.52 

.70 

.60 

.04 

.15 

.75 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.50 


Cleaning  Aluminum  Vessels 


When  food  sticks  to  aluminum  cooking 
vessels  try  the  following  plan,  used  by  a 
cook  in  a  restaurant  who  has  had  many 
years’  practical  experience:  Place  the 
utensil  over  the  fire,  drop  in  a  small  bit 
of  fat  and  a  spoonful  of  salt.  When  lint 
polish  with  a  piece  of  cloth  wadded  up, 
keeping  the  salt  under  the  cloth  while 
rubbing.  This  man  cleans  bis  aluminum 
ware  this  way  instead  of  by  washing  in 
the  usual  way.  Soap  and  washing  powder 
are  very  injurious  to  aluminum  because 
of  the  alkali  they  contain,  so  that  clean¬ 
ing  with  salt  while  hot  is  preferable. 
The  salt  method  leaves  a  smooth,  glassy 
surface  to  which  food  will  not  stick  un¬ 
less  badly  scorched.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  sill  alkaline  substances 
should  be  avoided  when  cleaning  or  pol 
isbintr  aluminum.  w.  e.  duckwai.l. 
Ohio. 
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10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Hearing 
Is  Believing 

Though  nearly  500,000  who  are  hard  of 
hearing  are  now  enthusiastic  users  of 
the  Acousticon  because  it  has  enabled 
them  to  hear  clearly,  this  is  not  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  that  it  will  make  you  hear. 
Hut  it  should  be  encouraging  enough 
to  warrant  giving  the 

1921  Acousticon 

10  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

No  D  e  p  o  s  i  t — No  Expense 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to  say  that  you  will 
try  the  Acousticon.  The  test  in  your 
own  home,  amid  familiar  surroundings, 
will  cost  nothing,  for  wc  even  pay 
delivery  charges. 

11  |  |> \I\r  f  Tnure  Is  no  samd  reason  why 
la  I\  lllli  \I  •  everyone  should  not  make  a* 
liWral  a  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so  why  send  nionej  for 
«n>'  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  triedit  ? 
Hut  remember,  the  ‘^Acousticon”  ha«  improvement* 
and  patented  features  which  cannot  Ikj  duplicated, 
so  iio  matter  what  you  have  tiled  in  the  past  send 
l or  your  free  trial  of  the  u  Acousticon  "  today  and 
convince  yourself — you  alone  to  decide. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

1350  Candler  Bldg.,  220  W.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  City 


Your  Money  and 
Your  Business 

HE  BIG  IDEA  behind  the 
Farmers’  Fund  is  that  farmers 
require  a  banking  system  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  special  needs  of  their 
business. 

Money  invested  with  us  is  at  once 
reloaned  to  New  York  State  farmers. 
Buy  our  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Notes, 
$100  —  $500— $1000  denominations  — 
due  one  year  to  five  years  from  date 
— 5'^%  interest  payable  semi-annu¬ 
ally,  fully  secured. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $1 15,000 


Western  Canada 

Offers  Health  and  Wealth 

and  has  brought  contentment  and  happiness 
to  thousands  of  home  seekers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  who  have  started  on  her  FREE  homesteads 
or  bought  land  at  attractive  prices.  They  have 
established  their  own  homes  and  secured  pros¬ 
perity  and  independence.  In  the  great  grain- 
growing  sections  of  the  prairie  provinces  there 
is  still  to  be  had  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many 
years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre — oats,  barley  and 
flax  also  in  great  abundance,  while  raising 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  is  equally 
profitable.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season 
worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  their  land. 
Healthful  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  excellent  markets 
and  shipping  facilities.  The  climate  and  soil 
offer  inducements  for  almost  every  branch  of 
agriculture.  The  advantages  for 

Dairying,  Mixed  Farming 
and  Stock  Raising 

make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  industrious 
settlers  wishing  to  improve  their  circum¬ 
stances.  For  certificate  entitling  you 
to  reduced  railway  rates,  illustrated 
literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  Alberta  and  Bri¬ 
tish  Columbia,  etc.,  write 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Geneses  Si..  Syracuse,  N  T. 

Authorized  Al.nl,  Dept,  of 
•nd  Colonization,  Dominic 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
Suarantee  editorial  page- 


A  Sphinx  Moth 

I  am  sending  a  little  box  containing  an 
insect  which  I  found  in  the  field.  Would 
like  to  know  what  it  is.  M.  L.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

The  insect  sent  by  the  correspondent  is 
one  of  the  harmless  species  of  sphinx 
moths,  or  hawk  moths,  as  they  are  called. 
These  are  among  our  handsomest  and 
most  graceful  moths,  and  the  caterpillars 
of  some  of  them  are  very  injurious — 
notably  the  tomato  "worm"  and  the  to¬ 
bacco  “worm.”  The  hawk  moths  have 
very  long,  slender  proboscides,  which  are 
particularly  well  fitted  for  sucking  the 
nectar  from  deep  flowers,  like  the  honey¬ 
suckles.  and  we  often  see  these  moths 
poising  like  a  humming-bird  over  these 
flowers  at  dusk  with  the  proboscis  un¬ 
coiled  and  inserted  deep  into  the  corolla 
after  nectar. 

The  caterpillars  usually  have  a  horn¬ 
like  projection  on  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body,  and  although  many  think  they  are 
poisonous  and  can  sting,  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  harmless.  When  full-grown  the 
caterpillars  go  into  the  ground  and  make 
an  earthen  cell,  where  each  one  changes 
to  a  pupa,  rests  through  the  Winter  and 
transforms  to  the  moth  in  the  Spring. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


A  Moth  as  Large  as  a  Bird 

On  our  window  last  night  came  what 
we  first  thought  was  a  bird,  but  this 
morning  it  was  still  there,  and  1  will 
describe  it.  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is? 
It  is  4%  in.  wide.  ?>M>  in.  long,  light 
green  in  color,  and  looks  like  a  large  but¬ 
terfly.  I  have  made  a  drawing  of  it,  and 
wrote  on  it  the  colors.  The  little  dots 
look  like  eyes,  and  the  body  underneath 
is  pure  white.  It  flies  at  night,  so  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  butterfly.  It  certainly 
is  handsome.  c.  K. 

The  insect  described  is  known  as  the 
“Inna  moth.”  one  of  our  largest  and  most 
striking  moths,  and  withal  a  very  hand¬ 
some  one.  The  wings  are  of  a  delicate 
green  color  with  a  purple-brown  band  on 
the  front  edges  of  the  first  pair  of  wings. 
Each  of  the  four  wings  has  a  small  oval 
window-like  spot  near  the  center,  while 
each  hind  wing  has  a  long,  narrow,  curved 
tail-like  appendage  that  aid  in  giving  the 
moth  a  most  graceful  appearance.  The 
Inna  rests  quietly  during  the  day,  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  undersides  ;>f  green  leaves,  hut 
becomes  active  at  night,  often  flying 
through  open  windows.  No  wonder  this 
beautiful  moth  has  been  called  the  “Em¬ 
press  of  the  Night.” 

The  caterpillar  of  the  Inna  is  a  large 
one,  and  is  also  striking  in  appearance. 
It  is  about  3  in.  long  when  grown,  and 
is  pale  bluish-green  with  a  pearl-colored 
head.  It  has  a  pale  yellow  stripe  along 
each  side  of  the  body  and  several  yellow 
lines  across  the  back.  It  feeds  on  walnut, 
hickory  and  other  forest  trees,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  often  occur  in  enough 
numbers  to  cause  serious  injury.  When 
grown  it  spins  a  very  thin  cocoon  of  silk 
inside  of  a  leaf,  which  it  rolls  up.  and 
after  sleeping  all  Winter  in  this  silken 
retreat  it  transforms  in  the  Spring  to 
the  magnificent  Inna  moth,  which  soon 
deposits  large  conspicuous  eggs  for  an¬ 
other  generation.  glenn  w.  iierrick. 


Notes  on  the  White  Grub 

On  page  047  is  an  article  entitled 
“Fighting  the  White  Grub.”  It  is  an 
important  subject,  and  I  wish  to  offer  my 
experience,  which  consists  of  a  20-year 
fight.  I  have  no  cure,  but  can  give  you  a 
preventive.  Suppose  your  plants  are  in 
rows,  3  ft.  6  in.  apart,  and  from  24  to  30 
in.  between  plants  in  the  row.  You 
doubtless  have  observed  that  the  grub 
takes  plants  in  rotation ;  that  is,  when 
he  finishes  one  plant,  he  usually  attacks 
the  next.  You  have,  or  should  have, 
given  your  plants  thorough  cultivation 
between  the  rows,  but  left  a  hard  path 
between  plants  uncultivated,  or  at  best 
under  shallow  cultivation.  And  this  un¬ 
cultivated  passageway  is  the  grubs’  de¬ 
light.  Now  take  a  hoe.  or  spade,  and 
stir  the  earth  in  the  center,  between  each 
two  plants,  to  a  depth  of  say  5  in.,  and 
you  will  find  this  loose  earth  acts  as  an 
obstruction  to  Mr.  Grub.  He  is  at  sea. 
If  earth  is  loose  clear  around  each  plant, 
then  you  have  blindfolded  Mr.  Grub.  lie 
will  find  your  plants,  if  at  all.  only  by 
chance.  Also,  it  is  said,  the  early  bird 
catches  the  worm.  So  does  the  early 
man.  The  grub  seems  to  work  deep  down 
in  heat  of  day.  so  is  more  easily  found  in 
early  morning,  as  he  is  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Now,  who  can  tell  me  the  diet  of  the 
i  ground  mole  that  raises  a  ridge  as  ne 
travels?  I  let  them  work  in  my  plants 
because  I  think  they  eat  the  white  grub. 
Who  knows?  J.  H.  T. 

Wisconsin. 

R.  N.-Y. — -The  mole  seems  to  live  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  white  grubs,  angleworms 
and  similar  soil  insects.  It  is  very  rare 
that  he  touches  vegetable  matter,  except 
to  gnaw  his  way  through  it. 


Pasture  After  Harvest 

GOOD  fences  mean  economy  and  added  profits.  Save  the  feed 

left  in  the  field  after  harvest  by  pasturing  with  cattle  and  hogs.  Get 
all  the  profit  out  of  every  field.  Modern,  business-like  farming  requires 
crop  rotation,  better  breeding  and  good  fences.  Build  the  fences  you 
need  this  fall. 

*  ‘Pittsburgh  Perfect” 

Farm  Fencing 

is  strong,  durable  and  economical.  Puts  the  farm  under  control  and 
increases  profits.  Made  exclusively  of  open  hearth  steel  in  our  own 
modern  steel  mills.  Special  care  is  taken  to  protect  the  wire  against 
corrosion  by  applying  a  heavy,  uniform  coating  of  spelter.  We  employ 
the  most  improved  galvanizing  process  known  to  the  industry,  and 
long,  satisfactory  service  is  assured.  All  wraps,  ties  and  surplus 
weight  are  eliminated  by  the  perfected  electric  welding  process.  Every 
rod  guaranteed.  Catalogue  No.  216  sent  free  upon  request. 

Get  This  Valuable  Book 

A  useful  book  that  every  farmer  needs.  Contains  farmers’ 
account  pages,  crop,  live  stock  and  insurance  records,  in¬ 
ventory  and  memorandum  pages,  calendars,  fencing  charts, 
postage  rates,  etc.  Illustrated.  Vest  pocket  size,  flexible 
leatherette  cover.  Sent  postpaid  for  10  cents,  coin  or  stamps, 
to  partially  cover  cost. 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

771  Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Memphis,  Dallas’,  , 


GLASTENBURY 

UNDERWEAR 


SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  LEADER 

Wool,  Worsted,  Merino  Mixtures 
scientifically  blended, 

EVERY  GARMENT  £ 

and  guaranteed  not.  to  shrink.  ® 


UNION 

SUITS 


Fine  Winter,  Medium 
and  Super  Weights, 
natural  color. 
Eight  grades. 


For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 

Write  for  booklet  —  sample  cuttings 
Yours  for  the  Asking.  Dept.  33 

GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 

GLASTONBURY,  CONN, 


Prices 

$1.75 
to  $5.50 

Per  Garment 
Regular  Sizes 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


HAY  PRESSES 


[Durable,  easy  to 

Poperate,  groat  ca-* 
rpacitios.  Many  sires 
Engine,  bolt,  horso 
^  power.  WRITE  Postab 

for  cAtalog,  TODAYon  "ELL1 
* — King  of  _ 

■COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

2044'H*mjp*hlro St., Quincy,  111* 


Save  25  %  on  Roofing 


CENTURY  Rubber  Roofing;  is  Bolddirec 
from  factory  to  you.  Rest  and  cheapest  in  Amei 
'■ca.  Long  guarantee.  Wo  pay  freight.  Send  fc 
rD C C  samples,  catalog  and  bargain  price 
.*  •  Write  today. 

CENTURY  MFG. CO. .3(1.3  Katherine  Bldg.  E.St. Louis. II 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  In  ouloro  fro*. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  4k  Elm  SL.Quincy.HI. 


Write 
for  new 
prices 
greatly 
reduced. 


NOT  A  BUCKLE  ON  IT 


Let  me  send  you  this  wonderful  no-buckle  harness  at  my  own  expense.  Look 
at  it.  Examine  it.  Put  it  on  your  team  and  use  it  for  a  month  at  my  risk.  Give  it 
any  and  every  test  you  can  think  of.  If  you  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  the  hand¬ 
somest,  strongest  and  best  harness  you  ever  saw  or  tried,  pack  it  up  and  send  it  back. 

No  Patching— No  Mending — No  Repair  Bills 

Buckles  cut  harness  straps.  Rings  and  dees  wear  straps  in  two.  Examine  your  own  har* 
ness  and  prove  this.  You’ll  find  more  than  100  places  where  buckles,  rings  and  dees  arc 
wearing  it;  places  where  you’ll  soon  have  to  repair  it.  The  Walsh  HarneS3 
will  save  that  trouble  and  expense.  The  Walsh  is  a  proven  success, 

Lasts  a  Lifetime — Besides  having  no  buckles,  no  rings  to  wear 
the  straps,  it  lias  noloopsor  billets  to  waste 
leather  or  catch  the  lines  —  no  holes  to 
weaken  the  straps. 

Costs  Less  than  Other  Harness — 

The  Walsh  costs  less  than  any  other 

harness  of  the  same  grade  materials,  yet  it  out¬ 
wears  two  sets  of  the  best  old  style  harneaa 
and  saves  you  cost  of  repairs. 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms 

s-21  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  booh, 
ttew  prices  greatly  reduced,  easy 
payment  terms  and  my  30 -day  trial 
offer. 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

Dept.  289 A  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Vfa&A 

HARNESS 


r 

SeeHow\ 
Buckles! 
Cut  and] 
Tear 
Straps/ 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


I  shall  not  tell  where  the  hands  on  the 
clock  stood  as  I  got  up  and  looked  out  of 
our  east  window.  You  would  put  me 
down  at  once  as  a  very  lazy  farmer.  So 
we  will  let  that  pass.  This  house  stands 
in  the  beach  sand.  Right  in  front  of  us 
is  a  narrow  stretch  of  coarse  grass  and 
low  shrubs.  The  strong  wind  off  the 
marsh  was  blowing  freely,  and  this  long 
grass  seemed  to  glitter  in  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  as  the  breeze,  tossed  it  about.  A 
few  hundred  feet  away  the  ocean  heaved 
and  muttered  as  it  pounded  on  the  sand 
bar.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the 
blue  water  stretched  away — out  to  the 
distant  edge  where  the  sky  seemed  to  dip 
into  the  sea.  A  light  surf  was  breaking — 
the  long  white  waves  seemed  to  start  far 
up  the  distant  beach  and  go  rolling  and 
smashing  into  white  spray — all  along  to 
the  harbor  entrance.  Far  out  on  the 
water  a  little  black  speck  seemed  to  boh 
and  twist  about.  The  three  boys  are  out 
there  in  a  dory  fishing.  They  were  up 
shortly  after  daylight  and  went  out  with 
the  tide  pushing  the  boat  over  the  sand 
bar  and  working  out  through  the  surf. 
If  I  could  get  them  to  conduct  such  a 
campaign  at  home  against  the  weeds — 
what  a  farm  we  would  have !  I  was  out 
there  yesterday  with  them,  and  rowed 
back  against  a  head  wind  and  an  ebb 
tide.  It  looked  to  me  like  hard  work  for 
a  few  fish  ;  but  I  am  long  past  the  age 
when  it  is  impossible  to  expend  energy 
as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  There  comes  a 
hand  organ  mounted  on  wheels  along  the 
beach.  A  tough  little  hoise  pulls  the  out¬ 
fit.  There  is  a  man  to  turn  the  crank  and 
woman  to  pick  up  the  money  and  add  a 
little  charm  to  the  outfit.  The  man  ought 
to  know  that  this  is  not  a  popular  hour  to 
grind  people  out  of  sleep  with  such  noises, 
but  a  troop  of  children  chase  him  along 
the  road.  There  is  a  sign  on  his  cart : 
“Your  future  told  for  10  cents!”  and  I 
succeed  in  getting  my  daughter  to  have 
her  future  marked  out.  So  she  comes  out 
of  the  kitchen  all  expectant.  The  man 
first  makes  sure  of  his  dime.  Then  the 
woman  takes  hold  of  the  crank  and  the 
man  goes  to  the  front  of  the  cart,  where 
there  is  a  green  parrot  in  a  cage.  The 
man  pulls  out  a  little  drawer  and  reveals 
a  collection  of  folded,  printed  paper — 
white,  red,  green  and  blue.  Then  he 
opens  the  cage  door,  puts  in  a  stick  and 
the  parrot  hops  upon  it.  The  man  holds 
him  over  the  drawer  full  of  papers.  I 
am  very  sure  that  parrot  had  his  eye  on 
a  red  paper,  but  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
threw  him  out  of  balance.  He  was  no 
sea  bird,  so  he  fluttered  his  wings  and 
snatched  the  first  paper  he  could  reach. 
It  was  a  green  one — very  appropriately 
the  color  of  the  young  woman’s  college. 
We  learn  from  it  that  if  she  will  beware 
of  a  dark  stranger  she  is  to  have  a  great 
fortune — money  and  friends  and  power ! 
The  children  agree  that  the  prospect  is 
good,  for  she  may  treat  us  ail  to  other 
Summers  on  this  beach. 

*  *  %  Si=  tis 

Rut  here  is  Mother  protesting  against 
such  foolishness  and  calling  us  to  break¬ 
fast.  The  little  girls  started  it,  and  we 
are  all  in  at  the  finish.  You  may  have 
your  choice  of  two  kinds  of  breakfast 
food  or  eornmeal  mush.  The  mush  suits 
me,  eaten  out  of  a  deep  bowl,  with  some 
of  that  18-cent  milk !  The  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were  a  sturdy,  long-lived  race. 
You  will  still  find  here  men  and  women  of 
the  old  stock,  SO  and  00  years  old,  and 
still  active  and  bright,  and  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  nothing  balmy  about  this  cli¬ 
mate.  I  think  the  rugged  health  of  this 
race  of  salted  Yankees  traces  back  to 
their  great-grandfathers  and  beyond.  And 
no  small  proportion  of  that  sturdy  health 
is  due  to  the  flint  eornmeal  and  milk 
which  these  old  timers  consumed  so 
freely.  Those  were  the  days  before  white 
bread  and  “breakfast  foods” — when  mush 
and  milk  represented  the  tough  hickory 
staff  of  life.  So  you  may  give  me  another 
bowl  of  that  mush — even  if  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  another  quart  of  that  18-cent 
milk.  Then  there  is  a  dish  of  fried  bacon. 
That  seems  to  be  the  best  meat  food  for 
this  country.  Last  night  my  daughter 
made  Parker  House  rolls  with  generous 
measure,  and  there  are  some  left  for  us 
this  morning.  They  are  moistened  a  little 
and  then  re-baked  until  they  are  hot. 
There  will  not  be  a  crumb  left  when  we 
adjourn  from  the  table.  “Tell  it  in 
flowers!”  is  the  good  advice  given  by  the 
florists’  trade.  My  daughter  has  a  more 
substantial  way  of  expressing  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  this  hungry  crowd: 

"Tell  it  in  flour!” 

When  breakfast  was  over  we  surely 
understood.  I  seemed  to  be  the  lazy  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  after  breakfast.  The 
little  girls  cleaned  up  the  table  and 
washed  the  dishes,  while  Rose,  with  her 
small  brush,  swept  down  the  stairs. 
Uncle  George  and  I  went  down  to  the 
beach,  where  we  could  lie  in  the  warm 
sand  and  look  out  over  the  ocean.  The 
wind  is  freshening  somewhat,  and  we  can 
seen  a  few  whitecaps  out  where  that  dory 
is  tossing  at  anchor.  The  boys  can  all 
swim,  and  while  a  flat-bottomed  dory 
looks  frail  enough,  you  must  remember 
that  some  years  ago  an  old  sailor  crossed 
the  ocean  in  just  such  a  little  boat.  So 
we  are  not  worrying  about  these  boys. 
With  a  spyglass  we  could  see  them  at 
their  fishing.  They  have  a  basket  of 
clams  for  bait.  With  a  stout  knife  you 
open  the  clam  shell  and  scrape  out  the 
meat.  They  use  a  good-sized  hook,  with  a 


heavy  sinker.  The  point  is  to  cover  the 
hook  well  with  clam  and  then  lower  it 
down  until  you  feel  it  strike  bottom.  Then 
raise  it  about  two  feet — and  wait.  Where 
those  boys  are  now  the  water  is  about  30 
feet  deep.  The  Japanese  boy  sits  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat.  lie  has  a  “bite.”  With 
a  quick  jerk  he  has  hooked  some  big, 
struggling  thing,  and,  hand  over  hand,  he 
pulls  it  up.  It  must  be  a  5-pound  cod 
from  the  feel  of  it,  but  when  it  comes  up 
over  the  side  of  the  dory  it  is  only  a  hid¬ 
eous  "sculpin’’ — a  disgusting  creature, 
probably  a  dwarf  from  the  frightful  forms 
of  life  which  filled  the  ocean  ages  ago. 
The  Japanese  boy  is  a  good  sport;  he 
will  throw  the  seulpin  overboard,  put  on  a 
fresh  clam  and  go  after  them  again. 
Uncle  George  is  pretty  well  tied  to  this 
beach,  lie  started  in  to  go  barefoot  as 
he  did  50  years  ago.  After  you  have 
worn  shoes  and  stockings  continuously  for 
nearly  20,000  days,  nature  does  not  take 
very  kindly  to  a  combination  of  blistering 
sun  and  salt  water.  Sunseald  has  taken 
the  skin  off  these  feet  and  covered  them 
with  blotches  and  blisters. 

*  *  *  *  * 

T  think  I  will  walk  down  the  beach  to 
Green  Harbor  and  get  the  mail,  and  also 
have  a  look  at  that  reformed  salt  marsh. 
Back  at  the  cottage  I  find  Mother  hang¬ 
ing  clothes  on  the  line.  She  has  been 
scrubbing  them  over  a  washboard.  Out 
on  the  porch  sits  my  daughter,  reading  a 
book.  Some  years  ago  I  told  of  a  trip  I 
made  up  into  the  country  and  at  several 
places  I  saw  the  gra.v-haired  mother  out 
under  a  tree  exercising  over  a  wasbtub 
while  the  good-sized  daughter  sat  on  the 
porch  reading  poetry.  I  expressed  my 
full  opinion  of  such  a  performance;  now, 
have  my  words  come  home  to  roost  above 
my  own  door?  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that,  for  I  learn  that  Ma  was  washing  a 
couple  of  my  own  garments,  while  her 
daughter  is  studying  a  cookbook,  to  make 
sure  about  that  favorite  bread  pudding. 
The  little  girls  go  running  down  to  the 
beach  for  a  dip  in  the  water.  The  beauty 
of  this  lazy  life  is  that  you  do  not  need 
to  hurry,  and  so  I  take  my  time  walking 
up  the  beach.  I  can  stop  and  look  at 
jellyfish  or  crabs  or  some  of  the  sea  mon¬ 
sters  which  the  tide  has  brought,  in.  It  is 
getting  rougher  out  where  that  dory  is 
bobbing  about,  and  the  boys  must  pull  in 
against  the  tide.  Looking  back  I  can  see 
a  farmer’s  wagon  in  front  of  our  house, 
with  two  figures  out  bragaining  with  him 
for  vegetables.  He  has  small  ears  of 
Golden  Bantam  corn  at  40c  per  dozen. 
Down  in  this  country  people  seem  to 
think  yellow  vegetables  and  eggs  are  best. 
Tomatoes  are  two  pounds  for  a  quarter! 

I  got  a  report  from  the  farm  yesterday, 
stating  that  tomatoes  were  so  cheap  on 
the  Paterson  market  that  it  hardly  paid 
to  pick  and  carry  them.  Cucumbers, 
beets  and  all  the  rest  are  fairly  “out  of 
sight”  here.  A  peck  of  potatoes  cost  70 
cents,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
them  at  that  price.  The  cottages  here 
seem  to  be  named,  much  as  a  man  would 
name  his  boat,  and  1  judge  the  men  do 
most  of  the  naming.  While  there  are  a 
few  names  like  “Tumble  Inn,”  “Who 
Cares?”  and  “Take  It  Easy,”  most  of 
them  are  “Minnie,”  “Mary  J„”  “Josie” 
and  “Edith.”  I  never  heard  of  a  woman 
naming  the  cottage  “John”  or  “Henry”; 
the  man  seems  to  do  the  house  christen¬ 
ing.  One  place  down  here  is  named  “The 
House  that  Jack  Built.” 

*  *  *  *  S|s 

There  is  quite  a  little  package  of  mail 
for  us.  This  country  is  a  poor  place  for 
sending  letters,  but  it  is  good  to  get  them. 

I  am  going  on  to  look  at  that  “reformed 
marsh.”  About'50  years  ago  they  built  a 
dyke  across  ehe  upper  part  of  Green  Har¬ 
bor  so  as  to  keep  out  the  tide.  I  re¬ 
member  that  nearly  half  a  century  ago 
some  local  celebrity  came  to  the  Marsh¬ 
field  fair  and  made  some  great  statements 
about  this  land.  He  said  he  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Holland,  where  he  saw  such 
land  saved  from  the  ocean.  I  remember 
how  he  struck  an  attitude  and  said  that 
50  years  in  the  future  this  worthless  salt 
land  would  be  worth  $500  an  acre  and 
eagerly  sought  for!  I  have  learned  how 
easy  it  is  to  tell  what  will  happen  in  50 
years.  As  a  rule,  most  of  your  audience 
will  not  be  on  hand  to  check  up  your 
statements.  Yet  here  I  am — the  boy  who 
was  deeply  impressed  by  this  orator — • 
walking  out  to  see  how  much  he  knew. 
As  you  get  away  from  the  sand  and  salt 
water  you  find  a  peculiar  quality  of  soil. 

It  looks  like  a  thin  rind  of  dark  colored 
loam  over  a  bed  of  gravel.  Yret,  poor  as 
this  soil  is,  some  remarkable  garden  crops 
are  grown.  The  berries  and  corn  and 
potatoes  are  often  very  fine.  There  are 
patches  of  flint  corn  growing  down  to 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  salt  marsh,  mak¬ 
ing  good-sized  stalk  and  ear.  This  soil 
must  be  full  of  salt  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  such  flint  as  we  grow  in  New  Jersey 
would  not  thrive  here.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  these  farmers  have,  without  realizing 
it,  developed  a  strain  of  corn  which  can 
endure  a  high  percentage  of  salt  in  the 
soil.  I  would  like  to  see  some  of  this 
seed  tried  out  in  the  Western  alkali  lands. 
But  this  “reformed  marsh”  needs  many 
more  years  of  reformation.  I  found  the 
creeks  and  ditches  still  filled  with  salt 
water.  On  one  or  two  higher  points  Al- 
sike  clover  had  come  in,  and  there  was 
some  tame  grass  in  the  marsh.  A  few 
cattle  were  pasturing  there,  but  most  of 
the  growth  was  coarse  and  hard,  and  had 
not  been  touched  by  cattle.  The  general 
opinion  among  those  who  talked  about  it 
was  that  this  attempt  to  “reform”  the 
(Continued  on  page  1080) 


Frost.Insurance 

SI.  15  Per  hour  per  acre 

“Used  27  Scheu  Heaters  to  acre  on  the 
night  of  April  25,  1921— temperature  out¬ 
side  of  orchard  23°  raised  to  30°  and  31° 
inside.  I  have  a  full  crop  in  area  covered 
by  the  heaters,”  writes  W.  C.  Stone,  Prop. 
Squaw  Butte  Orchards,  Emmett,  Idaho. 

Scheu  Smokeless  and  Canco  Heaters 

Give  positive  protection.  Operating  cost  $1.15  per  acre  per 
hour.  Temperature  as  low  as  16°  successfully  raised  above 
danger  point.  Used  by  growers  the  country  over. 

More  than  a  million  Scheu  and  Canco  heaters  now 
in  use.  Heaters  cost  36c  up.  Order  early  to 
get  frost  protection  next  spring. 

Write  for  free  48  page  book — “Frost  Insur¬ 
ance.”  Resident  agents  wanted. 


Orchard  Heater  Dept.  G 
WHITING-MEAD  COM’L.  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 
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..^'uokeless  / 
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VIRGIN  WOOL  FABRICS 


NO  SHODD1  Manufactured  from  Nezv  York  State  Fleece  Wools,  NO  COTTON 

under  the  direction  of  the  Associated 
Sheep  Growers 


Virgin  Wool  Bed  Blankets,  grey  and  white . . 4  lbs.,  72x84  inches 

..  Auto  Robes,  dark  green,  and  blue-green-tan  plaids . . ...”  5  lbs.,  64x70  inches 

„  Horse  Blankets,  Solid  colors,  blue  or  tan . .  6  lbs.,  76x92  inches 

Men’s  Suitings,  7  patterns;  blue,  grays,  browns . ,..1314  oz„  56  inches  wide 

If  local  dealers  do  not  carry  our  goods — buy  direct.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 


The  New  York  State  Federation  of  County  Sheep  Growers  Co-operative  Associations,  Inc. 

300  WEST  GENESEE  STREET,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 
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1%  H-P 


,  ENGINES 

.Quantity  production,  new  low 
jrtmcca  on  labor  and  materia!  and 
-.  sold  direct  fromfactory  to  you  make 
r -  those  prices  and  enormous  savin crs. 
Via,,  lno!Uhe5c  NK,W-  LOW  prices  now. 

I  A  T JI^T  r-  ? 'A1 5V  w  h  L‘ n  you  CBn  set  the 

LATEST G A LLO WAY .  Down-to-the-Mlnute,Long- 
Ufed.  economically  opernted.  kerosene  or  gasoline 
Engine  at  our  NEW  LOW  PRICES,  on  tffe  baaia 
,,°t  producing  end  selling  10  engines  when*  we 
formerly  sold  one.  WM.  CALLOWAY,  President 

THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
■'*"  iBox  275  Waterloo, Iowa 


Write  today 
.  _  sure  tor  new, 

[CUT-PRICE  CIRCULAR. 

|  Prices  are  a  good 
|  fair  exchange  for 
|  present  prices  of 
|  grain  and  live 
|  stock.  Yourdol- 
llars  go  twice  as 
|  fir.  90days’trial. 
[Satisfaction 
|  guaranteed.  Cash 
[  or  Easy  payment. 


BIG 


ftWITTG 

Makes  NEW 


Prices  On 

ENGINES 

AH 
Sizes 


GASOLINE  —  KEROSEN_^ 

Priceaf.o.b.K.C.  Carloadfgt.toPbg.  _ _ 

pricea^^No teethe  2  BP.  (was  $  59)  Now  $  39.95 
bic  Having  now  6  H-P.  (was  180)  Now  119.90 
wfi^F^S  12  H-P.  (was  352)  Now  249.00 


_ _ _  Fuff  fist  yu  H'P-  (’’  - - 

and  catalog,  f  roe.  30  H-P.  (was  1091)  Now  699.80 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1895  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1895  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


No  Soap  Better 

■ - For  Your  Skin - 

Than  Cuticura 

Sample  each  (Soap.  Ointment, Talcnm)  free  of  Cntl- 
cura  Laboratories,  Dept.  IT,  Malden,  Mase. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Pencil  Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds,  and  other 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packages,  Egg  Cases. 
All  these  containers  are  in  as  good  as 
new  condition  and  ready  for  instant  use. 
Let  us  quote  you— that's  all 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COVERS,  waterproof, 
6x10,  $4.  Hay  Caps, 
Stack  and  tractor 


CANVAS 

omi: i,  aim  I racto 
covers,  plain  and  waterproofed;  all  sizes.  Write  for  price! 
Covers  guaranteed.  Money  returned  if  unsatisfactory 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W  STANLEr.  50  Church  SI  N.  Y.  Oil 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  STORY  OF  “LOUISE 

“There  is  one  story  in  this  book  which  is 
worth  double  the  price  of  the  entire  book.” 

This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  business 
man  who  was  in  our  office  a  week  or  more  ago. 

He  referred  to  the  story  of  “Louise,”  and 
said  he  considered  it  the  greatest  story  he  had 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading. 

You,  too,  will  enjoy  the  story  of  “Louise,” 
as  well  as  the  25  other  stories  of  farm  life  which  are  contained 
in  this  book.  All  these  stories  are  filled  with  the  subtle  humor, 
the  sound  philosophy  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  human 
nature  which  has  endeared  the  Hope  Farm  man  to  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  country. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  cloth  bound,  and  makes  a  most 
desirable  present  to  a  friend  or  to  your  Grange  or  town  library. 
The  price  is  $1.50  a  copy,  postpaid.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  ,$1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


Name. 
Town . 


State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No. 


Jhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

A  Maryland  correspondent  writes  of 
his  troubles  with  the  boll  worm,  which 
eats  his  sugar  corn  ears,  and  asks  for  a 
remedy.  Everyone  who  grows  sugar  corn 
in  this  climate  knows  that  he  usually 
finds  a  caterpillar  in  each  ear.  Starting 
from  the  silks  or  pistils  where  the  eggs 
are  laid,  this  larva  eats  into  the  ear  and 
downward.  Dusting  the  pistils  with  lead 
or  calcium  arsenate  will  destroy  a  great 
many.  I  find,  too,  that  they  are  more 
fond  of  some  varieties  of  corn  than  others. 
The  Black  Mexican  is  always  with  me 
more  clear  of  worms  than  other  sorts.  A 
very  late  crop  is  also  less  damaged  by  the 
worms.  This  season  the  sparrows  have 
helped.  I  find  ear  after  ear  with  the  tip 
of  the  husks  frazzled  and  the  worm  gone. 
Then  later  the  blackbirds,  finding  the 
ears  partly  opened,  began  to  open  them 
further  and  to  eat  the  corn,  and  by  the 
time  the  corn  was  past  the  roasting  ear 
best  state  the  ears  were  very  badly  rid¬ 
dled.  Now  that  a  planting  is  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  tassel  (August  11)  I  am  doing 
nothing  to  prevent  the  moth  from  laying 
eggs,  trying  to  note  the  dates  of  the  brood 
or  broods.  We  can  get  good  seed  ears  if 
we  get  the  corn  ripe  between  broods  of 
the  boll  worm. 

Our  truck  growers  here  have  this  sea¬ 
son  had  a  very  valuable  lesson  in  co¬ 
operative  marketing.  The  newly  organ¬ 
ized  farmers’  association  has  maintained 
fair  prices  for  their  crops.  Heretofore 
the  brokers,  as  they  are  called,  the  regu¬ 
lar  buyers  and  speculators,  have  had  their 
own  way,  and  have  paid  the  farmers  just 
what  they  pleased  for  their  goods,  always 
paying  little  enough  to  give  them  a  wide 
margin  on  the  shipment.  This  Summer 
the  agents  of  the  association  have  been 
kept  posted  on  the  markets  North,  and 
as  all  produce  is  sold  at  the  railroad*  sta¬ 
tion  at  auction,  if  the  brokers  do  not  bid 
a  fair  price  the  association  ships  the 
goods  in  its  own  cars  after  paying  what 
the  market  shows  to  lx*  fail-.  This  has 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  cucumber 
and  melon  crops  more  profitable  than  ever 
before.  It  has  also  had  a  great  influence 
in  correcting  bad  practices  of  the  growers. 
Every  season  there  has  been  great  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  shipment  of  cantaloupes 
too  green  to  sweeten  up.  and  the  practice 
of  shipping  green  melons  was  doing  great 
injury  to  the  crop  grown  here.  This 
season  will  about  stop  that  practice,  for 
wlien  a  man  drove  up  wth  a  load  of  green 
melons  he  was  simply  directed  to  take 
them  home  to  the  pigs,  for  the  association 
would  not  even  put  them  up  for  a  bid. 

This  association  differs  from  the  great 
and  successful  produce  exchange  of  the 
Virginia  counties  south  of  us^  _That  or¬ 
ganization  is  a  great  commission  agency. 
The  exchange  has  its  dealer  in  any  town 
north  large  enough  to  take  a  carload  of 
potatoes  at  a  time,  and  that  dealer  has 
the  sole  sale  of  the  exchange  products  in 
that  town.  Every  carload  is  sold  before 
shipping,  and  the  growers  are  charged  •') 
per  cent  commission.  They  ship  for  all. 
either  stockholders  or  not.  Rut  at  the 
close  of  the  season  the  surplus  is  divided 
among  the  stockholders  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  shipments.  The 
stock  is  prevented  from  speculators  by 
the  exchange  being  always  ready  to  admit 
a  stockholder,  who  buys  one  share  at  $“>. 
The  Early  Irish  potato  crop  shipped  by 
the  Virginia  exchange  has  not  been  as 
profitable  this  season  as  heretofore,  but 
has  saved  the  growers  from  any  loss. 
Over  $5,500,000  worth  of  potatoes  were 
sold,  and  the  shipping  of  the  sweet  potato 
crop  is  now  beginning.  The  sweet  potato 
crop  in  this  county  promises  to  be  large. 
Our  growers  do  not  attempt  to  compete 
with  the  Virginia  growers  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  shipments.'  They  prefer  to 
make  the  mature  crop  and  to  store  a 
large  part  of  it  for  Winter  and  Spring 
shipment,  though  some  are  shipped  in  the 
late  Fall.  Millions  of  bushels  will  be 
stored  this  season.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Vermin-proof  Corncrib 

R.  Ti.  W.  recommends  inverted  buckets 
and  concrete  piers  for  corncrib.  But  we 
tried  it.  Rats  run  over  crusted  snow¬ 
drifts.  They  will  run  up  a  board  or  tool 
handle  leaned  against  the  crib.  Our  only 
remedy  was  a  concrete  crib  floor,  and  wire 
lining  to  tin-  roof.  That  saved  the  corn 
from  vermin  and  birds.  Use  *4-incb 
mesh  wire,  fit  well.  J.  G. 

Norristown,  Pa. 


FROM  A  KODAK  NEGATIVE 

They  are  your  Pictures 

It  is  when  the  picture  shows  something  that  you  are  interested  in,  that  to  you , 
it  becomes  worth  while.  You  do  not,  perhaps,  care  anything  about  taking  pictures 
(though  many  people  think  it  great  fun)  but  the  pictures  themselves  you  do  care 
for  when  they  are  of  people  or  places  or  things  that  are  yours  or  that  you  are 
interested  in. 

There’s  a  personal,  human  touch  in  pictures  of  your  home,  your  children, 
your  broad  meadows  and  your  fine  cattle.  There’s  interest  to  you  in  pictures  that 
tell  the  story  of  your  auto  trip,  your  camping  party  or  of  the  picnic  where  your 
children  had  so  good  a  time. 

It  is  because  such  pictures  have  the  personal  appeal  that,  in  millions  of  homes, 
the  snap-shot  album  has  become  the  most  thought  of  book  in  all  the  house. 

Picture  taking  is  very  simple  with  a  Kodak  or  Brownie,  and  less  expensive 
than  you  think. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  the  1921  catalogue 
of  Kodaks  and  Brownies.  Ids  free. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Best  Wire  Fence  On  the  Market 


Lowest  Price— Direct  to  User 


Not  hundreds  of  styles 
Nor  millions  of  miles, 
But  satisfied  smiles 
From  every 
customer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


HOLDEN  Spreader 


handles  wet  or  dry 
lime,  phosphate  and 
fertilizer.  Haul  direct 
from  car  to  field.  Saves 
time  and  labor.  FREE 
folder.  Low  price — write 

Col, Inc.  Peoria,  III.  Dept.  40 


MORJUICE 
CIDER  MILLS 


and  Fruit  Presses 
W rite  for  prices. 

CROWN  MFC.  CO. 
Bo*  112  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  GOOD  CROPS 


ip- 
iiim — 

'l 

¥  "As  ye  sow”— Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone — “so  shall 

bigger,  better,  more  profitable  crops.  Solvay 
brings  crops  to  quick,  complete  maturity 
by  making  soil  sweet;  releasing  all  plant- 
food  to  the  growing  crops.  Guaran¬ 
teed  high  test  95%  carbonates — 
ground  fine,  furnace  dried,  easily 
spread.  Crop  improvement  shows 
first  harvest. 


Keep  posted  on  lime  and  Its  u» 

Write  for  Booklet — sent  FREE. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


‘  Mica  Axle  Grease  means 
to  the  axle  spindle  and 
wheel  huo  what  good 
lubricating  means  to  a 
motor — long  life. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  for 
your  breeching,  reins 
and  traces. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  Y. 
New  York  Buffalo 

Albany  Boston 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  naid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  yon  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


NOW  comes  D.  L.  Hartman  with  another  story 
of  a  Florida  strawberry  crop.  Wc  have  grown 
strawberries  for  many  years,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  come  anywhere  near  Hartman’s  record.  We 
will  not,  however,  indulge  in  anything  like  “  'Tain't 
so!”  “It  can’t  be  done!”  etc.,  etc.  We  believe  Mr. 
Hartman  tells  the  truth  about  his  crop.  He  is  half 
strawberry.  He  knows  just  what  to  do — and  he 
goes  and  does  it,  right  on  time.  You  must  remember 
that  these  berries  are  not  grown  as  you  and  I  would 
giow  them  in  the  North.  The  parent  plants  are 
started  in  Spring  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
many  runners.  Then,  in  the  Fall,  these  runners  are 
transplanted  one  foot  apart  each  way  and  fed  and 
handled  like  pampered  pets.  In  the  warm  Florida 
climate  these  plants  do  not  sleep  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  keep  right  on  growing  and  working.  And 
this  Florida  climate  is  a  treacherous  thing;  again 
and  again  has  Mr.  Hartman  seen  the  labor  of  months 
and  the  accumulation  of  years  blasted  in  a  single 
night  of  frost.  So  when  a  man  takes  chances  and 
works  his  way  through  to  a  successful  crop  we  feel 
like  congratulating  him,  though  we  confess  our  in¬ 
ability  to  match  his  success.  Next  week  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  results  Mr.  Hartman  will  give  some 
interesting  results  with  the  use  of  sulphur.  The 
scientific  men  have  thus  far  been  inclined  to  belittle 
the  idea  that  sulphur  is  needed  on  most  of  our 
Eastern  soils.  They  may  find  it  necessary  to  revise 
tlteir  opinions. 

* 

Township  System”  is  the  title  of  a  large 
A  volume  of  1,693  pages  by  Thomas  E.  Finegan, 
formerly  New  York  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  published  by  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  at  Albany,  and  gives  a  very  complete 
history  of  the  efforts  to  establish  the  township  sys¬ 
tem  of  schools  in  New  York  State.  Most  of  us  can 
remember  how,  after  several  years  of  struggle,  this 
system  was  established.  The  vote  in  the  Assembly 
was  close — only  one  more  was  needed  to  carry.  The 
result  was  an  uprising  among  the  country  people  of 
New  York  such  as  never  was  known  before.  It  has 
been  said  that  one  might  as  well  expect  to  lift  the 
State  Capitol  off  its  foundations  as  to  compel  a 
Legislature  to  repeal  a  law  enacted  the  previous 
year.  Yet  this  is  just  what  the  country  people  did. 
There  was  no  withstanding  their  fury.  The  law 
was  promptly  repealed.  I>r.  Finegan.  in  his  volume, 
gives  a  very  fair  and  detailed  statement  of  the  events 
which  led  up  to  this  result,  and  he  sketches  clearly 
the  growth  of  public  sentiment  regarding  this  law. 
It  is  a  full  and  complete  history  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  battles  ever  fought  over  an  educational 
matter.  In  view  of  the  work  now  being  done  by  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one  this  .volume  is  timely. 

% 

WE  get  all  sorts  of  reports  from  the  South 
regarding  pellagra  and  its  prevalence.  One 
man  sends  us  this  remarkable  statement : 

Tin* *  negro  never  grows  much  garden  because  he  always 
has  a  lot  of  half-starved  pigs  and  chickens  and  poor 
fences.  The  pigs  and  chickens  together  destroy  the 
garden,  then  the  pigs  eat  the  most  of  the  chickens,  and 
iu  the  late  Summer  and  Fall  most  of  the  pigs  die. 

That  is  like  an  endless  chain  with  the  end  clipped 
off.  Yet  even  with  such  “system”  the  negto  manages 
to  live  and  remains  hopeful.  We  have  known  white 
folks  who  worked  on  a  plan  not  much  better,  and 
then  blamed  the  administration  or  the  tariff  or  some 
political  party  for  their  misfortunes. 

* 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  started  a  campaign  against 
the  “auto  hogs.”  We  were  practically  alone  at 
the  starting,  but  the  plan  seems  to  have  developed. 
Now  we  hear  from  it  everywhere,  and  many  papers 
are  printing  reports  of  encounters  between  farmers 
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and  the  auto  hogs.  Several  of  them  are  given  on  the 
next  page,  and  it  appears  that  in  some  cases  at  least 
there  has  been  considerable  success  in  ringing  these 
hogs.  The  nuisance  is  worse  than  ever  before  this 
year,  and  it  is  high  time  we  organized  to  protect  our 
property  from  these  thieves. 

STILL  they  come  asking  about  seeding  Ilubam 
clover  in  the  late  Summer  or  early  Fall.  Do 
not  do  this  unless  you  leant  to  experiment  and  can 
stand  the  loss  of  seed.  We  have  never  advised  Fall 
seeding  for  this  clover.  It  is  not  known  whether  it 
will  live  through  the  Winter.  The  chances  are  that 
it  will  not  endure  our  Northern  climate.  It  is  a 
one-season  crop  and.  so  far  as  we  now  know,  suitable 
fox  seeding  in  early  Spring  or  after  some  early  crop 
like  potatoes  or  peas.  You  can  seed  Alsike  clover 
now  and  get  a  small  crop  to  plow  under  next  Spring. 
South  of  Philadelphia  you  can  use  Crimson  clover 
for  that  purpose,  but  do  not  expect  the  same  thing 
from  Hubam.  We  must  all  remember  that  a  new 
variety  or  crop  like  this  clover  must  be  tested  and 
tried  before  we  can  be  sure  of  it.  For  example,  there 
has  been  much  curiosity  as  to  whether  this  Hubam 
can  be  seeded  with  Spring  grain  so  as  to  produce  a 
crop.  Now  we  have  the  following  report  from  Iowa : 

One  of  our  farmer  friends  living  six  miles  from  here 
had  the  nerve  to  sow  Hubam  broadcast  in  his  wheat 
this  Spring.  Ilis  wheat  was  the  Fall  variety,  and  he 
cut  it.  at  the  usual  time,  although  he  did  set  the  binder 
up  high  and  tilted  the  sickle  bar,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  Ilubam. 

On  a  portion  of  his  field  he  had  added  limestone,  on 
another  portion  he  left  it  alone,  and  today  (August 
20)  the  plants  in  the  stubble  field  are  fully  36  inches 
high  and  are  making  seed  rapidly.  On  the  unlimed  por¬ 
tion  we  had  to  get  down  on  our  knees  to  find  the  plants, 
and  .found  a  few  measuring  5  and  6  inches  high. 

Several  other  reports  go  to  convince  us  that  this 
plan  will  work.  It  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a  good 
crop  of  small  grain,  and  then  either  secure  a  good 
crop  of  clover  hay  or  a  heavy  manurial  crop  to  plow 
under  before  wheat  or  rye  seeding.  There  are  many 
localities  in  the  East  where,  on  large  farms,  such  a 
plan  of  continuous  wheat  or  rye  growing  would  pay. 
The  Hubam  clover  grown  between  two  grain  crops 
would  he  of  great  service  to  the  soil.  But  it  is  clear 
that  in  order  to  grow  Hubam  properly  we  must  use 
lime. 

* 

Two  months  ago  1  bought  a  farm  of  25  acres  with 
the  idea  of  earning  my  living  by  raising  chickens,  but 
do  not  know  just  how  to  begin.  I  would  like  advice 
from  you  as  to  what  kind  of  chickens  are  the  best  laying 
and  selling  for  the  market,  also  what  kind  of  feed  should 
be  given  them.  Is  it  harmful  to  give  chickens  left-over 
food,  potato  peels,  etc.?  j.  y. 

Connecticut. 

HAT  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  letters  which 
come  to  us.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  bought  a 
farm  on  which,  he  expects  to  earn  his  living.  He 
does  not  even  know  what  breed  of  hens  he  wants  or 
what  he  shall  feed  them.  Suppose  he  rented  a  store 
on  some  street  corner  and  then  began  to  ask  whether 
he  should  sell  groceries,  hardware  or  drygoods?  He 
would  not  get  very  far.  yet  he  evidently  thinks  that 
farming  is  in  some  way  different.  He  will  find  that 
the  business  of  farming  is  founded  on  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  principles  which  must  be  observed  in  any  line 
of  industry.  Why  should  anyone  expect  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  so  different  from  other  lines  of  work  that  we 
do  not  need  to  consider  the  plain  elements  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  when  entering  it?  We  have  given  this 
man  the  best  private  advice  we  can,  but  we  print  his 
letter  in  order  to  express  our  wonder  that  people 
should  expect  so  much  from  the  business  of  farming. 

¥ 

REPORTS  from  New  York  State  indicate  a  corn 
crop  of  unusual  size.  There  are  some  localities 
where  drought  has  cut  the  crop,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  the  State  will  grow  more  corn  than  usual. 
We  think  it  will  be  the  largest  corn  crop  ever  pro¬ 
duced  by  New  York  farmers.  It  is  ripening  earlier 
than  usual.  Very  soon  the  roar  and  whine  of  the 
silage  cutter  will  he  heard  and  the  big  silos  will 
slowly  fill  to  the  top.  There  may  be  starving 
humans  in  Russia  and  China,  but  the  New  York 
cows  will  have  enough  to  eat.  It  seems  to  he  true 
that  our  Eastern  farmers  are  determined  to  grow 
more  of  their  own  fodder  and  feed.  In  many 
localities  they  have  cut  down  the  acreage  of  canning 
or  cash  crops  and  put  in  more  small  grain  and  grass. 
Lor  the  past  10  years  the  tendency  has  been  the 
oilier  way;  farmers  and  dairymen  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  buy  too  much  of  their  feed.  Now  the  swing 
is  back  to  increased  feed  and  grain  production,  and 
it  is  a  good  thing.  We  find  a  more  hopeful  feeling 
among  Eastern  farmers.  They  all  recognize  the 
serious  business  depression  which  has  followed  the 
Great  War,  but  they  think  the  worst  is  now  over, 
and  that  conditions  will  improve,  slowly  perhaps, 
but  solidly. 


September  3,  1921 

NE  of  our  readers  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  form  of  note 
which  farmers  are  forced  to  sign  when  borrowing 
money.  How  would  you  like  to  tie  yourself  up  with 
the  following: 

. after  date  for  value  received 

. jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pav  to . 

or  order . dollars.  ‘  The  benefit  of 

all  exemption  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  or  any 
other  State,  as  to  said  debt  or  any  judgment  obtained 
on  this  note  is  waived.  And  I  (we)  hereby  authorize 
and  empower  any  attorney  of  record  to  appear  for  me 
in  any  Court  of  Law  or  Equity,  or  before  any  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  at  any  time  to  confess  judgment  thereon, 
for  the  amount  thereof,  debt,  interest,  costs,  including 
an  attorney’s  fee  of  ten  per  cent,  for  collection,  without 
summons  or  process.  The  makers  and  endorsers  of  this 
obligation  waive  demand,  protest  and  notice  of  protest 
thereon,  as  witness  our  hands  and  seals. 

. (Seal) 

. (Seal) 

. (Seal) 

No . 

If  there  ever  was  a  jug-handled  contract,  this  is  it. 
We  understand  that  this  is  the  only  form  of  note 
acceptable  at  the  local  banks.  The  man  who  signs 
suc-h  a  note  and  then  runs  into  a  had  season  or  other 
misfortunes  for  which  lie  is  not  responsible,  will 
either  lose  about  all  he  has  or  go  through  life  with 
a  chain  around  his  neck.  Notes  of  this  character 
are  responsible  for  the  great  demand  for  Federal 
Farm  Loans  in  the  South  and  West.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  business  done  by  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  has  been  in  placing  a  substitute  for  a  “Shy- 
lock”  mortgage.  The  great  opposition  to  the  land 
hanks  has  come  from  the  holder’s  of  just  such  notes 
as  the  one  we  print. 

* 

E  have  interested  one  man  in  the  milk-selling 
problem,  who  has  a  practical  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Let  him  tell  it: 

“I  go  home  at  night  through  a  big  l’ailroad  station, 
where  there  is  a  'soda  fountain.’  On  hot  days  I 
notice  people  lined  up  three  or  four  deep  ordering 
‘pop,  ‘soda’  and  other  soft  drinks.  Either  thorough 
accident  or  design  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  glass 
of  pure,  cold  water  in  this  station.  I  timed  the 
crowd  for  15  minutes  one  day  and  estimated  that 
about  $20  was  taken  in  for  these  soft  drinks  and 
ice  cream.  As  an  experiment,  1  worked  through  the 
crowd  and  demanded  a  glass  of  milk.  It  was  poured 
out  of  a  bottle — 10  cents  for  about  one-third  of  a 
pint!  The  next  day  I  did  the  same.  Several  men 
of  about  my  age  looked  at  my  milk  and  hesitated. 
Finally  two  of  them  ordered  some.  I  kept  this  up 
for  several  days,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
people  followed  my  example.  All  they  needed  was 
for  someone  to  start  and  give  the  needed  suggestion. 
There  is  always  a  large  element  of  the  buying  public 
that  will  follow  like  sheep  in  any  popular  habit  like 
eating,  drinking,  or  wearing  a  straw  hat.  I  am  sure 
that  sales  of  milk  at  that  particular  ‘fountain’  have 
been  multiplied  by  five.  Anyone  can  do  it.” 

We  think  so,  too.  The  present  craze  for  “soft 
drinks”  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit  or  fashion.  Once 
make  it  popular  to  call  for  milk  and  the  rest  will 
be  easy.  We  want  10.000  men  and  women  who  will 
serve  in  the  milk  army  as  the  man  quoted  above  has 
done.  Call  for  milk  instead  of  “soft  drinks” — call 
out  loud  and  let  your  voice  he  heard  in  the  land. 
Tut  vitamines  into  your  voice. 


Brevities 

Early  plowing,  like  the  early  bird,  gets  the  worm. 

Do  you  take  your  neighbor  in  or  do  you  help  him  out? 

We  never  saw  a  bigger  weed  crop  than  is  being  gen¬ 
erally  grown  this  year. 

Of  course  a  good  application  of  lime  will  make  more 
effective  tillage.  It  puts  the  soil  in  better  condition. 

Connecticut  has  a  new  law  compelling  bakers  to 
mark  the  weight  of  each  loaf  of  bread  on  the  loaf  itself 
or  on  the  wrapper. 

In  answer  to  dozens  of  questions  about  kudzu.  the 
plants  are  started  from  roots — not  from  seeds.  Spring 
is  the  time  to  plant  them. 

To  many  questions  about  the  best  time  for  trimming 
trees,  we  prefer  to  do  it  while  the  tree  is  dormant,  in 
late  Winter  or  early  Spring. 

It  is  good  to  have  what  they  call  “an  open  mind.”  but 
it  may  be  too  open.  In  that  case  ideas  run  away  from 
it,  like  water  through  a  sieve. 

Many  farmers  are  pasturing  hogs  for  the  first  time. 
They  usually  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
hogs  will  need  no  grain  when  at  pasture.  They  ought 
to  have  some  grain  if  you  expect  them  to  gain  in  weight. 

At  the  Farm  Bureau  picnic  in  Madison  Co.,  Neb., 
on  July  28,  there  were  counted  4.304  automobiles  and 
one  team.  The  crowd  numbered  22.500  people.  That 
seems  to  be  the  record — hut  how  lonesome  those  two 
horses  must  have  been  ! 
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Non-pooling  League  Members  Meet 

The  non-pooling  members  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  in  Oneida  County  and  vicinity  are  disturbed 
over  the  intimation  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  is 
to  be  abandoned,  the  Dairymen's  League  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association  taking  its  place  in  all  respects;  and 
that  after  October  1  dairymen  who  do  not  sign  the 
pooling  contract  will  be  unable  to  sell  their  milk  to 
plants  operated  by  the  association,  or  to  plants  buy¬ 
ing  their  supplies  through  it. 

Recently  the  following  call  was  issued  for  a  meet¬ 
ing: 

There  will  he  a  meeting  of  the  non-pooling  members 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc.,  in  this  vicinity  at  the 
courthouse  in  the  City  of  Ltioa,  Oneida  County.  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  August  24,  1021,  at  2  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  protect  and  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  non-pooling  members  of  the  League; 
to  protect  their  market  for  their  dairy  products;  to  take 
steps  tending  toward  the  continuance  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Inc.,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed, 
and  to  transact  any  other  business  wdiieh  n  ay  come 
before  said  meeting. 

This  meeting  will  be  held  pursuant  to  a  request  of  a 
large  number  of  League  members  who  object  to  the 
pooling  plan,  and  who  have  refused  to  sign  pooling  con¬ 
tracts.  and  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  shut  off  from 
marketing  their  milk.  If  you  are  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  Inc.,  please  come  to  the  meeting. 

Morris  Richards,  Chairman. 

Between  200  and  300  dairymen  from  the  district 
referred  to  responded.  A  working  organization  was 
formed,  with  W.  S.  Rhoades  of  Little  Falls  as  chair¬ 
man;  W.  R.  Pratt  of  Ftica,  secretary,  and  Morris 
Richards  of  Oriskany,  treasurer.  The  following 
resolutions  were  discussed  and  adopted: 

Whereas,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Inc.,  is  to  sell  milk  and  develop  an  increased 
outlet  for  it,  and 

Whereas,  other  organizations  or  subsidiaries 
within  the  League  favor  some  members  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others,  the  effect  being  to  cause  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  dissension  in  the  organization,  and 

Whereas,  unity  of  action  is  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  organization, 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  that  the  chairman  of  this 
meeting  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
dairymen  comprehensive  enough  in  scope  and  mem¬ 
bership  to  include  the  whole  milk-producing  terri¬ 
tory  covered  by  the  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc.,  with 
power  to  appoint  sub-committees  to  make  a  study 
of  the  needs  of  the  dairy  industry  at  this  time  and 
to  prepare  policies  and  by-laws,  and  to*  perfect  the 
organization  for  the  present  needs,  with  special 
reference  to  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  To  perfect  local  organizations  of  uniform 
character  in  local  sections  for  the  ownership  and 
control  of  local  affairs. 

2.  To  define  the  scope  and  functions  and  powers 
of  the  central  organization. 

3.  To  eliminate  all  subsidiary  organizations  and 
activities  not  directly  connected  with  the  sale  of 
milk  and  necessary  to  it. 

4.  To  provide  a  system  of  voting  by  ballot  by 
which  each  member  will  have  the  privilege  and  con¬ 
venience  of  one  vote  by  ballot  for  the  election  of 
officers,  and  as  a  referendum  on  fundamental  poli¬ 
cies,  their  business  and  credit. 

5.  To  provide  for  full  and  prompt  publication  of 
all  meetings,  business  transactions  and  expenditures 
and  financial 'conditions  for  the  public  press. 

6.  To  study  the  feasibility  of  developing  a  wider 
wholesale  outlet  for  milk  through  independent 
dealers  and  stores,  and  if  thought  practical  to  sug¬ 
gest  means  for  the  development  of  such  an  outlet. 

7.  To  make  such  other  recommendations  as  the 
study,  information  and  experience  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  may  warrant. 

In  the  general  discussion  it  was  particularly  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  dairymen  present  were  members 
of  the  League,  and  that  the  meeting  was  in  no  sense 
in  opposition  to  it,  but  an  attempt  to  protect  their 
own  interests  in  it  and  to  help  the  League  function 
in  the  way  originally  intended. 

The  meeting  adjourned  subject  to  call  when  the 
new  committee  is  ready  to  repprt. 


Some  Arguments  with  Auto  Hogs 

New  Hampshire  Gets  One 

The  Sentinel  of  Keene,  N.  IT.,  prints  the  following 
story  of  what  was  handed  out  to  an  auto  hog : 

It  was  proven  today  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  apples 
than  to  pick  them  on  another  man’s  property  when 
John  Sweeney  of  this  city  paid  $21.67  for  entering  upon 
the  land  of  G.  Fred  Tattle  in  Alstead  last  Sunday  and 
taking  some  apples.  Sweeney  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  and  Associate  Justice  C.  B.  Jordan  imposed  a 
fine  of  $15  and  costs. 

Judge  Jordan  stated  that  he  did  not.  believe  that  it 
was  necessary  for  people  to  post  their  land,  build  high 
fences  around  it  or  guard  it  with  a  shotgun  to  protect 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  thieves. 

The  respondent  stated  that  he  had  not  taken  apples 
hr  fore  from  the  tree,  but  just  went  the  time  he  was 


caught  and  took  a  few  apples  to  eat.  Mr.  Little  stated 
that  a  few  days  previously  there  had  been  more  than  a 
bushel  on  the  tree,  and  there  were  only  a  few  left 
Sunday, 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  convince  all  these  auto  hogs 
that  in  the  end  they  will  save  money  by  paying  for 
fruit  instead  of  stealing  it.  One  man  tells  us  that 
be  caught  a  gang  of  these  thieves  in  his  berry  patch. 
They  were  well  dressed  and  apparently  well-to-do. 
Their  excuse  ivas  that  they  intended  to  make  the 
fruit  into  jelly  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  of  course  the 
farmer  wanted  to  join  in  such  a  fine  charity !  The 
campaign  against  these  thieves  is  well  under  way 
all  over  the  country.  If  j-ou  are  not  big  enough  to 
punch  them,  get  their  car  numbers  and  if  possible 
get  the  thieves  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

These  Were  Costly  Pears 

A  reader  sends  us  the  following  clipping  from  the 
Walton  Reporter  of  Walton,  N.  Y.  In  this  ease  the 
female  in  the  case  was  the  more  “deadly  than  the 
species,”  but  they  paid  for  the  fruit  all  the  same. 
That  woman  needs  a  good  shingle,  properly  applied ! 

Whether  one  pear  or  50,  we  know  the  fruit  caused  a 
peck  of  trouble  at  the  Arkville  station  for  a  city  man 
Monday  afternoon  when  he  tried  to  get  some  from 
George  Purcell’s  tree  to  take  home  with  him  on  the 
night  train. 

Mr.  Purcell  swore  out  a  warrant  and  Officer  Cluett 
and  the  two  Purcell  boys  met  the  man  at  the  station. 
Owing  to  the  man’s  inclination  to  leave  on  the  train 
and  Officer  duett’s  inclination  to  take  him  to  Margar- 
ctville,  the  resulting  disturbance  was  somewhat  full  of 
action.  The  lady  slapped  the-  officer’s  face  quite  roughly. 
The  man  jumped  on  the  train  and  was  pursued  and  re¬ 
taken  and  finally  landed  at  Margaretville,  where  he  was 
allowed  to  settle  for  $23.50. 

It  is  said  he  only  took  three  pears  and  offered  the 
owner  $1  apiece  in  settlement,  but  it  seems  the  law  was 
invoked  for  the  moral  effect  it  may  have  on  city  visitors 
inclined  to  trespass  too  freely,  of  which  there  is  con 
siderable  during  the  Summer  months. 

Citing  an  instance  of  this  freebooting  business,  last 
Summer  cars  would  stop  in  front  of  an  orchard  and 
four  or  five  jump  out,  and  when  chased  leap  into  the 
car  and  speed  away.  Apples,  berries,  flowers  and  gar¬ 
den  truck  were  among  things  taken  by  these  out-of- 
town  and  in-town  buccaneers  last  Summer  and  this. 

Long  Island  with  a  Gun 

Here  is  another  report  of  a  Brooklyn  paper.  Let 
this  man  remember  the  case  reported  last  week, 
where  the  old  man  shot  the  melon  thieves: 

South  Huntington,  August  12. — Automobile  depre¬ 
dations  continue  in  this  section.  Several  arrests  have 
been  made,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  deter  the  raiders. 
Last  evening  persons  riding  in  a  $5,000  car  were  seen 
or  the  turnpike,  picking  nearly  ripened  apples  from  a 
tree  in  an  orchard.  They  had  bags  for  the  fruit  and 
made  a  business  of  it. 

Harry  Jones,  who  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best 
known  farmers  in  this  section,  guards  his  orchards  and 
fields  on  Sundays,  carrying  a  shotgun.  He  is  of  calibre 
sufficient  to  string  up  any  city  folks  caught  helping  them¬ 
selves.  He  declares  it  is  necessary  to  patrol  his  grounds 
to  save  his  crops. 

He  Needed  More  Than  a  Lecture 

The  Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Freeman  prints  a  note  about 
a  Kingston  man  who  undertook  to  make  free  with 
the  fruit  on  the  farm  of  John  Free.  The  sheriff  did 
not  give  this  man  all  he  deserved : 

The  Kingston  man  stopped  his  automobile  alongside 
the  road  near  the  Free  farm,  and  began  using  the  crank 
of  his  automobile  as  a  club  to  knock  down  some  par¬ 
ticularly  good-looking  apples  that  grew  ou  a  tree  by 
the  roadside. 

Free  came  out  and  yelled  to  the  automobilist  to  stop. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Kingston  man,  after  making  a 
few  heaves  into  the  tree,  found  that  the  crank  was 
stuck  in  a  limb,  and  he  was  endeavoring  to  loosen  it 
when  Free  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

An  argument  followed,  which  resulted  in  the  Kings¬ 
ton  man  telling  the  farmer  where  he  could  get  off,  and 
adding  that  he  could  “lick  him.” 

This  exasperated  Free  to  such  a  point  that  he  de¬ 
cided  to  call  the  sheriff’s  office,  which  he  did.  The 
Kingston  man  was  given  a  lecture,  hut  was  not  held. 

They  Picked  His  Elderberries 

The  Buffalo  Express  has  this  little  story  of  a  wise 
fa  rmer : 

While  three  city  chaps  labored  in  the  rain  early  yes¬ 
terday  morning  stealing  every  elderberry  in  his  patch, 
William  River,  a  South  Wales  farmer,  loaded  his  shot¬ 
gun  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  intruders. 

Just  outside  his  gate  the  men  had  parked  a  touring 
cai  to  carry  away  the  berries.  River  took  a  rear  seat 
in  the  machine  and  awaited  them.  In  a  short  while, 
struggling  under  three  bushels  of  elderberries,  the  men 
approached. 

“Much  obliged,  hoys,  for  picking  the  berries.  Now 
the  chap  that  has  the  key  to  this  machine  give  it  here,” 
said  River,  poking  the  business  end  of  the  shotgun  into 
the  noses  of  the  men. 

Without  argument  one  of  them  stepped  forward  and 
handed  over  the  key.  River  instructed  the  men  to  load 
the  berries  into  the  car  and  then  back  it  into  his  yard. 
Again  there  was  no  argument  as  the  three  men  got  into 
the  front  seat  and  all  backed  into  the  barn.  River  then 
told  the  trio  to  make  themselves  comfortable  or  choose 
the  alternative  of  walking  to  Buffalo  in  the  rain. 

They  divided  their  gazes  for  a  brief  moment  between 
the  rain  and  River’s  bulldog,  aud  then  by  a  unanimous 
vote  decided  to  sleep  in  the  barn.  River  tied  the  dog 
nearby  and  hade  the  trio  good  night  and  a  happy  sleep. 
Then  he  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  of  elderberry  wine. 

In  the  morning  River  was  out  in  the  barn  at  sunrise 
to  arouse  his  boarders.  After  giving  a  hand  at  a  few 
chores  around  the  barn  River  asked  them  to  have  break¬ 
fast  with  him.  They  accepted. 

After  breakfast  River  explained  to  the  men  that  he 
had  sold  the  patch  of  elderberries  to  another  farmer 
for  $160  minus  the  cost  of  picking.  lie  had  not  planned 
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to  pick  them  so  early,  but  it  was  all  right  since  they 
had  saved  him  the  expense  of  a  hired  man. 

Then  River  told  the  men  to  get  into  their  automobile 
and  drive  home.  Yesterday  River  called  Sheriff  Waldow 
and  told  him  of  the  incident.  When  asked  if  he  had 
taken  the  names  of  the  men  or  their  automobile  number 
the  farmer  said  that  he  had  not. 

“They  picked  the  berries  for  nothing  and  were  such 
good  sports  that  I  let  them  off  easy,”  he  said.  The 
sheriff  is  not  looking  for  the  men. 


An  Auto  Trip  Through  New  York 

The  other  day  we  took  a  trip  of  nearly  200  miles 
among  the  smaller  lakes  of  the  State.  If  one  should 
judge  of  the  potato  crop  by  what  he  would  see  the  first 
15  miles  of  the  trip,  he  would  say  potatoes  would  he 
plenty  and  cheap,  but  for  over  150  miles  out  of  the 
100  the  direct  opposite  is  very  noticeable.  Over  the 
greater  part  of  that  distance  one  would  think  farmers 
would  hardly  have  enough  potatoes  for  their  own  use. 
much  less  have  them  to  sell,  not  merely  on  account  of 
unfavorable  conditions,  but  because  they  simply  were 
not  planted.  There  were ’thousands  of  acres  of  corn  and 
beans;  in  fact.  I  never  saw  so  much  corn,  and  pretty 
generally  in  good  condition.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
change  in  conditions  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  predicted  some 
time  back,  of  farmers  going  back  to  hay  and  corn,  rais¬ 
ing  their  own  feed.  The  potato  situation  in  this  State, 
outside  small,  specially  favored  sections,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  looks  like  a  great  shortage,  and  now,  if  ever, 
the  Farm  Bureau  could  render  a  great,  service  in  getting 
a  pretty  close  census  of  the  crop,  and  avoid  sacrificing 
crops  at  a  low  price  by  those  who  are  likely  to  have  a 
good  crop,  if  frost  holds  off  and  blight  does  not  strike, 
for  the  crop  is  nearly  all  very  late,  and  conditions  are 
very  favorable  here,  just  now,  for  blight. 

One  very  interesting  part  of  the  trip  was  noting  the 
condition  of  crops  and  the  great  variation  in  the 
amount  of  rain  in  different  sections.  This  has  been  a 
good  year  to  show  the  difference  between  neglected  or¬ 
chards  and  those  under  cultivation.  The  surprise  of 
the  trip  was  the  immense  crop  of  apples  in  some  of 
these  well-cared-for  orchards,  especially  as  there  are 
practically  no  apples  here.  Very  seldom  did  a  neglected 
orchard  show  many  apples,  and  these  in  favored  loca¬ 
tions,  with  fine  crops  of  apples,  were  generally  in  sec¬ 
tions  short  of  rain,  and  directly  opposite  as  far  as 
weather  conditions  are  concerned,  to  those  sections  in 
which  we  found  fine  potato  prospects,  hut  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  the  man  with  the  nice  crop  of  apples  is 
informed  as  to  conditions,  while  the  potato  grower  has 
to  go  largely  by  guess,  and  by  what  the  potato  buyers 
tell  him,  though  the  latter  will  make  it  a  business  to 
know  what  conditions  are. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  “road  hogs,”  but  on 
the  190-mile  trip  met  only  one,  and  passed  only  one  that 
showed  the  bristles.  However,  the  roadside  hogs,  with 
their  little  stands  of  fruit  and  such  products  as  they 
have  to  offer  were  not  lacking  in  some  sections.  The 
truth  is  that  we  saw  almost  nothing  of  these  roadside 
stands  excepting  between  Canandaigua  and  Geneva,  or 
in  that  vicinity.  Stops  made  at  a  few  of  these  revealed 
the  fact  they  were  offering  windfall  Bartlett  pears  at  $3 
to  $5  per  bushel  which  others  along  the  road,  with  less 
“thrift,”  left  to  rot.  and  a  purchase  of  a  small  quantity 
of  fruit  revealed  a  very  low  standard. 

There  seems  to  be  far  loss  of  these  roadside  stands 
than  were  in  evidence  a  few  years  back,  and  the  reason 
seems  to  be  plain  enough.  How  many  city  people  are 
cursing  farmers,  due  to  the  policy  of  those  who  run 
these  wayside  stands?  The  big  idea  seems  to  he  to  get 
money  out  of  these  stands,  regardless  of  whether  the 
other  fellow  gets  anything  out  of  it  or  not.  One  place 
we  stopped  a  glance  was  sufficient,  hut  the  woman  who 
came  out  went  off  in  a  great  huff  because  we  drove  over 
to  the  next  stand,  where  we  made  a  small  purchase  and 
got  hit.  I-  c'-  R- 


A  Grange  Discusses  Schools 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Kendaia  Grange  Hall,  Kendaia, 
Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  27.  for  the  purpose  of  discuss¬ 
ing  the  rural  school  question,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas.  We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  any  recom¬ 
mendations  that  will  improve  our  present  rural  school 
system,  and  pledge  it  our  heartiest  co-operation  and  sup- 
port ; 

WnEREAS,  Our  present  improved  roads  will  accom¬ 
modate  in  transportation  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
school  children  of  Seneca  County ; 

Whereas,  Our  dirt  roads  are  rendered  slow  and  im¬ 
passable  and  obstructed  by  mud  and  snow  for  a  great 
many  days  of  the  school  year,  making  transportation 
impractical.  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved.  That  consolidation  of  rural  schools  and 
transportation  of  children  be  stricken  from  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  for  Seneca 
County,  New  York,  and  our  present  district  schools  be 
maintained.  Be  it  also  . 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  and  also 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  publication. 

t.  c.  m’whorten,  Chairman. 


The  “ Spread”  in  Coal  Prices 

I  am  enclosing  you  a  circular  that  happened  to  fall 
into  my  hands.  I  had  originally  supposed  that  the  coal 
operators  were  the  ones  who  were  gouging  the  people. 
Rut  the  prices  quoted  in  this  circular  would  indicate 
that  the  carriers  aud  retailers  are  getting  just  half, 
or  making  the  price  to  the  consumer  just  double  what 
it  cost  at  the  mines.  Chestnut  is  retailing  in  yard  here 
at  $14.  Consumers  have  been  delaying  purchasing  coal 
on  account  of  published  statements  in  many  papers  that 
the  Government  intended  to  do  something  to  lower  the 
price  of  coal.  The  probabilities  are  that  if  it  is  ever 
done,  the  consumer  will  not  receive  any  benefit  this  year, 
as  dealers  have  filled  up  at  present  prices,  and  will  ex¬ 
pect  to  retail  accordingly.  E.  L.  J. 


R.  N.-Y. — That  is  sent  by  a  reader  in  Yates  Co., 
N.  Y.  The  prices  which  follow  are  quoted  in  Erie 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


August  4,  1921. 

I  offer,  subject  to  terms  aud  conditions  of  sale  and 
shipment  printed  at  the  head  of  this  circular,  aud  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  the  same  high  grade  quality 
of  Wyoming-Scranton  district  anthracite  coal  that  T 
have  shipped  for  years,  if  shipped  in  August,  at  the 
following  prices  per  gross  tou  at  mines: 


Grate  . 

Egg  . 

Stove  . 

Chestnut  _ 

Domestic  pea 


$7 .95 
8.35 
8.45 
8.35 
6.15 
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September  3,  1921 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Evening's  Lonely  Star 

We  sail  toward  evening’s  lonely  sfar 
That  trembles  in  the  tender  blue ; 

One  single  cloud,  a  dusty  bar. 

Burnt  with  dull  carmine  through  and 
through. 

Slow  moldering  in  the  Summer  sky, 

Lies  low  along  the  fading  west. 

How  sweet  to  watch  its  splendors  die. 
Wave-cradled  thus  and  wind-caressed ! 

The  soft  breeze  freshens,  leaps  the  spray 
To  kiss  our  cheeks  with  sudden  cheer ; 
Upon  the  dark  edge  of  the  bay 
Lighthouses  kindle,  far  and  near. 

And  through  the  warm  deeps  of  the  sky 
Steal  faint  star-clusters,  while  we  rest 
In  deep  refreshment,  thou  and  I, 

Wave-cradled  thus  and  wind-caressed. 

How  like  a  dream  are  earth  and  heaven. 

Star-beam  and  darkness,  sky  and  sea  ; 
Thy  face,  pale  in  the  shadowy  even, 

Thy  quiet  eyes  that  gaze  on  me! 

O  realize  the  moment’s  charm 

Thou  dearest!  We  are  at  life’s  best, 
Folded  in  God’s  encircling  arm. 

Wave-cradled  thus  and  wind-caressed. 

- CELIA  TIIAXTER. 

* 

This  Summer  the  prolonged  warm 
weather  has  caused  many  housekeepers  to 
consider  some  form  of  fireless  cooker. 
Prices  for  the  manufactured  article  are 
higher  than  formerly,  and  many  people 
would  like  to  know  how  this  contrivance 
may  be  made  at  home.  The  essentials  are 
cooking  vessels  with  tightly  fitting  lids, 
and  a  box  of  some  sort  with  sufficient 
lining  to  insulate  the  contents.  The 
original  was  a  “hay-box,”  a  packing  case 
thickly  lined  with  hay,  containing  nests 
in  which  the  cooking  vessels  fitted,  and 
thick  cushions  that  closed  them  in  on  top. 
This  was  improved  by  lining  the  box  with 
many  thicknesses  of  paper,  then  filling 
with  hay  or  excelsior  or  sawdust,  cush¬ 
ions  fitting  over  food  containers,  while  a 
tight  lid  fitted  down  on  the  whole.  Oth¬ 
ers.  studying  the  heating  disks  that  come 
with  the  manufactured  cooker,  have  sub¬ 
stituted  smooth  stones  with  very  fair  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  our 
readers  can  give  useful  ideas  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Who  can  tell  us  about  especially 
satisfactory  homemade  fireless  cookers? 

* 

A  TASTE  for  reading  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  gifts  we  can  bestow  upon  our 
children.  In  the  country  home,  where  the 
evening  hours  offer  fewer  outside  distrac¬ 
tions  than  in  the  town,  reading  offers  an 
endless  field  for  pleasure  and  instruction 
and  is  powerful  in  holding  together  the 
family  interests.  But  how  many  people 
we  meet  who  never  read  a  book — not  even 
the  lightest  of  fiction  !  They  may  skim 
over  a  magazine,  but  fiud  a  book  too  long 
— they  cannot  concentrate  sufficiently  to 
hold  sustained  interest.  This  habit  of 
mind  lowers  natural  intelligence,  and  les¬ 
sens  ability  for  sustained  interest  and 
concentration  in  any  line.  We  consider 
the  “movies”  responsible  for  this  attitude 
in  a  good  many  cases — children  become 
so  accustomed  to  the  rapid  progress  of  a 
story  flashed  upon  the  screen  that  they 
have  no  patience  to  “read,  mark,  learn 
and  inwardly  digest.”  In  other  cases 
reading  has  been  regarded  as  merely  kill¬ 
ing  time,  and  the  habit  has  never  been 
formed.  At  the  present  time  our  country 
has  a  host  of  new  citizens  whose  fore¬ 
bears  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  at  all,  and  who  thus  have  no  in¬ 
herited  literary  culture.  Tt  will  be  sad 
indeed  if  our  old  American  stock,  with  its 
reverence  for  learning,  lowers  its  stand¬ 
ards  to  those  of  its  most  unlettered  new¬ 
comers.  There  never  was  a  time  in  our 
history  when  varied  and  intelligent  read¬ 
ing  was  more  imperatively  needed. 

Not  Unexplainable 

Upon  entering  a  neighbor’s  house  one 
day  I  found  her  filling  cans  with  fruit, 
and  noted  her  process  with  interest,  be¬ 
cause  I  knew  that  her  canned  fruits  and 
other  products  of  her  kitchen  had  taken 
prizes  at  the  county  fair.  She  lifted  her 
kettle  of  boiling  fruit  from  the  stove  and 
placed  it  on  a  table  a  few  feet  away,  and 
then,  while  she  talked  to  me,  dipped  the 
fruit  into  cans  with  a  spoon  in  a  leisurely 
way,  sometimes  pausing  a  moment  in  the 
interest  of  conversation.  Surprised,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  not  handling  a  rich  pre¬ 
serve  which  needed  no  special  care  to  in¬ 
sure  its  keeping,  I  finally  asked  :  “Don’t 
you  keep  fruit  at  the  boiling  point  while 
putting  it  up?”  She  laughed  and  said: 
“Oh,  no;  I  never  fuss  over  my  fruit  as 
some  people  do!”  A  few  moments  later 
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she  informed  me  that  there  had  been 
something  the  matter  with  huckleberries 
gathered  the  previous  year,  quite  unex¬ 
plainable,  for  she  had  put  up  eight  cans 
of  them,  and  they  all  spoiled.  Despite 
the  fact  that  she  is  an  excellent  house¬ 
keeper  and  a  woman  of  intelligence,  she 
saw  no  connection  between  her  method 
of  preserving  and  what,  to  me,  was  its 
obvious  result.  g.  a.  t. 


Apple  Chutney 

About  eight  years  ago  I  read  in  The 
lb  N.-Y.  a  good  recipe  for  apple  chutney, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  lost  it. 
Could  you  give  it  to  me?  MRS.  H.B. 

Here  are  two  recipes  for  apple  chutney, 
the  first  printed  in  Tite  lb  N.-Y.  in  1915, 
the  second  in  1918: 

Twelve  sour  apple  and  one  mild  onion, 
three  peppers  (one  red),  one  cup  seeded 
and  chopped  raisins,  one  pint  pure  cider 
vinegar,  one-half  cup  currant  jelly,  two 
cups  sugar,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  one 
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In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


pattern  20  cents.  9721.  One  -  piece 


Panel  Apron.  One 


2035.  House  Dress  934G.  Boy’s  Nor- 
or  Apron,  34  or  30,  folk  Suit.  8  to  14 
38  or  40,  42  or  44  years.  The  12-year 
bust.  Tlu*  medium  size  will  require  3% 
size  will  require  5%  yards  of  material  30 
yards  of  material  30  inches  wide,  S% 
Inches  wide,  3%  yards  44,  2 %  yards 
yards  44.  20  cents.  54.  20  cents. 


tablespoon  ground  ginger,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  cayenne  pepper,  one  tablespoon 
salt.  Chop  apples,  onions  and  peppers 
very  fine,  add  vinegar  and  jelly,  and  let 
simmer  one  hour,  stirring  often  ;  add  the 
ether  ingredients,  and  cook  another  hour, 
stirring  frequently.  Store  like  canned 
fruit. 

The  second  recipe  is  as  follows  :  Twelve 
green  sour  apples,  two  green  peppers,  six 
green  tomatoes,  four  small  onions,  one 
cup  raisins,  one  quart  vinegar,  two  table- 
spoonsful  mustard  seed,  two  tablespoons- 
ful  salt,  one-half  cup  powdered  sugar, 
two  cups  brown  sugar.  Remove  seeds 
from  peppers,  and  chop  fine  with  the 
onions  and  tomatoes.  Put  in  the  vinegar, 
sugar  and  spice.  Add  the  chopped  mix¬ 
ture,  cook  one  hour.  Then  add  the  ap¬ 
ples,  pared  and  cored,  and  cook  slowly 
till  soft.  Seal  in  jars. 


Savory  String  Beans 

Here  is  a  way  to  cook  green  string 
beans  to  make  them  taste  the  best  ever, 
so  every  one  says  who  has  eaten  them. 
I  cut  the  beans  slant-way  very  fine,  then 
put  them  to  cook  with  just  enough  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  cover,  'then  to  a  pint  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  slices  of  bacon  or  other  drippings, 
and  a  teaspoon  of  savory  (this  you  can 
get  at  the  grocery  store),  salt  and  a  little 
pepper.  Just  before  they  are  done  grate 
two  or  three  medium-size  potatoes,  cover 
closely  and  cook  till  these  are  done.  Some 
parts  of  Europe  they  could  not  sell  string 
beans  without  giving  a  small  bunch  of 
fresh  savory  with  them.  This  may  be 


bought  at  the  grocer’s  dried,  or  grown 
in  the  garden.  d.  c.  M. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Should  one  say  “Deliver  me  from 
temptation”  when  asked  to  take  a  trip, 
or  should  they  do  as  I  do — catch  up  a 
few  surplus  chickens  to  help  pay  the  gas 
bill  and  buy  a  few  cones  of  ice  cream, 
pile  in  all  of  the  family  there  is  room  for, 
and  say  “let  her  roll?”  That  is  what  we 
did  last  Sunday.  Well,  yes,  I  know,  but 
we  farm  folks  do  not  have  so  much  leisure 
through  the  week.  Our  road  was  north¬ 
east  first.  Not  over  four  miles  from 
home  was  the  waterfall  from  which  the 
little  country  village  derives  its  name, 
“Fall  Branch.”  It  was  my  first  view  of 
the  falls.  They  say  they  are  over  80  feet 
high.  There  is  an  old-fashioned  g"i  -tmill 
built  on  the  bluff  over  the  falls.  The 
waters  are  piped  from  there  around  the 
face  of  another  bluff  to  a  rolling  mill 
down  below  the  falls,  so  not  a  great  deal 
of  water  comes  over  the  falls,  but  they 
are  a  sight  well  worth  going  to  see. 

After  viewing  these  we  climbed  back 
up  the  hill  to  the  car,  wound  around  a 
very  steep  hill  onto  a  covered  bridge  and 
struck  a  very  fair  road  that  runs  for 
miles  through  what  is  known  as  Horse 
Greek  Bottoms,  with  almost  mountains  on 
each  side.  Some  of  these  hillsides  have 
all  the  soil  washed  away  in  cultivation ; 
there  is  not  one  spear  of  grass  or 
weeds  growing,  only  a  few  stunted  cedars, 
and  the  shale  or  slate  stone,  gravel  and 
rock,  gleaming  like  frost  in  the  sun.  No 
doubt  they  could  be  brought  back  to  life 
by  planting  them  in  locust,  for  I  noticed 
a  few  growing  on  some  of  these  hillsi',''s. 
The  drought  has  cut  the  corn  short,  hut 
from  all  appearance  there  will  be  a  fair 
crop. 

In  the  27  miles  drive  we  did  not  see 
sufficient  apples  to  fill  a  bushel  basket. 
We  crossed  the  winding  creek  that  some¬ 
times  covers  the  valleys  from  one  side  to 
another  four  times.  Each  time  the 
bridges  were  longer,  higher,  and  the  creek 
larger.  Sometimes  we  crept  around 
bluffs  where  you  could  look  down  in  the 
treetops  and  see  the  creek  down  below. 
Soon  we  struck  the  river  valley,  and  how 
I  do  long  for  a  few  acres  of  that  black 
rich  soil  to  cover  up  the  red  knolls  and 
gullies  and  sassafras  at  home!  Here  you 
could  see  shocks  of  hay  hauled  to  the  up¬ 
lands  and  stacked  out  of  the  way  of  the 
waters  ;  the  same  with  wheat. 

I  did  not  see  any  stock  anywhere ; 
nothing  but  corn  stubble  and  watermelon 
patches.  Off  the  bridge,  over  the  river, 
and  we  were  inside  the  corporation  under 
the  railroad  bridge.  We  drove  around 
the  Kodak  plant,  a  new  plant  that  covers 
two  blocks,  and  not  yet  completed ;  next 
the  dye  plant,  where  high-grade  explo¬ 
sives  were  made  during  the  war.  This 
covers  several  acres,  and  is  surrounded 
by  heavy  woven  wire  fence  ;  on  top  of  that 
are  three  heavy  strands  of  barbwire  that 
hang  over  to  meet  the  intruder  if  he  gets 
that  high.  Inside  is  sufficient  cordwood 
to  warm  a  fair-sized  city  for  several  years 
if  it  were  only  used  for  fuel.  Next  we 
struck  a  residential  section;  on  through 
the  business  portions  into  the  manufac¬ 
turing  portions  again  ;  leather  plant,  ce¬ 
ment  plant,  glass  plant,  paper  plant,  brick 
plant,  hosiery  mills  and  others.  They 
tell  us  that  many  of  them  are  shut  down 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  find  work  there. 
The  city,  like  the  country,  has  impressed 
the  mark  of  hard  times,  woe  and  want, 
hitter  disillusions  and  care  on  the  faces 
of  many.  As  yet.  they  have  plenty  of 
space  in  this  town,  but  those  hot  white 
concrete  pavements  seem  to  be  glimmer¬ 
ing  with  heat,  and  I  was  truly  glad  when 
we  were  once  more  turned  towards  home, 
where  there  was  water,  wood  and  fresh 
air  free.  We  surely  did  enjoy  the  trip, 
even  if  it  meant  going  without  some 
needed  article.  Shirts  and  shoes  wear 
out.  eatables  are  soon  forgotten,  but 
strange  scenes  and  pleasant  views  live  on 
in  memory.  MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


FINEST  quality  all-wool  worsted  yarns  a8 
a  saving  of  15  to 25  percent.  Directfrom  the 
mill  to  you. 

A  wide  variety  of  colors 

4- ply  Germantown  •  •  • 

5- ply  Germantown  .  .  . 

4-ply  Fibre  Silk  and  Wornted  . 

Fibre  Silk  and  Worsted  Flosa  . 

Shetland  Flosa  .... 

Men's  Sweater  Yarn  . 

Saxony  .... 

Knitting  Worsted  ... 

Strong,  soft  end  elastic.  Wonderfully 
smooth  BDd  oven.  Knit  up  beautifully. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Peaco 

pays  postage. 


and  weights: 

2-oz.  ekefna 
2-oz.  akeina 
2-oz.  skefna 
2-oz.  akeina 
2  oz.  akeina 
4-oz.  skefna 

1- oi.  akeina 

2- oz.  akeina 


Dale 
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Free  Samples.  Send  today  for  free  Peace 
Dale  sample  card — U  weights — 36  beautiful 
cotors—80  samples  in  all!  Get  finest  Quality 
yarns  at  direct  from  the  mill  prices. 

wnto  tooay  to 

PEACE  DALE  MILLS.  Dept.  452 

25  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 

Founded  1801 


DIRECT  FROM! 

PEACE  DALE  MILLS  j 


SPECI A  L 


Combination  Offer 

oo 


5 

3 


Gillies’  A-RE-CO. 

lbs.  COFFEE 

Bean  or  Ground 

Sample  Mixed 

lbs.  TEA 


$ 


2 


Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECK  I  IT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OK  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  Years  New  York  City 


RIGGS 

A  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GRADUATES  enabled 
to  earn  living  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Large  farm 
in  the  Berkshires.  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  are  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction. 
Students  taught  to  DO  tilings  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake,  manly,  ambitious  hoys.  Write  for  Booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster  Lakeville,  Conn. 


TURKISH  TOWELS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL 

We  will  send  you  Postpaid  for  ?3.00  our  special 
bundle  of  Assorted  Towels,  Retail  value  12.50. 
MONICY  BACK  IK  DISSATISFIED. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton.  Mass. 

Send  postal  for  our  other  mail  order  offers. 


TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BARCLAY  ST.,  MEW  YORK 


See  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  August  13,  Page  1021 


100  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


T2ae  Farmer  Kis 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Robert:* 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y 


For  Meat  Curing — 

Butter  Making 
and  every  farm  purpose 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  is  a  pure  salt, 
of  soft,  porous  flakes  that  dissolve  instantly, 
and  penetrate  evenly  every  fibre  of  the  meat. 

That  is  why  it  brings  out  the  uniform  flavor 
and  produces  uniform  color  in  meat  curing,  in 
a  way  that  all  other  salts  which  are  of  non- 
porous,  hard,  flaky  or  granular  texture  can’tdo. 

Your  butter  making  will  require  half  the  time  for 
working  out  the  surplus  moisture  and  with  much 
better  flavor  if  you  use  Colonial  Special  Farmers 
Salt.  It  is  the  best  for  all  farm  purposes,  excellent 
in  baking,  cooking,  table  Lse.  Will  not  cake  or 
lump  as  ordinary  salts  do.  Put  up  in  70  lb.  bags. 

COLONIAL  SIS  SALT 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY  —  AKRON,  OHIO 
Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FOR  STOCK  SALT  — USE  COLONIAL  BLOCK  SALT 

-  -  ■  . . . 
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Blackberries,  Jammed  and  Otherwise 

I  remember  some  lines  from  an  old 
cook  book  that  my  mother  had  when  I 
was  a  little  girl.  I  think  the  cook  book 
belonged  originally  to  my  mother’s  pother. 
The  lines  are : 

“Jars  of  jelly,  jars  of  jam, 

Jars  of  potted  beef  and  ham  ; 

Jars  of  pickles  fine  with  spice, 

Jars  of  everything  that’s  nice. 
Would  the  only  jars  were  these 
That  occur  in  families.” 

I  have  been  making  blackberry  jam  by 
a  recipe  furnished  by  the  young  teacher 
of  a  school  of  cookery,  and  am  surely 
proud  of  the  product.  It  does  not  require 
sealing.  Just  put  it  into  jelly  glasses  and 
cover  over  with  paraffin.  For  12  glasses 
of  jam  of  the  finest  color  and  consistency 
use  four  pounds  of  blackberries  and  four 
pounds  of  sugar.  Mash  the  berries  in 
the  preserving  kettle  (I  use  an  aluminum 
kettle)  and  let.  them  come  very  gradually 
to  boiling  point.  Then  add  the  sugar 
gradually,  about  a  cupful  at  a  time,  stir¬ 
ring  well  each  time  and  skimming  when 
necessary,  but  not  much  skimming  will 
be  needed.  Let  the  berries  simmer  for 
one  hour  from  the  time  boiling  point  was 
first  reached.  Keep  them  at  boiling  point 
all  the  time,  but  do  not  let  them  boil 
hard,  and  add  the  last  of  the  sugar  about 
five  minutes  before  the  expiration  of  the 
hour. 

In  canning  blackberries  by  the  open 
kettle  method  I  use  one  pound  of  sugar  to 
four  pounds  of  berries.  Sprinkle  the 
sugar  over  the  berries  and  let  stand  over 
night  or  several  hours,  till  the  juice  runs; 
then  put  over  the  fire  and  carefully  and 
very  gradually  heat  to  boiling  point,  then 
simmer  15  minutes,  constantly  pressing 
the  berries  down  under  the  juice  with  a 
spoon  while  they  are  simmering.  Skim 
when  necessary.  Fill  hot  sterilized  jars 
full  to  overflowing  and  seal,  being  careful 
that  there  are  no  seeds  on  the  rubbers. 
I  can  strawberries  in  the  same  way,  using 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  five  pounds 
of  berries. 

For  blackberry  pie  of  the  fresh  berries 
I  make  a  baking  powder  crust,  one  level 
teaspoon  baking  powder  to  each  cup  of 
flour,  and  chop  in  with  (wo  knives  not 
much  more  shortening  than  one  would  use 
Cor  a  short  cake.  I  bake  in  a  deep 
aluminum  pie  plate  and  allow  one  cup 
sugar  mixed  with  two  tablespoons  flour 
for  each  pie.  Put  about  two-thirds  of 
this  on  bottom  crust  and  sprinkle  the 
remainder  over  the  berries  after  they 
have  been  put  in.  Wet  the  edge  of  the 
lower  crust  well  with  cold  water,  make 
three  incisions  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
crust  and  put  it.  over  the  pie  without 
stretching  it  at  all,  press  it  down  hard 
around  the  edge,  trim,  then  go  round  the 
edge  with  a  fork  dipped  in  flour  for 
decoration  and  to  press  the  two  crusts 
more  securely  together.  Itun  cold  water 
over  top  of  pie  just,  before  putting  into 
oven.  Do  not  have  the  oven  too  hot,  or 
the  juice  will  boil  up  and  out  through 
the  incisions  made  to  let  the  steam  out. 
My  berry  pies  made  this  way  seldom  leak. 

For  blackberry  pudding  I  put  two  or 
three  cups  of  berries  in  the  bottom  of  a 
pudding  dish,  sprinkle  over  one-half  cup 
sugar,  and  cover  with  a  batter  just  thick 
enough  to  drop  from  spoon,  made  of  two 
cups  flour,  four  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
a  little  salt,  and  mixed  with  either  milk 
or  water.  Steam  one  hour  and  serve  with 
lemon  sauce.  One  cup  sugar,  two  cups 
water;  bring  to  a  boiling  point.  Stir  in 
three  rounding  teaspoons  cornstarch 
mixed  with  a  little  cold  water,  boil  about 
five  minutes,  add  one  tablespoon  butter, 
take  from  fire  and  add  juice  of  one  lemon 
or  one  teaspoon  lemon  extract.  This 
pudding  may  be  steamed  in  cups,  putting 
a  little  batter  in  the  bottom  of  each  cup, 
then  berries,  and  finishing  with  batter. 

LOUISE  PRINCE  FREEMAN. 


Some  Vegetable  Marmalades 

With  the  shortage  of  fruit  in  some 
localities  this  Summer  we  shall  have  to 
depend  on  vegetables  as  a  base  for  our 
Summer  marmalades.  They  are  cheap 
and  easy  to  obtain  and  really  very  deli¬ 
cious. 

Carrot  Marmalade. — Wash  and  scrape 
the  carrots,  put  through  the  food  chopper 
until  you  have  two  cupfuls;  cook  until 
tender.  Add  l1, 4  cups  of  sugar,  two 
lemons,  quartered  and  cut  in 'thin  slices, 
two  teaspoons  ground  ginger  root.  Cook 
slowly  until  thick;  do  not  stir.  Pack  in 
hot  jars  and  sterilize. 

Mock  Orange  Marmalade. — Two  cups 
of  ground  carrot  cooked  until  tender.  Add 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  one  orange,  the 
juice  and  grated  rind,  and  one  cup  of 
sugar.  Cook  slowly  until  thick  ;  do  not 
stir.  Pack  in  hot  jars  and  sterilize. 

Carrot  and  Watermelon  Rind. — One 
and  one-half  cups  of  ground  carrot,  1  Yj 
cups  watermelon  rind,  ground ;  mix  and 
cooks  until  tender.  Add  three-fourths 
cup  sugar.  1^4  lemons,  quartered  length¬ 
wise  and  cut  in  thin  slices.  Cook  slowly 
until  thick. 

Squash  and  Pineapple  Marmalade. — 
One  •  cup  Summer  squash  cut  in  small 
pieces,  one  cup  ground  pineapple,  put 
into  a  granite  pan  with  two  cups  sugar 
and  one  teaspoon  ginger  in  a  cheesecloth 
bag.  Let  stand  over  night  or  until  the 
juice  is  extracted.  Add  the  juice  and 
rind  of  one  lemon.  Cook  until  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  tender  and  the  mixture  is 
thick.  Remove  the  scum  when  necessary. 
Pack  in  hot  jars  and  sterilize. 

Green  Tomato  Marmalade. — Cut  two 


pounds  of  green  tomatoes  in  cubes,  add 
two  teaspoons  of  bruised  ginger  root  in 
cheesecloth  bag,  two  cups  sugar  and  two 
lemons  cut  in  thin  slices.  Put  into  a 
saucepan  and  cook  slowly,  without  stir¬ 
ring,  until  the  ingredients  are  tender  and 
the  mixture  thick. 

Tomato  Marmalade. — One  gallon  ripe 
tomatoes,  six  lemons,  one-half  pound  rai¬ 
sins,  four  pounds  granulated  sugar.  Peel 
tomatoes  and  cut  in  slices.  Cut  lemon  in 
thin  slices  and  remove  the  seeds.  Put 
slices  of  tomato  in  preserving  kettle,  add 
lemon  and  raisins  and  sugar.  Heat 
slowly  to  boiling  point,  then  simmer  un¬ 
til  thick,  stirring  frequently  to  prevent 
burning.  Pour  into'  sterilized  glasses  and 
seal. 

Yellow  Tomato  Marmalade.  —  Seven 
pounds  yellow  tomatoes,  7  pounds  sugar, 
juice  three  lemons,  three  lemons  sliced 
very  thin,  two  ounces  ginger  root,  sliced 
and  skinned,  one  dessertspoon  Jamaica 
ginger.  Heat  tomatoes,  sugar,  lemons 
and  ginger  together  and  boil  until  fruit 
is  clear.  Take  out  fruit  with  skimmer 
and  fill  jars  three-fourths  full.  Boil  syrup 
down  until  fit  thidkens  and  add  the 
Jamaica  ginger  and  lemon  juice  just  be¬ 
fore  it  is  taken  from  the  fine.  Fill  jars 
while  hot  and  seal. 

Watermelon  Rind  Marmalade. — Cook 
until  tender  U/4  cups  ground  watermelon 
rind.  Make  a  syrup  of  two  cups  sugar, 
one-third  cup  water,  two-thirds  ounce  gin¬ 
ger  root,  one-fourth  pound  raisins,  juice 
and  grated  rind  one  lemon.  Add  cooked 
rind  to  the  syrup  and  simmer  10  minutes. 
Pack  in  hot  jars  and  sterilize. 

Watermelon  Conserve. — Remove  pulp 
of  a  watermelon  from  center  and  cut  in 
small  pieces.  To  one  quart  pulp  add  two- 
thirds  quart  granulated  sugar.  Drain 
pulp,  dissolve  sugar  in  watermelon  juice, 
boiling  to  a  thick  syrup.  Add  a  finely 
chopped  lemon  and  the  pulp,  two  pieces 
white  ginger  root  tied  in  a  thin  cloth. 
Cook  to  a  right  consistency  for  conserve. 
Pour  in  sterilized  glasses  and  seal. 

Mock  Fig  Preserve. — Peel  two  egg¬ 
plants  and  cut  in  small  pieces.  Weigh, 
and  to  one  pound  eggplant  add  three- 
fourths  pound  sugar.  Put  into  an  enamel 
saucepan  and  cover  very  sparingly  with 
water.  Boil  until  it  becomes  thoroughly 
soft  and  brown.  Add  a  little  chopped 
green  ginger,  juice  of  one  lemon  and  a 
few  slices  of  lemon  rind.  Simmer  slowly 
to  the  consistency  of  jam.  Put  away  in 
sterilized  jars. 

MRS.  F.  WILLIAM  STILLMAN. 


Treatment  of  Bunions 

Will  you  give  a  relief  or  cure  for  a 
bunion?  c.  W.  M. 

The  first  thing  required  to  give  relief 
to  a  bunion  is  a  properly  fitting  shoe, 
ample  in  length.  The  inner  side  of  the 
sole  should  be  straight,  not  cut  away  to 
a  point.  Short  shoes  are  conducive  to 
bunions,  which  are  not  merely  a  callosity 
on  the  surface,  but  an  actual  deformity 
of  the  joint.  The  great  toe  must  be 
brought  into  position,  and  this  is  helped 
by  putting  a  felt  pad  between  the  first 
and  second  toe.  In  some  cases  a  peg  is 
inserted  in  the  shoe  to  hold  the  toe 
straight.  In  an  ordinary  case  the  felt 
pad  will  be  found  helpful  ;  it  should  ex¬ 
tend  the  full  length  of  the  toe.  Mitten¬ 
like  stockings  having  a  separate  com¬ 
partment  for  the  large  toe  are  also  used, 
or  the  toe  may  be  smoothly  wrapped  in 
soft  cotton  material,  in  addition  to  the 
separating  felt.  It  will  be  found  that 
separating  the  toes  so  that  they  do  not 
touch  is  helpful  to  both  bunions  and  soft 
corns. 

Further  treatment  consists  of  using 
felt  bunion  plasters  to  prevent  pressure 
on  the  tender  calloused  toe  joint,  and  the 
removal  of  the  thickened  skin  by  any 
preferred  corn  salve.  There  are  some 
cases  so  bad  that  relief  is  only  obtained 
by  a  surgical  operation  on  the  enlarged 
joint,  but  the  methods  indicated  will  give 
relief  in  most  cases.  It  is  doubtful,  how¬ 
ever.  whether  a  bunion  can  form  if  the 
feet  are  always  given  proper  care.  It 
may  be  started  in  childhood  by  short, 
tight  or  ill-fitting  shoes,  and  then  estab¬ 
lished  in  later  years  by  careless  treat¬ 
ment.  One  old-established  shoe  store  dis¬ 
plays  numerous  signs  reading  “Do  Not 
Wear  Short  Shoes,”  and  that  advice,  con¬ 
sistently  followed,  would  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  bunions.  As  in  many  another  case, 
prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

General  care  of  the  feet  will  prevent 
many  ills.  First  of  all,  have  the  shoes 
long  enough,  and  do  not  cramp  the  toes. 
Rathe  tin'  feet  every  night,  washing  with 
good  soap.  If  sore  or  aching,  bathe  in 
hot  water  containing  a  little  baking  soda. 
Dry  carefully;  gentle  rubbing  or  mas¬ 
sage.  following  the  drying,  will  often  give 
comfort  to  tired  feet.  If  there  are  any 
little  callouses,  rub  gently  with  manicure 
sandpaper,  following  by  cold  cream  Put 
shoes  and  stockings  where  they  will  air. 
A  daily  clean  pair  of  stockings  is  an  aid 
to  comfort  as  well  as  cleanliness.  There 
was  a  general  complaint  last  Winter  that 
the  wool  stockings  so  fashionable  resulted 
in  sore  and  tender  feet,  no  doubt  because 
they  were  too  warm  for  steam-heated  build¬ 
ings.  Talcum  powder  dusted  in  the  stock¬ 
ings  or  between  toes  and  on  the  sole  is 
often  comforting,  but  will  not  take  the 
place  of  bathing  and  clean  stockings.  A 
person  with  sore  or  tender  feet  will  gain 
relief  by  changing  shoes  and  stockings  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  A  little  care  and 
thought  given  to  the  feet  of  growing 
children  will  prevent  much  trouble  in 
later  life. 


Just  the  dress  form 
you  have  long  wanted 

Liberty  DressForm Set  makes  a  home-made 
dress  form  which  duplicates  your  figure* 


Costs  only  $1.00 


EVERY  WOMAN  can  now  have,  for  this  small  sum, 
a  dress  form  which  is  the  exact  duplicate  of  her 
figure.  The  Liberty  Dress  Form  Set  provides  the 
materials.  A  fully  illustrated  booklet  tells  you  how.  The 
Liberty  Dress  Form  Set  consists  of  a  knitted  vest,  two 
rollsof  gummed  paper  tape,  a  sponge  and  set  of  directions. 

How  to  make  this  dress  form 
The  form  must  be  made  on  you  by  your  friends.  You 
put  on  the  knitted  shirt.  They  wet  the  tape  and  stick 
it  fast  to  the  shirt.  Because  the  dress  form  is  made  on 
you  it  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  your  figure.  When  it  is  finished  it  is  cut  off 
and  then  joined  together  again  with  strips  of  tape.  You  will  see  how 
in  the  book  of  directions. 

When  finished  the  dress  form  is  perfectly  firm— hollow  inside  like  a  vase. 
It  is  not  stuffed  with  anything.  The  overlapping  of  the  strips  of  tape  makes 
a  firm,  rigid  dress  form.  It  is  easy  to  handle,  but  stiff,  substantial,  durable. 

How  to  get  the  Liberty  Dress  Form  Set 
Send  one  dollar  to  the  Liberty  Paper  Company,  203  Lafayette  Street,  New 
York  City.  We  will  mail  you,  promptly,  a  Liberty  Dress  Form  Set,  and  pay 
the  postage.  If,  for  any  reason,  it  does  not  suit  you,  return  it  to  us  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded  at  once. 

Agents  Wanted 

We  want  agents  to  sell  Liberty  Dress  Form  Sets  to  the  women  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  Many  of  your  customers  will  want  you  to  make  their  dress  forms, 
bringing  you  added  revenue.  Lose  no  time;  write  today  for  full  particulars. 

LIBERTY  PAPER  COMPANY 

Room  100,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  Mills:  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Liberty  Paper  Company,  Room  000,  203  Lafayette  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Enclosed  is  one  dollar, 
for  which  please  send  me,  post-paid,  the  Liberty  Dress  Form  Set,  as  advertised. 


Name. 


Size:  (Check  she  desired)  Small . Medium. ...  . . . .... ....... .Large. ... . . . ...... . . . . 

(Under  32"  bust)  (32"  to  40"  busO  (Over  40"  bust) 


R.  F.  D.,  or  Street. 


.Town. . . State. 


BUY  YOUR  CLOTHING: 


WSS3SL 

PROFIT  TO  PAY 


WOOLEN  MILL/ 


Write  us  your  name  and  address  so  that  wo  ean  send  you  catalog  and  cloth  samples  of  our  tmo 
MILL-MADE  Clothing  for  men  and  boys.  Wo  will  show  you  how  to  sa\e  a  big  part  ol  your 
clothing  money  by  buying  garments  and  cloth  for  the  family  direct  from  the  null  that  makes  tho 
cloth.  For  50  years  our  cloth  output  has  been  used  by  tho  largest  clothing  makers.  Now  wo 
make  our  own  cloth  into  our  superior  MILL-MADE  garments.  We  are  content  with  a  cloth-makers 
profit:  you  buy  tfio  BEST  at  rock-bottom  price.  We  send  cloth  samples  and  easy  measurement 
blanks.  Note  tll(,se  values;  you  can't  begin  to  match  them  elsewhere: 


MEN’S  SUITS  Tailored -to- measure .  $25.00 

MEN’S  OVERCOATS.  Tailored-to-measure,  $29.50 
MEN’S  ULSTERS.  Tailored-to-measure..  $31.25 
MEN’S  MACKINAW’S,  standard  sizes, 
chest  34"  to  46".  Made  of  fine  warm 
plaid-back  ovcrcoatimjs .  $11.85 


itiii" 


MEN’S  TROUSERS.  Tailored-to-measure  $  5.50 
BOYS’  SUITS,  standard  sizes,  6  to  17 
yrs.  Made  of  finest  MEN’S  suitings....  $  9.50 

BOYS’  SUIT,  with  extra  pair  pants .  $10.95 

BOYS’  MACKINAWS,  standard  sizes,  6  to 

17  years . . .  $  9-00 

CLOTH  BY-THE-YARD  . $1.50  up  per  yd. 

AH  cloth  50"  wide.  Finest  all-wool  suitings  in  Browns. 
Greens,  Heathers,  Blues;  women's  suitings,  cloakings, 
skirtings.  Velours,  Polo  Cloth. 

Alt  garments  and  cloth  fully  guaranteed.  State  items  Inter¬ 
ested  in  so  we  ran  mail  proper  samples.  Write  now. 


GAS,  COAL  and  OIL  STOVES 

PORCELAIN,  Enameled  and  Black  Combination 
Coal  and  Gas  Ranges — Steam,  Hot  Water  Heaters. 
Laundry  Stoves.  Also  Repairs  of  all  makes. 

STOVE  REPAIR  CORPORATION 

228,  230  Water  Stroet,  Cor.  Bookman,  New  York 

Branch,  IHI»  Mulberry  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t*  any  address  by 

America’s 

tho  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dag  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Feed  But  One  Fire 
and  Save  Money 
This  Winter 


Enjoy  Florida  weather  right  in  your  home  this 
winter.  Keep  every  room  full  of  warm,  moist 
air  with  one  fire — a  pipeless  furnace.  It  will  cut 
your  fuel  bills  and,  bought  at  the  “Kalamazoo- 
Direct-To-You”  price,  it  costs  no  more  than  a 
good  stove.  Send  today  for  a  catalog  and  learn 
how  easily  and  economically  you  can  install  a 

Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace 

Also  see  wliat  you  can  save  on  furnaces,  stoves,  ranges, 
washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  cream  separators, 
fencing,  shoes,  paint,  furniture  and  many  other  home  and 
farm  needs.  Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Cash  or 
easy  payments.  Quick  shipment.  Send  a  postal  today, 
and  ask  for  Catalog  No.  9  i  0 . 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfrs. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


“A  Kal&IR&ZOQ 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 
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Look  for  the 
New  Red, 
Yellow  and 
White  Box 


BARKER’S 

Animal  Tonic 

Made  by  the  same  firm  which  for  over 
70  years  has  led  in  quality  products  for 
Horse,  Cattle,  and  Poultry. 

More  for  your  money — both 
in  quality  and  quantity— 
than  you  can  buy  any¬ 
where  else. 

Invest  today — see 
what  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good  it  does  your  stock  in  a 
week’s  time  —  Cattle,  Horses,  Pigs, 
Sheep ! 

A  Big  Package  for  60  cents 

Bags,  $1,  $2,  $3.75  and  $7 
Pails,  $1.50  and  $2.70 

Ingredients  of  the  highest 
grade  make  up  BARKER’S 
ANIMAL  TONIC.  The 
tonic  is  the  result  of  many 
patient  study  and  experiment 
know  that  not  only  will  your 
but  that  you’ll  note  the  im- 
week. 

BARKER’S 

Special  Poultry  Remedy 
Roup  Remedy 
Gape  Remedy 

The  POULTRY  REMEDY  tones  up 

the  system  of  your  Poultry  in  the  Fall — a 
splendid  conditioner — and  different  from  any- 
thing  you  have  ever  used.  A  tonic,  appetizer  Imijj/i 
and  stimulator.  From  20  cent  packages  up  in 
easy  stages  to  $10  Bags. 

BARKER’S  ROUP  REMEDY — just  the  time  of  year  to  use  it — 30 
cents  for  big  Package.  BARKER’S  GAPE  REMEDY— an  old- 
established  standby  that  never  fails — 30  cents  a  package. 


stock 
provement 


All  the  Barker  Products  are  sold  with  a  MONEY- 
BACK  GUARANTEE.  They  do  the  work — or  your 
money  back.  Sold  and  recommended  by  DRUG, 
GROCERY  and  GENERAL  STORES. 

Prepared  and  guaranteed  by 

BARKER,  MOORE  and 
MEIN  MEDICINE  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Makers  of  the  famous 
BARKER’S  Horse  and 
Cattle  Powder 


Y\ 

sptcmt 

POULTRY 
r£M EDI 


A  REGULATOR 

and  tonic 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Boarding  Dry  Cows 


A  man  wants  me  to  keep  20  dry  cows 
for  him.  November  1  to  March  1.  I  to 
furnish  the  roughage  that  they  eat.  bed¬ 
ding,  care.  etc.  I  shall  have  oats,  straw, 
hay.  dry  corn  and  silage.  How  much 
hay  will  they  eat.  about,  or.  if  they  have 
silage  morning,  hay  and  straw  at  night, 
about  how  many  pounds  per  cow  per  day? 
In  other  words,  wlmt  is  it  worth  to  feed 
and  care  for  them  for  that  period?  These 
are  big  TIolsteins.  dry  cows,  that  will 
freshen  during  March.  Owner  will  fur¬ 
nish  some  grain  to  condition  them. 

New  York.  f.  p.  l. 

If  it  is  desired  to  feed  and  care  for  the 
dry  cows  in  a  manner  that  will  put  them 
in  condition  for  maximum  milk  produc¬ 
tion  when  they  freshen,  it  would  not  be 
good  judgment  to  attempt  to  winter  them 
on  oat  straw,  dry  hay  and  silage.  The 
owner  should  provide,  in  addition  to  these 
roughages,  a  suitable  grain  ration  and 
eornmoal  properly  supplemented  with 
wheat  bran  and  gluten  feed  might  serve  as 
a  basis  for  such  a  combination.  If  the 
cows  are  large,  well-developed  Ilolsteins, 
they  will  consume  about  30  lbs.  of  silage 
apiece  per  day,  and  from  12  to  15  lbs.  of 
roughage.  In  addition  to  these  coarse  ma¬ 
terials  they  should  be  allowed  from  5  to 
12  lbs.  of  the  grain  mixture  per  day,  the 
quantity  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
degree  of  flesh  that  they  are  carrying  and 
the  condition  that  the  oTvner  desires  them 
to  present  at  freshening  time.  I  believe 
that  dry  cows  should  be  comfortably  quar¬ 
tered  during  their  rest  period,  especially 
if  it  occurs  during  the  Winter  months, 
which  means  that  they  should  be  given 
roomy  quarters  that  are  well  bedded  and 
sanitary.  It  would  be  well  to  allow  them 
all  of  the  roughage  that  they  would  con¬ 
sume  with  relish.  The  silage  should  he 
fed  twice  daily,  and  the  cows  should  be 
given  as  much  mixed  bay  as  they  would 
clean  up  with  relish  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  If  they  have  the  free  run  of 
an  exercising  yard,  the  oat  straw  or  the 
dry  corn  fodder  could  be  kept  before  them 
in  such  quantity  as  would  allow  them  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment  .as  to  the 
amount  consumed  each  day. 

Assuming  that  the  owner  provides  the 
grains  and  that  you  provide  the  rough- 
age  and  the  silage,  and  that  you  are  to 
have  the  manure  voided  by  the  animals 
during  this  four  months’  period.  I  should 
say  that  an  allowance  of  $17.50  per 
month,  per  cow.  would  be  a  reasonable 
charge.  This  will  allow  you  market  price 
for  your  roughages,  and  the  manure  as¬ 
sembled  ought  to  be  ample  remuneration 
for  extra  labor  necessary  for  their  gen¬ 
eral  care.  If  you  desire  an  additional 
profit  over  and  above  this  figure,  then  a 
fixed  charge  of  $20  per  month,  per  eow, 
would  not  be  out  of  range. 


Feed  for  Cows  at  Pasture 

I  am  milking  10  cows.  Will  you  tell 
me  a  good  feed  for  cows  on  pasture?  1 
have  plenty  of  last  year’s  oats  and  a  cut¬ 
ting  machine  and  green  cornstalks. 

New  York.  m.  s.  p. 

A  combination  of  sheaf  oats  and  green 
cornstalks  would  not  appropriately  sup¬ 
plement  the  pasture  grass  for  dairy  cows 
in  milk.  Both  of  these  products  are  bulky 
and  relatively  low  in  nutrition  value.  I 
take  it  that  you  propose  to  run  both  of 
these  materials  through  a  power  cutting 
machine. 

While  the  cows  could  be  fed  generously 
of  this  bulky  feed,  you  would  obtain 
more  satisfactory  results  in  case  you  fed 
the  animals  in  addition  a  grain  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal. 
wheat  bran  and  gluten  feed.  As  to  the 
proportion  to  mix  the  sheaf  oats  and 
green  corn  in  this  roughage  mixture,  I 
should  recommend  four  parts,  by  weight, 
of  the  green  corn  to  one  part  of  the  sheaf 
oats.  By  starting  in  on  say  10  lbs.  per 
day  of  this  mixture  you  could  increase  it 
gradually  until  the  animals  were  sub¬ 
stantially  on  full  feed. 


Feeding  Younsj  Jersey 

I  have  a  three-year -old  Jersey,  regis¬ 
tered  and  tuberculin  tested.  She  calved 
May  23,  and  since  has  been  giving  ap¬ 
proximately  12  to  15  quarts  of  milk  per 
day.  She  has  had  little  grain  since  her 
birth,  and  none  now,  making  her  milk 


simply,  on  pasturage.  What  would  be  a 
good  grain  ration  to  give  this  young  cow 
in  order  to  build  up  a  good  frame  or  body 
structure  and  to  stimulate  and  maintain 
a  good  milk  flow?  She  is  small  as  yet. 

New  York.  w.  d.  t. 

It  is  asking  too  much  of  a  three-year- 
old  Jersey  heifer  to  complete  her  growth 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  from  12  to 
15  quarts  of  milk  per  day  on  pasture 
grass  alone.  This  performance  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  profitable  dairy  heifer,  and  you 
should  immediately  provide  her  with  a 
substantial  grain  ration  to  supplement  the 
pasture  grass.  By  so  doing  you  would 
enable  here  to  continue  her  daily  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  at  the  same  time  main 
tain  her  flesh  and  vigor  in  such  a  way  as 
will  enable  her  to  extend  her  lactation 
period.  I  would  suggest  a  grain  ration 
as  follows:  Corn  or  hominy  meal.  50 
lbs.;  ground  oats,  40  lbs.;  wheat  bran.  40 
lbs. ;  gluten  meal,  25  lbs. ;  oilmeal.  25  lbs. : 
peanut  meal.  20  lbs. ;  sait,  2  lbs. 

Feed  1  11).  of  this  mixture  for  each 
or  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day.  and  in 
addition,  especially  when  the  pastures  are 
short  and  the  grass  unpalatable,  allow  the 
heifer  to  have  access  to  some  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay. 

If  you  desire  a  ration  more  simplified, 
although  clearly  not  as  nutritious,  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran  and  gluten 
meal  will  serve  your  purpose.  Y~nu  can 
substitute  cottonseed  meal  for  peanut 
meal  in  case  it  is  not  possible  to  secure 
the  latter  product. 


Supplementing  Pasture 

Can  you  give  me  a  fair  ration  for  cows 
on  grass,  to  be  mixed  from  the  following: 
Corn  or  corn  and  cob  meal,  ground  oats, 
whole  wheat  (slightly  musty)  or  wheat 
bra  n  ?  c.  E.  n. 

Maryland. 

All  of  the  products  that  you  have  men¬ 
tioned  are  carbohydrate,  or  energy  yield¬ 
ing  materials,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results  in  feeding  your  dairy  cows  it 
will  he  necessary  for  you  to  add  some 
protein  carrier,  such  as  cottonseed  meal, 
linseed  meal  or  gluten  meal.  I  should  not 
use  any  of  the  whole  wheat  for  use  in 
the  dairy  ration,  but  would  rather  use  it 
for  either  the  poultry  or  pigs.  I  should 
suggest  the  following  mixtures:  Corncob 
meal.  250  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  200  lbs. ; 
wheat  bran.  250  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal.  100 
lbs.;  gluten  meal,  100  lbs.;  oilmeal,  100 
lbs.  Salt  should  be  kept  before  the  ani¬ 
mals  at  all  times. 


Salting  Silage 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  salt  the  silage 
corn  in  the  silo?  c.  H.  J. 

Silver  Springs,  Md. 

There  would  be  no  advantage  in  using 
salt  in  the  silo.  Our  reports  show  that 
it  has  been  tried,  but  with  little  if  any 
benefit.  Some  years  ago  certain  farmers 
advocated  the  use  of  charcoal  in  the  silo, 
claiming  that  this  gave  a  better  quality 
of  silage.  After  a  year  or  two.  however, 
this  seems  to  have  been  given  up,  and  we 
do  not  at  this  time  know  of  anyone  who 
uses  chemicals  of  any  kind  with  the 
silage.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  it 
seen;  to  be  customary  to  put  ground 
phosphate  rock  into  the  silo  as  it.  is 
filled.  This  is  on  the  theory  that  the 
rock  may  improve  the  quality  of  the 
silage  by  adding  a  quantity  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  In  any  event,  this  is  a  good 
way  to  get  the  phosphorus  into  the 
manure  with  a  fair  chance  of  having  it 
available.  Aside  from  this,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  use  of  chemicals  with  the 
silage  to  preserve  its  quality.  Possibly 
some  of  our  readers  have  tried  plans  of 
this  kind,  and  if  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
bear  from  them. 


“I  AM  far  from  being  an  infidel.”  ad¬ 
mitted  the  backyard  farmer,  gazing  a 
trifle  ruefully  at  where  his  garden  had 
been.  “Indeed,  I  believe  the  Scripture, 
as  old  man  Jacklin  said,  ‘from  kiver  to 
kiver.’  But  in  the  light  of  my  own  agri¬ 
cultural  experience  this  past  season,  espe¬ 
cially  in  planting  and  nurturing  Congres¬ 
sional  garden  seeds,  I  cannot  help  won¬ 
dering  a  little  about  the  text  of  Scripture 
which  says  that  what  a  man  sows  that 
shall  he  reap.” — Country  Gentleman. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  10S2) 
salt  marsh  was  a  failure.  It  had  ruined 
the  harbor,  while  after  50  years  the  soil 
was,  on  the  whole,  but  little  improved. 
This  soil  does  not  seem  to  Ge  needed,  since 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  upland 
untouched  by  the  plow.  If  that  orator  of 
50  years  ago  could  come  back  today  he 
would  pull  his  prophetic  words  into  a 
hole.  After  a  long  tramp  over  this 
marsh  land  I  started  back  down  the 
beach.  Tl\e  boys  are  coming  in.  There 
they  go,  rowing  over  the  sand  bar,  with 
the  entire  family  lined  up  to-  welcome 
them — and  count  the  fish.  It  is  time  for 
dinner  any  way,  and  I  must  hurry  on. 
Here  comes  little  Rose,  running  barefoot¬ 
ed  down  the  beach  to  tell  about  the  fish¬ 
ing.  But  here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
space.  You  will  say  this  is  a  lazy  way 
to  tell  a  story,  but  you  must  remember 
that  I  am  telling  about  a  lazy  life.  We 
will  eat  dinner  and  pass  the  afternoon 
next  weeli.  n.w.  c. 


BERKSHIRES 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

Mid-Summer  Sale  of  High.class  Stock 

We  offer  15  large  size  prolific  full  age  sows 
and  25  yearling  gilts,  all  safe  in  pig  for  Fall 
farrowing;  also  75  Spring  and  Summer  pigs,  both 
sex,  at  attractive  prices  for  choice  animals 
sired  by  our  Six  Noted  Boars.  We  recommend 
our  “Epocbals,”  "Superiors,”  “Emblems,” 
“Syniboleer8”  and  "Real  Type”  families  as  the 
best  and  most,  profitable  large  type  Berkshires 
you  can  buy.  We  record  transfers  and  guaran¬ 
tee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  of  all  our  ship¬ 
ments  via  express. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Special  offering  of  gilts  and  tried  sows,  safe  in  pig 
for  late  summer  and  fall  litters.  These  are  big  and 
stretchy.  Many  of  them  from  litters  of  twelve  to 
fifteen.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

September  1  —  Holsteins.  Dispersal 
sale.  Eagle  Bay  Herd,  Silver  Creek, 
N.  Y. 

September  S — New  York  State  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Association,  consignment 
sale,  Chilmark  Farm,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

September  12 — TIol steins.  Zelden  Rust 
Herd  Dispersal.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  E. 
M.  Hastings  Company,  sales  managers. 

September  22 — Aberdeen-Angus.  East¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  sale.  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass.  F.  W.  Burnham, 
Greenfield.  Mass.,  secretary. 

October  1 — Shorthorns.  Platt  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association,  Atwood, 
Ill. 

October  10 — Holsteins.  Victory  Farm, 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

October  19 — Holsteins.  Chester  County 
Breeder’s  sale.  West  Chester,  Pa.  C.  J. 
Garrett  and  E.  C.  Brinton,  managers. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Hegistered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  (lilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleei  s  Superb, 
236336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  .1.  K.  WATSON,  l*rni.„  Marbled  ale.  Conn. 


DEGISTERED  Berkshire  Service  Boars  at 
reasonable  price,  from  excellent  stock.  Also 
eight-weeii-old  pigs.  Write  for  prices  ami  informa¬ 
tion.  They  will  suit.  Palmoor  Farm,  Hartfield.  N.  Y. 


Shady  Side  Berkshires  ?F*c^i®5fSg 

each.  Bred  Sows.  $7  5.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction.  E.  G.  FISHER.  Prop.,  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Pure-Bred  Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

We  have  n  herd  of  over  500  and  can  nupply  you  with 
anything  you  may  want  in  the  way  of  hig:h  class  ho^n — 
br**d  sown  ami  gjltB,  hoara  or  pigs,  unrelated  stock  of  all 
ages — all  sold  on  our  guarantee  to  satisly.  Write  for 
booklet. 

BERTLEY  FARMS  -  Gknwood  Ill. 

Just  out,  of  Chicago 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

September  5-11 — Indiana  State  Fair, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

September  5  IS — West  Virginia  State 
Fair.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

September  11-17 — Kentucky  State  Fair, 
Louisville,  Ny , 

September  12-17 — New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

October  8-15 — National  Dairy  Show, 
Hamline,  Minn. 

October  10-14 — Farmers’  Week.  State 
Agricultural  School,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 

November  1-5 — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

November  5-12 — Pacific  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition,  Spokane,  Wash. 

November  26-December  3  —  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

At  the,  Angus  cattle  sale,  to  be  held 
September  22  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  Springfield,  Mass.,  only  choice 
animals  will  be  offered.  The  families  rep¬ 
resented  are  Ericas  of  both  the  En¬ 
chantress  and  Eisa  branches;  Blackcaps, 
Blackbirds,  Prides  of  Aberdeen,  Queen 
Mothers,  Witch  of  Endors,  etc.  Not  only 
are  the  choicest  families  represented,  but 
the  sires  of  the  animals  offered  are  the 
most  famous  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Scotland  as  well.  Most  noteworthy  among 
these  are:  The  Grand  Champion  Evenest 
of  Bleaton  and  his  sire,  Evens  of  Bal- 
lindalloch,  Exaxis,  Earlwood,  Baden 
Blackcap.  Kloman,  Berger  E.  Baron  2d, 
Broadus  King  18th.  Elbert  of  C.  H.,  Haig 
lO’Bermersyde,  Kiahoga  and  others  of 
note.  The  females  of  breeding  age  listed 
are  bred  to  equally  good  bulls.  k.  j.  s. 


“I  should  like  a  slight  increase  in  my 
salary,”  remarked  the  sad-faced  young 
bookkeeper.  “I  have  a  large  family  to 
support.”  “Why,  you  have  been  married 
only  a  couple  of  months,”  exclaimed  the 
head  of  the  firm.  “I  know  that.”  was  the 
reply,  “but  none  of  my  wife’s  people  have 
done  anything  since.”  —  Philadelphia 
Record. 


.*.  DOGS  and  FERRETS 


Exceptionally  Fine  Litter  of  German  Police  Pups 

FOR  SALE.  Bred  and  brought  up  in  country  home. 
Two  months  old.  Can  he  seen  by  appointment. 

P.  A  E.  ARMSTRONG.  L ouilun ville .  Albany  Co..  New  York 


MY  AIREDALE  TERRIERS  SATISFY 

At  Horae,  On  Farm  or  Hunting  Field. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  llanbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— 'I'borobrod  IWiirIc  Hounds  and  I’ups.  AlsoEveriay 
Crown  Leghorn  Cockerels.  CARL  J.  WOLFF.  Barryville,  N.Y 


BIG  TYPE  DUR0CS 

NOW  is  t*le  tim'* to  think  se- 

If  riouHly  about  the  pure 
bred  hotr  business.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  feed  scrub  hogs 
when  a  few  dollars  will  buy  a 
foundation  of  purebred  Du¬ 
rovs,  the  most  popular  as 
well  as  the  most  profitable 
breed.  We  have  a  few  choice 
fall  boar  pigs  by  Gr.  Orion 
Sensation  2nd  at  attractive 
prices  Also  offering  a  few 
sows  bred  for  early  litters,  lf>0  bead  of  the  best  spring  pigs  to  be 
found  in  the  East.  Mail  orders  shipped  on  approval.  Everything 
Kuaranteed.  Herd  immune.  GOliF.I,  FARMS,  Annnmtale.  N.  J. 


Large  Type  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

Six  weeks  old.  Eligible  to  registration.  Good  individu¬ 
als  and  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Boars,  $5; 
Sows,  *7.  If.  It.  ARCHER,  Watertown,  New  York 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Duroc-Jersey  Female  Pigs 

4-months-old;  Duroc-Jersey  Brood  Sows  with  pig; 
Spring  Hampshire  Rains,  for  s:ile  at  reasonable 

prices.  J.  C.  Penney,  Noilb  Street,  While  Plains,  N.Y. 


Duroc-Jersey  Pigs.  Reg.  and  Immune.  Always  some 
to  sell.  Fern  brook  Karin,  Menandi  Rd.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instruct  ions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R.  West  Chester,  Pi. 


CHESTER  WHITE  AND  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Prize  winners.  SIO  to  SIS  e  .eh,  prepaid.  Address 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  It.  D.  8  Newvllle,  Pa. 


For  Sale-100  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

6  weeks.  $3.50  each.  House  Bros.,  Dushore.  Pa. 


Big  Type  O.I.G.’s 

Si  ate  Fair  Winners. 


Hep.  Free.  Choice  Pigs  either  Sex, 
$11  each.  Pairs  no-ak in.  Bred  from 
Sat.  Guar.  t.  HILL.  Seneca  Fall*,  N.  Y. 


HOGS-20  Registered  C.W.  Brood  Sows,  $1 ,000 

HAKKY  VAIL,  Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HAM  PS H I  R  ES.  The  bacon 
type  hog,  fast  grower.  Much  appreciated 
by  packers.  Free  Cir.  Guernsey  Cattle. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.  -  Box  R 


POLAND-CHINA  BRED  SOWS  &  PIGS 

Strike  While  the  Iron  is  Hot. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

Eventually  You  Will  Breed  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Why  notnowt  Write  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSCN.r.  lO.Chambcrttnirg.Pi. 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WE1MAN,  P.  O.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


DOGS 


German  Shepherd  o  ldl  eng  us  has  hep* 4er  I! 

Train  Ei,  dogs.  Brood 
Matrons.  Pups.  Bend  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

N1KIINA  COLLIE  KENNELS,  W.  R.  Watson, 
Mgr.,  Box  1745,  Mat-on,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakluud,  Iowa 


DrlinnDnnnino  for  sale.  Also  Airedales  and  Irish  Terrier 
rullCerUppiBS  Puppies  Pedigreed  stock.  MEAD,  Ameuia.  N.Y. 

AIREDALES  OU  approval.  C0HASSET  KENNELS,  Danielson.  Conn. 


Crossbred  Foxhound  and  Bloodhound  Pups 

My  strain  unexcelled  for  fox,  bear,  coon  and  lynx. 
Loud,  steady  longuers.  true  trailers,  stayers  to  the 
finish.  Write  CHARLES  REASBECK,  Vankleek  Hill.  Ontario 


FERRETS 


Either  Color  or  Sex.  Single  pairs  or  doz 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10c- 
C.  II.  Keefer  A  Co.,  Greenwich,  O. 


Farm  Raised, Regifu-rea Scotch  Goilie  Pups 

with  brains.  Natural  eager  workers,  horn  heelers. 

Write  CHARLES  REASBECK.  Vankleek  Hill,  Ontario 


FERRETS 


For  hunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  EAHNS1VOKTI1,  New  London,  Ohio 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind. 
NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City.  Pa. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Cadwell  will  sell 

AT 

SAUGERTIES,  NEW  YORK 

ON 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1921 

his  famous  herd  of 

ADVANCED  REGISTER  GUERNSEYS 

Among  the  many  splendid  individuals  to  be  sold  are 
FLORHAM  LADDIE  20431  (A.  R.L  sire  of  seventeen  A.  R.  daughters.  He  is  a  son  of 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  15265  (A,  R.) 

The  Champion  Cow,  Roll  of  Honor,  Class  FF. 

GUERNEST  RUTH  76671  (A.  R.).  i4.3S7.ao  lbs.  milk,  742.88  lbs.  fat. 

The  Second  Cow,  Roll  of  Honor,  Class  BB. 

IMP.  WYEBROOK  ROSE  69245  (A.  R.).  14,872.10  lbs.  milk.  710.21  lbs.  fat. 

and  many  other  A.  R.  cows  and  their  progeny  by  famous  sires. 


U.  S.  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD  1599 


For  catalogue,  address: 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager  -  405  Main  St..  Worcester,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 

|  .*.  JERSEYS 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1  fit  “Sales  List”  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulla  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  SI  50  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  .of  Animal  Industry. 

W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass.  ' 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  Holllston,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS $£%?£ 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  flams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DAIRY  farms.  22  S.  32d  St.,  Phlla.,  Fa. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  ‘  Kb*rhani  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SOM  of  "HE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  .mce  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  ape.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for  pat ticulars.  Will 
take  notes  for  one  or  two  years  without  interest  from 
responsible  purchasers.  Smithville  Flits,  Chenango  Co..  N.Y. 


BULL  CALVES 

out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Brices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawling.  N.  Y 


Tuberculin  Tested  GUERNSEY 

and  llol»tcln  Grade  Cowe.  Guaranteed  for  60  day 
retest.  Dr.  J.  WlLLlAll  KINK,  I).  V.  S„  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Florham  Farm — For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

front  tested  dams.  Brices  very  reasonable. 

R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  al!  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vottr  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


SHEEP 


24  DE3  WES- Grade  Southdown 

ao  year  old  All  proved  breeders.  Hampshiredown 
Ram.  Also  a  number  of  Spring  Lambs.  Price  reasonable. 
Apply  ’‘GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM,”  Katonnh,  N.Y. 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 

H  Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 


ForSale 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
EWES.  Apply  OPIIIR  KA8M.  1‘urrbue,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


HAMILTON  IlTOCirX/G 
FARM  J  I  3 

Several  Grandsons  oi 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

B  5012  HC—  Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Briced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J, 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
Owls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

lOO  Head — Accredited  Herd 
lllsterdorp  Farms.  Highland,  N.Y. 


TIGER’S  Reg.  Jerseys  For  Sala 

2  Fresh  Cows  and  2  Fresh  Heifers  with  Calves  by 
t.lieir  side.  2  yearling  Heifers,  I  2-yr. -old  Heifer,  2 
1  leifer  ( ’alves.  ELMS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N. 


Fosf  erfields  Registered  Jerseys  cf°Z» 

now  on.  Heifer  calve«.  Write  F  enter  lie  Id*,  I\  O.  Box 
IT8,  MoitIhIou  u,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Prices  reduced. 


JERSEY  Cattle 

heifers  and  calves  for  sale  Golden 


The  Imported  Jap 
Breeding.  C"e  s, 

Spring,  Milford,  I’a. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers,  past  1  y  r.  o  il,  $1  Oft. 
10  2-yr.  old  springers,  SI 75. 

close  springer  cows,  ik2ftft. 
Priceson  high  record  cows  and 
heifers  on  request,  la  calves, 
to  6  mog.  old,  $75  to  <(00.  15 
bulls,  6  to  IS  mos., 
S75  up.  75  grade  Hoi- 
steins  at  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  $15. 


JOHN  C.  REAGAN, Tully.N.Y. 


20  High  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

Fresh  and  springers.  lO  Keg.  Heifers,  5  Keg. 
Calves.  Take  your  choice.  M  list  sell.  Short  of  feed. 

Elite  Stock  Farm  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh.  Prop. 


HolHtpinTrioidaii  Heifer  mid  Mull  CalwH.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splemiiu  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co..  N.Y 


HORSES 


Belgian  Horses  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my 
prize-winning  stock.  Young  stallions  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  notify  me  and  I  will  place  one  there. 
Terms  to  suit.  See  our  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 
DENNISON  FARMS  159  Pearl  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  £>u4! ££ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers*. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


Gel  a  I 

$25.  8.  J. 


8 11 A  HELEN,  It. 


L  Bure.  *75  to  iM7><>. 
k  A  Grade  worth  having, 
I>.  5.  Norristown,  I’a. 


Mr.  Chester  W.  Chapin  will  sell  at  Public  Auction 

AT 

TOWNERS,  PUTNAM  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

ON 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21st,  1921 

His  entire  estate,  consisting  of  eight  adjoining  farms,  totaling  sixteen  hundred 
acres  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  famous  Harlem  Valley.  Also  65  REGIS¬ 
TERED  HOLSTEINS,  headed  by  the  great  bull,  Admiral  Koolcee  209769. 

This  great  ('airy  herd,  composed  of  a  large  number  of  heavy-milking  cows,  many  with  A.  R.  O. 
records,  brrd  from  the  most  popular  strains  of  the  breed,  deserves  the  attention  of  all  dairymen 
and  Holstein  fanciers.  Also  a  large  number  of  grade  Holsteins,  mostly  due  to  calve  this  Fall 
and  Winter;  Horses,  Mules,  etc.,  etc. 

For  catalogue,  address:  LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager,  405  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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1922  De  Laval  Price  Reductions 
Effective  September  1,  1921 

To  stimulate  the  production  of  milk  and  butter-fat,  which 
promises  to  be  exceptionally  profitable  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  The  De  Laval  Company  will  give  all  buyers 
of  its  milkers  and  separators  the  benefit  of  1922  reduced  prices 
from  September  1,  1921. 

Allowing  for  increased  capacity  and  other  improvements 
made  meanwhile,  De  Laval  cream  separator  prices  are  reduced 
practically  to  the  pre-war  level,  notwithstanding  labor  and 
material  costs  are  still  50%  higher. 

The  De  Laval  separator  is  better  than  ever.  It  skims 
closer,  turns  easier,  and  lasts  longer.  In  pounds  of  butter- fat 
it  costs  less  than  ever  before.  Enough  butter-fat  is  being 
wasted  yearly  by  inefficient  skimming  devices  to  pay  for  the 
entire  output  of  the  De  Laval  factory.  You  may  be  paying 
for  a  De  Laval  separator  but  not  getting  it,  by  continuing  to 
use  a  “cream  robber.” 

The  De  Laval  milker  is  as  superior  to  other  milkers  as  the 
De  Laval  separator  to  other  separators.  It  soon  pays  for  itself 
by  increasing  production  and  saving  time. 

With  the  continued  relatively  high  prices  for  dairy  products, 
abundant  and  cheap  supplies  of  feed,  the  market  value  of  crops 
may  be  doubled  by  feeding  them  to  good  dairy  cows. 

The  surest  way  to  a  continuing  cash  income  and  certain 
profits  is  through  the  dairy  cow  and  the  use  of  De  Laval 
milkers  and  separators. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  give  complete 
details.  See  him  or  write  us.  Easy  terms. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1 65  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  6 1  Beale  Street 


A  ROOFING  DIFFICULTY  OVERCOME 


POOPING  OR  FIRST  LAYCO. 

composition  shingles 


; 

DRIP  EDGE 


CROSS' 

SECTION 
OFEAV1; 

lUlllor  Drip  EdKO.  a  Galvanized  Strip,  Neatly  Cap* 
Eave  and  Gable  Edifon  of  Composition  Shlnglea  and 
Rooflnic.  Forme  Still,  Sturdy,  Projectinit  Edifea  that 
Properly  Handlen  the  Water,  Withstand*!  Wind  and 
Ladders.  Permits  Eave  TrouRhs  Essential  to  Good 
Biiildlnits,  Easily  applied.  Saves  Nalls.  Used  by 
Hundreds  If  Your  Roofing  Dealer  is  Unable  to 
Supply,  We  Ship  Parcel  Post,  Delivered  at  3h>  Per 
Linear  Foot.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON.  OLEAN.  N.  Y. 


I  LET  ER  RAIN 

If  you’ve  a  mans  work  to  do  — 

wear  Tower's  Fish  Brand 

REFLEX  SLICKER’4- 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. , 

BOSTON.  ; 


it 


m&ll 


TENTS 

If  OK  K  K  N  T 

CATTLE  SALKS  AND  FAIRS 
1H0S.  MARTIN  304  Canal  Street  NlW  YORK 


MILK  TICKETS 

Cutest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  ,  Ocpl  R.  Gardner  Mats 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
VV.  30th  St„  New  York. 


The  flrBt  remedy  for 
Lump  Jaw  wua 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Price  $2.60  (War  Tax  Puid) 
and  it  remains  today  the  standard  treatment, 
with  yenrs  of  sueeess  hack  of  it,  known  to 
be  of  merit  and  I'ully  irunraiiteed.  Don't 
experiment  with  substitutes.  Use  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  or  bad  the  case  or  what  else  you 
may  have  tried  — your  money  back  if  Flem- 
inir’H  Actinoform  over  fails.  Our  fair  plan 
of  selling,  together  with  full  information  on 
Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment,  is  given  in 
Fleming's  Vent-Rocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  ever  prirftod  to 
be  given  away.  Contains  192  pages  and  09 
illustrations.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  HKOS.,  16  IT.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 
'25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards’ 


OEill  10 IIEIJESI EKHI 

temper  and  IndigeutionCom- 
pound.  Relieves  Heaves 
by  correcting  the  cause 
—  Indigestion.  Prevents 
Colic,  Sluggers.  Best 
_  Conditioner  and  Worm 
Kxpeller.  28  years  sale."  Three 
large  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
tbc  and  $1.30  per  can  (Includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  Is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 


MINERALS 
HEAVE”,, 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
lour  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 

agents" 

WANTED 


$3.25  BOX’ 

guaranteed  to  giv* 

.  satisfaction  or 
monoy  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  included  war  tax. 

Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Wrile  for  descriptive  booklet. 


HERE'S  THE  PROOF.' 

WITTE  Log  Sa* was $119  | 
DOW 

l  Only 


59950 

m 


/Latest  Model  Outfit. 

Runn  Steady ,  Cuts  Fast.  C'ontn 
littla  for  fuel.  Powurftu  «mi- 
gln«t  Any  rnan  can  operate. 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,' 46 1  Fourth  A*e..  Pittsburg,  ft 


Sin®.  Any  rnan  can  operuta. 

!ulck  chaniro  to  Trro  Saw. 
old  on  Lifetime  Gunranto®. 

Cuab  or  Turm».  Cutalojgu®  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1899  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1899  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ABSORBINE 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.D.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  (be  boric. 
$2. 50  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR., the  antlaeptlc  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins,  Went.  Strain,.  Bruise,; 
•lops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  SI. 25  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  i!  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  8B  Temple  St..  Sprlnoflcld,  Mass. 


SCAB-CHASE 


cures  itch,  mange  and 
senbios  on  your  ani¬ 
mals,  or  it  d  o  0  h  not 
■  ■  cost  yon  a  cent.  Absol 

utely  guaranteed.  Liberal  package  $1.60  at  your- 
dealer,  or  write  GRAUAWN  FARMS.  Inc.,  Box  No.  9.  Newport,  VI. 

SPLENDID  PRODUCING  DAIRY  FARM 

in  Fertile  Musconetcong  Valley 

Annual  Milk  INCOME  NOW . $7,500 

102  acres;  2  improved  dwellings. 
Extensive  Powor-Vquipped  Outbuildings,  2  new  silos, 
complete  modern  labor  saving  farming  machinery.  Of¬ 
fered  complete  with  CROW.  27  bend  KKDKKAL  TESTED 
COWS,  10  CALVES,  2  HOUSES,  POULTRY,  etc.  River, 
Brook,  Springs  nod  town  water  supply 

Offered  Complete,  1/5  Under  Cost 

EUGENE  JOBS-H.  F.  BECK  CO. 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 

Lackawanna  Station  .  Summit,  N, 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Devon  Cattle  in  England 

The  readers  of  the  It.  N.-Y.  may  be 
interested  in  a  letter  recently  received 
from  John  FI.  Chick  of  England  relative 
to  Devons  in  that  country.  He  writes  ns 
follows : 

I  have  registered  Devon. cows  which 
have  milk  records  of  over  8,(X)0  pounds 
each,  but  being  a  milk  seller  cannot  tell 
you  about  the  butter.  At  the  last  Lon¬ 
don  dairy  show,  held  in  October  each 
year,  a  Devon  cow  beat  all  other  breeds 
in  buBerfat.  giving  over  0  per  cent  of  fat 
and  47  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  I  mn 
now  using  in  my  herd  a  bull  from  a  sister 
of  this  cow,  which  cost  me  120  guineas 
at  the  Devon  cattle  breeders’  sale.  I  won 
first  and  third  prizes  at  the  Bath  and 
West  shows  for  Devon  dairy  cows.  Both 
of  these  gave  over  17  pounds  of  milk  each 
per  day.  One  of  them  has  since  given 
•r>3  pounds,  and  has  now  gone  to  the 
Itoy.nl  show  at  Derby,  which  is  the  largest 
show  held  in  England. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Devons  stand 
next  to  the  Shorthorns  in  numbers  of  all 
rattle  in  England.  joiin  e.  gifford. 


Trouble  with  Cream 

What  is  the  trouble  with  our  milk? 
We  have  a  fine  purebred  Jersey  heifer, 
which  seems  perfectly  healthy.  She  gives 
rich  milk,  but  I  churn  and  let  it  stand  to 
cream  out  or  get  sour,  and  there  is  no 
cream  left,  only  a  thin  whey-like  liquid. 
It  seems  to  get  this  way  before  it  sours. 
I  tried  pouring  off  the  thin  cream,  leav¬ 
ing  skim-milk,  but  the  cream  that  sets 
gets  water  in  it.  I  am  an  old  butter- 
maker,  and  never  had  any  milk  act  that 
way.  Wo  have  a  fine  cellar,  and  I  have 
always  made  fine  butter.  We  have  been 
feeding  ground  oats.  Could  this  he  any 
reason?  Mrs.  e.  t. 

Now  York. 

I  do  not  believe  your  trouble  in  getting 
cream  can  be  attributed  to  the  feed  that 
the  cow  receives.  The  cow  seems  to  he 
in  good  health,  so  it  is  no  fault  of  the 
cow.  The  trouble  undoubtedly  lies  in 
your  method  of  handling  the  milk.  I 
imagine  it  is  a  bacterial  contamination. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  bacteria  that 
get.  into  milk  unless  care  is  taken.  Cer¬ 
tain  kinds  will  cause  the  trouble  you 
mention.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  see 
to  it  that  all  utensils  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  scalded.  The  milk  should  be 
kept  as  cold  ns  possible  while  the  cream 
is  rising.  If  the  cow  is  well  advanced  in 
her  lactation  period  and  is  within  a 
month  or  so  of  freshening  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  that  you  cannot  get  the  cream  to 
separate.  This  is  peculiar  to  many  cows 
at  such  times,  and  cannot  he  remedied. 
As  soon  ns  she  freshens  the  milk  will 
become  normal  again.  Not  knowing 
whether  the  cow  is  well  advanced  in  lac¬ 
tation,  nor  your  methods  in  handling  the 
milk,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  put  one’s  finger 
on  the  exact  cause  of  the  trouble. 

J.  w.  n. 


Storing  Butter  in  Summer 

Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  store  butter 
now  for  Winter  use?  We  have  no  ice, 
and  cannot  get  the  butter  hard  enough 
to  print  to  take  to  the  store,  as  it  is 
nearly  half  a  day’s  trip,  and  it  gets  so 
soft  it  runs  out  of  the  paper.  I  saw  an 
article  in  your  paper  about  putting  it 
first  in  butter  paper  and  then  cloths,  and 
packing  it  in  brine,  but  we  cannot  get  it 
hard  enough  to  even  put  in  the  papers. 
Would  it  keep  if  I  put  first  a  layer  of 
>utter  and  then  salt  and  packed  it  in 
stone  jars  and  put  it  in  the  cellar?  How 
much  salt  should  I  use  per  pound? 

Aberdeen,  Md.  m.  b.  c. 

The  best  method  of  homo  storage  of 
butter  has  been  previously  noted  in  these 
columns.  In  your  particular  case  about 
the  only  way  you  can  store  your  butter 
is  in  the  manner  you  suggest.  The  con¬ 
tainers  should  he  thoroughly  scalded  be¬ 
fore  putting  in  the  butter.  A  layer  of 
butter  should  be  pub  in  and  the  butter 
covered  with  a  white  cloth  that  has  been 
scalded.  A  layer  of  salt  should  be  put 
over  the  cloth.  This  salt  layer  should  be 
about  l/.'52  inch  deep.  If  it  is  desired 
to  put  another  layer  of  butter  over  the 
first  layer,  a  second  cloth  should  be  put 
over  the  first  layer  of  salt.  The  cloths 
are  used  so  that  the  layers  of  salt  may 
be  easily  removed  when  the  butter  is 
taken  from  the  jar.  When  the  butter  is 
of  the  best  possible  quality  and  is  stored 
in  a  cool  cellar,  such  storage  will  give 
fairly  good  results.  This  method  please 
note,  is  recommended  only  because  of  the 
difficulties  which  you  experience  in  using 
the  other  methods  which  were  given  some 
time  ago  in  this  paper.  j.  w.  a. 


Removing  Warts 

I  see  so  many  times  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
how  to  cure  warts.  The  best  remedy  I 
ever  used  is  castor  oil.  Saturate  the  wart 
daily  with  the  oil  ;  within  a  week  or  so  ir 
will  disappear.  I  removed  one  from  my 
colt’s  nock  as  large  as  a  small  hen’s  egg. 
and  left  it  as  smooth  as  the  back  of  my 
band.  H.  S.O, 

Corinth,  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1095. 

FOB  SALE — Two  farms,  nd  joining.  75  and  95 
acres,  with  stock  ami  tools;  tine  location. 
EDWIN  J.  CARR,  It.  D.  No.  3,  Cooperstown, 
N.  V. 

- ) 

WANTED — Small  fruit  farm  or  country  home; 

about  six  rooms,  with  Improvements,  or  avail¬ 
able  In  vicinity  between  Newburgh  ami  Kingston 
preferred.  ENDUES,  25(;8  Madison  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Ever.  778(1. 


FOR  SATE — Excellent  dairy  farm;  1(1(1  acres; 

good  buildings;  good  location;  State  road;  near 
TTttca.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  9305,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OAK  VIEW  Dairy  Farm  For  Sale— One  mile 
west  of  Manassas,  Va.;  28  miles  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  0.;  109  acres,  practically  level  choco¬ 
late  soil;  50  acres  corn  and  peas,  90  acres  clover 
and  grass,  29  timber;  plenty  of  fruit;  nine- 
room  house,  with  bath  and  pipeless  furnace, 
three  porches,  large  basement:  dairy  barn, 
30x42,  equipped  with  hay  fork,  24  steel  stanch¬ 
ions;  two  70-ton  silos,  horse  barn,  granary, 
corn  house,  henhouse  and  all  necessary  out¬ 
buildings;  will  include  corn  and  hay  crop,  dairy 
equipment,  18  dniry  cows,  two  or  four  horses, 
tractor,  wagons  and  a  full  set,  tools  and  machin¬ 
ery  for  general  farming;  possession  at  once. 
For  particulars  come  at  once  or  write  the 
owner,  T.  C.  IIUBBAUD,  Manassas,  Va. 


FARM  to  rent,  or  sale — 150  acres;  six  in  woods, 
30  in  fruit,  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  grapes; 
rest  under  cultivation;  good  land  for  dairy;  best 
chances  for  good  family;  farm  located  in  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley,  Columbia  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9283,  enre  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  equipped  duck  farm,  in 
running  order;  capacity  50.000;  owner  wishing 
to  retire.  Write  for  full  particulars  to  II.  F. 
MAMFAEY,  Sawmill  Itrook  Duck  Farm,  River- 
head,  L.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  lease,  or  lease  with  option  to 
buy,  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  suitable 
for  fruit  and  truck.  ADVERTISER  9300,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


8%  ACRES  of  fruit  trees,  all  in  bearing;  a  very 
good  show  of  Winter  apples  and  pears;  nice 
house  and  barn  and  poultry  houses;  will  sell  at 
¥9,oO0:  come  and  see  it;  just  the  place  for  you. 
HUDSON  VALLEY  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY 
FARM.  Frank  A.  Fisher,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  experienced  man  to  run 
farm  on  shares:  tools,  stock  ami  furnished 
rooms  furnished;  form  located  two  miles  from 
trolley  and  four  miles  from  city.  For  further 
particulars  write  BOX  149,  It.  F.  D.  0, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


1’LYMOUTH,  MASS. —  Burge  turkey  farm;  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  es¬ 
tate;  high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excel¬ 
lent  view  of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic 
places;  Plymouth  Country  Club  golf  links  and 
valley;  also  the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen 
on  nil  sides;  no  handsomer  natural  location  on 
north  or  south  shore:  three  miles  out;  warranty 
deed  ealls  for  40  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked 
with  the  very  best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  pros¬ 
perous  turkey  produce  business  esablislied.  For 
further  Information  write  THOMAS  REILY, 
Chiltonville,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

- - - - f 

WANTED — Farm,  20  acres,  within  100  miles  of 
New  York,  within  two  miles  of  Catholic 
church  with  resident  priest:  price  about  .$3,000. 
RICHARD,  12  West  104th  Street.  New  York. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  modern  poultry  farm;  15 
acres;  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  ,L;  two  laying 
houses,  capacity  1,200  hens;  two  brooder  houses, 

■  opacity  2,500  chicks;  range  of  three  acres  In 
Alfalfa  and  peach  trees;  10  colony  houses; 
3. ('.oo-egg  Candee  Mammoth  incubator,  electric 
light,  running  water;  beautiful  10-room  modern 
residence,  all  improvements;  garage;  fruit,  as¬ 
paragus.  etc.;  price  and  full  particulars  on  re¬ 
quest.  R.  FREEMAN,  44  Broad  Street,  New 
York. 


FOR  SALE — House  and  three  lots,  well  located  in 
small  town  in  Southwest  Michigan:  some 
fruit;  good  water;  stone  road  leading  to  many 
other  towns  and  villages;  high  school;  this 
property  is  well  located  in  fruit  belt;  and  is 
worth  more  than  price  asked  for  it  (for  quick 
sale).  For  further  particulars  inquire  of 
ADVERTISER  9807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


NEW  CLOVER  HONEY— Fine  quality,  in  00-11). 

cans.  $9.50  f.  o.  b.  (1.  W.  BELDEN,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Twelve  gross  new  standard  grape 
juice  bottles.  WILLIAM  A.  FOWLER,  Marl¬ 
boro,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys  -We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESS  and  grater  for  sale.  H.  MOR¬ 
GAN,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY— Fine  1921  extracted;  00-lb. 

can  at  our  station,  $;>.(!();  two  cans,  $18.00; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  3rd  zone,  $2.15;  5  lbs., 
$1.25;  write  for  prices  oil  buckwheat,  honey; 
special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  crop  of  finest  white  clover 
extracted  honey;  price,  one  00-lb.  can,  $9.00; 
two  00-lb.  cans,  $18.00,  f.  o.  b.  Ilolgate,  O. ; 
5-lb.  pail.  $1.25;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.25,  delivered  to 
4th  postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Ilolgate,  0. 


CIDER  APPLES  wanted  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peeksktll, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  21-F-4  Peeksklll. 


FOR  SALE  Magic  brooder,  large  size,  perfect 
condition;  purchased  last  Winter;  satisfaction 
guaranteed:  price  $22.50.  BIRCH  HILL  FARM, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Delicious  pure  Vermont  maple 
syrup.  $2  gal.:  also  a  few  10-lb.  cans  dark  but 
pure  maple  sugar.  $1.00  can;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT, 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  Two  Candee  incubators,  in  No.  1 
condition:  one  (1.000,  t,he  other  1,200  capacity. 
1.  M.  JOHNSON.  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

BOARD  WANTED  Plain  farm  board  desired' 

for  September  and  October;  state  terms,  please. 
ADVERTISER  9299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Testing  Cow  for  Tuberculosis 

I  have  been  delivering  ray  milk  to  a 
creamery  company  since  July  1.  They 
send  a  veterinary  to  give  the  cows  a 
physical  examination.  lie  was  at  my 
farm  today  and  condemned  one  of  my 
cows,  sayiug  she  had  tuberculosis.  The 
cow  had  her  nose  hurt  last  Spring,  and  a 
short  time  afterward  began  to  wheeze  as 
though  she  had  a  growth  in  her  nose.  The 
injury  was  across  the  bridge  of  her  nose, 
causing  it.  to  bleed  at  the  time.  She  is  a 
two-year-old.  We  have  killed  cows  from 
our  herd  frequently  for  beef  and  none  of 
them  has  ever  been  affected  with  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  any  way.  This  veterinarian  said 
that  we  must  dispose  of  the  cow  in  two 
weeks.  lie  only  gave  her  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination,  hut.  offered  to  apply  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  for  .$5  if  lie  could  got  two 
others  in  the  neighborhood.  Are  we 
obliged  to  dispose  of  the  cow  at  his  orders, 
or  do  we  have  to  apply  a  State  test  at  our 
expense  or  the  State’s  expense?  Are  we 
obliged  to  allow  this  veterinarian  to  come 
into  our  barn  and  test  our  cows  without, 
his  having  first  changed  clothing  and 
sterilized  his  instruments  after  having 
been  in  barns  that  had  affected  cattle? 
What  is  the  State  law  regarding  the  test¬ 
ing  of  cattle?  This  veterinarian  speaks 
of  using  the  temperature  test,  and  I 
should  think  that  hot  weather  would  he  a 
bad  time  to  apply  it,  as  the  flies  are  so 
bad.  The  cow  is  young  and  nervous  and 
would  fret  when  the  other  cows  are  let 
out.  and  she  is  left  in  the  barn  alone.  I 
am  willing  to  have  the  cow  tested  and 
killed  if  she  has  tuberculosis,  hut  if  she 
is  killed  and  found  free,  who  has  to 
stand  (he  loss?  Can  the  cow  bo  killed 
on  my  farm,  or  must  I  allow  her  to  be 
taken  away?  Can  I  call  a  veterinarian 
that  T  know  personally  to  do  the  testing? 
Can  I  keep  the  cow  without  having  the 
test  applied  and  use  the  milk  for  every¬ 
thing  except  shipping?  If  we  have  a 
right  to  keep  the  cow,  can  they  condemn 
the  remainder  of  the  milk  from  the  herd, 
provided  we  do  not  send  any  of  the  milk 
from  that  cow?  E.  D.  w. 

The  agricultural  law  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall  cause 
a  physical  examination  to  be  made  by 
competent,  veterinarians  of  dairy  cows 
whose  milk  is  marketed  in  liquid  form  or 
manufactured  into  food  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  An  examination  made  by  any 
qualified  and  approved  examiner  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Commissioner.  Except  in 
advanced  cases,  if  any  animal  is  found  to 
have  tuberculosis  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  shall  not  take  any  action 
based  upon  such  physical  examination  un¬ 
less,  if  required  by  file  owners,  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  be  applied  and  such  test  con¬ 
firms  the  result  of  the  physical  examina¬ 
tion.  If  from  such  examination  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  found  to  be  infected  it  shall  im¬ 
mediately  he  removed  from  the  herd  and 
slaughtered  or  disposed  of  as  the  Com¬ 
missioner  may  describe.  Each  animal 
directed  to  be  slaughtered  shall  be  ap¬ 
praised  at  the  market  value  of  such  ani¬ 
mal  at  the  time  of  making  the  appraisal. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  you  may 
apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  tuberculin  test, 
and  the  test  will  he  made  without  expense 
to  you.  Any  veterinarian  who  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  the  test.  Application  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  will  give  you 
all  the  information  which  you  need  on 
this  subject.  N.  T. 


The  teacher  in  one  of  the  grades  asked 
her  young  pupils  to  write  essays,  char¬ 
acter  sketches.  Up  went  one  little  hand. 
“May  I  write  about  you,  Miss  Brown ?” 
“Certainly,”  said  Miss  Brown  politely. 
The  essay  when  completed  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “She  is  my  teacher.  She  has  am¬ 
ber  colored  hair  and  green  beads.  She 
is  smart  and  she  does  not  like  you  if  you 
are  not  smart.  She  has  nice  manners 
and  pretty  clothes  and  is  soft;  of  speech 
when  not  mad.” — Minneapolis  Tribune. 


FRESH  old  stylo  hop  yeast  cakes;  keep  per¬ 
fectly  for  six  months;  send  30c  money  order 
for  largo  supply  and  surprise  your  family  with 
your  bread.  MISS  II.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy 
Six,  Mo. 


WANTED— A  second-hand  sawmill.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cider  apples:  any  quantity;  slate 
amount  and  price.  WILLIAM  F.  ABELING 
&  SON,  Torrington,  Conn. 


WANTED — To  buy  one  or  two  Adirondack  deer. 
JOHN  A.  LOSEE,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY— For  sale,  several  cars  first 
cutting  new  crop,  halt  Timothy,  half  Alfalfa 
ready:  second  cutting  clear  Alfalfa  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Twenty-five  bushels  large  yielding 
seed  rye.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  YARN — Three-ply  guaranteed  all 
virgin  (new)  wool,  while,  gray,  brown,  red, 
blue,  green,  black;  $2.50  per  lb.;  two  or  more 
lbs.  at  $2.25  per  lb.  Mand-luiit,  socks,  sizes 
10%,  11.  11%,  12,  $1.25  per  pair.  Heavy 

fringe  mittens,  $3.00  per  pair.  F.  I”.  CROSBY, 
Coudorsport,  Fa. 


WANTED — Ten  tons  of  red  Wurtzel  mangel 
beets.  MAYROYI)  POULTRY  FARM,  New 
Dorp  Heights,  S.  L,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  home  for  a  Protestant  American 
boy,  seven  years  old;  bright,  attractive  child, 
free  for  adoption.  Address  ROOM  710,  105 
East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


EVAPORATOR  Grimm,  3x12  feet,  complete, 
excellent  condition,  000-gallon  storage  tank, 
250-gallon  gathering  tank,  250  buckets,  spouts; 
will  sell  for  $250;  cost  of  outfit  today  $400.  it. 
BERGER,  Lew  Beach,  N.  Y. 


The  Sign  of  Service  since  1832 


STOVES  •  RANGES  •  FURNACES 

(More  than  3,000,000  have  been  made  and  sold) 


Announcement 

of  NEW  1922  Styles 

and  NEW  LOWERED  Prices 


RIGHT  NOW,  we  honestly 

believe,  is  the  best  time  to  buy  that 
new  cookstove  or  furnace  that  your 
home  needs. 

PRICES  ARE  LOWER— the  second 
reduction  since  January  is  now  in  effect. 
In  fact,  we  have  REDUCED  PRICES  much  more 
than  our  present  manufacturing  costs  warrant,  as 
we  wish  to  encourage  the  general  reduction  of  prices. 
Our  NEW  LOWERED  Prices  are  certainly  at  “  Rock 
Bottom  ”  for  this  year,  and  so  we  say,  DON’T  WAIT  ANY  LONGER 
—BUY  NOW. 

1922  STYLES — the  very  finest  line  of 
cooking  and  heating  appliances  we  have 
ever  made  in  all  our  89  years7  experience — is  now 
being  displayed  by  our  900  dealers,  plumbers,  stove 
stores,  hardware  stores,  furniture  stores,  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  New  England.  Look  for  our 

latest  ranges  in  blue,  brown  and  gray  all-enameled  finish.  Wonderfully 
beautiful,  durable,  easily  cleaned,  and  never  requires  blacking. 


Get  this  farm 
home  friend, 

STEWART 

ONE-PIPE 

— the  Furnace  that  Heats 
all  the  house,  keeps  cel¬ 
lar  cool,  and  saves  %  to 
fuel  expense.  Uses  Wood  or 

Coal.  Factory  built  throughout. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Folder— FREE 


FULLER  aWARREH  CO.,  TROY.  NY 

Since  IHKMahers  if  STEWART  5tives.Ranqisf  urnaces 


WANTED  -Good  accurate  second -hand  sawmill 
carriage.  L.  M.  HOLCOMB,  Olemona,  N.  Y. 
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UsteTiorsfe  s?en3e  in  biding 

your  Fumade 


Your  furnace  is  either  an  asset  or  a 
liability.  The  fuel  it  eats  is  either 
turned  at  once  into  warmth  and 
comfort,  or  a  large  percentage  goes 
up  the  chimney  as  waste. ^ Buy 
your  furnace  as  you  do  your  horse. 
Look  under  the  casing  as  you  look 
under  the  horse  blanket.  And  see 
that  it’s  sound  in  all  those  details 
that  mean  long  life,  the  details  you 
find  in  your 

N  P  Sterlinq  Furnace 

<■ '  — — — — — —  - —  ■■  < 

Trie  (Jne  Register  Furnace 


Its  excellent  construction  eliminates 
bothersome  repairs.  It  costs  a  few  dollars 
more,  but  in  fuel  saving,  long  life  and 
satisfactory  service  soon  repays  this 
many  times. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  full  informa - 
tion  on  Sterling  construction  and  Ster¬ 
ling  saving.  Why  not  mail  it  today! 


LahIa  MAKE  4  DOI.LAB  AN  IIOl'U.  SELL  MKN  IUCTS 
MSfClIlS  ^  patent  patch  for  instantly  mendinpr  leaks 
©  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free, 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.f  llopt.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.  V. 


CORN 


HARVF^TFR  cut3  an<^  piles  on  har 
nttiivtai  Cff  vester  or  winrowa  .Man 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  Corr: 
-  j,  ,  a  .  .  Binder. Sold  in  every  state  Only  $28  wltt 

fodder  tlefnfr  V  •hment.  Testimonials  and  catalog:  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Hot .  uster.  Process  Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kansas 


you  can  makegood  use 


J/  WATER  plays  a  mighty 
important  part  in  almost  all 
household  and  farm  chores. 
To  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
it — under  pressure,  for  use  whenever  you  need  it,  lessens 
these  chores.  All  of  the  work  will  go  along  smoother 
and  easier,  for  I  loosier  Water  Service  can  serve  you 
every  hour  in  the  day. 

Easy  to  Install — Easy  to  Operate 

Hoosier  Water  Service  equipment  may  be  easily  installed 

in  any  house,  and  requires  no  expert 

knowledge  to  keep  in  operation.  Uses 

any  power,  electricity,  gasoline  9 

engine  or  windmill.  ©!  W| 

Decide  to  free  yourself  from  the  rfell  ' 

drudgery  of  pumping  and  carrying 
water  by  hand.  A  postcard  will  bring 

you  copy  of  our  water  supply  equip-  fij  5  S 

ment  Bulletin.  Send  for  it  today.  jL  j. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO.  vSiNP  / 

Dept,  Y 


Kendallville,  Indiana 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  XXXX 


The  Federal  Farm  Loan  act  became  a 
law  in  1916.  The  purpose  of  the  law 
was  to  create  an  institution  to  loan 
money  on  farm  mortgages.  The  system 
is  a  bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  United  States  Government.  In 
general  outline,  it  is  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  It 
divides  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  into  12  districts,  and  establishes 
a  Federal  Land  Bank  in  each  district. 
Ten  or  more  farmers  living  in  sub-divi¬ 
sions  of  these  districts  may  form  nation¬ 
al  farm  loan  associations,  and  through 
these  associations  individual  farmers  may 
secure  money  on  farm  mortgages.  Loans 
are  not  made  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
direct  to  farmers.  The  banks  operate 
only  through  the  associations,  but  the 
banks  are  authorized  to  make  loans 
through  agents,  which  must  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  banks,  trust  companies,  mortgage 
companies  or  savings  institutions  chart¬ 
ered  by  the  State  in  which  it  has  its 
principal  office.  The  'act  also  author¬ 
izes  the  organization  of  joint  stock  land 
banks  which  may  be  organized  by  private 
capital.  Congress  appropriated  $100,000 
to  pay  the  original  organization  expense, 
and  authorized  subscription  to  the  stock 
of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  insure  the  organization  of 
the  12  banks. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  con¬ 
sists  of  five  members,  including  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  a  member 
and  chairman  ex-officio ;  anti,  four  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  President.  One  of 
the  members  is  designated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  the  Farm  Loan  Commissioner, 
who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  ap¬ 
points  a  farm  loan  registrar  in  each 
land  bank  district;  also  one  or  more  laud 
bank  appraisers  for  each  land  bank  dis¬ 
trict.  and  as  many  land  bank  examiners 
as  it  deems  necessary.  The  members 
of  the  hoard,  the  registrars,  and  land 
bank  examiners  are  public  officials  and 
paid  by  the  United  States.  The  salaries 
of  appraisers  are  paid  by  the  banks,  but 
the  amount  of  the  salaries  is  fixed  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  The  board 
lias  authority  to  employ  such  help  as  it 
needs,  including  attorneys,  experts,  clerks, 
and  laborers,  and  this  expense  is  also 
paid  by  the  United  States.  Officials  who 
act  in  the  capacity  of  trustees  are  re¬ 
quired  to  supply  bonds,  and  a  system  of 
reports  and  examinations  and  publicity 
are  provided  to  safeguard  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem. 

The.  capital  stock  of  each  farm  loan 
bank  is  divided  into  shares  of  $5,  and 
may  be  held  by  individuals,  national  farm 
loan  associations,  firms,  corporations,  a 
State  government,  or  the  United  States. 
Before  beginning  business,  it  must  have 
subscriptions  for.  at  least,  $750,000  of  its 
capital  stock,  but  the  law  provides  that 
if  the  minimum  of,  $750,000  is  not  sub¬ 
scribed  within  30  days,  then  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  subscribe  the  balance  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authored  in  the  act  to  pay 
for  the  stock  so  subscribed  by  him  out 
of  moneys  in  the  treasury.  Stock  held 
by  the  United  States  receives  no  dividend, 
but  all  other  stock  shares  alike  in  divi¬ 
dends.  Each  national  farm  loan  associ¬ 
ation  and  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  one  vote  for  each  share  of  stock,  but 
other  holders  of  stock  in  Federal  Land 
Banks  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  (lie  gradual  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  stock  held  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  refunding  of  its  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  Federal  Land  Banks  are  author¬ 
ized  and  managed  temporarily  by  a  board 
of  five  directors  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board.  After  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  has  subscribed 
for  $100,000  of  the  stock  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank,  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  bank  are  elected,  and  the  new  board 
takes  over  the  management  of  the  bank. 
The  new  board  and  its  successors  consist 
of  nine  members.  Six  are  elected  by  the 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  and 
three,  to  be  known  as  district  directors, 
are  appointed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board  and  represent  the  public  interest. 
For  the  election  of  directors,  each  nation¬ 
al  farm  loan  association  nominates  one 
candidate  for  director.  These  nomi¬ 
nations  are  sent  to  the  Farm  Loan  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  selects  a  list  of  20  per¬ 
sons  who  received  the  largest  number  of 
votes.  This  list  is  mailed  to  each  nation¬ 
al  farm  loan  association.  A  vote  is  cast 
by  the  associations  for  as  many  candi¬ 
dates  on  the  list  as  there  are  vacancies 
to  be  filled.  The  candidates  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  are  elected  as 
directors  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
the  district. 

No  person  but  borrowers  on  farm  land 
mortgages  may  be  members  or  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  National  Farm  Loau  As¬ 


sociations.  When  the  loans  are  paid  the 
borrower  ceases  to  be  a  member.  Ten  or 
more  persons  who  desire  to  borrow  money 
on  farm  mortgages  may  unite  to  form  a 
National  Farm  Loan  Association.  It 
shall  have  five  directors,  elected  in  the 
same  manner  as  national  banks  elect 
directors.  It  shall  have  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  a  loan  committee  of  three 
members  and  a  secretary-treasurer  who 
shall  be  the  only  paid  officer,  and  con¬ 
duct  the  business  of  the  association.  The 
application  for  corporate  charter  must  be 
made  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  If  the 
applications  are  approved  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  the  charter  is  granted, 
and  the  association  is  then  ready  for 
business.  When  the  National  Farm' Loan 
Association  makes  application  for  a  loan 
for  a  member  it  must  subscribe  for  stock 
in  the  Federal  Land  Bank  to  the  amount 
of  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  loaned,  and 
this  is  paid  at  the  time  the  loan  is 
granted.  This  stock  is  held  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  as  collateral  for  the  loan. 
The  shares  of  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  are  $5  each,  and  the  farmer 
making  application  to  the  association  for 
a  loau  must  subscribe  for  stock  in  the 
association  to  five  percentum  of  the  loan. 
This  stock  is  pledged  for  payment  of  the 
loan.  Of  course,  before  the  loan  is  made, 
an  appraisal  of  the  farm  is  made,  and  the 
application,  after  investigation,  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  loan  committee.  All  mort¬ 
gages  must  be  amortized  so  that  the  an¬ 
nual  payments  in  excess  of  interest  shall 
liquidate  the  mortgage  in  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  40  years.  The  rate 
of  interest  shall  not  exceed  6  per  cent. 
The  mortgage  must  be  for  no  less  than 
$100  and  not  more  than  $10,000.  Loans 
are  made  only  to  persons  engaged  in  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  land  mortgaged  or  about 
to  become  so  engaged.  The  loans  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  land  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  permanent  insured  improve¬ 
ments.  No  loau  is  made  except  on  first 
mortgage. 

The  joint  stock  land  hanks  authorized 
by  the  act  are  more  direct  and  less  com¬ 
plicated  in  management.  They  may  be 
formed  by  any  number  of  natural  per¬ 
sons,  not  less  than  10,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  of  the  United  States  is  not  author¬ 
ized  to  subscribe  for  their  stock.  No 
joint  stock  land  bank  can  be  organized 
with  capital  stock  of  less  than  $250,000, 
and  one-half  the  amount  must  be  paid  in 
cash  before  the  charter  is  issued.  The 
full  amount  must  he  paid  in  before  it  is 
permitted  to  issue  bond's.  The  joint 
stock  land  banks  are  also  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  but  it  makes  loans  direct'  to 
farmers,  and  escapes  much  of  the  com¬ 
plication  and  detail  of  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  and  the  National  Farm  Loan  As¬ 
sociation.  Several  of  the  banks  have  been 
organized,  and  their  rapid  development 
has  been  one  of  the  features  of  the  system. 

Both  the  Federal  Land  Banks  and  the 
joint  stock  land  banks  are  permitted  to 
sell  bonds  up  to  15  times  the  amount  of 
their  capital.  These  bonds  and  the  in¬ 
come  from  them  are  exempt  from  Federal, 
State  and  local  taxation.  The  bonds 
must  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  and  first  mortgages  equal  to 
the  face  value  of  the  bonds  must  be  de¬ 
posited  to  insure  payment  of  the  bonds. 
All  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  payment  at  maturity  of 
tlie  Federal  Land  Bank  bonds  in  the  case 
of  default  by  any  one  of  them.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  these  bonds  and  the  cash  capital 
of  the  banks  furnish  the  money  to  finance 
the  mortgages.  The  Federal  Land  Banks 
dispense  it  through  fhe  National  Farm 
Loan  Association.  The  joint  stock  land 
banks  loan  it  direct  to  the  farmer. 

The  very  conservative  basis  of  the 
mortgage,  together  with  the  strict  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board, 
the  great  basic  industry  involved,  and  the 
exemption  from  all  taxation  make  the 
bonds  a  most  attractive  form  of  invest¬ 
ment.  The  development  of  the  system 
has,  however,  been  delayed  by  a  suit 
which  was  brought  to  test,  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  law.  While  the  issue  was 
undetermined,  no  bonds  could  be  sold, 
and  the  banks  could  not  function.  The 
United  States  Court  has  recently  sus¬ 
tained  the  legality  of  the  act.  and  the 
way  is.  now  clear  to  develop  the  system. 
The  initial  act  was  necessarily  conserva¬ 
tive  and  rigid.  When  once  fully  under 
way  it  is  hoped  that  the  act  may  be 
liberalized  with  safety.  In  its  present 
form  it  involves  considerable  delay  and 
expense.  The  amount  of  the  loan  on  ap¬ 
praisal  of  50  per  cent  of  land  value  and 
20  per  cent  of  insured  improvements  is 
too  little  to  help  anyone  except  those  who 
are  able  to  hold  large  equities  iu  the 
farms  themselves  iu  addition  to  other  im¬ 
provements  and  equipments.  There  is 
a  need  of  help  to  farmers  of  smaller  re¬ 
sources. 

On  October  31.  1920,  the  assets  of  the 
12  Federal  Land  Banks  were  $376,399,- 
471,  and  their  capital  $24,550,051.  The 
original  subscription  to  the  capital  stock 
by  the  Government  was  $8,892,120,  but 
$2,059,450  has  been  retired. 

There  are  25  joint  stock  land  banks 
doing  business,  with  capital  stock  o2 
$7,951,000  and  assets  of  $99,865,634. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  hel(f  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Record  for  week  ending  August  16,  1921: 

Week  Total 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm.  N.iY . . .  J1  1458 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  42  1682 

Ernest  W.  Picker.  N.  J....: .  30  1194 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore .  34  1139 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  18  1170 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ont .  1*  1186 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  31  1218 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  II  1140 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  26  1051 

Chickatawbut  Farm.  Mass .  27  963 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  14  1198 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  24  1068 

Appleerest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H .  15  1197 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J .  22  1021 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Obsd  G.  Knight.  R.  1 .  42  1841 

Clsmens  J.  Diemand.  Conn .  30  1186 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  19  1025 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn .  32  1184 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Hollis  P.  Cloyes.Conn . 11  1429 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  1 .  28  1241 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mas* .  31  1479 

Appleerest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H .  23  1215 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  31  1295 

Glen  Wright,  Conn .  21  1080 

The  Orchards,  Mass .  47  1530 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  27  1165 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  2S  1504 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H .  19  1281 

Norman  M.  Mistier,  N.  Y .  19  1165 

Mrs.  O.  O.  Polhemus.  N.  Y .  47  1446 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr..  Mass...  .  18  1206 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H .  25  1406 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  27  1405 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  23  1389 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  38  1449 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  31  1659 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  34  1505 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn .  31  1340 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn .  20  884 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill  .  43  1394 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J .  22  1043 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  17  1164 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass .  27  1172 

Mirimichi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  7  788 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 .  40  1249 

H.  E.  Nichols,  N.  Y .  32  1264 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass .  II  81* 

OR EGONS 

Oregon  !Ag.  College,  Ore .  II  1092 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  *.  Hampton.  N.  J .  27  1312 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

B.  A.  Vosburg,  N.  J .  22  1037 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  40  1153 

Tauglewold  Farm,  L.  I .  S3  1357 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  43  1205 

Richard  Allen,  Conn .  30  1418 

Etnory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  28  1388 

Meado wedge  Farm.  L.  1 .  40  1522 

Kiruup  Bros.,  N.  Y .  51  1482 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  40  1462 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  41  1371 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  47  1603 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  ..  46  1523 

Small's  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  46  1508 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  39  1415 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conti .  42  1533 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  43  1562 

Max  Axelrod.  Mass .  42  1495 

Lawrence  W.  Miller.  N.  Y.  .  39  1467 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  55  1748 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  46  1466 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  36  1373 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  17  1294 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt  ...  46  1591 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  38  1534 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  28  1477 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  48  1624 

Emil  Klein,  L.  1 .  34  1351  j 

Jack  Trevethun.  N.  J .  *2  1672 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa .  34  1563 

Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass  .  27  107;; 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  42  1201 

J.  Frank  Dnbois,  Mass .  40  1558 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  32  1335 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  23  1332 

Riverside  Poultry  Tarm,  Pa .  36  1328 

Orchard  Hill  Farm.  N.  Y .  42  1476 

Mrs.  .1.  L.  Thuesen,  Conn .  37  1435 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio . 32  1161 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  48  1557 

J.  T.  Rarnage,  Texas .  39  1367 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 41  1644 

Burchell  &  Jaitson,  B.  C .  44  1657 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  42  1128 

August  Degen,  Conn .  33  1420 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  15  1080 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y .  45  1299 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y .  41  1737 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  31  1323 

Wtllana  Farm,  N.  J .  35  1423 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  .  40  130U 

F.  William  Rosenau,  Conn .  19  1103 


Total .  3274  133766 


Tobacco  for  Gapes 

1.  I  bought  15  White  Wyandotte  eggs 
for  hatching,  expecting  to  get  at  least  two 
roosters  for  another  year.  When  very 
young  they  got  the  gapes,  and  all  died  but 
one.  That  one  could  hardly  keep  its  bal¬ 
ance  to  stand  up.  I  told  my  husband  to 
kill  it  and  end  its  suffering,  as  it  must 
die  'auy  way.  lie  said  he  would  experi¬ 
ment  on  it.  lie  put  it  in  a  tin  pail  and 
covered  the1  pail  with  a  grain  sack.  He 
smokes  a  pipe,  and  blew  the  pail  full  of 
smoke  in  the  morning.  It  was  left  about 
one-half  hour,  then  uncovered.  This  was 
repeated  at  noon  and  night.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  the  chicken  was  entirely  well,  and  is 
now  all  feathered  out.  We  have  cured  all 
gape  cases  that  way  since.  2.  Is  there 
any  way  I  could  put  some  kind  of  powder 
on  live  coals  to  drive  the  Hies  out  of  the 
house  or  kill  them?  l.  h.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  This  method  of  treating  chicks  for 
gapes-^-burniug  tobacco  upon  coals  or  a 
hot  brick  in  a  cloth-covered  box  contain¬ 
ing  the  chicks — is  an  old  one,  and  moder¬ 
ately  effective.  It  is  far  better,  however, 
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to  prevent  gapes  by  keeping  the  chicks- 
from  gape-infected  ground  and  confining 
them  until  the  earthworms  which  carry 
the  gapeworm  embryos  and  eggs  have  dis¬ 
appeared  beneath  the  ground  after  show¬ 
ers  and  while  the  morning  dew  is  on. 

2.  Flies  may  be  killed  by  closing  the 
room  and  burning  Persian  insect  powder 
or  buhaeh  on  coals,  creating  a  smudge. 
The  latter  powder  is  more  likely  to  he 
fresh  than  the  former,  since  it  is  a  product 
of  California  and  not  imported.  Buhaeh 
may  also  be  sprinkled  about  the  room 
and  in  the  air  at  night  and  the  stupefied 
flies  swept  up  and  destroyed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  first  requisite  in  getting  rid  of 
flies  is  to  clean  up  their  breeding  places 
about  the  premises — they  do  not  go  suf¬ 
ficiently  far  from  their  breeding  places 
to  come  from  other  premises  unless  these 
are  within  a  few  hundred  feet — and  then 
to  screen  doors  and  windows  against  them. 
Manure  piles,  garbage,  open  privy  vaults, 
and  any  collection  of  fermenting,  decaying 
vegetable  matters  are  the  breeding  places 
of  house  flies,  and  it  is  not  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  keep  the  premises  near  the  house 
free  from  these.  m.  b.  d. 


Color  of  Yolks 

Can  you  tell  me  why  my  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  lay  an  egg  with  a  yellow  yolk? 
I  have  been  told  that  mostly  all  the  other 
poultrymen  get  an  egg  with  a  white  yolk. 
I  feed  a  mixed  grain,  which  consists  of 
300  lbs.  corn,  300  lbs.  barley,  200  lbs. 
wheat  and  100  lbs.  buckwheat  twice  a 
day,  10  lbs.  to  100  birds.  The  mash  is 
as  follows :  100  lbs.  bran,  1(30  lbs.  mid¬ 

dlings,  100  lbs.  eornmeal,  100  lbs.  beef 
scrap,  100  lbs.  ground  oats  and  100  lbs. 
low-grade  flour.  They  get  sour  milk  about 
three  times  a  week,  and  are  now  on  a 
range  where  there  is  grass  and  also  green 
rye.  j.  s. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Yellow  is  the  fashionable  tint  for  egg 
yolks,  and  your  Leghorns  are  only  doing 
their  duty  as  they  see  it.  If  you  really 
wish  to  produce  white  yolks,  and  you 
don’t,  for  white  yolks  are  not  desired 
in  the  market,  cut  out  yellow  corn  and 
green  stuff  from  the  hens’  rations.  Those 
who  tell  you  that  most  poultrymen  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  with  white  yolks  are  yarning 
a  little.  Such  eggs  might  be  desirable 
for  the  making  of  fancy  white  cakes,  but 
the  average  housewife  would  look  with 
as  much  suspicion  upon  an  egg  with  a 
white  yolk  as  she  would  upon  butter  that 
failed  to  bear  the  tint  of  the  goldenrod. 
and  the  buttercup.  The  fact  that  these 
tints  are  frequently  taken  from  a  bottle 
doesn’t  alter  the  fact  that  they  are  na¬ 
ture’s  own.  and  the  only  guarantee  of  a 
pure,  unadulterated  natural  product. 
Don’t  blame  your  liens;  they  are  doing- 
better  by  you  than  you  think,  m.  b.  d. 


Depluming  Mite 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  feathers  com¬ 
ing  off  the  hens’  necks?  Is  it  lice  or 
mites  or  other  hens  pull  them  off? 

Pennsylvania.  s.  T.  n. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  depluming  mite, 
a  small  mite  that  burrows  into  the  skin 
at  the  base  of  the  feathers  and  causes 
them  to  become  loosened.  This  mite  may 
he  killed  by  rubbing  some  grease,  like  sul¬ 
phur  ointment,  into  the  skin  and  repeating 
if  necessary.  A  dip  of  sodium  fluoride 
solution,  one  ounce  to  the  gall  bn  of  water, 
is  also  said  to  be  quickly  efficacious. 

M.  B.  D. 


Fop  Usej 

On  Your  Poultry] 

Seize  the  hen  and  dust  Instant 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers. 
The  handy  sifting  top  can 
makes  it  convenient  to  use. 
Sprinkle  it  in  the  nests,  on  the 
roosts  and  floors.  Put  Instant 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath 
occasionally — your  hens  will 
do  the  rest.  This  means 
louse  prevention. 

FOR  STOCK 

I  With  one  hand  stroke  the  hair 
the  wrong  way,  with  the  other 
I  sift  in  the  Louse  Killer. 
Especially  good  for  lousy  colts. 

[GUARANTEED.  The  dealer 
[will  refund  your  money  if  it 
[does  not  do  as  claimed. 

1  lb.  25c,  2*4  lbs.  50c  ( except  in  the  far 

West  and  Canada) 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


You  Need  It 


Carbola  takes  the  place  of  both 
whitewash  and  disinfectants,  costs 
less  and  gives  better  results  with  less 
labor.  It  is  a  white  paint  and  power¬ 
ful  disinfectant  in  powder  form.  It 
paints  and  disinfects  in  one  operation. 

Just  mix  it  with  water  and  it’s  ready  to 
use.  No  waiting  or  straining.  Apply  with 
brush  or  spray  pump.  It  will  not  clog  the 
sprayer.  One  gallon  covers  200  square  feet. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  thousands  of  farms, 
large  and  small.  The  dry  powder  makes 
an  excellent  louse  powder. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drug  dealer 
has  Carboia,  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  di¬ 
rect.  Satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1 .25  &  postage 
20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered 
50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered 
200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  delivered 

Trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal 4  "trial’  25c 

Our  29th  Year  Helpful.  Interesting  Articles  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Writers  of  National  Reputation.  SI. 00a  Year.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  !*Gl?LTKY  ADVOCATE  Box  2  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

We  have  for  sale  this  year  an  exceptional  lot  of 
Pullets,  hatched  from  March  27th  to  May  10th. 
They  have  unlimited  skim-milk  and  free  range, 
and  are  of  unusual  vigor  and  growth.  INSPEC¬ 
TION  WELCOMED. 

$1.25  to  $2.25  each,  according  to 
age  and  development 

Some  of  the  earlier  hatches  ready  to  lay  as  soon 
as  settled  in  new  quarters.  Illustrated  circular  on 
request. 

SANDANONAH  FARM  -  Windham,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

We  have  several  hundred  choice  cockerels 
bred  from  carefully  selected  trap- n<-; v  d  hens 
with  egg  records  up  to  261.  These  eeckerels 
will  improve  the  egg-laying  qualities  of  your 
flock.  Prices  very  leasonable.  Sj  cial  dis¬ 
count  given  early  orders.  Write  for  circular. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


For  Sale— 500  April  S,  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Reared  on  range.  Tom  Barron  strain.  Ready  Sept.  1st. 
$2.5<>  each.  Also  500  yearlings,  S2.  Breeding  Hens, 
#1.75.  Cockerels, $5.  RIVEROnLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cortland,  N.r. 


Wanted— 300  to  500  JS  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

last  of  April  or  first  of  May  hatched.  Must  be  well 
grown  and  guaranteed.  State  best  price. 

VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Little  Valley,  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  PULLET  SALE  Mardh 

April  Hatched.  Mixed  Pullets.  Twenty.  135.  Fifty,  $85. 
Hundred,  $160.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Ten,  $25.  Fifty,  $115.  H.  A.  S0UDER.  Box  29.  Sellersvilli.  Pa 


Ready-to-Lay  Pullets,  #Seaeh;  cockerels,  $5.  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn, 


DI83  I  Bar  Rock,  White  Rock,  $1.75 

rtlLLsL  I  v  each  and  up.  S.  C.  White  Leg. 

horn  Breeders.  Circular  free. 
E.  R.  HUMMER  8  CO.  R.  0.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

From  VINELAND  Pen  22,  1918-19.  (Reeord  2225  eel's.) 

Prices  low.  B.  F.  DECKER.  133  Ho.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS 

Mature  Pullets  j  fl"  J«h100 

Bred  from  heavy  laying,  trapnested  stock,  Barron 
strain.  Buttermilk  fed  and  grown  on  free  range. 
Large,  vigorous  and  free  from  disease.  Address 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

(ready  to  lay)  and  choice  yearling  hens. 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


The  Delaware  V alley  Rabbitries 

Otir  Stock  of  Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zetilitnds  is  now 
heavier  and  better  than  ever,  Can  we  not  interest 
von  ?  Prices  to  suit  and  delivery  that  will  please  you. 

THEO.  S.  MOORE  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  R.J 


5,000 

Ready  to  Lay 
Pullets 

All  Famous  Lord  Farms 
Strain,  Single  Combed 
White  Leghorns 

This  year  we  have  raised  more  pul¬ 
lets  than  any  Farm  in  the  country. 
Our  chicks  are  easy  to  raise  and 
they  grow  quickly  and  evenly  into 
pullets  that  lay  and  pay  well. 

We  have  already  shipped  thous¬ 
ands  this  Summer  and  still  have 
about  5,000  more  that  we  cannot 
house  this  Winter.  These  birds 
will  begin  to  lay  in  August  and 
September.  You  buy  SATISFAC¬ 
TION  with  our  stock. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Special 
Price  List 

LORD  FARMS 

Box  240-G  METHUEN,  MASS. 


LAST  CHANCE  TO  SAVE 

0ur  15- Day  Special  Sale 

LOW  PRICES  SEPT.  5th  TO  20th 

1  On  latter  date  all  prices  automatically’  return  to 
{  catalog  figures.  This  is  our  15-day  SPECIAL — the 
greatest  sale  of  pedigreed  poultry  ever  made. 

Get  your  breeders  from  us  now — while  the  big  sav¬ 
ings  can  be  had.  You  will  then  have  time  to  secure 
plenty  of  first-hand  proof  of  their  egg-laying  superi¬ 
ority  before  next  hatching  season. 

Lowest  Prices 

on  Breeding  Stock,  Hatching  Eggs,  Day-Old 
Chicks,  Fine  Yearlings  and  Early-Hatched 
Pullets  and  Cockerels  from 

WORLD’S  CHAMPION  LAYERS 


Get  yoxiv  request  for  our 
15  clay  special  sale  circu¬ 
lar  to  us  in  first  mail. 

We’ll  rush  it  to  you— in 
time. 

Valuable ,  Illustrated  Catalog , 

“  The  Story  of  the  300-Egg 
Hen."  Price  Wc.y  deducted 
from  first  order. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most 
Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


r;nfl  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas 

I  lIlC  DlColla  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dog’s,  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Telford,  Pa 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vihert's  231  to  289-egg  strain  #3  to  36  to  each. 

A  H.  F1NGAR,  Sunnybrook  Farm.  R.  D  1 ,  Elizaville.  N  Y. 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  Right  and  Raised  Right 

12  to  14  weeks  old,  delivery  at  once,..  861.75  each 

4  months  old,  delivery  at  once .  2.00  each 

5  months  old,  delivery  from  Aug.  15  on,  2.50  each 

Your  Inspection  Invited 
Supply  Limited.  Make  Reservation  at  once. 

HARD!  MONT  POULTRY  FARM 

Washington  Street  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Vineland  Poultry  Yards 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 

t°heerisrTes0t  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

YEARLING  HENS  -  $3  Each 

1(H  reduction  on  10  or  more. 

Not  lihow  birds  but  perfect  utility  Hens. 

Write  for  prices  on  young  stock. 


ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hen*.  Cocks  and  Cockerels  from  imported  high 
pedigreed  stock.  Tom  Barron’s  best.  First-class 
breeders  at  bargain  prices.  Write 

R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

R.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  UNDERHILL  FARMS,  Fort  Ann.  N.  T 


PULLETS  White  and  Black  Leghorn 

two  to  four  months  old.  75c  to  SSI. 50  each.  Also 
yearling  Hens.  NOAH  BERGEY,  Bergey,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  BREEDING  STOCK 

We  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  wish  you  had 
ater.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  P.  UPIIAM,  Belinar,  N.  J. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasant*,QuaiI,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking:  purposes,. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Hac- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  an  mals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


Quality  White  Plymouth 


ROCKS 

and  WHITE 


at  1 1  <  1 1  l 


^ .  r Also  choice  breeders  _ .  . . 

H.  B.  SPANGLER  R.  D.  2  Matawan,  N.  J 


TnrLouQ  A  Fine  selection  of  large,  strong  and  vigorous 
I  Ul  Rojo  young  Bronze  Turkeys  at  four  months  of  age. 
Price,  $3.50  each.  BURLEIGH  FARM  ASSN..  Ashland.  New  Hampshire 


*  ®  Laying  at  $1. HO  and  up.  Yea 

lings,  lit. 65.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockaway,  N.  .1 


PARDEE'S 
ERFECT 
EKIN 


DUCKS 


America's  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEK.’NS.  ISLIP  N  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
najme  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

H.  II.  Mason,  proprietor  of  National 
Chick  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  convicted  of  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails  in  connection  with  his  operations 
«t  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  last  year.  On  May 
25  he  was  sentenced  to  serve  l1/;  years 
in  the  United  States  Penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth,  Ivan.,  but  is  now  out  on 
bail  pending  an  appeal.  There  seems 
small  likelihood  of  those  who  sent  Mason 
orders  this  .season  and  failed  to  receive 
the  chicks  ever  receiving  reimbursement. 

A  searching  John  Doe  inquiry  into  the 
operations  of  real  estate  sharks  said  to 
have  reaped  almost  $3,000,000  from  the 
city’s  poor  through  the  old  “free  lot” 
scheme  and  other  fraudulent  methods  was 
begun  yesterday  by  Magistrate  Francis 
X.  Maucuso  in  Municipal  Term  Court. 
After  he  had  heard  the  testimony  of  a 
veteran  of  the  World  War  and  a  soldier’s 
widow,  who  charged  that  they  had  been 
swindled  by  one  of  25  alleged  bogus 
“home  builders,”  the  Magistrate  said : 

“What  has  appeared  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion  so  far  certainly  shows  amazing  con¬ 
ditions.  After  hearing  how  this  soldier 
and  this,  widow  have  been  fleeced,  I  can¬ 
not  understand  how  these  things  were 
tolerated.  A  thorough  inquiry  should  be 
made  by  the  District  Attorney’s  office  as 
soon  as  possible  to  bring  all  the  com¬ 
plainants  into  court  s<>  that  ave  may  get 
at  these  thieves.” 

The  stories  of  the  witnesses  resulted  in 
an  order  that  information  be  drawn 
against  four  men  said  to  be  connected 
with  the  Stirling  Home  Builders,  20 
Vesey  Street,  of  which  Albert  Meister 
was  said  to  be  president.  The  four  men 
were  II.  ('.  Russell,  A.  Goodian,  P.  Me- 
Tighe  and  Albert  J.  Doyle. — Daily 
Papers. 

This  swindle  was  apparently  designed 
to  catch  city  people;  but  the  same  scheme 
has  been  used  for  years  on  country  people 
by  the  real  estate  sharks  promoting 
worthless  land  on  Dong  Island  and  else¬ 
where.  The  plan  is  to  make  people  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  going  to  get  something  for 
nothing  on  the  pretext  that  they  have 
drawn  a  "lucky  number”  or  some  other 
equally  deceptive  pretense.  Then  after 
the  victim  is  interested  he  is  told  that  in 
order  to  get  the  free  lot  he  must  buy 
another  next  to  it.  And  the  price  of  the 
other  lot  is  two  or  three  times  what  both 
are  worth !  We  have  exposed  the  swindle 
any  number  of  times,  but  since  it  is  being 
revived  now  further  warning  may  be 
necessary. 

1  saw  a  notice  in  regard  to  the  Clover 
Valley  Butter  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Is 
there  n<>  way  to  get  the  Government  after 
those  people?  I  sent  them  a  case  of  eggs 
in  December  last,  and  got  returns  right 
away  ;  then  I  sent  them  two  more  cases 
of  eggs,  value  $50.  and  I  never  have  been 
able  to  collect  it  from  them.  They  used 
the  mails  to  get  their  business.  B.  P. 
Vermont. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  re¬ 
plies  from  the  Clover  Valley  Butter  Co., 
and  the  subscriber’s  experience  has  been 
reported  to  the  Postoffice  Department.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  similar  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  company  or  John  G. 
Sheridan,  we  would  like  to  have  the  in¬ 
formation. 

I  would  warn  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  against  a  young  man  who  gives  his 
name  as  Chandler,  and  is  canvassing  the 
State.  He  wants  your  name  on  a  list  of 
prospects  who  might  buy  a  State  map  or 
chart,  provided  he  can  get  names  enough 
to  warrant  making  the  survey.  The  sur¬ 
vey  is  to  be  thorough  and  expensive  and 
the  chart  complete,  showing  all  highways, 
streams,  etc.  The  next  you  hear  from 
him  is  a  card  signed  by  National  Map 
Company,  giving  no  address,  announcing 
the  delivery  of  your  map  on  a  given  date, 
asking  you  to  have  the  money  ready.  His 
map  is  very  ordinary  and  not  as  repre¬ 
sented.  The  most  of  farmers  who  signed 
their  names  take  the  map.  as  he  threatens 
to  make  them  trouble,  but  some  refuse  it. 
New  York.  ir.  m.  t. 

We  have  had  similar  reports  from 
other  sections  regarding  the  methods  of 
the  agents  of  National  Map  Company. 
The  home  office  of  the  company  is  at 
Indianapolis,  Iml.,  with  office  in  New 
York  City  at  119  Nassau  Street.  When 
farmers’  signatures  are  secured  by  such 
deceptions  as  described  above  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  frightened  by 
the  threat  to  make  them  trouble. 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Here  is  a  new  one.  I  paid  on.  arrival 
from  the  Elk  Shoe  Company.  East  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.  II.,  $5.85  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  plus 
postal  charges.  On  opening  I  found  out 
they  were  two  right  shoes.  I  thought  it 
was  a  mistake,  and  with  a  nice  letter  sent 
back  one  of  the  shoes  and  asked  them  to 
send  the  left  one  to  make  a  pair,  as  I  did 
not  happen  to  have  two  right  feet.  That 
was  the  only  thing  I  could  do.  but  I  made 
a  mistake,  as  I  cannot  get  a  word  from 
them.  I  wrote  them  half  a  dozen  times, 
also  the  postmistress  there.  She  thought 
they  would  adjust  the  matter  in  a  few 
days.  They  had  a  big  advertisement  in 
the  Boston  Globe.  I  guess  the  Boston 
Globe  takes  any  advertisement.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  do  anything  with  them,  but 
you  might  as  well  show  them  up,  so  that 
anyone  else  will  not  get  stung,  r..  a.  r. 

New  York. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  above  complaint 
we  assumed  the  mistake  was  one  the 
Somerset  Manufacturing  Company  would 
be  glad  to  make  right.  But  after  more 
than  six  months  of  effort  and  the  matter 
still  unadjusted,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  Somerset  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  East  Rochester,  N.  H.,  is  a  good 
house  for  our  people  to  leave  alone,  if 
they  wish  to  avoid  trouble  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  money, 
as  happens  in  this  case. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Central 
Copper  Company  of  Arizona,  Cochise 
County,  or  -s  there  such  a  company? 
There  has  been  an  agent  canvassing  in 
this  section  selling  stock.  The  proposition 
looks  very  good,  but,  of  course,  would  like 
to  inquire  into  it  before  doing  anything. 

New  York.  j.  m. 

The  Central  Copper  Company  stock  is 
purely  speculative.  The  copper  industry 
is  iu  a  depressed  condition — so  much  so 
that  many  of  the  strongest  concerns  haAre 
ceased  paying  dividends.  In  view  of  this 
■situation  of  the  industry  no  well-informed 
investor  would  consider  taking  a  chance 
on  comparatively  weak  and  obscure  con- 
( eras  as  the  Central  Copper. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  Guardian  Food  Company.  Inc.,  which 
will  help  me  out  <  f  a  very  bad  hole?  They 
asked  me  to  take  the  general  agency  for 
their  product  in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 
The  inducements  were  50  per  cent  of  the 
sales,  guaranteeing  to  me  by  their  assist¬ 
ance  through  their  selling  system  a  protit 
between  $0,000  and  $7,000  per  year.  As 
a  selling  inducement  they  were  t<>  issue  an 
indemnity  certificate  to  the  stock  owner, 
whereby  any  animal  fed  this  dope  for  three 
months  would  be  paid  for  by  them  if  it 
died  from  sickness  or  disease.  'I  think  I 
must  have  been  insane — can’t  call  it  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  signed  an  order  for  150  bags 
of  this  stuff,  amounting  to  $1,200,  giving 
my  note  on  the  Cuba  National  Bank  for 
one-half  in  00  days  and  one-half  in  90 
days.  After  signing  the  man  who  was 
here  made  some  remarks  that  made  me 
suspicious,  one  or  which  was:  “Don’t  say 
anything  about  this  to  anyone;  just  wait 
until  the  stuff  arrives.-’  Next  morning  I 
had  my  banker  look  them  up  in  Brad- 
street’s,  and  found  they  had  no  rating 
anywhere  that  they  claim  to  do  business, 
so  I  made  up  my  mind  it  was  a  fake.  I 
wrote  to  the  firm  at  their  New  York  of¬ 
fice,  two  days  after  I  had  signed  up;  told 
them  that  I  had  found  that  I  could  not 
handle  their  proposition  at  all,  neither 
could  I  finance  it;  that  I  had  bought  my 
business  last  Spring  on  a  contract,  paying 
a  small  amount  down,  and  that  the  stock 
was  mortgaged  to  its  full  value,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  trade  acceptances 
(notes)  I  had  given  them  were  worthless, 
asking  them  to  release  me  and  appoint 
someone  in  my  place.  Yesterday  I  re¬ 
ceived  their  first  letter,  acknowledging  the 
order,  and  saying  they  had  ordered  the 
goods  shipped.  I  immediately  wired  them 
to  cancel  my  order,  that  1  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  goods.  a.  n. 

New  York. 

We  have  similar  reports  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  and  our  purpose  of 
publishing  this  letter  is  to  put  others  on 
their  guard  when  approached  by  the 
agent  of  the  Guardian  Fowl  Company, 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  1440 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  The  folly  of 
A.  II.  in  signing  up  on  such  a  proposition 
need  not  be  commented  upon.  The 
Guardian  Food  Company  has  no  estab- 


Oak  Bark  for  Tanning 

On  page  722  I  note  oak  bark  is  ad¬ 
vised  for  tanning.  What  kind  of  oak 
bark  is  used?  I  have  some  bur  oak  and 
a  few  black  or  red  oak,  such  as  is  called 
fire  oak.  but  no  white  oak.  Would  bark 
on  logs  that  has  become  dried  before  be¬ 
ing  stripped  off  do  the  tanning  well 
enough?  u.  c.  d. 

You  may  use  the  bark  of  any  kind  of 
an  oak  tree,  and  with  equally  good  results 
so  far  as  the  tanning  is  concerned.  White 
oak  bark  is  more  commonly  used,  because 
it  is  richer  in  tannin  and  less  bark  is 
required,  also  because  the  trees  of  this 
species  are  usually  more  closely  associated 
and  have  a  longer,  smoother  trunk,  and 
hence  the  bark  is  collected  at  less  ex¬ 
pense.  Aside  from  the  extra  quantity 
required,  the  only  other  objection  is  that 
the  other  varieties  will  give  a  leather  of 
«,  trifling  difference  in  shade  or  color. 
^  on  may  also  get  a  good,  serviceable 
leather  from  the  use  of  the  bark  of  any 
other  species  of  tree,  provided  you  use 
bark  enough  to  get  the  necessary  amount 
of  tannin.  The  amount  required,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  great  as  to  throw  other  species 
out  of  the  race,  commercially.  They 
may  be  used,  however,  to  produce  novel- 
lies  along  the  line  of  leather  goods.  Thus 
birch  will  give  a  very  light-colored 
leather,  white  maple  a  black  and  butter¬ 
nut  a  yellow  color. 

As  to  whether  the  bark  from  an  old  log 
would  be  suitable  for  tanning  or  not,  I 
cannot  sav  without  examination.  Just 
steep  a  little  and  taste  it.  If  it  has  a 
fresh,  acrid,  puckery  flavor,  it  is  all  right, 
though  undoubtedly  it  has  lost  some  of 
its  strength.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  crum¬ 
bles  easily  to  a  powder,  has  a  dull  flavor 

18  «2ck,n|r  in  acrifIitT,  it  will  have  but 
little,  if  any,  value  as  a  tanning  agent. 

C.  O.  OBMSBEE. 


Removing  Bees  from  Holes 

I  have  noticed  in  your  columns  differ¬ 
ent  items  of  men  trying  to  explain  how 
to  remove  bees  from  their  holes.  The 
first  step  upon  discovering  the  hole  is  to 
smoke  out  as  many  bees  as  possible,  then 
place  a  bee  escape  over  the  hole,  a  bee 
accessory  which  lets  the  bees  out,  but 
will  not  let  them  go  back  in.  Then  the 
hive  in  which  you  intend  to  put  the  bees 
must  be  secured  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  hole.  1  he  hive  must  have  enough 
frames  to  accommodate  the  bees,  and  one 
of  the  frames  must  have  been  taken  from 
the.  brood  nest  of  a  strong  hive.  The  bees 
come  out,  and  being  unable  to  return  to 
their  own  hole,  enter  the  hive,  and  upon 
finding  the  frame  of  eggs  will  go  to  work 
and  hatch  the  eggs  and  make  another 
queen,  which  of  course  will  be  from  your 
own  strain  of  bees.  Whenever  you  think 
you  have  the  majority  of  the  bees  in  your 
hive  you  can  remove  it,  at  the  time  of 
removing  the  bee  escape  from  the  hole. 
AN  hen  you  get  your  hive  home  the  bees 
will  return  and  bring  you  the  honey.  If 
the  wild  queen  should  happen  to  survive 
and  there  happens  to  be  enough  bees  left 
to  care  for  her  she  will  strengthen  the 
hole  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  get 
another  hive  the  following  season.  The 
Live  you  have  will  hatch  a  queen ;  this 
queen  will  lay  eggs,  the  wild  bees  will 
die  off,  leaving  you  a  pure  hive  of  your 
own  strain.  Robert  price. 


Clearing  Cat-tails  from  Ponds 

A  bulletin  from  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries  gives  the  following  advice: 

The  rank  growth  of  cat-tails  in  ponds 
and  lakes,  particularly  at  fish-cultural 
stations,  is  often  difficult  to  overcome. 
H.  L.  Canfield,  superintendent  of  fish 
culture  at  the  Fairport  fisheries  station, 
has  demonstrated  by  experiment  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  following  method  when  cat¬ 
tails  become  objectionable  in  ponds.  The 
method  is  based  upon  the  necessity  of 
aeration  through  contact  with  the  air. 

Draw  the  pond,  mow  the  cat-tails  as 
tow  as  practicable,  and  plow  or  dig  a 
ditch  below  the  water  line  where  the  cat¬ 
tails  are  to  be  removed  sufficiently  deep 
to  sever  their  roots  and  disconnect  them 
from  land  or  other  plants  above  the  ditch. 
In  this  way  the  air  supply  from  the  land 
roots  is  completely  cut  off.  Then  im¬ 
mediately  flood  the  pond  and  maintain 
the  water  level  over  all  of  the  stubble 
continuously  for  a  week  or  10  days,  when 
the  cat-tails  will  be  killed  out.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  to  flood  the  stubble  immediately 
after  mowing  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  the 
growth  of  the  cat-tails.  Should  a  feAV 
weakling  shoots  appear  above  the  water 
surface  as  a  result  of  stored  oxygen  in 
severed  roots,  they  should  be  pulled  out. 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 

at  Factory 
Prices 


“Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  _  _ 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  paintinpr 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  nnd  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profit*.  Ask  for  Book  J 
No.  !■» 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  -Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THt  COWARDS  MFG.  CO., 

923-973  k c  SI.,  Cincinniti,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 
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Dold’s  Tankage  Increases  Profits 

FIGURES  TALK!,' 


r 


p\OLD -QUALITY  Digester  Tankage  is  a 
L-'  superior  hog  flesh  and  bone  builder. 
In  a  ninety-day  demonstration  at  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Wichita-Kansas : 

Fifteen  hogs,  fed  tankage.  Corn  and  shorts,  each 
gained  an  average  of  142  6  pounds;  sold  at  a 
profit  of  $1.36  a  hundred  weight. 

Fifteen  hogs,  fed  only  corn  and  alfalfa,  each  gain¬ 
ed  an  average  of  1 20. 7  pounds,  but  sold  at* 
profit  of  only  3 1  cents  a  hundred  weight. 

.  Dold’s  Digester  Tankage  contains  60 °[o  protein, 
wold  s  Digester  Meat  Meal  Tankage  46 vc  protein.  Mig 
with  grain  or  feed  separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Feed  hogs  Tankage  for  “more"  hog  and  bigger 
profits. 


Write  for  free  booklet  NS 
Jacob  Dotd  Packing  Go. 


Al-o  Poultry  Fend.  Mol  Scr.pt,  Solu., 
bte  Blood,  Poultry  Bone  —  .11  grade. ; 
Charcoal.  Oyater  Shelia.  Mineral  Stone 
Crita.  Pure  Bone  Fertiliser. 


m 

D»hJ  I 

Tar%krg* 


CLIMAX 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

Let  ns  go  into  the  details  of  cost  with  you  to  see 
if  our  proposition  will  save  you  big  money  this 
season.  Your  letter  will  bring  onr  nearest  dealer 
or  our  special  representative. 


PURIFINE”  FEEDING 

OLASSE 

Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Sumo  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Colobratod  Molassos  Foods 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEAOEfkATLAS  CO..  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  got 
a  tjuick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


lished  responsibility  that  we  can  discover. 
The  insurance  of  stock  fed  on  the  product 
sold  by  this  company  is  subject  to  sus¬ 
picion  under  all  circumstances,  and  when 
such  a  guarantee  is  made  by  a  concern 
without  financial  responsibility,  it  is  worth 
just  as  much  as  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed.  Such  a  guarantee  acts  as  a  sort 
of  “sucker  bait”  to  induce  stock  owners 
to  buy  the  product  and  to  continue  using 
it  if  found  valueless.  The  real  value  of 
the  product  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  by 
tin-  terms  of  50  per  cent  of  the  sales  al¬ 
lowed  the  sales  agent. 

“\\  iiat  about  those  Bolshevists?” 
“Well,  like  bad  kids,  they  took  the  clock 
apart,  and  novr  they  can’t  put  it  together 
again.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Increase  youi 
Dairy  Profits 


Authorities  agree  that  more  bulk  anti  succulence  are  needed  in  90% 
of  all  dairy  rations.  Bulky  feeds,  mixed  with  concentrates,  promote 
digestion.  They  also  distend  stomach  and  intestinal  tract  and 
keep  the  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  a  bulky,  succulent,  vegetable  feed — remarkable 
for  its  palatability  and  healthfulness.  It  is  laxative,  easily  digested; 
and  rich  in  carbohydrates.  Used  with  corn  silage  or  to  replace  it. 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  brings  better  health  conditions,  increases  milk 
yields  and  insures  bigger  profits.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Write  for  Free  Book  on 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 


WANTED1 — Two  housekeepers  for  dormitory  and 
school  building;  salaries  $40. 00  and  $45.00.  re¬ 
spectively,  and  maintenance.  COUNTY  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  en¬ 
closing  letters  of  reference  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployers,  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Young  man  for  farm  work;  good 
opportunity  to  learn.  Address  ADVERTISER 
9241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  elderly  woman  for  light  house¬ 
work;  one  who  prefers  good  home  to  high 
wages.  MRS.  BERT  CALKIN,  Bethel,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— C.irl  for  general  housework,  includ¬ 
ing  plain  cooking,  in  family  of'  five  adults; 
wages  $30  per  month.  BOX  18,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  woman  capable  to  do  good  plain 
cooking,  washing  and  general  housework  for 
family  of  three:  good  home  and  fair  wages  to 
right  person.  JOHN  BITTNER,  Mnhopac,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  in  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  herd  of  25  where  A.  R.  work  is  being 
done:  must  be  good  butter-maker  aud  calf 
raiser;  chance  for  advancement;  references. 
ADVERTISER  9288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- -t 

WANTED — Good  boy  or  elderly  man  to  help  at¬ 
tend  to  a  few  cows  and  work  around  store; 
good  reference.  E.  A.  SKINNER,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  single  man  wanted  for  dairy 
work:  no  milking;  knowledge  of  pasteurizing, 
bottling,  etc.,  desired:  good  wages  and  consid¬ 
erate  treatment.  SHREWSBURY  DAIRY  CO., 
Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Licensed  teacher,  or  one  who  can 
procure  certificate  for  small  rural  school.  For 
particulars  apply  ADVERTISER  9296,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  clean,  tidy  married  woman  to 
board  men  on  farm;  must  be  a  good  cork  and 
housekeeper;  work  for  husband  also;  middle- 
aged  couple  preferred.  Carpenter — Steady  work 
the  year  around  for  man  capable  of  laying  out 
work  and  handling  other  men;  can  furnish  house 
for  married  man;  send  references  with  first  let¬ 
ter.  FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER — Capable,  cheerful  woman, 
under  40,  satisfied  all  year  Hying  electrified 
home,  care  girls,  4,  0,  sewing,  assist  house¬ 
work:  "right  hand”  to  busy  mother;  write  qual- 
iflcations.  MRS.  L  BRANDS,  Box  183,  Green- 
lawn,  L.  L.  N.  Y. 
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WANTED — On  modern  dairy  farm,  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle.  assistant  herdsman,  with  knowledge  of 
butter-making;  must  be  honest,  industrious  and 
ambitious;  advancement  as  ability  is  proven: 
best  of  living  conditions;  $(!()  per  month  and 
found;  references  required.  BOX  598,  East 
Greenwich,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  as  gardener  and  cook 
on  small  suburban  place  near  Reading,  Pa.; 
year  'round  positions;  would  consider  couple 
with  daughter  over  16  to  help  with  housework. 
Address  BOX  822,  Reading,  Fa. 


WANTED —  Working  housekeeper  on  fnrm; 

modern  house,  {dumbing,  lights;  use  of  two 
•rot  ms  and  bathroom;  no  washing;  no  help 
boarded;  co-operation  and  mutual  consideration 
desired:  permanent;  woman  or  woman  and  child; 
ten  dollars  per  week.  MRS.  WILLIAM  E. 
SHOEMAKER,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man,  who  is  a  good  milker, 
to  act  ns  herdsman  for  small  herd  of  Hol- 
steins;  only  reliable  men  having  references  need 
apply.  BOX  121,  Morris  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  steady  married  man  to  care  for 
fruit  farm.  For  particulars  address  FRIED’S 
FRUIT  FARM,  Kiskatom,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  all  year  position  in  the 
country,  off  the  ear  line,  in  small  adult  fam¬ 
ily:  must  be  competent,  reliable,  furnish  refer¬ 
ence;  house  equipped  with  modern  conveniences; 
principal  work  is  cooking  and  care  of  dining 
room:  state  age,  nationality  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  9276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced  in  care  of 
poultry  and  garden;  steady  position  for  the 
right  man.  Apply  ADVERTISER  9303,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  to  look  after  place  of  five  acres, 
garden,  vegetables,  cow,  chickens;  wife  to 
cook  for  two  in  family;  good  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  give  references,  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  9309,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  all  branches, 
desires  position;  college  training;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  9184,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT— Wanted,  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate;  understand  green¬ 
houses,  all  kinds  of  cut  flowers,  vegetables,  farm 
crops,  farm  machinery,  cattle,  poultry — every¬ 
thing  belonging  to  an  estate;  seven  years’  refer¬ 
ence  from  last  place;  married;  no  children.  C. 
D.,  care  C.  F.  Elliot,  68  Broad  Street,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position,  manager, 
superintendent,  first-class  plant;  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  hatching,  rearing  chicks  and  ducks,  egg 
production;  A-l  references;  married;  American; 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  9179,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Management  of  commercial  pigeon 
plant;  married  man;  ten  years’  experience; 
six  years  in  present  position;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9235,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wishes  position  on  estate  or 
commercial  farm;  18  years’  practical  exper¬ 
ience  north  and  south  ttwo  years  agricultural 
college)  from  hired  hand  to  manager;  expert,  on 
general  farm  crops,  vegetables  and  fruits,  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  grounds,  flower  gardens  and  forestry, 
breeding  registered  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep 
and  poultry,  butter-making  and  A.  R.  work, 
running  all  up-to-date  farm  machinery  and  the 
repair  of  same;  also  planning,  estimating  and 
erecting  farm  buildings;  American,  38,  married, 
and  can  give  the  best  of  references  as  to  ability; 
at  present  employed  in  New  England;  will  only 
consider  places  large  enough  to  demand  a  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  above  ability.  ADVERTISER  9237, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position;  only 
private  estate  considered.  ADVERTISER  9238, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  couple  desires  position;  man  experienced 
farmer  and  poultryman;  wife  willing  to  teach, 
near-by  sehool  or  act  as  governess.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  year 
round  production.  ADVERTISER  9257,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULT  RYM  AN — 12  years  experience  in  all 
branches;  10  years  in-  one  place;  experience 
in  fruit,  gardening,  etc.;  married,  no  children 
ADVERTISER  9208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


YOUNG  married  man,  with  family,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  estate;  experienced  in  gene  al 
farm  work;  capable  of  operating  and  repairing 
tractors  and  all  other  farm  maehinery:  moderate 
wages  accepted.  RUSSELL  BENNER.  It.  D.  1, 
I’ipersville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
- 1 

MARRIED  American  farmer  and  executive  from 
youth,  skilled  in  care  and  maintenance  of 
modern  farm  machinery,  buildings  and  upkeep 
if  estate,  middle  age,  expert  in  breeding  cattle 
and  poultry,  energetic,  honest  and  industrious, 
soon  open  for  position  as  farm  manager  or 
superintendent.  Address  ADVERTISER.  9289, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  and  poultry  specialist  with  20 

years’  successful  experience  on  some  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  country  Is  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  as  superintendent  of  up-to-date  farm  or 
estate  within  reasonable  distance  of  New  York 
City;  married;  no  children:  only  first-class  propo¬ 
sition  considered.  ADVERTISER  9291,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MA  RRIED  MAN  (41 )  as  working  manager  oil* 

private  place  or  institution  where  a  hard¬ 
working,  trustworthy  and  intelligent  man  is 
needed;  keep  accounts  and  records:  then  uglily 
versed  in  care  of  purebred  cattle  and  diversified 
farming:  at  liberty  on  or  befo"e  Nov.  1;  prefer 
cottage  furnished:  present  employer  endorses  this 
advertisement.  ADVERTISER  9292,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  Swiss,  married,  no  children;  life 
experience;  best  references;  will  take  charge 
of  herd;  state  particulars.  ALBERT  HAM- 
MERLY,  Peapack,  N.  J. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  want  situation  in  institution; 

man  as  master,  wife  as  generally  useful; 
Protestant:  no  children.  ADVERTISER  9294, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  middle-aged  man  open  f-  ,r  position 
October  1;  efficient  in  general  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture;  remuneration  secondary  to  modern, 
homelike  surroundings;  preferably  a  poultry 
proposition.  ADVERTISER  9295,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  farming  and  gar¬ 
dening.  all  live  stock,  farm  maehinery  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  help;  married,  age  39,  small  family; 
Welch;  he  af  liberty  October  1;  references  from 
Iiast  and  present  employers.  N.  LEWIS,  Supt. 
J.  C.  F.  Slayton  Est.,  Minis,  Mass.,  R.  F.  D.  44. 


YOUNG  MAN,  married,  no  children,  wants  job 
as  chauffeur  and  poultryman;  owner  of  Pack¬ 
ard  or  Buiek  ear  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
9298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  MAN  and  caretaker  desires  place  on 
estate  or  farm;  can  operate  tractors,  automo¬ 
biles,  make  repairs  about  place;  experienced 
farmer:  age  27;  married;  no  children.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  NIEMI,  Van  Ettcn,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  and  farmer:  all  ’round  man:  small 
place;  understands  all  vegetables  and  flowers, 
poultry  and  cows;  handy.  reUable;  middle-aged; 
single.  JOHN  C.  REGAN,  101  West  36tll  St., 
New  York. 


FARMER — Working  business  manager  and  skilled 
herdsman  now  open;  lifetime  practical  scien¬ 
tific  experience  all  branches  general  farming; 
share  proposition  with  purebred  cattle  consid¬ 
ered;  married;  31.  LAKE  SIDE  FARM,  Niter- 
villo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  ns  farm  manager;  married: 

two  children;  two  years’  college  training:  life 
experience  on  farm;  skilled  herdsman,  butter- 
maker  and  feeder  for  A.  R.  records;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  9301,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  or 
superintendent  of  private  estate;  American; 
33;  small  family;  college  training;  life  exper¬ 
ience  in  general  farming,  dairying  and  fruit 
growing,  handle  modern  farm  machinery,  trac¬ 
tors  and  automobiles,  make  own  repairs’;  refer¬ 
ences  front  two  employers  in  nine  years. 
ADVERTISER  9300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  gamekeeper;  two  Scotchmen,  sin¬ 
gle,  age  30,  are  open  for  positions  on  estate: 
life  experience  in  all  branches;  successful  phea¬ 
sant  and  wild  duck  rearers,  control  of  vermin, 
management  of  all  sporting  dogs;  first-class 
references.  ADVERTISER  9274,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  single  young  farmer,  who  is  Ibgh 
skilled  in  fruit  and  general  farming,  wishes 
to  locate  with  some  good  fruit  farmer  now  or 
later;  can  take  tenant  position  to  manage  fruit 
farm:  Central  or  Northern  Pennsylvania  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  9275,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Young  married  man, 
take  charge  of  country  estate;  general  farm¬ 
ing,  herdsman,  tractor  or  automobiles;  state 
salary  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9277, 
earn  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Chauffeur  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  New  .lursey  on  farm  or  estate. 
ADVERTISER  9278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  widower  witli  boy  11  years  old 
wants  position  on  small  farm  as  herdsman, 
dairyman  or  butter-maker;  good  milker;  good 
habits;  New  York  preferred;  $75  per  month  and 
board  for  both.  Address  ADVERTISER  9280, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married,  wishes  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman:  thoroughly  experienced  cropping 
and  taking  care  live  stock,  or  would  accept 
herdsman  position.  CHARLES  RLIVEN,  238 
Washington  Street,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


FRTTIT  PTCKERS  FURNISnEP— State  wages  in 
first  letter.  WINCHELL,  74  Madison  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN — Married;  no  children;  life  exper¬ 
ience  in  showing  and  fitting  for  show  yard 
and  sale  ring;  good  calf  raiser  and  understands 
all  purebred  cattle;  state  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  9282,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- - - - — ) 

FOREMAN  or  superintendent  wishes  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate;  life  experience  in  all 
branches:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  9312, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  By  American  college  man  with  13 
years'  experience  in  the  tropics,  position  as 
manager  of  go’ng  agricultural  enterprise;  sugar 
cane,  pineapples,  cotton,  rice,  tobneco,  forage 
Crops,  etc.;  Florida  or  tropics;  references  ex¬ 
changed.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  294,  Duxbnry, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Place  to  work  on  farm  next  Winter 
doing  chores  or  cutting  wood.  W.  B. 
GROVER,  Leon,  N.  Y. 


MAN  (30)  wishes  place  ns  caretaker;  single  or 
with  mother;  honest  and  reliable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  poultry  or  general 
farm;  wants  experience.  HELM,  1734  Gates 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BOY  (17)  wants  position  on  farm;  prefer  dairy; 

have  some  experience;  wages  no  object;  want 
good  home.  J.  BISTKAN,  Box  23,  Kenton,  Del. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American,  married,  one  child, 
life  experience  on  farm,  would  like  position  ns 
manager  of  estate  or  gardener;  capable  of 
handling  all  branches,  men  and  machinery. 
BOX  134,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Position  on  gentleman’s  estate; 

first-class  farm  superintendent  desires  to  make 
a  change  about  September  1;  experienced  fruit 
grower,  packer  and  shipper,  renovate  old  or¬ 
chards,  start  own  trees,  grafting,  pruning, 
cavity  work,  etc.;  also  understand  insects  and 
diseases  of  trees  and  how  to  spray  for  them; 
capable'  machinist,  concrete  work,  vegetable 
gardening  and  farm  crops,  stock,  incubating  and 
poultry;  handy  all  around  man  and  not  afraid 
of  work;  age  46;  married;  small  family;  11 
years  in  present,  also  former  position;  guarantee 
to  till  the  bill;  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  and  test  cow  man,  22.  desires  per¬ 
manent  position  with  registered  Guernseys; 
native  of  Guernsey  Island:  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  and  reliable;  full  particulars  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  9308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  ns  caretaker, 
gardener,  care  of  stock.  ADVERTISER  9311, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  or  superintendent  farm  or  estate — 
Wide  practical  experience,  business  ability; 
no  habits;  28  years  old;  married;  able,  willing, 
dependable;  all  kinds  of  live  stock  and  crops; 
A  1  on  operation,  care  and  repair  tractors,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  all  farm  machinery;  highest  refer¬ 
ence:  come  any  time;  wish  permanent  place  that 
must  pay;  capable  earning  good  salary  and 
carrying  out  your  wishes;  details  regards  i  nsi- 
t ion  offered  will  be  appreciated.  ADVERTISER. 
9302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE  —  Large  commercial  poultry  farm; 

successful  business  in  baby  chicks,  pullets, 
stock,  eggs,  broilers;  fully  stocked  and  equipped; 
2,000  head  selected  Leghorns;  80  miles  from 
N.  Y.  City:  annual  net  income  $5,0C0-$8,000; 
price  $20,000;  half  cash;  circular.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  commercial  poultry  farm, 
with  established  reputation  for  good  stock; 
located  in  beautiful  village  in  Southwestern 
Connecticut;  city  water,  electricity;  State  road; 
high  class  neighborhood:  annual  sales  of  stock 
and  eggs  exceed  $15,000:  price  $12,000;  half 
cash.  ADVERTISER  9222,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— New  Ymk  State  farm  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  grape  belt ;  grapes,  berries,  apples 
and  cherries:  140  acres;  good  practical  build¬ 
ings;  fine  location  for  dairying.  WM.  A.  PUT¬ 
NAM,  Forest  villo,  N.  Y. 


WISH  to  secure  through  lease,  purchase,  or  in¬ 
vestment,  a  snin'l  poultry  and  garden  fruit 
farm  or  place  suitable  for  such;  favorable  terms, 
convenient  location  and  adaptability  are  factors; 
south  Jersey  or  Hudson  River  valley  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  9234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — -214-acre  farm,  equipped;  also  250- 
acre  farm,  not  equipped;  bargains.  If  inter¬ 
ested  regirdi’i't  price  and  description  address 
owners,  T.  E.  DYE  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


GROCERY  STORE  and  residence;  on  State 
road:  e'ght  miles  north  of  Homer;  Investigate. 
F.  C.  TULLE  It,  It.  I).  3,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


GRISTMILL  FOR  SALE  —  Water-power  mill, 
equipped  to  make  bolt  flour  and  to  grind  all 
kinds  of  feed:  doing  good  business;  on  concrete 
road,  three  miles  from  Freehold,  N.  J. ;  miller’s 
house  and  barn  included  in  property;  reason  for 
sale:  owner  to  retire.  CHARLES  E.  HALL, 
Freehold,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Freehold  65- W. 


FOR  SALE — Four  acres  in  village;  plain  house, 
barn,  shed,  fruit,  $3,000.  F.  GATES,  Long 
Valley,  N.  J. 


FOIt  SALE — 750-aere  farm,  under  fence,  on 
James  River;  in  fine  state  of  cultivation;  brick 
house,  9  ri  otns.  modern  conveniences;  125  acres 
low  grounds:  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  800,- 
000  ft.  saw  timber:  station  one  mile;  church  and 
school  one  mile.  For  full  description  and  price 
address  J.  L.  GRAY,  Norwood,  Nelson  Co.,  Vu. 


41-ACRE  FARM;  12  miles  from  Reading;  good 
buildings;  $1,800.  E.  ENURES,  Robesonia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms;  on  macadam  road;  pos¬ 
session  and  crops.  SAMUEL  HAYWARD, 
Bndgeville,  Del. 


THREE  well  located,  productive  farms  for  sale; 

100,  160,  300  acres,  parts  of  our  2,400-acre 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  tract;  the  land  witli 
the  Southern  climate  and  the  Northern  market; 
have  good  reputations  and  reasonably  priced  to 
move.  E.  M.  MOORE,  Westover,  Md. 


60-ACRE  Delaware  farm;  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  close  to  R.  R.  station  and  boulevard; 
good  buildings;  well  adapted  to  fruit,  truck  ami 
poultry;  details  by  letter.  ADVERTISER  9249, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CRANBERRY  ROG  for  sale;  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  about,  30  acres;  all  facilities  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  picking,  with  necessary  houses  and 
buildings;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  9287, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  poultry  farm  for  sale  or  exchange  for 
city  property.  A.  MISHULOW,  Huguenot, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — In  Sullivan  County,  farm 
of  158  acres;  bordering  Delaware  River;  16-room 
house,  entirely  new  furnished,  bathroom,  running 
water,  telephone  in  house;  2)4  miles  from  rail¬ 
road;  barns,  chicken  houses,  machinery,  equip¬ 
ments;  there  is  nlso  a  live  room  cottage  and  a 
trout  brook  that  runs  past,  the  house;  Ideal  for 
boarders.  For  particulars  apply  ADVERTISER 
9261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR.  SALE — 350-acre  farm  in  Alleghany  County, 
N.  Y.;  good  farmhouse,  also  tenant  house, 
modern  barn,  witli  silo  and  other  outbuildings; 
good  water  supply;  large  maple  sugar  grove  and 
considerable  timber;  good  nearby  markets;  a 
railroad  station  right  on  farm;  telephone  and 
natural  gas  service;  full  description,  price  and 
terms  upon  request.  Address  ADVERTISER 
9284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  a  dairy  farm,  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  all  stocked,  that  will  keep  not  less  than 
20  head;  life  experience;  state  terms.  E.  A. 
HANDY,  Box  52,  Melrose,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  farm;  248  acres:  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y.;  near  State  road:  large 
barns;  12-room  house,  good  condition;  ideal  place 
for  Summer  hoarders;  occupied  by  owner;  full 
particulars.  Address  ADVERTISER  9285,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  50-75  acres,  within  75  miles 
of  New  York;  must  have  good  house  with 
modern  Improvements;  with  or  without  stock. 
ADVERTISER  9286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR.  SALE — Farm  of  160  acres;  14  mile  State 

macadam  road;  two  hours  from  Pennsylvania 
station,  New  York  City;  five  minutes’  walk  to 
school,  church  and  stores:  two  miles  to  railway 
station  and  creamery;  15  acres  wood  and  tim¬ 
ber,  26  acres  pasture,  balance  level,  machine- 
worked  fields;  cold  stream  through  farm;  good 
spacious  barns;  never-falling  water  supply-  at 
barn  and  house;  old  orchard,  but  line  fruit;  good 
house,  newly  painted  and  papered,  furnace;  17 
head  of  cattle,  five  horses;  all  crops  and  machin¬ 
ery  included  in  sale  price,  $18,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  SELL  Oil  LEASE — 200- a  ere  gentlcma  n’s* 

estate,  located  on  Lincoln  Highway,  pear 
Princeton;  trade  deliveries;  every  modern  im¬ 
provement,  gas,  electricity;  equipped  and  stocked 
for  general  and  dairy  farming:  city  buses  pass 
farm  hourly.  ADVERTISER  9236,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  New  Jersey,  136-aere  dairy 
and  general  farm,  with  186  acres  of  salt, 
meadows;  cm  boulevard  Lnkewood-Atlnntic  City; 
price  and  full  particulars  upon  request.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  liming, 
about  February,  10  acres,  suitable  for  poultry, 
with  dwelling;  not  over  40  miles  from  N.  Y. 
BOX  45,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Right  on  the  State  road; 

near  big  manufacturing  city;  it  consists  of 
15 >4  acres  of  high  elevated  land,  9-room  house, 
garage,  large  barn  and  other  outbuildings;  this 
place  is  suitable  for  Summer  home,  garden 
trucking  or  any  other  business.  MRS.  J.  BOCH- 
NIA,  It.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Danbury,  Conn. 


MARYLAND  farmer  offers — .50  acres,  $3,200; 

130  acres,  $6,500:  100  acres,  $9,000;  also  130 
acres  t.imlier.  ADVERTISER  9297,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 135-acre  dairy  farm;  fine  16  p  om 
house,  equipped  for  city  hoarders;  quick  bar¬ 
gain.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  9271,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RALE  -140  acres;  70  miles  from  New  York, 
on  height  op  land  where  State  road  crosses 
Wallkill-IIudson  divide;  unobstructed  view  10 
miles  in  every  direction;  near  railroad;  65  acres 
hay,  balance  muck,  pasture  and  forest;  buildings 
built  about,  1800;  solid  oak  frames,  hand  carved 
fireplace;  limber  and  stone  enough  to  build  large 
set  of  buildings;  prefer  to  sell  to  party  with 
capital  to  develop  the  muck;  no  reasonable  offer 
refused.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  9272,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  -SALK — A  good  dairy  farm  that  contains 
200  acres  cleared  land  and  75  of  wood;  has 
good  barn  and  12-room  house  with  running  water 
and  bath:  will  keep  over  50  cows;  barn  equipped 
with  milking  machine;  about  one  mile  from 
small  village  that  has  church,  store  and  co¬ 
operative  creamery  that  buys  the  milk;  a  bargain 
at  $10,000  for  farm  and  personal  property;  will 
take  mortgage  for  half.  LOUIS  DOBSA,  New 
Kingston,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  108  acres;  all  work  land 
except  wood  lot :  stone  road;  good  buildings; 
with  or  without  stock;  near  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  9273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Equipped  farm;  give  full  particulars. 
LOCK  BOX  310,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  72  acres;  about  Pour  miles 
from  l’ine  Bush,  Orange  Co.;  eight-room  house, 
two  large  barns,  several  other  outbuildings; 
experienced  farmer,  rent  one  year  with  option 
of  buying.  I’artleulars  from  GEO.  KRUEGER, 
R.  D.  1,  Wallkxll,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  FARM — In  good  condition; 

beautiful  location;  on  State  road  and  Green 
River;  small  town,  with  church,  school,  stores; 
500  acres:  good  buildings;  with  stock,  tools, 
crops;  $8,500;  cash  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  9279, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — My  farm  of  269  acres;  with  or 
without  stock  and  tools;  if  interested  write 
for  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9281,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED-  Place  by  month  on  farm,  or  will 
work  farm  on  shares.  0.  ODELL,  R.  F.  D., 
Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  farms  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County;  104  acres,  all  tillable;  good 
buildings;  running  water;  finest  soil;  church, 
sehool,  store,  Grange  hall;  milk  station  on 
farm:  telephone  and  electric  service  available; 
macadam  road;  possession  at  once.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  price  and  terms  address  W.  II. 
RHODES.  Bud,  Canajohnrie,  N.  Y. 

-  -  — - i - > 

WANTED  To  rent  or  to  buy,  a  small  farm  in 
commuting  distance  New  York:  small  payment 
down  and  easy  terms.  VKCERA,  225’  East 
123d  Street,  New  York. 


DATRY  FARM  at  public  auction,  but  a  good 
one;  three  miles  from  Delhi,  Delaware  Co.; 
60  tillable,  60  spring  watered  pasture.  50  in 
hardwood;  nearly  level,  not  hilly;  la-ge  sugar 
bush,  large  orchard;  new  nine-room  ho-se:  out¬ 
buildings  fair  to  good;  many  never-failing 
springs:  farm  sold  first,  then  stock,  m-'c'iner 
crops;  sale  11:00  a.  m.,  September  16;  bids  w  1 
start,  at  $25  per  acre;  look  it  over  any  timp. 
For  directions  inquire  Edgerton  House.  Delhi. 
Address  owner  on  farm  at  De  Latieey  for  nhet-  s 
and  full  details.  Lunch  nt  noon.  $3,000  can 
remain  at  5%.  R.  R.  CARRYL,  De  Lane  -, 
N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1091 . 
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Brussels  Rug 


Woven  From 


Brings  thi$»S 

Hartman’s  Newest  Pattern  — Full  Room  Size 9  9  Feet  by  12  Feet 

The  House  of  Hartman  gives  you  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  get  this  magnificent  seamless  wool  face 
tapestry  Brussels  rug  on  the  easiest  terms  and  at  a  smashed  price.  Only  $1.00  to  send  now — and  we  ship  the 
rug.  Use  it  30  days  on  Free  trial ,  then  if  not  satisfied,  return  it  and  we  refund  the  $1.00  and  pay  transportation 
charges  both  ways.  If  you  keep  it,  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay— a  little  every  month.  And  remember,  the  price  is 
cut — you  save  over  a  third.  Even  before  the  war  this  rug  would  have  been  an  amazing  bargain  at  this  phenom¬ 
enally  low  price.  Not  in  years  have  we  offered  such  a  tremendous  rug  bargain.  When  it  comes,  compare 
it  with  similar  rugs  at  twice  the  price. 

392-Page 
Book 
FREE 


Superb  Coloring— Artistic  Floral  Medallion  Pattern 

If  you  could  see  this  superb  seamless  rug  among  a  thousand  you  would 


C*  a  «a/  ■  ^  as  an  excePti°nal  beauty.  The  design 

Fine  WWOOK  warns  jg  one  0f  the  most  artistic  ever  woven,  and 

the  coloring  is  soft,  rich  and  harmonious.  Brown,  tan,  red,  green  and 
light  colorings  are  blended  to  give  the  most  charming  effect.  The  design 
is  an  attractive  floral  pattern  with  large  medallion  center,  surrounded 
by  harmonizing  floral  sprays  and  finished  with  a  pretty  border.  Appro¬ 
priate  for  use  in  parlor,  living  room,  dining  room  or  bedroom.  Made 
seamless,  and  the  fine  wool  yarns  used  are  selected  for  their  long-wearing 
qualities.  Feel  it — 'notice  how  soft  it  is  and  how  closely  woven — mean¬ 
ing  both  comfort  and  durability — to  say  nothing  of  the  charm  and 
refinement  which  such  a  rug  will  add  to  you  home.  Full  room  size, 

9  feet  by  12  feet.  Order  by  No.  34CCMA16.  Price  $26.85. 

Send  $1.00  now.  Balance  $2.50  monthly. 


Important! 

This  seamless  wool  face 
Brussels  rug  is  a  close, 
firm  weave,  which  gives 
it  much  greater  durabil¬ 
ity  than  you  get  from 
the  ordinary  kind.  Be 
sure  to  examine  the  tex¬ 
ture  and  weight.  Judge 
by  actual  quality,  not  by 
appearance  alone,  and 
see  what  an  amazing  bar¬ 
gain  you  get  in  this  rug. 


FREE 

Bargain  Catalog 

Mail  us  a  postal  for  this  great 
book  —  it  will  save  you  many  dol¬ 
lars.  It  will  give  you  thousands  of 
practical  hints  on  how  to  make 
your  home  more  beautiful  and 
comfortable.  392  pages  — filled 
with  stunning  bargains  in 
furniture,rugs.  linoleum,  stoves, 
ranges,  silverware,  watches, 
dishes,  washing  machines, 
sewing  machines,  aluminum 
ware,  phonographs,  gaB  en¬ 
gines,  cream  separators,  etc. 
Hundreds  of  articles  to  select 
from  —  30  days’  free  trial  on 
anything  you  send  for—  every¬ 
thing  sold  on  Hartman’s  easy 
monthly  payment  plan. 

Post  card  or  letter  brings  it  free. 
“Let  Hartman  Feather  Y our  N  est' 


1 
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Cut  Price— Nearly 
a  Year  to  Pay! 

You  would  really  expect  to  pay  as  much  elsewhere  for  a  small  rug  as « 
we  ask  for  this  elegant  full  room  size.  And  when  our  stock  of  these  rugs  I 
is  gone  we  may  not  have  this  particular  pattern  to  send  at  any  price.  So  J 
don’t  put  off  too  long.  You  take  no  risk.  Keep  it  or  return  it — but  get  it  I 
now  on  the  30  days’  free  trial  and  see  how  it  looks  in  your  own  home — j 
then  decide.  Send  only  $1.00  and  the  coupon  now  while  the  offer  holds  good,  g 
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3913  Wentworth  Ave.,  Dept.  3689,  Chicago | 


Copyright,  1921,  by  Hartman's,  Chicago 


Hartman  Furniture&CarpetCo. 

3913  Wentworth  Ave.,  Dept  3689  Chicago 

Enclosed  find  $1.00.  Send  the  Hug  No.  84CCMA16.  I  am  to 
have  30  days’  free  trial.  If  not  satislied  will  ship  it  back  and  you 
will  refund  my  $1  and  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways. 
If  I  keep  it,  I  will  pay  $2.00  each  month,  until  full  price.  $26.85, 
is  paid.  Title  remains  with  you  until  final  payment  is  made. 
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Railroad  Valuation— Watered  Stock 
No  Government  "Guaranty” 


yy 


I 

Value  of  the  Roads 

The  GREAT  QUESTION  in  the  minds  of 
many  farmers  is:  “What  is  the  TRUE  VALUE 
of  the  railroads?” 

The  idea  has  been  spread  far  and  wide  that 
the  valuation  on  which  the  roads  are  allowed 
to  EARN  A  RETURN  is  far  TOO  HIGH. 

Most  people  are  willing  to  pay  a  FAIR 
PRICE  for  things  they  buy — transportation 
or  anything  ELSE. 

The  return  which  railroads  are  allowed  to 
earn  is  not  based  upon  the  STOCK  or  the 
BONDS  but  on  the  value  (at  pre-war  prices) 
of  the  actual  railroad  PROPERTY — cars, 
locomotives,  stations,  etc.,  used  in  the  service. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
studied  the  problem  THOROUGHLY,  and 
found  that  the  MINIMUM  reasonable  valua¬ 
tion  of  this  property  was  $18,900,000,000. 

II 

About  "Watered  Stock” 

An  act  requiring  a  GOVERNMENT  VAL¬ 
UATION  had  been  passed  in  1913.  That  work 
is  not  yet  complete. 

The  work  so  far  as  finished  shows  that  the 
roads,  AS  A  WHOLE,  are  worth  MORE  than 
their  capitalization. 

Taking  the  roads  as  a  whole,  the  “watered 
stock”  argument  HAS  NO  BASIS. 

These  valuations  are  NOT  BEING  MADE 
ON  PRESENT  PRICES  but  on  1914  prices. 

But  MORE  important  to  the  farmer:  Even 
if  ALL  railroads  had  “watered  stock”  it 
WOULD  NOT  COST  THE  FARMER  A 
CENT;  for  capitalization  has  NO  EFFECT 
ON  RATES. 


Ill 

No  Government  Guaranty 

The  farmer  has  been  TOLD  repeatedly  that 
the  Government  guarantees  the  railroads  a 
SIX  PER  CENT  RETURN,  and  the  roads 
have  NO  INCENTIVE  to  economize. 

When  the  roads  were  taken  over  by  the 


Government  in  1917,  for  WAR  purposes 
it  agreed  to  pay  the  owning  companies  a 
RENTAL  equal  to  the  average  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  ACTUALLY  EARNED  in  the  three 
years  preceding. 

The  Government  piled  up  WAGES  and 
other  railroad  EXPENSES  but  did  NOT  in¬ 
crease  RATES  enough  to  meet  these  costs. 
When  the  roads  were  returned,  their  owners 
could  not  make  up  losses  by  TAXATION  as 
the  Government  did. 

Under  these  EMERGENCY  CONDITIONS 
the  Government  continued  for  6  months 
(March  1  to  September  1,  1920)  to  make  up 
any  DEFICIT  in  income  below  the  war  rental. 

But  that  arrangement  CEASED  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1920;  now  the  railroads  get  only 
WHAT  THEY  CAN  EARN  up  to  6  per  cent. 
If  they  earn  more  they  divide  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  they  earn  less  no  one  makes  up  the 
deficiency. 


THE  GOVERNMENT 
NOTHING! 


GUARANTEES 


As  a  matter  of  FACT  the  roads  have  earned 
only  about  2Vi  per  cent  since  last  September. 
The  deficit  below  a  6  per  cent  return  is  PER¬ 
MANENT  LOSS. 

The  roads  haven’t  earned  enough  even  to 
keep  the  properties  in  PROPER  REPAIR. 

IV 

Our  Interests  Mutual 

For  at  least  FIVE  years,  the  development  of 
the  railways  has  been  at  a  STANDSTILL. 
No  industry  can  grow  and  expand  its  SER¬ 
VICE  when  it  can  not  pay  interest  or  divi¬ 
dends  to  those  who  invest  their  money  in  it. 

The  EARNING  power  of  the  railroads  was 
practically  DESTROYED  during  the  war. 
Only  by  RESTORING  it  can  the  railroads 
again  pr  ovide  facilities  for  the  business  of  the 
country. 

A  CONSTANT  supply  of  new  investment 
is  as  necessary  to  the  growth  of  railroads  as 
FERTILIZER  is  on  the  farm. 

The  farmer  can  not  prosper  unless  railroads 
prosper.  Railroads  can  not  prosper  unless  the 
farmer  prospers. 

OUR  INTERESTS  ARE  MUTUAL. 


Association  of  Railway  Executives 


Transportation)  Building 
Chicago,  111. 


61  Broadway 
New  York 


Munsey  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Those  desiring  further  information  on  the  railroad  situation  can  secure  it  by  addressing  the  offices  of  the  Association 
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Argument  Against  The  “Boarder  Farm 
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US UROFITAB LE  LAND. — For  years  now  we 
have  had  the  anti-boarder-cow  campaign.  We 
have  the  swat-the-rooster  movement  every  Summer. 
The  effort  to  rid  the  flock  of  the  loafer  hen  is  un¬ 
remitting.  When  we  get  an  unprofitable  hired  man, 
we  do  not  cleave  unto  him.  Oh.  no;  on  the  contrary, 
we  give  him  the  run — if  there  is  another  to  be 
found.  But  the  poor,  unprofitable  farm  seems  in 
another  class.  One  seldom,  if  ever,  sees  the  advice 
given  to  can  it,  and  go  hence  from  there.  No,  one 
sees  instead  articles  telling  how  to  bring  such  farms 
up  to  a  reasonable  production.  How  by  putting  on 
lime  and  fertilizer  and  manure  and  time  and  tillage, 
rue  can  get  a  crop.  I  am  going  to  take  the  other 
side. 

THROWING  AWAY  WORK. — I  feel  that  good 
tanning  is  thrown  away  on  a  poor  farm.  I  am  now 
farming  360  acres,  which  varies  from  as  good  soil 
as  lies  outdoors,  to  land,  the  only  value  of  which 
is  to  hold  the  world  together.  There  is  land  on  this 
place  which  is  not  as  good  as  so  much  sky.  It  often 
tains  out  of  the  sky.  When  one  has  a  farm  that  is 
mostly  such  soil,  he  has  a  boarder  farm.  It  may  be 
urged  that  this  land  would  be  all  right  if  it  was 
handled  right.  I  started  in  with  a  run-down  farm 
of  140  acres.  None  of  it  would  raise  a  good  crop. 
It  has  practically  all  had  the  same 
treatment.  The  best  fields  on  it  will 
now  raise  four  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre 
in  a  favorable  year.  I  can  raise  75 
hu.  of  oats  to  the  acre  or  95  bn.  of 
shelled  corn  or  40  bu.  of  wheat  on  these 
best  pieces  if  the  year  happens  to  be 
extra  favorable.  I  have  had  as  high 
as  330  bu.  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  At 
the  very  same  time,  with  the  same 
treatment  and  with  the  same  seasons, 

I  get  10  bu.  of  oats  to  the  acre  on  other 
pieces,  or  one-half  load  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  or  50  bu.  of  potatoes.  Corn  on 
some  of  this  land  makes  a  good  stalk 
growth,  but  lias  only  nubbins  on  it. 

This  land  is  poor  sand.  I  could  raise 
melons  on  it.  but  what  would  I  do  with 
*20  acres  of  melons?  If  I  wanted  to 
manure  it  heavily  enough,  I  could  get 
better  crops,  but  putting  on  if 40  worth 
of  manure  to  get  $40  worth  of  crops 
never  did  appeal  to  me.  It  is  too  much 
like  going  to  the  bank  and  swapping 
dollar  bills  for  silver.  Now  I  am  not 
going  to  say  much  more  about  this 
land  on  my  farm,  because  it  is  in  with 
a  lot  of  good  land,  and  one  must  take 
farms  as  they  come,  as  far  as  natural 
advantages  go.  What  I  am  going  to 
speak  of  is  farms  that  consist  largely 
or  exclusively  of  such  miserable  soil. 

ABANDONED  FARMS.— We  hear  a 
lot  about  abandoned  farms  on  tin*  hills 
of  Southern  New  York  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania.  There,  seems  to  be  a 
problem  of  getting  people  to  go  back  onto  these  places. 
Why?  Why  not  recognize  facts  and  encourage  tin*  poor 
drudges  that  eke  out  a  bare  existence  on  these  un¬ 
profitable  farms  to  pull  up  stakes  and  go  where  they 
can  make  a  living  without  killing  themselves,  their 
wives  and  their  children?  The  soil  on  these  places 
is  Volusia  silt  loam.  When  the  great  ice  sheet 
passed  bver  the  land  here,  it.  scraped  off  all  tin'  soil 
from  these  hills.  Then  when  it  receded  it  left  a 
thin  mantle  of  ground-up  rock,  and  on  these  hills  the 
rock  that  formed  the  soil  was  the  shale  that  under¬ 
lies  it.  Being  shale,  there  are  no  underground  water 
courses  dissolved  out  of  it,  as  in  limestone,  to  fur¬ 
nish  uuder-drainage.  The  soil  is  full  of  pieces  of 
rock  that  make  it  harder  to  work.  The  texture  of  the 
subsoil  is  too  heavy  to  admit  of  good  internal  drain¬ 
age.  The  soil  is  too  shallow  to  stand  drought  well, 
and  by  the  same  token  in  a  wet  time  there  is  no 
place  for  the  water  to  go.  The  lime  content  is  so 
low  that  clover  does  poorly  on  it,  even  if  one  gets  a 
fair  stand.  If  to  overcome  this  one  decides  to  lime 
it.  one  has  to  haul  the  lime  for  miles  up  steep  hills 
oyer  rotten  roads. 

POOR  MARKETS. — As  to  markets,  the  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  that  used  to  dot  this  region  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  like  the  farms.  This  leaves  those  that  remain 
without  a  market  on  the  hill;  hence  they  have  to 
make  the  trip  to  the  valley,  and  because  so  many 
have  left  the  hills,  the  roads  are  not  improved.  Even 
this  would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  farmers  up  there 
had  enough  milk  to  pay  them  to  haul  it,  but  since 


production  is  poor,  the  amount  to  sell  is  small,  and 
that  makes  the  marketing  cost  high.  The  result  is 
to  cause  most  of  these  men  to  get  out  of  dairying. 
It  is  a  pretty  hopeless  task  all  the  way  round,  and 
the  wonder  is  not  that  so  many  have  left  the  farms, 
but  that,  so  many  stay. 

LABOR  INCOME. — The’ writer  has  been  on  such 
places,  and  has  had  access  to  a  large  number  of 
farm  records,  many  of  which  were  from  farms  of 
this  type.  In  comparing  the  returns  from  valley  and 
bill  farms,  it  was  impossible,  among  all  those  at 
hand,  to  find  one  with  a  labor  income  of  as  much  as 
$1,000.  For  valley  farms  many  went  up  into  the 
thousands,  and  I  visited  farms  last  year  that  had  a 
labor  income  of  over  $10,000.  One  farm  was  found 
on  the  hills  that  had  a  labor  income  of  $900,  but 
most  of  them  showed  a  minus  labor  income.  Typical 
of  the  hill  farm  was  one  on  which  the  owner  worked 
the  whole  year  with  industry  for  nothing,  and  be¬ 
sides  t His,  failed  to  make  interest  by  $281.  This  was 
in  1917,  the  one  year  that  prices  of  farm  products 
were  really  high  as  compared  with  manufactured 
goods  and  the  products  of  mines.  If  one  could  not 
make  money  that  year  on  a  farm,  he  never  could. 

VALUATIONS. — In  traveling  through  the  State 
investigating  farm  conditions  and  farm  prices  the 


much  more  year  in  and  year  out.  Besides  that,  one 
has  all  the  other  advantages  for  nothing.  In  reality 
the  difference  is  far  more,  since  on  more  Intensive 
crops,  such  as  cabbage,  corn,  etc.,  the  difference 
would  figure  to  far  more. 

LUMBER  SITES.— It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
the  men  who  remain  there  on  the  hills  are  ruining  a 
line  site  for  the  growing  of  lumber,  all  to  their  own 
disadvantage.  They  themselves  could  go  out  and 
with  less  work  and  with  no  worry  at  all  make  $700 
to  $1,200  a  year  working  for  the  valley  farmer,  either 
as  hired  help  or  as  a  manager.  Or  they  could  rent 
such  a.  farm  on  shares  and  get  more  from  half  of  the 
product  than  from  all  of  that  of  the  hill  farm.  At 
the  same  time  I  his  hill  land  would  grow  white  pine 
or  other  lumber,  and  make  a  good  return  on  the 
investment.  Of  course,  such  long-time  projects 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  State,  but  I  maintain 
that  the  hill  farmer  can  let  his  farm  lie  idle  and 
still  do  better  than  to  stay  and  work  it. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  H.  de  graff. 


This  fine-wooled  sheep  is  under  a  cloud  just  non'.  Foreign-  wool,  shoddy  and 
hard  limes  have  combined  to  put  him ■  out  of  business.  That  bog,  however, 
■will  lire  to  sec  these,  sheep  conic  bark  to  prosperity,  if  he  will  keep  on,  in 
hope,  and.  continue  to  breed,  and  select  the  best 

writer  found  that  almost  invariably  the  better  farms 
were  showing  a  yearly  increase  in  valuation.  The 
owners  and  prospective  owners  thought  they  were 
worth  more  than  was  asked  for  them  a  year  or  so 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  hill  farms  had 
been  showing  steady  decreases  in  price  for  years, 
and  these  had  been  greater  than  usual  in  the  later 
years.  And  even  at  that  it  was  impossible  to  find 
buyers,  hence  the  abandoned  farms.  After  all.  is 
not  the  farmer  the  best  judge  of  whether  it  is  eco¬ 
nomical  to  run  a  given  farm?  Is  there  not  reason 
in  his  leaving  the  hills?  The  only  added  expense 
for  running  a  good  farm  is  interest  on  the  valuation 
of  Ihe  land  and  higher  taxes  on  it.  Taking  $100  an 
acre  land  and  $10  an  acre  land  for  comparison,  we 
find  that  if  six  per  cent  is  paid  for  the  money  bor- 
owed,  the  cost  is  60c  in  the  one  case  and  $6  in  the 
other.  School  taxes  are  likely  to  be  as  high  on  the 
poor  farm  as  the  other,  but  the  general  and  road 
tax  will  lie  much  larger  on  the  good  farm.  It  will 
not  be  nearly  so  much  higher  as  the  appraisal,  how¬ 
ever,  since  the  rate  is  higher  in  a  poor  town  than 
in  a  good  one  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
less  total  property  to  tax.  It  costs  more  per  $100 
of  the  assesod  valuation  to  have  poor  roads  in  the 
hills  than  good  ones  in  the  valleys.  Assuming  that 
with  taxes,  the  poor  land  cost  $1  an  acre  a  year  and 
the  other  $7.  we  have  a  cost  of  $0  for  the  advantages 
of  living  on  the  good  land.  This  means  less  than 
a  half-ton  of  hay,  and  no  one  who  knows  the  land 
will  maintain  that  t lie  good  farm  will  not  yield  this 


“Beating  Up”  A  Cripple 

I  had  some  lambs  tied  in  my  field  waiting  for  the 
butcher  to  come  and  get  them.  A  dog  came  along  and 
attacked  them  on  August  5.  I  went  out  and  shot  and 
killed  the  dog.  The  dog  had  a  collar  and 
license  tag.  I  reported  to  the  town  clerk  ; 
license  number  was  52,814.  The  owner 
of  the  dog  has  served  a  summons  on  me 
to  appear  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
A  few  hours  after  I  had  shot  the  dog  the 
owner  came  to  my  house.  I  was  sitting 
on  my  porch,  lie  asked  me  if  I  had  seen 
a  dog  around  there.  I  said  yes.  He 
sat  down  beside  me.  Tic  had1,  with  him 
two  men  and  two  women.  As  we  sat  on 
the  porch  side  by  side  he  hit.  me  in  the 
face  violently  and  kept  right  on  hitting 
me  several  times.  He  tore  my  shirt  and 
underwear.  I  tore  away  from  him  after 
a  while;  then  his  son  helped  him  hold  me 
until  lie  knocked  me  some  more.  I  am  a 
poor  hill  farmer,  trying  to  keep  a  few 
sheep.  This  is  the  third  time  in  the  last 
six  weeks  the  dogs  have  bothered  the 
sheep.  T  was  all  alone  when  this  hap¬ 
pened.  I  have  no  witnesses.  Let  me 
know  what  I  can  do  to  defend  myself  and 
stock. 

When  I  read  Mr.  Barrah’s  discussion 
on  auto  hogs  it  makes  me  wish  I  was  a 
good,  rugged  man.  T  only  weigh  149  lbs., 
have  a  bad  rupture:  last  Winter  I  had 
my  ankle  broken  and  my  other  leg  hurt, 
badly.  I  am  still  a  cripple,  and  all  alone, 
hut  a  good,  honest,  hard-working  farmer. 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  F. 

The  New  York  State  statute  provides 
any  person  may  kill  any  dog  while  it  is 
attacking,  chasing  or  worrying  any  do¬ 
mestic  animals  having  a  commercial 
value  or  attacking  fowls,  or  while  such 
dog  is  being  pursued  therefor.  The 
courts  have  held  that  though  the  killing 
of  a  dog  thus  engaged  be  justifiable, 
the  owner  of  the  sheep  cannot  trespass 
on  the  lands  of  the  dog’s  owner  to  com¬ 
mit  the  act.  The  court  has  also  held 
that  the  killing  of  a  dog  while  in  the 
act  of  chasing  and  worrying  sheep,  be¬ 
ing  justifiable,  no  recovery  can  be  had  for  its  value. 
In  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
killing  of  a  dog,  the  defendant  who  seeks  to  justify 
such  killing  under  the  above  section  need  not  show 
that  at  the  time  the  dog  was  killed  he  was  chasing, 
worrying  or  wounding  sheep:  that  protection  of  tin* 
statute  extends  to  a  case  where  a  man  had  seen  a 
dog  chasing  sheep  in  his  pasture,  followed  the  dog 
upon  the  adjoining  premises  and  there  shot  him. 

Under  the  facts  as  slated  by  you,  you  were  fairly 
within  your  rights  when  yon  shot  and  killed  the  dog. 
However,  any  person  who  shall  kill  a  dog  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  5B,  of  the  laws  of  1920,  shall 
forthwith  report  in  writing  such  facts  to  the  town  or 
<ily  clerk  or  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  police  justice 
or  other  magistrate  having  jurisdiction,  of  the  town 
or  city  in  which  such  killing  took  place.  Such  report 
shall  state  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  who 
killed  tin'  dog,  a  description  of  the  (log  killed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  time,  place  and  circumstances  of  the 
killing  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  carcass  of  the 
dog.  Such  report  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection 
at  any  reasonable  time  during  the  regular  office 
hours  of  the  office  in  which  they  are  filed.  A  person 
killing  a  dog  under  the  provisions  of  this  article 
shall  dispose  of  the  carcass.  Any  person  failing  to 
make  a  report  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $5, 
to  be  recovered  in  an  action  brought  therefor  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  article. 

The  New  York  State  Legslature  has  made  great 
progress  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  protection  of 
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ihe  sheep  industry.  By  laws  of  1020  it  was  provided 
that  if  a  dog  should  attack  any  domestic  animals 
having  a  commercial  value,  which  is  where  it  may 
lawfully  he,  and  complaint  thereof  he  made  hy  the 
owner  of  the  animal  or  person  in  charge  of  the  same 
or  hy  a  duly  designated  representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  or  any  peace  officer,  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  town,  such  justice  shall 
inquire  into  the  complaint  in  the  manner  provided, 
and  if  from  investigation  he  is  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  the  complaint,  he  shall  order  the  owner  to  kill  the 
dog  immediately,  and  if  the  owner  fails  to  kill  such 
dog  within  48  hours  after  service  on  him  of  the 
order,  lie  shall  he  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $25,  and  a 
further  penalty  of  $2  for  each  24  hours  thereafter 
until  the  dog  is  killed.  If  the  owner  fails  to  kill 
such  dog  as  required  hy  the  order,  a  duly  designated 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  or  any  peace  officer  shall  kill  such  dog,  on 
or  off  the  premises  of  the  owner,  and  any  person  may 
kill  such  dog  if  running  at  large  off  the  premises 
of  the  owner. 

The  owner  of  a  dog  which  shall  attack,  chase, 
worry,  injure  or  kill  domestic  animals  or  fowls  shall 
he  liable  double  for  the  damages  caused  thereby  to 
the  owner  of  such  domestic  animals  or  fowls. 

In  your  letter  you  say  you  wish  you  were  a  “good, 
rugged  man.”  If  you  had  been  a  “good,  rugged 
man”  the  disgraceful  affair  you  report  would  never 
have  happened.  One  can  readily  see  that  none  hut 
a  sneaking  coward  would  take  so  large  an  audience 
to  see  him  heat  a  cripple.  It  is  not  wise  to  advise 
one  to  use  a  gun,  hut  a  man’s  home  has  for  centuries 
been  regarded  as  his  castle,  beyond  which  he  is  not 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  if  ever  a  man  he  justified  in 
arming  himself  it  would  he  for  the  protection  of  him¬ 
self  on  his  own  doorstep- r.ndMu  his  own  home.  No 
doubt  your  tormentor  brought  the  audience  for  the 
purpose  of  compurgators,  but  if  you  had  immediately 
gone  to  your  local  justice  of  the  peace  and  made 
information  alleging  assault  and  had  exhibited  your¬ 
self  immediately,  in  your  disheveled  condition,  to  a 
neighbor,  with  nine  juries  out  of  ten  a  conviction  could 
have  been  secured  and  a  justice  who  would  not  hand 
out  a  jail  sentence  in  a  case  like  this  instead  of  a 
fine,  would  be  little  better  than  the  defendant  him¬ 
self.  assuming  all  the  facts  you  have  stated  were 
true.  n.  t. 


Another  Florida  Strawberry  Crop 

Part  II. 

SULPHUR  FOR  RED  SPIDER. — The  previous 
crop  of  berries  had  been  so  satisfactory  that  I  had 
contemplated  copying  culture  and  treatment  as 
nearly  as  possible,  including  the  sulphur  treatment 
for  red  spider,  whether  that  pest  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  or  not.  The  area  planted  this  season  was  di¬ 
vided  hy  a  roadway  and  a  ditch  into  three  sections; 
for  convenience  let  us  call  them  Nos.  I, -2  and  3. 
No.  l  was  the  area  occupied  hy  berries  the  previous 
season,  and  was  planted  first.  No.  2  and  No.  3  were 
additional  territory,  and  were  planted  after  No.  1 
in  the  order  named.  As  a  precautionary  measure 
the  plants  had  been  dusted  with  sulphur  in  the  plant 
bed  some  time  before  transplanting.  Being  pressed 
for  time  while  planting  No.  2  and  No.  3,  I  occa¬ 
sionally  examined  No.  1  for  evidences  of  spider,  and, 
finding  none,  thought  dusting  unimportant. 

After  No.  3  was  planted,  some  red  spider  was 
found  in  No.  2,  and  that  area  was  thoroughly  dusted, 
a  second  application  being  made  later.  Then  the 
pest  was  found  established  in  No.  3,  and  treated. 
Meanwhile  there  was  practically  none  of  the  mites 
to  be  found  in  No.  1,  mainly,  I  think,  because  the 
plants  started  vigorously  in  favorable  weather,  and 
vigorous  growth  of  plants  is  not  conducive  to  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  mites.  However,  as  a  few  scattered 
specimens  were  to  be  found,  and  having  caught  up 
with  the  most,  pressing  work,  one  evening  I  took 
the  blow-gun  and  started  the  sulphur  treatment 
on  general  principles. 

There  was  a  brisk  shower  that  night,  which 
washed  the  sulphur  off  the  foliage,  probably  defeat¬ 
ing  the  purpose  as  an  insecticide.  A  showery  period 
of  about  a  week  ensued,  and  as  such  weather  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  cure  for  an  infestation  of  spider,  the  sul¬ 
phur  treatment  on  that  block  was  not  completed,  and 
what  had  been  done  was  for  the  time  forgotten. 

THE  CHECK  ROWS— As  time  passed  13  beds 
<  n  ihe  east  side  of  this  block  became  very  noticeably 
more  thrifty  and  vigorous  than  the  rest  of  the  tract, 
and  for  quite  a  while  I  was  much  puzzled  as  to  the 
cause.  The  improved  area  coincided  almost,  but  not 
quite,  with  the  area  occupied  by  the  other  variety 
the  year  before,  but  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
any  such  difference  could  be  due  to  that  circum¬ 
stance.  Finally  I  recalled  the  interrupted  sulphur 
treatment  ,and  fortunately  was  able  to  recall  the 
number  of  rows  treated,  and  this  coincided  exactly 
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with  ihe  thrifty  area.  The  most  marked  difference 
between  the  treated  and  untreated  areas  was  that 
the  plants  on  the  treated  areas,  including  No.  2  and 
No.  3,  as  well  as  the  part  of  No.  1  referred  to.  main¬ 
tained  a  uniformly  healthy  green  color,  even  where 
soil  conditions  were  not  conducive  to  the  most  vigor- 
our  growth,  while  on  the  untreated  area,  though  they 
made  a  good  tart,  due  to  early  planting,  and  made 
a  good  crop  of  fruit,  they  soon  showed  symptoms  of 
weakening  by  tinges  of  yellow  in  the  foliage,  begin¬ 
ning  in  spots  where  soil  conditions  were  least  favor¬ 
able,  and  spreading  as  the  season  advanced  until 
there  was  more  or  less  yellow  foliage  all  over  the 
untreated  area,  many  plants  dying  outright  on  the 
least  favorable  spots  as  the  season  advanced. 

RESULTING  BENEFIT— Not  only  was  the  ben¬ 
efit  visible  on  the  section  of  No.  1  where  the  sulphur 
was  applied  direct,  but  there  was  a  small  iriangle 
at  the  south  etui  of  the  untreated  part  so  situated 
that  surface  drainage  from  the  treated  part  crossed 
this  small  area.  Here  the  benefit  was  just  as  pro¬ 
nounced  as  where  the  application  was  direct.  The 
form  used  was  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  was  dusted 
on  with  a  blow-gun  at  the  rate  of  about  75  lbs.  per 
acre  per  application.  There  was  no  indication  in 
plots  No.  2  and  No.  3  that  there  was  any  response 
to  second  and  third  applications.  There  are  some 
problems  here  that  perhaps  the  chemists  can  explain. 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  have  an  inkling  that  sulphur 
applied  to  the  soil  develops  a  degree  of  acidity.  If 
so,  that  agrees  with  the  accepted  idea  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  strawberries,  but  would  be  utterly  antago¬ 
nistic  to  the  general  idea  of  the  requirements  of 
Alfalfa,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  in  connection  with 
trials  with  -Alfalfa  that  benefit  from  applications  of 
sulphur  has  been  reported. 

FORMS  OF  SULPHUR.— What  becomes  of  the 
sulphur  of  sulphuric  acid  used  in  dissolving  phos¬ 
phate  rock?  It  would  seem  that  where  one  ton  per 
acre  of  acid  phosphate  is  used,  if  the  sulphur  con¬ 
tent  were  available,  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
could  have  no  marked  effect.  As  is  well  known, 
there  are  two  forms  of  sulphur  on  the  market — 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  flour  of  sulphur.  The  first 
form,  I  understand,  is  prepared  by  burning  and  con¬ 
densation,  a  chemical  process ;  the  second  by  a  me¬ 
chanical  process,  simply  grinding.  It  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  distinguish  betwen  these  two  forms 
by  inspection,  though  I  think  the  “flowers”  are  a 
trifle  more  fluffy  and  bulky  than  the  other  form. 
There  is  little,  if  any,  difference  in  price.  I  have 
always  used  (lie  flowers.  Who  can  tell  us  about  the 
relative  merits  of  these  two  forms  of  sulphur?  It 
is  certain  that  sulphur,  intentionally  used  as  an  in¬ 
secticide  on  these  two  crops  of  strawberries,  has 
increased  the  value  of  those  crops  by  a  good  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  some  mysterious  way,  aside 
from  its  qualities  as  an  insecticide.  To  me  this 
quality  appears  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  tonic 
than  a  fertilizer.  On  what  other  soils,  and  with 
what  other  crops,  can  sulphur  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage?  D.  I,.  HARTMAN. 

Florida. 


A  Statement  About  Hatching!  Fish  Eggs 

IF  American  farmers  are  to  engage  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fish  a  few  words  relative  to  hatching 
fish  may  be  in  order.  Fish  eggs  hatch  naturally  in 
water  under  such  condition  as  the  fish  themselves 
establish,  but  at  great  loss.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  10  eggs  out  of  10. (XX*  produce  fish  by  the 
natural  means,  but  that  80  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
will  produce  mature  fish  if  artificially  hatched.  The 
process  of  artificial  hatching  is  simple,  as  is  also 
the  apparatus.  Fish  produce  abundant  eggs.  A  cod 
will  lay  a  million  eggs,  a  shad  100,000,  herring  50.000, 
salmon  10,000.  When  deposited  in  the  open  enemies 
destroy  almost  all.  Dirt  smothers  many;  birds,  rats, 
fish,  snakes,  and  other  enemies  destroy  them.  When 
artificially  hatched  these  enemies  are  avoided.  The 
Chinese  spread  fagots  in  shallow  water  for  the  fish 
to  spawn  in.  These  fagots  are  shipped  with  the 
eggs  adhering  to  them,  as  the  best  means  of  distri¬ 
buting  fish.  In  no  country  are  fish  so  plentiful  as  in 
China,  under  protection  of  wise  government. 

Fish  hatching  is  not  a  new  art.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  Dom  Binchon,  a  monk,  hatched  fish  artificial¬ 
ly.  He  spread  the  plan,  and  for  centuries  Spain, 
France,  Scotland  and  other  countries  used  his  models. 
Most  farmers  will  not  build  a  simple  hatchery,  so 
1  will  describe  first,  the  manner  of  preparing  pools 
for  the  fish  to  hatch  their  eggs.  Make  three  or  four 
pools,  connect  the  pools  by  channels  two  feet  wide 
and  six  inches  deep.  Cover  the  bottoms  of  these  chan¬ 
nels  with  gravel  or  clean  sand  six  inches  deep.  The 
first  pool  nearest  to  the  spring  may  be  six  inches 
deep  at  one  end  and  two  feet  deep  at  the  other  end. 
In  this  shallow  pool  place  the  youngest  fish.  After 
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a  year  they  may  be  placed  in  a  second  pool,  four  feer 
deep,  a  gravel  channel  connecting  the  pools.  Other 
pools  not  less  than  four  feet  deep  may  be  connected 
to  the  latter  pool,  each  having  the  shallow  channel. 
Che  fish  will  breed  in  the  shallow  channels.  If  the 
pools  are  about  four  feet  wide  it  will  be  easy  to  dip 
the  fish  from  one  pool  to  another  by  a  scoop  net. 
made  with  a  straight  edge  for  the  bottom,  and  the 
scoop  made  like  a  letter  D.  Fish  of  different  sizes 
are  thus  kept  apart;  otherwise  they  eat  each  other. 

Now  if  you  feel  skilled  enough  to  hatch  the  eggs 
by  artificial  means,  you  select  a  place  for  the  hatchery 
through  which  you  can  run  a  clear  stream  of  spring 
water,  the  more  the  better.  But  a  stream  one-half 
inch  square  will  do  for  many  thousand  eggs.  Make 
a  box  first  to  receive  the  water  at  one  end;  into  the 
box  fit.  frames  which  can  he  dropped  into  grooves. 
These  frames  will  he  about  four  in  number,  and 
covered  with  flannel.  They  are  to  strain  the  water 
or  filter  it.  Next  let  the  water  pass  through  clean 
sand  in  another  box  to  filter  it  cleaner.  Now  allow 
the  water  so  cleaned  to  pass  into  a  long  box  which  is 
set  two  inches  higher  at  one  end  than  it  is  at  the 
other  end.  Into  this  box  put  several  partitions  with 
clean  sand.  These  little  nests  may  be  six  inches 
deep.  After  the  water  has  passed  over  these  nests 
it  goes  into  pools  where  Ihe  young  fry  will  go  when 
hatched.  The  eggs  to  be  hatched  are  placed  in  the 
small  nests  mentioned,  and  the  water  turned  in  ovei*| 
them.  That  is  all.  It  is  so  simple  that  some  French 
people  hatch  them  in  their  houses  as  a  novelty. 

Now  how  are  the  eggs  obtained  for  the  hatch? 
They  may  he  gathered  from  your  own  pools,  they 
may  he  purchased  for  the  hatch,  or  you  may  take 
the  eggs  from  t lie  fish  which  is  ready  to  spawn,  and 
press  the  eggf.  from  >"'•  hy  holding  her  over  a  pail, 
vertically,  and  carefully  pressing  her  sides  to  express 
the  eggs.  The  male  fish  is  then  held  over  the  egg-, 
and  the  milt  pressed  from  him  over  the  eggs.  Both 
fish  at  such  times  are  easy  to  catch,  as  tney  are  very 
slow  in  their  movements  at  this  season.  One  drop  of 
milt  from  the  male  fish,  will  fertilize  a  quart  of  eggs. 

If  Ihe  last  box  or  pool  into  which  the  fish  run  when 
hatched,  is  so  made  that  it  has  partitions  extending 
from  one  side  almost  to  the  other  side,  starting  from 
alternate  sides,  so  as  to  make  ripples,  it  is  best. 
Little  fish  crowd  into  the  still  water  or  run  info 
ripples,  as  they  desire  exercise.  The  flannel  screens 
at  the  entrance  of  the  water  should  be  cleaned 
weekly.  The  manner  of  cleaning  is  to  take  one  out. 
slip  a  new  one  in.  let  the  old  one  dry,  then  brush  it 
well.  But  never  remove  all  at  once,  for  then  the 
water  would  not  be  filtered,  and  fungus  would  grow 
on  Ihe  eggs  and  destroy  many.  There  should  lie  two 
sets  of  flannel  screens  ready  for  changing  any  time. 
America  is  flooded  with  silly  books  on  a  thousand 
subjects,  yet  a  good  hook  on  fish  culture  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  get.  JOHN  GORMLY. 

Pennsylvania. 


Cutting  and  Separating  Wheat  and  Vetch 

FARMER'S  who  seeded  wheat  and  vetch  together 
last  Fall  have  had  some  trouble  in  handling 
the  crop  for  seed.  This  combination  is  a  difficult 
one  to  harvest,  as  the  vines  of  the  vetch  are  apt  to 
trail  on  the  ground  and  clog  the  cutting  knife  of  the 
mower  or  reaper.  Probably  a  mowing  machine  with 
a  short  cutting  bar  will  give  fair  results.  The  rye 
and  vetch  seem  to  cut  to  better  advantage  than  vetch 
and  wheat,  as  the  rye  stems  are  generally  taller 
and  stronger.  Where  the  vines  are  partly  green, 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  have  one  follow  rim 
mower  and  take  the  vetch  vines  away,  as  otherwise 
they  may  clog,  and  the  farmer’s  troubles  are  not 
over  when  this  crop  has  been  cut.  It  is  difficult  !<• 
separate  the  two  kinds  of  seeds.  We  have  printed 
the  picture  of  a  home-made  device  which  will  do 
this  fairly  well,  but  a  perfect  separation  requires  a 
rather  expensive  machine  made  especially  for  this 
purpose.  Where  one  lias  only  a  small  amount  of 
seed,  there  is  no  need  of  separating  it.  It  can  be 
used  for  seeding  another  piece  of  ground  and  usually 
sold  in  its  mixed  condition.  We  have  heard  from 
several  people  who  have  an  original  idea  of  separat¬ 
ing  wheat  and  vetch.  They  do  this  by  putting  the 
mixed  seed  in  a  shallow  box  or  pan  where  the  liens 
can  get  at  it.  The  hens  will  eat  the  wheat  seed, 
but  leave  the  vetch.  The  great  objection  to  th  it 
form  of  separation  is  that  while  you  have  the  vetch 
seed  left,  the  wheat  seed  has  disappeared,  possibly 
to  turn  up  later  in  the  form  of  white  meat  or  egg-, 
but  of  no  value  for  flour. 


We  have  a  number  of  reports  of  growing  two  hay 
crops  in  one  season.  Oats  and  Canada  peas. are  seeded 
early  and  cut  for  hay  in  early  .Tune.  Soy  beans  are 
seeded  and  cut  for  hay  just  before  a  hard  frost.  This 
will  give  a  heavy  yield  "f  good  hay  from  an  acre. 
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Green  Pea  Crop  oi  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


Q*  ATISFIED  GROWERS. — Tlio  green  pea  growers 
O  of  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  are  smiling — yes, 
a  smile  that  reaches  from  ear  to  ear.  The  more 
acres  of  peas  a  grower  lias,  the  larger  the  smile, 
and  it’s  the  kind  that  won’t  rub  off.  Nature  has 
been  kind  to  the  local  pea  grower,  and  this,  with  a 
goodly  portion  of  co-operative  spirit,  has  given  him  a 
crop  that  has  not  only  paid,  but  will  cause  many 
growers  to  fill  out  large-sized  income  tax  blanks. 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS.— Green  peas  for  the 
large  city  markets  are  grown  in  three  small  sections 
very  widely  separated.  The  early  crop  is  raised  in 
New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island,  and  as  the  crop 
from  this  section  begins  to  wane,  a  second  crop 
matures  and  is  harvested  from  the  other  end  of  the 
State,  namely,  the  Buffalo  section.  The  peas  from 
the  third  section,  that  is  Madison  County,  in  the 
very  center  of  the  State,  follow  the  Buffalo  section, 
and  many  seasons  the  last  end  of  the  Buffalo  peas 
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compete  on  the  market  with  the  early  Madison 
County  peas.  The  past  season  was  the  one  great 
exception.  Peas  need  a  cool  climate,  with  plenty  of 
rainfall,  and  this  was  lacking  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  Buffalo  sections.  As  a  result  the  pea  crop  was 
almost  a  total  failure,  and  there  were  very  few  early 
peas  until  the  local  section  began  to  ship.  Here  in 
the  hills  of  Madison  County  the  storm  clouds  broke 
at  just  the  right  time,  and  peas  have  been  a  very 
fair  crop.  The  first  peas  were  shipped  June  IS,  or 
nearly  two  weeks  earlier  than  normal,  and  the  price 
started  high  and  has  remained  so.  The  showers 
have  continued,  and  the  peas  are  still  yielding  a 
bountiful  harvest  and,  strange  to  relate,  the  price  is 
the  highest  that  has  ever  been  known  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  season.  (On  Saturday,  July  30,  550 
bushels  of  peas  shipped  from  Morrisville  station 
sold  for  $5  a  bushel,  the  highest  price  ever  known 
for  that  quantity.) 

COLLECTIVE  SALES.— There  is  another  reason 
for  the  high  price  than  the  natural  forces,  and  that  is 
the  great  advancement  this  season  along  marketing 
lines.  The  growers  seem  to  have  adopted  The  It. 
N.-Y.  motto.  “We  must  do  it  ourselves,”  to  get  the  top 
price  at  the  farm,  and  they  have  made  good.  The 
New  York  market  can  handle  approximately  nine 
carloads  of  peas  per  day.  The  local  pea  shippers’ 
association  has  known  this  right  along,  yet  in  mid¬ 
season  the  market  has  been  flooded  with  peas,  some 
days  as  much  as  20  carloads  going  to  New  York. 
Early  this  season  the  pea  shippers  met  in  conference 
and  finally  decided  to  employ  a  field  expert  to  work 
the  two  shipping  months  of  July  and  August  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  each  shipper  how  to  pack  uni¬ 
formly,  and  for  a  primary  purpose  of  knowing  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  advance  approximately  how  many  bas¬ 
kets  would  be  shipped  each  day.  The  peas  are 
normally  sent  to  New  York  in  express  cars,  but  this 
season,  when  the  manager  of  the  association  got  a 
report  a  day  or  so  in  advance,  that  there  would  be 
more  peas  shipped  than  the  New  York  market  could 
take  care  of  without  reducing  the  price  to  the  grow¬ 
er,  freight  cars  were  secured,  iced,  and  shipped  to 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  even  to  Baltimore.  As  a 
result  the  various  markets  have  been  evenly  sup¬ 
plied  and  the  grower  has  received  the  benefit. 

PRICE  TO  CONSUMER. — The  consumer  does  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  flooded  market,  even  though 
the  grower  must  accept  half  as  much  for  his  pro¬ 
duct.  Tor  instance,  if  peas  are  selling  at  $4  a 
bushel,  which  has  been  a  uniform  price  for  this  sea¬ 
son.  the  consumer  pays  about  twice  that.  (The 
Hope  Farm  man  tells  me  that  green  peas  of  poor 
quality  are  retailing  at  25  cents  a  quart,  or  $8  a 
bushel.)  Now.  if  a  large  shipment  is  sent  to  New 
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York  and  sells  at  .$2  a  bushel,  the  difference  disap¬ 
pears  between  the  commission  man.  jobber,  whole¬ 
saler  and  retailer,  and  the  consumer  still  pays  the 
$8  a  bushel. 

COST  OF  CROP. — The  cost  of  grow  ing  green  peas 
is  much  lower  this  season  than  it  was  in  1920,  being 
nearer  the  1919  mark.  Last  season  the  crop  cost 


Yard  Boss  and  Pickers.  Fig.  Jt62 


about  $125  an  acre  to  harvest,  depending  on  the 
yield,  and  the  1921  crop  is  costing  nearer  $S0  an 
acre.  The  following  figures  give  a  comparison  of 
the  major  items : 

1919  1920  1921 


Fertilizer  (pkos.),  ton.  $28-30.00 


Seed,  bu .  8-10.00 

Baskets,  each  .  .17 

Picking,  bu .  ,30 


$33-35.00 

12-18.00 

.30 

.40 


Express-cartage,  bu.  . .  .27  .27 

*  In  car  lots;  34c  in  broken  shipments. 
Commission,  10  per  cent. 

Average  yields  are  100  to  125  bu.  per  acre. 


$33.00 

8-10.00 

,18 

.30 
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The  help  problem  this  year  at  harvest  time  was 
simple  compared  with  the  years  previous.  The 
“back-to-the-farm”  movement  lias  started  in  earnest 
as  far  as  pea  picking  is  concerned.  Many  factories 
in  the  vicinity  are  running  on  half  time,  and  the 
employees  pick  peas  to  help  make  ends  meet.  The 
cost  of  picking  has  been  reduced  incidentally  to  30 
cents  a  bushel  instead  of  40  cents,  as  was  paid  last 
year.  Many  factory  hands  who  were  earning  $00 


A  Factory  Band  at  Work.  Fig.  S/63 

to  $70  a  week  last  year  are  only  too  glad  to  earn  30 
cents  a  bushel  on  peas  the  three  days  they  cannot 
work  in  the  factory. 

SOWING. — The  majority  of  the  peas  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  planted  after  corn,  though  many  farmers 
have  emphasized  the  fact  that  greensward  is  the 
best  to  produce  peas.  A  few  farmers  sow  broadcast, 
but  the  great  majority  sow  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
More  seed  is  required  when  sowing  broadcast,  but 
the  yields  are  higher.  When  sowing  broadcast  the 
vines  are  cut  with  the  mower  and  piled  up,  and  the 
pickers  go  over  the  piles,  removing  the  pods.  When 
grown  in  rows,  each  picker  takes  a  row,  pulls  the 


vines  and  removes  the  pods.  These  are  placed  in 
bushel  baskets,  the  covers  slipped  on  and  fastened 
and  the  peas  are  ready  for  their  trip  to  market. 

GOOD  SEED  NEEDED.— One  of  the  great  trials 
of  the  pea  grower  is  the  seed  problem.  Pea  seed  is 
secured  from  the  Middle  West,  principally  from 
the  State  of  Idaho.  The  kind  of  seed  desired  is  a 
variety  that  will  ripen  the  majority  of  the  pods  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  peas  are  gone  over  just  once. 
Sometimes  a  grower  secures  fine-looking  seed,  but 
on  planting  he  finds  the  vines  bear  mature  pods, 
small  pods  and  blossoms  all  at  the  same  time.  Such 
a  field  is  a  problem,  for  if  left  too  long  the  oldest 
peas  become  white,  wrinkled  and  worthless,  while 
the  smallest  are  too  green  to  harvest.  The  pickers 
also  object  to  picking  over  such  fields  because  of  the 
small  returns  to  themselves.  Some  growers  never 
harvest  such  a  crop,  sustaining  complete  loss.  One 
such  field  this  year  was  turned  over  to  a  picker  to 


A  Busy  Job  of  Pea  Picking.  Fig.  J/6 1 

harvest  on  shares,  the  picker  agreeing  to  pick  the 
ripe  peas  the  first  time  and  to  go  over  them  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  time,  as  the  pods  ripened.  This  is 
slow  work  and  of  doubtful  return  to  the  grower.  In 
time  the  pea  shippers’  organization  will  see  the 
value  of  good  uniform  seed,  true  to  name,  and  will 
send  a  representative  to  the  pea  seed  section  to 
secure  (he  best  seed  grown  for  their  organization. 

T.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 

Crowding  Fruit  Together 

PROF.  L.  C.  CORBETT  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  reported  as  giving 
the  following  report  of  a  great  fruit  orchard  in  New 
England : 

A  concern  lias  an  orchard  of  1,400  acres,  so  densely 
set  that  machine  cultivation  or  the  introduction  of  a 
horse-drawn  spraying  machine  is  impossible.  Apple 
trees  are  sot  two  rods  apart  and  are  headed  high,  6  or 
7  feet  from  the  ground,  the  spread  of  limb  being  more 
than  0  feet  from  the  trunk.  Between  the  apple  rows 
plum  trees  are  set  midway  and  also  headed  high  ;  be¬ 
neath  the  plum  and  apple  trees  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  are  set  in  rows  3  feet  apart. 

Before  the  war  culture  was  by  hand,  even  to  the 
spading.  When  the  war  took  away  man-power  the 
owners  saved  themselves  by  introducing  small  “wheel¬ 
barrow  tractors,”  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
which  have  a  tread  of  only  18  to  20  inches.  The  density 
of  the  orchard,  of  course,  precludes  horse-spraying.  To 
meet  this  condition  a  complete  waterworks  system  has 
been  run  through  the  roadways,  which  are  placed  at 
intervals,  and  lime-sulphur  mixture  or  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  is  pumped  through  the  mains  from  a  central  power 
plant,  spraying  200  acres.  The  mixture  is  taken  off  by 
hose  connected  at  intervals.  The  company  owning  this 
orchard  has  a  large  preserving  plant  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  jam  when  the  market  is  poor  for  plums  and 
apples. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  IT.  E.  Yandemau  told  us  of  a 
place  in  Virginia  where  water  pressure  was  to  bo 
used  for  spraying.  A  big  tank  at  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  and  fed  from  springs,  was  filled  with  spray 
mixture.  The  orchard  was  located  on  hillsides  below 
this  tank,  and  pipes  were  run  down  the  mountain 
and  through  the  orchard  with  hydrants  at  intervals. 
In  spraying  the  tank  was  filled  with  the  spray  mix¬ 
ture  and  hose  with  nozzles  was  connected  with  the 
hydrants.  The  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  pipes 
forced  out  the  spray.  Tn  time  of  drought  this  outfit 
could  also  be  used,  partly  at.  least,  for  irrigating. 

We  have  seen  a  number  of  so-called  English  gar¬ 
dens  where  fruit  trees  and  plants  are  crowded  to¬ 
gether  as  described  by  Prof.  Corbett.  In  one  case 
strawberries,  cucumbers,  raspberries,  grapes,  plums 
and  apples  grew  together,  the  last  named  headed 
high  and  trimmed  to  a  narrow  top.  Such  things  are 
possible  on  limited  areas  where  the  grower  knows 
just  how  to  product  fruiting  wood,  but  the  amateur 
would  make  sad  work  of  it.  and  would  better  spread 
out  his  trees  to  the  sunlight. 
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“Thank  goodness  we  had  the  NEW-IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace  in¬ 
stalled  last  week.  None  of  us  will  have  to  take  a  soapstone  with  us 
to  a  cold  room  tonight.  Every  room  in  this  big  house  is  good  and 
warm.  We  save  half  the  fuel  and  get  many  times  the  warmth.’ 


Why  don’t  you  find  out  about  the 

NEW-IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  one  you’ve  heard  so  much  about\” 

It  means  goodbye  to  fire  danger,  cold  room  sickness,  and  the 
carrying  of  dust  and  dirt  and  ashes  of  coal  and  wood. 

Cost  is  low — the  NEW-IDEA  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  good  stove. 
A  Dealer  Near  You — There  is  a  NEW-IDEA  dealer  near  you.  He 
will  tell  you  about  the  hot  blast  feed  door,  cut-joint  construction,  gas 
and  dust-tight  radiator,  the  frameless  feed  door  which  prevents  gas, 
dust  and  dirt — and  the  other  exclusive  advantages.  For  homes, 
churches,  stores,  etc. 

It  won’t  take  a  minute  to  write  for 
free  printed  matter — do  it  now  while 
you  think  of  it. 

Originated  and  Manufactured  by 

Utica  Heater  Company 

100-200  White  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  " Superior  ”  Pipe 
Furnaces  and  “Imperial"  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Boilers. 

Interesting  proposition  for  live  hardware 
dealers,  implement  men,  etc. 


NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace] 


IHaloney  s 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


Maloney  trees  for  Fall  planting  are  guaranteed  true  t<>  name  and  free  from  disease  by  (lie 
largest  growers  in  New  York  State.  Our  hardy  upland  trees  of  known  merit  will  establish 
themselves  quickly,  make  a  rapid  growth,  and  fruit  early.  They  are  shipped  direct  from  the 
nursery  at  cost  of'  production  plus  one  protit  which  means  better  trees  for  less  money. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  growers  and  we  have  this  year  issued  a  novel 
Descriptive  Catalog,  that  tells  Ihe  things  you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for 
your  copy  today- — it’s  Free.  No  order  is  too  big  or  none  too  small  for  us  to  handle  personally. 
We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  orders  for  over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO., 


Free  Catalog  of  TBEES.SHRUBS  ROSES  bVINE 


Hardy  Fruit  Trees 
For  Fall  Planting 


Our  FREE  Nursery 
B  o  o  k  describes 
standard  varieties 
of  Apples,  Peaches, 
Plums  and  Cher¬ 
ries.  We  have,  an 
especially  line  lot  of 
one  and  two-year 
Apple  Trees  for  fall 
shipment.  Write 
today  for  Nursery 
Book  and  Fa!)  Price 
List- FREE 


KELLYS 


A  PPLES,  Peaches,  Pears,  Quinces. 

Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nut 
Ti  •ees — all  are  backed  by  the  com¬ 
bined  guarantee  of  the  5  Kelly 
Brothers,  each  of  whom  person¬ 
ally  directs  a  department  of  the 
Nursery. 


„  ft /me  I  Fall  Planting  Pays 

I  I  1  PlflTif.  fliis  TTji.11  mid  flnvn  n.  wTioIa 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


Annual  White  Sweet  Clover 

Front  the  home  of  the  plant.  High  tirade  Seed 
(Scarified)  Germination  test  must,  piease  you.  Two 
Dollars  por  pound  delivered.  Limited  supply. 

F.  A  JAMES  CLOVER  SEED  CO.  -  NEWBERN,  ALABAMA 

STRAWBERRY  Plants 

that  "’ll!  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY,  BLA(  K- 
RERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE.  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB,  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS, 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  i  hinting.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

CM.  i  TT)I  „  „  for  sale  for  fall  setting.  50  va- 

atraWDCrry  X  131113  rietics,  including  the  EVER-WAR¬ 
ING.  Catalog  fi  ee.  J.  KRIFFOKO  HAM.,  IthodcMlals,  Md.  It.  2. 

Strawberry,  Raspberry  &  Blackberry  PL«Tu!  ‘rSo™* 

for  Fall  planting:.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N.  B0RC0,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

A  oboe  ITnleaehed,  packed  in  bags,  *18 
W  00(1  AS11CS  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore,  Fa 


Plant  this  Fall  and  save  a  whole 
year.  It  puts  your  trees  way  ahead. 

Our  now  Fall  Price  List,  which 
quotes  nowand  attractive  prices, 
is  now  ready.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today — NOW. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

You’ll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 

-v-y  1  W~r 


W.  H.  LK1J>Y 


Swarthmore,  I*a 


P.  of  H.  FLOUR- PURE  BRAN 

BUY  DIRECT  IN  20-TON  CARS  OR  MORE 
Friendly  to  Organized  Warmers. 

CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO.,  Minneapolis 


One  Year  Old 

Apple  Trees 

Plant  one  year  old  trees  to  save  money, 

without  losing  time.  Saving  is  be¬ 
lieving.  Write  me  about  it.  Leading 
varieties.  List  mailed  free. 

THE  VAN  DOZEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKay,  Mgr.,  Box  R.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XLI 


The  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  organized  in  1017,  tinder  a 
Stale  law  enacted  through  Ihe  influence 
of  Governor  Martin  II.  Glynn.  It  was 
the  first  institution  <»f  Ihe  kind  in  this 
country  designed  to  finance  farm  mort¬ 
gages.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  system 
was  organized  later,  and  in  basic  features 
follows  the  plan  of  the  I, and  Bank  of 
New  York.  The  Federal  law,  however, 
exempted  the  bonds  from  till  taxation  and 
appropriated  public  money  to  pay  till  the 
expense  of  organization  and  perpetual 
supervision.  It  also  advanced  over  eight 
million  dollars  of  public  money  to  buy 
stock  in  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  to  in¬ 
sure  tin  original  capital  fund. 

The  bonds  of  the  Land  Bank  of  New 
York  are  not  exempt  from  taxation,  and 
all  the  expense  of  organization  and  the 
entire  capital  fund  had  to  come  from  pri¬ 
vate  sources.  The  New  York  bank  was 
hampered  by  political  partisan  influences, 
but  it  was  making  considerable  progress 
up  to  the  time  vve  declared  war  on  Ger¬ 
many.  Then  the  high  rate  of  interest 
paid  for  the  use  of  money  and  the  heavy 
income  t  ax  on  proceeds  of  the  bonds  made 
it  impossible  to  sell  the  bonds  of  the  Land 
Bank  til  a  rate  of  interest  that  farmers  or 
home  owners  could  pay.  The  tax  discrim¬ 
ination  alone  practically  suspends  the 
functions  of  the  Land  Bank. 

In  some  important  features  the  Land 
Bank  of  New  York  is  better  calculated  to 
serve  till  farm  needs  than  the  Federal 
Land  Banks.  The  Federal  law  limits 
loans  to  50  per  cent  of  the  land  value 
and  20  per  cent  of  the  improvements. 
This  would  hardly  exceed  35  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  average  farm.  The 
farmer  must  supply  65  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  farm  besides  his  equipment. 
The  moral  risk  is  not  considered  in  the 
law,  nor  is  there  any  means  provided  to 
encourage  the  hired  man,  the  boy  or  the 
renter  to  save.  The  responsibility  for 
the  loans  and  the  management  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Banks  is  largely  as¬ 
sumed  by  government  agents. 

The  Land  Bank  of  New  York  leaves 
the  amount  of  the  loan  to  the  local  asso¬ 
ciations,  where  the  moral  risk  may  be 
considered,  and  the  loan  may  run  as  high 
as  75  or  SO  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
property.  The  local  associations  provide 
a  means  by  which  the  boy  or  hired  man 
may  begin  to  stive  in  advance  to  accu¬ 
mulate  tin  equity  in  a  farm,  and  liis  sav¬ 
ings  will  bear  interest  regularly  and  in¬ 
crease  itself  while  he  is  waiting.  The 
responsibility  for  the  loans  rests  with  the 
local  association  and  the  local  members 
learn  how  to  manage  and  care  for  their 
own  funds  and  business  by  doing  its  them¬ 


selves. 

Even  with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Banks,  the  State  Land  Bank  is  needed, 
and  some  way  should  be  found  to  relieve 
it  of  the  unjust  discrimination  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  taxation. 


Private  Property,  Form  of  Title 


Private  property  is  the  institution  adopted 
by  the  civilized  world,  with  trifling  ex¬ 
ceptions,  as  the  fundamental  arrangement 
for  the  distribution  of  wealth.  It  is  the 
basis  of  our  economic  system.  Under  the 
dominant  established  economic  system 
public  recognition  of  the  right  of  owner¬ 
ship  in  property,  either  in  land  or  chat¬ 
tels,  is  called  a  title. 

When  a  person  comes  into  possession  of 
property  that  had  no  previous  owner  we 
say  bis  title  is  original.  When  he  ac¬ 
quires  property  from  another  he  is  said 
to  have  a  derived  title.  A  derived  title 
may  pass  from  one  to  another  indefin¬ 
itely,  hut  it  is  clear  that  all  acquired 
titles  to  a  definite  piece  of  property  must 
trace  ultimately  to  an  original  title. 
Title  may  he  acquired  by  first  occupancy 
or  possession.  Having  first  rightful  title 
to  natural  products  or  raw  material  the 
original  title  to  artificial  property  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  production.  This  is  the  host 
title.  It  is  just.  No  title  could  he  better 
than  the  farmer’s  right  to  the  things  he 
produces  from  the  soil.  The  original 
title  to  land  is  acquired  by  first  occupancy 
or  possession.  Some  economists  repu¬ 
diate  tb<»  right  of  title  to  land  by  posses¬ 


sion  or  first  occupancy,  and  insist  that 
the  private  owner  of  land  is  virtually  in 
possession  of  stolen  property.  Thp  de¬ 
rived  title  may  be  acquired  by  national 
grant,  or  by  inheritance  or  contract. 
Title  to  much  of  the  land  of  the  world, 
especially  in  thp  Old  World,  has  been 
acquired  by  plunder,  force  and  conquest, 
and  in  this  country  by  cunning,  trickery 
and  bribery. 

Title  by  Contract. — Legal  title  to 
personal  property  is  usually  acquired  by 
a  bill  of  sale  and  delivery.  In  many  cases 
the  title  passes  by  delivery  alone.  Title 
to  real  estate  or  land  is  more  formal.  In 
this  a  contract  or  deed  conveys  title  to 
the  land  from  one  person  to  another  with 
certain  guarantees  and  limitations  as  t<> 
validity  of  the  title,  but  the  prudent 
buyer  makes  a  careful  search  of  the  re¬ 
cords  to  make  sure  that  no  previous  lien 
of  any  kind  stands  against  the  property. 
With  the  delivery  of  the  deed  or  contract 
the  new  owner  is  authorized  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  property.  The  State  pro¬ 
vides  facilities  through  county  records  by 
which  the  deed  or  contract  may  be  filed 
and  recorded  in  public  documents  as  a 
public  recognition  of  the  new  ownership, 
and  when  so  recorded  no  subsequent  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  former  owner  will  stand 
against  it.  The  deed  or  contract  between 
the  buyer  and  seller  is  as  good  in  itself 
without  being  publicly  recorded  as  when 
it  is;  but  if  the  new  owner  neglects  to 
record  his  title  a  subsequent  judgment 
recorded  by  the  courts,  or  even  a  mort¬ 
gage.  would  hold  against  the  property, 
because  a  third  party  would  otherwise 
suffer  through  the  neglect  of  the  owner 
to  register  title  for  public  information. 
Deeds  to  real  estate  should  be  recorded 
without  delay. 


Value  of  Apple  Trees 

If  a  train  set  fire  to  an  auto  or  building, 
is  it  conceivable  that  the  measure  of  dam¬ 
age  would  in  any  way  depend  upon  loca¬ 
tion  value  or  nearness  to  market?  It  is 
not.  Why,  then,  should  the  value  of  an 
apple  tree,  as  much  a  product  of  labor  as 
an  auto  or  building,  depend  upon  its  lo¬ 
cation?  While  it  is  true  a  crop  may  be 
worth  more  near  a  market,  this  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  value  of  the  location  and  not 
of  the  products  thereon  situated.  The 
difference  in  crop  value  must  be  set  off 
against  location  value,  and  not  against  the 
tree  value.  If  I  were  an  arbitrator  in 
he  ease  I  would  allow  as  much  for  a  given 
tree  if  on  land  worth  $10  an  acre  as  I 
would  on  land  worth  $300  an  acre. 

New  Jersey.  G.  w. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

At  tli is  season  of  the  year  there  is 
nothing  more  attractive  in  the  shrubbery 
than  well-grown  A 1  tineas,  the  Syrian  Hi¬ 
biscus.  They  bloom  when  there  are  hard¬ 
ly  any  other  flowers  in  the  shrubbery. 
Meehan’s  mallows  make  a  big  show  of 
great  flowers,  but  are  soon  over.  But 
the  Altha-as  keep  up  an  abundant  bloom 
for  weeks.  A  large  plant  of  the  double 
rose-colored  variety  is  peculiarly  fine  this 
year  and  is  covered  with  a  bloom  looking 
like  a  great  bush  of  Paul  Neyron  roses. 
Many  neglect  the  Althaea  because  it  is 
old-fashioned  and  common,  but  it  makes 
things  gay  in  August  with  flowers  from 
pure  white  to  almost  crimson. 

There  seems  to  be  some  peculiarity  in 
the  season  or  atmosphere  which  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  fruitfulness  of  some  species 
of  plants.  The  over-luxuriant  growth  of 
my  eggplants  and  peppers  I  attributed  to 
my  liberal  experiments  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  These  are  now  tempered  and 
fruiting.  But  my  string  beans,  on  which 
no  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  used,  have 
been  almost  barren.  The  first  plantings 
nearly  succumbed  to  the  intense  drought 
and  their  failure  was  attributed  to  this. 
But  the  succession  plantings,  while  growing 
finely,  have  failed  to  give  us  beans,  with 
die  exception  of  little  dwarfed  pods,  and 
these  few  in  number.  These  beans  usu¬ 
ally  bear  so  profusely  that  they  get  ahead 
of  us.  and  are  too  old  before  we  can 
clean  up  a  planting.  Then,  too,  the  late 
tomatoes,  the  plants  I  planned  to  come 
in  ripe  in  September,  and  to  give  me 
plenty  of  well-grown  green  ones  about 
the  time  frost  arrives,  are  growing  rank¬ 
ly.  but  are  making  very  few  tomatoes, 
the  last  week  in  August  finding  the  few 
tomatoes  about  the  size  of  a  hulled  wal¬ 
nut.  Of  course  we  have  plenty  of  ripe 
tomatoes  on  earlier  plants,  but  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  latest  ones  looks  slim.  Of 
our  grapes  the  rose  chafers  got  the  lion’s 
share,  in  spite  of  dusting  and  spraying 
with  arsenates,  and  the  Scuppernong 
class,  which  escapes  the  rose  bugs  by  late 
blooming,  has  set  very  few  grapes. 

The  first  sowing  of  spinach  has  been 
made  on  the  ground  which  made  the  can¬ 
taloupes.  This  for  Fall  cutting.  About 
the  last  of  the  month  I  expect  to  make 
another  sowing  to  winter  over  for  Spring 
cutting.  Some  make  a  Spring  sowing, 
but  I  find  that  the  late  Fall  sowing  will 
last  as  long  in  the  Spring  as  the  Spring 
sowing,  both  running  to  seed  when  warm 
weather  comes.  My  first  sowing  of  let¬ 
tuce  seed  for  the  Fall  crop  was  made  the 
first  week  in  August,  and  produced  very 
few  plants.  A  second  sowing  will  now 
be  made,  and  will  be  set  in  the  cold 
frames,  as  it  may  not  head  before  cold 
weather.  But  the  regular  Christmas  crop 
in  the  frames  will  not  be  sown  before  the 
middle  of  September. 

The  great  cantaloupe  crop  has  ebbed, 
and  the  growers  are  happy,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  who  tried  to  market 
green  cantaloupes,  and  had  to  haul  them 
home  to  the  hogs.  The  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation  has  done  good  work  in  stopping 
the  rushing  of  green  cantaloupes  to  mar¬ 
ket.  and  has  made  a  fine  reputation  for 
the  melons  from  this  section,  for  the 
Northern  people  have  found  them  superior 
to  the  Western  cantaloupes. 

With  profitable  crops  of  strawberries, 
cucumbers  and  cantaloupes,  our  farmers 
are  looking  cheerfully  to  the  final  crop 
of  the  season,  the  sweet  potato  crop.  It 
occupies  a  large  area,  and  the  crop  yield 
is  promising.  A  farmer  passing  my  house 
called  me  out  to  his  wagon  to  see  a  load 
of  Nancy  Halls,  which  were  remarkably 
fine  for  August.  He  has  quite  a  large 
area  in  this  variety  of  the  yam  class  of 
sweet  potatoes.  The  much  larger  area  is, 
of  course,  in  the  Jersey  varieties,  which 
are  shipped  North.  The  Nancy  Halls  are 
for  home  people,  who  want  a  really 
street  potato,  and  not  a  choky  one.  The 
watermelon  crop  has  been  disappointing, 
but  it  rallied  a  little  at  the  close.  The 
crop  was  good,  but  the  market  bad. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Grapevines  on  Arbor 

I  am  erecting  an  arbor  (>0  feet  long, 
posts  set  9  feet  apart  from  side  to  side, 
not  the  long  way.  At  what  distance 
should  grapes  be  set  to  cover  sides  and 
top  and  to  insure  full  crop?  Will  the 
top  covering  be  detrimental  to  produc¬ 
tion  ?  o.  n. 

Morristown,  N.  .7. 

The  distance  apart  to  set:  grape  plants 
to  cover  an  arbor  is  dependent  on  the 
variety  that  is  used  and  the  soil  fertility. 
Concord,  Niagara,  some  of  the  Rogers 
hybrids,  Worden  and  Catawba  if  planted 
S  feet  apart  in  a  fertile  soil  will  make  a 
continuous  cover.  On  the  other  hand, 
Delaware,  Moore,  Diamond  and  Iona  can 
be  planted  6  feet  apart  for  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  Clinton,  Clevener,  Bacchus,  Norton 
and  others  of  their  type  should  be  planted 
10  feet  apart  for  best  results.  Of  course 
ar  arbor  is  to  serve  two  or  more  purposes 
•is  a  rule,  and  where  this  is  done  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit  assumes  necessarily  a 
secondary  place,  largely  for  the  reason 
that  in  pruning  for  cover  one  cannot 
prune  to  t ho  best  advantage  for  fruit. 
Hence  in  pruning  to  cover  the  top  the 
possibilities  of  good  fruit  production  are 
much  lessened.  F.  e.  g. 


A  New  Way 
To  End  Your 
Roof  Troubles 

To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head  and  over  his 
property  this’ advertisement  is  of  vital  importance.  It  pre¬ 
sents  to  him  in  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  opportunity  to  transform 
his  old,  leaky,  down-and-out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof — an  almost  eternal  roof 
—  at  a  very  low  cost.  It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own  pocket  the  big  money  he  would 
ordinarily  spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high- 
priced  skilled  labor. 

For  many  years  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  has  been  a  local  proposition.  On  the  homes, 
farms  and  estates  in  and  around  Albany  it  has  been  severely  and  thoroughly  tried 
by  fire,  sun,  storm  and  time.  It  has  never  been  found  wanting.  We  are  now  ready 
to  nationalize  our  product;  to  give  to  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  its  superior 
service  and  its  remarkably  low  cost. 


Under  the  Sun 


M.G.STONEMAN 
Founder  In  1848 


Country  Gentleman 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Asbestos  Roof  Cement 

10  Year  Money-Back  Bond 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature.  Has  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin , 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all  other  roofing  and 
building  materials.  Preserves  indefinitely  the 
life  and  wear  of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 
It  is  Fire-Resistant,  Water-Proof,  Acid-Proof, 
Sun- Proof,  Storm-Proof,  Wear-Proof,  Rot- 
Proof,  Rust-Proof,  Rodent-Proof,  Elastic  and 
Everlasting.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 

It  comes  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic  forms. 
The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination  roof-paint 


and  roofing-material  that  penetrates  into,  and 
seals  forever  all  holes,  cracks,  breaks  and 
leaks.  It  is  applied  with  a  brush.  “A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar.”  The  Plastic  Form  is  used  to 
seal  big  holes  and  breaks.  “A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar.” 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make  a 
combination  that  will  end  all  your  roof  troubles. 
The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  perfect  and  permanent  results  it 
gives.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar." 


A  Thousand  Money-Saving  Uses 


Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement 
preserves  the  life  of  boilers,  bridges,  pipes, 
tanks,  poles,  gutters,  fire-escapes,  ventilators, 
gratings,  railings  and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong 
binder  on  all  kinds  of  cement  and  concrete 


work.  Instantly  seals  holes  in  mesh  wire, 
metals,  etc.  Has  a  thousand  money-saving, 
time-saving,  labor-saving  uses  on  farm  and 
estate.  Used  by  roofers  as  a  tough  and  elas¬ 
tic  preparation  for  flashings. 


Save  Money -Make  Money 


SPECIAL 
0  F  F  E  R 

We  want  to  secure  instantly 
a  nation-wide'intorestin  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement.  We  know  that  every 
trial  order  will  make  a  per¬ 
manent  customer  for  our  prod¬ 
uct.  We  know  that  every  cus¬ 
tomer  will  just  have  to  tell  his 
satisfaction  to  his  friends,  and 
so  make  other  customers  for  us. 
To  secure  quick  action,  wc  are 
making  it  Profitable  for  You  to 
Be  Prompt.  We  are  sending 
without  extra  charge  to  those 
who  order  early  from  10  to  28 
pounds,  Plastic  Form,  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment  and  also  a  Country 
Gentleman  Special  Roof-Paint 
Brush.  Our  circular  gives  full 
particular*  of  this  Special  Otfer. 


Order  by  Mail  Write  Today  for  Particulars 


Don’t  spend  any 
money  for  new 
roofs  or  for  repairs 
until  you  give  us 
the  chan  ce  to 
prove  the  meri  ts  of 
Country  Gentle¬ 
man  Asb  cstosRoof 
Cement.  Learn 
how  it  makes  the 
ideal  roof  for  resi¬ 
dence,  factory, 
church,  barn, 
poultry  -  house, 
silo,  etc.  Learn 
how  by  simply 
spreading  it  over 
an  old,  badly- 
worn  roof  you  can 
get  a  new  and 
handsome  roof  at 


a  saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars.  Learn  how  easily, 
cheaply  and  thoroughly  you  can  repair  the  leakiest 
roof,  even  during  a  storm. 

Read  our  Money-Back  Bond.  Learn  how  you 
are  protected  to  the  utmost;  how  you  get  your 
money  back  without  quibble,  question  or  formality 
if  Country  Gentleman  Asbes¬ 
tos  Roof  Cement  fails  you  in 
any  way  within  10  years. 

For  your  protection  —  to 
assure  you,  and  us,  that  you 
get  the  genuine  product  and 
that  it  reaches  you  pure  and 
unadulterated — and  also  to 
save  you  the  middleman’s 
profit — Country  Gentleman 
Asbestos  Koof  Cement  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  through  us.  by  mail. 

It  is  not  sold  in  stores. 

Write  today  for  full  parlicului  s, 
prices  and  details  of  our  special 
offer.  Use  the  Coupon. 


Warehouses  located  at  many  points. 
Shipments  and  I.ow  Trans¬ 
portation  Costs. 
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Remember 
“A  l)ab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 


M.  L.  S  M  I T  H 


Mcadville, 


113  Flood  Building 


Pennsylvania 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

Ugh,  ^  TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

Draught 


Easy  tu 
Control 

Greal 

Capacity 


HARROW 

Best 
Tillage 
Implement 
for  Farm 
or  Orchard  Work 


Tbo  Original  Blssoll 

See  it  al  State  Fair — Syracuse 

Manf’d  only  by  T  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Elor*.  Out..  C*n. 


SILO  FOR  $135.00 

I  am  selling  out  at  cost  my  stock  of  180 
genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir  silos.  Prices 
lower  than  in  1917.  Silos  are  of  well- 
known  make  and  absolutely  first-class  in 
every  way.  Write  me  size  you  desire  and 
i  will  give  you  rock-bottom  price.  I 
must  sell  this  stock. 


From 
PBG 

.  _  $6 

'Latest  Model  Outfit.  More 

Rann  Steady,  Guta  Fuat.  Coata 
little  for  fuel.  Powerful  en¬ 
gine.  Any  man  can  operate. 

Quick  change  to  Tree  Saw. 

Sold  on  Lifotlme  Guarantee. 

Gatib  or  Terma.  Catalogue  KRE 


THE  PROOF! 

WITTE  log  Saw *331189  1 

On",  $0050  i 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1899  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1899 Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


_ _ _ IQ  AIN  ^ 

FENCE  BOOK  showing  the  higgeat  j 
line  and  loweat  prlcoH  on  all  kinds 
of  wire  fencing.  My  luteal  direct-from-factorp 
pricoa  save  you  a  lot  of  money.  150  STYLES  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 
We  utie  heavy  ACID  TEST  GALVANIZED  wire—  outlaata  all 
othera.  Book  and  .sample  to  teat— FREE  hy  return  mail.  (1| 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  159  CLEVELAND,  0. 


Best  Wire  Fence  On  the  Market 

Lowest  Price— Direct  to  User 

Not  hundreds  of  styles 
Nor  millions  of  miles, 
But  satisfied  smiles 
,From  every 
customer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


HOLDEN  Spreader 


handles  wet  or  dry 
lime,  phosphate  and 
fertilizer.  Haul  direct 
from  car  to  field.  Save- 
time  and  labor.  FREE 
folder.  Low  price — writ— 

sfThe  Holden  Co?, Inc.  Peoria,  III.  Dept.  90 


TENTS 

F  O  K  K  K  N  T 
CATTLE  SALES  AND  FAIRS 
THOS.  MARTIN  304  Canal  Street  NEW  YORK 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

FARM  PRODUCTS  IN'  GOOD  SUPPLY — PRICES 

01  SOME  LINES  ARE  LOWER.  BUT  LONG 

RANGE  OUTLOOK  IS  GOOD 

Prices  of  potatoes  September  1  were 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The  June 
level  of  potatoes  was  only  about  one-third 
that  of  June,  1920.  but  July  and  August 
last  year  was  a  time  of  rapid  decline. 
During  the  same  months  this  year  there 
was  a  period  of  recovery,  a  process  of 
discounting  the  reduced  yield.  At  the  end 
of  August  the  range  of  sales  to  the  job¬ 
bing  trade  in  a  dozen  large  markets  was 
$3  to  $5  per  barrel  for  Virginia  Eastern 
Shore  stock,  the  most  prominent  line  in 
Eastern  markets.  A  year  ago  the  range 
was  $3.50  to  $5.  Supplies  are  coming 
along  at  one-third  greater  volume  than 
the  average  weekly  consumption,  which 
means  that  the  price  may  go  down  for  a 
while.  Growers  have  been  digging  early 
and  shipping  at  once  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  the  market.  There  seems  to  be 
no  need  of  worry  this  season.  All  the 
potatoes  will  be  needed. 

Sweet  potatoes,  too.  are  being  hurried 
to  market  about  three  times  as  fast  as 
they  were  last  season,  and  prices  are  only 
about  half  as  high  as  a  year  ago.  The 
crop  of  sweets  is  nearly  one-third  that  of 
the  white  crop,  but  only  a  small  per  cent 
ever  get  to  the  big  markets.  If  the  crop 
ever  comes  to  be  stored  and  handled  as 
well  as  the  white  crop  the  Northern 
potato  industry  will  need  to  take  notice. 
Southern  shippers  are  doing  better  year 
by  year  in  the  line  of  good  storage  houses. 
Current  weekly  shipments  are  at  about 
one-seventh  the  volume  of  white  stock. 
The  effect  of  good  storage  is  to  prolong 
the  season  and  to  bring  heavier  supplies 
of  sweet  potatoes  upon  the  market  in  late 
Winter  and  Spring. 

ACTIVE  ONION  MARKETS 

Onions  have  been  going  up.  Growers 
have  been  getting  as  high  as  $3.50  per 
100  pounds  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
Storage  people  are  buying  the  crop  in 
various  sections  of  the  country,  anticipat¬ 
ing  a  good  market  throughout  the  season. 
Cabbage,  another  light  crop,  is  selling  in 
the  cities  at  $30  to  $50  per  ton.  but  has 
been  working  lower  under  heavy  supplies 
from  Colorado  and  New  York.  As  soon 
as  the  growers  of  all  these  short  crops  get 
over  the  idea  that  the  market  will  slip 
away  from  them  prices  ought  to  hold  on 
a  more  steady  basis.  The  heavy  move¬ 
ment  now  means  just  so  much  less  to  be 
shipped  later  in  the  season. 

APPLE  PRICES  FIRM 

Shipments  of  boxed  apples  thus  far  are 
ahead  of  last  season,  with  supplies  chiefly 
from  California,  Washington  and  New 
Mexico.  Eastern  apples  have  been  com¬ 
ing  at  about  two-thirds  the  rate  of  last 
season,  chiefly  from  Eastern  New  York, 
Michigan  and  Southern  Illinois.  Prices 
hold  firm.  Rest  grades  of  boxed  apples 
bring  the  growers  about  $2  for  standard 
Winter  kinds.  Choice  early  varieties  have 
reached  $3.50  per  box  in  Eastern  markets. 
Eastern  barreled  stock  seems  inclined  to 
settle  around  $5  per  barrel,  orchard  run, 
at  shipping  points.  A  large  part  of  the 
Eastern  stock  will  be  taken  up  by  local 
markets.  Greenings  bring  $7  to  $8  per 
barrel  in  some  of  the  large  cities.  Some 
fancy  Fall  kinds,  like  McIntosh,  sell  up 
to  $10.  Bushel  prices  for  good  apples 
range  mostly  $2  to  $3.  Peaches  range  $2 
to  $3  and  plums  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  bushel. 
Grapes  have  been  selling  at  15  to  20 
cents  per  small  basket. 

WEAK  BUYING  POWER 

Prices  of  many  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  been  sagging  off  a  little,  owing  to 
heavy  supplies  and  weak  buying  power. 
Scarcely  anything  is  really  low  except  by 
comparison  with  boom  times.  Potatoes 
are  at  just  about  the  level  of  a  year  ago. 
Last  year  highest  prices  were  in  the 
Middle  West;  this  year  the  Western  crop 
is  better  than  the  Eastern,  and  prices 
tend  to  be  higher  in  the  sections  where 
the  shortage  exists,  because  the  price  is 
regulated  somewhat  by  that  of  supplies 
which  come  from  distant  points  with 
freight  added  to  additional  cost. 

Eggs  are  in  heavy  supply  for  the  season 
in  most  markets  and  wholesale  40  to  00 
cents  per  dozen.  The  unsatisfactory  out¬ 
come  of  some  of  the  cash  products  South 
and  West  has  tended  to  encourage  poul¬ 
try  raising,  dairying  and  trial  of  new 
crops.  Live  fowls  and  chickens  range  25 
to  30  cents  per  pound.  The  prospect  of 
sufficient  feed  supplies  at  comparatively 
low  prices  tends  to  prevent  the  rapid 
reduction  of  farm  flocks  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  recent  years.  Butter  markets 
are  liberally  supplied  and  market  is 
rather  weak,  only  the  top  grades  bring 
over  40  cents  in  Eastern  markets.  Ex¬ 
tracted  honey  ranges  10  to  15  cents  per 
pound  wholesale.  Some  growers  are 
building  up  a  fine  business  by  parcel  post 
at  somewhat  better  than  wholesale 
prices.  g.  b.  f. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  choice  kettle  roasts,  lb..  18c;  neck 
cuts,  lb..  10c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  30c; 
round  steak,  lb..  28c;  roasting  pigs,  lb.. 
25c:  salt  pork.  lb..  20c;  pork  loin,  lb..  32 
to  3Se:  brisket  bacon,  lb.,  22c-:  -liced 


t  New 


ham,  lb.,  35  to  3Se;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  35  to 
40c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  25c;  sausage,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  32c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
40c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  30c;  rabbit,  lb.,  35c; 
woodchuck,  lb.,  25c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  40c;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  30c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c ; 
turkey,  lb..  45  to  50c;  geese,  lb.,  34c; 
ducks,  lb.,  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
35c;  roasting  chickens,  lb..  45c;  turkeys, 
lb..  55c;  geese,  lb.,  38c;  ducks,  lb..  38c. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk.  qt..  5c;  creamery  butter,  fancy 
prints,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy  prints,  lb., 
50c;  dairy  in  jars,  lb.,  50c;  cream  cheese, 
whole  milk,  33c;  skim,  17c;  cottage 
cheese,  10c;  pimento  cheese,  15c;  honey, 
clover,  card,  lb..  2Sc;  extracted,  20c;  pop¬ 
corn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c;  on  cob,  8c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.50. 

Peaches,  freestone,  pm-  %  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $3;  dried  ap¬ 
ples,  lb..  citrons,  each,  10  to  15c; 

pie  apples,  qt.,  8c;  best,  peek,  75c;  plums, 
peck,  75c;  long  blackberries,  qt..  25c; 
elderberries,  qt.,  10  to  15c;  huckleberries, 
qt..  83c. 

Beans,  string,  qt.,  5c;  dry,  lb..  6c; 
beets,  best,  bu..  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  white,  lb., 
3c;  cucumbers,  each,  1  to  3c;  per  bu.,  $1 ; 
sweet  corn,  per  doz.,  15  to  20c;  carrots, 
bunch.  5c;  per  bu.,  $1.75;  cauliflower, 
best,  lb.,  10c;  celery,  best,  12Y2c;  dill 
pickles,  each,  lc;  dill,  bunch,  5c;  egg¬ 
plant,  best,  15c;  medium.  10c;  lettuce, 
large  heads.  5c;  onions,  green,  bunch.  5c; 
dry,  bu.,  $1.25;  peas,  qt.,  10c;  potatoes, 
new.  peck,  50c;  old.  peck,  20c;  pumpkins, 
each.  10  to  20c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  radishes, 
white,  bunch.  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c: 
spinach,  peck,  20e  ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.. 
1c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  90c;  tomatoes,  qt.,  5c; 
per  bu.,  $1.25;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch, 
10c;  vinegar,  gal.,  40e. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  28e ;  Spring, 
lb.,  30  to  33c ;  chickens,  lb.,  30  to  35c ; 
fowls,  lb..  28  to  32c;  geese,  lb..  35c; 
guinea  liens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to  50c; 
chickens,  lb.,  42  to  45c;  fowls,  lb..  45c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs,  40  to  45c ;  duck 
eggs,  50c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  cantaloupes, 
crate,  50c  to  $1.25;  crabapples,  ini.. 
$1.50;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25;  Bartlett  pears,  bu..  $2; 
peaches,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  plums,  bu.. 
$1.75;  watermelons,  each,  25  to  35c. 

Beans,  stringless,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
English  Limas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  beets, 
bu.,  $1.50;  per  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c ; 
cabbage,  new.  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1.50; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  30c;  chives,  bunch,  10c;  cucum¬ 
bers.  doz.,  10c;  per  bu.,  50  to  60c;  pickles, 
per  100,  40c;  dill,  per  doz.  bunches,  35 
to  50c;  eggplant,  doz.,  $2;  endive,  doz. 
heads.  60o ;  garlic,  lb.,  20c;  honey,  per 
cap.  25c;  Ilubbard  squash,  lb.,  2c;  kohl¬ 
rabi.  doz.,  60c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  75c 
to  $2.50;  Boston,  doz..  25  to  40c;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  40c;  peppers,  doz.,  20c;  per 
bu..  $1.75  to  $2.50;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20e: 
Romaine,  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c ;  sage, 
bunch.  5c;  Summer  squash,  per  doz..  $1 
to  $1.50;  sweet  corn,  doz.  ears.  10  to  15c; 
Swiss  chard,  bundle.  10c;  tomatoes,  bu., 
75c  to  $1  ;  turnips,  doz.  bunches.  50c. 

Hay  and  Straw — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton. 
$20  to  $23;  hay.  No.  1.  ton.  $20;  No.  2. 
$18;  No.  3,  $10;  Timothy,  ton,  $22; 
straw,  rye,  ton,  $14;  wheat,  812;  oats,  $8. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  12c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  15  to  20e;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  13 
to  15c;  heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  18  to  22c;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  15  to 
18c;  mutton,  lb.,  8  to  12c;  veal.  lb..  15 
to  17c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb.,  25c ;  broilers, 
lb..  28  to  30c;  springers,  lb..  30c;  roosters, 
old.  24  to  25c ;  eggs,  45  to  50c. 

Apples.  14-qt.  basket,  75c  to  $1  ;  per 
bu..  $1.25  to  $2;  crabapples,  bu..  90c  to 
$1.25;  elderberries.  14-qt.  basket.  40  to 
60c;  grapes,  peck,  $1  to  $1.25;  pears.  14- 
qt.  basket.  75c  to  $1  ;  pears,  lb.,  2*4  to 
3c;  plums,  peck,  75c  to  $1.25;  peaches. 
Crawford,  basket.  $1.15  to  $1.25  Elbert- 
as.  per  basket.  $1  to  $1.25 ;  seconds,  bas¬ 
ket.  50  to  60c ;  muskmelons,  doz..  $1  to 
$2.50;  watermelons,  each.  30  to  50c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c  ;  pickling, 
per  peck.  45  to  50c;  cabbage,  new,  doz. 
beads.  75c  to  $1.25;  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25c;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c; 
eggplant,  doz..  75c  to  $1  ;  green  peppers, 
14-qt.  basket.  50  to  60c;  red  peppers,  14- 
qt.  basket.  $1  to  $1.25;  Lima  beans,  lb.. 
35c :  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  30  to  45c ;  head 
lettuce,  doz..  75c  to  $1  ;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions,  dry,  bu..  $1  25 
to  $1.50;  groen.  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c; 
potatoes,  new,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2.25;  pump¬ 
kins.  doz..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  piekb's.  dill, 
per  100.  50  to  60c;  small,  per  100.  30  to 
40c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  10  to  12c; 
sweet  corn,  best.  doz.  ears.  15  to  20c  ;  sec¬ 
onds.  doz..  10  to  12c;  Summer  squash, 
per  doz..  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket.  35  to  50 c;  green  beans,  basket,  50  to 
60c;  wax  beans,  basket.  50  to  60c;  water¬ 
cress,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  lbs.,  medi¬ 
um.  $3.50;  red  marrow, ..$8;  white  mar¬ 
row.  $4.50:  red  kidney.  $10;  white  kid¬ 


s  and 


ney,  $11;  pea.  $3.35;  yellow  eye,  $6.50; 
imperials,  $8.50. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1,  4c;  No.  2,  3c; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1,  3c;  No.  2,  2c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  2c;  horsehides.  each, 
$1.50  to  $2;  lamb.  each.  25c;  <-nlf,  No.  1, 
12c;  No.  2.  10;  fleece,  per  lb..  15  to  18c; 
wool,  unwashed,  medium,  15  to  18c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.05  to  $1.10;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  80  to  82c;  oats,  new,  43  to 
44c ;  rye.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.05 ;  hay,  ton,  $23 
to  $27 ;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  a  trifle  higher,  but  potatoes 
and  melons  are  sagging,  though  as  a  rule 
the  demand  is  enough  to  keep  prices  fairly 
firm.  The  dry  weather  in  this  district 
seems  bound  to  destroy  everything,  per¬ 
sisting,  as  it  has,  all  Summer. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGG  S 

Butter,  firmer;  creamery,  38  to  45c; 
dairy,  34  to  38c;  crocks.  33  to  37c;  com¬ 
mon.  27  to  28c.  Cheese,  steadier;  flats, 
20  to  21c;  daisies,  21  to  22c;  longhorns, 

23  to  24c.  Eggs,  easy ;  hennery,  43  to 
50c;  State  and  Western  candled,  35  to 
42c;  storage,  33  to  34c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  turkeys,  55  to 
56c;  fowls.  32  to  38c;  broilers,  38  to  40c; 
frozen  chickens,  35  to  42c;  old  roosters, 

24  to  25c ;  ducks,  33  to  34c ;  geese,  31  to 
32c.  Live  poultry,  unsettled  from  heavy 
receipts;  fowls,  22  to  28c;  broilers,  20  to 
28c;  springers.  30  to  32c;  old  roosters.  19 
to  20c;  ducks,  30  to  31c;  geese,  28  to  30c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  fancy,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  choice.  $1.75  to  $2;  common,  $1 
to  $1.25.  Potatoes,  weak;  Jersey  white, 
sack.  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  sweets,  bl>l..  $5.50  to 
$5.75. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  quiet;  home-grown,  1/3-bu. 
basket,  65c  to  $1.25;  California  flats.  65 
to  75c.  Melons,  weak ;  watermelons,  15 
to  60c;  cantaloupes,  Western,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $2 ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ; 
honey  dews  and  Casa  has.  box,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  dull  ;  Bartlett,  Clapp  Favorite, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  minor  sorts,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  plums,  home-grown  varieties,  4-qt. 
basket,  25  to  40c;  prunes,  60  to  70c; 
huckleberries,  qt..  20  to  25c ;  elderberries, 
bu.,  $1.75  to* $2. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  firm;  kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10; 
marrow,  $7  to  $8 ;  pea  and  medium,  $4.25 
to  $5.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown 
Ebenezers.  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  yellow,  cwt., 
$3  25  to  $3.50;  Spanish,  small  crate  $2.50 
r<,  $2.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  weak  from  over-supply; 
beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  carrots, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c ;  radishes,  10  to 
15c;  green  onions,  20  to  25c;  parsley,  25 
to  40c;  rhubarb.  25  to  35c;  beans 
(string),  bu..  50c  to  $1;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  cucumbers,  25  to  75c; 
eggplant.  50c  to  $1  ;  peppers,  75c  to 
$1.50;  tomatoes.  60  to  80c;  turnips, 
white,  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
cabbage,  100  heads,  $6  to  $8;  celery, 
bunch,  40  to  75c;  corn,  doz.  ears,  8  to 
20c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  50  to  90e. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy;  white  comb,  lb.,  24  to 
25c;  dark,  18  to  20c;  maple  products, 
sugar,  lb..  22  to  39c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $19.50 
to  $22;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $21;  straw, 
$9  to  $11;  wheat  bran,  unchanged;  ton, 
carlot.  $18.50;  middlings,  $21.50;  red 
dog.  $36.50 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $42.75 ;  oil- 
meal.  $42.50;  hominy,  $28.50;  gluten, 
$34.50;  oat  feed,  $9;  rye  middlings, 
$21 .50.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  45  to  46c;  good  to 
choice,  40  to  44c;  dairy,  30  to  38c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  60  to  62c;  gathered,  best, 
50  to  54c ;  lower  grades,  35  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  32  to  33c;  broilers,  29  to  31c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Roasting  chickens,  45  to  52c;  broilers, 
35  to  37c;  fowls,  30  to  38c;  ducks,  28 
to  30c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new.  bbl..  $4  to  $7 ;  peaches, 
14-qt.  basket.  $1.25  to  $1.75;  pears,  bu., 
82  to  $2.50;  cranberries,  %-bbl.  crate, 
$5.50. 

POTATOES 

Nearby,  bu.  box.  $1 .75  to  $2 ;  Maine, 
100  lbs..  $2.10  to  $2.50;  sweet  potatoes, 
bill.,  $1.50  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  lxy  50  to  85c;  carrots,  bu.. 
$1  to  $1.25;  C-U.1 limbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $3; 
sweet  corn,  bu.,  50  to  85c ;  peppers,  bu., 
75c  t.o  $1;  radishes,  bu..  25  to  50c; 
squash,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $3;  tomatoes,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  turnips,  yellow.  81  to  $1.25; 
rutabagas.  150  lbs..  82  to  $3.25. 


Prices 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy.  No.  1.  $30  to  $31 :  No. 
2,  $28  to  $29 ;  No.  3,  $24  to  $25 :  clover 
mixed,  $24  to  $28.  Straw,  rve.  $26;  oat. 
$17. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  45  to  46c;  common  to 
good,  35  to  42c;  rolls,  27  to  28c. 

EGGS 

Select,  40  to  41c ;  common  run,  35  to 
36c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

liens,  30  to  33c;  chickens,  31  to  32c; 
ducks,  27  to  30c;  geese,  27  to  35c;  roost¬ 
ers,  17  to  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  40  to  41c;  roosters,  20  to  21c; 
ducks,  40  to  45c;  broilers,  39  to  40c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  musk- 
melons,  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu.. 
$2.25  to  $2.75 ;  peaches,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  150  lbs.,  $4  to  $6;  sweet 
corn,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $2 
to  $2.50 ;  lettuce,  bu..  $2.75  to  $3 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1.25;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.18  to 
$1.50;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

September  1,  1921 

MILK 

New  York  price  for  September  fluid 
milk  in  201  to  210-rnile  zone,  $2.90  for 
3  per  cent  fat.  City  retail  prices:  Grade 
A,  bottled,  18c;  B,  bottled,  qt.,  15c;  pt.. 
10c;  B,  loose,  11c;  buttermilk,  11c;  certi¬ 
fied,  qt.,  28c;  pt.,  17c;  heavy  cream,  % 
pt.,  29c;  route  cream,  %  pt.,  19c. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

.  41 

© 

4  Hi 

Good  to  Cboloe  . 

© 

40 

Lower  Grade* . .  •••  ••• 

39 

© 

14 

City  made . 

© 

34 

Dairy,  best  . 

© 

3) 

Common  to  good  . 

>1 

© 

36 

Packing  Stock . 

39 

e 

30 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new . 

to 

21H 

Good  to  choice . 

..  IT 

© 

30 

Skims . . 

• 

© 

15 

BOOS 

w  bite,  nearby,  oholoe  to  fancy . 

.  91 

© 

11 

Medium  to  good . . . 

© 

45 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  hast . 

47 

© 

48 

Common  to  good . 

© 

44 

Gathered,  best . 

a 

45 

Medium  to  pood . 

35 

e 

42 

Lower  grades . 

13 

© 

31 

LI VI  STOCK 

Steers . 

© 

9  25 

BOll*  ••••••••»S>(t44*4S«>SS»4SSS<(4t«, 

© 

4  50 

Cows .  •  •••••• 

2  99 

© 

5  30 

Calves,  prims  vtal.100  lbs . . 

13  50 

@14  50 

Cull*  ••••••••••••••#••••••••••••••* 

.  4  00 

@10  00 

H 0{T*  ■•••■««*•••••••#•••••••••••••••••* 

.  9  75 

©19  75 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

.  3  00 

© 

4  59 

Lambs  . 

.  5  40 

@ 

9  .50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Prices  are  reported  as  follows : 

F  owls. 

19  to  25c;  broilers,  26  to  28c;  roosters. 
16c ;  ducks.  22  to  24c ;  geese,  14  to  16c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  44  ©  54 

Com.  to  good .  10  f  ©  40 

Chickens  choice  lb .  31  ©  40 

Fair  to  Good . 30  ©  35 

Fowls . t  ©  34 

Boosters .  20  ©  31 

Ducks  .  35  ©  38 

Squabs,  dot .  4  00  ©  8  00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbi . t  80  ©  I  74 

Pea .  5  00  ©  5  75 

Medium  .  8  26  ©  5  50 

Red  Kidney. . II  74  @12  00 

White  Kidney . 1174  ©1100 

Yellow  Eye .  7  50  ®  8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu .  1  25  ©  2  75 

Peaches,  bu  bkt .  2  00  ©  2  75 

Watermelons,  carload  .  175  00  @300  00 

Huckleberries,  qt .  18  @  30 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1  50  ©  2  50 

Pears,  bbl .  4  00  @  J  00 

Plums.  8-lb.  bkt .  15  @  10 

Grapes.  20  lb.  bkt . 1  00  ©  I  la 

POTATOES 

Loug  Island,  bbl .  4  00  @  5  00 

Jersey  .  3  50  ©  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  50  ©  2  50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches .  2  00  ©  4  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  3  00  ©  3  00 

Carrots,  bu .  75  ©  85 

Cucumbers,  bu .  100  @175 

Lettuce,  lialt-bbl.  basket .  50  @125 

Onions,  bu .  1  00  @3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bn .  50  ©  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl.... .  150  ©  2  25 

Kadisbes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  3  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  75  @  2  00 

Peppers,  bu... .  49  ©  *0 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  &  4  09 

Komaine.bu .  59  @  1  50 


Mushrooms,  lb . 

59 

@  74 

Tomatoes,  6-blit  crate . 

.  50 

@  1  50 

3  pk.  box . 

•  ••••  ••••• 

50 

@  1  59 

Squash,  bu .  . 

•  •••■•••••< 

74 

©  1  90 

Sweet  corn,  lou . 

75 

a  2  50 

Cauliliowors,  bu . 

.  1  50 

@  5  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 

.  1  00 

@  1  50 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton  . 

.29  00 

@30  00 

No.  2 . 

.25  00 

@28  00 

No.  3 . 

.21  00 

@23  00 

Shipping . 

.19  00 

@2!  00 

‘'lover.  Mixed  . 

.21  00 

@27  00 

Straw,  Rye . 

.22  00 

@24  00 

Oa  t  and  wheat . 

.14  00 

@19  00 

CRAIN 

Gash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York:  Wheat.  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.34; 
corn,  No.  2  yellow.  76c;  oats.  No.  2 
white.  43c;  rye.  $1.13;  barley.  75c. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Using  a  Hay  Press 

Why  are  there  no  hay  presses  in  New 
Jersey  within  50  miles  of  the  Hudson 
River?  An  immense  tonnage  of  hay  and 
straw  is  harvested  every  season  in  this 
territory  which  could  be  marketed  with 
ease  and  profit  if  it  were  baled,  but  as 
loose  hay  or  straw  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  sell  and  deliver  it  except  at  a  positive 
loss.  Tons  of  baled  hay  and  straw  can  be 
stored  in  small  city  and  rural  stables,  and 
used  economically,  where  loose  hay  or 
straw  cannot  be  handled.  This  is  so  man¬ 
ifest  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more. 
Is  there  not  some  way  to  get  a  good  hay 
and  straw  press  into  action  in  this  large 
hay-raising  community?  t.  d.  r. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

For  many  years  the  hay  and  straw  in 
this  territory  have  been  sold  loose  or  in 
bundles.  Outside  hay  has  come  in  bales, 
but  local  hay  is  nearly  always  sold  by  the 
load.  It  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  habit.  The 
hay  crop  is  likely  to  be  smaller  in  this 
territory,  since  land  owners  are  working 
into  fruit,  market  garden  crops  and  poul¬ 
try.  Of  course,  the  way  to  start  a  new 
plan  is  to  start  it.  Let  someone  get  a 
good  hay  press  and  demonstrate  its  value. 
That  is  the  most  practical  way  of  showing 
the  profit  of  such  a  system. 


The  Objections  to  Hubam  Clover 

Most  of  the  experiment  stations  have 
been  strangely  silent  about  the  new  Hu¬ 
bam  clover,  kudzu  and  some  other  new 
plants  recently  suggested  for  farm  use. 
No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  stations  feel  that  they  must  be  very 
conservative  and,  if  anything,  fall  over 
backwards  in  their  efforts  to  walk  en¬ 
tirely  straight.  As  usual,  most  farmers 
will  know  all  about  these  new  plants  and 
their  possibilities  long  before  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  get  ready  to  talk  about 
them.  A  circular  from  the  Missouri  Sta¬ 
tion  has  this  about  the  new  Hubam 
clover : 

No  place  has  been  found  for  this  crop 
in  Missouri  in  competition  with  other 
legumes.  As  a  permanent  hay  crop  it 
cannot  compete  with  biennial  white  Sweet 
clover,  Red  clover  or  Alfalfa.  As  an  an¬ 
nual  legume  for  green  manure  or  hay  Soy 
beans  and  cow  peas  have  established  their 
value,  and  no  advantage  is  likely  to  be 
gained  by  substituting  the  annual  Sweet 
dowr. 

That  the  plant  has  its  limitations  must 
be  recognized,  and  unless  this  is  done 
many  disappointments  will  occur  and  a 
reaction  against  the  plant  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  While  the  high  prices  of  seed  con¬ 
tinue,  increasing  quantities  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  rapidly  as  the  available  supply 
of  seed  will  permit,  but  the  production  of 
annual  white  Sweet  clover  seed,  if  it  is  to 
survive,  must  be  based  upon  the  value  of 
the  crop  for  forage  and  green  manure 
production,  and  unless  the  crop  finds  a 
place  for  these  purposes  the  demand  for 
the  seed  will  disappear  and  its  production 
will  cpase. 

We  do  not  believe  our  Missouri  readers 
will  agree  with  all  that.  In  our  own  case 
we  have  not  argued  that  this  clover  will 
be  of  great  value  as  a  hay  crop  on  the 
upper  Atlantic  slope.  We  think  its  chief 
value  will  be  as  a  manorial  or  green  crop. 
We  now  have  it  growing  after  early  pota¬ 
toes.  and  it  will  evidently  give  more 
growth  than  any  other  crop  we  have  tried. 
As  bee  pasture  and  green  manure  we 
think  this  Hubam  will  prove  superior  to 
any  other  plant  we  have  yet  tried.  It  is 
well  to  be  conservative,  but  we  must  all 
remember  that  the  ideal  “conservative” 
is  a  dead  man. 


Fertilizer  for  Asparagus  and 
Strawberries 

On  page  901  I  read  an  article  written 
by  Prof.  Massey  in  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  an  asparagus  bed  should  receive 
after  the  cutting  season  is  over.  He  rec¬ 
ommends  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but  does 
not  say  how  much  to  use  per  acre.  I 
have  only  a  bed  in  my  garden,  one  year 
old,  and  would  be  glad  to  learn  how  to 
care  for  it  to  get  the  best  returns.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  formulas  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  strawberry  plants.  H.  s. 

Aberdeen,  Md. 

It  makes  very  little  difference  as  to  the 
amount  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  used,  so 
that  the  plants  get  enough  to  affect  their 
growth  favorably.  I  would  suggest  at  the 
rate  of  150  lbs.  an  acre.  Knowing  the 
number  of  square  feet  in  your  bed  you 
can  figure  it  out.  My  asparagus  tops  are 
now  dense  all  over  the  bed,  and  about 
6  ft.  high.  This  is  an  old  bed.  When 
cold  weather  arrives,  cut  off  the  tops  of 


the  asparagus  and  cover  the  bed  thickly 
with  stable  manure  to  lie  and  he  dug  in 
in  the  Spring.  Heavy  feeding  makes  big 
stalks,  no  matter  what  the  variety.  To 
make  a  ton  of  fertilizer  for  strawberries 
I  would  suggest  1,000  lbs.  of  10  per  cent 
acid  phosphate,  S00  lbs.  of  fish  scrap  or 
cottonseed  meal,  and  200  lbs.  of  sulphate 
of  potash.  Use  this  at  rate  of  000  lbs. 
an  acre  after  the  crop  has  been  picked, 
and  keep  the  rows  cultivated  and  clean 
of  weeds  and  grass.  This,  like  fertilizing 
of  asparagus,  will  make  stronger  crowns 
for  next  Spring’s  crop.  I  find  it  best  to 
plant  a  new  bed  every  Fall,  get  a  partial 
crop  in  Soring  and  then  cultivate  well 
and  train  the  runners  in  for  a  matted  row 
and  get  a  full  crop  the  next  Spring,  and 
at  once  turn  them  under  for  a  late  crop 
of  some  sort.  It  is  cheaper  to  plant  a 
new  bed  every  year  than  to  try  to  keep 
an  old  bed.  By  this  method  you  have  one 
bed  in  partial  crop  and  one  in  full  crop 
every  year.  We  plant  here  in  November. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

At  the  thirty-seventh  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  August  16-19,  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  President,  Samuel  S.  Peunock, 

Philadelphia;  vice-president.  Samuel  Mur¬ 
ray,  Kansas  City;  secretary,  John  Young, 
New  York ;  treasurer,  J.  ,T.  Hess,  Omaha, 
Neb.  The  1922  convention  is  to  be  held 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

_Within  the  past  few  months  more  than 
85  enrollments  from  41  Ohio  counties 
have  been  made  in  the  better  live  stock 
campaign.  Some  months  ago  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Ohio  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  inaugurating  a  campaign  to 
secure  the  enrollment  of  as  many  farmers 
and  breeders  as  possible  who  agreed  to 
use  nothing  but  purebred  sires  of  good 
quality  on  all  their  live  stock,  with  a 
view  toward  the  eventual  elimination  of 
all  grade  and  scrub  sires.  To  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  this  campaign  the 
applicant  for  enrollment  agrees  to  use 
none  but  purebred  sires,  and  signs  an 
application  blank  on  which  his  stock  is 
listed.  This  application  is  then  signed  by 
the  county  agent  or  two  other  persons  in 
the  county.  The  applications  are  col¬ 
lected  by  the  State  College  and  sent  to 
the  department  at  Washington,  where  an 
appropriate  certificate  is  issued  to  the 
applicant. 

Urgent  requests  from  subscribers  has 
caused  the  Live  Stock,  Meats  and  Wool 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Crop  Estimates,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  to  resume  the  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  of  the  Daily  Live  Stock 
and  Meat  Trade  Conditions  Reports  from 
its  branch  offices  at  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Boston  beginning  July  1. 
Earlier  in  the  year,  when  funds  were  run¬ 
ning  low  and  there  was  need  for  reducing 
expenses,  the  circulation  was  curtailed  to 
the  extent  of  limiting  daily  reports  only 
to  subscribers  within  these  three  cities. 
Subscribers  residing  outside  of  these 
cities,  however,  continued  to  receive  the 
weekly  reviews.  Discontinuance  of  the 
daily  reports  was  promptly  met  by 
numerous  protests  from  the  subscribers, 
who  claimed  the  reports  were  essential  in 
their  business.  The  arrangement  by 
which  the  general  distribution  is  resumed 
is  said  to  be  merely  tentative,  depending 
in  large  measure  upon  the  money  that 
will  be  available,  for  the  work  and  will 
be  permanent  only  if  funds  permit. 

Reading  Mrs.  Unger’s  article  on  page 
979,  “New  York  Potato  Crop  and  Its 
Prospects,”  prompts  me  to  give  you  the 
condition  of  the  Michigan  crop.  The 
conversation  between  the  wholesale  buyer 
and  the  young  potato  grower,  as  given  by 
Mrs.  Unger,  describes  the  Michigan  crop 
almost  exactly.  The  early  crop  in  our 
State  is  almost  an  entire  failure  because 
of  lack  of  rain  and  the  fierce  heat.  The 
late  crop  was  planted  in  June,  and  the 
stand  is  very  poor,  running  from  one-half 
down  to  nothing.  Some  growers  waited 
for  rain  and  never  planted  at  all.  Ground 
will  lie  fallow  and  be  put  in  to  Fall  crops. 
Some  fields  never  came  up  at  all  and  were 
replanted,  but  the  second  planting  will 
never  amount  to  anything.  The  Michi¬ 
gan  crop  will  be  the  poorest  since  potatoes 
were  grown  in  a  commercial  way.  The 
government  estimate  on  final  yield  is  377,- 
000,000  bu.  Mine  is  250,000,000  bu„  and 
I  think  mine  is  too  high.  Unless  weather 
conditions  change  pretty  soon,  if  the 
whole  United  States  has  a  crop  of  200,- 
000,000  bu.  we  will  be  going  some.  Michi¬ 
gan.  has  a  Potato  Growers’  Association 
which  is  doing  business  successfully  in 
selling  our  crop.  Tin  hire  an  expert 
salesman  who  sells  tin  crop  and  who  is 
in  communication  wi>  .  all  the  “locals,” 
and  directs  them  as  to  where  to  route  the 
loaded  car.  The  association  does  not 
handle  all  the  crop  as  yet,  but  will  in  a 
year  or  two  more.  A.  A.  l. 

Sand  Lake,  Mich. 


The  Folly  of  Cheating  Nature 


Many  people  get  the 
idea  that  they  can  keep 
their  nerves  on  edge  and 
their  digestion  upset  year 
after  year,  and  “get  away 
with  it.”  They  sleep  only 
half  as  much  as  they 
should  —  and  never  get 
properly  and  thoroughly 
rested. 

If  you  tire  out  easily, 
if  you  are  getting  pale  and 
anemic,  if  your  food 
doesn’t  digest  as  it  should, 
would  it  not  be  well  to 
stop  and  consider  whether 
coffee  or  tea  is  having  its 
effect  on  you? 

The  caffeine  and  thein 
found  in  coffee  and  tea 
are  drugs,  as  any  doctor 
can  tell  you.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  steady  use 
of  these  drugs  sometimes 
causes  serious  damage? 

If  you  really  want  to 
be  fair  with  yourself,  and 


give  yourself  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  you  deserve  in 
order  to  do  your  best 
work,  make  up  your  mind 
to  quit  coffee  and  tea  for 
awhile — and  drink  delici¬ 
ous,  appetizing  Postum 
instead. 

Postum  permits 
sound,  refreshing  sleep 
which  builds  strength, 
energy  and  endurance. 

Order  Postum  from 
your  Grocer  today.  Drink 
this  hot,  refreshing  bever¬ 
age  in  place  of  tea  or  coffee 
for  10  days  and  see  what 
a  wonderful  difference  it 
will  make  in  the  way  you 
feel. 

Postum  comes  in  two 
forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by 
the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of 
larger  bulk,  for  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  the  drink  while  the 
meal  is  being  prepared)  made 
by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 


Postum  for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


The  Kind  of  Credit 
Farmers  Really 
Need 

A 60  or  90-day  loan  is  of  little  use 
to  a  farmer.  He  must  have 
time  in  which  to  grow,  harvest 
and  sell  a  crop.  Farmers  Fund  loans 
are  adapted  to  farm  needs.  They 
have  helped  many  New  York  State 
farmers  to  independence. 

The  demand  for  funds  exceeds  the 
supply.  Buy  our  Collateral  Trust 
Gold  Notes,  $100— $500— $1000  de¬ 
nominations — due  one  year  to  five 
years  from  date — 5  Yz  °/o  interest  pay¬ 
able  semi-annually,  fully  secured. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 
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/DIAMOND  AY 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
lamp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Barns 
96%  sir,  4%  fuel.  Absolutely  safe. 
Lights  with  match.  10  0  times 
brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lumps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  collecting.  Com¬ 
missions  paid  same  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO, 

669  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  0. 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  ami  can  supply  you  with  paint  tor  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  tiireo  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Rats*" 

In  Franco  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

I*.  W.  Virus,  Ltd  ,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Here  comes  little  Rose  running  down 
the  beach  to  meet  me.  her  bare  brown 
feet  hardly  making  an  impression  in  the 
hard  sand.  Every  few  steps  she  stops  to 
try  to  turn  a  handspring  in  the.  very  joy 
of  living. 

“They  gotta  lot  of  fish  !”  she  announces 
as  she  gets  at  my  hand  and  pulls  me 
.••long.  Her  joy  and  excitement  are  con¬ 
tagious.  and  I  am  half  inclined  to  try  a 
bandspring  myself  as  we  hurry  along. 
The  boys  caught  about  50  fish,  including 
one  five-pound  cod  and  several  big 
flounders.  The  family  will  select  what 
they  want  for  supper,  the  rest  being  sold 
to  the  local  fishmau.  The  boys  pay  the 
rent  of  their  boat  and  make  something 
besides  at  their  fishing.  But  dinner  is 
ready,  and  the  fishing  and  the  salt  air 
have  made  us  ready  for  it.  We  have 
hardly  chairs  enough  for  all,  so  little  Rose 
sits  on  my  knee.  For  dinner  we  have  the 
fifth  meal  from  a  leg  of  lamb.  I  think 
this  lamb  was  something  of  a  sheep  to 
begin  with,  and  it  seems  to  run  on  five 
legs.  At  any  rate,  we  had  its  leg  roasted 
for  one  meal,  then  reroasted  for  another. 
Then  a  few  slices  helped  out  still  another. 
The  bones,  boiled  with  potatoes,  carrots 
and  turnips,  made  a  thick  broth,  and 
here  are  the  scraps  cooked  with  gravy. 
This,  with  potatoes  and  carrots,  makes  a 
full  meal  for  anyone,  but  in  order  to  heap 
it  up  and  run  it  over  the  little  girls  bring 
in  a  big  dish  of  hot  gingerbread,  thick  and 
fragrant.  I  must  say  that  our  folks  dis¬ 
play  considerable  ginger  in  the  way  they 
clean  up  that  dish.  Down  in  this  country 
there  are  very  few  table  scraps. 

***** 

After  dinner  the  children  clean  up  the 
dishes  and  sweep  the  sand  out  of  the 
house.  There  is  usually  more  or  less 
sand  on  the  floor.  Our  folks  bring  it  in 
when  they  go  in  bathing,  and  then  track 
back  along  the  beach.  I  am  going  to  sit 
on  that  log  down  on  the  beach  and  look 
out  across  the  water.  We  all  do  more  or 
less  of  that.  We  never  can  quite  tell 
what  we  are  looking  at  or  what  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  see,  but  we  all  find  it  restful  just 
to  sit  here  and  watch  the  water  rolling 
and  glittering  in  the  sunlight.  That  is 
part  of  this  lazy  life,  and  a  useful  part, 

I  think.  Far  off  to  the  right  Gurnet 
Point  stretches  out  into  the  water.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  started  walking  down  the  beach, 
and  kept  on  and  on  until  I  was  more  than 
half  way  to  the  end.  Then  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  continue,  and  I  kept  walk¬ 
ing.  until  finally  I  reached  the  lighthouse. 
They  call  it  15  miles  there  and  back. 
That  will  do  to  talk  about  as  a  record, 
but  about  12  miles  will  cover  it.  It  is  a 
wild,  lonely  place,  with  a  few  fishermen, 
one  farmer  and  a  number  of  Summer  cot¬ 
tages.  I  should  take  the  farmer  to  be  the 
son  of  the  man  I  saw  there  40  years  ago. 
He  has  three  cows,  one  horse,  a  few  hay- 
fields,  a  garden,  perhaps  an  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  a  1'ttle  corn.  The  grass  and 
potatoes  looked  quite  well,  but  there  was 
too  much  wind  for  the  corn.  It  made  a 
low  stalk,  very  thick  and  heavy.  It 
seemed  to  have  adapted  itself  so  as  to 
brace  against  the  strong  ocean  wind.  I 
found  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  built  during 
the  Civil  War.  When  I  was  a  boy  eight 
or  10  smooth-bore  guns  were  mounted 
here.  I  find  part  of  one  old  gun  carriage 
left.  Fifty  years  ago  these  cannon  seemed 
terrible  enough  to  us.  Now  if  a  modern 
warship  were  to  stand  about  10  miles  off 
and  throw  a  few  shells  into  these  earth¬ 
works  there  would  be  little  left  except  a 
pile  of  dust.  The  well  in  the  fort  is  about 
00  feet  deep,  the  water  cold,  but  a  little 
brackish — as  one  would  expect.  I  sat  on 
the  steps  of  the  lighthouse  and  thought 
it  all  over.  Everything  about  this  place 
has  changed  except  the  farming  and  the 
great  cloud  of  gulls  circling  and  screaming 
around  the  point.  I  walked  back  along 
the  beach,  thinking  about  it — how  fann¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  last,  among  the  great  in¬ 
dustries.  to  feel  the  mighty  changes  which 
the  years  have  brought.  Then  far  down 
the  beach  I  saw  a  little  group  approach¬ 
ing.  My  children  are  coming  to  walk 
back  with  me. 

***** 

I  had  selected  this  afternoon  for  a  trip 
back  among  the  hills  to  get  some  huckle¬ 
berries  and  have  a  look  at  the  old  farm 
where  we  used  to  visit  Uncle  Charles. 
So  we  packed  half  a  dozen  into  the  car 
and  started.  When  you  leave  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  the  marsh  the  land  rises 
abruptly  into  a  range  of  low  hills.  The 
soil  is  light,  the  timber  chiefly  scrub  oak 
and  plum  We  drove  past  the  farm 

where  Adelaide  Phillips,  the  great  con- 
iralto  singer,  once  lived.  This  community 
prides  itself  on  the  fact  that  it  gave  this 
Morions  voice  to  the  world.  Just  beyond 
is  the  old  home  of  Daniel  Webster.  The 
ately  house  and  park-like  lawns  have 
•ii  well  preserved.  Daniel  Webster! 

groat  world  speaks  of  him  as  a  super- 

n.  Down  in  tins  smaller  world  are  a 
w  people  left  Avho  can  remember  the 
"god-like  Daniel.”  They  will  tell  you 
that  while  he  may  have  been  “quite  a 
man”  in  the  United  States  Senate,  there 
were  half  a  dozen  farmers  in  Marshfield 
who  could  talk  him  down  and  beat  him  in 
t own  meeting!  T  imagine  there  are  many 


so-called  great  men  who  owe  their  repu¬ 
tation  to  the  accident  of  their  surround¬ 
ings.  We  turned  off  the  mai»  -nad  and 
into  the  woods  and  followed  slowly  along 
a  typical  “dusty  highway.”  Soon  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  huckleberry  fi<  Id. 
the  low  bushes  black  with  the  fruit.  With 
six  pickers  we  soon  had  enough.  Whil 
we  were  p'eking  the  owner  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  as  I  took  him  to  be,  appeared, 
driving  through  the  woods.  Tin  a  it  sud¬ 
denly  flashed  upon  me  that  we  would  be 
taken  for  “auto  hogs.”  Very  likely  this 
man  would  give  us  a  full  dose  of  the 
medicine  we  have  prescribed  for  other 
"hogs.”  But  he  had  no  objection;  there 
were  plenty  of  unpicked  berries,  and  lie 
drove  on  without  comment.  We  filled  our 
pails  and  then  went  on  to  inspect  the 
old  farm. 


If  you  are  interested  in  lonely  places 
you  should  have  been  with  us  in  the  hill 
pasture  as  we  looked  down  upon  that 
home.  It  is  a  typical  New  England 
farmhouse  of  the  last  century — a  square, 
unpainted  wooden  box,  without  ornament, 
and  with  one  great  chimney  at  the  center. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  low  hill,  close 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  marsh.  There  is 
only  one  other  house  in  sight,  far  away 
on  a  distant  hill  across  the  low  ground. 
Shadows  gather  here  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  I  remembered  that  before  my  Un¬ 
cle  Charles  moved  in  a  man  was  found 
lying  dead  on  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen. 
In  former  years  the  hill  where  we  stand 
was  in  grass — a  good  pasture,  with  parts 
of  it  in  meadow.  Now  it  is  a  tangle  of 
briers,  vines  and  huckleberries.  Out  by 
the  back  door  an  old  man  was  feebly 
chopping  wood.  Two  small  boys  were 
picking  vegetables  in  the  garden.  A 
woman,  broom  in  hand,  looked  out  at  the 
back  window.  She  brought  to  mind  that 
poem  by  Robert  Frost.  Perhaps  you  have 
read  it.  He  pictures  the  woman — a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  back-to-the-lander — looking  out 
of  the  window  by  the  sink,  and  observing 
the  weeds  and  the  flowers.  All  the  rest 
of  her  life  she  is  to  see  them  day  by  day! 
When  I  asked  my  boys  if  we  had  not 
better  sell  our  farm  in  New  Jersey  and 
come  here  to  try  to  show  what  can  be 
done,  they  shuddered  and  turned  away. 
And  yet  there  is  a  strip  of  land  up 
through  this  farm  where  the  McIntosh 
apple  would  grow  to  perfection!  Ilubam 
clover  would  grow  on  this  soil,  and  I 
think  kudzu  might  thrive.  With  a  trac¬ 
tor  we  could  rip  this  soil  up,  and  there 
is  a  wonderful  market  at  the  seashore, 
five  miles  away.  But  Mother  shook  her 
head  when  I  spoke  of  living  there,  and  if 
the  girl  does  not  want  to  stay,  who  can 
expect  the  boys  to  do  so?  So  we  were 
glad  to  drive  away,  off  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  where  the  shadows  do  not 
seem  to  play  quite  such  lonesome  tricks 
on  the  face  of  nature.  And  all  the  way 
back  to  the  bench  I  was  thinking  of  that 
poem  by  Robert  Frost.  When  I  was  a 
boy  the  farm  I  have  just  been  speaking 
of  joined  another  which  had  its  house  on 
the  main  road.  At  one  time  this  house 
was  abandoned,  but  now  the  buildings  are 
painted  in  gaudy  colors,  and  there  is  a 
great  sign  :  “Pleasant  View  Farm.”  It 
reminded  me  of  a  countryman  who  had 
always  dressed  in  rough  clothing  suddenly 
decking  himself  out  in  glad  clothes  of  his 
own  selection.  But  there  is  no  use  talk¬ 
ing.  people  like  to  live  where  “something 
goes  by.” 


* 
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But  no  matter  how  the  abandoned  farm 
question  strikes  me — or  Robert  Frost — 
my  children  are  not  greatly  inteiested. 
They  were  all  ready  for  supper  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  beach.  The  boys 
had  cleaned  the  fish  and  the  little  girls 
fried  it — under  the  eye  of  my  daughter. 
That  young  woman  had  also  made  a  great 
batch  of  corn  meal  bread.  I  suspect  she 
put  a  couple  of  extra  eggs  into  it ;  at  any 
rate,  it  Avas  good ;  and  as  for  the  fish, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  eat  fish, 
must  catch  it  yourself  and  have  it 
or  baked  in  less  than  six  hours 
it.  comes  from  the  water.  There 
a  few  boiled  potatoes  left  from  din- 
Tbe  little  girls  had  mashed  these 
and  baked  them  for  a  short  time  in  a  hot 
oven.  Oh,  it  was  a  great  supper!  I  will 
not  say  how  much  the  Japanese  boy  con¬ 
sumed.  And  then,  Avhen  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  eat  any  more,  I  caught  sighi 
of  the  ice  cream  wagon  driving  by.  and 
it  seemed  an  ideal  time  to  treat  the  com¬ 
pany  to  ice  cream.  It  was  groAving  dark 
by  the  time  Ave  were  through,  and  we  all 
went  to  the  beach  and  sat  on  the  sand. 
The  Avind  Avas  rising  and  the  surf  pounded 
hard  on  the  sand  bar.  Far  up  the  beach 
some  company  had  started  an  open  fire, 
and  out  at  sea  Ave  could  see  the  light 
from  some  belated  fisherman  making  for 
the  harbor.  The  light  twinkled  in  the 
cottages,  and  the  great  flame  of  the  light¬ 
house  blazed  out  steadily.  Yet  somehow 
I  could  not  drive  from  mind  the  mental 
picture  of  that  family  back  on  the  lonely 
farm  !  Cherry-top  did  not  bring  his  vio- 
1  in  along,  but  he  has  found  one  here. 
Uncle  Charles  used  to  play  it  before  his 
fingers  greAv  stiff.  So  the  boy  bought  new 
strings,  and  now  as  our  people  sit  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  groAvl  and  muttering  of  the 
ocean  Cherry -top  plays,  softly,  some  of 
the  old  songs  which  have  managed  to 
live  through  the  long  years.  Little  Rose 
is  curled  tip  beside  me.  Soon  she  will 
fall  asleep  with  the  murmur  of  the  song 
the  ocean  is  singing  in  her  ears.  We 
shall  soon  follow  her,  for  in  this  lazy  life 
by  the  sea  sleep  comes  like  a  healing 
balm.  n.  W.  C. 


The  Jersey  Cow 
Brings  Success  to 
Dairymen  and 
F  ar  mers 


THE  JERSEY  COW  produces  426  lbs.  of 
butter-fat  a  year  where  the  average  cow 
produces  only  150  lbs. 

THE  JERSEY  COW  produces  5  and  2/io 
lbs.  of  butter-fat  for  every  100  lbs.  of  feed 
where  the  average  cowr  only  produces 
3  and  8Ao  lbs. 

THE  JERSEY  COW  produces  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  rich  milk  that  sells  from  5  to  10 
cents  more  per  quart  than  ordinary  milk, 
when  sold  direct  to  consumers.  Jersey 
milk  also  brings  a  premium  on  all  whole¬ 
sale  markets. 

THE  JERSEY  COW  begins  producing  at  an 
early  age,  produces  persistently  from  one 
calving  to  the  next — keeps  this  up  over  a 
long  term  of  years  and  always  at  a  large 
net  profit! 

THE  JERSEY  COW  is  rapidly  conquering 
the  dairy  districts  in  popularity.  See 
them  at  the  shows.  Talk  to  the  men  who 
own  them.  Learn  why  Jerseys  have 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  “The 
Profit  Breed.” 

Two  Valuable  Books  Free.  “Jersey  Milk,  The 

Key  To  Dairy  Profits”  is  a  booklet  written  by 

men  who  milk  cows  for  profit.  “Jerseys,  The 

Profit  Breed”  is  a  booklet  that  shows  how  Jerseys 

compare  on  all  points  with  other  dairy  breeds. 

Write  for  them  today. 

The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 

324N  West  Twenty-Third  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Asters  with  Yellows 

I  planted  asters  last  year,  which  after 
I  transplanted  them,  also  those  that  I  did 
not  transplant,  got  a  cream  color  in  the 
heart  of  the  plant  (or  a  light  green). 
This  year  I  see  there  are  some  going  just 
the  same  way.  They  did  not  bloom.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  it  is.  and  what  to  do 
for  it?  .T.  K. 

Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

From  the  description  of  the  aster 
plants’  color  the  disease  is  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  yellows.  Ht  may  be  possible 
under  very  favorable  circumstances  to 
grow  asters  without  being  affected  in  this 
manner,  but  it  appears  to  be  increasingly 
difficult  each  season.  Some  authorities 
think  either  too  much  or  too  little  rain 
the  cause ;  others  have  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  sting  of  the  tarnished 
plant  bug  causes  it.  Whatever  the  cause, 
there  has  never  been  found  a  remedy ; 
even  pulling  up  the  plants  that  first  show 
the  disease  and  burning  them  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  abatement  of  the  disease. 
Within  the  past  week  I  have  looked  over 
a  dozen  different  plantings  of  astei’s  in 
our  county,  including  quite  a  large  block 
on  our  own  place,  and  with  one  exception 
every  lot  will  be  almost  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure.  The  weather  has  been  exceedingly 
dry,  and  to  try  to  offset  this  we  have  been 
irrigating,  and  will  barely  harvest  enough 
astei’s  to  pay  for  the  water.  This  is  our 
first  venture  into  aster  growing  after  a 
lapse  of  about  six  years,  and  the  results 
are  the  same  as  they  were  at  the  time 
.that  we  gave  up  trying  to  make  expenses 
with  this  crop.  E.  .T.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


Beautifying  a  Cemetery  Wall 

In  our  town  we  have  a  cemetery  ou 
an  elevation  higher  than  the  highway 
upon  which  it  abuts,  and  a  stone  re¬ 
taining  wall  about  5  ft.  high  has  been 
built  for  a  distance  of  300  or  400  ft. 
along  the  line  of  the  highway.  The  wall 
is  strong  and  substantial,  and  in  a  fair 
state  of  repair,  but  rather  unsightly. 
The  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  is 
sloping,  and  is  of  a  light  sandy  forma¬ 
tion.  The  level  of  the  highway  is  below 
the  bottom  of  the  wall.  In  company  with 
several  others  I  am  engaged  in  the  work 
of  improving  and  beautifying  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cemetery,  and  there  is  a  very 
pronounced  desire  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us  to  do  something  to  cover  up  said  stone 
wall  by  planting  some  vines  or  rose 
bushes  or  something  of  the  sort  that  not 
only  will  cover  up  the  wall,  but  help  to 
beautifjfc  it.  Now  what  I  would  like 
very  n^rch  to  know  is  what  you  would 
advise  us  to  plant.  o.  f.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

Treatment  will  depend  on  whether  the 
top  of  the  wall  is  at  the  ground  level  on 
the  cemetery  side,  or  whether  it  rises 
above  ground  both  inside  and  out.  Ref- 
erence  to  it  as  a  retaining  wall  suggests 
that  the  cemetery  forms  a  terrace  above 
the  l-oad.  In  this  case  a  most  satisfactory 
treatment  would  be  to  plant  the  little 
trailing  Memorial  rose,  Rosa  Wielxurai- 
ana,  all  along  inside  the  wall.  It  would 
trail  over  the  top  and  hang  down  the 
wall,  and  as  it  grew  would  trail  down 
over  the  sandy  slope  at  the  base  of  the 
wall,  where  it  would  root  and  grow  with 
still  greater  luxuriance.  This  rose  is 
hardy,  strong-growing  and  beautiful.  Its 
clean,  glossy  foliage  turns  a  bronzy  tint  [ 
in  the  Autumn,  while  the  abundant  single 
white  flowers  are  followed  by  red  heps, 
which  persist  through  the  Winter.  The 
Wichuraiana  rose  is  naturally  trailing  in 
habit,  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  such  a 
position.  If,  however,  the  ground  on  the 
cemetery  side  does  not  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  on 
the  outside.  If  a  clinging  vine  is  desired, 
either  the  Ampelopsis,  commonly  called 
Boston  ivy,  or  the  evergreen  bittersweet, 
Euonymus  radicans  vegetus,  would  be  de¬ 
sirable.  The  latter  is  very  attractive, 
forming  showy  red  berries.  If  some  sort 
of  trellis  could  be  provided  against  the 
wall,  it  could  easily  be  covered  with  Dor¬ 
othy  Perkins  rose,  which  would  give  a 
beautiful  effect.  It  grows  so  rapidly  and 
luxuriantly  that  it  is  well  suited  for  such 
use.  As  a  shrub  to  plant  in  such  a  place  you 
would  probably  find  Rosa  rugosa  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  ;  the  foliage  is  very  handsome 
and  the  red  heps  very  showy  late  in  the 
season,  while  the  single  flowers  are  at¬ 
tractive.  It  would  not  be  so  readily 
broken  or  injured  as  some  of  our  other 
flowering  shrubs,  in  a  roadside  position. 
Arbor  vitae  would  be  quite  desirable  if  an 
evergreen  is  preferred,  but  such  flowering 
shrubs  as  syringa  or  mock  orange  and 
Rose  of  Sharon  would  be  attractive.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  formation  of  the  ground  per¬ 
mits  it,  the  trailing  rose  falling  down 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  would  be  the 
most  attractive  treatment  for  this  loca¬ 
tion. 


_  _ 

Your  Money  Back  Unless 
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Makes  a  Better  OrchardThan  Lime-Sulfur 


2  views  of  our  27000-tree  orchard  near  Milton, 
Del.,  25  months  after  planting.  Apple  trees,  root 
and  branch,  dipped  in  SCALECIDE;  peach  ti-ees, 
top  only  dipped.  Sprayed  with  SCALECIDE  since. 


I I/E  G  UARANTEE  that,  if  you  will 
r  “  divide  an  orchard,  your  worst  or  best, 
in  two  parts  equal  in  general  condition, 
and  for  three  years  spray  one  part  with 
SCALECIDE  according  to  our  directions 
and  the  other  part  with  lime-sulfur,  giving 
the  same  summer  treatment  to  both  parts, 
the  part  sprayed  with  SCALECIDE 
will  be  better  than  the  part  sprayed  with 
lime-sulfur  —  in  the  judgment  of  three 
disinterested  fruit  growers  —  or  we  will 
refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for  the 

SCALECIDE. 


Abetter  orchard!  That 

is  what  you  want ,  and  that  is  what 
SCALECIDE  will  help  you  have.  Read 
our  Guarantee — it  is  broad  enough,  definite 
enough,  liberal  enough  to  meet  the  desires 
of  every  fruit-tree  lover.  SCALECIDE  con¬ 
trols  scale,  fire  blight  canker,  pear  psylla  and 
aphis  —  the  control  of  which  is  necessary 
to  a  better  orchard — but  it  does  more ;  it 
has  an  invigorating  effect  upon  trees  and 
foliage,  insuring  plumper  fruit  spurs  and  a 
better  chance  for  fruit  the  following  year. 

Making  Better  Orchards  for  17  Years 

For  17  years  SCALECIDE  has  been  making 
better  orchards — and  with  only  about  one-half  the 
labor  required  for  spraying  with  lime-sulfur.  More¬ 
over,  SCALECIDE  is  pleasant  to  use  and  will  not 
injure  even  the  eyes.  This  year  use  SCALECIDE  ! 

Better  Orchards  Mean  More  Profit 

We  can  show  you  how  SCALECIDE  has  actu¬ 
ally  saved  an  entire  orchard,  and  how  you  can 
make  more  profit  from  your  trees.  Write  today. 
Remember  our  guarantee !  Address  Dep't 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 
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THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY 


Frost  Protection 

for  your  orchards 

Don’t  let  frost  take  away  your  year’s 
income.  Orchard  heaters  are  frost  in¬ 
surance.  Use  them  and  have  big  crops 
at  premium  prices  when  others  fail ;  get 
high  prices  for  your  crops. 

Scheu  Smokeless  and  Canco  Heaters 

have  saved  crops  all  over  the  United  States.  Temperatures  of  10° 
successfully  raised  above  danger  point.  "Outside  temperature  was 
26°,  with  Scheu  Heaters  raised  to  40°.  Crop  saved,  100%," 
says  Ernest  A.  Tonk,  apple  grower  of  Cash- 
mere,  Washington. 

Growers  all  over  United  States  report  simi¬ 
lar  success.  More  than  a  million  now  in  use. 

Cost  36c  up.  Write  for  free  48  page  book 
— "Frost  Insurance."  Resident  agents  wanted. 


WITTE 

Makes  NEW 
Prices  On 
ENGINES 

All 

Sizes 
Lower 


GASOLINE  —  KEROSEN  _ 

Prices f.o.b.K.C.  Carload fjft. to Pbg?  _  _ 

2  HP.  (was  $  59)  Now  $  39.95 
Pitt  saving  now  6  H-P.  (was  180)  Now  119.90 
12  H-P.  (was  352)  Now  249.00 
and  catalog.  Free.  30  H-P.  (was  1091 )  NOW  699.80 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1895  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1895  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Orchard  Heater  Dept.  S 
WHITING-MEAD  COM’L.  C0.(  LOS  ANGELES 
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SPLENDID  PRODUCING  DAIRY  FARM 

in  Fertile  Musconetcong  Valley 

Annual  Milk  INCOME  NOW . §7,500 

162  acres;  2  improved  dwellings. 
Extensive  Power-Equipped  Outbuildings,  2  new  silos, 
complete  modern  labor-saving  fanning  maehinerv.  Of¬ 
fered  complete  with  CROPS.  27  head  FEDERAL  TESTED 
COWS,  10  CALVES,  2  HORSES,  POULTRY,  etc.  River. 
Brook,  Springs  and  town  water  supply 

Offered  Complete ,  1/$  Under  Cost 

EUGENE  JOBS  -  H.  F.  BECK  CO. 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 

Lackawanua  Station  .  Summit.  N.  ,J. 


Highest  quality 

Galvanized— 


ROOFING 

Formed  from  ApoIIo-Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Galvanized  Sheets.  Full  weight. 


These  are  the  most  satisfactory  rust-resisting  gal  vanized 
sheets  manufactured  for  Rooting,  Siding,  Tanks.  Silos, 

Flumes,  Culverts,  etc.  The  Keystone  added  to  regtilarbrand  indicateathatCopperSteel  isused.  Sold  by  weight 
by  leading  metal  merchants.  For  lino  residences  and  public  buildings  use  KkystoNK  Copper  Steel  Hooting 
Tin  Plates.  Write  for  free  "Better  Buildings”  booklet  containing  building  plans  and  valuable  information. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS..  Box,  l  f>  Easton,  9a, 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  Berry  (  rates,  On¬ 
ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  ami  Vegetable 
Packages.  Egg  Oases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  VS  QVOTE  YOV— THAT'S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept  R,  ‘501-303  Johnson  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  Bure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
office* *  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  Tiik  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  value  your  paper  highly  and  get  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  information  from  it.  though  I  pay  the  least 
for  the  same  amount  of  valuable  information  from  your 
paper  of  any  paper  that  I  take,  and  I  take  as  many  as 
I  can  got  time  to  read.  j.  e.  patterson. 

Pennsylvania. 

HERE  are  days  when  bargains  ought  to  count. 
When  we  do  not  give  more  information  for  a 
dollar  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  for  llie  same 
money  we  want  to  be  told,  so  that  we  may  increase 
the  value. 

The  only  remedy  is  ‘‘Ask  no  questions  and  use  the  big 
si ick.”  o.  A.  it. 

Rhode  Island. 

THIS  man  refers  to  the  proper  treatment  of  auto¬ 
hogs.  We  agree  with  him.  When  you  catch 
them  right  in  the  act — located  in  the  tree  or  patch 
or  garden — the  time  for  argument  or  questioning 
has  passed.  You  have  the  best  sort  of  evidence 
right  before  you.  and  the  time  for  using  the  “big 
stick”  has  arrived.  Our  favorite  weapon  would  he 
a  shingle  or  a  whip  properly  applied. 

* 

('an  you  advise  me  of  any  method  to  use  to  prevent 
robins  from  picking  the  largest  and  best  peaches  as 
soon  as  they  turn  red  and  soften?  I  have  only  about 
30  trees,  and  I  like  to  have  the  fruit  ripen  on  the 
trees,  as  I  do  not  market  any.  This  year  the  birds  have 
destroyed  about  a  quarter  of  my  choicest  peaches,  and 
if  there  is  any  possible  way  to  prevent  this  I  would 
like  to  try  it.  w.  P.  taylor. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WE  are  always  disposed  to  take  a  hopeful  view 
of  any  trouble,  but  in  the  case  of  these  red¬ 
breasted  thieves  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there 
seems  no  practical  remedy.  It  is  our  sincere  belief 
that  the  robins  cause  more  damage  to  the  fruit 
grower  than  hawks,  crows  or  owls  ever  do,  while 
these  so-called  birds  of  prey  destroy  far  more  insects 
and  vermin.  The  robber  robins  are  protected.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  effective  way  of  saving  tlie 
peaches  except  to  put  tents  of  netting  or  gauze  over 
them,  and  that  is  not  practical  except  with  a  few 
small  trees. 

* 

We  have  some  farmers  who  are  interested  in  beef  pro¬ 
duction.  but  before  venturing  too  deep  they  are  anxious 
to  get  all  the  figures  possible  on  which  to  work.  Could 
some  of  your  subscribers  give  me  their  experiences  on 
fattening  steers,  giving  profit  or  loss?  We  would  also 
like  figures  of  profit  or  loss  on  baby  beef.  E.  n. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  ,T. 

EAD  Prof.  Hinkler’s  article  on  pages  1029-1030. 
We  think  it  will  he  comparatively  easy  to  feed 
and  fatten  steers  on  our  Eastern  farms,  hut  the 
trouble  comes  in  selling  the  beef  to  advantage. 
There  is  a  monopoly  in  that  business  which  has 
practically  ruined  competition.  In  order  to  make 
the  beef  business  pay  there  must  be  some  sort  of 
return  to  the  old  slaughter-house  system,  with  inde¬ 
pendent.  methods  for  distributing  meat.  With  the 
growing  organization  among  farmers  it  ought  to  he 
possible  to  market  beef  to  better  advantage.  We 
would  like  to  have  full  experiences  from  Eastern 
farmers  who  have  tried  this  business. 

* 

LET  us  hope  there  will  be  fewer  deaths  from 
silo  poisoning  this  year  than  ever  before. 
When  partly  filled  silos  are  left  undisturbed  over 
iiiglit  or  for  several  days,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  pro¬ 
duced.  This  is  heavier  than  air  and  thus  accumu¬ 
lates  at  the  bottom  of  the  silo  when  there  is  no 
opening  for  it  to  pass  away.  It  is  a  deadly  poison 
to  all  breathing  things,  and  men  who  go  into  the  silo 
when  this  gas  is  present  will  be  overcome  and  prob¬ 
ably  killed.  No  one  should  enter  a  partly  filled  silo 
until  the  blower  has  pumped  fresh  air  into  it  for 
several  minutes.  If  there  is  still  any  question  about 
the  silo,  or  about  a  well,  tie  a  lighted  lantern  to  a 
rope  and  lower  it  down.  Tf  the  flame  goes  out,  keep 
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cut  of  the  silo.  If  the  flame  continues  to  burn,  you 
may  safely  go  down. 

SENATOR  PAGE  of  Vermont  will  retire  from  ac¬ 
tive  public  life  at  the  end  of  his  present  term 
in  the  Senate  next  year.  The  people  of  Vermont 
would  gladly  re-elect  him.  hut  we  understand  that 
the  Senator  does  not  desire  another  term.  This  sit¬ 
uation  leaves  the  people  free  to  suggest  a  successor. 
The  citizens  of  Vermont  are  well  able  to  make  their 
own  selection,  yet  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  is 
a  public  character,  with  an  influence  and  power 
which  is  nation-wide.  We  may  therefore,  without 
impropriety,  suggest  a  man  for  the  position.  That 
man  is  Elbert  R.  Brigham  of  St.  Albans,  the  present 
Commissioner '  of  Agriculture  for  Vermont.  Mr. 
Brigham  is  a  big  man,  physically  and  mentally,  the 
finest  type  of  the  Vermont  fanner.  Vermont  is  an 
agricultural  State,  and  will  always  remain  such. 
While  the  other  New  England  States  have  varied 
interests  of  manufacturing  and  fishing,  Vermont 
will  ever  find  it  necessary  to  depend  on  her  farms 
for  those  things  which  make  a  State  and  support  its 
people.  It  seems  to  us  without  question  that  such  a 
State  should  be  represented  at  Washington  by  fann¬ 
ers.  We  do  not  mean  that  such  a  man  should  be 
selected  simply  because  he  lives  or  works  on  a  farm. 
What  we  do  mean  is  that  such  a  representative 
should  have,  first  of  all.  that  spirit  and  feeling  which 
can  only  come  to  a  man  through  working  contact 
with  the  soil.  In  addition  to  this,  such  a  man  should 
have  a  trained  and  fully  educated  mind,  a  strong 
character,  plain  common  sense  and  a  healthy  body. 
Mr.  Brigham  meets  these  requirements  fully.  We 
think  he  would  make  an  excellent  Senator  for  Ver¬ 
mont.  and  we  invite  a  consideration  of  his  qualities 
by  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

* 

AT  this  season  we  always  have  many  questions 
about  the  ownership  of  fruit  trees  which  grow 
on  or  close  to  the  boundary  line.  Let  us  get  in 
ahead  of  the  flood  this  year  with  a  few  facts  as  we 
understand  them.  Such  a  tree  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  out  of  which  it  grows.  If  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  leaves  the  ground  six  inches  over  the  line  of 
your  neighbor’s  property,  it  belongs  to  him.  You 
have  no  right  to  pick  the  fruit,  even  from  the 
branches  which  spread  out  over  your  property.  He 
has  no  right  to  come  on  your  land  to  pick  this  fruit, 
hut  he  may  do  so  when  climbing  in  the  tree.  If  you 
can  show  that  the  spreading  limbs  injure  your  prop¬ 
erty  by  shading  or  otherwise,  you  have  the  right  to 
out  them  off  up  to  your  line,  provided  you  do  not 
cause  serious  injury  to  the  tree.  In  many  cases  the 
tree  grows  out  of  the  ground  exactly  on  the  line. 
Then  it  belongs  to  both  parties,  and  they  should 
share  in  the  fruit.  We  can  see  from  this  the  great 
folly  of  fighting  over  the  ownership  of  such  fruit.  In 
such  cases,  if  anywhere,  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
should  previal.  There  is  no  use  in  being  mean  or 
small  over  the  crop  from  such  a  boundary  tree. 

5jc  * 

TlIiE  following  sign,  dedicated  to  the  auto  hogs,  is 
reported  from  a  Michigan  garden: 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again,  but  vegetables 
will  die.  Be  Careful  With  Your  Feet. 

if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  justifiable  profanity 
it  may  he  used  in  cases  where  these  auto  hogs 
trample  over  farm  and  garden.  The  mischief  they 
can  do  with  their  hands  is  considerable,  but  what 
they  smash  down  with  their  feet  is  even  greater. 

* 

E  do  not  fully  agree  with  Mr.  He  Graff  in  his 
article  on  the  hill  farms  (page  1099).  We 
print  it  in  order  to  give  all  sides  a  hearing,  for  that 
is  the  policy  we  seek  to  encourage.  There  is  much 
of  truth  in  this  argument  that  the  hill  farms  belong 
to  an  age  now  past.  If  at  the  time  they  were  first 
taken  up  settlers  had  known  what  is  now  known 
about  soils,  many  of  these  hill  farms  would  never 
have  been  touched  with  the  plow.  Even  if  xve  admit 
•that,  there  are  now  many  other  reasons  why  some 
of  them  should  not  he  abandoned.  Many  of  them 
are  excellent  for  fruit  growing  or  pasture,  and  there 
will  always  he  a  class  of  people  who  prefer  to  live 
among  the  hills.  We  have  that  feeling  ourselves, 
and  we  can  find  many  hill  farmers  who  much  prefer 
tlieir  situations  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  which 
may  easily  be  pointed  out.  In  the  end  we  shall  find 
that  this  question  cannot  be  settled  by  applying  the 
common  rules  of  science  or  “efficiency.”  There  is 
something  of  character  and  personal  inclination 
which  must  also  be  considered.  We  think  Mr.  De 
Graff’s  grandchildren  will  find  these  hills  reasonably 
well  populated  by  fairly  contented  people. 


September  10.  1921 

ONGRESS  has,  thus  far.  done  two  things  for 
the  Federal  Land  Rank  system.  The  Treasury 
has  been  authorized  to  buy  $30,000,000  worth  of  land 
bonds.  This  money  will  he  used  by  the  banks  for 
loans.  The  banks  have  also  been  authorized  to  pay 
514  instead  of  5  per  cent  on  their  bonds.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  make  these  bonds  a  more  attractive 
investment.  With  this  rate  of  interest  and  the  tax 
exemption  feature  these  Federal  land  bonds  ought 
to  appeal  to  any  investor  who  wants  a  sure  propo¬ 
sition  at  a  fair  interest  rate.  These  bonds  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good  as  an  investment  for  farmers.  Con¬ 
gress  should  now  go  further  and  improve  the  system 
so  as  to  bring  it  down  within  reach  of  the  tenant 
and  hired  man. 

* 

We  are  meeting  considerable  opposition  from  the  local 
dealers,  as  they  have  a  few  “stools”  planted,  and  when 
wc  get  favorable  prices  they  approach  members  indi¬ 
vidually  the  next  day.  and  offer  to  sell  them  for  just  a 
little  less.  The  results  are  that  the  purchasing  agent 
receives  cancellations  of  orders,  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  go  without  the  feed,  as  the  minimum  is  a 
earload.  They  are  cute  enough  to  approach  just  enough 
members  to  break  up  the  car:  the  rest  must  then  come 
to  them  and  buy. 

HAT  report  comes  from  a  community  where 
efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  buying  organization.  The  methods  here  men¬ 
tioned  are  old  and  time-worn.  They  will  be  used 
against  any  organization  which  seeks  to  make  its 
members  independent.  They  are  usually  effective, 
for  there  are  quite  sure  to  he  just  enough  members 
v.  ho  cannot  realize  that  in  order  to  make  any  per¬ 
manent  gain  through  co-operation  they  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  suffer  some  temporary  loss.  You  may  trusl 
Hie  dealers  to  find  the  weak  spots  in  the  fence  if 
there  he  any.  and  break  through  them  unless  they 
are  well  braced. 

* 

WHAT  is  known  as  the  agricultural  “bloc"  in 
Congress  is  coming  to  have  great  influence 
on  legislation.  This  “bloc”  is  a  group  of  Senators 
and  representatives,  largely  from  the  Western 
States,  it  is  strongest  in  the  Senate,  with  its  limited 
membership,  where  one  State  has  as  much  power  as 
another.  The  Senators  who  comprise  this  “bloc" 
represent  about  one-third  of  the  nation’s  population 
and  more  than  half  its  territory.  By  combining  with 
Senators  from  some  of  the  Southern  States  these 
men  are  able  to  control  much  legislation.  It  is 
probable  that  no  tax  or  tariff  bill  can  be  put  through 
Congress  without  their  consent.  When  President 
Wilson  was  re-elected  it  was  thought  that  a  perma¬ 
nent.  combination  between  voters  of  the  South  and 
the  Far  West  had  been  secured.  The  recent  election 
dispelled  that  belief,  but  events  have  shown  that  a 
combination  of  Senators  from  these  two  sections  can 
be  arranged  on  many  issues.  The  plan  is  much  the 
same  as  that  followed  with  great  success  by  French 
farmers  in  their  parliament.  Through  their  ability 
to  drop  partisan  politics  at  times  and  get  solidly 
together  on  farm  questions  the  representatives  of 
French  farmers  have  accomplished  great,  things  for 
their  industry.  Such  a  “bloc”  was  never  possible  in 
this  country  before — since  party  lines  were  t<>o 
closely  drawn.  These  ties  are  loosening  every  year, 
and  these  farmers  fire  able  to  put  “agriculture  first" 
in  the  articles  of  their  political  creed. 


Brevities 

A  hen  cannot  lay  well  in  December  unless  she  feels 
well  in  August  and  September. 

Remember  that  Red  clover,  Timothy  and  Blue  gva<s 
need  lime  to  do  their  best,  while  Alsike  clover  and  Red- 
top  grass  will  grow  on  acid  soils. 

Better  begin  soon  to  go  over  the  hacks  of  tin*  cows 
for  warbles  or  cattle  grubs.  You  can  feel  them  as  little 
lumps  under  the  skin  if  they  are  there.  Squeeze  them 

out. 

A  reader  wants  to  know  if  Soy  bean  vines  can  he 
fed  to  horses.  Surely.  We  have  seen  work  horses  in 
the  South  that  had  no  other  roughage,  and  they  were 
in  fine  shape. 

Many  a  man  of  small  size  or  of  feeble  frame  finds 
himself  in  the  position  of  G.  F.,  whose  letter  is  printed 
on  page  1099.  Some  big  brute  takes  advantage  of  his 
feeble  condition  to  impose  upon  him. 

On  July  20  we  seeded  Hubam  clover,  this  represent¬ 
ing  a  cover  crop  after  early  potatoes.  On  August  27  the 
plants  were  about  15  inches  high,  with  nearly  six  weeks 
yet  to  grow.  We  have  never  seen  any  other  legume 
which  gives  such  a  growth. 

We  had  during  the  season  many  questions  about  the 
“sexometer.”  a  device  for  determining  the  sex  of  an  egg 
Prof.  M.  A.  Jull  of  the  Macdonald  College,  Canada, 
tested  it  fairly  on  53  eggs.  The  results  proved  the  sex¬ 
ometer  right  23  times  and  wrong  30  times!  Most  of 
us  cau  guess  as  well  as  that 

The  New  Tersey  Department  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  a  quart  or  milk  contains  68.8  ounces.  The  ordinary 
“glass”  of  milk  will  average  about  nine  ounces  or  7*£ 
to  a  quart.  In  the  cities  it  usually  costs  10  cents  a 
glass.  That  means  6  cents  for  a  farmer  and  75  cents 
for  the  consumer.  Some  “spread  !” 
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The  Wrong  Sort  of  Co-operation 

Some  11,000  employees  in  and  around  New  York 
are  having  a  demonstration  of  the  kind  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  that  is  promoted  and  managed  by  a  self-selected 
management  independent  of  the  members.  The 
losses  at  present  seem  to  be  .$200,000 ;  but  the  assets 
will  not  mature  for  years,  and  the  cost  of  liquidation 
is  yet  to  be  estimated. 

Four  years  ago.  one  Ingalls  Iv.  Kimball  recognized 
two  conditions:  employment  was  general  and  wages 
high.  Employees  had  money,  and  they  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  save  it  and  invest  it  if  the  scheme  were 
made  alluring.  Banks  and  brokers  and  institutions 
had  paper  securities  that  drew  low  rates  of  interest, 
as  they  were  issued  before  the  war  increased  interest 
rates.  If  these  were  sold  for  cash  the  money  could 
be  made  to  yield  anywhere  from  10  to  .‘10  per  cent, 
and  in  some  instances  more. 

The  thing  to  do  was  to  gather  up  the  savings  of 
small  salaries  and  wages,  and  invest  the  money  in 
the  low-yielding  securities.  The  men  with  the 
securities  approved.  The  National  Thrift  Bond  Cor¬ 
poration  was  incorporated.  Four  directors  were 
now  chosen  from  large  banking  and  business  insti¬ 
tutions.  and  the  promoters  were  installed  as  mana¬ 
gers.  The  thrift  literature  was  appealing  and 
effective.  It  would  relieve  industrial  unrest,  pro¬ 
mote  production  and  inspire  patriot'sm.  The  argu¬ 
ment  was  right.  It  won  with  some  employers,  who 
urged  it  upon  their  employees  because  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  they  had  in  the  trustees  and  directors.  The 
securities  bought  were  trusteed  by  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company  and  Thrift  bonds  issued  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  after  they  had  completed  installment  payments. 
The  theories  and  agreements  were  right,  but  the 
management  did  not  even  up  with  the  promises.  It 
was  other  people’s  money,  and  no  check  was  put  on 
salaries  and  expenses.  The  organization  cost 
$100,000.  The  business  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Banking  Department.  The  promoters  and 
trustees  refuse  to  do  anything,  to  help  the  members, 
who  must  take  heavy  losses  in  a  quick  liquidation 
or  wait  years  for  the  securities  to  mature. 

The  record  is  not  promoting  thrift  or  patriotism. 
Tt  is  not  encouraging  co-operation  among  the  masses. 
And  yet  thrift  and  industry  and  co-operation  are 
worthy  purposes,  and  should  be  a  benefit  to  all.  The 
fault  came  from  selfish  exploitation  of  the  people 
who  should  be  benefited.  Tf  these  employers  had 
taken  the  initiative  themselves  and  managed  their 
combined  savings  themselves  under  proper  safe¬ 
guards  of  supervision  and  publicity  it  should  have 
resulted  in  all  the  benefits  claimed  for  it. 


A  Sure-enough  Wool  Suit 

When  an  Ohio  man  has  farmed  and  grown  wool 
until  fourscore,  and  been  brought  up  on  The  R. 
N.-Y.  doctrine,  he  surely  merits  all  the  good  clothes 
he  wants.  I  have  plenty  of  the  good  k’ml,  made 
before  second-hand  wool  displaced  the  kind  I  grow, 
hut  I  thought  my  friends  would  be  glad  to  see  how 
I  look  in  a  new  outfit.  Our  State  Fair  comes 
shortly,  and  my  Summer  suit  has  been  there  so 
often  it  could  almost  go  the  hundred  miles  itself, 
and  my  Winter  suit  could  nearly  pilot  me  to  all  the 
farmers'  institutes  and  sheep  meetings  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  adjoining  counties. 

Yes,  in  justice  to  myself  and  my  friends,  1  thought 
1  would  get  a  wool  suit  as  good  as  the  ones  I  have, 
so  I  bought  the  cloth  and  had  a  tailor  cut,  trim  and 
fit  it  on  me,  and  how  good  it  looks  and  feels.  Any 
sheepman  is  worthy  of  such  a  suit.  If  anyone  de¬ 
serves  good  woolen  clothes  it  is  the  man  who  grows 
Delaine  fibers.  “There  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment,” 
however.  About  me  are  many  wearing  second-hand 
clothes  that  no  one  knows  who  wore  once,  made 
over,  even  for  wool  growers.  Why,  the  world  is  full 
of  wool  that  should  all  have  been  on  the  persons  of 
the  people,  and  myself  and  other  members  of  the 
Ohio  Wool  Association  have  6.000,000  pounds  which 
we  can  only  sell  in  dribs. 

I  want  people  to  wear  wool.  We  grow  it  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  should  have  it.  They  should  make 
comforts,  blankets,  sweaters,  socks  and  everything 
they  can  out  of  it.  They  should  bring  the  old  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  out  of  the  attic,  or  get  some  handy  old 
carpenter  to  make  them  one,  and  use  wool  as  we 
did  when  I  was  young.  There  was  no  shoddy,  nor 
unsold  wool  stocks  then,  but  folks  were  nicely  and 
warmly  clad  in  wool.  Here  is  a  fact  that  every 
reader  can  bet  on:  If  wool  is  not  used  there  will 
be  little  or  none  grown.  From  what  I  see  now  I 
figure  that  sheep  will  fall  off  not  less  than  one-fifth 
this  year,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  until  the 
rag  men  have  the  whole  population  for  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  every  few  months,  or  at  farthest  a  year. 

Ohio.  H-  w-  8- 


The  Farmer  and  the  Thief 

A  Successful  Barking  Dog 

A  woman  in  New  Jersey  sends  us  the  following 
story  from  Washington.  Here  is  a  case  where  a 
barking  dog  does  not  need  to  bite,  or  to  pay  a  license! 

Zillab,  Wash.,  Aug.  25. — An  old-fashioned  talking  ma¬ 
chine  rigged  in  a  beehive  with  records  of  violent  barking 
by  two  tormented  collie  dogs  is  the  police  protection  Ed¬ 
ward  Delle  uses  in  his  orchard  and  vineyard  here.  The 
record  is  operated  by  an  electric  attachment,  and  if  an 
auto  is  heard  to  slow  down  where  the  orchard  touches 
the  highway,  the  canned  dog  music  is  turned  loose. 
It.  has  never  failed  to  discourage  prospective  purloiners 
of  fruit. 

The  day  of  the  automobjle  tourist  has  developed  a 
new  species  of  petty  thief  who  while  pilfering  the  farm¬ 
ers’  fields  destroys  as  much  as  he  carries  away.  Every 
orehardist  and  melon  grower  whose  land  adjoins  a  high¬ 
way  is  tormented  and  robbed  every  night  by  travelers. 

D’elle’s  grapevines  and  peach  trees  are  along  the. 
Sunset  highway  at  a  point  where  the  Yakima  River 
takes  a  broad  turn  and  a  clump  of  trees  hides  that  part 
of  the  orchard  from  the  ranch  house.  Many  tourists 
plan  to  drive  along  this  road  just  after  dusk  and  much 
fruit  has  been  stolen  every  Summer. 

Since  installing  his  barking  apparatus  Delle  has  had 
no  losses  and  more  fun  than  two  circuses  might  give 
him.  watching  folks  climb  back  into  cars  and  speed 
away. 

Neighbors  declare  they  can  hear  Delle’s  two  canned 
dogs  barking  a  mile  away,  and  that  the  effect  is  realistic. 


A  Jerseyman  Shoots  Straight 

THE  following  item  has  appeared  in  several 
papers.  A  few  years  ago  a  Paterson  (N.  J.)  boy 
shot  a  man  under  somewhat  similar  conditions  and 
was  not  prosecuted.  A  Massachusetts  man  shot  such 
a  thief  and  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  then 
pardoned : 

Camden.  N.  J..  Aug.  28. — Harry  Wolohan  of  Mag¬ 
nolia  was  awakened  by  a  noise  early  today  and  when 
he  peered  into  the  yard  saw  a  man  tearing  boards  from 
his  hennery.  lie  grasped  his  shotgun  and  rushed  to 
meet  the  intruder.  Wolohan  fired,  he  said,  as  the  man 
reached  in  his  pocket  as  though  seizing  a  revolver.  The 
alleged  chicken  thief  was  killed  instantly. 

lie  was  identified  as  Kelsey  Benson,  a  negro,  of 
Kawnside.  A  woman  who  said  she  was  Benson’s  wife 
was  arrested  near  the  Wolohan  farm  w'th  a  horse  and 
wagon.  Wolohan  told  the  Camden  police  he  had  been 
robbed  of  chickens  worth  $4,500  in  the  last  two  years. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Wolohan,  who  is  60  years 
old,  will  be  charged  with  manslaughter.  We  have 
received  the  enclosed  comment  on  this  case  from 
Mr.  It.  A.  Millar  of  Philadelphia,  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
glady  help  in  this  case : 

Enclosed  clipping  from  this  morning’s  issue  of  the 
Philadelphia  Tublic  Ledger  brings  to  mind  the  case 
described  in  last  week’s  It.  N.-Y.  of  the  farmer  who 
was  assessed  damages  for  peppering  with  birdshot  the 
boy  who  was  robbing  his  melon  patch. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  Mr.  Wolohan  is 
probably  up  against  a  pretty  stiff  situation.  People 
who  only  eat  hens,  and  do  not  have  to  keep  them 
against  marauders,  are  sure  to  feel  that  Mr.  Wolohan 
should  go  to  jail,  if  not  hang.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
those  who  are  occasional  or  habitual  marauders  them¬ 
selves. 

The  “Farmers’  Bloc”  in  Washington  has  shown 
what  can  be  done  by  standing  together.  How  about  a 
little  active  suppoit  for  Mr.  Wolohan? 

ROGER  A.  MILLAR. 


Ohio  Elderberries  and  Boys 

An  Ohio  reader  sends  the  following,  taken  from 
the  Norwood  Enterprise: 

The  elderberries  gathered  by  two  young  men  of  Nor¬ 
wood  last  week  proved  to  be  rather  expensive.  They 
went  over  to  the  farm  of  Ed  Hopping,  in  Whitewater 
township,  and  after  two  or  three  hours’  hard  work  in 
the  hot  sun  were  completely  discouraged  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Farmer  Hopping,  who  made  them  throw  several 
gallons  away  and  leave  the  farm.  To  crown  it  all , 
justice  of  the  Trace  Oliver  Swisher  fined  them  $20J(5 
on  a  trespassing  charge.  Tt  is  not  stated  just  what 
they  wanted  with  .the  elderberries. 

The  reader  who  sends  the  clipping  writes: 

I  know  both  of  these  boys,  and  apart  from  their 
inability  to  see  that  farmers  have  rights,  they  are  very 
decent,  well-behaved  boys. 


Raising  Chickens  on  Paper 

I  am  contemplating  starting  a  poultry  farm  and  vege¬ 
table  garden  in  partnership  with  my  older  brother.  The 
farm  is  situated  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York,  where  we  formerly  made  our  home.  We  have 
patrons  there  who  will  consume  all  of  our  produce. 
Following  is  an  estimate  of  our  expenditure  and  income 
for  the  first  year.  Would  it  trouble  you  too  much  to 
glance  over  it  and  inform  us  if  it  is  a  nearly  correct 
estimate? 

EXPENDITURES 

Rent,  per  year . $1,000.00 

Chicks,  2,000  at  $20  per  100 .  400.00 

Brooders,  four .  100.00 

Ilorse  and  harness .  150.00 

Seeds  and  fertilizer,  for  garden . 250.00 

Cows,  two,  to  produce  necessary  skim-milk....  200.00 

Miscellaneous  .  200.00 

Grain,  two  tons  .  100.00 


Total . $2,400.00 

INCOME 

Eggs,  sold  to  private  families,  averaging  40c 
per  doz. ;  900  hens  producing  112  eggs  per 

hen  . $3,400.00 

Broilers,  9<X)  cockerels,  average  weight  1 

lbs.;  average  price,  50c  per  lb .  600.00 

Truck  and  fruit .  1,000.00 


Total . $5,000.00 

We  are  experienced  poultry  men.  The  farm  will 


either  he  leased  for  three  years  or  for  one  year  with  the 

option  of  buying.  w.d.l. 

Connecticut. 

How  exceedingly  easy  it  is  to  figure  out  profits  on 
paper!  These  people  would  have  astonishing  good  luck 
to  raise  900  cockerels  and  900  pullets  from  2,000  day- 
old  chicks.  The  loss  — 10  per  cent — is  often  reached  by 
deaths  in  a  full  matured  flock  of  hens.  Analyzing  the 
food  supply,  we  find  two  tons  allowed.  Two  tons  equal 
64,000  ounces.  If  900  hens  have  one  ounce  a  day  for 
360  days,  it  would  require  328.500  ounces.  The  “two 
tons”  would  give  less  than  one  ounce  a  day  for  each 
five  hens,  to  say  nothing  about  the  900  cockerels.  There 
would  be  no  “112  eggs  per  hen”  on  that  amount  of  food. 
What  are  the  two  cows  going  to  live  on?  There  is  no 
allowance  for  grain,  hay,  etc.,  for  them.  If  the  hay  is 
to  he  raised,  allowance  must  be  made  for  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  hay  rake,  farm  wagon  and  tools.  Allowance  is 
made  for  “horse  and  harness.”  hut  nothing  for  wagons. 

The  $200  for  “miscellaneous”  would  be  quickly  used 
up  for  other  appliances.  Are  all  the  brooder  houses, 
poultry  houses,  rat-proof  grain  house,  etc.,  already  on 
the  place?  Or  must  they  be  built? 

I  suppose  the  “$1,000  expenditures”  is  for  living  ex¬ 
penses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  two  men  would  have  a  lively  job 
to  raise  and  market  $1,000  worth  of  garden  truck  and 
fruit  without  spending  any  time  on  poultry.  No  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  hired  help,  so  I  suppose  they  intend  to 
do  all  the  work  themselves.  But  no  matter  how  hard 
they  work,  the  figures  won’t  come  out  as  they  have 
them  on  this  paper.  GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Chicago  Milk  Problems 

For  some  time  complaints  have  been  made  by  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  Chicago  district  that  the  Milk  Marketing 
Company  of  that  district  was  being  badly  and  extrava¬ 
gantly  managed.  A  meeting  of  producers  was  held  in 
Elgin.  III.,  on  August  12,  at  which  70  per  cent  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  company  were  present  or  repre¬ 
sented.  It  is  said  that  30  per  cent  had  discontinued 
selling  through  the  company  because  of  heavy  assess¬ 
ments  to  pay  debts,  reports  that  it  was  to  fail  and  had 
management.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the 
situation  and  to  recommend  to  the  directors  what  should 
be.  done  to.  save  the  organization. 

Another  meeting  was  held  at  Elgin  on  August  111  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  producers’  committee.  The 
committee  grouped  its  recommendation#  for  changes 
under  three  heads: 

First:  In  the  organization. 

Second:  In  the  management  of  the  company. 

Third:  In  the  methods  of  financing  and  accounting. 

Under  the  first  suggestion  the  committee  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  management  of  the  Milk  Mar¬ 
keting  Company  is  not  living  up  to  the  principles  of 
co-operation  in  that  each  member  should  benefit  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  contribution  to  the  amount  of  business 
done,  and  that  the  company  should  be  governed  in  a 
representative  way.  It  criticised  the  directors  in  ac¬ 
cumulating  and  voting  proxies,  thereby  taking  the  man¬ 
agement  out  of  the  hands  of  producers.  The  autocratic 
way  of  electing  directors,  the  committee  found,  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  centralization  of  management,  and  tends 
to  lack  of  responsi  /eness  to  the  will  and  judgement  of 
the  majority  of  the  members.  It  recommended  to  do 
away  with  proxy  voting,  and  recommended  that  the 
stockholders  of  each  district  should  elect  their  own  di¬ 
rector.  It  also  recommended  that  there  be  a  roll  call 
in  the  board  of  directors  on  every  important  question, 
and  that  each  member’s  vote  be  recorded,  and  published, 
on  the  ground  that  members  are  entitled  to  know  how 
their  representative  votes  on  important  questions.  It 
suggested  also  that  when  considering  broad,  general 
policies,  the  board  of  directors  should  call  in  one  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  local,  and  confer  with  them  as  to  the 
sentiment  of  members. 

Under  the  head  of  management  the  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  that  because  of  the  larger  business,  involving 
millions  of  dollars  and  management  of  much  help,  a 
business  manager  should  lie  a  man  of  training,  experi- 
anee  and  special  ability.  It  holds  that  a  manager  should 
not  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  that  a 
manager  from  outside  the  board  should  be  employed, 
and  clothed  with  authority  to  conduct  the  business.  It 
further  suggested  that  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
directors  should  not  be  the  bookkeeper  of  the  company; 
that  employees  should  be  selected  for  their  training,  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability,  and  that  field  work  intended  to 
hold  the  organization  together  should  not  bo  necessary 
and  that  this  expense  should  be  avoided  through  efficient 
management,  and  results  that  would  command  the  vol¬ 
untary  co-operation  of  members. 

As  to  financing  and  accounting,  the  committee  criti¬ 
cizes  the  management  in  that  financial  statements  are 
not  made.  All  of  the  affairs  of  a  co-operative  company, 
it  says,  should  be  open  and  above  board.  Nothing 
should  be  covered  up.  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  financial  affairs  of  the  milk  marketing 
company  has  saused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and 
dissensions,  and  the  committee  urges  that  efficient  audits 
and  financial  reports  be  made  at  least  quarterly,  and 
perferably  monthly.  Further  expensive  by-product 
plants  should  be  secured  only  when  absolutely  needed, 
and  then  only  as  fast  as  income  from  the  stock  will 
permit. 

The  members  of  the  committee  as  well  as  the  500 
members  present  asserted  that  the  present  movement 
was  undertaken  only  in  the  interest  of  organization 
and  that  the  Milk  Marketing  Company  may  continue 
to  function  and  better  to  serve  the  interests  of  dairy¬ 
men.  Inefficiency  in  the  management  was  admitted, 
but  loyalty  on  the  part  of  members  was  emphasized 
oy  all.  and  a  general  purpose  was  manifested  to  assume 
the  obligations  of  the  company  and  pay  its  debts.  The 
purpose  and  tone  of  the  meeting  was  healthy  and  en¬ 
couraging  as  coming  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mem¬ 
bership.  If  the  policies  recommended  are  adopted  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  membership  is  maintained,  nothing 
can  be  surer  than  success.  producer. 

I  llinois. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME  | 

From  Day  to  Day 

Fair  Weather  Friends 

I  met  a  friend  one  Summer  day. 

When  earth  and  sky  were  wondrous 
fair, 

We  journeyed  on  our  pleasant  way, 
Without  a  though  of  future  care. 

All  nature  smiled.  The  lark’s  sweet  trill 
Came  drifting  down  the  long  white 
toad  ; 

Our  footsteps  lagged,  we  reached  a  hill. 
The  sky  o’erhead  grew  gray  and  cold. 

A  threat  of  rain  was  in  the  air, 

The  lark’s  sweet  song  had  died  away ; 
A  crash  of  thunder  boomed  somewhere, 
And  night  was  mistress  of  the  day  ! 

The  road  lay  long  and  white  and  still 
Beneath  the  beat  of  falling  rain. 

And  in  the  shadow  of  the  hill 

For  my  dear  friend  I  looked  in  vain ! 

Oh.  friend,  when  bitter  days  are  here 
(Thank  God  they  do  not  always  stay), 
Oh,  friend,  who  smiles  when  skies  are 
clear, 

Where  do  you  hide  when  skies  are  gray  ? 

— CLARA  S.  M’CULLEN, 

in  Kansas  City  Star. 

We  have  discovered  that  the  robin  is 
not  only  a  robber,  but  a  tippler  as  well. 
One  day  recently  some  friends  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  antics  of  several  birds  in 
the  driveway  encircling  the  lawn.  Thf 
birds  would  fly  short  distances,  and  land 
hurriedly  on  the  drive,  where  they  would 
walk  unsteadily,  occasionally  falling 
backward,  and  apparently  propping  them 
selves  up  with  their  tail  feathers.  Their 
heads  lolled  from  side  to  side,  they  blinked 
their  eyes,  shook  their  tails,  and  went 
through  ridiculous  antics.  Some  of  them 
were  very  quarrelsome,  attacking  the 
other  birds ;  some  seemed  merely  maudlin. 
The  truth  was  these  disreputable  robins 
were  in  a  state  of  disgraceful  intoxica¬ 
tion,  and  the  cause  of  their  moral  down¬ 
fall  was  a  bird  cherry  tree,  with  a  quan- 
tity  of  over-ripe  fruit  fermenting  around 
it.  The  robins  indulged  in  the  cherries 
freely,  and  whether  their  percentage  of 
alcohol  was  a  violation  of  the  Volstead 
act  or  not,  it  was  sufficient  to  intoxicate 
the  birds.  One  of  our  friends  tells  us 
that  he  has  seen  a  tame  crow  intoxicated 
by  the  fumes  from  boiling  vinegar  when 
pickles  were  being  made.  Perhaps  sci¬ 
ence  may  prove  that  birds  cannot  be  in¬ 
toxicated  by  fermenting  cherries  or  boil¬ 
ing  vinegar,  but  witnesses  will  prove  that 
at  least  they  show  all  the  common  symp¬ 
toms  of  intoxication. 

* 

When  the  young  people  go  away  to 
school  or  college  it  is  necessary  to  mark- 
all  garments  and  accessories  that  must 
be  laundered  with  the  full  name.  For 
this  purpose  tape  with  the  name  woven 
in  color  is  preferable  to  marking  with 
ink.  and  indeed  is  insisted  on  by  many 
boarding  schools.  Initials  alone  are  not 
sufficient ;  the  whole  name  must  be  given. 
These  woven  names  may  be  ordered  from 
one  of  the  big  department  stores,  three 
dozen  for  $1.50,  six  dozen,  $2,  12  dozen 
$3.  It  takes  about  10  days  to  fill  an 
order. 

One  of  our  correspondents  asks  how 
braided  rugs  are  made.  The  process  is 
extremely  simple ;  the  rags  are  first  cut 
in  strips  about  one  inch  wide  and,  in  the 
ordinary  type,  are  then  made  into  a  three- 
strand  braid.  Our  own  plan  is  to  braid 
quite  firmly,  making  a  round  braid  about 
three-fourths  inch  across.  We  piece 
strands  flat  like  carpet  rags  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  the  braiding,  as  it,  is  not  convenient 
to  braid  very  long  strands.  If  the  piecing 
is  neatly  done  as  one  goes  along,  so  that 
one  does  not  have  all  three  strands  joined 
at  the  same  place,  the  effect  is  neat,  and 
the  joins  do  not  show.  The  long  braid 
is  rolled  into  a  ball,  or  wound  over  a 
board.  The  braid  is  then  coiled  flat, 
overhanded  together  with  heavy  thread 
on  the  under  side.  There  is  a  knack  in 
doing  this  so  that  it  will  lie  flat.  If  an 
oval  rug  is  wanted,  two  strands  are  sewn 
side  by  side  any  length  required,  to  form 
a  center,  and  the  sewing  then  continued 
the  same  as  for  a  round  rug.  We  have 
found  that  a  round  braided  rug  about  15 
inches  across,  made  of  gay-colored  fabrics, 
well  padded  and  prettily  lined,  makes  a 
desirable  porch  cushion  to  use  on  the 
steps,  as  it  is  comfortable,  attractive,  and 
costs  nothing. 
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Substitute  Buttermilk 

Like  many  farmers  nowadays  we  ship 
our  cream  and  buy  our  butter,  and  the 
men  of  the  family  find  it  hard  to  get 
through  the  hot  days  without  buttermilk 
to  drink.  We  have  tried  making  it  with 
the  buttermilk  tablets,  but  this  was  not 
satisfactory.  Then  we  discovered  we 


Comparatively  few  women  are  good 
quilters ;  it  seems  one  must  have  a  special 
knack  for  the  work,  though  the  majority 
may  learn  to  quilt  passably  well  b'v  talc¬ 
ing  pains  to  keep  the  stitches  even  and 
the  lines  straight.  Only  “born  quilters” 
should  attempt  anything  more  elaborate 
than  squares,  crosses,  double-diamonds 
and  the  like,  where  only  straight  lines  are 
used.  In  quilting  feathers  and  flowers 
you  sometimes  have  to  quilt  from  you.  as 
they  term  it,  instead  of  toward  you,  and 
it  takes  an  expert  to  perform  such  stunts. 

Sometimes  you  will  see  a  quilter  mak¬ 
ing  fine,  even  stitches,  straight  lines  and 
all  the  rest,  but  still  her  quilting  does  not 
show  up  just  right.  She  leaves  her 
thread  too  slack.  Pull  your  thread  up 
tightly  enough  to  make  the  cotton  puff 
properly,  and  always  fasten  the  thread 
securely. 

Very  fleecy  flannelette  has  been  used 
in  place  of  cotton  by  some  quilters,  but 
that  does  not  make  a  quilt.  Nothing  but 
cotton  will  give  that  beautiful  fluffy  ef¬ 
fect  which  is  so  desirable  in  a  quilt. 

If  tlie  readers  of  The  It.  X.-Y.  will  get 
to  work  in  earnest  and  help  in  this  search 
for  lost  quilt  patterns  there  is  no  doubt 
but  some  highly  prized,  quaint  old  designs 
will  be  brought  to  light. 

IDA  M.  JACKSON. 


Salt  Cucumber  Pickles 


“ Japanese  Vase"  Patchwork  Quilt 


“though,”  she  said.  “I  doubt  if  she  ever 
finishes  it.  She  hasn’t  the  perseverance.” 
Then  she  added  that  she  was  glad  that 
she  herself  had  the  gift  of  perseverance, 
for  if  ever  a  person  needed  that  gift  it 
was  in  making  a  quilt.  What  hidden 
power  there  is  in  that  grand  old  word — 
perseverance — which  comes  to  us  from 
the  Latin,  and  means  to  continue  in  a 
given  course,  in  spite  of  discouragements, 
from  a  desire  to  obtain  our  end. 

Doubtless  Now  England  is  a  real  store¬ 
house  of  the  old  Colonial  quilts,  and  if 


of  chain  design.  They  were  especially 
neat  and  dainty -looking  and  well  adapted 
to  the  “cottage”  beds  which  were  then 
coming  into  general  use. 

It  is  not  everybody’s  privilege  to  see  a 
rarely  beautiful  quilt  fresh  from  the  hand 
of  the  designer.  Generally  no  one  remem¬ 
bers,  or  no  one  knows  where  it  came 
from,  but  there  is  one  quilt  near  here 
that  was  designed  and  made  by  another 
of  those  delightful  old  maids  (who  has 
since  passed  to  her  rest)  and  which  for 
beauty  of  design  and  excellence  of  work¬ 


The  following  methods  are  from  a 
pamphlet  issued  in  the  Food  Series  of  the 
Cornell  Reading  Course,  entitled  “Pre¬ 
serving  Vegetables  with  Salt” : 

Cucumbers  one  or  two  inches  long, 
known  as  gherkins,  make  excellent  sweet 
pickles.  Those  three  to  five  inches  in 
length  may  be  pickled  as  soon  as  gathered, 
or  they  may  be  put  down  in  brine  until 
more  time  is  available.  Use  a  sharp  knife 
for  harvesting  and  leave  a  short  stem  at¬ 
tached  to  each  fruit. 

To  pack  cucumbers  in  brine,  place  a 
layer  of  them  in  the  bottom  of  an  earth¬ 
enware  jar,  and  cover  them  with  a  layer 
of  salt  (10  parts  cucumbers  to  one  part 
salt  by  weight).  Continue  with  alternate 
layers  of  cucumbers  and  salt  until  an  the 
cucumbers  are  used.  Cover  the  top  with 
well-washed  grape  or  horseradish  leaves 
to  prevent  the  upper  layer  from  molding. 
Place  a  large  china  plate  or  earthenware 
.cover  on  the  top,  and  weight  it  with  a 
clean,  heavy  stone.  After  about  two  days 
add  sufficient  10  per  cent  brine  to  cover 
the  cucumbers  completely.  Remove  the 
plate  and  the  leaves,  and  add  other  layers 
of  cucumbers  and  salt  as  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  from  day  to  day. 

Another  method  of  preserving  cucum¬ 
bers  is  toi  use  six  parts  water,  one  part 
salt,  and  one  part  cider  vinegar.  Pack 
the  cucumbers  securely  in  a  jar,  cover 
them  with  the  solution,  and  place  horse¬ 
radish  or  grape  leaves  on  the  top.  Weight 
the  cucumbers  with  a  large  stone  on  an 
inverted  plate. 

Fresh  Cucumber  Pickles. — To  make 
pickles  from  fresh  cucumbers,  wash  and 
pack  them  in  an  earthenware  jar.  Cover 
them  with  vinegar  to  which  has  been 
added  one  cupful  of  salt,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  and  one-lialf  cupful  of  mustard  to 
each  gallon.  Cover  the  top  with  clean 
horseradish  leaves  and  weight  the  cucum¬ 
bers  down  sufficiently  to  keep  them  under 
the  vinegar  until  they  are  cured. 

Dill  Pickles. — Dill  pickles  are  made 
from  firm,  well-shaped  cucumbers,  about 
five  inches  long.  Pack  alternate  layers  of 
cucumbers  and  thin  layers  of  dill  (stalks, 
leaves  and  seed  balls)  in  a  large  earthen¬ 
ware  jar.  Cover  them  with  a  10  per  cent 
brine  and  vinegar  solution  (two  pounds 
salt  and  one  and  one-half  quarts  vinegar 
to  three  gallons  water),  place  a  layer  of 
Swiss  chard  or  grape  leaves  on  the  top 
and  weight  tin1  contents  down  securely 
under  the  liquid.  Allow  the  pickles  to 
cure  for  three  to  four  weeks.  When  the 
pickles  are  removed  they  should  be  finn, 
of  good  quality  and  ready  for  use. 

Salted  Cucumber  Pickles.  —  Remove 
salted  cucumbers  from  the  brine,  rinse 
them  in  warm  water,  and  soak  them  in 
cold  water  for  three  days,  changing  the 
water  each  day.  Place  flu*  cucumbers  in 
a  porcelain-lined  kettle  with  enough  cider 
vinegar  to  cover  them,  and  heat  them  to 
the  boiling  point,  stirring  them  occasion¬ 
ally  with  a  wooden  paddle  or  spoon.  Drain 
off  the  vinegar  in  which  the  pickles  are 
heated,  cover  them  with  fresh  cold  vine¬ 
gar,  add  desired  spices,  and  allow  the 
pickles  to  stand  for  several  days  or  a  week 
before  using  them. 


Quilts  Like  Grandmother  Made 

Several  years  ago,  when  one  of  the 
household  journals  had  just  published  a 
page  of  quilt  photographs,  a  woman  from 
Kansas  wrote  in  for  some  patterns.  She 
said  their  home  had  burned,  and  they  had 
lost  many  priceless  old  quilts  and  hand- 
woven  counterpanes,  and  that  she  and  her 
sister  (they  were  two  delightful  “old 
maids”)  were  going  to  replace  the  old 
quilts  as  nearly  as  modern  materials  and 
workmanship  could  do  it.  She  was  also 
getting  a  quilt  pattern  for  her  niece, 


“Rose  of  the  Revolution”  on  the  “stage” 
again. 

About  50  years  ago  a  craze  for  the 
blue-and-white  pieced  quilt  swept  over  the 
States,  and  everybody  stored  away  their 
gaudy  red,  green  and  orange  floral  quilts. 
\Ye  should  regard  this  as  an  act  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  otherwise  but  few  would  be  left  to 
commemorate  the  art  and  industry  of  the 
pioneers.  Of  the  blue-and-white  quilts 
the  most  popular  patterns  were  Sawtooth, 
Ocean  Wave,  Flying  Dutchman,  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  Tulip  and  the  various  forms 


“ Full-blown  Piney ”  Quilt — Over  110  Years  Old 


any  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  knows  of 
these  forgotten  old  patterns  let  her  get 
busy  and  send  in  photographs.  You 
never  can  tell  what  your  neighbor  has  up 
attic  in  the  way  of  old  quilts  till  you  ask 
her.  There  is  one  quilt  that  it  is  feared 
is  forever  lost  to  the  public,  and  that  is 
“Rose  of  the  Revolution.”  It  has  one 
large  rose  bush  in  the  middle  of  the  quilt, 
with  fallen  petals  scattered  around,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  known  of  the  design. 
The  woman  who  knew  of  it  seems  to  have 
dropped  out  of  existence,  and  no  amount 
of  inquiry  can  locate  her.  There  are  per¬ 
haps  numbers  fo  this  rare  old  quilt  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  it  would  be  the 
grandest  “find”  ever  made  to  put  the 


manship  would  be  difficult  to  equal.  It  is 
a  rose  pattern,  with  three  rose  bushes  on 
each  side,  a  rose  wreath  in  the  center,  a 
half  wreath  at  each  side  center,  and  a 
quarter  wreath  at  each  corner,  beside  a 
beautiful  border.  But  above  and  beyond 
all.  the  loveliness  of  the  design  is  the 
quilting.  Ten  spools  of  thread  went  to 
the  quilting,  and  there  surely  are  the 
traditional  13-stitches-to-the-ineh  which 
set  the  standard  for  good  quilting  in  the 
early  days.  Such  patience  and  persever¬ 
ance,  such  artistic  ability,  should  be  re¬ 
warded.  at  least,  by  the  compliments  of 
the  public,  and  to  that  end  it  is  hoped 
that  photographs  may  be  secured  fully 
showing  the  beauty  of  her  work. 


“OaJv  Leaf  and  Tulip"  and  “ Japanese 
Vase"  H locks 

could  beat  sour  skim-milk  with  an  egg- 
beater  for  about  five  minutes,  and  we 
would  have  a  product  equal  to  the  best 
freshly  churned  buttermilk.  Y.  z. 
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Using  the  Dress  Form 

Having  written  about  the  making  of 
dress  forms,  let  us  consider  them  as 
helpers.  Personally,  I  prefer  them  sepa¬ 
rate  from  standard,  although  many  glue 
them  onto  the  base..  If  separate  one  can 
sit  (and  rock  if  so  inclined)  and  place 
the  collar  and  vest.  Paper  patterns  can 
l>e  fashioned  till  the  desired  effect  is  ac¬ 
complished.  By  using  sharp  pointed  pins 
the  patterns  can  be  pinned  in  place, 
though  sometimes  a  plain-fitting  lining 
or  gauze  undershirt  is  a  help  to  pin  to. 
Placing  her  ladyship  upon  her  “feet”  she 
will  stand  untiring  for  hours,  yes.  days, 
i<>  be  fitted.  The  only  fault  to  find  she 
will  not  hold  her  breath  for  the  skirt  to 
be  hooked.  Having  stood  her  tip  and  fas¬ 
tened  skirt  to  waistline,  it  is  only  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes  to  even  the  skirt, 
t  fverblouse  should  be  marked  at  the  lower 
edge  of  form  with  pins  and  cut  even,  or 
a  certain  number  of  inches  added  to  cut 
a  true  length. 

She  is  worth  having  just  to  try  aprons 
on ;  for  remodeling  old  garments  she  is 
almost  more  necessary  than  patterns;  a 
big  help  for  petticoat  yokes  or  for  shaped 
girdles,  indispensable  for  the  house  dress 
(hat  is  joined  at  waist.  And  for  those 
shoulder  straps  on  corset  covers  and 
camisoles,  what  a  boon,  as  anyone  will 
know  that  has  tried  to  adjust  them  alone 
in  front  of  a  mirror  or  has  had  them  keep 
slipping  off.  For  the  woman  who  hires 
her  sewing  done  away  from  home  the 
form  accompanies  the  goods,  and  the 
dresses  come  hack  correct  for  the  wearer. 
This  silent  Bettie  is  surely  worthy  of 
being  classed  among  the  most  necessary 
of  labor-saving  conveniences. 

patsy’s  wife. 

Destroying  Ants 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin ,  issued  by  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  gives  the 
following  advice  as  to  methods  of  destroy¬ 
ing  ants : 

The  ants  that  infest  houses  in  Michi¬ 
gan  i.i.v.  for  control  purposes,  he  divided 
into  two  classes:  those  that  like  sweets 
and  those  that  like  grease,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  the  very  tiny  red  ants  that  love  to 
collect  on  bacon  rinds  and  on  other  greasy 
objects.  The  sweet-eating  ants  include 
the  large  carpenter  ants,  which  are  black, 
and  several  species  of  brown  ants  of 
varying  size,  but  all  of  them  larger  than 
the  tiny  grease-eating  species. 

In  order  permanently  to  rid  a  dwelling 
of  these  nuisances  it  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
duce  the  ants  themselves  to  do  the  work 
for  you.  A  mixture  of  tartar  emetic  and 
extracted  honey  at  the  rate  of  one  part 
of  the  poison  to  20  of  the  honey  seems 
about  the  right  combination  for  the  sweet- 
loving  ants.  It  kills  the  ants  eventually, 
but  not  quickly  enough  to  hinder  their 
getting  hack  home  and  destroying  their 
nests.  The  grease-eating  species  may  he 
controlled  by  working  a  small  amount  of 
tartar  emetic  into  bacon  rind,  or  by  using 
one  part  tartar  emetic  to  20  parts  of 
grease.  The  grease  eaters  are  much 
harder  to  control  than  the  sweet  feeders, 
and  much  more  time  must  be  allowed. 

Get  your  druggist  lo  mix  up  an  ounce 
or  so  of  this  material,  and  place  it  where 
nothing  but  the  ants  can  get  to  it.  I  would 
invert  an  empty  wooden  Ikix  over  the 
dish  containing  the  poison,  label  it  and 
put  it  away  in  some  such  manner  that 
neither  children  nor  any  other  creatures 
can  get  to  it  or  mistake  it  for  food.  If 
it  is  impossible  to  take  such  precautions, 
then  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  get  .rid 
of  the  ants  in  this  manner.  The  ants 
will  come  to  the  poison  honey,  and  usu¬ 
ally  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  leave  Ihe 
poison -bait  exposed  a  few  days  or  weeks 
until  the  ants  have  all  had  an  opportunity 
to  partake.  Large  ant  nests  in  the  lawn 
may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
I’lace  the  poison-bait  on  a  piece  of  tin  or 
in  a  shallow  dish  on  the  nest  and  invert, 
an  empty  wooden  box  over  the  dish  and 
ant-hill,  to  prevent  anything  other  than 
ants  from  getting  at  the  poison. 

Remember  that  tartar  emetic  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  poison  and  extremely  dangerous  and 
just  as  effective  against  humans  and  pets 
as  against  insects.-  Take  every  precau¬ 
tion  possible  in  its  use,  and  as  soon  as  it 
lias  accomplished  its  purpose  bury  the 
remainder  or  take  precautions  which  will 
prevent  its  being  the  cause  of  an  accident 
later  on. 


Trouble  with  Icing 

<  >n  page  1021  we  noticed  the  recipe  of 
chocolate  cream  cake  to  be  very  attractive 
and  we  proceeded  at  once  to  make  the 
cake,  but  evident! v  we  did  not  have  good 
results  with  the  “filling,”  inasmuch  as  the 
icing  candied.  We  were  unable  to  spread 
it  on  the  cake.  Is  it  necessary  to  cream 
sugar  and  butter  before  adding  three- 
fourths  cup  of  milk,  and  how  do  we  know 
when  to  stop  beating  (what  consistency 
it  should  have  before  pouring  it  over  the 
cake)  V  We  can  see  when  properly  made 
it  must  be  delicious.  A.  K.  E. 

The  trouble  with  the  frosting  is  in  the 
boiling,  which  was  shown  when  the  filling 

<  ••udied.  This  filling  is  simply  a  milk 
frosting  with  the  butter  added  to  give 

<  xtra  richness,  and  when  I  make  it  myself 
I  put  sugar,  milk  and  butter  all  together 
in  an  enameled  basin  (which  I  never  use 
for  any  other  purpose  than  cooking  frost¬ 
ing).  set  on  the  stove  and  stir  until  sugar 
is  dissolved,  so  il  will  not  stick  fast  to 
bottom  of  dish  and  burn,  but  do  not  stir 
while  it  is  boiling  or  after  it  gets  hot  and 
s'"'  '•  is  d'ssoiv'-d.  as  that  causes  the 
giT;ning  or  e’ud'ing.  Boil  15  minutes 


or  until  it  “threads,”  but  not  until  it 
“hairs,”  as  when  water  is  used  ;  then  re¬ 
move  and  beat  until  it  becomes  like  thick 
cream  or  until  it  spreads-  evenly,  but  does 
not  run  off  the  cake.  Should  the  filling 
show  an  inclination  to  candy,  stir  con¬ 
stantly  while  adding  boiling  water  drop 
by  drop  until  it  is  thin  enough  to  spread. 
Do  not  cream  butter  and  sugar  together 
unless  you  boil  the  milk  and  add  to  the 
mixture  while  boiling,  as  adding  cold  milk 
to  the  creamed  butter  and  sugar  will 
cause  curdling,  which  would  spoil  the 
frosting;  so  I  use  the  easiest;  method,  and 
put  them  all  together  and  boil  15  minutes; 
then  beat  until  cool  and  thick  enough  to 
pour  onto  cakes  and  spread.  T  have  seen 
this  same  filling  spread  with  jelly  instead 
of  chocolate,  and  it  looked-  very  tempting. 
The  filling  is  made  like  any  boiled  icing 
using  milk  instead  of  water.  I  nearly  al¬ 
ways  use  milk  instead  of  water,  as  no 
egg  white  is  required,  just  milk  and  sugar 
boiled  together  and  flavored  when  re¬ 
moved  from  the  stove.  JESSIE. 


Melon  Conserve 

I  noticed  a  request  for  methods  of  pre¬ 
serving  cantaloupes,  and  the  reply.  The 
following  is  original  recipe  for  meion  con¬ 
serve  which  we  find  very  satisfactory, 
especially  in  a  rainy  season,  when  many 
fine  melons  crack  before  they  are  quite 
lit  to  eat.  The  better  flavored  the  melons 
the  better  the  conserve,  but  it  is  very 
good  if  only  one  or  two  melons  in  a  half 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
•nd  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0935. 

8  to  14 
medium 
quire  4 
terial  3( 

3%  yds.  44,  2>/i  yds: 
154.  20  cents. 


Boy’s  Suit, 
years.  The 
size  will  re 
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2029.  Boy’s  Suit, 
2,  4  and  6  years. 

Tlie  medium  size 
will  require  2  yds. 
of  material  3d  In. 
wide,  1%  yds.  44, 
1  %  yds.  54.  20 

cents. 


dozen  are  fine  flavored.  Take  melons  two 
or  three  days  before  they  are  ready  to 
eat,  while  the  flesh  is  firm.  Remove 
seeds  and  pare  off  all  the  hard  rind.  Dice, 
and  to  each  quart  add  one  lemon,  washed 
and  cut  fine,  two  cups  of  water  and  a 
dozen  whole  cloves.  Boil  till  fruit  is 
tender,  adding  more  water  if  it  boils 
away  too  much.  When  fruit  is  tender, 
add  1  y2  pounds  of  sugar,  or  more  if  liked 
very  rich.  Use  a  large  shallow  pan  and  cook 
rapidly  till  thick,  stirring  often.  Put  in 
jelly  glasses  or  seal  in  pint  jars.  For 
best  results  the  fruit  should  not  stand 
more  than  two  inches  deep  in  pan  while 
cooking.  Many  conserves  acquire  a  strong 
flavor  by  being  cooked  too  slowly  and  in 
too  large  quantities.  Every  one  who  lias 
fried  this  recipe  like  it.  and  [  send  it 
hoping  it  will  be  of  use  to  others. 

MRS.  II.  M.  B. 


Pepper  Hash;  Tomato  Catsup 

t\  ill  you  give  recipe  for  pepper  hash 
and  tomato  catsup?  mbs.  i>.  w.  i». 

Pepper  Hash.  —  .Six  big  onions,  one 
small  cabbage,  six  red  peppers,  six  green 
peppers,  all  put  through  food  chopper  and 
drained.  Bring  just  to  a  boil  in  one  quart 
vinegar,  one  to  two  eups  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  salt,  and  seal.  Very  good. 

Tomato  Catsup. — This  is  an  old  recipe 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Nichols  of  Round  Pond, 
Me.,  wife  of  an  old  sea  captain.  One- 
lmlf  peck  ripe  tomatoes  cut  up,  two  table¬ 
spoons  each  of  salt  and  pepper,  one-lialf 
tablespoon  each  of  ground  mustard,  all¬ 
spice  and  cloves,  and  one  pint  of  good 
cider  vinegar.  Cook  until  tomatoes  are 
very  soft,  then  put  through  sieve.  Set 
back  on  stove  and  cook  till  it  thickens. 
Put  into  closely  corked  bottles,  and  when 
cool  seal.  Boil  the  corks  and  put  them 
into  bottles  hot.  This  is  a  dark-colored 
catsup  of  fine  flavor  and  keeps  well. 


Wheat  Breakfast  Food 

Can  you  send  me  the  recipe  for  the 
preparation  of  wheat  ns  a  breakfast  food 
by  soaking  in  water  that  appeared  in 
The  R.  X.-Y.V  This  appeared  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  article  probably  a  year  or  more 
ago.  ii.  i).  s. 

The  following  recipe  was  given  by 
Harvey  Losee  last  year:  Wash  the 
"  heat  well  in  cold  water,  then  spread  in 
shallow  pans  and  dry  well  in  the  oven. 
Grind  coarsely  in  a  coffee  mill,  then  cook 
in  a  double  boiler  three  or  four  hours. 
Heat  up  for  breakfast  the  next  morning. 


You  Can't  Get 
Away  From  It ! 


TT’S  the  flavor!  The  wonderful  flavor  and  quality  of  Van  Dyk  Teas  and 
Coffees  that  have  made  our  100  stores  successful.  Our  Mail  Order  Department 
makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  get  this  quality.  Just  mail  your  check  or 
money  order  and  we  send  the  goods.  If  you  don’t  like  the  quality  we  promptly 
return  your  money.  Yon  want  satisfaction  and  we  only  want  satisfied  customers. 

WE  PAY  THE  PARCEL  POST  (within  300  miles) 

(Add  dc.  per  lb.  postage  for  distances  further  than  300  miles  from  New  York). 


COFFEES 

Freshly  Roasted— All  Pure 

(State  if  you  want  Bean  or  Ground) 

4  lbs.  SAN  BO  for  $1.00 

San  Bo  is  a  special  blend  of  excellent 
coffees  (no  Rios)  producing  full  strength 
and  wonderful  flavor. 

3  lbs.  G.  C.  MARA  for  $1.00 

A  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee. 

2%  lbs.  DUCHESS  for  $1.00 

Tlie  finest  Coffee  in  America. 


4  lbs.  COCOA  for  $1.00 

Absolutely  Pure. 


JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  Thirty  Cities.  Reference: — Your  Own  Bank. 


TEAS 

High  Quality — Delicious  Flavor 

3  lbs.  VICTORY  TEA  for  $1.00 

2  lbs.  QUALI-TEA  “  $1.00 

Your  choice  : — Mixed,  Oolong, 
Ceylon,  Orange  Pekoe,  English 
Breakfast,  Uncolored  Japan,  Young 
llyson,  etc. 


6  lbs.  PEANUT  BUTTER  $1.50 

Absolutely  Pure. 


Here  Are  Prices  You’ve 
Been  Waiting  For 

PWhy  look  further  for  low 
prices?  “Kalamazoo-Di- 
rect-to-You”  prices  have 
hit  bottom.  Our  savings 
to  you  are  now  the  biggest 
in  the  history  of  our  busi-  J 
ness.  Prices  quoted  here 
show  but  a  sample  of  what 
we  can  save  for  you. 

Send  for  New  ©qq 
List  of  Prices  $lo—  „ 

and  sec  the  savings  you 
can  make  on  articles 
such  as  furnaces,  washing 
machines,  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  fencing,  shoes,  paint, 
sewing  machines,  and  a  great 
line  of  farm  and  home  needs. 
^  Quick  shipment. 
“'^Cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Send  a 
postal  today  and 
Ask  for  Catalog 
No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Cook  Stoves  $OC90 
land  Rentes 


A  Kalamazoo 

K:.r.::r  Direct  to  You 


See  These 

at  the 

State  Fair 

Stroll  over  to  tlie  exhibit 
at  (Jnyuga  Avenue,  near 
tlie  west  entrance  of  the 
race  truck,  See  for  your¬ 
self  how  easy  it  is  to  wash 
ALL  your  clothes  quickly 
and  thoroughly  by  nil- 
pressure  and  suction, 

VAC  CUP 

(Formerly  the  Dodge  k 
Zuill  Syracuse  “Easy.”) 

Above  it  the  complete 
Vac  Cup  Washer;  with  or 
without  the  wringer. 

At  left  ikVae  Cup  Lever 
and  Wash  Tub  attach¬ 
ment.  Transforms  any 
galvanized  Wash  Tub  into 
an  efficient  washing  ma¬ 
chine — Vacuum  principle. 
Sent  on  thirty  days’  free 
trial.  Free  circulars. 

Burlingame  Mfg.  Co. 

811  Sunset  Avenue 
SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


TURKISH  TOWELS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL 

We  will  wend  you  l’o»t|»aiM  for  $2.00  our  special 
bundle  of  AbHorted  Towels,  Retail  value  $2.50. 
MONEY  BACK  IF  DISSATISFIED. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 

Send  postal  for  our  other  mail  order  offers. 


rROrilKTFR^k  Steady  home  work  guar- 
1  LlxCy  an  teed  to  neat  workers 
on  silk  or  worsted  caps.  We  pay  $3  per  dozen  up, 
and  parcel  post  one  way.  Write  for  sample  Stnte 
expei  ienee.  BEREL,  885  Westchester  Ave  ,  B-  mix.  New  York 


s  $ 


BIO  PROFITS  coined  *»*}  I 
Unkrd  by  «g«n»i  wiling  our  I 
l .4 undry  Soap  and  houwbrdfl  I 
netCMinei.  Big  lute.  Ounk  | 
rcpuieri  Frr«  mwruenon 


big  luccos 
term* 


New  wiling  i>Un 
Write  quick  lor  It 

Wolverine  Soap  Co. 

25  W,mSt.  PonUnd.  Mirb 


DIRECT  FROM  MILL  Finest 
quality.  Send  for  80  samples 
Free.  Peace  Dale  Mills,  Dept. 
453,  25  Madison  Av.,  N.Y. 


BUY  YOUR  CLOTHING- 


*3S22b 

PROFIT  TO  PAY 


WOOLEN  MILL 


Witte  us  your  name  and  address  so  that,  wo  can  send  you  catalog  and  cloth  samples  of  our  tine 
MILE-MADE  clothing  for  men  and  boys.  We  will  show  you  how  to  save  a  big  part  of  your 
clothing  money  by  buying  garments  and  cloth  for  the  family  direct  from  the  mill  that  makes  the 
cloth.  For  50  years  our.  doth  output  has  been  used  by  the  largest  clothing  makers.  Now  wo 
make  our  own  cloth  Into  our  superior  MILL- MADE. garments.  We  are  content  with  a  cloth-maker’s 
profit;  you  buy  the  BEST  at  rock-bottom  price.  Wo  send  doth  samples  and  easy  measurement 
blanks.  Note  ti,ese  values;  you  can’t  begin  to  match  them  elsewhere: 


MEN’S  SUITS  Tailored -to- measure .  $25.00 

MEN’S  OVERCOATS.  Tailored-to-mcasure,  $20.50 
MEN’S  ULSTERS.  Tailored-to-meaeure. .  $31.25 
MEN’S  MACKINAW’S,  standard  sizes, 
chest  34"  to  46".  Made  of  fine  warm 

plaid-back  overcoatinns .  $11.85 

CLOTH 


MEN’S  TROUSERS.  Tailored-to-measure  $  5.50 
BOYS’  SUITS,  standard  sizes.  6  to  17 
yrs.  Made  of  finest  MEN’S  suitinqs. ...  $  9.50 

BOYS’  SUIT,  with  extra  pair  pants .  $10.95 

BOYS’  MACKINAWS,  standard  sizes,  6  to 

17  years. . . . .  $  9.00 

BY-THE-YARD  . $1.50  up  per  yd. 

All  cloth  50"  wide.  Finest  all-wool  suitings  in  Browns. 
Greens.  Heathers,  Blues;  women’s  suitings,  cloakings, 
skirtings.  Velours,  Polo  cloth. 

All  garments  and  cloth  fully  guaranteed.  State  Items  Inn  r- 

Wrlto  now. 
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The  Silage  Packer;  a  New  Device 

Two  weeks  ago  reference  was  made  to 
a  “silage  packer”  now  coming  into  use  in 
parts  of  the  West.  Several  readers  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  more  about 
this  implement.  The  picture  on  this  page 
is  taken  from  the  manufacturer’s  circular. 
As  will  be  seer,  it  represents  a  small 
gasoline  engine  so  mounted  on  a  roller 
that  it  moves  around  the  silo,  crushing 
or  packing  the  silage  down.  It  travels 
about  one  and  one-half  times  around  the 
silo  each  minute,  thus  slowly  packing  the 
silage  down  as  it  is  thrown  in  at  the  top. 
It  uses  a  four-horsepower  engine,  which 
can  be  removed  for  other  uses  when  the 
silo  is  filled.  This  “packer”  is  started  at 
the  bottom  of  the  silo,  and  of  course  it 
runs  or  mounts  upward  as  the  silo  fills. 
At  the  end  it  is  on  top,  and  is  then  taken 
apart  and  lowered  to  the  ground  with  a 
rope  and  pulley.  The  heaviest  piece 
weighs  100  pounds.  It  is  said  that  this 
tool  does  good  service,  working  auto¬ 
matically  and  crushing  the  silage  down 
so  there  are  no  empty  spaces  or  air 
pockets.  By  this  firm  packing  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  silo  is  increased  about  25  per 
cent,  while  of  course  the  firmer  silage 
will  keep  to  better  advantage. 


Cost  of  Milk  Making 

I  am  about  to  close  a  contract  on  a 
butter  proposition,  therefore  would  like 
to  consult  you  in  regard  to  certain 
things.  How  much  butter  can  I  get  from 
a  cow  that  averages  10  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  and  how  much  for  the  year? 
What  will  it  cost  me  to  feed  one  cow  or 
10  for  one  year,  and  how  much  for  labor 
on  one  coav  or  10?  What  is  the  worth 
of  the  skim-milk?  M.  K. 

Till  son,  N.  Y. 

flows  of  different  breeds  and  individ¬ 
uals  of  the  same  breed  give  milk  with 
varying  fat  content.  Hence  some  will 
give  more  fat  and  butter  in  a  given  period 
than  others.  To  he  able  to  tell  exactly 
how  much  butter  a  cow  giving  10  quarts 
of  milk  per  day  produces,  one  must  know 
the  fat  test  of  that  milk.  Fat  in  milk  is 
expressed  in  per  cent.  For  example,  a 
cow  giving  10  quarts  of  4  per  cent  milk 
gives  in  100  lbs.  of  milk  4  lbs.  butterfat. 
Ten  quarts  of  milk  weighs  (10x2.15) 
21.5  lbs.  Using  the  above  example,  we 
find  the  fat  in  21.5  lbs.  as  follows: 
21.5 x. 04  (4  per  cent)  equals  .80  lbs.  fat. 
Butterfat  is  not  the  same  as  butter. 
When  butter  is  made,  water,  salt  and  a 
little  casein  (curd)  is  incorporated  with 
butterfat.  Usually  100  lbs.  butter  will 
contain  about  83.5  lbs.  of  butterfat.  The 
16  5  lbs.  represents  what  the  butter-maker 
calls  over-run.  Under  good  conditions  of 
butter  making  one  can  expect  to  get  10.5 
per  cent,  or  about  one-sixth  more  butter 
than  there  is  fat  in  the  milk.  The  follow- 
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verages  about  $70  for  teed  and  a  >  tor 
ibor.  There  are  several  incidentals,  how- 
ver,  that  must  be  considered  in  the  cost 
f  keeping  cows,  such  as  housing,  depre- 
iation,  bedding,  etc.  The  total  cost  after 
redit  for  manure  and  calf  has  been  de¬ 
noted  amounts  to  practically  $130. 

Skim-milk  is  selling  now  at  creameries 
>r  30  cents  a  40-quart  can.  J.  w.  B. 


More  Questions 


on  Churning 

churn  and  worker 
ripe 


I  am  operating  a 
for  making  both  sweet  and  ripe  cream 
butter  from  pure  Ayrshire  cream.  Why 
does  it  take  45  minutes  to  get  butter  out 
of  cream  ripened  as  you  specify  on  page 
804?  Cream  tests  30  to  35  per  cent,  and 
is  churned  at  a  temperature  of  56  degrees 
F.  in  hot  weather.  Churn  turns  ‘30  to 
35  revolutions  per  minute.  Why  does  it 
take  00  minutes  or  more  with  sweet 
cream  at  same  temperature 
What  would  be  a  practical 
buttermilk  in  both  of  these 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


and  speed? 
fat  test  of 
churnings? 
A.  K.  H  . 


I  should  not  consider  your  churning 
problems  as  being  serious  ones.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  fat  fn.ni  Ayrshires 
and  Holsteins  does  not  churn  as  readily 
as  that  from  Guernseys  and  Jerseys. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  large  size  of  the 
fat  globules  of  the  latter  breeds.  Ileuce 
the  globules  cohere  more  readily  in  the 
churning  process  than  the  smaller  glob- 
bules  of  the  other  breeds.  Cream  testing 


35  to  40  per  cent  churns  more 
as  a  rule,  than  thinner  cream, 
can  regulate  the  fat  content 


readily, 
If  you 
of  your 


or  sweet  cream  is  nroKen  ny 
ripening  or  pasteurizing.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  ripened  cream  churns  more  easily 
than  sweet,  cream.  I  should  not  say  that 
the  difference  in  churning  time  (15  min¬ 
utes)  is  extremely  abnormal  for  ripened 
as  against  sweet  cream. 

The  fat  test  of  buttermilk  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Babcock  method  varies  to 


Fresh  Paint  and  Milk;  Selling  Butter 

1.  Would  painting  my  dairy  room  in¬ 
jure  the  milk?  I  have  to  repaint  this 
room  and  was  afraid  of  the  paint  smell 
getting  into  the  milk.  If  so,  how  could  I 
go  about  it,  as  I  must  separate  in  the 
room?  I  have  but  25  quarts  at  a  time  to 
handle,  which  takes  me  only  about  15 
minutes  to  separate,  and  as  I  could  keep 
the  milk  covered  while  milking  I  thought 
it  might  not  take  any  effect  in  that  time. 
2.  We  are  making  more  butter  than  we 
can  use,  and  as  I  have  already  stored 
away  about  150  lbs.,  would  like  to  sell 
the  surplus  to  private  families.  Would 
we  have  to  have  the  regular  health  de¬ 
partment  inspection  or  a  permit  of  any 
kind  to  sell  butter?  ir  a.  d. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

1.  You  would  be  taking  a  chance  on 
separating  milk  in  a  room  that  you  are 
painting.  You  could,  however,  paint  the 
room  right  after  separating  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  then  skim  your  milk  for  a  day. 
or,  if  practical,  move  your  separator.  If 
you  use  a  quick-drying  paint,  24  hours 
should  be  ample  time  for  it  to  dry. 

2.  You  have  the  right  to  sell  your  but¬ 

ter  to  anyone.  The  laws  state  that  one 
must  have  a  permit  to  sell  butter  substi¬ 
tutes.  j.  w.  B. 


The  Gasoline  Silage  Taclcer  in  Operation 


cream,  raise  it  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
and  see  if  it  helps  any. 

It  is  known  that  ripe  or  sour  cream 
is  less  viscous  than  sweet  cream.  The 


some  extent,  depending  upon 
ciency  of  the  churning  process, 
buttermilk  should  test  between 
.70  per  cent. 


the  effi- 
Average 
.10  and 
J.  w.  B. 


“Now.  Edwin,  asked  the  teacher  of  the 
juvenile  class,  “what  is  the  meal  we  eat. 
in  the  morning  called?”  “Oatmeal,”  wa s 
the  little  fellow’s  prompt  reply. — New 
York  Globe. 

A  stone  mason  was  on  the  witness 
stand  describing  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  assaulted  by  the  defendant.  “He 
walked  right  into  my  yard  and  slammed 
me  up  against  one  of  m.v  tombstones,” 
the  witness  said.  “Did  he  hurt  you?”  in¬ 
quired  the  court.  “Hurt  me?”  roared  the 
witness.  “Why,  I’ve  got  ‘sacred  to  the 
memory  of’  stamped  all  down  my  back!” 
Credit  Lost. 


Willys  Light  Proved 
Mechanically  Perfect 

Mechanically  Willys  Light  is  built 
with  the  precision  of  a  watch  and  the 
sturdiness  of  a  tractor.  The  engine 
generator  unit  is  simple,  compact,  re¬ 
liable,  efficient  and  economical.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  Willys-Knight,  sleeve- 
valve»  air-cooled  engine,  a  direct  con¬ 
nected  generator  and  a  simplified 
control.  All  moving  parts  are  en¬ 
closed. 

The  Willys  Light  battery  is  of  large 
capacity  (240  ampere  hours)  assuring 
long  life  and  abundance  of  power  and 
light.  It  consists  of  sixteen  cells  of 
the  sealed  glass  jar  type  and  is  ready 
for  use  when  you  receive  it. 

.  The  air-cooled  Willys-Knight  en- 
gme  burns  kerosene,  gasoline,  gas, 
distillate  or  alcohol.  There  are  no 
belts,  no  chains,  no  magneto,  no 
radiator,  no  geared  fan,  no  water 
pipes,  no  switchboard,  no  exposed 
terminals,  no  carburetor,  no  grease 
£“P?»  n9 .  springs,  no  valves.  The 
w‘“ys  Light  is  semi-automatic — is 
self-cranking  and  self-stopping.  Has 
only  one  place  to  oil  and  can  be 
operated  by  a  woman  or  child. 

In  all,  the  Willys  Light  can  be 
depended  upon  to  furnish  constant, 
ever-ready,  efficient  power  and  light 
service  for  your  farm — any  hour  oi 
all  of  the  twenty -four  in  a  day. 

There  is  a  size  to  fit  your  needs — 
as  much  or  as  little  power  as  you 
may  require.  Prices  are  from 


$ 


UP  TO  $595 


New  York  Farmers,  Listen! 
Willys  Light  Pays  Its  Own  Way 

Time  has  given  the  proof.  Every  farm  can  now  have  all  the 
advantages  of  electric  light  and  power,  because  every  farm  can 
now  afford  Willys  Light. 

Take  the  word  of  men  who  know  —  who  live  right  in  your 
own  state — who  speak  from  experience. 

Every  Willys  Light  user  in  your  state  is  satisfied — and  more — with  his  in¬ 
vestment.  These  men  know.  They  have  found  profit  as  well  as  comfort  and 
convenience.  They  will  tell  you  they  would  not  think  of  doing  without  Willys 
Light.  Ask  them.  We  will  send  you  their  names. 

They  will  tell  you  there  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  the  practical  utility  of 
electric  light  and  power — that  Willys  Light  is  the  most  needed  addition  to  the 
American  farm  today — that  it  will  give  more  actual  returns  and  raise  the  standard 
of  your  home  higher  than  any  other  assistance  you  can  employ. 

Willys  Light  is  not  a  novelty — not  an  imitation  of  city  luxury — not  an 
untried,  unproved  invention.  It  is  built  for  constant,  reliable,  lifetime, 
practical  electric  service  on  your  farm  at  the  convenient  touch  of  your  finger— 
with  no  more  personal  attention  for  care  and  operation  than  you  give 
to  any  other  good  farm  machinery. 

Economical — Practical  —  Reliable 

Willys  Light  pumps  the  water  for  house, 
barn  and  garden — runs  the  cream  separator, 
com  sheller,  grindstone,  fanning  mill,  churn 


and  washing  machine — at  less  cost  than  the 
very  cheapest  labor.  And  there  is  light  in  the 
sheds,  the  barn,  granary  and  garage  for  work 
or  chores.  And  in  the  house  there  is  the 
cheery,  steady,  wholesome  illumination  that 
makes  the  home  happy — also  the  con¬ 
veniences  for  wife  and  mother  that  make  life 
worth  living  on  the  farm. 


No  matter  where  or  what  the  size  of  your 
place,  you  should  get  complete  Willys  Light 
information  and  free  estimate  at  once.  There 
is  a  size  to  fit  your  farm— as  many  or  as  few 
lamps  as  you  wish — as  much  or  as  little 
power  as  you  need — at  a  price  to  meet  your 
requirements  to  your  profit. 

Telephone  or  call  on  the  Willys  Light 
dealer  in  your  locality,  or  write  to  us  for  free 
catalog  and  illustrated  information  circulars 
today.  Address  Dept.  303, 


Desirable  Dealer  Territory  Available 

WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION 

Electric  Auto-Lite  Corporation 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Builders  of  over  2,500,000  electric  lighting  systems  for  farm  homes; 
Gtores,  yachts,  Pullman  cars  and  automobiles 


the 


Tower  and  Light  with 


Quiet  Knight 
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Ceming  Live  Stock  Sates 

September  32 — Hols  to  in  a.  Zeldon  Rust 
Herd  Dispersal,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  E. 
M.  Hastings  Company,  sales  managers. 

September  17  —  Guernseys.  Chilmark 
Farm,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

September  1.9  —  Guernseys.  Rellmatli 
Farms,  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

September  21  —  Guernseys.  Cayuga 
County  Guernsey  Club,  Sennett.  N.  Y. 

September  22 — Aberdeen -Angus.  East- 
ern  Aberdeen- Angus  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  sale.  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
Springfield,  Mass.  F.  W.  Burnham. 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  secretary. 

September  2o  —  Guernseys.  T.ilydale 
Farm.  Noroton.  Conn. 

October  1 — 'Shorthorns.  Platt  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association.  Atwood. 
Ill. 

October  10 — Holsteins.  Victory  Farm, 
Doylestown.  Pa. 

October  12  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  In¬ 
diana  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

(  ►ctober  19 — Holsteins.  Chester  County 
Breeders’  sale  West  Chester,  Pa.  C.  J. 
Garrett  and  E.  C.  Brinton.  managers. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

September  5-11 — Indiana  State  Fair, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

September  5-1S — West  Virginia  State 
Fair,  Wheeling,  Va. 

September  11-17 — Kentucky  State  Fair, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

September  12-17  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

October  s-15 — National  Dairy  Show, 
Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds,  llamline, 
Minn. 

October  10-14 — Farmer's  Week.  State 
Agricultural  School.  Morrisville.  N.  Y. 

November  1-5 — Vegetable  Growers’ As¬ 
sociation  of  America.  Albany,  N.  \. 

November  5-12 — Pacific  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition,  Spokane,  Wash. 

November  26  -  December  — -Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition.  Chicago,  Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 

F  O  H  SALE 

Registered  tuberculin  tested  Cows  and  Heifers 

nt  reason  Able  price*?.  H  D.  K0UNT2E,  Welliy.  Bedford,  N.Y. 

|  GOATS 

For  Sale- Three  Goats  £&» 

$25  each.  R  l  BONN.  17S  Denton  Ave.„  lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

Get  a  Good  Toggenburg  Buck  I ZdJ^nh  nSww* 

$26.  K.  J.  NII4KPLEM,  K.  It.  5.  Norristown,  I’ll. 

Pull!  Kloodltd  Kfianfn>Tog.  Ruck,  $1  J*.  Saanen  doe, 
■  <ii34*  Nov.  Wlb*  Chaiilfh  P.  Leak e,  Nbwfikld.  N.  Y. 

Togg.  Milch  Does-Bucks  K*5*V£ 

|  .%  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

German  Shepherd  o l°dl imou’s has h ep°h*er  d  t 

'4CV'*  mull  wtrv|iMviu  tkiikek  poos.  Brood 
Matrons.  Purs.  Lend  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 
MhllNA  <  (U.UI,  KENNELS,  W.  It.  Watson, 
Mgr..  Box  1746,  Macon,  Mo.,  fetmrrlj  cl  Oakland,  Ions 

MY  AlRElk ALE  TERRIERS  SATISFY 

At  Home,  On  Farm  or  Hunting  Field. 

Dr.  KNOX  ltox  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

For  Sale-One  Male  Collie  Pup,  S15 

Female  Spayed  Collie.  English  Beagle  Hound,  Female, 

each  *10,  l*r.  9.  A.  BOA  ROMAN.  Rome.  N.Y. 

KEDKiRE  EIt  C  OLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
r  NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City.  Fa. 

Polio,  Pi,  r  r  „c  tor  sale.  Also  Airedale!  and  I  rich  Terrier 
r  01  L&rvpp  l  uiipicH  Pedigreed  stock.  MttO.Amanii.N.T. 

ECDDirTC1  For  bunting  and  killing  rats  Instruc- 
r  t  It  If  L  Id)  1  ion  book  and  price  list  free. 

■  ii  w.  I  t.  ,  j  i  iRNHWOltTII,  R,«  l.oBdau,  Ohio 

Icith.r  Color  or  Bex.  Single  pairs  or  do* 

■  t  St  It  t  [  dl  Jots.  l'i  ice  list  free.  Catalogue  10c 

■  .  11  w  t)  ||  K,^1Vt  A  c,0..  Greenwich,  O. 

SHEEP 

2- 4L  T*T!  W  E  S-Grade  Southdown 

3- 5  year  old.  All  proved  breeders.  Hampshiredown 
Ham.  Also  an  . .niter  of  Spring  l.niubs.  Price  reasonable. 
Apply  “I.IBnLE  KII»«E  1  ARM."  Katonah,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— 30  Pure-Bred  LINCOLN  EWES 

l  registered  Southdown  ram.  100  White  Leghorn  hens. 
Address  MX.  KEMBLE  FARM,  Morrlt-fown,  N.  J. 

Ck ,  orv*  k Tl  SR*  Dome.  •  y  imported  sire;  beauties.  Also 
OniupSllUC  iisc  nalllS  ewes.  Large Rambouillet  Hams, 

heavily  wooied.  HUBiRT  C.  BEARDSLEY.  Montour  Filli,  Na.  Yark 

pKirhoime  11  u m pthlre  RAMHthis  season  are  exeep- 
r  tional  liarguiuB.  ’Sired  by  an  Imported  show  ram.  All 
sent,  on  appro val.  Earl  IY.  II  row  n,  Ilion,  N.Y.  R.  Ho  2 

C»ir«.|..Jilr«  filid  Southdown  IEuiiih.  Dy  Ward  well 
O  and  McEwoii  sin  e.  L.  M.  COLBERT  S  SONS. East  Chatham.  N.T. 

pegletcred  HAUPBIIIICE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 

il  Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Kwck  and  Ram  Lambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstom  N,  .1 

rn,  r,L.  He*  ISAMPSlIIItlC  SHEEP,  HAMS  and 
roioaie  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  BAUM,  Purcbn.»,  N.T. 

Reg.  ShFop,!sh,i**  Rams,  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEIENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

Deglktert  <1  DELAINE  MERINO  RAMS  for  sale. 
I*  L.  11.  ADAMS  -  Lagle  Bunion.  New  York 

1C  Kujr.  Hht  i-'i-s'k:  ire  Yef  rllngr  Ruiiin.  Some  good 
■  U  Ewes,  I  It  LIP  VAN  VLRET,  Lodi.  New  York 

|  .  HORSES 

Belgian  Horses  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  in; 
pri2e-wiui)ing  i.tock.  Young  stallions  and  filiies 
from  one  to  tlivee  yeave  old.  If  a  Ntallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  notify  me  and  1  will  place  one  there. 
Terms  to  suit.  See  our  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 
DENNISON  FABMS  V5S  Peart  SI.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


SALE  OF 

Aberdeen -Angus  Cattle 

AT  THE 

Eastern  States  Exposition 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

September  22d,  1921 

American  Bred  and  Imported  Cattle 

Twenty  bead  of  high-class  show  and 
breeding  rattle  of  exceptional  breeding 
and  individuality.  Sired  by  the  great¬ 
est  bulls  of  the  breed. 

For  Catalog,  write 

F.  W.  BURNHAM  -  GREENFIELD,  MASS. 


Dr.  K.  J.  Seulke  Of  the  American  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Association  will  beat  the  sale 
to  give  buyers  advice  or  to  handle  their  bids. 


••• 

BERKSHIRES 

1 

|  v  BERKSHIRES  | 

LARGE  BERKSHIRE 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 


Special  offering  of  gilts  and  tried  sows,  safe  in  pig 
for  lnte  summer  and  fall  litters.  These  are  big  and 
stretchy.  Many  of  them  from  litters  of  twelve  to 
fifteen.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.Y 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  l»  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer's  Superb, 
256X91,  and  Duke's  Champion  22nd,  No.  216251.  For  price 
address  .1.  K.  WATSON,  Prop.,  .Mnrblcdule,  Conn. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars.  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

RICHARD  II.  STONE  Triiiintnsburg,  N.Y. 


Shady  Side  Berkshires of'soted 

at  once,  bred  Sows  and  (lilts.  Pigs  of  all  ages.  Low 
price.  We  ship  C.  O.  I).  K.  «.  KISIIKK,  Prop.,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


D  EGISTERED  ilerkshire  Service  Boars  at 

reasonable  price,  from  excellent  stock.  Also 
eight- week-old  pigs.  Write  for  prices  ami  informa¬ 
tion.  They  will  suit.  Palmnor  Farm,  Hartfield.  N.  Y. 

I  In  swine  a  | 


W 


e  Expect  to  Show  g0rreiqJ 


ORION 

SENSATION.  2nd.  and  a 

few  other  SENSATIONS  at 

Syracuse,  N.  Y..  .Spring- 
Held,  Mass.,  and  Trenton, 
N.  J„  this  fall.  IF  YOU  NEFO 

a  high  ciassouRoc  boar  or 

A  FEW  FOUNDATION  FEMALES 
f,  -  ,  i  BUY  NOW  for  SENSATION 

l  '’*** *#***+•*  blood  is  in  demand,  and 

prices  are  within  reach  of  all.  Every  animal  guaranteed 
ns  represented  or  your  money  refunded.  Herd  immune. 
Visit  or  write.  GOMEL  FARMS,  Amiitndale,  ,\.  J. 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

for  sale — Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry  at  Farmer#’  Price*.  10-wki,  to 
10-mo8.  old.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

Edward  Walter  Boa  6GR  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Thoroughbred  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  SSI? 

Pedigree  furnished.  Price,  $10.  Also  O.  I.  C.  sow, 
bred.  Price,  $65.  C.  K.  Warren,  West  Camp.  N.  Y. 

Pure  Blood  O.  I.  C.  Pigs 

Price  light.  ANTHUR  C.  CARLTON.  Lckinon  Springs.  N.  T.  «oi  32 

RiffTvno  fl  I  fi  ’»  he g.  Free.  Choice  Pigs  either  Sex, 
Dig  I  ype  U.  I.  U.  S  $i  t  each.  Pairs  nn-akin.  Bred  from 
State  Fair  Winners.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL,  Scncca  Falli,  N.  T. 

CHESTER  WHITE  AND  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Prize  winners.  *10  to  *15  eich,  prepaid.  Address 

«EO.  F.  6RIFFIE  R.  IT.  8  New  vllle,  l*u. 


For  Sale-100  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

6  weeks.  $3.50  each.  Rouge  Bros  ,  Onshore  Pa. 


POLAND-CHINA  BRED  SOWS  &  PIGS 

Strike  While  the  Iron  is  Hot. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Eventually  You  Will  Breed  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Why  not  now?  Write  G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON.*.  10.Chambtnkurg.Pa. 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Duroc-Jersey  Female  Pigs 

4-months-old;  Duroc-Jersey  Brood  Sows  with  pig; 
Spring  Hampshire  Rams,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  J.  C.  Penney,  North  Street.  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  on"sdt 

blood  lin<’8.  One  line  service  boar.  Prices  reasonable. 

LAKE  VIEW  FARM  Newton,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


Large  Type  DUROC-JERSEY  PIGS 

Six  weeks  old.  Eligible  to  registration.  Good  individu¬ 
als  and  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Boars,  *5; 
Sows,  $».  It.  It.  A  It  <11  Hit,  Watertown,  New  York 


Duroc-K inderhook  and  Orion-Cherry  King  Strain 

4  months  old.  1 6.  Pedigree  furnished. 

ANDREW  R.  BECKER  Schoharie.  N.Y. 


SALE  World’s  Grand  Champion  Strain  0.1.  C;  Pigs 

12  wks.  old,  $15  each,  with  pedigrees.  Bred  pws, 
$3  5  to  $60.  Barge  year.ing  boars,  $50. 
VERNON  R.  LAFLER  Middlesex,  N.’V. 

■EG.  OUROC  HOAR.  Wynnwood  King,  No.  169517.  Will  weigh 
about  360  lbs.  Splendid,  active  animal  with  a  record  of  not 
lens  than  nine  to  a  litter.  Am  Helling  for  want  of  use.  Price 
$45  if  sold  soon.  J.  H.  HUDSON,  East  Sdiukct.  L.  I. .  N  T.  Tal.  1 18-M. 


Duroe-Jerttey  Bigs.  Reg.  and  Immune.  Always  some 
to  sell.  Fernbronk  Farm.  Manuals  *6..  Albany.  K.  7. 


New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Assn’s  Annual  Sale 

WILL  RE  HELD  AT 

Chilmark  Farm,  Ossining,  New  York 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17th,  1921 

Among  the  entries  accepted  by  the  Sale  Committee  are  the  following: 
ENCHANTRESS  OF  DELLWOOD  56697  (A.  R.).  tenth  cow  in  class  DD.  11.617. 90  !b». 
milk,  586.58  lbs.  fat. 

IMP.  PRIMROSE  OF  THE  VRANGUE  III  46433  (A.  R.).  13.453-40  lbs.  milk.  682.46  lb*, 
fat  (C);  12,720.10  lbs.  milk.  653.03  lbs.  fat  (AA). 

And  many  other  A.  R.  cows. 

Both  the  Sale  Committee  and  the  members  of  the  Association  have  worked  together  to  collect 
animals  that  will  maintain  the  high  standard  of  quality  which  have  been  sold  by  the  Association 
in  their  past  sales. 

For  catalogue,  address:  LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager,  405  Main  St.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 


JERSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  lnt  “Sales  List”  is  now  ready  to  he  nent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  conaists  of  15  bulls  u 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  S1S0  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  ,of  Animal  Industry. 

W.  S.  Kerr,  \lgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

1*.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  Kind.  llolUstoii,  M  ii„. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS SSftlES 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  seeure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  lie  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  n AIRY  FARMS.  17  S.  32d  SI.,  Phil,..  P». 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Ofters  at  reasonable  prices  Hull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Klorhnni  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SOM  of  "ME  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing:  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS.  Saugerties.  New  York 


DERRYDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Yourcholec  from  several  “Derrydale  HonourStrain” 
Guernsey  Bulla  about  six  months  old  of  outstanding 
dairy  type.  Both  Sire  and  Dam  Island  bred  and  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Island’s  most  famous  families.  Dams 
now  on  test  anil  sure  to  qualify  high  in  Advanced 
Registry.  Invigorate  your  herd  with  Island  Blood. 
Accredited  Herd.  DERRYDALE  FARM.  Goshen,  N.Y. 


G-RADE  GrUERNSEYS 

To  make  room  forpurebreds  will  soil  4  UueriiHey 
<»  radon,  2  to  freshen  in  October.  Tuberculin  tested 
accredited  Herd  No.  10030.  Price,  F.  O.  B.  N.Y. 

C.  R.  K.  JAS.E.van  ALSTYNE.Kindcrhook,  M. V.  “StimiysideFarm," 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

B  -U  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particulars.  Will 
take'notes  foroneor  two  years  without  interest  from 
responsible  purchasers.  Smilh.ill.  Flats,  Ch.ning,  Co..  N.T. 


BULL  CALVES 

out'of  cows  nowon  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawling.  N.  Y 


Tuberculin  Tested  GUERNSEY 

and  llolMeln  Grade  Coh  n.  Guaranteed  for  GO  day 
retest,  br.  J.  WILLIAM  FIHK,  D.  V.  S.,  Ntwburgb,  N.  Y. 


Florham  Farm— For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 


For Sale-TWO  BULL  CALVES 

11  and  13  mo.  old.  Grandsons  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  4 
out  of  Dams  making  first-class  records.  Accredited 
Herd.  Certificate  No.  10025. 

S.  VV.  MORGAN  Poplar  Ridge,  N.Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  pD„u^ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  6R0VE  FARM.  Waihinglanvillt,  N.  T. 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  ui 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  II C — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  tor  $7,500 
Owls-Ovcr-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

lOO  Head — Accredited  Herd 


lllsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y, 


TIGER’S  Reg.  Jerseys  For  Sale 

2  Fresh  Cows  and  2  Fresh  Heifers  with  Calves  by 
their  side.  2  yearling  Heifers,  I  2-yr.-old  Heifer,  2 
Heifer  Calves.  KLL1H  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  j. 


Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  St 

nowon.  Heifer  calves.  Write  FoMtcrfirlda,  V.  O.  Box 
173,  Morrintown,  Morris  Co. «  N.  J.  Prices  reduced. 


JERSEY  Cattle  B^ed?nrgu'cowSp 

heifers  and  calves  for  sale.  Golden  Spring,  Milford,  It*. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers,  past  1  yr.  old.  8IOO. 
.  old  springers.  $17,5. 

cows,  $200. 
record  cows  and 
on  request.  14  calves, 
to  6  mos.  old,  875  to  *90.  15 
bulls.  6  to  18  mos., 
up.  75  grade  Hol¬ 
steins  at  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  816. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN. Tully.N.Y. 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEINS 

Three  young  bulls  of  very  high  class  yearly  backing 
and  excellent  individuality.  Prices,  950,  9IOO  and 
88.50,  for  quick  sale.  They  will  increase  materially 
the  milk  check  from  almost  any  herd  they  are  used 
in.  Full  particulars  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

ALKEN  FARM  H.  REGNAULT  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  Few  Choice  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

From  4  mos.  to  1^  yr.  Out  of  K”’*  "jsgis  Pontiac 
Boon,  3rd.  World's  Records  in  the  .nd.  4th  and  5th 
generations.  Write  for  pedigrees.  Reasonable  prices. 

It.  It.  IIOWICLL  liairylimd  Kami  llullvllle,  N.Y. 


Holstsln*Prl,,inn  ll.if.rsnd  IIiiIII'kIto.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  .Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGr.w.  C.rlland  C«..  #.» 


Important  to  Advertiesrs 

Copy  and  instructions  for .  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach 
us  011  Thursday  morning  in  order 
to  insure  insertion  in  following 
week’s  paper.  Notice  to  discon¬ 
tinue  advertisements  or  change  of 
copy  should  reach  11s  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
advertisement  appearing  in  follow¬ 
ing  week’s  paper. 


The  Cayuga  County  Guernsey  Club  will  hold  a 

SALE  OF  GUERNSEYS 

AT 

Bellmath  farms,  Sennett,  New  York 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19th,  1921 

A  splendid  lot  of  dairy  cattle,  deeply  bred  in  the  blood  of  “May  Rose  II  *  * 
through  such  sires  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra  4th  29328  (A.  R.),  Proud  Don  29327, 
Ultra  Criterion  of  Fernbrook  52249,  Gayhead’s  Ultra  May  40431,  have  been 
carefully  selected  from  the  herds  of  its  members  for  this  important  Western 
New  York  sale. 


For  catalogue,  address:  LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager,  405  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Price  Reduction 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


u  s  PAT. off 


In  every  size  and 
over-size  up  to 
5  inches 


Write  for  Free 
Booklet 

“To  Have  and  to 
Hold  Power,”  which 
explains  why  SuperoyC 
and  \  ^k-Boo>  Pis¬ 
ton  Rings  will  increase 
any  gas  engine’s 
power,  save  gas  and 
decrease  carbon. 
Address  Dept.  AR 


f  25 


PISTON  RINGS 

The  largest  sales  in  our  history  have 
made  it  possible  to  lower  the  price  of  the 
genuine  \g<»,v<.-Sooi»  Piston  Rings  to  below 
pre-war  price. 

Can  you  afford  to  have  poor  piston  rings 
wasting  power  and  gas  when  your  repair¬ 
man  or  dealer  can  supply  genuine 
'cftK-^oof  Rings  for  $1.25  each  —  with 
Supercvt  Rings  for  the  top  grooves  at  $1.00 
each? 

For  those  who  want  a  lower-priced  in¬ 
stallation — a  one-piece  ring — nothing  in 
the  low-priced  field  equals  the  Jiffy-Grip 
Ring.  It  has  an  improved  “non-butt¬ 
ing”  joint,  and  its  velvet  finish  “seats  in 
a  jiffy.” 

All  McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings  are 
made  of  the  famous  McQuay-Norris 
Electric  Metal. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  co. 


ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


sJQO 


50* 


and  Snap  Rings 


PISTON  RINGS 


McOUAY-NORRIS 


RISTON  RINGS. 

iOt 


u 


!»*•  niton  ttnoi 

CONCENTRIC 
STEP  CUT 
*  E 


Here*  WADES  Wood-Sawing 

rOMRHU  ATTANi 


A  complete,  portable  set  of  wood  saw¬ 
ing  attachments  with 
THE  WADE  DRAG  SAW 

This  new  tree-faller  attachment  cuts  from  1  inches  to  as  high 
above  ground  as  you  can  block  the  machine!  Uses  same  driving 
mechanism  as  drag  saw.  Few  and  simple  attachments  require 
only  15  minutes  to  change.  Workaemoothly  and  easily. 

WADE  ONE-MAN  DRAG  SAW 

America’s  Pioneer  one-man  portable  gasoline  wood  saw.  Easy 
starting,  easy  running — powerful  i  H.  X’.  motor  makes  Wade  “  go 
through  ’em  like  butter."  Fall  your  trees  with  tree  falling 
attachment,  cut  up  wood  with  regular  drag  saw.  Use  Wade  Cir¬ 
cular  Saw  Attachment  for  cutting  up  limbs  and  poles  usually 
wasted. 

These  two  units,  with  one-man  drag  saw,  make  up  Wade’s  new 
combination.  Each  can  be  bought  separately  as  needed,  or  to- 
The  Wade  Saw  equipped  with  magneto  at  small  additional  cost.  See  Wade  dealer  in  your  territory  or 
for  details. 


R.  M.  WADE  &  CO.  -  Drag  Saw  Division 


323  HAWTHORNS  AVENUE 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


FARM  NOTES 

1  waul  to  say  that  I  have  never  in 
my  life  spent  $1.50  to  better  advantage 
than  zvhen  I  invested  that  amount  in  a 
copy  of  the  book ,  “ Hope  Farm  Notes,” 
and  I  was  more  than  pleased  to  find  it  zvas 
an  autographed  copy. 

— /.  II.  C.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  many 
letters  received  from  friends  who  have 
enjoyed  the  new  book,  “Home  Farm 
Notes.”  We  thought  enough  copies  had 
been  printed  to  last  at  least  a  year,  but 
the  orders  came  in  so  rapidly  that  the 
first  edition  has  already  been  sold,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
print  more  books  to  fill  the  orders  received.  These  copies 
are  now  ready,  however,  and  all  orders  will  be  filled 
promptly. 

ORDER.  NOW 

If  you  have  not  read  this  book,  send  your  order  now. 
It  contains  more  than  25  interesting  stories  of  farm  life,  and 
will  hold  your  interest  from  start  to  finish.  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $1.50. 

—  .  —  1  1  ■  ■  ■  1  1  ■  ■  1  1  ■  1  ■  -  -  ■  n  -  ■  —  —  —  ■■  ■  ■ — -  - — ■  -  -  ■  -  ■  1  -  ---  —  '  * 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


HOPE 


Farm  Mechanics 


Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Building  ail  Icehouse 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the 
size,  cost  and  how  to  build  an  icehouse  to 
hold  about  300  tons  of  ice?  T.  K.  b. 

Middle  Island,  N.  Y. 

Using  a  rough  figure,  it  requires  ap¬ 
proximately  50  cubic  feet  of  space  in 
which  to  stoi’e  a  ton  of  ice.  making  a 
house  with  a  capacity  of  15.000  cubic 
feet  necessary  for  the  storage  of  500  tons. 
To  present  as  little  wall  area  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  an  icehouse 
should  be  built  in  the  form  of  a  cube. 
This  construction  is  sometimes  modified, 
however,  in  order  to  use  stock  lengths  of 
lumber  with  less  waste  in  building.  A 
building  24  ft.  wide  by  30  ft.  long  and  IS 
ft.  high  to  the  eaves  would  utilize  lumber 
to  good  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  approximately  cubical  in  shape. 

Farmers’  Bulletins  No.  623  and  No. 
475,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  a  recent  one  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  will  give  you  more  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  construction  and 
arrangement  than  would  be  possible  in 
this  limited  space.  The  two  first  men¬ 
tioned  can  he  obtained  from  your  Con¬ 
gressman  at  Washington  and  the  other 
from  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Little  can  he  said  in  regard  to  cost ; 
the  many  different  types  of  wall  con¬ 
struction.  the  unsettled  lumber  market 
and  building  conditions  in  general  make 
this  impossible.  After  deciding  upon  the 
type  of  wall  that  you  are  to  build,  how¬ 
ever,  you  can  estimate  the  material  re¬ 
quired  for  each  foot  in  length,  and  in  this 
way  get  a  rough  estimate  of  .the  material 
cost  at  your  local  prices. 


Mending  a  Leaky  Tank 

You  advise  linseed  oil  and  cement 
mixed  to  coat  the  inside  of  wooden  tank. 
Last  Spring  I  used  white  lead  and  white 
cotton  rope,  untwisted  strands,  to  calk  a 
part  of  the  joints,  and  cement  and  water 
on  the  balance ;  also  placed  in  the  bottom. 
A  master  mechanic  from  Camp  Upton 
advised  about  80  lbs.  of  cement  mixed 
thin,  so  as  to  flow;  he  stated  this  wae 
used  in  all  the  wooden  tanks  at  the  camp. 
It  had  not  been  leaking  in  the  bottom, 
except  in  the  center,  whei-e  an.  iron  plate 
was  bolted  and  an  iron  pipe  screwed  into 
it,  which  reaches  above  the  top  of  tank 
roof.  It  continued  to  leak.  You  say 
plaster  the  decayed  spots  with  a  thin 
waterproofing  material  and  nail  on  pieces 
of  galvanized  iron.  I  think  zinc  would 
be  better,  as  it  would  not  rust.  I  suggest¬ 
ed  to  a  friend  who  does  concrete  worK 
that  I  place  lath  inside,  and  poultry  wire 
and  cement  over  all  inside,  but  he  claimed 
the  cement  would  settle,  and  also  that  it 
would  dry  out  first  at  the  top  and  grad¬ 
ually  down,  and  that  it  would  crack.  It 
seems  to  me  there  must  he  some  heavy 
roofing  coat  that  could  be  applied,  and 
that  would  not  taste  or  make  the  water 
injurious  to  drink.  j,  g. 

Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

Your  suggestion  that  zinc  instead  of 
galvanized  iron  he  used  in  patching  the 
tank  is  good  if  zinc  sufficiently  strong  to 
resist  cracking  during  the  process  of 
nailing  to  the  wood  is  readily  obtainable. 
This  material  is  somewhat  prone  to  crack¬ 
ing,  as  many  have  found  to  their  sorrow 
after  using  it  in  house  gutters.  Galva¬ 
nized  iron  if  kept  painted,  or  in  fact  if 
left  unpainted,  will  probably  last  as  long 
as  the  tank.  It  should  be  possible  to  stop 
the  leak  in  the  bottom  where  the  floor 
flange  is  bolted  supporting  the  pipe  that 
houses  the  wind-mill  rod  by  removing  this 
floor  flange  and  placing  beneath  it  either 
a  gasket  cut  from  sheet  rubber  or  a  pack¬ 
ing  of  oakum  and  lead,  after  which  it  can 
be  drawn  down  to  place  again.  For  caulk¬ 
ing  the  seams  this  oakum  is  preferable  to 
the  cotton  rope  used,  and  can  be  obtained 
at  the  hardware  stores.  White  lead  should 
be  used  sparingly  in  a  tank  from  which 
water  is  used  for  drinking  purposes,  as 
it  might  cause  lead  poisoning. 

A  product  known  as  “elastigum”  might 
be  used  over  chicken  wire  or  deformed 
metal  as  a  lining  for  this  tank.  It  is  a 
bituminous  product,  mixed  with  certain 
mineral  oils  and  mineral  fiber,  making  a 
plactic  waterproof  mass  that  is  applied 
as  mortar  with  a  trowel  and  which  they 
use  as  flashing  around  copings,  etc. 

Another  point  that  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  :  Are  you  sure  that  the  tank  is 
adequately  supported,  so  that  when  full 
it  is  not  distorted  and  the  seams  opened, 
causing  leaking  from  this  cause?  When 
full  it  is  carrying  about  three  tons  of 
water.  In  case  of  distortion  and  .spread¬ 
ing  the  “elastigum.”  being  somewhat  elas¬ 
tic,  should  go  and  come  with  the  ma¬ 
terial. 


Water  Supply  from  Cistern 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  get  water 
at  barn  that  would  he  most  satisfactory. 
We  have  a  barn  40x60,  with  shed  at¬ 
tached  24x36,  spouted.  Could  a  cistern 
he  dug,  with  a  filter  put  in  so  rain  water 
would  be  good  for  stock  and  also  piped 
to  house?  There  is  a  pond  40  rods  or 
more  from  ham.  but  some  sort,  of  reser¬ 
voir  would  have  to  be  built,  pi’obably 
making  it  more  of  an  expense,  and  we  are 


wondering  if  it  would  give  any  better 
satisfaction.  A.  S. 

Canton,  I*a. 

It  is  entirely  feasible,  where  a  largo 
roof  is  spouted,  as  is  the  case  here,  to 
supply  a  pistern  for  watering  stock.  The 
same  water  can  be  used  for  laundry,  bath 
and  toilet  at  the  house,  but  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  it  for  drinking  piTrposes 
if  well  water  can  he  secured.  It  is,  how- 
evex%  sometimes  used  for  drinking  where 
other  water  supplies  are  unobtainable  or 
hard  to  secure. 

Under  the  conditions  of  our  rainfall 
here,  about  36  in.  yearly,  the  roof  indi¬ 
cated  would  furnish  ample  water.  The 
only  precaution  to  be  taken  is  this  direc¬ 
tion  would  be  to  make  the  cistern  lai’ge 
enough  to  tide  over  dry  periods,  remem¬ 
bering  that  each  cubic  foot  cistern  ca¬ 
pacity  will  hold  7%  gallons  of  water 
and  that  a  cow  will  drink  from  10  to  15 
gallons  daily,  or  moi'e  when  milking 
heavily.  If  the  cistern  were  made  tight 
and  pi’ovision  made  to  permit  the  first 
water  of  a  rain  to  escape,  flushing  the 
roof  and  pipes  before  any  water  entered 
the  cistern,  a  filter  might  not  he  necessary 
for  laundry  and  stock  use. 

Bulletin  941,  “Water  Systems  for  Farm 
Homes,”  obtainable  from  your  Congress¬ 
man  at  Washington,  will  give  you  much 
information  about  cisterns  and  filters  and 
water  systems  in  general.  It  should  he 
of  interest  to  you.  In  regard  to  the  pond, 
it  is  possible  that  this  might  he  improved 
to  supply  water  for  the  barn,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  a  good  ice  supply  for 
the  Winter  cutting.  With  ice  one  foot 
in  thickness,  it  only  requires  a  space 
of  about  5x8  feet  to  cut  a  ton. 


Water  Supply  from  Spring 

We  have  on  our  farm  a  never-failing 
spring  well  holding  in  the  driest  seasons 
15  bbls.  of  water  which  fills  in  one  hour. 
This  well  is  about  11  feet  above  the  first 
floor  _  of  the  farmhouse.  Would  it  he 
pi’acticable  to  conduct  the  water  from 
this  well  to  .the  farmhouse,  about  72  rods 
distant  and  what  size  pipe  should  be  used, 
allowing  for  friction?  L.  E  w. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  water  a  small  pipe  will 
deliver  the  approximate  quantity  may  be 
arrived  at.  With  the  fall  and  distance 
as  given  a  one-inch  pipe  should  deliver 
water  at  the  approximate  rate  of  two 
gallons  per  minute.  A  three-quarter  inch 
pipe  will  deliver  water  at  about  half  this 
rate  or  one  gallon  per  minute,  and  if  it 
can  be  arranged  to  discharge  into  a  small 
overhead  tank  so  that  a  few  pails  of 
water  can  be  drawn  quickly  when  needed, 
it  will  supply  the  house,  and  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  quite  a  saving  in  the  price  of 
the  pipe. 

If  the  spring  furnishes  sufficient  water 
the  tank  can  be  arranged  with  an  over¬ 
flow  and  the  water  allowed  to  run  con¬ 
stantly.  thus  assuring  a  supply  of  cool 
water  always  in  the  tank,  and  by  placing 
a  valve  at  the  end  of  the  supply  pipe 
from  the  spx’ing  it  can  be  closed  somewhat 
if  necessary.  However,  with  a  flow  of 
15  barrels  per  hour  this  would  not  be 
necessary.  The  overflow  from  this  tank 
could  be  carried  to  the  barn  if  below  the 
house,  used  to  supply  a  fountain  in  the 
yard  or  conducted  away  through  a  drain. 


Improving  Damp  Cellar 

I  desire  to  put  a  furnace  and  pressure 
water  system  in  my  cellar,  hut  conditions 
are  quite  unfavorable.  The  cellar  is 
damp  and  musty.  It  has  a  rock  bottom. 
The  slope  of  land  is  such  that  I  dounot 
think  a  drain  is  possible.  The  land  is 
almost  level  for  many  hundred  feeti  5n 
every  direction,  and  there  is  no  way'.'to 
have  an  outlet  for  a  drain.  I  do  not  feel 
as  if  I  want  to  spend  money  for  articles 
that  in  a  few  years  will  rust  out.  Could 
you  give  me  any  help  in  the  matter? 

Pascoag,  R.  I.  b.  d. 

The  damp  condition  of  your  cellar  is 
had,  as  many  conditions  of  ill  health  can 
he  traced  to  just  such  causes.  As  long 
as  drainage  is  so  difficult  every  precau¬ 
tion  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  outside  water  to  the  cellai*.  The 
house  should  be  completely  equipped  with 
eaves  troughs  and  the  suri’ounding  ground 
gx-aded  to  carry  off  any  surface  watex* 
away  from  the  building.  Windows  placed 
opposite  in  the  cellar  walls  will  aid  in 
ventilation  and  the  removal  of  the  musty 
odor.  The  installation  of  the  furnace 
will  also  aid  in  ventilation  and  the  drying 
out  of  your  cellar,  and  unless  conditions 
are  very  bad  it  does  not  seem  that  you 
will  have  undue  ti’ouble  from  rusting.  Of 
course  if  water  stands  in  the  cellar  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  to  a  height  that 
would  extinguish  the  fire  some  provision 
for  drainage  would  have  to  be  made  even 
if  the  drain  were  carried  a  long  distance, 
but  unless  this  is  the  case  your  furnace 
will  be  a  help  in  improving  the  condition 
of  your  cellar. 


“I’M  quite  a  near  neighbor  of  yours,” 
said  the  local  bore.  “I’m  living  just 
aci’oss  the  river.”  “Indeed.”  replied  his 
neighbor :  “T  hope  you’ll  drop  in  some 
day.”— Blighty. 
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Here  are 
Your  Fall 
and  Winter 
Needs  at 
The  New 

Low  Prices 


EVEN  in  the  short  time  our  Big 
Catalog  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  our  customers,  folks  have  come  to 
know  it  as  the  standard  by  which  values 
are  judged.  They  have  been  quick  to 
recognize  that  here  they  get  the  full  and 
immediate  benefit  of  the  new  high  quali¬ 
ties  and  the  new  low  prices. 

’  From  the  very  beginning  response  to 
this  book  has  been  remarkable,  people 
everywhere  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
remarkable  offers.  It  is  easy  though,  to 
understand,  when  you  consider  our  loca¬ 
tion  here  in  the  center  of  the  world’s 
market.  This  is  why  we  are  able,  always 
to  give  our  customers  first  advantage 
of  new  stocks  and  lower  prices. 

Your  Bargain  Book  is  the  reliable  place 
to  buy  because  it  shows  the  prices  you 
ought  to  pay — they  are  based  on  the 
present,  new  market  conditions. 

And  every  article  is  clearly  illustrated,  carefully 
described  and  fully  guaranteed — you  know  what 
you  are  buying.  And  you  are  always  assured  of 
the  same  savings,  service  and  satisfaction  that 
has  made  our  business  what  it  is  today. 

Reductions  on  Everything 

Everyone  of  our  31  stores  is  waiting  to  serve 
you.  Furniture,  carpets  and  draperies; — sporting 
goods,  clothing,  toys; — silverware,  novelties  and 
china; — tools,  hardware  and  automobile  supplies; 
farm  machinery  and  harness; — everything  new, 
everything  guaranteed  and  everything  a  real 
old-fashioned  value. 

Here  Is  The  Proof 

Every  page  of  the  Big  Catalog  will  show  you 
tremendous  savings.  In  our  Women’s  Store, 
all  wool  coats  that  last  year  were  priced  from 
$26.98  to  $54.59  now  run  from  $12.67  to 
$49  .75.  Tailored  all  wool  suits  were  from 
$40.59  to  $73.95.  The  highest  priced  now 
is  only  $39.48.  Hosiery,  underclothes,  shoes  and 
furnishings  follow  on  the  same  scale.  And 


It'S 


Mail 


Coupon 


NOW! 


for  men  the  values  are  just  as  attractive. 
An  all  wool  fine  worsted  suit  that  sold  for 
$48.50  to  $58,50  is  now  $27.50;  an  $11.45 
dress  shoe  is  now  $6.95  and  other  reductions 
are  in  proportion.  Work  clothes  that  sold 
last  year  up  to  $19.00  now  range  from  $6.45 
to  $17.35,  all  of  better  material  and  finer 
workmanship.  For  the  farm,  too,  every¬ 
thing  is  reduced.  And  all  these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  40,000  bargains  shown  in 
Your  Bargain  Book.  1 

1 

Be  Sure  You  Have  Your  Book  | 


Requests  for  such  a  book  as  this  are 
bound  to  be  heavy.  If  you  have  not 
already  received  your  copy,  fill  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  today.  Don’t 
risk  being  without  a  catalog — it  will 
save  you  money,  much  money  on 
everything  you  buy  and  remember 
— “You  Must  Be  Satisfied  or  Your 
Money  Back.”  Mail  the  coupon  now! 


The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 

794.  Stores  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE  My  Fall 
and  Winter  Bargain  Book  showing  the  new 
low  prices. 

Name  . 

Address . 


TheCharles  William  Stores  i™. 

New  York  City 
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Concrete  for  Preservation 

«.  ,.  .  A 

ATLAS  Cement  is  the  ideal  farm  building  material— not  alone  for  preservation  of  the  build* 
ings  against  fire,  weather  and  decay  but  also  preservation  of  their  contents. 

Use  the  coupon  below  and  get  our  \W7  book,  “Concrete  on  the  Farm”. 


Right  Now 


A  little  forethought  will  enable 
you  to  feed  your  cattle  silage 
in  later  months.  You  can 
make  sure  of  it  now  by  build¬ 
ing  a  concrete  silo  in  which 
green  feed  can  be  kept  and 
fed  to  cattle  throughout  the 
non-producing  months. 


Next  Spring 

Save  money  on  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizers  by  building  a  con¬ 
crete  manure  pit  from  which 
the  richest  manure  value — 
the  liquid — cannot  escape. 
Easily  constructed  by  your 
farm  help  with  a  few  bags 
of  ATLAS,  broken  stone  or 
pebbles,  and  sand,  most  of 
which  may  be  found  right 
on  your  own  property. 


"The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured ** 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK  Boston  Philadelphia  Birmingham  Dayton  De»  Moines  St.  Louis  CHICAGO 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

("Address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 

_ fle,!se.s«nime  a  copy  of“Concrete  On  The  Farm"  and  "Con- 

Crete  On  The  Farm  jn  Cold  Weather"  without  cost  or  obligation. 


Name  .  , 
Address 


WHITING -ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Bristles  held  in  vulcanized  hard 
rubber.  Cannot  shed  hairs  or 
come  apart.  They  reach  high- 
water  mark  in  brush  making. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.S.fl. 


Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 


i#fii 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Autber 

Pioneer 

H.CLAT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

|Dag  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

fistula 


and 

Poll 


Any  person,  however  inexperienced, 
can  readily  treat  either  disease  with 

Fleming’s  Fistoform 

For  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

Price  $2.60  (war  tax  paid) 
—even  bad  old  oases  that  skilled  doc¬ 
tors  have  abandoned.  Easy  and  simple; 
no  cutting;  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth 
day— and  your  money  refunded  if  it 
ever  fails.  Most  cases  yield  within  thirty 
days,  leaving  the  horse  sound  and  smooth. 
All  particulars  given  in 

Fleming’s  Vest- Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Beat  veterinary  book  for  farmers.  Contains  192 
pasres  and  69  illustrations.  Durably  bound  in 
leatherette.  Write  us  for  a  fro.  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  16  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 
"25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards’ 


V 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 


lells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  FARMS  Yift 

making  farms  for  sale.  AVe  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  yon.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 

them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Dept.  I.  Olein.  N.  V. 


New  Oliver 

Typewriter 
For  Only  $64 


This  is  your  great  opportu¬ 
nity  to  own  a  fine  $100  Oliver 
at  a  $36  saving.  Brand  new. 
And  on  easy  terms  of  $4  per 
month.  Our  new  plan  explains 
free  trial  offer.  Write  for  it. 

We’ll  also  send  our  new 
booklet,  ‘‘The  Oliver  on  the 
Farm,”  which  explains  the 
many  uses,  how  to  systematize 
accounts  and  correspondence. 
Send  for  information  today. 

Tile  OLIVER  Typewriter  Gmoan# 

394-C  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg. 
Chicago,  111. 


PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


September  10,  1921 
Ownership  of  Stray  Bees 

I  found  a  swarm  of  bees  on  a  tree  in 
my  neighbor’s  field  across  from  my  place. 
They  clung  to  the  side  of  a  tree  trunk, 
and  I  got  an  egg  case,  as  I  had  no  hive, 
and  succeeded  in  hiving  them  in  it.  I 
left  them  by  the  tree,  expecting  to  move 
them  in  the  morning  after  they  had  set¬ 
tled  quietly  in  it.  When  I  came  to  look 
at  it  in  the  morning  my  neighbor  and  his 
wife  were  there  before  me  with  an  empty 
hive,  and  had  turned  my  case  up  and 
placed  their  hive  over  it.  and  were  trying 
to  drive  the  bees  into  it.  A  day  or  so 
later  they  had  thrown  the  case  over  the 
fence  into  the  roadside.  I  noticed  that  the 
bees  had  fastened  a  quantity  of  comb  on 
the  case,  as  if  they  were  to  stay.  It 
looked  as  if  the  comb  had  been  torn  out 
of  the  case.  Neither  he  nor  I  are  bee¬ 
keepers.  so  they  were  no  swarm  that  had 
left  either,  of  us.  I  supposed  that  a 
swarm  found  wild  belonged  to  the  finder. 

New  York.  w.  p. 

A  stray  swarm  of  bees  is  considered 
wild  game,  belonging  to  the  finder.  As 
it  is  usually  entirely  impracticable  to 
identify  any  swarm  after  it  has  left  the 
premises  of  the  owner,  there  can  hardly 
be  any  other  method  of  establishing  own¬ 
ership.  Under  the  circumstances  that 
you  mention  the  bees  belonged  to  you. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  upon  the 
premises  of  your  neighbor,  and  you  could 
not  hive  them  without  trespass.  The 
neighborly  thing  for  the  owner  of  the 
premises  to  have  done  would  have  been 
to  freely  give  you  permission  to  take 
the  bees  from  his  premises.  lie  was  not 
obliged  to  do  this,  however,  and  you 
should  have  taken  the  bees  away  with 
you  when  you  first  found  them.  They 
were  wild  game  untli  in  some  one’s  pos¬ 
session.  Legally,  your  neighbor  had  the 
advantage,  since  no  one  could  come  upon 
his  premises  to  take  the  bees  without 
trespass.  From  the  standpoint  of  cour¬ 
tesy.  however,  the  bees  belonged  to  you. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  times  in 
life  when  -'■Mo’tesy  and  unselfishness 
should  be  made  to  take  precedence  over 
statute  law,  and  if  you  refuse  to  enter 
into  any  quarrel  with  your  neighbor  over 
his  unneighborly  action  you  will  show 
yourself  to  be  the  best  man.  M.  u.  P. 


Rights  in  Bee  Tree 

If  a  man  finds  a  bee  tree  in  another 
man’s  wood,  can  he  cut  the  tree  down 
and  get  the  honey?  Must  he  put  a  slip 
of  paper  on  the  tree  with  his  name  on  it? 
If  it  is  his  swarm  and  he  follows  it  into 
another  man’s  wood,  can  he  get  it? 

Rennselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  G. 

Yes,  if  he  wishes  to  defend  an  action 
for  trespass  and  destruction  of  another’s 
property,  in  case  the  owner  of  the  bee 
tree  desires  to  prosecute  him.  The  fact 
that  bees  have  stored  honey  in  a  tree  doe3 
not  make  it  common  property ;  it  still 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land'  upon 
which  it  stands.  Custom,  largely  from  a 
time  when  more  land  was  wiki  than  now 
and  trees  less  valuable,  made  the  finder 
of  a  bee  tree  the  owner  of  its  contents, 
and  his  initials  cut  into  the  tree  held  his 
right  to  the  honey  in  the  eyes  of  all  good 
sportsmen.  Unless  the  tree  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  one,  few  hesitated  to 
cut  it  to  get  at  the  contents,  though 
probably  no  one  ever  had  a  legal  right  to 
do  so.  Trees  are  worth  more  now  than 
formerly,  and  land  does  not  lie  open  as 
it  once  did,  so  the  status  of  bee  trees 
has  changed  somewhat.  If  one  does  not 
wish  to  make  himself  liable  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  trespass  and  wilful  damage,  ho 
should  get  the  permission  of  the  owner  of 
a  bee  tree  before  he  cuts  it  down  to  get 
its  contents.  This  is  not  “all  about  bee 
trees.”  but.  T  think,  covers  the  legal  phase 
of  the  question  asked. 

A,  stray  swarm  of  bees  is  “wild  game”; 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  an  owner  to 
prove  his  ownership  of  anything  identified 
with  the  difficulty  that  would  accompany 
identification  of  a  swarm  of  bees.  If  a 
man  followed  a  swarm  directly  from  his 
apiary  into  another  man’s  woods,  and 
could  thus  prove  ownership,  common 
sense  and  law,  which  should  reflect  com¬ 
mon  sense,  would,  I  believe,  give  him 
tlie  right  to  enter  the  other  man’s  prem¬ 
ises  to  recover  his  property.  M.  B.  D. 


Types  of  Beehives 

What  can  you  tell  me  as  to  the  best 
type  of  beehive  for  a  novice?  Also  what 
do  you  know  as  to  the  merits  of  the  roller 
bottom  board  for  hives?  I  have  a  nice 
place  to  keep  a  few  hives.  It  is  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  northwest  by  a  board  fence, 
and  gets  the  early  morning  sun.  and  there 
are  two  rows  of  fruit  trees  for  shade  dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  day.  w.  T. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  standard  types  of  hives  is 
best,  for  the  reason  that  fitting*  for  the 
same  are  always  obtainable  and  are  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Various  advantages  are 
claimed  for  out-of-the-ordinary  types,  and 
there  is  no  harm  in  experimenting  with 
these  if  one  wishes.  The  standard  10- 
frame  hive  will  undoubtedly  prove  as  well 
suited  to  your  purpose  as  any,  and  can 
be  purchased  of  any  dealer  in  beekeepers’ 
supplies.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  roller  bottoms  of  which  you  speak, 
but  believe  I  should  give  the  ordinary 
bottom  board  a  trial  before  adopting  a 
novelty  in  its  place.  YTou  seem  to  have 
a  desirable  place  for  a  small  apiary,  and 
you  may  find  caring  for  the  bees  pleasur¬ 
able  and  profitable.  31.  B.  D. 
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FENCE  RIGHT 

Cvrbo  Steel  Posts 

Jr  wt'‘TC0^— .  Self  aliSrvirvg 


5ti^^l%ENSl6N 

^Fencing  System 

10  Tirrves  Strorvyest./to  Breaking,  BucWirvy  Etc. 

Half  the  Cost  —  /So  Concrete 

<r  Car  bo  Steel  products  C0.2601  wliijSt.CmcAca 


YOU  would  be  asked 
$5  EACH  for  these 
wonderful  WOOL 
FLANNEL  Shirts  at  any 
store.  Yet  our  sensa¬ 
tional  price  is  TWO  for  only 
$5.98.  Heavy  wool  flannel, 
two  larpre  button  down  pock¬ 
ets.  DOUBLE  ELBOWS. 
Cut  extra  full  and  roomy. 
Not  a  cheap  mail  order  shirt 
but  the  kind  sold  in  best 
stores  at  $5  EACH  or  more. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW-- 
just  pay  postman  $6.98  plus 
posture  for  BOTH  shirts. 
Money  back  QUICK  if  not 
completely  satisfied.  Only 
two  shirts  to  a  customer  on  this  offer.  Color,  Khaki  only.  Sizes 
14  to  17.  Mall  postal  or  letter  NOW  while  this  offer  lasts. 

F  V.  FRANKEL,  Dept.  59-F.  S.  *53  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


RIGGS 

A  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  for 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GRADUATES  enabled 
to  earn  living  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Large  farm 
in  the  Berksliires.  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  are  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction. 
Students  taught  to  DO  things  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake.  manly,  ambitious  boys.  Write  for  Booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS.  Headmaster  Lakeville.  Conn. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1119. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Candee  incubators,  in  No.  1 
condition;  one  0,000,  the  other  1,200  capacity. 
I.  M.  JOHNSON,  Iekesburg,  Pa. 

WANTED — Good  accurate  second-hand  sawmill 
carriage.  L.  >1.  HOLCOMB,  Clemons,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cider  apples;  any  quantity:  Rtnte 
amount  and  price.  WILLIAM  F.  ABELING 
te  SON,  Torrington,  Conn. 

- - 4 

ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  several  cars  first 
cutting  new  crop,  half  Timothy,  half  Alfalfa 
ready:  second  cutting  clear  Alfalfa  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  YARN — Three-ply  guaranteed  all 
virgin  (new)  wool,  white,  gray,  brown,  red, 
blue,  green,  black;  $2.50  per  11).:  two  or  more 
lbs.  at  $2.25  per  lb.  Hand-knit,  socks,  sizes 
10i£.  11.  11  J/o.  12,  $1.25  per  pair.  Heavy 

fringe  mittens.  $3.00  per  pair.  F.  F.  CROSBY, 
Condersport,  Pa. 


WANTED — Cider  apples  by  the  carload  lot.  F. 
EHRHARDT,  Box  252,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  sacrifice,  a  first-class  Alfalfa, 
potato,  dairy,  grain  and  poultry  farm;  110 
acres;  $5,000:  a  productive  farm  in  a  productive 
section.  Owner,  L.  W.  DOUGLASS,  Port  Mur¬ 
ray,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Standard  Western  apple  boxes, 
new,  in  shook.  G.  F.  GIBSON,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS— 12  lbs.  postpaid  4t.h  zone,  $2.00; 

bevond.  $2.50:  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
GEORGE  W.  KOSEL,  Grower,  Redland,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — -Moline  tractor,  with  self-starter 
and  t.wo  plows;  first-class  condition.  PAUL 
SLEZAK,  R.  R.  1,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


FRESH  old  style  hop  yeast  cakes;  keep  per¬ 
fectly  six  months;  send  30c  money  order  for 
large  supply  and  surprise  your  family  with  your 
bread.  MISS  H.  M.  'WORSHAM.  Seventy  Six,  Mo. 


PURE  extracted  honey,  delivered  to  3d  postal 
zone:  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.15:  buckwheat,  $1: 
10-lb.  pail,  $2.10  and  $1.00;  60-lb.  can.  $10.50 
and  $9.50:  100-lb.  keg,  delivered  by  freight,  13c 
and  11c  lb.  N.  L.  STEVENS,  Venice  Center, 
N.  Y. 


LARGE  Rice  King  potato  digger;  dug  40  acres; 

guaranteed  perfect  order;  good  as  new;  $70. 
LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Car  of  A  No.  1  clover  or  clover 
mixed  hay;  f.  o.  b.  Good  Ground,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
H.  IV.  DONALD. 


WANTED — A  few  cars  dry  baled  oat  or  wheat 
straw;  quote  price  and  freight  rate.  WAL¬ 
NUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


§  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

”  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

~  for  sale  by 

§  THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER  I 
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333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  record  of  week  ending  August  21 
(forty-second  week) ; 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  42  1889 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  41  1942 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  .  68  1670 

Harry  II.  Ober,  N.  J .  64  2292 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  1 .  67  2551 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J .  57  1604 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  50  1991 

Hoy  M.  Lynch,  N.  J .  44  1493 

James  F.  MacDonald,  Mass .  39  1607 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  65  1773 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  40  1866 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J .  30  1087 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  *8  2864 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  69  2387 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J .  69  2041 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  80  3054 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  55  2284 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  62  2113 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  N.  J .  59  2297 

R.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J .  78  2234 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J .  55  1858 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y .  40  1568 

ANCONAS 

Just- A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  59  1669 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J .  77  2031 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J . 40  2027 

LEGHORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 66  2358 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 84  2703 

J.  W.  Bottcher.  N.  J . 85  3138 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn...... . 71  2451 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 76  2378 

A .  L.  Causse,  J i*. ,  N .  J. ....... ..........  68  2063 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  54  2257 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J .  86  2842 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  47  2325 

Alex  Kichenbaum,  N.  J .  74  2069 

Eigenrauch  &  I)e  Winters,  N.  J .  82  2484 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  68  2328 

Mattie  II.  Eppele.  N.  J . 89  2418 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich .  81  2629 

Richard  Franke.  N,  J,,. ...... .........  88  2392 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 76  3046 

Chas.  E.  Grove,  Dei . 81  2599 

Leo  A.  G rou ten.  Conn*,. ....... ........  82  2226 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . . .  79  2142 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J .  48  1815 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  T .  85  2538 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn .  80  2542 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  94  3163 

Frank  L*  Hugus,  N.  J., ...........  82  2249 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . . . 74  2503 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  67  2305 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  66  2313 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  78  2473 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  85  2844 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  69  2270 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  54  2552 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J .  69  2293 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 91  2604 

Herbert  O.  Maxham,  R.  I  . .  12  1215 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y .  63  2413 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  62  2158 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J .  64  2418 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  74  2596 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J .  68  2277 

S,  Olsen,  N,  J .  82  2686 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . ****  72  ‘2512 

Man ning  Potts,  N .  J. •••««,.,  - .*........  78  24)4 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  56  1983 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  92  2577 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  72  2450 

John  K.  Uoessner,  N.  J .  81  2633 

Rosehill  Farm,  N.  J .  68  2243 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  97  2722 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y .  86  2670 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  81  2441 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  71  2274 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  66  2204 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J .  50  2209 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr.,  N,  J  . .  81  2537 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  68  3036 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J .  81  2535 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J .  83  2244 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 71  2353 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  66  2119 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J .  49  1833 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  75  2264 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  72  2247 

James  Whetsel.  N.  J .  88  2453 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  97  2800 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  65  2249 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  64  2020 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn .  91  2541 

R.  1.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  46  2162 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  45  1866 

It.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn..; .  48  1953 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Kaisers’ Assn...  69  2116 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 56  2074 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  67  2009 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  33  2272 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn .  80  2176 

Total  .  6791  228518 


Fowls  in  Manure  Pile 

I  have  a  flock  of  fine  Leghorn  hens  that 
will  fly  over  the  fence  and  feed  on  a  ma¬ 
nure  pile  made  by  a  dairyman’s  herd. 
Is  the  manure  bad  for  them?  Their  legs 
are  covered  with  it  every  night ;  as  the 
manure  is  put  out  every  day  it  is'always 
soft.  A.  G. 

Unless  it  is  possible  for  fowls  to  ac¬ 
quire  boviue  tuberculosis  from  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  tubercular  cattle,  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  nothing  unhealthful  about  this  well- 
established  custom  of  permitting  the  flock 
to  scratch  over  the  farm  dunghill.  It 
isn’t  altogether  pleasant  for  a  finicky  per¬ 
son  to  think  about,  as  he  eats  his  morn¬ 
ing  egg.  but  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
we  shouldn’t  think  about  while  eating, 
and  eggs,  each  sealed;  in  its  own  original 
package,  are  probably  the  cleanest  of 
foods.  M.  B.  D. 


One  ($1.00)  Dollar 

For  $1.00  we  will  send  you,  parcel  post  pre¬ 
paid,  one  bundle  of  (50  Excelsior  Egg  Case 
Cushions,  enough  for  packing  10  cases,  six  to 
a  case.  This  is  a  special  sample  offer  to  intro¬ 
duce  these  cushions  to  new  customers.  Regu¬ 
lar  prices  will  be  quoted  by  mail  in  larger  lots. 

Excelsior  Egg  Case  Cushions  are  highly 
recommended  by  Agricultural  Colleges,  Rail¬ 
way  and  Express  Companies.  Save  waste  and 
breakage  by  using  our  cushions.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  offer.  Pacific  Coast  price,  81.50. 

Atlantic  Excelsior  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

507-509  West  30th  St.  -  NEW  YORK 

S 

DRY  FRONT 

1 _ Poultry  House 

10%  Reduction  from  Prices  in  1921  Booklet 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
ram  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewns,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS 

Mature  Pullets {||-s705  "*h100 

Bred  from  heavy  laying,  trapnested  slock,  Barron 
strain.  Buttermilk  fed  and  grown  on  free  range. 
Large,  vigorous  and  free  from  disease.  Address 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


2,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatch,  raised  on  unlimited  range,  strong, 
healthy  birds,  bred  to  produce  ;  some  ready  to  lay  now. 
Price,  $2.60  each;  in  lota  of  25  and  more,  $2  each.  500 
for  $750.  Inspection  invited.  TRYON  FARM.  Bradford,  Mass. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

(ready  to  lay)  and  choice  yearling  liens. 

C.  T.  DARBY  -  North  Branch.  N.  J. 

ForSale— 500  *  April  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Reared  on  range.  Tom  Barron  strain.  Ready  Sept,.  1st. 
82.50  each.  Also  500  yearlings,  $2.  Breeding  liens, 
$1.75.  Cockerels,  $5.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

1  DaalLl*  April-May  Pujllets  in  White. 

LflVin?  I  UllfilS  Drown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Aneonas, 
Laving  at  81.90  and  up.  Year¬ 
lings,  $1.65.  FOREST  FARM,  Rockuwny,  N.  J. 

PULLETS  White  and  Black  Leghorn 

two  to  four  months  old,  75c  to  81.50  each.  Also 
yearling  Hens.  NOAH  BEKGEY,  Uergey,  Pa. 

For  Sale— R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 

$2  each.  SELINA  RABAN,  Bax  92.  Routo  9.  Anaeastia.  0.  C. 


s.  c 

It.  N.-Y 


.  W.  Leghorns  c 

Feb.  5.  THE  UNDERHILL  * 


Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
'hick  s.  See  P.  211, 

FARMS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y 


■OR  SALE — S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Piilleta.  Commenced 
laying.  Price  $2. £5.  ii.  M.  UUMMI.NUS,  Sandy  Creek,  .N.Y. 


50 


Pullets— Brown  Leghorn— farm  raised  and  ready 
to  lay  in  September.  H.  P.  GASKILL,  Lockport,  K.Y.  Route  8. 


TFRQFV  RI  Aflf  TIANTQ  growing  stock 
JlKoLI  DLALiy  ulAN  1  j  breeding  stock 

We  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Fal  delivery  than  wish  you  had 
oter.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  P.  L  PH  AM,  Helmut-,  N.  J. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  Comb 

Trapnested  stock.  Bred  for  winter  eggs.  April 
batched  pulletB.  S3  each.  May  hatched.  #>2.50 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  Paoli,  Pa. 

Dill  I  PTC  »ar  Rock,  White  Rock.  $1.75 
rULLC  I  V  each  an<l  up.  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Breeders.  Circular  free. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  fi  CO.  R.  n.  FrenchtowR,  N.  J. 


5,000 

Ready  to  Lay 
Pullets 

All  Famous  Lord  Farms 
Strain,  Single  Combed 
White  Leghorns 

This  year  we  have  raised  more  pul¬ 
lets  than  any  Farm  in  the  country. 
Our  chicks  are  easy  to  raise  and 
they  grow  quickly  and  evenly  into 
pullets  that  lay  and  pay  well. 

We  have  already  shipped  thous¬ 
ands  this  Summer  and  still  have 
about  5,000  more  that  we  cannot 
house  this  Winter.  These  birds 
will  begin  to  lay  in  August  and 
September.  You  buy  SATISFAC¬ 
TION  with  our  stock. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Special 
Price  List 

LORD  FARMS 

Box  240-G  METHUEN,  MASS. 


PARKS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  148-148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  1 14  days.  Special 
Prices  March,  April  &  May  hatch 
youngsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free. 
General  Catalog  25c. 

I.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  For  Sale 

From  hens  with  Storrs  Contest  Records.  My  birds 
at  Storrs  have  mad*  records  as  high  as  265.  272,  281. 
and  "College  Queen”  with  308.  Guarantee  withevery 
bird.  Send  for  circnlar.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


Colombian  Wyandottes-Cockerels,  Pullets 

Circular  and  prices  free. 

L.  8.  SPAFFORD  -  Martville,  New  York 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

From  VINELAN0  Pen  22.  1918*19.  (Record  2225  egirs.> 
Prices  low.  S.  F.  DECKER.  133  Ha.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  H.  J. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Cornell  certified.  Bred  from  certified  stock.  See 
Pen  2.  Storrs  Contest.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rock  Pullets 

March  and  April  hatched.  Parks’  Strain. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS  Bex  494  Warwick,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  83  to  KtlO  each. 

A  H.  FINGAR.  Sutinybrook  Farm,  R.  0. 1,  Elizaville.  N.Y. 


SPECIAL  PULLET  SALE  T^h 

April  Hutched.  Mixed  Pullets.  Twenty,  $*&.  Fifty,  $06. 
Hundred,  $160.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  W’hite  Leghorns. 
Ten,  $25.  Fifty,  $115.  H.  *.  tOUDER,  In  29.  lolltrioillo,  r» 


Piss?  DUCKS 

I  EKIN 


America's  Standard 
Strain.  BREE0ERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y 


r;  Drnewlc  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineus 
I  1116  DiCcU5  Bantams,  Hare*,  Pigeons,  Dogs.  Stock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Tellard,  f» 


s",Fine  Lot  of  Black  Minorca  Cockerels  1?omhf 

leot  Pen  of  hens.  E.  SIGL0CH,  Stockton  P.  0..  N.  J.  R.  0.  No-  2. 


Reudy-to-Lay  Pullets,  28  each  ;  cockerels.  $5.  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorn*.  A.  B.  II ALL,  Wallingford,  4  onn. 


MIN  ORCAS.  S.  C.  B.  Cockerels.  $3  to  $6.  150  to  200-egg 
type,  1  cock,  $5.  llogan  test.  Mr*.  L.  J.  MERVILLE.  Bins.  N.Y. 


For  Sale-  300  May  Hatched  Pullets  SSET; 

bred  from  heavy  laying,  trap-nested  stock.  Buttermilk 
fed  and  grown  on  free  range.  Vigorousand  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  Price  $2  each.  VERNON  K.  LAKI.EK.  Middle#.-!.  N.Y. 


s.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

April  hnteh,  82.25  each.  May  hatch.  $2  each.  June 
hatch,  $  I . » 5  each.  July  hatch,  $1.-10  each.  A  few 
choice  March  Breeding  Cockerels,  8  4  each  $85  for  10. 

JUST  A  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton.  \.  Y. 


Payne  Bros.  Strain  R.  &  S.  Comb  Reds 

Big,  healthy,  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets  foT 
sale  at  25"*  off  regular  price*  if  taken  before  Nov.  1st. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER 
R.  F.  J>.  8«  -  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


TilCV  CAY  ^hat  hard  to  raise  poultry  profit* 
I  Ilk  I  I  ably  without  having  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  to  refer  to  at  times.  America’s  Most 
Widely  Known  Poultry  Paper  will  come  t»  you 
every  month  if  you  say  so,  as  it  goes  to  30,000  others. 
4  months’  trial  25c :  II  a  year.  Sample  Copy  Free. 

Box  2,  Syracuse, IN.  Y 


AMERICAN  POULTRY 


a  year. 

ADVOCATE. 


RABBITS 


The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbitries 

Our  Stock  of  Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealands  is  now 
heavier  and  better  than  ever.  Can  we  not  interest 
you  l  Prices  to  suit  and  delivery  that  will  pleaseyon. 

THEO.  S.  MOORE  Stockton,  N.  J. 


flemish  GIANYS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  slock.  Prices  reasonable.  H.  S.  YEN  EYCK,  Somerville.  N.  J 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  ut  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  .For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker.  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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September  10,  1021 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESKf 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  d ej/a ri¬ 
me  nt  must  be  signed  with  Avriter’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Experience  has  proved  to  me  that 
the  Auto-Knitter’s  advertisements  in 
the  magazines,  as  I  read  them,  were 
nothing  less  than  deception.  They 
advertise  that  one  can  knit  a  pair  of 
socks  in  10  minutes,  leading  the  reader 
to  believe  that  one  could  make  from  one 
to  two  dozen  pairs  of  socks  in  a  day. 
That  would  be  making  good  money,  but  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  that,  as  a 
sock  isn’t  half  finished  when  knit.  They 
say  a  few  hand  stitches  will  close  the  toe 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  This  is  not  so. 
The  toe  has  to  be  first  pressed,  then  cut, 
then  unraveled,  then  the  thread  ( with 
which  you  sew)  pressed,  and  each  stitch 
caught  up  in  a  certain  way.  When  this 
is  done  the  wrist  must  be  finished  up  and 
the  whole  sock  pressed.  None  of  these  de¬ 
tails  are  mentioned  in  the  advertisements 
or  information  received  before  purchas¬ 
ing  the  machine.  They  refuse  to  send  the 
instruction  book  until  the  machine  is 
bought  and  paid  for.  They  simply  give 
you  a  nice,  smooth-running  story,  with 
testimonials  of  the  same  manner,  leading 
one  to  believe  that  from  .$1.50  to  $3  per 
day  could  be  easily  earned  in  spare  time. 

T  had  good  reason  for  believing  what  they 
said,  for  I  read  their  advertisements  in 
the  best  magazines.  I  would  let  the  mat¬ 
ter  drop  entirely  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  I  not  only  put  my  last  cent  into 
the  machine,  'but  I  borrowed  a  large  part 
of  it.  and  haven’t  been  able  to  pay  back 
any  of  it  yet.  Could  I  have  accomplished 
with  the  machine  what  they  said  I  could. 

I  would  have  paid  for  the  machine  easily 
in  two  months’  time.  I  wrote  and  told 
them  how  they  had  misrepresented  them¬ 
selves  in  the  papers,  and  asked  for  a  more 
reasonable  compensation,  but  they  refused 
it.  1  bought  the  machine  in  January, 
1021,  and  used  it  until  June.  .Since  then 
I  have  done  nothing  with  it,  as  1  am.  fully 
convinced  from  actual  experience  that,  it 
is  a  waste  of  time.  I  gave  it  a  fair  trial, 
as  did  another  member  of  my  family.  It 
is  impossible  to  pay  for  the  machine,  to 
say  nothing  about  making  a.  few  extra 
dollars.  Why  did  they  discontinue  their 
installment  plan?  'Not  to  meet  urgent 
cash  orders,  as  they  say,  but  because  they 
could  not  get  their  money,  for  a  person 
cannot  earn  $5  per  month  with  this  ma¬ 
chine  to  meet  the  payments.  F.  B. 

New  York. 

We  have  so  many  inquiries  regarding 
the  possibilities  of  earning  money  at  home 
with  this  knitting  machine  that  we  give 
space  to  the  above  letter,  which  gives  the 
experience  of  a  farm  woman.  The  plan 
of  the  Auto-Ivnitter  Hosiery  Company 
has  never  appealed  favorably  to  us,  and 
the  advertising  of  the  concern  has  been 
refused  by  The  It.  N.-Y.,  while  full-page 
advertisements  have  appeared  in  the  large 
women’s  publications  with  millions  of  cir¬ 
culation.  Tf  the  machine  has  merit,  it 
should  be  sold  on  its  merits  instead  of 
on  the  strength  of  the  “work  at  home” 
bait  on  which  basis  it  is  being  sold. 


very  poor,  a  shy  breeder,  never  had  more 
than  four  pigs,  and  she  never  developed 
more  than  half  size,  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  of  care  and  feed.  s.  n.  k. 

Ohio. 

We  have  written  Mr.  Crandall  two 
courteous  letters  putting  before  him  the 
Ohio  subscriber’s  complaint.  Any  swine 
breeder  who  is  jealous  of  his  reputation 
and  standing  would  have  responded  at 
once,  and  either  refuted  the  customer’s 
contentions  or  made  proper  adjustment  of 
the  transaction.  Mr.  Crandall  does  neither. 
Our  records  show  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
fused  the  advertisement  of  this  breeder 
several  years  ago  because  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  and  our  lack  of  confidence  in  him. 
The  above  transaction  confirms  our  judg¬ 
ment. 

_  T.  Carobine,  1985  First  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  sent  his  agent  here  to  see  my 
potatoes  before  I  shipped  him  any,  and 
offered  me  $1  per  bushel  for  firsts  and 
75  cents  for  seconds.  I  have  proof  of 
this,  for  others  heard  him  make  the  offer. 
There  is  nothing  in  writing,  only  word 
of  mouth.  They  were  not  shipped  on 
consignment,  and  they  know  it  very  well. 
These  potatoes  were  also  graded,  put  up 
in  sacks  and  bags,  which  he  promised  to 
return,  but  has  not.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  you  can  get  anything  from  this  firm, 
as  I  learn  that  this  is  an  old  trick  of 
theirs.  j.  b. 

Long  Island. 

We  have  had  other  complaints  where 
the  farmer  claimed  the  agents  of  Caro¬ 
bine  purchased  their  produce  at  a  definite 
price  and  settlement  could  be  secured 
only  on  a  consignment  basis.  When 
farmers  sell  their  produce  to  agents  of 
commission  houses  it  is  well  for  them  to 
have  an  agreement  in  writing,  and  signed 
by  the  agent.  Not  having  such  a  signed 
agreement  means  a  loss  of  nearly  $200 
to  this  farmer  on  this  potato  deal.  Mr. 
Carobine  also  does  business  as  T.  Caro¬ 
bine  &  Co.,  120  Warren  Street,  New 
York. 


About  four  years  ago  I  purchased  100 
shares  of  common  stock  in  the  M-V  All- 
weather  Train  Controller  Company,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  for  $100.  I  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  penny  in  dividends  up  to  the 
present  time.  Last  Winter  I  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  representative  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  was  asked  to  purchase  more 
stock.  I  was  shown  what  appeared  to  be 
a  bona  fide  contract  between  the  com¬ 
pany  and« the  Maritan  River  Railroad 
Company  of  New  Jersey  to  install  the 
company’s  system  on  the  railroad  for 
testing  and  demonstration  purposes.  Since 
then  l  luiA’c  written  to  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  including  officials  of  the  railroad,  but 
as  yet  have  received  no  reply.  I  wonder 
if  you  can  give  me  some  information  re¬ 
garding  this.  a.  M.  M. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  market  so  far  as  we  know 
for  this  stock,  according  to  experts,  and 
with  that  situation  it  would  not  be  ’wise 
to  invest  in  more  of  it.  It  will  be  as  well 
to  hold  the  present  certificate  for  any 
possible  dividends,  but  the  suggestion  is 
to  “keep  away  from  promotion  stocks 


On  Marsh  15,  1021,  I  ordered  an  0. 1.  C. 
boar  pig  from  Harry  T.  Crandall,  Cass 
City,  Mich.  The.  pig  was  listed  at  $40, 
less  10  per  cent  for  cash  with  order.  So 
my  check  was  sent  with  order  for  $50.  1 

did  not  hear  anything  from  Mr.  Crandall 
as  expected,  so  in  10  days  I  Avrote  him 
asking  if  he  received  my  order.  No  reply. 
A  few  days  later  I  wrote  again  ;  still  no 
reply.  On  April  19  the  express  office 
called  and  notified  me  that  there  was  a 
pig  there;  shipping  bill  was  dated  April 
12,  from  Cass  City.  On  inspection  of  pig 
I  did  not  like  his  appearance;  while  in 
crate  seemed  very  gaunt  and  thin.  Of 
course,  this  condition  Avas  partly  due  to 
transportation,  but  I  did  not  like  his 
make-up ;  long,  slender  nose,  long,  slim 
legs,  not  a  square-built  frame,  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  showed  lack  of  vitality 
and  constitution  for  a  boar  pig;  in  fact, 
a  A’ery  poor  specimen  of  O.  I.  C.  fat  hog 
type.  I  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Crandall, 
stating  I  did  not  like  the  pig;  however, 
would  feed  him  up  and  give  him  the  best 
of  care  for  a  few  days,  or,  at.  least,  until 
I  received  his  pedigree  showing  age,  breed¬ 
ing,  and  so  on.  >1  had  several  hog  breed¬ 
ers  examine  him.  They  all  pronounced 
him  poor  type,  not  vigorous.  We  could 
not  decide  on  size  and  weight,  as  Ave  did 
not  know  age.  One  good  judge  of  O.  I.  C. 
hogs  said  he  is  a  Crandall  cull,  and  looked 
more  like  a  Tamworth.  Breeding  season 
Avas  at  hand,  so  I  used  him  on  my  own 
sows  in  due  time,  and  a  few  for  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  Some  sows  returned  three  times, 
some  went  elsewhere  after  first  and  second 
time.  I  still  did  not  have  word  from  Mr. 
Crandall,  lie  has  ignored  all  my  letters, 
and  I  do  not  have  papers  for  pig.  Mr. 
Crandall  advertises  the  “Greatest  O.  T.  C. 
Breeder  in  the  World.”  “Crandall’s  Prize 
Hogs.”  I  do  not  dispute  this,  as  1  do 
not  know.  However,  I  do  know  that  J 
have  a  boar  pig  of  his  that  is  of  no  A’alue 
to  me.  I  also  have  a  sow  I  bought  from 
him  three  years  ago  that  proved  to  be 


which  have  no  market.” 

I  noticed  in  Publisher’s  Desk  an  item 
about 'Charles  Abromson.  Enclosed  letter 
will  give  you  his  address  a  week  ago.  I 
wrote  him  that  if  he  wanted  eggs  he 
would  have  to  send  bank  draft  or  money 
order  in  advance,  with  order,  or  get  a 
recommendation  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 

New  York.  av.  b.  c. 

Charles  Abromson  is  now  soliciting 
shipments  from  005  Snedecor  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  we  are  again  Avarn- 
ing  our  people  against  making  shipments 
to  him.  I T is  record  is  not  good,  and  we 
are  having  continuous  complaints  that  he 
solicited  shipments  from  several  other  ad¬ 
dresses  and  has  not  paid  for  any  of  them. 

M  ill  you  take  up  our  claim  against  the 
Ohio  Butter  Company,  27N  Summit 
Avenue,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J..  for  six 
cases  of  hennery  white  eggs?  Have  en¬ 
closed  express  receipts.  I  hope  you  will 
have  good  luck.  a.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

The  Ohio  Butter  Company  would  not 
respond  to  our  letters,  and  we.  were  un¬ 
able  to  make  collection  of  the  account. 
M  e  are  now  informed  that  the  company 
have  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy,  and 
a  receiver  has  been  appointed.  This 
again  shows  the  necessity  of  looking  up 
the  ratings  of  houses  before  sending  any 
goods  to  them. 


“I  BELIEA'E,”  said  the  impatient  man  as 
he  put  aside  the  telephone,  “that  I’ll  go 
fishing.”  “Didn’t  know  you  cared  for 
fishing.”  “I  don’t,  ordinarily.  But  it’s 
the  only  chance  T  have  of  finding  myself 
at  the  end  of  a  line  that  isn’t  busy.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


Mark 


This  Trade-mark  identifies 
genuine  Boss  Work  Gloves. 
Be  sure  it  is  on  every  pair 
you  buy. 


Daily  Use 

Around  the  Farm 

In  the  course  of  a  day’s  work,  every  farmer  will 
find  many  uses  for  Boss  Work  Gloves.  They  are 
needed  on  dozens  of  jobs  to  protect  the  hands 
from  dirt,  grease  and  minor  injuries. 

It  is  convenient  to  hang  one  pair  in  the  barn  to 
clean  out  the  stalls.  Another  pair  in  the  machine- 
shop  for  all  repair  work.  Keep  a  pair  in  the  tool 
box  of  your  car  for  changing  tires  and  tinkering 
around  the  engine. 

The  strength  and  toughness  of  'Boss  Work 
Gloves  insures  long  wear  on  rugged  work.  Yet 
they  are  so  flexible  that  you  get  the  free  feel  of 
finer  jobs.  Ask  for  Boss  Work  Gloves  by  name. 
They  come  in  sizes  for  men  and  women,  boys  and" 
girls,  and  in  ribbed,  band,  and  gauntlet  wrists. 

THE  BOSS  MEEDY — best  quality,  medium  weight  canton 
flannel. 

THE  BOSS  HEVY — very  best  quality,  heavy  weight  canton 
flannel. 

THE  BOSS  XTRA  HEVY — finest  grade  of  extra  heavy  can¬ 
ton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  WALLOPER — highest  quality,  heaviest  weight 
canton  flannel.  6 

£  BOSS  LETHERPOM — heavy  canton  flannel  with  tough 

THF  -rincv  OT7v0u'P?lras’  fingers  and  thumbs. 

J  HE -BOSS  JERZY — highest  quality  cotton  jersey  cloth  in 
..  many  colors. 

THE  BOSS  TIKMIT— roomy  mittens  made  of  ticking  that 
wears  like  iron. 

THE  BOSS  ELASTO— strong  canton  flannel.  Made  by  a 
patented  process  in  one  weight  only. 

THE  BOSS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Kewanee,  III, 


6oSs  Gt 


CANVAS 

.  as  w  •«.  w  jv  auu  tiauiui 

covers,  plain  and  waterproofed;  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 
Covers  guaranteed.  Money  returned  if  unsatisfactory. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STANLEY,  LO  Church  St..  N.  Y  city 


COVERS,  waterproof, 
6x10,  $4.  Hay  Caps, 
Stack  and  tractor 


CORN 


HARVESTER  •"<«  *»'•<  <« 


venter  or  winrow*  .Man 
ami  horns  ruts  mid  uboekn  o<|ual  Corn 
,  Binder.  Boldin  every  state  Only|2«  with 

rodder  llelnir  attachment.  TeutlmonlalH  and  catalog  FREE  uhowlnir 
picture  of  Harvester.  Process  Harvester  Co.,  Sallna,  Kansan 


Get  More  Milk 
fromlfour  Cows 


Write  for  Free  Book  on 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 


The  greatest  fault  in  most  dairy  rations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  authorities,  is  lack  of  bulk.  Bulky  feeds 
mixed  with  concentrates  promote  digestion. 

They  also  distend  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract  , 
and  aid  in  keeping  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

Bulk  is  obtained  in  its  most  palatable  and  healthful 
form  in  Diied  Beet  Pul j3.  This  wonderful  dairy  feed  is  laxative,  easily  digested  and  rich  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  It  brings  better  health  conditions,  increases  milk  yields  and  adds  to  profits.  You  use  with 
corn  silage  or  to  replace  it.  Tree  book  sent  on  request.  Low  prices  now  in  effect. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Kelfi  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copt/  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

7bjp  department  is  tor  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers  bat  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


1 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  .is  attendant* 
In  gtat<  nstltntion  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$44  per  •  "iitli  and  maintenance,  -with  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  en¬ 
closing  letters  of  reference  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployers,  if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
I/Ctchwcrth  Village.  Thiells.  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED- -Ctrl  for  general  housework,  includ¬ 
ing  plain  cooking,  in  family  of  five  adults; 
wages  $30  per  month.  ROX  18,  Valhalla.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Herdsman,  siugle,  in  purebred  Guern- 
sey  herd  of  25  where  A.  K.  work  is  being 
done;  must  be  good  butter-maker  and  calf 
raiser:  chance  for  advancement;  references. 
ADVERTISER  9288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - - - - 1 

WANTED — Couple,  man  and  wife;  wife  as  good 
cook  and  To  do  housework;  man  to  take  care 
of  furnace,  grounds  and  make  himself  generally 
useful  for  small  Christian  family  in  Flatbush; 
excellent  home  for  reliable  couple;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  931f>.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED-  Married  farmer  to  work  in  nursery, 
October  1;  good  wages,  with  house:  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  handling  trees  principal  work,  which 
any  farmer  could  do;  state  age.  nationality,  size 
of'  family  and  wages  expected;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  good  worker.  .8.  G.  HARRIS.  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man  with  small  family, 
good  character,  not  afraid  of  long  hours  and 
hard  work:  must  t«e  A-l  teamster  and  know  how 
to  operate  farm  machinery.  Address  MOUNT 
KEMHEE  FARM.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


MARItlFD  FARMER — Sonic  poultry  experience 
preferred:  wife  to  do  plain  cooking  for  small 
family:  a  good  place:  state  wages  wanted  with 
maintenance;  also  references.  STORM  FARM, 
IVrfcasie,  Pa. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  or  couple  to  work  on 
farm  in  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y.:  man  that  under¬ 
stands  dairy  and  general  farming:  woman  to 
keep  house:  trustworthy  and  good  references,  as 
much  of  the  time  you  will  be  alone;  to  t,lie 
right  people  a  good  home  and  everything  fur¬ 
nished;  salary  must  be  reasonable,  as  this  is  not. 
a  superintendent's  job  on  a  rich  man’s  farm; 
just  a  plain,  ordinary  place;  state  salary  if  you 
wish  a  reply.  Address  ADVERTISER  9324,  enre 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  on  farm:  woman  ns  cook; 

man  as  useful  butler;  no  farm  help  boarded: 
write  fully,  giving  experience,  references  and 
wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  932T.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  LADY  farmer  will  grant  to  nice  family  the 
free  use  of  many  acres,  with  house  near 
brook,  and  half  the  milk,  for  the  good  care  of 
my  two  horses  and  several  head  stock;  nr 
would  consider  elderly  man  and  wife  for  small 
cottage:  tire  wood,  milk,  for  same  service:  ref¬ 
erences  expected.  M.  W. ,  Stanford vHle.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  that  don't  use  tobacco 
for  permanent  position  on  fruit  and  poultry 
farm:  state  experience,  height,  weight  and  sal- 
Sirv  expected.  E< (NOSTREET  I*  O  U  LTBT 
FARM,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  on  dairy  farm,  with 
house,  firewood,  garden  spot  and  milk;  state 
wages  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  9334, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife,  without  children 
/Swedish  preferred)  man  to  work  on  gentle¬ 
man's  small  farm  and  care  for  farm,  three  cows, 
poultry  and  grounds  around  house;  a  general  all 
around  handy  man:  wife  to  do  general  housework 
for  family  of  two  adults  and  two  children:  state 
age.  experience,  wages  expected  and  references 
in  first  letter.  W.  F.,  Postoffice  Rox  772,  Wor¬ 
cester.  Mass. 


MIRK  bottle  washer  and  bottle  tiller  wanted. 
A.  FRANK,  Harmon-on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  help  on  small  dairy  farm,  middle- 
aged  man,  Protestant:  must  he  good  milker: 
steady  position  if  satisfactory:  good  home,  board 
and  washing:  $30. Ob  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
1*337.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  for  general 
farm  work  on  private  estate  in  T.ifohfield  Co., 
Conn.;  good  wages,  with  board  and  room;  steady 
position  the  year  ’round:  must  have  good  refer¬ 
ences  and  willing  worker:  give  age,  wages  re¬ 
quired  and  references  ill  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9342,  -  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  dairy  and 
apples:  wife  to  help  in  house;  farm  in  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y.  JAMES  R.  ROURXE,  Wist  Corn-  ; 
wall.  Conn. 


WOODCHOPPERR  WANTED  —  Steady  work; 

good  wages.  ADVERTISER  9335.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  help  in  cow  barn 
and  do  general  farm  work;  must  understand 
feeding,  milking  and  caring  for  stock:  house, 
garden,  fuel  and  milk  provided;  stead*  position. 
Apply  FOREST  FARM,  Harrison.  N.  V. 


A  CLEAN  reliable  woman  who  can  do  plain 
cooking,  wash  and  drj  dishes,  do  the  work  of 
the  iUiing-room  and  kitchen:  in  return  find  a 
good  home  and  suitable  wages.  Write  MRS. 
GEORGE  H.  MARIE,  De  Graw  Avenue,  Tea- 
neck.  N.f.T. ;  Hackensack  P.  O. 


Situ ationa  W anted 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  experienced  all  branches, 
desires  position;  college  training;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  9184,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT— Wanted,  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  estate:  understand  green¬ 
houses,  all  kinds:  of  cut  flowers,  vegetables,  farm 
crops,  farm  machinery,  cattle,  poultry — every 
thing  belonging  to  an  estate;  seven  years’  refer¬ 
ence  from  last  place;  married;  no  children.  C. 
D..  care  G.  F.  Elliot,  08  Broad  Street,  Red 
Rank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Management  of  commercial  pigeon 
plant;  married  man;  ten  years’  experience; 
six  years  in  present  position;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9235,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


■  POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  year 
1  round  production.  ADVERTISER  9257,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


!  FARM  manager  and  poultry  specialist  with  20 
years’  successful  experience  on  some  of  the 
host  farms  in  the  country  is  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  as  superintendent  of  up-to-date  farm  or 
estate  within  reasonable  distance  of  New  York 
City:  married :  no  children;  only  first-class  propo¬ 
sition  considered.  ADVERTISER  9291,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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FARMER — Working  business  manager  and  skilled 
herdsman  now  open;  lifetime  practical  scien¬ 
tific  experience  all  branches  general  farming: 
i  share  proposition  with  purebred  cattle  consid¬ 
ered:  married:  31.  LAKE  SIDE  FARM.  Nlver- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  or 
superintendent  of  private  estate;  American; 
33:  small  family;  college-  training;  life  exper¬ 
ience  in  general  farming,  dairying  and  fruit 
growing,  handle  modern  farm  machinery,  trac¬ 
tors  and  automobiles,  make  own  repairs;  refer- 
enees  from  two  employers  in  nine  years. 
ADVERTISER  9300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  gamekeeper:  two  Scotchmen,  sin¬ 
gle.  age  30.  are  open  for  positions  on  estate; 
life  experience  in  all  branches:  successful  phea¬ 
sant  and  wild  duck  rearers,  control  of  vermin, 
management  of  all  sporting  dogs;  first-class 
reference’s  ADVERTISER  9274,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  PICKERS  FURNISHED— State  xvages  in 
first  letter.  WINCHELL,  74  Madison  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  as  caretaker, 
gardener,  care  of  stock.  ADVERTISER  9311, 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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MANAGER  or  superintendent  farm  or  estate  — 
Wide  practical  experience,  business  ability; 
no  habits;  28  years  old;  married;  able,  willing, 
dependable:  all  kinds  of  live  stock  and  crops; 
A-l  on  operation,  care  and  repair  tractors,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  nil  farm  machinery;  highest  refer¬ 
ence;  come  any  time;  wish  permanent  place  that 
must  pay;  capable  earning  good  salary  and 
carrying  out  your  wishes;  details  regards  posi¬ 
tion  offered  will  lie  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
9302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  lame,  absolutely  reliable; 

place,  milk,  light:  no  outside  work.  B.,  care 
Victor  Hopkins,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
by  man  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced: 
host  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  9315, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— By  a  practical,  thorough, 
up-to-date  farm  superintendent,  experienced 
In  management  of  large  farms  successfully, 
purebred  stock,  etc.  Address  ADVERTISER 
9317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children, 
wants  position  on  jdace  to  start  or  build  up 
present  flock:  can  excel  your  expectations;  also 
have  mechanical  qualifications,  ADVERTISER 
9319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  wants  position  on  modern 
stock  farm;  A-l  butter-maker  and  calf  raiser, 
operator  of  milking  machine  and  tractor:  state 
wages  particularly.  II.  P.,  Box  214,  Elberon, 
N.  J. 


YOUNG  ENGLISHMAN,  21,  graduate  English 
agricultural  college.  18  months  in  America  as 
hand  on  large  general  farm,  seeks  place  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  manager  of  similar  farm:  reference 
present  employer.  Write  F.  SEA  RLE,  Oatlands, 
Ya. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  25,  wishes  position  as 
herdsman  in  charge;  commercial  farm  in  New 
York  State  preferred:  capable  of  handling  big 
Job:  12  years’  experience;  sterility  work  with 
results  a  specialty:  calf  raising,  balancing  ra¬ 
tions,  testing:  familiar  with  milking  machines; 
A-l  references;  open  November  15;  state  offer 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9323,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MITJ.KR  wants  position;  experienced;  American; 

married;  aged  35.  P.  O.  BOX  22,  Adelphia, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  by  young 
married  man:  exjierienced  in  all  lines  and 
willing  to  work:  best  of  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  9320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  23  years,  wanted,  general  farm 
work  for  Fall:  experience;  reference.  W. 
KERIVAN,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position,  on  general  farm  as  foreman 
or  manager  by  man  having  life  experience; 
of  Scotch  descent;  seven  mouths  on  college  farm 
in  New  Jersey;  two  years  running  farm  on 
shares:  would  rent  on  shares  or  pay  cash  rent. 
ADVERTISER  9328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  man  wishes  position  on 
general  farm  or  as  assistant  herdsman,  Nov. 
10.  ADVERTISER  9332,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  employed  In  New  York  City  desires 
experience  In  nearby  apiary;  will  work  Satur¬ 
days  in  exchange  for  training;  excellent  health: 
in  thirties:  college  graduate.  ADVERTISER 
9329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POFLTRYMAN,  American,  married,  with  one 
child,  wishes  position,  commercial  or  private: 
references.  ADVERTISER  9333,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  wants  position  as  caretaker:  A-l  refer¬ 
ences.  O.  THOMAS,  1714  Himrod  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — October  first,  position  as  farm  team¬ 
ster:  can  give  best,  of  references.  ARTHUR 
M.  WEED,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  MANAGER— Open  for  position  about 
Sept.  15;  estate  or  commercial  farming:  10 
years  of  practical  experience:  modern  farming 
dairying  both  wholesale  and  retail;  advanced 
registry;  breeding  pure-bred  stock;  operating  all 
farm  machinery  and  repair  work:  orcharding, 
road  and  building  construction;  handling  men; 
keeping  farm  accounts:  American:  two  children; 
Al.  references;  six  years  last  position;  desires 
large  proposition  -where  energy,  ability  and  re¬ 
sults  will  count.  ADVERTISER  9341,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  COLLEGE  MAN — Nerves  broken  down, 
wants  outdoor  work:  caretaker,  travel.  Tutor 
children.  ’  ADVERTISER  9340,  -are  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HAVE  twenty-five  years  as  foreman-manager 
commercial  fruit  farms;  am  progressive, 
efficient,  economical,  honest,  can  handle  men: 
open  for  position  now:  if  farm  can’t  pay 
$1,500.00  up.  don’t  write.  ADVERTISER  9339, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  general  fanning  near  P.alii- 
•  more;  without  family;  life  experience;  mana¬ 
ger  over  ten  years;  hest  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  one  child,  wants  steady  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate  or  commercial  farm  as 
useful  man;  can  drive  ear  or  truck,  understands 
care  of  cows,  also  good  teamster;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  9343,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPECTABLE  middle-aged  man  desires  light. 

work  on  farm  In  exchange  for  good  home  with 
kind  people;  willing  and  obliging;  no  salary; 
references.  A.  E.  IIAWS  Boonton,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


A-l  AMERICAN  carpenter,  builder,  painter. 

paperhanger  and  mason,  single,  experienced 
poultry  raiser,  wants  to  locate  near  n  live  town 
•where  there  would  be  good  business  opportunity; 
will  buy  a  suitable  place  of  from  five  to  10 
acres,  or  will  accept  position  to  have  charge 
where  building  or  extensive  repairs  are  to  he 
made  and  a  man  needed  who  can  do  it  all  from 
foundation  to  finish;  at  liberty  in  September; 
go  anywhere;  highest  references.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  commercial  poultry  farm, 
with  established  reputation  for  good  stock; 
located  in  beautiful  village  in  Southwestern 
Connecticut;  city  water,  electricity;  State  road; 
high  class  neighborhood:  annual  sales  of  stock 
and  eggs  exceed  $15,000;  price  $12,000:  half 
rash.  ADVERTISER  9222,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -214-acre  farm,  equipped;  also  250- 
acre  farm,  not  equipped;  bargains.  If  inter¬ 
ested  regarding  price  and  description  address 
owners,  T.  E.  DYE  &  SON,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four  acres  in  village:  plain  house, 
barn,  shed,  fruit.  $3,000.  F.  GATES,  Long 
Valley,  N.  J. 


CRANBERRY  BOG  for  sale;  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  about  30  acres:  all  facilities  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  picking,  with  necessary  houses  and 
buildings;  price  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  9287. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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MODERN  poultry  farm  for  sale  or  exchange  for 
city  property.  A.  MISHULOW,  Huguenot, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— in  Sullivan  County,  farm 
of  158  acres;  bordering  Delaware  River:  10-room 
house,  entirely  new  furnished,  bathroom,  running 
water,  telephone  in  house;  2%  miles  from  rail¬ 
road;  barns,  chicken  houses,  machinery,  equip¬ 
ments;  there  is  also  a  five  room  cottage  and  a 
trout  brook  that  runs  past  the  house:  ideal  fur 
hoarders.  For  particulars  apply  ADVERTISER 
9201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  farm;  248  acres;  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y. ;  near  State  road:  large 
barns;  12-room  house,  good  condition;  ideal  place 
for  Summer  boarders;  occupied  by  owner;  full 
particulars.  Address  ADVERTISER  9285.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  SELL  OR  LEASE — 200-arre  gentleman’s 
estate,  located  on  Lincoln  Highway,  near 
Princeton;  trade  deliveries;  every  modern  im¬ 
provement,  gas,  electricity;  equipped  and  stocked 
for  general  and  dairy  farming;  city  buses  pass 
farm  hourly.  ADVERTISER  9238,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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MARYLAND  farmer  offers-  50  acres,  $3,200; 

180  acres,  $6,500;  100  acres,  $9. taxi;  also  130 
acres  timtier.  ADVERTISER  9297,  enre  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  dairy  farm  that  contains 
200  acres  cleared  land  and  75  of  wood;  has 
good  burn  and  12-room  house  with  running  water 
anil  bath:  will  keep  over  50  cows;  barn  equipped 
with  milking  machine;  about  one  mile  from 
small  village  that  has  church,  store  and  co¬ 
operative  creamery  that  buys  the  milk;  a  bargain 
at  $10,000  for  farm  anil  personal  property:  will 
take  mortgage  for  half.  LOUIS  Robsa.  New 
Kingston.  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM  at  public  auction,  but  a  good 
one;  three  miles  from  Delhi,  Delaware  Co.; 
tio  tillable,  00  spring-watered  pasture,  50  in 
hardwood;  nearly  level,  not  hilly;  large  sugar 
bush,  large  orchard;  new  nine-room  house;  out¬ 
buildings  fair  to  good;  many  never  failing 
springs;  farm  sold  first,  then  stock,  machinery, 
crops;  sale  11:00  a.  in.,  September  10;  bids  will 
start;  at  $25  per  acre;  look  it  over  any  time. 
For  directions  inquire  Edgerton  House,  Delhi. 
Address  owner  on  farm  at  De  Laneey  for  photos 
and  full  details.  Lunch  at  noon.  $3,000  ean 
remain  at  5%.  R.  It.  CARRYL,  De  Laneey. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  equipped  duck  farm,  in 
running  order;  capacity  50.000;  owner  wishing 
to  retire.  Write  for  full  particulars  to  H.  F. 
MAMPAEY.  Sawmill  Brook  Duck  Farm,  River- 
head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM — Fully  equipped;  good  steady  In¬ 
come;  $1,500  down;  balance  ($3,500)  very 
easy  terms;  particulars.  Write  P.  O.  ROX  139, 
West  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


15  ACRES — Five-room  house,  furniture;  300 
chickens,  cow,  horse,  plow,  cultivator:  $2.(i00. 
F.  JENESKI.  Dorothy,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Large  farm;  full  line  of  machinery, 
this  season’s  crops  and  40  heavy  milking  cow* 
included;  buildings  and  everything  complete; 
price  low  and  terms  right;  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  a  first-class  farm,  close  to  R.  R., 
for  small  cash  payment:  owner’s  age  reason  for 
selling.  Address  ADVERTISER  9314,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  • 


DELIGHTFUL  climate  among  orange  blossoms: 

10  acres  Isle  of  Pines  lan-l,  $150  per  acre. 
F.  It.  NEAL,  94  Henry  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


•GOOD  FARM — -94  acres;  sell  or  exchange.  I. 
M.  CROUCH,  owner,  Wyoming,  Del. 


WANTED — Farm  of  about  100  acres,  with  house, 
barn,  good  water,  timber,  pasture  land  and 
some  land  for  cultivation:  Hudson  Valley  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  9321,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY — Seven  acre  poultry  farm  for 
sale;  equipped  and  running:  with  nearly  new 
house.  10  rooms  and  hath,  oak  floors,  electric 
lights;  (KlO  layers.  625  pullets:  on  stone  road: 
hest  of  markets;  two  minutes'  walk  to  depot; 
20  trains  daily:  price  $15,000;  half  cash. 
ADVERTISER  9320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm:  fair  altitude:  Central 
or  Northern  New  York.  ADVERTISER  9322, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAI.E — 117-acre  dairy  farm;  good  build¬ 
ings,  water,  timber  and  pasture  land:  85 
acres  under  cultivation;  one  mile  from  macadam 
road:  two  miles  from  Annandale  and  Lebanon, 
on  C.  It.  R.  of  N.  J.;  price  $00  per  acre;  $2,000 
cash;  balance  mortgage.  Address  owner.  BOX 
No.  194,  Annandale,  N.  J. 


CHAUTAUQUA  County  dairy  farm  for  sale,  in¬ 
cluding  farming  tools;  three  miles  north  ofl 
Mayville,  N.  Y.;  near  condensery;  will  sell  cheap 
for  quick  sale;  reasonable  terms.  Inquire  of 
E.  M.  STEB1UNS,  9  Bilsborrow  Aven|e,  West- 
field,  N.  Y. 


SHENANDOAH  Valley  fruit  farm;  over  six 
acres:  modern  bungalow,  bath,  furnace. 

TIUDESLEY,  Port  Republic,  Va. 


DAIRY  FARM,  135  acres;  farm  and  price  will 
interest  you;  will  pay  for  itself  in  five  years: 
for  full  particulars  address  ADVERTISER  9325. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I 'OR  SALE — Vineland,  N.  J.,  poultry  farm;  7'i 
acres;  modern  house;  all  improvements;  seven 
rooms  and  hath;  barn;  laying,  colony  and  feed 
houses;  mammoth  Dundee  incubators  and  brood¬ 
ers;  plant  equipped  for  broilers,  Jbaby  chicks, 
custom  hatching,  egg  business;  just  the  time  to 
start;  wonderful  opportunity;  cash  markets: 
price  $9,500;  terms.  ALFRED  C.  FENN.  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Water-power  grist  mill,  house  and 
outbuildings;  go'id  business  stand;  failing 
health  and  old  age  reason  for  selling;  beautiful 
home.  Owner,  JOHN  R.  KROUT,  Pittstown, 

N.  J. 


PLYMOUTH,  MAMS. — Large  turkey  farm,  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  estate: 
high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excellent  view 
of  Plymouth  Ray  and  its  historic  places:  Ply¬ 
mouth  Country  (flub  golf  links  and  valley:  also 
the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen  on  all 
sides;  no  handsomer  natural  location  on  north  or 
south  shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty  deed 
calls  for  40  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked  'with 
the  very  best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  prosperous 
turkey  produce  business  established.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  write  THOMAS  REII.Y,  Cliil- 
tonville,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


GOOD  farm  for  sale;  120  acres;  can  grow  any 
crop  and  raise  any  kind  of  stock;  ltl  miles 
from  Philadelphia  on  new  concrete  road,  half 
mile  from  station;  price  $125  per  acre.  W. 
LEE  SPRINGS,  Merchant ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent,  fruit  farm,  with  option  of 
purchase;  nothing  less  than  20  acres  apples 
considered.  Address  ADVERTISER  9330,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Waterpower  gristmill;  Ontario  Co.; 

six  acres,  with  good  house  and  business: 
$8,500.  UOSTIUH.  05  Arcade.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-acre  farm;  good  place  for 
poultry:  small  cash  payment.:  for  information 
enclose  stamp.  EBW.  COVERDALE,  Houston, 
Dd. 


WANTED — To  lease  or  rent  farm;  Jersey  or 
New  York  State;  give  full  particulars.  EDW. 
COVERDALE,  Houston,  Del. 


CHOICE  stock  and  grain  farm  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
change;  contains  150  acres  in  high  state  cul¬ 
tivation;  tine  buildings;  located  near  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J.  THEO.  FULLER,  Unadllla,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  To  rent,  farm,  with  25  acres  or  more 
tillage;  Massachusetts  or  Vermont  preferred. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9331,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Of  1(!0  acres  well  fruited 
with  large  anil  small  fruit;  well  watered:  new 
outbuildings;  first-class  eleven  room  house  in 
good  repair:  two  cellars;  suitable  for  two  fami- 
j  lies.  N.  H.  M ICS  10 K,  Glenco  Mills,  Columbia 
Co.,  New  York. 


102  ACRES — -Direct  from  owner;  fine  dairy 
farm;  fully  equipped;  milking  machine,  silo 
tilling  outfit,  gasoline  engine,  buzzsaw,  fine  line 
farm  machinery;  electric  lights  in  house,  barn 
and  garage;  furnace  in  house;  running  spring 
water  in  house  and  barn;  plenty  of  wood  and 
timber  on  farm;  9-room  house  and  bathroom:  >4 
mile  to  stores,  churches  and  R.  R.  station.  Bor¬ 
den’s  creamery;  silo  all  filled;  nice  lawn,  maple 
shade;  25  head  of  stock  and  young  team  of 
horses;  have  hay  and  fodder  to  Winter  40  head 
of  stork;  prire  for  everything  $13,000;  terms 
$2,000  cash  payment:  a  liberal  discount  will  he 
given  for  a  larger  payment.  C.  II.  BRUSH, 
Sidney  Center.  N.  Y. 


\\  ANTED — To  buy  a  dairy  and  grain  farm:  level 
high  elevation,  free  from  stones,  where  tractor 
and  double  cultivator  can  be  used;  with  stock 
ami  equipment  included;  from  owners  only: 
write  all  information  in  first  letter  to  P. 
JANKOWITZ,  597  Powell  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  215  nrres,  equipped;  good 
buildings;  write  for  particulars.  ETTA 
COLBY,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  or  rent  a  modern  poultry 
farm,  on  state  road;  good  house;  within  60 
miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  9330.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


NEW  CLOVER  HONEY— Fine  qualitv,  in  60-lb. 

cans,  $9.50  f.  o.  b.  G.  W.  BELDEN,  Berk 
shire,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys — -We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  In  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  hoy  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  expedience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY  —Fine  1921  extracted;  60-lb. 

can  at  our  station,  $9.60;  two  eans,  $18.00; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  3rd  zone,  $2.15;  5  lbs.. 
$1.25;  write  for  prices  on  buokwheaf,  honey; 
special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY.  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  crop  of  finest  white  clover 
extracted  honey;  price,  one  60-lb.  can.  $9.60: 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $18.00,  f.  o.  b.  Holgate.  O.: 
•  >-li*.  pail,  $1.25;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.25,  delivered  to 
4th  postal  zone.  NOAH  HORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


CIDER  APPLES  wanted  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  21-F-4  reekskill. 


FOR  SALK — Magic  brooder,  large  size,  perfect 
condition;  purchased  last,  Winter;  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  price  $22.50.  BIRCH  HILL  FARM, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Delicious  pure  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2  gal.;  also  a  few  10-lb.  cans  dark  but. 
pure  maple  sugar.  $1.00  can;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT, 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  -28  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  Buckeye 
double-walled  hives,  each  with  two  standard 
bodies  as  supers,  all  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
wired  with  50  to  100  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony: 
never  tiad  disease;  would  prefer  to  hear  from 
party  that  could  come  and  lake  them.  LONG- 
STREET  POULTRY  FARM,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1117. 


Order  Direct  From  This  Ad !  Embroidered 

Send  Money  with  Order  or  Pay  on  Arrival.  n 


Braided 

Tricotine 

Dress 

No.  21 

$/?98 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Back. 

In  selecting  this  merchandise  we  had  a  chance  at  the  vast  variety  offered  here  in 
America  s  style  center  and  greatest  clothing  market.  We  believe  we  have  the  pick 
of  the  entire  lot.  We  had  the  advantage  of  looking  through  the  Fall  catalogs  of 
other  mail  order  houses,  and  very  naturally  we  made  our  selections  with  a  view  to 
giving  better  values  than  others  were  offering.  For  correct  styles,  dependable 
materials,  and  low  prices,  we  believe  these  offers  cannot  be  equalled  elsewhere.  But 
we  leave  the  decision  entirely  In  your  hands.  If  you  are  not  pleased  perfectly,  we 
win  gladly  refund  your  money.  Send  money  with  order  and  we  will  pay  all  postage 
charges,  or,  if  more  convenient  for  you,  we  will  ship  the  goods  C.  0.  D.  and  you 
can  pay  postman  for  goods  and  postage  on  arrival.  Give  style  number,  sizes, 
colors,  etc.  MAIL  BAG  STORES.  32  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


You  are  sure  to  be  pleased 
with  this  attractive  dress 
of  long  wearing  Quality 
Wool  Mixed  Serge.  It  will 
come  up  to  your  expecta¬ 
tion  in  every  way.  Attrac¬ 
tive  embroidery  of  tinsel 
and  harmonizing  color  silk 
floss.  The  round  neck  and 
full  length  sleeves  are 
piped  with  silk  braid.  Side 
closing.  Lined  waist.  Sizes 
14  to  18  years;  34  to  46 
bust.  Colors.  Navy  or 
Black.  Give  bust  measure, 
waist  measure,  and  front 
length  of  skirt.  Send  money 
with  order  or  pay  on  ar¬ 
rival,  whichever  is  more 
convenient.  Mention  Si  v.. 
No.  22,  and  give  color 
wanted.  Price,  $6.49. 


New  York’s  Leading  Jumper  Dresses 


A  charming  dress  of  serviceable 
Wool-Mixed  Tricotine  in  a  Tuxedo 
model,  with  graceful  peplum  to  match. 
The  collar,  self  material  belt,  and 
the  vestee  arc  trimmed  with  silk 
braid  in  harmonizing  color.  The 
vestee  is  also  button  trimmed.  Turn¬ 
back  cuffs.  Full  length  sleeves.  Skirt 
is  slightly  gathered  at  waist  line. 
Waist  i«  lined.  Front  closing.  Ex¬ 
cellent  style  and  very  good  quality. 
Sizes,  14  to  18  years,  and  34  to  46 
bust.  Navy  only.  Give  bust  measure, 
waist  measure,  and  front  length  of 
skirt.  Mention  Style  No.  21.  Price, 
$6.93. 


Shepherd 
Check  Suiting 

The  popular  sleeveless 
Guimpe  Dress  in  a  ser¬ 
viceable  Shepherd  Check 
Suiting.  Long  sash  belt 
Of  same  material.  At¬ 
tractive  triangular  pock¬ 
ets.  V-sliape  neck  trim¬ 
med  with  black  satin-fin¬ 
ish  binding.  Black  satin- 
finisli  binding  is  also 
used  at  arms  and  on  top 
of  the  novelty  pockets.  A 
delightful  style  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  price.  Sizes  16  to 
20  years,  and  36  to  46 
bust.  Style  No.  23. 
Price  $1.98. 


All  Wool  Double 
Warp  Navy  Serge 

Style  forecasts  indicate 
that  Jumper  dresses  of 
Serge  wiil  bo  the  rago 
this  Fall.  Here's  a 
charming  model,  of  All 
Wool,  Double  Warp 
Serge.  Sash  belt  of  self 
material.  The  V-shaped 
neck  and  the  triangular 
pockets  are  edged  with  a 
beautiful  shade  of  red 
binding  contrasting  with 
the  Navy  Blue  Serge. 
Pockets  and  neck  are  al¬ 
so  trimmed  with  pearl 
buttons  of  contrasting 
color.  All  sizes.  Navy 
only.  Style  No.  24. 
Price,  $3.75. 


Ramie  Linene 


Wonderful  value  for  this 
low  price.  An  attractive 
style.  Jumper  Dress  of 
serviceable  Ramie  Linene 
in  your  choice  of  the 
popular  shades  of  Blue 
or  Pink.  Black  patent 
leather  finish  belt. 
Trimmed  with  white  pip¬ 
ing  at  neck,  arms  and 
pockets.  Sure  to  delight 
you.  Cheat)  enough  to 
be  worn  as  a  house 
dress,  and  yet  stylish 
enough  for  any  occasion. 
All  sizes.  Give  size  and 
state  color  wanted.  Style 
No.  25.  Price,  $1.49. 


HI.  Just  the  right 
Hk  thing  for  the 
mW  coming  cool  even- 
W£iL  ings,  for  neigli- 
m  pH  borhood  errands; 
Kir  for  mot  oring. 
sports  and  street 

wear.  Beal  comfort  combined  with 
latest  style.  This  graceful  scarf  is 
72  inches  long  and  18  inches  wide. 

Made  of  brushed  Angora  all-wool  A 

Australian  Yarn.  Two  handy  pock-  M 

ets.  Brushed  Angora  belt  with  A 

large  pearl  buttons.  Double  stripe 
border.  Tassel  fringe.  Colors:  ,^Pl 


Men’s 


Genuine 

Amoskeag 

Flannelette 

No.  31 


Firmly  Woven 
Cassimere  Suit 


Blue 

Chambray  ^ 

No.  30 

2  for  $135  1 

Fine  Quality  v 
Dark  Blue  Woven  l 
Chambray.  Cut 
extra  full  size.  , 
Double  stitched  t 
seams.  Soft  lay- 
down  collar  and  open 
etiffs.  Sizes-.  14  to 
17;  also  half  sizes. 
Two  for  $1.35.  Not 


Same,  style  as 
*  '  7  illustrated.  lmt 

//  i  made  of  Genuine 

Hi  ,7 Amoskeag  Flan- 
y»aW&il8Xf(llp-.Pj  nelette.  Y'  o  u  r 
IflBk//':  choice  of  Blue  or 

|  . .  Cut  extra  full 

gf gS®  lilllS  Size.  Double  stitched 

.IfSiljMwy  scams.  Soft  laydown 

collar  and  open  cuffs. 
,  Sizes.  14  to  17;  also 

half  sizes.  Mention  Style  No.  31.  state 
blue  or  gray;  give  size.  Price,  2  for  $1.75 


Polly  Prim 
Aprons 

No.  32  < 

2  for 


Made  of  high  grade,  firmly  woven 
Cassimere  in  gray,  green  or  brown 
mixtures.  New  York's  newest  slash 
pocket  model.  Durable  lining  and 
trimmings.  Dressy  in  appearance,  but 
made  for  the  boy  who  is  hard  on  his 
clothes.  Roomy  sizes.  An  excellent 
school  suit.  Full  lined  knickerbockers. 
Gives  all  the  wear  you  would  expect 
from  a  suit  at  double  the  price. 
Simply  state  age  wanted  and  choice 
of  color.  Send  $5.25  with  order  and 
we  will  pa.v  postage  charges,  or  you 
can  pay  for  suit  and  postage  on  ar¬ 
rival.  State  age  and  mention  No. 
28.  Price,  $5.25. 


Plain  Pink  Percale,  Plain  Blue 
Percale,  or  Check  Gingham 

The  latest  and  most  popular  apron 
ever  designed.  Made  of  a  fast  color 
medium  blue  percale,  pink  percale, 
or  check  gingham.  Neatly  trimmed 
with  rie  rac  braid,  as  illustrated. 
Finished  with  two  pockets  and  saslt 
to  tie  in  back.  Mention  No.  32. 
and  state  colors  wanted.  Not  lc— 
titan  two  aprons  to  a  customer. 
Price,  2  for  $1.00. 


A  sturdy,  rugged.  Tail  Chrome 
Work  Shoe  for  the  man  who 
works  outdoors.  Roomy,  com¬ 
fortable  last.  Double  thick 
soles.  Dirt  excluding  tongue. 
Leather  tieated  to  resist  acids 
and  water.  Sizes  6  to  11.  No 
half  sizes.  A  well-made  shoe 
throughout,  and  wo  leave  it  to 
your  judgment  as  to  its  worth 
to  you.  Money  back  immedi¬ 
ately  if  the  shoes  fail  to  please 
you.  or.  after  you  have  worn 
them  out,  if  you  don't  consider 
you  had  your  money’s  worth, 
you  get  another  pair  absolutely 
free.  Send  money  with  order 
and  we  will  pay  the  postage 
charges.  Or,  you  can  pay  for 
shoes  and  postage  on  arrival. 
Mention  No.  33,  and  state  size. 


Girls’  Dress 
Bargains !  £ 

Assorted  Patterns 
and  Assorted  Colors 
and  Materials 


AND  WE  PAY  POSTAGE - 
IF  YOU  SEND  MONEY  WITH  ORDER 


Men’*  Dress  Shirts. 

Beautiful  colored  stripes  that 
are  guaranteed  fast,  color. 
Made  with  open  turn-back 
cuffs.  Pearl  buttons.  Won¬ 
derful  bargain  at  our  low 
price.  Sizes,  14  to  17  neck 
band:  also  half  sizes.  Men¬ 
tion  No.  35  and  state  size. 


Men’s  Dress  Pants.  No.  36 

Bine  Serge  Dress  Pants  for  (nQA 
men  and  young  men.  Made.  «b  <OU 
or  a  fine  woven,  good  weight  J 
serge  that  is  absolutely  100 
per  cent,  wool  and  fast  color.  Finished 
with  five  pockets.  Belt  loops.  Three- 
inch  hem  at  bottom  that,  is  easily 
turned  up  to  form  a  cuff.  Sizes.  2S  to 
42  waist,  28  to  34  inscam.  Mention 
No.  36,  and  give  inseam  length  and 
waist  measure.  Price,  $3.80. 


Just  think  of  it!  A /h  f)  N 

fine  quality  All-  Sk  W  •  *•% 

Wool  Serge  Suit  forAl/  wl# 
only  $6.85.  Same  ■  B 

quality  sells  over  W 

the  counter  for  $10 
and  up.  A  well- 
cailore’d  suit  of  a  fine  quality  100 
per  cent  all  wool,  fast  color  Navy 
Blue  Serge.  Pleated  back  model,  as 

illustrated.  Perfect  fitting.  Full  lined 
knickerbockers.  Send  $6.85  witli  or¬ 
der  and  we  will  pay  postage,  or  pay 
for  suit  and  postage  on  arrival.  Men¬ 
tion  Style  No.  29,  and  state  age 

wanted.  Price.  $6.85. 


EACH 

Cliambrays  and  Ginghams.  Cham 
brays  in  plain  colors  with  contrasting 
trimming,  and  ginghams  in  handsome 
plaid  effects.  Just  the  right,  dress  for 
tho  first  few  months  of  the  school 
term.  Colors,  pink.  blue,  green,  anil 
brown.  This  is  a  clearance  price  on 
dresses  worth  a  lot  more  money. 
Please  give  a  second  choice  in  case 
we  can't  furnish  your  first.  Ages 
from  6  to  12.  Mention  No.  34,  and 
state  age  and  color  wanted.  Price. 
98  cents  each. 


Boys’  Play  Overalls.  No.  37 

For  boys  from  3  to  7.  Saves 
the  better  clothes.  Roomy  » 

sizes  and  large  enough  to  be  ^ 

worn  over  other  clothes.  Fast 
color  woven.  Navy  Blue  Den-  f  *-.»• 
im.  Finished  with  turkey  red  1 
trimming  on  pockets  and  top  C*  1  1  A 
of  bib.  The  best  play  gar  I  lv 
ment  made.  Mention  No.  37.  A 
and  give  age  wanted.  Price. 

2  for  $1.10. 


Boys’  Percale  Blouses. 

For  boys  from  6  to  15.  Good 
quality  Striped  Percale.  Full 
liberal  sizes.  Well  made  in 
every  way.  Finished  with 
button  cuffs.  Just  right  for 
school  wear.  Mention  No.  38. 
and  give  age  wanted.  Price, 
2  for  95c. 


MAIL  BAG  STORES 


32  UNION  SQUARE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Photo  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


The  big,  draft  horse  is  “coming  back!”  No  that  is  not  a  fair  statement,  for 
he  ‘  6  never  went  off.”  There  has  always  been  a  good  demand  for  big,  sound 
horses.  The  light  drivers  and  “chunks”  are  doomed,  and  will  not  pay,  but 
the  big,  hearty  fellows  are  needed  for  plow  and  truck  work,  and  always  will  be 


;*-5r 


Philosophy 


Should  old  cars  use  heavier  oil? 


IN  CHINA  when  roads  get  muddy 
the  drivers  put  heavier  wheels  on 
their  carts.  The  road  is  left  to  grow 
worse  and  worse. 

In  America  when  automobile  engines 
begin  to  wear  out,  some  motorists  think 
it  is  time  to  change  to  heavier  oil.  The 
engine  is  left — to  grow  worse  and  worse. 

For  a  time,  heavier  oil  may  partially 
restore  compression  and  power.  BUI'  it 
may  not  distribute  to  the  bearings.  BUT 
it.may  choke  your  combustion  chambers 
with  sticky  carbon  deposit.  BUT  some 
fine  day  your  heavier  oil  may  bring  your 
car  to  a  sharp  stop  for  expensive  repairs. 
Then  you  are  in  trouble. 

Age  does  not  alter  the  delivering  ca¬ 
pacity  of  your  oil  pump.  It  was  designed 
specifically  to  distribute  oil  of  a  certain 
body — and  none  heavier.  Your 
oil  feeds  don't  grow  larger  as 
your  engine  grows  older. 

They  may  not  accommodate 
the  “heavier”  oil.  At  best. 


“heavier  oil”  acts  only  as  a 
temporary  stop-gap.  At  worst 
it  starts  new  and  far  more  serious  troubles. 

No.  Stick  to  the  Chart  on  the  right. 
Worn  engines  need  repairs  or  renewals  of 
parts.  That  is  the  only  way  to  retain  as 
long  as  possible  the  original  engine  efficiency 
of  your  car . 

When  used  as  specified  in  the  Chart, 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  give  scientific  .lubri¬ 
cation.  These  oils  prove  their  economy 
through  providing  greater  lubrication; 
which  means  longer  life,  less  renewal  of 
parts,  greater  mileage  per  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line,  greater  mileage  per  gallon  of  oil,  full 
compression  and  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  from  carbon  troubles. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  the  partial  chart 
shown  here,  consult  the  Chart  of  Recom¬ 
mendations  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  send  for  booklet,  “Correct 
Lubrication,”  which  lists  the 
correct  grades  for  all  automo¬ 
biles,  tractorsand  motorcycles. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


DOMESTIC  BRANCHES:  New  York  ( Main  Office)  Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago 
•  Indianapolis  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Buffalo  Dallas 


Chart  of 
Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

How  to  Read  the  Chart: 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below: 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A’* 

B.  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendations  should' 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

The  recommendations  for  prominent  makes  of  engines 
used  in  many  cars  are  listed  separately  for  convenience. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on  I 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 


NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBII  I  S  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Allen. . . . . 

Anderson. . . 

Ap  per  son  (8  cyl.) . . . 

“  All  Other  Models.  . 

Beck  (Model  A,  Junior) . 

**  All  Other  Models. ..... 

Briscoe . '. . 

Buick... . . . 

Cadillac . . . 

Chalmers . 

Chandler  Six . . . 

Chevrolet  (8  cyl.) . 

"  (Model  4*11..  .  ... 
All  Other  Mobcb . . 

Cleveland . 

Cole. . . .* . 

Columbia  (Detroit) . 

Comet . . . . 

'*■  (Commercial) . 

Cunningham . 

D-E  (T  tonj^ . 

"  (2>/  ton) . 

“  (5  ton) . 

*'  All  Other  Models . 

Diamomf  T  (1 1 1  U  5  ton),  .  .  . 

**  (Models  U  2  ton& KJ)j'tonl 

“  All  Other  Models . . 

Dixie  Flyer. . 

Dodge  Brothers . 

Dort . 

Klein . . 

Essex . 

Federal  (Model  SOC) . 

“  (Special).’ . 

“  All  Other  Models  . . . 

Ford . - . 

Frjnklin . 

■Giant  (ming  gj*.oline) . 

“  (using  kerosene) . 

Grant  (6  cyl.) . 

“  (Com  i*  '  Model  12)  ... 

“  "  All  Other  Models 

Hal-Fur . . 

II.  C.  S . . 

lJjvncs  (6  cyl.) . . . . 

Koimc.  “f.V. :::::::::: 

Hudson  Super  Stx . 

Hupmolnlc . 

I.  II.  C . 

Jordan . . . „*T. . 

Jumbo . . . . 

Krlly-Spriitgfidd . 

Keussor thy  (4  cyl.),- . 

**  (<icyl.),., . 

King  (8  . 

Ki"cl  Kar  (12  cyl.)/.,. . 

“  “  All  Other  Models.. 

LaFayettc  (Indianjpolis). . . 
Lexington  (Cuutmcnt.il  Eng.). . 

Liberty.  , .  . . 

Lincoln. 

Locomobile. 

Luvcrne  (2 '.Turn) . 

“  AU  Other  Models. ... 

Mormon. . . . 

Maxwell . . . 

Mercer . . . 

Mitchell . . 

Monroe  (Model  M-3) .  ...... 

“  All  Other  Models... 

Nash .  .  . . 

“  (Model  071) . 

"  (Connuciti.il)  (Quad). . 

“  (1  ton  and  2  ton) . 

National  (0  cyl.) . 

M  (12  cyl.) . 

Oakland . . 

Oidsmobilc  (4  cyl! 

(6cyL 
^  “  (8  cyl  ' 

Overland . 

Packard . 

Paige  (6  cyl.) . . 

“  (Continental  Eng.). . 

“  All  Other  Models. . . 

Pan  (Model  250) . . 

“  All  Other  Models. . . 
Pcctlcss  (8  cyl  ). . .  ... 

“  All  Other  Models 

Fierce-Arrow . . 

“  ’* (Com’J)  (5  ton). . 

“  “  “  All  Other  Models 

Premia . 

Rco . . 

Republic  (1  and  1  ton) 

“  All  Other  Models... 

R  2k  V  Knight 
Saxon  - 


Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Aic 


Stripps-Uooth  (4  cyl.)  - 

/#  -  All  Other  Models 

Scldcu  (>4  ton) . . . 

“  (5  ton) . 

“  All  Other  Models. .... 

Steams- knight . 

Stephens . . . 

Studcbakcr . . . .  . 

Stuu . . . 

Templar . . . 

Velic  iMcJd  34) . 

“  (Commercial)  ( y  ton).  . 

“  All  Other  Model; . 

West  cott . . . . : . . . 

White  (16  valve) . . 

J  “  (3  and  5  ton).  .  . 

i  “  All  Other  Models . 

Willys-Kiughi . 

Willy*  Six . 

Wiuion . 


A 

A 

Aic. 

Ate 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Aic. 

A 

A 


Ate 

A 

Aic. 

[Aic 

A 

t 

Aic 

Ate 

A 

Aic 

A 

Arc 


Ait 


Prominent  Makes  of  Engines 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

1  “  All  Other  Models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Aic. 

A 

An. 

ibuda  (Models  A  lU-ll  i  U-CTIM 

DlLUjnU-FTU-HU-inU-JU-l 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

■  IIU.XU-XTU-YU-YTU  . ..) 

„  . 

‘.buda  All  Othei  Models.- . 

A 

Aic 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

.Continental  (Model  B2).*.  . .  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

(Model  T)  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

An 

"  All  0[1|CJ  Models. 

Ak. 

Aic 

Arc 

Aic 

Ate 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Aic . 

An 

Fin* 

A 

Ah 

A 

Au 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

II.  IU  S.  (Model  AA) 

A 

A 

A- 

A 

A 

A 

AllOthcr  Models. 

An . 

An 

Aic 

Aic. 

Ait 

Arc. 

Art 

Ait. 

«Hcrschcll-Spillinaii. 

(Models  JU-S-V  and  Y  A) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

"  All  Other  Models . 

A 

Ait. 

A 

Aic 

/V 

An 

A 

Arc. 

A 

An . 

Hmklcv  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Lycoming  .... 

A 

Aic. 

A 

Ate. 

A 

Aic 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Aic 

**  AII  Other  Models  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Waukesha  (Models  CU-DU- 

Fill  &  FU) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A' 

A 

*•  All  Ocher  Models 

A 

Au 

A 

An 

A 

An 

A 

Arc 

A 

Ait. 

Wcidely  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Wisconsin  (Models  Q  £»  QU) 

A 

Art 

A 

Art 

A 

An 

AllOthcLModcls..  . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A. 

A 

A 

A 

Aj 

A 

A 
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New  England  Apples  for  the  Home  Orchard 


THE  ORCHARD.— How  well  I  remember  the 
Pound  Sweets  which  grew  in  the  orchard  out 
north  of  the  house!  Even  now  they  seem  to  me  as 
having  been  as  large  as  pumpkins,  and,  oh,  the 
flavor!  Was  there  ever  an  apple  as  sweet  and  juicy? 
I've  never  since  had  one  which  made  the  impression 
of  that  Pound  Sweet,  eaten  when  I  was  a  small  boy. 
You  recall  the  early  apples;  the  tree  grew,  perhaps, 
down  by  the  fence,  just  out  of  sight  of 
the  house,  and  you  could  feast  on  those 
apples  without  danger  of  anyone  seeing 
you.  How  often  we  wish  for  an  apple 
with  the  “flavor  of  youth.”  Perhaps 
we  ask  ourselves  if  the  flavor  of  the 
apples  nowadays  is  as  good  as  it  was 
when  we  were  young,  or  does  the  flavor 
grow  less  as  the  tree  gets  older,  or  are 
the  varieties  now  grown  of  lower  qual¬ 
ity  than  those  which  grew  on  the  home 
farm  or  in  the  neighbors*  yards?  Con¬ 
trary  to  popular  opinion,  our  varieties 
are  just  as  good  as  they  were  years 
ago.  The  Baldwin  is  just  as  red,  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  just  as  green, 
if  grown  on  a  heavy  soil,  and  blushed 
if  grown  on  a  light  soil.  They  make 
just  as  good  pies,  and  cannot  he  beaten 
by  any  of  the  newer  varieties  of  apples 
in  this  respect. 

AN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY.— Fruit 
growing  has  boon  one  of  the  important 
industries  of  America  ever  since  the 
early  settlers  came,  and  we  have 
learned  that  certain  varieties  grow  to 
perfection  in  one  locality  and  are  almost 
a  failure  in  another.  Because  of  this 
fact  we  cannot  say  this  variety  is  “no 
good;”  wo  should  modify  it  and  state 
that  under  certain  conditions  it  does 
not  do  as  well.  For  example,  Ben 
Davis  develops  to  its  highest  perfection 
in  the  Southwestern  States,  hut  here  in 
New  England  it  has  no  “quality”  (if 
the  term  can  he  applied  to  a  Ben  Davis 
in  this  section).  Many  growers  still 
claim  it  is  a  profitable  variety  to  grow. 

Tt  is  true  that  there  are  thousands  of 
trees  growing  in  New  England  and 
New  York,  hut  the  variety  should  give 
place  to  those  of  higher  quality,  shown 
by  the  fact  that  other  varieties  com¬ 
mand  higher  prices. 

The  old  “Sheepnose”  (Black  Gilli- 
flmver)  is  always  in  demand  by  a  few 
people.  It  lias  an  odd  flavor  and  shape, 
and  is  easily  remembered.  It  is  not. 
though,  an  apple  of  high  quality;  it  is 
rather  dry  and  mealy  and  does  not 
keep  well.  It  could  not  be  sold  if 
grown  in  quantity,  hut  it  should  he 
maintained  in  the  home  orchard. 

Roxbury  Russet  is  crisp  and  juicy 
late  in  the  Winter  after  most  of  the 
other  apples  are  gone,  and  to  those 
who  know  tin*  apple,  where  color  is  not 
the  deciding  factor,  it  finds  a  ready  sale. 

Too  many  people  overlook  this  variety, 
and  select  one  of  inferior  quality  lie- 
cause  of  its  higher  and  more  attractive 
coloring.  The  demand  for  this  old 
variety  should  he  maintained  by  grow¬ 
ing  and  marketing  Roxbury  Russets 
when  they  are  in  condition  for  use  late 
in  the  Winter. 

Seek-No-Further  (Westfield).  Why 
is  it  we  do  not  find  this  old  variety  on 
the  market?  It  certainly  was  a  very 
popular  apple.  Do  you  remember 
“snapping”  each  others’  apples,  then 
counting  the  seeds  to  see  what  your 
future  would  he?  This  variety  lias 
more  seeds  than  almost  any  other. 

The  color  is  not  particularly  attractive, 
the  fruit  tends  to  shrivel  and  loses  flavor  in  a  short 
time,  hut  no  other  variety  can  quite  takes  its  place 
in  the  home  orchard. 

The  Northern  Spy  is  the  standard  of  quality  in 
■apples,  and  to  those  who  know  the  variety  when 
grown  under  good  conditions  this  statement  will  not 
he  questioned.  One  disadvantage  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  growing  of  this  variety  is  that  the 


tiees  do  not  come  into  hearing  until  they  are  10.  12 
or  15  years  of  age.  This  lateness  of  hearing  is  being 
overcome,  in  many  cases,  by  giving  the  young  trees 
good  care  and  inducing  a  vigorous  growth  with  little 
or  no  pruning.  Some  commercial  growers  have  had 
Spy  trees  hearing  at  seven  years  of  age. 

Although  the  Northern  Spy  is  inclined  to  make  a 
high  tree,  it  can  he  pruned  into  low-down  spreading 


trees.  Note  the  shape  and  size  of  the  Northern  Spy 
tree  in  Fig.  470.  This  is  an  old  tree  which  was 
growing  in  a  neglected  orchard.  It  has  been  pruned 
and  sprayed,  and  with  cultivation  and  fertilization 
has  produced  wonderful  fruit — 20  barrels  in  one 
season — and  fruit  from  this  tree  was  selected  for 
the  New  England  Fruit  Show  and  for  the  State 
Bornological  exhibit. 


Williams  (Williams  Favorite.  Early  Williams),  has 
a  place  in  every  home  orchard  because  of  its  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance,  prolific  hearing  and  good  size  of 
the  fruit.  While  the  quality  is  not  high,  the  fruit 
ripens  over  a  long  period,  and  it  commands  a  high 
price  when  marketed  in  good  condition.  Note  the 
spreading  shape  of  the  young  tree  in  Fig.  471.  which 
is  loaded  with  fruit.  It  was  photographed  July  22, 
1021.  in  a  commercial  orchard  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

The  two  most  commonly  planted 
varieties  of  early  apples  are  Red  As- 
trachan  and  Yellow  Transparent.  The 
former  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  one  to  he 
preferred,  especially  if  there  is  room 
for  hut  one  tree.  The  fruit  ripens  over 
a  long  period,  and  for  home  use  this  is 
a  valuable  point.  Most  people  select  a 
red  apple,  as  they  consider  it  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  a  yellow  one.  The  tree 
shown  in  Fig.  472  is  a  Red  Astrachan 
growing  in  sod.  It  has  had  no  particu¬ 
lar  attention  except,  that  it  is  sprayed, 
hut  the  tree  is  fully  as  large  as  any 
25-year-old  tree,  which  is  the  age  of 
this  one. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  varieties  of 
apples  which  are  being  rather  exten¬ 
sively  planted  in  Connecticut  and  New 
England  are  McIntosh.  Delicious, 
Wealthy  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Opal¬ 
escent  and  Winter  Banana. 

McIntosh  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  seller  in  Connecticut.  The 
public  has  learned  the  name,  and  has 
had  enough  of  the  fruit  to  whet  its 
appetite,  so  that  it  calls  for  McIntosh 
almost  the  year  around.  The  fruit  is 
attractive,  and  just  as  good  as  it  looks, 
either  eaten  out  of  hand  or  cooked  as 
sauce  or  pies.  “Hot  McIntosh  apple 
sauce,  bread  and  butter,  cake  and  tea” 
— who  can  ask  for  a  better  supper? 
Then  end  the  working  day  by  sitting 
down  in  front  of  an  open  fire  with 
your  hook  or  paper,  and  with  a  basket 
of  nice  McIntosh  within  reach.  Another 
factor  which  contributes  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  this  variety  is  that  it  can  he 
grown  with  profit.  The  trees  grow 
well,  hear  young  and  almost  annually, 
and  with  proper  spraying  the  crops  are 
clean  and  attractive. 

Delicious  is  being  grown  quite  ex¬ 
tensively.  The  name  is  “catchy.”  the 
fruit  is  attractive  and  the  flavor  is 
peculiar,  being  a  combination  fla’vor  of 
apple,  pear,  banana  and  melon.  The 
tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  hears  young, 
and  indications  are  that  if  will  do  well 
under  a  variety  of  conditions  and  over 
a  wide  area  here  in  Connecticut  and 
New  England.  See  Fig.  47.”». 

Wealthy  is  grown  very  extensively 
as  a  “filler,”  hut  has  not  been  set  .o 
any  extent  in  permanent  orchards.  The 
trees  bear  heavily  when  young,  the 
fruit  comes  on  the  market  at  a  time 
when  there  are  no  other  varieties,  and 
because  of  its  attractive  size  and  color 
commands  a  good  price,  hut  the  later 
pickings  are  in  competition  with  the 
McIntosh,  an  applewliich  in  my  opinion 
is  of  far  superior  quality.  As  the 
Wealthy  trees  become  older  the  size  of 
the  apples  decreases,  and  consequently 
the  returns  from  an  old  Wealthy  or¬ 
chard  grow  less  and  less.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  are  practicing  severe  heading  back 
of  the  branches  to  get  new  bearing 
wood. 

Opalescent  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
bears  when  rather  young.  The  fruit  is 
very  attractive;  we  might  even  call  it.  conspicuous. 
The  very  large  specimens  of  bright  dark  red  catch 
the  eye  of  tlfe  prospective  buyer.  The  quality  is 
good,  but  cannot  he  called  high.  It  is  in  season 
late  in  the  Fall. 

Winter  Banana  ti’ees  are  easily  detected  by  the 
long,  rather  scrawly,  vigorous  growth,  producing 
heavy  crops  af  attractive,  large-sized  yellow  fruit. 


Fir/.  470.  Northern  Spit.  An  old  tree  which  was  neglected ,  hut  is  now  producing 
choice  fruit.  Note  the  loir  spreading  branches 


Fig.  47 1.  Williams  (Williams  Favorite).  Note  the  open  type  of  tree  carrying 
a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  just  ripening  when  photographed,  July  22,  1021 


Fig.  412-  Red  Astrachan.  A  well-developed  24-year-old  tree  growing  in  sod 

with,  a  well-shaped  head 
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Wh  ere  there  is  n  demand  for  a  good  yellow  eating 
apple  for  late  Fall  and  early  Winter  the  Winter 
Banana  is  recommended.  It  has  the  disadvantage 
of  showing  bruises  very  easily,  but  if  one  has  a 
special  trade  the  extra  care  required  will  be  amply 
repaid. 

Golden  Delicious  is  being  very  extensively  adver¬ 
tised  as  a  yellow  Winter  apple  to  lengthen  the  season 
ol  the  Grimes  Golden.  Although  this  variety  is  of 
very  recent  introduction,  it  gives  promise  of  being 
very  profitable.  The  trees  produce  fruit  when  very 
young.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  all  yellow  varie¬ 
ties  in  that  it  shows  bruises,  but  it  is  of  good  quality 
and  bangs  on  the  tree  well  in  the  Fall. 

Delicious  and  Golden  Delicious  are  not  of  the  same 
parentage.  The  original  tree  of  the  Delicious  is 
growing  in  Towa  and  that  of  the  Golden  Delicious 
in  West  Virginia.  Both  are  chance  seedlings,  the 
merit  of  which  was  recognized  by  a  nursery  firm 
who  propagated  and  introduced  these  two  varieties. 
Most  of  our  valuable  varieties  of  apples  have  been 
discovered  as  chance  seedlings,  and  it  has  been  be¬ 
cause  certain  men  recognized  their  value  that  we 
have  varieties  like  Baldwin,  McIntosh.  Delicious. 
Rome  Beauty.  Fusee.  Rhode  Island  Greening,  etc. 

Storrs,  Conn.  s*.  p.  hollister. 


A  Three  Year  Dairy  Rotation 

THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  described  a  three- 
year  rotation  for  use  on  a  dairy  farm.  The  crops 
are  corn.  Soy  beans  and  wheat.  This  is  in  a  location 
where  clover  does  not  do  well.  The 
corn  is  used  for  the  silo  and  for  grain, 
the  Soy  beans  for  hay.  The  wheat  is 
sold  and  bran  and  linseed  purchased, 
while  straw  is  used  for  bedding.  In 
this  rotation  clover  is  seeded  in  the 
wheat  as  a  cover  crop  to  be  plowed 
down  for  the  corn,  while  rye  is  seeded 
in  the  corn.  Hubam  clover  would  do 
well  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  advised 
to  use  all  the  manure  on  the  corn,  but 
to  spread  part  of  it  on  the  wheat.  The 
manure  should  be  “phosphated" — that 
is,  about  40  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
used  with  each  load  of  manure. 

In  planning  a  rotation  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  grow  th<>  proper  proportion 
of  grain  and  roughage,  buying  only  con¬ 
centrates.  like  bran  and  cottonseed  meal. 

The  daily  feed  of  a  dairy  cow  in  Win¬ 
ter  will  be  approximately  35  lbs.  of  silage, 

10  lbs.  of  hay  and  to  4  lbs.  of  corn, 
supplemented  with  some  concentrate,  with 
6  lbs.  of  straw  for  bedding. 

Applying  the  foregoing  test  to  the 
three-year  rotation,  we  should  have  from 
three  acres  a  minimum  average  of  6.000 
lbs.  of  silage  from  half  an  acre,  1.750  lbs. 
of  corn  for  grain  from  half  an  acre,  3.000 
lbs.  of  Boy  bean  hay  from  one  acre  and 
2,000  lbs.  of  straw  from  one  ace.  The 
silage  would  provide  feed  for  171  cow- 
days.  the  Soy  beans  hay  for  300  cow-days,  the  corn 
grain  for  437  days,  the  straw  bedding  for  330  cow-days. 

The  three-year  rotation,  besides  balancing  the  silage, 
would  provide  grain,  hay  and  straw  for  the  horses  and 
cattle,  and  grain  for  several  hogs  and  a  small  flock  of 
chickens.  The  corn  stover  for  grain  could  be  left  stand¬ 
ing  or  cut,  according  to  whether  the  stover  was  needed 
or  not  to  supplement  the  Soy  bean  hay.  Probably  two 
plowings  should  be  made  in  this  three-year  rotation,  as 
a  rye  cover  crop  should  be  sown  after  the  corn. 
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three  to  four  times  the  amount,  of  time  was  for¬ 
merly  consumed  in  delivering  on  bay  racks.  Soil 
and  climate  are  not  the  only  factors  present  in 
growing  such  a  crop,  for  while  the  farmers  in  this 
immediate  section  grow  and  ship  to  market,  the 
farmers  10  miles  from  the  railroad  grow  peas  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  cannery.  A  vinery  is  built  inland, 
and  the  shelled  peas  are  all  that  have  to  be  hauled 
over  the  bills  to  the  cannery,  which  is  located  at  the 
railroad  center.  Cannery  peas  occupy  only  about 
one-fourth  the  acreage  of  last  season.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  this  is  that  the  canneries  were  over¬ 
flowing  with  canned  peas,  due  to  the  drop  in  price, 
and  many  canneries  are  holding  their  canned  pro¬ 
ducts  until  this  Fall  and  Winter  in  hopes  for  a 
higher  price. 

ORGANIZED  EFFORT.— The  Madison  Pea  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association  lias  about  350  members.  Though 
a  strong  organization,  there  is  a  good  chance  for  im¬ 
provement  when  the  growers  get  together  enough  to 
back  the  association  to  the  limit.  At  present  a 
grower  is  not  required  to  ship  his  peas  through  the 
association,  but  ships  where  he  thinks  he  can  get 
the  best  price.  Prices  are  not  pooled,  each  man  re¬ 
ceiving  just  what  the  peas  bring  on  the  market,  less 
the  commission  and  express.  If  an  association  is 
worth  while  at  all,  the  members  should  believe  in  it 
enough  to  support  it  to  the  limit  and  pool  each  car’s 
contents.  Dissatisfaction  is  often  started  by  keeping 
each  record  separate.  For  instance,  two  farmers 
ship  the  same  day  in  the  same  car  through  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  peas  arrive  in  New  York  and  are 
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A’s  would  be  $31.98,  B’s  $57.27.  C's  $114.30,  D’s 
$201.45.  Then  total  all  four  of  these  and  divide  by 
four,  the  number  in  the  company.  This  gives  $101.25. 
Now  by  subtracting  A’s  from  this  will  give  869.2T, 
which  A  should  receive  in  cash;  P.  $43.98,  C  would  have 
$13  05  to  pay  and  D  would  pay  $100.0. 

Michigan.  c.  L.  maxwell. 
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SOMETIMES  fear  that  in  our  attempts  to  work 
the  co-operative  game  among  farmers  we  are  too 
much  in  fear  that  the  other  fellow  will  put  some¬ 
thing  over  on  us,  and  thereby  we  fail  of  the  benefit 
that  might  accrue  to  us.  In  this  neighborhood  five 
farmers  own  a  corn  binder.  Some  of  these  men 
grow  much  more  corn  than  the  others;  still,  each 
put  an  equal  amount  into  the  first  cost  of  the 
machine,  knowing  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  grower  of  the  smaller  number  of  acres  to 
have  the  use  of  the  harvester,  as  it  would  be  alto- 
gether  unprofitable  for  him  to  own  one  alone.  Each 
pays  for  the  ordinary  repairs  when  he  is  using  the 
machine.  If  repairs  to  any  great  extent  occurred 
the  expense  would  be  divided.  It  is  about  the  same 
thing  with  the  machine  in  question;  it  is  greatly  to 
Ihe  advantage  of  the  man  with  the  smaller  amount 
of  grain  to  be  able  to  get  his  thrashing  done  so 
cheaply.  I  did  not  answer  this  question  in  the  first 
place  without  much  thought  and  study  from  different 
angles.  A  friend  with  whom  I  consulted  suggested 
the  same  thing  as  does  Mr.  Maxwell,  but  agreed 
that  bis  suggestion  only  covered  a  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  and  I  cannot  see  but  what  my  answer  in  the 
first  place  is  as  fair  as  any.  considering  that  there 
are  numbers  of  fine  points  and  questions  that  could 
be  brought  up  and  thrashed  out.  I  am . 
“nothing  if  not  practical,”  and  should 
be  pleased  to  get  my  thrashing  done  as 
outlined.  I  am  much  interested  in  the 
co-operative  idea  and  practice  that  is 
spreading  among  farmers,  and  to  make 
this  successful  we  must  cultivate  a 
community  spirit  and  not  be  too  ex¬ 
acting.  H.  e.  cox. 

New  York. 


Short  Talk  About  Guinea  Pigs 

Will  you  give  me  what  information  you 
can  in  regard  to  guinea  pigs?  l.  j.  s. 
New  York. 


Gi 


Fig.  -)?3.  Delicious.  A  seven-year-old  tree  bearing  its  third  crop  of  fruit 


Green  Pea  Crop  of  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Part  II. 

INSECTS  AND  DISEASES.— The  pea  aphis  has 
caused  little  trouble  this  season.  This  pest  lives 
on  clover  during  the  Spring,  and  as  soon  as  the  hay 
is  harvested  it  migrates  to  the  peas.  It  is  a  sucking 
insect  and  feeds  on  the  tender  young  shoots  of  the 
peas,  some  seasons  destroying  the  entire  late  crop. 
The  only  satisfactory  control  is  to  apply  Black-leaf 
40  (nicotine  sulphate)  under  high  pressure,  as  soon 
as  the  pest  appears.  Blight  is  a  disease  which 
attacks  the  plants  during  seasons  when  there  is  a 
lack  of  moisture.  It  is  just  beginning  to  appear  in 
the  fields  and  has  caused  little  damage  as  yet.  The 
acreage  is  a  little  above  normal  this  season,  but  the 
yields  are  far  below  those  of  last  year,  so  the  total 
production  will  only  be  about  two-thirds  of  last 
season’s  total.  Twenty-five  thousand  bushels  have 
been  shipped  to  date.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  peas 
grown  are  of  the  Telephone  variety,  or  late  peas; 
5  per  cent  are  Thomas  Laxton.  and  5  per  cent 
Gradus  and  Potlatch.  Thus  we  have  10  per  cent 
early  peas,  the  remaining  90  per  cent  late  peas. 

LOCAL  CONDITIONS.— The  truck  on  the  farm 
has  added  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  pea 
grower.  The  pickers  are  brought  to  the  field  each 
morning  on  trucks  in  which  seats  are  arranged,  and 
are  taken  home  again  at  night.  All  the  filled  baskets 
are  taken  to  the  railroad  station  on  the  trucks,  when 


placed  on  the  curb,  and  at  2  a.  m.,  when  the  buyers 
arrive,  the  price  is  $3,  and  all  of  one  farmer’s  ai’e 
sold.  The  second  lot  is  not  sold  until  7  a.  m..  when 
they  bring  but  $2.50.  When  the  two  neighbors  get 
returns  and  compare  notes  one  becomes  disgruntled 
and  thinks  the  association  is  doing  him.  though 
the  very  next  day  the  result  may  be  just  the  oppo¬ 
site.  If  all  baskets  are  packed  uniformly,  pooling 
seems  the  logical  thing  to  do.  Cranberry  growers, 
strawberry  growers,  the  apple  men  of  the  West,  and 
dozens  of  other  groups  pool  their  products  by  the 
carload;  then  why  not  the  pea  growers? 

SOIL  IMPROVEMENT. — Peas  are  a  fine  crop  to 
grow  on  the  worn-out  gardens  of  the  small  towns. 
By  worn-out  I  mean  those  gardens  that  for  the  past 
50  to  75  years  have  had  a  corn-potato,  potato-corn 
rotation.  Plow  in  the  Fall,  after  applying  stone 
lime  at  the  rate  of  five  tons  to  the  acre,  and  harrow 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring.  Then  broadcast 
early  peas  (variety  Gradus  on  rich  soil)  and  seed 
clover.  The  peas  can  he  harvested  by  July  1,  and 
the  clover  will  make  a  good  growth.  Plow  under  in 
the  Fall  if  a  garden  is  desired  for  the  next  year,  but. 
better  yet,  leave  in  sod  for  a  year  or  two,  and  the 
(increase  in  garden  truck  will  repay  the  extra 
trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  any  profit  on  the  peas. 
We  all  wish  we  had  our  acres  in  peas  this  season, 
but  who  can  tell  what  another  year  will  bring  forth? 
Farmers  are  already  ordering  seed,  preparing  for  a 
large  acreage,  which  means  a  low  price  for  green 
peas  next  season.  theodore  h.  townsend. 


The  Cost  of  Co-operative  Threshing 

I  would  like  to  answer  the  question  m  regard  to 
figuring  the  returns  from  a  thrashing  machine  more 
fully,  as  II.  E.  C.  has  only  told  him  how  to  figure  his 
depreciation.  Seven  of  us  own  a  machine.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  we  set  a  price  per  bushel,  say  three  cents, 
then  figure  what  each  man’s  hill  would  be.  In  his  case 


INEA  PIGS  are  used  commer¬ 
cially  in  laboratories  for  testing 
drug  products  and  in  the  scientific 
study  of  disease.  They  are  invaluable 
to  the  scientist,  who  through  them  is 
able  to  carry  on  animal  experimenta¬ 
tion  that  has  proved  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  human  race.  Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tuberculosis,  for  instance,  has 
been  advanced  immeasurably  by  the 
humble  guinea  pig.  that  animal  being 
especially  susceptible  to  that  disease 
and  affording  a  means  of  experimentation  that, 
obviously,  could  not  be  carried  on  with  humans.  It 
is  the  laboratories  where  such  studies  are  made  and 
those  of  the  drug  manufacturing  firms  that  furnish 
a  large  part  of  the  market  for  guinea  pigs.  Snell 
laboratories  usually  raise  a  part  of  the  number  that 
they  use,  and  purchase  some  from  breeders.  As 
with  other  markets,  the  demand  varies,  and  the 
prices  paid  likewise.  During  the  war  the  demand 
was  enormous  and  the  supply  short.  This  raised 
prices  to  unprecedented  levels.  That  unusual  de¬ 
mand  having  now  ceased,  prices  may  he  expected  to 
maintain  about  their  usual  level.  This  will  afford 
some  profit  to  those  who  can  raise  the  little  animals 
readily,  but  no  one  need  to  expect  any  fortune  from 
a  few  hutches  in  the  hack  yard. 

A  full-grown  guinea  pig  approaches  two  pounds 
in  weight.  Laboratories  prefer  them  at  lighter 
weights,  however,  or  at  from  seven  to  14  ounces. 
They  will  attain  the  former  size  at  about  six  weeks 
of  age.  Guinea  pigs  will  breed  as  early  as  at  four 
months  of  age  and  may  average  12  young  a  year. 
They  are  susceptible  to  disease,  particularly  colds 
and  pneumonia.  In  cold  weather  they  need  artificial 
heat  in  their  quarters,  hut  may  he  kept  in  the  open 
in  the  Summer  time.  They  should  he  protected  from 
dampness  and  drafts  in  their  hutches  which,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  of  the  simplest  construction,  merely 
wire  front  boxes  of  suitable  size. 

The  food  of  guinea  pigs  consists  of  dry  grains,  such 
as  wheat,  oats  and  bran,  and  green  foods,  like  cab¬ 
bage.  carrots,  beets,  clover,  etc.  They  eat  large 
quantities  of  hay  also.  m.  b.  d. 


Hogs  and  Honeysuckle 

If  II.  D.,  Petersburg.  Va.  (page  925),  will  use  a 
portable  bog  fence  and  put  hogs  on  the  wild  honeysuckle 
hp  can  get  rid  of  it.  as  they  did  this  for  me  on  about 
one-fourth  acre  near  the  house.  c.  e.  k. 

Fairfax.  Va 


Building  Cement  Steps 

I  wish  to  build  a  flight  of  cement  stops  up  a  terrace 
leading  from  the  street  to  the  front  porch  of  a  dwelling. 
The  steps  are  to  be  4  feet  wide,  10-inch  tread.  The 
terrace  is  4*4  to  5  feet  high,  requiring  six  steps.  Steps 
to  be  built  of  cement,  sand  and  cinders.  Gan  you  give 
me  some  idea  as  to  how  I  should  build  my  form,  also 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  make  the  foundation, 
so  the  steps  will  be  substantial  and  stand  up  under 
stress  of  weather?  In  what  proportion  should  1  mix 
my  material?  Especially  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
put  a  facing  of  cement  and  sand  on  the  steps  so  it  will 
stick.  I  have  any  quantity  of  field  stone  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes.  Can  I  use  any  of  this  stone  economically 
in  the  construction  of  these  steps?  About  how  much 
material  will  I  require  for  the  above  work?  I  would 
also  like  you  to  give  a  formula  for  mixing  the  sand, 
cement  and  cinders  for  work  of  this  character. 

Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J.  f.  r.  b. 

F  properly  put  in  so  that  there  is  no  trouble  from 
heaving  and  cracking  concrete  makes  a  very  dur¬ 
able  material  for  exposed  work  of  this  kind,  and  a 
material  that  fits  in  well  with  the  surroundings. 
The  earth  directly  beneath  the  exposed  stairs  should 
he  excavated  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  12  inches, 
depending  upon  its  nature,  a  porous  soil  requiring 
less  depth  of  excavation  than  one  more  retentive 
of  moisture.  The  bottom  surface  of  this  excavation 
should  be  smoothed  off.  and  from  the  lowest  point 
drainage  openings  made  to  permit  the  escape  of 
water  that  may  collect  beneath  the  steps.  "Where 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  porous  this  drainage  opening 
may  be  directly  into  a  pit  filled  with 
cinders  or  cobble  stones  at  the  base  of 
the  stairs. 

The  excavation  so  made  is  then  filled 
with  screened  cinders  or  similar  coarse 
material,  and  after  wetting 
thoroughly  to  make  a 
the  concrete  work.  This 
being  porous  and  provided  with  drain¬ 
age  prevents  the  collection  of  water 
beneath  the  work,  with  the  consequent 
freezing  and  heaving  in  Winter.  The 
above  work  is  not  always  necessary,  as 
sometimes  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
porous  to  permit  placing  of  concrete 
directly  upon  it  after  removing  the 
turf.  Standard  sidewalk  construction 
in  your  town  should  guide  you  in  this. 

Tf  the  steps  are  to  be  made  without 
side  walls,  the  most  simple  kind,  place 
two  planks  at  the  required  distance 
apart  and  with  the  proper  slope,  as 
shown  in  (he  drawing.  These  should 
be  fastened  in  place  by  nailing  to  the 
stakes  AAA.  placing  the  nails  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  withdrawn  when  it 
is  wished  to  remove  the  forms.  Lay 
off  the  positions  for  the  risers  on  the 
side  rails,  and  after  cutting  the  forms 
for  the  risers  to  the  proper  length  fas¬ 
ten  them  lightly  in  place  by  means  of 
the  cleats  BBB. 

The  riser  forms  should  be  made  of 
plank  with  the  upper  edge  rabbeted  out. 
and  the  lower  edge  beveled,  as  shown 
at  C.  The  rabbet  forms  a  nosing  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  tread,  while  the 
beveled  lower  edge  permits  finishing 
the  tread  beneath  and  also  facilitates 
removal  of  the  form.  Pieces  of  %-incli 
material  are  cut  like  D.  and  after  oil¬ 
ing  are  placed  directly  back  and  in 
contact  with  the  pieces  C  before  placing  the  con¬ 
crete.  As  soon  as  the  concrete  has  stiffened  slightly, 
but  before  it  has  dried  at  all,  these  boards  are  re¬ 
moved  and  the  space  left,  by  their  removal,  as  well 
as  the  top  of  the  tread,  covered  with  a  cement  mor¬ 
tar  to  give  a  hard  wearing  surface.  This  will  be 
better  understood  by  referring  to  the  section  EE. 

Mortar  for  this  purpose  can  be  made  by  mixing 
Portland  cement  and  clean  well-graded  sand,  using 
a  sand  that  has  many  coarse  particles.  This  should 
be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  cement  to 
two  parts  sand,  and  used  immediately  after  the 
water  is  mixed  with  it.  To  insure  a  bond  with  the 
concrete  work  of  the  steps  it  must  be  placed  before 
the  other  work  shows  the  least  signs  of  drying,  and 
the  work  to  which  it  is  applied  must  be  kept  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  as  well.  To  secure  a  good  surface  on 
the  risers  of  the  steps  see  that  the  mortar  is  worked 
well  down  back  of  the  form  with  a  shingle  or  trowel. 

The  use  of  cinder  concrete  is  not  advised  for  the 
base.  There  are  too  many  chances  of  failure  from 
dirty  cinders,  etc.  Better  use  a  good  gravel  or 
crushed  stone  and  sand  if  available.  If  good  gravel 
can  be  obtained  it  can  be  used  in  the  proportion  of 
four  parts  gravel  to  one  of  cement  (a  1.  :  4  mix), 
or  if  the  gravel  is  screened  it  can  be  recombined  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  cement,  2)4  parts  sand 
and  five  parts  gravel.  To  insure  against  shrinkage 
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cracks  woven  trirc  fencing  or  similar  material  may 
be  imbedded  when  placing  this  concrete. 

If  side  wall  are  desired  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  forms  will  be  the  same,  except  that  an  inside 
form  for  the  side  wall  must  be  made,  cut  to  conform 
to  the  treads  and  risers  as  shown  at  F.  The  riser 
forms  are  then  fastened  to  these  pieces,  and  they 
in  turn  are  supported  by  the  outside  forms.  As  to 
the  material  required,  if  the  stairs  are  laid  without 
side  walls  the  rough  concrete  work  will  contain 
about  a  cubic  yard  of  material  requiring  approxi¬ 
mately  a  load  of  gravel  and  six  bags  of  cement, 
while  the  1-inch  mortar  surfacing  will  require  ap¬ 
proximately  four  cubic  fe’et.  of  sand  and  two  bags 
of  cement. 

This  work  being  in  the  nature  of  a  thin  slab  I 
would  not  advise  the  use  of  many  cobblestones.  A 
few  can  be  used  in  the  steps  and  some  in  the  drain¬ 
age  base,  if  one  is  used.  The  work,  of  course,  must 
be  protected  from  the  sun  and  wind  to  prevent  too 
rapid  drying  after  placing,  and  if  it  can  be  given  an 
occasional  sprinkling  so  much  the  better.  r.  ii.  s. 


Another  Good  Strawberry  Record 

I  WILL  give  you  a  little  description  of  my  straw¬ 
berry  crop  again  this  year.  My  yield  was  not 
quite  so  good  as  last  year.  I  picked  from  11  rows  12 


rods  long  1,800  quarts  of  berries,  which  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  about  10,800  quarts  per  acre,  compared 
with  12,600  quarts  last  year.  My  average  price  this 
year  was  a  little  over  19  cents  per  quart,  compared 
with  27%  cents  last  year,  or  $2,052  per  acre,  which 
is  not  bad  for  a  poor  year.  As  I  claimed  last  year, 
I  calculated  to  raise  berries  that  would  average  from 
10,000  to  12,000  quarts  per  acre  last  year,  which 
some  seem  to  think  was  a  pretty  big  yield,  but  I 
have  done  it  for  several  years. 

Fig.  475  is  reproduced  from  'a  picture  that  was 
taken  when  we  were  picking,  which  gives  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  bed.  The  quart  boxes,  as  seen  in 
the  rows,  are  as  they  actually  were  when  picked. 
The  eight  quarts,  as  shown,  were  picked  from  12 
feet  of  row.  The  rows  are  3)4  feet  apart.  The 
plants  average  about  65  to  the  rod. 

I  have  raised  the  l’ocomoke  berry  for  several 
years,  as  they  do  better  than  any  other  kind  that  I 
have  tried — for  me.  I  raise  my  own  plants  for  set¬ 
ting.  JESSE  L.  MOREHOUSE. 

Seneca  Co.,  X.  Y. 


How  to  Grow  Potatoes 

REPARING  THE  LAND. — Good  land  is  best 
for  potatoes,  and  a  tough  witch-grass  sod  is 
best  of  all  if  properly  handled.  The  grass  should 
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lie  cut  when  first  in  blos?OTh :  then  it  makes  the  best 
of  hay.  As  soon  as  the  hay  is  harvested  harrow  the 
field  with  a  sharp  cutaway.  If  there  are  not  many 
rocks  weight  the  harrow  and  use  three  or  four  horses 
abreast,  and  the  work  can  be  done  in  much  less  time 
than  with  two  horses.  Cut  deep  enough  to  get  all 
the  roots.  Go  over  the  field  both  lengthwise  and 
crosswise;  then  harrow  again  as  often  as  any  grass 
or  weeds  show,  and  in  the  Spring  plow  and  harrow. 
All  land  should  be  plowed  not  less  than  eight  inches 
deep,  and  if  not  worked  as  above,  plow  as  soon  after 
haying  as  possible;  then  harrow  as  often  as  any 
grass  or  weeds  show.  This  will  kill  the  weeds  and 
go  a  long  way  towards  killing  the  witch  grass. 

FALL  FLOWING. — If  the  land  is  clay  loam  Fall 
plowing  will  give  the  frost  a  chance  to  work,  so  that 
the  land  will  be  in  better  condition  to  plant  than  if 
plowed  in  the  Spring.  Light  sandy  soil  plowed  in 
the  Fall  will  settle  down  so  that  it  will  retain  the 
moisture  better  than  if  plowed  in  the  Spring.  If 
land  is  plowed  in  the  Spring  it  helps  much  to  go 
over  it  with  a  heavy  roller.  With  all  the  plowing 
take  time  to  do  it  well;  it  will  increase  the  yield 
and  decrease  the  labor  of  cultivation. 

SPRING  TILLAGE. — Harrow  in  the  Spring  as 
soon  as  the  land  is  dry,  and  harrow  every  week  or 
lb  days  until  time  of  planting.  Don’t  plant  the  late 
crop  too  early.  Have  a  good  seed  bed,  tine  and 
mellow,  and  the  seed  well  prepared. 
Be  sure  to  have  good  seed,  such  as  you 
would  get  if  you  buy  Maine  certified 
seed,  where  bag  inspection  is  required 
i-i  order  to  have  the  blue  tag  attached. 

SEED  TREATMENT.— Three  weeks 
before  planting  treat  the  seed  with 
corrosive  sublimate  (which  is  poison  to 
man  or  beast)  or  formaldehyde,  and 
spread  the  potatoes  out  on  the  grass, 
not  over  two  deep,  not  exposed  to  the 
hot  noonday  sun.  Our  best  place  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  barn,  where  they 
get  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  sun. 
If  you  want  them  very  early  spread 
them  on  the  floor  in  a  warm  room,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light,  where  they  will  grow 
a  tough  green  sprout  which  will  come 
up  quickly  when  planted.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  root  in  the 
ground,  but  turned  over  often  enough 
to  prevent  it,  and  they  will  keep  in 
perfect  condition  for  planting  for  a 
long  time.  These  potatoes,  cut  in  pieces 
as  blocky  as  possible,  weighing  about 
one  ounce,  with  one  or  more  good, 
strong  green  sprouts,  will  give  a  good 
stand.  As  fast  as  the  seed  is  cut 
sprinkle  it  with  land  plaster  (gypsum), 
being  sure  to  get  all  the  cut  surface 
covered.  Sulphur,  air-slaked  lime  or 
road  dust,  will  answer  to  dry  the  wet 
surface  of  (lie  potato.  Potatoes  treated 
in  this  way  will  keep  in  good  condition 
for  planting  if  spread  out  not  over  six 
inches  deep  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

PLANTING. — Plant  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  and  10  to  14  inches  apart  in 
rows.  This  is  done  with  a  two-liorse 
planter,  which  at  the  same  time  dis¬ 
tributes  the  fertilizer,  mixes  it  with 
the  dirt  and  covers  it.  Be  sure  that  no 
fertilizer  come  in  contact  with  the  seed.  Lse  from 
1,500  to  2,500  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  to  the 
acre.  Where  more  than  1.5(H)  pounds  are  used  it  is 
best  to  put  one-half  on  broadcast  before  the  last 
harrowing,  or  it  may  be  put  on  with  a  one-horse  corn 
planter  between  the  rows  before  you  cultivate  the 
first  time.  Set  the  planter  so  that  the  seed  will  be 
'about  two  inches  below  the  level  of  the  land.  The 
planter  makes  considerable  of  a  ridge,  and  before 
the  sprouts  get  started  much  go  over  the  field  with 
a  weeder  or  a  drag  miyle  of  plank  fastened  together 
with  boards.  That  will  level  the  land  and  kill  most 
of  the  weeds  which  have  started,  and  if  you  have 
witch  grass  to  contend  with  the  horse  hoe  will  bury 
it  deep  enough  so  that  the  second  burying  will  nearly 
if  not  quite  kill  it. 

CULTIVATION. — -As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  up 
sc-  that  you  can  see  the  rows  start  the  cultivator, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  up  one  or  two  inches  cover 
them  with  the  horse  hoe  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
This  appears  to  help  the  potatoes,  for  they  come  up 
strong  when  this  is  done,  and  it  has  a  very  dis¬ 
couraging  effect  on  weeds  and  grass.  After  this  go 
over  the  field  with  the  cultivator  and  horse  hoe  once 
a  week  as  long  as  you  can  get  through  without  break¬ 
ing  the  tops;  then  use  a  one-horse  spade  or  short 
winged  cultivator  and  finish  the  job.  Be  sure  to 
spray  or  dust  often  enough  to  keep  the  bugs  down. 
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using  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of 
zinc,  or  some  substitute,  of  which  there 
are  several.  The  zinc  kills  the  bugs  and 
the  Bordeaux  prevents  blight,  and  should 
be  used  often  if  the  weather  is  warm  as 
long  as  the  tops  are  green. 

FRANK  LOWELL  &  SONS. 

Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 


CUT  ditching 


AND 


Why  Not  Sign  Your  Name? 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  my 
potatoes  to  prevent  a  total  loss  from 
blight?  It  has  a  good  start  on  the  vines 
and  seems  to  work  fast.  The  roots  are 
'•osh  yet.  Will  it  be  practical  to  cut  the 


v  mcs  nlf  and  then  spray i 
Xew  York. 
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1.  The  trlantular  tats  make  Ruber- 
oid  Strip-shingles  economical  to 
buy  and  to  lay.  On  every  hun¬ 
dred  square  feet  of  roof  surface 
you  save  30  shingles  when  you 
lay  Ruberoid  Strip-shinties. 

2.  The  slats  surf  ate  —  of  unfadine 
natural  slate  —  in  either  Venetian 
red  or  sate  treen.  tives  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  durable  finish  to  Ruberoid 
Strip-shinties. 

3.  The  tut  turners  eliminate  one  of 
the  weakest  points  of  most 
shinties.  ,  Ruberoid  Strip-shinplcs 
cannot  curl  or  turn  up. 

4.  Ruberoid  saturated  felt  is  the 
best  trade  of  roofint  felt  made. 
The  saturant  is  made  of  the  purest 
bituminous  materials  and  manu¬ 
factured  accordinr  to  a  special 
formula. 

5.  Ruberoid  surfate  ttating.  The 
fact  that  hundreds  of  Ruberoid 
Roofs,  laid  nearly  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  are  in  active  service  to¬ 
day,  is  the  strongest  evidence  we 
ran  tire  of  the  remarkable  wear¬ 
ing  quality  of  Ruberoid  Coating. 

6.  An  unusually  heavy  iatk  toatine 
of  the  same  quality  36  the  sur¬ 
face  coating — protects  the  under 
side  of  the  shingles  from  the 
sweating  which  inevitably  takes 
place  under  any  roof. 


A  Shingle  of  Unusual  Merit 

Enduring  quality,  economy,  low  application  cost, 
attractive  appearance  — these  are  the  chief  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Ruberoid  Strip-shingle.  You  have  in 
this  shingle  all  that  you  can  ask. 

Ruberoid  quality,  the  quality  that  has  been  tested 
on  thousands  of  roofs  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
is  reflected  in  this  shingle.  Otherwise  it  would 
not  bear  the  name  Ruberoid. 

Economy  in  material  is  obtained  in  the  Ruberoid 
Strip-shingle  through  a  patented  feature  involving 
a  saving  in  manufacturing  cost— a  saving  that  we 
gladly  pass  on  to  you.  As  a  result,  you  get  true 
Ruberoid  quality  at  an  unusually  low  price.  The 
application  of  Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  is  quick  and 
simple.  Spacing  is  automatic.  No  chalk  lines 
are  necessary. 

Greater  safety  is  imparted  by  the  very  design  of 
the  shingle.  The  corners  are  cut  away — hence 
there  are  none  to  turn  up.  Only  five  nails  are 
used  to  a  strip,  but  each  strip  is  actually  secured 
by  nine  nails  due  to  the  tabs  on  the  upper  edge. 

It  will  not  curl.  It  will  not  warp.  It  is  approved 
by  the  Underwriters  Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  bears 
their  label. 

In  appearance  Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  leave  nothing  to  he 
desired.  I  nusual  thickness,  coupled  with  a  pleasing  sur¬ 
face  of  red  or  green  crushed  slate,  imparts  massiveness  and 
character  to  the  roof  on  which  this  shingle  is  laid. 

There  is  a  Ruberoid  Distributor  near  you.  Ask  him  to 
show  you  Ruberoid  Strip-shingles.  You  will  quickly  ap¬ 
preciate  that  here  is  a  shingle  of  unusual  merit — one  which 
should  be  on  the  roof  of  your  home. 


Here  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
trouble  some  of  our  readers  make  for  us. 
There  is  no  signature  to  this  letter,  and 
we  are  unable  to  locate  this  man.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  reply 
in  print  that  will  bo  of  help  to  nan.  Ills 
potato  vines  will  no  doubt  be  fully  de¬ 
stroyed  long  before  he  reads  this.  Why 
should  a  man  act  in  this  way  about  a 
question  of  this  sort?  There  is  nothing 
private  or  secret  about  it,  and  we  have 
•  fated  over  and  over  again  that  we  can 
ray  no  attention  to  unsigned  communica¬ 
tions.  Just  why,  in  the  face  of  these 
things,  people  should  continue  to  ask 
questions  and  conceal  their  identity  is 
more  than  we  can  understand.  And  un¬ 
fortunately.  in  some  cases,  these  men 
come  back  later  and  say  that  we  ignore 
them  or  do  not  treat  them  fairly.  When 
blight  once  gets  a  good  hold  on  the  potato 
crop  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  save  the 
vines.  Spraying  is  more  of  a  preventive 
measure  to  prevent  the  blight  from  start¬ 
ing  if  possible.  We  have  known  of  sev¬ 
eral  cases  where  the  vines  were  removed 
after  blight  started  and  carried  from  the 
field.  A  new  growth  started  and  the 
tubers  made  some  further  growth.  If  the 
vines  die  it  will  usually  pay  to  pull  and 
burn  them,  for  this  seems  to  delay  rotting. 


COST  TERRACE 


Make  your  time  and  dollars 
count  big  now.  I  have  shown 
farmers  in  every  state  how  to  put 
their  land  into  shape  to  produce 
bigeropsat  low  cost.  Let  me  show 
you.  Drainlevel  land;  save  waste, 
boggy  and  washed  land  too. 

Use  the  Low  Cost 
Farm  Ditcher 
Terracer  and  Road  Grader 


All-Steel — Reversible — Lasts  Almost  a  Lifetime 

Cuts  a  V-shaped  open -drain,  irrigation  or 
\  tile  ditch  down  to  4  feet.  Cleans  old 
ditches.  Builda  farm  terraces,  dikes, 
levees,  and  grades 
roads.  Works  in  any 
60il  — ■  wet  or  dry. 

Sold  on  10  Days' 
Free  Trial 

Get  the  whole  b!ir 
money-savint?  offer  In 
my  free  Drainage,  Irri¬ 
gation  end  Terracinjr 
Boole.  Special  Intro¬ 
ductory  Offer  now. 
JDWENSBORO  DITCHER  1 
GRADER  CO..  Icc, 
Box  434 
Owensboro, 
Kentucky 
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from  budding  (o  shipping,  and  know  just  what  we 
hear  and  bloom  true  to  name. 

Wo  have  a  fine  assortment  this  Fall  and  can 


are  sending  you  and  that  our  varieties 


Send  today  for  our  FREK ' DESCRIPTIVE  CAT® and'- ^  -f°r  F"?1  planting‘ 


place  your  order  early. 
We  prepay  Transportation  Chorees  on  AH  Orders  for  o-cer  *7,50- 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  32  Bank  Street, 

Dansville’s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Place  Your  Order  This  Fall 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high 
grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
1^exCe^^*°na^^r  s*ron£  «nd  we  recommend  that  our 
old  and  new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this 
season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees 
are  all  perfect  specimens  and  cur  guarantee  is  your 
protection.  We  offer  you  a  b.g  money  saving  and 
reliable  stock 

Send  for  Fall,  1921  Price  List 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1  1 60  IVIain  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


RIGGS 

A  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GRADUATES emibled 
to  earn  living  or  enter  agricultural  college,  barge  farm 
In  the  Berkshires.  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  are  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
earpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction. 
Students  taught  to  DO  things  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake.  manly,  ambitious  hoys.  Write  far  Bnaltlet. 

F.  B  RIGGS,  Headmaster  Lakeville,  Conn. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you.  Peach,  Ap¬ 
ple,  Pear.  Plum.  <  ’herry,  Quince,  Apricot,  Nectarine 
trees.  GRAPE  VINES,  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Goose¬ 
berry,  Strawberry,  Dewberry,  Currant  and  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants,  Etc.  Peonies,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Nar¬ 
cissus.  Also  shade  trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  Barberry,  etc.  Write  for 
our  FREE  CATALOG,  whirl)  gives  prices,  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  varieties,  also  complete  plant¬ 
ing  and  culture  instructions. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  Box  1  Sclbyville,  Delaware 
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Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 

ED 
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)  nlcss  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pro¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  toid  in  the  Bayer  paclc- 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Kheumatiem,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Ilaudy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticaeid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Plant  Trees  This  Fall — 

Save  Time  Next  Spring 

Trees  planted  this  fall  form  new  root 
contacts  with  the  soil  before  winter  sets 
in.  They  start  to  grow  with  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring.  We  have  an  espec¬ 
ially  line  lot  of  one  and  two-year-old 
Apple  Trees  ready  for  immediate  plant¬ 
ing.  Also  standard  varieties  of  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums  and  Cherries. 

3\  rite  for  FREE  Nursery  Book  today. 
Lighten  the  spring  rush— get  your  plant¬ 
ing  done  this  fall. 

/divines  /isco* 

^LTTHJI 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  ConC. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  S^WSiK! 

find  runner  p  In  n  t  # 
i  nt  "  ill  bear  fruit  ni  st  summer.  RASPBERRY.  BI,  WK- 
1SEKRV.  OOOSEBKHHY.  CURRANT.  GRAPE.  ASPAliA- 
O'  9.  RHUB  UiP.  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS, 
ROSES  npil  STIRURS  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  fi  re. 
HARRY  L.  SQCIRF.S  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants 

FOR  SALK  from  vigorous,  prolific  strain  of  lus¬ 
cious  Wm.  Belt's  strong-rooted  plants  from  this 
spring  s  plantings.  $1.50  per  *0:  S10. 1,01)0.  Plant  noiv 
loi  nextyear’s  berries,  Gasser  Fruit  Farm,  Bethel,  Conn. 

The  ONTARIO  Red  Raspberry 

is  the  most  valuable  fruit  ever  produced  by  the 
.  hand  of  man.  Illustrated  Plant  circular  free. 

A.  li.  KATKAMIER  -  Macedon,  N.  Y„ 

GRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE 

Also  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY  and  all  kinds  of 
small  fruit  plants,  for  Fall  orSpring  planting. 
Send  for  our  price  list.  It  is  free. 

BRIDGMAN  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  4,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

CONCORD,  CATAWBA.  DIAMOND, 
DELAWARE.  NIAGARA  and  WOR- 
UFN.  4f»e.  each;  $8. 7ft  dozen; 
„  ,  Jv?2  hundred  ;  81SO  thousand. 

HARRY  L,  SQUIRKS  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE 

VINES 


Strawberry,  Raspberry  &  Blackberry  PLSSLI  *So?r 

for  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N.  borgo.  Vineland,  a.  J. 

For  Sale-Home  Grown  Genuine  “Hairy”  Vetch 

1921  crop.  Address  GEO.  G0UGHN0UR,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Canton,  (lido 

SFFn  WHEAT  Extra  Fine  and  clean.  Price  #2.»S 
OCCU  WflCA  I  Rusbel,  E.  O.  B.  E.  S.  CONE,  Gladstone,  N  J. 

A  choc  Vnleaohed,  packed  inbags.flS 
Mitts  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore.  Pa 

TA  .  IT.  LKIDY  -  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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nS  handy  vest  pocket 
_  book  with  flexible  leath¬ 
erette  cover.  Contains  farm¬ 
ers’  account  pages,  crop,  live 
stock  and  insurance  records, 
memorandum  pages,  postage 
rates,  interest  tables,  calendars, 
fencing  charts,  manufacturing 
processes  with  illustrations,  etc.  138 
pages  of  usefulness. 

Sent  to  you  postpaid  for  10  cents, 
coin  or  stamps,  to  help  cover  its  cost. 
Worth  many  times  this  to  any  farm 
owner.  We  include,  free,  our  cata¬ 
logue  No.  216  upon  “Pittsburgh 
Perfect”  Fencing,  the  perfected,  dur¬ 
able,  guaranteed  fencing  for  farm, 
poultry,  garden  and  lawn  purposes. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Compan 

710  Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Manufacturer*  of 
"PitUburgh  Perfect^ 
and  “Columbia 
Fencing,  alto  Gate*, 

Bar  be  d  W  i  re,N  ails,  ice 


i  s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


‘Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 


gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices,  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightningproof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profit?-  Ask  for  Book 
No.  173 


low  PRICEO  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  FAWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

923-973  Pikr  SI.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Fertilizer  on  Sour  Soil 

I  have  a  15-acre  field  that  I  seeded 
down  to  grass  last  Fall.  At  that  time  I 
harrowed  in  one  ton  of  ground  limestone 
per  acre.  This  Spring  I  sowed  clover- 
inoculated  seed.  In  many  parts  of  the 
field  the  clover  does  not  look  good.  There 
is  plenty  of  sorrel.  Would  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  apply  ground  limestone  as  top- 
dressing  this  Fall,  and  if  so,  how  much 
per  acre?  I  intend  to  top-dress  this  field 
with  fertilizer  next  Spring.  What  for¬ 
mula  should  I  use?  M.  c.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

We  should  by  all  means  use  more  lime¬ 
stone  th is  Fall.  Broadcast  at.  least  one 
ton  to  the  acre.  That  soil  was  very  sour 
when  you  started  with  it.  As  for  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  Spring  we  should  use  one  of 
the  ready-mixed  brands  designed  for  grass 
and  grain,  or  a  mixture  of  one  part 
nitrate  of  soda,  one  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  three  parts  acid  phosphate,  estimated 
by  weight. 


How  to  Catch  Moles 

The  following  simple  method  of  catch¬ 
ing  moles  is  given  by  L.  J.  Muller  in  the 
Florists'  Exchange,  from  which  we  repro¬ 
duce  article  and  picture: 

“Open  the  run  or  burrow  that  is  most 
frequently  used,  take  an  8-in.  flower  pot 
and  bury  it  deep  enough  so  that  the  top 
of  it-  is  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
run  (which  if  not  disturbed  would  have 
passed  right  over  the  center  of  it).  Mound 
the  soil  up  at  the  sides  of  the  pot  so  as  to 
leave  the  run  open,  then  place  a  piece  of 
board  on  top  so  that  if  rests  upon  the  soil 
at  the  sides  and  leaves  a  space  between 
the  rim  of  the  pot  and  the  bottom  of  the 


GALLOWAY^ , 

Smashes  Rices 

SPREADERS 

"FLOOR  at  this  Wagon  Box  Spreader 
pictured  here.  It  will  absolutely  handle 
all  of  your  manure  as  good,  many  of  our 
customers  say  better,  than  a  $175  ma¬ 
chine.  On  account  of  drop  in  labor  and 
material  prices  and  quantity  production, 
we  are  able  to  give  you  the  same  price  aa 
we  did  ten  years  ago,  of  only  $59 .50— other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Don  t  wait  or  hesi¬ 
tate!  This  price  is  based  on  10  where  we 

Write* or  Special  Price-Cut  Circular 

11  patents  and  backed  by  a  satisfaction 


i  (fuaranteejafter 

l  uu  oaya  irvo  ».*•***  u  t"ni  "avA  VOM  mon 
aelftho  First  year . .  - 

The  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

V Box  173  Waterloo,  Iowa 


11  patents  and  backed  by  a  aatleiucuvu  #u»i«uvvv 
tKl.h’  a.v- f  r  e  .  t  r  1,1.  ^ 3V  !  G  A  tLO  W  A  VI  Pres  i  j 


Eureka  Harness 
Oil  keeps  all  har¬ 
ness  equipment 
soft  and  pliant. 
Prevents  crack¬ 
ing,  because  it 
penetrates  and 
lubricates  every 
fibre. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  for 
your  wagon  wheels. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.Y. 
New  York  Buffalo 

Albany  Boston 


HARNESS  OIL 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Simple  Mole  l1  rap 

board.  The  mole  crawling  along  the  run 
will  fall  into  the  pot  and  be  unable  to  get 
out,  whereupon  he  can  be  found  and  de¬ 
stroyed  at  the  gardener’s  leisure. 

“There  is  another  way  of  repelling 
moles  which  has  been  tried  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Dig  a  trench  0  in.  deep  completely 
around  the  flower  bed  or  other  tract  where 
you  don’t  want  moles  to  come.  Take  a 
piece  of  twine  and  run  it  through  coal  tar, 
then  lay  the  twine  in  the  trench  and 
cover  it  up.  Moles  detest  the  odor  of  tar 
and  will  not  attempt  to  cross  the  string.” 

^  A  Pacific  Coast  correspondent  of  the 
Florists’  Exchange,  George  Cooper  of 
Washington,  gives  the  following  method 
of  poisoning  moles: 

“On  the  Pacific  Coast  moles  are  ex¬ 
tremely  troublesome,  and  though  fairly 
successful  in  trapping  them,  wo  found  that 
method  too  slow.  Carbon  bisulphide  is 
most  effective  in  heavy  soils,  but  most  sat¬ 
isfaction!  has  been  derived  from  the  use 
of  raisins,  split  open  and  dusted  with 
arsenic  and  dropped  freely  into  the  runs 
through  holes  made  with  a  small  dibber. 

“We  have  cleared  up  and  stopped  many 
attacks  by  this  method,  which  has  the 
further  advantage  of  also  eradicating  field 
mice,  which  in  some  eases  follow  the  mole 
runs. 

Mr.  Miller  also  gives  a  method  of  pois¬ 
oning  rats  and  mice  quite  new  to  us.  We 
give  it  for  experiment,  but  have  no  experi¬ 
ence  to  endorse  it : 

Spread  pieces  of  bread  with  yeast, 
sprinkle  sugar  on  'them  and  place  them  in 
the  rat  holes  and  runs  most  frequented  by 
the  rodents.  This  combination  acts  like 
a  poison  without  being  dangerous  to  pets 
or  other  animals.” 


Propagating  Brambles  Rapidly 

My  daughter  found  a  yellow  raspberry 
bush  last  year.  Of  its  origin  we  know 
nothing.  It  is  similar  in  bush  and  growth 
to  the  blackcap,  but  the  berries  are  a  deep 
orange  color.  Desiring  to  test  it  on  a 
larger  scale  I  would  like  to  learn  of  a 
rapid  way  of  propagating  at  once.  It  is 
making  a  fine  growth  of  new  wood.  Could 
I  strike  slips  in  sand  the  same  as  rose 
cuttings?  J.  E.  E. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

The  brambles,  the  red  raspberry  and 
blackberry  especially,  are  propagated  at 
times  by  root  cuttings  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  plants  rapidly.  The  roots 
of  the  yellow  variety  mentioned  by  ,T.  E. 
I),  should  be  taken  up  this  Autumn  and 
cut  into  short  lengths,  say  about  3  inches. 
Roots  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
are  best.  Tie  the  cuttings  in  bundles  and 
store  in  moist  sand  in  a  cool  cellar  where 
they  cannot  freeze.  While  these  cuttings 
have  no  buds  on  them  when  made,  they 
develop  buds  over  Winter,  and  in  the 
Spring  one  can  find  one  to  four  buds  on 
each  cutting.  We  plant  the  cutting  in  a 
shallow  furrow  about  3  inches  deep  and 
grow  them  for  a  year,  when  they  are 
ready  to  be  set  in  a  permanent  location. 

T.  H.  T. 


“ I  want  to  tell  you 
something  about 
Snag-Proof  Rub¬ 
ber  Footwear ! 


rti-ToP  —  Made 
full  and  wide  to 
accommodate 
heavy  woolen 
socks  for  cold 
weather  wear; 
extra  high  tops 
—  rawhide 
laces. 


Pensy  and  Top  Sawyer — 

The  shoe  I’m  showing  is  the  Pensy — made  to  fit 
like  a  leather  shoe,  for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  wear. 
The  Top  Sawyer  is  like  the  Pensy,  except  it  is 
full  and  wide,  to  be  worn  with  thick  woolen  socks 
— a  real  cold  weather  shoe. 


«YOUR  two  feet  are  mighty  impor- 
X  tant  parts  of  your  body.  They 
need  the  best  protection  you  can  give 
them — and  if  you  don’t  keep  them  well 
protected,  they’re  the  cause  of  lots  of 
illness  and  aches. 


( Signed )  Your  Snag-Proof  Dealer” 


onori  Dooi  —  ror  outdoor 
men  who  work  where 
the  ground  is  wet  or 
swampy.  A  perfect  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  feet  and 
legs — warm,  springy, 
light  and  comfortable. 


Look  for  this  green  oval 
when  you  want  satisfaction 


Now,  here’s  just  a  word  about  the  Snag-Proof 
dealer  in  your  town.  He’s  a  different  sort  of  fellow 
front  most  dealers.  He  could  sell  you  another  type 
of  rubber  footwear  and  make  more  profit  —  but  he 
knows  it  pays  to  sell  you  Snag-Proof,  because  once 
you  buy  Snag-Proof,  you’ll  be  so  perfectly  pleased 
that  you’ll  be  his  customer  for  life!  Look  him  tip 
— your  Snag-Proof  Rubber  Footwear  dealer — and 
let  him  help  you  select  the  Snag-Proof  boot,  shoe 
or  arctic  that  best  fits  your  needs  and  pocket. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  GO. 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Hi-Pett — Made  to  fit  same 
as  a  leather  shoe,  but 
all  rubber,  water-tight, 
strong,  light  and  du¬ 
rable.  The  extra  high 
top  makes  it  ideal  for 
sportsmen  and  for  out¬ 
door  work  in  marshy  or 
very  muddy  places.  The 
Pensy  is  a  similar  shoe, 
lower  top. 


“The  Lambertville  Rubber  Company 
has  perfected  a  real  protection  for  feet 
that  are  exposed  to  the  weather.  Look 
at  this  shoe  in  my  hand.  It  is  one  of 
the  famous  Snag-Proof  Line,  as  neatly 
made  and  form-fitting  as  a  leather  shoe. 
It  is  lighter,  more  springy,  more  com¬ 
fortable — and  it  absolutely  protects  your 
feet,  because  it  is  water-tight. 

“We  call  it  the  ‘Pensy.’  You  wear  it 
just  like  a  leather  shoe,  over  your  or¬ 
dinary  socks.  If  you  want  protection 
against  severe  cold  as  well  as  wet 
weather,  get  our  Top  Sawyer — a  rubber 
shoe  made  full  and  over-size  to  fit  snugly 
when  you  wear  heavy  woolen  socks. 
These  Snag-Proof  Rubber  Shoes  are 
ideal  for  men  who  work  out  of  doors. 
The  Snag-Proof  process  of  steam  cured 
in  vacuum  makes  them  long  lived  and 
exceptionally  weather-proof.  Come  in 
and  let  me  show  them  to  you. 


“SNAG-PHOOF” 

UuhberFooiweai‘ 
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Want  to  CUT 
YOUR  SUIT-COST? 

YET  be  better  dressed  than  ever?  Just  sit  down  and 
read  this  newsy  folder. 

Read  why  Clothcraft  suits  are  made  of  better  serge,  yet 
cost  less  than  others.  Feel  the  sturdiness  in  the  weaves  of 
"good  old  Clothcraft  serge,”  of  which  actual  swatches  are 
tipped  in  the  folder. 

And  remember  that  Clothcraft  serge  suits  wear  longer, 
yet  cost  less  for  three  reasons:  Fads  and  frills  in  styles  are 
avoided;  raw  material  is  purchased  in  enormous  quantities, 
and  ingenious  short-cuts  in  manufacturing 
cut  time  and  labor  cost. 

Now  test  those  serge  samples,  blue,  brown 
and  gray,  in  the  booklet — test  them  for 
weight,  for  weave,  for  wear.  Test  them 
so  you  may  get  the  best  suit-value 
of  the  year.  Write  today  for  swatch 
folder. 


THE  JOSEPH  6C  FEISS  CO. 
2163  West  53rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  JOSEPH  &  FEISS  CO.. 

2 1C3  West  53rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  send  mewithout  obligation. folder  containing  actual 
swatches  of  the  Clothcraft  serges,  etc. 

(Sign  Here) 


.Frost .  Insurance 

pVj'V  " 

in 


$1.15  per  hour  per  acre 


Used  27  Scheu  Heaters  to  acre  on  the 
ght  of  April  25,  1921 — temperature  out- 
de  of  orchard  23°  raised  to  30°  and  31° 
nside.  I  have  a  full  crop  in  area  covered 
by  the  heaters,”  writes  W.  C.  Stone,  Prop. 
Squaw  Butte  Orchards,  Emmett,  Idaho. 

Scheu  Smokeless  and  Canco  Heaters 

Give  positite  protection.  Operating  cost  $1.15  per  acre  per 
hour.  Temperature  as  lov  as  16°  successfully  raised  above 
danger  point.  Used  by  growers  the  country  over. 

More  than  a  million  Scheu  and  Canco  heaters  now 
in  use.  Heaters  cost  36c  up.  Order  early  to 
get  frost  protection  next  spring. 

Write  for  free  48  page  book — "Frost  Insur¬ 
ance.”  Resident  agents  wanted. 


JSCHEU 

i\Srnokeless  \ 


Orchard  Heater  Dept.  G 
WHITING-MEAD  COM'L.  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES 


'A  NCOS 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  XLII 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

■ - ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  tit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

*18  Elm  St.,Quincy,  III, 


CANVAS 


COVERS  .waterproof, 

6x10,  $4.  Hay  Caps, 
Stack  and  tractor 
covers,  plain  and  waterproofed;  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices, 
('overs  guaranteed.  Money  returned  if  unsatisfactory. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STANLEY,  50  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Reach  Carriers,  JJerry  (  rates.  On¬ 
ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages.  Egg  ('uses.  .All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU— THAT’S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept,  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Ajvstnlo  ,UKI :a  IFOIXAH  AS  lion*.  SELL  MENDETS 
HjfCfllS  !*  l>atent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  n  t  e  it  si  1  s.  Sample  p  a  c  k  age  free. 

COM.l-TTE  11  FO.  CO.,  I*e|»t.  108,  A  nu*t  erdn  in,  N.Y 


— Nail  it  to  the 
Barn  Door 


Soil  kept  rich 
and  fertile 

produces  big  harvests.  Solvay  sweetens  the  soil 
and  brings  all  crops  to  quick,  complete  maturity. 
Highest  test.  Purest  form.  Easy  to  spread.  Non¬ 
caustic — will  not  burn.  Write  for 
FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

50J  Milton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

and  don’t  forget 
It  Makes  Fertile  Fields 


Tite  Torrens  Title.  —  The  Torrens 
system  of  transferring  title  and  of  regis¬ 
tering  the  same  is  in  use  in  Australia, 
where  it  originated,  in  Canada  and  some 
of  our  States.  It  saves  bulky  records 
and  much  expense,  besides  making  title 
more  secure.  In  the  Torrens  system  a 
court  record  is  made  of  the  title,  and 
when  the  property  is  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  a  certificate  is  issued  by  a  court 
officer  and  the  transfer  is  recorded  on  the 
court  records.  The  title  is  then  final  and 
secure.  In  large  cities,  like  New  York, 
the  titles  to  property  run  back  to  the 
early  Dutch  grants,  and  arc  very  bulky. 
It  is  the  work  of  an  expert  to  trace  them 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  no  previous  heirs 
yet  have  an  interest  in  the  property,  and 
that,  no  boundary  lines  are  encroached  by 
adjacent  owners,  which  frequently  hap¬ 
pens.  This  search  often  takes  weeks,  and 
is  very  expensive.  Title  companies  have 
been  incorporated  to  make  the  search  and 
guarantee  title.  This  has  come  to  be  a 
profitable  business,  and  the  companies 
have  had  influence  enough  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  the  Torrens  system  in  New 
York.  An  imperfect  State  law,  however, 
authorizes  the  use  of  the  system. 

Title  by  Prescription. — Occasionally 
a  person  comes  into  possession  of  pro¬ 
perty  by  accident  or  theft  or  intrigue,  and 
enjoys  undisputed  possession  of  it  until  a 
restoration  of  the  property  to  the  right¬ 
ful  owner,  or  his  heirs,  would  cause 
greater  hardship  and  distress  than  to 
protect  the  present  occupant  in  his  doubt¬ 
ful  title.  In  that  case,  after  a  definite 
lapse  of  time,  the  occupant  is  recognized 
as  the  owner.  We  say  he  has  received 
title  by  prescription.  A  familiar  case  of 
prescription  in  the  country  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  line  fence  is  accidentally 
misplaced  so  as  to  take  in  a  strip  of  the 
neighboring  farm,  and  remains  so  undis¬ 
turbed  until  the  limit  of  time  for  protest 
has  expired.  The  policy  of  conferring 
title  by  prescription  seems  to  he  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  familiar  principle  of 
leaving  things  as  they  are,  which  runs 
through  our  whole  economic  system.  Like 
most  other  human  gifts  and  attributes, 
this  tendency  to  avoid  changes  is  capable 
of  development  into  a  virtue  or  a  fault. 
Sudden  and  violent  changes  disturb  busi¬ 
ness,  make  future  contingencies  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  result  in  serious  individual 
and  community  hardships.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  things  must  always  remain  as 
they  are,  there  can  be  no  redress  of 
present  wrongs,  no  improvement  and  no 
progress.  The  best  public  interest  is  to 
be  found  in  the  happy  medium,  in  a 
steady,  constant  improvement,  in  evolu¬ 
tion  without  revolution. 

The  original  title  to  land  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts  is  acquired  by  first  occupancy  or 
possession  through  common  consent  of 
society.  This  may  not  be  the  best,  system 
that  could  be  devised,  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  one  that  would  naturally  develop  in 
the  early  ages,  and  no  one  has  yet  pre¬ 
sented  a  system  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  are  willing  to  accept  in  place  of 
it.  If  at  the  present  state  of  our  in¬ 
tellectual  and  social  development  we  could 
go  hack  to  the  beginning  and  start  a  new 
system  it  is  possible  that  we  could  de¬ 
velop  a  plan  that  would  serve  us  better 
than  our  present  system,  which  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  far  from  perfect,  but  a  change 
cannot  be  made  now  without  imposing 
hardships  and  sacrifices  upon  many  who 
have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  present 
system,  and  until  the  merits  of  new  plans 
are  made  more  convincing  than  they  have 
yet  appeared  it  would  seem  to  he  a  wise 
policy  to  work  to  perfect  what  we  have 
rather  than  to  discard  it  for  something 
untried  that  presents  objections  even 
greater  than  the  ones  we  now  endure. 

ORIGIN  of  private  property 

We  have  in  tradition  and  history  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  modes  of  distribution 
adopted  by  mankind  or  forced  upon  them 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  but 
we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  analogy  and 
reason  for  our  conception  of  the  early 
ages.  Land  and  labor  were  then,  as  now, 
the  two  requisites  of  existence.  Capital 
did  not  come  into  use  until  one  of 
the  rude  inhabitants  had  saved  enough 


food  to  feed  himself,  while  he  made  his 
first  rude  implement  to  catch  fish  or  kill 
squirrels,  and  later  to  cultivate  the  land. 
As  the  ages  advanced  and  mankind  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers,  we  know  that  they 
progressed  from  fishers  and  hunters  and 
developed  flocks  and  herds,  and  built  shel¬ 
ter  for  themselves,  for  the  use  of  fam¬ 
ilies  and  tribes,  and  probably  in  some 
cases  sooner  or  later  as  individuals.  While 
land  and  its  natural  resources  were  abun- 
dant,  it  would  be  expected  that  thP  flocks 
and  herds  would  roam  at  pleasure  over 
the  vast  grazing  lands,  and  that  the  rude 
and  temporary  domicile  would  be  shifted 
from  place  to  place  to  suit  the  personal 
needs.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  would 
begin  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
fertile  places  near  the  domicile,  wherever 
located,  would  be  first  cultivated,  and  if 
the  productivity  of  these  failed,  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  new  and  fertile  fields 
for  those  who  began  the  development  of 
agriculture.  Then,  as  in  all  the  ages  that 
we  know  from  observation  and  history, 
men  and  women,  however  rude,  would 
possess  some  of  the  elements  of  human 
nature.  Some  would  be  strong;  others 
weak;  some  would  be  industrious;  others 
idlers..  Some  would  be  generous;  others 
avaricious.  Some  would  be  mild;  others 
aggressive.  Then,  as  now,  the  strong  and 
avaricious  would  attempt  to  dispossess 
the  generous  and  weak.  There  would  be 
disputes  to  settle  and  quarrels  to  sup¬ 
press.  As  these  disturbances  became  fre¬ 
quent..  some  authority  would  be  recog¬ 
nized.  or  some  tribunal  created  to  restore 
pence.  This  would  be  the  first  simple 
form  of  government.  ThP  exercise  of  this 
peace  function  would  involve  the  causes 
of  the  disturbances,’  and  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  disputes,  the  one  who  at¬ 
tempted  violence  by  endeavoring  to  re¬ 
move  the  first  in  possession  of  land,  or  to 
dominate  or  to  possess  himself  of  the 
goods  produced  or  gathered  by  another, 
would  be  hold  to  he  the  aggressor  in  the 
quarrel.,  and.  the  right  of  the  person  in 
possession  either  by  virtue  of  first  occu¬ 
pancy  or  of  production  by  his  own  labor, 
would  he  recognized  and  established,  and 
the.  decree  would  have  the  efFeet  of  law. 
Primarily  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
the  first  tribunal  would  recognize  the 
right  of  possession,  first  occupancy  and 
productive  labor,  and  thus  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  institution  of  private  prop¬ 
erty.  in  land  and  chattels  . 

How  far  back  in  the  ages  we  must  go 
for  the  first  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
private  property  we  do  not  know.  We 
do  know  that  in  historic  times  the  right 
has  not  been  universally  acknowledged. 
The  early  tillers  of  the  soil  were  slaves 
and  were  not  permitted  to  own  property. 
In  comparatively  recent  times  individ¬ 
uals  and  classes  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  hold  private  property,  and  society 
and.  governments  of. the  present  time,  for 
their  own  real  or  imaginary  protection, 
assume  to  restrict  the  individual  in  the 
possession  of  different  forms  of  property, 
hut  even  with  these  exceptions,  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  private  property  is  the  means 
generally  adopted  throughout  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  as  the  best  means  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth.  It  is,  however,  a 
social  expediency  and  could  be  changed 
any  time  society  determined  to  make  a 
change  and  pay  the  cost.  As  an  institu¬ 
tion  it  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground 
of  social  welfare. 

TITLE  IN  PRODUCTION 

With  rightful  title  to  land  and  other 
natural  gifts  in  the  possession  of  the 
worker,  production  is  the  best  of  all  titles 
to  property..  It  gives  original  title  to 
the  utilities  in  the  things  created  or  pro¬ 
duced.  and  the  first  occupancy  or  posses¬ 
sion  as  well.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  right  of  the  producer,  if  he  has 
rightful  possession  of  the  raw  material, 
to  the  things  he  produces  with  his  own 
labor  and  preserves  by  his  own  abstinence 
from  the  pleasure  of  spending  or  consum¬ 
ing.  if.  Of  course,  if  he  stole  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  or  took  it  from  another  by  force, 
he  would  not  be  in  rightful  possession  of 
it.  and  no  amount  of  labor  expended  on  it 
would  give  him  a  good  title  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  No  one.  however,  unless 
it  be  his  natural  dependents,  could  com¬ 
plain.  if  ho  did  not  produce  at  all,  and 
consequently  no  other  person  is  injured 
or  wronged  when  he  reserves  for  himself 
the  things  lie  produces  with  his  own 
hands.  On  the  contrary,  the  large  y>ro- 
ducer  enriches  the  whole  community  as 
well  as  himself,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
controversy  over  the  ethics  or  justice  of 
ownership  in  other  forms  of  wealth,  no 
one  disputes  that  the  honest  producer  of 
wealth  has  the  original  title  to  it  and  is 
rightly  jn  possession  of  it. 

This  title  has  the  sanction  of  custom 
and  reason.  It  puts  man  in  possession 
of  things  he  produces,  and  clothes  him 
with  the  right  to  consume  it  or  dispose  of 
it  as  he  chooses,  except  in  special  cases 
and  emergencies,  when  the  restriction  of 
the  privilege  is  considered  essential  to  so¬ 
cial  welfare.  The  title  under  our  system 
is  allowed  as  the  best  means  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth,  and  the  best  encour¬ 
agement  for  its  production.  It  seems  the 
only  means  by  which  a  man  could  make 
sure  by  his  own  labor  to  secure  the  things 
to  satisfy  his  own  needs. 
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THE  U.  S.  NOBBY  TREAD 

Where  the  going  is  specially  heavy  with  snow,  mud 
or  sand,  in  hilly  country  where  maximum  traction 
on  the  road  is  a  factor,  no  other  tire  tread  yet 
devised  is  quite  so  effective,  or  so  wholly  approved 
by  motoring  opinion,  as  the  U.  S.  Nobby  Tread. 

Its  very  simplicity — three  rows  of  diagonal  knobs, 
gripping  the  road — is  the  result  of  all  the  years  of 
U.  S.  Rubber  experience  with  every  type  of  road 
the  world  over. 


Who  can  tell  a  good  tire  just  by  looking  at  it? 
How  much  do  you  depend  on  your  dealer’s  rec¬ 
ommendation?  Who  is  your  dealer?  Are  the 
makers  of  the  tires  he  sells  as  responsible  to  him 
as  you  expect  him  to  be  to  you? 

Know  the  tire  you  buy,  and  the  dealer  who  sells 
it  to  you.  Spend  your  tire  money  for  assured 
values.  There  is  everything  to  gain  in  a  fair  and 
square  tire  purchase.  Get  the  returns  in  econ¬ 
omy  and  service  you’re  entitled  to. 

The  U.  S.  Dealer  is  a  responsible  merchant. 
Buy  a  U.  S.  Tire  and  you  get  tire  satisfaction 
every  time.  A  brand  new  tire  of  fresh,  live 
rubber.  A  tire  with  a  reputation  and  nothing 
to  hide.  Built  and  sold  on  the  U.  S.  basis  of 
quality  and  conscientious  service. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


U.  S.  USCO  TREAD 
U.  S.  CHAIN  TREAD 
U.  S.  NOBBY  TREAD 
U.  S.  ROYAL  CORD 
U.  S.  RED  &  GREY  TUBES 


Fifty-three  The  Oldest  and  Largest  Ttvo  hundred  and 

Factories  Rubber  Organization  in  the  World  thirty-five  Branches 
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First  on  the  Appetite  List 


ONCE  the  crispness  ana  charm  of 
Grape-Nuts  have  been  tested  by  the 
family,  there’s  one  item  that  stands  prom¬ 
inently  out  in  the  marketing  list  thereafter. 

That’s  Grape-Nuts. 

The  twenty  hours  of  continuous  baking 
have  produced,  from  the  natural  richness 
of  wheat  and  malted  barley,  a  food  that 
is  uniquely  sweet  with  sugar  developed 
from  the  grains  themselves,  and  whose 
crispness  and  flavor  make  a  delightful 
appeal*  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

And  Grape -Nuts  is  soundly  nourishing 
— a  great  builder  of  health  and  strength. 

Served  with  cream  or  milk,  as  a  cereal 
for  breakfast  or  lunch,  or  made  into  a 
pudding  for  dinner. 

See  that  your  marketing  list  includes 
this  delicious,  economical  food,  today. 
All  grocers. 


“There's  a  Reason”  for  Grape-Nuts 
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GUARANTEED  FIRSTS 

30x3';  BATAVIA  CORDS 

factory  to  "YOU'-'  ffc 

12,000 mile  adjustment  basis  * 


Correct  size  for’ Ford,  Chevrolet,  Maxwell  and  many 
others.  Not  sold  through  declers.  Send  check,  express- 
or  mcney-order.  •  We  will  ship  at  once  by  parcel  post, 
charges  collect.  0 Absolute  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 
\9  Robertson  St.,  Batavii,  N.  Y. 
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Tire  Makers  for 
15  years 


Reference  t  First  Natl.  Bank 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Protect  YourYoung  Fruit  Trees 


Excelsior  Wire  Mesh 
Tree  Guards  will  positive¬ 
ly  safeguard  young  fruit 
trees  against  gnawing  ani¬ 
mals.  They  are  rust-proof, 
easily  attached,  and  cost 
but  a  few  cents  each.  In 
various  sizes. 

rite,  lor  booklet  R  {or  detailed 
information. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 

Worcester,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PACK  YOUR  APPLES  IN  BAKER  BOXES 

(#  Present  users  say  ; 

The  apple  boxes  you  furnished  ug  were  Quite 
satisfactory."  ^Pomolopy  Dept..  Mass.  Afirricult- 
ural  College.  They  stood  the 
.  test.  William  C. Russell, Marlow, 

N.  H.  Write  for  prices.  You  pay 
►  r no  middlemen's  profits. 

,1  BflKEH  B0X  COMPANY 

64  Foster  St.,  Worcester  Mass. 


Fit  v*1 
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THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

uH 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 

Man’s  popular  sketches — philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Two  towns,  Whitepine 
and  Salona,  Minn.,  have  been  abandoned 
because  of  forest  fires  as  a  precaution 
against  loss  of  life,  and  it  may  become 
necessary  to  abandon  McGrath,  Adjutant- 
General  W.  F.  Rhinow  reported  at  bis 
office  in  the  Capitol  at  St.  Paul  Septem¬ 
ber  5. 

The  bodies  of  four  of  five  of  the  crew 
of  the  Government  Martin  bombing  plane 
No.  5,  from  Langley  Field,  Virginia,  were 
found  September  5  on  the  north  side  of 
Twenty  Mile  Creek,  10  miles  southwest 
of  Summerville,  Nicholas  County,  W.  Va., 
and  the  fifth  member  was  taken  by  auto¬ 
mobile  to  Charleston  in  a  dying  condi¬ 
tion.  The  dead  are :  Lieut.  ITarry  L. 
Speck,  pilot,  Medford,  Ore. ;  Lieut.  W.  S. 
Fitzpatrick,  observer,  Medford,  Ore. ; 
Sergeant  Arthur  R.  Brown,  Kentucky; 
Private  Walter  B.  Howard,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  seriously  injured  man  is  Cor¬ 
poral  Alexander  C.  Hazelton,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  The  spot  where  the  wrecked 
machine  was  found  is  at  the  head  of  Line 
Creek,  in  the  Twenty  Mile  Creek  section. 
It  is  25  to  30  miles  from  a  railroad.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  plane  was  lost  in  a  storm. 

New  York  spent  approximately  $1,000,- 
000  on  its  Labor  Day  holiday  September 
for  admission  to  sporting  events  and 
the  theatres  and  for  pleasure  at  the 
beaches,  in  addition  to  the  millions  spent 
in  railroad  and  trolley  car  travel  and 
other  amusements.  Of  this  million  $642.- 
000  was  spent  for  admission  to  baseball 
games,  boxing  matches,  racing,  tennis 
matches  and  the  theatres.  Transporta¬ 
tion  officials  estimated  that  at  least  a 
million  persons  returned  to  this  city  on 
Labor  Day  after  vacation  trips  to  plea¬ 
sure  resorts.  Travel  by  rail  and  boat  was 
unprecedented,  and  this  does  not  include 
thousands  of  automobile  travelers. 

An  automobile  containing  six  persons, 
five  of  them  children,  was  wrecked  Sep¬ 
tember  5  when  it  crashed  into  a  New 
York.  New  Ilaven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
freight  train  at  the  Albert  Street  cross¬ 
ing.  Torrington,  Conn.  Two  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Albert  Scarrone,  14,  and  Carnize 
Xasnarle.  16.  of  New  York  City,  were 
killed..  Guireo  Sardie,  owner  and  driver, 
and  his  14-year-old  daughter.  Anita,  were 
s  >  badly  hurt  that  the.  doctors  despaired 
of  saving  them.  Sardie’s  second  daugh¬ 
ter,  Nardi,  16,  and  his  son,  Angelo.  10, 
were  in  the  wreck,  but  escaped  with  slicht 
injuries.  The  automobile  hit  the  first  car 
<f  the  train.  Two  of  the  children  were 
thrown  clear,  but  Sardie  and  the  others 
were,  buried  under  the  wreckage.  Before 
Sardie  could  be  dragged  out.  the  gasolene 
tank  exploded  and  he  was  badly  burned. 
According  to  witnesses  there  was  no  flag¬ 
man  at  the  crossing. 

Fifteen  men  were  trapped  September  5 
on  the  fire  escape  of  a  four-story  tenement 
louse  in  400  West  Fortieth  Street,  at 
Ninth  Avenue,  New  York,  when  fire 
started  in  the  basement  and  spread 
rapidly  through,  the  building.  Fourteen 
of  them  were  brought  down  on  ladders  by 
firemen,  hut  one  of  them  turned  back  into 
the  structure  in  an  effort  to  make  his 
way  down  the  stairs  and  was  suffocated. 
TIis  body  was  found  later  by  firemen  and 
he  was  identified  as  Sahi  Ismael,  a  Turk. 

27  years  old.  Fire  Department  officials 
said  that  the  fire  apparently  started 
among  a  pile  of  peach  baskets  and  fruit 
crates  which  had  been  stored  in  the  cellar. 

TwcIvq  armed  bandits  walked  into  the 
Childs  restaurant  on  the  Boardwalk  at 
Tennessee  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  after 
midnight  September  5.  They  robbed  a 
dozen  of  the  several  hundred  patrons  in 
the  place,  blackjacked  E.  F.  Fow,  the 
manager,  wasted  a  few  minutes  in  an  un¬ 
successful  search  for  $2,000  he  had  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cash  register  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared  through  the  front  entrance  to 
mingle  with  the  throngs  on  the  Board¬ 
walk. 

Breeding  tides  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
on  Turnagain  Arm  have  revealed  a  five- 
foot  vein  of  gold  quartz  assaying  about 
$100  to  the  ton,  according  to  reports  re¬ 
ceived  at  Anchorage  September  1. 

About  15.000  cases  of  whiskey,  valued 
at  more  than  $1,000,000  and  shipped 
to  New  York  from  distilleries  and  bonded 
warehouses  in  Kentucky  and  Maryland 
by  use  of  forged  permits,  were  seized  by 
Federal  prohibition  agents  September  6 
on  several  piers  along  the  North  River. 
This  is  the  largest  seizure  made  in  this 
city  since  the  Volstead  act  went  into  ef¬ 
fect.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  discovered 
that  500  blank  permits  had  been  stolen 
from  the  office  of  Harold  L.  Hart,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Prohibition  for  New  York  State, 
and  an  investigation  disclosed  that  many 
of  the  stolen  permits  had  appeared  at  dis¬ 
tilleries  and  bonded  warehouses  filled  out 
in  an  apparently  bona  fide  manner. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  forthcoming 
clean-up  of  the  tax  division  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Bureau,  brought  about  as 
the  result,  of  an  investigation  Commis¬ 
sioner  Blair  has  been  conducting  for  the 
last  few  weeks,  probably  will  include  ac¬ 
tion  regarding  the  operations  of  alleged 
“fake”  certified  accountants’  organiza¬ 
tions. which  have  sprung  up  in  Washing¬ 
ton  since  the  income  tax  division  reached 
its  present  enormous  proportions.  Ac- 
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cording  to  reports  of  investigators  these 
organizations  have  been  issuing  certifi¬ 
cates  without  authority  of  law.  there  be¬ 
ing  no  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
covering  certified  accountants,  and  have 
been  issuing  certificates  to  persons  who 
have  never  passed  any  sort  of  an  exam¬ 
ination  that  would  properly  qualify  them 
as  accountants.  Some  of  the  alleged  ac¬ 
countants  are,  according  to  the  reports 
of  investigators,  former  employees  of  the 
income  tax  division.  Postoffice  inspectors 
and  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District,  of  Columbia  also  have  made  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  alleged  Association  of 
Accountants.  The  postal  inspectors  have 
reported  that  the  associations  have  been 
violating  the  postal  laws  in  sending  out 
circulars  claiming  to  issue  certificates  en¬ 
titling  the  bearers  to  bo  classed  as  certi¬ 
fied  accountants.  The  holder  of  one  of 
the  certificates  of  the  volunteer  associa¬ 
tions,  while  being  safe  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  could  claim  no  legal  standing 
as  accountants  in  those  States  which  have 
laws  on  the  subject. 

_Army  salvage  sales  have  averaged 
$520,000  a  day  since  January  1.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  director  of  sales.  In  a  sale  at 
New  York  August  31  $141,000  was  re¬ 
ceived  for  60.000  surplus  blankets.  All 
told  500.000  surplus  blankets  arc  to  he 
d  Loosed  of  by  the  army. 

Decision  of  Assistant  Secretarv  Wain- 
wright  that  the  War  Department  has  no 
authority  to  pay  $1,500,000  claimed  by 
former  employees-  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  under  an  award  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  has  been  approved  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Weeks.  In  apprising  Speaker  Gil- 
latt  of  this  decision,  however,  Mr.  Weeks 
added  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  Government  to 
pay  these  claims,  and  suggested  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  take  cognizance  of  that  obli¬ 
gation.  .  Some  38.000  machinists  and 
electricians  are  interested  in  the  claim 
for  additional  compensation  which  was 
approved  by  the  Labor  Board. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Abatement 
of  20  per  cent  of  this  year’s  cash  rentals 
for  lands  of  the  ■Scully  estate,  owned  by 
the  Scully  family  of  England  and  total¬ 
ing  210.000  acres  in  Illinois.  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  xvas  announced  at 
Lincoln,  Ill.,  September  6,  by  Trapp  & 
Fox,  general  managers  of  the  property. 
More  than  31,000  acres  of  the  Scully  land 
lie  in  Logan  County  alone  and  are  ten¬ 
anted,  by  220  farmers.  The  estate  has 
been  in  the  family  for  generations,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  brothers  upon 
the  death  of  their  father  several  years  ago. 
Thomas  Scully  owns  the  Illinois  and  Ne¬ 
braska  lands,  while  his  brother  Fred  owns 
the  acreage  in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Sim¬ 
ilar  policies  govern  all  the  properties. 
Following  an  uprising  of  Scully  tenants 
against,  increased  rents  several  years  ago, 
legislative  investigations  of  absentee 
landlordism  were  started,  but  resulted  in 
affecting  none  of  the  Scully  holdings. 

The  .Northern  Nut  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  twelfth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  October  6-7. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of 
th.p  American  Pomological  Society  will  he 
held  this  year  in  Toledo.  O..  December  7, 

8,  0.  The  meeting  will  be  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Farmers’  Exposition 
annually,  held  in  that  city.  A  consider¬ 
able  exhibit  of  fruits  and  by-products  will 
be  staged  in  connection.  The  American 
Pomological  Society,  founded  in  1848,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  agricultural  institutions 
in  the  country.  It  has  had  a  long  and 
successful  history  and  has  been  of  large 
service  to  the  fruit  industry  throughout 
its  life.  Its  membership  is  found  in  the 
T  nited  States,  Canada,  and  a  number  of 
other  foreign  countries. 

Thrashing  is  just  about  completed  in 
this  vicinity.  'Grain  ,  is  not  as  good  as 
was  expected  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
bundles  were  large,  with  good  straw,  hut 
grain  a  little  light.  Barley  ran  35  to  40 
bu.  per  acre ;  wheat,  average  about  25 
bu.  ;  rye  around  20  bu.,  and  oats  25  to 
47 :  some  thrashed  as  low  as  7  bu.  We 
had  a  very  dry  Winter  and  a  still  drier 
Summer.  No  rain  between  April  27  and 
August  1.  August  1  and  2  had  a  pretty 
steady  rain,  and  have  had  several  good 
rains  since.  This  will  he  a  great  help  to 
the  corn  here.  A  few  miles  south  corn 
was  fired  badly.  No  apples  or  berries  on 
account  of  the  late  frosts  and  sleet. 
Home  gardens  are  fairly  good,  considering 
the  dry  weather.  There  are  no  truck 
farms  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  truck 
farms  which  supply  the  Chicago  markets 
being  a  few  miles  north  of  here.  Potatoes 
very,  poor  and  small,  some  hills  having 
nothing  on.  Hay  only  about  half  a  crop. 
Wheat,  $1.20  per  bu. ;  corn,  57c;  oats, 
33c;  rye,  $1.10;  barley,  60c.  May  (baled), 
$18  to  $23 ;  straw,  $!).  Old  hens  bring 
27e;  Springs,  26c.  Our  eggs  are  sold 
daily  to  private  trade  in  Chicago,  but  the 
farmers  receive  about  32c  per  doz.  from 
the  local  grocers.  Silo  filling  begins  this 
week  (August  24).  V.  C.  T. 

Dupage  Co.,  Ill. 

1  ery  hot  and  dry ;  many  wells  are  going 
dry ;  pastures  very  dry  for  stock.  Pota¬ 
toes  need  rain  badly.  Wheat.  $1.10  per 
bu. ;  16  to  IS  bu.  is  the  average  per  acre. 
Some  oats  went  as  low  as  30  bu.  per  acre. 
All  grain  except  corn  poor.  The  corn 
crop  looks  good.  Apples  about  30  per 
cent  of  a  crop.  Many  sales  are  reported 
at  $4.  to  $4.50  per  bbl.  as  they  are  picked 
from  the  trees.  All  fruit  and  crops  are 
from  10  to  15  days  earlier  than  usual. 
Most  farmers  are  working  on  their  whea4 
ground.  j.  h.  p0 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Most  Sensational 
Price  Announcement 
in  Tractor  History 


Whitney  Tractor  Sales  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

I  want  to  say  a  word  of 
commendation  about  tile 
Whitney  tractor  X  pur¬ 
chased  of  you  last  Spring. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  it 
for  two  reasons.  It  has 
the  power  to  do  the  work 
and  its  light  weight  en¬ 
ables  me  to  use  it  on  clay 
land  without  unduly  pack¬ 
ing  it.  And  in  wet  times 
it  is  always  ready  to  go 
over  the  top  and  never 
tries  to  bury  itself  and 
be  a  slacker. 

W.  W.  Bilsing, 
Crestline,  Ohio. 


Whitney  Tractor  Sales  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  are  very  well  pleased 
with  our  Whitney  tractor 
and  if  we  were  to  buy 
another  tractor  for  general 
farm  use  it  would  be  a 
Whitney.  We  have  used 
it  on  the  plow,  disc  har¬ 
row,  binder,  manure 
spreader,  road  grader, 
hauling  on  roads  and  en¬ 
silage  cutter.  In  fact,  we 
got  it  to  use  and  we  have 
kept  it  busy. 

Our  tractor  is  at  your 
service  to  demonstrate 
with  in  the  county. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  J.  Gordon  &  Son, 
Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Whitney  Tractor  Sales  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: 

After  using  a  6-12  Whit¬ 
ney  for  four  years,  need¬ 
ing  more  power,  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  9-18  Whitney 
last  October.  Can  say  it 
is  a  marvel.  What  it 
will  do:  I  have  pulled  an 
8,000  pound  hay  baler  in 
six  inches  of  mud  up  hill 
and  down  and  I  have  run 
a  16-inch  silo  filler  to  fill 
a  10x30  silo.  We  find  the 
Whitney  has  plenty  of 
power  and  some  to  spare 
and  find  it  economical  in 
the  use  of  gasoline. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Howell  Williams, 
Lloyd,  Ohio 

Whitney  Tractor  Sales  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  Whitney  tractor. 
It  has  done  all  I  have 
asked  it  to  do  —  buzz 
wood,  run  com  husker,  10 
ft.  feed  grinder,  16  ft. 
Papec  ensilage  cutter.  I 
filled  a  10x34  silo  in  7 
hours.  I  moved  a  build¬ 
ing  18x26  with  the  Whit¬ 
ney,  pulled  the  dirt  out  of 
a  cellar  18x20x3  Vi  feet 
five  miles  away  from 
home.  I  do  all  my  plow¬ 
ing  on  1st  and  2nd  speed. 
To  say  I  am  well  pleased 
is  making  it  very  mild. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  B.  Fox, 
Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


A  PRICE  absolutely  unheard  of  in  tractor 
history— less  than  any  standard  tractor  has 
ever  been  sold  for— scarcely  more  than  a 
good  team  with  its  harness  would  cost— so 
low  that  any  farmer— every  farmer— can  afford 
to  buy  it— THAT  is  the  sensational  announce¬ 
ment  of  the 


iJne 


Tractor 


Nor  is  the  Whitney  an  in¬ 
ventor’s  untried  dream  of 
revolutionary  construction. 
For  five  years  this  sturdy, 
two-cylinder,  heavy  duty 
tractor  has  been  proving  its 
ability  in  the  farmers’  fields. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  will 
tell  you  it  was  the  greatest 
buy  on  the  market  at  the  old 
price  of  $1175.  And  now 
you  will  be  able  to  get  it  at 
under  eight  hundred  dollars, 
under  seven  hundred- unc/er, 
by  many  dollars ,  the  price 
of  any  other  standard  two - 
plow  tractor  ever  offered. 

A  five  million  dollar  corpor¬ 
ation  has  been  formed  to 


concentrate  all  of  its  resour¬ 
ces  on  the  production  in  tre¬ 
mendous  quantities  of  this 
one  type  of  simple,  reliable, 
time-proven  tractor.  Never 
could  tractors  be  built  any 
cheaper  than  they  can  right 
now,  with  the  prices  of  ma¬ 
terials  lower  than  they  have 
been  for  years.  The  sav¬ 
ings  effected  by  big  quantity 
production  are  amazing. 
The  price  of  the  Whitney 
Tractor,  which  will  be 
quoted  as  soon  as  the  trac¬ 
tor  is  ready  for  delivery,  will 
be  astounding— lower  far 
than  anything  you  have 
ever  thought  possible. 


Send  for  our  literature.  Get  all  the  facts  about  the  Whitney 
Tractor.  Find  out  what  it  can  do;  how  it  has  responded  to  the 
gruelling  tests  of  actual  work— and  when  the  new  price  is  an¬ 
nounced,  you  will  be  ready  to  say,  with  thousands  of  othei'9, 
"The  Whitney  for  me  !” 

Brief  Specifications 

Power--  9  horse  power  on  drawbar;  18  horse  power  on  belt. 

Dimensions-  -  Length,  123";  width,  56”;  height,  68  . 

Weight--  Domestic  shipping  3000  pounds.  Boxed  for  export,  3900  pounds. 

Transmission--  Selective,  3  forward— 1!4,  iVl  and  4  miles  per  hour.  Reverse 
2  miles  per  hour.  All  gears  forged,  steel  cut  and  hare^ned,  running  in  oiL 

Motor-.  2  Cylinder  opposed  type  5'/2"  bore,  6'/2"  stroke,  750  rev.  per  minute. 

The  Whitney  is  a  sturdy ,  time-tested,  field- proven,  two- plow  tractor  with  the 

traction  and  strength  of  a  three-plow  tractor.  Number  of  plows  recommended 

for  use  with  Whitney,  two  14-inch;  size  thresher  recommended  22x34. 


The  Whitney  Tractor  Co. 

Capitalized  at  $5, 000, 000. 00 

Cleveland, 


The  Whitney  Tractor  Co., 

2751  Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
the  Whitney  Tractor. 

Name . 


It.  it.  or  Street  No 
Town . 


Ohio 


State 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


My  daughter  and  I  had  finally  worked 
our  way  through  the  great  crowd  which 
packed  North  Street  and  (he  waterside 
at  Plymouth.  It  was  a  struggle  to  make 
headway  through  that  jam  of  humanity. 
Plymouth  was  never  built  for  such  a 
crowd.  The  town  occupies  a  narrow  strip 
around  the  bay.  Walk  west  except  in  two 
or  three  places,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you 
are  among  the  hills  of  scrub  oak  and  pine 
where  the  country  is,  even  now.  just 
about  as  the  Pilgrims  found  it.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  the  original  farms  seem  to  have 
been  laid  out  so  that  one  end  touched  the 
water.  Fish,  seaweed  and  kelp  were  the 
chief  fertilizers  at  that  time,  and  every 
farmer  had  a  boat  for  plowing  the  water 
long  before  he  had  a  team  for  plowing 
the  land.  The  town  brook  runs  back 
through  a  narrow  valley  to  a  large  fresh 
water  lake  or  pond,  and  the  first  inland 
settlements  seem  to  have  been  up  along 
this  stream.  At  several  other  places  the 
hills  break  away,  and  through  these  val¬ 
leys  there  are  farms  and  homes,  but  the 
main  part  of  Plymouth  lies  in  a  long  nar¬ 
row  curve  along  the  water.  It  is  hard 
for  a  town  of  this  shape  to  handle  a  great 
crowd,  for  there  are  few  parking  places 
for  cars.  On  the  “big  day,”  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Ilarding  came  to  town,  there  were 
over  To, 000  people  packed  into  this  nar¬ 
row  strip  and  its  outlets.  It  was  a 
mighty  crowd  for  the  available  space,  yet 
there  was  not  an  accident,  a  single  arrest 
or,  so  far  as  known,  a  single  theft.  I 
doubt  if  any  more  orderly  or  serious- 
minded  crowds  ever  gathered  at  any  other 
American  celebration. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  felt  something  of  this  as  we  made 
our  way  through  thc  packed  streets  on 
that  beautiful  evening  in  August.  Some¬ 
one  has  said  that  you  cannot  successfully 
gather  an  American  crowd  without  pro¬ 
viding  light  or  foolish  entertainment,  for 
without  it  the  crowd  will  become  a  mob 
of  some  sort.  Whoever  said  it  was 
wrong.  This  vast  throng  of  earnest  peo¬ 
ple  had  come  together  not  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  more  like  pilgrims  come  to  wit¬ 
ness  what  was  essentially  a  religious 
ceremony,  a  pageant  entitled  “The  Pil¬ 
grim  Spirit.”  We  finally  found  our  seats 
on  “Coles  Hill.”  This  is  a  hill  or  steep 
bluff  rising  sharply  from  the  water  di¬ 
rectly  back  of  where  the  Pilgrims  landed. 
When  I  was  a  boy  this  hill  was  sadly 
neglected.  I  used  to  play  there  ;  the  rag¬ 
weeds  and  burdocks  were  so  thick  and  high 
that  we  boys  could  hide  among  them  and 
play  Indian  with  great  success.  The  hill 
was  now  covered  with  wooden  seats,  one 
Ale  of  a  vast  amphitheater  circling  about 
Plymouth  Rock.  We  sat  right  over  the  place 
wh<  e  the  Pilgrims  buried  the  dead  who 
passed  on  durng  that  first  terrible  Win¬ 
ter.  When  Spring  came  -half  of  their 
number  lay  here  on  the  hillshle,  and  they 
1  veled  the  graves  and  seeded  barley  and 
wheat  so  that  the  Indians  might  not  know 
how  many  had  died.  Back  of  us,  at  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  standing  on  a  rock,  is 
the  magnificent,  gigantic  bronze  statue 
of  Massasoit,  “the  Friend  of  the  White 
Men.”  This  Indian  was  what  you  may 
<  ill  the  first  edition  of  an  American  gen¬ 
tleman  hound  in  red  !  He  made  a  peace 
1  unity  with  the  white  men  and  respected 
it.  It  was  no  “scrap  of  paper,”  though 
he  could  not  read  a  word  of  it  and  only 
scratched  his  sign  at  the  bottom.  But 
he  respected  it !  As  the  light  faded  away 
that  night  I  sat  wondering  what  would 
have  been  the  real  history  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  if  that  gentlemanly  savage  had 
“cleaned  up”  the  colony,  as  he  might 
easily  have  done !  It  would  have  held 
hack  the  settlement  of  this  section  for  50 
years  or  more,  and  Plymouth  would  have 
represented  no  more  in  American  history 
than  Hicksville  or  Jason’s  Corners.  Who 
can  translate  the  curious  expression  on 
the  face  of  that  bronze  Indian  as  he 
stands  looking  out  over  Plymouth  Bay? 

I  wonder  if  he  is  foolish  enough  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  if  he  had  killed  the  half  hundred 
left  of  the  Mayflower’s  passengers  he 
would  have  swept  back  forever  the.  great 
human  flood  which  was  to  burst  out  of 
the  Old  World  and  spread  over  this  con¬ 
tinent!  Men  of  all  colors  in  all  the  ages 
through  which  the  world  has  grown  along 
have  tried  to  stamp  out  or  wipe  out  in 
Hood  the  germ  of  truth  and  the  hunger 
of  the  heart  for  better  conditions.  They 
may  have  delayed  its  growth,  but  they 
never  have  stopped  it. 

***** 

John  Fiske  says  that  shortly  after  the 
Pilgrims  landed  the  Indians,  after  watch¬ 
ing  the  white  men  carefully,  held  a  great 
meeting  in  the  woods  and  debated  as  to 
whether  they  should  fall  upon  this  feeble 
band  and  destroy  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  right  where  this  great  figure  of 
Massasoit  now  stands  these  sharp-eyed 
savages  watched  the  newcomers  and  tried 
to  decide  what  to  do.  They  might  easily 
have  killed  them  all,  for  at  one  time 
there  were  but  six  men  able  to  be  about 
and  nurse  the  others.  And  the  reason 
why  Massasoit  today  stands  so  proudly 
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or-  Coles  Hill  is  not  due  to  thc  qualities 
which  earned  the  title  of  “noble  red  man.” 
The  Indians  believed  that  the  white  men 
controlled  the  “plague”  which  had  wiped 
out  the  tribe  that  formerly  lived  at  Ply¬ 
mouth.  They  thought  these  strange  white 
beings  still  held  that  disease  hidden  in  the 
ground,  ready  to  set  it  free  if  they  were 
disturbed.  Thus  it  was  this  fear  of  some 
strange,  supernatural  power,  which  held 
the  Indians  back  until  when  Philip,  the 
.son  of  Massasoit,  tried  to  drive  them  into 
the  ocean  he  found  them  too  strong!  I 
wonder  if  in  the  “happy  hunting  grounds” 
to  which,  the  old  Indian  has  gone  it  is 
given  him  to  know  how  science  has  really 
given  the  white  men  power  over  disease 
— the  power  to  overcome  it  and  the  power 
to  spread  it  abroad !  I  wonder  if  he  is 
capable  of  knowing  how  the  development, 
of  science  has  come  upon  humanity  too 
rapidly !  It  has  been  too  much  for  the 
feeble  human  mind.  It  has  taken  the 
mystery  and  reverence  out  of  supernatural 
things,  turned  them  to  common  mud  and 
weakened  the  world’s  hold  upon  true  re¬ 
ligion,  with  its  splendid  discipline  and 
conservatism.  _  It  seems  to  me  that  J  o 
great  corporations  and  monopolies  might 
well  erect  at  Washington  the  gigantic 
figure  of  a  farmer  and  name  it  “The 
Friend  of  Monopoly,”  for  it  must  be  said 
that  the  American  farmer,  like  the  Indian, 
stood  still  and  let  the  great  monopolies 
grow  from  “infant  industries”  to  gigantic 
power.  The  Indian  could  not  hold  back 
civilization.  The  farmer  let  “industry” 
run  over  him  when  he  should  have  har¬ 
nessed  it  and  made  it  work  for  him. 
***** 

All  these  things  ran  through  the  mind 
as  we  sat  and  watched  the  light  fade  out 
over  Plymouth  Harbor.  It  was  only  pos¬ 
sible  to  hold  this  pageant  at  high  tide, 
end  darkness  is  needed  for  Tts  full  effect. 
On  the  night  we  saw  it  the  tide  was  full 
at  about  nine  o’clock,  and  it  made  the 
background  of  the  performance  ideal.  We 
were  facing  the  east.  Off  to  the  right 
Manomet  reared  its  blue  head  like  a  wall. 
To  the  left  Captain’s  Hill  rose  out  of  the 
Duxbury  Marsh.  The  harbor  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  Plymouth  Beach,  and  far  out  in 
the  distance  Duxbury  Beach  stood  off  the 
ocean,  with  Saquish  and  the  Gurnet  ris¬ 
ing  out  of  it  like  green  lumps  or  beads  on 
a  long  white  string.  There  was  just 
enough  wind  to  raise  a  ripple  on  the  blue 
water.  _  The  coloring  on  the  clouds  was 
all  behind  us ;  in  front  the  clear  sky 
seemed  to  dip  into  the  water.  The  light 
slowly  faded  away,  and  one  by  one  the 
stars  appeared  as  if  some  wonderful  fin¬ 
ger  were  punching  little  holes  in  the  blue 
covering  and  letting  in  tiny  gleams  from 
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the  marvelous  light  which  flashed  behind 
it.  Just  in  front  of  us,  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  there  lay  an  exact  copy  of 
the  Mayflower  at  anchor.  It  was  a  little 
three-masted  vessel  with  blunt  bow  and  a 
stern  built  up  like  a  balcony.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  100  men  and  women 
in  addition  to  the  crew  and  food  and 
water  for  all  could  ever  have  spent  three 
months  packed  into  that  sardine  box  with 
a  keel.  They  surely  must  have  become 
‘  acquainted”  during  the  voyage.  In 
front  of' us  a  great  level  space  of  ground 
stretched  out  to  the  water’s  edge.  It  was 
the  stage  upon  which  the  pageant  is  pre- 
sented.  In  my.  boyhood  this  was  “Water 
Street,”  which  in  all  seaport  towns  means 
a  collection  of  junk  and  old  buildings — 
fully  characteristic  of  the  decay  into 
which  the  loss  of  fishing  and  coast  trade 
had  left  the  town.  Right  here  I  used  to 
go  in  swimming  off  a  rotting  and  broken 
wharf.  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the 
old  cannon  that  was  once  mounted  there. 
It  was  a  “Long  Tom,”  which  on  an 
American  privateer  made  short  work  of 
several  British  ships.  And  as  I  turned  my 
head  I  could  see  right  across  the  street 
the  house  from  which  my  father  went  to 
the  Civil  TV  ar.  These  and  a  hundred 
other  things  rushed  through  the  mind  as 
We  sat  there  waiting  for  the  shadows  to 
deepen  over  the  water. 

***** 

I  suppose  there  were  25.000  people 
waitiug  there  with  us.  They  were 
strangely  silent,  as  if  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing,  they  knew  not  what,  to  arise  out 
of  the  shadows  which  darkened  around 
Plymouth  Rock.  The  blood  of  all  the 
races  which  have  been  combined  to  make 
an -American  were  represented.  At  my 
side  was  a  man  who  was  clearly  of  Irish 
descent.  In  front  of  me  was  a  German, 
off  there  a  Frenchman.  I  know  that 
dark-haired  woman  is  of  Spanish  blood. 
That  colored  man— who  can  tell  which 
of  the  many  African  races  he  sprang 
from  ?  There  are  the  high  cheek  bones 
of  the  Swede,  the  solid  jaw  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  the  flat  face  from  Poland,  the 
black  eye  and  curly  hair  of  the  Italian. 
They  were  all  there — Americans  come 
back  to  the  cornerstone  not  in  any  idle 
curiosity  or  spirit  of  fun,  but  perhaps 
unconsciously  impelled  by  something 
which  they  could  neither  understand  nor 
resist— just  because  tney  are  Americans. 

I  wish  that  I  could  always  be  dignified 
and.  solemn  on  such  occasions,  but  it  seems 
as  if  I  am  sure  to  have  my  mind  drawn 
away  from  Main  Street.  So  as  the  dark¬ 
ness  gathered  about  us,  instead  of  sitting 
as  we. would  at  a  religious  service.  I  was 
watching  the  big  fat  mosquito  deliber- 
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ately  laying  his  plans  to  bore  into  the 
baid  head  of  my  German  neighbor  in 
front.  He  was  a  wonderful  mosquito. 
If  I  could  take  him  to  New  Jersey  he 
would  people  our  section  with  a  more 
vigorous  breed.  It  was  remarkable  bow 
deliberately  he  started  operations  on  that 
bald  bead..  He  seemed  to  sharpen  his 
auger  on  bis  boot,  and  then  spreading  his 
wings  to  give  greater  power  to  his  stroke 
lie  started.  Then  the  German  woke  up 
and  made  a  slap  at  his  head  which  missed 
the  mosquito,  but  made  a  noise  like  a 
shingle  hitting  a  barn.  And  then  I  re¬ 
membered  reading  in  Bradford’s  History 
how  the  enemies  of  Plymouth  Colony 
made  as  one  of  their  charges  the  assertion 
that  the  mosquitoes  were  so  bad  no  man 
could  live  there.  And  the  colonists  came 
together  and  solemnly  declared : 

"They  are  to  delicate  and  unfittc  to  be- 
fjine  new  plantations  and  collonies  that 
cannot  enduer  the  biting  of  a  muskeeto; 
ice  would  wish  such  to  keepe  at  home  till 
at  least  they  be  muskeeto  proofe.” 

The  German  drove  ’ .s  tormentor  away 
— with  a  full  stomach — and  put  his  hat 
on  for  protection.  And  then  suddenly 
out  of  the  shadows  around  the  rock  a 
strong  voice  was  heard  and  the  pageant 
had  starteu . 

“I,  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  speak  to  you, 
Americans. 

Here  I  rested  in  the  ooze 
From  ages  primordial. 

Men  came  and  went;  Norsemen, 

Seamen  of  England,  voyagers  of  France,  Dutch 
adventurers; 

Over  and  round  me 

The  Indians  worked,  played,  lived. 

I  was  a  rock  of  millions  along  the  shore. 

Waiting — for  wliat? 

Came  pestilence,  sweeping  the  Indians  from  the 
land, 

Not  one  remaining  here  at  Patnrot,  Accomack. 
Cap  St.  Louis,  New  England,  ns  the  Indian,  the 
French, 

Prince  Charles  of  England  culled  this  spot. 
Around  me  the  cleared  fields. waiting, 

The  bay  swarming  with  fish. 

The  woods  full  of  game,  all  waiting. 

I,  too,  waiting,  for  what? 

In  England,  growing,  the  spirit  of  man. 

Freed  by  his  Bible,  read  in  his  home, 

Studied  with  passion. 

Out  of  the  Church  of  England — a  Puritan. 

Out  of'  the  Puritan,  Separatists — of  London, 

Of  Scrooby,  of  Sturton,  of  England, 

Seeking  freedom  of  thought,  of  living  by  truth. 
Out  of  the  Separatists,  driven  from  England, 

The  Pilgrim. 

England,  stern  mother,  refuses  him. 

Holland,  the  foster  mother,  he  leaves,  still 
searching  his  freedom, 

Sails  westward,  and  comes  to  me — 

By  chance,  by  choice,  who  knows? 

To  me  the  Pilgrims  come,  on  me  they  stand. 

As  one  by  one  they  land. 

Here  they  will  work  out.  their  salvation. 

For  this  have  I  been  waiting,  waiting. 

Of  me,  the  roek  in  the  ooze,  they  iiave  made  a 
cornerstone  of  the  Republic.” 

H.  W.  C. 
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No  Cold  Air  Drafts  Over  Your  Floors 
If  Your  House  is  Heated  with  a 

SUMMIT 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 


COLD  air  MOT  AIR 


COLD  AIR 


In  this  great  improvement  over  the  old  type  of 
Pipeless  furnace,  the  SUMMIT  led  the  way.  The 
special  SUMMIT  installation,  eliminating  cold 
air  floor  drafts,  was  the  first,  and  it  still  stands 
as  the  best  system  on  the  market. 

Warmth  and  comfort  at  low  cost  is  what  the 
SUMMIT  Pipeless  gives  you,  and  there  are 
thousands  cf  owners  who  will  tell  you  so.  Not 
expensive  to  install  in  either  new  or  old  houses. 
A  few  hours'  work,  and  your  heating  plant  is 
ready  for  operation. 

Two  cold  air  returns  placed  at  a  distance  from  either  side 
of  the  hot  air  register  take  in  the  cold  air,  which  i3  re¬ 
turned  to  the  heating  surface  of  the  furnace,  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  pass  over  the  floors  on  its  return.  This  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  ordinary  one-pipe  furnace. 

If  you  are  interested  in  heating  a  home,  a  store,  a  shop,  a 
hall,  a  school,  a  church  —  write  us  now  for  further  partic¬ 
ulars  2nd  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  CO. 

GENEVA,  N.Y. 
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POWER  BUZZ  SAW' 

No  need  to  wot? about  coal  if  A 
you  have  this  rig— Use  engine^ 
every  day 
for  other 
work. 


F.O.B. 

_  K.  C. 

From  Pittsburgh 

is.  60 

[ore. 


~Wmn  f  Cuts  jiTTi — »■  i  huTT  P  3 

as  fast  as  you  catr*— |  1  ct—a 

feed  wood  to  saw.  Cut  your  entire^^-— al£C* 
winter’s  wood  in  a  few  days.  WITTE  Power 
Buzz  Saws  are  built  in  3  sizes— small,  medium 
and  large.  Engine  and  Saw  Complete  with 
Belt.  Every  farm  should  have  one.  We  also 
make  Log  Saws.  Tree  Saws  and  big  Portable  Saw 
Rigs.  Tell  us  Size  Engine  or  Saw  Outfit  you  can 
use,  and  we  will  quote  you  special. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1892  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  { 


SAVE  f  H  ALFjYour 
Paint' Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONL\  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors— for  all  purposes. 


Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Frices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

fells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREIi  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WII.T,  SAVE  \OL  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Best  Wire  Fence  On  the  Market 

Lowest  Price — Direct  to  User 


Not  hundreds  of  styles 
Nor  millions  of  miles, 
But  satisfied  smiles 
From  every 
customer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23 Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


SPLENDID  PRODUCING  DAIRY  FARM 

in  Fertile  Musconetcong  Valley 

Annual  Milk.  INCOME  NOW . ST, 500 

162  acres;  2  improved  dwellings. 
Extensive  Power-Equipped  Outbuildings,  2  new  silos, 
complete  modern  labor-saving  farming  machinery,  of¬ 
fered  complete  wit  it  CROPS,  27  head  FEDERAL  TESTED 
COWS,  10  CALVES.  2  HOUSES,  POULTRY,  etc.  P.iver, 
Brook,  Springs  and  town  water  supply 

Offered  Complete,  16  Under  Cost 

EUGENE  JOBS  -  H.  F.  BECK  CO. 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 

Lackawanna  Station  -  Summit,  N.J, 


Imperfect  Ears  of  Corn 

Can  you  tell  me  why  some  ears  of  corn 
are  tilled  out  only  on  one  side  of  the  cob? 
Some  ears  grow  but  a  little  before  they 
stop  growing,  just  nubbins.  I  think  they 
do  not  get  fertilizer  enough  on  that  side 
of  the  hill.  Can  you  enlighten  us? 

Vermont.  L.  W. 

Wo  do  not  believe  that  putting  the 
fertilizer  on  one  side  of  the  hill  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  trouble.  A  good  corn 
plant  can  reach  out  and  get  fertilizer 
anywhere  within  its  reach,  and  it  would 
not  make  much  difference  on  either  side 
of  the  cob.  We  think  your  trouble  is 
due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  The  soil 
conditions  are  poor,  there  was  not 
enough  fertilizer,  seed  was  poor,  and 
there  was  imperfect  pollination.  The 
chances  are  that  this  seed  has  been 
selected  for  a  number  of  generations  with¬ 
out  taking  care  to  select  the  proper  ears  j 
each  year.  This  combination  of  causes  1 
would  be  the  most  likelpy  to  give  the  ! 
trouble. 

“Fake”  Cucumber  Flowers;  Staking 
Tomatoes 

I  have  a  fine  growth  of  cucumber  vines 
full  of  fake  blossoms,  but  no  cucumbers. 
What  do  you  suggest?  Also  pepper  plants 
the  same — blooms  and  no  fruit.  Is  it  a 
better  way  to  stake  tomatoes — I  mean  to 
tie  them  to  a  stake?  H.R.  G. 

Ellcnville,  N.  Y. 

Cucumber  vines  always  produce  two 
types  of  flowers — those  with  stamens  only, 
or  If.  R.  (t.’s  “fake”  blossoms,  and  the 
, pistillate  flowers,  having  the  tiny  encum¬ 
bers  at  tin'  base  of  the  flower.  The  stami- 
nate  or  pollen-producing  flowers  always 
appear  first,  and  to  the  grower  waiting 
for  the  first  fruit  to  appear  they  seem 
endless.  We  always  pinch  the  growing 
tips  of  the  vines,  causing  lateral  branches 
to  grow  from  the  axils  of  the.  leaves. 
From  these  lateral  branches  fruit  bear¬ 
ing  flowers  appear,  thus  hastening  the 
fruiting.  We  have  had  cucumbers  two 
'  weeks  earlier  from  pinched  vines  than 
from  the  vines  allowed  to  grow  unhin¬ 
dered. 

Tt  pays  to  stake  tomatoes,  because  of 
increase  in  yield,  as  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment; 


Lbs.  For  Plant  Lbs.  Per  Plant 


Tomatoes 

Staked 

Not  Staked 

Bonnv  Best . 

4.8 

Earliana  . 

4.0 

3.8 

John  Baer . 

5.1 

3.0 

Peerless . 

5.8 

4.1 

Average . 

5.1  lbs. 

3.7  lbs. 

Tom.” foes  allowed 

to  lie  on 

the  ground 

especially  on  heavy  soils,  rot  easily,  and 
are  also  subject  to  attack  from  wire- 
worms.  A  larger  yield  per  acre  can  also 
be  secured  and  ripe  fruit  can  be  obtained 
earlier  from  the  staked  plants.  T.  n.  T. 


iDurable,  easy  to 
Operate,  great  ca- 
.  rpacities.  Many  sizes  ' 
_  Engine,  belt,'  horse 

power.  WRITE  6o,tali 
lor  catalog,  price  TODAY  on 4  ELU 
—King  of  Balers.”  ' 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

2 04  ^Hampshire  St.iQuIhCJftl^ 


Save  25  %on  Roofing 


SH  CENTURY  Robber  Ro  of  inf?  is  sold  direct 
from  factory  to  yon.  Best  and  cheapest  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Long  guarantee.  We  pay  freight.  Send  for 
HTDCC  samples,  catalog  and  bargain  prices 
“  •  Write  today. 

CENTURY  MEG. CO.  .im  Kitherine  Rldu.  E.St. Louis. lit 


Western  Canada 

Land  of  Prosperity 

offers  to  home  seekers  opportunities  that  can¬ 
not  be  secured  elsewhere.  The  thousands  of 
farmers  from  the  United  States  who  have 
accepted  Canada’s  generous  offer  to  settle  on 
FREE  homesteads  or  buy  farm  land  in  her 
provinces  have  been  well  repaid  by  bountiful 
crops.  There  is  still  available  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $95  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many 
years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre — oats,  barley  and 
flax  also  in  great  abundance,  while  raising 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  is  equally 
profitable.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season 
worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  their  land. 
With  such  success  come  prosperity,  inde¬ 
pendence,  good  homes  and  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  make  life  worth  living. 

Farm  Gardens,  Poultry,  Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain 
growing  and  stock  raising.  Attractive 
climate,  good  neighbors,  churches,  and 
schools,  good  markets,  railroad  facilities, 
rural  telephone,  etc. 

*  For  certificate  entitling  you  to  re* 
duced  railway  rates,  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture,  maps,  description  of  farm  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  etc., 
write 

0.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept,  of  Immigration 
and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 


Rot  of  Grapes 

We  have  a  Green  Mountain  grapevine 
which  used  to  hear  delicious  grapes,  hut 
the  past  few  years,  when  the  grapes  are 
about  half  grown,  they  begin  to  rot.  Wc 
have  a  Delaware  and  a  Brighton  a  few 
rods  away,  and  last  year  these  vines  were 
affected  the  same  way.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  cause,  and  if  there  is  any  way  of 
preventing  it?  iiRS.  K.  E.  K. 

Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Black  rot  as  well  as  downy  mildew 
(gray  rot)  of  grapes. can  be  effectually 
controlled  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  made  according  to  the  4-4-50 
formula,  that  is,  4  lbs.  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  4  lbs.  of  lime,  in  50  gallons  of 
water,  or  in  this  ratio.  Lump  lime  is  to 
he  preferred,  but  if  it  is  unobtainable 
fresh  hydrated  will  do. 

The  usual  procedure  in  making  is  to 
dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  a  wood 
container  by  suspending  it  in  a  sack  near 
the  top.  For  instance,  the  4  lbs.  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  can  be  dissolved  in  four 
gallons  of  water,  then  each,  gallon  of  the 
solution  will  contain  1  lb.  of  the  copper 
sulphate.  The  lime  is  handled  likewise, 
and  each  gallon  of  the  lime  water  will 
contain  1  lb.  of  lime.  Were  one  to  re¬ 
quire  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture  at 
one  time,  the  entire  quantity  of  each 
would  be  added  to  the  50  gallons  of 
water,  but  should  one  require  hut  one- 
fourth  of  50  gallons  at  a  spraying,  then 
one  gallon  of  the  stock  copper  sulphate 
water  and  one  gallon  of  the  lime  water 
can  be  added  to  12%  gallons  of  water. 
To  the  Bordeaux  mixture  thus  prepared 
is  usually  added  arsenate  of  lead  at  the 
rate  of  3  lbs.  to  each  50  gallons.  This 
gives  protection  from  chewing  insects  that 
are  very  frequently  present. 

The  spraying  must  be  thoroughly  done, 
beginning  just  after  the  berries  have  set. 
A  second  application  should  follow  about 
two  weeks  later  and  a  third  at  a  like-  in¬ 
terval.  In  some  seasons  a  fourth  appli¬ 
cation  may  be  necessary,  But  after  the 
fruit  begins  to  color  this  mixture  should 
not  be  used,  as  it  stains  the  fruit.  If 
the  treatments  are  well  made  they  will  be 
noted  as  an  evenly  distributed  blue  coat¬ 
ing  after  it.  has  become  dried.  The  finer 
the  spray  the  more  evenly  and  thoroughly 
will  it  be  spread  on  the  leaf  and  fruit. 

F.  E.  G. 


oick  Ducks  don't  produce 

profits - ' 


Are  your  clucks  a  profit  or  a  loss  as 
they  waddle  to  their  feed?  Depends  on 
whether  they’re  healthy  stock  or  sick. 
e-^The  same  is  true  of  your  kitchen 
range.  It’s  using  fuel  economically,  and 
giving  good  cooking  results — or  it  is  a 
lame  duck.  Sturdy  construction  gives 
promise  of  long  service  in  your 


Sterling  Range 

It  is  scientifically  built  for  thorough 
fuel  conversion  into  proper  cooking 
results. It  may  cost  a  little  more 
than  cheaper  ranges  but  more  than 
repays  the  difference  in  results. 

May  tee  send  you  a  booklet  telling  all 
about  the  different  advantages  of  the 
Sterling  Ranges ?  A  penny  postal  saying 
“Yes”  is  a  good  investment. 


Announcing  a  With 

li  H.  P.  ENGINE 

At  a  New  Low  Price  - 

We  announce  here  a  new  Stover  Engine— the  Type  ‘‘K’-— a 
1H  H.  P.  Engine  with  a  Watercooled  Head— at  a  new  low 
Price.  A  new  achievement.  Write  for  catalog. 

All  wearing  parts  case-hardened— increasing  length  of  serv¬ 
ice-minimizing  replacements.  Watercooled  head  prevents 
overheating— ensures  long  life  for  valve  seat3  and  stems. 
This  new  Type  "K”  Stover— the  engine  with  16  distinctive  features, 
is  now  added  to  our  big  line.  See  itl  Only  by  seeing  it  can  you 
appreciate  its  worth.  See  nearest  Stover  dealer  today,  or  write  us 
for  descriptive  literature. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Also  Makers  of  Stover  Samson  Windmills,  Feedmills, 
Comminuters,  Ensilage  Cutters.  Pump  Jacks,  Working 
Heads,  Wood  Saw  Frames  and,  Hardware  Specialties. 

6071  LAKE  STREET  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


SOME 

OUTSTANDING 

FEATURES 

Watercooled  cylinder  head. 

Drop-forged  I-Beam  connect¬ 
ing  rod. 

Removable  die-cast  bearings 
in  connecting  rod. 

Long  die-cast  removable 
main  frame  bearings. 

Mixer  with  gasoline  reser¬ 
voir. 

Webster  improved  oscillat¬ 
ing  magneto. 

Positive  speed  changer. 

Oil  cups  eliminate  hand 
oiling. 

Surplus  horse  power. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BV SIS  ESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

K  National  Wfflly  Jouriiul  fur  Country  and  Suburban  llomrn 

Enlablishfd  ISiO 

l'ut>li*h«d  tnokly  by  th»  Karol  I’nbiiahlnr  Company,  3JtJ!  Writ  301  h  Mrrrt,  New  York 

Herbert  W.  Collinowood,  I’resident  and  Kditor. 

.lout  i.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wit.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  Associate  F.ditor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  erpial  to  8s.  Cd.,  or 

HUi  marks,  or  10V$  francs.  Itemit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  1100  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pa)>er  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subseribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  he  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  tic  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


UNDER  the  heading  “Another  Recantation"’  the 
Boston  J’ost  prints  the  following: 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  region  of  two  differing 
N<  w  England  times  that  the  British  government  has 
just  decided  to  drop  the  whole  “daylight  saving"  scheme 
sifter  this  Fall. 

It  seems  that  there  was  before  it  si  proposal  to  make 
the  plan  permanent;  hut  this  sit  once  aroused  so  great 
and  so  effective  an  opposition  that  the  government  made 
up  its  mind  to  ditch  the  thing  entirely,  and  next  year 
British  time  will  go  back  to  “normalcy.” 

With  this  latest  recantation  on  the  part  of  a  great 
government,  with  France  silso  dropping  it.  and  with 
only  a  fringe  of  the  United  States  still  clinging  to  its 
ragged  edge,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  predict  that  we  have 
seen  nearly  the  last  of  this  anomaly  of  war  time. 

Wo  had  not  scon  this  announcement,  hut  we  are 
not  surprised.  We  cannot  see  that  “daylight  sav¬ 
ing,"  after  a  fair  trial,  has  added  anything  to  na¬ 
tional  efficiency.  It  has,  no  doubt,  proved  a  pleasant 
thing  for  some  city  people.  Perhaps  the  habit  of 
early  rising  lias  now  become  fixed  with  them.  no  that 
they  will  not  require  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to 
pnll  them  out  of  bed.  If  they  have  acquired  this 
habit  they  never  will  know  whether  (here  is  any  day¬ 
light  saving  law  or  not. 

* 

EVERAL  readers  on  Long  Island  complain  that 
(lie  State  police  are  stopping  farmers  who  drive 
large  trucks,  measuring  flic  wheels  and  weighing 
Hie  load.  What  right  have  they  to  do  this? 

Section  282-a  of  f lie  motor  vehicle  law.  reads  as 
follows : 

Auto  Trucks  and  Trailers  in  Excess  of  Certain 
Weights,  Heights  and  Widths. — Aftr*r  this  section  takes 
effect  no  person  shall  operate  or  drive  on  the  public 
highways  of  the  State  outside  of  cities  an  auto  truck 
or  trailer  having  the  width  of  body,  inclusive  of  load,  of 
more  than  S  ft.,  a  height  from  pavement  to  top  of 
vehicle  or  load  of  more  than  12  ft.  0  in.,  nor  having  a 
combined  weighr  of  truck  and  load  or  of  trailer  and 
load  of  more  than  25.000  lbs.,  the  load  to  he  so  dis¬ 
tributed  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  S00  lbs.  per 
inch  in  width  of  tire  on  any  one  wheel;  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  racks  for  carrying  empty  barrels,  baskets  and 
boxes,  and  for  carrying  hay.  straw  and  unthrashed 
grain,  may  have  a  width  of  not  to  exceed  S  ft.  it t  the 
bi.se  of  t he  rack  and  12  ft.  at  the  top.  The  width  of 
rubber  tires,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  shall  he 
ascertained  by  measuring  width  of  the  tire  base  channel 
or  between  the  flanges  of  the  metal  rim. 

The  object  of  this  section  is  to  help  preserve  our 
roads.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  roads  are  badly 
smashed  and  torn  by  heavy  loads  on  narrow  wheels. 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  farm  loads  would  cause 
this  damage,  hut  so  long  as  nil  classes  of  truck 
drivers  are  treated  alike,  this  rule  is  not  unfair.  If 
you  can  refer  us  to  any  cases  where  farmers  have 
not  been  reasonably  treated  we  will  do  our  best  to 
make  it  right. 

* 

HIS  question  of  tax-free  securities  has  come  to 
lie  a  great  national  problem.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  now  over  $1  (5, 000,000, (MX)  worth  of  securi¬ 
ties  on  which  little  or  no  taxes  arc  paid.  They  are 
chiefly  municipal  bonds  issued  by  cities  and  towns 
for  improvement  purposes.  Of  course  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  bonds  are  also  exempt.  The  investment 
of  these  vast  sums  of  money  in  such  securities  means 
injustice  and  trouble.  Business  men  or  men  with 
large  capital  have  been  withdrawing  their  money 
from  manufacturing  or  business  enterprises  and  in¬ 
vesting  it  so  that  they  will  escape  the  income  tax. 
entirely  or  in  part.  Some  of  them  give  as  a  reason 
for  doing  this  the  troubles  with  organized  labor  and 
the  injustice  of  some  features  of  the  income  tax 
law.  Many  a  manufacturer  feels  that  lie  is  no 
longer  the  master  of  his  own  bus' ness,  and  that  lie 
would  better  give  it  up  and  invest  bis  capital  where 
the  public,  or  at  lo<ist  the  tax-paving  public,  will 
provide  him  with  an  income.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  feeling  is  partly  responsible  for  the  present 
slow  recovery  of  business,  for  much  capital  which 
should  have  been  invested  in  working  enterprises 
lias  been  put  into  these  exempt,  securities.  Then 


there  are  people  who  seek  to  hide  their  income  and 
its  sources  as  far  as  possible.  They  can  best  do  that 
through  these  investments.  This  explains  why  there 
lias  been  a  rush  to  purchase  municipal  bonds  while, 
in  most  cases,  farm  loans  have  been  impossible.  Ho 
into  Hie  hanks  in  any  rural  town  and  ask  advice 
about  investments,  and  you  will  generally  be  advised 
to  buy  0  per  cent  bonds  for  building  sewers,  school 
houses  or  similar  improvements  in  some  town  or 
city,  while  straight  farm  loans  are  neglected.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  before  long  about.  50  per  cent 
of  the  property  holders  in  the  country  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  nil  the  expenses  of  government.  The 
system  also  gives  the  town  and  city  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  country.  Through  the  sale  of  bonds 
these  communities  are  able  to  make  their  life  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  more  and  more  of  the  young  people  are 
drawn  away  from  the  country.  All  this  increases  the 
rental  value  of  city-owned  property,  and  increases 
the  advantage  of  the  city  over  the  town.  One  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought  should  show  any  serious-minded  per. 
son  what  all  this  will  lead  to  if  the  system  is  not 
changed.  There  is  only  one  form  of  relief  that  we 
can  see,  and  that  is  to  prohibit  the  tax  exempt  fea¬ 
ture  entirely.  Make  oil  forms  of  investment  pay 
just  and  reasonable  taxes.  Cut  out  all  special  priv¬ 
ilege  and  make  these  billions  now  untaxed  pay  their 
just  share. 

* 

n\NE(’TI(TT  has  a  new  scheme  for  providing 
money  for  road  repair.  This  is  a  new  State 
tax  of  one  cent  a  gallon  on  all  gasoline  brought  into 
the  State,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  for  road  pur¬ 
poses.  This  will  provide  a  considerable  sum.  but  of 
course  the  tax  is  passed  along  to  the  consumer.  Driv¬ 
ing  through  Connecticut  the  other  day  we  saw  many 
signs,  “(las  20  cents  and  t lie  State  tax.”  The  owner 
of  the  car  or  truck  will  pay  it,  and  the  usual  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  lie  should  be  expected  to  do  so.  lie 
enjoys  the  privileges  of  the  road  and  complains  if 
the  roadbed  is  rough.  Money  is  required  to  keep 
the  roadbed  in  good  condition.  Why  should  not  the 
car  driver  pay  his  share?  The  State  officials  say 
that  this  tax  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  collect  and  one 
of  the  surest  to  provide  funds.  And  it  certainly  is 
passed  right  along  to  the  consumer. 

tk 

HE  latest  news  from  our  ox  express  passengers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  .T.  C.  Berrang,  shows  that  they 
reached  Cumberland.  Maryland,  August  22.  They 
seem  to  have  picked  up  another  couple  who  will 
accompany  thorn  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  are 
making  slow  progress,  but  why  hurry?  Not  long 
since  we  drove  over  200  miles  in  one  day — rushing 
over  the  roads  with  hardly  a  glimpse  of  the  country. 
We  “got  there,”  but.  the  Berra ngs  with  their  daily 
trip  of  about  10  miles  have  far  more  of  the  satis¬ 
factions  of  life.  Our  friends  are  happy  and  hopeful. 
They  will  pass  on  down  through  Ohio  and  strike  Hie 
old  Santa  Fe  trail.  To  ns  there  is  something  very 
tine  about  the  spirit  of  this  gray-haired  couple — 
people  with  grown-up  children — jogging  on  so  hap¬ 
pily  toward  the  setting  sun — as  fast  its  t lie  oxen  can 
cany  them.  Ho  not  be  offended  if  we  say  that  we 
wonder  if  you  are  on  such  beautiful  terms  with  your 
wife  that  “just  the  two  of  you"  could  make  such  a 
trip  and  be  satisfied!  It  would  be  a  fine  test  of 
character  for  both  of  you  if  such  u  trip  were  possible. 

* 

S  we  expected,  (lie  “vita mine”  lias  now  been 
commercialized.  Many  drugstores  are  now 
selling  bottles  and  package's  of  stuff  said  to  contain 
these  food  principles.  Organized  dairymen  missed 
ar.  opportunity  when  they  did  not  make  a  strong 
effort  at  advertising  milk  just  as  soon  as  these  vita- 
mines  were  brought  to  attention.  That  would  have 
firmly  identified  them  with  milk,  for  that  is  the  best 
f<  rm  in  which  (hey  can  be  supplied.  We  would  pay 
no  atfention  to  the  commercial  product  whenever  it 
j>  possible  to  buy  milk. 

# 

ALL  throughout  New  England  the  high  freight 
rates  seem  to  have  been  an  indirect  benefit  to 
many  farmers.  Where  (be  roads  are  good  motor 
trucks  are  being  used  more,  and  produce  is  now 
curried  for  long  distances  by  private  conveyance, 
'flic  increased  freight  rates  make  prices  on  food 
1  nought  from  the  West  higher,  and  this  helps  to 
raise  local  prices.  As  part  of  the  effect,  of  all  this 
the  production  of  certain  crops  will  increase,  so 
that  in  (ime  (lie  New  England  States  will  be  nearer 
self-supporting  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  25 
years.  The  same  thing  will  be  true,  to  some  extent, 
of  Eastern  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  We  think 
Hie  production  of  corn  and  small  grain  will  he 
greatly  increased.  Barley,  wheat,  buckwheat  and 
oats  can  all  be  grown  to  advantage  in  New  England. 
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This  grain  will  he  useful  chiefly  for  feeding  to 
poultry,  and  there  is  no  great  need  of  thrashing  it, 
foi  the  hens  can  do  that  with  advantage  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  general  use  of  Ilubam  clover  in  con¬ 
nection  with  grain  raising  will  do  great  things  for 
Eastern  farming.  In  fact,  it  is  true  now,  as  never 
before,  that  a  good  farm  on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope 
presents  today  the  best  opportunity  in  American 
farming.  There  is  no  question  about  the  opportunity 
—  the  trouble  is  that  too  many  young  people  have 
been  educated  away  from  farm  life. 

r*' 

HE  Agricultural  Department  icports  increased 
sales  of  grass  and  clover  seeds.  This  seems  to 
indicate  an  increase  of  sod  or  hay  and  pasture  crops. 
During  the  war  it  is  true  that  many  acres  of  meadow 
and  pasture  were  plowed  and  planted  to  corn,  pota¬ 
toes  or  other  crops  which  do  well  on  sod  land.  In 
nearly  every  community  such  fields  were  to  be  seen. 
With  the  fall  in  farm  prices  and  the  great  expense 
<>f  operation  many  of  these  fields  have  now  been 
given  up  for  cultivated  crops.  They  are  going  back 
to  sod,  meadow,  pasture,  or  in  some  cases  left  to 
grow  up  to  wild  grass  and  weeds.  There  they  will 
stay  until  conditions  and  prices  improve  so  that  it 
will  pay  to  work  such  land  once  more.  Land  in  sod 
is  not  idle,  though  it  may  not  earn  as  much  jis  when 
it.  is  planted  to  cultivated  crops.  It,  is  much  better 
to  seed  it.  to  grass  Jind  clover  rather  than  to  let  it 
alone.  Much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  England. 
'Die  opening  of  the  war  found  a  great  proportion 
of  English  soil  in  sod,  low  prices  for  grain  being 
responsible  for  it.  During  the  war  much  of  this  sod 
was  plowed  and  planted  to  grain  and  potatoes,  and 
now  the  English  farmers  are  trying  to  keep  it  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 

* 

AST  year  we  spoke  of  a  variety  of  potato  which 
seemed  to  be  blight-proof  or  nearly  so.  We 
secured  a  small  lot  of  these  potatoes  from  an  un¬ 
known  friend.  Planted  in  the  usual  way,  they  out¬ 
lived  all  other  varieties  on  the  farm.  This  year  we 
determined  to  give  them  a  hard  test.  We  have  a 
Piece  of  ground  which  seems  ideal  as  a  blight  trap. 
It  is  shaded  and  so  situated  that  there  is  little  circu¬ 
it*  Bon  of  air.  It  has  been  an  ideal  season  for  blight, 
with  much  rjiin  and  hot,  scalding  weather.  The 
vines  have  not  been  dusted  or  sprayed,  yet  today  they 
are  still  green  and  vigorous,  while  every  other  va¬ 
riety  on  Hie  farm  shows  evidence  of  blight,  most  of 
them  being  practically  killed.  The  scientists  seem 
to  agree  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  blight-proof 
variety.  Our  experience  this  year  seems  good  evi¬ 
dence  tlmt  some  varieties  sire  more  immune  than 
others.  Just,  why  this  variety  should  stand  up  and 
fight  off  Hie  blight  while  others  fall  down  and  “take 
Hie  count”  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  But  it  lias 
certainly  done  so  thus  far. 

* 

T^OR  Hit-  past  few  years  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  talked 
A  about  utilizing  apple  pomace  for  feeding.  For 
many  years  this  product  of  cider  mills  was  dumped 
out  in  some  back  field  to  rot  and  foul  the  air  for 
many  rods  around  it.  Tt.  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to 
silage,  and  lias  been  a  great,  economic  waste  in  its 
handling.  It  should  be  dried  or  “evaporated”  and 
us(*d  for  feed,  for  it.  is  as  useful  in  its  way  as  dried 
beet  pulp.  We  have  kept  at  this  idea  for  some 
years;  now  it  seems  likely  to  be  worked  out.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  fed  this 
dried  pomace  to  cows,  testing  it,  against  corn  silage. 
The  dried  pomace  was  soaked  in  water  before  feed¬ 
ing.  about  three  times  its  weight  of  water  being 
used.  It  was  found  Hint  Hie  dried  pomace  fed  in 
this  way  was  fully  equal,  pound  for  pound,  to  the 
corn  silage  as  a  milk  producer.  Naturally  the  fresh 
pomace  would  he  better,  but  drying  if  will  permit 
shipment  anywhere  the  same  as  with  beet  pulp. 
We  think  this  opens  the  way  for  a  new  and  very 
valuable  local  feed  for  Eastern  farmers.  II  ought 
to  be  promptly  utilized.  It  is  as  important  in  its 
way  as  would  be  the  discovery  of  rich  deposits  of 
phosphate  rock  in  New  York  State. 


Brevities 

The  roadside  stands  in  Rhode  Island  make  a  feature 
of  offering  cider.  We  do  not  see  anything  like  this  any¬ 
where  else. 

Pennsylvania  reports  cases  where  children  were 
poisoned  by  handling  blooms  of  the  trumpet  vine,  Tccomo 
roil  irons.  Children  should  be  taught  not  to  handle  or 
eat  strange  flowers  or  berries. 

Some  farmers  must  stand  Jit  the  straw  pile  and  face  a 
cloud  of  black  smut  from  the  oats.  It’s  bad,  but  why 
not  make  a  resolution  never  to  do  it  again?  How  pre¬ 
vent  it?  Treat  the  seed  oats  with  formalin  next  year. 

THERE  have  been  some  complaints  of  dodder  in  the 
clover  or  Alfalfa.  This  plant  is  a  parasite  which  twines 
around  the  clover  plants  and  kills  them.  If  there  are 
patches  of  it  here  and  there  in  the  field  the  most  sensible 
treatment  is  to  mow  these  patches,  let  the  plants  dry 
end  then  burn  them  thoroughly. 
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The  Dairy  Situation  in  Wisconsin 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  fight  is  on  in  the 
open  between  policies  for  the  management  of  co¬ 
operation  by  farmers  themselves  through  independ¬ 
ent  federated  local  units,  as  against  centralized 
ownership  and  control  of  farm  industries  by  one 
general  organization. 

Wisconsin  was  one  of  tiie  first  States  to  take  up 
farm  co-operation.  It  is  one  of  the  best  organized 
States.  It  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  local  com¬ 
modity  associations,  which  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  producers  directly  interested  in  them,  and  the 
federation  of  these  locals  to  create  selling  agencies. 
This  plan  has  been  tried  and  tested.  If  is  the  plan 
used  in  Denmark  and  in  California,  and  wherever 
co-operation  has  proved  permanently  successful. 

At  the  call  of  Governor  Blaine  a  conference  of  all 
the  organization  interests  of  Wisconsin  was  held  for 
10  days  last  February.  Each  interest  was  represent¬ 
ed  by  men  in  their  own  particular  line,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  plan  was  developed  and  approved  for  the  State. 
These  plans  are  being  worked  out.  They  include  all 
the  dairy  organizations  of  the  State.  Recently  these 
organizations  were  informed  by  the  published  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  dairymen  of  the  State  were  to 
be  organized  into  one  great  buying  and  selling  organ¬ 
ization,  without  suggestion  or  consultation  with  the 
organizations  that  have  worked  out  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State  and 
for  the  sale  of  dairy  and  other  products  of  the  State. 
Several  meetings  had  already  been  held,  and  many 
more  planned. 

At  a  meeting  called  at  the  suggestion  of  A.  .T. 
Glover,  editor  of  Hoard's  Dairyman ,  on  August  10, 
it  developed  that  the  new  organization  was  being 
promoted  by  It.  1  >.  Cooper,  formerly  president  of  the 
Dairymen's  League,  and  Prof.  Routed  of  New  York, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Ecprty.  The 
explanations  given  by  the  promoters  showed  that  the 
proposed  organization  was  to  be  practically  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York.  It  was  proposed  to  pool  all 
the  milk  of  Wisconsin,  including  that  made  into  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  condensed  milk  and  liquid  milk.  Mr. 
Cooper  admitted  that  the  outcome  of  the  project 
would  he  that  all  the  local  plants  now  owned  by  pro¬ 
ducers  would  become  the  property  of  the  centralized 
association.  Prof.  Mlacklin  of  the  Wisconsin  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  objected  to  the  plan  as  fundamen¬ 
tally  unsound  and  undemocratic  in  principle,  as  well 
as  impractical  in  execution.  It  took,  be  said,  owner¬ 
ship  and  management  and  control  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  are  directly  interested,  and  rested  all 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  at  best  are  only  indi¬ 
rectly  interested.  It.  creates  a  larger  overhead,  and 
opens  the  way  to  waste  and  extravagance.  If,  denies 
local  men  the  opportunity  to  develop  into  managers 
by  actually  doing  the  work  themselves,  and  leaves 
them  dependent  on  others. 

A  resolution  was  offered  indorsing  the  general 
plan  adopted  at  the  February  conference  and  oppos¬ 
ing  the  proposed  plan.  It  was  approved  by  all  the 
farm  organizations  in  the  State  except  the  Society  of 
Equity.  An  attempt  was  made  in  a  subsequent  meet¬ 
ing  to  settle  the  matter  amicably,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  Hence  the  fight  is  on,  as  indicated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  leading  paragraph  from  Hoard's  Dairyman: 

Wisconsin  will  continue  to  support  the  plan  of  com¬ 
modity  organization  as  exemplified  by  the  Wisconsin 
Cheese  Producers’  Federation  and  as  outlined  by  the 
Get-together  Maiketing  Conference  held  in  Madison  last 
February.  It  also  opposes  the  organization  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Equity  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Association  that 
is  being  promoted  in  Wisconsin  by  certain  officials  of  the 
New  York  Dairymen’s  league  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wisconsin  Society  of  Equity. 

People  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair 

“I  am  not  living  for  myself,”  a  farmer  at  the  Ohio 
Fair  remarked.  ‘‘My  children  are  dead.  That  little 
boy  was  taken  in  my  home  as  an  infant.  1  am  encour¬ 
aging  him  in  club  work,  and  that  will  be  of  more 
service  to  him  than  a  legacy,  lie  just  told  me  that  he 
would  place  his  prize  money  in  the  bank.  Farming  is 
in  a  bad  way.  In  our  county  the  loss  will  reach  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  On  one  farm,  on  which 
$12,000  had  been  paid,  and  a  $17,000  mortgage  still 
exists,  the  farmer  will  move  away.  The  future  of  Ohio 
agriculture  rests  with  the  boys  and  girls.  The  boys 
will  bo  taught  to  conserve  their  credit,  and  the  girls  to 
be  home  makers.” 

“You  are  doing  the  tea1  extension  work  of  the  State,” 
was  the  opinion  ventured  by  I’rof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  regard¬ 
ing  the  boys’  and  girls’  work.  A  little  foreign  girl  won 
first  last  year  and  second  this  year  with  a  pen  of 
chickens.  “It  is  our  most  effective  way  of  American¬ 
izing  the  foreign  farmer,  who  if  lie  persists  in  the  old 
ways  would  be  a  menace  to  society  and  agriculture.” 
was  the  statement  of  one  of  tin*  State  club  leaders. 

The  forward-looking  farmer  has  at  hand  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  an  organization  of  high  efficiency 
which  is  being  organized  solidly.  “The  cause  of  agri¬ 
culture  was  hopeless.”  one  farmer  ventured,  “until  the 
Farm  Bureau  was  organized.”  The  membership  of  this 
organization  in  Ohio  numbers  nearly  lOO.(MX).  and  is 
rapidly  growing.  In  reply  to  the  question  what  the 
Farm  Bureau  will  do  for  Ohio,  Secretary  M.  D.  Lin¬ 
coln  stated :  “The  Farm  Bureau  helps  to  develop  and 


correlate  the  work  of  all  organizations  striving  to  work 
out  a  better  agriculture.”  By  inquiry  among  State 
Farm  Bureau  officials  and  leading  farmers  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  radicalism  will  not  bo  tolerated. 
“Do  you  intend  doing  away  with  the  local  dealer  and 
making  the  Farm  Bureau  one  large  buying  organiza¬ 
tion?”  “Our  purpose,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln  in  answer  to 
this  question,  “is  to  make  use  of  the  local  man  wherever 
possible.  We  recognize  invested  capital.  However,  we 
have  as  much  right,  where  service  is  inefficient  and 
profits  excessive,  to  step  in  as  another  competitor  would, 
and  perform  a  real  service.” 

The  purposes  of  the  Farm  Bureau  as  outlined  by 
State  officials  at  Columbus  are  to  promote  co-operative 
grain  and  live  stock  marketing,  organize  dairymen, 
vegetable  growers  and  other  commodity  groups  and  co¬ 
ordinate  their  activities,  safeguard  the  farmer  in  matter 
of  transportation,  legislation,  and  in  investments. 

“What  is  the  outlook  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
State  of  Ohio?”  This  is  the  question  that  thinking 
dairymen  are  inquiring.  In  spite  of  present  situation, 
which  is  apparently  difficult,  the  dairyman  is  faring 
perhaps  better  than  the  live  stock  or  general  farmer. 
“The  consumption  of  milk  will  probably  be  doubled.” 
was  the  opinion  of  State  dairy  leaders,  “in  a  decade.” 
The  demand  for  ice  cream  is  substantial  and  increasing, 
since  it  is  a  food  rather  than  a  sweetened  and  colored 
drink.  Ohio  is  second  as  producer  of  Swiss  cheese,  and 
if  is  the  purpose  of  leaders  to  make  it  first  in  quality 
of  this  produc f . 

“Are  you  not  educating  the  young  men  away  from 
the  farm?”  is  the  question  which  occurred  to  many 
farmers  who  v'sited  the  booth  of  the  Ohio  College  of 
Agriculture.  This  was  answered  with  the  statement 
that  45  per  cent  go  back  to  the  farms.  This  percentage 
become  leaders  in  their  communities.  Tt  was  contended 
that  only  five  per  cent  are  totally  lost  to  agriculture. 

“Farm  machinery  will  be  the  basis  of  much  com¬ 
munity  co-operative  activity.”  was  the  opinion  expressed 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  From  year  to  year  new 
machines  are  shown  which  have  afterward  found  places 
in  agriculture.  The  light  tractor  of  two  and  four- 
cylinder  type,  capable  of  handling  two  plows  under 
ordinary  conditions,  was  the  more  popular  type  of 
machine  shown.  rI'his  machine  will  drive  a  small  thrasher, 
and  several  thrashers  were  shown  priced  at  $1,000 
under  this  figure.  These  are  sold  to  groups  of  farmers, 
each  paying  in  his  annual  thrashing  hill.  In  two  or 
three  years  a  group  of  five  to  10  men  can  easily  pay  for 
a  machine.  The  cash  sales  from  this  type  of  machine 
exceeded  those  of  the  larger  and  more  expensive  types, 
according  to  one  salesman.  A  thrasherman  stated  that 
ho  was  operating  a  large  outfit,  but  the  small  group- 
owned  thrasher  appeared  to  be  the  logical  and  economical 
solution  of  the  farmer’s  thrashing  problem.  The  two- 
row  cultivator  has  been  developed  that  it  may  he  at¬ 
tached  to  tin1  lighter  tractors.  Several  cultivators  were 
shown,  and  these  had  possibilities  of  20  and  .”>0  acres 
daily.  One  to  be  used  with  a  popular  low-priced  tractor 
has  extension  steering  control  and  gear  shift  devices, 
and  trial  of  this  equipment  evidenced  that  the  tractor 
could  be  handled  as  conveniently  from  the  implement 
with  the  extension  as  when  the  operator  was  seated  on 
the  tractor.  The  eight-foot  grain  binder  built  for  trac¬ 
tor  and  the  corn  harvester  were  featured,  yet,  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  farmers  and  farm  machinery  men 
that  the  farmer  should  continue  to  use  such  machinery 
as  he  had  which  is  still  in  good  condition  rather  than 
sacrifice  it,  for  machinery  which  is  destined  to  come  in 
general  use  on  the  larger  farms  in  a  few  years.  The 
garden  tractor  was  the  center  of  groups  of  investigating 
vegetable  growers.  This  is  developed  along  tin-  line 
of  a  single  cylinder  motor  which  is  accessible;  the  parts 
are  cheap,  and  well  built.  These  tractors  range  from 
$200  upward.  One  vegetable  grower  stated  that  this 
type  of  tractor  for  small  vegetables  planted  in  narrow 
rows  was  much  superior  to  horse-drawn  or  hand-op¬ 
erated  machines.  For  potato  or  corn  cultivation  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  horse-drawn  cultivator,  where  the  acreage 
may  be  small,  superior.  This  grower  said  that  if. 
required  ahout  a  gallon  and  one  half  to  two  gallons 
nf  gasoline  to  operate  this  machine,  and  was  much  less 
fatiguing,  and  more  rapid  and  easily  handled,  than 
the  horse-drawn  implement. 

I’rof.  Ives  declared  that  the  tractor  in  instances 
supplemented  the  horse,  and  the.  horse  in  other  cases 
the  tractor.  He  considered  the  cost  of  tractor  and 
horse  cultivation  about  equal,  whereas  the  tractor  has 
the  advantage  in  hurrying  the  planting  of  the  crop. 
With  11-cent  kerosene  and  a  low-grade  motor  fuel  sell¬ 
ing  for  eight  cents  in  parts  of  the  State,  the  tractor  will 
come  in  general  use  on  farms  of  125  acres  or  over. 
Horsemen  were  interviewed  as  to  the  outlook  of  the 
industry,  and  they  generally  feel  there  is  good  outlook 
for  draft  animals  of  good  type  and  breeding,  yet  there 
seemed  to  be  considerable  prejudice  against  the  tractor 
as  a  possible  competitor.  One  well-known  horseman, 
after  venturing  his  opinion,  declared  he  had  not  driven 
a  tractor,  and  his  only  experience  with  one  was  an 
unsatisfactory  job  of  plowing  which  he  had  hired  done 
on  his  farm.  w.  J. 


The  Wool  Problem  Solved 

The  farmers  of  Whitley  Go.,  Tnd..  h  ve  solved  their 
wool  problem.  Columbia  City,  the  county  seat,  has  a 
woolen  mill.  Early  in  July  R.  M.  Roop.  County  Agent, 
went  to  see  the1  manager  of  the  mill.  Mr.  Fisher,  and 
asked  whether  arrangements  could  not  he  made  to  have 
the  farmers’  wool  worked  up  into  blankets.  It.  was 
agreed  by  the  manager  of  the  mill  that  if  the  farmers 
of  the  county  would  pledge  2.000  lbs.  of  wool  the  mill 
would  work  it  up  into  blankets  at  $1.85  per  pair  (or 
what  is  called  double),  size  70x84.  plain  white,  or 
rather  cream,  and  $1.05  for  gray.  A  day  was  set  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  when  every  farmer  who  had  wool 
and  wished  it  worked  up  into  blankets  must  bring  in  his 
wool  and  have  it  checked  tip  by  the  County  Agent. 
When  the  day  came,  instead  of  2.000  lbs.  being  deliv¬ 
ered,  nearly  .30.000  lbs.  was  delivered.  It  was  agreed 
to  sell  those  blankets  at  $5  per  pair  (or  double),  and 
the  orders  have  been  coming  in  until  no  farmer  has 
enough  to  meet  the  requests  for  blankets.  It  takes  11 
lbs.  of  raw  wool  to  make  a  pair  of  blankets,  and  when 
done  they  will  weigh  about  5  lbs. 

So  widespread  became  the  interest  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Farmers’  Federation  of  Indiana  came 
up  from  Indianapolis  and  made  arrangements  with  the 
local  mill  so  that  any  county  in  the  State  could  send  in 
its  wool  and  have  it  made  up  into  blankets.  In  this 
case  the  mill  charges  a  little  higher  figures  for  making 
up  the  blankets  than  is  charged  the  Whitley  County 
farmers,  but  in  either  case  a  farmer  realizes  from  !>0c 
to  $1.15  more  on  each  11  lbs.  of  wool  than  he  otherwise 
could  get.  For  the  outside  counties  the  plan  is  to  pool 
the  wool  under  one  man’s  management  and  ship  it  thus 
to  the  mill.  Blankets  are  to  be  sold  through  the  State 
Federation  at  $5  per  pair  (double)  in  12-pair  bundle 


lots.  Anyone  can  order  a  bundle  of  blankets  and  dis- 
pose  of  what  he  does  not  want  to  his  neighbors.  Such 
blankets  in  local  stores  cost  from  $12  to  $15  a  pair. 

F.  L.  SNYDER. 


Seed  Potato  Growers  Hire  Manager 

On  August  1  the  New  York  Co-operative  Seed  Po¬ 
tato  Growers’  Association.  Inc.,  opened  its  business 
office  in  the  Wieting  Block  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with 
Joseph  M.  Hurley,  formerly  County  Agent  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  charge.  For  the  past  seven 
years  the  New  1  ork  State  Potato  Association,  as  the 
seed  growers’  organization  was  known  until  it  was  in¬ 
corporated  this  year,  has  had  its  headquarters  in  Ithaca, 
and  Dr.  E.  \.  llardenburg  of  Cornell  University  has 
acted  as  its  secretary.  But  the  inspection  of  over  1,000 
acres  of  potatoes  for  200  growers  in  20  counties,  and 
the  annual  certification  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars’  worth  of  seed,  entailed  such  an  amount  of  office 
detail  that  it  became  desirable  to  have  this  work  clear 
through  an  office  apart  from  the  State  College.  The 
Seed  Potato  Association  still  employs  the  specialists 
from  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  to  inspect  the 
fi "Ids  of  members  who  wish  to  have  their  crop  certified. 
This  type  of  service  is  analogous  to  the  supervision 
which  agents  of  the  State  College  give  to  Advanced  Reg¬ 
istry  tests  of  dairy  cattle  and.  like  that  supervision,  it  is 
paid  for  at  cost.  In  future  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  New  York  Seed  Potato  Association  will 
handle  all  the  business  connected  with  the  inspection 
and  certification  of  seed  potatoes  through  their  business 
office  at  Syracuse.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  connection  with  Cornell  Farmers’ 
Week,  as  in  the  past. 


What  Should  a  Man  Do? 

Noticing  in  your  good  paper  numberless  accounts  of 
the  doings  of  auto  hogs  and  lack  of  consideration  in 
townspeople  for  the  rights  of  others,  I  would  like  to 
relate  a  happening  that  took  place  at.  my  homo  a  few 
afternoons  ago. 

I  live  alone  on  my  small  farm  of  17  acres,  keeping 
four  cows,  one  horse,  100  hens,  a  few  swarms  of  bees, 
and  am  starting  in  a  small  way  in  berries,  doing  nearly 
all  the  work,  both  outside  and  in.  myself,  and.  strange 
as  it  may  seem.  I  am  contented  and  happy;  more  so.  I 
think,  than  the  majority  of  married  people  who  have 
come  under  my  observation.  So  much  for  bachelorhood. 

A  man  and  his  wife,  retired  farmers,  and  two  ladies 
came  down  1  from  town  in  their  car  the  afternoon  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  man,  who  is  a  speculator  in  a  small  way, 
wishing  to  buy  some  chickens.  On  the  east  side  of  my 
house,  across  a  strip  of  green  lawn,  my  garden  is  locat¬ 
ed.  bordered  with  small  evergreens,  peonies,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  roses  and  other  shrubs.  Outside  of  this  is  a  long 
narrow  strip  the  length  of  the  garden,  planted  to  annu¬ 
als,  such  as  poppies.  Salpiglossis,  asters.  Dahlias,  etc., 
which,  by  much  weeding,  hoeing  and  watering,  had  be¬ 
come  very  beautiful  ;  a  delight  to  passersby.  and  more 
in  particular  to  myself.  This  mass  of  bloom  attracted 
these  people's  attention  at  once,  and  while  they  were 
admiring  them  I  picked  for  each  of  these  “ladies”  what 
I  considered  a  nice  bouquet,  after  which  the  man  and  I 
retired  to  the  hen  park  to  look  at  the  chickens.  Wo 
were  gone  perhaps  10  or  15  minutes,  and  imagine  my 
feelings  upon  coming  hack  to  the  house  to  see  two  of 
these  “ladies”  with  bouquets  the  size  of  a  small  milk- 
pail,  the  choicest  of  the  flowers  which  had  been  such  a 
source  of  pride  and  comfort  to  me.  I  was  too  astounded 
to  speak,  but  my  face  must  have  been  “a  scroll  upon 
which  was  written  unutterable  things.”  for  they  imme¬ 
diately  1  egau  to  make  apologies,  saying  they  could  not 
resist  the  temptation.  The  looks  of  the  border  are 
ruined,  for  they  took  both  buds  and  blossoms  and 
trampled  many  underfoot. 

What  ought  I  to  have  done?  Told  them  in  plain 
words  what  1  thought  of  their  conduct,  or  said  nothing, 
a;  I  did?  I  was  too  angry  at  the  time  to  speak  with  any 
degree  of  composure.  Two  of  these  “ladies”  pride 
themselves  upon  their  refinement  and  culture,  and  actu- 
ftllv  do  move  in  what  is  called  “the  upper  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety.”  L.  C.  H. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — Such  a  situation  would  try  the  temper  of 
any  man.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  know  what  should 
be  done  in  such  a  case.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where 
a  woman  has  the  advantage  if  she  is  dealing  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  If  we  had  the  names  of  these  parties  we  would 
give  them  publicity  at  least.  The  action  of  those  women 
will  serve  to  confirm  our  friend  in  the  belief  that  the  life 
of  a  bachelor  is  not.  without  compensations. 


As  Some  Others  See  Us 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  farmers? 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  as  a  general  class  they  are 
not  desirous  of  considering  genuine  economic  reforms 
that  are  going  to  help  them  as  farmers.  They  (those 
who  own  tlx 'r  own  land)  seem  to  be  mentally  preoccu¬ 
pied  by  tlx*  idea  of  how  much  money  they  can  make  on 
the  land  that  they  own,  not  by  working  it,  but  by  sell¬ 
ing  it  to  somebody  else  for  a  profit.  In  other  words,  they 
are  land  speculators  rather  than  farmers.  Such  a  profit 
would  he  unearned,  but  that  doesn’t  interest  them  so 
I  -rg  as  they  get  it. 

If  farmers  were  more  concerned  with  establishing  con¬ 
ditions  i  f  justice  that  apply  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
others,  they  probably  could  bring  about  conditions  that 
would  make  real  farming  not  so  arduous  and  difficult  to 
make  a  decent  living. 

Selfish  greed,  the  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing 
through  speculation  in  their  land,  blinds  them  to,  or 
prejudices  them  against,  reforms  that  would  help  them 
in  itlieir  real  interests  as  farmers,  because  they  fear  it 
would  hurt  their  nefarious  schemes  as  land  speculators. 
The  help  the  farmer  cry  would  be  more  palatable  if  they 
were  more  really  farmers  and  not  so  much  speculators  in 
land.  A.  BOURGEOIS. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  print  that  in  order  that  farmers  may 
I  now  what  some  of  the  town  people  think  of  them.  It 
is  very  easy  to  scold  and  find  fault,  but  no  one  ever 
made  any  real  improvement  in  conditions  that  way. 
There  may  be  some  farmers,  or  perhaps  a  few  localities, 
where  this  indictment  would  hold.  It  is  not  true,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  great  majority  of  real  farmers.  There  arc* 
^ t i  1 1  thousands  of  farmers  left  who  regard  their  farms 
as  their  homes.  They  are  not  speculators,  but  they  re¬ 
gard  the  farm  as  an  estate  which  they  desire  to  hand 
down  to  those  who  follow  them.  Our  friend  has  made 
f lie  common  mistake  of  observing  a  few  speculating 
farmers  and  concluding  that  all  farmers  are  like  them, 
lie  is  wrong. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Old  Stone  Wall 

Have  you  not  seen,  by  moss  o’ergrown, 

A  long  and  lichened  wall  of  stone 
Firm-fashioned  in  the  elder  years 
By  hardy-handed  pioneers 
Through  labor  honored  though  unknown? 

The  cattle  nigh  it  browse  and  gaze 
Across  the  peaceful  pasture  ways, 

And  round  the  neighboring  farmstead 
eaves 

The  swallows  gossip  and  the  leaves 
Whisper  their  low  and  loving  lays. 

It  sees  along  the  roadside  pass 
The  eager  lad,  the  modest  lass ; 

It  lists  the  rapture  of  the  birds, 

The  cricket’s  sharp  staccato  words, 

The  shy.  sweet  murmurs  of  the  grass. 

The  boughs  above  it  bend  and  brood, 

And  shelter  it  in  tender  mood; 

•Spring's  glamor  girdles  it.  and  when 
Dies  the  last  lyric  of  the  wren 
Comes  Autumn’s  gold  beatitude. 

Time  touches  it  with  soft  increase 
Of  beauty,  bringing  it  release 
From  fading  mortal  fate,  and  so 
It  stands  amid  life’s  ebb  and  flow 
Type  of  the  infinitude  of  peace ! 

- CLINTON  6 COLLAR U 

in  New  York  Herald. 

X 

We  would  like  a  domestic  recipe  for 
making  cottage  cheese  or  pot  cheese  from 
buttermilk.  We  are  told  that  in  com¬ 
mercial  practice  the  buttermilk  is  mixed 
with  sweet  skim-milk.  How  do  our 
housekeepers  make  it? 

The  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  states  something 
we  all  know,  but  often  neglect  to  put  in 
practice,  in  the  following: 

In  planning  a  new  home  or  in  remodel¬ 
ing  an  old  one  it  should  alwaye  bo  borne 
in  mind  that  the  placing  of  the  stove, 
sink,  and  work  table  can  be  done  in  such 
a  way  as  to  save  the  housekeeper  many 
steps  in  the  tasks  of  the  kitchen.  Time 
and  energy  will  also  be  saved  if  the 
shelves,  cupboards,  and  drawers  are  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  place  where  the  supplies 
or  equipment  which  they  are  to  contain 
are  to  be  used,  and  they  will  be  even  more 
convenient  if  they  are  so  planned  that 
their  contents  may  be  easily  and  quickly 
removed  and  replaced.  In  selecting  the 
equipment  only  that  which  is  most  con¬ 
venient  and  durable  should  be  purchased. 
As  in  any  well-regulated  workshop,  all 
equipment  necessary  for  the  convenience 
of  the  worker  should  be  supplied,  but  that 
equipment  should  be  installed  first  of  all 
which  will  be  used  most  often,  and  it 
should  be  of  such  a  character  and  so  lo¬ 
cated  that  it  will  result  in  the  greatest 
saving  of  labor. 

Here  is  another  item  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  which  should  awak¬ 
en  thought : 

Ilomp  demonstration  work,  carried  on 
by  the  State  agricultural  colleges  co-oper¬ 
atively  with  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  often  has  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  spiritual  and  moral 
values  of  community  life.  Some  months 
ago  the  women  of  Calcium,  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  became  interested  in  dress-form 
work,  and  asked  the  home  demonstration 
agent  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  class.  No  house  could 
be  found  large  enough-  to  accommodate 
all  who  wanted  to  come,  so  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  gather  in  the  old  deserted  church. 
The  women  cleaned,  aired  it,  and  organ¬ 
ized  their  club  there. 

Somebody  said,  “Wouldn’t  it  be  nice 
if  we  could  have  church  services  here 
again  !”  For  23  years  there  had  been  no 
resident  pastor  in  Calcium.  Many  of  the 
women  present  could  remember  back  to 
the  time  when  the  church  was  one  of 
three,  all  of  which  the  community  had 
failed  to  support.  The  idea  of  reopening 
the  church  was  taken  hold  of  promptly 
by  the  clothing  club,  which  worked  with 
the  entire  community,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  sufficient  subscriptions  were  secured 
to  maintain  a  new  pastor,  who  was  in¬ 
stalled  forthwith. 

t\- 

Fuel,  water  and  light  are  three  com¬ 
mon  necessities  that  have  much  to  do  with 
family  comfort  at  all  times;  but  their 
effect  is  especially  felt  in  Winter.  In¬ 
sufficient  or  poor  fuel,  water  that  must  be 
carried,  and  inadequate  lights  are  daily 
miseries  to  the  housewife  in  Winter. 
There  are  still  many  so  situated  that  they 
must  continue  to  use  oil  lamps  for  light¬ 
ing.  In  such  a  case  a  reserve  supply  of 
wicks  and  chimneys,  as  well  as  an  ample 
supply  of  oil,  should  be  on  hand  before 
bad  weather  or  severe  cold  settles  in.  A 
convenient  lamp-filling  bench,  preferably 
covered  with  sheet  metal,  is  a  necessity. 
This  is  usually  placed  in  an  outer  room, 
where  it  becomes  very  cold  in  Winter, 
and  as  handling  lamps  and  kerosene  is 


very  chilling  to  the  fingers,  everything 
should  be  at  hand,  that  the  work  may  be 
done  quickly.  Cloths  used  in  rubbing 
lamps  should  be  put  in  a  closed  metal  box 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0741.  Sleeveless  over  blouse,  1C  and  18 
years.  9685.  Blouse  with  round  collar,  16 
and  18  years.  9053.  Two-piece  skirt,  16 
and  18  years.  The  16-yoar  size  sleeveless 
over  blouse  will  require  214  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  27  inches  wide,  1%  yards  36,  1% 
yards  44.  The  16-year  size  blouse  will 
require  4  yards  of  material  27  inches  wide, 
2Vs  yards  36,  1%  yards  44.  The  16-year 
size  skirt  will  require  2%  yards  36  or 
44.  Each  pattern  20  cents. 


9857.  Coat  blouse  with  vestee,  16  and 
18  years.  9953.  Two-piece  skirt,  16  and 
IS  years.  The  16-year  size  coat  will  re¬ 
quire  2%  yards  of  material  36  inches  wide, 
2 V;  yards  44,  2%  yards  54.  The  16-year 
size  skirt  will  require  2%  yards  36  or  44 
inches  wide.  Each  pattern  20  cents. 


and  kept  separate  from  other  dustcloths. 
There  should  be  a  bag  or  other  receptacle 
in  which  all  scraps  of  tissue  paper  are 
kept,  as  they  may  he  used  to  give  the 
final  polish  to  lamp  chimneys.  There 
should  be  one  special  tray  for  carrying 
'the  lamps  from  living  rooms  to  the 
place  where  they  are  trimmed.  Above  all. 


there  should  be  lamps  enough  to  light  up 
the  whole  family.  A  happy  family  life  is 
impossible  if  the  less  assertive  members 
of  the  group  arc  crowded  out  to  a  spot 
where  they  cannot  see  to  carry  ou  their 
preferred  avocations.  The  pessimists 
tell  us  we  are  going  to  have  a  hard  Win¬ 
ter;  we  ought  to  combat  it  with  comfort. 


Notes  from  Oklahoma 

Our  Summer,  or  teachers’  term  of  nor¬ 
mal  school  closed  three  weeks  ago.  and 
we  are  wedging  in  a  little  rest  before  the 
Fall  term  begins  in  September.  Our  town 
is  noted  for  its  fine  educational  advan¬ 
tages,  healthful  location,  and  access  to  a 
beautiful  stream  nearby,  where  swim¬ 
ming,  bathing  and  fishing  give  pleasant 
pastime  for  the  students ;  hence  our 
school  is  crowded  with  students  from  all 
over  this  and  many  from  other  States  at 
the  Summer  term.  We  kept  girls,  almost 
everyone  does,  and  a  jolly  crowd  they 
were.  The  house  seemed  so  quiet  for  the 
first  few  days  after  school  closed,  and  the 
girls  went  away  ;  but  perhaps  every  one 
of  them  will  be  back  next  Summer,  aud 
our  pleasant  acquaintance  will  be  re¬ 
newed,  for  a  ■while  at  least. 

We  have  had  a  most  pleasant  Summer 
this  season,  only  a  very  few  really  hot 
days ;  nights  always  pleasant,  and  cool 
enough  so  that  a  light  covering  was 
needed  before  morning.  The  Summer 
drought,  which  is  mentioned  as  a  real 
part  of  Oklahoma,  lias  not  been  so  severe 
as  in  other  years;  in  fact,  there  has  been 
very  little  lack  of  rain  since  early  Spring, 
and  as  a  result  field  crops,  except  wheat 
and  oats,  are  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  corn,  cotton,  cane  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  promise  bountiful  yields.  Late 
freezes  did  considerable  damage  to  wheat, 
oats  and  Irish  potatoes  in  the  early 
Spring,  and  excessive  rains  during  har¬ 
vest  almost  ruined  the  bulk  of  the  grain 
crop.  Thrashing  is  almost  finished. 
Much  of  the  grain  has  sprouted  in  the 
shock,  and  is  unsalable,  being  fit  only  for 
feed. 

The  late  Spring  freezes  got  practically 
all  of  the  fruit,  so  that  we  housewives  are 
not  worrying  with  the  canning,  but  rath¬ 
er  are  studying  ways  and  means  of  get¬ 
ting  along  without  the  usual  supply  of 
canned  fruits.  There  was  a  fair  crop  of 
blackberries  and  grapes,  so  we  must  de¬ 
pend  on  these  for  a  supply ;  many  house¬ 
wives,  however,  like  myself,  still  have 
quite  a  lot  of  various  canned  fruits  left 
over  from  the  bountiful  supply  available 
two  years  ago,  and  with  these  will  get 
along  nicely.  Then  there  will  be  to¬ 
matoes,  and  other  common  garden  veg¬ 
etables,  with  which  some  cans  may  be 
filled.  I  for  one  have  not  found  it  prac¬ 
tical  to  put  in  the  entire  Summer  trying 
to  fill  jars  with  all  sorts  of  vegetables, 
but  like  a  few  jars  of  each  to  add  variety 
during  the  Winter  season. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  just  coming  to  the 
table ;  this  crop  thrives  on  our  Oklahoma 
soil,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  supply  of  fine  tubers  is  to  prepare  the 
land,  set  the  plants  and  give  one  or  two 
light  workings ;  many  merely  plant  the 
slips  and  do  not  work  at  all. 

The  frequent  rains  since  the  latter 
part  of  July  have  given  us  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  planting  of  late  gardens  and 
turnips.  We  have  planted  beans,  tur¬ 
nips,  cucumbers,  radishes,  etc. 

The  late  frosts  got  the  wild  nut  crop,  as 
well  as  most  wild  fruits;  persimmons, 
Winter  grapes  and  such  will  be  scarce. 
Our  woods  contain  many  hickory,  walnut 
and  chinquapin  trees,  many  sorts  of  wild 
grapevines,  haws,  etc.,  all  of  which  pro¬ 
duce  heavy  crops  of  fruit  wheu  not  killed 
by  late  freezing.  There  are  still  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  wild  lands  in  our 
county,  and  in  some  .places  we  may  travel 
many  miles  and  see  but  few  farms,  but 
conditions  are  fast  changing.  People  are 
coming  from  other  sections,  buying  our 
cheap  lands  and  building  homes  in  these 
out-of-the-way  places  where  they  can 
raise  stock  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
seclusion,  of  hills  aud  woods,  babbling 
brooks,  and  live  among  the  beauties  of 
nature. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Oklahoma  is  a  won¬ 
derful  (State,  possessing!  many  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  person  of  small  means  who 
is  trying  to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  and 
who  is  unable  to  keep  pace  with  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  older  States.  We  have  quite 
a  few  Indians,  and  some  negroes,  but  no 
negroes  in  the  rural  districts  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  mrs.  lillie  York. 


More  About  Canning  Beans 

The  worst  fault  I  find  with  II.  A. 
Dorr’s  recipe  for  canning  beans,  page 
1040,  is  that  nearly  all  the  vitamines  are 
thrown  away.  You  doubtless  all  know 
that  vitamines  are  the  life  aud  health 
building  part  of  food,  that  the  scientists 
and  people  who  know  are  beginning  to 
study  in  regard  to  food.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  fresh  vegetables  and  “hon- 
est-to-goodness”  butter  aud  fresh  milk. 
If  all  the  water  is  thrown  away  in  which 
vegetables  are  cooked,  the  vitamines  or 
health-giving  part  will  be  lacking.  There¬ 
fore.  cook  all  vegetables  in  as  little  water 
as  possible,  and  when  canning  pack  as 
tightly  into  jars  as  possible,  so  as  to  use 
as  little  water  as  is  necessary  to  fill  all 
air  spaces.  When  ready  to  serve,  heat 
in  the  water  in  which  they  were  canned, 
and  serve  with  a  generous  piece  of  butter. 
My  rule  for  canning  beans  will  be  found 
on  page  1040  of  this  valuable  farm  paper. 
For  peas,  pack  exactly  the  same,  aud  cook 
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three  hours;  ripe  tomatoes,  1>4  hours, 
aud  pack  in  its  own  juice;  no  water. 

Here  is  a  hint  on  canning  that  I  think 
is  not  generally  known  :  After  jars  are 
used  a  season  or  two  they  do  not  seal  as 
tightly  as  they  should.  To  remedy  this 
remove  the  wire  that  goes  over  the"  cover 
aud  press  the  center  of  this  wire  against 
some  hard  edge  ;  sink  or  table  will  do,  and 
at  same  time  hold  each  side  firmly,  so  it 
will  not  spread  out  as  you  bend  the  center 
down.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  wire 
gets  somewhat  round  on  top.  and  it  should, 
be  as  flat  as  possible.  This  first  wire 
should  go  up  quite  hard,  especially  for 
vegetables  that  are  hard  to  keep.  The 
covers  should  always  be  tight  enough  so 
that  the  contents  will  not  boil  out  into 
the  water  in  boiler.  c.  e.  m. 


Dried  Sweet  Corn 

Sweet  corn,  put  up  in  any  manner  for 
y  niter  use,  to  be  fine,  must  be  right  in 
the  milk,  but  not  too  Breen,  or  it  will  be 
tasteless.  Dried  corn  is  very  nice,  and  if 
rightly  managed  will  keep  indefinitelv. 
Lather  the  corn  early  in  the  morning,  or 
alter  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day  is  over; 
Dull  oil  the  husks.  With  a  coarse  towel 
rub  the  ears  round  and  round,  to  re¬ 
move  all  loose  silk.  Cut  off  the  tops  of 
the  grains  with  a  sharp  knife.  Scrape 
the  remaining  pulp  or  center  of  kernels 
with  the  back  of  knife,  into  the  disli. 
W  hen  all  the  ears  have  been  treated,  turn 
the  back  of  the  knife  up.  push  the  blade 
through  the  corn  you  have  cut  off.  to 
take  out.  what  silk  the  towel  did  not  take 
off.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  you  take  out.  Grease  a  bright  pan 
with  butter,  turn  in  the  corn,  set  pan  and 
corn  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water;  keep 
(he  water  boiling  hard  all  the  time.  With 
large  spoon  or  strong  knife  stir  the  corn 
every  half  hour  or  so,  from  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  pan.  Break  up  all  lumps 
that  form,  keeping  the  grains  separate  as 
much  as  you  can.  When  the  corn  seems 
hard  and  dry,  turn  into  a  cotton  sugar 
bag  or  other  cotton  sack,  place  a  tin 
plate  or  paper  on  top  of  the  warming 
closet.  Put  your  sack  of  corn  on  plate  or 
paper,  leave  it  there  for  several  days, 
shaking^  it  thoroughly  several  times  a 
day.  W  hen  every  grain  is  thoroughly  dry 
and  hard,  slip  corn,  sack  and  all.  into  a 
clean  paper  sack,  and  be  sure  there  are  no 
breaks  or  holes  in  the  sack,  or  ants  or 
moths  may  get  at  the  corn.  Hang  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  When  you  wish  to  use. 
soak  in  warm  water  for  a  few  hours. 
You  will  find  it  sweet  and  tender.  It  is 
well  to  keep  a  thin  cloth  or  netting 
spread  over  the  pan  and  sack  while  drving 
to  protect  it  from  dust  or  flies. 

Second  Method. — Gather  and  prepare 
the  corn  as  in  first  recipe;  have  ready  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water.  Put  the  whole 
ears  in  the  water,  boil  about  10  minutes 
to  .set  the  milk.  Do  not  boil  too  long,  or 
the  corn  will  be  tough.  Cut  off  top  of 
grains,  scrape  out  pulp  with  back  of 
knife.  Spread  on  buttered  plates  and  dry 
in  oven,  or  if  one  wishes  to  do  a  large 
mess,  it  can  be  spread  on  boards  in  the 
sun,  or  on  the  roof  of  the  porch.  Fasten 
the  cloth  under  the  corn,  and  screen  that 
covers  the  corn,  with  heavy  pieces  of 
wood.  The  sheet  should  be  folded  over 
and  covered  or  carried  in  the  house  to 
protect  it  from  rain  or  dew.  Wheu  near¬ 
ly  dry  the  corn  should  he  finished  off  in 
the  oven,  and  placed  on  top  of  drying 
oven  until  very  dry.  Put  in  small  sacks 
of  cloth.  When  cold,  slip  into  paper  sacks 
and  hang  in  a  dry  place.  The  paper  is 
to  protect  from  ants  or  flies,  as  thev  can 
damage  the  corn  through  the  cloth. 

If  you  have  a  little  boiled  corn  l.-ft 
after  meals  it  can  be  picked  off  with  a 
fork  or  the  fingersi  and  dried  on  plates. 

MRS.  J.  H.  B. 


Savory  Nut  Loaf 

A  short  time  ago  you  published  a 
recipe  for  nut  loaf  as  a  meat  substitute. 
V\  e  tried  this  one  and  liked  it  very  much, 
but  my  paper  was  accidentally  destroyed. 

MRS.  M.  P. 

No  doubt  the  recipe  you  refer  to  is 
savory  nut  loaf,  prepared  as  follows : 
One  cup  chopped  walnut  meats,  four  cups 
bread  crumbs,  one  chopped  hard-boiled 
egg,  one  beaten  egg.  one-half  teaspoonful 
salt,  one-half  teaspoon  sage,  one  medium¬ 
sized  onion,  grated,  milk  or  water  t- 
moisten.  Mix  all  ingredients  and  mold 
into  a  loaf.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
half  an  hour.  It  may  be  served  hot  or 
cold.  The  same  mixture  may  be  made 
into  croquettes  instead  of  a  loaf. 


Delicious  Spice  Cake 

One-lialf  cup  white  sugar.  cup  brown 
sugar,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  y>  cup  strong 
coffee,  three  eggs,  two  cups  flour,  y,  cup 
shortening,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  *4  teaspoon  mac  - 
or  nutmeg.  Sift  flour  before  measuring. 
Cream  shortening  and  sugar  together,  add 
the  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  the  salt,  baking 
powder,  spices  aud  flour,  sifted  together 
alternately _  with  the  coffee.  Mix  well 
and  turn  into  a  pan  well  greased  and 
floured.  Bake  iu  a  moderate  oveu.  This 
makes  one  small  cake,  ruth  swingle. 


Once-raised  Oatmeal  Bread 

Pour  one  and  one-half  cups  of  boiling 
water  over  two  cups  of  oatmeal  and  let 
cool.  Add  oue  pint  of  warm  water,  on-- 
cup  molasses,  one-half  yeast  cake,  one 
teaspoonful  salt,  add  wheat  flour  until 
as  stiff  as  can  be  stirred  with  a  spoon, 
then  let  rise.  Put  iu  pans  and  when 
light  bake.  MRS.  n.  g.  m. 
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Uses  for  Elderberries;  Boiled  Cider  Pie 

Mrs.  E.  If.  G.  asks  for  ways  to  use 
elderberries,  so  I  am  sending  my  favorite 
recipes  for  using  them. 

Elderberry  Conserve — Six  qts.  shelled 
elderberries.  4  qts.  ripe  blackberries.  3  lbs. 
seedless  raisins,  5  lbs.  sugar.  Mix  berries 
and  raisins  well  together.  Take  sugar 
in  separate  dish,  pour  1*4  qts.  hot  water 
over  it,  stir  until  it  is  all  dissolved,  then 
pour  over  the  berries.  Let  all  get  hot 
slowly,  cook  until  quite  thick.  Put  in 
cans  and  seal  tight  while  hot.  This  makes 
nine  quart  cans.  Blackberries  can  be  left 
out  and  just  raisins  used,  and  flavor  with 
lemon  if  liked. 

Canned  Elderberries  for  Pies. — Seven 
pounds  berries.  3  lbs.  brown  sugar,  1  pint 
vinegar.  1  pint  molasses,  1  tablespoon 
cinnamon.  1  tablespoon  nutmeg.  %  table¬ 
spoon  cloves.  Boil  down  thick.  Will 
keep  in  jars  or  cans. 

Fresh  Elderberrv  Pie. — Two.  cups  ber¬ 
ries.  1  cup  sugar.  2  tablespoons  flour,  2 
tablespoons  boiled  cider  or  good  sharp 
vinegar,  *4  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Stir  all 
well  together  and  bake  with  two  crusts, 
as  for  other  berry  pies. 

Boiled  Cider  Pie.— Have  ready  a  baked 
piecrust  shell.  Yolk  of  2  eggs,  white  of  1, 
1  cup  sugar,  5  tablespoons  boiled  cider. 
Beat  together,  add  slowly  *4  cup  boiling 
water.  Take  1  tablespoon  cornstarch 
dissolved  in  cold  water,  add  to  above, 
stir  all  the  time  until  thick ;  pour  in 
baked  crust.  Beat  white  of  egg  with  2 
tablespoons  sugar,  spread  over  top  and 
brown  in  oven.  M.  E.  s. 


Some  Unusual  Cake  Fillings 

Fruit  Filling. — One  cup  mashed  ber¬ 
ries  or  other  fruit,  mixed  with  one  cup 
granulated  sugar  and  th<>  beaten  white  of 
an  egg  added  last.  It  is  intended  only  to 
spread  between  layers,  but  a  portion  may 
be  stiffened  with  confectioners’  sugar  and 
used  for  icing  the  top  of  cake.  It  will 
keep  for  some  time  in  a  cold  place. 

Lemon  Icing. — Juice  of  one  lemon, 
white  of  one  egg,  confectioners’  sugar  to 
stiffen.  Use  with  a  white  layer  cake,  or 
a  loaf.  Do  not  mix  too  stiff.  This  is  an 
old-time  favorite,  and  cake  iced  with  it 
keeps  well. 

Cocoa  Icing. — Three  small  cups  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar,  sifted  with  two  table¬ 
spoons  cocoa,  two  tablespoons  butter 
mixed  in  by  hand.  Moisten  with  four 
tablespoons  coffee,  flavor  with  vanilla  and 
melt  all  together  over  a  teakettle  or  basin 
of  boiling  water.  No  further  cooking  is 
needed. 

Nut  Filling. — Two  cups  sugar,  one  cup 
sour  cream,  one  cup  chopped  nuts.  Sim¬ 
mer  all  together  until  it  looks  clear,  then 
beat  until  partly  cool  and  spread  between 
layers.  Very  good. 

Maple  Filling  and  Icing. — Two  cups 
brown  sugar,  two-thirds  cup  milk,  a  little 
salt;  cook  until  it  forms  a  very  soft 
lump  when  dropped  into  cold  water.  Add 
one  teaspoon  butter  and  the  same  of 
maple  flavoring,  or  vanilla.  Beat  until 
partly  cool;  when  it  seems  creamy,  spread 
quickly  between  la'yers  and  on  top  of  cake. 

Cocoa  Filling,  Quickly  Made.— One  cup 
pulverized  sugar,  or  confectioners’,  one 
tablespoon  melted  butter,  two  teaspoons 
cocoa,  creamed  together ;  mix  with  two 
tablespoons  hot  cocoa.  G.  A.  T. 


Canned  Tomato  Soup  Stock 

One  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes,  boiled  in  an 
enameled  kettle  until  well  cooked.  Strain 
through  a  sieve,  press  out  all  the  juice 
and  pulp,  leaving  seeds  and  skills  in  the 
sieve.  Return  to  the  fire  and  boil  down 
about  two-thirds,  as  to  keep  it  should  be 
quite  thick  when  done.  While  hot  pour 
into  sterilized  bottles,  stop  tight,  with 
new.  sterilized  corks;  dip  tip  of  bottle  and 
cork  into  hot  paraffin.  Set  back,  cover 
with  a  thick  piece  of  blanket,  to  keep  the 
cool  air  from  cracking  the  bottles.  It 
will  keep  nicely  and  can  be  used  in  many 
ways,  in  soups,  or  garnish  for  meats  or 
salads.  If  too  acid,  a  little  baking  soda 
will  improve  it.  If  you  wish  it  for  cat¬ 
sup.  heat  it  up.  add  spices  to  taste  and 
bottle  and  seal.  One  usually  has  empty 
bottles  around  the  house.  MRS.  J.  H.  B. 


Cold  Cream  for  Chapped  Hands 

Will  you  repeat  a  recipe  for  cold 
cream?  You  once  gave  a  very  excellent 
recipe  containing  mutton  tallow,  glycer¬ 
ine  and  several  other  ingredients. 

MRS.  G.  W.  W. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  in  question, 
and  it  is  excellent  for  chapped  hands: 

Melt  slowly  in  an  earthen  dish  one- 
half  ounce  each,  white  wax  and  sperma¬ 
ceti  and  one  ounce  mutton  tallow.  Pour 
into  a  bowl,  slowly  adding  two  ounces 
each  almond  oil  and  glycerine  (mixed), 
beating  slowly  with  fork  until  smooth. 
While  still  warm  put  into  covered  dish. 
If  perfume  is  used,  it  should  be  added  be¬ 
fore  the  cream  sets.  The  reader  who 
sent  this,  an  old  family  recipe,  says  that 
the  effect  is  increased  by  soaking  the 
hands  in  hot  water  before  applying ;  not 
merely  washing  in  warm  water,  but  soak¬ 
ing  for  several  minutes  in  water  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne.  Where  there  is  a  bad 
crack,  it  is  advised  to  touch  the  place 
with  a  strong  antiseptic,  such  as  iodine, 
before  using  the  emollient. 

The  following  is  a  standard  old  recipe 
for  cold  cream  :  One  ounce  white  wax. 
one  ounce  spermaceti,  both  shaved  fine, 
one-fourth  pint  of  oil  of  almond.  Melt 
s'owly  in  an  earthen  vessel  on  the  back  of 
the  stove;  then  stand  in  a  vessel  of  warm 
r  ater  and  stir  in  gradually  four  ounces  of 
i«>se  water,  stirring  until  it  forms  an 


emulsion,  and  afterward  until  it  is  nearly 
cold.  Put  in  little  jars.  It  may  be  per¬ 
fumed  if  desired  with  oil  of  lavender. 
This  recipe  has  been  used  in  the  writer’s 
family  for  about  70  years,  and  equals  the 
best  of  the  purchased  creams. 

One  of  our  friends  says  his  standard 
application  for  chapped  hands  is  one  part 
glycerine,  one  part  sweet  oil  and  on(>  part 
household  ammonia,  shaken  up  together. 
It  is  very  healing,  and  suits  him  better 
than  glycerine  and  rose  water.  It  should 
be  shaken  before  using,  as  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  separate.  Different  persons  find 
different  emollients  suited  to  their  condi¬ 
tions,  but  this  is  generally  satisfactory. 
Household  ammonia  is,  of  course,  much 
weaker  than  the  pure  article. 


Cantaloupes  in  Pickles 

I  noticed  a  request  for  recipe  for  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  cantaloupes.  I  never  tried 
to  preserve  them,  but  have  made  excel¬ 
lent  pickles  and  mangoes  from  the  green 
fruit.  They  should  be  full  grown  and 
just  about  to  turn  ripe,  although  the  green 
ones  make  very  nice  pickles.  For  man¬ 
goes  cut  in  half  lengthwise,  remove  seeds, 
place  in  salt  water  over  night.  Fill  with 
finely  shredded  cabbage,  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper,  mustard  and  celery  seed. 
Tie  the  halves  together ;  fill  a  jar,  and 
pour  over  vinegar,  diluted,  spiced  and 
sweetened  to  taste,  boiling  hot.  If  I  re¬ 
member  rightly  my  mother  used  to  cook 
the  pickles  slightly,  but  I  did  not; 
only  poured  on  the  vinegar  boiling  hot, 
pouring  off  same  for  three  or  four  morn¬ 
ings  and  heating  to  boiling  point,  and 
pouring  back  again.  We  used  to  keep 
them  at  home  without  sealing,  but  would 
prefer  sealing  now.  I  also  made  pickles 
in  almost  the  same  manner,  only  cutting 
in  quarters  lengthwise,  or  not,  according 
to  .  size.  Both  are  improved  by  adding 
whole  mustard  seed  and  horseradish  root 
to  vinegar.  I  feel  sure  that  C.  G.  B.  will 
be  pleased  with  results.  MRS.  Q.  v.  M. 


Cantaloupe  Preserve 

Take  muskmelons  suitable  for  eating, 
not  green  or  poor  fruit,  remove  the  cen¬ 
ters  and  trim  away  the  rind  and  hardest 
part  next  to  it.  Cut  the  remainder  into 
little  even  pieces  or  cubes  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  size.  Weigh  them 
and  put  into  an  earthen  or  granite  dish 
and  sprinkle  through  it  an  equal  weight 
of  sugar,  letting  it  stand  over  night.  You 
will  find  that  a  syrup  will  have  been 
formed,  and  the  melon  made  firm.  No 
water  should  be  added  to  cook  the  pre¬ 
serve,  which  is  very  rich,  and  is  pretty  on 
the  table.  Large  raisins  are  sometimes 
added  in  cooking,  but  it  is  delicious  with¬ 
out.  and  can  be  put  into  jelly  glasses  or 
sealed  in  fruit  jars.  c.  w. 


Removing  Lettering  from  Sacks 

Can  you  suggest  any  way  to  remove 
black  stencil  marks  and  printing  from 
coarse  muslin  feed  bags?  c.  M.  s. 

Such  marks  are  often  very  hard  to  re¬ 
move.  but  one  of  our  correspondents  tells 
us  that  the  ,  following  method  is  highly 
satisfactory  :  Soak  first  in  kerosene  for 
24  hours,  then  soak  in  the  water  left 
from  washing  two  or  three  times.  After 
this  nut  them  to  soak  in  water  contain¬ 
ing  Javelle  water;  directions  for  making 
and  using  come  on  th<>  can  of  chloride  of 
lime.  Be  careful  in  using  this,  as  it  is 
hard  on  the  hands.  Lift  the  bags  out  of 
this  with  the  aid  of  sticks,  without  wring¬ 
ing  and  put  in  the  washboiler  with 
shaved  soap  and  plenty  of  water,  and 
then  boil.  Rub  after  boiling  and  rinse 
well.  We  are  told  that  this  takes  out 
marks  and  whitens  sacks.  Many  house¬ 
keepers  boil  the  sacks  with  kerosene  add¬ 
ed  to  the  soap,  and  do  not  use  the  Javelle 
water.  This  is  an  excellent  bleaching 
agent,  but  if  not  well  rinsed  out  or  used 
in  excess  it  will  rot  the  fiber. 


Easy  Mustard  Pickles 

These  are  mustard  pickles  for  Winter 
or  to  use  at  any  time.  Take  one  peck  of 
encumbers,  not  over  three  inches  long. 
Wash  and  place  in  a  stone  jar  and  cover 
with  boiling  water;  let  stand  12  hours, 
drain.  Take  four  quarts  pure  apple  vine¬ 
gar,  add  to  vinegar  one  cup  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  salt,  three  tablespoons  ground 
mustard  and  one  cup  horseradish,  cut  fine. 
Dissolve  thoroughly  in  vinegar.  Place 
pickles  back  in  stone  jar,  add  vinegar 
mixture  and  put  weight  on  top  to  keep 
pickles  down.  Do  not  heat  vinegar. 
These  pickles  will  be  good  to  use  in  a  few 
days.  mrs.  a.  r.  b. 


Butternut  Pie 

The  following  is  the  recipe  for  a  pie 
which  my  husband  calls  “best  on  earth.” 

Pour  one-half  cup  boiling  water  over 
one  cup  seeded  raisins,  and  let  stand  un¬ 
til  cool,  when  water  should  be  absorbed. 
Take  one  cup  thick  sour  cream,  stir  in 
one  cup  granulated  sugar,  break  in  one 
egg  and  beat  until  light  and  fluffy  add  the 
raisins,  one-third  teaspoon  vanilla,  a  tiny 
pinch  of  salt  and  one-half  cup  butternut 
meats.  Bake  in  an  under  crust  and  cover 
with  meringue.  This  makes  a  very  rich 
pie.  It  should  not  be  served  with  a  heavy 
dinner  of  fresh  meat.  I  made  it  on 
“meatless”  days  during  (he  war.  A  gen¬ 
erous  piece  contains  almost  nutriment 
enough  for  a  dinner.  We  live  in  what  is 
called  the  Butternut  Valley,  and  make 
large  use  of  these  nuts  in  baking. 

MRS.  S.  C. 


Feed  But  One  Fire 
and  Save  Money 
This  Winter 

Enjoy  Florida  weather  right  in  your  home  this 
winter.  Keep  every  room  full  of  warm,  moist 
air  with  one  fire — a  pipeless  furnace.  It  will  cut 
your  fuel  bills  and,  bought  at  the  “Kalamazoo- 
Direct-To-You”  price,  it  costs  no  more  than  a 
good  stove.  Send  today  for  a  catalog  and  learn 
,  how  easily  and  economically  you  can  install  a 

Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace 

Also  see  what  you  can  save  on  furnaces,  stoves,  ranges, 
washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  cream  separators, 
fencing,  shoes,  paint,  furniture  and  many  other  home  and 
farm  needs.  Sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Cash  or 
easy  payments.  Quick  shipment.  Send  a  postal  today, 
and  ask  for  Catalog  No.  9l0, 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


A  Kadanvazoe 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  You 


Banish  the  drudgery  of 

k  pumping  water  by  hand. 

I  f  you  knew  how  much  easier  and  convenient 
all  household  and  farm  chores  are  done  when 
running  water — under  pressure — is  avail¬ 
able,  you  would  immediately  install 


Easy  to  install  and  operate.  Uses  any 
power,  and  pumps  from  well  of  any  depth. 


FREE 


Send  today  for  Bulletin  F  and 
learn  about  this  modern  system 
of  water  supply  for  farm  homes. 


FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  Y 


Kendallville,  Indiana 


Combination  Offer 

5  Gillies’  A-RE-CO.  v  * 

lbs.  COFFEE  5 

Bean  or  Ground  t  V 

3  Sample  Mixed  C 

lbs.  TEA  J 

Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  Years  New  York  City 


TURKISH  TOWELS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL 

We  will  send  you  l’ontpuLI  for  $2.00  our  special 
buiulle  of  Assorted  dowels,  Retail  value  $2.50. 
SION' ICY  BACK  IF  DISSATISFIED. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 

Send  postal  for  our  other  mail  order  oilers. 


KNITTING  YARNS.  Finest 
quality.  Send  for  80  samples 
Free.  Peace  Dale  Mills,  Dept.  I 
454,  25  Madison  Av.,  N.Y. 


3  for‘323 

KHAKI  SHI  RTS 


An  amazing  offer;  regulation  U.S. 
Olive  Drab  shirts,  easily  ,  worth 
$2.50  a  piece.  Yet  at  this  special 
sale  you  get  THREE  for  only  $3. 3b 
plus  postage.  Fast  color.  Large 
flap  button  down  pocket  See 
tnem.  judge  theii  value,  you  have 
nothing  to  lose  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Just  send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  pay  the  postman  $3.39 
plu.  postage,  when  package  ar¬ 
rives  If  not  worth  ,$2. 50  each, 
money  back  at  once.  Sizes  14  to  17. 
State  size- 

H.  V.  FRANKEL 
Dept.  89  A-K-S 

353  Filth  Avenue  New  York 


TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


See  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  September  10,  Page  1111 


100  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


P.  of  H.  FLOUR  -PURE  BRAN 

BUY  DIRECT  IN  20-TON  CARS  OR  MORE 
Vriend.li/  to  Organized  Farmers. 

CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO.,  Minneapolis 


BUY  YOUR  CLOTHINGr 

DIRECT 


WOOLBAf  Mltb 


ONLY  THE 
’CLOTH-MAKERS 
PROFIT  TO  PAY 


Write  us  your  name  and  address  so  that  we  can  send  you  catalog  and  cloth  samples  of  our  fine 
MILL-MADE  clothing  for  men  and  boys.  We  will  show  you  how  to  save  a  bin  part  fit  your 
clothing  money  by  buying  garments  and  cloth  for  the  family  direct  from  the  mill  that  makes  the 
cloth.  For  50  years  our  cloth  output  has  been  used  by  the  largest  clothing  makers.  Now  we 
make  our  own  cloth  into  our  superior  MILL-MADE  garments.  We  are  content  with  a  cloth-maker’s 
profit:  you  buy  the  BEST  at  rock-bottom  price.  We  send  cloth  samples  and  easy  measurement 
blanks.  Note  these  values;  you  can’t  begin  to  match  them  elsewhere: 


MEN’S  SUITS  Tailored -to- measure .  $25.00 

MEN’S  OVERCOATS,  Tailored-to-measure,  $29.50 
MEN’S  ULSTERS,  Tailored-to-measure. .  $31.25 
MEN’S  MACKINAW’S,  standard  sizes, 
chest  34"  to  46".  Made  of  fine  warm 

plaid-back  overcoatings .  $11.85 

CLOTH 


MEN’S  TROUSERS.  Tailored-to-measure  $  5.50 
BOYS’  SUITS,  standard  sizes,  6  to  17 
yrs.  Made  of  finest  MEN’S  suitings....  S  9.50 

BOYS’  SUIT,  with  extra  pair  pants .  $10.95 

BOYS’  MACKINAWS,  standard  sizes.  6  to 

17  years. . . . .  $  9.00 

BY-THE-YARD  . $1.50  up  per  yd. 


All  cloth  50"  wide.  Finest  all-wool  suitings  in  Browns. 
Groens.  Heathers,  Blues:  women’s  suitings,  cloakings, 
skirtings.  Velours,  Polo  Cloth. 

All  garments  and  cloth  fully  guaranteed.  State  items  Inter¬ 
ested  in  so  we  can  mail  proper  samples.  Write  now 


See  the  Valley  Cloth  Mills  Exhibit  of  Menys  and  Boys 5 
Clothing;  Woolen  and  Worsted  Cloth  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept »  18th  to  24th 
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Send  for  this  Book 


Just  send  us  a  postal  card  requesting  “A  Better  Way  of 
Milking,”  and  we  will  send  it  immediately,  without  obligation  on 
your  part. 


This  32 -page  book  contains  articles  by  professors  of  dairying, 
by  an  eminent  veterinarian,  and  by  prominent  dairymen  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of  mechanical  milking. 

It  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what  to  expect  from  the 
De  Laval  as  well  as  from  other  milkers,  than  anything  which  has 
ever  been  written. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


Fully  90%  of  all  dairy  rations  are  lacking  in  bulk  and  succu¬ 
lence,  say  authorities.  Bulky  feeds,  mixed  with  concentrates, 
aid  digestion.  They  also  keep  the  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

This  succulent  vegetable  feed  gives  bulk  in  a  remarkably  palat¬ 
able  and  healthful  form.  It  is  laxative,  easily  digested  and 
rich  in  carbohydrates.  It  is  a  wonderful  milk  producer,  pro¬ 
motes  health  and  increases  profits.  You  can  use  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  with  corn  silage  or  to  replace  it.  Free  booklet  sent  on 
request.  Low  prices  now  in  effect. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

/  want  to  say  that  I  have  never  in 
my  life  spent  $i.yo  to  better  advantage 
than  when  /  invested  that  amount  in  a 
copy  of  the  book,  “ Hope  Farm  Notes,” 
and  I  was  more  than  pleased  to  find  it  was 
an  autographed  copy. 

— ■/.  FI.  C;  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  many 
letters  received  from  friends  who  have 
enjoyed  the  new  hook,  “Home  Farm 
Notes.”  We  thought  enough  copies  had 
been  printed  to  last  at  least  a  year,  but 
the  orders  came  in  so  rapidly  that  the 
first  edition  has  already  been  sold,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
print  more  books  to  fill  the  orders  received.  These  copies 
are  now  ready,  however,  and  all  orders  will  be  filled 
promptly. 

ORDER  NOW 


If  you  have  not  read  this  book,  send  your  order  now. 
It  contains  more  than  25  interesting  stories  of  farm  life,  and 
will  hold  your  interest  from  start  to  finish.  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $1.50. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  scud  mo 
postpaid  a  copy  of  ‘‘Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 


Town . 

State. 


.It.  F.  D.  or  Street  No. 


[When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Silage  and  Tuberculosis 

I  heard  a  man  discussing  silage  today. 
ITe  said  that  the  bacteria  in  it  caused 
tuberculosis  in  cattle.  What  can  you  say 
about  this?  n.c.  F. 

Vermont. 

There  is  nothing  to  it.  This  theory 
has  been  exploded  time  after  time,  yet 
there  arc  people  who  pick  up  the  pieces 
and  try  to  patch  them  together.  The 
statement  is  absolutely  false.  Silage  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  foods  that  a  farmer 
can  provide  for  his  stock. 

Repairing  Silo 

We  have  a  wooden  silo  which  rests  on 
a  concrete  foundation.  The  staves  have 
rotted  up  about  six  feet  from  tin;  bottom. 
What  would  be  the  best  method  to  repair 
this  so  that  this  year’s  silage  would 
keep?  a.  g.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  not  too  far  gone,  it  seems  that  the 
easiest  manner  of  getting  this  into  a 
state  <»f  temporary  repair  for  the  coming 
season  would  be  to  apply  building  paper 
to  tin*  inside  walls  at  the  bottom  where 
rotted.  If  a  good  grade  of  roofing  paper 


She  is  in  good  condition,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  dispose  of  her.  a.  a.  k. 

A  cow  cannot  hold  up  her  milk,  as 
milk  secretion  is  an  involuntary  process 
controlled  by  the  sympathetic  nerve  sys¬ 
tem.  Shock,  chill  or  pain  may  cause  in¬ 
voluntary  or  reflex  suspension  of  the 
milk  elaborating  process,  which  should 
proceed  undisturbed  during  the  milking 
act.  If  possible  have  the  cow  milked  by 
a  woman.  If  that  does  not  mend  mat¬ 
ters  we  should  advise  letting  the  cow 
raise  a  calf.  There  is  no  certain  remedy 
for  the  nervousness  you  describe. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  RABBITS 
Trotible  with  Young  Rabbits 

Gan  you  give  me  any  advice  on  the 
following?  Young  rabbits,  four  to  six 
weeks  old,  run  at  mouth,  causing  fur  to 
become  matted  with  saliva.  Appetite 
seems  fairly  good,  and  they  do  not  art 
very  sick.  What  is  t  he  probable  cause, 
and  treatment,  if  any?  r..  h.  r. 

Running  at  the  mouth  is  generally  a 
symptom  of  indigestion,  called  slobbers. 
It.  may  lie  caused  by  malformation  of  the 
teeth.  Keep  the  bowels  open  by  feeding 
daily  some  parsley;  keep  rabbit  in  a 
cool,  well-ventilated  hutch,  sheltered  from 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Mr.  Tom  C'lergo  of  Routt  County,  Colorado,  sends  us  the  picture  shown  here. 
This  cow  is  a  Shorthorn  of  the  milking  typo.  She  is  a  good  milker — good  enough, 
in  fact,  to  raise  the  five  calves  here  shown.  Only  one  of  them  is  her  own,  and  they 
vary  in  ages.  In  former  years  of  overproduction  of  milk  wo  have  known  dairy* 
men  to  stop  selling  liquid  milk  and  buy  calves — raising  two  or  more  to  each  cow. 
That  would  not  pay  in  these  days,  but  there  was  a  time  when’  the  calf  gave  a 

better  price  than  the  milk  dealer. 


is  placed  around  inside  the  silo  with  the 
top  edge  securely  nailed  down  into  roof¬ 
ing  cement  previously  applied  and  the 
bottom  edge  bedded  in  roofing  cement,  it 
seems  that  a  reasonably  tight  job  would 
result  which  would  la*  sufficiently  durable 
to  preserve  this  year’s  corn  crop. 

A  more  permanent  job  would  result  if 
the  roofing  paper  were  covered  over  with 
thin  ceiling  applied  horizontally  around 
the  silo.  If  ceiling  is  applied  brush  treat¬ 
ment.  both  sides,  with  a  good  wood  pre¬ 
servative,  will  do  much  toward  prevent¬ 
ing  decay  in  this.  If  possible  to  give  it. 
a  better  coating  can  be  obtained  by  dip¬ 
ping,  but  the  long  nature  of  the  material 
makes  this  difficult.  When  applied  all 
joints  should  be  treated,  leaving  no  un¬ 
treated  surfaces.  it.  n.  s. 


Feeding  Dogs 

IIow  should  I  feed  our  four  little  collie 
puppies  and  their  mother? 

Shieklcy,  Neb.  mbs.  g.  p.  m. 

Feed  the  mother  liberally  on  meat  (raw 
or  boiled  calf  meat  preferred)  and  bread 
and  milk.  Keep  raw  meat  and  bread 
away  from  puppies.  When  they  start  to 
eat  give  rice  or  oatmeal  (cooked)  mixed 
with  boiled  meat  run  through  meat  chop¬ 
per.  This  mixture  may  be  boiled  to¬ 
gether.  so  that  the  broth  from  the  meat 
stays  in  the  mixture.  The  meat  is  taken 
out  after  boiling  and  chopped,  then  mixed 
with  the  rice  or  oatmeal.  I  use  mostly 
liver.  Not  only  the  puppies  and  their 
mother,  but  also  the  cat  like  this  dish. 
Broth  in  which  boiled  cornmeal  is  mixed 
is  another  fine  food  for  the  dogs,  but 
should  not  be  given  daily,  as  corn  is 
heating.  Of  course,  a  dog  is  always  af¬ 
ter  a  bone;  it  keeps  him  busy  for  awhile 
and  is  good  for  his  teeth.  A. 


Holding  Up  of  Milk 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  that  recently 
dropped  her  second  calf.  She  has  the  habit 
of  holding  back  her  milk.  Almost  daily 
when  I  milk  her  she  will  give  about  one- 
half  of  the  regular  quantity,  and  hold  up 
the  remainder.  I  generally  keep  on  milk¬ 
ing  just  the  same  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
sometimes  she  will  let  it  down.  For  the 
past  few  days  she  refused  to  do  that,  and 
I  would  have  to  milk  her  a  second  time, 
perhaps  an  hour  later,  when  she  will, 
after  a  little  coaxing,  give  the  remainder. 


draughts  and  direct  sun  rays,  and  change 
rations.  Give  daily  five  to  10  drops  of 
tincture  of  rhubarb.  Jaws  and  paws  (if 
wet)  may  be  rubbed  with  common  table 
salt.  Indigestion  may  be  caused  by  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  whole  oats  or  to  an  over¬ 
supply  of  green  food.  Feed  youngsters 
dried  beet  pulp-  soaked  in  water:  drain 
of!  water  and  mix  with  bran  until  mix¬ 
ture  is  nearly  dry.  this  just  once  a  day. 


Some  Rabbit  Diseases 

I  have  a  Flemish  Giant  buck,  and  have 
had  quite  a  little  trouble  now  and  then 
with  him.  lie  has  canker  in  his  ear  at 
times,  and  when  that  is  better  he  gets 
the  snuffles.  Now  la*  scratches  his  back 
and  neck  all  the  time.  We  have  rubbed 
him  with  sulphur  and  lard,  and  find  it 
no  better.  Can  you  give  us  some  remedy 
for  him  and  tell  us  what  causes  this? 
Richmond  Ilill,  N.  Y.  ii.  m. 

Ear  canker  is  due  to  filthy  hutches. 
Clean  hutch  well  and  wash  out  with  dis¬ 
infectant;  give  clean  straw  for  bedding. 
Wash  out  ears  with  carbolic  soap  and 
lukewarm  water;  use  cotton  on  the  blunt 
point  of  a  stick  to  reach  deep  inside  of 
ear.  Apply  olive  oil  or  camphorated  oil 
after  washing.  Repeat  once  a  day  until 
completely  cured. 

For  snuffles  there  is  no  remedy  except 
the  hatchet.  A  cold  taken  care  of  at  the 
start  is  easy  to  cure;  if  it  sets  into  snuf¬ 
fles  nothing  can  help  the  patient. 

For  mange  give  the  following  treat¬ 
ment:  Clip  hair  well  behind  infected 
part.  Apply  a  thick  dressing  of  soft  soap, 
leave  on  for  20  minutes  (holding  rabbit 
to  prevent  him  from  cleaning  off  the 
soap),  then  wash  off  with'  warm  water. 
The  skin  will  he  soft,  and  an  ointment  of 
one  part  sulphur,  one  part  potassium 
carbonate  and  eight  parts  lard  should  be 
applied.  Repeat  dressing  of  ointment  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  After  five  days 
repeat  whole  process  until  cured.  Disin¬ 
fect  the  hands  with  carbolic  soap. 

As  you  have  given  no  symptoms  of  the 
disease  it  is  possible  that  the  rabbit  is 
infested  with  lice  or  fleas,  in  which  case 
it  should  lie  combed  until  clean  of  the 
vermin,  and  then  use  a  good  insect  pow¬ 
der. 


Pastor:  “I  shall  speak  on  ‘Married 
Rife’  at  the  morning  service  and  ‘Eternal 
Punishment’  in  the  evening.”  Voice  from 
the  rear:  “Aw,  don’t  repeat  yourself.” 
— American  Legion  Weekly. 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

September  IT  —  Guernseys.  Chilmark 
Farm.  Ossining.  X.  Y. 

September  19  —  Guernseys.  Bellmath 
Farms,  Sennett.  X.  Y. 

September  21  —  Guernseys.  Cayuga 
County  Guernsey  Club.  Sennett,  N.  Y. 

September  22 — Aberdeen-Angus.  East¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tion  sale.  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
Springfield.  Mass.  F.  W .  Burnham, 
Greenfield.  Mass.,  secretary. 

September  23  —  Guernseys.  Lilydale 
Farm.  Noroton.  Conn. 

October  1 — Shorthorns.  Tlatt  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association.  Atwood, 
Ill. 

October  10 — Ilolsteins.  Victory  Farm, 
Doylestown.  Ta. 

October  12  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  Indi¬ 
ana  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

October  19 — Ilolsteins.  Chester  County 
Breeders"  sale.  W<  st  Chester.  Pa.  C.  J. 
Garrett  and  E.  C.  Brinton.  managers. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

September  5-1 S — West  Virginia  State 
Fair.  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

September  11-17 — Kentucky  State  Fair, 
Louisville.  Ky.  t 

September  12-17  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

October  (i-7 — Northern  Nut  Growers 
Association,  twelfth  annual  convention. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

October  S-15  —  National  Dairy  Show, 
Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds,  Ilamline, 

October  10-14 — Farmers’  Week,  State 
Agricultural  School.  Morrisville.  N.  Y. 

November  1-5 — Vegetable  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  cf  America.  Albany.  N.  5. 

November  5-12 — Pacific  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition,  Spokane.  Wash. 

November  20  -  December  3  — Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

December  7-9 — American  IVunologicfll 
Society,  thirty-eighth  annual  convention. 
Toledo,  O. 


Triplets  by  Craigley  Lilly 

The  Ayrshire  cow.  Craigley  Lilly  4th, 
winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  three-year- 
old  class  at  the  1920  New  England  Fair, 
Worcester.  Mass.,  and  later  second  to  the 
Grand  Champion  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  recently  presented  Alta  Crest 
Farms.  Spencer.  Mass.,  with  three  large 
and  nicely  marked  heifers.  Fifteen  min¬ 
utes  after  they  were  born  the  triplets 
were  up  on  their  feet  and  looking  for 
something  to  eat.  The  mother  appeals 
immenselv  proud  of  her  unique  accomp¬ 
lishment.' and  promises  to  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  record  at  the  pail  this  year.  She 
has  certainly  done  her  b  to  back  up  the 
\ vrshire  boast.  “Buv  no — you  will  soon 
have  a  herd.”  The  sire  of  these  calves 
is  the  1920  National  Dairy  Show  Grand 
Champion.  Morton  Mains  Lord  Barry- 
lvndon  Imported,  whose  progeny  is  already 
i'n  great  demand  by  Ayrshire  breeders 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Did  Paint  Poison  Calves? 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
page  597.  by  C.  R.  Hanes,  in  regard  to 
calves  being  poisoned  by  paint.  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Danes  was  mistaken  in  thinking 
such  was  the  case.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  cow  will  lick  out  a  fresh  paint  keg 
or  lick  off  fresh  paint  from  the  side  of  a 
building,  sometimes  with  fatal  results. 
But  it  is  surprising  how  much  of  such 
poison  a  cow  or  calf  can  take  without 
fatal  results.  This  is  probably  because 
a  cow  has  more  than  one  stomach.  A 
horse  can  be  poisoned  on  about,  half  the 
amount  it  takes  to  poison  a  cow  of  equal 
weight.  . 

Mr.  Hanes  says  the  calf  had  licked  off 
the  paint  from  the  door,  made  from  the 
cornice  of  a  house.  If  this  was  so,  the 
paint,  would  probably  be  hard  as  stone, 
and  would  pass  through  the  stomach  and 
intestines  without  the  acids  softening  it 
any.  If  it  were  green  paint,  I  might  be¬ 
lieve  such  was  the  case,  as  all  greens  are 
made  of  arsenic  and  are  very  poisonous; 
but  he  says  the  particles  found  in  the 
calves’  stomachs  were  white,  therefore  I 
conclude  it  must  have  been  white  lead 
paint,  composed  of  linseed  oil.  turpentine 
and  dryer,  the  lead  being  the  only  article 
poisonous. 

1.  Lead  would  not  have  caused  the 
milk  in  the  stomach  to  curdle  in  any 
way.  It  is  natural  for  milk  to  form 
curds  in  the  stomach. 

2.  It  is  well  known  that  milk  is  one  of 
the  best,  antidotes  for  lead  poisoning,  and 
is  peseribed  by  doctors  for  the  same,  as 
the  milk  has  a  tendency  to  gather  up  the 
particles  of  lead  and  carry  them  off. 

3.  Lead  poisoning  would  not  cause  con¬ 

vulsions  or  much  struggling,  or  cause  a 
temperature  of  112  degrees.  I  never  re¬ 
call  hearing  of  such  a  case  before,  and 
there  are  probably  a  very  few  cows  and 
calves  that  do  not  have  a  chance  to  lick 
paint  somewhere  around  the  barn  or  yard. 
If  I  were  Mr.  Hanes  I  would  look  some¬ 
where  else  for  the  cause.  s.  e.  k. 

Acton,  Mass. 


"Your  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Young, 
seems  to  be  sore  at  the  minister  who  of¬ 
ficiated  at  her  husband's  funeral,”  said 
Mr.  A.  "Oh,  yes.”  replied  Mr.  B.  "She 
had  good  reason;  He  mentioned  in  his 
sermon  that  Mr.  Young  had  gone  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  home.” — New  York  Globe. 
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SWINE 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Special  offering  of  gilts  ami  tried  sows,  safe  in  pig 
for  late  summer  and  fall  litters.  These  are  big  and 
stretchy.  Many  of  them  from  litters  of  twelve  to 
fifteen,  h.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15,  Dundee.  N.Y. 

Registered  Berkshires 

Rest  Breeding.  Big  three  to  five-months-old  sows, 
fifteen  to  thirty-five  dollars.  Fine  boar  pigs 
from  Gentry  sow,  twenty  dollars 

A.  V.  KIENE  -  Pawling,  New  York 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered.  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer's  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke's  Champion  22nd,  No.  216254.  For  price 
address  J.  K.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marblcdale,  Conn. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

Shady  Side  Berkshires  ?f,,8»dM 

at  once.  Bred  Rows  and  Gilts.  Pigs  of  all  ages.  Low 
price.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  E.  (J.  FlSIIF.il.  Prop.,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


^  We  Expect  to  Show  goreion 

SENSATION-  2nd.  anil  a 

few  other  SENSATIONS  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Spring 
field.  Mass.,  and  Trenton, 
N.  .1..  this  fall.  IF  YOU  NEE0 
A  HIGH  CLASS  OUROC  BOAR  OR 
*  FEW  FOUNDATION  FEMALES 
,  _  BUY  NOW  for  SENSATION 

sw-e...*..,.*..  tM ■■  blood  is  in  demand,  and 
prices  are  within  reach  of  all.  Every  animal  guaranteed 
as  represented  or  your  money  refunded.  Herd  immune. 
Visit  or  write.  OOBEL  FARMS,  Annnndnle,  N.  J. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Duroc-Jersey  Female  Pigs 

4-months-old:  Dn roc- Jersey  Brood  Sows  with  pig; 
Spring  Hampshire  Hants,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  J.  C.  Penney,  North  Street,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Durocs 


of  all  ages.  Big  type. 

ODITHSA  FARM  Stanley.  N.  Y. 


Dll  roc- Jersey  Rep:,  and  Immune.  Always  some 

to  Bell.  Feriibrook  Furnt,  Menands  Rd  ,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

LONE  PINE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boar  pigs,  service  boars, bred  sows  and  gilts.  I’rinee 
Big  Bone,  Prince  Big  Boy  and  Rajah  blood  lines. 
Our  best  stock  priced  reasonably  for  Fall  sale. 

VAN  WYCK  FERRIS 
Lone  Pine  Farm.  Greenwood  Lake,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITE  AND  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

Prize  winners.  SIO  to  $15  each,  prepaid.  Address 

GEO.  F.  UKIFFIE  R.  ».  8  Newvllle,  Pn. 


POLAND-CHINA  BRED  SOWS  &  PIGS 

Strike  While  the  Iron  is  Hot. 

Dr.  KNOX  15ox  50  Danbury,  Conn. 

For  Sale-100  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

6  weeks.  $3.50  each.  House  Itros.,  Dushore.  Pa. 


Reg.O.I.C.Figs 

3-months-old.  $15  each.  C.  E.  BENNETT.  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

sale  World's  Grand  Champion  Strain  0. 1.  C.  Pigs 

12  wks.  old,  $15  each,  with  pedigrees.  Bred  sows, 
$3  5  to  $60.  Large  year  ing  boars,  $50. 
VERNON  R.  LAFLER  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Rio  Tuna  0  I  P  ’o  HeK-  1','ee-  Choice  Bigs  either  Sex, 
Rig  *jr®  D.l.  U.  S  $11  each.  Pairs  no-akin.  Bled  from 
Slate  Fair  Winners.  Sat.  Guar.  *.  HILL,  Since.  Foil*.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poinnd-Ch Inns.  The  coining  hog.  Am 
booking  orders  for  fall  pigs  at  farmers’  prices.  Write 
your  wauls.  <1.  CI.YDE  THOMPSON,  Cbsmbenlmrg,  Pm.  R.  10 


lEXAMPSHIRES  •  The  bacon 
type  hop,  fast.grower.  Much  appreciated 
by  packers.  FreeCir.  Guernsey  Cattle. 

LAWN  FARM 

-  Box  R 


LOCUST 
Bird-ln-Hand,  Pa. 


FANCY  O.  L  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  O.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS  | 

America’s 

Pioneer 

Deg  Medicines 

BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Airedale  Brood  Bitch 


FOR  SALE 
REGIS¬ 
TERED 

Good  all  around  hunter.  Good  watch  dog.  8630. 
Three  female  A i reflate  Puppies,  can  he  registered, 
83  each.  Six-months-old  pup,  >4  Airedale,  •Vi 
hound,  812.  HELENA  LONG, Dayton, Penn. 


Thorobred  .Airedales 

I<  OR  SA  LE  for  males  and  $15  for  females. 

THOS.  KISSANE,  Whitehall,  N.Y.  Member  of  Whitehall,  N.Y.,  Grange 

For  Sale-Orange  and  White  English  Setter  Bitch 

seven-mos.-old.  Barents  proven  workers  three  genera¬ 
tions.  First  check  $8f».  Dr.  DON  A.  HO  A  ROMAN,  Rome,  N.Y. 

For  Sal  e--A-  IREDALE  DOG 

IB.  yrs.  old  ;  not  registered.  Airedale  bitch,  10  mos.  old, 
registered  in  A.  K.  C.  Both  have  been  raised  on  a  farm. 
Good  hunters — no  bad  habits.  Your  choice  for  $25.  Must 
make  room  for  puppies.  K.  J.  CIUMPIdN,  Jefferson.  N.  Y. 

Extra  Fine  Litter  Pedigreed  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Shipped  on  approval.  Males,  *»6;  females.  $25.  Also  noted 
dog  at  stud.  T.  VV.  PRICE,  New  H  runs  wick,  N.  J. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind. 
NELSON  PROS.  -  Grave  City,  Pa. 


FERRETS  Either  Color  or  Sex.  Single  pairs  or  doz 


lots.  Brice  list  free.  Catalogue  10c- 
C.  II.  Keefer  A-  Co.,  Greenwich,  O. 


EXDDTTC  For  hunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruc- 
rCIIIlC  I  O  tion  *>ook  and  price  list  free. 

I.EVI  FARNSWORTH,  H.w  London,  Ohio 


LILYDALE  FARM,  NOROTON,  CONN. 

(Mr.  JOHN  McCORMACK,  Owner) 

announces  the  dispersal  sale  of  their  famous 

herd  of 

ADVANCED  REGISTER  GUERNSEYS 

ON 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23rd,  1921 

This  offering  consists  of  no  less  than  eighteen  A.  R.  cows,  their 
progeny,  and  others  now  on  test.  Among  them  are  such  famous  indi¬ 
viduals  as  Ultra  Rose  58909  (A.  R.),  507.48  lbs.  fat  (G).  She  is  now 
on  retest  and  has  produced  624.68  lbs.  fat  in  314  days  ;  Langwater 
Emerald  54801  (A.  R.),  663.83  lbs.  fat  (A);  Imp.  Hayes  English 
Daisy  95370  (286  days),  559.84  lbs.  fat  (E);  Cragston  Barbara  61068 
(A.  R.),  594.70  lbs.  fat.  etc. 


For  catalogue,  address: 

LEANDER  F.  HERRICK,  Sale  Manager  -  405  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  let  “Sales  List”  is  now  ready  to  bo  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  $150  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  .of  Animal  Industry. 


W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr. 


Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  lloll  lot  on.  Much. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  f^9,t<red 


SALK 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  flet-d  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It, 
dams  or  dams  that  will  lie  tested.  Write  forsales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  D#|RT  f4RMS_  22  S.  32d  St..  Phll>„  Pi. 

“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Otters  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  "Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "HE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
Ilian  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 

OrRADE  GrUERNSEYS 

To  make  room  for  purebred's  will  sell  4  Guernsey 
Gru<lc«,  2  to  freshen  in  October.  Tuberculin  tested 
accredited  Herd  No.  10036.  Price,  $500,  F.  O.  P.  N.Y. 

C.  K.  R.  JAS.E.van  ALSTYNE.Kindnrhook,  N.Y.  "SunnysideFarm.'* 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particulars.  Will 
take’notes  for  one  or  two  years  without  interest  from 
responsible  purchasers.  Smithville  Flats,  Chenango  Co..  N.Y. 

BULL  CALVES 

out'of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y 

Tuberculin  Tested  GUERNSEY 

and  Holstein  Grade  Cows.  Guaranteed  for  (10  day 
retest.  Or.  J.  WILMA  SI  KINK,  I).  Y.  S.,  Newburgh,  N.  V. 

Florham  Farm— For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 

~  AYRSHIRES  7  | 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns^C 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washmqlonvitle,  N.  I. 


GOATS 


Get  a  Good  Toggenburg  Buck 

$25.  S.  J.  Nil  Alt  PLUS,  It.  D  o.  Norri.ton  n,  Pa 

Reg.  Toggenburg  Milk  Goats  pure  Toggenburg  bucks 

for  service.  ROYAL TOflGKNBl  KG  DAIRY,  New  Durham,  N,H 


[ 


DOGS 


A  _  ^  COLLIES,  AIREDALES 

uerman  onepnera  old  English  shepherds 

■  TRAINS);  DOGS,  Brood 

Matrons,  Pups.  Send  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

NISIINA  COLLIK  KENNELS,  W.  R.  Wat  non, 
Mgr.,  Box  1745,  Miieon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakland,  Iowa 

MY  AIREDALE  TERRIERS  SATISFY 

At  Home,  On  Farm  or  Hunting  Field. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  I >anbury.  Conn. 

AFTON  FARM  AIREDALES ^ 

to  registry.  Males,  $20  and  $25;  Females.  815 
and  $25;  Spayed,  $20.  Active,  husky  and  robust. 
AFTON  FARM  -  E.  Dummerjton,  Vermont 

PnlicoPnnniao  for  Bale.  Also  Airedales  and  Irish  Terrier 
runuuruppies  Puppies’  Pedigreed  stock.  MEAD.  Ameiiio.R.T. 

AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS,  Ooniilson.  Conn. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  oi 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  for  $7,500 

Owls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 

(Jlsterdorp  Farms.  Highland.  N.Y. 


TIGER’S  Reg.  Jerseys  For  Sale 

2  Fresh  ('ows  and  2  Fresh  Heifers  with  Calves  by 
their  si'ie.  2 yearling  Heifers,  I  2-yr. -old  Heifer,  2 
Heifer  Calves.  ELJLI S  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE.  Cows, 
_  ,  Heifers  due  from 

on.  Heifer  calves.  Write  Kosterfields,  P.  O.  Box 
1 ‘*3,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Prices  reduced* 

FOR  SALE— Two  Beg.  Jersey  HEIFER  CALVES. 
A.  BULLOCK  -  Burlingham,  New  York 

JERSEY  Cattle 

heifers  and  calves  for  sale  Bolden  Spring,  Milford.  I»«. 


Foslertields  Registered  Jerseys 

nowon.  Heifer  calves.  Write  Font  ei 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers,  past  1  yr.  old.  81 00. 
10  2-yr.  old  springers.  8175. 
10  close  springer  cows,  $200. 
(Prices  on  high  record  cows  and 
heifers  on  request.  15  calves, 
|l  to  6  mos.  old.  875  to  $00.  15 
registered  bulls.  6  to  IS  mos., 
from  $75  up.  75  grade  Hoi- 
steins  at  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  815. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN.  Tully.N.Y. 


20  HlgTi  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

Fresh  and  springers.  lO  Keg.  Heifers,  5  Keg. 
Calves.  Take  yourehoice.  Must  sell.  .Short  of  feed. 

Elite  Stock  Farm  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Rivenburgh.  Prop. 

A  Few  Choice  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Proin  4  mos.  to  Hss  yr.  Out  of  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Boon,  3rd.  World's  Records  in  the  3rd.  4tli  and  5th 
generations.  Write  for  pedigrees.  Reasonable  prices. 

It.  D.  HOWELL  Dairyland  Farm  ISiillvlllc.  N.Y. 

Holsifin  Kriosiaii  lloifer  and  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  MeGraw.  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y 


SHEEP 


1 


Registered  Delaines 

RAMS  AND  EWES 

Two  strains  of  breeding,  representing  best  Ohio 
flocks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  WEATHERBY  -  Trumansburg,  New  York 

Registered  HAMPSHIRE!  DOWN  K WES  and  Ram 
I-ambs.  Keg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 

1C  Hog.  Shropshire  "Yearling  Rhiiim.  Some  good 
I U  Ewes.  FREIi  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  York 

Registered  DELAINE  MERINO  RAMS  for  sale. 
L.  M.  ADAMS  -  Eagle  Bridge,  New  York 

Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rums.  By  Wardwell 
and  McKwen  sires.  1.  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS. East  Chatham,  N.Y. 

<\hrnneliirorE*R'  Rama  by  imported  sire:  beauties.  Also 
dill  ups llllc  ling  Hd ins  ewes.  Large Ranibouillet  Rums, 
heavily  wooled.  HUBFRT  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls.  New  Turk 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  &  2  vrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


Fnr<Jala  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 

IUI  ddlB  EWES.  Apply  OPIIIK  FARM.  Lurch.. e.  N.Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Riiuim,  1  and  2  years  old.  Wooled  to 
nose.  Bargains.  I.F.ROY  0.  BOWER,  Ludlowrlll*,  N.  Y 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES!  newton’s 

temper  and  IndigestionCom- 
pound.  Relieves  Heaves 
by  correcting  the  cause 
—  Indigestion.  Prevents 
Colic,  Staggers.  Best 
_  Conditioner  and  Worm 

. . .  Expeller.  29  years  sale.’ Three 

large  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
B5c  and  $1.30  per  can  (Includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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TOf* 


Barker’s 

Animal 


FOR  HORSES  .CATTU. 
H0GS.AN0  SHEEP 


Tonic 

Look  for  the  Red, 
White  and  Yellow 
Box 


Here  sal  onic  that  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  your  stock  a 
world  of  good — or  you  get  your  money  back.  For  seventy 
years  we  have  been  making  Barker’s  products — we  know  what 
an  animal  needs — why  it  needs  it — how  much  it  ought  to  get. 
Into  our  preparations  goes  the  highest  grade  drugs  we  can  get 
—nothing  but  the  best  satisfies  us.  And  that  is  why  a  Barker 
Product  is  always  taken  as  the  standard  from  which  all  others 
are  judged.  We  guarantee  BARKER’S  ANIMAL  TONIC 
to  do  your  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep  so  much  good 
that  you  11  see  the  improvement  in  a  week’s  time. 

From  a  60c  Package  to  a  $7  Bag—and  Prices  in  Between 

And  the  Chickens?  Here’s  a  Barker  product  that  has  made  a  sensation — 

BARKER’S  SPECIAL  POULTRY  REMEDY 

A  Tonic,  Appetizer  and  Stimulator — not  a  feed — and  particularly  good  in 
the  F all  when  the  moulting  season  is  on. 

From  20  cent  Packages  to  $10  Bags 

Roup  Remedy,  30  cents  Gape  Remedy,  30  cents 

All  Barker  Products  sold  with  a  money  back  guarantee. 

Sold  and  recommended  by 

Drug,  Grocery  and  General  Stores 

Prepared  and  guaranteed  by 

Barker,  Moore  and 
Mein  Medicine  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Maker.  of  the  famous  BAR¬ 
KER’S  Horse  and  Cattle 
Powder 

UNITED  PROFIT  SHARING 
COUPONS  IN  EACH  PACKAGE 


.  \ifSx 

The  first  remedy  for 
Lump  Jaw  was 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Price  $2.60  (War  Tax  Paid) 
and  it  remains  today  the  standard  treatment, 
with  years  of  success  back  of  it,  known  to 
be  of  merit  and  fully  sruuranteed.  Don’t 
experiment  with  substitutes.  Use  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  or  bad  the  case  or  what  else  you 
may  have  tried  —  your  money  back  if  Fleni- 
Insr’n  Actinoform  ever  fails.  Our  fair  plan 
of  selling,  together  with  full  information  on 
Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment^  is  given  in 
Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  ever  printed  to 
be  given  away.  Contains  192  pages  and  69 
illustrations.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  HBOS..  16  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 

“25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards’ ' 


V.  1 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hit 
ankle,  hock,  etifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBiNE 

**  TRADE  MARK  RfcG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special  instructions, 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  anti¬ 
septic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings, 
Enlarged  Ghnds,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins;  allaya 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  81. 25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  postpaid  for  10c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


m 

Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


MINERAL'S 
HEAVER 
COMPOUND 


$3.25  BOX' 

guaranteed  to  giv* 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 

1  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet,  i 


MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.."  461  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


Disease 


usually  starts  in  unclean  buildings, 
and  in  such  quarters  lice  and  mites 
always  are  more  plentiful.  Protect 
your  poultry  and  livestock — they 
represent  real  money.  Help  make 
their  living  quarters  clean,  bright  and 
sanitary,  save  yourself  time,  labor 
and  money,  all  in  one  operation.  Use 

ASLBOLA 


"W\t  NNVi\\e. 


a  white  paint  and  powerful  disinfectant 
combined  i  n  powder  form.  Just  mix  with 
water  and  apply  with  brush  or  spray  pump 
— that’s  all.  No  waiting  or  straining.  No 
clogging  sprayer.  No  peeling  off.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor.  One  gallon  covers  200  sq.  ft. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 

The  dry  Carbola  is  an  excellent  louse  pow¬ 
der,  and  costs  about  one-third  as  much  as 
many  others.  Endorsed  by  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  thousands  of  farms. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drug  dealer 
has  Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  di¬ 
rect.  Satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  &  postage 
20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered 
50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered 
200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  delivered 
Trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  26%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States. 


CARBOLA 

Dept  R 


CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

{Cajrbola 


LOUSE-CHASE 


Kills  all  the  lice  on 
your  animals;  quick¬ 
est  and  cheapest,  or 
it  does  not  cost  you 
a  cent.  Liberal  package  #1  at  your  dealer,  or  write 
GRAYLAWN  FARMS, Inc.,  Box  No.  9,  Newport,  Vt. 


The  Henyard 


Red  Mites;  Linseed  for  Horse 

.1.  I  have  a  large  space  under  my  stable 
used  for  horse.  It  is  badly  infested  with 
red  mites.  Can  you  help  in  any  way? 
2.  Give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  linseed 
meal  for  horses,  and  how  it  should  be  fed. 

Maine.  s. 

1.  These  mites  may  he  destroyed  by  any 
kind  of  oil  that  can  he  sprayed  over  their 
haunts.  Crude  oil  or  kerosene  may  be 
used,  and  either  is  made  more  effective 
by  the  addition  of  about  one-fourth  part 
crude  carbolic  acid.  A  strong  solution 
of  one  of  the  commonly  used  coal-tar  dips 
and  stable  disinfectants  is  frequently  used, 
and  carbolineum.  though  somewhat  expen¬ 
sive,  is  very  efficient.  The  difficulty  found 
is  not  in  killing  the  mites,  hut  in  getting 
at  them.  A  thorough  job  must  he  done, 
and  it  must  be  repeated  once  or  oftener  at 
several  days’  intervals  to  catch  those  that 
escaped  the  first  dose.  Persistent  work, 
however,  will  rid  any  premises  of  these 
pests. 

2.  Linseed  meal  is  an  excellent  addition 

to  the  ration  of  any  horse.  It  is  fed  in 
varying  quantities,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  horse  and  the  work  that  the  animal 
is  doing.  It  is  a  highly  concentrated  pro¬ 
tein  food,  and  should  be  used  with  other 
grains  ordinarily  fed.  From  a  pound 
to  a  pound  and  a  half  per  day  of  the  oil- 
meal  may  ordinarily  be  fed,  though  a 
smaller  quantity  will  act  as  a  “con¬ 
ditioner”  when  a  rough  coat  shows  the 
need  of  something  of  the  kind.  The  meal 
may  be  mixed  with  any  other  ground  feed 
used  or  fed  alone.  m.  b.  p. 


White  Diarrhoea 

White  diarrhoea  appears  in  little  chicks 
every  year.  We  have  a  large  incubator 
and  use  coal-burning  brooders  in  brooder 
house,  10x12  ft.,  dirt  floor,  with  2-in.  sand. 
We  have  used  different  feeds  at  different 
times  to  start,  and  result  is  the  same.  A 
now  building  this  year  is  the  same ;  eggs 
from  some  hens  and  hatched  in  the  same 
incubator  for  neighbors  do  not  have  it. 
Is  there  a  preventive?  I  disinfect  thor¬ 
oughly.  e.  L.  K. 

Delaware. 

Diarrhoeas  in  little  chicks  are  perhaps 
caused  most  often  by  improper  feeding, 
and  if  the  discharge  is  white,  these  diar¬ 
rhoeas  are  called  white  diarrhoeas.  The 
remedy,  of  course,  is  proper  feeding  and 
brooding,  avoidance  of  exposure,  chilling, 
etc.  Hard  grains,  cracked  sufficiently 
email,  with  an  ample  supply  of  milk  until 
the  chicks  get  past  the  age  of  greatest 
danger,  about  four  weeks,  is  the  best  pre¬ 
ventive  that  I  can  suggest.  You  may 
think  that  baby  chicks  cannot  thrive  upon 
hard  grains  alone :  no  mashes,  wet  or 
dry,  no  soft  food  of  any  kind,  but  try  it 
out  on  a  hatch.  Milk,  sweet,  or  sour, 
skim,,  whole  or  butter,  fed  from  the  start 
and  in  as  large  quantity  as  the  chicks 
will  drink — no  water  being  given — i«  the 
next,  requisite.  Keep  utensils  clean  and 
sweet,  of  course.  For  food,  finely  cracked 
corn,  cracked  wheat,  pinhead  oatmeal  or 
rolled,  oats.  For  both  food  and  drink, 
milk,  in  some  form.  Chick  grit  and  char¬ 
coal.  if  you  like.  Add  dry  mash  after 
three  or  four  weeks.  Try  it. 

If  you  have  true  bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  you  have  more  of  a  problem.  This 
is  a  germ  disease,  transmitted  often 
through  the  eggs  of  infected  hens;  also 
by  contact  of  infected  stock  very  early  in 
life.  The  only  reriiedy  is  to  get  rid  of 
hens  carrying  the  infection  and  trans¬ 
mitting  it  to  their  offspring.  This  some¬ 
times  means  to  get  rid  of  everything  and 
start  with  new.  uninfected  stock.  From 
your  neighbors’  experience  with  your 
stock,  however,  I  judge  that  your  trouble 
lies  rather  in  methods  of  feeding.  M.  n.  n. 


Hatching  from  Pullets 

We  have  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds  in  separate  coops ;  last 
Spring’s  hatch.  All  the  neighbors  told 
us  we  could  not  set  pullets  nor  use  their 
eggs  this  year.  We  could  not  think  that 
logic,  so  bought  a  few  sittings  and  then 
said  we  would  take  a  chance  on  our  own 
eggs.  Every  pullet  sat  like  a  lady,  no 
trouble,  and  hatched  every  egg  but  one  or 
two;  only  one  was  not  fertile.  Now  for 
your  old-fashioned  theory ;  is  it  not  ex¬ 
ploded?  One  of  the  neighbors  bought 
special  sittings  of  R.  I.  Reds,  and  con¬ 
sidered  herself  lucky  to  ge.t  five  out  of  15. 
One  pullet,  a  nervous  R.  I.  Red,  just 
hatched  12  out  of  13.  mbs.  T.  S. 

Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Old  timers’  advice  is  not  always  good. 
We  arc  all  creatures  of  prejudice  and 
think  that  we  know  a  lot  of  things  that 
we  only  think  we  know.  Life  is  too  short 
to  try  out  everything,  however ;  we  must 
take  the  results  of  others’  experience  and 
observation  for  most  of  our  knowledge, 
and  these  results  are  not  always  correctly 
interpreted,  by  any  means.  Neither,  for 
that  matter,  do  we  always  correctly  in¬ 
terpret  our  own  observations.  .Tumping 
at  conclusions  is  easy,  a  lot  easier  than 
working  a  thing  out  logically  and  con¬ 
clusively;  so  the  most  of  us  will  continue 
to  jump. 

As  to  hatching  with  and  from  pullets, 
that  is  easy.  Pullets  of  the  heavier  breeds 
are  likely  to  make  good  sitters,  though 
that  is  to  their  discredit,  and  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  breed  the  trait  out  by 
discarding  early  and  peristent  sitters  from 


the  breeding  pens.  Chicks  from  well-de¬ 
veloped  pullets'  eggs  should  be  vigorous 
and  desirable,  though  they  will  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  smaller  than  chicks 
from  the  larger  eggs  of  old  fowls,  and  also 
of  being  the  descendants  of  fowls  that 
have  not  lived  long  enough  to  prove  their 
desirability  as  persistent  layers  and  able 
to  stand  up  under  modern  forcing  methods 
in  egg  production.  Old  fowls  of  known 
performance  and  vigor  are  the  best  in  the 
breeding  pen.  though  pullets  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  condemned.  M.  b.  d. 


Salt  in  Mash;  Wood  Ashes  and  Hen 
Manure 

1.  We  often  see  in  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  the 
poultry  mash  formulas  given  by  M.  B.  D., 
hut  he  does  not  include  salt  in  his  formu¬ 
las.  We  always  like  a  little  salt  in  the 
mash.  Is  it  better  not  to  use  salt  in  the 
mash.  2.  Is  it  good  to  use  wood  ashes 
in  the  chicken  manure  to  be  used  for  fer¬ 
tilizer,  or  will  the  wood  ashes  take  the 
good'  out  of  the  chicken  manure?  ~w.it. 

Mangansville,  Md. 

1.  The  Cornell  formulas  for  laying 
mash  includes_salt  in  the  proportion  of 
•  >  lbs.  to  each  500  lbs.  of  mash.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  of  any  distinct  value  I  am 
unable  to  say.  It  is  a  pecuhar  thing  that 
salt  in  any  large  quantity  is  actively 
poisonous  to  fowls,  while  other  animals 
eat  it  with  impunity.  This  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  that,  in  small  amounts,  it  may  not 
be  helpful,  however,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  added  “on  general  prin¬ 
ciples”  rather  than  upon  any  very  definite 
evidence  of  its  value.  You  say  that  you 
“like  a  little  salt  in  the  mash.”  ‘  .Tust  why 
do  you  like  it?  Have  you  observed  any 
difference  in  appetite,  digestion  or  health 
between  fowls  having  it  and  those  that 
did  not? 

2.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  mix  wood 

ashes  with  poultry  manure  before  cover¬ 
ing  the  latter  with  earth.  If  the  two  are 
allowed  to  stand  together  there  will  he 
a  chemical  combination  which  will  release 
some  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  poultry  ma¬ 
nure  and  permit  it  to  escape  as  ammonia 
m  the  form  of  gas.  and  this  nitrogen  is 
the  most  expensive  ingredient  of  fertiliz¬ 
ers  when  purchased.  The  lime  in  the 
wood  ashes  is  responsible  for  the  chemical 
action  induced.  m.  b.  d. 


Shrunken  Eggs 

I  keep  a  strain  of  White  Leghorn  fowls  ; 
they  seem  to  be  in  the  best  of  health,  ex¬ 
cept  once  in  a  while  they  get  diarrhoea. 
My  birds  are  pullets  of'  last  May  and 
June,  70  in  number.  I  get  50  to  60  eggs 
per  day.  On  shipping  my  eggs  to  a 
wholesale  dealer  he  reports  they  are 
shrunken  and  watery.  MRS.  w.  E. 

Shrunken  eggs  are  eggs  that  have  been 
kept  long  enough  to  permit  of  evapora¬ 
tion  of  part  of  their  contents,  while 
watery  eggs  are  those  that,  through  rough 
handling  or  other  cause,  have  had  the 
lining  of  the  air  cell  broken,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  the  mixing  of  the  air  with  the  egg 
contents  and  giving  them  a  frothy,  watery 
appearance. 

With  your  small  flock  you  are  very 
likely  keeping  the  eggs  too  long  before 
shipping.  Gather  the  eggs  once  or  twice 
daily  and  store  them  in  a  clean,  cool  place 
while  holding  them.  A  Rouse  cellar  is 
the  best  place  usually  available.  The 
length  of  time  that  they  may  he  held  de¬ 
pends  upon  weather  conditions  and  the 
facilities  for  keeping  the  eggs  cool,  hut 
with  small  flocks  it  is  difficult  to  ship 
sufficiently  frequently  in  warm  weather 
to  market  a  first-class  product. 

This  may  he  a  good  place  to  say  that 
while  initials  only  are  printed  in  these 
columns,  a  direct  reply  by  mail  cannot  be 
made  unless  name  and  full  address  are 
given.  Direct  replies  are  given  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  printed  here  when  pos¬ 
sible.  but  this  is  possible  only  when  the 
inquirer  gives  his  name  and  address.  It 
is  not  possible  to  print  anwer  in  “next 
edition”  after  receiving  question. 


Bisulphide  of  Carbon  on  Feed  Grain 

Will  wheat  that  has  been  treated  with 
carbon  bisulphide  poison  chickens?  I 
will  not  put  the  carbon  bisulphide  liquid 
directly  on  the  wheat:  would  only  let 
the  fumes  pass  through  the  grain.  I  can¬ 
not  see  that  it  would  hurt  the  wheat,  but 
am  told  that  wheat  would  poison  chickens 
if  fed  to  them.  f.  b.  it. 

Avondale,  Pa. 

I  can  tell  you  nothing  from  actual  trial 
in  feeding  wheat  that  has  been  treated 
with  carbon  bisulphide  to  poultry,  but  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  poison¬ 
ous.  Carbon  bisulphide  is  a  very  volatile 
liquid,  and  it  is  its  fumes  that  are  de¬ 
structive  to  animal  life.  These,  of  course, 
are  readily  dissipated  in  the  own  air,  and 
do  not  remain  in  the  grain.  If  I  had  been 
told  by  anyone  who  had  tried  it.  or  who 
had  seen  it  tried,  that  such  treated  wheat 
was  poisonous  to  fowls,  I  certainly  should 
experiment  a  little  before  using  it  in  a 
wholesale  way.  Otherwise,  I  should  be 
from  Missouri  and  have  to  be  shown. 

M.  B.  t). 


Or.n  Gentleman  :  “Well,  my  lad,  are 
you  going  fishing,  or  are  you  going  to 
school?”  Little  Lad:  “I  duuuo  yet.. 
I’m  just  a-wrestliug  with  me  conscience.” 
— ‘New  York  Sun. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SOME  GROWERS  OVER-CONFIDENT  IN  VIEW 

OF  DEPRESSION — MOST  LINES 
IN  GOOD  DEMAND 

Some  holders  of  apples,  potatoes,  onions, 
cotton  and  grain  are  in  danger  of  too 
much  enthusiasm.  A  shortage  now  does 
not  mean  quite  the  same  as  in  boom  times. 
The  falling  off  in  most  lines  of  foreign 
trade  is  well  known.  To  need  our  surplus 
produce  is  different  from  being  able  to 
pay  for  it.  Of  the  home  market  the  same 
is  true.  One  very  definite  feature  since 
the  war  is  the  decrease  of  carload  supplies 
taken  by  some  ofthe  large  cities.  It  means 
that  thousands  of  war  workers  have  gone 
back  home,  many  of  them  to  the  small 
towns  and  the  farms,  where  they  no 
longer  cut  much  of  a  figure  as  buyers  of 
produce. 

BUYING  POWER  WTEAKER 

Of  those  who  stay  in  the  cities,  millions 
are  out  of  work,  while  others  get  less  pay 
than  they  received  only  last  season.  Many 
families  will  buy  less  than  usual  when¬ 
ever  prices  look  too  high.  For  such  rea¬ 
sons  as  these,  even  a  short  crop  may  be 
enough,  especially  if  too  many  growers 
hold  their  surplus  back  until  near  the  end 
of  the  season.  It  is  a  time  for  reason¬ 
able  confidence,  but  without  warrant  for 
obstinate  waiting  and  delay.  Produce 
should  be  kept  moving  to  market  when¬ 
ever  the  supply  lets  up  for  a  while  and 
prices  tend  to  recover.  There  is  no  need 
of  hurry  to  sell  the  shortage  crops  all  at 
once,  neither  should  there  be  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  wait  for  the  very  top.  In  many 
sections  there  will  be  an  unusual  chance 
to  sell  most  of  the  stuff  in  the  small  mar¬ 
kets  near  home.  Such  markets  may  be 
troublesome  to  supply,  but  they  bring  sure 
net  returns. 

Southern  truck  growers  will  put  in 
some  strong  competition  toward  the  end 
of  the  potato,  onion  and  cabbage  seasons. 
Many  of  them  are  alive  to  the  northern 
shortage  and  planning  increased  acreage 
of  these  crops.  They  will  make  it  harder 
Id  sell  much  of  the  old  stock  after  March 
if  they  should  have  another  early  season. 

APPLES  IN  DEMAND 

The  apple  outlook  seems  best  of  them 
all.  Competition  is  all  in  sight.  The 
crc  p  is  doing  better  than  seemed  possible, 
at  one  time,  but  still  the  supply  will  be 
light,  and  the  crop  ought  to  sell  at  least 
as  high  as  in  any  late  year,  even  if  Cana¬ 
dian  apples  capture  most  of  the  foreign 
trade.  The  West  will  try  to  export  some 
boxed  fruit  unless  the  domestic  trade  gets 
them  all  first.  It  appears  that  a  large 
part  of  the  crop,  both  Fast  and  West,  is 
already  under  contract.  The  crop  of  cran¬ 
berries.  like  most  other  fruits,  is  rather 
light,  compared  with  last  year’s  produc¬ 
tion.  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey 
growers  have  nearly  a  monopoly  on  this 
fruit,  under  one  of  the  most  efficient  sys¬ 
tems  of  production  and  marketing  ever 
applied  to  a  farm  product. 

LOOKING  FOR  POTATO  SUPPLIES 

For  the  potato  market  the  most  encour¬ 
aging  sign  is  the  beginning  of  active  in¬ 
quiry  from  buyers  in  the  Middle  West. 
Even  the  smaller  towns  in  Iowa  and  ad¬ 
joining  States  are  looking  for  supplies  and 
terms  from  shippers  in  North,  Central 
and  far  Western  producing  districts. 
Maine  and  New  York  will  have  plenty  to 
do  in  filling  the  Eastern  demand.  Po¬ 
tatoes  along  the  whole  Northern  potato 
belt  have  been  doing  somewhat  better  at 
the  end  of  the  growing  season,  especially 
the  late  maturing  of  the  crop,  but  pro¬ 
duction  is  still  short. 

GRAIN  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  world’s  wheat  crop  is  not  short, 
despite  failure  and  famine  in  some  coun¬ 
tries.  There  will  be  as  much  grain  as 
can  be  paid  for,  and  only  moderate  gains 
in  prices  are  to  be  expected.  At  present 
the  export  demand  is  active.  Short  potato 
crops  in  Europe  will  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  grain  of  all  kinds.  Later 
in  the  season.  Canada,  shut  off  from  our 
markets  by  the  tariff,  will  take  more  of 
the  export  trade  in  wheat.  Prices  are 
higher  in  Canada  than  here.  Our  Westj 
ern  markets  average  strong  at  about  $1.25 
per  bu..  compared  with  $1.40  in  Western 
Canada.  Corn  prices  are  holding  about 
steady. 

Live  stock  has  been  marketed  too  fast 
lately.  With  corn  at  not  much  over  50c 
per  bu.  it  should  be  used  more  liberally  to 
give  a  better  finish  to  some  of  the  fat 
stock  or  half  fed  that  is  now  being 
shipped.  Cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  have  been 
arriving  in  too  large  numbers  for  best 
results  to  producers.  For  fat  steers  $10 
per  100  lbs.  is  close  to  the  top  in  Western 
cities.  Calves  are  selling  at  $10  to  $12 
per  100  lbs.  In  sections  where  milk  is  in 
oversupplv  more  calves  ought  to  be  fat¬ 
tened.  Western  lambs  range  $0  to  $10 
and  hogs  sell  near  the  low  point  of  the 
year,  around  $8. 

BUTTER  SUPPLY  MODERATE 

Little  reason  appears  for  recent  de- 
elines  in  the  butter  market.  Western  out¬ 
put  has  been  greatly  reduced  as  the  result 
of  drought.  There  is  less  butter  in  stor¬ 
age  than  last  year,  and  demand  is  good. 
There  is  some  butter  coming  from  New 
Zealand,  but  all  to  far  Western  markets. 
Canada  is  shipping  some  butter,  but  not 
much  compared  with  last  season.  Cheese 
markets  seem  inclined  to  advance  at  ship¬ 


ping  points  under  liberal  buying  for  stor¬ 
age. 

Milk  powder  is  becoming  an  important 
product.  Over  700,000  lbs.  were  exported 
in  July.  This  product  has  absorbed  a 
good  deal  of  surplus  milk,  and  does  not  as 
yet  compete  much  with  fresh  market  milk. 

G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  20c ;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c ;  choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  lb.,  30c  ;  neck  cuts,  lb..  10c ; 
round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  lamb  chops,  lb..  35 
to  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  25c ;  roasting 
pigs,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  salt  pork, 
lb.,  20c ;  pork  loin,  lb.,  32  to  38c ;  sliced 
ham,  lb..  35  to  3Sc ;  brisket  bacon,  lb., 
22c ;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  30c ;  rabbit,  lb..  35c ; 
woodchuck,  lb.,  25c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  33c;  heavy 
fowls,  lb.,  30c;  old  roosters,  lb..  25c;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  45  to  50c  ;  geese,  lb.,  34c ;  ducks, 
lb..  32c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Heavy  fowls,  lb., 
35c ;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  38c;  turkeys, 
lb.,  55c ;  geese,  lb.,  38c ;  ducks,  lb.,  38c. 

Eggs,  fancy  white,  50c ;  browns,  40c ; 
mixed  colors,  40c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  butter, 
creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  50c ;  dairy 
prints,  50c;  cheese,  cream,  lb..  33c;  skim, 
lb.,  17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c;  Pimento 
cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Honey,  clover,  card.  28c;  extracted,  lb., 
20c :  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c ;  on  cob, 
lb.,  8c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.50  ;  vinegar,  gal.,  40c. 

Peaches,  freestones,  per  y2  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $3;  pie  apples, 
qt.,  8c;  apples,  best,  peck,  75c;  dried  ap¬ 
ples,  lb.,  12y2c;  plums,  peek,  75c;  cit¬ 
rons,  each,  10  to  15c. 

Beans,  string,  qt..  5c;  dry,  lb.,  6c; 
beets,  best,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  white,  lb., 
3c;  cucumbers,  each,  1  to  3c;  per  bu.,  $1 ; 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  15c;  carrots,  bunch.  5c; 
per  bu.,  $1.75;  cauliflower,  best,  lb..  10c; 
celery,  best,  12y2c;  dill  pickles,  each,  lc ; 
dill,  bunch,  5c ;  eggplant,  best.  15c ;  me¬ 
dium,  10c;  lettuce,  large  heads.  5c;  on¬ 
ions.  green,  bunch,  5c;  dry,  lb.,  5c;  bu., 
$1.75;  peas,  qt.,  10c;  potatoes,  new,  peck, 
45  to  50c;  old.  peck.  20c;  pumpkins,  each, 
10  to  20c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  radishes, 
white,  bunch,  5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c ; 
spinach,  peck,  20c;  squash.  Hubbard,  lb., 
4c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  00c;  tomatoes,  qt..  5c; 
per  bu.,  $1.25 ;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch, 
10c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  12c;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  16  to  20c ;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  13 
to  15c;  heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  IS  to  22c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  16  to 
18c ;  mutton,  lb.,  8  to  12c ;  veal,  lb.,  15 
to  17c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  25c;  broilers, 
lb.,  28  to  30c;  springers,  lb.,  30c;  roost¬ 
ers,  old,  24  to  25c;  eggs,  45  to  50c. 

Apples.  14-qt.  basket,  75c  to  $1 ;  per 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  crabapples,  basket,  75c 
to  $1 ;  elderberries,  basket.  40  to  60c ; 
grapes,  peck.  75c  to  $1;  14-qt.  basket, 
$1.40  to  $1.50 ;  pears,  lb.,  2  to  3c ;  per 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  plums.  14-qt.  basket, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  peaches,  Elbertas,  basket, 
75  to  90c ;  seconds,  basket.  45  to  50c ; 
prunes,  14-qt.  basket,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
muskmelons.  doz.,  $1  to  $2 ;  watermelons, 
each,  30  to  50c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c;  pickling, 
peck,  50  to  00c ;  cabbage,  new,  doz.  heads. 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  20  to 
25c;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75  to  90c;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  doz.,  40  to  50c;  eggplant,  doz.. 
75c  to  $1  ;  green  peppers,  14-qt.  basket.  45 
to  50c- ;  red  peppers,  14-qt.  basket,  05  to 
85c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  3c;  Lima 
beans,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  lettuce,  per  doz. 
heads,  30  to  45c ;  head  lettuce,  per  doz., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  35c;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
green,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c ;  potatoes, 
new,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  per  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket.  75  to  85c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  pickles,  dill,  per  100,  35  to  40c; 
small,  per  100,  25  to  30c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches.  10  to  12c ;  sweet  corn,  best,  per 
doz.,  15  to  20c  ;  seconds,  doz..  10  to  12c ; 
Summer  squash,  per  doz.,  40  to  50c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  14-qt.  basket,  25  to  35c;  turnips, 
14-qt.  basket.  75c ;  green  beans,  per  bas¬ 
ket,  60  to  70c;  wax  beans,  60  to  70c; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  medi¬ 
um.  $2.75;  red  marrow.  $8;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $5;  red  kidney,  $8;  white  kidney, 
$9;  pea.  $3.75  yellow  eye,  $6.50;  imperi¬ 
als,  $7. 

Hides — Steers,  No.  1,  lb..  4c ;  No.  2, 
3c;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  lb.,  3c;  No.  2, 
2c ;  bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  2c ;  horsehides, 
each,  $1.50  to  $2;  lambs,  each.  25c;  calf, 
No.  1,  12c;  No.  2,  10c;  fleece,  lb.,  15  to 
18c  ;  unwashed,  medium,  15  to  18c. 

Wheat,  all  varieties,  bu.,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  corn,  shelled,  bu.,  80  to  82c;  oats, 
new.  bu.,  48  to  50c;  rye,  per  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.05. 

Hay,  new  Timothy,  ton,  $23  to  $27 ; 
straw,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  28c;  Spring, 
lb.,  30  to  33c ;  chickens,  lb.,  30c ;  fowls, 
lb.,  28  to  32c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  guinea 
hens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to  50c ; 


chickens,  40  to  50c ;  fowls,  lb.,  45  to  50c, 
Eggs,  50c ;  duck  eggs,  55c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  Italian  cheese, 
lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  per  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  canta¬ 
loupes,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  crabapples, 
bu.,  $1.50 ;  elderberries,  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
grapes,  lb.,  10c;  pears,  bu.,  $1.25;  Bart¬ 
lett,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  peaches,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$3 ;  plums,  bu..  $2 ;  prunes,  bu.,  $3.50  to 
$4  ;  watermelons,  each.  20  to  30c. 

.  Beans,  stringless,  per  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
Lima,  per  bu..  $3;  beets,  bu..  $1.50;  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c ;  cabbage,  new,  doz. 
heads,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
50  to  70c ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  30c  ; 
cauliflower,  doz..  $3  ;  chives,  bunch,  10c ; 
cucumbers,  doz.  20c;  per  bu.,  50c;  pickles, 
per  100,  35  to  40c ;  dill,  doz.  bunches,  25c ; 
eggplant,  per  doz..  $1.75 ;  endive,  doz., 
60c;  garlic,  lb..  20c;  Hubbard  squash, 
per  lb.,  2c;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  60c;  lettuce, 
leaf,  crate.  75c  to  $2.50;  Boston,  per 
doz.,  75c;  onions,  bu.,  $2;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  40c ;  peppers,  doz.,  20c ;  per  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2;  potatoes,  bu.,  70c  to  $1.50; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  heads,  30  to  50e ;  sage,  bunch, 
5c;  Summer  squash,  per  doz.,  40  to  60c; 
sweet  corn,  doz.  ears,  10  to  15c;  Swiss 
chard,  bundle,  10c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to 
90c ;  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  50c. 

Hay  and  Straw — Alfalfa,  ton,  $20  to 
$23;  hay.  No.  1.  ton,  $20;  No.  2,  $18; 
No.  3,  $16 ;  Timothy,  ton.  $22 ;  straw, 
rye,  ton,  $14;  wheat,  $12;  oat,  $8. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  has  eased  off  again,  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  down.  As  a  rule  a  heavy  supply 
has  weakened  prices.  Warm  weather  re¬ 
turned  late  in  August  and  continues, 
which  increases  the  supply. 

BUTTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter,  lower ;  creamery,  40  to  44c ; 
dairy,  34  to  41c ;  crocks,  33  to  39c ;  com¬ 
mon,  27  to  28c.  Cheese,  dull ;  flats,  20  to 
31c ;  daisies,  21  to  22c ;  longhorns,  23  to 
24c.  Eggs,  steadier  ;  hennery,  43  to  50c ; 
State  and  Western  candled,  34  to  41c ; 
storage,  33  to  34c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  turkeys,  55  to 
56c  ;  fowl.  32  to  36c;  chickens,  38  to  42c; 
broilers,  3S  to  40c ;  old  roosters.  24  to 
25c;  ducks,  33  to  34c ;  geese,  23  to  25c; 
live  poultry,  low  ;  good  demand ;  fowl,  20 
to  27c;  broilers,  20  to  27c;  chickens,  27 
to  28c ;  old  roosters.  19  to  20c ;  ducks,  20 
to  25c ;  geese,  18  to  20c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  steady ;  best  red,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.75 ;  green,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  common,  75c 
to  $1  ;  crabapples,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  lower ;  Jerseys,  sacks,  $3.50  to 
$4.50;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
sweets,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.40. 

GRAPES — BERRIES — MELON, •* 

Grapes,  steady ;  blue,  20-lb.  basket,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  huckleberries,  crate,  $6  to  $7 ; 
elderberries,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Melons, 
higher;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50; 
honey  dews  and  Casabas,  box,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  watermelons,  each,  .20  to  75c. 

TREE  FRUITS 

Peaches,  firmer;  home-grown,  1/3-bu. 
basket,  65c  to  $1.25  ;  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.75 ; 
pears,  firm  ;  JRartletts,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
Clapps,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  common,  75c  to 
$1.25;  plums,  active;  large,  6-lb.  basket, 
30  to  35c;  small,  20  to  25c;  prunes,  6-lb. 
basket,  50  to  70c. 

BEANS — ONIONS 

Beans,  steady:  kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10; 
marrow,  $7  to  $8;  onions,  quiet;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  State  and  West¬ 
ern,  sack,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
string  beans,  50c  to  $1  :  carrots,  75c  to 
$1 ;  cauliflower,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  cucumbers, 
25  to  50c ;  eggplant,  50c  to  $1 ;  peppers, 
75c  to  $1.35  ;  spinach,  40  to  50c  ;  Summer 
squash,  65  to  85c;  tomatoes,  45  to  65c; 
turnips,  white,  75c  to  $1  ;  yellow.  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  cabbage,  100  -heads.  $6  to  $8 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  bunch,  30  to  65c;  lettuce.  2-bu.  box, 
50c  to  $1 ;  corn,  doz.  ears.  5  to  15c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz,  bunches,  10  to  12c ;  parsley,  25 
to  30c ;  green  onions,  15  to  20c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  lb.,  24  to  25c; 
dark,  18  to  20c ;  maple  products,  quiet ; 
sugar,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton,  $19.50 
to  $22;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $21;  straw, 
$9  to  $11 ;  wheat  bran,  ton,  carlot, 
$17.50 ;  middlings,  $20.50 ;  red  dog, 
$32.50 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $43.75  ;  oilmeal, 
$42;  gluten,  $34.50;  hominy.  $29.50;  oat 
feed,  $9;  rye  middlings,  $21.50.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  45  to  46c;  good  to 
choice,  40  to  44c ;  dairy,  30  to  38c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby.  60  to  62c :  gathered,  best, 
50  to  54c ;  lower  grades,  35  to  45c ;  stor¬ 
age,  33  to  36c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  32c ;  broilers,  26  to  28c, 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Roasting  chickens,  45  to  52c;  broilers, 
32  to  35c;  fowls,  30  to  37c;  ducks,  30 

to  31c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bbl„  $3  to  $7;  peaches, 
14-qt.  basket,  $1.25  to  $2;  pears,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50;  cranberries,  %-bbl.  crate, 
$5.50. 

POTATOES 

Nearby,  bu.  box,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Maine, 
100  lbs.,  $2.25  to  $2.35;  sweet  potatoes 
bbl.,  $3.25  to  $4. 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  box,  50  to  S5c;  carrots,  bu., 
75e  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $3 ; 
sweet  corn,  bu.,  50  to  85c;  peppers,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  bu.,  25  to  50c ; 
squash,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3;  tomatoes,  bu.. 
75c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  yellow,  $1  to  $1.25  ; 
rutabagas,  150  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2. 


TIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  $30  to  $31 ;  No. 
2.  $28  to  $29  ;  No.  3,  $24  to  $25 ;  clover 
mixed,  $24  to  $28.  Straw,  rye,  $23  to 
$28;  oat,  $14  to  $18. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

September  8,  1921 

MILK 

New  York  price  for  September  fir'd 
milk  in  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  fo 
3  per  cent  fat.  City  retail  prices :  Grade 
A,  bottled.  18c ;  B,  bottled,  qt.,  15c :  ;  1  . 
10c;  B,  loose,  11c;  buttermilk,  11c;  ocrt'- 
fied.  qt.,  28c;  pt.,  17c;  heavy  cream,  ' 
pt.,  29c;  route  cream,  y2  pt.,  19c. 

Butter 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades . 

City  rnada- . 

...  42 

...  31 

& 

(it 

43 

41 
:  4 

Dairy,  beet  . 

& 

(1 

Common  to  good 

Q 

hi; 

Packing  Stock . 

• 

28 

CHEESE 

WboleMllk,  fancy,  new... 

...  21 

<a 

21V; 

Good  to  choice . 

6 

20 

Skims . 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  oholce  to  fanoy  ... 

• 

00 

Medium  to  good . 

6 

55 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best . 

6 

41) 

Common  to  good . 

‘it 

41 

Gathered,  best . 

<ct 

45 

Medium  to  good.. . . 

35 

6 

42 

Lower  grades . 

6 

21 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

Bulls  . 

5  00 

Cows . 

Calves,  prime  veal, 100  lbs . 

@10  00 

Cnlls . 

Hogs . 

oh  l  n  7  * 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

6 

5  00 

Lambs  . 

@11  00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Prices  are  reported  as  follows :  Fowls, 
20  to  27c;  broilers,  23  to  25c;  roosters, 
15c;  ducks,  22  to  25c;  geese,  16  to  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  best .  45  <a  55 

Com.  to  good .  30 1  @  40 

Chickens  ohotce  lb .  38  @  40 

Fair  to  Good .  30  @  35 

Fowls .  28  @  33 

Roosters .  17  19 

Docks  .  25  6  28 

8quabs,  do* .  4  00  a  8  00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lb( .  6  50  a  6  7* 

Pea .  5  00  a  5  50 

Medium  .  5  25  a  5  50 

Red  Kidney . 1175  a  12  00 

White  Kidney . 1175  a  12  00 

Fellow  Eye .  7  50  @8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu .  1  25  a  3  00 

Peaches,  bu  bkt . 2  00  a  3  50 

Watermelons,  carload  .  175  00  6300  00 

Huckleberries,  qt .  25  a  45 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1  50  a  3  50 

Pears,  bbl .  4  00  @  9  00 

Plums,  8- lb.  bkt .  25  @  40 

Grapes.  20  lb.  bkt .  io  @  I  00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl .  4  00  a  4  75 

Jersey  .  2  50  a  3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  25  a  1  75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches .  2  00  a  3  00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2  00  a  3  00 

Carrots,  bu .  75  @  95 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @3  50 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  basket .  75  a  125 

Onions,  bu .  1  00  a  3  00 

Hlgg  Plants,  bn .  50  a  75 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  1  50  a  2  25 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  loo  @2(0 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  25  @  1  00 

Peppers,  bu .  40  a  75 

Peas,  bu .  1  00  a  4  00 

Komaine.bu .  50  @  150 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate .  50  @  1  511 

3  pk.  box .  50  a  l  75 

Squash,  bu  .  75  a  1  00 

Sweet  corn.  100 .  75  a  2  00 

Cauliflowers,  bu .  1  50  @  4  50 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @2  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  . .  28  00  629  00 

No.  2  . 24  00  @27  00 

No.  3  . 20  00  6  23  00 

Shipping . 19  00  @210(1 

Glover.  Mixed  . 21  00  @27  00 

Straw.  Rye .  20  00  @22  00 


Oat  and  wheat . .’.12  00  @18  00 

GRAIN 

Cash  wholesale  prices  quoted  at  New 
York  :  ^  Wheat,  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.43; 
corn,  No.  2  yellow,  77c;  oats.  No.  2  white, 
48c  ;  rye,  $1.20  ;  barley,  75c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best,  lb . 52  to  .53 

Good  to  choice . 48  to  .51 

Eggs,  fancy  . . . : . 65  to  .70 

Good  to  choice .  55  to  60 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  to  !04 

Lettuce,  head  . 10  to  15 

Sweet  corn,  doz . 30  to  .35 
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Wheat  Substitutes  for  Poultry 

Having  noted  your  comment  on  the  use 
of  wheat  and  wheat  substitutes  in  poultry 
rations,  I  am  glad  to  give  you  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  same.  Before  the  war,  or  be¬ 
fore  wheat  took  the  big  jump  in  price,  I 
used  to  regard  it  as  very  important  in 
the  poultry  rations.  But  when  the  price 
and  the  limited  supply  cut  me  off  I 
learned  to  do  without  it,  and  have  no  idea 
of  taking  it  up  again  unless  the  price 
comes  down  on  a  level  with  other  grains. 
Bran  and  middlings  are  the  richest  part 
of  the  wheat — for  poultry — and  there  is 
always  an  abundant  supply  of  them  to  he 
had,  at  a  fair  price.  By  the  plenteous 
use  of  these  and  ground  oats  and  barley 
I  never  miss  wheat  nowadays. 

T  am  now  feeding  my  poultry  this  ra¬ 
tion.  measured  always  in  hulk :  Dry 
mash,  S  qts. ;  bran.  6  qts.  ;  middlings.  6 
qts. ;  ground  oats.  1*4  qts. ;  scrap;  grain, 
morning,  one-sixth  of  the  bulk  of  mash 
consumed  in  a  day.  and  night,  one-third 
of  a  day’s  supply  of  mash.  This  means 
that  the  bulk  of  mash  eaten  in  a  day  is 
just  twice  that  of  grain,  and  that  twice 
as  much  grain  is  fed  at  night  as  in  the 
morning.  The  grain  is  about  twice  as 
heavy  as  the  mash,  so  by  weight  they 
get  about  equal  amounts  of  each.  The 
morning  feed  is  clear  cracked  corn,  and 
(lie  night,  half  cracked  corn  and  half  bar¬ 
ley.  This  makes  the  total  grain  ration 
about  one-third  barley,  which  is  as  large 
a  proportion  as  I  ever  tried  to  feed.  I 
think  the  birds  would  take  more  if  starved 
to  if.  and  thrive  at  the  same  time. 

The  difference  between  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  is  analogous  to  the  difference  between 
buttermilk  and  skim-milk,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  found  more  in  the  looks  and  taste  than 
in  the  food  value.  Barley  and  wheat  an¬ 
alyze  so  closely  alike  that  tlnwliffereuee 
in  practical  feeding  could  liem1  be  no¬ 
ticed.  Since  the  difference  lies  almost  al¬ 
together  in  palatability.  it  is  a  question 
of  which  the  hens  will  eat.  There  is  an¬ 
other  difference  to  consider,  too,  on  sec¬ 
ond  thought,  and  that  is  the  price  and 
quality  of  each.  A  local  grain  store  is 
now  offering  first  quality  barley  for  about 
$2  pei-  100  lbs.,  and  very  poor  quality  of 
wheat,  labeled  “Smoky,”  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  which  is  charred,  and  reeking 
with  a  burnt  odor,  apparently  having  been 
in  an  elevator  fire,  for  $2.65  per  100  lbs. 

Before  the  war  it  was  generally  thought 
that  hens  wouldn’t  eat  barley  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount — to  save  their  lives. 
Hence  the  lamentations  among  poultry- 
men  when  wheat  jumped  sky-high.  But 
it  worked  out  to  be  a  matter  largely  of 
what  the  hens  were  used  to.  The  case  is 
the  same  with  oats;  it  is  the  same  with 
dry  mash.  Corn  and  wet  mash  they  will 
eat  without  training.  I  assume  a  bit  in 
saying  this,  for  practically  all  birds  are 
brought  up  on  corn  in  some  form,  to  a 
large  extent.  However.  I  have  ever  noted 
that  when  given  any  mixture  of  grain  the 
birds  will  pick  up  the  corn  first,  and  if 
there  is  every  anything  left  over  it  is  not 
corn. 

The  grain  formula  given  above  may 
seem  heavy  in  cracked  corn,  but  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  mash  contains  no  meal 
or  corn  product  of  any  kind.  The  total 
feed  is  only  about  one-tliird  corn  by 
weight.  I  have  used  a  portion  of  meal 
in  the  mash,  in  which  case  I  fed  a  grain 
mixture  of  equal  bulks  of  cracked  corn, 
oats  and  barley.  T  have  an  idea  that  the 
people  of  Continental  Eu rope  have  long 
relied  on  barley  as  a  poultry  food,  for  I 
have  observed  in  more  than  one  instance, 
in  reading  rustic  verse,  mention  of  feeding 
the  chickens  their  barley.  T  never  saw 
mention  of  feeding  any  other  kind  of 
grain.  But  in  good  old  United  States  the 
poet  would  be  quite  sure  to  say  ; 

“Fair  Molly  at  the  break  of  dawn 
Went  out  and  fed  the  hens  their  corn.  ’ 

Rhode  Island.  DAVID  I,.  STILLMAN. 


Loss  of  Young  Turkeys 

I  have  three  turkeys  that  seem  to  be  in 
perfect  health.  I  have  15  turkey  poults 
which  are  seven  weeks  old.  They  have 
been  growing  fine,  except  every  week  I 
lose  two  or  three  with  the  cholera,  and  it 
is  caused  by  eating  green  apples.  _  I  give 
them  cholera  remedy  in  the  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  all  the  time,  but  it  fails  to  do  any 
good,  as  when  they  get  it  they  always  die. 
I  only  have  15  left  out  of  23  of  that 
hatching,  and  I  expect  more  will  go.  as 
they  still  eat  the  apples.  If  there  is 
anything  you  can  advise  me  I  will  be 
glad  to  learn  of  it.  I  hatched  out  16 
more  which  grew  and  did  well  till  they 
were  two  weeks  old  :  they  stopped  eating, 
grew  weak  and  died  ;  I  lost  12  out  of  the 
16.  I  feel  sure  there  are  no  lice  on  them  ; 
I  suspect  blackhead.  They  seem  to  have 
a  form  of  indigestion.  The  turkeys  when 
hatched  seem  'to  be  so  smart  and  strong. 
Is  listerine  of  auv  use  for  cholera? 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  c.  g. 

Diarrhoea  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
blackhead*,  in  turkeys,  and  it  is  quite  like¬ 
ly  that  you  have  this  trouble  in  your 
flocks.  There  are  other  diseases,  of  course, 
that  carry  turkeys  off  at  all  ages,  hut 
blackhead  is  so  widely  prevalent  and  so 
fatal  in  all  poultry  raising  sections  that  it 
is  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  it  is  responsible 
for  the  losses  when  young  turkeys,  that 
iiave  previously  been  healthy  begin  to 


droop,  lose  their  appetites,  drag  behind 
the  rest  of  the  flock,  have  more  or  less 
diar idiom,  become  emaciated  and  finally 
die.  Young  turkeys  are  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  blackhead,  it  occurring  as  early 
as  three  weeks  of  age.  It  is  a  much  more 
acute  disease  in  young  poults  than  in 
more  mature  turkeys,  the  latter  often  liv¬ 
ing  for  months  and  becoming  carriers  of 
the  infection.  The  liver  will  be  found  to 
be  more  or  less  enlarged,  sometimes  to 
twice  its  normal  size,  and  covered  with 
round  or  oval  spots  of  dead  tissue.  These 
spots  vary  in  size  and  in  color.  They  are 
sometimes  rather  faint  and  of  a  whitish 
color,  and  again  are  yellow.  There  is  no 
known  cure,  and  no  practicable  prevent¬ 
ive.  If  the  turkeys  could  be  raised  upon 
new,  uninfected  ground,  they  might  es¬ 
cape  the  disease,  but  all  old  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  sections  are  saturated  with  the  infec¬ 
tion.  Listerine  is  undoubtedly  valueless, 
and  far  more  efficient  antiseptics  have 
been  tried  in  vain.  '  M.  b.  d. 


Poultry  Fit  to  Eat 

T  have  seen  so  much  of  the  ignorance 
of  city  farmers  and  foreigners  in  regard  to 
proper  care  of  fowls  after  killed  for  home 


consumption  that  I  feel  like  giving  a  little 
advice. 

I  have  often  seen  a  neighbor  family 
kill  a  fowl  at  feeding  time  in  the  evening 
and  leave  it  lying  on  the  table  until  the 
next  forenoon  before  plucking  or  drawing. 
That  warm  fowl  left  for  16  to  18  hours 
in  Summer  time  is  not  fit.  to  eat.  Kill 
fowl,  pluck  and  remove  intestines  at 
once;  cool  in  cold  water. 

After  fowl  is  singed  take  a  clean  disli- 
pan  of  lukewarm  water,  soap  and  rag, 
and  give  the  fowl  a  thorough  washing. 
You  will  be  surprised  what  dirty  water 
you  will  have.  Take  clean,  cool  water 
and  thoroughly  wash  and  rinse.  Then 
you  have  a  fowl  fit  to  eat. 

Here  is  a  good  way  to  prepare  old  hens 
or  old  male  birds  so  they  are  tender  and 
tasty.  After  same  is  cut  up,  instead  of 
stewing  ,a  tough  bird,  try  roasting  same  in 
your  savory  roaster  for  three  hours.  Each 
part  should  be  rolled  in  flour  and  laid  in 
roaster;  salt  to  taste;  three-quarters 
cover  chicken  with  water ;  turn  once  when 
slightly  brown.  If  desired,  egg  dumpling 
can  be  laid  around  pan  when  chicken  is 
done.  They  make  a  nice  addition  if  slight¬ 
ly  browned  in  the  rich  gravy.  After 
chicken  is  removed  no  flour  is  necessary 
for  gravy;  just  stir  and  let  come  to  boii. 

Pennsylvania.  B.  .\r.  kxepfinger. 


Worms  in  Fowls 

We  killed  a  hen  last  week  and  it  had 
worms;  some  of  them  were  three  inches 
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long,  others  were  smaller,  and  they  were 
eating  their  way  into  the  backbone.  Can 
you  tell  us  what  to  do  for  the  rest  of  our 
flock  so  that  *'  "  will  be  free  from  para¬ 
sites?  Do  you  think  we  should  pick  out 
those  that  are  not  lively  and  kill  them? 

New  Jersey.  g.  v. 

No,  do  not  kill  fowls  that  may  have 
worms.  These  parasites  are  found  in 
many  fowls  that,  do  not  appear  to  be 
seriously  affected  by  their  presence.  If 
occurring  in  large  numbers,  however,  they 
may  be  disposed  of  by  the  tobacco  treat¬ 
ment.  Steep  one  pound  of  finely  cut 
tobacco  stems  for  two  hours  in  water 
enough  to  cover  and  mix  both  tobacco 
and  liquor  with  four  quarts  of  mash. 
Feed  wet  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
to  birds  fasted  since  previous  day.  Two 
hours  later  feed  one  pound  Epsom  salts 
dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  three 
quarts  of  mash.  Remove  droppings  to 
prevent  birds  from  again  picking  up  the 
worms.  The  treatment  may  be  repeated 
later  to  get  rid  of  any  worms  remaining. 
The  dose  above  recommended  is  for  100 
fowls;  it  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
as  the  number  of  fowls  to  be  treated 
requires. 


A  schoolboy  answering  the  question, 
“What,  was  the  Sherman  Act?”  replied. 
“Marching  through  Georgia.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


»  S B  wl  At  4# 

A  Hog  Conditioner 


Making  a  6-months  market  hog  calls  for  a  stuffing  and  cramming 
process  with  corn  and  tankage  or  its  equivalent.  It  means  laying  on 
fat  faster  than  nature  ever  intended. 

Let  your  hog’s  system  clog,  and  your  hog  is  in  trouble.  If  there  is 
any  disease  in  the  neighborhood,  your  hog  gets  it. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

A  Hog  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

Always  keep  one  compartment  of  your  self-feeder  supplied  with  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic.  Make  it  half  Tonic,  half  salt.  Animal  instinct  will  do  the  rest.  Your  hog 
will  not  only  help  himself  to  this  great  worm  destroyer,  but — 

He’ll  be  getting  a  Tonic  that  will  keep  his  appetite  on  edge  and 
his  digestion  good. 

He’ll  get  a  Laxative  that  will  keep  his  bowels  moving  regularly. 

He’ll  get  a  Diuretic  that  will  help  his  kidneys  throw  off  the  poi¬ 
sonous  waste  material. 

Then  you  will  have  a  herd  with  good  appetite — you  will  have  a  herd  free 
from  worms — you  will  have  a  healthy  herd.  Their  systems  will  be  free  from 
poison — free  from  fever,  because  the  bowels  and  kidneys  are  active,— throwing 
off  and  carrying  off  the  poisonous  waste  material. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  can  also  be  added  to  the  swill  or  drinking  water — any 
way  just  so  they  get  it. 

Always  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size  of  your  herd.  Tell  your 
dealer  how  many  hogs  you  have.  He  has  a  package  to  suit.  Good  results 
guaranteed. 

PRICES  REDUCED 

25  lb.  Pail  now  $2.25.  100  lb.  Drum  now  $8.00. 

60c  Package  now  50c.  $1.25  Package  now  $1.00* 

Except  in  the  Far  West.  South  and  Canada. 

WHY  PAY  THE  PEDDLER  TWICE  MY  PRICE  ? 


Ciioei:i  Hfiss.  M.D..D.V.S. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 


Ashland,  Ohio 
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Oyster  Shells  or  Hydrated  Lime 

I  can  purchase  ground  oyster  shell  for 
$6.25,  hydrated,  $12.50  per  ton  ;  ground 
limestone,  $6.  Which  of  these  would 
possess  the  most  virtue  on  sour  land,  and 
which  is  the  more  profitable  to  buy? 

Easton,  Md.  v.  R. 

Ground  oyster  shells  are  worth  more 
than  ground  rock  for  the  shells,  but  for 
the  mud  adhering  to  them,  are  100  per 
cent  carbonate  of  lime,  while  any  lime 
rock  has  a  large  percentage  of  other 
materials.  But  you  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  it  takes  double  the  amount 
of  the  ground  shells  or  ground  rock  to 
equal  a  ton  of  the  hydrated  lime.  You 
will  have  to  pay  double  freight,  double 
hauling,  double  spreading.  But  why  buy 
the  hydrated  lime?  When  I  was  actively 
engaged  in  large  farming  operations  I 
bought  my  lime  direct  from  the  kilns  and 
unslaked.  A  carload  was  440  bushels.  I 
had  to  haul  it  five  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
road  station.  I  piled  it  and  turned  the 
hose  on  it  till  it  fell  into  a  powder.  Then 
I  had  nearly  900  bushels  of  the  hydrated 
lime,  and  I  had  only  freighted  and  hauled 
440  bushels.  Why  buy  and  freight  the 
water?  Pile  it  convenient  to  water  and 
slake  it,  hydrate  it  with  your  own  water 
supply.  Then  you  will  find  that  the 
burnt  lime  will  be  cheaper  than  either 
the  ground  shells  or  the  ground  rock.  I 
am  sure  that  you  car?-  ,b”*?  lump  lime 
in  carloads  in  Baltimore  County.  The 
slaked  or  hydrated  liifib  used  at  rate  of 
1.000  lbs.  an  ncre  will  make,  in  general,  a 
better  effect  than  a  ton  of  the  raw  ground 
material.  It  will  flocculate  and  mellow 
a  clay,  and  will  gather  together  and  make 
more  compact  a  sandy  soil,  and  the 
ground  material  will  do  neither.  You 
cannot  make  mortar  with  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  A  correspondent  writes  that  a 
fertilizer  salesman  told  him  that  the 
farmers  in  Southern  Maryland  would  use 
no  acid  phosphate,  but  that  made  by  a 
certain  manufacturer  because  they  said  he 
used  ground  shells  as  a  “filler,”  and  they 
got  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  at  the  same 
time.  This  man  must  have  phosphate 
rock  of  extraordinary  percentage  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  for  most  manufacturers  have 
to  remove  a  large  part  of  the  natural 
filler  in  the  shape  of  sulphate  of  lime  to 
make  the  grade  better  in  the  dissolved 
article.  Then  the  addition  of  calcium 
carbonate  would  revert  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  make  it  less  available.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  we  use  lime  not 
as  a  direct  fertilizer,  but  as  a  reagent  to 
correct  evil  conditions  in  the  soil,  and  as 
a  protective  influence  against  toxic  wastes 
in  the  plants’  growth.  w.  F.  massey. 


g,-ow  the  Baldwin  apples  here  as  I  saw 
them  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  Grand  Rapids  some  years  ago.  They 
ripen  here  too  early  and  fall  on  the 
ground  mainly.  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
lime  land  and  then  use  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia.  In  fact,  the  sulphate  will  have 
a  better  effect  on  limed  land.  I  would 
not  care  to  mix  it  with  lime,  but  in  the 
soil  the  absorptive  power  of  the  soil  would 
prevent  any  loss.  The  complete  nitrifica¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  might  set  sulphuric 
acid  free  to  attack  the  lime  carbonate 
and  change  some  of  it  to  plaster  or  cal¬ 
cium  sulphate.  w.  f.  massey. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  45  to  46c ;  common  to 
good,  35  to  42c ;  rolls,  27  to  2Se. 

EGGS 

Select,  40  to  41c ;  common  run,  35  to 
36c  ;  storage,  38  to  40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

liens.  30  to  33c;  chickens,  31  to  32c; 
ducks.  27  to  30c;  geese,  27  to  35c;  roost¬ 
ers,  16  to  17c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  40  to  41c;  roosters.  20  to  21c; 
ducks,  40  to  45c;  broilers,  39  to  40c. 

sjj*  FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  musk- 
melons.  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu.,  $2.25 
to-  '5;  peaches,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  150  lbs.,  $4  to  $5;  sweet  corn, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  cabbage,  bbl..  $3  to  $3.25 ; 
lettuce,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4.25. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  $23  to  $23.50; 
No.  2.  $19  to  $19.50;  clover  mixed,  $20 
to  $21.  Straw,  rye,  $14  to  $14.50 ;  oat 
and  wheat,  $12.50  to  $13.50. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

P>est  creamery,  43  to  44c ;  good  to 
choice,  38  to  42c ;  lower  grades,  35  to  37c  ; 
packing  stock,  28  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  52  to  53c ;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  34  to  40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  28  to  30c :  roosters,  16  to  18c ; 
fowls,  30  to  33c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  35c ;  roosters,  20  to  22c ; 
chickens,  29  to  33c;  ducks,  27  to  28c. 


Melon  Culture  and  Fertilizers 

On  page  1012  Dr.  Massey  speaks  of 
having  no  fruit  on  his  melons  and  egg¬ 
plants  ;  too  much  nitrogen.  When  I  plant 
peas  in  the  early  Spring  I  leave  a  space 
every  five  feet  for  melon  seeds.  I  put 
acid  phosphate  all  along  the  rows,  and 
plant  the  melon  seeds  about  the  time  the 
peas  are  well  up.  When  the  melon  plants 
are  up  I  place  a  little  chicken  manure 
around  them.  Then  when  the  peas  are 
off  the  melons  get  the  ground.  We  are 
now  enjoying  some  good  Hoodoo  melons. 
We  spread  fresh  manure  on  the  garden 
before  plowing.  Would  Dr.  Massey  apply 
lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  his  land 
the  same  year?  Is  there  not  danger  of 
the  lime  setting  free  the  ammonia?  Early 
in  June  I  applied  seven  pounds  sulphate 
of  ammonia  to  some  large  Baldwin  apple 
trees  that  have  a  good  crop,  also  two 
pounds  to  some  Golden  Drop  peach  trees 
with  a  full  crop,  and  am  watching  the 
effect.  I  expect  to  pick  the  peaches  early 
in  September  and  the  apples  about  two 
weeks  later.  Season  is  fully  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  j.  s. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

Doubtless  in  your  climate  your  method 
of  planting  the  melons  will  answer,  but 
here,  where  the  peas  are  planted  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  the  cantaloupes  in  April,  we 
prefer  to  put  the  melons  in  as  a  first 
crop,  and  follow  them  in  August  with 
spinach.  The  peas  are  off  early  in  May ; 
that  is,  the  extra  early  varieties,  and  we 
follow  them  with  sweet  corn  and  late 
Irish  potatoes.  Our  cantaloupes  are  now 
over,  having  done  a  little  better  towards 
the  end.  and  the  ground  they  occupied  is 
now  sown  to  spinach.  I  had  a  few  Hoo¬ 
doo,  but  the  main  crop  here  on  thousands 
<  f  acres  is  the  salmon-tinted  Pollock 
from  Rocky  Ford  seed.  I  wish  we  could 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $7 ;  peaches,  bu., 
$2  to  $4 ;  muskmelons,  %-hu.,  25c  to 
$1.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  %-bu.  basket.  85c  to  $110; 
sweet  potatoes,  %-bu.  basket,  40  to  90c; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $4;  cabbage, 
%-bu.,  50  to  65c. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  2,  $23  to  $24;  No.  3, 
$20  to  $21 ;  clover  mixed.  $20  to  $21 . 
Straw,  rye,  $18. to  $20;  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 


lbs  of  extra  fine 


J-JOTELS  are  famous  for  their  superior 
coffee.  Buy  direct  from  us  at  same  low 
prices  a* hotels.  Regular  40c.  value.  Save 
1  >c.  a  lb.  Superior  blend,  fresh  roasted 
daily.  Ground  or  bean .  We  Pay  Postage. 
Guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
i  money  back.  Rush  your 
order  and  enjoy  drink¬ 
ing  this  wonderful 
coffee.  Send  check,  cash 
or  money  order,  NOW. 

s.  s.  KRAMS 

Cofjee  Merchants 

Box  A.  30  Water  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


CORN 


nAKVtblLK  vester or wlmowa. 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  i 
.  ,,  Al  ,  . ,  ,  ~  Binder. Sold  In  every  state  Only 

fodder  tieing  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREEsho 
picture  of  Harvester.  Process  Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kai 


m  o  r  j  u  I  c  E  “a..1;;:;*, 

CIDER  MILLS  Bo*  ll''  PHELPS,  N.Y 


Hay  Tags 


2-M.  #8.o0  ;  6-51,  $«  ;  10-51,  $»  ;  26-M.  *16. 
Good  strontr  oArdhonrd  us**d.  Prompt 
delivery.  COURIER,  C  hatham,  V.  Y, 


— The  Furnace  that  is  factory-built  throughout — 

made  in  the  same  factory  that  for  89  years  has  been  and  is 
still  making  the  good  old  reliable  STEWART  cookstoves. 


Built  for  Long,  Faithful  Service 


Many  STEWART  cookstoves  made  forty,  fifty 
and  sixty  years  ago  are  still  in  service.  STEWART 
ONE-PIPE  Furnaces  are  built  in  the  same  skillful  manner, 
from  the  same  high  grade  materials — built  for  long,  faithful 
service.  Thousands  of  them  now  in  use  are  doing  wonder¬ 
ful  work — they  abundantly  HEAT  the  whole  house,  use  }(  to  x/z  LESS 
fuel  than  usual,  and  do  away  with  the  dirt  and  drudgery  of  stoves. 

ONE  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  STEWART 
ONE-PIPE  is  so  successful  is  this — the  space 

between  casings  is  Extra  Large,  which  allows  the  air 
to  move  through  the  furnace  in  LARGE  volume,  slowly, 
furnishing  tremendous  heat  and  avoiding  floor  currents 
of  air  and  cold  corners  in  the  rooms.  There  are  no  sharp  angles  to  reflect 
or  retard  the  passage  of  air.  Full  and  free  circulation  is  the  result.  Even 
in  below-zero  weather  the  whole  house  is  evenly  heated. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET-FREE 

AND  NAME  OF  OUR  NEAREST  DEALER 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  AVe  have  a  size,  location  and 
price  to  please  yon.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Depl.  I,  Olcaii  N  T. 


Greatly  increase  your  profits.  Illus¬ 
trated  instructive  books  on  Trapping, 
Buying,  Raising,  Tanning.  A  32-page 
Booklet  Free.  A.  R  HARDING,  Ohio  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


or 

KDBBEKLES9  Suspend  erS 

•re  the  moat  comfortable  ever  worn.  Millions 
wear  them.  They  like  the  easy  Stretch  of  Phos¬ 
phor  Bronze,  non-rusting  Sprints  and  free  move¬ 
ment  of  the  slip-loop  back. 


“A  Full  Year’s  W ear  Guaranteed  in  Every  ‘Pair ” 

Suspenders .  75c  Corset' *Sew-Ons"  perpr.  25c 

Men  s  Garters... 50c  Hose  Supporters,  all  sizes  25c 
,  Ask  Your  Dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  them,  send  dired, 
giving  dealer  sname.  Accept  no  substitute.  Look  for 
Guarantee  Labe  1  attached  to  buckle. 

Hu-Way  Strech  Suspender  Co..  Mfrs.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


Why  Some  Farmers 
Get  Ahead  Faster 


SOME  FARMERS  get  ahead 
steadily;  otherswork  equally  hard 
but  never  make  much  headway. 
The  difference  often  lies  in  the  work¬ 
ing  capital.  Successful  farmers  have 
sufficient  working  capital  to  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity. 
5i/£%  and  Safety 

It  is  our  business  to  supply  New 
York  State  farmers  with  working 
capital.  Buy  our  Collateral  Trust 
Gold  Notes,  $100— $500 — $1,000  de¬ 
nominations — due  one  year  to  five 
years  from  date — 5  interest,  pay¬ 

able  semi-annually.  Fully  secured. 
Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y- 
Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 
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Every  house 
presents  its  own 
heating  problem 

Houses,  locations  and  bank  accounts 
differ  as  much  as  types  of  heaters. 

So  we  make  All  kinds  of  modern 
heaters,  in  order  that  we  may  fill  all 
requirements  of  our  international 
trade  and  that  every  heater  we  sell 
may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  it  must  meet. 

Any  International  Heater  —  steam, 
hot  water,  vapor,  warm  air,  or  One- 
pipe — is  a  model  in  its  class,  proved  in 
service. 

Get  our  free  engineering  advice  in  the 
choice  of  Your  heater.  We  may  be 
able  to  save  you  hundreds  of  dollars, 
and  our  experience,  our  reputation  and 
our  freedom  from  prejudice  assure 
you  of  utmost  comfort  and  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Ask  our  local  dealers,  or  write  us  for 
catalog,  also  for  question  blank  which 
you  fill  in  and  return  to  us,  giving  the 
information  we  need  to  recommend 
your  heater.  No  Charge  or  Obligation 
for  This  Service. 


InTERn/n-iorML 
OnEPiPE  He/tter 

Tliis  splendid  heater  with  Its 
one  big  pipe  and  one  big 
register  drives  clean,  moist 
healthful  heat  to  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  every  room.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  satisfaction  where 
installed  on  our  recommenda¬ 
tion. 


SEND  US  A  ROUGH  SKETCH 

Write  for  simplified  chart  on 
which  to  draw  a  plan  of  your 
house  to  scale,  for  our  use  in 
selecting  the  one  best  heater 
for  all  your  requirements. 


lilTERIMTIOIML 


HE/TTER 


6-26  Monroe  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Convenient  distributing  points 
provide  for  prompt  shipments 


m  Eggs 


Hens  can’t  make  feathers  and  eggs  at  the  same  time.  The 
quicker  they  get  through  the  molt,  the  earlier  they  begin  laying. 
Get  your  hens  back  on  the  job  early  —  get  lots  of  eggs  this 
fall  and  winter — get  the  profits  from  winter  eggs.  Help  your 
hens  to  keep  in  perfect  health — to  overcome  the  strain  of 
feather-making — toavoid  thedangerofmolting-timc  sickness 
—  to  shell  out  lots  of  eggs.  Give  your  flock 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

the  time-tested,  guaranteed  poultry  tonic  and  conditioner. 
“Pratts”  naturally  strengthens  and  invigorates  the  whole  system 
— helpsthe  molting  hens — hurriesthe  growing  pullets  to- early 
laying  maturity.  The  natural  result  is  EGGS,  more  eggs  than 
youi  flock  could  lay  without  this  great  help.  Note  how  well 
they  can  lay  with  this  help.  Save  Money!  Buy 
Pratts  in  12  or  25-lb.  pails;  50-  or  100-lb.  bags. 


“  Your  Money  Back  IF  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied ” 

There  it  a  Pratt  dealer  in  your  vicinity.  See  him  soon. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Toronto. 

The  answer  to  rapid  growth  and  heavy  egg  production — 
Pratts  new  Growing  and  Laying  Mashes  and  Scratch  Feeds. 


ppaW’ 


Re*. u.S.Pat.Of « 


PRATTS  50-  YEAR  OF  SERVICE  M  ■  I  I 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  Ar. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Lawn  Fountain 

How  can  I  best  use  the  water  through 
a  1-inch  pipe  with  10  feet  head  for  a 
fountain  on  lawn?  I  wish  a  spray,  but 
think  there  would  not  be  sufficient  pres¬ 
sure.  b. 

Falconer,  N.  Y. 

The  quantity  of  water  flowing  through 
a  pipe  by  the  action  of  gravity  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  length  as  well 
as  the  size  and  head,  and  as  the  length  is 
not  stated,  it  leaves  one  more  or  less  in 
the  dark  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
water  that  may  be  expected.  If  the  pipe 
is  already  in  a  little  experimenting  might 
be  done  by  colliding  on  a  hose  and  ad¬ 
justing  the  discharge  until  the  best  result 
was  obtained,  and  then  making  the  foun¬ 
tain  to  conform  to  this.  It  scarcely  seems 
possible,  however,  that  an  effective  spray 
could  be  secured  with  so  small  a  head 
even  if  the  water  was  carried  hut  a  short 
distance,  and  the  greater  the  distance  the 
less  the  chance  of  maintaining  sufficient 
pressure. 

To  my  mind,  the  more  simple  a  foun¬ 
tain  can  be  kept  the  more  effective  it  is, 
a  simple  rock-rimmed  pool  with  a  single 
jet  rising  from  the  center  and  falling 
back  into  the  pool  making  a  very  desirable 
fountain.  It  is  probable  that  you  could 
arrange  for  a  fountain  of  this  type,  and  if 
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I  Voter  Supply  Without  Pressure 

ferns  or  other  moisture-loving  plants  are 
set  about  the  edge  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  result.  The ‘size  of  the 
jet  can  be  adjusted  to  conform  to  your 
water  supply,  while  'a  drainage  pipe  set 
in  the  rock  basin  of  the  fountain  will  keep 
the  water  at  a  constant  level.  If  the 
size  of  your  grounds  will  permit  it  the 
basin  of  the  fountain  may  he  irregular  in 
shape,  making  in  effect  a  small  pond,  a 
very  pretty  arrangement.  K.  h.  s. 


Water  Supply  Without  Pressure 

In  the  reply  to  W.  .T.  I’.,  Plioenixville, 
Pa.,  page  S51.  lie  should  be  cautioned  that 
if  he  leaves  the  stop  valve  which  is  just 
under  the  barrel,  closed  when  he  builds 
a  fire,  lie  lias  as  effective  a  bomb  shell, 
and  will  destroy  his  property  and  life  as 
effectively  as  any  shell  used  in  the  war. 
He  would  he  safer  without  that  valve. 

If  expense  is  an  item  with  him.  lie  can 
save  money  by  omitting  the  three-way 
cock  and  just  placing  a  plain  faucet  over 
the  sink,  and  nothing  else.  When  the 
faucet  is  open,  water  runs  out  of  it. 
When  the  faucet  is  closed,  water  goes  to 
the  tank  without  any  three-way  cock  at 
all. 

It  might  he  further  said  that  if  he  de¬ 
sires  more  water  in  storage,  and  will 
place  a  row  of  barrels  connected  at  the 
side  near  the  bottom,  he  can  have  stored 
several  barrels  of  water.  The  additional 
barrels  need  only  the  one  connection,  as 
water  runs  to  its  level.  If  he  does  not 
want  or  cannot  have  the  barrels  in  his 
house  over  the  range,  he  will  do  as  good 
work  with  another  boiler  placed  in  the 
cellar  and  pump  into  that  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  That  compresses  air  over  the  water 
in  the  tank,  and  the  compressed  air  forces 
the  water  wherever  desired.  Barrels  of 
water  do  not  look  good  in  bedrooms. 

JOHN  GORMLEY. 


Renewing  Worn  Files 

Will  you  give  formula  for  renewing  old 
files?  Specify  amount  of  acid  (kind) 
and  water,  also  how  to  avoid  accident  in 
mixing  if  sulphuric  acid  is  used. 

Shelbyville,  Ind.  s.  T.  M. 

There  is  no  treatment  by  which  an  old 
worn  file  may  be  made  new.  A  file  is  a 
cutting  tool,  that  does  its  work  in  much 
tiie  same  way  that  a  plane  does.  When 
those  little  knives  become  dull  or  chipped 
off.  the  file  is  worn  and  slips  over  the 
work  without  cutting.  A  new  file  may  be 
made  to  last  much  longer  by  remembering 
that  it  is  a  cutting  tool  and  treating  it 
as  such.  It  should  be  kept  wrapped  in 
paper  or  otherwise  protected,  so  that  it 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  its  neigh¬ 


bors  or  other  metal,  and  thus  become 
dulled.  It  should  also  be  kept  clean.  If 
the  little  grooves  are  permitted  to  fill 
with  dust  and  dirt,  it  cannot  be  made  to 
cut  satisfactorily. 

When  using  a  file  lift  it  from  the  work 
on  the  back  stroke,  or  at  least  apply  no 
pressure.  The  file  will  cut  only  on  the 
forward  stroke,  and  pressure  on  the  re- 
turn  stroke  dulls  the  teeth  and  breaks 
them  off.  It  should  also  be  used  for  the 
entire  length,  and  not  in  the  middle  por¬ 
tion  only,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  The 
following  is  sometimes  used  to  make  an 
old  file  sharper  for  a  short  time,  but  it 
is  not  a  very  successful  treatment: 

Immerse  the  file  to  bo  treated  in  a  bath 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  is  commonly 
called  muriatic  acid,  and  the  commer- 
cial  acid  that  may  be  obtained  at  the 
hardware  store  is  just  as  good  for  the 
purpose  and  much  cheaper  than  the  re¬ 
fined  article  sold  by  the  drug  stores.  This 
may  be  reduced  for  use,  the  greater  the 
reduction  with  water  the  longer  time  re¬ 
quired  to  treat  the  files.  A  dish  of  glass 
or  porcelain  should  be  used  ;  a  fruit  jar 
is  satisfactory  for  small  files.  Let  the 
files  remain  in  this  bath  until  the  surface 
has  been  eaten  down  sufficiently  to  make 
them  sharp  on  the  edge,  then  wash  thor¬ 
oughly  in  water  to  stop  the  action.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  putting  the  files  in  the  solution 
they  may  be  cleaned  of  oil  or  grease  by 
washing  them  thoroughly  with  a  solution 
of  sal  soda.  _  Before  going  to  the  acid 
bath  from  this  they  should  be  washed  in 
water. 

To  mix  acid  with  water,  pour  the  acid 
slowly,  into  the  water,  stirring  slowly  as 
the  acid  is  added.  r.  h.  s. 


Improving  Well 

I  never  noted  any  article  in  The  R. 
A. A.  on  how  to  locate  underground 
springs.  I  bought  a  farm  last  year,  and 
neighbors  told  me  there  used  "  to  be  a 
spring  in  hack  of  barn,  but  searched  and 
cleaned  and  dug  holes,  with  no  success. 
I  have  a  well,  but  people  tell  me  it  dries 
up  in  Summer.  The  well  is  10  feet  deep; 
I  put  a  pump  on  it  and  draw  only  12 
feet.  So  far  there  is  water  but  not  much. 
Is  there  any  way  to  locate  water?  What 
is  the  best  way  to  clean  a  well,  and  what 
is  the  best  thing  to  put  in  a  well  to 
purify  the  water?  j.  d. 

Hawleyville,  Conn. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
presence  of  water  can  be  detected  by  a 
Person  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
much  disputed,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
take  sides  with  either  faction.  As  you 
know,  there  are  many  men  who  claim 
that  they  can  detect  the  presence  of 
underground  water  by  the  use  of  a  forked 
twig,  and  I  have  seen  these  men  work,  the 
twig  turning  in  their  hands  as  the  sup¬ 
posed  location  of  the  water  was  reached. 
Although  I  have  seen  this  done  by  pe< 
apparently  sincere  I  have  never  been  able 
to  accomplish  any  result  myself,  the 
forked  twig  remaining  motionless  in  my 
hands  regardless  of  where  carried. 

Many  former  springs  have  been  “lost” 
due  to  changes  in  the  surroundings  from 
cutting  off  forests,  digging  wells,  drain¬ 
age,  etc.,  and  these  cannot  except  in  few 
cases  be  recovered.  Underground  water, 
except  isolated  cases,  does  not  flow  in 
streams,  hut  rather  as  a  broad  sheet 
seeping  through  the  surface  toward  the 
streams  and  sea.  The  surface  of  this 
sheet  usually  conforms  more  or  less  close¬ 
ly  to  the  ground  surface,  and  in  this  way 
an  experienced  digger  can  usually  tell 
something  about  the  likelihood  of  obtain¬ 
ing  water. 

As  to  the  well,  the  supply  might  he 
increased  by  driving  a  point  down  in  the 
bottom  if  the  bottom  happens  to  be  of 
material  that  will  permit  this,  or  it  may 
be  deepened  by  drilling  and  a  supply  of 
good  water  obtained.  To  cleanse  the  well 
the  sides  should  be  scrubbed  down  with 
a  broom  and  plenty  of  water,  the  dirty 
water  in  the  well  then  pumped  out  and 
the  sediment  in  the  bottom  removed  with 
a  shovel.  Lime  is  sometimes  put  into  a 
well  with  the  idea  of  purifying  if.  and  no 
doubt  helps  to  throw  down  matter  that 
is  held  in  suspension,  but  the  best  method 
is  to  remove  the  dirty  matter  as  above, 
and  then  by  drainage  and  a  tight  curb 
somewhat  elevated  above  the  surrounding 
ground  keep  drainage  water  and  filth  out 
of  the  well.  r.  h.  s. 


Strength  of  Clay  Water  Pipe 

Regarding  vitrified  clay  pipe  and  its 
resistance  to  internal  pressure,  hydro¬ 
static  tests  show  an  average  water  pres¬ 
sure  of  204  lbs.  per  square  men  and  an 
average  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  650 
lbs.  per  square  inch;  the  minimum  pren- 
sure  78  lbs.  per  square  inch  or,  183  ft. 
head  of  water.  These  results  were  from 
tests  of  pipe  of  German  manufacture.  The 
table  of  this  test,  as  well  as  much  other 
information  on  the  subject,  is  to  be  found 
in  Metcalf  &  Eddy’s  “American  Sewerage 
Practice.”  I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where 
this  kind  of  pipe  has  been  used  with  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  as  a  conductor  of  water 
under  pressure,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  installation  is 
about  the  same  in  either  case,  I  would 
advise  the  use  of  the  iron  pipe. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  e.  h.  b. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 
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In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  lielrf  at  Storrs  post  office  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  .The 
Contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  Tire  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1.  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Results  for  week  ending  August  28: 


Week  Total 

BAIIHEI)  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y .  27  1517 

W.  H.  R.  Kent.  N.  Y .  43  1765 

Ernest  XV.  Picker,  X.  J. ... . .  21  1236 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore.... .  22  1167 

Jules  F.  Francais,  \j.  1 .  39  1455 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ont .  39  1245 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  36  1351 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  32  fl96 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  32  1114 

Chiekatawbut  Farm,  Mass .  27  1013 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  41  1281 

William  H.  Bassett.  Conn .  25  1115 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  X.  II  .  26  1252 

Vineland  Training  School.  X.  .1 .  29  1«70 

WHITE  WTANDOTTE8 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  39  1935 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  33  1245 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens.  X.  Y .  13  1055 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn .  30  1247 

BUFF  WYAXDOTTKS 

Hollis  P.  Cloyes.Conn .  43  1497 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  1 .  36  1301 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass .  38  1542 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H .  35  1287 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  22  1338 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  28  1130 

The  Oichards.  Mass .  37  1601 

Obed  G .  Knight.  R.  I .  24  1269 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  22  1547 

Old  Town  Farm,  X.  H . .  31  1313 

Norman  M.  Mistier,  X.  Y  .  37  1227 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  X.  Y .  .  32  1  » 1 7 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr..  Mass .  17  1232 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H .  35  1564 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  56  )|99 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  33  115; 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  X.  H  32  1512 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  38  1725 

Snnnytields  Farm,  Conn .  40  1586 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn .  39  1  M2 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn . 15  917 

C.  P.  Scott,  III  .  35  1466 

Prospect  Farms,  X.  .1 .  26  1UH9 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  M  ass .  18  1197 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass .  35  1241 

Mirimiehi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  16  817 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 .  29  1326 

H.  E.  Xichols,  X.  Y .  26  1323 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass .  10  837 

OR EGONS 

Oregon  f A g.  College.  Ore .  22  1133 

BLACK  LEGHORN'S 

A.  E.  Hampton,  X.  J .  28  1371 

BUFF  LEGHORN'S 

E.  A.  Vosbnrg,  N.  J .  30  1091 

WHITE  LEGHORN'S 

John  K.  Roessner,  X.  J .  40  1229 

Tanglewold  Farm.  L.  1  .  34  1395 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  42  1293 

Richard  Alton,  Conn .  38  1489 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  42  1463 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  33  1595 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y .  41  1563 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  31  1532 

Eigen  ranch  &  DeWinter,  X.  J .  41  1456 

James  O.  LeFevre,  X.  Y .  ..  46  1698 

Slmdnwbrook  Farm,  Conn .  43  1611 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  47  1598 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  41  1490 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  39  1616 

Leo  A.  Grouteii,  Conn .  36  1633 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass .  43  1587 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  X.  Y .  38  1541 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  52  1852 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  X.  Y .  44  1553 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  34  1439 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  31  1365 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt _  45  1681 

A.  P.  Robinson,  X.  Y .  .  34  1609 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  X.  .) .  37  1558 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J .  43  1714 

Emil  Klein,  L.  1 .  43  1437 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J .  36  1751 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  29  1622 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass  . i...  21  1123 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  30  1266 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  43  1642 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  49  1422 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  22  1377 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  29  1392 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  X.  Y .  4<i  1556 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuescn.  Conn .  43  1525 

W.  W.  Wood.  Ohio .  33  1230 

White  Springs  Farm.  X.  Y .  37  1643 

J.  T.  Ratnage,  Texas .  43  1455 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  60  1741 

Burchell  &  Janson,  B.  c .  50  1749 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  X.  J .  34  1200 

August  Degen,  Conn .  14  14.66 

M.  J.  QnacKenbnsh,  N.  J .  15  1113 

The  Yates  Farm,  X.  Y .  44  1388 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y .  39  1614 

Exmoor  Farm.  Pa  .  31  1388 

Willana  Farm,  X.  J .  40  1506 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  .  38  1375 

F.  William  Rosenau,  Conn .  16  1139 


Total .  3381  140479 


Enlarged  Liver 

Recently  I  killed  a  Black  Leghorn  I 
rooster,  and  when  I  came  to  clean  it  the  1 
liver  was  all  bad.  It  was  as  large  as  my 
hand,  the  color  yellowish,  and  it  ail 
crumbled  up  when  I  touched  it.  It  was 
all  little  balls,  just  like  fish  eggs.  I  also 
have  a  few  chickens  that  look  sick  and 
limp.  I  killed  a  few  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  find  the  liver  the  same  way. 

I  feed  my  chickens  mash,  corn  and  scratch 
feed.  What  could  I  do  for  the  trouble? 

Menlo  Park.  N.  Y.  v.  s. 

Enlarged  and  fatty  livers  are  often 
found  in  fowls  that  are  heavily  fed  and 
that  do  not  get  enough  exercise.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  trouble 
would  be  to  keep  the  fowls  under  more 
natural  conditions  and  refrain  from  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of 
them.  While  this  would  be  a  gain  from 
the  standpoint  of  flock  health,  it  might 
not  be  very  profitable  financially.  An 
occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  1  lb.  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  day’s  drinking  water  for 
each  100  fowls,  would  be  helpful  in  a 
closely  confined  and  heavily  fed  flock,  but 
some  losses  must  be  expected.  There  are 


no  symptoms  by  which  this  disease  cr.n 
be  detected  until  it  has  gone  to  irrepar¬ 
able  lengths,  and  no  treatment,  of  indi¬ 
vidual  fowls  can,  therefore,  be  recom¬ 
mended.  M.  B.  D. 


Fattening  Cockerels 

Will  you  give  a  good  ration  for  fatten¬ 
ing  cockerels?  f.  B.  g. 

Long  Island. 

A  ration  for  fattening  cockerels  should 
be  composed  largely  of  cornmeal.  ground 
oars,  ground  barley  or  buckwheat  or  like 
fattening  foods.  Cornmeal,  as  the  most 
easily  obtained,  is  usually  used,  though 
one  or  more  of  the  others  added  to  it  may 
possibly  cheapen  the  ration.  Cracked 
corn  is  given  as  hard  grain,  and  a  moist 
mash  of  the  first  mentioned  ground  grains 
is  fed  several  times  daily  in  the  quantity 
that  the  cockerels  will  eat.  If  moistened 
with  skim-milk  the  mash  is  improved. 
Meat  scrap  may  also  be  added  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  nf  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  if  desired.  Cockerels  to  be  fat¬ 
tened  should  he  kept  in  a  restricted  en¬ 
closure  and  fed  heavily  for  about  two 
weeks  upon  the  wet  mash.  If  the  heavy 
feeding  is  attempt'd  for  a  much  longer 
period  the  birds  are  ant  to  lose  their 
appetites  and  some  of  the  gain  made. 


Ailing  Pullets 

I  seem  to  have  trouble  in  a  pen  of  pul¬ 
lets  that  began  laying  at  the  age  of  four 
months.  In  the  morning  I  find  one  or 
two  that  have  lost  the  use  of  their  legs, 
and  they  use  their  wings  to  get  around. 
Before  noon  they  get  better,  and  most 
always  lay  an  egg  before  night.  Did  I 
push  them  too  hard?  They  have  charcoal 
and  shells  before  them  at  all  times.  I 
feed  this  pen  six  quarts  of  grain  a  day, 
composed  of  cracked  corn,  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat.  two  quarts  in  the  morning,  four 
at  night.  At  noon  I  feed  them  a  mash  of 
ground  corn  and  oats,  wheat  bran,  mixed 
one  day  with  potatoes,  next  day  with 
meat.  They  eat  a  head  of  cabbage  almost 
every  day.  I  have  fed  them  nearly  a 
whole  cow  that  had  to  he  killed  on  ac¬ 
count.  of  diarrhoea.  Could  this  meat,  or 
my  method  of  feeding  he  the  fault?  2. 
Will  rats  bother  hens  on  the  roost  at 
night?  Would  they  he  likely  to  cause 
this  trouble?  T  find  no  blood  on  them. 

New  York.  F.  C.  N. 

You  may  ho  feeding  too  heavily  upon 
fresh  meat,  and  the  fact  that  your  pullets 
began  laying  at  four  months  of  age  indi¬ 
cates  an  exeess  of  animal  protein  in  their 
ration,  thus  “ripening”  the  pullets  at  too  ; 
early  an  age.  Pullets  that  are  pushed  to  j 
very  early  maturity  through  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  upon  meat  are  apt  to  begin  laying 
early,  lay  a  few  eggs  and  then  molt,  with 
consequent  cessation  of  production  and  n 
more  or  less  prolonged  idle  period.  The 
weakness  of  the  legs  noted  may  also  be 
the  effect  of  a  too  highlv  nitrogenous  ra¬ 
tion  or  of  a  little  understood  trouble 
which  often  manifests  itself  in  young 
fowls. 

2.  Rats  will  disturb  fowls  upon  their 
perches  at  night,  but  I  have  never  known 
of  any  mature  fowls  being  killed  by  them. 
This  would  not  account  for  the  trouble 
that  you  describe,  however.  M.  B.  D. 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal 4  Tul  25c 

Our  29th  Y ear.  Helpful,  Interesting  Articles  Each  Month  bjr  Poultry 
Wrb*m  of  National  Reputation.  $1.00  a  Year.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Box  2  Syrian**,  N.  Y. 


YEARLING  HENS  LEGHORNS 

High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  mo¬ 
derate  prices.  Satisfaetion  guaranteed.  Bend  for 
circular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER.  Liddleport,  New  York 


Leading  Red  Pen  at  Storrs  Contest  For  Sale 

Greatest  winter  egg  record.  830  in  December,  January, 
February  and  March,  t  hus.  II.  Lane,  Southboro,  Muss. 

E!ack  Jersey  Giants-Pullets 

unH  finclfprek  .it  reasonable  prices. 

ana  UOCKereiS  TABOR  FARM  Lonumeadow,  Mass. 

OH  s-  v-  ANCONA  FILLETS,  12  to  14-weeks  old. 

W  Sale  price,  *45.  m.  N  GAGE  S  SON,  Silver  Creek,  New  York  i 


For  Sale- BARKED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

May  hat. -lied  The  well  barred,  light  colored,  big  boned 
kind.  $2. {>0  each.  H.  C.  CRAFT,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y. 


Pullets-Bar  Rock,  White  Rock,  s.ncA'Zn  Leghorn 

Yearling  Breeders,  white  I’ekin  Ducks  and  Bla.-k  Jer  ¬ 
sey  Giants.  K.  It.  HUM  lIKlt  It  CO.,  Srrn.-ht.vrn,  N.  1.  U.  No.  1 


Special  Yearling  Sale 

FOREST  FARM 


Guaranteed  yearling  hens. 
Best  si  rains  91.60  and  un. 
Rock.away,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

R.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  CNDEIUIIM.  Farms,  Hort  Aim.  N.  J 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Cornell  certified.  Bred  from  certified  stock.  See 
Pen  2.  Storrs  <’on test.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


P 


ABOEF’S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y 


Qeady-to-I.ay  Pullet*.  98  .-ach  -,  cockerels.  $5.  S.  C- 
II  W.  Leghorns.  A.  1$.  II  ALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


F'  O  R  SALE 

RHODE  ISLAND  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Cornell  laying  strain,  certified,  J3  to  $5  for  quick  sale. 

DEVONSHIRE  FARMS  -  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


5,000 

Ready  to  Lay 
Pullets 

All  Famous  Lord  Farms 
Strain,  Single  Combed 
White  Leghorns 

This  year  we  have  raised  more  pul¬ 
lets  than  any  Farm  in  the  country. 
Our  chicks  are  easy  to  raise  and 
they  grow  quickly  and  evenly  into 
pullets  that  lay  and  pay  well. 

We  have  already  shipped  thous¬ 
ands  this  Summer  and  still  have 
about  5,000  more  that  we  cannot 
house  this  Winter.  These  birds 
will  begin  to  lay  in  August  and 
September.  You  buy  SATISFAC¬ 
TION  with  our  stock. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Special 
Price  List 

LORD  FARMS 

Box  240-G  METHUEN,  MASS. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
LAYING  HENS 

Yearlings  <15  months  old)  that  are  now  giving 
nearly  50*  production.  #2  each  in  lots  of  25. 

CACKLEDAWN  POULTRY  FARM 

North  Avenue  Burlington.  Vermont 


BARRON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

We  have  several  hundred  choice  cockerels 
bred  from  carefully  selecied  trap-nested  hens 
with  egg  records  up  to  261.  These  cockerels 
will  improve  the  egg-laying  qualities  of  your 
flock.  Prices  very  teasonabie.  Special  dis¬ 
count  given  early  orders.  Write  for  circular. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

Bred  from  our  best  breeders.  Raised  on  un¬ 
limited  range.  Ready  to  lay.  $2.50  each, 
C.  ().  I).,  subject  to  your  approval. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM  Newtown,  Conn. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS 

Mature  Pulleta{||”«r'"100 

Bred  from  heavy  laying,  trapnested  stock,  Barron 
strain.  Buttermilk  fed  and  grown  on  free  range. 
Large,  vigorous  and  free  from  disease.  Address 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  -  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


2,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  and  May  hatch,  raised  on  unlimited  range,  stronjr, 
healthy  bird*,  bred  to  produce  ;  some  ready  to  lay  now. 
Price,  32.50  each;  in  lots  of  25  and  more,  S2  each.  500 

for  $750.  Inspection  invited.  TRT0N  FARM,  Bradford.  Mass. 


PULLETS-White  and  Black  Leghorn 

two  to  four  months  old.  75c  to  861.50  each.  Also 
yearling  Hens.  NOAH  BERGEY,  Bergey,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  genuine, 

profit-making  kind,  by  using  pedigreed  males  only  in 
our  mating  pens.  They  are  extraordinary  pullets  at  ordi¬ 
nary  pi  ices.  I'INEWOOII  pol  l,  I  KY  FA  KM.  Toms  Ithci  ,  .V  1. 


Pllllotc  April-May  Pullets  in  White,  Brown, 
lUllcIo  Butt  Leghorns,  Ancona*.  Laying,  at 
up.  (Pullets,  91.90  and  up.  Yearlings. 91. Ho  and 
up.  FOREST  FARM,  Itoekuway,  N.  J. 


Laying 

$1.90  and 


English  S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  Imported  High  Pedigreed  stock.  Tom  Barron’s 
Best.  April  Hatch.  PLEASANT  VIEW  POULTRY  FACM.  Bolivar.  N.Y. 


S-  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

April  linteli,  82.25  each.  May  hatch,  92  each.  June 
hatch,  91.75  each.  July  hatch,  81.441  each  A  few 
choice  March  Breeding  Cockerels,  $4  each  $85  for  10. 

Jl  STA  1MH  I.TKY  FARM  Noiitliiimptoii,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-500  ‘a'p'iT  S.G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Beared  on  range.  T<  m  Barron  strain.  Heady  Sept,  1st. 
82,7.0  each.  Also  500  yearlings,  82.  Breeding  Hens, 
91.75.  Cockerels, 95.  RIVER0ALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cortland  N  T. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
l-eg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H  8.  TEN  ETCH,  Somerville.  N.J. 
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Most  Profitable  Farmstock  on  Record! 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  from  $5  to  $25 

Hatching  eggs  sell  from  50c.  each  up, 
and  demand  is  unlimited. 

VINELAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE—  Complete  Dispersal  of  all  my  Leghorn  Stock 

to  make  room  for  pure  bred  Holstein  cattle.  For  great 
production,  proven  in  laying  contests  by  many  winnings 
of  silver  cups  and  blue  ribbons,  they  are  unexcelled. 


!>00  2-year-old  breeding  hens  ® . $1.25 

0OO  1 -year-old  “  **  @ .  1.50 

XOO  Luying  pullets  <3} .  2.50 

800  May  1st  “  @ .  2.25 


FOUND  ATION  STOCK— NO  CULT..S 
This  is  the  last,  chance  to  obtain  my  stock  direct.  iiM 

83~2  F.  M.  PEASLEY.  Cheshire,  Conn. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  BREEDING  STOCK 

We  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  wish  you  had 
ater.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  1*.  1'IMIAM,  Bel  mar,  N.  J. 


■■■  —  — -  —  —  ww  i>,i  111  it iiiH,  niiiTH,  i  igeons.  uogs,  Mock 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Telford.  P, 


Rhode  Island  Reds  Comb 

Trapnested  stock.  Bred  for  winter  eggs.  April 
hutched  pullets,  S3  each.  May  hatched.  $2.50 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  Paoli,  I’a. 


Payne  Bros.  Strain  R.  &  S.  Comb  Reds 

iig,  healthy,  farm  raised  cockerels  and  pullets  for 
ale  at  25°boff  regular  prices  if  taken  before  Xov.  1st. 


Big 
s 

It.  F, 


RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER 

D.  86  -  Pine  I* I ii i us,  X.  Y. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac- 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKF.NSEN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  For  Sale 

From  hens  with  Storrs  Contest  Records.  .My  birds 
at  Storrs  have  made  records  as  hiirh  ns  265,  272,  281, 
and  ‘  College  Queen  with  308.  Guarantee  with  every 
bird.  Send  for  circular.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


Columbian  Wyandottes-Cockerels,  Pullets 

Circular  and  ju  ices  free. 

h*  S.  SPAFFOKD  -  IYln.rtvi  lie,  New  York 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

From  VINELAND  Pen  22.  1918-19.  (Record  2225  eggs  ) 
Brices  low.  B.  E.  DECKER.  133  No.  Pleasant  Ave..  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

PARKS’  STRAIN.  Hatched  May  15th.  Full  fed. 
L  full  feathered,  handsome  *2.25  each 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 

May,  1921,  breeding  Pen.  16  hens  and  Tom. 

W.  J.  SWIFT  -  North  Falmouth,  Mass. 

BarredRockPullets 

March  and  April  hatched.  Parks’  Strain. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS  Box  494  Warwick,  N.Y. 


MIXOKC’AN.  8. C.  B.  Cockerels,  93  to  96.  150  to  200-egg 
type,  I  cock,  95.  Hogan  test.  Mrs.  L.J.  MERVILLE.  Blits.  N.T. 


For  Sale  300  May  Hatched  Pullets  S" 

bred  from  heavy  laying,  trap-nested  stock.  Buttermilk 
fed  and  grown  on  free  range.  Vigorousand  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  Price  92  each.  VERNON  It.  LAFI.EIt,  Middlesex,  X  ¥ 


APRIL  (l/jjypj  Pull oIq  Twenty— 92M;  Fifty— 965;  One 
HATCHED  inixea  rlllieis  Hmi(lre(i-8120.  May  Hatched. 
Twenty — 825;  Fifty— 860;  One  Hundred— 81 OO.  Hocks 
Reds. Leghorns,  at  $2-50  each.  Also  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys  at  Special  prices.  H.  A.  S0UDER.  Bov  29,  Sellcrsville.  Po. 


RhnHp  Wlanri  RpHo  J25  March  hatched,  free  range, 
nnuaeisiana  neas  puiietsf„rsale.  Average  weight! 

4  lbs.  Nice  colored,  vigorous  birds.  Bargain  at  $2  50 
each.  HARLAN  PALMER.  Elm  vie  w  Farm,  New  Naven,  Vermont 


FOR  8AI.K— S.  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels,  Kulp 

strain,  cheap.  Roger  A  Williams,  Brookfield.  N.Y. 


PULLETS  comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred,  hatched  and  raised  on  own  farm,  with  size  and  vi¬ 
gor  to  stand  up  under  heavy  laying.  Hatched  early  April. 
Price  82.25  in  lots  of  15  or  over.  NEIL  MORTON,  Groton.  N.  T. 


Eckharts’  Barred  Rocks 

BREH-TO-SHOW  BRED-TO-UAY 

Choice  April  Hatched  Pullets  for  sale  at  $3  each. 
March  Cockerels, $4  up.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
your  money  refunded.  C.  W.  &  H.  J.  Eckhart.  Shohola.  Pa. 


RABBITS 


The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbitries 

Our  Stock  of  Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealands  is  now 
heavier  and  better  than  ever,  Can  we  not  inieiest 
you  Prices  to  suit  and  delivery  that  will  please  you. 

THRO.  S.  MOORE  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Baby  Chicks 
12c.  up 

Buy  Now 

September  Chicks  for  early  winter  broilers  and 
March  Layers. 

TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

The  following  breed*  ready  for  shipment  every  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday 


White  Leuhorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks.. 


26  60  100  600  1000 

Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 

j  $3.50  $6  50  $12  00  $57  50  $110  00 
$4.75  $9.00  $17  00  $82.50  $160  GO 


26  60  100  500  1000 

Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 

R.  I.  Reds . 1 

White  Rocks . y$4.75  $9.00  $17.00  $82.50  $160.00 

White  Wyandottes  1 


PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE. 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  Terms:  Cash  with  order  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

If  any  chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  we  will  refund  your  money  or  replace  them  free  of  charge 

I Vrit*  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.,  “ Largest  Eastern  Producers” 


Box  O,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Box  O.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Conn.,  receiving 
postoffice  of  Cos 
of  Demmon  is 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  victims  of  the  live  stock  deals  of 
Douglas  Demmon  will  be  interested  to 
note  that  the  Federal  authorities  are  look¬ 
ing  for  him  again.  Of  late  he  has  been 
located  at  Greenwich, 
his  mail  at  the  nearby 
Cob.  One  peculiarity 
that  he  conducts  most  of  his  correspond¬ 
ence  on  telegraph  blanks.  It  is  reported 
that  he  represented  himself  in  Greenwich 
as  a  wealthy  ranch  owner  from  Montana. 
He  got  shipments  of  breeding  stock  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  on  the  pretext  that 
he  was  shipping  to  South  America.  The 
most  charitable  view  of  Demmon  is 
that  he  is  not  of  sound  mind,  but  at  any 
rate  he  showed  a  large  degree  of  cunning 
in  the  stock  transactions. 

Receivers  for  the  American  Motors 
Company  of  Plainfield.  N.  .T..  one  of  the 
largest  automobile  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  Fast,  were  appointed  recently 
as  the  result  of  an  equity  action  before 
Federal  Judge  Lynch  in  Newark.  The 
suit  was  filed  by  Furst  &  Furst  and  Sam¬ 
uel  M.  Hollander,  attorneys,  who  repre¬ 
sent  80  per  cent  of  the  creditors.  It  was 
started  with  the  consent  of  the  company. 

The  above  item  is  of  interest  to  those 
who  have  been  invited  to  purchase  stock 
in  the  American  Motors  Company.  The 
general  depressed  condition  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  responsible  for  the  financial 
difficulties  at  this  time,  but  the  stock 
promotion  plan  was  unsound,  and  not 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

An  individual  came  to  our  burg  last 
•week  and  engaged  something  like  40 
young  girls  to  work  for  him.  with  a  doll 
as  a  reward  for  their  services.  Each 
girl  was  given  a  large  card  with  which 
to  do  business.  On  the  card  were  40  con¬ 
cealed  numbers.  The  scheme  is  to  start 
the  little  girl  out  among  her  friends  and 
have  them  pick  out  one  of  the  numbers  by 
pulling  off  a  piece  of  tissue  paper.  If 
the  number  revealed  is  18.  you  pay  18 
cents.  If  it  is  6.  you  pay  0  cents.  The 
numbers  run  consecutively  from  1  to  40. 
You  write  your  name  over  the  number 
you  picked.  In  the  upper  corner  of  the 
card  is  another  concealed  number.  When 
the  little  .girl  has  sold  all  the  numbers 
she  has  $8.10,  which  she  gives  to  the 
promoter.  He  uncovers  the  winning 
number,  and  if  it  corresponds  with  yours 
you  get  a  doll  worth  about  $1.50.  ’  The 
little  girl  also  gets  a  similar  doll.  That 
totals  $3.  Now  subtract  $3  from  $8.10 
and  there  is  a  balance  of  $5.10.  Multiply 
that  by  40  and  you  have  $204.  All  the 
while  the  children  were  out  importuning 
their  friends  to  assist  them  in  the  gam¬ 
bling  scheme  the  promoter  basked  in  the 
sunshine  on  a  hotel  porch. 

The  above  from  the  Quakertown,  Pa., 
Free  Press  reveals  an  easy  money  scheme 
that  country  people  should  be  on  guard 
against.  The  children,  of  course,  only 
see  the  doll  which  they  are  to  receive  for 
their  work,  and  their  parents  fail  to  real¬ 
ize  the  viciousness  of  the  scheme  until  the 
easy  money  artist  has  passed  on  to  an¬ 
other  town.  We  hope  this  item  may 
head  him  and  his  ilk  off  in  some  quarters 
at  least. 

The  United  Fertilizer  &  Lime  Com¬ 
pany  have  an  agent  here  selling  stock  at 
$10  a  share;  can’t  take  less  than  five 
shares.  They  are  picking  up  a  lot  of 
money  here.  Will  you  look  them  up  and 
let  us  know  what  they  are  about?  Am 
sending  you  a  little  slip  they  had  in  the 
Malone  paper.  D.  B. 

New  York. 

We  have  already  paid  our  inspects  to 
the  United  Fertilizer  &  Lime  Company 
stock  promotion  scheme.  We  suspected 
from  the  start  that  this  was  a  promotion 
of  C.  II.  Stromblad,  and  the  newspaper 
clipping  forwarded  by  this  subscriber  con¬ 
firms  the  suspicion.  It  states  that  Strom¬ 
blad  represented  F.  B.  Kelley,  president 
of  the  company.  In  all  probability  Kel¬ 
ley  is  the  stool  pigeon  for  Stromblad, 
who  organized  a  similar  scheme  two  years 
ago,  which  was  effective  in  separating  a 
good  many  farmers  from  their  savings  on 
the  strength  of  representations  that  were 
impossible  to  carry  out. 

Reading  the  letter  of  J.  F.  C.,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  in  Publisher’s  Desk  recalls  to  me 
a  little  business  I  had  with  the  Harlo- 


warden  Gardens,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  a  few 
years  ago.  The  proprietor  advertised 
some  new  varieties  of  carnations  in  one 
of  our  trade  papers.  I  sent  him  an  order 
for  several  hundred,  but  he  wrote  back 
demanding  payment  before  plants  were 
shipped.  I  did  not  know  him.  but  wish¬ 
ing  the  varieties  I  sent  him  check  in  pay¬ 
ment.  After  growing  these  carnations  all 
Summer  I  found  in  the  Fall  that  they 
were  a  lot  of  inferior  mixed  varieties  of 
little  value,  and  not  one  single  plant  of 
what  I  ordered.  After  writing  him  he 
claimed  his  hired  help  got  them  mixed. 
It  seems  to  be  a  bad  habit  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  j.  fc. 

Connecticut. 

We  referred  to  Arthur  Lee  as  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Harlowarden  Gardens.  This 
was  an  error.  He  is  proprietor  of  Lee’s 
Nurseries,  Riverhead,  L.  I.  We  have  had 
numerous  complaints  against  him  and  ad¬ 
vise  against  dealings  with  him.  The 
Harlowarden  Gardens  are  conducted  by 
J.  M.  Raynor  at  Greenport,  L.  I.,  and 
we  have  also  had  frequent  complaints 
against  him  and  accounts  for  collection. 
We  do  not  consider  either  house  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  the  trade  of  our  people. 

Last  Fall  I  shipped  a  box  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  Buffalo  to  Smethport,  Pa.,  by 
American  Express.  I  waited  in  Smeth¬ 
port  for  one  week  for  this  box  to  come, 
which  it  never  did.  I  called  at  the 
American  Express  twice  a  day  at  Smeth¬ 
port,  and  had  to  pay  my  board  for  two 
of  us,  which  was  a  big  expense.  At  last 
I  gave  the  express  agent  my  address  and 
told  him  where  to  ship  it,  and  he  said  he 
would.  I  came  home  then,  went  to  the 
claim  agent  at  Ruffalo  and  put  in  a 
claim,  and  he  said  he  would  look  it  up 
right  away.  In  a  week  or  so  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  claim  agent  in  Buffalo 
saying  the  box  had  been  delivered.  Then 
I  wrote  right  back  to  him  and  told  him 
if  it  had  been  delivered  I  had  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  thing.  I  have  called  at  the 
claim  agent’s  office  twice  since  that,  and 
I  have  received  nothing.  Will  you  look 
up  this  matter  for  me?  a.  j.  c. 

New  York. 

Claim  was  entered  promptly  by  ship¬ 
per,  but  he  could  get  no  advice  or  adjust¬ 
ment.  It  took  the  express  company  a 
year  and  eight  mouths  to  settle.  The 
goods  were  worth  $250,  but  as  a  value  of 
$100  was  put  on  the  express  receipt  the 
express  company  was  not  responsible  for 
anything  more  than  this  amount. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  work 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  rendered  us  in  securing 
our  money.  We  received  the  check  for 
$475,  and  will  always  feel  grateful  to  the 
paper.  Thanking  you  again  and  wishing 
you  all  success,  hr.  and  mrs.  a.  r.  k. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  case  of  a  poor  couple  having 
made  a  deposit  on  a  farm  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  made  the  refund  clearly 
due  them.  To  secure  the  refund  through 
legal  process  would  cost  as  much  as  the 
amount  involved,  and  the  couple  would  be 
no  better  off.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  help  subscribers  in  cases 
of  this  kind.  Also  we  are  glad  to  per¬ 
form  the  service  in  the  interests  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  square  dealing,  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  individuals  concerned. 

I  never  saw  a  paper  that  gives  to  each 
member  of  the  family  such  a  sense  of 
being  understood  and  helped. 

Massachusetts.  MRS.  e.  it.  g. 

The  above  note  is  especially  pleasing, 
because  the  author  of  it  has  discovered  in 
the  paper  just  what  we  have  been  study¬ 
ing  and  trying  to  make  it  for  years.  If 
all  of  our  people  get  this  feeling  our 
satisfaction  would  be  complete. 


Alien  Land  Owner 

Gan  an  alien  not  naturalized  own  real 
estate  in  Pennsylvania?  In  buying  a 
farm  for  part  cash  and  balance  on  time, 
what  is  the  customary  method  of  proced¬ 
ure?  What  form  of  agreement  or  con¬ 
tract  would  best  protect  the  purchaser’s 
equity  interests?  Can  you  name  some  of 
the  more  important  points  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  in  order  to  prevent  loss  by  decep¬ 
tion  or  error?  j.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

Aliens  may  buy  land  and  hold  the  same 
as  citizens  may  in  your  State. 

It  depends  entirely  upon  what  part  of 
the  purchase  price  you  are  receiving.  If 
you  are  getting  a  substantial  sum  you 
would  want  to  take  a  mortgage  for  the 
balance,  the  mortgage  should  contain  in¬ 
surance,  tax  and  assessment  clauses,  and 
if  there  is  a  considerable  timber  on  the 
property  it  would  be  well  to  add  a  clause 
prohibiting  the  purchaser  from  disposing 
of  the  timber  without  applying  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  payment  of  mortgage.  Your 
lawyer  will  undoubtedly  see  that  your 
interest  is  well  protected  when  your'  pa¬ 
pers  are  drawn.  Ordinarily  there  is  no 
money  saved  by  drawing  your  own  papers 
or  employing  a  layman  to  do  so.  N.  T. 


tl  t#  Iff  in# 


Increase  Your  Crops  With  This 
Roller  Bearing  Spreader 

The  popularity  and  fame  of  the  International  Roller 
Bearing  Manure  Spreader  is  due  to  one  thing — and 
that  is  sheer  merit.  The  record  of  the  International 
spreader,  of  the  improved  type,  has  shown  farmers  that 
this  is  a  product  satisfactory  from  all  points  of  view.  Those 
features  which  create  its  special  value,  as  listed  below, 
are  of  practical  interest  to  every  man  on  a  farm. 


1 .  Roller  Bearings — Rollerbearinga 
at  7  points — the  only  spreader 
so  equipped. 

2.  Double  Ratchet  Drive — Walking 
beam  transmission  from  main 
axle  eccentric  and  extra  large 
ratchet  wheel  give  easy,  strong, 
6teady  feed.  Box  tapered  to 
eliminate  friction  on  both  sides. 
Six  feed  speeds. 

3.  Oscillating  Front  Axle  —  Auto¬ 
type,  permitting  short  turn. 
No  pole  whipping. 

4.  Power;  Both  Wheels — Power  is 
transmitted  from  both  ends  of 
the  rear  axle  —  beaters  and 
wide-spread  driven  from  one 
wheel  and  the  manure  feed 
from  the  other. 


5.  Wheels  Track— Rear  wheels 
track  with  the  front  wheels, 
lightening  draft. 

6.  Tight  Bottom — There  is  no 
clogging,  jamming  apron,  be¬ 
cause  the  spreader  has  a  tight 
bottom.  Spreads  anything. 

7.  Two  Beaters — Two  all-steel 
beaters  with  chisel  -  pointed 
square  teeth  work  from  both 
top  and  bottom  of  the  load. 

8.  Wide-Spread — The  spiral  be¬ 
hind  the  beaters  gives  the  ma¬ 
nure  a  third  beating,  and 
spreads  it  finely  and  uniformly 
beyond  the  wheels. 

9.  All-Steel  Main  Frame—  Wood 
box  sides  hold  only  the  load. 


See  the  International  spreader  at  your  nearby  Inter¬ 
national  dealer’s  or  write  us  for  detailed  information. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

Chicago  liNCOBPOAAT(D>  USA 

92  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  Stale J 


M 


PURIFINE”  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEAOER-ATLAS  CO.,  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


To  buy  your  shavings  now  for 
fall  and  winter  use  means  that 
you  will  secure  not  only  a  better 
price,  but  a  quicker  delivery  and 
far  better  shavings.; 

Write  today  for  our  low  prices. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 
84  Foster  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


AKER 


BALED  SHAVINGS 


Log  Saw  Prices 
’Way  Down 


HERE’S  THE  PROOF! 

i WITTE  Log  Saw  formerly  $189 
NOW  with  all  improvements . 


WITTE 

Latest  Out  Log  Saws 
Run  Steady— Cat  Faster, 

'  Shipped  Complete— Engi _  _ 

and  Saw  as  Shown— Ready  to  Use. 

90-Day  Test— Lifetime  Guarantee 

The  WITTE  Log  Saw  is  a  Big  Capacity, 
strongly  built  outfit — Easy  to  operate.  Runs  all 
lay  on  2  gallons  of  fuel.  Positive  Lever  Control.  Start 
or  stop  saw  while  engine  rnns.  Only  Arm  Swing  Log  Saw 
with  Interchangeable  Tree  Saw  Parts.  Makes  Log  Saw  a 
fast-cutting  Tree  Saw  as  shown.  Change  in  6  minutes. 

Clamps  to  tree  below  saw  in  10  Beconds.  Most  practical  — 

—lightest  -easiest  to  use  tree  saw  equipment  built.  Big  3-color  catalog 
tells  all  about  it— Free.  Don’t  buy  any  log  or  tree  saw  until  you  know 
about  the  WITTE.  Sold  direct— Cash  or  Easy  Terms.  Write  today, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1898  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  1898  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Write  for  big 
Log  and  Tree  Saw 
Catalog  Free 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  po  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attendants 
in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$44  per  month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  en¬ 
closing  letters  of  reference  (from  previous  em¬ 
ployers,  if  possible!  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  V. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  single  man  for  general 
farm  work  on  private  estate  in  Litchfield  Co., 
Conn.:  good  wages,  with  board  and  room;  steady 
position  the  year  'round;  must  have  good  refer¬ 
ences  and  willing  worker;  give  age,  wages  re¬ 
quired  and  references  in  first  letter.  ADt  ER- 
TISER  9342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man,  experienced  dairy  and 
apples;  wife  to  help  in  house;  farm  in  Rliine- 
beck,  N.  Y.  JAMES  R.  BOURNE,  West  Corn¬ 
wall,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Thoroughly  experienced  working 
foreman;  manage  farm,  70  acres;  New  York 
State;  board  two  men;  give  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  9340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STORE  CLERK  and  salesman;  one  who  is  not 
afraid  of  long  hours  and  ambitious  to  make 
good;  must  have  had  previous  experience  in 
brooding  of  chicks  and  operating  incubators  and 
the  feeding  of  chickens;  Poultry  Supply  Sales¬ 
rooms.  Apply  by  letter  only.  POULTRYMAN, 
care  MacNiff  Co.,  Inc.,  196  Greenwich  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  AND  FARMER — Dairyman  must  be 
expert  in  certified  milk  and  cows,  some  college 
training;  farmer  must  understand  soils,  crops, 
tractors,  live  stock;  married  men  only.  L.  D.  B., 
136  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WILL  GIVE  reliable,  ambitious,  white,  Chris¬ 
tian  boy  between  12  and  15  exceptional  home 
and  educational  advantages  in  return  for  house 
chores,  care  of  chickens  and  garden  in  country 
place,  mile  from  high  school  and  35  miles  from 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  9350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  to  keep  house  for  three  women 
in  country;  plain  cooking,  simple  living,  in 
steam  heated  house  with  Lot  water,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  HARMONY  ROAD  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  MAN  on  small  farm;  eight  cows, 
two  horses;  small  delivery  route;  must  be 
good  milker;  honest,  clean  and  obliging;  $35  per 
month,  board  and  room:  comfortable  Winter 
job,  not  heavy;  state  full  particulars.  C.  F. 
HILL,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  man  for  farm  work; 

$40  per  month  and  keep.  CARL  ,T.  PETER¬ 
SEN,  West  Laurens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  general  farmer  who  under¬ 
stands  sheep.  Inquire  C.  D.  PRENTICE, 
Haddam,  Conn. 

DAIRYMAN  wanted  January  1,  with  help 
enough  to  care  for  45  to  55  cows.  C.  CLIF¬ 
TON  VEIRS,  Rockville,  Md. 


WANTED — On  private  place,  two  young  men, 
preferably  brothers,  or  father  and  son;  one 
must  be  thoroughly  practical  and  experienced  in 
taking  care  dairy  house,  bottling  and  cooling 
milk  and  first-class  butter-maker,  scrupulously 
clean  in  his  work;  the  other  dry-hand  milker,  to 
assist  herdsman  with  small  herd  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys,  and  to  do  general  work  on  farm;  only 
high-class  men  need  apply  with  highest  refer¬ 
ences  and  reason  for  leaving  last  place;  state 
wages,  with  board.  P.  O.  BOX  332,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Family  or  housekeeper  who  believes 
the  spirit  of  Christ  lives  and  who  tries  to  live 
accordingly,  on  farm  in  Litchfield  County;  good 
place  for  Summer  boarders.  ADVERTISER  9361, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  experienced,  strong,  clean  and  neat; 
good  milker;  one  who  is  willing  to  work;  will 
be  used  as  one  of  my  family;  good  room,  warm 
in  Winter;  good  buildings  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  am  willing  to  pay  the  right  man  all  he 
can  earn;  $40  to  start  with;  don’t  apply  unless 
you  are  able  and  Teallv  want  to  work.  CHAS. 
B.  WRIGnT,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted;  good  milker;  farm  work; 

none  but  good  worker  wanted;  $40  per  month. 
Apply  in  person  or  ’phone  42-M,  Cold  Spring, 
after  6  p.  m.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — October  1,  single  man  for  general 
farm  work  on  small  farm;  poultry  and  agricul¬ 
tural  experience  necessary;  permanent  job  for 
right  man;  give  experience,  references  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  O.  J.  BROWN, 
Box  172,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm  with  house, 
milk  and  firewood;  state  experience  at  farm 
work  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  9368, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  or  preferably  married  man  on 
general  farm;  only  those  furnishing  high  class 
references  entertained;  wages  $40.00  and  board 
or  $65.00,  house,  wood,  milk,  etc.  ADVERTI¬ 
SER  9367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  experienced  woman,  gener¬ 
al  housework,  on  farm;  no  laundry;  modern 
conveniences.  MRS.  WILLIAM  B.  HUBBARD, 
West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARMER — Working  business  manager  and  skilled 
herdsman  now  open;  lifetime  practical  scien¬ 
tific  experience  all  branches  general  farming; 
share  proposition  with  purebred  cattle  consid¬ 
ered;  married;  31.  LAKE  SIDE  FARM,  Niver- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

_ _ _ > 

WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
by  man  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced; 
best  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  9315, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - -  ■  ■  . .  .  —  - -  » 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  no  children,  scientific, 
practical;  best  service;  sure  results;  large 
knowledge  farm  animals,  fanning,  electricity, 
•■arpentery,  tinning,  masonry,  painting,  all 
problems  on  place;  will  prove  worth;  can  fill 
vacancy  or  start  something  worth  while.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  married;  with  one 
child,  wishes  position,  commercial  or  private; 
references.  ADVERTISER  9333,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  reliable,  experienced  on  car¬ 
pentering,  plumbing  and  pipe  fitting,  paint¬ 
ing,  gardening,  etc.,  wishes  position  as  care¬ 
taker  of  gentleman’s  estate.  ADVERTISER 
9344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED — By  a  praetieal,  thorough, 
up-to-date  farm  superintendent,  experienced 
in  management  of  large  farms  successfully, 
purebred  stock,  etc.  Address  ADVERTISER 

9317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  middle-aged,  as  gardeners  and  care¬ 
takers  on  a  gentleman’s  place;  wife  board  help 
or  cook  week  ends;  best  reference.  WILLIAM 
KEARNEY,  Bethel,  Conn. 

WANTED — By  man  with  family,  position  on 
commercial  or  private  dairy  farm;  good 
worker;  references;  yearly  job.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9348,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  married  man,  life  experience  in  poul¬ 
try,  truck  and  fruit,  seeking  connections  with 
modern  poultry  farm;  best  references.  DAVID 
CHERRY,  Woodbine,  N.  J. 

DAIRYMAN,  experienced  and  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  desires  position  in  creamery  or 
milk  house  on  farm  where  modern  equipment  is 
used;  good  practical  man.  ADVERTISER  9349, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMMERCIAL  ORCHARDIST  open  for  position 
as  manager;  life  experience  in  fruit  and  truck 
crops,  cattle,  hogs,  poultry  and  bees;  I  want 
position  where  experience,  honesty  and  executive 
ability  are  demanded  and  appreciated;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  9352,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MANAGER— Open  for  engagement  after  October 
1;  unusual  experience  in  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  dairy  products.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  Christian,  single,  three  years’ 
experience  on  poultry  farm,  wants  position  as 
manager  or  assistant;  not  afraid  of  work;  re¬ 
fined  and  reliable;  reference  furnished.  BOX 
86,  Westhampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager  and  poultry  specialist  with  20 
years’  successful  experience  is  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  as  superintendent  of  stock  or  poultry 
farm  or  gentleman’s  estate;  formerly  owner  of 
Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm.  Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  best 
references.  0.  S.  GREENE,  Star  Route,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — position  as  herdsman  or  farmer  on  a 
large  farm,  by  a  middle-aged  American;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced:  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted  by  all  around  practical 
farmer  and  poultryman,  now  successfully  op¬ 
erating  large  poultry  farm;  would  consider 
change;  American,  married  and  worker;  results 
guaranteed.  ADVERTISER  9360,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — American,  single,  29  years,  life  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches  farm  work;  agricultural 
college  training;  capable  of  taking  charge;  wants 
position  on  modern  poultry  or  small  dairy  farm 
(poultry  preferred),  with  privilege  of  raising 
rabbits  in  vacant  poultry  house  or  suitable  build¬ 
ing;  must  be  near  city  or  large  town,  and  a  first- 
class  home;  state  ftrll  particulars.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WHO  will  pay  working  American  farm  superin¬ 
tendent,  married,  life  experience  all  branches', 
$100  month,  good  house  and  perquisites,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  whole-hearted  service?  ADVERTISER 
9358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  young  man  wishes  job  on  a  dairy 
farm;  has  some  experience  in  a  dairy;  has 
some  knowledge  of  butter-making.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN — Single,  no  tobacco,  Protestant; 

wants  position  as  chauffeur  on  farm  or  estate; 
Finger  Lake  region  preferred;  open  October  1; 
references.  BOX  008,  Cornwall-on-Hudson, 

New  York. 

CARPENTER  AND  PAINTER  desires  position 
on  private  estate;  capable  of  laying  out  work 
and  handling  men;  handy  at  mechanical  work; 
also  drive  a  Ford  car.  L.  RONGET,  Stockton, 
N.  J 

POULTRYMAN — 30,  with  mother,  8  years  ex¬ 
perience,  Cornell  training,  wants  position; 
salary  or  shares  or  will  rent  equipped  and 
stocked  place;  best  of  references;  south  Jersey 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  9365,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER — Married,  wishes  position  prefer¬ 
ably  Southern  New  York;  14  years’  experience; 
American,  32,  active  and  willing  to  do  anything: 
best  references.  C.  H.  care  A.  Fintell,  185 
Dubois  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN — Wishes  caretaker’s  position; 

efficient  chauffeur;  state  salary  and  privileges. 
ADVERTISER  9364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN — Seeks  position;  good  dry  hand 
milker  and  caretaker;  good  butter  maker; 
steady  and  reliable;  wife  would  board  men; 
good  references.  PATRICK  DONEGAN,  Fish- 
kill  Farms,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Wishes  position,  single, 

Christian,  scientific,  practical,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  incubation,  brooding,  production,  ped¬ 
igree;  college  training;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  9362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Four  acres  in  village;  plain  house, 
barn,  shed,  fruit,  $3,000.  F.  GATES,  Long 
Valley,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — In  Sullivan  County,  farm 
of  108  acres;  bordering  Delaware  River;  16-room 
house,  entirely  new  furnished,  bathroom,  running 
water,  telephone  in  house;  %y2  miles  from  rail¬ 
road:  barns,  chicken  houses,  machinery,  equip¬ 
ments;  there  is  also  a  five  room  cottage  and  a 
trout,  brook  that  runs  past,  the  house;  ideal  for 
boarders.  For  particulars,  apply  ADVERTISER 
9261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  SELL  OR  LEASE— 200-acre  gentleman’s* 

estate,  located  on  Lincoln  Highway,  near 
Princeton;  trade  deliveries;  every  modern  im¬ 
provement,  gas.  electricity;  equipped  and  stocked 
for  general  and  dairy  farming;  city  buses  pass 
farm  hourly.  ADVERTISER  9236,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARYLAND  farmer  offers — 50  acres,  $3,200; 

130  acres,  $0,500;  100  acres,  $9. (XX);  also  130 
acres  timber.  ADVERTISER  9297,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

- - 

FOR  SALE — Modern  equipped  duck  farm,  in 
running  order;  capacity  50.000;  owner  wishing 
to  retire.  Write  for  full  particulars  to  H.  F. 
MAMPAEY,  Sawmill  Brook  Duck  Farm,  River- 
head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Large  farm;  full  line  of  machinery, 
this  season’s  crops  and  40  heavy  milking  cows 
included;  buildings  and  everything  complete; 
price  low  and  terms  right,;  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  a  first-class  farm,  close  to  R.  R., 
for  small  cash  payment;  owner’s  age  reason  for- 
selling.  Address  ADVERTISER  9314,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A-l  AMERICAN  carpenter,  builder,  painter, 
paperhanger  and  mason,  single,  experienced 
poultry  raiser,  wants  to  locate  near  a  live  town 
where  there  would  he  good  business  opportunity; 
will  buy  a  suitable  place  of  from  five  to  10 
acres,  or  will  accept  position  to  have  charge 
where  building  or  extensive  repairs  are  to  be 
made  and  a  man  needed  who  can  do  it  all  from 
foundation  to  finish;  at  liberty  in  September; 
go  anywhere;  highest  references.  Address 

ADVERTISER  9318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM.  135  acres;  farm  and  price  will 
interest  you;  will  pay  for  itself  in  five  years; 
for  fjill  particulars  address  ADVERTISER  9325, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Waterpower  gristmill;  Ontario  Cr.; 

six  acres,  with  good  house  and  business; 
$6,500.  COSTICH,  65  Arcade,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Of  160  acres  well  fruited 
with  large  and  small  fruit;  well  watered;  new 
outbuildings;  first-class  eleven  room  house  in 
good  repair;  two  cellars;  suitable  for  two  fami¬ 
lies.  N.  H.  MESICK,  Glenco  Mills,  Columbia 
Co.,  New  York. 

POULTRYMAN— An  American,  41,  married,  no 
children,  wishes  to  correspond  with  owner  of 
fully  equipped  plant;  salary  and  profit  sharing 
basis  preferred;  commercial  or  private;  college 
training  and  life  experience  in  all  modern  meth¬ 
ods  enables  me  to  show  profitable  results;  if  you 
need  a  responsible,  capable  and  progressive 
working  manager,  and  have  a  first-class  propo¬ 
sition  to  offer,  answer  my  “ad.”;  unexcelled  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  9345,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

15-ACRE  poultry  farm,  Piedmont  resort  section, 
Virginia;  5-room  house,  porches,  cellar;  plen¬ 
ty  outbuildings;  best  water;  on  National  high¬ 
way,  one  mile  from  county-seat,  and  railroad 
station:  price  $2,600:  cash,  $1,600.  Write  own¬ 
er,  ADVERTISER  9370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM— Electric  lighted;  capacity 
1.500  hens;  six-room  bungalow;  Asbury  Park 
to  Lakewood  road.  E.  BIGELOW,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Delaware  County  farm;  215  acres; 

good  buildings.  For  particulars  write  ETTA 
COLBY,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — For  rent,  with  option  of  buying, 
modern  equipped  poultry  farm,  15  acres. 
DAVID  CHERRY,  Woodbine,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 300  acres,  rich  soil,  all  tillable; 

finest  location:  good  buildings;  $100  acre; 
$2,000  down;  $2,000  yearly,  which  comes  off  the 
principal;  no  interest  to  be  paid  on  mortgage. 
L.  MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

FARMER,  single,  35,  like  permanent  situation 
on  a  woman’s  farm  or  shares.  G.  T.  PROC¬ 
TOR,  203  North  ain  Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 

SIX-ROOM  HOUSE  and  four  lots;  100  ft.  front 
and  650  deep;  house  in  best  of  condition;  best 
poultry  district  in  Atlantic  County;  close  to 
P.  0.,  school  and  station;  22  miles  from  sea¬ 
shore;  $2,300;  half  cash,  balance  terras.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9351,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FOR  RENT — A  three-acre  chicken  farm;  seven- 
room  cottage,  improvements.  V.  B.  RAYNOR, 
Box  63,  Route  1,  R.  F.  D.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — A  three-story  frame  sanitarium;  30 
rooms;  two  large  barns;  beautifully  situated; 
five  minutes’  walk  from  station  and  town;  near 
schools  and  churches;  including  35  acres  of  till¬ 
able  land;  price  $10,000.  Sold  by  MR.  ARTHUR 
SMITH,  Falls  Village,  Conn. 

MAINE  seashore  property  for  sale;  250  acres;  75 
•  of  timber  land  and  wood;  one  mile  of  shore 
frontage;  good  harbor:  fishing,  safe  boating  and 
bathing;  on  State  road;  14  miles  from  city;  an 
old-fashioned  30-room  house,  in  good  repair; 
good  water:  secluded,  healthful  and  attractive 
place;  has  been  a  Summer  resort,  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years;  price  $8,000;  on  easy  terms. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9353,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 103  acres;  grain,  potato 
land;  good  location;  main  road:  near  markets; 
good  house  and  outbuildings;  good  wells.  E,  It. 
WILKINS,  R.  3,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  places  in  Union 
Co.,  N.  J. ;  situated  on  one  of  the  best  concrete 
roads;  near  railroad,  school  and  church;  14  miles 
out  of  New  York  City;  19  acres,  10-room  house, 
built  of  field  stone,  with  tile  roof,  all  Improve¬ 
ments;  double  garage  to  match  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings.  For  further  particulars  address  DR. 
D.  J.  MeBRIDE,  98  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  7  acres,  located  in 
Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  65  miles  from  New  York 
City;  C-room  house,  barn,  laying  houses  for  800 
layers,  large  incubator  room,  6,000-egg  incuba¬ 
tor,  300  hens,  cow,  pigs,  colony  houses,  etc. ; 
convenient  to  school,  church,  store  and  railroad; 
brook  runs  through  farm;  fine  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing;  price  $3,600;  terms.  ADVERTISER  9369, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — First-class  and  up-to-date  equipped 
dairy  and  hay  farm;  150  acres;  3  miles  from 
county  seat  and  railroad  depot.  ZUNKEN 
BROS.,  Elkton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — In  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  14  acres  of 
land,  with  small  building;  3  acres  clear;  bal¬ 
ance  woodland;  near  lake  and  State  road;  suit¬ 
able  for  Summer  camp  or  country  home  site. 
Apply  to  II.  B.  RAYMOND,  Southbury,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 135-acre  good  Monroe  County  farm. 

Address  R.  D.  No.  2,  BOX  31,  East  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

VERY  best  Delaware  County  farm,  fully  equip¬ 
ped;  40  cattle,  horses,  machinery,  crops;  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings;  location;  want  smaller  farm. 
Details  from  AXEL  EDEN,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

FIRST-CLASS  dairy  farmer,  excellent  Christian 
character  and  business  ability,  accustomed 
to  work  and  responsibility,  good  farming,  best 
cows,  clean  milk  and  common  sense  methods, 
wants  operation  Lilly  equipped  farm  and  dairy 
business  on  permanent  money  making  arrange¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  9356,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — At  once,  dairy  farm  fully  equipped, 
near  town,  high  school,  not  over  100  miles 
from  New  York;  30  to  50  head;  good  buildings; 
running  water;  experienced  dairyman:  small 
payment  down;  owners  only.  BOX  231,  One- 
onta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Delightfully  located  50  acre  farm 
In  Northern  New  Jersey,  on  State  road,  near 
large  town:  modern  house  and  fine  outbuildings; 
all  for  much  less  than  value  of  buildings  alone; 
specifications  on  request.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLYMOUTH,  MASS.— Large  turkey  farm,  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excellent  view 
of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic  places;  Ply¬ 
mouth  County  Club  golf  links  and  valley;  also 
the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen  on  all  sides; 
no  handsomer  natural  location  on  north  or  south 
shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty  deed  calls  for 
40  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked  with  the  very 
best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  prosperous  turkey 
produce  business  established.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  THOMAS  REILY,  Chiltonville, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


FOR  LEASE — Connecticut,  farm  on  State  road 
near  a  large  city;  equipped  with  modern 
machinery;  owner  will  consider  divided  profits 
or  sale  of  pure  bred  stock;  a  remarkable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  American  Protestants;  application  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  as  to  family,  experience  and 
rc  norsibillty  will  have  first  attention.  Address 
WILLIAM  SlILLITOLLAND,  149  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 165  acre  farm  cheap;  Tompkins 
Co.;  good  buildings,  macadam  road,  well 
watered;  particulars  of  owner.  KATHERINE 
UTTER,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  PARTNER— On  large  farm;  Oatskill; 

to  go  in  poultry  and  berry  business  on  large 
scale:  invest  two  thousand.  Address  FRED 
KNAUST,  R.  D.  1,  Box  215,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 160-acre  farm,  bordering  on  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  eastern  shore  of  Maryland:  beaut¬ 
iful  location;  fertile  soil;  ideal  for  poultry  and 
fruit;  price  including  stock,  crops  and  tools, 
$15,000.00;  $5,000.00  cash;  for  details  write 

ALICE  VESSEY,  Shelltown,  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 103  acres,  sl.ghtly  rolling, 
11-room  house,  barn  55x80,  nearly  new,  pig¬ 
pen,  wagon  house,  double  corn  crib,  ice  and 
tool  house,  modern  improvements  in  house  and 
barn;  100  apple  trees,  peach  and  pear;  one  of 
Bucks  Co.  finest  farms:  one  mile  from  Wash¬ 
ington  Crossing  Park;  24  to  Philadelphia  City 
Hall;  8  to  Trenton,  N.  J.  II.  E.  WHITESELL, 
Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — To  rent  with  option  of  buying  10  to 
40  acres  with  dwelling  suitable  for  poultry; 
south  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  9360, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  sacrifice,  a  first-class  Alfalfa, 
potato,  dairy,  grain  and  poultry  farm;  110 
acres;  $5,000;  a  productive  farm  in  a  productive 
section.  Owner,  L.  W.  DOUGLASS,  Port  Mur¬ 
ray,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right,  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Children,  any  age,  to  tutor  at.  select. 

country  home;  competent  Instructors;  good 
board,  heat  and  bath;  references  exchanged. 
THE  KNOWLTON,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CLOVER  nONEY— Fine  qualitv,  in  60-lb. 

cans,  $9.50  f.  o.  b.  G.  W.  RELDEN,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY — Fine  1921  extracted;  60-lb. 

can  at  our  station,  $9.60;  two  cans,  $18.00; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  3rd  zone.  $2.15;  5  lbs., 
$1.25;  write  for  prices  on  buckwheat,  honey,* 
special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  crop  of  finest  white  clover 
extracted  honey:  price,  one  60-lb.  can,  $9.60; 
two  60-lb.  cans,  $18.00,  f.  o.  b.  Holgate,  O.; 
5-lb.  pail.  $1.25;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.25,  delivered  to 
4th  postal  zone.  NOAH  RORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


CIDER  APPLES  wanted  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS.  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  21-F-4  Peekskill. 


FOR.  SALE — Magic  brooder,  large  size,  perfect 
condition;  purchased  last;  Winter:  satisfaction 
guaranteed;  price  $22.50.  BIRCH  HILL  FARM, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cider  apples:  any  quantity:  state 
amount  and  price.  WILLIAM  F.  ABELING 
&  SON,  Torrington,  Conn. 


ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  several  ears  first  cut¬ 
ting  new  crop,  half  Timothy,  half  Alfalfa 
ready;  second  cutting  clear  Alfalfa  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  YARN — Throe-ply  guaranteed  all 
virgin  (new)  wool,  white,  gray,  brown,  red, 
blue,  green,  black;  $2.50  per  11).;  two  or  more 
lbs.  at  $2.25  per  lb.  nand-knit,  socks,  sizes 
10  ya,  11,  lli/a,  12,  $1.25  per  pair.  Heavy 

fringe  mittens,  $3.00  per  pair.  F.  F.  CROSBY, 
Coudersport,  Pa. 


WANTED — Cider  apples  by  the  carload  lot.  F. 
EHRHARDT,  Box  252,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Standard  Western  apple  boxes, 
new,  in  shook.  G.  F.  GIBSON,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS — 12  lbs.  postpaid  4t,h  zone,  $2.00; 

beyond,  $2.50;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
GEORGE  W.  KOSEL,  Grower,  Redland,  Fla. 


PIPELESS  furnaces,  medium  and  large  sizes; 

$50;  each  in  use  only  six  months.  ROBERT 
CORWIN,  126  Spring  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 


WANTED — Jelly  apples,  grapes  and  quinces; 

for  sale  or  exchange,  poultry  clover  cutter, 
$10;  9-ft.  all  steel  hay  rake,  $20;  1%  li.p.  gas¬ 
oline  engine,  $25:  new  circular  saw,  18  and  22- 
in.  outfits.  LLOYD  GOLDSBORO,  R.  2,  Molin- 
ton,  Pa. 

A  BARGAIN — Beeman  tractor,  1920  model,  in¬ 
cluding  plowing  and  liarrowing  (Acme)  equip¬ 
ment;  almost  new  and  in  perfect  condition; 
cost  $450;  have  no  need  for  it  now  and  will  sac¬ 
rifice  at  $200.  H.  COLLINS.  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.00  per  gal. 
f.  o.  b.  ERNEST  HELD,  Bloomville,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  No.  3  traction  ditcher; 

nearly  new;  caterpillar  style;  any  depth 
trench  to  6  ft.;  price  $3,000;  5  per  cent  for 
cash;  also  20-h.p.  Big  Bull  tractor;  splendid  con¬ 
dition;  especially  adapted  for  any  heavy  belt 
power,  plowing,  disking,  etc.;  $200  for  quick 
sale.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey  in  00-lb.  cans.  $7;  20-11)., 
$3,  f.  o.  b. ;  write  for  quantity  prices.  G.  W. 
BELDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


NEW  clover  honey;  finest  quality;  00-lb.  cans, 
$6.60;  buckwheat,  $6;  absolute  satisfaction  or 
your  money  and  transportation  charges  back. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  R.  No.  3,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PINE  TREE  double  unit  $80  pump,  $60;  Fair¬ 
banks  Morse  1%-horse  engine,  $35.  H.  VAN 
KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


MILK  BOTTLE  washer  and  bottle  filler  wanted. 
A.  FRANK,  Harmon-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


1 1  Will  i 
Trust 
,  You 
^Gladly. 


PITTSBURGH 


Kg  Double  Blanket 


No  Extra  Cost 

With  This  Comfortable 
100%  l  ayer  Felt  Mattress 


This  picture  shows 
how  the  ma  ttress  is 
built  —  layer  upon 
layer  of  felt.  This 
construction 
guaran  tees  a  per¬ 
manent,  even , 
luxurious  restful¬ 
ness  and  prevents 
lumping. 


WITH 

ORDER 


To  do  each  day’s  work  cheer¬ 
fully,  with  a  song  in  your  heart  ; 
to  be  happy  and  healthy  and 
strong  you  must  rest  well— you 
must  greet  each  morn  clear¬ 
eyed  and  buoyant  from  a  per¬ 
fect  night’s  rest. 

That  this  fine,  thick,  springy,  high-class  luxurious  mattress  will 
give  perfect  repose,  and  beautify  any  bed  in  which  it  is  placed, 
I  more  than  guarantee,  I  let  you,  yourself,  decide  after  a  Full 
Month’s  Trial  at  My  Risk.  Just  $1  with  order  brings  the 
mattress  right  into  your  home  and  with  it  comes  the  FINF  BLANKET 
described  opposite.  When  the  mattress  and  blanket  arrive  be¬ 
gin  to  use  them  both  just  as  if  they  were  your  own.  If  the 
mattress  does  not  SELL  ITSELF  to  you — if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  its  high  quality,  its  very  low  price  and  its  easy  terms 
—  in  other  words,  if  your  satisfaction  is  not  complete  after  30 


nights’  use  return  the  mattress  and  blanket;  your  first  payment 
and  all  transportation  charges  will  be  refunded.  The  trial  will 
not  cost  you  a  penny. 

This  mattress  must  not  be  confused  with  “cheap”  merchan¬ 
dise  just  because  I  have  slashed  the  price  away  down.  It  must 
be  judged  by  its  45  pounds  of  QUALITY ,  not]  its  cost.  It  is 

built  of  clean,  new,  high-class  felt,  layer  upon  layer.  This  construction  guar¬ 
antees  a  permanent,  even,  springy,  luxurious  restfulness  and  prevents  the 
lumping  that  eventually  happens  in  an  inferior  mattress.  The  Roll  Edge 
and  Round  Corners  not  only  improve  its  appearance,  but  also  prolong  its 
life.  The  mattress  is  neatly  and  evenly  tufted.  The  cover  is  strong,  long- 
lasting  art  ticking  with  a  delicate,  dainty  floral  design.  Colors:  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  pink,  blue  and  white.  Furnished  in  full  size  only.  Will  fit  all  wood  or 
metal  double  (full  size)  beds.  Mattresses  j  ust  like  this  one  sold  last 
year  for  $22.50  and  of  course  without  a  Blanket.  Order  No. 
MA1375.  Terms  $1  with  order,  $1  Monthly.  Price,  $13.85. 

Not  a  Penny  Extra  for  This  Choice 
Double  Blanket 


ALL  PRICES  SLASHED! 

You  have  been  waiting  and  wishing  for  prices  to  come  down.  You 
have  been  waiting  for  the  time  to  arrive  —  the  sensible,  safe,  eco¬ 
nomical  time  —  for  you  lx)  brighten  up  your  home  with  new  furni¬ 
ture.  I  say  to  you  this  time  has  arrived.  It  is  here  NOW,  TODAY! 
I  am  now  ready  to  present  to  you  the  EASIEST  way  to  replace  your  old  worn 
out  things  with  furniture  and  furnishings  you  will  be  proud  to  have.  Don’t  buy 
—  -.  _  .  a  single  thing  until  you  have  seen  my  Big,  New, 

5>end  103’  1  illS  Free  Book  of  Startling  Bargains.  I  guarantee 

you  ca11  better  with  me  than  you  can 
m*  iCfs  DOOM  in  your  home  stores  or  anywhere  else.  I  guar- 
TO II  A  V  antee  that  my  Prices  are  the  Lowest,  and  my 

i  *  Terms  the  Easiest.  No  matter  what  you  buy, 

you  can  pay  in  little,  never- missed  monthly 
payments.  And  best 
of  all,  you  don’t  take 
a  single  chance  when 
you  deal  with  Spear. 

Everything  I  sell  is 
sent  on  30  Days’  Free 
Trial  and  Use  in  Your 
Own  Home.  You  get 
All  Your  Money  Back 
if  your  satisfaction  is 
not  complete.  Re¬ 
member,  my  Free 
Catalog  is  just  jam¬ 
med  with  Aston- 
ishing  Price- 
Slashes.  Send  for  it 
NOW,  TODAY! 


To  prove  that  it  pays  to  “Always  Deal  with  Spear"— to  show  that 
my  Bargains  are  always  the  Biggest,  the  Best,  the  Most  Liberal— I 
make,  for  a  limited  time,  this  Wonderful  Offer:— If  you  will  BE 
PROMPT;  if  you  will  send  your  order  for  the  mattress  QUICKLY, 
1  will  send  you  at  No  Extra  Cost  a  big,  choice,  soft,  warm,  double 
blanket.  I  will  send  this  blanket  and  the  mattress  both  right  away, 
w  hen  I  receive  your  order.  This  blanket  is  72x80  inches;  full  size  fordouble 
bed.  It  is  made  of  warm,  serviceable,  first  choice,  high  grade  cotton.  Its 

color  is  rich  gray, 
with  attractive 
blue  border. 
Remember  this 
blanket  is  a 
Prize  to  The 
Prompt;  to 
be  safe 
send  your 
order 
today. 


Thousandsof  Bargainsi 
Everything  for  the  Home 

Price*  Cut  30  to  40% 
Mom  at  Rock  Bottom 


Furniture 
Bedding 
Springs 
Mattresses 
Bed  Spreads 
Rugs 
Carpets 
Linoleum 
Lace  Curtains 
Portieres 
Dishes 
Baby 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  at  once  Felt  Mattress  and  Blanket,  as  de¬ 
scribed  above.  Enclosed  is  $1.00  first  payment.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  30  days’  trial  I  am  satisfied, 
I  will  send  you  $1.00  Monthly.  Order  No.  MA1375.  Total 
price,  $13.85.  Send  me  your  Big,  Free  Catalog  also. 

Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 

Name, 


Lamps 

Enamel  Cook< 
ing  Sets 
Aluminum 
Ware 

Refrigerators 
Washing 
Machines 
Sewing 
Machines 
Guns 

Silverware 
Carriages  Clocks 
Glassware  Cameras 
Stoves  Victrolas 

Ranges  Paints,  etc. 


<n 


Fun 

Bed 
Size, 

72  x  80 
Inches 


President  * 


R.  F.  D.t  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No. 


Post  Office . State . 

If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  this  line. 


Send  Shipment  to . .  . . . 

FREE  If  you  want  The  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here  (“^4 
GATPILOG  and  write  your  name  and  address  on  above  lines.  1  I  J, 


SPEAR  &  C0.« 

Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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It  is  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Pa^e  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


MONEY 


more 


T  MAKE  a  business  of  helping  young 
A  men  succeed.  Every  year  thousands 
come  or  write  to  me  — 

“ How  can  I  make  more  money?  I  want 
a  better  job — more  pay — a  bigger  future” 

Money !  Money !  More  MONEY !  Ambitious  men  want  to 
advance.  Young  men  want  to  get  started  in  trades  and  busi¬ 
nesses  which  pay  well.  All  want  to  live  well — to  be  happy, 
prosperous,  SUCCESSFUL. 

“Know  how  to  do  some  one  thing  well,”  I  tell  them.  “Be  a 

trained  man.  Learn  by  actually  doing,  under  competent  instructors, 
the  work  you  would  like  most  to  do.  Become  an  expert.  Then  dig  in 
and  work  hard,  save,  and  be  independent,  SUCCESSFUL.” 

A  Better  Chance  For 
Ambitious  Men 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  began  helping  young  men  make  more 

money.  At  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  I  opened  the  Rahe  Auto  and  Tractor 
School.  I  decided  to  make  it  an  outstanding  institution  of  learning — a 
place  where  ambitious  men  who  do  not  have  time  to  go  to  college  can 
prepare  for  life,  at  relatively  small  cost.  For  I  felt  that  every  young 
man  should  have  a  chance  for  schooling  that  would  directly  increase 
his  income.  And  he  should  be  taught  quickly — in  6  to  8  weeks.  The 
school  grew.  In  all,  I  have  four  large  buildings  at  Kansas  City. 

Last  year  I  decided  I  must  further  enlarge.  Either  more 

floor  space  at  Kansas  City,  or  establish  new  schools.  Why  not,  I 
thought,  take  the  Rahe-Way  of  Auto  and  Tractor  training  hundreds 
of  miles  closer  to  young  men  Who  could  not  come  to  Kansas  City? 
The  idea  proved  sound.  I  established  the  Cincinnati  school— not  a 
branch,  but  an  independent,  full-fledged  Auto  and  Tractor  School, 
teaching  the  famous  Rahe-Way.  From  the  day  it  opened  its  doors  it 
has  been  a  success.  Hundreds  of  young  men  have  trained  there.  The 
new  Chicago  School  has  just  opened — it  is  ready  now  to  teach  the 
Rahe-Way  to  the  thousands  of  young  men  in  Chicago’s  big  territory 
who  have  wanted  for  years  to  equip  themselves  with  this  practical 
training  for  life, 


Paid  For  Motor  Upkeep 

Three  Billion  Dollars,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  spent  this  year 
on  motor  upkeep.  Few  persons  realize  this — few  think  of  the  auto 
and  tractor  repair  service  and  the  general  garage  business  as  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country.  Yet  it  is.  And  it  is  a  steady,  stable  busi¬ 
ness.  No  layoffs  or  depressions,  for  the  millions  of  motor  cars  and 
tractors  in  use  must  be  kept  in  condition.  There  is  this  about  it,  too. 
Every  year  the  cars  already  in  use  grow  older.  As  they  age  they 
need  more  care.  Of  the  $3,000,000,000.00  a  big  part  goes  to  the  own¬ 
ers  of  garages  and  their  assistants. 

This  is  my  advice  to  ambitious  young  men,  the  fellows  who 
want  to  get  ahead,  to  be  independent.  Equip  yourself  the  Rahe-Way. 
Learn  Auto  and  Tractor  mechanics  thoroughly.  Be  an  expert.  Then 
pick  your  job  from  the  many  openings  available  when  you  leave  my 
school.  Go  to  work,  and  work  hard.  You  will  make  good  money, 
mighty  good  money  for  a  young  man.  SAVE  a  good  part/of  these 
earnings,  put  them  away  in  the  hank.  In  a  year  or  so  you  may  be 
independent — in  a  position  to  start  a  garage  of  your  own.  Not  a  large 
one  right  away  perhaps,  hut  if  you  know  how  to  give  good  service, 
your  business  will  grow.  In  time  you  will  be  making — well,  you  will 
set  your  own  income.  Garage  owners  make  as  high  as  $50,000  a  year, 
others  plug  along  making  $3,000  or  $4,000.  It  is  all  up  to  the  man— 
his  training,  how  hard  he  will  work,  his  ability  to  save,  his  ambition 
and  his  initiative. 

Learn  the  RAHE-Way 
For  Big  Pay 

But  I  want  you  to  remember  this.  Thorough  training  pays. 

And  the  way  to  get  this  thorough  training  is  to  work  under  the  Master 
Mechanics  in  a  Rahe  School.  I  have  spent  fourteen  years  of  my  life 
training  these  Master  Instructors  to  train  YOU.  I  have  rolled  up  my 
sleeves  to  take  apart  engines.  I  like  to  woi'k  with  power  machinery, 
just  as  any  real  man  does.  And  so  I  keep  in  touch  at  all  times  with 
the  training  given  in  each  one  of  the  departments.  Here  is  what  you 
get  under  the.Rahe  Life  Scholarship — complete  Automobile  and  Trac¬ 
tor  Training,  including  Transmissions,  Engine  Assembly,  Starting  and 
Lighting  Systems,  Storage  Batteries,  Carburetion  and  “Trouble  Shoot¬ 
ing,”  Welding  and  Cutting,  Forging  and  Soldering,  Vulcanizing,  Tire 
Repair,  Rebuilding  and  Retreading,  Complete  Machine  Shop  Practice, 
Special  Ford  work,  Special  Truck  and  Tractor  instruction. 
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Special  Limited  Time 
Tuition  Rate ,  SI OO 

A  complete  Babe  Life  Scholarship  for  $100.  For  a  limited  time  only,  I  am 

offering  the  entire  Rahe  course  at  this  new  rate — $50  saving  over  my  regular  rate  of 
$150.  The  offer  first  was  made  to  introduce  the  new  Chicago  School.  But  it  wouldn’t 
be  fair,  I  decided,  to  make  an  offer  for  Chicago  that  I  wouldn’t  duplicate  at  Kansas 
City  and  Cincinnati.  So,  for  $100,  you  can  receive  the  complete  Rahe  Life  Scholarship 
— which  entitles  you  to  training  as  long  as  you  want  to  attend,  any  time,  at  any  of  the 
Rahe  Schools. 

Decide  to  come  now.  Decide  to  give  yourself  the  practical  training  for  life 
which  every  young  man  should  have.  Fill  out  the  Coupon  below.  I  will  send  you  my 
68-page  book.  It  tells  how  other  men  have  trained  for  big  pay  positions,  independence, 
prosperity,  SUCCESS.  Fill  out  the  Coupon  NOW. 

HENRY  J.  RAHE,  °m 

Three  Big  Auto  and  Tractor  Schools 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CINCINNATI, O. 
Ontario  &  Michigan  Blvd.  22nd  &  Oak  Sts.  9th  &  Walnut  Sts. 
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CHICAGO.  ILL.  , 
Ontario  &  Michigan  Bllfd. 
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KANSAS  CITY.  MO 
I  2>*  i  Oaic  Sts. 


=V  Thousands  come  to  equip  them¬ 
selves  to  be  motor  salesmen. 
Others  learn  garage  management. 
And  many  train  themselves  to  care 
for  their  own  cars,  trucks  or  trac¬ 
tors.  But  all  learn  the  RAHE- 
Wny,  for  the  RAHE-  Way  pays. 


CINCINNATI,  O 
v  pch  £.  Walnut  Sts. 
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Coupon 


Send  this  coupon  today  for  my  fine  68-page  Catalog 
Bhowing  graduates  success  and  opportunities  now 
open.  (Address  nearest  School. )  2240 

Marne . . . . . . . 

Address . . . . . 

Age . Occupation . . . . . . . 


L<  >W-PRICED  CROPS. — Tlic  corn  belt  farmer  is 
in  a  quandary.  He  wonders  how  he  is 
going  to  pay  his  rent  or  meet  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  payments,  taxes  and  other  fixed  expenses  that 
must  be  met  between  now  and  March  1.  Corn  is 
selling  for  40  cents  per  bushel ;  most  of  the  oat  crop, 
which  was  very  poor,  has  been  sold  for  less  than  a 
cent  a  pound,  and  with  so  much  old  corn  carried 
over  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  very  great 
differential  between  the  selling  price  of  old  and  new 
corn,  which  probably  means,  as  one  hard-headed 
farmer  said  to  me,  that  “new  corn  will  be  selling 
around  a  quarter  a  bushel  when  the  first  of  the  crop 
is  marketed.”  There  will  be  many  forced  sales;  rent 
and  interest  and  taxes  must  be  paid.  The  tentative 
financing  that  the  farmer  was  able  to  make  last 
Spring  must  be  placed  or  renewed  on  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  basis,  and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
conditions  are  present  that  are  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
cern  to  the  farming  interests. 

LAND-OWNERS’  DIFFICULTIES.— It  is  not  only 
the  tenant  who  is  in  hard  circumstances,  but  the 
land-owner  as  well  has 
a  problem.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  many 
farms  changed  hands  on 
false  valuations,  and 
that  as  much  as  $400  or 
$500  per  acre  was  paid 
for  improved  farms.  It 
was  common  practice  to 
accept  or  make  rela¬ 
tively  small  payments 
down,  and  frequently  as 
much  as  00  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price  was 
plastered  on  in  the  form 
of  a  mortgage  or  trust 
deed.  The  farmer  who 
had  100  acres  of  land 
nearly  paid  for  specu¬ 
lated  by  buying  the  ad¬ 
joining  farm,  and  now 
t'  aces  the  condition 
which  necessitates  that 
he  mortgage  both  farms 
to  their  limit  in  order 
that  he  may  meet  his  in¬ 
terest  and  the  stipulated 
payments  on  the  princi¬ 
pal.  Farm  mortgages 
are  being  executed  at  8 
per  cent,  and  it  is  com¬ 
mon  practice  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  companies  or 
banks  through  their 
various  agencies  to 
charge  an  additional 
two  or  five  per  cent 
commission  for  negotiat¬ 
ing  the  loan.  Where 
$400  land  is  worked  the  owner  is  paying  from  $24 
to  $.‘10  per  acre  in  interest,  which  in  itself  is  an 
exorbitant  rental.  Taxes  and  other  fixed  charges 
must  be  added,  and  many  are  finding  that  it  takes 
more  corn,  oats  and  hay  than  the  average  acre  will 
yield  at  present  prices  to  meet  the  fixed  charges,  let 
alone  the  matter  of  labor  or  living  expenses. 

A  DARK  FUTURE. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  corn  belt  farmer  is  going  to  be  in  a 
tighter  pinch  next  March  than  he  was  last  March, 
and  that  many  farm  owners  and  tenants  are  really 
bankrupt  right  now.  There  are  bound  to  be  many 
disputes  about  rent  collections  this  year,  and  many 
land-owners  will  have  to  adjust  the  contracts  and 
leases  for  the  fiscal  year,  else  they  will  have  the 
tenant’s  corn  to  husk  and  market.  In  many  cases 
the  farmers  were  able  to  carry  on  this  year  on  what 
they  made  or  did  not  spend  during  the  era  of  high 
prices  for  their  products.  Many  are  down  now  to 
bed  rock,  and  are  unable  to  meet  their  current  ex¬ 
penses,  and  credit  everywhere  is  hard  to  establish. 
I  was  told  by  a  responsible  banker  in  a  county-seat 
town  that  out  of  $11,000,000  in  land  transactions 
that  were  negotiated  last  year  and  recorded  in  the 
recorder’s  office  over  $9,000,000  went  back  as  mort¬ 
gages!  He  said  that  more  cases  of  voluntary  bank¬ 
ruptcy  were  filed  during  the  past  three  months  than 
had  been  executed  in  the  past  three  years.  More 
farm  sales,  by  this  I  mean  closing-out  sales,  are 
listed  in  advance  than  ever  before. 


THE  RENTERS. — There  is  quite  a  brisk  demand 
for  farms  to  rent  by  men  who  used  to  live  on  farms, 
but  who  came  to  the  city  to  work  in  the  factory  or 
shop  during  the  war  period.  They  are  out  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  their  credit  is  gone  in  the  city,  and 
they  know  they  can  live  rent  free  on  the  farm,  even 
though  jthey  might  not  be  'able  to  pay  the  farm 
rental  they  are  willing  to  offer.  Really,  they  are 
going  to  the  country  for  credit  and  a  living  that  is 
now  denied  them  in  the  city,  while  the  old  renter  is 
coming  to  the  city  for  the  very  reason  that  he  cannot 
pay  his  rent  in  the  country. 

EFFECTS  OF  SPECULATION.— Many  of  the 
farms  which  changed  hands  during  the  boom  are 
not  going  to  stay  sold;  rather  the  buyer,  being 
unable  to  make  regular  installment  payments  of  his 
obligation,  will  compel  the  former  owner  or  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  to  foreclose.  The  speculators 
are  in  the  worst  predicament.  One  day  they  had 
visions  of  being  wealthy ;  the  next  day  they  were 
land-poor.  Now  they  are  skirmishing  around  to 
make  loans  to  pay  the  rent  and  taxes  that  they 
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expet  fed  this  year's  crop  to  meet,  which  the  low 
prices  prevented  it  from  doing.  The  banks  have 
very  little  money  to  loan  and  are  urging  the  farmers 
to  “go  back  to  work”  and  “to  get  along  with  as  little 
hired  help  and  gasoline  as  possible.”  The  County 
Agents  and  commercial  organizations  are  urging  the 
farmer  to  get  into  the  dairy  business  and  to  engage 
in  more  generalized  farming  and  live  stock  opera¬ 
tions.  pointing  out  that  the  selling  of  coarse  grain 
and  bay  helps  to  make  both  the  farmer  and  the  farm 
poorer,  and  that  they  can  well  afford  to  feed  such 
grain  tit  calves  and  pigs  today  at  the  present  dif¬ 
ferential  in  values.  4’ he  farmer  replies  that  he  does 
not  have  the  hogs  to  feed,  and  that  he  lias  no  money 
to  buy  them  with,  even  if  the  squealers  could  be 
assembled,  and  adds  that,  hogs  are  apt  to  go  down 
to  corn  price  levels  as  soon  as  the  finished  animals 
are  ready  for  market. 

THE  STEADY  WORKERS.— The  farmers  who  did 
not  speculate,  but  rather  stayed  on  the  job  and 
raised  their  own  colts,  their  own  calves  and  pigs, 
and  fed  them  out  through  thick  and  thin,  are  pros¬ 
perous,  and  will  experience  the  soft  end  of  the  jolt. 
Nevertheless  the  things  that  the  farmer  must  buy 
will  have  to  come  down,  else  the  crops  he  has  to 
sell  must  increase  in  value  until  both  are  on  a  com¬ 
parative  basis.  If  one  only  knew  which  way  the 
tide  was  to  turn  he  might  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
helpful  suggestions.  As  it  is  now  the  least  one  can 
do  is  to  state  the  facts  and  conditions,  and  not  wink 


blindly  at  a  sorry  and  unfortunate  circumstance. 
.Land  values  and  rentals  cannot  help  but  come  down 
to  production  values. 

WATERED  'STOCK. —  It  would  seem  that  some  of 
the  so-called  watered  stock  has  broken  out  from  oil 
and  other  business  corporations  and  found  quartet's 
on  many  farms.  The  only  kind  of  stock  that  the 
farmer  has  any  business  in  watering  walks  around 
on  either  two  or  four  legs,  and  the  sooner  the  farm¬ 
stead  is  drained  of  all  other  sorts  the  better  it  will 
be  for  both  the  owner,  the  tenant  and  the  local  mer¬ 
chant.  Fifty-cent  corn  and  25-cent  oats  cannot, 
satisfy  the  owner  or  tiller  of  land  who  depends  on 
the  crops  produced  from  year  to  year  to  pay  either 
the  interest  or  the  rent.  I  know  a  farmer  in  Iowa 
who  fed,  shipped  and  sold  finished  steers  in  Chicago 
for  four  cents  per  pound,  and  who  made  money  in 
the  operation;  but  it  was  done  at  a  time  when  the 
prices  of  all  other  products  and  equipment  were  in 
proportion.  lie  did  not  buy  his  potatoes  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  his  hams  and  bacon  from  the  packer's,  or  main¬ 
tain  a  Ford  car  for  bis  hired  man.  Rather  he  raised 

what  he  fed  and  fed 
what  he  produced,  and 
was  satisfied  with  less 
elegance  and  excite¬ 
ment.  lie  went  without 
those  things  that  Lie 
could  not  p  ay  E  o  r 
promptly,  and  did  not 
try  to  do  the  other  fel¬ 
low,  expected  to  work 
for  what  he  saved,  and 
a  1  w  a  y  s  managed  to 
make  some  improve¬ 
ments  or  savings  during 
the  year.  The  hired 
man  did  a  full  day’s 
work  for  living  wages, 
and  long  hours  daunted 
neither  the  employer 
nor  the  employee,  for 
both  were  imbued  with 
that  spirit  of  service 
accomplishment  that  has 
been  shelved  by  tin; 
modern  eiglit-liou r-a-dav 
group,  who  attempt  to 
work  with  a  watch  in 
one  hand  and  endeavor 
to  hold  the  job  in  the 
other  itching  palm. 

P  R  ()  D  IT  C  T  I  O  N 
COSTS. — It  is  evident 
on  every  hand  that  pro¬ 
duction  costs  on  the 
farm  have  been  greatly 
reduced  this  year,  and 
that  the  corn  belt  fanner 
has  seeded  more  grass 
seed,  and  made  the 
necessary  plans  to  produce  more  stock,  and  thus  will 
sell  less  grain  next  year  than  usual.  However,  it 
will  take  time  to  go  into  either  dairying  or  meat 
production  on  a  scale  that  will  lift  one  out  of  the 
present  depression.  Two  full  crops  and  more  will 
be  necessary  ere  the  farmers  will  be  able  to  get  off’ 
the  rocky  coast.  In  the  meantime  it  means  work  and 
more  work,  less  buying,  less  gasoline,  no  speculating 
and  a  firm  determination  on  the  part  of  all  farming 
interests  to  get  back  to  their  regular  jobs  in  order 
that  they  might  continue  the  practices  and  policies 
of  live  stock  farming  that  have  in  reality  made  this 
great  section  of  the  country  what  it  is  today. 

Here’s  to  the  corn  belt  farmer!  May  he  grow 
more  corn  to  feed  more  live  stock  to  sell  for  more 
money  so  he  can  buy  more  land  to  raise  more  feed 
to  feed  more  live  stock.  f.  c.  it. 


A  Melon  Thief,  a  Shotgun  and  a 
Jersey  man 

E  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  account 
of  Mr.  Dakin  against  the  melon  patch  icono¬ 
clasts.  and  vice  versa,  and  thought  it  would  interest 
him  to  know  that  we  had  a  similar  experience  one 
day  last  week.  We  are  congratulating  ourselves 
that  we  used  a  single-barreled  gun  instead  of  a 
double.  The  reason  for  this  is  quite  plain  ;  we  did 
not  own  a  double  one.  But  we  can  assure  Mr.  Dakin 
or  anyone  else  that  a  single  gun  with  an  extra  long 
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barrel  is  much  more  effective  than  a  double  oue  with 
short  barrels.  Anyway,  if  juries,  male  and  female, 
insist  on  our  using  single  barrels  instead  of  double, 
we  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  question  with  them. 

We  are  situated  directly  west  of  Asbury  Park, 
N.  .1.,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  home  market  in 
the  world,  and  we  believe  it  is.  This  farming  sec¬ 
tion  is  within  the  (tine  belt  which  extends  for  25 
miles  along  the  New  Jersey  coast.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam  and  is  more  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
melons,  and  in  this  line  we  can  please  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  bon  vivant.  even  if  he  should  live  in  Asbnry 
Park. 

Now.  like  Mr.  Dakin,  our  patience  was  tried  even 
I  i  the  point  of  [tacking  a  gun  by  people  stealing  and 
breaking  the  melons.  A  small  officers’  tent  was 
erected  so  as  to  command  a  good  view  of  the  patches. 
Due  might  sit  in  this  tent  during  his  leisure  hours, 
reading  and  watching.  This  is  just  what  we  did. 
Being  loyally  supported  by  our  two  young  friends, 
Ned  and  Donnie,  and  with  a  shotgun  within  easy 
reach,  we  waited  for  the  game.  It  came  in  the  form 
of  a  man  and  woman  in  a  high-powered  roadster, 
and  after  making  a  circuit  of  the  patch  they  stopped 
and  began  to  select  the  melons.  The  laws  of  New 
Jersey  do  not  permit  the  shooting  of  the  female  deer, 
no  matter  how  the  word  is  spelled,  so  the  gun  was 
trained  on  the  male  at  a  point  slightly  below  the 
bottom  button  of  his  vest,  and  then  he  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  turn  his  face  in  the  opposite  direction.  Al¬ 
most  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  gunner  the 
gun  was  discharged.  The  effect  was  truly  startling. 
The  man  was  bowled  over  as  though  he  had  been 
shot  with  a  ”0-30  rifle,  and  he  struggled  like  a  roped 
steer  to  regain  his  feet.  lie  did  manage  to  reach  his 
ear,  however,  and  his  dear,  and  if  the  marvelous 
speed  with  which  lie  got  away  has  been  continued 
until  the  present  time  lie  should  be  on  bis  sixth  lap 
around  the  earth. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  throw  either  bouquets  or 
melon  rinds,  but  the  attitude  taken  by  The  It.  N.-Y. 
in  tins  matter  is  indeed  gratifying  to  the  farmer  and 
market  gardener,  and  when  we  consider  that  this 
journal  is  published  in  the  largest  city  in  the  world 
it  gives  the  blue  pencil  to  a  lot  of  stuff  written  about 
the  attitude  of  the  city  man  toward  the  “hicks.” 

WM.  REUS  HAN. 


Locating  Water  with  a  Forked  Stick 

I  was  out  on  the  Jersey  mountains  recently  and  saw  a 
man  with  a  forked  stick  locating  a  good  place  lo  dig  a 
well.  When  I  told  them  there  was  no  virtue  in  the 
forked  stick  I  found  that  the  party  of  six  all  believed 
in  it.  l  i  occurred  to  me  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  must  have 
thrashed  out  this  problem,  and  I  told  them  I  would  like 
to  know  your  opinion.  They  all  expressed  the  same  de¬ 
sire.  .1.  g.  F. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

FEW  years  ago  we  bad  quite  a  long  discussion 
of  this  matter.  It  did  not  prove  anything,  and 
both  sides  remained  unconvinced.  The  scientific 
men  generally  ridicule  the  notion  that  the  forked 
stick  has  any  power  to  locate  water.  As  a  rule  the 
scientists  claim  that  nothing  can  lie  regarded  as 
demonstrated  until  sound  and  accurate  reasons  can 
bo  given  for  it.  They  say  no  one  can  give  any  scien¬ 
tific  reason  why  the  forked  stick  should  turn  down 
in  a  man’s  hands — therefore  the  principle  is  un¬ 
sound.  On  the  other  baud,  there  are  many  persons 
who  have  seen  this  plan  worked  out  successfully. 
The  operator  takes  a  forked  or  crotch ed  twig  in  his 
hands — one  hand  on  each  fork — and  walks  along  the 
ground.  At  certain  points  the  bud  of  the  st  ick  will 
turn  down  in  his  hands  until  it  points  toward  the 
earth.  Right  at  this  place  is  where  the  operator 
claims  water  will  be  found.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule 
such  an  idea,  but  many  of  us  have  actually  seen  the 
stick  perform  in  that  way,  and  water  was  found  at 
the  point  indicated.  We  must  put  it  down  as  one  of 
the  strange  things  often  observed  in  human  life, 
which  cannot  he  easily  explained.  For  the  “water 
witch”  cannot  give  any  reasonable  explanation  for 
his  strange  powers.  Several  of  them  have  discussed 
electricity,  “personal  magnetism”  and  similar  the¬ 
ories,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  be  people  of  very 
moderate  scientific  knowledge  who  are  quite  unable 
to  develop  any  sound  theory  regarding  their  un¬ 
doubted  power. 

Most  scientific  men  seem  willing  to  admit  that  the 
‘  water  witches”  do  possess  the  ability  to  locate 
underground  springs  or  water  streams.  They  claim 
there  is  nothing  more  than  uncommon  shrewdness 
and  observation  about  it.  They  think  these  “witches” 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  soil  conditions  and 
surface  formation,  until  they  are  capable  of  making 
a  very  good  estimate  of  the  underground  waters. 
That  is  about  as  far  as  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
get  in  the  discussion.  We  are  forced  to  admit  that 
some  men  are  actually  able  to  make  very  much  more 
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than  a  good  guess  at  water  locations  by  using  the 
stick.  While  this  is  true,  such  men  are  not  able  to 
give  any  scientific  reason  for  their  power. 


A  Right  of  Way  in  New  York 

Here  is  an  obstacle  my  neighbors  and  I  have  run 
into  this  year,  and  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  over¬ 
come,  though  we  have  used  all  the  sources  within  our 
means.  We  are  located  on  one  of  numerous  hill  farms. 
There  is  and  lias  been  a  wood  road  right  above  my 
house,  that  lias  been  used  as  an  accommodation  road  by 
the  farmers  on  this  hill  for  over  100  years.  This  road 
not  only  saved  a  half  day  in  time  and  horseflesh,  but 
did  away  with  most  severe  hill,  both  up  and  down. 
Last  Fall  a  newcomer  bought  one  of  the  farms  this  road 
goes  through.  He  promptly  closed  said  road  with  a 
barbed  wire  fence  and  other  obstacles,  and  forbade  us 
to  use  it.  We  tried  to  get  the  road  supervisor  to  take 
some  action  on  it ;  he  only  referred  me  to  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Highways.  I  wrote  him  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  unfavorable  reply;  wrote  him  again  and 
have  received  no  reply.  I  have  seen  various  articles  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  where  a  road  when  used  by  the  public 
for  20  years  without  being  closed,  becomes  a  public 
road  and  cannot  be  closed.  If  that  is  the  case,  can  you 
help  us  to  get  this  road  opened?  There  are  a  dozen 
deserted  farms  above  us  which  would  not  be  deserted  if 
we  could  manage  to  get  this  road  through.  s.  f. 

New  York. 

HE  highway  law  of  t lie  State  of  New  York  pro¬ 
vides  “all  lands  which  have  been  used  by  the 
public  as  a  highway  for  a  period  of  20  years  or  more, 
shall  lie  a  highway  with  the  same  force  and  effect 
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as  if  it  had  been  duly  laid  out  and  recorded  as  a 
highway.” 

The  courts  have  said,  however,  that  the  mere  fact 
Unit  a  portion  of  the  public  travel  over  a  road  for  20 
years  or  more  cannot  make  it  a  highway,  and  the 
burden  of  making  a  highway  and  sustaining  bridges 
cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  public  in  that  way. 
There  must  be  more.  The  user  must  be  like  that  of 
highways  generally.  The  road  must  not  only  be 
traveled  upon,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  repair  or  taken 
in  charge  and  used  as  a  public  highway. 

Judge  Tannin,  the  case  of  the  City  of  Cohoes  vs. 
the  IX  II.  &  C.  Co.,  said:  "Public  highway  may  be 
created  *  *  *  by  prescription  where  land  is 

used  by  tlie  public  for  a  highway  for  20  years  with 
the  knowledge  but  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
The  presumption  of  a  claim  of  the  right  of  way 
springs  from  the  mere  lapse  of  said  period  of  time 
in  connection  with  the  adverse  user  by  the  public.” 

It  seems  then,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  public 
highway  by  20  years’  use.  that  it  must  have  been 
used  generally  by  the  public  for  a  period  of  20  years 
or  more,  worked  by  the  public  officials  during  this 
time  and  used  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
tlie  premises.  From  all  the  facts  you  state  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  owner  of  the  premises  had  a  perfect 
right  to  close  the  driveway.  If  however,  the  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  acquired  under  the  above  rule,  you 
may  then  bring  action  in  equity  to  restrain  the  land 
owner  from  closing  the  road.  If  you  can  convince 
file  town  board  that  this  right  of  way  is  needed 
now,  no  doubt  you  can  induce  them  to  procure  it 
for  you.  x.  t. 


A  Red  View  of  a  Leghorn 

I  AM  considerably  interested  in  your  article  on  bens 
on  page  789,  and  in  S.  D.  Benedict’s  reply  to  the 
same  on  page  1970.  As  you  say,  there  is  room  for  all 
breeds.  But  there  is  only  one  best  breed  for  any 
person  to  keep,  and  to  my  mind  which  that  "best” 
breed  is  depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances 
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under  which  hens  are  bred  and  raised  and  their 
product  sold,  just  as  the  best  crop  for  any  farmer  to 
raise  depends  upon  the  kind  of  soil  he  lias  and  bis 
market 

My  own  experience,  covering  a  period  of  14  years 
and  tests  of  Leghorns.  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons. 
Rocks,  Reds  and  Anconas  (in  different  years,  for 
only  once  did  I  attempt  to  handle  two  breeds  at  one 
time),  has  convinced  me  that  tlie  Leghorn  is  more 
<»f  a  superstition  than  anything  else.  It  reminds  me 
«»1'  your  story  about  the  man  who  called  for  milk 
at  the  soft  drink  counter  and  started  the  habit.  If 
Leghorn  breeders  would  forget  the  superstition  that 
this  lightweight  is  the  champion  ben.  try  some 
American  breed  and  give  it  equal  care  and  use  equal 
judgment  in  selection,  many  of  them  would  become 
firm  friends  of  the  American  breeds. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  I  can  conceive  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  Leghorns  would  be  the  most 
profitable.  Hive  Leghorns  a  range  of  at  least  10 
acres,  forego  a  garden  altogether  and  make  up  your 
mind  you  don’t  care  what  else  they  destroy,  so  that 
during  the  Summer  you  have  to  feed  them  prac¬ 
tically  nothing,  and  the  Leghorn  will  be  a  more 
profitable  bird  than  an  American  breed  under  the 
same  circumstances.  But  if  the  flock  is  kept  under 
circumstances  necessitating  feeding  in  Summer,  then 
the  leghorn  is  a  loser  when  compared  to  half  a 
dozen  other  breeds.  This  is  because  of  its  wildness 
and  the  well-known  fact  that  it  not  only  weighs  so 
little  it  is  hardly  worth  drawing  to  market  when  its 
time  is  up,  but  actually  is  penalized  by  tlie  market- 
men  in  tlie  amount  paid  per  pound.  It  eats  more 
than  it  is  worth.  And  when  the  damage  a  flock  of 
Leghorns  will  do  in  the  garden  is  deducted  from  the 
price  of  the  eggs,  or  the  value  of  the  time  someone 
wastes  chasing  escaping  ones  and  clipping  their 
wings  to  save  the  garden,  or  the  price  of  the  extra 
high  fence  that  has  to  be  erected  to  keep  them  con- 
lined  is  counted,  the  Leghorn  makes  a  pretty  poor 
showing,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  since 
breeders  of  American  liens  have  begun  to  use  care  in 
selecting  their  pens  the  Leghorns  hardly  ever  win 
an  egg-laying  contest. 

Mr.  Benedict’s  argument  on  the  egg-laying  contests 
overlooks  a  point.  Tn  the  Storrs  contest  he  points 
out  that  50  of  the  [tens  are  Leghorns  and  they  occupy 
seven  of  the  first  I  4  [daces.  As  the  Reds  Hold  five,  with 
only  27  entries,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  figure  that  with 
50  they  would  hold  10  places?  Or  when  the  Wynn- 
dottes  bold  first  place  with  only  four  entrants,  might 
they  not  have  12  of  the ’first  14  places  if  50  pens 
were  there?  Why  stop  at  14  pens ?  Fourteen  is  not 
a  so-called  round  number.  Why  not  count  just  the 
first  10  pens  and  admit  that  the  Leghorns,  with  half 
the  entrants,  have  but  two-fifths  of  the  10  places  of 
honor? 

The  fact  that  the  American  breeds  are  tame  and 
easy  to  handle  makes  them  more  valuable  than.  Leg¬ 
horns,  even  if  the  American  breeds  did  not  now 
excel  them  in  egg  laying.  A  four-foot  fence  with  no 
top  on  is  ample  to  keep  them  in  their  pens.  I  have 
seen  a  Leghorn  climb  an  eight-foot  fence  hand-over¬ 
hand  and  go  down  outside. 

The  Red  may  be  a  barnyard  conglomeration,  as 
Mr.  Benedict,  says,  but  it  was  bred  to  a  type  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  produces  more  eggs  than  Leg¬ 
horns  if  properly  fed.  and  also  produces  enough  meat 
to  pay  for  its  keep  for  almost  its  entire  life. 
Michigan.  moRris  j.  white. 


Getting  Back  to  Clover 

1  a  inenclosiug  you  a  picture  (Fig.  480)  of  myself 
in  my  clover  field  on  a  run-down  farm  in  Beaver  County. 
Pa.  This  is  the  second  crop  Medium  Red  clover.  I 
sowed  1M>  bu.  of  seed  <>n  1 2 %  acres,  half  and  half  of 
Medium  Red  and  Alsike.  I  cut  the  first  crop  about 
June  10,  and  this  picture  was  taken  about  August  1. 
The  only  treatment  1  gave  the  ground  was  250  lbs.  It; 
per  ceut  phosphate  and  one-half  ton  hydrated  lime  per 
acre.  I  think  it  is  pretty  good  for  a  worn-out.  no-good 
•  arm,  as  I  often  heard  it  was  after  I  got  it  five  years 

FRANK  JUSTICE. 

Pennsylvania. 

N.-Y. — M  i tli  such  clover  as  is  shown  in  tlie 
•  picture,  a  man  can  do  anything  he  likes  with 
that  soil.  The  land  was  not  “worn  out,”  but  was 
probably  too  sour  to  enable  the  soil  bacteria  to  work. 
It  had  no  “life.”  Then  it  was  probably  lacking  in 
available  phosphorus.  Tlie  lime  sweetened  the  soil, 
and  thus  gave  the  clover  a  chance,  while  the  acid 
phosphate  supplied  the  phosphorus.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  Eastern  land  in  just  the  condition 
<>f  this  soil  when  Mr.  Justice  started  with  it.  They 
are  not  "worn  out.”  There  is  long  service  still  in 
i  hem,  and  lime  will,  in  eight  cases  out  of  10,  start 
•horn  back  into  clover.  As  a  rule,  phosphorus  is  all 
the  clover  needs  to  make  its  growth,  and  when  you 
can  got  any  such  growth  of  clover  as  is  shown  in  the 
picture,  the  rest  is  easy. 
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Staked  Tomato  Plant*  in  Washington.  Fig.  J/81 


The  cost  per  ton  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
cost  by  the  number  of  tons  in  the  silo. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Farmers’  Bulletin 
855,  gives  the  tons  of  silage  in  silos  of  different 
diameters : 


Depth  of  silage  (after  settling)  for  a  given  rapacity  of  situ  with 
a  given  diameter. 

Depth  of 
silage 
(after 


settling  , - —Capacity  of  silo  haring  an  inside  diameter  of- 


2  days). 

11  ft. 

12  ft. 

13  ft. 

14  ft. 

15  ft. 

10  ft. 

17  ft, 

Feet 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

26 

46 

55 

28 

51 

61 

7t 

83 

30 

50 

07 

79 

91 

io.i 

32 

02 

74 

80 

100 
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34 

80 

94 

109 
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30 
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87 
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38 
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110 

12K 

147 

107 

189 

40 
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138 
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180 

203 

42 

.  ,  . 
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193 

218 

44 
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234 
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nient 

of  Agr 
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J.  B.  BAIN. 

Tomatoes  Trained  to  Stake 

1AM  sending  you  a  photograph  of  tomatoes  (Fig. 

481 )  as  grown  season  of  1920,  thinking  they  might 
interest  you,  as  they  were  grown  by  the  single-stem 
system.  Owing  to  the  location  the  views  were  taken 
close  up,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  an  extended 
picture  of  the  whole  plot.  The  plants  were  set  out 
about  June  10,  and  photograph  taken  last  week  in 
August.  1  had  five  rows,  29  plants  to  a  row,  and 
plants  were  set  00  in.  apart  each  way,  145  plants  in 


Potato  Sprout  Growing  Inside 

I  am  sending  a  small  box  containing  a 
Jersey  Redskin  potato.  It  looks  to  me 
as  if  another  potato  had  sent  its  sprout 
through  it.  Having  read  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  short  time  ago  about  grass  or 
other  plants  growing  through  a  potato,  I 
thought  this  might  be  something  new. 

New  Jersey.  f.  J.  G. 

IT  is  something  new — different  from 
anything  we  have  described  before. 
A  picture  of  the  potato  is  shown  on  the 
next  page,  split  open  so  as  to  show  the 
growth.  It  appears  that  the  sprout 
started  from  the  “eye"  or  bud,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  growing  outside  of  the  tuber 
as  usual  it  grew  inside.  As  it  devel¬ 
oped  the  face  of  the  growing  stem  split 
the  tuber  and,  as  we  see,  two  or  more 
little  potatoes  have  formed.  This  is 
unusual,  although  we  have  seen  much 
the  same  growth  before. 


Garden  Notes  from  New 
England 

Naming  fruit  trees  by 

T HEI R  LE AY ES.— « Ma ssach usetts 
fruit  growers  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  announcement  coming  from  J.  K. 
Shaw,  of  the  State  College  at  Amherst, 
that  he  has  worked  out  a  system  of 
identifying  nursery,  stock  by  their 
leaves.  As  every  fruit  grower  knows, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  certain  of 
getting  fruit  trees  true  to  name,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  a  serious  matter,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  long 
wait  between  the  time  trees  are  planted 
and  the  appearance  of  the  fruit.  Dr. 
Shaw’s  system  makes  it  possible  to  de¬ 
termine  the  variety  of  a  tree  while  it 
it  yet  in  the  nursery  row.  Put  into 
practice  it  will  take  much  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  out  of  fruit  growing,  and 
prove  a  tremendous  boon  to  those  who 
depend  upon  fruit  for  their  living. 
With  this  system  in  operation  there 
will  be  no  excuse  for  selling  trees 
which  are  not  true  to  name.  It  has  taken  Dr.  Shaw 
seven  years  to  work  out  this  system  of  identifying 
nursery  trees  by  their  leaves,  and  he  has  not  yet  put 
it  into  print.  Its  importance  has  been  recognized, 
however,  to  such  an  extent  that  plans  are  now  under 
way  for  its  immediate  application.  It  is  stated  that 
Dr.  Shaw  can  teach  anyone  in  one  or  two  days  how 
to  make  this  positive  identification  from  the  leaves 
alone.  Of  1,100  trees  which  lie  has  inspected  at  the 
college,  over  a  period  of  years,  he  has  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  just  one  instance.  It,  is  now  planned  to  have 
students  of  the  method  go  through  the  nursery  where 
the  trees  are  in  leaf,  identifying  and  labeling  them. 
Then  a  certificate  of  stock  can  be  issued  that  will 
mean  certainty  instead  of  worry  to  the  oreliardist, 
and  set  up  a  new  standard  of  business  integrity  for 
honest  nurserymen.  Any  group  of  buyers  can  engage 
a  competent  man  to  go  through  the  nursery  where 
they  expect  to  place  their  orders  and  make  certain 
that  the  trees  which  are  to  he  delivered  to  them  will 
be  the  trees  that  they  want. 

JAPANESE  CLIMBING  CUCUMBER.  —  Once 
again  the  Japanese  climbing  cucumber  has  shown 
Us  superior  value  as  a  kitchen  garden  variety.  The 
blight  has  swept  over  all  New  England  this  season, 
and  in  the  average  garden  cucumbers  have  not  been 
seen  for  several  weeks.  Even  the  Japanese  climber 
has  been  affected  to  some  extent,  but  it  lias  proved 
much  more  resistent  than  any  other  kind.  This  year  I  ' 


Silage  From  a  Husker  and  Shredder 

What  about  a  machine  for  husking  and  shredding 
corn?  I  have  a  silo  which  I  have  heretofore  filled  with 
silage  by  using  a  cutter,  blowing  the  corn  (stalks  and 
everything)  into  the  silo.  This,  of  course,  has  been 
done  before  the  corn  lias  ripened.  It  is  now  my  idea 
to  use  a  combination  machine  which  husks  the  corn  and 
shreds  the  stalks  all  iu  oue  operation.  To  do  this  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  wait  until  the  corn  is  ripe  and 
hard,  which  means  that  the  stalks  are  brown  and  con¬ 
siderably  more  advanced  than  when  you  would  ordi¬ 
narily  use  the  stalks  and  corn  for  silage.  By  using  the 
combination  husker  and  shredder  would  it  be  possible 
to  blow  'the  shredded  stalks  into  the  silo,  wet  them  down 
and  pack  them  well,  and  get  as  good  results  as  you 
would  by  the  method  which  I  have  adopted  in  the  past? 
What  I  am  anxious  to  do  is  to  save  the  300  or  400 
bushels  of  corn  which  I  have  been  putting  into  the  silo 
each  year,  and  simply  use  the  cornstalks,  of  which  I 
still  have  plenty,  to  feed  the  stock.  I  do  not  force  my 
cows  for  milking  during  the  Winter  months,  and  plan 
to  have  the  most  milk  during  the  Summer,  when  it  can 
easily  be  sold  to  the  Summer  residents.  Are  the  present 
combination  husking  and  shredding  machines  now  on 
the  market  practical?  Can  the  shredded 
cornstalks  be  put  put  into  a  silo  the  same 
as  regular  silage,  and  good  results  be 
obtained?  If  so,  what  is  the  proper 
method  of  handling  the  shredded  stalks? 

Why  isn’t  the  proposed  method  of  husk¬ 
ing  and  shredding  corn  and  not  putting 
the  cobs  in  the  silo  more  universally 
practiced  ?  C.  w.  G. 

New  York. 

THE  combined  busker-shredder  is 
practical  as  a  machine,  and  does 
just  what  it  is  advertised  to  do.  It 
removes  the  ears  and  shreds  the  stalks. 

The  reason  that  more  of  such  machines 
are  not  used  is  not  due  to  inefficiency 
of  the  machine,  but  to  results  obtained 
from  silage  made.  When  a  farmer 
spends  money  to  build  a  silo  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  good  supply 
of  milk  during  the  Winter  by  taking 
care  of  his  cows  as  well  ns  possible. 

Silage,  that  is,  shredded  corn  with 
ears,  cut  before  the  stalks  become  too 
hard,  gives  a  feed  with  food  value.  In 
order  to  husk  corn  it  must  be  fairly 
mature,  and  at  this  time  the  stalks  arc 
tough  and  brown,  and  as  far  as  silage 
is  concerned,  the  time  to  get  the  highest 
food  value  is  past.  This,  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ears,  gives  a  poor  feed, 
even  though  it  is  a  feed,  and  most 
dairymen  figure  good  silage  worth 
more  than  poor  silage  with  corn  seed 
saved  out.  Again,  where  silo  or  silage 
corn  is  grown,  in  many  places  the  seed 
would  not  ripen  before  frost  comes,  so 
for  a  dairyman  the  machine  would  not 
be  worth  the  investment. 

Last  year  the  stalks  were  run  into 
the  silo  here,  and  soaked  thoroughly 
with  water.  The  silage  was  packed 
firmly,  three  men  tramping  it  down  alt 
the  time  the  machine  was  running.  If 
not  packed  firmly  it  will  spoil.  Though 
the  silage  has  some  feeding  value,  we 
shall  not  put  it  in  the  silo  again.  Whole 
corn  cut  at  an  earlier  stage  will  be 
placed  in  the  silo,  and  our  seed  corn 
husked  by  the  machine  and  shredded 
stalks  blown  under  a  shed  and  fed  as  one 
does  whole  stalks.  The  silo  investment  is 
too  high  to  bother  with  a  low  feed  value. 

For  a  grower  of  seed  corn  there  seem 
many  advantages  in  favor  of  the  busker  and  shred¬ 
der.  He  must  have  enough  corn  to  pay  for  the 
investment  in  the  machine.  t.  Tf.  t. 


Figuring  Values  of  Corn  Silage 

OUR  method  of  valuing  silage  in  the  silo  is  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  yield  of  corn,  grain, 
and  valuing  it  at  the  farm  price  on  the  stalk,  and 
add  the  cost  of  putting  in  the  silo.  Wo  do  not  like 
valuing  the  silage  by  some  substitute  crop,  for  it  is 
not  a  substitute. 

Example:  One  acre  corn,  estimated  yield  (50 

bushels,  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  $30.  Cost  of  putting 
in  silo,  $35.  Total  cost.  $05.  Yield.  10  tons.  Value 
per  ton,  $0.50.  caby  w.  Montgomery. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Referring  to  your  reply  to  a  correspondent  on 
the  “Value  of  Silage  Corn,”  on  page  1051,  you 
may  be  interested  in  the  method  of  determining 
the  cost  of  silage  followed  by  the  Dairy  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  cost  of  silage  is  equal  to  the  farm  value  of 
the  grain  plus  the  value  of  the  stover  plus  or  minus 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  filling  the  silo  ami 
husking  the  corn  and  selling  the  grain  and  stover 
sepa  rately. 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
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grain  and  stover  in  a  ton  of  silage.  To  do  this  a 
farmer  must  estimate  the  yield  of  corn  per  acre  if 
the  corn  was  allowed  to  mature  for  husking.  A  field 
of  corn  which  would  husk  30  bushels  of  grain  per 
acre  will  have  about  1.2  tons  of  stover.  A  40-bushel 
yield  will  give  1.4  tons  of  stover,  and  there  will  be 
about  two-tentlis  of  a  ton  increase  in  stover  for  each 
10-bushel  increase  in  the  yield  of  grain. 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  iu  a  silo  there  have  been 
put  12  acres  of  corn,  which  would  yield  40  bushels 
to  the  acre,  or  480  bushels.  Then  since  40  bushels 
of  corn  would  yield  1.4  tons  of  stover,  12  x  1.4 
equals  the  amount  of  stover  which  could  have  been 
saved  off  the  12  acres,  or  10.8  tons.  The  value  of 
the  ear  corn  plus  the  value  of  the  stover  plus  or 
minus  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  filling  the 
silo  and  husking  the  corn  and  selling  the  grain  and 
stover  separately  will  give  the  cost  of  the  silage. 


all.  the  plot  of  ground  being  15x75  ft.  The  stakes 
are  5  ft.  above  ground.  The  plants  as  grown  in  the 
cold  frames  were  quite  tall,  15  to  18  in.,  and  were 
set  12  in.  deep,  the  holes  being  thoroughly  worked 
to  a  depth  of  20  to  24  in.,  a  fair  shovel  of  well- 
rotted  manure  and  half  an  ordinary  garden  trowel 
of  commercial  fertilizer  added,  being  equal  parts  of 
fine  ground  bone,  superphosphate,  tankage  and  hard¬ 
wood  ashes. 

Some  of  the  fruits  shown  in  the  foreground  of  the 
Alacrity  run  from  1  lb.  to  1%  lbs.  each ;  the  145 
plants  average  10  IDs.  to  a  plant,  one  giving  a  yield 
of  over  10  lbs.  I  like  the  growth  and  general  be- 
havio  the  English  variety  very  much  the  best. 
Where  well-grown  they  run  about  three  to  the  pound, 
and  I  have  had  fruiting  stems  with  30  tomatoes, 
large  and  small.  The  Alacrity  is  very  much  larger, 
but  of  fine  flavor  and  a  vivid  scarlet  color  which  is 
very  attractive.  c.  t.  canfiei.d. 

Washington. 
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GUARANTEED  FIRSTS 

30x3! 2  BATAVIA  CORDS 


fact ory  to  "YOU'-'  4l 

12,000 mile  adjustment  basis  * 

Correct  size  for  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Maxwell  and  many 
others.  Not  sold  through  dealers.  Send  check,  express- 
or  money-order.  We  will  ship  at  once  by  parcel  post, 
charges  collect.  Absolute  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 
9  Robertson  St.,  Batavia,  N. 


15 


Tire  Maker*  for 
15  year* 


Reference  :  First  Natl.  Bank 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 


70% 


The  finest  that  skill  and  science  can  produce  direct  from  our  upland  nurseries 

to  you  at  growers’  prices 

our  business  comes  from  old  customers,  we  give  them  satisfactory  stock  and  ser- 
vice — that’s  the  answer.  After  a  man  has  once  had  our  trees — lie  knows  lie  will  get 
what  he  wants  if  he  orders  from  us  and  he  knows  Maloney  sells  at  cost  of  production  plus 
one  profit  so  the  price  will  be  right. 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you  order,  because  they  are  raised,  packed 
and  shipped  under  our  personal  supervision.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  catalog  and  start 
your  planting  this  Fall.  We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  orders  for  aver  97.60. 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 


Dansvill«'s 
Pioneer  Nurseries 


33  Bank  St.,  Dansville,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 

I  Imt.  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT,  GRAPE.  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB,  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS. 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  )  lanting.  Catalogue  flee, 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants 

FOR  SALE  from  vigorous,  prolific  strain  of  lus¬ 
cious  Wm.  Belt’s  strong-rooted  plants  from  this 
spring'*  plantings,  $1.50  per  100 :  $10, 1,000.  Plant  now 
fornextyear’s  berries.  Gasser  Fruit  Farm,  Bethel,  Conn. 


Strawberry,  Raspberry  &  Blackberry  PL5SI,i 

for  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  f  ree.  M.  N.  R0KG0,  Vintlanrf.  N.  J. 


Wruuihorru  P'-AKTS  for  fall  setting:.  ?5c  per  100  post- 

OII  dnUCI  I  j  paid.  Duvid  Kodwiiy,  II art ly,  l>elawure 


The  ONTARIO  Red  Raspberry 

i«  the  most  valuable  fruit  ever  produced  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Illustrated  Plant  circular  free. 

A.  1$.  KATKAMIER  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


OD  A  DC  CONCORD,  CATAWBA,  DIAMOND, 
UltHrE.  DELAWARE,  NIAGARA  and  WOlt- 
I  M  C  DEN.  4oc.  each ;  S8.75  dozen  : 
■  I  *■  t  O  924  hundred  :  $17,0  thousand. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Choice  Seed  Wheat 


No.  fi  Junior 

CHARLTON  FARM,  Avan,  N.Y. 


CCCn  WHEAT  Extra  Fine  and  clean.  Price  #2.70 
oCCUnnCAl  Bushel,  F.  O.  B.  E.  S.  CONE,  Clidifonc,  N.  J. 


WunH  A  cbiFxc  Unlcached,  packed  in  bags,  #18 
»  V  CMJH  rVSilCS  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  Swarthmore,  Pa 

W.  H.  LEIDY  -  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


A  tK^ES,  Peadies,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Plums.  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nut 
Irees — all  are  backed  by  the  com¬ 
bined  guarantee  of  the  5  Kelly 
Brothers,  each  of  whom  person¬ 
ally  directs  a  department  of  the 
Nursery. 

Fall  Planting  Pays 

Plant  this  Fall  and  save  a  whole 
year.  It  puts  your  trees  way  ahead. 

Our  new  Fall  Price  List,  which 
quotes  new  and  attrac  tive  prices, 
is  now  ready.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today— NOW. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

You’ll  Sitter  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


UK'"'1  Sf'  RID'©'  <S)wK  J 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  We*t  30th  Street,  New  York 


Hardy  Fruit  Trees 
For  Fall  Planting 

Our  FREE  Nursery 
Book  describes 
standard  varieties 
of  Apples,  Peaches, 

Plums  and  Cher¬ 
ries.  We  have  an 
especially  line  lot  of 
one  and  two-year 
Apple  Trees  for  fail 
shipment.  Write 
today  for  Nursery 
Book  and  Fall  Price 
List— FREE. 

jSttrJvfl&S  /3sTO 


NURSERY 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


One  Year  Old 

Apple  Trees 

Plant  one  year  old  trees  to  save  money, 

without  losing  time.  Saving  is  be¬ 
lieving.  Write  me  about  it.  Leading 
varieties.  List  mailed  free. 

THE  VAN  DUZEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKay,  Mgr.,  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  On¬ 
ion  Crates.  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages,  Egg  Cases.  .All  these 
containers  ar«  in  as  good  as  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU-THAT’S  ALE 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept  R,  301-303  Johnton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS ss 

List  on  application. 

R«  BOOKER  •  Sunnyside,  Virginia 


grew  this  cucumber  ou  the  ground,  allow 
ing  it  to  run  about  without  supports.  I 
did  this  as  an  experiment,  ami  found  that 
they  blighted  much  quicker  than  those  of 
a  friend  who  trained  his  on  wires  ou  the 
side  of  a  building.  In  fact,  when  I  saw 
his  not  long  ago  they  showed  no  sign  of 
blight.  I  believe  that  the  circulation  of 
air  through  the  foliage  does  much  to  keep 
the  vines  healthy,  but  even  when  grown 
in  the  same  way  as  White  Spine.  Davis 
Perfect  and  similar  varieties  the  Japanese 
climbing  cucumber  shows  itself  much  more 
resistant.  I  don't  think  that  the  cucum¬ 
ber  is  quite  so  good,  but  it  is  better  to 
have  slightly  inferior  cucumbers  than  none 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  commercial 
market  gardeners  gave  up  trying  to  grow 
cucumbers  out  of  doors  many  years  ago. 
One  of  the  biggest  growers  in  my  section 
told  me  that  he  hadn't  tried  to  grow'  cu¬ 
cumbers  outside  of  a  greenhouse  for  15 


An  Ingrowing  Potato  Sprout 

years.  Most  people  do  not  realize  the 
fact,  but  the  majority  of  cucumbers  which 
reach  the  city  markets  all  through  the 
Summer  were  grown  under  glass.  Even 
the  greenhouse  cucumbers  were  affected 
by  blight  to  some  extent  this  season,  so 
that  buyers  have  been  paying  as  high  as 
10  cents  apiece.  E.  i.  Farrington. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1171. 

FARM — Beautifully  situated  in  Columbia  Co.; 

110  acres;  70  tillable,  14  heavy  timber;  good 
water  supply;  good  soil.  Address  H.  F.  D.  No. 
38,  Chatham,  X,  Y, 

FOR  SALE — Teu-aere  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
Hammonton,  N.  J.;  good  house,  conveniences; 
barn:  housing  room  for  400  chickens;  seven  acres 
in  fruits;  include  considerable  furniture,  horse, 
farm  tools,  100  pullets,  crates;  $8,000:  terms. 
ADVERTISER  0400.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FOR  SALE— 38-acre  farm,  stock,  equipment; 

good  location,  soil,  water,  orchard,  markets; 
near  school,  C.  M,  RANDALL,  Newtown,  Pa, 

WANTED — Farm,  on  main  State  road,  within 
50  miles  of  New  York.  FRANK  PARKER. 
158  Jamaica  Avenue,  Astoria,  I,.  L,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Consists  of  275  acres.  For 
further  particulars  write  E.  A.  WOOD,  Box 
90,  West  Hartford,  Vt. 


Miscellaneous 


.J 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age:  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OFT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  St.,  New 
York.  X.  Y. 


NEW  CLOVER  HONEY — Fine  quality,  in  00-lb 
cans.  $9.50  f.  O.  b.  G.  W.  BELDEN.  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


CLOl  ER  HONEY— Fine  1921  extracted;  00-lb. 

can  at  our  station,  $9.00;  two  i-ans,  $18.00; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  3rd  zone.  $2.15;  5  lbs.. 
$1.25:  write  for  prices  on  buckwheat,  honey: 
special  prices  ou  large  lots.  RAY.  C.  WILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  wanted  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskili. 
N.  Y.  Telephone  21-F-4,  Peekskili. 


ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  several  cars  first  cut¬ 
ting  new  crop,  half  Timothy,  half  Alfalfa 
ready:  second  cutting  clear  Alfalfa  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  4.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Cider  apples  by  the  carload  lot.  F. 
EHRHARDT,  Box  252,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS — 12  lbs.  postpaid  4tJi  zone,  $2.00: 

beyond,  $2.50;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
GEORGE  W.  KOSEL,  Grower,  Redland,  Fla. 


PIPELESS  furnaces,  medium  and  large  sizes; 

$50;  each  in  use  only  six  months.  ROBERT 
CORWIN,  120  Spring  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.00  per  gal. 
f  o.  b.  ERNEST  HELD.  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  No.  3  traction  ditcher; 

nearly  new:  caterpillar  style;  any  depth 
trench  to  6  ft.;  price  $3,000:  5  per  cent  for 
cash;  also  20-li.p.  Big  Bull  tractor;  splendid  con¬ 
dition;  especially  adapted  for  any  heavy  belt 
pewer,  plowing,  disking,  etc.;  $200  for  quick 
sale.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 
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BELDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

NEW  clover  honey;  finest  quality;  60-lb.  cans. 

$0.60;  buckwheat,  $0;  absolute  satisfaction  or 
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Romulus,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  SALE — -One -horse 
good  condition,  $12. 
ter  Island.  X.  V. 


Perfect  corn  harvester. 
E.  P.  BALDWIN,  Sliel- 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey 
in  5  and  10-lb.  pails  only;  price,  5-lb.  pail 
$1.25;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.40;  delivered  to  4tli  postal 
zone.  NOAH  RORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 

WANTED — To  exchange  Maryland  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  for  apples  or  Irish  potatoes.  Write  F.  W 
LORD,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

FRESH,  old-style  hop  yeast  cakes;  keep  per¬ 
fectly  six  months:  send  30c  money  order  for 
large  supply  and  surprise  your  family  with  vonr 
bread.  MISS  H.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six. 
Mo. 
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FOR  SALE  ut  a  sacrifice,  a,  first-class  Alfalfa. 

potato,  dairy,  grain  and  poultry  farm;  no 
acres;  $5,000:  a  productive  farm  in  a  productive 
section.  Owner,  L.  W.  DOUGLASS,  Tort  Mur¬ 
ray,  N.  J. 


BURE  but  dark  maple  syrup;  thick  and  excel¬ 
lent  for  griddle  cakes;  $1.50  per  gallon.  W. 
II.  WARREN.  North  Pomfret,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — One  E.  &  B.  Holmes  nearly  new 
apple  barrel  stave  jointer,  operated  by  foot 
I  or  power,  as  desired.  JOSEPH  S.  WILFORI) 
Elba,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  APPLES  wanted;  car  lots; -state  price. 
F.  PALMER.  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

WANTED — Cider  apples;  carload  lots  or  less. 
STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2  gal.:  pure  .maple  sugar,  10-lb.  cans. 
$2  can:  satisfaction  guaranteed;  cash  with  or 
der.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

WANTED — To  exchange,  oysters  and  sweet 
potatoes  for  apples;  write  for  particulars. 
WILLIAM  LORD.  Cambridge,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Miller 
$25.  CLARK  CO. 


bean 

Fly 


harvester;  new: 
Greek,  N.  Y. 


only 


FINE  1921  HONEY — 00-lb.  cans  at  our  station. 

clover,  $9.00;  two,  $18;  buckwheat,  $7.80; 
two,  $14.40;  10  lbs.,  delivered  within  3d  zone, 
clover,  $2.15:  buckwheat,  $1.90;  5  lbs.,  clover, 
$1.25;  buckwheat.  $1.10;  special  prices  on  large 
lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Ten  r.,n>,  red  Wurtzel  mangel  beets. 

MAYROYD  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Dorp 
Heights.  Staten  J  si. aid.  X.  Y. 
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A  Big  Farm  House 
Hard  to  Heat 


How  shall  I  heat  my  house  in 
winter  ?  More  than  25,000  other 
good  farmers  have  asked  heat¬ 
ing  experts  the  same  question, 
and  have  solved  the  problem 
with  the 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

" The  one  you’ve  heard  so 
much  about,”  for  homes, 
Churches,  stores,  etc. 

It  gets  all  the  heat  out  of  the  fuel, 
keeps  it  in  the  house,  and  puts  it  in 
every  room  or  any  room  when  you 
want  it.  Open  the  door  of  any  room, 
and  the  heat  goes  in.  Close  the 
door,  and  the  heat  stays  out.  Your 
doors  are  your  registers,  steam 
pipes  and  dampers  combined. 

Many  exclusive  advantages.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Made  by  one  of  the  oldest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  furnaces  and  boilers  in 
the  United  States. 

Interesting  printed  matter  free. 

Utica  Heater  Company 

100-200  White  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

We  want  to  get  in  touch  with  live 
hardware  dealers,  imple¬ 
ment  men,  etc. 


He  Made  Money  By 
Borrowing  Money 

W.  H.  B.  is  a  tenant  farmer  who 
borrowed  $150  from  the  Farmers 
Fund  for  one  year.  The  note  was  paid 
in  full  before  due.  “The  loan  you 
made  me  was  a  good  investment  for 
me”,  he  wrote,  “enabling  me  to  pay 
cash  when  time  would  have  meant 
many  more  dollars.” 

5  V2%  and  Safety 

Why  not  send  us  your  idle  money  to 
loan  to  prudent  New  York  State  farmers 
like  W.  H.  B.  ?  Buy  our  Collateral  Trust 
Gold  Notes,  $100 — $500 — $1,000  denom¬ 
inations — due  one  year  to  five  years  from 
date — S'/2 c/°  interest,  payable  semi-annu¬ 
ally,  fully  secured. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $11 5,000 


PAINT 


$1.25 

PER 

Gallon 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  anti  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  prepay  the 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bones,  Oyster  Shelia,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  M’lls,  Green  Bone 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Feed 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 

Box  15  Easton,  Pa. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

We  ate  the  last  Nanticoke  blackberries 
August  20,  a  little  earlier  than  usual. 
The  crop  was  short,  for  between  the 
frosts  of  Spring  and  the  failure  in  pollin¬ 
ation  thousands  of  clusters  did  not  ma¬ 
ture. 

A  reader  says  that  his  peaches  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  bees,  and  he  wants  to  know 
how  to  prevent  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bees  did  not  destroy  the  fruit.  A  bee 
cannot  cut  through  the  skin  of  a  peach. 
II is  mouth  is  not  built  that  way.  It  is 
made  for  sucking  up  the  nectar  of  flowers. 
You  let  the  peaches  hang  on  the  tree 
till  over-ripe,  aud  then  the  June  bugs  and 
wasps  cut  into  them,  and  the  bees  natur¬ 
ally  sucked  the  sweet  juice.  Spraying  for 
the  eurculio  with  lead  arsenate  will  ans¬ 
wer  to  keep  the  wasps  out.  But  even  the 
June  bug  and  the  wasp  will  not  cut  a 
peach  till  it  is  over-ripe,  and  before  that 
time  it  should  have  been  gathered.  But 
do  not  accuse  the  bees  of  damage  they 
did  not  do,  even  though  particeps  criminis 
after  the  deed. 

We  have  had  a  cool  spell  in  August,  but 
as  the  month  closes  the  heat  comes  back. 
The  hottest  weather  in  my  record  of  years 
ago  was  on  September  0.  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  10C>  degrees.  Today,  August  20, 
it  is  05  before  noon,  and  what  it  may  yet 
be  I  may  note  later.  I  have  succeeded 
this  season  iu  getting  a  real  late  plot  of 
tomatoes.-*  The  plants  do  not  promise  to 
ripen  till  itilo  September,  and  I  will  prob- 
ably  have  plenty  of  grown  green  fruit  to 
wrap  up  and  store  for  Christmas.  The 
late  Irish  potatoes  are  growing  finely, 
but  with  the  prevailing  drought  it  is  hard 
to  predict  what  the  crop  will  be.  Let¬ 
tuce,  turnips  and  spinach  have  germinated 
poorly,  as  they  are  out  of  the  range  of 
the  overhead  irrigation.  The  late  cab¬ 
bages  under  irrigation  are  growing  rap¬ 
idly.  What  few  green  caterpillars  have 
appeared  are  easily  kept  down  with  dust¬ 
ings  of  air-slaked  lime  with  a  little  salt. 
The  only  fear  now  is  that  they  may  head 
too  early  to  keep  for  Winter. 

The  fine  red  tomato  I  mentioned  re¬ 
cently  is  from  seed  sent  me  by  a  friend 
in  New  Jersey,  who  says  that  he  calls  it 
the  Jumbo,  and  that  it  is  of  his  own 
breeding,  and  is  no  relation  to  l’ouderosa 
and  other  large  tomatoes.  ITe  writes  that 
he  has  had  specimens  weighing  12  to  21 
ounces.  The  ones  I  have  selected  for 
seed  weighed  nine  ounces  each.  These 
are  large  enough.  They  are  very  produc¬ 
tive  and  early  for  so  large  a  tomato,  and 
I  hope  to  give  them  a  more  complete  test 
another  season.  The  fruit  is  similar  in 
appearance  to  Crimson  Cushion,  very 
smooth  and  very  meaty,  with  no  hard 
core.  Altogether  I  regard  it  as  a  very 
promising  tomato.  Whether  the  seed  will 
he  put-  in  commerce  I  do  not  know,  hence 
do  not  write  to  me  for  them. 

The  “Lilac  of  the  South,”  the  crape 
myrtle,  is  now  in  its  glory.  We  had 
trees  here  of  the  dark  carmine  variety  20 
ft.  high  till  the  terrible  Winter  of  1917- 
1S,  which  cut  them  badly,  hut  they  are 
rapidly  recovering,  and  are  blooming 
finely.  The  crape  myrtle  flourishes  all 
over  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  hut 
gets  killed  at  Baltimore.  In  the  South, 
where  the  lilac  does  not  thrive,  the  gar¬ 
deners  can  console  themselves  that  the 
crape  myrtle  is  far  more  showy  and 
glooms  far  longer.  Here  we  are  on  the 
border  line,  for  the  lilacs  thrive  and  bloom 
as  well  as  anywhere,  and  we  can  grow  the 
crape  myrtle,  too.  It  only  guts  hurt  in 
abnormal  Winters,  and  these  come  sel¬ 
dom.  The  umbrella  China  trees,  which 
were  badly  killed  hack  in  the  Winter 
mentioned,  are  out  now  in  full  shape. 
This  city  seems  to  he  the  northern  limit 
for  the  China  tree,  for  I  have  never  seen 
one  north  of  here.  w.  F.  massky. 


Substitutes  for  Lime 

Several  readers  want  to  know  if  they 
will  get  better  results  through  the  use  of 
land  plaster  or  gypsum  rather  than  lime 
for  sweetening  the  soil.  The  answer  is 
no.  The  land  plaster  is  a  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  its  reaction  in  the  soil  is  more 
acid  than  alkaline.  It  is  good  to  use  in 
the  stable  or  on  the  manure  to  help  re¬ 
tain  the  ammonia,  but  for  sweetening  the 
soil  burnt  lime  or  ground  limestone  is 
very  much  better.  The  finer  the  lime- 
stoue  is  ground  the  more  efficient  it  be¬ 
comes.  Generally  speaking,  one  ton  of 
burnt  lime  is  considered  equal  to  two 
tons  of  ground  limestone. 


Do  you  discriminate  at  the  dining 
table — or  are  you  thoughtless f 


In  thousands  of  homes, 
a  “line”  is  drawn  at  the 
breakfast  table.  Tea  or 
coffee  is  served  for 
“grown-ups”  and  Postum 
for  children.  But  some 
parents  do  not  discrimin¬ 
ate.  Caffeine  and  tannin, 
the  injurious  contents  of 
coffee  and  tea,  seriously 
retard  the  development  of 
the  delicate  nerve  tissues 
in  children. 

Consequently,  instead 
of  rich,  satisfying  Postum, 
children  are  over  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  drugs  in  tea 
and  coffee;  and  so  may 
grow  up  irritable  and 
nervous.  Any  doctor  can 
tell  you  that  this  is  a 
great  evil  and  should  be 
corrected. 

Although  some  par¬ 
ents  feel  a  certain  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  personal 
indulgence  in  coffee,  yet 
the  harm  to  them  may 
be  equally  serious.  It 
may  take  a  little  while 
longer  for  the  drugs  in 
coffee  and  tea  to  affect 


an  older  person,  but  in 
many  cases  the  nervous 
system  and  allied  bodily 
functions  will  become 
weakened.  The  surest 
way  to  avoid  such  pos¬ 
sibilities  is  to  quit  coffee 
entirely  and  drink  Postum 
instead.  The  change  per¬ 
mits  you  to  get  sound, 
restful  sleep. 

Postum  is  the  well- 
known,  meal-time  bever¬ 
age.  Like  thousands  of 
others  you  will  like  it  be¬ 
cause,  in  flavor,  it  is 
much  like  a  high-grade 
coffee. 

Do  away  with  the  dis¬ 
tinction  at  the  table. 
Serve  delicious  Postum, 
piping  hot,  to  all  the  fam¬ 
ily.  One  week’s  trial  and 
it  is  likely  that  you’ll  never 
return  to  tea  and  coffee. 

Postum  comes  in  two 
forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by 
the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of 
larger  bulk,  for  those  vrho  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  the  drink  while  the 
meal  is  being  prepared)  made 
by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 


Back  To  The  Pre-War  Level 


On  WITTE  Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines 

— —LOOK  ! - 


No  need  to  wait  for  lower  prices.  *  The  new 

WITTE  scale  is  exactly  in  line  with  what  you  get  for  your 
farm  products,  and  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for. 
Tell  me  what  size  or  style  engine  you  want,  and  I  will 
quote  you  lowest  factory  price  for  Immediate  Shipment— 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms  As  You  Wish 

WITTE  Quality  and  Service  is  assured  by  90-Day  Test 
and  Lile-Time  Guarantee.  No  matter  where  you  live 
you  can  have  the  advantage  of  buying  direct  from  factory 
at  a  big  saving  and  getting  a  standardized  engine  at  its 
lowest  cost.  Write  for  large  engine  catalog  and  latest 
quotations  on  all  sizes.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 


2  H-P  (  *>” )  Now  $39.95 
6H-P(  *180  )  Now  119.90 
12  H-P  ( was )  Now  249.00 
30  H-P  (.7&)  Now  699.80 
All  Other  Sizes  Lower. 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  K.  C. 

Carload  fgt.  rate  to  Pittsburgh* 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


1896  Oakland  Ave.. 
1396  Empire  Bldg., 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO* 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

DISK  HARROW 


Light 
Draught 
Easy  to 
Control 

Great 

Capacity 


Best 
Tillage 
Implement 
for  Farm 
or  Orchard  Work 


Tha  Original  Blssell 

Ask  your  local  dealer  to  order  one  on  approval. 

Maaf’d  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Elora.  Ont.,  Can. 


BROWNS 

BARGAINS 
PENCE 
BOOK  | 


w 


Book 


Send  for  m;  Now  BARGAIN 

FENCE  BOOK  showing  the  biggest  ■< 
line  and  lowest  prices  on  all  kinds 
of  wire  fencing.  My  latest  direct-from-faetory 
prices  save  you  a  lot  of  money.  150  STYLES-FREIGHT  PREPAID. 
VVe  use  heavy  ACID  TKST  GALVANIZED  wire— outlaata  all 
others.  Hook  and  sample  to  test— FREE  by  return  mail.  [lj 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  159  CLEVELAND.  0. 


Hereof  WADES  Wood- Sawing 

COMBINATION! 


A  complete,  portable  set  of  wood  saw¬ 
ing  attachments  with 

THE  WADE  DRAG  SAW 

This  new  tree-fa  Her  attachment  cuts  from  4  inches  to  as  liijrli 
above  ground  as  you  can  block  the  machine!  Uses  same  driviu-.: 
mechanism  as  drag-  saw.  Few  and  simple  attachments  require 
only  15  minutes  to  change.  Works  smoothly  and  easily. 

WADE  ONE-MAN  DRAG  SAW 

America’s  Pioneer  one-man  portable  gasoline  wood  saw.  Easy 
starting,  easy  running — powerful  t  H.  F.  motor  makes  Wade  “go 
through  ’em  like  lmtter.”  Fall  your  trees  wiih  tree  falling 
attachment,  cut  tip  wood  with  regular  drag  saw.  Use  Wade  Cii 
cular  Saw  Attachment  for  cutting  up  limbs  and  poles  usually 
wasted. 

These  two  units,  with  one-man  drag  saw,  make  up  Wade’s  ne" 
combination.  Each  can  lie  bought  separately  ns  needed,  or  to¬ 
gether.  The  Wade  Saw  equipped  with  magneto  at  smalt  additional  cost.  See  Wade  dealer  in  your  territory  or 
write  us  for  details. 


R.  M.  WADE  &  CO.  -  Drag  Saw  Division 


323  HAWTHORNE  AVENUE 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

—  -  . —  -  -  — — . 

I  told  <>f  sitting  on  Coles  Hill  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  reviewing:  the  great  pageant  .-ailed 
“The  Pilgrim  Spirit.”  Ilarknes-.  had  fal¬ 
len  over  us.  and  the  strong  voice  coming 
front  near  the  rock  repeated  the  lines 
which  were  quoted  last  week.  As  these 
impressive  words  ended  a  great  light 
flashed  upon  the  level  stage  in  front  of  us. 
This  pageant  was  really  a  series  of  great 
colored  pictures  designed  to  show  the 
early  history  of  the  town  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Puritanism.  It  seems  that  Ply¬ 
mouth  was-  visited  by  European  adven¬ 
turers  eight  times  before  the  English  Pil¬ 
grims  came  in  162<>.  The  first  visit  was 
in  about  the  year  1000,  when  a  band  of 
Norsemen  appeared.  When  the  great 
light  flashed  upon  tin*  stage  a  group  of 
Indians  appeared,  carrying  three  canoes. 
They  evidently  saw  some  strange  boat  ap¬ 
pearing,  and  went  through  an  impressive 
pantomime -to  'cypress  surprise  and  fear. 
Finally  they  ran  back  and  hid  under 
their  boats.  Tln  n  appearel  a  great  ves¬ 
sel,  pushed  along  by  oars,  slowly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  land.  About  25  men.  all  of 
large  size,  armed  with  great  spears  and 
carrying  round  shields,  came  off  the  boat, 
and  after  a  short  investigation  marched 
up  to  (he  canoes.  They  killed  most  of 
the  Indians  and  carried  the  rest  away  as 
cantives.  .Tust  as  they  reached  the  edge 
o!  the  water  to  re-enter  their  ship  a  great 
crowd  of  Indians  rushed  out  of  the  woods 
and  began  shooting  arrows  at  the  white 
men.  Each  white  man  at.  once  squatted 
on  the  ground  with  his  shield  held  in 
front  for  protection.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  striking  beauty  and  power  of 
such  a  sc-euc.  The  Indians  succeeded  in 
killing  the  white  leader,  Tliorwald,  and 
lie  was  finally  carried  to  the  ship  on  the 
shoulders  of  iiis  men.  The  object  of  this 
was  to  show  how  for  six  centuries  the  In¬ 
dians  regarded  the  white  men  as  robbers 
and  murderers,  come  to  destroy  them. 
This  belief  was  handed  down  through 
many  generations.  In  our  own  day, 
when  the  events  of  history  are  handed 
down  to  ns  in  hooks,  we  often  get  only 
a  garbled  or  prejudiced  view.  If  that  is 
so.  think  of  what  the  Indians’  conception 
of  the  white  man  must  have  been  after  15 
or  more  grandfathers  in  long  succession 
had  passed  along  tin-  story  as  they  remem¬ 
bered  it.  Out  of  all  these  story  toilers 
there  must  have  been  at  least  half  a  dozen 
mon  witli  imagination,  or.  as  we  call 
them,  “romancers.”  They  all  threw  in  a 
few  mental  chips  as  the  basket  went  by. 

I  thought  of  that  as  the  light  faded  out 
on  that  mournful  procession  of  Norsemen 
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carrying  their  dead  leader  on  board  the 
ship.  They  would  not  bury  him  in  a 
strange  land,  but  far  out  at  sea  they 
would  toss  his  body  into  the  waves!  It  is 
a  rare  man  who  can  tell  a  true  story — 
just  as  it  happened.  Only  last  month  I 
road  a  book  in  which  the  author  claims 
that  these  early  men  of  Plymouth  were 
very  ordinary  people,  who  never  would 
have  boon  heard  of  in  history  but  for  a 
successful  propaganda  carried  on  by  New 
England  people  for  financial  benefit.  This 
same  author  claims  that  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  a  poor,  inferior  man,  a  great 
failure  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman,  who 
was  simply  kept  before  the  world  by  a 
political  propaganda  devised  for  selfish 
purposes!  Well,  you  would  have  had 
something  of  a  job  to  impress  that  idea 
upon  the  minds  of  the  thousands  who  sat 
with  us  that  night. 

if  it  If  if  * 

When  the  lights  flashed  out  the  actors 
of  one  scene  rushed  off  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  others  came  on  to  frame  the 
next  picture.  We  were,  shown  in  rapid 
succession  the  visits  of  Martin  Priug  in 
1603,  of  Champlain  in  1605,  of  Admiral 
Block  in  1014.  John  Smith  in  the  same 
year,  and  Thomas  Hunt  in  1015.  All  this 
was  shown  in  a  series  of  pictures,  perfect 
in  costume  and  brilliant  in  color.  The 
white  men  were  shown  trading  with  the 
Indians,  and  in  one  scene  fighting  them. 
Up  to  within  a  short  time  before  the  Pil¬ 
grims  came  the  country  at  Plymouth  was 
inhabited  by  an  industrious  tribe  of  In¬ 
dians.  They  had  cleared  the  land  and 
cultivated  corn,  beans  and  squash.  A 
great  pestilence,  it  may  have  been  small¬ 
pox  or  some  form  of  fever,  fell  upon  them 
and  swept  off  the  entire  tribe,  leaving  the 
ground  cleared  but  unoccupied,  waiting 
for  the  white  men.  The  other  Indians 
evidently  dared  not  live  in  a  place  where 
death  had  levied  such  a  fearful  tax. 
Neither  they  n<>r  the  white  men  knew 
anything  about  the  germ  theory  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  there  were  no  disinfectants  in 
those  days,  except  fire.  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  part  of  the  terrible  mortality 
among  the  Pilgrims  during  that  first  Win¬ 
ter  was  due  to  that  former  pestilence. 
After  the  scene  showing  the  visit  of 
Thomas  Hunt  the  orchestra  played  a  mu¬ 
sical  interlude  entitled  “The  Pestilence.” 
Then  the  lights  flashed  on  once  more  and 
revealed  a  picture  of  Captain  Thomas 
Hornier,  who  visited  Plymouth  in  1610. 
He  talked  with  two  famous  Indians  Sam- 
oset  and  Tisquantum.  or,  as  he  is  com¬ 
monly  known.  Squanto.  Both  of  these 
Indians  had  learned  something  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Dermer  tries  to  induce  them  to 
come  with  him.  Samoset  agrees,  but 


Squanto  will  not  go.  lie  is  the  last 
of  all  the  tribe  that  formerly  lived  at  Ply¬ 
mouth.  He  seems  to  feel  that  his  life  was 
spared  in  order  that  he  may  do  some 
great  thing,  and  so  he  will  not  leave  his 
old  home. 

***** 

The  evident  idea,  of  all  this  is  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  jnind  if  possible  the  thought 
that  running  all  through  this  history  was 
something  of  divine  prophecy,  a  shaping 
and  .grouping  of  events  beyond  the  power 
of  human  hand  or  brain.  Samoset  was 
the  first  Indian  who  appeared  in  Ply¬ 
mouth.  saving  “Welcome  Englishmen !” 
In  truth  he  evidently  hung  about  the  town 
waiting  for  someone  to  offer  him  a  drink 
of  liquor.  One  of  the  most  amusing 
things  about  (he  present  outcry  against 
Prohibition  enforcement  is  the  boot-leg¬ 
ging  argument  that  these  Puritans  started 
the  crusade  against  rum  drinking.  The 
truth  is  that  in  those  days  drinking  was 
very  common.  It  was  An  evil,  but  was 
not  so  much  regarded  as  a  curse  and  sin 
until  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  breeding 
of  a  race  of  town  men  made  the  liquor 
business  an  iniquity.  In  1642.  when  El¬ 
der  Brewster  died,  Wm.  Bradford  wrote 
of  him  : 

“He  had,  many  times,  nothing  but  fish, 
and  often  wanting  that  also;  and  drinko 
nothing  but  water  for  many  years  to- 
geathre  *  *  *  for  it  is  found  in  ex¬ 
perience  that . famine,  or 

unwholesome  food,  much  drinking  of  wa¬ 
ter,  sorrows  and  troubles,  all  of  them  are 
enemies  to  health  !” 

As  for  Squanto,  he  was  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  agronomist,  for  he  taught  the  white 
men  how  to  select  seed  corn  and  how  to 
plant  it  with. a  dead  herring  in  each  hill. 
Another  Indian  named  HobOmack  came 
to  live  with  the  white  men.  There  arose 
some  jealousy  between  this  man  and 
Squanto.  Bradford  says  they  handled 
this  trouble  as  follows  : 

“They  also  made  use  of  the  emulation 
that  grue  betweene  Ilobamaek  and  him 
which  made  them  carry  more  squarely. 
And  the  governor  seemed  “to  countenance 
the  one  and  the  captain  the  other,  by 
which  they  had  better  intelligence  and 
made  theme  both  more  diligent.”  Which 
is  much  the  same  old  political  game  that 
lias  been  played  in  all  ages,  including  our 
own.  For  if  yon  tried  to  get  the  25,000 
people  who  were  watching  that  pageant 
to  agree  on  some  perfectly  evident  public 
need  you  would  find  that  they  were  held 
apart  very  much  like  Squanto  and  Hoba- 
;  lack ! 

$  afe  *  »Je  )|t 

With  the  conclusion  of  these  historical 
scenes  the  pageant  took  us  back  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  swift  review  of  some  of  the  inci¬ 
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dents  connected  with  the  rising  of  Puri¬ 
tanism.  The  most  striking  picture  in  this 
group  was  entitled  “The  Opposition,”  and 
represented  a  group  of  sober  Puritans  pre¬ 
senting  a  petition  to  King  James.  There 
must  have  been  nearly  10OO  people  on  the 
stage  at  one  time.  The  contrast  between 
the  gay  and  brilliant  members  of  the 
icing  s  court  and  the  soberly  dressed  Puri¬ 
tans  was  very  striking.  A  group  of  these 
black-clad  men  approached  the  king,  who 
sat  on  horseback,  the  center  of  a  gorgeous 
picture.  The  little  group  removed  their 
peaked  hats  and  knelt  before  him.  He 
glanced  at  the  paper  and  waved  them 
away.  Then  the  royal  procession  moved 
gaily  on.  It  was  very  striking — this  little 
group  of  sober,  rejected  men,  standing  at 
•  me  side,  watching  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
this  magnificent  parade.  The  king  on  his 
great  horse  and  the  queen  in  her  chair 
sneered  at  this  bumble  group,  and  even- 
parasite  in  the  long  train  took  the  cue 
and  mocked  the  Puritans  as  they  passed. 
As  the  great  company  faded  from  view 
and  the  rejected  Puritans  slowly  walked 
away  into  the  shadows,  I  thought  how 
the  years  had  sifted  the  truth  and  the 
gold  out  of  the  sham  and  arrogance.  They 
always  do — they  always  will  sift  that 
way.  There  was  another  great  scene 
where  a  group  of  Puritans  were  shown 
trying  to  escape  from  England  for  a  new- 
home  in  Holland.  The  ship  was  delayed, 
and  before  the  women  and  children  could 
get  on  board  the  sheriff  and  his  men  were 
upon  them.  As  the  light  faded  out  we 
saw  tlie  women  in  a  bunch  being  driven 
off  the  stage  like  a  herd  of  cattle.  Then 
the  scene  shifted  to  show  the  life  of  lie 
Pilgrims  in  Holland. 

***** 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  pageant 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  melancholy  spec¬ 
tacle — an  attempt  to  glorify  a  group  of 
narrow  religious  fanatics!  I  find  that  to 
be  a  common  view  of  the  Puritans  in 
New  York  City  and  in  parts  of  the  West. 
People  speak  of  ‘the  blue  laws  and  the 
blue  noses  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  wonder 
how  it  happens  that  their  memory  and 
their  town  have  been  etched  into  Ameri¬ 
can  history  so  that  nothing  can  take  it 
out.  The  fact  seems  to  he  that  these  Pil¬ 
grims  were  human  beings  like  the  rest  of 
us.  They  were  not  supermen,  bur  they 
had  all  the  loves  and  the  fears  and  the 
general  human  qualities  of  the  rest  of  hu¬ 
manity.  There  have  always  been  Puri¬ 
tans  since  the  world  began — in  every  land, 
every  church  and  every  period  of  history, 
and  I  think  I  may  say  that  they  have  on 
the  whole  done  more  to  influence  (lie 
world  for  true  improvement  than  any 
(Continued  on  page  1165) 


Saves  Your  Money 

Year  after  year,  an  EMPIRE  PIPELESS  FURNACE  will  effect 
noticeable  reductions  in  the  cost  of  heating  your  home,  church, 
school  or  building — because  EMPIRE  PIPELESS  FURNACES  require 
but  a  small  amount  of  fuel  to  heat  every  room  in  a  building  to  70°, 
even  in  coldest  weather ;  and  they  are  built  to  last  a  century. 

There  is  no  dust  in  the  air  you  breathe  when  the  building  is  heated 
the  EMPIRE  way — just  clean,  pure  air  that  is  constantly  in  circulation. 

EMPIRE  PIPELESS  FURNACES  are  simple  in  construction  and, 
therefore,  easy  to  install.  Every  one  that  leaves  our  factory  is  the 
product  of  our  60  years  of  experience  in  building  the  most  scientific 
and  most  practical  heating  and  cooking  appliances.  And  our  de¬ 
pendable  GUARANTEE  of  absolute  satisfaction  stands  back  of  all  our 
products. 

WRITE  for  illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  on  the  latest  and  most 
scientific  one- pipe  heating  system,  and  the  name  of  the  "  RED 
CROSS  ”  dealer  nearest  to  you. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  “RED  CROSS”  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnace* 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

“RED  CROSS’ 


EMPIRE 

Pipeless  Furnace 
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Treatment  of  Freesia  and  Easter  Lilies 

1.  Wilt  Freesias  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  ground  if  planted  in  September, 
and  blossom  in  the  Spring,  like  tulips,  or 
do  they  require  pot  culture  inside?  2. 
IIow  should  Bermuda  Easter  lily  be 
treated  to  have  it  blossom  at  Easter? 

Howell,  Mich.  l.  m.  d. 

1.  Freesias  are  tender,  and  cannot  be 
treated  like  hardy  bulbs.  They  came 
originally  from  South  Africa,  and  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  their  value  is  for  Winter  bloom¬ 
ing  in  window  or  greenhouse.  .  They  are 
being  developed  wonderfully  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  the  climate  seems  very  con¬ 
genial.  Indoors,  a  succession  of  bloom 
may  be  obtained  from  Christmas  until 
June,  by  successional  planting  from  Au¬ 
gust  to  February.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  the  bulbs  cool  or  stored  in  the  dark 
for  a  time  after  potting,  like  hyacinthc  or 
tulips,  as  the  Freesias  root  rapidly  and 
start  quickly  into  growth.  They  require 
fibrous  loam  containing  a  little  sand,  and 
abundant  drainage  material.  About  six 
bulbs  may  be  planted  together  in  a  5-in. 
pot.  After  flowering  the  roots  may  be 
dried  gradually  in  the  pot,  and  then 
shaken  out  and  kept  dry  until  time  to 
plant  again. 

2.  Easter  lilies  are  potted  in  well- 
drained  pots  in  a  compost  consisting  of 
three  parts  fibrous  loam  to  one  part  thor¬ 
oughly  decayed  horse  or  cow  manure.  A 
desirable  method  is  to  place  the  bulb  in 
the  center  of  a  (bin.  pot.  adding  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  loam  and  cow  manure,  equal 
parts,  to  fill  up  the  pot  when  active 
growth  has  begun.  When  first  potted  the 
lilies  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
thoroughly  watered  and  covered  _  with 
moss,  straw  or  buckwheat  hulls.  Wooden 
shutters  keep  the  bulbs  dark,  and  protect 
from  heavy  rain.  In  house  culture  the 
pots  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  cellar,  with  a 
piece  of  carpet,  or  bagging  thrown  over 
them.  Before  hard  frosts  they  are  brought 
in  from  the  frame  and  given  a  greenhouse 
temperature  of  about  45  degrees  for  a 
week  or  two.  When  top  growth  com¬ 
mences,  they  are  given  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  GO  degrees,  which  rises  to  70  de¬ 
grees  during  the  day.  In  the  house,  we 
bring  the  pots  upstairs  when  top  growth 
starts,  first  into  a  cool  north  window, 
and  then  into  a  living  room.  Water 
must  be  given  judiciously,  either  drought 
mi  a  sodden  soil  being  deleterious.  When 
the  buds  begin  to  show,  a  weekly  applica¬ 
tion  of  liquid  manure  is  helpful.  Tt  is 
generally  considered  that  a  period  of 
about  13  weeks  is  required  from  the  time 
the  plants  are  brought  into  the  house  to 
get  them  into  I  doom. 


Restoring  the  Old  Cemeteries 

On  page  1070  T  note  the  article  ou 
in  glected  cemeteries.  It  is  sad  but  true, 
and  gives  emphasis  to  the  old  adage,  out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.  In  the  town  of 
Mansfield.  Mass.,  there  were  several  such 
cemeteries  as  described  by  .T.  (1.  Trees 
and  rubbish  growing  in  the  old  yards  in 
abundance,  while  the  stones  were  down, 
and  many  of  them  broken  in  two  when 
they  fell.  Then  an  article  was  inserted 
in  the  annual  town  warrant  in  1805.  to 
see  if  the  town  would  appropriate  any 
sum  for  the  cleaning  up  of  the  old  town 
ci-meteries.  The  appeal  was  carried  and 
the  sum  of  8200  was  appropriated  for  a 
start.  For  10  years  the  town  voted  a 
like  sum.  The  yards  were  cleaned,  the 
stones  reset  and  where  broken  were 
cemented  together  with  cement.  Here  is 
the  formula :  Big  out  a  place  for  the 
socket,  place  a  few  small  stones  therein, 
ram  them  even,  then  replace  the  socket. 
Tf  the  stone  is  out  of  tin.  socket  clean  out 
the  bed  :  be  sure  to  remove  all  traces  of 
loam.  A  putty  knife  will  do  the  work. 
Set.  the  stone  in  the  bed.  and  pour  in 
liuiiid  cement  around  it.  Brace  it  with 
sticks  to  hold  it  until  it  sets.  Tf  broken, 
wi  ll  a  trowel  plaster  the  top  of  the  stone 
with  a  cement  like  putty,  also  the  edge 
rf  the  broken  part.  Place  the  broken 
part  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stone, 
evently,  and  brace  that  also  from  both 
sides.  Be  sure  to  remove  all  surplus 
cement  from  the  front  of  the  stone.  On 
stones  that  are  covered  with  moss  or 
stains  wet  chloride  of  lime  can  be  used 
with  a  cloth  or  stiff  brush,  followed  by 
clear  water.  This  is  the  method  that  has 
been  adopted  here  since  1805.  and  now 
our  ancient  cemeteries  bear  witness  to 
decent  treatment.  G.  G.  w. 

Massachusetts. 


Grapevine  Fails  to  Bear 

Our  wild  grapevine  blossoms,  but  never 
sets  fruit.  Is  there  any  way  of  persuad¬ 
ing  it  to  bear?  D-  w- 

St.  Johnsbury  Center.  Vf. 

It  is  probable  that  this  wild  grapevine 
is  imperfect  in  its  flower:  i.  e.,  either  pis¬ 
tillate  or  staminate.  If  it  is  of  the  first 
named  group  the  introduction  of  pollen  of 
one  of  the  potent  cultivated  varieties 
dusted  on  during  full  bloom,  should  re¬ 
sult  in  the  production  of  fruit.  If  the 
vine  be  staminate  no  fruit  is  ever  possible. 
With  wild  vines  this  condition  is  not  un¬ 
common.  F.  E.  0. 


A  judge’s  little  daughter,  who  had  at¬ 
tended  her  father’s  court  for  the  first 
time,  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
proceedings.  After  her  return  home  she 
told  her  mother.  “Papa  made  a  speech, 
and  several  other  men  made  speeches  to 
12  men  who  sat  all  together,  and  then 
these  12  men  were  put  in  a  dark  room  to 
bo  developed.” — Pearson’s  Weekly. 


Just  Like  Selecting  a  Good  Milker 

One  of  the  first  points  you  look  for  when  selecting  a  good  milk  cow  is  large 
nostrils.  You  know  that  she  must  have  large  breathing  capacity,  as  well  as 
good  digestion,  to  be  a  first  rate  milk  producer. 

When  you  buy  a  pipeless  furnace,  you  must  see  that  it  has  good  air  circula¬ 
tion  (breathing  capacity)  as  well  as  good  combustion  (digestion).  If  the  air 
circulation  is  not  great  enough  to  absorb  the  heat  as  fast  as  the  furnace  generates 
it  and  then  carry  it  up  into  your  rooms,  you  lose  both  coal  and  comfort. 

MONCRIEFeeI  furnace 


The  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace  has  cas¬ 
ings  of  extraordinary  capacity.  The  air 
from  the  floor  flows  gently  down  the  extra 
large  outer  casing  without  creating  drafts. 
In  the  roomy  inner  casing  the  air  is  heated 
to  a  genial  warmth  and  is  then  distributed 
all  over  the  house. 

It  is  easy  to  start  a  fire  in  the  scientific¬ 
ally  designed  firepot.  Then  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  you  have  a  cheery  warmth  all  over  the 
house.  Burns  wood,  hard  or  soft  coal,  or 
coke.  The  straight  sides  of  the  firepot  pre¬ 
vent  ashes  banking.  Will  hold  a  fire  easily 
from  24  to  36  hours. 


The  cold  air  casing  on  the  outside  insures 
a  cool  cellar.  You  may  store  potatoes  right 
next  to  the  Moncrief  and  they  will  keep 
all  right. 

All  joints  of  the  Moncrief  Pipeless  Fur¬ 
nace  are  carefully  ground  and  fitted.  The 
smoke  and  dust  goes  up  the  chimney — not 
up  the  register. 

There’s  a  Moncrief  dealer  near  you.  He 
will  be  glad  to  explain  how  the  Moncrief 
Pipeless  Furnace  will  add  to  your  comfort 
and  cut  down  the  cost.  If  you  do  not  know 
who  he  is,  write  us  for  his  name. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  HENRY  FURNACE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eastern  Distributors 


F.  H.  HANLON,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  GARNER.  619  E.  14th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS:  Many  desirable  territories  are  stilt  open.  Write  tor  the  details  of  the  Moncrief  Proposition. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

/  want  to  say  that  l  have  never  in 
my  life  spent  $1.50  to  belter  advantage 
than  zehcu  I  invested  that  amount  in  a 
copy  of  the  book,  “Hope  Farm  Notes,” 
and  I  was  more  than  pleased  to  find  it  was 
an  autographed  copy. 

— J.  H.  C.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  many 
letters  received  from  friends  who  have 
enjoyed  the  new  book,  “Home  Farm 
Notes.”  We  thought  enough  copies  had 
been  printed  to  last  at  least  a  year,  but 

_  _  __  the  orders  came  in  so  rapidly  that  the 

first  edition  has  already  been  sold,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
print  more  books  to  fill  the  orders  received.  These  copies 
are  now  ready,  however,  and  all  orders  will  he  filled 
promptly. 

ORDER  NOW 

If  you  have  not  read  this  book,  send  your  order  now. 
It  contains  more  than  25  interesting  stories  of  farm  life,  and 
will  hold  your  interest  from  start  to  finish.  Just  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $1.50. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . . . . 

Town . . . 

State . R.  F.  B.  or  Street  No. ........... 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  Tt 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE"  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
fell.  all  about  Paint  and  Paintinpr  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREK  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Writ#  me.  DO  TT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mlxsd  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  18*9 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FT  Prices 

Jb* Amim  a  I  [SaY rl\ 

I 

*  HERE'S  THE  PROOF  J  .  £ 

LOG  SAWS  ^  WITTE  Lag  Saw  was  $11*  fi  1 

WAV  OOV/N  r  A  ft  3 

Only  SQQ  50  1  A 

Rons  Steady,  Cuts  Fast.  Coeta  ' 

little  for  fuel.  Powerful  en«  — 

cine.  Any  man  can  operate.  trjSSSX  jr\  A  p® 

Quick  change  to  Tree  Saw.  tyi  f  -rrfliiiTp 

Sold  on  Lifetime  Guarantee.  lESN  SJJKiSJfi 

Casta  or  Terms.  Catalogue  FREE.  \7y  ®dditional. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1899  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1899 Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TI1E  BVSISESS  FARMER'S  TAPER 

K  National  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 

list  n  bl  ixhfd  y'S.:0 

t  nhUtbrd  "wLIt  hr  tlir  Rural  Pilblikhlng-  Company.  333  Writ  30lb  Slrrrt.Srrr  fork 

Herbert  W.  (  'olli.vgwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillo.V,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

’Vm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Arsoeiatc  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

•  •  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2. id.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 

H 1  -j  marks,  or  ! 0 francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  31.00  per  agate  line—:  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tv.-  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
•  nle  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 

•  liable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
...  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
s‘bl-  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
Mieb  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
lo  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hon.  t 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
unices  io  ibis  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but.  we  will  not  be 
re-|K, risible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts 
Notice  Of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
llie  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
T  on k ni  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


It  is  our  ambition  to  make  The  K.  N.-Y.  so  human 
and  so  sineer*’!  y  earnest  that  lie.*)  strangers  mail 
inn!  anywhere  and,  the  moment  they  find  tiny  or e 
both  readers  of  this  paper,  instantly  feel  that  they 
hare  the  common  interests  of  members  of  a  great 
family. 

I onchiiig  roadside  markets  and  tin  like,  some  of  my 
friends,  who  run  out  into  the  country  with  their  ma¬ 
chines  (I  have  none)  tell  me  they  can  usually  buy 
vegetables,  eggs,  etc.,  as  cheap  as,  or  even  cheaper, 
from  tlie  city  markets  than  from  the  farmers  direct. 
The  explanation  given  by  the  ’farmers  is:  that  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants  and  the  grocers’  associations  main¬ 
tain  a  system  of  espionage  upon  these  roadside  sales, 
and  blacklist  any  farmer  who  sells  to  auto  purchasers 
at  rates  below  those  set  by  these  associations,  w.  S.  c. 

« )b  io. 

HERE  seems  to  be  a  gre.it  loss  of  business  in 
these  roadside  stands  this  season.  Many  of 
them  have  been  abandoned.  The  explanation  given 
pbove  is  true — at  least  in  part — but  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  some  farmers  have  not  been  wise  or  far- 
sighted  in  their  business.  We  know  that  some  very 
poor  goods  have  been  worked  off  at  high  prices. 
Kueh  practice  destroys  the  only  sound  argument  why 
such  stands  should  exist.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  these  stands  often  attract  auto  hogs  and  thieves, 
who  steal  far  more  than  they  buy. 

tk 

T  HE  managers  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  were 
blessed  with  good  weather  this  year.  That 
meant  a  good  attendance  and  a  good  time  for  all. 
There  were  no  “record  crowds,”  as  more  prosperous 
years  have  brought  out  more  people,  but  the  grounds 
and  buildings  held  all  who  could  he  comfortably 
provided  for.  On  “Grunge  Day”  there  were  at  least 
'  ..TOO  cars  parked  in  the  grounds  or  near  them.  This 
meant  an  investment  of  at  least  $7,000,000,  and 
made  a  great  change  in  travel.  Yea rs  ago  the  hotels 
in  Syracuse  were  mobbed  with  people  unable  to  get. 
a  chance  to  sleep.  Now  thousands  who  formerly 
remained  over  night  drive  from  their  homes  in  the 
morning  and  back  again  at  night.  In  many  other 
ways  modern  methods  and  ideas  have  changed  the 
character  of  the  fair  and  the  habits  of  those  who  at¬ 
tend.  Tt  is  now  an  immense  exposition,  requiring 
several  days  if  one  is  to  make  any  study  of  it.  This 
year  great  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  sale  of 
dairy  products.  Several  stands  were  opened  for  the 
sale  of  milk  by  the  glass.  The  new  feature  was  a 
success.  At  times  these  counters  were  crowded  with 
customers,  Eke  the  groups  at  the  average  “soda 
fountain.”  This  seems  to  show  that  all  the  public 
need  to  encourage  them  in  milk  drinking  is  an  easy 
place  to  buy  it  at  a  fair  price.  They  are  ready  for 
it.  Special  efforts  were  made  to  sell  ice  cream,  the 
result  being  an  immense  business.  Tlie  big  cheese 
was  cut  up  and' sold  in  pound  packages.  One  inter¬ 
esting  display  was  made  by  the  wool  growers,  show¬ 
ing  the  raw  fleece  side  by  side  with  manufactured 
blankets  and  cloth,  which  the  wool  growers  are 
selling.  Such  things  are  of  great  value  in  showing 
how  new  markets  can  he  created,  and  how  the  pro¬ 
ducer  can  touch  the  consumer  with  his  own  hands. 
This  great  fair  shows  that  the  farmers  know  that 
"we  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves “ — and  they  are 
doing  it. 

SEVERAL  of  our  readers  a  re  having  a  close  race 
with  Jack  Frost.  The  corn  or  tomatoes  or  flow¬ 
ers  are  a  little  slow  in  maturing,  and  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  can  get  through  before  cold 
weather.  We  often  have  a  season  in  which  this 
sharp  race  occurs.  Some  of  these  people  ask  if 
nitrate  of  soda  used  right  now  will  not  hurry  ma¬ 
turity  and  pull  the  crop  through.  It  will  not  do  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  The  general  belief  is  that  nitrate 
*>f  soda  is  a  stimulant,  and  if  that  is  so  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  think  that  it  would  push  a  crop  through. 
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rl  he  theory  will  not  work.  Nitrate  is  a  stimulant  in 
tlie  fact  that  it  contains  available  nitrogen,  which  is 
the  element  that  produces  growth  in  the  plant.  But 
ibis  does  not  mean  that  nitrogen  will  cause  the  crop 
to  mature.  It  is  more  likely  to  prolong  its  growth 
and  delay  maturity.  Gardeners  sometimes  make  use 
ot  this  fact  to  hold  tomatoes  or  other  garden  crops 
hack  from  ripening.  The  nitrate  starts  a  new  and 
quick  growth  and  thus  seed  formation  is  held  back. 
Phosphorus  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphate  or  fine 
hone  would  be  more  likely  to  encourage  maturity  or 
sued  formation,  but  it  is,  of ‘course,  too  late  now  to 
have  much  effect  before  frost.  The  time  to  use 
nitrate  of  soda  is  in  Spring  or  Summer  when  a  quick, 
active  growth  is  desired.  We  would  never  advise  its 
use  in  the  Fall  except  in  small  quantities  on  be¬ 
lated  vegetables  like  cabbage  or  celery. 

BAD  as  he  may  consider  his  lot  to  be.  the  aver¬ 
age  Eastern  farmer  is  far  better  off  than  his 
brother  of  the  Central  West.  In  addition  to  his 
other  troubles,  the  latter  is  suffering  from  the  effects 
oi  land  speculation.  Inflated  prices  for  land  en¬ 
couraged  borrowing  and  reckless  spending.  With 
corn  at  $2  per  bushel  land  may  possibly  have  an 
earning  value  of  $.‘500  per  acre.  When  corn  drops  to 
50  cents  the  earning  value  drops  with  it.  and  if 
money  has  been  borrowed  on  the  higher  values  there 
is  sure  to  he  loss  if  not  calamity.  The  Eastern 
farmer  has  not  done  much  speculating  in  land 
values.  Where  places  of  farm  lands  have  risen  it  has 
i  >t  been  on  the  bus’s  of  their  productive  power  on 
gambling  prices,  but  because  of  their  favorable  loca¬ 
tion  for  building  purposes.  Thus  our  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  have  not  been  able  to  borrow  recklessly  and,  as 
events  have  turned  out,  this  has  been  to  their  advan¬ 
tage.  Then  again,  most  of  tlie  products  grown  on 
Eastern  farms,  like  milk,  fruit,  eggs,  poultry  and 
vegetables,  are  cash  crops.  While  prices  may  he  too 
low,  there  Is  a  sure  income,  while  in  the  West  the 
immense  corn  crop  now  being  harvested  is  liable  to 
depress  the  sale  of  all  h  cal  farm  j  roducts  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  surplus.  Tiie  Eastern  farmers  are  in  a  better 
condition.  Some  of  them  will  make  money  this 
year  in  spite  of  all  their  trials,  and  we  believe  the 
condition  will  slowly  improve.  Here  on  the  upper 
Atlantic  slope  the  buying  power  of  farmers  is  com¬ 
ing  l  ack,  and  trade  in  necessities  will  improve  with 
each  month. 

THERE  is  considerable  talk  this  season  of  snap¬ 
ping  the  ears  off  the  silage  corn  and  pulling 
only  the  stalks  into  the  silo.  The  argument  is  that 
in  this  way  tlie  grain  can  he  saved  for  dry  feeding. 
Of  course  that  is  true,  but  what  you  gain  in  dry 
grain  you  lose  in  tlie  silage.  The  stalks  alone  can¬ 
not  equal  the  stalks  and  ears  cut  up  together.  You 
will  have  to  add  the  equivalent  of  these  ears  in 
some  kind  of  grain.  And  you  will  lose  all  or  most  of 
any  possible  feeding  value  in  the  cobs.  When  put 
into  the  silo-  these  soft  cobs  are  mostly  eaten  with 
tlie  rest.  The  labor  of  snapping  off  and  husking  the 
ears  is  considerable.  We  cannot  see  where  you  get 
any  pay  for  doing  it.  Dry  corn  is  likely  to.be  cheap 
this  Winter.  A  good  silo  means  considerable  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  and  it  ought  to  contain  the  best  feed 
you  can  put  into  it.  We  should  cut  up  the  entire 
stalk. 

;{c 

TIIE  leaders  of  the  labor  unions  are  attempting 
to  keep  the  wages  of  city  and  town  workmen 
up  to  the  high  rates  paid  during  the  war.  This 
failure  of  such  labor  to  accept  the  wage  cut  which 
has  been  forced  upon  farmers  is  one  reason  for  the 
present  stagnation  in  business.  Farmers  have  been 
forced  to  accept  a  reduction  of  at  least  one-half  in 
prices  for  their  products.  They  receive  wages 
through  sales  of  what  they  produce.  They  have  lost 
a  large  share  of  their  purchasing  power  through  re¬ 
duction  of  prices  for  farm  products.  They  cannot 
pay  the  prices  demanded  for  goods,  and  thus  busi¬ 
ness  is  dull.  For  the  nation  cannot  prosper  so  long 
as  the  farmers  are  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  buy 
goods  and  accumulate  a  surplus.  High  wages  paid 
to  city  workers  will  not  mean  prosperity..  The  high 
cost  of  labor  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  goods,  so  that 
t  De  selling  price  is  out  of  reach  of  the  farm  buyer. 
Business  cannot  be  hack  to  a  sound  basis  while  one 
<  lass  of  workmen  receive  extravagant  wages  while 
another  class  is  forced  to  labor  at  a  loss.  Both  the 
wages  and  prices  obtained  during  the  war  were 
abnormal.  With  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  sure 
to  be  a  swing  back  to  lower  levels.  The  great  re¬ 
duction  in  prices  for  farm,  products  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  present  business  trouble,  because  it  has 
reduced  I' e  farmers’  purchasing  power  and  thus 
killed  the  market.  The  next  contributory  cause  is 
tlie  high  rate  of  wages  paid  to  city  workmen.  This 
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makes  the  labor  cost  of  goods  so  high  that  they  can 
hardly  be  sold  at  prices  which  match  the  farmer’s 
reduced  income. 

FARMERS  who  live  ill  counties  near  New  York 
City  are  having  great  trouble  with  foxes  which 
are  let  loose  by  “hunters.”  The  plan  seems  to  be 
tor  these  sports  to  go  back  into  the  wilderness  and 
buy  fox  cubs.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
these  young  foxes  are  set  at  liberty.  They  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  “maintain  themselves  on  the  country”  until 
they  are  well  grown.  Then  the  “hunters,”  male  and 
female,  proceed  to  ride  them  down.  While  they  are 
growing  to  a  size  which  fits  them  to  provide  a  koli- 
day,  these  foxes  are  as  free  as  auto  hogs  in  raiding 
tlie  farmer’s  premises.  They  make  free  with  his 
poultry  and  rabbits,  and  thus  gain  the  strength  need¬ 
ed  to  give  the  hunters  a  tine  run.  Tt  is  a  great  nui¬ 
sance.  The  hunters  should  he  prevented  by  law 
from  turning  such  vermin  loose.  Farmers  should 
combine  and  kill  these  young  foxes  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  Any  man  who  sets  such  a  fox:  at  liberty  is 
no  friend  of  the  farmer. 

* 

E  have  in  this  country  a  class  of  people  who 
go  a  bom  saying  that  the  American  farmer 
made  enormous  profits  during  the  war!  The  truth 
is  that  during  the  war  period  the  farmer  as  a  class 
vras  but  little  better  off  than  during  the  pre-war 
period.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  war  “boom,” 
many  farmers  are  now  worse  off  than  they  were  in 
Ibid.  It  is  true  that  juices  for  some  farm  products 
soared  until  they  touched  the  sky,  blit  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  farm  dollar  was  so  comparatively 
small  that  there  was  little  net  profit.  It  is  true  that 
some  farmers  were  deceived  by  the  temporary  high 
prices  and  made  a  mistake  in  sizing  up  their  own 
situation.  Considering  only  the  prices  for  farm 
produce  and  not  estimating  the  power  of  his  money 
to  buy  needed  goods,  the  farmer  thought  lie  was 
making  more  money  than  he  actually  was.  Thus  in 
many  cases  he  thought  it  safe  to  buy  new  land  or 
build  new  buildings  or  now  equipment.  This  meant 
debt  in  too  many  instances;  yet,  had  the  agricultural 
situation  continued  as  most  of  us  exjieeted,  these 
debts  could  have  been  easily  wiped  out.  The  war 
ended  at  least  one  year  before  most  of  us  expected. 
Then  there  came  a  quick  drop  in  farm  places,  while 
the  buying  power  of  a  dollar  representing  farm 
1> roducts  was  cut  nearly  in  two.  Very  few  if  any  of 
our  farmers  received  any  permanent  financial  benefit 
from  tlie  war.  They  received  less  material  benefit 
from  it  than  any  other  class. 

ON  the  next  page  will  he  found  a  statement  of  be 
case  of  Ilemy  -Wolohon  of  New  Jersey — the 
man  who  shot  the  chicken  thief.  We  think  this  case 
should  enlist  the.  sympathy  and  practical  helji  <ff 
every  hen  man  in  the  State.  Stealing  chickens  h-* 
come  to  he  a  regular  industry  on  the  part  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  criminal  element  found  in  every  well-settled 
neighborhood.  With  a  swift  car  or  truck  it  is  quite 
possible  for  these  rascals  to  get  away  with  their 
plunder.  The  action  taken  by  Mr.  Wolohon  presents 
about  the  only  remedy  we  know  of  that  is  in  any 
way  effective.  Yet  he  is  to  be  tried  for  murder  or 
manslaughter.  We  suggest  that  the  poultry  keepers 
ot  New  Jersey  take  a  hand  in  this  trial.  Let  us  all 
get  together,  made  up  a  fund  and.  if  need  be,  hire 
the  best  legal  help  to  be  obtained  in  fighting  this 
case.  Such  action  is  a  necessary  part  of  co-opera¬ 
tion.  The  first  practical  offer  of  help  comes  from 
Mr.  .Tu d son  W.  Murson  of  Chenango  County.  N.  \r. 
He  sends  one  dollar  as  a  starter  for  a  defense  fund 
in  this  ease.  That  is  a  good  foundation  to  build  on. 


Brevities 

Why  keep  hens?  Make  them  keep  you. 

Silo  filling  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual  on  the 
average. 

Silage  can  safely  he  fed  to  horses — iu  small  quan¬ 
tities — but  be  careful  about  feeding  moldy  silage. 

A  farmer  has  a  right  to  the  fruit  or  nuts  growing  on 
loadside  trees  in  front  of  his  farm.  He  owns  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

Y’es,  we  think  the  new  chemical,  paradichloro-benzene, 
will  jirove  useful  in  fighting  the  beach  borer.  It  ought 
to,  with  such  a  name. 

East  year’s  “spelling  bee”  at  the  State  Fair  came 
down  to  a  contest  between  New  York  City  and  “up 
State,”  and  the  latter  won. 

Trees  on  a  roadside,  in  front  of  the  farm,  belong  to 
the  farm  owner.  In  case  the  owner  fails  to  cut  off 
hanging  branches,  after  being  notified  to  do  so,  and  dam¬ 
age  occurs  from  them,  the  owner  is  liable. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  pure  food 
laws,  has  ruled  that  vinegar  made  from  waste  or  evap¬ 
orated  apples  shoidd  not  be  branded  as  “eider”  or  “pure 
eider”  vinegar.  It  may,  however,  be  labelled  “apple 
vinegar.” 
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The  Chicago  Milk  Situation 

The  Prairie  Farmer  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  milk  situation  at  Chicago: 

“Farmers  of  Chicago  dairy  district  were  startled 
last  week  by  the  announcement  that  the  Milk  Market¬ 
ing  Company  had  cut  the  price  of  September  milk  to 
$1.50  a  hundred — a  reduction  of  SO  cents  from  the  Au¬ 
gust  price  of  $2.30»  and  the  lowest  price  paid  in  anj 
mon'th  since  the  famous  milk  strike  of  191G. 

“This  drastic  cut  in  price — which  farmers  and  in¬ 
formed  consumers  alike  realize  puts  the  price  far  below 
the  cost  of  production — was  made  only  after  it  became 
apparent  to  the  directors  of  the  marketing  company 
that  there  was  no  other  way  to  save  the  company  from 
disaster.  A  large  percentage  of  the  members  have  re¬ 
pudiated  their  contracts  and  were  shipping  direct  to  the 
distributing  companies.  This  was  done  to  avoid  paying 
the  heavy  assessment  or  “differential"  levied  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  company. 

“Tin*  trouble  came  to  a  head  in  June,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered.  when  it  became  necessary  to  levy  a  oO  per 
cent  assessment  'to  help  make  up  a  deficit  that  had  been 
growing  for  several  months.  This  heavy  assessment 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  members,  who  had 
been  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  business  affairs  of  the 
company,  never  having  been  given  even  the  barest 
financial  statement.  Bad  management  contributed  to 
the  deficit,  which  even  the  heavy  .Tune  assessment  failed 
to  wipe  out. 

“By  the  middle  of  August  desertions  from  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  were  said  to  be*  encouraged  by  the  big  dis¬ 
tributing  companies,  had  become  so  numerous  that  it 
was  apparent  that  the  remaining  members  could  not 
carry  the  burden  of  the  company’s  running  expenses 
and  the  differential.  This  differential  is  a  deduction 
levied  against  the  higher  priced  milk  that  goes  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  equalize  the  price  with  that  of  the  surplus  milk 
which  is  made  into  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk. 

“In  making  the  drastic  cut  in  price  the  directors  of 
the  marketing  company  removed  the  incentive  for  mem¬ 
bers  to  desert,  and  they  hope  to  close  up  the  ranks  and 
recover  the  ground  they  have  lost. 

“At  a  big  protest  meeting  at  Dundee  August  29  the 
directors  of  the  marketing  company  were  severely  crit¬ 
icized  and  a  prediction  was  made  that  a  milk  famine 
in  Chicago  would  result.  Creameries  and  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  would  meet  the  September  whole  milk  price,  the 
farmers  said,  and  they  would  have  the  skim-milk  and 
whey  to  feed. 

“ Prairie  Farmer's  advice  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
Chicago  district  is  the  same  now  as  before — stick  to 
your  marketing  company.  With  all  its  mismanagement, 
you  would  be  worse  off  without  it.  The  present  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  plan  of  proxy  v<" Mug, 
which  has  no  place  in  a  farmer’s  company.  By  tlw  col¬ 
lection  of  proxies  incompetent  officers  have  been  able  to 
keep  themselves  in  office.  Our  advice  to  every  member 
is  to  do  his  own  voting  in  the  future,  or  if  that  is  not 
possible,  to  give  the  proxy  to  a  neighbor  who  will  vote 
it  as  you  direct. 

“At  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  marketing  com¬ 
pany  a  new  set  of  officers  and  directors  must  be  put  in 
charge.  If  that  is  done,  and  if  they  are  the  right  men. 
and  if  the  changes  in  the  constitution  recommended  at 
the  Elgin  meeting  August  12  are  adopted,  there  is  still 
opportunity  to  save  the  marketing  company  and  through 
it  to  solve  the  milk  marketing  problem  of  the  Chicago 
dairy  district.” 

If  the  Chicago  difficulty  has  the  effect  of  stirring 
tin;  milk  producers  up  to  the  point  that  they  will  take 
permanent  control  and  responsibility  for  the  associa¬ 
tion.  the  experience  will  be  a  cheap  investment  for 
them,  no  matter  how  expensive  it  may  seem  just 
now.  The  results  of  co-operative  work  cannot  be 
shifted  by  the  members  to  other  shoulders.  The 
success  or  failure  of  co-operation  will  depend  on 
farmers  themselves.  Tt  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
farm  operations  as  planning  tin*  crops,  or  directing 
the  hired  man.  If  the  members  realize  this,  and  per¬ 
fect  their  organization  and  give  it  the  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  that  would  be  required  to  sell  the  product 
individually,  there  can  be  no  proxy  voting,  no  failure 
to  account,  no  extravagance  or  waste,  and  no 
mismanagement  in  the  organization.  When  these 
things  occur,  it  simply  shows  that  the  members  as  a 
whole  neglect  their  responsibility  to  themselves. 
They  have  the  power  to  secure  constant  and  full 
information  and  promptly  to  correct  any  abuse  ox- 
neglect.  Co-operation  can  be  fully  successful  only 
when  they  scrupulously  perform  this  duty.  No 
farmer  would  think  of  abandoning  his  farm  because 
the  hired  man  was  lazy  or  corrupt  or  incompetent. 
He  would  promptly  discharge  the  man  and  look  for 
a  competent  successor.  The  co-operative  work  is  a 
part  of  the  farm  work,  and  the  same  simple  business 
policy  will  work  successfully  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 


The  Dairymen’s  League  recent  Bulletin  says  that 
the  reaction  from  the  New  York  City  advertising 
has  shown  favorable  results.  From  now  on  less 
money  is  to  be  spent  in  New  York  City  papers  and 


J.  N.  Darling  in  Washington  Post 


This  cartoon,  from  the  Washington  Post,  is  headed 
“It  used  to  be  customary  for  the  Prodigal  Son  to 
return  home  before  killing  the  fatted  calf."  This 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  many  Americans  regard¬ 
ing  the  famine  situation  in  Russia,  but  this  country 
will  help  by  sending  both  food  and  money.  If  the 
people  on  the  other  side  would  help  eat  up  our  big 
corn  crop  both  Europe  and  America  would  be  better 
for  it. 


more  in  outdoor  work  and  in  papers  of  the  smaller 
cities. 

Of  the  Chicago  situation  the  Bulletin  says: 

The  Chicago  Association  sold  its  milk  for  September 
for  $1.50  for  3.5  per  cent  milk.  This  price  has  had  an 
adverse  effect  in  bearing  down  prices  all  through  the 
Central  West,  including  Ohio,  with  the  result  that  a 
large  amount  of  cream  is  now  coming  into  our  markets 
from  outside  territory  and  being  sold  very  much  under 
what  must  be  received  for  cream  if  sold  at  League 
prices. 


The  Jerseyman  Who  Shot  Straight 

LOn  page  1109  we  gave  a  newspaper  account  of  the 
ease  of  Ilenry  Woiohon  of  Magnolia.  N.  J.,  who  shot 
and  killed  a  chicken  thief.  We  now  have  the  following 
statement  from  Mr.  Wo'xolion’s  daughter  Elizabeth, 
which  we  submit  for  the  consideration  of  readers.  We 
have  written  the  county  prosecutor  for  further  details, 
but  he  has  hot  yet  replied.] 

We  have  resided  on  a  farm  at  Magnolia,  N.  J..  for 
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J.  X.  Darling  in  New  York  Tribune 


This  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
illustrates  some  of  the  “spread”  between  the  steer 
and  the  scales.  There  might  well  he  some  connecting 
wire  between  the  packer  and  the  retail  butcher,  for 
in  many  cases  they  are  one  and  the  same — much  like 
the  old  connection  between  the  brewer  and  the 
saloonkeeper. 


the  past  Id  years,  each  year  losing  more  chickens  than 
the  year  preceding.  Up  to  January  of  this  year  our 
chicken  house  had  been  about  75  ft.  distant  from  the 
house,  but  around  the  first  of  the  year  our  baru  was  set: 
on  fire,  and  burned  to  the  ground,  and  we  had  a  new 
barn  built,  and  also  moved  the  chicken  coop  up  near  the 
house,  about  25  ft.  away.  Since  then  we  have  had 
our  chickens  stolen  at  least  five  times,  20  or  25  at  a 
time. 

Up  to  August  19  we  had  about  50  spring  chickens, 
when  on  that  night  20  of  the  best  were  taken,  which 
were  sold,  and  my  father  was  to  have  taken  them  to  the 
buyer  the  next  morning.  The  next  Friday  night  my 
father  sat  up  all  night  and  watched  for  the  thief,  but 
his  vigil  was  in  vain,  for  no  one  came  that  night. 

The  next  night,  August  27.  or  I  would  better  say  the 
next  morning,  the  28th.  when  my  brother  was  returning 
home  from  a  carnival,  as  he  neared  the  house  In* 
thought  he  heard  a  noise  as  if  someone  were  ripping 
boards  from  our  chicken  house.  (My  father  boarded  over 
the  door  so  as  to  make  entering  more  difficult,  and  just 
left  a  small  hole  for  the  chickens  to  come  in  and  out.) 
lie  rushed  up  to  my  father’s  bedroom  and  told  him,  and 
he  took  his  gun  and  was  soon  at  the  chicken-yard  gate, 
where  he.  too,  heard  the  boards  being  ripped  off.  He 
called,  “If  you’re  a  man.  come  out.  Come  out  and  sur¬ 
render.  If  you  don’t  come  out  I'll  shoot."  As  tlie  per¬ 
son  made  no  answer,  and  fearing  that  he  might  get 
shot,  my  father  blazed  away,  and  the  thief  fell  to  the 
ground,  making  two  little  groans.  It  is  believed  death 
was  instantaneous,  but  doctors  were  summoned. 

The  moment  after  the  shut  was  fired  a  negro  woman 
was  on  the  scene.  There  is  a  colored  settlement  near 
Magnolia,  and  we  knew  the  victim  as  soon  as  a  light 
was  turned  on  him.  The  colored  woman  wanted  to 
know  who  lie  was,  and  when  she  found  out  sin*  said  she 
knew  him  and  would  take  him  to  his  mother.  We 
wouldn’t  allow  him  to  be  moved.  Later  she  was  ar¬ 
rested,  as  she  was  found  to  have  been  waiting  for  this 
thief  with  a  horse  and  wagon  ready  to  carry  away  their 
loot,  as  usual. 

My  father  was  taken  to  the  court  house,  but  the  next 
day  released  under  $5,009  bail, ,  furnished  by  the  Ml. 
Ephraim  and  Haddonfiekl  Mutual  Pursuing  and  De¬ 
tective  Company,  of  which  my  father  is  a  member. 

ELIZA  BET  1 1  WO  1,0 1 1  ON . 


Let  Chicken  Men  Bunch  Up 

Your  editorial  concerning  Mr.  Woiohon,  on  page  1109, 
has  interested  me  very  much.  It  is  about  time  the 
poultry  producers  took  some  radical  action  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  extensive  campaign  of  robbery  which  seems 
to  be  the  plan  of  some  gang  of  specialists  in  poultry 
thievery,  and  I  think  that  all  poultrymcn,  large  and 
small,  should  lend  a  hand  to  help  each  other.  Mr. 
Wolohon’s  is  but  one  instance  in  a  thousand.  It  was 
brought  to  light  because  lie  killed  a  man  in  protecting 
his  own  property.  But  how  many  more  cases  were 
there,  like  the  Cox  Cro  Farm  which  lost  5.000  broilers 
this  Spring  about  which  the  public  in  general  are 
ignorant  ? 

Cannot  the  countrymen  throughout  the  entire  nation 
band  together  in  some  sort  of  affiliation  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  both  within  and  without  their  own  ranks?  All 
other  labor,  with  the  exception  of  the  so-called  “white- 
collar  men"  is  unionized.  Poultry  raising  is  a  distinct 
profession,  and  cau  easily  be  affiliated.  If  such  were 
possible  we  would  be  protected  not  only  from  the  pes¬ 
tiferous  bands  of  marauders,  but  from  men  like  Mason, 
who  conducts  his  baby  chick  business  from  a  different 
city  almost  every  year,  and  has  a  new  name  each  sea¬ 
son.  The  bad  in  an  industry  always  has  more  influence 
than  the  good,  and  it  will  not  take  many  such  men  to 
run  the  chick  business  to  the  ground. 

Do  you  not  think  some  sort  of  union  among  poultry- 
men  possible?  We  need  it.  as  the  business  is  so  very 
great  and  the  flocks  are  necessarily  so  exposed  and  so 
easily  accessible  to  thieves.  R.  0. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  think  so,  and  this  ease  which  Mr. 
Woiohon  must  defend  ought  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
head.  The  recently  organized  co-operative  egg  selling 
association  in  New  Jersey  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
cover  such  things. 


♦  How  Farmers  Caught  two  Auto  Thieves 

The  following  note  is  taken  from  the  Sehuylervilh* 
(N.  Y.)  8  tar  fiord.  The  reader  who  sends  it  to  vis 
says : 

Personally.  I  think  it  shows  three  lessons: 

1.  That  a  shotgun  and  ammunition  are  good  prop¬ 
erty. 

2.  That  a  criminal  can  be  arrested  by  a  farmer  and 
held  for  the  sheriff. 

3.  That  justices  are  not  particularly  interested  in 
making  crime  odious. 

“Residents  of  North  Argyll*,  organized  on  short  notice 
as  a  law  and  order  committee,  captured  two  young  men 
in  the  act  of  stripping  an  automobile  of  tires  and  parts 
early  Sunday  morning  and  held  them  at  the  muzzle  of  a 
shotgun  until  the  arrival  of  Sheriff  Brown,  who  was 
summoned  by  telephone.  The  youths  were  Frank  Lang 
and  Louis  Flanders  of  Thomson.  They  were  held  in 
bail  for  appearance  before  the  Washington  County 
Grand  Jury.  It  is  believed  that  the  pair  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  one  or  more  other  automobile  looting  expedi¬ 
tious  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Argyll*. 

“Friday  morning  A.  G.  Skellie  of  North  Argyll*  went 
out  to  find  that  his  car  had  been  completely  stripped  of 
all  removable  parts  during  the  night.  The  news  was 
circulated  about  the  neighborhood,  and  a  couple  of 
nights  later  when  Mrs.  Robert  Smith,  who  chanced  to 
be  up  late,  heard  a  car  coming  along  the  road  she  put  out 
the  light  and  watched.  She  saw  the  car  stop  at  John 
Rice’s  barn,  and  called  her  husband.  Mr.  Smith  got  his 
shotgun  and  roused  a  couple  of  neighbors.  The  posse 
went  to  the  Rice  barn  and  ordered  the  visitors  to  put  up 
their  bauds:  There  was  no  resistance,  and  Lang  and 
Flanders  were  carefully  watched  until  the  arrival  of  the 
sheriff.  When  the  surprise  occurred  they  were  engaged 
in  removing  the  tires  from  Mr.  Rice’s  car.  In  the  car 
they  drove  were  parts  said  to  have  been  taken  from  an¬ 
other  car. 

“The  youths  w*ere  taken  to  the  Hudson  Falls  jail  and 
held  for*  a  hearing  Monday.  When  seen  by  a  reporter 
there  Sunday  they  said  that  they  had  been  drinking  be¬ 
fore  they  undertook  the  robbery,  and  blamed  tbe  booze 
for  their  trouble. 

“On  being  arraigned  before  Justice  Richards  in  Hud¬ 
son  Falls  Monday  they  were  represented  by  Attorney 
Fred  Bratt  of  Fort  Edward.  A  charge  of  third  degree 
burglary  was  preferred  and  they  were  released  on  $250 
bail  each  for  appearance  before  the  grand  jViY.” 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

This  is  Our  Page.  It  helps  to  bring  us  boys  and  girls  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  together  as  if  we  were  one  family 


Watermelon  Time! 

Memory  Verse 

Men  are  four: 

1.  lie  who  knows,  ami  knows  he  knows 
— lie  is  wise — follow  him. 

2  He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  he 
knows — lie  is  asleep — wake  him. 

3.  He  who  knows  not.  and  knows  not  he 
knows  not — He  is  a  fool — shun  him. 

4.  lie  who  knows  not.  and  knows  he 
knows  not — He  is  a  child — teach  him. 

- —  ARABIAN  PROVERB. 

This  old.  old  proverb  is  something  your 
editor  wants  every  one  of  our  readers  to 
have  and  to  keep.  It  is  easy  to  remem¬ 
ber.  You  will  not  understand  it  fully 
now,  perhaps,  but  day  by  day  and  month 
by  month  and  year  by  year  it  will  be 
clearer.  These  four  groups  include  ail 
the  people  in  the  world.  The  members  of 
a  town,  of  a  business,  of  a  church,  of  a 
school,  even  the  members  of  a  family,  be¬ 
long  some  in  one  group,  some  in  another. 
Three  of  the  four  groups  may  travel  the 
great  ways  of  life — one  is  sure  to  (the 
first),  one  is  ready  to  but  needs  to  be 
urged  ahead  (the  second),  one  is  willing 
to  but  needs  to  be  shown  the  way  (the 
fourth).  Group  number  three  in  the 
proverb  is  pretty  hopeless.  Such  people 
do  not  really  have  knowledge,  but  they 
think  they  do.  and  no  one  can  help  them 
to  the  truth.  Their  minds  are  closed. 
They  stand  in  their  own  light  and  hold 
everyone  else  back  who  comes  in  touch 
with  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  we  could  say 
to  each  other  about  this  proverb  if  we 
ci  nld  talk  face  to  face  as  we  walked 
through  fields  and  woods,  or  sat  in  view 
of  some  beautiful  scene  in  nature.  I 
could  help  you  to  see  how  it  is  working  in 
your  own  lives.  Rut  in  printed  words  it 
is  hard  to  do  more  than  just  to  give  you 
the  proverb  and  to  tel)  you  that  I  believe 
it  is  something  important.  Think  about 
it  now  and  then.  Ask  me  about  it  if  you 
are  puzzled  over  some  point.  Keep  it  in 
your  minds  and  hearts,  for  T  shall  men¬ 
tion  it  sometimes  in  the  months  to  come. 


There  goes 

The  School  Bell 

T  am  writing  to  you  on  Tuesday.  Sep¬ 
tember  (*.  the  opening  day  of  school  for 
most  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Hardly  a 
home  in  the  land  is  beyond  hearing  of  a 
school  bell.  IIow  thankful  we  should  be 
for  that!  On  this  quiet  farm  I  hear  it 
this  first  morning  of  a  new  school  year. 
Ant  it  is  not  hard  to  think  I  hear  the  rush, 
rush,  rush  of  many  feet  as  the  great  army 
of  boys  and  girls  answers  the  call.  I  see 
you  on  countless  roads,  books  and  lunch 
boxes  in  hand,  moving  towards  thousands 
•  if  schoolhouses.  1  see  you  enter  and  take 
your  places  facing  the  teachers.  How  I 
hope  for  your  sakes  that  the  teachers  you 
face  belong  to  group  one  in  the  proverb. 
Rut  I  do  believe  this :  That  your  teachers 
are  ready  to  do  their  best  for  you.  It  is 
up  to  you  to  make  the  most  of  the  chance 
you  have. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  about  thre.e 


TJm-m-m - / 

•weeks  of  school  will  be  over.  You  will 
be  well  started.  Write  and  tell  me  bow 
things  are  going.  Do  not  forget  to  tie  the 
book -school  and  the  nature-school  togeth¬ 
er.  Look  back  in  your  scrapbook  (I  won¬ 
der  if  you  all  have  one)  to  Our  Page 
dated  August,  1920,  and  read  again  the 
things  that  were  suggested  for  you  to  do, 
such  as  making  a  feeding  station  for  the 
birds,  collecting  weed  seeds,  watching  a 
milkweed  caterpillar,  studying  the  crop 
harvest,  taking  a  field  trip,  holding  a 
School  Fair,  and  so  on.  There  is  not 
space  this  month  to  give  them  all  again. 
Rut  I  do  not  want  you  to  forget  them, 
and  I  hope  to  have  letters  from  many  of 
you  telling  me  of  some  things  of  this  kind 
that  you  are  doing. 


There  now,  I  said  last  month  that  we 
would  leave  out  the  rhyme  drawings  for  a 
little  while,  because  there  are  so  many 
good  letters  coming  that  you  should  read. 
That  is  the  truth,  and  here  I  have  been 
writing  away  myself  filling  up  the  space. 
Rut  you  will  forgive  me,  I  hope,  because 
I  am  so  interested  in  all  that  you  are  do¬ 
ing  and  may  do  that  I  just  have  to  say 
what  I  think  about  it  sometimes.  Rut 
I’ll  stop  now  and  give  you  some  of  those 

Interesting  Letters 

My  father  has  just  subscribed  for  The 
It.  N.-Y.  I  never  thought  there  was  any- 


Potalo  Smiles 

tiling  in  this  paper  that  would  interest 
me  until  one  day  I  found  the  Boys’  and 
Girls'  Page.  I  think  it  is  fine. 

M  lien  I  looked  at  the  “page”  today  1 
just  had  to  Write.  The  most  interesting 
news  on  the  page  is  the  drawings.  I  my¬ 
self  cannot  draw,  but  all  the  same  T  enjoy 
what  others  draw. 

■  I  live  on  a  flower  farm  in  New  Jersey. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  place  in  Summer 
time.  I  am  14  years  old  and  am  a  fresh¬ 
man  in  high  school.  I  will  close.  A 
booster  of  the  Roys’  and  Girls’  Page. 

New  Jersey.  anna  b. 

We  are  glad  to  have  new  readers  and 
new  “boosters.”  Our  Page  belongs  ro 
every  boy  and  girl  who  reads  it.  It  is  in 
your  hands  to  make  it  better  and  better. 

I  am  a  boy  10  years  old.  I  live  on  a 
farm.  My  father  is  a  subscriber  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  I  am  always  glad  to  see  the 
last  Saturday  of  the  month  so  I  can  read 
Our  Page. 

T  consider  myself  a  real  farmer  be¬ 
cause  T  have  a  piece  of  early  and  a  piece 


of  late  potatoes,  and  a  flock  of  14  chick¬ 
ens.  I  also  have  a  lirtle  calf,  two  Spring 
lambs,  a  sheep  and  a  last  year’s  lamb. 
The  last  year’s  lamb  is  very  tame  and  one 
of  this  year’s  lambs  is  also  tame. 

It  is  very  hot  and  I  will  have  to  take 
my  father  a  drink  of  water.  I  am  ever 
your  friend.  Cornelius  driscoll,  ,tr. 

New  Y’ork. 

Cornelius  is  a  business-like  boy.  goes 
straight  to  the  point,  says  what  he  has  to 
say  and  stops.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from 
him. 


The  reason  that  T  have  been  a  silent 
reader  so  long  is  letter  writing.  Wishing, 
however,  to  join  “Our  Page”  I  will  make 
an  attempt. 

How  I  enjoy  Our  Page.  Every  month 
I,  rush  to  the  mail  box  to  get  The  It. 
N  -Y\  before  someone  else  gets  it.  The 
first  thing  I  do  is  read  Our  Page;  then 
the  excitement  is  over. 

I  can  remember  seeing  you  in  a  little 
rural  school  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
What  fun  we  had  !  You  told  stories  and 
we  played  games.  I  was  only  in  the 
grades  then  and  thought  study  was  play. 
Rut  now  I  find  it  somewhat  different,  as 
I  am  in  the  second  year  high.  I  pre¬ 
sume  you  hear  so  much  about  school  that 
I  had  better  drop  the  subject  and  tell 
about  my  experiences  two  Summers  ago. 

Wishing  to  earn  some  money,  I  decided 
that  poultry  raising  would  be  the  best 
way  to  earn  it.  So  I  bought  my  father’s 
poultry  for  $32.  Then  I  bought  an  incu¬ 
bator  in  the  Spring  and  set  it  quite  early. 
In  the  course  of  time  it.  came  off  with  64 
nice  chicks,  which  I  fed  and  cared  for  un¬ 
til  they  were  large  enough  to  sell.  After 
selling  the  chickens  and  paying  for  feed, 
incubator  and  poultry,  I  found  that  I 
had  made  $50.  which  I  invested  in  War 
Savings  Stamps. 

For  five  years  I  have  made  money  at 
the  county  fair  by  baking  and  sewing. 
Last  year  they  had  an  apple  judging  con¬ 
test,  and  having  lived  on  a  farm  for  12 
years  I  tried.  I  won  the  contest,  with 
first  prize,  much  to  my  surprise. 

I  am  13  years  old.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  drawing  work,  but  as  1 
have  had  no  experience  in  drawing  T 
think  that  I  will  not  try  yet.  Perhaps  I 
may  have  some  pictures  later  that  yon 
might  use.  Wishing  good  luck  to  you  I 
will  close.  Your  loving  friend. 

New  Y'ork.  alt  a  M.  brace. 

I  suppose  Alta  means  (hat  she  does  not 
like  to  write  letters,  so  she  has  not  writ¬ 
ten  before.  Rut  *T  am  sure  that  anyou° 
who  can  write  such  a  neat,  interesting  let¬ 
ter  as  she  sent  me  ought  to  be  glad  to  send 
a  message  to  her  friends,  and  they  will 
be  glad  to  get  it.  I  know  letter  writing 
is  not  easy  for  boys ‘and  girls,  but  it  ought 
not  to*be  very  hard  to  write  to  Our  Page 
with  all  the  good  things  we  have  to  talk 
about. 

•Suppose  I  decided  it  was  too  hard  work 
to  make  Our  Page  (and- sometimes  I  have 
to ‘hustle  to  get  it  ready),  what  would 
Alta  do  when  she  rushed  to  the  mail  box 
and  found  no  page?  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  cultivate  something  inside  us  that  keeps 
saying  “Do  it ;  do  it ;  do  it ;  do  it.”  every 
time  something  must  be  done  until  it  is 
done.  Any  boy  or  girl  or  man  or  woman 
who  has  that  little  voice  inside  and  who 
obeys  it  will  make  a  success  of  life. 

Alta  would  not  recognize  the  man  she 
saw  three  years  ago  if  she  were  to  nass 
a  field  where  your  Editor  was  working, 
hut  he  has  the  same  interest  in  boys  and 
girls  and  in  all  that  they  do.  I  never 
get  tired  hearing  about  school.  Really  I 
wish  we  talked  about  school  more.  I  wish 
the  older  folks  did.  too. 


This  makes  two  letters  I  have  written 
you.  I  like  to  read  the  Boys’  and  Gilds’ 
Page.  What  I  like  best  is  the  letters. 
The  boys  and  girls  write  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  ones.  The  pictures  are  very  good. 
I  am  10  years  old  and  will  be  in  the 
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sixth  grade  next  term.  I  am  taking  violin 
lessons.  I  was  taking  piano  lessons,  but 
gave  that  up,  I  am  going  to  take  both 
now. 

I  am  sending  you  a  picture  that  was 
taken  in  front  of  our  lawn.  The  stone 
you  see  has  printed  on  it  in  large  letters 
“Rig  Island  Farm.”  The  rabbit’s  name 
is  Old  Debby. 

Every  year  since  I  was  five  years  old 
T  have  had  a  small  garden.  Most  of  my 
garden  is  planted  in  .flowers.  I  have  a 
good  many  kinds  and  they  have  such 
pretty  blossoms. 

Hoping  success  for  Our  Page. 

Pennsylvania.  BELL  ROGERS. 

Bell  sent  the  picture  which  I  have 
called  “Oh  my  ears  and  whiskers.”  Who 
knows  where  those  words  come  from? 
Old  Debby  must  be  a  fine  plaything,  even 
better  than  a  doll,  perhaps.  Rut  some  of 
you  may  not  agree  to  that.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  Bell  has  had  a  garden  for 
five  years  and  hope  she  will  have  one 
every  year.  No  two  yCars  are  alike.  No 
two  gardens  are  alike.  There  is  always 
something  new  to  learn. 


1  am  an  interested  reader  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  It  is  an  interesting  paper  all  the 
way  through. 

I  am  16  years  old  and  in  the  seventh 
grade  at  school  (slow  but  sure). 
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I  will  send  a  picture  of  myself  and  calf 
in  the  next  letter.  We  have  three  calves, 
Ihree  heifers,  three  cows  and  three  horses 
(all  threes). 

I  guess  this  is  enough  for  the  first  let¬ 
ter.  An  interested  reader,  John  t.  cox. 

New  Jersey.  . 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  from  John, 
and  to  know  that  he  is  “sure”  even 
though  he  may  be  a  little  “slow.”  Some¬ 
times  boys  and  .girls  who  do  not  get 
ahead  as  fast  as  others  grow  discouraged 
and  quit.  But  I  believe  that  the  only 
way  (o  win  out  is  to  keep  everlastingly  at 
it.  There  are  often  good  reasons  why  an 
older  boy  or  girl  is  in  a  lower  grade. 
Sometimes  I  have  known  the  smaller  ones 
to  tease  them  about  being  behind.  This  is 
thoughtless,  of  course,  and  unkind.  Try 
helping  instead,  and  make  a  good  friend. 


I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  myself, 
Nl/1>  years,  my  pony,  Ginger,  2^4  years, 
and  my  dog,  Grouse,  12  years  old.”  I  have 
sport  with  my  pets  and  enjoy  the  outdoor 
exercise.  I  take  my  girl  friends  for  pony 
rides,  and  we  all  have  a  good  time.  I 
go  to  school  five  miles  from  here.  I  like 
my  teacher  and  all  of  the  children.  1  am 
going  to  invite  my  teacher  to  my  home 
and  get  her  to  ride  my  pony. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  agent  was  here  yesterday 
and  got  a  dollar,  so  I  will  have  Our  Page 


Margaret  anil  Her  Pets 
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for  another  year.  This  is  my  first  letter 
to'  you.  MARGARET  FLOOD. 

New  York. 

Margaret  wrote  this  letter  last  Winter 
and  enclosed  the  picture  which  you  see 
on  this  page.  I  have  just  found  the 
chance  to  use  it.  Quite  a  good  many  of 
you  have  been  sending  photographs  lately, 
and  once  more  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  help.  The  more  generous  you  are  the 


Proud  of  His  Crop 

better  page  your  editor  can  make.  See 
what  a  fine  hunch  of  pictures  we  have 
this  month  ! 


1  have  just  read  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page  and  find  it  very  interesting,  espe¬ 
cially  the  drawings.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  like  to  get  a  letter  from  a  girl  in 
Delaware? 

I  am  34  years  of  age  and  have  been  liv¬ 
ing  on  a  farm  for  eight  years.  T  go  to 
school  and  am  in  the  seventh  grade,  will 
be  promoted  to  the  eighth  if  I  go,  hut  I 
do  not  think  about  going  to  school.  I 
have  a  good  bit  of  work  at  home  to  do.  I 
help  a  good  bit  with  farm  work,  too.  I 
do  not  like  the  farm.  It  is  not  very  en¬ 
joyable.  I  do  go  to  parties,  picnics  and 
festivals  and  places  like  that,  but  I  like 
to  have  a  place  to  go  where  it  is  enjoy¬ 
able.  I  also  have  two  brothers;  one  is 
35  and  the  other  is  seven  years  of  age. 
They  think  that  I  am  right.  They  do  not 
like  the  farm  either.  I  have  often  thought 
of  the  few  words  in  the  song  “How  are 
you  going  to  keep  ’em  down  on  the  farm?” 
when  there  is  nothing  to  keep  them  with 
but  hard  work.  I  do  not  mind  hard  work, 
because  I  do  most  of  the  cooking  and 
washing.  You  might  find  some  girls  and 
boys  that  like  the  farm,  but  I  do  not  like 
it. 

As  I  think  my  letter  is  getting  too  long 
for  the  first  time  I  will  close.  Yours 
sincerely.  MARY  HELLER. 

Delaware. 

Here  is  one  of  our  readers  who  takes  a 
different  view  from  most  of  us  and  frankly 
says  so.  She  certainly  gives  us  something 
to  think  about.  Is  she  right  or  wrong? 
What  would  you  say  if  you  were  going  to 
answer  Mary’s  letter?  I  hope  many  of 
you  will  rally  to  this  call  and  send  some 
fine,  strong,  helpful  letters. 


Another  Idea  for  Our  Page 

The  funny  little  drawing  of  the  goose¬ 
berries  and  the  poem  about  them  were 
sent  by  Ruth  M.  Watts,  a  14-year-old 
New  York  girl.  You  will  all  enjoy  them. 
This  suggests  another  way  in  which  you 
can  help  Our  Page.  There  are  no  end  of 
things  connected  with  farm  life,  home  life, 
school  life  and  out-of-door  wild  life  that 
you  can  use  for  little  sketches,  rhymes, 
verses,  riddles,  puzzles  and  the  like.  Try 
vqur  hand  at  it  and  send  in  what  you  do. 
Some  time  T  hope  we  shall  have  a  good 
drawing  from  one  of  our  readers  for  use 
as  a  heading  in  place  of  the  boxes  we  now 
have.  When  do  you  suppose  that  will  he? 


The  Boy  and  His  Cap 

1  know  a  hoy  whose  eyes  are  bright, 

And  sharper  than  a  cat’s  at  night; 

He  never  even  has  to  squint 
When  looking  at  the  finest  print. 

A  thousand  things  lie’s  sure  to  spy, 
Things  that  escape  his  mother’s  eye; 

But  though  his  bright  eves  fairly  snap, 
lie  never,  somehow,  sees  his  cap. 

I’ve  seen  him  hunt  it  everywhere, 

<  *n  every  table,  every  chair. 

And  when  his  strength  was  wasted,  quite, 
TIis  mother  saw  it,  plain  in  sight. 

T  wonder  if  some  fellow  here 
Can  make  this  funny  thing  quite  clear, 
Can  tell  me  why  a  bright-eyed  chap 
Gan  never,  never  find  his  cap. 

REBECCA  IS.  FOESMAN. 

Helen  E.  I.edyard,  a  Pennsylvania  read¬ 
er,  found  this  poem  and  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  one  for  Our  Page.  It  was 
printed  in  Bison’s  Primary  School  Read¬ 


er.  You  will  all  enjoy  the  verses,  and 
will  know  how  true  they  are  sometimes. 
Of  course  there  is  one  good  reason  why 
the  cap  is  hard  to  find.  I  know  some 
grown-up  boys  and  girls  who  are  always 
bothering  themselves  and  everyone  else 
looking  for  things  that  they  left  out  of 
place  and  then  forgot.  One  of  the  good 
old  sayings  that  it  is  worth  learning  to 
practice  is  “A  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place.”  Have  you 
formed  this  good  habit?  Some  day  it  may 
mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  to  you. 


What  Was  in  the  Rain  Barrel? 

Those  who  knew  were : 

E.  Katharine  French,  Margareta  M. 
Carlson,  Hazel  E.  Duntz,  Dorothy  Mack¬ 
ey  and  Gladys  Feldberg  of  New  York. 

Dorothy  Adams  and  Dorothy  Middle- 
ton  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  Albright,  Lucille  S.  and  Esther 
K.  Bowman  of  Ohio. 

Dorothy  Gu.ver  of  Pennsylvania. 

You  will  find  the  answer  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  : 

School  days  are  nearly  here  and  T  am 
glad.  I  like  to  go  to  school.  I  expect  to 
go  to  high  school  next  year. 

You  did  not  print  the  picture  which  I 
drew,  but  I  will  not  get  discouraged.  I 
will  try  again.  I  was  glad  to  get  honor¬ 
able  mention,  anyway. 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  puzzle  for 
August  is  a  bunch  of  mosquito  _  eggs. 
Alice’s  grandmother  put  kerosene  in  the 
water  to  kill  the  little  mosquitoes  which 
would  hatch  out  of  the  eggs. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  print  the 
full  names  of  boys  and  girls. 

One  day  last  year  our  whole  school 


Out  For  a  Drive 

went  out  into  the  woods.  We  gathered 
twigs  of  all  different  kinds  of  trees  that 
we  could  find  and  made  a  chart  of  them. 
Your  friend,  hazel  e.  duntz. 

New  York. 

Some  said  that  the  answer  to  the  puz¬ 
zle  was  “wigglers.”  Of  course  it  would 
not  he  long  before  the  wigglers  appeared, 
but  what  Alice  actually  had  in  her  hand 
was  the  little  raft  of  eggs  that  floated  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Who  will 
write  the  best  story  of  the  life  of  a  mos¬ 
quito.  and  of  good  methods  for  control- 
ing  mosquitoes?  I  wonder  whether  all 
our  readers  know  this  story.  I  think  we 
ought  to  print  it,  but  I  want  it  to  come 
from  you.  Perhaps  we  could  have  some 
drawings,  too. 


The  Nature  Puzzle 

This  month’s  puzzle  comes  from  a 
Western  State.  Probably  most  of  you 
have  never  seen  the  animal  described,  hut 
you  may  have  read  about  it.  However,  1 
am  sure  some  of  our  many  readers  must 
have  had  interesting  experiences  with 
- and  will  tell  us  of  them. 

T  live  in  Montana,  on  the  banks,  of  the 
Yellowstone  River.  I  have  two  brothers 
and  three  sisters.  I  am  12  and  the  oldest. 

We  enjoy  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page  very  much.  We  go  to 
s'liool  in  the  school  bus,  which  passes  our 
place.  It  is  just  a  plain  bus  and  carries 
14  children  besides  the  man  that  drives 
it.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Spring  Valley  is  the  name  of  the  farm 
we  live  on.  This  is  a  new  country,  and 
there  are  many  homesteaders  here.  There 
are  many  sheep  and  cattle  raised.  The 
hilly  laud  is  used  for  pasture  and  the  level 
is  used  for  b  y  and  other  farm  crops. 
The  farms  along  the  river  are  irrigated. 

We  children  help  mamma  and  papa 
with  the  work.  We  girls  mend.  sew. 
ccok.  help  milk  and  separate,  and  the 
boys  do  the  chores,  shuck  corn  and  sepa¬ 


rate.  sometimes  carry  in  wood  and  coal. 

Can  you  guess  this  nature  puzzle? 

what  is  IT? 

There  is  an  animal  lives  here  that  is 
covered  with  long  brownish-gray  hair  and 
something  else,  can  travel  very  fast, 
lives  on  grain  and  the  bark  of  trees, 
won't  hurt  you  if  you  leave  it  alone,  but 
if  you  get  close  enough  for  it  to  strike 
you  with  its  tail  it  will  hurt  badly.  Our 
dog  often  comes  in  with  something  in  its 
nose  that  this  animal  has  put  there. 

Montana.  NINA  sharp. 


The  Watermelon  Picture 

Those  six  boys  are  having  a  great  time, 
aren’t  they?  We  would  all  like  to  join 
them.  I  wonder  how  many  watermelons 
they  could  eat  among  them?  The  picture 
was  sent  by  W.  D.  Millner,  .Tr„  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  says  he  is  “a  hard-working  boy 
who  rarely  gets  time  to  write.”  But  In¬ 
is  interested  in  Our  Page  and  wanted  to 
help.  He  certainly  has  helped,  you  will 
agree. 

Speaking  of  watermelons  and  boys,  I 
am  reminded  of  a  village  I  know  where 
if  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to 
raise  a  watermelon  or  a  muskinelon  that 
will  be  left  alone.  Some  of  the  boys  and 
some  of  the  girls,  too,  T  am  sorry  to  gay. 
seem  to  take  delight  in  raiding  patches 
and  destroying  melons.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  those  boys  and  girls  are 
readers  of  Our  Page,  but  I  should  be 
ashamed  if  I  thought  they  were. 

What  are  th  -  plain  words  to  describe 
going  into  someone’s  melon  patch  and  de¬ 
stroying  or  taking  melons?  In  the  first 
place  it  is  trespass,  and  in  tin-  second 
place  it  is  theft.  Both  of  these  are  crimes 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  I  cannot  see  that 
it  makes  any  difference  how  old  the  per¬ 
son  is  who  does  these  things,  can  you? 
And  I  often  wonder  whether  it  is  the  boys 
and  girls  that  raid  melon  patches  who 
grow  into  the  men  and  women  that  steal 
fruit  and  run  away  in  an  automobile,  or 
camp  on  some  one’s  property  and  leave 
behind  papers  and  cans  and  litter,  or 
damage  historic  places  to  get  souvenirs, 
or  carelessly  throw  down  matches  and 
cigarette  stubs  and  start  serious  forest 
fires. 

T  think  you  know  by  this  time  that 
your  editor  believes  in  lots  of  good  fun 
and  good  sport  for  boys  and  girls.  I 
want  them  to  have  all  the  happy  times 
possible.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  thing  as  melon  raiding  is  really  sport 
or  ever  gives  happiness.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  boy  or  girl  who  respects  the 
rights  of  others  is  more  likely  to  grow 
into  the  man  or  woman  whom  others  re¬ 
spect  and  honor  as  a  worthy  neighbor 
and  friend.  There  is  an  old  saying  known 
as  the  Golden  Rule.  I  wish  we  could  all 
sec  that  to  follow  the  Golden  Rule  is 
very  good  common  sense,  as  well  as  very 
good  morals. 

Anyway,  the  next  time  you  are  invited 
to  go  on  a  melon  raid,  think  twice  before 
you  accept.  First  put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  the  owner  of  tin1  patch,  and  then 
put  yourself  ahead  a  few  years  to  the 
time  when  you  will  have  melon  patches 
and  children  of  your  own.  I  behove  that 
most  boys  and  girls  do  such  things  with¬ 
out  thinking  how  se-ious  they  are.  But  I 
want  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  Our 
Pago  to  be  the  kind  who  do  think  and  act 
fair  and  square  in  every  way.  After  all. 
it  is  not  the  damage  to  the  melons  that 


is  the  worst  part :  it.  is  the  damage  to 
character. 


A  Few  Notes 

This  month's  Box  was  sent  by  Warren 
G.  Brown  of  Vermont.  If  Our  Page  can 
make  a  big  family  of  us  all,  interested  in 
each  other,  helping  each  other,  standing 
for  the  best  things  in  life,  then  it  will  be 
a  true  success.  Are  you  doing  your 
share? 


1  want  to  ask  Charles  S.,  New  York, 
whose  letter  and  Swiss  goat  pictures  were 


"Oh.  My  Ears  and  Whiskers /” 

printed  on  <*ur  Page  for  July,  please  to 
send  me  his  full  name  and  address.  Sev¬ 
eral  readers  have  inquired  about  these 
goats. 


The  questions  are  asked,  “Do  we  have 
to  pay  to  belong  to  Our  Page?”  and 
“When  sending  you  drawings,  pictures, 
etc.,  should  we  enclose  a  stamped  cnvel- 
one  if  we  wish  them  returned?”  The 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  that  you 
do  not  have  to  pay  anything.  The  answer 
to  the  second  is  that  it  is  better  to  send 
postage  when  you  want  something  re¬ 
turned. 


The  picture  of  the  .  children  with  the 
fine  big  potatoes  was  sent  by  their  father. 
James  Arnold,  a  New  York  reader.  The 
young  man  in  his  field  of  corn  is  Steve 
Pol  in  ski.  New  York.  Helen  L.  Stewart 
of  Pennsylvania  sent  the  picture  of  the 
two  sun-bonnet  girls  out  for  a  drive. 
Fred  Seely,  a  Delaware  farmer,  snapped 
his  daughter  Elina  ampng  the  young 
chickens.  The  other  pictures  you  already 
know  about. 


Many  of  you  were  quick  to  guess  the 
answer  to  the  puzzle  sent  by  Helen  S. 
last  month.  Of  course  it  was  nothing 
less  than  Our  Page  itself. 


Three  or  four  lists  of  birds  that  walk 
have  come  in.  1  should  like  some  more 
before  I  send  them  to  our  friend  the 
County  Agent. 


( Mice  more  good  by.  Make  the  most  of 
those  lovely  Fall  days.  Send  your  letters 
and  helps  for  Our  Page  to  Edward  M. 
Tuttle,  in  care  The  R.  N.-Y..  1m  West 
.‘50th  Street.  New  York  City. 
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livered.  A  good-natured  salesman  can 
usually  make  suck  a  business  “go,”  but 
we  do  not  think  the  general  opportunity 
as  good  as  some  years  ago. 


bees  and  butterflies  are  busy  with  the 
late  buckwheat,  and  two  runaway  swarms 
of  bees  have  made  us  a  visit  on  the 
strength  of  it,  or  perhaps  some  one 
tapped  on  a  shovel.  They  were  mighty 
interested,  we  thought,  in  the  cellar  dig¬ 
ging.  and  hovered  about  as  if  they  meant 
to  make  a  landing  on  certain  human  be¬ 
ings.  who  promptly  removed  the  subject 
of  their  temptation,  when  they  went  on 
across  fields,  where  a  low  shrub  in  the 
woodlot  served  their  purpose. 

The  muskmelons,  cantaloupes  and 
watermelons  have  come  into  their  own  at 
last,  and  the  Man  from  Florida  is  justly 
proud  of  his  work.  ( )ne  watermelon, 
which  lie  calls  a  Georgia  Rattlesnake, 
weighs  35  pounds.  “It  makes  me  think 
of  the  South,”  says  he,  and  of  course  this 
is  the  last  word.  We  find  that  we  have 
never  known  the  real  difference  between 
a  inuskmelon  and  a  cantaloupe.  In  fact, 
we  never  saw  a  specimen  of  inuskmelon 
before,  and  have  been  calling  both  the 
same  indiscriminately,  not  realizing  the 
difference  in  size  and  appearance.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  difference  in  length 
of  growing  period  as  one  gets  farther 
Nortli.  Here  in  Central  New  York  it  is 
easily  double  what  would  be  required  in 
Florida.  The  long-staple  cotton  plant 
appears  very  healthy  and  green,  but  is 
really  only  half  the  size  it  ought  to  be. 
No  one  had  ever  told  us  how  beautiful  is 
a  cotton  flower,  white  as  the  cotton  itself 
the  first  day,  it  reminds  one  of  a  single 
rose;  then  each  succeeding  day  shades  the 
petals  with  pink  until  they  are  become  a 
deep  red.  There  are  perhaps  50  blossoms 
of  this  sort  on  this  plant.  When  the 


Pod  Augers 

Perhaps  there  are  some  readers  of  The 
R-  N.-Y.  who  are.  old  enough  to  remember 
seeing  a  sample  of  the  old-fashioned 
auger  which  was  used  before  the  twisted 
auger  came  into  use.  It  was  shaped 
something  like  the  half  of  a  peapod,  and 
for  that  reason  had  the  name  of  pod 
auger 

In  the  neighborhood  where  my  boyhood 
was  spent  there  lived  an  old  gentleman 
whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Smith,  who  be¬ 
came  somewhat  “riled”  at  a  school  meet¬ 
ing  because  one  old  neighbor,  Mr.  Jones, 
objected  to  a  proposed  improvement  in 
the  schoolhouse  which  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  school  board.  Mr.  Smith 
said  the  trouble  with  .Tones  was  that  he 
belonged  to  the  pod  auger  class. 

The  above  all  came  to  my  mind  this 
morning  as  I  read  on  page  l0S5  of  The 
Ritual  a  set  of  resolutions  by  a  Grange 
in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  In  these  reso¬ 
lutions  the  members  of  the  Grange 
pledge  their  heartiest  co-operation  and 
support  in  the  improvement  of  the  rural 
schools,  and  at  the  saige  time  resolve  not 
to  favor  consolidation !  In  the  text  of 
the  resolutions  it  is  stated  that  the  im¬ 
proved  roads  of  Seneca  County  will  ac¬ 
commodate  in  transportation  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  school  children.  I  won¬ 
der  if  that  can  possibly  be  true.  The 
following  is  a  quotation  from  the  resolu¬ 
tions:  “Our  dirt  roads  are  rendered 

slow  and  impassable  and  obstructed  by 
mud  and  snow  for  a  great 
the  school  year,  making 
impracticable.” 


many  days  of 
transportation 


A  Black  Wain ui  Party 


Hazy  September 

Summer  is  merging  into  Autumn.  Pur¬ 
pling  grapes  hang  hidden  under  the  great 
green  leaves  on  the  trellis,  and  a  sweet 
aroma  attends  their  ripening.  The  old 
blue  plum  tree  is  bending  under  the  bur¬ 
den  of  misty  fruit,  that,  turns  clear  at  a 
•  touch  ;  the  quinces  are  beginning  to  hang 
heavy,  like  yellow  globes  at.  a  lawn  party, 
and  the  four  o’clocks  carry  out  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  festivity  by  blooming  in  a 
grand  mass  throughout  long  double  rows. 
The  cornfield  across  lots  is  being  turned 
into  a  village  of  red  men’s  wigwams  with 
long-stalked  goldenrod  beaming  from  the 
border  like  lamp-posts  lightening  the  drab¬ 
ness  of  weatherbeaten  fences.  Step  care¬ 
fully  here,  and  you  may  surprise  the 
pheasant  brood  now  almost  grown,  led 
by  that  glorious  spectacle,  the  ring- 
necked  cock  in  his  flaming  crimson  and 
gorgeous  greens.  The  tree  tops  beyond 
are  wrapped  about  with  a  thin  bluish 
haze,  the  forerunner  of  Autumn’s  dreamy, 
hazy  weather  that  seems  to  invite  us  to 
spend  idle  hours,  yet  by  chilly  nights  and 
sharp  mornings  warns  us  not  to  dream 
too  long. 

We  have  not  dared  to  dream  at  all 
while  the  half-completed  house  which  is  to 
be  our  shelter  next  Winter  is  growing  up 
into  framework  and  siding.  Daddy  has 
pronounced  the  concrete  work  finished, 
and  all  participants  have  drawn  a  sigh  of 
relief,  for  there  is  much  hard  work  and 
many  days  from  dawn  till  dark  bound  up 
iu  those  gray  walls.  All  have  had  a  hand 
in  (lie  building  of  the  concrete  founda¬ 
tions,  even  to  little  Jane,  whose  contri¬ 
bution  has  consisted  mostly.  I  must  admit, 
in  putting  surreptitious  finger  prints  on 
fresh-smoothed  casts,  or  illicit  mixing  of 
cement  and  water.  Much  credit,  too. 
must  be  given  to  the  Man  from  Florida 
who  took  the  brunt  of  the  heaviest  work, 
and  yet  told  the  children  funny  stories 
while  mixing  the  “mud  pie,”  not  to  men¬ 
tion  keeping  an  eye  on  little  Jane.  “Oh. 
baby!  1  x>ok  here!  Has  yu  got  as  dirty 
yet  as  yu  intended  to  be?  ITow  yu  make 
yo’  hair  curl  up  like  that?  Do  yu  mean 
it’s  gwine  rain?”  Nonsense  perhaps,  but 
dear  to  childish  hearts. 

Yesterday  was  Labor  Day.  and  this 
morning  Elsie  has  taken  the  now  white 
dinner  pail  with  which  mother  has  hoped 
to  smooth  over  this  last  tearful  moment 
of  starting  for  school.  Somehow  it  is 
hard  to  go  back  to  lessons  just,  now,  and 
she  starts  off  reluctantly,  with  many  back¬ 
ward  glances  and  good-bys.  Little  Jane, 
left  without  a  playmate,  declares,  “I 
want  to  go  to  school  with  Elsie,  mamma, 
please!”  in  her  most  dignified,  compell¬ 
ing  manner,  and  even  her  departing  sis¬ 
ter  smiles.  The  old  brick  schoolhouse  is 
not  far  away,  but  before  the  little  girl 
reaches  the  turn  at  the  State  road  she 
turns  for  the  last  time,  and  we  catch  the 
flutter  of  her  white  handkerchief.  For 
the  first  time  we  realize  that  our  little 
pigeon  has  flown,  and  find  ourselves  won¬ 
dering  if  she  will  fly  back  again  as  she 
left  us.  Not  quite,  perhaps.  The  school 
is  large  in  this  district,  numbering  about 
JO  students,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  in¬ 
deed  if  our  child  were  to  learn  nothing 
from  her  playmates,  for  this  is  really  as 
essential  to  education  as  the  three  R’s. 

1  do  not  envy  our  teacher  her  task  in 
maintaining  discipline  over  some  30  fun- 
loving  youngsters  bent  on  discovering  her 
weakest  points,  for  children  are  instinct¬ 
ively  character  readers,  and  woe  betide 
the  adult  who  does  not  measure  up  to 
standard,  for  his  trials  will  be  many! 
The  quality  of  keeping  good  discipline, 
like  stage  presence,  must  be  born  in  the 
teacher,  and  those  who  have  it  not  would 
do  better  in  some  other  line  of  work 
requiring  less  nerve  force.  The  finest 
teacher  I  ever  knew  confessed  that  she 
was  a  poor  speller  and  kept  the  diction¬ 
ary  always  at  hand  to  correct  her  errors, 
yet  she  taught  us  more  of  the  formation 
of  words  than  we  had  learned  in  all  the 
other  years  of  our  schooling. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  concrete  work, 
with  its  endless  call  for  more  water,  is 
finished,  for  the  canning  is  crowding  along 
behind.  The  peaches  are  especially  fine 
this  year ;  in  fact.  I  think  they  are  the 
largest.  Crawfords  I  ever  peeled.  In  1019 
these  two  trees  were  cut  back  by  the  zero 
weather,  but  now  have  recovered  com¬ 
pletely,  perhaps  are  even  healthier  than 
ever.  It  seems  a  pity  to  separate  these 
big  satin  Crawfords  from  their  places 
among  the  crisp,  dark  green  leaves.  What 
would  an  artist  feel  to  see  me  peeling 
away  this  golden  and  rosy-cheeked  splen¬ 
dor!  But  here  comes  little  Jane  tugging 
away  at  a  light  bushel  basket  as  big  as 
herself,  and  it  is  evident  that  I  am 
elected  to  do  just  that,  no  matter  how 
regretful  I  am  over  the  prospect.  The 
ladder  is  short,  but.  the  trees  low,  and  the 
basket  is  soon  full.  There  are  a  few'  of 
the  beautiful  ones  still  left  in  the  top, 
and  T  can  get  them,  too — if  I  don’t  slip. 
But  Daddy  and  the  Man,  who  were  work¬ 
ing  at  the  studding,  saw'  the  old  peach 
tree  move  her  branch  and  let  the  ladder 
drop  forward,  an  ancient  weapon  of 
peach  trees,  I  believe ;  and  I  note  that  a 
lame  wrist  and  ankle  is  the  punishment 
designed.  Go  carefully,  oh.  housewives, 
among  peach  branches ! 

It  is  really  too  fine  a  day  to  spend  in¬ 
doors.  The  sun  is  shining  down  with  an 
intensity  that  begets  thunder  showers, 
but  which  has  brought  on  nothing  but 
low  wells  and  parched  fields.  Bumble¬ 


petals  fall  one  can  see  the  tiny  green 
boll,  which  grows  and  grows  till  it  cracks 
open  and  we  have  cotton.  This  variety, 
we  understand,  is  not  a  heavy  producer. 
The  peanuts  have  done  well  and  promise 
to  be  on  hand  for  many  long  Winter 
evenings. 

Little  Jane  and  I  have  taken  our  chairs 
out  iu  the  shade  of  the  twin  cedars, 
where  we  can  talk  to  Daddy  and  enjoy 
the  fine  weather.  It  is  very  hot  just  now. 
but  soon  the  frost  will  come  to  cut  the 
hiekorynuts’  tethers  and  open  the  chest¬ 
nut  burs.  That  is  what  it  means  when 
the  haze  creeps  in  from  the  horizon  line 
like  smoke  from  burning  forests.  Dreamy, 
hazy  weather,  only  we  dare  not  dream 
too  long.  MT!S.  F.  II.  UNGER. 


Has  a  Good  Peddler  Any  Chance? 

My  wife  and  I  are  planning  a  tour  of 
the  country  in  an  automobile,  and  we 
want  to  make  our  living  as  we  go  along. 
We  have  in  mind  to  sell  a  book  called  the 
“Circle  of  Knowledge,”  and  soiling  in  four 
qualities  of  binding  from  $0.00  to  $15.50. 
In  your  judgment,  do  you  think  that  this 
sort  of  business  is  being  overdone,  and  are 
the  people  in  the  various  States  inclined 
to  spend  money  on  books  at  this  time? 
Do  you  think  that  the  Automobile  Blue 
Book  would  be  an  effective  medium,  or 
some  popular  auto-motive  equipment? 

Are  those  people  who  have  started 
across  the  continent  with  their  oxen  earn¬ 
ing  their  way,  and  how? 

We  are  both  young  and  well  educated, 
and  I  believe  we  have  the  personality  for 
selling.  We  are  not.  looking  for  a  soft 
snap,  but  are  anticipating  earnest,  hard 
work,  and  we  think  that  a  year  or  two  of 
this  work  and  touring  would  be  a  means 
of  a  broader  education  and  outlook  on 
life  and  its  problems.  F.  L. 

No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  have  tried 
such  work  in  recent  years  and  can  give 
definite  facts  about  it.  Before  the  days 
of  cars,  telephones  and  mail  oi’der  houses 
the  book  agent  or  peddler  had  a  fair  op¬ 
portunity.  We  doubt-  if  the  business  is 
as  good  now.  We  do  not  see  as  many  of 
these  agents,  and  people  seem  less  in¬ 
clined  to  patronize  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Berrang  do  some  little  business  as  they 
go  along — selling  photographs  and  small 
articles.  We  should  not  confine  ourselves 
to  one  book,  but  carry  an  assortment  of 
small  articles  which  can  he  promptly  de- 


If  this  comes  to  the  notice  of  any  of 
the  members  of  that  Seneca  County 
Grange  1  wish  they  would  take  a  map 
of  Minnesota  and  find  Koochiching 
County,  in  the  middle  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  If  the  map  is  a  large 
one  they  may  be  able  to  find  a  little  spot 
marked  Birchdale.  If  the  map  is  small 
they  may  imagine  a  spot  three  miles 
from  the  Canadian  border  and  about  15 
miles  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
county.  At  this  spot  is  a  consolidated 
school  which  has  been  iu  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years.  It  would 
take  more  than  tlie  above  mentioned 
resolutions  to  make  me  believe  that  it  is 
any  easier  to  build  and  maintain  good 
roads  in  Koochiching  than  in  Seneca 
County.  The  Minnesota  Commissioner  of 
Rural  Schools  says :  “Nothing  stimu¬ 
lates  good  road  building  like  the  necessity 
for  road  travel.  Consolidation  has  fairly 
intoxicated  communities  with  a  zeal  for 
road  building.  Poor  roads  can  be  made 
into  good  roads,  and  this  transformation 
will  be  made  with  promptitude  where 
transportation  of  school  children  is  in 
vogue.” 

Minnesota  has  254  consolidated  schools, 
and  the  number  is  growing  rapidly.  To 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  work  of  these 
schools  the  idea  of  any  argument  for  them 
being  necessary  seems  as  old-fashioned 
and  out-of-date  as  the  title  of  this  story. 

You  can  make  a  hole  after  a  fashion 
with  a  pod  auger,  but  it  is  much  better  to 
use  something  more  modern. 

Minnesota.  ,T.  M.  grew. 


Sore-footed  Canary 

My  canary  bird  was  a  wonderful  singer 
until  a  short  time  ago.  He  is  about  seven 
years  old.  His  feet  get  red  and  large 
sort  of  pimples  form  at  the  nails.  Each 
day  fresh  sand  is  put  in  his  cage.  He  is 
given  a  bath  regularly  and  every  week 
changed  to  a  new  clean  cage.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  he  is  given  a  crumb  of  bread  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  a  small  piece  of  soda  cracker 
in  addition  to  his  seeds.  His  feet  are  so 
sore  he  often  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cage.  c.  u. 

Astoria,  L.  I. 

The  loss  of  voice  in  canaries  may  be 
caused  by  colds,  over  singing,  shedding 
their  feathers  out  of  season  or  wrong 
feeding.  Of  course  at  this  time  any  nor¬ 
mal  canary  is  moulting  and  does  not 
sing.  Dealers  say  a  bird  seven  years  old 
“has  no  value”  but  Sunny  Jim  (my  pet) 
is  eight  an<l  ft  wonderful  singer  except 
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during  moulting.  Jim  has  two  feathers  in 
his  old  tail  just  now  and  sings  only  a 
few  squeaky  trills. 

Does  your  bird  hang  where  a  draft 
could  strike  him?  A  cold  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  loss  of  voice.  Some¬ 
times  the  best  singers — if  where  they  can 
hear  other  males— will  try  to  outsing  the 
other  bird  and  strain  the  vocal  chords. 
Of  course  illness  may  reduce  a  bird’s 
strength  until  he  feels  no  desire  to  sing 
°  m,ueh  seed  and  t0°  little  green 
stuff  will  sometimes  give  canaries  red 
and  swollen  legs.  Or  too  small  perches 
will  cause  sore  feet  sometimes.  Are  your 
bird’s  perches  at  least  seven-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter?  Changing  the  food 
will  cure  foot  trouble  of  the  first  type, 
huger  perches  will  relieve  the  second 
sort.  Then  birds  have  a  disease  called 
gout  that  causes  red  and  swollen  limbs 
lor  sore  feet,  bathe  in  a  gill  of  warm 
water  in  which  you  have  put  ten  drops 
of  arnica.  For  gout,  bathe  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  dry  feet  with  a  soft  cloth 
and  rub  glycerine  on  before  sand  touches 
the  feet. 

Your  bird  may  have  caught  a  cold 
miring  moulting.  That  means  he  needs 
care  if  lie  is  to  sing  again.  A  little 
pure  rock  candy  in  his  drinking  water 
and  a  double  portion  of  cayenne  in  the  egg 
paste  might  help  in  that  case.  Any  dealer 
will  sell  a  tonic  called  “Song  Restorer” 
that  will  help. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  sand  tray  in  his 
cage  is  changed  only  once  a  week?  How 
deep  is  the  sand  layer,  then?  I  note 
that  you  put  fresh  sand  in  every  day. 
Mliat  green  food  does  he  have  and  how 
much? 

Cage  birds  lead  an  unnatural  life  and 
so  many  things  can  ail  them !  Jimmie 
has  fresh  seed  (mixed  seed  bought  from 
the  dealer)  one  teaspoonful  each  day. 
Hr  gets  also  a  small  piece  of  lettuce  or 
other  green  food  in  Summer  and  a  bit  of 
apple  in  \\  inter.  Every  other  day  he  has 
a  bath  and  clean  cage,  sand  tray  changed, 
etc.  We  feed  him  very  tiny  bits  of  all 
sorts  of  things,  and  he  has  never  been  ill 
in  his  life;  but  he  is  unusually  robust,  so 
even  breeders  tell  me.  During  moulting, 
Jim  bathes  or  not  as  it  suits  him.  We 
are  very  careful  to  keep  him  out  of  drafts, 
out  of  very  hot  sunshine,  and  never  to 
speak  harshly  or  loudly  to  him. 

W hat  kind  of  seed  do  you  feed?  If 
this  does  not.  give  the  help  needed,  write 
again  in  more  detail  as  to  daily  care,  con¬ 
dition  of  droppings,  whether  breast  :s 
full  or  bony,  just  how  long  he  has  been 
sick  and  if  the  cage  is  near  a  window. 

E.  8.  K. 


A  Chapter  on  Cars  and  Thieves 

The  other  Friday  morning  a  neighbor 
of  mine  drove  into  Buffalo  with  his  new 
car.  He  parked  it  and  was  gone  about 
half  an  hour,  and  when  he  came  back 
his  car  was  gone.  He  went  to  the  police 
and  offered  a  reward  of  $50.  The  police 
assured  him  “We  will  find  it.”  Saturday 
afternoon  he  received  a  ’phone  message 
that  his  car  had  been  found  back  in  a 
woods  12  miles  south  of  the  city.  My 
neighbor  went  in.  He  would  not  have 
recognized  his  car.  It.  cost  $15  to  bring 
it  in.  The  five  new  tires  were  gone,  two 
old  ones  put  on  rear  wheels  ;  the  top  re¬ 
placed  by  an  old  one,  the  side  curtains 
and  every  removable  thing  taken.  My 
neighbor  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  new 
top.  The  repairs  cost  him  about  $400. 

Another  neighbor  lost  his  car  in  the 
city.  Two  or  three  days  later  the  daugh¬ 
ter  was  on  the  sidewalk,  and  watching 
th(-  cars  pass  by,  she  saw  a  car  which 
she  thought  belonged  to  her  father.  She 
called  a  policeman  who  happened  to  be 
near  with  a  motorcycle.  She  said  to  him  : 
“I  believe  that  is  my  father’s  stolen  car.” 
He  gave  the  man  a  good  chase,  and  as 
he  neared  the  car  the  thief  jumped  and 
made  his  escape. 

Returning  from  Buffalo  I  put  my  car 
iu  the  garage.  The  next  morning  I ’went 
out  for  my  car  and  found  a  fine  pair  of 
auto  gloves  on  the  fender  up  next  the 
hood.  An  egg  case  which  had  been  put 
between  the  seats  was  gone.  Some  per¬ 
sons  during  the  night  came,  managed  to 
unlock  the  door,  backed  the  car  out  of 
the  garage,  pushed  it  out  of  the  yard 
along  by  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  road. 
They  did  this  before  starting  it.  After 
a  big  long  joy  ride  they  brought  the  ear 
back,  closed  the  door  of  the  garage,  but 
had  thrown  out  the  egg  case  on  the  road 
somewhere.  They  no  doubt  forgot  the 
gloves. 

Another  neighbor  last  Winter,  being 
absent  from  home,  came  home  about  mid¬ 
night  and  saw  seven  men  pushing  his  car 
out  to  the  street.  When  discovered  they 
ran  away. 

A  few  days  ago  a  neighbor  boy,  while 
working  in  the  field,  found  a  nest  of  par¬ 
tridge  eggs.  Some  of  the  eggs  were 
pipped  ;  they  w'ere  all  cold  as  they  could 
be.  The  old  mother  bird  had  lost  her 
life.  The  eggs  were  taken  to  the  house 
and  properly  cared  for.  The  young  birds 
are  now  in  fine  condition. 

New  York.  r.  a.  burriss. 


Bobby  was  slightly  indisposed  and  was 
spending  the  day  in  bed.  Ilis  mother  en¬ 
tered  the  sick  room  stirring  something  in 
a  glass  with  a  spoon.  “I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  nice  for  you,  Bobby,”  said  she.  “I 
know  you’re  fond  of  orange  juice.”  “Take 
it  away,  mother."  replied  the  boy,  making 
a  wry  face.  “You  can’t  fool  me  on  any 
of  those  fake  oil  propositions.” — New 
York  Sun. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Longer  Skirts. — All  the  new  models 
show  longer  skirts,  thougli  they  are  short 
enough  as  compared  with  years  bygone. 
The  length  endorsed  by  most  authorities 
is  10  inches  from  the  ground.  This  is 
comfortable  and  modest,  and  we  shall  all 
feel  relieved  by  the  departure  of  knee- 
longtb  frocks.  Tt  is  a  pity  that  a  sensible 
fashion  should  be  vulgarized  by  wearers 
delicieut  in  taste  and  propriety.  The 
skirts  also  show  greater  fullness,  but  the 
long  waist  line  remains.  We  also  see 
more  long  sleeves,  either  the  bishop  type 
or  full  and  flowing. 

A  Graceful  Draped  Skirt. — In  the  first 
picture  the  dress  at  the  left  will  be  found 
becoming  to  a  matron  with  a  tendency  to 
plumpness.  The  tunic,  with  its  graceful 


slant,  is  attractively  draped,  and  the 
waistline  is  adjustable,  the  soft  sash  be¬ 
ing  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  left  side,  either 
at  the  normal  waist  line  or  below  it.  The 
waist  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one  of  the 
mandarin  style,  with  short  sleeves.  Full- 
length  sleeves  do  not  set  well  with  a 
mandarin  waist,  which  is  too  loose  at 
the  shoulder  for  the  full  length;  the  long 
sleeves  must  be  set  in  at  the  shoulder. 
This  dress  was  sable  brown  Canton  crepe; 
its  only  trimming  was  handsome  floss 
silk  embroidery  on  waist  and  sleeves  of 
rust  color  and  tangerine,  with  tiny  flecks 
of  bright  Chinese  blue.  It  was  closed 
with  invisible  snap  fasteners,  but  had 
three  enameled  ball  buttons  slipped  over 
loops. 

A  Russian  Dress. — The  gild’s  dress 
shown  at  the  right  is  a  Russian  model  in 
dark  blue  serge,  trimmed  with  black 
military  braid  and  jade  green  duvetyn. 
The  green  shows  in  the  military  braiding 
on  the  waist  and  sleeves,  the  latter  being 
long  and  slightly  bell-shaped.  This  dress 
was  all  in  one  piece,  with  a  bead  girdle. 
It  is  simple,  but  all  the  work  is  well- 
tailored.  In  making  such  a  dress  the 
home  dressmaker  must  press  the  work 
very  carefully  as  she  proceeds,  and  not 
leave  it  all  for  one  final  pressing.  The 
waist  lining  should  be  detachable,  so  that 
it  may  be  taken  out  and  washed  when 
necessary.  The  bands  of  braid  bordering 
the  skirt  were  laid  on  the  material  with¬ 
out  the  jade  green  trimming.  The  bead 
girdle  was  jade  and  black.  We  see  these 
bead  girdles  used  on  many  Fall  dresses, 
both  for  adults  and  juveniles.  Some 
girls’  frocks  like  tin*  one  shown  have  a 
touch  of  bright  red  in  the  trimming,  in¬ 
stead  of  green,  and  a  girdle  of  red  beads 
about  the  size  of  a  hazelnut. 

A  Pinafore  Dress. — In  the  second 
group  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a  style 
that  has  appeared  quite  recently,  in  which 
dark  satin  is  combined  with  crepe  de 
••bine  of  a  different  color.  The  dress 
figured  was  midnight  blue  satin  over 
henna  crepe  de  chine.  The  “pinafore” 
overdress  is  the  same  at  both  back  and 
front,  and  is  quite  plain.  The  under- 
dress1  is  tucked,  and  also  has  a  little  line 
•  d"  silk  floss  embroidery  of  the  same  color, 
to  this  case  tin*  sleeves  were  short,  but 
we  have  seen  the  same  style  with  long 
flowing  sleeves,  tucked  below  the  elbow. 
Sometimes  both  the  dark  overdress  and 
the  contrasting  under  portion  are  made 
of  crepe  de  chine.  So  far  all  the  dresses 
of  this  type  noted  showed  black  or  dark 
blue  for  the  upper  portion,  the  under¬ 
dress  being  French  gray,  jade,  henna, 
sand  or  pearl. 

A  Coat  Dress. — The  gown  shown  in 
the  middle  is  one  of  the  new  coat  styles, 
which  promise  to  be  very  popular.  The 
waist  fastens  at  the  side,  being  open  over 
a  vest.  Vertical  lines  of  waxed  ribbon 
form  the  trimming.  This  dress,  with  its 
low  waist  line,  vest  and  vertical  trim¬ 
ming,  would  be  very  desirable  for  a  stout 
wearer.  The  narrow  belt  was  black 
patent  leather,  the  material  of  the  dress 
being  dark  blue  Poiret  twill.  The  sleeves, 
which  were  tight  to  where  they  flared 
■ut  wi'th  a  dip  at  the  elbow,  had  two 
rows  of  waxed  ribbon  a  little  below  the 
^boulder.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  these 
dresses  are  a  little  longer  in  the  skirt. 

Costume  Blouses. — The  term  “cos¬ 
tume  blouse”  is  rather  loosely  applied  to 


a  variety  of  handsome  garments  that 
have  progressed  very  far  from  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  ordinary  separate  waist. 
Si  me  of  the  new  ones  really  recall  the 
old-time  polonaise,  for  they  come  almost 
or  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  (which 
is  not  very  far  these  days),  and  are  very 
elaborately  beaded,  braided  and  embroid¬ 
ered.  Crepe  de  chine  is  the  favored 
material,  and  the  figure  at  the  right 
shows  one  of  these  blouses  in  this  mate¬ 
rial.  This  has  a  tunic  coming  almost  to 
the  knee.  It  is  marked  by  an  unusual 
eowl  collar  of  white  crepe  de  chine,  and 
full  bishop  sleeves,  gathered  in  at  the 
wrist.  A  lino  of  faggoting  outlined  the 
tunic  and  sleeves.  This  blouse  costs 
about  .$30  ready  made  but  really  makes 
a  dress,  being  worn  over  a  plain  separate 
skirt.  In  black,  navy  or  rust  color  it  is 
very  attractive.  One  very  handsome  style 
in  a  costume  blouse  comes  right  to  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt,  being  worn  over  a 
sill-  slip.  This  blouse  (if  we  were  old- 
fashioned  we  should  call  it  a  polonaise) 
was  also  of  crepe  de  chine,  elaborately 
beaded  and  embroidered  on  sleeves,  bodice 
and  edge  of  tunic. 

Trimmings. — Black  cire  ribbons — that 
is.  the  smooth  lustrous  waxed  effect — are 
offered  for  both  dress  trimmings  and  mil¬ 
linery.  Rows  of  narrow  cire  ribbon  are 
often  used  to  trim  the  fashionable  long 
flowing  sleeves  of  Georgette  or  Canton 
crepe. 

Beaded  girdles  with  ends  of  beaded 
fringe  are  popular  on  dark  gowns,  and 
there  are  also  some  striking  girdles  of 
bright-colored  wooden  beads  terminating 
in  tassels.  The  straight  one-piece  dresses 
make  the  girdle  or  sash  a  necessary  trim¬ 
ming,  and  many  show  very  striking  ef¬ 
fects  Silk  braid  for  girdles  of  twisted 
tricolette  was  seen  for  85  cents  a  yard. 
Handsome  black  braid  for  this  use  was 
1*2  cents  a  yard.  These  braids  are  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  end  with  tassels  or  other 
ornaments.  Corded  dress  girdles  of 
In-aided  tricolette  with  fringe,  tassel  or 
ball  ends,  in  a  variety  of  colors,  cost 
from  $2.50  to  $5. 

Millinery. — 'Fall  bats  are  very  large 
or  very  small — a  great  majority  of  the 
fashionable  models  shown  are  of  velvet. 
In  colors  red  .certainly  leads,  and  it  is 
shown  in  every  shade  from  vermilion  and 
soft  geranium  tones  to  deep  ruby.  There 
are  some  very  handsome  purplish  reds, 
dahlia  and  petunia  colors,  anc^  also  warm 
purples.  Black  predominates,  however, 
and  there  are  some  handsome  large  draped 
velvet  shapes  with  drooping  trimming 
that  are  very  becoming.  A  very  dark 
shade  of  sable  brown  is  also  featured. 
One  of  the  newest  millinery  decorations 
is  the  Venetian  or  Spanish  comb,  an  orna¬ 
ment  like  the  top  of  a  showy  comb  stuck 
through  the  draping.  Such  an  ornament 
must  be  handsome  to  look  well,  but  we 


often  find  that  simple  millinery  orna¬ 
ments  of  conservative  type  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  showy  ones.  Other 
trimmings  are  ostrich  feathers,  both  nat¬ 
ural  and  glycerined,  which  are  used  very 
freely,  quills  and  wings,  bright-colored 
pins,  cabachons  and  metal  ornaments. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  trimming  droop¬ 
ing  from  the  brim,  but  the  chief  aim  seems 
to  be  an  odd  or  novel  pose.  The  wearer 
lias  wide  latitude  to  select  something  be¬ 
coming  to  her  general  style. 

Fabrics  for  Fall  and  Winter. — 
Serge  is  featured  in  many  new  models, 
and  for  young  girls  blue  serge  continues 
a  leading  favorite.  Wool  jersey  cloth  is 
too  useful  to  be  given  up,  and  we  re¬ 
cently  saw  a  sale  at  $1.95  a  yard,  51 
inches  wide,  in  a  variety  of  colors.  Irish 
tweeds  in  mixed  colors,  55  inches  wide, 
are  $3.25  a  yard,  and  most  attractive.  A 
recent  sale  offered  all-wool  velour,  51 
inches  wide,  at  $1.55  a  yard ;  fine  twill 
serge,  54  inches  wide,  navy  and  black, 
81.60;  velour  de  laine,  54  inches,  $2.50, 
and  all-wool  tricotine,  47  inches  wide, 
$2.25.  It  will  be  noted  from  these  re¬ 
ductions  that  retailers  really  wish  to 
sell,  and  regular  prices  on  dress  goods 
are  certainly  lower.  Among  silks,  satin 
and  crepe  de  chine  are  in  high  favor;  we 
have  noted  both  in  excellent  quality,  40 
inches  wide,  for  $1.95  a  yard.  Canton 
crepe  is  another  favored  fabric.  We  have 
seen  some  handsome  gowns  in  black  or 
sable  brown  velvet. 


Big  Saving  for  You 
in  Kalamazoo 


Why  pay  high  prices  when  big  savings  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  in  Kalamazoo?  Thousands  are  get¬ 
ting  “  Kalamazoo -Direct- To  -You"  prices  and 
saving  money  this  year. 

Write  today  and  find  out  how  much  you  can 
save  on  a  Kalamazoo  Stove,  Range  or  Furnace. 

Also  get  our  money-saving  prices  on  Sewing  Machines, 

Kitchen  Kabinets,  Indoor  Closets,  Paints, 

Shoes,  Gas  Ranges,  Rugs  and  many  other 
articles. 

Mail  a  Postal  Today 

This  is  your  year  to  save  money  and  our  prices 
now  save  you  more  than  most  people  expect. 

C*»h  or  Ea*y  Payments.  24-Hoar  Shipment.  Send  today  for  Catalog  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


and  Ranges 


"A  Kalametzoe 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


BUY  YOUR  CLOTHIHG- 


■P^YTK* 

J^LOTH-MAKERS 
PROFIT  TO  PAY 


WOOLEN  MILL 


Write  11s  your  name  and  address  so  that  we  can  send  you  catalog  and  cloth  samples  of  our  tine 
MILL-MADE  clothing  tor  men  and  boys.  We  will  show  you  how  to  save  a  #  big  part  of  your 
clothing  money  by  buring  garments  and  cloth  for  the  family  direct  from  the  mill  that  makes  the 
cloth.  For  50  years  our  cloth  output  has  been  used  by  the  largest  clothing  makers.  >ow  we 
make  our  own  cloth  into  our  superior  MILL-MADE  garments.  We  are  content  with  a  cloth-maker  s 
profit;  you  buy  the  BEST  at  rock-bottom  price.  Wo  send  cloth  samples  and  easy  measurement 
blanks.  Note  these  values;  you  can't  begin  to  match  them  elsewhere: 


MEN’S  SUITS  Tallore4-to-mea«ure .  $25.00  MEN’S  TROUSERS.  Tailored-to-measure  $5.50 

MEN’S  OVERCOATS.  Tailored-to-measure,  $29.50  BOYS’  SUITS,  atandard  iizea,  6  to  17 

MEN’S  ULSTERS.  Tailored-to-measure. .  $31.25  yr*.  Made  of  finest  MEN  S  suitings -  $  J.50 

MEN’S  MACKINAW’S,  standard  sizes.  BOYS’  SUIT,  with  extra  pair  pants.....  $10.95 

chest  34"  to  46".  Made  of  fine  warm  BOYS’  MACKINAWS,  standard  sizes,  S  to  nft 

plaid-back  overcoatings .  $11.85  17  years . . .  $  J.00 

CLOTH  BY-THE-YARD  . $1.50  tip  per  yd. 

All  cloth  56"  wide.  Finest  all-wool  suitings  In.  Browns. 
Greens.  Heathers,  Blues;  women’s  suitings,  cloakings, 
skirtings.  Velours,  Polo  Cloth. 

AH  garments  and  cloth  fully  guaranteed.  State  Items  Inter¬ 
ested  ill  so  we  can  mall  proper  samples.  Write  now. 


,/Tn'Ti 

a  n  kJ 


±Hj  Valley  Cloth  Mills  £»  Ashuelot.N.H. 


ASPIRIN 

Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Beware!  Fnless  yon  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaeeticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicaekl. 


TURKISH  TOWELS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL 

AVer  will  send  you  1‘o.tpnM  for  $2.00  our  special 
bundle  of  Assorted  Towels,  Retail  value  42..50. 
MC1XKY  BACK  IF  DISSATISFIED. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 

Send  postal  for  our  other  mail  order  offers. 


P.  of  H.  FLOUR- PURE  BRAN 

BUY  DIRECT  IN  20-TON  cars  or  more 
Friendly  to  Organized  Farmers* 

CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO.,  Minneapolis 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper. 
Stamped  in  Gold— “ Rural  New- 
Yorker”—  on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


rWhett  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Fistula 

m  and  - 


A n y  person,  however  inexperienced, 
can  readily  treat  either  disease  with 

Fleming’s  Fistoform 

For  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

Price  92.60  (war  tax  paid) 
—even  bad  old  cases  that  skilled  doc¬ 
tors  have  abandoned.  Easy  and  simple; 
no  cutting;;  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth 
day— and  your  money  refunded  If  it 
ever  fails.  Most  cases  yield  within  thirty 
days,  leaving;  the  horse  sound  and  smooth. 
All  particulars  ^iven  in 

Fleming's  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 
Rest  veterinary  book  for  farmere  Contains  192 
pears  and  09  Illustrations.  Durably  bound  in 
leatherette.  Write  us  for  a  frea  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  16  F.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 
"25  Year*  at  the  Stock  Yard *’ 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


SILO  FOR  $135.00 

I  am  selling  out  at  cost  my  stock  of  180 
genuine  Clear  Oregon  Fir  silos.  Prices 
lower  than  in  1917.  Silos  are  of  well- 
known  make  and  absolutely  first-class  in 
everyway.  Write  me  size  you  desire  and 
I  will  give  you  rock-bottom  price.  I 
must  sell  this  stock. 

M.  L  SMITH 

113  Flood  Building 

Meadville,  Pennsylvania 


A  Promising  Crossbred  Heifer 

A  heifer  two  years  old  last  March 
freshened  the  last  of  May.  She  has  been 
milking  about  11  qts.  of  milk,  and  is 
keeping  at  it  daily.  I  consider  she  is  do¬ 
ing  very  well  for  me,  and  would  like  to 
hear  what  some  others  think.  I  raised 
her  mother,  hut  was  very  unfortunate  in 
losing  her  with  her  second  calf,  which  is 
the  heifer  I  now  have.  This  heifer  is 
bred  from  a  Guernsey  heifer  and  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  bull ;  both  very  young,  and  conse¬ 
quently  this  heifer  is  small.  H,  c. 

Germantown,  Pa. 

A  crossbred  Ayrshi re-Guernsey  heifer 
that  yields  an  average  of  11  qts.  of  milk 
per  day  through  the  bulk  of  her  lactation 
period  would  be  . a  good  asset  to  any  dairy 
herd.  While  this  yield  is  not  exceptional,  it 
is  far  beyond  the  average,  and  you  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  animal 
will  serve  as  an  excellent  family  cow. 
Usually  crossbred  animals  do  one  of  two 
things :  they  either  inherit  the  desirable 
qualities  of  both  sire  and  dam,  or  evi¬ 
dence  the  undesirable  traits  of  the  most 
prepotent  parent.  As  a  general  rule  such 
a  mating  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The 
issue  from  the  first  crossbred  may  be  sat¬ 
isfactory,  hut  when  this  individual  is 
mated  one  is  absolutely  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  her  product  in  the  way  of  off¬ 
spring  will  he. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  heifer 


tion  issued  a  little  circular  entitled 
“Feed.  Care  and  Management  of  Work 
Horses.”  which  you  could  obtain  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  you  found  the  article 
on  the  care  of  work  horses  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Bulletin  76  of  the  New  York 
Department  of  Agriculture  interesting 
and  instructive.  I  am  not  advised  that 
the  New  York  department  has  issued  a  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  Bulletin  70. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  are  far¬ 
sighted  if  you  continue  producing  horses 
and  mules.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  fadt  that  there  is  a  marked  shortage 
of  horses,  and  even  in  sections  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  where  horse  breeding  has 
gained  a  permanent  foothold,  and  in  the 
past  has  proven  a  most  profitable  indus¬ 
try.  the  farmers  have  neglected  to  raise 
eolts  until  the  present  conditions  are 
alarming.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  mo'tor  power  was  to  replace 
horse  power  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in 
the  city.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation 
many  farmers  bought  trucks  and  tractors 
with  very  little  regard  to  conditions  that 
actually  did  prevail  on  their  own  farms. 
In  many  instances  it  developed  that  they 
had  to  keep  quite  as  many  horses  on  the 
farm,  even  though  they  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  the  truck  or  tractor,  for  they 
found  so  many  jobs  they  were  compelled 
to  do  on  the  farm  that  could  not  be  done 


Can  You 
Sell  to  Farmers? 

IF  SO,  a  wonderful  opportunity  is 
open,  representing  the  largest  man¬ 
ufacturing  corporation  of  its  kind  sell¬ 
ing  water-pressure  systems,  septic- 
tanks,  etc.  Local  representatives  and 
district  managers  needed.  No  in¬ 
vestment  required.  Write  or  wire 
at  once  for  particulars.  Address 
Mr.  Wark,  care  Kaustine  Company, 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


Best  Wire  Fence  On  the  Market 

Lowest  Price— Direct  to  User 

Not  hundreds  of  styles 
Nor  millions  of  miles, 
But  satisfied  smiles 
From  every 
customer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 
23  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


MINERAL"?,; 
HEAVE  war, 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 


$3-25  Box  fruaranteed  to  prlve  satisfaction  or  money  Lava. 
$1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 


R  /  G  G  S 

A  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  SOARtlNG  SCHOOL  lor 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GKADUATES  enabled 
to  earn  living  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Large  farm 
in  the  Berkshires.  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  are  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction. 
Students  taught  to  DO  things  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake,  manly,  ambitious  boys.  I  trite  for  Booklet, 
f.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster  Lakeville,  Conn. 


CANVAS 


COVERS,  waterproof, 

6x10,  Jt.. 10.  Hay  Caps, 
stack  and  tractor 
covers,  plain  and  waterproofed  ;  all  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 
Covers  guaranteed.  Money  returned  if  unsatisfactory. 
Agents  wanted.  WILLIAM  W.  STANLEL  50  Church  St..  N.  ».  Cilj 


CORN 


UADyrCTCD  rutfi  and  pile.*  on  har 
imniLai  Ln  venter  orwiniows.Man 
and  horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  Id  every  state  Only  with 

fodder  tlefnsr  attachment.  Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  showing 
picture  of  Harvester.  Process  Harvester  Co.#  Salina,  Kansas 

New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  aiid 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 

them.  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY.  Inc.,  Oept.  I.  Clean.  N.  T. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Cultivating  the  Small  Flock 


calves  that  have  been  well  fed  and  cared 
for  during  their  early  growing  and  devel¬ 
opment  period,  and  where  they  have  been 
placed  in  high  condition  as  a  result  of 
intelligent  feeding,  are  very  apt  to  evi¬ 
dence  their  milk-making  tendency  during 
I  heir  (irst  lactation  period.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  I  have  always  been  partial  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  maintaining  the  heifers  in  vigorous 
condition  during  their  growing  and  de¬ 
veloping  period  and,  after  they  are  large 
enough  or  olcl' enough  to  mate  and  one  finds 
that  they  arc  safely  settled,  it  is  excellent 
judgment  to  feed  ‘them  heavily  in  order 
that  they  may  put  on  an  abundance  of 
flesh  and  freshen  in  high  condition.  You 
are  reminded,  however,  that  the  value  of 
a  dairy  cow  cannot  he  determined  by  not¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  milk  that  she  produces 
per  day  during  the  first  stage  of  her  lac¬ 
tation  period.  Rather,  it  is  determined 
by  noting  whether  she  maintains  this  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  her  lactation  period 
regularly  and  repeats  the  program  during 
the  successive  lactation  periods.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  values  of  dairy  cows  have  been 
based,  in  several  instances,  on  what  she 
might  produce  in  seven  days  or  30  days. 

If  your  heifer  continues  the  present 
flow  of  milk  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
will  yield  7,500  lbs.  of  milk  during  her 
first  lactation  period,  the  chances  are  that 
she  will  produce  10,000  lbs.  during  the 
second  period,  and  continue  increasing  un¬ 
til  during  her  fourth  or  fifth  lactation 
period  she  ought  to  yield  11,000  or  15,000 
lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  this  heifer  is  small  it  would  he 
to  your  advantage  to  let  her  have  a  rea¬ 
sonably  long  rest  period,  say  10  or  12 
weeks,  this  year,  and  during  this  period 
you  should  feed  her  generously  in  order 
that  she  may  continue  her  growth  and  put 
on  surplus  flesh  to  give  her  a  good  start 
during  her  next  lactation  period.  If  you 
keep  this  heifer  for  freshening  purposes 
and  care  to  raise  her  heifer  calves,  T 
should  suggest  that  she  be  crossed  with 
the  particular  breed  of  dairy  cattle  which 
she  most  clearly  resembles. 


with  tractors.  There  is  now  a  concerted 
movement  on  the  part  of  horse  breeding 
interests  to  re-engage  the  farmer  in  horse 
breeding  activities,  and  I  am  firm  in  my 
belief  that  the  farmer  who  sticks  to  the 
horse  breeding  busi  ;ess  and  produces  tiie 
right  type  of  utility  animal  will  find  a 
ready  market  for  his  surplus  stock  at 
prices  that  will  yield  a  substantial  profit. 
If  you  have  conditions  that  enable  you 
to  produce  horses  or  mules  advantageous¬ 
ly,  by  all  means  make  the  most  of  them, 
for  any  intelligent  man  who  stops  to  con¬ 
sider  present-day  problems  must  admit 
that  the  horse  will  play  a  most  important 
part  in  trucking  and  fanning  operations. 


Prospects  in  Horses  and  Mules 

I  have  road  with  much  interest  in  Bul¬ 
letin  7(5.  “The  Horse  Industry  in  New 
York  State,  ”  published  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  fhe  State  of  New 
York,  your  article  on  the  feed  and  care 
of  horses.  Is  there  any  similar  publica¬ 
tion  l»y  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  has  New 
York  published  a  revised  edition  since 
this  Bulletin  7(5?  T  am  much  interested 
in  horses  and  mules.  K.  t. 

High  Bridge,  N.  ,T. 

Several  years  ago  the  New  Jersey  Sta* 


Molasses  for  Cows 

I  would  like  to  know  about  feeding  mo¬ 
lasses  to  cows  in  Winter  after  they  go  off 
pasture.  We  have  no  s:l<».  and  we  are 
told  that  in  feeding  molasses  cows  milk 
same  as  on  good  pasture.  Does  molasses 
make  milk  taste,  bitter?  Would  you  feed 
molasses  to  dry  cows  and  young  stock, 
and  also  if  one  starts  feeding  molasses 
does  it  have  to  be  fed  until  they  go  on 
pasture  the  next  Spring?  Which  is  the 
hotter  way  to  feed  molasses,  on  grain  or 
hay?  w.  p.  s. 

Quakertowu.  Ra. 

Black  strap  or  beet  molasses  cannot  be 
considered  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
silage.  While  it  is  a  carbohydrate  car¬ 
rier  it  is  not  generally  recognized  as  a 
source  of  succulence,  and  whether  or  not 
it  can  be  profitably  used  in  a  ration  for 
dairy  cows  depends  entirely  upon  its  cost 
per  unit  of  digestible  carbohydrate.  That 
it  is  very  palatable  is  generally  admit¬ 
ted;  nevertheless,  with  corn  and  other 
carbohydrate  feeds  at  their  present  value, 
the  sweet  feed  industry  has  experienced 
a  marked  decrease  in  consumption. 

While  feeding  molasses  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  feeds 
for  work  horses  and  beef  steers,  its  use  iu 
rations  intended  for  dairy  cows  is  loss  ex¬ 
tensile  now  than  prevailed  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  when  molasses  was 
cheap  and  corn  was  high  iu  price.  Un¬ 
fortunately  a  few  short-sighted  manufac¬ 
turers  of  compounded  feeds  have  used  di¬ 
luted  molasses  to  increase  the  palatability 
of  such  low-grade  materials  as  screenings, 
weed  seeds,  flax  plant  by-product,  and 
the  no-grade  Alfalfa  meal,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  users  have  been  unable  to 
parallel  results  that  they  have  experi¬ 
enced  when  the  undiluted  molasses  was 
used  on  the  higher  grade  products. 

While  it  is  true  that  molasses  increases 
the  palatability  of  many  feeds,  when  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows  it  must  be  remembered 
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that  molasses  is  a  carbohydrate  carrier, 
and  that  at  the  prevailing  cost  of  basic 
products,  corn  or  hominy  meal,  is  clearly 
the  cheapest  source  of  heat  and  energy 
producing  feeds.  If  molasses  feeds  taint 
the  milk  it  is  because  the  molasses  has 
been  used  in  combination  with  black 
weed  seeds  and  screenings  that  have  a  bit¬ 
ter  taste  and  give  an  unpleasant  flavor  to 
the  milk.  Molasses  itself  would  not  be 
responsible  for  this  condition.  I  should 
prefer  corn  or  hominy  meal  properly  sup¬ 
plemented  with  such  protein  carriers  as 
gluten  meal  or  oilmeal  for  dry  cows,  rath¬ 
er  than  molasses,  especially  at  the  present 
prices  of  the  various  materials. 

As  to  whether  molasses  should  he  fed 
on  the  grain  or  on  the  roughage  depends 
upon  which  particular  product  is  the 
least  palatable.  As  stated  before,  mo¬ 
lasses  increases  the  palatability  of  ac¬ 
companying  feeds,  and  if  it  is  your  desire 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  roughage 
then  the  molasses  might  be  diluted  and 
sprinkled  over  the  hay  or  corn  fodder.  On 
the  other  baud,  if  you  desire  to  increase 
the  energy  value  of  the  grain  ration  and 
add  carbohydrates  to  a  combination  that 
lacked  palatability,  then  the  molasses 
might  be  fed. on  the  grain  mixture.  When 
molasses  was  cheap  and  corn  and  similar 
products  were  high  iu  cost  there  is  no 
doubt  that  molasses  was  extensively  and 
profitably  used.  It  is  appetizing,  ener¬ 
gizing  and  attractive  to  the  animal;  but 
the  differential  between  the  cost  of  mo¬ 
lasses  and  the  cost  of  its  accompanying 
products  should  be  the  guiding  factor  in 
determining  whether  or  not  it  could  be 
profitably  used  in  a  grain  mixture  intend¬ 
ed  for  dairy  cows.  While  it  is  true  that  a 
i  a  tion  for  dairy  cows  should  be  relatively 
constant,  a  molasses  ration  can  be 
changed  the  same  as  any  other  ration. 
Because  the  animals  are  started  on  this 
feed  is  no  reason  why  it  must  be  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  fed  in  the  same  way,  if  it  devel¬ 
ops  that  some  other  combination  of  pro¬ 
ducts  is  more  satisfactory  or  more  eco¬ 
nomical. 


Peanut  Chaff  in  Dairy  Rationn 

"W  hal  is  the  protein  content  of  peanut 
chaff,  also  peanut,  hearts?  Give  a  good 
ration  for  Holstein  with  silage  and  clover 
hay  mixed  with  Timothy,  using  both  of 
the  above  with  barley  and  oats  ground. 
I  can  got  the  chaff  at  $10  per  ton,  hearts 
at  $20.  I  have  been  feeding  the  chaff 
for  some  time;  it  is  very  good  to  keep  the 
cows  in  flesh  and  milk.  G.  F  c. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  buying 
peanut  products  that  contain  peanut  hulls 
or  peanut  chaff.  I  presume  that  the 
products  you  have  mentioned  are  avail¬ 
able  from  a  local  plant  that  is  manufact¬ 
uring  peanut  paste  or  peanut  butter.  As 
to  exactly  what  you  mean  by  peanut 
hearts.  I  do  not  know,  especially  as  tbev 
are  offered  at  the  low  price  of  $20  per 
ton.  The  high  grades  of  peanut  meal 
yield  from  30  to  44  percent  protein, 
and  at  the  present  prices  are  clearly  the 
most  economical  source  of  protein.  Peanut 
meal  from  hulled  nuts  frequently  carries 
as  much  as  44  percent  of  protein,  while 
that  obtained  from  peanut  waste  or  peanut 
cake  with  the  hulls  included  runs  as  low 
as  20  percent  protein.  Peanut  hulls 
f  hem  selves  carry  very  little  protein  and 
of  course  have  no  feeding  value.  It  might 
be  well  for  you  to  send  a  sample  of  the 
peanut  hearts  to  the  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva  and  obtain  the  protein  analy¬ 
sis.  I  am  sure  that  T  would  not  buy  the 
chaff  even  at  $10  per  ton,  especially'  if  it 
is  made  up  merely  of  the  ground  coating 
of  the  peanut  kernel  or  husk,  even  though 
jt  might  contain  any  of  the  peanut  hull 
itself.  A  fibre  determination  on  these 
products  would  identify  them  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  feeding  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  product  you  know  locally  as  peanut 
hearts  carries  above  20  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  it  could  be  used  in  the  following 
mixture  advantageously:  Corn  or  hom¬ 
iny  meal,  500  lbs.;  ground  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley,  300  lbs.;  peanut  meal,  300  lbs.;  pea¬ 
nut  chaff,  300  His.;  gluten  feed.  200  lbs.; 
cottonseed  meal  100  lbs. 

I  should  add  approximately  one  per 
cent  of  salt  to  this  combination  and  feed 
it  in  conjunction  with  clover  hay,  corn 
and  silage.  If  you  have  an  abundance 
of  the  barley  and  oats  ground  together 
you  could  substitute  them  for  some  of  the 
eornmeni  or  hominy  meal  suggested. 


Bloody  Milk 


One  of  my  cows  (just  fresh)  has  very 
little  milk,  and  from  one  teat  the  milk 
becomes  bloody.  h.  f. 

As  the  bloody  milk  comes  from  but  one 
quarter,  growths  in  the  milk  duct  are  the 
most  probable  cause.  They  may  usually 
be  felt  by  rolling  the  teat  between  the 
fingers  and  thumb.  If  present  and  close 
to  the  opening  of  the  tent  they  may  be 
removed  by  scraping  downward  upon 
them  with  a  special  cone-shaped  cutting 
or  scraping  instrument.  If  located  high 
it  is  best,  as  a  rule,  to  let  h  calf  nurse  or 
dry  off  the  milk  secretion  in  the  affected 
quarter.  It  is  possible  for  a  trained  sur¬ 
geon  to  remove  the  growths  by  cutting 
through  the  wall  of  the  teat  when  the  cow 
is  dry.  but  this  is  a  formidable  operation 
only  worth  attempting  on  a  very  valuable 
heavy  milking  cow.  When  growths  are 
not  the  cause  chronic  mainmitis  (garget) 
is  usually  present,  and  is  incurable.  Milk 
secretion,  in  that  condition,  should  be  dried 
off  iu  the  affected  quarter,  A.  s.  a. 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

October  1 — Shorthorns.  Piatt  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders"  Association,  Atwood, 

m. 

October  6 — Shorthorns  and  Herefords. 
Geo.  *C.  Carey,  St.  Johnsville,  Vt. ;  sale 
at  State  Fair  Grounds,  White  River 
Junction.  Yt. 

October  10 — Holsteins.  Victory  Farm, 
Doylestown,  l*a. 

October  12  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  Indi¬ 
ana  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

October  10— Holsteins.  Chester  County 
Breeders’  sale.  West  Chester,  Pa.  C.  J. 
Garrett  and  E.  C.  Brinton,  managers. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

October  0-7 — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  twelfth  annual  convention, 
Lancaster,  Pa, 

October  S-15 — National  Dairy  Show, 
Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds,  ITamline, 
Minn. 

October  10-14 — Farmers’  Week.  State 
Agricultural  School.  Morrisville.  N.  Y. 

November  1-5 — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

November  5-12 — Pacific  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition,  Spokane,  Wash. 

November  20 -December  0  —  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago.  Ill. 

December  7-0 — American  Pomological 
Society,  thirty-eighth  annual  convention. 
Toledo,  O. 

January  10-12,  1022 — Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  annual  meeting., 
Murphy  Hotel.  Richmond,  Va. 


Tapeworms 

My  sheep  are  troubled  with  tapeworms. 
I  have  drenched  them  with  sulphate  of 
copper  until  I  feel  satisfied  I  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  worms  in  the  breeding  ewes, 
but  as  soon  as  I  turn  the  sheep  and  lambs 
out  to  pasture  in  Spring  they  are  again 
afflicted  with  them.  I  understand  that 
the  cold  in  Winter,  also  sun  in  Summer, 
will  kill  these  worms  dropped  in  pasture 
unless  soon  picked  up  by  sheep.  Ts  this 
true?  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  them?  c. F.  s. 

Treat  the  ewes  for  worms  before  turn¬ 
ing  them  out  in  the  Spring.  Then  use 
(he  old  pastures  for  sheep  to  be  marketed 
and  provide  new  seeding  or  a  succession 
of  fresh  green  crops  for  the  ewes  and 
lambs.  Tf  possible  old  contaminated  pas¬ 
tures  should  be  plowed  and  cropped  for 
a  few  years.  New  seeding  will  then  be 
safe.  Frost  and  sun  will  not  with  cer¬ 
tainty  make  a  worm-infested  pasture  safe 
for  sheep  unless  those  animals  are  kept 
off  it  for  two  or  three  years.  Top-dress¬ 
ing  with  crushed  rock  salt  ami  tile  drain¬ 
ing  wet  land  help  to  prevent  worm  trou¬ 
bles  in  sheep  pastured'  thereon.  a.  s.  A. 


Ringworm 

My  dog  has  what  T  have  been  told  is 
ringworm.  The  place  is  in  a  ring  form 
with  a  dry  and  scaly  spot,  and  another 
spot  which  spread  from  a  small  spot  to 
a  larger  surface.  The  dog  is  a  smart 
little  Mexican  dog  with  no  hair,  and  is 
kept  indoors  and  allowed  to  run  at 
times.  I.  S. 

Saturate  tile  spot  with  castor  oil  for  a 
few  days  and  then  scrub  with  soap  and 
warm  water  to  remove  the  scales.  When 
dry  rub  iodine  ointment  upon  the  spot 
and  for  a  small  space  around  it.  Repeat 
the  treatment  at  intervals  of  a  week.  If 
the  affected  areas  are  large  treat  one  spot 
and  the  next  one  three  or  four  days  later, 
as  iodine  is  readily  absorbed  through  the 
skin,  and  if  freely  used  is  poisonous  to 
dogs.  A.  s.  A. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


|  [  SWINE  |i 

URGE  BERKSHIRE!) 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Special  ofl’ering  of  gilts  and  tried  sows,  sate  in  pig 
for  late  summer  and  fail  litters.  These  are  big  and 
stretchy.  .Many  of  them  from  litters  ol'  tweive  to 
fifteen.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  BoxI5,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


SPRINGE ANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered.  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  19)9)  to  fan  ow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
25633U,  and  Duke'-  <  hampion  22nd,  No.  216254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Coup. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansbnrg,  N.Y. 


GnrL-okiro  D.,r  -Tust  past  two  years.  .About  400  lbs. 
Del  KS nil  G  Du3|  Epochal  s}Iatehless3rd.Extielk*ntcondi- 
tion  ami  great  breeder.  Cost  $<a  when  X  nioe.  old.  Bred 
by  K.  H.  Stone.  *50  buys  him.  A.  6.  SCOFIELD,  Fishkiir, N.Y. 


LARGE  TYPE 
DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 

FOR  S  A.  L  E 

Beirose  Orion  Cherry  King,  3rd 

a  grandson  of  .Toe  Orion  2nd,  an  individual 
whose  get  has  taken  more  prizes  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  than  that  of  any  other  Duroc  Boar. 
Sows,  either  open  or  tired  ;  young  boars  and 
pigs.  At  I  tile  very  best  blood  lines.  Write  for  price*. 

H.  R.  BRATE  -  Lakemonf,  N.  Y. 


We  Expect  to  Show  c0rreion 

SENSATION,  2nd,  and  a. 

few  other  SENSATIONS  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Spring 
field.  Mass.,  a  nd  Trenton. 
N.  J..  this  fall.  IF  YOU  NEED 
A  HIGH  CLASS  DUROC  SOAR  OR 
A  FEW  FOUNDATION  FEMALES 
IUY  NOW  for  SENSATION 
-■<  -  blood  is  in  demand,  and 

prices  are  within  reach  of  all.  Every  animal  guaranteed 
as  represented  or  your  money  refunded.  Herd  immune. 
Visit  or  write.  (lOBKI,  FAKMS,  Annaiidale,  N.4. 


30  Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs 

10  weeks  old,  SRIO  each. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE  Levanna,  New  York 


L>  oct  IVnrnre  ot  »"  aSes-  ,yr*. 
iveg.  UUfOCS  ooITHIA  FARM  Itinley.  N.  T. 


Durut-Jer.cy  Pig..  Iteg.  and  Immune.  /1w»jb eime 
to  sell.  Kernbrook  Karin,  Mi . a  R4.,  Albany,  X.  T. 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

FOR  sale — Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry  at  Farmers’  Prices.  10-wks,  to 
ll)-mo«.  obi.  S’  nd  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

Edward  AValter  Box  66R  YVest  Cheater,  !*». 


LONE  PINE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boar  pigs,  service  boars. bred  sows  and  gilts.  Prince 
Big  Bone.  Prince  Big  Boy  and  Rajah  blood  lines. 
Our  best  stock  priced  reasonably  for  Fall  sale. 

VAN  WYCK  FERRIS 
Lone  Pine  Farm,  Greenwood  Lake.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.  AND  CHESTER  VVHITEPIGS 

$X  and  *10  each  prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 

GEO.  F.  GRIFF1E  It.li.fi  Ncw  vlllc,  Pu. 


Duroc-Kinderhook  and  Orion  Cherry  King  Strain 

5  months  old,  SSI  5.  Pedigree  furnished. 

ANDREW  K.  BECKER  Schoharie,  N.  Y . 


My  Poland-China  Bred  Sows  andPigs 

Are  a  Commons  Performance  For  Profit. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn, 


Rc«r.  Spotted  PoInnd-ChlmiK.  The  coming  hog.  Am 
booking  orders  lor  fall  pigs  at  farmers’  prices.  Write 
vour  wants.  G.  (  I.T  Illi  THOMPSON,  Ihimiliersbui-g,  Pa.  H.  TO 


For  Sale-100  Pigs — Berkshires & Ghesier  Whites 

6  weeks.  $5.50  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Dushore.  Pa. 


(Continued  from  page  1156) 

other  class.  They  have  also  received 
far  more  abuse  and  misrepresentation.  In 
every  age  apparently  the  great  majority 
of  people  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
past.  They  may  admit  that  some  errors 
have  been  made,  but  in  a  general  way  the 
grand  old  party  or  the  good  old  times  are 
“good  enough  for  me  !’’  Then  there  is  a 
small  class  who  realize  that  flu*  future 
should  improve  the  past,  but  they  lack 
the  courage  or  the  initiative  to  start  any 
reform.  A  still  smaller  class  talk  reform 
ancl  prate  of  ideal  conditions,  but  they 
will  not  live  the  life  'they  advocate  for 
fitbers,  or  endure  punishment  or  loss  for 
their  convictions.  Then  comes  a  very 
small  group  who  recognize  the  evils  in  so¬ 
ciety.  boldly  denounce  them  and  live  in 
their  own  lives  what  they  propose  for  so¬ 
ciety,  suffering,  if  need  be.  for  wliat  they 
believe.  These  people  are  what  I  call 
Puritans.  They  have  always  appeared 
in  history.  They  are  out  of  fashion,  ahead 
of  the  times  and  are  always  denounced  as 
"cranks,”  “blue-nosed  fanatics”  and  ene¬ 
mies  of  society.  They  .are  the  most  un¬ 
popular  citizens  of  any  country  while 
they  live,  yet  they  do  more  to  make  his¬ 
tory  and  raise  men  higher  than  all  the 
parrots  and  parasites  who  never  dare  to 
break  away  from  the  common  rules  #  of 
fashion  or  social  habit.  Cromwell,  with 
all  his  faults,  will  ever  hold  a  higher 
place  in  history  than  King  Charles, 
though  the  latter  has  the  advertising  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  scaffold.  The  Puritans 
succeeded  in  making  a  town  and  a  country 
because  they  stuck  to  the  job.  They  had 
no  other  home.  There  was  no  place  for 
them  to  go.  They  had  ruled  themselves  out 
of  fashion  elsewhere,  and  had  to  make  a 
place  of  their  own.  Next  week  1  shall 
try  to  show  how  the  life  in  Holland  tem¬ 
pered  the  Puritans.  H,  av.  c. 


BigType  0.1.  G.’s 

Slate  Fair  Winners. 


Ttofr.  Free.  Choice  Figs  either  Sex, 
*1 1  each.  Fairs  no-akin.  Bred  from 
Sat.  <>uar.  A.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls.  M.  Y. 


FLeg.O.I.C.Piss 

3-iiionthn-old,  $15  each.  C.  E.  BENNETT.  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

I  cl  DOGS  ~ 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t*  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Deg  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

German  Shepherd  oi0dSlnglish*sheepdhaerd! 

MVI1IIUII  wiiv|<iiuih  TRAIN  El.  dogs,  Brook 
Matrons.  Pits.  i>nd  10o  for  large  instructive  list. 

MSIIN  A  COIX IE  KENNELS,  AV.  It.  Watson, 
Algr.,  lio a  1745.  Macon,  Mo.,  forro.rly  of  Oablnnd,  Ion. 


sal" 'Airedale  Puppies 

at  real  farmers'  prices. 

'  C.  V.  ELY  -  Solebury,  Penn. 

For  S  a  i  e-^A.  IREDALE  DOG 

1*.;  yrs.  old  ;  not  registered.  Airedale  bitch,  10  mos.  old, 
registered  in  A.  K.  C.  Both  have  been  raised  on  a  farm. 
(Jood  hunters — no  bad  habits.  Your  choice  for  *25.  Ma^t 
make  room  for  puppies".  F.  J.  CHaMFLIN,  JeffemoD.  A.  V. 


AFTON  FARM  AIREDALES.',;^',: 

to  registry.  Males,  $20  ami  $25;  Females.  •15 
am!  $25;  Spayed,  $20.  Active,  husky  and  robust. 
AFTON  FARM  -  E.  Dummcrston,  Vermont 


MY  AIREDALE  TERRIERS  SATISFY 

At  Home,  On  Farm  or  Hunting  Field. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


1]  weeks  old:  male,  $15;  female,  S8.  Pedigree. 
I  guarantee  abtit  faction.  C.  SEHER.  Westfield,  M»ti. 


GUERNSEYS 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

;  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  “Sales  Fist'’  ie  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  SI  5  »  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

IV  TV  Staple.,  Atgr.,  Ea.t  lloHl.toii,  Ala... 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  538?JXl2 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

AVe  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  Slay— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w„  dairy  FARMS,  Vt  S.  324  SI.,  Phlla..  r». 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florhsm  Laddie,”  who  is'the 
best  proven  SON  of  "NE  PLUS  ULTRX."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugertles.  New  York 


DERRYDALE  GUERNSEYS 

Your  choice  from  several  “Derrydale  HonourStrain” 
Guernsey  Bulls  about  six  months  old  of  outstanding 
dairy  type.  Both  Sire  and  Dam  Island  bred  and  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Island’s  most  famous  families.  Hums 
now  on  test  and  sure  to  qualify  h  gh  in  Advanced 
Registry.  Invigorate  your  herd  with  Island  Blood. 
Accredited  Herd.  DERRYDALE  FARM.  Goshen.  N.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Full  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particulars.  Will 
take  notes  for  one  or  two  years  without  interest  from 
responsible  purchasers.  Suiithviile  Fitts,  Chenaiige  Co..  N.Y. 


BULL  CALVES  SlS,V.ffi£ 

out*of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawling.  N.  T 


CHERRY  HILL  GUERNSEYS 

llose-Llolden  Secret  bull  calves  4  wks.  to  6  mos.  OKI. 
A.  R.  dams.  U.  8.  Accredited  Herd.  Priced  for  quick 

hale  AV.  J.  HAINES,  Che.tnul  Hilt,  Phila..  Pa. 


Florham  Farm— For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

K.  11.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  ShorthornSp^K 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  ef  aur  farataMiers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  CRSVE  fANM.  W>ibii,lanH1*,  N.  T. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-Delaine  MERINOS 

23  Breeding  Ewe*.  25  yearling  Ewes.  25  Ewe  lambs, 
18  Rams.  E.  A.  JOSLIN,  K»gle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


leg.  Delaines 


vps.  Two  strains  of  breed- 
. _  _  epresen.  ing  best  t  /hio  flop.  s.  S  tis- 

ft.  t  iim  L-’iiHi'Anteed.  J.  0.  YYKATHKKBV. 


.. .  i. 


Falrholme  Hampshire  RAM8  this  season  are  excep¬ 
tional  bargains.  Sired  by  an  Imported  show  ram.  All 
sent  on  approval.  Karl  IT.  Brown,  lllon,  N.Y.  N.  N§.  2 


CU.nn. Lira  RAN-  D«—,  by  imported  sire;  beauties.  Also 
dnrOpSMire  UNG  "ams  «wes.  Large bambouillet Rams, 
heavily  wooled.  HUBERT  C.  IEAROSLET,  Montour  Folio,  Now  fork 


Registered  DELAINE 

n  L.  M.  ADAMS 


MERINO  RAMS  for  sale. 
K  .glk  Bridge,  New  Yoke 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 

n  Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  Nt.  J 


Reg. 

E\v  vs. 


Shropshire  Yearling  llama.  Some  good 
EKED  VAN  VLKKT,  Lodi,  New  York 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rama,  1  ami  2  years  old.  Wooled  to 
nose.  Bargains.  I.EKOY  C.  HOW  E 11,  Ludlomille,  N.  1. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rums  and  Ewes  for  sale. 

H.  B.  COVERT  -  Lodi,  Nkw  York 


Shropshire  and  Sontlidown  Rums.  By  NVnrdwell 
and  McEwen  sires.  L.  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS.  East  Cltatliaw,  N.T. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams.  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  und 
EWES.  Apply  OPHIlt  KillH,  Pnrchase,  S.  Y. 


.*.  DOGS  and  FERRETS  .*. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies,  females  and  spayed  fe¬ 
males.  E.  II.  FOOTE,  Jefferson,  New  York 


lle.daU  BITCH,  10-moB.,  daughter  of  International 
Aireoaie  ChampionCootinROhinook,  with  papers.  Start¬ 
ed  on  rabbits.  $»«.  PINEHURXT  POULTRY  FARM.  Part  Roj»l.  P«. 


P  EDI  GREED  COLLIE  PEPS,  tho  intelligent  kind. 
NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City.  Fa. 


PolicePuppies 


for  sale.  Also  Airedales  ami  Irish  Terrier 
Puppies  Pedigreed  stock.  MEAD,  Amcnia.  N.Y. 


Male  Fox  Hound 


Twenty- Five  Dollars. 
HENRY  M.  WEYANT.  Highland  Falls,  N.Y. 


Extra  Fine  Litter  Pedigreed  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Shipped  (,n  approval.  Males.  $85:  females,  $25.  Also  noted 
dog  at  stud.  T.  W.  PRICE,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FERRETS 


Either  Color  or  Bex.  Single  pairs  or  doz. 
lote.  Prteo  lUt  froo.  Catalogue  10c 
C.  H.  Keefer  Jk  Co.,  Greenwich,  O. 


FERRETS 


For  hunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruc¬ 
tion  hook  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  Okie 


AT  THE 

Vermont  State  Fair  Grounds 

White  River  Junction 
Vermont 

OCTOBER  6,  1921 

at  12.30  P.  M. 

Dispersion  sale  of  the  Pure¬ 
bred  Herds  owned  by  G.  C.  Cary, 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

35  HEREFORDS 
20  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Healthy,  dependable,  well  bred  cattle 
in  good  condition.  An  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  farmers  and  breeders  to  buy 
foundation  stock  or  add" to  existing 
herds.  Sold  at  your  own  price,  no  re¬ 
serves,  no  by-bidding.  For  catalog  write 
W.  ARTHUR  SIMPSON.  Sain  Manager, 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON  irocrvc 
FARM  «f  LKIjt  I  3 

Several  Grandsons  oi 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

w  hose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7.S00 

Owls-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  IVIaid's 
Vidor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 


(Jlsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  H^roM^u"*  't™ 

nowon.  ITeifci  t-aiYPi.  Vl'i-ite  crticldn,  P,  O.  Box 

1*8,  Moprlfitoiru,  MorrUCo.,  >».  J.  Prices  reduced. 


JERSEY  Cattle 

heifers  and  ealvonfer  *al*.  Gulden  Spring,  MU(»rd.r>. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  for  Sale 


*20  heifers,  past  1  yr.  old,  $100. 
10  2-yivold  springers,  $1*5. 
close  springer  cows,  $200. 
on  high  record  cows  and 
on  rrquest.  lf»  calves, 
to  6  mos.  old.  $75  to  $90.  15 
bulls,  6  to  J8  mos., 
5  up.  75  grade  Hoi- 
steins  at  your  price.  Grad© 
heifer  calves,  $15. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N.Y. 


Holst.ln-i  rl.,.lan  ll.lf.r.in)  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  ami  high  grade.  SplemU't  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  I’lg^.  SROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McEraw.  CirtlandCi..  N.Y 


j  AYRSHIRES  | 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  raised  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  lieifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 
CRESTMONT  1’AKM  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


For  Sale-20  Head  Registered  Ayrshire  Cows 

Alsolieiferaud  bull  calves.  H.  W.  LONGWELL.Iafard,  N.Y.  I.  0.  I 


HORSES 


For  Sale-One  Kji“tw  Gray  Colt 

not  castrated  yet.  One  bay  mare  colt,  two  years, 
and  bay  mare,  slow.  Very  reasonable. 

H.  SCHLOSBERG  Mountaindale,  N.  Y  . 


Shetland  Ponies  Sebrirj.Ohia.  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


GOATS 


Get  aGoodToggenburgBuck  ronuie^rthht'n.g 

$£5.  £•  J«  MIAKPLES,  II.  I).  5.  Norrifttown,  Pa 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PURE  BRED  Hampshire  ShoutM,  $15.  Pigs,  $10.  :S  cheap 
farms  for  sale.  40  8.  S.  Hamburg  liens  ,  about  :!0  Pul¬ 
let*  ;  very  beautiful.  Hene  laying.  All  for  $100. 

E.  B.  FIGGS  K.  D.  I  D KULAK,  Delaware 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  or  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


I  I  00 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  24,  1021 


Simple  Science 

Nature  Notes 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 

- 

Wood  Alcohol  from  Potatoes;  Medicinal 

Value  of  White  Birch  and  Sumac  Berries 

IIow  can  I  make  wood  alcohol  from 
potatoes?  ('an  small  culls  be  used?  Are 
there  medicinal  qualities  in  the  sumac 


This  Cni  Eats  Cucumbers 

berries?  Are  the  twigs  of  white  birch 
used  in  any  way?  c.  E.  n. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

You  cannot  make  wood  alcohol  (methyl 
alcohol)  from  anything  but  wood,  and 
even  to  make  it  from  wood  calls  for  an 
expensive  layout  and  lots  of  wood.  Grain 
alcohol,  which  is  denatured  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  can  be  made  from  potatoes 
of  any  size,  or  from  any  other  starch v 
matter.  .The  starch  is  cooked,  split  by 
acid  or  malt  to  starch  sugar,  fermented 
with  yeast  and  distilled.  Aside  from  anv 
excise  restrictions,  you  would  find  that  to 
compete  with  those  already  in  the  market 
would  call  for  more  cash  outlay  than 
would  be  justified  unless  you  had  a  large 
group  of  farms  behind  you.  That  will 
come  some  day;  your  cull’  “spuds”  will  no 
doubt  drive  your  grandson’s  flivver,  or 
perhaps  his  flying  machine,  to  market, 
with  his  selected  first-grade  crop.  But  at 
present  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle; 
better  feed  the  culls  to  the  pigs. 

Sumac  berries  have  a  market,  rather 
limited  and  easily  swamped. 

AVe  know  of  no  use  for  white  birch 
twigs  at  present,  but  some  ancient  author¬ 
ities  say  that  in  the  past  there  was  more 
or  less  call  for  them  in  the  neighborhood 
of  country  schools. 


Manufacture  of  Malted  Milk 

How  is  malted  milk  made?  s.  a.  m. 

The  sort  that  comes  dry.  in  a  bottle,  is 
the  result,  if  honestly  made,  of  treating 
milk  with  powdered  malt  for  a  time, 
straining  out  the  residue  of  the  malt  and 
evaporating  the  fluid  portion  to  a  solid. 
Sometimes  more  malt  is  added,  and  some¬ 
times  some  other  starch.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  could  be  made  on  a  small  scale. 
To  produce  a  genuine  malted  milk  either 
whole  or  skim-milk  is  well  mixed  with 
one-thirtieth  its  weight,  more  or  less,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  malt,  of  a  good  quality 
ground  malt,  and  held  at  60  degrees  F. 
for  two  hours.  If  the  product  is  to  be 
used  at  once  nothing  further  is  needed 
but  straining  out  the  residue  of  the  malt. 
If  it  is  to  be  kept  it  should  he  raised  to 
boiling  for  a  time,  which  both  stops  the 
action  of  the  malt  and  sterilizes  the  milk. 
But  even  then  it  must  be  preserved  on 
ice  and  soon  used,  since  it  is  a  very  good 
food  for  all  sorts  of  germs. 


Re-inking  Typewriter  Ribbons 

If  Dr.  Crane  knows  of  any  feasible 
treatment  for  the  rejuvenation  of  type¬ 
writer  ribbons  it  would  please  myself  and 
probably  many  more  to  know  of  the 
method.  It  would  seem  that  there  should 
be  a  way  of  impregnating  the  ribbon  with 
ink  once  more,  as  the  ribbon  itself  is  sel¬ 
dom  damaged  in  use.  I  find  my  big  type¬ 
writer  trouble  is  to  keep  the  ribbon  inking 
freely  like  this  new  one.  a.  it  p 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 

The  best  quality  consists  of  a  base  of 
castor  oil  with  S  to  10  per  cent  oleic  acid 
added.  In  this  is  dissolved  about  5  per 
cent  of  aniline  color  in  the  form  of  a 
base,  not  in  the  water-soluble  form  usually 
found  on  the  market.  If  you  can  get 
these  three  ingredients  you  can  make  a 
good  quality  ink,  but  you  will  find  a  new 
problem  in  getting  it  evenly  on  the  rib¬ 
bon.  The  manufacturers  have  a  special 
machine  for  this,  but  a  small  brush  and 
moderation  will  give  fair  results,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  will  let  it  age  for  a  few  days 
and  distribute  itself  in  the  fabric.  Re¬ 
member.  in  getting  your  color,  to  insist 
on  the  oil-soluble  base. 


Mixing  Burnt  Umber  with  Creosote 

Will  burnt  umber  mix  with  creosote  to 
stain  the  side  walls  of  a  house? 

Newfane,  N.  Y.  n.  h.  s. 

Too  much  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  “creosote.”  If  it  will  carry  a  little  oil 
you  can  then  thin  your  umber  with  that 
and  mix  it  in.  If  the  creosote  is  too 
watery  you  can  only  keep  the  umber  in 
suspension  by  constant  stirring,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  bother  with  it,  as 
the  first  rain  will  wash  it  off.  The  umber 
is  merely  a  clay  rich  in  iron,  and  must 


have  some  sow  of  a  skin-forming  medium 
to  hold  it  on  the  surface,  or  it  will  act  as 
so  much  chalk 

Signs  of  Oil  or  Sulphur 

In  places  where  the  soil  is  dark  and  it 
is  mostly  damp  I  notice  a  peculiar  sil¬ 
very  and  red  color  on  the  standing  water. 
Is  this  a  sign  of  either  oil  or  sulphur? 

Patria,  X.  Y.  i.  f.  ii. 

It  is  not  a  sign  of  sulphur  and,  as  you 
describe  it.  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  is 
a  sign  of  oil.  A  skin  of  minute  plants, 
millions  of  them,  is  formed  on  standing 
pools  in  Summer,  and  often  has  an  oily 
look.  A  while  ago  a  practical  geologist 
gave  us  a  simple  and  sure  test:  Stir 
gently  with  a  stick.  The  oil  skin,  if  by 
any  chance  it  is  present,  will  join  again 
and  look  as  before;  any  other  skin  will 
remain  broken  and  float  a  way.  Once  in 
a  while  a  swamp  pool  will  develop  traces 
of  a  true  oil  from  the  decomposition  and 
release  of  the  oily  constituents  of  plants 
or  animals  at  the  bottom,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  \ou  have  any  true  mineral  oil 
in  your  locality. 


Sulphur  Dioxide  in  Syrup 

lias  sulphur  dioxide  a  bad  effect  on  the 
human  system?  Why  is  it  noted  on  some 
syrup  cans,  and  always  in  small  print? 

Sheridan,  Wyo.  a.  p.  d. 

Sulphur  dioxide,  which  is  the  gas  you 
get  when  you  burn  brimstone  (do  you 
remember  the  days  of  sulphur  matches?), 
will  kill  if  breathed  in  sufficient  strength. 
Whether  traces  of  it  taken  internally 
have  any  effect  at  all  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  ;  whether  there  is  any  “sulphur  diox¬ 
ide”  in  the  can  by  the  time  it  reaches 
your  table  is  very  doubtful  indeed.  What 
is  there  is  almost  certainly  in  the  form 
of  a  sulphite,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  proof 
that  traces  of  this  ever  hurt  anyone. 
The  reason  it  is  noted  on  the  cans  is  a 
mixture  of  politics  and  poppycock.  Sul¬ 
phur  fumes  have  been  used  to  bleach  and 
purify  from  time  immemorial,  just  as  salt 
and  saltpeter  have  been  used  to  cure 
meats  from  the  earliest  days.  All  of 
these  things  are  bad  if  you  get  too  much 
of  them  inside,  and  making  them  print 
the  amount  keeps  them  within  reason.  A 
can  of  molasses  properly  bleached  and 
sterilized  with  a  little  sulphur  dioxide  is 
no  doubt  a  better  article  of  food  than  the 
old  sort  dipped  into  a  barrel  right  out  of 
Ihe  pan.  but,  incidentally,  yeast  cells  will 
not  grow  so  well  in  it  when  diluted  with 
water. 


Waterproof  Dressing  for  Boots 

What  is  a  good  waterproof  dressing 
for  boots  which  will  keep  the  leather  soft? 

North  Hero,  Yt.  h,  e.  f. 

Oil.  more  oil,  and  then  some  more  oil. 
It  may  better  be  a  vegetable  or  animal 
oil,  lard  or  neat’s-foot,  for  instance,  but 
a  good  mineral  oil  can  be  used.  A  little 
beeswax,  melted  into  the  oil,  is  considered 
an  advantage  by  many.  Rosin  is  fre¬ 
quently  _  advised,  but  will  harden  the 
leather  in  time.  If  you  want  to  keep  the 
color  black,  you  must  either  use  a  good 
blacking  in  between  two  oilings  or  color 
the  oil  with  “oil-soluble  black.”  which 
can  be  had  from  the  dyestuff  people.  But 
you  cannot  shine  a  well-oiled  boot;  the 
waterproof  dressings  are  varnishes,  and 
when  they  crack  they  cease  to  be  water¬ 
proof.  Some  blackings  are  made  which 
carry  a  pretty  fair  load  of  carnahuba 
wax,  and  these  will  waterproof  for  a  time 
without  harming  the  leather.  But  for 
boots  to  be  worn  in  all  sorts  of  weather 
there  is  nothing  but  oil.  and  plenty  of  it. 
Some  recipes  suggest  dissolving  rubber  in 
the  oil  by  heat,  but  this  is  not  easy; 
better  stick  to  the  straight  oil,  or  add  a 
little  beeswax. 


Mending  a  Stone  Crock 

A  20-gallon  stone  crock,  which  has  been 
used  for  some  years  to  pack  down  meats, 
has  developed  a  fine  crack  about  6  or  8 
inches  long  near  the  bottom.  What  will 
stop  it?  MRS.  j.  B.  s. 

Osceola,  Pa. 

The  chances  are  all  against  yon,  since 
the  salty  liquid  has  soaked  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  jar  itself.  Still,  a  crock  of 
that  size  is  worth  some  effort,  and  you 
might  fill  it  a  few  times  with  clean  water 
and  let  it  leak  out  through  the  crack. 
This  is  to  wash  it  free  from  all  salt,  so 
far  as  possible.  Then  let  it  get  entirely 
dry,  which  will  take  a  week- or  two.  Then 
see  if  you  can  work  in  a  thin  cream  of. 
litharge  in  glycerine;  perhaps  you  can 
suck  it  into  the  crack.  If  you  can  get  it 
in,  give  it  a  couple  of  months  to  harden. 
Perhaps  a  little  silicate  of  soda,  water- 
glass.  with  powdered  lime  in  it,  will  work 
better.  The  trick  is  to  get  it  into  the 
crack  ;  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  will 
stick  on  the  glazed  surface.  Anything 
you  use  must  he  put  inside;  if  not.  the 
pickle  will  work  into  the  crack  and  en¬ 
large  it  steadily.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that, 
you  will  never  get  free  from  the  salt 
which  is  already  in  the  substance  of  the 
crock,  but  something  depends  on  how  hard 
if  was  burned  when  made. 


Are  Woodchucks  Meat  Eaters? 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  .‘!0  there  is  a 
lot  about  woodchucks.  Here  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  they  call  them  “groundhogs.”  I  am 
told  that  they  eat  chickens.  One  man 
says  that  lie  has  seen  a  groundhog  carry¬ 
ing  a  chicken  off  in  his  mouth.  Another 
says  that  he  found  chicken  bones  in  the 
stomach  of  a  groundhog.  They  must  have 
been  as  hard  for  the  poor  woodchuck  to 
swallow  as  the  story  was  for  me.  Will 
The  It.  N.-Y.  tell  us  whether  the  wood¬ 
chuck  is  herbivorous  only,  or  omnivorous? 

W.  W.  II . 

The  most  we  can  say  about  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  we  do  not  know.  I  have 
never  seen  a  woodchuck  carrying  off  a 
chicken,  but  various  persons  have  told 
me  that  they  have  seen  it  clone.  Ho  far 
as  their  scientific  classification  goes, 
woodchucks  are  sqhirrels,  and  we  know 
that  most  of  the  squirrels  eat  some  meat. 
Most  of  the  tree  squirrels  eat  birds  and 
their  eggs  whenever  they  can  get  them. 
We  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  food 
of  the  ground  squirrels. 

Many  of  the  other  gnawing  animals  eat 
meat.  Rats  and  mice  eat  any  kind  of 
meat  when  they  can  get  it.  Muskrats  eat 
river  clams  whenever  they  can  get  them, 
and  are  accused  of  eating  fish  and  water 
birds.  If  seems  to  be  necessary  for  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  herbivorous  animals  to 
eat  some  meat  at  times. 

From  the  evidence  at  hand  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  not  proven  that  woodchucks 
do  or  do  not  eat  meat,  and  that  there  is 
some  slight  indication  that  they  do.  They 
are  apparently  not  so  much  meat  eaters 
as  the  tree  squirrels,  which  do  not  get  :;o 
much  green  material  in  their  food. 

A.  C.  W. 


“Green  Meadow  Bird  Sanctuaries” 

In  riding  through  West  Virginia  lately 
I  saw  a  number  of  signs  marked  as  above. 
What  are  these  “sanctuaries?”  .t.  s. 

Tt:  appears  that  those  sanctuaries  are 
the  outgrowth  of  the  bedtime  stories  by 
Thornton  W.  Burgess,  Green  Meadow, 
being  one  of  the  locations  constantly 
figuring  in  the  Peter  Rabbit  stories. 
These  sanctuaries  are  promoted  through 
the  People's  Home  Journal  of  New  York. 
This  publication  has  established  what  is 
called  the  Green  Meadow  Club.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  the  posting  of  Green  Mea¬ 
dow  Club  Bird  Sanctuaries  covering  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  land,  on  which  wild  life 
is  protected. 


A  Talk  About  Robins 

1  have  watched  with  intense  interest 
Ihe  discussions  on  our  old  friend  the 
robin.  I  am  a  zoologist  and  scientific 
collector,  and  I  am  intimately  acquainted 
with  our  birds.  Before  T  take  up  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  however,  I  wish  to  say  that  T  am 
a  bird-lover,  but  careful  observations  have 
taught  me  to  believe  in  treating  the  whole 
bird  world  fairly  and  with  the  utmost  im¬ 
partiality.  The  majority  of  so-called 
bird-lovers  would  not,  wish  to  see  any 
species  harmed  or  their  numbers  dimin¬ 
ished  by  even  one  specimen.  This  vision 
of  the  case,  however,  is  very  narrow,  with 
a  great  deal  of  partiality  being  shown 
toward  the  good  side  of  the  birds.  Many 
fruit  growers  and  fanners  are  prejudiced 
against  birds  in  general  because  a  few 
species  which  they  know  to  be  a  menace 
to  them  and  their  crops  have  been  praised 
and  protected  by  a  great  number  of  well- 
meaning  but  uninformed  bird-lovers. 

Many  people  claim  that  a  few  species 
of  birds,  which  cause  very  much  damage 
to  crops,  destroy  enough  injurious  insects 
to  more  than  counterbalance  their  dam¬ 
age.  This  is  a  wide  detraction  from  the 
truth. 

The  fruit,  grower  and  farmer  of  today 
has  very  little  fear  of  injurious  insects, 
because  they  can  all  be  controlled  by  the 
use  of  various  sprays.  What  good  is 
derived  from  the  destruction  of  injurious 
insects  if  the  crop  which  the  insect  would 
have  destroyed  is  completely  demolished 
by  the  insect  destroyer?  As  for  planting 
a  few  extra  cherry  trees  or  two  or  three 
mulberry  trees  to  feed  the  robins,  it  would 
not  even  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  the 
thousands  of  hungry  birds.  I  know  from 
personal  observations  that  any  birds  will 
turn  away  from  mulberries  for  sweet 
cherries,  and  it.  would  be  necessary  for 
each  fruit  grower  to  plant  a  score  or  more 
of  mulberry  trees  to  save  the  sour  cher¬ 
ries  from  the  great  multitudes. 

The  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to 
diminish  the  few  species  of  destructive 
birds  until  they  are  no  longer  destructive. 
In  this  way  we  would  learn  to  know  all 
birds  as  friends.  w.  H.  D. 

Huron,  O. 


Catching  Eels 

I  have  a  land-locked  pond  covering  0 Vi 
acres,  fed  by  springs  within  itself ;  muck 
bottom ;  stocked  with  bass,  pickerel  and 
perch.  It  abounds  with  eels;  have  tried 
various  ways  of  catching  them,  with  poor 
success.  Will  you  suggest  how  to  cap¬ 
ture  them  ?  T.  n.  e, 

Glastonbury.  Conn. 

Probably  the  best  way  of  taking  the 
eels  in  this  pond  would  be  by  some  kind 


of  eel-pot.  These  are  made  in  similar 
fashion  to  the  lobster-pots  that  are  used 
along  the  coast.  There  may  be  some 
State  law  that  regulates  their  use  and 
the  distance  apart  of  the  laths  on  the 
sides.  There  is  such  a  law  in  New 
York.  The  eel-pots  are  baited  with  al¬ 
most  anything. that  eels  like;  fish  heads 
are  probably  as  good  as  anything.  Eels 
can  also  be  caught  on  set-lines  near  the 
bottom  baited  with  large  worms  or  pieces 
of  minnows. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  what  is 
meant  by  a  land-locked  pond  in  this  case. 
If  it  is  like  some  of  our  glacial  ponds  and 
lakes,  with  no  apparent  outlet  or  inlet, 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  eels  in  it. 
Tt  may  be  that  T.  B.  E.  simply  means 
that  the  outlet  is  small  and  mostly  choked 
with  water  plants,  etc.  If  the  pond  is 
really  without  apparent  outlet,  or  if  there 
is  a  dam  in  the  outlet,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  more  about  it,  and  especially  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  told  about  how  the 
young  eels  got  into  it.  a.  o.  w. 

Where  Gannets  Swarm 

The  queer-looking  aquatic  bird  shown 
in  the  aecorapaning  picture  is  called  a 
gannet  (Hula  bassana).  It  is  occasion¬ 
ally  seen  by  off-shore  fishermen  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  from  Virginia  lo  Florida, 
also  in  the  Sounds  of  Albemarle  and 
Pamlico.  As  it  lives  entirely  on  fish,  the 
oily  fat-back  (menhaden)  that  travel  in 
immense  schools,  is  its  principal  food. 
The  birds  often  cause  great  annoyance 
and  loss  to  the  menhaden  fishermen  by 
diving  with  great  force  into  a  school  of 
these  fish  just  as  the  fishermen  are  getting 
ready  to  surround  them  with  their  nets, 
causing  the  whole  school  to  sink  immedi¬ 
ately.  and  possibly  swim  away  many  miles 
before  again  appearing  on  the  surface. 
In  calm  weather,  when  the  sea  is  compar- 


The  Gannet 

atively  smooth,  sailors  sometimes  amuse 
themselves  by  slowly  towing  a  plank  a 
few  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
upon  which  a  fish  has  been  nailed.  If 
this  lure  appears  satisfactory  to  a  bird, 
it  will  dive  with  such  force,  generally 
from  a  height  of  50  or  100  feet,  as  to 
drive  its  bill  through  the  board,  killing 
it  instantly,  of  course. 

Bird  Island,  off  the  coast  of  South 
Africa,  is  at  some  seasons  of  the  year 
literally  alive  with  these  birds.  Sailors 
and  travelers  who  have  witnessed  the 
scene  say  it  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see 
the  birds  strutting  around  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  not  a  particle  of  land  is  visi¬ 
ble,  giving  one  the  impression,  as  viewed 
from  tin'  deck  of  a  vessel,  that  the  island 
is  moving.  a.  n.  dart. 

North  Carolina. 


Cats  and  Cucumbers 

I  believe  we  have  a  cat  which  beats  the 
mu.skmelon  eating  one.  Am  sending  a 
picture  of  Skipper  eating  a  cucumber. 
We  grow  our  cucumbers  under  glass 
three  rows  to  a  house  upon  wire.  Every 
time  we  pick  we  finds  the  remains  of 
cukes  hanging  on  the  vines.  Skipper  is 
not  particularly  fond  of  flesh.  We  have 
known  him  to  catch  several  rats  when 
they  appeared  before  him.  He  likes 
banana  peels,  squash  seed,  sweet  corn  on 
the  ear,  apples  and  potatoes.  T  once  tried 
him  on  molasses  candy.  He  liked  the 
taste  of  it  but  when  it  got  stuck  in  his 
teeth  there  were  doings.  If  asleep  and  in 
the  next  room,  when  my  wife  begins  to 
peel  potatoes  or  apples  he  immediately 
wakes  up  and  is  very  loving  until  his  ap¬ 
petite  is  satisfied.  o.  h.  p. 

Connecticut. 


Discouraging  the  Robber  Robin 

A  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber,  Frank  D.  Moul¬ 
ton.  has  been  telling  me  how  he  protects 
his  cherries  from  the  birds.  He  takes  a 
piece  of  black  rubber  hose  about  8  ft. 
long.  On  one  end  he  fastens  two  boot 
buttons,  and  then  weaves  the  hose  among 
the  branches  with  the  button  end  stand¬ 
ing  up.  The  birds,  thinking  it  a  snake, 
avoid  the  tree.  Mr.  Moulton  says  it 
works  just  as  effectually  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  beds.  f.  C.  C. 
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Countrywide  Prices 

SOME  LINES  SHOW  DECLINES  AS  SEASON 

APPROACHES  HEIGHT  OF  PRODUCTION 
— FRUITS  HOLD  VALUES  WELL - 

SOUTHERN  FARMERS  FEEL¬ 
ING  LETTER 

The  rise  in  cotton  prices  seems  to  be 
the  first  indication  of  a  turn  for  the 
better  of  the  general  farm  situation.  It 
means  the  sale  of  hold-over  cotton  and 
the  How  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
South,  where  the  money  is  greatly  needed 
to  pay  off  bank  debts  and  to  finance  the 
needs  of  the  farmers.  Many  a  Northern 
community  will  feel  the  effect  in  the 
waking  up  of  stores  and  factories  to 
supply  this  neiv  buying  power  of  the 
South.  A  rise  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in 
two  months  suggests  that  King  Cotton 
still  has  royal  qualities. 

A  TURN  FOR  THE  BETTER 

After  all.  the  occurrence  that  makes 
the  South  feel  so  happy  is  based  on  crop 
shortage,  which  suggests  the  old  argu¬ 
ment.  as  to  whether  the  small  crop  or  a 
big  one  is  best  for  the  farmers.  However 
that  may  be.  there  is  a  rather  imposing 
list  of  recoveries  from  the  year’s  lowest 
points,  including  most,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  small  grains,  dairy  and  poultry 
products.  Some  lines,  notably  corn  and 
live  stock,  are  still  low.  Fat  lambs  re¬ 
cently  touched  the  year’s  low  prices,  ex¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  products  have  been 
increasing  lately,  which  usually  is  a  good 
lmig  range  indication.  Altogether,  the 
outlook  is  definitely  better  for  producers. 
General  business  and  industry  has  taken 
a  turn  for  the  better,  according  to  the 
average  of  the  best  available  reports  from 
different  sections.  Any  such  improve¬ 
ment  means  more  active  demand  for  farm 
products.  Farm  expenses  have  been  com¬ 
ing  down,  while  farm  sales  have  been 
showing  considerable  recovery.  Agricul¬ 
ture  seems  to  have  passed  the  worst  of 
its  hard  time  period,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  at  all  confidently  of  some 
other  sections  of  the  community. 

most  crops  below  average 

Crops  have  been  rather  inferior  in  most 
sections.  Only  one  Eastern  State  (Con¬ 
necticut)  shows  condition  of  its  crops 
above  the  average.  The  Middle  West  has 
several  States  reporting  better  than  aver¬ 
age,  and  the  Far  West  has  the  best  crop 
of  any  section.  All  the  Northwestern 
States  report  crop  conditions  better  than 
average.  Corn  is  the  only  leading  crop 
that  has  done  especially  well  in  most 
sections.  Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and 
oranges  are  only  a  little  below  average 
production.  All  important  Northern 
fruits  are  far  below  average.  The  South 
has  a  poor  crop  of  cotton  and  peanuts, 
but  plenty  of  corn  and  sweet  potatoes. 
With  the'  food  crops  assured  and  prices 
of  money  crops  improving  the  Southern 
farmers  will  begin  to  see  daylight  at  the 
right  end  of  the  tunnel  of  depression. 

The  September  estimate  of  the  total 
potato  crop  shows  quite  general  improve¬ 
ment  with  a  gain  of  7,000.000  bushels, 
which  would  about  equal  the  crops  of 
such  States  as  Nebraska,  North  Dakota 
or  Washington.  Maine  has  about  25.- 
000,000  bushels.  This  State  for  the  past 
five  years  has  averaged  larger  potato 
shipments  than  any  other  State.  Its 
market  will  be  wider  than  ever  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  Maine  potatoes  are  appearing 
already  in  Middle  Western  cities. 

The  September  apple  estimate  shows  a 
decrease  of  nearly  3,000,000  bushels  on 
the  total  commercial  crop.  Much  of  the 
loss  is  in  the  Northwest,  but  that,  section 
still  has  a  good  crop  in  sight.  Shortage 
of  onions  seems  greater  than  anticipated. 
Size  of  the  onions  was  reduced  because 
of  drought,  and  much  of  the  stock  offered 
tends  to  fall  below  best  market  grade. 
Prices  have  advanced  in  city  markets 
fully  $1  per  100  pounds.  They_  sell  at  a 
general  wholesale  range  of  $3.2;j  to  $4.25 
per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $2.50  to 
$3  the  middle  of  August, 

SOME  DECLINES  THIS  MONTH 

Comparison  of  prices  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  the  middle  of  September  with 
corresponding  date  in  August  show  many 
declines.  Potatoes  f.  o.  b.  country  ship¬ 
ping  points  now  sell  at  $1.00  to  $2.05 
per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $2.25  to 
$3.10  a  month  ago.  Jobbing  price  of 
potatoes  now  is  $2  to  $3.35.  then  $3  to 
$4.  Cabbage  per  ton  now  ranges  $40  to 
$55  wholesale,  then  $00  to  $75.  Choice 
red  Fall  apples  are  now  selling  at  $6  to 
$9  per  barrel,  compared  with  $0  to  $9  a 
month  ago,  with  but  little  average  change. 
Inferior  and  unclassified  stock  declined 
about.  $1  during  the  month,  ranging  $3.50 
to  $5.50  per  barrel,  compared  with  $4.50 
to  $7  in  August  for  similar  stock.  The 
bulk  of  the  offerings  have  been  of  some¬ 
what  inferior  stock,  the  product  of  a  dry 
season.  Winter  kinds  have  been  helped 
by  rains  and  should  sort  better.  Other 
fruits  have  been  in  light  supply.  Pears 
have  held  at  $8  to  $10  per  barrel  for  the 
best,  and  peaches  $3  to  $4  per  bushel. 
Crapes  have  declined  in  Eastern  city 
markets,  losing  about  one-third  of  their 
value  since  the  opening  prices  in  August, 
with  demand  rather  poor.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

.JOHNSON  CJTY-ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg.  lb..  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 


20c ;  choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  lb.,  30c;  round  steak,  lb., 
28c;  neck  cuts,  lb.,  8c;  lamb  chops,  lb.. 
35 -to  40c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  25c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  32c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
veal  loaf,  lb..  30c;  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  25c; 
sausage,  lb.,  25c ;  salt  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  pol'k 
loin,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  35  to 
38c;  brisket  bacon,  lb..  32c;  rabbit,  lb., 
25c  ;  woodchuck,  lb.,  20c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  32c;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  30c ;  roosters,  old,  lb.,  35c ; 
turkeys,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30e. 

Dressed  Poultry — Fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
35c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  35c;  turkeys, 
lb..  50c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Milk,  qf.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  creamery  butter,  fan¬ 
cy  prints,  lb..  50c;  best  dairy  prints,  lb., 
50c;  dairy  in  jars,  lb.,  50c;  cream  cheese, 
lb..  33c;  skim.  lb..  17c;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  10c;  Pimento  cheese,  lb..  15c;  eggs, 
extra,  white,  50c;  brown,  49c;  mixed, 
49c:  honey  clover,  card,  28c;  extracted, 
11)..  20c. 

Popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  10c;  on  cob,  8c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  maple  syrup, 
gal..  $2.50;  bread.  17  oz..  6c. 

Peaches,  freestones.  14  bn..  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $3;  pie  ap¬ 
ples,  qt.,  8c:  apples,  best,  peck.  75c; 
dried  apples,  lb.,  1214c;  ci'trons,  each,  10 
to  15c ;  plums,  peck,  75c ;  blackberries, 
qt.,  25c;  elderberries,  qt.,  10  to  15c; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  33c. 

Beans,  string,  qt.,  5c ;  dry,  lb.,  6c ; 
beets,  best,  bu.,  $1.25;  cabbage,  white, 
lb.,  3c;  cucumbers,  each,  1  to  3c ;  per  bu., 
$1  ;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  10  to  15c;  carrots, 
bunch,  5c;  per  bu.,  $1.50;  cauliflower, 
best,  lb.,  10c;  celery,  1214c;  dill  pickles, 
per  100,  SOc;  dill,  per  bunch,  5c;  egg¬ 
plant,  best,  15c-;  medium,  10c;  lettuce, 
large  heads,  5c;  onions,  green,  bunch, 
5c;  dry.  bu.,  $1.25;  peas,  qt.,  12c;  pota¬ 
toes,  peck,  40  to  45c;  pumpkins,  each.  10 
to  20c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bunch. 
5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck, 
20c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  3c;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  2c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  90c;  to¬ 
matoes,  qt.,  5c;  per  bu.,  $1.  to  $1.10; 
vegetable  oysters,  bu.,  10c;  vinegar,  gal., 
40c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  28c;  Spring, 
lb.,  30  to  33c ;  live  chickens,  lb.,  28  to 
35c ;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  50c; 
chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c  fowls,  lb.,  45  to 
r>oc. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  55c;  eggs,  50  to  60c; 
duck  eggs,  55c;  Italian  cheese,  lb..  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3;  cantaloupes, 
crate.  $1  to  $2.50;  citron,  20  to  25c; 
crabapples,  bu.,  $2;  elderberries,  bu..  $1; 
grapes,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  pears,  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  Bartlett  pears,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3; 
peaches,  bu.,  $2.50;  plums,  bu.,  ,$2.50; 
prunes,  bu.,  $3.50;  watermelons,  each.  15 
to  20c. 

Beaus,  stringless,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50; 
Lima,  bu..  $2.75  to  $3:  beets,  doz. 
bunches,  30c;  per  bu.,  $1.50;  cabbage, 
new.  doz.  heads.  90c  to  $1  ;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  70c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches, 
30c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $2.75  to  $4  ;  chives, 
bunch.  10c;  cucumbers,  doz..  10c;  per  bu., 
40  to  SOc;  pickles,  per  100.  25  to  40c; 
dill.  doz.  bunches.  35  to  40o;  eggplant, 
per  doz..  $1  ;  endive,  doz.  heads.  SOc;  gar¬ 
lic,  lb..  20c;  honey,  per  cap,  25e;  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  lb..  2c;  kohlrabi,  doz..  60c; 
lettuce.  Boston,  doz.,  25  to  SOc;  leaf,  per 
crate.  75c  to  $2.50;  onions,  bu..  $1.75; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40c;  peppers,  doz., 
20c;  per  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes, 
bu.,  70c  to  $1.50;  pumpkins,  each.  10  to 
25c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c; 
Romaine,  doz.  heads,  30  to  SOc:  sage, 
bunch.  5c;  Summer  squash,  per  doz..  40 
to  60c;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  8  to  15c;  Swiss 
chard,  bundle,  10c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to 
60c:  turnips,  doz.  bunches,  SOc. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $23:  hay.  No.  1. 
$20;  No.  2,  $18;  No.  3.  $16;  Timothy, 
$22 :  straw,  rye,  ton,  $14 ;  wheat,  $12 ; 
oat.  $8. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  12  to  15c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  12e;  hindquarters, 
lb,  16  'to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.. 

13  to  15c;  heavy.  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs.,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 

14  to  16c;  mutton,  lb.,  8  to  12c;  veal, 
lb..  17  to  22c. 

Live  Poultry — Fowls,  lb..  24  to  25c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  28  to  30e;  Springers,  lb., 
30c :  roosters,  old,  24  to  25c ;  eggs,  50  to 
55c. 

Apples.  14-qt.  basket,  75c  to  $1 :  per 
bu..  $1.25  to  $2;  crabapples,  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket.  $1  to  $1.25;  elderberries,  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket.  50  to  75c ;  grapes,  home-grown,  peck. 
75  to  90c;  14-qt.  basket,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
pears,  bu..  $1.25  to  $2;  per  lb.,  2  to  3c; 
peaches,  Elbertas.  basket,  $1  to  $1.40: 
seconds,  basket,  70  to  SOc;  prunes.  14-qt. 
basket.  $1.75  to  $2;  musk  melons,  doz.,  $1 
to  $3 ;  watermelons,  each.  30  to  50c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  pick¬ 
ling.  pock.  50  to  60c;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  20  to 
25c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  60  to.  75e ;  egg¬ 
plant.  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  green  peppers,  14- 
qt.  basket.  40  to  45c ;  red  peppers,  60  to 
65c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  3c;  Lima- 
beans',  lb..  20  to  25c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads. 
30  to  45c;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30 
to  35c;  onions,  dry.  bu..  $1.50  to  $2: 


green,  doz.  bunches.  15  to  20c;  potatoes, 
14-qt.  basket.  65  to  75c;  per  bu..  $1.35  to 
$1.40;  pumpkins,  doz..  $1  to  $1.25; 
pickles,  dill,  per  100,  35  to  40c ;  small, 
per  100.  25  to  30c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
10  to  12c;  sweet  corn,  best,  doz.  ears,  15 
to  20c;  seconds,  10  to  12c;  Summer 
squash,  per  doz.,  35  to  40c;  tomatoes,  14- 
qt.  basket,  20  to  25c;  turnips,  basket.  75 
to  SOc;  green  beans,  basket.  50  to  60c; 
wax  beans,  basket.  50  to  60c;  watercress, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  medi¬ 
um.  $3.75;  red  marrow.  $8;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $5;  red  kidney,  $8;  white  kidney, 
$9;  pea,  $3.75;  yellow  eye.  $6.50;  im¬ 
perials,  $7. 

Hides,  steel's,  No.  1,  lb..  4c ;  No.  2,  3c ; 
cows  and  heifers,  No.  1.  lb..  3c ;  No.  2,  2c ; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  2c ;  horsehides,  each. 
$1.50  to  $2;  lambs,  each.  25c;  calf.  No.  1, 
12c;  No.  2.  10c;  fleece,  lb..  15  to  18c; 
wool,  unwashed,  medium,  15  to  18c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15:  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  82c;  oats,  bu.,  48  to  50c;  rye. 
$1  to  $1.05. 

Hay,  Timothy.  $23  to  $27;  straw,  ton, 
$14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  'is  only  fairly 
strong.  The  demand  is  good,  but  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  also  large.  Butter  and  eggs  ad¬ 
vance  slowly,  but  potatoes  are  off. 

BUTTER — C  IIF.ESE — EGGS 

Butter,  firmer ;  creamery,  43  to  46c ; 
dairy,  38  to  40c;  crooks,  33  to  38c;  com¬ 
mon.  27  to  29c.  Cheese,  dull ;  flats,  20 
to  21c;  daisies.  21  to  22c;  longhorns, 
23  to  24c.  Eggs,  strong ;  hennery.  44  to 
52c;  State  and  Western  candled,  34  to 
42c ;  storage,  33  to  34c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkeys,  55  to 
57c;  fowls,  32  to  38c;  chickens,  38  to 
42c ;  old  roosters,  24  to  25c ;  ducks,  33  to 
34c;  geese,  32c.  Live  poultry,  stronger; 
fowls,  22  to  28c;  broilers,  22  to  28c; 
chickens.  30  to  32c ;  old  roosters,  19  to 
20c ;  ducks,  20  to  24c ;  geese,  18  to  29c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  No.  1.  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  fair  to  good.  $1.50  to  $2 ;  wind¬ 
falls.  $1  to  $1.25;  crabapples,  $1.75  to 
$2  50.  Potatoes,  easier ;  Jerseys,  sack, 
$2.75  to  $4 ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  sweets,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches,  quiet;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.75 
to  $3.50;  Crawfords,  1/3-bu.  basket,  $1.35 
to  $1.60.  Melons,  quiet;  watermelons, 
each.  20  to  75c;  cantaloupes,  bu..  $2  to 
$3  ;  honeydews  and  casabas.  box,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

TREE  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Pears,  firmer;  Bartlett,  bn.,  $3  to 
$3.50;  other  varieties,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
plums,  firm;  6-lb.  basket,  25  to  40c; 
prunes,  65  to  75c;  quinces,  quiet;  Nos.  1 
and  2.  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Elderberries, 
bu.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  huckleberries,  crate, 
$7  ‘to  $7.50. 

REA  N  S — ON IONS 

Beans,  unsettled;  kidney,  ewt..  $9  to 
$10;  marrow,  $7  to  $8;  pea  and  medium, 
$4.25  to  $5.50.  Onions,  strong;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  State,  cwt.. 
$3.50  to  $4;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.35. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  bee'ts,  bu.,  50  to  75c ; 
beans,  bu.,  25  to  75c ;  carrots,  75  to  90c ; 
cucumbers.  25  to  50e;  eggplant,  75c  to 
$1.25;  peppers,  75c  to  $1.25;  tomatoes, 
50  to  80c;  turnips,  white  and  yellow.  50 
to  75c ;  cabbage,  100  heads,  $6  to  $8 ; 
celery,  bunch.  25  to  60c  ;  corn,  doz.  ears, 
5  to  15c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  50c  to  $1. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  easy ;  white  comb,  24  to  25c : 
dark,  18  to  20c:  maple  products,  inac¬ 
tive:  sugar,  lb.,  22  to  SOc;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hay,  quiet;  bulk  Timothy,  ton,  $19.50 
to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $21  ;  straw. 
$9  to  $11.  Wheat  bran,  ton,  carlot,  $18; 
middlings,  $19.50;  Red-dog,  $36.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $43.25;  oilmeal,  $43;  hom¬ 
iny,  $28.50;  gluten.  $34.50;  oat  feed,  $9: 
rye  middlings,  $21.50.  .7.  w.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Dreamery,  best,  40  to  47c;  good  to 
choice,  40  to  44c;  dairy,  30  to  3Sc. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  62  to  64c;  gathered,  best, 
50  to  54c ;  lower  grades,  35  to  45c ; 
storage,  33  to  36c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  32c ;  broilers,  2G  to  2Se. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Roasting  chickens,  45  to  50c;  broilers, 
30  to  32c;  fowls,  30  to  32c;  clucks,  30 
to  31c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bbl..  $3  to  $7.50 ;  peaches, 
14-qt.  basket,  $1.25  to  $2;  pears,  bu., 
$2  to  $3;  cranberries,  *4 -bbl.  crate,  $5.50. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lbs.,  $2.60  to  $2.70;  sweet 
potatoes,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  box,  50  to  85c;  carrots,  bu., 


75e  to  $1;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $5; 
sweet  corn.  bu..  50  to  75c;  peppers,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  radishes,  bu.,  ‘25  to  50c: 
squash,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3;  tomatoes,  bu., 
75c  to  $1:  turnips,  yellow,  $1  to  $1.25; 
rutabagas,  140  lbs..  $1.50  to  $2. 

IT  AY  AND  STRAW 

ITay,  Timothy,  No.  1.  $30;  No.  2,  $28 
to  $20;  No.  3.  $23  to  $24;  clover  mixed. 
$23  i"  827.  Straw,  rye,  $22  to  $27 :  oat, 
$16  to  $17. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery.  45  to  46c;  good  to 
choice,  38  to  42c ;  lower  grades.  34  to 
37c;  packing  stock.  26  to  28c. 

Eggs 

Best  nearby  .  52  to  53c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  34  to  41c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  32  to  34c;  roosters,  16  to  18c; 
fowls,  30  to  34c. 

DRESSED  poultry 

Fowls,  30  to  36c ;  roosters,  20  to  21c ; 
chickens,  29  to  32c;  ducks,  27  to  28c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu..  $1.25  to  $3.25;  peaches, 
bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  %-bu.  basket,  85c  to  $1.25 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  %-bu.  basket,  40c  to  $1 ; 
onions,  1(M)  lbs..  $1.75  to  $4.50:  cabbage, 
%-bu.,  50  to  85c. 

iiay  and  straw 

Timothy.  No.  2,  $20  to  $22 ;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $20. 
Straw,  rye,  $18  to  $20 ;  wheat,  $12  to  $13. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 


September  15,  1921 


MILK 


New  York  price  for  September  fluid 
milk  in  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  for  3 
per  cent  fat.  City  retail  prices :  Grade 
A.  bottled,  ISc ;  B,  bottled,  qt.,  15c;  pt., 
10c;  B,  loose,  11c;  buttermilk,  11c;  certi¬ 
fied,  qt.,  2Se;  pt.,  17c;  heavy  cream,  % 
pt.,  29c;  route  cream,  %  pt.,  19c. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb. 
Good  to  Choice  . 
Lower  Grade*... 

City  made . 

Dairy,  beet . 

Common  to  good 
Paoking  Stock . 


CHEESE 


Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new 

Good  to  choice . 

Skims 


EGGS 


White,  nearby,  oholoe  to  fanoy.... 

Medium  to  good . 

Mixed  color*,  nearby  hett . 

Common  to  good . 

Gathered,  best . 

Medium  to  good . 

Lower  grade* . 

LIVE  STOCK 


steera  . 

Ball*  . . 

Cow* . 

Calve*,  prime 

Cnlla . 

Hog* . 

Sheep,  100  lbe 
Lambs  . 


real,  100  lb* . 


«4^@ 

45hi 

38 

@ 

43 

3* 

a 

>4 

-  2* 

@ 

31 

42 

@ 

43 

31 

a 

38 

24 

a 

27 

21 

@ 

2H4 

.  17 

a 

30 

1 

@ 

15 

68 

@ 

70 

50 

@ 

65 

46 

@ 

50 

35 

@ 

45 

46 

@ 

47 

35 

@ 

42 

12 

@ 

21 

«  75 

@ 

9  10 

4  85 

@ 

6  00 

2  00 

@ 

5  25 

13  50 

@16  00 

4  00 

@10  00 

8  75 

@ 

9  75 

3  50 

@ 

5  00 

8  75 

@ 

1 1  50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Prices  are  reported  as  follows :  Fowls, 
3o  to  32c;  broilers,  29  to  30c;  roosters, 

ISc;  ducks,  22  to  25c;  geese,  16  to  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


I'lirkoys^  best  ..«••*••  ••••••  •*•••«•• 

45 

<& 

55 

Com.  to  good . 

30 ; 

@ 

40 

Chickens  choice  lb.. . . . 

38 

a 

40 

Fair  to  Good . 

30 

® 

35 

Boosters . 

28 

18 

d 

35 

21 

Ducks  . 

25 

@ 

28 

Squabs,  dor . 

4  00 

@ 

8  Oft 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lb* . 

6  25 

& 

6  50 

Pea . 

@ 

5  50 

Medium  . . .  5  25  @  5  50 

Red  Kidney . 1175  @12  00 

White  Kidney . 1175  @13  00 

Yellow  Eye .  7  50  @  8  00 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu .  .  1  25  @  3  00 

Peaches,  bu  bkt. . .  .  ...  2  00  @3  75 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2  00  @  2  25 

Pears,  bbl .  5  00  @1100 

Plums,  8-lb.  bkt .  25  @  50 

Grapes.  20  lb.  bkt .  75  @  1  15 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl .  4  25  @  5  00 

Jersey  .  2  50  @  3  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  125  @  2  00 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bunches 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt - 

Cabbage,  bbl . . 

Carrots,  bu.... . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Lettuce,  half-bbl.  baake 

Onions,  bu . 

Egg  Plants,  bu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl.. 
Radishes,  100  bunches.. 
String  Beans,  bu.  bkt.... 

Peppers,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Romaine,  bbl . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate.. 

3  pk.  box . 

Squash,  bbl  . 

Sweet  corn.  1 00 . 

Cauliflowers,  bu . 

Lima  Beans,  bu . 


_  2  00  @3  00 

. . . .  13  @  22 

. ...  2  oo  @  :i  oo 
....  50  @  90 

....  50  @  I  25 

....  25  @  75 

. ...  1  00  @2  50 
...  35  @  50 

. ...  1  50  @  2  25 
....  1  00  @  2  00 
....  25  @1  00 

..  .  40  @  50 

....  1  00  @  4  00 
....  50  @150 

...  75  @  1  00 

. t;oo  @  2  50 

....  50  @  1  75 

....  1  00  @2  00 
75  @  1  50 
....  1  50  @  4  50 
....  75  @  1  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover.  Mixed  . . 

Straw.  Rye . 

Oat  and  wheat . . 


25  00  @26  00 
,23  00  @24  00 
21  00  @22  00 
,18  00  @20  00 
,21  00  @24  09 
.20  00  @23  00 
.12  00  @18  00 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XLIII 


RIGIIT  OF  CONTRACT 


Lumber  ? 

Costs  Cut  to  the  Bone 

Let’s  send  you  a  copy  of  a  book  that  tells  you 
everything  you  want  to  know  about  lumber 
and  building  materials  and  how  to  get  qual¬ 
ity  materials  at  genuine  wholesale  prices. 


Bennett  Bargain  BooK 


Lumber  &  Building  Materials 


tiuMitWI 


May  'H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co., Inc. 

MOUTH  rONAWA.V^  -  /V.v 


Saves  Big  Money 

On  Lumber,  Millwork,  Roofing, 
Hardware,  Paints,  Etc. 

Get  brand  new,  bright,  clean  stock  direct 
from  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  lumber 
markets,  at  wholesale  prices,  meaning  big 
savings  over  regular  retail  prices.  We  carry 
enormous  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  roof¬ 
ing,  wall  board,  paints,  varnishes,  hardware, 
heating  plants,  plumbing,  etc. 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in 
your  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  buy  what  you  need  direct  from  the  mill. 
The  Big  Bennett  Bargain  Book  will  tell  you 
how  to  figure  quantities,  kinds  of  materials 
needed,  and  is  just  brim  full  of  practical 
building  information — if  you  know,  now,  just 
what  you  need,  send  us  list  of  materials 
today  and  get  our  prices  and  our  free  deliv¬ 
ery  plan. 

Your  order  will  reach  us  over  night  and 
your  lumber  or  materials  will  be  on  the  way 
to  you  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  book.  Have 
it  on  hand.  Do  it  today.  It  will  save  you 
money. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

FRED  ROGINSON,  President 

5020  Main  5t  -  N.  Tonawandu,  N.  Y. 


Oar  Bennett  Homes  Catalog,  a  72-page 
book  showing  sixty  different  complete 
houses,  is  ready  for  distribution.  Ready 
cut  and  complete,  saving  $300  to  $800. 


Farm 


Book 

This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best  of  the 
Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches— phil¬ 
osophy,  humor, 
and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch. 

Price  $1.50 

For  Sale;  Sy 

The  Rural  New -  Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  fundamental  idea  of  property  is  n 
recognition  of  the  right  of  every  person 
to  the  things  hg  or  she  produces,  and  the 
privilege  of  disposing  of  them  without 
deceit  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  This 
implies  the.  right  to  use  for  one’s  own 
purpose  things  that  rightly  come  into  his 
possession  by  purchase,  exchange  or  gift, 
or  to  dispose  of  these  acquired  things 
without  deception  or  fraud  in  a  way  to 
serve  his  own  jirofit  or  pleasure. 

In  the  early  and  primitive  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  determine 
the  owner  of  artificial  property.  The 
woodsman  who  took  undisputed  posses¬ 
sion  of  pre-existing  material  from  the 
storehouse  of  nature  and  made  a  crude 
boat  of  birch  bark,  was  clearly  the  orig¬ 
inal  owner  of  it.  lie  probably  made  the 
crude  implements  which  he  used  in  shaping 
the  bark  to  his  purposes,  and  saved  from 
previous  labor  food  to  sustain  him  while 
he  worked  on  the  boat.  If  so,  he  was  his 
own  capitalist,  as  well  as  his  own  em¬ 
ployee.  In  modern  industry  the  process 
is  more  complex.  Labor  is  divided  so 
that  many  different  operators  work  on 
the  same  unit.  Management,  supervision, 
accounting  and  salesmanship  are  factors 
of  production.  They  come  under  the 
head  of  labor  and  share  with  the  manual 
laborer  in  the  division  of  the  product 
allotted  as  wages. 

Capital  is  also  a  factor  of  production 
and  it  is  entitled  to  its  rewards  in  the 
division  of  the  product.  Capital  assists 
labor,  hut  all  labor  can  do  is  to  cause 
material  things  to  change  places,  and  by 
so  doing  call  natural  forces  into  action. 
All  the  human  forces  since  Adam’s  time 
down  to  the  present  could  not  create  or 
destroy  a  singly  atom  of  matter.  Through 
the  working  of  natural  forces,  matter  is 
changed  from  one  form  to  another.  Man 
can  direct  and  utilize  these  forces  and 
shape  forms  to  suit  himself  or  destroy 
forms.  He  can  do  no  more.  When  we 
say  man  creates  or  produces  wealth,  we 
do  not  mean  that  he  created  or  produced 
matter.  Through  the  use  of  natural 
agencies  he  simply  changes  the  matter 
that  already  exists  into  new  forms.  Con¬ 
sequently  lie  must  have  access  to  natural 
gifts  and  natural  forces  before  he  can 
produce  anything.  lie  mustfciave  access 
to  land.  When  land  was  free,  the  gifts 
of  nature  were  free  to  labor.  Since  land 
has  been  appropriated,  these  natural  pro¬ 
ducts  can  be  used  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  and  the  payment  of  rent. 
Hence  land  is  a  factor  in  production,  and 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  product. 

Sometimes  the  landlord,  the  capitalist 
and  the  laborer  agree  on  the  share  of  the 
product  that  goes  to  each,  and  it  is  so 
divided.  The  title  of  each  to  his  share 
of  the  wealth  is  then  clear.  In  modern 
practice  the  business  man  pays  rent  to 
the  landlord,  interest  to  the  capitalist  and 
wages  to  labor.  He  assumes  entire  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  payment  of  these 
fixed  costs  in  the  processes  of  production, 
and  by  common  consent  becomes  the  sole 
owner  of  the  products.  His  title  is  as 
good  as  if  he  produced  them  with  his 
own  hands,  and  his  right  to  transfer  liis 
title  in  them  to  another  by  contract  is 
inherent  in  his  ownership  of  them.  It 
follows  that  the  right  to  acquire  title  by 
purchase  or  contract  is  equally  valid.  In 
cases  of  minors  or  incompetents  and  cases 
of  extreme  improvidence  or  fraud,  the 
validity  of  contract  is  denied  ;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  free  right  to  contract  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  English  law,  and 
except  for  special  cases  or  emergencies  in 
which  the  public  welfare  is  concerned, 
contracts  made  without  deceit  or  fraud 
are  enforced  by  the  courts. 

By  contract,  of  course,  is  meant  an 
agreement  or  understanding  between  two 
or  more  parties.  The  essence  of  a  con¬ 
tract  is  an  offer  by  the  first  party  and 
an  acceptance  of  the  offer  by  the  other 
party.  In  legal  parlance  it  is  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  minds.  No  particular  form  or 
verbiage  is  necessary.  A  letter  contain¬ 
ing  an  offer,  with  conditions  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  another  letter  written  in  re¬ 
ply,  accepting  the  offer,  constitutes  one 
of  the  best  and  safest  forms  of  contract. 


A  written  contract  is  preferable  to  a  ver¬ 
bal  one,  because  it  is  easier  to  prove. 

TITLE  )SY  BEQUEST 

Since  a  rightful  title  to  property, 
whether  original  or  acquired,  carries  with 
it  tlii1  right  to  dispose  of  it  during  life  as 
the  owner  wishes,  the  right  to  bequeath 
it  after  death  must  also  be  conceded.  Iu 
the  primitive  state  of  society  property 
was  held  by  the  tribe  or  the  patriarchial 
family.  It  was  produced  and  defended 
and  possessed  by  all  the  mature  members 
of  the  family  or  tribe,  and  at.  the  death 
of-  one  his  place  and  property  naturally 
fell  to  another.  The  idea  of  bequests  did 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them.  In 
their  circumstances  it  would  not  have 
been  natural,  and  would  not  have  been 
just,  because  the  home  and  property  was 
created  and  protected  by  the  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  group,  aud  where  all 
work  the  products  of  their  labor  could 
not  justly  be  appropriated  or  disposed  of 
by  any  one  of  them. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  property 
is  not  held  by  the  family,  but  by  indi¬ 
viduals.  and  save  for  the  relations  of 
husband  and  wife  aud  the  obligations  to 
minor  children  the  individual  is  free  to 
dispose  of  his  property,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  according  to  his  own  con¬ 
ceptions  of  duty.  The  exceptions  in 
this  country  restrict  the  entailment  of 
property  beyond  the  second  generation. 
In  England,  under  the  principle  of  primo¬ 
geniture.  a  parent  may  entail  property  to 
the  oldest  son  in  perpetuity.  Since  the 
Revolution  France,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
custom  of  primogeniture  and  overcome  the 
tendency  of  accumulating  large  individual 
holdings,  property  is  divided  on  the  death 
of  the  parent  equally  among  the  children. 

With  us  the  State  has  established  laws 
tor  the  disposal  of  property  of  persons 
who  die  intestate.  In  the  case  of  chil¬ 
dren  the  State  authorizes  the  distribution 
of  property  of  the  parent  among  them  ; 
and  when  no  direct  issue  survives  the 
division  is  made  to  the  next  of  kin  on  the 
theory  that  this  is  the  disposition  that 
would  probably  be  made  of  the  property, 
provided  the  deceased  had  directed  the 
disposal  of  his  property.  The  right  of 
bequest,  however,  which  is  inherent  in  the 
right  of  private  property,  is  different  from 
the  right  of  inheritance.  While  children 
and  next  of  kin  are  the  natural  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  a  parent’s  estate,  the  parent  is 
not  bound  to  bestow  any  portion  on  his 
mature  children  during  life,  nor  is  he 
under  obligation  to  bequeath  it  to  them 
at  death.  He  is  at  liberty  to  leave  ns 
much  or  as  little  *to  his  children  as  he 
pleases;  or  he  may  pass  them  by  entirely, 
and  dispose  of  his  property  in  bequests 
to  public  institutions  or  to  other  indi¬ 
viduals. 

The  average  parent  is  moved  by  an 
impulse  of  natural  affection  to  give  his 
or  her  children  a  start  in  life  with  a 
better  material  prospect  perhaps  than 
the  parents  themselves  enjoyed,  and 
this  sentiment  leads  them  in  normal  cases 
to  leave  their  property  iu  large  measure, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  children  or  next  of 
kin,  but  there  are  eases  that  are  not  nor¬ 
mal.  Parents  may  well  recognize  a  higher 
service  to  children  than  to  provide  them 
with  ease  and  luxuries.  Character,  hab¬ 
its  of  industry  and  ideals  of  service  are 
worth  more  to  the  individual  and  to 
society  than  material  wealth,  and  when 
parents  are  convinced  that  they  can  best 
cultivate  those  desirable  human  attri¬ 
butes  in  their  son  by  denying  him  any 
portion  of  the  parental  estate,  and  throw¬ 
ing  him  on  his  own  resources,  after  fit¬ 
ting  him  with  a  healthy  equipment  of 
body  and  mind,  society  would  assume  a 
grave  responsibility  to  itself  if  it.  at¬ 
tempted  to  interfere  with  the  parental 
discipline  and  judgment.  As  a  rule  it 
does  not  assume  any  such  responsibility. 

BITS  OF  FARM  LAW 

Fence  Line  on  Highway 

We  contemplate  building  a  fence  across 
the  front  of  our  farm.  Can  you  inform  us 
how  many  feet  from  center  of  main  road 
(highway)  fence  must  be?  There  is  a 
row  of  large  trees  extending  across  front 
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lawn  near  highway,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  fence  should  be  inside  or  outside 
of  the  row  of  trees.  m.  m.  m. 

Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  the  exact 
place  to  build  your  fence  along  the  high¬ 
way.  You  should  build  it  on  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  your  land  and  the  highway. 
Your  road  may  be  three  rods  wide  or  four 
rods  wide,  the  traveled  portion  may  be  in 
the  center  or  at  one  side  of  the  right  of 
way.  Perhaps  your  town  superintendent 
of  highways  will  help  you  out  in  this  mat- 
ter.  n.  T> 


Drawing  Up  a  Legal  Farm  Lease 

I  would  like  to  have  you  assist  me  in 
drawing  up  a  contract  with  a  tenant 
farmer.  T  own  a  farm  of  about  400  acres, 
tillable,  00  wood  and  200  pasture,  in 
Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.  At  present  it  is  be¬ 
ing  run  by  hired  men  as  a  dairy  farm.  T 
have  14  milking  cows  (one  is  purebred), 
two  purebred  bulls  and  two  heifer  calves 
I  have  two  horses  and  quite  a  lot  of  farm 
implements,  though  they  could  be  im¬ 
proved  and  added  to.  There  is  a  dwelling 
house  and  a  tenant  house.  c.  h.  b. 

There  are  many  tilings  to  consider  in 
drawing  a  farm  lease.  Y’ou  do  not  state 
whether  the  tenant  is  to  work  the  farm 
on  shares  or  not.  The  first  essential  is 
the  portion  of  the  crops  or  rental  which 
the  tenant  must  pay.  The  other  essential 
conditions  are  as  follows:  The  lease 
should  state  definitely  who  furnishes  the 
seed,  plaster,  phosphate,  etc. ;  who  pays 
the  taxes;  who  feeds  teams;  who  fur¬ 
nishes  the  horses  and  does  the  labor;  who 
pays  the  thrasher’s  hill;  what  land  shall 
he  plowed  :  what  crops  shall  be  sown ; 
what  wood  may  he  cut;  what  garden  the 
tenant  may  have;  wliat  crops  shall  be 
planted  ;  where  the  products  shall  be  mar¬ 
keted  ;  what  stock  shall  he  kept  on  the 
place  :  who  is  the  owner  of  the  swine  and 
poultry;  how  the  fences  should  be  re¬ 
paired  :  when  the  manure  shall  be  drawn 
and  spread  1  what  grounds  shall  be  seeded 
and  who  shall  furnish  grass  seed,  and  how 
much.  The  most  important  provision 
should  he  that  the  title  to  all  crops  should 
remain  with  the  owner  of  the  premises 
until  a  division  is  made.  With  the  last 
provision  in .  the  contract,  the  contract, 
may  he  filed  in  the  town  clerk’s  office  and 
it  then  operates  the  same  as  a  chattel 
mortgage  until  the  crops  are  divided.  It 
is  likewise  essential  that  the  lease  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  that  the  lease  shall  not 
he  assigned  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  owner  of  the  premises. 

A  farm  lease  is  one  of  the  very  impor¬ 
tant  documents  drawn,  and  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  to  both  tenant  and  landlord,  it  is 
advisable  that  you  employ  an  attorney  to 
draw  up  your  instrument.  n.  t. 


Legal  Fence  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  height  a 
fence  between  two  properties  must  be 
erected  in  New  Jersey,  and  also  in  New 
York  ?  In  New  York,  is  one  farmer  re¬ 
quired  to  put  up  fence  to  keep  out  of  his 
property  the  sheep  of  his  neighbor?  IIow 
high  must  this  lx1?  Is  the  farmer  required 
to  fence  along  the  road  where  his  prop¬ 
erty  touches  that  of  his  neighbor  in  order 
to  keep  out  sheep  belonging  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor?  t)n  one  of  our  farms  both  my  neigh¬ 
bor  and  myself  have  land  in  each  State. 
I  erected  a  fence  against  his  sheep.  Does 
this  mean  that  I  am  legally  obliged  to 
keep  this  fence  up?  F,.  n.  n. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  prescribed  height  for  a 
fence  in  the  State  of  New  York,  so  long 
as  the  fence  is  suitable  to  keep  out.  stock 
such  as  are  usually  pastured  on  adjoining 
premises.  The  statute  provides  that  the 
fence  viewer’s  may  prescribe  what  is  a 
suitable  fence,  but  there  are  very  few 
counties  in  the  State  of  New  York  where 
the  fence  viewers  have  laid  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rule  on  this  subject. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  seems  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  if  a  fence  is  4  ft.  and  2  in.  high, 
measured  from  the  level  or  surface  of  the 
earth,  it  shall  he  deemed  a  lawful  fence. 
They  have  also  provided  that  the  line 
fence  shall  be  so  close,  strong  and  suffi¬ 
cient  as  to  prevent  sheep  from  going 
through  or  under  the  same.  Your  neigh¬ 
bor  lias  no  right  to  permit  his  sheep  to 
stray  in  the  highway,  and  is  liable  to 
damage  for  trespassing  on  your  land,  even 
though  yon  have  no  fence  along  the  high¬ 
way.  N.  T. 


Drain  from  Adjoining  Land 

Can  a  neighbor  oblige  me  to  dig  a  ditch 
through  my  land  to  drain  the  water  from 
his  land?  He  has  served  a  written  notice 
by  the  hand  of  a  neighbor  to  dig  it  in 
30  days.  Is  that  legal?  If  I  do  not  dig 
it,  can  he  come  on  our  land,  dig  the  ditch, 
and  make  me  pay  for  it?  x.  r.  z. 

Your  neighbor  cannot  oblige  you  to  dig 
a  ditch  through  your  land  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  his  land,  and  he  cannot  enter 
upon  your  land  for  the  purpose  of  drain¬ 
ing  his  land  without  your  consent.  If. 
however,  you  have  filled  in  the  natural 
water  course  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to 
flow  back  on  your  neighbor,  the  situation 
i«  different,  and  he  can  compel  you  to 
open  the  same.  n.  t. 


“U  ho’s  the  swell  guy  you  was  just 
talkin’  to?”  asked  Tony  the  bootblack. 
“Aw.  him  an’  me’s  worked  together  for 
years,”  answered  Mickey  the  newsboy. 
“He’s  the  editor  of  one  of  mo  papers.” — 
Toronto  Telegram. 
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The  Favorite  Red  Hens 

This  report  covers  the  forty-fourth 
week  of  the  pen  of  “Favorite  Hens”  en¬ 
tered  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.,  egg  contest.  As  will  be 
seen,  “Olivia”  is  still  in  the  lead. 

We  are  printing  the  picture  of  Mrs.  H.  j 
It.  Whitman,  owner  of  “Rhoda.” 


Mrs.  H.  R.  Whitman,  Owner  of  Hen 
'‘Rhoda” 

Result  at  end  of  forty-fourth  week : 

No.  1— Mrs.  I,.  C.  Markwood,  Min¬ 
eral  Co..  W.  Va.  (Ruby). Bead 
No.  2 — Mrs.  James  Maddren.  Suf¬ 
folk  Co..  N.  Y.  (Dutchess)  105 
No.  3— Mrs.  W.  E.  Smallbone.  Mer¬ 
cer  Co.,  N.  J.  (Rady  Mer¬ 
cer  )  .  132 

No.  4 — Mrs.  Fenton  Gall.  Berkeley 

Go.,  W.  Va.  (Olivia) _  15S 

No.  5— Mrs.  Ann  G.  Wilson.  Os¬ 
wego  Go..  N.  Y.  (Gypsy)  05 
No.  6 — Mrs.  Della  Baltes,  Dutchess 

Co.,  N.  Y.  (Dutchess) ..  .Dead 


No.  T — Mrs.  John  Shaughnasy, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(Phyllis)  .  63 

No.  8— Mrs.  James  O.  Cooper, 
Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  (Miss 

Beauty)  .  112 

No.  9 — Mrs.  IT.  R.  Whitman,  New 
London  Co.,  Conn. 


( Rhoda)  .  US 

No.  10 — Mrs.  F.  Stanley  Atwood, 
Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Rose¬ 
wood  )  125 

No.  11 — Mrs,  Hayden  W.  Benton, 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Red 

Wing)  . 153 

No.  12 — Jessie  M.  Roberts,  Oneida 

Co.,  N,  Y.  (Ruth  Ann)..  153 
No.  13— Mrs.  Robert  B.  Wilson,  Al¬ 
legany  Go.  (Farmerette).  136 
No.  14 — Mrs.  Robert  Pye,  Rutland 


Co.,  Vt.  ( Green  Moun¬ 
tain  girl)  .  147 

No.  15 — Mrs.  L.  D.  Emmons,  Litch¬ 
field  Go..  Conn.  (Lady 

Bountiful)  . 90 

No.  16 — Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Burr, 
Barnstable  Go..  Mass. 

(Mahogany  Maid)  .  116 

No.  17— Mrs.  M.  E.  Disque,  Ven¬ 
ango  Co.,  Pa.  (Busy 
Bess)  .  Ill 


No.  IS— Mrs.  William  Gebrke,  P.er- 

■  gen  Go..  X.  .T  (Emma).  18 
No.  19— Mrs.  D.  E.  Click.  Steuben 

Co.,  N.  Y.  (Queen  Pullet)  125 
No.  20— Mrs.  Ida  M.  Costner.  Ber¬ 
gen  Co.,  N.  J.  ( Peggy )..  Dead 
Outside  of  Pen .  96 


Plano  Boxes  for  Colony  Houses 

I  should  like  a  plan  for  using  piano 
box»s  for  colony  houses  for  poultry.  I 
have  seen  them  used,  but  some  years  ago, 
and  have  forgotten  how  they  were  put  to¬ 
gether.  T  can  get  all  T  want  here  for  $3 
•piece,  and  think  they  might  be  used  to 
advantage.  w.  D.  J. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  special  method  of  using 
piano  boxes  for  poultry  buildings,  they 
being  arranged  to  suit  the  tastes  of  their 
owners.  It  occurs  to  me  that  two  of  them 
placed  back  to  back,  after  the  back  boards 
had  been  removed,  would  give  you  a  col¬ 
ony  house  as  large  as  could  be  made  from 
that  number  of  boxes.  A  third  box,  with 
both  front  and  back  boards  removed, 
placed  between  the  two,  would  enlarge 
the  floor  area  and  would  make  a  better 
proportioned  building.  As  these  boxes  are 
made  from  rather  heavy  lumber  and  are 
tall  enough  to  permit  of  a  short  person 
entering,  by  stooping  a  little,  they  lend 
themselves  well  to  the  making  of  back¬ 
yard  poultry  buildings  and  permit  the  use 
of  all  the  ingenuity  that  anyone  can  dis¬ 
play  in  their  arrangement. 

If  anyone  likes  to  play  carpenter  and 
builder  in  the  backyard,  it  would  really 
be  too  bad  to  spoil  his  fun  by  laying  out 
definite  plans  for  the  utilization  of  these 
boxes.  M.  D- 


Scarboro  Beach  Game  Farm 

SCARBORO,  MAINE 

Richard  E.  Bullock  is  no  longer 
connected  with  this  farm.  Make  all 
checks  payable  and  address  all 
correspondence  to 

Scarboro  Beach  Game  Farm 

SCARBORO,  MAINE 


For  the  purpose  of  checking  up  will 
you  kindly  advise  of  any  dealings 
you  have  had  with  the  Game  Farm  ? 

HAVE  YOU  PURCHASED 
Pheasants  or  pheasant  eggs  ?  Silkies  or  tilkie  eggs  ? 
Geese  or  geese  eggs  ?  Hens  or  hen  eggs  ? 

Ducks  or  duck  eggs  ?  Broilers  or  miied  bantams  ? 

Bantams  or  bantam  eggs?  Pheasant  or  duck  feed? 
THERE'S  A  REASON !  Plea.*  reply. 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

10%  Reduction  from  Prices  in  1921  Booklet 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also, ventilator  above  the  twinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph,  Mass. 


For  Sale-75  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

each.  S.  C.  R.  I.  R.  Pullets,  April  and  M*.v  batched, 
$1.50  to  12.50  each.  «.  R.  THOMPSON,  SII»r  Crack,  X.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

K.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  IMHUIHIIX  Kilt  MS,  Kart  Ann,  ».  * 


English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  imported  High  Pedigreed  stock.  Tom  Barron’s 
Best.  April  Hatch.  PLEASANT  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Votivar,  N.T. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  HENS 

lTi Huts,  On*;  thousand  «iorht  we«*k« pullets, 80c* 

Trap- nested  Barron  stock.  Thomas  L.  ciiase,  Ea$ton,  V*. 


200  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  HS2&T&  1% 

stock.  yi.i»each.  Prompt  shipment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  SAM  Fit  AM  KM  AN,  Lakewood,  X.  J. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  Comb 

Trapnested  stock.  Bred  for  winter  eggs.  April 
hatched  pullet*,  #3  each.  May  hatched.  112.50 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  .  Paoli,  Pa. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Vlbert’e  256  to  289-egg  strain.  Trios,  $10  and  815;  Cock¬ 
erel*.  85  to  glO.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  C*ahyvii.lb,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Yihert's  231  to  ‘.’89-egg  strain.  193  to  WIO  each. 

A  H.  FINGAR,  Simnybrook  Farm.  R.  0.  1.  Elizavillc.  N.Y. 


Eckharts’  Barred  Rocks 

BKEO-TO-SHOW  BKED-TO-LAY 

|  Choice  April  Hatched  Pullets  for  sale  at  $3  each. 

!  March  Cockerels, $4 up.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 

yonrmoney  refunded.  C.  W.8H.  J.Eckhart,  Shohols.Pa. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Cornell  certified.  Bred  from  certified  stock.  See 
Pen  2,  Storrs  Contest.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rock  Pullets 

March  and  April  hatched.  Parks’  Strain. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS  Bex  494  Warwick,  N.Y. 


Dorr.ii  D  maL.  Parks’ Best.  March  Cockerels,  88;  April, 
DarrGanOCKS  *2.25;  May,  $1.00.  April  Bullets,  88.it; 
May,  81.80.  HA  ItOl.lt  BUTTLE,  Sche nevus,  X.  Y. 


Pullets— Bar  Rock,  Whita  Rock,  Leghorn 

Yearling  Breeders.  White  Pekin  Ducks  and  Black  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants.  F..  It.  Ul'HMEHA  CO.,  Fr*neht«wn,  X.J.  11.  No.  1 


4A8.  C.  ANCONA  PULLETS,  13  to  14-weeks  old. 

O  U  Sale  price,  **«.  M.  M.  GAfiE  A  SON,  Sil.tr  Cr«*k.  New  T«rk 


pass;  DUCKS 

I  KKIN 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y 


neady-to-I.ay  Pullet*.  88  each  ;  cockerels.  $5.  S.  C. 
11  W.  Leghorns.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Do  You  Wish  to  Improve  Your  Stock? 

I  have  18  Barred  Rock  Cockerels,  5  mos.,  Kent  strain.  See 
Rocky  at.Storre.  First  twelve  checks,  88  eaoh  takes  them. 
Utility  beauties.  (SCAN  ALTA  LOGAN,  tun  1*.  I,  fgti.ii*.  Cus. 


IPtll  u;v.J  p„t  lei*  Twenty— 888;  Fifty— 8*55;  One 
HATCHED  IoIaBO  lull  BIS  Hundred— $180.  May  Hatched. 
Twenty— 885;  Fifty— 8*50;  Onellundred — 81**0.  Rocks, 
lteiis,  Leghorns,  at  88.50  eaoh.  Also  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys  at  Special  prices.  H.  A  SOUDEN,  Bn  28,  Setlsrsville.  fa. 


RABBITS 


± I 


The  Delaware  V alley  Rabbitries 

Our  Stock  of  Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealandi  is  now 
heavier  ami  better  than  ever.  Can  we  not  interest 
you  !  Prices  tosuitand  delivery  thatwillpleaseyou. 

THEO.  S.  MOORE  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FLEMISH  SIAN1S,  y  oung  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
l  eg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H  S.  TEN  EYCK,  tiaiir.illi,  N.J. 


Kerr  Baby  Chicks 

1 2c.  up 

Buy  Now 

September  Chicks  for  early  winter  broilers  and 
March  Layers. 

TWO  MILLION  FOR  1921  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

The  following  breed;  ready  fo*  shipment  every  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday 

2B  60  100  000  1000  Zf>  M  100  500  1000 

Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 

Dfarb  I  pnlinrns  t  I-  Reds.  ......  ) 

White  Leahorns  1 33.00  $5.00  $10. OB  $50.00  $100  00  While  Rocks .  $3.00  $5.00  $10.00  $50.00  $100  00 

Barred  Rocks../  Wh.te  Wyandotte*  ) 

PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOT1CI. 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  Terms:  Cash  with  order  Sale  Delivery  Guaranteed 

If  any  Chicks  are  dead  upon  arrival  we  will  refund  your  money  er  replace  ihem  free  of  charge 

Writs  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

TFE  KERR  CHICKER1ES,  Inc.,  “ Largest  Eastern  Producers  ” 

Box  O.  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  O,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Yearling  hens,  SI. 26  each  in  lots  of  23. 

WM.  H.  LYON  -  Levanna,  New  York 


Pullets!  Pullets!! 

Two  hundred  8.  O.  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Grand, 
healthy  stock.  Raised  on  free  range,  milk  fed,  not 
forced  for  early  production.  These  are  not  culls, 
but  are  surplus,  owing  to  extra  house  as  planned 
not  being  erected.  Hatched  first  week  in  May. 

88.50  each,  8333  per  100. 
BIRCHDALE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Ramsey.  N.  3. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  .Strain 

If  you  are  seeking  supreme  excellence  in  purebred 
single-comb  White  Leghorn*  get  in  toueli  with  us. 

PINEW00D  POULTRY  FARM  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


200  S.C.  W.Leghorn  April  Hatched  Pullets 

$2  each.  Also  good  breeding  cockerels. 

BAYY1LLE  FARMS  .  Bayville,  X.  J . 


FOR  SALE-lOO  APRIL  HATCHED 

Ready  to  LaySingle  Comb  Brown  LeghornPullots 

Some  of  these  won  first  Prize  and  Blue  Ribbon  this 
year.  $3  each.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Esses  Junction.  Vermont 


Til  C  V  QiY  that  it's  hard  to  raise  poultry  profit- 
I  Ilk  I  I  ably  without  having  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  to  refer  to  at  times.  America’s  Most 
Widely  Known  Poultry  Paper  will  come  to  yon 
every  month  if  you  say  so,  as  it  goes  to 30,000  oi hers. 
4  months’  trial  25c;  81  a  year.  Sample  Copy  Free. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE.  Box  2,  Syracuse,  J*.  Y 


Barron  While  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  trap-nested  stock,  March  and  April  hatched. 
Twin  Brook  Karin,  R.  F0.  Ns.!.  Mahopac,  X.Y. 


S.  C.  W.Leghorn  Pullets  andCockerels 

April  hatched;  rangataised;  $2  in  lots  of  25. 

E.  P.  BALDWIN  Shelter  Island,  X.  Y. 


ForSals  Developed  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

From  <>ur  own  heavy-laying  strain. 

BRADD0CK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  324  Frederick,  Md. 


S.C.W.LeghomPuIlets 

Bred  from  our  best  breeders.  Raised  on  un¬ 
limited  range.  Ready  to  lay.  $2.50  each, 
C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  your  approval. 
HOMESTEAD  FARM  Newtown,  Conn. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
PULLETS 

Ready  to  lay.  Same  breeding  as  my  pen  now  in 
Third  position  Vineland  Contest.  ®3  each  in  hun¬ 
dred  lots.  MATTHEW  ST0THART,  Jr  .  Eatoiitown.  N.  J. 


5,000 

Ready  to  Lay 
Pullets 

All  Famous  Lord  Farms 
Stra  in,  Single  Combed 
White  Leghorns 

This  year  we  have  raised  more  pul¬ 
lets  than  any  Farm  in  the  country. 
Our  chicks  are  easy  to  raise  and 
they  grow  quickly  and  evenly  into 
pullets  that  lay  and  pay  well. 

We  have  already  shipped  thous¬ 
ands  this  Summer  and  still  have 
about  5,000  more  that  we  cannot 
house  this  Winter.  These  birds 
will  begin  to  lay  in  August  and 
September.  You  buy  SATISFAC¬ 
TION  with  our  stock. 

Write,  (or  Catalog  and  Special 
Price  List 

LORD  FARMS 

Box  240-G  METHUEN,  MASS. 


PARKS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

America*  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1689.  Records  up 
io  325  in  year.  148-148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  1 14  days.  Special 
Prices  March.  April  &  May  hatch 
youngsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free. 
G  eneral  Catalog  25c. 
f.  W.  PARKS.  BOX  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Barron  sWhite  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

Raised  on  free  range.  Large,  vigorous  birds,  free 
from  disease*.  Extra  good  layers  and  breeders. 

$1.50  each.  John  McKay,  Lima,  N.  Y.  Bor  334 

Most  Profitable  Farmstock  on  Record! 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  from  $5  to  $25 

Hatching  *Fv-:e  tell  from  50c.  each  up, 
and  demand  is  unlimited. 

VINELAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  BREEDING  STOCK 

We  have  thousands  •  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hn -.£1613  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for  Summer  andFall  delivery  than  wish  you  had 
at»r.  Breeding  stock  l  or  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  OKA  r  Fit  J\  r  I’ll  AM,  Belmur.  X.  J. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  For  Sale 

From  liens  wirii  Storrs  Contest  Records.  My  birds 
at  Storrs  have  made  records  as  high  as  265.  272.  281, 
and  "l  'ollege  tju*en”  with  308.  Guarantee  with  every 
bird.  Send  for  ciivular.  0.  G.  KNIGHT.  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm  p”?i4,al 

Breeder  of  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  White  Wy- 
audottes,  offer  for  ante  cockerel*  and  ready-to-lajr  pul- 
iet*  from  Imported  Htock  with  record*  from  268  to  288- 
egg*  stock.  Cockerels,  85  and  pullets  88  to  $8.  Order 
from  this  adv.  All  dock  guaranteed.  W.  M.  S.  HOIST,  Pi**- 


YEARLING  HENS  LEGHORNS 

High  quality  stock  of  the  best  laying  drains  at  mo¬ 
derate  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
circular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER.  Middleport,  New  York 


PULLETS  Sft  White  Leghorns 

Bred,  hatched  and  raised  on  own  farm,  with  size  and  vi- 
gorto  etandup  under  heavy  laying.  Hatched  early  April. 
Price  88.25  in  lots  of  15  or  over.  NEIL  M0NT0N.  Eraten.  0.  T. 


For  Sale— 500  ^piif  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Reared  on  range.  Tom  Barron  strain.  Ready  Bapt.  1st. 
82.50  each.  Also  500  yearlings.  82.  Breeding  Hens, 
81. >5.  Cockerels, 85.  HIYEHOaLE  rOULTNT  FARM.  Cartland.  NT. 


Columbian  H'yandotles-Cockerels,  Pullets 

Oircnlar  and  prices  free. 

L.  S.  SPAlT'ORh  -  Murtvllle,  New  York 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

From  VINELAND  l’en  22,  1(118-19.  (Record  2225  eecs.) 

Prices  low.  I.  F.  DECKER.  133  ti.  Naaiaitt  *»a..  Oitfiawaad.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Isla  n  dRed  Cockerels 

From  our  four  best  pen*  of  OweuFarm  hen*  mated 
to  male*  from  Farids  300-egg  strain.  Large,  vigor¬ 
ous  birds  with  long,  deep  bodies  and  beautiful  rich 
color.  No  bird*  shipped  that  are  not  good  enough 

for  our  own  use.  THE  ISLAXI1  ROAD  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  C.  Retd  Ferguson.  Prop.,  Rimsty,  N.  J. 


K  O  R  SALE 

Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 

March  and  April.  Free  range  birds. 

I  FLINT  POULTRY  FARM.  Lock  Be*  134.  Perrysbun.  N.  Y 


“.S^S&JSUSS^  BLACK  JERSEY  GIANT  PULLETS  ' 

Raised  by  one  of  America’s  leading  Giant  breeder* — and  offered  at  most  attractive  prices.  For  fail  particulars  address 

FLINT  FARM  ...  Box  377  -  -  -  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  < 

•aV.W.W.V.W.*ANVUWa%vI? 
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Tfit  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


|  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

While  we  already  take  several  farm 
papers,  if  you  could  assure  me  you  were 
able  to  collect  money  due  me  for  a  case 
of  eggs  I  would  send  money  for  one  year’s 
subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

New  York.  p.  h. 

The  above  is  one  of  our  most  discour¬ 
aging  letters.  The  saving  clause  is  that 
it  comes  in  good  faith  from  one  who 
knows  nothing,  except  possibly  by  hear¬ 
say,  of  the  paper  and  its  purposes.  We 
are  always  ready  to  welcome  a  subscrip¬ 
tion,  but  we  could  accept  none  on  these 
terms.  If  a  farmer,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  needs  our  service,  we  are  glad  to 
help  him  on  general  principles,  but  there 
are  no  strings  tied  to  the  service. 

In  reading  your  paper  I  notice  what 
you  are  doing  for  different  people.  I 
wonder  if  you  can  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  John  C.  Blume  Co.,  commission 
merchants,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April.  1020,  I  shipped 
them  hothouse  radishes  to  the  extent  of 
NOS  dozen,  for  which  they  sent  me  check 
for  $02.87  in  settlement  of  393  dozen.  I 
am  unable  to  get  further  settlement.  In 
duly  I  had  my  lawyer  write  to  them,  and 
they  promised  to  take  care  of  it  if  we 
would  grant  them  time,  which  we  did, 
giving  them  until  September  12.  Since 
then  we  have  been  unable  to  get  even  an 
answer  from  them.  Would  appreciate  it 
if  you  can  do  anything  in  regard  to  this. 

New  York.  w.  e.  c. 

There  was  a  balance  of  $26.46  due  the 
subscriber.  Blume  &  Co.  sent  a  check  for 
this  amount,  but  the  check  was  protested 
because  of  insufficient  funds  to  take  care 
of  it.  Thus  far  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  a  new  check,  and  with  such  an  ex¬ 
perience  our  readers  will  want  to  pass  up 
any  requests  for  shipments  from  John  C. 
Blume  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Later  advice 
is  that  the  firm  has  gone  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver 


Here  it  to  be  true.  In  fact,  his  record 
is  such  that  we  have  no  confidence  in  any 
statement  he  might  make  on  any  subject. 
Those  who  jump  at  the  potash  mine  bait 
are  doomed  to  the  same  disappointment 
that  has  awaited  the  dupes  of  Cox  oil 
promotions. 

April  26  I  shipped  Kassell  Poultry 
Company,  Philadelphia,  105  pounds 
Springers,  April  27  110  pounds.  You  see 
by  bills  I  am  enclosing  how  much  they 
lost  in  weight,  also  the  firm’s  letter  saying 
if  I  would  make  another  shipment  would 
pay  me  or  allow  me  for  15  pounds.  I 
still  claim  for  15  pounds.  Will  you  col¬ 
lect  this,  or  tell  me  how  to  go  about  it  to 
collect  both  bills?  j.  w.  G. 

Maryland. 

Kassell  Poultry  Company  ignore  our 
letters  about  this  complaint.  If  the  ship¬ 
per  did  not  receive  returns  for  all  the 
poultry  shipped  the  adjustment  should  not 
be  dependent  upon  making  another  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  house.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Kassell  Poultry  Company  made  returns 
for  all  the  poultry  received  there  would 
be  no  good  reason  for  allowing  the  15 
pounds  on  a  subsequent  shipment.  The 
silence  of  Kassell  Poultry  Company  on 
the  subject  is  not  well  intended  to  inspire 
the  confidence  of  shippers  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce. 

I  have  been  having  some  literature  from 
the  American  Show  Card  School  of 
Toronto,  Canada.  They  claim  that  a  per¬ 
son  can  earn  from  $1  to  $2  per  hour 
writing  show  cards  after  they  become  pro¬ 
ficient.  Is  there  anything  to  it?  If  so, 
do  you  think  there  is  plenty  of  work? 
Are  the  people  of  said  school  reliable  and 
square?  E.  G.  w. 

Delaware. 

This  is  another  “easy  money”  scheme. 
If  there’s  so  much  money  to  be  made  in 
writing  show  cards  the  promoter  of  this 
correspondence  course  ought  to  go  after 
it.  Evidently  he  finds  it  more  profitable 
to  sell  his  dope  to  those  whom  he  can 
mislead  into  believing  that  they  can  find 
profitable  employment  after  studying  his 
lessons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  for  anyone  to  become 
proficient  in  such  work  through  a  mail 
course,  and  we  know  of  no  great  demand 
for  show  card  writers. 


Take  an  Inventory 


of  Your  Land! 

ARE  you  making  as  much  money  as  you  can 
/"X  out  of  your  farm?  Just  stop  and  do  a  little 
figuring  for  a  moment.  This  table  will  make 
figuring  easier.  Pill  in  the  proper  figures: 

Acre*  Profit  Loss 

1.  Under  cultivation . 

2.  Stump  and  swamp  land . 

3.  This  same  idle  land  (2)  cleared  pro¬ 
ducing  profit  per  acre  equal  to(l) 

4.  Present  total  profit  (1-2) . 

5.  Possible  total  profit  (1+3) . 

Is  it  not  just  plain  good  business  to  make  idle 
stump  and  swamp  land  into  producing  land — to 
shift  it  from  the  loss  column  to  the  profit  column? 

The  dynamite  method  is  the  usual  method 
today  for  stump  and  boulder  blasting,  ditching 
and  tree-planting  as  well. 

But  to  make  sure  of  the  best  results  in  land 
clearing  always  use 


DYNAMITE 

It  is  the  most  reliable,  efficient  and  economical 
explosive  on  the  market.  Constant  improvement, 
through  over  a  hundred  years  of  manufacture 
has  made  it  so. 

One  hundred  page  book,  “Farmers’  Handbook 
of  Explosives,”  giving  complete  instructions  for 
the  use  of  dynamite  on  the  farm,  sent  on  request. 


Your  letter  from  F.  B.  in  issue  of  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  concerning  the  machine  sold 
under  the  automatic  knitter  advertise¬ 
ments,  was  of  interest  to  me.  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  try  to  start  one  for  some  women 
who  purchased  them  to  help  out  in  the 
war.  I  also,  when  sick  of  puttering  with 
it,  sent  my  best  man  to  help  out,  as  the 
ladies  were  very  anxious  to  make  it  go. 
It  is  possible,  occasionally,  to  make  a  good 
stocking,  but  to  close  the  toe  after  the 
machine  has  finished  its  work  is  a  longer 
job  than  making  the  stocking.  All  good 
machines  are  made  of  hardened  steel  to 
withstand  the  wear  of  the  needles.  This 
machine  is  not  even  as  good  as  cast  iron, 
as  it  is  made  from  a  metal  as  soft  as  type 
metal,  and  can  be  scratched  with  the  fin¬ 
ger  nail ;  I  would  not  buy  one  for  15 
cents  with  the  idea  of  getting  anything 
out  of  it.  Jr.  k.  E. 

Connecticut. 

The  above  from  a  practical  machinist 
corroborates  the  experience  of  'the  woman 
whose  letter  appeared  in  the  September  10 
issue.  We  have  no  prejudice-  against 
knitting  machines,  but  we  do  not  want 
our  readers  to  invest  their  money  in  then) 
under  any  misapprehension  as  to  what 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  ma¬ 
chines.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
others  of  our  subscribers  having  experi¬ 
ence  with  these  machines,  whether  favor¬ 
able  or  otherwise.  We  want  the  truth 
about  them. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  S.  E.  J. 
Cox.  president  of  the  Cox  Realization 
Company,  Houston,  Texas?  It  is  an  oil 
company,  and  they  now  claim  to  have 
found  potash  in  great  quantities  ou  their 
holdings,  and  are  offering  to  sell  it.  to  the 
stockholders  of  their  company.  I  have  a 
friend  who  has  invested  in  this  company 
and  has  received  no  dividends,  but  many 
hard  luck  stories  and  requests  for  more 
money.  He  is  ready  to  buy  potash,  but 
has  agreed  to  wait  until  I  can  get  your 
advice,  as  I  have  no  faith  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  r.  r.  c. 

Now  York. 

Yes,  we  know  S.  E.  J.  Cox  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  type  of  promoter.  Like  E.  G. 
Lewis,  he  is  always  on  the  verge  of  mak¬ 
ing  investors  rich  through  one  scheme  or 
another.  His  specialty  has  been  oil. 
When  he  worked  one  proposition  out 
there  is  always  another  on  tap  to  lure  the 
money  of  investors.  We  have  no  definite 
information  whether  Cox  has  or  has  not 
discovered  a  potash  mine.  But  we  should 
have  to  have  better  evidence  than  the 
testimony  of  Cox  before  we  should  be- 


I  enclose  letter  just  received  from 
Charles  Abromson.  His  last  address 
seems  to  be  44  Rutgers  Street,  New  York 
City.  His  stands  are  not  very  long  in 
any  one  place.  I  hope  this  will  assist  in 
collecting  accounts  against  him. 

New  York.  c.  R.  w. 

This  is  the  same  Charles  Abromson.  a 
former  convict,  who  operated  in  a  cellar 
at  320  West  17th  Street,  and  has  hac 
several  addresses  since  that  time.  He 
was  receiving  cases  of  eggs  from  up-State 
shippers.  lie  is  an  old  offender,  and  in 
1016  used  the  name  of  H.  Glass,  Jersey 
City ;  also  J.  S.  Samuels,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  J.  &  S.  Samuels.  102  Broome  Street, 
New  York.  He  was  sentenced  to  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  for  13  months  on  a 
charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud,  but 
the  sentence  was  suspended  on  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  good  behavior  and  bis  bail  con¬ 
tinued.  We  are  receiving  new  complaints 
against  him  now,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
refrain  from  shipping  to  any  Charles 
Abromson. 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  have 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  the 
stock  promotion  activities  of  Victor  Page 
Motor  Corporation.  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  The  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lars  of  the  company  lead  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  to  believe  that  a  car  was  being 
manufactured  and  its  merits  and  sales 
prospects  were  painted  in  glowing  terms. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bulletin  points  out 
that  at  the  time  this  advertising  was 
issued  the  company  had  not  even  pro¬ 
duced  a  single  car.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  industry  it  would  require  consid¬ 
erable  courage  or  gambling  spirit  to  put 
money  into  any  new  automobile  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  scheme  to  sell  stock  on  the 
basis  of  a  car  that  has  no  existence  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  imagination  of  the  promotor 
indicates  the  danger  of  country  people 
considering  investments  in  concerns 
which  they  know  nothing  about,  but  rely 
upon  the  printed  word  or  the  oily  tongue 
of  some  stock  salesman. 


“Mamma.”  said  Elsie,  “I  wish  I  had  a 
real  baby  to  wheel  in  the  go-cart.” 
“Why?”  asked  the  mother.  “You  have 
your  dolls,  haven’t  you?”  “Yes.  but  the 
dolls  are  always  getting  broke  when  it 
tips  over.” — Pearson’s. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 


New  York  City 
Equitable  Bldg. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Fulton  Bldg. 


KEEP  LIVESTOCK  HEALTHY 

BY  USING 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

(STANDARDIZED) 


Easy  to  use;  efficient;  economical;  kills 
parasites ;  prevents  disease. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  the  Care  of 
Livestock  and  Poultry. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


95  Jbn&iicatt 

{PlSEMMTOIt 

Lrntnal.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 
Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Sox  7076  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y. 


A  ROOFING  DIFFICULTY  OVERCOME 


ROOFING  OR  FIRST  LAYCR 
OF  COMPOSITION  SHINGLES 


DRIP  EDGE 


CROSS' 

SECTION 
OFEAV6 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  Galvanized  Strip,  Neatly  Cape 
Eave  and  Gable  Edges  of  Composition  ShingleB  and 
Roofing.  Forms  Stiff,  Sturdy,  Projecting  Edges  that 
Properly  Handles  the  Water,  Withstands  Wind  and 
Ladders.  Permits  Eave  Troughs  Essential  to  Good 
Buildings.  Easily  applied.  Saves  Nails.  Used  by 
Hundreds.  If  Your  Roofing  Dealer  is  Unable  to 
supply,  We  Ship  Parcel  Post,  Delivered  at  3k.  Per 
Linear  Foot.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


Cl  I  DO  Wreat,y  increase  your  profits,  Ulus- 
r  |  IK  \  trated  instructive  hooks  on  Trapping, 
I  UIIW  Buying.  Raising,  Tanning.  A  32-paae 
Booklet  Free.  A.  R.  HAROING,  Ohio  Ave..  Columbus.  Ohio 


MORJUICE 

CIDER  MILLS  Basil''  PHELPS*,' N  Y! 


Increase  youi 
Dairy  Profits 


Authorities  agree  that  more  bulk  and  succulence  are  needed  in 90% 
of  all  dairy  rations.  Bulky  feeds,  mixed  with  concentrates,  promote 
digestion.  I  hey  also  distend  stomach  and  intestinal  tract  and 
keep  the  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  a  bulky,  succulent,  vegetable  feed — remarkable 
tor  its  palatability  and  healthfulness.  It  is  laxative,  easily  digested; 

•  Ir,1  m  carlx>hydrates.  Used  with  corn  silage  or  to  replace  it, 
Uried  Beet  Pulp  brings  better  health  conditions,  increases  milk 
yields  and  insures  bigger  profits.  Write  today  for  free  booklet.  Dent  E 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Write  for  Free  Book  on 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


GARDENER — Experienced  mushroom  grower, 
wanted  immediately  .  for  commercial  plant: 
state  ago,  experience,  references  and  salary 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  9370,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— An  experienced  shepherd  to  care  for 
about  _'00  sheep;  must  be  experienced  and 
have  best  of  reference;  state  wages  and  full 
particulars,  whether  married  or  single,  and  when 
available.  R.  M.  JARD1XE.  Lnmhervilie.  Pa. 


WANTED— Elderlv  man  desiring  good  home  with 
small  wages,  familiar  with  garden,  furnace, 
and  light  work  around  a  suburban  bouse;  write 
stating  references,  age.  etc.,  ROLAND,  o-_o 
Jackson  Ave..  Rronx.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  man  to  milk  and 
care  for  test  cows  in  high-class  Guernsey 
herd  in  Connecticut;  farm  barns  located  10  min¬ 
utes’  walk  from  center  of  town  of  5.00O;  must 
be  clean,  honest  and  good  milker;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Address  HARRY  L.  RAGE,  1*3  \\  bit¬ 
field  St.,  Guilford,  Coun. 


WANTED— Woman  competent  to  run  poultry 
department  as  side  line  on  fruit  and  dairy  j 
farm  and  take  charge  of  farm  office.  Address  | 
BUSINESS  WOMAN,  owner.  Box  1*371,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  on  small  farm;  must  understand 
swine  breeding  and  production  of  forage  crops; 
wife  to  board  men;  state  experience  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  9385,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  housekeeper,  family  of  two;  village 
farm:  good  home  and  wages  to  right  party. 
VDVERT1SEU  9383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted  January  1,  with  help 
enough  to  care  for  45  to  55  cows.  •  C.  CLIF¬ 
TON  VEIRS,  Rockville,  Md. 


WANTED— Reliable  experienced  woman,  gener¬ 
al  housework,  on  farm:  no  laundry:  modern 
conveniences.  MRS.  IN  1LT.IAM  II.  HUD  HARD, 
West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm  hand;  single;  must  be  exper¬ 
ienced  cattle  man;  state  reference  and  salary 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9380,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  capable  of  doing 
light  farm  work  and  with  ability  to  take 
charge  of  all  farm  accounts;  must  be  good  pen¬ 
man,  with  knowledge  of*  bookkeeping;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  9381.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  1*1  to  20  years,  for  general  farming,  that 
is  willing  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  in  pure¬ 
bred  IIolstein-Friesian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  9382,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GJRL  to  do  light  housework  in  Christian  family 
of  four  in  suburbs  of  New  York;  m.  washing; 
wages  830  monthly;  railroad  fare  paid  one  way; 
references  exchanged.  Write  MRS.  JOHN  C, 
GERHART,  Queens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Steady  neat  young  man  for  general 
work  on  small  dairy  farm:  reference  required; 
good  wages  and  home.  RON  308,  Spring  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintemun  c,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age.  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Farm  worker;  general  experience; 

single;  board  and  room  furnished.  Apply  W. 
A  S.,  P.  O.  Box  229.  New  York  City. 


WANTED — For  an  extensive  poultry  plant  in 
New  York  State,  within  50  miles  of  New  York 
City,  a  thoroughly  practical  poultrymac ;  mar¬ 
ried  man.  Address,  giving  full  details,  refer¬ 
ence,  experience,  etc.,  ADVERTISER  94**2,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  with  high  school  education,  wanted  as 
companion  and  leader  to  a  small  group  of 
backward  boys;  experience  in  manual  training 
desired;  good  future  for  tin*  earnest  boy;  state 
age,  experience,  if  any,  and  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  939**.  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  man  to  do  chores  and 
work  on  farm  the  year  around.  D.  C.  STEAD, 
Aera,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  woman  for  general  housework  in 
family  of  two;  no  objection  to  one  child;  good 
home;  fair  wages.  T.  J.  SULLIVAN.  72  Moun¬ 
tain  Ave.,  Winsted,  C'onn. 


WANTED — -Working  assistant  manager,  married 
man,  to  take  rare  of  large  farm;  furnished 
house  supplied.  ADVERTISER  9392.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


I lOT'SEWORK ER — Country;  six  in  family:  no 
washing;  all  modern  conveniences:  $50.  Write, 
giving  references,  to  E.  PERCY  SMITH.  Allen¬ 
dale,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — A  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  for  a  small  family  of  adults:  r*  untry 
woman  preferred;  wages  $25.  RON  98.  Hugue¬ 
not  Park,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Strong,  single  women:  cook  at  $50.0!. 

department  housekeeper  $45.00  per  month; 
three  references  first  letter.  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

- -  "  'l 

WANTED — Single  farm  hand;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  good  steady  man.  Address  ROUTE 
ONE.  RON  57.  Hymlsville,  New  York. 


WANTED — Woman  used  to  the  country  as  cook: 

good  plain  cook:  clean  and  good  disposition 
necessary;  fifty  dollars  a  month.  BOX  40*;. 
Port  Washington.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  assistant  herdsman  for  herd 
pure  bred  Guernseys;  must  be  familiar  with 
advanced  register  work  and  be  able  to  take 
full  charge  in  absence  of  herdsman;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  age  and  wages  expected.  FAIRY- 

DALE  FARM.  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


HAVE  twenty-five  years  as  foreman-manager 
commercial  fruit  farms;  am  progressive,  effi¬ 
cient,  economical,  honest;  can  handle,  men;  open 
for  position  now;  if  farm  can't  pay  $1,500  up. 
don’t  write.  ADVERTISER  9339.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


COMMERCIAL  OHCHA RDIST  open  for  position 
as  manager;  life  experience  In  fruit  and  truck 
crops,  cattle,  hogs,  poultry  and  bees;  I  want 
position  where  experience,  honesty  and  executive 
ability  are  demanded  and  appreciated;  refer¬ 
ences!  ADVERTISER  9352,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager  and  poultry  specialist  with  20 
years’  successful  experience  is  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  as  superintendent  of  stock  or  poultry 
farm  or  gentleman’s  estate:  formerly  owner  of 
Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm.  Lakewood,  N.  J.;  best 
references.  C.  S.  GREENE,  Star  Route,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — position  as  herdsman  or  farmer  on  a 
large  farm,  by  a  middle-aged  American:  tlio**- 
ouglily  experienced;  best  references.  AD\  ER- 
TISER  9357.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Married,  wishes  position  prefer¬ 
ably  Southern  New  York;  14  years’  experience; 
American,  32,  active  and  willing  to  do  anything; 
best  references.  C.  H.  care  A.  Fintcll,  185 
Dubois  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  on  gentle¬ 
man's  place;  experienced  in  all  branches;  five 
years  in  last  position;  first-class  reference. 
ADVERTISER  9372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  32,  in  poor  health,  would  appre¬ 
ciate  light  work  on  farm:  handy  with  tools, 
machinery,  chauffeur,  etc.  ADVERTISER  9375, 
■  arc  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POT'LTRYMAN;  practical,  scientific:  competent 
to  handle  any  electrical  or  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  on  place;  my  experience  and  qualifications 
will  assure  you  perfect  satisfaction;  references; 
salary  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  9373.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  open  for  position:  practical  ex¬ 
perience  ou  commercial  farms,  from  hired  man 
to  manager;  expert  on  general  crops,  breeding 
registered  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  running 
and  repairing  all  modern  machinery:  will  only 
eons'der  place  large  enough  to  demand  a  man 
of  above  ability.  IRVING  COTTRELL,  Valley 
Kails.  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  pnrebreds  of  quality 
where  honesty,  effort,  results  are  appreciated; 
American;  single;  scientific  training;  life  experi¬ 
ence;  A.  R.  calf  raising;  best  habits:  referen¬ 
ces:  state  particulars:  salary.  ADVERTISER 
988(5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
by  man  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced: 
best  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  9315, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— By  a  practical,  thorough, 
up-to-date  farm  superintendent,  experienced 
in  management,  of  large  farms  sue-  <<'ully. 
purebred  stock,  etc.  Address  ADVERTISER 
9317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND,  30.  single,  experienced,  good 
chauffeur,  mechanic,  wants  position  anywhere: 
800  month,  board.  WILLIAM  GREEN.  General 
Delivery,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  poultrymau  and  gamekeeper,  35 
years  of  age,  single,  with  best  references,  de¬ 
sires  a  steady  position  on  private  country  seat 
of  American  gentleman.  ADVERTISER  9387. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EX-SERVICE  man,  23,  wishes  position  oil  com¬ 
mercial*  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  9377. 
care  Rural  New-York. 


0RCHAUD18T  and  beekeeper;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  orchard  work,  college 
training,  <5  years’  practical  experience,  desi.es 
position  in  good  commercial  orchard,  run  on  a 
business  basis;  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Maine  or  Massachusetts.  ADVERTISER  9378, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  gardener  wants  job  l’or  Winter; 

not  fussy  as  to  kind  of  work,  bur  mu-t  have 
fair  pay  and  comfortable  living.  ADVERTISER 
939ii.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- 1 

WANTED — All  English  Catholic  family,  father 
38,  mother  33.  son  10,  daughters  14  and  *5,  de¬ 
sires  situation  ou  farm;  man  is  a  first class  me¬ 
chanic  and  wife  a  good  cook  and  housekeeper: 
both  with  slight  knowledge  of  farming:  all 
strong  and  healthy;  have  only  been  in  country 
o  months;  moderate  wages  and  keep.  W.  B., 
Franklin  House,  Franklin  Park.  N.  J. 

- . - , 

POSITION  wanted;  poultrymau,  specialty:  handy 
with  tools  and  all-round  handy  man;  Chris¬ 
tian  family  preferred:  moderate  wges;  can  fur¬ 
nish  first-class  reference.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  939S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  desires  farm,  poultry  job;  reliable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  of  estate  or 
farm;  thoroughly  versed  in  farming  and  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  men,  handling  all  kinds  of 
crops  and  stock:  wish  permanent  position  and 
good  salary,  which  I  am  capable  of  earning. 
ADVERTISER  9401.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  working  manager,  now  open:  life- 
time  practical  and  scientific  experience  all 
branches  general  farming;  skilled  breeder;  mar¬ 
ried;  32.  P.  O.  BOX  290,  Yalatie.  N.  Y. 

POULTRY M A N  wishes  position:  single,  Chris¬ 
tian,  scientific,  practical:  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  incubation,  brooding,  production,  pedi¬ 
gree:  college  training:  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER,  9389.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Competent,  dependable:  age 
2*5;  (5  years’  also  2  years  at  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  experience:  capable  of  managing  l.ooo  or 
more  hens;  wages.  $75.  DAVID  KRIV1X. 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  three  children,  wishes  position 
as  gardener;  also  understand  cows,  poultry: 
mu  ear;  wife  first-class  butter-maker;  best  ref¬ 
erence.  BOX  4,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN,  single  (20).  agricultural  school 
graduate,  three  years’  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion:  small  herd  and  outdoor  field  work;  can 
handle  al!  farm  machinery,  including  Fordson 
tractor:  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  9304. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Elderly  Swiss;  single;  practical 
experienced;  also  proper  care  for  horse,  cow. 
chickens,  furnace:  generally  useful  on  small 
•  . untry  place;  references.  O.  HOFMANN.  101 
W.  3*5  St.,  New  York. 


SITUATION  as  dairyman;  good  milker  and 
herdsman:  wages  $50.  J.  SELIGER,  (!0  Can¬ 
non  st..  New  York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wishes  position  iu  mine  of  one 
or  two  people;  city  or  country.  ADVERTISER 
9395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - , 

WANTED — Permanent  position  as  farmer  or  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman;  single,  age  27;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  9408,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDY  MAN — American.  35,  married,  one  child, 
experienced  all  around  work  on  farm  Or  estate, 
tractors,  autos,  machinery  repairs.  BOX  106, 
Route  2,  Hieksville,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — Open  after  November  first:  desires 
full  charge  of  pure-bred  herd  doing  yearly 
testing;  successful  feeder,  calf  raiser  and  dairy¬ 
man;  married,  28:  no  boarders:  please  give  de¬ 
tails.  Address  ADVERTISER  9410,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN — (45)  single,  practical,/  capable,  desires 
position  private  place  or  good  farm;  experi¬ 
enced  farming,  garden  work,  stock  and  chickens 
aK  >  handy,  can  make  repairs;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9403.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN — 30,  single,  some  experience,  wishes  work 
poultry  plant;  salary  no  object:  licensed 
chnnffei.  r.  CHRIS.  HECK  E.\  BACK ,  1871  Hlm- 
rod  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN — Experienced,  Wants  position 
private  estate;  single,  middle  age,  practical, 
good  references;  can  obtain  results.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Experience  in  all  brunches;  8 
years  in  one  place;  understand  poultry-house 
construction  and  can  build  same.  ADVERTISER 
9411.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — American,  married  with  one 
child,  wishes  position  commercial  or  private, 
references.  ADVERTISER  9412,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOMAN — Wants  light  housework  in  country 
with  couple  on  farm,  short  distance  out  of 
New  York.  MISS  WHALEN,  care  of  Yitalano, 
1452  Second  Ave.,  New  York. 


WORKING  MANAGER — Open  for  position  about 
Sept.  15:  estate  or  commercial  farming:.  1*5 
years  of  practical  experience;  modern  farming, 
dairying  both  wholesale  and  retail:  advanced 
registry;  breeding  purebred  stock;  operating  all 
farm  machinery  arid  repair  work;  orcharding, 
road  and  building  construction;  handling  men; 
keeping  farm  accounts:  American:  two  children: 
A-l  references;  six  years  last  position;  desires 
large  proposition  where  energy,  ability  and  re¬ 
sults  w'll  count.  ADVERTISER  9415.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  place  for  a  hnv  seventeen  years 
old,  stock  farm  prefered;  willing  to  work  and 
learn.  ADVERTISER  9413,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

WOMAN — Would  like  place  as  housekeeper  with 
Catholic  employer  on  farm;  near  New  York; 
write  only.  ADVERTISER  9414,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE — Modern  equipped  duck  farm.  In 
rillin’ ng  order;  capacity  oO.OOO;  owner  ■wishing 
to  retire.  Write  for  full  particulars  to  H.  F. 
MAMPAEY,  Sawmill  Brook  Duck  Farm,  River- 
head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  70-acre  farm,  located  near 
Seneca  Lake,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.;  close  to  two 
markets;  mile  and  one-half  from  railroad  sta¬ 
tion;  fine  neighborhood;  good  well  and  two 
never-failing  springs;  black  loam  soil;  buildings 
in  good  condition;  fenced;  new  Craine  silo;  five 
acres  Alfalfa,  ten  acres  wheat,  about  fifty  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  bearing;  other  fruit;  two  barns,  new 
henhouse,  tool  shed,  hoghouse  and  corn  crib;  sat¬ 
isfactory  reason  for  selling:  this  is  a  produc¬ 
tive  farm.  H.  it.  15  RATE,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  truck  farm,  about  5 Vi  acres,  located 
Plant  City;  all  under  intensive  cultivation, 
growing  celery,  lettuce,  all  truck  crops  and 
strawberries;  small  house  and  barn,  etc.:  fully 
equipped  and  irrigated;  one  of  the  mast  pro¬ 
ductive  farms  in  this  vicinity;  price  $5,000; 
half  cash;  balance,  terms.  HENRY  MELA, 
Plant  City,  Fla. 


$15  MONTH  will  lease  100-acre  fruit  and  grain 
farm;  (mild  climate);  good  house.  W.  BREN- 
DON,  Shores,  Fluvanna,  Co.,  Va. 


EXPERT  garbage  feeder;  will  furnish  plans  for 
complete  equipment,  secure  garbage  contracts 
and  operate  plant  on  profit  sharing  basis;  ex¬ 
ceptional  experience  in  buying,  breeding  and 
feeding  of  swine;  also  in  immunizing  and  treat¬ 
ing  diseases.  ADVERTISER  9384,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade;  320  or  640-aere  Montana 
farm,  with  oil  lease;  buildings;  under  fence; 
rich  soil:  3  miles  from  town  and  railroad;  trade 
for  smaller  farm,  equipped,  in  good  locality,  or 
a  grist  mill  and  cider  mill.  Address  BON  II. 
Bryantville,  Mass. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  lease  for  cash,  farm  in 
New  Jersey.  HON  57,  R.  F.  D.  Route  No.  1, 
Farmington,  Del. 


WANTED — First-class  poultry  farm,  near  New 
York;  prefer  one  equipped;  give  all  details 
and  lowest  price.  234  W.  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls. 


TEXAS  property  for  exchange;  I  have  inherited 
90  acres  splendid  land  3  miles  from  Houston, 
Tex.:  fine  fruit  and  fig  country;  high  ground, 
mostly  cleared:  will  exchange  it  for  equivalent 
New  York  State  farm  land,  as  my  business  is  in 
New  York  City;  a  chance  for  someone  to  acquire 
valuable  property  in  delightful  warm  all-year 
climate,  t).  H.  CALDWELL,  49  Janoriu  Ave., 
Bronxville.  N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted  in  Dutchess,  Putnam  or  West¬ 
chester  counties,  from  15  to  50  acres:  some 
buildings,  good  water;  not.  over  two  miles  to 
railroad  staiiou:  to  receive  attention,  state  full¬ 
est  details,  lowest  cash  price;  from  owners  only; 
would  consider  well  watered  woodland  without 
buildings.  ADVERTISER  9397,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -90-acre  dairy  farm  in  Allegany 
Count  v:  good  buildings;  price  reasonable.  AL¬ 
BERT  1.1  NNECK K,  Scio,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Dairy  or  grain  farm  of  108  acres, 
with  or  without  15  cows,  all  tools,  crops  ami 
three  horses;  near  Afiisterdam  on  stone  road. 
ADVERTISER  9400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  from  owner  in  South  Jersey: 

40  acres;  fine  state  of  cultivation;  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  berries  and  nuts:  on  State  road;  running 
water:  good  drhiking  water;  fair  buildings;  all 
live  stock  and  pe-sonal  property  goes  with  farm. 
Write  BOX  52,  Elmer.  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Of  1(50  acres  well  fruited 
with  large  and  small  fruit; -well  watered;  new 
outbuildings;  first-class  eleven  room  house  in 
good  repair:  two  cellars;  suitable  lor  two  fami¬ 
lies.  N.  H.  MESICK,  Glenco  Mills,  Columbia 
Co.,  New  York. 

15-ACRE  poultry  farm.  Piedmont  resort  section, 
Virginia;  5-room  house,  porches,  cellar;  plenty 
outbuildings,  best  water:  on  National  highway, 
,  oi*  mile  from  countv-sent  and  railroad  station; 
price  $2,(500;  cash,  $1,600.  Write  owner,  AD- 
V  ERTISKU  9370.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


mi;  SALE — A  three-story  frame  sanitarium:  30 
rooms;  two  large  barns;  beautifully  situated; 
five  minutes’  walk  from  station  and  town;  near 
si  bools  and  churches;  including  35  acres  of  till- 
a’  !«>  land:  price  $10,000.  Sold  by  MR.  ARTHUR 
SMITH.  Falls  Village,  Conn. 


MAINE  seashore  property  for  sale;  250  acres;  75 
of  timber  land  and  wood;  one  mile  of  shore 
frontage:  good  harbor;  fishing,  safe  boating  and 
bathing:  on  State  road;  14  miles  from  city;  an 
old-fashioned  30-room  house,  in  good  repair; 
good  water;  secluded,  healthful  and  attractive 
place;  has  been  a  Summer  resort  for  nearly  one 
hundred  rears;  price  $8,000:  on  easy  terms. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9353,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 1<>3  acres:  grain,  potato 
land:  good  location;  main  road:  near  markets; 
good  house  and  outbuildings;  good  wells.  E.  B. 
WILKINS,  R.  3,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  places  in  Union 
Co.,  X.  .T. ;  situated  on  one  oil  the  best  concrete 
mmls:  near  railroad,  school  and  church;  14  miles 
i  cut  of  New  York  City;  19  acres,  10-room  house, 
i  built  of  field  stone,  with  tile  roof,  all  improve¬ 
ments:  double  garage  to  match  bn-'  and  out¬ 
buildings.  For  further  paricular-  address  Dlt. 
D.  J.  McBRIDE,  98  Broad  St..  Elizabeth,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — First-class  and  up-to-date  equipped 
dairy  and  hay  farm:  150  acres:  3  rn’l'-s  from 
countv  seat  and  railroad  depot.  ZT’XKEN 
BROS.,  Elk  ton.  Md. 


FOR  LEASE — Connecticut  farm  on  State  road 
near  a  large  city:  equipped  with  modern 
machinery;  owner  will  consider  divided  profits 
or  sale  of  pure  bred  stock:  a  remarkable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  American  Protestants:  application  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  as  to  family,  experience  and 
re-cionsibility  will  have  first  attention.  Address 
WILLIAM-  MILLH0LLAND.  149  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 165  acre  farm  cheap;  Tompkins 
Co.;  good  buildings,  macadam  road,  well 
watered;  particulars  of  owner.  KATHERINE 
UTTER.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  refined  party  wanted  as  partner  in 
poultry  plant;  references.  ADVERTISER  9374, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Poultry  farm:  50  acres;  situated  on 
State  road.  9  miles  from  Rochester.  N.  Y.; 
trolley  stops  at  door;  25  old  apple  trees.  25 
young  trees;  10  acres  potatoes,  4  acres  cabbage; 
complete  set  farm  tools;  good  house,  barn,  two 
henhouses.  20x105;  water,  trap-uests,  gas  lights; 
(5  colony  houses,  cornerib,  hog  house:  900  hens, 
1.700  incubator  capacity:  5  cows,  2  horses:  grain 
and  straw:  excellent  market  for  eggs;  $1(5.000; 
$7,000  cash.  NEW-LAID  EGG  FARM,  West 
Henrietta.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 2  to  5  acres  with  bungalow,  or,  with¬ 
in  commuting  distance  of  New  York  City, 
small  house.  ADVERTISER  9388,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 20-30  acres,  truck,  poultry,  etc.; 

buildings;  neat*  school:  Salem  County,  N.  J.; 
owners;  cash  price.  BOX  440,  Riverliead,  N.  Y. 
- ) 

POULTRY  FARM,  electric  lighted;  capacity 
1.500  hens;  6-room  bungalow;  Asbury  Park  to 
Lakewood  road.  K.  BIGELOW,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  7  acres;  located  in 
Hunterdon  Co..  N.  J.,  05  miles  from  New 
York  City;  0-room  house,  barn,  laying  houses 
for  800  layers,  large  incubator  room,  0,000-egg 
incubator,  300  liens,  cow,  pigs,  colony  houses, 
etc.:  convenient  to  school,  church,  store  and 
railroad;  brook  runs  through  farm;  fine  fishing 
a-d  hunting;  price,  $3,000;  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — 150-200  acres;  Schoharie  Val¬ 
ley,  with  or  without  stock;  must  have  imple¬ 
ments;  full  particulars,  price  and  first  payment. 
ADVERTISER  9391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WATERPOWER  grist  mill,  good  home,  out¬ 
buildings,  24-acre  farm;  on  National  highway, 
one  mile  to  county  seat  and  railroad  station: 
Piedmont.  Va.:  price  $3,500;  cash,  $2,000.  Write 
owner.  ADVERTISER  9393,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — 35  acres  cultivated  land, 
pasturage.  Implements,  new  house,  electric 
lights:  (o  a  farmer  owning  team,  cow  or  cows, 
poultry;  write  AID,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  County  farm;  contains 
215  acres;  good  buildings;  for  particulars 
write  ETTA  COLBY,  Itoxbury,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  -Three  adjoining  dairy 
70  and  130  acres  on  State  road. 
DUXCKKL.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


farms,  50, 
LEWIS  A. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 310  acres,  twenty  acres 
potatoes.  20  acres  corn,  fifty  head  stock, 
horses,  tools,  nil  complete;  write  for  full  list; 
price  $20,000:  810.000  cash,  balance  ou  long 

terms.  ADVERTISER  9405,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -500-acre  farm,  adapted  to  sheep  or 
cattle  business;  well  located  as  to  markets: 
20  miles  from  Albany,  X.  Y.;  three  miles  from 
railroad:  two  miles  to  churches,  village  and 
cement  State  highway;  buildings  consist  of  three 
dwellings,  six  barns,  including  cow  barn  for  (50 
head,  silos  for  3* s>  tons;  well  watered  by  gravity 
from  hillside  springs  and  trout  brook;  land  in 
good  fertility:  price  $25,000;  half  cash.  For 
particulars  address  ADVERTISER  940(1,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT  ON  SHARES — An  opportunity  is 
open  for  experienced  breeder  and  farm  mana¬ 
ger  to  rent  oil  shares  a  well-equipped  Central 
New  York  stock  farm  of  300  acres  in  good  state 
of  cultivation;  herd  of  thoroughbred  nolsteins 
now  ou  place;  with  full  equipment  of  machinery, 
including  tractor,  truck,  milking  machine,  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  plant;  crops  harvested  this  year 
more  than  ample  for  present  herd;  favorable 
arrangement  may  be  worked  out  with  man  of 
ability,  with  moderate  amount  of  capital;  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  right  man  to  establish 
himself  in  business.  ADVERTISER  9407,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  well  located,  productive  farms  for  sale; 

100,  100,  3(H>  acres,  parts  of  our  2,400-acre 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  tract;  the  land  with 
the  Southern  climate  and  the  Northern  market: 
have  good  reputations  and  reasonably  priced  to 
move.  E.  M.  MOORE.  Westover,  Md. 


41-ACRE  FARM — Twelve  miles  from  Reading; 

good  buildings;  $1,800.  E.  END  RES,  Itobe- 
eonia.  Da. 


FOR  SAT.E  or  exchange,  Vj  section  good  Al¬ 
berta  wheat  ranch;  improvements;  land  ready 
for  crop:  eight  miles  to  railroad  town.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1154 . 


The  Farmers  and  the  Railroads 

Face  Exactly  the  Same  Problem 

The  farmer  has  a  real  problem.  The  prices  of  all  his  products  have  declined 
much  more  than  the  prices  of  the  things  he  must  buy. 

The  RAILWAYS  HAVE  EXACTLY  THE  SAME  PROBLEM.  Whilerates 
have  been  advanced,  expenses  have  increased  NEARLY  TWICE  AS  MUCH. 


What  has  happened  to  the 


Railroads  since  1916 


Increase  in  Revenue 


Increase  in  Expenses 


60% 

110% 


High  Costs  Make  High  Railway  Rates 

Passenger  rates  are  about  50  PER  CENT 
HIGHER  and  freight  rates  ABOUT  74  PER 
CENT  HIGHER  than  in  1916.  That  sounds 
as  though  the  railways  should  be  making 
money. 

BUT  the  prices  the  railways  are  paying  for — 

Materials  and  supplies  are  65  per  cent, 
higher; 

Taxes  are  90  per  cent  higher; 

Coal  is  160  per  cent  higher;  and 

Wages  of  railway  employees  per  hour  are  124 
per  cent  higher. 

THESE  ARE  THE  REASONS  WHY 
RATES  ARE  HIGH.  RATES  CANNOT  BE 
REDUCED  until  the  cost  of  these  things 
can  be  brought  down. 

The  things  mentioned — materials  and  sup¬ 
plies,  taxes,  fuel  and  labor — have  been  costing 
from  90  cents  to  100  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
the  railways  have  been  receiving. 

Present  Railway  Rates  Are  Caused  By 
Labor  Cost,  Not  By  Return  On  Capital 

Existing  railway  rates  are  higher  not  be¬ 
cause  railroad  CAPITAL  is  seeking  a  larger 
return,  but  because  railroad  LABOR  and  labor 


producing  things  railroads  must  buy  is  getting 
so  much  more  than  formerly. 

While  total  revenue  of  the  railways  is  now 
60  per  cent  greater  than  in  1916,  THEIR  EX¬ 
PENSES  ARE  110  PER  CENT  GREATER, 
AND  THEIR  profit  has  been  more  than  CUT 
IN  HALF. 

EVERY  INCREASE  in  rates  since  1916  has 
been  intended  to — but  did  not — meet  increased 
costs,  CHIEFLY  LABOR,  and  NOT  to  in¬ 
crease  profits. 

Profits  have  GONE  DOWN. 

In  1916  the  railroads  earned  6  per  cent. 
In  1920  they  earned  less  than  %  of  1  per 
cent.  In  1921  they  will  be  fortunate  to  earn 
3  per  cent. 

A  GENERAL  reduction  of  rates  now  could 
not  be  made  without  BANKRUPTING  most 
of  the  railways,  and  making  business  OF  ALL 
KINDS  much  worse  for  everybody. 

The  managements  of  the  railroads  are  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  reduce  expenses  so  that  rates 
can  be  reduced  later. 

There  is  NO  OTHER  WAY  than  by  reduc¬ 
tion  in  expenses  to  secure  REDUCTION  in 
rates.  Those  who  obstruct  reduction  of  ex¬ 
penses  not  only  hurt  the  RAILROADS  but 
the  FARMERS  as  well. 


Association  of  Railway  Executives 


Transportation  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 


61  Broadway 
New  York 


Munsey  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Those  desiring  further  information  on  the  railroad  aituation  can  aecuro  it  by  addressing  the  offices  of  the  Association 


Youth!  The  Greatest  and  Most  Neglected  Asset  of  Life! 
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WARD 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House 
Is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


As  you  look  through  your 
copy  of  Ward's  Catalogue 
you  will  find  that  every 
page  breathes  the  spirit  of 
Service  to  You,  of  Saving 
for  You. 


Every  page  shows  our  purpose  to  give  you  always  better  and 

better  merchandise,  lower  and  lower  prices,  and  more  prompt 
and  more  accurate  service. 

Everything  for 

The  Home,  The  Farm,  and  The  Family 

Use  the  index  to  your  Catalogue.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  completely  all  your  needs  can  be  filled  from  this  big  book. 

There  are  the  latest  New  York  Fashions  for  Women,  New  York 
Styles  selected  in  New  York;  everything  in  Men’s  and  Children’s 
Wear;  all  your  household  needs;  almost  everything  you  buy  at 
the  lowest  prices  of  the  year. 


30  Million  Dollars 

Worth  ofMerchandise 
Bought  at  the  New  Low 
Prices  for  this  Book 

T^HIS  new  Fall  Catalogue  is 
A  filled  with  new  merchandise 
bought  at  the  new  low  prices — 
and  the  saving  can  be  yours. 

We  have  been  buying,  and  are 
now  buying  for  cash*  all  kinds  of 
reliable  merchandise  at  the  lowest 
prices  of  the  year.  And  so  this  big, 
new  book  brings  to  you  the  lowest 
prices,  the  absolutely  right  prices 
on  everything  you  buy. 


Write  Today  for 
Your  FREE  Copy  of 
WARD’S  Complete 
New  Fall  Catalogue 

One  copy  of  this  big,  complete  cata¬ 
logue  is  yours— FREE.  You  need  only 
fill  in  the  coupon  below,  or  write  us  a  post 
card  — and  your  copy  will  be  sent  you 
by  mail,  free,  and  without  obligation. 

This  Catalogue  in  your  home  gives 
you  a  standard  for  price  comparison. 
It  quotes  the  new  prices,  the  lowest 
prices  on  everything  needed  for  the 
Home,  the  Farm,  and  every  member 
of  the  Family. 

No  matter  what  you  buy  or  where 
you  buy,  you  should  first  know  Ward’s 
price,  based  on  the  new  low  cost  of 
raw  materials,  the  new  low  costs  of 
production. 

Saving  money  today  is  a  matter  of 
knowing  how  little  you  should  pay. 
Write  for  your  copy  of  this  Catalogue 
and  at  least  learn  before  you  buy,  the 
price  to  pay. 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-64 

CHICAGO,  FORT  WORTH,  KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  PAUL,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
(Mail  coupon  to  the  house  nearest  you) 

Please  mail  me  my  FREE  copy  of  Ward’s  New 
Catalogue  and  Buyers’  Guide  No.  95. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 


Name... 

Address 


Chicago  Fort  Worth  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore. 


Two  Years  with  a  Farmer  Government 


APOLITICAL  LANDSLIDE. — Ontario,  the  rich¬ 
est  and  most  populous  province  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada,  as  well  as  the  most  highly  industrial¬ 
ized.  has  now  been  for  over  two  years  under  the 
rule  of  a  farmer  government.  Just  how  it  came 
about,  no  one  seems  to  understand  at  all  clearly. 
Possibly  it  is  as  good  an  explanation  as  any  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  political  landslide  that  buried  the  two 
eld  historic  parties  to  the  general  unrest  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  war.  Certain  it  is  that  no  one  was  more 
surprised  than  the  farmers  themselves  when  the 
election  returns  showed  that  they  had  elected  by 
far  the  largest  quota  of  candidates  of  any  of  the  four 
parties  contending — Conservative,  Liberal,  Labor 
and  United  Farmers.  They  had  had  no  political 
machinery.  The  central  organization,  the  United 
Farmers  of  Ontario,  had 
not  taken  part  in  the 
campaign  as  an  organi¬ 
zation.  Local  clubs  in 
each  constituency  got 
together,  selected  a  can¬ 
didate  and  conducted 
their  own  campaign. 

Incidentally,  the  candi¬ 
dates  got  together  and 
drew  up  a  provincial 
platform. 

BEGINNERS  IN 
GOVERNMENT. — From 
the  standpoint  of  bare 
numerical  strength,  the 
farmer  government  has 
been  in  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  position  from 
the  start.  Only  by  an 
alliance  with  labor  were 
they  able  to  command  a 
majority  of  one  in  the 
House.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  still  weaker 
in  experience.  Only  one 
of  the  cabinet  ministers 
had  parliamentary  ex¬ 
perience  before  the  last 
provincial  election.  Only 
two  members  on  the 
government  side  had 
held  seats  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  before  being 
called  upon  to  assume 
the  task  of  governing 
the  province.  Few  of 
them  had  even  been 
members  of  township 
or  country  councils  be¬ 
fore  their  election  to 
the  Legislature.  Small 
wonder  then  that  many 
citizens  viewed  with 
alarm  the  passing  of 
pro  v  incial  a  d  m  in  is  t  ra¬ 
tion  into  such  hands. 

“The  country  will  be 
ruined,”  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  heard  everywhere. 

GAINING  CONFI¬ 
DENCE.— With  the  sec¬ 
ond  session  of  the  farm¬ 
er  -  controlled  Legisla¬ 
ture  now  a  matter  of 
history,  it  is  possible  to 
form  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  its  merit.  Early 
fears  that  the  province  would  be  made  the  victim 
of  rash  political  experiments  have  completely  van¬ 
ished.  Even  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  present 
administration  grudgingly  admit  that  the  farmers, 
with  their  labor  associates,  are  doing  “not  so  badly.” 
Some  of  them  even  admit  that  the  farmer  leader, 
Hon.  E.  C.  Drury,  is  about  the  most  capable  premier 
the  province  has  ever  had.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  session  of  the  House,  a  Toronto  paper  that  had 
never  been  known  to  hold  any  particularly  kindly 
feelings  for  the  farmer,  commented  on  the  session 
as  follows : 

“If  anybody  expected  that  a  lot  of  accidentally 
elected  hayseeds  were  going  to  make  themselves  into 
a  laughing  stock  for  a  lot  of  city  smart  Alecs,  any¬ 
body  made  a  miscalculation.  The  notion  that  the 
twentieth  century  Canadian  farmer  is  a  fellow  with 
dusty  whiskers,  colored  by  tobacco  juice,  and  a  mind 


that  expresses  itself  only  by  fits  and  stops,  doesn’t 
survive  the  knowledge  of  the  Drury  brigade.  The 
only  bearded  man  on  the  government  side  of  the 
House  is  the  Toronto  lawyer  who  fills  the  job  of 
Attorney  General.  The  opposition  owns  seven  times 
as  much  whiskers  as  the  government.  The  farmers 
are  as  good  looking  a  bunch  as  have  ever  sustained  a 
government  in  Queen's  Park,  and  the  cabinet  meas¬ 
ures  up  in  capacity  to  its  predecessors — and  perhaps 
some  more.” 

FACTORS  FOR  SUCCESS— The  factors  that  ac¬ 
count  for  the  success  of  the  farmer-labor  administra¬ 
tion  are  not  difficult  to  dissect.  The  first  good  move 
was  the  selection  of  a  leader.  Premier  Drury  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Provincial  Agricultural  College,  and 
a  successful  farmer.  But  this  alone  would  never 


Dr.  Robert  Brittain  of  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sent  this  picture.  It  represents  the  village  blacksmith  and 
the  country  doctor.  Friends  of  long  standing  and  needed  in  every  country  district. 

have  qualified  him  for  the  important  position  he  now 
occupies.  All  his  life  be  has  been  an  ardent  stu¬ 
dent  of  political  economy,  was  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  farmers’  movement  in  Ontario,  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  public  discussion  outside  tbe  halls  of 
the  Legislature.  Another  happy  choice  was  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Doherty,  who  has  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  keen  mind  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College  and  Cornell  University. 

The  other  members  of  the  cabinet  have  shown  a 
really  wonderful  aptitude  for  adminstrative  work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  asset  on  the  side  of  the  gov- 
ernment,  insofar  as  getting  its  measures  through  the 
House  is  concerned,  has  been  the  divided  opposition. 

Neither  of  the  old  political  parties,  now  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  has  any  love  for  the  farmer  administration, 
but  they  have  even  less  love  for  each  other,  and  have 
found  it  impossible  to  get  together  in  anything  ex¬ 
cept  a  demand  for  higher  pay.  The  chief  recom¬ 


mendation  of  the  government,  however,  in  case  of  an 
election,  would  be  its  legislative  and  administrative 
record. 

WISDOM  IN  LEGISLATION— This  record  has 
been  notably  free  from  anything  of  a  class  nature. 
The  farmers  have  showed  themselves  capable  of 
legislating  for  the  whole  community.  Perhaps  their 
best  piece  of  legislation  was  a  provision  for  widows’ 
pensions.  What  can  be  more  pathetic  than  a  mother 
with  a  growing  family,  left  without  visible  means  of 
support?  That  the  family  be  well  reared  is  of  even 
more  importance  to  society  than  to  the  mother  her¬ 
self,  hut,  in  the  past,  society  has  left  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  with  the  mother,  or  left  her  with  the  heart¬ 
breaking  alternative  of  turning  her  children  over 
to  an  orphanage.  In  Ontario  the  farmer  govern¬ 
ment  has  now  seen  to  it 
that  society  carries  its 
share  of  the  load.  Where 
a  widow  is  left  with 
two  or  more  children 
she  now  receives  a 
monthly  allowance,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  her  in 
comfort  at  least,  and 
the  children  have  the 
privilege  of  growing  up 
where  all  children 
should  grow  up  —  in 
their  own  homes.  This 
humanitarian  measure 
has  done  more  than  all 
other  measures  com¬ 
bined  to  commend  the 
farmer  administration 
to  the  rank  and  file  of 
city  people,  who  were  at 
first  bittei’ly  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  farmer  con¬ 
trol. 

RURAL  CREDITS.— 
The  most  important 
legislation  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  the  farmer  has 
been  the  provision  for 
rural  credits.  The  bank¬ 
ing  system  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  not  designed  to 
be  of  much  aid  to  agri¬ 
culture.  The  legislation 
passed  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  House  pro¬ 
vides  for  both  short- 
time  and  long-time 
loans.  Short-date  loans 
are  for  the  purchase  of 
implements,  seeds,  fer¬ 
tilizer's,  stock,  etc. ;  the 
long-time  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  erec¬ 
tion  of  farm  buildings 
or  discharge  of  existing 
obligations.  The  short- 
time  loans  are  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  local  associa¬ 
tion,  the  mumicipality 
and  the  province  work¬ 
ing  together.  Long¬ 
term  loans  are  payable 
on  the  amortization  plan 
and  payments  may  be 
made  over  a  period  run¬ 
ning  up  to  20  years.  In  no  case  is  a  loan  to  exceed 
Go  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property. 

SOME  HELPFUL  LAWS.— A  Dairy  Standards 
Act  has  been  passed  which  will  make  it  compulsory 
that  milk  at  cheese  factories  be  paid  for  on  its  but¬ 
ter-fat  content.  This  removes  a  long-standing  injus¬ 
tice.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  reforestation 
of  waste  land  and  for  the  extension  of  hydro-electric 
power  into  rural  districts.  Another  act,  which  is 
meeting  with  growing  approval,  gives  municipali¬ 
ties  the  option  of  taxing  buildings  at  a  lower  rate 
than  land,  thus  encouraging  improvement.  In  an 
administrative  capacity,  the  government  has  been 
investigating  the  manner  in  which  the  timber  limits 
of  tbe  province,  worth  many  millions  of  dollars, 
have  been  wasted  through  graft  and  conniption,  and 
will  recover  much  of  the  money  out  of  which  the 
province  was  cheated  in  the  past.  They  have  also 
withstood  a  powerful  demand  from  some  favored 
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sections  of  the  province  for  the  immediate  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  radial  railroad  lines  that 
would  be  a  doubtful  investment,  although  involving 
an  estimated  expenditure  of  #55,000.000.  Reliable 
business  men  have  informed  the  writer  that,  had  this 
construction  been  gone  ahead  with  when  first  de¬ 
manded.  and  as  the  opposition  parties  favored,  it 
would  have  ruined  the  credit  of  the  province. 

A  CONSERVATIVE  PROGRAM.— There  is  noth¬ 
ing  radical  about  this  program.  It  is  certainly  very 
far  removed  from  the  North  Dakota  debacle.  It  is 
the  sanity  of  the  government  that  is  commending  it. 
And  what  else  would  one  expect  from  a  bunch  of 
hard-headed,  working  farmers?  The  farmer,  in  his 
occupation,  embodies  the  functions  of  a  laborer,  a 
capitalist  and  a  landowner.  lie  is.  therefore,  neither 
a  reactionary  nor  a  radical.  There  is  one  weakness 
in  the  administration,  however,  that  is  serious — their 
union  with  labor.  The  administration  is  fortunate 
in  labor's  representatives  in  the  cabinet- — two  sane, 
clear-thinking  men.  It  is  not.  so  fortunate  in  the 
labor  following  in  the  House  and  the  demand  for 
autocratic  legislation,  such  as  a  compulsory  eight- 
hour  day,  and  an  impossible  standard  of  workmen's 
compensation,  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  government.  The  labor  group  also  shows  a  total 
disregard  for  public  expenditure,  so  long  as  the 
money  spent  is  creating  employment.  Despite  what 
visionary  idealists  may  say,  between  organized  labor 
and  agriculture  there  are  more  points  of  difference 
than  of  agreement. 

Since  the  above  was  written  there  has  been  an 
election  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  and  another 
province  now  has  a  farmer  administration  and  a 
workaday  farmer  as  premier.  Fortunately,  in  this 
case,  no  alliance  with  labor  will  be  necessary. 

F.  E.  ELLIS. 


Can  We  Stop  Kudzu? 

Hood  for  kudzu — but  first,  where  did  it  get  such  a 
name?  I  remember  once  hearing  a  scientist  discourse 
on  the  possibility  of  the  monorail  car  going  200  or  .*>00 
miles  an  hour.  It  could  go  all  right,  but  the  scientific 
difficulty  was  in  making  it-  stop!  How  are  we  going  to 
keep  kudzu  within  bounds?  Supposing  it  grows  all 
right  in  the  pasture,  how  are  wo  to  keep  it  from  growing 
over  the  wall  or  fence  and  into  our  neighbor's  land  and 
over  all  creation  beside?  Must  we  keep  it  in  forest 
enclosed  land?  How  would  a  fellow  kill  it  out  in  ease 
he  wanted  to  plant  to  some  other  crop  the  field  in  which 
kudzu  was  growing?  As  I  understand  it,  kudzu  is 
perennial.  E.  a.  b. 

Lakeville,  Mass. 

THE  name,  like  the  plant,  evidently  comes  from 
Japan.  As  for  handling  it  when  once  started, 
ue  have  not  gone  far  enough  with  it  to  gain  full 
experience.  Prof.  J.  F.  Puggar  of  the  Alabama 
Experiment  Station  gives  the  following  statement: 

Many  questions  were  asked  as  to  whether  there  is 
difficulty  in  controlling  or  exterminating  kudzu.  In 
answer  there  was  pointed  out  the  plots  on  which  perfect 
stands  of  cultivated  crops  are  now  growing  in  the  third 
year  after  kudzu  was  turned  under.  Here  there  is  only 
an  occasional  sprig  of  kudzu  alive  and  the  amount,  com¬ 
ing  up  during  the  first,  and  second  season  after  this 
legume  was  plowed  under  was  not  sufficient  to  give  any 
unconquerable  difficulties  in  cultivation.  Of  course 
thorough  plowing  is  essential,  using  sharp  wide  plows. 

As  to  the  tendency  of  kudzu  to  spread,  this  plant 
will,  if  unopposed,  occupy  “all  land  that  joins  it.’’ 
ITowevcr,  the  experiment  .station  has  hern  able  rather 
easily  to  restrict  the  spread  of  th<  plot  which  has  been 
growing  on  the  same  spot  for  about  PS  years.  Thorough 
plowing  around  the  edy<  of  the  patch  has  been  sufficient. 

Yet  we  would  advise  caution  that  kudzu  be  put  out 
only  in  those  fields  where  all  the  immediate  surrounding 
land  is  poor  and  where  there  are  no  special  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  extermination  if  ever  desired,  such  as 
would  be  afforded  by  fences  or  trees.  I  would  avoid 
planting  kudzu  adjacent  to  a  rich  bottom,  and  bertainly 
it  should  be  kept  out  of  the  garden  as  well  as  out  of 
orchards,  in  which  latter  ease  it  would  he  very  trouble¬ 
some  by  clinging  to  the  trees. 


Taking  Up  the  Potato  Digger  Apron 

F  all  the  machines  used  on  the  farm  the  potato 
digger  is  the  most  subject -to  wear.  It  is  work¬ 
ing  in  the  soil  continually,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  oil  on  many  part.  The  worst  place  for  wear, 
however,  is  the  apron  on  which  the  potatoes  and 
soil  travel.  After  digging  from  30  to  40  acres 
ot  potatoes,  or  even  less  if  the  soil  is  extra  gritty, 
the  apron  begins  to  jump  teeth  in  the  sprocket,  and 
(wery  time  that  it  loads  up  a  little  more  than  usual 
the  whole  works  are  likely  to  stop.  This  is  due  to 
wear  in  the  links,  which  causes  the  apron  to 
lengthen.  In  this  case,  instead  of  there  being  a  link 
behind  each  tooth  in  the  sprocket,  only  one  tooth 
takes  bold  at  a  time,  and  that  the  first  one  with 
which  the  apron  comes  in  contact,  and  the  result  is 
to  cause  the  apron  to  climb  up  the  tooth  and  jump 
it.  One  can,  of  course,  buy  a  new’  apron,  but  repairs 
are  expensive,  and  the  same  results  can  be  achieved 
by  heating  the  ends  of  the  links  and  pounding  them 
together  enough  to  take  up  the  wear.  If  the  end  of 
the  link  is  slightly  bent  toward  the  center  the  wear 
comes  in  a  new  place,  and  half  of  the  wear  is  taken 
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up.  The  rest  is  taken  up  in  bending  the  book  down 
a  little  more,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  499.  The  same 
thing  may  bo  done  cold;  in  fact,  I  have  repeatedly 
done  so,  but  one  occasionally  breaks  a  link  under 
these  circumstances,  and  a  new  one  must  be  used  in 
its  place.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  about 
three  times  before  it  is  necessary  to  replace  the 


lO  pairing  Links  in  Potato  Digger  Apron.  Fi<>.  .'/!)!) 

apron  with  a  new  one.  and  if  done  in  spare  time 
there  is  no  cash  cost  at  all.  Even  if  the  wear  is 
taken  up  to  the  extent  that  the  apron  is  shorter  than 
it  was  originally,  no  harm  is  done,  for  in  this  case 
a  tooth  well  around  the  sprocket  is  the  one  on  which 
the  strain  comes,  and  the  apron  hugs  the  sprocket 
instead  of  climbing  it.  I  usually  do  only  half  at  a 
time  (every  other  one)  and  then  do  the  others  the 
next  time  it  is  necessary.  a.  h.  de  graff. 

New  York. 


Two  Connecticut  Berry  Pickers 

HE  picture  at  Fig.  500  shows  a  couple  of  black¬ 
berry  pickers  who  live  on  a  Connecticut  farm. 
These  pickers  have  just  come  in  from  a  brier  patch. 
They  were  escorted  hack  and  forth  by  tlieir  pro¬ 
tector.  a  big  dog,  who  takes  good  care  of  them  while 
they  are  picking.  The  berry  pails  were  empty  when 
this  picture  was  taken,  but  they  held  enough  berries 
when  they  were  first  brought  in.  The  report  is  that 


Connecticut  Berry  Pickers  and  Their  Guard.  Fig.  jOQ 


there  was  a  good  crop  of  wild  blackberries  this  year. 
As  usual,  the  auto  hogs  found  them,  but  they  were 
very  properly  ordered  off  and  the  berries  reserved 
for  tlieir  owners.  All  over  the  country  farmers  are 
faking  a  hand  in  this  crusade  against  auto  hogs,  and 
that  animal  is  getting  about  all  he  wants  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  punch. 


October  1,  192i 

A  Case  of  Bees  and  Grapes 

A  beekeeper  and  a  horticulturist  in  this  community 
are  having  trouble.  The  beekeeper  lias  60  colonies  of 
bees  on  another  man’s  farm.  One  of  the  neighbors  of 
this  other  man  has  an  orchard  and  vineyard.  The  bees 
went  into  his  vineyard  and  sucked  the  juice  out  of  his 
grapes.  lie  expected  to  obtain  four  tons  of  grapes,  but 
claims  that  the  bees  have  destroyed  two  tons,  having 
punctured  the  grapes,  burst  them.  etc.  He  claims 
damages. 

1.  Do  bees  puncture  grapes?  Give  evidence  from 
beekeepers  and  horticulturists,  if  you  can. 

2.  Do  birds  injure  grapes  by  picking  them?  If  so, 
what  is  the  shape  of  the  puncture  that  the  bird  makes 
in  the  grape? 

_3.  Has  this  question  of  damages  been  settled  in  the 
higher  courts  of  this  country? 

4.  Does  the  bee  do  more  injury  to  the  horticulturist 
than  good? 

5.  Can  the  horticulturist  claim  damages  legally  or 
morally  from  the  beekeeper? 

6.  If  the  horticulturist  notifies  the  beekeeper  after 
the  claimed  depredation  is  almost  complete,  and  the 
beekeeper  agrees  to  furnish  pickers  and  pick  the  grapes 
the  very  next  day  free  of  charge,  and  the  horticulturist 
does  not  accept  the  proposition,  what  would  be  justice 
according  to  law  toward  both  parties? 

7.  Do  bees  over  store  away  fruit  juices  in  the  hives? 
It  so,  does  it  injure  the  bees  in  wintering,  whether  in 
cells  or  out.  of  doors? 

The  conditions  in  this  community,  it  might  be  well  to 
say,  so  far  as  weather  conditions  are  concerned,  were 
as  follows:  The  Summer  was  hot  and  dry  until  about 
three  weeks  before  grapes  were  being  picked;  then  came 
the  rainy  season,  the  grapes  maturing  much  earlier  than 
usual  in  this  section,  and  were  over-ripe,  all  of  which 
the  bee-keeper  claims  caused  them  to  burst  on  the  vines. 

I  he  frost  in  the  Spring  destroyed  most  of  the  grapes  in 
this  vicinity,  so  that  the  crop  is  far  from  normal.  This 
horticulturist’s  crop  of  grapes  last  year  was  about  11 
tons,  and  his  four  tons  for  this  season’s  crop  is  only  an 
estimate  on  his  part.  What  can  you  say  as  to'  the 
bursting  of  grapes  under  such  conditions  as  the  above? 

Michigan.  e.  R.  s. 

THIS  question  of  injury  by  bees  has  been  up  for 
discussion  many  times.  Hi  1899  quite  a  cele¬ 
brated  case  covering  this  point  was  tried  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.  This  case  was  Utter  vs.  Utter,  and 
was  tried  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  December  17.  18  and  19, 
1899.  The  contention  here  was  that  the  bees  punc¬ 
tured  sound  fruit.  The  defense  was  that  the  shape 
of  the  bees’  mouth  parts  is  such  that  they  cannot 
cut  into  sound  fruit,  and  never  do.  The  evidence 
was  so  overwhelming  that  tlie  bees  were  not  the 
original  perpetrators  of  tire  mischief  that  it  took  the 
jury  only  15  minutes  to  bring  in  a  verdict  exonera¬ 
ting  the  bees.  There  were  other  eases  of  a  similar 
nature  that  were  tried,  with  like  results,  but  the  one 
that  was  tried  at  Goshen  was  most  important. 

The  case  for  the  bees  is  summed  up  as  follows  by 
an  ex-pert: 

Hues  will  sometimes  visit  grapes  that  have  cracked 
skins  ou  account  of  ripening  too  fast.  Such  grapes 
would  in  a  short  time  rot,  and  are  of  little  value  except 
for  immediate  sale.  Rees  also  suck  the  juices  out  of 
grapes  that  have  been  previously  punctured  by  birds  or 
insects.  For  example,  the  little  bird  known  as  the  Cape 
May  warbler  (Dendroica  tigriua)  will  come  early  in 
I  he  morning  at  certain  seasons,  pierce  the  skin,  with 
its  sharp  beak,  of  every  grape  in  the  bunch.  The  hoes, 
coming  later  in  the  day.  will  then  run  their  tongues 
down  in  the  hole  made  by  the  bird  and  suck  out  the 
juices.  The  bird  comes  so  early  in  the  morning  that  he 
is  not  discovered.  The  bees,  coming  later  in  the  day, 
are  ch light  in  the  act.  and  are  therefore  given  the  credit 
for  the  whole  mischief.  A  punctured  grape  or  one  over¬ 
ripe,  with  the  skin  cracked,  is  of  little  value  commer¬ 
cially. 

The  skins  of  peaches,  the  same  ns  grapes,  are  punc¬ 
tured  by  birds  and  insects,  and  sometimes  the  skin  is 
cracked,  because  the  fruit  ripens  prematurely  or  too 
fast.  Tn  either  ease  the  bees  will  help  complete  the 
work  of  destruction. 

Many  practical  fruit  growers  insist  that  the  bees 
do,  actually,  puncture  fruit,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  could  prove  tlieir  case  in  court.  It  would  also 
be  difficult  to  prove  legal  ownership  of  any  boos 
which  came  from  outside  the  vineyard.  The  weather 
conditions  here  described  would  indicate  a  tendency 
for  the  grapes  to  burst  or  split.  We  doubt  if  the 
beekeeper  could  be  held  legally  responsible.  As  for 
any  moral  responsibility  in  -neb  a  case  that  is  not 
for  any  outsider  to  judge.  We  think  the  offer  to 
pick  the  grapes  promptly- — free  of  charge — was  a 
fair  one. 


Safe  Investments 

LAST  year  the  American  public  lost  #500,000,000 
through  investments  in  fraudulent  or  wildcat 
stocks.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  suffered 
these  losses  were  in  moderate  circumstances.  They 
bad  acquired  small  savings  and  were  anxious  to  in¬ 
crease  their  incomes.  Of  course,  they  were  warned 
and  should  have  know  better,  but  it  often  happens 
that  the  less  one  really  knows  about  investments,  the 
more  he  feels  inclined  to  hack  his  own  judgment. 
And  he  usually  loses.  Just  why  people  will  chase 
after  oil  stocks  and  get- rich-quick  schemes  and  throw 
their  few  dollars  away  is  a  problem  too  deep  for  us 
to  solve.  Surely  no  reader  of  The  r.  N.-Y.  can  say 
that  lie  was  not  fully  warned.  What,  then,  can  a 
man  do  with  his  money?  We  like  Treasury  certifi¬ 
cates,  Liberty  bonds  and  Federal  Laud  Bank  bonds. 
These  securities  are  absolutely  sure;  they  pay  a 
reasonable  interest,  and  the  object  is  worthy. 
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Stones  and  Grass  on  a  Connecticut  Hill 

NEAR  the  center  of  the  town  of  Willington, 
Conn.,  is  located  the  village  called  Willington 
Hill,  as  it  occupies  the  very  crest  of  a  high  hill. 
Here  is  the  town  hall  and  a  Congregational  and 
Baptist  church.  The  village  surrounds  an  open  un¬ 
fenced  common,  the  ground  sloping  gently  toward 
the  west.  Near  the  center  of  the  eastern  end  a  14- 
ton  granite  monument  was  erected  this  Spring, 
which  has  a  bronze  tablet  commemorating  the  death 
'  of  all  the  Willington  men  who  gave  their  lives  for 
their  country  from  the  Revolution  down.  This 
monument  was  unveiled  and  dedicated  on  Memorial 
Day  with  appropriate  exercises.  About  2,000  people 
listened  to  an  address  by  Governor  Everett  J.  Lake 
and  an  historical  address  by  George  S.  Goddard, 
LL.D..  State  Librarian.  A  brass  band  furnished 
music. 

The  old  common  had  never  been  plowed  since  the 
wild  Indians  ran  over  it,  but  for  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  it  has  been  mowed  and  a  crop  of  hay 
taken  off  it.  I  have  lived  near  this  common  for  28 
years,  and  I  have  never  known  of  a  pound  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  of  any  description  being  put  on  it ;  yet  I 
have  seen  in  good  seasons  two  or  three  big  two-horse 
loads  of  hay  taken  from  it.  The  common  is  400  feet 
long  by  160  feet  wide. 

It  was  determined  to  plow  it  up  and  seed  it  down. 
Five  men  and  a  two-horse  dump  cart  worked  about 
a  week  digging  out  the  stones  that  could  be  seen, 
and  carting  them  off  from  the  upper  half  of  the 
common.  Then  they  started  in  to  plow  it.  The 
picture,  Fig.  502,  on  this  page,  shows  what  was 
found  under  those  grass  roots.  No  man  could  be¬ 
lieve  that  so  many  stones  could  be  in  that  ground 
unless  he  saw  it.  The  plow  could  not  move  a  single 
yard  until  men  with  pickaxes  and  crowbars  had 
pried  the  stones  loose.  Many  of  the  stones  were  too 
heavy  to  be  lifted  into  a  dump  cart  by  men;  they 
uere  lifted  with  chains  and  a  windlass  and  carted 
off.  When  that  half  of  the  common  had  been  plowed 
seven  men  and  two  two-horse  teams 
(shown  at  the  top  of  the  picture) 
worked  for  more  than  a  week  carting 
off  the  stones,  which  had  to  be  carried 
only  a  few  hundred  feet,  to  fill  in  a 
low  place. 

The  other  picture,  Fig.  501,  shows 
the  same  place  as  it  is  now — plowed, 
harrowed,  leveled  off,  fertilized  and 
seeded  down.  The  dwelling  shown  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  Congregational 
parsonage;  the  monument  is  about  a 
hundred  feet  away  -  and  directly  in 
front.  The  tall  hwkory  flagpole  shows 
to  the  left,  and  left  of  that  (not  shown 
in  the  picture)’  is 'the  Congregational 
church.  The  Baptist  church  faces  the 
south  side  of  the  common,  along  which 
runs  the  main  road.  Nearly  all  the 
farms  are  fenced  with  stone  walls,  and 
some  of  the  village  lots;  mine  is.  To 
a  Western  man,  born  and  brought  up 
where  he  can  go  a  hundred  miles  and 
not  see  a  stone  big  enough  to  throw  at 
a  bird,  this  picture  must  be  a  revela¬ 
tion.  IIow  could  men  ever  live  in  such 
a  place?  he  must  be  tempted  to  ask. 

But  men  have  lived  and  loved  and 
labored  and  prospered  for  200  years  up 
here  in  these  stony  hills — and  still  da! 

On  one  of  these  stony  farms,  a  half 
mile  from  this  common,  on  a  strip  cf 
ground  300  feet  long  by  150  wide,  r 
raised  165  bushels  of  ears  of  corn,  flint 
corn,  that  shelled  22  quarts  to  the 
bushel,  making  113  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  to  a  fraction  over  an  acre.  Match 
that,  you  Western  men.  if  you  can! 

Connecticut.  ceorgk  a.  cosgrove. 


little  or  no  value.  The  real  cure  for  this  is  to  give 
the  grasses  a  better  chance  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  turning  in  a  little  later  in  the  Spring,  so  that 
the  grass  will  have  made  some  start.  Where  it  lias 
made  a  start  it  will  carry  as  many  cattle  without 
hurting  it  as  it  could  possibly  carry  in  any  other  way. 

When  cattle  are  turned  out  early  the  new  Spring 


second  case,  frequent  cutting  to  prevent  formation 
of  seed  and  to  keep  down  the  above  ground  growth 
will  control,  if  not  completely  eradicate  the  weed. 
In  either  case  rather  frequent  cutting  should  be 
given,  since  when  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  they 
use  food  and  moisture  that  the  grass  needs.  I  mean 
by  frequent  cutting  perhaps  a  couple  of  times  a  year. 

If  one  obtains  a  good  stand  of  Sweet  clover  it 
would  tend  to  smother  the  ragweed.  A  given  unit 
of  ground  will  produce  only  a  certain  amount  of 
vegetation,  limited  by  the  amount  of  available  water 
and  plant  food  present.  The  Sweet  clover,  if  once 
thoroughly  established,  would  chase  out  the  ragweed 
eventually.  It  has  a  more  vigorous  root  system,  and 
would  prove  too  strong  a  competitor  of  the  ragweed. 
However,  with  the  ragweed  well  established,  it  might 
be  rather  difficult  to  get  a  stand  of  Sweet  clover. 
One  would  have  to  disk  the  land,  harrowing  in  the 
seed,  probably  in  the  real  early  Spring,  when  the 
chances  of  moisture  were  best.  I  have  seen  some 
very  satisfactory  stands  of  Sweet  clover  obtained 
by  seeding  directly  into  the  worn-out  pastures  with 
no  preparation  other  than  disking.  w.  w.  burr. 


A  Connecticut  Common  After  Seeding  Doicn.  Fig.  50x 

grass  is  short,  has  little  nutrition,  and  the  stock 
have  to  tramp  all  over  the  pasture  to  fill  up.  When 
left  until  big  enough  to  graze  there  is  less  tramping 
and  running  around  for  the  stock.  Where  this  close 
grazing  is  continued  the  grass  does  not  have  a 
chance  to  produce  seed,  in  common  with  all  other 


Shooting  At  Trespassing  Cows 

The  time-old  question  of  line  fence  has  come  up  again, 
and  I  wish  to  state  the  facts  in  the  case.  Gome  years 
ago  I  bought  this  farm,  and  I  bought  it  right.  It  was 
cheap,  and  I  couldn’t  see  why.  I  know  now.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  harvest  a  crop  without  first  seeing 
at  least  a  third  of  it  either  eaten  up  or  trampled  down 
by  the  cattle  from  the  next  farm.  They  ruined  a  couple  of 
acres  of  wheat,  my  three  cuttings  from  an  acre  of  Alfalfa, 
and  a  few  nights  ago  they  were  in  my  orchard.  The 
next  morning  they  were  in  my  pasture  with  my  cattle. 
They  remained  there  all  day  in  plain  view  of  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  house.  At  night  it  took  me  over  one-half  hour  to 
get  them  separated  from  my  cows.  The  next  morning 
I  told  the  owner  to  fix  the  fence  and  keep  it  in  repair, 
for  I  would  shoot  the  first  cow  that  came  on  my  farm. 
He  said  he  would  fix  it  right  after  breakfast,  but  did 
not  touch  it.  At  noon  the  cattle  broke  in  my  pasture, 
and  I  loaded  my  gun  with  fine  shot  and  went  down. 
They  were  working  in  plain  sight  of  the  field.  I  put 
the  dogs  on  them,  and  as  usual  it  was  a  chase  around 
the  field ;  so  when  I  got  them  separate  from  mine  I 
commenced  firing.  I  fired  high  _  and  l 
fired  four  times.  They  went  back  in  their 
own  pasture.  Four  days  later  I  was 
served  with  a  summons  to  appear  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  In  the  morning 
I  drove  neighbor’s  horses  out  of  what  was 
left  of  my  Alfalfa.  Today  I  received  a 
visit  from  the  humane  officer  with  request 
to  settle  for  a  cow  they  claim  was  in¬ 
jured.  This  may  have  been  a  desperate 
move,  but  another  neighbor  tried  shutting 
their  cattle  up  and  advertising  them. 
They  didn’t  call  for  them  for  some  days 
and  said  they  wouldn’t,  as  the  legal 
charge  for  board  was  cheaper  than  they 
could  keep  them  at  home.  w. 
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The  Stone  Foundation  of  d. Connecticut  Hill.  Fig.  502 


Weeds  in  the  Pasture 

[A  reader  in  Nebraska  asks  some 
questions  about  weed^  pastures  which 
will  interest  readers  everywhere.  He 
savs  that  pastures  run  back  to  weeds. 

Ragweed  is  oue  of  the  worst  pests.  IIow  can  tins  best, 
be  killed  out  and  would  Sweet  clover  do  the  work  ot 
killing  it?  The  following  comments  are  written  by 
I’.-of.  W.  W.  Burr  of  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station.] 

THE  problem  of  weeds  in  pastures  is  a  serious 
question  in  Nebraska.  In  almost  every  case  it 
is  a  matter  of  over-grazing  that  brings  in  the  annual 
weeds.  When  the  grasses  are  grazed  so  close  that 
they  are  weakened,  and  especially  if  they  are  grazed 
so  close  that  they  cannot  produce  some  seed  in  order 
to  replace,  themselves,  they  die  out,  and  are  usually 
replaced  by  either  annual  or  perennial  weeds  ot 


Caching  Peaches  at  Boston,  Mass.  Fig. 


(See  Next  Page) 


life  the  older  plants  die,  and  there  being  no  seed  to 
reproduce  the  same,  other  forms  of  vegetation, 
usually  worthless,  comes  in  to  take  its  place.  So 
after  all,  it  comes  back  to  the  matter  of  grazing. 

The  common  ragweed  (Ambrosia  artemisuefolia)  is 
an  annual  and  propagates  only  by  seed.  This  is  the 
one  that  commonly  comes  in.  Occasionally  on  some 
of  the  lower  land  a  perennial  form  of  ragweed  will 
come  in  that  propagates  both  by  seed  and  by  root¬ 
stocks.  Where  the  first  is  present,  cutting  before 
the  seed  is  formed  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In  the 


X  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  you  are 
in  trouble  with  the  Humane  Society 
and  have  been  served  with  a  summons 
in  a  civil  suit,  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  promptly  to  hire  some  good  attor¬ 
ney  and  adjust  the  matter  as  well  as 
you  cau  with  your  neighbor.  You 
made  a  mistake  when  you  resorted  to 
the  gun  in  this  case.  If  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  fences  are  poor  you  should  send 
him  a  written  notice  to  repair  same. 
Do  this  as  soon  as  you  discover  that 
they  are  in  bad  condition.  If  after 
getting,  such  notice  he  fails  to  make  re¬ 
pairs  in  30  days  you  are  entitled  to 
make  the  repairs  yourself,  and  you  can 
collect  the  cost  from  him.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  give  him  notice 
in  order  to  collect  damages  for  injury 
to  your  crops.  The  law  will  give  you 
fair  remedy  for  trespassing  cattle,  and 
this  is  through  civil  action  to  collect 
damages.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  owner  of  adjoining  property 
has  a  right  to  shoot  fowls  when  they 
come  on  his  land  as  trespassers.  This 
is  often  done  when  the  trespassing  con¬ 
tinues  through  a  long  period,  but  of 
course  the  man  who  does  it  is  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  law  in  doing  so,  but  must 
take  the  consequences,  which  generally 
are  a  suit  for  the  value  of  the  fowls. 

This  matter  of  trespassing,  both  on  the 
part  of  fowls  and  large  animals,  is  one  of  the 
meanest  things  connected  with  American  country 
life.  Probably  few  other  things  give  the  supreme 
annoyance  which  this  does.  It  is,  however,  a  mis¬ 
take  to  resort  to  the  gun  in  order  to  settle  such 
difficulties,  although  it  is  sometimes  done  without 
serious  results.  As  a  rule,  a  good  dose  of  civil 
damages  resulting  from  a  lawsuit  is  about  the  best 
medicine  that  the  owner  of  trespassing  cattle  can 
be  compelled  to  take.  It  is  wise  to  insist  upon  fence 
repairs  before  serious  damage  results.  N.  t. 
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The  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


Do  you  know  what  constitutes 
a  strong  constitution? 

To  have  sound,  healthy  nerves,  completely  under 
control,  digestive  organs  that  are  capable  of  absorbing 
a  hearty  meal,  means  you  have  a  strong  constitution! 
Your  general  attitude  is  one  of  optimism  and  energy. 

But  an  irritable  disposition,  frequent  attacks  of 
indigestion,  and  a  languid  depression,  indicate  your 
system  is  not  in  correct  working  order. 

Probably  you  are  not  eating  the  proper  food. 
Probably  the  nutritious  elements  are  not  being 
supplied  to  your  system  in  the  proper  way. 

Grape- Nuts  is  the  wholesome,  delicious  cereal 
that  promotes  normal  digestion,  absorption  and  elimi¬ 
nation,  whereby  nourishment  is  accomplished  with¬ 
out  auto-intoxication.  A  mixture  of  energy-giving 
wheat  and  malted  barley  comprise  the  chief  elements 
of  Grape- Nuts.  A  dish  at  breakfast  or  lunch  is  an 
excellent,  wholesome  rule  to  follow. 

You  can  order  Grape- Nuts  at  any  and  every  hotel, 
restaurant,  and  lunch  room;  on  dining  cars,  on  lake 
boats  and  steamers;  in  every  good  grocery,  large  and 
small,  in  every  city,  town  or  village  in  North  America. 

Grape-Nuts — the  Body  Builder 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  LEADER 


Wool,  Worsted,  Merino  Mixtures 
scientifically  blended. 

EVERY  GARMENT 

figure  and  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 

Prices 

$1.75 
to  $5.50 

Per  Garment 
Regular  Sizes 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 

Write  for  booklet— sample  cuttings 
Yours  for  the  Asking.  Dept.  33 

GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 

GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


Fine  Winter,  medium 
and  Super  Weights, 
natural  color. 
Eight  grades. 


UNDERWEAR 


An  Advertisement  to  Live  Fruit  Men 


Maloney  Trees  are  guaranteed  true  to  name  and 
free  from  disease  by  one  of  the  largest  nursery 
growers  in  New  York  State.  For  37  years  we 
have  been  in  business  here  in  Dansville  and 
today  are  able  to  ship  you  direct  better  trees 
than  ever  before  because  we  are  constantly 
studying  to  improve  our  methods. 

We  reeognize  our  responsibility  to  the  fruit  grower  and  we 
have  tii is  year  issued  a  novel  Catalog  that  tells  the  things 
■you  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for  your  free 
copy.  No  order  is  too  big  or  too  small  for  us  to  handle 
personally. 

“Fall  Planting  Pays” 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  all  orders  over  $7.50 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO.,  34  Bank  Street,  Dan.ville,  N,  Y. 

We're  responsible;  look  up  our  ratine.  Dansville  Pioneer  Nurseries 


"Kellys' 

TREES, 


Place  Your  Order  This  Fall 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high 
grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
is  exceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our 
old  and  new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this 
season. 


You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees 
are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection.  We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and 
reliable  stock. 

Send  for  Fall,  1921  Price  List 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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New  England  Notes 


The  Fruit  Situation. — This  is  a 
most  discouraging  year  for  fruit  men  in 
general  throughout  New  England.  Here 
acd  there  one  finds  apple  orchards  which 
are  producing  fairly  well,  but  for  the 
most  part  practically  no  apples  are  to  be 
seen.  This  situation  is  the  result  of  the 
late  Spring  frosts.  At  the  same  time 
apple  trees  have  made  good  growth 
throughout  the  season,  and  will  'be  in  good 
condition  for  next  year’s  crop.  The  peach 
men  are  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  than  the 
apple  growers.  While  there  isn’t  a  big 
crop  of  peaches,  the  yield  is  fairly  good, 
according  to  the  manager  of  the  Bolton 
Fruit  Farm,  near  Lancaster,  Mass.,  which 
has  the  biggest  peach  orchard  in  the 
State,  about  10  acres  being  planted  to 
this  fruit.  It  is  interesting  to  visit  this 
farm  during  the  season,  for  the  sales  are 
made  largely  at  the  door.  A  constant 
stream  of  automobiles  is  seen  climbing  the 
hill  which  leads  ito  the  sheds  where  the 
peaches  are  packed  (Fig.  503).  It  is  easy 
to  find  the  way  to  the  sheds,  because  the 
roads  in  all  directions  bear  signs  pointing 
the  way.  The  peaches  are  brought  to  the 
sheds  in  wagons,  where  they  are  crated 
under  the  eyes  of  the  visitors,  the  latter 
being  allowed  to  select  whatever  baskets 
may  strike  their  fancy.  When  the  El- 
bertas  come  along,  though,  it  isn’t  possible 
to  market  all  of  the  crop  in  this  way,  and 
teams  are  sent  to  nearby  cities  and  towns. 
The  way  is  prepared  by  advertisements 
placed  in  the  local  papers,  advising  the 
readers  to  wait  for  home-grown  peaches 
instead  of  buying  those  which  come  from 
the  South.  Many  people  are  influenced 
by  these  advertisements  to  delay  pur¬ 
chasing  peaches  for  canning,  and  are 
ready  to  take  those  which  come  into  the 
local  markets  'by  teams  from  the  farm. 

The  European  Corn  Borer. — While  the 
European  corn  borer  has  not  proved  as  dis¬ 
astrous  a  pest  as  was  predicted  by  the 
calamity  howlers,  nevertheless  it  does  a 
great  amount  of  damage  in  the  fields  of 
commercial  growers  and  spoils  many  ears 
in  private  gardens.  Moreover,  it  seems  to. 
be  spreading  in  spite  of  drastic  efforts 
made  to  check  its  wanderings.  Travelers 
have  frequently  been  held  up  and  the 
contents  of  their  automobiles  examined  by 
inspectors  to  make  sure  that  they  included 
no  corn,  celery,  Gladioli,  Dahlias  or  other 
vegetables  or  flowers  which  might  harbor 
the  pest.  There  is  one  way  in  which  the 
backyard  gardener  can  help  to  get  the 
borer  under  control,  and  that  is  to  keep 
down  the  weeds  all  around  his  place. 
There  are  some  of  these  weeds  in  which 
the  borers  invariably  congregate.  Among 
them  is  the  pigweed,  which  it  seems  to 
like  just  as  well  as  corn  itself.  These 
weeds  must  be  kept  down  to  hold  the 
borer  in  check.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  early  corn  always  contains  more  borers 
than  that  which  comes  later,  which  is  a 
good  reason  for  paying  especial  attention 
to  the  disposal  of  the  stalks.  Investiga¬ 
tion  has  shown  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
cut  off  the  corn  in  the  regular  way  and 
plow  the  stubble  under.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  borers  will  be  buried  with 
the  stubble,  but  not  so  deeply  but  what 
they  can  easily  reach  the  surface  again. 
If.  however,  the  stalks  are  clipped  off  just 
below  the  surface  at  this  season,  the  bor¬ 
ers  will  be  found  in  them,  for  they  seldom 
reach  a  point  below  the  ground  until  cold 
weather  comes  on.  The  roots  may  then 
be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  ground  and  be 
plowed  under  as  usual.  A  good  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  to  cut  off  the  stalks  is  a 
sharp  hoe  with  a  short  handle.  In  city 
gardens  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  the 
stalks  is  to  burn  them,  but  this  should  be 
done  promptly.  Wherever  there  are  cattle 
the  stalks  may  be  fed  to  them,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  most  economical  method  for 
their  disposal.  The  stalks  have  consider¬ 
able  food  value,  and  if  the  animals  con¬ 
sume  them  all  the  larvte  will  be  destroyed. 

Popcorn. — Many  amateur  garden  mak¬ 
ers  grow  popcorn,  hut  make  the  mistake 
of  harvesting  it  too  soon.  If  it  is  to  pop 
well,  it  must  be  left  until  the  stalks  are 
dead,  the  husks  yellow  and  the  kernels 
dry.  In  a  number  of  instances  amateurs 
have  made  an  experiment  of  popcorn 
growing  and  set  it  down  as  a  failure  just 
because  they  have  overlooked  this  point. 
After  the  ears  have  been  picked  they 
should  not  be  given  a  further  drying  in  the 
kitchen,  as  is  the  common  custom,  but 
rather  hung  up  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  al- 
:  though  one  where  the  temperature  is,  of 
course,  above  freezing.  _  Corn  will  not  pop 
i  when  it  is  moist,  but  its  popping  quality 
can  often  be  restored  by  removing  it  to  a 
good,  airy  room,  where  the  windows  can 
be  kept  open  on  warm  days.  Be  sure  that 
it  is  kept  away  from  mice,  however,  or 
you  will  have  no  corn  to  pop.  For  two 
years  I  have  been  growing  Burbank’s 
variety,  known  as  Sorghum  Pop.  The 
so-called  wizard  may  have  been  over-rated, 
and  I  think  he  has,  but  he  has  produced 
some  things  worth  while,  and  Sorghum 
Pop  seems  to  be  among  them.  In  any 
event,  it  is  the  best  popcorn  I  have  ever 
seen,  being  practically  without  a  core. 
It  seems  perfectly  suitable  for  a  New 
England  climate,  as  I  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  maturing  it  before  the  end 
of  the  season.  e.  I.  Farrington. 


Man  with  wooden  leg  (seeking  life  in¬ 
surance)  :  “Doctor,  will  you  give  me  an 
examination  ?”  Doctor,  after  various  tests, 
writes  the  following:  “I  find  that  the 
wooden  leg  is  in  fine  condition  and  will 
last  for  years,  but  the  man  is  frail.” — 
Credit  Lost. 
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Plant  Trees  This  Fall— 

Save  Time  Next  Spring 

Trees  planted  this  fall  form  new  root 
contacts  with  the  soil  before  winter  sets 
in.  They  start  to  grow  with  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring.  We  have  an  espec¬ 
ially  fine  lot  of  one  and  two-year-old 
Apple  Trees  ready  for  immediate  plant¬ 
ing.  Also  standard  varieties  of  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums  and  Cherries. 


Write  for  FREE  Nursery  Book  today. 
Lighten  the  spring  rush— get  your  plant¬ 
ing  done  this  fall. 


NURSERY  CC 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


Packed  Right 
Sell  For  More 


Pack  apples  in  Baker  Boxes 
Increase  their  value.  Get 
top  market  prices.  Write 
for  prices.  Eastern  or 
Western  style  of  box. 
We  paint  your  name  on 
them.  You  pay  no 
middlemen’s  profits. 
Write  today. 

Baker  Box  Company 

14  Foster  St. 
Worcester.  Mass. 


The 
Central  Shoe  Shop 
75  Main  St,  Brockton, 


GENUINE  U.S.  NAVY  SHOES 

Black  Calfskin,  Overweight 
Soles,  Solid  Leather  Heels, 
Counters  and  Boxes. 

pair  inspected  and 
ipproved  by  U.  S.  Navy 
Inspector.  Sizes,  5  to  11; 
widths,  0,  D,  E  and 
EE.  A  positive  $8.50 
value  at  $5.50  pre- 

ink  reference: 
The  Brockton 
Nat’l  Bank 


Mass. 


Tour 


Money 


Refunded 


If  Not 


Satisfied. 


TRAPPERS !  Read  This 
S^CTTN.  *P«MO*rlMatSSSfflfc 

^  ^  ^  skunk,  wolf,  muskrat,  etc.,  how  to 

make  den,  water,  snow,  log  and  blind  sets  ;  how  to  fasten 
traps,  make  deadfalls,  snares,  stretch  f  u  rs,  etc.  Every  trap- 
pershould  haveacopy ;  willhelpyou  make  money.  Price 25c 
FUR  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  WORLD 
big  illus.  monthly  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets  and 
prices,  trapping,  hunting,  fishing,  woodcraft,  fur  farm- 
inf?».S1I19en£-r  and  other  roots  and  herbs.  Filled  with  good 
stories  of  outdoor  life,  written  by  experienced  men.  You 
will  get  pleasure  and  profit  from  reading  this  magazine. 
Different  from  any  you  ever  read.  Price  15c  per  copy. 
SPECIAL  OFFER.  BendlOccoin  and  we  will  send 
you  copy  of  book  and  copy  of  magazine. 

FUR  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  W0RLD.370  7ihAve.,NewYork.  Ro.miti 


ELITE  OIL 

A  high-grade,  perfect  kerosene, 
in  steel  barrels.  Made  from  Pure 
Penna.  Crude.  Just  the  thing 
for  lamps,  incubators,  tractors, 
Stoves,  etc.  Safe  and  pure. 

DERRICK  OIL  CO. 

Titusville,  Penna. 
Illuminating  and  Lubricating  Oils 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  On¬ 
ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages,  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU— THAT’S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  SWr1 

and  runner  plants 
that  "  ill  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE,  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB,  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS, 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 


GRAPE 

VINES 


CONCORD,  CATAWBA,  DIAMOND, 
DELAWARE,  NIAGARA  and  WOR¬ 
DEN,  45c.  each;  $8.75  dozen; 
$82  hundred  ;  $150  thousand. 
HARRY  Li.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Hnhnm  «r  White  Annual  Sweet  Clover  Seed  at  ro¬ 
ll  UUdlll  duced  prices.  Evan  Jones,  Williamstown,  N.  J. 


K.UDZU  3FLoots 

Selected  two-year-old  roots.  Guaranteed  to  be  right 
variety  for  hay  and  pasture.  Cannot  ship  over  250, 
north  of  Virginia  to  one  order.  You  can  raise  your 
own  for  larger  planting.  Write  for  information. 
CHEROKEE  FARMS,  Rt.  I,  Monticello,  Fla. 


D  I  B  I  I  ET  an<i  Fruit  Presses 
V  r\  J  U  I  U  C  Write  for  prices. 

CIDER  MILLS  Bn  112 V  PHELPS,  N  v! 


The  ONTARIO  Red  Raspberry 

is  the  most  valuable  fruit  ever  produced  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Illustrated  Plant  circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


'klrauihorru  PLANTS  for  fall  setting,  75c  per  100  post- 
OlldHUcri  J  paid.  DnvidKodway,  llartly,  Delaware 


W  OOCl  A. S lies  per  ton  E.  o’.  B.  Swarthmore,  Pa 

W.  H.  LEIDY  .  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


New  York  State  FARMS 

making  farms  for  sale.  We  have  a  size,  location  snd 
price  to  please  you.  Stock  and  tools  included  on  many  of 
them.  MARDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCT.  Inc.,  Oept.  I.  Olein.  N.  T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Make 
Us  Prove 
That  Y ou  Can  Hear! 

We  do  not  expect  those  ■who  are  hard  of 
1 1 earing;  to  take  our  word  that  the  Acous- 
licon  will  make  them  hear  clearly  once 
more— No  one’s  word  should  be  taken  for 
that.  We  do  exjieot,  however,  that  for 
their  own  individual  satisfaction,  before 
civine  up  in  discouragement,  they  will 
permit  us  to  loan  them  the 

1922  Acousticon 

For  lO  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit— No  Expense 

500,000  delighted  users  have  given  us  this 
permission  to  their  relief  and  profit. 
Most  of  them  had  tried  many  other  aids 
and  treatments  without  avail— But  the 
Acousticon  has  patented  features  which 
cannot  be  duplicated.  So  disregarding 
your  past  experiences,  write  for  your  free 
trial  today. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORP., 

1350  Candler  Bldg.,  220  W.  42nd  St., 
New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


BIG  DROP 

IN  PRICES 


on 

Fencing 
Gates0 
Steel  Posts 
Roofind 
Paint  0 


Send  poor  name  to  Jim  Brown 
right  away  and  get  bis  big  96- 
page  Bargain  Book.  Save  25  per 
cent,  or  more  by  buying  direct 
from  factory,  freight  prepaid. 
Special  30  days  Sale  means  bigger 
savings  than  ever, 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
FREIGHT  PREPAID  f 

Over  GOO. 000  farmers  have  bought 
from  Jim  Brown.  Thousands  write 
“Saved  $30"  “Saved  $60“  “Saved 
$120."  You  too  can  save  on  highest 
quality  double-galvanized  fencing, 
gates  and  steel  posts.  Also  on 

Suaranteed  roofing  and  paints.  All 
irect  to  you,  freight  prepaid. 

FD  p  p  BIO  96-PAGE 
rntc  SALE  BOOK 

Don't  miss  thia  book.  Don't  buy  a 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  untilyou  get 
the  sensational  money  saving  prices 
quoted  in  the  96  pages.  Just  send 
your  name  on  a  post  card  now . 
Address  Jim  Brown,  Pres. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
DepU  559  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Mica  Axle  Grease  means 
to  the  axle  spindle  and 
wheel  hub  what  good 
lubricating  means  to  a 
motor — long  life. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  for 
your  breeching,  reins 
and  traces. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  Y. 
New  York  Buffalo 

Albany  Boston 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Looking  at  my  robust  plants  of  the 
ever-blooming  Begonias,  now  covered  with 
bloom  from  scarlet  to  white,  it  is  always 
a  source  of  wonder  to  me  that  the  poten¬ 
tiality  of  life  can  be  carried  over  in  such 
infinitesimal  seed,  and  produce  such  great 
strong  plants,  that  hold  their  own  in  the 
arid  atmosphere  in  this  unprecedented 
drought.  One  could  hardly  feel  a  hundred 
Begonia  seeds  between  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger,  and  yet  these  almost  microscopic 
seeds  will  carry  life  for  a  whole  year, 
ready  to  start  into  activity  as  soon  as  the 
proper  conditions  are  present.  And  yet 
though  Begonias  thrive  best  in  a  lmmid 
atmosphere  and  moist  soil,  the  plants 
adapt  themselves  to  arid  conditions,  and 
hold  on  till  the  weather  changes  to  more 
favorable  conditions. 

The  ability  of  plants  to  survive  and 
flourish  under  unnatural  conditions  var¬ 
ies  greatly.  We  see  the  sportive  Nephro- 
lepis  fern  thriving  on  the  porches  and 
making  immense  plants,  while  an  Adian- 
tum  Farleyense  would  he  dead  in  24  hours 
with  the  porch  treatment.  A  great  part 
of  the  gardener’s  art  consists  in  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  plants  and  their  needs.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  amateur  gardener  with  many 
plants  is  due  to  lack  of  this  knowledge. 
ITe  can  easily  get  a  garden  pea  to  grow, 
even  if  deeply  covered,  hut  if  he  sowed 
Begonia  seed  or  Oriental  poppy  seed  and 
covered  them  in  like  manner  he  would 
never  get  a  plant.  And  yet  it  is  not 
always  the  size  of  the  seed  that  governs 
the  depth  of  planting.  We  would  never 
see  the  large  Lima  bean  if  we  covered  its 
seed  as  we  do  the  garden  pea.  It  could 
not  turn  over  its  big  valves  that  answer 
for  seed  leaves  under  a  cover  of  earth. 
Therefore  we  stick  it  eye  down  just  deep 
enough  for  the  germ  to  get  moisture  to 
strike  out  the  root  and  push  the  seed 
leaves  above  the  ground. 

This  terrible  dry  Summer  has  been  a 
great  test  on  the  germination  of  any  seed 
in  the  open  ground,  unassisted  by  arti¬ 
ficial  irrigation.  Turnip  and  salsify  seed 
and  August-sown  lettuce  seed  have  all 
failed  for  the  lack  of  one  of  the  three  things 
essential  to  the  germination  of  a  seed : 
Proper  temperature,  moisture  and  oxygen. 
An  extra  temperature  and  the  absence  of 
moisture  broke  up  the  trio,  and  failure 
was  certain.  And  yet  there  are  some 
things  that  have  not  only  kept  green  and 
thriving  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  absence 
of  moisture.  A  bed  of  the  dwarf  Agera- 
tum  Fraseri  looks  just  as  happy  and  as 
full  of  its  blue  flowers  as  though  there 
had  been  plenty  of  rain.  For  our  dry 
sandy  soil  this  plant  is  wonderfully 
adapted,  and  makes  a  solid  blue  mass  of 
bloom  on  wide  spreading  plants  not  over 
6  to  8  inches  high.  The  everblooming 
Begonias  also  stand  well,  hut  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  where  they  have  been  irrigated.  The 
zonal  geraniums,  which  make  such  fine 
beds  north  of  us,  are  perfectly  useless  for 
bedding  here,  and  only  succeed  at  pot 
plants. 

Years  ago  some  of  the  florists,  espe^ 
daily  the  late  John  Saul,  of  Washington, 
took  a  great  pride  in  growing  gorgeous 
specimens  of  the  Croton  plant.  Mr.  Saul 
grew  these  in  a  greenhouse  reeking  with 
moisture  and  a  heat  of  90  degrees,  and 
kept  this  temperature  by  firing  even  in 
Summer  cool  spells.  He  got  marvelously 
colored  plants  for  the  Fall  shows  of  the 
old  Maryland  Horticultural  Society, 
which  was  entirely  a  florists’  association. 
The  beautiful  plants  failed  rapidly  after 
being  'brought  into  the  open  air  and  a 
cooler  temperature.  No  one  then  thought 
of  growing  Crotons  out  of  doors.  Being 
tropical  plants,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
most  humid  tropical  conditions  were  es¬ 
sential.  But  some  one  had  the  nerve  to 
risk  the  high-priced  plants  in  a  bed,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  many  varieties  of 
Croton  made  fine  bedding  plants  in  our 
tropical  Summers  when  regularly  irri¬ 
gated.  The  narrow-leaved  varieties  bed 
out  well,  taking  chances  of  rain. 

This  Summer  some  of  my  Dahlias 
came  under  the  water  pipe  and  have  made 
such  an  enormous  growth  that  though 
tied  up  to  stakes  of  the  usual  height-  their 
great  weight  has  broken  them  down  from 
the  stakes.  Too  favorable  conditions  of 
growth  make  more  growth  than  bloom  in 
Dahlias.  Those  in  poorer  soil  and  with¬ 
out  irrigation  have  made  a  normal  growth 
and  are  making  a  normal  bloom. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


The  Suit  Value  of  the  Year! 


TUST  feel  the  samples 
— test  them  any  way 
you  wish — those  samples 
of  serge  from  the  little  folder  which 
we  will  send  you  free. 

That  good  old  Clothcraft  serge!  In  blue, 
gray,  and  brown;  woven  of  finest  balanced 
worsted  yarn,  carefully  chosen  to  secure  greatest 
natural  fibre  strength.  Then  woven  in  the 


simplest  and  strongest  kind  of  weave  to  give 
long  wear  under  the  hardest  service. 

Now  pick  your  own  type  from  the  smart 
“real  man”  styles  shown.  And  read  what 
Clothcraft  manufacturers  have  learned  in  75 
years  of  service;  how  they  eliminated  fads  and 
frills,  devised  labor-saving  short-cuts  in  manu¬ 
facture;  how  they  buy  raw  material  in  large 
quantities — all  to  give  you  maximum  style  and 
service  for  least  money.  W rite  for  folder  today. 


THE  JOSEPH  8C  FEISS  CO.,  2163  West  53rd  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

THE  JOSEPH  BC  FEISS  CO.,  2163  West  53rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  folder  containing  actual  swatches  of  the  Clothcraft  serges,  etc. 


(Sign  Here). . . , 
(Address  Here) 


GUARANTEED  FIRSTS 


30x3':  BATAVIA  CORDS 

15 


factory  to  "YOU'-'  $ 

12,000 mile  adjustment  basis  • 

Correct  size  for  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Maxwell  and  many 
Others.  Not  sold  through  dealers.  Send  check,  express- 
or  money-order.  We  will  ship  at  once  by  parcel  post, 
charges  collect.  Absolute  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 
9Robertson  St.,  Batav’.a,  N.  Y. 


Tire  Makers  for 
15  years 


Reference  :  First  Natl.  Bank 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 
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The  War  IS  Over 


Log  Saw  Prices 
Down 


only 


WITTE 

Latest  Oat  Log  Saws 
Cnt  Faster, 
r  Shipped  Complete— Engi 
^and  Saw  as  Shown— Ready  to  Use. 

^90-Day  Test— Lifetime  Guarantee 

The  WITTE  Loj?  Saw  Is  a  Big  Capacity, 

J strongly  built  outfit— Easy  to  operate.  Runs  all 
(day  on  2  gallons  of  fuel.  Positive  Lever  Control.  Start 
I  or  stop  saw  while  engine  runs.  Only  Arm  Swing  Log  Saw 
I  with  Interchangeable  Tree  Saw  Parts.  Makes  Log  Saw  • 

Ifast-cutting  Tree  Saw  as  shown.  Change  in  6  minutes. 

I  Clamps  to  tree  below  saw  in  10  seconds.  Most  practical 
I— lightest —easiest  to  use  tree  saw  equipment  bniit.  Big  3-color  catalof 
I  tells  all  about  it— Free.  Don’t  buy  any  log  or  tree  saw  until  you  know 
I  about  the  WITTE.  Sold  direct— Cash  or  Easy  Terms.  Write  today, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1 1 838  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  1898  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HERE’S  THE  PROOF! 

WITTE  Log  Saw  formerly  $189 
NOW  whh  all  Improvements, 


Write  for  big 
Log  and  Tree  Saw 
Catalog  Free 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Get  Louden  Barn  Equipment  Now  at 


Louden  Barn  Equipment  is 
the  same  high  quality  that 
has  characterized  it  for  over 
50  years — prices,  however, 
have  been  greatly  reduced. 
Our  new  prices  are  based 
not  only  on  all  present  sav¬ 
ings  in  manufacturing  costs, 
but  we  have  gone  a  step  fur¬ 
ther — all  probable  or  possi¬ 
ble  reductions  in  labor  and 
material  for  months  to  come 
have  been  anticipated,  and 
you  get  the  benefit  of  all 
these  savings. 

Shows  Daily  Profits— 
Saves  Half  the  Work 

Your  investment  in  Louden 
Equipment  brings  daily  cash 
profits  because  Louden  Stalls  and  Swing¬ 
ing  Stanchions  give  cows  real  pasture  comfort 
in  the  barn,  a  comfort  reflected  in  a  fuller  milk  pail. 
No  other  stanchions  can  be  used  with  the  Louden 
Built-Up  Feed  Saving  Manger  Curb  which  prevents  the 
waste  ofsomuchfeed.  A  Louden  Feed  Carrier  brings  the  feed 
for  20  cows  at  one  trip.  The  Louden  Manure  Carrier  makes  barn 
cleaning  an  easier,  more  agreeable  job,  saves  half  the  time  and  labor; 
takes  the  manure  from  10  cows  out  of  the  barn  at  a  single  trip,  dumps 
it  direct  into  the  spreader  ready  for  the  field — saves  all  the  liquid 
manure.  Louden  Water  Bowls  automatically  supply  cows  with  fresh, 
even-tempered  water  regularly  day  and  night — increase  milk  flow 25  % 
to  40% — prevent  spread  of  disease  through  the  drinking  water. 

These  Two  Helpful  Books  Sent  Free 

The  Louden  224-page  Catalog  tells  all  about  these  labor  savers  for 
the  barn  including  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Water  Bowls,  Feed  and  Manure 
Carriers,  Animal  Pens,  Ventilators,  Cupolas,  Hay  Unloading  Tools, 

Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  etc. — “Everything  for  the  Barn.-’ 

The  Louden  Barn  Plan  Booh  shows  74  of  the  mo6_t  popular  barns 
built  during  the  last  15  years  with  details  of  construction  and  chapters 
on  cement  work,  silos,  ventilation,  drainage,  and  many  other  facts 
every  prospective  barn  builder  should  know. 

Profit  by  Louden  Free  Barn  Plan  Service.  If  you  are 
going  to  build  or  remodel  a  barn  let  our  experts  help  you 
Write  us  the  size  and  kind  of  barn  you  have  in  mind, 
number  and  kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  house  and  we  will 
send  you  blueprints  and  suggestions  for  a  barn  that  will 
exactly  meet  your  particular  needs— no  charge — no  obli¬ 
gation.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today. 


WM.  LOUDEN 
Inventor  of 
Modern  Barn 
Equipment 


The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

EttablUhed  1867 

2650  Court  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Pirns# 

send  post¬ 
paid, without 
charge  or  obli- 
gation.  book 
checkcdhelow:  2650 
□  Louden  Barn  Plant 
□  Louden  liliuliaUd1 
Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel) 

i  barn  for . cows...  .horses. 

Am  interested  in  Litter  Carriers. 


s  Stalls  Stanchions . Water  Bowls.. 

y  Name .  . . . . 


LABOR  SAVING  BARN  EQUIPMENT  /  P.  0. 


.State.. 


Brown’s 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off  * 

Beach  Jacket 

“Saturday  it  was  1G  below  zero  here  and 
we  were  drawing  a  oarload  of  cabbage.  I 
had  on  one  of  your  Jackets  and  no  coat  and 
1  was  warm  enough.” 

It  is  warm  as  an  overcoat,  cheaper  than 
most  sweaters,  wears  like  iron  and  can  be 
washed.  It  comes  coat  with  collar,  coat 
without  collar,  and  vest. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  j 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY  J 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Help  Us  Help 
New  York  State 
Farmers 

Hundreds  of  letters  are  pouring 
into  our  office — letters  from  respon¬ 
sible  New  York  State  farmers  asking 
for  loans.  Help  us  to  help  these 
men;  we  will  all  benefit. 

S V«2%  and  Safety 

Let  your  surplus  money  help  build  up 
the  farming  business.  Buy  our  Collateral 
Trust  Gold  Notes,  $100— $500— $1,000  de¬ 
nominations— due  one  year  to  five  years 
from  date — 5'/29<>  interest,  payable  semi¬ 
annually.  Fully  secured. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 

Lincoln- Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rocheiter,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400,000  Surplut  $115,000 


Strawberry,  Raspberry  &  Blackberry  pl5SLl  ‘So”*' 

for  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free.  M.  K.  B0RG0,  Vineland,  W.  J. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sate  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association  Report 


SALES  FOR  JULY,  1921 

Fluid  milk  sold  to  dealers.  .$4,255,512.63 
Sales  from  plants  operated 
by  the  Association : 

Butter  .  $S1, 620.73 

Fluid  and  skim- 

milk  .  206,751.20 

Cream  .  189.079.02 

Plain  condensed.  23.345.89 
Sweetened,  cond. : 

Cases  dom .  . .  26,345.34 

Cases  export .  ........ 

Evaporated : 

Cases  dom...  92,010.49 

Cases  export . 

Skim-milk  p'dor  12,163.90 
Sweetened  whole 

cond,  (bulk) . 

Sweetened  skim 


cond.  (bulk).  885.53 

ITomo  .  14960 

Pot  cheese .  331.06 

Buttermilk  ....  1.841.90 

Cheese  .  313.925.88 

Casein  . 

Ice  cream  mix..  7,518.35 

Miscellaneous  . .  722.34 


950.091.29 


Total  sales,  July,  1921 . $5,212,203.92 

At  the  close  of  business  on  July  31  the 
financial  condition  of  your  Association 
was  as  follows : 


ASSETS 

Cash  iu  banks .  $359,343.75 

Cash  in  banks  to  retire  cer¬ 
tificates  and  mortgages.  .  74.576.84 

Accounts’  receivable .  4,847.756.72 

Bonds  (Liberty)  Auburn...  850.00 
Bonds  (Liberty)  customers’ 

Security  .  600.00 

Bonds  (Liberty)  D  a  i  r  y  - 

men’s  League,  Inc .  30.000.00 

Subscribers  to  certificates 

unpaid  .  37,505.62 

Plant  and  equipment .  1,659,170.10 

Cans .  152,489  23 

Patents  and  trade  marks. . .  4.834.00 

Notes  receivable .  300.00 

Inventories  .  524,607.11 


$7,692,033.37 

LIABILITIES 

T>ue  members  for  milk . 84.892,885.45 

Reserve  for  interest  on  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness, 

mortgages  .  21,627.83 

Reserve  to  retire  certificates 


of  indebtedness,  mortgages, 
provide  working  capital 
and  other  necessary  re¬ 
serves  and  to  promote  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  .  824,864.15 

Reserve  for  sales  losses....  7,299.46 

Reserve  for  advertising....  45,073.70 

Reserve  for  local  associations  16,306.20 

Certificates  (full  paid)....  992,767.23 

Accounts  payable .  296,160.54 

Notes  payable .  1,320.50 

Mortgages  payable .  121.331.72 

Bonds  payable .  50.000.00 

Contracts  payable .  351.709.99 

Subscriptions  .  70,596.60 


$7,092,033.37 

OPERATIONS  FOR  AUGUST,  1921 

During  the  month  of  August  41,603 
members  participated  in  the  pooling  of 
proceeds.  Of  this  number  33,943  deliv¬ 
ered  milk  to  874  plants  operated  by 
dealers,  and  7,600  delivered  to  97  plants 
operated  by  your  Association. 

Reports  from  dealers  operating  874 
plants,  buying  from,  and  97  plants  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Association,  show  that  the 
total  amount  of  milk  handled  during  the 
month  of  August  at  all  plants  reporting 
was  304.293,065  lbs.  This  amount,  as 
you  will  understand,  is  the  total  amount 
that  was  delivered  to  all  plants  operated 
by  pooled  and  unpoolod  League  members, 
and  by  non -League  members. 

Of  this  amount  there  was  delivered  to 
plants  operated  by  the  dealers  from  pooled 
members  186.558.611  lbs.  of  milk,  which 
added  to  38,665,607  lbs.  of  milk  bandied 
in  the  plants  operated  by  the  Association, 
makes  a  total  quantity  of  pooled  milk  for 
the  month  of  August  225,224,218  lbs.,  or 
62  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  milk 
delivered  to  plants  purchasing  from  or 
operated  by  the  Association. 

Of  all  the  milk  handled  in  the  plants 
operated  by  the  dealers  who  are  report¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  plants  owned  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  the  percentages  of  the  whole 
utilized  under  our  different  classifications 
was  as  follows : 


The  disposition  of  the  milk  handled  by 
the  Association  in  its  own  plants  was  as 
follows : 

Class  1 .  4.311,215  lbs.  11% 

Class  2 .  5.087.942  lbs.  13% 

Class  3 .  3,371,252  lbs.  9% 

Class  4  Butter.,..  9,805,691  lbs.  25% 

Class  4  Cheese...  16,089.507  lbs.  42% 


3S.665.607  lbs. 

The  average  price  that  will  be  received 
for  all  Grade  B  milk  at  the  201-210-mile 
zone  testing  3%  of  fat,  including  both 
that  sold  direct  to  dealers  and  that  han¬ 
dled  in  the  plants  operated  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  amount,  to  approximately 
$2,195. 


(Note. — Any  variation  from  the  above 
stated  price  is  due  to,  grade,  butterfat, 
freight,  hauling  and  other  established 
differentials.) 

The  total  administrative  expense 

amounts  per  100  lbs.  to . . .  .026 

Deduction  is  being  made  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  local  Leagues  to 
cover  local  expenses,  per  100 
lbs.  . 002 


Deduction  is  being  made  and  is  be¬ 
ing  credited  to  our  advertising 
fund  to  the  amount  per  100 
lbs.  of  . 012 


Deduction  is  Doing-  made  to  create 
insurance  fund  to  cover  losses 
created  by  uncollectible  ac¬ 
counts  and  other  losses . 005 

Total,  including  administrative 
locals,  advertising  and  reserve, 

amounts  per  100  lbs.  to . 915 

Credited  to  certificate  of  indebted¬ 
ness  account  and  for  which  on 
April  25,  1922,  a  certificate  of 
indebtedness  bearing  6%  inter¬ 


est.  and  maturing  in  five  years, 
will  be  delivered  to  the  member, 

per  100  lbs . 20 

Cash  payment  on  account  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24  to  cover  deliveries 
during  the  month  of  August,  per 
100  lbs .  1.95 
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Books  About  Tuberculosis 

Will  you  send  me  the  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  “What  You  Should  Know  About 
Tuberculosis’!?  Also  inform  me  where  I 
cau  obtain  Dr.  Lawx-ason  Brown’s  book 
under  title  of  “Rules  for  Recovery  from 
Tuberculosis.”  M.  n. 

Brown  Co.,  O. 

“What  Y'ou  Should  Know  About  Tu¬ 
berculosis”  is  a  pamphlet,  published  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health,  and  may  be  obtained  from  this 
department  by  addressing  'them  at  Al¬ 
bany.  N.  Y.  It  is  free  to  residents  of 
the  State,  and  will  probably  be  sent  to 
others  if  the  supply  is  sufficient  for  this 
purpose. 

For  Dr.  Lawrason  Brown’s  work  upon 
tuberculosis,  address  him  at  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y.  M.  B.  D. 
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FARM  TOPICS 

Two  Years  with  a  Farmer  Government.  1175,  1176 

Can  We  Stop  Kudzu? .  1176 

Taking:  Up  the  Potato  Digger  Apron .  1176 

Stones  and  Grass  on  a.  Connecticut  Hill...  1177 

Weeds  in  the  Pasture .  1177 

Shooting  at  Trespassing  Cows .  1177 

The  37-cent  Dollar  Now  Appears .  1183 

Renting  Farms  .  1183 

A  Book  on  the  Grange .  1183 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

Dairymen’s  League  Statement .  1180 

Oat  Hay  for  Horses .  1188 

Alfalfa  Hay  or  Oats  and  Peas .  1188 

Cow  Poisoned  by  Parsnips .  1188 

Red  Hogs  as  Fighters .  1188 

Harvesting  and  Feeding  Sunflowers .  1188 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales .  1189 

Lump  on  Jaw .  1189 
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Molting  Pullets  .  1190 

A  Record  for  Early  Laying .  1190 

Chicks  with  Inflamed  Eyes .  1190 

Artificial  Molting  .  1192 


HORTICULTURE 


Class 

1 

.  .166.209.227 

lbs. 

46% 

Class 

O 

.  .  72.746.601 

lbs. 

20% 

Class 

o 

o . 

.  .  44.994,216 

lbs. 

12% 

Class 

4 

Butter. .  , 

.  .  42.738.012 

lbs. 

12% 

Class 

4 

Cheese.  , 

.  .  37.605.009 

lbs. 

10% 

364,293,065  lbs. 

Of  all  the  pooled  milk  handled  in  the 
plants  operated  by  the  dealers  who  are 
reporting,  and  in  the  plants  owner*  by 
the  Association,  the  percentages  of  the 
whole  utilized  under  our  different  classi¬ 
fications  was  as  follows: 


Two  Connecticut:  Berry  Pickers .  1176 

A  Case  of  Bees  and  Grapes .  1176 

New  England  Notes .  1178 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden .  1179 

Kudzu  Seed  in  Greenhouse . 1185 

Weeds  in  This  Garden .  1185 

Black  Raspberries  .  H85 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day . 1186 

The  Rural  Patterns .  1186 

A  Homemade  Fireless  Cooker .  1187 

Drying  and  Salting  Beans .  1187 

Brine  for  Pork:  Sausage;  Head  Cheese....  1187 
Ripe  Tomatoes  in  Brine .  1187 


Class  1 . 

Class  2 . 

Class  3 . 

Class  4  Butter.... 
Class  4  Cheese. . . 


97,412,821  lbs. 
42,407,556  lbs. 
25.740,904  lbs. 
30,522.946  lbs. 
29,139,991  lbs. 


225,224,218  lbs. 


43% 

19% 

11% 

14% 

13% 
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Safe  Investments  .  UTS 

Editorials  .  1182 

A  "Recall”  Election  in  North  Dakota .  1183 

Notes  on  Auto  and  Other  Thieves .  1183 

A  Primer  of  Economics — Part  XLIV .  1192 

Married  Woman’s  Property  Right .  1194 

Publisher’s  Desk  .  1194 
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Brings  Hartmans 
Richly  Upholstered 
7  Piece  Suite 

Quarter-Sawed  and  Solid  Oak  Throughout 

Send  only  $1.00  for  this  complete  suite  of  library, 
parlor  or  living  room  furniture—  seven  splendid,  massive 
pieces— so  gracefully  tapered  in  design.  Use  it  30  day*, 
on  free  trial,  then  if  you  don’t  say  that  it  is  even  more 
than  you  expected,  ship  it  back  and  we  return  your 
$1.00  and  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways. 

Over  a  Year  to  Pay 

Only  by  seeing  this  splendid  quarter-sawed  and  solid  oak  suite 
can  you  realize  how  it  will  add  to  the  appearance  of  your  home. 
Only  by  examining  it  can  you  appreciate  what  a  record-breaking 
bargain  it  is  at  our  smashed  price.  Furniture  like  this — 
elegant,  comfortable,  massive— can  be  bought  nowhere  else  at 
anywhere  near  the  price  nor  on  such  liberal  terms.  * 

Handsome  Fumed  Finish  ! 

TABLE,  solid  oak  with  top  24  x  36  in.  Has  a  shelf  7  in.  wide.  Height  from  floor  29  in.  ARM 
ROCKER,  solid  oak  with  quarter-sawed  top  panel  and  rounded  arm  rests;  seat  18  x  19  in.Width 
over  all  25%  in.  Height  of  back  from  seat,  21^  in.  Bent  elm  runners.  SIDE  ROCKER,  solid  oak 
with  quarter-sawed  oak  top  rail;  seat  16  x  14  in.  Width  over  all,  17  in.  Height  33>£  in.  ARM 
CHAIR,  37  in.  high  and  SIDE  CHAIR,  36  in.  high,  with  seat  16  x  14  in.  Table  and  chairs 
stand  on  noiseless  glides.  Backs  and  seats  upholstered  in  durable  imitation  Spanish  brown  leather. 

Comfortable  spring  seats.  TABOURETTE,  16>£  in.  high  with  10-inch  top, 
_is  solid  oak.  BOOK  BLOCKS,  heavy  enough  to  support  a  liberal 
number  of  volumes.  Shipped  (fully  boxed,  “knocked  down"  to 
lessen  freight  charges)  from  factory  in  Central  Indiana,  West- 
jam  New  York  State  or  Chicago  warehouse. 

Order  by  No.  1 12CCMA5.  Price  $39.95. 
Send  $1.00  now.  Balance  $3.00  monthly 


human’s 

B3.9*  pAGE 

Bargain 


Catalog 


Mow  Ready 


Send 


Postal 


tow 


Vo  ur 


rRE£ 


Copy 


Today 


FUFF  Bargain  Catalog 

M  wU-!)  392  pages  of  the  world  'a  greatest 

“  smashed  r—  — — 


smashed 

price  bargains.  Everything  you  need 
for  the  home — the  pick  of  the  markets 
in  Furniture,  rugs,  linoleum,  stoves, 
watches,  silverware,  dishes,  washing 
machines,  sewing  machines,  aluminum 


—  —  ""Mail  Coupon  Blow! —  — 


Hartman  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

3913  Wentworth  Ave.  Dept  3690  Chicago 

Enclosed  find  $1.00.  Send  the  7-Fiece  Living  Room 
Suite  No.  112CCMA5as  described.  I  am  to have30  days’ 
free  trial.  If  not  satisfied,  will  ship  it  back  and  you  will 
refund  my  $1.00  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  If  I  keep  it, 
I  will  pay  $3.00  per  month  until  the  full  price,  $39.95.  is 
paid.  Title  remains  with  you  until  final  payment  is  made. 


Name. 


ware,  phonographs,  gas 
engines ,  cream  separators, 
etc.  Everything  sold  on 
our  easy  monthly  payment 
plan  and  on  30  days’  Free 
Trial.  Post  card,  or  letter 
brings  this  392-page  Bar¬ 
gain  Book  by  return  mail,  FREE. 

“Let  Hartman  Feather 
Your  Nest” 


Important! 

Do  not  confuse  this  fine 
Hartman  suite  with  fur¬ 
niture  which  may  look 
like  it  in  pictures,  but  is 
inferior  in  construction 
and  finish.  Every  Hart¬ 
man  piece  is  made  to  give 
lasting  service  as  well  as 
to  have  an  elegant  ap¬ 
pearance.  Note  also  the 
handsome  upholstering, 
spring  seats.omamented 
backs,  rounded  arms  and 
quarter-sawed  oak  in  this 
special  suite.  See  if  any 
other  house  offers  anything 
like  this  at  near  our*price. 


Street  Address _ 


R.  F.  D - Box  No. _ 


Town . . . . 

Occupation. - - - 


...  State . 

Color . . 


!  HARTMAN 

I  FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 

|  3913  Wentworth  Ave.  Dept.  3690  Chicago 

*  Copyright,  1921,  by  Hartman's,  Chicago 7 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER' S  PAPER 

A,  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 

Established  isso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Bnr»l  PtihliOifox  Company,  333  West  30ib  Street,  Sew  fork 

Herbert  W.  C'orringwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dirlon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Rovrk,  Associate  Editor. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Vnirersal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to  8s.  8d.,  or 
8Sa  marks,  or  10t4  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  Netv  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  »1.00  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  jrreepon- 
eible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  anv 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
l*otlce  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rcrar  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  would  hate  to  miss  your  paper.  I  picked  that  little 
‘trial”  envelope  up*  on  the  road  and  put  the  money  in 
it;  thought  that  would  be  the  last  of  it.  But  I  got  the 
paper  and  am  glad  to  have  it  come  as  long  as  I  am  on 
the  farm,  so  I  am  sending  a  dollar,  and  when  it  is  up 
again  don’t  forget  to  let  me  know.  j.  h.  Rogers. 
Ohio. 

HIS  was  seed  which  fell  upon  good  ground.  Re- 
eruits  come  into  the  family  from  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  places,  and  they  are  all  welcome. 

9 

WE  think  it  a  good  thing  to  develop  small  the¬ 
aters  in  rural  districts,  and  to  encourage  the 
production,  of  clean  plays,  dealing  sensibly  with  coun¬ 
try  life.  It  is  true  that  the  theater  has,  in  many 
cases,  fallen  into  evil  hands,  so  that  it  is  not  an 
uplifting  feature  of  social  life.  That  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  theater  itself.  Properly  conducted,  the 
stage  may  rank  with  the  school,  or  even  the  pulpit, 
in  its  power  to  portray  human  nature  and  the  truth 
of  life.  And  that  is  what  we  need  now  most  of  all; 
the  power  to  put  the  true  story  of  the  farm  into  the 
minds  of  city  people.  We  cannot  leave  this  work  to 
others,  for  we  all  understand  what  a  caricature  upon 
honest  country  living  is  presented  when  some  city 
man  presents  “Uncle  Josh”  or  “Aunt  Sally.”  This 
is  one  of  the  things  we  must  do  ourselves,  and  it  is 
a  necessary  thing  to  put  before  our  city  friends  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  country  home.  Make  it 
natural,  with  all  the  joy  and  pathos,  all  the  real 
comedy  and  tragedy,  which  human  life  on  the  farm 
can  show.  The  plays  needed  to  present  this  properly 
Will  naturally  be  written  by  country  people  and 
acted  by  country  folks.  There  are  great  springs  of 
talent  in  our  country  communities  waiting  to  he 
opened.  They  should  he  developed.  They  will  find 
one  forcible  way  of  telling  our  story. 

?!< 

SOME  of  the  sheep  men  are  learning  how  to  have 
their  wool  turned  into  blankets  and  cloth,  with 
few  hands  in  the  deal.  There  seems  to  be  general 
satisfaction  with  the  goods.  Now,  is  there  any  way 
to  make  a  somewhat  ■  similar  connection  between 
hides  and  shoes?  Of  course  the  hide  must  go  through 
mure  motions-  than  the  wool  before  it  can  come  back 
as  leather  goods,  but  is  there  no  way  of  cutting  out 
part  of  the  spread?  Shoe  leather  means  almost  as 
much  to  most  of  us  as  sunshine  and  air.  Can’t  we 
make  closer  connection  between  the  hide  and  the 
shoe? 

WE  need  a  big  shake-up  in  our  large  markets. 

Xo  doubt  about  that.  The  present  distribu¬ 
tion  system  is  organized  robbery  on  a  tremendous 
scale.  This  robbery  is  made  possible  because  we,  as 
farmers,  have  formed  the  Uibit  of  throwing  our  farm 
Produce  into  the  great  cities  for  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  This  gives  the  dealers  and  handlers  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  they  are  a  bio  to  obtain  a  monopoly. 
We  hand  them  this  monopoly  by  shipping  them  about 
all  we  raise.  The  result  often  is  that  the  very  goods 
we  send  to  New  York  and  other  big  cities  are  sent 
back  to  supply  our  own  local  markets!  The  con¬ 
sumers  who  live  within  a  few  miles  of  our  farms 
pay  transportation  both  ways  and  several  useless 
charges  for  handling.  We  pay  for  it  all,  for  this  use¬ 
less  charge  is  taken  out  of  our  prices.  The  best 
remedy  is  a  development  of  our  nearby  retail  mar¬ 
kets.  That  would  give  us  a  direct  trade,  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  pressure  in  the  big  cities.  People  in  our 
nearby  markets  would  be  better  served,  while  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  volume  of  goods  sent  to  the  big  cities 
would  take  away  much  of  the  middleman’s  power 
by  breaking  his  monopoly.  Every  extra  quart  or 
bushel  or  ton  of  farm  produce  sold  in  the  home  mar¬ 
ket  will  help  to  relieve  the  situation. 


7ht  R  LI  R  A  L  N  E  W- YO  RK  E  R 

OME  years  ago  when  we  were  trying  to  interest 
the  public  in  eating  apples,  we  stated  that 
dilute  vinegar  makes  a  good  mouth  wash.  Of 
course  if  that  is  true  it  follows  that  a  good  sour 
apple  ought  to  make  an  excellent  toothbrush.  In 
the  new  book  by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Ryan,  entitled 
“Teeth  and  Health,”  we  find  the  following: 

“An  apple  eaten  in  the  evening  will  mechanically 
and  chemically  clean  the  teeth,  and  protect  them 
from  bacterial  ravages  in  the  night,  when  the  most 
damage  is  done.” 

It  seems  that  the  acids  of  fruit  juices  really  do 
help  to  prevent  decay,  and  also  prevent  tartar  from 
forming.  Dr.  Ryan  says  that  the  practice  of  eating 
raw  apples  out  of  the  hand  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon,  the  teeth.  There  are  many 
people  who  tell  you  they  eat  an  apple  just  before 
going  to  bed,  on  the  theory  that  in  some  way  it 
makes  them  sleep  better.  The  chances  are  that  if 
they  think  so,  slumber  will  follow  apple  eating  or 
milk  drinking.  There  seems  to  be  no  question,  how¬ 
ever,  about  the  useful  service  which  the  raw  apple 
renders  to  the  teeth.  A  good  McIntosh  or  Northern 
Spy  ought  to  make  the  Ideal  toothbrush.  Even  a 
Ben  Davis  might  operate  like  a  tooth  powder. 

* 

IX  A\  estern  Canada  every  candidate  who  runs  for 
Parliament  must  deposit  a  fee.  Unless  such  a 
candidate  can  obtain  one-third  of  the  votes  cast  he 
loses  his  deposit !  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  of 
keeping  out  “undesirable”  persons,  or  those  not 
backed  by  some  organized  party.  Therefore  few 
men  run  for  office  unless  they  know  they  can  poll  a 
reasonable  vote,  or  represent  a  certain  section.  At 
first  thought  this  plan  does  not  seem  helpful.  We 
should  say  it  is  directly  in  the  interests  of  political 
parties,  and  that  it  would  discourage  independence. 

* 

IN  the  article  on  agricultural  legislation  iu  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  the  point  is  made  clear  that  farm¬ 
ers  and  labor  representatives  do  not  make  a  good 
combination.  In  theory  such  a  combination  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  ought  to  he  ideal — each  giving 
up  something  to  help  the  other.  In  fact,  it  seems 
impossible  to  unite  these  two  elements  in  any  polit¬ 
ical  movement.  The  representatives  of  organized 
labor  want  too  much.  They  have  never  shown  any 
willingness  to  bring  the  price  of  a  day’s  labor  for 
city  workmen  down  to  the  figures  which  show  what 
a  farmer  receives.  In  any  such  combination  about 
the  first  thing  “labor”  would  attempt  would  he  to 
organize  the  farmer’s  hired  help.  In  such  ease  the 
farmer  would  be  an  employer  with  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion  brought  home  to  him  iu  its  most  irritating 
form.  A  combination  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
food  cheaply  could  he  made  very  useful,  but  a  polit¬ 
ical  combination  would  fail,  since  the  aims  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  organized  labor  are  very  different  from*  those 
of  farmers. 

* 

E  have  just  been  looking  over  an  old  copy  of 
Moore- s  Rural  New-Yorker  for  September  19, 
1863.  There  is  a  report  from  the  Vermont  Wool 
C rowers’  Convention,  held  at  Rutland.  It  seems  that 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  Col.  Needham,  made  a 
report  of  his  trip  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Hamburg, 

( .’errnany,  where  the  Vermont  sheep  owned  by  George 
Campbell  “beat  the  world.”  It  is  said  of  Col.  Need- 
I ic. m  that  “being  a  small  man  he  stood  on  a  table.” 
‘Small  but  mighty”  he  seems  to  have  been.  In  tell¬ 
ing  how  the  American  Merinos  beat  over  1,700  com¬ 
petitors,  Col.  Needham  said : 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  40  sheep  on  the  ground 
competing  against  Campbell’s.  The  agents  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  were  not  suited  with  the  pens  assigned  to  them 
and  built  splendid  ones  at  the  Emperor’s  expense.  “He 
beat  us,”  said  Col.  Needham,  “on  pens — but  we  beat 
him  on  sheep.”  After  the  fair  was  over.  Campbell  sold 
his  12  sheep  to  a  Prussian  count  for  $5,000,  while  the 
best  other  ram  sold  brought  hut  £40,  or  $200. 

Those  were  the  happy  days  when  Vermont  Merino 
sheep  were  as  far  ahead  of  the  procession  as  was 
the  yacht  America  in  the  famous  boat  race.  The 
America  ended  out  of  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  racers. 
The  story  goes  that  Queen  Victoria  asked  which  boat 
was  second.  The  reported  answer  was,  “Your 
Majesty,  there  is  no  second!”  During  our  Civil  War 
it  seemed  as  though  the  Merino  sheep  was  just  about 
the  surest  thing  among  live  stock.  It  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  mutton  sheep  and  shoddy  that  side¬ 
tracked  him. 

❖ 

In  the  January,  1921,  number  of  “Our  Tuberculous 
children published  by  the  Children’s  National  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Society,  I  find  the  following  .statement  in  an 
article  entitled  “Living  the  Life” : 

“There  are  many  people  who  dream  of  the  simple 
farm  life  as  the  place  best  suited  for  them  to  recuper- 
rate  that  lost  nerve  control.  They  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  farms  of  our  country  contribute  more 
inmates  to  our  insane  asylums  than  the  cities.  For  the 
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farm  life  has  troubles  of  its  own,  the  seclusion  and 
drudgery  of  the  daily  life  is  as  wearing  on  the  nerves 
as  the  grind  and  turmoil  of  the  city.” 

V  hat  do  you  think  of  that  statement?  Do  statistics 
show  that  this  is  true  with  reference  to  inmates  in 
insane  asylums,  or  is  the  writer  ignorant  of  what  he 
is  talking  about  ?  john  l.  horst. 

Pennsylvania. 

Op  HE  statement  is  a  lie,  plain  and  stupid.  It  lias 
A  been  proven  such  again  and  again,  hut  it  suits 
the  purpose  of  some  farm-haters  to  repeat  it.  We 
ha\e  investigated  this  matter  several  times,  always 
with  the  same  result.  The  inmates  of  insane  hos¬ 
pitals  are  usually  classified  as  “urban”  and  “rural” 
as  regards  their  origin.  The  dividing  line  between 
the  two  classes  is  made  at  towns  containing  2,500 
population.  All  towns  under  that  size  are  classed  as 
rural,  and  all  are  grouped  with  true  farming  sec¬ 
tions.  Iu  every  investigation  we  have  made  60  per 
cent  or  more  of  insane  patients  have  been  reported 
from  cities.  Of  the  remaining  40  per  cent  nearly 
one-half  come  from  the  little  country  towns  and  not 
from  the  farms.  The  conditions  of  life  in  the  little, 
stagnant  towns  are  far  more  conducive  to  insanity 
than  is  life  on  a  farm.  It  is  strange  that  this  old 
lie  should  be  thus  repeated  over  and  over  in  this 
way.  No  good  can  come  from  it;  it  seems  to  he  part 
of  some  malignant  purpose  to  discredit  the  country. 

X 

What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  running  a  tractor  along 
a  State  road,  where  a  man’s  farm  is  located  on  said 
road.'  Our  place  is  located  on  both  sides  of  State  road 
and  it  is  often  necessary  to  cross  this  road,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  to  run  along  it  a  short  distance  to  get  to  our 
different,  fields.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  license  for  the 
tractor?  Our  tractor  is  a  caterpillar  type,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  see  does  not  damage  the  road,  as  the  marks 
cannot  he  seen  two  hours  after  rho  tractor  has  passed, 
or  no  more  than  chains  would  make  on  an  auto. 

New  York.  ii.  d.  o. 

npHE  general  law  is  that  commercial  registration 
A  is  necessary  in  the  ease  of  a  farm  tractor  oper¬ 
ated  over  public  highways.  The  State  Tax  Depart¬ 
ment  is  firm  in  claiming  that  a  commercial  license 
must  be  had  “whenever  a  tractor  is  operated  on  the 
road.  It  seems  like  nonsense  to  claim  that  merely 
crossing  the  highway  from  one  field  to  another 
should  he  considered  “use  of  the  highway.”  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  tractor  is  driven  along  the  highway  for  any 
distance  the  license  will  he  necessary. 

* 

AT  the  New  York  State  Fair  immense  quantities 
of  milk  and  ice  cream  were  sold  at  retail.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  fair,  we  think,  it 
was  possible  to  buy  milk  as  freely  as  “pop,”  root 
beer  or  soda.  It  was  sold  at  5  cents  a  glass,  and 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  it.  The  ice  cream  was 
served  in  paper  dishes  with,  little  paper  spoons.  In 
one  building,  at  one  time,  we  counted  over  250  peo¬ 
ple  scattered  about  eating  ice  cream.  For  years  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  been  advocating  just  this  sort  of  plan. 
We  have  always  known  that  the  public  will  buy  milk 
if  it  can  be  put  where  people  can  easily  reach  it. 
The  present  great  demand  for  “soft  drinks”  is  pretty 
much  a  matter  of  habit,  developed  by  the  parties 
who  are  interested  iu*  the  sale.  The  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  sale  of  milk  must  meet  these  soft 
drink  advertisers  on  their  own  ground.  As  a  drink 
the  milk  is  superior  in  every  way,  and  it  is  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  the  city  people  realize  that  fact.  It  can 
he  done.  There  are  great  possibilities  in  the  trade. 


Brevities 

Revolution  does  not  always  permanently  help  evo¬ 
lution. 

These  supermen  that  you  read  about  generally  turn 
out  to  be  superficial. 

That  blight-proof  potato  we  have  been  talking  about 
is  still  green  and  growing. 

All  varieties  of  apples  seem  to  he  ripening  at  least 
two  weeks  earlier  than  usual  this  year. 

Many  a  horse  gets  the  whip  when  kindness  would 
get  the  horse !  Same  is  true  of  some  boys. 

A  good  looker  is  not  always  a  good  layer,  and  the 
rooster  always  on  the  roost  would  better  be  roasted. 

All  Connecticut  beekeepers  must  register  with  the 
town  clerk  before  October  1,  or  be  liable  to  a  $5  fine. 

A  good  way  for  farm  worn™  to  help  the  local  school 
is  for  them  to  takes  their  work  to  school  some  afternoon 
and  sit  right  there,  looking  and  listening.  This  is  a 
case  of  educational  stop,  look,  listen! 

^  ery  likely  there  are  some,  men  who  are  keeping 
sheep  and  would  do  well  to  get  rid  of  them.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition,  however,  we  think  the  sheep  men 
should  hoM  on  to  their  flocks. 

Beware  how  you  go  down  into  an  unused  well.  Car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  may  settle  there,  as  it  often  does  in  a  silo, 
and  such  gas  is  a  deadly  poison.  Before  you  go  down, 
lower  a  lighted  candle  or  lantern.  If  it  goes  out,  keep 
out  of  the  well  until  you  can  stir  in  fresh  air. 

We  find  farmers  here  and  there  who  are  using  Tim¬ 
othy  grass  as  a  cover  crop,  seeded  in  corn  after  harvest. 
Timothy  gives  a  good  growth  above  ground  as  well  as 
below,  and  is  easily  killed  in  the  Spring.  We  also  find 
some  fruit  growers  who  actually  praise  quack  grass  as 
u  cover  crop. 
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The  37-Cent  Dollar  Now  Appears 

1  *,  *  \  •  !  *• 

For  .something  more  than  20  years  Tiie  It.  N.-Y. 
lias  been  talking  about  the  35-cent  dollar — mean¬ 
ing  the  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  which 
lias  come  to  the  farmer.  Every  farmer  who  has 
ever  shipped  goods  to  the  city  and  then  followed  his 
goods  to  see  what  town  people  pay,  will  agree  that 
on  the  average  35  cents  is  rather  more  than  he  has 
received.  We  havfe  been  branded  as  ignorant,  fool¬ 
ish,  dishonest,  malignant,  and  a  score  of  other  hard 
names,  the  branding  being  usually  done  by  poli¬ 
ticians  and  middlemen,  though  a  few  scientists  have 
tried  their  hand.  Through  it  all  we  have  tried  to 
keep  cheerful,  -and  have  kept  right  on  talking  35-cent 
dollar.  Now  comes  Representative  Sidney  Anderson, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Commission  of 
Agricultural  Inquiry.  That  long-named  commission 
has  studied  for  many  months,  and  gets  within  two 
cents  of  our  estimate.  • 

Goods  are  sold,  not  so  much  by  offering  a  price  as  by 
offering  service,  convenience,  dependability,  reputation, 
credit;  The  consumer  pays  all  of  this.  It  is  like  the 
invisible  tax,  easy  to  pay  because  it  is  not  apparently 
camouflaged  in  the  price.  In  general.  37  cents  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  represents  the  cost  of  producing  the 
article,  and  the  cost  of  material  that  went  into  it;  14 
cents  represents  all  profits,  and  40  cents  the  cost  of 
service. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  average  farmer  has 
received  no  profit  on  any  fair  basis  of  figuring.  The 
1  1  cents  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderson  has  gone  to 
someone  who  does  business  away  from  the  farm.  At 
any  rate.  Mr.  Anderson  makes  it  a  37-cent  dollar, 
which  means  our  old  dollar  with  a  postage  stamp 
added.  And  Mr.  Anderson  also  says: 

Some  people  say  there  are  too  many  middlemen. 
Probably  they  arc,  blit  they  could  not  exist  without 
customers,  and  they  could  not  make  either  wages  or 
profits  without  serving  someone’s  convenience  in  selling 
or  buying. 

After  all,  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  the 
largest  factors  in  the  problem.  They  are  the  most  nu¬ 
merous,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  least  influ¬ 
ential,  because  the  products  and  the  selling  power  of 
the  one,  and  the  requirements  and  the  buying  power  of 
the  other,  are  unorganized. 

The  present  habit  of  doing  business  lias  encour¬ 
aged  the  middleman  system,  under  which  most  of  us 
now  pay  several  men  for  doing  work  which  we  for¬ 
merly  did  ourselves.  One  reason  why  we  find  it 
hard  to  add  to  the  size  of  the  35-cent  dollar  is  (lo¬ 
calise  we  have  got  to  dig  every  penny  of  additional 
size  out  by  our  own  labor,  and  break  habits  which 
have  come  to  be  a  part  of  us.  It  will  be  like  training 
the  left  hand  to  do  the  work  of  the  right. 


A  “Recall”  Election  in  North  Dakota 

On  October  2$  the  State  of  North  Dakota  will 
have  a  “recall"  election,  directed  at  three  (stale 
officers,  Governor  Lynn  Frazier,  Attorney-General 
Win.  Lernpke,  and  Agricultural  Commissioner  J.  -T. 
Hagen.  We  think  this  is  the  first  time  in  American 
history  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  “recall”  State 
officers.  Such  officers  have,  before  now,  been  im¬ 
peached  by  Legislatures,  but  in  this  case  the  people 
who  elected  these  officers  are  now  to  decide  whether 
they  want  them  to  remain.  Under  the  North  Dakota 
law  a  “recall"  election  may  be  had  whenever  30  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  previous 
election,  for  Governor  are  represented  on  a  petition. 
This  meant  08, SSI  signatures.  There  were  about 
75,000  ou  the  petition.  Candidates  for  the  three 
offices  are  named,  and  they  are  on  the  ticket  opposed 
to  the  present  incumbents.  There  will  he  a  desper¬ 
ate  battle.  The  present  officers  represent  the  Non- 
partisan  League,  and  the  “recall”  is  aimed  directly 
at  the  League  through  its  officers.  The  League  has 
made  some  mistakes.  Some  of  its  plans  have  gone 
wrong,  and  some  of  its  leaders  are  unpopular.  On 
the  whole,  the  League  has  been  helpful  to  North 
Dakota  farmers.  They  are  undoubtedly  in  a  better 
position  now  than  they  would  have  been  without  the 
League  campaigns.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been 
a  reaction — as  is  always  the  case  in  any  such  indus¬ 
trial  and  political  movement.  The  politicians  of 
both  the  old  parties  are  concentrating  their  efforts 
to  push  through  this  “recall."  Our  reports  as  to  the 
outcome  vary.  All  admit  that  the  battle  will  be 
close.  At  this  moment  the  chances  seem  about  even, 
with  a  slight  margin  against  the  “recall.” 


Renting  Farms 

As  an  off-hand  estimate  we  should  say  that  we 
have  at  least  500  letters  each  year  asking  about 
renting  farms.  Home  of  them,  of  course,  refer  to 
particular  cases  which  cannot  be  answered  generally, 
but  most  of  them  deal  with  the  usual  plan  of  cash 
or  share  rent.  The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster  has  just  issued  Bulletin  348,  on  “Methods  of 
Renting  Lan(l  iu  Ohio."  It  contains  copies  of  leases 
arranged'  for  both  share  or  cash  rent,  and  would 


prove  very  useful  for  any  person  who  propuses  to 
rent  a  farm.  Work  of  this  sort  seems  to  us  very 
appropriate  for  a  live  experiment  station.  It  appears 
that  in  11)20  20.5  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  Ohio  were 
rented.  This  is  about  one  per  cent  more  than  was 
reported  10  years  ago.  while  in  1880  19.3  per  cent 
were  thus  conducted.  In  one  county,  Madison,  51.7 
per  cent  of  farms  are  reared,  while  in  Meigs  County 
only  11.2  per  cent.  The  bulletin  states  that  “tin1 
farm  operator  who  at  some  period  of  liis  fanning 
has  not  been  directly  interested  in  rental  contract  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.”  It  seems  that 
09.1  per  cent  of  those  Ohio  tenants  are  renting  on 
the  share  basis.  Tenants  generally  prefer  the  share 
method,  while  landlords  prefer  cash.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  bulletin,  which  would  help  hundreds  of  our 
readers. 


A  Book  on  The  Grange 

One  of  the  most  notable  books  on  farming  mat¬ 
ters  of  recent  publication  is  “The  Grange  Master 
and  the  Grange  Lecturer,”  by  Jennie  Buell.  Dr. 
K.  T..  Butterfield  of  the  Massachusetts  College  says 
that  Miss  Buell  is  better  fitted  to  write  such  a  hook 
than  any  other  person  in  the  country.  We  think 
that  is  true,  and  surely  no  one  has  written  the  essen¬ 
tial  story  of  the  Grange  as  well  as  Miss  Buell  puts 
it  in  this  volume.  One  of  the  handicaps  of  Grange 
work  is  the  fact  that  the  organization  has  not  devel¬ 
oped  a  large  group  of  literary  people — men  and 
women  who  are  capable  of  putting  the  really  great 
work  which  the  Grange  lias  done  into  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people.  For  this  work  has 
been  truly  great  and  wonderful  in  its  reaction  upon 
the  life  and  habits  of  country  people.  The  Master 
and  the  Lecturer  of  the  subordinate  or  local  Grange 
have  played  a  great  though  quiet  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  culture  and  intelligence  in  rural  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  These  officers,  in  places  which  may  appear 
to  the  great  educators  as  humble  and  unimportant, 
have  done  much  to  direct  and  encourage  clean  and 
forceful  thinking,  without  which  the  present  won¬ 
derful  development  of  organization  and  co-operation 
among  farmers  would  have  been  impossible.  Miss 
Buell  recognizes  the  importance  of  these  Grange 
officials  and  from  a  long  experience  she  gives  the 
most  sensible  and  kindly  advice  for  their  guidance. 
We  have  never  read  a  book  which,  in  its  definite 
appeal  to  a  certain  class  of  instructors  and  officials, 
contains  more  practical  information.  Every  member 
of  the  Grange  should  read  this  book,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  it  studied  by  town  and  city  people,  that 
they  may  understand  what  this  great  organization 
has  done  for  American  farmers. 


Notes  on  Auto  and  other  Thieves 

Westfield,  Me..  September  14. — Joseph  Gut  of  Ells¬ 
worth  Street  war  driven  from  his  garden  at  the  point 
of  a  gim  last  night,  he  told  the  police  today.  Gur  dis¬ 
covered  a  thief  in  the  garden,  busily  digging  potatoes. 
He  ordered  the  man  off,  and  when  Gut  advanced  toward 
the  man  the  latter  drew  a  gun  and  told  the  owner  of 
the  plot  to  make  himself  scarce.  Gut  did.  and  took  no 
further  steps  to  molest  the  marauder. — Boston  (Hole. 

This  is  the  first  record  we  have  seen  of  a  man 
driven  out  of  his  own  garden.  Can  it  be  that  Mr. 
Gut  lacked  some  of  the  evidences  of  capable  self- 
defence  which  were  so  frequently  associated  with 
his  name  during  the  war? 

Depredation  on  the  property  of  Westchester  County 
farmers  has  already  begun,  and  Sheriff  Werner  has 
appointed  sufficient  special  deputies  to  meet  the  exi¬ 
gency.  But  there  is  one  thing  to  remember,  and  it  is 
this:  The  trespasser  and  offender  must  be  seen  to 
actually  pick  up  the  fruit,  otherwise  no  conviction  can 
be  scoured  in  a  justice’s  court.  This  year  substantial 
fines  will  be  imposed  and  for  which  there  is  a  law  passed 
during  the  last  Legislature.  Farmers  can  make  their 
own  arrests  and  order  the  offenders  to  appear  in  any 
local  court  they  may  designate. 

This  year  the  Westchester  County  farmers  are  acting 
in  concert  in  order  to  break  up  the  wanton  destruction 
of  valuable  fruit  trees  as  well  as  the  loss  apples  and 
vegetables,  which  these  outsiders  do  uot  seem  to  think 
cost  the  farmer  anything  to  produce,  although  help  has 
been  costly  and  high,  not  to  speak  of  the  seed  problem 
of  the  past  year,  the  price  of  which  reached  a  high- 
water  mark. — Port  Chester  (N.  Y. )  News. 

<  >n  page  1109.  “A  Jerseyman  Shoots  Straight.” 
solicits  some  comment  from  other  quarters,  and  in  this 
particular  I  will  introduce  a  case  which  is  of  similar 
kind,  and  tell  how  it  was  disposed  of  in  our  county 
court  somewhat  recently. 

A  down-river  farmer  had  been  missing  chickens.  One 
night,  armed  with  a  killing  gun,  he  concealed  himself 
within  range  of  the  hen-coop,  prepared  to  settle  xvith 
any  marauder  that  entered.  Tie  came  in  the  shape  of 
a  pretty  decent  white  man  who  resided  nearby,  and 
while  in  the  act  of  securing  some  of  the  hens  the  farmer 
fired  to  kill,  and  he  succeeded.  The  trial  followed,  and 
the  farmer  was  freed,  due,  doubtless,  to  many  pre¬ 
cedents,  which  sustained  the  verdict.  Much  indigna¬ 
tion.  however,  against  this  act  was  general,  the  chicken 
thief  having  very  respectable  family  connections,  and 
indeed  many  a  good  honest  man.  failing  to  secure  redress 
either  by  a  square  deal  in  business  or  in  a  legal  suit 
for  claims  he  conscientiously  feel-  belong  to  him. 
undertakes  to  make  good  by  some  nightly  attachment 
against  his  unfriendly  and  crooked  neighbor,  with  sad 


and  fatal  results.  It  is  not  altogether  desirable  to 
resort  either  to  the  law  or  to  pilfering,  and  in  either 
case^  a  square  deal  is  eminently  uncertain.  ’J’HE  It. 
N.-Y.  suggests  a  local  friend’s  words  for  which  he  has 
paid  dearly  in  the  failure  of  the  courts  to  secure  jus¬ 
tice.  It  is  worth  quoting : 

“When  laws  and  lawyers  have  me  bled. 

I  find  no  law  like  good  old  lead  !” 

But  circumstance  alter  cases.  We  have  had  43  sheep 
Killed  in  a  single  night.  with  a  20-acre  field  strewn  with 
the  wool  and  carcasses  of  many  mangled,  and  the  re- 
cress  was  almost  nothing.  A  nearby  colony  of  for¬ 
eigners  actually  conspired  to  train  dogs  to  kill  sheep, 
selling  beforehand  the  'test,  then  finding  more  money  in 
the  county  assessments  for  the  slain  and  mangled.  This 
was  proven.  Dogs  are  so  much  like  men  in  general 
that  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line,  it  being  a  good  rule 
not  to  trust  any  of  them  when  business  or  pleasure  is 
on.  My  father  trusted  one  of  his  oldest  and  best 
friends,  and  thereby  lost:  812,000  through  his  fail¬ 
ure.  which  was  very  much  a  surprise  to  all.  This  fact 
has  caused  the  writer  to  take  the  man-dog  issue  as 
standard.  I’wo  young  women  of  our  city  were  recently 
invited  to  enter  a  car  one  evening,  to  be  driven  to  their 
homes  to  an  environ  a  couple  of  miles.  The  ladies 
regarded  the  young  men  as  specially  kind  and  accepted. 
Instead  of  taking  them  home  thev  steered  into  a  dis¬ 
tant  woods  and  forcibly  attacked  the  two  women.  The 
fase  was  just  settled  by  each  getting  a  fine  of  8500  and 
from  18  months  to  two  years!  Hanging  would  be  the 
Proper  punishment.  In  the  same  court  a  dope-seller 
got  a  flue  of  81.000  and  two  years.  c.  w.  griggs. 

Pennsylvania. 


New  York  State  Fair  Notes 

The  one  thing  that  everybody  saw  at  the  fair  was 
probably  the  monster  cheese,  weighing  over  24,000  lbs. 
The  milk  output  <>f  30  cheese  factories  went  into  its 
making,  and  four  barrels  of  salt  went  into  its  seasoning. 
One  hundred  dollars  wm-th  of  cheesecloth  bandage  alone 
went  into  the  making  of  the  bandage  for  this  behemoth 
ol  all  cheeses  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Its  making  and 
transportation  to  the  fair,  and  into  its  position  in  tin- 
big  dairy  building,  makes  a  story  in  itself.  Suffice  it 
to  say  th-'t  the  usual  parade  of  the  mammoth  through 
the  city  streets  was  called  off  for  fear  that  bridges  and 
pavements  might  not  stand  the  strain  of  the  huge 
truck,  which,  with  its  load,  weighed  over  20  tons,  and 
that,  after  trying  to  haul  it  into  the  building  with  two 
motor  trucks  and  a  tractor,  200  men  seized  the  ropes 
aid  dragged  the  giant  into  its  final  position. 

Tin-  county  exhibits  were  never  better,  as  the  ad¬ 
vanced  season  had  matured  all  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
never  before  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Cayuga  County 
farmers  skill  as  growers  of  farm  crops  and  their  prog¬ 
ress  in  co-operative  efforts  was  recognized  by  the  judges, 
who  awarded  the  exldl  it  of  this  county  first  honors.' 
This  county  won  first  place  two  years  ago.  The  Albany 
County  exhibit  won  second  place,  Madison  County 
third.  Tompkins  County  fourth,  and  Onondaga  County, 
which  took  fit'st  place  last  year,  ranked  eighth  this 
yea  r. 

The  Cayuga  County  exhibit  was  one  of  the  simplest 
of  the  booths  exhibited.  Many  were  far  more  elaborate 
and  would  attract  the  eye  more  quickie.  But  the  award 
was  plainly  made  on  pure  quality  of  products,  which 
was  indisputably  very  high. 

In  tins  respect  the  awards  in  one  other  class,  that  of 
general  exhibits  of  vegetables  by  some  rural  organiza¬ 
tion  were  interesting.  In  this  class  the  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  competed,  and  of 
course  carried  off  the  blue  ribbon,  as  the  qualitv  of  their 
products  was  unsurpassed.  The  New  Woodstock 
Grange’s  exhibit  was  a  very  worthy  one.  and  took  sec¬ 
ond  honors.  The  Sennett  Presbyterian  Sunday  School 
registered  originality,  pluck  and  skill  in  its'  exhibit, 
which  won  third  money. 

T  here  was  one  class  regrettably  scanty  in  its  exhibit, 
that  of  the  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar  display.  But 
two  quart  cans  of  syrup  and  one  of  maple  butter  greet¬ 
ed.  the  eyes  of  those  interested  in  maple  products,  it 
being  understo<  d  that  this  belonged  to  one  exhibit,  the 
sugar  section  of  which  had  been  stolen  early  in  the  fair. 
Inquiry  of  the  attendant  disclosed  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  only  entry  in  this  class  this  year,  despite  the  in¬ 
crease  of  prize  money  to  .8 .'10  for  first  premium.  .820  for 
second  and  810  for  third.  For  years  past  interest  in 
these  exhibits  has  languished,  and  it  is  a  pity.  Makers 
of  these  products  in  thus  ignoring  tin's  opportunity  to 
display  their  goods  are  losing  a  valuable  opportunity  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  industry,  while  aiming  at 
a  fairly  good  premium,  which  in  the  past  has  been  all 
too  easily  secured.  The  attendant  said  lie  himself  was 
going  to  make  an  entry  next  year  on  a  scale  more  com¬ 
parable  to  the  wonderful  entries  of  the  bee  men,  win* 
do  not  hesitate  to  set  up  a  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
stuff  as  an  advertisement  of  their  wares,  as  well  as  a 
contest  for  prize  money. 

The  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  had  an  imposing  pyramid  in 
the  center  of  the  county  exhibits’  building,  showing  the 
business  this  farmers’  organization  is  doing. 

The  Country  Theater  was  as  popular  as  ever,  even 
more  so.  A  new  and  better  location  had  been  secured, 
where  the  noises  outside  were  not  so  disturbing.  Four 
performances  per  day  were  given,  and  an  interesting 
disolay  of  literature  on  t L ■  development  of  this  new 
and  very  valuable  form  of  rural  recreation  was  avail 
able  in  the  lobby  of  the  theater,  with  attendants  to 
answer  questions.  A  full  new  repertoire  of  plays,  from 
thrillers  to  comedies,  was  offered,  with  a  complete 
change  of  program  from  one  day  to  the  next.  The 
plays  were  all  high-class  one-act  ones,  with  stage  prop¬ 
erties  of  a  simple  nature  made  by  the  players.  Prof. 
Alex.  Drummond  of  Cornel?  is  the  father  of  this  amuse¬ 
ment  feature  for  rural  communities,  and  had  charge  of 
all  the  plays  of  the  week.  The  Fair  Commission  is  doing 
its  best  to  stimulate  rural  talent  in  this  direction  by 
offering  prize  money  to  the  amount  of  $205  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  next  year  for  original  plays  dealing  sympa¬ 
thetically  with  some  phase  of  rural  life.  The  plays 
may  be  tragedy,  drama,  comedy,  or  farce  Knowledge, 
observation  and  keen  interpretation  of  the  country  and 
its  folk  will  be  counted  heavily  in  awarding  prizes.  Plays 
may  be  long  or  short.  One-act  or  five-acts  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  Suitability  for  production  by  amateur  clubs 
should  be  considered,  simplicity  and  ease  of  staging, 
action  and  plot  are  desirable.  Plays  will  become  the 
property  of  the  Fair  Commission  and  are  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  Prof.  C.  IV.  Whitney,  who  will  submit  further 
details  of  the  contest.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Tthaca,  before  February  1.  1922.  The  first  prize  will  be 
8100.  second  prize  .850.  third  prize  $30.  and  fourth 
prize  $25.  High-class  plays  dealing  sympathetically 
with  actual  farming  conditions  are  exceedingly  scarce 
at  present.  m.  g.  f. 
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THE  PILGRIM  SPIRIT 

Part  III. 

To  my  mind  the  most  impressive  scene 
in  the  entire  pageant  was  “The  March 
of  the  Dutch  Cities  of  Charity,”  in  1G09. 

The  field  before  us  was  in  absolute 
darkness.  Then  small  lights  began  to 
twinkle  at  various  parts  of  the  field. 
There  were  little  groups  as  though  small 
parties  were  marching  with  lanterns  and 
torches.  They  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  we  could  see  that  each  group  repre¬ 
sented  a  company  of  people  from  some 
Dutch  town.  These  groups  ranged  them¬ 
selves  in  a  great  half  circle.  Then  six 
horsemen  came  galloping  into  the  field 
shouting  "The  Truce.”  It  made  one 
think  of  Robert  Browning’s  poem.  “How 
We  Brought  the  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix.”  One  horseman,  the  English  herald, 
rides  to  the  center  and  reads  a  paper — 
two  lantern  bearers  holding  their  lights 
for  him.  “Peace  guaranteed  for  12  years! 
Religious  freedom  !”  Then  all  the  people 
burst  into  a  great  shout.  The  younger 
people  start  dancing  and  the  older  people 
fall  in.  The  torch  and  standard  bearers 
stand  in  the  center  and  the  great  crowd 
dances  around  them.  The  powerful  col¬ 
ored  lights  play  upon  them,  making  a 
wonderful  picture.  This  truce  meant  life 
to  the  Dutch  people,  who  for  years  had 
been  made  utterly  miserable  by  war.  It 
also  represented  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Pilgrims,  for  they  found 
in  Holland  what  was  denied  them  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  evident  object  of  these  pictures 
of  life  in  Ho’land  was  to  show  how  these 
Pilgr’ms  were  made  stronger  and  more 
useful  through  transplanting.  Plants  and 
trees,  when  dug  from  the  place  where 
they  started  and  planted  anew,  with 
I’oots  pruned  and  tops  cut  back,  make 
better  and  more  productive  specimens  as 
a  result  of  such  work.  It  is  clear  that 
their  experience  in  Holland  made  these 
men  and  women  better  fitted  to  serve  as 
successful  pioneers.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  Pilgrims  could  have  gone  directly 
from  England  to  America  and  made  a 
success  of  their  venture. 

#  *  *  *  if 

The  next  picture  showed  a  conference 
at  Leyden  in  the  year  1620.  The  Pil¬ 
grims  have  gathered  to  take  a  vote  as  to 
whether  they  shall  stay  in  Holland  or 
start  for  the  new  world.  As  the  ballots 
are  passed  out  sounds  of  trumpets  are 
-heard.  The  Dutch  are  drilling,  in  the 
fear  that  war  will  be  renewed.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  all  the 
people  of  this  church  gladly  made  the 
voyage  in  the  Mayflower.  The  truth  is 
that  less  than  half  of  them  voted  to  go. 
Standish.  Winslow,  Robinson  —  practi¬ 
cally  a1!  the  leaders — were  anxious  to  cross 
the  water  and  find  a  new  home,  yet  their 
arguments  could  not  convince  a  majority. 
Some  of  the  peonle  were  frankly  afraid 
of  the-  voyage  and  what  it  would  disclose 
in  the  “new  world.”  Others  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  terms  under  which  they 
must  work.  These  Pilgrims  were  mostly 
poor  men.  and  in  order  to  borrow  the 
money  for  their  equipment  and  transpor¬ 
tation  they  were  forced  to  make  a  hard 
bargain.  Under  the  contract  there  could 
be  no  personal  profits  for  at  least  seven 
years.  All  the  profits  from  any  source 
coming  from  their  enterprise  must  be 
used  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  community. 
These  men.  in  their  desire  to  be  free  and 
to  find  a  new  state  where  they  might  live 
as  they  pleased,  tied  themselves  hand  and 
foot,  by  a  contract  which  made  them  vir¬ 
tually  industrial  slaves  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  They  paid  their  debt  several 
times  over,  and  never  once  considered  re¬ 
pudiation.  They  willingly  held  out  their 
arms  for  the  handcuffs  of  debt,  and  finally 
melted  those  handcuffs  off  bv  the  flame 
of  faith  and  the  power  of  labor.  Those 
who  criticize  these  men  for  their  strict 
laws  and  sober  practices  should  remem¬ 
ber  this  honorable  side  of  their  charac¬ 
ter  The  vote  in  Leyden  sorted  out  less 
than  half  their  number  and  those  who 
finally  came  were  a  sort  of  Gideon’s  band 
who  could  not  see  any  lions  in  the  way. 

*  *  *  * 

Following  the  voting  scene  came  the 
departure  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Delfts- 
haven.  Morning  dawns,  and  a  group  of 
Pilgrims  are  discovered  waiting  to  be 
carried  to  the  ship.  A  concealed  choir 
sang  the  words  of  Hebrews  11:13. 

"These  not  haring  received  the  prom¬ 
ises  hut  persuaded  of  them  confess  lhat 
they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the 
earth.  They  desire  a  better  country, 
wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  he  called 
their  God ,  for  he  hath  prepared  for  them 
a  city." 

John  Robinson,  the  spiritual  leader, 
makes  an  address  to  his  people.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  sense  as  well  as  of 
the  spirit,  for  among  other  wise  things 
he  said  : 

“There  being  some  to  come  among  you 
newly  .in  England,  at  first  you  will  be, 
many  of  you.  strangers  as  to  the  persons 
and  infirmities  one  of  another.  Be  watch¬ 
ful  lest,  when  such  things  fall  out  in  men 
and  women  as  you  suspected  not.  you  be 
inordinately  affected  with  them  !” 

Which  means  be  charitable  and  forget 
most  of  your  neighbor’s  faults.  That  is 
sound  advice  for  any  community,  but  I 
imagine  that  these  101  peonle  crowded 
into  the  little  Mayflower  for  three  months 
learned  about  all  there  was  to  know  about 
their  neighbors.  It  was  a  powerful  and 


striking  scene,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
everyone  among  that  great  throng  of 
spectators  who  had  ever  left  home,  or 
who  had  seen  their  friends  depart,  felt  a 
powerful  hand  tugging  at  the  heart.  Rob¬ 
inson  drops  on  his  knees  in  prayer,  the 
others  grouping  about  him,  while  the  con¬ 
cealed  choir  sang  “The  Pilgrim’s  Chorus.” 
The  last  verse  of  this  runs  as  follows: 

“We  are  free  to  be  the  first  who  are  to 
bear  the  coming  harvest, 

Over  leagues  that  are  between  us  and 
the  fields  that  are  unsown, 

And  though  God  may  leave  the  reaping 
unto  others  who  come  after, 

He  has  called  us,  and  we  follow  to  the 
new  and  the  unknown.” 

Then  the  lights  slowly  faded  out  and 
then  suddenly  turned  in  full  brilliance 
upon  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  strong 
voice  which  opened  the  pageant  was 
heard  once  more : 

Then?  artisan-farmers — these  Pilgrims — 
Steadied  by  precepts  of  Robinson, 

Trained  by  their  leaders. 

Who  studied  the  Bible  for  guidance, 

Shaped  here  at  Plymouth 
Liberty’s  fabric. 

Grappled  in  small  way 
Problems  of  State. 

Because  of  their  wisdom, 

Trusting  in  God,  believing  in  man. 

Knew  not  the  havoc  of  Indian  warfare 
Taught  the  newcomer 
Gain  must  be  theirs 
At  the  price  of  their  labor. 

Punished  the  traitor. 

Yet  pitied  the  culprit. 

This  is  your  heritage, 

All  you  Americans. 

Ho  ye  maintain  it? 

#  *  *  # 

The  next  scene  was  entitled  “The  Com¬ 


pact  in  the  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower.”  As 
we  looked  at  the  little  vessel  gently  toss¬ 
ing  in  the  harbor  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  all  this  company  could  crowd  into 
her  cabin,  but  these  Pilgrims  must  have 
learned  the  secret  of  close  association 
during  their  long  voyage.  I  think  this 
“compact”  may  well  be  called  the  germ 
from  which  grew  our  American  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  most  striking  thing  about  it 
is : 

“Now  we  do  covenant  and  combine  our¬ 
selves  that  our  governing  in  this  new 
world  may  be  by  us  and  for  us  for  the 
greatest  good  of  all.  By  virtue  hereof  to 
enact,  constitute  and  frame  such  just  and 
equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions 
and  offices  from  time  to  time  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the 
general  good  of  the  colony  unto  which  we 
all  promise  due  submission  and  obedi¬ 
ence.” 

Here  we  have  in  essence  a  co-operative 
society  stripped  of  all  frills  and  orna¬ 
ments,  founded  through  necessity  upon 
obedience  and  submission.  Read  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Gettysburg  speech  and  you  are  re¬ 
minded  of  part  of  this  “compact.”  One 
by  one  the  men  signed  this  document.  The 
women  did  not  sign  it,  and  some  of  the 
men  had  servants  or  bondmen.  For  in¬ 
stance,  John  Carver,  the  first  governor, 
signed  “for  myself,  my  wife  Catherine 
and  six  others.”  There  was,  as  is  the 
case  with  every  enterprise  of  this  sort,  a 
little  band  of  “kickers”  or  “soreheads.” 
These  were  led  by  John  Billington.  He 
finally  signed,  but  not  with  good-will, 
grumbling  about  his  “liberty.”  Brewster, 
who  presided  at  the  meeting,  answered 
him  : 

“They  only  enjoy  full  liberty,  John 
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Billington,  who  know  how  to  use  it 
right.” 

It  is  strange  how  this  Billington  ever 
came  to  join  the  party.  He  must  have 
been  a  surly  and  mischief-making  man. 
Later,  he  was  the  first  man  of  Plymouth 
to  be  hung.  He  was  thus  punished  for 
killing  a  man.  We  shall  see,  when  we 
come  to  analyze  history,  that  this  “com¬ 
pact”  worked  out  because  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  strong  men  who  guided  the  colony 
and  ruled  it  strictly.  While  on  its  face  a 
purely  democratic  document,  it  resulted 
in  rule  by  a  minority  of  individuals  who 
held  a  majority  of  power  and  character. 
A  few  strong  men  directed  the  affairs  of 
Plymouth.  I  shall  try  to  show  next  week 
how  this  “compact”  led  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  system  of  “town  meetings” — prob¬ 
ably  the  nearest  approach  to  a  pure  de¬ 
mocracy,  at  least  in  principle,  that  Amer¬ 
ica  has  ever  seen.  There  was  one  remark¬ 
able  thing  about  this  pageant — that  was 
the  wide  range  in  nationality  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  presented  it.  In  this  old  Pil¬ 
grim  town  you  might  imagine  that  the 
actors  would  all  bear  the  names  of  Stand¬ 
ish,  Carver,  Bradford,  Brewster  or  other 
Mayflower  names.  Yet  here  are  some  of 
the  names,  taken  from  the  program :  Au- 
toniotta,  Giovanneti,  McDuffie.  Behring, 
Hickey,  O’Brien,  Krueger.  Pederzine, 
Murphy,  Donovan,  Bonfiazni,  Strocchi, 
Goldstein,  Lamborghini  and  Kaplowitz. 
There  they  were,  lined  up  as  Pilgrims 
beside  plain  Brown  and  Bradford. 
Holmes,  Drew,  Sampson,  Morton,  Bates 
and  Howland.  Surely  if  some  of  the  old 
Pilgrims  were  wandering  about  that 
night,  they  must  have  had  strange 
thoughts.  II.  W.  C. 


]f f\T\  /t  Jf  An  authentic,  complete  photographic  record  of  livestock, 

farm  equipment,  crops — that’s  business. 

Pictures  like  the  one  reproduced  above — and  every  home  abounds  in  such 
opportunities — that’s  pleasure. 

Kodak  does  double  duty  on  the  farm. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  catalogue  of 
Kodaks  and  Brownies. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 
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Kudzu  Seed  in  Greenhouse 

I  wish  to  try  out  the  kudzu  vine,  and 
would  like  the  address  of  one  or  more 
dealers  who  have  the  seeds  to  sell  in 
quantity.  I  shall  plant  indoors  and  grow 
them  this  Winter  to  set  out  in  the  Spring. 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  A.  s.  c. 

Most  of  the  large  seedsmen  advertising 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  sell  kudzu  seed.  We 
obtained  a  small  quantity  last  year  and 
sowed  it  in  the  garden  in  late  June.  It 
sprouted  readily  and  started  a  rapid 
growth  until  a  flock  of  little  chicks  got 
at  it.  They  seemed  to  prefer  it  to  any 
other  plant  within  their  reach.  By  pro¬ 
tecting  some  of  these  little  plants  we  were 
able  to  save  them,  and  by  September  1 
many  had  vines  four  feet  long  and  well- 
grown  roots.  They  can  be  readily  trans¬ 
planted  next  Spring.  We  plan  to  cover 
them  with  a  coarse  mulch  as  we  would 
strawberry  plants.  As  for  starting  the 
seed  in  the  greenhouse,  that  is  a  new 
idea.  We  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
been  tried.  It  seems  possible,  and  -we 
hope  it  will  be  tried,  but  we  should  prefer 
the  roots  grown  naturally — out  of  doors. 

Weeds  in  This  Garden 

I  have  a  neighbor,  a  most  hard-work¬ 
ing  man,  who  planted  his  garden  in  the 
Spring  after  giving  the  ground  a  liberal 
amount  of  manure,  and  from  that  day 
until  last  Sunday  never  went  near  it 
again.  The  weeds,  needless  to  say.  were 
luxuriant  and  solid.  I  asked  him  if  I 
would  have  to  cut  them  to  keep  the  seeds 
from  coming  over  in  my  garden  that  had 
no  weeds  in  it,  but  he  said  he  would  skip 
church  and  cut  them  to  oblige  a  neighbor. 
When  he  started  to  swing  his  scythe  he 
came  to  where  the  string  beans  were 
planted,  and  there  they  were  in  perfect 
condition  and  a  larger  yield  than  mine 
over  the  fence.  He  was  so  surprised  he 
called  to  me  to  come  see ;  then  he  cut 
farther  to  the  beets,  and  they  were  per¬ 
fect,  only  not  as  large  as  if  they  had  pot 
been  shaded.  His  wife  has  been  doing 
up  string  beans  and  beets  all  week.  His 
carrots  are  too  small  yet,  and  the  onions 
thick  but  about  three-fourths  inch,  but 
not  one  seemed  to  have  missed. 

Long  Island.  E.  o.  fairctiild. 

Yes,  we  have  known  several  such  cases. 
We  have  one  patch  of  tomatoes  this  year 
where  the  weeds  got  in  and  grew  so  fast 
that  we  gave  it  up.  This  is  naturally 
wet  land,  and  the  almost  constant  rains, 
have  driven  the  weeds  into  great  growth. 
Yet  the  tomatoes  are  giving  a  fair  yield, 
and  are  probably  less  likely  to  rot  in  this 
wet  weather  than  they  would  be  on  per¬ 
fectly  clean  land.  But  all  such  things 
prove  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
In  a  season  without-  sufficient  moisture 
the  weeds  wonld  have  taken  more  than 
their  share,  and  the  garden  crops  would 
surely  have  suffered. 

Black  Raspberries 

When  is  the  best  time  to  take  up  black 
raspberry  bushes?  Will  you  tell  some¬ 
thing  about  the  culture  of  them? 

Bolivar,  N.  Y.  R  E.  0. 

The  best  time  for  setting  black  rasp¬ 
berries  is  in  the  very  early  -Spring,  though 
some  growers  set  plants  in  the  late  Au¬ 
tumn,  after  growth  has  entirely  ceased. 
When  the  plants  are  to  be  set.  in  the  Spring 
we  plow'  the  ground  the  previous  Autumn 
so  that  it  can  be  fitted  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  Spring.  If  set  in  the  Autumn 
a  protection  should  be  given,  such  as  a 
light,  mulch  of  strawy  manure.  Before 
the  plants  are  set  the  old  shoot  should  be 
pruned  back  to  4  or  5  inches,  or  even 
less.  If  left  on  the  plant  fruit  forms 
and  takes  nourishment  from  the  new, 
tender  shoots,  exhausting  the  plant.  We 
set  the  plants  a  little  deeper  than  they 
were  previously ;  with  the  blackcaps  per¬ 
haps  an  inch  is  enough.  The  rows  are  set 
six  feet  apart  and  thoroughly  cultivated. 

The  first  season  we  grow  cabbage  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  thus  insuring  proper 
cultivation  in  order  to  secure  a  crop  of 
cabbage.  A  light  application  of  manure 
is  valuable,  but  too  heavy  an  application 
causes  rank  cane  growth,  at  the  expense 
of  the  fruit.  The  humus  in  the  manure 
is  valuable,  but  too  much  nitrogen  is 
detrimental.  Perhaps  the  best  method  of 
pruning  is  so-called  Summer  pruning. 
The  growing  canes  when  about  2  feet  high 
are  pinched  back,  causing  them  to  branch, 
making  strong  laterals  which  produce 
abundant  fruit.  The  old  canes  should  be 
removed  after  fruiting,  or  at  least  by 
Autumn,  as  they  become  diseased  and  re¬ 
duce  the  vitality  of 'the  plantation. 

t.  H.  r. 


Killing  Out  Hellebore 

What  will  kill  hellebore?  It  grows  in 
beds  in  the  swamp  which  I  intend  to 
d  ain  next  Spring;  have  about  an  acre 
below  the  pasture,  which  would  like  to 
make  into  a  field.  The  forest  fires  have 
been  through  there  several  times  in  years 
past.  Reds  of  sweet  fern  choke  every¬ 
thing  else  out.  Have  been  told  that  noth¬ 
ing  will  kill  it,  but  if  it  is  grubbed  and 
worked  over  well,  do  you  think  it  can  be 
destroyed?  h.e.  n. 


12  months 
to  pay 

— and  at  reduced  prices 


For  a  reasonable  first  payment  you 
can  install  this  powerful  Western  Electric 
outfit  and  start  it  working1  and  saving  for 
you.  It  won’t  take  long  to  pay  for  itself. 
And  think  of  the  comforts  and  conveni¬ 
ences  it  brings! 

Western  Electric  Power  and  Light 
gives  you  all  the  electric  lights  you  want 
— running  water  in  the  house  and  barn — 
plenty  of  electric  power  to  do  your  barn- 
work  and  housework,  too. 

This  outfit  is  so  capable  because  it  has 
an  extra  size  engine  with  a  pulley,  and 
because  the  famous  “tapering  charge 
makes  the  battery  work  better  and  last 
longer. 

DEALERS: 

Good  territory  still  open  for  live-wire  representatives 


Western  Electric  has  been  making 
and  selling  dependable  electrical 
products  for  over  fifty  years. 


Western  Electric 

Power  &  Light 


y 


y 


^  Mail 
y  this  cou¬ 
pon  for 
booklet  RN-2 
S  to  Western  Elec- 
y  ^  trie  Co.,  110  William 
y  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Makes  the  battery  last  longer 


/  Address. 


Protect  Your  Young  Fruit  Trees 

Excelsior  Wire  Mesh 
Tree  Guards  will  positive¬ 
ly  safeguard  young  fruit 
trees  against  gnawing  ani¬ 
mals.  They  are  rust- proof, 
easily  attached,  and  cost 
but  a  few  cents  each.  In 
various  sizes. 

Write  for  booklet  R  for  detailed 
information. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 

Worcester.  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


Cut  Cost 

Ditching 
Field  Terracing 


Grade  road*,  build  dykes,  lavess  with 

All-Steel- Reversible— Adjustable 
Al  fTW^l  fa  the  time  to  cut  labor 
|t§  B|  a  yy  cost,  insure  crops,  save 
money  by  better  drainage 
and  field  terracing.  Get  the  Martin  Story— FREE. 
Martin  works  in  any  soil.  Makes  V-shaped  ditches 
for  drainage  or  irrigation  or  clean*  ditches  down  to  4 
feet  deep.  Great  terracing  tool.  Horses  or  tractor. 
We  want  to  tell  you  a  great  cost-cutting  story 
now.  Write 


OWENSBORO  DITCHER  A  GRADER  CO..  INC. 
Box  1 34  Owonaboro.  Ky. 


Save  25%  on  Roofing 


CENTURY  Rnbber  Roofing  is  sold  direct 
from  factory  to  you.  Best  and  cheapest  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Long  guarantee.  We  pay  freight.  Send  for 
ETDCC  samples,  catalog  and  bargain  prices 
*  ■  write  today. 

CENTURY  MF6.C0.3fl3  KatbcriaeBldg.  E.St.Louts.lll. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  World  Ruler 

Within  the  workshop  of  the  "world  Our 
Lord  His  earth  designed. 

The  elements  together  chimed,  accom¬ 
plishing  His  plan. 

The  Master’s  hands  the  mountains  raised  ; 
His  breath  awoke  the  wind. 

Oh,  craftsmanlike  He  finished  it  and 
gave  it  all  to  man  ! 

The  crystal  streams  unbridled  ran  to  seek 
the  virgin  seas ; 

The  meadows  stretched  from  hill  to  hill, 
unmarked  by  welt  or  scar ; 

And  wakened  by  the  clamor  of  the  young, 
untainted  breeze. 

The  tree  tops  sang  magnificats  to  greet 
the  morning  star. 

»So  man  took  up  the  gift  He  gave,  and 
broke  it  to  his  will, 

The  crippled  streams  to  seaward  took 
a  stinking,  fearful  load; 

The  meadows,  shackled,  bore  him  bread  ; 
he  tore  apart  the  hill ; 
lie  filled  the  placid  skies  with  smoke,  . 
where  once  the  clean  winds  rode. 

He  cluttered  up .  the  countryside  with 
papers  from  his  food; 
lie  left,  as  'mark  that  there  he  ate.  the 
flask  and  rusting  can  ; 

By  black  and  barren  acres  where  the  for¬ 
est  trees  once  stood 
The  tale  was  told  of  fires  he  built  and 
how,  unleashed,  they  ran. 

A  hundred  million  trees  he  slew-,  and 
where  he  placed  his  feet 
The  bramble  and  the  sumac  grew  to 
mock  the  fallen  pine ; 

He  found  a  path  where  flowers  dreamed; 
he  made. a  swarming  street 
And  bellowed  to  the  tainted  skies:  “Be¬ 
hold,  the  world  is  mine !” 

Within  the  "workshop  of  the  worlds,  () 
wise  and  patient  Lord, 

Within  the  forge  fires  of  the  sun  You 
fused  and  made  our  earth. 

Oh,  send  us  Eden’s  angel  back  to  stand 
with  flaming  sword 

To  keep  Your  gift  and  guard  Your  gift 
until  we  learn  its  worth. 

— F.  f.  v.  in  New  York  Tribune’, 

K: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  Bulletin  No.  1*70,  “Manufacture  of 
Cow’s-milk  Roquefort  Cheese.”  The  orig¬ 
inal  Roquefort  cheese,  high  in  retail  price, 
is  made  in  France  from  sheep’s  milk,  and 
its  manufacture  has  been  known  for  2,000 
years.  It  is  a  white  cheese  marbled  with 
green  mold,  quite  salty,  and  soft  in  tex¬ 
ture.  The” mold  is  a  special  culture  grown 
on  bread  and  applied' in  powdered  form 
to  the  curd.  Anyone  interested  in  cheese 
making  would  find  this  bulletin  sugges¬ 
tive  in  its  discussion  of  the  processes  re¬ 
quired  by  this  special  product. 

* 

Some  of  the  pretty  one-piece  frocks  of 
the  slip-on  type  have  an  elastic  at  each 
side  of  the  waist,  run  in  a  casing  under¬ 
neath,  thus  gathering  the  dress  in,  while 
permitting  it  to  slip  easily  over  the  head. 
There  are  narrow  ribbon  ties  that  appar¬ 
ently  confine  the  dress,  but  it  is  the  in¬ 
visible  elastic  that  really  holds  it  in 
place.  . 

* 

Anyone  who  has  inherited  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  crepe  de  chine  shawl  with  deep 
fringe  and  embroidery  may  now  bring  it 
out.  It  is  the  newest  wrap  from  Paris, 
and  shawls  two  yards  square,  heavily  em¬ 
broidered,  seen  in  a  famous  shop,  were 
priced  at  from  $75  to  $105.  Shawls  of 
habutai  silk  were  from  $8.50  to  $100. 

* 

Women’s  three-piece  sports  suits  of 
Scotch  tweed  consist  of  coat,  skirt  and 
knickerbockers.  They  are  plainly  tailored 
in  mannish  style,  and  were  seen  for 
$40.50,  in  excellent  quality,  gray,  heather 
mixture,  brown  and  tan. 

* 

Says  a  reader  in  Pennsylvania  : 

There  is  every  sign  of  an  early  Fall,  for 
the  crickets  commenced  to  sing  here  in 
June,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  three  beautiful 
green  and  gold  caterpillars  came  up  to  our 
door  seeking  a  safe  place.  We  placed  one 
on  a  curious  oriole's  nest,  where  he  made 
his  cocoon ;  the  others  found  places  to 
their  liking,  one  on  a  window  curtain, 
the  other  in  a  corner  of  a  screen.  They 
are  the  lovely  Luna  moth  variety,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  their  resurrection 
another  season.  .  We  also  have  two  alli¬ 
gators  in  the  greenhouse,  a  year  old,  and 
a  fuzz-headed  monkey,  the  long-tailed 


white-eapp-  1  variety,  that  sings  like  a 
canary  bird ;  he  is  very  interesting. 

That  singing  monkey  is  certainly  an 
unusual  pet  for  a  farm  home,  and  we 
would  like  to  hear  more  about  it.  We 
have  included  among  our  greenhouse- pets 
bullfrogs,  turtles,  toads,  wood  lizards  and 
spotted  chameleons,  all  very  tame,  but 

t 


GOOD  SALT 

"Melts”  like  a  flake  of  SNOW 


If  you  want  even,  yet 
mild  flavor,  for  which  you 
use  salt,  select  a  pure, 
instantljr  dissolving  salt. 
No  salt  is  salt,  unless  it 
does  dissolve. 

Other  salts  are  of  hard, 
granular  crystal  or  hard, 
flaky  texture.  Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt  is  different,  be¬ 
cause  its  tiny  flakes  are  soft 
and  porous  and  dissolve  in¬ 
stantly  like  flakes  of  snow. 
It  penetrates  quickly,  seasons 
evenly.  “Colonial”  is  all 
pure  salt,  with  all  the  mois¬ 
ture  removed. 

Best  for  cooking,  baking,  batter  mak¬ 
ing,  meat  curing,  table  use  and  ail 
farm  pur- 


Ordinary  Salt 

The  crystals  or  flakes 
of  ordinary  salt  are  hard 
and  slow  dissolving. 


poses. Will 
not  cake 
or  lump  as 
or  d  i  nary 
salts  do. 


* colonial 


Put  op  in 
701b  bags 
of  linen- 
ized  ma¬ 
terial,  ex¬ 
cellent  for 
toweling. 


r 
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COLONIAL 


SPECIA  L 
FARMER  S 


Colonial  Salt 


The  soft  porous  flakes 
of  “Colonial”  dissolve 
instantly. 


SALT 


THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY  —  AKRON,  OHIO 
Chicago,  Ill,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
FOR  STOCK  SALT-USE  COLONIAL  BLOCK  SALT 


SAVE  $45 


Genuine  $100  Oliver  Typewriters  now  $55. 
Brand  new,  latest  model.  Direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  to  you.  And  we  ship  you  an  Oliver  for 
free  trial.  No  payment  down.  Keep  it  or 
return  it.  If  you  want  to  own  it,  pay  us  only 
$4  per  month.  This  is  the  greatest  type¬ 
writer  bargain  on  earth.  You  save  $45  Write 
today  for  full  particu¬ 
lars,  including  our  book, 
“The  Typewriter  on  the 
Farm."  Then  we  will 
send  you  an  Oliver  for 
free  trial.  Write  now. 
tTW  OUVEf?  Tforwritir  (pmu.a# 
5947  Oliver  Tvp.-rlt.r  Bldg. 

Chic. go.  111, 


Cheer  Up! 

TOWERS  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SUCKERS 

knocks  rairy  dzy  gloom  - 

\A\V — irvfo  &  cocked  hat - 

'{OW E#;y 

yj\  A.  J.  TOWER  CO.- 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstronfl  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
linudy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


THOUSANDS  of  new  books  are  printed  eacli  year. 
Some  are  good  and  others  worthless.  Some  books 
seem  to  be  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping 
the  reader  pass  a  few  idle  hours,  while  others  are  so  dull 
and  dry  it  is  an  effort  to  read  them. 

“HOPE  FARM  NOTES” 

Is 

an  unusual  book 

It  contains  more  than  25  stories  of  farm  life  which  will 
hold  your  interest  from  start  to  finish.  The  author  knows 
both  the  dark  and  bright  sides  of  farm  life,  and  thousands 
of  country  people  have  found  pleasure,  inspiration  and 
encouragement  from  these  stories.. 

Every  member  of  your  family  will  enjoy  this  book  and 
it  ought  to  be  in  every  farm  home.  The  price  is  only 
$1.50,  postpaid. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name. . . 

Town . . . . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 
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A  Homemade  Firetess  Cooker 

Someone  recently  suggested  that  any 
information  on  making  and  using  a  tire¬ 
less  cooker  would  be  of  use  to  many  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Since  I  have  made 
several,  the  following  may  be  of  use  to 
some  of  my  good  friends;  for  I  confess 
to  the  fact  that  my  most  friendly  feeling 
goes  to  the  good  men  and  women  who 
are  engaged  in  the  world’s  basic  industry, 
the  people  “with  the  hoe.’’  The  most  in¬ 
dependent  and  richest  man  I  ever  knew 
was  an  uncle  of  mine,  who  owned  but  40 
acres  of  Iowa  land ;  he  owed  no  man 
anything ;  he  knew  the  dignity  of  honest 
toil;  he  did  not  shirk  the  responsibilities 
of  “father”  or  “husband” ;  he  lived  at 
peace  with  his  neighbors,  co-operated 
with  them ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  help  his 
community  boost;  he  was  thrifty,  honest, 
well  read.  All  honor  to  the  willing,  hon¬ 
est  toiler,  wherever  he  may  be. 

My  wife  would  scarcely  know  how  to 
get  along  without  a  lireless  cooker.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  watch  the  pot  or 
pan  to  see  that  the  roast  does  not  burn, 
that  the  water  does  not  evaporate  or  boil 
over.  She  can  put  the  meat  to  roast,  the 
beets  to  cook,  the  New  England  dinner 
to  boil,  the  Boston  brown  bread  to  bake, 
the  vegetable  soup  to  be  made,  the  pies — 
four  pies  in  a  frame — in  fact,  anything 
except  white  potatoes  to  boil,  and  go  her 


Q — Wood  top  of  cooker. 

1 —  Metal  sides  of  top  1  inch  wide  with  gal¬ 
vanized  bottom. 

2 —  Space  between  wood  top  and  metal  bottom 
packed  with  asbestos. 

ltound  hole  in  center  of  top  Is  steam  vent. 

A — Tive  metal  top  of  cooker. 

B — Chamber  cut  in  two  vertically. 

R — The  wood  case. 

H — Three  inches  liay  or  excelsior  packing. 

K — One  and  one-half  inches  mineral  wool 
packing. 

N — One-half  inch  dead  air  space  between  sides 
and  bottom  of  chamber. 

way  to  church,  or  shopping,  knowing 
that  the  “fireless”  will  continue  on  the 
job,  doing  its  honest  bit,  with  ^o  waste  of 
meat  juices  or  of  fuel. 

I  have  built  several  cookers,  but  the 
last  one  is  far  superior  to  the  others ;  we 
have  been  using  this  one  about  eight 
years. 

The  material  used  for  this  cooker  were : 
A  good  quality  of  galvanized  sheet  iron 
for  the  three  compartments,  the  top,  and 
the  covers ;’ mineral  wool — asbestos — was 
used  for  the  .first  packing  layer  around 
the  metal  chambers;  hay  and  excelsior 
were  used  to  complete  the  packing.  Min¬ 
eral  wool  might  have  been  used  exclu¬ 
sively.  but  the  hay  aud  excelsior  were 
used  because  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  thrown  away. 

This  cooker  was  built  with  three  cham¬ 
bers  of  uniform  size  of  in.  diameter 
and  13 V*,  in.  deep.  It  was  built  so  that 
large  aluminum  ket.rlos  might  be  used ; 
the  largest  kettle  is  10x11,  and  will  take 
care  of  a  very  large  roast.  I  first  bought 
the  kettles  and  then  built  the  cooker  to 
fit. 

The  galvanized  walls  of  the  chambers 
are  double  with  a  %  in.  dead  air  space 
between  the  walls  and  bottoms.  There 
are  two  layers  of  packing  around  these 
chambers — first.  1 in.  of  mineral  wool, 
packed  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  an  outer 
layer  of  3  in.  of  hay  and  excelsior,  and 
lastly  the  wood  case. 

The  compartment  lids  are  packed  with 
about  1  iu.  of  the  mineral  wool  packed 
firmly  between  the  wood  top  and  the  gal¬ 
vanized  base.  The  covers  should  be  a 
tight  fit  when  fastened  down  to  clbse  the 
chamber. 

We  use  soapstone  radiators ;  one  is  put 
in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  under¬ 
neath  the  kettle  contining  the  food  to  be 
cooked ;  one  is  put  on  top  of  the  kettle 
cover.  It  takes  but  little  more  fire  to 
begin  when  the  radiators  are  used,  but 
with  them  a  much  more  successful  result 
is  obtained. 

The  rough  sketch  showing  the  compart¬ 
ment  cut  in  two*  vertically  indicates  the 
parts  in  the  construction. 

A  small  cooker  may  he  made  with  a 
large  galvanized  pail — straight  sides — in¬ 
side  of  which  is  placed  another  similar 
pail,  0  iu.  smaller  in  diameter.  Pack  mm- 
eral  wool  firmly  between  the  two  pails, 
see  that  both  covers  fit  snugly. 

E.  WILLIAMS. 


Drying  and  Salting  Beans 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  recipe  for  dry¬ 
ing  green  string  beans,  and  also  green 
Lima  beans?  Will  you  also  give  me  a 
good  recipe  for  salting  .strung  beans? 

8.  H.  C. 

Strung  beans  may  be  dried  in  a  dehy¬ 
drator,  or  in  trays  over  the  kitchen  stove. 
Only  young  tender  pods  should  be  used. 
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Snip  off  cuds,  wash,  in  cold  water*  and 
drain.  Shred  or  cut  diagonally  in  pieces 
to  1  in.  long,  spread  Va  to  1  in.  deep 
on  trays,  and  expose  to  a  temperature  of 
110°  to  100°  until  dry.  A  rising  tem¬ 
perature  with  no*  check  gives  best  results. 
Other  directions  issued  by  the  National. 
War  Garden  Commission  say  that  string 
beans  and!  green  Lima  beans  should  be 
blanched  in  boiling  water  for  six  to  10 
minutes  before  drying,  but  this  year 
Lima  beans  so  treated  became  “slippery” 
and  soured  before  they  dried,  so  we  shall 
omit  the  blanching  process  iu  future. 
Green  Lima  beans  dry  on  trays  over  the 
kitchen  range  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
string  beans.  When  drying  appears  com¬ 
plete,  we  give  a  final  hour  or  more  in  a 
moderate  oven,  as  an  extra  precaution, 
and  then  hang  in  paper  bags  iu  the  kitch¬ 
en  for  a  few  days,  shaking  about,  occa¬ 
sionally,  before  finally  storing  in  tins  or 
cartons. 

To  salt  string  beans,  wash,  snip  off  the 
ends,  and  pack  iu  an  earthen  jar  with  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  salt,  using  one  part  salt 
to  10  parts  beans,  by  weight.  Weight 
the  beans  down,  and  two  days  later  add 
enough  10  per  cent  salt,  solution  to  fill  the 
jar.  For  a  10  per  cent  brine  add  12/3 
cups  of  salt  to*  one  gallon  of  water. 


Brine  for  Pork;  Sausage;  Head  Cheese 

Would  you  tell  me  hoVv  to  care  for  and 
make  brine  for  pork,  hams  and  bacon ; 
how  to  make  sausage  and  head  cheese, 
and  if  prepared  smoke  is  satisfactory  for 
hams  and  bacon?  MBS.  H.  F. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  brine  for 
what  is  known  as  sugar  cure:  For  100 
lbs.  meat  use  12  lbs.  common  salt.  3  lbs. 
brown  sugar,  3  oz.  saltpeter,  G  gals,  wa¬ 
ter.  In  Summer  the  brine  should  be 
boiled  aud  cooled  thoroughly  before  pour¬ 
ing  over  the  meat,  but  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  Winter*.  Pack  the  meat  iu  a  clean 
large  crock  or*  hardwood  barrel,  putting 
the  larger  pieces  irr  the  bottom,  skin  side 
down.  Fill  in  with  the  pieces  of  bacon. 
A  board  or  small  barrel  head  should  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  meat,  and  weighted 
down,  so  that  the  meat  is  all  kept  under 
the  brine.  Bacon  and  small  hams  should 
remain  in  the  brine  four  or*  five  weeks, 
large  hams  six  or  seven  weeks.  Brine 
should  Ire  examined  every  few*  days,  as  it 
sometimes  becomes  “ropy”  during  a  warm 
spell.  If  this  occrrrs,  remove  the  meat 
and  stir  a  small  amount  of  baking  soda 
into  the  brine.  If  the  condition  continues, 
new  brine  should  Ire  made,  and  a  different 
container  used*.  Plain  salt  pork  is  pickled 
in  a  brine  made  ■with  10  lbs.  salt,  2  oz. 
saltpeter  and  4  gals,  boiling  water  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  pork.  When  cold,  pour  over* 
the  pork  and  weight  down.  The  pork  is 
kept  in  the  brine  until  used.  Many  rrso 
the  prepared  liquid  smoke  with  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Sausage. — Use*  three  parts  of  lean  meat 
to  one  part  of  fat.  Run  through  the 
grinder,  spread  out  in  layers,  and  use,  to 
each  10  lbs.  of  meat,  3  oz.  salt,  1  oz.  of 
black  pepper  and  l*  oz.  of  dry  sage,  rub¬ 
bed  fine.  Sprinkle  this  seasoning  over 
the  meat  as  evenly  as  possible,  then  run 
through  the  grinder*  a  second  time  to  mix 
the  seasoning  thoroughly. 

Head  Cheese. — Cut  the  head  iu  four 
pieces,  remove  eyes,  ears,  brain,  skin  and 
snout.  Reserve  the  fattest  part  for  lard. 
Leave  the  meat  to  soak  over  night  in  cold 
water,  then  clean  thoroughly.  Put  the 
meat  on  the  fire  with  plenty  of  water, 
and  boil  till  the  meat  separates  from  the 
bones.  Remove  from  fire  and  pick  out  all 
flic  bones.  Draw  off  the  liquid  and  save 
for  future  use.  Chop  the  meat  with  a 
chopping  knife;  return  to  the  kettle  aud 
pour*  on  enough  liquid  to  cover  the  meat. 
Boil  gently  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Sea¬ 
son  to  taste  with  pepper  and  salt  just  be¬ 
fore  removing  from  the  fire.  Turn  into*  a 
shallow  pan,  cover*  it.  with  cheesecloth, 
and  then  put  on  top  a  board  with  a  weight 
to  make  it  solid. 


Ripe  Tomatoes  in  Brine 

As  T  have  just  finished  clearing  out  the 
garden  this  verse  which  I  saw  lately  is 
brought  to  my  mind: 

“  ’Tis  the  last  rose  of  Summer,  left  bloom¬ 
ing  alone, 

By  gentle  breezes  ’tis  fanned  ; 

The  only  thing  in  the  garden 

That  Susan  hasn’t  canned.” 

But  I  didn’t  can  anything  that  I  could 
keep  fresh,  as  I  already  had  my  cans, 
whole  ones  and  cracked  ones,  packed  full. 
The  cracked  ones  I  use  to  store  dried 
plums,  berries,  raisins,  candied  peel,  etc., 
for*  steamed  puddings.  I  much  prefer 
dried  fruits  to  canned  or  even  fresh,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  so  juicy  and  don’t 
make  the  pudding  so  messy  looking.  I 
had  a  neighbor  who,  when  a  can  was 
cracked,  no  matter  how  badly,  immediate¬ 
ly  filled  the  crack  with  white  lead  paint, 
a  can  of  which  she  kept  for*  such  pur¬ 
poses,  and  set  it  away,  in  a  warm  place, 
and  next  year*  used  it  as  though  it  had 
not  been  broken,  and  her*  fruit  kept  well, 
too,  all  kinds.  I  have  never  tried  it  “for 
fear.” 

I  put  my  extra  ripe  tomatoes  in  a  tub 
of  brine,  as*  one  does  cucumbers,  etc.,  for 
pickles,  and  when  I  want  fresh  tomatoes 
I  take  out  as  many  as  I  -want,  cover*  with 
boiling  water,  let  stand  until  skin  splits, 
as  when  fresh  from  the  vines,  and  no  one 
knows  them  from  freshly  picked  ones  un¬ 
less  told.  I  do  this  at  any  season  or  time 
when  I  have  a  surplus  of  ripe  tomatoes. 
They  keep  indefinitely,  and  I  prefer  it  to 
canning.  jessie. 


Big  Saving  for  You 
in  Kalamazoo 


Why  pay  high  prices  when  big  savings  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  in  Kalamazoo?  Thousands  are  get¬ 
ting  “ Kalamazoo-Direct-To-You”  prices  and 
saving  money  this  year. 

Write  today  and  find  out  how  much  you  can 
save  on  a  Kalamazoo  Stove,  Range  or  Furnace. 

Also  get  our  money-saving  prices  on  Sewing  Machines, 

Kitchen  Kabinets,  Indoor  Closets,  Paints, 

Shoes,  Gas  Ranges,  Rugs  and  many  other 
articles. 

Mail  a  Postal  Today 

This  19  your  year  to  save  money  and  our  prices 
,save  you  more  than  most  people  expect. 

Cub  or  Easy  Paymenti.  24-Hour  Shipmcat.  Scad  today  for  Catalog  No.  1 14 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrsr 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kal&nvazqe 

Registered.  Direct  to  You” 


BUY  YOUR  CLOTHING 

DIRECT 


:  <  •  7. 


WOOLEN  MILL/ 


ONLY  THE 
CLOTH-MAKERS 
PROFIT  TO  PAY 


Write  ns  your  name  and  address  so  that  we  can  send  you  catalog  and  cloth  samples  of  our  fine 
MILL-MADE  Clothing  for  men  and  boys.  We  will  show  you  how  to  save  ft  big  part  of  your 
clothing  money  by  buying  garments  and  cloth  for  the  family  direct  from  the  mill  that  makes  tho 
cloth.  For  50  years  our  cloth  output  has  been  used  by  the  largest  clothing  makers.  Now  wo 
make  our  own  cloth  Into  our  superior  MILE-MADE  garments.  We  are  content  with  a  cloth-makeT’8 
profit;  .vou  buy  tho  BEST  at  rock-bottom  price.  We  send  cloth  samples  and  easy  measurement 
blanks.  Note  these  values;  you  can't  begin  to  match  them  elsewhere: 

MEN’S  SUITS  Tallored-to-meature .  $25.00  MEN’S  TROUSERS.  Tailored-to-meaiura  S  5.50 

MEN’S  OVERCOATS.  Tailored-to-measure.  $20.50  BOYS’  SUITS,  standard  sizes,  6  to  17 
MEN’S  ULSTERS.  Tailorcd-to-measure. .  $31.25  yrs.  Made  of  finest  MEN’S  suitings....  $  0.50 

MEN’S  MACKINAW’S,  standard  sizes,  BOYS'  SUIT,  with  extra  pair  pants .  $10.95 

chest  34"  to  46".  Made  of  fine  warm  BOYS'  MACKINAWS,  standard  sizes.  6  to 

plaid-back  overcoatlnss .  $11.85  17  years .  $  9-00 

CLOTH  BY-THE-YARD  . $1.50  up  per  yd. 

All  cloth  56"  wide.  Finest  all-wool  suitings  in  Browns. 
Greens.  IleatheTS,  Blues;  women's  suitings,  cloakings, 
skirtings.  Velours,  Polo  cloth. 

All  garments  and  cloth  fully  guaranteed.  State  Items  Inter¬ 
ested  in  so  we  can  mall  proper  samples.  Write  now. 


ASPIRIN 

Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  iu  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylic-acid. 


_  SPECIAL- 

Combination  Offer 

Gillies’  A-RE-CO.  -v  c 

lbs.  COFFEE  |  5 

Bean  or  Ground  y 

3  Sample  Mixed  f 

lbs.  TEA  J 

Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
SatiAfactioti  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  OOMPANY,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  Yeare  New  York  City 


Kill  Rats"ew 


Way 

In  France  the  World's  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  eats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Dauysz  Virus. 

Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
riCv  DOOlV  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  gut  some. 

P.  W.  Virus.  Ltd.,  121  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


P.  of  H.  FLOUR-- PURE  BRAN 

BUY  DIRECT  IN  20-TON  CARS  OR  MORE. 
Friendly  to  Organized  l<’armera. 

CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO.,  Minneapolis 


KNITTING  Yarns.  Finest 
quality  all-wool  worsted 
yarns.  Wide  variety  of  colors  and 
weights: 

4-ply  Germantown 

3-ply  Germantown 

4-ply  Fibre  Silk  and  Worsted 

Fibre  Silk  and  Worsted  Floss 

Shetland  Floss 

Saxony 

Heavy  Sweater  Yarn 
Knitting  Worsted 

Strong,  soft  and  elastic.  Wonderfully 
smooth  and  even.  Knit  up  beautifully. 
Your  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Free  Samples.  Send  today  for  the 
Peace  Dale  sample  card  —  4  weights,  36 
beautifulcolors,  80 samples  in  all  I  Address 
PEACE  DALE  MILLS.  Dept. 455 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


Peace  Dale 
Knitting  Yarns 


TURKISH  TOWELS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL 

We*  will  send  you  Dost  paid  for  42.00  our  special 
bundle  of  Assorted  Towels,  Retail  value  12.50. 
MONEY  BACK  IF  DISSATISFIED. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 

Send  postal  for  our  other  mail  order  offers. 


RIGGS 

A  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GRADUATES  enabled 
to  earn  living  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Largo  farm 
in  the  Berkshires.  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  are  specialists  iu  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction. 
Students  taught  to  DO  things  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake,  manly,  ambitious  boys.  TFrffe  for  Booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster  Lakeville,  Conn. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $  1 .50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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In  the  winter  of  1921-22,  how  will  you  heat  your  home 


FIREPLACE  ?\U 
STOVE? 

or 


(GKfl 


NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

With  Grandad’s  fireplace,  you  roasted  on  one  side 
while  the  other  side  froze.  The  stove  is  better — if  you 
pile  in  the  fuel  and  keep  it  roaring,  you  can  make  one 
room  80°  but  the  next  room  may  be  zero.  How  differ¬ 
ent  with  the  NEW-IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace,  “the  one 
you've  heard  so  much  about.  '* 

The  heat  doesn’t  go  up  the  chimney  to  heat  all 
outdoors.  The  furnace  becomes  a  part  of  the 
house — your  doors  are  your  dampers. 

Just  drop  a  postal  for  the  descriptive  printed  matter.  Then  you 
will  see  that  the  NEW-IDEA  evolution  is  as  simple  as  candle 
and  fireplace — gasoline  lamp  and  stove — electric  light  and  pipeless 
furnace. 

The  NEW-IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace  is  as  standard  in  thousands 
of  homes,  stores  and  churches  as  electric  light. 

It’s  easily  and  quickly  installed — takes  but  a  day. 

Think  of  the  comfort  of  having  every  room  in  your  nouse  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  a  June  day  throughout  the  winter  months.  Yet  you 
use  only  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  much  coal  or  wood. 

Free  printed  matter  will  tell  you  all  about  the  interesting  features 
of  the  NEW-IDEA. 

Originated  and  Manufactured  by 

Utica  Heater  Company 


100-200  White  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

A/so  manufacturers  of  “ Superior  ”  Pipe  Furnaces  and 
“  Imperial  ”  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 
Exceptionally  good  proposition  for  hard¬ 
ware  dealers,  implement  men,  etc. 


PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH 

BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


in 


NEWTON’S 


■  Heave,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Com¬ 
pound.  Relieves  Heaves 
by  correcting  the  cause 
—  Indigestion.  Prevents 
Colic,  Staggers.  Best 
_  Conditioner  and  Worm 

. . .  Kxpeller.  29  years  sale.  Three 

large  cans  guaranteed  for  Heaves  or  money  refunded. 
•Sc  and  $1.30  per  can  (Includes  war  tax),  at  dealers  or  by 
mail.  Largest  package,  dose  is  small,  cheapest  to  use. 
THE  NEWTON  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio 


■  MAKE  A  DOLLAR  AN  HOI  K.  SELL  M  EN  1>ET8 

MS. 6 ills  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  u  t  e  n  si  Is.  Sample  p  a  e  k  age  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO., Dept.  108,  Amsterdum,  N.Y. 


The  first  remedy  for 
Lump  Jaw  was 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Price  $2.60  (War  Tax  Paid) 
and  it  remains  today  the  standard  treatment, 
with  years  of  success  back  of  it,  known  to 
be  of  merit  and  fully  guaranteed.  Don’t 
experiment  with  substitutes.  Use  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  or  bad  the  case  or  what  else  you 
may  have  tried  — your  money  back  if  Flem¬ 
ing's  Actinoform  ever  fails.  Our  fair  plan 
of  selling,  together  with  full  information  on 
Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment,  is  given  in 
Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  ever  printed  to 
be  given  away.  Contains  192  pages  and  69 
illustrations.  Write  ns  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS..  16  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago.  Illinois 

" 25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yard «” 


MINERAL'® 
HEAVE50 


years 

COMPOUND 
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Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  glv# 
(satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  snHicient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 

1  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet./ 


5  MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  An.,  Pittsburg,  ft 


1  The  Farmer  1 
i  His  Own  Builder  I 


By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


“  For  tale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 

Tiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 


/HBSORBINE 


I  STOPS 
LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint.  Curb.-Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Malt. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Oat  Hay  for  Horses 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  feed  oat 
hay  to  a  horse?  I  cut  oats  while  in  milk. 
My  horse  ate  the  oats  well  for  several 
days,  when  he  stopped  ea'ting  them.  He 
is  not  doing  well,  is  losing  flesh,  and  he 
has  humors  on  skin,  with  itching  sensa¬ 
tion.  I  am  feeding  equal  parts  cracked 
corn  and  bran  with  what  little  oats  he 
will  eat  for  hay.  B.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

Oat  hay  is  a  roughage  and  not  a  con¬ 
centrate,  and  you  should  not  undertake 
to  feed  it  as  a  grain  in  a  mixture  in¬ 
tended  for  work  horses.  It  might  pro¬ 
perly  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  evening 
meal,  but  a  horse  that  is  losing  flesh 
should  be  fed  generously  of  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  during  the  other  two  feedings.  I 
take  it  that  you  were  not  successful  in 
harvesting  your  oat  hay  after  having  it 
get  wet  and  possibly  badly  cured,  and  as 
a  result  it  is  probably  musty  and  un¬ 
palatable.  If  by  any  chance  it  has  fer¬ 
mented  to  such  an  extent  that  mold  or 
must  is  present  it  cannot  safely  be  fed 
to  your  horse.  A  grain  ration  consisting 
of  five  parts  of  cracked  corn,  four  parts 
of  bran  and  one  part  of  oilmeal  should 
be  fed  in  combination  with  the  oat  hay. 

If  the  horse  does  not  take  kindly  to 
the  oat  hay,  then  mix  with  it  some  mixed 
or  Alfalfa  hay  until  he  is  accustomed  to 
eating  the  oat  hay.  Unless  it  is  badly 
cured  it  is  very  palatable  for  horses,  and 
is  a  bulky  and  satisfactory  roughage  to 
use  during  the  Winter  months.  Salt 
should  be  available  at  all  times. 


Alfalfa  or  Oats  and  Peas 

1.  Which  would  be  the  most  profitable 
to  buy — Alfalfa  hay,  first  cutting,  which 
is  very  coarse,  at  $25  per  ton.  or  grow  oats 
and  peas  for  hay,  and  buy  a  grain  ration 
to  make  up  the  portion  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  at  the  present  time?  2.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  many  bushels  per  day  a 
person  would  need  to  use  off  a  16-foot 
silo  to  keep  it  sweet  until  freezing  time? 

Watkins,  N.  Y.  t.  p.  m. 

1.  It  would  be  more  profitable  for  you 
to  produce  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  as 
a  source  of  roughage  rather  than  to  buy 
first  cutting  Alfalfa  bay  that  would  be 
coarse  and  woody  at  $25  a  ton.  If  the 
oats  and  Canada  field  peas  are  seeded 
early  in  the  Spring  they  will  yield,  if 
planted  on  good  soil,  about  three  or  four 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  such  crop  as  Soy  beans 
or  millet,  that  would  add  substantially  to 
your  available  roughage.  While  it  is  true 
that  Alfalfa  carries  considerably  more 
protein  than  the  oat  and  pea  hay,  the 
difference  is  not  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
differential  in  cost.  Y'ou  would  of  course 
have  to  feed  a  grain  ration  carrying  con¬ 
siderably  more  protein  in  case  the  rough- 
age  used  was  oat  and  pea  hay  rather  than 
Alfalfa  hay.  With  present  freight  rates 
and  high  distribution  costs  there  is  every 
advantage  in  favor  of  operations  that 
enable  the  farmer  to  produce  the  bulk  of 
the  roughage  on  liis  own  farm  rather 
than  to  purchase  it  in  the  open  market. 

2.  As  to  the  amount  of  silage  necessary 
to  be  removed  daily  in  order  to  prevent 
spoilage,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest 
the  amount  in  bushels ;  but  if  you  are 
careful  in  removing  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  surface  of  the  entire  silo  no 
spoilage  will  be  experienced.  We  are 
assuming  that  you  find  it  necessary  to 
open  your  silo  immediately  before  the 
Fall  feeding  season  begins,  otherwise  you 
are  advised  not  to  remove  any  of  the 
decomposed  material  until  you  are  ready 
for  regular  daily  feeding.  After  the  silo 
is  filled  in  the  Fall  there  is  an  advantage 
in  sprinkling  the  top  surface  with  oats  in 
order  that  they  may  sprout  and  form  a 
mat  which  will  prevent  unnecessary  and 
common  spoilage.  If  this  practice  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  be  sure  to  use  oats  generously 
in  order  that  a  thick  mat  of  green  growth 
may  appear. 

3»  - 

Cow  Poisoned  by  Parsnips 

A  number  of  months  ago  I  noticed  an 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  par¬ 
snips  as  poison,  and  it  seems  strange  to 
me  that  some  time  afterward  I  should 
lose  a  cow,  the  best  one  I  had,  just  fresh 
about  five  weeks,  from  eating  the  stems  of 
parsnips  having  seed  heads  and  flowers 
on  them.  It  was  just  four  days  after  the 


cow  had  eaten  it  that  she  was  dead,  and 
what  strikes  me  that  it  could  have  been 
the  parsnips  is  the  fact  that  the  cow 
died  without  a  kick  or  any  pain ;  was 
just  feeling  unwell,  and  laid  over  and  died 
while  we  watched  her.  I  examined  the 
cow’s  intestines,  and  found  everything  in 
perfect  condition  except  the  fact  that  not 
a  drop  of  blood  was  left,  except  a  little 
in  the  liver;  all  the  rest  was  a  reddish- 
tinted  water.  Can  you  give  me  any  more 
information  on  the  poison  of  parsnips? 

Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.  f.  s. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
condition  of  decay  rather  than  any  poi¬ 
sonous  product  that  the  parsnip  tops 
themselves  might  have  contained  that  was 
responsible  for  death  in  this  instance.  I 
have  known  instances  where  parsnip  tops 
have  been  picked  over  by  dairy  cows,  but 
this  is  the  first  case  of  poisoning  that 
has  been  called  to  my  attention. 

Red  Hogs  as  Fighters 

“Here  is  a  recommendation  for  red 
hogs  sent  by  an  expert :  ‘They  do  not 
frighten  readily  and  are  better'  fighters, 
pound  for  pound,  than  any  other  colors.’ 
Is  that  any  advantage?” 

I  note,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  above  item. 
I  would  say  that  any  male  hog  that  is 
lively  and  a  good  male,  is  of  necessity 
full  of  energy.  I  have  grown  them, 
white,  black  and  red  males,  and  I  always 
make  it  a  point  to  treat  well  and  make 
tame.  Yes,  tame  as  a  dog.  A  male  hog 
that  is.  worth  the  name,  and  the  better  the 
male  is,  the  more  likely  he  will  be  to 
get  cross  and  ugly  if  not  handled  as  they 
should  be.  A  man  who  is  afraid  of  a 
hog,  should  not.  in  my  judgment,  keep 
one,  as  the  hog  knows  this  fully  as  well 
as  the  man,  yes,  better.  A  full-grown 
male  hog.  weighing  500  lbs.  or  more  is 
very  near  in  intelligence  to  a  dog. 

I  have  one  now,  a  pure  Duroc-Jersey, 
500  lbs.  or  more,  tame  as  a  dog.  knows 
his  name,  will  come  at  call,  anywhere  at 
all  times.  Is  now  past  three  years.  I 
have  five  young  daughters  of  his.  that 
farrowed  at  one  year  old  or  less  61  live 
strong  pigs. 

I  have  had,  as  I  said,  white,  red  and 
black,  but  for  genuine  value  as  prolific 
hogs  give  me  the  red.  ones  every  time 
and  the  fact  still  remains  that  of  all  hogs 
going  to  market  over  one-half  of  them 
are  either  red  or  a  strong  percentage  of 
red.  And  the  best  hog  to  grow  is  the 
best-bred  one.  If  gamy  or  intelligent,  if 
not  properly  cared  for,  and  they  once 
get  cross  by  improper  management,  look 
out !  They  know  how  to  look  out  for 
No.  1,  but  so  do  the  black  and  white 
ones  too.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
sows.  They  can  also  be  made  very  tame 
or  otherwise.  F.  M.  P.  &  SON. 

New  Y'ork. 


Harvesting  and  Feeding  Sunflowers 

As  usual  at  this  season  we  have  a  good 
many  questions  asking  how  to  handle 
sunflowers  so  as  to  hold  the  seeds  for 
feeding.  In  this  climate  it  is  difficult  to 
save  the  seeds  properly.  They  contain 
considerable  oil  and  quickly  mold  or  de¬ 
cay  when  they  are  left  damp.  Our  own 
plan  for  harvesting  a  small  quantity  of 
seed  is  to  drive  through  the  field  with  a 
wagon  just  before  the  seeds  are  ready  to 
drop  out  of  the  head.  We  cut  the  heads 
off  with  a  sharp  knife  or  sickle,  leaving 
a  foot  or  a  little  more  of  the  stem  to 
serve  as  a  handle.  These  heads  are 
tossed  gently  into  a  wagon  and  the  load 
is  hauled  to  the  barn  or  shed,  where  there 
is  a  good  circulation  of  air,  and  where 
the  heads  can  be  kept  dry.  If  there  are 
only  a  few  of  the  heads  they  can  be 
spread  out  on  the  floor  or  on  top  of  the 
haymow.  One  good  plan  is  to  build  a 
set  of  racks  or  bins  up  at  one  side  of  the 
shed  or  barn.  It  is  better  to  make  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  these  bins  out  of 
chicken  wire,  so  as  to  give  a  full  circu¬ 
lation.  of  air  around  the  heads.  Kept  in 
these  bins  for  a  week  or  two  the  heads 
will  dry  out.  The  seeds  can  be  beaten 
out  by  putting  them  on  a  firm  floor  and 
striking  them  with  a  heavy  stick  or  flail, 
or  when  there  is  a  large  number  they  can 
he  run  through  a  thrashing  machine. 
Some  people  run  them  through  a  fodder 
cutter.  We  know  of  cases  where  sun¬ 
flowers  and  ear  corn  are  run  through  the 
cutter  together,  and  the  mixture  then  fed 
to  chickens.  The  hens  are  able  to  do  the 
rest  of  the  shelling.  In  fact,  one  good 
way  to  save  labor  is  to  throw  the  sun¬ 
flower  heads  and  the  ear  corn,  too,  right 
into  the  chicken  yard  and  let  the  hens 
help  themselves.  They  will  get  all  the 
feed  in  this  way,  the  trouble  being  that 
you  never  can  tell  exactly  how  much  you 
are  feeding. 
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Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

October  1 — Shorthorns.  Pitt  County 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association,  Atwood, 
Ill. 

October  5-6 — Holsteins.  New  York 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  semi-an¬ 
nual  sale,  Endieott,  N.  Y. 

October  6 — Shorthorns  and  Herefords. 
George  C.  Carey,  St.  Johnsville,  Vt. ;  sale 
at  State  Fair  Grounds,  White  River 
Junction,  Vt. 

October  S — Holsteins.  Chestnut  Lawn 
dispersal  sale.  J.  V.  Fredericks,  Cana- 
joharie,  N.  Y. 

October  10 — Holsteins.  Victory  Farm, 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

October  12  —  Aberdeen-Angus.  Indi¬ 
ana  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

October  10 — Holsteins.  Chester  County 
Breeders’  sale,  West  Chester,  Pa.  C.  J. 
GaiTett  and  E.  C.  Brinton,  managers. 

November  3  —  Holsteins.  Nebraska 
State  Sale,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

October  6-7 — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  twelfth  annual  convention, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

October  8-15 — National  Dairy  Show, 
Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds,  Hamline, 
Minn. 

October  10-14 — Farmers’  Week.  State 
Agricultural  School,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 

November  1-5 — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

^November  5-12 — Pacific  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition,  Spokane,  Wash. 

November  9-February  18,  1922— Short 
Course  in  Horticulture,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

November  26  -  December  3  —  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

December  7-9 — American  Pomological 
Society,  thirty-eighth  annual  convention, 
Toledo,  O. 

January  10-12,  1922  —  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  annual  meeting, 
Murphy  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

January  25-29,  1922 — Poultry  Show, 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 


Farm  and  Garden  Notes 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Murphy  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va., 
January  10,  li  and  12,  1922. 

Bagasse,  the  sugar-  cane  stalk  from 
which  the  juice  has  been  extracted,  is 
being  made  into  building  material  by  a 
manufacturing  company  at  Marrero,  La., 
across  the  Mississippi  River  from  New 
Orleans.  It  is  said  to  be  virtually  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  lumber.  The  product  is  being 
manufactured  in  boards  12  feet  wide  and 
S00  feet  long.  #ne  board  containing 
enough  material  to  build  three  bunga¬ 
lows.  Strips  are  later  cut  into  required 
dimensions. 

Fourteen  hundred  head  of  sheep  were 
burned  to  death  September  11  when 
lightning  struck  a  stock  barn  on  the 
E.  G.  Stephens  farm,  near  Muncie, 
Ill.  Three  thousand  head  of  sheep  were 
in  the  barn,  but  volunteers  succeeded  in 
herding  1,600  of  the  animals  to  safety. 
The  loss  will  total  more  than  $40,000. 

In  anticipation  of  the  probable  closing 
of  United  States  markets  to  Canadian 
cattle,  the  United  Grain  Growers,  Ltd., 
have  declared  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
organize  an  “export  cattle  company,”  it 
was  announced  at  Winnipeg  September 
13.  It  is  proposed  to  conduct  co-opera¬ 
tive  shipping  as  a  department  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  live  stock  business  this  Fall.  The 
cattle  will  be  handled  by  the  company  for 
the  shippers  on  a  pool  basis.  The  plan 
which  has  been  tentatively  worked  out  is 
very  much  like  that  employed  by  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board  in  handling  the 
1919  crop. 

After  19  years  of  expensive  and  labor¬ 
ious  effort,  with  only  varying  success,  in¬ 
terested  shipping  interests  and  govern¬ 
ment  experts  now  express  the  belief  that 
a  method  has  been  found  that  will  solve 
the  problem  of  the  water  hyacinth  that 
is  choking  practically  every  bayou  in 
Louisiana.  The  new  method,  which  was 
suggested  by  Governor  John  M.  Parker, 
is  the  simple  application  of  live  steam. 
Preliminary  reports  from  experiments 
now  under  way,  according  to  government 
agents,  indicate  that  the  Governor  has  at 
least  pointed  a  way  to  check,  if  not  ex¬ 
terminate  the  plant  that  has  proved  such 
a  menace  to  Louisiana’s  inland  water¬ 
ways  for  the  last  20  years  and  which, 
according  to  government  observers,  is  now 
threatening  the  fresh  water  portion  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  water  hyacinth 
appeared  in  Louisiana  immediately  after 
the  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  here  in 
18S4.  The  plant,  which,  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  was  exhibited  at  the 
fair,  and  its  beauty  was  greatly  admired. 
At  the  close  of  the  fair  a  number  of 
plants  were  taken  to  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  for  growth  in  garden  pools.  When 
they  overcrowded  the  pools  they  were 
thrown  into  nearby  bayous,  where  they 
caused  heavy  losses  by  choking  the  bay¬ 
ous  and  streams  to  such  an  extent  that 
small  vessels  could  not  make  their  way 
through  the  tangled  masses  of  foliage  and 
roots,  which  at  places,  extended  for  miles, 
with  no  break  of  channel  through  them. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Milks 

2  Cows 

in 

3  Minutes 

Average-  11  Minutes  per  Cow 

Burton  Page  Co., 

Dear  Sirs:. 

I  received  your  Hand 
Operated  cow  milker 
and  find  it  all  you  claim 
it  to  be.  I  can  milk  42 
quarts  in  24  minutes 
or  average  two  cows 
every  three  minutes. 

At  first  I  could  milk 
only  about  half  the 
amount  of  milk  with 
the  machine  but  the 
cows  soon  gave  in  to 
it  and  did  not  kick. 

I  also  find  the  Page 
milker  very  easy  to  dean  because  it  is  so  simple. 

BENJAMIN  WIESS,  Grantz,  Pa. 

No  installation  expense— run  by  hand 

Also  portable  model  run  by  electricity— 
no  installation  expense— alsogas  engine  power 
—a  TREMENDOUS  improvement  in  machine 
milking.  The  milking  machine  problem  solved l 
So  find  out— send  for  our  free  book.  Find  out 
also  about  our  4-Cow  Milker. 

Itlilks  Four  Cows 

At  Once! 

Saves  half  the  time  —  does  double  work. 

Find  out.  Catalog  free.  Try  our  double  unit 
model:  no  installation  expense.  Anymodel  after¬ 
ward  exchanged  for  a  higher  priced  machine. 

30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

No  C.O.D.— no  deposit— no  obligation.  You  try 
it  —  and  your  word  goes!  If  not  satisfactory, 
returnable  at  our  expense  after  60  milkings  — 
if  satisfactory,  pay  cash— or  half  cash  and 

$722  a  Month 

Or  if  you  wish,  straight  $4.00  a  week  or  $18.00 
a  month— easy  payments  to  suit.  We’ll  make 
that  milker  pay  for  itself  every  day  as  it  goes 
along.  It’s  a  wonderful  milker  —  simple  — 
easy  —  sanitary  —  and  you’ll  find  it  out  while 
using  it  on  free  trial. 

This  direct,  rock  bottom  price,  free  trial,  easy 
payment  offer  is  made  only  where  we  have  as 
yet  appointed  no  dealers  nor  agents  —  so 
ACT  QUICK. 

FREE  Book I 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full 
of  important  facts— an  education  in  milking 
machines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest 
milking  service  at  the  lowest  cost.  Learn 
how  you  are  completely  protected  in  giving 
our  hand  power  machine  a  trial  on  your 
own  herd.  Send  the  coupon  today. 
(■■■■■■■■■■■■■□■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

THE  BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  4857 
661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  III. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  direct 
offer  on  the  Page  Milker. 


Name 


Addreed 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHWOOD: 

Special  offering  of  gilts  and  tried  sows,  safe  in  pig 
for  late  summer  and  fall  litters.  These  are  big  and 
stretchy.  Many  of  them  from  litters  of  twelve  to 
fifteen.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

sale  High  Class  Berkshires 

3-mos.-old  females,  Barron’s  Sucee*sor-Longfel- 
low’s  Double  breeding.  Reid  immune.  $15  to  $20. 
WILDACRES  FARM  R,  F,  D,  1  East  Greenwich,  R,  I. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  l’rop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


RarLokira  D...  Just  past  two  years.  About  400  lbs. 
DC!  AS Illi  0  Dual  KpochaTsMatchlessHi'd.Exeellentcondi- 
tion  and  great  breeder.  Cost  $75  when  8  mos.  old.  lit  ed 
by  R.  H.  Stone.  $60  buys  him.  A.  0.  ICOHEIO.  Fishkill. H.V. 


Sale  Thoroughbred  Prize-Winning  Berkshire  Boar 

Fan-owed  March  23.  Reasonable.  r  ■  1 

S.  WALTERS  -  Newington,  Conn. 

For  Sale-100  Pigs— Berkshires&Chsster Whites 

6  weeks.  $3.50  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Dushore.  Pa. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848:  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Kecord  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
and  transfer  slips  free  to  all  recorders.  Write 
the  Secretary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L.  B.  WALTER,  Scc’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


LONE  PINE  CHESTER  WHITES 

Boar  pigs,  service  hoars. bred  sows  and  gilts.  Prince 
Big  Bone,  Prince  Big  Boy  arid  Rajah  blood  lines. 
Our  best  stock  priced  reasonably  for  Fall  sale. 

VAN  WYCK  FERRIS 
Lone  Pine  Farm,  Greenwood  Lake,  Orange  Co.,  X.  Y. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Duroc-dersey  Pigs  ei1  ‘IfocT 

Cornfield  Point  Farm,  Saybrook,  Conn. 


D|  I  D  Cf  Sensation,  Orion  and  Taxpayer 

w#  IT  V#  O  Breeding.  All  ages  for  *ule. 
F.  M.  PATTINUTON  &  SON,  Merritield,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 
BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  let  "Sales  List"  ie  now  ready  to  he  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  hulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  $150  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  eince  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureau., of  Animal  Industry. 

W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass.  ' 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $l50-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  Ilallletou,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  $8MS3S 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W/I  Dmry  farms.  22  s.  32d  St.,  Phil*.,  Pt. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  tho 
best  proven  SON  of  "NE  PLUS  ULTRA.’’  These  bulls  aro 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  600-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugertles.  New  York 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breed¬ 
ing.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particulars.  Will 
take  notes  for  one  or  two  years  without  interest  from 
responsible  purchasers.  Smitbvjllc  Flit,,  Chenango  Co..  N.T. 


BULL  CALVES  SSrtifflS 

out  of  cows  nowon  test  for  A.  H.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawlino,  N.  Y 


Florham  Farm— For  Sale-A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  JYlatlison,  N.  J, 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


A 

BOOK  OX 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

-<40 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CUY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Deg  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

German  Shepherd 


COLLIES,  AIREDALES 

OID  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 

Trline])  dogs,  Brood 
Matrons,  Ptjps.  Send  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

NI8HNA  COLLIE  KENNELS,  W.  It.  Watson, 
Mgr.,  Box  1745,  Macon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakland,  Iona 


sale  Airedale  Puppies 

at  real  farmers'  prices. 

C.  V.  ELY  -  Solcbury,  Penn. 


AFTON  FARM  AIREDALES 

to  registry.  Males,  $20  and  $25;  Females.  #15 
and  $25;  Spayed,  $20.  Active,  husky  and  robust. 
AFTON  FARM  -  E.  Dummerston,  Vermont 


MY  AIREDALE  TERRIERS  SATISFY 

At  Home,  On  Farm  or  Hunting  Field. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


lirerialn  BITCH,  10-mon.,  daughter  of  International 
HllOUalt)  champion Cootinat 'hlnook.  with papere.  Start¬ 
ed  on  rabbits.  $8o.  PINEHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Pori  Roj»l.  Pt. 


AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS.  Oaniclttn.  Ctnfi. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind. 
NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City.  Pa. 

CrDDCTC  Either  Color  orSex.  Single  pairs  or  do* 
a  ELHIl L.  I  d  lotB-  Brice  list  free.  Catalogue  10c’ 

C.  H.  Keefer  Jc  Co.,  Greenwich,  O. 


FERRETS 


For  hunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FAR.NSWOKTH,  Raw  Loadex,  Okie 


SWINE 


We  Expect  to  Show  qqreion 


SENSATION,  2nd.  and  a 

few  other  SENSATIONS  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Spring- 
field,  Mass., and  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  this  fall.  IF  TOU  NEED 
R  NIGH  CLASS  OUROC  BOAR  OR 
R  FEW  FOUMDATION  FEMALES 
BUY  NOW  for  SENSATION 
blood  is  in  demand,  and 
prices  are  within  reach  of  all.  Every  animal  guaranteed 
as  represented  or  vour  money  refunded.  Herd  immune. 
Visit  or  write.  GOBEL  FARMS,  Annandale,  N.  J. 


T> „ „  'Serviceable age  and  younger. The  right 
lAUIUC  Duals  kind  at  prices  that  will  interest  you. 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Poir  lYnrnr*  of  all  ages.  Bie  type, 

XV8g.  UUrOCS  qoithIA  FARM  Stanl 


MyPoland-ChinaBredSows  andPigs 

Are  a  Continous  Performance  For  Profit. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland-Chlnas.  The  coming  hog.  Am 
booking  orders  for  fall  pigs  at  farmers’  prices.  Write 
your  wants.  0.  tl,  V 11 K  i'll Olll’SON,  Chambersliurg,  Pa.  K.  10 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WE1MAN,  P.  0.  Box  469.  Hummelstown.  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  AND  CHESTER  WHITEPIGS 

88  r,n<!  $10  each  prepaid.  Guarnnteedtoplea.se.  Address 
GEO.  F.  GRIFFIK  K.  II.  «  Newvllle,  Pa. 


BigTypi 


nip!  Beg.  Free.  Choice  Pigs  either  Sex, 

eu.hb.  S  mil  each.  Pairs 


•s  no-akin.  Bred  from 
Slate  Pair  Winners.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  FaIIa.  N.  T- 


XX A MPSH I  RES.  The  bacon 

type  hog,  fast  grower.  Much  appreciated 
by  packers.  Free  Cir.  Guernsey  Cattle. 


LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
■InMn-Mand.  P«.  -  DuR 


.%  JERSEYS 

“TarT  JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono's  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  tor  $7,500 
(hvIs-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid's 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head— Accredited  Herd 

Ulsferdorp  Farms,  Highland.  N.Y. 

- - 

Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys 

now  on.  Heifer  calves.  Write  Fosterflcldw,  P.  O.  Box 
178,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  Jtf.  J.  Prices  reduced. 

Reg.  Jersey  BullCalf  £lr.?r^dKte.0?^^ 

KILSYTH  FARM,  Box  36,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

:s  HOLSTEINS  :: 

Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  <>i<i. ?i o». 

IF  9  mL  'Mm  "  10  2-yr.  old  springers.  81,5. 

fmfaf.Btm  5®  10  close  springer  cows.  $200. 

'mmsmWT  1?  Jr .jLtMzh  Prices  on  high  record  cwsand 
MR:  *5  ||P|ajA*8>liW  heifers  on  request.  15  calves, 

uSwSifcilmHBti  JR 1  !l'  mop-  ol,h  to  $!HI.  15 

■/registered  bulls,  6  to  18 

f com  875  up.  15  grade  )h>i- 
steins  at  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  $15. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Ten  Perfect  Reg.  Holsteins 

3-.vear  old.  Due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  winter. 
Ormsby  breeding.  CHAS.  A.  HOWELL,  Howells, 
Orano*  Co.,  N.  Y.  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  0.  Erie  R.  R. 

20  Higli  Grade  Holstein  Cows 

Fresh  and  springers.  lO  Reg.  Heifers,  5  Reg. 
Calves.  Take  your  choice.  Must  sell.  Short  of  feed. 

Elite  Stock  Farm  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Riven  BURGH.  Prop. 

Uolfltcln-Krlf.Iati  lltlferand  Hnll  CaItc.  Pure  bred  register 
aI  edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGr.w.  Cortland  Co..  N.T 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns/,;^' Bp.ued 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefather?. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  8RQVE  FARM,  Wishingtonville,  N.  T. 

AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  ns  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CREST  MONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 

For  Sale-20  Head  Registered  Ayrshire  Cows 

Also  heifer  and  bull  calves.  H.  W.  LONOWELL.OxIord.N.T.  $.0.1 

SHEEP 

Raw  flololnoa  Rams  and  Ewes.  Two  strains  of  breed- 
nog.  UBIairiBS  jug,  representing  best  Ohio  flocks.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  4. 0.  WEATHEKBY,  Tramaniburg,  ,\.Y. 

Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 

■  •  Lambs.  Keg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Kam  Landis  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGEK,  Gladstone,  N.  .1 

1C  Keg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams.  Some  good 
10  Ewes.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  York. 

Deg.  Shropshire  Rum*.  1  and  2  years  old.  Wdoled  to 
■1  nose.  Bargains.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  LudlowtHI*,  -\.  Y. 

QJirnnohirn  YEAR-  D»ma  by  imported  sire;  beauties.  Also 
OnrOpsniiB  lino  nalns  ewes.  Large  hambouillet  liams 

heavily  wooled.  HUBENT  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Folio,  Now  York 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams.  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

Deg.  Shrop»hlre>  Yearling  Kama  and  Ewes  for  sale, 
tl  H.  B.  COVERT  -  Lodi,  Nkw  Yobk 

Ear  Q, la  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  HAMS  and 
roroaiB  EWES.  Apply  OPHIR  FARM,  Furch...,  N.  T. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Get  aGoodToggenburgBuck  AGradJlorthhSJfn®' 

$25.  8.  J.  81IARPLE8,  It.  I>.  5.  Norristown,  Ptt 

QURE  BRED  lfump-hlrc  Shnatw,  115.  Pigs,  110.  3  cheap 
o  farms  for  sale.  40  8.  S.  Hamburg  hens  ;  about  30  Pul¬ 
lets  ;  very  beautiful.  Hens  laying.  All  for  81 00. 

E.  B.  FIGGS  R.  D.  1  Dklmak.  Delaware 

AAin  A  If  II  OF  cures  itch,  mange  and 
d&jR  K-u5l$idt  scabies  on  your  ani- 
vvnu  VlllUlk  inals,  or  it  does  not 

w  Cu^l  you  a  cent.  Aljsol 
utely  guaranteed.  Liberal  package  $1.50  at  your- 
dealer,  or  write  GRAYUWN  FARMS.  Inc..  Box  No.  3,  Newport.  Vt. 

MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  stvle.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS-,  Oept  R.  Gardner  Mass 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Vigilance 

THE  VALUE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  of  the  Bell  System 
service  is  based  on  the  reliability,  promptness  and 
accuracy  of  that  service. 

As  quality  of  service  depends  upon  the  economic 
operation  of  all  telephone  activities,  vigilance  begins 
where  work  begins.  Science  and  engineering  skill  enter 
into  the  selection  of  all  raw  materials;  and  into  the  adapt¬ 
ing  and  combining  of  these  materials  to  the  end  that  the 
finished  product  may  be  most  efficient  in  operation  and 
endurance,  and  produced  at  the  least  cost. 

A  series  of  progressive  tests  are  made  at  every  stepj 
during  the  transformation  of  these  materials  into  tele¬ 
phone  plant  and  equipment.  And  when  all  these  com¬ 
plicated  devices,  with  their  tens  of  thousands  of  deli¬ 
cately  constructed  parts,  are  set  in  operation  they  are 
still  subjected  to  continuous,  exhaustive  tests. 

As  the  best  of  materials  and  the  most  complete  ma¬ 
chinery  is  of  little  value  without  correct  operation,  the 
same  ceaseless  vigilance  is  given  to  the  character  of 
service  rendered  in  providing  telephone  communication 
for  the  public. 

Such  constant  vigilance  in  regard  to  every  detail  of 
telephone  activity  was  instrumental  in  upholding  stand¬ 
ards  during  the  trials  of  reconstruction.  And  this  same 
vigilance  has  had  much  to  do  with  returning  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  high  standard  of  service  it  is  now  offering 
the  public. 

“  Bell  System*1 

American  Texephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  IngersoII  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVF.  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Honse  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  IngersoII,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


Best  Wire  Fence  On  the  Market 


Lowest  Price— Direct  to  User 


Not  hundreds  of  styles 
Nor  millions  of  miles, 
But  satisfied  smiles 
From  every 
customer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


SALE 
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FENCE  |! 
GATES 


.  BARGAIN  BOOK  L _ 

Over  600,000  customers  know  my- 
prices  beat  them  all.  This  30-day  I 
- * -  sale  means! 

_  bigger! 

^  Savings  than  I 

__  EVER.  BUYNOlVl 
„  ^DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  f 

Freight  Prepaid.  150  styles  of  | 

■re*  Fencing.  Gates  and  Steel  Posts.  I 

A  SS^Roofing  and  Paints  too.  AH  prices  l 
slashed.  Write  me  quick  for  96-page  free  book.  -  , 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  159  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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Fertile  fields 
make  full  purses. 
Solvay  Pulverized 
sweetens  the  soil, 
the  release  of  all 


RESULTS 

are  whatyou're  after 
1.  (Get  fem  with 

SOLVAY 


Limestone 
and  forces 
fertility  to 

hasten  and  complete  full  crop  development. 

Solvay  is  in  fine,  pure,  soluble  form— guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates— easily  spread  through 
drill  or  lime  sower.  Non-caustic— will  not  burn. 

Uniform  stands  of  sound,  full-matured  grain  and  other  crops 
prove  the  superior  qualities  of  Solvay  at  the  first  harvest. 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 

—  - - - 


Molting  Pullets 

Is  it  natural  for  my  five-months-old 
Wyandotte  pullets  to  molt  at  that  age? 
They  are  large,  husky  birds,  and  judging 
from  their  size  and  appearance  should 
lay  in  October.  They  are  mostly  the 
short  under  feathers,  and  not  tail  or  wing 
feathers.  They  were  on  free  range  up  to 
four  months,  but  since  they  have  been 
brought  into  restricted  quarters  this 
molting  has  developed.  j.  H.  J. 

Roxborough,  Pa. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  pullets  to  shed 
their  tail  feathers  and  grow  a  new  tail ; 
hut.  a  molting  of  the  body  feathers,  that 
is,  if  it  is  a  real  molt,  is  unusual.  Per¬ 
haps  the  warmth  of  the  “restricted  quar¬ 
ters”  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
Probably  it  is  only  a  partial  molt,  and 
will  not  do  any  harm,  anyway.  They 
may  shed  their  tail  feathers  yet,  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so,  before 
they  begin  laying.  But  there  is  no  cause 
to  be  alarmed.  george  a.  cosgrove. 


A  Record  for  Early  Laying 

When  a  pullet  commences  laying  before 
she  is  17  weeks  old  it  is  something  worth 
noting.  So  thought  Mr.  Coites  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  when  his  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
let  laid  her  first  egg  at  three  months  and 
22  days  from  tho  time  she  got  out  of  an 
eggshell.  It  beat  any  record  that  I  knew 
of,  and  I  wrote  Prof.  W.  F.  Kirkpatrick, 
head  of  the  poultry  department  at  Storrs 
Agricultural  College,  to  know  if  he  had 
any  better  record.  He  had  not  at  that 
time,  but  now  he  sends  me  the  following 
letter,  which  I  give  in  full : 

“Last  week  I  was  at  the  convention,  at 
New  Brunswick,  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  and  Investigators. 
While  there  I  understand  that  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  Pearl  reported  from  the  Maine  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  a  Barred  Rock  pullet 
that  laid  her  first  egg  at  three  months  old. 
I  understand,  furthermore,  that  Cecil 
Shepard.  Berea,  O.,  the  Ancona  breeder, 
claims  that  one  of  his  pullets  laid  her 
first  egg  at  12  weeks  old.  The  Barred 
Rock  record  is  probably  authentic,  but 
the  other  I  don’t  know  about.  Both  of 
these  of  course  surpass  the  record  sub¬ 
mitted.  I  thought  probably  you  would  be 
interested  to  know  about  these  two  cases 
that  came  to  my  notice  last  week.” 

That  a  Barred  Rock  pullet  should  lay 
at  three  months  old  is  wonderful,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  a  larger  breed  than  the 
Leghorns,  take  longer  to  mature,  and  usu¬ 
ally  do  not  begin  laying  until  a  month 
later  than  the  smaller  breed.  Anconas 
are  about  the  size  of  Leghorns  ;  they  are 
mottled  black  and  white,  look  like  a 
White  Leghorn  with  a  lot  of  black  feath¬ 
ers  through  its  plumage.  I  have  no  means 
of  verifying  that  record,  but  no  one  who 
mows  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  would  doubt 
any  statement  that  he  made. 

Prof.  James  E.  Rice  of  Cornell  used 
to  maintain  that  the  earliest  laying  pul¬ 
lets  were  usually  the  best  layers  in  the 
flock.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note  if 
these  specimens  of  early  fecundity  were 
trap-nested  whether  they  prove  to  be  also 
extra  good  layers.  geo.  e.  cosgrove. 


Chicks  with  Inflamed  Eyes 

We  have  about  2.000  young  White 
Leghorn  chicks  from  five  to  10  weeks  old, 
divided  off  in  seven  different  pens  about 
four  rods  square.  Their  night  quarters 
are  12x16  feet,  6  feet  rear  and  S  feet 
front.  We  clean  and  disinfect  regularly. 
We  are  feeding  a  mash  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  shorts,  bran,  corn,  ground  oats 
and  25  pounds  of  beef  scrap  to  400  mash 
in  the  morning.  Wheat  at  noon,  cracked 
corn  and  wheat  mixed  at  night.  About 
1,000  were  hatched  with  hens  and  the 
rest  we  sent  for  to  three  different  firms. 
They  have  coarse  sand  and  ground  oyster 
shells  before  them  at  all  times,  all  the 
fresh  water  they  want  three  times  a  day. 
The  chicks’  eyes  start  to  water  and  swell, 
they  scratch  their  eyes  with  their  toes 
and  sometimes  they  rub  their  heads  on 
their  body.  This  disease  started  in  one 
pen,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  is  going  through 
the  rest  of  the  pens.  The  first  pen  is 
better,  but  we  have  lost  quite  a  number. 
What  is  the  trouble?  g.  p.  w. 

Maryland. 

Young  chicks  are  subject  to  a  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  (conjunctivitis) 
that  causes  the  symptoms  that  you  des¬ 
cribe.'  It  is  not  roup,  and  I  have  never 
observed  any  serious  consequences,  the 
chicks  recovering  without  special  treat¬ 
ment  if  kept  in  dry,  sanitary  quarters 
and  properly  eared  for.  Unless  some 
more  serious  trouble  becomes  grafted  tip- 
on  this  simple  inflammation  I  do  not 
think  that  you  will  suffer  any  severe 
losses  from  it.  and  I  do  not  think  that 
you  would  care  to  treat  each  chick  indi¬ 
vidually  several  times  per  day  with  an 
eye  lotion.  If  you  do  wish  to,  10  grains 
of  boric  acid  and  one-half  grain  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  to  the  ounce  of  soft  water  j 
will  make  an  astringent  healing  lotion  1 
that  can  be  used  from  an  eye  dropper.  | 

M.  B.  D.  i 


Crawford  :  “How  do  you  manage  to 
get  your  son  to  write  you  regularly  while 
he’s  in  college?”  Crabshaw :  “That’s 
easy.  I  never  send  him  more  than  .$10 
pocket  money  at  a  time.” — New  York 
Sun. 


Keepj 

I  your 

hogs 

free 

from 

lice 


Keep  their  sleeping  quarters, 
the  feeding  grounds,  pure  and 
healthful.  Use  the  sprinkling 
can.  Add  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfect¬ 
ant  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Sprinkle  the  animal  body  to  kill 
the  lice,  the  sleeping  quarters 
and  feeding  grounds  to  destroy 
the  disease  germs.  Or  provide 
a  wallow,  to  which  add  about 
one  gallon  D  and  D  to  every  70 

gallons  of  water.  Disinfect  the 
arns,  the  poultry  house. 

#  Also  use  it  about  the  home,  in  the 
sick  room,  sink  and  cesspools,  to  es¬ 
tablish  better  health  conditions. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 
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POWER  BUZZ  SAW' 

No  need  to  worry  about  coal  if 
you  have  this  rig— Use  engine  j 
every  day  * 

work!'jer .  A 


F.O.B. 
„  —  KC. 

From  Pittsburgh 
*6.60 
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feed  wood  to  saw.  Cat  your  entic  —  JJ  olzes 

winter’s  wood  in  a  few  days.  WITTE  Power 
Buzz  Saws  are  built  in  3  sizes— email,  medium 
and  large.  Englns  and  Saw  Complete  with 
Belt.  Every  farm  should  have  one.  We  also 
make  Log  Saws.  Tree  Saws  and  big  Portable  Saw 
Rigs.  Tell  U3  Size  Engine  or  Saw  Outfit  you  can 
use,  and  we  will  quoto  you  special. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

J 1892  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1 1892  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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PURIFINE”  FEEDING 

OLASSE 

Barrel  or  Train  Load 
Same  Quality  as  Used  In  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEAQER-ATLAS  CO.,  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York; 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’s  KING  OF  TIIK  WOODS.  Safes  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FKKK  catalog  No.  B  68  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency.' 

Folding  Sawing  Machina  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago,  Hi. 


BIG  BARGAINS 

I  WAIT!  Before  you  buy  an  Engine,  Sepa-  „m  -g^ 
rator.  Spreader  or  any  other  machine,  s ;et 
Galloway 'b  new  low  price;  save  K  to  Yi 
300.000  pleased  customers  testify  to 
faultless  designs,  best  materials.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

1.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box  277 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Co..  48  Bm  St..Quincy.lU. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

FEEDERS  WILL  USE  CHEAP  CORN — MAINE’S 
LARGE  POTATO  CROP  A  SURPRISE — 
PRODUCE  GENERALLY  HIGHER  THAN 

LAST  SEASON  - RELIABLE  GRADING 

HELPS  SHIPPERS. 

The  big  corn  crop  is  already  affecting 
the  live  stock  situation.  Fattening  cattle 
are  being  held  longer  to  put  on  more  fat 
on  50-cent  corn.  This  policy  reduces 
present  supplies  of  fat  cattle,  but  will 
tend  to  increase  them  later.  There  is  an 
active  demand  for  thin  stock  of  cattle  and 
sheep  to  be  finished  for  market.  Hogs 
can  be  fattened  rapidly  and  these  are 
coming  to  market  faster  than  at  the  cor¬ 
responding  time  for  many  years,  and 
prices  have  declined.  The  average  of 
$6.50  to  $S  in  Western  cities  is  suggestive 
of  pre-war  times. 

FINE  POTATO  CROP  IN  MAINE 

The  six  leading  Northern  potato  States, 
Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  which 
raise  nearly  half  of  all  the  potatoes,  show 
a  combined  loss  compared  with  last  sea¬ 
son  of  nearly  60,000,000  bu„  according 
to  the  September  crop  report,  but  these 
figures  may  be  somewhat  revised  later, 
owing  to  improved  conditions  at  the  end 
of  the  growing  season. 

At  least  one  of  the  leading  States, 
Maine,  is  likely  to  surprise  the  country  in 
a  year  of  potato  shortage,  by  marketing 
one  of  the  finest  crops  on  record.  A 
trained  crop  observer,  returning  from  a 
visit  tbe  middle  of  September,  reports 
that  the  crop  of  cobblers  is  ripe  and  yield¬ 
ing  100  to  150  bbls.  per  acre.  Note  that 
this  is  barrels,  not  bushels,  and  the  Green 
Mountains  should  be  better.  One  grower 
near  Presque  Isle  is  reported  to  have 
raised  200  bbls.  of  cobblers  per  acre.  The 
Green  Mountains  are  not  ripe  yet,  and 
there  is  a  little  blight  in  the  fields,  but 
not  enough  to  hurt  the  yield.  Some  of  the 
potatoes  will  be  oversize,  in  other  ways 
a  fine  out-turn  is  likely.  On  the  other 
hand  the  crop  in  Southern  Wisconsin  and 
adjoining  sections  is  turning  out  poorly. 
Some  farmers  will  need  to  buy  potatoes 
for  their  own  use. 

PRICES  HIGHER  THAN  LAST  SEASON 

Potatoes,  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  in 
city  markets,  have  declined  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  but  average  about  the 
same  price  as  a  year  ago.  Receipts  are 
heavy  on  account  of  large  shipments  from 
Maine  and  a  few  other  States.  The  sea¬ 
son  is  hastening  the  Northern  crop,  and 
producers  seem  ready  to  sell.  Sweet  po¬ 
int  oes  at  $6  75  to  $4.25  per  bbl.  average 
about  $1.25  lower  than  last  season. 
Choice  apples  range  $6  to  $0,  compared 
with  $4  to  $6  a  year  ago.  Onions  now 
are  $3  to  $4  per  100  lbs.,  then  $2  to 
$2  50.  Cabbage  now,  $30  to  $50  per  ton, 
then  $10  to  $20. 

GRADING  MOVEMENT  GROWS 

The  enforcement  of  official  produce 
grading  regulations  by  one  State  after 
another  will  make  it  harder  for  the  small 
grower  to  supply  his  own  nearby  markets. 
Official  grading  and  inspection  of  produce 
at  shipping  points  and  inspection  again 
at  the  city  end  of  the  journey  tends  to 
establish  the  reliability  and  increase  the 
reputation  of  produce  from  any  section. 
Such  requirements  seem  severe  to  the 
grower,  and  in  some  cases  shortsighted 
producers  are  resisting  the  new  way.  In 
the  long  run  they  will  benefit,  because  the 
graded  produce  will  sell  high,  and  more 
of  it  will  be  wanted,  just  as  happened 
with  the  Northwestern  apples,  California 
oranges  and  Massachusetts  cranberries. 

Graded  and  inspected  produce,  whether 
potatoes,  onions,  cabbage  or  peaches,  will 
soon  earn  a  reputation  for  the  section 
that  ships  them,  and  other  sections  will 
be  forced  into  line  or  be  obliged  to  sell 
lower.  The  local  man  who  carts  his  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  home  market  will  need  to 
compete  more  and  more  with  the  well- 
graded  carload  stuff.  Distant  shipping 
sections  which  do  not  get  a  reputation  for 
reliable  grading  will  have  still  harder 
times,  being  handicapped  in  a  season  of 
heavy  production  by  the  high  cost  of 
transportation  and  marketing. 

GREAT  ACREAGE  OF  TRUCK  CROP 

About  one  and  one-half  million  acres 
of  vegetables  are  grown  on  the  truck 
farms  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
last  census.  Over  20  per  cent  are  in  to¬ 
matoes,  Maine,  New  Jersey  and  Califor¬ 
nia  leading,  and  there  are  nearly  as  many 
acres  in  sweet  corn,  in  which  Maryland, 
New  York  and  Indiana  are  leaders.  Over 
10  per  cent  of  the  truck  acreage  is  in 
watermelons,  Georgia  and  Texas  being  the 
leading  States.  Cabbage  and  peas  follow 
quite  closely  in  acreage  ;  other  vegetables 
occupy  from  1  to  5  per  cent  of  the  truck¬ 
ing  land,  the  largest  areas  being  held  by 
carrots,  beans,  onions  and  cucumbers,  in 
the  order  mentioned.  California  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  lead  in  cantaloupe  production, 
New  York  and  Wisconsin  in  cabbage, 
Wisconsin  and  New  York  in  peas,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Indiana  in  cucumbers. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 
Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c ;  choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  neck 
cuts,  lb.,  8c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  28c;  roasting  pigs,  lb., 
25c ;  sausage,  lb.,  25c ;  pork  loin,  lb.,  32 


t  New 


to  3Sc ;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  35  to  38c ;  brisket 
bacon,  lb.,  22c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  20c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
25c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  32c;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
40c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  lb.,  25c; 
woodchuckk,  lb.,  20e. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  30c ;  fowls, 
lb.,  28c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  turkeys, 
lb.,  45  to  50c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb., 
30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  36c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  35c ;  tux-keys,  lb.,  50c ;  geese, 
lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  50c ;  brown  and 
mixed,  49c ;  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c ;  butter,  cream¬ 
ery,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  50c ;  best  dairy 
prints,  lb..  50c ;  dairy  in  jars,  50c ;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  cx-eam,  lb.,  33c;  skim,  lb., 
17e;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c;  pimento 
cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Peaches,  fi-eestone,  %  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60 ;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $3 ;  dried  ap¬ 
ples,  lb.,  1214c;  citrons,  each,  10  to  15c; 
pie  apples,  qt..  8c ;  best  apples,  peck,  75c ; 
plums,  peck.  75e. 

Blackberries,  qt..  25c ;  elderberries,  qt.; 
1 0  to  15c ;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  40c. 

Honey,  clover,  card,  28c ;  extracted, 
20o ;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb.,  6c ;  011  cob,  lb., 
4c;  buckwheat  flour,  lb.  5e;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2  50;  bread,  17  oz.,  6c;  vinegar, 
gal.,  40c. 

Beans,  string,  qt..  5c  ;  dry,  lb.,  6c  ;  beets, 
best,  bu.,  $1.25;  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  3c; 
cucumbers,  each,  1  to  3c ;  bu.,  $1 ;  sweet 
corn,  doz..  10  to  15c ;  carrots,  bxinch,  5c ; 
bu.,  $1.50;  cauliflower,  best,  lb.,  10c; 
celery,  best,  12c;  dill  pickles,  per  100, 
80c;  dill,  bunch.  5c;  eggplant,  best,  15c: 
medium,  10c ;  lettuce,  large  heads.  5c ; 
onions,  green,  bunch,  5c;  dry,  bu..  $2.25; 
potatoes,  peck.  40c;  old,  peck,  20c;  pumn- 
kins.  each,  10  to  20c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c; 
radishes,  bunch.  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
spinach,  peck,  20c;  squash.  Hubbard,  lb., 
3c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  2c;  rutabagas, 
bu ,  90c;  tomatoes,  qt..  5c;  bu.,  60  to 
70c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb..  S'  to  12c;  hindquarters, 
lb  .  16  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  13 
to  15c;  heavy,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs, 
lb.,  18  to  22c;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  14  to 
16c  :  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  veal,  lb.,  17 
to  ?9c. 

Apples.  14-qt.  basket,  75c  to  $1 ;  per 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  crabapples,  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket.  $1  to  $1  25 ;  grapes,  14-qt.  basket, 
$1.25  to  $1.50:  pears,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  per 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $2  ;  peaches,  Elbertas,  bas¬ 
ket.  $1  to  $1.25;  prunes,  14-qt.  basket, 
$150  to  $2;  quinces,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  14-qt. 
basket.  $1  to  $1  25 ;  muskmelons,  doz.,  $1 
to  $2  50 ;  watermelons,  each,  30  to  50c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c ;  per 
peck.  50  to  60c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$1.50  to  $3;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75c  to 
$1.25;  carrots,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c;  eggplant, 
doz.,  75c  to  $1  ;  green  peppers,  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  35  to  40c;  red  peppers,  basket,  55  to 
60c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  3c;  Lima 
beans,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads, 
35  to  45c  ;  head  lettuce,  per  doz.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches.  30  to 
35c;  onions,  pickling,  peck,  $1.75;  dry. 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  green,  doz.  bunches.  15 
to  20c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.20  to  $1.25; 
pumpkins,  do:;..  $1  to  $1.25;  pickles,  dill, 
per  100,  60  to  70c;  small,  per  100,  30  to 
35c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  10  to  12e; 
sweet  coni,  best,  doz.  ears,  12  to  15c ; 
seconds.  8  to  10c;  Summer  squash,  doz., 
35  to  40c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  to¬ 
matoes,  14-qt.  basket.  20  to  25c;  green, 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  turnips,  14-qt.  basket.  75 
to  80c;  green  beans,  basket,  50  to  60c; 
wax  beans,  basket.  59  to  60c ;  watercress, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand  picked,  medi¬ 
um,  $3.75;  red  marrow.  $8;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $5;  red  kidney,  $8;  white  kidney, 
$9;  pea.  $3.75;  yellow  eye,  $6.50;  iin- 
pcrials,  $7. 

Hides — Steers.  No.  1,  lb..  4c;  No.  2. 
3c:  cows  and  heifex-s,  lb..  3c;  No.  2.  2c; 
bulls  and  stags,  lb.,  2c;  horsehides,  each, 
$1.50  to  $2;  lambs,  each,  25e ;  calf,  No. 
1,  12c;  No.  2,  10c;  wool,  lb.,  15  to  18c; 
unwashed,  medium.  15  to  18c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.10  to  $1.15;  corn, 
shelled,  bu.,  80  to  82c:  oats,  bu.,  48  to 
50c;  rye.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.05. 

Hay,  Timothy,  ton,  $23  to  $27 ;  straw, 
ton,  $14  to  $18. 

SYRACUSE  PURLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry — Ducks,  lb..  28c;  Spring, 
lb.,  30c ;  chickens,  lb.,  28  to  33c ;  fowls, 
lb.,  28  to  30c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  guinea 
hens,  each,  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  50c ; 

chickexls,  lb.,  60c ;  fowls,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb.,  50c;  eggs,  55c;  duck  eggs, 
55c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  45c;  honey,  per 
cap,  25c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  canta¬ 
loupes,  crate.  $1.25  to  $3.50;  citrons.  20 
to  25c;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
elderberries,  bu.,  $1;  grapes,  lb..  Sc; 
pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  Bartletts,  $2 
to  $3.50;  peaches,  bu.,  $3.75;  plums,  bu., 
$2  50;  prunes,  bu.,  $5;  qxiinces,  bu., 
$2.50;  watermelons,  each,  15  to  35c. 

Beans,  stringless,  bu.,  $2  to  $2  50; 
Lima.  bu..  $2.75  to  $3;  beets,  bu.,  $1.50; 
per  doz.  bunches,  30c ;  cabbage,  new,  doz. 
heads,  80c  to  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bunches.  50 
to  75c;  carrots,  doz.  bunches,  30c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.,  $2  to  $3.50;  chives,  bunch, 


s  and 


10c;  cucumbers,  doz.,  10c;  per  bu.,  50c; 
dill,  per  doz.  bunches,  35  to  40c ;  egg¬ 
plant,  doz.,  $1  to  $2.50;  endive,  doz. 
heads,  60c;  garlic,  lb.,  20c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  2c;  kohlrabi,  per  doz.,  60c; 
lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  75c  to  $2.50;  Boston, 
per  doz.,  25  to  50c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.75; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  40 ;  peppers,  doz., 
20c ;  per  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
80c  to  $1.50;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  15c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c;  ro- 
maine,  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c ;  sage,  bunch, 
5c ;  Summer  squash,  per  doz..  40  to  60c ; 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  6  to  15c;  Swiss  chard, 
bundle,  10c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50 ; 
turnips,  bu..  $1. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $20  to  $22;  hay, 
No.  1,  ton,  $20  to  $22;  No.  2,  $18;  No. 
3,  $16 ;  Timothy,  ton,  $20  to  $22  ;  straw, 
rye,  ton.  $14 ;  wheat,  $12 ;  oat,  $8. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Farmers  find  produce  pretty  low.  but 
rejoice  that  frost  has  held  off  until  the 
corn  is  hard.  Butter  and  eggs  are  higher, 
onions  are  dear  and  firm,  but  potatoes 
are  slack  and  the  average  is  quiet. 

BU  TTER — CHEESE — EGGS 

Butter  higher,  but  easy ;  creamery,  45 
to  47c;  dairy,  37  to  43c;  crocks,  36  to 
43c;  common.  28  to  30c.  Cheese,  dull; 
flats,  20  to  21c;  daisies,  21  to  22c;  long¬ 
horns,  22  to  23c.  Eggs  firm,  but  quiet ; 
hennery,  45  to  60c ;  .State  and  Western 
candled,  36  to  43c;  stoi-age,  33  to  35c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull ;  turkey,  out  of 
market;  fowl.  28  to  38c;  chickens,  broil¬ 
ers,  35  to  40c ;  ducks.  33  to  34c ;  no 
geese.  Live  poultry,  dull  :  fowl,  22  to 
27c;  chickens,  broilers.  22  to  28c;  ducks, 
18  to  24c;  geese.  18  to  23c. 

APPLES — POTATOES 

Apples  steady;  choice,  bu..  $2.50  to 
$2.75  ;  fair,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  windfalls,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Potatoes  easy ;  Jei-sey,  150-lb. 
sack.  $3  to  $3.25 ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.30;  sweets,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $4.75. 

PEACHES  AND  MELONS 

Peaches  fair ;  Elbertas,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.75  ;  jCrawfords,  1/3  bu.  basket,  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Melons  quiet;  watermelons 
not  offered  ;  cantaloupes,  homegrown,  bu., 
$2  to  $3;  California  Gasabas  and  Honey- 
dews,  box,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

TREE  FRUITS 

Pears  quiet ;  Bartletts,  Sheldon,  etc., 
bu.,  $3  to  $3.50;  common,  $1.50  to  $2. 
Plums,  easy ;  homegrown,  6-lb.  basket,  25 
to  40c;  prunes.  60  to  65c.  Quinces  quiet; 
yellow,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.75.  Crabapples, 
18-lb.  basket,  $1.20  to  $1.30. 

GRAPES 

Grapes  easy ;  homegrown,  white  or 
blue,  18-lb.  basket.  $1.20  to  $1.35;  Dela¬ 
wares,  qt.,  12  to  15c. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans  firm;  kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10; 
marrow,  $7  to  $8;  medium,  $5.25  to 
$5.50;  pea,  $4  25  to  $4.50.  Onions  firm; 
Ebenezer.  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  State, 
cwt.,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  Spanish,  small  crate, 
$2.25  to  $2.35. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables  easy;  large  supply,  except 
tomatoes.  Beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  35c;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c ;  string  beans, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1  ;  cabbage.  100  heads,  $5  to 
$7 :  Lima  beans,  pt..  25  to  30c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2  50;  celery,  bunch, 
80  to  85c;  green  corn.  doz.  ears,  5  to 
12c;  cucumbers,  bu..  25  to  75c;  eggplant, 
bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  endive,  doz.  heads,  35 
to  50c ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box.  50c  to  $1 ; 
peppers,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25;  tomatoes.  V2- 
bu  crate,  45  to  75c;  spinach,  bu..  40  to 
50c;  squash.  Summer,  bu..  60  to  75c; 
Hubbard,  75  to  90c;  turnips,  white  or 
yellow,  bu.,  60  to  90c. 

SWEETS 

Honey  easy:  light  comb,  24  to  25c; 
dark,  IS  to  20c.  Maple  products  inac¬ 
tive;  sugar,  lb.,  22  to  30c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

Hav  weak.  Bulk  Timothy,  track,  $19.50 
to  $22;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $22;  straw, 
$9  to  $11.  Wheat  bran,  ton,  cai’lot, 
$1S;  middlings,  $20;  red  dog,  $36.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  $44.25 ;  oilmeal.  $42.50 ; 
hominy,  $28  50;  gluten.  $32;  oat  feed, 
$9  ;  rye  middlings,  $21.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  47  to  48c;  good  to 
choice,  38  to  43c ;  lower  grades,  34  to 
36c;  packing  stock,  25  to  27c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  55  to  56c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  34  to  42c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers,  32  to  33c;  roosters,  16  to  18c; 
fowls,  30  to  34c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  39c ;  roosters,  20  to  21c ; 
chickens,  29  to  35c ;  ducks,  27  to  28c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.75;  grapes,  3- 
lb.  basket,  25  to  30c. 


Prices 


VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  %-bu.  basket,  90c  to  $1.25; 
sweet  potatoes,  %-bu.  basket,  65  to  90c; 
onions,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $4;  cabbage, 
%-bu.,  40  to  75c;  sweet  corn,  per  100, 
75c  to  $1.75. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  46  to  47c;  good  to 
choice,  40  to  43c;  dairy,  30  to  38c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  62  to  64c ;  gathered,  best, 
50  to  54c ;  lower  grades,  35  to  45c ; 
storage,  33  to  36c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  32c;  broilers,  25  to  28c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Roasting  chickens,  45  to  50c;  broilers, 
30  to  32c ;  fowls,  30  to  33c ;  ducks,  30 
to  31c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bbl.,  $3  to  $7.50 ;  peaches, 
14-qt.  basket,  $1.25  to  $1.60 ;  pears,  bu., 
$2  to  $3;  cranberries,  %-bbl.  crate,  $5  50. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100  lbs.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  sweet 
potatoes,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  box,  75c  to  $1 ;  carx-ots,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $5 ; 
sweet  corn,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  peppers,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  radishes,  bu.,  35  to  40c ; 
squash,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  tomatoes,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  yellow,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
rutabagas,  140  lbs..  $1.50  to  $2. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  $29;  No.  2,  $27 
to  $28;  No.  3.  $23  to  $24;  clover  mixed, 
$23  to  $27.  Straw,  rye,  $22  to  $27  ;  oat, 
$16  to  $17. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

September  22,  1921 
milk 

New  York  px*ice  for  September  fluid 
milk  in  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  for  3 
per  cent  fat.  City  retail  prices :  Grade 
A,  bottled,  18c;  B,  bottled,  qt.,  15c;  pt.. 
lOc;  B,  loose,  11c;  buttermilk,  11c;  certi¬ 
fied,  qt.,  28c;  pt.,  17c;  heavy  cream.  % 
pt.,  29c;  route  ceam,  %  pt.,  19c. 

Butter 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb .  45  <6  45% 

Good  to  Choice  .  38  <6  43 

Lower  Grades .  31)  <0  33 

City  made . -  28  <6  32 

Dairy,  best  .  42  it  43 

Common  to  good  .  31  @  38 

Packing  Stock .  24  @  28 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new .  21  it  22 

Good  to  oholoe .  17  <6  20 

Skims . 8  @  15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  oholoe  to  fancy .  74  it  76 

Medium  to  good .  65  <8  70 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best .  55  it  58 

Common  to  good .  35  @  45 

Gathered,  best .  48  @  50 

Medium  to  good. .  35  it  42 

Lower  grades .  15  @  21 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers .  5  50  <8  8  25 

Balls  .  4  85  @  6  00 

Cows .  2  00  @  5  25 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs .  13  50  <6,10  00 

Cnlis .  4  00  <610  oo 

Hogs .  8  75  <6  9  25 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  50  <6  5  00 

Lam  bs  .  7  00  @'9  75 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  45  @  50 

Com.  to  good .  30  @  40 

Chlokens  choice  lb .  40  @  42 

Fair  to  Good .  30  @  35 

Fowls .  28  @  37 

Roosters . 18  it  22 

Ducks  .  25  @  28 

Squabs,  doz .  4  00  it  8  00 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  6  25  it  6  50 

Pea .  5  00  <6  5  60 

Medium  .  5  25  @  5  50 

Red  Kidney . 1175  <612  00 

White  Kidney . 1175  <612  00 

Fellow  Eye .  7  50  @  8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl .  .  5  00  <812  00 

Peaches,  bu  bkt .  2  50  @  5  00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2  00  <6  3  50 

Pears,  bbl .  5  00  @12  00 

Plums.  8-lb.  bkt .  45  @  60 

Grapes.  20  lb.  bkt .  75  @  1  25 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl .  4  25  <6  4  75 

Jersey  .  3  50  @  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  l  25  @  1  50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches .  2  00  @  3  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  12  @  22 

Cabbage,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  00 

Carrots,  bu .  75  it  1  25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @2  00 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  50  <a  175 

Onions,  bu . .  100  @3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  35  @  60 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  1  25  is,  175 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @2(0 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  25  @  1  ftu 

Peppers,  bu . . .  40  <8  60 

Peas,  bu .  2  50  @  5  00 

Romaine, bbl .  75  @175 

Mushrooms,  lb .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate . 1  00  @  1  7s 

3  pk.  box .  50  @  1  76 

Squash,  bbl  ...  1  00  <6  2  00 

8wectcorn.  100 .  75  @  1  50 

Cauliflowers,  bu .  1  50  @3  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  1  00  @  2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton .  24  00  @25  00 

No.  2  . 22  00  @23  00 

No.  3  . 19  00  @21  00 

Shipping . 18  00  @19  Oil 

'Mover,  Mixed  . 21  00  @24  00 

8traw,  Rye  . 20  00  @23  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 14  00  @18  00 
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Go-operate  with  your 
dairy  cow 

Your  cow  has  a  certain  capacity  to  produce 
milk  and  calves.  For  best  results  in  this  dual  ca¬ 
pacity  she  requires  your  co-operation  in  careful 
feeding,  according  to  exact  standards  which  nature 
has  fixed.  Furnish  her  requirements  of  roughage 
and  grain  feeds  in  proper  balance  and  she  will 
utilize  them  to  increase  your  profits. 

To  effect  this  proper  balance  and  enable  the 
feeder  to  get  the  most  out  of  home  grown  rough- 
age  is  the  aim  of 

-O-GA 

FEED  SERVICE 

it  is  accomplished  by  classifying  all  kinds  of 
roughage  according  to  nutritive  content  and  pre¬ 
paring  a  grain  feed  to  form  a  balanced  ration  with 
each  group.  This  makes  the  digestible  nutrients 
available. 

Red  Brand  TI-0*GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Silage, 

Pasturage,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timothy 

Hay,  Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage:  Clover  Hay, 

Alfalfa,  etc. 

In  each  case  the  cow  gets  the  same  amount  of  nutrition 
in  the  same  nutritive  ratio  and  you  get  more  money  from 
your  roughage. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  kind  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy 
Feed  to  balance  your  roughage,  advise  us  and  we  will  ar¬ 
range  with  some  nearby  dealer  to  supply  you. 

Send  for  the  T/-0-  GA  Feed  Service  booklet  which  tells 
you  how  to  change  from  one  kind  of  roughage  to  another 
without  unbalancing  the  ration  or  decreasing  the  milk  yield. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  town  roughage. 


M 
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The  same  careful  service  is 
furnished  through: 

Tl-O-GA  Brood  Sow  and  Pig 
Feed. 

TI-O-GA  Growing  Shout  Feed. 
Tl-O-GA  Fattening  Hog  Feed. 
Tl-O-GA  Chick  Feed. 

Tl-O-GA  Growing  Ma.h. 
TI-O-GA  Growing  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Laying  Food. 

Tl-O-GA  Poultry  Grains. 
TI-O-GA  Calf  Food. 

TI-O-GA  Horse  Feed. 

Colonel's  Ration  (Full  Feed  foe 
Horses)  , 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  XL1V 


PROPERTY  IV  LAND 


Tlie  right  of  every  person  to  the  utili¬ 
ties  produced  by  h  is  own  strength  and 
skill  is  universally  conceded  :is  a  natural 
personal  prerogative.  Man,  however,  did 
not  create  land,  and  clearly  the  principle 
applied  to  artificial  property  does  not 
apply  to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
right  to  hold  land  as  private  property 
under  any  circumstances  is  disputed  by 
many  economists,  and  the  right  of  abso¬ 
lute  ownership  is  conceded  by  few,  if 
indeed,  by  any  of  them.  At  best  the  title 
of  landlord  or  owner  insures  him  only  the 
rents  or  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
laiid.  the  use  of  it  as  a  receptacle  for 
the  improvements  be  makes  on  it,  and 
the  privilege  to  transfer  bis  rights  in  it 
to  others.  Society,  however,  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  take  it.  from  him  at 
any  time  for  public  use,  and  may  justly 
and  rightly  impose  other  obligations  ou 
the  owner  that  would  restrict  his  privi¬ 
lege  to  do  with  it  as  he  pleases  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  public  good.  Land  is  a  fro- 
gift  of  nature.  AVith  it  goes  natural 
agencies — air.  rainfall,  water,  gravitation. 


This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  any 
person  would  be  justified  in  holding  large 
acreages  of  productive  land  out  of  culti¬ 
vation  in  country  sections;  or  unimprbved 
in  towns  and  cities.  Title  to  land  can 
be  justified  only  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
occupied  in  a  way  to  serve  the  public 
good.  If  not  utilized  in  a  way  to  serve 
the  social  welfare  there  is  no  sound  civic 
reason  why  it  should  be  appropriated  at 
all,  and  in  no  case  should  a  large  land¬ 
holding.  however  acquired,  be  regarded  as 
an  individual  right  independent  of  the 
public  good. 

Later  on  it  will  be  seen  that  these  con¬ 
clusions  are  in  part  disputed  by  the  single 
tax  advocates  as  well  as  by  Socialists. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  advocate  or  pro¬ 
mote  any  particular  theory.  Our  .  main 
purpose  is  to  interest  farmers  in  the 
study  of  economics.  To  this  end  we  are 
trying  to  make  as  plain  as  possible  what 
has  already  been  developed  in  the  science 
and  to  give  especial  attention  to  those 
features  which  especially  concern  the 
farm. 


cohesion,  adhesion,  electric  energy,  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  power  of  steam,  sun¬ 
light.  solar  heat  and  many  other  natural 
gifts  of  priceless  value,  but  little  prized 
because  they  are  so  abundant  and  avail¬ 
able  that  we  use  and  enjoy  them  without 
a  consciousness  of  their  benefits  to  us. 
Unlike  land,  these  gifts  are  limitless  and 
without  value,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  can  have  them  without  giving  any¬ 
thing  that  costs  labor  to  produce  in  ex¬ 
change  for  them.  Land  is  limited  in 
quantity  and  varies  in  productivity  and 
attractiveness.  The  other  natural  and 
limitless  gifts  can  be  enjoyed  only  through 
coutact  with  the  earth.  No  one  therefore 
could  live  without  land.  Standing  room 
would  be  the  least  of  one’s  essential  re¬ 
quirements.  The  right  to  live  is  one  of 
th  •  inalienable  rights  of  humanity.  It  is 
not  conceivable  that  Providence  intended 
that  any  person  should  be  born  into  the 
world  without  the  right  to  live  in  it.  and 
this  right  implies  the  privilege  to  occupy 
some  portion  of  land.  Therefore  no  one 
person  and  no  select  number  of  persons 
can  have  the  moral  right  to  appropriate 
all  the  land  to  themselves  and  to  exclude 
others  from  it. 

If  products  of  the  land  spring  sponta¬ 
neously  from  the  ground  with-uir  industry 
or  labor  we  could  not  justify  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  gifts  of  nature  by  a  few  to 
the  exclusion  of  others.  If.  indeed,  we 
had  some  way  of  estimating  what  por¬ 
tions  of  the  products  of  land  spring  from 
nature  and  what  portion  resulted  from 
labor  and  industry,  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  grant  titles  to  laud,  and  if  would 
be  au  act  of  injustice  to  do  so.  Tim 
natural  products  of  the  land,  however,  are 
not  sufficient  for  our  needs,  and  wp  are 
not  able  to  separate  the  contributions  of 
nature  from  those  of  industry.  To  make 
it  productive  land  must  be  cleared  of 
timber.  Its  surface  must  be  broken  and 
tilled.  Often  it  must  b,*  cleared  of  stones. 
Sometimes  it  needs  draining.  Other 
lands  require  irrigation.  In  many  cases 
the  soil  must  be  made  by  culture  and  fer¬ 
tility.  It  must  ’■ "»  fenced  for  protection, 
and  a  supply  of  water  secured.  Houses 
and  other  buildings  are  essential  to  a 
cultivation  of  it.  In  lines  of  culture, 
such  as  tbe  growing  of  some  kinds  of 
fruit,  planting  of  trees  and  long  years  of 
culture  and  care  are  necessary.  If  tbe 
tenure  of  land  were  uncertain  no  one  would 
feel  inclined  to  labor  to  make  these  im¬ 
provements.  It  takes  long  years  to  de¬ 
velop  them  and  complete  them.  No  one 
would  care  to  labor  to  provide  and  per¬ 
fect  such  improvements  if  they  were 
liable  to  be  taken  from  him  after  his 
labor  began  to  bear  fruit.  The  public 
good  requires  lhat  the  occupant  of  the 
laud  make  thes  expenditures  of  labor 
and  capital  that  the  products  of  the  land 
may  be  abundant,  and  since  the  outlays 
will  not  be  made  unless  the  investor  is 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  pri¬ 
vate  property  of  perpetual  tenure  in  laud 
is  justified,  because  it  encourages  the 
large  production  which  is  a  benefit  to  all. 


Artificial  Molting 

Is  there  any  way  to  molt  poultry? 
Some  of  my  friends  told  me  not  to  give 
them  anything  to  eat  for  two  or  three 
days,  then  after  that  give  them  all  they 
wanted  to  eat.  I  have  12  White  Leg¬ 
horns  ;  they  are  about  two  years  old.  and 
I  would  like  to  have  them  lay  this  Win¬ 
ter.  just  as  they  have  this  Summer.  If 
there  is  any  -way  of  molting  them  to  get 
them  into  Winter  trim  I  would  like  you 
to  let  me  know.  w.  A. 

'<>ur  suggestion  to  make  these  hens 
molt  now,  and  then  lay  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  as  they  did  through  the  Summer, 
opens  up  a  wide  field  of  thought.  We 
have  assumed  that  a  hen  could  not  lay 
throughout  the  ’year  without  a  period  of 
rest,  though  why.  I  do  not  know.  Of 
course  T  could  talk  about  exhausted  vi¬ 
tality  and  the  necessity  for  recuperation, 
aud  all  that,  but  I  couldn’t  explain  why 
it  is  any  more  exhausting  for  an  ovary 
to  ripen  its  innumerable  ovules  or  for 
shell  and  albumen  producing  glands  to 
work  continuously  than  it  is  for  tile  liver 
and  other  organs  of  the  body  to  commence 
their  activities  at  birth  aud  cease  them 
only  with  death.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  reason  that  they  don’t  is  that  they 
have  never  gotten  into  the  habit.  Their 
period  of  activity  has  been  immensely 
lengthened  through  the  efforts  of  man,  but 
it  lias  not  yet  been  made  continuous.  The 
one  function  that  nature  gave  the  egg- 
making  organs  was  that  of  reproduction, 
and  reproduction,  in  tbe  wild  state,  was 
apparently  limited  to  one  season  of  the 
year.  In  tbe  tropical  climate  in  which 
our  domestic  fowls  originated,  food  was 
probably  plentiful  throughout  the  year 
and  I  am  not  naturalist  enough  to  know- 
why  any  particular  season  was  chosen  for 
reproduction.  Tn  the  cold  Northern  cli¬ 
mate  to  which  we  have  brought  these 
fowls,  however,  the  severity  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  season  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
for  any  bird  to  endeavor  to  get  its  young 
raised  to  maturity  before  snow  flies.  With 
protection  from  the  weather,  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  supply  of  food  and.  in  late  years,  an 
artificially  prolonged  day,  we  have  re¬ 
lieved  the  hen’s  mind  from  any  thought  of 
a  day  of  cold  and  want  approaching,  and 
her  reaction  to  this  human  protection  has 
been  a  very  decided  prolongation  of  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  reproductive  function.  liens 
now  lay  more  eggs  in  the  snow  than  their 
ancestors  did  in  the  warm  jungle  grass. 
Nevertheless,  we  haven’t  yet  made  hens 
lay  the  year  ’round.  They  stop  for  a 
more  or  less  prolonged  period  of  molt  and 
refuse  to  produce  eggs  and  feathers  at  the 
same  time.  Here,  again,  I  do  not  know 
why.  The  food  supply  is  sufficient  for 
both,  and  the  organs  that  produce  eggs 
are  not  responsible  for  feathers.  Neither 
do  I  know  why  -a  full  set  of  perfectly 
good  feathe’-s  is  discarded  almost  at  once 
and  a  new  one  produced  within  a  few 
weeks.  It  looks  like  inexcusable  waste 
and  failure  upon  the  part  of  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  to  set  a  laudable  example  of  saving 
and  thrift.  We  haven’t  bred  this  practice 
out  of  tbe  race  of  domestic  fowls  yet, 
however,  and  it  hasn’t  been  found  satis¬ 
factory  to  interfere  with  it.  If  you  starve 
a  hen  for  a  time  and  then  give  a  full 
supply  of  food,  you  will  very  likely  pro¬ 
duce  an  artificial  molt.  Any  severe  shock 
to  a  hen’s  nervous  aud  physical  system  is 
likely  to  do  that.  But,  at.  the  same  time, 
you  disarrange  the  habits  of  untold  gen¬ 
erations,  aud  tbe  ben  is  not  likely  to  re¬ 
ward  you  by  the  egg  production  that  you 
hope  for.  She  will  more  likely  lay  fewer 
eggs  than  she  would  have  laid  had  you 
not  disturbed  her.  The  way  to  get  a  hen 
in  shape  for  Winter  production  is  to  let 
her  molt  naturally  and  feed  and  care  for 
her  as  you  should  when  she  is  laying. 
This  will  shorten  her  period  of  rest  and 
put  her  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  fu¬ 
ture  activity.  M.  b.  d. 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
la.ving  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storre  post  office  In  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets  en¬ 
tered  for  the  next  year. 

Results  for  week  ending  September  11: 

Week  Total 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N..Y .  25  1574 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  43  1848 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . . .  '-’0  1279 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore .  IS  1239 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I .  3*  1524 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Out .  40  1324 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Ailyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzeu,  Mass . 

Chickatawbut  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

William  H.  Bassett.  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand.  Conn . . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . ; . 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 
Hollis  P.  Cloyes.Couu . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Henry  P.  Walker.  Mass . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co..  N.  H . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm.  N.  H . 

Norman  M.  Mistier,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Poihemus.  N.  Y . . 

E.  P.  Usher.  Jr..  Mass . 

II.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

Sunnylields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn . 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  1)1 . . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass . 

Mirimichi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  E.  Nichols.  N.  Y . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 
Wiusor  Farm,  Mass . 

OREGON’S 

Oregon  'Ag.  College.  Ore . 

BLACK  LKGHORN8 
A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

E.  J.  Vosburg,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessuer,  N.  J . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Allen,  Conn . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meado wedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Kiruup  Bros.,  N.  Y .  . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  .. 

Shadowbvook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 

Lawrence  W.  Miller.  N.  Y . 

Hollywood  Fann,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt.... 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Olir,  Conn . . . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  farm.  Pa . 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thuesen.  Conn . 

W.  W.  Wood.  Ohio . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  T.  Damage,  Texas . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Burcliell  &  Janson,  B.  C . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

August  Degen,  Conn . . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Wiliana  Farm,  N,  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

I’’.  William  Roseiiau.  Conn . 
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Total .  3068  146845 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1195, 

FARM  WANTED — Long  Island  preferred;  with¬ 
in  100  miles  of  New  York  City;  10  acres  up; 
in  or  near  up-to-date  village  or  town.  Send  full 
description  and  price  to  ADVERTISER  9443, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED  -Jewish  neighbors:  particulars 
first  letter.  KAM1XSTKIX,  520  Graham  Ave¬ 
nue,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Good  general  purpose  farm;  100 
acres;  100  miles  north  of  New  York;  fruit; 
good  buildings.  Write  owner,  ADVERTISER 
044S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  OP  EXCHANGE?— 20-acre  fann:  S 
cows,  -  large  burns,  200  chickens,  3  chicken 
houses;  7  ami  2-room  houses  with-  all  improve¬ 
ments;  season’s  crops,  horse  and  farming 
machinery;  established  dairy  business.  Address 
BOX  U31,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 

TWO-FAMILY  I-IOUSE — Nine  rooms,  hot  water 
beat,  all  improvements,  back  sleeping  porch; 
*4. 509;  $1,500  cash.  MRS.  J.  RITTER,  413  1st 
Street,  Carlstadt,  X.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy  between  7  and  12 
years  •  f  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right,  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  St.,  New 
York,  X.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  wanted  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  P.  WILKENS,  Peeksklll, 
X.  Y.  Telephone  21-F-4,  Peekskill. 

WANTED — Cider  apples  by  the  carload  lot.  F. 
KHRHARDT,  Box  202,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 3,000-egg  Candee  incubator,  new 
last  season;  a  tine  hatcher  at  a  right  price, 
A.  M.  JONES,  Ludlow,  Mass. 


WANTED— Five  hundred  (300)  lbs.  Soy  beau 
meal,  immediately,  BEECHWOOD  FARM, 
Cresskill,  X.  J. 

- — - , 

GOLD  SKIN  sweet  potatoes  for  sale,  about  the 
middle  of  October:  the  ideal  potato  for  fam¬ 
ily  use;  barrel,  $3.75:  bushel  hampers,  $1.35. 
F.  E.  LOOMIS,  East  Now  Market,  Md. 

PURE  cane  syrup  (home-made);  $3  per  ease  of 
three  gallons.  J.  M.  McLEOl),  Rowland,  X.  C. 

FOR  SALE — Second-hand  gasoline  lanterns;  good 
condition:  perfectly  safe;  will  light  a  poultry 
house  2i>  ft.  square;  $3  each.  A.  H.  PENNY, 
Mnttituck,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four 
BUTTERFIELD, 
plume  Mr.  Klseo  130-W. 


tores  of  cornstalks.  A.  I. 
Croton  Lake,  X.  Y. ;  tele- 


FRESH,  old-style  hop  yeast  cakes;  keep  per¬ 
fectly  six  months:  send  30c  money  order  for 
Large  supply  and  surprise  your  family  with  your 
bread.  MISS  IT.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six, 

Mo. 

WANTED — Large  size  Ruft’alo  oonl-Imming 
brooder.  S.  C.  WOLCOTT,  Dixondale,  Ya. 


AVOCADOS — 12  lbs.  postpaid  4th  zone,  $2.00; 

beyond,  $2.50;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
GEORGE  W.  KOSEL,  Grower,  Redlaud,  Fla. 

FINEST  white  clover-basswood  extracted  honey; 

10  lbs.,  delivered  within  third  zone,  $2.15;  5 
lbs..  $1.25;  buckwheat,  10  lbs..  $2;  5  lbs..  $1.15. 
Write  for  prices  60-lb.  cans,  H.  F.  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -One-horse 
good  condition,  $12. 
ter  Island,  N.  Y. 


Perfect  corn  harvester, 
E.  1'.  BALDWIN,  Sbel- 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey 
in  5  and  10-lb.  pails  only:  price,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.25;  lO-lb.  pail,  $2.40:  delivered  to  4lh  postal 
zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgare,  O. 
- - — - - - - 1 

WANTED — To  exchange  Maryland  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  for  apples  or  Irish  potatoes.  Write  F.  W. 
LORD,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— One  E.  &  B.  Holmes  nearly  new 
apple  barrel  stave  Jointer,  operated  by  foot 
or  power,  as  desired.  JOSEPH  S.  WILFORD, 
Elba,  X.  Y. 

CIDER  APPLES  wanted;  car  lots;  stale  price. 
P.  PAJ.MER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

-  — - , 

WANTED — Cider  apples;  carload  lots  or  less. 
STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  —  Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2  gal.;  pure  maple  sugar,  10-lb.  can::, 
$2  can:  satisfaction  guaraut . 1;  cash  with  or¬ 

der.  BERT  PRESCOTT.  Essex  Junction,  \  t. 


FINE  1921  HONEY — 00-11).  cans  at  our  station, 
clover,  $9.60;  two,  $18;  buckwheat.  $7.80; 
two.  $14.40;  10  lbs.,  delivered  within  3d  zone, 
clover,  $2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.00;  5  lbs.,  clover, 
$1.25;  buckwheat,  $1.10;  special  prices  on  large 
lots.  RAY  0.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Ten  tons  red  Wurzel  mangel  beets. 

MAYROYD  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Dorp 
Heights,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mammoth  incubator:  capacity  3,000 
up.  THOMAS  BRACKETT,  Greenland,  X.  IT. 


WANTED — Five  tons  mangel  Wurtzol  beets.  W 
TOOHEY,  Argylc,  X.  Y. 


•ALFALFA  nAY — For  salo,  several  ears  first 
cutting  new  crop,  half  Timothy,  half  Alfalfa, 
ready:  second  cutting  clear  Alfalfa  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  apples  for  sale.  EWELL  FRUIT  FARM, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Waldoboro,  Me, 


WANTED — Minimum  carlo 

.ad 

maugel 

lipet*; 

no- 

nit*  priCi 

e  and  point  < 

)f  d. 

"livery. 

E.  J. 
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ELAND, 

New  City,  X. 

Y. 

ALK 

ALFA  for  sab1:  carload 

lids. 

A.  A. 

MOORE, 
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iimpsviUe 

,  X.  Y. 

FOR 

SALE — 

Single  tub  cldc 

r  j»r« 

•ss  and 

grinder. 

§1‘ 

BY, 

. .  \\  anl 

red,  garden  fra 

•  tor. 

MRS. 

RUMS- 

mil  Srati 

•  St.,  Albany,  X.  Y. 

FOR 

SALE— 

Complete  porta 

ole  s 

awmill : 

12  h.p. 

gas  and  ki* 

rosene  engine.; 

hay 

press,  i 

•  mplete. 

with 
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engine.  ADV  E 

iltTISER  94 

28,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Hercules  triple  power,  stump  puller, 
with  cables:  must  be  in  gbod  condition.  C.  E. 
BRIDGES,  Sherman,  X.  Y. 

I’ Gil  SALE — Milk  wagon;  sliding  glass  doors; 

g  od  condition:  complete,  $85 ;  R.  F.  D.  mail 
wagon,  stormproof  glass  front  and  sides,  $20; 
both  nicely  painted;  largest  capacity  hand  and 
power  fruit  press-,  complete  with  cider  apple 
"rater,  $25.  FLOYD  GOLDSBORO,  R.  2, 
Mohnton,  Pa, 

WANTED  A  carload  good  seasoned  cordwood, 
cut  2U  ft.  or  3  ft.  length;  quote  price.  MAR¬ 
CUS  BOYD,  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

— — — . 

WANTED — A  two-frame  honey  extractor.  ,T. 
BAER,  Route  2,  Morris  Plain  .  N.  J. 


WANTED-  Newtown  Giant  coal  brooder. 
BOX  9,  Ridgewood,  X.  J. 


Write 


FOR  SALE — De  Laval  separator.  No.  12,  nearly 
new:  $75. (Hr.  ADVERTISER  9450,  care  Rural 
X  ew- Yorker. 

NEW  sawing  outfit  with  rip  table  and  cross-cut 
buck,  IS  and  22-lueh  circular  saws, .  complete. 
Soil.  LLOl'D  GOLDSBORO,  It.  2,  Mubnton,  Pa. 


TOO  LATE? 

NO! 

As  our  Special  15-Day  Sale  Circular  was  de¬ 
layed  by  the  printer,  and  therefore  a  little  late 
in  getting  out,  we  still  have  some  exceptional 

BARGAINS 

to  offer  at  the  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  offered 
in  circular  on 

Breeding  Stock, 
Yearling  Hens,  Pullets,  Fine 
Cockerels,  etc.,  from 

WORLD’S 

CHAMPION  LAYERS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
WH.  WYANDOTTES 

Our  Certified  Official  Contest  Champions,  Key¬ 
stone  Maid  (306  eggs).  Lady  Victory  (304  eggs). 
Liberty  Belle  (294  eggs), 

Lady  Snow  (287  eggs),  profitlbH 

Red  Rose  (254  eggs). 

etc.,  are  proof  of  egg-  Known 

laying  supremacy, 

ACT  NOW! 

Write  for 
Circular 
T  oday 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  K  Lancaster,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

From  $5.00  up 

Stock  that  will  help  vitality  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  your  flock.  We  have  some  excep¬ 
tionally  good  birds  this  Fall.  Also  pullets 
Ready  To  Lay. 

LORD  FARMS 
Box  240  (G)  Methuen.  Mas*. 


Why NotTry  the  HILLTOpIsTRflIM 

OF  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

2  flflfl  Pnll.i,  raised  on  free  range  under  the  most 
,UUUrUII0l>  sanitary  conditions,  are  to  he  sold 
under  our  guarantee  to  satisfy  or  money  refunded. 

April  batched  pullet* .  *2.7i>  Each 

May  ••  “  .  *.50  - 

Cockerel* .  8.04)  •* 

HILLTOP  POULTRY  YARDS  Sutlield.  Conn. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

We  have  several  hundred  choice  cockerels 
bred  from  carefully  selected  trap-nested  hens 
with  egg  records  up  to  261.  These  cockerel* 
will  improve  the  egg-laying  qualities  of  your 
flock.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Special  dis¬ 
count  given  early  orders.  Write  for  circular. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  CunbrWgc  Springs,  Pa. 


Pullets!  Pullets!! 

Two  hundred  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Grand, 
healthy  stock.  Raised  on  free  range,  milk  fed,  not 
forced  for  early  production.  These  are  not  culls, 
but  are  surplus,  owing  co  extra  house  as  planned 
not  being  erected.  Hatched  first  week  in  May. 

$2.50  each,  $225  per  lOO. 
B1RCHDALE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Ramsey.  N.  J. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

150  Hatched  May  1st  @ .  $2-50  Each 

21  Cockerels,  March  hatch  ;  big.  active,  close¬ 
ly  related  to  Harrington’s  pen.  Vineland  con¬ 
test,  now  leading,  $5  and  $7.60  each. 

BEAL  POULTRY  FftBM,  Hammonton,  H.  J. 

Pinehursf  Poultry  Farm  Po?„R.oyal 

Bre«dfr  of  Barron  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  White  Wy- 
audottes,  offer  for  (ale  cockerels  and  ready-fo-lay  pul¬ 
let*  from  imported  stock  with  records  from  268  to  288- 
eggs  stock.  Cockerels,  $6  and  pullets  $2  to  $8.  Order 
from  this  adv.  All  stock  guaranteed.  W  K  S  HUIST.Pnp. 

s.  c.  w.  Ieghorns 

Choice  lot  of  yearling  bens.  Can  supply  pullets 
from  3  mos.  to  6  mos,  old.  Cockerels — Heavy.  Bred- 
to-Lay  strain.  TIOGA  LEGHORN  FARM,  Richforii,  New  York 


For  Sale 


ULLETS 


Hampton’s  strain  Black  Leghorn,  5  mos.  old.  soon 
lay,  82.25  each.  Yearling  hens.  81.75  each. 
W.  F.  ATKINS  -  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-500  ‘apJu  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Beared  on  range.  Tom  Barron  strain.  Heady  Sept.  1st. 
82.50  each.  Also  500  yearlings.  $2.  Breeding  Hens. 
*1.75.  Cockerels,  *5.  RIVFRDaLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Barron  While  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  trap-nested  itoek,  March  and  April  hatched. 
Twin  ltrook  Farm,  R.  F.D.  No.  1,  Mahopac,  N.Y. 

S.C.  W. Leghorn  Pullets  andCockerels 

April  hatched:  range  raised;  $2  in  lots  of  25. 

K.  P.  BALDWIN  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorns  ™let  ■  “,Kl c-?ok*re?3-  o/.. quality 


C.  GULIFK 


from  •‘Cornell  Certified  ”  stock. 

Bor  R  Khinebeek,  N.  Y. 


sa°ib  200  S.  C.  WhiteLeghorn  YearlingHens  LVug! 

F.  F.  Lincolnetock.  tieach.  N. GOttLET,  R.  No.  2.  Peckskiil.N.T. 

For  Sale-75  White  Leghorn  Pullets  friVq'S 

each.  S.  C.  It.  I.  H.  Pullets.  April  and  May  hatched, 

*i.ao  to  92.50  each.  6.  B.  Thompson,  stiver  Cr««k,  jt.  v. 

English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  Imported  HI$rh  Pedigreed  stock.  Tom  Barron’s 
Best.  April  Hatch.  PLEASANT  VIEW  P0UITNV  FARM, BsJivar,  N.T. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ^tch,^E^Bl,hy 


It.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5. 


_  hicks.  See  P.  ‘211, 

IHE  UNDERHILL  fr'AHMS,  Fort  Ar.u,  A.  V 


(,000 


White  Leghorn  Pullet*,  Vpuil  Hatched.  $2 
each.  MARTIN  SCHUBKL6EL.  R.  F.  D.  3.  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


H uttdy-to-  L  a  y  Pullet*.  iFS  each  ; 


W.  Leghorns.  A. 


o*-kerels,  $5.  S.  C. 

II.  HALL,  W ttlMnifturd,  Conn, 


Wanted—*.  U,  White  Lejrhoru  Pullet*,  any  number 

uithmJfOtf.  Address o!f  ers  to  The  Nuwmif  Firm,  IrinckviHe,  R.  J. 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal4  "tEa?’  25c 

Our  29th  Year.  Helpful.  tijUrrsling  Articl..  E.ch  Month  by  Poultf* 
Writer,  of  N.tlon.l  R»rnt»Oon.  *1. 00a  Year.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  POl’LTBV  ADVOCATE  Box  2  Syia.o.o,  H.  F. 


PULLETS  comb  White  Leghorns 

Bred,  hatched  and  raised  on  own  farm,  with  size  and  vl- 
gortostandupunderheavy  laying.  Hatched  early  April. 
Price  $2.25  in  lots  of  15  or  over.  NEIL  MORTON,  Groton, «.  T. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

March  hatched.  83  each.  Order  from  this  adv. 
J,  CUY  LESHER  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 

YEARLING  HENSifaJSSI 

High  Quality  Ktoek  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  mo¬ 
derate  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
Circular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER.  Middleport,  New  York 

Persistent  Laying  Leghorns 

February  hatched  cockerel*;  large,  vigorous  bird*. 

isUTi-Waa-  Lirr.;'3Bi‘  Wtfn 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  S£  IT88 5 

We  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  and  hen  brooded.  Better  to  *r- 
der  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery  than  wish  you  had 
ater.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  P.  UPHAM,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turbeyi,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

For  etockin*  porposen. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Gees*.  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac- 
kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKEXSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  P» 

Rhode  Island  Reds  scfi 

Trapnested  stock.  Bred  for  winter  eggs.  April 
hatched  pullet*.  83  each.  May  hatched.  82.50 
each,  tatisfaction  guaranteed. 

O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  .  Paoli,  Pa. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Fleas 

Vibtrt’s  256  to  288-egg  strain.  Trios,  SIO  and  $15;  Cook- 
erel«,  $o  to  $10.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  C»akyvillk,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

,  1°  289’«>UC  strain.  S3  to  810  each. 

*  H.  FINGAR.  Sunnybrooh  Fsrm,  R.  0.  1,  Eliza  villa.  N.Y. 

Rhoda  Island  Reds  125.,J/a>ch  hatched,  free  range, 

.  *  put  lets  for  sale.  Average  weight. 

4  ,  ’  ui'm  bird*.  Bargain  at  J2.50 

eac.li.  HARLAN  PALMER.  Flmview  Farm,  New  Haven.  Vermont 

For  Sala-My  Finest  R.  1  Red  Cockerels  ?£  TtldX 

May  hatched.  A.  Meredith,  Coat ***▼  tile,  Pa.  Rmte  2 

Rose  Combed  Rhode  Island  Red 
Cockerels  and  Pulfaia  smith 

uuhRoici*  ,IIU  Walton  New  York 

Eckharts7  Barred  Rocks 

BREIF-TO-8H4FW  BREO-TO-LA  Y 

Choice  April  Hatched  Pullets  for  sale  at  $3  each. 
March  Cocker©i6. $A u]>.  **  at isi  action  Ouarantced  or 
your  money  refunded.  C.  W.AH.  J.  Eckhart,  Shohols.Ps. 

ForSale-BARRED  ROCKPullets 

March  hatch;  ready  to  Jay:  $3  each.  April  hatch, 
84.50  each.  May  baieh»*2  each.  Leghorn  Pullets, 
early  April  hatch,  some  laying,  $2.50  each  Satis¬ 
faction  assured.  JUSTNPOULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  H.Y, 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Cornell  certified.  Bred  from  certified  stock.  See 
<  ontest.  Circular. 

KKNT  POULTRY  FAKM,  Cazeuovia,  N.  Y, 

Barred  Rock  Pullets 

.  ai2.r¥ei*  *>>''  April  hatched.  Parks’  Strain. 

G.  A.  VY  ILLIAM8  Bo  494  YY’arwick,  N.Y. 

FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pedigreed  cockerels  fi .  m  hens  with  official  records 
up  to  -82  eggs.  Breeding  pens,  also  pullets  3  to  5 
mos.  old.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhampton  Beach.  N.Y. 

Pullets— Bar  Rock,  White  Rock,  *incd  J;r  Leghorn 

Yearling  Breeders.  \Y bite  Pekin  Ducks  ami  Black  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants.  K.  ll.lll*auUK(),|„nf|,t.)in,IU.  K.  ho.  1 

B  Lift  R  nr  If  PllllpU  'b.nh  hatched;  ready  to  lay.  From 
k.,  'll0  1  vhihltion  strain.  Bargain  at 

$3.50  each.  3  ABOIL  F  4  It  H.  I.ongrneuilow,  Mass. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  For  Sale 

From  hens  with  Storrs  Contest  Records.  iMy  birds 
at  Storrs  have  made  records  as  high  as  265.  272,  281. 
iind  (  ollege  Queen  ‘With  ^.08.  Guarantee  with  every 
bird,  bend  for  circular.  0.  6.  KNIGHT,  Bridoeton,  R.  |. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

From  VINELAND  Pen  22,  i918-19.  (Record  2225  eggs.) 
Prices  low.  i.  r.  DECKER.  133  N».  Plcis.nl  *«..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

;'*'!■  Mixed  Pullftfa  Twenty -*2S;  Fifty-#  65;  One 
HATCHED  I'llABU  Hundred— $1*0.  May  Hatched, 

twenty— $*„;  Fifty— $60;  OneHundred— $100.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  at  **.50  ch<-1i.  Also  Ducks,  Geese  and 
turkeys  at  Special  prices.  H.  *.  soudek,  bo<  29.  Selltrivillc,  Pi. 

Finp  Rrpprf«^,oult|  y.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas, 

V  ,,,c  CBUS  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dugs,  Stock. 

Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Telford.  Pi. 

nARDEE'S  America's  Standard 

Perfect  UUlrllO  strain,  breeders  now. 

1  EKIX  w  PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP. N.Y 

Cxtra  Fhu*  Kmirboii  Red  Turkey  Gobbler*,  $10 
£  each  while  they  last.  Mr*.  tlOID  BITTEN,  black  Creek.  N.  T, 

RABBITS 

FLEMISH  CUNTS,  young  slid  rnatui  ed.  from  pedigreed  and 
reg.  stock.  PricesreaeoiiabIe.il  R.  TEN  ETCK,  Somerville,  H.i. 


Cuticura  Soap 
Will  Help  You 
Clear  Your  Skin 

Soap,  Ointment. Talcum  26c.  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Coticara Laboratories,  Sept.  u.  Malden, Kaos. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  was  in  hopes  to  see  you  “touch  up” 
the  hay  brokers  before  you  left  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  “Primer  of  Economies.”  For  in¬ 
stance,  as  to  how  the  dealer  bids  up  the 
price  of  hay  one  day,  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  quotations  farmers  ship  hay,  and 
by  the  time  the  cars  get  to  New  York 
they  have  knocked  the  peg  out  and  the 
poor  farmer  gets  a  letter  telling  him  that 
prices  fell  off  quite  sharply  before  his 
car  arrived.  I  think  the  farmer  could 
cipher  that  out  without  the  broker’s  letter. 
The  broker’s  letter  doesn’t  mention  that 
the  interlocking  railroad  official  kept  him 
posted  on  cars  en  route  so  the  broker 
could  make  prices  up  or  down  to  suit  him¬ 
self.  Then,  th're  is  that  “grading”  dodge. 
The  broker  sells  the  hay  and  makes  any 
old  return  that  suits  him.  Does  the 
farmer  know  to  whom  the  car  was  sold, 
or  what  price  was  actually  paid  by  the 
buyer?  He  does  not!  And  if  he  “puts 
up  a  holler”  the  broker  smoothes  his 
ruffled  plumage  by  telling  him  it  “didn’t 
grade  well  enough”  to  command  the  price 
the  farmer  expected.  Does  the  farmer 
know  who  establishes  these  “grades,”  or 
what  makes  a  “grade”?  He  does  not! 

They  just  sent  a  man  to  Dannemora 
prison  yesterday  for  running  a  gambling 
den  in  Saratoga  Springs  and  proved  that 
he  had  crooked  roulette  wheels  and  faro 
tables,  so  there  was  not  even  the  alleged 
“chance”  for  the  sucker  to  win.  The 
gambler  ought  to  have  been  a  hay  broker, 
as  that  would  have  given  him  that  “ap¬ 
pearance  of  decency”  to  which  all  crooks 
aspire.  There  are  some  good  square  hay 
brokers ;  don’t  understand  me  as  con¬ 
demning  them  all.  I’ve  had  some  of  each 
in  the  past,  so  I  know.  Maybe  I  couldn’t 
prove  it  so  I  could  get  them  into  Dan¬ 
nemora,  but  you  know  a  Jot  of  things  you 
can't  prove  in  the  world,  so  I  presume 
you  will  agree.  F.  F. 

New  York. 

The  combination  between  hay  dealers 
and  railroads  is  hard  to  beat.  The  most 
effective  weapon  is  the  embargo.  Deal¬ 
ers  speculate  in  hay.  Sometimes  they  buy 
from  the  farmer,  and  often  from  one  an¬ 
other.  We  have  traced  a  carload  of  hay 
from  one  dealer  to  another  in  five  or  six 
different  sales.  When  the  dealers  have  a 
good  supply  in  the  city  they  force  prices 
up,  and  farmers  ship.  Then,  if  the  rail¬ 
road  advices  show  that  there  is  enough 
coining  to  affect  the  market,  the  railroad 
issues  an  embargo,  and  no  more  hay  can 
move  until  they  lift  the  embargo.  Oars 
are  held  on  the  sidings  outside  the  city 
and  when  the  dealers  are  sold  out  the  new 


ed.  We  can  point  to  dozens  of  large  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  business  has  been  thrown 
out  of  its  columns  as  soon  as  the  unfair 
practices  were  discovered.  And  still  the 
argument  of  Higbie  &  Co.  sounds  plausi¬ 
ble  enough  to  those  who  do  not  know 
that  no  amount  of  advertising  patronage 
can  influence  the  publication  a  hair’s 
breadth  where  the  advertiser’s  methods 
are  deceptive  or  he  fails  to  give  the  farmer 
a  square  deal.  This  is  evident  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  large  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  appearing  in  other  publications  that 
is  rejected  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

On  April  5,  1921,  I  sent  an  order  for 
$3.50  to  the  Pomona  Nurseries.  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  for  some  currant  bushes  and 
two  shrubs.  They  wrote  back  stating 
that  they  would  fill  my  order  promptly. 
After  waiting  some  time  I  wrote  again. 
I  am  enclosing  their  reply.  During  Au¬ 
gust  I  wrote  two  letters,  but  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.  If  you  could  make  them 
send  m.v  order  or  return  my  money  I 
would  be  very  grateful.  If  they  are  not 
a  reliable  company  they  should  be  ex¬ 
posed.  m.  j.  D. 

Vermont. 

We  have  several  complaints  of  this 
kind,  some  of  them  of  two  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  in  connection  with  orders  sent  to  the 
various  nurseries  under  which  F.  W. 
Wells  does  business.  We  understand 
several  judgments  have  been  issued 
against  him,  which  are  as  yet  unsatis¬ 
fied.  We  have  no  disposition  to  add  to 
Mr.  Wells’  troubles,  but  we  would  not  be 
doing  our  duty  to  subscribers  if  we  re¬ 
frained  from  warning  them  against  send¬ 
ing  orders  to  Pomona  Nurseries,  F.  W. 
Wells  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Sheerin’s 
Nurseries,  etc.,  conducted  by  him. 

Would  you  give  me  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Chicago  Portrait 
Company,  509  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Ill.?  Their  agent  was  along 
here  canvassing  for  pictures,  giving  a 
coupon  worth  $15  on  a  $30  picture.  Are 
they  a  reliable  company?  Do  they  do 
good  work  ?  w.  J.  R. 

New  York. 

In  this  case  the  “coupon”  seems  to 
take  the  place  of  the  “lucky  envelope” 
scheme  to  make  the  prospective  custo¬ 
mer  believe  that  he. or  she  will  get  a  $30 
picture  for  $15.  It  is  a  barefaced  decep¬ 
tion,  and  we  can  only  advise  our  readers 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  concern 
or  its  agents  practicing  such  deceptions. 
How  can  a  house  be  trusted  in  any  re¬ 
spect  that  deliberately  deceives  a  custo¬ 
mer  in  this  way?  The  scheme  of  all 
these  portrait  agents  is  to  sell  a  cheap 
frame  at  an  exorbitant  price  when  the 
picture  is  delivered. 


It  takes  thoudht  to 

produce  Mutton 


Sheep  raisers  have  their  worries.  Good 
stock,  excellent  feed  and  hard  work  may 
fail  to  bring  profits  through  a  sudden  dis* 
ease.  But  sheep  men  who  make  a  study  of 
their  problems  still  raise  sheep.  =^>The 
proper  heating  of  your  home  is  just  as 
difficult  a  problem.  You  don’t  need  to  raise 
sheep,  but  you  must  heat  your  home — 
even  if  at  a  loss.^o^Just  as  proper  care  of 
sheep  is  profitable  even  if  it  costs  money, 
so  the  proper  solving  of  your  heating 
problem  is  worth  while. 


N  P  SterUnq  Furnace 

Itie  One  Register  Furnace 

does  cost  a  few  dollars  more  than 
other  furnaces.  But  it  repays  the 
investment  in  longer  life,  less  fuel 
and  greater  satisfaction. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  the  Sterling 
Reasons  Why. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


supply  is  let  in,  and  prices  tumble.  The 
speculators  get  it  at  the  low  price,  and 
so  the  circle  works.  The  railroads  con¬ 
trol  the  cars,  and  shipments,  and  the 
storage  space  in  the  city,  and  .they  work 
in  entire  harmony  with  the  dealers. 

We  have  had  some  first-hand  experience 
with  this  system.  In  1915  the  hay  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Onondaga  County  requested  the 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets 
to  sell  their  hay  at  auction  in  New  York 
City.  Eleven  carloads  were  pooled,  and 
the  farmers  agreed  to  have  it  advertised 
as  an  absolute  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 
An  agi'eement  was  made  with  one  of  the 
railroads  to  transport  the  hay  and  to  sell 
it  on  the  dock.  After  the  sale  had  been 
thoroughly  advertised  the  hay  dealers’ 
association  persuaded  the  railroad  to  de¬ 
clare  an  embargo  and  no  hay  could  be  de¬ 
livered  for  the  sale.  Complaint  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission  and  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  resulted 
in  a  promised  investigation,  which,  as 
far  as  we  know,  is  yet  uncompleted.  The 
combination  ‘between  hay  dealers  and 
transportation  companies  could  be  defeat¬ 
ed  if  we  had  wholesale  terminal  city 
markets,  with  facilities  for  storage  and 
sales  of  bay ;  but  the  combination  is  too 
strong  for  our  present  available  market¬ 
ing  facilities  and  individual  effort. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  advertise  in 
Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  of  course 
makes  them  anxious  to  injure  our  busi¬ 
ness  in  every  way.  and  when  a  firm  does  a 
large  amount  of  business  naturally  they 
have  some  dissatisfied  customers.  You 
never  see  anything  against  any  firms  who 
advertise  in  The  Rural  New-1torker. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  geo.  k.  iiigbie  &  co. 

The  above  is  the  stock  argument  of  con¬ 
cerns  which,  because  of  their  methods  or 
quality  of  goods  cannot  buy  space  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Any  films  subject  to  criticism 
naturally  are  not  advertisers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y,  because  their  business  is  not  accept- 


Daniel  Carmichael,  local  attorney,  was 
appointed  receiver  in  Pettijohn  Pure  Pro¬ 
ducts  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1921,  and  at  that  time  took 
charge  of  the  business.  Figures  are  said 
not  yet  available  from  the  receivers  or 
others.  The  suit  and  bill  asking  for  ap¬ 
pointment  of  receiver  was  brought  by  the 
Taishoff  Roller  Mill  Works  on  a  $3,500 
bill  of  goods  sold. 

The  above  report  from  an  authentic 
source  is  no  surprise  to  those  familiar 
with  the  manner  the  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  exploited  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  only  hope  that  no  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  failed  to  profit  by  our 
many  warnings. 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk”  columns.  If  all  subscribers 
would  profit  by  the  wise  advice  given,  we 
would  not  see  over  and  over  again  the 
same  sad  stories.  I  enclose  some  alluring 
circulars,  but  cannot  understand  how 
any  sane  man  can  bite  at  such  ridiculous 
offers,  but  they  do,  or  such  schemes  could 
not  live.  l.  a.  j. 

Rhode  Island. 

Right.  If  suckers  refused  to  bite  the 
manufacturers  of  bait  would  soon  quit 
the  business.  The  above  conclusions  of 
the  subscriber  were  inspired  by  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  promotion  literature  of  S.  E. 
J.  Cox  of  Houston,  Texas,  bearing  on  “oil 
gushers”  and  a  supposed  potash  mine. 


Married  Woman’s  Property  Right 

Can  a  wife  owning  property  in  her  own 
name  alone,  that  was  bought  after  mar¬ 
riage,  with  her  own  private  money,  sell 
it,  without  her  husband’s  consent?  Has 
the  husband  anything  to  do  about  that,  or 
can  she  do  as  she  pleases?  M.  w. 

New  York. 

Under  the<  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  a  married  woman  can  sell  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  her  real  property  without  the  con¬ 
sent  or  signature  of  her  husband,  and  it 
matters  not  whether  the  property  was 
purchased  before  or  after  the  marriage. 

N.  T. 


i  s  Best 
Roofing 


al  Factory 
5,  Prices 


Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  W&llboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  • 


Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
>airs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits-  Ask  for  Book  J 
No.  173 


low  PRICED  GARAGES 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready  -Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  KDWAROS  MFC.  CO., 
1023-1073  Pika  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


DOLD’S  TANKAGE  INCREASES  PROFITS 
FIGURES  TALK! 


PsOLD  -  QUALITY  Digester  Tankage  is  a 
superior  hog  flesh  and  bone  builder. 
In  a  ninety-day  demonstration  at  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Wichita-Kansas : 

Fifteen  hogs,  fed  tankage,  corn  and  shorts,  each 
gained  an  average  of  142.6  pounds;  sold  ala 

Profit  of  $1 .36  a  hundred  weight. 

ifteen  hogs,  fed  only  corn  ana  alfalfa,  each  gain¬ 
ed  an  average  of  1 20.7  pounds,  but  sold  at  a 
profit  of  only  31  cents  a  hundred  weight 
Dold’s  Digester  Tankage  contains  609f>  proteUi, 
Dold's  Digester  Meat  Meal  Tankage  46%  protein.  Mij 
with  grain  or  feed  separately  in  hoppers  or  slops, 
Feed  hog*  Tankage  for  ‘'mom"  hog  and  biggs* 
profits. 


Write  [or  free  bacilli  NS 
Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co. 

0.(0 o.N.Y. 

Dept.  R.N. 

Al.o  Poultry  Peed,  Meat  Script.  Soil*, 
bte  Blood,  Poultry  Bone  —  oil  grade* j 
Charcoal,  Oyater  Sheila,  Mineral  Stone 
Crita.  Pure  Bone  Fertiliser. 


Get  More  Milk 
fromlfour  Cows 


ft iiic  lui  rice  ouun  uii 

DRIED  BEET  PULP 


The  greatest  fault  in  most  dairy  rations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  authorities,  is  lack  of  bulk.  Bulky  feeds 
mixed  with  concentrates  promote  digestion. 

They  also  distend  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract 
and  aid  in  keeping  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

Bulk  is  obtained  in  its  most  palatable  and  healthful 
form  in  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  This  wonderful  dairy  feed  is  laxative,  easily  digested  and  rich  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  It  brings  better  health  conditions,  increases  milk  yields  and  adds  to  profits.  You  use  with 
corn  silage  or  to  replace  it.  Free  book  sent  on  request.  Address  Dept.  E.  Low  prices  now  in  effect. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


.fc4**  -*v 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


WANTED — At  ouce,  single  man  to  milk  and 
care  for  test  cows  in  high-class  Guernsey 
herd  in  Connecticut;  farm  barns  located  10  min¬ 
utes  walk  from  center  of  town  of  5,000;  must 
be  clean,  honest  and  good  milker;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Address  HARRY  L.  PAGE,  173  Whit¬ 
field  St.,  Guilford,  Conn. 


WORKING  housekeeper,  family  of  two;  village 
farm;  good  home  and  wages  to  right  party. 
ADVERTISER  9383,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  16  to  20  years,  for  general  farming,  that 
is  willing  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  in  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein-Friesian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  9382,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  844  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  man  to  do  chores  and 
work  on  farm  the  year  around.  D.  C.  STEAD, 
Acra,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  woman  for  genral  housework  in  fam¬ 
ily  of  two;  no  objection  to  one  child;  good 
home;  fair  wages.  T.  J.  SULLIVAN,  72  Moun¬ 
tain  Ave.,  Winsted,  Conn. 


HOUSEWOItKER — Country;  six  in  family;  no 
washing;  all  modem  conveniences;  850.  Write, 
giving  references,  to  E.  PERCY  SMITH,  Allen¬ 
dale.  N.  J. 

- - - 1 

WANTED — Single  farm  hand;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  good  steady  man.  Address  ROUTE 
ONE.  BOX  57,  Hyndsville,  New  York. 


COOK  and  laundress  wanted;  would  consider 
couple;  wife  laundry  or  cooking,  man  for  fur¬ 
nace,  repairs  in  Winter,  garden,  grounds,  in 
Summer;  near  city;  references.  Write  MRS. 
M.  R.  WRIGHT,  Children's  Home,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  man  till  De,  em¬ 
ber  1;  wages  845  per  month.  F.  L.  HORN¬ 
ING,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman;  single  man;  must  be 
competent  and  experienced;  good  calf  raiser 
and  butter-maker;  good  wages,  room  and  board; 
steady  job  for  the  right  man.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm 
in  New  Jersey;  furnished  house,  modern  im¬ 
provements;  a  few  men  to  board;  mgn  to  take 
charge;  state  full  particulars,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter;  wages  $60  and  found;  also 
married  man  as  truck  driver,  good  milker  and 
able  to  shoe  farm  horses;  a  few  men  to  board; 
860  and  found.  ADVERTISER  9418,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — October  15,  gardener,  married,  no 
children,  to  take  entire  care  of  place,  six 
acres,  vegetables,  flowers,  chickens;  no  cow; 
one  who  can  drive  Ford;  wife  to  do  laundry 
work  for  four  in  family;  owner  supplies  unfur¬ 
nished  cottage,  all  conveniences;  also  light  and 
heat;  21  miles  from  New  York  City.  Answer, 
giving  references  and  salary  expected,  P.  O. 
BOX  310,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  on  Long  Island;  good,  perma¬ 
nent  position  and  surroundings;  man  to  look 
after  place  of  about  eight  acres,  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  etc.,  cow,  chickens  and  general  farm  work; 
wife  to  do  cooking  and  downstairs  work;  would 
also  take  oil  grown  daughter;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars;  must,  have  good  references;  give  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9416,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  cook-house¬ 
keeper  for  farm  boarding  house;  must  be  good 
cook  and  have  highest  qualifications  as  to  moral 
character;  heavy  work  done  by  colored  man; 
running  hot  and  cold  water;  wood  and  coal 
range  and  oil  stove;  good  salary  and  living  con¬ 
ditions;  give  names  of  references  in  first  letter. 
MRS.  ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  Warren,  Va. 


WOMAN  wanted  to  help  housework  and  cooking 
in  family  with  children;  place  for  person 
wanting  permanent  home  and  kind  treatment; 
ivashing  done  out;  wages  835  month;  30  miles 
from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  9429,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  industrious  and  prac¬ 
tical  poultryman  as  superintendent  poultry 
department;  4,000  birds;  state  salary  expected 
and  references  with  reply.  ADVERTISER  9430, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W'ANTED — Farm  hand,  single,  who  has  been 
raised  on  a  farm,  for  small  country  estate  on 
Sound  near  Northport,  L.  I. ;  wages  840  and 
board;  address  with  references,  giving  nation¬ 
ality,  age,  size  and  abilities.  Address  FARMER, 
Box'  12,  Fort  Salonga,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  young  woman  to  care  for 
three  little  boys  aged  7  and  5  years — in 
school — and  baby  15  months;  suburban  country 
home;  modern  conveniences;  890  per  month;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  9437,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK — Private  family,  two  adults;  modern 
house,  country;  no  laundry;  890  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  9438.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  private  estate  near  New  York. 

a  thoroughly  reliable  man  with  knowledge  of 
engineering;  must  understand  gasoline  engines, 
pumps,  furnaces,  plumbing  and  electrical  work. 
ADVERTISER  9435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  assistant  herdsman  for  herd 
purebred  Guernseys;  must  be  familiar  with 
advanced  register  work  and  be  able  to  take  full 
charge  in  absence  of  herdsman:  -date  experience, 
age  and  wages  expected.  EAIR.YDALE  FARM. 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  for  private  estate  in  Orange  bounty, 
N.  Y.,  married  couple;  wife  to  run  boarding 
house  and  provide  assistant  for  same;  man  to 
assist  in  saddle-horse  stable,  and  able  to  do  sta¬ 
tion  work  by  car  or  truck.  ADVERTISER  9434, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REQUIRE  services  of  woman  used  to  country 
life  as  cook  and  laundress;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  9425,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Woman  to  assK.  n.  housekeeping; 

man,  with,  two  boys,  7  and  10;  work  not 
hard;  good  home;  plain  country  woman  about  40 
to  50  preferred;  monthly  salary  830.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — November  1,  for  year,  single  or  pre¬ 
ferably  married  man  on  dairy  farm;  good 
milker;  house,  firewood,  garden,  milk,  etc.  ;• 
write,  stating  wages  wanted;  nothing  fancy,  but 
a  good  place  to  work;  all  letters  answered. 
CHARLES  CHATFIKLD,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  married,  to  take  charge 
of  small  farm  of  25  acres,  Mount  Kisco,  N. 
Y.;  four  cows,  team  of  horses;  farmhouse  and 
barns  modern,  all  improvements;  must  board 
one  helper  all  year  and  .gardener  during  season; 
state  wages  expected,  number  and  age  of  family 
in  first  letter;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9449.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager  and  poultry  specialist  with  20 
years’  successful  experience  is  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  as  superintendent  of  stock  or  poultry 
farm  or  gentleman’s  estate;  formerly  owner  of 
Lakewood  Leghorn  Farm,  Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  host 
references.  C,  S.  GREENE,  Star  Route,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  place:  experienced  in  all  branches;  five 
years  in  last  position;  first-class  reference. 
ADVERTISER  9372.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager 
by  man  thoroughly  competent  and  experienced; 
best  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  9815, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— By  a  practical,  thorough, 
up-to-date  farm  superintendent,  experienced 
in  management  of  large  farms  successfully, 
purebred  stock,  etc.  Address  ADVERTISER 
9317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  and  gamekeeper,  35 
years  of  age,  single,  with  best  references,  de¬ 
sires  a  steady  position  on  private  seat,  of  Ameri¬ 
can  gentleman.  ADVERTISER  9387,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EX-SERVICE  man,  25,  wishes  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  9' 
care  Rural  New-York. 


ORCHARD  I. ST  and  beekeeper;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  orchard  work,  college 
training.  6  years’  practical  experience,  desires 
position  in  good  commercial  orchard,  run  on  a 
business  basis;  New  Hampshire.  Vermont, 
Maine  or  Massachusetts.  ADVERTISER  9378, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  of  estate  or 
farm;  thoroughly  versed  in  farming  and  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  men,  handling  all  kinds  of 
crops  and  stock;  wish  permanent  position  and 
good  salary,  which  1  am  capable  of  earning. 
ADVERTISER  9401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  working  manager,  now  open;  life¬ 
time  practical  and  scientific  experience  all 
branches  general  fanning;  skilled  breeder;  mar¬ 
ried;  32.  P.  O.  BOX  290,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 
- { 

POULTRYMAN  wishes  position;  single,  Chris¬ 
tian,  scientific,  practical;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  incubation,  brooding,  production,  pedi¬ 
gree;  college  training;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  9389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Open  after  November  first;  desires 
full  charge  of  pure-bred  herd  doing  yearly 
testing;  successful  feeder,  calf  raiser  and  dairy¬ 
man;  married,  28;  no  boarders:  please  give  de¬ 
tails.  Address  ADVERTISER  9410*  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN — 30,  single,  some  experience,  wishes  work 
poultry  plan*;  salary  no  object:  licensed 
chauffeur.  CHRIS.  DECKENBACK,  1871  Him- 
rod  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY M A N — American,  married  w  h  one 
child,  wishes  position  commercial  or  private, 
references.  ADVERTISER  9412,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position;  single;  prac¬ 
tical;  best  of'  reference.  ADVERTISER  9421, 
care  Rural  New-Yorkex-. 


WANTED — Position  On  farm;  sofiio  experience; 

also,  know  poultry,  ADVERTISER.  9451,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  operator  on  Cleveland,  Case 
and  Fordson  tractors  wishes  position  on  farm 
where  man  is  needed  to  satisfactory  work,  such 
as  plowing  and  all  other  work  required  of  same; 
also  understand  upkeep  and  repairs  of  such  ma¬ 
chines.  ADVERTISER  9417,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  young  men,  18  and  20,  Swiss,  want  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  dairy  farm.  CAUL  STEINER,  Boi 
77.  R.  3,  Warren,  O. 


HUSTLING  American  farm  foreman;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  married;  no  .hildreu,  wants  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  9427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  single,  wishes  position  in  New 
Jersey  on  farm  or  estate;  drive  all  makes  of 
autos:  make  some  repairs.  ADVERTISER  9431, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  conditioning  and  Winter 
production;  can  manage  plant  successfully.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  produces  the  goods,  wants 
large  proposition;  industrious,  honest,  faithful 
worker;  salary  and  percentage;  single.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ■ 


DAIRYMAN  or  herdsman,  on  private  place  pre¬ 
ferred;  good  feeder  and  calf  raiser.  M.  W., 
294  North  5tli  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


GARDENER — Single,  middle-aged;  expert  green¬ 
houses,  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  shrubs. 
GARDENER,  919  80th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager  open  for  position  on 
modern  commercial  farm;  American;  31;  mar¬ 
ried;  life  experience  fruit;  and  general  farming; 
experienced  operation  and  repair  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors,  trucks,  automobiles;  desire 
permanent  location  where  starting  extensive 
young  orchard:  practical  experience  growing, 
pruning,  spraying,  budding,  grafting,  handling 
fruit;  only  those,  with  good  paying  proposition, 
where  energy,  ability  and  results  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  need  write;  full  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter;  references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  9432, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  wants  position;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  with  flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables,  green¬ 
house  and  all  work  around  a  place;  would  pre¬ 
fer  position  on  some  estate  where  it  is  needed 
man  to  take  charge;  willing  to  do  Winter  work; 
Protestant:  age  40;  single;  good  health  and 
personality;  only  yearly  position  accepted,  with 
reasonable  wages;  privilege  to  refer  to  last  em¬ 
ployers.  ADVERTISER  9424,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


TEACHER — 14  years’  experience  training  class 
and  normal  training,  desires  small  rural 
school.  RUTH  E.  BARTLETT,  ruln.sk i,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER  —  Country  place;  middle-aged 
couple;  industrious,  sober,  willing  workers; 
best  of  reference.  Write  BOX  96,  Larehmoiit, 

N.  Y. 

- ) 

POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  or  work¬ 
ing  foreman  by  a  married  man  of  excellent 
habits;  life  experience  in  all  branches  of  fann¬ 
ing;  good  poultryman;  understands  autos,  gas 
engines,  carpenter  work;  state  wages  and  full 
particulars  with  first  letter.  GOFF,  Budd  Lake, 
N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  with  tried  and  tested  capability 
in  all  branches  of  poultry  husbandry,  desires 
to  take  charge  of  a  commercially  run  farm;  high¬ 
est  references  furnished  as  to  character  and  ex¬ 
perience.  MORRIS  KUHL,  120  Maple  St.,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J. 


DAIRYMAN — A  thoroughly  experienced  single 
man  desires  a  position  in  a  small  private 
dairy;  first-class  butter-maker;  no  objections  to 
small  milk  route;  open  November  1;  best  of 
references;  salary  and  full  particulars  appre¬ 
ciated.  ADVERTISER  9426,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  chauffeur  with  private 
■  family;  young,  experienced,  and  no  drinking 
or  smoking.  STERLING  WHITE,  Wappinger 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  (without  family),  educated, 
seeks  trustworthy  confidential  position,  care¬ 
taker,  superintendent,  private  estate;  thorough 
knowledge  of  horses,  hunters,  stock  generally. 
I.  EASON,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  Glen  Cove  203W. 


POSITION  WANTED — Poultryman,  an  American, 
41,  married,  no  children,  wishes  to  correspond 
witli  owner  of  fully  equipped  plant;  salary  and 
profit  sharing  basis  preferred;  commercial  or  pri¬ 
vate;  college  training  and  life  experience  in  all 
modern  methods  enables  me  to  show  profitable 
results;  if  you  need  a  responsible,  capable  and 
progressive  working  manager  and  have  a  first- 
elass  proposition  to  offer,  answer  my  “ad.”; 
unexcelled  references.  ADVERTISER  9446,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENEROETIC  American,  26,  married,  one  child; 

capable  take  charge  estate,  automobiles; 
practical  man,  trustworthy;  state  salary,  main¬ 
tenance;  experienced  Long  Island  estates. 
GADEN,  49  West.  Eighth  Street,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  WIDOW.  38,  with  daughter,  11, 
wishes  position,  working  housekeeper  or  laun¬ 
dress,  country.  MRS.  M.  II.,  433  West  22d 
Street,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  16  years’  experience,  at 
present  manager  on  large  commercial  plant, 
wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  9447,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  man  and  wife  would  like  position 
on  small  estate  in  small  family;  understands 
fanning,  cattle,  farm  machinery,  also  driving 
autos,  trucks,  etc.;  best  references.  E.  A. 
LACKEY,  Townshend,  Vt. 

- — —  ■  -  ...  .  * 

SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  exeperienced, 
wants  position  on  private  estate;  references. 
MEYElt,  523  Liberty  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED— Farmer,  single,  35,  like 
permanent  situation  on  a  woman’s  farm  oil 
shares.  G.  T.  PROCTOR,  203  North  Main 
Street,  Brockton,  Mass. 


POSITION  WANTED — Married  man  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  estate;  capable  taking  entire 
charge;  thoroughly  understands  care  all  stock, 
crops,  vegetables,  garden,  etc.;  can  do  all  ordi¬ 
nary  repairs;  A-l  reference.  BOX  365,  South- 
old,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  equipped  duck  farm,  in 
running  order;  capacity  50,000:  owner  wishing 
to  retire.  Write  for  full  particulars  to  H.  F. 
MAMPAEY,  Sawmill  Brook  Duck  Farm,  River- 
head,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Of  160  acres  well  fruited 
with  large  and  small  fruit;  well  watered;  new 
outbuildings;  first-class  eleven  room  house  in 
good  repair;  two  cellars;  suitable  for  two  fami¬ 
lies.  N.  H.  MESICK,  Glenco  Mills,  Columbia 
Co.,  Xew  York. 


MAINE  seashore  property  for  sale;  250  acres;  75 
of  timber  land  and  wood;  one  mile  of  shore 
frontage;  good  harbor;  fishing,  safe  boating  and 
bathing;  on  State  road:  14  miles  front  city;  an 
old-fashioned  30-room  house,  in  good  repair; 
good  water;  secluded,  healthful  and  attractive 
place;  has  been  a  Summer  resort  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years;  price  $8, Ok);  on  easy  terms. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9353,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  LEASE — Connecticut  farm  on  State  road 
near  a  large  city;  equipped  with  modern 
machinery;  owner  will  consider  divided  profits 
or  sale  of  pure  bred  stock;  a  remarkable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  American  Protestants;  application  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  as  to  family,  experience  and 
responsibility  will  have  first  attention.  Address 
WILLIAM  MILLHOLLAND,  149  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — 165  acre  farm  cheap;  Tompkins 
Co.;  good  buildings,  macadam  road,  well 
watered;  particulars  of  owner.  KATHERINE 
UTTER,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  refined  party  wanted  as  partner  iii 
poultry  plant;  references.  ADVERTISER  9374, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm:  50  acres;  situated  on 
State  road,  9  miles  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
trolley  stops  at  door;  25  old  apple  trees,  25 
young  trees;  10  acres  potatoes,  4-  acres  cabbage; 
complete  set  farm  tools;  good  house,  barn,  two 
henhouses,  20x105;  water,  trap-nests,  gas  lights; 
6  colony  houses,  eorncrib,  hog  house;  900  hens, 
1,700  incubator  capacity;  5  cows,  2  horses;  grain 
and  straw:  excellent  market  for  eggs;  816.000; 
87,000  cash.  NEW-LAID  EGG  FARM,  West 
Henrietta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  1  i  section  good  Al¬ 
berta  wheat  ranch;  improvements;  land  ready 
for  crop;  eight  miles  to  railroad  town.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  poultry  farm,  near  New 
York;  prefer  one  equipped;  give  all  details 
and  lowest  price.  234  W.  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls, 
N..Y. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  dairy  farm  in  Allegany 
County;  good  buildings;  price  reasonable.  AL¬ 
BERT  LINNECKE,  Scio.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  adjoining  dairy  farms,  50, 
70  and  130  acres  on  State  road.  LEWIS  A. 
DUNOKEL,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


106  ACRES  good  productive  land,  near  Troy,  N. 

Y.;  excellent  buildings;  84,500;  must  be  sold 
at  once;  leaving  State.  ADVERTISER  9423. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 560-aere  farm,  adapted  to  sheep  or 
cattle  business;  well  located  as  to  markets; 
20  miles  from  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  three  miles  from, 
railroad;  two  miles  to  churches,  village  and 
cement  State  highway;  buildings  consist  of  three 
dwellings,  six  barns,  including  cow  barn  for  60 
head,  silos  for  300  tons;  well  watered  by  gravity 
from  hillside  springs  and  trout  brook;  land  in 
good  fertility;  price  825,000;  half  cash.  For 
particulars  address  ADVERTISER  9406,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  well  located,  productive  farms  for  sale; 

1(H),  160,  300  acres,  parts  of  our  2,400-acre 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  tract;  the  land  with 
the  Southern  climate  and  the  Northern  market; 
have  good  reputations  and  reasonably  priced  to 
move.  E.  M.  MOORE,  Westover,  Md. 

41-ACRE  FARM — Twelve  miles  from  Reading; 

good  buildings;  81,800.  E.  ENDRES,  Robe- 
sonia,  Pa. 


33  ACRES,  18  cultivated,  at  railroad  station, 
store,  near  town;  4-room  house,  barn,  poultry 
houses,  etc.;  horse,  cow,  200  hens,  crops,  ma¬ 
chinery,  furniture;  82,300.  M.  JURGENS, 
Greenwood,  Del. 

TO  LET — Poultry-dairy  farm  in  the  White 
Mountains;  capacity  1,000  hens,  5  cows;  only 
Protestant  applicants  with  successful  experi¬ 
ence  considered;  working  capital  required;  New 
Englander  preferred.  H.  E.  MILES,  Berlin, 
N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — 70  acres;  Delaware  farm;  crops, 
team,  implements;  excellent  buildings;  young 
orchard,  flock  chickens;  must  sacrifice  for  other 
business  reasons;  no  agents;  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  84,500;  cash  82,500;  must  be  seen  to 
appreciate.  Address  ADVERTISER  9420,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Island,  110  acres,  Northern  Minne¬ 
sota,  in  lake  3  miles  wide,  5  miles  long;  1 
mile  from  nearest  shore;  lake  abounds  in  fish 
and  duck  in  Fall;  selling  on  account  of  death 
in  family;  have  been  asking  8150  an  acre;  will 
take  8100  to  settle  at  once;  part  in  mortgage, 
6  per  cent;  deer  and  other  wild  game  on  main¬ 
land;  no  house;  higlv  elevation;  very  healthy. 
Add-ess  WM.  A.  SELSER,  9  Vine  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


FARMEIl-DAIRYMAN  wanted;  very  favorable 
sharing  terms;  no  capital  needed;  42  miles 
New  York;  115  exceedingly  fertile  acres,  500 
Clearing  fruit  trees,  8  cows,  good  house,  running 
water;  healthful  location;  near  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  churches,  schools,  splendid  market; 
want  live  man;  give  full  particulars  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  9422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  productive,  farm  of  110  acres;  good  build¬ 
ings;  Central  New  York.  Address  owner, 
ADVERTISER  9433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLYMOUTH,  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm,  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
high,  health  fully  situated;  affords  excellent  view 
of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic  places;  Ply¬ 
mouth  County  Club  golf  links  and  valley;  also 
the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen  on  all  sides; 
no  handsomer  natural  location  on  north  or  south 
shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty  deed  calls  for 
49  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked  with  the  very 
best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  prosperous  turkey 
produce  business  established.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  THOMAS  REILY,  Chiltonville, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  15-25  acres,  commut¬ 
ing  distance  New  York;  Westchester  County 
preferred.  Apply  only  by  mail,'  stating  terms, 
OSWALD  A.  SCHILBACII,  627  Madison  Ave., 
Room,  303,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 13  a, res,  level,  truck  and  poultry 
farm;  65  miles  from  New  York  on  main  road; 
400  chickens,  horse,  cow,  wagon,  etc.;  price 
with  stock,  $3,500;  without,  83.000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  river  farm,  iy2  miles 
from  village;  115  acres;  stock  and  implements 
complete.  Owner,  PARKE  D.  FELCH.  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  electric  lighted:  capacity 
1.500  hens:  6-room  bungalow:  Asbury  Park 
to  Lakewood  road.  E.  BIGELOW,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Saw  and  grist  mill:  good  lot  of 
work  expected  coming  Winter;  9-room  house, 
barn  and  sheds;  32-acre  lake;  grove  suitable  for 
camps  or  cottages;  ideal  property  for  Summer 
home.  For  terms  inquire  of  C.  R.  NELSON, 
Nortlifield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Monmouth  County  farm;  84  acres; 

level;  8200  per  acre;  hay,  grain,  truck  and  po¬ 
tatoes;  3  miles  west  of  Red  Bank;  no  agents. 
For  particulars  address  owner,  M.  S.  REID, 
Red  Bank,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 360-acre  dairy  farm  in  Delaware 
County;  will  keep  over  100  head  of  cattle; 
barn  stanchions-  93  heads:  17-voom  house;  all 
machinery  and  hay.  Particulars  from  owner, 
J.  F.  MULLER,  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Colonial  residence;  suitable  all-year 
home.  Summer  hotel  or  .sanitarium;  13  rooms; 
barn;  7  acres;  wonderful  maples:  large  orchard: 
furnace  heat;  electricity:  modern  plumbing; 
sewer  connected:  west  bank  of  Hudson;  Albany- 
New  York  State  road:  good  transportation;  12 
miles  from  Albany:  a  bargain  at  $10,000;  suit¬ 
able  terms.  J.  C.  WOLFE,  383  Livermore  Ave., 
Westerleigh.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  Christian  men  with  $500, 
handy  with  tools:  incorporate  company,  pur¬ 
chase  large  farm  for  developing  poultry  and 
building  business  extensively;  good  home  on 
farm;  drawing  account,  siiare  profits,  square 
dealing;  state  age,  nationality,  experience.  Ad¬ 
dress  PALMER,  Box  304,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — For  a  well  located  and  stocked  farm 
in  New  Haven.  County.  Conn.,  with  all  tools, 
a  working  farmer  with  family,  either  as  tenant 
to  work  the  farm  on  shares  or  on  wages;  pres¬ 
ent  large  farm  receipts  may  easily  be  doubled. 
Write,  stating  references,  to  ADVERTISER 
9441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  New  Jersey,  136-aere  dairy 
and  general  farm,  with  186  acres  of  salt 
meadows;  on  boulevard  Lakewood-Atlantic  City; 
price  and  full  particulars  upon  request.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Gentleman  would  vent  farm  in 
Westchester  County;  75  acres;  30  or  more  can 
be  cultivated;  good  dairy  and  small  fruit]  re¬ 
gion;  modern  bouse,  barn,  etc.;  very  favorable 
terms  to  farmer  able  to  furnish  owner  with 
vegetables,  milk,  etc.,  for  part  of  year;  appli¬ 
cant  should  have  some  capital,  stock  or  tools; 
45  miles  front  New  York:  possession  on  or  about 
March  1.  1922.  Address  ADVERTISER  9444, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  Summer  resort  on  Ivasoag  Lake, 
within  40  miles  of  six  cities;  a  large  dancing 
pavilion,  store,  cottage;  own  electric  plant; 
sawmill:  30  cottage  sites;  several  acres  of  gar¬ 
den  land;  ball  park;  112  acres  of  timber  land. 
Write  GEORGE  MINER,  Kasoag,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1193. 
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HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO 

announce  a  price  smashing  sale! 

BUY  NOW  AT  1913  PRICES!! 


Galvanized  Roofing 

Prices  Cut  in  Half!! 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 

This  sale  brings  you  world’s  greatest 
roofing  values  in  all  dependable 
grades.  Buy  quickly  and  liberally. 
These  prices  are  freight  prepaid  to 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin.  Ask  for  freight 
prepaid  prices  to  other  states. 

No.  NA-1 — Reconditioned  corrugated  galvanized 
rooting  and  siding  per  square . ; . . $3.00 

Painted  Corrugated  Sheets 

No.  NA-2 — Overhauled,  painted  corrugated  sheets 

per  square . $2.25 

Rubber  Roofing  Per  Roil  $1.00 

No.  NA-3 — Durable  Ajax  brand,  medium  weight 

rubber  roofing.  Rolls  contain  108  sq.  ft.  including  nails 
and  cement,  per  roll . 51.00 

Wall  Board  Per  Square  $3.00 

No.  NA-4 — Splendid  new  wallboard  for  partition- 

ng,  per  square . 53.00 

SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST — Get  full  particulars  of 
our  complete  line  of  roofing  bargains — slate  coated 
shingles,  rawhide  and  gold  medal  roofing,  material, 
shingles,  etc. 


Government  Camp  Material! 


Splendidly  equipped  camps  purchased  by  us 

Great  Lakes  Naval  Station 


At  this  point  we  purchased  Camp  Perry  and 
Camp  Dewey,  two  of  the  government's  best 
equipped  training  camps.  Mark  coupon  for 
complete  list. 

Camp  Shelby,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Our  sale  at  this  point,  covers  building  ma¬ 
terial  and  general  supplies  of  every  description. 
Mark  coupon  for  complete  list  now. 


Camp  Merritt,  Tenafly,  N.  I* 

Enormous  quantities  of  lumber  and  building 
material  of  every  description  are  now  being 
sold  from  this  camp.  Mail  coupon  for  com¬ 
plete  list  today. 

Gerstner  Field,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Our  sale  of  building  material  and  supplies 
from  this  point  is  ncuv  progressing.  Mail 
coupon  for  complete  list  without  fail. 


GOOD  LUMBER  S  *14.00 

Million s  of  feet  of  splendid  lumber  i»  now  on  sale  at  the  government  camps  above . 
bound,  thoroughly  seasoned  material,  with  nails  drawn— not  clipped  off.  Send  us 
your  lumbsr  bills  for  money  saving  estimates.  Here  are  eome  of  the  big  eavings. 


Lumber  per  1000  ft . $14.00 

Panel  doors,  each .  1.50 

Sash  doors,  each .  1.25 

Sash  frames,  each . 75 

12  light  windows,  each.  .$  2.50 


Wallboard,  per  square. . .  1.75 
Slate  coated  roofing  per 

_  roll .  .  1.50 

Closet  outfits,  complete.  23.50 
One-piece  sinks.complete  13.50 


MAIL  COUPON  for  Complete  Camp  Material  Book,  TODAY! 


World's  Famous  Watts  Corn  Shellers 

Deep  Cut  Prices  Now! 

You  can  now  buy,  and  own  a  world’s  best  com 
sheller  at  big  reduced  prices.  Most  liberal  terras, 
30  day  free  trial,  and  a  guarantee  of  positive  last¬ 
ing  satisfaction.  Order  now  from  this  page,  or 
mail  coupon  for  full  particulars  today. 

Watts  No.  1— $39.00 

No.  NA-8 — For  the  man  who  shells  corn  for  his  own 

use,  capacity  50  to  75  bu.  per  hour,  with  a  3  H.P.  engine. 

Watts  No.  4— $65.00 

No.  NA-9 — With  cleaning  system,  cobb  stacker,  and 

grain  elevator,  with  this  machine,  you  can  shell  for  your¬ 
self  and  a  few  neighbors. 


Govt.  BARBED  WIRE 

BIG  REDUCED  PRICES! 

$J45  PER 
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REEL 


Heavy  and  Durable! 


Bought  by  us  from  the  Government  at  much  less  than 
cost  of  manufacturers  best  stock;  made  of  12  gauge  open 
hearth  steel  wire,  with  4  point  barbs,  %  in.  long,  spaced 
3 in.  apart. 

Greatest  Values  Ever  Offered 

Coated  with  special  weather  resisting  paint,  and  put  up 
in  58  lb.  reels,  containing  about  700  ft.,  also  112  lb. 
reels,  containing  about  1400  ft. 

No.  NA-S  58  lb.  Reel  1121b.  Reel 

625  reels  or  more,  per  reel .  si.45  52.90 

100  reels  or  more,  per  reel .  1.50  3.00 

50  reels  or  more,  per  reel .  1.55  3.10 

25  reels  or  more,  per  reel .  1.60  2.20 

Less  than  25  reels,  per  reel .  1.65  3.30 

No.  NA-G — Galvanized  barbed  wire  from  our  I 
Government  purchase.  In  catch  weight  reels,  about  100  I 
lbs.  (about  1  lb.  to  rod):  4  point  barbs,  spaced  3  In.  I 

and  5  in.  apart.  Per  100  lbs . 53.95  | 

No.  NA-7 — Galvanized  wire,  smooth,  new,  bright  | 
stock,  six  or  nine  gauge,  continuous  lengths:  bundles  of  i 
about  100  lbs.;  each . $3.35 


Now  Buys 
This 

Complete 

Sheller 

As 

Shown 


Watts  No.  4-A  Corn  Sheller.  No.  NA-11. 

This  Is  the  famous  Watts  No.  4-A  Corn  Sheller, 
fitted  complete  with  cleaning  system,  cob 
stacker,  grain  elevator  and  automatic  feeder  as 
shown,  a  splendid  outfit — capacity  75  to  125 
bushels  per  hour,  with  a  4  to  6  H.P.  d»QC  Aft 
Engine.  Sale  price,  complete .  ^>0«J.UU 


Watts  No.  7— $266.00 

No.  NA-10 — With  standard  equipment,  including 

wagon  box,  grain  elevator,  cob  stacker,  type  “R”  feeder 
on  steel  trucks:  capacity  200  bushels  per  hour. 

Z%  cash  discount  allowed,  it  ordered  direct  from  this  ad. 


Genuine  Allis-Chalmers  Farm  Tractors 


Reduced  $O^A 
Sale  Price  ^OU 

You  Save  More  Than  Half! 

This  is  your  one  big  chance  to  own  a  famous  Allis 
Chalmers  Farm  Tractor.  This  great  offer  means  that 
you  get  a  complete  tractor  at  less  than  the  price  of 
a  reputable  gas  engine  of  equal  power.  A  fortunate 
purchase  recently  makes  this  remarkable  offer  possible. 

Easy  Time  Payments 

Buy  on  your  own  terms.  We  will  arrange  to  extend 
the  payments  for  a  reasonable  period.  Details  of 
payments  can  be  attended  to,  while  your  tractor  is 
being  prepared  for  shipment 


10-18  H.P. 


Excellent  Construction 


A  Double  Guarantee 


With  each  Allis  Chalmers  Farm  Tractor,  we  gi 
our  well  known,  "money  back  guarantee"  which  assures 
you  of  satisfaction,  and  Allis  Chalmers  guarantee, 
which  protects  you  forever  against  defects  in  material 
and  workmanship. 


Allis  Chalmers  10-18  H.  P.  Farm  Tractors,  arebuiltto 
give  best  service  under  most  severe  conditions.  A 
ive  you  strong,  durable  machine  for  pulling  plows, 
harrows,  binders,  wagons,  etc. — will  do  all  kinds  of 
work,  taking  the  place  of  8  horses.  Maximum  power 
for  its  weight.  Few  parts,  easily  accessible,  best 
material — strength  and  efficiency  combined. 


Guaranteed  Paint! 


■  CHOICE  OF  26  COLORS 
Per 
Gallon 

FREIGHT  PREPAID! 

Co  III.,  Ind.,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Mich.,  and  Wls. 

Best  formula,  won’t  peel,  blister, 
fade,  or  rub  off.  White  black  and 
twenty-six  non-fading  colors.  Put  up 
in  containers  of  one  to  fifty  gallons. 

No.  NA-1 7.  Per  gal.  freight  prepaid  $2. OS 

■  Guaranteed  Barn  Paint 

■  No.  NA-18.  Guaranteed  barn  paint,  red,  yellow  or 

_  maroon,  per  gallon,  freight  prepaid . $1.40 

I  No.  NA-19.  Green  slate  or  red,  per  gallon  $1.70 

Ford  Power 
Attachment! 

!=>No.  NA-19.  Quickly  and 
easily  attached  to  Ford  auto¬ 
mobiles.  No  tools  necessary.  Operates  any  ma¬ 
chine  from  one  to  15  H.P.  All  steel,  djjr  •jc 
fully  guaranteed.  Price . y>JLU./D 


pBrand  New  Building  Material! 

Shipped  Right  From  Chicago  Plant 

Guaranteed  EASY-BUILT  READY-CUT  Houses! 

$7/1 0  Buys  the  Material 
»  I  TOto  Build  This  Fine 
4  Room  Cottage  with  Porch 

First  class  material  throughout — everything 

furnished  direct  from  our  big  stock  of  lumber  and  build¬ 
ing  material,  here  at  Chicago.  If  you  are  handy  with  a 
saw,  hammer  and  level,  you  can  build  it  yourself.  Now 
is  the  time  to  start!  Hundred  other  designs  and  sizes 
to  select  from.  Mail  coupon  for  free  book  of  house 
plans  now. 

LUMBER--DOORS-WINDOWS-MILLWORK 


^hls  is  Harris  Homo  No.  NA- 
412.  “  Easy  Built”  under  our 
guaranteed  ready-cut  and  bund¬ 
ling  system.  Price  last  year 
$1500.00,  now  $748. 


Big  stock  in  Chicago  always  on 
hand. 

No.  NA-12,  Vi  x  4  Clear  Spruce 
bevel  siding,  standard  lengths. 

per  100  ft . $2.50 

No.  NA-13.  Drop  siding,  clear 
Oregon  fir,  %  x  6,  pattern  106, 
reg.  lengths  per  100  ft.  $3.60 
No.  NA-14.  Clear  Oregon  fir. 


ceiling,  in.  x  6 in.  tongued  and 
grooved.  Beaded,  reg.  lengths, 

per  100  ft . $3.75 

Warehouse  full  of  finest  doors 
and  windows. 

No.  NA-15.  2,  3  and  6  panel 

clear  fir  doors  1 %  in.  thick. 
Size  2  ft.  x  6  ft.  to  3  ft.  x  7  ft. 
Priced  from  $2.71  to  $4.49 


No.  NA-16.  Special  front  and 
inside  doors,  priced  from  $2.25 
to  $15.00.  Big  values,  ask  for 
bargain  list. 

GARAGES--Our  patented 

IreBto-vJ p  Bolt- together  garages, 
nro  the  world's  wonder  of  the  age, 
easily  put  up  by  anyone.  All  painted 
and  ready  to  bolt  together.  S117.00 
and  upwards. 


:  GUARANTEED  PLUMBINGS 


Cream  Separators 


B 

Low  Prices!  Easy  Terms! 

375  lbs.  $rr50 
per  hour  wJ — 

FREE  TRIAL! 


Our  famous  Cream  Separators, 
have  made  a  wonderful  record  in 
all  sizes — all  seasons  of  the  year 
inallpartsof  the  country,  patent¬ 
ed  exclusive  improvements 
everywhere. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

Full  guaranteed  to  givecomplete 
and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Size  Cap’y  lbs. 

per  hr. 


Safe 

------  ^  Prices 

*175  *$34.95 

*250  *  38.90 

375  55.50 

500  59.95 

750  68.00 

950  75.00  r”®**  separators  are  equal 

*  •njlc.t..  t»bl.  slue.  All  machines  roady  market.  r’eaardle'eao? 

for  shipments  from iMinn.,  Pa.  and  Chicago,  name,  make,  or  price. 
3  par  cent  discount  allowed  if  cash  is  sent  Fully  guaranteed  in  every 

respect. 


No. 

*1 

*2 

3 

5 

7 
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with  order. 


s  Sink  Outfit 

COMPLETE 

$1  coo 


No.  NA-20.  Consists  of  best 
force  pump,  made  with  2Vi 
in.  brass  lined  cylinder  with 
air  chamber— back  outlet  to 
pump  water  to  floors  above. 
Cast  iron  porcelain  enameled 
sink  with  nickel  plated  strain¬ 
er,  and  IVi  in.  lead  "P”  trap. 
Sink  brackets,  outfit  com¬ 
plete . $15.00 


Bathtub  $27.50 


No.  NA-21.  White  porcelain  en¬ 
ameled  inside  and  over  3  in.  roll 
rim.  Size  5  ft.  long,  and  80  in. 
wide.  Fitted  with  nickel  plated 
doubio  compression  bath  cock, 
connected  waste  and  overflow 

supply  pipea . S36.DO 

Tub  without  fittings  .  ,  ,  $28.75 

LAVATORY 

$1530 

No.  NA  -  22. 

White  porce¬ 
lain  enameled 
onepiecedeep 
apron  lava¬ 
tory.  size  18  x 
21  in.  indexed 
nickel  plated 
trap  and  supply 
. $15.30 


faucets  “P” 
pipes.  Price  .  . 


CLOSET 

OUTFIT 


No.  NA-23. 

Closet^outfits  in- 
cluding  white 
vitreous  china 
tank,  and  wash 
down  bowl.  Highly 
finished  mahogany 
Beat  and  cover.  Com¬ 
plete . 529.00 


HEATING  SYSTEMS 


Our  Big  Complete  Stock  Offers 
Best  Material  at  Low  Prices!! 


A  rough  pencil  sketch  of  your  home,  showing 
size  of  rooms,  height  of  ceiling,  number  and 
size  of  doors  and  windows,  is  all  that  we  need 
to  estimate  a  heating  plant  for  your  building, 
that  will  give  you  greatest  comfort— efficient 
and  economical  service. 


Steam-Hot  Water-Warm  Air! 

Our  big  complete  stock  of  all  material  required 
for  the  installation  of  a  steam,  hot  water  or 
warm  air  heating  plants  is  assembled  from  big 
purchases  of  heating  material,  which  come  to 
us  at  substantial  reductions  from  regular 
prices.  In  addition  to  low  prices,  we  offer  the 
intelligent  services  of  experienced  engineers, 
who  will  help  you  make  a  correct  decision  on 
the  heating  plant  for  your  home,  and  the  most 
economical  way  to  install  it.  Mark  the  coupon  for 
e  heating  proposition  now. 


PIPELESS  FURNACES! 

Double  *8522 


Casing 

Re-Circulating  System! 

We  offer  the  world’s  best  pipeless  furnace 
proposition.  Splendid  single  register  heat¬ 
ing  system,  quickly  and  easily  installed.  Designed 
to  re-circulate  the  air  from  your  living  rooms:  made 
with  doublegalvanized  casing.  Cast  iron  construction 
throughout.  When  deciding  upon  the  size  of  your 
furnace,  we  recommend  adding  25%  to  the  cubical 
contents  of  your  building.  Our  engineers  are  waiting 
to  advise  you  fully. 


NO. 

NA-24 

NA-25 

NA-26 

NA-27 

NA-28 


Diam.  Flra  Pot 
18  inch 
20  inch 
22  inch 
24  inch 
26  inch 


Outside  Diam, 
42  Inch 
47  inch 
S2  inch 
60  inch 
65  Inch 


Heating  Capa.  Cu.  ft. 
12,000 
15,000 
18,000 
28,000 
40,000 


Price 

$85.00 

97.00 

105.00 

125.00 

150.00 


Send  This  Coupon 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO..  Chicago 

Dept.  NA-  37 

Check  the  squares  below,  to  show  whiah  items 
and  material  you  are  interested  in,  and  we  will  send 
you  the  proper  literature  free,  and  postpaid. 


□  Camp  Material  □ 

□  Roofing  □ 

□  Wire  □ 

□  Corn  Shellers  □ 

□  Tractors  □ 

□  Paint  □ 

□  Wallboard  □ 

□ 


New  Building  Material 
Book  of  House  Plans 
Cream  Separators 
Plumbing 
Heating 

General  Supplies 
“Presto-Up”  Garages 
Furniture 


Name _ _ _ .... _ _ _ 
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SPLENDID  HOG  TROUGHS 

GALVANIZED 

$j^95 


No.  NA-29.  Strong  non-tip  feed  troughs  for 
lioga,  sheep  and  cattle.  Heavy  steel.  12  in.  wide 

5  ft.  long .  ci  oc 

8  ft.  long .  .  2  II 

ion,  long . . . ;;;;;;; ;;;;;;;;;  3.I5 


/jhandv^ 

^SSORTMt 


fire  Nails  $ 

(Per  100  Lbs. 


jOFl 

WlFtfcl 


iNo.  NA-30.  New  wire  nails.  All 
/sizes  from  3  to  40d.  Handy  assort- 
—  — -,,/ment  for  general  use,  indispensable 
nNAILS'/tf  tor  use  about  the  farm.  100  lb. 

keg . *2.75 


HOG  FENCE 


No.  NA-31.  Special  barbed 
bottom  galvanized  hog  fenc¬ 
ing  made  of  No.  11  top  wire 
and  No.  14  intermediate  line 
and  stay  wires.  Stays  spaced 
6  inches  apart.  Space  between 
line  wires  from  bottom  up¬ 
wards  are:  3,  3%,  4,  4 Vs,  5  Vs 
and  6  inches.  100  rods  weigh 
425  pounds. 

26  inches  high,  rod . 27c 

32  inches  high,  rod . 33c 


Poultry  Netting 
Per  $<J 
Bale 

Our  big  purchase  of 
galvanized  2  in,  Dia¬ 
mond  mesh  poultry 
netting  from  the 
Government,  brings  best  poul¬ 
try  netting  offered  to  you  at 
big  price  reductions.  Made  of 
19  gauge  wife  in  two  heights. 
Bales  contain  150  lineal  ft. 

No.  NA-32i  36  inches  high, 

per  bale . $3.75 

No.  NA-33.  72  inches  high, 
per  bale  ••••••••••  <$7>4S 


—  -  in  our  ovutaD.  iv«n 

lengths  complete  with  couplings,  all  sizes  at  big 

savings.  1  in.  pipe,  per  foot . 6c 

Another  sizes  priced  proportionately  Io\7« 

CHEMICAL 
INDOOR  TOILET 
$825 

Brings  every  comfort  of  mod¬ 
ern  home  plumbing  at  low  cost. 
Best  made.  Steel  blue  enam¬ 
eled  finish  with  mahogany 
seat  and  cover.  Exhaust  pipe 
and  one  gallon  of  chemicals. 
Price  complete . $8.75 


Address _ _ _  J 

,  If  you  do  not  wish  to  tear  thie  page,  drop  ue  a  ij 
^  postal  card  explaining  your  wants.  3 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  C?  ^CHICAGO*'* 
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This  is  Ole  White,  Jr.,  a  three-year-old  Michigan  farmer.  He  did  not  use  the  gun,  though 

the  picture  might  make  you  think  so. 


These  460  Good  Dealers 

Recommend ,  Sell  and  Guarantee 

These 


SlEWARj 

QUALITY 

PRODUCTS 


Sectional  view  of  furnace 
showing  circulation  of  heat 


35  other  styles  are  shown  in  the  book¬ 
let  We  shall  gladly  send  you  FREE 


all 


The  ONEPIPE  FURNACE 

that  thoroughly  HEATS  the  house 

The  STEWART  ONEPIPE  is  a  very 

powerful,  durable,  and  efficient  warm-air  furnace 
that  burns  WOOD  or  coal,  HEATS  every  room  thoroughly, 
keeps  the  cellar  cool  and  uses  Vi  to  V2  EESS  fuel  than  stoves. 

IT  IS  NOT  expensive  to  buy— is  very  easy 

to  install  and  operate.  Made  in  five  sizes — it  is  big  enough 
and  heavy  enough  to  last  a  lifetime  and  give  service  and  satisfaction.  Get 
one  NOW  and  enjoy  an  all-warm  home  this  winter — and  LESS  fuel  expense. 


The  FUEL-SAVING  RANGE 

Cook-Stove  Standard  Since  1832 

STEYVART  RANGES  have  been  leaders 

since  1832.  They  are  right  up-to-date  in  design  and  include 

every  modem  improvement.  They  fully  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of 
the  farm  home  where  so  much  is  required  of  the  cook-stove — where  the 
highest  grade  range  is  a  necessity.  In  Blue,  Brown  and  Gray,  all-enamel 
finish,  these  Ranges  are  UNUSUALLY  beautiful. 

STEWART  Ovens  are  large  and  roomy.  They  are 
so  constructed  that  the  heat  passes  clear  around  the  four  sides 
in  one  solid  sheet,  insuring  abundant  and  even  heat — and  beautiful  baking. 


New  LOWERED  PRICES  Now  in  Effect — the  SECOND  Reduction  This  Year 
Don't  Wait  Any  Longer,  But  Get  That  Furnace  or  Range  Your  Home  Needs  NOW 

These  460  Good  Dealers  Sell  and  Guarantee  STEWARTS.  Ask  one  nearest  your  home  lor  prices. 


NEW  YORK 

Addison — K.  8.  Wbitmora 
Albany — H.  C.  Reynolds 
Albany — C.  F.  Hiblet  Co. 

Albany— V.  F.  Connor 
Albany — .1.  F.  Ryan  &  Co. 

Albion — V.  G.  Collins 
Allred — E.  E.  Fenner 
Alleghany — F.  G.  Turner 
Altamont — Altainont  Furn.  Store 
AUmar — E.  A.  Fields  A  Co. 
AJtona— Trombly  tiros. 

Amityville — H.  H.  Rogers 
Amsterdam — J.  Ii.  Denison  &  Co. 
Amsterdam — Hanson  A  Dickson 
Andover-'  K.  A.  Richardson  A  Sons 
Angelica — A.  .1.  Lytle 
Argyle — Hutch  A  Kilmer 
Athens — Howland  A  Kon 
Attica— G.  D.  Billion 
Auburn — E.  D.  Conley 
A  usable  Forks — R.  E.  Morboua 
lialnbridge--  .n  Colt  A  liluler 
RaldwiiiBviht  Cole.LeggetlHdw.Co. 
liallston — Wendell  Townley 
liarneveld — Alger  &  Darker 
Jiatavia — Steele  A  Torrance  Co. 
Beacon — 8.  J.  Howe  &  Bon 
Belfast — Bartlett  Hdw.  Co. 

Bellport — Chas.  \V.  Hawkins 
Belmont — Sisson  A  Smalley 
Bemis  Heights — G.  >1.  Van  Wi* 
Benson  Mines — II.  J.  Corbett 
Berne — Chcsboro  A  Sand 
Binghamton — Crane  A.  Dage 
Bloomingdalo — David  Cohen 


Croton  Falls — J.  II.  Moses 
Croton-on -Hudson — Miller  &  McCall 
Cuba — Bartlett  Hdw.  Co. 

Cutchogue — Chas.  D.  TutlilU 
Dansville —  M.  E.  Kieblc  A  Son 
Dayton — J.  J.  Volk 
Deansboro— J.  B.  Barker 
Delhi — A.  W.  Dubbcu 
Delmar — 1).  A.  Bennett  &  liro. 
Deposit- — Deposit  Hardwaiu  Co. 

Dexter — Leonard  A  Gilmore 
Diamond  Point — Lanfair  A  Penfleid 
Dobbs  Ferry — M.  Hnmill  Fst. 

Dover  Plains— M.  P.  lirady 
Dunkirk — Weinert  &  Co. 

East  Chatham — C.  H.  Clark 
East  Hampton— Otto  Simmons 
East  Meredith — W.  D.  Beardsley 
East  Randolph — B.  B.  Johnson  A  Son 
Eaton — F.  A.  McIntyre  &  Co. 

Edwards — J.  N.  McLeod 
Elizabethtown — Elizabethtown  Hdw.  Co. 
Ellenburg  Depot — C.  A.  McGregor 
Ellenburg  Depot — G.  W  Gilbert 
Ellenvllle — .T.  W.  MyJ'ntney 
ElUmviile — Mrs.  M.  B.  Scliipper 
Ellington — Geo.  B.  Waitli  Co. 

Elmira — Chapman  Hardware  Co. 

Ksperance — Milton  Micrs 

Evans  Mills — L.  R.  Watson 

Fsirport— Percy  A  Clark 

Far  Rockawa.v — Smilli  Bros.  Plbg.  Co 

Fillmore — W.  E.  Robbins,  llarduare 

Fine — J.  N.  McLeod 

Floral  Park — E.  P.  Campbell 

Fonda — Kurlbauin  A  Richter 

Fort  Ann — .T.  T.  Kimball  A  Co. 


Bolton  Landing — J.  W.  Waul  &  Bon  Fort  Covington — Farciuhar  Bros. 


Broadalbin— Hillman  A  Henedict 
Brockport— Cook  A  King  Co. 
Bronxville— C.  Moigemvc  k 
Brooklyn — O.  H.  A.  Miliian 
Brooklyn— Chas.  Tisch 
Buffalo — A.  E.  Sltuart 
Buffalo — Jog.  E.  Aent 
Buffalo — M.  J.  Patrick  A  Co. 
Buffalo— Wolfel  A  Son 
Burdette— Levi  Price 
Burlington  Flats — H.  II.  Dutton 
Kusklrk — c.  E.  Moston 
Brasher  Falls — Neil  Murphy 
Bridgehampton — J.  A.SandfordASon 
Callicoon — Jacob  Werlau 
Cambridge— Gilbert  F.  Maxwell 
Cambridge — Thos.  F.  Ryan 
Camden — E.  H.  Harris 
Cairo — II.  S.  Olmstcad 


Fredonia — Peoples  Hdw.  Co. 
Friendship — F.  V.  Jones 
Gansevoort — Fred  L.  Gilford 
Geneseo — F.  G.  Batcliellor 
Gilbertsville — E.  V.  Palmer 
Gilboa— Clinton  W.  Wyckoff 
Glens  Falls — Whipple  &  Sherman 
Gloversville — W.  Fred  Hailey 
Goshen — Goshen  Hardware  Co. 
Gouverneur — A.  Katzman  &  Son 
Granville — G.  W.  Henry  Estate 
Great  Neck — .T.  Chas.  Frank 
Greene — Beals  Hardware  Co. 

Green  port — F.  L.  Hudson 
Green  port — H.  W.  Geelireng 
Greenville — M.  P.  Stevens  A  Son 
Greenwich — Parker  &  Clevr’and 
Greenwich- — Frank  Talrnadge 
Hamilton — C.  E.  Gulbran 


I’anajoliarie — Bennett  A  Billlngton  Hammond—  W.  T.  Stiles 


Canandaigua — A.  S.  Cooley  &  Co. 
Canaseraga — D.  J.  Bennett 
Canistco — J.  R.  Keeler 
Canisteo — W.  S.  Meeks  &  Son 
Cassadaga — Geo.  F.  Stoddard 
Cedarlnirst — J.  H.  Weston 
Center  Moriches — David  T.  Roger* 
Central  Valley — Jones  &  Anderson 
fhateaugay — W.  D.  Ryan  &  Co. 
Cherry  Valley — Fox  &  Brian 
Chester — J.  T.  Thompson 
Chest  ertown — Fred  Vetter 
Ghurubusco— T.  B.  Humphrey 
Clncinnatus — A.  B.  Brown 
Cinctnnatus — Corning  &  Haskins 
Clarence — VI.  P.  Ryley 
Clayton — Farrell  &  Cain 
Clide — Geo.  J.  Metz 
Cobleskill — Brown  A  Wright 
Coblcskill — H.  A.  Letts 
Coeymans — Robbins  Bros. 

Cohoes— .7.  II.  Golden 

Cold  Spring — M.  A.  Murray  &  Sou 

Copenhagen — W.  P.  Carpenter  &  Co 

Concwango — E.  A.  Bagg 

Cooks  Falls — A.  I.cighton 

Copake — I.  L.  Hedges 

Corinth — E.  A.  Balcom 

Cortland — Hollister  lldwe.  &  Plbg.  Co. 

Coxsackie — E.  B.  Shephard 


Hammond — L.  J.  Stiles 
Hancock — S.  S.  Bnsfleld 
Harford — Churchill  &  Forsliee 
Harpursville — G.  F.  Demeree  A  Sons 
Harrisville — Harrisville  lldwe.  Co. 
Hartford — J.  Palmer  A-  Son 
tfartwick — S.  S.  Backus 
llaverstraw — H.  Simon 
Hensonville — Makely  &  McGlaghen 
Herkimer — Home  Funrturo  Co. 
Hicksville — Lawrence  S.  Braun 
Hilton — Edson  Taber 
Hinckley — Hinckley  Merc.  Co. 

Hobart — A.  S.  Carroll 
Hogansburg — A.  Fulton  A  Son 


Holland—  Schwab  Bros. 

Hoosiek  Falls— Hoosick  Supply  Co. 
Horne!!  Mahoney  A  Lanpi.ear 
Horsehcads — Thos.  Hibbard  Co. 
Hudson— F.  R.  Mary 
Hudson  Falls-  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Frak* 
Hunter — A.  Mendel 
Huntington — J.  R.  F.  Thomson 
Huntington  — O.  S.  Sammis  Co. 
Hurleyville-  P.  V.  Mentnech 
Hurleyville  A.  Kuppcrsmith 
I  lion — llion  Hardware  Co 
Dion-  Newth  Hardware  Co. 

Ionia — H.  K.  Dibble 
Jamaica — Janies  H.  Draper 
Jamestown — A.  W.  Thorpe 
Jamestown— Jamestown  Hdw.  Co. 

Java  Village — Fisher  Hros. 

Jefferson — Hubbard  Bros. 
Jeffersonville- -W.  J.  Grlsliaber 
.fohnsonville- — B.  Aiken  A  Son 
.Johnstown — John  C.  Rice 
Jordan-  Brace  Hardware  Co. 

Katonah — George  A.  Teeii 
Keene  Valley — G.  H.  Luck  A  Co. 
Keeseville — Washer,  Quinn  A  Clifford 
Kingston — li.  Loughran  <  'o. 

Kingston — I-oughnin  A  Cannitz 
I.acona — F.  L.  Archer 
LaFargeville — E.  R.  Milford 
Lagrangeville — G.  H.  Kent 
Lake  Placid— F.  G.  Walton 
Lake  Placid  —  Edwin  Kennedy  A  Kon 
Lancaster — F.  G.  Wintcrmantel 
Leonardsviile — A.  M.  Coon 
!/«  Roy — G.  T.  Greenliam 
Liberty — M.  C.  Westbrook 
Little  Falls  Nolan  A-  Fitzgerald. 
Lockport — H i ggg  A  Staples  Hdw.  Co. 
Lowvllle — Jacques  Bros. 

Madrid — E.  E.  MoKnight 
Malone  F.  H.  Monaghan 
Mannsville-  Huggins  A  Beebe 
Marathon — E.  F.  Knickerbocker 
Masonville-  Chas.  E.  Wade 
Mussena — W.  L.  Smith 
Mattituck — l.oii is  Dolmi.-.Tr. 

Mattituck — H.  W.  Horton 
Mechanicsvllle — S.  A.  Baker 
Mtvhanicsviile — II.  D.  Salford 
Medina — A.  J.  Morgan 
Middletown — C.  D.  Pelton 
Mineola — F.  M  J>  Hies 
Monroe — C.  S.  Kniglit  Co. 

Montauk — K.  B.  Taber 
Mt.  Kisco — G.  E.  Ganun 
Mt.  Morris — Stiles  &  Kellogg 
ML  Upton — D.  S.  Richmund  A  Son 
Naples — Gral  am  A  For 
Natural  lirhlge—  J.  N.  l.J'ntondo 
Newark—  Nichols  Hdw.  Co. 

Newark  Valley  Hall  A  A<  kley 
New  Baltimore — W.  B.  llotaling 
New  I’.erlin  -Saekett  Hdwe.  Co. 
Newburgh — .T.  J.  McGoup'i 
New  Hyde  Park — C.  H.  Gottsch 
Newport—  K.  F.  Ireland 
Nicholville — Craig  Davidson 
Niagara  Falls- — C.  P.  Metz 
Norfolk — F.  L.  Butler 
North  Creek — Bralev  A  Noxon 
Northport — Ed.  Pidgeon  Co. 

North  Tonawanda— G.  D.  Batt 
Northville — Allen  A  Palmer 


Norwich — Anderson  Hdw.  Co. 

Norwood — \\  m.  I.a  Brake  A  Son 
Norwood — Geo.  I,.  Lindley 
Nunda — F.  J.  McCarthy 
Nyack — Worsfold  Hdwe.  Co. 
Ogdensburg — Bowman  Hdwe.  Co. 

Old  Chatham —Wait  Bros. 

Old  Forge — G.  W.  Goods;  ted 
Glean — Miller  Hdw.  Co. 

Oneida — Lype  Bros. 

Oneonta— Townsend  Hdw.  Co. 

On  hard  Park —  E.  A.  Maniuart 
Orisltany  Falls-  Benjamin  A  Allen 
Ossining— G.  B.  llubbell 
Oswego-  Benz  A  Son 
Otego-  B  I..  Ferris 
Onego  II.  B.  AdamB  Sons 
Oyster  Bay — H.  G.  Vail 
Palmyra — Roy  Barrett 
Patdiogue— Wm.  G  Overton 
Pawling-  Ceo.  W.  Glbney 
Penn  Van — Hollovvell  A  Wise  Co. 
Peru— Clough  Bros. 

Petersburg — A.  F.  Babcock 
Phoenicia — Conway  A  Gailey 
Pine  Rush — MeKaig  A  Cameron 
Pine  Plains  Mrs.  Ed.  Fraleigh 
Philadelphia — Taylor  Bros. 

Philmont — F.  E.  Talbot 
l’lermont  Auryansen  A  Sclieinler 
Plermont — E.  W.  Charters 
Plattsburg-  Byrner  A  Ames 
1‘lessis— I..  W.  Priest 
Port  Byron — Curr-Legett  Hdwe.  Co. 
Port  Henry — .T.  T.  Hreadner 
I*ort  Washington— Geo.  E.  Bauer 
Port  Washington —  TL  C.  A’cxander 
Poughkeepsie  P.  C.  Dohert  v  Co. 
I’rattsville — Sutton  A  Fowler 
Pulaski— 11.  F.  Franklin 
PuinamStatinli  —  GrahamAMcLougblin 
(juogut — C.  W.  J.e  Bleu 
Red  Hook — J.  A.  Curtis 
Rensselaer — J.  E.  1  n.v 
Rhinebeck — H.  Smillle  A  Co. 

Riehford  C.  If.  Swift  A  Sou 
Richmond  Hills  It.  B.  Russel 
Richfield  Spgs. — -Poekham  A  Palmer 
Riehmondville  E.  Bernstein 
Richville — F.  S.  Walker 
Riverhead — H.  Nelson  Smith 
Rochester— Frank  N.  Haag 
Rockaway  Beach — W.  II.  Ward 
Rome — J.  W.  Seifert 
Uoscoe-  Bennett  Davis  Co. 

Rosedale — S.  S.  Auehmoedy 
Rouses  Point— George  Chilton 
Roxbury  —  Frank  Enderlin 
Rusllford — Eddy  c.  Gilbert 
Salem  Thos.  F.  Hines 
Sag  Harbor — Robert  C.  Barry 
Saranac  Lake— Geo.  N.  Marks  •.  Co. 
Saratoga — Towne-Robbleo  Hdwe.  Co. 
Sayville — Jedlieka  Hros. 

Schaghticoke-  Wm.  Waldron 
Scbeneetady— J.  B.  Stiles  Co. 
Schenectady — Lambert  Plbg.  Co. 
Schcnevus—  John  Van  Hoesen 
Schuyler  Lake — Fayette  Allen 
Selmylcrville — F.C.McRae  A  Co. 
Schoharie — A.  F.  Minis 
Scotia— Higgins  A  Giigore 
Scottsburg — Lent.  Miller  A  Tweed 
Sharon  Springs — W.  R.  McPherson 


Siiushan — Peck  Itros. 

Sidney— W.  W.  Bates 
Sidney  Center—  II.  J.  Morse 
Sinclairvilie— ltn  o  Hdwe.  Co. 

Sodus — L.  De  F.  Vaughn 
Southampton — Martin  Plbg.  Corp. 
South  Butler  W.  M.  Pasco 
Spring  Valley — A.  L.  Steinbaeh 
St.  Johnsvillc-  W.  It.  Lenz 
Staatsburg —  K.'  W.  While 
Stanley — J.  K.  Washburn  &  Son 
Stillwater — E.  C.  Tefft 
Sutfern — Geo.  A.  Beers 
Syracuse— .1.  W.  Brown  Hdw.  Co. 
Syracuse— Frank  A.  Hilsdorf 
Syracuse — E.  F.  Johnson 
Tannersvilk  Mrs.  A.  Allen 
Theresa — Hoover  Bros. 

Ticonderoga  Brust  Hdwe.  Co. 
Treadwell — Alex.  McLean 
Troy — R.  C  Reynolds 
Troy-  John  J.  Fogarty 
Troy — Union  Furniture-  Co. 

Troy— Trojan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Troy — O’Brien  A  Simpson 
Trumansbtirg-  -Peterson  A  King 
Trillion—  Muller  A  Son 
Tully-Gen.  II.  Shaplev 
Tupper  Lake — F.  IC.  Smith 
Turin — E.  B.  JUgby 
Unadilla — Dnadilla  Hdwe.  Co. 
Union-  -Toulson  Hdwe.  Co. 

Ushers—  S.  T.  Anthony 
Utica — I'arev  A  Co. 

Valatie-  Earnest  Witbeek 
Valley  Falls-  .!.  W.  Parker 
Verona  SI  a.—  L.  VI.  Resscgue 
Voorheesv  lie —  .loslin  Bros. 

Wadbams — E.  J.  Sherman 
Walnscott-  G.  < Osborn 
Waklcn— II.  E.  Will  ai  s  Co. 

Wallace  Tucker  A.  Li  o 
Warrensburg — C.  E.  Pi  rter 
Warwick — Ogden  A  Co. 

Washington! die  A.  Dei’iiiston 
Watervliet — James  Hi  mil  Co. 
Watervliet—  Reid  A  Ca  lhoun 
Watertown — H.  W.  Rogers 
Waterford — 1!  S.  Carleton 
Waverly — D.  Clement 
Wellsville-  P.  F.  Manlon 
WeJlsvIlle-  Hint  Hdw.  Co. 

Westorlo — V.  Whitford 
Westfield-  Hell  P.ros. 

Westhamtiton-  Herbert  R.  Culver 
Westport  G.  1L  Eastman 
West  Winfield — L.  E.  Varley 
Whitehall  .las.  Doren’s  Sons 
Whitney  l’oint — Geo.  S.  Bull 
Williamson — Ta^sell  A  Fairbanks 
Willi amstown — L.  C.  Carr 
Wlllsboro —  Shepard  A  Martin 
Windsor— H.  \V.  Manwarreu 
Wood  bom  no— WoodbonrncF’dAL’rCo. 
Woodmere — F.  P.  Montrose 
Wurtzboro — Fulton  A  Ho’mcs 

VERMONT 

Barton — I.  A.  McRitehie 
Bellows  Falls — Geo.  B.  Allbee  Ce. 
Bennington-  A.  H.  Winslow 
Bethel — .7.  A.  Graham 
Bradford — Carlos  Renfrew  * 


For  names  of  our  dealers  in  other  localities  please  write  us  direct 


Brandon— C.  H.  Robinson 
Bral.Ilcboro-  J.  E.  Rogers 
Bristol — Hatborno  A  Boynton 
Burlington— G.  S.  Blodgett  Go. 
Cabot— J.  T.  Drew 
Canaan — R.  E.  Marsh 
Danville — Smith  A  Morse 
E.  Calais-  Geo.  E.  Sanders 
Knosburg  Falls  -D.  1.  Draper 
Fairlee — H.  G.  Scruggs 
Fairfax—  F.  O.  lllalsdell 
Grand  Isle — Corbin  Specialty  C®. 
Greensboro  Bend-  .!.  II.  Pope 
Groton— C.  .T.  Brown 
Hardwick — F.  VI.  Richardson 
Jacksonville—  K.  P.  Heed  A  Bon 
Johnson— Riddle  Bros. 

Lyndonville— .1.  C.  Eaton  A  Co. 
Mclndocs  Falls-  J.  H.  Goodrich 
Manchester— Geo.  A.  Lawrence 
Middlebury — .1.  lr.  Stewart 
Montpelier — Peek  Hros.  Co. 
Newport— Carr  A  Rlodah 
Onvell— ,1.  E.  Williams 
I’awlet— Fied  NVinche.'.IiF 
Proclor — Co-operative  otore 
Poultney — H.  B.  I’ruden 
Randoltih — .1.  H.  Lamson  A  Bon 
Riehford — Clark  Bros. 

Rochester — W.  H.  Campbell  A  Co. 
Rupert — F.  A.  Sheldon 
Rutland — Dunn  Bros. 

Sheldon — H.  H.  Mower 
So.Sbuftsbury— C.R  A  A.  B.  Hawkins 
Springfield — T.a  Fountain.  WoolsonCo. 
St.  Jobnsbury — Geo.  F.  Chamberlain 
St.  Albans— If.  J.  Scott 
Stowe — H.  E.  Shaw 
Swanton — Hall  Hardware  Co. 
Vergennea — J.  W.  A  D.  E.  Ryan 
Waterbury — O.  I..  Ayers 
West  Burke — M  E  Falrbrother 
West  Pawlet — Geo.  N.  Folger 
White  River  Jet — La  Fountain 
Woohon  Co. 

WdJiarnstown — N.  B.  Robinson 
Wilmington — Wheeler  A  Damour 
Windsor — Dwight  Hammond 
Wolcott—  C.  E.  Haskell 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport— Geo.  B.  Clark  Co 
Bristol — Bristol  Furn.  Co. 

Canaan — Decker  A  Beebe 
Danbury — Danbury  Hdwe.  Co. 
Dajibury — W.  W.  Hodslion 
Derby — D.  A  S.  Champlain 
Hartford — E.  W.  Benson 
Hartford-  Flint -Bruce  Co 
Hartford  Eastern  P’bing  Sup.  Co. 
Hartford — las.  T.  Murray 
Lakeville — A.  TO.  Bauman 
Litchfield — E.  B.  Allen  A  Co. 
Middletown — Brown  Bros. 

Milford — Noyes  R.  Bailey 

New  Britain — F.  W.  Loomis  A  Co. 

New  Britain — C.  J.  Leroux 

New  Canaan - Wolfel  Bros. 

New  Hartford — Geo.  T.  Smith 
New  Haven — Kugel  Furniture  Co. 
New  Haven— Adaskin-Bowditch  Co. 
New  Haven — E.  R.  Tierny 
New  London — Schwartz  Furn.  Co. 
NewMilford — Osborne, Lane  A  Stone 
Norwich — Schwartz  Bros. 

Sharon — F.  I.  Peabody 
Southington — W.  M.  Ballou 
So. Norwalk— A ngevine  FurnitureCo. 
Stamford — A.  S.  Angevine  Co. 
Thomaston — H.  L.  Blakeslee 
Thompsonville — J.  Francis  Browne 
Watt* bury — W.  T.  Corcoran  A  Son 
Waterbury — Hadiey  Furn.  Co. 

Wal ertown — Hitchcock  Hdwe.  Co. 
Winsled — J.  H.  Alvord 
Winstead — Hutton  Bros. 

Woodbury— Jf.  F.  Hitchcock 


Fitting  Farm  Land  for  the  Potato  Crop 


GOOD  CROPS. — The  pictures  shown  on  this  page 
were  taken  on  a  New  York  farm,  in  Allegany 
County.  They  show  some  of  the  best  crops  that  can 
ho  grown  in  New  York  or  any  other  State.  The  chihl 
crop  in  particular  would  he  likely  to  take  a  blue 
ribbon  anywhere.  Mr.  Albert  McIntosh,  who  sends 
these  pictures,  says  that  he  has  been  in  .‘10  different 
States,  and  came  from  the  West  to  run  a  farm  in 
New  York.  Not  being  familiar  with  potato  growing, 
be  wants  to  learn  all  he  can  about  it.  and  he  is 
going  at  the  job  properly.  Fig.  50S  shows  some  of 
the  potatoes  raised  this  year,  lie  dug  and  sold  00 
bushels  from  half  an  acre,  in  addition  to  what  two 
families  needed.  Now  he  is  going  after  a  crop  next 
year  that  will  be  worth  while.  For  instance.  Fig. 
HOT  shows  one  plant  of  Winter  vetch.  This  was 
seeded  with  Spring  wheat  June  12.  and  was  cut 
August  28.  It  made  a  growth  of  <5  feet  1)  inches 
without  inoculation,  and  no  fertilizer  except  200 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre. 

PREPARING  FOR  NEXT  YEAR.— Now  Mr. 
McIntosh  is  figuring  what  to  do  so  as  to  get  good 
potato  ground  next  year.  His  plan  is  to  cut  the 
wheat  and  vetch  and  then  put  on  25  loads  of  horse 
manure  with  plenty  of  straw  to  the  acre.  Then 
plow  8  or  0  inches  deep,  roll  down  well,  and  sow  to 
rye.  using  500  pounds  of  bonemeal  to  tin'  acre.  This 
rye  will  be  plowed  under  next  Spring,  and  then 
planted  to  potatoes.  Being  a  newcomer,  and  not 
well  acquainted  with  potato  growing.  Mr.  McIntosh 
wants  to  know  if  this  will  he  a  good  practice.  This 
certainly  will  be,  for  that  is  the  way  to  handle  many 
of  these  soils  in  New  York  State.  Their  chief  need 
is  organic  matter  and  phosphorus.  The  wheat  and 
vetch  stubble  and  tin*  rye  will  supply  the  organic 
matter,  and  the  bonemeal  will  tit  out  the  soil  with 
the  needed  phosphorus.  It  is  a  good  program  and 
ought  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  big  potato  crop. 

HANDLING  THE  RYE. — A  few  simple  rules  for 
handling  the  land  next  Spring  should  be  observed. 
Do  not  let  this  rye  get  too  large  and  hard  before 
turning  it  under.  In  some  cases  farmers  deceive 
themselves  by  thinking  it.  better  to  get  all  the  growth 
they  can  out  of  the  rye.  After  the  rye 
makes  its  head  the  stalks  are  too  hard 
and  coarse  to  decay  readily.  By  pul¬ 
ling  a  chain  on  the  plow  it  is  possible 
to  turn  them  under  out  of  sight,  but 
unless  great  pains  are  taken  to  pack 
the  land  firmly  after  plowing  (here  D 
sure  to  be  trouble.  If  the  land  is  left 
open  and  loose  the  air  works  in  and 
causes  too  much  fermentation,  and  ai-<> 
dries  out  the  soil.  Most  of  the  trouble 
observed  'when  rye  is  plowed  under 
comes  from  that  practice.  Also,  if  the 
rye  is  too  large  and  tough  when  it  is 
plowed  un^r,  much  of  it  will  be  ripped 
out  in  planting  the  potatoes,  and  thus 
make  trouble.  If  is  better  to  plow 
the  rye  when  not  over  2  feet  high. 

Then  if  is  tender  and  much  quicker  to 
decay  and  give  up  its  plant  food.  One 
of  the  best  ways  of  handling  the  rye 
for  this  purpose  is  to  chop  it  up  with 
a  disk  harrow  when  about  is  inches 
high,  and  then  plow.  The  harrow  will 
tear  up  the  soil  and  chop  the  rye  in 
pieces.  Then  when  the  soil  is  plowed 
the  land  can  be  well  worked,  and  there 
will  be  none  of  the  trouble  often  ex¬ 
perienced  when  the  tough  full-grown 
rye  is  plowed  under.  At  any  rate.  Mr. 

McIntosh  is  starting  right  to  fit  that 
land  for  a  potato  crop.  Personally,  we 
should  throw  in  a  small  quantity  of 
Alsike  clover  seed  along  with  flu*  rye. 

It  will  not  make  a  heavy  crop,  but  will 
add  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
ready  in  the  Spring,  and  give  back  far 
more  than  the  cost  and  labor. 


Death  in  the  Well 

THE  following  particulars  of 
deadly  accident  at  Springbrook 
N.  Y„  are  given  to  warn  our  readi 
about  the  danger  of  going  down  into 
wells.  One  man  went  down  to  clean 
out  the  well,  which  was  about  25  feet 


fl arresting  a  Slice  of  Watermelon.  Fig.  50(i 

deep  and  -I  feet  in  diameter.  'The  sides  of  the  well 
wore  built  of  concrete,  and  there  was  only  a  small 
opening  at  the  top.  As  is  not  uncommon  in  such 
wells,  carbonic  acid  gas  had  accumulated  at  tne 
bottom.  This  gas  is  heavier  than  air.  and  unless 
thoroughly  stirred  up  or  blown  out  it  frequently 
gathers  in  this  way.  The  first  man  to  go  down  into 
the  well  was  promptly  overcome:  two  others  who 
rushed  to  help  him  toppled  over  as  soon  as  they 
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reached  the  bottom.  A  crowd  quickly  gathered,  and 
volunteers  offered  to  go  down  to  rescue  these  men. 
A  ladder  was  placed  into  the  well,  and  one  after 
another  men  with  ropes  tied  around  them  were 
lowered  in.  'They  were  unable  to  withstand  the  gas. 
Among  others  was  the  pastor  of  the  local  Catholic 
church,  who  volunteered  to  enter  the  well.  lie  col¬ 
lapsed.  and  was  brought,  up  in  an  unconscious  con¬ 
dition.  though  finally  revived.  Then  it  became 
known  that  the  gas  had  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  and  that  the  top  was  clear.  When  this  was 
known  men  went  down  half  the  ladder  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  long  pole  succeeded  in  placing  a  rope  around 
some  part  of  the  body  of  a  man.  and  all  the  bodies 
were  recovered. 

'The  gas  which  gathered  in  the  well  in  this  way 
was  the  same  as  that  which  often  causes  death  in 

the  silo.  This  heavy  gas.  a  deadly  poison,  sinks  to 

tin*  bottom  of  the  well  and  remains  there  until  it  is 
drained  off.  No  one  should  ever  go  down  into  i 

well  or  into  a  closed  silo  without  first  lowering  a 

lighted  lantern  or  candle.  If  the  flame  continues  to 
burn,  it  is  safe  to  enter  the  well  or  silo.  If  the 
flame  goes  out.  it  will  mean  death  to  enter.  In  the 
case  of  a  well  the  trouble  may  be  overcome  by  using 
a  chain  pump  and  working  it  briskly  so  as  to  pump 
out  the  foul  gas  and  let  down  the  air.  Another  way 
is  to  take  a  sack  filled  with  chaff  or  some  other  light 
substance  so  as  to  make  bulk  and  lower  down  into 
the  well  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  Churn  this  violently 
u|  and  down,  thus  stirring  up  the  gas  and  mixing 
the  air  thoroughly  through  it.  Anything  that  will 
stir  up  the  gas  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  and  admit 
the  air  will  help,  but  under  no  circumstances  what¬ 
ever  should  anyone  enter  an  old  well  of  this  kind 
without  first  testing  it  thoroughly. 
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Some  Crops  on  an  Allegany  County  (N.  Y.)  Farm.  Fig.  508 


Quack  Grass — Is  it  a  Friend? 

Just  a  few  (lays  ago  I  read  in  some  newspaper  that 
1 1 pack  grass  is  now  the  farmer’s  best  friend,  and  the 
roots  (dried)  are  sold  at  50  cents  per  pound.  In  this 
article  I  read  if  was  said  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest 
fertilizer.  Have  you  read  any  such  statement V  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  just  natural  gas  from  some 
optimist.  w.  u  II. 

Nov  York. 


IF  you  were  to  believe'  all  that  you 
read  in  newspapers  you  would  be  a 
tit  subject  for  an  insane  asylum  in  less 
than  one  year.  That  is  particularly 
true  of  the  agricultural  matters  which 
are  printed  in  the  daily  papers,  and 
this  quack  grass  article  is  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  it.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
limited  demand  for  the  dried  roots  of 
quack  grass.  These  roots  are  also 
known  as  dog  grass,  and  are  used  in 
making  remedies  for  bladder  trouble 
a  ml  similar  ailments.  They  ,.ve  not 
sold  at  50  cents  a  pound.  A  fair  price 
at  this  time  would  probably  be  about. 
15  cents.  There  is  only  a  limited  de¬ 
mand  for  these  roots:  of  course,  if 
every  one  undertook  to  raise  and  sell 
them  they  would  soon  have  no  value  at 
all.  Most  farmers  regard  quack  grass 
as  perhaps  the  greatest  weed  pest  on 
the  farm.  If  propagates  not  only  from 
seed,  but  also  by  roots  or  underground 
joints,  and  thus  if  will  run  all  through 
and  over  the  farm  if  once  started.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  entire  fields 
have  been  abandoned  and  thrown  out 
of  cultivation  through  the  spread  of 
this  quack  grass.  It  makes  a  fair  hay. 
although  but  a  poor  yield,  and  is  useful 
for  pasturing  sheep  or  hogs.  Some, 
fruit  growers  consider  it  a  good  cover 
crop  in  their  orchards,  as  it  comes  in 
without  seeding  and  through  its  great 
growth  of  roots  adds  a  good  deal  of 
organic  matter  to  the  soil.  Aside  from 
these  limited  conditions,  the  quack 
grass  is  probably  t  1m*  greatest  pest 
which  Eastern  farmers  have  to  contend 
with,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  friend  of  the 
farmers,  especially  those  who  are 
obliged  to  fight  it  continuously  in  order 
to  keep  it  out  of  their  fields.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  foul  weeds  are  soon  exhausted. 
They  are  unprofitable  tenants. 
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Legal  Rights  of  a  Dog 

I  live  on  a  lonely  road,  and  keep  a  dog  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  my  family  and  property,  lie  is  a  good  dog, 
and  has  never  kitten  anyone,  lie  i-  obedient  and  minds 
what  we  tell  him.  1  do  not  keep  a  dog  for  the  benefit  of 
my  neighbors,  but  because  I  need  protection.  This  dog 
is  tied  at  night  in  accordance  to  the  law  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  I  have  also  kept  him  tied  before  my  chicken 
house  and  stable  on  the  days  when  we  are  away. 

Not  long  ago  my  wife  took  this  dog  with  her  on  a 
walk  down  the  road  through  the  barn.  She  stood  behind 
a  screen  of  trees  near  the  apple  orchard  and  saw  a  man 
coining  down  the  road  on  a  motorcycle,  lie  did  not  see 
her.  and  stopped  by  the  orchard  where  a  few  trees 
near  the  road  are  bearing  this  year.  This  man.  think¬ 
ing  hi'  was  not  observed,  stopped  his  machine,  ran  op 
the  bank  and  began  picking  apples  t<>  hand  to  a  child 
who  was  with  him  in  the  side  ear.  My  wife  saw  him 
pick  the  apples  in  this  way.  The  dog  ran  out  after  this 
mail.  My  wife  called  the  dog  back,  but  he  frightened 
the  man  out  of  the  orchard,  and  he  ran  down  the  bank 
to  bis  car.  In  trying  to  turn  his  machine  around  out 
of  the  way,  this  man  fell  over  the  end  of  if  and  tore  his 
trousers.  He  got  away  and  stopped  at  the  next  house, 
showing  the  tear  in  his  garments  to  a  neighbor,  claim¬ 
ing  that  my  dog  bit  him.  The  marks  in  the  road  show 
that  the  dog  never  went  near  tin*  ear  at  all.  but  came 
back  when  my  wife  called  him.  ITc  knows  h:s  place  and 
is  not  vicious.  This  man  who  took  the  apples,  however, 
threatens  suit  if  1  do  not  pay  him  Si."  which  lie  claims 
as  damages  for  his  trousers.  The  justice  of  the  peace 
has  sent  me  the  following  note: 

“ - says  your  dog  bit  him  on  Friday  afternoon. 

lie  also  tore  his  trousers.  Mr.  -  was  coming 

down  the  valley  on  his  motorcycle  when  this  happened. 
II<*  was  here  to  have  you  arrested,  hut  I  told  him  I 
would  write  you  and  ask  you  to  settle  with  him  without 
any  suit.  Hope  you  will  settle  and  appreciate  my 
stand.  .7.  p.” 

What  I  want  to  know  is  what  legal  rights  has  a  dog 
in  a  ease  of  this  sort,  and  is  it  possible  for  this  man  to 
collect  $15  on  such  evidence?  n. 

• 

HE  legal  right  to  keep  a  dog  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  one's  promises  has  not  been  clear iy 
and  satisfactorily  defined  by  the  courts  in  many  or 
the  States.  The  main  question,  however,  is  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  dog  is  vicious,  and  known  to  he 
vicious  by  the  owner.  The  rule  seems  to  he  that 
one  may  keep  a  vicious  dog  to  guard  one's  premises 
where  the  dog  is  cautiously  used  and  sufficiently 
confined,  and  under  that  rule  the  owner  need  not  as 
against  a  trespasser  give  notice  of  his  vicious  char¬ 
acter.  'fhe  mere  keeping  of  a  ferocious  dog.  know¬ 
ing  him  to  he  such,  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
one’s  premises,  has  been  hold  not  in  itself  to  be  un¬ 
lawful,  when  injuries  follow  from  one  so  kept,  the 
manner  of  his  confinement  and  the  circumstances 
attending  the  injuries  are  all  to  he  considered  in 
'determining  the  owner’s  liability. 

In  the  case  in  question  there  seems  to  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  viciousness  of  the  dog.  and 
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September  10,  still  growing  rapidly.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  profitable  growth  can  he  obtained  after 
August  1.  We  think  rye  and  Ilubam  can  he  seeded 
together  in  August.  The  clover  will  he  killed,  but 


Concrete  Post  llnilt  with  Khccf  Iron  Form.  Fig.  .10 ) 

(he  rye  will  grow  on.  There  is  some  complaint  that 
seed  of  the  old-fasliioued  Sweet  clover  is  mixed  with 
(lie  Ilubam. 


Concrete  Corner  Posts 

TO  those  who.  wish  to  build  neat  concrete  corner 
posts  there  seems  to  he  no  better  plan  than  to 
go  to  a  tin  shop  and  have  a  form  made  out  of  heavy 
sheet  iron  rooting.  This  form  should  be  made  to  the 
size  of  the  post  desired.  It  may  he  bolted  together 
and  set  in  position  after  the  post  hole  is  filled  witli 
concrete.  Then  this  form  may  he  filled  and  let  stand 
for  several  days  to  harden,  then  removed  by  taking 
out  the  holts  and  slipping  the  form  off  the  concrete 
base.  The  sheeting  should  he  flexible  enough  to  do  this 
easily.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  holes  through  the  post 
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Permanent  Meadows 

On  page  900.  under  the  title  of  “Keeping  a  Field  in 
Grass,”  you  state  that  “a  meadow  on  good  soil,  well  set 
in  grass  and  well  handled,  should  be  good  for  five  or  six 
years.”  Having  had  years  of  experience  in  rebuilding 
the  soil  on  depleted  farms  in  several  different  States,  and 
lastly  in  New  York.  I  cannot  refrain  from  taking  issue 
with  you.  Where  Alfalfa  can  be  raised  a  profitable  crop 
might  be  maintained  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  the 
extensive  root,  growth  would  aerate  the  lower  soil  and 
add  humus,  which  is  the  most  important  factor  of  the 
soil,  while  Timothy  and  Rod-top  would  only  serve  to 
deplete  the  soil. 

1  his  allowing  the  meadows  to  stand  for  six  or  more 
years,  some  of  thorn  20  years,  as  was  the  case  on  this 
farm  that  I  bought,  is  the  main  cause  of  so  many 
depleted  and  abandoned  farms  in  the  East.  A  three- 
year  rotation  is  my  plan.  Put  the  manure  on  the  sod 
and  plow  it  under,  good  and  deep;  plant  to  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  give  thorough  cultivation.  Next  Spring 
seed  to  oats,  lime  and  clover.  The  next  year  take  two 
cuttings  of  clover,  then  apply  the  manure  and  plow  it 
down  again  for  corn.  This  being  a  dairy  section,  we 
should  not  impose  upon  the  cow  by  forcing  her  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  from  Timothy  when  we  can  raise  clover,  corn 
and  oats.  p.  E.  c. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fit  friends  must  remember  that  we  were  stating 
conditions  as  we  found  them  in  Now  England, 
and  not  attempting  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  ell 
fanners  to  follow.  We  have  seen  many  fields  of 
grass  handled  after  the  manner  described  in  that 
article  which  continued  to  give  good  yields  from  six 
to  10  years.  The  old  sod  was  thoroughly  killed  out 
by  the  plan  described  before  the  new  seed  was  put 
in.  Lime  is  used,  there  is  a  heavy  seeding  of  grass, 
and  the  application  of  chemical  fertilizers  is  heavy. 
Under  these  conditions  the  stand  of  grass  is  well- 
nigh  perfect,  and  with  000  to  SOO  pounds  of  fertilizer 
used  every  Spring,  the  yield  is  kept  up.  You  must 
remember  that  we  did  not  advocate  (his  plan  for 
general  use.  We  simply  told  how  the  work  was  done 
in  New  England.  On  the  usual  dairy  farm  the  plan 
you  mention  would  undoubtedly  he  better.  Remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  in  many  parts  of  New  England 
hay  will  bring  $.°>0  or  more  per  ton,  and  a  yield  of 
three  tons  to  the  acre,  as  is  often  produced  by  the 
methods  described  in  that  article,  will  pay  better 
when  labor  is  all  considered  than  would  he  the  ease 
if  all  this  hay  were  fed  to  cattle.  Your  plan  is  an 
excellent  one  for  dairying,  hut  where  hay  is  to  be 
sold  without  feeding  on  the  farm  you  will  admit 
that  the  other  plan  has  merit.  Of  course  no  one 
questions  the  fact  that  if  meadows  are  left,  in  a 
neglected  condition  they  will  soon  “run  out.”  Tn  the 
case  mentioned  they  are  carefully  prepared  in  the 
first  place,  and  well  fed  each  year. 


Filling  a  Concrete  Post  Form.  Fig.  .110 


for  the  wires,  provision  for  making  the  holes  should 
he  made  in  the  form.  A  three-eighths  inch  hole 
should  he  made  in  the  form  in  the  place  where  the 
wires  are  desired.  Tn  this  then  may  he  inserted 
a  small  pipe.  The  pipe  can  he  used  to  punch  the  hole 
through  the  soft  concrete  when  the  form  is  being 
filled,  or  it  may  he  inserted  permanently  and  left  in 
the  post.  Some  farmers,  however,  prefer  posts  that 
do  not  have  holes  through  them,  for  these  may  ad¬ 
mit  moisture  and  water,  which  in  the  long  run 
might  cause  the  posts  to  crumble  and  break  off. 

The  building  of  concrete  posts  is  not  an  easy  job. 
It  requires  considerable  material  to  fill  such  a  form, 
and  the  expense,  too,  is  no  small  item.  Hence,  build¬ 
ing  posts  of  this  nature  is  adapted  mainly  for  corner 
posts,  or  where  a  very  permanent  post  is  needed. 


if  he  hustled  the  apple  thief  off  from 
the  premises  it  seems  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful  if  a  jury  would  ever  say  that  the 
owner  of  (In*  dog  should  lmy  the  thief 
a  new  pair  of  trousers,  whether  the  dog 
caught  hold  of  them  or  whether  he  tore 
them  on  liis-  motorcycle.  x.  t. 


The  Apple  Outlook 


LAST  year  the  apple  crop  was  so 
large  that  many  growers  could 
hardly  give  their  fruit  away.  Millions 
of  bushels  rotted  on  the  ground  because 
the  labor  and  package,  cost  of  picking 
and  packing  them  was  greater  than  the 
price  they  would  bring.  This  year 
there  is  a  short  crop  and  prices  are 
soaring.  The  trouble  last  year  was 
chiefly  one  of  distribution.  While  fruit 
was  wasting  in  the  orchards  people  in 
the  cities  could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
retail  price.  Now  we  have  the  figures 
from  the  last  census.  These  state  that 
in  1010  there  were  151.322,840  hearing 
trees  and  05.701  .S4N  non-hearing  trees 
in  the  country.  In  1020  there  were 
only  115,265,029  bearing  trees  and 
36,171,604  non-bearing  trees — a  loss  of 
over  45  per  cent  in  10  years!  There 
was  heavy  planting  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  war;  so  heavy,  in  fact,  that 
many  of  the  wise  men  predicted  a  great 
over-production.  It  looked  just  like 
that  this  year  in  April,  but  in  May 
.Tack  Frost  attended  to  it.  without  cere¬ 
mony.  Now,  what  is  the  truth  of  all  this?  The 
census  figures  are  usually  a  collection  of  more  or 
less  good  guesses.  You  and  I  know  that  when  we 
make  our  returns  we  do  not  count  every  tree.  We 
make  a  good  estimate  or  guess  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Our  opinion  is  that  in  the  census  year  farmers  were 
more  or  less  depressed,  and  that  this  depression 
found  expression  in  their  estimates.  We  think,  too, 
that  the  great  loss  in  numbers  may  be  found  in 
“farm  orchards,”  mostly  old  trees  formerly  produc¬ 
tive,  but  neglected  during  the  war.  There  has  not 
been  any  such  loss  in  the  younger  commercial  or¬ 
chards,  but  the  older  and  neglected  ti*ees  have 
faded  away.  The  average  commercial  orchard  is 
better  cared  for  now  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  and 
there  are  still  enough  trees  left  to  give  a  good  supply 


Fall  Seeding  of  Hubam  Clover 


Tn  The  R.  N.-Y..  pages  007  and  008,  I 
noticed  a  couple  of  inquiries  in  regard  to 
Ilubam  clover.  In  the  first.  G.  f\  wants 
to  know  how  much  growth  Hubam  would 
make  if  sown  after  the  first  week  in  .in- 
gust.  The  record  of  a  trial  made  at  Ar¬ 
lington  Farm  last  year  showed  that  in 
this  locality  the  annual  white  Sweet 
clover  seeded  August  10  made  a  growth 
of  about  IS  in.  before  being  out  down  by 
frost  early  in  November. 

The  majority  of  those  plants  did  not 
live  through  (be  Wiirter,  although  last 
Winter  was  a  mild  one.  A  small  amount 
did  live,  but  whether  this  was  due  to  a 
slight  mixture  of  biennial  Sweet  clover 
or  not,  we  are  not  at  (his  moment  pre¬ 
pared  to  say.  Of  course,  the  soil  in  fort- 
land  County,  N.  Y..  may  be  better  than 
it  is  here,  but  the  frost  will  certainly  come 
much  earlier,  so  I  doubt  whether  your 
correspondent  could  expect  a  growth  of 
more  than  about  a  foot  from  any  seeding 
of  annual  white  Sweet  clover  made  after 
the  first  of  August. 

On  page  90S,  H.  R.,  Virginia,  asks 
about  sowing  the  Hubam  clover  in  corn  at  tin*  last  work¬ 
ing.  In  Circular  100  we  have  also  shown  that  at 
Arlington  Farm  last  year  the  annual  white  Sweet  clover 
seeded  in  corn  on  August  10.  at  which  time  this  par¬ 
ticular  lot  of  corn  was  almost  ripe,  made  only  3  or  4 
inches  of  growth,  against  about  IS  inches  made  on 
similar  land  just  outside  the  corn. 

This  evidence  is.  of  course,  not  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  annual  white  Sweet  clover  for  seeding  in  corn.  but. 
I  think  it  is  sufficient  to  cast  a  great  deal  of  doubt  upon 
the  likelihood  of  (Ik*  plant  proving  useful  in  this  way. 
Unless  either  of  your  correspondents  wishes  to  plant  an 
early  crop  like  early  potatoes.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
biennial  white  Sweet  clover  will  be  vastly  more  effective 
as  a  green  manure  crop  than  will  the  annual.  It  can  be 
turned  under  in  plenty  of  time  for  corn  or  for  late  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  Spring  growth  will  conserve  all  the  fertility 
that  might  be  wasted  were  the  ground  left  bare  after 
annual  white  Sweet  clover.  A.  j.  PIETERS. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  . 

RN.-Y. — The  Hubam  clover  is  not  suited  to-seed- 
•  ing  in  corn  or  for  Fall  seeding  with  wheat  or 


rye.  Many  of  our  readers  talk  of  u^ing  it  for  these 
purposes,  hut  we  advise  against  it.  We  seeded  this 
clover  on  July  20.  and  the  plants  were  2  ft.  high  by 


There  is,  however,  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  the  nuisance  of  replacing  rotten  posts  is  over. 
Wayne  Co.,  O.  c.  m.  baker. 


of  fruit  when  conditions,  are  right.  The  fading 
away  of  older  orchards  is  proof  that  trees  must  be 
sprayed  and  fed  and  pruned  carefully. 
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A  Group  of  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.,  Rams.  Fiy.  513 


A  Farmer’s  Cold  Storage  Cellar.  Fig.  518 


The  subject,  however,  will  not  stand  modern  scientific 
investigation;  nevertheless,  a  great  many  people  still 
say  that,  ‘there  is  something  in  it.’ 

“Indeed,  there  lives  a  man  right  in  the  shade  of  both 
Amherst  colleges,  where  science  is  supposed  to  reign 
supreme;  who,  after  he  had  dug  in  vain  for  living 
water  for  his  cows,  sought  the  services  of  Edward 
Shaw,  a  well-known  ‘diviner,’  of  West  Pelham.  Mr. 
■Shaw,  who  is  now  well  along  in  years,  said  that  he  had 
not  located  a  well  site  for  a  long  time,  but  he  was  glad 
to  help  any  man  who  had  faith  in  his  art  to  find  one. 
and  with  the  aid  of  an  apple  tree  twig  he  soon  struck  a 
spot  where  he  maintained  there  is  for  sure  an  under¬ 
ground  current  of  water.  The  prospective  well-digger 
was  still  skeptical,  and  upon  learning  that  William 
Royce,  also  of  Pelham,  recently  of  Vermont,  could  work 
the  magic  wand,  set  him  reconnoitering  on  the  same  lot, 
and  sUange  to  relate,  Mr.  Royce  soon  found  the  vein 
that  Mr.  Shaw  had  located,  and  within  10  feet  of  the 
same  spot.  Upon  narrating  this  story  to  a  group  of 
acquaintances  he  learned  that  Melvin  Graves,  chief  of 
police  of  Amherst,  is  also  a  ‘diviner,’  and  as  a  result 
Mr.  Graves  was  invited  to  the  field  in  question,  and 


A  Yearling  Fire  in  Central  Yew  York.  Fig.  511 

the  following  from  the  Springfield  Republican: 

“In  Eastern  United  States  a  witch  hazel  twig  is  most 
commonly  used  ;  indeed,  some  consider  nothing  else  will 
answer ;  others,  however,  prefer  sweet  apple  tree  or 
willow :  still  others  say  that  it  makes  no  difference 
what  the  wood  is,  the  essential  part  being  that  both 
branches  should  be  of  equal  size  and  strength.  The 
method  is  simplicity  itself.  It  consists  in  holding  one 
of  the  two  branches  in  each  hand  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  stub,  which  is  cut  to  extend  an  inch  or  two 
beyond  the  forks,  stands  upright,  and  walking  slowly 
around  the  prospecting  field.  When  over  an  underground 
current  of  water,  the  stub  will,  in  the  hands  of  “a 
diviner”  dip  down  despite  all  efforts  to  hold  it  upright. 
Sometimes  the  tendency  is  so  strong  to  dip.  that  if  the 
twig  is  held  firmly,  the  bark  is  twisted  off  in  the  hands 
of  the  operator,  or  even  the  wood  itself  may  be  broken. 

“This  strange  action  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the 
works  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  Bible  is  severe  in  its  con¬ 
demnation  of  employing  such  methods  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever.  In  recent  years,  in  this  country,  at  least, 
it  is  generally  believed  it  must  be  due  to  electricity. 


Good  Sheep  on  New  York  Land 

ON  page  1090  we  printed  a  picture  of  a  Merino 
ram,  stating  that  just  at  present  this  kind  of 
sheep  “was  under  a  cloud”  on  account  of  the  low 
price  of  wool.  While  it  is  true  that  wool  prices  are 
ridiculously  low.  without  great  apparent  hope  for 
the  immediate  future,  it  is  true  that  a  good  many 
sheep  men  have  great  faith  in  the  future  of  wool¬ 
growing.  and  they  are  going  right,  ahead,  improving 
their  flocks  and  making  preparations  for  keeping 
up  their  business.  It  shows  a  good  deal  of  spirit  to 
do  this  in  face  of  the  present  depression,  but  there 
are  still  plenty  of  men  who  have  faith  in  the  future. 
Mark  ,T.  Smith  of  Schuyler  County.  N.  Y..  sends  us 
the  pictures  shown  at  Figs.  511  and  512.  One  is  a 
yearling  ewe  which  was  raised  on  the  hills  of  Central 
New  York;  the  other  picture  shows  a  group  of  year¬ 
ling  rams  just  as  they  were  before  starting  out  for 
the  county  fairs.  These  were  all  sold  within  a  short 
time  at  $75  or  less.  They  were  all  grown  on  $10  farm 
land  in  Schuyler  County.  Mr.  Smith  started  out  to 
produce  a  practical  sheep,  capable  of  giving  both  wool 
and  mutton,  and  by  hard  work  and  careful  study  he 
has  gone  further  than  he  ever  expected.  The  point 
is  that  good  sheep  grown  on  the  cheap  hill  lands 
of  Central  New  York  still  make  a  good  business 
proposition.  They  can  be  grown  at  reasonable  cost 
on  this  type  of  soil,  and  even  in  the  present  depres¬ 
sion  the  well-bred  sheep  of  this  sort  will  bring  fail- 
prices  and  meet  with  reasonable  demand.  -V  farmer 
must  have  high  ideals,  and  he  must,  know  just  what 
he  is  after  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  business.  In 
connection  with  these  ideals  there  must  be  work 
hard  and  long  continued,  for  Mr.  Smith  says  that 
his  hours  have  been  from  5  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.  since 
last  March.  It.  seems  good  to  have  such  enthusiasm 
and  optimistic  feeling  worked  out  on  a  New  York 
farm.  There  are  still  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  here,  and  this  success  in  the 
face  of  the  present,  wool  depression 
is  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  Smith  says  in  a  recent  letter; 

“I  think  the  tide  in  the  sheep  industry 
has  turned.  In  July  at  the  Del  Rio 
ram  sale  in  Texas.  109  New  York  fine 
wool  rams  were  sold  averaging  better 
than  $80  a  head.  Over  900  head  of 
rams  were  sold  for  an  average  of  more 
than  $80,  thus  exceeding  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  th(>  auctioneer.  Dwight  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  of  the  management.  The  best 
men  and  minds  are  seeing  over  the 
present  difficulty.  The  Western  flocks 
are  greatly  reduced  from  10  to  15  per 
cent.  There  is  today  in  sight  a  scarcity 
of  the  wools.” 

Some  time  ago  a  writer  expressed 
the  need  for  500  young  men  to  engage 
in  the  breeding  of  fine  wool  sheep 
(purebreds)  in  New  York.  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  (particularly 
Eastern  Ohio).  This  is  naturally  a 
fine  wool  country.  Every  word  this 
man  said  was.  I  believe,  true  and  well 
taken. 

The  breeding  of  purebred  sheep  is 
not.  a  flashy  business  but  tends  toward 
stability  and  character  and  makes  a 
life.  Warfield  in  his  book  on  cattle 
breeding  says:  “He  who  moulds  the 
counterfit  of  life  may.  indeed,  be  the 
artist  of  no  mean  art;  but  surely  thrice 
greater  he  who  with  no  less  skill  man¬ 
ipulates  the  complex  nature  of  a  living 
being,  producing  a  superior  form  and 
one  in  conformity  with  the  ideal  in  his 
mind.”  I  have  often  used  this  state¬ 
ment  since  first  reading  it.  back  in 
Kentucky,  the  native  home  of  the 
author. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  there  will  always  be  a  market  for  well-bred 
animals  properly  grown  out.  It  is  surprising  to 
know  how  many  men  there  are  who  want  rams  worth 
$75  to  $100  and  who  are  not  interested  in  $25  rams. 
Hast  Fall  I  knew  of  a  case  where  a  breeder  lost  a 
sale  because  he  offered  good  rams  for  $25.  His 
customer  said  “T  guess  you  don’t,  know  the  kind  ot 
ram  I  am  looking  for.”  He  wanted  one  worth  $75. 
They  can  be  raised  on  the  hills  of  New  York  and  at 

low  COSt.  MARK  J.  SMITH. 

Now  York. 


“Water  Witching”  or  Divining 

ON  page  1152  there  were  printed  a  few  notes  on 
locating  water  by  using  a  forked  stick.  Our 
people  are  evidently  interested,  and  they  will  enjoy 


with  a  forked  willow  twig  cut  to  his  liking  he  was 
asked  to  locate  the  current,  and  lie  did  it.  Several 
others  present  at  each  of  the  three  tests  tried  to  work 
the  wand,  but  it  would  not  budge  an  inch. 

"Mr.  Shaw  found  two  currents  on  tin*  tract,  but  the 
first  one.  he  decided,  was  altogether  the  stronger.  Mr. 
Royce  found  only  the  one.  Officer  Graves,  however, 
said  probably  water  might  be  found  almost  anywhere 
on  the  two-acre  lot,  but  the  wand  worked  far  better  on 
practically  the  same  spot  that  the  other  two  men  had 
selected,  and  ho  agreed  with  them  that  this  was  the 
most  favorable  location.  Now,  on  ths  two-acre,  nearly 
level  tract  of  land  there  is  nothing  apparently  to  indi¬ 
cate  where  an  underground  current  of  water  might  be 
found.  These  three  men  are  unknown  to  each  other. 
They  had  no  opportunity  to  compare  notes,  and  if  is 
absolutely  certain  that  none  of  the  three  had  any  way 
of  even  guessing  what  the  others  found.  Do  they 
possess  certain  occult  powers  not  enjoyed  by  most  indi¬ 
viduals?  If  not.  how  can  one  account  for  what  they 
did  with  their  forked  twigs?” 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 


SEEDLING  TREES— There  are  still  a  lot  of  people 
who  think  they  can  save  money  by  planting  peach  pits, 
cherry  stones  and  the  like,  instead  of  buying  started 
trees.  Sometimes  a  tree  grown  from  a  stone  or  a  seed 
will  prove  surprisingly  good,  but  such  cases  are  very 
rare.  A  good  example  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  on 
Cape  Cod,  where  there  are  two  peach  orchards  in  the 
same  vicinity.  One  of  them  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition  and  earns  the  owner  a  good  income  every 
season.  This  orchard  was  set  out  with  carefully 
selected  trees.  The  other  orchard  was  grown  wholly 
from  seeds  that  were  planted  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
cost  of  trees.  This  orchard  is  an  absolute  failure. 
There  is  hardly  a  tree  in  it  which  produced  fruit  worth 
selling;  and  of  course  the  peaches  vary  so  greatly  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  anything  like  a  uniform 
appearance.  Probably  the  average  man  would  say  that 
growing  peaches  on  Cape  Cod  would  be  impossible,  but 
quite  the  contrary  has  proved  to  be  the  fact.  Some 
time  ago  I  visited  a  peach  orchard  only  a  short  distance 
from  l’rovincctown  which  is  proving  very  productive. 
The  trees  seem  to  be  growng  in  pure  sand,  and  yet 
they  yield  well.  They  are  located  in  a  depression 
between  two  medium-sized  hills,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  protected  from  frosts  and  produce  a  crop  every 
year.  Some  years  Cape  Cod  has  about  the  only  peaches 
to  be  found  on  any  Massachusetts  trees.  The  man 
who  runs  this  particular  orchard  also  raises  poultry, 
allowing  the  birds  to  run  among  the  trees. 
It  is  an  ideal  combination,  and  between 
the  hens  and  tin'  peaches  the  owner  gets 
a  very  good  income. 

LOSS  OF  BEES  FROM  POISON.— 
Most  farmers  have  learned  that  it  is  unwise 
and  unnecessary  to  spray  their  fruit  trees 
while  in  bloom,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  less  loss  of  bees  from  this  cause.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way,  however,  of  avoiding 
the  loss  as  a  result  of  spraying  forest 
trees  with  arsenate  of  lead,  a  job  which 
is  carried  on  annually  in  a  very  large 
way  by  the  State  and  by  the  different 
cities  and  towns.  A  strong  poison  is 
used,  and  collects  on  the  leaves.  The 
bees  visit  the  trees,  presumably  for  the 
dew  to  be  found  on  the  leaves,  and  so 
take  the  poison.  Indeed,  some  beekeepers 
claim  that  the  bees  are  attracted  by 
arsenate  of  lead  and  deliberately  take  it 
up.  In  any  event,  they  die  in  great 
numbers.  Beekeeping  has  received  a  very 
serious  blow,  especially  in  Essex  County, 
for  this  reason,  and  the  effects  are  felt 
by  the  fruit  growers.  I  know  of  one  man 
near  Newburyport  who  planted  an  acre  of 
strawberries,  with  the  expectation  of 
meeting  a  payment  on  his  home.  Tie 
needed  about  $000.  and  in  the  early 
Spring  the  strawberries  gave  every 
promise  of  lifting  him  out  of  his  financial 
difficulties.  They  bloomed  profusely  and 
made  a  fine  sight.  The  man  spent  most 
of  his  time  cultivating  the  strawberry 
patch,  but  when  fruiting  time  came  he 
had  hardly  $100  worth  of  berries.  The 
reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  Spraying 
had  been  done  that  year  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  practically  all  the  bees  in  I  he 
neighborhood  had  been  killed  off.  The 
result  was.  of  course,  that  the  blossoms 
were  not  fertilized  and  berries  could  not 
be  formed. 

CAULIFLOWER  AND  BRUSSELS 
SPROU  T  S. — Conventional  gardening 
methods  are  sometimes  criticized,  and  so 
there  are  growers  who  maintain  that  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  England  at  least 
there  is  no  need  of  tying  up  cauliflower  in 
order  to  blanch  the  heads.  That  would 
be  poor  advice  for  any  section  south  of 
Vermont,  however,  and  in  the  big  cauli¬ 
flower  sections  around  Boston  this  tying 
up  of  the  heads  is  always  practiced.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  curd  be  prevented 
from  becoming  browned  by  the  sun.  and 
of  course  the  market  demands  a  perfectly 
white  head.  Cauliflower  is  most  uncer¬ 
tain.  Sometimes  it  heads  easily  and  in 
other  seasons  refuses  to  head  at  all.  This 
year  they  seem  to  be  doing  well,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  are  always  profitable.  It  is  a  question, 
too,  whether  Brussels  sprouts  should  have  the  leaves 
picked  off  as  the  sprouts  form.  Some  growers  contend 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  quite  commonly  done. 
The  facts  seem  to  be  that  if  the  plants  are  at  all  crowded 
it  is  best  to  remove  at  least  a  portion  of  the  leaves, 
while  if  there  is  plenty  of  room  between  them  there  is 
less  necessity  of  this  procedure.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  while  the  plants  are  growing  they  are  better  off  if 
they  have  plenty  of  foliage,  but  after  the  sprouts  are 
pretty  well  grown  and  are  hardening  up  they  can  get 
along  with  less.  Although  the  fact  is  not  commonly 
i  ealized.  Brussels  sprouts  that  are  only  partly. developed 
will  mature  in  the  cellar  if  the  plants  are  lifted  from 
(he  garden  and  set  in  boxes  of  earth  or  sand. 

EARLY  CRANBERRIES.— Cranberries  were  ready 
to  harvest  10  days  earlier  than  usual  this  season.  The 
crop  is  a  small  one.  however,  due  to  Spring  frosts.  On 
some  bogs  no  picking  has  been  done  at  all.  while  on 
others  a  fairly  good  crop  has  been  obtained.  Probably 
there  are  no  more  than  200.000  barrels  on  the  Cape. 
The  price  is  quoted  at  $10  or  $12  a  barrel,  whcli  will 
make  the  crop  a  profitable  one  for  those  who  have  any 
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Whose  fault  is  it  when  your 
husband  is  cross  at 
breakfast? 


If  you  hit  your  thumb 
with  a  hammer  you 
wouldn’t  blame  your 
thumb  for  hurting. 

Then  why  blame  your 
husband  whose  nerves 
may  have  been  pounded 
by  coffee,  and  whose  rest 
probably  has  been  broken 
by  the  irritation  of  the 
caffeine  it  contains? 

If  you  stay  awake  half 
the  night  you  don’t  feel 
any  too  cheerful. 

The  caffeine  of  coffee 
and  the  thein  of  tea  are 
known  drugs.  If  their  use 
is  persisted  in,  sooner  or 
later  the  nervous  system 
may  give  way. 

Then  you  may  have 
insomnia,  or  disturbed 
sleep.  Your  nerves  and 
tissues  will  be  robbed  of 
that  stability  essential  for 
normal  and  happy  living. 


You  can  avoid  this 
possibility  if  you’ll  stop 
drinking  tea  and  coffee  and 
drink  instead,  rich,  pleas¬ 
ing  Postum. 

Postum  is  the  deli¬ 
cious  cereal  beverage  with 
a  coffee-like  flavor.  It 
affords  the  advantages  of 
a  hot  drink,  without  the 
ill  effects  of  tea  or  coffee. 

Order  Postum  from 
your  grocer  today.  Try 
it  with  the  family  for  a  few 
days,  and  see  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  there’ll  be — how 
it  will  permit  Nature  to 
bring  sound  sleep  and 
strong,  sturdy,  quiet 
nerves.  Sold  by  grocers. 

Postum  comes  in  two 
forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by 
the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of 
larger  bulk,  for  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  the  drink  while  the 
meal  is  being  prepared)  mads 
by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 
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Does  not  Shred 
It  Husks 


Stalks  are  fed  from  upper  platform  to 
snapping  rolls  on  top,  which  removes 
the  ears  and  drops  them  to  six  husk¬ 
ing  rolls  below.  Endless  apron,  eight 
feet  long,  carries  stalks  to  end  of 
machine,  for  bundling  or  feeding  to 
ensilage  cutter. 

The  Chicopee  Corn  Husker  can  be  operated 
by  a  4  to  6  h.p.  engine,  and  under  good  conditions  will  husk  40  to  60  bushels  an  hour. 


Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  Husking  time  is  almost  here.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it  this  year? 

Bateman  and  Companies,  Inc. 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Sales  Branches 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs 

We  know  the  varieties  sent  you  are  jus':  what  you  order  and 
guarantee  them  to  be  absolutely  healthy  as  well  as  true  to 
name— We  sell  direct  from  our  400-acre  Nursery  at  cost  of 
production  plus  one  profit.  That’s  why  Maloney  customera 
tet  better  trees  at  such  exceptionally  low  prices. 

Send  for  our  free  catalog  of  hardy  upland  grown  stock  and 
order  early.  Fall  Planting  Pays. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders 
over  $7.50 

MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

35  Bank  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Datcscillc' s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


Cantaloupe  Growers 

We  want  the  name  and  address  of  every  Rural 
Skw-Yobkkb  reader  who  is  interested  in  growing 
nr  selling  cantaloupes  for  commercial  or  private 
use.  To  those  who  respond  we  will  send,  FREE, 
our  1921  descriptive  catalog  of  the  HEARTS  OF 
GOLD  Cantaloupe,  containing  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  to  any  cantaloupe  grower. 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Peach.  Apple.  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  Quine*,  Apricot  Treer, 
etc.  Strawberry.  Blackberry,  Raspberry.  Dewberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus  plants,  etc.  Shade 
trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc. 

GRAPE  VINES 

Concord.  Catawba,  Moore’s  Early,  Niagara  and  Worden. 
Selected  1-yr.  vines  the  best  size  for  vineyard  planting. 
We  grow  Grape  Vines  in  largo  quantities;  can  fill  your 
order  large  or  small.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices, 
descriptions,  illustrations,  and  complete  planting  in¬ 
structions.  Write  to-day. 

BUNTINGS' NURSERIES  Boxl  Selbyvllle,  Delaware 


»k.m  Certified  Seed.  Quantity  limited.  $2  per  lb.  P 
UOam  age  Free.  H.  T.  KAYNKR,  Salisbury,  1 


.’osl- 

Md. 


Pure  Koscn  Rye  Seed,  at  $1.50  per  bu.,  sack  included. 
ROCK  CLIFF  FARM  -  Brogueville,  Pa. 

Strawberry,  Raspberry  &  Blackberry  PLlSTul  *rSo?sr' 

for  Fail  planting.  Catalogue  free.  M.  N.  B0RS0.  Vintlind,  N.  J. 


GRAPE 

VINES 


CONCORD.  CATAWBA,  DIAMOND, 
DELAWARE,  NIAGARA  anil  WOR¬ 
DEN.  45c.  each:  $!t.?5  dozen; 
$22  hundred  :  $150  thousand. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Wood  Ground,  N.  Y. 


FARMS.  ROSWELL  ALLEN,  Belchertown.  Mats. 

NEW  YORK  FERTILE  FARMS 

fordairying,  hay,  grain,  garden  truck,  poultry  stock, 
machinery  and  building,  $25  to  $150  per  acre,  Ad- 
dvecc  MANDFVIUF  RFAI  FSTflTF  *GE«CY.  I.’c  ,  Olean  N  T. 


One  Year  Old 

Apple  Trees 

Plant  one  year  old  trees  to  save  money, 

without  losing  time.  Saving  is  be¬ 
lieving.  Write  me  about  it.  Leading 
varieties.  List  mailed  free. 

THE  VAN  DUZEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKay,  Mgr.,  Box  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 
Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  On¬ 
ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Veget  a  ble 
Packages,  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  VS  QVOTE  YOU— THAT’S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants  asSnSMS! 

and  runner  plants 
that'vil!  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY.  BLACK¬ 
BERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT.  GRAPE.  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUB  A  RR.  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS. 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

The  ONTARIO  Red  Raspberry 

is  the  most  valuable  fruit  ever  produced  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Illustrated  Plant  circular  free. 

A .  B.  KATKA M I ER  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 
- : - 

Wrnwhorru  PLANTS  fo  ••fall  setting,  t f»t» per  100  post-  j 

OIldnuoiTy  paid.  David  Iiodwuy,  Hartl.v*  Delaware  1 


cranberries  to  sell.  Wages  are  much 
lower  and  pickers  are  plentiful. 

Storing  Dahlias  and  Gladioli. — If 
you  are  growing  Dahlias  and  Gladioli 
you  should  get  them  into  the  cellar  before 
the  ground  freezes  hard.  T’se  a  spade  or 
a  fork  for  digging  the  bulbs.  If  you  try 
to  pull  them  up  by  the  tops  there  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  damage  and  loss.  When  dig¬ 
ging  the  Dahlias  you  must  be  careful  not 
lo  break  the  neck  of  the  individual  tu¬ 
bers,  because  this  will  interfere  with 
their  growth  next  year.  Don't  pull  the 
tubers  apart  until  Spring,  as  they  keep 
better  in  a  clump.  It  is  wise  to  leave  a 
few  inches  of  stum  attached,  and  to  store 
the  roots  with  the  stems  downward,  be¬ 
cause  the  clumps  contain  moisture  which 
will  cause  decay  unless-  it  drains  away. 
It  isn’t  necessary,  as  many  people  believe, 
to  have  the  tops  of  Gladioli  turn  yellow 
before  the  bulbs  are  dug.  One  of  the 
biggest  Gladiolus  growersr  in  Xew  Eng¬ 
land  began  digging  his  small  bulbs  early 
in  September  this  year,  and  the  others  ii 
few  weeks  later.  lie  says  you  can  get 
them  dug  for  half  tbe  cost  if  the  work  is 
done  while  the  tops  are  green,  so  that  t’ 
rows  are  easily  seen,  and  that  the  hul os 
keep  just  as  well  if  not  better  than  if 
digging  Is  delayed.  This  is  a  good  point 
for  men  who  sue  growing  Gladioli  in  a 
commercial  way  to  keep  in  mind. 

Ladders  in  tfif.  Orchard. — I  have 
been  interested  in  the  different  kinds  of 
ladders  which  I  ho  fruit  men  use.  In 
peach  orchards  step-ladders  are  in  favor. 


LIGHT  S-D  WORK  SHOE 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Wonderful  shoe  for  work.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Would  cost  $5  at  store. 
Buy  from  factory.  Save  $1.60.  C-J 
pattern  a 8  illustrated.  Color  dark 
chocolate.  Keeps  feet  dry.  Soft  as  a 
glove  and  will  stay  so.  Upper 
chrome  re-tanned  leather.  With  care 
should  last  several  seasons.  Insole  oak- 
tanned  leather  -  better  than  outsole  of 
most  work  shoes.  Middlesole  also  oak- 
tanned  leather.  Single-piecesole  leather 
box  toe.  T. Aten  ted  outsole.  Rubber  heel. 
State  size,  wide  or  medium  width. 
Munson  or  London  last.  Within  three 
days  after  arrival  send  $3.50  or  re¬ 
turn  shoes. 

Rubberhide  Company 

(established  teo2> 

212!  ESSEX  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Postum  for  Health 

“ There's  a  Reason” 


Chicopee  Corn  Husker 


A  Cherry-pie-Icing  Ladder. 


The  apple  people  prefer,  apparently, 
kng  ladder,  the  sides  of  which  come  to¬ 
gether  at  the  top.  The  advantage  of  such 
a  ladder  is  that  it  can  easily  he  pushed 
out  upon  the  higher  branches.  The  cherry 
growers  like  a  ladder  which  will  stand 
alone,  and  yet  which  is  somewhat  taller 
than  the  average  step-ladder.  What  they 
use  is  an  ordinary  short  ladder  with  dou¬ 
ble  supports  reaching  from  the  top  to  the 
ground.  Such  a  ladder  can  he  set  almost 
anywhere  without  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  makes  it  possible  to  pick 
the  cherries  at  the  end  of  the  limbs  with¬ 
out  danger  of  breaking  them  off. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Trees 
For  Fall  Planting 

Our  FREE  Nursery 
Book  describes 
standard  varieties 
of  Apples,  Peaches, 

Plums  and  Cher¬ 
ries.  We  have  an 
especially  line  lot  of 
one  and  two-year 
Apple  Trees  for  fall 
shipment.  \V  rite 
today  for  Nursery 
Book  and  Fall  Price 
List— FREE. 

/3c/vtlos  /5/to 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


HUBam 

1  Kr  CLOVER 

The  Wonderful  New  Annual  Sweet  Clover.  The 
greatest  forage  plant  offered  to  American 
farmers.  Write  for  circulars  enclosing 
$1.50  for  a  sample  pound,  or  25c  for  oz. 

The  Best  Investment  You  Ever  Made 

Chicaga— VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE— NewYark 


ARRISONS’  NURSERIE 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 
Fruit  Trees  Budded  From 
Our  Own  Bearing  Orchards 

Peach,  apple,  pear,  plumb,  cherry, 
quince, grape- vines. strawberry  plants, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  evergreens, 
shade  trees  ami  shrubbery.  Write  for 
free  Fruit  Guide  and  Price  List. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 
Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 


No.  101OA 


DIRECT 


Order  direct  from  this 
_  _  *c.  Specialleader.wom- 

- -  en\s  ail-leather  black, 

kid  finish,  shoe;  dressy 
rounded  toe:  smart  military 
hee  ’  Send  name  now  for  big 
new  I  all  and  Winter  Bar- 
pain  Book  of  Shoes.  D«pt.  £ 
OUICKSTEP  SHOE  CO* 
Boston,  Mass. 


SEND  FOR 

FREE 

BOOK 

OF  SHOE 
BARGAINS 
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What-  Becomes  of  the  Corn  Ear-worm? 

Last  year  corn  ear-worms  were  very 
bad  in  a  field  of  sweet  corn.  This  year 
sweet  corn  is  on  the  same  ground,  hut 
there  are  practically  no  worms.  Last 
Winter  Avas  mild  and  not  generally  hard 
on  insects.  What  became  of  them? 

New  Jersey.  E.  M.  T. 

bnse?ts  are  notable  for  their  “ups”  and 
“downs,”  the  causes  of  which  are  little 
understood.  For  example,  the  common 
apple-tree  tent-caterpillar  was  exceedingly 
abundant  all  over  New  York  State  in 
1014,  1915  and  191G  on  apple  trees,  and 
especially  on  wild  cherries  along  road¬ 
sides  and  fence  rows.  In  the  succeeding 
years  it  began  gradually  to  disappear, 
until  during  the  Summers  of  1919  and 
1920  we  could  scarcely  find  a  nest  to  show 
to  our  classes  in  entomology.  Why  were 
they  so  much  “up”  in  the  years  men¬ 
tioned,  and  why  are  they  so  much  “down” 
now?  We  do  not  know  the  whole  story. 
We  know  that  the  eggs  and  caterpillars 
are  preyed  upon  by  many  parasites  that 
certainly  help  in  killing  them  off,  and 
probably  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  pest.  When  the  para¬ 
sites  become  abundant  the  apple-tree  tent- 
caterpillars  are  gradually  killed  off,  and 
then  since  the  parasites  get  out  of  food 
they  in  turn  become  less  and  less,  which 
gives  the  tent-caterpillars  another  chance 
to  increase  again.  Thus  the  caterpillars 
have  their  “ups”  and  “downs.”  depending 
largely,  we  believe,  on  their  enemies. 

Much  the  same  story  is  true  of  the  corn 
ear-worm.  The  eggs  and  the  young  cater¬ 
pillars  are  eaten  by  several  insects,  while 
certain  wasps  feed  on  the  larger  cater¬ 
pillars.  and  the  robber  flies  actually  catch 
the  moths.  In  addition,  there  are  several 
tiny  parasites  that  destroy  the  eggs  and 
caterpillars,  and  as  though  this  were  not 
enough,  the  ear-worms  are  subject  to  a 
disease  that  is  sometimes  very  efficient  in 
destroying  them.  Finally,  the  weather 
may  have  an  important  role  in  killing  off 
the  insect  while  it  is  resting  in  the  ground 
over  Winter.  Some  entomologists  be¬ 
lieve  that  open  Winters  with  mild  days 
followed  by  sudden  cold  snaps  arc  often 
fatal  to  insects.  We  do  know  that  some 
insects  are  easily  killed  if  they  are  put 
in  cold  temperatures  for  a  few  hours, 
then  allowed  to  warm  up  and  become 
somewhat  active,  and  then  suddenly  put 
back  in  the  freezing  temperatures.  It  is 
the  sudden  change  that  seems  to  kill 
them,  while  they  easily  survive  long  con¬ 
tinued  steady  cold  spells.  The  story  is  a 
complicated  one,  and  one  which  Ave  could 
diccuss  at  great  length.  In  fact,  it  is 
easy  to  discuss  a  matter  that  we  know 
little  about.  There  are  so  many  fine 
theories  that  can  be  spun  and  so  many 
guesses  and  speculations  that  can  be  made 
about  a  subject  of  which  avo  know  little 
that  it  is  easy  to  go  on  and  on.  But, 
really,  avc  are  making  progress  in  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  natural  factors 
that  hold  insects  in  check,  and  already  in 
some  cases  serious  pests  have  been 
checked  and  nearly  exterminated  by  scat¬ 
tering  their  enemies  through  the  infested 
orchards  and  fields,  c.lenn  av.  hkriucjc. 


Ailing  Apple  Trees 

What  may  be  troubling  our  two  apple 
trees?  They  seem  to  be  growing  Avell, 
Grimes’  Golden  and  Yellow  Transparent, 
but  the  leaves  are  curling  upwards  at 
the  edges.  They  are  growing  in  garden 
soil.  This  is  their  second  season  on  our 
soil.  F.  B. 

Little  Bock,  Ark. 

These  trees  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
water,  and  there  are  various  agencies 
that  might  bring  this  condition  about, 
such  as  dry  soil,  excessively  hot  and  dry 
Aveather.  partial  girdling  of  the  trunk, 
which  may  result  from  accident  or  injury, 
or  from  the  attacks  of  rodents  or  insects, 
a  so-called  sunscald  of  last  season,  a  so- 
called  Winter  injury,  too  severe,  root 
pruning  at  time  of  planting,  or  possibly 

some  disease  of  the  roots.  The  remedy 
is  to  search  for  the  cause,  correct  that  as 
far  as  possible,  and  apply  plenty  of  water, 
supplemented  with  a  heavy  water-retain¬ 
ing  mulch.  And  do  it  now !  It  may  also 
be  advisable  to  prune  the  trees  in  case 
they  otherwise  need  pruning,  but.  if  this 
is  done,  prune  just  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  pruning,  and  no  more.  In 
the  matter  of  applying  the  water,  the  best 
method  is  to  make  several  holes,  the  more 
the  better,  in  the  ground  around  the  trees. 
These  should  reach  about  to  the  roots, 
and  a  crowbar  is  a  good  implement  Avith 
which  to  make  them.  Then  fill  these  holes 
until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  saturated. 
Make  repeated  applications  of  water  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary. 

C.  O.  OHMS  BEE. 


Save  one-third 

of  your  fuel 

Send  for  the  free  book  that  tells  how 
ARCOLA  gives  hot-water  warmth  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  hot-air  furnace  or  stoves 

IS  your  house  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces  or 
stoves?  Is  it  too  hot  in  some  rooms  and  too 
cold  in  others? 

You  should  at  least  know  the  facts  about 
Arcola — the  new  hot-water  heating  plant  for 
small  homes,  built  by  the  same  company  whose 
larger  heating  plants  warm  mansions,  cathe¬ 
drals  and  even  the  White  House  itself. 

ARCOLA  burns  any  kind  of  fuel 

Arcola  is  different  from  any  heating  plant  you 
have  ever  seen.  As  handsome  as  a  fine  phono¬ 
graph,  and  costing  hardly  any  more,  it  can  be 
installed  in  the  living-room,  dining-room  or  kit¬ 
chen,  filling  it  with  even  healthful  warmth. 

American  Radiators,  connected  with  it,  carry 
its  warmth  to  all  other  rooms.  And  the  kitchen 
tank,  also  connected,  insures  an  abundance  of 
hot  water  for  washing  and  bathing. 

Arcola  burns  any  kind  of  fuel:  hard  or  soft 
coal,  wood,  coke,  gas  or  oil.  No  running  water  is 
needed;  Arcola  can  be  filled  by  bucket,  the  same 
water  being  used  over  and  over.  And  so  scien¬ 
tific  is  its  heating  plan  that  it  will  pay  for  itself 
in  the  fuel  it  saves,  as  against  a  hot-air  fur¬ 
nace  or  stoves. 

American  Fadiator(Mpany 

Makers  of  the  famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 

South  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  F*10,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Branches  and  Showrooms  in  principal  cities 


Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail 

The  Heating  Contractor  near  you  is  an  agent 
for  Arcola  and  can  tell  you  how  surprisingly 
little  it  will  cost  installed  in  your  home.  See 
him  on  your  next  trip  to  town.  Meanwhile 
sit  right  doAvn  and  send  for  your  copy  of  the 
Arcola  book. 

It  shoAvs  how  Arcola  can  be  installed  in  a 
4,  5,  6  or  7-room  house  without  the  slightest 
disturbance.  It  contains  the  experiences  of 
Arcola  owners  and  is  illustrated  Avith  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings  in  full  color. 

Send  today  for  this  booklet.  Begin  this 
winter  to  put  into  the  bank  one-third  of  the 
money  you  have  been  putting  into  the  fire. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  CO.,  Dept.F.lO 
816  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

By  mail  and  without  obligation,  send  me  your  free  book 
about  Arcola. 
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Back  To  The  Pre-War  Level 
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On  WITTE  Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines 


No  need  to  wait  for  lower  prices.^  The  new 

WITTE  scale  is  exactly  in  line  with  what  you  get  for  your 
farm  products,  and  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for. 
Tell  me  what  size  or  style  engine  you  want,  and  I  will 
quote  you  lowest  factory  price  for  Immediate  Shipment— 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms  As  You  Wish 

WITTE  Quality  and  Service  is  assured  by  90-Day  Test 
and  Life-Time  Guarantee.  No  matter  where  you  live 
you  can  have  the  advantage  of  buying  direct  from  factory 
at  a  big  saving  and  getting  a  standardized  engine  at  its 
lowest  cost.  Write  for  large  engine  catalog  and  latest 
quotations  on  all  sizes. — ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 


— LOOK ! - 

2  fl-P  ( Ysa8 )  Now  $39.95 
6H-P(  *180  )Now  119.90 
12  H-P(*jb2)Now  249.00 
30  H-P(do“i)Now  699.80 
All  Other  Sizes  Lower. 

Prices  #.  o.  b.  K.  C. 

Carload  fgt.  rate  to  Pittsburgh.  V.  1 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


1896  Oakland  Ave.. 
1896  Empire  Bldg., 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
prrrsBUBGH,  pa. 


_ _ _ it  money  saving 

you  ever  heard  of.  Prices  cut  to  the  bone  on  reiices, 
—  Gates,  Steel  Posts ,  Roofing  and  Paint . 

GET  BROWN’S  FACTORY  PRICES 

TTv\'lv*»M  Don't  spend  a  cent  until  you  get  my  prices. 

You’ll  be  surprised  when  you  compare  with 
others.  Remember  I  pay  freight  and  sell  only 
i  direct  from  my  factories  to  you. 

96-PAGE  BOOK 
OF  BIG  BARGAINS 

The  greatest  bargain  book  ever  printed. 
— /  Every  page  is  like  finding  money.  Buy  now 
■  jl.  tiurlng  this  sale.  I'ricca  dropped  to  the  bottom. 

Viet  yonr  name  on  a  postal  and  mail  NOW.  Jim  Brown,  t  ms. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  359  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FREE 


DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  < 

529  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 


•THE  only 
1  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
rrom  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Best  Wire  Fence  On  the  Market 

Lowest  Price— Direct  to  User 

Not  hundreds  of  styles 
Nor  millions  of  miles. 
But  satisfied  smiles 
From  every 
HHf  customer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


itiinniMMitirfifTTTnifimmiiitHMifiiififiifiiiiiiimiimMininniiifnuminfH;nninimf»inwtinmi.vininiiiim!iimamHnmminiimniiii!H 


Whether  in  spots  or  over  the  entire  surface  use 

WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

The  result  is  pleasing  and  permanent 
there  will  he  no  hicks  -  -  ^  ~  -  - 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO., Boston, U.S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


nilliiiiiuiiiiiniiinnniniiHiiinTTTTTniHiuhiiirTmTiTTLTii 
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GENUINE  U.S.  NAVY  SHOES 

Black  Calfskin,  Overweight 
Soles,  Solid  Leather  Heels, 
Counters  and  Boxes. 

Every  pair  inspected  and 
approved  by  U.  S.  Navy 
Inspector.  Sizes,  5  to  11; 
widths,  C,  D,  E  and 
EE.  A  positive  $S.iiO 
value  at  $5.50  pre¬ 
paid,  fiallk  reference: 

The  Brockton 
Nat'l  Bunk 


The 

Central  Shoe  Shop 
75  Main  St.,  Brockton,  Mas*. 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

Draught  M  DISK  HARROW 


Easy  to 
Cootrol 

Great 

Capacity 


Best 
Tillage 
Implement 
for  Farm 
or  Orchard  Work 


The  Original  Bissell 

•ds/r  your  local  deafer  to  order  one  on  approval. 

Maai’d  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd..  Elora,  Ont..  Can 
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Before  You  Buy 

Any  Roofing 

learn  about  Winthrop  Tapered  Asphalt  Shingles. 
They  give  you  a  roof  that  lasts.  Our  free  book, 
Shelter,  The  Second  Instinct  of  Man,”  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 

Winthrops  are  the  only  asphalt  shingles  that  are  tapered. 
They  give  you  all  the  advantages  of  ordinary  asphalt  shingles 
and  they  are  tapered  like  wood  shingles — the  kind  you  know. 
They  will  lay  flat  on  the  roof  and  cannot  curl  or  warp. 

Lay  them  over  the  old  shingles.  Cut  out  the  dirt  and  muss 
of  removing  the  old  wood.  Gain  extra  warmth  by  having  a 

Send  for  Sample  Shingle — FREE 

We  want  you  to  see  just  what  Winthrops 
are  like.  Write  for  a  free  sample  shingle. 
Then  you  will  realize  why  Winthrops 
last  for  years  and  need  no  repairs. 

Besides  Winthrops  we  carry  a  full  line  of  high 
grade  roofing.  Look  for  the  Indian  Brand 
trademark. 

Write  now,  today,  for  “  Shelter  ”  and  a  sample 
shingle. 


double  roof. 


:vvy 


an 

24 

nky 

as- 

J.. 


Send  j or  this  in¬ 
teresting  bool(. 
It  is  a  history 
of  roofing  and 
shows  pictures 
of  roofs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of 
the  world  on 
every  page. 


•tin 

"Big  Butt 
Shinglt 


Lockport  Paper  Company,  Dept.  1 

LOCKPORT  .  .  .  NEW  YORK 


inthrop-1 

Tapered  Asphalt  Shingles 


New  Series 


-War  Pi 
Beaten 


Touring, 


Coupe, 

Sedan,* 


** 


was  $590;  now 

$485 

was  695;  now 

595 

was  695 ;  now 

595 

was  1000;  now 

850 

was  1275 ;  now 

895 

Trices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo  Include  Electric 
Starter,  Lights,  Horn,  Speedometer,  De¬ 
mountable  Rims,  all  Steel  Touring  Body 
with  Baked  Enamel  Finish. 

^Wire  Wheels  standard  equipment. 


WILLYS- OVERLAND,  Inc. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DOMESTIC. — Captain  Giuseppe  Sehi- 
aflino  and  20  men  of  the  Italian  freighter 
Alaerita.  which  foundered  in  a  hurricane 
at  sea  September  30.  reached  New  York 
September  25  on  board  the  Spanish  cargo 
ship  Cabo  Cruex.  They  had  been  trying 
to  reach  the  coast  in  an  open  boat  with¬ 
out  drinking  water  or  supplies.  The 
Alaerita  left  Norfolk  September  S  with  a 
cargo  of  grain  for  Spain.  When  the 
storm  struck  the  ship  was  65  miles  off 
Bermuda. 

One  hundred  aliens  manning  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board’s  fleet  laid  up  at  Camp  Eustis, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  were  discharged  September 
and  their  places  will  be  taken  by 
American  citizens.  Ex-service  men  will 
be  given  the  preference.  A  fleet  of  320 
vessels  is  tied  up  at  the  Camp  Eustis 
wharfs  in  units  of  10.  Each  unit  has 
aboard  a  skeleton  crew. 

John  Karnshitz,  33  years  old. 
aeronaut,  broke  his  back*  September 
when  be  tried  to  descend  from  a  le 
balloon  while  making  an  exhibition 
cent  at  Hillside  Park,  Newark.  X. 
using  a  parachute  which  failed  to  open. 

September  26  three  armed  bandits  at¬ 
tacked  a  railroad  employee  carrying  a 
satchel  containing  $75,000  in  a  corridor 
of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal.  New 
York  City.  The  messenger  and  his  guard 
were  both  shot,  18  shots  being  tired,  en¬ 
dangering  many  persons  in  the  corridor. 
One  of  the  bandits  was  captured,  while 
two  escaped.  During  the  same  day  there 
were  eight  other  raids  by  armed  bandits 
in  Now  York  City. 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Bergdoll.  mother  of  the 
convicted  army  draft  dodgers,  Grover  C. 
and  Erwin  Bergdoll,  September  20  filed 
suit  in  Federal  Court,  at  Philadelphia  to 
have  Thomas  W.  Miller,  Alien  Property 
Custodian,  return  to  her  certain  property 
seized  by  him  some  months  ago  as  be¬ 
longing  to  Grover.  She  contends  her  son 
has  no  interest  in  any  of  it. 

Secret  Service  agents  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  ordered  to  make  priso¬ 
ners  of  police  officers  and  patrolmen  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  plotters  in  Chicago’s 
liquor-  scandals.  It  is  asserted  that 
nolice  patrol  wagons  loaded  with  illicit 
liquor  were  used  in  the  Grand  Crossing 
Station  district  to  insure  the  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  liquor  to  saloon  keepers  at  a 
charge  of  $5  a  case  for  protection.  The 
patrol  wagon  would  he  sent  over  its 
route,  according  to  the  information,  after 
police  salesmen  had  contracted  for  the 
sale  of  the  whiskey.  One  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  stated  that  members  of  the  police 
force,  organized  in  hands,  would  obtain 
information  as  to  whiskey  shipments 
from  other  cities  into  Chicago  and  then, 
in  uniform,  would  rob  the  cars  in  freight 
yards  under  the  pretense  of  confiscating 
the  liquor.  The  whiskey  was  then  sold 
at  fairly  cheap  bootlegging  prices,  the 
cheapness  making  it  easy  to  get  customers 
to  take  it  in  case  lots.  When  the  liquor 
was  delivered,  however,  a  policeman  ap¬ 
peared  and  demanded  a  substantial 
amount  from  the  recipient  for  protection. 
After  the  sum  had  been  paid  other  police¬ 
men  would  raid  the  place  and,  after  col¬ 
lecting  another  protection  fee,  would 
“confiscate”  the  liquor,  resell  and  repeat 
the  process  of  graft,  sometimes  half  a 
dozen  times,  before  turning  the  whiskey 
over  to  a  favored  saloonkeeper  for  sale 
by  the  drink  at  ‘high  prices. 

John  Crabtree,  a  broker  who  had  an 
office  in  140  Broadway,  New  York, 
pleaded  guilty  September  26  to  an  indict¬ 
ment  charging  him  with  grand  larceny 
two  counts,  totalling  $12,000,  before 
Judge  Mulqueen  in  General  Sessions. 
Crabtree,  it  was  alleged  in  papers  at¬ 
tached  to  the  indictment,  swindled  Prof. 
William  B.  Lindsay  of  230  West  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  out  of  $20,000  since  March. 
1020.  Prof.  Lindsay  formerly  held  a 
chair  at  Dickinson  College,  retiring  sev¬ 
eral  year?  ago  on  a  Carnegie  pension. 
The  money,  it  is  said,  represented  his  life 
hgs.  Prof.  Lindsay  was  induced  to 
part  with  his  money  to  obtain  control  of 
certain  coal  lands  in  West  Virginia, 
which  Crabtree  told  him  were  wanted  by 
a  syndicate  of  New  York  financiers,  to 
whom  they  could  be  sold  at  a  large  profit. 

One  man  is  dead  and  three  are  injured 
as  a  result  of  an  explosion  in  the  Harri¬ 
son  radiator  plant  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.. 
September  26. 

Opening  of  an  inner  torpedo  door  while 
the  outboard  shutter  was  opened  and  fail¬ 
ure  of  an  interlocking  device  to  operate 
caused  the  sinking  September  27  of  the 
Navy,  submarine  R-6  with  loss  of  two 
lives  in  San  Pedro  harbor,  near  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Cal.  J.  E.  D'reffein  of  San  Pedro 
was  drowned  when  thrown  from  the  con¬ 
ning  tower  of  the  sinking  submarine  and 
Frank  O.  Spaulsburg  of  Powers  Latte, 
N.  D.,  was  trapped  in  the  engulfed  craft. 
Both  were  seamen  on  the  R-6. 

An  attempt  of  the  “Russian  Socialist 
Federated  Soviet  Republic”  and  Ludwig 
C.  A.  K.  Martens,  agent  and  representa¬ 
tive.  to  obtain  possession  of  the  steam¬ 
ships  Penza  and  Tobolsk,  of  the  Russian 
Volunteer  Fleet,  formerly  owned  by  the 
Kerensky  government  of  Russia,  was 
blocked  September  27  in  the  United 
States  Court.  Brooklyn.  Judge  Martin 
T.  Manton  held  that  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  deprived  the  complainants  of  any 
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standing  in  courts  of  the  United  States. 

In  sentencing  William  B.  Davis,  inter¬ 
national  crook,  to  eight  years  in  Sing 
Sing  September  27  for  robbing  Edward 
Gerard  of  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  of  $3,500  worth 
of  Liberty  bonds  last  July,  Judge  Smith, 
in  Nassau  County  Court,  explained  t<> 
the  prisoner  he  had  no  hope  for  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  reform,  but  was  locking  him  up  “be¬ 
cause  you  are  a  menace  to  society.” 
When  Davis  has  completed  his  prison 
term  he  will  be  served  with  a  Federal 
warrant.  It  is  alleged  that  while  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  33d  Ohio  Infantry  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  in  1918,  he  deserted. 
Davis  was  first  sentenced  to  prison  14 
years  ago,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  El¬ 
mira  Reformatory.  He  has  since  served 
terms  in  Sing  Sing  and  the  Bow  Street 
Jail,  England. 

What  is. believed  to  he  the  skeleton  of 
a  prehistoric  diplodocus  was  dug  up  Sep¬ 
tember  27  by  workmen  employed  on  the 
Jefferson  Highway,  10  miles  south  of 
!  ort  Scott,  Kan.  Engineers  have  re¬ 
quested  representatives  of  the  Kansas 
University  to  take  and  preserve  it.  The 
fossil  was  identified  from  the  large  ribs 
and  pelvic  hones  and  the  vertebrae  show¬ 
ing  the  huge  spikes  which  formed  one  of 
the  monster’s  weapons  of  defence. 

The  Ohio  State  University  at  Colum¬ 
bus  lias  been  holding  a  successful  apple 
show  for  a  number  of  years,  but  last  year 
this  was  combined  with  other  features  to 
make  a  horticultural  festival.  This  in¬ 
cludes  displays  of  apples,  vegetables,  by¬ 
products,  forestry,  landscape  architecture 
and  Chrysanthemums.  The  time  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  festival  will  he  November  3,  4 
and  5,.  which  will  be  when  the  flowers  are 
at  their  best.  The  event  is  controlled  and 
operated  exclusively  by  students  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  creating  interest  among  students 
and  growers  in  the  production  of  first- 
class  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers. 

WASHINGTON.— Fewer  than  3,500.- 
900  are  out  of  employment,  Secretary 
Hoover’s  latest  survey  of  the  industrial 
situation  disclosed  September  27  at  the 
unemployment  Conference.  This  was 
about  40  per  cent  less  of  idleness  than 
was  indicated  earlier  by  figures  submitted 
to_Congress  by  Secretary  Davis.  He  said 
5.760,000  had  lost  their  work  since  the 
Peak  of  war  employment.  Mr.  Hoover’s 
figures  are  based  on  reports  of  mayors  of 
cities  with  a  population  of  10,000  or 
more. 

A  new  means  of  prohibition  evasion 
has  been  discovered  in  the  form  of  bogus 
wholesale  drug  firms,  prohibition  officials 
said  September  27.  As  a  result  of  E.  C. 
Yellowley’s  crusade  against  fraudulent 
permits  in  New  York  City,  prohibition 
a  vents  discovered  a  firm  which  provided 
all  the  properties  for  setting  up  a  spur¬ 
ious  drug,  store.  This  firm  provided  fit¬ 
tings,  equipment,  window  displays  and  all 
(lie  appurtenances  of  a  thriving  phar¬ 
macy  for  a  fee  of  $19,000.  The  prohibi¬ 
tion  officials  detected  11  such  “drug 
stores”  in  New  York  City  alone.  The 
firm  which  plants  the  stores  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  a  capital  of  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000. 

Criminal  indictments  against  more 
than  300.000  persons  now  are  awaiting 
trial  in  Federal  courts.  Criminal  cases 
pending  in  State  courts  are  piling  up  in 
proportions  approximately  three  times  as 
fast  as  in  Federal  courts.  Crime  is  on 
the  increase  throughout  the  United 
States,  Government  reports  show,  at  a 
rate  never  before  equalled.  Two  phases 
of  the  situation,  force  attention  from  Fed¬ 
eral  officials  aside  from  the  large  increase 
in  crime.  First-,  a  majority  of  those  ar¬ 
rested  and  indicted  are  comparatively 
youthful.  Second,  a  growing  number  of 
women  are  engaging  in  crime. 


STATEMENT  ^OP  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc..  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912,  of  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published  xvecklv  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1921. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York, i£'  • 

Before  pie,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  ,1. 
Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
,»^e-!u0ses,>an<1,  sAys  ‘hat  he  is  the  business  i.iaim- 
ter  of  pile  Rural  New-Yorker  and  that,  the  following 
is,  to  the  best  of  bis  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
Ration),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption 
T>le  .A,ctT0f  August  24.  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher. 
JL  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
1  ublisber:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West 

30th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y 
Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff  Lake 
New  Jersey. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  WoodellfT 
Lake,  New  Jersey. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  404  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  St. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

•Tohn  J.  Dillon.  404  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Dillon.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  Woodcliff  Lake,  New  Jersey. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or  other 
security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold 
crs.  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
tlie  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  t lie 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
tlie  name  of  the  person  eir  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  anti  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trusteea.  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  othei 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant,  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  assnein 
tion,  or  corporation  lias  any  Interest,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect.  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

JOHN  .T,  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2Gtli  day  of 
September.  1921. 

WILLIAM  A.  I  ROSBY,  ISeal.] 

Notary  Public,  N,  Y.  Co.,  19S. 

(My  commission  cxpiies  March  30,  1022.) 
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Flanged  Sole  —  Extra 
wear  is  guaranteed  by 
this  extra  heavy  flange¬ 
shaped  sole.  It  consists 
of  a  solid  single  piece  of 
rubber  that  runs  clear 
from  toe  to  heel. 


The 

U.S.”Boot 


This  “spike”  side  stay, 
backed  by  the  broad 
collar  with  6  extra  lay¬ 
ers  of  rubber  and  fab¬ 
ric,  keeps  the  boot 
upright  and  springy — 
prevents  sagging  down 
around  the  ankles. 


11  layers  here!  Right 
back  of  the  heel  is 
where  lots  of  boots  give 
way.  The“U.  S.  ’’Boot 
has  11  thicknesses  at 
this  point!  It’s  built 
so  as  to  hug  the  heel 
properly  and  prevent 
chafing. 


The  heel  of  the  “U.  S.” 
Boot  has  an  extra  broad 
tread,  of  highest  quality 
rubber. 


Millions  of  farmers  know 
this  honor-mark  of  quality — 
the  famous  “U.  S.”  Seal. 
Look  for  it  whenever  you 
buy  rubber  footwear. 


The  “Pitch-forward”  leg 
—  Instead  of  being  built 
straight  up  -  and  -  down, 
the  leg  is  pitched  or  in¬ 
clined  forward.  So,  instead 
of  sliding  and  chafing  at 
every  step,  it  allows  the 
utmost  freedom  of  motion. 


At  the  Instep — 8 
layers  of  fabric  and 
tough  rubber  mean 
long  life  combined 
with  perfect  flexi¬ 
bility. 


Note  the  special 
“ Rocker ”  last — See 
how  the  foot  of  the 
boot  curves  up  toward 
the  toeinstead  of  lying 
flat.  This  means  that 
in  walking  the  boot 
rocks  forward  without 
excessive  wrinkling  at 
the  instep. 


Seventy-five  years  of  experience 


are  behind  the“U.  S.”  line  of 


rubber  footwear.  It  is  complete  with  a  type  for  every  need— all  built 
in  the  same  rugged,  reliable  way — for  men,  women,  and  children. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Look  for  this  seal  on  all 


“U.S.”  Rubber  Footwear 
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RE  you  really  ambitious?  Are  you 
-  anxious,  impatient,  eager  to  get  into 
big  pay  work— to  be  happy,  prosperous, 

SUCCESSFUL. 

Here  is  your  opportunity.  I  have  three  big  Auto 
and  Tractor  Schools— Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Cincinnati. 
I  built  them  in  order  to  help  men  be  SUCCESSES.  From 
them  thousands  of  men  have  graduated  and  stepped  into 
positions  paying  $160  to  $400  monthly,  and  up.  If  you 
have  ambition,  YOU  CAN  DO  THE  SAME. 

Get  Into  A  Big  Pay  Business 

YOU  can  earn  a  part  of  the  THREE  BILLION  DOL¬ 
LARS  being  6pent  yearly  for  Auto  and  Tractor  upkeep. 
Come  to  a  RAHE  SCHOOL  —  the  closest  one  —  learn 
Motor  Mechanics  thoroughly  under  the  Practical  Job 
Method.  Be  a  Garage  Owner.  Become  independent. 

Some  businesses  pay  big  money — others  don't.  High  sal¬ 
aries  are  paid  in  the  motor  service  business.  If  your 
work  doeen  t  pay  well,  GET  OUT.  Change  to  a  business 
where  there’s  lots  of  money— NOW  and  all  the  time. 
Don’t  stay  chained  down  for  life  when  opportunities  by 
the  thousands  are  waiting  for  trained  men. 

WANTED— More  Trained  Men 

Thousands  of  untrained  men  have  no  jobs.  They  don’t 
know  any  one  thing  well — they  have  mastered  no  trade. 
But  every  trained  man  has  a  good  job— because  trained 
men  arc  in  demand.  Yes,  thorough  training  pays — that 
is  why  the  RAHE  Practical  Job  Method  has  helped 
thousands  of  ambitious  men  to  Make  More  Money, 

Are  You  Really  Ambitious? 

Bo  you  fee]  you  can't  hardly  wait  fora  big  pay  position? 

"  rites  today  for  my  68-page  book,  describing  opportunities 
cr.c  tmir  iny.  Don’t  delay— to  delay  may  mean  you'll  never 
tuccttd.  ACT.  Write  MOW. 

HENRY  J.  RAHE.  Dept.2241 

RAHE  TRACTOR  SCHOOL 
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LEARN 
HERE  IN 
.6  to  & 

VWEEKS/ 


CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

Ontario  &  Michigan  Blvd.  22nd  &  Oak  Sts. 
CINCINNATI— 9U»  &  Walnul  St*. 


EARNX 
a  $  150  to' 
T$400a. 
AMONTH/ 


hin  to  us 


Guarantee 


Wc  guarant*?©  you  will  he 
natinfied  with  our  check, 
or  we  will  ship  back  your 
fura. 


Every  trapper  knows  that  the  place  to  I 
get  highest  prices  is  where  they  have  *- 
experts  assorting  and  grading.  The  fact  that  I  grad*  every  skin 
personally  assures  you  of  getting  every  cent  your  catch  is 
worth.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it,  but  ship  a  small  lot  at  first  and 
be  convinced.  You  tak-  no  risk,  for  my  iron  clad  guarantee 
protects  you. 


pprp  My  new  price  list  contains  up-to-the-minute  quotations.  Send  for 
r IVLL  a  cop*  now,  before  you  forset.  A  postal  card  will  do. 


155  w25T"St 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


THOUSANDS  of  new  books  are  printed  each  year. 
Some  are  good  and  others  worthless.  Some  books 
seem  to  be  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping 
the  reader  pass  a  few  idle  hours,  while  others  are  so  dull 
and  dry  it  is  an  effort  to  read  them. 

“HOPE  FARM  NOTES” 

is 

an  unusual  book 

It  contains  more  than  25  stories  of  farm  life  which  will 
hold  your  interest  from  start  to  finish.  The  author  knows 
both  the  dark  and  bright  sides  of  farm  life,  and  thousands 
of  country  people  have  found  pleasure,  inspiration  anti 
encouragement  from  these  stories.. 

Every  member  of  your  family  will  enjoy  this  book  and 
it  ought  to  be  in  every  farm  home.  The  price  is  only 
$1.50,  postpaid. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St..  New  York 

G<  !.•  .<  i:.<  n — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes." 

Name . . 

Town . . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Construction  of  Icehouse 

I  wish  to  build  an  icehouse  on  my  farm 
to  carry  ice  for  cooling  milk.  Is  there 
any  advantage  in  digging  straight  into  a 
hank,  as  against  building  the  icehouse  in 
the.  open?  Some  say  the  most  important 
part  of  an  icehouse  is  an  airtight  floor, 
ventilation  only  at  top.  Some  say  double 
wall  with  sawdust  insulation.  r.  R.  c. 
Hillsdale,  X.  Y. 

To  handle  the  perishable  products  of 
the  farm  and  to  provide  cold  drinks,  des¬ 
serts  and  other  delicacies,  ice  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  If  a  pond,  river  or  other  source  of 
supply  is  available,  its  harvesting  and 
storage  present  no  great  difficulties,  and 
it  must  he  remembered  when  considering 
possible  sources  of  supply  that  when  a 
foot  in  thickness  a  ton  of  ice  can  be  cut 
from  a  space  about  5  by  7  ft.  in  size. 

The  chief  principle  to  bo  observed  in 
the. storage  of  ice  is  to  exclude  the  heat. 
It:  is  the.  entrance  of  outside  heat  into 
the  ice  pile  that  causes  the  melting,  not 
the  escape  of  cold  from  the  ice  pile  out¬ 
ward,  as  so  many  think.  To  this  end 
the  icehouse  should  be  built  in  such  a  lo¬ 
cation  that  it  is  sheltered  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  by  shade  trees,  and  ample 
provision  made  for  ventilation  between 
the  roof  and  the  top  of  the  ice  pile.  A 
gable  roof  makes  a  good  construction  for 
an  icehouse,  ventilation  being  provided 
by  a  large  opening  in  cacii  gable. 

To  present  the  smallest  possible  outside 
wall  surface  to  the  action  of  beat,  the  ice¬ 
house  should  be  built  approximately  in 
the  form  of  a  cube. 

The  ice  pile  must  be  protected  on  top, 
bottom  and  sides  by  planer  shavings,  saw¬ 
dust  or  similar  material.  Sawdust  is  the 
principal  material  used  in  farm  icehouses, 
as  it  is  usually  the  most  easily  obtain¬ 
able.  The  planer  shavings  are.  however, 
somewhat  better  as  a  heat  insulator.  A 
thickness  of  .at  least  a  foot  is  required, 
and  1 1/2  ft.  is  better,  the  thickness  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  material  used  and  its 
condition.  Dry  packing  is  much  more 
effective  than  the  same  material  when 
wet.  This  insulating  material  may  be 
placed  directly  about  the  ice.  the  ice¬ 
house  itself  being  simply  a  rude  shed,  or 
it  may  he  placed  in  stuffed  walls.  The 
latter  method  is  by  far  the  more  expen¬ 
sive.  hut  it  makes  a  more  convenient 
method  of  storing  and  handling  the  ice. 

As  to  capacity,  it  is  customary  to  pro¬ 
vide  storage  room  for  about  one-half  ton 
per  cow  where  the  cream  only  is  to  be 
cooled,  and  from  1*4  to  two  tons  per  cow 
where  the  milk  is  cooled.  A  ton  of  ice 
j  will  require  from  40  to  50  on.  ft.  for 
packing,  and  an  ice  pile  12x12x12  ft.  will 
provide  ice  for  a  20-cow  dairy. 

Providing  for  the  necessary  space  for 
>  sawdust  or  other  insulator,  this  would 
require  an  icehouse  about  15x15  ft.,  with 
15-ft.  posts  to  protect  it.  This  size,  of 
course,  could  he  modified  somewhat  to 
take  advantage  of  available  lumber  sizes, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  a  compact  structure  should 
be  retained  in  mind  because  of  the  les¬ 
sened  melting. 

Pare  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  building 
tight  at-  the  bottom,  as  air  entering  here 
creates  an  ascending  current  that  soon 
melts  a.  bole  up  through  the  ice. 

Little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  a  bank 
icehouse.  The  necessary  insulation 
against  the  heat  of  the  earth  is  practical¬ 
ly  as  great  as  that  required  against  the 
out-of-door  air,  and  in  addition  there  is 
the  cost  of  excavation  and  the  general 
unhandiness  of  this  type  of  structure.  The 
tossible  site  had  better  be  saved  for  a 
root  cellar.  Farmers'  Bulletin  Xo.  107S, 
“Harvesting  and  Storing  Ice  on  the 
Farm.”  explains  the  handling  and  storing 
of  ice  very  clearly.  It  is  obtainable  from 
your  Congressman  at.  Washington  for  the 
asking,  and  explains  things  much  more 
fully  than  is  possible  in  this  space. 

R.  IT.  S. 


Spring  and  Reservoir 

A  pool  of  water,  in  the  center  of  which 
little  cones  of  sand  are  thrown  up  and  a 
stream  of  water  triekling  away  down  a 
ravine  all  through  a  dry  season  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  living  spring,  around  which  1 
•'  ish  to  put  a  reservoir  for  water  supply. 
T  would  like  to  have  the  advice  of  THE 
R.  X.-Y.  how  to  go  about  it.  First,  l.ow 
to  deal  with  the  water  while  putting  in 
reservoir,  and  should  it  he  of  wood  or 
cement?  I  would  like  to  make  this  the 
only  supply,  doing  away  with  other  tanks, 
if  I  could  by  some  device  pump  the  water 
as  it  is  needed  by  the  application  of 
power  from  an  electric  light  system. 
Spring  is  on  level  ground,  house  low. 
about  50  ft.  away,  10  ft.  above  level  of 
spring.  J.  M.  Tf. 

Sook,  B.  C. 

Your  statement  of  the  conditions, 
amount  of  water  available,  purpose  for 
which  water  is  t<>  be  used,  etc.,  is  not  very 
definite,  but  I  am  assuming  that  the 
spring  is  a  permanent  one  of  average 
flow,  that  the  water  is  good,  and  is  to  he 
used  for  household  purposes. 

If  the  above  conditions  apply  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  installing  a  plant 
to  be  driven  from  your  lighting  system. 


Tin’s  is  probably  of  flic  32-volt  direct-cur¬ 
rent  type,  and  if  such  is  the  case  any  of 
the  automatic  water  systems  advertised 
in  the  reliable  farm  papers  will  give  you 
good  service.  When  writing  for  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  you  should  mention  the  source 
of  electric  current,  the  distance  the  water 
is  to  be  pumped,  the  height  to  which  it 
must,  be  raised  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  This  information 
will  enable  them  to  recommend  the  par¬ 
ticular  plant  best  suited  to  your  needs,  as 
practically  every  manufacturer  makes 
several  types  to  meet  different  conditions. 
The  water  system  must  be  placed  where 
it  will  not  freeze,  the  basement  of  tho 
house  usually  making  a  satisfactory  place. 

As  to  the  spring,  it  should  bo  cleaned 
out  and  a  curbing,  preferably  of  concrete 
or  similar  material,  placed  about  it.  A 
24-in.  sewer  tile  makes  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  curbing  for  a  small  spring.  The 
water  from  an  average  spring  can  be 
dipped  out  while  work  is  being  done.  The 
curb  should  extend  somewhat  above  the. 
ground,  and  he  provided  with  an  overflow 
to  carry  the  waste  water  out  of  the  way. 
It  should  be  provided  with  a  tight  tilting 
cover,  and  ail  openings  into  the  spring 
screened  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  in¬ 
sect*.  etc.  The  overflow  should  be  led  to 
a  tile  drain,  and  the  ground  graded  up 
about  the  spring,  taking  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  prevent  tho  entrance  of  surface 
water  or  other  contamination. 

The  pipe  line  from  the  spring  to  the 
pump  should  he  laid  below  frost  and 
given  enough  slant  to  permit  drainage 
when  necessary.  If  carefully  installed, 
such  a  water  sysiein  will  give  efficient 
service,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  great 
convenience. 


Lead  Water  Pipe 

TTow  would  lead  pipe  do  for  a  water 
line?  Would  there  be  any  danger  of 
lead  poison  from  it?  Wliat  thickness  of 
wall  would  you  advise  for  %-m.  line  to 
bold  50  lbs.  pressure?  Is  there  danger  of 
lead  poison  from  it.  w.  S. 

Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

Lead,  in  common  with  practically  every 
other  substance,  is  soluble  in  water.  In 
t  he  ease  of  lead  the  degree  of  solubility 
is  slight,  but  varies  under  different  con¬ 
ditions.  The  softer  and  more  nearly  pure 
(lie  water  is.  that  is.  in  contact  with  the 
lead,  the  greater  the  degree  of  solubility. 
Water  containing  sulphates  or  carbonates 
of  lime — hard  water — has  little  effect  on 
the  inside  of  a  lead  pipe,  as  it  soon  forms 
a  protective  coating. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  and  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  water  is  permitted  to 
flow  constantly,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
where  a  spring  is  piped,  there  is  probably 
little  danger  from  poisoning  through  the 
use  of  lead  pipe.  The  danger,  though 
remote,  is  present,  however,  and  to  over¬ 
come  it  tin-lined  lead  pipe  is  sometimes 
used,  water  having  almost  no  effect,  on 
the  tin  lining. 

Where  lead  pipe  is  used  for  carrying 
water,  the  heavier  weights  are  usually 
used.  Disregarding  the  possible  danger 
of  poisoning  through  its  use,  its  high  cost 
makes  its  use  inadvisable.  The  finest 
kind  of  galvanized  iron  piping  can  he 
bought  for  a  price  away  below  that  of 
lead,  and  then  the  iron  pipe  can  he 
laid  by  anyone  that  can  use  a  wrench, 
while  the  lead  pipe  will  require  some 
skill  iu  fitting,  making  the  use  of  lead 
pipe  much  more  expensive. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

October  0-7 — Xorthern  Xut.  Growers’ 
Association,  twelfth  annual  convention, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

October  8-15 — National  Dairy  Show. 
Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds,  Hamline, 
Minn. 

October  10-14 — Farmers’  Week.  State 
Agricultural  School.  Morrisvillo.  N.  Y. 

November  1-5 — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

November  3-5 — Horticultural  festival, 
Ohio  State  University.  Columbus,  O. 

November  5-12 — Pacific  International 
Five  Stock  Exposition.  Spokane.  Wash. 

November  9-February  18,  1022 — Short 
Course  in  Horticulture,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

November  20  -  December  3  —  Interna¬ 
tional  Five  S(m  k  Exposition,  Chicago.  111. 

December  7-0  —  American  Pomologieal 
Society,  thirty-eighth  annual  convention, 
Toledo.  O. 

January  10-12.  1022  — Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  annual  meeting, 
Murphy  Hotel.  Richmond,  Ya. 

January  25-20.  1922  —  Poultry  Show, 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 


P.t.ake  :  “That  man  Sphagetallo  is 
certainly  a  naturalistic  singer.”  Blair: 
“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  Blake: 
“Why.  last  night  he  sang  ‘Rolling  Waves* 
with  ’ such  realism  that  twenty  people  in 
the  audience  had  to  leave  on  account  of 
seasickness.” — Detroit  News. 
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What  Price  -  on  the 

WHITNEY  Tractor? 

> 

THOUSAND  dollars?  Less  than  that! 

Nine  hundred  dollars  ?  Less  than  that ! 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  DOLLARS? 

—YES,  MUCH  LOWER  THAN  THAT!! 

The  Whitney  Tractor--the  same  reliable,  qual¬ 
ity-built  Whitney  that  has  heretofore  sold  for 
^  $l,175~is  coming  on  the  market  at  a  new,  unheard- 


of  price.  A  price  so  astoundingly  low  that  it  will 
bring  this  sturdy,  standard  tractor  easily  within  the 
means  of  every  farmer  in  the  country.  Last  month 


Brief  Specifications 

Power—  9  H.  P.  on  drawbar;  18 
H.  P.  on  belt. 

Dimensions—  Length,  123";  width 
56";  height,  58". 

Weight-  Domestic  shipping,  3000 
lbs.  Boxed  for  export,  3900  lhs. 

Transmission—  Selective,  3  for¬ 
ward-  1^4,  2V2  and  4  miles  per 
hour.  Reverse  2  M.  P.  H.  All 
gears  forged,  steel  cut  and  hard¬ 
ened,  running  in  oil. 

Motor —  2  Cylinder  opposed  type 

5V2”  bore,  6 V2"  stroke,  750  rev. 
per  minute. 

Governor—  Whitney  Special  fly 
ball  type— Inclosed— gear  driven. 

Fenders—  Pressed  steel  over  rear 
wheels,  regular  equipment. 

Pulley—  Direct  driven  from  crank 
shaft  —size  11”  Diameter  by  6% 
face.  Clutch  controlled.  Pulley 
regular  equipment. 

The  Whitney  is  a  sturdy,  time- 
tested,  field-proven,  two-plow  tractor 
with  the  traction  and  strength  of  a 
three-plow  tractor.  Number  of  plows 
recommended  for  use  with  Whitney, 
two  14  inch;  size  thresher  recom¬ 
mended  22  x  34.  Bearings  all  over¬ 
sized;  drive  wheels  6  inches  larger 
than  found  on  the  average  2  plow 
machine.  No  extras  to  buy.  A  one- 
man  tractor  which  will  plow  6'j  to  7 
acres  a  day  on  intermediate  speed  or 
draw  a  double  eight-foot  disc  harrow 
and  cover  2 V2  miles  per  hour. 


Whitney  advertised 


The  Most  Sensational 
Price  Announcement 
In  Tractor  History 


The  advertisement  told  the  story  of  the 
new  Whitney  plan  of  manufacture  that 
allows  the  production  of  this  standard 
machine  at  such  an  unprecedented  price. 
There’s  no  mystery  in  this  plan.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  big  business — standard¬ 
ized ',  quantity -production  and  national 
distribution. 

The  production  of  a  good,  medium- size 
tractor  so  reasonably  priced  that  every 
farmer  could  afford  to  buy  it — that  was 
the  big  vision  of  the  men  who  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  Whitney  plan.  They  organ¬ 
ized  a  $5,000,000  corporation  to  finance 
the  undertaking.  They  worked  out  a 


big-scale  production  plan  and  a  nation¬ 
wide  scheme  of  distribution  that  cut 
manufacturing  costs  to  a  minimum. 

And  they  have  succeeded  in  producing 
this  standard,  time-tried  tractor  to  sell 
at  a  price  as  low  as  the  cost  of  a  good 
team  of  horses!  That  is  the  story  of 
the  new-price  Whitney  tractor. 

And  the  price  is  all  that  is  new.  It  is 
the  same  sturdy,  reliable  Whitney  that 
has  given  such  wonderful  satisfaction 
on  hundreds  of  farms  the  past  five  years. 
A  staunch,  slow-speed  machine  with 
power  a-plenty  for  any  farm  power  job. 


New  Price  December  1st 

The  new  Whitney  price  will  be  announced  December  1.  You  can  bank  on  a  big  surprise! 
For  Whitney  is  lowering  the  price  on  this  popular  machine  to  the  point  where,  once  you  know 
this  dependable  outfit,  you’ll  say  “NOW  I’ll  buy  a  tractor.” 

December  lst--the  big  cut.  In  the  meantime  it  would  be  time  well  spent  to  investigate  the 
Whitney.  The  attached  coupon  will  bring  you  the  complete  facts  on  this  proven  tractor. 


The  Whitney  Tractor  Co. 

{Capitalized  at  $5,000,000) 

CLEVELAND  OHIO 


The  Whitney  Tractor  Co., 

2751  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  infor¬ 

mation  on  the  Whitney  Tractor. 

Name 
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The  Pilgrim  Spirit 

Pabt  IV. 

On  November  23,  1G20,  the  Pilgrims 
made  their  first  landing  at  a  point  on 
Cap*1  Cod.  not  far  from  what  is  now 
Provineetown.  They  had  been  cooped 
np  in  their  little  vessel  so  long  that  they 
were  ready  to  settle  almost  anywhere  on 
dry  land.  The  next  scene  in  the  pageant 
showed  a  group  of  Pilgrims  on  the  shore. 
They  were  doing  the  things  which  plain 
people  would  be  most  likely  to  do  when 
given  opportunity.  About  a  dozen  wom¬ 
en  stood  at  tubs,  washing  their  clothes. 
Put  it  down  as  a  fact  that  the  first  act  of 
the  Pilgrim  mothers  was  to  start  a  laun¬ 
dry.  The  water  was  heated  in  big  kot- 
i le-*  hung  over  fires  of  driftwood.  Chil¬ 
dren  were  playing  about  as  children  al¬ 
ways  have  and  always  will  play.  A 
group  of  men  stood  on  guard,  while  others 
worked  on  a  boat  or  made  ax  handles.  A 
little  army  of  10  men,  commanded  by 
Standish,  armed  with  guns  and  swords, 
inarched  off  to  "spy  out  the  land.”  Among 
these  marchers  was  Win.  Bradford,  later 
elected  governor.  His  wife,  Dorothy, 
stood  at  the  front  and  watched  her  hus¬ 
band  pass  out  of  sight,  while  the  concealed 
ehoir  sang  “The  Song  of  the  Pilgrim 
Women,”  the  final  chorus  being: 

“Forgive  our  blind  amaze 

Through  all  these  blindfold  days. 

Thou  knowest  them — thou  wilt  see 

Beyond  our  poor  discerning. 

All  of  our  treasury 

We  offer  here  to  thee. 

We  the  unreturning.” 

Many  jokes,  some  funny  and  others 
quite  the  reverse,  have  been  written  about 
the  “Pilgrim  Mothers.”  There  was  noth 
ing  laughable  about  this  human  picture. 
There  was  something  pathetic  beyond  de¬ 
scription  about  the  silent  figure  of  Dor¬ 
othy  Bradford  standing  in  front  of  that  j 
busy  group  as  she  watched  her  husband 
inarching  over  the  sand  hills  into  the  in¬ 
terior.  I  think  these  Pilgrim  women  were 
as  a  class  not  strong  or  rugged,  but  rather 
delicate  and  not  accustomed  to  the  rude 
life  into  which  they  were  suddenly 
plunged. 

«c  tf  tf  *  * 

This  expedition  evidently  convinced  j 
the  Pilgrims  that  they  could  not  find  what 
they  desired  on  Capo  Cod.  The  soil  was 
too  light,  and  on  that  narrow  neck  of 
land  they  could  not  readily  reach  the  in¬ 
terior.  Then,  as  now.  it  might  he  said 
that  Cape  Cod  is  the  finest  place  on  earth 
to  go  away  from- — and  look  hack  to.  We 
must  remember  that  when  the  Pi’grims 
landed  it  was  generally  thought  that  what 
we  call  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  located  just 
beyond  the  Hudson  River!  No  one  could 
imagine  the  vast  country  which  stretched 
away  to  the  west.  On  this  trip  the  Pil¬ 
grims  found  several  places  where  the  In¬ 
dians  had  hidden  corn  and  beans.  While 
corn  or  maize  Wns  known  in  Europe  from 
the  time  of  Columbus,  it  had  never  be¬ 
come  a  popular  food.  The  Indians  grew 
it  in  various  colors,  and  seemed  to  have 
shown  some  little  skill  as  plant  breeders. 
At  first  the  white  men  were  forced  to  buy 
corn  from  the  Indians,  but  in  five  or  six 
years  they  produced  such  crops  that  they 
sold  large  quantities  of  the  grain — selling 
it  to  the  improvident  Indians  in  ex¬ 
change  for  skins  and  furs,  which  were 
sent  to  Europe  in  payment  of  the  com¬ 
pany  debt.  This  shows  in  a  striking  way 
the  difference  in  mental  equipment  between 
the  civilized  white  man  and  the  savage. 
Through  long  centuries  the  white  man 
had  been  taught  self-denial  and  discipline 
— or  rather  these  qualities  had  been  forced 
upon  him.  Very  few  men  seem  able  or 
willing  to  “provide  for  the  morrow”  un¬ 
til  they  are  forced  to  do  so.  The  Indian 
was  satisfied  with  today.  Tf  Ik*  had  a 
skin  to  cover  him  and  a  handful  of  corn 
and  a  fish  to  eat  he  had  “a  suit  and  a 
balanced  ration.”  so  what  did  tomorrow 
or  next  year  signify?  Of  course,  the  sav¬ 
age  lost  in  the  contest  with  men  who  rec¬ 
ognized  tomorrow  as  a  day  to  be  provided 
for.  There  were  men  and  women  in  that 
great  throng  at  Plymouth  who  have  not 
fully  grown  away  from  the  elemental  lack 
of  thrift  which  belongs  to  the  savage. 
During  the  war  wages  were  high  and 
money  came  to  factory  workers  in  great 
chunks.  That  was  really  the  time  for 
living  the  simple  life,  cutting  out  lux¬ 
uries  and  debts  and  providing  for  the  to¬ 
morrow  which  is  sure  to  come.  T  know 
plenty  of  people  who.  instead  of  doing 
that,  spent  all  they  earned  and  contracted 
obligations  which  they  must  settle  new  in 
HOrceut  dollars.  Tf  you  tell  them  they  are 
like  these  savages,  handing  their  monop¬ 
oly  in  corn  production  right  over  to  the 
white  men.  you  will  get  yourself  into  | 
trouble  at  once.  Yet  the  statement  would  j 
be  true. 

$  4c  tf  4:  tf 

The  Pilgrims  helped  themselves  to  the 
corn  and  beans  which  they  found  in  the 
Indian  storehouses.  Six  months  later 
they  paid  the  Indian  in  full,  as  Bradford 
says  in  his  history : 

“And  here  is  to  be  noted  a  spetialo  j 
providence  of  God.  and  a  great  mercic  to 
this  poore  people  that  hear  they  gott  seed 
to  plant  them  come  the  next  year  or  els 
they  might  have  starved.” 

In  all  their  dealings  with  the  Indians 
the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  seem  to  have 
been  fair  and  honorable.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  made  good  bargains  with  them  for 
furs  or  coni,  but  they  paid  for  wliat  they 
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took.  Some  of  the  famous  paintings  rep¬ 
resenting  the  “landing”  show  Indians  in 
the  group,  these  red  men  having  come  to 
welcome  their  new  neighbors.  That  is 
what  you  may  call  “artistic  license.”  The 
Indians  never  came  near  the  white  people 
for  months.  Some  years  later  it.  is  record¬ 
ed  that  the  chief  Massasoit  fell  sick.  Ed¬ 
ward  Winslow  of  Plymouth  went  through 
the  woods  to  Mount  Hope,  where  the  sav¬ 
age  chief  lay  in  a  filthy  hut  or  wigwam, 
no  doubt  with  “medicine  men”  pounding 
drums  and  making  a  hideous  noise  to 
drive  away  the  evil  spirits.  Winslow 
seems  to  have  been  the  lawyer  of  the  col¬ 
ony.  lie  induced  these  medicine  men  to 
take  a  rest  and  gave  the  chief  such  sim¬ 
ple  remedies  as  b<>  had.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  chief  was  suffering  from  fever  and 
what  we  now  call  “malnutrition.”  One 
story  is  that  Winslow  sent  an  Indian  run¬ 
ner  through  the  woods  to  Plymouth  and 
had  him  bring  back  a  chicken.  This  was 
made  into  a  broth  which  helped  the  sav¬ 
age  to  recovery.  That  chicken  helps  d  to 
preserve  the  peace,  for  Massasoit  felt  that 
lie  owed  his  life  to  the  white  men.  and  re¬ 
mained  their  friend.  The  bird  must  have 
been  one  of  the  far  distant  ancestors  of 
the  Plymouth  Rock  breed,  or  perhaps 
more  appropriately  of  the  “Reds.”  At 
any  rate,  we  may  say  that  the  chicken  slid 
as  much  to  save  Plymouth  as  the  famous 
geese  did  to  save  Rome. 

tf  tf  tf  if  $ 

This  Indian  question  was  of  such  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Pilgrims  that  one  of  the 
most  impressive  pictures  in  the  pageant 
was  grouped  about  the  first  treaty  with 
Massasoit.  The  light  was  thrown  upon  a 
group  of  Pilgrims,  the  men  standing  ready 
with  their  guns.  The  Indians  appear  in 
the  distance  and  decline  to  come  nearer 
until  some  “white  chief’  comes  to  them 
as  a  hostage.  Edward  Winslow  volun¬ 
teers  and  goes  over  to  stand  among  them. 
Then  Massasoit,  trembling  with  fear, 
comes  forward  and  sits  on  a  green  rug, 
with  John  Carver  and  Bradford.  I  must 
record  the  fact  that  the  first  thing  done 


was  to  offer  the  savage  a  good-sized  glass 
of  mm.  He  made  very  short  work  of  it. 
Then  Governor  Carver  reads  the  proposed 
treaty  of  peace  and  Squanto  translates  it, 
sentence  by  sentence,  to  the  Indians.  This 
treaty  was  an  agreement  for  peace  and 
mutual  protection.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
Indians  understood  much  about  it,  but 
Massasoit  made  his  mark  on  the  paper, 
with  many  a  grunt  of  approval,  lie  was 
held  to  his  promise  as  closely  as  any 
farmer  who  puts  his  name  on  the  dotted 
line  of  a  contract  which  he  docs  not  un¬ 
derstand.  It  must  have  been  a  remark¬ 
able  experience  for  this  savage,  with  no 
knowledge  of  a  written  language,  to  see 
the  white  man  stand  up  and  read  a  long 
paper  at  him.  There  was  a  form  of  “dis¬ 
armament”  connected  with  this  treaty. 
The  Indians  agreed  to  leave  their  bows 
and  arrows  when  they  came  among  the 
white  men,  and  the  latter  promised  to 
leave  their  guns  when  they  visited  the 
Indians.  Of  course,  both  sides  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  mere  fact  of  dis¬ 
armament  will  not  prevent  war — not  with 
human  nature  as  it  was  in  1(520  or  as  it 
is  now.  Later — just  before  King  Philip’s 
War — the  Pilgrims,  or  their  descendants, 
tried  to  compel  the  Indians  to  give  up 
their  muskets.  Some  7.1  were  handed 
over,  but  the  French  and  Dutch  kept  the 
Indians  well  supplied.  The  greatest  fear 
which  the  early  white  settlers  had  was 
that  the  red  men  might  learn  the  use  of 
gunpowder  and  obtain  muskets.  No  won¬ 
der  they  punished  with  death  all  who 
were  caught  selling  firearms  to  the  sav¬ 
ages.  Something  of  that  very  spirit  was 
shown  by  the  old  barons  and  lords  when 
gunpowder  was  first  invented.  These  old 
monopolists  knew  that  when  the  common 
people  could  have  this  new  and  mighty 
power  in  their  own  hands  the  walls  that 
separated  society  into  classes  would  soon 
be  blown  down.  For  myself.  I  think  the 
development  of  powerful  explosives  is  go¬ 
ing  ahead  too  fast  for  the  ordinary  human 
mind.  As  I  watched  that  big  red  savage 
make  his  mark  on  the  paper  and  then 
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walk  off,  mystified  and  yet  happy,  I 
thought  of  other  cases  in  history  where 
men  of  inferior  mind  had  failed  to  grasp 
an  opportunity  to  save  their  race,  or  at 
least  to  delay  its  final  decay.  In  323 
R.  C.,  Alexander  the  Great,  with  his 
army,  marched  for  seven  days  through  a 
hostile  country,  every  one  of  them  drunk 
and  practically  incapable  of  defense.  It 
is  said  that  1,000  resolute  and  sober  men 
might  have  fallen  upon  them  and  killed 
every  one.  Yet  the  barbarians  to  whom 
the  country  belonged  dared  not  attack 
this  disorderly  crew,  and  thus  were  made 
slaves.  Again,  in  1.534,  at  Cuzco,  in  Peru, 
two  bands  of  Spaniards  fought  for  the 
mastery  in  a  wide  valley.  All  around 
them  on  the  hills  thousands  of  Indians 
stood  and  watched  this  fight  between  their 
masters.  Here  was  their  chance  to  be 
free.  They  might  fall  upon  the  remnant 
of  white  men  after  this  fierce  battle  and 
kill  them  and  obtain  their  dreaded  weap¬ 
ons.  But  they  lacked  the  courage  to 
strike  the  blow  and  thus  remained  in 
slavery.  In  like  manner  Massasoit  and 
his  Indians  passed  by  their  chance  to 
drive  off  these  white  men,  and  made  a 
treaty  which  surely  meant  the  final  end 
of  their  race.  Prescott  says  that  this 
battle  at  Cuzco  shows  the  wonderful  pow¬ 
er'  which  the  mind  of  the  white  man 
gained  over  that  of  the  native.  In  mod¬ 
ern  language,  the  white  man  had  the 
“psychological  drop”  on  the  red  man — 
just  as  the  trained  and  educated  mind 
always  gains  over  the  untrained  and  su¬ 
perstitious  form  of  ignorance.  And  I 
thought  of  another  thing  that  night.  In 
order  to  control  men  you  must  know  their 
language  and  methods  of  thought.  -You 
can  only  gain  these  things  by  living 
among  people  and  being  one  of  them.  In 
1(533  Roger  Williams  came  to  Plymouth, 
and  among  other  things  devoted  himself 
to  studying  the  Indian  language  and  hab¬ 
its.  ITe  went  to  their  wigwams  and  lived 
their  life.  The  result  was  that  they  un¬ 
derstood  him,  and  had  such  faith  in  him 
that  lie  probably  kept  peace  between  the 
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Tower  and  Light  w 


Take  the  Word  of 
Men  Who  Know 


With  Willys  Light  Certified  Service,  all  guesswork,  all  uncertainty 
all  risk  is  eliminated.  When  you  buy  Willys  Light,  you  receive 
electric  power  equipment  specified  to  fit  your  particular  needs, 
and  sold  to  you  for  continuous,  dependable,  ycar-in-and-year-out 
performance  at  a  price  suited  to  your  requirements. 


On  this  basis,  Willys  Light  will 
assure  more  profit  in  cash  and  com¬ 
fort  than  any  other  investment  you 
can  make  in'  farm  equipment,  and 
removes  all  question  as  to  the 
utility  of  electric  light  and  power  on 
your  farm. 

On  thousands  of  farms  work  is 
lighter,  homes  are  brighter,  lives 
are  happier,  and  the  expense  is 
lower — because  of  Willys  Light 
Certified  Electric  Service. 

Twenty-four  hours  a  day,  winter 
and  summer,  in  the  house,  in  the 
barn,  in  the  yards  and  out-build¬ 
ings,  Willys  Light  supplies  strong, 
steady,  cheery  light — an  abundance 
of  power  that  banishes  the  drudgery 
of  tedious  jobs  and  gives  the  wife 
the  household  conveniences  that 
make  life  worth  living  on  the  farm. 


Get  the  facts  about  Willys  Light 
Certified  Service.  Find  out  for 
yourself  how  Willys  Light  pays  its 
way — how  reliable  and  economical 
it  is — how  it  shortens  chore  hours, 
brightens  pleasure  hours,  and  brings 
the  most  desirable  comforts  and 
conveniences  to  every  member  of 
the  family  at  a  yearly  cost  so  low 
you  can  no  longer  afford  to  do 
without  it. 

No  matter  where  you  live  or 
what  the  size  of  your  place,  you 
should  get  full  information  and 
free  estimate  of  complete  cost  for 
plant  and  installation.  Telephone 
or  call  on  the  Willys  Light  dealer 
in  your  locality,  or  write  for  free 
catalogue  and  illustrated  circulars 
today.  Address  Department  304. 


WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION 

Electric  Auto-Lite  Corporation  Toledo,  Ohio 

Builders  of  over  3,000,000  electric  lighting  systems  for  farm  homes,  stores, 
yachts,  Pullman  cars  and  automobiles. 


Ask  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  Willys 
Light  users. 

Such  proof  is  undeniable  such  facts  are 
evidence  upon  which  you  can  bank,  without 
fear  or  risk. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  statement  of  Frank 
J.  Bender,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  who  says:  “My 
Willys  Light  is  perfectly  satisfactory — very 
useful  and  always  ready.” 

Or — Alvin  E.  Krauss,  Madison,  Ohio,  who 
says:  “If  1  could  not  get  another  Willys  Light 
1  wouldn’t  take  $1,000  for  this  one  1  own.” 

Or — A.  C.  Loop.  Latty,  Ohio,  who  says: 
"Because  Willys  Light  runs  our  cream  sep¬ 
arator  besides  giving  us  light  and  power  for 
other  purposes,  we  get  enough  more  cream 
to  pay  the  full  operating  expenses.  It  is  my 
wife’s  hired  girl  and  my  hired  man.” 

Or  Walter  Sherbine,  Wilmore,  Pa.,  who 
says:  “Willys  Light  is  the  greatest  machine 
on  my  farm.” 

There  is  a  size  to  fit  your  needs— 
as  much  or  as  little  power  as  you 
may  require.  Prices  are  from 
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reds  and  whites  for  25  years.  I  find 
many  men  talking  of  farmers  and  advis¬ 
ing  them  who  are  surprised  that  they  gain 
so  little  of  their  confidence.  The  trouble 
is  they  are  not  willing  to  lead  the  farmers’ 
life  and  thus  do  not  understand  it.  Where 
can  there  be  confidence  without  under¬ 
standing?  it.  w.  c. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  intense  drought  which  has  held  us 
since  July  still  holds  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Farmers-  are  having  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  their  Crimson  clover  seed 
sown.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  sow  it 
in  the  dust  and  it  is  getting  late  for  it. 
In  the  garden  the  turnip  seed  and  the 
spinach  sown  for  Fall  use  have  failed. 
I  now  have  some  spinach  sown  under  the 
irrigation  pipe  which  will  probably 
grow.  I  could  not  got  the  space  till  the 
early  tomatoes  had  practically  failed  and 
the  crop  finished.  Tomatoes  from  seed 
sown  the  first  of.  June  and  not  irrigated 
are  now  furnishing  us  fairly  good  *omit- 
toes.  They  are  the  Globe,  and  would 
have  been  fine  had  they  had  any  rain. 

The  pimento  pepper  seed  on  the  market, 
seems  to  have  gotten  badly  mixed.  For 
two  seasons  I  have  failed  to  get  them  of 
the  true  type.  There  was  this  Summer 
but  one  plant  in  thirty  which  made  the 
true,  rounded,  conical  form.  All  the  rest 
are  the  fiat,  tomato-shaped  sweet  peppers. 
The  seed  came  from  seedsmen  with  the 
best  of  reputation.  The  pods  are  sweet 
and  good,  but  are  not  the  true  pimento. 

A  correspondent  in  South  Carolina  sent 
me  two  beans  which  looked  like  ordinary 
red  kidney  beans.  He  said  that  a  man 
there  was  selling  them  for  forage  pur¬ 
poses,  and  was  asking  $.‘15  a  bushel  for 
the  seed.  lie  wanted  my  advice  about 
them.  Of  course  I  told  him  that  1  could 
only  guess  at  them,  but  would  plant  the 
two  beans  and  find  out  what  they  were.  1 
planted  them  and  they  soon  started  to 
climb.  I  gave  them  a  pole,  hut  they  soon 
outstripped  it.  and  caught  one  of  my  plum 
trees.  As  there  were  no  plums  T  allowed 
them  to  climb.  Now  the  vines  are  strung 
with  pods  two  to  tlur-e  feet  long.  They 
are  botanieally  Doliehos  sesquepedalis. 
and  known  as  the  yard-long  bean.  1  have 
informed  my  correspondent  that  he  need 
not  pay  $25  a  bushel,  as  lie  can  get  them 
from  most  of  the  leading  seedsmen. 
Doubtless  they  will  make  a  fairly  good 
forage  plant.  They  bear  pods  in  pairs, 
like  the  cow  pea,  and  make  fully  as 
m  y  pods,  and  as  the  pods  will  make 
from  15  to  20  beans  in  a  pod,  they  will 
pi  -bably  make  more  seed  than  most  of 
the  cow  pens.  The  two  beany  have  made 
a  great  mass  of  foliage  and  have  climbed 
JO  feet  or  more.  Tl  is  an  old  plant  na¬ 
tive  to  the  West  Indies,  and  barring  the 
length  of  its  pods  T  see  n<>  real  botanical 
difference  from  the  cow  pea.  which  is 
classed  as  a  Vigna.  while  this  is  assigned 
to  Doliehos.  I  believe  that  the  two  beans 
will  ripen  over  a  pint  of  seed. 

It  is  strange  that  so  few  farmers  in  all 
the  States  realize  that  they  have  an  ex¬ 
periment  station  to  which  they  can  ap¬ 
peal  for  help.  A  farmer  writes  that  bis 
watermelons,  planted  on  the  Gulf  Const 
in  February  and  March,  were  struck  by 
salt  spray  from  a  storm  and  dropped 
their  young  fruits,  but  grew  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop  later,  but  one-lmlf  these 
were  lost  by  rotting  just  as  they  ripened. 
He  found  some  white  worms  (larvae 
probably).  He  wants  me  to  tell  him 
v  hat  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  I  might 
guess  at  it.  but  guesswork  makes  poor  ad¬ 
vice.  ITc  lives  not  far  from  bis  State 
experiment  station,  where  they  would  be 
glad  to  study  specimens  of  the  diseased 
melons,  and  yet  he  wanted  me  to  guess 
at  it.  Of  course  I  told  him  to  send  speci¬ 
mens  to  the  station.  This  is  but  one 
sample  of  similar  letters.  Whenever  a 
disease  or  insect,  appears  which  you  do 
not  know  bow  to  treat,  send  specimens  to 
the  station  in  your  State.  They  are 
there  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
and  studying  all  troubles  of  plants  and 
soils.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


The  husband  looked  up  from  the  news¬ 
paper  he  was  reading  to  say :  “I  see 
Thompson’s  shirt  store  has  been  burned 
out.”  “Whose?”  asked  bis  wife,  who  was 
slightly  deaf.  “Thompson’s  shirt  store,” 
said  the  husband.  “Dear  me,”  said  the 
wife  sympathetically,  “who  tore  it?” — 
New  York  Globe. 


2%  Loss  Against  4:7% 

Government  Figures  Indicate  Value  of 

“  The^mpletg-'  Dormant  Spray  ” 


Our  8-year-old  orchard  atKearneysvillc,  W.  Va. 
Dipped  in  SCALECIDE,  root  and  branch, 
before  planting  and  sprayed  annually  with 
SCALECIDE  since.  Cultivated  for  three  years; 
in  alfalfa  for  five  years  (all  hay  removed). 
Only  fertilization  light  application  nitrate  of 
soda  before  blossoming  in  1919  and  1920. 


I JJE  GUARANTEE  that,  if  you 
'  *  will  divide  an  orchard,  your  worst 
or  best,  in  two  parts  equal  in  general 
condition,  and  for  three  years  spray 
one  part  with  SCALECIDE  according 
to  our  directions  and  the  other  part 
with  lime  sulfur,  giving  the  same  sum¬ 
mer  treatment  to  both  parts,  the  part 
sprayed  with  SCALECIDE  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  part  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulfur — in  the  judgment  of  three  dis¬ 
interested  fruit  growers — or  we  will 
refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for 
the  SCALECIDE. 


A  CCORDING  to  U.  S.  census  report,  in 
A  1910  there  were  151,322,840  bearing  and 
65,791,848  non-bearing  apple  trees — a  total 
of  217,114,688.  In  1920  there  were  only 
115,265,029  bearing  trees — a  loss  of  47%, 
because  in  10  years  the  non-bearing  either 
became  bearing  trees  or  died.  During  the 
same  10-year  period,  in  our  own  orchards  we 
have  not  lost  2%  in  old  or  younfc  trees,  altho 
in  1910  one-quarter  of  a  3,000-tree  orchard 
which  we  took  over  was  dying  and  today  we 
have  21,000  apple  trees  from  1  to  40  years  old. 

Why  Have  We  Not  Lost  2%  in  10  Years? 

The  answer  is  largely  because  our  young  trees  were 
dipped  in  SCALECIDE  before  planting — apple  trees, 
root  and  branch;  peach  trees,  tops  only — and  they 
have  been  sprayed  annually  with  SCALECIDE  ever 
since.  SCALECIDE  controls  scale,  fire  blight  canker, 
pear  psylla  and  aphis — and  it  does  more;  it  has 
an  invigorating  effect  upon  trees  and  foliage,  insur¬ 
ing  plumper  fruit  spurs  and  a  better  chance  for  fruit 
the  following  year.  Reduce yoirrlosses— use  SCALECIDE. 

Head  "your -money -bach  ’’Guarantee.  Write  for 
prices  and  more  information.  Address  Dep't  16. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY 


Herelf  WADES  Wood-Sawii 

COMBI  NATIO 


This  new  trce-faller  attachment  cuts  from  4  inches  to  as  high 
above  grounci'as  you  can  block  the  machine!  Uses  samo  driving 
mechanism  us  drag  sa  w.  Few  arid  simple  attachments  require 
only  15  minutes  to  change.  Works  smoothly  and  easily. 


IWADE  ONE-MAN  DRAG  SAWI 


America’s  Pioneer  one-man  portable  giisnline  wood  saw.  Easy 
starting,  easy  running — powerful  l  II.  i\  motor  makes  Wade  “go 
through  ’em  like  hutter."  Fall  your  trees  witli  tree  falling 
attachment,  cut  up  wood  with  regular  drag  saw.  Use  Wade  Cir¬ 
cular  Saw  Attachment  for  cutting  up  limbs  and  poles  usually 
wasted. 

These  two  units,  with  one-man  drag  saw,  make  up  Wade’s  now 
combination.  Each  ran  be  bought  separately  as  needed,  or  to- 
gether.  The  Wade  Saw  equipped  with  magneto  at  small  additional  cost.  See  Wade  dealer  in  your  territory  or 
write  us  for  details. 


A  complete,  portable  set  of  wood  saw¬ 
ing  attachments  with 

THE  WADE  DRAG  SAW 


R.  M.  WADE  &  CO. 


Drag  Saw  Division 


323  HAWTHORNE  AVENUE 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Sold  by  weight  a  JL  Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing  for 
farm  buildings — and  good  Tin  Roofs  for  residences. 

Apollo- Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  not  only  excel  for  Roofing  and  Siding 
purposes,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Spouting,  and  all  ex¬ 
posed  sheet  metal  work.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin  Plates  also  give 
unequalod  service.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Look  for  the  Keystone 
below  regular  brands.  Shall  we  send  our  valuable  “Better  Buildings’’  booklet? 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receipt  of  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  yon  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory.  Sal  isfacriouOua  rant  ceil. 
On  orders  for  thirty  gallons  or  over  we  will  pr*u>«y  th. 
freight  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  railed. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


1 


I 


Runs  Steady,  Cota  Fast.  Costs 
little  for  fuel.  Powerful  en¬ 
gine.  Any  man  can  operate. 

Quick  change  to  Tree  Saw. 

Sold  on  Lifetime  (Guarantee. 

Cash  or  Terras.  Catalogue  FREE 


Tree  Saw 
Parts 
small  cost 
additional. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1809  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
1899  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH,  P.\. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
hook  has  some  ot  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

Tn  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.01.  equal  to  *s.  6d.,  ar 
t"  marks,  or  in1*  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

IV e  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not,  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
lesponsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nfw- 
Yorkkr  w  hen  writing  the  advertiser. 


May  I  toll  you  how  much  I  like  ycur  paper?  I've 
only  taken  it  nine  months,  nnd  I  like  it  its  well  ns  any 
<  r"  better  than  some  I  have  taken  for  years.  It  seems 
it  was  printed  just  for  me.  In  fact,  I  love  it. 

Maryland.  MRS.  IDA  T.  JONES. 

I  found  a  lady  just  down  the  street  who  is  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  and  what  good  fellowship  it  is  when  we  talk 
over  things  in  the  paper!  .Tust  as  you  said  in  this 
week’s  issue.  MRS.  FRED  WTLSI1IRE. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E  do  believe  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  the  most 
friend]n  paper  in  the  country.  What,  we 
mean  is  that  it  seems  to  band  its  readers  together 
in  a  blessed  tie  of  human  nature  and  good  feeling. 

s|c 

IT  seems  to  be  a  common  belief  in  part  of  the 
West  that  fertilizers  injure  the  soil.  The  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  is  a  good 
explanation : 

Where  fertilizers  are  used  in  small  quantities,  that  is 
from  75  to  125  lbs.  per  acre,  applying  them  to  grain 
crops  grown  continuously  on  the  same  land,  an  actual 
injury  results.  This  injury,  however,  is  not  so  much 
duo  to  t lie  use  of  the  fertilizer  as  it  is  to  the  continuous 
grain  growing.  The  use  of  a  little  fertilizer  simply 
makes  it  possible  to  grow  grain  on  the  land  longer  than 
it  could  profitably  he  grown  without  i(.  hut  at  the  same 
time  not  enough  fertilizer  is  applied  to  assist  in  keeping 
up  the  soil.  Experiments  have  shown,  however,  that 
where  larger  amounts  of  fertilizer  are  used,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  where  the  crops  are  rotated  with  clover  or  other 
sod  crops,  no  such  injury  results. 

Wo  have  found  that  to  he  true.  The  small  dose  of 
fertilizer  may  act  like  a  stimulant  to  force  the  crop 
into  positive  robbery  of  the  soil.  A  full  supply  of 
fertilizer  may  act  as  food,  and  give  the  crop  a 
chance  lo  work  with  the  soil  as  well  as  in  it.  It.  is 
something  like  the  difference  between  a  glass  of 
strong  “home  brew”  and  a  full  meal. 

JjC 

THE  following  report  from  Penn’s  Grove,  N.  ,T., 
contains  what  we  call  a  “mighty  fine”  sugges¬ 
tion  : 

James  McGrano.  Philadelphia  attorney,  who  owns  a 
farm  in  Upper  Penn's  Neck  Township,  has  struck  a 
novel  scheme  to  punish  watermelon  thieves.  McGranc 
received  complaints  from  his  tenant  that  watermelons 
were  missing  nearly  every  night,  so  he  and  the  farmer 
set  a  watch  They  were  rewarded  when  a  party  of 
young  men  from  Salem  were  making  off  with  some  big 
melons  when  the  watchers  pounced  upon  them. 

The  culprits  begged  off  and  promised  to  pay  for  mel¬ 
ons  previously  stolen,  but  McGrane  was  adamant.  “You 
are  nothing  more  than  common  thieves,  and  unless  you 
pay  over  to  the  Salem  County  Memorial  Hospital  with¬ 
in  10  days  the  sum  of  $100.  and  exhibit  to  me  a  receipt 
therefor,  1  will  swear  out  a  complaint  against  you  to  the 
jumper  authorities  of  Salem  County.” 

Wo  think  Mr.  McGrane  will  enforce  bis  demand. 
Tr  is  what  you  might  call  a  melancholy  outcome  for 
melon  thieves  to  be  compelled  to  Help  support,  a  hos¬ 
pital.  They  will  need  hospital  treatment  if  they 
keep  up  their  stealing.  Tt  is  right  to  put  the  man  or 
boy  who  “coons”  melons  right  in  the  same  class  ns 
a  horsetliief. 

* 

T  ihe  Republican  State  Convention  in  Syracuse 
Senator  W.  M.  ('abler  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  about  national  expenses: 

Men  and  women  ask  why  has  the  cost  of  government 
reached  $4,000,000,000  today,  compared  with  $1,000.- 
000, 000  previous  to  1015?  The  reasons  are  simple,  if 
not  consoling.  Before  Ihe  war  we  had  little  or  no 
national  debt.  Today  our  indebtedness  exceeds  $23,000,- 
000,000.  We  are  bound  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  debt 
and  lay  aside  annually  for  its  final  payment.  This 
year  for  those  purposes  we  will  need  one  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  billion  dollars.  Appropriations  this  year  for  war 
risk,  hospitalization  and  rehabilitation  <>f  our  soldier 
sick  and  wounded  total  nearly  one-lmlf  billion  dollars. 
Pensions  for  Spanish  and  Civil  War  veterans  and  then- 
widows  will  require  $250,000,000.  These  items  aggre¬ 
gate  $2,000,000,000.  To  them  you  must  add  the  cost  of 
the  army  and  navy,  which,  although  cut  in  half,  still 
amounts  to  $700,000,000. 

Tt.  appears  to  bo  true  that  something  over  SO  per 
cent  of  all  our  taxes  may  be  said  to  be  a  hideous 
legacy  left  by  the  war.  Our  national  debt  represents 
more  than  $200.  with  interest,  added,  for  every  man, 


woman  and  child  in  the  country.  Each  year  we 
must  pay  an  annual  charge  of  about  $3,000,000,000 
directly  due  to  war  and  its  consequences,  or  to  pre¬ 
paration  for  another  war.  With  this  awful  load  of 
war  debts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  demand  that  something  be  done  at 
once  to  shut  off  these  horrible  expenses.  We  are  till 
interested  in  the  coming  conference  on  disarmament, 
and  there  are  some  who  entertain  the  rosy  hope  that 
it  will  result  in  an  agreement  to  disarm  completely 
and  thus  bring  about  universal  peace.  No  one  can 
be  more  desirous  than  we  are  to  see  the  nations  of 
(he  earth  scrap  their  weapons  and  quit  (bis  hellish 
competition  in  the  art  of  wholesale  murder.  We  are 
all  staggering  under  the  burden  of  taxation,  yet  that 
i  ;  not  the  worst  legacy  from  the  Great  War.  The 
extravagance,  hatred,  lawlessness  and  It  ratal  feeling 
brought  into  life  by  the  great  conflict  are  far  more 
dangerous  to  Iho  Republic  than  tbe  money  debt, 
staggering  as  that  may  be.  So  long  as  the  nations 
go  about  like  men  armed  to  the  tooth,  in  constant 
readiness  to  shoot  or  stab,  there  can  be  no  real  pence, 
and  without  peace  there  can  he  no  real  progress  of 
mankind.  We  favor  disarmament,  but  we  are  under 
no  illusions  about,  (bo  result  of  the  coming  confer¬ 
ence.  We  think  it  will  lead  to  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  nations,  and  in  time  bring  about  a  re¬ 
duction  in  armament.  We  do  not  expect,  however, 
to  see  the  world  stop  breeding  war  eagles  and  go  to 
raising  doves.  Tf  every  warship  in  tbe  world  were 
sunk  and  every  cannon,  every  rifle  and  every  pound 
of  explosives  sent  to  tbe  bottom  of  (be  ocean,  there 
would  be  no  sure  guarantee  of  perpetual  peace. 
While  human  nature  remains  as  it  is.  men  and  na¬ 
tions  will  fight,  even  though  deprived  of  their  -weap¬ 
ons.  There  was  a  ease  whore  a  man  who  had  lost 
both  legs  fought  a  terrible  battle  with  a  man  who 
bad  lost  both  arms!  Until  (be  heart  and  soul  of 
man  are  changed  by  education  and  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  tbe  nations  will  fight  and  (lie  farmer  nnd 
worker  must  carry  tbe  burden.  Disarmament  is  a 
slop  along  tbe  way,  but  only  a  step,  bet  us  not 
expect  too  much  from  it.  In  (be  last  analysis  "icr 
have  pot  to  do  if  ourselves" — each  one  in  bis  own 
life  being  so  honest  and  temperate  and  fair  in  bis 
dealings  that  be  can  influence  the  community  nnd 
State  and  nation  for  peace.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
peace  on  earth  until  there  be  good  will  among  men. 
and  there  can  be  no  good  will  unless  we  are  all  will¬ 
ing  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

* 

HERE  is  great  need  of  an  expert  plant  breeder 
in  working  out  a  true  type  of  this  new  Ilubam 
clover.  In  almost  every  collection  you  will  find 
plants  developing  seed  in  all  the  way  from  90  to 
125  days.  They  vary  in  size  and  shape.  Some  seem 
able  to  stand  an  ordinary  Winter,  while  others  are 
about  as  tender  as  corn.  In  one  lot  seeded  July  20 
there  were  plants  nearly  three  feet  high  by  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  with  bloom  appearing.  Right  in  tbe  same 
row  there  are  even  larger  plants  with  no  evidence 
oZ  flowering  before  ('rust.  We  think  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  strain  of  this  clover  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  live  through  an  ordinary  Winter.  The 
plant  breeder  will  select  out  these  various  strains 
and  fix  their  type  so  that  we  may  depend  on  them. 
In  time  we  think  they  will  be  separated  as  cleanly  as 
varieties  <>('  corn,  so  that  we  may  use  the  sort  best 
suited  to  our  needs.  In  addition  to  its  other  qual¬ 
ities.  we  must  remember  that  this  clover  is  one  of  the 
best  bee  or  honey  plants  ever  heard  of. 

« 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  on  page  110$.  wo  suggested  the 
name  of  Elbert  S.  Brigham  of  St.  Albans.  VI.. 
as  a  very  suitable  man  to  represent  his  State  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Since  then  we  have  made  a 
canvass  of  the  situation.  It  seems  that  many  of 
the  politicians  and  most  of  flu*  newspapers  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  Congressman  Frank  E.  Greene  for  Senator. 
He  seems  to  have  been  selected  by  the  organization 
to  succeed  Semi  tor  Page.  When  we  get  away  from 
the  politicians  we  find  a  very  different  story.  Over 
SO  per  cent  of  flu*  country  people  who  have  thus  far 
written  ns  favor  Mir.  Brigham.  He  is  known  to  them 
through  his  work  as  ( ’ommissioncr  of  Agriculture. 
They  agree  that  flic  State  should  be  represented  b.v 
an  intelligent  farmer.  The  situation  seems  to  be 
about  as  follows:  The  politicians  have  already  se¬ 
lected  a  candidate.  .Vs  usual.  the  plain  people  who 
do  the  voting  and  pay  the  taxes  are  not  being  con¬ 
sulted.  We  believe  from  our  canvass  ilius  far  that 
if  it  were  left  to  the  people  without  interference  or 
manufactured  sentiment,  a  majority  of  Vermont 
farmers  would  prefer  Mr.  Brigham.  That  statement 
may  surprise  some  of  the  politicians,  but  we  think 
we  have  the  facts  to  demonstrate  it.  All  (bis  being 
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so.  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  of  Vermont  should  not  start  an  effective  cam¬ 
paign  to  secure  the  services  of  the  man  they  want. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  attempt  to  tell  the  Vermont 
people  what  they  should  do.  A  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  a  national  character.  We 
are  all  interested  in  sending  to  the  Senate  the  type 
of  men  who  will  serve  agriculture  faithfully.  We 
believe  Mr.  Brigham  is  of  that  type. 

a. 

THE  New  York  State  Federation  of  County  Sheep 
(i rowers  has  begun  the  manufacture  of  blankets 
and  suitings  from  virgin  wool.  These  goods  are  sold 
direct,  and  already  a  good  trade  has  been  developed. 
One  recent  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  brought 
nearly  1.000  letters  of  inquiry  and  many  sales.  This 
confirms  (In*  belief  we  have  long  held  that,  farmers 
may  find  a  direct  stile  for  their  products  if  they  will 
go  after  the  business  in  the  right  way.  There  must 
be  some  strong  organization  which  can  assemble  the 
raw  material  and  guarantee  enough  of  it  to  make 
manufacturing  profitable.  Then,  when  (lie  goods  are 
made,  this  organization  can  do  the  selling  by  solicit¬ 
ing  individual  orders.  They  must  present  a  fair 
bargain,  guarantee  the  goods,  and  let  people  know 
"'hat  they  have  to  sell.  With  the  business  properly 
developed  (lie  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  keep 
three  or  four  mills  running.  We  hear  much  about 
the  business  depression,  but  Ibis  experience  with 
offering  these  blankets  and  cloth  shows  that  our 
people  have  money  to  spend  for  popular  bargains. 
They  will  buy  goods  of  any  description  as  soon  .-is 
they  arc  convinced  that  they  will  gel  their  money’s 
worth  of  guaranteed  goods. 

'  s’ 

WHEN  we  started  this  crusade  against  (lie  auto 
hog  we  had  no  idea  that  it  would  grow  into 
a  nation-wide  movement.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  farm  enterprises  of  the  day.  Our  mails 
are  tilled  with  reports  from  farmers  showing  how 
they  have  handled  these  hogs.  They  are  doing  great 
work,  and  some  of  (he  “treatments”  given  art*  very 
original.  Here  is  one  report : 

(  ouncil  Bluffs.  Sept.  2$. — To  be  compelled  to  gorge 
themselves  on  a  truckload  of  melons  which  they  had 
stolen  from  a  field  was  the  novel  form  of  punishment 
for  nine  young  men  caught  by  Walter  .T.  Miller,  melon 
grower. 

Miller  surprised  (he  youths  and  advanced  on  them 
with  a  revolver,  forcing  them  to  drive  the  truck  to  his 
house. 

He  then  locked  them  in  a  room,  and  holding  them  in 
(error,  forced  them  to  eat  melons  that  his  wife  passed 
through  a  window. 

At  the  end  of  the  melon  eating  contest  the  robbers 
were  all  rolling  on  the  floor  in  agony,  while  three  mol- 
ous  only  remained  in  the  truck. 

That  was  better  than  a  charge  of  shot.  It  will  bo 
remembered  longer,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  these 
young  men  will  for  years  be  able  to  pass  a  melon 
patch  without  “a  sinking  at  the  stomach.” 

WE  are  doing  what  we  can  to  encourage  milk 
drinking,  especially  by  children.  People 
everywhere  are  helping.  The  movement  is  becoming 
a  national  one.  Over  in  Canada  they  are  getting 
ahead  of  us  in  this  work.  We  must  not.  let  them 
boat.  us.  At  the  Toronto  National  Fair  500,000  free 
milk  tickets  were  given  out  to  children.  On  one  day 
there  wore  235.000  people  on  the  ground,  and  there 
was  a  total  attendance  <>f  1.242.000  figured  at  the 
gate  for  the  entire  fair.  It  was  closed  tight  on  Sun¬ 
days  ;il  that.  Every  child  who  came  had  a  free  glass 
of  milk.  Hundreds  or  thousands  of  gallons  were 
disposed  of  in  this  way.  It  was  great  advertising — 
the  best,  that  c-ouhl  be  obtained.  Train  a  child  to 
milk  drinking  and  he  will  not  depart  from  the  habit. 
He  will  become  a  “booster”  for  the  idea,  since  the 
milk  will  make  him  a  buster.  Count  that  day  lost 
in  which  you  do  not  induce  some  friend  to  drink  a 
glass  of  milk,  when  he  might  otherwise  call  for  “pop” 
or  soft  drinks. 


Brevities 

Wet  land  has  riches — only  found  by  ditches. 

No  man  can  ever  “swim  out”  without  kicking. 

'I’ll ere  will  1><-  more  silage  than  usual  this  Winter — 
and  less  hay.  That  will  mean  extra  feed. 

Corn  and  outs  ground  together,  with  wheat  bran 
added.  How  is  it  for  a  balanced  grain  ration? 

The.  best  scientific  advice  seems  to  be  that  distilled 
water  is  bad  for  children.  Boiled  or  filtered  water  is 
better. 

Weedy  fields  are  reported  everywhere.  Tn  parts  of 
ihe  West  farmers  are  buying  feeding  lambs  to  clean  up 
the  weedy  cornfields. 

’Tweke  well  if  till  could  lit*  content  with  our  old- 
fashioned  condiment ;  not  blow  their  hard-earned  cash 
away,  hut  eat  horseradish  every  day. 

No  question  about  the  fact  that  forest  leaves,  com¬ 
posted  with  lime,  will  make  good  fertilizer.  The  trouble 
usually  is  that  it  costs  too  much  in  labor  to  rake  up  the 
leaves. 
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The  Henry  Wolohon  Defense  Fund 

The  following  persons  have,  up  to  September  30, 
subscribed  to  what  they  call  “The  Henry  Wolohon 
Defense  Fund.”  This  money  will  go  to  help  in  the 
defense  of  Ilenrv  Wolohon,  whose  story  was  told  by 
his  daughter  on  page  1159,  It.  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Wolohon  found  a  man  robbing  his  bon¬ 
in', use.  After  giving  fair  warning,  Mr.  Wolohon  tired 
and  killed  the  thief.  lie  was  arrested,  and  is  now 
cut  on  bail  awaiting  trial  for  murder  or  man¬ 
slaughter.  The  ease  has  attracted  wide  attention, 
and  many  of  our  readers  want  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  defense,  as  this  is  a  common  cause  in  which  all 
poultryiuen  and  farmers  generally  are  interested. 
The  contributions  are  entirely  voluntary  and  are 
coming  freely.  We  give  below  brief  extracts  from 
some  of  the  letters. 


George  F.  Allen,  Westchester  County.  N.  Y . 

R.  H.  Chandler,  Middlesex  County,  N.  .1 . 

II.  Seager.  Allegany  County,  X.  Y.. . 

.Tames  Pillow,  Putnam  County,  X.  Y.... . 

■Tames  O.  I.e  Fevre,  Ulster  County,  X.  Y . 

Frank  M.  Uilley,  Suffolk  County,  Mass... . 

George  C.  Feld,  Westchester  County.  X.  Y . 

C.  H.  Holmes,  Franklin  County.  Mass . 

A.  IT.  Klein.  Madison  County.  X.  Y . 

Wm.  II.  S.  Greenwood,  Monmouth  County,  X.  J. 
Henry  Tobey,  Otsego  County,  X.  Y . 

G.  F.  Shepard,  Tolland  County,  Conn.......... 

Harvey  C.  Campbell,  Rensselaer  County,  X.  Y . . 

S.  Friedlander,  Somerset  County.  N.  .1 . 

J.  C.  Xicholls,  Macon  County,  Ill . 

H.  II.  Brigham,  New  York . 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Benwell.  Passaic  County.  N.  .1 . 

C.  H.  Wells,  Suffolk  County,  X.  Y . 

Melvin  E.  Seavey.  Penobscot  County.  Me . 

Buchanan  Burr.  Barnstable  County.  Mass . 

C.  H.  Van  Mons,  Bergen  County.  X.  J . 

S.  C.  Rees,  Howard  County,  Ind . 

W.  Halbert.  Chenango  County.  X.  Y . 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Eewis,  Clarke  County.  Ya . 
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“I  think  the  way  he  used  that  chicken  thief  is 
the  proper  way  to  deal  with  such  trash,  and  I  would 
like  to  meet  the  man  and  tell  him  so.” 

"I  am  not  now  in  the  chicken  business,  but  I  will 
join  an  association  whose  object  would  be  to  keep 
on  hand  a  fund  to  lie  used  to  defend  farmers  who 
are  brought  into  court  for  protecting  tlioir  property, 
and  also  to  run  down  the  thieves.” 

“I  am  a  farmer,  and  have  to  work  hard  for  what 
I  get.  but  I  will  gladly  do  more  it'  this  is  not  enough. 
Speak  up.  friends,  and  let  your  voice  be  heard.” 

“I  am  far  from  being  a  millionaire,  but  as  long 
as  I.  have  a  dollar  left,  I  will  donate  it  to  a  fund 
to  defend  any  man  who  will  go  and  do  likewise; 
that.  is.  protect  his  property  from  the  thief.” 

"I  admire  your  stand  in  this  matter,  and  hope  the 
farmers  will  do  their  duty.  If  the  jury  votes  to 
convict  Mr.  Wolohon.  I  will  give  $10  to  hang  the 
jury.’ 

“Money  is  a  scarce  article  with  us  because  chicken 
thieves  took  a  heavy  toll  last  year,  hut  we  are  send¬ 
ing  $5,  as  we  feel  Mr.  Wolohon  deserves  the  help  of 
every  poultryman.  He  deserves  far  more  credit  lor 
taking  the  action  he  did  than  the  man  who  sits  with 
folded  hands  and  lets  these  rascals  have  full  sway.’ 

“I  desire  that  Mr.  Wolohon  he  given  absolute 
freedom.  Every  now  and  then  1  sleep  in  my  chicken- 
house,  and  I  will  say  thai.  if  I  caught  a  thief  steal¬ 
ing.  1  would  shoot  him  on  the  spot.” 

"I  hope  that  Mr.  Wolohon  gets  clear  and  shoots 
a  dozen  more  chicken  thieves.  Where  I  live,  we 
have  a  different  class  of  thieves.  They  come  from 
nearby  cities  in  automobiles,  and  steal  fruit  and 
vegetables.  In  many  cases  they  are  wealthy  people. 
T  have  arrested  a  good  many,  but.  our  local  justices 
make  the  fine  too  light.” 


The  Egg  Situation  and  Prices 

Those  who  have  watched  market  reports  in  the  New 
York  daily  papers  recently  have  seen  heavy  advances 
and  drops  in  prices  and  a  high  premium  put  on  white 
eggs. 

For  the  past  two  years  California  has  been  sending 
jo  New  York  earlots  of  carefully  graded  white  eggs, 
shipped  in  new  eases.  They  struck  the  trade  so  favor¬ 
ably  that  they  have  sold  regularly  up  to,  and  in  snipe 
instances  above,  the  price  received  for  nearby  whites. 

When  the  New  Jersey  Poultry  Association  eggs  began 
to  arrive  here,  California  eggs  met  their  first  serious 
competition.  The  New  Jersey  eggs  are  shipped  in  new 
cases,  as  carefully  graded  as  the  Oalifornias,  and  can 
be  put  into  New  York  over  night,  while  the  others 
require  four  to  six  days,  /hose  handling  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Association  eggs,  from  t li <*  packing-house  to  the  eity 
market,  realized  that  they  had  not  only  as  good  looking 
a  product  as  the  California,  but  it  was  several  days 
fresher,  so  they  put  the  price  live  cents  per  dozen  above 
the  top  quotation,  and  found  ready  sale  at  that  figure 
f«,r  tip'  quantities  offered. 

This  at  once  hit  a  class  of  dealers  who  handle  small 
shipments  of  nearby  white  eggs  from  New  5  ork  State. 
Pennsylvania.  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  producers  not. 
in  the  Association.  Some  of  these  eggs  are  just  as  good 
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in  grading  and  freshness  as  the  Association  eggs,  though 
mainly  packed  in  second-hand  cases,  and  the  shippers 
naturally  feel  that  they  ought  to  have  the  same  price, 
or  very  near  that.  To  hold  the  shippers  some  dealers 
increased  the  price  where  they  could,  and  others  are 
said  to  have  returned  the  higher  figure,  and  done  the- 
selling  for  nothing.  But  it  is  well  known  that  many 
of  these  small  shipments  have  sold  regularly  above  the 
top  quotation,  as  they  were  handled  in  a  jobbing  way 
or  actually  retailed  by  the  first-hand  receivers.  Some 
of  these  dealers  return  the  full  premium  price  to  the 
shippers,  while  others  frankly  say  that  “the  quotation.” 
or  a  trifie  above — for  looks — is  all  that  the  shipper  is- 
entitled  to.  The  balance  goes  into  their  own  pockets 
to  pay  for  their  extra  trouble— a  sort  of  “honest  graft.” 

Naturally  dealers  of  this  type  who  want  to  hold  their 
shippers  by  paying  close  to  the  Association  prices  v  ill 
have  to  take  smaller  rake-offs — not  an  agreeable  out¬ 
look  to  them. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  worked  up  because 
of  the  generally  unsettled  market,  and  the  determination 
that  the  Association  eggs  shall  he  put  in  their  proper 
price  relation  to  other  eggs.  There  has  been  talk  of  a 
strike  of  buyers,  a  boycott  of  white  eggs.  etc.,  and  some 
newspapers  have  frothed  at  the  mouth  over  what  they 
called  an  outrageous  hold-up  of  consumers  by  the 
farmers.  No  doubt  the  noise  and  dust  throwing  will 
subside,  after  a  little  time,  and  the  market  will  move 
along  at  its  normal  even  tenor. 

The  large  number  of  egg  grades  listed  in  the  New 
York  quotations  in  daily  papers  is  bewildering  to  most 
people.  There  are  now  35  of  these  egg  grades  quoted. 
The  writer  has  never  been  able  to  discover  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  them  used  in  actual  buying  and 
selling.  If  is  true  that  expert  candlers  can  detect 
shades  of  difference  in  eggs  that  are  invisible  to  the 
layman,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  two  experts 
could  take  a  ease  of  mixed  eggs  and  put  the  same 
technical  grades  on  the  individual  eggs,  or  come  any¬ 
where  near  doing  it. 

But  these  fine-spun,  hair-splitting  grades  come  handy 
when  one  wishes  to  boost  the  price  of  a  ease  a  cent  or 
two  a  dozen  on  a  bill,  or  chop  ofl  a  like  amount  from 
an  account  sales.  It  is  as  easy  to  do  that  as  to  name 
a  dog  Sport  or  Towser.  w.  u. 


The  Farmer’s  “  Soft  Job  ” 

I  find  most  city  people  seem  to  think  the  farmer  has 
it  soft,  until  they  try  their  hand  at  it.  Then  they  begin 
to  sort  of  realize  how- the  farmer  really  earns  his  living 
by  the  “sweat  of  bis  brow.”  They  think  all  the  farmer 
has  to  do  is  to  plant  the  seeds  one  week,  take  a  rest  for 
a  week  or  so.  and  then  go  gather  a  bumper  crop,  which 
turns  into  gold  at  once.  It  is  a  crime  how  little  some 
people  know  of  the  things  which  should  vitally  interest 
them.  C.  w.  S. 

You  are  right.  It.  is  an  unpardonable  crime,  but 
what  can  be  done  about  it?  It  is  one  of  those 
crimes  which  only  bring  self-punishment,  and  men 
who  must  punish  themselves  always  blame  some  one 
else  when  the  blow  falls.  Farming  is  the  foundation 
business  upon  which  all  the  world's  activities  must 
stand.  Yet  some  of  these  city  people  regard  it  as 
a  form  of  punishment.  They  seem  to  think  that 
when  a  man  goes  to  farming  he  goes  to  jail,  when 
in  reality  it  ought  to  he  a  move  toward  freedom. 
Those  of  us  who  love  to  live  in  the  country  can 
afford  to  laugh  at  these  poor  feehle-minded  children 
of  brick  and  stone. 


New  Jersey  Criminal  Law 

Some  weeks  ago  we  were  asked  whether  there 
is  a  law  in  New  Jersey  under  which  a  jury  may 
determine  sentence  for  a  convicted  criminal,  thus 
taking  the  right  to  sentence  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
judge.  An  attorney  in  New  Jersey  calls  attention 
to  the  following  law,  which  was  approved  in  April, 
1919 : 

Every  person  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
his  aiders,  abt  ttors.  counsellors  an  cl  procurers,  shall 
suffer  death  unless  the  jury  shall  by  their  verdict,  and 
as  a  part  thereof,  upon  and  after  consideration  of  all 
the  evidence,  recommend  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
for  life,  in  which  ease  this  and  no  greater  punishment 
shall  be  imposed:  and  every  person  convicted  of  murder 
in  the  second  degree  shall  suffer  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  not  exceeding  30  years. 


Conditions  are  Improving 

We  do  not  wish  to  arouse  any  fa  1  so  hopes  in 
our  readers,  hut  it  is  hard  for  us  lo  escape  the 
conviction  that  conditions  are  improving.  That  is 
true  of  farmers  on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope,  what¬ 
ever  may  he  the  facts  as  regards  the  West.  Our 
farmers  have  not  been  speculating  in  land,  and  are 
not.  as  a  rule,  forced  to  liquidate  obligations  on 
in. fluted  values.  Most  of  our  farmers  sell  their  pro¬ 
ducts  for  cash,  and  co-operative  selling  is  gaining,  so 
that  prices  are  more  stable.  There  are  still  many 
cases  where  farmers  are  at  the  mercy  of  middlemen 
and  agents,  hut  the  proportion  of  such  is  lower  than 
in  former  years.  The  general  nsi1  of  trucks  and  im¬ 
proved  mads  has  widened  the  circle  around  every 
large  market  within  which  farmers  may  sell  direct. 
It  is  true  that  this  does  not  greatly  help  many  farmers 


who  live  far  hack  where  the  roads  are  poor.  It  lias, 
however,  made  a  great  difference  in  the  total  farm 
business,  and  those  farmers  hack  on  the  side  roads 
will  find  improved  facilities  within  a  few  years.  We 
never  have  fallen  in  with  the  argument  that  the 
reduction  in  number  of  farmers  is  an  unmixed  evil. 
The  weeding  out  process  has  been  going  on  for  years, 
and  some  of  the  desirable  ones  who  have  left  the 
farms  will  come  back.  The  country  must  be  fed,  and 
with  fewer  farmers  to  provide  the  food,  those  who 
remain  on  the  farms  will  have  a  better  chance.  While 
there  will  not  be  any  sudden  or  remarkable  “boom” 
in  farming,  we  think  the  tide  has  turned  and  that  our 
people  on  the  upper  Atlantic  coast  are.  as  a  whole, 
in  better  condition  than  the  farmers  of  any  other 
section  in  the  country.  They  have  the  best  local 
markets,  fewer  mortgage  obligations,  a  smaller  sur¬ 
plus  of  crops  on  hand,  and  a  more  reasonable  out¬ 
look. 


How  New  York  Dairymen  Feel 

Farmers  in  this  section  are  not  very  optimistic  as  to 
the  outlook  for  the  dairyman.  The  pooling  plan  has  dis¬ 
turbed  many,  and  but  few  have  signed  up  in  this  imme¬ 
diate  locality.  How  this  will  affect  them  remaibs  to  he 
seen.  Hay  crop  was  up  to  average,  and  silage  will  be 
plentiful.  Dairies  will  not  he  much  reduced,  though 
non-producers  will  bo  more  carefully- sorted  out.  Prices 
are  low,  ranging  from  $25  for  heifers  to  $75  for  good 
milk  cows.  Potatoes  are  about  half  a  crop,  but  free 
from  rot.  Most  root  crops  are  good.  M.  w.  Q. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  seem  to  be  satisfied.  What  is  the  use  of  be¬ 
ing  any  other  way?  There  is  plenty  of  hay  and  silage; 
no  frost  yet  to  hurt,  tomato  vines.  Cows  are  changing 
hands  some  ;  all  will  winter  about  the  same  as  usual. 
Fresh  cows  and  springers  are  anywhere  from  $75  to 
$125.  Dealers  ask  $125.  1  live  five  miles  from  rail¬ 

road;  have  to  pay  15c  a  can  to  get  my  milk  hauled  there, 
and  get  the  pool  price.  Help  is  high — 10c  an  hour  and 
board — for  helping  thrash  and  filling  silo.  One  can  get 
all.  the  help  he  wants  if  he  can  pay  the  price.  Farmers 
are  not  hiring  any  more  than  they  can  help.  N,  A.  M. 

<  'henango  Co..  X.  Y. 

The  dairymen  generally,  while  not  satisfied  that  they 
are  getting  as  much  as  they  should  for  their  milk,  still 
have  Confidence  in  the  League,  and  expect  that  eventu¬ 
ally  the  men  who  do  the  work  and  produce  the  milk 
will  receive  at  least  part  of  the  profit  that  now  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  a  mosquito  fleet  of  middlemen  who 
skin  both  producer  and  consumer.  We  have  had  an 
unusually  gOod  season  for  corn,  consequently  there  will 
he  plenty  of  silage.  The  hay  erop  is  short;  late  rains 
have  made  Fall  pasturage  unusually  good.  Not  so  many 
cows  will  he  milked  this  Winter:  a  great  many  have 
been  sold.  Prices  are  low;  good  cows  can  be  bought  for 
from  $00  to  $75.  Personally.  I  do  not  believe  dairying 
will  ever  pay  what  it  should  until  we  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer.  To  my  mind,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
leave  the  best  paying  end  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of 
profiteers.  I  saw  *a  statement  today  that  2,000,000 
quarts  of  milk  are  consumed  in  New  York  City  per 
day.  As  there  are  something  like  0.000.000  people 
there,  somebody’s  children  must  go  without  an  adequate 
amount  of  milk.  Too  many  middlemen,  too  big  prices. 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  r.  r. 

Taking  the  milk  situation  as  a  whole,  I  think  the 
dairy  farmers  are  satisfied  with  the  outlook.  Of  course 
there  is  once  in  a  while  a  squealer,  as  there  always  is 
and  always  will  he.  We  did  not  cut  our  usual  amount 
of  bay ;  about  one-fourth  short.  Wo  have  an  abundance 
of  silage,  and  it  is  eared-  very  nicely.  I  think  there 
will  be  about  the  same  number  of  cows  put  through  the 
Winter.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  many  cows  for  sale, 
and  prices  are  somewhat  lower  than  usual;  from  $00  to 
$110  for  the  best.  Some  buyers  showing  up  lately. 
Beef  worth  practically  nothing.  Oats  were  a  light  crop. 
Buckwheat  lias  a  good  growth  of  straw  and  seems  to  be 
well  filled.  Early  potatoes  no  good  ;  late  ones  better. 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  E.  w. 

Dairymen  are  not  satisfied  with  present  conditions, 
but  think  the  outlook  better  than  fur  some  time,  relying 
on  the  League  to  bring  about  better  conditions.  The 
hay  crop  in  this  vicinity,  taking  a  radius  of  50  miles, 
is  fair  to  good;  offered  at  approximately  half  of  last 
year's  prices.  The  corn  crop  is  equal  to  or  better  than 
the  one  of  1913  in  quality,  and  a  much  larger  acreage. 
Silos  will  be  all  filled,  and  considerable  corn  still  in  the 
fields.  The  number  of  cows  milked  will  be  about  the 
same,  as  there  is  practically  no  market  at  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  prices  prevailing  US  months  ago.  I  think  the 
majority  of  dairymen  would  reduce  their  herds  if  they 
could  got  fair  prices  for  their  stock.  J.  c.  S. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Madison  County  lias  had  a  warm,  dry  Fall.  Water 
very  low  in  many  places.  Feed  in  pastures  poor  and 
in  need  of  rain.  Hay  a  light  crop;  oats  yielded  poorly. 
Potatoes  in  most  fields  a  light  yield,  although  some 
farmers  report  a  normal  crop.  Early  potatoes  brought 
S2.25  per  bu.  to  farmers  who  sold  them  in  Syracuse. 
Cars  are  being  loaded  at  PeRuyter  at  $1.10  per  bu.  this 
week.  There  never  was  a  better  crop  of  corn,  which 
will  make  up  for  the  shortage  in  hay.  Everyone  lias 
enough  and  to  spare  for  silo  tilling.  Cows  are  cheaper 
this  Fall.  Although  buyers  are  plenty,  the  dairymen 
are  keeping  about  the  same  number  of  milk  cows.  Some 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  pooling  plan,  while  others 
think  there  are  too  many  salaries  to  come  out  of  the 
price  of  milk  before  reaching  the  farmer's  pocket. 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  j.  w. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Two  Angels 

Two  wandering  angels,  .Sleep  and  Death, 
Once  met  in  .sunny  weather  ; 

And  while  the  twain  were  taking  breath 
They  held  discourse  together. 

Quoth  Sleep,  whose  face,  though  twice  as 
fair, 

Was  strangely  like  the  other’s — 

So  like,  in  sooth,  that  anywhere 

They  might  have  passed  for  brothers: 

“A  busv  life  is  mine,  I  trow; 

Would  I  were  omnipresent; 

So  fast  and  far  have  1  to  go; 

And  yet  my  work  is  pleasant. 

“I  east  my  potent  poppies  forth. 

And.  lo !  the  cares  that  cumber 
The  toiling,  suffering  sons  of  earth 
Are  drowned  in  sweetest  slumber. 

“The  student  rests  his  weary  brain, 

And  waits  the  fresher  morrow; 

I  ease  the  patient  of  his  pain. 

The  mourner  of  his  sorrow. 

“I  bar  the  gates  where  cares  abide, 

And  open  Pleasure’s  portals 
T<  visioned  joys;  thus,  far  and  wide, 

J  earn  the  praise  of  mortals.” 

“Alas!”  replied  the  other,  “mine 
Is  not  a  task  so  grateful ; 

Howe'er  to  mercy  I  incline. 

To  mortals  1  am  hateful. 

“They  call  me  ‘kill-joy.’  every  one. 

And  speak  in  sharp  detraction 
Of  all  I  do ;  yet  have  I  done 
Full  many  a  kindly  action.” 

“True!”  answered  Sleep,  “but  all  the 
while 

Thine  office  is  berated, 

’Tis  only  by  the  vile  and  weak 
That  thou  art  feared  and  hated. 

“And  though  thy  work  on  earth  has  given 
To  all  a  shade  of  sadness. 

Consider — every  saint  in  heaven 
J  tern  embers  thee  with  gladness!” 

- .TO J I  X  GODFREY  .SAXE. 


A  Washboiler  Fireless  Cooker 

It  is  only  a  washboiler.  just  the  com¬ 
mon  copper-bottom  tin  variety,  but  for 
two  years  it  has  proved  to  ’  e  one  of  our 
biggest  assets  in  the  kitchen.  Of  course 
you  will  associate  it.  right  away  with  Sun¬ 
ny  Monday,  soapsuds  and  boiling  clothes 
instead  of  washing  them.  Not  a  hit  of  it. 
Our  old  dream  of  a  community  laundry 
lias  come  to  pass,  and  we  can  get  a  great 
big  clothes  basket  full  of  clothes  done  for 
75  cents.  So  why  wash  an*  more?  Nev¬ 
ertheless  it  remains  our  portion  to  cook. 
Summer  and  Winter,  and  as  our  folks 
persist  in  liking  home  cooking  best,  it 
remains  for  us  to  do  it  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  manner,  with  a  very  good  stove, 
burning  either  coal  or  wood.  And  lln 
hnilcr.  Wo  bought  the  said  boiler  last 
Summer  when  war  prices  were  <>ir  the 
downward  slide  and  put  it  on  the  back  of 
the  kitchen  stove,  on  the  iron  shelf,  which 
is  10  in.  wide.  It  has  a  good,  tight  fitting 
cover.  Then  we  made  a  paper  pad  for 
the  bottom,  and  a  thick  new  feather  pil¬ 
low  which  fitted  the  top,  that  with  two 
earthen  jars  holding  a  gallon-  each,  with 
tight  covers  also,  completed  our  tireless 
cooker  for  the  Summer. 

When  getting  breakfast  we  prepared 
whatever  vegetables  or  meat  we  planned 
for  the  day.  vegetables  in  one  jar.  meat  in 
the  other,  or  perhaps  beans  prepared  as 
for  tanking,  or  perhaps  a  rice  pudding. 
These  were  cooked  15  or  20  Yniuutes  in 
the  jars.  Then  each  one.  well  wrapped 
in  old  newspapers,  set  side  by  side  in  the 
boiler,  with  the  pillow  pressed  closely 


I  her 


■e  the 
bread 
boiler 


over  them,  the  boiler  covered,  and 
need  be  no  more  fire  for  that  day. 

In  'Winter,  when  in  spite  of  fi 
cold  gets  in,  working  havoc  with 
making,  we  set  our  sponge  in  the 
to  rise  and  have  no  trouble.  Of  course 
for  \Y  inter  we  do  not  use  the  pillow,  sim¬ 
ply  a  paper  in  the  bottom.  We  also  put 
our  bread  when  in  loaves  to  rise  there, 
biscuits  and  coffee  cake,  (lie  griddle  cake 
batter  which  we  mix  in  the  evening,  be¬ 
fore  baking,  and  have  no  trouble  even 
though  it  be  zero  weather  outside. 

We  shall  soon  make  some  mango  relish. 
They  say  it  is  very  good.  It  may  he  dif¬ 
ferent  from  yours.  Chop  fine  12  man¬ 
goes.  six  red  and  six  green,  and  six  onions, 
medium  sized.  Four  over  this  boiling 
water,  let  stand  five  minutes,  pour  off 
and  drain.  Then  add  1*,?.  cups  of  vin¬ 
egar,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
of  salt,  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  Bring  this  to  a  boil,  then  set  on 
back  of  stove  and  simmer  20  minutes; 
seal  while  hot.  F.  a.  h. 


Boil  all  together  until  soft.  Strain  and 
put  in  the  kettle  again.  When  boiling 
hot  add  11  tablespoons  (even)  of  corn¬ 
starch,  wet  smooth  in  cold  water,  and 
boil  five  minutes,  being  careful  that  it 
does  not  burn.  This  makes  eight  quarts. 
I  can  it  ho(  in  glass  jars  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  I  presume  it  would  be 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2055.  Slip-on  blouse  for  misses  nrnl  snmi 
women.  10  niut  IS  years.  1059.  Embrobl 
ery  design  in  tulip  motif.  The  16-year 
size  will  require  1  %  yds.  of  material  3(1 
in.  wide.  1%  yds.  40,  1  C.  yds.  41.  Price 
20  cents  each. 


9897.  Oue-pieec 
io  and  18  years, 

, quire  4\ {.  yds.  of 
yds.  44.  3 ',4  yds. 


dress  with  over  panel, 
I’lie  10-year  size  will  re- 
mat  e  rial  30  In.  wide,  S'\ 
4.  with  1  yd.  laee  3  in. 


wide  for  frill.  Price  30  cents. 


possibb 
trouble 
Most 
soup, 
manner 


had 


no 


to  process  it,  hut  I  have 
in  keeping  it  without.” 
authorities  advise  processing  the 
after  it  is  in  the  cans,  in  the  usual 
'  minutes. 


for 


Canned  Tomato  Soup 

Would  you  give  the  recipe  for  canned 
tomato  soup  which  you  printed  in  Tite 
It.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago?  MBS.  C.  F.  J. 

The  following  directions  for  canning 
tomato  soup  were  given  last  year:  “One 
peck  of  ripe  tomatoes,  one  small  green 
pepper,  three-fourths  cupful  of  sugar,  four 
tablespoons  of  salt,  two  tablespoons 
ground  clove  in  a  hag,  two  onions  fried 
brown  in  butter,  four  quarts  of  water. 


Cucumber  Cups 

Fare  large,  green  cucumbers,  cut  in 
halves  crosswise,  remove  seeds  from  cen¬ 
ter  and  boil  in  salted  water  until  tender, 
not  over  eight  or  10  minutes.  Lift  care¬ 
fully  from  water  and  cut  a  slice  from  the 
rounded  end  of  each  piece  so  it  will  stand 
up  like  a  cup.  Fill  with  bread  crumbs 
which  have  been  softened  with  crushed 
tomato  and  seasoned  with  salt.  Place  a 
piece  of  butter  on  each  filled  “cup.”  stand 
cups  in  a  'buttered  baking  dish  and  hake 
until  crumbs  arc  browned  over.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  two  or  three  stalks  of  grated  or 
ground  celery  rto  six  “cups”  is  a  pleasing 
combination  with  the  bread  crumb  and 
tomato  filling.  c.  n.  c. 


Westclo 

— that's  Big  Ben  s  family  name. 


Time-savers  on  the  farm 


AGQOD  alarm  clock  not 
-TV  only  tells  time  and  rings 
time.  It  saves  time  for  its 
owner. 

On  the  farm,  for  instance 
—  several  clocks  about  the 
place  will  save  you  many 
steps  during  the  day.  A  clock 
in  the  machine  shed,  one  in 
the  barn,  and  one  in  the  milk 
house  will  quickly  prove 
their  usefulness. 

The  America  alarm  — 


oldest  Westclox  in  the  fam¬ 
ily — is  a  great  favorite  this 
way.  Its  cost  is  low  enough 
so  that  it  does  not  become 
expensive  to  have  several 
clocks  where  they’re  needed 
most. 

See  America  where  you 
buy  your  other  Westclox. 
The  dial-mark,  Westclox, 
and  the  orange-buff,  six- 
sided  tag  are  your  assurance 
of  quality. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Kiitcltx:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Ben,  America,  Sleep-Meter,  jack  o’ Lantern 
Facttr/:  Peru, Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough, Ont. 


ELITE  OIL 

A  high-grade,  perfect  kerosene, 
in  steel  barrels.  .Made  lrorn  Pure 
Penna.  Crude.  Just  the  thing 
for  lamps,  incubators,  tractors, 
stoves,  etc.  Sale  and  pure. 

DERRICK  OIL  CO. 

Titusville,  Penna. 

Illuminating  and  Lubricating  Oils 


RICCS 

a  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  tor 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GRADUATES  enabled 
to  i  urn  living  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Large  farm 
in  the  Berkshire^.  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  heneflcially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  are  specialists  In  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction. 
Students  taught  to  DO  things  in  these  lines,  for  wide¬ 
awake.  manly,  ambitious  boys.  Write  for  Hooklel. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster  Lakeville.  Conn. 


THE  STORY  OF  “LOUISE 
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“There  is  one  story  in  this  booh  which  is 
worth  double  the  price  of  the  entire  booh.” 

This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  business 
man  who  was  in  our  office  a  week  or  more  ago. 

He  referred  to  the  story  of  “Louise,”  and 
said  he  considered  it  the  greatest  story  lie  had 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading. 

You,  too,  will  enjoy  the  story  of  “Louise,” 
as  well  as  the  25  other  stories  of  farm  life  which  are  contained 
in  this  hook.  All  these  stories  are  filled  with  the  subtle  humor, 
the  sound  philosophy  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  human 
nature  which  has  endeared  the  Hope  Farm  man  to  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  country. 

1  he  book  is  well  printed,  cloth  bound,  and  makes  a  most 
desirable  present  to  a  friend  or  to  your  Grange  or  town  library. 
The  price  is  $1.50  a  copy,  postpaid.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


Name. 


Town. 


State* •» ,,*,*•» 


•  •  •  •  • 


.It.  F.  D.  or  Street  No. 
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Practical  Notes  on  Children’s  Clothes 

The  small  hoy’s  Winter  clothes  are  a 
problem  at  best.  They  must  be  wash¬ 
able  and  war.  atl  as  near  ironclad  as 
.possible — a  conn  nation  hard  to  find.  1 
believe  real  galat<  conies  as  near  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  can  be  found.  During  the 
war  I  was  disco  *-**age<lL  and  wondered  if 
the  real  gala  a^Vith^i  satiny  surface 
would  ever  be  on  the  gingham  counters 
again.  It  is — at  50  cents  a  yard.  There 
is  a  lighter  quality  at  30  cents,  but  I  have 
my  doubts  as  to  its  wearing  quality.  I 
know  the  heavier  grade,  for  1  hud  two 
house  dresses  of  it  that  were  in  the  wash 
alternate  weeks  all  one  Winter,  and  saw 
as  rough  wear  ,as  only  a  farmer's  wife’s’ 
dresses  have,  and  they  were  still  good 
dresses  when  warm  weather  came.  Three 
suits  of  dark  blue  galatea  with  tiny  white 
stripe  or  iigure.  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  small  boy  of  three  or  four.  I  made 
those  for  my  little  son  large  enough  that 
lie  has  worn  them  an  entire  year.  The 
trousers  were  through  both  at  the  knees 
and  the  seat  by  Sprit;  •-but  the  waists, 
witb  a  little  mending  at*  the  wrists,  were 


Fold 


Economy  in  Cutting  the  Child's  Dress 

n  good  shape  to  wear  with  overalls  in  tlie 
Spring  and  cool  Summer  days.  Fifty 
cents  a  yard  seems  a  big  price  to  pay  for 
everyday  suits  :  but  there  is  greater  econ¬ 
omy  in  making  three  suits  of  material 
that  will  wear  all  Winter  at  50  cents  a 
yard  than  in  buying  20  or  30-eent  ma¬ 
terial  and  making  five  or  six  lightweight 
suits  that  are  not  warm  and  that  have  to 
be  patched  and  labored  with  many  times 
before  Spring. 

In  very  cold  weather  (and  wo  have  no 
furnace)  there  are  times  when  the  cotton 
suits  and  knit  underwear  do  not  seem 
warm  enough,  especially  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  small  boy  from  naming 
out  without  extra  wraps.  For  such 
weather  I  made  our  boy  some  “petticoats” 
of  his  father’s  cast-off  heavy  knit  wear. 
They  are  cut  as  an  infant's  Gertrude 
skirt,  as  long  as  a  good  ]<>ng  shirt,  bound 
around  the  neck  and  armholes  with  mus¬ 
lin.  and  fastened  over  the  shoulders  with 
button  and  button-hole.  This  can  lx*  slin- 
ped  on  or  off  without  removing  all  the 
outer  clothes  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
warmth  of  the  little  fellow’s  clothes.  A 
good  quality  plain  serge  coat  has  done 
service  as  a  good  coat  for  two  Winters 
and  is  still  a  very  nice  coat.  Again  I 
say.  it  is  more  economical  to  buy  of  extra 
good  material  and  pay  more.  Some  moth¬ 
ers  say,  “But  they  outgrow  their  clothes 
so  soon  it  is  not  worth  while  to  put  much 
money  in  them.”  I  know  a  nice  little  boy 
with  a  very  devoted  mother  who  gives 
much  care  and  attention  to  his  clothes, 
and  yet  he  is  always  fairly  squeezed  and 
crowded  into  his  little  garments.  She 
makes  the  mistake  of  getting  his  new 
clothes  exactly  to  fit  him.  and  tlie  first 
time  they  are  washed  they  are  a  trifle 
too  small  ;  and  before  they  are  worn  out 
they  are  so  much  too  small  for  him  that  T 
know  lie  is  perfectly  miserable  in  them.  I 
always  buy  my  boy’s  garments  from  six 
mouths  to  a  year  larger  than  his  age  re¬ 
quires.  No.  I  do  not  have  h  -  trousers 
half  way  down  his  legs  and  bis  bands 
bidden  in  too  long  sleeves,  and  the  whole 
hoy  looking  as  though  lie  were  dressed  in 
his  big  brother’s  hand-me-downs.  But  to 
return  to  the  serge  coat:  when  I  bought 
it  it  was  with  the  thought  that  I  would 
pay  for  quality  rather  than  trimming, 
that  I  would  get  it  big  enough  to  do  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  boy  for  two  Winters,  and  that 
it  must  be  so  made  that  after  he  had  out¬ 
grown  it  I  could  add  a  bit  of  fur  or  other 
trimming  and  make  a  coat  for  tlie  little 
sister. 

Little  sister  also  wear  galatea  dresses, 
and  with  pipings  of  white  or  tucks  briar- 
stitched  in  white,  they  are  always  fresh 
and  clean  looking.  .She  is  wearing  dress¬ 
es  this  Summer  that  were  made  for  her  a 
year  ago  last  Spring.  A  friend  of  mine 
told  me  of  the  pattern  after  she  had  used 
it  for  two  little  girls  of  her  own.  (These 
handed-on  ideas  that  have  actually  been 
tried  out  and  found  practical  are  worth 
more  than  a  whole  book  full  of  new 
ideas.)  I  cut  the  little  girl’s  dresses 
either  kimono  style  or  with  raglan  sleeves. 
1  prefer  the  latter  because  it 4  cuts  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage,  does  away  with  the  bias 
seam  under  the  arms  that  is  so  apt  to 
stretch  out  of  shape,  and  is  a  trimming 
in  itself.  By  cutting  a  large  neck  open¬ 
ing.  binding  it.  and  running  narrow  tape 
t  >  draw  it  iu  to  the  desired  size,  a  dress 


may  have  a  high  neck  for  Winter  or  a 
low,  round  neck  for  warm  weather.  A 
deep  hem  sewed  by  hand  can  be  let  out  in 
a  short  time  when  the  dress  grows  too 
short,  or  the  little  girl  grows  too  long. 
This  is  the  easiest  style  to  iron  that  I 
know  of.  and  is  capable  of  so  many  varia¬ 
tions  that  I  have  used  it  altogether  for 
.'.’jjusham,  pique,  flannel  and  sheer  white 
goods.  After  such  a  dress  becomes  en¬ 
tirely  too  small  it  is  still  of  use  as  an 
apron.  I  cut  out  a  long  armhole  and  a 
deep  neck  opening,  sometimes  binding 
them  and  the  bottom  also  with  the  good 
part  of  still  another  dress  in  contrasting 
color,  and  there  is  a  good  apron. 

I  cut  my  own  pattern  for  the  dresses, 
measuring  the  length  from  top  of  shoulder 
to  bottom  of  hem.  and  from  armpit  to 
wrist  for  sleeve.  To  make  raglan  sleeve 
I  fold  pattern  on  dotted  line  and  cul 
along  this  line,  allowing  for  a  seam.  If 
this  is  done  a  dress  may  be  cut.  from  ging¬ 
ham  as  shown  in  sketch,  leaving  almosl 
no  waste.  I  prefer  to  hem  or  bind  bottom 
of  tbe  sleeves  and  run  tape  in  it,  as  in 
the  neck  binding.  Then  sleeve  can  he 
ironed  out  flat  and  as  the  sleeve  becomes 
too  short  the  tape  can  be  tied  more  loose¬ 
ly  or  left  out  entirely.  By  cutting  my 
baby  boy’s  first  outing  flannel  night¬ 
gowns  in  this  way  and  making  them  quite 
large — the  tapes  holding  them  in  place  at 
neck  and  wrist — he  wore  them  two  Win¬ 
ters,  and  the  little  girl  finished  them  last 
Winter — four  Winters  of  service  without 
so  much  as  letting  out  a  single  scam. 

M  ItS.  K.  E.  L. 


Frost  Grape  Jelly;  Sweet  Cucumber 
Pickle 

What  can  he  made  of  “frost  grapes”? 
Is  this  tlie  proper  name  for  those  small 
wild  grapes,  and  are  they  of  no  u*e  until 
bitten  by  tbe  frost?  fan  a  jelly  be  made 
of  them?  If  so.  please  tell  me  how.  I 
notice  on  page  1040  Mrs.  G.  W.  IL’s  re¬ 
quest  for  a  grape  fudge  recipe.  I  would 
also  like  t3  have  this  recipe  if  anyone 
sends  it  in.  Would  also  like  a  recipe  for 
cucumber  sweet  pickles.  mi;s.  ii.  g.  b. 

Frost  or  chicken  grape  is  the  common 
name  of  Vitis  eordifolia.  a  native  variety 
with  very  sour  berries  that  do  not  ripen 
till  after  frost.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  have  special  recipes  for  the  use 
of  this  acid  fruit.  No  doubt  you  can 
make  jelly  from  frost  grapes,  as  from 
other  wild  grapes.  Frosting  seems  to  re¬ 
move  some  of  their  acidity,  but  over-ripe 
grapes  do  not  make  a  stiff  jelly,  and  we 
would  prefer  to  use  them  before  frost. 
They  are  more  seedy  than  the  larger  Wild 
grapes.  Cook  them  and  drain  the  juice 
like  any  other  fruit.  Put  the  juice  on  to 
boil,  and  boil  for  15  minutes.  While  if  D 
boiling  beat  tin*  sugar  in  the  oven.  T’se 
a  little  over  one  cup  of  sugar  to  the  cup 
of  juice.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
boil  until  the  jolly  will  begin  to  stiffen 
on  a  cold  plate. 

For  sweet  encumber  pickles  wash  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  pack  closely  in  jar.  and  pour 
over  them  boiling  brine,  one  cup  salt  to 
one  gallon  cucumbers,  dissolved  in  water 
enough  to  cover.  Let  stand  24  hours, 
drain,  wipe  dry,  and  cover  with  weak 
vinegar,  boiling  hot.  Drain,  thou  prepare 
fresh  vinegar  with  mixed  spices,  nastur¬ 
tium  seed,  two  green  peppers,  and  brown 
sugar  to  taste.  Boil  the  spiced  vinegar 
five  minutes,  then  add  the  drained  cucum¬ 
bers,  heat  through  and  then  seal  in  jars. 
The  sweet  pickles  will  not  keep  long  in 
open  crocks. 

Sliced  Sweet  Pickles.  Sliced  cucum¬ 
bers,  one  quart  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar, 
tablespoon  of  cloves,  tablespoon  of  cinna¬ 


mon.  Take  slicing  encumbers  ;  six  good- 
sized  ones  will  make  a  quart;  slice  and 
put  in  a  crock,  cover  with  salt  and  let 
stand  over  night;  in  morning  drain,  put 
in  preserving  kettle  vinegar,  sugar,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  until  at  boiling  point,  put  in 
sliced  cucumbers,  boil  up  and  can. 


Pepper  Sauce 

Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
pepper  sauce?  mrs.  s.  w.  b. 

Take  two  dozen  largo  ripe  peppers,  re¬ 
move  the  stems,  and  most  of  tin*  . . Is  : 

put  them  in  a  kettle  with  three  sliced 
unions,  two  cloves  of  garlic,  one  teaspoon 
of  salt,  one  pint  of  vinegar  and  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  grated  horseradish;  boil  together 
until  the  vegetables  can  be  rubbed  through 
a  coarse  sieve;  return  to  the  fire,  add  a 
pint  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoon  of  brown 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  each  of  ground  cloves, 
allspice  and  black  pepper;  boil  five  min¬ 
utes;  bottle  and  seal  while  hot. 


You  Can't  Get 
Away  From  It ! 


TT’S  the  flavor!  The  wonderful  flavor  and  quality  of  Van  Dyk  Teas  and 
Coffees  that  have  made  our  100  stores  successful.  Our  Mail  Order  Department 
makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  get  this  quality.  Just  mail  your  check  or 
money  order  ami  we  semi  the  goods.  If  you  don’t  like  tlie  quality  we  promptly 
return  your  monev.  You  want  satisfaction  ami  we  only  want  satisfied  customers. 

WE  PAY  THE  PARCEL  POST  (within  300  miles) 

(Add  4c.  per  lb.  postage  for  distances  further  than  300  miles  from  New  York). 


COFFEES 

Freshly  Roasted  — All  Pure 

(State  if  you  want  Kean  or  Ground) 

4  lbs.  SAN  BO  for  $1.00 

San  Ho  is  a  special  blend  of  excellent 
coffees  (no  Rios)  producing  full  strength 
and  wonderful  flavor. 

3  lbs.  G.  C.  MARA  for  $1.00 

A  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee. 

2 j/  lbs.  DUCHESS  for  $1.00 

Tlie  finest  Coffee  in  America. 

TEAS 

High  Quality — Delicious  Flavor 

3  lbs.  VICTORY  TEA  for  $1.00 

2  lbs.  QUALI-TEA  “  $1.00 

Your  choice  : — Mixed,  Oolong, 
Ceylon,  Orange  I’ekoe,  English 
breakfast,  Uncolored  Japan,  Young 
Hyson,  etc. 

4  lbs.  COCOA  for  $1.00 

Absolutely*  Pure. 

6  lbs.  PEANUT  BUTTER  $1.50  1 

Absolutely  Pure. 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  Thirty  Cities.  Reference: — Your  Own  Bank. 


Write  us  your  uatne  and  address  so  that  tui  can  send  you  catalog  and  cloth  samples  of  our  lino 
-MILE- MADE  clothing  tor  men  and  boys.  Wo  will  show  you  how  to  save  a  big  part  of  yum 
clothing  money  by  buying  garments  and  doth  for  the  family  direct-  front  the  mill  that  makes  tho 
cloth,  l-’or  00  years  our  cloth  output  lias  been  used  by  the  lurgeat  clothing  makers.  Now  we, 
i  ake  our  own  doth  Into  our  superior  Ml  1,1,- MADE  garments.  We  are  content  witlt  a  cloth-maker's 
I  eofit ;  you  buy  the  BEST  at  rock-bottom  price.  Wo  solid  cloth  samples  and  easy  measurement 
Hanks.  Note  these  values;  you  can’t  begin  to  match  them  elsewhere; 


MEN’S  SUITS  Tailored- to- measure .  $25.00 

MEN’S  OVERCOATS.  Tailered-to-measure,  $20.50 
MEN’S  ULSTERS.  Tailored-to-meature. .  $21.25 
MEN’S  MACKINAW'S,  standard  sires, 
chest  34"  to  46".  Made  ol  fine  warm 

plaid-back  overcoatings . . . .  $11.85 

CLOTH 


MEN’S  TROUSERS,  Tailored-to-measure  $  5.50 
BOYS’  SUITS,  standard  sizes.  6  to  17 
yrs.  Made  ot  finest  MEN'S  suitings....  $  0-50 

BOYS’  SUIT,  with  extra  pair  pants .  $10.95 

BOYS'  MACKINAWS,  standard  sizes.  0  to 

17  years .  S  9.00 

BY-THE-YARD  . SI.50  up  per  yd. 


All  cloth  50 ••  wide.  Fittest  all-wool  suitings  in  Browns. 
Greens,  Heathers,  Blues;  women's  suitings,  cloakings, 
skirtings.  Velours,  T’olo  t'loth. 

All  garments  ami  cloth  fully  guaranteed.  State  items  titter 


Valley  Cloth  Mills  ™AshueIot.N.H. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Warniug !  Unless  you  see  the  mime 
j  ''Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
|  are  not  getting  genuine*  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  tlie  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds.  Ileadai’he.  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  l’ain.*  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  s'41  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Mayer  Manufacture  of  Mouoacetieaeid- 
oster  of  Salieylieaeid. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years'  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Tells  ;i)l  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FUEE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  lx  »  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ri-ady  Mixed  Faint.  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


[KNITTING  YARNS.  Finest 
I  quality.  Send  for  80  samples 
I  Free.  Peace  Dali*  Mills,  Dept.  | 
[456,  25  Madison  Av.,  N.Y. 


TURKISH  TOWELS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL 

w<-;  will  semi  you  I*u»t  pulal  for  F  in)  our  special 
bundle  of  Assorted  Towels,  Retail  value  $2.50. 
MONK.Y  BACK  IP DISSATISKJKD. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  Mll.IS  Clinton.  Mass. 

Send  postal  for  our  oilier  mail  order  - dfers. 


P.  of  H.  FLOUR-PURE  BRAN 

BUY  MRKCT  IN  SO-TOX  UAHS  OH  MOKE 
JFrirndl it  to  Organized  Karon  r s. 

CONSUMERS  IYIILLINC  CO.,  Minneapolis  t 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  *1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Animal 

Tonic 


s 


Look  for  the  Red 
Yellow  and  White  Package 

It’s  been  a  hard  Summer  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs 
and  Sheep.  Here’s  a  Tonic  that  will  whip  your  stock 
into  fine  condition  and  keep  them  feeling  fit  and  right 
over  the  Winter.  An  experience  of  70  years  in  making 
animal  Remedies  a  money-back  guarantee  that  if  Barker 
Products  don’t  make  good,  we  will  and  a  bigger  quantity 
and  a  better  quality  at  a  smaller  price  these  are  our  claims  for 
your  trade. 

Barker’s  Animal  Tonic  in  Packages,  Pails,  Bags 

60c  to  $7.00 

Give  this  wonderful  Tonic  a  try-out  see  if,  in  a  short  time, 
you  don’t  see  a  big  difference  in  your  stock. 

Barker’s  Special  Poultry  Remedy 

Just  the  thing  for  your  poultry  in  the  Fall — tones  them  up 
in  the  moulting  season.  From  a  20c  package  to  a 
$10.00  bag. 

All  Barker  Products  for  Sale  and 
Recommended  by 

Drug,  Grocery  and  General 
Stores 

Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by 

Barker,  Moore  and  Mein 
Medicine  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Makers  of  the  famous  BARKER  Horse 
and  Cattle  Powder 


t\ 


United  Profit  Sharing  Coupons  in  Each 
Package 


. 

%  ^ 
*•■. . 


Army  Auction  Bargains 

Cal 30  '06 ci.,  53.50 per  C  Armyhrsack  .  15np 
Bk.  osGer.  Mauser  1.00  A.  gun  slings  .30 
White  uniform  .  .  2.50  Can.  kpsack  .75  “ 
Cal.  32  altered  rifle  7.77  0.  D.  poncho  LOO 

U.  S.  Steel  stamping  set,  letters  and  figures, 
about  1-8  inch  mailed  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

,  15  acres  army  goods,  illustrated  cyclo- 
,  pedla  reference  catalog— 400  pages— issue  1920 
mailed  60c.  Est.  1866.  New  Circular,  lOc. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  New  York 


K'i 

America’s 
Pioneer 
De*  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

3toll«4  fre*  t«  any  address  By 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  CLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York 


THOUSANDS  of  new  books  are  printed  each  year. 
Some  are  good  and  others  worthless.  Some  hooks 
seem  to  be  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping 
the  reader  pass  a  few  idle  hours,  while  others  are  so  dull 
and  dry  it  is  an  effort  to  read  them. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


99 


is 

an  unusual  book 

It  contains  more  than  25  stories  of  farm  life  which  will 
hold  your  interest  from  start  to  finish.  The  author  knows 
both  the  dark  and  bright  sides  of  farm  life,  and  thousands 
of  country  people  have  found  pleasure,  inspiration  and 
encouragement  from  these  stories.. 

Every  member  of  your  family  will  enjoy  this  book  and 
.it  ought  to  be  in  every  farm  home.  The  price  is  only 
$1.50,  postpaid. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $  1 .50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


Name. 

Town. 

State. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


. Ii.  F,  D.  or  Street  No. 


Raising  Beef  in  the  East 

There  appeared  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
cently  a  small  article  dwelling  on  the  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  met  in  raising  beef  profitably 
in  the  Eastern  States.  The  main  difficul¬ 
ty  pointed  out  was  in  overcoming  the 
competition  of  the  large  packing  com¬ 
panies.  which  now  practically  control  the 
trade  of  the  United  States.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  possible  that  the  results  of 
some  practical  experience  may  he  enlight¬ 
ening  to  those  who  are  considering  seri¬ 
ously  raising  beef. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  the  practice 
on  the  College  Farm  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  ,T.,  to  kill  a  heifer  or  old  cow  for  beef 
during  the  Winter  when  it  was  certain 
the  meat  would  keep  well.  The  work  had 
no  commercial  significance,  but  it  did 
point  out  one  thing.  Beef  animals  that 
are  raised  on  the  Alfalfa  and  forage 
crops  of  the  East  furnish  a  meat  that  is 
more  succulent  and  tasty  than  can  be  se¬ 
emed  from  the  ordinary  butcher  shop 
selling  packer  products. 

Beef  from  the  animals  killed  on  the 
College  Farm  was  given  to  several  fam¬ 
ilies  living  in  New  Brunswick.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  an  intensive  demand  for 
more  arose.  The  reason  for  it  was  that 
tin  meat  was  infinitely  finer  in  quality 
than  that  of  the  packing  companies.  The 
significant  thing  is  that  farmers  raising 
beef  in  I  lie  East  have  in  this  fact  some¬ 
thing  that  will  overcome  packer  eompe- 
tion  in  selling  their  beef.  They  can 
arouse  a  satisfying  demand  because  of  the 
quality  <»f  their  product.  The  experience 
gained  in  killing  animals  for  beef  at  the 
College  Farm  did  not  mean  much  until  ;t 
was  strengthened  by  the  experiences  of  a 
commercial  beef  raiser  who  has  been  feed¬ 
ing  beef  on  bis  New  York  State  farm  for 
the  past,  five  years  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess. 

Solomon  Wheeler  of  Amber.  N.  Y.. 
took  up  feeding  beef  for  market  five  years 
ago  because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
secure  labor  to  run  his  Holstein  dairy, 
to  cope  with  the  increasing  cost  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  and  because  increasing  age  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  a  type  of 
farming  that  required  less  constant  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wheeler  went  to  the  Buffalo 
stockyards  and  secured  05  bead  of  beef 
calves  for  the  first  trial.  They  were  of 
no  special  breed,  and  of  a  type  that  was" 
not  especially  suited  to  bring  profits  on  a 
new  venture.  Mr.  Wheeler  kept  them  in 
bis  pasture,  however,  and  fattened  them 
from  the  products  of  his  farm,  using  Al¬ 
falfa  in  the  main. 

Tu  the  Fall  Mr.  Wheeler  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  butcher  at  Camillus  to  buy 
bis  stock.  The  animals  were  killed  off 
as  the  butcher  needed  them.  The  beef 
they  furnished  proved,  as  in  the  case  at 
the  College  Farm,  to  be  more  tasty  and 
succulent  than  packer  beef,  and  the 
butcher  found  that  selling  it  increased  Ills 
trade  satisfyingly.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Wheeler  made  a  profit  from  bis  farm  and 
was  relieved  of  the  arduous  labor  of  car¬ 
ing  for  a  large  dairy  herd.  In  the  next 
Spring  Mr.  Wheeler  bought  a  bunch  >f 
yearling  Ilorofords.  They  proved  easier 
to  fatten  and  showed  more  profits.  The 
original  venture  was  started  in  1015.  and 
has  been  continued  since.  Mr.  Wheeler 
claims  that  lie  is  making  satisfactory 
profit  from  the  only  beef  farm  in  Onon¬ 
daga  County. 

From  the  experiences  of  these  two 
farms  it  seems  that  the  main  question  of 
the  Eastern  farmer  projecting  the  feeding 
of  beef  should  ask  himself  is,  can  I  sell 
my  beef  profitably?  It  seems  that  com¬ 
petition  of  the  big  packers  can  be  over¬ 
come  if  the  beef  can  be  slaughtered  so 
;  that  it  is  consumed  when  fresh.  The 
|  main  trouble  with  packer  beef  is  that  it  is 
all  storage  stock.  The  main  problem 
seems  to  be  for  the  farmer  who  is  raising 
beef  to  make  a  direct  connection  with  a 
nearby  butcher  and  build  up  a  demand 
in  this  way.  The  butcher  r  arely  wants  to 
get  meat  that.  v  ill  increase  his  trade,  and 
even  the  smallest  butcher  uses  about  15 
beeves  per  month.  If  the  meat  he  sells 
is  superior  in  quality  there  is  little  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  consumer  demand. 

New  York.  roiskrt  l.  voouiik.es. 


Scalding  a  Hog 

Will  you  tell  how  to  insure  a  good  scald 
in  hog  killing?  Also  how  is  tin*  hair 
singed  off  by  some  foreigners?  w.  e.  r. 
Suffera,  S'.  Y. 

To  scald  hogs  on  the  farm  use  a  large 
barrel,  firmly  braced  against,  a  table,  or 
for  extra  large  hogs  a  large  vat  or  tank 
in  which  a  rope  or  chain  can  be  laid  for 
use  in  turning  the  animal  while  scalding. 
M  hen  the  barrel  is  used  if  should  be  half 
filled  with  water  that  has  been  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  185°  to  100°  F.  In 
cold  weather  the  water  will  cool  consid¬ 
erably  in  being  transferrd  to  the  barrel, 
so  that  it  should  be  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  To  the  hot  water  add  some  alkali, 
such  as  soft  soap,  concentrated  lye  or 
teachings  from  hardwood  ashes.  This 
alkali  loosens  the  scurf  and  hair.  Place 
a  hook  or  piece  of  rope  through  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  hog  and,  standing  on  the 
table,  slide  the  hindquarters  of  tin*  hog 
into  the  barrel.  Keep  the  body  moving 
in  the  water  for  a  short,  while,  then  pull 
it  out  upon  the  table  and  test  the  scald  by 
twisting  the  hair  on  the  legs  with  your 
hands.  If  the  hair  twists  off  easily,  re¬ 
move  the  hair  from  the  entire  scalded 
portion  of  the  hog  with  the  scraper. 
Then  place  the  hooks  in  the  hind  legs  and 
scald  and  scrape  the  front  half  of  the 
hog. 

The  mehod  employed  by  foreigners  in 
certain  sections  referred  to  is  evidently 
the  one  practiced  by  Bohemian  settler's 
in  certain  sections  of  New  York  State, 
and  consists  simply  in  burning  off  the 
hair  by  building  a  lire  of  straw  about  the 
hog  and  turning  the  hog  and  replenishing 
the  fire  as  necessary.  This  is  more  easily 
done  if  the  hog  is  hung  up  first  by  one 
end  and  then  the  other  and  the  fire  built 
underneath.  K.  j.  s. 


Ropy  Cream 

T  have  a  Jersey  cow  just  freshened, 
and  the  cream,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
sour,  becomes  ropy,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
clabbered.  Gan  you  tell  me  the  reason? 

ii.  w. 

The  condition  you  mention  is  almost 
invariably  due  to  bacteria  in  the  milk 
utensils.  The  source  of  this  may  be  im¬ 
pure  drinking  water  or  wash  water,  or 
dust  in  the  stable  or  some  place  where 
the  milk  is  handled  or  set.  Cows  may 
not  be  to  blame,  but  as  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  milk  from  one  unsound  quarter 
of  one  cow  is  contaminating  all  the  milk 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  it  would  be  well 
t<»  set  a  sample  of  milk  from  each  quarter 
o?  each  cow  in  a  separate  sterilized  con¬ 
tainer  to  determine  if  any  sample  be¬ 
comes  ropy,  or  if  all  samples  aiy  simi¬ 
larly  affected  on  standing.  You  will,  of 
course,  first  carefully  examine  the  milk 
from  each  quarter  at  milking  time  by 
stripping  a  little  from  each  quarter  into 
tin*  hand  to  be  looked  at.  smelled,  and  if 
apparently  sound,  tasted.  Milk  of  tlm 
affected  animal,  if  one  is  found,  should 
then  be  discarded.  If  the  cows  are  found 
to  be  sound  samples  of  milk  should  again 
be  sot  in  separate  sterilized  containers, 
and  into  each  should  be  put  a  little  of 
some  possibly  contaminating  substance,, 
such  as  wash  water,  drinking  water  or 
dust  from  the  udder  or  from  places  in 
which  the  milk  is  handled.  Tu  this  way 
it  may  be  possible  to  locate  and  remove 
the  source  of  the  bacteria.  With  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  removed  there  should 
be  no  further  trouble  with  ropy  milk  or 
cream.  .r.  w.  it. 


Long  Worms  of  Horses 

Will  you  fell  me  bow  to  rid  horses  of 
white  worms?  I  want  to  give  the  remedy 
in  feed.  Can  I  work  the  horses  when  I 
give  it  to  them?  m.  o. 

Your  horse  may  be  worked  while  re¬ 
ceiving  treatment  for  worms.  When  a 
horse  is  badly  infested  with  worms  if  is 
well  to  withhold  feed  for  12  hours  or  so, 
and  then  give  slowly  and  carefully  from 
a  bottle,  by  way  of  the  mouth,  one  ounce 
of  pure  turpentine  shaken  up  in  one  pint 
of  raw  linseed  oil.  When  that  lias  oper¬ 
ated  mix  in  the  dampened  feed  night  and 
morning  for  a  week  one  tablespoonful  of 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  table  salt  and 
one  part  each  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron 
(powdered  copperas)  and  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur.  Then  stop  for  10  days,  when  the 
medicine  should  be  given  as  before  for 
another  week.  Do  not  give  iron  to  a  mare 
in  foal.  Colts  may  be  given  the  same 
medicine  in  doses  proportionate  to  their 
ago  and  size.  Feed  crushed  or  whole  oats 
and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat  bran,  by 
weight.  Of  this  allow  one  pound  for 
every  100  pounds  of  body  weight,  in  three 
feeds,  as  a  day’s  ration.  The  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  it  should  be  fed  at  noon.  aud  a 
slight  increase  may  be  made  in  the 
amount  when  the  horse  has  to  work  hard. 
Feed  a  like  amount  of  hay.  If  a  horse 
cannot  grind  feed  properly  have  his  teeth 
put  in  order  by  a  veterinarian.  Do  not 
feed  ground  feed  unless  the  teeth  cannot 
be  properly  adjusted. 

Mother:  “You  mustn’t  ask  so  many 
foolish  questions.  Gwendolyn.  Mother 
didn’t  do  it  when  she  was  a  little  girl." 
Gwendolyn :  “1  guess  that’s  why  there 

are  so  many  things  you  can’t  tell  us  about 
now.”  Life. 
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A  Mail  Driver  and  His  Horse 

They  hang  the  photographs  of  faithful 
horses  in  a  postal  galaxy  in  the  Chicago, 
postoffice.  Postmasters,  from  having  been 
wheel  horses  in  one  political  party  or  the 
other,  and  having  been  appointed  postmas¬ 
ters  for  no  other  reason,  all  have  their  por¬ 
traits  hung  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the 
big  $5,000,000  Federal  building,  from  the 
first  down  to  the  last.  Likewise,  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  fine-looking  equines 
— real  wheel  horses,  horses  that  have 
hauled  tons  and  tons  of  Chicago  mail,  and 
were  both  faithful  and  knowing  in  their 
jobs — have  had  the  memory  of  their  serv¬ 
ice  perpetuated  by  displaying  their  pic¬ 
tures  along  with  the  political  wheel 
horses. 

When  the  service  was  changed  in  a 
night  from  horse-drawn  vehicles  to  power 
cars,  Harry  Seeger,  who  had  charge  of 
the  transfer  service,  caused  to  be  made  a 
first-class  photograph  of  the  intelligent 


A  Veteran  Mail  Carrier  and  His  Riff 

face  of  each  horse  of  the  great  herd  that 
had  to  be  turned  out  to  pasture.  Each 
face  of  these  accomplished  wheel  horses 
looked  out  over  the  particular  name  by 
which  he  had  been  known  while  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  service.  The  photographs  were 
pasted  on  one  large  frame  in  an  attract¬ 
ive  design,  and  hung  among  the  pictures 
of  men  who  had  been  serving  Uncle  Sam 
most  of  their  lives.  So  that’s  thr  reason 
why  the  picture  of  Sam  Farmer  and  of 
his  gray  mare  Dolly,  and  of  his  two-wheel 
cart,  is  going  to  be  hung  in  this  odd  pos¬ 
tal  galaxy.  Sam  is  a  colored  man  who 
has  been  in  the  Chicago  postal  service 
31  years.  lie  is  the  last  man  to  drive  a 
horse  in  the  delivery  of  mail  in  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  United  States.  All 
the  vast,  herd  of  other  horses  have  gone 
forever.  Dolly,  driven  by  Sam,  is  still 
holding  on  to  the  job.  simply  because  no 
kind  of  a  flivver  could  serve  the  route 
they  deliver.  It  is  about  10  square  miles 
of  city  territory  that  stretches  out  clear 
to  the  Indiana  boundary  line.  Sam  and 
Dolly  cover  it  each  working  day  of  the 
year,  rain  or  shine,  cold  or  hot. 

Uncle  Sam  allows  Dolly  $400  a  year 
for  her  work,  and  Sam  draws  the  maxi¬ 
mum  salary  of  a  letter  carrier.  Dolly 
has  been  on  the  same  kind  of  a  job  for 
18  years.  She  seems  to  know  every  turn 
in  a  perfect  maze  of  crooked  streets  and 
railroad  tracks.  When  Sam  must  needs 
get  off  the  cart  and  deliver  stuff  to  a 
block  of  houses,  Dolly  walks  on.  nibbling 
here  and  there  green  things  along  the 
way.  At  noon  Sam  fastens  a  grain  bag 
over  her  head,  while  her  master  swal¬ 
lows  a  quart  «.f  milk  bought  at  a  neigh¬ 
boring  store.  This  mail  route  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  any  rural  free  delivery, 
but  is  a  city  district  inside  of  the  city 
limits,  but  at  that  it  is  verily  the  last  of 
the  Mohicans.  J.  L.  graff. 

Illinois. 


Adulterated  Cream 

The  questions  and  answers  pertaining 
to  cocoa  nut  oil  and  adulterated  cream  on 
page  1)23  prompts  me  to  ask  the  following 
questions:  What  States  do  not  permit 
the  use  of  eocoanut  oil  for  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  milk  products?  How  can  one 
know  positively,  apart  from  taste,  that  a  i 
substitute  fat  is  being  used,  and  in  what 
quantity?  I  have  tasted  ice  cream  that 
I  was  quite  certain  contained  some  for¬ 
eign  fat.  I  have  also  had  cream  served 
in  coffee  when  away  from  home  that  did 


not  appear  the  same  as  our  home  product. 

Maine.  a.  i.  b. 

Legislation  against  the  manufacture  of 
filled  milk  (eocoanut  oil)  was  considered 
by  Congress  last  year,  but  failed  of  pas¬ 
sage  by  a  small  margin.  The  following 
States  have  laws  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  filled  milk:  Ohio,  Maryland, 
South  Carolina  and  Florida.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin  have 
considered  legislation  along  this  line, 
with  more  or  loss  favorable  results.  The 
detection  of  filled  milk  is  rather  difficult, 
and  no  simple  popular  tests  can  be  noted 
here.  The  detection  of  foreign  fats  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  extensive  technical  tests, 
lienee  the  apparent  advantage  for  the 
manufacturer  of  such  products.  The  imi¬ 
tations  are  practically  like  the  real  thing, 
and  are  not  easily  detected  by  the  average 
consumer.  j.  w.  b. 


Hay,  $20  per  ton;  straw.  $10;  corn, 
70c  per  bn.:  oats,  4$c;  wheat,  $1.15; 
butter,  45  to  55c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  white,  50c 
per  doz. ;  eggs,  brown.  44c :  potatoes,  $2 
per  bu.  Tobacco  an  average  crop,  nearly 
all  housed.  Corn  crop  couldn’t  be  better; 
most  of  it  in  shock.  S.  s.  s. 

Lancaster  Co.,  l*a. 

Eggs.  40c;  liens.  21c;  turkeys,  35c; 
ducks,  IS  to  20c;  dairy  butter,  42c; 
creamery  butter,  46c;  veals  (live),  10c; 
lambs  dive),  S  to  10c;  potatoes,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  green  hides,  lb.,  2c;  leather,  at 
the  store,  per  oz.,  7e;  hay,  $17  per  ton; 
rye  straw.  $12  per  ton;  oat  and  wheat 
straw.  $10;  oats,  per  bu.,  50c;  rye,  per 
bu..  $1;  buckwheat  (old),  per  100  lbs., 
$2.25 ;  hogs,  live,  S1/,e ;  cows,  fresh.  $65 
to  $75;  strippers,  around  $40.  This  is 
quite  a  dairy  and  poultry  section,  o.  j. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


|  SWINE  j 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HI G HW 00 D: 

We  want  you  to  come  here  and  see  the  size  of  our 
Berkshire*  and  the  size  of  their  litters.  March  boar 
pigs  weighing  up  to  300  pounds.  Unrelated  gilts, 
weanling  pigs.  Big  hogs  that  raise  big  litters. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPEND1NC  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

SHADYSIDEBERKSHIRES 

Mu*t  dispose  of  40  head  at  once.  Bred  Sows,  Sows  with 
Bitter*,  Service  Boars.  Spring  Bigs  of  all  ages.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  K,  G.  FISH  E  K,  Hamilton,  New  York 

FOK  SALE.  REASONABLE  PRICES.  DIRECT  FROM  FARM 

Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Pigs 

jersey  "cows  German  Police  Dogs  &  Puppies 

and  HEIFERS.  FRENVILLE  FARM.  Wayside.  N.  J. 

Phone  Allenhurtt.  N.  J..  2354,  or  Rcekman  2064. 

LSI  High  Class  Berkshires 

3-mos.-old  females,  Barron's  Sueeessor- Longfel¬ 
low’s  Double  breeding.  Herd  immune.  $15  to  $20. 
WILDACRES  FARM  R.  F.  D.  I  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered.  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  Xo.  246234.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marblednle,  Conn, 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

RorLohiro  Poor  J"8*'  P«*$  two  years.  About  400  lbs. 
DCI  Kollll  c  DUal  Kpochal'sMat>‘hIess3rd.Excellentcondi- 
tion  and  great  breeder.  Cost,  175  when  R  mos.  old.  Bred 
by  K.  H.  Stone.  *60  buys  him.  A.  G-  SCOFIELD,  Fiihkill.  N.T. 


For  Sale-100  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

0  weeks.  $5.50  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Dushore,  Pa. 


We  Expect  to  Show  or* 85 


SENSATION,  2nd,  and  a 

few  other  SENSATIONS  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Spring- 
field,  Maes.,  and  Trenton, 
N.J.,  this  fall.  IF  T0UNEE0 
A  HI6H  CLASS  DUR0C  SOAR  OR 
A  FEW  FOUNDATION  FEMALES 
...  _  IUY  HOW  for  SENSATION 
/♦•'pee'— blood  is  in  demand,  and 
prices  are  within  reach  of  all.  Every  animal  guaranteed 
as  represented  or  your  money  refunded.  Herd  immune. 
Visit  or  write.  GORKI.  FARM K,  Annandale,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Durocs  odithia  farm-6 


Big  type. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  JOHN  DUNLAP.  Jr..  Williamsport.  Ohio 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  0  uroc-dersey  Pigs  A“ reKister' 


Cornfield  Point  Farm, 


ed  s  t.  o  c  k. 

Saybrook,  Conn. 


D|  I  r»  Sensation,  Orion  and  Taxpayer 

a#  A  A  Breeding.  All  ages  Tor  Male. 

F.  M.  PATTIN’GTOST  &  SON,  Merriliold,  N.Y. 

LONEPINECHESTER  WHITES 

Boar  pigs,  servic*  boars, bred  sows  and  gilts.  Brince 
Big  Bone.  Prince  Big  Boy  and  Rajah  blood  lines. 
Our  best  stock  priced  reasonably  for  Fall  sale. 

VAN  WYCK  FERRIS 
Lone  Pine  Farm,  Greenwood  Lake,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

for  sale— Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry  at  Farmers’  Prices.  10-wks,  to 
10-mos.  old.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

Edward  Walter  Boi  66R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  AN D,C HESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

8* and  *1  O  each  prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 
GEO.  F.  GKIEFIE  R.  ».  S  NewviUe,  Pa. 


BigTvp 

Slate  Fa 


e  O.I.G.’s 

air  Winners. 


R*g.  Free.  Choice  Pigs  either  Sex, 
$11  each.  Pairs  no-akin.  Bred  from 

Sat.  Guar.  *.  HILL.  Stntca  Falls.  N.  T. 


Rupracht’i  Seleciid  0. 1.C.  Pigi  S52?.fBo1h 

iex.  Prices  right.  «RO.  H.  HLPHACHT  a  SON,  BalUry,  N.Y. 

My  Poland-China  Bred  Sows  and  Pigs 

Are  a  Continous  Performance  For  Profit. 

IJr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


BARA  Li: 


EliflhUjiifi. 


•  10,  at  eight  weeka. 

m  Waterloo,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Out  May  1st  “Sales  List”  ip  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consietp  of  15  bulla  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  $150  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1013 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  ,of  Animal  Industry. 

W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr..  East  llolHstoii,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  ko^ksaTi! 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  otter  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  li. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW#  hairy  FARMS,  22  S  32d  St..  Phil*.,  Pi. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys,, 

Otters  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  lo  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Plorham  Laddie,”  who  is  t  he 
best  proven  SOM  of  “NE  PLUS  ULTRA.'*  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breed¬ 
ing.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particulars.  Will 
take  notes  for  one  or  two  years  without  interest  from 
responsible  purchasers.  Smithville  Flats.  Cheitanqo  Co..  N.Y, 


BULL  CALVES  niXKK 

out'of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawling.  N.  V 


DeRuyter  STOCK  FARM 

offers  20  Registered  Guernseys.  AH  ages.  Write 
your  wants.  P.  L.  DWIGHT,  Deltuytcr,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Rear.  OUERNS F.Y  B  l  I.L,  JD  yrs.  old. 
Three  young  Guernsey  cows.  Prices  very  low. 

B.  CALL,  I.OCU8T  KNOLL,  R.  F.  0.  2,  »  hit.  Plsin,.  N.  Y. 


brfTSbm,k  GUERNSEYS 

We  offer 

BREIDABLIK  ROYAL  MASTER  72212 

born  April  10.  1921.  His  sire,  Brookmead's  Tauru-  of 
Breidahlik  47867,  is  out  of  Brookmead’s  Dorothy 
55715,  leader  in  (Mass  G  with  742.80  lbs.  fat.  His  dam. 
Forget-me-not  of  Cedartop  38291,  lias  a  record  of 
537.46  lbs.  fat  in  Claes  C.  l’KIOEIT  FOR  (JPICK  SALT. 
Full  particulars  of  this  and  other  bulls  willbe  mailed 
upon  application.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

BREIDABLIK  FARM 
P.  O.  Bex  950  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Florham  Farm— For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

K.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 

|  AYRSHIRES  .%  | 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CREST  MONT  FARM  .  Sunbury,  Fa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Waihinqtanville,  N-  V. 


SHEEP 


Fatrhalme  Hampshire  RAMS  this  season  are  excep¬ 
tional  bargains.  Sired  by  an  Imported  show  ram.  All 
sent  on  approval.  Karl  I>.  Brou  n,  Illnn,  N.Y.  *.  No.  2 


Qkrnnekira  HAN-  D  by  imported  sire;  beaut ies.  Also 
uniUfJollllB  LING  ItuuH  ewes.  Large  Kainbouillet  Kmiiis, 
heavily  wooled.  HUIINT  C.  IEAN0SIEY,  Montour  Folio,  New  Fork 


Rair  riolainoo  Bams  and  Ewes.  Two  strains  of  breed- 
nOg.  UClainoS  ing,  representing  best  Ohio  flocks.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  J.  V.  WKATHERBY,  Tramtnoburg,  .\.Y. 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 

Lambs.  Keg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ham  Lambs  For 
8ale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 


a  eg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rums  and  Ewes  for  sale. 
H.  B.  COVERT 


Lodi,  Sew  Yohk 


1C  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Ranis.  Some  good 
10  Ewes.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  York 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  and  *  years  old.  Wooled  to 
nose.  Bargains.  LEKOY  0.  BOWER,  l.udlewvill,,  M.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Roms.  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 

30  *wes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


C.rCsU  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  HAMS  und 
rOlOalB  ewes.  Apply  OPHIR  FARM,  P.irehs..,  N.Y. 


Car  C.la  Yearling  Oxford  Rains  and  Hampshire  Ram 
rOl  uall  lambs.  E.  J.  Colbert,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams.  By  Wardwell 
and  McKwen  sires.  1.  M.  COLItST  I  SONS.Etst  Cksthin.  N  T 


FOB  ’SALE— One  Registered  Cheviot  Ram  Lamb. 
R.  G.  GARDNER  South  Nxw  Berlin,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PUIl  l»E»  Hampshire  Shoats.  III.  Pigt,  110.  3  ebsap 
farms  for  sale.  40  S.  8.  Hamburg  h«n»  ;  about  30  Pul¬ 
lets  ;  very  beautiful.  .  Hens  laying.  All  for  $100. 

B-  B.  FIGGS  R.  D.  I  Delmar,  Delaware 


|  ,%  JERSEYS  ""1 

HAMILTON  irncrvc 
FARM  el  EiIOJLj  I  C* 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
Owls-Over-fhe-Top  and  Golden  Maid's 
Vidor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


Hedges  Homestead  Stock  Farm 

offers  young  Jersey  Bulls,  by  White  Heart’s  Rustic 
sigmond,  out  of  Hgister  of  Merit  dams.  Farmers’ 
prices.  C.  H.  Jennings,  Owner,  East  Durham. Greene  Co.  ,N  Y. 


Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  SI  (S 

now  on.  Heifer  calves.  Write  Fosterflelds,  P.  ©.  Box 
I  *  t{,  Morristown,  MorrlsCo.,  N.  .1.  Prices  reduced. 


Rpff  ilpriPV  Riill  Rolf  Financial  King,  Oxford  Blood 
nog.  UGlacjf  Dull  udll  I  in,, s  ;  solid  color.  Price.  $50. 
KILSYTH  FARM,  Box  36,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


ForSale-K'\mtVoVMir  25  High  Grade  Jersey  Cows 

Good  color  and  high  testers.  Marshall  Campbell,  Andit.  n.y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers,  past  1  yr.  old.  $100. 
2-yr.  old  springers,  $175. 
springer  cows,  $200. 

high  record  cowsand 
on  request.  15  calves, 
to 6  mos.  old.  $75  to  $!IO.  15 
.buils,  6  to  18  mos., 
5  up.  75  grade  Hol¬ 
steins  at  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  $15. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully.N. V. 


FOR  SALE 

Ten  Perfect  Reg.  Holsteins 

3-year  old.  Due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  winter, 
Ormsby  brooding.  CIIAS.  A.  HOWELL,  Howells. 
Orangn  Co.,  N.  V.  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.  Erie  K.  R. 


Holstefn-Krlokian  Heifer  and  (lull  Calveg.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCRQFT  FARMS.  McGraw,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y 


GOATS 


Get 


$25.  S.  J.  Ml  APPLES 


Pure,  i(i?5  to  *150. 
A  Grade  worth  having 

It.  II.  5.  Norristown,  I’n 


For  Sale-One  4-Year-Old  Milk  Goat  is  mos. 

old  Nanny  Kid.  $25.  I.  I*.  Kl.l  OKI.V,  lint  Killlngly.  ('aim. 


For  Sile-Milk  Goafs 


F.  M.  MKRKKLL 
Kobesonln 


Ph. 


Milch  finale  3 Docs.  %  Tog.  Bucks.  Bargain. 

lUIICn  ooai*  c.  4;.  KLLIM»N  Fnrestvllle,  Conn. 


L 


HORSES 


coMffiNAT?oN  *pair  Chestnut  Sorrels 


full  brothers;  perfect  beauties;  coming  5  and  (i  in 
May;  thoroughly  broken,  single,  double  or  saddle. 
Full  of  Pep,  but  kind  and  gentle.  The  mother  of 
these  colts  was  a  high  bred  mure,  was  brought  up 
from  the  city  by  myself  and  have  raised  these  colls 
from  her.  Have  always  handled  and  broken  them 
myself.  Drove  them  down  to  New  York  last  No¬ 
vember  through  tiie  city  streets  and  they  behaved 
like  gentlemen.  Safe  for  lady  or  gentleman  to  han¬ 
dle.  If  interested  will  correspond  by  mail  and 
send  photos.  Price.  1 ,000. 

OTTO  C.  ROPKE  Liberty.  New  York 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS 


German  Shepherd 


COLLIES,  AIREDALES 

OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 

T  it  a  i  x  k  n  Dons,  Brood 
Matbons,  Purs.  Send  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

NISHNA  COLLIE  KENNELS,  W.  It.  Matson, 
Mgr.,  Box  1745,  Mncon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oahiind,  lost 


For  Sale-Promising  English  Setter 

male.  ENDERLEY  FARMS,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


MY  AIREDALE  TERRIERS  SATISFY 

At  Home,  On  Farm  or  Hunting  Field. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn . 


Airnrlalc  BITCH,  10-ntoe.,  daughter  of  International 
All  OUdIG  ChampiouCootinaChinook.  with  papers.  Start¬ 
ed  on  rabbits.  $85.  PINEHUNST  POULTRY  FANM.  Port  Royal.  f>. 


For  Sale-Airedale  Pups  ^di-Kre-?d' •  c'9"nti'y 


Female.  $10.  M.  W.  von 


Bred.  Male, {$15; 
LOH  H  G Inaaboro,  Si.  .1, 


^PflRT^MPII  We  hunting  dogs,  foxes,  mink,  scent- 
oruni  Ollicn  less  Skunks,  Wild  rabbits.  TAN  MAN.  qamey.  Pa 


PEDIGREED  COL  LI  E  PI'PH.  the  intelligent  kind. 
N£L30N  BROS.  -  Grove  City ,  Pa. 


FOXHOUND  PUPS.  Walker  strain.  FIELD.  Samara,  Cana. 


FERRETS 


EitharColor  orHex.  Single  paira  or  doz 
lote.  Priee  list  free.  Catalogue  10c 
O.  H.  Keefer  A-  Co.,  Greenwich,  O. 


FERRETS 


For  bunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruc¬ 
tion  hook  and  price  list  free. 

LEVI  FAHNSWOltTH,  Now  Loaitoa,  Ohio 


■ 

|  Important  to  Advertisers  j 

[  j 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  j 

:  sified  advertisements  must  reach  j 

:  us  on  Thursday  morning  in  order  ■ 
2  « 

:  to  insure  insertion  in  following  | 

■  week’s  paper.  Notice  to  discon-  ; 

•  ■ 

:  tmue  advertisements  or  change  of 
:  copy  should  reach  us  on  Wednes- 
|  day  morning  in  order  to  prevent 
•  advertisement  appearing  in  follow-  | 

■  ing  week’s  paper. 
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For  Winter  Concrete  Construction 

ATLAS  Cement  can  be  used  successfully  for  indoor  concrete  construction 

tasv  SnH  A  par,icularly  rhen  there  ^  is  littIe  °ther  work  to  keep 

creteOnSTh,  p  *  C°UP°J\,¥OW  to  our  <f^>  nearest  office  for  our  bo 
Crete  On  The  Farm  and  Concrete  on  the  Farm  in 

■which  tell  what  and  how  to  ?.*£.  ?™°ido 


Milk  Cooling  Tanks 

Now  is  the  time  to  build 
your  indoor  cooler.  Then 
when  warm  weather  over¬ 
takes  you,  it  will  be  ready 
to  keep  milk  cool  and 
sweet.  The  protection  af¬ 
forded  against  loss  will  save 
many  times  the  cost  of  the 
few  bags  of  ATLAS  re¬ 
quired.  Build  now — in  spare 
time. 


Cattle  Feeding  Alleys 

Built  with  ATLAS  Cement 
they  not  only  prevent  food 
waste  but  permit  cleaner, 
weight-producing  food  con¬ 
sumption.  Easily  kept  clean 
and  sanitary — and  are  per¬ 
manent. 

Another  suggestion ;  ~  con¬ 
crete  your  cellar  floor  this 
winter.  Make  it  warmer  in 
winter,  cooler  in  summer 
and  dry  always. 


/WET WT.  94  LBS, 


Alt-M  eift  mctohV 


"The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured J 


Atlas  Portland  Cement  Comp 

Boston  Philadelphia  Birmingham  Dayton  Des  Maine*  Sr.  T  o..;.  r 


NEW  YORK 


PORTLAND  W 
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obtained  greater  degree  of  freedom.  Pros-  a  keener  sense  of  civic  responsibility  than, 
perous  villeins  became  farmers.  Poorer  the  ownership  of  a  home  or  a  farm, 
villeins  and  cottars  were  employed  by  the  Nations  and  empires  have  built  cities, 
lords,  and  the  wage  system  developed  as  and  grown  rich  in  commerce  and  trade! 


AX  AXCIEXT  INSTITUTION 

Private  property  in  land  is.  we  now 
know,  a  much  older  English  institution 
than  we  formerly  supposed.  English 
records  speak  of  Boc-land  and  Folk-land. 
The  former  is  the  land  in  which  the 
owner  had  a  written  or  book  record.  The 
old  authorities  interpreted  Folk-land  to 
mean  all  lands  held  by  all  people  in  com¬ 
mon.  About  3 5  years  ago  Dr.  Vino- 
gradorff  proved  that  this  explanation  was 
an  error,  and  that  Folk-lands  meant  lands 
that  were  held  by  individuals  under  com¬ 
mon  law  and  custom,  without  written  or 
hook  authority.  This  being  by  far  the 
largest  portion,  it  was  formerly  thought 
that  the  people  held  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  in  common,  hut  it  is  now  known 
that  this  land  was  largely  held  in  a  loose 
way.  but  under  general  custom  as  private 
property.  At  the  same  time  the  public 
ownership  of  some  land  has  been  a  cus¬ 
tom  of  all  countries.  It  prevails  to  some 
extent  with  us.  and  yet  in  England. 
Society  as  a  whole  has  consented  to  pri¬ 
vate  ownership,  hut  the  original  right  of 
the  people  to  all  land  in  common  is  con¬ 
ceded  whenever  society  is  authorized  to 
grant  private  rights  to  some  of  it. 

England  was  highly  prosperous  under 
the  Romans  in  the  early  centuries.  They 
built  roads,  bridges  and  aqueducts,  and 
buildings  both  public  and  private,  and 
developed  mines  and  agriculture.  After 
the  Romans  left,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  improvements  and  in¬ 
dustries  rapidly  declined.  The  people  had 
lands  a-plenty.  It  was  their  homes 
their  cattle  and  products,  and  their  lives 
and  freedom  that  concerned  them.  They 
were  beset  by  marauding  bands  at  home 
and  by  pirates  and  invaders  from  abroad 
Some  crude  form  of  organization  was 
necessary  for  mutual  protection  against 
their  enemies  and  rivals.  They  handed 
themselves  together,  just  as  the  early 
American  settlers  did,  to  protect  them 
selves  from  the  Indians,  and  not  much 
different  in  principle  from  the  way  wt 
now  organize  to  protect  ourselves  in  the 
marts  of  trade.  The  chief  or  king  of  the 
tribe  or  clan  planned  protection  for  the 
humbler  members,  and  they  reciprocated 
in  personal  service.  There  were  clashes 
between  tribes,  and  the  strongest  leader 
dominated  the. weaker  ones.  Then,  «s 
now.  the  leaders  developed  their  own 
favorites  by  gratuities  at  the  expense  of 
the  others,  and  these  became  the  nobles, 
and  freemen.  When  the  rulers  success¬ 
fully  invaded  other  territory  the  conquered 
lands  were  given  in  part  to  these  favoi 
ites.  and  the  conquered  people  were  heldl 
as  serfs  to  cultivate  the  land.  There 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  middle  class 
who  were  permitted  to  occupy  the  land 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  chief  and  nobles. | 

A  portion  of  the  conquered  lands  were  re¬ 
tained  by  the  chief  and  worked  by  serfs| 
or  laborers  in  bondage.  Between  indi¬ 
viduals  as  between  tribes  might  was  the  I 
recognized  authority.  Under  this  system! 
landlordism  developed  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  and  the  foundation  of  the| 
manorial  system  was  laid.  It  seems,  iu| 
fact,  that  the  manorial  system  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  natural  development! 
of  the  rude  conditions  preceding  it,  as 
might  he  expected  with  the  growth  of 
population,  the  creation  of  towns  and| 
villages  and  the  development  of  trades. 

THE  MANORIAL  SYSTEM 

The  manor  was  a  large  area,  which] 
was  in  large  part  owned  outright  by  the 
“lord  of  the  manor.”  The  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  area  were  subject  to  rents 
and  tribute,  which  in  the  early  days  were| 
paid  in  produce  and  service.  Later  they 
were  paid  in  service  and  money,  and  at. | 
a  still  later  period  in  money  alone. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest! 
in  1066  agriculture  in  England  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  open  field  and  village  sys-| 
tern.  The  land  was  laid  out  in  long  nar¬ 
row  strips  divided  into  three  portions, 
which  were  cultivated  under  the  rotation 
system.  The  individual  allotment  was  30 
acres  of  cultivated  lands,  two  to  three 
acres  of  pasturage  and  a  house.  The 
cultivator  did  not  live  on  the  cultivated 


land.  lie  had  a  house  in  the  village 
which  was  a  part  of  his  holding.  These 
cultivators  were  called  tenants  in  villein¬ 
age.  The  tenant  was  a  villein.  lie  went 
with  the  land.  If  he  left  the  manor  he 
was  pursued  and  brought  back.  He  was 
subject  to  the  master.  lie  rendered  the 
service  demanded.  lie  did  not  know  at. 
nightfall  what  he  was  to  do  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  and  he  paid  what  was  demanded  of 
him.  He  was  not  a  slave,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  the  term.  There  were  “free  ten¬ 
ants  above  him,  and  serfs  and  cottars 
below  him,  who  were  little  better  than 
bondsmen.  Slaves  formed  nine  per  cent 
of  the  population  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
quest. 

Under  the  feudal  system  following  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  lord  cultivated  his 
personal  reservations  of  land  by  serfs, or 
slaves  or  rented  it  free  to  tenants.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  personal  service  and  payments 
ill  produce  were  abandoned,  and  payments 
made  entirely  in  money.  Villeins  paid 
more  and  became  free  tenants.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  crusty  lord  would  try  to  enforce  the 
old  rules,  and  protests  were  made.  Even 
uprisings  occurred.  After  these  protests 
and  uprisings  concessions  were  made  and 
customs  developed  that  came  to  have  the 
force  of  law.  The  villein  tenant  acquired 
a  certain  right  in  the  land.  Finally 
slavery  began  to  disappear,  and  tenants 


the  feudal  system  declined  and  finally 
disappeared. 

It  is  evident  that  from  all  this  private 
property  in  land  developed  naturally  with 
out  any  fixed  or  premeditated  economic 
policy.  The  original  owners  were  driven 
from  their  land  by  marauders,  or  held 
on  it  as  chattels  by  invaders  and  con- 
querers.  The  lord  appropriated  the  man¬ 
or  lands,  and  exacted  service  and  revenue 
from  the  enslaved  tenants.  Yet  in  time 
natural  laws  again  asserted  their  authori¬ 
ty,  and  the  villein  became  the  farmer 
and  the  owner  of  his  own  land.  Large 
landed  estates  were  again  created  through 
pillage  and  conquest  and  royal  grants, 
hut  natural  laws  are  now  again  assert¬ 
ing  their  power,  and  even  in  England  and 
Ireland  the  small  farmer  owner  is  re¬ 
placing  the  landlord. 

It  is  no  doubt  possible  to  develop  a 
better  system  than  the  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  land,  hut  the  system,  while  fa >• 
from  perfect,  seems  to  have  developed 
naturally  from  the  manorial  and  feudal 
system.  Given  the  condition  now  that 
all  land  he  owned  and  held  in  common, 
without  the  embarrassment  of  title  or 
ownership  in  any  of  it  by  individuals, 
or  groups,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  com¬ 
mission  could  work  out  a  plan  that  would 
serve  us  all  better  than  the  one  we 
have;  hut  as  far  as  our  experience  goes 
there  is  nothing  that  better  stimulates 
enterprise  or  better  inspires  intellectual 
and  social  improvement  or  that  awakens 


In  mass  they  have  flourished  and  then  de¬ 
cayed.  A  nation  of  small  freeholders 
may  build  less  extravagantly  and  with 
less  show  of  display;  but  their  modest 
homes  and  temples  arc  the  promise  of 
enduring  civilization. 

PE X  ATT* HE  I  >  P1SOPKF IT  Y 
In  this  country  and  in  the  civilized 
world  generally  property  in  human  beings 
no  longer  exists.  The  only  wonder  now  is 
that  it.  ever  could  have  existed  in  a  soci¬ 
ety  assumed  to  be  founded  on  justice  and 
inspired  with  a  love  of  humanity.  In 
other  countries  there  are  yet  forms  «f 
property  in  trusts  or  grants  and  in  in¬ 
herited  jurisdictions  which  go  with  the 
land-  We  are  comparatively  free  from 
tli is  form  of  property,  which  in  no  case 
should  exist;  but  we  have  property  in  the 
legal  rights  and  privileges  in  the  members 
in  various  exchanges  throughout  the 
country,  and  no  grant  or  monopoly  in  the 
old  world  ever  conferred  on  royal  favor¬ 
ites  a  more  efficient  means  of  collecting 
tribute  from  the  masses  than  this  modern 
American  institution  bestows  on  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  beguile  the  innocent  or  gullible 
and  to  swindle  monopoly’s  helpless  vic¬ 
tims. 


Motorist  (after  hitting  pedestrian)  : 
"You  were  trying  to  cross  the  middle  <>f 
the  block.”  Pedestrian:  “What  difference 
does  that  make?  If  I  cross  at  the  corner 
you  will  knock  me  into  the  middle  of  the 


block,  and  we  might  just  as  well  bej 
there.” — Toronto  Farmers’  Sun. 


in 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(Address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 

Ptease  send  me  a  copy  of  “Concrete  On  The  Farm”  and  “Con- 
Crete  On  The  Farm  jn  Cold  Weather”without  cost  or  obligation, 


Name  .  . 
Address 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1223. 


WANTED — A  two-frome  honey  extractor.  .T. 
BAER,  Route  2,  Morrie  Plalno,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Four  sections  Candee  incubator;  de¬ 
scribe  exactly  what  yon  have  anti  price  in  first 
let, ter.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  R.  D.  1,  Pittstown. 
N.  J. 


Poultry  at  New  York  State  Fair 

The  poultry  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair.  Syracuse,  September  12-17, 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  best 
exhibitions  of  the  year.  It  was  nicely 
staged  in  the  large,  well-lighted  and  ven¬ 
tilated  poultry  building,  showing  off  the 
exhibits  to  the  best  advantage  possible  in 
the  clean  Empire  coops,  which  are  per¬ 
manent  fixtures  of  the  building.  In  the 
center  of  the  building  a  large  cement 
tank,  filled  with  water,  furnished  sport 
for  a  large  number  of  beautiful  water- 
fowl  of  different  varieties,  contributed  for 
the  occasion  by  the  Syracuse  Park  Com¬ 
mission,  which  were  greatly  admired  by 
the  throngs  of  visitors. 

The  premiums  offered  on  the  popular 
varieties  of  fowls  were  $3  for  first,  $2 
for  second  and  SI  for  third  in  the  single 
classes,  and  the  same  for  pens,  except 
first  prize,  which  was  $4.  In  classes 
where  there  was  but  little  competition  the 
premiums  were  $2  and  $1,  which  were 
doubled  for  pens.  Farmers’  flocks  came 
in  for  the  largest  share  of  prize  money, 
it  being  divided  $6,  $4  and  $2  in  all 
classes. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  show  can 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
3.074  entries,  including  all  classes  of 
poultry  and  pet  stock,  which  were  owned 
by  526  exhibitors  living  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  States,  as  far  south  as  Florida 
and  north  as  far  as  Ontario.  Canada, 
although  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  came  from  the  Empire  State. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
show  was  the  large  number  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds  on  exhibition,  there  being 
257  of  the  Single  Comb  variety  in  the 
regular  classes  and  144  Rose  Combs,  be¬ 
sides  120  in  farmers’  flocks,  making  a 
grand  total  of  521  Reds,  practically  all  of 
which  were  of  very  fine  quality,  so  that 
winnings  in  these  classes  certainly  meant 
birds  of  very  superior  excellence.  Next 
iti  numbers  in  the  regular  classes  came 
the  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  with  a  total 
of  238  birds,  the  quality  of  which  did  not 
average  up  to  many  other  varieties,  like 
the  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes,  both  of  which  contained  win¬ 
ners  fit  for  the  big  Winter  shows.  One 
breeder  reported  selling  a  White  Rock 
cockerel  for  $100  at  this  show. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  were 
third  in  numbers  in  the  regular  classes, 
there  being  a  total  of  233  birds. 
Adding  to  this  a  total  of  130  Rose  Comb 
White  Leghorns  and  360  of  the  Single 
Comb  variety  in  the  farmers’  flocks,  we 
have  a  grand  total  of  723  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  or  202  birds  more  than  the  total 
number  of  Reds.  These  figures  show  very 
plainly  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds  as  a  farmers’  fowl, 
the  breeders  of  this  variety,  as  a  rule, 
being  farmers  or  fanciers  who  keep  poul¬ 
try  as  a  side  line,  or  fanciers  who  keep 
Reds  along  with  other  breeds  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes  and  for  selling  eggs  for 
hatching  and  breeding  stock,  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  being  about  equally  divided  between 
these  two  classes,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  it  shows  that  the  exhibitors  of 
White  Leghorns  in  the  regular  classes  are 
fanciers  only,  as  only  two  exhibitors  en¬ 
tered  in  both  the  fancy  class  and  farmers’ 
flocks,  neither  of  which  won  in  both 
classes,  which  demonstrates  the  great 
difference  between  utility  farmers’  flocks 
and  the  fancy  exhibition  Leghorns. 

In  farm  flocks  the  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  came  into  their  own,  as  there  were 
three  times  as  many  as  there  were  of  any 
other  breed,  which  shows  their  popularity 
as  business  hens,  it  being  a  recognized 
fact  that  practically  every  large  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm  in  the  country  keeps 
this  variety. 

The  exhibit  of  farm  flocks  was  well 
worth  special  study,  as  there  were  78 
pens  of  10  birds  each  in  competition,  and 
Prof.  Tvrum  of  Cornell  University,  who 
judged  the  exhibit,  pronounced  it  the  best 
he  had  ever  seen,  practically  every  female 
being  in  good  laying  condition  and  of 
high  quality,  the  males  being  slightly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  females,  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  average  person 
has  become  more  proficient  in  selecting 
females  than  in  selecting  males. 

A  small  exhibit  of  Black  Jersey  Giants 
attracted  much  favorable  comment,  which 
points  toward  their  coming  popularity. 

The  exhibit  of  waterfowl  was  excep¬ 
tionally  fine,  showing  great  interest  in 
the  popular  breeds.  The  exhibit  of  tur¬ 
keys.  while  of  good  quality,  was  rather 
small,  and  confined  practically  to  two 
breech — the  Bronze  and  Bourbon  Reds. 
Bantams,  pigeons,  guineas,  pheasants  and 
pet  stock  were  out  in  full  force,  making 
a  very  fine  exhibit.  The  educational 
value  of  an  exhibition  of  fine  poultry 
such  as  was  gathered  together  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  certainly  means  a  great  deal  to  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  and 
study  the  exhibits.  C.  S.  GREENE. 


Scratch  Feed  for  Pullets 

T  have  a  flock  of  Barred  Rock  pullets, 
three  months  old.  in  good  condition; 
weigh  from  2%  to  3  lbs.  I  am  feeding  a 
growing  mash  in  hoppers  and  scratch 
twice  a  day,  40  per  cent  wheat.  40  per 
cent  cracked  corn.  20  per  cent  oats;  have 
grit,  shell  and  charcoal  in  hoppers,  and 
feed  sprouted  oats  morning  and  noon. 
They  eat  the  mash  and  enjoy  the  greens. 


but  of  the  scratch  feed  they  seem  to  eat 
only  the  oats,  and  go  to  roost  with  half- 
filled  crops.  My  experience  has  been  that 
they  always  ate  the  wheat  first  and  oats 
last.  Do  you  think  I  should  change  the 
mixture  to  a  larger  percentage  of  oats,  or 
is  the  mixture  all  right?  About  what 
amount  of  sprouted  oats  should  a  flock  of 
100  three-months-old  pullets  not  on  range 
receive  daily?  How  much  should  a  three- 
months-old  Barred  Rock  pullet  weigh? 

New  Jersey.  A.  -J.  s. 

The  grain  mixture  that  you  are  feeding 
is  all  right,  and  it  is  certainly  unusual  to 
have  chicks  prefer  oats  to  corn  and  wheat. 
Corn  is  probably  the  best  single  grain  for 
growing  chicks,  but  wheat  and  oats  are 
both  of  great  value,  and  your  chicks  seem 
to  have  done  very  well  indeed  upon  the 
ration.  Changing  the  proportions  would 
probably  be  useless ;  the  chicks’  prefer¬ 
ences  may  themselves  change  before  long. 
Sprouted  oats  are  very  palatable.  Laying 
hens  are  usually  fed  a  piece  of  the  matted 
oats  from  6  to  S  in.  square  for  each  100 
fowls.  I  have  never  fed  them  to  growing 
chicks,  but  should  expect  them  to  eat 
somewhat  less  at  three  months  of  age.  If 
undue  looseness  of  the  bowels  is  caused 
by  the  sprouted  oats,  the  amount  fed 
should,  of  course,  be  cut  down.  A  three- 
months-old  Plymouth  Rock  pullet  should 
weight  from  2  to  214  lbs.  M.  B.  D. 


Sickly  Goslings 

I  have  five  goslings,  hatched  the.  last 
week  in  June.  They  do  not  grow  right; 
they  have  not  feathered  out  and  are  very 
wabbly  in  walking;  in  fact,  they  can  only 
walk  a  little  way  before  they  fall  down. 
They  eat  a  little  cracked  corn,  but  for 
other  feed  they  seem  to  have  no  appetite. 

New  York.  MRS.  J.  v.  G. 

I  think  the  trouble  has  been  with  the 
feed,  as  the  corn  evidently  did  not  fur¬ 
nish  enough  lime  to  make  bone  and  mus¬ 
cle.  Try  feeding  some  bonemeal  mixed 
in  a  mash  of  bran  and  middlings,  with 
about  10  per  cent  of  beef  scrap.  I  would 
give  this  twice  or  three  times  a  day  for 
a  time,  or  even  often er  if  they  do  not  eat 
much  at  a  time.  See  that  they  have 
plenty  of  oyster  shell  all  the  while.  They 
will  starve  without  plenty  of  grit,  and  I 
find  the  oyster  shell  most  satisfactory. 
They  must  also  have  plenty  of  green  stuff, 
either  grass  or  vegetables.  If  they  get  in 
good  condition,  the  mash  in  the  morning 
with  the  corn  at  night  will  be  all  right, 
but  I  would  advise  the  mash  entirely,  for 
a  time  at  least.  Some  breeders  give  only 
mash,  adding  the  corn  in  the  shape  of 
meal  with  the  bran  and  middlings.  Since 
geese  have  very  little  if  any  crop,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  most  of  the  feed  in  a 
soft,  state,  but  they  should  have  a  little 
whole  grain. 

Next  year  try  starting  your  goslings  on 
bread  and  milk;  then  after  they  are  well 
started  you  can  give  a  little  cornmeal, 
and  later  still  change  to  the  mash  feed. 
Bread  and  milk  is  the  best  feed,  and  pays 
in  the  end,  even  though  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  some  other  feeds,  because 
the  birds  will  more  than  pay  the  added 
expense  in  extra  growth.  M.  B. 


Laying  Mash 

I  wish  to  get  some  information  about 
laying  mash  for  hens.  It  seems  difficult 
to  get  such  things  here,  but  something  is 
needed  to  make  the  hens  lay.  Will  you 
please  name  for  me  several  varieties  of 
mash  that  are  good?  IT.  E.  K. 

South  Charleston,  W.  Ya. 

Laying  hens  need  such  ground  grain  as 
wheat  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal,  ground 
oats,  etc.,  and,  in  addition,  skim-milk  or 
meat  scrap,  if  they  are  to  lay  well.  This 
mixture  of  ground  grains  and  milling  by¬ 
products,  with  the  meat  scrap,  is  called 
the  mash,  and  it  may  vary  considerably 
in  its  composition  and  still  be  suitable. 
There  are  a  number  of  commercial  mix¬ 
tures  upon  the  market,  such  as  the  one 
you  mention,  but-  it  should  not  be  difficult 
in  almost  any  part  of  your  State  to  buy 
the  ingredients  of  feed  dealers  and  have 
them  mixed  as  you  wish.  A  good  formula, 
known  as  the  Cornell  mash,  is  composed 
of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  beef  scrap.  To  each  500  lbs. 
of  this  3  lbs.  of  salt  is  added.  At  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  they  use  the  same  mixture  with  the 
addition  of  another  part  of  gluten  feed, 
thus  reducing  the  proportion  of  meat 
scrap.  Ground  barley  may  replace  the 
oats,  if  more  readily  obtained.  Whole 
grains  are  fed  in  addition  to  the  mash, 
which  latter  is  usually  kept  before  the 
fowls  in  dry  form  throughout  the  day. 
The  mash  is  not  as  readily  eaten  as  is 
whole  grain  when  fed  dry,  and  the  fowls 
will  not  overeat  of  it  if  it  is  not  mois¬ 
tened;  in  fact,  the  amount  of  whole  grain 
given  may  nave  to  be  limited  at  times  in 
order  to  induce  a  sufficient  consumption 
of  dry  mash ;  limited,  that  is.  to  less  than 
the  customary  whole  grain  ration. 

M.  B.  D. 


“I  say.  Stalker,”  lie  said,  “you  remem¬ 
ber  you  told  me  you  had  hunted  tigers  in 
West  Africa?  Well.  Captain  Smith  tells 
me  there  are  no  tigers  there.”  “Quite 
right,  quite  right.”  said  Stalker  blandly. 
“I  killed  them  all.” — London  Opinion. 


FARM  OWNER  wanted  to  enter  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  on  partnership  basis;  I  will  supply  stock, 
labor  and  equipment;  owner  furnishes  buildings 
and  land;  expenses  and  profits  shared  equally; 
eight  years’  poultry  experience;  single,  Chris¬ 
tian.  educated,  references;  write  for  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  0478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE— Connecticut  farm;  135 
acres  (10-20  tillage);  A-l  for  extra  early 
truck,  stock,  poultry;  seven-room  house;  tools; 
vehicles;  84,000;  terms;  less  to  principal  for 
cash.  ADVERTISER  9479,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Pennsylvania  farm  of  110  acres;  on 
paved  road:  three  miles  from  large  manufac¬ 
turing  city;  high  elevation,  with  no  hills;  fertile 
soil;  large  house,  large  barn  and  all  necessary 
buildings;  fruit  of  all  kinds,  sugar  bush;  price 
810,500.  ADVERTISER  9481,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


57  ACRES — Good  buildings,  running  water, 
plenty  wood  and  timber;  mile  to  village, 
school;  improved  road;  four  miles  railroad; 
83,000;  half  cash,  or  exchange  toward  larger 
equipped  farm.  A.  D.  PECK,  Pitcher,  N.  Y. 


41-ACRE  FARM — Twelve  miles  from  Reading; 

good  buildings;  81, SCO.  E.  ENDRES,  Robe- 
sonia,  Pa. 


09- ACRE  FARM  —  Eight  acres  woodland,  six 
acres  muck;  110  pear  trees,  50  apple,  GO 
cherries,  GO  quince,  15  plums;  strawberries, 
grapes,  raspberries;  good  10-room  house;  good 
roomy  barn  and  other  outbuildings;  %  mile  from 
railroad,  high  school,  churches  and  stores;  sell 
at  bargain;  reason,  age:  price  83,500.  Further 
particulars  address  CHARLES  SCHELLENG, 
Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  County  farm;  215  acres; 

good  buildings.  For  particulars  write  ETTA 
COLBY,  Roxbiiry,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy  between  7  and  IX 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  result*.  Address 
PLACING  OTJT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  AFPLES  wanted  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peeksklll, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  21-F-4,  Peeksklll. 


FOR  SALE — 3.009-egg  Candee  incubator,  new 
last  season;  a  line  hatcher  at  a  right  price. 
A.  M.  JONES.  Ludlow,  Mass. 


GOLD  SKIN  sweet  potatoes  for  sale,  about  the 
middle  of  October;  the  ideal  potato  for  fam¬ 
ily  use;  barrel,  83.75;  bushel  hampers,  81.35. 
F.  E.  LOOMIS,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


PTTRE  cane  syrup  (home-made) ;  83  per  case  of 
three  gallons.  J.  M.  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Second-hand  gasoline  lanterns;  good 
condition;  perfectly  safe;  will  light  a  poultry 
house  20  ft.  square;  85  each.  A.  H.  PENNY, 
Mattituek,  N.  Y. 


FRESIT,  old-stylo  hop  yeast  cakes;  keep  per¬ 
fectly  six  months;  send  30c  money  order  for 
large  supply  and  surprise  your  family  with  your 
bread.  MISS  n.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six, 
Mo. 


AVOCADOS — 12  lbs.  postpaid  4th  zone,  82.00; 

beyond,  82.50;  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
GEORGE  W.  KOSEL,  Grower,  Redland,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey 
in  5  and  10-lb.  pails  only;  price,  5-lb.  pail. 
81.25;  10-11).  pail,  $2.40;  delivered  to  4th  postal 
zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


WANTED — To  exchange  Maryland  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  for  apples  or  Irish  potatoes.  Write  F.  W. 
LORD,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  E.  &  B.  Holmes  nearly  new 
apple  barrel  stave  jointer,  operated  by  foot 
or  power,  as  desired.  JOSEPH  S.  WILFOUD, 
Elba,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  wanted;  car  lots;  state  price. 
V.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob1,  Conn. 


WANTED — Cider  apples;  carload  lots  or  less. 
STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Mammoth  Incubator;  capacity  3,000 
up.  THOMAS  BRACKETT,  Greenland,  N.  II. 


WANTED — Five  tons  mangel  Wurzel  boots.  W. 
TOOHEY,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  IIAY — For  sale,  several  cars  first 
cutting  new  crop,  half  Timothy,  half  Alfalfa, 
ready;  second  cutting  clear  Alfalfa  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  apples  for  sale.  EWELL  FRUIT  FARM, 
R.  F.  D.  3.  Waldoboro,  Me. 


WANTED — Minimum  carload  mangel  beets: 

quote  price  ami  point  of  delivery.  V.  J. 
LOVELAND,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  for  sale;  carload  lots.  A.  A.  MOORS. 
Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dry  baled  oat  or  wheat  straw  for 
bedding;  quote  lowest  cash  price.  WALNUT 
GROVE  FARM,  Wnshingtonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ten  tons  red  Wurzel  mangel  beets. 

MAYROYD  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Dorp 
Heights,  Staten.  Island,  N.  Y. 


PURE  but  dark  maple  eyrup:  thick  and  excel¬ 
lent  for  griddle  cakes;  $1.50  per  gallon.  W. 
H.  WARREN,  North  Pomfret.  Vt. 


FINEST  wliiip  clover  basswood  extracted  honey. 

10  lbs.,  delivered  within  3rd  zone.  $2.15;  5 
lbs..  $1.25;  buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $1.90:  5  lbs., 
$1.10;  write  for  prices  GO-lb.  cans.  II.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  or  two  carloads  first  quality  oat 
straw;  quote  price  on  cars  at  your  station. 
AltDSON  FARM,  Armonk.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  tractor.  Model  D.  complete; 

extension  rims.  lugs,  sulkv  and  plow;  used 
140  hours.  ADVERTISER  9408,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Used  electric  plant;  32-volt,  belt 
drive  preferred.  H.  VAN  KUREN,  Rummer- 
field,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Nine-foot,  18  in.  double-action  disk 
Oliver  tractor  harrow;  rear  sections  “cut¬ 
away”:  this  machine  has  been  used  on  but  2d 
acres;  is  in  perfect  condition;  also  Clark  bush 
and  hog  plow;  large  size;  will  sell  cheap.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAPLE  SYRUP— 81.50  and  $1.75  per  gallon,  or 
exchanged  for  grapes  and  sweet  potatoes, 
peaches.  D.  F.  ROBINSON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


ONE  gang  plow,  with  three  14-inch  plows;  rea¬ 
son  for  selling,  too  big  for  Fordson  tractor; 
never  used;  cheap  for  quick  sale.  OHAS.  A. 
HYDE,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  and  buckwheat  extracted  honey. 

wholesale  and  retail;  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  prices;  bow  much  'can  yen  use?  G.  W. 
BELDEN,  R.  D.  1,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Two  carloads  of  cattle  beets. 
GEORGE  DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.00  per  gal. 
f.  o.  b.  ERNEST  HELD,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


SELECT  Chesapeake  Bay  oysters  right  from  the 
beds,  by  parcel  post  prepaid;  also  Gold  Skin 
sweet  potatoes;  will  exchange  for  apples,  pota¬ 
toes  or  onions;  write  me.  WILLIAM  LORD, 
Cambridge,  Md. 


HAY — Timothy  and  mixed,  at  reasonable  price. 
ROCK  CLIFF  FARM,  Broguevillo,  Pa. 


WANTED — Mammoth  incubator,  up  to  25,000 
capacity;  state  condition,  make  and  price. 
VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


PURE  IIONEY — 1921  extracted;  GO-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6.00; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  3rd  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15;  buckwheat,  81.90;  in  2nd  zone  15c  less; 
special  prices  on  largo  lots.  RAY  0.  W1LCON, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hebler  milking  machine,  two  double 
units,  pump;  International  engine;  used  only 
short,  time:  reason — sold  cows.  R.  TRAP- 
HAGEN,  Hensonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cabbage  and  carrots  for  feeding 
poultry  and  rabbits.  MRS.  WILLIAM  OUD- 
ING,  Sylvan  Beach.  N.  Y. 


The 

Hope 

Farm 

Book 


This  attractive 


234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 


best  of  the 


Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches— phil¬ 
osophy,  humor, 
and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch. 


Price  $1.50 


For  Sale  By 


The  Rural  New -  Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Ailing  Animals 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Copyright 

1921, 

C.  P.  M.  Co. 


When  You  Buy  a 
Mechanical  Milker 

The  modern  farmer  knows  that  a  mechanical 
milker  will  do  his  milking  in  one-third  the  time 
it  takes  by  hand.  Mechanical  milkers  keep 
hired  help  more  contented — allow  more  time 
for  rest  and  recreation — are  better  for  cows— 
increase  the  milk  yield. 

If  you  desire  sanitation,  greater  milk  yield  and 
convenience,  buy  a  mechanical  milker — but  to 
be  sure  of  always  getting  best  results  see  that 
it  is  equipped  with  a 


CURTIS  Vacuum  Pump 

Makes  the  Milker MilK* 


One  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  milker  is  the 
vacuum  pump — the  better  the  pump,  the  better 
the  milker  will  work.  The  Curtis  embodies  the 
experience  of  more  than  67 
yearsdesigningand  building 
pneumatic  machinery  —  to 
which  vacuum  pumps  (ire 
kindred.  It  is  not  an  ex¬ 
periment — it  has  never  been 
necessary  to  alter  the  final 
design,  because  it  was 
adopted  only  after  many 
fie'd  tests  had  proved  its 
•uperiority. 


AIRCOMPRE5S0R5-HDI5T5-TR0LIEY5-CRANE5 


Copyright  1921 
C.  P.  M.  Co. 


established  1854 


The  Curtis  Pump  never  leaks  oil  through  the 
breather  port — runs  1  0  to  14  times  longer  on  the 
same  quantity  of  lubricating  oil.  Is  more  sani¬ 
tary,  reduces  fire  hazards 
and  chances  of  breakdown. 
Hay  and  clover  seed  or 
other  matter  cannot  get 
into  the  crankcase  and  cut¬ 
out  bearings — has  sealed 
breather  port — saving  in  oil 
ultimately  pays  for  Curtis 
Pump.  Buy  a  milker — in¬ 
sist  that  it  is  equipped  with 
a  Curtis  Pump. 


Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Company 

1658  K.IENLEN  AVENUE  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Branch  Office:  ,1.16-E  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York  City 


Holding  Up  of  Milk 

Is  there  any  method  or  treatment  to 
break  a  cow  of  holding  up  or  keening 
back  the  milk?  Is  it  very  good  practice 
to  milk  while  cows  are  feeding  or  is  it 
better  to  feed  after  milking?  w.  J.  c. 

Ohio. 

A  cow  has  no  power  to  wilfully  “hold 
up”  her  milk.  The  secretion  of  milk  is 
entirely  involuntary  and  controlled  by 
the  sympathetic  nerve  system,  not  by  the 
voluntary  or  motor  nerve  system,  although 
both  are  closely  related.  Chill,  shock, 
irritation  and  extreme  nervousness  tend 
to  suppress  or  impair  milk  secretion.  In 
many  instances  the  teats  are  tender  and 
fear  of  the  milking  act  causes  non-secre¬ 
tion  of  milk.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  udder  is  congested  with  blood 
at.  milking  time,  hut  that  each  teat  and 
the  milk  cistern  above  it  ouly  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  milk.  The  secretion  of 
milk  proceeds  when  the  calf  nurses  or 
when  the  cow  is  milked  by  hand.  Placing 
a  calf  in  front  of  the  cow  at  milking  time 
or  allowing  the  cow  to  eat  some  relished 
feed  helps  to  induce  milk  secretion. 
Change  of  milkers  has  been  known  to  im¬ 
prove  secretion.  A.  s.  A. 


Stomach  Worms 


Established  Cold  Storage  Plant 

in  Heart  of  City  For  Sale 

Exceptional  opportunity  j  reasonable  terms.  Write 

P,  Room  932,  Tribune  Bldg.  New  York  City 


MINERAL*™ 
HEAVE50 


yeara 

COMPOUND 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

List  on  application. 

O#  R.  BOOKER  -  Suimyside,  Virginia 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
$1.10  Bor  .Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  (Includes  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  4B1  Fourth  A*#.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 

WILSON  FEED  MILL 

For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
■mall  grain. 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  canbe  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS..  Box,  i »  Easton, 


My  sheep  and  lambs  are  troubled  with 
stomach  worms.  I  have  treated  them 
with  gasoline  with  fair  results,  but  I 
have  heard  of  using  sulphate  of  copper. 
Can  you  give  me  full  information  in  the 
matter?  f.  k. 

New  York. 

The  modern  treatment  is  a  one  per 
cent  solution  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper 
(Milestone)  made  by  dissolving  four 
ounces  of  the  drug  in  one  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  then  adding  three  gallons  of 
eold  water.  The  dose  for  a  lamb  is  three- 
fourths  to  one  ounce,  and  from  that  up 
in  increasing  doses  for  older  sheep,  with 
3‘Vj  ounces  as  a  maximum  dose  for  an 
adult  animal.  Starve  the  sheep  for  24 
hours  before  starting  the  treatment.  Olive 
the  medicine  by  means  of  a  hard  rubber 
syringe  or  nozzle,  small  rubber  tube  and 
glass  funnel.  Be  careful  not  to  cause 
choking.  Repeat  the  treatment  in  10 
days.  As  a  preventive  some  shepherds 
give  it  once  a  month.  Better  not  give 
the  medicine  to  ewes  in  lamb.  This  is 
a  good  time  of  year  for  its  administration 
and  again  before  turning  ewes  and  their 
lambs  on  grass. 


Long-Service  Poultry  Fences 

POULTRY  fences  made  of  heavy  wires  are  far  more  effective  and  will 
give  many  years  more  of  service  than  fences  or  netting  of  light 
wires.  Heavy  wires  only,  No.  10  to  No.  14  gauge,  are  used  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  styles  of 

“Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Poultry  Fences 

The  lower  line  wires  are  very  closely  spaced,  close  enough  to  con¬ 
fine  the  smallest  chicks  and  keep  out  rodents.  The  neat  electrically 
welded  joints  eliminate  cumbersome  twists,  wraps  and  ties,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  rigid,  one-piece  fence.  Easy  to  erect,  requires  fewer  posts. 
Costs  less  than  netting.  Made  of  full  gauge  open-hearth  steel  v/ire, 
in  our  own  modern  steel  mills  and  heavily  galvanized  by  an  improved 
process.  Also  made  in  styles  for  farm,  garden  and  lawn.  Every 
rod  guaranteed.  Catalogue  No.  216  sent  free  upon  request. 

„■  *.!•_  L>  „  Contains  farmers’  account  pages, 

VjCI  LITIS  DOOK  crop,  live  stock  and  insurance  records, 
inventory,  memorandum,  calendars,  fencing  charts,  postage 
rates,  etc.  Illustrated.  Vest  pocket  size,  flexible  leatherette 
cover.  Sent  postpaid  for  10  cents,  coin  or  stamps,  to  partially 
cover  cost.  Designed  to  be  especially  useful  to  farm  owners. 


Mammitis 

T  have  a  four-year-old  cow,  due  to 
freshen  in  February,  running  on  range. 
About  two  weeks  ago  she  failed  to  come 
tip.  and  it  was  eight  days  before  T  found 
her.  She  had  evidently  been  sick,  we 
believe  poisoned  by  mash  from  an  illicit 
still.  Three  of  her  teats  leak  and  those 
three  quarters  of  her  udder  have  come 
back  to  normal  flow  of  milk.  I  have 
been  massaging  the  fourth  quarter,  which 
was  badly  caked  and  swelled,  with  mutton 
tallow  and  turpentine.  10  drops  of  tur¬ 
pentine  to  one  tablespoon  of  tallow  once 
a  day  and  simply  rubbing  the  afflicted 
quarter  in  the  morning.  There  has  been 
a  marked  reduction  in  the  swelling  and 
the  quarter  is  much  softer,  but  there  is 
almost  no  milk  from  it.  Can  you  recom¬ 
mend  a  treatment  which  will  cure  the 
trouble  without- drying  up  that  bad  quar¬ 
ter.  if  possible?  f.  a.  c. 

West  Virginia. 

Milk  the  affected  quarter  every  two 
hours,  massaging  it  well  every  time. 
Twice  daily  thoroughly  rub  in  a  mixture 
of  one  part  each  of  pure  turpentine  and 
fluid  extract  of  pokoroot  and  six  parts  of 
melted  unsalted  lard,  lanolin  or  sweet  oil. 
Twice  daily  in  feed  give  the  cow  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  saltpeter  and  two 
drams  of  fluid  extract  of  pokeroot  iu 
water  or  soft  feed.  In  four  days  reduce 
to  one  dose  a  day.  This  may  help,  but 
mammitis  caused  by  germ  infection 
(streptococci)  usually  ruins  the  quarters 
attacked.  Paint  flic  tips  of  the  leaking 
teats  with  flexible  collodion  after  milking. 
Stop  for  a  time  when  the  parts  become 
irritated. 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

772  Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

N2t*¥ark.  Lhicaso.  San  Franci seg,  Memphis;  Dallas 


Abnormal  Breathing 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
a  cow  that  when  she  breathes  her  whole 
jbody  is  in  motion?  She  coughs  some¬ 
times.  but  seems  perfectly  healthy. 

New  York.  T.  G. 

It  is  possible,  but  uncommon,  for  a 
cow  to  have  emphysema  of  the  lungs 
(heaves)  the  same  as  a  horse.  Tt  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  tuberculosis 
causes  the  cough  and  the  abnormal 
breathing.  To  find  out  if  this  is  the  case 
have  a  qualified  veterinarian  apply  the 
tuberculin  test.  Meanwhile  it*would  be 
best  to  isolate  the  cow  and  reject  her 
milk. 


“Look,  Nornk.”  said  Mrs.  Blank, 
proudly  exhibiting  a  photograph  to  her 
cook,  “this  is  a  portrait  of  me  taken  when 
T  was  a  child.”'  Norah  gazed  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  childish  beauty  and  then  at  her 
mistress.  “Lor’,  uiuui.”  she  Remarked. 


“ain't  it  a  pity  we 
Boston  Transcript. 


have  to  grow  up?”- 


How  Geo.  Adrian  Saved 
$80  on  Lumber 

Geo.  Adrian  wanted  to  rebuild  a  part  of 
his  barn.  CouH  do  it  himself  with  the  aid 
of  a  hired  map  or  helper— but  didn’t,  be¬ 
cause  lumbet  prices  locally  were  about 
$50  more  than  he  figured  he  ought  to  buy 
for.  Then  George  saw  a  "  Bennett  ”  ad  in 
his  favorite  maeazine,  a.  .it  .n  a  list  of 
lumber  needs — got  back  the  quotation  and 
was  surprised  to  find  he  could  buy  for  880 
less  than  he  had  figured. 

Ordered  on  condition  this  low-priced 
lumber  must  be  as  good  or  better  than  he 
could  buy  locally.  It  came  (within  5  days) 
—George  was  delighted  with  it,  paid  his 
bill  for  it  cheerfully,  and  went  ahead  with 
his  remodeling,  saving  $80.00  for  some 
other  useful  purpose.  Since  the  first  one. 
George  has  sent  in  three  other  orders,  and 
saved — well  you  can  see  for  yourself  by 
writing  for  our  lOO-page  FREE  Lumber 
and  Building  Material  Catalog. 

IIow  ive  can  save  you  money  is  explained 
in  the  hook— how  much  the  saving  amounts 
to — illustrations  and  descriptions  of  lum¬ 
ber,  mill-work,  roofing,  paints,  hard¬ 
ware,  heating,  etc.,  are  all  in  it,  too. 

Get  it — and  figure  your  savings  for  your¬ 
self.  Big  or  little  purchase — the  saving 
IS  there.  And  you  get  the  same  good 
attention  whether  bie  or  little,  old  or  new 
customer.  ; 

Try  this  method  of  buying  building  or  re¬ 
modeling  supplies  on  faith  that  we  will 
deliver  A-l  goods  at  rock  bottom  prices. 

We  will  turn  your  faith  to  conviction,  on 
the  very  first  order. 

BOOKLET  ILLUSTRATION 

Write  today — NOW,  lest  you  forget — for 
the  Bennett  Bargain  Book,  and  include  a 
list  of  your  immediate  needs  for  us  to  figure. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

5030  Main  Street  •  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Our  Bennett  Homes  Catalog,  a  72-page  book 
showing  sixty  different  complete  houses,  is 
ready  for  distribution.  Ready  cut  and  com¬ 
plete,  saving  $ 300  to  $800. 


Pays  £ 

NEW  YORK  PRICES  ! 

MTOSI 

Trappers  and 
Collectors 

— this  season  you 
cannot  afford  to 
take  chances.  Be 
careful  where  you 
ship.  Don’t  be 

satisfied  with  low  prices— get  more  money 
by  shipping  to  BLUSTEIN  in  New  York 
—the  gateway  to  the  fur  markets  of  the 
world.  Send  us  a  trial  shipment  and  you 
will  be  so  pleased  that  you  will  never  ship 
elsewhere. 

Why  We  Can  Pay 
More  Than  Others 

We  pay  more  for  furs  than  others  because 
we  have  the  best  foreign  market.  We 
charge  no  commission,  that’s  another  6  % 
you  save.  If  requested  at  time  of  ship¬ 
ment  we  hold  furs  separate  and  advise  our 
best  price — if  not  satisfactory,  we  return 
furs  at  our  expense.  Write  at  once  for 
our  latest  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags. 

We  will  place  your  name  on  our  mailing 
list  so  you  can  keep  posted  on  the  New 
York  fur  market.  Write  us  at  once.  Our 
prices  will  surprise  you. 

David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

1  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRY  DEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York  City 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

FARM  PRICES  TEXT)  UPWARD — CORN  FEEDS 
kBVNDANT — MILK  PEDDLERS’  PROFIT — 

*  FANCY  PRICES  FOR  FALL  FRUIT — 
POTATO  MOVEMENT  ACTIVE 
It  looks  as  if  the  best  bargains  for 
dairymen  will  be  in  corn  and  gluten 
meals.  It  is  a  big  corn  crop,  and  prices 
of  these  feeds  are  already  declining.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  will  be  a  short  crop  and  probably 
high  in  price.  Linseed  sells  at  about  the 
same  level  as  cottonseed  now,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  safer  feed.  Exporters  are  buy¬ 
ing  up  cottonseed,  which  will  tend  to 
make  it  all  the  higher. 

CITY  MARGIN  TOO  HIGH 

Producers  in  some  sections  have  been 
trying  to  move  up  the  price  of  milk  the 
first  of  October.  The  weak  side  is  that 
often  the  canned  milk,  tinned  out,  would 
be  cheaper  than  the  fresh  :  "tide.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  upward  trend  of  butter 
and  cheese  prices  wouvd  tend  to  affect 
the  price  of  Vsunw*d  milk.  The  real  trou¬ 
ble  is  in  the  city  prices  of  milk,  which 
many  peddlers  hold  at  war  level  at  14  to 
10  cents  per  quart,  while  farmers  are 
paid  one-half  to  three-fourths  the  price 
of  a  year  ago.  Farmers  are  receiving  an 
average,  the  country  over,  about  0  cents 
per  quart,  and  peddlers  at  the  city  end 
pay  0  to  8  cents.  Many  of  them  double 
their  money,  which  seems  hardly  fair  in 
these  times.  To  be  sure,  it  is  still  costly 
to  operate  ti\nms.  equipments  and  routes 
in  the  city,  but  the  peddlers  will  have  to 
cut  expense*,  just  as  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers  have  bad  to  do  already,  and  take 
a  smaller  rake-off  at  each  end  of  the 
trade.  The  situation  is  fortunate  for  one 
small  class  of  producers,  the  farmers  who 
live  near  enough  to  the  city  to  peddle 
milk  at  retail.  Some  of  them  are  raising 
most  of  their  own  feed  and  selling  milk 
at  14  to  10  cents. 

A  FEW  LUCKY  FARMERS 
These  are  the  luckiest  farmers,  except 
perhaps  those  who  have  good  fruit  to 
sell.  Some  sales  of  fancy  Fall  apples 
have  reached  SI 4  per  barrel  in  the  big 
cities.  Winter  apples  are  coming  along 
early  and  shipments  already  are  heavy, 
considering  the  short  crop.  Dry,  warm 
weather  causes  Winter  fruit  to  drop 
badly  and  hastens  the  shipping  season. 
Frost  held  off  late,  and  much  of  the  fruit 
shipped  has  not  colored  well  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  quality  is  not  especially  good.  Of 
course  the  active  early  movement  means 
still  less  fruit  suitable  for  long  storage; 
probably  cold  storage  fruit  will  sell  as 
high  as  the  traffic  will  bear  before  the 
season  is  over.  There  is  still  a  limit 
which  the  public  may  decide  to  go  without 
apples.  The  general  range  of  Winter 
fruit  is  So  to  Si;  per  barrel  in  the  country 
and  $6  to  Si)  in  the  eities.  New  York’s 
crop  of  less  than  4.000.000  barrels  looks 
small  beside  over  0.000.000  last  season, 
but  compares  well  with  the  1010  crop  of 
less  than  11.000.000  barrels.  Prices  in 
general  are  about  t  wice  those  of  last  year 
at  the  last  of  September. 

CRANBERRIES  THEN  AND  NOW 
Cranberries  are  starting  at  close  to 
$20  per  barrel.  Most  growers  recall  when 
$5  per  barrel  was  considered  a  good  price 
for  cranberries.  One  of  the  pioneer  New 
England  growers  used  to  tell  with  relish 
how  once  be  made  a  big  killing  by  ped¬ 
dling  his  fancy  crop  to  hotels  at  $11  per 
barrel,  but  bis  hearers  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  it.  II is  price  was  about  that  of  a 

half-barrel  crate  now. 

Drapes  are  selling  high,  blit  there  is 
not  the  demand  that  many  anticipated 
for  home  pressing.  Harder  times  and  the 
declared  illegality  of  the  making  intoxi¬ 
cating  wine,  even  for  home  use.  may  be 
reasons  for  dullness  of  the  grape  market. 
Peaches  were  a  third  larger  crop  than 
expected  and  sold  well  above  the  average 
of  recent  years  at  $3  to  $5  per  bushel 
throughout  the  season. 

POTATO  SHIPMENTS  HEAVY 
Potato  prices  are  tending  down  lately, 
as  usually  happens  at  digging  time. 
Growers  have  been  rushing  their  crop  to 
marker;  if  the  crop  reports  are  right 
there  is  no  hurry.  Cabbage  in  the  big 
shipping  States  is  hardly  half  the  crop  of 
last  season,  but  the  price  is  fully  double, 
thus  returning  as  much  per  acre,  with 
1  es*  cost  of  handling.  The  onion  crop  is 
almost  a  joke  in  some  sections,  both  for 
quantity  and  grade. 

Farm  prices  have  moved  upward  the 
oast  month  or  so,  especially  on  cotton, 
hay.  fruit,  butter  and  eggs.  The  decline 
has  persisted  in  grain  and  live  stock. 

G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb.. 
20c;  choice,  kettle  roasts,  lb..  18c;  neck 
cuts.  lb..  So;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  28c;  roasting  pigs.  lb.. 
25c:  sausage,  lb..  25c;  pork  loin,  lb..  30 
to  38c:  pork  chops,  lb.,  32c;  brisket 
bacon,  lb..  22c;  sliced  ham.  lb..  35  to 
38c ;  salt  pork,  lb..  20c;  lamb  chops,  lb- 
35  to  40c;  mutton,  lb-  12  to  25c ;  veal 
chons,  lb.,  32c;  veal  cutlets,  lb-  40c;  veal 
loaf.  lb..  30c;  rabbits,  lb-  25c;  wood¬ 
chuck,  lb-  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb-  30c; 

fowls,  lb.,  2Sc;  old  roosters,  lb-  25c;  tur¬ 


keys.  lb-  45  to  50c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks, 
lb-  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb-  35c; 
fowl  .  lb..  30c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  geese, 
lb-  35c:  ducks,  lb-  35c. 

Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim-milk,  qt-  5c;  creamery  butter, 
fancy  prints,  lb-  50c;  best  dairy  prints, 
lb..  50c:  dairy,  in  jars,  lb-  50c;  cheese, 
whole  milk  cream,  lb-  33c;  skim,  lb., 
17c ;  cottage  cheese,  lb-  10c;  pimento 
cheese,  lb-  15c;  eggs,  white,  extra.  50c; 
brown.  40c;  mixed.  49e. 

Peaches,  freestone,  per  *4  bn-  $1.50  to 
$2 :  pears.  Bartlett,  bn.,  $3 ;  dried  ap¬ 
ples,  lb-  I2%c ;  citrons,  each.  10  to  15c; 
pic  apples,  qt-  8c:  apples,  best,  peck, 
75c :  plums,  peck.  75c. 

Beans,  string,  qt..  5c;  dry,  lb-  0c ; 
beets,  bu-  $1.25;  cabbage,  white,  lb-  3c; 
cucumbers,  each,  1  to  3c;  sweet  corn, 
doz-  10  to  15c ;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  bu., 
$1.50;  cauliflower,  best,  lb-  10c;  celery. 
12c;  dill  piekles,  per  100,  SOc ;  dill, 
bunch,  5c;  eggplant,  best,  15c;  medium, 
10c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  5c;  onions, 
green,  bunch,  5c;  dry,  bn.,  $2.25;  pota¬ 
toes,  peck,  40c ;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to 
20c;  rhubarb,  lb-  5c;  radishes,  bunch, 
5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck, 
20c;  squash.  Hubbard,  lb-  3c:  Summer 
squash,  lb-  2c;  rutabagas,  bu-  SOc;  toma¬ 
toes.  qt-  5c ;  bu-  60  to  SOc;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

Honey,  clover,  card,  lb-  28c ;  extracted, 
lb..  20c;  strawberries,  qt-  45c;  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  qt-  40c;  elderberries,  qt-  10  to 
15c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb-  6c;  < >n  cob,  lb.. 
4c:  buckwheat  flour,  lb-  5c;  maple 
syrup,  gal-  $2.50;  vinegar,  gal.,  40c; 
bread,  17  oz-  6c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKETS 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb-  20c;  Spring, 
lb-  22  to  25c;  chickens,  lb-  28  to  32c; 
fowls,  lb..  28  to  32c;  geese,  lb.,  35c; 
guinea  hens,  each.  $1. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb..  50c; 
chickens,  lb..  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb-  45 
to  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  55c;  eggs,  55  to  00c; 
duck  eggs.  55c;  Italian  cheese,  lb-  45c. 

Apples,  bu-  75c  to  $2.50;  cantaloupes, 
crate.  $1.25  to  $3;  citron,  bu-  $1  :  grapes, 
lb-  Sc:  pears,  bu..  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Bart¬ 
lett,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  peaches,  bu..  $4 ; 
quinces,  bu-  82  :  watermelons,  each,  10 
to  20c. 

Beans,  dry.  qt  .  20c:  Lima,  bu.,  $2.50; 
beets,  doz.  bunches.  30c;  per  bu-  $1.50; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40c  to  $1 ;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  40  to  75c ;  carrots,  doz. 
lunches.  30c:  cauliflower,  doz.,  $1.25  to 
$2;  chives,  bunch,  10c ;  cucumbers,  doz., 
10c;  per  bu..  $1;  pickles,  per  100.  35  to 
50c;  dill,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  25c;  egg¬ 
plant.  bn.,  $2;  endive,  doz.  beads.  (>0c ; 
garlic,  lb..  15c:  Squash,  Hubbard,  bu.. 
75c  to  81  ;  kohlrabi,  per  doz..  60c;  let¬ 
tuce,  leaf,  crate,  75c  to  $2.50;  Boston, 
per  doz..  35  to  50c:  onions,  bu..  $1  to 
82;  parsley,  doz  bunches.  40c;  peppers, 
bit-  75c  to  $1.50:  per  doz  .  20  to  25c; 
potatoes,  bu..  50c  to  $1.40;  pumpkins, 
each,  5  to  15c;  romaiue,  doz.  heads,  30 
to  50c;  sage,  bunch.  5c;  sweet  corn, 
doz..  15  to  25c;  Swiss  chard,  bundle, 
10c;  tomatoes.-  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  turnips, 
bu..  75c  to  $1. 

Hay  and  Straw.  Alfalfa,  extra,  ton. 
$18  to  $20:  hav.  No.  1.  ton.  $18  to  $20; 
No.  2.  815  to  $16;  No  3.  $16;  Timothy, 
ton,  $20  to  822;  straw,  rye.  ton.  $14; 
wheat.  812. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb-  12  to  16c; 
foreouarters.  lb-  8  to  12c;  hindquarters, 
lb-  16  to  20c:  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  13 
to  15c;  heavy,  lb„  10  to  12c;  Spring 
lambs,  lb-  18  to  20c;  yearling  lambs,  lb- 

14  to  16c:  mutton,  lb-  10  to  12c;  veal, 
lb-  17  to  Tic. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb-  30  to  32c; 
broilers,  lb-  28  to  30c;  Springers,  lb.. 
30c;  old.  lb.  25  to  25c;  eggs.  50  to  55c. 

Apples.  14-qt.  basket,  75c  to  $1  ;  per 
bu.,  $1.25.  to  $2:  crabapples.  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket.  $1  to  81.25:  gravies,  14-qt  basket, 
$1.50  to  81.75:  pears,  bu..  $1.25  to  $2; 
per  lb-  2  to  3c:  primes,  14-qt.  basket, 
$2.5o  to  82.75;  quinces.  14-qt.  basket.  $1 
to  $1.25;  per  lb-  3  to  4c;  muskmelons, 
doz  .  $1  to  $2.50. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c :  pick¬ 
ling,  per  peck.  50  to  60c;  cauliflower, 
iloz.  beads.  $1  to  $2.50;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads.  75c  to  $1.25;  per  ton,  $35  to  $40; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c;  cucumbers,  doz., 
40  to  50c:  eggplant,  doz..  50  to  85c; 
green  peppers,  14-qt.  basket,  35  to  40c; 
red  peppers.  14-qt.  basket,  40  to  50c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb..  2  to  2^4e ;  I  ima 
beans,  lb-  20c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  30  to 
45c:  mint,  green,  doz  bunches.  30  to 
45c;  onions,  pickling,  bu-  $1.75  to  $2: 
silver  skin.  14-qt  basket,  $1.75  to  $2; 
dry,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  green,  doz.  bunches, 

15  to  20c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.15  to  $1.20; 
pumpkins,  doz..  $1  to  $1  25;  pickles,  dill, 
per  100,  00c  to  $1  ;  small,  per  100.  40  to 
45c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  10  to  12c; 
sweet  corn,  best,  doz.,  12  to  15c;  seconds, 
8  to  10c;  Summer  squash,  doz..  35  to 
40c ;  spinach,  bu..  50  to  60c;  tomatoes, 
vine.  14-qt.  basket.  25  t < >  30c :  green,  bu.. 
50  to  00c:  turnips.  14-qt  basket.  75  to 
SOc;  beans,  green,  basket.  50  to  60c;  wax 
beans,  basket.  50  to  60c :  watercress,  doz. 
bunches.  40  to  50c:  beans,  per  100  lbs.. 
hand-picked.  medium.  $3.75  :  red  marrow. 
$8;  white  marrow,  $5:  red  kidney.  $8; 


white  kidney.  $0 ;  pea.  83.75;  yellow 
eye.  $6.50;  Imperials,  $7. 

Hides. — Steers.  No.  1.  lb-  4c;  No.  2, 
3c;  cows  and  heifers.  No.  1.  3c;  No.  2. 
2c;  bulls  and  stags.  lb„  2c:  horsehides, 
each,  $1.50  to  82;  lambs,  each,  25c;  calf, 
No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  10c;  fleece,  lb.,  45  to 
16c;  wool,  unwashed,  medium.  15  to  16c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Not  much  but  eggs  is  going  up  just 
now.  Butter  and  potatoes  are  not  strong, 
and  nearly  everything  else  is  weak  or  at 
least  easy.  The  peach  and  melon  crop 
is  near  the  end. 

B  UTTER — C  It  EESE  — EGG  S 

Butter,  weak;  creamery,  45  to  47c; 
dairy,  40  to  43c;  crocks,  26  to  32c;  com¬ 
mon,  28  to  30c.  Cheese,  firm  ;  flats.  20 
to  21c;  daisies.  21  to  22c;  longhorns.  22 
to  23c.  Eggs.  st|-ong.  light  receipts:  hen¬ 
nery.  48  to  65c;  State  and  Western  can- 
died,  40  to  44c;  storage,  33  to  35c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkey,  not 
quoted;  fowl.  28  to  38c;  chickens  and 
broilers,  35  to  40c;  old  roosters,  24  to 
35c:  ducks,  33  to  34c;  geese,  nominal,  2S 
to  29c.  Live  poultry,  unsettled  :  fowl.  20 
to  30c ;  chickens.  27  to  2Se  :  broilers,  23 
to  24c;  old  roosters.  10  to  20c;  ducks.  20 
to  25c;  geese.  18  to  22c. 

APPLES-  POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet:  fancy,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$3.25;  fair.  $1.25  to  82;  windfalls.  $1  to 
$1.25.  Potatoes,  easy;  homegrown,  fan¬ 
cy.  bu-  00c  to  $1.20;  seconds.  50  to  75c: 
sweets,  Virginia,  bid..  $4  to  $4.25;  Jer¬ 
sey,  hamper.  $1.70  to  $2. 

PE AC  O  ES — MELONS 

Peaches,  light  trade ;  Elbertas.  lm.. 
$.”>.75  to  $4.50;  Crawfords,  etc.,  1/3  btt., 
$1.35  to  $1.75.  Melons  scarce,  light  de¬ 
mand;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50; 
honeydews,  box.  $1.75  to  $2. 

TREE  FRUITS — GRAPES 

Pears,  steady;  BaHlett.  Sheldon,  bit.. 
$3  to  $3.50;  common,  $1.50  to  $2;  plums. 
4-qt.  basket.  25  to  30c :  prunes,  60  to 
75c.  Quinces,  dull  :  No.  8.  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  No.  2.  $125  to  $150  Grapes, 
IS- lb.  basket,  $1.10  to  $1.35. 

REA  N  S - O  NIO  N  S 

Beans,  firm;  kidney,  cwt-  $0  to  $10; 
marrow.  $7  to  $8;  medium,  $3.25  to 
$5.50;  pen,  $4.25  to  $4.50.  Onions, 
steady  ;  homegrown,  yellow,  bu-  $2  25  to 
$2.75 :  State  and  'Western,  sack.  $3.75  to 
$4  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

VEG ET ARLES 

Vegetables  quiet.  Beets,  bu..  50  to 
75c;  d<>z.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  beans, 
string.  bu„  50c  to  $1  :  Limas,  pt.,  25  to 
30c;  cabbage,  100  beads.  $5  to  $8;  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  75c  to  $1.35;  doz.  bunches,  30 
to  35c;  celery,  bunch.  40  to  70c;  cauli¬ 
flower.  bu..  25c  to  81;  corn.  doz.  ears.  5 
to  Sc;  cucumbers,  bu-  25  to  75c;  pickle 
size.  100.  25  to  35c;  eggplant,  bu  .  75c 
to  $1  ;  2-doz.  box.  50c  to  $1  :  endive,  doz. 
heads.  40  to  60c;  peppers.  bu„  75c  to  .81  ; 
soinach.  bit..  60  to  75c:  pumpkins,  bu.. 
50  to  60c;  squash,  Hubbard.  bu„  75  to 
85c;  do.,  crookneek.  50  to  60c;  tomatoes, 
ripe,  */>  bu.,  30  to  65c;  green,  do.,  20  to 
25c;  turnips,  yellow,  bn-  60  to  00c ; 
white,  55  to  60c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull;  light  comb-  lb-  24  to 
25c;  dark.  20  to  22c.  Maple  products, 
inactive;  sugar,  lb-  22  to  SOc;  syrup, 
gal-  $—  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

I  lay,  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $21  to  $22; 
clover  mixed,  $10  to  $20;  straw.  $9  to 
$11.  Wheat  bran,  same;  ton,  cnrlot, 
$18;  middlings,  $20:  red  dog.  $36.50; 
cottonseed  meal.  $43.50;  oilmeal.  $42.50; 
hominy,  $27.50:  gluten.  835:  oat  feed. 
$9;  rye  middlings.  $19.50.  J.  w.  c. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

RUTTER 

Best  creamery,  47  to  48c :  good  to 
choice.  38  to  43c;  lower  grades.  34  to 
36c ;  packing  stock,  25  to  28c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby.  00  to  64c;  gathered,  good 
to  choice,  40  to  SOc. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens,  28  to  32c;  roosters,  10  to 
18c;  fowls,  30  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  36c;  roosters.  20  to  21c; 
chickens,  2!)  to  34c ;  ducks.  27  to  28c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu..  $1.25  to  $3;  grapes,  3-lb. 
basket,  25  to  29c. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  %-bu.  basket.  85c  to  $1.10; 
sweet  potatoes,  %-bu.  basket.  65  to  85c; 
onions,  100  lbs.  $1.25  to  $4;  cabbage, 
•Ni-bu-  35  to  60c;  sweet  corn,  per  100, 
50c  to  $1.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery.  )«*st.  46  to  47c;  good  to 
choice,  40  to  43c;  dairy.  30  to  40c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby.  68  to  60c;  gatherer],  best, 
50  to  5-0- ;  lower  grades,  35  to  45c; 
s  for  nee.  35  to  39c. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  30  to  32c;  broilers,  25  t>>  ”8.- ; 
roosters.  20  t>>  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Roasting  chickens.  43  to  44c:  broilers. 
30  to  32c;  fowls.  36  to  37c;  ducks.  30 

to  31c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  $3  t<>  $8;  peaches,  14-qt. 
basket,  82.50  to  $3.25;  pears,  bit-  $4  to 
$5;  cranberries,  '--bbl.  crate,  $5  to  86; 
plums.  4-qt.  basket,  60  to  SOc. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100  lbs.  $1.90  to  $2;  sweet 
potatoes,  bbl-  83.75  to  $4,25. 

VEGETABLES 

Boots,  bit.  box.  50  to  55c;  carrots,  bu.. 
75c  to  81;  cucumbers,  bn.,  $4  to  $8.50; 

Beets.  1m.  box.  50  to, 85c;  carrots,  bn — 
75c  to  81  ;  "radishes,  bu-  .”>5  to  50c; 
squash,  bbl..  S2.5o  to  $3;  tomatoes,  bit.. 
81  to  $1.25:  turnips,  yellow,  $1  to  $1  25; 
rutabagas.  1 46  lbs..  $2.50  to  $3. 

hay  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy.  No.  1.  $30  to  $32:  \<>. 
2,  $28  to  820  :  N’o.  •”>.  $24  to  $25;  Hover 
mixed.  823  to  $27.  Straw,  rye.  $26  to 
$28;  oat,  818  to  819 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

September  20.  1921 

MILK 

New  York  price  for  October  fluid 
milk  in  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.37  for  3 
per  cent  fat  City  retail  prices:  Grade 
A.  bottled,  18c;  B.  bottled,  qt.,  15c:  pt.. 
H’e  :  It.  loose,  lie:  buttermilk,  11c:  certi¬ 
fied,  qt-  28c:  pt..  17c;  heavy  cream.  % 
pt-  20c:  route  ceam.  H.  pt-  10c. 


BE  I  TER 


Creamery,  fancy.  b . 44  a  E> 

Good  to  Choice  . .  18  @  4- 

Loner  Goulet .  30  a  lilt 

City  made .  28  to  32 

Dairy,  best  . 42  a  41! 

Common  to  good  .  30  <a  38 

Packing  Stock .  28  > a  " 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fanej.  new . . .  21  a.  22 

Good  to  choice  .  17  to  2tl 

Skims .  8  »  Fi 

EGGS 

White,  nearby .  choice  to  fancy .  71  u  77 

Medium  to  good  . 55  to  7u 

Miieo  colors,  nearby  nest .  55  w  (to 

Common  to  good .  Ho  to  45 

Gathered,  best .  52  @  54 

Medium  to  good .  35  to  42 

newer  graces .  22  to  .25 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer* .  ti  25  to  7  S5 

Bull*  .  3  50  to  5  00 

Cowb .  2  00  to  4  25 

Calves,  prime  <ei..  100  lb* .  13  50  tops  00 

Cull* .  4  00  tolo  oo 

Hogs .  8  75  to  0  25 

Sheep,  100  lb* .  3  50  to  5  00 

Lambs  .  7  00  to  10  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  .  45  to  50 

Com.  to  gooc  .  30  to  4o 

Chickens  choice  ti .  40  to  42 

Fair  to  Good .  30  *>>  35 

Fowls .  28  to  37 

Roosters .  18  to  21 

Ducks  .  25  to  28 

Squabs,  doz .  .  4  00  to  S  00 

BEANS 

Marrow.  1UU  lb« .  . (i  00  to  K  25 

Pea  . . .  . .  .  5  00  to  5  25 

Medium  ..  .  5  25  ®  5  50 

Red  Kidney  . 1175  to  12  00 

White  Kidney . 1175  to  12  011 

Yellow  Eye. . .  .  7  50  @  8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl .  .  .  5  00  to  13  oo 

Peaches,  bu  bkt .  .  ..  2  50  to  4  so 

Muskmelons,  bu .  3  50  to  4  00 

Pears,  bbl .  5  00  to  12  00 

Plums,  8-lb.  bkt .  70  to  85 

Grapes.  20  '. b.  bkt .  1  00  to  1  10 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl .  4  25  to  4  75 

Jersey  .  2  50  to  n  oo 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  25  to  1  75 

VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bunebe-  .  . ,  2  Oo  to  3  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  12  to  20 

Cabbage,  bbl.. .  . .  175  to  2  25 

Carrots,  bu . . 75  to  125 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @2  50 

Lettuce,  huif-bb.  basket .  .  25  to  l  00 

Onions,  bu . .  1  00  to  3  00 

Egg  Plants,  bu....  35  to  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bb) .  125  to  150 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  100  to  2  oo 

String  Beans,  bu  bkt .  25  to  I  25 

Peppers,  bu —  ..  . 40  to  00 

Komaine. bbl . 75  to  150 

Mushrooms,  lb-.  .  50  to  00 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate . 1  00.  to  1  75 

3  pk.  box .  50  to  1  50 

Squash,  bbl  75  to  1  25 

8we-t.  corn  ton .  100  to  2  50 

Can!  1  flowers,  pu . .  75  <g  260 

Lima  Beans,  bu  .  75  to  I  50 

HAT  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1  ton . 27  oo  (a  28  oo 

No.  2 . 25  (Ml  @20  00 

No.  3  .  ...  - 22  00  to  24  00 

Shipping . . 20  00  @22  00 

'Mover.  Mixed . 2100  @25  00 

Straw.  Hye  .  .  . 20  00  toil  00 

Oat  and  wheat .  . 14  oo  @18  00 


Retail  Prices  at 

New  York 

Blitter,  fain  t  . 

. r*3 

!-.  .54 

Good  to  choice... 

. 4.'i 

!>.  50 

Cheese . 

. 2.7 

to  .35 

Eggs,  best  white . 

. S3 

to  .111) 

Good  to  choice . 

. 65 

in  .7.7 

Mixed  colors . 

. 60 

ro  .76 

Apples,  doz . 

. 50 

to  (ill 

Plums,  4-qt  bkt . 

. 45 

r>>  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . 

. 03 

in  .04 

Cabbage,  head . 

. 10 

to  .12 

Lettuce,  head . 

.  05 

to  .10 

Chickens,  lb . 

. 40 

Til  .-1.) 

to  .50 

Lamb  Chops . 

to  .60 
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Perfection  Milker  Prices 

REDUCED! 


PERtEC  lIOlN  Milker  is  now  back  to  pre-war  prices.  In 
comparison  to  tlie  price  of  butter  fat  Perfection’s  price  is 
now  lower  than  it  lias  ever  been  before.  At  the  new  low 
price  Perfection  is  your  best  buy  in  labor  saving  machinery. 
Other  milkers,  come  and  go,  but  the  Perfection  still  stands 
first  for  reliability,  durability  and  good  milking. 

In  these  days  of  lowered  prices  for  dairy  products  why 
handicap  yourself  with  expensive  and  old  fashioned  hand- 
milking?  Others  have  increased  production  and  reduced 
production  expense  by  fmilking  in  one-third  the  time  with 
the  Perfection  Milker!  You  can  do  the  same.  Don’t  liandi- 
cap  yourself  any  longer !  Increase  your  income  and  decrease 
your  production  costs  by  installing  a  Perfection  Milker.  At 
Perfection  s  new  low  price  you’ll  be  surprised  at  what  small 
cost  you  can  eliminate  the  drudgery  of  expensive  hand  milking. 

Some  dairy  farmers  who  have  electricity  prefer  an  elec~ 
trical  milker.  If  you  have  electricity  tell  us  to  also  send  you 
complete  information  about  the  Perfection  Electric  Milker. 


Send  For  This  Free  Book 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of  "What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to 
Know  ,  a  book  which  answers  every  question  about  milking 
machines.,  fell  us  to  give  you  our  new  low  prices  on  an 
outfit  suitable  for  your  needs.  We’ll  also  send  you  proof 
from  hundreds  of  other  dairy  farmers  who  have  found  Per¬ 
fection  Milker  profitable  and  satisfactory.  Today,  before  you 
forget,  write  for  our  free  book  and  complete  information. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 


Eastern  Branch  Office 
464  South  Clinton  Street 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


2115  East  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NEW-YORKER 


October  S,  1921 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

October  S — II ol. steins.  Chestnut  Lawn 
dispersal  sale.  J.  1'.  Fredericks,  Cana- 
johane,  X.  Y. 

October  10 — Ilolsteins.  Victory  Farm 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

.  October  12— Jerseys.  D.  F.  Stone, 

Ashland,  O. 

October  12— Aberdeen -An  gus.  Indiana 
Aberdeen -Angus  Breeders’  Association, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

October  14 — Guernseys.  By  J.  C. 
Ilaartz  at  Blossom  II  ill,  Winchester 
Mass. 


October  15 — Guernseys.  Arthur  D 
Potter  Estate,  Greenfield  Mass. 

Several  important  sales  of  Jersey  cattle 
are  to  be  held  in  Ohio  during  October. 

On  October  10  the  herd  of  J.  T.  Robin¬ 
son,  consisting  of  40  head,  will  be  sold  at 
the  farm  at  Marysville,  O.  Many  high- 
class  cows  and  several  well-bred  bulls  will 
be  offered  at  this  sale.  Col.  I).  I,.  Perry 
will  be  the  auctioneer. 

,  The  Licking  County  Jersey  Club  will 
bold  their  annual  sale  of  Jerseys  at  the 
Fair  Grounds,  Newark,  ().,  October  11. 
Many  prominent  Jersey  breeders  are  con¬ 
signing  high-class  animals,  and  about  45 
head  will  be  sold.  There  will  he  several 
R.  of  M.  cows  among  the  stock  offered. 

October  12  there  will  be  a  Jersey  sale 
at  Ashland,  O.,  consisting  of  the  herds  of 
Glen  wood  Farms.  Ensenore,  N.  Y..  and 
B.  E.  Stone  of  Ashland,  O.  The  R  of 
M.  bull  Ixia’s  Noble  Raleigh,  102596.  sire 
of  10  tested  cows,  will  be  offered,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  high-class  animals. 


ond  and  third  places.  These  were  the 
Inner kill  Farms,  Staatsburg.  X.  Y..  and 
John  Lucksinger’s  herd,  of  Syracuse,  re¬ 
spectively.  Tli is  is  a  very  practical  class 
and  should  receive  more  attention.  If  the 
writer’s  memory  serves  correctly,  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  herd  won  first  honors  hist  year 
with  Jerseys  and  Ilolsteins  ranking  next! 
in  the  order  given.  To  an  admirer  of  tiie 
latter  breed  it  would  seem  easy  or  at 
least  possible  for  a  class  of  five  good  Hol- 
stems,  either  grades  or  purebreds  1o 
rank  high  m  a  contest  of  this  sort.  ’ 

I  lie  Jersey  classes  were  particularly 
gm.d  this  year,  with  exhibits  bv  several 
et  the  biggest  Jersey  firms  in  the  country. 
Several  sales  were  made  to  Western  buy- 


oellcnt.  One  of  the  greatest  show  herds 
ot  the  country  was  represented,  owned  by 
"  Voi  W^bm-y.  2d,  of  Burlington.  Vt., 
and  1  II.  Munro  of  Camillas  did  some¬ 
thing  for  the  Guernsey  industry  of  Onon¬ 
daga  <  ount.v  when  he  purchased  of  this 
famous  herd  the  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  Guernsey  hull. 

To  those  interested  in  the  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  of  herdsmen  and  of  general 
dairy  equipment,  the  awarding  of  the  herds¬ 
'll™  s  prizes  are  of  interest.  For  general 
neatness  of  uniforms,  orderly,  cleanly  nr- 
i  angement  of  stable,  utensils  and  rougli- 
age,  herdsmen  of  the  Lippit  Farm,  of 
Hope,  R.  I.,  breeders  of  Ayrshires.  took 
first  place.  The  second  avuard  went  to 
I  "  in  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  .T.. 
whose  splendid  Jerseys,  owned  by  1*.  N. 
B  Frelinghuysen,  won  much  attention 
and  many  blue  ribbons,  took  second  hon¬ 
ors,  and  Grayfield  Farms.  Ilolsteins,  of 
(t reemvicn,  N.  Y.,  won  third  place,  d. 


E  S.  Kelly,  owner  of  White  Hall  Farm, 
Yellow  Springs,  O.,  will  sell  his  entire 
herd  at  auction  October  24.  The  herd 
consists  of  about  125  head  of  registered 
Jerseys  and  includes  many  prize  winners 
und  high-testing  R.  of  M.  cows.  The  sale 
will  be  managed  by  Tom  Dempsey  of 
Westerville,  O. 

The  entire  herd  of  the  late  Arthur  D. 
Potter  will  be  sold  at  auction  at  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.,  October  15.  In  addition  to 
the  herd  of  65  head  of  high-class  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle,  the  345-acre  farm  will  be  sold. 
Leander  F.  Herrick  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
will  manage  the  sale. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  lias  recently 
purchased  five  bred  yearling  Berkshire 
sows  from  II.  C.  A  If.  B.  Ilarpending  of 
Dundee,  N.  \r.  The  sows  are  to  be  used 
ns  foundation  animals  in  tile  herd  which 
the  State  maintains  at  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
Messrs.  Ilarpending  also  report  that  they 
recently  jsold  the  herd  boar.  Highland 
Rival  525,  to  Frostburg  Berkshire  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Punxsuta wncy,  Pa.,  and  a  year¬ 
ling  boar.  Highland  Rival  527,  to  the 
N\  ilgus  Company,  Pennsylvania,  Berk¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association. 

Tlie  Alta  Orest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass., 
report  the  recent  birth  of  triplet  heifer 
calves  from  Imp.  Craigle.v  Lilly  4th, 
63S60,  who  won  second  prize  among  the 
three-year-olds  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  last  year.  The  calves  are  all  of 
good  size  and  healthy  condition. 

The  Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  will  hold 
their  second  annual  sale  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  October  27. 


Use  of  the  Word  “Thoroughbred” 

V  ould  you  express  your  opinion  as  to 
the  way  the  word  thoroughbred  is  com¬ 
monly  used?  I  maintain  it  is  the  name 
of  a  breed  of  horses,  just  as  Percheron 
is;  or  Jersey  as  a  breed  of  cattle.  Re¬ 
cently.  a  veterinarian  inserted  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  one  of  the  papers,  “Wanted 
thoroughbred  puppies.”  I  wrote  him,  ask¬ 
ing  wliat  breed  a  thoroughbred  dog  was, 
calling  liis  attention  to  the  mistake,  and 
if  purebred  or  full-blooded  would  not  be 
the  correct  word,  lie  seemed  peeved,  and 
sent  a  reply,  that  thoroughbred  was  en¬ 
tirely  correct,  if  there  is  no  outcross  of 
other  breed.  The  school-teacher  in  our 
district  used  the  word  tin'  same  way  last 
Spring,  in  telling  the  scholars  about  the 
pig  and  calf  clubs.  My  boy  argued  then 
that  it  was  not:  the  correct  word,  but  was 
laughed  at.  T  r. 

New  York. 

Formerly  the  word  “thoroughbred,” 
rightly  used,  referred  to  a  breed  of  horses 
— the  following  from  Webser’s  Dictionary 
giving  the  accepted  definition : 

Thoroughbred — A  thoroughbred  animal 
especially  _  a  horse.  The  English  thor¬ 
oughbred  is  of  a  race  or  breed  of  horses 
kept:  chiefly  for  racing  (running),  with 
an  old  recorded  ancestry  of  unknown 
origin,  probably  Oriental  or  from  crosses 
of  barb,  Arabian,  and  Turkish  blood. 
'The  American  thoroughbred  is  from  it 
and  practically  identical. 

2.  A  thoroughbred  person.  CoUoq. 

In  the  general  growth  of  the  language 


Idle  Money 
Earns  No  Interest 

AFTER  selling  their  crops,  many 
farmers  have  idle  money  which 
'  will  not  be  needed  for  nearly  a 
year.  Invest  this  idle  money  where 
it  will  earn  a  good  rate  of  interest 
and  help  New  York  State  farmers. 

S  Vi  %  and  Safety 

Buy  our  Collateral  Trust  Gold 
Notes,  $100 — $500 — $1,000  denomi¬ 
nations — due  one  year  to  five  years 
from  date — 5’/2%  interest,  payable 
semi-annually.  Fully  secured.  These 
Notes  are  excellent  security  should 
you  yourself  need  a  loan  before  they 
fall  due. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc, 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Linculn-AHiance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $1 15,000 


$10.000  00 


As  low  as 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

Greatest  Val 

Money  Can  B 


No.  s 


T«ro  numbers.  Our  No. 

Portable  Wood  Saw, 

rapacity  to  22  inches,  is 
lowest  priced  power 
frame  made.  While  our  No 
which  takes  all  sizes,  of 
more  value  per  dollar  than 
ever  expected.  Guarani 
One  year.  Money  refundc 
not  aati jfactory.  Write 
catalog ;  also  wood-vrorl 
machinery  catalog- 
HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  Cl 
Sox  3  Belleville. 


One-piece 

Piston 

Rings 

last  longer  than  others 

Because:  through  every  process  of 
manufacture  they  are  handled  with 
the  utmost  consideration  and  care. 
They  are  individually  cast  from  a 
special  gray  iron  that  is  heated  not 
too  hot,  nor  cooled  too  cool.  They 
have  an  unusually  close  texture 
that  cannot  be  disintegrated  by  the 
heat,  or  stress  and  strain  of  piston 
ring  service.  They  are  all  subjected 
to  a  series  of  exacting  tests.  They 
are  wrapped  in  moisture  proof 
paper  for  packing.  Precision  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  the  Gill  plant. 

THE  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
6300  South  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  Iff. 


DRY  MILK 

FOR  CALVES,  PIGS,  HENS 

or  anything  needing  cow’s  skimmed  milk.  Barrels 
of  250  lbs.  W.  A.  Kandel,  R.  1.  Seymour,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Maplewood  Farm.  Attica,  N.  Y’.,  which 
was  once  famous  for  its  fine  horses,  is  to 
be  restored  to  its  original  purpose  of  a 
horse  breeding  establishment.  Of  late 
years  the  property  has  been  devoted  to 
general  farming,  but  F.  C.  Stevens,  son 
of  the  original  owner,  is  now  planning  to 
breed  high-class  saddle  horses  by  blending 
the  blood  of  the  American  saddle  horse 
with  the  English  hackney. 


New  York  Dairy  Awards 

The  county  herd  contest  at  the  State 
Fair  proved  to  be  tlie  one  most  popular 
feature  in  the  dairy  classes.  Never  per¬ 
haps  has  the  fair  seen  finer  entries,  or 
such  numbers  in  some  of  the  leading 
dairy  breeds. 

In  Ilolsteins,  Onondaga  County  breed¬ 
ers  won  first  place.  Washington  County 
Ilolsteins  took  second  place;  Tompkins 
County  third,  and  Madison  County 
fourth.  About  $750  and  a  silver  cup 
were  distributed  to  Holdstein  herds  of 
these  four  counties.  Chemung  County 
breeders  had  a  fine  Holstein  exhibit. 

Tn  Guernseys  Greene  County  ranked 
first,  Tompkins  County  second,  and  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  which  won  first  place  last 
year,  stood  third.  Cayuga  County  Guern¬ 
sey  breeders,  who  have  more  of  tlie  Island 
cattle  than  any  other  county  in  the  United 
States,  excepting  one,  did  not  compete, 
as  they  were  'rranging  a  big  consignment 
sale  for  the  Monday  following  the  fair, 
and  wanted  their  cattle  home  and  in 
good  condition. 

In  Jerseys,  Greene  County  again  scored 
first,  and  Onondaga  County  second. 

In  the  class  for  the  five  best  cows  in 
milk,  any  breed,  there  was  not  so  much 
competition  as  desired,  or  as  was  seen  last 
year.  There  were  but  three  entries,  a 
herd  of  Ayrshires.  entered  by  Alta  Crest 
Farms,  Spencer.  Mass.,  winning  first  po¬ 
sition.  and  two  Jersey  herds  winning  scc- 


other  definitions  have  crept  in.  After  a 
time  a  popular  or  general  use  of  words 
is  accepted  so  that  in  the  later  editions 
we  found  the  following : 

Thoroughbred — 1.  Bred  from  tlie  best 
blood  through  a  long  lino;  pure-blooded ; 
— said  of  animals. 

2.  Having  the  characteristics  of  such 
breeding;  high-spirited;  of  elegant  form, 
carriage,  or  the  like:  Colloq .,  having  the 
characteristics  of  people  of  good  birth 
and  breeding. 

3.  Thoroughgoing;  complete. 

That  would  seem  to  justify  the  use.  of 
the  word  for  other  purposes  than  a 
plain  description  of  the  racehorse. 


Plfl  that  Eats  Chickens 

I  had  the  same  trouble  as  a  receut  cor¬ 
respondent.  If  you  cannot  shut  up  chick¬ 
en*,  wire  top  of  pigsty  and  keep  them 
out  of  it,  and  then  all  is  safe.  I  did  this, 
and  kept,  both  pigs  and  chickens.  His 
pig  is  kept  in  a  pen,  «o  I.  C.  W.  states, 
and  it  seems  easy  to  me.  r.  b 

New  York. 


Hogs  and  Honeysuckle 

If  H.  D.,  Petersburg,  Va.  (page  925), 
will  use  a  portable  hog  fence  and  put 
lmgs  oil  the  wild  honeysuckle  he  can  get 
rid  of  it,  as  they  did  this  for  me  on  about 
one-fourth  acre  near  the  house,  c.  e.  k. 

Fairfax,  Ya. 


Small  Boy  ;  “Lions  have  big  appe¬ 
tites,  haven’t  they,  daddy?”  Father: 
"Yes,  sonny.”  Small  Boy:  “They’d  be 
sure  to  go  for  tlie  biggest  piece  of  meat, 
wouldn't  they?”  Father:  “Certainly.” 
Small  Boy  :  “I’m  not  a  bit  afraid  of  lions 
while  you’re  with  me,  daddv!” — Passing 
Show. 
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20%  more  out  of  your  corn 

Regardless  of  Cost 

we  have  decided  to 

SACRIFICE 

our  entire  stock  of  SECURO  All 
Steel  Rat  and  Fireproof  Corn  Cribs, 
offering  them  to  the  farmer  at 

Prices  Actually 
Below  our  Costs 

Prices  practically  cut  in  half.  Lower  than 
Pre-War  Prices.'  Act  quick  on  this  lifetime 
opportunity  and  n-k  for  our  give-away 
prices  ana  reason  why. 

SECURO  COMPANY 
Securo  Bldg.  Baltimore,  Md. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


risfula 

■  and  ■ 1 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  Stale  Ex 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20 
lowing  is  the  record  of  week  e 
is  (forty-sixth  week): 

B.  P.  ROCKS 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 

.1.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Kami.  N.  J.. 

Harry  J 1  Ober,  N.  J . 

Pleasant  View  Farm,  K.I.. 
Hoselawn  Kami,  N.  J . 


W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass  . 

Boy  M.  I.ynch.  N.  J . 

James  K.  MacDonald.  Mass . 


Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa.  . 
Central  Poultry  Karin.  N.  J. 
H.  ('.  Conflict  &  Son.  N.  .1  .. 
August  Weiss,  N.  J . 


Any  person,  however  inexperienced, 
can  readily  treat  e  rher  disease  with 

Fleming’s  Fistoform 
For  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

Price  $2.00  (war  tax  paid) 
—oven  hael  old  cases  that  skilled  doc¬ 
tors  have  abandoned.  EaEy  and  simple: 
no  cutting;  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth 
day — ami  your  money  refunded  if  it 
ever  fails.  Most  eases  yield  within  thirty 
days,  leaving  the  horse  sound  and  smooth. 
All  particulars  given  in 

Fleming's  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Rent  veterinary  book  f*> »  farmer*.  Contain*  192 
page*  and  69  illustration*.  Durably  bound  in 
leatherette.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS..  16  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago.  Illinois 
9 25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards** 


’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

10%  Reduction  from  Prices  in  1921  Booklet 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  <  ’oiitest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville.  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St..  Randolph.  Mass. 

TUeV  CAY  it’s  hard  io  raise  poultry  profit- 
I  nt  I  OH  I  ably  without  having  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  to  refer  to  at  times.  America's  Most 
Widely  Known  Poultry  Taper  will  come  to  you 
every  month  it  you  say  s.o.  a-.-  it  goea  to 30.000  others. 

<1  months'  trial  25c:  II  a  year.  Sample  Copy  Free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Box  2,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 

S."  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

From  $5.00  up 

Stock  that  will  help  vitality  and  eg£  produc¬ 
tion  of  your  flock.  We  have  some  excep¬ 
tionally  "good  birds  (his  Fall.  Also  pullets 
Ready  "To  Lay. 

LORD  FA  RMS 
Box  240  1 G  )  Methuen,  Mass. 

For  Sale— April  Hatched  W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

From  i  oritell  certified  stock,  *5  each. 

ROAD  S  END.  CHERRY  PLAIN  Rensselaer  Co..  N  Y. 

Barron’s  Leghorn  Cockerels,  S3  Each 

Reserved  for  my  own  breeding  Pens.  Dame.  220-244 
eggs,  official.  Also  Cocks  Best  goes  out  first,  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  butcher.  Not  le»e  than  5  shipped.  Nine 
of  my  Pullets  average  aach  231  eggs,  Vineland  con¬ 
test.  Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  Dover.  N  J. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

150  Hatched  May  1st.  ^5 .  $2.60  Fach 

21  Cockerels.  March  hatch  :  big.  active,  close¬ 
ly  related  to  Harrington's  pen.  Vineland  con¬ 
test.  now  leading,  $6  and  $7.60  each. 

BEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm  Po,r,..R.oyal 

Breeder  of  Barron  S.  C.  Whit*  Leghorn  and  White  Wr- 
andott-es,  offer  foranle  cockerel®  and  ready-to-lay  pul¬ 
lets  from  Imported  stock  with  records  from  268  to  288- 
eggs  stock.  Cockerel*.  and  pullet*  $2  to  $ft.  Order 
from  this  adv.  All  stork  guaiaiitaed.  W  M-  S.  HUAST.  Pr#». 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Choice  lot  of  yearling  hen*-  Can  supply  puilets 
from  3  mos.  to  6  ulos .  «•■  Cockerel* — Heavy,  Bred- 
to-Lay  strain.  TIOGA  LEGHORN  FARM.  Richford.  New  York 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 


R.  0.  II.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Karat.  N.  J . . . 

S.  C  It.  I.  BEDS 

II.  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

C.  Heed  Ferguson.  N.  J . 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J . 

Howard  U.  Taj- lor.  N.  J . 

U.  \V.  Tracy,  N.  J . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  . 

CAM  PINES 

Mrs.  B.  \V.  Brainard,  N.  T . 

AN CON AS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J... 

E.  Dlttmar.  N.  J  . 

Solomon  Kiehman.  N.  J . 

LEGHORNS 

Ta nglewold  Farm.  N.  V . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

,).  w.  Bottcher.  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N. 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Eiohenbaum,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters.  N.  J 
Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J. 
Mattie  H.  Kppele.  N.  J . 


March  hatched.  each. 

J.  GUY  LESHER 


Order  from  this  adv. 
Northumberland,  Pa. 


S.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


YEARLING  HENS 

High  quality  otock  of  the  best  laying  strains  at  mo¬ 
derate  prices  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
circular.  HARRY  F.  PALMER.  Middleport.  New  York 


J.... 


FO  R  4Q  nan. 


sail  *u  ling'  White  Leghorn  Hern  !V*hbre“d  BeK 

Bares,  $3  each.  SiLUK  HjMI/.TOF,  Hoit.p,  MnYid 


Richard  Franke,  N.  J . 

Ureendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Dei . 

Deo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

John  J.  Ileerdt,  N,  J .  35 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  72 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N.  J . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  4k 

BobertO.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

Jay  D.  Lester.  N.  Y . 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  37 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J . . 

Marquis  <fe  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxbam.  R.  I  . 

Meadowedge  Farm  N.  Y . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J . . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .. 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J  .  . 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm, N.  J... 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 

Oueensbury  Farm.  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J _ 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

RosehiU  Farm,  N.  ,1 . 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Schrelb,  N.  Y . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  E.  Spear,  N.  J .  til 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N,  J  ... 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . 

>un  View  Farm,  N.  J  . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J . 

Tom  s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J...:. 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J . 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  65 

White  Cloud  Farms,  N.Y . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  27 


Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENT 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R  I.  BEDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn . 

•  SC  WL  EG  HORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  CO.  Poultry  Assn . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORI 


Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn . 

'Total  . 


\  “5*0^  -r 


birds. 

Fol- 

ng  September 

Week 

Total 

.  ft  0 

2104 

2088 

..  43 

1859 

2521 

44 

2766 

1786 

47 

0188 

. .  2ft 

1616 

1786 

S 

1982 

2051 

..  10 

1172 

3150 

..  37 

2560 

. .  58 

2273 

. .  53 

5323 

2487 

2297 

2563 

.  62 

2510 

..  41 

2010 

1716 

1880 

(»7 

2312 

47 

2242 

..  64 

2639 

63 

2976 

..  73 

3450 

..  71 

2728 

..  46 

2604 

. .  54 

2300 

..  44 

2453 

..  51 

3111 

..  46 

2510 

..  51 

2302 

..  7fi 

2789 

..  54 

2557 

...  74 

2733 

..  71 

2919 

2664 

. .  55 

3303 

2896 

2429 

..  49 

2390 

. . .  35 

1968 

...  C9 

2819 

2785 

...  72 

3480 

...  55 

2524 

...  50 

2766 

. . .  (53 

2583 

2540 

. ..  62 

2742 

. . .  63 

3118 

...  51 

2505 

2742 

2548 

2902 

...  14 

1282 

...  62 

2663 

...  42 

2372 

...  61 

2659 

.  .  63 

2880 

2530 

...  59 

2971 

—  6  J 

2805 

. . .  66 

*J7  i  H 

. . .  50 

2178 

2881 

. . .  57 

2720 

.  ..  72 

2951 

...  61 

2488 

. . .  63 

3002 

2955 

...  47 

2667 

2547 

...  58 

2438 

...  28 

2340 

2808 

...  71 

•2819 

...  63 

2523 

2567 

41 

2307 

...  46 

2030 

... 

2560 

...  48 

2485 

2758 

3131 

...  27 

2415 

ASSN. 

....  62 

2285 

K1KS 

. . . .  80 

2896 

....  31 

2298 

37 

2024 

. . . .  29 

2091 

'J 

i . . .  45 

2359 

. . .  55 

2277 

. . . .  50 

2221 

....  45 

2409 

....  58 

2432 

. . .  5276 

252117 

Chick  with  Air  Tumor 


Speed  Up  Layers 
Before  Winter  Comes 

Your  flock  is  doubtless  laying  some  eggs — but 
you  are  losing  money  if  they’re  not  laying  all  they 
should,  these  days  when  egg-prices  are  going  up. 

Molting  hens  and  growing  pullets  alike  need 
perfect  health  in  order  to  get  to  laying  steadily 
and  heavily  soon.  Shorten  the  molt  hurry  the 
pullets — give  your  flock — today  and  every  day — 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 


This  is  the  simple  and  effective  means  used 
by  thousands  of  successful  poultry  keepers  to 
make  liens  lay  and  pay.  Popular  for  fifty  years. 
A  natural  tonic  and  health-maker — a  digestive 
that  makes  feed  go  farther  and  prevents  feed 
waste — a  scientific  all-round  conditioner  that  may 
be  depended  on  to  wake  up  dormant  egg-organs 
and  bring  the  eggs.  And  that  means  dollars  to 
you  now  and  all  winter.  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 
must  please  you — remember  our  guarantee. 

Save  Money!  Buy  Pratts  in  12-  or  2S-h>-  pail*;  5»  or 
ioo-lb.  bags. 

•'Your  Money  Back  If  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied ” 

Oct  a  supply  today  front  the  Pratt  dealer  near  you 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Toronto 

The  answer  to  rapid  growth  and  heavy  egg-production— 

Pratts  new  Growing  and  Laying  Mashes  and  bcratch  reeds 

50—  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 


Persistent  Laying  Leghorns 

February  hatched  cockerels;  large,  vigorous  birds, 
bred  front  Persistent  Layers  of  Big  White  Kggs. 

JAMES  G.  RUGH  R.  D.  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 

For  Sale— 500  ‘a/.hT  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Reared  on  range.  Tom  Barron  strain.  Ready  Sept..  1st. 

each.  Also  500  yearlings.  82.  Breeding  liens, 
$1.40.  Cockerels. $5.  RIVERDnLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Cortland,  N.». 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  Strain 

If  you  are  seeking  supremo  excellence  in  purebred 
single-comb  White  Leghorns  got  in  touch  with  us. 

PINEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  -  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

GOOD  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  HENS 

Gl.fio.  Cornell  certified  hen*.  1919  and  1920,  best  breed¬ 
ers.  $1!.  A  few  good  (pickerels,  Cornell  certified  stock. 

lint  li  Inin  croft  Poultry  Farm,  Ciuelnnatna,  N.Y. 

Barron  While  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  trap-nested  stock,  March  and  April  hatched. 

Twin  Brook  Farm,  R.  F  O.  No.  1,  Mahopae,  N.Y. 

XTTI'I  T  Pullets  and  Cockerels  of  quality 

White  Leghorns  f,-„m  ••Corm*li  Certified"  Block. 

C.  <4 CLICK  Box  R  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  chi 

It.  N.Y.,  Feb.  5.  TIIE  UNDERHILL,  FAB 


latching  Eggs— Baby 
hicks.  See  P.  211, 

'ARMS,  Fort  Ana,  N.  V 


iz*  Leghorn  Hens,  Pullets  and  Cockerels 


S.  C.  Brawn 
English  S.  C.  ...  w 

to  lay  stoc  k.  Cir.  free.  VERA  FULTON.  B-98,  Gailipalis.  Ohia 

In  An  White  Leghorn  Pullet*,  Apvil  Hatched.  $2 
fUUU  each.  MAR  MN  SCHUBKEGEL.  R.  F.  0.  3.  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


r  have  some  chicks  about  three  weeks 
old.  'I’lii'  other  day  I  noticed  one  looked 
rather  stout  and  walked  like  a  duck.  I 
picki'd  it  up  and  found  that  its  skin  was 
puffed  up  with  air — not  the  body,  but  the 
rltin  skin.  lie  appeared  otherwise 
healthy.  I  cut  a  hole  with  a  razor  blade 
and  let  out  the  air,  which  had  no  odor. 
In  the  morning  he  was  again  puffed  up, 
and  I  let  it  out.  lie  now  appears  to  be 
all  right.  Could  you  tell  me  what  might 
have  caused  that  condition,  and  did  I  do 
right  in  cutting?  E.  B.  L. 

New  York. 

Air  from  the  internal  air  passages 
sometimes  escapes  within  the  body  and 
linds  its  way  beneath  the  skin,  puffing 
tin  latter  out.  It  may  be  released  by 
pricking  or  slightly  cutting  the  skin  over 
(he  air  tumor,  and  if  it  does  not  perma¬ 
nently  return  no  harm  seems  to  be  done. 
If  it  persists  in  returning,  however,  the 
bird  is  likely  to  prove  of  little  value. 

M.  B.  D. 


PARKS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  148-148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  1 1 4  days.  Special 
Prices  March,  April  &  May  hatch 
youngsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free. 
General  Catalog  25c. 

I.  W.  PARKS.  BOX  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


T  UvU*  I) l. Hens,  $4:  Cocks,  05;  Cock- 
Llgnt  Jtiranmas  erels.  *8.50  Three  Hens 

and  Cockerel,  $15.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  N.rl.lk,  Conn. 
I  _ _ _ _ 

s.  C.  R.  I  Reds 

Vibert's  856  to  289-egg  strain.  Trios,  $10  and  $15;  Cock- 
j  erels,  $5  to  $10.  ANNA  M.  JONES,  Ukakyvili.e.  N.  Y. 

APRIL  Uiw.J  Dull  at*  Twenty— $88;  Fifty— $65;  One 
HATCHED  m  IX6u  rU  I I8IS  Hundred — $120.  May  Hatched. 
Twenty— $26;  Fiftv— $00;  OneHundred— $100.  Kecks, 
Bed--.  Leghorns,  at  82.50  each.  Also  Ducks,  Geese  and 

Turkeys  at  Special  prices.  H.  A.  SOUOER,  B««  *9,  Stlltrsville,  fs. 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pedigreed  cockerels  from  liens  with  official  records 
up  to  282  eggs.  Breeding  pens,  also  pullets  3  to  .7 
mos.  old.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS.  Westhampton  Beach.  N  Y. 

For  Sale- BARR.ED  ROCKPullets 

March  hatch;  ready  to  lay:  $3  each.  April  hatch, 
#2.50  each.  May  hatch. $2  each.  Leghorn  Pullets, 
early  April  hatch,  some  laying,  $2.50  each.  .Satis¬ 
faction  assured.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM, Southampton,  N.Y, 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Cornell  certified.  Bred  front  certified  stock.  Nee 
Pen  2.  , Stores  Contest.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Rocks-Exhibition  Cockerels 

(5tnos.)from  Park’s  heavy  laying  hens.  Free  range.  $2.75 
and  $5.  In  lots  of  10  or  more,  $2.50  apiece. 

Mrs.  PEARL  CU0DEBACK  Benson  St.,  Skaneiteles,  N.  V. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

March  and  April  hatched.  Parks'  strain. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS  Box  494  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Pina  Rrnnrlc  Poultry,  Turkeys.  Geose,  Ducks,  Guineas, 
rillc  DICCUo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Teltord,  P,. 


PST.'.!  ducks 

I  KK IN 


America's  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS  ISLIP  N  Y 


AKGE,  Colored  MI  SCOWS,  $5  pair;  S?  trio. 
»  JEaSIE  REYNOLDS  -  Petersburg,  Nbw  Yohk 


GROWING  STOCK 
BREEDING  STOCK 


JERSEY  BUCK  GIANTS 

We  have  thousands  of  these  wonderful  chickens  now  on 
range.  All  hen  hatched  ami  hen  brooded.  Better  to  or¬ 
der  now  for. Summer  and  Fail  delivery  than  wish  you  had 
ater.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Free  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  I*.  ITP1IAM,  Itelinar,  N.  .1. 


n  11D  . I  D.. II. G  March  hatched;  ready  to  lay.  From 
OUll  fiOCK  TUII6IS  noted  Exhibition  strain.'  Bargain  at 
*8.50  each.  TABOR  FARM,  I.onginoado w,  Mush. 

S.  C.  “  Red  Cockerels 

from  special  heavy  laying  h*n:  red  to  the  skin. 
Dam  from  Wilburtha  Farms  laying  contest  liens. 

RHINEBECK  POULTRY  FARMS.  Rhinebeck.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— My  Finest  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels  mMTay 

stock.  May  hatched.  A.  MEREDITH,  Coatuville,  P».  Route  8 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

dark  red  cockerels.  5)6  to  7  lbs.,  #5  each.  May 
hatched  pullets  #2.50  each.  Trapjie*ted  stock. 
Bred  for  winter  egg*.  Prices  advance  Nov.  1st 
O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  Faoli,  F*. 


Single 

Comb 


S.  C.  Black  MINORCA  COCKERELS 

Ancona  and  Barred  Rock,  #3  np.  Barred  Rock, 
R.  I.  [fed.  S.  0.  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets.  #1.75  up. 

E,  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.  Frenchtown,  N.  .1, 

MinorCaS-Pure  Bred  S.G.B.  Cockerels 

85  each.  QUALITY  THICK  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Mlltoril.  N.Y. 

FOR  SaI.E — A  SCOW  COCK  E  R  E  L  S,  *R  each. 
C.  A.  VAN  KLEECK  -  New  Pai.tz.  New  York 

FOR  SALE— Giant,  Africa  Geese  ua<l  Ganders,  S5 

each.  HENRY  MAASSEN,  Owkgo,  New  York 

Hens,  $4  each  ;  Cockerels,  $8.50  ami  $5 

ANNA  *.  CORWIN.  R.  No.  3.  Newburgh.  N.Y. 


Light  Brahmas  2S3T 


BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Males  ami  females  for  sale,  from  stock  I  imported  direct. 
Records  2C2  to  289.  E.  E.  LEW  1 8,  Apnluchln,  N.  V. 

eady-to-Luy  Pullet*,  Hit  each  ;  cockerels,  $ft.  It.  f. 
Reds*  A.  B.  HALL,  W alllnicford,  €01111. 


R 


FOR  SALE — H.  C.  Aueona  Cockerels,  4-mouthw-oM, 
Shepard  strain,  $5.  DON  A.  HOAHDMAlt,  Rom.,  Y  Y 

iu„_i.j  50  PLUM  ROCK  TURKEYS 

named  Joseph  pogarts  cuAPPAquA,  n.  y. 


RABBITS 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  young  and  matured,  from  pedigreed  and 
r eg.  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  H  1.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville.  N. J. 

4  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits  SSK: 

able  offer  refused.  W.  II.  Gaude,  Sliver  Creek,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  have  read  with  interest  in  your  paper 
the  item  contained  in  the  clipping  en¬ 
closed  herewith. 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  large  poultry  farm 
in  Metuchen,  N.  -T.,  and  I  had  occasion  to 
feel  sorry  for  having  had  any  dealings 
v.  jth  the  William  Bartels  Company  of  44 
Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.  Last  year  I 
purchased  some  duck  eggs  which  were 
guaranteed  to  be  75  per  cent  fertile,  but 
the  average  of  fertility  was  a  little  less 
than  8  per  cent.  I  called  at  'the*  store  arid 
gave  this  concern  every  possible  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  good,  but  all  I  was  able  to 
extract  from  them  was  a  number  of  in¬ 
sulting  remarks.  Other  experiences  with 
their  so-called  “Guaranteed  Feed”  have 
brought  similar  results.  a.  8.  A. 

New  York. 

An  unsatisfactory  experience  of  am 
other  subscriber  brought  out  the  above. 
Fair-dealing  houses  are  always  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  make  good  when  anything 
purchased  does  not:  prove  as  represented. 
This  seems  to  he  a  clear  case  of  “welch¬ 
ing”  on  the  guarantee. 


worth  $25,  free.  We  suspect  that  the 
price  of  the  yarn  is  included  in  the  price 
of  the  machine,  and  at  any  rate  we  know 
many  sheep  owners  who  would  he  glad  to 
sell  their  product  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
count  from  this  price.  Such  special  offer 
does  not  tend  to  increase  one’s  faith  in  the 
claims  made  for  the  machine. 


I  am  acknowledging  receipt  of  express 
company  voucher  for  .$103.36  for  the  but¬ 
ter  lost.  The  dairy  company  wishes  to 
thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  zeal 
and  painstaking  in  this  case.  It  does 
make  the  farmers  feel  that  they  have  good 
friends  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  found 


some  who  have  criticized 
sure  that  they  know  you 
New  York. 


you, 
are  a 


hut  I  am 
friend. 

C.  A.  S. 


The  enclosed  rends  like  sucker  bait  to 
me,  so  I  send  it  to  Publisher’s  Desk,  as 
I  suppose  there  have  been  many  thou¬ 
sands  distributed  as  bait.  H.  c.  W. 

Virginia. 

The  above  comments  refer  to  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  secure  a  “profit  unit”  (what¬ 
ever  that  may  be)  in  Republic  Boiler 
and  Radiator  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
We  are  always  a  little  more  suspicious 
of  these  “invitations,”  which  of  course 
are  only  camouflaged  stock-selling  propo¬ 
sitions,  than  those  where  the  subject  is 
approached  directly.  There  seems  little 
danger  that  IT.  C.  W.  will  fall  victm  to 
this  class  of  promotion  schemes. 

An  agent  came  on  September  12  get¬ 
ting  subscriptions  for  “The  Household 
Physician.”  a  book  of  1,500  pages,  cost 
$20,  $4  to  be  paid  down  and  $2  each 
month  until  paid  in  full.  The  agent  was 
so  persistent  and  followed  me  about  the 
house  referring  to  different  parts  of  the 
book,  and  about  every  minute  said  “put 
your  name  down  there.”  that  finally  I 
wrote  my  name  and  paid  the  $4.  My 
husband  was  very  angry,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  know  if  they  can  compel  me 
to  pay  the  remainder  ($16).  The  con¬ 
tract  tells  that  it  is  to  he  paid  monthly 
until  settled  for.  He  did  not  show  me 
the  contract,  .hut  talked  so  incessantly 
that  I  did  not  think  until  he  had  gone. 
The  book  came,  but  I  refused  to  take  it 
from  postman,  also  I  refuse  to  read  or 
open  any  letters,  but  send  them  hack  to 
company.  Will  you  lot  rue  know  whether 
I  can  be  compelled  to  pay  $16? 

New  York.  Jiits.  J.  M.  k. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  woman  has  an 
agreement  to  pay  the  balan’ce  in  the  order 
signed.  It  is  a  typical  book  agent  case. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  exorbitant.  The 
$4  probably  carries  its  value,  if  no  more. 
Where  minds  meet  freely  and  fairly  we 
always  hold  a  contract  as  a  scored  thing, 
and  advise  meeting  the  obligation;  but  iu 
such  cases  where  inexperience  is  tricked 
and  justice  is  outraged  there  is  no  moral 
responsibility  to  go  on  paying  out  money 
without  a  just  return,  and  we  have  not 
yet  found  a  case  where  the  victim  of  a 
scheme  was  forced  by  law  to  do  so.  We 
think  this  woman  did  right  in  refusing 
the  book.  If  the  company  brought  suit 
to  collect  on  the  order  it  would  have  to 
prove  damages,  and  with  $4  and  the  book 
in  their  owu  bands  it  is  hard  to  see 
where  the  damage  would  come  in.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  would  be  a  case  for  a  local 
county  court,  and  a  jury  of  farmers  could 
be  trusted  to  make  a  verdict  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  $4. 


We  are  pleased  to  be  of  service  in  this 
case.  The  dairy  company  made  several 
shipments  of  butter  and  was  unable  to 
get  an  accounting  for  one  of  them.  On 
investigation  we  found  that  the  express 
company  failed  to  deliver  one  shipment, 
and  we  held  the  company  responsible  for 
it.  The  adjustment  took  some  time,  but 
the  final  result  is  satisfactory. 

It  is,  we  know,  quite  natural  that  a 
shipper  should  feel  thankful  for  a  little 
service  of  this  kind,  but  we  feel  that 
there  is  no  favor  in  it  that  a  farm  ship¬ 
per  should  not  expect  from  a  farm  paper. 
If  the  paper  is  not  willing  to  use  the 
power  and  influence  given  it  by  farmers 
collectively,  then  what  is  the  justification 
for  the  paper  at  all?  If  it  were  not  for 
the  concentrated  influence  of  nearly  a 
million  people  who  read  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  weekly,  we  as  individuals 
would  have  no  more  influence  over  ex¬ 
press  companies  and  other  concerns  than 
the  beggar  on  the  street.  Farmers  simply 
put  the  power  into  our  hands,  and  we  are 
glad  to  use  it  for  their  benefit.  It  is  on 
the  same  principle  as  an  honest  lawyer 
wins  a  case  in  court  for  a  client,  or  as  a 
doctor  works  to  save  the  life  of  a  patient. 

As  to  critics  and  enemies,  we  have  two 
classes  of  them.  First,  the  crooks  who 
fear  honest,  frank  publicity,  and  second, 
well-meaning  people  who  get  wrong  in¬ 
formation  from  those  who  have  a  personal 
interest  in  promoting  error.  We  of 
course  regret  to  lose  a  friend  through  mis¬ 
information.  “but  ns  a  rule  he  soon  dis¬ 
covers  the  fly  in  the  ointment,  and  the  es¬ 
trangement  is  only  temporary.  We  could 
not  conduct  a  paper  strictly  for  the  farm¬ 
er  without  offending  those  who  try  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  farm,  and  we  never  lose  much 
sympathy  on  the  crooks.  We  prefer  their 
enmity.  Separate  from  that,  of  course, 
we  receive  helpful  suggestions,  correc¬ 
tions  and  well-deserved  criticism  at  times 
from  our  best  friends  and  co-workers. 
These  helpful  friends  make  such  a  paper 
possible.  It  could  not  be  made  without 
them.  The  service  we  give  in  return  is 
perhaps  more  conspicuous,  but  their  work 
is  no  less  important. 


For  every  building, 

old  or  new, 

Heater. 

Every  building  presents  a  separate 
and  distinct  problem  in  heating.  The 
location,  exposure,  chimney,  con¬ 
struction,  size,  plan,  expense  and 
many  other  factors  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  solving  it. 

To  meet  all  conditions,  we  make 
All  modern  types  of  heaters;  and 
among  our  hundreds  of  sizes  and 
styles  there  is  some  one  heater  best 
suited  to  each  installation. 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  is  the 
one  best  heater  for  you — the  heater 
that  will  keep  you  most  comfortable, 
with  least  expense  and  trouble? 

Ask  the  nearest  International 
Dealer,  or  write  for  the  advice  from 
our  free  engineering  service.  This 
advice  is  unprejudiced  and  wholly 
dependable  not  only  because  of  our 
75  years’  experience  but  because  we 
make  All  types  of  heaters  for  con¬ 
ditions  all  over  the  world.  Send  for 
catalog  and  full  particulars.  No 
charge,  no  obligation. 


InTERn/mon/u. 
OnEPif'e  Heater 

Suited  to  more  homes, 
stores,  churches  and  public 
halls  than  any  other  one 
type  of  heater  and  guaran¬ 
teed  to  _  give  satisfaction 
where  installed  on  our 
recommendation.  Easy  and 
economical  to  install  and 
operate.  Has  only  one  pipe 
and  one  register,  yet  de¬ 
livers  heat  to  every  comer 
of  the  house.  Burns  mini¬ 
mum  of  coal  or  wood.  Write 
for  catalog. 


mTERn4Tiori4L 

he/tter  company 


GUARANTEED  FIRSTS 

30 x3j/2  BATAVIA  CORDS 


There  were  105  lbs.  net, 
20  lbs.  at  28e.  $31.10;  two 


I  am  sending  you  an  inclosure  which 
shows  what  the  Auto  Knitting  Hosiery 
Company  is  now  trying  to  do  in  order  to 
get  more  out  of  the  people  who  think 
they  can  earn  a  little  to  help  out.  I  did 
not  send  the  $50;  thought  it  too  much  to 
spend  ou  the  chances.  I  am  very  glad 
now  to  know  I  did  not.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  those  who  did.  Perhaps  you  may  keep 
someone  from  trying  this  machine. 

Now  York.  M.  L.  C. 

The  circular  forwarded  by  this  sub¬ 
scriber  makes  a  special  offer,  good  until 
October  17  only,  of  a  $5  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  knitting  machine,  also  10  lbs. 
of  yarn  which  the  company  claims  to  be 


On  May  25  I  sent  by  express  prepaid 
two  crates  of  rabbits  t<>  the  Big  Four 
Syndicate,  300  Broadway,  New  York. 
They  were  sent  to  524  East  Fourteenth 
Street,  as  directed.  I  sent  bill  in  letter 
to  main  office,  300  Broadway.  They 
wrote  me  saying  they  would  remit  as  soon 
as  received.  After  waiting  about  two 
weeks  I  wrote  them.  I  received  letter 
that  they  had  instructed  their  treasurer 
to  remit  immediately,  and  after  receiving 
three  letters  similar  to  the  above  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  10  days  I  wrote  them 
that  they  had  not  instructed  their  treas¬ 
urer  to  remit,  or  he  did  not  obey  in¬ 
structions.  T  then  received  a  check  for 
part,  but  they  claimed  that  was  all  that 
was  due  me. 

85  lbs.  at  30c 
coops,  $1.50  each;  total.  $34.10.  The 
check  they  sent  was  for  $21.00.  They 
asked  me  to  accept  the  check,  which  was 
unsigned.  C.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

We  finally  succeeded  in  securing  proper 
signature  to  the  check,  but  no  adjustment 
in  the  matter  of  weight.  The  Big  Four 
Syndicate  seems  to  bo  only  another  name 
for  the  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Associa¬ 
tion.  N.  D.  Ileght  being  proprietor  of 
both.  We  have  many  times  expressed 
our  opinion  of  the  “buy  back”  plan  of 
the  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association. 
Mr.  IToght’s  object  in  doing  business 
tinder  tlie  two  titles  can  only  be  to  catch 
those  the  second  time  under  a  new  name 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  first 
transaction. 


factory  to  YO \J** 
12,000 mile  adjustment  basis  * 

Correct  size  for  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Maxwell  and  many 
others.  Not  sold  through  dealers.  Send  check,  express- 
or  money-order.  We  will  ship  at  once  by  parcel  post, 
charges  collect.  Absolute  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 
9  Robertson  St.,  Batavii,  N.  Y. 
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Tire  Makers  for 
15  years 


Reference  :  First  Natl.  Bank 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 


■W rite  for 
Free  Booh 
on 

DRIED 

BEET 

PULP 


MORE  MILK 

and  Bigger  Profits 


THE  LARROWE 


Fully  90%  of  all  dairy  rations  are  lacking  in  bulk  and  succu- 
lence,  say  authorities.  Bulky  feeds,  mixed  with  concentrates, 
aid  digestion.  They  also  keep  the  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

This  succulent  vegetable  feed  gives  bulk  in  a  remarkably  palat¬ 
able  and  healthful  form.  It  is  laxative,  easily  digested  and 
rich  m  carbohydrates.  It  is  a  wonderful  milk  producer,  pro¬ 
motes  health  and  increases  profits.  Yon  can  use  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  with  corn  silage  or  to  replace  it.  Free  booklet  sent  on 
request.  Address  Dept.  E.  Low  prices  now  in  effect. 

MILLING  C  O.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


li 


“So  YOU  said  to  Brown  that  T  was  a 
?”  “On'  the  contrary,  I  said  to  him 
no  name  for  you.” — Boston 


nr 


that  liar  was 

Transcript. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Subscribers  ’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

.Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED—  A  live  young  man  of  good  habits, 
from  16  to  20  years,  for  general  farming,  that 
is  willing  to  hustle,  that  is  interested  in  pure- 
l,i  pd  Hot  stein -Friesian  cows;  will  pay  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  9382,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED-  Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  and  enclos¬ 
in''  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employer*, 
if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Lotohworth 
\  illage.  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSFWORKER— Country;  six  in  family;  no 
wash  ig :  all  modern  conveniences;  $50.  Write, 
giving  references,  to  E.  PERCY  SMITH,  Allen¬ 
dale,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  for  large  dairy  farm 
in  New  Jersey;  furnished  house,  modern  im¬ 
provements;  a  few  men  to  board;  man  to  take 
cliargt  :  state  full  particulars,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter;  wages  .$00  and  found:  also 
married  man  -ns  truck  driver,  good  milker  and 
able  to  slice  farm  horses;  a  few  men  to  board; 
$(J0  and  found.  ADVERTISER  9418.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPEE  wanted  on  Long  Island;  good,  perma¬ 
nent  position  and  surroundings;  man  to  look 
after  place  of  about  eight  acres,  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  etc.,  cow,  chickens  and  general  farm  work; 
wife  to  do  cooking  anil  downstairs  work;  would 
also  take  on  grown  daughter;  state  full  particu¬ 
lars;  must  have  good  references:  give  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  0416,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  to  help  housework  and  cooking 
in  family  with  children:  place  for  person 
wanting  permanent  home  and  kind  treatment; 
washing  done  out;  wages  $6.,  month:  60  miles 
from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  0429,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  industrious  and  prac¬ 
tical  poultrymnn  as  superintendent  poultry 
derailment;  4  <MK>  birds;  state  salary  expected 
and  references  with  reply.  ADVERTISER  9430, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  hand,  single,  who  has  been 
raised  on  a  farm,  for  small  country  estate  on 
Sound  near  Northport,  L.  1. ;  wages  $40  and 
board;  address  with  references,  giving  nation¬ 
ality,  age,  size  and  abilities.  Address  FARMER, 
Box  12,  Fort  Salonga,  L,  1,,  N.  Y, _ 

WORKING  FOREMAN,  married,  to  take  charge 
of  sieall  farm  of  25  acres,  Mount  Kisco,  N. 
Y.;  four  cows,  team  of  horses;  farmhouse  and 
barns  modern,  all  improvements:  must  board 
one  helper  nil  year  and  gardener  during  season; 
state  wages  expected,  number  and  age  of  family 
in  first  letter;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  by  the  year  who 
understands  dairying,  ea’f  raising  and  general 
farm  work;  reasonable  wages,  good  home  and 
heard.  ALFADALB  FARM,  Athens,  N  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  on  dairy  farm,  in  West¬ 
ern  New  Yo-k;  good  opportunity  to  learn. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9453,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER — Wanted  about  October  15 
to  care  for  three  children  (3,  5  and  7  years) 
ami  their  rooms;  New  Yok  winter,  country 
summer;  two  oilier  refined  American  help  kept; 
no  servants  need  apply;  regular  time  off;  re¬ 
fined  home;  state  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER 
9454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- . - — - 1 

WANTED — Strong,  single  women;  cook  at  $50; 

department  housekeeper  $45  per  month;  three 
references  first  letter.  TRUANT  SCHOOL, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


FOREMAN  WANTED — Married  man.  witjl  small 
fauiiily,  or  single  man;  experienced  in  handling  ; 
help,  a  live  wire,  for  cattle  and  grain  farm, 
near  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia:  working  fore¬ 
man;  salary  anil  participation  in  profits  for  a 
pusher.  ADVERTISER  9456,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED-  Experienced  poultry  in  an  t.i  run  ! 

Barred  Rock  farm,  1,400  capacity,  on  profit  j 
Hliari'ig  hnsis  plan;  $40  to  $45  per  month:  excel-  i 
lent  home  and  20  per  cent  of  net  profits;  refer-  I 
ernes  BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Mon-  j 
mouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  tester  to  supervise  work 
in  a  twenty  dairy  cow  testing  association; 
sta’e  previous  experience  anil  qualifi  -at  ons. 
Write  DONAl.I)  C.  Mel  A  HI. AND,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Herdsman,  single  man,  for  purebred 
Jerseys;  must  be  experienced  and  competent 
to  produce  certified  milk  and  good  calf  raiser; 
references  required.  Apply  liLTTE  RIBBON 
FARM,  Westport,  Conn. 


WANTED-  Refined  couple,  25  to  35,  good  exec¬ 
utive  ability,  not  afraid  of  work,  for  boys’ 
gchool;  no  children;  man  who  knows  how  and 
can  care  for  live  sitoek  and  an  A  1  milker;  wife 
good  cook;  experience  first  letter;  institution 
experience  not  necessary;  wages  $1,500  and 
maintenance  to  start;  stamp  for  reply.  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT,  Training  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


GARDNER-FARMER — Wanted  on  small  T.ong 
Island  place  near  N.  X-t  garden,  cows,  horses, 
chickens,  furnace;  extra  man  in  Summer;  owner 
supplies  five  room  cottage,  milk,  vegetables  anil 
coal:  state  experience  and  salary  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  on  farm:  wife  cook  and 
housework ;  man  right-hand  man  for  owner; 
handy  fruit,  stock,  tools,  machinery;  Americans 
without  children  preferred:  reasonable  post-war 
wages  paid;  state  wages  expected  and  references 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  0485,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  on  geiilte- 
man’s  place;  experienced  in  all  branches;  five 
years  in  last  posiion:  first-class  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  working  manager,  now  open;  life¬ 
time  practical  and  scientific  experience  all 
branches  general  farming;  skilled  breeder;  mar¬ 
ried:  32.  P.  O.  BOX  290,  Valatie.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  position:  single;  prac¬ 
tical:  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  9421, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUSTLING  American  farm  foreman;  life  experi¬ 
ence:  married:  no  children,  wants  position. 
ADVERTISER  9427.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  single,  wishes  position  in  New 
Jersey  on  farm  or  estate;  drive  all  makes  of 
autos;  make  some  repairs.  ADVERTISER  9431, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  i>osit,ion;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  conditioning  anil  Winter 
production;  can  manage  plant  successfully.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0440.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  with  tried  anil  tested  capability 
in  all  branches  of  poultry  husbandry,  desires 
to  take  charge  of  a  commercially  run  farm;  high¬ 
est  references  furnished  as  to  character  and  ex¬ 
perience.  MORRIS  KUI1L,  120  Maple  St.,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  (21)  wishes  position  as  assistant 
mechanic  on  farm  in  Central  New  York; 
chauffeur;  furnish  reference.  ADVERTISER 
9488,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  young  single,  experienced  and 
ambitious,  open  at  once;  practical  and  college 
training:  illumination:  references.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  0452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN — 30,  single,  experienced  farm  hand, 
licensed  chauffeur,  mechanic,  permanent,  po¬ 
sition  wanted  immediately;  moderate  wages. 
GREEN,  55  Nassau  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


HAVE  twenty-five  years  as  foreman-manager 
commercial  fruit  farms;  am  progressive,  effi. 
cient.  economical,  honest;  can  handle  men;  open 
for  position  now:  if  farm  can’t  pay  $1,500  up. 
don’t  write.  ADVERTISER  9330,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  wants  dairy  room  work, 
care  steam  boilers,  bottle  washers,  separators, 
clarifiers,  Babcock  test,  all  modern  dairy  mi 
chinery;  A  1  butter-maker;  clean,  no  tobacco; 
six  years  last  place;  best  references;  state  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  0457,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener,  farmer,  married, 
wishes  position,  gentleman’s  estate;  thoroughly 
exnerienced,  greenhouse,  cut  flowers,  vegetables, 
farm  crops,  horses,  rows,  poultry — everything 
lei  n"ing  to  an  estate;  excellent  reference*. 
ADVERTISER  0458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  experienced  general  store,  wishes 
position,  route  man  or  clerk,  in  country  store; 
understands  care  horses,  chickens,  etc.;  willing 
start  small  salary.  ADVERTISER  0459,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  middle-aged,  American,  good  plain 
cook,  clean,  desires  country  place,  preferably 
charge  of  boarding  house  on  gentleman’s  estate; 
best  references;  state  full  details,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  married,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  farming,  wants  position  mi 
farm;  can  furnish  best  references,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager-superintendent  wishes  position; 

life  experience  all  branches;  honest,  ener¬ 
getic,  ca- able;  American:  marked;  handle  any 
proposition ;  -  -f'—ence.  ADVERTISER  9487, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  want  position  (no  children); 

man  general  farm  hand,  good  milker;  wife 
good  cook  anil  housekeeper.  Write  M.  McGUR- 
RIN,  It.  2,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
wants  position  as  manager  or  live  srock  man 
on  up-to-date  farm  or  estate.  ADVERTISER 
0465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COW  TESTERS  WANTED — Experienced,  com¬ 
petent  men  with  training  anil  personality  for 
supervisor  cow  listing  associations  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  salary  $75  per  month  and  all  expenses. 
M.  H.  KEENEY,  Agrieultnral  Experiment:  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  farmer;  must  be  competent 
and  industrious;  steady  position:  wages  875; 
cottage,  etc  ;  no  milking.  ARDSON  FARM, 
Armonk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  A  first-class  all  around  blacksmith, 
married,  to  operate  or  lease  a  b’ucksmith 
shop,  fully  equipped,  also  a  woodworking  mill 
with  power,  on  the  main  street  of  n  live  town 
near  the  Hudson  River;  a  fine  opportunity  for  a 
live  man.  Address  F.  A.  0.,  Box  371,  Cold 
Spring -on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man:  care  of  garden,  roads, 
lawns,  (towers,  etc.;  no  stock  kept:  references 
requited :  state  wages;  give  name  and  address  of 
last  employer.  H.  de  B.  SCI1KNCK,  Ridgefield, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  manager 
for  widow  lady;  lifetime  experience  in  all 
lines  of  farming;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  very 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  9464,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wauled  as  working  foreman  on  estate 
or  up-to-date  farm:  am  thoroughly  experienced 
in  farming,  dairying,  tobacco,  vegetables,  etc.; 
first-class  carpenter,  painter;  can  drive  tractors, 
automobiles;  understand  all  farm  machinery; 
also  good  wood  chopper;  have  been  working 
foreman  in  all  said  work;  good  education  in  Eng¬ 
lish  anil  French;  age  30;  married;  two  children; 
good  reference;  state  salary  when  answering 
advertisement.  ADVERTISER  9463,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  a  reliable  man;  can  do 
painting,  carpenter  work,  care  for  stock  of  all 
kinds  and  farm  work;  six  years’  experience  rais¬ 
ing  fancy  poultry.  Address  ROX  23,  Shnshan, 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER  A  goo  q  ratidseape  and  general 
gardener,  married,  no  children,  desires  a  per¬ 
manent  position  on  a  private  estate  with  green¬ 
house;  good  workman  on  drives,  walks  and 

flower  borders;  good  letters  of  . . .  I  ion 

from  former  employers.  Address  MAURICE  F. 
GEARY,  Lake  View,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  FARMER — Middle-aged,  married, 
no  children;  many  years  experience  in  lmy, 
grain  anil  general  farming:  understand  all  farm 
machinery;  am  carpenter  by  trade;  can  do  all 
repairing,  etc.:  also  can  run  anti mobile;  tine 
references;  would  like  position  at  once  as  farm¬ 
er.  Address  ROX  161,  Shelton,  Come 


ROY — 17  years  old,  wishes  position  on  a  farm; 

place  where  I  can  learn  practical  experience 
and  good  home  preferred  to  high  wages;  am 
handy  with  tools.  ADVERTISER  9486,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  Cornell  graduate,  past 
two  years  manager  of  a  plant  of  2.000  layers 
anil  25,000  egg  incubator  capacity;  due  fo  owner 
going  into  other  business  wishes  position  as 
.working  manager;  liestj  references.  F.  II. 
I1EUER,  Nutmeg  Farm,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


MARRIED  MAN — -Wishes  position  as  caretaker 
or  farmer  on  private  place  or  commercial; 
understand  cows,  horses  and  farming;  can  also 
run  Ford  ear:  prefer  house  with  turn  shed  room: 
one  child:  wife  can  do  laundry  or  help  in  house 
a  few  days  a  week:  ready  to  start  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  0477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Lady  with  dog  as  care¬ 
taker;  responsible.  ADVERTISER  0480,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER — Twelve  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  nil  branches,  eight  years  in  one  place; 
understand  poultry  house  construction  and  can 
build  same.  ADVERTISER  9482.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  22,  single,  Protestant,  with  gen¬ 
eral  farming  experience;  understands  farm 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  ADVERTISER  0483, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAIt.M  manager  or  foreman  wishes  position, 
estate  or  commercial  farming,  where  honest, 
industrious  efforts  are  appreciated;  progressive 
American;  single;  30;  life  experience:  agricul¬ 
tural  school  education;  understands  soils,  crops, 
registered  stock,  modern  dairying  and  machin¬ 
ery,  also  diversified  farming;  best  habits  and 
references;  state  fully  particulars;  reasonable 
salary.  ALBERT  PE  RLE  Y,  Rich  ford,  Vt. 

j"  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  HALE  Modern  equipped  duck  farm,  in 
running  order;  capacity  50,000;  owner  wishing 
t<>  retire.  Write  for  full  particulars  to  IT.  F. 
MAMPAEY,  Sawmill  Brook  Duck  Farm,  Itiver- 
head,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  dairy  farm  in  Allegany 
County:  good  buildings;  price  reasonable.  AL- 
RERT  LINNECKE,  Soio,  N.  Y. 


38,  ACRES.  18  cultivated,  at  railroad  station, 
store,  near  town;  4  room  house,  barn,  poultry 
houses,  etc. :  horse,  ynw.  200  liens,  crops,  ma¬ 
chinery,  furniture;  $2, 30ft.  M.  JURGENS, 
Greenwood,  Del. 


GOOD  productive  farm  of  lit)  acres;  good  build¬ 
ings;  Central  New  York.  Address  ownvr, 
Al)  \  ERTISEIt  9433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLYMOUTH.  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm,  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman's  country  estate; 
high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excellent,  view 
of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic  places:  Ply¬ 
mouth  County  Club  golf  links  and  valley;  also 
the  estates  of  well  known  gentlemen  on  all  sides; 
no  handsomer  natural  location  on  nnrili  o--  s  nth 
shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty  deed  calls  for 
40  acres,  more  or  less:  stocked  with  the  very 
best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  prosperous  In  key 
produce  business  established.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  THOMAS  RK1LY,  Chiltonvtlle, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


FOR  BALE  360  acre  dairy  farm  in  Delaware 
County;  will  keep  over  1<K)  head  of  cattle; 
barn  stanchions  93  heads:  17- room  house;  all 
machinery  and  liav.  Particulars  from  owner, 
,T.  F.  MULLER,  Moriches,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT/E  -Southern  New  Jersey,  136-aere  dairy 
and  general  farm,  with  186  acres  of  salt, 
meadows;  on  boulevard  Lakewood  Atluntb-  City: 
price  and  full  particulars  upon  request.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Gentleman  would  rent  farm  in 
Westchester  County;  75  acres;  30  or  more  can 
be  cultivated;  good  dairy  and  small  fruit;  re¬ 
gion;  modern  house,  barn,  etc.:  very  favorable 
terms  t>  farmer  able  to  furnish  owner  with 
vegetables,  milk,  ete.,  for  part  of  year;  appli¬ 
cant  s'uni'il  have  some  capital,  stock  or  tools; 
45  miles  from  Now  York;  possession  on  or  about 
Mai  eh  I  1922.  Address  ADVERTISER  0444. 

care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED-  Long  Island  preferred;  with¬ 
in  100  miles  of  New  York  City;  10  acres  up; 
in  or  near  up-to-date  village  or  town.  Send  full 
deserintion  and  priee  fio  ADVERTISER  0445, 
rare  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.E  Good  general  purpose  farm;  160 
acres:  100  miles  north  of  New  York:  fruit; 
good  buildings.  Write  owner,  ADVERTISER 
0448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERE’S  AN  OPPORTUNITY  of  a  lifetime  for 
a  first  class  farmer  of  ability,  anil  family 
to  run  a  large  farm,  either  straight  rent  or  on 
shares;  all  stocked;  machinery  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion:  barn  full  of  crops;  sugar  bush;  plenty  of 
timber;  running  water;  must  have  refereneea; 
possession  November  1.  Apply  E.  E.  NICKLIS, 
Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Farm,  10  or  more  acres  near  village. 
ADVERTISER  9455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 83  acres,  70  cultivated,  50  level, 
no  stones,  7-roorri  house,  barns,  400  fruit,  trees, 
stock,  crops.  Implements,  furniture,  I  mile  de 
pot,  near  Hudson  River,  5  miles  north  Catskill 
City;  priee  $3,500,  half  rash.  Owner,  H.  RIT¬ 
TER,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — To  lease  10  to  25  acres  with  house. 

fin  state  road,  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  BOX 
25.  West  Norwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED-  Expert  ponltryman;  married  to  ruil 
farm  on  shares;  investment  optional;  with  young 
man  starting  in  poultry  business;  or  will  buy 
interest  in  running  farm.  TALLEY,  113  W. 
78th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WATERPOWER  gristmill;  good  home;  outbuild¬ 
ings;  24-acre  farm;  on  National  highway:  one 
mile  to  county  sent  and  railroad  station.  Pied¬ 
mont,  Vn.;  price  S3  500;  cash  $2, (KM).  Write 
owner.  ADVERTISER  9393,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SAT.E — One  ofl  the  finest,  potato 
farm*  in  Maine,  fully  equipped  for  raising 
large  acreage  of  potatoes;  no  better  land  can  he 
found  anywhere;  large  farm;  location  ideal; 
growing  seed  for  Southern  trade;  write  for 
description  and  price.  ADVERTISER  94<iO,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAT.E — 132-acre  farm,  in  the  Finger  Lake 
fruit,  grain  and  dairy  county  of  Cayuga,  N. 
Y.;  close  to  town:  at  a  sacrifice;  macadam 
roads.  Particulars  inquire  of  ELMER  ARNOLD, 
Ludlowvllli*.  X.  Y.  • 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm;  Northeastern  Con¬ 
necticut;  near  good  markets;  never  failing 
stream;  no  stones;  machine  worked:  good  build 
ini's.  For  full  particulars  address  owner, 
ADVERTISER  0462.  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


100  ACRE  poultry  anil  dairy  farm  for  sale — 
Central  Pennsylvania:  modern  equipped:  es¬ 
tablished  poultry  trade,  $8,000  annually;  10.500 
eggs  capacity:  electric  lights:  produce  all  feed 
used;  splendid  chance  anil  money-maker  for 
right  party;  $11,000;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — First -class  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  in  Sussex  County.  N.  J.;  near  State 
road  and  I)..  L.  &  W.  I!.  R. ;  splendid  location; 
70  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Address  FARMER, 
Augusta,  N.  J. 


FOR  SAT.E— Farm.  75  acres;  six-room  house, 
some  furniture,  barn,  chicken  coop;  about  40 
acres  second  growth  timber:  :,,t  mile  State  road; 
two  miles  to  station;  no  agent*).  WALTER  S. 
McKinney,  wuiseyviiic,  v  y. 


FOR  SALE  -Forty-acre  farm,  in  the  delightful 
Gulf  Coast  country  of  Texas;  house,  barn  anil 
usual  outbuildings:  good  water;  shade  trees 
around  buildings;  mibl  climate  and  a  fertile  soil 
that  will  grow  almost  anything;  green  pasture 
every  month  in  the  year:  convenient  to  church, 
school,  stores  anil  railroad  station;  $3,060; 
terms.  Owner,  ARCHER  B.  MIFFLIN,  Audu¬ 

bon,  Pa. 


WANTED — Ten  acres  farm  land,  house  and  out¬ 
buildings,  in  New  Jersey.  APARTMENT  71, 
115  Hamilton  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  First-class  poultry  farm,  near  New 
York;  prefer  one  equipped;  give  all  details 
and  lowest  price.  234  W.  FALL  STREET, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— To  rent,  farm  carrying  50  to  100 
cows;  life  experience  on  best  up-to-date  farms; 
th’-eo  grown  sons;  money  rent  or  shares;  prefer 
term  of  years  lease;  best  of  references  given. 
ADVERTISER  0470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Fine  dairy  farm;  100  acres;  near 
State  road:  large  barns  with  running  water; 
’i  mile  from  village  that  has  Borden’s  milk 
plant,  school,  railroad  station,  eliu reh  and  stores. 
CLAUDE  JONES.  Craryvllle.  N.  Y, 


WANTED — To  rent  good  going  farm,  with  op¬ 
tion  of  purchase:  cash  rent  up  Ip  $150  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  0471,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — To  liny  a  dairy  and  grain  farm; 

level,  high  elevation,  free  from  stones,  where 
tractor  and  double  cultivator  can  he  used:  with 
stock  and  equipment  included;  from  owners 
nnlv.  Write  all  information  in  first  letter  to  I’. 
.1 A X KOW IT/,  597  I’owell  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent)  or  shares,  with  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery.  fully  equipped  dairy  and  fruit  farm, 
witli  notion  nf  buying;  nothing  less  than  50 
acres  cultivated  land,  within  70  miles  of  New 
York,  near  railroad  and  markets,  free  from 
«’■>*’<  s  urofe-red ;  all  information  in  first  letter. 
PENDLETON  BROS.,  It.  F.  I).  3,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 


POl  l.TItY  FARM,  electric  lighted,  capacity 
1.500  liens,  6-room  bungalow,  main  road.  As- 
liury  Park  to  Lakewood.  E.  BIGELOW,  Bel- 
mar,  N.  J. 


WANTED  Farm  for  poultry  and  v  ••11  fruit,  20 
to  40  acres;  good  water,  some  fruit  trees  and 
woodland;  want  equipment  and  furniture;  near 
good  village:  priced  reasonable  for  cash;  New 
York  or  New  Jersey.  Address  ADVERTISER 
0474.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 65-acre  sandy  loam  farm  in  Salem 
County,  N.  J.;  45  acres  in  fields  and  20  acres 
woodland;  price  .$3,760;  small  cash  payment. 
It.  A.  C.,  15  Warren  Ave.,  Roselle  Park,  N.  J. 


FULLY  equipped  modern  poultry  farm:  15  aero*; 

near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  two  laying 
houses,  canaeity  1,200  hens;  two  brooder  houses, 
emacity  2.500  chicks;  range  of  three  acres  in 
Alfalfa  and  peach  trees;  1ft  colony  houses,  3,000- 
egg  Candee  Mammoth  incubator,  electric  light, 
running  water:  licaiitiful  10-room  modern  resi¬ 
dence.  all  improvements;  garage;  fruit,  aspara¬ 
gus.  etc.;  price  and  full  particulars  on  request. 
R.  FREEMAN,  44  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  Fine  15  acre  farm;  5-room  house, 
good  condition:  small  barn,  henhouse,  other 
small  buildings;  0  acres  cultivated;  250  chick¬ 
ens,  good  well,  fruit,  furniture;  everything  on 
place:  $2,500:  terms.  FRED  HAUPT,  Dorothy, 
Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 


l-’Olt  SALE  -750-acre  farm,  under  fence,  on 
James  River;  in  fine  state  of  cultivation;  brick 
house.  9  rooms,  modern  conveniences;  125  acres 
low  grounds:  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  800.- 
000  ft.  saw  timber:  station  one  mile;  church  and 
school  one  mile.  For  full  description  and  price 
address  .1.  L.  GRAY,  Norwood,  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 


FAIt.M  WANTED— To  lease,  this  side  of  Port 
Jervis;  active  farmer,  age  42;  have  two  teams 
of  horses  and  15  cows.  Address  J.  B.  HAL- 
f.OCK,  Hardman,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED— 150-200  acres:  Schoharie  Val¬ 
ley;  with  or  without  stock;  must  have  Imple¬ 
ments;  full  particulars,  price  and  first  payment. 
ADVERTISER  0476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND,  married,  for  New  Jersey  dairy 
farm;  steady  job  to  good  milker;  tenant  house; 
at  at  **  references  and  salary  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY-RUED  American,  single,  wishes  po 
sition.  herdsman  or  poultrymnn;  experienced; 
best  references  and  results:  $60  plus  mainte¬ 
nance;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9460, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Active,  intelligent  young  man  or 
woman,  1:o  take  charge  of  private  kennel: 
stale  experience,  references  and  pay  expected 
In  first  letter.  Address  BOX  217,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 


FARMER — Married,  American;  desires  position; 

experience  in  all  branches  of  farming;  dairy 
work  preferred.  GEORGE  JACOBS,  Brewster, 
It.  D.  3,  New  York. 


WANTED — Small  fruit  farm,  about,  thirty  acre* 
in  Hudson  Valley,  east  ef  Hudson  River,  vl- 
einitv  of  Hudson  or  Red  Hook:  young  hearing 
fruit,  trees  and  vineyard:  good  buildings;  on  State 
road,  near  high  school;  -give  full  particulars 
and  price  in  first  letter.  Address  BOX  713, 
Liberty,  N.  Y. 


260-ACRE  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped,  for  sale. 
ARTHUR  PATTERSON,  PattersoDville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  -By  experienced  American 
farmer,  small  farm,  with  stock  and  tools,  near 
city  markets.  ADVERTISER  9484,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers e 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1217. 


Quick  Shipment 
Direct  to  You 


Look!  See  How  Much  We  Can 
Save 


on  a  Pipeless  Furnace 


Save,  as  thousands  of  others  have,  by 
getting  your  Pipeless  Furnace  the 
“Kalamazoo  Direct  To  You ”  way,  at 
factory  prices.  Save  again  in  simple, 
economical  installation. 

Once  installed,  your  saving  continues 
as  long  as  you  own  a  Kalamazoo  Pipe¬ 
less  Furnace — saving  in  fuel  bills — in 
the  trouble  and  work  of  putting  up  and 
taking  down  stoves — in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  stoves  on  your  rugs — in  the  work 
of  cleaning  the  muss  up  around  shoves. 
Your  home  is  completely  heated — 
every  room — with  warm,  moist  air, 
through .  one  register.  You  can  use 
your  entire  home  in  winter  the  same  as 
summer.  You  have  heat  whenever 
-in  late  spring — on  chilly, 
in  early  fall.  You  solve 


Save  Money 
on  These 

Kalamazoo  Articles 

Stoves  and  Ranges 
Shoes 

Indoor  Closets 

Paint 

Roofing 

Sewing  Machines 
Washing  Machines 
Aluminum  Ware 
Kitchen  Kabinets 
Fencing 

Congoleum  Rugs 
Cream  Separators 
Dishes 

Phonographs 

Furniture 

and  other 

w.  products  > 


you  want  it 
rainy  days- 

your  heating  problem  completely  by  moving  the  heating  plant  to 
the  basement,  where  it  belongs.  And  you  have 

A  Heating  Plant  for  the  Entire  Home 
At  the  Cost  of  a  Good  Stove 

A  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace  heats  all  your  house — on  less  fuel  than 
your  stoves  use.  And  the  purchase  price  is  less  than  the  cost  of  one 
good  stove.  You  can  install  it  yourself  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so 
without  any  expert  help.  There’s  no  sawing  nor  carpentry  work, 
except  for  one  hot  air  register  and  cold  air  flues.  You  needn't  have  a 
basement  under  your  entire  house  to  install  it— a  Kalamazoo  Pipeless 
Furnace  goes  in  a  very  small  space.  It’s  not  only  easily  installed 
it’s  easily  operated.  Any  member  of  the  household  can  run  it. 


Kalamazoo  Stove 
%  Company 

Manufacturers  jj§|||^ 

. Kalamazoo,  HR 


Address 


These  apples  were  grown  in  Southern  Illinois.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  may 
well  be  proud  of  their  year’s  work.  They  are  both  partners  and  packers. 
When  a  family  has  worked  to  develop  a  good  apple  orchard,  and  it  finally 
comes  forward  with  high-class  fruit,  they  surely  know  the  joy  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  There  are  few  material  things  that  are  more  satisfactory.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  big  crops  and  this  season’s  prices  would  be  enough  to  make  a 
millionaire  smile.  Such  combinations  are  rare  this  year 
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Six  Buckle  Arctic — To  be 
worn  over  leather 
shoes.  Fleece  lined, 
warm,  light  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Made  in  all 
heights  from  one 
buckle  to  six. 
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Look  for  this  green  oval 
when  you  want  satisfaction. 


Penttsy — a  water-and- 
weather- proof  rubber 
shoe  made  to  be  worn 
like  a  leather  shoe. 
It  costs  less — wears 
longer  in  exposure  and 
protects  the  feet. 


Hi-Top  —  Made  full 
and  wide  to  ac¬ 
commodate  heavy 
woolen  socks  for 
cold  weather  wear; 
extra  high  tops — 
rawhide  laces. 


NAG-PROOF  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  is  the  ideal 
footwear  for  outdoor  men.  We’ve  got  a  model  that 
will  exactly  please  you — and  Snag-Proof  Footwear  costs 
less  than  leather,  is  warmer,  absolutely  water-and- 
weather-proof,  and  will  outlast  leather  in  exposure. 

“Take  this  shoe  in  my  hand.  It’s  our  Top  Sawyer — a 
very  popular  cold  weather  shoe,  warmly  lined  on  the 
inside,  and  made  over-size  so  you  can  wear  it  over  woolen 
socks.  It  is  warm,  springy,  light  and  comfortable.  Note 
how  perfectly  it’s  made — absolutely  water-tight.  Our 
special  steam  cured  in  vacuum  process  makes  it  excep¬ 
tionally  long  wearing  and  serviceable. 

“Some  of  the  other  popular  Snag-Proof  models  are  illus¬ 
trated  on  this  page.  There  is  the  short  boot,  for  those  who 
have  lots  of  muddy  or  swampy  work.  And  other  types  to 
fit  every  need  and  pocket.  Let  me  show  you  the  Snag- 
Proof  Line.  It  is  really  exceptional  in  values  and  quality. 
Come  in  to  see  me. 

(Signed)  Your  Snag-Proof  Dealer” 


You’ll  like  the  Snag-Proof  dealer  in  your  town.  He’s  a  fine 
fellow,  who’ll  be  glad  to  show  you  the  right  kind  of  footwear  for 
the  kind  of  work  you’re  doing.  Let  him  explain  why  the  green 
oval  label — Snag-Proof — has  been  for  over  fifty  years  the  unques¬ 
tioned  trade-mark  of  quality  and  satisfaction  in  rubber  footwear. 


LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


A  Study  of  New  Jersey  and  Jersey  men 


wogg 


ONE  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of 
the  people  and  products  of  a  State  at  a  great 
State  fair  or  exposition.  The  old-fashioned  cattle 
show  gives  a  good  index  of  the  character  of  local 
farmers  and  farming.  In  a  larger  way  the  State 
fair  ought  to  do  much  the  same.  So  we  went  to  the 
New  Jersey  State  Fair  at  Trenton  to  make  a  study  of 
the  Jerseyman  and  his  State.  Years  ago  a  State 
fair  was  really  a  local  institution,  drawing  most  of 
its  patronage  by  railroad  traffic  from  within  50  miles. 
That  day  has  passed.  These  are  gasoline  days. 
There  were  10,000  or  more  cars 
parked  inside  the  fair  grounds  or 
close  by.  They  had  come  from  all 
over  the  State,  and  they  repre¬ 
sented  an  investment  of  least 
$0,000,000.  There  were  more  cars 
at  Trenton  than  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  and,  as 
the  Trenton  grounds  are  smaller, 
the  crowd  was  closely  packed. 

New  Jersey  and  the  Jerse.vmen 
are  both  peculiar  in  their  make¬ 
up.  and  the  crowd  shows  this 
peculiarity.  The  State  is  really 
an  island,  with  only  a  narrow 
band  connecting  it  with  the 
mainland.  It  stands  out  like  a 
thumb  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
upper  part  was  evidently  de¬ 
posited  from  ice  sheets  which 
slowly  slid  down  the  slope,  melt¬ 
ing  off  into  the  water  and  de¬ 
positing  rocks  and  soil  as  they 
passed  on.  The  southern  part 
was  evidently  pushed  up  out  of 
the  ocean.  The  accompanying 
map  shows  what  fantastic  tricks 
Nature  played  when  she  fash¬ 
ioned  the  State.  When  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  River 
broke  through  and  slowly  carved 
their  way  to  the  ocean  they  cut 
out  of  the  rock  the  strong  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  woman.  Then  Nature 
packed  the  minerals  away  in  the 
earth  so  as  to  form  a  gaily- 
trimmed  hat,  an  ear.  and  two 
strips  of  brick  clay  just  where 
the  river  carved  out  the  lips  of 
this  face.  It  is  all  there,  even  to 
the  small  red  nostril  and  the 
pimple  on  the  nose.  This  geo¬ 
logic  map  shows  it  all  clearly  in 
colors.  See  how  the  waters  of 
Raritan  Bay  work  in  to  give 
shape  to  the  neck  and  lower 
head.  'From  the  shoulder  at 
Sandy  Hook  across  the  breast 
and  down  the  river  is  a  mantle 
or  scarf  of  dark  green  —  the 
famous  green  sand  or  potash 
land — probably  the  best  potato 
soil  in  the  country.  And  right 
where  the  river  curves  in  to 
form  the  lower  throat  stands 
Trenton,  the  capital  city.  It 
seems  very  appropriate  that  the 
voice  of  New  Jersey  should  be 
located  right  at  this  throat.  The 
truth  is  that  no  other  State  or 
country  can  show  the  map  per¬ 
sonality  which  the  artist  has 
made  to  appear  on  the  face  of 
New  Jersey  by  straightening  out 
the  lines  of  the  Delaware  River 
and  scratching  a  few  black  marks  on  the  map. 

And  the  Jerseyman  is.  like  his  State,  a  human 
conglomerate,  made  up  of  many  definite  stocks  and 
put  solidly  together.  The  Dutch  came  across  the 
river  from  Manhattan  Island  and  spread  over 
Northern  Jersey.  The  French  Huguenots,  driven 
from  their  native  country,  followed  the  Dutch. 
Yankees  from  Connecticut  settled  at  Newark  and 
spread  out  through  the  land.  To  the  south  came  the 
Swedes,  the  Germans  and  the  English ;  no  State  in 
its  early  history  had  such  a  mixing  of  sound,  well- 
bred  human  stocks.  And  each  one  of  them  was 
forced  to  come  to  New  Jersey  by  a  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  a  determination  to  be  free  and  independent. 
So  it  is  natural  that  oil  this  thumb  of  land,  this  near 


island,  the  Jerseyman  has  developed  solidly  with  a 
stubborn  independence  and  a  solid  thrift  that  have 
become  characteristic.  Most  of  the  Eastern  States 
were  settled  by  one  or  at  most  two  separate  human 
stocks.  The  Jerseyman  combines  half  a  dozen,  vary¬ 
ing  from  the  solid,  phlegmatic  Dutchman  to  the 
bright  and  laughter-loving  Frenchman  and  the  quick¬ 
brained  Irishman.  The  result  is  a  sound,  many- 
sided  man,  and  a  State  not  as  nimble  perhaps  as 
the  fingers  on  the  hand,  but  as  firm  and  solid  as  the 
more  important  thumb.  We  may  compare  the  breed- 
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“ The  Goddess  of 
colors  and  shades 


Netv  Jersey,”  engraved  from  the  geologic  map  printed  originally  in  forty-five 
to  represent  soil  and  mineral  formations.  No  wonder  “ The  Jersey  Girls ”  are 
famous  the  toorld  over. 

ing  of  the  Jerseyman  with  that  of  the  Yankee,  who 
was  nearly  purebred  British.  The  census  shows 
that  out  of  3.155.374  people  in  New  Jersey  only  G,370 
native  Americans  are  illiterate,  that  is,  unable  to 
read  and  write. 

All  this  was  evident  at  the  State  Fair — in  the 
great  throngs  of  people  and  the  piled-up  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  on  exhibition.  Few  of  those  who  joke  about 
“Jersey  mosquitoes”  realize  the  varied  possibilities 
of  the  State.  The  map  shows  how  the  soil  was 
stirred  up  like  a  mud  pie — with  an  abundance  of 
plums.  In  the  hills  of  Bergen  and  Sussex  counties 
the  finest  of  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy  apples  are 
grown,  while  the  tail  of  the  State  is  so  tempered  and 
warmed  by  the  ocean  that  cotton  may  be  matured  at 


Cape  May.  And  in  between  all  the  products  of  the 
temperate  zone  grow  near  to  perfection.  The  dis¬ 
plays  of  corn  and  potatoes  were  bewildering.  Sev¬ 
eral  farmers  have  through  years  of  selection  evolved 
strains  of  dent  corn — both  white  and  yellow — that 
are  remarkable.  New  Jersey  ranks  close  to  New 
England  in  high  yield  of  corn  per  acre,  and  there 
are  cornfields  which  rank  in  size  with  any  to  be 
found  in  Iowa  or  Illinois.  We  have  heard  Western 
farmers  boast  of  their  rich,  black  land,  saying  that 
it  could  be  scraped  up,  shipped  East  and  used  for 
fertilizing  the  poor  soils  of 
Eastern  .farms !  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  thousands  of  tons  of  black 
soil  from  Jersey  swamps  have 
been  bagged  and  sent  over  the 
entire  country  as  fertilizer! 
Those  very  Western  farmers  who 
brag  about  their  soil  have  bought 
it.  We  will  scrape  up  two  tons 
of  plain  Jersey  dirt  from  the 
green  sand  section  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  carry  it  to  Illinois,  spread  it 
on  some  of  that  long  cultivated 
black  land  and  increase  the  yield 
of  corn  five  bushels  per  acre ! 
As  for  potatoes,  there  is  probably 
no  better  natural  potato  land  in 
the  world  than  the  strip  of  pot¬ 
ash  soil  running  from  Sandy 
Hook  across  to  the  Delaware  and 
down  along  the  river.  We  met 
one  farmer  in  this  district  who 
sold  this  year  14.000  bushels  of 
potatoes  at  $1.35  per  bushel!  All 
through  this  section  potatoes,  if 
not  the  main  crop,  are  part  of 
the  rotation.  They  are  grown 
scientifically  with  certified  seed, 
an  abundance  of  fertilizer  and 
all  needed  machinery.  We  saw 
potato  diggers  with  small  gaso¬ 
line  engines  mounted  on  them  to 
work  the  machine  parts,  so  that 
all  the  horses  need  to  do  is  to 
pull  the  digger  ahead.  The 
smooth,  level  fields  of  rich  open 
soil  stretch  away  like  the  West¬ 
ern  prairies.  At  this  season  they 
are  covered  with  a  green  coat  for 
rye.  or  rye  and  vetch  are  seeded 
after  potato  digging  to  provide  a 
cover  crop. 

There  were,  in  1920,  3,155,374 
people  in  New  Jersey,  573,611  of 
them  living  on  farms  or  in  rural 
communities.  If  we  except  South¬ 
eastern  New  England,  there  is  no 
place  of  equal  area  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  market  facilities  are 
better,  or  where  farmers  can 
more  easily  reach  the  town  peo¬ 
ple  direct.  This  has  made  co¬ 
operative  and  direct  marketing 
easier,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
taking  the  average  of  the  entire 
State,  the  New  Jersey  farmer 
gets  a  fairer  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  than  any  other 
class  of  farmers  of  equal  size  in 
the  country.  For  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  New  Jersey  is  really 
the  pathway  between  two  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  world,  and 
the  front  yard  for  one  of  them. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
are  nearly  7,000,000  people,  while  along  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  are  some  4,000,000  more.  Along  the 
side  of  the  road  connecting  these  rivers  are  more 
than  3,000,000  Jerseymeu,  while  each  year  several 
millions  more  come  down  out  of  the  interior  and 
play  and  spend  money  along  the  Jersey  coast.  Per¬ 
haps  SO  per  cent  of  these  millions  do  not  produce 
enough  to  feed  a  canary  bird,  while  they  are  like 
gluttons  in  their  demand  for  food.  Thousands  of 
their  cars  go  speeding  along  the  Jersey  roads,  and 
roadside  stands  everywhere  cater  to  their  trade. 
Inside  of  a  circle  75  miles  out  from  Trenton  may  be 
found  more  people  than  are  located  in  any  other 
space  of  equal  size  in  the  world !  And  we  realize, 
too,  that  this  circle  will  cover  much  of  the  Atlantic 
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Ocean.  The  population  inside  this  area  is  sure  to 
increase.  It  may  double  in  the  next  20  years.  More 
and  more  towns  will  be  occupied,  and  great  plans 
are  under  way  for  locating  a  vast  line  of  electric 
energy  to  run  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  beyond.  It  will  be  a  vast  trunk  line,  like  a  great 
railroad  system,  or  like  a  great  artery  in  the  human 
body,  concentrating  electric  power,  with  feeders  run¬ 
ning  out  to  supply  local  demands.  The  effect  of  this 
orderly  distribution  of  power  will  be  to  organize  the 
industries  of  New  Jersey  closer  than  ever  before. 
This  will  include  farming,  with  abundant  power 
supplied  for  farm  work  and  for  transportation. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  reflection  of  this  and  some¬ 
thing  of  an  understanding  of  what  is  coming  at  the 
State  Fair.  Fanners,  on  the  whole,  were  more 
optimistic  and  hopeful  than  at  Syracuse.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  larger  proportion  of  younger  men 
among  these  Jersey  farmers.  Closer  association  with 
town  people  has  taught  them  lessons  in  organization 
and  business.  It  would  be  easier  to  get  them  to¬ 
gether  for  co-operation  work  than  is  the  case  in 
many  States.  In  some  sections  fear  and  necessity 
are  the  motives  which  drive  men  to  combination. 
New  Jersey  is  developed  so  that  every  farmer  can 
readily  see  what  organization  has  done  for  other 
interests.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  inhabited 
point  in  the  State  more  than  five  miles  from 
a  railroad  or  a  trolley.  It  is  not  likely  that  there 
will  ever  be  another  railroad  built  in  the  State. 
Trolleys  and  jitneys  will  transport  the  people. 
Probably  eight  out  of  every  10  farmers  have  cars  of 
some  sort,  and  hundreds  of  them  will  buy  trucks  and 
other  necessities  this  year.  These  statements  may 
seem  strange  in  view  of  the  usual  belief  that  farmers 
have  no  money.  It  is  a  fact  that  thousands  of  these 
Jersey  farmers  have  had  a  good  season  and  are 
reasonably  prosperous.  This  prosperity  is  not  all 
due  to  abundant  crops,  for  in  most  sections  these 
crops  have  not  been  up  to  the  average.  The  Jersey- 
man  has  done  fairly  well  because  he  has  been  able 
to  obtain  reasonable  prices  for  what  he  had  to  sell. 
Here  we  find  the  surest  evidence  to  prove  the  state¬ 
ment  that  farm  prosperity  does  not  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  crop  so  much  as  on  the  proportion  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  which  comes  to  the  farmer. 
Through  their  fortunate  physical  environment  and 
business  combinations  in  selling  and  buying,  thou¬ 
sands  of  Jersey  farmers  are  this  year  in  good  finan¬ 
cial  condition.  There  are  others  who  are  not.  but 
in  the  long  run,  with  average  conditions,  they  will 
work  out  handsomely.  No  small  part  of  this  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  the  thorough'  work  of  the  Agricultural 
College  and  Agricultural  Department.  New  Jersey 
has  always  selected  strong,  and  practical  men  for  its 
agricultural  work.  The  State  is  compact  and  com¬ 
paratively  small  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  a 
near  island.  All  these  things  count  for  thorough 
and  careful  work.  It  has  been  well  done,  without 
bluff  or  spectacular  advertising. 

The  exhibits  at  the  fair  and  talks  with  farmers 
gave  a  good  line  on  the  future  of  New  Jersey  agri¬ 
culture.  The  “general  fa rmer”  seems  to  be  passing 
away.  There  will  evidently  be  in  the  future  several 
distinct  lines  of  special  work,  such  as  dairying,  fruit, 
poultry,  truck-growing  and  potatoes.  Most  of  the 
State  does  not  seem  well  enough  watered  to  make 
it  a  great  dairy  country.  In  the  counties  along  the 
upper  Delaware  River  dairying  in  the  usual  way 
will  long  continue  to  be  the  chief  industry,  com¬ 
bined  with  growing  peaches  and  apples  on  the  hills. 
Through  the  center  of  the  State  and  near  the  great 
manufacturing  and  commuter  towns  there  seems  to 
be  an  increase  of  what  we  may  call  close-up  dairy¬ 
ing.  This  is  based  on  the  system  adopted  by  the 
Germans  during  the  war  of  keeping  large  herds  of 
milk  cows  close  to  the  market.  Great  yields  of  corn 
and  some  Alfalfa  will  be  grown,  but  most  of  the  hay 
and  all  the  grain  is  brought  in  for  feeding.  As 
North  Jersey  develops  more  and  more  into  a  sleep¬ 
ing  place  for  commuters  this  kind  of  dairying  will 
increase.  With  the  new  tunnels  and  bridges  which 
are  to  be  put  under  and  over  the  Hudson  River 
North  Jersey  will  become  more  and  more  a  place 
where  New  York  business  men  come  at  night  to 
roost  upon  the  Jersey  hills.  That  section  will  be¬ 
come  a  vast  stretch  of  small  gardens  and  orchards, 
probably  without  great  manufacturing  centers.  The 
potato  men  on  the  rich  potash  soils  will  make  a 
specialty  of  their  product.  The  lighter  lands  along 
the  coast  and  in  parts  of  South  Jersey  are  likely  to 
become  great  chicken  yards.  The  day  of  the  old- 
time  Jerseyman  who  grew  a  little  rye,  a  little  hay, 
a  few  potatoes,  made  a  little  butter  and  sold  a  little 
pork  has  gone  forever.  No  one  spells  opportunity 
for  him  with  a  capital  O.  He  made  a  living,  and 
could  do  it  now;  but  his  boys  and  girls  will  not 
stay  with  an  opportunity  unless  the  O  is  big  enough 
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to  crawl  through.  A  readjustment  of  country  life 
from  general  farming  to  specialties  is  going  on  in 
New  Jersey.  It  is  working  out  rapidly  and  smoothly 
there  because  the  State  is  compact  and  easily  cov¬ 
ered.  and  because  the  Jerseyman,  by  reason  of  his 
mixed  breeding,  can  drive  his  wagon  out  of  a  rut.  and 
because  the  Jersey  farmers  are  naturally  grouping 
their  business  into  special  lines  it  will  be  easier  for 
them  to  combine.  They  will  follow  the  California 
farmers  in  this  work,  and  be  able  to  do  it  with  even 
greater  success,  since  the  markets  for  their  products 
are  close  at  hand,  while  California  must  ship  most 
of  her  surplus  3,000  miles  or  more.  The  New  Jersey 
poultry  men  have  already  combined  after  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  plan.  The  potato  growers  in  the  potato  sec¬ 
tion  of  Central  Jersey  are  now  planning  to  combine 
and  obtain  credit  for  $500,000  with  which  to  finance 
next  year's  crop !  These  things  are  possible  in  a 
compact  State  where  farm  industries  are  concen¬ 
trated  and  specialized.  We  think  New  Jersey  is  to 
be  on  the  Atlantic  what  California  is  on  the  Pacific 
with  regard  to  farm  marketing. 


Notes  on  the  “ Water  Witch” 

ON  page  1152,  J.  G.  F.  inquires  about  a  “water 
witch.”  In  the  part  of  Vermont  from  which  I 
come  the  practice  of  finding  water  with  a  forked 
stick  is  quite  common,  though  not  everyone  has  the 
power.  As,  for  instance,  the  stick  will  “point  water” 
cvcru  time  in  my  wife’s  hands,  while  it  will  not  indi¬ 
cate  at  all  in  mine.  We  had  a  neighbor  farmer 
whose  wife  was  often  employed  to  locate  places  for 
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digging  wells,  and  was  infallible.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
explain  this,  but  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  Studying  the 
location  of  water  ways  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  as 
we  are  back-to-the-landers  from  New  York  City  and 
never  heard  of  this  until  my  wife  tried  it  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  L.  B.  CARPENTER. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  these  men  who  claim 
to  be  able  to  locate  water  have  any  certain  way  of 
holding  the  stick.  Personally,  I  consider  the  whole 
thing  an  old  wives’  fable.  Every  one  of  these  men 
claiming  the  power  to  locate  water  insists  on  holding 
the  stick  the  same  way.  They  hold  the  stick  forked 
end  down,  one  branch  in  each  hand,  with  hands  held 
palm  outward,  with  little  finger  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  hands,  then  they  bend  the  forks  outward.  Thus 
when  the  forks  are  turned  out  beyond  a  right  angle 
the  stick  will  turn  down,  and  it  is  beyond  anyone’s 
power  to  hold  it  so  it  will  not  turn,  but  if  the  points 
of  the  forks  are  not  turned  up  to  a  right  angle,  or  a 
little  moi*e,  these  men,  or  any  other  person,  can  carry 
the  stick  as  long  as  they  like  and  they  will  not  feel 
magnetism  or  electricity  or  any  other  power  working. 
I  would  like  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Yt.  to  try  this 
and  see  if  they  can  keep  the  stick  from  turning  in 
their  hands  if  they  bend  the  forks  up  beyond  a  right 
angle.  I  have  located  several  wells  in  my  time,  but 
always  located  them  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  lo¬ 
cated  them  just  where  I  wanted  the  well.  This 
would  be  my  advice  to  anyone  wanting  a  well. 

•Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  t.  l. 

1  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion  from 
time  to  time  in  your  paper  in  regard  to  the  forked 
stick  as  a  means  of  locating  underground  sources  of 
water.  The  only  satisfactory  explanation  that  a  dis¬ 
cussion  exists  at  all  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  forked 
stick  will  not  act  in  the  hands  of  certain  people. 
What  the  lacking  condition  is  I  am  unable  to  say. 

I  had  occasion  to  try  to  locate  a  spring  about  10 
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yeas  since  upon  this  place.  There  were  four  of  us 
in  the  party  that  tried  the  forked  stick;  two  old  men, 
two  younger  men.  One  was  a  colored  man.  The 
stick  did  not  move  in  his  hands,  neither  would  it 
move  in  the  hands  of  a  very  strong  young  white  man. 
The  result  with  the  older  white  man  was  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  stick.  I  then  took  the  stick  and  at  a 
certain  place  on  the  side  hill  it  pulled  down  so  hard 
I  told  the  men  to  get  tools  and  see  if  the  stick  told 
the  truth,  and  sure  enough  it  did,  and  we  had  the 
water  running  to  the  house  as  soon  as  we  could  lay 
the  pipe. 

I  will  mention  another  fact  about  the  actions  of 
the  stick.  On  my  way  back  from  the  location  of  the 
spring  I  passed  the  barn,  where  there  is  a  well,  and 
the  stick  pulled  down  again.  I  continued  my  way  to 
the  house,  and  the  stick  raised  up  until  I  got  near 
the  house  well,  when  down  it  went  once  more.  Will 
someone  tell  why  the  stick  will  not  act  with  every¬ 
one?  geo.  r.  WEST. 

Massachusetts. 


Apple  Pomace  for  Feeding  Cattle 

I  can  get.  a  quantity  of  apple  pomace  from  the  cider 
mill.  Can  I  put  it  into  my  silo  and  keep  it  like  silage? 
Should  I  add  water  and  stamp  it  down?  IIow  much  can 
1  safely  feed  ?  n.  s.  m. 

HERE  is  no  need  of  any  silo  or  any  other  special 
care  in  keeping  apple  pomace  for  a  few  weeks 
or  months  to  feed  out.  but  if  one  has  an  empty  silo 
it  would  be  an  ideal  place  for  it,  especially  if  one 
desires  to  keep  it  for  a  long  time,  as  until  Spring  or 
another  Summer,  for  instance.  There  would  be  no 
need  of  adding  any  water  or  anything  else  to  make 
it  keep;  in  fact,  if  one  wishes  to  pile  up  or  store 
a  large  quantity,  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
letting  the  cider  or  juice  pass  off,  as  it  soon  heats 
and  settles,  and  large  quantities  of  the  juice  run  off. 

The  ease  with  which  the  pomace  may  be  kept  is 
demonstrated  in  many  places  where  the  pomace  is 
thrown  out  in  a  large  pile  and  left  from  one  season 
to  the  next,  sometimes  for  years.  The  outside  dis¬ 
colors  and  there  will  lie  some  loss  from  mold,  but 
further  in  the  pile  it  is  sealed  and  will  keep  there 
tor  years.  It  might  easily  be  true  that  where  the 
cider  mill  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
1  messes  the  pomace  might  be  so  dry  that  where  it  is 
thrown  on  a  loose  pile,  spread  over  a  large  surface, 
it  would  mold  and  spoil  in  further  than  in  a  compact 
pile  or  bin,  especially  during  a  dry  Fall.  In  such  a 
case  the  suggestion  to  add  a  little  water  might  be 
a  good  one,  but  ordinarily,  where  the  pile  is  large, 
and  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  loss  is  slight,  and 
pomace  made  last  Fall  will  be  found  bright  and  still 
good  feed  in  many  piles. 

As  most  cows  are  very  fond  of  apple  pomace, 
either  fresh  or  after  it  has  become  silage,  they  will 
overeat  if  allowed  to  do  so.  but  to  no  injury,  as 
skipping  a  meal  makes  them  ready  again.  We  have 
fed  over  200  tons  of  apple  pomace  with  good  results, 
but  have  had  trouble  with  the  peelings  from  the 
canning  factory,  as  they  had  not  been  pressed,  and 
for  some  reason  were  too  acid,  and  spoiled  both  milk 
and  butter,  where  cottonseed  meal  was  fed  with  it, 
and  was  also  hard  on  the  cows.  i.  c.  e. 


Using  the  Woodchuck 

ONE  man  writes  us  that  the  woodchuck  is  one  of 
the  worst  of  farm  pests— it  should  be  hunted 
down  and  exterminated.  Right  in  the  same  mail 
comes  anotlie-  man.  stating  that  this  same  wood¬ 
chuck  is  the  most  useful  animal  we  have!  “Sup¬ 
pose  does  he  eat  a  little  clover  or  a  few  vegetables,” 
says  this  optimistic  friend,  "his  meat  is  good  and  we 
can  make  half  a  dozen  useful  things  out  of  his  hide!” 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  meat  of  the  wood¬ 
chuck  should  not  equal  that  of  the  rabbit  or  squirrel. 
Let  someone  properly  dress  the  carcass  and  remove 
the  offensive  glands  promptly,  and  a  good  cook  will 
make  you  think  you  are  eating  venison  or  chicken. 
The  woodchuck  is  a  surly,  unsocial  animal,  and  his 
reputation  is  bad.  but  his  flesh  is  good  if  properly 
prepared.  At  the  public  market  in  Johnson  City,  N. 
Y.,  woodchuck  meat  sold  at  30  cents  a  pound,  and 
in  good  demand.  Yet  there  has  always  been  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  this  little  animal.  Years  ago  the  fam¬ 
ilies  who  consumed  woodchuck  meat  were  looked 
upon  as  low  grade  and  second-class.  We  remember 
how  the  leading  citizen  of  the  town  was  induced  to 
eat  a  piece  of  woodchuck  meat,  thinking  it  was  young 
lamb.  He  praised  it  highly,  until  they  told  him! 
Then,  instead  of  thanking  the  joker  who  played  the 
trick  for  showing  him  a  new  dainty,  this  man  cursed 
the  cook  and  never  forgave  him.  Very  likely  that  is 
the  spirit  which  has  kept  woodchuck  meat  and  many 
other  useful  things  out  of  respectability. 


What  About  Modern  Education? 

I  WOULD  like  to  ask  a  question:  Do  you  not 
think  the  country  is  going  too  strong  on  educa¬ 
tion  now  and  for  the  past  few  years?  It  seems  so 
to  the  writer.  The  boys,  and  also  the  girls  for  that 
matter,  must  go  to  school  nine  months  out  of  the 
year.  This  keeps  them  in  school  with  so  little  chance 
to  work  that  by  the  time  their  school  days  are  over 
the  boys  have  no  desire  to  do  the  thing  called  labor. 
They  spend  most  of  their  time  waiting  for  an  easy 
job  with  big  pay  to  come  to  them,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  great  per  cent  of  them  become  loafers, 
barely  working  enough  to  support  themselves. 

There  seems  to  be  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
boys  who  go  through  school  that  make  anything  out 
of  their  education.  They  are  taught  so  that  the 
most  useless  of  them  turn  out  to  be  loafers,  and 
most  of  the  others  go  to  the  cities  and  factories,  thus 
leaving  the  farmer  without  the  necessary  help  *to 
raise  and  market  his  crops.  The  prices  obtainable 
for  the  farmer's  productions  are  too  low  to  allow 
him  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  steel 
and  iron  products  and  the  mines.  bor  white. 
Illinois. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  find,  as  we  go  about  the  country, 
many  people  of  middle  age  who  believe  just  what 
this  correspondent  states.  Viewed  from 
the  results  of  their  own  life,  and  looking 
at  the  past,  they  are  right.  The  future 
belongs  to  youth,  and  some  of  us  who  are 
to  have  no  great  part  in  it  may  not  be 
fully  competent  to  judge.  We  will  prob¬ 
ably  remember,  if  we  think  about  it,  that 
in  our  own  youth  the  elders  felt  much 
the  same  about  our  own  education  and 
prospects.  Looking  back  upon  it,  wo 
can  all  see  that  our  “education”  did 
not  educate  us  for  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  associations  surrounding 
that  education  were  better  than  those 
of  today,  because  life  was  simpler  and 
“easy  money"  did  not  have  such  a  hold 
upon  society.  We  think  one  great 
trouble  with  our  present  school  system 
is  that  it  does  not  try  to  fit  the  child 
for  anything  in  particular.  The  graded 
school  fits  a  child  for  high  school,  the 
high  school  fits  him  for  college  and  the 
college  fits  him  for  some  “advanced 
study.”  If  the  child  drops  out  along 
the  way,  he  has  no  tools  of  education 
to  work  with.  Most  of  our  public 
schools  do  train  the  child  away  from 
practical  farm  work.  We  believe  that 
our  modern  system  of  education  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  much  of  the  present  feel¬ 
ing  against  farm  life.  There  are 
localities  here  and  there  where  the  schools  have  been 
conducted  so  as  to  benefit  farm  life  in  every  way. 
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potash.  Probably  phosphorus  is  the  needed  element 
on  most  of  our  American  soils  when  nitrogen  is  sup¬ 
plied.  The  most  natural  reinforcement  for  hen 
manure  is  some  form  of  phosphorus,  and  the  most 
economical  method  of  handling  the  manure  is  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia.  This  is  done  in  two 
ways — mechanically  by  keeping  the  manure  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  chemically  by  using  some  dust  or 
drier  that  will  make  a  chemical  combination  with 
the  ammonia.  Gypsum  or  land  plaster  will  do  this. 
It  is  a  sulphate  of  lime.  The  ammonia  in  the 
manure  takes  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  which  is  a 
gas.  and  will  escape  if  the  manure  is  kept  warm  and 
damp.  Dust  the  land  plaster  over  the  perches  daily, 
and  when  the  manure  is  scraped  off  add  more 
plaster.  Keep  the  manure  under  cover  in  a  dry 
place.  Thus  kept,  in  the  Spring  it  will  be  found  in 
dry,  hard  chunks.  Smash  these  up  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  striking  them  with  a  heavy  spade  or  club 
on  a  hard  floor.  If  there  is  much  of  the  manure  it 
will  pay  to  grind  these  chunks  in  a  mill.  Sift  and 
add  to  each  700  lbs.  of  fine  manure  300  lbs.  of  acid 
phosphate.  For  crops  like  potatoes,  sugar  beets  or 
garden  vegetables  you  can  profitably  add  50  lbs.  of 
muriate  of  potash.  This  will  make  a  good  mixture 
for  any  crop,  and  it  could  be  sold  to  good  advantage. 
This  plan,  of  course,  means  considerable  work,  but 
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dous  growth  some  of  these  sunflower  plants  will 
make  when  given  good  soil  and  a  fair  chance  at  the 
sun.  They  make  a  growth  which  is  very  surprising, 
and  this  ability  to  make  a  quick,  heavy  growth  has 
made  the  sunflower  a  very  useful  crop  for  silage  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  The  sunflowers  are  cut 
into  the  silo  very  much  the  same  as  corn,  and  they 
give  a  good  quality  of  silage,  either  alone  or  when 
mixed  with  corn. 

There  is  something  of  a  discussion  among  farmers 
and  scientific  men  as  to  the  true  value  of  the  sun¬ 
flower  as  cattle  food.  We  have  varying  reports 
about  it.  It  seems  to  be  most  popular  for  use  in  the 
silo,  either  in  Canada  or  in  the  Far  West.  In  these 
localities  it  often  happens  that  corn  does  not  ripen 
properly,  but  the  sunflowers  make  a  quicker  growth 
and  usually  mature  a  great  crop.  The  sunflower  is 
a  good  dry  soil  crop,  and  seems  to  require  less  water 
for  its  development.  The  Montana  Experiment 
Station,  located  at  Bozeman,  has  issued  one  or  two 
bulletins  on  sunflower  silage.  They  have  found 
their  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  sunflowers 
were  first  wilted  for  a  day  or  so  before  being  put 
into  the  silo.  That  seems, io  make  a  better  quality 
of  silage  than  when  the  sunflowers  are  cut  in  dry  or 
green.  Almost  every  poultryman  understands  the 
value  of  sunflowers  as  a  partial  food  for  chickens, 
and  as  we  go  about  the  country  we 
judge  that  more  and  more  sunflowers 
are  being  planted,  although  in  a  damp 
section  it  is  very  difficult  to  save  seeds. 
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Bees  Injuring  Grapes 

ON  page  117G  I  notice  an  inquiry  concerning  bees 
injuring  grapes.  Some  years  ago  I  tested  this 
question  pretty  thoroughly  by  placing  a  hive  of  bees 
close  to  a  grapevine  which  was  well  loaded  with 
fruit,  nearly  ripe.  The  bees  were  then  fenced  in  by 
placing  mosquito  netting  around  the  vine,  about  10 
ft.  square  and  S  ft.  high,  and  covered  with  the  same 
material.  The  bees  were  left  in  this  inclosure  three 
weeks.  In  the  meantime  the  grapes  became  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe,  and  the  bees  had  nothing  else  to  do  but 
destroy  those  grapes.  At  the  close  of  the  experiment 
not  a  grape  had  been  touched.  Of  course,  where 
wasps  or  English  sparrows  cut  the  skins,  thus 
allowing  the  juice  to  escape,  bees  will  work  on  them 
and  gather  up  the  juice  and  make  it  into  honey,  thus 
saving  what  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Wasps  are 
usually  the  guilty  culprits — not  the  bees. 

Purdue  University,  Indiana.  J.  troop. 
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it  will  pay  if  you  want  to  get  most  out  of  the  hen 
manure.  Some  poultrymen  simply  scatter  the  manure 
on  level  ground  as  it  comes  from  the  house,  plow  it 
under  in  Spring  and  broadcast  400  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  per  acre  after  plowing.  Land  plaster  and  acid 
phosphate  are  the  chemicals  for  hen  manure. 


Handling  Hen  Manure  For  Best  Results 

W<>  have  made  provision,  as  well  as  a  resolve,  to 
handle  the  manure  from  the  poultry  department  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  in  previous  years.  Formerly  the  manure 
was  piled  up  in  the  open,  with  nothing  added  to  it. 
This  year  we  have  a  manure  shed,  where  it  can  be 
stored  in  the  dry.  What  should  be  added  to  it  to  make 
it  a  more  complete  fertilizer,  and  in  what  proportion? 
In  phosphate,  should  we  add  the  acid  or  raw  rock?  In 
using  the  plain  manure  in  the  past  we  found  that  we 
got  a  good  growth,  but  the  grain  did  not  fill  or  mature. 
What  will  correct  this?  P-  M- 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

WE  have  answered  this  question  many  times, 
but  it  “keeps  coining.”  The  manure  is  quite 
strong  in  ammonia.  That  drives  crops  into  a  quick, 
rank  growth,  but  seed  or  fruit  will  not  mature  well 
unless  there  is  a  full  supply  of  phosphorus  and 


Seek-No-Further  Apple 

SOME  time  ago  reference  was  made  to  tlie  Seek- 
no-further  apple.  There  appear  to  be  two 
recognized  varieties  bearing  this  name.  The  better 
known  one  is  the  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  an  early 
Winter  apple,  red  and  yellow  striped,  of  moderate 
size  and  mild  flavor. 

The  other  variety,  a  fair  specimen  of  which  is 
shown  on  this  page,  is  the  Long  Island  Seek-uo- 
further.  This  was  grown  by  Mr.  A.  II.  Abeel  of 
Suffolk  Countv,  Long  Island.  Mr.  Abeel  says  this 
is  about  the  average  size  of  tree  run.  Some  are 
much  larger — up  to  a  pound  in  weight.  This  Long 
Island  Seek  is  a  large,  red  striped  apple,  firm  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  rather  tart — an  excellent  cooker.  It  is 
sometimes  known  as  Ferris.  Mr.  Abeel  says  that  he 
got  this  tree  about  20  years  ago  from  a  Western 
New  York  nursery.  It  is  an  abundant  bearer. 


A  Big  Sunflower 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  518  is  sent  us  by  E.  A.  Bur¬ 
dick,  Essex  County,  Mass.  lie  says  that  the 
sunflower  plant  shown  in  the  picture  came  up  as  a 
volunteer  crop  in  the  onion  bed.  We  can  see  the 
size  that  this  plant  made  from  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Burdick  with  his  little  daughter,  seven  years 
old.  perched  on  his  shoulder.  This  plant  is  10  ft. 
7  in.  high.  It  had  five  flowers,  but  one  of  them  was 
broken  off.  One  large  flower  measured  13%  in.  in 
diameter.  It  certainly  is  remarkable  what  treinen- 


Amateur’s  List  of  Questions 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  if  cooked  cold  to¬ 
matoes  could  kill  a  chicken  about  four 
months  old?  A  Plymouth  Rock  was  per¬ 
fectly  well,  or  seemingly  so.  and  when  it 
ate  the  tomatoes  it  immediately  fell  over 
and  died  within  a  half  hour.  2.  Is  it  true 
thiat  goldenrod  gives  people  hay  fever? 
3.  We  have  some  R.  1.  Reds;  they  have 
pimples  around  the  nose  and  eyes.  We 
did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  for  safety 
isolated  them.  One  of  the  neighbors  says 
it  is  chicken  pox.  We  have  lost  three  al¬ 
ready.  What  is  it?  What  can  be  done 
for  them?  4.  What  is  loam? 

MRS,  L.  s. 

HAVE  never  known  tomatoes,  either 
raw  or  cooked,  to  injure  fowls,  and 
they  are  frequently  fed  to  them. 

2.  Yes.  goldenrod  may  cause  hay 
fever  in  people  susceptible  to  tlie  poi¬ 
sonous  action  of  its  pollen ;  so,  in  fact, 
may  almost  any  other  one  of  the  wild 
and  cultivated  plants.  Roses  may 
cause  “June  colds.”  and  ragweed  is 
responsible  for  untold  misery  when  it 
disseminates  its  pollen  in  the  Fall.  A 
similar  type  of  poisoning  is  also  caused 
in  susceptible  people  by  the  dandruff 
from  tlie  skin  of  lower  animals.  Many 

cannot  care  for  horses,  and  some  cannot  even  ride 
them,  without  suffering  an  attack  of  asthma.  The 
feathers  of  hens  or  geese  produce  respiratory  dis¬ 
orders  in  some  susceptible  people,  and  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  feather  pillows  from  tlieir  beds  and  feather 
cushions  from  their  living  rooms  lias  brought  quick 
relief  to  many  asthmatics  who  finally  discovered  in 
them  the  exciting  cause  of  their  suffering.  A  still 
more  curious  instance  of  this  sort  of  poisoning  was 
reported  to  this  paper  by  a  dairyman  not  long  ago. 
only,  in  this  instance,  the  poisoning  affected  the  skin. 
This  dairyman  found  that  he  could  not  milk  more 
than  one  cow  without  afterwards  suffering  from  an 
itching  and  intensely  disagreeable  eruption  of  the 
skin.  Whether  the  dandruff  from  the  skin  of  some 
particular  cow  which  he  reached  in  the  order  of  his 
milking,  or  whether  the  prolonged  exposure  caused 
by  milking  several  cows,  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  milk  his  dairy  in  comfort.  I  do  not  know.  An¬ 
other  manifestation  of  the  same  type  of  poisoning  is 
frequently  found  in  people  who  suffer  from  some  par¬ 
ticular  article  of  diet.  Eggs,  oysters,  strawberries, 
and  even  milk,  may  “disagree”  with  some  individuals. 
This  was  long  ago  recognized  as  a  fact,  without 
knowledge  of  the  reason,  and  expressed  by  the  adage 
“What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another’s  poison.”  These 
forms  of  poisoning  are  caused  by  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  known  as  proteins.  These  proteins  are  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  and  are 
foods,  rather  than  poisons,  to  the  great  majority  of 
people.  It  is  only  those  who  themselves  possess  an 
unfortunate  susceptibility  to  some  of  them  who  suf¬ 
fer  when  brought  into  contact  with  them.  This  sus¬ 
ceptibility  may  always  exist  in  the  individual,  or  be 
acquired  late  in  life,  as  the  writer  has  found  to  his 
sorrow.  This  Fall,  at  the  age  of  50,  he  suffered  his 
first  attack  of  hay  fever,  probably  from  exposure  to 
the  pollen  of  a  large  amount  of  ragweed  which  cov¬ 
ers  a  railroad  right  of  way  in  the  rear  of  his  prem- 
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The  Man  Who  Said: 

“  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating ” — 

was  only  half  through 

He  started  a  good  pudding- 
proof,  but  he  didn’t  finish  it. 

There’s  a  lot  of  trouble  in 
the  world  from  puddings  that 
taste  good  but  don’t  do  good. 

They  “eat”  well,  but  that 
ends  the  recommendation. 

Sanitariums  are  full  of  pud¬ 
ding-eaters  who  stopped  the  test  at 
taste  and  forgot  to  inquire  whether 
their  food  gave  the  body  what  it 
needed — until  the  body  rebelled. 

Grape-Nuts  is  a  food  that 
tastes  good  and  does  good.  The 
proof  of  Grape- Nuts  begins  in  the 
eating  and  goes  on  through  the 
splendid  service  which  Grape- 
Nuts  renders  as  a  real  food. 
Grape- Nuts  is  the  perfected  good¬ 
ness  of  wheat  and  malted  barley 
— delicious  to  taste,  easy  to  di¬ 
gest,  and  exceptionally  rich  in 
nourishment  for  body  and  brain. 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for  Grape-Nuts 


THE  ONTARIO  RED  RASPBERRY 

!h  not  usually  a  full  bearer,  but  the  above  stein  of  blossoms,  green  ami  ripe  berries,  was  picked  and  photographed 
September  6.  1921.  The  Ontario  is  the  best  Red  Raspberry  ever  produced,  and  will  take  the  place  of  all  other  kinds 
in  the  home  garden  and  commercial  plantation.  Reports  show  the  Ontario  remarkably  successful  in  the  South 
and  West.  Set  plants  this  fall.  Berry  plant  circular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAM1KK,  Muccdon,  X.  Y. 


aioney 


TREES,  SHRUBS 


AND  VINES 

grown  in  our  Upland  Nursery,  one  of  the  largest 
in  New  York  State,  under  ideal  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction 
and  told  to  you  at  cost  plus  one  profit  only. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  every  step  in 
the  production  of  our  stock  from  budding  to  ship¬ 
ping,  and  know  just  what  we  are  sending  you  and 
that  our  varieties  bear  and  bloom  true  to  name. 
Send  today  for  our  FREE  CATALOG,  and  place 
your  order  early. 

We  prepay  Transportation  Charges  on  All  Orders 
for  Over  $7.50— Fall  Planting  Pays 
MALONEY  BROS.  &  WELLS  CO. 

36  Bank  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  C 


fob ZBijFfee  Catalogue 


Plant  Trees  This  Fall — 


Save  Time  Next  Spring 

Trees  planted  this  fall  form  new  root 
contacts  with  the  soil  before  winter  sets 
in.  They  start  to  grow  with  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring.  We  have  an  espec¬ 
ially  fine  lot  of  one  and  two-year-old 
Apple  Trees  ready  for  immediate  plant¬ 
ing.  Also  standard  varieties  of  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums  and  Cherries. 


Write  for  FREE  Nursery  Book  today. 
Lighten  the  spring  rush— get  your  plant¬ 
ing  done  this  fall. 


Box  8 


NURSERY  CC 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


il 


Kellys 

TREES 


Place  Your  Order  This  Fall 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high 
grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
is  exceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our 
old  and  new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this 
season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees 
are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection.  We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and 
reliable  stock. 

Send  for  Fall,  1921  Price  List 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


[  ises,  and  where  he  frequently  walks.  The 
attack  was  sudden  and  sharp,  and  took 
all  the  joy  out  of  life  for  several  weeks. 
The  explanation  of  this  newly  acquired 
susceptibility  probably  lies  in  an  affection 
of  the  nasal  passages  from  which  he  suf¬ 
fers  and  which  removed  the  protection 
which  an  entirely  healthy  nasal  mucous 
membrane  formerly  gave  him. 

3.  This  eruption  on  the  heads  of  your 
fowls  is  probably  chicken  pox,  as  your 
neighbor  says.  Paint  the  sores  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  and  keep  the  affected  fowls 
away  from  the  healthy  ones  until  they  arc 
well. 

4.  Loam  is  the  fine,  friable  soil  which 
we  value  because  of  its  ability  to  hold 
moisture  and  plant  food,  and  which  we 
distinguish  from  sand  and  gravel  on  the 
one  hand  and  clay  on  the  other.  This 
loam  may  be  dark,  from  the  presence  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  lighter  in 
color  if  lacking  that.  Like  other  types 
of  soil,  it  is  made  up  from  broken-down 
and  disintegrated  rock,  from  the  remains 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  from 
the  deposits  from  the  water  that  has  per¬ 
colated  through  it.  It  is  loam,  instead 
of  siind  or  gravel,  because  the  particles 
which  make  it.  up  are  inUch  smaller  than 
they  are  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil ;  and 
it  is  loam  instead  of  clay  because  its 
particles  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
clay.  It  occupies,  then,  an  intermediate 
position  between  sand  and  clay  and  is 
preferable  to  either  as  a  home  for  vege¬ 
tation.  Of  course  we  seldom  find  any 
tillable  soil  that  is  made  up  entirely  from 
any  one  of  the  above  mentioned  classes 
of  soils.  Particles  of  all  sizes  are  found 
in  any  soil.  If  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  sand  mixed  with  loam  we  call  the  soil 
a  sandy  loam,  or  a  loamy  sand.  If  the 
very  fine  particles  of  clay  are  much  in 
evidence  in  the  soil  we  call  it  a  clay 
loam,  or  a  loamy  clay,  and  one  type  may 
shade  into  another  until  we  are  puzzled 
to  know  just  what  to  call  it.  m.  b.  p. 


The  Fur  Outlook 

This  business,  which  has  been  dull  for 
some  time,  appears  to  be  picking  up. 
Recent  auctions  held  in  Montreal  and 
New  York  showed  advances  in  most  items 
over  the  Spring  sales.  Muskrat  ran  from 
10  to  50  per  cent  higher,  and  skunk  25 


to  30  per  cent  above. 

High 

and  low 

prices  received  were : 

High 

Low 

Fisher  . 

$20.00 

Stone  marten . 

24.25 

13.25 

Otter  . 

34.00 

8.00 

I.VTIY  . 

37  50 

2.75 

Ermine  . 

1 .75 

.0,8 

Muskrat  . 

2.50 

.32 

Badger  . 

1.30 

.10 

Gray  fox . 

2.20 

.30 

Silver  fox . 

19.00 

Cross  fox . 

125.00 

0.00 

Skunk  . 

.40 

When  sending  raw  furs  to  dealers  it  is 
well  to  instruct  them  to  “hold  separate” 
until  price  is  reported  and  consent  for 
sale  received.  Any  reputable  dealer  will 
do  this,  and  misunderstanding  and  argu¬ 
ment  can  thus  be  avoided. 


Doctor  :  “Your  trouble  is  dyspepsia  ; 
you  should  laugh  heartily  before  and  after 
your  meals.”  Patient :  “Impossible, 

doctor.  I  cook  them  mycelf  and  then  I 
wash  the  dishes.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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Wonderful  Home  Light 

New  Gasoline  Lamp  Gives  300  Candle 
Power  Brilliance  at  Low  Cost. 

A  gasoline  lamp  that  gives  more  light 
than  20  old  style  oil  lamps,  at  about 
one-tenth  the  cost,  is  the  leading  product  of 
the  Coleman  Lamp  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

This  remarkable 
lamp  is  known  as 
the  Quick-Lite.  It 
generates  its  own  gas 
from  common  motor 
gasoline,  and  is  so 
simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  that  even  a  child 
can  operate  it. 

The  Coleman 
“  Quick-Lite”  is 
safe,  dependable  and 
economical.  Unlike 
othergasoline  lamps, 
the  Quick-Lite  lights 
with  ordinary  match¬ 
es.  Nearly  a  million 
are  in  use  in  Ameri¬ 
can  homes.  Thousands  more  are  used  to 
light  stores,  halls,  churches,  etc.  The 
Quick-Lite  is  gaining  wide  favor  in  cities, 
too.  Many  claim  it  is  superior  to  electricity 
because  the  light  is  soft  and  restful  to  the 
eyes. 

The  above  picture  shows  one  of  several 
models.  More  than  30,000  dealers  sell 
“  Quick-Lites.”  Anyone  interested  in  better 
light  may  see  this  lamp  lighted  at  a  nearby 
hardware  or  general  store.  Full  informa¬ 
tion,  together  with  an  interesting  booklet, 
may  be  had  free  by  addressing  the  COLEMAN 
LAMP  CO.,  Desk  A-5,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Make  your  own  electricity.  A  small  stream  gives 
electric  lights,  running  water  ami  power. 

FITZ  STEEL,  WATER  WHEEL 

develops  the  full  power  of  the  stream,  needs  no 
care,  costs  nothing'  to  run,  lasts  a  lifetime. 
Measure  your  stream— our  free  book  tells  how. 
Fltz  Wator  Wheel  Co.,  Hanover.  Pa. 
Makers  of  all  types  of  farm  water  wheels 


Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  Quince,  Apricot  Trees, 
etc.  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Raspberry.  Dewberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus  plants,  etc.  Shade 
trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc. 

CRAPE  VINES 

Concord,  Catawba,  Moor.'s  Early,  Niagara  and  Worden. 
Selected  1-yr.  vines  the  best  size  for  vineyard  planting. 
We  grow  Grape  Vines  in  large  quantities;  can  fill  your 
order  large  or  small.  Our  FNEE  CATALOG  gives  prices, 
descriptions,  illustrations,  and  complete  planting  in¬ 
structions.  Write  to-day. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES  Boxl  Selbyville.  Delaware 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peacli  Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  On¬ 
ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages,  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  ns  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  VS  QUOTE  YOU— THAT’S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenne,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  ESHkv1 

that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY,  BLACK 
BERRY,  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT,  (.RAPE,  ASPARA 
GUS.  RHUBARB,  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y 


Green;  line  (tenimed;  second  catting;  at  lowest 
prices.  Prompt  shipment.  Let  us  quote.  FARMERS 
ALFALFA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  224  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


CDA  DC  CONCORD,  CATAWBA,  DIAMOND, 
un  Art  DELAWARE,  NIAGARA  and  WOR- 
W  I  |\|  C  C  DEN.  80c.  each:  $2.76  dozen; 
w  1  lil  Ek  O  918  hundred  ;  9150  thousand. 

HA  RRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


GrapeVines 


Conoord  No.  1,  96  per  100  ;  960  per 
1,000.  Write  for  small  fruit  price 
list.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  Oblo 


For  Sale— 500,000  Feet  I  d.?  Galvanized  Pipe 

Excellent  for  railings,  straight,  in  23  feet  lengths.  Be  it. 
any  quantity.  Other  sizes  for  steam  and  water,  quoted 
on  application.  PFAFF  a  KENDALL,  Foundry  Plies,  Newark,  N.  J. 


|  The  Farmer  | 
§  His  Own  Builder  I 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

—  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  tale  by  ^ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Robust  Pumpkin  Vine 

Perhaps  you  remember  the  squash 
story  of  last  year — 277  pounds  from 
two  seeds  planted  23  feet  apart?  An¬ 
other  experiment  is  shown  in  the  picture. 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  much  room 
nature  will  use  to  my  profit  in  maturing 
any  crop.  This  year  I  put  one  sugar 
pumpkin  seed  in  an  open  space,  and  en¬ 
close  the  photograph  showing  result. 
When  the  vines  reached  35  feet  north 
and  south  and  the  same  east  and  west,  I 
nipped  the  ends.  Today  there  are  23 
pumpkins  still  growing,  the  full  weight 
of  which  I  will  have  later.  Four  seeds 
would  have  covered  a  strip  100  feet  long 
and  33  feet  wide  and  given  more  fruit 
than  could  have  been  possible  from  40 
seeds.  The  time  has  come  to  stop  crowd¬ 
ing  and  give  Mother  Nature  a  chance  to 
spread  herself  .to  our  profit.  Those 
pumpkins  will  go  better  than  150  pounds. 
Does  this  lesson  apply  all  along  the  line? 
If  so,  our  text-books  want  revising. 

Maine.  g.  m.  twitciiell. 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  Guernsey  lilies  appeared  Septem¬ 
ber  13.  It  is  odd  to  see  the  naked 
flower  stalks  shooting  up  from  the  bare 
ground  without  a  leaf  in  sight.  All 
Summer  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign 


there  are  absolutely  no  potatoes  on  them. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  there 
has  been  no  rain  since  August  3,  and 
this  is  September  20.  What  keeps  things 
not  irrigated  alive  is  hard  to  understand. 
My  Irish  potatoes  are  outside  the  irri¬ 
gation  pipe.  One  can  dig  into  the  ground 
a  foot  or  more  and  find  no  indication  of 
moisture,  and  yet  the  Cannas  flare  their 
big  leaves  as  fresh-looking  as  though 
growing  in  a  swamp. 

My  daughter,  who  recently  visited  Cen¬ 
tral  North  Carolina,  says  that  the  crops 
in  the  red  clay  hills  are  pitiful.  Corn 
about  five  feet  high  on  land  where  it 
would  naturally  grow  10  feet,  and  cotton 
less  than  knee  high  where  a  bale  should 
be  made  an  acre.  Cotton  is  certain  to  go 
to  a  high  figure,  but  that  is  little  conso¬ 
lation  to  the  man  who  does  not  make  a 
third  of  a  crop.  If  Europe  could  afford 
to  buy  cotton  would  go  back  to  40  cents 
by  Spring,  but  with  pound  sterling  worth 
but  little  over  $3  and  German  marks  a 
cent  apiece  they  cannot  buy.  And  the 
man  who  brought  all  this  ruin  on  the 
world  is  living  in  luxury,  safe  from  the 
people  whom  he  ruined  and  the  nations 
he  plundered.  w.  F.  massey. 

Kniffen  System  of  Training  Vines 

In  training  a  grapevine  according  to 
the  Kniffen  system,  are  all  the  buds  on 
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of  growth.  Then  the  stalk  with  the 
pretty  cluster  of  flowers  appears  over 
night,  and  soon  after  the  dark  green 
leaves  with  a  white  stripe  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  appear,  and  keep  green  all  Winter ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  soil  warms  up  in  June 
they  wither  and  disappear.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  get  the  bulbs  at  the  right  time, 
for  the  only  time  to  plant  them  is  in 
early  July.  Florists  who  grow  them  in 
pots  in  the  North  are  about  the  only  ones 
who  have  them  at  planting  time.  IIow 
far  North  they  are  hardy  I  do  not  know. 
But  here,  while  they  stand  any  Winter, 
a  hard  Winter  seems  to  prevent  their 
blooming  the  next  Fall.  It  seems  that 
the  nascent  flower  buds  are  destroyed, 
while  the  vegetative  power  of  the  bulbs 
is  uninjured.  In  the  terrible  Winter  of 
1917-18,  when  the  ground  froze  deeply 
and  froze  the  water  pipes  in  the  street, 
the  Nerines  kept  green,  but  failed  to 
bloom  the  next  Fall.  It  seems  that  the 
green  Winter  leaves  are  forming  the 
flower  buds  within  the  bulbs,  and  they 
fail  to  do  so  in  extreme  cold  weather. 
It  would  seem  that  the  best  way  to  grow 
them  is  in  the  grass  of  the  lawn. 

This  terrible  drought  has  shown  the 
value  of  the  Bermuda  grass.  Of  course 
it  is  not  desirable  in  cultivated  land,  but 
as  a  permanent  pasture  for  our  sandy 
soils  it  is  very  valuable.  Now  that  the 
Blue  grass  is  burnt  brown  and  the  lawns 
can  only  be  kept  alive  by  irrigation,  the 
dense  sod  of  Bermuda  along  some  of  our 
roadsides  testifies  to  its  resistance  to 
heat  and  drought.  I  passed  a  plot  of  it 
on  a  suburban  roadway  this  morning 
where  it  has  almost  entirely  covered  the 
cement  sidewalk.  Uncut  and  ungrazed, 
the  grass  stands  a  foot  deep,  browning  a 
little  on  top,  but  green  below,  and  in  a 
lot  not  far  away,  where  it  has  been  pas¬ 
tured  for  years,  it  still  gives  a  good  bite, 
while  other  grasses  give  none. 

The  late  Irish  potatoes  have  tops  green 
and  flourishing  in  spite  of  the  absolutely 
parched  soil,  but  examination  shows  that 


ith  Room  To  Stretch 

the  upright  main  trunk  rubbed  off  except 
those  which  you  want  saved  for  the  four 
lateral  arms?  All  diagrams  that  I  have 
seen  show  the  main  trunk  with  four  lat¬ 
eral  arms.  To  prevent  other  laterals 
from  developing  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
other  buds  must  be  removed.  Then,  as  I 
understand  the  system,  the  buds  on  the 
four  laterals  are  allowed  to  develop  and 
are  trained  up  to  the  cross  wires  or  trel¬ 
lis  supports.  This  works  all  right  for 
one  or  two  seasons,  but  how  do  you  renew 
the  old  vine  and  make  a  new  start,  pro¬ 
vided  all  buds  on  the  main  trunk  have 
been  destroyed?  m.  k.  S. 

Uxbridge  Mass. 

In  training  to  the  single-stem  four- 
cane  Kniffen  method,  all  but  a  few  buds 
that  arise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wire 
levels  are  rubbed  or  broken  off  early  in 
the  season.  This  presupposes  that  the 
vines  are  but  recently  planted,  and  the 
training  of  them  has  just  commenced. 
It  is  well  that  perhaps  twice  as 
many  shoots  are  allowed  to  develop  as 
will  eventually  be  used,  as  some  may  be 
lost  through  accident.  After  the  general 
form  of  the  vine  has  been  established, 
from  two  to  four  spurs  of  two  buds  each 
are  left  to  provide  the  one-year  fruiting 
canes  of  each  season.  These  spurs  will 
have  developed  the  season  immediately 
preceding,  and  will  provide  the  necessary 
fruiting  wood.  Canes  growing  from  such 
spurs  are  usually  better  fruiting  canes 
than  those  that  chance  to  come  from  the 
older  trunk.  After  the  pruning  each  year 
there  should  remain  four  canes  of  the  past 
season’s  growth,  two  at  each  wire  level 
or  thereabouts,  and  also  two  or  more 
spurs  at  the  same  locations  of  two  or 
three  buds  each.  By  following  this  plan 
desirable  fruiting  wood  is  always  avail¬ 
able.  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Marjorie’s  little  brother  asked  what 
she  had  learned  in  Sunday  school. 
“Well,”  she  replied,  “I  learned  that  all 
our  days  are  numbered.”  “Pshaw !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  little  questioner.  “I  think 
that  anybody  who  ever  saw  a  calendar 
would  know  that.” — Detroit  News. 


Eight  Vital  Factors 

THESE  are  the  8  vital  factors  in  lubricating  your 
Ford  engine.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “F.”  meets  each 
one  of  them  with  scientific  exactness. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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Speed,  Bore  and  Stroke.  Your  Ford  engine  speed  con¬ 
ditions  require  oil  of  definite  characteristics.  Oil  which 
distributes  slower  than  E''  won  t  do! 

Piston  Clearance.  The  design  and  fit  of  Ford  pistons 
demands  oil  of  correct  body.  Oils  heavier  than  E"  do  not 
distribute  as  readily.  Their  use  way  cause  trouble. 

Lubricating  System.  Your  Ford  splash  lubricating  system 
should  have  an  oil  which,  like  “E,”  atomizes  readily  and 
distributes  properly  to  every  friction  point. 

Cooling.  For  full  protection  against  overheating,  your  oil 
must  distribute  freely  to  every  friction  surface.  E”  does. 

Ignition.  Be  sure  that  your  oil  burns  as  cleanly  from  the 
ignition  points  as  “E.  ”  Most  oils  do  not. 

Bearings.  Your  lubricating  oil  must  be  of  such  body  that 
it  will  work  between  the  close-fitting  surfaces  and  reach  the 
bearing  itself.  <£E”  has  that  body. 

Carbon  Deposit.  Choose  only  an  oil  giving  the  minimum 
of  carbon — of  a  light  non-adhesive  character — easily  expelled 
through  the  exhaust.  “E”  has  this  characteristic. 

Extreme  Weather  Conditions.  You  want  fullest  protec¬ 
tion  against  overheating  in  summer.  You  want  an  oil  which 
will  not  congeal  in  winter.  £<E”  meets  both  conditions. 

*  *  * 


For  the  differential  of  Ford  cars,  use  Gargoyie 
Mobiloil  “CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  specified  by  the 
Chart  of  Recommendations. 


t; 


IN  BUYING  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from 
your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in 
original  packages.  Look  for  the  red 
Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Chart  speci¬ 
fies  the  grade  of  Qargoyle  Mobiloils  for 
every  make  and  model  of  car.  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “ E ”  is  the  correct  grade 
for  Fords.  If  you  drive  another  make 
of  car  send  for  our  booklet,  “  Correct 
Lubrication .” 

DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 

(Main  Office)  Pittsburgh  Detroit 
Philadelphia  Indianapolis  Minneapolis 
Buffalo  Des  Moines  Dallas 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  SHIPMENTS  HEAVY 

IN  OCTOBER,  OFTEN  3,000  CARS  PER  DAY 

— PRICES  TEND  DOWNWARD  IN  SOME 

LINES  UNDER  LIBERAL  SUPPLIES - 

MORE  AND  CHEAPER  BUTTER 

October  is  the  big  month  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.  About  3,000  cars  are  shipped 
daily  for  several  weeks.  Fully  one-third 
of  these  are  potatoes,  and  the  rest  mostly 
apples,  cabbage,  onions,  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  oranges,  pears,  peaches  and 
plums,  in  about  the  order  named,  vnc.  - 
her  is  the  month  when  appetites  begin  to 
sharpen.  Supplies  increase  and  accumu¬ 
late  until  the  holiday  feasts.  Prices  are 
likely  to  be  lowest  during  October  be¬ 
cause  of  heavy  supplies.  Following 
months  often  show  advances  when  the 
crops  are  not  too  large.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  it  is  well  to  market  early 
when  the  crop  is  large,  but  not  to 
hurry  when  there,  is  crop  shortage.  Some 
producers  this  season  are  acting  as  if 
they  did  not  believe  most  crops  are  short. 
One  reason  is  that  many  lost  money  by 
holding  back  shipments  last  season.  Some 
need  quick  returns  to  pay  old  bills.  Many 
have  poor  stock  which  nobody  wants  for 
storage,  but  which  they  think  will  bring 
something  on  consignment. 

POTATOES  FILLED  10.000  CARS 
the  first  week  in  October,  the  heaviest 
week  of  the  season,  and  probably  as 
heavy  as  any  week  of  any  season.  It 
was  about  equal  to  the  country’s  usual 
requirements  for  a  month.  This  rush  to 
ship  potatoes  seems  to  be  unfortunate  in 
some  ways.  With  a  slowei  movement 
Ihe  supply  and  price  might  have  held 
steady,  with  less  risk  of  a  shortage  later 
in  the  season.  Everybody  ought  to  get 
a  fair  price  for  potatoes  in  a  short  crop 
year,  but  this  can  hardly  be  done  when 
they  come  10.000  carloads  per  week. 
.Naturally  prices  have  tended  slightly 
downward  under  such  conditions,  rang¬ 
ing  early  in  the  month  from  .$1  to  $1.75 
per  100  lbs.  in  producing  sections.  Maine 
potatoes  are  the  lowest  priced  among 
Eastern  stock,  partly  because  of  the  large 
crop  there. 

The  Maine  potatoes  are  somewhat  over 
size,  but  the  big  ones  are  mostly  regular 
in  shape  and  not  hollow.  To  get  the 
most  out  of  large,  smooth  potatoes  they 
should  be  sorted  cut.  and  handled  by 
themselves  as  baking  stock,  but  this 
method  can  hardly  be  followed  by  indi¬ 
vidual  growers,  because  no  definite  mar¬ 
ket  for  baking  stock  has  been  established 
in  most  Eastern  cities.  In  the  West 
many  of  the  hotels  make  an  attractive 
specialty  of  large  baked  potatoes,  and 
baking  stock  sells  higher  than  ordinary 
sizes  and  grades.  The  same  plan  could 
be  followed  in  the  East  with  a  little  co¬ 
operation  and  advertising,  and  the  rest 
of  the  crop  would  be  worth  more  with 
the  extra  large  grade  taken  out. 

APPLE  PRICES  FIRM 

Prices  of  choice  Winter  apples  hold 
firm  around  $6  per  barrel  at  Eastern 
country  shipping  points  and  around  $7 
in  the  large  cities.  Growers  get  for  the 
apples,  orchard  run,  without  packages, 
about  $1.50  per  bushel.  Demand  is  ac¬ 
tive,  quite  in  contrast  with  the  early 
stagnation  a  year  ago.  Western  apples 
seem  to  be  harder  to  sell  than  the  Eastern 
stock.  The  crop  is  so  large  in  the  North¬ 
west  and  the  early  prices  so  high  that 
buyers  have  hesitated  to  take  up  the  crop 
for  storage.  Most  sales  thus  far  have 
been  for  shipment  to  the  great  markets 
for  early  use  and  consumption.  Prices 
to  growers  have  ranged  around  $2  per 
box.  including  box  and  packing.  These 
prices  are  for  the  best  grades  of  standard 
varieties  and  show  a  net  price  about  the 
same  as  stock  under  similar  conditions  in 
the  East.  Some  classes  of  Eastern  ap¬ 
ples  have  been  selling  as  high  as  the  best 
Western  stock  this  season.  To  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  it  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  supply  and  demand.  Eastern  stock 
often  sells  low  because  the  crop  is  so 
large,  but  when  the  Western  crop  is  large 
and  the  Eastern  crop  light  the  price  situ¬ 
ation  is  more  closely  balanced. 

PRICES  OF  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 
have  declined  a  little  less  than  one-third 
compared  with  prices  a  year  ago.  The 
decline  corresponds  in  a  general  way  with 
an  increased  output  of  dairy  products  the 
past  three  months,  and  the  greater  pro¬ 
duction  in  turn  has  been  in  response  to 
lower  cost  of  feed  and  other  essentials. 
Possibly  any  great  advance  in  prices 
would  draw  heavy  imports  from  Den¬ 
mark.  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  which 
are  showing  great  increases  in  exports 
and  seem  to  be  able  to  compete  in  Amer¬ 
ican  markets  after  paying  the  freight  and 
tariff  charges.  G.  b.  f. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY — ENPICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb.. 
20c:  kettle  roasts,  lb..  LSe ;  porterhouse 
steak,  lb..  30c :  round  steak,  lb..  2Sc ;  neck 
cuts,  lb.,  3c:  lamb  chops  lb..  35  to  40c: 
mutton,  lb.,  12  to  25c;  veal  chops,  lb.. 
3°e ;  veal  cutlet,  lb..  40c :  veal  loaf,  lb., 
30e;  roasting  pigs.  lb..  25c;  sausage,  lb., 
25c:  salt  pork.,  lb..  20c:  pork  loin.  lb.. 
30  to  38c:  pork  chops,  lb..  32c;  sliced 
ham.  lb.  35  to  38c;  brisket  bacon,  lb., 
22c;  rabbit,  lb.,  25c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  20c. 


Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  30c ;  old 
roosters,  lb.,  25c ;  turkey,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
geese,  lb..  30c  ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb.,  35c;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  50c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb., 
35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  54c;  brown.  49c; 
mixed.  49c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk, 
qt.,  5c;  skim-milk,  5c;  creamery  butter, 
fancy  prints,  lb..  50c ;  best  dairy  prints, 
50c;  cheese,  whole  milk  cream,  lb.,  33c; 
skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c;  pi¬ 
mento  cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Honey,  clover,  card.  lb..  2Sc;  extracted, 
lb.,  20c  ;  elderberries,  qt.,  10  to  15c;  red 
raspberries,  qt..  40c ;  strawberries,  qt., 
45c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  6c;  on  cob.  4c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  maple  syrup, 
cal  $2  50;  vinegar,  gal..  45c;  bread,  17- 
oz.  loaf.  6c. 

Peaches,  freestone.  %  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
pears.  Bartlett,  bu..  $3;  dried  apples,  lb.. 
1214c;  citrons,  each.  10  to  15c;  pie  ap¬ 
ples,  qt..  8c ;  apples,  best,  peck.  75c ; 
quinces,  doz..  40c. 

Beans,  string,  qt..  5c;  dry,  lb..  6c; 
beets,  bu..  $1.25;  cabbage,  white,  lb..  3c; 
cucumbers,  each.  1  to  3c;  bu.,  $1;  sweet 
corn,  doz..  12  to  18c;  carrots,  bunch.  5c; 
bu..  $1.30;  cauliflower,  best,  lb.,  8c; 
celery,  best.  10c:  dill,  bunch,  5c;  dill 
pickles,  per  100.  80c;  eggplant,  best.  15c; 
medium.  10c ;  lettuce,  large  head,  5c ; 
onions,  green,  bunch.  5c;  dry,  bu.,  $2; 
tomatoes,  peck.  35  to  40c ;  pumpkins, 
each.  10  to  20c;  rhubarb.  Ib..  5c;  rad¬ 
ishes.  white,  bunch.  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.., 


bottled,  18c;  B,  bottled,  qt.,  15c;  pt., 
10c;  B,  loose,  11c;  buttermilk,  11c;  certi¬ 
fied,  qt.,  28c;  pt.,  17c:  heavy  cream, 
pt.,  29e ;  route  cream.  y2  pt.,  19c. 

Butter 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

Good  to  Choice  . 

Lower  Grades . 

City  made . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  Rood  . 

Packing  Stock .  25 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new . 

Good  to  choice .  n 

Skims . . . 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  ohoice  to  fancy 

Medium  to  Rood .  55 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  nest . 

Common  to  Rood .  35 

Gathered,  best .  52 

Medium  to  eood . . . 

Lower  Rrades . 

Storage .  31 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer* .  6  50 

Bull*  .  3  50 

Cows .  .  2  00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  Ib* . 

Cull* .  4  00 

Hor* .  8  75 

Sheep,  100  lb* . 

Lam  be  .  7  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  45  @ 

Com.  to  Rood . 

Chickens  choice  Ib .  38  @ 

Fair  to  Good .  40  @ 

Fowls .  28  @ 

Boosters .  16 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  dot . 
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peck.  20c;  squash,  Hub- 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  2c; 
80c;  tomatoes,  qt.,  5< 
vegetable  oysters,  bunch, 


15c ;  spinach 
bard.  lb..  3c ; 
rutabagas,  bu. 
bu..  SO  to  90c 
10c. 

ROCHESTER  LOCAL  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  12c-  hindquarters 
lb..  16  to  20c;  dressed  bogs,  light,  lb..  13 
to  15c;  heavy,  10  to  12c:  Spring  lambs, 
lb..  18  to  20c;  yearling  lambs,  lb..  14  to 
16c;  mutton,  lb..  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  17 
to  39c. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  lb..  30  to  32c; 
broilers,  lb..  26  to  28c ;  Springers,  lb.. 
29c ;  roosters,  old.  lb.,  IS  to  21c;  eggs. 
55  to  60c. 

Apples.  Spy.  bbl..  $5.50;  Kings.  $5.50; 
Greenings.  $4  to  $5;  Baldwins,  $4  to  $5; 
apples.  14-qt.  basket.  75c  to  $1  :  bu.. 
$1.25  to  $2;  erabapples,  14-qt.  basket.  $1 
to  $1.25;  grapes.  14-qt.  basket,  $1.50  to 
81.75;  pears,  lb..  2  to  3c:  bu..  $1.25  to 
$2;  prunes.  14-qt.  basket.  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
quinces,  14-qt.  basket,  75c  to  $1  ;  per 
lb..  3  to  4c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches.  25  to  30c;  pick¬ 
ling.  peck  basket.  50  to  60c:  cauliflower, 
doz.  heads.  $1  to  $2.25;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads.  75c  to  $1.25;  ton.  $28  to  $30; 
carrots,  doz.  bunches.  20  to  25c;  celery, 
doz.  bunches.  75  to  85c :  eggplant,  doz.. 
50  to  85c;  green  poppers.  14-qt.  basket. 
25  to  30e;red  peppers.  14-qt.  basket.  30 
to  40c:  squash,  lb..  2  to  '2y2Q-,  Lima 
beans,  lb..  20c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  30  to 
45c;  head  lettuce,  doz..  75c  to  $1  25; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c; 
onions,  pickling,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  silver 
skin.  14-qt.  basket.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  dry, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  potatoes,  bu..  $1.20  to 
$1.25;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  pick¬ 
les.  dill,  per  100.  45  to  50c;  small,  per, 
100.  35  to  40c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
10  to  12c;  sweet  corn.  best,  doz.,  15  to  | 
20c ;  seconds.  8  to  10c :  Summer  squash, 
doz..  35  to  40c;  spinach,  bu..  50  to  60c; 
tomatoes,  ripe,  14-qt.  basket.  30  to  35e : 
green,  bu..  50  to  60c;  turnips.  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  40  to  50c;  bu..  75  to  80c;  green 
beans,  basket.  50  to  60c;  wax  beans,  bas¬ 
ket.  50  to  60c ;  watercress,  doz.  bunches. 
40  to  50c. 


BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbe..... .  . 575  @6  00 

Pea .  4  75  @  5  00 

Medium  .  5  00  @52 5 

Yellow  Eyo . . .  7  50  @  8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl .  5  00  @14  00 

Peaches,  bu  bkt .  2  50  @  4  50 

Muskmelons.  bu .  3  00  @3  50 

Pears,  bbl .  500  @12  00 

Plums,  8-lb  bkt .  70  @  85 

Grapes.  20  lb.  bkt . 1  00  @1  15 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl .  4  25  @  4  75 

Jersey  .  2  50  @  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  25  @  1  65 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches  .  2  00  @  3  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  12  @  25 

Cabbake.  ton .  .  '”"20  00  @25  00 

Carrots,  bu .  76  @  1  yo 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  3  50 

Lettuce,  hulf-ubl.  basket .  25  @  125 

Onions,  bu .  1  00  @  3  (10 

Err  Plants,  bu .  50  @  60 

Turnips.  rutabaga  bbl .  1  25  @1  50 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  2  00 

StrinR  Beans,  bn.  bkt .  25  @  1  25 

Peppers,  bu .  50  @100 

Romaine.  bbl .  50  @150 

Mushrooms.  Ib .  50  @  60 

Tomatoes.  6-bkt  crate . 1  00  @  2  00 

3  pk.  box .  50  @  1  50 

Squash,  bbl  .  75  @  )  25 

Sweet  corn.  100 .  50  a  2  00 

Cauliflowers,  bu .  75  @3  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  75  @2  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy, No.  1.  ton . 29  00  @30  00 

No.  2 . 27  00  @28  00 

No.  3  . 25  00  @26  00 

ShippinR . 2000  @22  00 

clover.  Mixed  . 22  00  @28  00 

8traw.  Rye  . 20  00  @21  00 

Oat  and  wheat . ' . 14  00  @18  00 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  45  to  46c ;  good  to 
choice,  40  to  43c ;  dairy,  30  to  40c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby.  71  to  72c;  gathered,  best. 
58  to  60c ;  lower  grades.  35  to  45c ; 
storage,  35  to  38c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  30  to  32c ;  broilers,  25  to  28c ; 
roosters,  20  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Roasting  chickens.  43  to  44c;  broilers. 
30  to  32c ;  fowls,  37  to  38c ;  ducks,  30 
to  31c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  $3  to  $10;  peaches,  bu. 
basket.  $4  to  $4  25 ;  pears,  bu..  $4  to  $5 ; 
cranberries.  y2- bbl.  crate.  $5  to  $6 : 
plums.  4-qt.  basket.  60  to  80c. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  100  lbs.  $1.65  to  $1.85;  sweet 
potatoes,  bbl..  $3.75  to  $4.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  box.  50  to  75c :  carrots,  bu., 
75c  to  $1  ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $4  to  $7.50 : 
squash,  bbl..  $2.50  to  $3;  tomatoes,  bu.. 
$1  to  $2;  turnips,  yellow,  bu..  50c  to  $1 ; 
rutabagas.  140  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 


Milks  4  Cows 

at  Once 

the  Milking  Machine 
Sensation  of  1921 

Costs  Half; 

Does  Double  Work 

(Twice  the  work  of  our 1 920 model) 

The  new  PAGE  4 -cow 

Milker— operated  by  hand — 
no  gas  engine — no  electricity 
— one  man  milks  4  cows  at 
once.  Little  work— quickly 
done — easiest  of  all  machines 
to  handle— easiest,  by  far,  to 
clean;  the  most  wonderful 
advance  in  milking  machine 
manufacture. 

We  also  have  a  2  cow  milker,  only 

$123!! 

30  Days  Free  Trial l 

In  every  locality  in  which  we  have  no  dealer,  or  agent  or  sales- 

manager,  we  will  send  one  machine  on  30  days’  free  trial  and  at  our  rock-bottom, 
price,  direct  from  the  factory;  to  the  first  responsible  farmer  who  asks  for  it.  No 
deposit;  no  C.  O.  D.  30  days  full  free  trial,  you  alone  to  decide.  ACT  QUICK! 

After  trial,  if  satisfactory  keep  the  machine  on  our  Iron  Clad 

Guarantee.  If  satisfactory,  choose  your  terms.  You  can  pay  cash  or  half  cash  and 

$752  a  Month! 

Yes,  only  $7.50  a  month— easy  payments  to  suit  the  farmers 

in  these  hard  times— easy  payments,  yet  the  rock-bottom,  direct  price  on 
the  best  of  milking  machines.  Terms  to  suit  without  any  down  payment 
at  $4.00  a  week  or  $18.00  a  month. 

Costs  Nothing  to  Install-^f^  £fn“; 

no  motor,  nothing!  Just  the  machine  for  small  herds.  (If  you  want  power, 
get  our  electric  or  engine  power  outfits  at  $225  and  up.) 


This  is  our  hand-operated  4-cow  milker;  we  also  have 
a  2-cow  milker  ($123)  on  which  we  offer  a  free  trial  (ex¬ 
changeable  for  4-cow  milkers),  and  gasoline  engine  and 
electric  power  milkers. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  6.  1921 

MILK 

New  York  price  for  October  fluid  milk 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone.  $3.37  for  3  per 
cent  fat.  City  retail  prices :  Grade  A 


You  milk  right  into  your 

own  ordinary  milk  can;  no  extra 
pails;  no  pipes;  no  pulsators;  no 
tanks.  Amazingly  easy  to  clean. 

Guaranteed  to  do  the  work. 

Guaranteed  to  save  time. 

Guaranteed—  the  last  word 
in  sanitary  milking  (one 

creamery  wrote  us  that  the 
most  sanitary  milk  came  from 
farmers  using  the  PAGE  Milker) . 

And— 

Guaranteed: 

Action  alterable  to  suit  every 

cow  separately.  Instantly  adapted  to 
any  cow  according  to  her  disposition 
and  how  easily  or  how  hard  she  milks. 


Book  on  Milking 

Sent  Free  I 

This  book  is  full  of  im¬ 
portant  information  for  the 
man  who  is  thinking  of  get¬ 
ting  any  kind  of  a  milking 
machine  —Get  Posted! 

imiiiimiiiiiiiiiistmiiimmiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiMi,, 

Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept.  9857 

661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  III.  § 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  on  milking.  Also  ; 
description  of  your  new  model  PAGE  4  cow  Milker,  :: 
and  your  engine  and  electric  power  models.  Also  £ 
details  of  your  30-day  free  trial  offer  on  the  2  cow,  s 
band  operated  model.  5 


Name 


Addrc8  s. . . 

If  you  have  a  milking  machine  now 


give  name  <  f  make 
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“Saws  25  Cords 
In  6  Hours” 


That’s  what  Ed.  Davis,  an  Iowa  wood 

eawyer  says  he  did  with  a  WITTE  6  H-P.  Saw- 
Rig.  Another  claims  40  loads  of  pole  wood  m 
8  hours  and  20  minutes  with  a  6  H-P.  Hundreds 
of  WITTE  Saw-Rig  owners  have  made  similar 


records  and  are  coining  money. 

6  H-P. 

Saw  Rig 


(Was  $305) 


F.O.B.K.C 

Carload  fat.  to  Pbtr. 


Any  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 

the  WITTE.  When  not  sawing  you  can  operate 
other  machinery.  It’s  the  one  all-purpose  out¬ 
fit  for  farmers,  and  men  who  make  sawing  a 
regular  business.  When  not  sawing  you  can  fill 
Bilos,  grind  feed,  shell  corn,  thresh,  or  do  other 
work.  High  Tension  Ignition  for  quick  starting. 
BOSCH  Magneto  for  any  size  WITTE  Engine 
or  Saw  Outfit  on  order.  Lifetime  Engine  guar¬ 
antee  against  defect  as  per  catalog.  Sent  FREE. 
Write  today  for  description  and  prices. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.oj.  Oakland  Ave.  1891  Empire  Bldg. 


HARNESS  OIL 


Eureka 


Harness 


Oil  keeps  all  har¬ 
ness  equipment 


soft 


and 


pliant 


crack 


Prevents 


because 


it 


mg, 


and 


penetrates 


lubricates 


every 


fibre 


Mica  Axle  Grease  for 
your  wagon  wheels. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.Y 
New  York  Buffalo 

Albany  Boston 


Best 


s 


ai  Factory 
Prices 


44Reo,r  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 


'Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

coat  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 


Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’ 
profi**'-  Ask  for  Book 
No.  17. 


>  LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

the  cowards  mfg.  co., 

10H- 1073  PikaS!..  Cincinn.li,  0. 

I* —  —  .  .1  _ 


GENUINE  U.S.  NAVY  SHOES 


Black  Calfskin,  Overweight 
Soles,  Solid  Leather  Heels, 
Counters  and  Boxes. 


pair  inspected  and 
approved  by  U.  S.  Navy 
Inspector.  Sizes.  5  to  11; 
widths.  C.  I).  E  and 
EE.  A  positive  $8. 00 
value  at  $5.50  pre- 

•  Bank  reference: 
lh»?  Brockton 
Nat’l  Bank 


The 

Central  Shoe  Shop 
75  Main  St.  Rrocktnn,  Mass. 


Your 
Money 
Refunded 
If  Hot 
Salisfied. 


.  BARGAIN  BOOK  FREEI 

Over  600,000  customers  know  my  a 
prices  beat  them  all.  This  30-day  I 
sale  means  I 
BIGGERl 
^  **SAVlNGSTHANl 
EVER.  BUY  NO  W\ 

-rer-  *OIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  f 
Zjk  Freight  Prepaid.  150  styles  of  | 

Fencing,  Gates  and  Steel  Posts.  I 
ISL  X  VfeRoofing  and  Paints  too.  All  prices  1 
slashed.  Write  me  quick  for  96-page  free  book.  —  ■  . 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  159  Cleveland,  OhU> 


Peach  Borers  at  Work 

I  have  two  peach  trees  which  bore  fruit 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  every  one 
was  a  prize,  large  and  firm.  But  I  no¬ 
ticed  some  time  ago  around  the  lower 
trunk  a  jolly  formation  which  I  removed, 
and  put  ashes  around  the  tree,  but  I  see 
it  has  again  formed,  and  it  is  just  full  of 
worms.  What  can  I  do?  j.  P.,  JR. 

New  York. 

Every  year  at  this  time  we  have  dozens 
of  questions  from  people  who  do  not  know 
the  work  of  the  peach  borer.  They  find 
jelly  or  gum  on  the  trunk  close  to  the 
ground,  and  become  alarmed  about  their 
trees.  When  this  gum.  upon  examina-  . 
tion.  is  found  to  be  filled  with  little  chips 
or  sawdust,  you  may  be  sure  that  peach 
borers  are  at  work.  The  eggs  from  which 
this  insect  hatches  are  laid  on  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  during  the  Summer,  usually 
in  late  .Tune  or  July.  They  are  deposited 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  when 
the  borers  hatch  they  proceed  to  work 
down  toward  the  root.  As  they  grow 
their  work  increases,  and  they  bore  or  dig 
down  under  the  bark  during  the  Fall  or 
early  Winter.  One  or  two  of  them,  work¬ 
ing  in  this  way,  will  not  cause  great  dam¬ 
age.  but  they  are  sometimes  so  numerous 
as  to  kill  the  trees.  When  the  leaves 
turn  light  in  color  and  curl,  while  the 
wood  seems  to  be  healthy,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  borers  are  killing  it.  The 
gum  and  chips  at  the  base  of  the  trunk 
are  sure  indications  that  the  pest  is  work¬ 
ing.  The  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  this 
nuisance  is  to  dig  out  the  borers.  Hoe  the 
soil  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  trunk, 
scrape  off  the  gum  and  you  will  find  the 
opening  through  which  the  borer  has  dug 
his  way.  With  the  small  sharp  blade  of 
a  knife  cut  down  through  this  hole.  Do 
not  cut  across  the  trunk,  but  follow  the 
passage  down.  The  borer  will  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  is  easily 
identified.  Dig  him  out  and  kill  him. 
That  is  the  surest  way  of  ending  the 
trouble.  We  have  dug  more  than  25 
borers  from  a  single  tree,  and  when  there 
are  a  dozen  or  more  the  tree  is  in  danger 
of  destruction.  Many  other  plans  are 
suggested  for  killing  this  insect.  Boiling 
hot  water,  poured  around  the  lower  trunk 
of  the  tree,  will  destroy  most  of  them  if 
the  gum  is  first  scraped  away.  One  year 
we  used  boiling  hot  lye  for  this  purpose. 

It  did  not  injure  the  trees,  nor  did  it  kill 
all  the  borers,  and  the  trouble  was  to  keep 
the  solution  hot  in  handling  a  large  or¬ 
chard.  During  the  last  few  years  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  a  new  chem¬ 
ical  known  as  “paradichloradbenzine.” 
This  is  scattered  in  a  circle  around  the 
tree  a  few  inches  out,  and  covered  with 
soil.  It  produces  a  gas  which  works 
through  the  soil  and  is  said  to  destroy 
the  borer.  Most  of  the  reports  regarding 
the  use  of  this  chemical  are  favorable, 
but  the  surest  remedy  we  have  ever 
known  is  the  above  plan  of  digging  the 
insect  out.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of 
peach  growing  to  clean  the  trees  of  the 
borers.  Witth  us  this  insect  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  scale. 


Home-grown  Alfalfa  Seed 

We  would  like  information  in  regard 
to  using  second  cutting  Alfalfa  for  seed 
in  Northern  Ohio.  At  what  stage  of  ma¬ 
turity  should  it  be  cut  to  secure  the  most 
seed,  care  and  curing  of  same;  also  how 
best  to  thrash  with  clover  huller  or  grain 
thrasher?  We  wish  to  use  this  seed  for 
our  own  seeding,  and  are  not  particular 
as  to  color.  c.  S.  f. 

Gibsonburg,  O. 

We  have  never  had  any  experience  in 
ripening  Alfalfa  for  seed  production.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  you  would  be 
disappointed  in  the  results  that  you 
might  obtain  in  case  you  are  located  in  a 
district  where  the  production  of  Alfalfa 
seed  is  not  a  regularly  established  enter¬ 
prise.  The  growing  of  Alfalfa  seed  is  rec¬ 
ognized  to  be  a  specialized  line  of  en¬ 
deavor,  and  certain  sections  of  the  West, 
n  eft  ably.  Utah.  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
have  established  a  reputation  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  highest  grade  of  Alfalfa 
seed.  If  you  are  determined  to  utilize 
your  second-cut  Alfalfa  for  seed  purposes 
it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Department  of  Agronomy 
of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  Man¬ 
hattan,  for  they  can  give  you  information 
that  would  be  both  timely  and  practical. 

It  is  important  that  Alfalfa  seed  be 
grown  in  districts  where  the  plant  grows 
vigorously  and  matures  under  natural 
conditions  and.  at  the  nresent  cost  of 
seeding  Alfalfa,  one  cannot  take  any 
chances  in  using  home-grown  seed  that 
might  not  be  adapted  to  local  conditions. 


At  Last— 

A  Distinctive  Strip-shingle 


The  Ruberoid  Strip-shingle  is  unrivaled  in  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  features.  Here  is  a  shingle  which,  due  to 
its  patented  form,  does  what  no  other  shingle  has 
ever  done.  It  gives  you  maximum  quality — that 
is,  true  Ruberoid  quality — at  minimum  cost. 

Consider  what  this  means.  For  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  Ruberoid  has  set  the  standard  by  which 
roofing  products  have  been  judged.  Now  this 
quality  is  found  in  a  strip-shingle  the  price  of  which 
is  within  the  reach  of  any  one. 

This  shingle  offers  another  advantage  to  the  farmer. 
It  has  a  most  distinctive  design  and  one  which  may 
he  varied  in  many  ways.  You  can  lay  it  in  red  or 
green  entire,  or  combine  these  colors  in  many  har¬ 
monious  patterns  to  which  the  slate  surfacing  lends 
itself  admirably.  The  color  of  the  evenly  crushed 
slate  is  permanent  and  the  slate  itself  is  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  surface  coating  and  stays  there. 

Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  are  easy  to  apply.  You  can 
lay  them  yourself.  They  are  self-spacing.  No  chalk 
lines  are  necessary.  Only  five  nails  to  a  strip,  but 
each  strip  actually  secured  by  nine  nails  due  to  the 
tabs  on  the  upper  edge. 

Look  for  the  Ruberoid  man  trade-mark;  it  identi¬ 
fies  Ruberoid  Strip-shingles. 

The  RUBEROID  Co. 

■FORMERLY  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Boston 


RU< 


SHINGLES 

FELTS 


hioi 


ROLL  ROOFINGS 
PAINTS 


BUILT-UP  ROOFS 
VARNISHES 


BUILDING  PAPERS 
PLASTICS 


These  Young  Trees  Are  Protected 


They  are  safe  from  the  attack 
of  small  animals  that  gnaw  and 
kill.  Don’t  expose  your  young 
trees  to  danger  this  winter. 
Excelsior  Wire  Mesh  Tree 
Guards  placed  around  them 
will  make  them  safe.  Durable, 
galvanized  to  prevent  rusting 
and  low  in  cost. 

Write  tor  booklet  R  for  detailed 
information. 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation 


Worcester,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Apples  in  Baker  Boxes  bring  better  prices 
than  in  barrels.  New,  clean  boxes,  eastern 
or  western  style— no  breakage.  Your 
^  name  printed  on  them.  Write 
today  for  low  prices.  You 
pay  no  middlemen’s  profits. 


BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 

64  Faster  Si.,  Wercaster,  Mass. 


Every  crib 
chockfull 


Every  bin  running  over — the  Solvay-limed  farm 
is  known  by  its  bumper  crops.  Pure,  soluble 
Solvay  lime  is  ground  fine  and  feeds  easily 
through  drill  or  sower;  sweetens  the  soil  to 
rich  fertility.  Guaranteed  high  test  95%  car¬ 
bonates,  furnace  dried,  non -caustic — safest, 
cheapest 

Ask  for  Solvay  Booklet  about  lime  and  how  to 
use  it  Sent  FREE. 

THE  SOLVAY 
PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Avenue 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


_  'pULVERlZtS , 

LIMESTONE 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


THE  PJLGHIM  SPIKIT 
PABT  V. 

One  of  the  most  affecting  scenes  in  the 
entire  pageant  was  “The  Return  of  the 
Mayflower.”  While  the  Pilgrims  landed 
on  December  20,  it  was  not  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  April  15  that  the  little  vessel  start¬ 
ed  back.  Many  of  the  crew  were  sick, 
and  some  of  them  died.  The  captain  did 
not  quite  dare  to  venture  out  during  the 
Winter.  When  at  length  the  Mayflower 
started,  all  that  were  left  of  the  little 
baud  gathered  to  .see  her  go.  Half  of  the 
company  had  died  during  the  Winter. 
Those  who  were  left  were  feeble  and  half 
sick  from  exposure.  These  men  seemed 
to  invite  sickness  when  they  first  came  by 
plunging  into  the  cold  water  and  exposing 
themselves  in  every  way.  It  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  history  that  this  little  band  of 
sick  and  lonely  people  did  not  desert  their 
post  and  go  back  to  England.  Other  col¬ 
onists  before  them  had  abandoned  their 
enterprise  under  easier  circumstances. 
At  the  opening  of  this  scene  the  com¬ 
bination  of  strong  lights  were  turned  on 
the  Mayflower  as  she  swung  at  anchor, 
ready  to  depart.  There  was  shown  a 
group  of  all  the  surviving  Pilgrims  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  waterside.  Bradford,  the 
leader,  says: 

"It  is  ill  to  wish  death,  hut  worse  to 
fear  it.” 

Brewster,  the  spiritual  guide,  adds : 

"The  future  is  ours!” 

Stout  Myles  Standish,  the  military  cap¬ 
tain  : 

"Here  we  must  stand,  a  bulwark.” 

Winslow,  the  lawyer: 

“ Better  our  nearest  neighbor  hundreds 
of  miles  away  than  rivalry  and  quarrels 
close  at  hand!” 

It.  was  characteristic  of  these  men  and 
women  and  of  their  descendants  to  put  all 
such  questions  to  a  popular  vote,  after  a 
full  discussion.  That  was  their  idea  of 
democracy,  and  in  this  case  the  entire 


who  knew  just  what  was  needed  and  could 
influence  the  others.  In  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  every  form  of  government  comes, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  a  control  by  a  small 
group  of  strong  men.  So  long  as  men 
differ  in  mental  ability  and  commanding 
power,  every  group  of  people — they  may 
call  themselves  township  or  State  or  na¬ 
tion — will  sooner  or  later  find  itself  di¬ 
rected  by  the  strongest  minds.  The  nat¬ 
ural  leaders  will  rise  like  cream  out  of  the 
milk,  or  they  will  be  violently  separated 
out  by  revolution  or  political  power.  The 
Pilgrims  came  here  to  establish  a  democ¬ 
racy  wherein  all  should  be  equal.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  most  powerful  natural  law  of  so¬ 
ciety.  a  few  strong  men  dominated  the  sit¬ 
uation.  It  is  well  for  history  that  this 
was  so,  for  had  Plymouth  been  a  pure  de¬ 
mocracy,  without  strong  leaders,  and 
each  man  privileged  to  do  as  he  pleased, 
the  colony  never  could  have  endured. 
Through  strict  and  stern  discipline  men 
like  Bradford,  Winslow  and  Standish 
compelled  the  weaker  minds  to  follow  a 
definite  path  until  the  colony  was  strong 
enough  to  endure.  The  experiment  suc¬ 
ceeded  because  these  leaders,  were  not 
only  strong,  but  they  were  straight,  with 
little  ambition  except  to  serve  their  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  very  easy  to  call  them  bigots 
and  hypocrites  and  blue-nosed  fanatics, 
and  to  call  their  religion  a  form  of  bitter 
oppression.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  their  method  of  government  proved 
successful,  not  only  in  its  foundation,  but  in 
the  vast  edifice  that  has  been  reared  upon 
it.  During  the  300  years  since  this  first 
co-operative  experiment  in  farming  and 
fishing  was  started  there  have  been  thou¬ 
sands  of  similar  attempts  to  combine  men 
for  some  sort  of  government.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  each  one  of  them  has  at  some 
time  passed  away  from  a  pure  democracy 
into  the  control  of  a  small  group  of  su¬ 
perior  minds.  There  have  been  more  fail¬ 
ures  than  successes,  because  it  is  human 
nature  for  men.  trusting  in  their  own 
strength  alone,  finally  to  manipulate  the 
power  of  such  organizations  for  their 
own  benefit.  There  comes  a  time  when 
the  organization  becomes  so  highly  organ¬ 
ized  that  the  leaders  are  more  iriterested 
in  maintaining  the  organization  than  in 


sails  were  spread,  the  anchor  lifted,  and 
she  sailed  slowly  out  of  the  harbor. 


company,  fully  understanding  what  was  _  _ _ _ _ _  ul6„u„ttuUu  L1,«u 

before  them,  voted  to  remain.  1  hen  a  ^ lielping’  its  individual  members.  The  sue- 
gun  was  fired  from  the  Mayflower,  nei  cesses  among  such  enterprises  are  found 

only  where  the  group  of  leaders  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  some  religious  feeling  which  makes 
them  desire  to  be  honest  and  makes  them 
fear  to  be  otherwise.  From  1620  down 
through  history  no  true  co-operative  en¬ 
terprise  can  prosper  unless  it  have  some 
strong  religious  feeling  behind  it. 


Those  of  us  who  sat  watching  this 
beautiful  picture  felt  that  we  were  look¬ 
ing  upon  one  of  the  great  turning  points 
of  history.  It  was  a  solemn  spectacle, 
and  it  seemed  to  all  of  us  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  thing  to  do  when  Brewster  stood  be¬ 
fore  them  and  said  : 

"Let  us  go  to  the  Fort  and  pray  for 
the  safe  passage  of  this  ship  and  our 
dying  Governor.” 

'  They  fell  quickly  into  position,  the 
armed  men  in  advance  and  at  the  sides, 
with  the  women  and  children  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Thus  grouped  they  marched  slowly 
away  as  the  lights  faded  out.  The  next 
day '  we  saw  a  procession  of  Plymouth 
people  representing  this  call  to  worship. 
Each  day  during  the  Summer  this  proces¬ 
sion  started  from  Plymouth  Rock  and 
marched  slowly  up  Leyden  Street  to  the 
old  church  and  burying  ground.  The  men 
and  women  who  made  up  this  group  were 
direct  descendants  of  the  Mayflower  peo¬ 
ple.  They  were  dressed  in  what  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  Pilgrims’  garb.  The 
men  carried  old-fashioned  muskets  and 
swords.  Some  of  the  women  led  little 
children,  while  others  carried  babies  in 
their  arms.  Slowly  and  steadily  they 
marched  on,  an  impressive  group.  Most 
of  them  were  clad  in  sober  black,  but  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  women  wore  cloaks  lined  with 
red  or  green — a  touch  of  color  in  the  grim 
picture.  Some  of  the  women  wore  their 
white  caps  a  little  rakishly  at  one  side, 
showing  waves  of  bright  curling  hair,  as 
though  nature  had  determined  to  put  a  lit¬ 
tle  touch  of  careless  beauty  into  the  stern, 
hard  life  which  stretched  before  these 
pioneers.  I  saw  this  procession  while 
standing  before  the  First  Church,  in 
Town  Square.  Close  beside  us  was  a 
group  all  too  typical  of  our  modern 
American  life ;  a  big  man  with  a  hard, 
brutal  face,  and  the  evidences  of  coarse 
wealth  standing  out  all  over  him.  With 
him  were  three  women,  with  painted  and 
powdered  faces  and  skirts  too  short  for  a 
bathing  suit.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  was  pre¬ 
sented  between  these  butterflies  and  par¬ 
asites  and  the  serious  men  and  women 
who  marched  past  us.  They  had  made  it 


Do  You  Look  Forward  To  a 
Good  Night’s  Rest f 


Do  you  regularly  antici¬ 
pate  a  refreshing  sleep? 
Or  do  you  dread  going  to 
bed,  only  to  stare,  sleep¬ 
less,  at  the  walls?  The 
difference  between  sleep¬ 
ing  and  staring  is  simply 
a  matter  of  nerves. 

When  your  nervous 
system  is  in  a  sound  con¬ 
dition,  you  are  certain  to 
sleep  well.  But  when 
your  nerves  are  worn  out 
and  beyond  your  control, 
your  rest  is  broken  and 
your  awakening  leaves 
you  languid  and  irritable. 

Doctors  know  that 
much  of  the  nerve  dis¬ 
orders  result  from  tea 
and  coffee  drinking.  The 
drugs  in  these  drinks 
over-stimulate,oftencaus- 
ing  the  serious  ills  which 
result  from  disturbing  the 
regular  bodily  functions.  It 
is  for  your  health’s  sake 
that  many  doctors  now 
say  you  should  quit  tea 


and  coffee.  Drink  Postum, 
the  delicious  meal-time 
beverage  instead!  In  fla¬ 
vor  it  is  much  like  coffee. 

Postum  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  a  nerve  strengthener 
because  it  lets  you  get 
sound,  restful  sleep. 
Postum  is  a  skilfully-made 
cereal  beverage,  and  the 
secret  of  its  popularity  is 
its  protection  to  health 
and  its  delicious  flavor. 

Ask  your  grocer  for 
Postum.  Drink  this  hot, 
refreshing  beverage  in 
place  of  tea  or  coffee  for 
10  days  and  see  what  a 
wonderful  difference  it 
will  make  in  the  way  you 
feel. 

Postum  comes  in  two 
forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by 
the  addition  of  boiling  water- 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of 
larger  bulk,  for  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  the  drink  while  the 
meal  is  being  prepared)  made 
by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 


Postum  for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


One  scene  in  this  pageant  showed  the 
first  organized  group  of  “kickers”  or 
“soreheads”  which  appeared  at  Plymouth. 
Any  community  without  such  a  group 
would  be  a  dull  place  to  live  in.  Most 
of  these  “kickers”  came  in  the  ship  For¬ 
tune,  which  arrived  about  one  year  after 
the  Mayflower.  She  brought  35  persons, 
but  no  provisions  for  them.  That  meant 
a  shortage  of  food  for  the  Winter,  and 
these  newcomers  complained  because,  in 
stead  of  beef  and  beer,  they  were  obliged 
to  eat  “strange  fish  and  drink  water. 
They  kept  “fat  and  slick”  on  this  new 
diet,  but  it  made  the  basis  for  a  growl, 
and  that  in  time  developed  into  a  grouch. 
We  shall  see  a  little  later  how  the  Pil 
grims  handled  the  leaders  of  this  revolt. 
When  they  were  put  out  of  mischief  the 
rest  subsided,  for  a  rebellion  is  like  an 
organized  government  in  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  engineered  and  pushed  through 
by  a  few  strong  minds.  In  every  case 
where  the  majority  is  thought  to  rule,  the 
invisible  government  is  really  a  small 
minority,  and  when  this  minority  is  clean 
and  patriotic  it  is  probably  the  most  capa¬ 
ble  form  of  government  yet  devised. 

For  “sundrie  years,”  as  Bradford  puts 
it,  Plymouth  was  conducted  on  a  form 
of  socialism — there  being  au  equal  divis¬ 
ion  of  property  and  crops  and  all  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  payment  of  the  general 
debt.  This  plan  proved  a  failure,  as  it 
always  will  in  any  community  where  there 
are  differences  in  ability  and  desire.  Brad¬ 
ford  in  his  history  tells  why  this  form  of 
socialism  failed. 

“The  yong-men  that  were  most  able 
to  and  fitte  for  labor  and  service  did  re¬ 
pine  that  they  should  spend  their  time 
and  strength  to  work  for  other  men’s 
wives  and  children  without  recompense.” 

The  strong  men  complained  that  while 
they  did  the  work  they  got  no  more  out  of 
it  than  those  who  did  little  or  nothing. 
The  older  men  “thought  it  some  indignite 


possible  that  this  bloated  personage  might  and  disrespect  unto  'them”  to  have  no 
make  a  vulgar  display  of  his  wealth  in  “ 

front  of  the  church  !  I  think  the  man  felt 
■something  of  this,  for  as  the  slow  proces¬ 
sion  passed  him  he  took  a  big  cigar  out 
of  his  mouth  and  uncovered  his  fat.  bald 
head.  I  wonder  if  for  the  moment  he 
thought  that  ther  sober  and  quaint  “back 
numbers”  possessed  a  treasure  of  life 
which  all  his  money  could  not  buy?  I 
wonder  if  he  thought  as  he  stood  there 
that  if  this  country  is  to  endure  as  a  Re¬ 
public  it  must  be  sustained  by  what 
these  sober  pioneers  stood  for,  rather  than 
what  he  could  buy.  Perhaps  he  is  not 
much  interested  in  what  happens  to  the 
country  after  his  life  job  of  trying  to  ex¬ 
tract  selfish  pleasure  has  come  to  an  end. 


The  remainder  of  the  pageant  had  to 
do  almost  entirely  with  the  social  or  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  the  Pilgrims  and  their  polit¬ 
ical  troubles.  The  original  Mayflower 
company  were  mostly  of  one  mind,  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  little  group  of  master  spirits 


more  than  the  meaner  and  younger  sort. 
And  the  women,  too. 

“For  men’s  wives  to  be  commanded  to 
do  service  for  other  men,  as  dressing 
their  meat,  washing  their  clothes,  etc.. 
they  deemed  it  a  kind  of  slaverie,  neither 
would  many  husbands  well  brooke  it.” 

Industrial  socialism  proved  a  failure 
and  <the  leaders  decided  that  “they  should 
set  come  every  man  for  his  own  particular 
and  in  that  regard  trust  to  themselves.” 
They  therefore  assigned  to  each  family  a 
parcel  of  land,  in  size  according  to  the 
size  of  the  family,  eac-h  member  to  pay 
into  the  common  store  at  least  one  bushel 
of  corn.  This  arrangement  worked  well. 
Then,  as  now.  the  women  had  much  to  do 
with  farm  life. 

“The  women  now  went  willingly  into 
the  field  and  tooke  their  little-ons  with 
them  to  set  corne — which  before  would 
aledg  weakness  and  inability ;  whom  to 
have  compelled  would  have  been  thought 
great  tiranie  and  oppression.” 

Bradford  seems  to  ithink  this  change 


“then  you'll 
Be  Through  Roofing 

Put  Winthrops  on  your  roof  and  forget 
about  it.  Here  is  the  only  tapered 
asphalt  shingle — thin  at  the  top,  thick 
at  the  butt,  they  lie  flat  on  the  roof. 

You  can  lay  them  over  the  old  roof. 

Roofs  of  Winthrop  Tapered  Asphalt 
Shingles  laid  as  long  as  15  years  ago 
are  still  giving  as  good  satisfaction  as 
when  new  and  the  owners  say  they 
have  had  no  expense  for  repairs. 

You  can  have  an  economical  roof  of 
fire-safe,  storm-resisting  and  long-last¬ 
ing  Winthrop  Tapered  Asphalt  Shin¬ 
gles.  Fill  out  the  Coupon  and  send  it 
in,  today.  We  willTsend  you  a 

Free  Sample  Shingle 

and  a  copy  of  “  Shelter,  The  Second 
Instinct  of  Man.”  It  tells  the  history 
of  roofing  and  shows  pictures  of  roofs 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Besides  Winthrops,  we  make  a  full  line 
of  high  grade  roofing,  a  roof  for  every 
purpose.  Look  for  the  Indian  Brand 
trade-mark', 

Lockport  Paper  Company,  Dept.  No.  2 
Lockport  .  -  New  York 


Lockport  Paper 
Company,  Dept.  No.  2 

Lockport,  New  York 

Please  send  me  your  history 
of  roofing  and  sample  shingle. 

I  am  thinking  of  roofing 

a  new  building  Q 
an  old  building  Q 


Name. 


Address, 


x>p 

Tapered  Asphalt  Shingles 
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“Most 

Comfortable 

Ever 

Worn” 

— is  what 
millions  say 
about 


'~)Wi 

KUBBIRLESS 


or  ExcellO 

Suspender'S 


**  A  Full  Year's  Wear  Guaranteed  in  Every  Pair." 

No  rubber  to  rot.  Plenty  of  Stretch  from 
Phosphor  Bronze  Springs.  Slip-loop  back  gives 
Solid  Comfort.  Price  75c. 

NU-WAY  Spring  Strech  Garters.  Easy 
and  comfortable— don't  bind  the  leg.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Price  50c. 

NU-WAY  Spring  Strech  Hose  Supporters 
and  Corset  Sew-Ona  give  long  wear  and  com¬ 
fort.  Price  25c. 

Ask  Your  Dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  them,  send 
direct,  giving  Dealer’s  name.  Accept  no  sub- 
stituts.  Insist  on  NU-WAY  or  EXCELLO. 
Our  Guarantee  Label  attached  to  each  pair. 


NU-WAY  Strech  Suspender  Company,  Mfrs. 

1710  Mott  Bide.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Help  Us  Help 
New  York  State 
Farmers 

Hundreds  of  letters  are  pouring 
into  our  office — letters  from  respon¬ 
sible  New  York  State  farmers  asking 
for  loans.  Help  us  to  help  these 
men;  we  will  all  benefit. 

SV2%  and  Safety 

Let  your  surplus  money  help  build  up 
the  farming  business.  Buy  our  Collateral 
Trust  Gold  Notes,  $100 — $500 — $t,000  de¬ 
nominations — due  one  year  to  five  years 
from  date — 514%  interest,  payable  semi¬ 
annually.  Fully  secured. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rocheater,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $11 5,000 


POWER  BUZZ  SAW! 

No  need  to  worry  about  coal  if  A 
you  have  this  rig— Use  euginei 
every  day 

work!h°r  . ’fib”"!: 


F.0.B, 
_  K.C. 

m  Pittsburgh 
S6.60 

Mi 


7!nf  Cuts  just^ 

as  fast  as  you  can' 
feed  wood  to  saw.  Cut  your  entire 
winter’s  wood  in  a  few  days.  WITTE  Power 
Buzz  Saws  are  built  in  3  sizes— small,  medium 
and  large.  Engln*  and  Saw  Complete  with 
Belt.  Every  farm  should  have  one.  We  also 
make  Log  Saws,  Tree  Saws  and  big  Portable  Saw 
Eigs.  Tell  us  Size  Engine  or  Saw  Outfit  you  can 
use,  and  we  will  quote  you  special. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo, 
1892  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


f  DAY  SALE 

Prices  Slashed 


Here  is  the  greatest  money  saving  sale* 
you  ever  heard  of.  Prices  cut  to  the  bone  on  Fences, 
Gates t  Steel  Posts ,  Roofing  and  Paint . 

GET  BROWN'S  FACTORY  PRICES 

Don’t  spend  a  cent  until  you  get  my  prices. 
You’ll  bo  surprised  when  you  compare  with 
others.  Remember  I  pay  freight  and  sell  only 
direct  from  my  factories  to  you. 

rnre  96-PAGE  BOOK 
rlflLCi  OF  BIG  BARGAINS 

The  greatest  bargain  book  ever  printed. 

_ Every  page  is  like  finding  money.  Buy  now 

^Turing:  this  sale.  Prices  dropped  to  the  bottom, 
t  your  name  on  a  postal  and  mail  NOW.  Jim  Brown,  Pros. 

own  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  359  ,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  OXE  MAN.  It’.  HING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Sores  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FKKK  catalog  No.  B6S  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St,  Chicago,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


was  a  mistake,  but  he  agreed  to  it  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  unanimous  desire.  He 
thinks  it  did  “much  diminish  and  take  of 
the  mutual  respect  that  should  be  pre¬ 
served  among  them.”  He  consoles  him¬ 
self  as  follows : 

“Let  none  objecte,  this  is  man’s  corrup¬ 
tion  and  nothing  ito  the  sourse  itselfe.  I 
answer,  seeing  all  men  have  this  corrup¬ 
tion  in  them,  God  in  his  wisdom  saw  an¬ 
other  course  fitte  for  them.” 

Well,  the  same  spirit  is  found  today 
whenever  people  try  to  “co-operate.” 
Nearly  everyone  is  greatly  in  favor  so 
long  as  the  organization  puts  something 
extra  in  his  own  hands.  He  loses  interest 
when  he  must  for  a  time  pay  out  some¬ 
thing  for  others.  We  all  want  to  get 
rather  than  give.  Now,  let  us  see  how 
the  Pilgrims  paid  their  company  debt  and 
how  they  handled  the  ‘“kickers.” 

H.  W.  C. 


A  Talk  About  House  Plants 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for  house 
plants?  I  have  a  lot  and  only  have  one 
window  in  which  to  keep  them  so  they 
can  have  sun.  I  have  Fuchsias,  Coleus, 
geraniums  and  a  few  ferns.  O  bought  a 
couple  of  young  ones  in  Spring  and  they 
are  now  growing  nicely.  Some  tell  me 
coal  gas  from  a  parlor  heater  will  kill 
flowers  and  ferns.  I  keep  them  up¬ 
stairs  in  one  bedroom  on  the  south  side. 
Before  I  planted  my  flowers  I  put  in  a 
I’-and  of  fertilizer  prepared  for  pot 
plants.  Is  this  any  good?  I  got  dirt 
from  the  woods,  good  black  dirt,  then  I 
mixed  some  dirt  from  my  flower  beds  into 
this  and  about  a  tablespoonful  of  this 
fertilizer.  This  room  where  I  keep  my 
flowers  is  very  cold  when  the  weather  is 
freezing  outside.  Do  you  think  a  little 
oil  heater  would  be  all  right  to  keep  the 
room  warm,  and  would  the  fumes  of  the 
oil  injure  the  plants?  Also,  somebody 
•told  me  to  put  a  little  castor  oil  around 
the  roots  of  my  fern ;  that  it  would  make 
it  grow.  MRS.  R.  M. 

Among  the  house  plants  mentioned, 
the  Coleus  is  not  likely  to  be  at  all  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  quite  subject  to  insect  at¬ 
tack.  drops  its  leaves  if  chilled  or  exposed 
to  coal  gas,  and  does  not  show  the  same 
brilliance  of  color  as  out  of  doors.  Fuch¬ 
sias  often  do  very  well,  geraniums  are 
usually  satisfactory,  and  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ferns  that  make  very  desirable 
house  plants. 

Escaping  coal  gas  is  extremely  detri¬ 
mental  to  house  plants,  but  it  is  certainly 
equally  bad  for  human  occupants.  If 
this  trouble  exists,  it  should  be  remedied 
by  better  draft,  repairs,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  needed.  We  have  grown  and 
bloomed  fine  house  plants  in  rooms  heated 
by  coal  stoves ;  the  fresh  pure  air,  regular 
ventilation  and  sufficient  moisture  they 
required  provided  the  best  conditions  for 
family  comfont.  An  oil  stove  may  he 
used  to  provide  warmth  in  an  unheated 
room,  but  special  care  should  be  given  to 
ventilation,  as  the  oil  stove  exhausts 
oxygen  rapidly. 

There  are  some  useful  fertilizer  mix¬ 
tures  prepared  for  house  plants,  and 
while  we  do  not  know  the  preparation 
named,  it  is  probably  all  right.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  humus  and  loam  with  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  doubtless  be  satisfactory,  if 
you  have  put  a  good  supply  of  drainage 
material  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  Ger¬ 
aniums  do  not  need  rich  soil,  and  the  soil 
should  be  very  firm  in  the  pot.  Loose 
soil,  over  rich,  is  often  accountable  for 
sickly  geraniums. 

Do  not  afflict  your  poor  plants  with 
castor  oil.  It  will  do  thorn  no  good,  and 
will  injure  the  texture  of  the  soil.  Well- 
meaning  people  often  advise  tea,  coffee, 
castor  oil  and  other  weird  messes  for 
house  plants.  Avoid  them  all.  If  a  little 
extra  fertility  is  needed  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  stir  about  a  level  teaspoonful  of  dried 
blood  lightly  into  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
This,  or  bonemeal,  is  often  especially 
helpful  to  a  Boston  fern. 

Among  attractive  house  plants  you  will 
find  several  of  the  Begonias  very  bright 
and  free  flowering,  but  they  would  be  sen¬ 
sitive  to  chill  or  coal  gas.  Among  palms, 
the  feathery  little  'Cocas  Weddelliana  is 
charming,  also  Kentia  Forsteriana,  and 
we  have  found  them  most  satisfactory. 
The  foliage  should  be  kept  free  of  dust 
by  a  weekly  sponging  with  lukewarm  wa¬ 
ter.  The  familiar  Boston  fern,  the  holly 
fern  and  the  dainty  little  Pteris  erotica 
albo-lineata  are  all  fine  for  Hie  house. 

A  few  tulips  and  hyacinths,  potted 
now.  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months  while  they  form 
roots,  and  then  brought  to  the  window 
in  succession,  will  provide  you  with  beau¬ 
tiful  flowering  plants  for  a  long  time. 
Their  treatment  is  so  simple,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  so  satisfying,  that  no  window 
garden  should  he  without  them.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  “luck”  with  house 
plants,  but  conditions  must  he  right  to 
give  success.  A  sodden  soil  with  poor 
drainage,  lack  of  fresh  air,  escaping  coal 
or  illuminating  gas,  and  sudden,  severe 
chills,  are  common  causes  of  plant  injury. 


Pomace  as  Fertilizer 

Will  apple  nomace  hurt  corn  ground  if 
it  lies  over  Winter  spread  thinly  with 
manure  spreader?  e.  f.  s. 

There  is  some  danger  unless  you  use 
lime.  Fresh  pomace  is  quite  sour,  and 
we  have  known  it  to  injure  the  soil.  To 
be  safe  about  it  we  would  use  at  least 
one  ton  of  limestone  to  the  acre  when 
spreading  the  pomace, 
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YOU  are  the  Judge! 

YOU  don’t  have  to  trust  anyone  else’s  judgment.  Here  are 

i 


actual  cloth  samples  sent  you  without  charge.  Samples  of 

bala 


:iotn  samp] 

Clothcraft  serges — blue,  brown,  gray.  Of  finest 


lanced  worsted 


:rge  _  . 

yarns,  chosen  for  their  natural  fibre  strength,  woven  in  the  simplest 
and  strongest  kind  of  weave — they  "wear  like  iron.” 

Conservatively  smart,  real  man  styles  are  also  pictured  in  this  folder.  It  also 
tells  the  story  of  75  years  of  making  men’s  suits,  how  Clothcraft  learned  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  fewer  models,  devised  money-saving  short-cuts  in  manufacture  and 
buys  raw  material  in  enormous  quantities. 

— all  to  give  you  the  best  value  in  a  suit  at  the  minimum  price. 

Send  today  for  one  of  these  folders  with  serge  samples. 

THE  JOSEPH  8C  FEISS  CO.,  2163  West  53rd  Street,  Cleveland,  O 

- —  - - —  — - 1 

THE  JOSEPH  8C  FEISS  CO.,  2163  West  53rd  Street,  Cleveland,  O.  , 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  folder  containing  actual  swatches  of  the  Clothcraft  serges,  etc.  • 

I 

(Sign  Here) .  (Address  Here) .  • 


GUARANTEED  FIRSTS 


30x3%  BATAVIA  CORDS 

15 


factory  to  YOU^  jfc 

12,000 mile  adjustment  basis  ■ 

Correct  size  for  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Maxwell  and  many 
others.  Not  sold  through  dealers.  Send  check,  express- 
or  money-order.  We  will  ship  at  once  by  parcel  post, 
charges  collect.  Absolute  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 
9  Robertson  St.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Tire  Makers  for 
15  years 


Reference  :  First  Natl.  Bank 
.  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Heat  Your  Entire  House' 

Comfortably 

with  one  fire  and  save  time,  fuel,  work 
and  money  by  making  the  whole  house  a 
part  of  your  heating  equipment  with  the 

NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace 

“The  one  you’ve  heard  so  much  about  ” 

Write  today  for  free  printed  matter  and 
learn  how  you  can  save  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  your  fuel,  and  heat  every  room 
with  one  fire. 

The  NEW-IDEA  has  many  advantages 
over  other  furnaces. 

The  doors  of  your  home  are  your  dampers. 
Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 

100-200  White  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  “Superior”  Pipe  Fur¬ 
naces  and  “imperial”  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Boilers. 
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The  NEW-IDEA 

Ventilates  as  it  heats. 

Provides  summer  comfort 
in  coldest  winter  weather. 

Saves  care,  worry  and 
costly  fuel  bills. 

Saves  the  tearing  up  of 
floors  and  partitions — easi¬ 
ly  installed  in  a  day. 

Provides  the  most  healthful 
heat  —  the  kind  physicians 
recommend. 

Furnishes  the  ideal  heating 
system  at  minimum 
cost. 


VSl.en  you -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TEE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  i860 


Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  Fork 

Herbert  W.  Colllngwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04,  equal  to  8s.  Cd,,  «r 
bis  marks,  or  10!^. francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  il.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


At  the  head  of  your  editorial  page,  issue  of  Septem¬ 
ber  24.  you  said : 

“It  is  our  ambition  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  so  human 
and  so  sincere  that  two  strangers  may  meet  anywhere 
and,  the  moment  they  find  they  are  both  readers  of  this 
paper,  instantly  fee]  that  they  have  the  common  inter¬ 
ests  of  members  of  a  great  family.” 

Righto !  That  identical  thing  happened  during  the 
past  Summer.  I  was  a  passenger  on  board  the  good' 
S.  S.  I’atria.  booked  for  Europe ;  had  passed  the  Azores 
and  then  on  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  out  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  I  was  perusing  my  latest  copy 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  (issue  July  2)  when  a  fellow  passen¬ 
ger  (hitherto  a  stranger)  saluted  me  with:  “So  you  are 
a  R.  N.-Y.  man  too,  eh?”  This  was  our  simple  intro¬ 
duction,  and  it  was  sufficient ;  we  were  no  longer  stran¬ 
gers,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  caused  a  bond  of  “common 
interests”  to  spring  up;  and  had  I  gone  to  the  North 
Pole  I  doubtless  would  have  bad  a  similar  experience 
there  !  JOHN  R.  van  dine. 

Michigan. 

MOST  likely!  We  have  readers  in  Alaska,  so 
far  north  that  they  tell  us  of  putting  the  kero¬ 
sene  can  on  the  stove  to  melt  the  oil  for  a  light! 
You  will  find  pictures  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  pasted  on 
the  walls  of  cabins  in  the  far  north.  We  also  have 
readers  as  far  south  as  Patagonia.  And  wherever 
you  find  us  you  will  be  welcome. 

HERE  is  something  many  of  our  readers  want  to 
know — how  to  make  brooms.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  questions  about  it,  hut  it  seems  hard  to 
get  a  description  that  really  describes.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  expert  broom  makers  in  our  big 
family.  Can  they  tell  how  to  do  it  so  that  others 
will  understand?  This  is  a  case  where  volunteers 
are  desired.  How  do  you  make  a  broom? 

* 

I  note  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  about  tax-exempt  se¬ 
curities.  A  town  near  me  has  issued  bonds  in  order  to 
obtain  money  for  building  a  sewer.  These  bonds  are  to 
pay  6  per  cent  and  are  guaranteed  free  from  tax.  The 
sewer  is  needed  and  will  increase  the  value  of  property 
by  attracting  new  residents.  What  objection  can  there 
be  to  making  these  bonds  exempt  from  taxes?  They 
probably  could  not  be  sold  otherwise.  j.  s. 

E  doubt  if  this  town  sewer  system  is  any  more 
necessary  than  a  drainage  system  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms.  It  surely  cannot  be  said  that  the 
sewer  will  be  more  useful  to  the  country  than  good 
drainage  which  would  increase  crop  production. 
Without  question  the  tax  exemption  privilege  on 
various  forms  of  municipal  bonds  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  farmers  to  obtain  credit  for  farm  im¬ 
provement.  Millions  of  dollars  which  ought  to  go 
into  active  production  or  into  business  are  invested 
in  these  bonds  in  order  to  escape  a  fair  share  of  tax 
burdens  or  to  hide  incomes.  That  is,  without  doubt, 
one  reason  for  the  present  business  stagnation,  for 
nearly  twenty  billions  of  dollars  are  now  locked  up 
in  these  tax-exempt  securities.  Many  towns  and 
cities  are  using  this  privilege  so  extravagantly  that 
they  can  never  pay  out  without  resorting  to  ruinous 
taxation.  The  present  system  works  a  great  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  country,  as  it  gives  what  amounts  to  a 
special  privilege  to  the  town.  We  are  in  favor  of  a 
law  or  a  constitutional  amendment,  whichever  is 
necessary,  to  prohibit  the  issuing  of  any  tax-exempt 
securities.  We  would  compel  all  classes  and  all 
forms  of  wealth  to  pay  their  just  share,  without 
exemption  of  special  privilege. 

* 

TI1E  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  in  a  recent  de¬ 
cision  is  quoted  as  follows: 

The  husband  is  the  bead  of  the  family  and  has  the 
right  at  common  law  to  regulate  his  household,  its  ex¬ 
penses  and  visitors,  and  to  exercise  the  general  control 
of  the  family  management. 

This  was  in  a  case  where  the  wife  purchased  a 
still  and  made  and  sold  a  quantity  of  “home  brew.” 
The  husband  was  tried  and  convicted  on  the  theory 
that  he  was,  or  ought  to  be,  master  of  his  own 
house!  We  know  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  will 
be  made  quite  thoughtful  by  this  decision.  We  have 
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seen  them  carefully  wipe  their  shoes  at  the  back 
door  and  then  walk  meekly  into  their  own  house. 
Their  manner  was  not  at  all  like  that  of  a  master. 
It  was  more  like  that  of  one  who  openly  recognizes 
a  superior  household  power.  How  it  will  shock  them 
to  be  told  that  they  are  masters  of  their  own  house! 
They  may  be  so  legally,  hut  most  of  them  lack  the 
moral  power  to  assert  their  legal  rights. 

sk 

E  notice  a  thing  which  seems  to  be  character¬ 
istic  of  all  co-operative  enterprises.  A  good 
proportion  of  the  people  who  join  do  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  just  what  co-operation  means.  They  expect  a 
prompt  advantage  for  themselves,  but  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  in  order  to  receive  that  they  must  give 
away  something  of  their  own.  It  is  hard  sometimes 
to  realize  that  in  any  orderly  community  law  and 
behavior  must  be  a  sort  of  compromise.  We  must 
all  give  up  something  in  order  to  obtain  protection 
and  public  help.  There  are  a  good  many  people 
endowed  with  an  untrained  or  selfish  nature,  who 
want  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  government  or 
organized  society,  yet  are  not  willing  to  contribute 
their  own  share.  Someone  has  said  that  many  per¬ 
sons  are  frightened  at  the  word  “compulsory”  when 
used  with  education.  They  think  it  implies  some 
nature  of  tyranny  or  degradation,  when  the  great 
majority  of  us  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  safeguards 
thrown  around  national  life  to  compel  as  many  as 
possible  of  our  people  to  read  and  write.  Milton 
spoke  of  a  class  of  people  who 

Bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  make  them  free; 
License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty, 

For  who  love  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good. 

It  is  a  popular  thing  just  now  in  the  rush  to  organ¬ 
ize  new  societies  to  forget  or  ignore  the  quiet  and 
efficient  service  which  the  Grange  has  rendered  for 
half  a  century.  The  Grange  has  done  the  nation  a 
great  service  in  training  men  and  women  for  orderly, 
constructive  work.  Some  of  the  newer  organizations 
are  noisier  and  have  more  of  motion,  but  they  would 
have  been  impossible  hut  for  the  sober,  steady,  long- 
continued  work  of  the  Grange. 

* 

HAT  is  known  as  the  “commercial  vitamine” 
has  arrived.  It  comes  in  tablets  or  powders 
said  to  contain  these  mysterious  principles,  and  may 
be  added  to  any  sort  of  food.  It  looks  easy,  and  our 
people  are  writing  to  ask  if  they  should  use  these 
vitamines.  We  would  not  use  them.  They  cannot 
contain  anything  equal  to  the  vitamines  in  pure 
milk.  The  milk  will  give  these  principles  in  fresher, 
purer  and  better  condition,  and  in  addition  a  supply 
of  fat,  lime  and  protein,  all  of  the  best  quality. 
What  earthly  or  heavenly  reason  can  anyone  give 
for  using  this  commercial  stuff  when  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  pure  milk? 

* 

The  Goddess  of  New  Jersey. 

HE  geologic  map  of  New  Jersey  engraved  in 
black  on  page  1227  is,  in  its  original  colors,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  geographical  documents  ever 
worked  out  by  the  geologist  and  the  map  maker.  It 
is  printed  in  45  colors  or  shades  of  colors,  and  shows 
in  minute  detail  all  the  variations  of  soils  and  min¬ 
erals  to  be  found  in  the  Garden  State.  Iron,  lime, 
brick  clay,  salt  marsh  and  sand ;  they  are  all  care¬ 
fully  classified  and  colored.  The  remarkable  thing  is 
that  when  the  course  of  the  Delaware  River  is 
smoothed  and  cleared  with  a  black  mark  we  have  the 
fac-e  of  an  agreeable  looking  woman  wearing  a  gaily 
trimmed  hat  and  the  old-fashioned  arrangement  of 
the  hair  known  as  the  “waterfall.”  It  is  all  there— 
even  to  the  red  nostril  and  “the  pimple  on  her  nose.” 

A  deposit  of  brick  clay  gives  almost  the  exact  shape 
and  location  of  an  ear.  It  is  probable  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  were  born  and  raised  in  New 
Jersey  never  dreamed  that  their  State  showed  such 
personality  on  the  map.  It  ought  to  be  made  into  a 
great  State  asset.  The  map  should  be  hung  in  every 
Jersey  schoolroom.  It  should  be  painted  in  exact 
colors  and  as  large  as  possible  on  the  wall  of  the 
Assembly  Chamber  at  Trenton.  The  Goddess  of  New 
Jersey!  There  she  stands,  looking  hopefully  off  to 
the  West — asking  the  question  of  the  eternal  fem¬ 
inine,  “7s  my  hat  on  straight ?”  Yes,  Mistress  Jer¬ 
sey,  your  hat  is  on  straight  and  your  head  is  level  \ 

* 

T  is  now  settled  that  the  apple  crop  will  be  one  of 
the  shortest  in  many  years.  Following  the  tre¬ 
mendous  crop  of  last  year,  when  millions  of  barrels 
rotted  on  the  ground,  the  present  scarcity  shows  for¬ 
cibly  what  a  gamble  with  nature  farming  and  fruit 
growing  have  become.  Our  own  crop  ripened  at 
least  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  has  dropped 
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badly.  The  present  outlook  is  for  a  warm  Fall, 
which  means  poor  keeping  in  ordinary  storage.  We 
have  thought  it  best  to  sell  promptly  at  high  prices 
and  get  rid  of  the  fruit.  It  requires  judgment  to 
know  what  to  do  in  such  cases.  The  indications  are 
for  a  short  supply  and  prices  ought  to  go  higher. 
There  always  comes  a  point  beyond  which  buyers 
will  not  go.  We  think  that  point  will  be  lower  than 
usual  this  season  and  there  will  be  unusual  loss  in 
storage.  These  prospects  decided  us  to  sell  promptly. 
Others  may  make  a  better  guess  by  holding.  Our 
own  plan  is  to  make  as  fair  an  estimate  as  possible 
of  the  cost  of  production.  When  we  can  make  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  above  that  we  let  the  fruit  go.  In 
some  years  such  a  profit  is  impossible. 

* 

T  is  stated  that  600  potato  growers,  controlling 
20,000  acres  in  New  Jersey,  have  organized  to 
obtain  a  credit  of  $500,000  for  financing  next  year’s 
crop.  These  growers  live  in  what  is  called  the  cen¬ 
tral  potato  belt,  including  Monmouth  County  and 
west  to  the  Delaware  River.  These  men  propose  to 
combine  their  assets  in  a  legal  manner,  and  then 
with  their  combined  security  obtain  the  loan.  This 
is  a  form  of  negotiating  their  credit,  much  the  same 
as  a  great  corporation  would  do  in  order  to  finance 
its  operations  until  it  had  goods  to  sell.  These 
farmers  will  he  able  to  use  this  money  in  buying 
seed,  fertilizer  and  other  supplies,  and  also  in  build, 
ing  store  houses  and  graders.  Such  practices  will, 
without  question,  interfere  with  the  present  business 
of  middlemen  and  handlers.  It  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  industrial  developments  that  are  sure  to  come  in 
the  future.  The  individual  farmer  cannot  always 
use  his  credit  to  the  best  advantage,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  most  of  the  farmers  in  any  locality  could 
control  ample  assets  for  any  loan.  As  we  point  out 
in  another  article  this  week,  the  New  Jersey  farmers 
occupy  a  good  position  for  co-operative  work. 

5k 

I  heartily  agree  with  your  articles  on  the  city  hogs 
who  drive  to  the  country  and  steal  produce  from  the 
farmers.  Let  us  now  reverse  the  case,  and  ask  what 
should  be  done  with  the  country  hogs  who  run  roadside 
markets  and  sell  as  “produce  right  from  the  farm” 
stuff  that,  has  been  purchased  from  the  corner  grocery 
store?  Ask  your  readers  for  a  discussion,  and  I  bet 
you  will  get  an  earful  from  the  city  folks  who  got  stung 
at  the  roadside  market.  I  do  not  mean  every  roadside 
market.  A.  B< 

BUT  how  do  you  know  that  they  are  genuine 
farmers?  We  know  several  cases  where  city 
hucksters  come  out  into  the  country  and  open  road¬ 
side  stands.  They  put  on  a  costume  which  gives 
their  idea  of  what  a  farmer  iooke  like,  buy  cheap 
goods  and  sell  what  they  can.  They  are  frauds,  but 
they  are  not  fanners ,  and  it  is  unfair  to  hold  up 
their  conduct  as  typical  of  country  people.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  some  farmers  have  not  given 
their  customers  a  square  deal.  We  have  no  wish  to 
defend  them  and  we  would  condemn  fraud  or  trick¬ 
ery,  anywhere,  no  matter  who  does  it.  But  do  not 
call  these  made-up  hucksters  and  penny  pinchers 
formers.  Most  of  them  are  third-rate  dealers  in 
disguise. 

7k 

N  instance  of  how  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State 
of  New  York  can  serve  individuals  and  com¬ 
munities  is  revealed  in  a  recent  transaction  with  the 
City  of  New  York  through  the  local  savings  and  loan 
association.  The  city  and  local  banks  subscribe  for 
$50,000  Land  Bank  bonds.  The  proceeds  of  these 
bends  are  absorbed  by  the  local  building  and  loan 
association  and  loaned  out  to  build  homes  and  in¬ 
crease  the  housing  facilities  of  the  city.  The  expense 
of  this  transaction  is  trifling  as  handled  through 
these  strictly  co-operative  institutions,  and  the 
money  in  the  control  of  the  members  serves  imme¬ 
diate  individual  needs,  and  contributes  to  the  com¬ 
munity  welfare. 


Brevities 

You  ought  to  get  about  15  pints  of  popped  corn  from 
one  pint  of  unpopped. 

The  virgin  wool  blankets  sold  by  the  Wool  Growers’ 
Association  are  of  good  quality. 

Fall  is  a  good  time  for  fence  building — before  the 
ground  freezes  there  is  soft  digging. 

Those  who  still  persist  in  using  nitrate  of  soda  in 
late  Fall  might  just  as  well  throw  their  money  away. 

Severau  parties  write  to  ask  if  there  is  any  market 
for  horse  chestnuts.  They  have  no  particular  drug 
value,  and  dealers  here  do  not  buy  them. 

Fruit  buds  were  generally  killed  last  Spring.  This 
should  mean  a  full  crop  next  season.  The  late  frost  did 
not  greatly  injure  the  trees.  It  killed  the  buds,  and 
nature  will  proceed  to  develop  new  ones. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  shoemaker  and  cobbler  has 
come  back  in  many  farm  neighborhoods.  Too  many 
people  had  formed  the  habit  of  buying  a  new  pair  of 
shoes,  wearing  them  partly  out  and  then  throwing  them 
away. 
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North  Dakota  “Recall”  Election 

There  is  a  desperate  political  battle  going  on  in 
North  Dakota.  It  represents  life  or  death  for  the 
Non-Partisan  League.  This  is  a  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tion,  started  and  maintained  to  remedy  many  mar¬ 
keting  and  financial  evils  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
State.  No  one  will  deny  that  those  evils  existed,  and 
that  the  League  fought  them.  For  more  than  six 
years  now  the  farmers,  through  this  League,  have 
controlled  the  State.  They  started  a  new  form  of 
banking  system,  State-owned  mills  and  terminals, 
hail  insurance,  liome-building  and  other  enterprises. 
They  have  been  unable  to  carry  all  these  things 
through  to  completion,  and  a  reaction  has  come,  as 
always  happens  in  such  progressive  movements.  The 
enemies  of  the  League  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
reaction  in  an  effort  to  “recall”  three  State  officers 
who,  as  an  industrial  commission,  have  charge  of  the 
State’s  industrial  program.  Under  the  constitution 
of  North  Dakota  a  “recall”  of  State  officers  is  pos¬ 
sible.  A  petition  must  be  signed  by  40  per  cent  of 
the  voters  in  the  last  previous  election  asking  for 
such  “recall.”  When  such  a  petition  is  tiled  an  elec¬ 
tion  must  be  held,  and  candidates  are  nominated  to 
oppose  the  officials  then  in  office.  On  October  28, 
therefore,  the  Governor,  Attorney-General  and  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  are  really  put  on  trial,  with 
the  voters  as  judge  and  jury.  The  issue  of  course  is 
the  Non-Partisan  League  and  its  management.  North 
Dakota  is  too  far  away  for  us  to  give  any  personal 
judgment.  We  have  made  a  careful  canvass  of  our 
subscribers  in  that  State,  and  we  have  never  known 
that  method  of  investigation  to  go  wrong.  The  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  League  appear  to  be  mostly  town  people. 
The  politicians  of  both  old  parties,  most  business  and 
professional  men,  and  railroad  and  manufacturing 
interests  are  fighting  the  League.  They  say  its  lead¬ 
ers  are  dishonest  or  incompetent,  that  its  program  is 
wild  and  unbusinesslike,  that  it  is  plunging  the  State 
into  bankruptcy  and  discredit.  Therefore  they  want 
the  “recall.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  League  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  farmers  and  many 
people  in  the  small  towns.  They  insist  that  the 
League  and  its  program  are  economically  sound,  that 
the.  farmers  have  been  greatly  benefited  already,  and 
that  the  program,  fairly  carried  out.  will  make  North 
Dakota  prosperous.  They  say  that  this  campaign  is 
being  forced  by  the  very  interests  which  formerly 
held  the  farmers  in  slavery,  with  a  plan  to  renew 
the  chains.  There  are  many  claims  and  side  issues, 
but  essentially  the  question  is,  shall  the  farmers  be 
permitted  to  carry  out  their  State  program? 

Which  side  will  win?  We  judge  from  our  reports 
that  the  weather  on  election  day  will  decide  it.  The 
farmers  have  financed  several  like  campaigns  and 
won  them  all  thus  far.  They  are  now  about  “broke” 
financially  and  have  difficulty  in  raising  a  campaign 
fund.  The  other  side  seems  to  be  well  supplied  with 
money.  Without  question  the  big  railroad  and  mill¬ 
ing  interests  ai’e  back  of  the  “recall”  proposition. 
Thus  far  the  farmers  or  the  League  have  won  every 
campaign,  but  with  diminishing  majorities.  Our 
figures  show  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  North 
Dakota  still  favor  the  League  and  hence  oppose  the 
recall.  This  majority  lives  in  the  country,  often  far 
from  the  polls.  If  election  day  is  bright  and  clear  so 
that  the  women  can  all  get  out  we  think  the  recall 
will  fail.  If  a  bad  storm  should  prevent  farmers 
from  voting  the  recall  will  carry.  It  will  have  to  be 
nearly  an  earthquake,  however,  that  will  keep  these 
determined  men  and  women  at  home.  There  are 
few  fireworks  about  this  election.  It  is  more  like  a 
grim  struggle  for  life  or  death. 


Direct  Sale  of  Wool  Goods 

il  would  like  the  address  of  the  mill  or  someone  of 
authority  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  some  of  those 
farmers’  blankets  to  sell  to  the  members  of  our  associa¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  suppose  they  compare  with  the  blankets 
turned  out  by  our  Eastern  mills,  although  they  might 
contain  a  higher  percentage  of  pure  wool,  if  the  finish 
is  not  so  fuzzy  and  soft.  At  any  rate,  I  am  anxious  to 
have  a  pair  of  them  just  to  help  the  cause  along.  The 
article  interested  me  very  much,  as  I  ran  into  something 
similar  to  it  this  Summer.  I  spent  the  month  of  July 
near  Pittsfield,  Mass.  One  day  I  got  a  ride  on  a  motor 
truck  on  its  way  to  Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  driver  dropped 
me  at  Queechy  Lake,  on  the  New  York  State  side  of 
the  mountain,  about  11  a.  m.,  and  I  was  to  meet  him 
there  at  5  p.  m.  for  a  ride  back,  so  I  arrived  15  min¬ 
utes  ahead  of  time,  and  during  my  wait,  which  was  at 
a  farmhouse  by  the  roadside,  I  saw  in  their  chicken 
yard  of  this  farmhouse  two  women  shaking  out  grain 
sacks,  and  beating  them  clean.  My  curiosity  was 
aroused,  so  I  went  over  and  asked  them  why  they  were 
doing  it.  They  told  me  they  were  going  to  repack. their 
wool  in  these  bags,  as  they  had  three  years’  clip  on 
hand,  and  the  most  they  could  get  offered  for  it  was 
lSe  per  pound.  They  would  not  sell  it  for  that  price, 
and  nine  miles  east  of  them  there  are  mills  that  use 
thousands  of  pounds  each  year  and  yet  won’t  buy  from 
the  farmers  nearby.  I  presume  the  amount  is  so  small 
they  don’t  want  to  bother  with  it,  but  there  are  many 
other  farmers  who  keep  from  25  to  50  sheep  in  the 
same  boat  up  in  that  country  who  might  get  together 
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and  have  their  wool  made  to  sleep  under,  instead  of 
hanging  in  bags  up  in  the  attic.  c.  a.  h. 

New  York, 

This  man  is  connected  with  a  city  mutual  co-opera¬ 
tive  association  which  buys  supplies  for  its  members. 
They  can  use  many  blankets,  auto  robes  and  suitings. 
This  is  one  way  in  which  consumers  and  producers 
may  get  together.  F>y  means  of  their  organization 
New  York  State  wool  growers  have  been  able  to  pool 
their  wool  and  send  it  in  large  quantities  to  a  mill. 
There  it  is  made  into  blankets,  auto  robes,  horse 
blankets  and  cloth  for  suits.  These  are  sold  direct  to 
individuals  or  to  organized*  buying  clubs.  We  have 
bought  one  of  these  blankets,  and  our  folks  are  so 
well  pleased  with  it  that  they  want  more.  It  is  an 
excellent  bargain.  This  plan  of  organizing  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  then  to  make  direct  distribution  is  right 
in  principle,  and  if  it  can  be  developed  economically 
it  will  prove  a  great,  help  to  farmers  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  hope  the  same  thing  can  be  worked  out.  with 
hides  and  manufactured  leather.  Years  ago  farmers 
and  their  families  did  a  great  share  of  such  work  as 
baking,  hat  and  clothing  making,  tanning  and  shoe¬ 
making.  Somehow  this  work  has  been  taken  away 
from1  them  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  privileged 
class  which  has  demanded  and  obtained  twice  as 
much  for  its  service  as  the  service  was  worth ! 
Farmers  have  tried  in  every  way  to  remedy  this,  but 
they  have  failed,  and  always  will  fail  so  long  as 
the  individual  farmer  attempts  to  compete  with  a 
strong  organization.  We  have  long  believed  that  in¬ 
dustrial  prosperity  for  farmers  must  come  from  a 
change  in  system  which  will  bring  back  to  the 
farmer  some  of  the  work  he  formerly  did  in  prepar¬ 
ing  and  handling  his  own  products.  It  will  not  pay 
him,  perhaps,  to  do  all  the  work  in  his  own  home 
and  family,  as  was  formerly  done,  but  he  can  organ¬ 
ize  to  control  the  work  and  act  as  his  own  middle¬ 
man.  This  industry  of  making  and  selling  blankets 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  system  which,  we  think, 
will  rapidly  develop. 


The  New  York  Trespass  Law 

The  amendments  to  the  conservation  law,  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  will  afford 
some  relief  to  the  farmers  if  they  will  only  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  them.  These  amendments  prohibit  not  only  fish¬ 
ing  and  shooting  on  posted  lands,  hut  also  trespassers 
with  a  rod  or  gun  ;  and  no  longer  require  the  farmer  to 
maintain  the  signs,  but  only  to  renew  annually,  during 
July,  August  or  September,  such  signs  as  have  become 
illegible  or  have  been  destroyed.  These  amendments 
provide  that  the  notices  must  warn  “All  persons  against 
hunting  or  fishing  or  trespassing  for  that  purpose.” 

The  signs  must  be  not  less  than  12x12  in.,  and  one 
notice  must  be  posted  at  each  corner,  and  at  least  one 
on  each  side ;  and  the  notices  must  not  be  more  than  40 
rods  apart  along  the  boundary  lines.  This  makes  con¬ 
victions  easy  and  certain,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  signs  were  properly  posted  and  that  the 
offender  was  found  on  the  premises  with  a  gun  in  his 
possession. 

As  the  offense  is  a  misdemeanor,  anyone  who  wit¬ 
nesses  it  can  arrest  the  offender  without  a  warrant  and 
turn  him  over  to  the  nearest  State  policeman  or  con¬ 
stable  for  prosecution.  The  amendment  also  provides 
that,  the  State  must  prosecute  at  its  expense  and  pay 
one-half  of  the  penalty,  $50,  to  the  landowner  or  to  the 
owner  of  the  shooting  and  fishing  rights.  If  any  farmer 
does  not  care  to  arrest  the  offender,  he  should  get  the 
number  of  the  trespasser’s  shooting  license  and  report  it 
to  the  State  police,  who  are  directed  to  arrest  and  prose¬ 
cute.  If  any  trespasser  injures  fences  he  is  liable  for 
a  like  penalty  of  $50,  one-half  of  which  is  payable  to  the 
landowner.  One  or  two  convictions  in  any  neighborhood 
will  undoubtedly  put  an  end  to  trespassing  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  Farms  that  are  not  posted  will,  however,  be  over¬ 
run  by  the  gunners,  who,  in  previous  years,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  over  all  the  farms. 

These  changes  in  the  law  not  only  afford  farmers 
much  needed  protection,  but  will  enable  them  to  shoot 
a  few  of  their  own  male  pheasants  this  Fall.  If  they  do 
I  hope  they  will  examine  the  contents  of  their  crops  and 
learn  that  pheasants  are  not  enemies,  but  friends,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  find  scarcely  anything  except  ragweed 
seeds. 

Bills  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  repeal  the  law  which  throws  open  to  per¬ 
petual  trespass  farm  lands  which  have  been  stocked  by 
the  State  with  fish  or  pheasants,  and  to  permit  the 
farmer  to  kill  and  sell  the  male  pheasants  which  breed 
and  feed  upon  his  land.  This  would  be  a  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  farmers  to  refrain  from  unlawfully  killing 
hen  birds,  and  to  feed  and  care  for  the  birds  during  the 
Winter  season,  which  would  soon  make  them  a  source  of 
very  considerable  revenue.  H.  M.  B. 


A  Vanishing  Industry — Wool  Production 

Men  may  differ  as  to  a  tariff  policy,  but  when  it  is  a 
policy  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  fair  adjustment  to 
different  industrial  products.  Wool  is  a  primary  tex¬ 
tile  necessity,  and  in  the  production  of  bright  luster, 
strong  fine  fiber  wools,  it  has  employed  the  best  talents 
of  generations  of  men.  In  countries  of  retarded  civ¬ 
ilization  the  wools  are  coarse,  and  classify  largely  as 
carpet  stock.  To  call  fine  wool  raw  material  is  merely 
misinformation. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  a  declining  industry  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  past  15  years  sheep  have  declined 
f"om  50  000.000  to  ”4.000. 000,  which,  agriculturally 


speaking,  is  about  what  has  happened  in  Russia.  The 
annual  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States  is 
about  twice  our  annual  production. 

The  wool  grower  has  had  to  protest  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  parasites  in  his  flock,  but  economic  parasitism 
has  been  his  greatest  enemy.  In  1020  and  up  to  May 
27,  1021.  there  had  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  650,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  duty  free.  If  this  had 
paid  the  emergency  tariff  rates  the  United  States  would 
have  had  approximately  $100,000,000  revenue,  and  the 
speculators  about  $100,000,000  less.  As  it  was,  the 
wool  grower  suffered  a  loss  of  about  $1  on  each  fleece 
of  his  annual  clip.  The  importer  often  bought  $4.86, 
or  the  normal  pound  sterling  value  for  $3.34  in  his 
dealings  with  Australia,  and  at  a  probable  average  dis¬ 
count  of  25  per  cent  in  value.  This  was  and  is  today 
a  bounty  on  imports.  The  State  of  Michigan  has  lost 
by  this  procedure  close  to  one  million  dollars  annually 
in  selling  wool  below  the  cost  of  production.  This  loss 
has  been  the  gain  of  the  speculator  who  has  imported 
wool  with  a  25  per  cent  bonus  by  reason  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  exchange. 

Those  who  have  had  no  sheep  and  contributed  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  this  industry 
“have  reaped  where  they  have  not  sowrn”  and  secured 
the  rewards  justly  due  to  the  flock  owner.  Next,  there 
is  the  “shoddy  soviet”  who  work  over  used  woolens  and 
rework  this  with  some  new  wool,  and  offend  common 
decency  by  using  the  deceptive  term  “all  wool”  to  se¬ 
cure  the  compensation  due  the  wool  grower.  The  essen¬ 
tial  live  cells  are  worn  out  with  use  and  decay,  such 
fabrics  lack  elasticity  and  wearing  qualities  when  adul¬ 
terated  with  shoddy.  In  unhappy  and  depleted  Russia 
agriculture  has  declined  because  those  who  render  ser¬ 
vice  by  way  of  products  are  systematically  deprived  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The  difference  between  a 
“Soviet”  systematically  strangling  an  industry  is  not 
different  from  the  depreciation  of  a  product  and  garner¬ 
ing  its  rewards  until  that  industry  languishes  and  ceases 
to  function. 

Within  the  last  decade  Michigan  alone  has  lost 
around  25  per  cent,  or  about  250.00<)  sheep,  which  is  a 
considerable  levy  upon  the  agricultural  resources  of  a 
single  State.  Political  incapacity  allowed  unrestricted 
competition,  with  a  bonus  on  imported  wools  and  frozen 
mutton,  as  pointed  out  before,  through  difference  in  ex¬ 
change,  to  ruin  sheep  owners  in  a  financial  w’ay.  For 
many  years  shoddy  has  made  the  manufacturer  and  dis¬ 
tributer  of  these  adulterated  fabrics  wealthy  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  sheep  owner  and  consumer,  until  now  the 
production  of  wool  in  the  United  States  is  a  declining 
industry.  Already  one  can  see  the  importation  of 
350.000.000  lbs.  of  wool  annually  to  meet  our  domestic 
demands,  after  the  depletion  of  the  industry  here  to 
25.000,000  sheep.  This  number  is  about  the  probable 
minimum  that  will  be  reached.  As  a  nation  we  are 
prodigal  of  our  resources,  and  agricultural  independence 
will  be  turned  to  dependence.  J.  M.  m’bride. 

Michigan. 


Cheese  for  Local  Use 

In  our  country  stores  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
really  good  cheese.  We  pay  30c  a  pound,  which  is  about 
10c  above  the  wholesale  price,  delivered  in  New  York, 
for  fancy  cheese,  and  we  seldom  get  much  but  skim  or 
at  least  partly  skimmed  cheese.  I  sometimes  wonder 
how  it  happens  that  as  much  cheese  is  used  as  there  is. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  told,  and  know  it  to  be  true, 
that  we  do  not  use  as  much  cheese  as  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sumed.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  really  good  cheese 
provided,  as  with  really  good  butter,  a  much  larger 
amount  would  be  used. 

I  chanced*to  talk  this  over  with  the  local  dealer  re¬ 
cently.  His  idea  is  the  same.  The  best  that  he  can  do 
is  to  get  this  rather  inferior  cheese.  In  too  many  cases 
he  gets  inferior  butter  also.  lie  believes  that  there  is  a 
remedy  in  many  localities  for  this  condition,  particu¬ 
larly  now  that  the  League  Co-operative  is  in  working 
order.  Not  so  many  years  ago  we  had  cheese  factories 
all  about  us.  Most  of  these  have  gone  out  of  business. 
In  this  district,  250  miles  from  the  city,  some  of  the 
milk  ought  to  go  into  cheese,  especially  where  it  is  back 
from  the  railroad.  Cheese  has  to  be  held  a  little  be¬ 
fore  going  on  the  retail  market,  and  from  the  time  of 
the  flush  production  till  now  it  has  advanced  at  least 
Sc  a  pound. 

As  an  illustration,  there  is  a  factory  some  10  miles 
■from  my  home  that  is  already  equipped  but  it  has  stood 
idle  for  months.  It  can  be  used  now  for  butter,  and  in 
season  for  cheese,  and  so  save  long  hauls  to  the  station. 
At  the  same  time  the  manufacturers  of  cheese  and  but¬ 
ter  will  help  relieve  the  fluid  milk  situation,  save  the 
hauling  on  milk,  provide  ns  a  good  quality  of  product 
that  is  wanted  here  for  home  consumption.  All  about 
are  farmers  and  villagers  who  want  good  butter  at  a 
price  that  would  enable  these  farmers  to  operate  their 
own  factory  at  a  profit.  There  is  little  butter  or  cheese 
to  be  had  except  that  which  is  brought  in  from  the 
wholesale  market,  although  we  are  all  producing  milk  in 
ouantities. 

The  League  sells  milk  for  butter-making  and  for 
cheese,  and  charges  prices  that  correspond  to  market 
prices  for  those  products.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
League  would  sell  the  milk  from  those  farms  to  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  same  farmers,  but  I  cannot  see  why  it 
would  be  less  desirable  to  sell  to  a  co-operative  cream¬ 
ery  or  factory  than  to  one  owned  by  a  smaller  number 
of  individuals.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  farmers  to 
get  something  out  of  the  investment  in  the  creamery 
and  get  the  pool  price  for  their  milk.  They  would  at 
the  same  time  be  relieving  the  fluid  market  of  a  little 
of  the  milk  not  wanted  in  the  city. 

Or  it  might  be  possible  for  the  owners  of  the  plant  to 
rent  it  to  the  League  Go-operative  and  let  them  handle 
it  as  they  do  others.  If  the  League  marketed  all  the 
butter  and  cheese  made  there  right  at  home  that,  would 
give  us  the  quality  and  the  supply,  and  take  care  of 
the  surplus  milk  as  in  the  other  case. 

There  is  still  one  other  method,  and  that  is  for  one 
or  more  individuals  to  get  the  creamery  and  handle  the 
milk,  buying  from  the  League,  and  permitting,  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  deliver  near  home,  as  already  mentioned.  It 
would  be  possible  for  a  little  money  to  be  made  on  the 
butter  and  cheese  manufactured  in  that  way.  I  already 
know  of  one  similar  concern  that  states  that  they  will 
follow  such  a  course,  only  they  will  make  ice  cream  and 
butter.  The  pooling  plan  makes  such  a  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion  possible,  while  under  the  old  plan  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  League  pooling  plan  has  many  features  to 
recommend  it.  ..... 

Any  of  these  methods  have  the  objective  of  giving  us 
good  cheese  at  a  fair  price,  and  that  is  what  I  started 
out  to  tell  about.  By  supplying  a  high  grade  of  pro¬ 
duct,  be  it  cheese  or  butter,  a  better  demand  for  dairy 
products  will  result.  Farmers  will  use  more  and  vil¬ 
lagers  will  use  less  substitutes,  which  will  benefit  the 
industry  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  health  of  the 
people.  ir- 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Flowers 

Oh.  I  love  all  gardens,  but  I  chiefly  love 

Not  the  wide  estates  that  stretch  o’er 
hill  and  moor. 

But  the  little,  humble,  struggling  gar¬ 
dens  of 

The  very  poor ! 

Oh,  beautiful  are  acres  set  with  hedge. 

And  arbors  where  the  rose  vine  clam¬ 
bering  comes, 

But  dearer  flowers  grow  on  some  window 
ledge 

In  the  slums! 

And  children  are  God's  flowers,  heaven¬ 
sent — 

But  oh.  my  heart  sees  all  unreconciled. 
Pale-blooming  in  some  airless  tenemeut, 

A  little  child. 

— anciixjsa,  in  New  York  Tribune. 
* 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  issued  a  Farmers’  Bulletin 
on  “Operating  a  Home  Heating  Plant.” 
This  will  be  of  value  to  the  many  farmers 
who  have  installed  a  central  heating 
system  in  place  of  stoves.  The  bulletin 
names  the  following  requirements  as  nec¬ 
essary  for  efficient  and  satisfactory  heat¬ 
ing: 

That  the  chimney  flue  be  of  proper  size 
and  in  the  proper  place;  that  the  proper 
heating  equipment  be  installed  correctly  ; 
that  the  plant  be  understood  thoroughly 
and  operated  so  that  it  gives  the  most 
heat  from  the  fuel  consumed :  that  the 
house  be  constructed  so  that  the  heat  is 
held  in  ;  that  the  air  be  kept  moist,  and 
that  enough  fresh  air  be  admitted  either 
continuously  or  from  time  to  time  to  avoid 
the  discomfort  or  unliealthful  conditions 
due  to  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
In  selecting  fuel,  the  bulletin  suggests 
that  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  coal 
should  be  tried  out. 

“The  best  and  highest-priced  heater 
improperly  installed  may  give  less  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  poorest  and  cheapest  put 
in  correctly.”  says  the  bulletin.  For  this 
reason,  a  man  known  to  understand  his 
business  should  install  the  plant.  In  se¬ 
lecting  the  furnace,  consult  owners  of 
homes  who  have  had  experience  in  operat¬ 
ing  furnaces  of  different  types. 

* 

Practically  all  heating  plants  have 
four  dampers,  says  the  bulletin.  A  draft 
in  the  door  of  the  ash  pit  is  opened  to 
admit  air  through  the  fire,  which  causes 
it  to  burn  rapidly.  A  check  damper  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  smoke  pipe  is  opened  to  ad¬ 
mit  cold  air  into  the  flue,  thus  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  draft  and  retarding  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  fuel  in  the  heater.  The  damper  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  feed  door  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Through  it  cold  air  is  admit¬ 
ted  directly  over  the  fire,  and  if  opened 
wide  it  acts  as  a  check.  When  regulated 
properly  it  admits  just  sufficient  air  to 
supnlement  that  admitted  through  the 
draft  damper,  and  causes  more  perfect 
combustion  of  the  fuel.  The  smoke  pipe 
damper  is  located  between  the  furnace 
and  the  check  draft,  and  can  be  used  to 
control  the  draft  above  the  fuel  in  windy 
weather  or  at  night. 


The  operator  is  reminded  that  ashes 
should  not  be  permitted  to  accumulate 
in  the  ash  pit,  as  this  retards  the  draft, 
and  the  heat  causes  the  grate  bars  to 
warp.  In  mild  weather,  coal  can  be 
saved  by  permitting  an  accumulation  of 
ashes  in  the  grate,  and  ordinarily  the  fire 
will  only  need  shaking  down  once  or  twice 
a  day,  unless  very  cold.  Shaking  should 
always  be  stopped  as  soon  as  live  sparks 
begin  to  fall  in  the  ash  pit.  Many  wom¬ 
en  accustomed  to  stoves  have  a  feeling 
that  the  management  of  a  furnace  is  be¬ 
yond  them.  They  think  superior  mechan¬ 
ical  ability  is  necessary.  The  fact  is 
that  any  woman  who  can  run  a  kitchen 
range  can  run  a  furnace.  Naturally  she 
must  study  construction  and  require¬ 
ments,  just  as  she  would  study  the  details 
of  a  new  range.  Every  effort  is  made  by 
the  manufacturers  to  secure  efficiency 
with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation. 

* 

It  is  economy  to  seal  the  cracks  about 
doors  and  windows  with  weather  strips, 
and.  where  the  weather  is  unusually  cold, 
storm  sash  is  recommended.  With  a  wind 
velocity  of  15  miles  an  hour  a  crack  three 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch,  which  is  much 
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less  than  the  average  for  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  permits  the  passage  of  about  1*4 
cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute  for  every  linear 
foot.  An  ordinary  double  sash  window 
(36  in.  wide  and  72  in.  high)  would  thus 
admit  30  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute.  In 
a  room  10  ft.  wide  by  20  ft.  long,  having 
two  windows  of  this  kind,  there  would 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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2096A — Sleeveless  dress  with  separate 
guirnpe,  Hi  and  18  years.  9404.  Cape  with 
vest,  one  size.  The  10-year  size  sleeve¬ 
less  dress  will  require  3  yds.  of  material 
32,  30  or  44  in.  wide,  with  1%  yds.  30  or 
40  for  the  blouse.  Width  at  the  lower 
edge,  1%  yds.  The  cape  will  require  0% 
yds.  of  material  30  in  wide,  0  yds.  44, 
4%  yds.  54.  Each  20  cents. 


9940.  Girls’  dress,  8  to  14  years.  The 
medium  size  will  require  2%  yds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  in.  wide,  2%  yds.  44.  20  cents. 


in  a  house  already  built,  first  cost  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  peculiarity  of  con¬ 
struction.  In  one  case  under  observation 
where  steam  heat  was  put  in  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  stone  house,  a  practical  builder,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  construction  of  the  house, 
was  employed  to  draw  a  i>lan  of  the  heat¬ 
ing,  carefully  thought  out.  This  plan 
guided  the  steamfitters,  and  the  builders’ 
fee  was  more  than  saved  in  the  economy 
of  installation.  Where  a  farmer  plans  to 
install  a  heating  plant  with  home  labor, 
it  would  often  save  trouble  and  perhaps 
lessened  efficiency  to  have  a  plan  made  in 
this  way.  We  think,  too,  that  the  women 
of  the  household  should  have  something 
to  say  about  the  plans,  since  domestic 
convenience  comes  within  their  province. 


Bottled  Tomato  Soup 

e  always  bottle  our  tomato  soup 
when  putting  up  tomatoes,  but  instead  of 
leaving  the  pulp  plain  I  always  season  it 
with  salt,  sugar,  pepper,  a  little  ground 
mustard  and  a  very  little  ground  cinna¬ 
mon.  It  is  then  ready  to  use  as  soon  as 
opened  and  heated.  Usually  it  needs  to 
have  a  little  water  added,  as  I  cook  it 
well  before  sealing.  It  may  be  served 
plain,  as  a  cream  of  tomato  soup,  used 
as  a  sauce  or  for  seasoning  baked  beans, 
etc.  The  secret  of  seasoning  is  to  put  in 
just  enough  spice  to  make  it  good  without 
making  the  flavor  pronounced.  A  sweet 
or  hot  pepper  may  be  cooked  in  the  soup 
if  liked.  A  favorite  Winter  dish  with  us 
is  to  heat  the  soup  to  boiling,  then  break 
into  it  as  many  fresh  eggs  as  needed,  and 
let  them  poach.  When  done,  lift  to  pieces 
of  toast  and  serve  both  soup  and  eggs 
immediately.  Pint  or  quart  grape  juice  or 
syrup  bottles  can  be  obtained  without  cost 
at  restaurants  and  confectioners’. 

RUTH  IV.  GORDOX. 


be  required  approximately  80  per  cent 
more  heat  units  to  heat  properly  than  if 
the  entrance  of  the  air  was  controlled  and 
a  complete  change  allowed  once  every 
hour. 

* 

Heating  systems  must  be  selected  with 
a  view  to  convenience  as  well  as  efficiency 
and  economy.  When  putting  central  heat 


Tennessee  Notes 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Summer 
we  were  baked  and  parched  for  rain.  Au¬ 
gust  brought  us  one  hard  washing  rain 
after  another,  and  wound  up  on  the  25th 
with  a  hailstorm  that  cut  up  things  in 
general.  Sweet  potatoe  vines  have  a  leaf 
here  and  there,  corn  blades  look  like  shoe¬ 
strings.  lots  of  stalks  are  cut  off.  or 
knocked  fiat ;  cabbage  heads  beaten  to  a 
pulp  on  top.  tomatoes  the  same;  buck¬ 
wheat  thrashed  in  the  field,  and  bunch 
beans  slathered.  Pumpkins  in  the  stogm 
center  are  being  used  up;  I  made  11  gal¬ 
lons  of  pumpkin  butter  last  week,  which 
is.  not  at  all  slighted  on  the  table.  I 
sliced  about  20  gallons  of  pumpkins  after 
peeling,  filled  up  a  brass  kettle,  added 
about  one  gallon  of  water  and  started  the 
fire.  I  began  to  stir  as  soon  as  pumpkin 
sank  down  a  bit,  and  added  remainder  of 
pumpkin  as  the  kettle  would  contain 
space.  When  pumpkin  was  cooked  fine 
and  rather  dry  I  added  two  gallons  of 
sugar,  cooked  two  hours,  then  added  four 
tablespoons  of  spice  and  cinnamon  bark, 
beat  fine,  and  mixed,  boiled  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  canned  in  glass  jars.  This 
made  six  gallons.  Onr  next  run  was  just 
five.  I  intend  to  make  again,  if  we  can 
find  pumpkins  where  the  hail  has  not 
been  so  plentiful. 

You  may  perhaps  find  it.  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve.  but  we  gathered  hailstones  that  had 
fallen  on  the  25th  of  August  on  the  29th. 
and  made  ice  cream !  To  be  sure,  we 
found  them  in  .the  drifts  in  some  wood¬ 
land  where  the  water  had  washed  the 
green  leaves  over  the  ice  and  preserved 
the  stones.  Still,  it  was  a  queer  freak 
for  such  hot  weather. 

Camp  meeting,  with  its  yearly  gather¬ 
ing  of  thousands,  has  come  and  gone. 
While  some  familiar  faces  were  missing, 
schoolmates  whom  we  never  see  elsewhere, 
so  no  wonder  we  are  anxious  to  attend, 
at  least,  one  day.  Then  September  10 
was  another  red  letter  day;  a  big  singing 
convention,  three  counties  combined,  made 
a  number  of  classes.  We  could  not  find 
space  in  the  church ;  too  hot  to  breathe, 
but  sometimes  we  could  catch  some  of  the 
songs  through  open  windows.  Yet  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  spent  such  a  pleasant 
day :  everyone  so  sociable,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  overjoyed  to  meet  one  another;  in 
fact.  I  talked  until  I  have  scarcely  rested 
vet.  I  met  Mrs.  Addie  Hall,  a  writer  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  the  first  time,  and 
found  her  a  pleasant-faced,  sociable,  hard¬ 
working  farm  wife  and  mother,  like  so 
many  more  of  us. 

For  the  past  week  I  have  been  house 
hunting,  a  place  to  “shack”  and  send  the 
children  to  school.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  attempted  anything  of  the  kind. 
Only  those  who  are  in  the  same  fix  can 
realize  how  dreadful  it  is  to  divide  the 
family  and  leave  some  to  do  for  them¬ 
selves.  and  take  the  others  and  go.  but  it 
seems  worse  yet  to  allow  the  children  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance.  As  it  is,  I  say 
“We  will,  we  will  succeed !”  And  here 
has  come  an  offer  of  a  teakettle  and  some 
spare  pans,  from  another  source  tables, 
etc. ;  yet  dishes,  towels,  spoons ;  in  fact, 
it’s  just  like  beginning  to  keep  bouse 
anew,  only  there  are  to  be  two  houses,  all 
to  be  looked  out  for.  Meanwhile  there 
are  four  dollars  and  two  dimes  in  •  my 
pooketbook.  one  rug  out  for  sale.  a  tufted 
bedspread  finished,  and  leisure  time  to 
make  more.  “Where  there’s  a  will  there’s 
a  way.”  I  hope  so,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  as  dismal  a  proceeding  as 
some  few  Job’s  comforters  prophecy. 

MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Beware !  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer"  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark,  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 


DAVID  WHITE, 


White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore-  \\T  .1 

casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoOrs  VV  I  fl  ^1* 
tn  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
a  scientifically  construc¬ 
ted  instrument  working  automatically.  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Crete!  and  the  Witch,  who  come 
and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6j£x 
l'A\  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Agent  a  Wanted. 

Depl  114,419  E.  W»ler  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wi^ 


■‘VII,  WMV  Wine  III 

$1.25 


SPECI A  L 


Combination  Offer 

200 


5  Gillies’  A-RE-CO.  -s  * 

lbs.  COFFEE  I  5 

Bean  or  Ground 

^ _ Sample  Mixed 


lbs.  TEA 


Buy  direct  from  wholesaler  and  save  10c  on  every  pound 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOHR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY,  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  Years  New  York  City 


Girls!  Girls!! 
Save  Y our  Hair 
With  Cuticura 

Soap  and  Ointment  to  clear  Dandruff  and  itching:,  26c. 
each.  Samples  free  of  Cutlenra,  Dept. U,M»ld.n.Mn». 


TURKISH  TOWELS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL 

We  will  send  you  Po-tpnld  foe  $2.00  one  special 
bundle  of  Assorted  Towels,  Retail  value  $2.50. 
MONKY  BACK  IF  DISSATISFIED. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton.  Mass. 

.Send  postal  for  our  other  mail  order  offers. 


ELITE  OIL 

A  high-grade,  perfect  kerosene, 
in  steel  barrels.  Made  fromPure 
Henna.  Crude.  Just  the  thing 
lor  lamps,  incubators,  tractors, 
stoves,  etc.  Safe  and  pure. 

DERRICK  OIL  CO. 

Titusville,  Penna. 

Illuminating  and  Lubricating  Oils 


P.  of  H.  FLOUR  -PURE  BRAN 

BUY  DIRECT  IN  20-TON  CARS  OR  MORE 
Friendly  to  Organized  Farmers. 

CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO.,  Minneapolis 


iuuimiiin 


Da  a 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

!E  A  P™?1’03.1  ar,d  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
ZI  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  S 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

“  For  sale  by  — 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  5 

3l|||I||J||||||||||||||||||||||||||'|||!!n'!-'v~ 
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Grandma's  Pets 

I  am  enclosing  a  kodak  view  of  “Grand¬ 
ma’s  Pets” — bees  and  babies.  They  go 
together  beautifully,  the  babies  sitting  in 
the  shelter  of  the  arbor  to  the  left,  watch¬ 
ing  while  “Grandma  plays  with  the  bees.” 
This  Summer  we  have  but  one  bee  sting 
to  report,  although  the  hives  are  within 
25  ft.  of  the  kitchen  door.  The  arbor  be¬ 
tween  sends  them  out  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  In  regard  to  bees  destroying 
grapes,  this  arbor  is  just  now  (Septem¬ 
ber  1)  loaded  with  ripe  grapes,  and  wc 
have  looked  in  vain  to  find  a  single  bee  in 
the  arbor  or  on  the  ripe  fruit.  They  are 
busy  on  Fall  flowers  and  late  buckwheat. 
The  four  hives  gave  us  SO  lbs.  of  honey 
this  year  and  we  have  left  to  them  the 
two  largest  sections  or  supers  seen  in 
each  tier,  full  of  honey  for  their  own  use 
this  Fall  and  Winter,  and  to  feed  early 
babies  next  Spring.  As  Mr.  Root  says, 
if  they  do  not  need  it  it  will  be  there  for 
us  next  Spring.  .Tust  behind  the  hives  is 
a  raspberry  row  that  serves  as  a  wind¬ 
break  on  the  northwest.  MRS.  e.  e.  l. 


Citron  Preserves  and  Pickles 

Will  you  give  some  recipes  for  preserv¬ 
ing  citron?  Can  pickles  be  made  of  them 
the  same  as  cucumbers?  We  have  raised 
a  lot  of  them  this  year  for  the  first  time 
and  do  not  know  much  about  how  to  use 
them.  B>  z*  D> 

We  have  never  made  pickled  citron, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 


set  back,  where  the  contents  will  keep  j 
hot  for  a  while  before  being  set  away  for  | 
the  night.  The  berries  should  not  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  kettle  nor  disturbed  in  any 
way,  as  this  causes  the  wax  to  sink  to  | 
the  bottom.  In  the  morning,  if  these  , 
directions  have  been  carefully  followed, 
the  wax  will  have  formed  a  hard,  firm 
cake  on  top  of  the  water.  It  must  then 
be  remelted  and  strained  to  free  it  from  j 
impurities.  Melt  slowly  and  pass  through  1 
a  wire  strainer.  Let  it  become  quite  cold 
again,  remelt  and  strain  through  cheese¬ 
cloth  or  lawn. 

While  this  is  going  on  the  molds  may 
be  in  process  of  preparation.  These  are 
made  by  rolling  paper  several  times 
around  a  wax  candle  of  the  desired  size, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  edges  perfectly 
even,  glueing  it  securely,  and  closing  the 
lower  end  with  a  disk  of  paper  slashed 
to  a  circle,  which  just  fits  the  end  of  the 
mold.  The  mold  is  placed  upon  the  cir¬ 
cle,  and  the  laps  of  the  slashed  border  are 
turned  up,  folded,  over  one  another  in 
regular  order,  and  carefully  glued.  The 
circle  may  be  traced  by  using  another 
candle  of  the  same  size  as  that  around 
which  the  paper  is  wrapped.  The  candle 
is  now  taken  from  the  mold,  melted, 
poured  back  again,  and  then  emptied  out 
at  once.  This  gives  a  coating  of  wax, 
which  prevents  the  paper  from  absorbing 
the  precious  barberry  wax.  After  this 
the  bottom  of  the  mold  may  be  perforated 
exactly  in  the  center,  to  admit  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  wick..  The  wick  is  made  by 


The  Bees  and  the  Babies  Are  Grandmother's  Pets 


be  pickled  like  watermelon  rind,  if  desired 
as  a  sweet  pickle.  The  following  is  an 
excellent  preserve : 

Citron  Preserve. — Pare  the  fruit,  cut 
into  thin  slices,  and  then  into  strips  or 
squares,  removing  all  seeds.  Weigh  equal 
quantities  of  fruit  and  sugar,  mix  to¬ 
gether  and  stand  over  night  in  a  large 
bowl.  The  sugar  draws  out  the  juice, 
forming  a  syrup.  In  the  morning  put  in 
a  preserving  kettle  and  boil  slowly  tor 
two  hours,  skimming  carefully.  About  15 
minutes  before  taking  from  the  fire,  add, 
for  each  quart  of  preserves,  one  lemon 
cut  in  very  thin  slices,  and  one  small 
piece  of  ginger  root.  Some  add  a  few 
whole  cloves,  but  we  do  not  care  for  this. 
Other  recipes  advise  soaking  the  fruit  in 
brine  for  a  few  hours,  then  in  clear  water 
to  freshen  it.  thus  hardening  the  fruit, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  necessary. 

Sweet  Pickle. — The  citron  may  be  used 
as  a  sweet  pickle  in  the  following  method 
Peel  and  slice  the  melon,  cut  in  cubes  and 
remove  seeds.  Prepare  a  syrup  as  fol¬ 
lows:  To  each  quart  of  vinegar  allow  3 
lbs.  brown  sugar,  4  oz.  stick  cinnamon 
and  2  oz.  of  cloves.  Bruise  the  spices 
and  tie  in  a  muslin  bag.  Boil  vinegar, 
sugar  and  spices  five  minutes,  then  pour 
over  the  prepared  fruit.  Let  it  lemain 
24  hours,  then  drain  off  the  syrup,  bring 
to  the  boil,  and  pour  over  the  fruit.  Do 
this  a  second  time;  the  third  morning 
boil  all  together  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
seal  in  jars.  As  the  citron  melon  is 
really  a  form  of  the  watermelon,  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  make  a  nice 
sweet  pickle. 


Recipe  for  “Higdom”  Wanted 

When  I  was  a  child  my  mother  used  to 
make  a  chopped  pickle  called  "higdom,” 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  recipe, 
but  have  found  many  who  would  like  to 
know  how  it  is  made,  so  I  turn  to  you  to 
help  me  out.  MRS.  c.  w.  s. 

Who  can  give  us  a  recipe  for  “hig¬ 
dom”?  One  of  our  up-State  friends  says 
chopped  green  tomatoes  and  mustard  seed 
were  among  the  ingredients,  but  is  un¬ 
able  to  give  any  further  information. 


braiding  the  candle  wick  which  conies  in 
balls  for  the  purpose.  One  end  is  waxed 
and  threaded  through  the  hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mold  from  the  outside.  The 
outer  end  is  separated,  and  the  three 
strands  are  spread  out  over  the  bottom  of 
the  mold  on  the  outside  and  glued.  An¬ 
other  disk,  slightly  larger  than  the  first, 
with  a  slashed  border,  is  placed  over 
them,  and  the  laps  are  turned  up  and 
glued. 

A  frame  to  hold  the  molds  can  be  made 
by  cutting  holes  of  suitable  size  in  the 
bottom  of  a  box  and,  after  they  have  been 
placed  in  it.  the  wicks  should  be  drawn 
up  taut,  and  secured  by  means  of  a  hat¬ 
pin  passing  through  them,  and  resting  in 
notches  cut  on  either  side  of  each  mold. 
The  molds  are  now  ready  for  the  wax, 
which  should  be  melted  slowly,  and  not 
allowed  to  get  hot  enough  to  smoke.  As 
it  cools  in  the  molds  it  will  settle  a  little, 
leaving  a  hollow,  which  should  be  filled 
each  time  it  appears.  The  candles  should 
be  left  in  the  molds  until  they  are  hard, 
but  not  quite  cold.  Then  each  layer  of 
the  bottom  should  be  removed  with  a 
penknife,  and  the  rest  of  the  paper  peeled 
off  spirally.  The  bottom  end  of  the  wick 
should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  candle,  and 
the  top  to  within  an  inch  of  it.  It  takes 
a  quart  of  bayberries  for  each  candle.  Of 
course  a  regular  metal  mold  may  be  used 
if  one  has  it.  Many  New  England  house¬ 
keepers  possess  this,  but  the  .bay berry 
candles  ordinarily  seen  are  the  size  called 
short  sixes,  meant  for  fancy  candlesticks, 
rather  than  the  eights  used  as  bedroom 
candles. 

If  the  candles  are  dipped,  the  wicking 
is  attached  to  a  stick,  which  may  be  laid 
across  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid 
wax.  The  wicks  are  dipped,  then  with¬ 
drawn  until  hard,  and  tho  dipping  is.  re¬ 
peated  untl  the  candle  is  the  required 
thickness.  Ba.vberry  wax  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  other  waxes  or  tallow, 
but  the  result  is  inferior.  It  is  not  frag¬ 
rant,  and  a  Connecticut  woman  who  has 
made  bayberry  candles  for  50  years  told 
us  that  the  mixed  wax  will  always  smoke 
and  gutter. 


Stuffed  Baked  Tomatoes 


Bayberry  Candles 

How  can  we  prepare  the  wax  from  bay- 
berries,  and  how  are  the  candles  made  * 

A.  W.  It. 

The  berries  are  gathered  as  soon  as 
they  mature,  but  they  will  keep  indef¬ 
initely  in  a  dry  place,  and  the  candles 
may  be  made  whenever  convenient.  To 
prepare  the  wax  the  berries  should  be 
placed  in  a  preserving  kettle,  with  an 
equal  amount  of  cold  water,  and  boiled 
steadily  for  four  hours,  the  kettle  being 
filled  with  hot  water  as  it  boils  down. 
After  the  boiling  should  come  an  hour  of 
simmering,  and  then  the  kettle  should  be 


Select  firm,  ripe  tomatoes  of  uniform 
size,  wash,  cut  a  slice  from  the  top  of 
each  and  carefully  scoop  out  centers. 
Moisten  bread  crumbs  with  some  of  the 
juice  and  crushed  tomato  pulp,  add  a  little 
minced  celery  and  mix  all  together,  sea¬ 
soning  generously  with  salt.  Pack  this 
mixture  into  the  tomato  shells,  having 
them  only  level  full,  place  a  small  piece  of 
butter  on  each  and  cover  with  "lid”  (the 
slice  taken  from  the  top).  Place  in  a 
baking  dish  with  a  little  water  and  bake 
until  tender.  A  medium  sized  tomato 
holds  about  one-half  cup  of  stuffing.  Any 
surplus  pulp  and  juice  may  be  used  in 
soup  or  otherwise.  G.  R.  b. 


Running  Water*  -  on  tap 
when  you  want  it 


Running  water,  under  pressure,  is  a 
necessity  in  the  modern  farm  or 
suburban  home.  It  lessens  the  house¬ 
hold  chores  and  eliminates  much  of  the 
drudgery.  Any  power 

_  may  be  used  to  operate 

a  Hoosier  Water  Service  installation.  Water 
may  be  pumped  from  well  of  any  depth.  Easy 
to  install  and  operate.  Hoosier  Water  Service 
equipment  may  be  installed  in  old  homes  as 
well  as  new  homes. 

CnpU  Bulletin  illustrating  Hoosier  Water  Service  equipment 
r IVEiCi  fee  sent  to  interested  persona  upon  request. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  Y  Kendallville,  Indiana 


BUY  YOUR  CLOTHING; 

DIRECT 


WOOLEM  MILL 


^  ONLY  THE 
^CLOTH-MAKERS 
PROFIT  TO  PAY 


Write  us  your  name  and  address  so  that  we  can  send  you  catalog :  and  cloth  samples  of  our  lino 
MILL-MADE  Nothing  for  men  and  boys.  We  will  show  you  how  to  save  a  s  i  9J(h() 

clothing  money  by  buying  garments  and  cloth  lor  the  family  Nothing  makers  Now  we 

cloth  For  50  years  our  cloth  output  has  been  used  by  the  largest  clothing  makers.  .  , 

make  our  own  cloth  into  our  superior  MILL-MADE  garments  We  «*< content  wl ith  a  ^h-niak^3 
profit;  you  buy  the  BEST  at  rock-bottom prlco.  Wo  send  cloth  samples  and  easy  tu 
blanks.  Note  these  values;  you  can’t  begin  to  match  them  elsewhere: 

MEN’S  SUITS  Tailored -to -measure .  $25  00  MEN’S  GROUSERS,  d^'or?d-to-mcasuro  $5.50 

MEN’S  OVERCOATS.  Tailored-to-measure,  $29.50  finest  MEN’S  suitings  ..  $9-50 

MEN’S  ULSTERS.  Tailored-to-measure..  $31.25  yrs.  Made  0Lnrcxtra  Dair  pants  ....  $10.95 

MEN’S  MACKINAW’S,  standard  s.zes,  BOYS  SUIT,  with  extra  pa^r  pants.  j,  j  *  u 

chest  34"  to  46".  Made  of  fine  warm  .  B(?yS  K,NAWb’  5ta  slzes’  °  l0,  q  n0 

plaid-back  overcoatings .  $"-85  17  . . V.'Vn  7" 

CLOTH  BY-THE-YARD  . :$.l-50  W  »er  yd’ 

_ Ml  cloth  50"  wide.  Finest  all-wool  suitings  in  Browns. 

Greens.  Heathers.  Blues;  women’s  suitings,  cloakings. 

- - - - rriTTi?>~*1  ffiTHnUTf-i  .  skirtings.  Velours,  Polo  Cloth.  , 

{ I! *  ‘k~-* —-*4  All  garments  and  cloth  fully  guaranteed.  State  Items  Intcr- 
Kr1  IS,  ested  in  so  wo  can  mail  proper  samples.  Write  now, 

Cm  >  A  IWIITMIIHA 
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WANTED 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
lamp.  Give9  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 

Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
96%  air,  4%  fuel.  Absolutely  safe. 
Lights  with  match.  10  0  times 
brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  Wc  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  collecting.  Com¬ 
missions  paid  same  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
•nd  special  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO, 

670  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  0. 


TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BABCLAY  ST.,  HEW  YORK 


See  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  October  8,  Page  1213 


100  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  Specialleadcr .wom¬ 
en’s  all-leather  black. 

■  kid  finish,  shoe;  dressy 
rounded  toe;  smart  military 
heel.  Send  name  now  for  big 
new  Fall  and  Winter  Bar- 
train  Book  of  Shoes.  Dept.  A 


SEND-FOR 

FREE 

BOOK 

OF  SHOE 
BARGAINS 


THOUSANDS  of  new  books  are  printed  each  year. 
Some  are  good  and  others  worthless.  Some  books 
seem  to  be  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping 
the  reader  pass  a  few  idle  hours,  while  others  are  so  dull 
and  dry  it  is  an  effort  to  read  them. 

“HOPE  FARM  NOTES” 

is 

an  unusual  book 

It  contains  more  than  25  stories  of  farm  life  which  will 
hold  your  interest  from  start  to  finish.  The  author  knows 
both  the  dark  and  bright  sides  of  farm  life,  and  thousands 
of  country  people  have  found  pleasure,  inspiration  and 
encouragement  from  the^e  stories.. 

Every  member  of  your  family  will  enjoy  this  book  and 
it  ought  to  be  in  every  farm  home.  The  price  is  only 
$1.50,  postpaid. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Note-®.” 

Name . 

Town . . . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 
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Only  digestible  protein 
T  •Tills  milk-pails^ 


Do  you  know  the  difference  between  crude  protein 
and  digestible  protein  in  a  dairy  feed? 

Crude  protein  is  the  total  amount  of  protein  discovered 
by  the  chemist’s  analysis.  Not  all  this  is  digestible 
protein .  Alfalfa  meal  has  as  much  crude  protein  as  Bran, 
but  only  about  two- thirds  as  much  digestible  protein. 

High  protein  analysis  means  little  unless  the  protein  is 
digestible,  as  in  Union  Grains.  The  20%  of  digestible 
protein  in  Union  Grains  is  one  important  reason  for  the 
superior  milk-producing  value  of  this  feed  over  all  others. 

1 .  UNION  CRAINS  is  strong  in  digestible  protein. 

2.  UNION  GRAINS  is  low  in  fibre  content. 

3.  UNION  GRAINS  is  low  in  moisture. 

4.  UNION  GRAINS  is  light  and  bulky — highly  digestible. 

5.  UNION  GRAINS  is  palatable. 

6.  UNION  GRAINS  is  safe  to  feed. 

UNION  CRAINS  was  the  first  commercial  dairy  feed  made. 

It  has  given  continuous  satisfaction  for  over  20  years. 

Write  us  for  free  milk  record  sheets 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY,  Dept.  R,  Cincinnati,  Ohie 
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The  first  remedy  for 
Lump  Jaw  was 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Price  $2.60  (War  Tax  Paid) 
and  it  remains  today  the  standard  treatment, 
with  years  of  success  back  of  it,  known  to 
be  of  merit  and  fully  guaranteed.  Don’t 
experiment  with  substitutes.  Use  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  or  bad  the  case  or  what  else  you 
may  have  tried  — your  money  back  if  Flem¬ 
ing’s  Actinoform  ever  fails.  Our  fair  plan 
of  selling,  together  with  full  information  on 
Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment,  is  given  in 
Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  ever  printed  to 
be  given  away.  Contains  192  pages  and  69 
illustrations.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS..  16  U.  S.  Yards  j 
Chicago,  Illinois 

"25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards " 


for 

Bedding 


Cows  and  Pi^s 


To  buy  your  shavings  now  for 
fall  and  winter  use  means  that 
you  will  secure  not  only  a  better 
price,  but  a  quicker  delivery  and 
far  better  shavings. 

IV rile  today  for  our  low  prices. 

BAKER  BOX  COMPANY 
84  Foster  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


E 


AKER’S 


BALED  SHAVI NGS 


* 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

■  END  TODAY 

l AGENTS' 
WANTED 


$3.25  BOX1 

guaranteed  to  fiv+ 

.  satisfaction  or 
wonty  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 

f  Postpaid  oa  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet,  t 


■INEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  C0.,~461  Fourth  Are..  Pittsburg,  t 


ABSORBINe 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  _  „ 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC..  88  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mats. 


—  iNVESt/C  ATE - 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

SBifB  Mlf ST- 


increase  youi 
Dairy  Profits 


Authorities  agree  that  more  bulk  and  succulence  are  needed  in  90% 
of  all  dairy  rations.  Bulky  feeds,  mixed  with  concentrates,  promote 
digestion.  They  also  distend  stomach  and  Intestinal  tract  and 
keep  the  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  a  bulky,  succulent,  vegetable  feed — remarkable 
for  itspalatability  and  healthfulness.  Itislaxative, easily  digested; 
and  rich  in  carbohydrates.  Used  with  corn  silage  or  to  replace  it. 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  brings  better  health  conditions,  increases  milk 
yields  and  insures  bigger  profits.  Write  today  for  free  booklet.  Demt  E 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Write  for  Free  Book  on 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 
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Feeding  for  Milk 

Would  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  feed 
is  good  for  milking  cows?  Are  brewery 
grains  good?  Which  cows  are  good  for 
a  dairyman?  I  am  a  milk  dealer,  a 
farmer  who  sells  nothing  but  milk.  My 
cows  fell  down  on  production  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  g.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  brew¬ 
ery  grains  at  the  present  time.  The 
products  that  are  offered  in  the  form  of 
brewery  grains  are  either  yeast  or  vine¬ 
gar  grains,  and  these  products  are  ill 
suited  for  feeding  dairy  cows.  They  vary 
a  great  deal  in  their  composition,  and  in 
addition  to  being  unpalatable  they  are 
high  in  fiber  and  low  in  digestibility.  If 
by  chance  you  are  so  situated  that  you 
can  obtain  regular  standard  wet  brewery 
grains  you  are  indeed  fortunate,  for  these 
grains  are  very  well  adapted  for  milk 
production.  When  they  are  properly  sup¬ 
plemented  with  corn  or  hominy  meal  they 
provide  a  base  that  enables  dairymen  to 
produce  milk  at  a  substantial  profit. 

Not  knowing  more  of  the  conditions 
under  which  you  operate  it  is  believed 
that  Holstein  grade  cows  would  best 
serve  your  purpose.  Unless  you  are  so 
situated  that  you  can  obtain  a  premium 
for  Guernsey  or  Jersey  milk  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  to  be  gained  by  supplying  your  custo¬ 
mers  a  quality  of  milk  carrying  more 
than  3*4  or  4  per  cent  butterfat.  The  av¬ 
erage  Holstein  cow  will  produce  milk 
testing  3.5  per  cent,  and  naturally  the 
bulk  of  the  market  milk  is  obtained  from 
this  source. 

Since  your  cows  disappointed  vou  last 
year  in  their  flow  of  milk  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  improperly  fed,  and  that 
the  mixture  that  you  were  using  was  im¬ 
properly  compounded. 


Another  Dairy  Mixture 

I  have  been  advised  'by  an  experienced 
dairyman  who  has  tried  all  kinds  of 
mixed  feeds  that  two  bushels  of  ground 
corn  ears  to  one  bushel  of  ground  oats 
and  a  little  oilmeal  to  regulate  the  cows 
is  the  best  milk-producing  feed  that  can 
ko,  had.  I  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  on  same.  b  e  b 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  combination  of  corn,  oats  and  oil- 
meal  that  has  been  suggested  to  you 
would,  no  doubt,  give  very  satisfactory 
results  with  your  producing  cows ;  but 
the  combination  lacks  variety  and  is 
faulty  in  that  it  does  not  provide  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  protein.  Corn  and  oats 
are  both  carbohydrate  or  energy-produe- 
ing  feeds,  and  it  takes  a  generous  amount 
of  protein  to  produce  milk  abundantly. 
A  little  oilmeal  would  not  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  it  would  be  possible  to  rely 
largely  upon  oilmeal  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  blood  and  muscle-making 
tissue.  However,  when  this  is  done  the 
ration  is  very  apt  to  be  unduly  laxative, 
and  this  is  why  feeders  usually  add  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  gluten  meal  to  a  base 
consisting  of  corn  and  oats  in  order  that 
they  may  provide  more  variety  and  still 
obtain  a  ration  that  would  be*  nutritious 
and  palatable.  One  thing  is  self-evident ; 
At  the  present  low  cost  of  corn  and  oats 
one  cannot  afford  to  pay  very  much  for 
by-products  that  carry  a  high  percentage 
of  fiber  and  are  relatively  low  in  their 
digestibility.  The  addition  of  wheat  bran 
and  gluten  feed  to  the  three  products  you 
have  identified  would  improve  the  com¬ 
bination  and  I  am  sure  would  give  better 
results.  Beef  steers  could  be  fattened  on 
the  combination  you  mention ;  but  it  goes 
without  saying  that  beef  steers  should 
not  be  fed  the  same  ration  as  dairy  cows. 


Feeding  and  Watering  Dairy  Cows 

I  have  a  heifer  with  a  month  old  calf, 
and  also  another  cow  nine  years  old.  The 
pasture  is  very  poor  and  I  feed  them  with 
some  mixed  dairy  feed.  The  cow  gives 
from  eight  to  nine  quarts  of  milk  every 
day,  the  heifer  about  five  quarts,  the  calf 
sucking  the  remainder.  How  much  dairy 
feed  must  I  give  every  day  to  feed  them 
right?  What  do  you  think  of  giving  a 
bucketful  of  water  during  the  day,  with 
one  quart  of  middlings?  L.  s. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

Usually  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  grain  to  feed  a  cow  daily  by 
weighing  or  measuring  the  amount  of  milk 
she  yields,  and  feeding  approximately  1  lb. 
of  grain  daily  for  each  3*4  lbs.  of  milk, 
produced  per  day.  This  would  mean  that 
a  cow  yielding  30  lbs.  of  milk  at  two 
milkings  should  be  fed  5  lbs.  of  grain  in 
the  morning  and  5  lbs.  of  grain  at  night. 
In  addition  she  should  be  provided  with 
some  succulence,  and  given  all  of  the 
roughage  that  she  will  consume  with  rel¬ 
ish. 

Concerning  the  question  of  watering 
cows  in  milk,  it  makes  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  when  the  water  is  provided  ;  but  it 
is  important  that  they  should  have  access 
at  least  twice  daily  to  all  the  water  that 
they  care  to  drink.  The  addition  of  a 
small  amount  of  middlings  to  a  bucketful 


of  water  would  be  no  advantage ;  in  fact, 
it  would  be  better  if  the  grain  were  fed  by 
itself,  and  the  cows  given  their  water  in 
a  clear  and  wholesome  form.  The  cows 
should  be  fed  quite  as  much  during  their 
dry  period  as  during  the  time  they  are 
milking. 


Linseed  Meal;  Germination  of  Grass  Seed 

1.  Would  a  larger  proportion  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  in  feed  for  calves  or  dry  cows 
than  is  usually  recommended  do  any 
harm?  T\  hat  is  the  best  grain  mixture 
for  a  two-year-old  heifer  that  is  coming 
in,  with  pasture  grass  and  plenty  of  San¬ 
ford  fodder  corn?  How  much  linseed 
meal  can  be  allowed  for  an  average  dry 
cow?  2.  If  there  is  plenty  of  rain  this 
Fall  will  Red-top  and  clover  seed  grow 
without  harrowing  where  drought  killed 
it  in  the  Spring?  J.p.s. 

Orfordville,  N.  II. 

1.  It  is  not  clear  whether  you  desire  to 
use  flaxseed  gruel  in  combination  with 
skim-milk  for  your  young  calves,  or 
whether  you  seek  information  as  to  the 
proper  amount  of  linseed  oilmeal  to  com¬ 
bine  in  a  grain  ration  intended  for  grow¬ 
ing  calves.  If  the  calves  are  past  the 
milk  stage  and  you  desire  a  grain  ration 
containing  oilmeal  for  use  in  developing 
them  a  mixture  consisting  of  five  parts 
of  ground  oats,  three  part  of  wheat  bran, 
two  parts  of  cornmeal  and  two  parts  of 
oilmeal  with  one  per  cent  of  salt  added 
would  be  satisfactory. 

A  suitable  ration  for  dry  cows  that 
you  desire  to  condition  and  put  in  high 
flesh  previous  to  calving  time  would  con¬ 
sist  of  30  lbs.  cornmeal.  30  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  20  lbs.  ground  oats,  20  lbs.  oilmeal. 
I  should  feed  from  7  to  12  lbs.  of  this 
mixture  per  day  to  a  cow  weighing  1,000 
lbs.,  and  more  if  she  were  in  thin  flesh 
and  one  of  the  large-framed  kind  that  has 
a  good  body,  a  large  bread  basket  and  a 
suitable  place  for  putting  on  a  lot  of 
flesh.  The  energy  that  she  stores  up  dur¬ 
ing  this  dry  period  will  serve  her  well 
when  she  freshens,  and  she  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  extra  feed  with  the  in¬ 
creased  flow  of  milk. 

The  same  ration  that  I  have  suggested 
for  the  dry  cows  could  be  used  for  the 
two-year-old  heifer.  It  is  possible  to  feed 
a  ration  carrying  as  much  as  25  per  cent 
of  linseed-  meal,  for  in  a  ration  for  dry 
cows  expert  feeders  are  firm  in  their  be¬ 
lief  that  extensive  use  of  oilmeal  tends  to 
put  on  flesh  that  melts  easily,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  condition  a  high  percentage 
of  butterfat  necessarily  appears  during 
the  initial  lactation  period.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  fat  produced  from  the  use  of 
flaxseed  or  oilmeal  is  very  similar  to  but¬ 
terfat.  and  that  there  is  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  in  feeding  this  product  on  a 
seven  or  30-day  test.  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  this  heavy  feeding  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  is  fed  previous  to  calving,  and 
that  it  is  continued,  although  in  less 
quantity,  during  the  milking  period. 

2.  Your  question  as  to  whether  grass 
seed  distributed  in  the  Spring  that  failed 
to  germinate  during  the  dry  weather  will 
come  on  later  in  the  season  is  not  an  easy 
one  to  answer.  If  the  seed  germinated 
and  then  was  killed  off  owing  to  the  dry 
weather  it  cannot  be  revived ;  but  fre¬ 
quently  clover  seed,  owing  to  its  hard 
shell  or  covering,  does  not  germinate 
promptly  unless  there  is  an  abundance  of 
moisture  present  in  the  soil.  You  are 
right  in  assuming  that  rains  will  help 
conditions,  but  the  chances  are  rather 
against  your  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
stand  of  grass  under  these  conditions.- 


Treatment  for  a  “Weaver” 

I  have  a  four-year-old  colt  which  is  a 
“weaver.”  Can  anything  be  done  for 
her?  What  is  the  cause  and  the  final  re¬ 
sult?  She  spent  her  first  two  years  in 
pasture  during  Summer,  and  .since  has 
had  a  box  stall  and  training  with  very 
light  driving.  She  is  in  good  order  and 
weighs  1,100  lbs.,  normal  weight,  con¬ 
sidering  parentage.  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  her  and  have  tried  to  have  her  environ¬ 
ment  ideal  in  every  respect.  f.  l. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  that 
can  be  done  to  cure  a  horse  of  the  vicious 
habit  of  weaving.  It  is  a  nervous  dis¬ 
ease.  and  naturally  is  modified  more  or 
less  by  complete  or  incomplete  nutrition. 
From  time  to  time  a  number  of  proced¬ 
ures  are  suggested,  but  other  than  the 
question  of  making  the  horse  comfortable 
in  her  stall  and  providing  regular  exer¬ 
cise  and  complete  nutrition  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  I  know  of  that  can  be  done.  It 
is  a  habit  that  a  horse  sometimes  out¬ 
grows but  frequently  it  lingers  and  be¬ 
comes  intensified  until  the  horse  evidences 
nervous  disturbances  of  a  more  serious 
nature. 


Redd  :  “He’s  what  I  call  a  brave 
man.”  Greene:  “What  do  you  mean  by 
a  brave  man?”  “He’s  not  afraid  to  die/” 
“How  do  you  know  he’s  not  afraid  to 
die?”  “  ’Cause  he  lets  his  wife  drive  his 
car  when  he’s  in  it.” — Yonkers  States¬ 
man. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Dairy  Ration 

Will  you  tell  me  what  parts  of  each, 
ground  ear  corn,  oats,  oilmeal,  cottonseed 
meal,  dried  beet  pulp,  will  make  a  good 
ration  for  milk  and  cream?  Will  wheat 
bran  add  any  more  to  the  increase  of  the 
supply  of  milk?  Will  it  be  necessary  to 
feed  both  oilmeal  and  cottonseed  meal 
with  this  ration?  w.  S.  w. 

Gardner,  Pa. 

There  is  no  one  combination  of  the 
products  mentioned  that  is  better  than 
any  other  combination,  but  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  very  useful  dairy  ration  from 
the  products  you  identify.  So  long  as 
bran  can  be  obtained  at  its  present  cost  I 
feel  satisfied  that  it  should  be  used  gen¬ 
erously  in  all  shovel  mixtures.  In  reality 
it  is  a  bulky  feed  that  insures  safety  as 
well  as  provides  ash  and  mineral  matter 
so  evidently  essential  in  all  dairy  feeds.  I 
should  use  both  oilmeal  and  cottonseed 
meal  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  there  is 
very  little  difference  today  in  the  cost  of 
a  unit  of  protein  in  either  of  these  ma¬ 
terials.  It  is  probable  that  cottonseed  meal 
will  come  down  substantially  in  price.  Lin¬ 
seed  meal  has  touched  a  low  spot  and  re¬ 
bounded  slightly,  and  no  one  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  state  exactly  what  will  happen  in 
the  way  of  price  with  either  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts. 

I  should  combine  the  ingredients  ftm 
dairy  cows  in  substantially  the  following 
proportions :  Corn  and  cob  meal.  200  lbs. ; 
oats,  100  lbs.;  beet  pulp.  150  lbs.;  bran. 
150  lbs.;  oilmeal,  200  lbs.;  cottonseed 
meal.  200  lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  100  lbs. 

I  take  it  that  you  have  some  legumin¬ 
ous  roughage,  such  as  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay,  which  could  be  fed  generously  with 
this  combination.  If  your  cows  are  in 
high  condition,  that  is  if  they  are  carry¬ 
ing  considerable  flesh,  the  addition  of  100 
lbs.  of  corn  germ  meal  or  corn  gluten 
meal  to  this  combination  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous. 


October  10-14 — Farmers’  Week,  State 
Agricultural  School,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 

November  1-5 — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

November  3-5 — ‘Horticultural  festival, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

November  4-S — Eighth  New  England 
Fruit  Show,  State  Armory,  Concord, 
N.  II. 

November  5-12 — Pacific  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition,  Spokane.  Wash. 

November  9-February  IS,  1022 — Short 
Course  in  Horticulture,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

November  24-2(1 — Third  annual  exhi¬ 
bition,  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Jersey,  Odd  Fellows’ 
Hall,  Westwood,  N.  J.  John  Mulcahey, 
secretary. 

November  26  -  December  3  —  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

December  7-0 — American  Pomological 
Societv,  thirty-eighth  annual  convention, 
Toledo,  O. 

January  10-12.  1022 — Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  annual  meeting, 
Murphy  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

January  10-13,  1922  —  Twenty-fifth 

annual  exhibition.  Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary. 

January  25-20.  1022 — Poultry  Show, 
Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  YT. 


[  SWINE  | 

LARGE  BERKS  HI  RES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

W«  want  yon  to  come  here  and  see  the  size  of  our 
Berkshires  and  the  size  of  their  litters.  March  boar 
pigs  weighing  up  to  300  pounds.  Unrelated  gilts, 
weanling  pigs.  Big  hogs  that  raise  big  litter*. 

H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


teg.  Large  BERKSHIRE  DAMS 

rom  13-Pig  litters;  have  young  pigs;  bargains, 
tlso  bargains  in  older  ones.  KEG.  HIGH  BRED 
iKRSEY  BULLS,  6  mos.  to  2  years.  Farmers’ 
trices.  All  stock  shipped  C.  O.D.  Keep  your  on^h  and 
ee  pedigrees  and  stock  first.  DAVID  WIANT,  Hunting- 
an  Mills,  Pa  Walnut  Grave  Farm.  Patterson  Grove  Farm 


GUERNSEYS 


“farm*  guernseys 

We  offer 

BREIDABLIK  ROYAL  MASTER  72212 

born  April  10,  1921.  His  sire.  Brook  mead's  Taurus  of 
Breidablik  47887,  is  out  of  Brookmead’s  Dorothy 
55715,  leader  in  Class  G  with  742.80  lbs.  fat.  His  dam. 
Forget-me-not  of  Cedartop  38291,  has  a  record  of 
537.46  lbs.  fat  in  Claes  C.  I'RICKO  KOIl  Ol’ICK  SALE. 
Full  particulars  of  this  and  other  builswillbe  mailed 
upon  application.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

BREIDABLIK  FARM 
P.  O.  Box  950  Wilmington,  Delaware 

OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  “Sales  List”  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  $150  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  States  Bureau/, of  Animal  Industry. 

W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  llolllxton.  Maws. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  but  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WJ1WA  DAIRY  farms.  22  S.  32d  SI.,  Phils.,  Pa. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  “HE  PLUS  ULTRA.”  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GomhauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Remedy  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  Skin  Diseases,  Parasites  and 
Thrush,  and  Lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  Bony  Tumors. 
Removes  Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

For  Human  Use  Caustic  Balsam  has  no 
equal  as  a  Liniment  and  Counter-irritant 
for  Inflamatory  and  Muscular  Rheumatism, 
Sore  Throat  and  Chest  Colds,  Growths  and 
Stiff  Joints. 

A  Perfect  Antiseptic — Soothing  and  Heal¬ 
ing  if  applied  immediately  to  Burns,  Bruises 
or  Cuts. 

Every’  bottle  will  give  satisfaction.  Sold 
by  Druggists  or  sent  by  parcel  post  on 
receipt  of  price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Ground  Corn  Fodder  in  Mixed  Feed 

In  this  county  (Berks)  we  are  feeding, 
or  will  feed  this  coming  Winter,  mostly 
corn  and  oats,  with  some  cottonseed  or 
linseed  mixed  in.  and  for  roughage  corn 
fodder  and  hay.  Over  the  line  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County  they  have  a  large  mill. 
They  grind  1.400  lbs.  of  corn  fodder,  add 
200  lhs.  cottonseed.  200  lbs.  cob  corn  and 
200  lbs.  molasses,  which  is  heated  before 
being  put  on  the  other  stuff.  With  this 
stuff  they  claim  they  fatten  steers  quicker 
and  cheaper  than  by  the  old  method  ;  feed 
to  cows  and  they  produce  20  per  cent 
more  milk  and  is  cheaper;  it  is  fed  to 
horses  and  hogs  also.  They  sell  all  their 
hay :  they  say  they  have  no  use  for  it. 
How  can  this  hold  out?  K.  F.  H. 

Womelsdorf,  Pa. 

Do  not.  be  misled  into  believing  that 
ground  corn  fodder  saturated  with  mo¬ 
lasses  and  mixed  with  oat  hulls  and  the 
like  can  be  profitably  fed  to  milk  cows. 
Hold  steadfastly  to  the  principles  that 
you  have  always  practiced,  which  means 
the  use  of  corn  and  oats,  hulked  up  with 
wheat  bran,  and  properly  supplemented 
with  cottonseed  meal,  oilmeal  and  gluten 
meal.  Diluted  molasses  covers  tip  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins  in  the  feed  business. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  very  dull 
one  for  the  feed  manufacturer.  Low  val¬ 
ues  of  corn  and  oats  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  these  coarse  grains  have  made 
It  possible  for  the  stockmen  to  buy 
straight  grains  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 
As  a  result,  storage  warehouses  are  full 
to  the  brim  of  oat  hulls,  weed  seeds, 
screenings  and  the  like,  and  I  fancy  that 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  market  these 
products  during  the  Winter  months 
through  the  agency  of  low-grade  feeds 
priced  at  comparatively  low  prices.  The 
sensible  and  far-sighted  dairyman  will 
cling  to  his  standard  brands  of  high-grade 
feeds  or  shovel  mixtures  rather,  than  be 
temoted  to  use  inferior  combinations. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  farmers  in 
Lancaster  County  who  buy  the  feed  mixed 
as  you  have  suggested  find  that  they  do 
not  need  to  feed  hay  when  this  feed. con¬ 
stitutes  their  ration.  In  reality  it  is 
nothing  but  roughage,  although  they  are 
paying  almost  a  grain  price  for  it.  Our 
advice  to  yon  is  to  stick  to  standard  grain 
rations  to  supplement  the  hay  that  you 
have  produced  on  the  farm.  There  might 
be  some  excuse  for  feeding  a  ration  of  this 
character  to  idle  or  irregularly  worked 
horses,  but  surely  not  to  dairy  cows  or 
hogs.  Swine  cannot  use  to  advantage 
bulky  feeds  that  carry  large  amounts  of 
fiber  ;  rather,  they  must  have  grain  feeds 
highly  concentrated.  Dairy  cows  respond 
to  high  energy  feeds,  and  if  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pick  away  at  corn  fodder  or  hay, 
will  provide  themselves  with  sufficient 
bulk.  There  is  nothing  to  he  gained  by 
doctoring  a  lot  of  coarse  feeds  with  mo¬ 
lasses  simply  to  get  them  inside  of  a  cow. 
Where  does  the  mill  get  the  corn  fodder? 
It  is  difficult  to  handle,  and  the  cost  of 
milling,  it  seems  to  me,  would  he  extrava¬ 
gant.  Why  not  feed  it  on  the  farm  in  its 
original  or  natural  state? 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

October  6-7 — ‘Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  twelfth  annual  convention, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

October  .9-15 — National  Dairy  Show, 
Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds,  Hamline, 
Minn. 


For  Sale  Herdt!rof37  Berkshire  Hogs 

including  a  registered  hoar,  one  year  and  four  mos. 
old.  Weight,  about  350  to  400  lbs.  Can  be  seen  at 

MAYBERRY’S  FARM  in  Pine  Brook,  near  Tinton  Falls,  N.  J. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  registered.  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  19191  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246251.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  sows  and  fall  pigs.  One  Boar  two  years  old 
and  one  six  months.  Must  be  sold  at  once.  Write 
forprices.  DICKINSON  BROS.,  llangor,  N.Y. 


SHADYSIDEBERKSHIRES 

Must  dispose  of  40  head  at  once.  Bred  Sows,  Sows  with 
Litters,  Service  Boars.  Spring  Pigs  of  ail  ages.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  E.  G.  FISHER,  Hamilton,  New  York 


For  Sale-100  Pigs — Berkshires  &  Chester  Whiles 

6  weeks.  $3.50  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Dushore,  Pa. 


D|  ■  r>  C  Sensation,  Orion  and  Taxpayer 

V#  I*  O  Breeding.  All  ages  lor  sale. 

F.  M.  PATTINGTON  &  SON,  Merrifield,  N.Y. 


T>  pit  DurncQ  of  a11  aees-  Bie  tyre‘ 
iveg.  Ljurocs  oDITHIA  FARM  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WKIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


n  fl  I  P  ’«  Reg.  Free.  Choice  Pigs  either  Sex, 
each.  Pairs  no-akin.  Bred  from 
,ir  Winners.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 


Lone  Pine  Chester  Whites 

YOUR  opportunity.  We  need  the  room.  Yearling 
Boars  sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  again  Champion 
Chester  White  Boar,  at  $50.  Spring  pigs,  sows  and 
boars,  $25  to  $35  each.  Registration  free.  Only  a  few 

left.  VAN  WYCK  FERRIS,  Lone  Pine  Farm,  Greenwood  Lake,  Orange  Co., NT. 


o.  I.  C.  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

$8  and  *10  each  prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  K.  I>.  8  NewvlUe,  Fa. 

XIAMPSHIRES.Thebacon 

ty  pe  hog,  fast  grower.  Much  appreciated 
by  packers.  Free  Cir.  Guernsey  Cattle. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In-Hand,  Pa.  -  Box  R 


Eligible  pigs,  $10,  at  eight  weeks. 

SARA  LITTLK  .  Waterloo,  New  York 


Few  Bred  So ws  f or  sale.  Pigs  bot  h  sex.  Some  Boars  about 
ready  lor  service.  Keg.  free.  E.  B.  FIGGS,  Oelinar,  0*1.  R.  D.  1 


Poland-ChinasKs 

PETER  DUNWALD  &  SON  Rio,  New  York 


MyPoland-ChinaBredSowsandPigs 

Are  a  Oontinous  Performance  For  Profit. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Pigs.  F.ight  weeks  old.  89  each.  Re¬ 
gistration  free.  Louis  M.  Wills,  Youngstown, N.Y, 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  JOHN  DUNLAP.  Jr.,  Williamsport.  Ohio 


Spotted  Poland-Chinas  S#WP?.d0^S£ 

Best  blood  lilies.  L#  H.  ZIRK1.E,  Jr,,  New  Market,  Virginia 


RUPRACHT’S  Selected  0.  I.  C.  Pigs 

Send  for  Circular.  Botll  Sex.  GEO.  N.  RUPR/1CHT,  Mallory,  H.Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for  particulars.  Will 
take'notes  foroueor  two  years  without  interest  from 
responsible  purchasers.  Smithville  Finis,  Chenango  Co..  N.Y. 


BULL  CALVES 

out'of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawling,  N.  Y 


Florham  Farm-ForSale-A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr,  -  V/illoughby,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CRESTMONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns  h," a 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 

Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washingtonville.  N.  V. 


Three 2  o™*  Jersey  Heifers 


fine  Boar,  year  old. 


due  next  Spring. 
O.  I.  C.  pigs,  nil 

ft*  g  6  0  p’  X  t  1*  fl# 

COME  &  SMITH,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers,  past  1  yr.  old,  8100. 
10  2-yr.  old  springers,  8 If 5. 
close  springer  cows,  *200. 
on  li  igli  record  co  ws  a  nil 
on  request.  15  calveo, 
to  6  mos.  old,  $f5  to  *00.  15 
bulls,  6  to  18  mos., 
up.  75  grade  Hol- 
your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  $15. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN, TulIy.N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Ten  Perfect  Reg.  Holsteins 

3-year  old.  Due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  winter. 
Ormsby  breeding.  CHAS.  A.  HO  WELL,  Howells. 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.  Erie  R.  R, 


1 2  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers-12 

One  to  three  years  of  age;  choicely  bred,  fineindividuals. 
Alt  bred  but  two;  some  springing.  One  or  the  lot.  Priced 
to  sell.  Chance  to  make  some  change. 

F.H.RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, Munnsville, N.Y. 


Wanted— Grade  Holstein  Heifer  months.  From  heavy 

producing,  high  testing  stock.  State  full  particulars : 
age,  weight,  price.  C.  F.  HILL,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-2  Yearling  Heifers  Halves 

Ail  pnre  Holsteins.  Price  reasonable. 

O.  D.  BAKER  Arkville.  Delaware  Co..  New  York 


DOGS  and  FERRETS  .* 


German  Shepherd 


COLLIES,  AIREDALES 

OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 

Trained  dogs.  Brood 
Matrons,  Pups.  Cend  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

NIS1INA  COLLIE  KENNELS,  W.  R.  Wat*on, 
Mgr.,  Box  1745,  Macon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakland,  Iowa 


TIIOROUGIIIIIIEO  AIREDALE  PUPPIE8J:  Sire 
a  real  Airedale  <the  beet  specimen  in  this  section)  weighing 
sixty  pounds,  ran  bear  when  ten  one-half  months  old. 
Dam  excellent  watch  dog,  sixty  pounds  also.  Papers  fur¬ 
nished.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  VALLEY  EGG 
FARM,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 


MY  AIREDALE  TERRIERS  SATISFY 

At  Home,  On  Farm  or  Hunting  Field. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE.  AIREDALE  DOGS.  Reg.  bitch,  *50, 
Oorang  strain;  smart,  large,  long  haired.  Keg. male, *50; 
good  pedigree  ;  a  good  dog.  Pups  from  the  above  pair  : 
bitches,  *15;  males,  *25.  Farm  raised.  C,  NTE.  Equinunk,  Pi. 

Airedale  BITCII,  10-moe.,  daughter  of  International 
AlicQalB  championCootinaChinook,  with  papers.  Start¬ 
ed  on  rabbits.  $85.  PINEHUNST  P0ULTIT  HIM.  P.rt  Royal,  P>. 


AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS.  Danielian,  Conn. 


FOXHOUND  IM  PS.  Walker  strain.  FIELD.  Soman.  Conn. 

QDnQTQMCU  We  sel1  hunting  dogs,  foxes,  mink,  scent- 
oruni  omen  less  skunks,  wild  rabbits.  TARMAN,  Quincy,  Pa. 

nj|„A„  Trained  female.  $35.  Shipped  on  ap- 

redlgree  Hound  proval.  It.  Berner,  Koecoe,  N.Y. 


JOB  8AI.E — Male,  Female,  Spuyed  Female  Collie 
Pups,  *10  each.  Dr.  Don  A.  Boardman,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


IEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind. 
NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FERRETS 


Either  Color  or  Sex.  Single  pairs  or  dos 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10c' 

C.  H.  Keefer  A-  Co.,  Greenwich,  O. 


CCDRCT6  For  hunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruc- 

■  E.  K  IS  C.  I  efe  tion  book  and  price  list  free. 

■  ■  »»  J.EVI  FARNSWORTH,  New  London,  Ohio 


Holstein-Frieaian  Heifer  and  Rntl  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 
edand  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
'Keg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGrow.  Carlland  Co.,  N.T 


GOATS 


and 


For  Sale-One  4-Year-Old  Milk  Goat  18-11108. 

Old  Nanny  Kid.  $25.  I.  F.  ELLGREN,  East  Killing-ly,  Conn. 

Milch  final.  3  Does.  X  Tog.  Bucks.  Bargain. 

Mlicn  uoais  O.  G.  ELLISON  Forestville,  Conn. 


SHEEP 


CLmnaUirnH**-  Do  mo  by  imported  sire;  beauties.  Also 
onropsnire  ling  Halil.  ewes.  Large  Kainbouillet  lining, 

heavily  wooled.  HUBERT  C.  BEARDSLEY.  Montour  Falls.  New  Tark 

Raw  rialainoo  Rams  and  Ewes.  Two  strains  of  breed- 
nog,  ueiames  ing,  representing  best  Ohio  flocks.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  J.O.  W'EATHEKBT,  Traraantbarg,  N.Y. 

Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 

II  Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Kam  Lambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 

Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS 

1, 2and3yrs. old, and  Ram  lambs  C.G.  BOWER, Ludlowvilla,  N.T. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rums  and  Ewes  for  sale. 
H.  B.  COVERT  -  Lodi,  New  York 

lEJ  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rant*.  Some  good 
ID  Ewes.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  Y  ork 


’OR  SALE — Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep — Rams  A  Ewes. 

At  all  times.  THOMAS  II  AS  LETT,  Hall,  New  York 


R 


eg.  Shropshire  Kutiim,  1  and  2  years  old.  Wooled  to 
nose.  Bargains.  LEROY  0.  BOIVEH,  Ludlowvllle,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
rUIOaiG  EWES.  Apply  OPIIIK  FARM,  Purchase,  N.T. 

Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rams.  By  Wardwell 
and  MeEwen  sires.  L.  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS.  East  Chatham,  N.T. 

Cor  Cain  Yearling  Oxford  Kam-  and  Hampshire  Ram 
•  Or  0316  lambs.  E.  ,J.  Colbert,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. 

xford  Downs  RAMS,  Also  a  few  choice  E\Y  ES. 
STRATTON  FARM  -  Waterville,  Mai.nf 
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Biggest  Labor  Saver  on  the  Farm 

Every  day  there  is  some  barn  cleaning  to  do— and  even  if  it  takes 
only  the  average  of  an  hour  a  day  you  are  spending  over  a  month 
every  year—. just  cleaning your  barn.  You  can  actually  save  fully 
two  thirds  of  this  time  by  using  a  Louden  Manure  Carrier  to  do 
this  job.  Figure  it  out— the  Louden  Carrier  will  pay  for  itself  the 
first  year  in  the  saving  of  time  alone,  and  the  saving  goes  on  year 
after  year  as  long  as  the  barn  stands. 

In  addition  the  Louden  Carrier  takes  all  that  drudgery  out  of 
this  hard  disagreeable  chore.  It  takes  the  equal  of  five  wheel¬ 
barrow  loads  of  manure  at  a  single  trip — takes  it  clean  without 
dripping  or  scattering — dumps  it  directly  into  the  spreader. 

Operates  so  easily  on  roller  bearing  trolleys  that  a  12-year-old 
boy  finds  the  job  a  pleasure.  You  can  install  a  Louden  Manure 
Carrier  in  your  barn  just  as  it  stands,  at  small  cost.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  investments  any  farmer  can  make. 

New  Low  Prices  on  Louden  Equipment 

Our  entire  line  of  Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment  has  been  repriced.  We 
have  anticipated  all  probable  and  possible  reductions  in  material  and  labor 
costs  for  months  to  come  and— passed  every  cent  of  these  savings 
on  to  our  customers  in  these  new  low  level  pfices.  No  barn  equip¬ 
ment  of  any  thing  like  the  Louden  quality  is  so  low  priced. 

Send  Coupon  for  These  Louden  Books  Today 

Louden  224  page  catalog  tells  all  about  Louden  Labor  Saving 
Barn  Equipment  including  Stalls  and  Stanchions  which 
give  cows  pasture  comfort  in  the  barn,  Louden  Feed  Car¬ 
riers  that  bring  feed  for  20  cows  at  a  single  trip,  Water 
Bowls  that  increase  milk  yield  25%  to  40%,  Animal  Pen9, 

Hog  House  Equipment,  Cupolas, Ventilators.  Barn  andGar- 
age  Door  Hangers,  Hay  Unloading  Tools—  Everything  for 
the  Barn.”  A  handy  reference  book  that  costs  you  nothing. 

Service  to  Barn  Builders.  The  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book  sent 
without  charge,  shows  many  barns  of  different  styles,  with 
full  description,  also  illustrations  of  detail  construction,  chap-  me¬ 
ters  on  concrete  work,  silos,  etc.  If  you  will  tell  us  what  kind  a  barn  for-  .  cows...  .horse: 
of  barn  you  have  in  mind,  number  and  kind  of  stock  yoa^  Am  interested  in  Litter  Carriers. 

wewU!send  y°u  blueprints  and  suggesy^  Stalls, Stanchions. ...WaterBowl*. 
tions  to  meet  your  requirements;  no  charge  or  obligation./ 

'The  Louden  Machinery  Company  /  Name . , 

2651  Court  St.  ( Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa  / 

'  '  "  1  —  P •  O . State . „ 


Please 


y 


send  post- 
paid. without 
'f  charge  or  obll- 
,  gat  ion.  book 
r  \y'  checkedbelow:  2661 
□  Louden  Barn  Plan* 
Jr  □  Louden  Illustrated 
Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel) 
a  barn  for.  ...cows...  .horses. 
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A 

Better  Way 
of  Milking 


The 
Thumb 
Test 


Stick  your  thumbs  in  the  teat-cups  of  a 
De  Laval  Milker,  and  then  have  the  full 
vacuum  turned  on. 

This  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  uniform,  gentle  and  pleasing 
action  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  on  a  cow’s  teats. 

Try  it  with  any  milker.  (See  that  full 
vacuum  is  turned  on.)  If  such  action  hurts 
your  thumbs,  then  you  will  know  that  it 
must  hurt  the  cow’s  teats,  and  a  cow  in 
discomfort  will  not  produce  to  her  fullest 
extent. 

The  uniform  and  gentle  action  of  the 
De  Laval  is  an  exclusive  feature  and  one  of 
the  reasons  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  gaining 
so  rapidly  in  popularity. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  29  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

October  14  —  Guernseys.  By  J.  C. 
Haartz  at  Blossom  Hill,  Winchester, 
I  Mass. 

October  15  —  Guernseys.  Arthur  D. 
Potter  Estate,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

October  17 — Holsteins.  Eisenhutt  & 
|  Trotter,  Salem,  O. 

October  19 — Holsteins.  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty  Holstein  Breeders’  Sale,  West  Ches- 
|ter.  Pa. 

October  19 — Holsteins.  'W.  R.  Harker 
consignment  sale,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

October  20 — Holsteins.  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  ^School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

October  25-26  —  Holsteins.  Purebred 
|  Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

October  31 — Holsteins.  Van  Gorden 
(dispersal  sale,  Pike.  N.  Y. 

_  November  4 — Virginia  Holstein-Frie- 
|.sian  Club.  Richmond,  Va. 

November  10 — Holsteins.  Canton  Bull 
Association,  Troy,  Pa. 

November  15-16 — Holsteins.  Alleghany- 
Steuben  Holstein  Association,  Horneil, 

In.  y. 

One  of  the  most  important  Holstein 
sales  of  the  season  will  be  held  bv  the 
Purebred  Live  Stock  Sales  Co.  at  Brat¬ 
tleboro,  Vt.,  October  24,  25,  26.  Many 
of  the  leading  breeders  in  the  East  are 
consigning  high-class  animals  to  this  sale 
and  more  than  200  head  will  be  offered 
under  a  60-day  re-test  guarantee.  The 
First  day  will  be  devoted  to  an  exhibition 
of  the  stock  to  be  sold  and  $350  in  prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  winners.  Prof. 
T.  E.  Elder  of  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass.,  is  to 
act  as  judge  and  B.  V.  Kelly,  Geo.  Bax- 
[  ter  and  D.  A.  Perry  will  be  the  auction¬ 
eers. 

The  Delaware  County  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  new  organization  of  farmers 
and  breeders  of  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  Association  aims  to  eradicate  tuber¬ 
culosis,  drive  out  the  scrub  sire  and  ad¬ 
vertise  Delaware  County  purebred  cattle. 
It  is  interested  in  Holstein,  Jersey.  Guern¬ 
sey  and  Ayrshire  Cattle  and  will  issue 
sales  lists  from  time  to  time  announcing 
what  cattle  its  members  have  for  sale. 
John  S.  Gosper,  Walton,  N.  Y.  is  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  New  England  States  Holstein  As¬ 
sociation  has  _  opened  an  office  at  244 
Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  is  now 
ready  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interest  of  Holstein  cattle  in 
the  New  England  States.  C.  L.  Black¬ 
man,  field  secretary  of  the  organization 
will  render  assistance  in  arranging  field 
days  and  other  activities.  It  is  also 
planned  to  publish  a  sales  list  at  regular 
periods  in  order  to  advise  the  public  what 
stock  the  members  have  to  offer. 

C.  W.  Eckhardt,  Armonk.  N.  Y.  breed¬ 
er  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  won  both 
grand  championships  at  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Fair  with  animals  sired  by  Evenest 
of  Bleaton.  Although  the  number  of 
Angus  cattle  exhibited  was  not  as  large  as 
last  year,  there  was  an  excellent  showing 
of  high-class  animals. 

Wm.  G.  Davison,  owner  of  Brentwood 
Farm,  Abington,  Pa.,  announces  that 
many  prominent  animals  have  already 
been  entered  for  the  next  Brentwood 
National  Holstein  sale  which  will  be 
held  the  last  week  in  March.  1922. 

The  Eastern  Hill  Stock  Farms  of  Lov¬ 
ell.  Maine,  report  that  they  showed  a 
small  herd  of  Holstein  cattle  at  the  Maine 
State  Fair  this  year  and  although  this 
was  the  first  time  they  ever  exhibited 
their  stock  they  won  12  prizes,  seven 
1st.  four  3rd,  and  one  4th.  Among  other 
prizes,  they  won  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Holstein-Freisian  Association  for  the  best 
Holstein  exhibit. 

Segis  Fayne  Johanna,  the  Holstein 
cow  which  played  the  leading  part  in  the 
Charlie  Cole  scandal  some  time  ago.  died 
■September  20  at  the  Pine  Grove 
farms,  Elma,  N.  Y.  A  year  ago  Oliver 
Cabana,  owner  of  the  farm  sold  his  en¬ 
tire  herd  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
animals  whose  records  were  under  sus¬ 
picion  in  connection  with  the  Cole  inci¬ 
dent.  He  now  announces  that  he  will 
offer  these  remaining  animals  at  public 
auction  at  the  farm  on  October  28. 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural  School 
will  hold  their  third  annual  sale  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  at  Segreganset,  Mass.,  Octo¬ 
ber  20.  About  40  head  will  be  offered 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  cattle  are  all 
high-class  individuals. 

Dr.  K.  J.  Seulke  of  the  American  Ab- 
erdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association  has 
purchased  the  bull  Bertrams  Blackbird 
C.  from  H.  A.  Thompson  of  Cortland. 
Ind..  to  head  the  herd  at  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  University,  Morgantown,  Va. 
This  bull  was  first  in 
ling  class  at  the  Ohio 
is  by  the  International 
Blackcap  Bertram. 


about  a  greater  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
fellowship. 

Dean  J.  H.  Skinner,  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity.  wTho  judged  the  Angus  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  was  the  guest 
ot  honor,  Dean  Skinner  while  located 
m  the  corn  belt  has  had  numerous  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  study  New  England  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  especially  as  regards  beef 
production  and  expressed  "himself  as  firmly 
convinced  that  there  was  a  great  field 
tor  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  or  in  fact  all 
breeds  of  beef  cattle  in  the  Eastern  States 
and  that  before  many  years  the  great 
areas  of  grass  now  going  to  waste  in  this 
section  would  be  producing  beef.  He 
stated  that  he  was  greatly  pleased  bv  the 
showing  of  Angus  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  and  with  the  interest  shown 
by  breeders  and  spectators  alike  in  the 
judging  of  the  breed.  Len.  Lamar  of  the 
American  Aberdeen-Angus  Association 
gave  a  short  talk  on  his  impressions  of 
the  Eastern  AberdeeiwYngus  cattle  as 
seen  at  Syracuse  and  Springfield. 

Thoie  were  talks  by  animal  husbandry 
prolessors  from  the  various  eastern  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges.  Among  those  who  spoke 
vere  1  i'of.  V.  II,  Tomhave,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Prof.  IT.  L.  Garrigus,  of 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  Prof. 

M-  Salisbury  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  Prof.  H.  C.  McNutt 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural 
College  and  Dr.  John  P.  Hutton  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  College.  These  men 
were  unanimous  in  their  belief  of  the 
future  of  the  beef  industry  in  our  eastern 
States  and  in  the  place  the  “doddies”  are 
to  occupy. 

1' .  V .  Burnham,  secretary  and  treas- 
nrer  of  the  newly  organized  Eastern 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association, 
read  a  report  showing  the  present  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  association  to  be  38  paid- 
up  members  and  2S0  prospective  mem¬ 
bers.  lie  reported  that  the  advertising 
campaign  was  going  along  nicely  and  that 
a  gieat  many  inquii'ies  were  being  re¬ 
ceived  for  memberships  and  literature. 

Dr.  K.  ,T.  Seulke  outlined  the  work  for 
the  coming  year  and  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  boys’  and  girls’  club  work 
and  co-operation  with  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  Farm  Bureaus.  Other 
speakers  were  P.  R.  Park  of  Jefferson. 
Me.  ;  E.  G.  Little  of  Dresden.  O. ;  P  G 
Ross  of  Mansfield.  O.,  and  G.  C.  Fancher 
of  Aew  Canaan.  Conn.  K.  J.  s. 


the  junior  year- 
State  Fair.  He 
Grand  Champion 


Ropy  Milk 

We  have  a  Holstein  cow  that  onlv 
lacks  an  eighth  of  being  purebred.  She 
had  her  second  calf  last  Now  Year’s  Day 
Since  that  time,  about  once  a  month,  the 
milk,  after  it  stands  a  while,  becomes 
stringy  and  slimy.  This  lasts  for  about 
a  week,  then  becomes  normal  again.  We 
have  tried  all  kinds  of  dairy  feed,  but 
seems  to  have  no  effect.  Is  the  milk  unfit 
for  baby’s  use?  mrs.  p.  t.  g. 

Two  sets  of  conditions  are  responsible 
for  ropy  or  slimy  milk.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  is  where  the  milk  is  clotted  or 
stringy  when  drawn,  as  in  some  forms  of 
garget.  This  is  generally  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  viscid  pus,  and  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  bloody  discharge,  such  a  con¬ 
dition  representing  an  inflamed  state  of 
the  udder.  Ropiness  of  this  character  is 
usually  present  in  the  milk  as  it  comes 
from  the  udder,,  and  will  tend  to  decrease 
with  time.  This  is  an  important  consid¬ 
eration  to  bear  in  mind  in  distinguishing 
between  the  two  kinds  of  ropiness.  The 
second  kind  does  not  appear  in  fresh  milk, 
■but  develops  after  the  milk  has  been 
drawn  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  and  in¬ 
creases  rather  than  diminishes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  form. 

This  latter  form  of  ropy  milk  is  caused 
by  a  germ  that  gets  into  the  milk  from  the 
outside  after  the  milk  is  drawn.  Their 
defects  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  Their  presence  in  a"  dairy  is 
a  source  of  much  trouble,  as  the  unsight¬ 
ly  appearance  of  the  milk  precludes  its 
use  as  a  food,  although  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  these  ropy  fermentations  are 
dangerous  to  health.  This  organism  pos¬ 
sesses  the  property  of  developing  at  low 
temperature  (45°  to  50°F.)  and  conse¬ 
quently  is  often  able  to  crowd  out  the 
more  common  milk-souring  bacteria.  It 
is  a  very  resistant  organism  and  hard  to 
destroy  once  it  gets  into  the  water  sup¬ 
ply.  utensils  or  strainer  cloths.  Thorough 
sterilizing  of  all  such  pieces  of  equipment 
is  required.  Their  organisms  often  occur 
in  marshy  places  and  get  onto  the  cow’s 
udder  while  the  cow  is  at  pasture.  It 
then  becomes  localized  in  the  barn  dust, 
or  iu  the  water  tanks  where  milk  is 
cooled,  or  even  in  the  utensils  and  strain¬ 
er  cloths.  or.  w.  B. 


Eastern  Angus  Banquet 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Eastern 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association 
was  held  at  Hotel  Kimball.  Springfield. 
Mass.  About  45  breeders,  their  wives 
and  friends  of  the  breed  were  present. 
This  banquet  is  the  annual  get  together  of 
eastern  breeders  and  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  eastern  breeders  into  closer 
contact  with  each  other,  in  establishing 
the  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders 
Association  and  in  many  ways  bringing 


The  Newlyweds  have  a  home  in  the 
suburbs  and  Mrs.  N.  was  relating  her  dis¬ 
appointment  with  her  garden  to  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  caller.  “We  did  hope  to  have  luck 
with  out  tomatoes.”  she  said,  “but  even 
those  failed  us.”  “What  was  the  trouble?” 
“You  know  there  are  several  kinds  of  to¬ 
matoes,  and  we  thought  we  had  planted 
the  red  kind,  and  now  those  horrid  old 
tomato  bushes  are  just  covered  with  the 
green  ones,  which  we  don’t  want  at  all.  as 
we  never  eat  pickles.” — Boston  Trans¬ 
cript. 
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That  W  hitewashing  Job 

in  poultry  houses,  stables,  pig  pens,  cellar 
or  outbuilding  can  be  done  quickly  and 
easily  at  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
money  if  you  will  use  Carbola  instead 
of  whitewash  and  disinfectants. 

CarbolaTakes  the  Meanness  Out  of  the 
Job  and  Gives  Better  Results  Besides. 

Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and  powerful  dis¬ 
infectant  combined  in  powder  form  that 
paints  and  disinfects  at  one  operation.  Just 
mix  with  water  and  apply  with  brush  or 
spray  pump  —  that’s  all.  No  waiting  or 
straining.  No  clogging  sprayer.  No  peeling 
off.  One  gallon  covers  200  square  feet. 

Carbola  is  used  on  thousands  of  farms  to 
help  put  the  buildings  in  that  clean,  sani¬ 
tary  condition  that  is  such  a  help  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  losses  caused  by  lice,  mites  and 
many  cf  the  contagious  diseases  that  affect 
poultry  and  livestock.  The  dry  Carbola  is 
an  excellent  louse  powder. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drug  dealer 
has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order 
direct.  Satisfaction,  or  your  money  back. 

10  lbs.  (10  gals.)  $1.25  &  postage 
20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $2.50  delivered 
50  lbs.  (50  gals.)  $5.00  delivered 
200  lbs.  (200  gals.)  $18.00  delivered 
Trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Said 

the 

Farmers 


V  Reg,  JULS^t.  Off) 

Beach Jacket 


“About  one  year  ago  1  got  one  of  your 
coats.  The  coat  is  good  yet,  and  I  have 
given  it  very  hard  wear  such  as  any  farmer 
would  give  a  working  coat  in  a  country 
where  it  is  needed  some  part  of  the  day, 
almost  every  day  in  the  year.” 

It  is  as  warm  as  an  overcoat,  cheaper 
than  a  good  sweater,  wears  like  iron  and  can 
be  washed.  It  comes  coat  without  collar, 
coat  with  collar,  and  vest. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Scientific  Discovery  Quickly 
Ends  Rats  and  Mice 

One  of  the  features  of  the  successful  experiments  of 
the  well  known  bacteriologist,  Dr.  Earp-Thomas,  is  that 
while  rats  and  mice  are  quickly  cleared  out  of  buildings 
and  destroyed  out  of  doors,  there  is  nothing  in  his  method 
that  can  possibly  harm  any  human  being  or  animals, 
except  rats  and  mice. 

Countless  horn  r  rnd  business  places,  warehouse*  and 
so  on,  now  overr  i.<  with  these  destructive,  filthy,  disease¬ 
carrying  animals,  can  be  quickly  and  easily  cleared. 

The  factory  of  James  T.  Reynolds  &  Sons,  Pontiac, 
Michigan,  seemed  like  a  swarming  place  for  rats.  Other 
efforts  failing,  Dr.  Earp-Thomas’  aid  was  sought. 

Early  in  July,  the  first  test  was  made,  and  on  August  20 
the  following  report  was  received  from  Messrs.  Reynolds 
&  Sons: 

“There  has  been  a  complete  absence  of  rats  in 
and  around  the  premises  where  they  had  been 
very,  very  troublesome. 

“  No  dead  rats  were  found  until  a  recent  heavy 
rainstorm,  when  hundreds  of  them  were  washed 
through  the  surface  drains  into  the  river.  A 
noticeable  absence  of  rats  is  reported  for  a  square 
block  around  our  place.” 

The  Earp-Thomas  Cultures  Corporation,  who  make 
bacteria  cultures  of  various  kinds  for  use  all  over  the 
world,  supply  reliable  cultures  which  destroy  rats  and 
mice  in  multitudes  and  which  anyone  can  safely  use, 
easily  and  quickly  clearing  the  premises. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  surprised  to  find  the  cost  so  little. 
Those  experiencing  trouble  will  do  well  to  write  Dr. 
Earp-Thomas,  who  will  give  the  desired  information 
promptly. 

Rats  are  altogether  too  cunning  to  permit  of  their 
wholesale  destruction  with  poison,  but  Dr.  Earp-Thomas’ 
method  spreads  disaster  that  the  rats  cannot  control. 
This  method  is  a  possibility  that  has  long  been  hoped  for 
and  will  prove  of  universal  benefit  in  disposing  of 
a  general  nuisance. 

Earp-Thomas  Cultures  Corporation 

80  Lafayette  Street  -  New  York  City 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  he  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  September  25,  1921: 

Week  Total 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.,Y .  24  1625 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  21  1902 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J....: .  16  1309 

Oregon  A g.  College,  Ore .  25  1291 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  40  1603 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ont .  41  1404 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  27  1456 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  20  1309 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  22  1203 

Chickatawbut  Farm,  Mass .  4  1064 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  1 .  33  1409 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  12  1170 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . .  25  1374 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J .  18  1 163 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.:i .  36  2093 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  40  1409 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y .  13  1110 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn .  24  1331 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Hollis  P.  Cloyes.Conn .  19  1616 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  It.  1 .  18  1428 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  27  1666 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H .  28  1369 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  22  1410 

Glen  Wright.  Conn .  8  1202 

The  Orchards.  Mass .  29  1742 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  16  1276 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  22  1621 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H .  29  H87 

Norman  M.  Misner,  N.  Y .  22  135? 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  26  1644 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass .  16  1310 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H .  10  1661 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  30  1613 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  26  1583 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H .  28  1634 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  33  1856 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  14  1703 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn .  25  1527 

VV.  H.  Card,  Conn . 26  994 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill .  35  1626 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J .  24  1202 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  12  1256 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass .  25  1317 

Mirimichi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass .  12  889 

D.  S.  Vauglm,  R.  1 .  39  1468 

H.  E.  Nichols.  N.  Y .  19  1423 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass .  5  875 

OREGON'S 

Oregon  ?Ag.  College,  Ore .  20  1238 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  23  i486 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

E.  A.  Vosburg,  N.  J .  6  1163 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  24  1348 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  1 . 24  1507 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  30  H46 

Richard  Allen,  Conn .  21  1612 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  36  1614 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  29  1729 

Kirluip  Bros.,  N.  Y .  29  1708 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  25  1636 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  26  1583 

James O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  ...  41  1876 

Sliadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  22  1741 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  28  1738 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  29  1617 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn .  33  1762 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  17  1746 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 25'  1716 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.  Y .  21  1661 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash .  42  2042 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y .  23  1683 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  26  1551 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  15  14  44 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt _  37  1853 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  42  1764 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  30  1693 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  37  18b8 

Emil  Klein,  L.  1 .  40  1595 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J .  19  1866 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  31  1746 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass  .  11  1202 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  13  1347 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  .  34  1780 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . .  42  1597 

George’ Phillips,  Conn .  12  1467 

Riverside  Poultry  P  arm,  Pa .  21  1500 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y .  29  1688 

-\lrs.  J.  L.  Thuescn,  Conn .  36  1683 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio .  16  1333 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  32  1786 

J.  T.  Ramage,  Texas .  25  1596 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  34  1888 

Burehell  &  Janson,  B.  C .  32  1895 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  26  1326 

August  Degen.  Conn .  17  1534 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  13  1160 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y .  27  1534 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y .  39  1973 

Exmoor  Farm.  Pa  .  13  1180 

Willana  Farm,  N.  J .  13  1623 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  31  1524 

F.  William  Rosenau,  Conn .  14  1209 


Total .  2467  152132 


Breeding  Young  Geese 

Can  the  eggs  of  a  one-year-old  White 
China  goose,  mated  to  the  same  age  gan¬ 
der.  be  hatched  with  success?  a.  g.  h. 

Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

I  believe  you  will  have  good  success 
with  the  eggs  from  young  Chinese  geese, 
although  some  poultrymen  do  not  favor 
it.  The  Chinese  mature  much  earlier 
than  the  larger  breeds,  consequently  the 
eggs  are  more  fertile  from  yearling  birds. 
The  following  is  a  good  feed  for  breeding 
geese :  In  the  morning  give  bi’an  four 
parts,  middlings  two  par*ts,  cornmeal  one 
part.  Clover  chaff  or  Alfalfa  leaves 
and  vegetables  should  be  added  in  the 
Winter.  Mix  all  to  a  crumbly  mash 
with  water  or  milk.  At  night  give  whole 
corn,  oats  or  barley,  preferably  corn.  Be 
careful  not  to  get  them  too  fat,  as  the 
eggs  will  not  be  so  fertile.  I  know  of 
nothing  which  will  force  young  geese  to 
lay  unless  it  be  meat  scrap.  Geese  usu¬ 
ally  lay  when  they  please,  whether  it  is 
satisfactory  to  the  owner  or  not.  M.  b, 
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I^Feed  economy 
starts  at  home 

True  feed  economy  consists  in  the  proper 
use  of  roughage  and  not  in  searching  the 
markets  for  cheap  grain  feeds. 

The  largest  part  of  a  dairy  ration  con¬ 
sists  of  roughage  grown  on  the  farm.  The 
digestible  food  elements  in  roughage, 
such  as  silage,  hay,  pasturage,  and  roots 
are  worth  pound  for  pound  as  much  as 
those  which  you  buy  in  the  grain  ration. 

When  the  grain  is  properly  combined 
with  the  available  roughage  to  form  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  there  is  true  feed  economy 
for  there  is  no  waste  and  the  nutrients  in 
both  roughage  and  grain  ration  are  utilized. 

-O-GA 

FEED  SERVICE 


accomplishes  this  economy  by  furnishing  feeds  to  combine 
with  different  kinds  of  roughage  and  in  each  case  form  a 
balanced  ration: 

Red  Brand  TI’O'GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Silage,  Pastur¬ 
age,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI"0“GA.Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timothy  Hay, 

Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI'OGA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage :  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa,  etc. 

In  each  case  the  cow  gets  the  same  amount  of  nutrition  in 
the  same  nutritive  ratio  and  you  get  more  money  from 
your  roughage. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  kind  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy 
Feed  to  balance  your  roughage,  advise  us  and  we  will  ar¬ 
range  for  some  nearby  dealer  to  supply  you. 

Our  book  on  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  and  explanation 
of  how  the  three  feeds  give  the  same  results,  sent  free  on 
request. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


-WHITE 

BRAND 


K;6lue'M 

/&BRAND  iit'Sl 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed'*13” 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service  is 
furnished  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of: 

EGAT1NE,  the  feed  that  makes 
hens  lay. 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food,  the  feed 
that  makes  calves  grow. 

TI-O-GA  Fancy  Recleaned  Seed 
.’Oats,  Treated  for  Smut. 
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Don’t  buy  aPid  in  a  poke 


Runts  aren’t  profitable,  whether  they’re 
pigs  or  furnaces.  They  take  a  lot  more 
care  than  healthy  ones — and  in  the  end 
the  dollars  are  a  minus  quantity.^ 
Good  furnaces  cost  more  than  poor  ones 
— they  have  to.  It  costs  more  to  make  a 
Sterling  Furnace  than  a  poor  one — both 
because  of  special  features  like  the  side' 
pipe  construction  and  also  because  good 
workmanship  is  not  cheap,  and  good 
workmanship  is  built  into  every 

AT  P  Sterling  Furnace 

The  One  Register  Furnace 


But  it  more  than  repays  this  difference  in 
fuel  saving  and  longer  life.  Look  under  the 
case  of  your  furnace  when  purchasing.  You 
wouldn’t  buy  a  “  pig  in  a  poke.” 

We’ll  gladly  tell  you  all  its  ad¬ 
vantages  if  you’ll  simply  mail 
us  a  postal  saying  “Why?” 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


NOBUCKLt 
HARNESS 

HANDIER.  STRONGER 
WEARS  LONGER 


30 

DAYS 

jr,al  PostYourseir 


INVESTIGATE— G 

.  ,  .  . 011  Walsh  no-buckle  harness, 

before  buying  any  harness.  Let  me  send 

you  tins  wonderful  harness  on  30  day.  free  trial. 

See  for  yourself  this  harness  which  outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  .traps  no 
low-t  t0  ,wear  them,  no  hole,  in  «rap2 
to  weaken  them.  Highest  possible  quality  of  1  eat  he?. 

Try  Walsh  Harness  on  Your  Team 

Return  if  not  satisfactory.  Costs  less,  saves 

T.iPa‘rS’  w,<!ar3  longer,  fits  any  niie  horse  perfectly 
Made  in  all  styles,  back  pads,  side  backers,  breech- " 
xngless.  etc.  EASY  PAYMENTS  of  |1S  down 
balance  small  monthly  payments.  Discount  for  ' 
Ca3.h.-..U,r‘t'  f0r  catal°gue.  price*,  easy  terms 
JAMES  M.  WALSH, Pres.  wu-  - 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

Dept*  J1  .1 

137  Keefe  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  WU. 


Trappers  seeking  the  most  for  their  catch 
should  write  to  us  at  once.  Our  price  list  D 
will  be  mailed  free.  It  shows  the  amazingly 
high  prices  we  pay. 

TRAPPERS’  GUIDE.  Our  new  trappers’ 
guide,  which  is  worth  $1.00,  will  be 
mailed  upon  receipt  of  25c.  and  2c.  post* 
age.  Send  today. 


ASOSWNDiar 

122  W.  27  St.newYoRk  Cit 


FREE 

a  Price  List 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 

Onn  Aerpe  Tritli  house  and  improvements. 
£UU  HUGS  Fully  stocked.  h2  mile  from  Church 
and  School.  Would  rent  to  desirable  parties. 

OWNER,  Room  309 
10  E.  43rd  St.  -  New  York  City 


TRAPPERS!  Read  This 

St.cM  Oiler  IK 'Sp&lS 
skunk,  wolf,  muskrat,  etc.,  howto 
make  den,  water,  snow,  log  and  blind  sets  ;  how  to  fasten 
traps,  make  deadfalls,  snares,  stretch  furs,  etc.  Every  trap¬ 
per. should  haveaeopy;  will  lielpyou  make  money.  Price  35c 
FIIK  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  WORLD 
big  illus.  monthly  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets  and 
prices,  trapping,  hunting,  fishing,  woodcraft,  fur  farm 
ing,  ginseng  and  other  roots  and  herbs.  Filled  with  good 
stories  of  outdoor  life,  written  by  experienced  men.  You 
will  get  pleasure  and  profit  from  reading  this  magazine. 
Different  from  any  you  ever  read.  Price  16e  per  copy. 
SPECIAL  OFF  Elf.  Send  lOe  coin  and  we  will  send 
you  copy  of  book  and  copy  of  magazine. 

FUR  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  WORLD, 370  7thAve..NewYork.  R«n.33i 

NEW  YORK  FERTILE  FARMS 

fordairying,  hay,  grain, garden  truck, poultry  stock, 
machinery  and  building,  $35  to  $150  per  acre,  Ad¬ 
dress  MANDEVILLE  REAL  ESTATE  AUENCY.  Inc  .  Olean,  N.  Y. 

FARMS.  ROSWELL  ALLEN,  Beleherfown.Mass. 


M  i  MAKEA  UOM.AR  AN  HOIK.  SELL  M  I’.NDETS 

fit  GRIS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  utensils.  Sample  p  a  c  k  a  ge  free. 

COI.LETTF  MFC.  CO., I*ept.  308,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


Guarantee 


We  guarantee  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  our  check, 
or  we  will  ship  back  your 
fura. 


Every  trapper  knows  that  the  place  to 
get  highest  prices  is  where  they  have 
experts  assorting  and  grading.  The  fact  that  I  grade  every  skin 
personally  assures  you  of  getting  every  cent  your  catch  is 
worth.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it,  but  ship  a  small  lot  at  first  and 
be  convinced.  You  take  no  risk,  for  my  iron  clad  guarantee 
protects  you. 

My  new  price  list  contains  np-to-the-minute  quotations.  Send  for 
a  copy  now,  before  you  forget.  A  postal  card  will  do. 


[l55  W^St" 

|NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  XL VI 


TAXATION 


What  are  taxes? 

Taxes  are  compulsory  contributions  to 
the  public  funds  for  the  purpose  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  government,  and  fre¬ 
quently  also  for  corrective  purposes,  and 
other  social  policies. 

Are  taxes  for  government  expenses 
justifiable? 

Governments  are  organized  primarily 
to  protect  life  and  property  and  to  se¬ 
cure  liberty;  this  service  involves  an  ex¬ 
pense,  and  it  is  therefore  right  and  pro¬ 
per  that  a  tax  be  levied  to  defray  the 
necessary  and  economic  expenses  of  gov- 
.  eminent. 

In  what  way  is  taxation  used  to  carry 
out  social  policies? 

Society  has  sanctioned  a  tax  on  wines 
and  liquors  for  the  purpose  of  restricting 
their  use,  and  on  the  dispensation  of  them 
to  prevent  abuses.  We  tax  dogs  to  pay 
damage  to  sheep  and  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  injured  by  them.  We  tax  oleomar¬ 
garine  to  prevent  the  sale  of  it  in  Imita¬ 
tion  of  butter.  We  impose  a  license  tax 
on  produce  commission  merchants  to  cor¬ 
rect  abuses  to  distant  shippers.  A  heavy 
tax  is  imposed  on  the  issue  of  State  banks 
to  prohibit  the  issue  entirely,  and  to  give 
national  banks  exclusive  privilege  of  is¬ 
suing  currency.  In  like  manner  a  tax  is 
sometimes  imposed  on  commodities  to 
keep  them  from  being  shipped  out  of  the 
country,  and  on  foreign  goods  to  prevent 
or  restrict  their  importation. 

Is  taxation  justly  distributed? 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  absolutely  just 
.system  of  taxation  ever  has  or  ever  can 
be  devised.  The  best  system  is  likely  to 
impose  a  greater  burden  on  some  than  on 
others.  The  policy  advocated  by  the 
early  Christian  philosophers,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  many  economists  of  the  presenr 
time,  is  that  the  subject  should  be  taxed 
in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  pay,  and 
not  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  bene¬ 
fits  he  receives  from  government.  IT  is 
ability  to  pay  is  generally  estimated  more 
by  his  annual  income  than  by  his  total 
possessions.  It  is,  however,  a  quite  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  theory  that  income  from 
investments  or  permanent  revenue  should 
be  taxed  heavier  than  temporary  revenue 
or  income  from  labor  or  professional  ser¬ 
vices,  but  this  theory  lias  not  as  yet  been 
generally  adopted  in  practice. 

Do  taxes  impose  a  hardship  ou  the 
people? 

In  some  cases  taxes  may  and  frequently 
do  impose  a  hardship.  The  payment  of 
taxes  always,  implies  a  sacrifice  which, 
however,  is  felt  more  by  some  than  by 
others.  We  tax  chauffeurs  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  driving  automobiles  ou  the  public 
highways ;  and  in  some  instances  with¬ 
draw  the  privilege  when  they  violate  the 
law.  We  impose  a  tax  on  peddlers,  ou 
milk  distributors  and  on  many  other  pub¬ 
lic  vendors  to  collect  a  revenue  and  also 
for  regulative  purposes.  These  are  all 
social  expedients  that  impose  a  burden  ou 
the  subject,  and  have  been  adopted  by 
governments  generally  and  sanctioned  by 
society  and  usage.  The  justification  is 
social  welfare. 

What  principles  have  been  accepted  as 
a  proper  guide  for  a  fair  and  equitable 
system  of  taxation? 

In  his  “Wealth  of  Nations”  Adam 
Smith  laid  down  in  considerable  detail 
four  canons  of  taxation,  and  these  have 
been  quite  generally  accepted  by  econo¬ 
mists  since  his  time.  Briefly  epitomized, 
these  maxims  are : 

1.  Every  subject  should  contribute  to 
the  public  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  in  ¬ 
come  which  he  enjoys  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  State. 

2.  The  amount  of  tax  and  the  time  of 
payment  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  or  caprice  of  the  tax  collector  or 
any  other  officials.  Taxes  should  be  cer¬ 
tain — not  arbitrary.  The  subject  himself 
and  everyone  else  should  know  the  basis 
of  payment  and  the  time  and  place  for 
payment. 

3.  The  tax  ought  to  be  collected  at  a 
time  and  in  a  manner  most  convenient 
for  the  contributor  to  pay  it. 

4.  The  tax  should  be  collected  at  the 


least  possible  expense.  The  people 
should  be  required  to  pay  little  more  than 
the  State  receives. 

Would  an  observance  of  Adam  Smith’s 
first  maxim  insure  a  just  and  equitable 
tax? 

A  strict  observance  of  the  spirit  of 
this  first  principle  would  result  in  a  tax 
fair  to  all ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is 
possible  to  levy  a  tax  strictly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principle  in  every  individual 
ease.  Moreover,  we  have  no  standard  by 
which  we  could  judge  of  the  exact,  justice 
of  individual  assessments.  At  best  the 
payment  of  taxes  is  a  sacrifice.  The  man 
with  a  hundred-thousand-dollar  :neome 
would  pay  a  percentage  tax  with  less 
sacrifice  than  the  man  with  an  income  of 
one  thousand  dollars.  A  uniform  income 
tax  or  a  property  tax  therefore  may 
not  be  entirely  equitable,  yet  to  impose 
a  tax  on  the  basis  of  benefits  received 
would  not  be  entirely  just,  either.  The 
person  weakest  in  mind  and  body  may 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  govern¬ 
ment  because,  if  deprived  of  government, 
he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong 
and  cunning ;  but  it  would  hardly  be 
equitable  or  just  to  exact  more  from  him 
than  from  his  more  fortunate  neighbor. 
The  tax  on  commodities  is  always  paid 
by  the  consumer.  A  workman  with  a 
family  of  10  will  use.  more  tea  and  con¬ 
sequently  pay  more  of  the  tea  tax  than 
his  rich  employer  with  a  family  of  three. 
Nothing  devised  by  human  intelligence  is 
perfect ;  and  the  best  we  can  hope  to  do 
in  a  system  of  taxation  is  to  lay  down 
fair  and  equitable  principles  and  to  mete 
out  the  greatest  measure  of  justice  in 
the  practical  application  of  them. 

Do  the  economists  who  agree  with 
Adam  Smith  on  the  equity  of  taxation  as 
defined  in  his  first  maxim  also  agree  on 
the  application  of  it? 

Many  persons  who  aecept  Adam  Smith’s 
first  principle  differ  widely  as  to  its 
application.  Some  persons  contend  that 
taxes  are  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
protection  received,  and  should  be  paid 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  property 
protected.  On  this  theory  the  person 
with  twice  as  much  property  as  another 
should  pay  double  for  the  protection  of 
it.  Still  others  insist  that  since  persons 
are  protected  as  well  as  property,  a  uni¬ 
form  tax  should  be  levied  on  each  person 
as  an  equivalent  for  personal  protection, 
and  a  percentage  tax  should  be  levied  on 
property  to  pay  the  remaining  part  of 
government  expense.  Another  and  more 
prevailing  view  is  that  the  benefits  of 
government  are  comprehensive  and  in¬ 
definite.  These  benefits  are  therefore  in¬ 
capable  of  exact  appraisement ;  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  justice  will  be  to  de¬ 
mand  an  equal  sacrifice  from  each  sub¬ 
ject  in  as  far  as  that  object  can  be  at¬ 
tained  under  general  principles  and  de¬ 
finite  rules. 

Are  taxes  levied  generally  on  com¬ 
modities? 

Taxes  have  not  been  levied  generally 
on  commodities  in  this  country,  but  some 
commodities  have  always  been  taxed,  and 
in  war  times  a  commodity  tax  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  levied  ou  commodities  that 
are  classed  as  luxuries.  At  the  present 
time  a  large  line  of  luxuries  are  taxed 
to  meet  expenses  of  the  late  World  War. 
In  addition  to  domestic  taxes,  this  coun¬ 
try  derives  a  revenue  from  a  tax  on  some 
imports  from  foreign  countries. 


The  general  run  of  farmers  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  are  doing  fairly  well  this  Fall,  al¬ 
though  some  crops  were  light.  Hay  was 
very  light,  and  not  much  for  sale.  Wheat 
a  fair  crop,  and  price  at  mill  $1.05  per 
bu.  Oats  not  first-class,  42c.  Potatoes 
not  an  average,  and  worth  $1.  Farmers 
have  to  pay  50c  per  lb.  for  butter.  Cheese 
retails  at  30c.  Milk,  per  qt.,  what  we 
pay,  10c.  Cabbage  has  sold  at  $35  per 
ton.  Red  kidney  beans,  8c  per  lb.,  whole¬ 
sale.  Buckwheat  very  poor,  ou  account 
of  the  hot,  dry  weather ;  no  price  yet. 
Corn  a  good  crop,  the  best  in  years ;  a 
good  yield  of  silage  corn.  A  good  acre¬ 
age  of  Winter  wheat  sown  and  most  of  it 
looks  fine  now.  Most  farmers  are  well 
along  with  their  work.  Beans  a  good 
crop,  and  cabbage  very  light.  w.  IT.  R. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Back  To 
Bre  -  War 
Brices 


Improved 
Feed  Mill 


Poss  Duplex  Mills  now  priced  from 
%.&  to  $110 — formerly  $33  to  $138. 

Lowest  price  in  5  years.  New  crodtq 
plan---your  profit  from  mill  handles 
payments.  You  need  a  feed  mill, 
this  year,  and  here’s  your  chance  to  — 
get  the  guaranteed  ROSS  Duplex  Mill  at  a  bargain. 
Less  power,  less  speed,  larger  capacity,  mean  lower 
upkeep  cost  and  perfect  grinding.  Self-conforming 
grinding  burrs,  double  hand  screw  burr  regulator, 
self-sharpening  upper  crushers  and  upper  force  feed, 
are  all  special  ROSS  features. 

Write  for  catalog,  easy  payment  plan  and  low  pre- 

The  'e'.  VV.  Ross  Co.,  Dept.  G  Springfield,  O. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers y 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1247. 

CIDER  APPLES  wanted  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  .Telephone  21-F-4.  Peekskill. 

FOR  SALE— 3. 000-egg  Candee  incubator,  new 
last  season;  a  fine  hatcher  at  a  right  price. 
A.  M.  JONES,  Ludlow,  Mass. 

- — — —  X 

FOR  SALE — Second-hand  gasoline  lanterns;  good 
condition:  perfectly  safe;  will  light  a  poultry 
house  20  ft.  square;  $5  each.  A.  H-.  PENNY, 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey 
in  5  and  10-lb.  pails  only;  price,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.25;  10-lb.  pail.  .$2.40;  delivered  to  4th  postal 
zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 

WANTED — To  exchange  Maryland  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  for  apples  or  Irish  potatoes.  Write  F.  W. 
LORD,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — One  E.  &  B.  Holmes  nearly  new 
apple  barrel  stave  jointer,  operated  by  foot 
or  power,  as  desired.  JOSEPH  S.  WII^FORD, 
Elba,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  APPLES  wanted;  car  lots;  state  price. 
F.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

WANTED — Cider  apples;  carload  lots  or  less. 
STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  several  cars  first 
cutting  new  crop,  half  Timothy,  half  Alfalfa, 
readv;  second  cutting  clear  Alfalfa  later.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  for  sale;  carload  lots.  A.  A.  MOORE, 
Wampsville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Dry  baled  oat  or  wheat  straw  for 
bedding;  quote  lowest  cash  price.  WALNUT 
GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

FINEST  white  clover  basswood  extracted  honey. 

10  lbs.,  delivered  within  3rd  zone.  $2.15:  5 
lbs..  $1.25:  buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  5  lbs., 
$1.10;  write  for  prices  60-lb.  cans.  H.  F. 
WILLIAMS.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Moline  tractor,  Model  D,  complete; 

extension  rims,  lugs,  sulky  and  plow;  used 
140  hours.  ADVERTISER  9408,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Four  sections  Candee  incubator;  de¬ 
scribe  exactly  what  you  have  and  price  in  first 
letter.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  R.  D.  1,  Pittstown, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — -Used  electric  plant:  32-volt,  belt 
drive  preferred.  H.  VAN  KUREN,  Rummer- 
field,  Pa. 

CLOVER  and  buckwheat  extracted  honey, 
wholesale  and  retail ;  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
our  prices:  how  much  can  you  use?  G.  W. 
BELDEN,  R.  D.  1,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.00  per  gal. 
f.  o.  b.  ERNEST  HELD,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

HAY — Timothy  and  mixed,  at  reasonable  price. 
ROOK  CLIFF  FARM,  Brogueville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Mammoth  incubator,  up  to  25,000 
capacity:  state  condition,  make  and  price. 
VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

PURE  HONEY— 1921  extracted;  60-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $0.60; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  in  2d  zone  15c  less; 
special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  extracted  honey,  delivered  to  3d  postal 
zone,  5-lb.  pail,  clover.  $1.15;  buckwheat.  $1; 
10-lb.  pail.  $2.10  and  $1.90;  00-lb.  can.  $10.50 
and  $9.50;  160-lb.  keg.  delivered  by  freight,  13c 
and  11c  lb.  N.  L.  STEVENS,  Venice  Center, 
N.  Y. 

MANGEL  wurzel;  3-4  ton:  for  sale.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Oliver  tractor  plow.  No.  7,  Fordson 
size.  ADVERTISER  9502,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CIDER  apples  wanted,  in  car  lots;  give  price. 
RALPH  FAIRCHILD,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

WANTED — Large  coal  brooder.  Write  C.  G. 
ELLISON,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 

MAPLE  SYRUP— Last  call,  $2.25  per  gallon; 

3  lbs.  sugar,  $1;  5  lbs.,  $1.50;  prepaid. 

BRUCE  It.  BUCHANAN,  West  Glover,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Latest  type  6-roll  Chicopee  Falls 
corn  husker;  does  not  cut  stalks;  $75.  F.  S. 
GREENE,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Rouen  Invincible  grain  cleaner 
complete  with  shafts,  belts,  pulleys,  shutes, 
conveyors,  bins,  etc. ;  $125  cash.  ANTHONY 
VIGNERI,  Rock  Glen,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

^'iMnimiimiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiittiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiMimiitiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitttiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiM"^ 

I  The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbitries 

1  Our  Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealands  are  unsurpassed 
I  in  this  region.  This  is  attested  by  the  unprecedent- 
I  ed  call  upon  us  for  Bucks.  Let  us  have  your  inqni- 
|  lies.  Do  not  ask  us  for  a  list  of  our  stock  ;  tell  us 
|  about  what  you  want.  Special,  this  week:  A  pair 
§  of  fine  young  New  Zealand  Reds,  six  months  old, 

=  from  winning  parents,  classy  stuff.  First  SS  gets 
|  them.  Your  order  will  be  returned  if  unsuccessful. 

I  THEO.  S.  MOORE  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 

fMiMiii.iiiiuimiiiiiiiimiaimiiiitiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiuiiiittMttMmiiiuiiuuimuiiiiiiiiiiiuii 


LEFEVRE’S 

White  Leghorns 

Heavy  Pen  records,  up  to  212  eggs  per  bird,  at 
their  homo.  Heavier  Flock  record*,  up  to  236 
eggs  per  bird,  at  my  customers'.  Persistent 
heavy  layers  at  all  State  tests  entered,  i.  e.: 

At  Cornell — the  one  year  they  were  there 
—1st  in  total  weight  of  all  eggs  laid,  and 
2nd  in  color  and  number  laid. 

At  Storrs — from  when  first  entered,  No¬ 
vember  1,  1910,  to  the  present,  the 
greatest  total  of  any  series  of 
pens  by  any  one  breeder,  all 
breeds  considered. 

Cockerels,  the  best  I  have  ever  offered  for  sale, 
$.■>.00  each,  A  few  exceptional. birds,  $7.50  to 
$10.00.  Breeding  hens  and  pullets,  $3.00  each. 

J.  0.  LF.FEVRE,  Wild  Rose  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 


Pullets  for  Sale 

500  excellent  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets.  Bred  from  heavy  layers. 
May  hatched.  Minimum  weight,  V/«  lbs. 
each.  Many  weigh  over  3  pounds.  $2.50 
each,  any  quantity.  We  have  500  more 
than  we  have  room  to  winter. 

All  Guaranteed  in  Perfect  Condition. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


1000  PULLETS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Ready  to 

lay . $2.50 

Lay  in  one  month . 2.00 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


fin  Ymi  Wantfhp LflYINS  STRAIN  0F  WHITE  plY' 
uo  iou  naniuiBuesi  mouth  rocks  in  the  u.  s.  ? 

I  have  100  yearling  hens,  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
and  ready  to  do  a  good  winter's  work,  before  rais¬ 
ing  a  good  lot  of  chickens  in  the  Spring.  They  are 
big,  healthy,  strong  birds  and  for  the  man  who 
wants  GOOD  stock,  this  is  a  cinch.  S300  for  the  lot. 
F.  ORRIS  REA  34  Rea  St. .  North  Andover,  Mass. 

BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS  (Upham  Strain) 

FOR  SALE — Few  year  and  two-year-old  liens, 
Roosters,  Pullets,  (5  mos.  old)  and  about  50  Cocker¬ 
els.  The  above  mentioned  stock  is  straight  goods. 
You  will  like  them.  Write  me  what  you  want. 

E.  M.  ROCKEFELLER,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


i>t»xm4»hEc  Light  Brahma  Cockerel  and  Pullets 

5-mos.-oid.  Price  83.50  each.  Won  six  first  prizes 
at  Suffolk  Co.  Fair,  Riverhead,  L.I. 

BAYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Gretnport,  L.  1..  N.  Y.  HENRY  A  HEDGES.  Prop. 

R.  I.  RED  PULLETS  For  Sale 

Fifty,  mostly  May  hatched,  (some  April)  mixed 
combs,  good  laying  strain,  at$l  .90  each,  my  station 
Check  with  order.  C.  THOMANN,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. 

YEARLING  HENS  i&BSS 

Price,  81.25  each.  High  quality  stock  of  the  he*t 
laying  strains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
circular.  Harry  F.  Palmer,  Middleport,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-200  YEARLING  HENS 

at  $1.40  each.  Also  June  pullets,  SI. 75.  Cockerels, 

S3  to  S5.  Tom  Barron  strain 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Cortland,  New  York 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS 

May  Hatched  PULLETS,  COCKERELS.  TRIOS. 
Milk  fed.  Free  range.  Wanderful  winter  layers.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  CtAKK  SIMO.NDS,  R.  D.  8,  Osivege,  N  T. 

“IDEAL”  S.  C.  REDS 

Large,  dark  color.  Best  winter  layer*  ever  bred— lay 
coldest  weather.  Pullets,  5  to  7  mos.,  $2;  Cocker¬ 
els,  $5.  LOCUST  BLUFF  POULTRY  FARM.  Brandenburg,  Ky. 

Winter  Eggs  are  Assured  i^s"  c^rVhs”^^ 

May  pullets  and  cockerels  from  best  pens,  $8  and  $5. 

I.  F.  GREGOR  .  Southport,  Conn. 

BARREDXXOCKS^Liy 

cockerels  bred  from  Parka’  best  pedigreed  stock, 
$5.  Also  few  two-year-old  and  yearling  liens,  same 

strain,  S3  and  S4.  ELMER  R.  GREGOR,  Southport,  Conn. 

For  Sale— Used  Newtown  Giant  Colony  Brooders 

Coal  and  Oil.  All  sizes ;  guaranteed  serviceable  as  new. 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  -  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

KEY  RING  Celluloid  LEG  BANDS 

All  colors.  100—90#;  500 — $4. ‘25;  1,000 — $N,  postpaid.  State 
color  and  breed.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

pnouicu  Early,  range  raised.  Giant  utility.  $2.60, 

uunnion  $3.  L.  ooiinon,  SI  N.  60,  Philadelphia 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

Recal-Dorcas  and  Barron  strains.  Prices  low. 

F.  J.  A.  BEIER  -  Williamsvu.uk,  New  York 

DnsaPnmk  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerel*.  Large  strain, 
nose  UUIIIU  lil.l  t  liXKNS  Kiltu  -  Schenectady,  3.  Y. 

*  P  R  1  L  UlyoH  Pull afo  Twenty— $28;  Fifty— $65;  One 
HATCHED  111  IaBU  lUI  IBIS  Hundred— $180.  May  Hatched. 
Twenty— 825;  Fifty— $60;  OneHundred— 8100.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorn*,  at  $2.50  each.  Also  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys  at  Special  prices.  H.  A.  SOUOER,  lox  Z9.  Sellersville,  P«. 

S.  C.  Black  MINORCA  COCKERELS 

Ancona  and  Barred  Rock,  83  up.  Barred  Rock, 
R.  I.  Red,  S.  O.  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets.  81.75  tip. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Finn  RrnnilcPoult,'y-  Turkeys,  Geese,  Duckc,  Guineas, 

■  INC  D1  CCUo  Bantams,  Hures,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  pioneer  FARM,  Telf.rd,  r«. 

nARDEE'S  nil AVf1  America’s  Standard 

Perfect  UULIld  strain-  breeders  now. 

I  EKIN  PAROEE  S  PEKINS  ISLIP.  N.Y. 

Light  Brahmas 

and  Cockerel,  $15.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  Ff.RM,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

C  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cockerel*  that  will  improve  your 
w»  flock  in  color  and  laying  ability.  Syracuse  winners 
in  utility  and  fancy  classes.  ROSWELL  COLE,  Rhintkcck,  N.  T. 

IO  \lee  Light  Brahma  PULLETS,  $8  Each.  May 

1 L  Hatched.  GEORGE  STOEHR,  Walden,  New  York 

50  PLUM  ROCK  TURKEYS 

YVaniea  JOSEPH  pogarts  chajtaqua,  n.  y. 

Moulting  time  is  the  time  that  a  hen  needs  assistance.  It  is 
the  off-season  in  the  life  of  the  hen . 

Think  of  the  amount  of  a  hen’s  energy,  vitality  and  red 
blood  that’s  required  to  reproduce  a  thousand  feathers! 
(which  is  only  an  average  plumage), 

A  moulting  hen  needs  good  health,  good  appetite  and 
digestion.  That’s  just  what  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  does  for  a 
moulting  hen — gives  her  appetite  and  good  digestion,  so 
that  she’ll  eat  more  and  digest  more. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


Helps  your  poultry  through  the  moult.  And  starts  your 
pullets  and  moulted  hens  to  laying. 

It  contains  Tonics  that  produce  appetite  and  good 
digestion — Tonics  that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg  organs — 
Iron  that  gives  a  moulting  hen  rich,  red  blood  and  a  red 
comb.  It  contains  Internal  Antiseptics  that  destroy  disease 
germs  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  system. 

No  disease  where  Pan-a-ce-a  Is  fed 


Pan-a-ce-a  helps  your  poultry  to  stay  at  par  during  the 
moult.  They  don't  become  run-down,  pale  and  thin.  That’s 
why  a  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  gets  back  on  the  egg  job  quickly  in¬ 
stead  of  sitting  around  all  fall  and  winter  as  a  bill  ot  ex¬ 
pense  while  regaining  her  normal  vitality. 

Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a  according  to  the  size  of  your 
flock.  Tell  your  dealer  how  many  fowls  you  have.  He 
has  a  package  to  suit.  Good  results  guaranteed. 


26c,  76c  and  $1.50  packages.  26  lb.  pail,  $3.00.  100  lb. 

drum,  $10.00.  Except  in  the  Jar  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


CiktCM  HuvM.D  .n  VS. 


I  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  keeps 
hog*  healthy, 
drives  out 
worms. 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

From  $5.00  up 

Stock  that  will  help  vitality  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  your  flock.  We  have  some  excep¬ 
tionally  good  birds  this  Fall.  Also  pullets 
Ready  To  Lay. 

LORD  FARMS 
Box  240  (G)  Methuen,  Mass. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets 

150  Hatched  May  1st  @ .  $2.50  Each 

21  Cockerels,  March  hatch  ;  big,  active,  close¬ 
ly  related  to  Harrington’s  pen.  Vineland  con¬ 
test,  now  leading,  $5  and  $7.50  each. 

BEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Hammonton,  N.J. 


Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm  Pol*0,al 

Breeder  of  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  and  White  Wy- 
andottes,  offer  for  sale  cockerels  amt  ready-to-lay  pul¬ 
lets  from  imported  stock  with  records  from  268  to  288- 
eggs  stock.  Cockerels,  $6  and  pullets  $2  to  $8.  Order 
from  this  adv.  All  stock  guaranteed.  W.  M.  S.  HURST,  Prop. 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal 4  mtrnia[s  25c 

Our  29th  Year.  Helpful,  Interesting  Articles  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Writers  of  National  Reputation.  $1. 00a  Year.  Sample  Copy  FREE. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Box  2  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SCAB-CHASE 


cures  itcli,  mange  and 
scabies  on  your  ani¬ 
mals,  or  it  does  not 
■  '  '  cost  you  a  cent.  Absol 

ntely  guaranteed.  Liberal  package  $1.50  at  your- 
dealer,  or  write  GRAYLAWN  FARMS.  Inc.,  Bex  No.  9.  Newport,  vt. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafow*,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Hears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley,  Pa 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  For  Sale 

From  hens  with  Storrs  Contest  Records.  .My  birds 
at  Storr*  have  made  records  as  high  as  265.  272,  281, 
and  "College  Queen”  with  31)8.  Guarantee  with  every 
bird.  Send  for  circular.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


BARRON'S  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

Males  and  females  for  sale,  from  stock  1  imported  direct. 
Records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apuluchin,  X.  V. 


Barron’s  Leghorn  Cockerels,  S3  Each 

Reserved  for  my  own  breeding  Pens.  l)am«,  220-244 
eggs,  official.  Also  Cocks  Best  goes  out  first,  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  butcher.  Not  less  than  5  shipped.  Nine 
of  my  Pullets  average  each  231  eggs,  Vineland  con¬ 
test.  Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  Dover,  N  J. 


GOOD  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  HENS 

$1.50.  Cornell  certified  lien*,  1919  and  1920,  best  breed¬ 
ers,  $8.  A  few  good  cockerels,  Cornell  certified  stock. 

$5.  Rut hbunerot't  Poultry  Farm,  Cincianatus,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

R.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  U.MiEKHILI,  FARMS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y 


Li«hBTc  wd  Leghorn  Hens,  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  Cir.  free.  VERA  FULTON,  B-98,  Gallip.lis,  Obi* 


Rhode  Island  Reds  Comb 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  cockerols  at  $5 
and  $7.50  each.  Dark  red  stock.  Bred  for  winter 
eggs.  O.  G.  L.  LEWIS  -  Paoli,  Penn. 


S.  O.  R.  I-  REDS 

Heavy  laying  exhibition  :  line  bred  twenty  years.  Con¬ 
test  records,  show  records.  Pullets,  $2.50 -and  93.50, 
according  to  age.  Cockerels.  SS  and  SI  0  ;  according  to 
color  and  type.  MAPLE  FARM,  Croeswlck*,  N.  J. 


For  Sale-April  Hatched  W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

From  Cornell  certified  stock,  85  each. 

ROAD  S  END,  CHERRY  PLAIN  Rensselaer  Co..  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

March  and  April  hatched.  Parks'  strain. 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS  Box  494  Warwick,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Cornell  certified.  Bred  from  certified  stock.  See 
Pen  2.  Storrs  Contest.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pedigreed  cockerels  from  hens  with  official  records 
up  to  282  eggs.  Breeding  pens,  also  pullets  3  to  5 
mos.  old.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS.  Westhampton  Beach.  N  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Pullets  Fr'tineaiaS  train  Direct, 

and  Ringlets.  C'lIAS.  CLARK,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 


A  few  April  anil  May  hatched  Cockerels,  weighing  from 
>1  lbs.  to  8  li>s.,  from  D.  P.  Uphsm  stock  direct,  for  sale  at 
$5  to  $7.50  each,  or  will  exchange  for  pullets  or  year¬ 
ling  hens.  C.  P.  SANDERS,  Wythevllle,  Virginia 


T>I  1  /"«•  ,  The  Super-hen — enough 

Jersey  Black  Giants  <-«. 

J  and  old  stock.  Live 

capons.  Free  circular.  I>.  P.  UPHAM,  Belninr.  N.  .1. 


Beady-to-Lay  Pullet*,  $8>-a>-h  ;  cockerels.  *5.  R.  I 
II  Reds.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn, 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

It  is  with  much  appreciation  that  I 
acknowledge  check  of  American  Railway 
Express  for  $75  in  settlement  of  a  claim 
of  $85.50  which  has  been  pending  without 
any  success  regarding  settlement  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  really  seems  injustice 
after  you  comply  with  the  law,  as  in  this 
case,  having  the  shipment  insured  (as 
you  think)  to  protect  it,  then  have  to  fight 
two  years  for  what  honestly  belongs  to 
you.  But  you  surely  brought  them  up 
with  a  round  turn.  A.  .T.  K. 

New  York. 

The  express  company  is  evidently  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  this  themselves.  For 
October  they  have  adopted  the  slogan 
‘  Protection  First.”  One  instruction  to 
their  employees  is: 

Speed  in  transportation  which  express 
service  represents  is  useless  without  pro¬ 
tection.  The  shipment  must  reach  des¬ 
tination  and  be  in  good  order  on  arrival  to 
satisfy  the  shipper  and  the  consignee.  We 
can  render  good  service  in  no  other  way. 

Make  it  a  test.  Always  send  out  your 
shipments  carefully  packed  and  plainly 
marked  and  the  responsibility  of  perfect 
delivery  will  be  up  to  the  express  com¬ 
pany.  The  express  company  seems  to  be 
making  an  earnest  attempt  to  correct  past 
evils,  but  cases  such  as  the  above  still 
come  up.  It  is  an  injustice  to  ask  a  ship¬ 
per  to  insure  his  goods  and  then  ignore 
his  claim.  In  this  case  the  claim  was  de¬ 
clined,  and  it  was  only  by  going  to  the 
higher  officials  that  the  shipper  received 
the  settlement. 

As  a  contrast  we  print  the  following. 
Prompt  adjustment  should  be  the  rule, 
not  the  exception. 

Everybody  has  had  cause  to  kick  about 
how  the  express  companies  delay  in  pay¬ 
ing  claims.  I  have  waited  nearlv  two 
years  for  the  longest,  but  I  enclose  record 
of  a  claim  that  was  paid  in  five  davs. 
That  is  certainly  a  record  with  me.  Can 
you  beat  it?  1  think  they  should  have 
credit  for  such  promptness.  w.  h.  t. 
Maryland. 

Received  your  kind  letter  and  check  of 
$40.72  which  is  final  payment  on  the  bill 
of  $265.72.  This  pays  the  bill  in  full,  in¬ 
cluding  interest.  We  thank  you  so  much 
for  your  kindness  and  for  taking  so  much 
of  your  time  to  collect  it.  We  are  sure 
we  would  have  had  a  hard  time  getting 
it.  I  am  trying  to  get  subscribers  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but  all  the 
farmers  around  here  know  what  a  good 
paper  it  is,  and  therefore  they  all  have  it. 
We  think  your  paper  is  worth  much  more 
than  $1  a  year.  T.  w. 

New  York. 

This  bill  was  for  eggs  shipped  to  a  New 
York  dealer  and  had  been  allowed  to  run 
to  quite  large  proportions.  We  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  making  the  collection,  but  it  is 
not  wise  to  let  bills  accumulate.  If  pay¬ 
ments  cannot  be  made  promptly  it  is  time 
to  look  up  another  house.  A  concern 
may  be  reliable  and  good,  but  if  misfor¬ 
tune  comes,  and  they  are  not  able  to  take 
care  of  their  accounts,  losses  are«apt  to 
follow.  A  farmer  making  shipments  to 
New  York  markets  is  entitled  to  his 
money  without  so  much  delay. 


approve  the  vitamine  articles.  We  would 
fail  of  our  purpose  if  medical  journals  or 
any  journals  beat  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the 
subjects  it  discusses.  Our  purpose  is  to 
give  simple  truth,  and  unless  we  fail  in 
our  purpose  no  one  can  beat  us.  Some¬ 
times  it  takes  a  long  time  for  truth  to  be 
recognized  and  accepted,  but  it  always 
wins  in  the  end  for  those  who  rely  on  it. 

This  dollar  cost  me  considerably  more 
than  100  lbs.  of  potatoes  or  four  dozen 
eggs  at  what  I  can  get  for  them.  But  I 
know  of  no  way  to  get  better  value  for 
the  dollar  than  to  send  it  to  you  for  a 
year’s  subscription.  I  think  this  about 
the  thirty-fifth  dollar  I  have  spent  that 
wa-v-  B.  vv.  B. 

Colorado. 

Some  of  our  friends  think  we  kept  the 
subscription  price  of  the  paper  too  low; 
but  when  we  measure  the  products  of  the 
farm  that  must  be  given  this  year  for  the 
dollar,  the  price  seems  high  enough.  We 
have  some  pride  in  an  unbroken  chain  of 
85  annual  subscriptions  from  Colorado. 
We  would  like  to  feel  that  we  could  merit 
the  confidence  for  35  years  more. 

About  three  months  ago  an  agent  tak¬ 
ing  subscriptions  for  Woman's  Weekly 
called,  asking  me  to  subscribe.  I  said 
“No,  the  paper  would  be  of  no  use  to 
me.”  He  then  asked  me  ‘to  buy  a  maga¬ 
zine  for  fancy  work  he  had  with  him,  50 
cents.  On  account  of  his  continued  urg¬ 
ing.  and  to  get  rid  of  him.  I  bought  the 
fancy  work  book,  paying  him  50  cents, 
thinking  I  could  give  that  away.  He  said 
to  get  that  he  would  need  to  have  my 
signature  on  a  card  he  presented,  which 
thoughtlessly  I  signed  (for  this  fancy 
work  number,  or  book).  Yesterdav  an¬ 
other  boy.  or  agent,  called  to  collect  $4.50 
for  the  Woman's  Weekly.  I  could  not  at 
first  think  what  he  meant,  but  he  was  not 
at  all  backward  in  explaining  to  me  in  a 
most  positive  manner.  I  told  him  the 
circumstances  and  refused  to  pay,  much 
to  his  disgust,  and  he  said  he  would  have 
a  man  after  me  every  10  days  till  I  paid 
the  additional  $4.50  he  claimed.  In  the 
first  place  only  three  copies  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  came  (I  find  this  morning),  not 
having  seen  them  before,  and  am  return¬ 
ing  them  today,  also  writing  a  card  of 
explanation  to  the  firm,  located  a't  431 
Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  Mrs.  g.  e.  p. 
Pennsylvania. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  despicable 
than  the  sort  of  tricks  outlined  above 
practiced  by  subscription  agents  of  this 
class  of  publications.  Many  country  peo¬ 
ple  are  deceived  by  agents  claiming  they 
are  “earning  their  way  through  college,” 
and  subscribe  'to  cheap  papers  in  order 
to  help  the  young  man  to  secure  an  edu¬ 
cation.  (Such  agents,  we  have  found  as  a 
rule  to  be  fraudulent.  Many  complain 
they  do  not  get  the  publications  for  which 
they  subscribe,  and,  considering  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  publications  sold  in  this  way, 
they  are  just  as  well  off. 


October  15,  1921 
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Would  you  inform  me  whether  Kelsey 
Motor  Company.  25  Bromford  Place, 
Newark,  N.  .T.,  is  a  good  investment? 
They  are  selling  shares  in  Boston  and 
are  making  a  friction  drive  car.  r.  M. 
Massachusetts. 


Kelsey  Motor  seems  to  have  no  estab¬ 
lished  financial  standing,  and  the  friction 
drive  principle  has  not  proved  to  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  adoption  by  established  manufac¬ 
turers.  It  would  be  reckless  indeed  to  put 
money  in  such  a  concern  at  any  time,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  the  industry  we 
cannot  advise  too  strongly  against  such 
disposition  of  farmers’  savings. 
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Getting  the  Most 
from  the  Corn  Crop 

^T'HE  present  relative  prices  for  hogs  and  corn  are  more 
favorable  to  profitable  hog  raising  than  they  have  been  for 
several  years.  The  careful  hog  feeder  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  money. 

Feeding  experience  shows  that  ground  feed  makes  more  eco* 
nomical  gains  in  hogs  and  keeps  them  healthier.  When  whole 
grains  are  fed,  large  quantities  pass  through  the  animal  undi¬ 
gested.  You  can  produce  pork  economically  by  feeding  corn 
ground  with  an 

International  Feed  Grinder 

belted  to  an 

International  Kerosene  Engine 

These  feed  grinders  may  be  set  to  grind  coarse  or  fine.  They 
handle  damp  corn  without  clogging.  The  heavy  grinding  plates 
are  reversible,  giving  double  wear  from  each  set.  Capacities 
range  from  9  to  96  bushels  of  corn  per  hour.  International 
h  engines  operate  efficiently  on 

low-priced  fuel.  The  enclosed 
crank  case  protects  them  from 
dust  and  dirt.  Their  simple 
construction  means  easy  opera¬ 
tion  and  long  life.  Sizes  range 
from  1  %  to  10  horse  power. 
Write  for  complete  information 
or  ask  the  International  dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 

Chicago  (incorporated*  o  S  A 

92  Branch  Hemes  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


*******  eui*tnetMeiti»m#m^in  a  mama 


I  received  from  the  Durable  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  Chicago.  Ill.,  $10.50 
which  I  had  sent  them  for  a  tire.  I 
tried  every  way  to  get  the  money  or  tire, 
but  they  would  not  settle.  I  sent  for  tire 
December  1.  1920,  and  have  only  received 
the  money  September  22,  1921.  I  would 
not  have  received  it  yet  but  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  put  it  in  the  hands  of  notary 
public  and  attorney,  and  he  could  not  get 
it,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  did,  and  I  appre¬ 
ciate  your  kindness  and  thank  your  for 
your  great  favor.  M.  w.  R. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  class 
of  “tire  gyps”  have  some  respect  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  when  all  other  means  of  justice 
fail.  The  record  as  it  stands  should  be 
sufficient  warning  to  others  to  avoid  this 
class  of  bargain  houses. 

I  am  sending  my  renewal,  as  I  get  good 
value  for  my  money.  The  agricultural  in¬ 
formation  is  O.  K.,  and  I  surely  appre¬ 
ciate  the  able  discussions  of  timely  topics, 
vitamines  and  economics,  for  instance. 
Our  physician  tells  me  that  the  articles 
on  vitamines  were  fully  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  in  the  medical  journals.  Wishing 
you  many  years  of  successful  and  useful 
work.  L.  E.  g. 

Vermont. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  the  physicians 


I  sent  some  hides  to  the  Crosby  Frisian 
Fur  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York.  The 
shipment  consisted  of  sheep,  goat  and 
beef  hide,  with  instructions  to  hold  for 
making  up.  Instead  they  ship  and  send 
black  and  white  skin  when  mine  were 
pure  white.  To  me  it  looks  as  if  they 
were  housecleaning  at  the  expense  of 
their  customers,  or  else  there  is  someone 
keeping  a  good  man  out  of  a  job.  They 
pay  no  attention  to  correspondence,  as 
their  letters  I  have  on  file  will  show.  As 
a  matter  of  principle,  I  feel  like  taking 
it  up  with  an  attorney  friend  of  mine  in 
Rochester.  I  would  not  gain  much,  but 
it  might  help  the  other  fellow.  j.  c.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  only  confirms  previous  reports. 
Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.  resents  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  The  R.  N.-Yr.  to  adjust  such 
cases.  We  shall  therefore  only  give  the 
experience  of  J.  C.  G.  for  the  guidance 
of  others. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

Telit  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Eatab.  184  J 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

Greatest  Value 

Money  Can  Buy 

Two  numbers.  Our  No.  O-l 
Portable  Wood  Saw,  with 
capacity  to  22  inches,  is  the 
lowest  priced  power  saw 
frame  made.  While  our  No.  4, 
which  takes  ail  sizes,  offers 
more  value  per  dollar  than  you 
ever  expected.  Guaranteed 
one  year.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory  Write  for 
catalog :  also  wood-working 
machinery  catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Best  Wire  Fence  On  the  Market 

Lowest  Price — Direct  to  User 

Not  hundreds  of  styles 
Nor  millions  of  miles, 
But  satisfied  smiles 
.From  every 
customer. 

Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


Customer:  “I  say,  do  you  ever  play 
anything  by  request?”  Delighted  Musi¬ 
cian  :  “Certainly,  sir.'’  Customer : 

“Then  I  wonder  if  you’d  be  so  good  as 
to  play  a  game  of  dominoes  tuntil  I’ve 
finished  my  lunch.” — London  (Eng.) 
Punch. 


BOOK  OlY 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 
the  Auther 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEAOER-ATLAS  CO.,  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


Save  25%  on  Roofing 


Booting  13  sold  direct 
|  from  factory  to  you.  Best  and  cheapest  in  Aimer- 
‘S;  Ji?ng8ruafantee-  We  pay  freight.  Send  for 
FREE  samples,  catalog  and  bargain  prices 
' Write  today. 

CENTURY  MFG.C0.303  KitherineBldo.  E. St. Louis. Ill- 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


WritoforBaek 
Today 


FARM.  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  IfL 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man  by  the  year  who 
understands  dairying,  calf  raising  and  general 
farm  work;  reasonable  wages,  good  homo  and 
board.  ALFADALE  FARM,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

COW  TESTERS  WANTED — Experienced,  com¬ 
petent  men  with  training  and  personality  for 
supervisor  cow  testing  associations  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  salary  $75  per  month  and  all  expenses. 
M.'  H.  KEENEY,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  first-class  all  around  blacksmith, 
married,  to  operate  or  lease  a  blacksmith 
shop,  fully  equipped,  also  a  woodworking  mill 
with  power,  on  the  main  street  of  a  live  town 
near  the  Hudson  River;  a  fine  opportunity  for  a 
live  man.  Address  F.  A.  C.,  Box  371,  Cold 

Spring-on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man;  care  of  garden,  roads, 
lawns,  flowers,  etc.;  no  stock  kept:  references 
required;  state  wages;  give  name  and  address  of 
last  employer.  H.  de  B.  SCHENCK,  Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

WANTED — Couple  on  farm;  wife  cook  and 
housework;  man  right-hand  man  for  owner; 
handy  fruit,  stock,  tools,  machinery;  Americans 
without  children  preferred;  reasonable  post-war 
wages  paid:  state  wages  expected  and  references 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9485,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  as  assistant  herdsman 
on  dairy  farm:  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  care  and  feeding  of  cows  and  the  raising  of 
calves;  send  references  and  state  salary  desired 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9491,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COOKING  and  downstairs  work:  white  Protes¬ 
tant  woman:  country  home;  all  conveniences. 
BOX  26,  New  Lisbon,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Two  reliable  women;  one  a  good 
cook  to  do  the  work  boarding  workmen:  might 
use  man  wife  and  daughter,  provided  the  man 
understands  farm  work;  must  be  absolutely  reli¬ 
able  and  furnish  best,  of  references;  job  will 
probably  last  two  years.  J,  E.  PATTERSON  & 
CO.,  151  N.  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

WANTED — Herdsman;  we  are  looking  for  a 
first-class  herdsman,  capable  of  handling  at 
least  100  head  Holsteins  and  Guernseys;  none 
but  firstrclass  man  need  apply.  COONAMES- 
SETT  RANCH  CO.,  Hatehville,  Mass. 

WOMAN  wanted  for  part  time  work  in  minis¬ 
ter’s  family;  pleasant  home:  wholesome  coun¬ 
try  cooking  preferred;  near  New  York;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  study  if  desired;  young  or  elderly 
woman  acceptable:  give  references  when  answer¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  9501,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

COUPLE — Man,  assist  gardener,  general  work, 
on  small  country  place;  must  be  handy  with 
tools;  wife  care  for  house  and  lady  owner  for 
few  weeks;  comfortable  home;  everything  sup¬ 
plied  and  monthly  wages  $50  for  Winter;  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  ROUGHLANDS,  Washington, 

Conn.  — — 

RELIABLE  woman  for  general  housework 
(country),  family  of  two;  good  home;  $25  a 
month.  W.  S.  CLARK,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Allendale, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  herdsman;  Hol¬ 
steins;  familiar  advanced  register  work;  Prot¬ 
estant;  good  habits:  November  1;  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9516,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  at  once,  experienced  herdsman  who 
understands  testing  in  purebred  Holstein  herd; 
steady  position  for  right  man.  Address  MAN- 
TUP  FARM,  Putnam,  Conn. 

WANTED — Experienced,  reliable  farm  hand,  at 
once  (single  or  married  man);  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  good  home  in  village;  good  wages;  non- 
smoker  preferred;  give  your  age,  weight  and 
descent:  also  price  and  past  work.  GEORGE  L. 
COOPER,  Lyndonville,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  foreman  for  spraying  and 
pruning  peach  and  apple  trees;  year  round  job; 
house  and  usual  privileges  granted;  state  sal¬ 
ary  wanted’  furnish  references;  none  but  experi¬ 
enced  men  need  apply.  ADVERTISER  9506, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — An  experienced  Holstein  man  of 
proven  ability  and  integrity,  capable  of  record 
making,  to  buy  half  interest  in  purebred  herd  of 
37  head;  500-acre  farm  in  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts;  best  living  conditions;  cream  check  now 
$200  monthly;  double  by  January.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-DAIRYMAN  WANTED— Very  favor¬ 
able  sharing  terms;  no  capital  needed;  42  miles 
New  York:  115  exceedingly  fertile  acres,  500 
bearing  fruit  trees,  8  cows,  good  house,  running 
water,  healthful  location:  near  Penn.  Railroad, 
churches,  schools,  splendid  market;  want  live 
man;  give  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Capable,  intelligent  American  woman 
to  keep  house  and  cook  for  group  of  college 
women  working  farm;  state  experience  and 
qualifications.  ADVERTISER  9520,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  place;  experienced  in  all  branches;  five 
years  in  last  position;  first-class  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  conditioning  and  Winter 
production;  can  manage  plant  successfully.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POUT /TOYMAN,  young,  single,  experienced  and 
ambitious,  open  at  once;  practical  and  college 
training;  illumination:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  single,  wants  dairy  room  work, 
care  steam  boilers,  bottle  washers,  separators, 
clarifiers,  Babcock  test,  all  modern  dairy  ma¬ 
chinery;  A-l  butter-maker;  clean,  no  tobacco; 
six  years  last  place;  best  references;  state  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  9457,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
wants  position  as  manager  or  live  stock  man 
on  up-tp-date  farm  or  estate.  ADVERTISER 
9465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  a  reliable  man;  can  do 
painting,  carpenter  work,  care  for  stock  of  all 
kinds  and  farm  work;  six  years’  experience  rais¬ 
ing  fancy  poultry.  Address  BOX  23,  Shushan, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm; 

opportunity  to  learn.  ADVERTISER  9496, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  on  commercial 
poultry  plant;  single;  28  years  old,  and  a  good 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  9494,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


HERDSMAN  with  several  years’  experience 
wishes  position  in  herd  of  purebred  Guernseys 
where  A.  R.  work  is  being  carried  on;  ’good 
calf  raiser;  excellent,  butter-maker;  experienced 
showing  stock;  salary  desired,  $100  per  month; 
references  exchanged;  state  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  9493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  16  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  all  branches;  at  present  manager 
large  commercial  plant;  is  open  for  engagement. 
ADVERTISER  9492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER — All  round  man; 

married.  W.  JOHNS,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  on  commercial  poultry 

plant;  am  21  years  old,  farm  raised,  and  have 
taken  Cornell  short  poultry  course.  CLARENCE 
WILMOT,  Farmersville,  N,  Y. 

COUPLE,  no  children,  want,  position  on  small 
farm;  man  experienced  farmer,  stock  and 
poultry  raiser;  wife  good  butter-maker  and  take 
care  of  chickens.  ADVERTISER  9503,  care 
Rural  N*w  -Yorker. 


MAN,  aged  05,  who  has  been  in  hospital,  but 
now  able  to  leave,  wants  to  board  on  farm  at 
$10  per  week  until  stronger,  then  stay  on,  work¬ 
ing  for  his  board;  might,  be  good  assistant  to 
aged  couple.  ADVERTISER  9490,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  farm;  can  do  all 
kinds  of  work;  best  of  references.  P.  O.  BOX 
217,  Ashtabula,  O. 


HERDSMAN — Also  shepherd,  both  first-class 
men,  with  best  of  references,  desire  positions 
on  gentleman’s  estate.  L.  W.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 


WORKMAN  wants  position  on  farm,  with  house, 
etc.,  near  Middletown,  where  an  honest  work¬ 
er  will  be  appreciated;  married;  no  family; 
state  all  particulars;  all  mail  answered.  J. 
WRIGHT,  677  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  competent  to  take  entire  charge;  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  care  all  stock,  crops,  garden, 
vegetables,  etc.;  can  do  all  ordinary  repairs; 
wages,  $100,  with  good  house;  A1  reference. 
BOX  365,  Soutliold,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN,,  44,  American,  good  references,  keeper  of 
the  Seventh  Day  Sabbath  (sunset  Friday  to 
sunset  Saturday),  wants  employment  on  fruit, 
truck  or  poultry  farm,  with  Christian  people; 
what  offer?  ADVERTISER  9514,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wishes  position;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  general  farming;  good  milker;  best  of 
reference.  WM.  SCIIEIDELL,  Jeffersonville, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  position  as  manager  of 
poultry  plant;  near  New  York  City  preferred; 
thoroughly  experienced  and  capable  of  taking 
full  charge;  best  references  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  shepherd  with  either  large  or 
small  flock.  ADVERTISER  9512,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man,  30,  wishes  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm;  can  do  general  farming;  no  user  of 
tobacco  or  booze.  ADVERTISER  9511,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  widower  with  boy  12  years  old, 
wants  position  on  dairy  farm  as  manager, 
herdsman  or  dairyman:  good  milker;  good  hab¬ 
its;  references;  state  in  first  letter  best  wages 
that  can  be  paid,  with  board  for  both.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  Scotch  woman  wishes  position 
-  as  housekeeper  or  companion  to  young  girl; 
references  O.  K.  M.  MEIER,  care  F.  Harrison, 
Ohappaqua,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  with  years  of  practical  and 
scientific  experience,  open  for  position;  will 
guarantee  to  make  any  plant  pay,  providing 
housing,  equipment,  soil,  birds  and  market  con¬ 
ditions  are  right;  if  you  are  looking  for  a  man 
who  is  honest,  capable  and  conscientious,  it 
will  pay  to  answer  my  add;  married;  no  fam¬ 
ily.  ADVERTISER  9517,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EX-FARM  owner  open  for  position  as  manager 
or  superintendent  of  dairy  or  poultry  farm, 
where  same  must  pay,  and  where  a  man  pos¬ 
sessing  ability,  honesty,  progressiveness,  loyal¬ 
ty  and  no  habits  is  desired;  young  American, 
Protestant,  married;  would  consider  taking  good 
farm  on  shares  with  right  party;  interest  taken 
and  results  produced  justify  good  salary;  full 
details  of  position  offered,  please.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  up-to-date  dairy  or 
chicken  farm;  experienced  American;  under¬ 
stands  cows  and  chickens.  ADVERTISER  9505, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  First-class  dairyman, 
not  afraid  of  work,  highly  recommended, 
wishes  position;  married;  one  child.  CHARLES 
FABER,  1st  Road  and  11th  Street  Hammon- 
ton,  N.  J. 


POSITION — As  teamster  or  general  farm  hand; 

single  man,  age  33;  two  year’s  experience. 
FREDERICK  J.  MATTERN,  604  East  15th  St., 
New  York  City. 


POULTRY  MANAGER — Twelve  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches:  eight  years  in  one  place; 
understand  poultry  house  construction  and  can 
build  same.  ADVERTISER  9522,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  poultry,  cows,  farm  caretaker;  39; 

life  experience;  one  child:  wife  help  in  house¬ 
work:  state  wages;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN— Single,  age  20, 
would  manage  small  plant  or  take  position 
with  some  responsibilities;  excellent  references; 
please  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9523, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POSITION — As  foreman  or  manager;  high-class 
farm  or  country  estate  by  middle  aged,  ex¬ 
perienced,  careful  farmer;  salary:  wife  excellent 
managing  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER  9524, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  of  private 
estate  or  farm;  thoroughly  versed  in  dairying 
and  general  farming;  fully  capable  of  handling 
help  and  all  crops;  wishes  permanent  position 
with  good  salary;  American,  Protestant,  with 
small  family.  ADVERTISER  9526,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent*  etc. 

GOOD  productive  farm  of  110  acres;  good  build¬ 
ings;  Central  New  York.  Address  owner, 
ADVERTISER  9433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm,  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excellent  view 
of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic  places;  Ply¬ 
mouth  County  Club  golf  links  and  valley;  also 
the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen  on  all  sides; 
no  handsomer  natural  location  on  north  or  south 
shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty  deed  calls  for 
40  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked  with  the  very 
best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  prosperous  turkey 
produce  business  established.  F’or  further  in¬ 
formation  write  THOMAS  REILY,  Chiltonville, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 360-acre  dairy  farm  in  Delaware 
County;  will  keep  over  100  head  of  cattle; 
barn  stanchions  93  heads;  17-room  house;  all 
machinery  and  hay.  Particulars  from  owner, 
J.  F.  MULLER,  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Southern  New  Jersey,  136-acre  dairy 
and  general  farm,  with  186  acres  of  salt 
meadows;  on  boulevard  Lakewood-Atlantic  City; 
price  and  full  particulars  upon  request.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Gentleman  would  rent  farm  in 
Westchester  County;  75  acres;  30  or  more  can 
be  cultivated;  good  dairy  and  small  fruit  re¬ 
gion;  modern  house,  barn,  etc.;  very  favorable 
terms  to  farmer  able  to  furnish  owner  with 
vegetables,  milk,  etc.,  for  part  of  year;  appli¬ 
cant  should  have  some  capital,  stock  or  tools; 
45  miles  from  New  York;  possession  on  or  about 
March  1,  1922.  Address  ADVERTISER  9444, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm,  19  or  more  acres  near  village. 
ADVERTISER  9455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

250-ACRE  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped,  for  sale. 
ARTHUR  PATTERSON,  Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE— One  of  the  finest  potato 
farms  in  Maine,  fully  equipped  for  raising 
large  acreage  potatoes;  no  better  land  can  be 
found  anywhere;  large  farm;  location  ldtal; 
growing  seed  for  Southern  trade;  write  for 
description  and  price.  ADVERTISER  9460,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm;  Northeastern  Con¬ 
necticut;  near  good  markets;  never-failing 
stream;  no  stones;  machine  worked;  good  build¬ 
ings.  For  full  particulars  address  owner, 

ADVERTISER  9462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

100- ACRE  poultry  and  dairy  farm  for  sale — 
Central  Pennsylvania;  modern  equipped;  es¬ 
tablished  poultry  trade,  $8,000  annually;  19,500 
eggs  capacity;  electric  lights;  produce  all  feed 
used;  splendid  chance  and  money-maker  for 
right  party;  $11,000;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9466,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  75  acres;  six-room  house, 
some  furniture,  barn,  chicken  coop;  about  40 
acres  second  growth  timber;  %  mile  State  road; 
two  miles  to  station;  no  agents.  WALTER  S. 
McKINNEY,  Willseyville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent  farm  carrying  50  to  100 
cows;  life  experience  on  best  up-to-date  farms; 
three  grown  sons;  money  rent  or  shares;  prefer 
term  of  years  lease;  best  of  references  given. 
ADVERTISER  9470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  dairy  farm;  190  acres;  near 
State  road;  large  barns  with  running  water; 
%  mile  from  village  that  has-  Borden’s  milk 
plant,  school,  railroad  station,  church  and  stores. 
CLAUDE  JONES,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE —  750-aere  farm,  under  fence,  on 
James  River;  in  fine  state  of  cultivation;  brick 
house,  9  rooms,  modern  conveniences;  125  acres 
low  grounds;  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  800,- 
000  ft.  saw  timber;  station  one  mile;  church  and 
school  one  mile.  For  full  description  and  price 
address  J.  L.  GRAY,  Norwood,  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 

41-ACRE  FARM — Twelve  miles  from  Reading; 

good  buildings;  $1,800.  E.  ENDRES,  Robe- 
sonia,  Pa. 

FRUIT  FARM  for  sale;  58  acres;  large  and 
small  fruits  and  all  implements:  reasonably 
priced;  New  York  State.  ADVERTISER  9499, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UNUSUAL  FARM  FOR  RENT— Low  cash)  rate 
and  long-term  lease  to  right  man;  in  famous 
Chester  Valley,  fronting  on  Lincoln  Highway,  28 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia;  100  acres  farm  land; 
25  acres  meadow;  10-acre  orchard,  in  addition, 
to  be  worked  on  shares;  two  modern  houses,  two 
barns,  silo,  etc.,  in  first-class  condition;  appli¬ 
cant  must  demonstrate  responsibility  and  ability. 
Address  LOCHIEL  FARMS,  Exton,  Chester  Co., 
Pa. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  7914-  acre  estates 
in  Orange  County;  house  of  14  rooms:  close  to 
village  and  railroad.  Address  LOCK  BOX  493, 
May  Brook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent,  good  farm  with  good  build¬ 
ings,  by  man  who  has  been  16  years  on  one 
farm;  good  worker.  ADVERTISER  9495,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  TRADE — Two  dairy  farms,  116  and 
109  acres;  adjoin;  two  sets  of  buildings,  close 
together;  New  York  market;  will  trade,  with  45 
tons  of  hay,  stock,  implements,  chickens  and 
incubators,  for  a  New  York  State  dairy  farm; 
am  single  and  want  a  smaller  farm  near  a  sta¬ 
tion.  C.  NYE,  Equinunk,  Pa. 

DAIRY  and  poultry  farm,  with  stock  and  tools; 

$29  guaranteed  income  a  dav;  200-quart  milk 
route;  $13,500;  $8,009  cash.  ADVERTISER  9498, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — At  Otisville,  N.  Y.,  37-acre  farm; 

7-room  house  and  outbuildings.  Owners  ad¬ 
dress,  THOMAS  TURNBULL,  Box  109,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Middleton,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  STORE  and  coal  business  for  sale  or 
exchange  for  farm.  ADVERTISER  9489,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEAR  BRATTLEBORO — Farm  to  let,:  50  acres, 
well  tilled;  dairy;  fine  registered  bull:  beauti¬ 
ful  house,  8  rooms,  bath:  terms  reasonable  to 
capable  man.  Address  WRIGHT,  542  West 

124th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — To  tent,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm; 

cash  or  shares.  ADVERTISER  9500,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 180-acre  dairy  farm,  half  tillage, 
balance  wood  and  pasture;  well  watered  by 
pond,  brooks  and  springs;  10-room  house,  good 
cellar,  furnace,  running  water  to  house  and 
barns;  cow  barn,  32  stanchions;  silo,  young 
stock  barn,  horse  barn,  implement  sheds,  ice, 
hog  and  hen  houses,  shop,  milk  room;  orchard, 
small  fruits,  maple  shade;  on  account  of  health, 
owner  will  sacrifice  for  $10,000,  less  than  the 
value  of  the  buildings;  complete  equipment  of 
stock  and  tools  may  be  purchased;  terms.  J. 
M.  GALE,  Hampton,  Conn. 


WANTED — To  buy  an  improved  New  England 
farm;  give  description  and  lowest  cash  price. 
O.  F.  TURNER,  Powers,  Mich. 


BUY  a  business  and  home  combined;  paying 
poultry  plant,  1.000  hen  capacity,  fully 
stocked;  18  acres  fertile  land;  horse,  cow,  wag¬ 
ons,  tiools,  crops,  incubators,  brooders;  price 
$7,000;  terms.  SYCAMORE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Medford,  N.  J. 


CHICKEN  and  truck  farm,  33  acres;  main  road; 

good  7-room  house,  barn,  large  chicken  houses, 
capacity  2,000  chickens;  fruit;  horse,  cow,  75 
chickens;  wagons,  machinery  et.c. ;  may  ex¬ 
change  for  other  property.  WM.  FARACO, 
It.  D.  No.  2,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


ONION  FARM  for  sale;  29  acres;  building; 

price  $3,750;  half  cash;  with  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  $4,000;  iy2  miles  from  church,  store, 
postoflice.  M.  URODZINSKI,  Pine  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  small  place  within,  commut¬ 
ing  distance  of  New  York;  high  location; 
house  must  have  modern  improvements.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  of  160  acres;  well  fruited  with 
large  and  small  fruit;  well  watered;  new  out¬ 
buildings;  first-class  11-room  house  in  good  re¬ 
pair;  two  cellars;  suitable  for  two  families.  N. 
11.  MESICK,  Glenco  Mills,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— To  rent  poultry  farm:  one  equipped 
to  handle  1,000  layers;  or  would  run  equipped 
and  stocked  farm  on  profit  sharing  basis.  THOS. 
SMITH,  R.  D.  3,  Box  62,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


20  ACRES  ground,  suitable  poultry  and  fruit,  in 
poultry  section  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  two 
miles  Paterson,  18  miles  New  York:  near  school, 
church,  jitney  and  trolley  service;  reasonable 
and  terms;  save  this  add  and  write  only  if  in¬ 
terested.  Owner,  J.  VAN  BRUGGEN,  R.  D.  3, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


LONG  ISLAND  farm  for  sale;  125  acres,  with 
necessary  buildings;  suitable  for  private  estate 
or  general  farming,  trucking,  poultry,  dairying, 
etc.;  price  $15,000.  Address  ADVERTISER  9515, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 169-acre  dairy  farm;  nearly  level; 

big  sugar  bush;  orchard;  several  exceedingly 
good  springs;  rich  clay  loam;  well  fenced;  well 
divided  in  meadow,  pasture  and  woods;  priced 
very  reasonable  without  personal  property:  easy 
terms;  nearly  new  9-rooin  house;  other  buildings 
for  25  head  stock  and  horses;  much  new  clover 
seeding;  good  neighbors;  4  miles  to  county  seat 
of  most  progressive  county  in  State;  3  miles  to 
De  Lancey,  where  photos  and  full  details  will 
be  mailed  from.  R.  R.  CARRYL,  De  Lancey, 
N.  Y. 


5  ACRES,  house,  mill,  feed  business;  sell  reason¬ 
able;  consider  exchange.  KAYS,  Wyoming, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  New  York  or  Connecticut, 
within  80  miles  New  York  City,  that.  $800,  as 
first  payment,  will  buy.  BAXTER,  26  East  32d 
St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  322-acre  Delaware  County  dairy 
farm,  with  a  20-acre  lake,  at  small  expense; 
one  of  the  county’s  best  farms  and  offered  as  a 
surprise  due  to  family  differences;  located  only 
four  miles  from  Delhi;  the  county  seat  of  most 
progressive  county  in  State;  this  property  is 
priced  for  a  quick  sale;  and  includes  such 
machinery  as  sugar  making  outfit,  binders, 
motor  truck,  threshing  machine,  gas  engine, 
buzz  saw,  equipped  shop,  grain  drill,  harnesses, 
and  all  possible  machinery  needed  to  carry  on 
farm  of  this  size:  all  stock  included:  35  milking 
cows,  young  stock,  3  horses,  in  all  50  head;  all 
crops  harvested  to  winter  same;  chickens;  20 
cords  fire  wood;  gas  light  in  house  and  barns; 
all  buildings  ample  and  in  good  repair;  best  of 
water;  farm  lays  well;  high  state  fertility; 
equipment  alone  worth  price  asked.  For  full 
details,,  price,  photos,  etc.,  address  R.  R. 
CARRYL,  De  Lancey,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM — Electric  lighted,  capacity 
1.500  hens;  6- room  bungalow;  main  road  As- 
bury  to  Lakewood.  E.  BIGELOW,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


WANTED — General  farm;  medium  sized,  stocked 
and  equipped;  on  good  terms,  or  would  con¬ 
sider  renting  suitable  place  from  elderly  couple 
not  able  to  work  farm  and  whom  would  board 
me.  WM.  CALDER,  169  Milford  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


TWO  experienced  farmers  would  rent  farm, 
equipped,  or  work  through  Winter,  then  rent. 
BOX  142,  Central  Village,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 94  acre  farm,  main  road,  good 
buildings,  well  watered,  ideal  for  dairy  and 
poultry.  Owner,  ADVERTISER  9518,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 150  acre  dairy  and  fruit 
farm;  good  buildings,  silo,  2  dwelling  houses, 
15  miles  to  Albany,  main  road,  milk  station  5 
minutes;  price  and  terms  right.  Address  owner, 
ADVERTISER  9521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  farm,  105  acres, 
good  buildings,  four  hundred  fruit  trees,  tim¬ 
ber  lot,  sacrifice  on  account  of  poor  health; 
cheap  to  quick  buyer;  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  9525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once  farm  80  to  90  acres;  20 
woods,  with  brook,  stock,  tools,  near  town, 
school  and  II.  R.,  on  good  road,  southern  Conn, 
or  southern  New  Jersey;  owner  only;  state  full 
details.  ADVERTISER  9519,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WILL  BUY  or  rent  house  with  one  to  five  acres, 
within  50  miles  of  New  York;  give  particu¬ 
lars.  PAUL  NEARING,  Pittstown,  .N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys— We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


FRESH,  old-style  hop  yeast  cakes;  keep  per¬ 
fectly  six  months;  send  30c  money  order  for 
large  supply  and  surprise  vour  family  with  your 
bread.  MISS  H.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six, 
Mo. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1245. 


The  Factory  Price  Is  Always  the  Lowest  Price 

The  man  you  buy  your  stoves  and  ranges  and  ^ __ 

furnaces  from — where  does  he  get  them?  He 
orders  from  the  factory,  from  a  manufacturer’s 
price  list.  Why  don’t  you  order  from  the 
factory,  from  a  manufacturer’s  price  list? 

You  can.  No  trouble  at  all.  You  go  to  town 
after  your  stoves  and  ranges  and  furnaces  any¬ 
way.  Just  as  well  get  them  from  the  factory 
yourself.  Write  us  and  we  ship  from  the  factory 
here  direct  to  your  town.  You’ll  get  unbeaten 
quality  and  think  of  the  saving  you’ll  make  by 
dealing  with  the  Kalamazoo  factory. 

Suppose  we  send  you  a  manufacturer’s  price 
list  so  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  low  stoves 
and  ranges  and  furnaces  sell  at  factory  prices. 

Look  through  our  large  assortment  of  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces.  Find  what  you  like. 

Look  at  the  prices.  Then  put  the  quality  up  alongside  similar 
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Building,  the  Suitable  Farm  Fence 


6  inches  through  at  the  top  and  and  8 
feet  long,  permitting  a  3-foot  set  in  the 
ground.  These  posts  have  to  carry  all 
of  the  load  of  the  fence  and  must  he 
strong  and  rigid.  After  cutting,  the 
posts  should  be  peeled  and  piled  loosely, 
permitting  air  circulation  and  season¬ 
ing.  From  six  to  eight  weeks  of  Sum¬ 
mer  weather  will  usually  dry  them 
sufficiently  for  use. 

SETTING  POSTS. — If  built  in  the 
Fall  or  other  time  when  the  ground  is 
soft,  the  line  posts  can  be  driven,  set¬ 
ting  only  the  end,  brace  and  gate  post'-. 
Sharpening  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  pole  saw,  as 
shown  in  the  photograph  (Fig.  521.) 
The  pole  carriage  is  removed  and 
planks  fastened  at  either  side  of  the 
saw.  making  a  support  for  the  post 
end.  The  posts  are  then  ripped  to  a 
three-sided  point,  as  shown  by  the  one 
in  the  foreground.  This  shaped  point 
with  its  knife-shaped  edges  permits 
easy  driving  and  with  a  little  practice 
can  be  rapidly  made.  To  secure  dur¬ 
ability  and  strength  posts  should  'be  sharpened  at 
the  lower  .end.  not  for  any  mystical  reason,  but 
simply  because  this  end  is  the  larger.  When  a  shock 
comes  against  the  post  the  greatest  stress  is  at  the 
ground  surface.  The  post  acts  as  a  level’,  with  the 
fulcrum  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  hence  the 
greatest  strength  should  be  at  this  point.  Then, 
too.  decay  takes  place  most  rapidly  at  or  near  the 
ground  surface,  and  extra  material  is  needed  to 
resist  it.  or  rather  to  resist  breaking  after  a  certain 
amount  of  decay  has  taken  place.  Rotting  of  wood 
is  caused  by  an  organism  which  requires  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  heat,  moisture  and  air.  These  conditions 
are  best  met  at  or  near  the  ground  surface,  making 
decay  most  rapid  at  this  point  and  making  a  large 
cross  section  desirable  at  this  place  for  the  reasons 
noted  above. 

POST  PRESERVATIVES.— Decay  of  wood  is 
sometimes  combated  by  treatment  with  a  wood  pre¬ 
servative.  A  creosote  derivative  is  much  used  for 
this  purpose.  Its  action  is  to  fill  the  pores  of  the 
wood  with  the  creosote  oil.  and  make  conditions 
unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  the  decay-producing1 
organisms.  Railroads  make  extensive  use  of  this 
material,  and  get  excellent  results  from  it.  but 
initial  expense  and  the  inconvenience  of  treating 
material  with  home  equipment  has  restricted  its  use 
in  farm  practice.  Government  bulletins  can  be 
secured,  fully  describing  its  use  and  effects,  and  it 
will  not  be  discussed  here  other  than  to  say  that  if 
used  the  posts  should  be  sharpened  and  fully  pre¬ 
pared  before  the  wood  preservative  is  applied. 

BUILDING  THE  FENCE. — The  line  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  fence  should  be  completely  cleared  of  brush 
and  carefully  staked  out.  using  every  effort  to  get 
if  straight  A  straight  fence  not  only  looks  better, 
but  it  will  actually  stand  better  than  one  in  which 
the  posts  are  set  zigzag.  The  zigzag  setting  permits 
the  wire  to  loosen  after  being  stretched  up  Gate 
and  end  posts  should  next  be  located  and  the  holes 
dug  for  them,  setting  them  at  least  3  feet  deep.  As 
before  stated,  these  posts  carry  the  load  of  the  fence 
and  cannot  be  too  carefully  set.  There  are  many 
ways  of  bracing,  but  the  one  shown  in  the  diagram 


Part  I. 


An  expensive  necessity.— 

Government  findings  indicate  that 
the  average  farm  of  the  United  States 
has.  about  three  miles  of  fence.  Like 
taxes,  this  is  a  necessary  evil,  made  so 
by  the  predatory  habits  of  the  great 
American  cow.  whose  ethical  develop¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  reached  a  point  where 
she  will  respect  a  property  line  unless 
protected  by  a  fence.  Like  taxes  also, 
the  fences  require  at  least  yearly  at¬ 
tention.  and  should  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  as  they  waste  land,  necessi¬ 
tate  a  certain  amount  of  hand  labor 
and  interfere  with  the  operation  of 
machinery  in  seeding  and  harvesting. 

WIRE  FENCING.— The  wire  fence 
best  meets  the  needs  of  the  modern 
farm,  and  is  practically  the  only  one 
that  has  a  rightful  place  upon  it.  It 
occupies  the  least  space,  requires  a 
minimum  amount  of  hand  labor  in 
seeding  and  harvesting,  and  if  field> 
are  properly  planned  is  least  in  the 
way  of  farm  machinery.  Wire  fences  also,  if 
properly  constructed  of  good  material,  are  sightly, 
permanent,  require  the  least  attention  to  maintain 
them,  and  can  be  made  to  turn  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Of  the  various  kinds  of  wire  on  the  market,  woven 
wire  is  the  best  for  a  permanent  fence.  Barbed 
wire  has  little  place  on  the  stock  farm  unless  possi¬ 
bly  for  a  top  strand  on  a  fence  of  woven  wire.  For 
durability  only  the  heavy  grades  of  wire  should  be 
purchased.  The  top  and  bottom  strands  should  he 
at  least  No.  9  gauge  in  size,  while  the  intermediate 
wires  and  vertical  stays  should  not  be  smaller  than 
No.  11. 

SIZE  AND  MESH. — The  height  and  size  mesh  to 
be  chosen  will  depend  largely  upon  flu1  use  to  which 
the  fence  is  to  lie  put.  Forty-five-inch  wire,  placed 
6  inches  above  the  ground  and  surmounted  by  a 
single  strand  of  barbed  wire  4  inches  above  the  top. 
makes  a  fence  4  feet  7  inches  in  height,  and  .one 
that  may  be  relied  upon  to  turn  all  kinds  of  stock, 
including  sheep.  If  cattle  only  are  to  be  restricted 
a  narrower  wire,  placed  higher  up  on  the  post,  may 
be  used.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  place  the  wire 
too  high,  as  the  cattle  will  reach  beneath  the  fence 
and  soon  ruin  it  if  this  is  done. 

POSTS. — -The  bulk  of  farm  fencing  is  hung  upon 
wood  posts,  the  wood  used  varying  with  the  locality. 
Osage  orange  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  dur¬ 
ability,  with  an  average  life,  as  found  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  of  about  30  years.  White  cedar  seems  to 
be  the  wood  most  widely  used,  however,  with  a  re¬ 
ported  average  life  of  about  15  years.  Wood  posts 
are  generally  cheaper  than  other  kinds,  are  con¬ 
venient  to  use.  and  if  wrell  selected  make  a  reason¬ 
ably  permanent  fence. 

PREPARATION  OF  POSTS.— There  seems  to  lie 
some  evidence  that  the  best  time  to  cut  post  timber 
is  during  late  Summer.  Fall  or  Winter,  rather  than 
in  the  growing  days  of  Spring.  Just  why  this  is  so 
is  not  definitely  known,  but  the  durability  seems  to 
be  lessened  bv  the  Spring  cutting.  Line  posts  should 
be  at  least  4  inches  through  at  the  top  end.  straight, 
and  for  the  type  of  fence  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  should  be  7*4  feet  long.  This  length  per¬ 


mits  setting  them  in  the  ground  2 y2  feet  and  still 
have  a  projection  of  2  inches  above  the  top  wire. 
This  top  projection  is  necessary  to  prevent  splitting 
when  stapling.  End  and  gate  posts  should  be  about 
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(Fig.  524)  is  as  good  as  any,  and 'can  generally  be, 
used.  The  hole  for  the  end  post  should  he  2  feet 
stj  u  a  re  and  anchors,  made  from  2x6-inch  material, 
2  feet  in  length,  spiked  to  the  post  as  indicated  at 
AA.  The  second  post  can  he  set  in  a  hole  bored 
with  a  post  hole  auger  10 y2  feet  from  the  first.  This 
permits  the  use  of  a  4x4-inch,  12  feet  in  length,  as 
the  brace  B.  The  exact  length  as  well  as  the  angles 
of  cut  can  be  determined  by  holding  the  brace  up 
against  the  side  of  the  post  after  the  faces  CO  have 
been  spotted  off  to  receive  it.  This  brace  can  be 
made  from  a  round  pole  if  desired,  but  it  should  not 
be  smaller  than  4x4  inches  in  cross  section.  The 
ends  of  the  brace  as  well  as  the  faces  on  the  posts, 
may  well  be  treated  with  wood  preservative  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  retention  of  moisture  and  possible  decay 
at  these  points. 

BRACING  THE  POSTS. — The  diagonal  brace  B 
should  lie  set  10  inches  above  the  ground  line  at  the 
lower  end,  and  down  about  10  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  post  at  the  other.  The  two  posts  are  further 
braced  by  wrapping  a  No.  8  or  larger  soft  brace  wire 
about  them,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  second 
post  to  the  bottom  of  the  first,  as  shown.  The  ends 
are  firmly  spliced  together  and  the  wire  securely 
stapled  to  the  posts,  where  it  encircles  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  slipping  up  or  down,  as  it  might  do  if 
left  loose.  A  short  piece  of  small  pipe  about  12 
inches  in  length  is  then  inserted  at  I >1  >  and  the  brace 
drawn  taut  by  twisting.  If  the  pipe  is  not  used  for  a 
twister  be  careful  to  see  that  whatever 
is  used  has  a  uniform  diameter,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  be  fastened  when  the  wire 
is  twisted  taut,  and  the  twist  will  have 
to  be  undone  to  remove  it. 

POST  HOLES.  —  The  post  holes 
should  be  filled  with  earth,  firmly 
lamped  about  the  anchors  to  secure  a 
solid  setting.  Concrete  should  not  be 
used  as  a  base  about  a  wood  post.  The 
swelling  of  the  post  during  wet  weather 
is  likely  to  split  the  concrete  base,  ad¬ 
mitting  air  and  moisture,  which  with 
the  warmth  of  the  soil  furnishes  ideal 
conditions  for  decay.  For  the  same 
reasons  stone  should  not  be  used  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  bottom  part  of  the  hole. 

Corner  and  gate  posts  are  arranged 
the  same,  except  that  a  corner  post 
carries  a  load  from  two  directions,  and  needs  addi¬ 
tional  anchors  and  braces  to  resist  the  pull  from  the 
two  lines  of  fence.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  used  in 
setting  these  posts.  The  life  and  usefulness  of  the 
fence  depends  upon  them.  Fig.  523  shows  a  corner 
post  that  was  improperly  set  and  braced.  As  will  be 
noted,  the  post  has  lifted  from  the  ground,  due  to 
the  steep  angle  of  the  braces.  Robert  h.  smith. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


pairs.  Withdraw  an  equal  amount  from  the  general 
fund  and  return  it  to  the  partner  who  purchased 
such  repairs.  This  will  leave  .$255  to  be  divided 
among  the  four  partners,  and  each  should  receive 
$03.75.  Of  course  this  is  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  earnings  of  the  machine  have  been  two  cents 
pei  bushel  for  all  the  grain  thrashed.  In  case  this 
estimate  is  not  correct,  the  figures  that  follow  must 
be  changed  to  correspond,  but  the  general  principle 
will  be  the  same  in  all  cases. 

In  regard  to  the  depreciation,  this  is  purely  a 
local  problem,  and  can  be  determined  only  by  an 
expert  examination  of  the  machine  and  a  compari¬ 
son  of  its  present  value  with  its  original  cost.  But 
since  all  are  equal  partners,  all  must  share  alike  in 
such  depreciation.  Regarding  a  division  of  the  in¬ 
terest,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  previous  settle¬ 
ment,  and  hence  there  is  no  interest  to  be  divided. 
Had  a  settlement  been  made  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  each  partner  allowed  the  sum  found  to  be  to 
his  credit  or  to  his  debit  to  remain  in  the  general 
fund,  each  would  be  entitled  to  receive  or  is  under 
obligations  to  pay  interest,  as  the  case  may  be,  from 
the  date  of  such  settlement  to  the  present  time. 

C.  O.  OBMSBEE. 


Possibilities  of  a  Small  Greenhouse 

We  have  a  greenhouse  30  ft.  long,  dug-out  walk  in 
center,  4-ft.  beds  on  each  side.  The  roof  is  made  of 
3x6-ft.  sash.  Half  of  it  is  heated,  that  is,  15  ft.,  then 
there  is  a  partition.  Would  you  tell  me  what  might  be 


Division  of  Profits  in  a  Thrashing 
Machine 

ON  page  1031  S.  propounds  the  following  and  asks 
for  a  correct  solution  of  the  problem,  which  is, 
essentially,  as  follows :  A.  B.  C  and  D  buy  a  thrashing 
machine  to  be  operated  exclusively  among  them¬ 
selves.  Each  puts  in  an  equal  amount  of  money, 
and  each  owns  an  equal  share.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  A  has  thrashed  1.066  bushels  grain.  B  1.000, 
C  3,810  and  D  6.715  bushels,  respectively.  Meantime 
they  have  paid  $15  for  repairs,  and  the  point  under 
discussion  is.  How  shall  the  benefits  accruing  from 
the  scheme  be  divided  so  that  each  may  receive  Ids 
just  share?  Also  how  may  the  depreciation  be  de¬ 
termined  in  case  one  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  share 
in  the  machine? 

This  is  a  very  simple  problem  in  co-partnership, 
but  H.  E.  C.  in  his  reply  does  not  seem  to  grasp  the 
idea.  Since  all  invested  the  same  amount  and  at 
the  same  time,  all  become  equal  partners  and  each 
is  entitled  to  receive  the  same  benefits,  which  appear 
in  this  case  to  be  just  the  earnings  of  the  machine 
above  cost  of  repairs.  No  intimation  is  given  of 
how  much  or  how  little  these  earnings  may  be.  so 
for  the  sake  of  illustration  we  will  assume  that  they 
amount  to  two  cents  a  bushel  on  all  grain  thrashed. 
It  appears  that  a  grand  total  of  13.500  bushels  were 
thrashed,  and  hence,  upon  this  basis,  the  earnings 
were  $270.  Of  this  sum  each  partner  is  entitled  to 
receive  one-fourth,  or  $67.50.  But  it  appears  that  A 
has  already  received,  tentatively,  in  the  thrashing 
of  his  1,066  bushels  of  grain,  the  sum  of  $21.32,  B 
has  received  $38.18,  C  $70.20  and  D  $134.30. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  and  the  avoidance 
of  what  may  be  a  more  or  less  abstruse  system  of 
bookkeeping  in  case  scientific  rules  were  strictly 
followed,  let  each  partner  lay  in  a  common  pile  on 
the  table  the  amount  that  he  has  already  received. 
Ascertain  the  amount  that  each  has  paid  for  re- 
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done  in  that  house  to  make  a  little  money,  either  in 
flowers  or  vegetables,  also  what  flowers  could  be  grown 
in  Summer  out-of-doors  that  the  florists  would  buy?  We 
live  on  a  side  road  where  we  could  not  very  well  sell 
to  consumers.  L.  J. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

I  HAVE  written  several  replies  to  questions  re¬ 
cently  that  have  been  printed  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
that  will  cover  this  question  completely.  The  only 
suggestion  that  I  could  make  would  be  to  procure 
Grand  Rapids  lettuce  plants  and  plant  them  8x8  in. 
During  January  and  February  sow  seed  of  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  beet  and  lettuce,  if  you  live  in  a  section 
where  there  is  a  demand  for  early  vegetable  plants 
in  Spring.  March  1  sow  tomato,  eggplant  and  pepper 
seed.  When  the  plants  are  several  inches  high 
transplant  into  beds  in  the  unheated  end  of  house, 
or  in  flats.  The  plants  should  be  set  about  1%  to  2 
in.  apart.  The  tomato,  pepper  and  eggplant  will 
have  to  be  planted  in  the  heated  portion  of  the  house, 
as  they  will  not  stand  a  lower  temperature. 

Next  Spring  purchase  enough  cuttings  of  pompon 
Chrysanthemums  to  plant  the  entire  house,  setting 
plants  8x8  in.  Grow  the  plants  outdoors  till  about 
July  15.  then  transplant  in  house.  Keep  them  topped 
till  about  August  1.  Hilda  Canning.  Volunteer, 
Golden  Lyda  Thomas  and  Christmas  Gold  will  prove 
most  desirable  varieties.  You  might  experiment 
with  purchasing  some  Gladiolus  bulbs,  and  plant 
them  in  Spring  for  cut  flowers.  Get  large  size  bulbs 
and  plant  4  in.  apart  in  rows  several  feet  apart  in 
rich  soil.  When  the  spikes  are  cut  several  leaves 
must  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  plant  to  ripen 
the  bulb  which  should  be  dug  after  first  frost  in 
Fall  and  stored  in  a  cool,  perfectly  dry  cellar. 

Asters  prove  rather  profitable  some  seasons.  The 
seeds  can  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame  early  in  Spring 
and  set  in  open  ground  end  of  May  or  early  June. 

ELMER  J.  WEAVER. 


me — and  I  moved  on  to  another  lot  of  cabbage,  some 
distance  away.  To  my  surprise  I  found  yellow-jackets 
around  this  lot.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
improbable  there  were  two  yellow-jackets’  nests  so  close 
together,  and  particularly  in  two  cabbage  plots  in  the 
same  garden.  With  one  eye  on  the  “jackets”  and  one 
on  the  worms  I  continued  my  search  for  probably  a  half 
hour.  Meanwhile  the  yellow-jackets  paid  no  attention 
to  me.  Then  as  I  bent  down  a  leaf  to  get  a  big  green 
worm,  probably  an  inch  long  and  as  thick  as  a  parlor 
match,  a  yellow-jacket  dived  down  in  the  head  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  landed  squarely  on  the  worm.  The  worm  was 
too  big  and  heavy  to  pick  up  bodily,  so  the  yellow-jacket 
proceeded  to  cut  it  in  twain.  When  the  one-half  was 
absorbed  so  it  could  be  handled  it  flew  away.  I  ex¬ 
pected  it  would  return  for  the  other  half,  and  stood 
quietly  waiting.  In  about  five  minutes  it  returned  and 
absorbing  the  other  half  flew  away.  It  then  dawned 
on  me  that  they  must  be  a  common  enemy  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  worms.  It  is  perhaps  common  knowledge  that 
the  worm  is  the  result  of  an  egg  laid  on  the  under  side 
of  leaves  of  the  cabbage  by  the  little  white  butterfly  so 
numerous  in  Summer  in  nearly  every  section.  That 
these  green  worms  had  an  enemy  in  the  yellow-jacket 
I  never  knew  before.  Since  my  discovery  I  have  noted 
the  butterflies  and  yellow-jackets  every  day  flying 
around  among  the  cabbage  at  the  same  time.  Whether 
any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  ever  observed 
anything  of  this  sort  of  course  I  do  not  know.  But  if 
you  raise  cabbage  arid  observe  worms  and  these  yellow, 
black  striped  insects  flying  around  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  get  close  enough  to  note  what  they  are 
doing.  They  do  the  most  complete  job  I  ever  witnessed. 
Whether  they  will  be  able  to  keep  the  worms  in  check 
so  my  cabbage  will  head  up  properly  remains  to  be  seen. 

Milford,  N.  J.  w.  c.  T. 

E  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
observations  of  the  correspondent,  and  it  is 
to  have  this  very  definite  proof  by 
eye-witness  of  the  work  of  wasps  in  aiding 
the  gardener  to  preserve  his  crops 
from  destruction.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  yellow-jackets,  hornets  and 
other  social  wasps  live  on  the 
juices  of  fruits,  nectar  of  flowers,  and 
on  animal  substances,  especially  the 
bodies  of  other  insects.  The  predomi¬ 
nating  kind  of  food  used  at  any  one 
time  appears  to  depend  somewhat  upon 
its  availability.  For  example,  some¬ 
times  wasps  get  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
a  nearby  butcher  shop,  from  which 
with  great  industry  and  enthusiasm 
they  carry  away  bits  of  meat  for  the 
hungry  young  wasps  in  the  nest  in  the 
close  vicinity.  But  these  social  wasps 
are.  on  the  whole,  partial  to  insects, 
especially  flies,  although  they  will  cap¬ 
ture  caterpillars  which  are  not  too 
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Yellow  Jackets  and  Cabbage  Worms 

In  a  recent  issue  I  noted  a  complaint  about  the  green 
cabbage  worm  being  destructive.  One  day  last  week, 
while  pulling  weeds  and  cleaning  up  a  part  of  my  gar¬ 
den.  I  recalled  this  item,  and  when  I  came  to  the  cab¬ 
bage  plot  I  noticed  the  outside  leaves  were  full  of  holes, 
and  further  examination  revealed  the  green  worms  at 
work.  I  also  decided  to  get  busy,  and  with  a  pair  of 
long-jawed  pliers  I  went  after  them  and  got  from  some 
plants  as  many  as  10  in  various  stages  of  development. 
While  hunting  for  the  worms  I  noticed  half  a  dozen  or 
more  yellow- jackets  flying  around  among  the  heads  of 
cabbage.  I  am  no  admirer  of  these  insects — a  couple 
of  them  having  already  this  Summer  backed  up  against 


large,  particularly  when  the  supply  is  ample  aiul 
conveniently  nearby.  Benjamin  Walsh,  one  of  our 
older  entomologists,  now  deceased,  wrote  in  1869 
that  “some  persons  in  America  have  turned  this 
insect-devouring  propensity  of  the  hornets  to  good 
purpose  'by  suspending  one  of  their  nests  in  a  house 
much  infested  by  the  common  house-fly.  In  such  a 
situation  we  have  been  told  that  they  soon  make  a 
clearance  of  the  obnoxious  flies:  and  so  long  as  you 
do  not  meddle  with  them  they  will  not  meddle  with 
you.”  It  has  never  been  our  good  fortune  to  know 
any  one  personally  who  has  used  this  unique  method 
of  destroying  house-flies.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  we  believe  the  good  housewife  would  rather 
take  her  chances  of  happiness  among  the  house-flies 
than  with  a  good  big  nest  of  hornets  as  a  kitchen 
companion. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  altogether  too  little  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  really  useful  role  that  wasps  fill  in 
aiding  the  farmer  by  destroying  the  insects  that 
injure  his  crops.  The  fruit  grower  is  too  apt  to 
remember  the  wasps  only  for  their  propensity  to 
stick  the  juices  from  his  pears  and  peaches.  This  is 
what  he  is  most  likely  to  see  them  doing,  for  their 
activities  in  catching  insects  and  carrying-  them 
away  to  their  nests  seldom  fall  under  his  observa¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  young  wasps  are  fed  almost  entirely 
on  the  bodies  of  other  insects  that  are  chewed  up 
fine  by  the  worker  wasps;  and  when  we  remember 
that  their  may  be  hundreds  of  these  fiery  little  crea¬ 
tures  in  one  nest,  and  that  each  one  is  busy  from 
early  morn  to  late  at  night,  we  can  imagine  some¬ 
thing  of  the  large  numbers  of  insects  they  must  kill 
and  bring  in  for  food  during  a  season.  Really,  we 
ought  to  protect  wasps,  instead  of  stoning  and  burn¬ 
ing  their  nests  as  though  the  little  creatures  were 
vipers  to  he  harassed  at  pleasure  and  exterminated 
from  the  earth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  peace¬ 
able,  harmless  inhabitants  of  the  insect  world  that 
speak  only  when  rudely  spoken  to,  and  then  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  Moreover,  they  are  surpassingly, 
yes,  amazingly  interesting  in  their  habits  and  ways. 
Tf  the  reader  is  interested  he  or  she  should  read 
Miss  Margaret  Morley’s  charming  book,  “Wasps  and 
Their  Ways.”  glenn  w.  herrick. 

R.  N,-Y. — We  have  been  observing  the  crows  very 
carefully  of  late,  and  feel  sure  that  they  catch  and 
eat  many  green  cabbage  worms.  English  sparrows 
are  credited  with  similar  activities. 
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The  Good  Breeder  Holds  His  Own 


CONTRASTED  METHODS.— It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  corn  belt  farmer  who  dicl  not 
follow  the  clamor  of  the  grain  seller,  but  rather 
held  firmly  to  his  live-stock  breeding  operations,  is 
not  seriously  embarrassed  by  existing  discourage¬ 
ments.  The  farmer  who  had  pigs  coming  on.  and  who 
could  slip  a  load  or  two  to  market  now  and  then,  was 
able  to  keep  his  credit  good  without  borrowing  from 
the  banks  every  time  he  went  to  town.  The  same 
thing  holds  true  in  beef  production.  During  the 
period  of  greatest  depression  it  was  pointed  out.  that 
the  stock  farmer  who  depended  upon  the  Western 
ranchman  for  his  feeders  and  who  bought  long  year¬ 
lings  or  two-year-olds  and  endeavored  to  feed  them 
out  and  ripen  them  for  the  Chicago  market  lost 
money.  lie  paid  too  much  for  his  Stockers  and 
feeders,  especially  if  he  attempted  to  pick  a  bunch 
with  some  quality  and  uniformity.  If  he  was  con¬ 
tent  with  a  selection  of  nondescript  steers,  varying 
in  age.  conformation,  thrift  and  appearance,  and  did 
little  or  no  culling,  he  paid  much  less  for  them,  and 
in  the  end  lost  less 
money.  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  packers 
paid  quite  as  much  for 
warmed-up  range  steers 
as  they  did  for  finished 
natives,  because  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cheap  meat 
was  greater,  in  propor¬ 
tion.  than  the  call  for 
heavy  carcasses  that 
usually  are  in  demand 
for  the  export  trade. 

CONSISTENT  PRAC¬ 
TICE. — The  farmer  who 
maintained  his  breeding 
herd  and  raised  his  own 
calves  was  not  brought 
into  competition  with 
these  outside  or  adverse 
influences,  and  was  able 
to  make  ends  more  than 
meet  during  the  trying 
period,  lie  was  able  to 
group  a.  bunch  of  calves 
similar  in  age  and  qual¬ 
ity  and.  if  lie  was  on  to 
his  job,  he  rushed  them 
off  to  market  before 
they  put  on  too  much 
weight,  or  before  they 
cost  him  a  lot  of  money 
in  feed  and  finish.  lie 
could  turn  right  around 
and  care  for  his  next 
crop  of  calves,  and  m 
this  way  was  in  a  position  to  maintain  his  regular 
farm  practice  and  to  utilize  his  surplus  corn  and  oats 
to  the  best  advantage.  Instead  of  speculating  and 
buying  his  neighbor’s  farm  on  time,  and  choking  his 
labor  load,  he  held  forth  in  regular  form  and  aver¬ 
aged  big  on  the  three  years’  turnover. 

UNWISE  CHANCES— No  one  can  intelligently 
deny  that  live-stock  breeding,  rather  than  exclusive 
live  stock  feeding,  has  enriched  the  greater  number 
of  corn  belt  farmers.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
restrict  breeding  to  purebred  animals.  Rather,  it  is 
to  he  observed  that  where  the  graded  herd  was 
regularly  topped  with  a  purebred  sire  and  average 
care  exercised  in  growing  and  feeding  the  young¬ 
sters.  it  was  necessary  to  build  up  the  fences,  keep 
down  the  meadows,  and  actually  to  be  a  patron  of 
that  kind  of  mixed  farming  which  in  the  end  pays 
regular  dividends.  In  a  recent  column  I  pointed 
out  the  hazards  that  confront  the  tenant  farmer  in 
sections  where  this  year’s  crop  would  not  begin  to 
meet  the  actual  contracts  for  interest  and  rental. 
If  we  should  press  harder  into  the  reasons  which 
contribute  toward  this  condition  I  dare  say  we 
would  he  pretty  generally  supported  by  public  senti¬ 
ment  should  we  claim  that  the  greatest  factor  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  existing  burdens  is  not  altogether 
low  values  for  corn  and  oats,  but  rather  an  organ¬ 
ized  movement  on  the  part  of  the  corn  belt  farmers 
to  modify  the  farm  practices  and  policies  that  were 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  responsible  for  their  thrift 
and  prosperity,  viz.,  the  production  and  maintenance 
of  the  proper  kind  and  number  of  farm  animals. 

BREEDERS’  TROUBLES.— Breeders  of  purebred 
animals  often  ignored  their  local  trade  and  endea¬ 


vored  to  market  their  surplus  breeding  stock  in 
other  States,  or  in  counties  necessitating  shipments 
by  freight  or  express.  They  accepted  notes  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  would  be  turned  down. 
They  sold  at  prices  that  could  not  possibly  result 
in  a  profit  to  the  buyer,  and  in  the  end  they  lost 
their  own  profit  or  commission,  because  some  of  the 
notes  came  back  marked  N.  (i.  In  some  instances 
animals  were  actually  dizzy  because  they  were  put 
through  the  auction  ring  so  many  times.  (Juarantees 
were  made  or  implied  that  did  not  hold,  and  the 
public  lost  confidence  in  the  purebred  live  stock 
fraternity.  They  refused  to  he  further  duped  either 
by  the  high  values  or  by  the  extravagant  claims  that 
were  made  for  the  prepotency  or  the  latent  wonders 
of  the  flesh-padded  specimens.  Inflated  values? 
lies,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  satisfy  the  class 
of  fanners  who  were  misled  and  misguided  or 
defrauded  that  certain  breeders  or  groups  of  pro- 
•n inters  have  reformed  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
public  can  safely  patronize  them,  or  even  attempt 


to  go  on  with  Hie  trade  that  the  scalpers  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  shackled 

(’ONSERVATI VE  METHODS. — For  the  most  part 
the  responsible  breeders  and  registry  associations 
have  adopted  a  conservative  basis  for  breed  exten¬ 
sion  work.  Instead  of  serving  as  mere  buying  and 
soiling  agents  the  field  men  are  turning  more  in  the 
direction  of  educational  propaganda,  and  actually 
showing  or  citing  instances  where  their  favorite 
breed  has  more  than  made  good  with  the  farmer,  or 
in  sections  such  as  the  range  where  operations  are 
executed  on  an  extensive  scale.  Fixed  or  mere 
transfer  auction  or  private  sales  are  discouraged 
and  exposed,  and  a  concerted  effort  is  being  mani¬ 
fested  to  purge  the  sales  ring  of  its  sinister  influences. 

THE  DAIRY  TOW. — The  dairy  cow  is  bound  to 
step  out  into  the  limelight  under  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions.  She  is  by  far  the  most  economical  transfer 
agency  for  converting  feed  into  edible  solids.  Give 
her  100  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients,  and  she  will 
yield  18  pounds  of  edible  solids,  as  against  2.75 
pounds  of  the  steer.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  dairy 
districts  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  are  peo¬ 
pled  with  tenants  who  are  able  to  pay  their  hills, 
while  the  less  fortunate  beef-maker  is  looking  about 
for  an  animal  machine  which  can  function  more 
efficiently?  What  policies  have  the  dairy  farmers 
in  these  sections  followed  during  the  past  few  years? 
Simply  raising  their  own  heifer  calves  from  their 
best  cows,  and  out  of  the  sires  that  fuse  blood  lines 
which  carry  milk-making  tendencies  in  every  vein, 
in  other  words,  the  bulk  of  them  have  been  breeders 
as  well  as  milk  salesmen,  who  now  find  that  their 


herds  are  rated  high  as  profitable  producers  of 
market  milk. 

THE  FINANCIER’S  ATTITUDE.— It  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  that  banking  interests  should  be  among  the  first, 
to  appreciate  these  factors,  for  it  requires  concerted 
interests  to  pay  the  kind  of  interest  that  hanks  in 
sist  upon  collecting.  The  paper  signed  up  by  a 
dairyman  who  makes  it  a  fixed  practice  to  raise, 
rather  than  assemble  from  here  and  there,  the  calves 
and  cows  to  replenish  his  herd,  is  much  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  man  behind  the  cashier’s  cage  than 
that  usually  presented  h.v  the  dairy  farmer,  who 
thinks  milk,  new  or  skimmed,  is  too  valuable  to  feed 
to  his  heifer  calves,  and  who  decides  to  buy  cows 
from  the  dealer  to  keep  his  production  up  to  a 
sn  tisf act o ry  standard. 

After  all,  it  is  mighty  hard  to  depend  upon  the 
other  fellow  to  do  what  you  ought  to  do  in  the  way 
of  raising  breeding  stock  to  fit  into  your  own  stalls 
and  feeding  practices.  There  are  many  differences 
between  a  breeder  of  dairy  animals,  a  dairyman 

and  a  mere  cow  dealer 
or  milkman.  F.  c.  M. 


W  ater  W  itch  F  ailed 

YOUR  recent  discus¬ 
sion  on  water 
witches  brings  to  mind 
an  instance  I  recall 
when  I  was  a  very 
small  boy,  nearly  50 
years  ago.  My  father 
wished  to  dig  a  well  to 
supply  the  kitchen,  etc. 
He  had  selected  the 
most  convenient  location 
and  was  preparing  to 
begin  operations.  At 
this  juncture  he  was 
prevailed,  upon  to  allow 
one  of  those  “diviners” 
to  tell  him  where  the 
water  was.  My  father 
did  not  believe  in  signs, 
but.  figuratively  speak¬ 
ing.  he  was  always  from 
Missouri,  so  lie  con¬ 
sented  to  have  the  man 
come.  He  came  by  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  had  with 
him  his  choice  witch 
hazel  forked  stick.  Many 
of  tlie  neighbors  were 
on  hand  to  see  the  dem¬ 
onstration.  By  bis 
method  my  father’s  lo¬ 
cation  was  proved  to  he  absolutely  without  water, 
but  at  quite  «m  inconvenient  location  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bouse  there  was  water — and  plenty  of  it. 

I  can  see  the  expression  on  my  father’s  face  at 
once.  It  was  a  mixture  of  disgust,  pity  and  doubt. 
After  a  few  shrewd  questions,  in  which  the  man 
committed  himself,  that  the  stick  was  the  all  potent 
factor,  that  no  movement  or  turn  of  his  hand  was 
responsible  for  the  turning,  etc.,  etc.,  he  consented 
to  be  blindfolded,  and  to  paraphrase  a  certain  pop¬ 
ular  cartoonist  of  the  day,  “that  is  where  he  made, 
his  big  mistake.”  I  must  admit  that  my  father  was 
skillful  in  the  conducting  of  that  man  around  the 
premises,  hut  the  afternoon  proved  to  be  a  very 
amusing  one  for  all  present,  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  wise  man  manipulating  the  forked  stick. 
The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  on  that  after¬ 
noon  that  the  whole  performance  was  a  fake  will 
require  more  evidence  than  I  have  yet  found  to  prove 
otherwise.  Let  me  add,  too,  my  father  proceeded 
to  dig  Hie  well  at  Hie  original  site  and  found  an 
abundance  of  water,  “as  cold  as  ice,”  at  the  usual 
depth  of  the  community — 50  feet.  c.  h.  r. 

New  York. 

A  Converted  Scientist- 

T  happens  that  I  was  one  of  those  scientific  ones 
who  scoffed  at  the  idea.  What  was  my  astonishment 
one  day,  in  experimenting  with  the  thing,  to  have 
the  stick  turn!  I  tried  to  stop  it  and  think  that  T 
was  fooling  myself,  but  I  had  to  admit  that  it  cer¬ 
tainly  turned.  Then  I  really  began  to  be  interested, 
and  investigated  in  earnest.  T  tried  known  springs 
and  pipe  lines  and  found  the  stick  would  turn  over 
these  but  would  not  turn  a  short  distance  away. 
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rULIP  BEDS 


br  Parkway#,  ^ront  yard#  and 
(jemotery  Lot#. 

can  furnish  at  a  special  price  bulbs  for  circular  beds, 
in  three  or  four  colors,  varieties  to  be  our  selection. 
Shallow  rooted  plants  can  be  grown  in  these  beds  without 
removing  the  tulips,  except  once  in  three  years.  Plant  the 
bulbs  either  4  or  6  inches  apart. 


Single  Early  Tulips 

For  3-ft.  bed,  planted  4  in.  apart,  90  tulips, 
32  each,  pink,  white  and  red,  $3.25,  postpaid. 

For  3-ft.  bed,  planted  0  in.  apart,  30  tulips, 
12  each,  pink,  white  and  red,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

For  4-ft.  bed,  planted  4  in.  apart,  120  tu¬ 
lips,  42  each,  pink,  white  and  red,  $4.50 
postpaid. 

For  4-ft.  bed,  planted  0  in.  apart,  00  tulips, 
20  eaeh.  pink,  white  and  red,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

Notable  and  Scarce  "Show”  Tulips  will 
make  your  garden  a  riot  of  enviable  beauty 
iu  May  time.  These  prices  are  all  postpaid' 

within  500  miles  of  New  York  or  Chicago. 


Double  Early  Tulips 

For  3-ft.  bed,  planted  4  in.  apart.  90  tulips, 
24  each,  red,  white,  yellow  and  pink,  $3.25, 
postpaid. 

For  3-ft.  bed.  planted  0  in.  apart,  30  tulip  , 
9  ach.  red,  white,  yellow  a»d  pink,  'S’  - 

postpaid.  " 

For  4-ft.  bed  planted  4  in.  apart.  128  tu¬ 
lips.  32  each,  red,  white,  yellow  and  pink, 
$4.50,  postpaid. 

F  4-ft.  bed,  planted  0  in.  apart.  00  tulips, 
15  h,  red,  white,  yellow  and  pink,  $2.00, 
postpaid. 


Bartigon,  glowing  scarlet . 

Mrs.  Moon,  huge  golden  yellow . 

John  Ruskin,  salmon-rose,  heliotrope 
Rev.  Ewbank,  lilac,  edged  lavender. 

Lucifer,  flaming  orange-scarlet . 

Queen  Alexandra,  pale  sulphur  yellow. 


rer  100 
.  $6.00 
.  4.90 

.  5.85 

.  4.35 

10.00 

5.35 


1921  Catalog  of  all  Bulbs,  Grape  Vines,  Paeonias,  with  Plans  for  Fall  Planting— FREE 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE  JSSSSSrfcftS 


STRAWBERRY^1""" 


r  •„  September  &  Fall 
planting.  Pot  grown 

_ and  runner  plants 

that  will  bear  fruit  next  summer.  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY.  GOOSEBERRY.  CURRANT,  GRAPE,  ASPARA¬ 
GUS.  RHUBARB,  and  PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS, 
ROSES  and  SHRUBS  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.Y. 

CDADC  CONCORD,  CATAWBA,  DIAMOND, 
UUHrC  DELAWARE,  NIAGARA  and  WOR- 
VIM  C  C  DEN.  «<><••  each;  S2.T5  dozen; 
w  I  1“  t  w  $18  hundred  ;  $150  thousand. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


Grape  V 


I*  __  Concord  No. ),  $6  per  100  ;  S50  per 
neS  1  wo-  Write  for  small  fruit  price 
w  list.  HA  NSOM  FA  KM,  Gen.<a,  Ohio 

or  fall  setting.  Toe  per  100  post- 

*  “  'way,  llartly,  Delaware 


Sfrawhprru  PLANTS  , or  fall 
oiidwuerry  pi4Ul.  i>avi<i  i£«<i 


The  O  N  T  A  R  I O  Red  Raspberry 

is  the  most  valuable  fruit  ever  produced  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Illustrated  Plant  circular  free. 

A.  II.  KATKAMIER  _  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


op 

Tapered  Asphalt  Shingles 


Get  Your  Free  Sample 

We  want  you  to  know  just  what  these  shingles  are 
like.  Test  them  for  weight,  examine  their  slate 
surface  and  see  how  they  are  thoroughly  impregnated 
against  fire.  Look  along  the  shingle  and  see  the 
taper.  You’ll  like  that  tapered  idea.  It  makes  the 
shingles  lie  flat  on  the  roof. 

The  big  butt  gives  you  a  half  a  pound  of  pure,  high- 
grade  asphalt,  all-rag  felt  and  genuine  slate  in  each 
shingle  to  combat  the  weather  and  make  your  build¬ 
ings  fire-safe  and  beautiful.  Samples  are  free. 
Write  now,  today,  for  yours. 

And  This  Also 

This  free  book,  “  Shelter,  the  Second 
Instinct  of  Man,”  is  a  history  of  roofing 
with  a  picture  of  a  different  kind  of  roof 
from  different  parts  of  the  world  on  every 
page. 

Write  today  and  it  will  be  sent,  free,  with  sample 
shingle. 

kport  Paper  Co.,  Dept.  3 
Lockport,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


[  In  fact,  by  criss-crossing,  I  found  I  was 
able  to  locate  a  line  of  pipe  carrying 
water  quite  accurately.  Fearing  that  I 
was  still  fooling  myself,  I  had  a  friend, 
a  college  graduate  and  scientist,  put  me 
through  my  paces  blindfolded,  testing  the 
theory  or  notion  in  every  way  possible. 
The  fact  that  it  will  not  work  if  I  wear 
rubber  soles  led  him  to  think  that  static 
electricity  was  the  /,  planation.  When 
people  say  I  am  fakffi  I  let  them  hold 
one  side  of  the  stick,  and  when  it  twists 
in  spite  of  all  they  can  do  they  are  not 
so  sure.  Any  kind  of  stick  or  wire  will 
work,  though  green  sticks  are  better.  I 
have  found  it  very  useful  in  tracing 
partly  forgotten  locations  of  water  pipes 
and  sewers.  I  have  worked  blindfolded 
with  other  “witches.”  and  we  located  the 
same  spots.  It  is  hard  to  explain,  but  it 
surely  works.  henry'  j.  edson. 

Massachusetts. 


Measuring  Balsam  Fir 

An  Oregon  reader  asks  how  the  buyers 
of  drugs  and  plants  measure  and  buy  bal¬ 
sam  fir.  One  of  the  large  buyer",  in  this 
city  says : 

Tt  is  customary  on  the  coast  to  fill  this 
balsam  into  alcohol  oak  barrels,  and  their 
contents  are  40  gals.  This  is  not  an  ab¬ 
solute  standard,  however;  the  contents 
sometimes  run  a  little  less  and  sometimes 
as  much  as  50  gals.  We  always  buy  this 
balsam  fir  by  the  gallon  and  not  by  the 
barrel 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

October  8-15 — National  Dairy  Show, 
Minnesota  State  Fair  Grounds,  ilamline, 
Minn. 

October  10-14 — Farmers’  Week.  State 
Agricultural  School,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 

November  1-5 — Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

November  3-5 — Horticultural  festival, 
Ohio  State  University.  Columbus,  O. 

November  4-8 — Eighth  New  England 
Emit  Show,  State  Armory,  Concord, 
N.  IT. 

November  5-12 — Pacific  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition,  Spokane.  Wash. 

November  9-February  18,  1022 — Short 
Course  in  Horticulture,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

November  24-2G — Third  annual  exhi¬ 
bition.  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Jersey.  Odd  Fellows’ 
Hall,  Westwood,  N.  J.  John  Mulcabey, 
secretary. 

November  20  -  December  3  —  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

December  0-0  —  Springfield  Poultry 
Club,  annual  exhibition,  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium.  Springfield,  Mass. 

December  7-0 — American  Pomological 
Society,  thirty-eighth  annual  convention, 
Toledo,  O. 

January  10-12,  1022 — Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  annual  meeting, 
Murphy  Hotel,  Bichmond.  Va. 

January  10-13.  1022 — Twenty-fifth 

annual  exhibition.  Vermont  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary. 

January  10-13,  1022 — Annual  Agricul¬ 
tural  Week,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

January  25-20.  1022 — Poultry  Show, 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 

Never  a  shoe  like  it  for  heavy  work. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Would  cost 
$6  at  store.  Buy  from  factory.  Save 
$2.  Very  comfortable.  Keeps  feet  dry. 
Upper  chrome  re-tanned  leather  — 
toughest  made.  With  care  should  last 
several  winters.  Oak-tanned  leather 
insole  —  better  than  outsole  of  most 
work  shoes.  Middlesole.alsooak-tanned 
leather.  Single-piece  sole  leather  box 
toe.  Patented  outsole.  Rubber  heel 
with  or  without  iron  rim.  Blucher 
pattern  as  illustrated  Color  of  shoe 
dark  chocolate.  State  size,  wide  or 
medium  width,  Munson  or  London  last, 
and  whether  tx-p  heel  rim  is  desired. 
Within  three  days  after  arrival  send 
$4  or  return  shoes. 

Rubberhide  Company 

(ESTABLISHED  1902) 

212 J  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


KELLYS 


A  PPLES,  Peaches,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nut 
Trees — all  are  backed  by  t lie  com¬ 
bined  guarantee  of  the  5  Kelly 
Brothers,  each  of  whom  person¬ 
ally  directs  a  department  of  the 
Nursery. 

Fall  Planting  Pays 

Plant  this  Fall  and  save  a  whole 
year.  It  puts  your  trees  way  ahead. 

Our  new  Fall  Price  List,  which 
Quotes  new  and  attractive  prices, 
is  now  ready.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today — NOW. 

Kelly  Brothers  Nurseries 

1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

You'll  never  regret  planting  Kelly  Trees 


y-i 


Hardy  Fruit  Trees 
For  Fall  Planting 

Our  FREE  Nursery 
Book  describes 
standard  varieties 
of  Apples,  Peaches, 

Plums  and  Cher¬ 
ries.  We  have  an 
especially  fine  lot  of 
one  and  two-year 
Apple  Trees  for  fall 
shipment.  Write 
today  for  Nursery 
Book  and  Fall  Price 
List— FREE. 

J3/t  o 


Box  6 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


have  siven  satisfaction  for  37  years.  This' fall  they  are 
better  than  ever — every  tree  covered  by  guarantee.  Grown 
in  our  -too- acre  nurseries,  one  of  the  largest  in  New  York, 
and  sold  direct  at  coat,  |dus  one  profit.  Send  for  free  cata¬ 
log  today,  Maloney  Quality-  j.tus  Maloney  Service  means 
money  in  your  pocket.  Pall  Planting  Pays. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  on  all  orders  for 
over  $7. SO. 

...  MALONEY  BROS,  A  WELLS  CO. 

Hunk  Street  ::  Dunavillc,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  St,  Regis  and  Cuthbert  RASPBERRIES 

Eldorado  Plnckberries,  $3  per  100;  $20  per  1.000. 

J.  E.  KLINGEli  -  Shamoliin,  Pa. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man's  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St,  New  York 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Pait  XLVII 


TAXATION 

What  is  a  direct  tax? 

When  a  tax  is  demanded  of  the  person 
who  it  is  intended  should  pay  the  tax, 
it  is  called  a  direct  tax. 

What  is  an  indirect  tax? 

An  indirect  tax  is  one  which  is  de¬ 
manded  of  a  person  with  the  intention  or 
expectation  that  he  will  indemnify  him¬ 
self  by  passing  the  tax  along  to  others. 

What  is  a  domestic  or  excise  tax? 

A  domestic  or  excise  tax  is  an  inland 
tax  levied  on  commodities  and  on  certain 
licenses. 

What  is  a  custom  or  import  tax? 

A  custom  or  import  tax  is  one  that  is 
levied  on  goods  imported  from  for.  ign 
countries.  It  is  so^ewiaes  levied  as  a 
per  cent  of  the  value,  and  in  other  cases 
is  levied  as  a  definite  amount  on  each 
unit  of  the  commodity  imported.  It  is 
usually  called  a  tariff. 

What  is  a  property  tax? 

A  tax  on  any  kind  of  property  may  be 
called  a  property  tax.  It  may  include 
stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  furniture, 
machinery,  raw  material,  finished  pro¬ 
ducts,  buildings,  houses  and  lands. 

What  is  a  land  tax? 

A  land  tax  is  one  that  is  levied  on 
naked  land  values.  It  may  be  assessed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  land,  or  it  may  be  assessed  as  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  economic  rent. 

What  is  a  stamp  tax? 

Sometimes  a  tax  is  economically  col¬ 
lected  by  requiring  a  stamp  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  registration  of  bonds, 
checks,  notes,  deeds,  contracts  and  con¬ 
veyances  of  every  kind.  This  system  is 
also  often  used  to  collect  tax  on  such 
luxuries  as  tobacco,  cigars,  playing  cards, 
toilet  articles  and  patent  medicines.  The 
stamps  are  prepared  and  sold  by  the 
government.  The  preparation  and  sale 
of  the  stamps  -is  the  only  expense  in  the 
collection  of  this  tax.  This  revenue  is 
called  a  stamp  tax. 

What  is  meant  by  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only? 

A  tariff  for  revenue  only  means  that 
a  tax  be  levied  on  foreign  goods  shipped 
into  this  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  revenue  to  pay  the  expense  of 
government. 

What  is  a  protective  tariff? 

A  protective  tariff  is  a  tax  levied  on 
foreign  goods  sold  in  this  country  not  so 
much  to  produce  a  revenue  as  to  give  the 
home  goods  protection  against  the  low 
price  of  the  foreign  goods  in  our  markets. 

Is  a  protective  tariff  a  just  and  equit¬ 
able  tax? 

A  protective  tariff  is  not  founded  on 
any  principle  of  equity.  It  is  a  measure 
of  expediency.  It  is  a  device  to  compel 
buyers  of  foreign  goods  to  pay  more  for 
them  in  order  that  domestic  manufac¬ 
turers  may  charge  that  much  more  for 
similar  goods.  Those  who  favor  it  insist 
that  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  home 
industries. 

On  whom  do  the  burdens  of  taxation 
fall? 

This  is  a  question  much  in  dispute. 
The  whole  tax  may  be  borne  entirely  by 
the  person  who  pays  it  over  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Then  it  is  a  direct  tax.  Tax 
on  land  is  an  example.  The  person  who 
first  pays  it  may  add  the  tax  to  the  cost 
of  the  commodity  when  it  is  sold.  Then 
it  is  an  indirect  tax  on  the  consumer.  An 
example  of  indirect  taxation  is  found  in 
foods  and  wines,  and  clothing.  In  some 
cases  the  person  who  first  pays  the  tax 
may  be  able  to  shift  only  a  part  of  the 
tax  to  others.  Sometimes  the  tax  may 
at  first  be  paid  by  the  subject,  but  with  ex¬ 
perience  he  may  later  learn  to  recoup 
himself  by  passing  it  on  to  others.  Tax¬ 
ation  is  a  political  problem,  and  men  are 
often  biased  in  their  judgments  by  par¬ 
tisan  fealty.  Sometimes  they  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  selfish  motives.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  are  usually  misinformed 
and  misled  in  respect  to  taxation  and  its 
effects. 


A  New  Way 
To  End  \bur 
Roof  Troubles 


Roof  1 


Under  the  Sun 


To  every  man  who  has  a  roof  over  his  head  and  over  his 
property  this  advertisement  is  of  vital  importance.  It  pre¬ 
sents  to  him  in  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement  the  opportunity  to  transform 
his  old,  leaky,  down-and-out  roof  into  a  new  roof,  a  handsome  roof — an  almost  eternal  roof 
—  at  a  very  low  cost.  It  shows  him  how  to  keep  in  his  own  pocket  the  big  money  he  would 
ordinarily  spend  for  costly  roofing  materials  and  high- 
priced  skilled  labor. 

For  many  years  Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement  h?"  been  a  local  proposition.  On  the  homes, 
farms  and  estates  in  and  around  Alb-  •  has  been  severely  and  thoroughly  tried 
by  fire,  sun,  storm  and  time.  It  has  never  ueen  found  wanting.  We  are  now  ready 
to  nationalize  our  product;  to  give  to  the  whole  country  the  benefit  of  its  superior 
service  and  its  remarkably  low  cost. 


M.  G.  STONEM  AN 
Founder  in  1848 


Country  Gentleman 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Asbestos  Roof  Cement 

10  Year  Money-Back  Bond 


Made  entirely  of  ingredients  created  by 
Nature.  Has  an  affinity  for  iron,  steel,  tin, 
wood,  cement,  gravel  and  all  other  roofing  and 
building  materials.  Preserves  indefinitely  the 
life  and  wear  of  nearly  everything  it  touches. 
It  is  Fire-Resistant,  Water-Proof,  Acid-Proof, 
Sun- Proof,  Storm-Proof,  Wear-Proof,  Rot- 
Proof,  Rust-Proof,  Rodent-Proof,  Elastic  and 
Everlasting.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 

It  comes  in  both  Liquid  and  Plastic  forms. 
The  Liquid  Form  is  a  combination  roof-paint 


and  roofing-material  that  penetrates  into,  and 
seals  forever  all  holes,  cracks,  breaks  and 
leaks.  It  is  applied  w;th  a  crush.  “A  Dab 
Saves  a  Dollar.”  The  Plastic  *  orm  is  used  to 
seal  big  holes  and  breaks.  “A  Dab  Saves  a 
Dollar.” 

When  used  together  the  two  forms  make  a 
combination  that  will  end  all  your  roof  troubles. 
The  cost  is  so  low  that  it  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  perfect  and  permanent  results  it 
gives.  “A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 


A  Thousand  Money-Saving  Uses 


Country  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Cement 
preserves  the  life  of  boilers,  bridges,  pipes, 
tanks,  poles,  gutters,  fire-escapes,  ventilators, 
gratings,  railings  and  fence-posts.  Is  a  strong 
binder  on  all  kinds  of  cement  and  concrete 


work.  Instantly  seals  holes  in  mesh  wire, 
metals,  etc.  Has  a  thousand  money-saving, 
time-saving,  labor-saving  uses  on  farm  and 
estate.  Used  by  roofers  as  a  tough  and  elas¬ 
tic  preparation  for  flashings. 


Save  Money- Make  Money 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 

We  want  to  secure  instantly 
a  nation-wide  interest  in  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof 
Cement.  We  know  that  every 
trial  order  will  make  a  per¬ 
manent  customer  for  our  prod- 
net.  We  know  that  every  cus¬ 
tomer  will  just  have  to  tell  his 
satisfaction  to  his  friends,  and 
so  make  other  customers  for  us. 
To  secure  quick  action,  we  are 
making^it  Profitable  for  You  to 
Be  Prompt.  We  are  sending 
without  extra  charge  to  those 
who  order  early  from  10  to  25 
pounds,  Plastic  Form,  Country 
Gentleman  Asbestos  Roof  Ce¬ 
ment  and  also  a  Co s  atry 
Gentleman  Special  Root-Paint 
Brush.  Our  circqlat  gives  full 
particulars  of  this  flpecls . Offer. 


Order  by  Mail  Write  Today  for  Particulars 


Don’t  spond  any 
money  for  new 
roofs  or  for  repairs 
until  you  give  us 
the  chance  to 
prove  the  merits  of 
Country  Gentle- 
manAsb  estosRoof 
Cement.  Learn 
how  it  makes  the 
ideal  roof  for  resi¬ 
dence,  factory, 
church,  barn, 
poultry  -  house, 
silo,  etc.  Learn 
how  by  simply 
spreading  it  over 
an  old,  badly- 
worn  roof  you can 
get  a  new  and 
handsome  roof  at 


a  saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars.  Learn  how  easily, 
cheaply  and  thoroughly  you  can  repair  the  leakiest 
roof,  even  during  a  storm. 

Read  our  Money-Back  Bond.  Learn  how  you 
are  protected  to  the  utmost;  how  you  get  your 
money  back  without  quibble,  question  or  formality 
if  Country  Gentleman  Asbes¬ 


tos  Roof  Cement  fails  you  in 
any  way  within  10  years. 

For  your  protection  —  to 
assure  you,  and  us,  that  you 
get  the  genuine  product  and 
that  it  reaches  you  pure  and 
unadulterated — and  also  to 
save  you  the  middleman’s 
profit — Country  Gentleman 
Asbestos  Roof  Cement  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  through  us,  by  mail. 
It  i3  not  sold  in  stores. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars, 
prices  and  details  of  our  special 
otter.  Use  the  Coupon. 


■  ■  s 


M.  &  STONEM  AN  &  SON 

77  The  Plaza  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Established 

1848 


Warehouses  located  at  many,  points.  Instant 
Shipments  and  Low  Trans¬ 
portation  Costs.  a  a 

^  g  B  A  ^  ^  coN  ^ 

•  M.  G-  STONEo|aza.  Alt»Bny’  N'  ”  n  country  ’ 

J  ”,  T  on  e 

•  SS  pkinW-  . 

Nome .  . 


B  OccuPation • 
B  address  .  • 
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Remember 
'A  Dab  Saves  a  Dollar.” 


Special  FREE 
Offer! 


For  a  SHORT  TIME  Only 

W«  will  Include  regular  $35  Tree  Saw 
equipment  Free  with  every  Witte 
Log  Saw.  You  get 

Both  Por  Only 


1 50 


F.O.BL 
K.C. 

From  Pittsburgh,  $6„ 


WITTE 

Latest  Oat  Log  Saws 
Run  Steady— Cut  Faster. 
r  Shipped  Complete— Engi 
and  Saw  as  Shown— Ready  to  Use. 

^90-Day  Test— Lifetime  Guarantee 

The  WITTE  Log  Saw  ia  a  Big  Capacity, 

Jotrongly  built  outfit— Easy  to  operate.  Runs  all 
fday  on  2  gallons  of  fuel.  Positive  Lever  Control.  Start 
lor  stop  saw  while  engine  runs.  Only  Arm  Swing  Log  Saw 
Iwith  Interchangeable  Tree  Saw  Parts.  Makes  Log  Saw  a 
I  fast-cutting  Tree  Saw  as  Bhown.  Change  in  6  minutes. 

I  Ciamp3  to  tree  below  saw  in  10  seconds.  Most  practical  — 
[--lightest-easiest  to  use  tree  saw  equipment  built.  Big  8-color  catalog 
Itells  all  about  it— Free.  Don’t  buy  any  log  or  tree  saw  until  you  know 
|  about  the  WITTE.  Sold  direct— Cash  or  Easy  Terms.  Write  today, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

[  *891  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  1894  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ruore.1 


"SAWS  | 
'EM 


Above  cut  shows  WITTE 
Force  Feed  Tree  Saw 
Equipment  attached  to 
Log  Saw.  Cuts  tree  clear 
down.  This  equipment 
Freeif  YOU  ORDER  NOW 


Write  for  big 
Log  and  Tree  Saw 
Catalog  Free 


-  - . .  -  . || 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 

quick  reply  and  a  4,square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

■  - - --  -  — 


One-piece 

Piston 

Kings 


keep  spark  plugs  clean 

Because:  they  are  individually 
cast  from  a  special  gray  iron  that 
resists  the  ravages  of  heat  and  re¬ 
tains  its  elasticity  through  the  most 
trying  piston  ring  service;  because 
they  maintain  unfailingly  a  snug, 
all-around,  leakless  contact  with 
the  cylinder  walls  through  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  usage;  and  because 
they  have  a  leakless  joint  that  stays 
leakless. 

Oil  does  not  work  up  past  Gill  One- 
piece  Piston  Rings;  and  as  a  result 
spark  plugs  are  kept  clean. 

THE  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
8300  South  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Wt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOMELITE 

The  P ortable  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 


NOT  THE  LOWEST  PRICE  BUT  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 


Weight  :  100  Pound* 
Capacity:  400  Watts 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

for 

Home,  Barn,  Store  and  Camp 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

for 

Iron,  Vacuum  Cleaner,  Pump 

any  machine  up  to 


Vz  H.  P. 


Special  Foundation  is  required. 

Separate  Gasoline  Tank  or  Piping  necessary. 

Cooling  Water — Homelight  is  air  cooled. 

Ignition  Trouble— Simms  High  Tension  Magneto  is  used. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO.,  East  Orange,  N.  J 

Distributed  by 


Smith-Meeker  Eng.  Co.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  circular  with  description  and  price 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self.  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Many  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  check  or  money  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

333  West  30th  St..  New  York. 

Gentlemen.— Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . 


Postoffiee 
Slate  ... 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1267. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey 
in  5  and  10-lb.  pails  only;  price,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.25;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.40:  delivered  to  4th  postal 
zone.  NOAII  RORDNER.  Holgate,  0. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Car  lots,  or  any 
quantity.  'Phone  Peekskill  408-F-3.  U.  ECK¬ 
ERT.  Maple  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — 0,000  Candee  incubator;  used  two 
seasons;  No.  1  condition;  reduced  my  price  to 
$525,  f.  o.  b.  I.  M.  JOHNSON,  Ickesburg,  Ta. 


FOR  SALE  -One  ear  yellow  mangel  Wurzel 
beets.  WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Hamlin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Power  cornstalk  cutter,  suitable  for 
my  two-horsepower  engine;  blacksmith's  wall 
drill-anvil.  MARSH  BARBER.  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Three  dozen  jars  home  canned  corn; 
Golden  Bantam,  cold  pack  process  preferred. 
J  E.  M.  CHATFIBLD,  Bungay  Road,  Seymour. 
Conn. 


WANTED  —  To  exchange  sweet  potatoes  for 
apples.  ROBERT  PARSONS,  Townsend,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — -Two-bottom  tractor  plow,  Oliver 
No.  7,  practically  new.  G.  F.  GIBSON,  Clvde, 
N.  Y.  ... 


ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  two  cars  first  cut¬ 
ting  Alfalfa,  'Timothy  mixed;  two  cars  second 
cutting  pure  Alfalfa;  one  car  fine  green  third 
cutting  for  test  cows;  one  car  straight  Timothy. 
W.  A.  WITHROW.  R.  F.  D.  4.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  Winter  apples:  write  for 
description  and  price  list.  W.  II.  WARREN, 
North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY — Clover.  10  lbs.  delivered 
3rd  zone,  $2.15:  5  lbs.,  $1.25:  buckwheat,  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  2nd  zone  15  cents  less; 
j  4th  zone  add  25  cent-  3rd  zone  rate;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Carload  lots  or 
less.  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS.  South  Norwalk, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — "Birds  of'  Pennsylvania,”  “Fron¬ 
tier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania,”  "Annals  of  San 
Francisco,”  New  Testament,  printed  by  the 
Confederate  States  Bible  Society,  Augusta.  Ga., 
1862;  Graham’s  Magazine,  bound,  1850.  Par¬ 
ticulars,  C.  L.  ARMOR,  Laughlintown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  tons  Timothy  and  five  tons 
(•lover  mixed  hay;  also  Peering  reaper  and 
binder  and  Worcester  mowing  machine;  all  first- 
class  condition.  FREEMAN.  Box  62.  Stelton. 
N.  J. 


CLOVER  and  buckwheat  honey,  first  quality.  5- 
II).  pail  delivered  second  zone,  $1.00.  W. 
KLARl’HN,  Box  443.  Conneaut,  O. 


HONEY — -Light  extracted,  Autumn  flower  honey; 

none  finer:  5-lb.  pail.  $1.25;  10  lbs..  $2.15;  de¬ 
livered  third  postal  zone.  H.  R.  LYON.  Cran¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  eight  tons  me¬ 
dium  size  half-sugar  mangel  beets.  BOX  47, 
Route  2. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Newtown  incubators;  1,200 
capacity,  with  heater;  little  used;  in  good 
order.  ADVERTISER  9548,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VAN  BRIGGLE  trailer;  %  ton;  rubber  tires; 
,  Ford  attachment;  good  condition;  $125.  I.  S. 
|  PHILLIPS.  Northvale.  N.  J. 


October  22,  1921 

Markets  and  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY— ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

'  Hamburg,  lb.,  20e;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20e;  choice  kettle  roasts,  lb..  18c;  neck 
cuts,  lb..  Sc;  porterhouse  -teak,  lb.,  30c; 
round  steak,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  35 
to  40c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  25c;  veal  chops, 
lb..  32c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  loaf, 
lb.,  30c;  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  25c;  sausage, 
lb..  25c ;  pork  loin,  lb.,  30  to  38c ;  pork 
chops,  lb..  32c;  sliced  ham,  lb.,  35  to  38c; 
brisket  bacon,  lb..  22c;  rabbit,  lb.,  25c; 
woodchuck,  lb..  20c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Chickens,  lb.,  32c; 
fowls.  lb.._30c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c ;  tur¬ 
key.  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c :  ducks, 
lb..  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  36c; 
fowls,  lb..  35c:  turkeys;  lb.,  50e:  geese, 
lb..  35c :  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Fggs.  extra,  white.  60c;  fresh  large 
browns.  5.8c;  mixed,  55c;  milk,  qt.,  10c; 
buttermilk,  qt..  5e;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
creamery  butter,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  50c; 
host  dairy  prints,  lb.,  50c;  cheese,  whole 
milk,  cream,  lb.,  33c;  skim,  lb..  17c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c;  pimento  cheese, 
lb..  15c. 

Honey,  clover  card.  28c;  extracted, 
20c;  popcorn,  shelled,  lb..  6c;  on  cob,  lb., 
5c;  buckwheat  flour,  new,  ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.50;  vinegar,  gal.,  45c; 
bread.  17-oz.  loaf,  6c. 

Peaches,  freestone.  %  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
pears,  bu..  $3;  dried  apples,  lb..  12^0; 
citrons,  each,  10  to  15c;  pie  apples,  qt., 
8c;  apples,  best.  peck.  75c;  plums,  peck, 
75c ;  quinces,  doz.,  30c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  6c ;  beets,  bu..  $1.25 ; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  3c ;  cucumbers,  each, 
1  to  3c:  sweet  corn,  doz.;  12  to  18c; 
carots.  bunch,  5c;  bu.,  $1.30;  cauliflower, 
host,  lb.,  8c;  celery,  bunch.  10c;  dill, 
bunch,  5c;  dill  pickles,  per  100,  80c;  egg¬ 
plant.  best,  15c;  medium,  10c;  kale.  80c; 
lettuce,  large  heads,  5c;  onions,  green, 
bunch.  5c;  dry,  per  bu.,  $2;  potatoes, 
peck.  35c;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  20c; 
rhubarb,  lb..  5c;  radishes,  white,  bunch, 
5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck, 
20c;  squash.  Hubbard,  lb..  3c;  Summer 
squash,  lb..  2c;  rutabagas,  bu..  80c;  to¬ 
matoes,  qt..  5c;  bu.,  $1  ;  vegetable  oysters, 
bunch.  10c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb..  32c;  Spring, 
lb..  24  to  25c;  chickens,  lb..  24  to  30c; 
fowls,  lb.,  24  to  30c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
guinea  hens!  each.  $1  ;  turkeys,  lb..  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  50c;  fowls,  lb., 
40  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  60c;  eggs.  60  to  65c; 
duck  eggs,  60c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35 
to  45c:  chestnuts,  bu..  $14. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.25  to  $2.25;  canta¬ 
loupes,  crate,  75c  to  $2;  citrons,  bu.,  75c; 
grapes,  lb.,  7  to  7%c;  pears,  bu..  $1  to 
$3  ;  Bartlett  pears,  bu.,  $3  ;  quinces,  bu.. 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  watermelons,  each.  10  to 
20c. 

Beans,  dry.  bu..  $4  ;  beets,  bu..  75c  to 
$1.50;  doz.  bunches,  30c;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  70  to  80c;  rod.  doz.  heads.  $1  ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  60c;  carrots, 
bu..  50  to  75c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $1; 
chives,  bunch,  1.0c;  cucumbers,  doz.,  10c; 
bu.,  $1.50;  dill.  doz.  bunches,  15  to  25c; 
eggplant,  bu.,  $1.50:  endive,  doz.  heads. 
75c;  garlic,  lb.,  15c;  honey,  per  cap.  25c; 
Hubbard  squash,  bu.,  75c ;  kolil-rabi, 
doz..  60c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  75c  to 
$2  50;  Boston,  doz..  25  to  50c:  onions, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40c; 
peppers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  doz.,  10  to 
20c;  potatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.40;  peck.  35 
to  40c;  pumpkins,  each,  5  to  15c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bunches,  25c;  romaine,  doz. 
heads,  30  to  50c;  rutabagas,  bn..  60  to 
75c;  sage,  bunch,  5c;  sweet  corn.  doz. 
ears.  20e ;  tomatoes,  00c  to  $2.50;  tur¬ 
nips.  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Ilay  and  Straw. — Alfalfa,  extra,  ton. 
$22  to  $23  ;  hay.  No.  1 .  $22  to  $23 ;  No. 
2.  $18;  No.  3,  $16;  Timothy,  ton.  $22. 
Straw,  rye,  ton,  $14;  wheat,  $12. 

hoc  II  ESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  12  to  16c; 
forequarters,  lb..  8  to  12c;  hindquarters, 
lb..  16  to  20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  13 
to  15;;  heavy.  10  to  12e;  Spring  lambs, 
il>..  IS  to  20e  ;  yearling  lambs,  lb.,  14  to 
16c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb..  17 
to  19c 

Live  Poultry.  —  Broilers,  lb..  26c; 
Springers,  lb..  24c;  fowls,  lb..  27c;  old 
roosters,  lb..  18c;  eggs.  60  to  70e. 

Apples. — Spys,  bbl..  $5.50;  King,  bbl., 
$5.50;  Greenings,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5;  Bald¬ 
wins.  $4  to  $5;  apples,  best,  per  100  lbs.. 
$2  50;  per  bu..  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Grapes. 
14-ot.  basket.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  per  lb..  6 
to  7c;  quinces,  14-qt.  basket,  50  to  S5c. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  pick¬ 
ling.  peek.  50  to  00c ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
beads.  $1  to  $2  ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75c 
to  $1.25:  per  ton.  $25;  carrots,  doz. 
bunches.  20  to  25e  ;  celery,  doz.  bunches, 
75  to  85c;  eggplant,  doz.,  50  to  85c; 
green  peppers,  14-qt.  basket,  25  to  30c; 
red  peppers,  14-qt.  basket.  30  to  40c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb..  1*4  to  2c;  lettuce, 
doz.  heads.  30  to  45c ;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35e;  onions,  pickling,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  dry.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
green,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  20c;  potatoes, 
bu..  $1.15  to  $1.25;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  pickles,  small,  per  100,  35  to  45c; 
radishes,  doz.  hunches,  10  to  12c;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  spinach, 
bu.,  50  to  65c;  tomatoes,  ripe,  14-qt. 


basket,  40  to  50c;  green,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
turnips,  14-qt.  basket,  40  to  45c;  bu.,  75 
to  85c;  green  beans,  basket,  50  to  75c; 
wax  beans,  basket,  50  to  75c;  watercress, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50e. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  me¬ 
dium,  $3.25;  red  marrow,  $6;  pea,  $3.25; 
Imperials,  $4. 

Hides. — Steers,  No.  2,  3c;  cows  and 
heifers.  No.  1,  3c;  No.  2,  2c;  bulls  and 
stags,  lb..  2c;  liorsehides,,  each,  $1.50  to 
$2;  lambs,  each,  25c;  calf.  No.  1,  12c; 
No.  2.  10c;  fleece,  lb.,  15  to  16c;  un¬ 
washed.  medium,  15  to  16c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15;  corn,  shelled, 
bu.,  72  to  75c;  oats,  bu.,  46  to  48c;  rye, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.05  ;  hay,  new  Timothy,  ton, 
$23  to  $27 :  straw,  $14  to  $18. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  46  to  46 Voo;  good  to 
choice,  40  to  44c ;  dairy,  30  to  40c. 

£ggs 

Best  nearby.  71  to  72e;  gathered,  best, 
58  to  60c;  lower  grades,  35  to  45c; 
storage,  35  to  37c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  27  to  30c;  chickens,  25  to  29c; 
roosters,  19  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Roasting  chickens,  43  to  44c;  broilers, 
30  to  32c;  fowls,  37  to  3Sc;  ducks,  30 
to  31c. 

Fruits 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5;  pears,  bu.,  $4 
to  $5;  cranberries,  *4 -bbl.  crate,  $5  to  $6; 
plums,  4-qt.  basket,  50  to  60c. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  100  lbs.,  $1.85  to  $2;  sweet 
potatoes,  bbl..  $4  to  $4.25. 

Vegetables 

Beets,  bu.,  box,  50e  to  $1;  carrots,  bn., 
75e  to  $1  :  cucumbers,  bu.,  $4  to  $7 ; 
squash,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  tomatoes,  bu., 
$i  to  $2;  turnips,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  rutabagas,  140  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $3. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  13,  1921 

MILK 

New  York  price  for  October  fluid  milk 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.37  for  3  per 
cent  fat.  City  retail  prices:  Grade  A. 
bottled,  18c;  B,  bottled,  qt.,  loo;  pt., 
10c;  B.  loose,  11c;  buttermilk,  lie;  certi¬ 
fied.  qt.,  28c;  pt.,  17c;  heavy  cream.  % 
pt.,  29c ;  route  cream,  y2  pt.,  19c. 

Butter 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb .  47  @  47J^ 

Good  to  Choice  .  40  @  46 

Lower  Grades . .  30  @  33 

City  made . %...-  28  @  32 

Dairy,  best .  44  <d  45 

Common  to  good  .  30  <d  42 

Packing  Stock .  25  <d  29 

CHEESE 

Whole  Milk,  fancy,  new .  22  @  23 

Good  to  choice .  17  @  21 

Skims .  8  @  15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanoy .  60  <®  65 

Medium  to  good .  55  <d  70 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  i<est .  60  id  62 

Common  to  good .  35  id  55 

Gathered,  best .  54  id  57 

Medium  to  pood .  3.5  <d  .50 

Lower  gra<te8 .  25  (d  30 

Storage .  31  (a  3.9 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steer* .  5100  ®  8  15 

Bull*  .  3  50  <d  4  75 

Cows . . . .  2  00  <d  4  50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lb* .  13  50  @15  00 

Cull* .  4  00  @10  00 

Hogs .  6  75  @  9  75 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  3  50  @  5  00 

Lambs  .  9  60  @11  00 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best .  45  @  50 

Com.  to  good .  30  @  40 

Chickens  choice  lb .  35  @  37 

Fair  to  Good .  28  @  32 

Fowls .  28  @  36 

Roosters .  16  @  21 

Ducks  .  25  @  29 

Squabs,  do* .  4  00  @8  75 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lb* .  5  75  <a  6  00 

Pea .  5  00  @  5  25 

Medium  .  5  00  @  5  25 

Yellow  Eye .  7  50  @  8  00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl .  5  00  @14  00 

Pears,  bbl .  5  00  @12  00 

Plums,  8-lb  bkt .  70  @  75 

Grapes.  20  ’.b.  bkt . 1  00  @  1  15 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl .  4  25  @  4  75 

Jersey,  150  lbs .  2  50  @  3  00 

Maine  180  lbs .  3  25  @  4  00 

State,  180  lbs .  3  00  @  4  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  bu.  bkt .  1  50  @  1  75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets.  100  bunches .  2  00  @  3  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  10  @  25 

Cabbage,  ton . 20  00  @40  00 

Carrots,  bu .  75  @  125 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1  00  @  4  50 

Lettuce,  balf-bbl.  basket .  15  @  75 

Onions,  bu . .  1  00  @  2  2» 

Egg  Plants,  bu .  50  @  1  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga  bbl .  150  it  2  00 

Radishes.  100  bunches .  1  00  @  2  00 

String  Beans,  bu.  bkt .  25  @  1  25 

Peppers,  bu .  .  50  @  1  00 

Romaine, bbl .  50  @  125 

Mushrooms,  lb .  25  @  60 

Tomatoes,  6-bkt  crate . 1  00  @  2  00 

3  pk.  box .  50  @  1  50 

Squash,  bbl  .  1  00  @  2  00 

Sweetcorn.  100 .  50  @  2  00 

Cauliflowers,  bu .  1  00  @  3  00 

Lima  Beans,  bu .  75  @  1  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy, No.  1.  ton . 29  00  @30  00 

No.  2  .  27  00  @28  00 

No.  3  . 25  00  @26  00 

Shipping . 20  00  @23  00 

Glover,  Mixed  . 22  00  @29  00 

Straw,  Rye . 20  00  @22  00 


Oat  and  wheat . 14  00  @16  00 
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This  wonderful  engine  is  the  only 
power  in  the  world  that  does  alt 
small  power  jobs  on  the  farm. 

THE  EDWARDS 

Only  engine  with  flexible  power-most 
remarkable  achievement  in  design.  One 
size  only-- adjust  the  power  to  suit  the 
load.  Pumps  water  at  1J4  h.  p„  grinds 
feed  at  R  h.  p..  and  any  power  needed 
between. 

A  general  purpose  farm  engine--built 
to  last  under  continuous  duty.  All  year 
round  engine.  Thousands  of  users  de¬ 
clare  it  the  best  and  busiest  machine  on 
the  farm. 

MAKES  BIG  SAVING 

Save  on  first  investment,  upkeep,  run¬ 
ning  expense.  Priced  at  rock  bottom 
under  direct  sale-to-you  plan,  lower  than 
ever  before  offered.  Never  was  such  a 
gas  engine  bargain. 

Burns  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Starts 
easily,  no  cranking,  magnetoequipment, 
working  pans  cncloaad,  simple,  easy  to  operate. 
<lurable--giving  satisfaction  to  thousand*. 

Write  for  circular.  Get  this  wonderful  helper 
for  your  fall  and  winter  work,  under  our  remark¬ 
able  low  priced  offer  and  money-back  guarantee. 

THE  EDWARDS  MOTOR  COMPANY 

llijM&in  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Pays  i 

NEW  YORK  PRICES  ( 

TURSS 

Trappers  and 
Gotteetor  s 

— this  season  you 
cannot  afford  to 
take  chances.  Be 
careful  where  you 
ship.  Don’t  be 

satisfied  ■with  low  prices — get  more  money 
by  shipping  to  BLUSTEIN  in  New  York 
—the  gateway  to  the  fur  markets  of  the 
world.  Send  us  a  trial  shipment  and  you 
will  be  so  pi'essed  that  you  will  never  ship 
elsewhere. 

Why  We  Can  Pay 
More  Than  Others 

We  pay  more  for  furs  than  others  because 
we  have  the  best  foreign  market.  We 
charge  no  commission,  that’s  another  6  % 
you  save.  If  requested  at  time  of  ship¬ 
ment  we  hold  furs  separate  and  adviseour 
best  price— if  not  satisfactory,  we  return 
furs  at  our  expense.  Write  at  once  for 
our  latest  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags. 

We  will  place  your  name  on  our  mailing 
list  so  you  can  keep  posted  on  the  New 
York  fur  market.  Write  us  at  once.  Our 
prices  will  surprise  you. 

David  BSustein  &  Bro. 

176  W.  27«h  St,  New  York  City 


Treatment  of  Virginia  Farm 

We  want  to  run  our  Virginia  farm 
along  the  lines  of  “How  to  Handle  a 
Virginia  Farm,”  as  given  by  W.  F.  Mas¬ 
sey  in  recent  issue.  We  have  come  upon 
the  farm  too  late  to  lime  the  land  and 
plant  cow  peas  in  corn,  but  we  want  to 
seed  wheat  this  Fall.  Would  it  be  all 
right  to  put  in  acid  phosphate  when  seed¬ 
ing  wheat  this  Fall  and  sow  clover  in  the 
wheat  in  the  Spring?  We  want  some  hay 
next  Summer,  Can  you  advise  some  bet¬ 
ter  plan?  Ought  lime  to  be  used  with 
wheat  this  Fall?  The  land,  is  red,  sandy 
clay  loam,  used  by  tenants  for  several 
years,  and  needs  building  up.  E.  A.  R. 

Stuart,  Va. 

In  your  mountain  county  you  have 
some  differences  in  soil  and  a  little  m 
climate  from  the  inquirer  whose  letter  I 
answered  some  time  back.  So  far  as  tlie 
money  crops  are  concerned,  there  will  be 
little  difference.  But  there  are  locations 
in  the  Virginia  mountains  where  some  of 
the  advice  I  have  given  would  not  he  as 
applicable.  That  depends  on  the  eleva¬ 
tion,  for  the  elevation  above  the  sea  level 
has  as  much  to  do  with  climate  as  the 
latitude.  On  this  point  you  do  not  inform 
me.  Iu  your  section  I  would  run  the 
land  longer  in  grass  than  in  the  section 
the  suggested  rotation  was  intended  for. 
In  fact,  in  Patrick  County,  aside  from 
land  I  would  permanently  devote  to  apple 
orcharding,  I  would  make  wheat  and 
grass  the  leading  interest  in  crops,  and 
beef  cattle  to  consume  the  grass.  Lime 
will  he  of  benefit  doubtless  to  wheat,  and 
should  be  well  harrowed  in  on  the  plowing 
for  wheat.  If  you  intend  to  put  wheat 
on  land  now  in  corn,  if  the  corn  land  was 
deeply  broken  in  Spring,  I  would  not  re¬ 
plow  deeply,  hut  would,  after  cutting  and 
shocking  the  corn,  put  the  land  in  fine 
condition  with  disk  and  spike  harrow, 
working  in  1,000  pounds  of  slaked  lime 
an  acre.  As  no  legume  crop  has  been  on 
the  land  I  would  add  some  nitrogenous 
material  to  the  acid  phosphate  and  would 
make  it  ”00  pounds  of  16  per  cent  acid 
phosphate  and  100  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal  an  acre.  Sow  Red  clover  on  crusted 
ground  iu  late  February,  when  the  thaw¬ 
ing  by  noon  will  cover  it.  Temporarily 
to  get  some  hay  at  once  you  can  sow  some 
land  in  Sudan  grass  the  first  of  .Tune, 
and  can  probably  cut  it  twice,  cutting 
first  as  soon  as  the  heads  begin  to  show 
and  before  the  grass  gets  reedy.  Drill 
the  wheat  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
first  slight  hoar  frost  to  prevent  the  fly. 
With  more  complete  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  situation  of  the  land  I  can 
suggest  more  intelligently  ,  for  I  have 
plowed  the  red  hill"  of  Virginia  years 
ago.  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


TRAPPERS  -  DEALERS 

Write  now  for  Geo.  1.  Fox  accurate 
price  list — this  is  another  big 
fur  year.  Keep  posted  and 
make  money.  Our  market 
reports  and  price  list 
show  you  how  and 
where  to  get 
more  money 
for  your 
fur3, 


WE  WANT 
ALLYOURFURS 

Cur  high  -jrices,  fair,  hon¬ 
est  grading,  prompt  returns 
ami  square  dealing  will  bring  you  the 
largest  cheek.  You’ll  make  money  by 
shipping  all  vour  furs  to  George  I. 
Fox,  New  York  The  World’s  Leading 
Fur  Market.  Don’t  delay,  write  now  for 
market  reports,  price  list,  shipping  tags. 


GEO.  1 .  FOX ,  INC. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
hook  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


Propagating  Raspberries 

On  page  1127  ,T.  H.  H.  of  Oloversville, 
N.  Y.,  asks  about  propagating  raspberry 
plants,  which  was  answered  in  part.  The 
writer  has  the  same  variety  noted  in  the 
query.  As  the  various  types  of  animals 
develop  specimens  that  are  white,  with 
red  or  pink  eyes,  so  many  plants  seem  to 
develop  albino  sports  or  types.  The 
blackberry  has  its  variety  “Crystal 
White.”  the  red  raspberry  the  “Holden 
Queen”  and  the  black  raspberry  “Beebe’s 
Golden.”  ,T.  E.  E.  evidently  has  the  lat¬ 
ter  type.  Blackberries  and  red  raspber¬ 
ries  produce  under  ground  branches  that 
arc  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  as  de¬ 
scribed.  The  blackcap  raspberry  plant 
grows  differently,  and  commercially  is 
rooted  by  nurserymen  hv  burying  the  tips 
of  the  runners  with  a  hoe  in  August  or 
September.  Even  the  wild  plants  will 
often  he  found  with  the  tips  burying 
themselves  and  forming  a  strong  plant 
over  Winter  in  various  places  at  the  tips 
of  the  vines.  A  man  with  judgment  and 
a  hoe  can  help  it  many  fold. 

Michigan.  E.  w.  alias. 


dlossom-end  Rot  of  Tomatoes 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  tomatoes? 
They  seem  thrifty  and  free  from  insects, 
and  are  just  loaded  with  tomatoes,  but 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  get  a 
good  size  (still  green)  they  begin  to  rot. 
There  are  two  or  three  others  around  me 
who  are  having  the  same  trouble,  but  do 
not  know  the  cause.  F.  H. 

South  Berwick,  Me. 

This  disease  appears  in  dry  weather 
especially  on  light  soils  where  the  supply 
of  water  is  insufficient.  The  rot  oceur- 
before  the  fruit  reaches  its  full  size,  and 
generally  early  in  the  season.  It  make.- 
its  appearance  at  the  blossom  end  in  th< 
form  of  sunken  brown  spots,  which  grad 
ually  enlarge.  Such  spots  are  dry  and 
hard.  No  definite  control  is  known,  hut 
the  rot  can  he  lessened  by  adding  organic 
matter  in  the  shape  of  manure  and  by 
irrigation.  Shading  plants  to  lessen 
transpiration  is  also  recommended  and 
could  be  practiced  on  the  affected  plants. 

T.  H.  T. 


“DROP  FORGINGS  TAKE  THE  GUESSWORK  OUT  OF  YOUR  STEELWORK.* 
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fa 
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The  Test 
Comes 
Suddenly 


you  can’t  forecast 
when — but  by  insist¬ 
ing  that  all  strain¬ 
bearing  parts  be 


YOU  CAN  AVERT  BREAKAGE 

You  are  pretty  sure  that  the  big  important 

parts  of  your  machines  and  other  equipment  are  DROP 
FORGINGS.  No  responsible  manufacturer  would  dare  use 
castings  for  the  parts  that  carry  the  bulk  of  the  strains. 

But  are  you  equally  sure  that  the  smaller, 

less  conspicuous  yet  vital  parts  also  are  genuine 


If  they’re  not,  it  evidences  false  economy 

by  somebody — and  you,  as  the  buyer  and  user,  can’t  afford  to 
take  chances  in  delays  and  losses  due  to  sudden  break¬ 
downs  at  critical  moments. 

“A  broken  cam  can  cause  a  jam.”  So  it 

is  good  business  to  ask  the  salesman  just  what  parts  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  DROP  FORGINGS.  Judge  his  machine  by 
his  answer.  Let  him  know  that  you  know  that  “DROP 
FORGINGS  are  stronger  than  castings  can  be.”  It  is  an 
established  scientific  jact.  No  evasion  of  it  is  possible  with  a 
well-informed  buyer.  Do  some  insisting.  It  will  pay  you. 

In  the  meanwhile,  drop  a  card  and  get  the  valuable  book,  “WHAT  IS  A 
DROP  FORQINQ?”  Free  on  Request.  No  arguments  in  it — just  facts  — 

the  ones  you  want. 

WRITE  TODAY.  THE  SUBJECT  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  ONE. 

American  Drop  Forging  Institute 


1172  Hanna  Building, 


CLEVELAND,  O. 


hin  to  us 


Guarantee 


1 


We  guaranteo  you  will  bo 
satisfied  with  our  check, 
or  we  will  ship  back  your 
furs. 


Every  trapper  knows  that  the  place  to 

get  highest  prices  is  where  they  have  — - 

experts  assorting  and  grading.  The  fact  that  I  grad*  every  skin 
personally  assures  you  of  getting  every  cent  your  catch  is 
worth.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it,  but  ship  a  small  lot  at  first  and 
be  convinced.  You  take  no  risk,  for  my  iron  clad  guarantee 
protects  you. 


rprp  My  new  price  list  contains  up-to-the-minute  quotations. 
1  llLli  a  copy  now,  before  you  forget.  A  postal  card  will  do. 


Send  for 


SolAvarenoff  Co  live. 


155  W25™stj 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


RAW  FURS  of  all  Kinds  Wanted 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  above  subject  write 
me  in  October  or  November.  I  will  forward  a  reli¬ 
able  price  list  of  all  raw  furs  I  handle.  Personal 
handling  of  all  shipments.  Nearly  forty  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  All  goods  held  separate  and  returned 
prepaid  if  so  requested. 

LEMUEL  BLACK  Lock  Box  350  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


1~7T  TT*>  P  Greatly  increase  your  profits.  Illustrated 
P  M  ^  instructive  books  on  Trapping,  Buying, 
Raising,  Tanning.  A  112-page  Booklet  Free. 
A.  R.  HARDING  Ohio  Ave.  Columbus,  Ohio 

NEW  YORK  FERTILE  FARMS 

fordairying,  hay,  grain, garden  truck,  poultry  stock, 
machinery  and  building,  $U5  to  $150  per  acre,  A<1- 

dress  MANDEVItLE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc.,  Olean.  N.  Y. 

FARMS.  KOSWELLALLEN,  Belchertown.Mass. 


Get  More  Milk 
from’Xbur  Cows 


Write  for  Free  Book  on 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 


The  greatest  fault  in  most  dairy  rations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  authorities,  is  lack  of  bulk.  Bulky  feeds 
mixed  with  concentrates  promote  digestion. 

They  also  distend  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract 
and  aid  in  keeping  bowels  open.  .'f£l 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

Bulk  is  obtained  in  its  most  palatable  and  healthful 

form  in  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  This  wonderful  dairy  feed  is  laxative,  easily  digested  and  rich  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  It  brings  better  health  conditions,  increases  milk  yields  and  adds  to  profits.  You  use  with 
corn  silage  or  to  replace  it.  Free  book  sent  on  request.  Address  Dept.  E.  Low  prices  now  in  effect. 

THE  LARBOWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


We  are  likely  to  have  our  first  frost  to¬ 
night.  It  will  be  right  up  to  date  if  it 
conies,  for  the  average  for  many  years  has 
been  October  8.  As  a  rule  the  valley, 
down  below  us,  feels  the  finger  of  old  Jack 
Frost  about  a  week  earlier  than  we  do 
up  here  on  the  hills.  Jack  Frost  seems  to 
be  as  cruel  as  a  cat  playing  with  a  mouse, 
lie  will  wipe  his  biting  finger  along  the 
valley  or  brim  it  up  with  icy  air,  and 
then  slowly  feel  his  way  up  the  slopes 
until  suddenly,  without  warning,  he  nips 
us  as  we  sit  in  fancied  security  on  the 
hills.  As  the  years  come  and  go  we  learn 
the  habits  of  this  cold-blooded  tyrant  and 
prepare  for  him  ;  but  it  is  still  hard  for 
the  young  people  to  see  him  lay  his  sav¬ 
age  hands  upon  the  farm.  I  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  climb  the  hill  today  when  I 
first  looked  from  the  window  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  “weather  man”  expected  rain, 
but  while  there  were  clouds  in  the  sky 
the  sun  seemed  to  be  going  strong,  and 
quite  capable  of  holding  its  own.  A  flock 
of  Black  Jersey  Giant  chickens  moved 
slowly  over  the  green  lawn  hunting  for 
bugs  and  belated  worms.  These  Jersey 
Blacks  are  certainly  what  you  may  call 
hustlers.  Somewhere  back  in  their  pedi¬ 
gree  will  be  found  the  blood  of  strong  ad¬ 
venturers.  Their  dominant  ancestors  of 
many  generations  back  came  from  Asia. 
That  is  supposed  to  be  a  sleepy  continent. 
If  it  should  ever  really  wake  up  it  will 
dominate  the  world.  Some  of  our  best 
thinkers  believe  that  this  very  thing  will 
happen  at  some  time  in  the  future.  If  the 
great  nations  of  the  East  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  material  power  which  go 
with  Christianity,  without  its  moral  dis¬ 
cipline,  they  will  certainly  rip  up  the 
world  as  we  now  have  it  traced  on  the 
map. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  this  came 
to  mind  as  that  big  black  fellow  with  the 
shining  feathers  threw  back  his  head  and 
challenged  the  world.  There  was  fire  in 
his  black  eye,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nature 
bad  used  a  wonderful  shoe  polish  on  his 
feathers.  Many  years  ago  some  old  sea 
captain  brought  the  bird’s  ancestors  from 
China  or  Java.  That  old  fellow  was  an 
iron  man,  but  the  chances  are  that  the 
second  generation  from  him  has  had  most 
of  the  vigor  blown  out  of  it  by  gasoline 
and  a  soft  job.  The  descendants  of  that 
old  bird,  however,  have  not  degenerated. 
The  drop  of  Asiatic  blood  has  so  tinctured 
the  American  that  these  Jersey  Blacks 
have  the  bulk  of  the  Brahma,  the  agility 
of  the  Game  and  the  curiosity  of  the  Leg¬ 
horn.  They  are  the  best  foragers  and 
most  useful  range  fowls  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  They  remind  me  of  our  geese  in 
their  ability  to  get  out  and  hunt  their 
food.  They  were  making  much  of  what 
promised  to  be  a  good  day.  The  farm 
swept  back  up  the  hill  to  the  west.  The 
trees  at  the  summit  were  still  green  and 
in  full  leaf.  Here  and  there  a  yellow 
patch  stood  out  against  the  green  where 
the  corn  was  cut  and  shocked.  On  the 
rose  trellis  back  of  the  house  I  noticed 
one  late  rose,  standing  out  like  a  bright 
red.  spot — truly  “The  Last  Rose  of  Sum¬ 
mer.”  Great  masses  of  kudzu  vines  had 
crawled  under  the  fence,  creeping  along 
the  lawn  toward  the  house  as  if  they 
designed  to  pick  up  the  building  and 
carry  it  away.  Out  in  the  garden  the 
Uma  beans  stood  up  like  a  forest.  The 
tomatoes  were  still  green,  and  the  Hubam 
clover  stood  over  four  feet  high.  A  tan¬ 
gle  of  green  covered  a  field  of  pumpkins. 

I  knew  that  the  tip  of  old  Jack’s,  finger 
would  change  that  green  mass  into  a 
brown  scar  and  reveal  the  big  yellow 
pumpkins  now  concealed  by  the  vines.  It 
gave  one  a  touch  of  sadness  to  think  that 
one  single  night  at  Jack  Frost’s  movie 
show  would  blast  all  this  beauty  and 
bring  us  to  the  fiuneral  of  Summer.  One 
would  think  that  as  we  grow  older  and 
see  these  changes  come  and  go  they  would 
become  “a  part  of  the  game” — a  matter 
of  indifference — but  that.  I  find,  is  not 
true.  We  do  not  fancy  the  approach  of 
Winter. 

***** 

Our  apple  picking  was  about  finished 
yesterday.  It  is  the  smallest  crop  we 
have  had  for  years.  The  boys  had  planned 
to  go  to  New  York  and  see  the  baseball 
game  between  the  “Giants”  and  the  “Yan¬ 
kees,”  who  are  battling  for  the  world’s 
championship !  They  expected  to  sit  in 
the  “bleachers”  and,  as  these  seats,  are  not 
reserved,  they  would  have  to  get  in  early 
and  sit  for  several  hours  before  the  game 
began  !  They  carried  what  seemed  to  me 
like  a  peck  of  lunch,  and  their  pockets 
full  of  apples.  They  begged  me  to  go 
along  with  them,  but  I  thought  my  ball¬ 
playing  days  are  over!  Of  course  you 
will  say  that  these  boys  should  have  been 
at  home,  working.  What  business  has  a 
farmer  or  his  family  to  play  or  enjoy  life 
when  he  might  be  at  work?  I  shall  not 
attempt  any  argument  in  reply.  There 
are  a  number  of  people  in  this  world  who 
strike  me  as  having  ceased  to  be  human 
beings  and  have  changed  into  machines. 
The  change  became  complete  when  they  for¬ 
got  how  to  play  and  lost  the  power  to  feel 
a  thrill  of  excitement  over  some  sport  or 
contest.  I  want  my  boys  to  retain  the 
ability  to  play  and  enjoy  a  close  contest 
Jong  past  the  time  when  they  are  able  to 
take  part  in  it  themselves.  You  may  not 
agree  with  that,  and  I  know  that  you  will 
receive  a  rude  shock  when  I  tell  you  that 
along  about  noon  the  Hope  Farm  man 
himself  began  t«  realize  that  he  was  not 


living  up  to  his  own  convictions.  I  pic¬ 
tured  my  boys  sitting  in  that  cheering 
crowd,  and  there  arose  before  me  a  vision 
of  that  great  game  I  played  in  Michigan 
40  years  ago.  Only  once  in  a  lifetime  is 
it  given  to  a  man  to  make  such  a  catch 
in  center  field.  I  thought  the  ball  was  10 
feet,  over  my  head,  but  I  held  up  my  hand 
while  running  at  full  speed  and  the  ball 
lodged  right  in  it.  That  saved  the  game, 
and  if  I  were  to  be  elected  president  in 
a  campaign  which  I  felt  meant  life  or 
death  to  the  republic,  I  could  not  feel  a 
deeper  satisfaction  than  came  to  me  when 
that  bit  of  horsehide  stuck  in  my  fingers 
and  I  knew  that  our  college  had  wou. 
And  all  you  human  beings  and  “sports” 
will  know  what  happened.  I  just  shut 
my  desk,  went  up  to  the  Polo  Grounds, 
bought  a  ticket  and  joined  the  great  army 
of  “fans.” 

***** 

The  sun  had  been  obscured  and  the  day 
had  turned  dark  and  cheerless,  but  all  of 
us  who  sat  around  the  diamond  were  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  rain  would  remain  at  home  in 
the  cl  uds  until  the  game  was  over.  Far 
across  the  enclosure  the  “bleachers”  were 
black  with  people,  with  here  and  there  a 
red  or  white  spot,  showing  where  some 
woman  had  made  her  way  in.  Somewhere 
in  that  great  throng  my  boys  were  prob¬ 
ably  eating  their  sandwiches.  It  was  as 
if  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
State  Vermont  had  crowded  into  a 
15-acre  field.  Finally  a  group  of  men  in 
white  uniforms  made  their  way  across  the 
field.  The  “Yankees”  had  come  out.  for 
practice.  A  little  later  the  “Giants”  in 
gray  suits  made  their  way  across  the  field, 
and  we  all  settled  back  for  a  perfect  after¬ 
noon.  The  great  “Babe  Ruth”  was  cap¬ 
able  of  knocking  a  few  balls  out  of  sight, 
but  a  greater  than  he  was  to  decide  the 
game.  We  had  forgotten  the  “weather 
man”  in  our  exeitement.  First  thing  we 
knew  the  “bleachers”  presented  a  curious 
appearance.  Squares  of  white  began  to 
appear  in  the  black  mass  of  humanity 
which  filled  the  seats.  These  spots  spread 
until  more  than  half  the  surface  looked 
as  if  some  giant  hand  had  run  a  white¬ 
wash  brush  over  the  crowd.  These  white 
spots  were  newspapers  spread  out  over 
hats  and  heads  in  feeble  imitation  of  um¬ 
brellas.  For  as  sure  and  cruel  as  fate  the 
rain  had  begun,  and  for  once,  at  least, 
the  weather  man  was  right.  Soon  the 
drizzle  turned  to  a  downpour,  and  the 
newspapers  were  soon  melted.  Many  of 
the  “bleacherites”  hung  to  their  seats  un¬ 
til  they  were  soaked,  but  it  was  no  use. 
You  cannot  play  championship  ball  in  the 
rain.  The  umpire  called  the  game  off, 
hnd  the  big  crowd  literally  melted  away. 
But  I  intend  to  see  one  of  these  games 
yet,  and  if  I  do  I  will  tell  about  it. 


Having  been  denied  the  privilege  of 
seeing  “Babe  Ruth”  make  a  home  run,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I 
could  make  a  run  for  a  babe  who  had,  as 
we.  thought,  been  ruthlessly  taken  from 
us.  Up  in  Harlem  somewhere,  near  the 
ball  game,  was  little  Rose.  She  had  been 
taken  from  us  again.  There  are  family 
matters  connected  with  this  case  which  I 
cannot  discuss,  but  at  any  rate  the  child 
had  been  taken  from  us,  and  I  knew  she 
was  not  thriving.  I  thought  I  would  take 
a  chance  on  getting  to  first  base.  So  I 
walked  through  the  rain  and  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  cellar  tenement  where 
Rose  was  staying.  The  day  was  dark 
and  cheerless,  and  there  was  no  light  in¬ 
side.  As  I  groped  my  way  through  a 
m  rrow  black  passage  there  was  a  rush 
of  little  feet,  the  quick  jump  of  a  little 
body,  and  a  pair  of  little  arms  around  my 
neck,  and  though  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
anything  T  knew  that  Rose  had  “stolen 
home.”  Well,  there  are  some*  things  in 
life  that  you  cannot  well  talk  about. 
Some  day  I  hope  my  daughter  will  write 
a  story  entitled  “The  Spring  Valley 
Continued  on  page  1263) 


This  is  the  start  of 
a  better  day 

There’s  satisfying  comfort  and  cheer  in  a 
breakfast  cup  of  Postum,  and  there’s  no  disturb¬ 
ing  element  to  irritate  nerves  or  digestion  and 
leave  mental  energy  lagging  before  the  day  is 
done. 

Thousands  of  former  coffee  users  have  found 
that  Postum  meets  every  demand  for  a  delicious 
table  beverage,  and  brings  steadier  nerves,  clearer 
mind — better  health. 

As  many  cups  as  you  like  with  any  meal  — 
no  after-regrets. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for  Postum 

Sold  by  all  grocers 


wash  tub  into  a 

WASHING  MACHINE 

It’s  child’s  play  to  wash  a  tub  full  of  clothes  in  6  to  10  min¬ 
utes — clean  and  without  wear,  with  the  Vac  Cup  Attach¬ 
ment.  No  electric  or  water  power  necessary.  Vacuum  and 
auction  principle— formerly  the  Dodgennd  Zuill  Syracuse 
"Easy.”  Sent  on  SO  days’  free  trial.  Easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired.  8end  postal  card  forbow  to  save  work. 
BorlSiifain*  Mfg.  Co.  1011  tjBD.et  ire.  Kjracuee,  N.  I. 


Water  Power 


Make  yotrr  own  electricity.  '  A  small  stream  gives 
electric  lights,  running  water  and  power. 

FITZ  STEEL.  WATEIt  WHEEL 
develops  the  full  power  of  the  stream,  needs  no 
cjre.  costs  nothin?  to  run.  lasts  a  ii/etimf. 
Measure  your  stream— our  free  book  tells  how. 
Fltz  Water  Wheel  Co.*  Hanover.  Pa. 
Makers  of  all  types  of  farm  water  w  heels 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

.Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  On¬ 
ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages,  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  ■are  in  as  good  as  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  VS  QUOTE  YOU— THAT’S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept  R,  301-303  Johmon  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-500, 000  Feet  In,?  Galvanized  Pipe 

Excellent  for  railings,  straight,  in  23  feet  lengths.  6c  ft. 
any  quantity.  Other  sizes  for  steam  and  water,  quoted 
on  application.  Pf  AFF  S  KENDALL.  Foumlrj  Pl»ce,  Ntwark,  P.  J 


WANTED  Women  Agents 

Virgin  wool,  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair  with  the  New  York  State  Wool  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Special  offer  to  Church  Societies  and 
Home  Bureau  Blubs.  Write  for  our  selling  plan. 
SHARTZ.NEWTON  IVOOtEN  CO., Homer. N.Y. 
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1  The  Farmer  § 
|  His  Own  Builder  1 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

=  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  E 
—  °*  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ~ 

*~~  For  sale  by  — 

1  TBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  f 

EE  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  £ 
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1  Brings  this  Davis  Hammerless  Shotgun 

I  If  DOWN  Double  Barrel 


Gauges  12,  16,  or  20  ^ 

For  68  years  the  Davis  Gun  lias  been  known  as  the  Standard  of  all 
medium  priced  guns.  The  barrels  are  of  fine,  Decarbonized  Steel  of 
our  own  re-inforced  design  and  manufacture.  Made  in  12,  16  and  20  gauges  and  in 
28,  .30  or  32-inch  lengths.  Frame  is  the  strong,  popular  box  type,  case  hardened.  Top  lever 
action.  Black  Walnut  Stock  and  Fore-end  neatly  checked  and  finished.  Rubber  Butt-plate, 

—  .  locking  system.  Heavy  lateral  bolt  on  Extension  Rib.  The  material  in  Davis  Gun  frames  is 

designed  and  tested  to  stand  a  bursting  strain  of  45.000  lbs  per  square  inch,  while  the  12-gauge  Shot  Gun  factory  loaded  shell 
is  supposed  to  be  only  about  lO'.OOO  pounds  to  square  inch.  Steel  in  barrel  goes  up  to  a  much  higher  tensile  strength;  this  is 
necessary  because  the  barrels  have  to  made  so  light.  Davis  Guns  have  a  finer  polish  and  finish  throughout  than  many  other 
medium  priced  guns,  which  relatively  puts  them  into  the  high  grade  class. 

Only  $  1 0—  down  with  your  order  brings  you  this  wonderful  Gun 

Send  your  order  now  with  a  remittance  of  $10.00  and  we  will  send  your  gun  out  within  two  days,  hy  express.  You  pay  balance.  $24.50  to 
your  expressman  upon  receipt  01  gun.  Only  $34.50  in  all.  You  cannot  get  the  equal  of  this  anywhere  unless  you  buy  a  Davis  Gun.  Every 
gun  guaranteed.  The  season  is  now  in  full  swing  and  thousands  are  enjoying  the  opportunity  offered  them.  With  a  Davis  Gun  you  have  a 
good  chance  to  come  home  with  the  “limit’*  in  your  hag.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  sell  Davis  Guns  send  your  order  to  us  or  write  for  catalog  at  once. 

KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.  R. N.-Y. S.,  96  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
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Kudzu  in  an  Orchard 

What  would  you  think  of  putting  an 
orchard  down  in  kudzu.  the  plan  being  to 
plow  it  under  early  every  Spring,  and  let 
it  come  up  again  in  the  Fall?  It  would 
put  nitrogen  in  the  soil  to  feed  the  trees. 

Newark,  N.  .T.  E.  a.  w- 

This  might  answer  for  one  season,  but 
after  the  kudzu  has  become  well  estab¬ 
lished,  so  that  it  would  make  a  good  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  unchecked,  there  would  be 
great  trouble.  The  kudzu  would  climb 
the  trees  and  almost  hide  them  from  view. 
One  who  has  never  seen  this  crop  grow 
cannot  imagine  how  it  spreads.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  kill  it  out  by  simply 
turning  the  crop  under.  Some  cultivated 
crops  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  get. 
rid  of  it.  We  would  like  to  make  it 
thoroughly  clear  that  this  is  not  a  crop 
for  gardens  or  cultivated  fields.  If  it  is 
to  be  used  at  all,  it  must  be  put  in  waste 
land,  which  would  entirely  be  used  as 
pasture,  and  where  its  growth  would  not 
interfere  with  ordinary  farm  crops.  We 
want  to  give  this  warning  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  place  we  can  find.  Do  not  plant 
kudzu  except  in  'back  fields.  If  you  do, 
it  will  chase  you  off  the  farm. 

Wild  Carrot  Hay 

Will  wild  carrot  make  good  bay?  Does 
it  improve  poor  land?  Is  any  part  of  it, 
root  or  stem,  poisonous  at  any  stage? 

A.  H.  D. 

For  many  years  we  have  cut  wild  cor- 
rot  for  hay.  Horses  are  particularly  fond 
of  it.  We  have  never  observed  any  in¬ 
jury  from  its  use.  Of  course  there  is  not 
enough  of  it  to  give  even  a  fair  yield. 

Mechanical  Fruit  Pickers 

Having  noted  your  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  use  of  fruit  pickers 
by  orchardists.  I  will  say  that  they  un¬ 


doubtedly  have  a  place  in  the  orchard. 
We  have  never  been  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fruit  picker  for  general 
use  until  last  year,  when  our  local  hard¬ 
ware  shop  secured  a  supply  of  a  wire 
basket  type  with  picking  fingers  shaped 
about  as  indicated  in  the  picture.  With 
these  pickers  several  people  harvested 
their  apples  from  a  tree  or  two.  without 
the  use  of  ladders  and  I  will  confess  that 
I  was  surprised  to  note  the  efficiency  of 
this  type  of  picker,  in  which  several 
apples  can  be  gathered  at  one  time  and 
then  emptied  safely,  and  with  no  bother 
at  all,  into  some  suitable  container. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  we  se¬ 
cured  two  of  these  fruit-picking  baskets 
and  fitted  them  on  light  poles,  and  find 
them  extremely  handy  in  cleaning  out 
the  fruit  from  upper  branches  in  our 
younger  orchards,  where  the  apples  are 
badly  scattered  this  year,  saving  us  the 
bother  of  carrying  ladders  from  tree  to 
tree  and  enabling  us  to  get  them  with, 
perhaps  half  the  expense  in  time  the 
other  method  would  have  taken. 

As  with  many  oth.w  things,  a  little 
“horse  sense”  in  using  things  is  needed. 
If  the  apples  had  been  thick  enough  on 
trees,  we  would  have  used  ladders  and 
hardly  touched  the  fruit  pickers;  the  grow¬ 
er  must  determine  for  himself  when  to 
take  the  pickers  to  the  orchard  and  when 
to  leave  them  at  home.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  place  for  one,  or  two,  in  the  orchard 
at  any  time,  while  the  harvest  is  on.  As 
indicated  in  the  start,  we  have  not  given 
the  picker  a  very  extensive  try-out,  as 
yet,  but  I  may  say  that  the  two  pickers 
cost  us  110  cents  (45  cents  each)  and 
have  paid  for  themselves  the  first  day 
we  used  them.  H.  p.  demarest. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“My  time,”  said  the  magnate,  “is  worth 
SI 00  a  minute.”  “Well,”  answered  his 
old  friend  casually,  “let’s  go  out  this 
afternoon  and  play  $10,000  or  $15,000 
worth  of  golf.” — Boston  Transcript. 


TyUBLIC  approval 
follows  leader¬ 
ship.  Millions  of 
people  buy  Good¬ 
rich  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  just  because  it 
is  Goodrich.  The 
mere  name  is  a 
surety  of  highest 
quality  and  longest 
wear.  It  stands  for 
half  a  century  of 
good  faith  with  the 
buying  public. 


Look  for  the  RED  LINE 
round  the  Qop 
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Boot 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

DISK  HARROW 


Light 

Draught 


Easy  to 
Control 

Great 

Capacity 


Best 
Tillage 
Implement 
for  Farm 
or  Orchard  Work 


The  Original  Bissoll 

Ask  your  local  dealer  to  order  our.  on  approval. 

Manf’d  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont.,  Can. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

"ipEir 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any’ address  by 

America’s 

the  Author  < 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

D«g  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

SA  Horse  Blankets 
5 A  Motor  Robes 


Storm  King  Horse  Blankets 

Horsemen  know  the  5A  Storm  King.  It  has 
been  their  favorite  over  thirty  years.  Gener¬ 
ous  in  size,  comfort  and  wear. 

WII.LIAM  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Idle  Money 
Earns  No  Interest 

AFTER  selling  their  crops,  many 
farmers  have  idle  money  which 
"  will  not  be  needed  for  nearly  a 
year.  Invest  this  idle  money  where 
it  will  earn  a  good  rate  of  interest 
and  help  New  York  State  farmers. 

Si A°/o  and  Safety- 

Buy  our  Collateral  Trust  Gold 
Notes,  $100 — $500 — $1,000  denomi¬ 
nations — due  one  year  to  five  years 
from  date — interest,  payable 
semi-annually.  Fully  secured.  These 
Notes  are  excellent  security  should 
you  yourself  need  a  loan  before  they 
fall  due. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $1  IS. 000 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  bncked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tiie  Ri'Kal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  have  be<in  ;i  subscriber  to  sever  til  so-called  farmers’ 
papers,  but  when  1  ran  across  a  bundle  of  It.  N.-Y.s 
back  in  a  lonesome  Adirondack  Mountain  cabin,  my 
two  months’  vacation  was  complete,  and  1  enjoyed  them 
so  much  that  when  I  left  that  bundle  had  been  clipped 
and  I  have  a  bunch  of  the  best  data  I  was  ever  able  to 
procure.  I  for  one  will  say  you  sure  put  the  pep  and 
punch  into  reading  matter,  and  your  “ads.”  are  also 
interesting.  Robert  kimber. 

OU  will  run  upon  this  paper  in  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  places — and  it  is  also  just  where  you 
would  expect  to  find  it. 

* 

WE  have  seen  public  arguments  against  our 
present  country  schools  based  on  the  assertion 
that  illiteracy  is  very  high  in  the  country  districts. 
Such  orators  generally  claim  that  the  number  of 
country  people  who  cannot  read  and  write  is  a  great 
menace  to  society.  It  is  much  like  the  gray-haired 
lie  that  our  insane  asylums  are  filled  with  fanners’ 
wives!  The  United  States  census  report  shows  that 
most  of  the  illiterates  of  New  York  State  are  in  the 
cities.  The  number  in  the  rural  districts  is  compar¬ 
atively  small.  In  fact,  many  of  the  rural  schools  are 
today  giving  their  pupils  a  far  more  practical  and 
useful  training  than  the  crowded  city  schools  ever 
can  do.  We  know  this  to  be  true  in  the  ease  of  sev¬ 
eral  children  who  have  come  out  of  the  city  to  at¬ 
tend  the  local  school.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
districts  where  the  school  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
but,  taken  as  a  whole,  good  and  bad  together,  there 
is  no  “menace”  about  it.  Where  local  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  dead  you  cannot  give  it  new  life  by  using 
“strong-arm”  methods.  This  improvement  of  the 
rural  school  is  a  job  for  rural  people.  Let  the  city 
folks  reform  their  own  illiterates  first. 

QUITE  a  number  of  readers  have  written  us 
about  the  payment  of  tlie  New  Jersey  soldiers* 
bonus.  Winfield  S.  Price  of  Trenton  is  secretary  of 
the  claims  division.  lie  writes  us  that  about  122,- 
000  applications  have* been  received  and  00,000  have 
been  passed  for  payment.  Payments  are  being  made 
at  the  rate  of  700  per  day.  November  30  is  1  lie  last 
day  upon  which  application  may  he  filed  under  the 
law,  and  our  readers  who  are  entitled  to  the  bonus 
must  remember  this  date  and  get  in  their  applica¬ 
tion  at  once. 

% 

WORD  comes  from  Paris  (not  to  us  direct,  how¬ 
ever)  that  skirts  for  women’s  dresses  will  be 
worn  much  longer.  Most  us  have  no  interest  in  such 
matters  unless  it  has  some  connection  with  eco¬ 
nomies.  What  Paris  says  about  woman’s  garments  will 
he  the  last  word  to  (lie  ladies  of  the  earth,  whether 
they  reside  in  an  igloo  in  Greenland,  a  tent  in  the 
desert,  just  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  South  Seas, 
on  Riverside  Drive,  or  in  the  mountains  above  Jatoez 
Corners.  It  is  estimated  that,  the  lengthening  of 
these  skirts  will  make  new  demand  for  25.000,000 
yards  of  cloth,  worth  about  $2  per  yard.  That 
should  he  good  news  for  the  sheep  quietly  feeding 
on  a  thousand  hills — unless  they  realize,  as  men  do, 
that  the  patient  sheep  must  share  this  increase  of 
business  with  the  rag  bag.  That  is  the  way  it  will 
go  unless  we  can  compel  legislation  which  will  make 
shoddy  wear  the  proper  tag.  Rut  what  a  thought  it 
brings  to  mind  when  a  decree  of  fashion  can  make 
such  an  economic  change.  Years  ago  most  men  wore 
top  boots  instead  of  shoes.  Suppose  fashion  sent  us 
back  to  boots.  There  would  not  be  hides  enough  in 
the  world  to  supply  the  demand  for  leather.  Right 
now  the  potato  growers  need  some  fashion  that  will 
compel  each  person  to  eat  two  potatoes  a  day!  At 
least  we  are  putting  milk  into  fashionable  society, 
and  it  will  stay  there. 


ON  page  1182  we  spoke  of  the  rural  theater  and 
the  need  of  good  wholesome  plays  which  may 
interpret  farm  life  This  has  been  left,  too  much  to 
the  city  people,  who  have  put  before  the  public  silly, 
grotesque  or  even  malignant  pictures  of  the  country. 
This  has  hurt  us.  for  if  we  are  to  put  farming  where 
it  belongs  we  must,  give  it  something  of  what  our 
children  call  “class.”  Evidently  we  must  do  this 
ourselves.  Our  plays  and  stage  pictures  must 
be  built  in  the  country.  The  New  Hampshire 
College  at  Durham  issued  a  one-act.  play  by  Henry 
Railey  Stevens  entitled  “All  Alone  in  the  Country." 
There  are  three  characters,  and  the  entertainment 
is  provided  by  Aunt  Polly,  a  city  woman,  whose 
concrete  and  brick  brain  makes  her  more  stupid 
under  country  conditions  than  any  “hayseed" 
ever  was  in  town.  It  turns  the  shaft  of  ridicule 
very  neatly.  Tt  is  sent  for  15  cents  a  copy,  and  we 
think  it,  will  prove  a  genuine  help  in  any  country 
entertainment.  We  must  have  more  of  these  little 
1  »1  a  ys. 

C'iOOl)  potatoes  sell  at  retail  in  New  York  City 
X  “10  pounds  for  25  cents.”  On  some  of  the 
•peddlers’  wagons  you  can  buy  five  pounds  for  11 
cents!  As  a  rule  the  farmer  rarely  receives  more 
than  one-third  of  this  final  retail  price.  .Tust  why 
these  good  potatoes  should  bring  so  little  money  in 
the  face  of  the  crop  shortage  which  all  admit  is  a 
great  mystery  to  most  people.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  the  poorer  people  are  not.  eating  potatoes  as 
they  did  before  the  war.  We  have  had  occasion  t  > 
verify  this  statement  recently  in  helping  to  provide 
fer  some  poor  people.  They  tell  us  that  they  can  buy 
more  food  for  a  dollar  in  oatmeal,  rice  or  corn  meal. 
In  some  cases  they  have  become  convinced  that  their 
children  must  have  milk,  so  they  buy  the  grains  in¬ 
stead  of  potatoes  and  serve  with  milk.  The  high 
prices  for  potatoes  during  the  war  put  them  out  of 
reach  of  the  poor.  Up  to  that  time  many  of  them 
had  rarely  eaten  rice  or  cornmeal.  Now  that  po¬ 
tatoes  have  fallen  in  price,  most  of  these  people 
prefer  the  other  food.  That  is  an  actual  condition  in 
many  of  our  large  cities.  It  must  he  considered  in 
estimating  the  future  of  the  potato  market.  The 
campaigns  for  milk  and  rice  have  without  doubt 
reacted  upon  the  demand  for  potatoes.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  because  in  many  ways  potatoes  are  more  suit¬ 
able  as  food  than  rice  or  cornmeal.  We  shall  try  to 
do  our  part  by  organizing  a  campaign  for  potato 
eating. 

* 

TIIE  present  administration  was  put  in  power  by 
a  combination  of  several  classes  of  citizens. 
There  were  the  hidebound  Republicans  who  consider 
it  a  crime  to  vote  any  other  ticket.  Then  come  the 
Progressives  or  Independents.  They  are  mostly  Re¬ 
publicans  at  heart,  but  they  followed  Roosevelt  when 
he  bolted.  Then  came  the  great  army  of  Democrats 
who  were  disgusted  with  the  Wilson  Administration. 
Some  of  their  criticisms  were  fair,  but  others  were 
net — anyway,  they  joined  the  majority  as  a  form  of 
rebuke.  Then  there  were  thousand^  of  foreign-horn 
citizens  who  did  not  understand  much  about  it,  hut 
“went  with  the  procession.”  These  groups  united 
and  elected  Harding  by  a  tremendous  majority,  and 
also  a  Congress  in  which  the  Democrats  have  hardly 
enough  members  to  say  “me  too!”  This  Congress 
has  now  been  in  session  six  months  and  has  greatly 
disappointed  the  people  who  made  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration  possible.  The  people  have  been  unusu¬ 
ally  .patient  under  hard  conditions,  but  as  we  go 
about  and  communicate  with  voters  it  is  evident  that 
public  opinion  is  being  rapidly  formed.  Congress 
or  its  leaders  are  being  regarded  as  lazy,  hesitating 
and  slow.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  leadership,  a 
lack  of  courage,  and  too  much  fighting  for  sectional 
or  class  advantage.  It  seems  very  doubtful  if  the 
method  of  electing  United  States  Senators  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote  has  given  us  stronger  men  than  those  for¬ 
merly  elected  by  the  Legislatures.  It  is  high  time 
that  Congress  got  definitely  busy,  or  at  least  two 
of  the  groups  which  elected  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  quit. 

* 

T  may  shock  some  of  our  readers  to  hear  us  say 
it.  but  we  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  many 
farmers  do  not  play  enough.  “The  gospel  of  hard 
work”  is  good  and  true,  but  there  is  no  “machine,” 
either  human  or  mechanical,  that  can  continue  to 
do  hard  work  without  oil.  Lacking  this  oil,  the 
bearings  will  begin  to  grind  and  sooner  or  later  you 
have  a  “hot  box.”  which  throws  the  whole  machine 
out  of  gear  and  out  of  good  work.  Now,  play  and 
happiness  represent  the  oil  of  life.  The  man  who 
has  lost  the  ability  to  lose  himself  in  play  becomes  a 
grind.  There  are  times  when  we  must  all  lose  our¬ 


selves  in  order  to  find  the  best  course.  He  nniy 
pass  for  an  efficient  worker,  but  he  never  can  accom¬ 
plish  as  much  :is  the  man  to  whom  honest  play  gives 
a  “joy  in  the  job.”  We  all  know  cases  where  men 
seem  to  have  exhausted  practically  all  their  energy, 
and  feel  that  they  cannot  go  any  further.  Yet  sud¬ 
denly  their  spirits  are  aroused  and  they  take  hold 
with  renewed  power.  What  happened  to  them  was 
that  some  spirit  of  play  or  some  quick  and  strong 
desire  took  their  minds  away  from  their  troubles 
and  fatigue.  Then  they  suddenly  discovered  new 
sources  of  energy  which  they  did  not  realize.  It 
was  a  case  of  the  spirit  stimulating  the  body.  The 
overage  man  does  not  play  half  enough.  He  has 
forgotten  how.  and  that  means  losing  about,  the  best 
there  is  in  youth.  We  all  agree  that  too  much  play¬ 
ing  may  soften  character  and  make  a  man  into  a 
toy.  We  forget,  however,  that  too  little  play  mav 
petrify  character  and  turn  the  man  into  a  dry  stick 
upon  which  no  one  can  ever  make  a  live  bud  grow. 
We  think  a  certain  amount  of  play  is  essential  in 
the  life  of  all  young  people.  Far  better  encourage 
play  in  the  country  than  drive  the  young  folks  to 
town  in  search  of  it. 

WHEN  the  conference  or  parley  on  disarma¬ 
ment  meets  at.  Washington  a  vast  majority 
of  Americans  will  favor  some  step  or  arrangement 
that  will  put  an  end  to  war  forever.  The  great  war 
has  practically  put  the  world  into  bankruptcy  and, 
what  is  worse,  filled  the  world  with  hatreds  and 
lack  of  respect  for  law  and  for  human  life  that  has 
not  been  known  since  the  Thirty  Years’  War  in 
Europe.  As  for  this  nation,  it  is  saddled  with  a 
public  debt  which,  if  it  is  to  he  paid  in  full,  will  pass 
a  burden  on  to  our  grandchildren.  As  for  Europe 
it  seems  utterly  impossible  that  the  nations  engaged 
in  the  war  can  through  any  reasonable  source  of 
income,  pay  their  debts  without  repudiation  or  gifts 
from  this  country.  So  many  of  the  strong  and 
active  men  have  been  killed  or  crippled  that  there  is 
likely  to  he  a  severe  loss  in  the  next  two  generations, 
both  in  quality  and  numbers  of  population.  And 
practically  all  of  this  frightful  loss  is  due  to  war. 
It.  is  the  result  of  a  contract  with  evil  written  in 
blood.  And  tiie  horror  of  it  all  is  that  the  exhausted 
nations,  instead  of  laying  down  their  arms  and  going 
hack  to  work — their  only  hope  of  industrial  salvation 
— are  holding  their  weapons,  grimly  preparing  for 
another  war.  Much  the  same  thing  has  happened 
before  in  the  world’s  history,  though  never  on  such 
a  murderous  scale.  In  every  case  the  farmer  has 
suffered  most,  both  during  the  actual  fighting  and 
ir  the  inevitable  payment  of  war  debts.  The  farmer 
above  all  other  men  should  favor  peace.  He  cannot 
hope  to  perfect  any  of  his  plans  for  marketing  re¬ 
form  or  co-operative  work  while  the  thought  of  the 
nation  is  directed  toward  war  or  preparation  for 
war.  The  average  man  may  think  lie  cannot  do  much, 
yet  public  sentiment,  which  is  the  thing  that;  finally 
settles  such  questions,  is  only  the  condensation  of 
the  opinions  of  millions  of  average  men.  The  intlii- 
ence  of  America  in  this  coining  conference  will  be 
measured  by  the  public  spirit  of  Americans.  Con¬ 
gress  is  the  political  clinical  thermometer  to  register 
the  temperature  of  human  nature  on  public  ques¬ 
tions.  Let  us  all  get  right  after  our  Congressmen 
and  Senators  and  make  them  understand  that  this 
country  has  had  enough  of  war,  and,  as  the  biggest 
hoy  in  the  crowd,  will  start  first  at  scrapping  war 
expenses. 


Brevities 

One  man  writes  us  that  his  daughter’s  posies  are  sun- 
flowers. 

TiiE  eggless  hen  never  takes  the  cake  until  she  is 
fired  into  the  frying  pan. 

IIe  who  to  thorough  farming  would  aspire  must  he 
prepared  to  practice  and  perspire. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  opportunity  in  most  neigh¬ 
borhoods  for  successful  horseradish  culture. 

We  notice  that  woodchuck  meat  is  still  offered  on  the 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  public  market  at  20  cents  a  pound. 

Some  of  our  authorities  advise  burning  all  weeds  and 
trash.  We  would  haul  to  the  orchard  and  pile  around 
the  apple  trees. 

Experiments  show  that  the  common  house-fly  is 
capable  of  flying  over  13  miles.  It  has  been  known  to 
make  six  miles  in  24  hours. 

Attempts  to  patch  up  a  lawn  by  reseeding  the  poor 
places  alone  are  not  very  satisfactory.  If  the  lawn  is 
really  going,  better  plow  or  spade  it  and  give  a  full  re¬ 
newal. 

We  understand  that  Connecticut  has  a  new  law 
making  auto  hogs  who  steal  fruit  or  vegetables  from 
any  person’s  property  liable  to  a  fine  of  .$500  or  three 
years  in  prison,  or  both. 

The  latest  seems  to  be  a  honey  race  or  record  among 
the  bees  of  Saline  County.  Mo.  There  are  453  colonies 
entered.  The  leader  to  date  is  Thomas  Landon,  who 
with  22  colonies  has  averaged  127  lbs.  each,  or  one  and 
one-third  tons. 
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The  Senator  From  Vermont 

The  II.  N.-Y.  has  suggested  Elbert  S.  Brigham  of 
Si.  Albans  as  a  suitable  man  to  represent  the  state 
,»f  Vermont  in  the  United  States  Senate.  We  did 
this  on  our  own  responsibility,  without  consulting 
Mr.  Brigham  in  any  way.  He  is  not  working  for 
the  position,  hut  is  quietly  attending  to  his  man- 
sized  job  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  We  will 
confess  that  our  object,  in  starting  this  matter  was 
partly  to  try  an  experiment  in  democracy.  Vermont 
is  an  agricultural  State  and  always  will  be.  Her 
farmers  are  independent,  and  for  the  most  part 
thrifty — but  they  are  often  forced  to  work  under 
hard  conditions.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
in  the  past  a  small  group  of  politicians  have  selected 
their  candidates  for  them.  The  plain  farmers  have 
had  little  to  say  about  it.  Now  we  would  like  to 
znd  out  whether  the  farmers  of  Vermont  reahy  ci/re 
to  he  represented  by  a  man  fully  in  sympathy  with 
their  business  and  with  a  full  understanding  of  their 
problems.  It  is  worth  while  to  find  out  about  such 
things.  Among  other  letters  regarding  Mr.  Brigham 
wt  have  the  following : 

I  do  not  know  just  what  strength  Mr.  Brigham  has 
over  the  State  of  Vermont  with  the  farmers  or  the  Ver¬ 
mont  people  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  he  would  make 
a  good  man  for  the  Senate,  and  is  without  doubt  the 
ablest  man  among  tin-  farmers  of  the  State  to  fill  this 
position  and.  among  the  leading  agriculturists,  he  would 
be  considered  very  favorably.  The  work  he  has  done  for 
the  farmers  here  in  the  State  has  been  of  the  best  along 
all  lines  of  agricultural,  improvement.  He  is  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  for  that  reason  is  not  a  very  strong  promoter 
of  large  farmers’  co-operative  organizations.  AA  hat  I 
mean  is,  he  believes  there  is  a  limit  to  which  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  can  bo  carried.  He  believes  that  in 
the  marketing  of  products  there  is  bound  to  be 
competition,  and  that  the  man  who  produces  the  quality 
farm  produets  is  the  man  that  should  get  the  most  out 
of  his  products  and  will  always  have  the  best  market. 

That  will  bo  generally  regarded  as  a  fair  state¬ 
ment.  Vermont  lias  always  been  a  solid,  conserva¬ 
tive  'State,  and  that  is  why  we  would  like  to  try 
this  experiment  in  democracy.  It  is  not  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  any  radical  movement,  but  the  proposition 
is  about  like  this:  Vermont  is  an  agricultural  State. 

It  lias  no  future  except  along  dairying  and  similar 
lines.  It  has  a  larger  proportion  of  rural  popula¬ 
tion  and  rural  wealth  than  any  other  New  England 
State.  At  Washington  the  State  is  more  interested 
in  agricultural,  marketing  and  farm  financial  prob¬ 
lems  than  in  anything  else.  Now.  these  things^  being 
so.  do  the  Vermont  people  want  to  be  represented  by 
a  man  of  their  own  type  and  of  their  own  business? 
The  great  outstanding  national  figure  for  Vermont 
at  Washington  is  Justin  S.  Mbrrill,  father  of  our 
present  agricultural  system.  We  think  Mr.  Brigham 
would  develop  into  the  same  type  of  man  as  Senator 
Morrill.  Do  Vermont  people  want  such  a  man  to 
represent  them?  If  so.  they  can  get  past  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  politicians  and  elect  their  own  candi¬ 
date.  Nothing  they  could  do  would  give  greater  help 
to  public  life  in  Vermont  than  the  carrying  through 
of  this  experiment  in  democracy.  Do  the  A  ermont 
farmers  care  to  do  it? 

Those  Wool  Blankets 

There  was  apparently  some  error  in  the  report 
fjom  Indiana  regarding  those  wool  blankets.  rlhe 
Indiana  Federation  of  Farmers'  Associations  tell  us 
they  have  no  arrangements  for  supplying  blankets 
at  $5  per  pair.  It  will  therefore  be  useless  to  write 
them  for  supplies  at  that  price.  The  New  York 
Wool  Growers  are  selling  blankets,  auto  robes,  horse 
blankets  and  suitings — all  made  direct  from  virgin 
wool  produced  on  New  York  farms.  AA  e  have  one 
of  the  blankets,  and  find  it  of  good  quality— an 
excellent  bargain.  AVe  save  nearly  30  per  cent  of 
the  usual  retail  price  in  buying  direct.  Some  of  our 
readers  seem  to  expect  too  much  from  this  plan  of 
direct  buying.  The  object  is  not  entirely  to  cut  down 
the  retail  price,  'but  to  make  a  valuation  that  will 
save  the  consumer  at  least  25  per  cent  and  give  the 
producer  a  better  price  for  his  wool.  In  a  plan  of 
tli is  sort  neither  producer  nor  consumer  can  properly 
expect  to  get  all  the  advantage.  There  must  be  a 
fair  adjustment  and  some  gain  for  both  sides;  other¬ 
wise  there  would  be  no  use  trying  to  develop  this 
plan  of  direct  dealing.  If  the  consumer  can  save  25 
]  er  cent  by  purchasing  these  goods  direct  he  surely 
should  be  satisfied. 

Trouble  with  Road  Drains 

Quite  a  number  of  our  New  York  readers  are 
.having  trouble  with  culverts  or  road  drains  on 
the  road  in  front  of  their  property.  These  culverts 
often  come  at  the  approach  to  a  private  road.  AAhen 
the  public  road  is  repaired  the  culvert  is  taken  out 
and  a  larger  one  is  often  required.  In  several  cases 
the  road  overseer  has  refused  to  put  in  a  new  one. 
In  one  case,  where  a  county  road  was  being  re- 
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paired,  the  superintendent  declared  that  the  town 
was  under  no  obligation  to  put  in  such  drains  or 
sluices.  AVe  referred  the  case  to  Albany  and  receive 
tlie  following: 

Section  71  of’ the  highway  law  states  that  such  ex- 
],(  use  is  to  he  paid  by  the  owner  or  occupant,  unless  a 
resolution  is  passed  by  the  town  board  directing  the 
town  superintendent  to  perform  the  work  at  the  town’s 
expense.  It  is  the  general  practice  throughout  the  State 
for  town  officials  to  permit  persons  to  use  old  sluices 
which  are  taken  up  along  the  road  for  sluice  construc¬ 
tion  on  private  driveways.  If  the  conditions  were  ex¬ 
traordinary  as  to  cost  the  property  owner  a  large  ex¬ 
pense  to  construct  a  sluice  or  culvert  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  surface  water,  then  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
town  board  to  pass  a  resolution  directing  the  town  su¬ 
perintendent  to  do  the  work  at  the  town’s  expense. 

’  w.  it.  REED,  Third  Deputy. 

State  Commission  of  Highways. 


have  been  abandoned  by  the  mail  carriers  by  reason 
of  bad  condition.  The  facts  are  that  the  postotlico 
authorities  do  not  abandon  service  on  such  highways 
until  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  State  Highway 
Department. 


Congressman  Gould  States  His  Case 

Having  already  printed  some  of  the  statements 
regarding  Congressman  N.  .T.  Gould  of  Now  York 
and  his  controversy  with  the  Farm  Bureau,  it.  is  no 
more  than  fair  for  us  to  print  his  last  explanation, 
lie  says  that  his  resolution  in  Congress  called  for 
an  investigation  of  the  use' of  Federal  funds  in  con¬ 
nection  with  agricultural  organizations.  He  says  it 
was  reported : 

“That  in  some  sections  of  our  country  the  franked 
envelopes  of  the  United  States  Government  were  being 
used  by  agricultural  organizations  to  promote  their 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  in  competition  with 
private  concerns.  Also  that  the  paid  agents  of  the 
United  States  Government,  were  spending  their  time 
and  the  money  of  the  Government  in  purely  commercial 
enterprises.” 

Ilis  position,  as  stated,  is  as  follows: 

“I  want  it  positively  understood  that  I  favor  the 
organization  of  farmers  and  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  movement  as  intended  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act.  The  agricultural  information  which 
they  gather  and  distribute  has  been  of  utmost  value, 
and  the  discontinuance  or  damaging  of  their  efforts 
would  be  a  national  loss.  I  realize  perfectly  well  that 
the  organization  of  farmers  may  be  necessary  in  a 
semi-financial  way ;  that  agricultural  products  should 
be  properly  prepared  and  graded  for  market;  that  in  a 
national  way  markets  must  be  stimulated,  and  that  new 
ones  be  found.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  activities  growing  out  of  co-opera- 
live  organizations  should  be  absolutely  independent  of 
Government  financial  aid. 

“The  position  which  I  have  taken  in  this  whole  mat¬ 
ter  is  designed  to  protect  farm  organizations  from 
future  criticism  which  might  result  in  adverse  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  to  bring  about  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
real  aim  and  scope  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  other 
agricultural  organizations  in  this  country,  and  their 
undoubted  right  to  a  fair  profit  on  their  products.  The 
nation  should  strive  for  fair  treatment  of  all  its  people, 
and  the  producer  and  consumer  are  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other.” 

“The  Henry  Wolohon  Defense  Fund” 

Since  making  our  last  report  on  page  1211.  the 
following  named  persons  have  contributed  to  the 
fund  for  defending  Air.  Henry  Wolohon  of  Magnolia, 
N.  .T.,  who  shot  and  killed  a  chicken  thief  and  who 
was  indicted  for  manslaughter.  The  total  fund  is 
now  $07. 

Geo.  AI.  Barnett.  Allegany  County,  N.  Y .  $1-00 

James  Aladdren.  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y .  1.00 

A.  II.  Walker,  Plymouth  County.  Alass .  2.00 

Sam  Stusse,  Bergen  County.  N.  .T .  1.00 

Mrs.  Viola  L.  Williams,  Worcester  County,  Alass.  1.00 

E.  Lyons,  Hudson  County,  N.  ,T .  1.00 

E  D.  Putnev,  De  Soto  County.  Fla .  1.00 

1 1'enry  It.  Si'll,  Yates  County,  N.  Y ......  .  ...  . .  .  1.00 

John  J.  Goffeny.  Central  Park  West.  New  York.  2.00 

It.  B.  Caslick.  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y .  1.00 

Alfred  Ivoon,  Itensselaer  County,  N.  A .  on! 

Alex.  AAr.  Aiann,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y .  2.00 

F.  .T.  Lovell,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y .  1.00 

,T.  II.  Barton,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y .  W.OO 

J.  S.  Phillip,  Jefferson  County,  W.  Yu .  2.00 

Miss  AI.  C.  Guthrie,  Aladison  County,  N.  Y .  1.00 

Marvin  Fellows,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. . .  2.00 

J.  S.  Langford,  Washington  County,  N.  A .  o.OO 

John  U.  Griffiths,  Windham  County,  Conn .  1.00 

E.  Sehrodt  Itensselaer  County,  N.  Y .  1.00 

John  Jennings,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Ar .  5.00 

II.  F.  Millard,  Hampden  County.  Mass .  1.00 

('has.  F.  Leach.  Jefferson  County,  Fla .  2.00 

John  P.  Gage,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J . ...  • 

Air.  and  Airs.  .T.  B.  DeVos.  Alercer  County,  N.  J.  1  .00 

G.  It.  AVhite,  Norfolk  County,  Alass.  .  .  .  .  . .  l-0  » 

Alarcus  IT.  Allies,  Baltimore  County,  Aid .  1.00 

Harry  It.  Dimorier.  Broome  County,  N.  Y .  --oo 

E  F.  Dickinson,  Middlesex  County,  Alass .  LOO 

J.  H.  Baird,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.. . .  D0() 

Chester  Moore,  Albany  County,  N.  Y .  i.vju 

Volunteer  Work  on  Roads 

Several  of  our  readers  have  written  asking 
about  volunteer  work  on  highways.  In  some 
cases  they  say  that  they  live  on  a  road  which  is 
neglected.  The  overseer  does  not  call  them  out  to 
work  it,  so  they  think  they  are  justified  in  doing  the 
work  without  orders  and  then  charging  for  it.  We 
find  that  this  idea  is  quite  prevalent.  A  letter  from 
the  State  Highway  Commissioner  says: 

Payment  for  volunteer  labor  upon  the  highways  can¬ 
not  be  collected  legally.  It  would  seem  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  should  answer  itself,  as-  it.  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
what  a  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  would  exist  were  any¬ 
one  at  liberty  to  work  on  the  highways  in  such  way  as 
his  taste  or  fancy  might  suggest,  and  Mien  legally  col¬ 
lect  payment  therefor. 

Tt  is  often  reported  to  us  that  certain  highways 


Empire  State  Co-operative  Association 

The  Empire  State  Potato  Growers’  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation  has  established  i.s  central  office  at  419  Cutler 
Building,  Rochester,  N.  A'.,  and  is  now  moving  cabbage 
and  potatoes  for  its  member  associations.  The  office 
was  located  in  Rochester  because  this  city  is  a  center  of 
the  produce  business.  Alany  of  the  big  brokers  and 
dealers  make  headquarters  there,  which  makes  famil¬ 
iarity  with  prices  and  market  conditions  easy  and  less 
expensive. 

L.  J.  Steele,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  uf  Agriculture  and  for  four  years  manager  of  tho 
Orleans  County  Farm  Bureau,  is  the  general  manager. 
The  J.  S.  Neill  Company  is  sales  agent.  The  plan  of 
operation  is  similar  to  tho  Michigan  Potato  Exchange, 
which  has  operated  successfully  for  three  years,  hand¬ 
ling  the  business  of  130  local  association  members.  Tim 
local  will  grade  and  load  all  produce,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  central.  Tho  centra’  will  furnish  daily 
market  quotations  and  information  and  will  make  all 
sales  and  collections  for  the  locals.  Potatoes  will  he 
shipped  as  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1  in  150-lb.  bags,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  central  and  the  local.  The  policy  of 
the  organization  is  to  put  out  a  superior  article  of  uni¬ 
form  quality,  trying  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  hon¬ 
esty  and  square  dealing. 

The  support  of  all  farmers  in  the  State  who  believe 
in  the  co-operative  idea  as  well  as  the  producing  of 
potatoes  and  cabbage,  is  earnestly  solicited  by  this 
newly  formed  State  wide  farmers’  organization. 


Changes  in  Retail  Prices  of  Food 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  has  completed  tho  compila¬ 
tions  showing  changes  in  the  retail  cost  of  food  in  Sep¬ 
tember  in  14  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  month  from  August  15  to  September  15, 
1021,  there  was  a  decrease  in  all  but  two  of  these 
cities.  In  San  Francisco  there  was  an  increase  of  2  per 
cent,  and  in  Dallas  an  increase  of  four-tenths  of  1  per 
cent.  In  Alilwaukee,  Alinneapolis  and  Portland,  Ale., 
there  was  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent.  In  Atlanta.  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Cincinnati,  T.ittle  Rock,  Louisville,  Norfolk, 
Philadelphia  and  Salt  Lake  City  there  was  a  decrease 
of  1  per  cent.  In  New  Haven  there  was  a  decrease  of 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

For  the  year  period.  September  15,  1920,  to  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1921,  there  was  a  decrease  of  28  per  cent  in 
Louisville,  27  per  cent  in  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Alin¬ 
neapolis  and  Salt  Lake  City  ;  26  per  cent  in  Little  Roek 
and  New  Haven,  25  per  cent  in  Cincinnati,  Alilwaukee, 
Norfolk,  Philadelphia  and  Portland,  Ale.  ;  24  per  cent 
in  Dallas  and  26  per  cent  in  San  Francisco. 

As  compared  with  the  average  cost  in  the  year  1913, 
the  retail  cost  of  food  on  September  15,  1921,  showed  an 
increase  of  56  per  cent  in  Alilwaukee,  55  per  cent  in 
Birmingham,  54  per  cent  in  Cincinnati,  53  per  cent  in 
New  Haven,  51  per  cent  in  Philadelphia,  49  per  cent 
in  Atlanta,  48  per  cent  in  Dallas  and  Alinneapolis,  47 
per  cent  in  San  Francisco,  43  per  cent  in  T.ittle  Rock, 
41.  per  cent  in  Louisville  and  33  per  cent  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

A  Few  Price  Notes 

This  is  mostly  a  milk  producing  section  in  which  I 
am  located.  AA^e  raise  but  little  produce  for  market. 
Potatoes  are  being  car  red  at  the  nearest  station,  eight 
miles  awav  (Afton)  for  from  90c  to  $1  per  bn  ‘ ’ah- 
l.age,  $20  to  $25  per  ton.  Hay,  $10  to  $12.  in  1  ■am. 
Card  honey,  20c.  Buckwheat.  $1.75  to  $1.90  per  100 
lbs.  Butter,  50c;  eggs,  50  to  55c  per  doz.  Poultry.  2. > 
t>  28c  per  lb.,  alive.  No  fruit  grew  in  this  section. 
AT  ilk,  co-operation  prices.  Large,  first-class  grade  cows, 
$85  to  $100.  Hides.  2  to  4c  per  lb.  AVe  are  feeling  very 
much  better  this  October  than  we  were  last  October. 
Just  to  illustrate,  from  October  1.  1919.  to  April  1, 
1920,  I  sold  $1,250  of  milk  ;  from  October,  1920  to  April 
1  1921,  I  received  $162.09.  Now  my  neighbors  were 
hit  just  aa  hard  as  I,  and  some  worse.  I  had  the  same 
herd  of  cows  both  years.  If  the  things  that  we  have  to 
buy  would  come  down  somewhere  in  proportion  to  the 
price  for  which  we  have  to  sell  our  products,  we  would 
feel  that  we  were  on  the  road  which  leads  to  something 
better.  '  hope  we  are,  anyway.  w.  c.  M. 

Nor*’  Sanford,  N.  Y. 

The  leading  products  in  this  county  are  milk,  eggs 
and  potatoes,  although  there  is  lots  of  corn  and  other 
vegetables  raised  in  this  county.  The  price  of  eggs  at 
present  is  50c  per  doz.;  butter  is  50c  per  lb.;  milk  m 
$2 “>3  per  100  lbs.  Potatoes,  $1  per  bn.;  oats.  50c  per 
bu.~  corn,  75c  per  bn.:  cabbage,  3c  per  lb.;  onions, 
per  bn. ;  tomatoes.  $1  per  bu.  l!- 

North  Clymer,  N.  Y. 

The  following  prices  are  being  paid  for  produce  in 
this  place:  Wheat  for  feeding.  $1.10  per  bn. ■:  wheat 
for  grinding.  $1.25  ;  buckwheat,  $1.60  per  100  lbs.  :  new 
oats,  40c  per  bu. ;  old  oats,  50c;  potatoes,  90c  per  bu. ; 
hay  No.  2,  $10  and  $12  nt  barn;  white  eggs.  oft-  per 
doz.;  mixed.  45c;  butter.  45e  per  lb.  The  farmers  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  outlook.  It  has  been  a  harder 
year  than  last.  They  can  see  nothing  ahead  that  looks 
anv  brighter.  Some  of  the  dairy  farmers  who  have 
pooled— and  most  of  them  have— are  looking  for  better 
times  in  the  milk  business,  but  the  general  condition  of 
all  branches  of  farming  is  certainly  not  very  promising 
in  this  locality.  F-  w-  L- 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

Judgment 

Take  ine  o’er  the  trail  I've  trod, 

When  the  last  black  tide  is  in  ; 

And  upon  the  hands  of  God 
Lie  my  virtue  and  my  sin. 

Let  there  be  no  empty  tears ; 

Let  no  mourners  go  before  me 
When  I  travel  through  the  years 
Backward  to  the  land  that  bore  me. 

Where  a  steeple  reaches  high 
Through  the  elms  where  robins  sing; 
When  against  the  Summer  sky. 

You  can  watch  the  gilt  vane  swing. 
Take  me.  Up  the  narrow  aisle 
Bear  my  body  to  its  place. 

Leave  it  there  a  little  while; 

Let  it  rest  an  hour’s  space. 

They  will  come  to  meet  me  there, 

From  the  years  of  long  ago; 

Ere  is  said  the  final  prayer 

They  will  come,  though  none  will  know  ; 
They  will  look  their  last  on  me; 

They  will  judgment  pass,  unseen. 

One,  the  boy  I  used  to  be ; 

One,  the  man  I  might  have  been. 

— New  York  Tribune. 


One  of  our  readers  asks  about  meth¬ 
ods  of  removing  fruit  and  vegetable  stains 
and  similar  discolorations  from  the  hands, 
without  the  use  of  lemon.  Lemons  are 
not  always  at  hand,  and  they  are  often 
quite  expensive.  All  stains  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  with  the  same  cleaning  agents,  but 
as  long  as  tomatoes  are  at  hand  it  will 
be  found  that  their  acid  juice  removes 
many  stains  from  the  hands.  Cider  vin¬ 
egar,  not  too  strong,  is  almost  as  good  as 
lemon  juice,  especially  if  a  little  salt  is 
used  with  it.  We  find  that  a  little  salt 
adds  much  to  the  cleaning  effect  of  lemon 
juice,  and  it  seems  to  make  the  skin 
smoothed  than  when  the  lemon  is  used 
alone.  Some  stains  yield  to  moistened 
sulphur,  while  others  require  an  abra¬ 
sive  like  pumice  stone.  If  one  keeps  a 
piece  of  pumice  and  a  little  sulphur,  salt 
and  vinegar  accessible  to  the  sink,  it  is 
an  easy  thing  to  remove  stains.  We  find 
that  when  peeling  potatoes  or  preparing 
other  vegetables  and  fruit,  much  discol¬ 
oration  is  avoided  by  wearing  finger  stalls 
of  heavy  material  on  first  finger  and 
thumb.  Of  course  rubber  finger  stalls 
would  be  better  still,  but  it  is  easy  to  cut 
them  with  a  sharp  vegetable  knife,  and 
they  soon  go  to  pieces. 

Apple  and  raisin  jam  is  worth  trying. 
It  calls  for  12  large  apples,  4  lbs.  seedless 
or  seeded  raisins,  one  pint  sweet  cider,  1 
lb.  sugar.  Wash  the  apples  and  cut  into 
eighths.  Place  in  a  preserving  kettle 
with  the  cider,  and  cook  gently  until  ten¬ 
der.  Press  through  a  sieve  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  skin,  seeds  and  cores.  Return  to 
the  kettle,  add  raisins  and  sugar  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  half  an  hour.  Seal  in  glasses, 
sk 

Here  is  a  savory  way  to  use  cold  roast 
lamb.  Mince  fine  enough  to  make  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  the  meat,  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  grated  onion.  Add 
enough  stock  or  gravy  to  moisten  well. 
Put  in  little  individual  bakers,  well  but¬ 
tered.  Put  on  the  top  of  each  a  spoonful 
of  mashed  potatoes,  well  seasoned,  an.l 
mixed  smooth  with  cream  or  rich  milk, 
dot  little  bits  of  butter  on  top,  and  put  in 
the  oven  until  the  potato  is  browned  and 
the  meat  heated  through.  The  meat  may 
be  prepared  in  the  same  way  in  one  large 
rather  shallow  baking  dish,  the  potato 
being  put  on  the  top  in  rounded  spoon¬ 
fuls  close  together,  rather  than  smoothed 
over  in  one  solid  crust. 


Feather  Puffs 

I  made  my  feather  puffs  by  taking 
feathers  from  the  bed  until  I  had  left  in 
the  old  bed  about  the  quantity  I  thought 
I  needed,  leaving  them  in  the  tick.  Then 
I  covered  top  and  bottom  of  feather  bed 
as  I  would  cover  the  filling  of  any  com¬ 
fortable,  leveled  the  feathers  evenly,  and 
marked  and  tied  in  2-in.  squares,  which 
will  hold  the  feathers  in  place.  If  the 
regular  ticking  is  thought,  too  heavy  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  inside,  a  good  grade  of  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  can  be  used,  but  I  prefer  reg¬ 
ular  feather  ticking,  as  I  am  then  sure 
my  quilt  will  not  shed  feathers.  Any 
pretty  material  may  be  used  for  covers 
to  the  quilt,  and  where  it  is  to  be  used  in 
a  room  with  color  scheme,  either  white 
tied  with  the  color  of  the  room  or  a  cover 
to  match  the  room  tied  with  white  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty,  also  either  color  with 
reverse  figures  are  very  attractive,  as 
white  with  rose  or  blue  figures,  or  rose 
or  blue  with  white  figures.  Sateen  makes 
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a  good,  durable  cover  for  these  quilts, 
and  they  can  be  quilted  instead  of  tied 
if  one  wishes.  Plain  hen  feathers  make 
a  nice  warm  bed  covering,  although  some¬ 
what  heavier  than  goose  or  duck  feathers. 

JESSIE. 


Pickling  Beets 

In  answer  to  J.  M.’s  inquiry  about 
pickling  beets,  here  is  a  recipe  that  keeps 
perfectly,  but  is  a  quicker  method  tha’ 
the  one  on  page  1(X)1  : 

Look  young,  tender  beets  (as  soon  as 
pulled)  until  done,  but  not  too  soft. 
Plunge  into  cold  water  and  slip  off  skins. 
If  small,  pack  into  jars  whole,  but  if  large 
slice  as  for  table,  and  pack  into  hot  steril¬ 
ized  jars  while  still  hot.  Have  new  rub¬ 
bers  sterilized  and  grit  wiped  off.  soaking 
in  boiling  water.  Use  cider  vinegar,  and 
if  very  strong  use  as  much  water  as  vine¬ 
gar.  Have  this  heating  while  packing 
beets  into  jars,  and  to  the  vinegar  add 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  heaping  teaspoon 
brown  sugar  and  a  few  whole  pickling 
spices  for  each  quart  of  beets.  Pour  the 
boiling  vinegar  over  the  beets  and  be  sure 
that  there  are  no  air  spaces  left.  Fill  to 
overflowing  and  seal.  As  soon  as  cool 
store  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  I  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  anyone  having  beets  put  up 
this  way  will  not  care  for  them  stored  in 
the  cellar  in  the  ordinary  way.  c.  e.  m. 


Candied  Citron 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  candying 
citron,  such  as  is  used  for  cake? 

MRS.  M.  F.  S. 

The  citron  used  for  cake  is  the  thick 
rind  of  the  true  citron,  a  fruit  belonging 
to  the  same  family  as  the  orange.  The 
citron  melon  is  entirely  different,  and 
though  you  can  prepare  this  melon  in  the 
candied  form,  it  is  not  the  same  as  true 
citron,  nor  does  it  possess  the  same  flavor. 
Citron  melon  may  be  candied  as  follows: 

Peel  citron,  cut  into  strips  and  remove 
seeds.  Weigh  the  fruit  and  allow  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  citron.  Make  a 
syrup,  allowing  a  cupful  of  water  to  each 
pound  of  sugar.  Cook  the  citron  in  this 
until  it  is  tender ;  remove  and  spread  on 
dishes.  Boil  in  the  syrup  enough  ginger 
root  to.  give  a  slight  flavor,  and  when  the 
syrup  is  very  thick  stir  in  a  little  lemon 
juice.  Lay  the  strips  of  citron  back  in 
the  boiling  syrup,  and  stir  until  candied 
and  coated  with  sugar.  Lay  on  a  platter 
to  cool  and  dry. 


Tested  and  Tried 

Mustard  Pickles. — Two  large  heads  of 
cauliflower  (picked  to  pieces),  two  quarts 
of  small  white  onions,  l1/^  quarts  of  Lima 
beans  (partly  cooked),  two  red  peppers. 


one  quart  small  cucumbers.  Put  these 
in  salt  and  water  for  24  hours.  Boil  in 
the  same  water  until  vegetables  are  ten¬ 
der,  then  drain  in  colander.  Then  pre- 
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In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern  I 
ai.J  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2082.  One-piece  dress  for  misses  and 
small  women,  16  and  18  years.  The  16- 
year  size  will  require  3%  yards  of  material 
36.  40  or  44  in.  wide.  20  cents. 


pare  the  mustard  sauce.  Two  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  two  quarts  vinegar,  four 
tablespoons  ground  mustard. 

Grape  Juice. — Stem  and  wash  grapes 
(wild  grapes  are  better,  but  cultivated 
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grapes  can  be  used).  Put  one  cup  of 
grapes  and  three-fourths  cup  of  sugar  in 
a  quart  fruit  jar,  fill  with  boiling  water 
and  seal.  Let  the  boiling  water  overflow, 
as  you  would  for  fruit. 

Pickled  Beets. — Boil  one  pint  vine¬ 
gar.  one  quart  cold  water,  one  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt.  Fill  jars 
with  small  beets,  which  have  been  cooked 
until  done.  Put  five  whole  mixed  spices 
of  any  kind  on  top  of  beets  before  seal¬ 
ing.  ROCK  ARBOUR  FARM. 


Puffballs 

’Some  time  in  the  Spring  I  found  a 
recipe  for  “puffballs”  in  an  issue  of  The 
R-  N.-Y.  I  failed  to  copy  it  and  now 
have  mislaid  the  paper.  Can  you  give  me 
a  copy  of  the  recipe?  mrs.w.  g.  b. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  desired : 
Three  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  two  cups  milk, 
two  heaping  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  mace, 
flour.  Beat  the  eggs,  add  sugar  and  milk ; 
put  baking  powder,  salt  and  mace  into 
one  cup  of  flour,  add  to  the  liquid  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  then  add  enough  more  flour 
so  that  the  spoon  will  stand  upright  in 
the  dough.  Beat  all  till  very  light.  Drop 
by  the.  dessert  spoonful  into  very  hot  fat, 
and  fry  like  doughnuts.  Drain  and 
sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 


Two  Tomato  Recipes 

Ripe  Tomato  Pickle  Without  Vinegar. 
— Take  one  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes,  scald 
and  remove  the  skins,  and  place  a  layer 
of  tomatoes  in  the  bottom  of  a  jar.  Sprin¬ 
kle  brown  sugar  over  them,  then  another 
layer  of  tomatoes,  inore  sugar,  and  so  on 
until  the  jar  is  full.  Tie  a  cloth  over, 
and  every  other  day  for  two  weeks  stir 
them  well.  They  will  make  their  own  vin¬ 
egar  and  be  ready  for  use  in  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Ripe  Tomato  Jam. — Scald  and  peel 
ripe  tomatoes,  take  out  all  seeds,  put  in  a 
granite  kettle  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  prepared  tomatoes.  Boil 
two  lemons  soft,  "emovo  seeds,  and  mash 
fine.  Add  to  the  tomatoes;  boil  slowly 
mashing  to  a  smooth  mass.  When  thick 
pour  in  glass  jars  and  seal.  This  is  fine. 

MRS.  G.  B. 


Excellent  Pie  Filling 

This  is  on  the  order  of  mince  pies,  but 
not  so  rich  as  to  fats.  Chop  1  lb.  raisins, 
1  lb.  currants ;  add  one  quart  green  or 
canned  apples,  %  lb.  of  chopped  citron, 
two  cups  sugar,  one-half  cup  butter. 
Steam  slowly  for  15  minutes,  add  spices  to 
taste,  and  bake  with  one  or  two  crusts. 

MRS.  C.  C.  M. 


PIPELES#FfR.NACE 

WILL  tin  TT 


WARMTH  AND  COMFORT  AT  LOW  COST  is  what  the  SUMMIT  Pipeless 
gives  you,  and  there  are  thousands  of  owners  who  will  tell  you  so.  Not  ex¬ 
pensive  to  install  in  either  new  or  old  houses.  A  few  hours’  work,  and  your 
heating  plant  is  ready  for  operation. 

No  Cold  Air  Drafts  Over  Your  Floors  If  Your 
House  is  Heated  with  a  SUMMIT  Pipeless 

In  this  great  improvement  over  the  old  type  of  Pipeless  Furnace,  the  SUMMIT  led  the 
waY-  The  special  SUMMIT  installation,  eliminating  cold  air  floor  drafts,  was  the  first, 
and  it  still  stands  as  the  best  system.  If  you  are  interested  in  heating  a  home,  a  store,  a 
shop,  a  hall,  a  school,  a  church  write  us  now  for  further  particulars  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer. 

SUMMIT  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
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“Higdom”  and  Other  Relishes 

With  the  first  nip  of  frost  in  the  air 
we  don  sweater  and  gloves,  catch  tip  a 
basket,  and  scurry  to  the  garden  to  gath¬ 
er  the  last  of  its  produce — shining  green 
tomatoes,  smooth  and  firm,  hidden  away 
beneath  an  exuberant  growth  of  leaves 
and  vines,  that  the  touch  of  Jack  Frost 
will  soon  change  into  a  dreary  mass ;  tiny 
cucumbers,  that  have  grown  so  slowly  in 
the  late  Autumn  sunshine ;  round,  hard 
heads  of  cabbage,  too  small  for  Winter 
storing;  the  very  last  of  the  peppers,  a 
few  dejected  looking  cauliflowers,  and 
loads  of  delicious,  spicy  nasturtiums, 
crisp  and  green.  How  greedily  we  gather 
them  all,  going  back  for  the  very  last  one, 
at  the  same  time  our  minds  busily  con¬ 
juring,  “what  will  we  do  with  them?’’ 

Higdom  and  Bordeaux  sauce  are  hap¬ 
py  solutions  ;  these  recipes  came  from  the 
northwest  corner  of  our  Empire  State 
For  the  higdom.  chop  18  small  cucumbers, 
two  quarts  of  onions,  three  quarts  of 
green  tomatoes,  three  green  peppers  and 
three  small  heads  of  cabbage  very  fine, 
and  soak  in  salt  and  water  over  night. 
In  the  morning  drain,  add  2  lbs.  of  sugar, 
2  oz.  ground  cinnamon,  y±  oz.  ground 
cloves,  1  oz.  ground  allspice,  10  oz.  white 
mustard  seed,  and  one  gallon  of  pure 
cider  vinegar,  and  cook  slowly  until  the 
vegetables  are  tender.  Put  up  in  wide- 
mouth  bottles  or  cans,  and  cork  or  seal. 

Bordeaux  sauce  is  made  with  four 
quarts  of  finely  sliced  cabbage,  two  quarts 
of  sliced  tomatoes,  one  pint  of  sliced 
onions,  three  red  peppers,  chopped,  y2  oz. 


boiling  hot,  put  in  wide-mouth  bottles  and 
cork  tightly. 

If  you  have  a  couple  of  good-sized  caul¬ 
iflowers  left,  utilize  these  into  pickles, 
too.  Wash  and  prepare  the  cauliflower, 
and  separate  the  flowers,  add  one  pint  of 
tiny  white  onions,  and  three  medium¬ 
sized  red  peppers,  chopped  rather  coarse. 
Dilute  half  a  pint  of  salt  in  water  .suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  vegetables  and  let  them 
stand  until  the  next  day,  then  drain. 
Heat  two  quarts  of  vinegar  with  four 
tablespoons  of  mustard  until  it  boils,  add 
the  vegetables,  and  boil  until  the  cauli¬ 
flower  is  tender  enough  to  push  a  straw 
through  it.  Bottle  and  seal. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


An  Old-fashioned  Quilt 

Like  so  many  other  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  I  am  interested  in  all  the  old- 
time  needlework.  One  of  our  neighbors 
has  a  quilt,  that  is  a  work  of  art,  not 
only  in  design  but  in  the  fine  sewing  and 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made.  It  is  of 
hand-woven  linen,  and  every  tiny  stitch 
on  it  is  of  linen  thread,  spun  by  hand. 
The  flowers,  leaves  and  pots  are  in  the 
old-fashioned  colors  that  do  not  fade,  and 
that  we  now  so  seldom  see.  The  quilting 
helps  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  pat¬ 
tern.  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  quilt;  as  well  as  its  handsome 
appearance,  that  I  secured  permission  to 
take  a  snapshot  of  it.  Does  anyone  know 
the  name  of  the  design?  The  maker  is 


An  Old-fasliioned  Patchwork  Design.  Who  Can  Name  It? 


of  turmeric,  %  oz.  each  of  whole  allspice 
and  cloves,  2  oz.  of  white  mustard  seed 
and  one  of  celery  seed,  14  oz.  of  sugar, 
one  gill  of  salt  and  two  quarts  of  vine¬ 
gar.  Mix  these  together  thoroughly  and 
cook  20  minutes.  Put  up  in  cans. 

A  delicious  old-fashioned  chow-chow  is 
made  by  chopping  fine  half  a  peck  of 
green  tomatoes,  one  large  head,  or  two 
small  ones,  of  cabbage.  Pare  six  large 
cucumbers;  clean  thoroughly  and  cut  into 
dice ;  then  chop  one  bunch  of  celery  and 
one  large  white  onion,  and  mix  all  to¬ 
gether;  add  a  cupful  of  salt  and  let  stand 
until  the  next  day.  Put  100  tiny  cucum¬ 
bers  and  50  silver-skinned  onions  into 
separate  jars,  cover  with  a  strong  brine 
and  let  these  stand  over  night,  too.  In 
the  morning  drain  the  first  mixture  thor¬ 
oughly,  wash  off  the  small  cucumbers  and 
onions  and  wipe  dry.  Chop  fine  one  big 
mango,  and  put  all  into  the  preserving 
kettle,  add  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  not  too 
strong.  V2  lb.  of  sugar,  y2  oz.  each  of 
turmeric  and  celery  seed,  and  1  oz.  of 
ground  mustard  seed.  Cook  30  minutes, 
then  bottle  and  seal. 

The  very  smallest  of  green  tomatoes 
can  be  utilized  by  preserving  them.  Wash 
and  cover  with  boiling  water  and  scald 
until  the  skins  come  off  easily,  then  peel 
and  drain.  Take  equal  weight  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  tomatoes.  Make  a  syrup 
-by  adding  a  little  water  and  the  juice  of 
a  lemon  and  a  few  pieces  of  stick  cinna¬ 
mon  to  the  sugar  and  boiling;  then  drop 
in  the  tomatoes  and  cook  gently  until 
tender  and  the  syrup  is  thick  and  clear. 

We  all  know  what  a  delightful  pie  mix¬ 
ture  can  be  evolved  with  green  tomatoes. 
Here  is  one  of  the  best  of  recipes  :  Chop 
3  lbs.  of  green  tomatoes,  and  drain  well. 
Measure  the  juice,  and  add  the  same 
amount  of  water  to  the  vegetable,  scald 
and  drain  again,  and  repeat  the  process 
twice.  Have  ready  a  mixture  of  3  lbs. 
of  chopped  apples,  3  lbs.  of  brown  sugar, 
2 y2  lbs.  of  seeded  and  chopped  raisins, 
two  tablespoons  of  salt,  and  one  small 
cup  of  finely  chopped  saet,  and  add  to 
the  tomatoes*.  Cook  until  clear,  then  stir 
in  one  cup  of  vinegar,  two  tablespoons 
of  cinnamon,  two  teaspoons  of  cloves, 
one  teaspoon  of  ground  nutmeg,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  one  orange  and  one  lemon, 
and  cook  the  whole  until  thick.  Keep  in 
a  closely  covered  jar.  .  . 

Nasturtium  pickles  make  a  delicious 
relish  with  cold  roast  veal,  lamb,  or  escal- 
loped  oysters.  Have  the  seeds  perfectly 
dry  when  you  gather  them,  cover  with 
vinegar,  and  let  them  stand  a  day  or  two, 
then  drain,  and  boil  the  vinegar,  adding 
a  few  pepper-corns,  and  a  small  piece  of 
ginger  root,  a  little  mace  and  sugar  to 
suit  the  taste.  Pour  this  over  the  seeds 


dead  and  the  present  owner  has  forgotten 
the  name. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  ever  used  tlm  meth¬ 
od  we  used  in  taking  the  picture?  We 
sewed  one  edge  of  the  quilt  to  the  clothes 
line  and  weighted  the  lower  one  so  that  it 
would  not  blow.  Very  amateurish?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  but  I  got  the  picture,  although 
the  border  does  not  show  on  all  sides. 

Nowadays  people  are  making  bed¬ 
spreads  of  either  bleached  or  unbleached 
muslin  and  using  a  design  in  colored  ap¬ 
plique  or  embroidery  for  center  and  bor¬ 
der.  Why  couldn’t  one  make  them  like 
some  of  the  very  old-fashioned  ones?  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  saw  one  that  was  the 
property  of  an  old  lady,  and  had  been 
made  by  her  grandmother,  so  it  must 
have  had  a  goodly  number  of  years  of 
service  to  its  credit.  It  was  of  linen, 
hand  woven,  and  an  all-over  pattern  in 
diamond  shape  was  darned  on  it,  using 
candle  wicking.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
could  make  a  similar  one  of  linen  or  mus¬ 
lin,  using  heavy  tidy  cotton  or  other 
thread,  perhaps  carpet  warp. 

RUTH  W,  GORDON. 

It.  N.-Y. — There  is  a  revival  of  interest 
in  bedspreads  of  this  class,  which  are 
seen  in  large  New  York  shops. 


Buttermilk  Pot  Cheese 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  recipe 
for  buttermilk  pot  cheese  I  send  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  I  have  used  for  years.  I 
set  the  buttermilk  on  the  reservoir  for 
half  a  day  so  it  will  thicken,  then  put  on 
stove  next  to  the  front  griddle.  It  should 
not  boil,  nor  be  too  hot.  When  it  sepa¬ 
rates  and  looks  cheesy,  take  it  out,  drain 
and  add  a  little  salt.  The  buttermilk 
must  not  bfe  too  old  or  sour  to  make  good 
cheese,  and  it  does-  not  need  butter,  as 
when  made  with  skim-milk.  If  you  have 
no  reservoir  on  stove,  put  asbestos,  mat 
under  kettle  or  whatever  you  make  it  in. 

M.  R.  DAKE. 


Velvet  Cake 

Will  vou  give  me  a  recipe  for  velvet 
cake?  *  m. b. 

The  only  velvet  cake  we  know  is  the 
following,  which  makes  excellent  little 
muffins  for  breakfast  or  tea;  Mix  two 
teaspoons  of  cream  of  tartar  in  one  quart 
of  flour,  and  one  teaspoon  of  soda  in  one 
pint  of  milk.  Add  one  cup  of  sugar,  and 
one-third  cup  of  butter.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  bake  in  hot  earthen  cups,  well 
greased,  for  half  an  hour. 


BUY  YOUR  CIOTHIMG; 

DIRECT 


WOOLEN  MILD 


inOMLY  THE 
CLOTH-MAKERS 
PROFIT  TO  PAY 


Write  us  your  name  and  address  so  that  we  can  send  you  catalog  and  cloth  samples  of  our  fine 
MILL-MADE  clothing  for  men  and  boys.  We  will  show  you  how  to  save  f  )1K  Par^  ,,)l(  J 
clothing  monev  by  buying  garments  and  cloth  for  the  family  direct  from  the  null  that  >he 

cloth.  For  50  years  our  cloth  output  has  been  used  by  the  iargest  clotHHifr  mu-kci s-  , 
make  our  own  cloth  into  our  superior  MILL-MADE  garments.  Wo  .fflttlpa  »  ^asurmmt 
profit;  you  buy  the  BEST  at  rock-bottom  price.  We  send  cloth  samples  and  easy  mcasui  uncut 

blanks.  Note  thcse  values;  you  can't  begin  to  match  them  elsewhere: 

MEN’S  SUITS  Tailored-to-mcasure .  $25  00  MEN’S  TR 0US EPS  ^ailored-to-measu^  $5.50 

MEN’S  OVERCOATS.  Tailored-to-measure,  $29.50  BOYS  SUITS. ^  standard  sizes,  b  to -  c  9  5q 

MEN’S  ULSTERS.  Tailored-to-mcasurc. .  $31.25  Y™-,  cmr  Lith  eYt^nifr  nants9  $10  95 

MEN’S  MACKINAW’S,  standard  sizes,  BOYS  SUIT,  with  extra  pan  Pants $10.95 

chest  34"  to  46".  Made  of  fine  warm  .  BOYS;  MACKINAWS,  standard  sizes,  b  to^  q  nn 

plaid-back  overcoatings .  $11.85  17  years . . . 

CLOTH  BY-THE-YARD  . $1.50  up  per  yd. 

All  cloth  56"  wide.  Finest  all-wool  suitings  m  Browns. 
Greens.  Heathers,  Blues;  women’s  suitings,  cloakings, 
skirtings.  Velours,  Polo  Cloth. 

All  garments  and  cloth  fully  guaranteed.  State  items  fnter- 
,'«t«l  in  sr>  we  can  mail  nroner  samples.  Write  now. 


Get  a  Good  Furnace  for 
the  Price  of  a  Good  Stove 


Here  is  good  home  heat 
at  a  remarkably  low 
price.  Think  of  getting 
a  real  high-quality  fur¬ 
nace  for  as  little  as  the 
usual  price  of  a  good 
stove.  This  is  a  furnace 
that  burns  any  fuel  and 
will  keep  your  _  home 
warm  as  toast  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

Send  for  Our 
NEW  Price  List 

and  learn  the  big  savings 
you  can  make  on  this  and 
other  styles  of  Kalamazoo 
Furnaces.  Also  get  whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  Kalamazoo 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Kitchen 
Kabinets,  Fireless  Cook¬ 
ers,  Cream  Separators, 
Paints,  Shoes,  etc.  Quick 
shipment.  Cash  or  easy 
payments.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.9lO. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Mftt.  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


A  Kalcxnv&zoe 

Direct  to  Abu 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


TjMNEST  quality  all-wool 
-1-  worsted  yarns.  Save  15  to  25%.  36 
beautiful  colors.  Heathers,  new  Fibre  SilK 
and  Worsted  mixtures,  Germantowns, 
Heavy  Sweatei  yarns,  Saxony,  Shetland 
Floss,  Knitting  Worsted.  Knit  up  beauti¬ 
fully.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  90  Free  Samples.  Peace  Dale 
Mills,  Dept.  457,  25  Madison  Av.,  N.  Y. 


Peace  Dale 
Knitting  Yarns 


£11111111111  WOMANS  FRIEND  IIIIIMIIIS 


|  power  WASHER  I 


—  Power. 


a  Real  ZZ 

Fowar  Washerbuilt  especially  “ 
for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a  “ 
gasoline  engine  or  electric  — 
for  Free  Catalog  showing  other  = 
pecial  Introductory  offer. 

MFC.  GO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,'  ©-  = 

luiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiir 


Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  Speciallrader.wom- 
en’a  nil-leather  black, 

1  kid  finish,  shoe;  dressy 
rounded  toe;  smart  military 
heel.  Send  name  now  i or  big 
new  Fall  and  Winter  bar¬ 
gain  Book  of  Shoes.  Dept.  A 
QUICKSTEP  SHOE  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


NO. IOIOA 


New 


Kill  Rats  Way 


In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  genu  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 

_  beings,  dogs.  eats,  birds,  chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects,  it  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

^  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

r  166  DOOK  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 

and  how  to  get  some. 

P.  W.  Virus,  Ltd..  121  West  15th  Street.  New  York 


TURKISH  TOWELS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL 

We  will  send  you  Postpaid  for  $2.00  our  special 
bundle  of  Assorted  Towels,  Retail  value  $2.50. 
MONEY  BACK  IK  DISSATISFIED. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 

Send  postal  for  our  other  mail  oilier  offers. 


TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 
JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


See  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  October  8,  Page  1213 


IOO  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


/CCS 

» regressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  jor 

•r  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GRADUATES  enabled 
am  living  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Large  farm 
he  Berkshires.  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
door  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com- 
i-d  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard,  In- 
iet.ors  are  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
pentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction, 
dents  taught  to  DO  tilings  in  these  lines.  For  widc- 
ike,  manly,  ambitious  boys.  Write  for  Booklet. 


p.  of  H.  FLOUR  -PURE  BRAN 

liUY  DIRECT  IN  20-TON  CARS  OR  MORE 
Friendly  to  Orycttilzed  For  filers* 

CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO.,  Minneapolis 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Double  Your  Hog  Profits 
With  Two  Litters  a  Year 


October  22,  1921 


YOU  have  to  keep  your  brood  sows  and  service  boar  the  year 
round,  whether  you  raise  two  litters  or  one.  Why  not  double 
your  income  from  the  hog  lot  ? 

You  can  manage  nicely  with  two  litters  a  year  if  your  hog  house  is  built 
with  Natco  Double  Shell  Tile.  The  still  air  spaces  in  the  walls  keep  the  pens 
warm  and  dry.  Floorings  underlaid  with  tile  protect  from  cold  beneath. 

A  Natco  Hog  House  is  easy  to  clean  and  disinfect.  There  is  no  place  for 
germs  or  vermin  to  hide.  In  such  a  house  the  youngsters  thrive  from  the  first 
and  go  on  to  pasture  in  fine  condition.  And  the  fall  litters  make  good  gains 
tight  through  the  winter  months. 

Best  of  all,  a  Natco  Hog  House  costs  you  less  per  year  of  service.  For  Natco 
walls  never  need  painting,  repairing,  or  replacing.  There  is  no  depreciation. 

Use  Natco  Double  Shell  Tile  also  for  hen  houses,  dairy  barns,  garages  and 
other  farm  buildings.  For  the  farm  house  we  recommend  Natco  Tex-Tile  a 
building  block  of  rare  beauty. 

Send  today  for  free  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  “Natco  on  the  Farm.”  This 
book  shows  construction  details  that  will  guide  you  safely  in  putting  up  anv 
farm  building  with  Natco  Double  Shell  Tile. 

We  also  have  a  limited  number  of  Plan  No.  10,  Natco  Hog  House.  We 
will  send  you  a  copy  if  you  request  it  and  mention  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

NATIONAL-  FIRE  •  PRGDFING-GOMPANY 

1032  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 

,  vs.  Al  i»TYY\  DOUBLE  T 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


NATCO 


A  Case  of  Garget 

Would  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for 
my  cow?  She  has  been  milking  for  about 
four  months.  Two  weeks  ago  the  milk 
suddenly  became  thick.  First  oue  quarter 
would  be  affected,  then  it  would  leave 
that,  until  it  has  been  in  every  teat. 
There  is  no  blood  in  it,  unless  I  strip  it 
dry,  but  it  is  thick  and  yellow,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  very  hard  to  get  out.  The 
i  c°w  has  a  line  appetite  and  does  not  seem 
j  Jo  feel  any  pain  while  being  milked. 

|  Early  this  Summer  two  other  cows 
i  seemed  to  have  the  same  thing,  but  I 
]  dried  them  right  up.  Let  me  know  how 
garget  affects  them.  h.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

j  From  the  description  it  is  evident  that 
:  your  cow  is  suffering  from  garget.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  deny  her  all  grain 
for  two  or  three  days.  Purge  her  system 
thoroughly  by  the  use  of  a  pound  of  Ep- 
;  som  salts  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  molasses 
and  mixed  with  a  quart  of  warm  water. 
Feed  her  on  bran  mashes  and,  after  the 
|  third  day,  you  can  feed  her  2  or  3  lbs. 

of  a  mixture  consisting  of  wheat  bran 
J  and  moistened  beet  pulp.  Bathe  the  ud- 
!  der  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  hot 
j  salt  water  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  your 
|  hand  in.  Feed  the  cow  on  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  during  this  treatment,  and  the 


hay  will  best  serve  as  roughage.  If  you 
have  an  abundance  of  the  mangel  beets 
you  will  find  them  useful  in  providing 
succulence  for  your  laying  hens  during  the 
Winter. 


Ration  for  Butter  Production 

I  have  six  scrub  cows,  and  am  making 
butter.  I  have  good  mixed  hay.  dry  corn¬ 
stalks  cut  with  a  cutter,  no  silo.  I  have 
corn  I  can  shell  and  grind  into  meal.  Will 
you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  of  grain 
for  Winter  feeding?  Give  the  amount  by 
measure  instead  of  weight.  w.  j.  n. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  you  are  trying 
to  make  butter  from  what  you  have  iden¬ 
tified  as  “scrub”  cows.  Ordinarily  the 
term  “scrub”  is  applied  to  animals  of  un¬ 
known  breeding,  individuals  that  fail  to 
yield  a  satisfactory  amount  of  product  to 
pay  cost  of  production.  If  you  have 
used  the  word  “scrub”  meaning  “grade” 
cows,  the  eti.se  is  more  hopeful,  for  it  is 
an  uphill  proposition  to  try  to  make  any 
money  in  producing  dairy  products  from 
inferior  or  scrub  cows. 

If  you  have  mixed  hay  and  cornstalks 
it  would,  no  doubt,  pay  you  to  cut  or 
shred  the  cornstalks,  for  the  refuse  ma- 
Icrial  will  make  excellent  bedding,  and 
the  cows  will  cat  the  stalks  much  better 


imp'  30 

|f  DAY  SALE  . 

:  PricesSlashed 


were 
you  over 


is  the  greatest  money  saving  sale"“®«^ 
ver  heard  of.  Prices  cut  to  the  bone  on  Fences, 
~  Gates,  Steel  Posts ,  Roofing  and  Paint . 

GET  BROWN  S  FACTORY  PRICES 

Don't  spend  a  cent  until  you  ko t  my  prices. 
You’ll  be  surprised  when  you  compare  with 
others.  Remember  1  pay  freight  and  sell  only 
direct  from  my  factories  to  you. 

rnpp  96-PAGE  BOOK 
rffLEL  OF  BIG  BARGAINS 

The  greatest  bargain  book  ever  printed. 
Kvery  page  if»  like  finding  money.  Buy  now 
^ — "curing  thin  sale.  Prices  dropped  to  the  bottom, 
liet  your  name  on  a  rcttal  and  mail  NOW.  Jim  Brown,  Pres. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  359  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  will  send  you  as  many  gallons  as  you 
want  of  good  quality  red  or  brown 

BARN  PAINT 

upon  receiptor  remittance.  We  are  paint  special¬ 
ists  and  can  supply  you  with  paint  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Tell  ua  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you 
low  prices.  We  can  save  you  money  by  shipping 
direct  from  our  factory,  satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

On  orders  for  thirty  Kallonnor  over  we  will  prepay  the 
fteiaht  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles. 

AMALGAMATED  PAINT  CO. 

Factory:  372  WAYNE  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


■■  Jmi.. 


Young  Stock  for  Hie  Future  Dairy 


|  chances  are  that  the  trouble  will  disap- 
l  pear  in  four  or  five  days.  It  is  impos- 
I  sible  to  get  rid  of  garget  if  one  persists 
!  in  feeding  the  regular  grain  ration. 


THOUSANDS  of  new  books  are  printed  each  year. 
Some  are  good  and  others  worthless.  Some  books 
seem  to  be  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping 
the  reader  pass  a  few  idle  hours,  while  others  are  so  dull 
and  dry  it  is  an  effort  to  read  them. 


“HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


99 


IS 


an  unusual  book 

ft  contains  more  than  25  stories  of  farm  life  which  will 
hold  your  interest  from  start  to  finish.  The  author  knows 
both  the  dark  and  bright  sides  of  farm  life,  and  thousands 
01  country  people  have  found  pleasure,  inspiration  and 
encouragement  from  these  stories.. 

Every  member  of  your  family  will  enjoy  this  book  and 
it  ought  to  be  in  every  farm  home.  The  price  is  only 
$1 .50,  postpaid. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen— Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . 

Statc . ‘ . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


Ration  with  Mangel  Beets 

I  1  have  one  cow.  and  calf,  purebred  and 
!  registered  Jerseys,  so  would  like  to  feed 
them  th(>  best  I  can.  I  have  raised  a  field 
of  sugar  beets  to  feed  this  Winter.  They 
j  tell  me  around  here  I  will  have  to  pull 
them  before  the  frost  hits  them  or  they 
will  be  strong  and  make  the  milk  taste. 
Is  that  so?  1  have  coni,  corn  fodder  and 
sugar  beets  to  feed,  and  will  have  'o  buv 
the  rest.  Will  you  make  a  ration  using 
these  feeds  as  much  as  vou  can  ?  p.  p.  ji. 

New  York. 

Sugar  beets  intended  for  feeding  dairy 
cows  should  he  harvested  before  frost  and 
carefully  stored  in  appropriate  root  cel¬ 
lars,  or  they  may  be  buried  in  pits.  Se¬ 
lect  a  clear  dry  day  for  pulling  the  beets, 
and  allow  them  to  dry  out  fully  on  the 
outside  before  they  are  gathered  and 
hauled  to  the  pit  for  storage.  The  tops 
should  be  cut  off  either  in  the  field  or 
before  the  mangel  beets  are  placed  in  the 
pit.  T  nder  ordinary  circumstances  il  is 
well  to  dig  a  pit  about  4  ft.  wide  and  as 
long  as  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
crop.  Tt  would  be  well  to  dig  Ibis  about 
3  ft.  deep.  The  pit  should  be  Jined  with 
straw,  and  then  the  beets  should  be  as¬ 
sembled  and  built  up  in  tiers.  As  the  top 
of  the  pit  is  approached  you  should  round 
over  the  top  of  the  pile,  cover  the  beets 
with  straw  or  hay.  which  in  turn  can  be 
covered  with  dirt  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  prevent  the  beets  from  freezing.  Ad¬ 
ditional  dirt  should  he  added  as  cold 
weather  approaches.  The  beets  can  be 
removed  by  opening  one  end  of  the  pit 
and  removing  enough  for  a  day's  use.  The 
straw  should  t  lion  be  packed  hack  into 
the  hole,  and  this  again  re-covered  with 
the  dirt.  They  will  keep  under  these 
conditions  indefinitely.  You  are  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  such  succulence  available  for 
use  in  feeding  your  dairy  cow. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  feed  your  cow 
from  •>  to  0  lbs.  of  a  suitable  grain  mix¬ 
ture  and.  in  addition,  she  should  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  of  the  roughage  that  she  will 
clean  up  with  relish.  Alfalfa  or  clover 


if  they  are  shredded.  Without  silage  I 
would  suggest  that  you  use  some  beet 
pulp,  either  moistened  and  fed  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  succulence,  or  it  can  be  included 
in  a  shovel  mixture  that  is  appended,  or 
.  it  can  be  incorporated  in  the  regular  grain 
ration.  1  would  suggest  yellow  hominy 
meal,  250  lbs. :  wheat  bran,  150  lbs.; 
buckwheat  middlings.  1.)0  lbs,;  cottonseed 
meal,  200  lbs.:  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.; 
corn  germ  meal.  75  lbs.;  dry  beet  pulp. 
125  lbs.  ;•  salt.  15  lbs. 

Ordinarily  in  a  grain  mixture  of  this 
character  1  lb.  will  equal  a  quart,  and  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  feed  one  quart 
daily  for  each  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  cow  per  day.  On  this  basis  a  cow 
yielding  from  30  to  35  lbs.  of  milk  per 
day  should  lie  given  about  10  quarts  of 
feed  in  two  equal  portions,  morning  and 
night  and.  in  addition,  should  be  given 
all  of  the  roughage,  that  is,  mixed  hay  or 
corn  fodder,  that  she  will  consume  with 
relish.  1  sually  there  is  an  advantage  in 
feeding  the  corn  fodder  or  roughage  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  digestion  is  aided  by  this  pro¬ 
cess. 


Long-toothed  Rabbit 

I  have  a  rabbit  that  has  teeth  which 
grow  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  I 
ha vo  had  them  cut  off  three  times.  It 
lias  to  eat  by  pulling  food  in  with  its 
tongue.  T  would  like  to  know  the  cause 
and  remedy.  w.  ir.  M. 

Cortez,  Pa. 

I  eeth  sometimes  grow  to  an  abnormal 
length,  which  causes  difficulty  in  eating. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  reduce  the  length 
by  means  of  a  file  or  a  pair  of  wire  cut¬ 
ting  pliers.  Give  the  rabbit  as  much  hard 
food  to  gnaw  as  possible,  such  as  cabbage 
stumps  and  clover  hay  and  straw  in  place 
of  meadow  hay.  and  provide  the  animal 
with  ash  branches.  The  gnawing  of  this 
hard  stuff  will  retard  the  growth  of  the 
teeth.  f.  i).  g. 


‘Bertie.”  said  his  mother,  “when  you 
divided  those  five  caramels  with  your 
sister,  did  you  give  her  three?”  “No, 
ma.  1  knew  they  wouldn’t  come  out  even, 
so  I  ate  one  ’fore  I  began  to  divide.” — 
Credit  Lost. 
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(Continued  from  page  12i5G)  ,  __  _  _ 

Road”  which  should  rank  with  “Main  I  /  A  D  f2  f  D  C P KQU j P 
Street”  in  its  wealth  of  incident.  It  is  1  Lrw  fl  %J  Km  O  w  fl  Aw  #  f  #  #  *  im\J 
enough  to  say  that  when  I  walked  out 
into  the  rain  once  more  little  Rose  came 
with  me,  down  along  the  elevated, 
through  the  river  tunnel,  over  the  rail¬ 
road,  straight  and  true  to  Hope  Farm. 

There  she  sits  now  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lire  in  Mother’s  lap.  with  her  little 
black  head  against  that  lady’s  shoulder.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  saints  or 
angels  wear  spectacles,  or  whether  their 
hair  turns  gray,  or  how  they  look  when 
the  little  sheep  comes  back  to  the  fold. 

\t  any  rate,  I  judge  by  the  way  this  lady 
looks  ‘at  me  that  I  am  credited  with  a 
home  run. 

3  if  if  if  * 


A  T  HIGHWOOD: 

W«  want  you  to  come  here  and  see  the  size  of  our 
Berkshire#  and  the  size  of  their  litters.  March  boar 
pigs  weighing  up  to  300  pounds.  Unrelated  cilts, 
weanling  pigs.  Big  hogs  that  raise  big  litters. 

H.  C.  *  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE 


So  here  we  are  before  the  fire.  1  he 
boys  gots  something  of  a  soaking  on  the 
“bleachers,”  but  those  apple  chunks,  on 
the  fire,  will  soon  dry  them  out.  ’Hie 
Japanese  bov  lias  piled  up  a  great  supply 
of  fuel.  The  little  girl  is  making  some  of 
her  celebrated  fudge.  My  daughter  is 
preparing  to  give  little  Rose  a  good  bath. 
Cherry-top  is  playing  his  violin  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  great  return,  and  the  two  aunts 
are  beaming  upon  the  company.  Outside, 
the  rain  lias  stopped,  and  _  some  of  the 
stars  are  out.  The  wind  is  rising.  It 
certainlv  looks  like  a  freeze  to  me.  1  lmt 
will  halt  the  run  of  that  kudzu  and  blast 
the  last  rose.  But  I  reflect,  that  it  can¬ 
not  blast  the  spirit  of  those  Jersey  Blacks. 
It  will  only  deepen  the  luster  of  their 
feathers  and  make  them  work  harder  for 
bugs  and  seeds.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Hope  Farm  is  to  have  any  record  finan¬ 
cial  vear,  but,  as  I  look  about  me'  J 
seems  like  a  good  year,  after  all.  Ihe 
apple  crop  is  short  and  we  are  turning 
away  orders,  even  at  $8  per  barrel,  but 
nothing  is  too  good  for  an  occasion  like 
this,  so  just  capture  one  of  those  R.  i. 
Greenings  in  that  basket,  draw  up  to  the 
fire  and  see  if  you  leave  any  core. 

And  Jack  Frost  did  not  come  after  all. 
In  the  morning  there  was  only  »  ^'rmHe 
on  a  few  bean  vines.  I  think  the  old  xel- 
low  looked  in  through  the  window  and 
concluded  to  let  us  have  a  longer  session 
of  life.  _ _  H-  w-  C* 

Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

October  20 — Holsteins.  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

October  25-26 — H  ol  stein  s.  Purebred 

Live  Stock  Sales  Co..  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

October  31— Holsteins.  \an  Gorden 
dUnersal  srilo.  Pikc^  ^  ^  • 

November  4— Virginia  Holstem-Fne- 

S1  ^Ni ov em be? 'l 0— 41  olstefn s .  Canton  Bull 

A ^November  15-16— H ol  st  eins.  AJleShua“y 
Steuben  Holstein  Association,  Ho- new, 

N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Meeting 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Holstein-Frie¬ 
sian  Association  of  America  was  held  at 
St.  Paul.  Minn..  October  1<.  Ihe  secre¬ 
tary’s  report  states : 

“Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  April 
30  last,  we  have  recorded  36.454  cattle 
and  34,874  transfers  up  to  October  i, 
icjoi  and  have  received  ;>02  applications 
for"  membership.  This  covers  a  period  of 
five  months,  and  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  in  registration  ol  -0  per  cent.  If 
the  average  annual  gam  m  registration 
were  maintained  for  the  current  year,  we 
would  record  148,306  head.  If  we  main¬ 
tain  the  present  rate  of  decrease  in  lega¬ 
tion  during  the  year,  we  shall  lecord 
90  773  head.  Transfers  usually  exceed 
registrations,  but  this  year  they  are  about 
4  per  cent  less  than  the  registrations. 


Two  Registered  Berkshire  Sows, 

known  as  Higliwood  Columbia,  American 
Berkshire  Record,  No.  616tl).  1155286,  and  Iligh- 
wood  Columbia.  615th,  255285.  Also  Berk¬ 
shire  Boar,  Anlie  Laddie.  Record  No.  273610. 
Particulars,  apply  Superintendent,  Mrs.  J- 
B.  STANCHF1ELD  ESTATE,  Box  55,  Islip, 
Long  Island. 


Reg.  Large  BERKSHIRE  DAMS 

from  13-Pig  litters;  have  young  pigs i,  b-wgams. 
Also  bargains  in  obler  ones.  REG.  HIGH  IjKEIJ 
JERSEY  BU  LLS,  6  mos.  to  2  years.  Farmers 
prices.  All  stock  shipped  C.  O.D.  Keep  your  casli  and 
see  pedigrees  and  stock  first.  DAVID  WIANT,  Hunting- 
ton  Mills.  Pa  Walnut  Grove  Farm.  Patterson  Grove  Farm 


FOR  SALE.  REASONABLE  PRICES.  DIRECT  FROM  FARM 

Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Pigs 

jersey  Tows  German  Police  Dogs  &  Puppies 

and  IIEIFERS.  FRENVILLE  FARM.  Wayside.  N.  J. 

i’hone  AUenhurftt.  N.  .1..  2354.  or  Beeknian  20G4. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  fFall 
of  1910)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledftle,  Conn. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.  Y  . 

Registered  BERKSHIRES 

Bred  sows  and  fall  pigs.  One  Boar  two  years  old 
and  one  six  months.  Must  he  sold  at  once.  Write 
forprices.  DICKINSON  BROS.,  Bangor,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


,.  .  t/  pure  ;  by  Pan  of  Sharwcll  ;  natu- 
TOKgenblirg  male  rally  hornless;  bavin-'  served  my 

goat!  Will  sell  for  $30.  WM.  SMITH,  Bo.  123.  Msmvlllo,  N.  \ . 


|  7  DOGS  and  FERRETS 


_  .  .  j  COLLIES,  AIREDALES 

German  Shepherd 

MKr"?.ox  l^Ma^con,  Mo.,  formerly  of  O.M.nd,  tor- 


THOROUGHBRED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES:  Sire 

n  real  \irednlc  (the  best  apccimen  in  this  section)  weighing 
sixtv  noundB,  ran  bear  when  ten  one-half  months  old. 
Dani  excellent  watch  dog  si xty  pounds  alao.  Patera  fug 
nished.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  '  A  1 

FARM,  Little  Volley,  >•  »• 


MV  AIREDALE  TERRIERS  SATISFY 

Dr.  KNOX1"6'  °I*ox  SO0"  ’  ‘ " Danbury',1  Conn 


AIREDALE  TERRIER  PUPS  For  Sale 

Unusually  well  bred;  reg.  MARTIN  E.  THEW,  ftrthu,Our8.  N.  V- 


, .  j  I  BITCH,  10-mo*.,  daughter  of  International 
Airedale  GhampionCootinaChinook I- Pers.  Start¬ 
ed  on  rabbits.  *85.  PINEHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Pori  Royol.  P« 


DEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind. 
I*  KTxrr  env  ni?ns  -  Grove  Ltty,  t'a. 


NELSON  BROS. 


B 


erkshlre  Pig-  Breeders  and  feeders.  Fine  quality. 
Low  prices.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Mustitispose  of  40  bead  at  once.  Pigs,  11  weeks  old.  $12; 
1  months,  $20;  6  months  old.  $30.  We  ship  C.  O.  l). 


E.  G.  FISHER 


Hamilton,  New  York 


For  Sale-100  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

6  weeks.  $8  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Dushore,  Pa. 


B 


ERKSHIREH.  Bijr  type  sows,  boars  and  pitfs  for  sale. 
All  stock  guaranteed.  PATJIOOR  FARMS,  Il»rtfl«dd.  N.Y. 


Big  Type 
Registered 

8-weeks-old  pigs,  weigiiing  50  lbs. 

PETER  DUNWALD  &  SONS  Rio,  New  York 


Poland-Chinas 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  for  Breeding  Honors 

Will  Give  A  Continual  Performance  For  Profit. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Spotted  Poland-Chinas 

Beat  blood  lines.  I,.  H.  ZIRKI.K,  Jr.,  Now  Market,  Vlrgiata 


TWO  Duroc  Boars  and  Five  Gilts 


April  farrow. 

FRED  GIERKE 


Prices  reasonable. 

Weedsport,  New  York 


Da  *  o  f  \  C  Sensation,  Orion  and  Taxpayer 

U  lA  VJ  O  Breeding.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F. M .  PATTINGTON  &  SON, Merrifleld,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Durocs  odithia  farm"' s 


Big  type. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 


O.I.C.AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

$8  and  *10  each  prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 

OF.O.  F.  OKI F F I E  R.  I>.  8  NewvlHe,  l*u. 


n;„  T„„.  fl  I  P  ’o  Reg.  Free.  Choice  Pigs  either  S< 
Dig  I  Vpe  U.  I.  u.  S  811  each.  Pairs  no-akin.  Bred  fre 

...  u  -i.'  .  .  .i-r .  ti„.  . .  a  u,i  ■  e _ -  r_l,_  u 


Sex, 

t _ _  om 

State  Vail-  Winners.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  V. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  pigs.  Eigiit  weeks  old.  $9  each.  Re¬ 
gistration  free.  Louis  M.  Wills,  Youngstown,  N.Y. 


Cnr^olo- OR  Qhnal«  45  16s.  each,  *6.50  each.  15 
rOl  o3IB  ZO  olludis  j)moe  pigs,  six  wks..  @4  each. 
ROUSE  BROS.  -  Dushore,  Pa. 

Lone  Pine  Chester  Whites 

YOUR  opportunity.  We  need  the  room.  Yearling 
Boars  sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  again  Champion 
Chester  White  Boar,  at  $50.  Spring  pigs,  sows  and 
boars,  S25  to  $35  each.  Registration  free.  Only  a  few 

left.  VAN  WTCK  FERRIS,  Lone  Pine  Farm,  Greenwood  Lake,  Orange  Co. .N.Y 

EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

FOR  SALE—  Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry  at  Farmers’  Prices.  10-wks,  to 
10  mos.  old.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

Edward  Walter  Box  6GR  West  Chester,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

Prize  winning  spring  hoar  pigs  and  hi  ed  gilts  for 
sale  at  attractive  prices.  BYRON  G.^MOON,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Few  Bred  Sows  for  sale.  Pigs  both  sex.  Some  Boars  about 
ready  for  service.  Reg.  free.  E.  B.  FIGGS.  Delmar,  Del.  R.  0.  1 


Hampshire  Boars  J.  M.  FAI?NS WOKTII°W' Cuba,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  JOHN  DUNLAP.  Jr  ,  Williamsport.  Ohio 


FOXHOUND  PUPS.  Walker  Btrain.  FIELD,  Somers.  Coon. 

rOR  SALE — Blue  Ticked  Rabbit  Hound*.  yokk 

T  Males.  $15.  -  Don  A.  BoaRdman,  Romp.,  Nbw  York 

Wanted— Beagle  Hound  on  10  days'  trial.  Parti¬ 

culars  in  first  letter.  Adv.  5959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AIREDALE,  female,  hunting  strain,  9  months 
old.  $12.00.  Charles  Totb,  Henderson,  Md, 

rmnrTA  Either  Color  or8ex.  Single  pairs  or  do* 

FERRETS  >°4S-  Price  Iist  free'  Catalogue  10c- 

I  kit II la  ■  V  j|_  Kcefcr  A  Co.,  Greenwich,  O. 

aannp o*  For  hunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruc- 

F  F  H  R  ETS  tion  book  and  price  list  free. 

■  fclllli"  ■  “  jjjvi  FARNSWORTH,  Ohi« 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns ’r* Bp;S 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  V. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HICKORY  BEACH  FARM.  Farnham,  N.Y. 

offers  for  sale  to  make  room  for  young  stock— 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull.  No.  54721 .  $150 

4  Grade  Cows,  bred  to  him,  each .  50 

Registered  Dorset  Ram .  50 

Registered  lierkshires,  4-mos.— year.  Address 
37  Lancaster  Ave.  .  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


brf'a  rbm,k;  GUERNSEYS 

We  offer 

BREIBABLIK  ROYAL  MASTER  72212 

born  April  10.  1921.  His  sire,  Broofetnend's  Taurus  of 
Breidablik  11S87.  is  out  of  Brookmead's  Dorothy 
65715,  leader  in  Class  <i  with  742.80  lbs.  fat.  His  dam. 
Forget-me-not  of  Cedartop  28191,  has  a  record  of 
537.46  lbs.  fat  in  Claes  C.  1'HICEI)  FOR  IjTK  K  SALE. 
Full  particulars  of  this  and  other  bulla  will  be  ma.led 
upon  application.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

BREIDABLIK  farm 
P.  O.  Box  950  Wilmington,  Delaware 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  “Sales  List"  ifi  now  ready  to  be  fen? 
to  vou  upon  your  request,  it  cont-ihte  of  15  bulla  k 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  eervice.  Priced 
from  $150  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  ainre  1‘0. 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  , of  Animal  Industry. 


HOLSTEINS 


W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr. 


Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8  12  mcs.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $l50-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

P.  F.  8tuple»,  Mgr..  Knat  Holllxton,  lla«* 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  FO^RSALK 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May — Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W#  dairt  FARMS.  22  S.  32d  Si..  Phil*..  Pa. 

“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SOM  of  "HE  PLUS  ULTRA.”  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS.  Saugertles.  New  York 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

2  years  old.  Dam  made  421.61  fat  in  246  days. 
A  show  bull,  tuberculin  tested. 

T.  H.  METTLER  -  East  Millstone,  N.  I. 


BULL  CALVES  S;S,%5S£ 

out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawlino.  N.  V 

DeRUYTER STOCK  FARM 

offers  20  Reg.  Gueriine.vx.  All  ages.  Write  your 
wants.  P.  L.  DWIGHT,  DcRuyter,  New  York 

GREEN  WAY  FARM  offers  for  sale 

Three  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

7  to  13  raos.  old,  from  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd. 
May  Rose  and  France’s  Jewel  XX  breeding.  I*riccd 
jow.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

N.  C.  BURLEIGH.  Mgr.  -  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


Florham  Farm— For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE— Ram  Lambs 

The  best  all  around  wool,  mutton  sheep  in  the 
world.  Foundation  stock:  Black  Top  Spanish 
Marino,  with  eleven  top  crosses  of  Southdown,  by 
selection,  in  the  past  twenty-three  years,  establish¬ 
ing  a  fixed  type  of  big  shearers  and  tho  best  of 
mutton  (boneless).  Inquire  for  terms  for  lease 
of  aged  rams  or  sale  of  ram  lambs. 

THE  HELD ERB ERG  FARMS 

Inc.  1906 

Altamont,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Edward  R.  Cassidy,  Pres. 


1.  —Bom  -Inn.  2,  1921.  MoetK  black.  SIRE  in  n 

graiidton  of  King  of  The  L’ontiaca.  DAM,  IS. 5 
Ihe.  butter,  .7US.S  lbs.  milk  F*rlco,  *  I  00 

2.  — Born  Feb.  13.  1921.  About tliree-fourths  black. 

SIRE  if)  a  30-11).  grandson  of  King  of  The  Pen 
tines.  DAM,  a  great- grnndda lighter  of  King  of 
The  Pontiacsnnd  granddaughter  of  Aaggie  Grace 
Butter  Boy  1.72  tested  daughters). ..  .Price,  $200 

3.  — Bern  .Ian.  31,  1921.  Nearly  all  white.  SIRE!, 

King  Vecman  Pontiac  llcngerveld  (12  tested 
daughters,  one  30-lb.).  His  sire  is  the  ITO.IKK) 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Alcartra,  and  his  dam  is  a  29- 
lb.  daughter  of  Sir  Veemuu  Itengorveld.  DAM 
is  a  23-lb..  3-year-old  daughter  of  King  Pontiac 
Reliance  and  has  a  305-day  record  of  622  lbs.  but¬ 
ter  snd  almost  12,000  lbs.  milk  as  a  two-year-old. 
Another  double  cross  of  King  of  The  Pontiacs 
and,  in  addition,  the  blood  of  the  two  century 
sires.  King  Segis  Pontiac  and  Sir  Veeman  Hen- 
eld  .  .  .  . .  .  ..Price,  $300 

All  are  well-grown  and  in  good  condition. 

Wire  t"  reserve  one  of  these  bulls.  Herd  under 
Federal  and  State  Supervision. 

BON  ACRE  FARMS.  -  Averin  Park,  N.  Y. 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

20  heifers,  past  1  yr.  old,  $100. 
10  2-yr.  old  springers,  $17 Ip. 
10  close  sprinprer  cows,  $200. 
Prices  on  high  record  cows  and 
heifers  on  request.  15  calres, 
1  to  6  mos.  old,  $75  to  $»«.  15 
registered  bulls,  6  to  18  mos., 
from  $75  up.  75  grade  Hol¬ 
steins  at  your  price.  Grade 
heifer  calves,  $15. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN, Tully.N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Ten  Perfect  Reg.  Holsteins 

Oranoe  Co.,  N.  Y.  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.  Erie  R.  R. 


INCREASE  LENGTH  OF  WOOL 

and  hardiness  of  stock  by  using  a 

Scotch  Hiland  Ram  imported  stock 


F,  BUSHNELL 


Chatham,  New  York 


eU.»nok!r«TE*R-  D,mo  by  imported  sire;  beauties.  Also 
bnropsmre  LING  HdmS  ewes.  Large  Kambouillet  Rams, 
heavily  wooled.  HUBERT  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Foil,,  New  York 


Rams  and  Ewes.  Two  strains  of  breed- 
tl8g.  1161311163  ing,  representing  best  Ohio  flocks.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  J.  C.  WEATIIKRBK,  Trumanoburg,  N.Y 


FOR  SALE— Two-Year-Old  Reg.  Holstein  Bull 

of  tile  famous  De  Kol  family.  Was  won  at  a  rattle  so  can  be 
sold  cheap.  Price.  $200.  Pedigree,  and  any  information 
furnished  on  request.  OLIVER  P.  DICKERSON, Oovcr.N.J.  R.O.  No.  1 


FOR  SALE-IIol»tel,i  Bull,  twenty  months  old.  Ready 
for  service.  Beautifully  marked.  Black  and  White. 
FAANK  ALEXE,  12D  Boston  Itoad,  Larchoiont,  N.Y.  Telephone  €0 7 


Hol.toin-Kr Iciaii  II. Her  and  Bull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGrow.  Corllond  Co..  N.V 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CRE8TMONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Pn. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Ayrshire  HEIFER  CALVES 

From  heavy  producing  dams  and  sired  by  a  grandson  of 
Hobsland  Perfect  Pieces  No.  16933.  Prices  l  ight. 

J.  A.  DOREMUS  -  Gladstone,  \.  J. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE 

24  choice,  registered,  female 

JERSEYS 

A  profit  producing  farmer’s  herd 
proven  by  several  year’s  cowtest 
assoc’n’s  Official  Records. 

Large,  vigorous  and  healthy 
Free  from  tuberculosis 
Sixteen  milking  now. 

bred  right 
C.  E.  Palmer 


RAISED  RIGHT 

New  Haven,  Vermont 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWKSaud  Ram 

Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Kwes  and  Ram  Lambs  For 
Sale  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 
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Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams.  Some  good 
Ewes.  FRED  VAN  VLKKT,  Lodi,  New  York 


FOR  SALE— Reg.  Hampshire  Sheep— Rams  A  Ewes. 

At  all  times.  THOMAS  HASLKTT,  Hai.l.  New  York 


Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS 

1, 2 and  3 yrs.  old,  and  Ram  lambs  C.G.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  H.Y 


HAMILTON  irDCrVC 
FARM  I  3 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC- Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 

Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  Heifers  due  from 

now  oil.  Heifer  calves.  Write  Koatei-tlelds,  F.  O.  Box 
178,  Morristown,  MorrlsCo.,  N-  J.  Prices  reduced. 

Three  '  JET  Jersey 

flue  Boar,  year  old.  CONE  &  SMITH,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

Hedges  Homestead  Stock  Farm 

offers  young  Jersey  Bulls,  by  White  Heart’s  Rustic 
Sigmond.  out  of  Rgister  of  Merit  datns.  Farmers’ 
prices.  C.  H.  Jeuniiios,  Owner,  East  Durham, Greene  Co.  ,N  Y 


sTlf.  One  Grade  Hampshiredown  Ram  ,^!k»S,*mSS 

#25.  Write  for  particulars.  Raymond  RUSSELL.  Booikiiic,  n.v. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rama  and  Kwea  for  sale. 
H.  B.  COVERT  I.odi,  Nkw  York 

For  Sale-Registered  Oxford-down  Buck  Lambs 

J.  YV.  WILSON  -  Pittsfield,  Maine 


RABBITS 


R 


eg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  and  2  years  old.  Wooled  to 
nose.  Bargains.  LEROY  0.  BOWElt,  l.udlowvlllo,  N,  T. 


Ixford  Downs  RAMS.  Also  a  few  choice  EWES. 
P  STRATTON  FARM  -  Watervillk,  Maine 


Rea.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


Shropshire  and  Southdown  Rains.  By  Wardwell 
and  McEwen  sires.  1.  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS.Eaot  Cbilhsm,  N.V. 

r  f«  |„  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
rorbale  EWES.  Apply  OPIim  FARM.  l>archo*e,  N.Y. 

Fairholmc  Hampshire  RAMS  this  season  are  excep¬ 
tional  bargain!.  Sired  by  an  Imported  show  ram.  All 
lent  on  approval.  Earl  I>.  Brown,  Tllon,  N.Y.  R.  No.  2 


|MMIIHIIHHHHimMlllimmiMHMIIIMmmni|IIIHHIIMIimHIHHHIIIIIHIIItllllMmHIIIHHIIH»imiMHHHj| 

I  The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbitries  I 

1  Our  Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealunds  are  unsurpassed  | 
I  in  this  region.  This  is  attested  by  ihe  unprecedent-  | 
=  ed  call  upon  us  for  Bucks.  Let  us  have  your  inqui-  = 
s  lies.  Do  not  ask  us  fora  list  of  our  stock  ;  tell  us  | 
i  about  what  you  want.  Special,  this  week  :  A  tine  1 
=  pair  of  young  Rufus  Reds,  six  months  old.  from  | 
1  winning  parents,  excellent,  first  $5  gets  them.  As  s 
|  usual,  your  order  returned  if  unsuccessful. 

|  THEO.  S.  MOORE  -  Stockton,  N.  J.  | 

Guinn. . . 


3NT  EW  Z5EALAND  X=L  EDS 

Sire,  grandson  of  famous  Gilmore’s  Pride.  Dams, 
winners  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  Also  Black 
Siberian*.  All  stock  sold  on  approval. 

RABBITRY  40  Pratt  St  WINSTED.  CONN, 

Bargains, considering  quality.  New  Zealand  and  Flemish 
Giant  Rabbits.  Healthy,  pedigreed.  Shipped  C.O.l). 
EDITH  SANDERS  Tozcnshend,  Vermont 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Artificial  Lighting  for  Poultry 

Most  of  the  commercial  poultrymen 
seem  to  understand  artificial  illumination 
of  the  poultry  house.  Many  who  handle 
small  flocks  are  asking  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  plan.  A  bulletin  by  Prof. 
If.  R.  Lewis,  issued  by  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  gives  such  an  excel¬ 
lent  statement  of  the  matter  that  we  can 
hardly  do  better  than  make  extracts  from 
it,  which  we  do,  as  follows: 

This  system  is,  of  course,  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  forcing  pullets.  It  should  not 
be  used  for  breeding  hens,  and  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  profitable  for  older  hens.  At  New 
Brunswick  the  average  profit  from  using 
lights  on  pullets  was  a  little  over  $1.40 
per  bird.  The  lights  induced  these  pul¬ 
lets  to  lay  more  eggs  during  the  season 
when  eggs  were  highest  in  price.  The 
fuel  and  operating  cost  of  the  lighting 
was  about  4*4  cents  per  bird  in  a  flock 
of  1,100. 

1.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
all  birds  under  lights  should  be  graded 
and  flocked  according  to  age.  condition 
and  laying  qualities.  Pullets  of  different 
ages  and  pullets  and  hens  should  always 
be  kept  in  different  flocks. 

2.  When  lights  are  operated  on  pullets, 
they  should  be  started  November  1  and 
run  until  April  1  or  later.  Starting  lights 
earlier  than  November  1  results  in  an 
exceedingly  heavy  production  in  the  early 
Fall,  making  jt.  almost  impossible  to  hold 
the  birds  in  high  producing  condition  dur¬ 
ing  the.  following  severe  Winter  months. 

3.  When  lights  are  run  on  hens,  they 
should  not  be  started  until  January  1  and 
should  be  run  until  April  I  or  later.  The 
idea  in  running  lights  on  hens  is  to  allow 
them  to  go  through  the  moult  normally, 
get  back  their  body  weight  and  to  come 
into  normal  producing  condition,  which 
generally  takes  place  about  the  first  of 
the  year.  On  or  after  this  time  lights 
may  be  used  on  yearlings  or  two-year-old 
hens  which  are  mated  and  used  for  pro¬ 
ducing  purposes.  It  is  generally  very  un¬ 
desirable  to  stop  artificial  lights  until  the 
hours  of  normal  daylight  have  more  near¬ 
ly  caught  up  with  the  artificial  day.  This 
means  that  it  is  unwise  and  unsafe  to 
stop  the  lights  until  April  T  or  later. 

4.  When  lights  are  finally  turned  off  in 
the  Spring  it  must  be  done  very  gradual¬ 
ly;  about  10  minutes  change  in  a  single 
day  is  all  that  it  is  safe  to  make. 

5.  Morning  lights  are  superior  to  even¬ 
ing  lights  or  to  a  combination  of  morning 
and  evening  lights.  The  best  time  for 
starting  the  lights  is  at  4  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  running  them  until  dawn,  or  to 
start  them  at  such  a  time  that  during  a 
normal  day  of  24  hours,  14  hours  of  light 
and  10  hours  of  darkness  may  be  given 
the  birds. 

G.  Feeding  is  one  of  the  vital  problems 
in  the  successful  management  of  birds 
under  lights.  They  should  be  fed  grain, 
if  possible,  four  times  a  day.  This  keeps 


12.  Tests  show  that  birds  will  react 
favorably  to  lights  in  from  seven  to  10 
days  immediately  following  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  artificial  illumination.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  months,  if  properly  han¬ 
dled,  flocks  may  be  expected  to  increase 
their  production  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
over  unlighted  flocks. 

13.  If  birds  are  handled  properly  un¬ 
der  lights,  there  should  be  no  expectation 
of  moult  or  decided  check  in  production 
during  the  lighted  period  or  immedia- 
ately  following  or  when  the  lights  are 
turned  oil:  in  the  Spring,  provided  in  the 
latter  ease  that  the  lights  are  not  turned 
off  before  April  1,  and  further  provided 
the  lights  be  reduced  gradually. 

14.  Birds  under  lights  are  surely  no 
more  subject  to  roup,  colds,  canker  or  any 
other  diseases  than  are  unlighted  birds. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  results 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  lighted 
flocks  are  in  better  physical  condition  and 
more  resistant  to  disease. 

15.  Lighting  is  primarily  a  feeding 
problem.  By  lengthening  the  day,  more 
time  is  given  the  birds  to  consume  the 
food  from  which  they  can  manufacture 
pore  eggs.  It  is  not  a  forcing  production 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Lights  simply 
advance  the  season  of  heavy  production 
from  the  Spring  months,  when  the  days 
are  lengthening,  to  the  natural  shorter 
days  of  the  Fall  and  Winter.  The  lighted 
flock  in  December  and  January  resembles 


much  could  he  fed  successfully  to  100 
kens?  w.  u.  g. 

Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  think  that  dried  beet  pulp  has 
ever  become  very  popular,  asj  ...^.altry 
food,  though  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  fed  as  any  other  '  •''tni  Je 
food  would  be.  In  my  own  trio  I 

have  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  ,^wls  to 
eat  it,  even  when  mixed  with  bran  or 
some  other  palatable  food.  If  the  fov  Is 
will  eat  it,  however,  it  may  be  given  them 
in  moderate  quantity,  as  you  would  give 
cabbages  or  whole  beets.  It.  should  be 
understood  that  vegetables  are  not  “green 
foods,”  that  is,  they  do  not  contain  the 
same  food  principles  that  are  found  in 
the  green  leaves  of  clover  and  the  grasses. 
A  egetables  are  succulent  foods  containing 
juices  that  are  of  greater  value  than  their 
mere  food  content  would  indicate,  but 
they  do  not  contain  the  chlorophyl  that 
gives  color  to  green  leaves,  aud  they  can¬ 
not  wholly  replace  this  element  in  the 
diet.  Both  vegetable  and  green  foods 
should  be  supplied  if  available,  but  if 
only  one  is  to  be  bad  the  green  foods  are 
to  be  preferred.  m.  b.  d. 

Giving  Epsom  Salts  to  Hens 

T  wish  to  give  my  hens  Epsom  salts, 
but  do  not  know  how  much  to  give  them. 
How  much  should  be  given  each  hundred? 
Should  I  dissolve  it  in  water  before  mix¬ 
ing  it  iu  the  mash,  or  give  it  in  the  mash 
in  its  natural  state?  j  j. 

Ml.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

One  pound  of  Epsom  salts  to  each  100 
fowls  is  an  ordinary  dose  when  admin- 
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toes,  $2.50  per  bushel,  and  two  bags  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  $5.75  a  bag.  sirs.  e.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  bad  an  agreement  at  the  time 
you  sold  your  interest  in  the  property 
that  you  were  to  have  the  crops,  there 
seems  to  be  no' reason  why  you  could  not 
go  aud  harvest  the  same.  I  would  not  be 
much  afraid  of  a  trespass  action.  You 
must  be  certain  that  you  can  r  your 
agreement,  however,  if  it  was  n*.  ,u  writ¬ 
ing. 

A  tenant  whose  estate  is  terminated  by 
an  uncertain  event,  which  lie  could  neither 
foresee  nor  control,  is  entitled  to  the  an- 
nual  crops  which  lie  has  sown  or  planted 
while  bis  estate  continued.  One  being  a 
tenant  for  years  or  for  any  other  certain 
time  knows  when  his  estate  will  termi¬ 
nate,  and  it  is  folly  to  sow  or  plant  when 
he  knows  he  cannot  reap  the  harvest  It 
seems  to  be  a  well-established  rule  that  a 
tenant  has  no  right  to  crops  when  his 
lease  is  terminated  by  a  paramount  title 
subverting  his  own.  For  instance,  where 
a  tenant  rents  property  on  which  there 
was  a  mortgage  and  the  mortgage  was 
foreclosed  the  tenant  cannot  go  back  and 
harvest  his  crops.  n.  t. 


Alien  School  Trustee 

At  the  district  school  meeting  in  May 
an  alien  was  elected  sole  trustee  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  patrons  were  not 
familiar  with  the  law,  and  as  he  is  a 
taxpayer  aud  parent  of  children  consid¬ 
ered  him  qualified.  Section  203  of  the 
school  law  provides  that  a  voter  must  be 
a.  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  Sec¬ 
tion  221  provides  that  every  school  dis¬ 
trict  officer  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  must  he  a  qualified  voter  of 
the  district.  Apparently  the  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the  district  desire  to  remove 
him  from  office  at  once.  What  is  the 
proper  procedure?  e.  r.  s. 

Having  elected  an  alien  for  office  of 
sole  trustee,  and  so  much  time  having 
elapsed  since  the  school  meeting,  the  dis¬ 
trict  now  stands  without  a  trustee,  for 
the  alien  has  never  been  qualified  to  act. 
Your  procedure,  is  to  notify  the  district 
superintendent  in  your  particular  super¬ 
visory  district,  who  will  call  a  special 
school  meeting  or  appoint  a  trustee. 

n.  r. 


The  Berrangs  Are  Moving  West 


them  active  and  exercising.  The  exact 
time  will  depend  upon  the  time  the  lights 
are  used. 

7.  .  Birds  under  lights  must  he  fed  more 
heavily  of  grain  than  birds  not  under 
lights.  Without  this  precaution  a  rapid 
reduction  in  body  weight  of  the  birds  will 
follow,  due  to  the  heavy  production  which 
they  are  making.  Such  rapid  loss  of 
weight  will  put  the  birds  in  a  condition 
to  go  to  pieces  more  easily  in  the  Spring. 
During  the  Winter  months.  14  lbs.  of 
grain  per  day  to  each  100  lions  under 
lights  seems  to  he  the  correct  amount. 
Be  sure  that  dry  mash  is  left  before  them 
constantly. 

S.  Electric  lights  are  far  superior  in 
efficiency,  in  labor  cost  and  in  cost  of 
operation  to  any  other  method  of  operat¬ 
ing  illumination.  Two  25-watt  lights  in 
a  standard  multiple  unit  section.  20x20, 
poultry  house  seems  t<>  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  light  and  gives  the  best  distrib- 
tion.  Two  lights  are  far  superior  to  one, 
as  the  pen  is  more  evenly  illuminated  and 
the  amount  of  shadow  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

0.  Barn  lanterns,  while  showing  some 
influence  on  production,  arc  not  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  electric  illumination.  They  do 
not  provide  sufficient  light  and  there  is 
the  great  burden  of  caring  for  them. 
However,  on  a  farm  or  with  a  small  flock 
their  use  may  be  profitable. 

10.  Gasoline  lanterns  have  been  tried 
extensively  in  New  Jersey  and  have  been 
found  to  possess  serious  deficiency.  The 
great  amount  of  labor  involved  is  one  se¬ 
rious  drawback.  The  danger  from  fire  is 
an  important  matter  which  cannot  be 
overlooked.  The  fact  that  dust  which  is 
plentiful  in  the  ordinary  poultry  bouse, 
continually  clogs  up  the  air  intake  in 
spite  of  frequent  cleaning,  is  a  serious  set 
back  to  their  efficiency. 

11.  In  order  to  operate  the  electric 
lights  automatically,  expensive  time 
switches  are  not.  necessary.  Many  poul¬ 
trymen  are  finding  it  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient  to  accomplish  the  automatic  turning 
on  of  the  lights  by  using  an  automatic 
alarm  clock  placed  so  that  the  winding 
key  comes  in  contact  with  a  lever  switch. 
When  the  alarm  goes  off  the  key  turns 
and  pushes  the  switch  over. 


Our  readers  are  taking  a  great  interest 
iu  the  Western  trip  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  (\ 
Berrang,  who  are  journeying  to  t  lie  Pacific 
Coast  with  an  ox  team.  Several  of  our 
people  have  met  them  on  the  road  jogging 
along  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  a  day— 
happy  and  viewing  the  slowly  passing 
world  with  quiet  contentment.  Now  we 
have  the  following  note  from  one  of  our 
people  with  a  picture  of  the  ox-Pullman ! 

Thinking  it  might  interest  the  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  know  how  far  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Berrang  and  the  oxen  are  on 


tlieir  way  by  this  time, *  1  will  state  they 
stopped  over  iu  this  town  (the  Tenth 
Ward  of  Wheeling,  \Yest  Virginia)  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon.  Sept.  24,  for  two  or 
three  hours  to  graze  and  rest  the  oxen. 
They  were  well,  and  the  oxen  standing 
the  trip  fine,  in  good  order  and  looking 
"'ell.  They  left  this  place  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  for  Ohio,  traveling  on  the  Old 
National  Road.  They  were,  I  have  no 
doubt,  meeting  expenses  by  selling  these 
cards,  three  for  twenty-five  cents,  and 
other  articles.  They  have  a  long  drive 
ahead  of  them,  but  we  hope  they  will  get 
through  some  time  next  year. 

West  Virginia.  John  j.  jacob. 


in  every  respect  the  heavy  producing  flock 
in  April  under  natural  conditions. 

1G.  One  should  never  attempt  the  use 
of  lights  unless  he  is  willing  to  put  every 
possible  personal  effort  into  caring  for 
his  birds.  The  birds  will  not  respond  by 
the  use  of  light  alone.  First,  good  birds, 
properly  graded ;  next,  the  lights  regu¬ 
larly  and  properly  operated,  proper  and 
careful  feeding,  proper  watering,  and  last¬ 
ly,  regularity  in  every  practice,  with  the 
greatest  regularity  in  hours  of  lighting. 


istered  to  a  flock.  The  salts  may  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  and  mixed  with  a  moist 
mash,  feeding  the  latter  so  that  each  hen 
shall  get  her  proper  share,  or  the  salts 
may  be  dissolved  in  the  full  day’s  supply 
of  drinking  water  and  administered  iu 
that  way.  The  salts  should  not  he  given 
in  a  small  amount  of  water,  however, 
when  administered  to  the  entire  flock. 

M.  B.  P. 


Dissolution  of  Partnership 

A,  B  and  G  own  a  farm,  each  au  equal 
share.  A  bought  at  the  start  the  greater 
part  of  the  stock  and  implements,  etc.,  to 
start  '.he  farm.  B  and  O  work  ou  the 
farm  and  make  improvements,  as  build¬ 
ings,  fences,  and  farm  in  general ;  also 
buy  new  stock,  etc.  There  being  no  reg¬ 
ular  agreement  made  as  to  stock  and  im¬ 
plements.  it  was  put  off  and  off  until  now 
it  is  nearly  four  years,  and  still  no  agree¬ 
ment.  O  desires  to  withdraw  entirely 
from  the  farm.  What  steps  must  he 
take?  Can  he  compel  A  and  B  to  buy 
him  out  on  reasonable  terms?  Does  each 
partner  own  just  what  he  bought  and 
paid  for?  Your  information  will  be 
greatly  valued,  as  C  desires  only  the  ac¬ 
tual  money  invested  in  Hie  farm,  plus 
what  money  he  spent  on  stock,  etc.  lie 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  extra  gain, 
what  the  farm  is  worth  today,  f.  z.  m. 

On  dissolution  of  a  co-partnership  ex¬ 
isting  under  an  agreement  whereby  each 
partner  contributed  equal  capital  aiid  was 
to  share  the  profits  and  losses  equally, 
advances  made  by  one  partner  in  excess 
of  the  amount  agreed  to  be  contributed  by 
him  must  be  repaid  to  him  out  of  the 
partnership  property  remaining  after  pay¬ 
ment  ol  partnership  debts,  before  the  sur¬ 
plus  to  b<>  divided  among  the  partners  or 
the  loss  .to  be  apportioned  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  When  no  time  is  stipulated  for 
the  continuance  of  a  partnership  either 
party  may  terminate  it  at  bis  election.  If 
an  accounting  cannot  be  arrived  at  by 
agreement,  any  partner  may  bring  an  ac¬ 
tion  iu  court  for  an  accounting.  n.  T. 


“Poultry  Fit  to  Eat” 

I  have  just  read  the  letter  pertaining 
to  “Poultry  Fit  to  Eat.”  page  1142,  and 

I  must  really  say  I  should  not  like  to 
have  B.  M.  Ivleppinger  prepare  any  fowl 
for  me,  as  I  should  not  like  my  victuals 
washed  with  soap.  Unless  I-  want  to 
save  the  feathers,  I  dip  them  into  scald¬ 
ing  water  for  a  minute,  and  the  feathers 
then  rub  off  readily.  Sometimes  I  spread 
feathers  out  and  dry  them.  By  this 
method  it  saves  singeing.  After  every¬ 
thing  lias  been  drawn  I  prefer  plunging 
into  good  cool  water  and  washing  freely 
with  my  hand  until  clean ;  then  the  out¬ 
side  may  be  wiped  or  not,  as  one  prefers, 
ami  then  Hie  bird  bung  by  the  neck  to 
drain,  after  which  it  can  be  roasted  or 
fixed  any  style.  I  generally  stuff  them 
with  a  good  dressing  and  put  in  double 
roaster,  and  when  brown  on  one  side  turn 
onto  other  and  let  hake  until  it  begins  to 
break  to  pieces.  The  time  varies,  young 
fowls  three  to  four  hours,  old  fowls  five 
to  six  hours,  when  the  toughest  of  fowls 
will  be  done  and  fit  for  a  king. 

Hingknm,  Mass.  m.  e.  G. 


Legal  Questions 


Increased  Rent 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  for  Poultry 

What  do  you  think  of  dried  beet  pulp 
for  poultry?  Soaking  it  iu  warm  water 
from  oue  day  until  the  next,  could  it  be 
fed  iu  place  of  green  feed?  If  so.  how 


Tenant’s  Right  in  Crop 

About  two  years  ago  I  bought  a  small 
property.  Former  owner  being  dead  and 
bis  family  living  in  England,  the  admin¬ 
istrator  sold  the  place  to  me,  giving  me  an 
agreement  that  iu  case  lie  failed  to  give 
me  a  clear  title  lie  would  return  my 
money.  Afterwards  I  learned  that  he 
should  have  gone  through  the  orphans’ 
court  before  sale,  before  I  gave  a  receipt 
to  tax  sale,  so  I  refused  to  take  tax  sale 
deed,  and  notified  him  that  he  should  re¬ 
turn  my  money.  lie  then  sold  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  another  man,  sending  him  to  me 
to  buy  the  agreement  away  from  me. 
Meanwhile  I  bad  planted  about  one-half 
acre  of  potatoes  on  the  property  before  be 
sol  dthe  place.  Before  I  gave  receipt  to 
new  buyer  for  the  money  and  returned 
agreement  I  notified  the  buyer  that  I 
would  dig  my  potatoes  away  and  not  sell 
them  with  the  property.  He  said  it  was 
all  right.  Now  lie  says  I  cannot  take  my 
potatoes.  I  went  to  see  the  administra¬ 
tor  to  see  if  he  sold  my  potatoes.  lie 
agreed  that  the  potatoes  were  mine,  but 
that  he  would  sue  me  for  trespassing  if  I 
went  to  dig  them.  Would  you  give  me  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  what  I  should  do?  If  buyer 
wishes  to  buy  potatoes  I  am  willing' to 
sell  them  for  cost  of  seed  and  fertilizer. 

I  planted  there  four  bushels  of  seed  pota- 


Tbe  apartment  in  which  we  live  needs 
repair.  Large  portions  of  the  plastering 
in  the  kitchen  have  fallen  off,  etc.  The 
landlord  has  made  several  promises  that 
it  would  be  fixed  “soon,”  but  nothing  lias 
been  done  for  more  than  a  year.  Now  we 
have  received  notice  that  the  rent  will  be 
$75  per  month  instead  of  $05  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  Ten  dollars  more  per  month,  or 
$120  more  per  year  is  what  he  wants. 
All  tenants  have  so  been  notified.  Has 
lie  any  legal  right  to  advance  the  rent? 
Fan  In'  put  us  out  if  we  refuse  to  pay  the 
raise !  Even  if  lie  does  do  the  needed  re¬ 
pairs,  which  could  in  no  sense  be  con¬ 
strued  to  be  extensive  improvements, 
would  lie  have  a  right  to  raise  the  rent? 
What  do  you  know  about  the  law  in  this 
case?  c.  c.  N. 

By.  the  laws  of  1020  it  was  provided 
that  it  shall  be  a  defense  to  au  action  for 
rent  accruing  under  an  agreement,  for 
premises  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  or  in 
a  city  in  a  county  adjoining  a  city  of  the 
first  class,  occupied  for  dwelling  purposes, 
that  such  rent  is  unjust  and  unreasonable 
and  that  the  agreement  under  which  it  is 
sought  is  oppressive.  The  plaintiff  may 
prove  the  fairness  and  reasonableness  of 
the  rent,  but.  the  presumption  is  that 
where  it  appears  the  rent  lias  been  in¬ 
creased  over  the  rent  as  it  existed  one 
year  prior  to  the  agreement,  that  the  rent 
charged  is  unjust  and  unreasonable. 

n.  r. 
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.^■^YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

10%  Reduction  from  Prices  in  1921  Booklet 

Note  tl.  <t\ires  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  pro.,  .so,  ventilator  above  the  8  win  King  win- 
iiow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equippiiiK  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showine  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph.  Mass. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Hv  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  moro 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowl3  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  Bone  Cutter 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bp, 


bounty,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 


This  $  '.ost  is  bold  at  Emerson.  N.  .1..  under 
cot  Vow  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 

•tOO  pons,  each  with  20  birds.  Pol- 


Th Grt.  urn  cacu  »vun 

lowing  i.»  itio  record  of  week  ending  October  2 
(fa’  ‘Y.-eigbtli  week): 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

«  Vu 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  .1 . 

Ktjon  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

Harry  II.  Ober,  N.  J . 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  It.  I .  . 

Koselawn  Farm,  N,  J . .  .. 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass . 

Hoy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J . 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTKS 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa  . 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J  —  . 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

It.  C.  It.  1.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J  .  . 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass  . 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J  . 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J . 

R.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J .  •  •  - 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  . 

C  AMPIN  ES 

Mrs.  B.  VV.  Bralnard,  N.  Y . 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J . 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  . 

Solomon  ltichman,  N,  J .  . 

LEGHORN 8 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  46 

J.  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J .  6ft 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  4ft 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J  — 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J  . 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J . 

Alex  Elebenbaum,  N.  J . 

Eigen raucli  ft  De  Winters,  N.  J 
Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Mattie  H .  Eppele.  N.  J  . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich . 

Richard  Franke,  N.  J . 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Chas.  E.  Grove,  Dei . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Henry  E.  Heine,  N.  J . 


MODEL 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
rristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days’ Free  Trial. 

o  money  in  advance.  _ 

Send  Today  for  Fr®® 

F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Milford,  MaSSJ 


s 


THEY  C  A  Y  that  it’s  hard  to  raise  poultry  profit- 
InCI  OH  I  ably  without  having  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  to  refer  to  at  times.  America  8  Most 
Widely  Known  Poultry  Paper  will  como  to  yon 
evory  month  if  you  say  so,  as  it  goes  to 30,000  others. 
■I  months’  trial  25c;  $i  a  year.  Sample  Copy  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE.  Box  2.  Syracuse„N..Y 

DRY  MIL  K 

FOR  CALVES,  PIGS,  HENS 

or  anything  needing  cow’s  skimmed  milk.  Barrels 
of  250  lbs.  W.  A.  Kandel,  R  1.  Seymour,  Conn. 


For  Sale— Used  NcwtownGiant  Colony  Brooders 

Coal  and  Oil.  All  sizes;  guaranteed  serviceable  as  new. 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  -  SOUTHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 

KEY  RING  Celluloid  LEG  BANDS 

All  colors.  100— ««•;  500— $ l  25;  1,000— *8,  postpaid.  State 
color  and  breed.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  South.mptiin,  N.  Y. 

T3AR  RE  DILOCKS  *  J*  ** 

cockerels  bred  front  Parks’  best  pedigreed  stock, 
$5.  Also  few  two-year-old  and  yearling  b*ns,  same 
strain,  $3  and  $4.  ELMER  R  GREGOR,  Southport,  Conn. 

Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Cornell  certified.  Bred  from  certified  stock.  Soo 
Pen  2.  Storrs  Contest.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FA  KM ,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 

nendy-to-Lay  Pullet*,  *8  each  ;  cockerels,  $5.  Ti.  I, 
11  lteds.  A.  B.  II A  LI,.  Wallingford,  Conn 

APRIL  u:v.j  D.dloJa  Twenty— *28;  Fifty— *65;  One 
hatch! D  Mixed  rut  lets  llundred-Slio.  May  Hatched. 
Twenty—  $25;  Fifty— $«©;  One  Hundred— $100.  liocks. 
Reds, Leghorns,  at  82.50  each.  Also  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys  at  Special  prices.  H.  A.  SOUOER.Box  29,  Sellersville.  Pa. 

S.  C.  Black  MINORCA  COCKERELS 

Ancona  anti  Barred  Rock,  83  up.  Barred  Rock, 
R.  I.  Red,  S.  G.  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets.  81.75  up. 
E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 

r*  A  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas, 

rineDreeaS  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Telford,  P*. 

nAHDEE'S  IHIAVH  America's  Standard 

PfrffcT  IHICKS  Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 

1  15 KIN  "WVIlW  PflRDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 

3VE.  B.  GrOBBLERS 

selected  from  50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ANNA  MEIER  Box  18  Coxsackle,  N.Y. 

b  rtl  1  /s,.  ,  The  Super-hen— enough 

Jersey  Black  Giants  3  „,.r«f0"7r 

capons.  Free  circular.  1>.  I*.  UPIIAM,  Bclmnr,  N.  J. 

OKNS  OF  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  White  Rocks, 

■  Harred  KoeUs,  Silver  Wyandotte-*  and  Light  Brahmas, 
1021  hatch,  at  $10  per  pen.  E.  P.  SHELMIDINE.  Lorr»ine.  Mew  York 

White  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Young  Ducks  and  Drakes  from  all-year-round  layers 
and  show  winners  ai  reasonable  prices. 

Frederick  Greiiuolf  <8  Cirljlo  Avc.  Iliiftulo,  N.Y. 

roil  8AI.E — Giant  Africa  <Jcc*e  and  Guilder*,  *6 

r  each.  HENRY  MAA8SEN,  Owkoo,  New  York 

Winler  EggsareAssured  ISIS’. 

May  pullet*  and  cockerels  from  best  pens,  *K  and 

I.  F.  GREGOR  -  Southport,  Conn. 

For  Sale-200  YEARLING  HENS 

at  $1  40  each.  Also  Juno  pallets,  SI. 75.  Cockerels, 
S3  to  $5.  Tom  Barron  strain 

RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Cortland,  New  York 

KSLImL®  Light  Brahma  Cockerel  and  Pullets 

-old  Price  83.50  each.  Won  six  first  prizes 
at  Suffolk  Co.  Fair.  Kiverhoad,  L.I. 

BAYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Gretnuorf.  L  1  .  N  Y.  HENRY  A  HEDGES.  Prop. 

nnnuiOU  Early,  range  raised.  Giant  utility.  $2. SO, 

CORNISH  *3.  I-.  COMPTON,  21  N.  60,  fblladalpbla 

|EN  OF 

*15- 


WHITE  ORPINGTON.  Good  quality 
E.  P.  BHEI.MIDINK,  I.oitnAlNK,  Nuw  Youk 


The  Hoebn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash . 


George  C.  Johnson,  N.  .1 . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Robert  O.  Knapp.  N.  Y . 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y . 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  24 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  R.  1  . . 

Meadowedge  Farm  N.  Y .  52 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N.  J  . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  - 

Samuel  Niece  &  Sou,  N.  J .  113 

S.  Olsen,  N,  J . . 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J _ 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 


Roseblll  Farm,  N  .  .1  .  . 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J . 

J.  W.  Scbreib,  N.  Y .  4ft 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  E.  Spear,  >.J . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  G.  Sinimonds,  N.  J  . 

Matthew  Stotbart.  Jr.,  N,  J  .... 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J .  48 

Wallace  S.  Suydnm,  N.  J . 

Tom’s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  Uouten,  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J . 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  67 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J.. 

.James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . 


Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . 

S  C  W  LEGHORN  EJ 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn . 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’ Assn. .. 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 

Total  . 


Week 

Total 

34 

2184 

30 

2154 

39 

1942 

59 

2632 

47 

2856 

32 

1855 

44 

2272 

26 

1673 

21 

1836 

39 

2060 

48 

2155 

19 

1207 

HI 

3276 

27 

2615 

48 

2385 

48 

o426 

48 

2588 

38 

2363 

34 

2636 

24 

2563 

34 

2080 

29 

1780 

48 

1977 

61 

2436 

36 

2333 

48 

2742 

46 

3073  1 

65 

3590 

45 

2829 

37 

2685 

30 

2524 

51 

3219 

2594 

64 

2914 

39 

2642 

51 

2856 

59 

3037 

43 

2756 

2  ft 

3364 

50 

3008 

4 

2461 

42 

2474 

17 

2010 

.  31 

2886 

.  44 

2882 

66 

3616 

.  29 

2599 

2823 

.  32 

2652 

.  23 

2600 

.  38 

2838 

.  40 

3201 

.  34 

2581 

.  24 

2797 

.  55 

2662 

2975 

8 

1300 

.  52 

2774 

.  38 

2453 

41 

2759 

.  60 

2999 

.  33 

2608 

3046 

•  40 

2894 

2882 

.  31 

2249 

.  38 

2969 

2807 

3061 

.  31 

2574 

48 

3102 

4ft 

3056 

.  31 

2728 

.  47 

2636 

.  48 

2534 

19 

2383 

.  34 

2866 

41 

3428 

2929 

.  36 

2608 

11 

2600 

31 

2371 

..  36 

2110 

2699 

.  35 

2562 

2873 

43 

323* 

6 

2433 

SSN. 

..  43 

IES 

2372 

60 


S3 


39 


41 


22 

47 

30 

39 

39 


3033 

2365 

2101 

2175 


2417 

2373 

2289 

2189 

2524 


3887  260609 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pedigreed  cockerels  from  liens  witli  official  records 
ud  to" 282  eggs.  Breeding  pens,  also  pullets  5  to  7 
mos.  old.  JULES  F  FRANCAIS,  Westhamptoii  Beach,  N.Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  COCKERELS 

The  new  Breed.  Finest  stock.  Early  May  hatched.  Price 
SB  each.  Address,  F.  If.  liiirdmv,  Chittenden,  >  I. 


B.  J.  Giant  Breeding  Cockerels  plllletS 

Heady  to  Lay.  Falrmount  Apiary,  Livingston,  N.Y, 

B  HIKED  ROOK  COCKF.KKLS.  PARKS’ BEST  March  Hatched, 

$2.76  each  ,  two  for  $5.  Splendid  Farm  raised  birds. 
Batisfaction  guaranteed.  HAR0L0  IUTTLE,  S.du»nevii«,  H.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON’S  WRITE  LEGHORNS 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ica  offers  a  limited  number  of  pedigreed,  Cornell 
certified,  utility  cockerels.  Free  circular  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.,  Odessa,  N.Y. 


Blue,  While  and  Colored  Muscovies  Call,  Pekin,  Pen¬ 
ciled,  Runner  and  East  India  Ducks,  *5  per  pair.  Tou¬ 
louse,  also  wild  geese  end  ducks  for  decoy.  Pearl  Guinea 
fowl,  *3  per  pair.  E.  P.  Slielmldlne,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

The  Kind  Thai  Lay— Pure  Bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Pullets  and  Cockerels,  $1 .  Cash  with  order. 

Mns.  I..  HARDAWAY’  -  BKANDKNBURG.  KENTUCKY 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

April  hatched,  grown  on  free  range,  trap-nested, 
Tom  Barron  stock.  $1.75  each.  Hens  under  2  years, 
$1.40  each.  Selected  Cockerels,  $2.50  each.  Cash 
with  order;  safe  arrival.  W.  B.  ALLEN.  Allentown.  Pa. 

Minorca  Cockerels,  5  months  old.  tine  stock. 
$2.50  to  $.1.(10.  J.  C.  McMurdy,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C  WHITE  YOUNG  AND  OLD  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
LEGHORNS  BREEDERS  ROCKS 

At  prices  that  come  but  once  a  year. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  STATEN  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 


A  «  |  IfeSW 

Animal 

rw%  • 

Ionic 


\ 


Look  for  the  Red 
Yellow  and  White  Package 

It’s  been  a  hard  Summer  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs 
and  Sheep.  Here’s  a  Tonic  that  will  whip  your  stock 
into  fine  condition  and  keep  them  feeling  fit  and  right 
over  the  Winter.  An  experience  of  70  years  m  making 
animal  Remedies— a  money-back  guarantee  that  if  Barker 
Products  don’t  make  good,  we  will-  and  a  bigger  quantity 
and  a  better  quality  at  a  smaller  price— these  are  our  claims  tor 

your  trade. 

Barker’s  Animal  Tonic  in  Packages,  Pails,  Bags 

60c  to  $7.00 

Give  this  wonderful  Tonic  a  try-out  — see  if,  in  a  short  time, 
you  don’t  see  a  big  difference  in  your  stock. 

Barker’s  Special  Poultry  Remedy 

Just  the  thing  for  your  poultry  in  the  Fall— tones  them  up 

in  the  moulting  season.  From  a  20c  package  to  a 
$10.00  bag. 

All  Barker  Products  for  Sale  and 
Recommended  by 

Drug,  Grocery  and  General 
Stores 

Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by 

Barker,  Moore  and  Mein 
Medicine  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Makers  of  the  famous  BARKER  Horse 
and  Cattle  Powder 


United  Profit  Sharing  Coupons  in  Each 
Package 


% 


i : ,  \ 

ini 


Pullets  tor  Sale 

500  excellent  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Pullets.  Bred  from  heavy  layers. 
May  hatched.  Minimum  weight,  2V%  lbs. 
each.  Many  weigh  over  3  pounds.  $2.30 
each,  any  quantity.  We  have  500  more 
than  we  have  room  to  winter. 

All  Guaranteed  in  Perfect  Condition. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


PARKS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  148-148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  I  14  days.  Special 
Prices  March,  April  &  May  hatch 
youngsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free. 
General  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


1000  PULLETS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Ready  to 
lay . $2.50 

Lay  in  one  month . 2.00 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River,  N.  J.  ’ 


s  <r;Red  Pullets 


R 


April  hatched;  raised  right;  good  breeding;  93.50 
each.  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  your  approval. 

Homestead  Farm  Newtown,  Goxm. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  Comb 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  Cockerels  at 
#5  and  $7.50  each.  All  from  large,  unifovmally 
dark  red  stock,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Q.  Gr.  L>.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

From  $5.00  up 

Stock  that  will  help  vitality  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  your  flock.  We  have  some  excep¬ 
tionally  good  birds  this  Fall.  Also  pullets 
Ready  To  Lay. 

LORD  FARMS 
Box  240JG1 _ Methuen.  Mass. 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm  Pop„R"yal 

Breeder  of  Barron  S.  C.  White  I.oghorn  and  Whito  Wy- 
andottes.  offer  for  sale  cockerels  and  read y  t<> lay  pul- 
lets  from  imported  slock  with  records  from  268  to  288- 
oggs  stock,  (’ocdcerels,  and  pullets  $12  t<>  $8.  Order 
from  this  udv.  All  stock  guaranteed.  W.  M.  S.  HURST.  Prop. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

i,  ,t  v  i-'-i.  s  tii «r nvntotllll.l.  F411MK.  Fort  Ann,  N.  V 


R.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5. 


S.  C.  Brown  and 


•OH  8AI.E— 1440  8.  C.  White  I.ogliorn  yearling  hens, 
<1.50  each.  G.  C.  Miller,  1{.  No.  1,  Oxford,  Nl.  J. 


Foil  SAM-— 25  Fair  of  Homing  Pigeon*,  good  sqnab 
breeders.  St.  Mary*  Farm,  Ostervllle,  Mass. 

Wanted  Black  Orpingtons  &  Rhode  Island  Reds 

60  of  each.  Pullets  and  yearlings.  State  price  in  first 

letter.  •!.  1*.  Kearns,  £800  €rcston  Ave.,  N.Y.  City 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain.  S63  to  SIO  each. 
Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels. 

A  H.  FINGAR.  Stmnyhrook  Farm.  R.  D.  1,  Elizawitle,  N.Y. 

OOKM8II  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  GAMES,  lit 

Games.  Sprlz/.les,  $10  per  pair.  Speckled  Sussex,  Anemia, 
S.  O.  White  Minorca,  Bine  Mid  dnsimi  and  8.  C.  and  It.  C. 
Buff  Leghorn  cocks.  $4  each.  E.  P.  SHEtMIDINE,  lornint.  N.Y. 


Enoii.h  s  c  w"  Leghorn  Hens,  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Bred  to'lay  stock.  Cir.  free.  VERA  FUIION.  B-98,  Gallipoli..  Oh,. 

GOOD  S.  C.  W-  LEGHORN  HENS 

*1.50.  Cornell  Certified  hen*.  1919- and  1920.  best  breed 
ers  $».  A  few  good  cockerels,  Cornell  certified  stock. 
*.->;  liuthbaneroft  Poultry  Farm,  Clmdnn.tm,  ti.  V. 

FOR  BALE— 100 8.C. «r.w*  Leghorn  Pullets,  April  hatch, 
SB.  45  White  l.eghorn  yearling*.  *l.7o.  Thompson 
strain,  April  hatch.  R  f.  Red  pullets,  *2.50;  June 
hatch  $2;  yearlings,  1*8.  White  Wyandotte  pullets.  April 
hatch  *2.50;  June  hatch,  *2.  BERT  PRESCOTT.  Eiu«  Jet..  Vt. 


HONE’S  HHODEISLANDRED8 

( Hose  and  single  comb.)  Dark,  rich  red  cockerels 
and  pullet*,  tired  from  selected  layer*.  8(3  and  #5 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  all  orders. 

I).  K.  HONK  -  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  XI.  X-  REDS 

Heavy  laying  exhibition  ;  line  bred  twenty  yeat*.  Con¬ 
test  records,  show  records.  Pullets,  $2-60  and  S3. 50, 
according  to  age.  Cockerels,  *5  and  Si  O  ;  according  to 
color  and  type.  MAPI-E  FARM,  CroMWlck*.  N.  J. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  For  Sale 

From  hens  with  Storrs  Contest  Records.  Aly  birds 
at  Storr*  have  made  records  as  high  as  265.  272,  281, 
and  "College  Queen'’  with  308.  Guarantee  with  every 
bird.  Send  for  circular.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridpciou.  R.  I. 

BARROWS  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

Males  nml  females  for  sale,  from  stock  I  imported  direct. 
Records  262  to  289.  E.  K.  LK\VIfc%  Apalaehln,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-April  Hatched  W.  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

From  Cornell  certified  stock,  85  each 


ROAD  S  END,  CHERRY  PLAIN 


Rensselaer  Co..  N.  Y. 


Single 

Comb 


Rhode  Island  Whites 

Trapnested  stock.  Bred  for  winter  eggs.  Cocker¬ 
els,  #5  and  87.50  each.  Pullets,  84  each.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  O.  G.  Li.  LEWIS,  Paoli.  Pa. 

SC  R.  1.  Red  Cockerels  that  will  improve  your 
.  flock  in  color  and  laying  ability.  Syracuse  winners 
in  utility  and  fancy  classes.  ROSWELL  COLE.  Rhinebcek,  R-  T. 

PEN  OF  S  C.  HLACK  I.EGHORNS.  Laying  and 

good  stock,  SIS.  E.  »'•  SI1E1.MIIHNE,  l.orr.in.,  N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

i  Regal-Doreas  and  Barron  strains.  Mammoth  Pekin 
j  Drakes.  Prices  low.  F.  J.  A.  BEIKK,  Williamsvu.i.e,  N.Y. 

S.  C.  ANCONA  COCKERELS 

For  sale  at  $3.00  and  $5.00  each. 

!  Choice  birds  from  heavy  laying  trap-nested 
stock.  Will  make  good  breeders.  Discount  on 
half-dozen  or  more. 

SPRUCE  TERRACE  FARM 

A.  W.  Chamberlain  Prop.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

TR  REE  Itl.ACK  SUMATRA  HENS  and  cock,  good 
quality,  *1  6.  E.  I’.  SHELMIDINE,  Lorkaink.  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS 

May  Hatched  PI  I.I.ETS,  COCKERELS.  TRIOS. 
Milk  fed.  Free  range.  Wonderful  winter  layers.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  CURX  SIMONUS,  R.  D.  8,  OmM*go.  N  Y. 

Light  Brahmas 

and  Cockerel,  $15.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Ncrlelk,  Coun. 
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‘Ike  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart* 
rnent  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


»  , The  American  University  of  Arts.  230 
Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  .7.,  has  two  pic- 
of  my  children  to  be  enlarged. 
\\  lien  they  brought  the  pictures  with  the 
trame  (which  we  did  not  order,  and  they 
were  not  worth  $1)  they  wanted  $10 
apiece  for  them.^  They  would  not  let  me 
nave  my  little  pictures  or  big  ones,  which 
belong  to  us  because  we  paid  them  $3.98 
apiece,  which  makes  $7.90  in  all.  I 
would  like  to  have  my  four  pictures,  two 
itt  e  ones  and  two  big  ones.  One  is  a 
little  girl  four  years  old,  the  other  is  a 
little  boy  two  years  old.  mrs.  h.  n 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  report  is  typical  of  the 
schemes  employed  by  portrait  houses.  We 
presented  the  complaint  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Art  (?)  and  demanded  that 
the  pictures  belonging  to  these  women 
be  returned  to  them.  The  attitude  of 
the  firm  is  expressed  in  the  following: 

Hut  as  long  as  you  have  already  judged 
us  and  you  accept  it  for  granted  that  we 
have  forced  those  people  to  buy  frames 
from  us.  then  we  say  to  you,  keep  on  de¬ 
manding  to  your  heart’s  content,  (live 
us  all  the  publicity  that  you  want  to. 
Our  friend,  the  Chicago  Portrait  Com¬ 
pany.  like  it  ;  so  do  we,  and  if  you  think 
.von  are  big  enough  to  force  us  to  do 
your  bidding,  then  you  are  greatly  mis¬ 
taken. 


ago  without  good  reason.  The  reports 
which  we  are  receiving  indicate  that  we 
did  it  none  too  soon. 

•  *s  the  first  dollar  I  have  earned 

PPT,.,\bn'  ]S-  J  "nt  ?  Christmas 
piesent,  laid  off  at  the  Maline  plant  at 
Poughkeepsm,  N.  Y.  I  call  it  a  lock-out. 
New  Jersey.  F.  s.  r. 

When  a  man  is  out  of  work  for  four 
months  and  invests  the  first  dollar  he 
earns  afterwards  in  a  subscription  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  we  feel  that  we  accept  the 
dollar  with  some  responsibilities.  We 
hope  to  make  the  subscription  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  for  him.  Anyway,  we  will  try 
to  make  it  so. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Dictator  Fountain  Pen  Com- 
pany  with  offices  at  300  Madison  Ave , 
New  York  City?  The  officers  are  Farron 
Betts,  president ;  J.  Douglas  Turner, 
vice-president;  Arthur  Winter,  treasurer 
A  tnend  of  mine  asked  me  to  buy  some 
of  the  stock  at  $10  a  share,  but  as  I  have 
no  money  to  burn  I  thought  I  would  ask 
your  advice  whether  lo  buy  or  leave  it 
alone.  T 

New  York. 

H.v  all  means  leave  it  alone.  Putting 
money  into  the  stocks  of  unknown  or  un¬ 
established  concerns  in  90  cases  out  of 
100  means  (lie  loss  of  the  entire  amount 
invested. 


October  22,  1921 


“Propagated”  Ditching 


Perhaps  the  (Chicago  Portrait  Company 
also  likes  the  complaint  that  has  now  been 
entered  against  it  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  Washington,  D.  C.  We, 
however,  are  not  concerned  whether  these 
porl rait concern*  like  the  publicity  or  not 

what  we  print,  is  solely  for  the  benefit 
and  guidance  of  our  readers. 

Regarding  that  bill  I  sent  you  to  try 
to  collect  from  the  Big  Four 'Syndicate. 

1  he.v  sent  me  a  check  on  October  3 
dated  October  1,  for  the  full  amount  of 
t  he  bill.  I  got  t In*  check  cashed ;  if  it 
does  not.  go  to  protest  am  all  right  for 
my  money.  I  knew  the  National  Food 
and  Fur  Association  was  no  good,  but 
was  not  aware  that  this  concern  was 
operating  under  another  name.  If  T  had 
they  would  never  have  gotten  any  of  my 
stock  Just  “thank  you”  does  not  seem 
enough  pay  for  the  great  good  work  you 
have  done  for  me  in  helping  me  get  that 
hill ;  would  feel  much  better  if  von 
would  accept  some  pay  for  your  time  and 
trouble.  I  would  never  have  got  it,  I 
think,  if  T  had  not  turned  it  over  to  you 
lor  collection,  f  shall  always  feel  grate¬ 
ful  toward  the  Rural  Publishing  Gom- 
puny  for  this  kind  act.  Any  charges  will 
be  cheerfully  paid  if  you  will  advise  me 
how  much  it  is.  A  I{  w 

New  Jersey, 

M  e  have  no  charge  to  make,  of  course. 
Tile  appreciation  expressed  in  this  letter 
more  than  compensates  us  for  our  efforts 
in  the  subscriber’s  behalf,  aside  from  the 
satisfaction  felt  in  securing  settlement 
due  the  farmer. 

Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  the 
National  Press  Bureau  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
of  which  I\  illiam  A.  ITeacock  is  manag¬ 
ing  editor  f!  „ 

New  York.  '  ' 

The  National  Press  Bureau  and  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  I  lea  cock  might  be  said  to  contain 
several  varieties  of  fraud.  ITeacock  is  an 
old-time  “easy-inoney”  schemer.  He  has 
been  working  one  scheme  or  another  of 
the  same  character  for  the  past  20  vears. 


Despite  your  repeated  warnings  as  to 
the  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company,  I  sent 
them  several  sheep,  cow  and  other  skins 
for  tanning.  These  came  back  after 
months  of  waiting.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  to  recover  the  price  of  the  raw 
hides?  They  are  worthless  to  me  in  such 
a  bad  condition,  and  I  hate  to  lose  them 
all.  I  refused  the  shipment,  which  was 
sent  me  C.  O.  D.  T  did.  however,  wish 
to  have  one  cow  skin  which  was  among 
the  bunch  and  which  was  O.  K.  This 
they  refused  to  let  me  have  unless  I  took 
them  all.  If  you  want  to  see  a  fail*  sum* 
pie  of  this  company's  work  I  will  gladly 
pay  the  charges  and  send  you  some  of 
them.  It  is  the  same  old  story.  We 
farmers  may  mean  well,  think  well  and 
try  to  do  well,  but  I’ve  found  that  The 
K.  N.-Y.  hits  the  nail  pretty  square  every 
tune.  Crosby  Frisian  Company  do  not 
need  to  waste  stamps  to  tell  me  to  send 
hides  elsewhere.  I  know  mighty  well  I 
will  if  I  have  any  more  to  send  to  any- 

bo<].y-  ,  w.  r. 

Tsew  York. 

Of  course  we  did  not  throw  the  Crosby 
Frisian  Fur  Company  advertising  out  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  some  two  and  a  half  year* 


Is  there  •(  company  known  as  the 
I^im  table  Adjustment.  Company,  Inc., 
flatiron  Building,  New  York?  The 
above  named  company  was  doing  a  col¬ 
lecting  agency  business,  and  I  sent  them 
an  account  for  collection  ;  they  never  sent 
me  any  money.  I  have  recently  found  out 
that  they  did  make  a  collection.  I  wrote 
them  and  they  have  not  answered  my  let¬ 
ter.  Please  advise  me  if  they  are  still 
doing  that  kind  of  business.  w.  b  s 
New  York. 

I  lie  company  is  still  doing  business  at 
the  above  address.  After  repeated  in¬ 
quiries  they  reported  that  they  bad  made 
a  small  collection  on  the  account,  and 
when  it  is  settled  in  full  the  subscriber 
will  have  a  check.  Some  accounts  are 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  collect,  but 
any  agency  that  undertakes  the  work 
ought  to  reply  to  inquiries  and  make 
some  report  from  time  to  time.  If  this  is 
a  burden  they  should  not  attempt  the 
work.  They  resent  our  letters,  but  it  was 
only  through  them  that  we  got  the  infor¬ 
mation,  but  there  has  been  no  settlement 
as  yet.  It  is  not  a  record  that  would  rec¬ 
ommend  further  business  relations. 

I  sent  30  dozen  of  eggs  on  February  22 
to  Louis  A.  Rashkow,  309  Saratoga  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  Tv  Y..  via  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Fxpress.  Have  written  to  him  a 
lew  times  but  have  never  received  an 
answer.  Our  agreement  was  that  he 
vyas  to  pay  2  cents  above  top  quotation  on 
rlie  day  I  shipped.  T  have  his  letters  to 
this  effect.  The  total  was  $17.70  to  be 
COileoted.  h.  M.  F. 

New  York. 

Our  letters  to  Mr.  Rashkow  were  not 
delivered,  but  we  sent  the  account  to  our 
attorney  in  the  hope  that  he  could  locate 
Mr.  Rashkow  through  his  process  ser¬ 
vice.  He  was  unsuccessful,  however,  and 
through  other  sources  we  find  that  Mr. 
Rashkow  has  not  been  at  this  address  for 
some  time  and  is  not  known  there.  We 
were  therefore  unable  to  make  the  col¬ 
lection,  but;  the  history  of  the  transaction 
shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  investigat¬ 
ing  financial  standing  before  making 
shipments.  Houses  agreeing  to  pay  eo 
much  over  top  quotations  are  the  greatest 
ofieuders,  and  it  is  wise  to  look  up  their 
financial  standing  before  trusting  your 
goods  to  them. 


Ditching  with 
Dynamite 
Now  Possible 
the  Year  Round 


l*rOR  sPeed,  simplicity  and  economy,  ditching  with 
dynamite  by  the  “propagated"  method  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  dynamite, 
caps  and  fuse  and  a  crow-bar.  The  detonation  of 
one  cartridge  sets  off  the  whole  line  of  dynamite. 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  method  could  be 
used  only  during  the  warmer  months,  as  the  old 
straight”  dynamite  was  not  wholly  effective  at 
temperatures  below  50  degrees  F. 

With  the  NEW  Low  Freezing 


NITROGLYCERIN  DYNAMITE 

“propagated"  ditching  can  be  successfully  carried 
on  in  wet  soil  in  any  temperature.  It  is  practically 
freeze  -  proof.  Ditches  have  been  shot  perfectly 
with  this  new  explosive  at  14  degrees  below  zero. 
Drainage  projects  can  now  be  planned  and  com¬ 
pleted  regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

See  your  local  hardware  or  general  store  mer¬ 
chant.  Write  for  100-page  “Farmers’  Handbook  of 
Explosives"  for  complete  instructions  for  ditching, 
land-clearing  and  tree-planting  with  explosives. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


New  York  City 
Equitable  Bldg. 


Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
Fulton  Bldg. 


24 


95  Jbn&iican, 


Upward 


CREAM 


Hi  the  arrest-  of  Frank  McDowell  in 
New  3  ork.  said  to  be  charged  with  rob- 
Bra  bain  Bank  of  Graham.  Tex., 
of  $200,000.  who  was  identified  by  S  B 
Hemphill,  president  of  the  Graham 
Bank  at.  a  hearing  before  United  States 
Commissioner  Hitchcock  in  New  York, 
the  mystery  concerning  Douglas  Dem- 
mon  here  has  been  solved,  as  McDowell 
went  under  that  name  while  stopping  in 
Greenwich. 

A  number  of  our  people  were  victims 
of  the  cattle  transactions  of  this  Douglas 
Demmon  a  year  or  more  ago.  We  caused 
his  arrest  at  that  time,  but.  the  authorities 
released  him.  This  time  he  will  no  doubt 
he  taken  care  of  so  that,  he  will  not  prove 
a  menace  to  the  farming  public  again  for 
some  time  to  come. 


SEPARATOR 

Un  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned, 
fckirns  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
frorn  picture,  which  shows  larger  ca« 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7076  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y. 
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COMPOUND 

Booklet 

Free  _ 

, Pin 

M im c □  u rH.u r f° r  ordl,mrv  cos'’a-  (Include,  War  Tax.) 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave..  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Any  person,  however  inexperienced, 
can  readily  treat  either  disease  with 

Fleming’s  Fistoform 
For  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil 

Price  $‘-2.00  (war  tax  paid)  , 
-even  l>nd  old  cases  that  skilled  doc¬ 
tors  have  abandoned.  Easy  und  simple- 
no  cutting;  just  a  tittle  attention  every  fifth 
day— and  your  money  refunded  if  It 
ever  falls.  Most  cases  yield  within  thirty 
days,  leaving  the  horee  sound  and  smooth 
All  particulars  given  in 

Plemlng’s  Vest-Pocket 
,,  .  .  .  Veterinary  Adviser 

veterinary  book  for  farinera.  Contemn  19° 
“"d  ««  hluBtrntione  Durably  bound  in 
lenthelette.  Write  uu  for  n  fra.  copy 

T  EEMING  imos..  10  U.  S.  Yards 
,  Chicago,  Illinois 

25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards” 


GUARANTEED  FIRSTS 

30x3/4  BATAVIA  CORDS 

factory  to  m** 

12%OOOmile  adjustment  basis  *  I 

Correct  size  for  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Maxwell  and  many 
others.  Not  sold  through  dealers.  Send  check,  express- 
or  money-order.  We  will  ship  at  once  by  parcel  post, 
charges  collect.  Absolute  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 
9  Robertson  St.,  Batavvt,  N.  Y. 


Tire  Makers  for 
15  years 


Reference  :  First  Natl.  Bank 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

12131 


I  jr  putting  on  a  show  for  the  hoys 
from  France,  and  I  want  something 
funny.  \\  hat  do  you  suggest?”  “Show 
them  some  battle  scenes  from  the  war 
movies  produced  while  they  were  away” 
— Life. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Dc  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


1 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  * 

Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Letehworth 


WANTED — Married  man  ns  assistant  herdsman 
on  dairy  farm:  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  cure  and  feeding  of  cows  and  the  raising  of 
calves'  send  references  and  state  salary  desired 
in  first,  letter.  ADVERTISER  9491,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


COOKING  and  downstairs  work;  white  1’rotes- 
tant  woman;  country  homo;  all  conveniences. 
BOX  26,  New  Lisbon,  N.  J. _ 


WANTED — Single 
steins: 
estant ; 

Address 
Yorker. 


middle-aged  herdsman:  Hol- 
flainilinr  advanced  register  work:  l’rot- 
gooil  habits:  November  1:  references. 
ADVERTISER  9510, 


eare  Rural  New- 


WANTED — For  November  1.  man  and  wife; 

woman  to  ran  farm  boarding  house;  modern 
conveniences:  must  be  neat  housekeeper  and 
.rood  plain  cook;  man  to  do  general  farm  work, 
one  able  to  run  Ford  ear  preferable;  references. 
<}.  M.  ECKERT,  Allendale,  N.  .1.  1  hone  22 

.Saddle  River.  _ 


WANTED — Single  man  to 
assist,  with  milking  and 
tion  permanent.  FRED 
vllle,  N.  ,T. 


work  on  dairy  farm, 
eare  for  horses:  posi- 
K.  SAKSON,  Buttz- 


HET.P  WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  country 
place  to  take  general  care  of  same,  keep  cows, 
chickens,  etc.:  only  one  other  man  hired. 
ADVERTISER  9531,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

W  \NTEt)  Women  of  experience  and  ability  for 
cn’ro  of  herd  and  dairy  on  private  Guernsey 
farm,  having  modern  equipment  and  conditions; 
semi  references  and  full  particulars 
(MISS)  N.  U.  RURLEIGH.  South 
Conti. 


first  letter. 
Ma  nehester, 


WANTED  —  On  farm,  woman 
laundry  and  downstairs  work; 
position,  with  separate  room 
full  particulars  with  references 


to  do  cooking, 
good  permanent 
and  hath:  stab' 
first  letter;  only 


those  desiring  permanent  position  need 
F.  .7.  LOVELAND,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


apply. 


WANTED  Capable,  intelligent 
to  keep  house  and  cook  for 
women  working  farm;  state 
qualifications.  ADVERTISER 
New-Yorker. 


American 

group  of 


woman 

ollogr 


experience  and 
9520  care  Rural 


HELP  WANTED — Proposition  from  experienced 
man  as'  gardener  and  nurseryman  to  lay  out 
and  plant  nursery  on  shares.  AI)\  ER I  isj.k 
9532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Conscientious,  experienced,  single 
poultrvman  on  one-man  commercial  plant.  22 
miles  from  New  York;  must  he  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  entire  charge,  make  all  repairs,  etc.;  salary 
in  accordance  with  ability  to  produce 
OAKDALE  POULTRY  FARM. 


results. 
Westwood,  N.  .7. 


WOMAN  eoolt  wanted.  Irish  Catholic  preferred, 
for  adult  family  of  eight;  private  house; 
salary  $C>0:  no  washing:  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  9047,  care  Rural  New-Y  orker. 


WANTED— A  woman  to 
house  wile  re,  12  to  15 
position  and  good  pay; 
highest  credentials  need 
8588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG,  single,  college  trained  man  wants  po¬ 
sition  as  farm  manager  ir  in  some  agricultural 
line;  experience,  cow  listing,  farm  bureau  work 


and  farm  management : 
live  stock  and  general 
proposition  considered, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


under  stands  A.  It.  <>.. 
crops;  only  first-class 
ADVERTISER  9533, 


POIJLTRYMAN,  single,  sixteen  years’  practical 
experience,  all  branches,  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  9528,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Position  on  stock  farm;  man,  wife 
and  four  children;  capable  of  taking  charge. 
FRANK  BEBERNITZ,  119  Guilderland  Avenue, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  twenty-five  years  as  foreman-manager 
commercial  fruit  farms;  am  progressive,  etfl- 
eient,  economical,  honest;  can  handle  men;  open 
for  position  now;  if1  farm  can’t  pay  $1,500  up, 
don’t  write.  ADVERTISER  9339,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WHO  wants  to  hire  a  working  farm  manager? 

Thirty  years’  experience  on  dairy  farms;  mar¬ 
ried;  American;  age  40;  five  boys;  can  handle 
30-cow  farm  with  own  family:  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  9530,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

MARRIED  MAN  (without  family),  educated, 
seeks  trustworthy  confidential  position,  care¬ 
taker.  superintendent,  private  estate;  thorough 
knowledge  of  horses,  hunters,  stock  generally. 
I.  EASON,  Locust.  Valley,  L.  I.,  N.  A'. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  position  ns  as¬ 
sistant  manager;  capable  of  managing  pouliry 


farm.  M  EYE H  BUSCH, 
D.  3,  Warrenville,  N.  J. 


care  Robinson,  It.  F 


COUPLE,  Americans,  would 
farm  or  estate;  man  general 
as  cook;  references.  GUY 

Lyme,  N.  II. 


like  position  on 
farm  work:  wife 
('.  BROCKWAY, 


RECOMMEND  for  farm  or  estate  reliable,  com¬ 
petent  man.  stock,  farm  work,  plumbing;  if 
permanent,  $60,  house,  inilk,  wood,  vegetable 
patch:  wife  will  hoard,  launder,  assist  house¬ 
work  for  reasonable  pay;  four  well-behaved 
children,  4  12:  school  nearby;  this  couple  lias 
work*  d  for  me.  J.  ALLAN  DUNN.  South  Street 
Apartments.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Gardener,  care 
ers.  shrubs,  drives,  etc.;  married; 
can  furnish  the  best  of  references. 
Goshen,  N.  Y. 


for  llow- 
no  children; 
BOX  102. 


years’  experience  fruit 
graduate  Pennsylvania 


YOUNG  MAN  with  five 
and  general  farming,  _ 

State  College  School  of  Agriculture,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  private  estate  or  commercial 
proposition;  at  present,  holding  responsible  posi¬ 


tion  in  institution;  good  references. 
TISEIt  9554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVBR- 


TWl)  people  would  keep  in  condition  farm  or 
estnfe  during  absence  of  owner  for  privilege 


of  raising  poultry. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  9050,  care 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  American,  with  A-l 
references,  wishes  position,  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  place;  Massachusetts  preferred.  E.  A. 
SWEENEA’.  Belknap  Street,  Concord,  Mass. 


WANTED— By  experienced  farm  baud,  position 
on  farm  by  the  month;  American,  24  years 
old:  steady  worker:  $35  a  mouth  and  hoard; 
references.*  WILLIAM  STRAKER,  Eden,  N.  Y. 


run  a  farm  hoarding- 
men  are  kept;  steady 
none  but  those  with 
apply.  ADVERTISER 


WANTED — Working  farm  foreman  on  50-acre 
f,ong  Island  farm;  middle-aged  married  man 
t without  children  preferred)  to  do  general  farm 

work  and  understand  eare  of  stock:  must  I . x- 

perlenced,  practical  and  systematic:  permanent 
position:  furnished  cottage  with  all  improve- 
incuts ;  wife  must  1>p  good  houspkppppr  ami  board 
two  or  three  in  help;  state  full  par 
give  copy  of  references  in  first  letter 
wanted. :  permanent. 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


all 

and  b 

ticulars  and 
ami  wages 
ADVERTISER  9537,  care 


tractors,  etc, 

references. 

New-Yorker, 


$80  per  month,  house,  etc: 
ADVERTISER  9539,  care 


MAN  with  farm  experience  for  poultry  farm; 

three  cows,  team  horses;  house  and  privileges; 
good  living  conditions;  opportunity  and  advance¬ 
ment  to  right  man:  references  required;  Finger 
Lake  region,  X.  Y.  ADVERTISER  9556,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FARM  LABORER  WANTED— Middle-aged  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  no  children  preferred;  must  he 
experienced  in  all  farm  work  and  a  good  dry 
hand  milker.  Apply  R.  E.  ELLIS.  Franklin 
Lake  Road,  Oakland,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — On  farm  in  New  Jersey,  25  miles 
from  New  Y’ork,  married  farm  teamster  with 
small  family:  cottage,  fifty-five  dollars.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


PLYMOUTH.  MASS.  Large*  turkey  farm,  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excellent  view 
of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic  places;  Ply¬ 
mouth  County  Club  golf  links  and  valley;  also 
the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen  on  all  sides: 
no  handsomer  natural  location  on  north  or  south 
shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty  deed  calls  for 
40  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked  with  the  very 
best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  prosperous  turkey 
produce  business  established.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  THOMAS  REILY,  Cliiltonville, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 200-aero  farm;  Northeastern  Con¬ 
necticut;  near  good  markets;  never-failing 
stream;  no  stones;  machine  worked:  good  build¬ 
ings.  For  full  particulars  address  owner, 
ADVERTISER  9462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  dairy  farm:  190  acres;  near 
State  road:  large  barns  with  running  water; 
i'i  mile  from  village  that  has  Borden’s  milk 
plant,  school,  railroad  station,  church  and  stores. 
CLAUDE  JONES.  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE —  750-acre  farm,  under  fence,  on 
James  River:  in  fine  state  of  cultivation;  brick 
house,  9  rooms,  modern  conveniences;  125  acres 
low  grounds;  large  barn  and  outbuildings;  800,- 
000  ft.  saw  timber:  station  one  mile;  church  and 
school  one  mile.  For  full  description  and  price 
address  J.  L.  GRAY,  Norwood,  Nelson  Co.,  A'a. 

FRUIT  FARM  ‘for  sale;  58  acres;  large  and 
small  fruits  and  all  Implements;  reasonably 
priced;  New  York  State.  ADVERTISER  9499, 
cure  Kuril!  New-Yorker. 


UNUSUAL  FARM  FOR  RENT — Low  cash  rate 
and  long-term  lease  to  right  man;  in  famous 
Chester  Valley,  fronting  on  Lincoln  Highway,  28 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia;  100  acres  farm  land; 

acres  meadow;  10-acre  orchard,  in  addition, 
to  be  worked  on  shares;  two  modern  houses,  two 
burns,  silo,  etc.,  in  first-class  condition;  appli¬ 
cant,  must  demonstrate  responsibility  anil  ability. 
Address  LOCHIEI,  FARMS,  Exton,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.  

FOR  SALE — One  of  ttie  finest,  70(4-  acre  estates 
in  Orange  County;  house  of  14  rooms;  close  to 
village  and  railroad.  Address  LOCK  BOX  493. 
May  Brook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  good  farm  with  good  build 
jugs,  by  man  who  lias  been  16  years  on  one 
farm;  good  worker,  ADVERTISER  9495,  cure 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 180-acre  dairy  farm,  half  tillage, 
balance  wood  and  pasture;  well  watered  by 
pond,  brooks  and  springs;  10-room  house,  good 
collar,  furnace,  running  water  to  house  and 
barns;  cow  barn,  32  stanchions;  silo,  young 
stock  barn,  horse  barn,  implement  sheds,  icr 
hog  and  lien  houses,  shop,  milk  room;  orchard, 
small  fruits,  maple  shade;  on  account  of  health, 
owner  will  sacrifice  for  $10,000,  less  than  the 
value  of  the  buildings;  complete  equipment  of 
stock  and  tools  may  be  purchased;  terms.  J. 
M.  GALE,  Hampton,  Conn. 

- - - i 

WANTED — To  buy  an  Improved  New  England 
farm:  give  description  and  lowest  cnsli  price. 
O.  F.  TURNER,  Powers,  Mich. 


226  ACRES  good  farming  land:  Vermont. 
STONE,  Vergennes,  Vt. 


FRED 


FOR  RENT  Gentleman’s  farm,  130  acres;  West¬ 
chester  County;  40  miles  from  New  York 
City;  principal  feature  apple  orchard  of  350 
trees;  modern  house,  12  rooms;  first-class  equip¬ 
ment  for  herd  of  15  or  more  cows;  owner  would 
rent  on  favorable  terms  to  orchard  1st  capable  of 
handling  same;  applicant  must  have  stock  or 
capital;  references  ret) Hired.  Answer  ADVER¬ 

TISER  9536,  cure  linral  New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES — 35  cultivated:  balance  good  timber; 

near  town;  crops,  stock  and  equipment; 
$5,500;  half  cash. 

Del. 


E.  MITCHELL,  Greenwood, 


204  ACRES — Tractor-worked  dairy  farm;  25 
miles  east  Philadelphia.  70  New  York,  V\ 
mile  Lincoln  Highway;  Colonial  stone  house, 
modern  improvements,  electricity;  two  other 
dwellings;  large  barns,  painted,  lightning  rods; 
buildings  wortli  $40,000;  land  alone  worth 
$30,000:  equipment  stuck  worth  $10,000;  account 
ill  health  sacrifice  all  for  $35,000,  including  15 
acres  Alfalfa.  20  finest  Winter  wheat,  20  rye 
and  vetch  and  valuable  timber;  bank  references. 
J.  M.  WATKINS,  owner,  Lnnghorno,  Pa. 


FINE  river  farm,  318  acres;  one  of  the  best  in 
Delaware  County;  good  buildings;  best  water, 
fruit  and  location;  electric  lights,  furnace,  hot, 
cold  water;  milking  machine,  tractor,  full 
equipment,  milk  truck;  57  head  Molsteins,  12 
registered;  4  horses,  hens;  plenty  timber;  also 
Maxwell  touring  car;  will  he  sold  at  a  bargain. 
Full  Information  by  writing  LOCK  BOX  23, 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 82  miles  out,  Lackawanna;  two 
miles  Basking  Ridge  depot :  50  clear,  balance 
woods;  $35  per  acre;  adjoining  41  acres;  30 
clear,  $40  per  acre:  adjoining  72  acres,  40  clear, 
$25  per  acre;  loam,  level,  no  stones,  no  build¬ 
ings;  title  guaranteed.  Owner,  H.  RITTER, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  103  acres  grn'n, 
location;  good  terms.  ED. 
Burlington,  N.  ,T. 


potato  land;  fine 
WILKINS,  R.  3, 


FOR  SALE 
location; 
THAI  I’Ll  N, 


360-acre  grain  and 
fully  equipped. 
Coateaville.  Pa. 


dairy  farm;  fine 
Owner,  J.  W. 


WANTED — To  rent  small  place  within  commtit 
ing  distance  of  New  York;  high  location; 
house  must  have  modern  improvements.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


E.\RM  manager-superintendent  wishes  position; 

life  experience  all  brandies;  honest,  reliable, 
capable,  American,  married;  handle  any  propo¬ 
sition;  Connecticut  of  Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  preferred,  not  essential;  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9557.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIRST-CLASS  shepherd  open  for  position.  BOX 
15,  Soiilli  Easton,  Mnss. 

POULTRYMAN,  with  years  of  practical  and 
scientific  experience,  open  for  position;  will 
guarantee  to  make  any  plant  pay.  providing 
housing,  equipment,  soil,  birds  and  market  con¬ 
ditions  are  right;  if  you  are  looking  for  a  man 
who  is  honest,  capable  and  conscientious  it  will 
pav  to  answer  my  ad;  married:  no  family. 
ADVERTISER  9542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  farmer  wants  position;  capable  tuk 
ing  full  charge;  understands  machinery,  stock, 


FARM  for  sale  of  160  acres;  well  fruited  with 
large  and  small  fruit;  well  watered;  new  out¬ 
buildings;  first-class  11-room  house  in  good  re¬ 
pair;  two  cellars;  suitable  for  two  families.  N. 
H.  MESICK,  Glenco  Mills,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  poultry  farm;  one  equipped 
to  handle  1.600  layers;  or  would  run  equipped 
anil  stocked  farm  on  profit  sharing  basis.  THOS. 
SMITH  It.  D.  3,  Box  62,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


best 

Rural 


POSITION  WANTED  on  private  plaee  or  small 
firm;  understands  farming,  or  act  as  care¬ 
taker.  S.  DIXON.  General  Delivery,  Barman 
Station,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  (nick  driver  or  caretaker 
of  dry  cattle;  single.  American;  can  furnish 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  9540,  eare  Rural 
Now  Yorker, 

YOUNG  man.  single,  experienced  in  fruit . 

graduate  two-year  eour«e  in  agriculture,  would 
like  position  as*  foreman  or  Manager  on  a  fruit 
farm.  ADVERTISER  9543,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yi  rker. 


FOR  SALE  —  322-acre  Delaware  County  dairy 
farm,  with  a  20-acre  lake,  at  small  expense; 
one  of  the  county’s  best,  farms  and  offered  ns  a 
surprise  due  to  family  differences;  located  only 
four  miles  from  Delhi;  the  county  seat,  of  most 
progressive  county  in  State;  this  property  is 
priced  for  a  quick  sale;  and  includes  such 
machinery  as  sugar  making  outfit,  binders, 
motor  truck,  threshing  machine,  gas  engine, 
buzz  saw,  equipped  shop,  grain  drill,  harnesses, 
and  all  possible  machinery  needed  to  carry  on 
farm  of  this  size;  all  stock  included;  35  milking 
cows,  voting  stock.  3  horses,  in  all  •>()  head;  all 
crops  "harvested  to  winter  same;  chickens;  -6 
cords  fire  wood;  gas  light  in  house  and  barns; 
all  buildings  ample  and  in  good  repair;  best  or 
water:  farm  lays  well;  high  state  fertility, 
equipment  alone  wortli  price  asked.  I' or 
details,  price,  photos,  etc.,  address  it. 
OARRYL,  De  Lancey,  N.  Y. _ __ 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 150  acre  dairy  anil  fruit 

farm;  good  buildings,  silo,  2  dwelling  houses 
15  miles  to  Albany,  main  road,  milk  station  ■> 
minutes:  price  and  terms  right.  Address  owner, 
ADVERTISER  9521,  care 


full 

R. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  farm;  cheap;  Tompkins 
County;  good  buildings;  macadam  road:  well 
watered.  Particulars  of  owner,  KATHERINE 
UTTER,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  ( ) R  EXCHANGE — -58-acre  farm;  50 
tillable;  good  for  truck,  fruit  or  general  farm; 
well  watered;  fair  house,  born;  five  minutes 
front  Newburg  trolley,  one  mile  front  Walden. 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y..  high  school:  price  $6,666: 
cash  $2,566.  Owner,  WEEKS,  417  Shelton  Ave¬ 
nue,  Jamaica,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Ten  acres,  orange  grove,  hug- 
chicken  ranch;  small  house;  barns;  will  pick 
75  boxes  oranges  this  season;  near  town,  city. 
4,666  population;  healthy  location;  oil  Divio 
Highway;  reason  for  selling,  old  age;  price 
$4, (KM).  *  R.  R.  BELL,  Billow,  Fla. 


POULTRY  FARM  Electric  lighted;  capacity 
1,566  hens;  six-room  bungalow;  main  road 
Anbury  Park  to  Lakewood.  E.  BIGELOW,  Be! 
mar,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Suburban  home . .  thriving  vil¬ 

lage  of  1.266.  in  Central  Now  York;  three 
railroads;  12  acres  well  fruited,  four  acre 
Alfalfa;  beautiful  location;  house  alone  worth 
price  asked;  with  or  without  stock  and  tools. 
For  particulars  write  owner,  ADVERTISER 
9544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR 

or 


SALE  Stale  road 
blacksmith  shop; 


TISEIt  9546,  care  Rural 


farm,  with  store,  auto 
stock,  tools.  ADV  Hit- 
New- Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  366  acres 
finest,  location;  good 
$2,006  down;  $2,000  yearly,  which 
principal:  no  interest  to  tie  paid 


L.  MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


rich  soil,  all  tillable; 
buildings;  $100  acre; 

comes  off  the 
on  mortgage. 


4 1  -ACRE  FA RM— Twelve 
good  buildings;  $1,800. 
Sonia,  Pa. 


miles  from  Itcuding; 

e.  endues,  Robe- 


Miscellaneous 


□ 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys — We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  boy  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing 
ness  will  produce  the  right,  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  To  rent,  commercial  poultry  plant, 
with  stock,  bv  experienced  poultryman.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single, 
monthly  and  board. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


small  herd  Jerseys;  $75 
ADVERTISER  9558,  care 


WANTED  —  Working  foreman  under  superin¬ 
tendent  on  large  modern  estate:  ability  to 
handle  help,  knowledge  of  farm  crops  and  mod¬ 
ern  farm  machinery,  including  tractors,  essen¬ 
tial;  single  man  preferred,  or  married  man  with¬ 
out  children;  wages  $70  and  found  for  single 
man  to  start:  married  man  $75,  house,  wood, 
milk,  vegetables.  Answer,  with  references, 
BOX  598.  East  Greenwich,  R.  1. 


WANTED — March  31.  practical  farmer  for  gen¬ 
tleman’s  small  farm  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York :  cottage,  five  rooms,  hot  water,  bath, 
usual  privileges:  state  experience,  wages,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  9549,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COW  TESTER,  competent,  experienced  (don’t 
like  traveling  around),  will  test  gentleman’s 
herd  weekly  and  balance  rations;  $16  month  and 
board.  E.  HOGAN,  Cohecton  Center,  N.  Y. 

FARMER-GARDENER.  34,  single,  live  wire,  life 
experience  in  all  lines  of  farming,  expert  or- 
ehardist  and  woodsman,  can  drive  tractors  and 
autos,  wants  position  by  progressive  farmer: 
best  habits  and  references;  state  wages:  con¬ 
sider  also  renting  farm.  ADVERTISER  9545, 
<  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  elderly,  Swiss,  single,  reliable, 
experienced  on  all  work  pertaining  to  small 
country  plaee;  references.  ED.  HOFMANN,  161 
West  36th  Street.  New  York. 
- — - , 

POSITION  WANTED  by  practical,  thorough,  up- 
to-date  farm  manager;  experienced  in  handling 
large  farms,  raising  and  handling  all  kinds  of 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  option  of  buying,  fruit. 

or  truck  farm  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  or 
Hudson  River  Valley;  give  terms  and  full  de¬ 
scription  of  place  in  reply.  W.  L.  BLA<  KMAN, 
Hinsdale,  III.  


FERTILE  115-acre  Delaware  River  farm  in 
Bucks  County,  Pa.:  suitable  for  Alfalfa, 
melons  and  general  farm  crops:  60  miles  from 
New  York  56  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad;  $150  per  acre*  For  tort  her  in¬ 
formation  communicate  with  AI>VEK11»lh 
9529,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


stock,  machinery,  help  and  all  kinds 
let  me  hear  from  you.  F.  W.  L., 
Street,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

OPEN  for  position  November  1, 
framer-gardener,  dry  hand  milker. 


of  crops; 
152  Stale 


all-around 

teamster, 


$100  ANNUALLY,  $2,000  down— 105  acres;  near 
Bake  Ontario;  excellent  soil,  splendid  barns. 
9- room  house,  crops,  two  silos  of  silage,  nine 
Holstein  cows,  bull;  $5,600.  BOX  36,  Oswego, 
N.  Y. _ 

Ohio;  6.660 
2, (KM)  plums, 
BOX  436. 


ORCHARD  FOR  SALE— Central 


cherry,  3.000  peach, 
8,000  apples,  four  acres 
Bennington,  Vt. 


1,000  pear, 
of  grapes, 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE,  no  children,  want  position  on  small 
farm;  man  experienced  farmer,  stock  and 
poultry  raiser;  wife  good  butter-maker  and  take 
care  of  chickens.  ADVERTISER  9503, 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


care 


MARRIED  couple,  no  children,  want  position  as 
farmer,  gardener  or  caretaker;  understand 
poultry,  live  stock,  etc.:  wife  willing  to  Ixiaril 
lielii  or  do  housework.  WM.  McCARTHY.  care 
Dr,  Stickel,  80  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


modern  machinery;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
9550.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- - - 1 

SITUATION  WANTED — Farm  and  estate  work 
ing  manager:  thorough  knowledge  all  branches; 
married:  American.  ADVERTISER  9551, >  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - 

SITUATION  WANTED — Chauffeur,  gardener, 

experienced;  American:  married.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  9552.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  manager  of  estate  or 
farm;  thoroughly  versed  in  farming  and  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  men,  handling  all  kinds  of 
crops  and  stock:  wish  permanent  position  and 
good  salarv,  which  1  am  capable  of  earning. 
ADVERTISER  9558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  KM)  acres,  in  good  state  of 
cultivation;  all  Stock,  tools  anil  crops;  one 
mile  from  shipping  station  and  town  of  over 
1  666-  $10,000;  this  is  a  bargain;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CIIAS.  II.  EMENS,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Half  share  in  36-acre  farm;  good 
buildings  and  laud;  healthy  location;  price 
$1,450;  cash  $950;  mortgage;  all  stock,  crops, 
tools  and  furniture  included.  GABEL,  Route  J, 
Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


p\RM  FDR  SALE — Fruit  section  of  Virginia: 

apple  and  peach  orchards;  new  house;  .  >4 
acres'  Included.  288  quarts  canned  fruits,  live 
stock,  hav;  $2,500:  $1,730  cash.  ADVERTISER 
9535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  orange,  strawberry  and  gar¬ 
den  land  in  exchange  for  part,  of  your  nioun 
tain  farm.  E.  PUTNEY,  Avon  Park,  Fla. 


CIDER  APPLES  wanted. 

carload  lots.  JOHN  F 
N.  Y.  Telephone  21  K  4 


in  small  quantities  or 
W1LKENS,  Peekskill, 
Peek-skill. 


ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  several  ears  first 
cutting  new  crop,  half  Timothy,  half  Alfalfa, 
ready;  second  cutting  clear  Alfalfa  later.  W. 
A.  WITH  ROW,  Route  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  for 
Wumpsville, 


sale:  i 
N.  Y. 


-ill-load  lots.  A.  A.  MOORE. 


FINEST  white  clover  hasswoml  extracted  honey. 

10  lbs.,  delivered  within  3rd  zone,  $2.15;  5 
llis.,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  5  ibs., 
$1,10;  write  for  prices  00-lb.  cans.  n.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  tractor.  Model  I),  complete ; 

extension  rims,  lugs,  sulky  and  plow;  used 
146  hours.  ADVERTISER  9468,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CLOVER  and 
wholesale  and 
our  prices;  how 
BELDEN,  H.  D. 


buckwheat  extracted  honey, 
retail;  It  will  pay  you  to  get 
much  can  you  use?  G.  W. 
1,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — 1921  extracted;  60-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover.  $7.86;  buckwheat,  $0.60; 
10  llis.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  in  2d  zone  15c  less; 
special  prices  on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Oliver  tractor  plow.  No.  7,  Fordson 
size.  ADVERTISER  9502,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CIDER  apples  wanted,  in  ear  lots; 
RALPH  FAIRCHILD,  Bridgeport, 


give  pru-c. 
Conn. 


MAPT.E 
3  llis 
BRUCE 


SYRUP— Last 
sugar,  $1 :  5 

R.  BUCHANAN 


call.  $2.’ 

lbs.,  $1.50; 

,  West  Glover 


per  gallon ; 
prepaid. 
Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Latest 
corn  busker;  does 
GREENE,  Cox  sack  i  e 


type  0-roll  Chicopee  Falls 
not  cut  stalks;  $75.  F.  S. 

,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Rouen  Invincible  grain  cleaner 
complete  with  shafts,  belts,  pulleys,  shutes. 
conveyors,  bins,  etc.;  $125  cash.  ANTHONY 
VIGNERI,  Rock  Glen,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  APPLES  WANTED  — H.  C.  BEYER  & 
SONS,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1254. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 

falli  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu- 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


New  Engine 
New  Price! 

Have  YOU  seen  the 
new  Stover  Type  “K” 

Engine— a  1 V2  H.  P. 

Engine  with  Water- 
cooled  Head?  A  new 
achievement!  A  new 
low  price!  Write  for 
catalog. 

AH  wearing  parts  case 
hardened.  No  possibility 
of  over  -  heating.  Main 
frame  and  connecting  rod 
bearings  die-cast  and  re¬ 
movable.  Shims  permit 
taking  up  wear. 

Investigate  this  engine 
with  16  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures — a  new  unit  in  the 
big  Stover  line.  Write  us 
for  descriptive  literature. 

Aafc  to  See  This  New  Engine  Demonetrateill 

Stover  Manufacturing  and  Engi  ne  Co. 

AUo  Maker g  of  Stover  Samson  WindMills,  Fcedmills 
Cuttsrs.  Pump  Jacks.  Working 

Heads,  Wood  Saw  Frames  and  Hardwars  Specialties. 

5072  Labe  Street  Freeport,  IlUnoIi 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Stop  Overworking  Old  King  Coal 


Specifications 


Speed  .  .  .  650R.P.M. 
Flywheel  dia. .  .  17  in. 
Flywheel  face  .  15f  In. 

Pulley  dia . 6  in. 

Pulley  face  ....  4  in. 
Cap.  Fuel  tank,  2  gala. 
Cap.  hopper  .  .  2  gals. 
Floor  apace  in  inches: 
22  in.  wide  crankshaft 
42  in.  skidlength 
24  in.  high  top  of  oiler 


and  give  Old  Man  Air  a  chance. 

Everybody  has  always  believed  that  the 
only  way  to  get  more  heat  was  to  feed  the 
furnace  more  coal.  The  Moncrief  system  is 
better  and  cheaper.  It  gives  yefu  a  warmer 
house  by  circulating  a  larger  volume  of  air 
around  the  furnace  and  up  into  your  rooms, 
not  by  the  burning  of  additional  fuel.  The 
Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace  provides  the 
biggest  volume  of  air  circulation  because 
its  casings  or  air  chambers  are  extraordi¬ 
narily  large. 


Lumber  ? 

Costs  Cut  to  the  Bone 

Let’s  send  you  a  copy  of  a  book  that  tells  you 
everything  you  want  to  know  about  lumber 
and  building  materials  and  how  to  get  qual¬ 
ity  materials  at  genuine  wholesale  prices. 


Bennett  Bargain  gooR 


Lumber  &  Building  Materials 


Every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the 
Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace  does  full  duty 
by  conveying  all  the  available  heat  in  the 
fuel  to  the  circulating  air  current.  The 
straight  side  firepot  prevents  banking  of 
ashes  and  insures  free  combustion  of  fuel. 
The  feed  section  is  in  one  piece,  designed 
for  strength,  with  corrugated  exterior  to 
give  greater  heat  radiation.  The  long  fire 
travel  radiator  sends  the  smoke  up  the 
chimney  without  sending  up  the  heat. 


moncrief™  furnace 


There’s  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
experience  built  into  every  Mon¬ 
crief  Pipeless  Furnace  and  a  life¬ 
time  of  service  ahead  of  it  for  you. 
It  is  made  of  the  finest  grey  iron 
castings  to  stand  harder  knocks  than 
you  will  ever  give  it— and  harder 
firing  than  it  will  ever  need  to  keep 
your  house  warm.  The  ground  and 
fitted  joints  insure  all  the  smoke 


going  up  the  chimney;  while  the 
big  casings  make  it  certain  that  all 
the  heat  goes  into  the  house. 

Ask  your  Moncrief  dealer,  he 
knows,  and  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
all  about  the  wonderful  heating 
qualities  of  this  great  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace.  Write  us  if  you  do  not  know 
his  name. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  HENRY  FURNACE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eastern  Distributors 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  GARNER,  619  E.  14th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS :  Many  Desirable  territories  are  still  open. 

Write  for  the  details  of  the  Moncrief  Proposition. 


Ray  R.Bennetf  Lumber  Co., Inc. 

MOR.TH  rO/V/VVk'A.'VID.t  -  /v  V 


Saves  Big  Money 

On  Lumber,  Mill  work.  Roofing, 
Hardware,  Paints,  Etc. 

Get  brand  new,  bright,  clean  stock  direct 
trom  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  lumber 
markets,  at  wholesale  prices,  meaning  big 
savings  over  regular  retail  prices.  We  carry 
enormous  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  roof¬ 
ing,  wall  board,  paints,  varnishes,  hardware, 
heating  plants,  plumbing,  etc. 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in 
your  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for  you 
to  buy  what  you  need  direct  from  the  mill. 
The  Big  Bennett  Bargain  Book  will  tell  you 
how  to  figure  quantities,  kinds  of  materials 
needed,  and  is  just  brim  full  of  practical 
building  information — if  you  know,  now,  just 
what  you  need,  send  us  list  of  materials 
today  and  get  our  prices  and  our  free  deliv¬ 
ery  plan. 

Your  order  will  reach  us  over  night  and 
your  lumber  or  materials  will  be  on  the  way 
to  you  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  book.  Have 
it  on  hand.  Do  it  today.  It  will  save  you 
money. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

FRED  ROGINSON,  President 

5040  Main  St.  -  N.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 


$10,000.00 


As  low  as  BACKS  THIS  SAW 


Greatest  Value 

Money  Can  Buy 


No.  S 


1  wo  numbers.  Our  No.  0  1 
Portable  Wood  Saw,  with 
capacity  to  22  inchca.  ia  the 
lowest  priced  power  saw 
trams  made.  While  our  No.  4 
which  takes  all  sizes,  otters 
more  value  per  dollar  than  you 
ever  expected.  Guaranteed 
one  year.  Money  refunded  If 
not  satisfactory.  Write  for 
catalog;  also  wood- working: 
machinery  catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
j ox  3  Belleville.  Pa. 


Best  Wire  Fence  On  the  Market 

Lowest  Price— Direct  to  User 

Not  hundreds  of  styles 
_Nor  millions  of  miles, 
LBut  satisfied  smiles 
jFrom  every 
customer. 


POWER  BUZZ  SAW' 

No  need  to  worry  about  coal  if 
you  have  this  rig— Use  engine/ 
every  day  “ 1 

tor  other 
work.  J 


Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23M3umee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


Hctcs  WADES  Wood- Sawing 


Our  Bennett  Homes  Catalog,  a  72 -page 

booh  showing  sixty  different  complete 
houses,  is  ready  for  distribution.  Ready 
cat  and  complete,  saving  $300  to  $800. 


When  you  write  advertisers  me 

7 he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you ’ 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’ 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


F.O.B. 
„  —  K.  C. 

efimi  Pittsburgh 
*6.60 

Mo 


Fof 

POLES 

SUBS 

CORD 

WOOD 


_  ■  ~  —  as  fast  aa  youca!T*-»^_  * 

reed  wood  lo,iaw.  Cut  your  entire^— dU  Sizes 
winter  a  wood  m  a  few  daya.  WITTE  Power 
Bum  Saws  are  built  in  3  aizea-small  medh^ 
large.  Engine  and  Saw  Complit®  with 
I  r  ^arn*  should  have  one.  We  also 

Riga  irp°  ^aws  aSd  big  Portable  Saw 

us  Size  Engine  or  Saw  Outfit  you  can 
use,  and  we  will  quote  you  special  caa 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

tB92  Oakland  Ave.#  Kansas  Citv  Ma 
[1892  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pai 


Zip!  Cuts  juaf 


gether. 
write  us 

R.  M. 


A  complete,  portable  set  of  wood  saw¬ 
ing  attachments  with 
THE  WAOE  DRAG  SAW 

«ihoi trtie  fa]ler  “ttaehmetit  cuts  from  i  inches  to  as  high 
.n!  :Uad  H'  vou  C,UI  t,k"'k  1  be  machine!  Uses  same  i  £ 

ivV  ;;:,;;: /rafr,  *i«--  *?,«•  !i»<‘  ^..me  attach.,..-,,;* 

lo  minutes  to  change.  Works  smoothly  and  easily 

WADE  ONE-MAN  DRAG  SAW 

America’s  Pioneer  one-man  portable  gasoline  wood  saw  Easy 
f*8J  running— powerful  i  if.  p.  motor  makes  Wade  "  go 
‘b  ough  em  like  butter.  Fail  your  trees  with  tree  falling 
attachment,  out  up  wood  with  regular  drag  saw.  Use  Wade  Cir- 
wastetf*1"  Attachment  for  cutting  up  limbs  and  poles  usually 
These  two  units,  with  one-man  drag  saw,  make  up  Wade’s  new 

Sred».SaW  C<1Uipped  witb  “«on,  s-^ditS  yWe^to^  Tr 

WADE  &  CO.  - 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


Drag  Saw  Division 


„ No.  1  Mill  for  grinding  Dry 
Bones  Oyster  Sheila,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 
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Some  Possibilities  of  the  Milk  Diet 


May  I  ask  The  It.  N.-Y.  big  family  if  the  milk  diet,  more  than  a  few  weeks  oil  a  white  flour  die!  Is  it 


as  shown  in  recent  issues  of  your  great  paper,  is  of 
value  in  diabetes?  I  have  had  this  some  eight  years, 
and  regular  physicians  have  no  remedy  and  no  treatment 
save  a  certain  restricted  diet  on  which  one  barely  exists, 
and  cannot  be  at  normal  weight,  therefore  is  weak  and 
frail.  Hence  my  inquiry  on  the  milk  diet  and  the 
results  for  diabetes.  v.  T. 

Illinois. 

MEDICAL  ENDORSEMENT. — The  exclusive  milk 
diet  is  suggested  by  Mr.  McFadden  and  Dr. 
Sanford  Potter  as  being  beneficial  for  diabetes,  and 
i  .  well  worthy  of  a  trial.  While  they  do  not  posi- 
1  ively  state  the  results  will  be  as  rapid  and,  one  may 
say.  miraculous  in  the  treatment  of  kidney  disorders 
as  they  have  obtained  in  treating  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  lungs  and  circulation,  they  do  recom¬ 
mend  an  effort;  drinking  six  to  seven  quarts  of  milk 
daily  for  at  least  four  weeks  or  as  much  longer  as 
may  be  necessary.  Writing  in  Physical  Culture 
Magazine  for  May,  1910,  Dr.  Harry  B.  Gallatin 
states:  “That  the  exclusive  milk  diet  is  literally  a 
life  saver  is  attested  by  the  case  of  a  young  lady 
who  had  been  told  that  she  would  be  dead  in  less 
than  a  year,  because  of  anemia.  Her  hemoglobin 
was  less  than  50  per  cent  and  the  red  cells  one-third 
of  normal.  Today  she  is  alive  and  well,  red  cells 
and  hemoglobin  normal,  30  lbs.  heavier.”  This  is 
only  one  instance  of  many  he  cites  of  almost  mira¬ 
culous  cures  by  the  exclusive  milk  diet.  It  must  be 
understood  that  to  realize  these  results  no  other  food 


not  supreme  folly  for  us  to  imagine  bread  made  of 
a  material  that  will  not  sustain  animal  life  could 
be  the  Staff  of  life  for  us,  as  many  are  wont  to  call 
it?  There  are  many  wise  (?)  people  in  the  world 
who  will  poke  all  kinds  of  fun  at  anyone  suggesting 
the  relief  of  disease  by  milk,  and  the  remarks  of 
these  wise  (?)  ones  are  very  facetious  (to  their  way 
of  thinking)  and  illuminating — showing  their  base 
and  malicious  ignorance.  I  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the 
whole  bunch,  let  them  make  all  the  bright  remarks 
they  considered  the  situation  warranted,  and  have 
found  a  safe,  sane  and  remarkably  short  method  of 
bringing  a  run-down  system  back  to  good  normal 
health,  while  the  ones  who  can  only  see  fun  in  the 
use  of  milk  are  running  from  powders  to  pills,  doctor 
to  doctor,  and  then  have  the  supreme  joy  of  airing 
their  symptoms,  i*eal  or  imagined,  upon  all  improper 
occasions. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  COW.— I  will  close  this 
article  by  quoting  the  beautifully  expressed  tribute 
to  the  cow  by  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Agriculture:  “The  cow  is  a  most  wonderful  labora¬ 
tory.  She  takes  the  grasses  of  the  pasture  and  the 
roughage  of  the  field  and  converts  them  into  the 
most  perfect  food  for  man.  In  that  food  there  is  a 


mysterious  something  which  scientists  have  found 
whatever  must  he  added  while  using  milk,  even  in  essential  to  the  highest  health  of  the  human  race 
tubercular  cases  and  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  Men  have 

METHODS  OF  TREATMENT. — Several  months  sought  for  centuries  the  fabled  fountain  of  youth, 
ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  published  an  article  outlining  the  The  nearest  approach  to  that  fountain  which  has 
treatment  of  a  number  of  diseases  by 
milk.  The  method  to  be  employed  was 
pretty  clearly  outlined,  and  some  men¬ 
tioned  results  were  rather  hard  for  the 
average  layman  to  credit,  but  the  three 
men  mentioned  above  make  much 
broader  and  more  positive  statements. 

They  claim  to  have  treated  thousands 
of  cases  of  minor  and  serious  ills  with 
results  that  have  proved  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable.  The  greatest  virtue  of  this 
regimen  is  that  where  occasionally  a 
person  is  so  constituted  that  the  exclu¬ 
sive  milk  diet  proves  of  no  material 
benefit  it  will  in  no  wise  result  in  in¬ 
jury.  One  essential  to  bear  in  mind  is 
the  necessity  of  half  a  pint  of  whole  or 
skim-milk  where  the  stomach  is  too 
weak  to  digest  fat  every  half  hour  for 
12  or  even  more  hours  daily.  The 
greatest  trouble  will  be  encountered  the 
first  or  second  day,  as  some  persons 
are  inconvenienced  by  nausea.  Eating  half  a  lemon 


around  the  end,  as  outlined  for  the  end  posts. 

STRETCHING  UP  THE  WIRE. — The  wire  should 
be  put  on  the  side  of  the  posts  from  which  the 
greatest  stress  is  expected,  as  on  the  inside  of  a 
pasture  fence,  unless,  for  appearance’s  sake,  it  is 
desired  on  the  outside  where  the  fence  borders  a 
road.  The  end  of  the  fence  is  placed  around  the 
end  post  in  the  proper  position  and  fastened  by 
bringing  each  horizontal  wire  around  the  post  and 
wrapping  it  about  itself  as  at  E.  Fig.  524,  last  week. 
This  brings  pull  of  fence  centrally  on  end  post,  and 
prevents  it  from  turning  and  loosening  the  fence,  as 
it  is  likely  to  do  if  the  fence  is  stapled  to  the  side 
of  the  fence  alone.  The  wire  is  then  brought  to  the 
position  desired,  stapled  securely  to  the  post,  and 
unrolled  along  the  line  of  the  fence,  keeping  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  wire  next  to  the  posts.  When 
the  first  brace  post  is  reached  an  auxiliary  post  hole 
is  bored  and  a  temporary  post  set  as  shown  at  A 
(Fig.  533).  This  is  braced  securely  with  temporary 
braces,  and  the  stretcher  anchored  to  it.  The  wire 
is  next  pulled  up  as  taut  as  possible  by  hand,  and 
the  stretcher  damps  attached  in  such  a  position  that 
they  will  be  pulled  to  within  about  2  feet  of  the  end 
post  when  the  wire  is  finally  stretched  up.  In  bolting 
the  clamps  to  the  wire  arrange  them  so  that  the 
nuts  on  the  bolts  will  be  to  the  inside  toward  the 
post  and  brace,  otherwise  there  will  be  difficulty  in 
taking  the  clamps  off  after  the  wire  is  stretched  up 
and  fastened.  During  stretching  the  wire  should 
be  straightened  up  against  the  posts  and  frequently 
lifted  to  insure  that  it  is  not  caught  anywhere,  and 
to  secure  a  uniform  stretch  throughout 
its  length.  If  a  lever  stretcher  is  used, 
use  a  long  lever  and  pull  the  wire  up 
until  it  gives  a  good  sharp  “twang” 
when  struck  with  a  hammer  handle. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  pull  it  too 
taut,  as  the  kinks  in  the  wire  take  care 
of  excess  tension  and  subsequent  con¬ 
traction.  They  also  give  a  certain 
springiness  to  the  wire,  permitting  it 
to  snap  back  to  place  when  pushed  to 
one  side  by  an  animal  or  other  force. 
Most  wire  fences  are  not  stretched 
sufficiently,  and  become  loose  in  a  few 
months.  Robert  h.  smith. 


Champion  Spellers  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Fig.  530.  ( See  Next  Page) 


Inspection  of  Potatoes  in  New 
York  State 

(ERTIFIED  SEED. — There  has  per¬ 
haps  never  before  been  so  much 


c 


will  usually  correct  this  unpleasant  condition.  The 
only  permissible  addition,  if  the  full  benefit  of  the 
milk  is  to  be  realized,  is  acid  fruit  juice;  grapefruit, 
orange,  lemon  or  grape  juice  taken  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  either  with  the  milk  or  between  the  half-hour 
periods.  If  the  half-hour  period  is  entirely  incon¬ 
venient  a  pint  can  be  used  each  hour,  or  a  quart 
every  two  hours  or  more.  If  a  pint  or  quart  are 
used  at  one  time  it  should  be  heated,  but  never  over 
110  degrees. 

POSSIBLE  OBJECTIONS.— Either  diarrhoea  or 
constipation  may  result;  in  the  former  less  milk  and 
in  the  latter  condition  more  milk  is  advised,  though 
both  of  these  troubles  are  gradually  eliminated  as 
the  treatment  progresses.  Mineral  (not  castor)  oil 
is  recommended  for  constipation  as  preferable  to 
ordinary  cathartics.  There  is  one  way  in  which  the 
use  of  milk  may  prove  decidedly  injurious,  and  that 
is  by  drinking  one,  two  or  more  quarts  daily  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ordinary  mixed  diet.  Milk  is  nitro¬ 
genous — in  other  words,  provides  protein — the  prin¬ 
cipal  element  furnished  our  dietary  by  meat,  eggs, 
cheese,  beans,  dried  peas  and  nuts ;  and  it  is  very 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  good  health  that 
milk  be  omitted  entirely  if  large  quantities  of  the 
above  foods  are  consumed  daily. 

RATIONAL  DIET. — You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  much  more  wholly  alive  you  feel  if  the  above 
list  is  cut  to  a  minimum  and  milk  substituted  for 
the  nitrogenous  elements  required  by  the  body;  the 
bulk  of  the  food  being  composed  of  fresh  and  cooked 
vegetables,  fresh  or  stewed  fruits  and  entire  wheat 
bread,  instead  of  the  bread  we  usually  see  made  of 
bolted  white  flour  from  which  all  real  nourishment 
except  starch  and  a  little  protein  has  been  removed. 
Many  tests  have  proved  that  animals  cannot  live 


yet  been  discovered  is  the  udder  of  the  cow.” 

The  latter  paragraph  was  taken  from  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  article  of  Dr.  Gallatin  ip  Physical  Cul¬ 
ture  Magazine.  elmer  j.  weaver. 


Building  the  Suitable  Farm  Fence 

Part  II. 

SETTING  THE  LINE  POSTS.— With  the  ground 
in  the  soft  condition  usually  encountered  in  the  Fall 
the  line  posts  can  usually  be  driven  as  shown  in 
Fig.  531.  The  holes  should  be  carefully  located,  and 
punched  with  a  bar,  making  it  much  easier  to  drive 
the  posts  and  to  keep  the  fence  straight.  Line  posts 
should  not  be  set  further  than  one  rod  apart,  and 
should  be  driven  at  least  2 y2  feet  into  the  ground. 
Wherever  a  post  has  to  be  set  in  a  hollow,  or  where 
there  is  a  change  in  grade  upward,  the  post  must 
be  anchored  in  place,  or  the  stretch  of  the  fence 
will  pull  it  from  the  ground  and  ruin  the  fence.  A 
wood  post  is  best  anchored  by  setting  it  in  a  dug 
hole  and  spiking  a  piece  across  the  bottom  of  the 
post  before  setting.  This  effectually  prevents  the 
post  from  raising  and  keeps  the  fence  taut.  Another 
way  that  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose  is 
to  bury  a  boulder  on  either  side  of  the  post  to  be 
anchored,  fastening  the  post  to  them  by  means  of 
a  twisted  wire  brace.  This  not  only  effectually  pre¬ 
vents  lifting,  but  resists  to  some  extent  a  pull 
lengthwise  of  the  fence.  Where  there  is  a  change  in 
grade  downward  a  post  should  be  set  with  braces 
as  shown  in  Fig.  532.  Brace  posts  should  also  be 
set  about  every  40  rods  where  the  slope  is  uniform, 
as  this  is  about  as  great  a  distance  as  it  is  practi¬ 
cable  to  stretch  woven  wire  properly  The  section 
of  fence  between  these  brace  posts  is  treated  as  a 
complete  fence,  and  the  wire  cut  and  attached 


interest  taken  in  the  use  of  high-grade 
seed  stock  as  has  developed  during  the  past  few 
years.  Every  grower  of  potatoes  is  familiar  with 
the  term  “certified”  and  has  himself  grown  or  has 
seen  fields  produced  from  certified  seed.  It  is  true 
that  the  results  obtained  have  not  always  been 
superior  to  those  obtained  from  other  stock,  and 
there  have  been  persons  quick  to  condemn  the  entire 
system  because  of  individual  failures.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  however,  the  improved  seed,  whether  certified 
or  not,  has  given  very  satisfactory  results,  which 
has  encouraged  all  persons  interested  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  go  on  with  it,  realizing  that  mistakes  may 
be  corrected  as  experience  is  gained. 

INSPECTION  SERVICE.— Information  in  regard 
to  potato  seed  improvement  has  been  available  for 
many  years,  but  no  great  interest  in  such  improve¬ 
ment  was  developed  in  New  York  State  until  after 
the  organizatYm  of  the  New  York  State  Potato 
Association  in  1914.  This  association,  realizing  the 
need  of  locating  the  best  seed  stock  and  making  this 
information  available  to  potato  seed  buyers,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  organize  an  inspection  ser¬ 
vice.  Such  a  service  was  organized  the  following 
year,  and  has  functioned  ever  since.  A  standard  was 
adopted  by  which  the  potatoes  were  to  be  jud  ed. 
If  they  qualified  at  each  of  the  inspections  made 
according  to  these  standards  they  were  certified; 
that  is,  the  association  issued  to  the  grower  a  certi¬ 
ficate  stating  that  his  field  or  fields  had  qualified  at 
all  inspections  and  sufficient  tags  were  issued  to 
him  so  that  one  could  be  attached  to  each  sack  of 
potatoes  sold  from  the  certified  field.  This  was  to 
insure  to  the  buyer  that  the  tubers  in  the  sack  came 
from  a  field  that  had  been  judged  as  satisfactory 
for  seed  purposes  by  a  certification  committee  of  the 
association,  capable  of  deciding  upon  such  matters. 
Their  decision  was  based  largely  upon  the  reports 
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of  the  inspectors,  men  selected  to  in¬ 
spect  the  potatoes  because  of  their 
training  in  plant  diseases  and  culture. 
These  inspectors  make  three  inspections 
during  the  season — one  at  or  near  blos¬ 
soming  time,  one  before  the  vines  are 
dead,  and  one  after  harvest.  Fields 
qualifying  at  each  inspection  according 
to  the  standards  are  given  the  next 
succeeding  inspection  until  they  have 
received  all  three.  Those  not  qualify¬ 
ing  at  any  inspection  are  not  given  any 
further  inspection  and  no  certificate  is 
issued  for  such  fields.  The  inspection 
work  has  increased  from  year  to  year, 
so  that  this  season  there  are  more  than 
1,200  acres  under  inspection  for  the 
New  York  State  Potato  Association, 
and  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
standards  have  become  more  rigid  and 
the  fees  for  inspection  have  been  in¬ 
creased. 

AGRICULT  IT  R  A  L  COLLEGE 
WORK. — Three  years  ago  the  potato 
•association  contracted  with  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  to 
have  the  Department  of  Plant  Path¬ 
ology  do  the  inspection  work  for  them 
instead  of  conducting  it  themselves  as 
formerly.  This  arrangement  Inis  since 
continued  and  has  seemed  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction.  The  college  hires  the  in¬ 
spectors,  who  report  on  the  conditions 
they  find  in  each  field  at  each  inspec¬ 
tion.  At  the  close  of  the  inspection 
work  a  copy  of  these  reports  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  certification  committee 
for  action  by  it. 

O FFICI A  L  INS  I  ‘ECTION.— During 
1917  the  New  York  State  Food  Supply 
Commission  and  during  1918  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  sup¬ 
plied  funds  for  the  location  of  potato 
fields  suitable  for  seed  purposes,  the 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  making  the  in¬ 
spections.  Suitable  fields  were  listed, 
and  these  lists  were  published.  After 
the  war  many  potato  growers  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Potato  Association 
wished  to  have  this  inspection  service 
continued.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  the  County  Farm  Bureau  associa¬ 
tions  to  have  this  done  at  cost.  This 
inspection  work  is  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  potato  associa¬ 
tion,  the  same  inspectors  being  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  same  standards  being 
used.  However,  in  this  case,  fields 
passing  inspection  are  not  certified, 
as  neither  the  college  nor  the  Farm 
Bureau  Associations  attempt  to  certify 
potato  stock.  Fields  passing  inspection, 
however,  ai*e  listed  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  growers,  and  these  lists  are 
made  available  to  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers.  Such  potatoes  should  have  in 
general  the  same  value  as  certified 
stock  and  may  be  shipped  in  bulk,  but 
they  should  not  be  designated  as  “cer¬ 
tified  seed.” 

EXTENT  OF  THE  WORK.— In  1916, 
the  first  year  the  inspection  work  was 
carried  through  in  New  York  State, 
the  fields  of  .85  farmers,  covering  an 
acreage  of  .‘>42.5,  were  inspected.  From 
these  20,303  bushels  of  seed  passed  all 
inspections  and  were  certified.  In  1920 
the  fields  qf  280  growers,  covering  1,574 
acres,  were  inspected,  from  which 
233,663  bushels  passed  inspection  as 
suitable  for  seed  purposes.  This  year 
we  are  inspecting  the  fields  of  253 
growers,  comprising  an  acreage  of 
1.562.  Of  these  about  1.208  acres  are 
inspected  for  the  State  Potato  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  remainder  are  inspected 
for  the  Farm  Bureau  Association.  The 
varieties  under  inspection  this  year  are 
Green  Mountain  or  of  that  type.  Amer¬ 
ican  Giant,  Rural  New-Yorker,  No.  9, 
Rural  Russet,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Heavyweight,  Cobbler  and  a  few  of 
other  varieties. 

VARIATIONS  IN  VALUE.— It  Should 
be  pointed  out  here  that  all  certified 


Fence  Posts  Driven  from  Wagon  in  Spring.  Fig.  531 


Splicing  Wire  About  a  Fence  Post.  Fig.  532 


Temporary  Post  “A”  as  Anchor  for  Stretchers.  Fig.  533 


and  inspected  stock  does  not  necessarily 
have  the  same  value.  Some  stock 
barely  falls  within  the  standards 
adopted,  while  others  come  very  close 
to  being  perfect.  The  latter  is  un¬ 
questionably  superior  to  the  former. 
However,  if  the  standards  were  raised 
so  as  to  permit  only  the  very  highest 
grade  stocks  passing,  the  total  amount 
of  stock  passing  all  inspections  would 
be  very  small.  Even  the  lower  grades 
of  stock  passing  inspection  is  much 
superior  to  the  general  run  of  seed 
stock,  which  often  includes  that  com¬ 
ing  from  very  poor  fields.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  inspection  records,  which 
are  available  to  any  purchaser,  will 
readily  give  him  information  regarding 
the  quality  for  seed  purpose  of  any 
stock  that  was  inspected. 

W.  F.  BARRU8. 


The  Champion  Spellers  at 
Syracuse 


LAST  year  “up-State”  spellers  held 
the  long  end  of  the  rope  in  the 
spelling  contest.  This  year  New  York 
City  and  vicinity  came  out  strong,  with 
Erie  County  coming  into  second  place. 

Of  all  the  cash  premiums  paid  out 
by  the  Fair  Commission  this  year  none 
was  earned  more  conscientiously  than 
the  prizes  of  .$20,  $15,  $10  and  $5  paid 
to  the  winners  in  the  spelling  contest. 
In  no  event  of  the  fair  is  the  compe¬ 
titive  spirit  more  elaborately  worked 
out  than  in  this  contest,  where  first 
township  elimination  contests  are  held : 
then  the  winners  sifted  out  for  the  one 
best  in  the  county.  The  county  win¬ 
ners  are  given  their  traveling  expenses 
to  and  from  the  State  Fair,  and  are 
entertained  at  the  Fair  at  State  ex¬ 
pense  during  the  two  days  that  the 
eentests  last,  with  some  sightseeing 
under  competent  guides  thrown  in. 

The  one  regrettable  thing  about  this 
important  event  has  seemed  to  be  the 
smallness  of  the  cash  prizes  involved 
in  view  of  the  long  hours  of  actual 
spelling  the  contestants  engage  in  both 
at  the  fair  and  in  the  elimination  con¬ 
tests.  Yet,  after  all,  the  boys  and  girls 
who  earnestly  strive  to  win  in  these 
contests  get  something  that  is  theirs 
for  all  time,  long  after  the  visible  re¬ 
wards  for  their  efforts  have  vanished. 
They  win  a  confidence  in  their  own 
powers  of  achievement,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  biggest  asset  involved.  They 
win  an  accurate  knowledge  ••of  the 
make-up  of  the  words  of  the  English 
language,  a  gift  that  may  be  priceless 
in  their  later  achievements  in  life,  a 
valuable  stepping-stone  in  the  ascent  to 
higher  goals  than  mere  memory  train¬ 
ing  or  premium  winning.  They  acquire 
a  store  of  rules  for  handling  the  letters 
and  syllables  that  are  the  mechanics 
of  our  language.  They  gain  an  accu¬ 
racy  of  observation  that  will  serve 
them  well  in  numberless  ways  all 
through  life,  as  experts  say  that  a  poor 
speller  is  not  observant.  He  does  not 
see  the  words  right,  and  conversely  the 
good  speller  learns  to  see  the  word 
right  at  first  glance,  and  thereafter  the 
spelling  of  it  is  easy.  And  on  top  of 
all  these  acquisitions  they  have  taken 
a  big  step  towards  acquiring  a  real 
education,  which  some  one  says  is  what 
you  have  left  after  you  have  forgotten 
all  you  have  learned.  Education  is  an 
elusive  thing,  but  these  youngsters  who 
'  spelled  at  the  State  Fair  for  seven 
hours  are  on  the  way  to  acquiring  one 
that  will  be  based  on  the  right  kind  of 
a  foundation. 

Miss  K.  M.  Cosgrove  had  charge  of 
the  contest  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  began  at  10:30  a.  m., 
with  Dr.  Frank  R.  Graves,  the  new7 
Commissioner  of  Education,  in  charge 
of  giving  out  the  words.  Eliminations 
were  slow7,  as  the  county  winners  from 
the  60  counties  of  the  State  were  all 
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Shingles  Must  be 
Tapered 

The  taper  makes  the  shingle  snuggle  down  to  the  roof 
and  leaves  no  place  for  wind  to  catch  or  moisture  to 
gather.  Without  the  taper  shingles  will  curl  and 
warp,  collect  snow  and  moisture  and  soon  rot,  spoiling 
your  roof.  Insist  on  the  taper  when  you  buy  roofing. 

Winthrop  Tapered  Asphalt  Shingles  are  the  only 
asphalt  shingles  that  are  tapered.  The  high  quality 
materials  and  the  taper  make  these  shingles  last  as 
long  as  the  building.  Lay  Winthrops.  They  are  fully 
guaranteed. 

Get  Your  Free  Sample 

of  these  popular  shingles  and  the 
book,  “  Shelter,  the  Second  Instinct 
of  Man.”  Send  the  coupon,  today, 
for  free  book  and  sample. 

Besides  Winthrops  we  make  a  full 
line  of  high  grade  roofing.  Look 
for  the  Indian  Brand  trade  mark. 


Lockport  Paper  Co.,  Dept.  No. 4 
Lockport,  New  York 

, - COUPON - - - - 

LOCKPORT  PAPER  COMPANY,  DEPT.  No.  4 
LOCKPORT,  NEW  YORK 

■  Please  send  me  a  sample  Winthrop  and  a  copy  of  “.Shelter,  the  Second 
Instinct  of  Man.”  I  am  thinking  of  roofing: 

|  |  a  new  Building 

|  |  an  old  Building 

i 

■  Name . 


I 

K 


Address 


R.  F.  D. 


Place  Your  Order  This  Fall 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high 
grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
is  exceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our 
old  and  new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this 
season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees 
are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection.  We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and 
reliable  stock. 

Send  for  Fall,  1921  Price  List 


KELLY  BROS. 


\— 


NURSERIES, 


1  1 60  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


J 


Have  you  ever  used 

MECHLING’S 
SCALE  OIL? 

THOUSANDS  of  fruit 
growers  have  used  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade. 

We  have  yet  to  hear  of  one 
who  does  not  consider  it  the 
best  oil  he  has  ever  used. 

We  have  had  expert  chemists 
working  with  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  growers  until  we 
have  produced  an  oil  that  is 
just  what  the  fruit  needs.  It  is 
mechanically  perfect— MIXES 
EASILY-STAYS  IN  EM¬ 
ULSION  INDEFINITELY— 
COVERS  FREELY  ON 
TREE. 

Scale  Oil  Makes  Healthy  Trees 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  line 
write  us  direct. 

MECHL1NG  BROS.  MF’G  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  Boston,  Mass. 


Plant  Trees  This  Fall — 


Save  Time  Next  Spring 

Trees  planted  this  fall  form  new  root 
contacts  with  the  soil  before  winter  sets 
in.  They  start  to  grow  with  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring.  We  have  an  espec¬ 
ially  fine  lot  of  one  and  two-year-old 
Apple  Trees  ready  for  immediate  plant¬ 
ing.  Also  standard  varieties  of  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums  and  Cherries. 


Write  for  FREE  Nursery  Book  today. 
Lighten  the  spring  rush— get  your  plant¬ 
ing  done  this  fall. 


/5/tO 


Box  8 


N 


URSERY  CC 


Yales ville.  Conn. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
for  fall  planting,  selected  from  the 
choicest  stock  grown  in  our  400-acre 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus 
one  profit  only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug, 
healthy,  true  to  name— Write  for  free  des¬ 
criptive  catalog-  giving  valuable  information 
about  nursery  stock.  Wo  prepay  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  on  all  orders  over  $7.60. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  38  Bank  St.,  Dansville,  N.  V. 

Dansville' a  Pioneer  Nurseries 


BERRY  and  HARDY  Y f a K  A  si"  Vk  ui: yrR  Afi  L A r  K- 

ci  nu/rp  pi  AIITC  lurry,  dewberry,  goose- 
rLUTVCIf  rLHH  I  0  BERHY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE, 
ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB.  HORSERADISH,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK.  DELPHINIUM,  COLUMBINE,  CANTERBURY 
BELLS.  FOXGLOVE,  HIBISCUS,  SWEET  WILLIAM, 
SHASTA  DAISY,  PANSY  PLANTS;  ROSES.  SHRUBS. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  York 


$135.00  FOR  BEST  NUTS 

BEECHNUTS,  BLACK  WALNUTS  BUTTERNUTS.  CHESTNUTS, 
ENGLISH  WALNUTS,  HAZELNUTS,  HICKORYNUTS  JAPAN 
WALNUTS.  PECANS.  Full  information  from  WILLARD  G. 
BtXBY,  Tre*«-  Northern  Nut  Growers  Assn.,  Baldwin,  Nesssu  Co..  N  V. 


CTrwurKarru  PLANTS  for  fall  setting,  75c  per  100  post- 

uTraWDBrry  paid.  David  Rodway,  llartlj  ,  Delaware 


GrapeVines 


Concord  No.  1,  $6  per  100  ;  $50  per 
1,000.  Write  for  small  fruit  price 
list.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva.  Ohio 


The  ONTARIO  Red  Raspberry 

is  the  most  valuable  fruit  ever  produced  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Illustrated  Plant  circular  free. 

A.  B.  EATKAMIER  -  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


i  good  .spoilers.  At  4  p.  m.  the  survivors 
had  dwindled  to  the  four  prize-winners 
J  shown  in  the  picture. 

After  the  contest  had  narrowed  to  the 
four  winners  two  hours  were  necessary, 
j  on  the  next  day,  to  decide  places,  the 
I  youngsters  taking  the  hurdles  of  jaw- 
;  breaking  words  without  a  quiver  and 
|  spelling  them  as  nonchalantly  as  the  air¬ 
man  out-of-doors  was  hurdling  above 
them  in  the  air. 

Most  business  men  will  admit  that  it.  is 
an  unusually  well-educated  person  who 
can  write  even  the  simplest  business  let¬ 
ters  without  misspelling  some  perhaps 
very  ordinary  word  in  it.  Then  all  honor 
to  the  winners  of  the  State  Fair  spelling 
contests,  and  surely  success  will  attend 
their  after  efforts  in  life  if  they  will  apply 
themselves  as  diligently  as  they  have  to 
the  mastering  of  the  art  of  spelling. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  year 
was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  first 
State,  spelling  bee.  held  in  1911.  The 
occasion  was  suitably  observed  by  a  ban¬ 
quet  and  reunion  of  those  who  attended 
the  first  contest.  Raymond  A.  Pearson  was 
then  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and 
was  prominent  in  forwarding  the  plan. 
He  was  invited  to  attend  the  reunion  this 
year  as  one  of  the  main  speakers.  It  was 
an  inspiring  occasion.  Many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  that  first  contest  are  now 


farmers,  farm  managers,  Farm  Bureau 
agents  and  other  important  factors  in  the 
rural  life  of  the  nation. 

The  prize  winners  of  1921  are :  First, 
$20  in  gold.  Virginia  Cook,  14  years  old, 
New  Rochelle ;  second,  $15  in  gold.  Ster¬ 
ling  Hills,  East  Aurora,  Erie  County; 
third.  $10  in  gold.  Charles  B.  Newton, 
Xorthport.  Long  Island ;  fourth,  $5  in 
gold,  Lucile  Minkow,  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Graves,  speaking  before  the  Grange 
at  the  fair,  and  referring  to  the  spelling 
bee,  said  it  was  the  finest  tribute  to  New 
York  State's  educational  system  that 
could  be  devised. 

“You  know  how  hard  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  spell,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  many  tongues,  and  the  selection 
with  respect  to  the  nation  is  about  the 
same.  We  are  a  nation  of  mixed  races. 
And  yet,  thanks  to  our  public  schools,  we 
are  turning  out  pretty  good  Americans 
from  our  raw  material.” 

Dr.  Graves  emphasized  the  need  of 
finding  a  way  to  give  every  farmer  boy 
a  high  school  education.  How  to  do  it, 
he  said,  he  did  not  know.  A  large  school 
unit  so  that  the  burden  can  be  better 
equalized  is  a  necessity.  He  declared  the 
country  boy  to  be  the  backbone  of  the 
nation,  whether  he  stay*  in  the  country 
or  goes  to  the  city,  and  he  must  not,  he 
believes,  be  deprived  of  his  birthright  of 
advanced  education.  state  fair  patron. 


Teeth  and  Health 

TThis  is  the  second  of  a  series  o*  talks  with  men  and  women  who  have 
studied  or  practiced  some  particular  subject  until  they  have  become  experts  at 
it.  The  first  article  discussed  the  milk  diet,  and  was  printed  on  page  980.] 


The  book  “Teeth  and  Health,”  by  Dr.  less  the  lime  is  freely  supplied  to  the  body 
Thomas  .T.  Ryan  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Bowers,  it  will  be  drawn  from  the  teeth  and  bones, 
will  startle  many  readers  who  appear  to  This  weakens  the  structure  until  finally 
think  that  if  the  teeth  are  kept  well  the  enamel  cracks  and  breaks  down,  per- 
cleaned  and  reasonably  well  preserved  haps  from  accidentally  biting  some  small 
little  more  can  be  done.  The  recent  in-  piece  of  hone.  Then  germs  enter  and  be- 
troduction  of  the  X-ray  photographs  in  gin  the  work  of  decay.  Here  then  we 
dentistry  has  given  us  new  notions  re-  have  another  great  argument  for  the  use 
garding  the  problem  of  keeping  the  poor  of  milk  by  children.  The  milk  contains 
old  human  body  in  working  order.  It  an  abundance  of  lime,  and  this  satisfies 
has  now  been  demonstrated  that  many  the  demand  made  by  the  sugar,  so  that 
cases  of  rheumatism,  defective  heart  ac-  the  teeth  and  bones  are  not  injured, 
tion.  headache,  loss  of  vigor,  kidney  Thus  we  see  why  some  children  really 
trouble  and  other  diseases  are  due  to  seem  to  grow  puny  and  weak-boned  when 
defective  teeth.  Many  a  tooth  which  from  they  consume  large  quantities  of  candy, 
the  outside  may  seem  quite  sound  or  well  The  sugar  is  eating  up  the  soluble  lime, 
filled  may  carry  an  abscess  at  the  root  and  no  new  supply  is  being  provided.  A 
which  is  slowly  filling  the  system  with  quart  of  milk  every  day  would  correct 
poison.  In  fact,  it  is  true  that  the  teeth  this  trouble  and  cure  the  child  by  pre¬ 
represent  the  starting  point  of  many  venting  this  loss  to  its  teeth  and  bones, 
diseases.  The  greatest  enemy  of  the  modern 

Dr.  Ryan  says  that  good  teeth  are  not  tooth  is  pyorrhoea.  That  word  has  howled 
“hereditary”  in  the  sense  that  red  hair  over  many  an  aspirant  for  spelling  bee 
or  a  long  chin  would  be  so  considered,  honors,  while  the  disease  has  taken  many 
They  are  the  result  of  eating  good  food  million  teeth  from  human  jaws.  In  fact, 
which  may  supply  the  needed  lime  and  in  its  injury  to  health  and  its  annoyance 
mineral  salts.  It  is  true,  however,  that  to  mankind,  pyorrhoea  should  be  ranked 
if  the  parents  and  grandparents  have  not  with  the  six  great  diseases  which  afflict 
been  well  nourished  the  child  may  suffer  mankind.  It  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
for  this  lack  of  proper  food — in  his  teeth,  gums  and  tooth  cavities.  It  develops  pus, 
Long  before  the  child  is  born  the  little  leads  to  decay,  and  finally  to  loosening 
teeth  are  developed.  Hence  it  is  of  the  and  loss  of  teeth.  Dr.  Ryan  says  that  90 
utmost  importance  that  the  mother  should  out  of  every  100  people  will  have  this  dis- 
be  well  nourished  with  food  that  will  sup-  ease,  or  condition,  which,  if  not  treated. 
Ply  an  abundance  of  lime  and  other  will  lead  to  it.  It  is  found  even  among 
minerals.  And  after  it  is  born  and  savages.  It  may  be  caused  by  poor  nil- 
while  it  is  growing  the  child  should  have  trition,  an  injury  or  wound,  or  cases 
all  it  needs  of  these  minerals.  That  is  where  the  teeth  do  not  meet  properly  in 
one  great  reason  for  giving  the  child  and  chewing.  We  venture  to  say  that  many 
its  mother  a  full  supply  of  milk,  for  in  of  our  readers  know  all  about  the  prog- 
addition  to  its  food  value,  milk  contains  ress  of  this  disease  from  the  first  bleeding 
more  digestible  lime  than  any  other  food,  gums  to  the  last  stage,  when  the  teeth  bo¬ 
lt  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  col-  come  so  loose  that  they  may  actually  be 
ored  people  as  a  rule  have  superior  teeth,  pulled  out  with  the  fingers.  Few,  how- 
On  the  limestone  lands  of  the  South  we  ever,  realize  how  this  disease  and  other 
have  seen  negroes  with  dazzling  white  somewhat  similar  conditions  mav  lead  to 
teeth,  yet  they  seemed  in  their  habits  of  trouble  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  There 
life  to  upset  all  scientific  and  sanitary  is  one  case  on  record  where  it  is  estimat- 
laws.  They  lived  mostly  on  fat  meat,  ed  that  one  human  mouth  contained 
corn  bread,  molasses,  sweet  potatoes  and  3,000.000.000  bacteria.  As  Dr.  Ryan 
cow  peas,  all  these  foods  being  deficient  says,  it  would  not  matter  much  whether 
in  lime.  As  for  “sanitary”  conditions,  the  food  entering  that  mouth  was  pure  or 
the  mouth  was  probably  never  cleaned  not.  Along  with  pyorrhoea  is  usually  a 
except  now  and  then  in  Spring,  when  the  growth  of  tartar  on*  the  teeth.  This  is  a 
colored  people  seem  to  scrub  their  teeth  combination  of  certain  mouth  secretions 
with  sassafras  roots.  mixed  with  mineral  or  organic  substances 

Dr.  Ryan  says  that  so  far  as  he  can  from  the  food.  A  rinsing  of  the  mouth 
see  the  colored  people  have  no  better  teeth  with  soda,  salt  or  milk  of  magnesia  will 
than  others.  The  contrast  in  color  be-  help  prevent  this.  Biting  and  chewing 
tween  their  teeth  and  their  dark  skin  raw  apples  will  help,  both  mechanically 
may  make  the  teeth  seem  better  than  and  through  the  fruit  acids.  The  tartar, 

they  really  are.  Dr.  Ryan  says 'that  some  once  formed,  must  be  scraped  or  chiseled 

of  the  very  worst  teeth  he  has  ever  seen  off,  or  it  will  cause  recession  of  the  gums 
were  in  the  mouths  of  colored  children,  and  loose  teeth.  As  for  pyorrhoea,  a  full 
He  says  that  in  the  limestone  sections  the  use  of  both  brush  and  some  of  the  tooth 
teeth  and  bones  are  supplied  with  lime  powders  or  pastes  will  often  hold  it  in 
through  the  drinking  water.  This  may  check,  but  if  the  attack  is  severe  the  pa- 

correct  the  errors  of  diet  in  supplying  tient  should  see  a  good  dentist  at  once, 

lime — but  no  matter  what  fine  teeth  the  Dr.  Ryan  says  that  the  habit  of  chew- 
baby's  ancestors  may  have  had,  unless  the  ing  gum  is.  on  the  whole,  good  exercise 
little  one  can  have  a  full  supply  of  lime  for  the  teeth.  It  is  also  suggested  in 
and  other  minerals  in  his  food  his  teeth  some  cases  of  deafness,  where  massage  of 
will  be  inferior.  _  the  ears  is  needed. 

Dr.  Ryan  says  that  people  who  live  in  Dr.  Ryan  cites  many  cases  to  show 
dairy  countries  or  section  where  milk  and  how  neglected  teeth  cause  trouble  to  any 
its  products  are  freely  consumed  usually  organ  in  the  body.  It  seems  strange  to 
have  fine  teeth.  Their  preservation,  of  speak  of  curing  rheumatism  by  extracting 
course,  will  depend  upon  the  care  they  re-  teeth,  but  it  has  actually  been  aceom- 
ceive,  but  naturally  a  diet  containing  con-  plished.  There  are  cases  where  teeth 
siderable  milk  will  surely  develop  sound  seem  sound,  or  where  they  are  apparently 
teeth.  well  filled,  yet  an  X-ray  photograph  will 

There  has  always  been  much  discussion  show  a  condition  of  the  roots  which  is 
as  to  the  effect  of  sugar  or  candy  upon  slowly  killing  the  patient.  Eye  trouble, 
the  teeth  of  children.  The  usual  opinion  bad  heart  action,  kidney  disease— many 
seems  to  be  that  sugar  acts  directly  in  other  ailments  have  been  relieved  in  this 
the  destruction  of  teeth — operating  much  way.  We  could  hardly  believe  some  of 
like  an  acid  on  metals.  Dr.  Ryan  shows  these  statements  if  there  had  not  been  a 
that  sugar  does  not  in  itself  destroy  tooth  case  in  our  own  family.  This  man  suf- 
enamel.  He  says  that  sound  teeth  may  fered  from  various  troubles  which  none  of 
be  immersed  in  sugars  and  fruit  acid  for  the  doctors  could  quite  locate.  His  teeth 
months  without  injury.  What  the  sugar  seemed  sound,  but  on  going  to  a  dentist 
does  is  to  extract  lime  from  the  teeth  and  an  X-ray  revealed  a  fearful  condition  of 
bones.  There  is  such  a  strong  “selective  the  jaw.  Abscesses  had  formed  at  the 
affinity”  between  sugar  and  lime  that  un-  (Continued  on  page  1288) 
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Said 

the 

Farmer: 


Brown’s 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.. 


Beach  Jacket 


“It  is  just  what  I  have  been  looking  for 
for  the  last  five  years.  I  am  out  in  the 
cold  a  great  deal  and  have  hard  work  to 
keep  warm.” 

It  is  as  warm  as  an  overcoat,  cheaper 
than  a  good  sweater,  wears  like  iron  and 
can  be  washed.  It  comes  coat  without  collar, 
coat  with  collar,  and  vest. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
e  Worcester,  Massachusetts  J 


Help  Us  Help 
New  York  State 
Farmers 

Hundreds  of  letters  are  pouring 
into  our  office — letters  from  respon¬ 
sible  New  York  State  farmers  asking 
for  loans.  Help  us  to  help  these 
men;  we  will  all  benefit. 

S  Vfc%  and  Safety 

Let  your  surplus  money  help  build  up 
the  farming  business.  Buy  our  Collateral 
Trust  Gold  Notes,  $100 — $500 — $1,000  de¬ 
nominations — due  one  year  to  five  years 
from  date — 5Vi%  interest,  payable  semi¬ 
annually.  Fully  secured. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 

Lincoln- Alli»nce  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $ 1 15,000 


ion  PAGES  of  m 
A  OO  usefulness 
for  every  farmer.  Vest  pocket  size,  bound 
in  flexible  leatherette  cover.  Has  pages 
for  cash  accounts,  crop,  livestock,  in¬ 
surance  and  bond  records,  postal  rates, 
interest  tables,  calendars,  fencing  charts, 
manufacturing  processes  and  other 
valuable  information. 

•  A  book  of  genuine  service  and  value 
to  farmers.  Sent  postpaid  for  10  cents, 
coin  or  stamps,  to  help  cover  its  cost. 
We  send  you  also,  free,  our  Catalogue 
No.  216  upon  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fenc¬ 
ing  for  farm,  poultry,  garden  and  lawn 
purposes,  a  perfected,  guaranteed  fencing. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

720  Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Manufacturer*  of 
"Pittsburgh  Perfect" 
and  MC  ol  u  m  bi  a" 
Fencing,  also  Gates, 
Barbed  Wire, Nails,  4c  • 


Best  Wire  Fence  On  the  Market 

Lowest  Price— Direct  to  User 

Not  hundreds  of  styles 
Nor  millions  of  miles, 
But  satisfied  smiles 
From  every 
customer. 


Bond  Steel  Post  Co. 

23  Maumee  Street  Adrian,  Michigan 


*5irect  from  factory 

Freight  Prepaid.  150  styles  of  J 
Fencing,  Gates  and  Steel  Posts.  I 
MNbRoofinK  and  Paints  too.  All  prices  l 
slanted.  \V rite  me  quick  for  96-pagro  free  book.  -  , 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  159  Cleveland,  Ohio 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  NewlYork 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden  t 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Memory,  in  South¬ 
eastern  North  Carolina,  sent  me  two 
vines  of  the  Memory  grape  raised  by  his  | 
father.  This  grape  is  a  black  grape  of  the 
same  race  as  scuppernong.  Vitis  vulpine. 
One  of  the  vines  died.  The  other  one  has 
grown  finely.  It  is  probably  the  latest  of 
the  family, -for  it  is  only  fairly  colored 
the  last  of  September,  and  Avill  take  a 
week  longer  to  get  fully  ripe.  This  family 
of  grapes  is  well  suited  to  the  flat  sandy 
soils  of  the  coast  region  ;  in  fact,  they  do 
not  thrive  their  best  in  a  clay  soil.  The 
scuppernong  ripens  here  earlier,  and  we 
are  on  about  the  northern  limit  of  their 
success.  The  scuppernong  is  the  best 
wine  grape  in  this  country,  is  sweet 
enough  to  make  a  very  light  wine  with¬ 
out  sugar.  In  fact,  the  pure  scuppernong 
juice  would,  when  fermented,  come  near 
passing  the  half  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

We  are  still  in  the  grip  of  the  drought. 
We  have  had  no  rain  to  do  any  good 
since  the  third  of  August,  now  about  two 
months.  The  weather  man  has  been  pre¬ 
dicting  rain  nearly  every  day  for  some 
time,  and  yet  when  any  at  all  falls  it  is 
only  enough  to  fail  to  lay  the  dust.  My 
Irish  potatoes  have  great  green  tops,  but 
no  potatoes.  Even  the  late  tomatoes 
from  seed  sown  in  June  are  about  played 
out  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  any 
late  green  ones  to  wrap  up  and  store.  I 
have  sown  lettuce  seed  three  times  and 
have  not  a  plant  even  under  the  irriga¬ 
tion  pipe.  The  second  sowing  of  spinach 
came  up  in  spots,  though  the  plot  was 
well  watered.  I  will  give  the  late  cab¬ 
bages  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
push  them  along ;  do  not  want  them  to 
head  before  November,  and  they  now 
seem  to  have  come  to  a  standstill,  and  I 
fear  will  be  making  small  heads.  As  the 
editor  has  said,  the  use  of  the  nitrate  will 
not  and  is  not  intended  to  hasten  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  plants,  but  to  stimulate 
growth  and  to  make  better  and  later  heads 
of  cabbage. 

I  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  Dahlias  should  not  be  planted 
in  heavily  manured  soil,  but  this  season 
I  planted  a  row  between  the  peonies,  and 
though  they  were  staked  and  tied,  the 
stakes  were  entirely  insufficient,  for  the 
plants  grew  over  six  feet  tall  and  fell 
over  on  the  ground.  Nothing  but  a  G-ft. 
stake  would  have  held  them.  Hereafter 
the  Dahlias  will  go  into  poorer  soil.  The 
old  small-flowered  Cannas  have  become  a 
weed  in  my  garden.  I  grow  some  of  them 
every  year  because  of  finer  foliage  than 
the  improved  sorts,  and  they  make  seed 
when  not  constantly  cut  out  and  a  hirefl 
man  will  hoe  around  every  plant,  so  that 
I  soon  have  Cannas  where  none  is  want¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  old- 
fashioned  Cannas  have  grown  as  lux¬ 
uriantly  as  though  there  had  been  plenty 
of  rain,  while  the  large-flowered  varieties 
are  badly  stunted.  A  large  bed  of  King 
Humbert  is  hardly  2  ft.  high  the  last  of 
September,  while  the  old-fashioned  Can¬ 
nas  that  were  left  out  in  the  ground  last 
Winter  are  over  6  ft.  tall.  Most  of  them 
will  be  left  out  the  coming  Winter,  and 
if  killed  will  not  be  missed,  as  they  are 
getting  too  numerous.  I  have  learned 
this,  that  when  a  seedling  Canna  starts 
off  with  a  luxuriant  growth  and  great 
foliage,  it  would  better  be  pulled  up  and 
thrown  away,  for  it  is  not  going  to  make 
fine  flowers. 

After  the  late  peas  were  off  the  wire 
fence  I  planted  Crease  Back  beans.  They 
have  tried  bravely  to  grow  and  make 
beans,  but  have  succeeded  only  in  a  very 
partial  manner.  With  good  weather  con¬ 
ditions  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  a 
full  crop  of  the  Crease  Backs.  The  egg¬ 
plants  feel  like  rubber  balls  and  hardly 
swell  to  half  size  before  getting  too  old 
for  use.  This  season  will  here  go  into 
history  as  the  driest  ever  known  in  this 
section.  w.  F.  massey. 


You  remember  the  story 
of  the  Pitcher— 

It  made  a  good  many  trips  to  the  well  and  it 
came  back  in  good  order. 

“I  can  take  care  of  myself,”  it  said — “they 
don’t  need  to  talk  about  risks  to  me.” 

But  it  went  once  too  often. 

After  that  it  was  only  part  of  a  pitcher,  and 
they  didn’t  need  to  talk  to  it  about  risks — it  knew. 

A  lot  of  people  won’t  believe  coffee  can  harm 
them  until  it  does  harm  them. 

“Nonsense!”  they  say,  “it  never  disturbs  me.” 

When  it  does  disturb  them,  then  they  know. 

Often  the  disturbance  which  they  then  recog¬ 
nize  is  the  result  of  irritations  to  nerves  and  di¬ 
gestion  which  have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 

If  you  have  to  lie  awake  at  night  and  count 
the  clock  ticks,  after  an  evening  cup  of  coffee,  then 
you  know  that  it’s  better  to  he  safe  than  sorry. 

The  risk  of  coffee's  harm  is  gone  when  the 
meal-time  drink  is  Postum. 

Here’s  a  delightful  and  satisfying  table  bev¬ 
erage,  with  charm  for  the  taste  and  without  harm 
for  nerves  or  digestion.  You  know  you’re  on  the 
right  road  with  Postum;  there’s  never  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  you’ll  go  once  too  often. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 

“There’s  a  Reason” 
for  Postum 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


OOTHCRAfl 

Overcoat 

SPECIAL  Cj 


HOW 

to  Cut 
Your 
Overcoat 
Cost 


THIS  folder,  containing  actual  samples  of  cloth,  tells  how.  Smart 
ulster,  ulsterette  and  simple  overcoat  are  shown  here — four  real, 
up-to-date  men’s  styles. 

And  they  are  truly  wind  and  weather-proof  because  they  are  not 
only  water-proofed,  but  are  made  of  28-oz.  frieze,  lined  throughout 
with  heavy  double-warp  serge  and  every  stitch  an  honest  stitch  from 
canvas  "insides”  to  final  buttonhole. 

The  price  is  so  low  for  the  value  because  Clothcraft  manufacturers 
are  making  this  overcoat  their  75th  anniversary  special. 

The  savings  due  to  concentration  on  simplified  styles,  to  economi¬ 
cal  purchasing  and  to  short-cut  manufacturing  methods  —  all  the 
savings  of  75  years’  accumulated  experience  are  passed  on  to  you 
in  this,  the  best  overcoat  value  of  the  season.  Write  today  for  an 
overcoat  folder. 

THE  JOSEPH  8C  FEISS  CO.,  2163  West  53rd  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 


A  number  of  local  G.  A.  Yets,  were 
having  a  reunion  and  were  entertaining 
brother  members  from  a  neighboring 
State.  Some  of  the  visiting  Arets.  protest¬ 
ed  against  certain  proposed  legislation  by 
the  State  Assembly.  One  of  the  speakers 
became  so  vehement  in  his  remarks  and 
painted  the  situation  so  despairingly  that 
an  earnest  auditor,  overwhelmed  by  the 
oratory,  jumped  to  his  feet  and  cried  ex¬ 
citedly  :  “Comrades,  is  it  possible  that  we 
died  in  vain?” — Everybody’s. 


THE  JOSEPH  SC  FEISS  CO.,  2163  W.  53rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  folder  containing  actual  awatch  of  the  new  Clothcraft  Overcoat, 
and  other  information. 


(Sign  here) 


(Address  here) 
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HOMELITE 

The  Portable  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 

NOT  THE  LOWEST  PRICE  BUT  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

for 

Home,  Barn,  Store  and  Camp 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

for 

Iron,  Vacuum  Cleaner,  Pump 

or  any  machine  up  to 


Vz  H.  P. 


Special  Foundation  is  required. 

Separate  Gasoline  Tank  or  Piping  necessary. 

Cooling  Water — Homelite  is  air  cooled. 

Ignition  Trouble — Simms  High  Tension  Magneto  is  used. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributed  by 

Smith-Meeker  Eng.  Co.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  circular  with  description  and  price 


Weight :  100  Pounds 
Capacity:  400  Watts 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 


BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  tise.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
ret  Is  all  about  Paint  and  Paintinjr  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILD  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


iMPBortDJUKRlff 
Nt  40 

DUPIXX  k 


fTujro  re¬ 
ductions  on  the 
famous  Ross  Improved 
Duplex  Feed  Mills.  Farm¬ 
ers  need  feed  mills  bad  this 
year,  and  we’re  making:  lowest  price 
since  1914.  LONG  TIME  CftEDIT-your 

profit  from  mill  covers  payments.  _ _ 

Rosa  models  now  sell  for  $26.00  and  up  — 

evcrTI.SdiS  ■ifd,ed  l°  P,CCea'  ®ix  “ode,s--“  sI“ 

R0SS--MILL 

Posjtlye  (rear  drive.  Pivoted  sc  If.  conform  loir  dop! 
fiXindin?  burrs,  double  band-screw  burr  regulator  bc 
sharpening  upper  crushers  upper  force  feed.  Features  tl 
mean  less  power,  less  speed,  larger  capacity. 

Write  for  Ross  catalog,  terms  and  new  pre-war  prices. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO. 

Dept.  G  .  Springfield,  Oh 
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Mica  Axle  Grease  means 
to  the  axle  spindle  and 
wheel  hub  what  good 
lubricating  means  to  a 
motor — long  life. 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  for 
your  breeching,  reins 
and  traces. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  Y. 
New  York  Buffalo 

Albany  Boston 
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SUCCESS 

BUILT  ON 

$o 


Farm  -  Success  rests 
squarely  upon  rich, 
productive  soil.  Most 

land  needs  lime  to  keep  it _ 

and  fertile.  When  you  lime — spread 
Solvay— guaranteed  high  test  95%  carbon 
ates— non-caustic,  furnace  dried,  ground 
to  spread  easily  and  bring  results  first 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO 
501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse, 


>on- 
id  fine 


d  fine 
harvest. 
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ULVERIZt 


LIMESTONE 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  XLV1II 


The  economist  bases  his  laws  on  def¬ 
inite  premises.  He  cannot  consider  ex¬ 
pediencies,  temporary  effects  or  accidents. 
He  assumes  that  capital  always  seeks  in¬ 
vestment  where  the  profit  is  greatest ; 
that  labor  always  moves  to  the  place  of 
best  reward,  and  is  never  paid  more  than 
nature  and  custom  require  for  mainte¬ 
nance  ;  that  tenants  always  pay  the  full 
economic  rent ;  that  buyers  always  ap¬ 
proach  the  lowest  prices ;  and  that  com¬ 
modities  always  seek  the  highest  mar¬ 
ket.  The  economist  formulates  his  laws 
on  these  premises.  He  knows  that  in 
practice  these  things  do  not  always  hap¬ 
pen  but  the  variations  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  are  temporary.  Left  to  natural 
causes,  production  and  trade  will  har¬ 
monize  with  economic  law.  When  nat¬ 
ural  agencies  are  interrupted  by  the  ig¬ 
norance  or  selfishness  of  man  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  economic  law  cannot  for 
the  time  being  accommodate  itself  to  the 
artificial  conditions.  Keeping  in  mind 
these  economic  premises,  the  different 
forms  of  taxation  may  be  traced  to  final 
payment. 

1.  A  poll  tax  is  always  paid  by  the 
person  taxed. 

2.  A  tax  on  commodities  is  practically 
an  increase  of  the  cost  of  production,  and 
comes  out  of  the  consumer. 

3.  An  import  tax  or  “tariff,”  is  always 
paid  by  the  consumer. 

4.  A  dog  tax  comes  out  of  the  owner  of 
the  dog.  He  has  no  way  by  which  he  can 
indemnify  himself  at  the  expense  of  an¬ 
other. 

5.  A  stamp  tax  on  conveyances,  deeds 
and  contracts  is,  as  a  rule,  paid  by  the 
buyer,  because  the  seller  is  in  a  stronger 
position  and  need  not  sell  unless  his  price, 
including  the  tax,  is  paid.  When  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  negotiations  is  with  the  buyer 
he  will  insist  on  a  price  low  enough  to 
force  the  tax  on  the  seller.  The  tax  on 
mortgages  and  notes  is  always  paid  by 
the  borrower,  because  the  lender  is  in  a 
position  to  demand  it. 

6.  When  the  tenant  pays  the  full 
economic  rent  the  tax  on  land  must  come 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  owner  or  land¬ 
lord.  because  the  economic  rent  is  all  the 
product  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary 
to  support  the  tenant.  If  we  separate 
rent  from  labor  and  interest,  the  result 
is  the  same  when  the  owner  occupies  his 
own  land.  In  that  case  the  landlord  be¬ 
comes  his  own  tenant. 

7.  An  inheritance  tax  is  paid  by  the 
person  receiving  the  inheritance.  It  is  a 
direct  tax ;  it  reduces  the  capital  fund, 
and  to  that  extent  affects  labor  and  indus¬ 
try  unfavorably. 

8.  Income  tax,  when  it  is  paid  in 
money  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  un- 
produetively  in  luxuries,  is  a  direct  tax 
on  the  subject  assessed.  If  it  is  paid  at 
the  expense  of  capital  it  unfavorably  af¬ 
fects  labor  and  industry  that  would  bene¬ 
fit  by  the  employment  of  the  capital. 
Normally  it  is  paid  by  the  subject  and 
then  for  the  most  part  he  recoups  himself 
by  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

An  income  tax  paid  by  the  farmer  is  a 
direct  tax,  because  there  is  no  way  by 
which  he  can  add  it  to  the  price  of  his 
products  or  pass  it  along  to  others  in  any 
way.  Where  the  manufacturer  or  dealer 
is  able  to  control  the  price  of  his  output, 


he  may,  by  increasing  the  price,  pass  his 
income  tax  on  to  the  public  in  whole  or 
in  part. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  tax. 
The  smaller  the  tax  the  less  objectionable 
it  is.  All  taxes  are  a  burden  on  the  indi¬ 
viduals  that  pay  them,  and  on  industry. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  tax  or  system  of 
taxation  can  be  devised  that  will  be  just 
to  each  and  every  individual,  but  some  of 
our  taxes  are  needlessly  and  purposely 
burdensome  on  some  to  the  benefit  of 
others.  While  we  do  not  expect  absolute 
equality,  the  aim  of  tax  laws  should  meas¬ 
ure  out  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
justice  to  all.  Our  tax  laws,  however, 
are  largely  dictated  or  influenced  by  men 
in  charge  of  large  business  and  financial 
interests.  Information  on  the  subject  is 
largely  inspired  by  them.  The  public  >s 
consequently  misinformed.  The  common 
people  are  led  to  believe  that  certain 
forms  of  taxation,  like  the  duty  on  im¬ 
ports  and  income  taxes,  are  devised  for 
their  special  benefit,  while  the  fact  is 
they  pay  the  whole  burden  ultimately. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  is  increased  and  pyra¬ 
mided  through  various  turnovers  of  com¬ 
modities  until  the  final  consumer  pays 
many  times  the  amount  the  government 
originally  received.  The  government  can¬ 
not  help  everyone  by  taxation.  Taxes  are 
a  burden.  The  government  can  devise  a 
tax  to  favor  some ;  but  in  doing  so  it 
must  increase  the  burden  for  others.  Much 
of  our  taxes  is  consumed  unproductively 
and  wastefully.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
is  taken  out  of  productive  capital.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  loss  to  industry  and  labor', 
both  of  which  would  be  benefited  by  any 
portion  of  the  fund  that  could  be  saved 
and  contributed  to  productive  purposes. 
The  simpler  and  more  direct  the  form  of 
taxation,  the  better  it  is  for  the  plain 
people..  The  more  complicated  it  is  the 
surer  it  is  to  be  increased,  and  wasted, 
and  ultimately  shifted  on  the  consumer. 
This  suits  the  capitalist  and  the  poli¬ 
tician.  It  explains  why  our  tax  laws  are 
so  complicated  and  irregular.  The  more 
taxes  the  people  pay,  without  knowing  it, 
the  more  public  money  will  be  squan¬ 
dered  on  useless  positions  and  otherwise 
wasted  to  build  up  political  machines. 
Simple,  direct  tax  laws,  and  uniform  tax 
rates  will  best  serve  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

When  a  scheme  of  taxation  has  been 
once  adopted  there  should  be  no  exemp¬ 
tions.  Legislatures  have  exempted  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  property  from  taxation,  in¬ 
cluding  bonds  of  national,  State,  city  and 
other  political  divisions.  About  one-sev¬ 
enth  of  the  realty  property  of  the  country 
pays  no  tax.  Personal  property  estimat¬ 
ed  at  over  $20,000,000,000  is  exempt  from 
all  tax  by  law,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  great  bulk  of  personal  property 
of  the  country  escapes  taxation  entirely 
through  lax  administration  and  the  se¬ 
cretive  policies  of  its  owners.  The  in¬ 
come  from  the  tax-exempt  securities  is 
also  tax  free.  What  they  escape  becomes 
an  extra  burden  on  those  who  do  pay. 
These  exemptions  create  a  special  class 
of  securities  for  the  investment  of  large 
fortunes  and  discriminate  against  other 
perfectly  good  securities.  The  big  inves¬ 
tor  is  favored  over  the  small  investor. 
The  exempt  securities  enjoy  an  advantage 
over  those  without  special  favor.  Large 
blocks  of  capital  are  tied  up  in  these  se¬ 
curities  and  kept  out  of  productive  enter¬ 
prises,  and  extravagance  in  the  use  of 
public  funds  is  invited  by  the  readiness  of 
money  lenders  to  invest  in  these  tax- 
exempt  municipal  bonds.  It  is  of  doubt¬ 
ful  value  to  the  people  that  these  exempt 
securities  are  floated  at  a  low  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  preference  to  large  investors 
is  not  sound  in  morals,  nor  defendable  as 
a  fiscal  expediency. 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Diluting  Gasoline 

Is  it  advisable  to  use  any  preparation 
in  the  gasoline  used  in  an  automobile? 

Deer  Park,  Md.  w.  o.  p. 

In  our  judgment  it  is  not ;  if  you  do, 
you  take  your  own  risk.  All  sorts  of 
things  have  been  sold  for  this  purpose, 
and  they  usually  give  you,  with  them, 
some  good  advice  about  thinning  the  mix¬ 
ture  as  you  warm  up,  etc-.,  and  this  is  the 
reason,  we  think,  that  they  appear  to  in¬ 
crease  the  mileage.  “Moth  balls,”  naph¬ 
thalene,  usually  colored  a  pretty  pink  or 
green,  is  frequently  sold  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  it  is  at  least  less  expensive  when 
bought  by  the  pound. 


Trouble  with  Tractor  Radiator 

I  have  a  tractor  which  has  given  good 
satisfaction  till  recently,  and  now,  in 
spite  of  using  the  best  oil  I  can  get,  one 
which  is  giving  satisfaction  in  similar  ma¬ 
chines  about  here,  my  machine  continu¬ 
ally  heats  up.  I  think  it  may  be  lime  in 


the  radiator.  Is  there  any  chemical  I 
can  use?  c.  F.  >r. 

It  is  possible  that  is  your  trouble,  if 
you  are  in  a  hard-water  country,  and 
your  case  is  difficult.  The  only  acid  we 
dare  suggest  is  strong  vinegar,  which  may 
help  some.  We  fear  that  any  so-called 
“mineral”  acid  will  injure  the  metal 
parts.  A  radiator  expert  will  take  the 
thing  apart  and  clean  it  mechanically  at 
no  great  expense,  but  such  experts  are 
scarce.  You  may  best  go  to  the  head 
agency  of  your  machine  in  some  large 
town  and  ask  their  advice.  Should  you 
decide  to  try  vinegar,  you  must,  of  course, 
wash  it  out  very  well  indeed. 


Questions  About  Vinegar 

I  have  a  barrel  of  cider  which  did  not 
turn  to  vinegar  as  it  should.  Must  I 
sterilize  the  barrel  before  using  it  again? 
How  can  sulphur  burn  in  the  barrel? 
Will  there  be  enough  oxygen?  Could  I 
use  some  of  my  lime-sulphur  to  sterilize 
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Our  52.500,000.00  capital  and  our 
branches  in  every  large  city  of 
the  globe  enable  us  to  pay  you 
MORE  MONEY  for  your  Furs. 


BETTER 


Prices 

Grading 

Returns 


W e  pay  all  express  and  parcel  post 
charges  and  do  not  deduct  any 
commission. 


Our  Reference;  Your  own  Bank  or  Banker. 

f  n  I"  Guaranteed  price  list,  ship- 
L  UL|i  pm?  tags  and  complete 
nrr  market  News.  Don’t  oend 
■  ■  ■  “  ■■  a  single  skin  anywhere  until 
you  get  our  important  information. 

A  postcard  will  do.  WRITE  TODAY. 


HERSKOVITS 

Ktesajpg  new  York  ny 

LARGEST  FUR  MARKET  IN  THE  WORLD 


TRAPPERS  ~  DEALERS 

Write  now  for  Geo.  I.  Fox  accurate 
price  list— this  is  another  big 
fur  year.  Keep  posted  and 
make  money.  Our  market 
reports  and  price  list 
show  you  how  and 
where  to  get 
more  money 
for  your 
furs. 


WE  WANT 
ALL YOUR FURS 

Our  high  •'rices,  fair,  hon¬ 
est  grading,  prompt  returns 
and  square  dealing  will  bring  you  the 
largest  check.  You’ll  make  money  by 
shipping  all  your  furs  to  George  I. 
Fox.  New  York -The  World’s  Leading 
Fur  Market.  Don’t  delay,  write  now  for 
market  reports,  prico  list,  shipping  tags. 


GEO.  I.  FOX.INC 


Trappers 

The  principles  on  which  this  business  was 
established  in  1899  (namely)  Prompt,  Cour¬ 
teous  and  Efficient  Service,  plus  a  SQUARE 
DEAL  IN  GRADING,  will  continue  to  pre¬ 
vail  during  the  coming  season. 

WHO 

offers  more  and  KEEPS  HIS  PROMISE  ? 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

RAW  FURS 


it?  Could  I  use  my  lime-sulphur  barrel, 
when  empty,  for  vinegar?  Do  any  ex¬ 
periment  stations  supply  cultures?  Is 
it  a  good  plan  to  put  a  rubber  tube  in 
the  vinegar  barrel  with  the  other  end  in 
water,  to  allow  the  carbonic  gas  to  escape 
and  keep  out  stray  germs?  o.  s.  B. 

You  should  by  all  means  sterilize  that 
barrel,  and  a  bit  of  cloth  first  soaked  in 
melted  sulphur  ,and  then  wired  with 
rather  heavy  wire,  not  merely  tied,  on  a 
stick,  will  do  it  all  right.  You  light  the 
rag  outside  and  then  hold  it  well  down 
through  the  bung-hole.  There  will  be 
oxygen  enough  in  the  barrel  to  burn 
enough  of  the  sulphur,  and  more  will  go 
in  through  the  bung  if  needed.  Do  not 
use  the  lime-sulphur  as  a  barrel  wash, 
and  do  not  try  to  use  your  lime-sulphur 
barrel  for  vinegar.  There  is  a  peculiar 
flavor  which  you  cannot  get  rid  of.  The 
reason  is  that  the  lime-sulphur  is  mixed 
sulphides  and  polysulphides;  that  is, 
salts  of  the  hydrogen  acids  of  sulphur, 
whereas  you  want,  for  barrel  sterilization, 
the  first  oxygen  acid  of  sulphur. 

We  do  not  know  if  any  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  supplies  cultures.  Better  write  them 
directly. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  too  much 
“mother”  of  vinegar,  as  soon  as  youjr  vin¬ 
egar  is  well  made,  bottle  it  off  and  cork 
it  well  to  keep  out  oxygen.  The  vinegar 
plant  cannot  grow  in  the  absence  of  air. 
The  scheme  you  mention,  of  a  rubber  tube 
with  the  far  end  under  water,  is  the  very 
best  to  begin  vinegar  manufacture.  It 
will  slow  down  the  yeast  fermentation, 
but  increases  the  final  acetic  content  and 
improves  the  flavor.  You  do  not  want  to 
leave  it  in  indefinitely.  Along  about  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March,  when  observation  shows 
you  that  the  bubbles  are  coming  over 
very  slowly  (about  one  every  five  min¬ 
utes),  you  must  take  out  the  tube,  put  in 
some  “mother”  and  leave  the  bung  open 
to  the  air,  protecting  it  from  dust  by  a 
bit  of  cheesecloth.  In  fact,  it  is  better  to 
change  part  to  another  barrel,  so  as  to 
run  two  barrels,  each  half  full.  The 
vinegar  “mother”  must  have  air  in  plenty. 
Then  you  will  get  a  prompt  growth,  and 
you  can  bottle  or  change  to  any  container 
which  can  be  well  corked,  and  your  vine¬ 
gar  will  improve  with  keeping.  Various 
experiment  station  have  bulletins  on  vin¬ 
egar  making  which  are  well  worth  send¬ 
ing  for. 


Preventing  Growth  of  Hair 

Is  there  any  chemical  which  can  be 
used  to  prevent  the  growth  of  hair,  oi’ 
which  can  be  used  instead  of  a  razor? 

A.  v.  D. 

While  there  are  chemicals  which  are 
said  to  prevent  the  growth  of  hair,  we  do 
not  advocate  them,  as  we  consider  them 
dangerous.  The  human  hair  grows  from 
beneath  through  the  skin,  and  monkeying 
with  the  l'oots  is  a  serious  matter.  The 
roots  can  be  killed  by  electricity  applied 
by  a  skilled  practitioner,  but  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  minor  surgical  operation,  and 
should  be  considered  as  such.  But  there 
is  a  harmless  chemical  which  is  a  perfect 
chemical  razor,  and  it  is  called  barium 
sulphide.  It  is  sold  in  bulk  for  a  few 
cents  a  pound,  and  also  put  up  in  little 
bottles  in  fancy  labels  at  about  $1  a  half 
ounce.  However  purchased,  it  is  merely 
needful  to  moisten  it  with  a  little  water, 
apply  to  the  hairy  area  and  wait  a  few 
moments,  when  it  may  be  washed  off  and 
will  take  nil  the  hair  above  the  skin  with 
it.  It  will  also  irritate  the  skin  just  a 
little,  not  enough  to  hurt  if  used  only 
when  needed  and  followed  by  a  little  vas¬ 
eline.  But  you  will  get  exactly  as  good 
results  with  almost  as  little  trouble  by  the 
use  of  the  modern  safety  razor  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  lather.  The  reason  the  sulphide  seems 
to  work  better  is  that  it  takes  the  hair 
just  a  little  below  the  surface,  instead  of 
flat  with  it,  and  so  does  not  have  to  he 
used  quite  as  often. 


Burning  Out  Soot 


34  to  36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  QUOTATIONS  SENT  FREE 


Is  there  any  chemical  which  can  he 
placed  in  the  base  of  the  chimney  to  burn 
out  the  soot  without  flame?  h.  b. 


Trappers  seeking  the  most  for  their  catch 
should  write  to  us  at  once.  Our  price  list  D 
will  be  mailed  free.  It  shows  the  amazingly 
high  prices  we  pay. 


TRAPPERS*  GUIDE  Our  new  trappers* 
guide,  which  is  worth  $1.00,  will  be 
mailed  upon  receipt  of  25c.  And  2c.  post¬ 
age.  Send  today. 


I22w  mm 

122  W.  27  St.newYoRk  Cit 


FREE 

Price  List 


RAW  FURS  of  all  Kinds  Wanted 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  above  subject  write 
nie  in  October  or  November.  I  will  forward  a  reli¬ 
able  price  list  of  all  raw  furs  I  handle.  Personal 
handling  of  all  shipments.  Nearly  forty  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  All  goods  held  separate  and  returned 
prepaid  if  so  requested. 

IEMUEL  BLACK  Lock  Box  350  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

FURS  Greatly  increase  your  profits.  Illustrated 


*  R  HARDING 


instructive  books  on  Trapping,  Buying, 
Raising,  Tanning.  A  32-page  Booklet  Free. 


Ohio  Ave. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


ir 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


We  do  not  think  that  there  is.  Salt, 
sprinkled  on  a  lively  fire,  is  said  to  help, 
but  probably  acts  mechanically.  Zinc 
strips  or  small  sheets,  laid  on  a  bright 
fire,  is  also  said  to  work ;  the  action  here 
may  he  chemical.  If  you  can  possibly  get 
at  the  chimney,  a  small  cedar  tree,  pulled 
up  and  down  to  clean  it,  is  the  best  rem¬ 
edy. 


Preventives  of  Perspiration 

What  is  the  stuff  widely  sold  to  pre¬ 
vent  perspiration,  especially  under  the 
arms?  j.  b. 

The  only  one  of  these  which  we  have 
examined  was  merely  a  dilute  water  so¬ 
lution  of  a  salt  of  aluminum,  the  chloride, 
as  we  recall  the  matter,  though  the  sul¬ 
phate  would  no  doubt  do  as  well,  and  the 
double  sulphate  with  potash,  commonly 
sold  as  “alum,”  might  he  used.  All  these 
things  work  by  shrinking  and  partly  tan¬ 
ning  the  skin,  and  wo  do  not  believe  in 
using  them  as  a  steady  thing,  though  the 
occasional  use  probably  does  no  harm. 
Just  why  those  particular  sweat  glands 
should  have  an  odorous  secretion  is  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  human  body,  but, 
till  we  know  more  about  it,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  just  as  well  to  let  nature  take  its 
course.  There  is,  however,  no  objection 
at  all  to  removing  the  hair  with  a  safety 
razor,  or  barium  sulphide,  and  when  this 
is  done  the  secretion  seems  naturally  to 
become  less  prominent. 


The  foolish  man  *who  built 
his  house  on  the  sand — 

He  gave  an  example  in  folly  which  anybody 
can  understand. 

It  isn’t  so  easy,  however,  to  sense  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  build  the  body  on  foods  which  lack 
essential  nourishment. 

Here,  again,  is  a  foundation  of  sand  which 
gives  ’way  when  the  test  comes. 

Many  a  food  that  tastes  good  lacks  honesty 
of  nourishment  to  equal  its  taste.  Thus  it  tempts 
the  appetite  into  mistakes  that  often  are  costly. 

Grape-Nuts  is  a  food  which  helps  build  bodily 
endurance  for  life’s  stress  and  storm.  The  full 
nourishment  of  wheat  and  malted  barley,  together 
with  the  vital  mineral  salts  so  necessary  to  bone 
structure  and  red  blood  corpuscles,  with  phos¬ 
phates  for  the  brain,  is  retained  iri  Grape- Nuts. 
The  long  baking  process  by  which  Grape- Nuts  is 
made  gives  the  food  a  natural  sweetness  and  an 
unusual  ease  of  digestibility  and  assimilation. 

Served  with  cream  or  milk,  Grape- Nuts  is 
fully  nourishing,  and  whether  eaten  as  a  cereal  at 
breakfast  or  lunch,  or  made  into  a  pudding  for 
dinner.  Grape-Nuts  has  a  particular  delight  for 
the  appetite.  Sold  by  grocers. 

Grape -Nuts — the  Body  Builder 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


GUARANTEED  FIRSTS 


30x3%  BATAVIA  CORDS 
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factory  to  YOU'*'  jfc 

12,000 mile  adjustment  basis  ^ 

Correct  size  for  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Maxwell  and  many 
others.  Not  sold  through  dealers.  Send  check,  express- 
or  money-order.  We  will  ship  at  once  by  parcel  post, 
charges  collect.  Absolute  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 
9  Robertson  St.,  Batavii,  N.  Y. 


Tire  Makers  for 
15  years 


Reference  :  First  Natl.  Bank 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 
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IGuaraivtee 


We  guarantee  yea  will  bt 
satisfied  with  our  check, 
or  we  will  ship  back  roui 
furs. 


Every  trapper  knows  that  the  place  to 

get  highest  prices  is  where  they  have  - _ 

experts  assorting  and  grading.  The  fact  that  I  grade  every  .r 
personally  assures  you  of  getting  every  cent  your  catch 
worth.  Don  t  take  my  word  for  it,  but  ship  a  small  lot  at  first  a 
be  convinced.  You  take  no  risk,  for  my  iron  clad  guarant 
protects  you. 

FRFF  new  price  list  contains  up-to-the-minnte  quotations.  Send 
1  It  Li  Li  a  copy  now.  befora  yso  forget.  A  postal  card  will  do. 


Sol  'Warenoff  &,  Co  Inc. 
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On  WITTE  Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines 

- LOOK! - 


No  need  to  wait  for  lower  prices.  The  new 

WITTE  scale  is  exactly  in  line  with  what  you  get  for  your 
farm  products,  and  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for. 

Tell  me  what  size  or  style  engine  you  want,  and  I  will 
quote  you  lowest  factory  price  for  Immediate  Shipment— 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms  As  You  Wish 

WITTE  Quality  and  Service  is  assured  by  90-Day  Teal 
and  Life-Time  Guarantee.  No  matter  where  you  live 
you  can  have  the  advantage  of  buying  direct  from  factory 
at  a  big  saving  and  getting  a  standardized  engine  at  its 
lowest  cost.  Write  for  large  engine  catalog  and  latest 
quotations  on  all  sizes.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS.  1896  0akland  kve-  cm.  mo. 

WW  VRni5l  1896  Empire  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


2  H-P  ( )  Now  $39.95 
6  H-P  ( nSS )  Now  119.90 
12  H-P  ( *35”)  Now  249.00 
30  H-P  (^x)  Now  699.80 
AH  Other  Sizes  Lower. 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  K.  C. 

Carload  in t.  rate  to  Pittsburgh. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


* Kill  the  umpire !” 

The  “fan”  who  sat  at  my  left  shrieked 
this  murderous  command  as  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  waved  his  arms  wildly  about. 
I  had  a  good  look  at  him  as  he  stood 
there — his  hat  off  and  his  shock  of  light 
hair  bristling  as  I  am  told  a  terrier’s 
mane  will  rise  under  the  emotion  of  an¬ 
ger.  lie  seemed  like  a  man  of  Norwegian 
blood.  I  imagine  he  was  born  in  this 
country,  but  for  the  moment  he  was  back 
in  the  centuries  sailing  the  seas  with  some 
old  ancestor  to  whom  killing  an  umpire 
would  be  easier  than  killing  a  cat  for 
most  of  us. 

“Kill  the  umpire! ” 

And  all  the  umpire  had  done  was  to 
hold  up  his  right  hand  and  very  properly 
call  “out.”  as  the  runner  threw  himself 
headlong  at  first  base. 

“Eat  him  up,  umphs!” 

The  fan  at  my  right  agreed  with  the 
umpire.  He  was  standing  on  his  seat 
waving  the  remnant  of  a  “hot  dog”  which 
he  had  been  eating.  This  man  was  of  a 
different  type.  .  I  imagine  that  years  ago 
some  heavy-jawed,  round-faced  Polish 
peasant  came  to  this  country.  I  think 
he  induced  some  pretty  young  Irish  girl 
to  assume  a  name  with  “ski”  at  the  end 
of  it.  This  shrieking  “fan”  had  his 
father’s  pasty  skin  and  fat  lower  face 
and  his  mother’s  black  eyes  and  finely 
molded  head. 

“Come  07i — you  out — h-h-b-ls-heih!” 

Just  behind  me  a  dignified  Japanese 
had  actually  dropped  the  mask  which 
usually  covered  his  face  and  had  actually 
became  a  human  being.  lie  could  only 
spit  out  a  great  mouthful  of  consonants 
with  which  he  tried  to  express  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  umpire,  but  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  true  “fan.” 

And  all  about  us  stood  a  great  army  of 
howling  creatures  supposed  to  be  living 
in  the  twentieth  century,  yet,  in  spirit, 
back  in  the  ages  before  men  had  put  on 
the  thin  veneer  of  self-restraint  which  we 
call  civilization.  That  black  man  three 
rows  in  front  of  us!  As  he  regards  that 
umpire  you  know  that  while  his  body  may 
be  here  he  has  gone  back  in  spirit  to  the 
days  when  his  ancestors  first  came  down 
out  of  the  trees.  That  fat  man  !  I  take 
him  to  be  a  German  professor,  but  if  he 
could  get  his  hands  on  that  umpire  he 
would  show  them  how  his  barbarian  an¬ 
cestors  handled  the  Romans.  That  polite- 
looking  Frenchman  is  waving  his  arms 
in  delight  at  the  umpire’s  ruling.  They 
are  all  here — Irish.  Russian,  Spanish,  In¬ 
dian — the  blood  of  all  the  races  has  min¬ 
gled  in  this  army  of  “fans,”  drawn  by 
the  one  thing  which  they  can  understand 
in  common — baseball.  - 

*  *  *  *  ** 

You  have  guessed  right  in  thinking  that 
the  Hope  Farm  man  has  come  to  see  one 
of  the  games  in  the  World’s  Series  be¬ 
tween  the  “Giants”  and  the  “Yankees.” 
I  like  a  good  game  of  baseball,  but  the 
crowd  was  far  more  interesting  than  the 
actual  ball  playing.  Imagine  if  you  can 
a  great  throng — larger  than  the  entire  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  State  of  Nevada — crowded 
into  one  field,  and  the  heights  around  it. 
Nevada  covers  nearly  110.000  square 
miles,  yet  here  was  a  crowd  nearly  equal 
in  size  to  its  entire  population  crowded 
into  a  few  acres.  And  it  is  probable  that 
never  since  the  great  pagan  games  in 
Rome  has  such  an  assemblage  been 
brought  together.  From  Alaska  to  Aus¬ 
tralia — from  Lapland  to  Patagonia — every 
nation  and  every  race  was  represented. 
And  just  before*  the  game  started  that 
great  assemblage  rose  up  as  one  man  and 
stood  with  bared  heads  while  the  band 
played  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner.”  It 
was  an  impressive  scene.  There  was  a 
sharp  wind  which  blew  the  flags  out 
straight  from  their  staffs.  The  ball  play¬ 
ers,  many  of  them  soldiers,  grouped  be¬ 
hind  the  home  base,  and  the  vast  throng 
of  eager  “fans”  waiting  with  bared  heads 
through  the  music.  It  made  one  think  of 
the  slender  yet  strong  thread  of  patriot¬ 
ism  which  held  this  discordant  babel  of 
breeds  together  as  Americans.  During 
the  eight  games  which  these  clubs  played 
the  money  taken  in  at  the  gate  amounted 
to  over  $*950,000.  Counting  the  price  of 
the  tobacco  and  food  sold,  the  total  ran 
considerably  over  one  million  dollars ! 
It  seems  like  a  hideous  extravagance 
while  thousands  of  men  are  out  of  work. 
Take  the  count";,-  at  large  and  compute 
the  value  of  the  time  lost  in  watching  the 
score  and  discussing  the  games,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  $5,000,000  would  cover  it.  It  was 
a  crime  to  spend  this  vast  sum  of  money 
in  this  way,  while  thousands  of  people 
were  suffering  for  the  common  necessities 
of  life.  Its  effect  upon  the  youth  of  the 
country  was  deplorable.  Yet  if  you  could 
have  been  at  that  game,  seen  the  people 
who  attended  and  studied  the  psychology 
of  that  crowd,  you  would1  have  understood 
the  futility  of  crying  out  against  it.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  prohibition 
has  done  much  to  increase  the  size  and 
fervor  of  these  great  crowds.  It  has 
meant  more  spending  money  for  the  sport¬ 
ing  classes,  and  without  question  many 
of  these  men  acquire  a  form  of  mental  in¬ 
toxication  at  such  contests  which  some¬ 
how  substitutes  for  a  physical  spree. 

I  have  seen  men  and  women  acquire 
about  the  same  form  of  intoxication  at 
revivals  or  political  meetings.  A  man 
may  become  mentally  exhilarated  or 
drunk  over  the  discovery  of  a  new  bug. 
Probably  such  people  as  well  as  those  who 
were  raving  over  this  ball  game  became 
better  citizens  as  a  result  of  their  emo- 
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tional  intoxication.  It  shook  them  to 
their  foundations  and  opened  up  new 
springs  of  life. 

*  *  *  * 

1  was  interested  in  the  way  this  great 
throng  was  fed  and  watered.  Many  of 
them  came  early,  so  as  to  capture  a  seat — 
and  waited  five  hours  or  more  before  the 
game  started.  For  my  part,  I  brought 
several  small  books  to  read.  Hazlitt’s 
essay  on  “The  Fight”  seemed  appropriate, 
and  Victor  Hugo’s  “Last  Days  of  a  Con¬ 
demned  Man”  made  a  good  antidote. 
Some  of  us  brought  a  lunch  along,  but 
most  of  those  “rooters”  depended  on  sand¬ 
wiches,  “hot  dogs”  and  peanuts  for  food 
and  “pop”  or  root  beer  for  drink.  Some 
of  you  may  not  quite  understand  what  a 
“hot  dog”  is.  Waiters  dressed  in  white 
circulated  through  the  aisles  carrying  big 
baskets.  One  side  of  the  basket  contained 
long,  slim  rolls,  each  one  slit  down  the 
middle.  The  other  side  of  the  basket  con¬ 
tained  a  small  tin  oven  or  fireless  cooker 
filled  with  hot  frankfurter  sausages.  All 
you  had  to  do  was  to  hold  up  one  finger 
and  produce  15  cents.  At.  that  the  “hot 
dog”  man  would  seize  a  roll  with  his  left 
hand,  Jay  it  open  with  his  thumb,  spear 
a  sausage  with  his  fork,  slip  it  inside  the 
roll,  give  it  a  quick  smear  of  mustard  and 
the  “dog”  was  hot !  I  estimated  that  at 
least  55,000  of  these  “dogs”  were  sold 
during  1  he  game.  You  held  them  in  your 
hand,  gnawed  them  down  and  then  licked 
your  fingers.  It  was  a  balanced  ration, 
even  if  not  sanitary.  I  ligured  that  out 
of  the  15  cents  paid  for  this  lunch  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  meat  and  bread  received  one 
cent.  The  “pop”  and  root  beer  were 
served  in  little  bottles  containing  about 
half  a  pint.  You  held  up  your  finger  and 
the  waiter  selected  a  bottle,  whipped  the 
cork  off,  stuck  a  straw  into  the  bottle  and 
passed  it  along.  Even  the  “straw”  was  a 
fraud.  It  never  saw  a  rye  field,  but 
was  made  of  paper.  You  kept  the  bottle. 
It  might  make  a  convenient  instrument 
for  expressing  your  opinion  of  the  umpire 
when  other  forms  of  language  failed.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  it  all  was 
the  way  these  waiters  served  sandwiches 
and  bags  of  peanuts.  The  sandwiches 
were  wrapped  in  paper.  With  a  quick 
twist  or  jerk  of  his  wrist  the  waiter  would 
throw  the  package  at  least  150  feet  into 
the  crowd  and  always  hit  the  right  hands 
held  up  for  it.  Then  the  “fan”  would 
throw  the  money  back  to  the  waiter.  I 
watched  this  game  for  half  an  hour  and  in 
all  that  time  not  a  package  or  a  dime  was 
lost.  This  crowd  had  developed  a  sort  of 
honor  and  fair  dealing.  If  a  sandwich 
missed  the  proper  hand  it  was  always 
passed  to  the  owner.  If  a  dime  or  *  a 
nickel  fell  short,  it  was  always  picked 
up  and  handed  to  the  waiter.  These  men 
might  rave  in  excitement  over  some  part 
of  the  game,  but  they  knew  when  to  stop. 
They  realized  that  fighting  or  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  would  turn  that'c-rcwd  into  a  mob 
which  would  mean  riot  or  murder.  It  is 
curious  how  each  member  of  a  crowd  of 
this  sort  seems  to  realize  that  he  must 
play  the  game  and  contribute  a  little 
share  of  self-restraint. 

5k  Sj«  5k  5k  9|c 

But  the  game.  It  was  a  great  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  art  of  ball  playing — too  good 
to  suit  me.  for  I  like  to  see  more  batting 
and  base  running.  Promptly  at  2  o’clock 
four  men  in  blue  suits  walked  out  on  the 
field — the  umpires.  One  called  balls  and 
strikes  at  the  home  plate,  while  another 
stood  near  each  base.  The  “Giants”  in 
white  uniforms  took  the  field.  A  great 
roar  went  up  from  the  crowd  as  a  big, 
round-shouldered,  hulking  man  shuffled 
down  to  the  pitchers’  “box.” 

“Eat  ’em  up,  Phil!  Sinoke  ’em  out, 
Douglas.” 

Then  we  were  sure  that  the  great 
“Shufflin’  Phil  Douglas”  was  to  try  to 
hold  his  castle  against  Marmion  and  all 
the  world.  He  was  not  an  impressive  fig¬ 
ure,  this  raw-boned  man,  with  feet  so 
large  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  any 
human  being  to  move  them  rapidly.  He 
stood  there  in  the  center  of  the  diamond 
with  ball  held  up  against  his  face.  To  a 
novice  it  would  seem  like  an  attitude  of 
prayer  or  whispered  instructions  to  the 
ball,  but  it  was  a  far  more  prosaic  per¬ 
formance.  In  truth,  the  great  Douglas 
was  spitting  on  the  ball.  He  is  the  fin¬ 
ished  exponent  of  the  famous  “moist”  or 
“saliva”  delivery.  I  doubt  if  this  gentle¬ 
man  is  strong  on  the  study  of  physics, 
but  the  great  object  of  a  baseball  pitcher 
is  to  give  the  ball  such  a  violent  twist 
that  its  whirling  force  will  overcome  the 
force  of  gravity  and  jerk  it  back  and  forth 
out  of  a  straight  line.  When  one  side  of 
the  ball  is  moistened,  the  pitcher  gets  a 
firmer  grip  with  his  fingers,  and  also  the  I 
wet  side,  being  a  little  heavier,  curved 
the  ball  out  of  its  straight  course  some¬ 
what  like  an  uneven  stone  thrown  at  a 
bird.  And  so  the  great  “Phil”  spit  on 
the  ball  and  then  threw  it  with  a  mighty 
heave.  It  came  sailing  up  to  the  plate, 
but  when  within  two  feet  of  it  seemed  to 
hesitate  and  dodge  to  one  side,  like  a  boy 
who  dodges  to  escape  the  stick  in  the 
teacher’s  hand.  It  seemed  impossible  for 
any  man  to  hit  such  a  ball,  but  almost 
before  we  knew  it  the  “Yankees”  had  two 
men  on  bases  and  two  out.  It  would 
have  been  a  dramatic  situation  if  right 
then  the  great  “Babe”  Ruth  could  have 
walked  up  to  the  plate  and  knocked  one 
of  his  celebrated  home  runs.  But  the 
great  Ruth  was  out  of  the  game  with  an 
injured  arm.  and  he  could  only  fume  and 
rage  as  a  batter  named  Pipp  marched  up 
to  beard  the  Douglas  in  his  hall.  It  was 
a  foolish  fancy,  no  doubt,  for  this  Pipp 
was  of  anything  but  a  lordly  form  ;  but 
there  came  into  mind  the  famous  meeting 
between  Marmion  and  Douglas  in  Scott’s 
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poem.  I  could  imagine  this  Pipp  saying, 
as  he  waved  his  bat: 

“And  if  thou  thought  to  fan  me  out, 
Lord  Douglas,  thou  hast  lied.’’ 

Douglas  seemed  to  put  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  saliva  on  the  ball,  and 
as  he  put  his  full  power  into  the  throw  I 
could  imagine  him  saying: 


“And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go? 

No.  by  Saint  Bride  of  Botliwell,  no !” 

Marmion  Pipp  made  a  mighty  swing  and 
caught  that  ball  right  on  the  seam.  It 
went  like  a  bollet  straight  at  Douglas. 
He  stopped  it  with  his  gloved  hand,  but 
it  bounded  away.  It  did  not  seem  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  awkward,  gangling  man 
could  move  those  great  feet,  but  like  a 
panther,  he  sprang  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  caught  up  the  ball  and  threw  it 
to  first  base,  where  “Long”  George  Kelly 
scooped  it  out  of  the  dirt  ahead  of  the 
runner.  Then  it  was  that  my  friend  on 
the  left  proposed  to  kill  the  umpire. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Out  came  the  Yankees  to  the  field. 
Where  they  picked  up  the  name  I  cannot 
see,  for  out  of  25  players  only  three  seem 
to  have  Yankee  names.  Another  great 
yell  went  up  as  a  stout,  well-built  man 
walked  into  the  pitcher’s  box,  and  a  fan 
screamed : 

“ Knock  their  heads  off,  Mays!" 

It  was  the  great  “submarine”  pitcher, 
Carl  Mays — “the  human  iceberg.”  This 
man  wasted  no  time  in  spitting  on  the 
ball.  lie  held  both  hands  at  the  back  of 
his  head — like  a  woman  doing  up  her  back 
hair.  Then  bending  over  lie  threw  the 
ball  “underhand” — that  is,  from  below  his 
knee.  The  ball  came  up  to  the  plate  like 
a  young  cyclone  twisting  and  hopping.  It 
almost  seemed  to  spit  sparks  like  an  elec¬ 
tric  wire.  Through  an  error  the  “Giants” 
got  a  man  on  first.  Then  came  a  batter 
who  caught  one  of  these  dodging  balls  on 
the  end  of  his  bat  and  sent  a  high  fly  to 
left  field.  It  looked  like  an  easy  out,  but 
it  proved  a  case  of  too  many  cooks  spoil¬ 
ing  the  broth.  Three  men  ran  after  it. 
and  between  them  they  lost  the  ball  until 
the  “Giant”  on  first  base  ran  in  with  the 
winning  run.  The  game  was  won  and 
lost  on  an  error,  but  it  was  a  great  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  now  a  part  of  history 
that  the  “Giants”  finally  won  the  series, 
five  games  to  three.  I  thought  the  “Yan¬ 
kees”  had  the  better  club  by  a  shade,  but 
the  “Giants”  surely  had  most  of  the 
“breaks”  or  luck.  The  crowd  interested 
me  more  than  the  game.  There  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  wonderful  power  for  good  or  evil 
in  a  disciplined  and  yet  excited  crowd. 


What  can  we  do  to  introduce  something 
of  this  inob  psychology  into  some  great 
farm  question  ?  u.  w.  c. 


The  Man  Across  the  Fence 

The  young  potato  grower  and  the  man 
over  the  fence  were  discussing  ways  and 
means.  Their  farms  ran  nearly  parallel, 
and  might  at  first  glance  have  seemed  to 
be  identical  strips  of  laud,  although  one 
had  been  cover-cropped  and  the  other  lay 
in  stubble,  yet  the  soil  of  the  former  con¬ 
tained  a  larger  percentage  of  sand.  From 
where  the  older  man  sat  on  the  top  rail 
of  the  fence  lie  could  see  that  a  variety  of 
cover  crops  had  been  planted,  a  white- 
dotted  field  indicating  late  buckwheat  un- 
cauglit  by  frost,  a  darker  blackish  sort 
of  green  that  he  had  been  told  was  the 
Italian  rye  grass,  and  near  by  the  brighter 
glowing  green  of  rye  with  a  strong  body 
of  upstart  weeds  threatening  to  take 
things  into  their  own  hands. 

“Are  you  going  to  put  it  all  into  pota¬ 
toes  again  next  year?”  asked  lie  seriously. 
“I  hope  you  don’t  think  I  am  being  too 
curious?  Well,  of  course,  I  have  won¬ 
dered.  but  I  wanted  to  say  was  this :  I’m 
afraid  you’re  making  a  big  mistake.  Of 
course,  you  can  grow  one  crop  of  potatoes 
after  another  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
after  that  it’s  common  experience  that  the 
soil  gets  sort  of  potatoed  out — you  can’t 
get  the  yield,  and  diseases  get  in.  It  don’t 
pay.” 

“That’s  what  they  tell  me.”  The  young 
potato  grower  spoke  hesitantly,  then 
dropped  to  his  knees  and  pulled  up  a  large 
handful  of  the  rye  roots,  with  the  soil 
clinging  to  them.  “This  is  the  only  an¬ 
swer  I  can  make,  unless  next  year’s  crop 
speaks  for  me.  Look  at  the  network  of 
s~mall  roots  in  this  handful  of  dirt ;  some 
are  this  year's  potato  roots,  others  belong 
to  weeds,  no  doubt,  and  this  rye  has  come 
on  to  lap  up  the  remaining  fertilizer  and 
turn  it  also  into  vegetable  matter  and 
later  humus.  It's  the  fresh  root  forces 
that  keep  out  disease  bacteria.” 

“You  mean  to  say  that  your  cover  crop 
will  count  as  an  actual  rotation,  aside 
from  manurial  value?  What  makes  you 
think  so?” 

The  younger  man  looked  over  across  the 
fields  of  his  neighbor  to  where  a  lately 
dug  patch  of  brown  earth  lay  bare  in 
the  October  sun.  “You  planted  your  po¬ 
tato  field  in  June,  didn’t  you?”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “And  they  have  just  been  dug, 
so  that  means  that  they  have  been  in  the 
ground  for  four  months.  Now  you  will 
let  that  ground  lie  fallow  until  Spring — 
xiothing  there  but  the  Summer’s  root 
stock.  I’d  figure  that  a  very  benevolent 
way  of  treating  bacteria  if  present,  or  of 
inviting  them  if  possible.  I  wonder  if 


you  have  overlooked  one  of  nature’s  pro¬ 
cesses  for  rejuvenation  of  the  soil,  the 
heavy  growth  of  certain  alien  plants 
called  weeds.  Next  Spring  your  soil  will 
be  bound  to  lack  in  plant  food,  for  this 
can  be  produced  only  by  decaying  veg¬ 
etable  matter,  whether  in  stable  manure 
or  green  matter.” 

“Hold  on  there  a  minute,  young  man. 
Don’t  put  good  stable  manure  in  the  same 
class  as  your  grass  over  there.  Perhaps 
nature  did  that  way ;  it  sounds  probable 
<  nough.  but  her  ways  are  apt  to  be  too 
slow-  for  your  length  of  life.  Look  here, 
when  I  want  to  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes 
I  can  get  the  plant  food  by  drawing  on 
from  eight  to  twelve  loads  of  barnyard 
manure  to  the  acx-e ;  no  fertilizer  to  sow — 
just  go  ahead  and  plant.  When  I  sowr  a 
crop  of  rye  or  wheat  I  let  it  mature  and 
sell  the  grain,  but  the  straw,  of  course, 
going  for  bedding,  makes  the  best  kind  of 
a  cover  crop.  Then  my  corn,  as  you 
know,  goes  for  silage,  the  hay  and  oats 
also  are  fed  to  the  cows.  Everything 
taken  off  the  farm,  except  the  potatoes 
and  wheat,  goes  back  again.  The  reason, 
it  is  said,  that  soil  cannot  be  kept  up 
without  some  stock  is  that  it  is  the  only 
way  green  matter  can  be  converted  into 
plant  food.  Rotation,  I  suppose,  is  but 
man’s  way  of  carrying  out  nature’s  meth¬ 
ods.” 

The  young  potato  grow'er  smiled  quizzi¬ 
cally,  and  made  some  figures  on  a  smooth 
place  in  the  fence  rail.  “You’ve  got  a 
hundred  acres  over  there,  haven’t  you?” 
he  asked.  “Good,  smooth,  workable  land. 
You  keep  20  head  of  stock.  Forty  acres 
go  for  pasture,  10  go  to  corn,  15  to  oats, 
25  to  hay,  four  to  potatoes  and  six  to 
wheat.  That’s  near  enough  for  my  prop¬ 
osition.  According  to  what  you  have  just 
told  me,  all  but  10  acres  of  this  land  must 
be  devoted  to  keeping  the  stock.  Now 
what  I  want  to  know  is.  how  far  will  you 
be  able  to  cover  your  farm  with  this  con¬ 
verted  plant  food  at  the  rate  of  eight  or 
12  tons  to  the  acre?  From  10  to  15  acres, 
isn’t  it  so?  This  means  that  every  year 
the  other  S5  goes  begging — you  took  what 
grew'  and  put  nothing  back  except  per¬ 
haps  a  very  light  allowance  of  fertilizer, 
man-made  and  therefore  a  speculation. 
True,  you  had  the  crop  roots,  but  they 
had  been  all  Summer  gathering  plant 
food  to  put  into  the  stalk  of  your  plant — 
and  you  took  the  plant.  Where  does 
your  85  acres  derive  its  great  benefit  from 
stock  raising  that  could  not  be  obtained 
without? 

“Well,”  said  the  older  man  thought¬ 
fully,  “it  doesn’t  sound  as  if  there  could 
be  much  when  you  put  it  that  way.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  stock  farms  are 
rather  addicted  to  fertility.”  He  smiled 
wryly.  “Perhaps  in  the  long  series  of  ro¬ 
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tations  the  plant  food  is  better  distributed 
than  you’d  think.  When  a  25-acre  field 
of  clover  is  plowed  under  every  two  years 
it  would  be  strange  if  the  ground  were  not 
fertile.” 

“I  believe  it.”  said  his  young  neighbor 
earnestly.  “That’s  my  idea  exactly.  You 
see  my  potatoes  are  in  the  ground  by  the 
middle  of  April,  and  that  means  taking 
them  out  the  last  two  weeks  of  July.  This 
cover  crop  goes  in  as  fast  as  the  ground  is 
cleared.  It  has  had  nearly  three  months’ 
growth  up  to  date,  or  in  other  words,  the 
fresh  root  colony  will  have  had  just  as 
long  possession  as  the  potato  crop  when 
I  plow  in  November. 

“If  you  will  compare  this  with  your 
own  methods  you’ll  find  that  the  actual 
time  seyved  in  rotation  is  about  the  same. 
All  I  need  now  is  Ilubaru,  that  new,  fast¬ 
growing  clover ;  I’ll  admit  I’m  short  on 
legumes,  but  I  have  been  making  it  up 
out  of  the  fertilizer  sack.  In  fact,  that  is 
the  secret  of  getting  action  from  green 
manure,  and  the  more  generous  you  are 
with  the  fertilizer  the  heavier  your  cover 
crop  after  the  main  crop  is  harvested.’ 

The  older  man  still  looked  skeptical. 
“I  never  seemed  to  get  much  good  from 
fertilizer  myself.”  he  answered.  “Lime 
for  me.  It  makes  heavy  clover,  and  clover 
turned  under  produces  rich  land.  I’ve 
heard  you  say  that  you  can  tell  to  the 
inch  right  wheie  the  fertilizer  gives  out. 
I've  tried  it,  but  it  doesn’t  work  the  same 
on  this  farm.  Perhaps  the  difference  in 
soil  would  account  for  that.  Anyhow,  I 
know  I  couldn’t  raise  potatoes  year  after 
year,  as  you  propose,  for  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  soil  I’d  be  obliged  to  use  lime  with 
the  clover,  and  the  potatoes  would  show 
the  effect  of  it.  No.  the  old-fashioned 
way  is  good  enough  for  me.  The  cows 
monopolize  the  greater  part  of  my  farm, 
but  the  profits  come  back  in  milk.” 

“While  we  are  talking  about  profits, 
suppose  we  figure  out  just  how  you  would 
come  out  if  you  had  no  cows  and  kept  up 
the  farm  with  lime  and  clover,  the  whole 
hundred  acres.  One  hundred  dollars  an 
acre  is  not  setting  your  profits  unreason¬ 
ably  high.  You  ought  to  realize  an  in¬ 
come  of  $10,000  yearly.” 

“Now.  look  here,  young  man !”  ex¬ 
claimed  his  companion  getting  down  from 
the  fence.  “Don’t  try  to  educate  me  in 
your  new  theories.  That’s  all  right  for 
you,  but  as  for  me,  there’s  no  finer  sight 
than  just  to  walk  out  into  my  stable  and 
look  across  the  backs  of  $2,000  worth  of 
live  stock.  You  may  be  right,  but  1  like 
my  cows.  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  be  going  — 
there’s  a  red  tablecloth  on  the  clothesline, 
and  that  means  company.  However,  I’d 
be  mighty  interested  to  know  how  you 
make  out  with  those  figures.” 

JIRS.  F.  ir.  UNGER. 


Properly  Heated  Rooms,  Pure  Air 

and  Low  Fuel  Bills 


An  EMPIRE  PIPELESS  FURNACE  will  heat  every  room  in  your 
home,  church,  school  or  olSer  building  to  a  uniform  temperature  of 
70°,  even  in  the  coldest  zero  weather,  provide  a  perfect  circulation  of 
clean,  pure  air  and  cut  down  your  fuel  bills. 

EMPIRE  PIPELESS  FURNACES  are  very  simply  and  quickly 
installed.  They  are  shipped  complete — everything  necessary  for 
*  ^  immediate  installation  being  included.  And,  once  installed,  they  will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Satisfied  users  everywhere  speak  of  EMPIRE  PIPELESS  FURNACES 
in  the  highest  terms.  We  GUARANTEE  that  you,  too,  will  he  abso¬ 
lutely  satisfied.  And  our  60  years  of  experience  in  building  the  most 
scientific  and  most  practical  heating  and  cooking  appliances  is  a 
further  guarantee. 

WRITE  for  illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  on  the  latest  and  most  scientific  one-pipe 
heating  system,  and  the  name  of  the  “RED  CROSS  ”  dealer  nearest  to  you. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  CO. 

i  Manufacturers  of  “RED  CROSS”  Stoves  and  Furnaces 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

“RED  CROSS” 


Pipeless  Furnace 
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tion  by  the  body.  Milk  is  a  bone  feeder — the  best 
that  nature  knows.  It  is  a  crime  to  permit  children 
to  consume  great  quantities  of  candy  and  not  feed 
them  milk.  If  we  took  a  pair  of  forceps  and  pulled 
the-  children’s  teeth  we  would  properly  he  ailed  for 
the  crime.  It  is  only  a  slower  crime  to  feed  the 
children  candy  and  then  deny  them  milk.  Vitainines 
in  your  victuals.  Lime  in  your  life.  That  means 
milk. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.00  per  agate  lino — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL”  , 

Wo  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make;  good  any  loss 
to  nnid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  hut  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  eourts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yokkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  latest  information  is  that  the  ease  against 
Henry  Wolohon  of  of  New  Jersey  for  shooting  a 
chicken  thief  will  he  quietly  dropped.  It  is  not. 
likely  that  Mr.  Wolohon  will  be  troubled  further, 
and  thus  will  not  need  the  money  contributed  by  our 
readers  for  his  defense.  This  money  will  lie  returned 
or  held  as  an  emergency  fund  to  help  in  other  cases 
of  legal  trouble,  as  readers  prefer. 

* 

COMPTROLLER  WENDELL  lias  just  concluded 
negotiations  for  $500,000  worth  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Land  Rank  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
negotiations  were  conducted  between  the  Comptroller 
and  Manager  Cohen  of  the  bank.  There  are  no 
intermediaries,  and  no  commissions  to  pay.  Neither 
is  there  any  philanthropy  in  fhe  matter.  The  hank 
needs  the  proceeds  of  the  notes  to  loan  on  bond  and 
mortgage  to  the  people  of  the  State  to  provide  homes 
and  farms.  The  State  holds  money  collected  under 
law  as  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  debts  when  due.  It 
desires  to  invest  the  money  in  safe  securities  that 
pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  The  Comptroller  no 
doubt  also  appreciated  the  privilege  he  had  in 
diverting  tin* *  money  to  channels  beneficial  to  the 
prudent,  industrious,  home-loving  people  of  the 
State.  It  is  th(i  most  practical  move  yet  made  by  a 
State  official  for  the  relief  of  the  present  housing 
conditions.  The  possibilities  of  flic  Land  Bauk  of 
the  State  of  New  York  are  beginning  to  lx*  appre¬ 
ciated.  October  15  we  referred  to  a  similar  purchase 
of  bonds  by  (lie  city  of  Newburgh,  but  by  an  over¬ 
looked  error  we  credited  the  transaction  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  When  the  people  of  the  State  come 
to  fully  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  service  to 
Ibis  hank  it  should  grow  to  he  one  of  fhe 
institutions  of  the  State. 


ARADICIl LORO-BENZENE  is  the  new  chemical 
used  for  killing  peach  borers.  It  is  harmless  to 
human  life,  but  death  to  the  insects.  It  ought  to  he 
useful  for  fighting  white  grubs  in  strawberry  fields. 
The  people  who  suggested  the  use  of  this  chemical 
have  been  careful  to  state  that  one  ounce  to  t lie  tree 
is  ample.  Now  we  learn  of  a  case  where  a  fruit 
grower  used  lJ/>  lbs.  to  the  tree,  covering  the  ground 
within  u  radius  of  one  foot  around  the  trunk.  Of 
course  lie  killed  the  trees.  Some  will  linger  along 
for  a  season,  but  they  will  all  finally  die.  It  is  hard 
to  have  sympathy  for  anyone  who  will  do  such  a 
foolish  thing.  In  every  discussion  of  this  chemical 
growers  have  been  cautioned  about  it — so  much  so 
that  it  does  not  seem  possible  fliat  any  intelligent 
man  could  go  so  far  wrong  in  its  use.  In  the  case 
mentioned  the  local  dealer  seems  to  have  been  to 
blame  for  not  knowing  what  to  advise.  Such  inci¬ 
dents  show  us  how  careful  we  must  all  he  in  giving 
advice.  There  are  too  many  who  do  not  attempt  to 
think  or  reason  for  themselves,  but  follow  blindly 
what  they  are  told.  Thus  a  careless  adviser  may 
send  them  to  destruction. 


* 


THE  recent  “world’s  series”  of  baseball  games 
■brought  over  $950,000  for  paid  attendance.  The 
prizefight  in  New  Jersey  drew  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion.  A  college  football  game  will  often  bring  in 
over  $100,000.  It  will  seem  to  most  people  like  a 
hideous  crime  to  spend  all  this  money  for  “sports” 
while  millions  of  men  are  out  of  work — many  of 
them  with  dependent  families.  Moralize  as  we  will 
about  this,  a  visit  to  any  of  these  meetings  will  con¬ 
vince  anyone  that  in  the  present  condition  of  human 
society  neither  preaching  nor  legislation  can  close 
them  entirely.  They  give  occasions  for  an  explosion 
of  energy  and  human  nature  which  seems  to  lie 


necessary  in  these  days  of  strenuous  living.  Mod¬ 


them  in 
greatest 


* 


OUR  reports  from  the  Eastern  States  indicate  a 
good  increase  in  the  poultry  business.  During 
the  war  many  flocks  were  reduced  in  size.  High 
prices  for  grain  made  the  business  unprofitable,  and 
the  general  feeling  of  depression  found  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  many  a  chicken  man.  Now  the  tide  is 
flowing  back.  Prices  for  grain  are  lower.  It  Is 
possible  to  buy  through  co-operative  association  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  The  Eastern  markets  for  eggs 
and  poultry  are  increasing  and  the  awful  freight 
rates  from  the  West  serve  like  a  protective  tariff  to 
“protect”  Eastern  poultrymen.  We  expect  to  see 
the  largest  business  in  breeding  stock  and  eggs  next 
Spring  that  has  ever  been  known.  The  egg-laying 
contests  have  stimulated  selection  of  superior  stock, 
for  breeding  and  we  now  have  strains  or  families  as 
noted  for  superior  egg  laying  as  are  the  noted  fam¬ 
ilies  of  dairy  cattle  for  milk  or  butter  production. 
There  is  sure  to  lie  a  great  expansion  of  the  business. 


ern  youth  has  not  been  wisely  taught  or  trained,  and 
it  is  probable  that  we  of  the  older  generation  are 
largely  responsible  for  it.  To  a  reflective  mind,  the 
sight  of  one  of  these  yelling  and  excited  crowds 
brings  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we  cannot  harness  the 
force  of  this  explosion  of  energy  to  some  great  wor¬ 
thy  public  question  that  would  help  us  as  farmers 
and  citizens.  It  may  seem  impossible  to  transfer  (lie 
excitement  an<l  fighting  spirit  of  a  football  game  to 
some  farm  problem,  yet  that  is  about  what  the 
Danish  people  succeeded  in  doing  when  they  saved 
their  country  industrially.  The  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Grange  and  other  farm  organizations  may  well  plan 
to  make  legitimate  use  of  the  energy  explosion  which 
comes  from  sports  and  games. 


* 


rpHE  Committee  of  Twenty-one,  which  is  consid- 
_L  (‘ring 


* 


TUTS  week  we  have  new  arguments  for  milk  as  a 
food — newer  and  stronger  than  ever.  We  believe 
fully  in  the  milk  diet  as  a  remedy  for  a  run-down 
and  deranged  'body.  At  least  it  is  one  of  those  rem¬ 
edies  which  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm.  In  that 
respect  at  least  it  is  superior  to  most  of  the  “dope” 
which  people  pour  down  their  throats.  Then  con¬ 
sider  the  article  on  “Teeth  and  Health,”  and  see 
what  a  part  milk  plays,  not  only  in  the  formation  of 
teeth  but  in  their  preservation.  This  is  an  age  of 
candy.  Children  and  young  people  devour  it  as  wild 
animals  devour  meat.  As  we  see  on  page  1272,  the 
chief  injury  from  this  candy  is  the  fact  that  the 
sugar  may  extract  lime  from  the  bones  and  teeth 
unless  full  supplies  of  lime  are  supplied  in  the  food. 
Meat,  potatoes,  rice  and  white  bread  are  all  deficient 
in  lime,  but  milk  is  the  great  lime  container.  It 
carries  lime  in  a  form  just  right  for  easy  assimila¬ 


tin'  rural  school  question,  is  preparing  to 
hold  two  more  meetings  during  November.  One  is  at 
Oneonta  on  the  19th,  and  t  he  other  at  Poughkeepsie 
on  Hie  26th.  We  hope  that  all  who  are  interested  in 
rural  schools  and  who  live  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  of  these  places  will  surely  plan  to  attend  these 
meetings.  Come  prepared  to  get  up  and  state  your 
views.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  are  not  wanted. 
You  are  wanted.  This  committee  is  honestly  trying 
to  find  out  just  what  the  country  people  want  in  their 
Bthools.  Most  of  the  men  and  women  on  this  com¬ 
mittee,  are  plain  folks — like  the  rest  of  us.  They 
want  the  truth  about  public  opinion,  and  how  can 
they  ever  get  that  unless  you  and  others  come  out 
and  give  expression  to  it?  This  committee  will  soon 
he  preparing  it s  report,  and  then  we  can  discuss  it. 
but  let  us  make  a  dent  in  that  report  before  it  is 
submitted, 

* 


hoard  arguments  on  the  20th  day  of  June  and  on  the 
same  day  rendered  its  unanimous  decision  upholding 
the  validity  of  the  act.  The  case  came  before  the  Court 
of  Appeals  on  the  29th  day  of  June.  The  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  litigation  prevented  this  bureau  front  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  work — distribution  of  the  blanks,  etc., 
pending  the  decision  of  t lie  Court  or  Appeals. 

On  August  31,  1921,  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  a  vote 
of  five  to  two,  decided  that  the  act  providing  for  the 
issue  of  bonds  to  raise  money  for  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  to  the'  men  of  New  York  State  who  rendered  mil¬ 
itary  service  during  the  World  War  is  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  and 
therefore  invalid.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  no  New 
York  State  bonus  can  he  paid  without  further  legisla¬ 
tion.  This  decision,  of  course,  results  in  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  this  bureau. 


* 


W' 


SO  many  of  our 
York  State  has 


readers  have  .asked  why  New 
not  paid  the  soldiers’  bonus  that 
we  print,  the  following  from  II.  J.  Cookingliam,  Jr., 
Director  of  the  Soldiers’  Bonus  Bureau  : 

The  first  issue  of  bonus  bonds  was 
by  the  State  Comptroller.  Bids  wen1 


offered  for  sale 
received  and  ac¬ 
cepted.  When  the  Comptroller  tendered  the  bonds  they 
were  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  providing  for  their  issue  violated  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  State. 

Suit  was  brought  by  the  Comptroller  to  compel  the 
bidding  hank  to  take  the  bonds.  The  Appellate  Divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Third  Department 


’E  shall  begin  next  week  a  series  of  articles 
on  Inoculated  •sulphur  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipinan. 
For  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  much  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  sulphur  question.  Reports  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  show  that  sulphur  has  given  wonderful 
results  when  used  on  Alfalfa,  clover,  turnips  and 
similar  crops.  It  has  also  proved  useful  in  prevent¬ 
ing  fhe  scab  disease.  Some  of  our  scientific  men  tire 
inclined  to  make  light  of  the  claims  made  for  sul¬ 
phur  as  a  fertilizer.  Dr.  Lipman  explains  the  mat¬ 
ter  fully.  Before  we  begin  let  us  all  understand 
what  “inoculated  sulphur"  is.  It.  is  plain  brimstone 
crushed  to  a  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  a  culture 
of  a  species  of  bacteria  which,  when  put  in  the  soil, 
is  capable  of  changing  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric 
acid.  Thus  it  becomes  more  effective  in  preventing 
scab  on  potatoes  than  plain  sulphur  without  fhe  bac¬ 
teria. 


* 


I 


"T  does  not  seem  likely  now  that  the  new  tariff  will 
he  made  law  until  after  January  first.  Congress 
is  very  slow  and  cautious  and  the  conflicting  inter¬ 
ests  are  fighting  for  advantage.  The  combination  of 
Western  Senators  known  as  the  “agricultural  bloc” 
is  in  a  position  to  hold  up  any  tariff  until  they  are 
ready  to  let  it  go  through.  The  “emergency  tariff” 
will  expire  on  November  27,  but  it  seems  sure  at  this 
time  that  it  will  be  renewed  until  the  new  tariff  is 
ready.  The  Senators  comprising  this  “bloc”  are 
named  as  follows:  Both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
are  represented 

William  S.  Kenyon  of  Iowa,  Arthur  Capper  of 
Kansas,  Edwin  F.  Ladd  of  North  Dakota,  Charles 
L.  MeNary  of  Oregon,  Peter  Norbeck  of  South  Da¬ 
kota,  John  W.  I-Iarreld  of  Oklahoma,  Robert  M.  La- 
Follette  of  Wisconsin,  George  W.  Norris  of  Nebraska, 
Frank  R.  Gooding  of  Idaho,  Andrieus  A.  .Tones  of 
New  Mexico,  Morris  Sheppard  of  Texas,  William  J. 
Harris  of  Georgia,  J.  Thomas  Heflin  of  Alabama. 
Henry  F.  Ashurst  of  Arizona,  Joseph  E.  ltansdell  of 
Louisiana,  Duncan  TT.  Fletcher  of  Florida,  Ellison  D. 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Nathaniel  B.  Dial  of 
South  Carolina  and  John  B.  Kendrick  of  Wyoming. 

This  is  a  combination  of  the  West  and  South — 
something  never  before  brought  about  on  any  issue. 

*■ 


Would  an  alien  German  be  eligible  to  membership  in 
the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  while  his  country 
was  at  war  with  the  United  States?  He  has  never 
voted  here,  and  when  the  registry  board  called  on  him 
in  September  he  stated  to  them  that  he  did  not  have  his 
naturalization  papers  yet.  Our  county  clerk  says  there 
is  no  evidence  in  his  office  that  he  has  ever  applied  for 
naturalization.  n. 


T 


(HE  question  would  have  to  be  settled  by  the  vot 
ing  members  of  the  Subordinate  Grange  where 
the  application  is  made.  As  we  understand  It,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Grange  constitution  which  would 
prohibit  an  alien  from  joining  if  the  Subordinate 
Grange  voted  to  accept  him.  It  is  not  probable  that 
such  a  Grange  would  do  this,  but  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible.  The  next  National  Grange  may  take  up  this 
question  and  declare  that  aliens  are  not  eligible  to 
Grange  membership  unless  they  have  taken  out  their 
first  papers.  We  think  this  would  he  a  wise  thing 
for  the  Grange  to  do. 


Brevities 

We  might  well,  all  of  us,  eat  more  cornmeal. 

Bcrrang  shows 


The  last  report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs 
them  at  Zanesville,  O. 


The  census  reports  120.540  purebred  horses  in  the 
country — 70,613  being  I’ercherons. 

C.  T.  Templeton  of  Lawrence  Co.,  O,,  was  100  years- 


old  on  June  17  last.  Is  he  the 
member?  Who  is  the  youngest? 


o., 

oldest  Farm 


Bureau 


In  the  issue  of  October  15,  Woman  and  Home  De¬ 
partment  asked  for  an  old  recipe  for  higdom  pickles. 
There  were  103  replies  by  October  22.  Our  people  are 
pieklers,  evidently. 


As  cotton  goes  up  in  price  all  industries  at  the  South 
are  improving.  Even  in  the  worst  of  the  depression  the 
dairy  districts  and  the  Sweet  clover  and  Alfalfa  sections 
were  in  good  condition. 


On  page  1210  we  told  how  James  McGrane  caught 
young  men  stealing  melons  on  a  New  Jersey  farm.  He 
gave  them  10  days  in  which  to  contribute  $100  to  a 
hospital.  They  have  paid  $50  on  account  thus  far. 
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The  Menace  of  “Filled  Milk” 

It  seems  to  us  that  too  few  dairymen  realize  the 
great  danger  which  threatens  their  business  through 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  “filled  milk."  At  pres¬ 
ent  this  means  the  introduction  of  foreign  fats,  like 
cocoanut  oil,  into  condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 
This  means  a  substitution  for  pure  hutterfat.  If  it 
is  permitted,  without  restraint  or  regulation,  the 
next  step  will  be  the  filling  of  fresh  milk.  That  will 
mean  extracting  a  part  of  the  cream  or  hutterfat 
and,  by  means  of  some  new  chemical  process,  adding 
cocoanut  oil  so  as  to  make  a  chemical  substitute  for 
pure  milk.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  will  follow  in 
such  a  case.  A  lazy  and  filthy  South  Sea  Islander 
knocking  cocoanuts  from  a  tree  on  a  Pacific  island 
will  substitute  more  and  more  for  the  American  now 
caring  for  a  herd  of  cows  on  a  New  York  or  New 
England  farm.  If  this  substitution  of  vegetable  oils 
for  butter  fat  is  to  be  continued  without  legal  re- 
straint  there  will  not  only  be  industrial  calamity  in 
the  dairy  business,  hut  a  worse  calamity  in  society. 
The  human  race  cannot  continue  strong  and  well 
without  pure,  natural  milk.  We  are  just  learning 
what  a  vital  necessity  milk  has  become.  Babies  can¬ 
not  live  and  larger  children  cannot  thrive  on  cocoa- 
nut  oil  substituted  for  hutterfat.  We  can  judge  of 
the  gravity  of  the  present  situation  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  made  by  A.  W.  Milburn,  president  of 
the  Borden  Company : 

While  at  one  time  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  I  was  personally  disposed  to  have  the  Borden 
Company  engage  in  the  production  and  sale  of  this 
product,  realizing  something  of  the  commercial  possi¬ 
bilities,  I  found  myself  in  the  minority  when  the  matter 
had  the  consideration  of  our  directors,  who  decided  that 
the  Borden  Company  should  not,  by  its  influence  and 
activities,  assist  in  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
substitute  milk  product.  The  decision  was  to  the  effect 
that  our  first  effort  should  be  to  enlighten  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  consuming  public  as  to  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  matter  of  milk  substitutes,  to  which  policy  I  was 
glad  to  subscribe. 

If  after  honest  and  sustained  effort  on  the  part,  ot 
those  interested  in  checking  the  growth  and  use  of 
milk  substitutes  the  authorities  and  the  public  decide 
in  their  favor  we,  with  others,  would  probably  decide 
that,  having  had  evidence  of  these  facts,  good  business 
judgment  would  dictate  the  wisdom  of  engaging  in 
their  manufacture  and  sale  themselves. 

Since  there  is  nothing  whatever,  legally  or  prac¬ 
tically,  to  prevent  our  engaging  in  their  manufacture 
and  sale,  the  fact  that  we  are  not  doing  so  now  is  due 
entirely  to  our  belief  that  in  so  doing  we  are  contrib¬ 
uting  more  to  the  common  good  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

There  is  a  bill  now  before  Congress  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  this  “filled  milk.”  It  should  be  put  through 
at  once.  It  is  in  its  possible  effect  upon  the  dairy 
business  more  important  even  than  oleo  legislation. 
If  will  not  be  passed  unless  every  interested  man 
and  woman  promptly  enter  a  crusade  to  make  Con¬ 
gressmen  understand.  And  who  should  be  inter¬ 
ested?  Every  man  and  woman  who  milks  a  cow, 
and  every  man  and  woman  who  is  interested  in  the 
health  of  children.  They  are  all  as  one  in  such  a 
movement.  Unless  they  start  at  once  and  settle  this 
“filled  milk”  nuisance  it  will  spell  calamity. 


The  Threatened  Railroad  Strike 

As  we  write  these  words  the  nation  is  threatened 
with  a  country-wide  railroad  strike.  The  Railroad 
Labor  Board  has  called  for  a  reduction  of  wages  of 
railroad  employees,  and  also  a  reduction  of  trans¬ 
portation  rates.  The  railroad  managers  claim  that 
rates  cannot  he  reduced  unless  there  is  a  cut  in 
wages,  since  labor  cost  is  the  heaviest  item  of  expense 
hi  transportation.  The  employees  refuse  to  submit 
to  such  reduction,  claiming  that  the  railroads  can 
make  a  fair  profit  without  reducing  wages.  It  is 
essentially  a  fight  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  men 
to  retain  all  or  most  of  the  wage  increase  granted 
them  during  the  war.  We  find  little  sympathy  for 
the  proposed  strike  among  the  public,  and  especially 
among  farmers.  The  wages  now  paid  to  railroad 
men  are  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  labor  returns 
which  farmers  have  been  able  to  obtain.  As  a  class 
farmers  have  received  the  hardest  industrial  blow  of 
any  labor  class.  They  have  received  less  consider¬ 
ation  than  any  other  class,  and  have  had  far  more 
occasion  to  “strike”  than  the  railroad  men  ever  had. 
Yet  they  have  remained  loyally  at  work,  producing 
the  nation’s  food  often  at  a  loss.  The  proposed 
strike  would,  If  successful,  tie  up  every  railroad  in 
the  country  and  cause  immense  loss  and  suffering 
from  lack  of  food  transportation.  There  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  way  in  which  it  could  benefit  agriculture  except 
in  some  localities  where  trucks  could  lie  used  for 
transportation.  We  are  in  hopes  that  the  calamity 
will  lie  prevented,  either  through  a  prompt  cut  in 
freight  rates  or  by  action  of  the  Government  in 
handling  the  train  service.  The  way  this  country 
is  now  organized  transportation  is,  next  to  food,  the 
most  vital  tiling  in  society.  We  cannot  be  said  to 
live  in  a  free  couutry  when  a  comparatively  small 
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number  of  laborers  can  hold  up  public  utilities  for 
their  own  advantage.  We  hope  the  strike  will  not 
be  called.  If  it  does  come  it  will  fail,  because  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  are  opposed  to  it.  No 
such  movement  can  succeed  without  public  sympathy. 


Large  Crop  of  Lettuce  Wasted 

A  crop  of  100,000,000  heads  of  lettuce  is  going  to 
waste  on  New  Jersey  farms  because  the  public  cannot 
get  it  at  reasonable  prices.  Growers  who  are  anxious 
to  sell  it  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  packing  and 
marketing  in  order  to  recover  some  fraction  of  the  cost 
,>f  production,  but  find  the  big  city  markets  blocked,  say 
time  th is  condition  exists  because  consumers  are  being 
charged  “war  prices”  plus  for  the  product.  Compari¬ 
sons  of  prices  paid  the  farmer  and  prices  charged  the 
housewife  show  a  maximum  spread  of  from  400  to  (500 
per  cent  and  suggest  a  new  record  in  profiteering  on 
food  supplies. 

Many  growers  are  plowing  under  the  heads  of  lettuce, 
for  which  the  public  is  hungry,  because  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  prices  have  dropped  below  the  cost  of  marketing 
the  crop.  One  firm  alone  has  plowed  under  50  acres 
of  lettuce  this  month.  The  gross  returns  to  these 
growers  was  from  two  to  three  cents  a  head,  the  net 
return  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  while  through  town  and  city 
markets  consumers  are  asked  to  pay  from  10  to  20  cents 
a  head.  The  latter  price  prevailed  in  one  South  Jersey 
town  within  sight  of  which  the  plows  were  at  work 
destroying  the  profitless  crop. 

Lettuce  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  late 
crops  in  New  Jersey  truck  farming  districts,  largely 
because  of  the  campaigns  of  public  health  agencies,  for 
the  use  of  salads  and  greens  containing  minerals  bene¬ 
ficial  to  health.  Efforts  of  these  health  agencies  to  have 
salads  eaten  in  every  home  become  futile,  growers 
assert,  because  dealers  have  needlessly  put  lettuce 
beyond  reach  of  the  average  family’s  pocketbook. 


Cheap  (?)  Shoes  and  Labor 

“If  you  can  buy  in  Germany  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $2.50 
that  sell  in  the  United  States  for  $10,  how  can  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturers  expect  to  compete  abroad  with  the 
German  shoe  industry  unless  there  is  a  reduction  in 
labor  production  costs  here?” 

Whul's  the  matter  until  America?  A  man  from 
Frazeyshurg,  ().,  came  Ki  miles  with  a  calf  hide  to  New¬ 
ark,  and  got  35  cents  for  it.  If  the  Germans  get  hides 
any  lower  they  are  stealing  them.  Two  dollars  and  a 
half  is  enough  for  any  $10  shoe.  The  writer  bought  a 
pair  for  $3,  and  the  next  year  was  asked  $8.50.  The 
shoe  man  was  told  to  keep  them.  These  $10  shoes 
start  at  about  $1.25,  and  three  moves  at  100  per  cent 
reaches  $10,  so  what’s  the  matter  with  America,  any¬ 
how? 

Then  look  at  the  workers,  with  nearly  6,000,000  idle 
and  the  rest  getting  double  pre-war  wages.  We  read  of 
a  smelter  in  the  West  with  a  capacity  of  4,000  hands 
and  but  1,000  Japanese  working.  There  are  2,000  idle 
America nJborn  men  in  the  town,  but  the  work  is  too 
dirty.  Who  is  making  all  this  fuss  about  the  Japanese 
workers  in  the  West?  Then  look  at  the  towns  and 
cities  bulging  with  men;  competing  against  each  other 
for  places  to  roost,  and  the  landlords  soaking  them. 
Why  wouldn’t  they,  when  they  have  such  a  good  de¬ 
mand  !  And  see  about  three  storekeepers  where  there 
should  he  but  one,  all  wanting  that  100  per  cent,  and 
the  store  room  owners  charging  three  prices  for  rent. 
They  call  that  “overhead.”  They  surely  are  in  over¬ 
head,  and  are  watching  the  doors  for  customers  to  help 
them  out.  We  would  like  to  trade  corn  or  wool  to  the 
Germans  for  shoes.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


A  Woman’s  Questions  About  Election 

Laws 

I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  about  the  election  laws. 
They  may  he  of  interest  in  many  small  towns.  May  a 
man  and  wife,  not  separated,  hold  their  voting  residence 
in  different  towns,  he  voting  where  their  home  ami  busi¬ 
ness  is,  she  going  back  to  her  childhood's  town  to  vote? 
Does  marriage  with  a  native  born  American  make  a 
Canadian  woman  a  voter,  or  must  she  be  naturalized, 
as  a  man  has  to  be  who  marries  an  American  woman? 
A  certain  young  man.  a  native  of  this  State,  worked  in  a 
neighboring  Slate  nearly  two  years.  He  voted  in  the 
Presidential  election  where  he  worked,  coming  back  to 
this  State  a  few  days  after  election.  lie  has  resided 
here  ever  since.  Will  he  lie  a  legal  voter  here  this  Fall, 
or  will  his  voting  in  another  State  disqualify  him  as  a 
voter  here?  I  am  a  woman  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  election  laws.  MRS.  J.  R. 

New  York. 

A  qualified  voter  is  a  citizen  who  is  or  will  be  on  the 
dav  of  election  21  years  of  age  and  who  lias  been  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  t he 
election,  and  for  the  last  four  months  a  resident  of  the 
county,  and  for  the  last  30  days  a  resident  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  district  in  which  he  or  she  offers  li is  or  her  vote. 

As  a  general  proposition  persons  possessing  the  above 
qualifications  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  There  are  certain  exceptions,  however,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  the  following: 

Persons  who  shall  receive,  accept  or  offer  to  receive  or 
pay  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  as  a  reward  or 
compensation  for  the  giving  or  withholding  of  a  vote  at  an 
election,  nay  not  vote,  although  possessing  all  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  voter.  A  person  who  shall  make  or  become 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  bet  or  wager  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  result  of  any  election  shall  not  vote  at 
any  such  election,  and  no  person  who  has  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  shall  have  the  right  to  register  for  or  voce 
at  any  election  unless  he  has  been  pardoned  and  re¬ 
stored  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 

A  voting  residence  as  distinguished  from  the  place 
where  one  actually  and  habitually  dwells  is  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  law.  It  is  the  fixed  or  permanent  home  of 
the  elector  from  which  the  election  law  contemplates 


that  the  elector  will  register  and  vote.  (People  ex  rel. 
Driscoll  vs.  Bender,  82  Mis.,  671.) 

The  residence  of  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  registra¬ 
tion  depends,  not  upon  a  mere  exercise  of  his  will,  hut 
upon  his  purpose  as  evidenced  by  his  conduct.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  voting  residence  as  distinguished  from 
a  natural  residence,  and  the  word  residence  as  used  in 
the  election  law  and  in  the  constitution  is  synonymous 
with  domicil.  A  man’s  residence  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  is  his  domicil — his  permanent  home — although  it. 
seems  a  man  may  have  two  homes  and  may  elect  which 
shall  he  his  residence  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  but  he 
cannot  be  a  political  resident  of  both  domicils,  thus:  “A 
person  who  owns  a  house  in  which  he.  originally  resided 
and  which  he  now  rents  to  tenants  can  continue  to 
register  from  such  house  although  he  is  employed  as  a 
caretaker  of  a  cemetery  and  occupies  the  caretaker’s 
house  within  the  cemetery  grounds,  for  the  latter  resi¬ 
dence  is  not  permanent  and  depends  upon  the  duration 
of  his  employment.”  “A  person  who  has  once  had  a 
domicil  may  retain  the  same  for  voting  purposes  until 
lie  gains  a  new  domicil  elsewhere.”  (172  A.  D.  274.) 

The  voting  residence  of  a  married  woman  is  that  of 
her  husband,  unless  for  good  and  legal  reasons  they  are 
permanently  separated.  (Opinion  of  Attorney-General, 
May  8.  15)18.) 

No  person  shall  he  deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a 
residence  by  reason  of  his  or  her  presence  or  absence 
while  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  nor 
while  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  this 
State  or  the  United  States  or  of  the  high  seas,  nor  while 
a  student  in  any  seminary  of  learning,  nor  while  kept  at 
any  other  asylum  or  institution  wholly  or  partly  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  expense  or  by  charity,  nor  while  con¬ 
fined  in  any  public  prison. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  naturalized  citizen,  be¬ 
fore  being  registered,  to  produce  to  the  inspectors  if  any 
inspector  demands,  his  naturalization  papers  or  a  certi¬ 
fied  copy  thereof,  for  their  inspection,  and  to  make  oath 
before  them  that  he  is  the  person  purporting  to  have 
been  naturalized  by  the  papers  so  produced,  unless  such 
citizen  was  naturalized  previous  to  the  year  18(57 ;  <f, 
however,  such  naturalized  citizen  cannot  for  any  reason 
produce  his  naturalization  papers,  or  a  certified  copy 
thereof,  the  board  of  inspectors  may  place  the  name  of 
such  naturalized  citizen  upon  the  register  of  voters  upon 
his  furnishing  to  such  board  evidence  which  shall  sat¬ 
isfy  such  board  of  his  right  to  be  registered. 

Any  woman  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  married 
to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  might  herself 
he  lawfully  naturalized,  shall  be  deemed  a  citizen.  (Sec¬ 
tion  1804,  TT.  S.  Revised  Statute.) 

All  children  heretofore  horn  or  hereafter  horn  outside 
of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stater, 
whose  fathers  were  or  may  lx*  at  the  time  of  their  birth 
citizens  thereof,  are  declared  to  he  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  rights  of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to 
children  whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  United 
States.  (Section  1803,  TJ.  S.  Revised  Statute.) 

Any  American  woman  who  marries  a  foreigner  shall 
take  the  nationality  of  her  husband.  At  the  termination 
of  the  marital  relation  she  may  resume  her  American 
citizenship. 

This  in  brief  summarizes  the  qualifications  for  a  voter 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Many  claim  the  right  to 
select  their  residence  irrespective  of  where  they  actually 
reside  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  but  it,  was  never  the 
intention  of  the  law  that  a  man  should  vote  elsewhere 
than  in  the  district  where  he  properly  resides. 


“$25  Suits  of  Clothes” 

There  was  a  wag  who  used  to  recite  the  origin  of 
evils  and  counterfeits  and  gave  it  a  theological  turn.  He 
said  that  the  Lord  made  the  sunshine,  then  the  devil 
prompted  his  followers  to  make  moonshine  (whisky). 
The  Lord  made  good  white  pine  lumber,  then  the  devil 
came  along  and  made  splintery  hemlock.  I  have  always 
felt  that  he  might  have  continued  his  source  of  decep¬ 
tions  and  evils  to  shoddy  fabrics. 

The  Waste  Trade  Journal,  the  organ  of  the  junk 
trade,  has  the  following  words  of  encouragement  to  its 
clientage : 

“An  adequate  idea  of  the  trend  towards  better  condi¬ 
tions  as  far  as  reworked  wool  and  rags  are  concerned  is 
to  he  gained  from  reports  current  in  the  clothing  trade 
indicating  that  retailers  are  making  inquiries  for  suits 
to  retail  at  $25.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
clothing  merchants  are  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of 
their  trade  because  of  their  inability  to  offer  apparel 
that  is  consistent  with  public  demand  for  low-priced 
fabrics,  and  that  they  will  make  every  effort  to  attract 
the  buyer  with  cheap  hut  serviceable  clothing.  This 
situation  appears  to  conform  with  the  forecasts  made 
some  time  ago  in  these  columns  that  clothing  manufac¬ 
turers  will  have  to  produce  wearing  apparel  that  comes 
within  the  means  of  the  average  wage  earner,  and  lends 
emphasis  to  the  prediction  that  the  former  will  profit 
by  the  demand  for  low-priced  clothing  this  Fall  to  find 
some  way  of  meeting  this  demand  next  year.  The  im¬ 
pression  is  strongly  shared  by  woolen  ray  graders  that 
when  mills  begin  to  make  up  samples  for  next  Fall 
fabrics,  manufacturers  will  keep  in  mind  the  economic 
condition  of  the  average  worker  and  turn  to  rags  in 
their  efforts  to  turn  out  woolens  that  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  into  low-priced  apparel;  that  is,  more  shoddy  will 
be  used.” 

It  is  this  deception  practiced  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics  that  is  making  sheep  raising  a 
deeliuiug  industry  in  the  United  States  and  depriving 
the  wearer  of  clothes  of  legitimate  service  he  is  entitled 
to.  Tin*  average  suit  of  clothes  for  men  is  about  13- 
ounce  weight  to  the  yard,  and  yards  of  cloth. 

Three  pounds  of  clean,  scoured  wool,  to  use  even  figures, 
or  approximately  7  lbs.  of  fleece  wool,  should  be  used. 
This  reasonable  expectation  and  common  honesty  is  de¬ 
feated  by  the  introduction  of  about  1  lb.  of  shoddy,  dis¬ 
placing  one-third  of  the  wool.  The  better  grades  of 
shoddy,  made  from  colored  flannels  and  serges,  is  worth 
today  10  to  11c  per  11)..  while  mixed  stocks,  such  as  will 
go  into  cheap  suits,  are  worth  from  2  to  5c.  The  cloth 
manufacturers  can  save  50c  per  yard  by  substituting 
shoddy  for  clean  wool  up  to  33  1/3  per  cent,  or  $1.75 
per  suit  of  clothes.  The  uneconomic  fact  is  that  the 
wear  is  decreased  and  tensile  strength  lessened  25  per 
cent,  or  $0.25  on  a  $25  suit. 

That  there  may  be  a  gain  of  $1.75  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  cloth  and  clothing,  the  wearer  is  assessed  $6.25. 
All  other  costs  of  production,  such  as  transportation, 
labor,  rent.  etc.,  are  largely  the  same  on  pure  fabric  as 
upon  the  adulterated  ones,  and  the  items  enumerated 
are  today  those  which  have  advanced  over  pre-war 
prices.  “A  false  measure  is  an  abomination  before  the 
Lord.”  likewise  is  the  measure  of  ft  shoddy  garment 
sold  for  all  wool.  In  the  absence  of  a  law  compelling 
truth  in  fabrics,  the  public  should  demand  of  dealers 
certificates  from  manufacturers  of  1(H)  per  cent  virgin 
wool  fabrics.  J-  W.  m’rrydk. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 

Our  page  holds  something  new  and 
month  for  us  to  learn,  think,  talk 

interesting  each 

and  write  about 

ITc  harvests  his  garden  and  puts  it  in  trim; 

She  gathers  Fall  flowers  and  shows  than  to  him. 
Both  love  the  country,  no  matter  what  season j 
I  wonder  how  many  of  us  know  the  reason. 


Long  before  breakfast  this  morning 
(October  10)  your  editor  was  at  work  on 
Our  Page.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
select  the  pictures  and  write  the  words  to 
go  under  them.  This  time  little  rhymes 
seemed  to  come  easiest,  and  you  see  the 
result.  The  next  task  is  to  arrange  the 
pictures  on  the  two  pages  so  that  they 
will  look  best.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  that?  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference 
which  way  they  go. 

After  breakfast  I  began  to  look  through 
the  big  folder  of  letters  that  I  have  saved 
to  use.  I  wish  you  could  read  them  with 
me.  They  come  from  boys  and  girls  of 
all  ages.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  They  tell  about  all  kinds  of 
things.  Some  of  them  ask  hard  ques¬ 
tions.  Some  of  them  contain  big  prob¬ 
lems.  All  of  them  are  real,  alive,  inter¬ 
esting,  worth  while.  Until  noon  I  read 
and  sorted  and  thought  about  these  let¬ 
ters,  trying  to  decide  which  ones  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  month.  My  desk  was  covered. 

I  wanted  to  print  them  all.  I  could  not 
choose  between  them. 

'So  this  afternoon  I  left  them  for  a 
time  and  went  out  into  the  sunshine  to 
help  cut  and  bind  and  stack  some  fodder 
corn.  It  was  a  wonderful  day,  the  “bright 
blue  weather”  that  someone  has  said 
comes  in  October.  Who  said  it?  A 
strong,  warm  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
south  that  seemed  to  lift  one  out  of  him¬ 
self  and  blow  him  clean  and  full  of  new 
life  and  strength. 

As  I  worked  I  thought  about  my  boys 
and  girls  and  their  letters.  Yes,  I  am 
glad  the  letters  came.  I  am  glad  you 
write  me  freely  and  frankly,  and  I  will 
do  my  best  for  you.  But  I  have  no  magic 
wand  to  cure  all  trouble  or  to  bring  all 
your  wishes  true.  I  am  just  a  grown-up 
boy.  a  little  farther  along  the  road  than 
you  are,  anxious  to  help  you  to  find  all 
that  is  best  on  that  road  of  life. 

A  Boy’s  Problem 

There  is  a  letter  from  n  16-year-old  boy 
who  says  he  wanted  to  write  before,  but 


oination”  is  to  write  plays,  stories  and 
songs.  lie  goes  on  to  say :  “I  have  an 
idea  always  in  my  head  and  can't  get  rid 
of  it.  I  love  to  write,  and  my  teachers 
always  said  I  was  a  good  story  maker,  as 
I  have  written  a  play  for  our  school,  and 
some  poems.  Please  tell  me  what  to  do. 
I  do  not  want  my  parents  to  know  unless 
you  think  best.” 

Now,  what  can  we  say  tc  this  boy? 
Perhaps  not  a  great  deal,  because  we  do 
not  know  him  personally,  or  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  home  life.  But  there  are 
a  few  things  that,  seem  clear.  Certainly 
it  would  be  best  for  him  to  be  frank  with 
his  parents.  Hidden  things  are  not  good. 
Then  we  will  hope  that  his  parents  are 
the  right  kind,  that  they  do  not  laugh  at 
him,  or  forbid  him  to  try  out  his  talents. 
Rather  we  hope  they  will  help  him  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  his  “fascination”  amounts 
to  anything  or  whether  it  will  wear  out 
under  a  real  test.  In  the  meantime  we 
expect  that  the  'boy  will  not  neglect  his 
present  tasks,  but  will  do  them  better 
than  ever  if  anything,  and  then  be  free 
to  write  his  stories. 

If  he  sends  some  of  his  writings  to  mag¬ 
azines  or  to  companies  that  offer  to  sell 
them,  he  must  expect  that  often  they  will 
come  back.  This  is  nothing  to  be  sorry 
about,  or  for  his  family  to  joke  over. 
Every  writer  goes  through  the  same  ex¬ 
perience,  more  or  less.  When  a  story 
comes  back  it  should  be  rewritten  and 
improved,  and  then  sent  somewhere  else. 
It  is  patience  and  perseverance  that 
count  toward  final  success.  The  boy  must 
find  out  himself  whether  he  has  the  ability 
to  develop  his  talent.  I  believe  boys  and 
girls  should  have  every  chance  that  is 
right  and  within  their  means  to  “find 
themselves,”  to  discover  their  talents.  But 
you  must  learn  to  tell  the  real  thing  from 
a  “false  alarm.”  and  it  is  always  wisest 
to  be  guided  by  the  advice  and  judgment 
of  parents,  who  are  older  and  have  more 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

Then  there  is 


Liking  the  Farm 

You  will  remember  the  letter  last 
month  from  Mary  Heller.  It  stirred  up 
a  lot  of  you,  and  below  are  some  of  the 
letters  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Your 
editor  is  not  going  to  say  much  about 
this  just  now,  because  he  wants  to  let 
you  discuss  it  more  among  yourselves. 
But  I  have  one  thought  for  you  that  has 
something  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is 
this:  That  happiness  doesn’t  depend  so 
much  on  where  we  are  or  on  what  we 
have  as  it  does  on  what  we  are  and  on 
how  we  look  at  things.  This  idea  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  little  verse  selected  from  a 
collection  by  a  New  Hampshire  reader, 
which  says 

Just  being  happy  is  a  fine  thing  to  do; 
Looking  at  the  bright  side  rather  than 
the  blue. 

Sad  or  sunny  musing,  is  largely  in  the 
choosing ; 

Just  being  happy  is  brave  work  and  true. 

So  here  are  the  letters.  After  you 
read  them  write  me  what  you  think  about 
it. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  help  answer 
Mary  Heller’s  letter. 

I  am  14  years  of  age.  I  live  on  a  small 
farm  of  76  acres  with  my  parents.  I  have 
four  brothers  and  two  sisters.  I  have 
lived  on  a  farm  all  my  life.  Like  Mary 
Heller,  I  have  to  help  with  the  farm  work 
and  housework,  too.  I  know  it  is  hard 
work  on  a  farm,  but  if  you  have  a  few 
picnics,  parties  and  festivals  it  is  not  so 
bad.  I  go  to  Sunday  school  and  church 
every  Sunday,  and  to  Y.  P.  C.  E.  Sunday 
evening.  Then  we  have  choir  practice 
once  a  week.  Our  Sunday  school  class  is 
called  the  Busy  Bees.  It  has  a  party 
once  a  month.  We  try  to  have  something 
different  every  month. 

At  home  we  have  our  table  piled  with 
books  and  papers  all  the  time.  We  like 
to  read  very  much.  Though  it  is  hard 
work,  I  think  a  country  girl  can  enjoy 
herself  as  well  as  a  city  girl. 

Pennsylvania.  Mary  a.  snyder. 

1  do  not  agree  with  Mary  Heller  about 
the  farm.  I  like  the  farm.  I  think  if 
Mary  would  leave  the  entertainments 
alone  and  take  more  interest  in  the  farm 
she  would  be  better  off.  I  believe  in  good 
times  on  the  farm,  too.  I  like  to  take 
walks  through  the  woods,  pick  flowers 
and  watch  the  bubbling  brooks.  You  can 
take  a  good  book  and  go  to  some  shady 


October  29,  1921 

I  am  14  years  old  and  live  on  a  farm 
of  50  acres.  I  do  not  like  the  farm  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  unhappy  place.  Mary  Hel¬ 
ler  isn’t  a  bit  wrong.  One  may  have  a 
world  full  of  fresh  air  on  the  farm,  but 
twice  as  much  hard  work.  I  had  to  quit 
going  to  school  three  years  ago  to  do  the 
work  at  home.  I  now  work  as  much  as  a 
man.  I  work  in  the  field  every  day,  and 
on  rainy  days  I  can  things  for  Winter. 
I  vouldn’t  mind  the  hard  work  if  I  could 
have  good  times  and  be  happy. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  on  Sunday  on 
account  of  no  time  on  week  days.  I  will 
close  now,  hoping  some  day  I’ll  be  away 
from  the  farm.  madge  w. 


A  Wideawake  Reader 

The  following  letter  shows  how  closely 
some  of  you  keep  in  touch  with  Our  Page 
and  all  that  is  going  on.  Warren  writes 
regularly  every  month,  and  his  letters  are 


Forest  and  G  or  den  never  lack 
An.  Autumn  ride  on  pony  hack 

always  interesting,  but  he  has  never  had 
one  published  before.  So  now  his  perse¬ 
verance  is  rewarded  and  all  of  you  benefit 
by  it. 

Dear  Mr.  Tuttle :  I  thought  I  would 
write  to  you  again  this  month.  I  like  to 
write  letters  to  Our  Page. 

Before  Our  Page  goes  to  press  I  shall 
be  13  years  old,  for  my  birthday  is  Oc¬ 
tober  3.  I  have  another  birthday  to  cele¬ 
brate  this  October,  a  birthday  which  we 
all  can  share,  the  second  anniversary  of 
Our  Page.  May  we  all  join  together, 
and  try  to  help  make  Our  Page  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  has  been. 

I  was  gladly  surprised  when  I  found 
the  lines  in  the  “box”  that  I  wrote.  I 


has  not  had  the  courage  to  do  so. 
lives  on  a  /fig  farm,  but  his  greatest  “fas- 


“See  the  chickens  pick  up  food, 

Aren’t  they  white  and  pretty ; 

We  have  brought  them  something  good,”- 
Florence  cried  to  Betty. 


A  Girl’s  Problem 

She  lives  on  a  farm,  but  during  the 
week  has  to  board  in  a  small  city,  where 
she  goes  to  high  school.  Her  parents  are 
making  sacrifices  to  give  her  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters  an  education.  She  is 
not  strong.  Last  Winter  she  had  a  seri¬ 
ous  illness,  but  during  the  Summer  she 
seemed  to  grow  well  again  in  the  outdoor 
life  of  the  farm.  Now  she  is  finding  it 
hard  to  become  accustomed  to  the  city 
life  and  noises.  Her  room  in  the  board¬ 
ing  house  has  only  one  window.  At  home 
her  room  has  three  windows.  The  air 
seems  suffocating.  She  is  not  feeling  so 
well  again.  Can  she  stand  the  indoor 
life  and  study?  Yet  she  does  not  want  to 
quit.  What  shall  she  do? 

How  real  these  problems  are  to  us, 
aren’t  they?  Each  one  has  something  to 
meet,  to  solve.  We  cannot  advise  this 
girl  reader.  It  is  a  case  for  a  doctor  to 
decide  if  it  gets  any  worse.  But  we  feel 
sure  it  would  be  well  for  her  not  to  worry 
too  lnuch  about  herself.  And  it  ought  to 
be  possible  for  her  to  got  out  into  the 
open  air  for  a  while  each  day.  if  only  for 
a  long,  brisk  walk.  A  little  thought  and 
planning  may  make  things  look  brighter, 
and  the  week-ends  at  home  will  be  like  a 
.vonderful  tonic.  We  hope  our  friend 
will  be  able  to  slick  it  out  and  to  gradu¬ 
ate  with  flying  colors. 


Now  then,  hurrah,  we 
For  a  glorious  run  in 

nook  where  the  birds  are  singing  and 
read.  There  is  lots  of  entertainment  on 
the  farm  if  you  just  find  it.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  young  people  going  to  dances, 
moving  pictures  and  such  places  for  en¬ 
tertainment.  (MISS)  J.  E.  CI1ESBRO. 
Connecticut.  (17  years.) 


I  have  been  thinking  about  Mary  Hel¬ 
ler’s  letter.  I  wonder  if  it  is  just  because 
she  does  not  enjoy  her  work  that  she  does 
not  like  the  farm.  If  I  was  Mary  I 
would  change  my  mind  about  the  city  and 
stay  on  the  farm  with  my  parents.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  she  would  not  be  very  long 
in  the  city  before  she  would  get  sick  of  it. 
I  love  to  live  on  the  farm,  especially  in 
the  Summer  time,  when  everything  is  so 
nice  and  green.  viola  corron. 

New  York. 


I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mary 
Heller’s  letter.  I  agree  with  her  that  the 
farm  is  not  a  very  enjoyable  place.  This 
is  the  third  year  I  have  lived  on  a  farm 
and  I  do  not  like  it  a  bit.  I  am  15  years 
old.  but  do  not  go  to  school.  I  left  school 
when  13  years  old  and  in  the  sixth  grade 
on  account  of  my  mother’s  poor  health. 

I  help  father  with  farm  work  during 
the  daytime,  and  in  the  evening  I  help 
mother  with  housework.  I  do  all  the 
washing  and  ironing  myself.  I  find  the 
girls  here  in  the  country  very  unsociable. 
They  do  not  care  to  make  friends.  So 
you  see  I  have  no  girl  friends  here  at  all. 

I  used  to  think  the  country  was  a  won¬ 
derful  place,  but  I  find  it  very  different, 
always  working  hard  and  never  having 
any  pleasure.  Wish  I  knew  Mary  Heller. 
!’m  sure  T’d  like  her. 

Pennsylvania. 


are  ready  to  start 
this  “ Billy-goat-cart ” 

have  found  out  that  what  we  send  may 
be  printed  several  months  later,  like 
Margaret  Flood’s  letter  and  my  lines  for 
the  “box”  and  some  other  things  you 
have  printed. 

I  haven’t  been  to  school  yet  this  Fall, 
because  I  have  been  sick,  but  I  expect  to 
go  soon.  You  said  “Hardly  a  home  in  the 
land  is  beyond  hearing  of  a  school  bell.” 
I  live  about  a  mile  from  the  schoolhouse 
and  I  cannot  hear  it  from  here.  There 
are  probably  many  houses  “in  the  land” 
that  are  more  than  a  mile  from  the  school- 
house.  Of  course  some  school  bells  may 
be  louder  than  the  bells  here,  but  it  seems 
as  though  there  would  he  many  homes  in 
the  land  beyond  hearing  of  a  school  bell. 
I  don't  want  to  offend  you,  Mr.  Tuttle, 
but  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  think 
differently  if  you  lived  here. 

And  now  a  few  lines  in  regard  to  Mary 
Heller’s  point  of  view  of  the  farm.  She 
says  she  does  not  like  the  farm.  She 
says  there  is  nothing  to  keep  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm  but  hard  work. 
She  does  not  say  whether  she  has  any¬ 
thing  of  her  own  to  care  for  or  not.  If 
she  has  not  she  might  like  the  farm  bet¬ 
ter  if  she  did  have,  like  Alta  M.  Brace, 
or  something  else  if  she  liked  it  better 
than  poultry.  She  said  she  did  not  mind 
hard  work,  so  there  must  be  some  other 
reason  why  she  does  not  like  the  farm.  I 
suppose  she  would  rather  live  in  the  city 
than  on  the  farm.  If  she  lived  in  the  city 
for  a  while  she  might  be  glad  to  get  back 
to  the  farm.  One  of  my  cousins,  a  boy 
ahout  m.v  age,  is  a  city  boy,  and  he  is 
always  glad  to  come  to  the  farm.  I  have 
never  been  in  a  large  city,  but  I  think 
the  farm  is  a  very  good  place  to  live. 

As  for  <  ntertainment,  1  wonder  what 


Also  there  is  this  question  of 


('ll  ARROLLET  C. 
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kind  of  entertainment  Mary  Heller  wants. 
She  says  she  likes  to  have  a  place  to  go 
where  it  is  enjoyable.  Aren’t  parties, 
picnics  and  festivals  enjoyable?  From 
what  I  have  heard  I  should  think  they 
would  be  better  for  boys  and  girls  than 
most  city  attractions  would  be. 

Do  you  want  “thankful  letters”  this 
year?  '  If  you  do,  perhaps  I  will  try  a 
hand  at  it  this  year.  I  didn’t  last  year. 

My  mother  and  I  both  thought  that 
what  you  wrote  about  stealing  melons 
was  very  good.  I  think  you  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  I  would  not  take  melons  like 
that. 

I  think  the  answer  to  Nina  Sharp  s  na¬ 
ture  puzzle  is  a  porcupine.  I  think  they 
'are  the  same  kind  of  animals  that  are 
called  hedgehogs  around  here,  aren’t 
they,  Mr.  Tuttle?  They  are  not  very 
common,  though  one  is  found  occasional¬ 
ly.  I  have  never  seen  one,  but  I  have 
read  about  them.  I  might  not  have 
guessed  the  right  answer  if  it  had  not 
been  for  one  of  my  books,  “The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Prickly  Porky,”  by  Thornton  W. 
Burgess.  I  would  like  to  ask  Nina  Sharp 
if  porcupines  curl  'themselves  tip  into 
balls  and  roll  down  hill  like  “Prickly 
Porky”  did  in  the  story? 

Well  I  will  close  now  as  this  letter  is 
getting  long  again.  Sincerely  your  friend. 

Vermont.  warren  g.  brown. 

Warren  is  the  only  one  who  has  men¬ 
tioned  our  birthday,  though  no  doubt 
many  of  you  have  thought  about  it.  This 
number  begins  the  third  year  of  Our 
Page.  How  many  of  you  have  all  24  of 
the  past  numbers  made  into  a  book? 

I  have  told  you  that  often  I  have  to 
keep  letters  or  pictures  or  other  things 
for  some  time  before  there  is  just  the 
right  chance  to  use  them.  If  you  have 


These  are  dolls  of  long  ago, 
More  than  forty  years  or  so 


been  sending  helps  to  Our  Page  you  may 
find  them  in  any  time. 

Warren  took  me  at  my  exact  word 
about  the  school  bells,  and  that  is  all 
right.  I  am  not  at  all  offended.  To  be 
sure,  it  depends  on  the  bell  and  on  the 
distance  and  on  the  wind  and  on  the  lay 
of  the  land  and  on  other  things.  I  am  a 
mile  away,  too,  but  I  hear  our  bell  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  big  bell  and  the  country  is 
flat.  What  I  meant  to  do  was  to  help 
you  to  picture  this  great  country  of  ours 
with  public  schoolhouses  so  thickly  dot¬ 
ted  over  it  that  every  child  in  the  land 
can  have  an  education  without  serious 
trouble.  That  is  a  great  thought. 

You  can  add  what  Warren  says  about 
Mary  Heller  to  the  other  letters. 

“Yes,  indeed,  I  would  like  to  have 
some  "thankful  letters”  to  print  next 
month.  I  am  glad  Warren  mentioned 
them.  It  is  always  good  to  stop  once  in 
a  while  and  quietly  count  our  blessings. 
You  remember  what  fine  letters  we  had  a 
year  ago.  Let’s  have  some  more  on  Why 
I  am  thankful  this  year. 

As  long  as  Warren  mentions  the  nature 
puzzle  we  had  better  take  that  next.  As 
he  says,  the  animal  was 

A  Porcupine 

At  the  very  start,  I  hope  our  readers 
will  not  make  the  common  mistake  of 
calling  these  animals  hedgehogs.  There 
are  no  hedgehogs  in  America.  Here  is 
what  a  scientist,  Edward  W.  Nelson, 
chief  of  the  United  States  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey,  has  to  say  on  the  question :  “All 
porcupines  are  true  rodents,  and  the  name 
hedgehog  is  erroneously  used  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  of  them.  Hedgehogs  are 
small  Old  World  insect-eating  mammals, 
which  have  their  backs  covered  with  por¬ 
cupine-like  spines,  but  are  in  no  way  re¬ 
lated  to  the  porcupines.” 

It  is  the  hedgehogs  that  roll  up  into 

ball  .  F  icmcmber  that  “Alice 


in  Wonderland”  used  them  for  her 
strange  game  of  croquet  with — let  me 
see — what  did  she  use  for  a  mallet? 

I  am  still  hoping  that  some  of  our 
readers  who  have  had  real  experiences 
with  porcupines  will  write  and  tell  us 


about  the  American  species.  In  the. mean¬ 
time  here  is  a  list  of  those  who  sent  cor¬ 
rect  answers : 

New  York :  George  Benedict,  Viola 
Corron,  Sarah  Bull,  Orvilla  Oult,  Ruth 
R.  Orr,  Rosa  Rosenthal,  Eldeen  P.,  Helen 
Barton,  Dorothy  Mackey,  Helen  Green, 
Alice  M.  Beebe,  Gladys  Feldberg. 

Pennsylvania :  Carl  M.  Brossman, 

Donald  Fraser,  Genevieve  Bock,  Frances 
V.  Johnson,  Ella  C.,  Morton  A. 

New  Jersey :  Gertrude  Wrege,  Edgar 
Burgh  ardt. 

Ohio:  Esther  K.  Bowman,  Julianna 
Fitch. 

Massachusetts:  Carolyn  Lively,  Paul 
Vaughan. 

Connecticut:  Harry  Anderson. 

Vermont :  Warren  G.  Brown. 

Ontario:  Matilda  Peltier. 


What  Is  It? 

It  is  a  bird  about  OVt  inches  long.  The 
body  is  slate-colored  with  a  white  breast. 
It  has  a  white  or  pinkish  bill.  These 
birds  are  very  common  about  houses  or  in 
the  edges  of  woods  or  pine  groves.  Their 
song  is  a  sweet,  simple  trill.  The  nest  is 
built  on  the  ground,  and  is  made  of 
grasses.  It  is  usually  well  concealed. 
They  lay  three  or  four  whitish  eggs, 
sprinkled  with  reddish  brown. 

This  puzzle  was  sent  by  Lorene  Bes- 
sev,  of  Maine,  who  will  not  mind  if  I 
add  a  few  more  facts  about  the  bird. 
Most  of  us,  except  those  living  in  the 
very  northern  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  rarely  see  this 
bird  in  Summer,  and  never  find  its  nest. 
But  now  it  has  come  south  and  will  be 
with  us  all  Winter  if  we  encourage  it  to 
stay.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
birds  at  our  feeding  stations,  and  a  flock 
of  them  will  visit  us  regularly  several 
times  a  day.  Have  you  a  station?  If 
not,  don’t  you  think  you  could  make  one 
now?  One  of  the  most  noticeable  fea¬ 
tures  about  this  bird  is  that,  the  outer 
edges  of  its  tail  are  white  and  show 
plainly  when  it  flies.  Who  will  write  us 
of  some  interesting  experience  with  the 
- ? 


The  Mosquito  Story 

I  have  never  written  to  Our  Page  be¬ 
fore,  but  read  it  every  time  from  beinning 
to  end,  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  no¬ 
ticed  your  question  asking  who  would 
write  the  best  sto”y  about  the  mosquito 
and  thought  I  would  try. 

There  are  two  common  kinds  of  mos¬ 
quitoes,  Culex  and  Anopheles.  Culex  is 
only  a  nuisance,  but  Anopheles  carries 
maiaria.  The  two  kinds  of  mosqpuitoes 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
position  taken  when  at  rest.  Anopheles 
rests  with  head  pointing  down,  while 
Culex  rests  with  head  on  the  same  level 
as  the  rest  of  its  body.  Culex  lays  eggs 
in  tiny  rafts  of  100  or  more  eggs  on 
standing  water.  Anopheles  does  not  lay 
its  eggs  in  rafts.  The  larvae  of  mosquitoes 
are  called  wrigglers.  They  breathe 
through  a  tube  at  the  hind  end  of  the 
body.  They  may  be  recognized  by  their 
peculiar  movements  when  on  their  way 
to  the  surface  to  breathe. 

In  warm  countries  another  mosquito, 
called  Stegom.via  spreads  yellow  fever. 

■ ,  :  .  ..  ’  moth  «'  f  <  unadhg 


mosquitoes  are :  By  pouring  oil  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  w7here  they  breed; 
by  draining  swamps  or  low  land  which 
holds  water  after  a  rain ;  by  introducing 
minnows,  goldfish  and  other  small  fish, 
which  feed  upon  the  larva;  in  the  water. 

Now  I  will  close,  with  best  wishes 


from  an  interested  15-year-old  reader, 
New  York.  lttcile  freemantle. 


In  Memory  of  John  Burroughs 

A  group  of  big-hearted  men  and  women 
who  were  friends  of  John  Burroughs,  the 
great  naturalist  who  died  last  April,  have 
formed  The  John  Burroughs  Memorial 
.1;  social  ion.  Their  plan  is  to  obtain 
money  to  buy  and  keep  in  good  order  the 
places  where  John  Burroughs  lived  and 
wrote  during  much  of  his  long  life,  and 
where  he  now  lies  buried.  These  places 
are  in  Ulster  and  Delaware  counties, 
New  York,  and  go  by  the  names  of  > Slab- 
sides,  Riverby,  Woodchuck  Lodge  and 
Memorial  Field. 

It  would  bo  easy  for  this  association 
to  go  to  a  few  wealthy  persons  and  secure 
the  money.  But  they  feel  that  the  many 
people  who  loved  John  Burroughs  and 
believed  in  the  things  he  stood  for  should 
have  a  chance  to  share  in  the  good  work 
So  they  have  said  that  “the  child’s  penny 
and  the  banker’s  four-figure  check  are 
equally  welcome.” 

The  world  needs  more  men  like  John 
Burroughs,  and  it  needs  to  keep  bright 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  lived  and 
passed  on,  leaving  a  better  world  behind 
them.  I  have  thought  that  the  boys  and 
girls  who  read  Our  Page  should  know  of 
this  movement.  Perhaps  you  will  feel 
that  you  want  to  be  one  of  those  who  help 
to  keep  these  places  beautiful  and  inter¬ 
esting  spots  for  all  time  to  come.  Your 
parents  may  want  to  join  with  you.  It 
may  be  that  as  a  school  or  other  group 
you  will  raise  a  few  cents  or  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  to  send.  I  think  you  will  always  be 
glad  if  you  do.  Then  some  day  you  will 
visit  those  memorial  places  and  will  take 
pride  in  saying,  “I  helped  to  save  them  for 
all  to  enjoy  in  memory  of  the  man  who 
loved  and  understood  the  world  of  nature 
and  his  fellow  men — John  Burroughs. 

The  John  Burroughs  Memorial  Asiocia- 
tion  has  an  office  at  15  West  81st  Street, 
New  York  City,  where  money  should  be 


About  the  Pictures 

The  little  drawing  came  from  Ruth 
Broadbent,  a  14-year-old  Massachusetts 
girl.  I  was  delighted  ‘to  have  it,  and 
know7  you  will  all  agree  that  it  adds  a  lot 
to  Our  Page.  We  could  use  more  such 
drawings. 

The  picture  of  the  two  little  girls  feed¬ 
ing  their  chickens  was  sent  by  Miss  Mar¬ 
gie  Wilson,  a  Northern  New  York  teacher. 

Forest  and  Gordon  Walkden  of  Ohio, 
aged  G  and  3%,  got  their  father  to  write 
a  letter  for  them  and  enclose  the  pony 
picture. 

Isabella  Rhodes,  a  Pennsylvania  reader, 
sent  the  picture  of  her  brothers,  Newton 
and  Leroy,  and  their  goat. 

The  picture  of  the  three  boys  trying  to 
make  the  ducks  “look  pleasant”  tvas  sent 
by  their  father,  W.  C.  Parry  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  I  think  it.  is  time  we  had  a  few 
more  picture  stories,  and  here  is  a  good 
chance.  Try  to  imagine  how  these  boys 
live,  what  they  do  and  how  they  came  to 
have  their  pictures  taken.  Let’s  have 
some  fine  stories. 

The  picture  of  the  old-fashioned  dolls 
was  sent  by  our  friend  Miss  Jennie 
Young,  a  New  York  teacher,  who  also 
gave  us  the  “Stubbie”  pictures  last  year. 
She  said  in  her  letter:  “The  very  young¬ 
est  doll  in  the  picture  is  over  40  years 
old.” 

The  dollies  of  today  come  from  little 
Margaret  Ballou  of  New  York,  4  years 
old,  who  asked  her  mother  to  write  and 
send  the  picture.  We  guess  that  is  Mar- 


These  are  “dollies”  of  today, 

Such  as  you,  have  for  your  play 

garet  with  her  dolls  and  Teddy  bears,  and 
wTe  believe  we  see  a  real  live  kitten,  too. 

Doris  Roberts,  a  New  York  reader, 
loved  old  Dick.  From  the  time  she  could 
walk  she  petted  him.  At  six  years  of  age 
she  climbed  onto  his  back  with  the  aid  of 
a  step-ladder.  Later  she  drove  him  every¬ 
where.  So  it  was  hard  to  part  with  him 
when  he  got  old  and  feeble  and  had  to  be 
killed. 


A  Last  Word 

Julia  W.,  a  Virginia  girl,  sent  the 
words  in  the  “box.”  They  are  good  and 
true. 

I  haven’t  said  a  word  about  Hallowe’en, 
not  because  I  forgot,  but  because  there  is 
no  room.  If  you  could  only  see  all  I’ve 
had  to  leave  out.  I  hope  you’ll  be  happy 
at  the  party. 

I  shall  be  looking  for  your  letters  soon. 
Send  them  right  along  to  Edward  M.  Tut¬ 
tle,  in  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New  York  City. 


sent. 


No  wonder,  you'll  say,  that  it  broke  Doris'  heart 
When  she  and  her  coma  de,  old  Dick,  had  to  part 


These  three  boys  are  having  fun ; 

You  could  never  doubt  it. 

Won’t  you  please  to  sit  right  down 
And  write  a  story  ’bout  it. 
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Big  Saving  for  You 
in  Kalamazoo 


Why  pay  high  prices  when  big  savings  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  in  Kalamazoo?  Thousands  are  get¬ 
ting  11  Kalamazoo -Direct- To -You"  prices  and 
saving  money  this  year. 

Write  today  and  find  out  how  much  you  can 
save  on  a  Kalamazoo  Stove,  Range  or  Furnace. 

Also  get  our  money-saving  prices  on  Sewing  Machines; 

Kitchen  Kabinets,  Indoor  Closets,  Paints, 

Shoes,  Gas  Ranges,  Rugs  and  many  other 
articles. 

Mail  a  Postal  Today 

This  Js  your  year  to  save  money  and  our  prices 
now  save  you  more  than  most  people  expect. 

C**k  or  Payment..  24-Hour  Shipment.  Send  today  for  Catalof  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfr%, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Cook  Stoves 
and  Ranges 


a  Kedamazoe 

Registered  Direct  to  You’ 


BUY  YOUR  CLOTHING’ 

DIRECT 


WOOLEN  MILL 


ONLY  THE 
CLOTH-MAKERS 
PROFIT  TO  PAY 


Write  us  your  name  and  address  so  that  we  can  send  you  catalos  and  cloth  samples  of  our  tine 
MILL-MADE  Clothing  for  men  and  boys.  We  will  show  you  bow  to  save  a  big  part  of  your 
clothing  money  by  buying  garments  and  cloth  for  the  family  direct  from  the  mill  that  makes  the 
cloth.  For  50  years  our  cloth  output  has  been  tised  by  the  largest  clothing  makers.  Now  we 
make  our  own  cloth  Into  our  superior  MILL-MADE  garments.  Wo  are  content  with  a  cloth-maker's 
profit;  you  buy  the  BEST  at  rock-bottom  price.  We  send  cloth  samples  and  easy  measurement 
’  an  s'  Note  these  values;  you  can’t  begin  to  match  them  elsewhere: 

MEN’S  SUITS  Talloreri-to-measure .  525.00  MEN'S  TROUSERS,  Tailored-to-measure  5  5.50 

MENS  OVERCOATS.  Tailored-to-mea.ure,  $29.50  BOYS’  SUITS,  standard  sizes,  6  to  17 
..I..  s  ULSTERS.  Tailored-to-measure..  $31.25  yrs.  Made  of  finest  MEN’S  suitings....  $  9.50 

ME^  S  MACKINAW’S,  standard  sizes,  BOYS’  SUIT,  with  extra  pair  pants .  $10.95 

chest  34"  to  46".  Made  of  fine  warm  BOYS’  MACKINAWS,  standard  sizes.  6  to 

plaid-back  overcoatings .  $11.85  17  years .  $  9.00 

CLOTH  BY-TH E-YARD  . $1.50  up  per  yd. 

All  cloth  56"  wide.  Finest  all-wool  suitings  In  Browns, 
iieink-sw  —  Greens.  Heathers,  Blues:  women’s  suitings,  cloakings, 

_  i  -s,  skirtings.  Velours,  Polo  Cloth. 

Si*5*: — A11  garments  and  cloth  fully  guaranteed.  State  Items  Inter - 

lilssl  rated  In  so  we  can  mall  proper  samples.  Write  now. 


Valley  Cloth  Mills  £»  Ashuelot.N.H. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylieacid. 


Skin  Tortured  Babies  Sleep 
Mothers  Rest 
After  Cuticura 

Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere.  Forsamples 
address:  CutlcuraLabor»torle». Dept. 0, Malden, Man. 


GOMBAULTS 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

The  Perfect  Liniment 

For  External  U*e  on 

The  Human  Body 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
Caustic  Balsam  relieves  Stiffness 
and  Lameness,  Rheumatism,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Strains,  Sprains,  Lumbago, 
Backache,  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold, 
Stiff  Joints,  etc. 

Serious  results  through  Blood 
Poisoning  are  liable  from  scratches, 
cuts  or  wounds  from  rusty  nails 
or  other  metal.  This  great  rem¬ 
edy  applied  at  once  will  prove  a 
preventive,  is  a  perfect  antiseptic, 
soothes  while  it  heals.  What  it 
has  done  for  others  it  will  do  for 
you. 

Y  r^e  us  f°r  soy  information  de¬ 
sired.  $1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  sent  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


TURKISH  TOWELS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL 

We  will  send  you  Postpaid  for  1 2.00  our  special 
bundle  of  Assorted  Towels,  Retail  value  *2.50. 
MON1CY  BACK  IF  DISSATISFIED. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton.  Mass. 

Send  postal  for  our  other  mail  order  offers. 


TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


See  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  October  8,  Page  1213 


100  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  ; 


DIRECT  FROM 

CTO  RY 

*2«i 


NO.  1010A 


Order  direct  from  this 
•d.  Special l«*ader. woni- 
i  en's  all  leather  black, 

1  kid  finish,  shoe;  dressy 
rounded  toe;  smart  military 
heel.  Send  name  now  forbijf 
new  Fall  and  Winter  Bar¬ 
onin  Book  of  Shoes.  Dept..  A 
QUICKSTEP  SHOE  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


SEND  FOR 

FREE 

BOOK 

OF  SHOE 
BARGAINS 


P.  of  H.  FLOUR -PURE  BRAN 

BUY  DIRECT  IN  20-TON  CARS  OH  MOKE. 
Rrie.nd.ly  to  Oryanized  Rarnters. 

CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO.,  Minneapolis 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


School  Again. — Well,  here  it  is  and 
vacation  gone.  How  we  do  miss  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  hate  to  have  them  gone  all  day. 
We  have  had  a  good  Summer  of  it.  The 
boys  have  had  many  a  good  swim,  and 
the  Parson  regrets  he  did  not  go  in  with 
them  more.  They  were  always  so  pleased 
when  he  could  go  in  with  them.  too.  Lit¬ 
tle  Ta  has  been  “flimming.”  too,  sitting 
on  the  bank  and  watching  the  others. 
The  first  part  of  the  Summer  it  was  base¬ 
ball.  but  toward  the  latter  part  they  got 
all  interested  in  croquet,  and  that’ took 
every  spare  minute.  Croquet  is  certainly 
a  good  game  for  children,  and  good  for 
the  glass  in  the  windows,  too.  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ball.  Ta  plays  with  them, 
knocking  his  ball  here  and  there- — most 
generally  in  the  way. 

How  Sweet  IIe‘  Is.— Quite  likely  it 
might  seem  more  than  silly  to  an  out¬ 
sider,  but  to  the  Parson  and  Mrs.  Parson 
it  seems  the  only  thing  to  say  over  and 
oyer  again — how  sweet  he  is!  lie  loves 
his  “mommo”  so  he  cannot  be  out  of  her 
sight  hardly  a  minute.  If  out  at  play 
with  the  children  he  comes  in  every  few 
minutes  to  hunt  her  up.  So  much  sweet 
loving  as  she  gets.  lie  was  out  with  the 
Parson  the  other  day  when  time  for  the 
old  Sand  Man  came  around.  “Mommo  is 
calling.^  What  do  you  suppose  she 
wants?”  “She  wants  me  to  give  her  some 
loving.”  And  off  he  trudged,  to  be  rocked 
to  sleep.  He  is  such  a  loving  little  fel¬ 
low,  giving  so  much  and  always  getting 
so  much.  IIow  all  the  children  love  him  ! 
And  liow  they  want  him  around  and  put 
up  with  him  in  all  their  play ! 

Look  Happy. — Some  one  was  here  the 
other  day  and  Sit  was  setting  the  table. 
“IIow  pleasant  your  little  girl  looks  when 
she  is  working!  My  children  always  look 
so  ugly  when  they  work.”  But  it  isn’t 
the  difference  in  the  children — it’s  all  in 
the  way  we  grown-ups  go  at  it.  It’s  born 
in  the  children  to  help — they  love  it.  Lit¬ 
tle  Ta  has  had  his  paint  suit  all  Sum¬ 
mer  and“him’s  little  brushy”  to  help 
Poppo  paint.  But  children  don’t  like  to 
work  alone — at  tasks  heavy  and  hard — 
and  to  be  ordered  about  and  threatened 
all  (he  time.  They  don’t  take  to  lugging 
water  and  chopping  wood  when  the  water 
ought  to  be  piped  into  the  house  and  the 
wood  got  up  in  the  Winter  and  sawed  by 
power.  They  don’t  take  to  pulling  rag¬ 
weed  while  father  takes  hours  longer  to 
go  to  town  than  there  is  any  need  of. 

Talking  it  Over. — The  Parson  always 
talks  the  jobs  over  with  the  boys,  and 
they  decide  about  doing  them — then  or 
some  other  time.  You  can  tell  in  a  min¬ 
ute  by  the  shade  of  a  shadow  that  flashes 
across  a  hoy’s  face  whether  he  takes  to 
some  piece  of  work.  And  before  it  goes 
any  further  you  find  out  why  he  doesn’t 
take  to  it.  It  may  seem  too  hot  or  too 
heavy,  or  too  lonesome,  or  they  may  have 
planned  that  time  for  something  else.  The 
Parson  profoundly  respects  all  those  feel¬ 
ings,  and  rearranges  things  till  the  job 
seems  easy  and  they  “just  as  soon.”  And 
it’s  praise,  praise,  praise  all  the  day  long 
when  it’s  done. 

Interested. — And  the  Parson  is  so  in¬ 
terested  in  all  their  plans  and  play.  lie 
helps  sew  balls  and  mend  carts  and  paste 
kites  and  put  up -tents  and  fix  swings,  and 
then  they  in  turn  take  interest  in  the 
Parson’s  things. 

When  Away. — The  boys  have  a  great 
way  of  tackling  some  job  when  the  Par¬ 
son  is  away,  and  surprise  him  when  he 
conies  home.  How  little  Clossie  chuckles 
to  himself  thinking  what  papa  will  say 
when  he  sees  it.  When  the  Parson  came 
back  from  a  trip  to  Vermont  he  knew 
right  away  from  certain  glances  'between 
Sit  and  Clossie  that  they  had  been  up  to 
something.  When  Mrs.  Parson  got  him 
alone  she  said :  “You  must  go  over  to 
tho  barn  when,  you  can.”  IIow  Clossie’s 
eyes  danced  as  we  approached  the  barn. 
You  never  saw  what  a  cleaning  out  that 
place  ‘had  had !  Places  had  been  made  to 
hold  the  forks,  and  old  carpeting  had  been 
tacked  over  the  hay  at  the  end  of  the  barn 
floor  so  the  hens  couldn’t  scratch  it  about. 
The  Parson  hardly  knew  his  own  barn. 
How  they  led  him  around  by  the  hand 
showing  him  each  little  thing  they  had 
done,  and  what  a  fit  of  delight  the  Par¬ 
son  threw  over  every  little  thing. 

'Cheerful  Outlook. — O  e  o  r  g  e  has 
started  in  with  a  new  teacher  this  year. 
First  impressions  last,  and  the  teacher 
certainly  made  an  impression  the  first 
thing.  They  formed  in  line  outside  the 
school,  and  her  tall  form  loomed  up  ahead 
of  them  in  the  doorway.  Then  she  yelled 
at  them  enough  to  take  their  heads  off 
because  some  of  them  were  whispering  in 
this  line  away  out  in  the  dooryard.  Soon 
after  this,  when  inside,  she  drew  out  a 
great  strap  and  banged- it  down  on  the 
desk  as  a  sample  of  what  they  would  get 
if  they  didn’t  behave.  Strange,  after  all 
these  years  of  Christian  teaching  of  love 
and  affection,  a  school  should  have  to  he 
run  on  the  basis  of  dislike  and  fear.  It 
is  a  great  way  to  make  the  rising  gener¬ 
ation  love  learning  and  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom. 

Wonderful.  —  It  is  wonderful  what 
lectures  some  of  these  women  can  give 
who  go  around  telling  mothers  how  to 
bring  up  children.  The  Parson  was  in  a 


town  the  other  day  which  had  beeu 
blessed  by  such  a  lecture.  After  she  told 
them  all  just  how  bringing  up  children 
should  be  done,  and  after  she  had  gone, 
they  found  that  she  had  had  one  child 
herself,  a  girl,  and  that  she  had  gone 
crazy  when  she  was  12  years  old,  and 
had  been  in  an  asylum  ever  since. 

The  Old  District  School. — The  Tar- 
son  heard  a  big  gun  talking  on  district 
schools  the  other  day,  and  he  brought  out 
what  seemed  to  the  Parson  the  one  great 
thing  that  the  old  one-room  school  had  in 
its  favor.  Everyone  knows  that  under 
this  present  graded  system  the  normal 
child  is  the  basis  of  all  the  work.  There 
is  no  room  for  the  child  that  is  backward 
nor  the  child  that  is  forward.  There  is  no 
low  or  high — it’s  all  in  second.  They 
must  all  go  along  together,  like  cornstalks 
on  a  self-feeding  cutter.  But  in  the  old 
school  everyone  could  go  as  fast  and  as 
far  as  they  pleased.  Quite  likely  he  was 
the  only  one  in  his  class,  anyway.  Big 
boys  and  hired  men  went  to  school  during 
the  V  inter  term,  and)  took  up  whatever 
they  thought  they  needed  most.  They 
could  put  day  and  night  on  it  if  they 
wanted  to.  A  retired  lumberman  was 
telling  the  Parson  only  the  other  day  how 
as  a  young  man  he  went  to  a  district 
school  to  tiie  Parson’s  father  one  Winter. 
He  wanted  penmanship  and  bookkeeping 
so  as  to  take  a  job  in  the  city.  He  got 
it  all  right.  He  put  the  whole  Winter 
right  on  it,  and  then  went  off  and  got  a 
fine  position  in  the  city. 

Old  Home  Day. — We  have  our  Old 
Home  Day  down  at  one  country  church 
the  last  Sunday  in  August  each  year.  It 
is  well  to  have  such  a  day  always  on  the 
same  Sunday  of  the  same  month.  People 
plan  ahead  for  it.  Many  thought  that  this 
year  we  had  the  best  Old  Home  Day  we 
had  ever  had.  Just  about  100  people 
c:ime,  and  we  all  had  picnic  dinner  around 
the  church,  and  then  speaking  and  a 
short  service  in  the  afternoon.  We  al¬ 
ways  have  a  communion  service  in  the 
morning.  Autos  make  such  a  day  much 
more  _  possible  now  than  it  would  have 
been  in  years  gone  by. 

The  Old  Methodist  OnuRCii. — Our 
church  _  has  bought  the  old  abandoned 
Methodist  church  of  which  the  Parson 
has  written.  It  has  got  to  be  fixed  up  a 
good  deal.  We  are  going  to  make  it  a 
real  community  house.  Last  week  the 
Parson  took  down  a  big  stove  that  some 
one  in  the  city  gave  him.  It  was  quite 
a  trip — 11  mi’es — with  old  Jim  in  the 
lumber  wagon.  But  we  got  it  up  all 
right.  We  had  a  meeting  with  the  Countv 
Farm  Bureau  Agent  that  afternoon,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  poultry 
club.  The  agent  is  coming  to  see  us 
every  month,  and  that  same  night  every 
month  we  are  going  to  have  a  social.  We 
will  probably  have  sen-ices  once  a  month 
to  start  with,  as  that  is  as  often  as  the 
Parson  can  come  at  present.  The  men 
will  make  a  bee  and  shingle  the  horse 
sheds,  and  this  little  hamlet  will  soon  be 
on  the  map.  The  Parson  hopes  to  have 
a  big  sign  put  up  on  the  front  of  the 
church  with  the  name  of  the  place,  and 
right  under  it  the  words  “Community 
House.” 

The  Potato  Crop.— Yes,  the  Parson 
has  been  up  to  his  old  home  in  Vermont. 
Seed  potatoes  are  the  cash  crop  in  this 
section.  All  this  seed  goes  to  Long 
Island.  Indications  were  a  yield  of  a 
little  over  half  normal,  but  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity,  with  almost  no  small  ones  or  seconds. 
This  seed  is  sure  to  bring  a  good  price 
this  year.  Most  all  fields  had  passed  the 
second  inspection  safely.  It  was  a  great 
year  for  what  these  farmers  called  tip- 
burn.  After  the  two  weeks  of  hot,  muggy 
weather,  making  rank  growth  of  vines, 
the  scalding  sun  comes  out  and  scorches 
the  leaves.  There  was  a  great  deal  on 
our  potatoes  here,  and  the  Parson  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  blight,  and  gave  his  crop  up 
for  lost,  but  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 
It  did  not  seem  to  hurt  the  potatoes 
much,  either.  .  The  small  yield  in  New 
England  seems  to  be  due  to  the  severe 
drought  just  at  the  time  the  potatoes 
were  setting.  The  boys  and  the  Parson 
expect  to  have  about  125  bushels  on  the 
acre  they  put  in.  We  shall  put  quite  a 
lot  of  them  in  the  cellar,  as  potatoes  will 
most  likely  go  higher  before  Spring.  The 
crop  is  short  everywhere. 

Wayside  Markets. — It  is  interesting 
to  watch  the  developments  of  the  wayside 
markets  in  this  section.  This  wayside 
auto  trade  seems  to  increase,  and  some 
farms  sell  all  they  raise  in  this  way.  In 
most  cases  it  seems  to  be  left  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  do  the  selling.  Is  it  hardly  right 
to  make  the  children  sit  by  the  roadside 
all  day  Sunday,  and  will  the  farmers  be 
honest  in  their  packing  and  reasonable 
in  their  price?  Right  in  this  vicinity  the 
Parson  noticed  a  sign  out  last  Sunday : 
“Eggs  70  cents  a  dozen.”  The  most  we 
have  got  here  this  year  for  eggs  right  out 
of  the  nest  is  55  cents.  All  the  retail 
stores  ask  in  the  city  is  65  cents.  At 
this  price  of  course  they  are  delivered  at 
th(>  back  door,  and  can  be  paid  for  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Why  should  this  man 
ask  70  cents,  and  expect  people  to  come 
to  the  house  and  pay  cash  for  them? 
Already  around  here  farms  on  the  State 
roads  are  worth  more  because  of  this  way 
of  selling. 
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Falling  Prices. — There  are  many 
signs  of  reduced  prices  on  woolen  goods, 
women’s  wrear,  and  many  lines  of  dry 
goods.  One  of  the  big  commercial  buyers 
in  New  York  recently  stated  that  both 
reduced  purchasing  power  and  the  “shop¬ 
ping  habit”  are  causing  consumers  to  de¬ 
mand  garments  of  medium  price  that  also 
possess  good  quality.  During  the  costly 
years,  when  retailers  charged  all  the  con¬ 
sumer  would  endure,  many  women  learned 
to  “shop  around”  more  than  ever  before, 
and  they  now  have  a  habit  of  efficient 
buying.  Says  a  man  who  purchases 
largely  for  retail  stores : 

“You  can’t  fool  the  majority  of  women. 
They  know  value  better  than  ever.  They 
are  demanding  low  prices,  but  insisting 
on  quality.  The  popular  retail  prices  on 
garments  for  the  next  few  months  will 
be  from  $10  to  $25  for  dresses,  from  $15 
to  $39  for  suits  and  from  $20  to  $30  for 
coats.  Plenty  of  good  merchandise  will 


Velvet  Dress  with  Peasant  Sleeves  and 
Velvet  Coat 


be  available  at  these  figures,  I  believe.” 

■Staple  cotton  goods,  however,  are  ad¬ 
vancing  in  such  lines  as  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  denims  and  other  domestics. 

Velvet  and  Brocaded  Chiffon. — In 
the  illustrations,  the  first  picture  shows  at 
the  left  a  dress  of  brown  chiffon  velvet 
with  sleeved  guimpe  of  figured  and  bro¬ 
caded  chiffon.  The  skirt  has  a  deep 
tunic  that  almost  covers  the  underskirt 
except  at  the  sides,  where  it  slopes  up  a 
little.  This  is  gathered  at  the  top  with 
an  upstanding  frill  and  a  very  narrow 
girdle.  The  plain  long  waist  was  without 
sleeves,  and  with  the  wide  shallow  “ba¬ 
teau”  neck  line  now  so  fashionable.  The 
guimpe  of  bronze  chiffon,  figured  with 
dull  rose  and  fawn  and  brocaded  with 
gold,  showed  at  the  neck,  while  the 
sleeves  were  of  the  new  peasant  style. 
It  will  be  noted  that  they  are  very  broad 
and  loose,  set  in  a  large  armhole.  At 
the  bottom  they  are  gathered  into  a  nar¬ 
row  tight  band  of  velvet.  The  peasant 
sleeves  are  a  new  note,  the  width  and 
looseness  extending  from  shoulder  to 
wrist.  Some  of  them  are  gathered  in,  as 
in  the  picture,  while  others  are  left  loose 
and  flowing.  The  neck  line  is  higher  than 
it  has  been  for  several  years.  Many  of 
the  newest  evening  dresses  are  now  quite 
as  high  as  the  waist  in  this  picture,  but 
have  no  sleeves  of  any  kind.  Afternoon 
dresses  of  black  or  dark  colored  satin  or 
velvet  in  the  various  sleeveless  styles  are 
often  worn  over  a  long-sleeved  guimpe  of 
crepe  de  chine  in  some  brilliant  color — 
tangerine,  jade,  orange  or  henna,  which 
offers  economical  possibilities  in  making 
over  one’s  old  clothes.  The  hat  shown  in 
the  picture  is  a  small  shape  of  Malay 
brown  duvetyn,  with  a  tangerine  ostrich 
tip  drooping  at  each  side  of  the  brim. 

A  Velvet  Coat. — The  child’s  coat 
shown  was  geranium  red  velvet,  having 
a  dropped  shoulder  to  which  the  sleeves 
were  gathered  by  several  rows  of  shir¬ 
ring.  It  was  slightly  gathered  in  at  the 
neck,  but  entirely  plain  otherwise.  At 
the  neck  with  a  little  tippet  of  fitch,  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  small  tail  and  animal  head. 
We  see  these  little  old-fashioned  fur  tip¬ 
pets  with  many  children’s  coats.  The 
little  hat,  which  looks  like  a  bonnet  with¬ 
out  strings,  is  also  of  the  rose-colored 
velvet. 

A  Blouse  and  Skirt. — In  the  second 
picture,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a 
style  of  dress  often  seen  in  jersey  cloth — 
an  accordion-pleated  skirt  and  a  slip-on 
overblouse.  Many  of  these  are  entirely 
plain,  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  white  or 
colored  kid.  The  one  figured  was  made 
more  attractive  by  a  novel  use  of  wool 
embroidery.  The  color  of  this  dress  was 
reindeer,  a  soft  light  brown,  and  it  was 
embroidered  in  henna  wool.  The  em¬ 
broidery,  dotted  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  waist  and  sleeves,  was  simply  four 
cross  lines  of  the  wool.  It  could  be  done 
easily  and  rapidly,  and  added  wonder- 
f nil y  to  the  effect  of  the  dress.  The  round 


collar  and  cuffs,  in  this  case,  were  white 
linen  with  a  henna-colored  binding.  The 
plain  sports  hat  was  of  reindeer  cloth. 

More  Wool  Emrroidery. — In  the  cen¬ 
ter  is  a  handsome  model  of  dark  blue 
Poiret  twill  embroidered  in  red  wool.  A 
broad  band  of  the  embroidery  bordered 
the  skirt  and  the  short  military  jacket. 
The  wide  three-quarter  sleeves  had  a 
band  of  embroidery  down  the  outside  and 
edging  the  cuff,  while  the  high  flaring 
collar,  that  came  up  under  the  ears,  was 
also  covered  with  the  embroidery.  The 
jacket  and  high  collar  were  fastened  with 
small  ball  buttons.  A  broad  folded  girdle 
gave  the  usual  long-waisted  effect.  It 
will  be  noted  that  in  this  as  in  other  new 
dresses  the  sleeves  are  quite  wide,  and 
set  into  large  armholes.  The  hat  worn 
with  it  was  sand-colored  velours  with  a 
blue  and  red  band. 

A  Cape  Dress. — Many  frocks  for 
children  and  young  girls  show  a  detach¬ 
able  cape  to  match.  The  child’s  figure 
at  the  right  shows  a  dress  of  dark  blue 
jersey  cloth  trimmed  with  black  and 
white  braid.  It  is  very  plain,  slightly 
bloused,  long  waisted,  and  finished  at  the 
high  neck  and  elbow-  sleeves  with  the 
braid.  A  baud  of  braid  extends  from 
neck  to  hem  on  one  side,  where  the  dress 
is  closed  like  a  Russian  blouse.  The 
cape,  which  is  gathered  to  a  shallow  yoke 
edged  with  braid,  comes  just  around  the 
shoulders,  but  does  not  meet  in  front ;  it 
is  hooked  to  the  collar  at  each  side.  Such 
a  cape  is  a  sensible  addition  to  an 
active  child’s  dress,  and  is  very  becom¬ 
ing.  The  hat  shown  is  a  soft  shape  of 
dark  blue  corded  silk,  trimmed  with  a 
band  and  falling  ends  of  sand-colored 
ribbon. 

Sewing  Room  Notes. — One  may  have 
a  foundation  pattern  of  skirt  or  waist 
that  is  particularly  well  fitting  and  de¬ 
sirable  for  repeated  use.  In  such  case 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  paste  the  pat¬ 
tern  onto  thin  muslin,  using  a  thin  flour 
paste,  and  smoothing  it  carefully  so  that 
it  is  perfectly  flat.  If  any  alterations  are 
required,  they  should  be  made  first  in 
the  tissue  paper.  If  a  pattern  must  be 
lengthened  or  shortened,  remember  that 
this  must  not  be  done  at  top  or  bottom, 
but  in  the  middle.  A  waist  pattern  is 
made  longer,  usually  just  above  the  waist, 
or  shortened  at  waist  and  shoulder,  a 
sleeve  pattern  above  and  below  elbow, 
and  a  skirt  pattern  half  way  down  its 
length.  Merely  lengthening  or  shortening 
at  the  top  or  bottom  spoils  the  lines  of 
the  patterns. 

Velvet  and  velveteen  are  popular  dress 


Jersey  Cloth,  Poiret  Twill  and  Juvenile 
Cape 


materials,  and  are  often  made  up  for 
young  girls. 

The  round  neck  line  is  only  moderately 
low  on  fashionable  frocks,  and  with  the 
long  flowing  or  slashed  sleeve  and  slightly 
longer  skirt  the  style  of  the  Autumn 
gowns  is  much  more  modest  than  for  a 
year  or  more  past. 

Some  of  the  new  slip-on  dresses  even 
show  a  high  collar,  which  may  be  brought 
close  about  the  neck,  or  worn  open  and 
turned  back,  like  the  convertible  collar 
on  tailored  blouses. 

Pleated  gymnasium  bloomers  of  navy 
blue  serge,  well  made,  were  recently  seen 
for  $3.95,  sizes  six  to  20.  These  are  a 
necessity  for  the  schoolgirl  not  only  for 
physical  training,  but  for  general  wear 
they  possess  many  advantages  over 
skirts. 

Kasha  cloth  is  a  new  French  fabric 
used  for  handsome  afternoon  dresses ;  it 
has  a  camel’s-hair  finish,  and  costs  $6  a 
yard.  An  imported  model  seen  had  a 
long-sleeved  bodice  of  deep  yellow  Kasha 
cloth  with  a  skirt  of  navy  blue  Poiret 
twill,  the  whole  being  richly  embroidered. 

Many  of  the  new  slashed  or  flaring 
sleeves  are  lined  with  a  bright  color — 
red,  tangerine,  jade  or  peacock,  the  lining 
being  usually  of  crepe  de  chine. 

Wool  jersey  cloth  54  in.  wide  was  $2  a 
yard.  It  was  woven  in  a  tube,  like  pil¬ 
low  case  muslin,  and  was  very  convenient 
to  make  up  in  a  straight  one-piece  dress, 
either  sleeveless  or  with  kimono  sleeves. 
The  preferred  trimming  on  such  a  dress 
is  embroidery  in  peasant  style,  of  silk 
or  wool,  or  both  combined.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  floss  silk  embroidery  this 
Fall. 


bu  can  hid  goodbye 

to  Stove  Pipes,  Ash  Pails, 
Cold  Rooms  and  Big  Riel  Bills, 

Because 


makes  your 
entire  house 
a  part  of  your 
•  ‘heating*  • 
equipment  ♦ 


You  need  only  ONE  fire  to  heat  your  whole  house. 

Even  that  extra  cold  spare-room  can  be  made  as 
warm  as  toast  the  day  after  you  install  your 

NEW-IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace 

**  The  one  you’ve  heard  so  much  about  ” 

It  gets  all  the  heat  from  the  fuel — any  fuel.  Many 
owners  claim  it  burns  no  more  fuel  than  one  stove. 

Many  advantages  including  exclusive  frameless  feed 
door  which  prevents  escape  of  gas,  dust  and  dirt. 

We  like  to  answer  questions.  Write  for  your  free 
copy  of  our  descriptive  folder  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  NEW-IDEA  dealer.  He  will  show  you  our 

Satisfaction  Guarantee 

This  money  back  plan  takes  all  the  chance  out  of 
buying  a  NEW-IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace. 

Originated  and  Manufactured  by 

Utica  Heater  Company 

100-200  White  Street  -  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Also  manufacturers  of  1  Superior  ”  Pipe  Furnaces 
and  u Imperial  ”  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers 


NEW-IDEA 

Pipeless  Furnace, 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore-  II!  -1 

v-stfiN’V'15'5  ,h;  w'ithcrKI8  ,o  24  ho°rs  W  eatner 

*n  advance.  Not  a  toy  but  , 
a  sc'cnl,fic*Hy  construc- 

ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some*  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 


DAVID 


Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6X* 
fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Ag«nt»  Wanted. 

WHITE,  Dept  114, 419  E.  W,ter  St.,  Milwiulee,  Wi«. 


$1.25 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 


ARECO  BLEND  DIRECT  FROM  WHOLESALE  ROASTER 
This  delicious  coffee  sup¬ 
plied  to  families  in  5-lb.  lots 
or  over  at  the  wholesale  ||j. 

price — Bean  or  Ground. 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  233-239  Washington  Sf. 

Established  80  Years  New  York  City 
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A  TRIP  through  our 
big,  new  factory  at  Hills¬ 
dale,  Michigan,  with  its 
modern  equipment  and 
methods,  brings  a  deeper 
realization  of  the  extreme 
care  employed  in  build¬ 
ing  the  Silent  Alamo, 

Mechanical  perfection,  which  elimin¬ 
ates  ruinous  vibration  and  insures  long, 
dependable  power  and  light  service,  is 
the  result.  Our  Silent  Alamo  booklet 
gives  all  the  facts.  Write  for  a  copy. 

ALAMO  FARM  LIGHT  COMPANY 
7S2  Tower  ^Building  -  Chicago 
FACTORIES  AT  HILLSDALE,  MICHIGAN 

Silent  ALAMO 

RCGISTCRCD  IN  U.  •.  FATKNT  OmCt« 

FARM  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT  PLANT 

THE  PRACTICAL  SIZE  FOR  SATISFACTORY  SERVICE 


1284 


•Pit  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Moldy  Silage 

Is  moldy  silage  injurious  to  cows?  I 
have  a  silo  14x.33ft.  I  am  feeding  12 
head  at  present.  How  much  should  be 
fed  to  cows  in  milk;  also  to  heifers?  Can 
it  be  fed  to  herd  sire?  The  silage  seems 
to  mold  in  spots.  It  was  well  trampled. 

New  Jersey.  J.  A.  d. 

Moldy  silage,  or,  in  fact,  silage  of 
known  quality  cannot  be  fed  to  horses 
with  safety.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  moldy 
silage  is  as  dangerous  for  horses  as  bul¬ 
lets  from  a  carefully  aimed  rifle.  Horses 
do  not  require  succulent  feed.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  fed  silage  without  in¬ 
volving  more  or  less  mold  or  decomposi¬ 
tion.  The  wise  man  never  feeds  silage  to 
his  idle  or  working  horses.  It  is  seldom 
that  silage-  proves  injurious  for  feeding 
dairy  cattle  or  beef  steers.  Ruminant 
animals  are  less  susceptible  to  such  diges¬ 
tive  disorders  as  may  be  occasioned  by 
moldy  silage,  and  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  feed  the  silage  in  question  to  the  cows 
you  refer  to.  Generally  dairy  cows  in 
milk  eould  safely  be  fed  from  30  to  35  lbs. 
of  silage  daily,  and  young  animals  could 
be  fed  practically  all  that  they  could  con¬ 
sume  with  relish  in  two  daily  feedings 
morning  and  night.  You  are  aware  of  the 
fact,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  always  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  decayed  silage  in  the  top 
of  the  silo,  especially  where  some  time 
elapses  between  the  time  of  filling  and 
the  date  when  it  is  desired  to  use  this 
succulent  material  for  Winter  feeding. 
This,  of  course,  cannot  be  fed  to  any  ani¬ 
mal.  Whatever  you  do,  keep  the  silage 
away  from  your  horses. 

If  the  herd  bull  is  fed  silage,  the 
amount  fed  should  be  restricted  to  about 
half  as  much  as  one  feeds  to  the  dairy 
cows.  Bulls  confined  in  box  stalls  are 
very  apt  to  become  lazy  and  paunchy,  and 
the  use  of  excessive  amounts  of  silage 
only  exaggerates  this  condition.  The 
amount  of  hay  and  silage  should  be  re¬ 
stricted,  and  the  bulls  should  be  fed  some 
bulky  feed  that  carries  a  generous  amount 
of  oats  and  bran. 


Thriftless  Pigs 

I  have  two  May  pigs  which  do  not  seem 
to  thrive.  They  are  just  about  half  as 
large  as  they  should  be.  They  eat  but 
very  little,  and  refuse  whole  corn  abso¬ 
lutely.  I  have  been  feeding  milk,  white 
middlings,  cornmeal  and  a  patent  hog 
mixture  and  powders.  They  are  in  good 
flesh  and  spirits,  but  weigh  only  about 
100  lbs.,  whereas  in  former  years  same 
shotes  would  weigh  150  lbs.  Can  you 
give  me  advice  as  to  what  to  do? 

Pennsylvania.  w.  a.  ii. 

The  chances  are  that  the  pigs  in  ques¬ 
tion  which  failed  to  thrive  and  gain  reg¬ 
ularly  are  either  infested  with  internal 
parasites  or  are  being  annoyed  by  lice.  If 
they  cough  repeatedly  they  maye  be  in¬ 
fested  with  lung  worms.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  pigs  be  given  a  thorough 
washing  •with  crude  oil,  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  means  of  a  scrubbing  brush  or 
an  appropriate  spray.  If  the  pigs  are  not 
too  heavy,  a  barrel  can  be  filled  half  full 
of  water  and  a  coatihg  of  two  or  three 
inches  of  crude  oil  poured  on  top  of  the 
water,  and  the  pigs  can  be  dipped  into 
this:  They  should  be  held  in  the  solution 
a  full  minute  in  order  fully  to  destroy  the 
vermin.  I  have  very  little  faith  in  the 
patent  remedies  that  you  have  been  using, 
and  think  that  ordinarily  they  fail  to 
give  the  results  desired. 

If  it  develops  that  the  animals  are  in¬ 
fested  with  internal  worms  or  parasites, 
then  I  should  recommend  the  use  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  the  dosage  being  a  tablespoonful 
of  turpentine  diluted  in  a  pint  of  milk, 
this  amount  being  enough  for  a  pig  weigh¬ 
ing  100  lbs.  Deny  the  pigs  all  feed  for  24 
hours  and  then  let  them  have  the  turpen¬ 
tine-milk  mixture  from  their  regular 
trough.  Do  not  try  to  drench  the  pigs. 
The  chances  are  that  these  pigs  were 
stunted  during  their  early  development, 
and  it  is  next  to  impossible  so  to  feed 
animals  of  this  character  that  they  will 
gain  and  put  on  flesh  profitably.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  I  should  sell 
them  when  they  weight  125  lbs.  and  take 
no  chances  of  feeding  even  low-priced 
grain  to  animals  of  this  type.  I  should 
provide  them  with  a  mineral  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  charcoal,  salt, 
bonemeal,  sulphur  and  ground  limestone, 
to  which  has  been  added  a  small  amount 
of  copperas  which  has  been  dissolved  in 
■water  and  sprinkled  over  the  mineral  mix¬ 
ture.  The  ration  that  you  are  feeding 
is  nutritious  and  palatable,  for  there  is 
nothing  better  than  cornmeal,  milk  and 
middlings  for  pigs  of  this  age.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  digester  tankage  in  case  you  do 
not  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  milk 
W'ould  increase  its  palatability  and  pro¬ 
vide  essential  protein. 


Ration  for  Heifers 

I  have  a  herd  of  18  registered  Hol- 
steins,  consisting  of  two-year-olds,  in 
milk,  and  the  rest  heifers  due  to  calve  in 
Winter  and  Spring,  and  three  heifers  not 
bred.  For  feed  I  have  a  silo  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  Soy  bean  vines  which  grew 
with  the  silage  corn,  every  stalk  of  which 


carries  an  ear  about  12  in.  long,  with  16 
rows  of  heavy,  well-matured  corn.  For 
roughage  I  have  plenty  of  first,  second 
and  third  crop  Alfalfa,  together  with 
some  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  mixed.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  heavy  growth  of  my  silage 
corn  I  have  about  two  acres  to  husk,  and 
can  use  the  dry  fodder,  if  advisable,  or 
cut  it  up  for  bedding.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  satisfactory  grain  ration  to  go 
with  the  above,  and  also  the  amounts  of 
the  different  feeds  the  cattle  ought  to  con¬ 
sume.  J.  F.  M. 

New  York. 

Your  two-year-old  registered  Holstein 
heifers,  as  well  as  the  young  Ilolsteins 
due  to  calve  during  the  coming  Winter 
and  Spring,  should  be  fed  generously  dur¬ 


ing  the  Winter  in  order  that  they  may 
gain  in  flesh  and  develop  normally.  I 
should  allow  all  of  the  heifers  all  of  the 
silage  that  they  will  clean  up  morning  and 
evening,  and  also  let  them  have  all  the 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  that  they  will  con¬ 
sume  with  .relish.  The  following  grain 
ration  is  best  suited  for  the  heifers  in 
milk :  Corn  or  hominy  meal,  300  lbs. ; 
ground  oats,  150  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  150 
lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  ;  germ  meal,  75 
lbs. ;  oilmeal,  125  lbs. ;  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  200  lbs. ;  salt,  15  lbs. 

I  should  allow  1  lb.  of  this  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per 
day  per  animal.  A  similar  ration  could 
be  used  for  the  heifers  due  to  calve.  For 


This  cut  is  made  from  a  snap-shot 
photo  showing  a  patch  of  buckwheat 
along  the  roadside  fronting  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  on  the  Sugar  Grove  Fruit  Farm, 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  R.  J.  Strasen- 


the  heifers  not  bred  it  should  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Ground  oats  or  bran,  300  lbs. ; 
corn  or  hominy  meal,  300  lbs. ;  buckwheat 
middlings,  200  lbs. ;  oilmeal,  200  lbs.. 

I  should  feed  the  heifers  from  5  to  7 
lbs.  of  this  mixture  daily,  depending,  of 
course,  upon  their  condition  and  general 
vigor.  One  loses  nothing  by  keeping  heif¬ 
ers  of  this  character  gaining  and  growing 
during  their  entire  development  period. 
I  like  to  see  a  lot  of  flesh  on  growing 
calves  or  dry  animals.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  your  silage  is  mixed  with  Soy 
beans,  I  have  used  a  minimum  amount  of 
protein  concentrates  in  this  combination. 
Wheat  bran  could  be  substituted  for 
ground  oats  unless  by  chance  you  have 
these  products  on  hand.  I  should  allow 
the  animals  free  access  to  the  corn  fod¬ 
der,  preferably  fed  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  If  the  cornstalks  were  cut  or 
shredded  that  would  give  greater  relish, 
make  much  better  bedding,  and  would  be 
more  easily  incorporated  with  the  ma¬ 
nure. 


Comparative  Values  of  Oats 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  relative 
feeding  values  of  oats,  fed  in  the  follow’- 
ing  conditions :  1.  Dry  in  the  hull,  as 
sold  at  feed  stores.  2.  After  a  few  hours’ 
soaking.  3.  In  very  slightly  sprouted  con¬ 
dition,  roots  or  sprouts  about  one-eighth 
inch  in  length.  4.  When  sprouts  have 
reached  height  of  3  to  4  ins.  I  have  read 
that  oats  just  starting  to  sprout  are  in 
the  most  highly  nutritious  and  easily  di¬ 
gested  condition,  constituting  the  finest 
possible  food  for  laying  hens  and  growing 
fowls.  Would  oats  fed  in  this  slightly 
sprouted  state  through  the  Winter  ans¬ 
wer  the  purpose  of  green  food?  c.  E.  c. 

Sprouted  oats  make  excellent  succu¬ 
lence  for  laying  hens  during  the  Winter, 
but  it  is  not  practicable  to  attempt  to 
sprout  oats  for  use  in  feeding  other  class¬ 
es  of  live  stock,  such  as  dairy  cows  or 
swine.  Oats  can  be  placed  in  flats  and, 
after  they  have  been  properly  sprinkled 
and  saturated  with  water,  if  placed  in 
the  furnace  room  they  will  germinate.  It 
is  the  practice  of  poultrymen  to  feed  a 
mass  of  the  sprouted  oats  twice  daily  to 


laying  hens.  Successive  plantings  can  be 
made  in  the  various  flats,  so  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  have  available  at  all  times 
sprouted  oats  with  shoots  on  them  several 
inches  long. 

As  to  the  value  of  whole  oats  fed  dry 
compared  with  oats  that  have  been  soaked 
for  a  few  hours,  much  would  depend  upon 
the  particular  kind  of  live  stock  to  which 
they  were  fed.  Soaking  makes  oats  more 
palatable  for  dairy  cows,  pigs  and  poul¬ 
try  ;  but  very  little  is  gained  by  soaking 
oats  intended  for  feeding  horses.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  soaking  of  oats  increases 
their  digestibility,  possibly  as  much  as  5 
or  8  per  cent,  since  it  makes  them  more 
palatable,  and-  that  "certain  animals  are 


burgh,  owner  of  the  farm,  is  a  good  friend 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  says  that  he  gets 
more  out  of  it  that  is  really  worth  while 
than  all  the  publications  he  takes  put 
together. 


more  apt  to  chew  them  with  greater  rel¬ 
ish.  Generally  speaking,  soaking  whole 
grains  is  quite  as  advantageous  as  grind¬ 
ing  them,  when  one  considers  the  added 
cost  of  milling. 

I  should  say  that  there  would  be  very 
little  difference  in  the  feeding  value  of 
oats  sprouted  as  you  have  suggested,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  sprouts  are  1  in. 
long  or  2  in.  long.  They  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  succulence  and  add  pal¬ 
atability  to  the  daily  ration.  At  the 
Wisconsin  Station  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  showing  that  when  milk  goats 
were  provided  with  green  feed  of  this 
character  they  were  able  to  show  a  re¬ 
action  evidencing  the  fact  that  calcium 
and  other  minerals  were  being  stored  in 
abundance.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
dairy  cows  cannot  assimilate  certain  min¬ 
eral  constituents  in  the  absence  of  some 
unknown  product  present  in  green  grass; 
and  it  is  believed  that  sprouted  oats  con¬ 
tribute  these  essential  vitamines. 


October  29,  1921 

Feeding  Young  Pigs;  Copperas  for 
Horses 

1.  Will  you  give  a  good  grain  ration 
for  two  eight-weeks-old  pigs?  They  have 
skim-milk,  and  have  been  giving  them 
middlings  and  cornmeal,  not  quite  half 
and  half.  Is  the  following  a  good  ration? 
Linseed  oilmeal,  whole  wheat  flour,  oat¬ 
meal.  barley  meal,  recleaned  cottonseed 
meal,  cocoa  shell  meal,  bean  meal,  fenu¬ 
greek  and  salt.  I  wish  to  make  them 
grow  nicely  through  the  Winter.  2.  Is 
ground  copperas  good  for  horses  with 
worms?  How  much  is  given,  and  when 
is  the  best  time?  a.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

1.  The  ration  that  you  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  your  growing  pigs  is  faulty  from  two 
or  three  standpoints.  In  the  first  place, 
cottonseed  meal  should  not  be  fed  to  pigs 
under  any  circumstances.  In  reality  it  is 
toxic  or  poisonous  to  swine  and,  if  fed 
over  any  great  length  of  time,  is  apt  to 
check  their  growth,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  cause  death.  Cocoa  shell  meal 
likewise  is  not  adapted  for  use  in  feed¬ 
ing  swine.  It  is  not  easily  digested, 
neither  is  it  palatable  nor  nutritious  for 
swine.  If  bean  meal  is  used  in  rations 
for  swine  it  should  be  cooked  and  salted, 
and  should  not  constitute  more  than  15 
per  cent  of  the  mixture.  I  should  not  use 
fenugreek,  for  it  is  only  incorporated  in 
patent  stock  feeds  and  does  not  have  any 
feeding  value.  Its  function  ordinarily  is 
to  make  the  mixture  smell  different  from 
some  other  mixtures.  Barley  meal  and 
oatmeal  are  two  products  well  suited  for 
swine  feeding.  Tankage  is  more  popular 
than  linseed  meal  as  a  source  of  protein 
for  pigs.  Linseed  meal  is  apt  to  be  too 
laxative.  A  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  ground  oats  and  ground  barley  to 
which  has  been  added  10  per  cent  of  di¬ 
gester  tankage,  would  be  best  suited  for 
your  conditions.  I  should  not  use  any  of 
the  other  materials  unless  I  happened  to 
have  them  on  hand.  Corn  or  hominy 
meal  would  be  more  economical  than  bar¬ 
ley  meal  unless  by  chance  you  produce 
the  barley  and  would  have  to  purchase 
corn  or  hominy.  A  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  salt,  charcoal,  bonemeal, 
sulphur  and  ground  limestone  has  been 
known  to  give  excellent  results  in  swine 
growing.  This  mineral  mixture  is  kept 
before  the  animals  at  all  times,  but  is  not 
mixed  with  the  daily  grain  ration. 

2.  Ferrous  sulphate,  ordinarily  known 
as  copperas,  when  finely  ground  and 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  powdered  gen¬ 
tian.  is  a  good  vermifuge  for  horses.  The 
dosage  is  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture 
fed  in  the  grain  twice  daily  for  five  days. 


Thinning  a  Cow  Hide 

Could  you  advise  me  what  to  use  for 
thinning  or  shaving  cow  hides,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  making  robes?  It  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  simple  job  to  tan  a  hide,  yet  the 
thinning  process,  which  is  the  main 
requisite,  seems  to  be  a  knack  unknown  to 
most  of  us.  More  home  dressing  of  hides 
ought  to  be  practiced,  to  eliminate  their 
selling  for  almost  nothing.  J.  M. 

In  large  establishments  the  hide  is 
passed  between  rollers  which  keep  it 
smooth,  and  pressed  against  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  sharp  knife  which  is  equal  in  length 
to  the  width  of  the  hide,  and  which  moves 
slowly  back  and  forth,  thus  removing  a 
large,  thin  sheet  from  the  flesh  side, 
which  is  used  in  bookbinding  and  for 
other  purposes  for  which  a  very  thin 
leather  is  required.  The  introduction  and 
use  of  this  machine  was  the  chief  factor 
in  driving  the  small  tanneries  out  of 
business. 

In  the  small  establishments  the  hide  is 
first  tanned,  by  any  of  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  that  I  have  described  in  previous 
issues.  Then  it  is  laid  across  a  plank, 
one  end  of  which  rests  upon  the  floor, 
while  the  other  is  raised  breast  high  to 
the  operator,  who  removes  thin  shavings 
from  the  flesh  side  until  the  hide  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  desired  thinness.  The  im¬ 
plement  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  sort  of 
a  draw-knife,  or  draw-shave,  having  a 
gauge  somewhat  similar  to  that  upon  a 
cobbler’s  draw-knife,  or  a  wagon-maker’s 
spoke-shave,  or  a  safety  razor,  which  pre¬ 
vents  its  cutting  too  deep.  It  is  called  a 
currying  knife,  and  any  hardware  dealer 
can  get  one,  though  of  late  years  they  are 
not  ordinarily  carried  in  stock.  The  shav¬ 
ings  are  sometimes  dried  and  ground  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  brands 
of  leather-board,  and  sometimes  reduced 
with  acids  and  used  as  a  fertilizer,  but 
have  very  little  commercial  value  ;  scarce¬ 
ly  enough  to  pay  for  removal.  The  hide 
may  also  be  worked  down  with  sandpaper, 
though  this  is  a  slow  and  somewhat  tedi¬ 
ous  job.  But  bear  in  mind  that  the  chief 
factor  in  making  a  hide  soft  and  flex¬ 
ible  is  the  incorporation  of  heat’s-foot  oil. 
All  of  this  that  the  hide  will  contain 
should  be  worked  into  the  flesh  side, 
which  is  then  rubbed  well  with  wheat 
bran  to  remove  any  surplus. 

C.  O.  ORMSBEE. 


Dairy  Ration 

I  would  like  to  have  you  send  me  a 
mixe'd  ration  to  feed  with  silage  and 
mixed  Timothy  and  clover  hay.  s.  n. 

Where  silage  is  available  and  mixed 
Timothy  and  clover  hay  at  hand,  I  should 
suggest  the  following  shovel  mixture  for 
use  in  feeding  dairy  cows :  Hominy,  300 
lbs. ;  bran,  200  lbs. ;  cottonseed,  150  lbs. ; 
oilmeal.  150  lbs. ;  gluten,  100  lbs. ;  beet 
pulp,  100  lbs. ;  salt,  15  lbs. 


No  Shoddy  in  These  Overcoats 


A  Roadside  Patch  of  Buckwheat 
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A  Tank  Car  for  Milk 

Some  years  ago  our  old  friend  O.  W. 
Mapes  suggested  a  new  way  of  delivering 
milk.  It  was  to  be  a  great  thermos  bot¬ 
tle  mounted  on  wheels  and  driven  about 
the  city.  As  is  well  known,  the  thermos 
bottle  will  keep  the  temperature  of  its 
contents  (hot  or  cold)  for  many  hours 
with  slight  changes  in  temperature.  We 
have  seen  these  bottles  filled  with  hot 
water  and  then  thrown  out  into  the  snow 
on  a  cold  Winter’s  night.  After  several 
hours  of  this  exposure  the  water  was 
still  hot.  We  have  also  seen  cold  water 
put  into  these  thermos  bottles  and  then 
left  out  in  the  hot  sun.  Even  when  the 
outside  of  the  bottle  was  so  hot  that  you 
could  hardly  hold  a  hand  on  it  the  water 
inside  remained  cool.  Now  we  hear  of 
a  thermos  bottle  car,  exhibited  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  in  Hamline,  Minn., 
October  8-15.  The  following  description 
is  given  : 

There  are  8  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  gallon. 
That  would  mean  100.800  lbs.  to  fill  the 
huge  tank  car.  The  average  cow  gives  20 
lbs.  of  milk  a  day,  so  it  would  require  one 
day’s  milking  of  5,040  cows  to  produce 
enough  milk  to  fill  a  single  car.  The  car 
is  made  of  steel,  lined  with  glass,  similar 
in  size  and  shape  to  the  tank  cars  used 
for  the  transportation  of  oil.  Test  runs 
of  80  miles  have  been  made  by  the  tank 
cars,  and  in  eight  hours  the  temperature 
loss  was  only  l1/^  degrees.  The  inside 
of  the  car  is  lined  with  glass.  The  car 
is  chilled  to  the  proper  temperature, 
which  it  retains  to  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney.  The  cars  are  filled  in  the  same  way 
as  oil  tank'  cars.  At  the  end  of  the  trip 
the  cars  are  steamed  and  sterilized. 


Deodorizing  a  Cedar  Churn 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  my  new 
red  cedar  churn  so  that  the  butter 
churned  in  it  it  will  not  taste  like  cedar? 
I  have  tried  soaking  the  churn  in  hot 
water  and  salt,  but  it  made  it  smell 
stronger  of  cedar.  MRS.  J.  H. 

Putnam,  Conn. 

Leading  authorities  on  the  making  of 
butter  advise  the  following  procedure  in 
preparing  a  new  churn  for  use.  The 
churn  should  be  thoroughly  scalded  to 
cleanse  it;  also  the  heat  of  the  boiling 
water  will  open  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
thus  freeing  some  of  the  woody  flavor.  It 
is  the  custom  in  some  creameries  to  put 
butter  milk  or  skimmed  milk  in  a  new 
churn  to  absoro  some  of  the  flavor  of  the 
wood.  It  is  wise  to  put  the  milk  in  the 
churn  in  the  morning,  and  occasionally 
during  the  day  tne  churn  should  be  re¬ 
volved  to  bring  the  milk  in  contact  with 
all  the  interior  oarts.  A  good  plan  is  to 
leave  either  buttermilk  or  skim-milk  in 
the  churn  overnight.  A  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  lime  water  for  treating  strong 
smelling  and  stale  churns  is  preferable  to 
the  use  of  a  salt  solution  or  brine.  The 
salt  brine  is  liable  to  rust  the  iron  parts, 
and  with  continued  use  will  cause  such 
particles  of  rust  to  get  into  the  butter. 


Concrete  Barnyard 

Will  readers  having  experience  report 
the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  concrete 
barnyard?  I  have  horses  and  colts  in  the 
yard  sometimes.  Will  they  slip  and  hurt 
themselves?  c*  w*  G* 

New  Jersey. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1291. 


FRESH  old-style  hop  yeast  cakes;  keep  perfectly 
9iv  months;  send  30c  money  order  for  large 
supply  and  surprise  your  family  with  your  bread. 
MISS  H.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six,  Mo. 


FOR  SARE — One  35-light  Pilot  acetylene  light¬ 
ing  plant,  with  fixtures  and  shades;  all  in 
good  order;  suitable  for  a  10  or  12-room  house. 
JOSEPH  S.  WILFORD,  Elba,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  pure  blended  cane  and  maple  syrup, 
§2.00  gal.;  0  gals,  or  more,  $1.75  gal.;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT.  Essex  Junction,  Yt. 


OYSTERS!  OYSTERS! — Maryland  oysters,  right 
Prom  the  shell  to  your  table  in  a  few  hours. 
Do  you  get  them  like  that  at  the  stores?  You 
do  not!  Best  grade.  $2.65  gal.,'  and  medium 
size  $2.30;  all  prepaid  parcel  post:  special  price 
on  5-gal.  lots.  WM.  LORD.  Cambridge,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Tracford  attachment  for  Ford  car; 

new;  $100.  EDWARD  HUTCHINS,  Fennvllle, 
Mich. 


PURE  HONEY — 1921  extracted;  00-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover.  $8.80;  buckwheat,  $7.00; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  3rd  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15;  buckwheat.  $1.90;  write  for  special  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Turnips,  rutabagas,  apples,  onions, 
cabbage  and  pullets;  give  full  description, 
quantity  and  prices.  JOHN  R.  ROTHROCK, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Bangor,  Pa. 


|  SWINE  | 

LARGE  BERKS  HIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 

W*  want  you  to  come  here  and  see  'the  size  of  our 
Berkshires  and  the  size  of  their  litters.  March  boar 
pigs  weighing  up  to  300  pounds.  Unrelated  gilts, 
weanling  pigs.  Big  hogs  that  raise  big  litters. 

H.  C.  *  H.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Large  BERKSHIRE  DAMS 

from  13-Pig  litters;  have  young  pigs;  bargains. 
Also  bargains  in  older  ones.  KEG.  HIGH  BRED 
JERSEY  BULLS,  6  mos.  to  2  years.  Farmers’ 
prices.  All  stock  shipped  C.  O.D,  Keep  yourcash  and 
see  pedigrees  and  stock  first.  DAVID  WIANT,  Hunting- 
ton  Mills,  Pa.  Walnut  Grove  Farm.  Patterson  Grove  Farm 


sa°i 1  High  Class  Berkshires 

3-mos.-old  females,  Barron’s  Sueeessor-Longfel- 
low’s  Double  breeding.  Herd  immune.  $15  to  $20. 
WILDACRES  FARM  R.  F.  D.  1  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFERS 

By  "Hamilton  Friar”  -  j  ^1.  f'S s' 67th 

Priced  to  sell  at  once 

WHITEOAKES  FARM  -  Bedminster,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 

“farm1*  guernseys 

We  offer 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


BREIDABLIK  ROYAL  MASTER  722 J  2 


Several  Grandsons  of 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Mnrbledale,  Conn. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Must  dispose  of  40  head  at  once.  Pigs,  6  weeks  old,  $12; 

4  months,  $20;  6  months  old,  $30.  Wo  ship  C.  O.  D. 

E.  6.  FISHER  -  Hamilton,  New  York 


mcE^wE  Berkshire  Sows  and  Boars  Ti%  ouc'hev?o8t 

and  Cotswold  Kama.  B.  W .  BILACE,  Albion,  JV.  Y* 


Pure  Bred  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

5-weeks  old,  $6.  II.  I>.  ADAMS,  Titusville,  Penn. 


Berkshire  Pigs.  Breeders  and  feeders.  Fine  quality. 
Low  prices.  CLOVERDALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-100  Pigs — Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

6  weeks.  $3  each.  House  llros.,  Oushore,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES.  Big  type  sows,  bonrsand  pigsfor  sale. 
AllBtock  guaranteed.  PATltOOIl  FARMS,  llartfi.ld,  N.Y. 


born  April  10,  1921.  His  sire,  Brookinead’s  Taurus  of 
Breidablik  47887,  is  out  of  Brookmead’s  Dorothy 
55715,  leader  in  Class  G  with  742.80  lbs.  fat.  His  dam, 
Forget-me-not  of  Cedartop  38291,  has  a  record  of 
637.46  lbs.  fat  in  Class  C.  PRICED  FOR  <JUICK  SALE. 
Full  particulars  of  this  and  other  bulls  will  be  mailed 
upon  application.  Federal  Accredited  Herd. 

BREIDABLIK  FARM 
P.  O.  Bex  950  Wilmington,  Delaware 


OAKS  FARM  GUERNSEYS 
BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Our  May  1st  "Sales  List”  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
to  you  upon  your  request,  it  consists  of  15  bulls  a 
number  of  which  are  ready  for  service.  Priced 
from  St  50  up.  Herd  tuberculin  tested  since  1913 
by  the  United  StateB  liureau.iof  Animal  Industry. 

|  W.  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

P.  F.  Staple*,  Mgr.,  East  Ilolllaton,  Mas*. 


FERN'S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 


HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 

0wIs-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

lOO  Head— Accredited  Herd 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 

Fosierfieids  Registered  Jerseys  Heifers  due  from 

nowon.  Heifer  calves.  Write  Fosterfields,  P.  O.  Box 
178,  Morristown,  Morris  €o.«  N.  J.  Prices  reduced. 


Three  *o*dr  Jersey  Heifers' oueincx  ***“» 


fine  Boar,  year  old. 


ages.  Extra 

COME  &  SMITH,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  — THREE  REGISTERED  JERSEY 
HEIFERS.  A.  BULLOCK,  IturHnghain,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE 


PoIand-ChinasKs 

8-weeks-old  pigs,  weighing  50  lbs. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS 
Bull  Calves  at  BargainPrices 


Ten  Perfect  Reg.  Holsteins 

3-year  old.  Due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  winter. 
Ormsby  breeding.  CHAS.  A.  HOWELL,  Howells. 
Oranoe  Co.,  N.  Y,  70  miles  west,  N.  Y,  O.  Erie  K.  It, 


PETER  DUNWALD  &  SONS  Rio,  New  York 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  for  Breeding  Honors 

Will  Give  A  Continual  Performance  For  Profit. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  lie  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  dairy  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  SI.,  Phils..  Ps. 


1 2  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers-12 

One  to  three  yearsof  age;  choicely  bred,  line  individuals. 
All  bred  but  two;  some  springing.  One  or  the  lot.  Priced 
to  sell.  Chance  to  make  some  change. 

F  H.RIVENRURGH.  Pron.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM,  Munnsville.N  Y. 


Lone  Pine  Chester  Whites 

YOUR  opportunity.  We  need  the  room.  Yearling 
Hoars  sired  by  Prince  Big  Boy,  again  Champion 
Chester  White  Boar,  at  S50.  Spring  pigs,  sows  and 
boars,  $25  to  $35  each.  Registration  free.  Only  a  fow 

left.  VAN  WYCK  FERRIS,  Lone  Pine  Farm,  Greenwood  Lake,  Orange  Co, N.Y 


fancy  o.  i.  c:s 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  O.  Box  469,  llunimelstown.  Pa. 


o.  I.  C.  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

$H  and  $10  each  prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 

GEO.  F.  GR1FFIE  R.  1>.  8  Newville,  Fa. 


BigType  O.I.C.’s 

Slate  Fair  Winners. 


Reg.  Free.  Choice  Pigs  either  Sex, 
$11  each.  Pairs  no-akin.  lired  from 
Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fills,  H.  V. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

Prize  winning  spring  boar  pigs  and  bred  gilts  for 
sale  at  attractive  prices.  BYRON  G.  MOON,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRES.  The  bacon 

type  hog,  fast  grower.  Much  appreciated 
by  packers.  Free  Cir.  Guernsey  Cattle. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-In-Hand.  Pa.  -  Box  R 


Hampsliires 

Few  Bred  Sows  for  sale.  Tigs  both  sex.  Some  Boars  about 
ready  for  service.  Keg.  free.  E.  B.  FIGGS,  Delmar,  Del.  R.  D.  1 


Hampshire  Boars 


Get  yours  now. 

J.  II.  FARNSWORTH  Cuba,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS.  JOHN  DUNLAP.  Jr..  Williamsport.  Ohio 


FERN  BROOK  FARM  w^se11 

Head  of  Duroc-Jersey  Sows  and  Hoars,  Nov. 
28,  1921.  All  hogs  Reg.  and  Immune.  For  cata¬ 
logue  write  FERNBROOK  FARM,  MenandsRoad,  Albany,  N.Y. 


TWO  Duroc  Boars  and  Five  Gilts 

April  farrow.  Prices  reasonable. 

FRED  GIERKE  Weedsport,  New  York 


I  a  D  #-%  ^  All  ages.  Service  Boars  and 
"  U  IV  fall  pigs.  They  are  priced  to 

move.  Write  your  wants.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro,  Ps. 


Duroc  Service  Boars  odithia' farm!' y. 


HORSES 


Registered  Suffolk  ST  ALLION 

For  sale  or  exchange  for  stock  at  Farmers'  prices, 
a  Suffolk  Stallion  two  years  old  next  April;  regis¬ 
tered,  well  bred  and  good  individual.  Address 

S.  W.  HUFF,  2396  Third  A  ve.,  NewYorkCity 


Shetland  Ponies  Scbrinq, Ohio.  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


COATS 


Swiss  Milk  Does  &  Bucks,  $25.  Odorless  driving  buck  <fc 
Angora  Doe,  for  children.  LL0VD  GOLDSBORO.  R.2,  Mohntoo.Pa. 


K  EG  1ST  K  It  EI>  TOG  GEN  It  U  KG  MIEK  GOATS, 

$85  up.  Prize  winning,  pure  Toggenburg|bucks  lor 
service.  KOTAh  TOUGE.Nlll’HU  DA  IKY,  Naw  Durham,  N,  H. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  15 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florham  Laddie,”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  "NE  PLUS  ULTRA."  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  finishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS,  Saugerties.  New  York 

Newbold  Farms  Registered  Holsteins  For  Salo 

Four  high-class  young  cows,  between  two  and  three 
years  old,  due  to  freshen  in  Nov.  Both  Sires  and 
Dams  have  the  best  milk  and  butter  records.  Kin"  Pon¬ 
tiac  stock.  Tuberculin  tested.  II.  McCHESNEY.  Hyde  Par*.  h.  Y. 

Registered  (Spot  Farm  )  Holsteins  SMrSdVVo 

cows  ami  10  bulls.  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 

tJoIsteiii-Kriesliiii  llelfer  and  Hull  Calve*.  Pure  bred  register 

11  ed and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Ref?.  Duroc  Piers.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co.,  NT 

GREENWAY  FARM  offers  for  sale 

Three  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

'  7  to  13  mos.  old,  from  clean,  tuberculin  tested  In  rd. 

May  Rose  and  France’s  Jewel  XI  breeding.  Priced 
low.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

N.  C.  BURLEIGH.  Mar.  -  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

German  Shepherd  old^e^gush^sheTherd! 

w  “  Train  ed  dogs,  Brood 

Matrons,  Purs.  Send  10c  for  lar^e  instructive  list. 

X I S1IN A  COLLIE  KENNELS,  W.  R.  Watson, 
Mjjr.,  Box  1745,  Macon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakland,  Iowa 

Reg.  Guernsey  Bull 

2  years  old.  Dam  made  421.61  fat  in  246  days. 

A  show  bull,  tuberculin  tested. 

T.  H.  METTLER  -  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

MY  AIREDALE  TERRIERS  SATISFY 

At  Homo,  On  Farm  or  Hunting  Field. 

Dr.  KNOX  HoxBO  Danbury,  Conn. 

For  Sale-Airedale  Pups  S^flFkiSTi*# 

Female,  $10.  M.  \V.  von  LOUR  Gluseboro,  N.  J. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS,  Danielson,  Conn. 

QEOIGREEP  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
r  NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City.  Pa. 

Dill  1  P  A  1  VCC  sired  by  Lang 
DULL-  V/ALV  tO  water  Ultimas 

out’of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawling,  N.  Y 

FOXHOUND  PUPS.  Walker  strain,  field,  Somers.  Conn. 

1  arjje  Watch,  Hiintiiifc,  Fart  Coach  and  Blood 

L  Hound,  *15.  LLOYD  OOLDSliOBO.  It.  2,  Mohnton,  Pa 

FOR  SALE—  AIREDALE  PUPPIES,  pedi¬ 
greed  stock,  very  reasonable.  A.  CARLSON, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

o  ■  i  r> _ 7-mos.-old  bull  calf  from 

Sunnyside  Guernseys  a.  r.  dam,  $75.  ais<»  two 

younger,  $50  each.  JAS.  E.  van  ALSTTNE,  Kinilerheok,  H.  Y. 

EitherColor  nr  Sex.  Single  pairs  or  doz 
rtHnt  1  a  lots.  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10c- 
C.  II.  Keefer  A  Co.,  Greenwleli,  O. 

Fiarham  Farm — For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 

- -  —— l 

CCDDCTC  For  bunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruc- 
I  lKKlIu  tion  book  and  price  list  free. 

"  ■  w  I.EVI  FARNSWORTH,  N.w  Loodoo,  Ohio 

SHEEP 

AYRSHIRES 

sale  Registered  Cheviot  Sheep  b"i,as« 

B.  H.  SHELDON  -  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

Qtirnnokiro,£*R' Homo  by  imported  sire;  beauties.  Also 
onropsniie  ling  nains  ewes,  barge  Itainbouillet  Hams, 

heavily  wuoled.  HUBERT  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls.  New  York 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  V/illoughby.  Ohio 

Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS 

1, 2and3yrs.  old,  and  Ham  lambs  C.  G.  BOWER,  Ludlowvilla,  N.Y 

For  Sail-Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

Also  bred  Ewes, all  ages.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON,  Vcnicu  Center,  N.Y. 

Dee.  Shropnhlr©  Yeurlinjc  Kanin  and  Ewcm  for  sale, 
fi  II.  B.  COVERT  -  Lodi,  Nkw  York 

AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

(Jet  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CKESTMONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Deg.  Shropwhire  Kan**,  1  and  2  years  old.  Wooled  to 
■  ■nose.  Bargains.  LKKOY  0.  BOWEIt,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

1C  Rcff,  Shrop*h!re  Yearling  Rums.  Some  good 
Ewes.  FRED  V  AX  V  LICET,  Lodi,  New  York 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

pegistered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 
•*  I.ambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewea  and  Ram  Lambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  .1 

Cnr  Cola  Ren.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  RAMS  and 
rOrOdie  EWKS.  Apply  01*11115  FARM.  Purchase,  N.  T. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Young  bulls  from  3  mos.  to  I  yr.  old  for  sale.  1st  and  2nd 
Premiums  at  Suffolk  County  and  Qucens-Nassau  Counties 
Fair,  Sept.,  1921.  H.  M.  REEVE  &  SON.  East  Murlehas.  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wasbingtonville,  N.  T. 

COR  SALE— Keg.  IIurnpMhire  Sheep— Rame  <fc  Ewe- 
r  At  all  times.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Hall,  New  Yoi;k 

rt x lord  Dow n«  RAMS.  Also  a  few  choice  EWES. 
U  STRATTON  FARM  -  WaTKRVILLE,  MAINK 
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The  first  remedy  for  ' 

Lump  Jaw  was 

Fleming’s  Actinoform 

Price  $2.60  (War  Tax  Paid) 
and  it  remains  today  the  standard  treatment, 
with  years  of  success  back  of  it,  known  to 
be  of  merit  and  fully  eruaranteed.  Don’t 
experiment  with  substitutes.  Use  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  old  or  bad  the  case  or  what  else  you 
may  have  tried  — your  money  back  if  Klein- 
intr’s  Actinoform  ever  fails.  Our  fair  plan 
of  sellinpr,  together  with  full  information  on 
Lump  Jaw  and  its  treatment,  is  given  in 
Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary  Adviser 

Most  complete  veterinary  book  ever  printed  to 
be  given  away.  Contains  192  pages  and  69 
illustrations.  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  HBOS..  16  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 

" 25  Year  a  at  the  Stock  Yards” 


ABSORBine 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  Off. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
•1.25  *  bottle  *t  dealer,  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence”  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Matt. 

MINERAL1**  * 

H  EAVE™,. 
.COMPOUND 

Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

•  END  TODAY 
AGENTS 

,  WANTED  _ 

C1IEBAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.," 461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburg.  Fa 


$3.25  BOX1 

guaranteed  to  fit# 
satisfaction  or  * 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  cases. 

Price  includes  war  tax. 
f  Postpaid  ob  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet,  * 


This  Log  Saw 

Quick. 
Change 
io  Tree 
Saw 


A  dependable 

fast  cutting  Log 
Saw  at  the  right 
price.  Powerful 
4-cycle  engine 
with  two  fly¬ 
wheels  gives  — 

1  steady  power,  sawing 
f  logs  or  trees,  or  for 
bolt  work. 

,  -  Control. 

SAW  FREE 

•’or  a  short  time  only  we 
will  include  the  Witte 
Tree  Saw  Equipment 
Free  with  each  Log 
Saw.  Write  for  Catalog. 

ltantEu £E  ENGINE  WORKS 

"  Kans“*  City,  Mo. 
1890 .Empire  Bldg:.,  -  PlttBburgrh,  Pa 


SCAB-CHASE 


cures  itch,  mange  and 
scabies  on  your  ani¬ 
mals,  or  it  does  not 
“ — cost  you  a  cent.  Aiisol 
utely  guaranteed.  Liberal  package  $1.60  at  your- 
dealer,  or  write  GR«rL«WN  FARMS,  I«e.,  Box  No.  9,  Newport  VI. 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRYDEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  1VEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


3*t  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Many  Engines  in  One 

World’s  greatest  farm  engine.  Adjust 
power  to  suit  job  from  1$  to  6  H.  P.  Tbo 
one  engine  economical  on  all  farm  powet 
jobs  up  to  6  H.  P.  Saves  investment, 
upkeep,  running  expense.  Gasoline  or 
kerosene.  Portable.  Busiest  machine  on  the 
farm.  Wonderful  valuo  at  lower  than  pre-war 
price.  Never  was  such  a  gas  engine  bargain. 

Sold  direct  to  you.  Learn  about  this  remarkable 
farm  helper.  Write 
for  description  and 
reduced  prices. 

THE  EDWARDS 
MOTOR 
COMPANY 

212  Main  Stseet, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


October  29,  1921 


You  Need  HOT  WATER 
Your  Stock  Needs  HOT  FOOD 

Heat  BOTH  in  the  Farmers’  Favorite 
Feed  Cooker  and  Agricultural  Boiler 

Don't  sit  by  and  watch  your  profits  fall 
off  through  feeding  stock  chilled  food  and 
ice  water.  Give  them  warm  food-they’ll 
thrive  on  It  and  give  you  more  and  better 
milk.  Hogs  have  larger 
frames  and  more  solid  meat; 
hens  lay  better.  Haveplonty 
of  water  for  scalding,  boll 
spraying  mix,  render  lard, 
boil  sorghum  or  sap,  heat 
water  for  stock,  for  washday, 
preserve  fruit.  Burn  chunks, 
long  sticks,  cobs — anything. 
Guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

CHAMPION  MFLK  COOLER  CO. 

Dept.  201  Cortland,  New  York 

Successor  to  Lewis  Manufacturing  Co. 


TRAPPERS 

We  want  your  RAW  Furs 
We  will  pay  highest  prices. 

Write  for  our  Price  List 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

Mimricc  Rosenstiel,  Proprietor 
107  W.  26th  St.,  New  York 


TRADPPRC  T  New  illus.  book 
IlIHrrCnOi  tells  how  to  trap 
fox, mink,  skunk,  wolf,  muskrat, 
etc.,  how  tomake  den,  water,  snow, 
log  and  blind  sets  ;  how  to  fasten 
traps,  make  deadfalls,  snares,  stretch  furs,  etc. 

FUR  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  WOULD 
big  Illus.  monthly  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets  and 
prices,  trapping,  hunting,  fishing,  woodcraft,  furfurming. 
Filled  with  good  stories  of  outdoor  life,  written  by  expe¬ 
rienced  men.  You  will  get  pleasure  and  profit  from  read¬ 
ing  this  magazine.  SPECIAL  OFFER.  Send  l«e  coin 
and  wo  will  send  you  copy  of  bookand  copy  of  magazine. 

FUR  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  W0RLD.37O  7lh  At..  New  York.  Room  331 


Water  Power 


Make  your  own  electricity.  A  small  stream  gives 
electric  lights,  running  water  and  j>owcr. 

FITZ  STEEL  WATER  WHEEL 

develops  the  full  power  of  the  stream,  needs  no 
care,  costs  nothin?  to  run,  lasts  a  lifetime . 
Measure  your  stream— our  free  book  tells  how. 
Fltz  Water  Wheel  Co.,  Hanover.  Pa. 
Makers  of  all  types  of  farm  water  w  heels 


PURIFINE”  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Colobratod  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEAOER-ATLAS  CO.,  107  Hudson  St.,  New  York 


Established  Cold  Storage  Plant 
in  Heart  of  City  For  Sale 

Exceptional  opportunity  ;  reasonable  terms.  Write 

P,  Room  932,  Tribune  Bldg.  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


•Trite  foT 
Tree  Book 
on 

DRIED 

BEET 

PULP 


MORE  MILK. 

and  Bigger  Profits 


w 


THE  LARROWE 


Fully  90%  of  all  dairy  rations  are  lacking  in  bulk  and  succu¬ 
lence,  say  authorities.  Bulky  feeds,  mixed  with  concentrates, 
aid  digestion.  They  also  keep  the  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

This  succulent  vegetable  feed  gives  bulk  in  a  remarkably  palat¬ 
able  and  healthful  form.  It  is  laxative,  easily  digested  and 
rich  in  carbohydrates.  It  is  a  wonderful  milk  producer,  pro¬ 
motes  health  and  increases  profits.  You  can  use  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  with  corn  silage  or  to  replace  it.  Free  booklet  sent  on 
request.  Address  Dept.  E.  Low  prices  now  in  effect. 

MILLING  CO.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

October  20 — Ilolsteins.  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  School,  Segreganset,  Mass. 

October  2o-2G — Holsteins.  Purebred 

Live  Stock  Sales  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

October  31 — Ilolsteins.  Van  Gorden 
dispersal  sale,  Pike,  N.  Y. 

November  4 — Virginia  Ilolstein-Frie- 
sian  Club,  Richmond,  Va. 

November  10— Ilolsteins.  Canton  Bull 
Association,  Troy,  Pa. 

November  15-16 — Holsteins.  Alleghany 
Steuben  Holstein  Association,  Ho.rnell, 

Sophie  of  Hood  Farm,  a  Jersey  cow,  is 
called  “the  champion  long  distance  pro¬ 
ducer.”  She  is  16  years  and  eight  months 
old  and  has  made  an  average  record  of 
12,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  700  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  per  year.  It  is  said  of  her  :  “She  has 
given  enough  milk  to  supply  20  children 
each  with  a  quart  of  milk  daily  for  10 
years.  Sophie  has  also  contributed  enough 
to  the  farm  business  to  register  $10,000 
in  the  cash  sale  of  her  products  either 
way  you  figure  it — milk  or  butter,  and 
she  has  also  contributed  several  times 
this  amount  in  the  value  of  her  progeny. ” 

Hood  Farm  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  recently 
sold  five  bulls  and  two  females  for  $6,600. 
Two  of  the  hulls  went  to  the  Detroit 
Creamery  Company,  one  to  Thayer  Es¬ 
tate,  South  Lancaster,  Mass.,  one  to  Dr. 
E.  P.  Ellenson,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis., 
and  one  to  II.  C.  Wolfe,  Snedekerville, 
la.  This  hull  was  first  prize  yearling  at 
New  England  Fair  this  year. 

Ayredale  Stock  Farm/ Bangor,  Me.,  has 
recently  sold  to  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Farm,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  the  Jersey  bull  Sophie  Nineteenth’s 
Tormentor,  a  silver  medal  bull,  and  sire 
of  Hood’s  'Sophie  Tormentor,  who  has 
just  qualified  for  a  silver  medal  as  a 
five-year-old. 

At  the  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  sale, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  September  22,  the  cat¬ 
tle  averaged  $230.  They  went  to  six  dif¬ 
ferent  States.  Among  the  important  sales 
made  were:  C.  W.  Eckardt,  Armonk,  N. 
Y„  the  heifer  Blackbird  of  Maxwnlton 
337338,  for  $575 ;  Carpenter  &  Ross, 
Mansfield,  O.,  paid  $253  for  the  cow 
Erica  of  Ardson  319051 ;  Jefferson 
I  arms,  Jefferson,  Me..  Imp.  Eva  of  Inch- 
gower  3d  and  her  heifer  calf  for  $550;  A. 

Y\  .  Reynolds,  Newton,  Conn.,  Blackcap 
of  Maxwalton  207030  for  $475. 

As  to  use  of  word  “thorougbbed,”  on 
page  1220,  horses  are  classed  as  “pure¬ 
bred,”  “standard  bred,”  “thoroughbred” 
and  “grades”;  “purebred.”  as  the  Clyde, 
Percheron.  Belgian.  Arabian,  etc. ;  “stand¬ 
ard  bred,”  trotter  and  pacer ;  “thorough¬ 
bred,”  the  runner  and  saddle  horse.  Race 
horses  are  not  purebred.  Cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  are  purebred  and  grades.  E.  A. 

The  Holstein  cow,  Marion  Clover  Blos¬ 
som  3rd,  of  Summit  Farms,  Davidson, 
Me.,  has  made  another  high  record.  In 
305  days  she  made  ia35.76  butter, 
21,750.2  milk,  calving  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  10  months  and  two  days.  She  is 
due  to  freshen  again  December  1,  just 
under  7  years  of  age,  when  she  will  be 
carried  on  another  long-time  test.  Her 
records  to  date  are : 


Age 

Length  Test 
Days 

Butter 

Milk 

2-  1-26 

7 

22  26 

470.3 

3-  4-27 

•  7 

33  43 

620  4 

4-  3-20 

30 

137.96 

2498.6 

7 

37.32 

641.2 

5-10-  2 

30 

151.96 

2623.1 

7 

31.61 

569.4 

30 

129.63 

2328.8 

305 

1035.76 

21750.2 

Summit 

Farms  now  has  32 

cows  on 

UUU  W  HI 

particular  stress  on  the  long-time  work 
in  the  future. 

September  16  a  sale  of  46  Guernseys 
was  held  at  Shagbark  Farm,  Saugerties, 
N.  Y.,  under  supervision  of  Leander  F. 
Herrick.  The  highest  average  of  the  year 
was  obtained,  $904.11.  The  peak  price, 
$7,500,  was  paid  for  Florliam  Laddie. 
Tiie  high  price  for  a  cow  was  paid  for 
Guernest  Ruth,  $5,750,  with  a  record  of 
14,357.20  lbs.  milk  and  742.SS  lbs.  fat. 

Lakeside  Herd  of  Holsteins,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  won  10  prizes  at  the  last  State 
Fair,  including  the  grand  sweepstakes 
prize  over  all  exhibits  of  the  breed,  which 
prize  it  has  been  awarded  for  four  years 
and  never  has  been  defeated.  In  year¬ 
ling  bulls  it  was  awarded  the  first,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  prizes  in  very  large 
classes.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Ex¬ 
celsior  .Toh.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  grand  sweepstakes  herd,  a  member  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  herd,  which  won  the 
first,  won  the  second  prize  in  a  class  of 
30  in  1920,  and  was  one  of  the  winning 
Farm  Bureau  herd  in  1920.  In  his  com¬ 
plete  pedigree  are  28  dams  which  average 
almost  30  lbs.  for  the  whole  number. 


enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  how  about 
the  buildings  already  erected,  and  in 
which  the  rats  have  obtained  a  good  foot¬ 
hold?  And  more  than  this,  the  scheme 
can  result  in  nothing  more  than  to  drive 
the  rats  to  the  premises  of  some  neighbor 
whose  place  is  not  equipped  with  such 
buildings.  The  rats  thrive  just  as  well, 
only  m  some  other  place.  The  best  way 
is  to  kill  them,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
tmnr  depredations. 

The  rat  is  a  cunning  fellow,  but  he  is 
not  as  difficult  to  entrap  as  is  popularly 
supposed,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  har¬ 
bor  a  single  one  upon  his  premises.  One 
ot  the  best  methods  of  entrapping  him  is 
essentially  as  follows :  A  barrel  is  filled 
nearly  full  of  chaff,  or  chopped  straw,  or 
•?iD’n  or  some  other  light  material  that 
will  float  readily  upon  water.  Then  it  is 
set  in  some  rather  dark  corner.  Then  a 

Pi!ec?  of  ranci(?  suet>  which  makes  one  of 
the  best  of  baits,  is  suspended  inside  the 
barrel,  and  some  6  or  8  in.  above  the 
chaff,  hut  in  such  a  manner  that  a  rat 
must  jump  upon  the  chaff  in  order  to 
reach  the  suet.  It  is  well,  also,  to  pour 
a  little  melted  tallow  over  the  chaff. 
Then  a  narrow  board  is  put  in  place  for 
a  bridge,  or  runway,  to  enable  the  rats 
to  reach  the  top^  of  the  barrel  with  but  lit- 
tie  trouble.  This  is  smeared  pretty  liber¬ 
ally  with  suet  or  tallow,  and  the  rats  are 
encouraged  by  every  possible  means  to 
jump  upon  the  chaff,  in  the  endeavor  to 
reach  the  suspended  suet,  which  is  re¬ 
placed  whenever  necessarv.  Finally, 
when  the  rats  are  entering  the  barrel  in 
considerable  numbers,  the  chaff  is  re¬ 
moved  and  water  is  substituted,  with  a 
couple  of  inches  of  chaff  on  the  top.  Then, 
when  a  rat  jumps  upon  the  chaff  he  will 
sink  through  into  the  water  and  drown. 
In  a  single  trial  of  this  method  I  once 
caught  more  rats  in  the  space  of  24  hours 
than  could  he  carried  away  at  one  trip 
with  a  bushel  basket. 

The  skin  of  the  rat  has  some  economic, 
though  no  commercial  value.  If  rightly 
fanned  'by  the  sumac  and  oil  process,  it 
makes  a  leather  which,  though  a  trifle 
coarser  grained,  makes  a  very  fair  substi¬ 
tute  for  kid.  Briefly  the  process  is 
as  follows:  If  dry  the  skins  are  soaked 
n\  water  until  they  are  as  soft  and  flexi¬ 
ble  ns  when  fresh.  Then  they  are  folded 
around  hardwood  ashes  until  the  hair  is 
loosened.  The  hair  is  then  removed  and 
they  are  scraped  until  every  particle  of 
fleshy  integument  is  removed.  Next  they 
are  placed  in  a  strong  decoction  of  sumac 
leaves,  in  which  they  remain  for  six 
weeks  or  more,  but  being  taken  out  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  pulled  and  stretched.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  if  the  decoction  is  of 
proper  strength,  they  should  he  well  and 
evenly  tanned.  If  so,  they  are  taken  from 
the  decoction,  stretched  smoothly,  hung 
upon  lines  and  dried  in  a  darkened  room, 
and  under  a  moderate  temperature.  When 
dry  they  are  immersed  in  neat’s-foot  oil 
and,  at  the  end  of  every  24  hours  they 
are  taken  out,  pulled,  stretched,  twisted, 
wrung  and  worked  in  every  way,  and  then 
they  are  returned  to  the  oil  bath.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  they  are  as  soft 
and  as  flexible  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them  by  any  repetition  of  the  process. 
Then  as  much  as  possible  of  the  oil  is 
scraped  off  and  they  are  rubbed  with 
wheat  bran  and  buried  in  bran  until  the 
remainder  has  been  absorbed  and  they  are 
clean  and  dry. 

There  is  a  sort  of  a  psychological  an¬ 
tipathy  which  prevails  against  the  rat, 
and  which  will  forever  prevent  the  use  of 
rat  meat  as  an  article  of  food.  Neverthe¬ 
less  this  repugnance  may  be  overcome. 
Indians  make  considerable  use  of  it  and, 
when  associated  with  the  Indians,  many 
years  ago,  I  ate  of  it  several  times,  and  I 
have  eaten  it  several  times  since,  as  a 
sort  of  experiment.  When  properly 
dressed,  and  parboiled  in  soda  and  water 
before  being  cooked  (the  Indians,  by  the 
way,  use  ashes  and.  water),  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  squirrel  meat. 

0.  O.  ORMSBEE. 


Cleaning  Out  the  Rats 

On  page  1082  is  a  repetition  of  the 
time-honored  suggestion  regarding  the 
elimination  of  the  rat  nuisance  by  the 
erection  of  rat-proof  buildings.  Good 


Poultry  Ration 

Would  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a 
good  hen  and  chicken  feed?  R.  c.  8. 

Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Gorn,  oats  and  wheat  contain  all  the 
food  elements  needed  in  poultry  food,  so 
far  as  the  grains  are  concerned,  but  other 
grains  are  used  also,  because  of  avail¬ 
ability,  and  at  times  economy.  Buckwheat, 
barley  and  a  limited  amount  of  rye  may 
well  be  used  as  part  of  the  whole  grain 
ration  when  it  is  economy  to  do  so.  The 
milling  by-products  of  wheat,  middlings 
and  bran  constitute  the  basis  of  poultry 
mashes,  and  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  glu¬ 
ten  feed  and  ground  barley  may,  one  or 
all,  be  added.  A  good  mash  mixture  much 
used  may  be  made  from  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  wheat  bran,  middlings,  ground 
oats,  cornmeal  and  beef  scrap.  Many 
like  to  add  another  part  of  gluten  feed. 
Either  corn  or  wheat,  or  both,  should 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
grain  food,  and  of  the  two  corn  is  most 
useful.  If  wheat  is  not  to  be  had  at  a 
reasonable  price,  corn  alone  may  make  up 
the  whole  grain  part  of  the  ration  and 
the  bran  and  middlings  in  the  mash  be 
depended  upon  to  furnish  the  needed  food 
elements  that  are  found  in  wheat. 

M.  B.  i>. 
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We  have  been  on  our  pioneer  farm  for 
eight  years,  and  each  year  has  been 
marked  by  some  disaster  caused  by 
Nature,  and  also  some  disaster  caused  by 
man — middleman.  One  can  bear  what 
Nature  sends  with  good  grace,  but  to  be 
robbed  after  almost  sweating  blood  over 
a  crop  is  a  cross  which  I  shall  bear  only 
under  protestation.  My  voice  shall  be 
heard  loud  and  long  in  the  land,  and  I 
suppose  it  will  be  about  as  effective  as 
one  lone  frog  croaking  in  a  puddle  the 
size  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  first  year  here  the  rabbits  shaved 
our  crop  to  the  ground  as  though  a  lawn 
mower  had  been  run  over  it.  The  next 
year  we  raised  over  a  hundred  bogs,  mak¬ 
ing  them  pastures  of  peas,  mangel  wur- 
zels  and  Alfalfa.  They  took  also,  against 
our  will,  oats,  wheat  and  potatoes.  When 
we  came  to  sell  hogs  were  4  cents  a 
pound.  Bacon  at  the  grocery  store  was 
40  cents  a  pound  at  the  same  time.  Last 
year  we  sold  wheat  and  hay  for  less  than 
it  cost  us  to  raise  and  harvest  them.  Our 
hired  hand  got  the  only  money  made  on 
the  place. 

What  do  we  face  this  year?  On  this 
day  (September  30)  potatoes  are  70  cents 
a  hundred,  and  hay  is  $3.  It  is  even 
selling  for  $2. DO  a  short  distance  from  us. 
Even  considering  the  lower  cost  of  farm 
labor,  hay  cannot  be  raised  and  har¬ 
vested  for  .$3  a  ton  in  our  part  of  (he 
country.  And  this  year  Nature  did  her 
little  turn  by  taking  our  best  wheat 
with  “rust.”  One  week  we  saw  the  wav¬ 
ing  grain,  so  tall  you  could  barely  see 
over  it,  with  great  beautiful  heads,  and 
the  next  week  we  saw  it  mowed  down  by 
“rust.” 

A  contemporaneous  periodical  says  that 
the  reason  people  are  leaving  the  farms 
to  flock  to  the  cities  is  because  farm 
machinerv  is  taking  the  place  of  hand 
labor.  When  I  read  that  I  could  have 
laughed  aloud,  but  I  groaned  instead. 
What  farm  machinery  has  been  invented 
that  will  make  possible  the  farmer's  work 
day  to  begin  at  seven  o’clock,  as  does  the 
city  man’s  day,  or  end  his  work  at  six. 
as  is  the  case  with  the  average  city  man 
— nay,  five  might  be  a  better  estimate, 
and  the  work  of  the  day  does  not  begin 
until  eight  or  nine.  Doesn’t  this  period¬ 
ical  see  that  if  it  were  true  that  machin¬ 
ery  is  doing  away  with  manual  labor  the 
city  folks  would  come  flocking  to  the 
farms  instead  of  being  crowded  by  the 
influx  of  country  folks  from  the  farms? 
In  my  son’s  history  book  I  read  I  lie 
account  of  the  farmer  1400  B.  C.,  and  it 
is  surprising  to  see  how  little  change  has 
been  made  in  the  condition  of  the  farmer 
in  3.321  years.  It  is  true  that  the  method 
of  crushing  the  farmer  is  not  the  same, 
but  he  hasn’t  much  better  chance  than 
the  farmer  who  lived  over  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ.  Bead  the  account 
written  at  that  time: 

“Dost  thou  not  recall  the  picture  of 
the  farmer,  when  the  tenth  of  his  grain 
is  levied? 


name  “farmer”  stand  for  real  independ¬ 
ence  instead  of  the  illusion  we  nurse  at 
present. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  perverted  sense  of 
humor  that  rejoices  in  labeling  the  bread 
producers  of  the  world  as  “hicks.”  My 
little  Joe  comes  to  me  with  the  request: 
“Mamma,  teach  me  a  funny  song.”  “All 
right,  Joe;  how  is  this? 


his  wheat 
the  rest, 
the  fields ; 
the  cattle 
and  if  the 


Worms  have  destroyed  half 
and  the  hippotami  have  eaten 
There  are  swarms  of  rats  in 
the  grasshoppers  alight  there  ; 
devour;  the  little  birds  pilfer; 
farmer  lose  sight  for  an  in- 


“  ‘My  bonny  leaned  over  a  gas  tank, 
The  height  of  the  contents  to  see; 


She  lighted  a  match  to  assist  her — - 
Oh,  bring  back  my  bonny  to  me  “ 


r  »* 


“Why,  mamma,”  says  .Toe  in  a  shocked 
voice,  “that  isn’t  funny  !” 

And  when  you  think  of  it, 
lit.  Of  course,  if  it  were  true 


ri 


he  was 
it  would 

not  be  funny,  but  in  pretence  we  call  it 
so.  “Hick”  might  be  funny  if  we  were 
called  that  by  a  good-natured  friend  who 
was  chaffing  us,  but  as  a  term  of  derision 
it  loses  its  humor. 

I  love  the  garden  with  its  flowers  and 
vegetables  in  a  friendly  congregation ;  I 
love  the  orchard  with  its  chattering  birds; 
I  love  the  particular  shade  trees  by  my 


ated  and  put  in  working  effectiveness. 

I  would  like  to  see  in  each  county  one 
commissioner  of  schools,  elected  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote.  This  would  save  the  taxpayers 
of  the  State  several  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  and  the'  service  rendered  would 
be  as  efficient  as  now,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  more  so  in  many  cases. 

The  next  advance  step,  to  my  mind,  is 
a  uniform  text  book  law,  which  would 
benefit  all  classes  immensely.  The  last 
census  report  states  that  tenantry  is  on 
the  increase  in  all  rural  sections  of  our 
country.  These  people  are  transients  in 
a  large  measure,  as  are  the  strictly  labor 
class.  They  are  here  today  and  elsewhere 
tomorrow. 

The  great  benefit  these  classes  con¬ 
stantly  receive  in  Michigan  and  many 
other  Western  States  from  the  operation 
of  their  uniform  textbook  law  cannot  be 
calculated.  A  family  may  move  at  any 
time  from  one  county  to  any  other,  and 
the  children  go  right  on  in  their  work 
with  little  or  no  interruption  in  class  or 
grade.  A  large  saving  to  the  parents  is 
made  by  the  use  of  the  same  books  every¬ 
where.  It  is  this  class  of  our  population 
which  needs  help  the  most.  The  wealthy 
and  independent  classes  will  educate  their 
children,  anyway,  but  the  others  often  are 
unable  to  do  so. 

Another  law  that  is  working  .great  bene¬ 
fit  to  all  classes  in  the  West  is  the  so- 


stant  of  what  remains  upon  the  ground 
it  is  carried  off  by  robbers.  .  The  thongs, 
moreover,  which  bind  the  iron  and  the 
hoe  are  worn  out.  and  the  team  (of  cows) 
has  died  at  the  plow.  It  is  then  that  the 
scribe  steps  out  of  the  boat  at  the  land¬ 
ing  place  to  levy  the  tythe,  and  there 
come  the  keepers  of  the  doors  of  the 
granary  with  cudgels  and  the  negroes 
with  ribs  of  palm-leaves  (very  effective 
whips)  crying.  ‘.Come  on,  corn !’  There 
is  none,  and  they  throw  the  cultivator 
full  length  upon  the  ground;  bound, 
dragged  to  the  canal,  they  fling  him  in 
head  first ;  his  wife  is  'bound  with  him ; 
his  children  are  put  into  chains;  the 
neighbors,  in  the  meantime,  leave  him 
and  flv  to  save  their  grain.” 

About  the  only  improvement  that  I  can 
see  in  the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  over 
three  thousand  years  is  that  those  who 
pay  him  a  mere  pittance  for  his  labor  no 
longer  find  it  necessary  to  fling  him  into 
a  canal,  and  his  wife  and  children  are 
permitted  to  wear  the  chains  of  inter¬ 
minable  labor.  All  the  farm  women  I 
know  say,  “I  would  not  live  in  the  city. 
Of  course  not.  “God  made  the  country,  ’ 
and  it  is  there  that  we  feel  Him  and  see 
Him  as  nowhere  else.  But  is  that  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  receive  a  just 
return  for  our  labor?  Who  is  to  blame? 
The  farmer !  This  country  is  supposed 
to  be  governed  by  those  who  represent  us 
all.  IIow  many  of  our  governing  class 
represent,  truly,  the  farmer?  You  know, 
and  I  know,  that  if  we  had  proper  rep¬ 
resentation  the  unjust  marketing  system 
would  be  corrected.  Farming  would  not 
be  the  lower  end  of  the  great  gambling 
see-saw  that  hoists  on  high  the  men  who 
make  money  out  of  farm  produce.  If 
every  farmer — and  his  wife — voted  for 
men  whom  they  know  would  work  for 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  as  well  as  for 
other  people’s  interest,  farming  would 
rise  to  the  dignity  it  deserves.  We  must 
do  it  ourselves,  and  so  long  as  we  do  not 
— so  long  as  we  herd  like  sheep  in  our 
political  parties,  following  at  the  heels  of 
any  politician  selected  for  us  by  men  not 
interested  in  the  farmers  at  all — just  that 
long  we  shall  be  called  “hicks,”  “rubes 
and — “farmers”  (name  of  names!)  and 
we  shall  deserve  it.  We  must  make  that 


England.  His  name  is  Victor  Ilah  Baksh. 
The  lecture  itself  was  of  wonderful  in¬ 
terest  to  all,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  knew 
anything  about  the  science  of  agriculture 
in  this  country.  After  he  was  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  work  he  returned  to  India 
to  teach  those  people  modern  farming. 
After  hearing  his  lecture  I  thought  it 
would  be  the  finest  investment  imaginable 
if  some  of  our  educational  institutions 
would  retain  him  in  this  country  to  teach 
us  how  to  talk  and  read  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  In  my  long  lifetime  I  have  heard 
many  lectures,  always  in  English,  as  I 
neither  talk  nor  read  any  other  language, 
but  never  did  I  know  nor  hear  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  English  language  until  I  heard 
this  Arab.  He  talked  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  but  his  enunciation  .was  so  per¬ 
fect  that,  deaf  as  I  am,  I  heard  and  un¬ 
derstood  every  word  of  that  lecture,  which 
took  him  an  hour  and  a  half  to  deliver. 

1  had  with  me  two  instruments  made 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  partially 
deaf  to  hear.  For  half  an  hour  I  applied 
these  instruments  alternately  and  omit¬ 
ting  both  at  equal  intervals.  I  soon  found 
that  neither  instrument  was  of  any  value 
to  me,  and  that  really  I  could  get  his 
words  more  distinctly  without  either  of 
them.  This  clinched  a  conclusion  I  had 
already  arrived  at,  viz.,  that  every  instru¬ 
ment  used  for  the  purpose  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  would  augment  the  sound,  the 
noise,  but  the  articulation  of  the  speaker 
was  delivered  to  the  ears  of  the  hearer 
precisely  as  it  left  his  lips.  For  the  last 
hour  of  the  lecture  I  used  neither  of  the 
instruments  with  perfect  satisfaction.  I 
should  say  that  this  man  at  no  time  used 
any  great  voice  power ;  in  fact,  rather 
the  reverse.  This  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  I  already  had  that  my  inability 
to  distinguish  clearly  what  was  said  to 
me  was  not  so  much  my  fault  as  of  those 
who  were  speaking  or  even  talking  to  me. 

Everyone  who  heard  the  Arab’s  lecture, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out, 
thought  just  as  I  did  about  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  English  he  used. 

Illinois.  A.  W.  FOREMAN. 


Keeping  Posted  on  Farm  News 


back  porch  that  welcome  me  out-of-doors 
every  day ;  I  love  the  long  stretch  of 
wheat  fields,  the  emerald  of  Alfalfa,  the 
blooming  clover  and  Alsike ;  I  love  the 
valley,  the  mountains  and  the  sky  ;  I  love 
the  farm — the  beautiful  sweeping  acres 
of  free-reaching  land.  “Man’s  inhumanity 
to  man”  is  all  that  ever  makes  me  mourn. 

Sometimes  when  I  go  to  bed  at  night 
I  am  too  tired  to  pray.  Life  looks  like 
unending,  unchanging  labor,  which  cannot 
be  relieved  by  prayer.  But  I  always 
manage  to  bring  myself  up  with  a  jerk 
when  I  think  how  ungrateful  is  such  a 
state  of  mind.  So  instead  of  praying,  I 
do  better.  I  lie  and  count  my  “many 
blessings.”  “Thank  God  for  my  good 
bed;  for  the  clean  sheets;  for  the  fresh 
sweet  air  breathing  on  my  face  from  the 
open  window ;  for  the  dim  stars  looking 
dreamily  down  upon  me  from  the  high, 
deep  canopy  of  night ;  thank  God  that 
my  husband  is  not  a  profligate ;  and 
thank  Him  devoutly  that  death  has  not 
touched  our  little  home  circle.  I  waft 
my  loving  thoughts  to  each  of  my  sleep¬ 
ing  children,  and  weave  a  blessing  around 
each  unconscious  head.  While  we  are 
all  here  in  the  home  such  a  word  as  ‘dis¬ 
couragement’  cannot  be  spoken.  Blessed 
are  the  father  and  mother  who  realize 
the  blessedness  of  children.”  And  so  I 
fall  asleep,  rich  and  contented. 

Idaho.  ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 


called  textbook  law,  under  which  all  text¬ 
books  in  use  in  the  State  are  purchased 
by  the  State  under  contract  with  the 
publishers  and  sold  to  the  pupils  at  just 
cost  plus  handling  expense,  thus  effecting 
a  saving  of  as  high  as  150  per  cent  on 
some  of  the  common  grade  books. 

The  optional  township  school  law  is 
working  very  nicely  in  many  Western 
States,  and  to  my  mind  is  the  wisest 
measure  yet  pioneered  through  in  the 
West,  and  has  proved  very  popular  and 
effective  for  better  schools.  This  gives 
all  townships  so  situated  the  privilege  of 
consolidation  if  they  choose.  Others  not 
so  favorably  located  may  go  as  far  as 
their  conditions  will  allow.  It.  keeps  the 
control  of  the  schools  where  it  ought  to 
be,  near  the  patrons,  a  very  vital  element 
in  popular  education,  john  h.  mowry. 


Some  Ideas  on  Education 

I  am  astonished  at  the  apparent  blind¬ 
ness  of  our  State  -school  authorities  to  the 
many  good  things  in  the  other  States. 
The  conservatism  that  seems  to  rule  their 
actions  is  deadening. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  head  of  our 
State  school  system  elected  by  popular 
vote.  This  would  at  least  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  some  new  idea  to  be  iucorpor- 


Teach  Them  to  Talk 

Several  weeks  ago  you  printed  some 
strictures  on  the  methods  and  results  of 
teaching  reading  in  our  public  schools 
which  attracted  my  attention  at  once,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  been  agitating  that  question 
myself.  I  go  further  than  the  teaching 
of  reading,  and  include  the  utter  lack  of 
teaching  how  to  talk  in  our  public  schools, 
and  would  have  regular  class  work  every 
day  in  talking.  This  is,  I  think,  quite  as 
important  as  class  work  in  reading.  Of 
course  this  is  lacking  at  home  as  well  as 
in  school.  You  aptly  and  properly  illus¬ 
trate  the  subject  of  imperfect  talking  by 
a  reference  to  the  inability  of  one  who  is 
partially  deaf  to  understand  ordinary 
conversation  wholly  because  the  talker 
does  not  know  how  to  talk  . 

I  want  to  illustrate  this  by  an  exper¬ 
ience  I  have  recently  had  at  our  Chau¬ 
tauqua.  The  first  lecture  was  by  a  full- 
blood  Arab  who  was  born  in  India,  reared 
and  educated  in  the  United  States  and 


A  Window  Tent  for  Sleepers 

Will  you  furnish  me  with  instructions 
for  making  a  window  box  and  material 
required?  The  kind  desired  is  used  for 
persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  so  that 
they  may  sleep  indoors  and  still  have 
fresh  air  outside  for  the  head.  c.  G. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

A  window  tent  for  the  use  of  those 
who  wish  to  get  the  benefit  of  outdoor  air 
at  night  while  sleeping  in  their  beds 
within  their  rooms  is  simply  a  square 
wooden  frame  made  to  fit  into  the  place  t.f 
the  lower  sash  of  the  window  when  that 
is  raised.  Attached  to  this  frame  by 
tacks,  and  fastened  to  all  but  the  lower 
horizontal  bar  of  the  frame,  is  a  curtain 
of  muslin  of  sufficient  length  to  extend 
from  the  window  over  the  sleeper’s  bed, 
placed  with  its  head  close  to  the  opened 
window.  This  curtain  may  be  made  by 
tacking  an  ordinary  bed  sheet  of  suffi¬ 
cient  width  to  the  upper  and  two  side 
bars  of  the  wooden  frame.  One  end  of 
the  sheet  is  tacked  to  the  frame  and,  when 
the  other  end  is  drawn  back  into  the 
room,  you  have  a  square  air  chute  with¬ 
out  bottom,  extending  from  the  window 
into  the  room  the  length  of  the  sheet. 
The  sleeper’s  bed  is  placed  with  its  head 
against  the  opened  window  and  this  bot¬ 
tomless  air  chute  is  extended  over  the 
sleeper’s  head  and  shoulders,  the  loose  end 
being  then  permitted  to  drop  to  the  bed 
covers  about  the  middle  of  the  bed.  If 
the  head  of  the  bedstead  does  not  keep  the 
durtain  from  sinking  down  upon  the 
sleeper’s  face,  a  half  barrel  hoop,  or 
other  contrivance,  will  have  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  hold  the  curtain  up  from  the 
pillows.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  enclose 
the  sleeper’s  head  and  shoulders  by  a 
muslin  curtain  so  that  the  outside  air 
circulates  freely  about  his  head,  but  does 
not  escape  freely  into  the  room.  In  this 
way  the  room  may  be  kept  warmer  than 
it  would  be  with  an  open  and  unprotect¬ 
ed  window. 

Instead  of  an  inside  window  curtain,  a 
little  balcony  may  be  built  against  the 
window  on  the  outside,  this  balcony  being 
large  enough  to  take  the  head  of  the  bed 
when  that  is  shoved  out  through  the 
opened  window.  The  sleeper  will  then  lie 
with  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  body  inside.  A  mus¬ 
lin  curtain  may  then  be  arranged  to  fall 
about  the  bed  and  keep  the  outside  air 
from  the  room.  A  still  simpler  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  tack  two  sheets  at  one  end  of 
each  to  the  window  casing  above  the  win¬ 
dow,  these  sheets  being  side  by  side.  The 
head  of  the  bed  is  then  shoved  up  close 
to  the  opened  window  and  the  lower  and 
free  ends  of  the  sheets  are  drawn  over 
the  sleeper’s  head  and  shoulders,  as  in 
the  first  described  window  tent.  Safety 
pins  will  hold  the  sheets  together  after 
the  occupant  of  the  bed  is  in  his  place. 
This  is  as  if  a  curtain  shade  were  drawn 
down  full  length  and  the  lower  end  drawn 
back  into  the  room  to  permit  the  head  of 
a  bed  to  be  placed  under  it.  The  object 
of  all  these  devices  is  simply  to  give  a 
free  circulation  of  outside  air  about  Ihe 
sleeper’s  head  and  shoulders  while  the 
greater  part  of  his  body  remains  within 
a  comparatively  warm  room.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  as  to  the  care  of  tuber¬ 
culous  patients  write  to  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  105  East  22d  St.,  New 
York.  This  association  will  gladly  give 
any  needed  information  as  to  care  of 
those  having  tuberculosis  or  threatened 
by  it.  M.  B.  D. 
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Market  News 


POULTRY 


APPLES — POTATOES 


20 c ;  oysters,  qt.,  GO  to  65c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens,  lb.,  32c; 
fowls,  lb.,  30c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  30e. 


Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  36c;  £a*r  to  good,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Plums, 
fowls,  lb.,  35c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  geese,  "rm ;  G-lb.  basket,  55  to  65c;  prunes, 


srnuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  qt.,  20c;  $11  ;  marrow,  $7  to  $8;  medium,  $5.25 
y,  clover,  card,  28c;  extracted.  20c.  to  $5.50;  pea,  $4.75  to  $5.25.  Onions, 
3d  raspberries,  qt.,  45c;  strawberries,  quiet;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 

r  A..  _ 1 c _ i ....  i/  i  Q  4-  „  .  „  ..  .1  _  _ i.  no  u..  -r.  . 


lb..  85c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  GOc ;  brown,  60c; 
mixed,  55c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk, 
qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  y2  pt., 
40e ;  creamery  butter,  fancy  prints,  52c; 
dairy  prints,  52c;  cheese,  whole  milk 
cream,  33c;  skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese, 
lb.,  10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Popcorn,  on  cob,  lb.,  5c ;  shelled,  lb., 
8c ;  buckwheat  flour,  lb..  G^c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.50;  bread,  17-oz.  loaf,  6c; 
vinegar,  gal..  45c  -L  chestnuts,  qt.,  30c; 
butternuts, 
honey 
Red 

qt.,  50c;  peaches,  freestone,  per  y2  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  pears,  bu.,  $3;  dried  apples, 
lb.,  12y2c;  citrons,  each.  10  to  15c;  pie 
apples,  qt.,  8c ;  apples,  best,  peck,  75c ; 
plums,  peck,  75c;  quinces,  doz.,  30c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  6c ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25 ; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c;  cucumbers,  each, 
1  to  2e;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  15  to  18c;  car¬ 
rots,  bunch,  5c;  bu„  $1.30;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  8c ;  celery,  bunch,  10c ;  dill  pickles, 
per  100,  80c;  eggplant,  best,  15c;  me¬ 
dium,  10c;  kale.  80c;  lettuce,  large  heads, 
5c;  onions,  green,  bunch.  5c;  dry,  bu., 
$2.10;  potatoes,  peck,  30c;  pumpkins, 
each,  10  to  20c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  radishes, 
white,  bunch,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt„  15c; 
spinach,  peck,  20c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb., 
3c;  Summer  squash,  lb„  2c;  rutabagas, 
bu.,  80c;  tomatoes,  ripe,  bu.,  $1;  green, 
bu.,  80c ;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 
Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  22c;  Spring, 
lb.,  25c;  chickens,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  fowls, 
lb.,  25  to  32c ;  geese,  lb..  30c ;  guinea 
hens,  each,  $1 ;  turkeys,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to 
50c- ;  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  fowls,  lb., 
40  to  45c 


Idaho,  box,  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Quinces, 
firm;  No.  1,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  No.  2, 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Cantaloupes,  steady ; 
California  Casabas  and  honeydews.  box, 
$2  to  $2.25. 

grapes'  and  cranberries 
Grapes,  steady;  20-lb.  basket,  $1.25  to 
$1.40 ;  ton,  $100  up.  Cranberries,  firm  ; 
Cape  Cod,  bbl.,  $14  to  $15. 

BEANS - ONIONS 

Beans,  unsettled ;  kidney,  ewt.,  $9  to 


State  and  Western,  ewt.,  $2  to  $4.50; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady.  String  beans,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  100 
heads,  $5  to  $8 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  celery, 
bunch,  65  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1  ;  eggplant,  bu.,  50  to  80c ;  lettuce,  2- 
doz.  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  endive,  5-lb.  basket, 
30  to  35c;  peppers,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  toma¬ 
toes,  %-bu.  crate,  40  to  75c;  unripe,  bu., 
40  to  50c;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  GOc; 
squash,  Winter,  60  to  75c ;  spinach,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  turnips,  white  and  yel¬ 
low,  50  to  80c. 

SWEETS 

Horey,  steady;  white  comb,  lb.,  18  to 
26c;  dark,  15  to  17c.  Maple  products, 
inactive ;  sugar,  lb.,  22  to  30c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.20  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull ;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $18  to 
$20 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $21 ;  straw, 
$9  to  $11.  Wheat  bran,  ton,  carlot, 
$16.50;  middlings,  $17.50;  red  dog, 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

October  20,  1921 

MILK 

New  York  price  for  October  fluid  milk  I 
in  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.37  for  3  per 
cent  fat.  City  retail  prices:  Grade  A.! 
bottled,  18c ;  B,  bottled,  qt.,  15c ;  pt.,  10c ; 
B.  loose,  11c;  buttermilk.  11c;  certified, 
qt.,  28e;  pt.,  17c;  heavy  cream,  y2  pt.. 
29c ;  route  cream,  y>  pt.,  19c. 

BUTTER 


Butter,  lb.,  50  to  GOc;  eggs,  65  to  70c;  $35.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $41.75;  oilmeal, 

duck  eggs,  70c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35  $38.50;  hominy,  $35.75;  gluten,  $21;  oat 
to  .  c\  ,  „„  „  _  feed,  $11;  rye  middlings,  $10.75. 

Apples,  bu.,  $l.o0  to  $2.50;  grapes,  lb.,  j.  w.  c. 

7  to  8M>c;  pears,  bu.,  $2;  quinces,  bu., 

$1.75;  chestnuts,  bu.,  $12  to  $14. 

Beans,  dry,  bu.,  $4 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50 ;  doz.  bunches.  30c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  60  to  75c ;  red,  doz.  heads.  $1 ; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  75c;  carrots, 
bu.,  75c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  50c  to  $1.75;  » 
chives,  bunch,  10c;  cucumbers,  doz.,  10c; 
dill,  doz.  bunches,  15  to  25c ;  eggplant, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  endive,  doz.  heads,  35 
to  40c;  garlic,  lb.,  15c;  honey,  cap,  20 
to  25c;  squash,  Hubbard,  crate,  50  to 
75c ;  kohl-rabi,  doz..  GOc ;  lettuce,  leaf, 
crate,  75c  to  $2.50;  Boston,  doz.,  25  to 
50c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  pop¬ 
corn,  ear,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  40c ;  peppers,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.25 ;  doz.,  10  to  20c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  75c  best 

to  $1.50;  peck,  35  to  40c;  pumpkins, 
each,  5  to  15c ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 

25c;  romaine,  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c; 
rutabages,  bu.,  $1 ;  sage,  bunch,  5c ;  toma¬ 
toes.  bu.,  75c  to  $2.50;  turnips,  bu..  75c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $28  to  $25;  hav, 

No.  1.  $23  to  $25;  No.  2,  $20;  No.  3,  $17 
to  $18;  Timothy,  ton,  $27;  straw,  rye, 
ton,  $14  ;  wheat,  $12. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  12  to  16c ; 
forequarters,  lb.,  8  to  12c ;  hindquarters, 
lb.,  16  to  20c ;  dressed  hogs,  light, 
lb.,  13  to  15c ;  heavy,  lb.,  10  to  12c ; 

Spring  lambs,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  yearling 
lambs,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to 
12c ;  veal,  lb.,  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  22  to  24o-; 

Springers,  lb.,  24c;  fowls,  lb..  23  to  25c; 
roosters,  old,  lb.,  18c ;  eggs,  60  to  65c. 

Apples,  bbl.,  Spys,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  Kings, 

$5.50  to  $6 ;  Greenings,  $4.50  to  $5 ; 

Baldwins,  $4.50  to  $5;  apples,  best,  per 
100  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $3;  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.75; 


75  to  GOc. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  markets  are  full  of  produce,  and 
they  say  that  the  trucks  can  keep  up  the 
supply  if  there  is  a  railroad  strike.  Only 
light  frosts  have  appeared  yet.  Butter 
and  eggs  advance  slowly,  but  the  potato 
crop  promises  large,  and  prices  are  easy. 
Most  other  crops  are  only  fairly  active. 

BUTTER - CHEESE - EGGS 

Butter,  firm ;  creamery,  42  to  51c ; 
dairy,  36  to  43c;  crocks,  35  to  43c; 
common,  28  to  32c.  Cheese,  quiet;  flats, 
21  to  22c ;  daisies,  22  to  23c ;  longhorns, 
23  to  24c;  brick  Swiss,  26  to  30c.  Eggs, 
firm;  hennery,  60  to  75c;  State  and 
Western,  candled,  50  to  GOc;  storage  35 
to  36c. 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

.48  © 

•481,4 

Good  to  choice . 

.40  (d 

.40 

Lower  grades  . 

.30  (a 

.34 

City  made  . 

.28  ®) 

.33 

Dairy,  best  . 

.45  m 

.40 

Common  to  good . 

.31  (a> 

.42 

Packing  stock  . 

.25  @ 

.29 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy,  new . 

.22  (a ) 

.23 

Good  to  choice . 

.17  (S) 

.21 

Skims  . 

.08  @ 

.15 

EGGS 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fanev 

.82  @ 

.87 

Medium  to  good . 

.55  @ 

.72 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best . 

.00  ® 

.04 

Common  to  good . 

.35  (Sj 

.55 

Gathered,  best  . 

.57  (S' 

.58 

Medium  to  good . 

.35  & 

.50 

Lower  grades  . 

.30  @ 

.34 

Storage  . 

.32  @ 

.45 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

5.00  @ 

8.40 

Bulls  . . . 

4.75 

Cows  . 

2.00  <3> 

4.50 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs.... 

13.50  @ 

15.00 

Culls  . 

4.00  @ 

10.00 

Hogs  . 

8.75  <a 

9.75 

Sheep,  loo  lbs . 

5.00 

Lambs  . 

0.00  @ 

9.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best  . 

.45  @ 

.50 

Common  to  good . 

.30  fn 

.40 

Chickens,  choice,  lb.  . 

.35  Oi 

.38 

Fair  to  good . 

.25  m 

.32 

Roosters  . 

.18  @ 

.23 

Ducks  . 

.30  <n 

.31 

Squabs,  doz . 

9.50 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

5.75 

Pea  . 

n  £5 

Medium  . 

5  25 

Yellow  Eye  . 

7.50  45) 

8.00 

Red  kidney  . 

8.75 

White  kidney  . 

8.50  (3) 

9.00 

Apples,  bbl . 

11.00 

Pears,  bbl . 

12.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

12.00  @ 

14.50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket . 

1.50  @ 

1.75 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . 

4.50  (S! 

5.00 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

2.50  @ 

3.00 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

4.00 

State,  180  lbs . 

3.25  <a> 

3.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  basket.... 

1.25  @ 

1.40 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bunches . 

2.00  <® 

3.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

.10  @ 

.25 

a  n 


d  P 


rices 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

Johnson  city — endicott  markets  Dressed  poultry,  dull;  fowl,  28  to  36c; 

Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  boneless  roasts,  lb.,  or*  ° 

20c;  choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  18c;  neck  7 to  A'f  Ci’.  ^ees?’  }°  o<?C‘ 
cuts,  lb.,  8c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c;  unsettled;  fowl,  16  to  28c; 

round  steak,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  35  ..’TT'T  f 

to  40c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to  25c;  veal  chops,  ^  ducks’  to  ■“ uc* 

lb.,  82c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  loaf,  se’  t0 
lb.,  30c ;  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  25c ;  sausage, 
lb.,  25c ;  salt  pork,  lb.,  20c ;  pork  loin, 


90c  to  $1.25 ;  seconds,  60  to  75c ;  South¬ 
ern  sweets,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.25. 

TREE  FRUITS — MELONS 

Pears,  quiet ;  fancy,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.75  ; 


Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Lettuce,  14 -bbl.  basket 

Onions,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl 
Radishes,  100  bunches 
String  beans,  bu.  bask 
Peppers,  bu.  . . 

Romaine,  bbl.  . 
Mushrooms,  lb. 

Tomatoes,  0-basket  crate 
Three  pk.  box. 

Squash,  bbl . 

Sweet  corn,  100.. 
Cauliflower,  bu.  . 

Lima  beans,  bu . . 

HAY 

Hay,  Timothy,  No 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Shipping  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat 


AND 
1,  ton 


20, 

L 

l! 


00 

75 

00 

50 

50 

.75 

1.50 

1.00 

.75 

.50 

.50 

25 

OO 

50 

00 

50 

00 

00 


STRAW 

27.00 
25.00 
23.00 
19.00 
20.00 
20.00 
14.00 


35.00 

1.25 

4.00 

1.00 

3.00 

1.25 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.25 
.40 

2.00 

2.50 

1.50 
2.00 

3.25 

2.25 


28.00 

20.00 

24.00 

21.00 

20.00 

22.00 

17.00 


Teeth  and  Health 

(Continued  from  page  1272) 
roots  of  several  teeth,  and  the  jawbone 
had  begun  to  decay.  The  prompt  extrac¬ 
tion  of  these  teeth,  with  treatment  of  the 
bone,  stopped  the  other  trouble.  Some  of 
the  cures  and  relief  reported  from  this 
tooth  surgery  seem  almost  miraculous,  un¬ 
til  one  reads  in  this  book  how  the  poisons 
from  these  teeth  may  be  carried  through 
the  body  to  heart,  stomach,  kidneys  and 
other  organs,  and  there  begin  the  work  of 
destruction.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  many  cases  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
are  started  from  the  pus  developed 
through  pyorrhoea  and  swallowed  with  the 
food.  After  reading  this  book  we  strong¬ 
ly  advise  persons  who  suffer  from  various 
ailments  without  knowing  just  what  is 
the  matter,  to  have  their  teeth  photo¬ 


graphed  by  X-ray.  It  is  more  than  an 
even  chance  that  they  will  find  at  the 
roots  or  in  the  jawbone  the  cause  of  their 
illness. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  book  is  that  on  “Zone  therapy”  for 
the  relief  of  tooth  pains.  Dr.  Ryan  says 
that  if  the  cheek  immediately  over  the 
aching  tooth  is  pinched  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  or  squeezed  against  the 
gum,  the  ache  will  often  be  relieved.  Bet¬ 
ter  still  is  the  plan  of  putting  the  finger 
and  thumb  on  the  gums  over  the  roots  of 
the  aching  teeth  and  pressing  firmly. 
Cases  are  reported  where  this  simple 
treatment  has  so  relieved  pain  that  the 
tooth  may  be  extracted  without  any  anes¬ 
thetic. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  is  the  state¬ 
ment  that  pain  in  the  teeth  may  actually 
be  relieved  by  applying  pressure  to  the 
fingers.  The  nerves  are  evidently  grouped 
in  zones;  those  in  certain  fingers  corre¬ 
sponding  with  those  in  certain  teeth. 
For  instance,  when  thei’e  is  pain  in  a 
molar  tooth,  a  close  pressure  on  the  joint 
of  the  second  or  middle  finger  will  relieve 
the  pain.  This  seems  incredible,  but  Dr. 
Ryan  says  that  the  plan  is  actually  being 
used  by  dentists  with  success.  lie  speaks  . 
of  cases  whei’e  a  patient  with  an  aching 
tooth  calls  up  the  dentist  by  telephone  to 
know  what  fingers  must  be  banded  in 
order  to  relieve  his  teeth.  The  book  is 
quite  remarkable,  since  it  discusses  con¬ 
ditions  of  dentistry  that  are  entirely  new 
to  most  people.  We  consider  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated  beyond  all  possible  ar¬ 
gument  that  diseases  of  the  teeth  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  of  the  aches  and  ac- 
ti  ns  of  the  human  body.  Now  that  we 
are  beginning  to  understand  about  it  the 
world  will  be  better  off. 


“DROP  FORGINGS  TAKE  THE  GUESSWORK  OUT  OF  YOUR  STEELWORK.” 

(The  book,  “WHAT  IS  A  DROP  FORQ1NQ?”  tells  how  and  why.  Qet  a  copy.) 


and  pull  up 
with  a  jerk! 

Something  down  there 
went  bust!  Right  in 
the  middle  of  a  busy 
day  —  when  every 
hour  means  money ! 


There’s  no  “Alibi” 

for  the  unseen  part  that  broke!  Evidently  it  was  not 
a  member  of  that  peerless  industrial  family  known  as 


When  something  snaps  and  stops  “the 

whole  works” — and  perhaps  costs  not  only  the  replacement 
labor  and  expense  but  also  highly  valuable  time,  it  doesn’t 
help  you  much  to  say,  “Well,  I  might  have  expected  it— this 
is  not  a  DROP  FORGING.”  And  the  well-meaning  but 
guilty  little  part  that  broke  and  caused  all  the  trouble  can’t 
excuse  itself  by  its  “good  intentions.” 

If  you  had  positively  demanded  that  all  the 

little  “burden-bearing”  parts  be  equal  in  strength  to  the  larger 
parts,  no  one  could  have  sold  you  “a  risk  instead  of  certainty.” 

“A  broken  cam  may  cause  a  jam.”  Manu^ 

facturers  build  their  product  as  well  as  the  trade  demands. 
Buy  nothing  in  the  way  of  equipment — from  a  wrench  or  a 
gair  of  pliers  to  a  gang  tractor — without  asking  the  seller, 
“Just  what  parts  are  genuine 


To  get  thoroughly  posted  on  this  vital  economic 
subject  you  need  a  copy  of  the  book,  “WHAT  IS  A  DROP 
FORGING?”.  It’s  complete  and  dependable.  Brings  the 
facts  home — and  gives  the  “why”  for  every  fact. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREE.  (TODAY  IS  BEST.) 

American  Drop  Forging  Institute 

1172  Hanna  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Jht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


1289  . 


Ship  Your  RaV 


Confidence 


You  can  ship  to  us  in  perfect 
confidence,  for  we  have  been 
established  for  over  30  years.  During  this  long 
period  we  have  established  a  reputation  for 
fair  dealing.  Our  records  show  that  a  large 
number  of  trappers  have  shipped  their  entire 
catch  to  us  for  many  years  and 
not  a  single  one  has  registered  a 
complaint.  You.  too,  will  be  Sat¬ 
isfied  if  you  will  only  do  your 
bit  by  trying  us  with  perhaps  a 
small  shipment  at  first.  At  least 
write  for  our  price  list  of  up-to- 
the-minute  quotations  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  other  houses.  Then  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  our  experience  in  grading  will  be 
of  direct  benefit  to  you.  We  guarantee  you  will 
be  entirely  satisfied  or  we  will  return 

your  pelts.  Write  today  before  you  forget. 


FREE 

PRICE 

LIST 


W&KSobel 


Inc 


22'W2rthStNeWYorkCity 


Wholesale  Prices 


on 


Pipe  and  Fittings 

Save  money  on  all  standard  water 
or  steam  pipe  and  fittings.  Our 
price*  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  less 
than  you  pay  elsewhere. 

We  not  only  save  you  money  on 
pipe,  fittings,  valves  and  faucets, 
but  also  on  pulleys,  belting,  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  etc. 

Before  you  buy,  send  for  our  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  buy  supplies  from  us 
for  their  plants. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 
801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  Extra  Eggs 

will  soon  pay  for  ono  of  these 

Automatic 


Self- 
Healing 
Poultry 
Fountains 
Heaters 

IcpeDS  wator  at  the 
risrht  temperature 
day  and  nitfntin  the 
i  .  cofdeBt  weather  and 

requires  lean  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvanized 
Steel.  A  lonsr  felt  want  supplied.  Kvery  Hen-Hotine  noedn  one. 
Price  of  1  Heater  and  2  Ration  Automatic  Fountain  complete 
$1.75.  Also  made  in  3  and  4  gallon  sizes. 

W  nto  for  Circular  R  and  testimonials.  Aarenta  wanted. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  SARANAC.MICH.  | 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


Allalfa 


FineStationery  ALFRED  WlfiTNKY* 


For  Sals— Grist 


■  When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Favorite  Hens 

This  report  covers  the  49th  week  of  the 
pen  of  “Favorite  liens,’’  entered  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  the  Bergen  Co.  N.  .1.)  egg 
contest.  As  will  he  seen,  Iluth  Ann  has 
now  taken  the  lead. 

We  print  this  week  the  picture  of  Mrs. 


BY  ONF,  BAN,  It’a  KINO  OF  TIIF.  WOODS,  SaTes  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FKKF.  catalog  No.  B(58  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Crates,  On¬ 
ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages,  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU— THAT'S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

WANTED  Women  Agents  QUILTING  BflTN"m!f!feHof 

Virgin  wool,  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair  with  the  New  York  State  Wool  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Special  offer  to  Church  Societies  and 
Home  Bureau  Clubs.  Write  for  our  selling  plan. 

SIT ARTZ. NEWTON  WOOLEN  CO.,Homer.N.Y. 


i  I  MAKF.  A  DOLLAR  AN  IIO 11 II.  SELL  MEMIETH 

nS.6llIS  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  u  t  e  n  si  Is.  Sample  p  a  c  k  age  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


Mn.  IF.  E.  Smallbone,  Owner  of 
Lady  Mercer 

W.  E.  SmslRone,  owner  of  Lady  Mercer. 

Result  at  end  of  forty-ninth  week  : 

No.  1 — Mrs.  L.  C.  Markwood,  Min¬ 
eral  Co.,  W.  Va.  (Ruby)  .  .Dead 
No.  2 — Mrs.  .Tames  Maddren,  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Duchess..  132 
No.  3 — Mrs.  W.  E.  Smallbone,  Mer¬ 
cer  Co.,  N.  J.  (Lady  Mer¬ 
cer  ) .  137 

No.  4 — Mrs.  Fenton  Gall.  Berkeley 

Co.,  W.  Va.  (Olivia) .  174 

No.  5 — Mrs.  Ann  G.  Wilson.  Os¬ 
wego  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Gypsy)..  95 
No.  0 — Mrs.  Della  Balt.es,  Dutchess 

Co.,  N.  Y.  (Dutchess)  ....  Dead 
No.  7 — Mrs.  John  Shaughnasy, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Phyl¬ 
lis)  .  70 

No.  8 — Mrs.  James  O.  Cooper, 
Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  (Miss 

Beauty) .  130 

No.  9 — Mrs.  IT.  R.  Whitman,  New 
London  Co.,  Conn.  (Rho- 

da) .  140 

No.  10 — Mrs.  F.  Stanley  Atwood. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Rose¬ 
wood)  .  147 

No.  11 — Mrs.  Hayden  W.  Benton. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  ( Red 

Wing) .  170 

No.  12 — Jessie  M.  Roberts.  Oneida 

Co..  N.  Y.  (Ruth  Ann)  .  .  .  182 

No.  13— Mrs.  Robert  B.  Wilson.  Al¬ 
legany  Co.  (Farmerette)..  156 
No.  14 — Mrs.  Robert  Pye,  Rutland 

Co.,  Vt.  (Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Girl)  .  147 

No.  15 — Mrs.  L.  D.  Emmons,  Litch¬ 
field  Co.,  Conn.  (Lady 

Bountiful)  .  118 

No.  10 — Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Burr, 
Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.  (Ma¬ 
hogany  Maid)  .  138 

No.  17 — Mrs.  M.  E.  Disque,  Ven¬ 
ango  Co.,  Pa.  (Busy 

Bess) .  Ill 

No.  IS — Mrs.  William  Gehrke,  Ber¬ 
gen  Co.,  N.  ,T.  (Emma)...  21 

No  19 — Mrs.  D.  E.  Click,  Steuben 

Co.,  N.  Y.  (Queen  Pullet)  138 
No.  20 — Mrs.  Ida  M.  Costner,  Ber¬ 
gen  Co.,  N.  J.  (Peggy).. .  .Dead 
Outside  of  Pen .  108 


Green;  line  stemmed;  second  cutting;  at  lowest 
prices.  Prompt  shipment.  Let  us  quote.  FARMERS 
ALFALFA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  224  Union  Bldo  ,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


All  Wool  Knitting  tarn  £;:*-^:'‘r7yrY.\2?ri 

$1 .50  a  pound.  Postage  paid  on  five  dollar  orders. 
Write  for  samples.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine 


c  e  *  reasonable. 
Halcott,  N.  Y. 


Coal  Trade,  going,  profitable,  3 
buildings,  scales,  dwelling.  All 
$6,500.  Southern  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  Owner  retiring. 
An  opportunity.  F.  I*.  FOKHAN,  Really,  1266  Broadway,  N.  V. 


Ailing  Fowls 

O'Gte  a  while  ago  I  read  an  article 
stating  that  it  was  possible  to  tell 
whether  a  fowl  was  healthy  or  not  by 
the  color  of  its  droppings.  I  have  some 
White  Leghorns.  Among  the  older  birds 
I  notice  that  the  droppings  of  one  are  a 
light  greenish,  color,  and  among  the 
younger  ones  several  have  a  sort  of  red¬ 
dish  brown  color.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  this  indicates?  My  oldest  male 
bird  had  what  T  believe  was  the  roup.  I 
at  once  segregated  him  and  treated  him 
for  roup,  but  as  he  did  not  get  any  better 
I  decided  to  kill  him.  Now  one  of  my 
young  pullets,  of  which  the  older  cock 
was  parent,  has  developed  the  same  symp¬ 
toms,  and  I  have  separated  her  and  am 
treating  her.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is 
that  these  two  birds  in  entirely  different 
pens  should  develop  the  same  disease? 

New  York.  A.  s. 

It  is  not  possible  to  diagnose  disease 
in  fowls  by  the  color  of  the  droppings, 
though  the  color  may  be  one  indication 
that,  taken  with  others,  gives  a  correct 
elue  to  the  nature  of  any  trouble  present. 
The  normal  droppings  of  fowls  are  dark- 
colored,  rather  dry,  and  composed  at  one 
end  of  white  urates  from  the  fowl’s  kid¬ 
neys.  There  can  be  a  great  temporary 
variation  from  these  appearances,  how¬ 
ever,  without  indication  of  disease.  The 
kind  of  food  eaten  and  temporary  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels  as  to  looseness  will 
affect  the  appearance  of  the  droppings 
very  materially. 

It  would  not  he  at  all  impossible  for 
two  birds  in  different  pens  to  develop 
roup,  since  the  germs  of  this  disease  may 
ho  very  widespread.  Not  all  fowls  ex¬ 
posed  to  roup  contract  the  disease,  since 
some  are  able  to  resist  it,  and  not  all  so- 
called  roup  is  really  roup  of  the  serious 
kind.  M.  B.  D. 


STOP  HO 

JUST  WRITE  AND  SAY  YOU  WANT  TO  TRY  THE 

Automatic  Drop- Head, 

Steel  Ball  Bearing  Sewing  Machine 

When  it  arrives  use  it  free  for  one  month.  If  then  you 
are  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send  us  $3.60  and  pay  $3.60 
each  month  for  7  months  — $28.80  in  all.  If  it  does  not  suit 
you,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense.  . 

Genuine  Oak  Woodwork,  beautifully  finished;  Iron  Stand,  enam¬ 
elled  glossy  black;  Head  folds  inside, leaving  flat  table stop;  Auto¬ 
matic  Bobbin  Winder;  Self  Threading  Cylinder  Shuttle;  Adjustable  Stitch; 
All  up  to  date  improvements.  All  tools  and  accessories  free. 
25  Year  NATIONAL  Fa»M  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc.  Over  100,000 

Guarantee  DEPT.  IOO  OB  CHAMBERS  ST.,  New  York  In  Use 


Read  The  Most  Widely  Known 

Poultry  Journal 4  mKSl  25c 

Our  29th  Year.  Helpful.  IntereBtinK  Articles  Each  Month  by  Poultry 
Writers  of  National  Reputation.  $1 ,00a  Year.  Sample  Copy  h  REE. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE  Box  2  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


1000  PULLETS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Ready  to 
lay . $2.50 

Lay  in  one  month . 2.00 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

From  $5.00  up 

Stock  that  will  help  vitality  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  your  flock.  We  have  some  excep¬ 
tionally  good  birds  this  Fall.  Also  pullets 
Ready  To  Lay. 

LORD  FA  RMS 
Box  240  (G)  Methuen,  Mass. 


ForSale-S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Edgar  Briggs  selected  stock.  Purebred  Toulouse  geese. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HARRY  A.  CARNAL,  Lisbon,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ctut*1 

u.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  I  N l)K  1(111 1,1,  FARMS,  Ft 


Hatching  Eggs — Baby 
See  P.  211, 
Fort  Ann,  N.  Y 


*n,ii.hBT c  wd  Leghorn  Hens,  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Bred  to  lay  stock.  Cir.  free.  VERA  FULTON.  B-B8.  Gallipoli*.  Ohia 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

from  trap-nested  stock.  8  mid  5  dollar* 
UOCKereiS  each.  TOTH  BROS.,  Waujkokord,  Conn. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

4  months  old.  Marcy  raised  pul¬ 
lets.  Dirt  farmers’  prices.  Let  us 
send  you  full  particulars.  FLINT 
FARM,  Box  377,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

I  ni  I  /'i*  .  The  Super-hen— enough 

Jersey  Black  Giants  r^  oldEft^ .°n*T« 

capons.  Free  circular.  IF.  I*.  Ill’ll  AM,  Belmur,  N.  J. 

c.  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 

From  our  four  best  pens,  OWEN  strain  hens,  mated 
to  PEDIGREED  MALES,  Daniels’  300-egg  strain.  Large, 
vigorous  birds,  long,  deep  bodies  and  rich  REAL  RED 
COLOR.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  returned. 

THE  ISLAND  ROAD  POULTRY  FARM 

c.  KF.F.D  FERGUSON,  Ovrn.r  RAMSEY,  N,  J. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Vibert's  231  to  289-egg  strain.  #3  to  S8LO  each. 
Bred  to  lay  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels. 

A  H.  FINGAR.  Sunnybrook  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Elizaville,  N.Y. 

HONE'S  H.HODEXSLANDPI.ED8 

(Rose  and  single  comb.)  Dark,  rich  red  cockerels 
and  pullets,  tired  from  selected  layers,  03  and  885 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  all  orders. 

D.  R.  HONE  -  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Rhode  Island  Redsc 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  Cockerels  at 
885  and  $17.50  each.  All  from  large,  tiniformally 
dark  red  stock,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Saiisfaction 
guaranteed,  o.  Gr.  L.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Wanted— Black  Orpingtons  &  Rhode  Island  Reds 

50  of  each.  Pullets  and  yearlings.  State  price  in  first 

letter.  J.  I’.  Kenrns,  2806  Creston  Ave.,  N.Y.  City 

SC.  R.  f.  Red  Cockerels  that  will  improve  your 
*  (lock  ill  color  and  layiug  ability.  Syracuse  winners 
in  utility  and  fancy  classes.  BOSWELL  COLE,  Rhiiicbeck,  B.  T. 

Winter  Eggs  are  Assured  ”J°BU 

May  pullets  and  cockerels  from  best  pens,  $8  und  $5. 

I.  F.  GREGOR  -  Southport,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  Whites  S 

Trapnested  stock.  Bred  for  winter  eggs.  Cocker¬ 
els,  885  and  387.50  each.  Pullets,  38-4  each.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Q.  GE  L.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa 


ngle 

Comb 


S.  C.  Red  Pullets 

Cornelia  Mackey  Mackey  Farms  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels 

Cornell  certified.  Bred  from  certified  stock.  Bee 
Pen  2.  Storrs  Contest.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pedigreed  cockerels  from  liens  witli  official  records 
up  to  282  eggs.  Breeding  liens,  also  pullets  5  to  7 
mos.  old.  JULES  E.  FRANCAIS.  Westhampton  Beach,  N.Y. 


BARRED  ROOK  COCKERELS.  PARKS'  BEST.  March  Hutched, 
$2.75  each  ;  two  for  $5.  Splendid  Farm  raised  birds. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HAROLD  SUTTLE,  Schcnevim,  11.  Y. 


PULLETS 

40  S.  C.  Ft.  I.  Reds,  6-mos.-old . $2.50 

50  S.  O.  R.  I.  Reds,  4-mos.-old .  1.60 

200  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  3J4-mos.-old .  1.40 

C,  O.  I).  on  approval.  Good  breeding.  Raised  right. 

Homestead  Farm  Newtown,  Conn. 

ForSale— 35  S.C.  Buff  Orpington  Pullets 

heavy  laying  strain— large,  matured — true  buff. 

Three  dollars  each.  10#  discount  on  lot. 

Mrs.  ADAMS  HEATH,  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— 100  H.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets,  April  hatch, 
SB.  45  White  Leghorn  yearlings,  $1. 75.  Thompson 
strain,  April  hatch,  K  I.  Red  pullets,  $2.60;  Juno 
hatch,  $2;  yearlings.  $2.  White  Wyandotte  pullets,  April 
hatch.  $2.60;  June  hatch,  92.  BERT  PRESCOTT.  Euei  Jet.,  VI. 

*  p  R  '  L  M;yoH  Pnlloie  Twenty— $28;  Fifty-965;  One 
HATCHES  WlABUrUIIBlS  Hundred— $120.  May  Hatched. 
Twenty— $25;  Fifty— $60;  One  Hundred— $100.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  at  $2.50  each.  Also  Ducks,  Geese  and 
Turkeys  ut  Special  prices.  H  A.  SOUOER,  Box  29.  Sellerxvillc.  Pj. 

For  Sale-White  Holland  Turkeys 

Pine  Breeding  Stock.  All  ages. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  THOMPSON. Rural  Route  No.  I.Mays  Landinij.N.  J. 


Horning 


<a  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Toms,  $12:  Hens, 
$10;  Trios,  $85.  FIONA  HORNING,  Onego,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  u  TO|;NC  BLAOK  TOM  turkey 


{.  LOCKLEY 


Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10,  Yardley,  Pa 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels  For  Sale 

From  hens  with  Storrs  Contest  Records.  -My  birds 
at  Storrs  have  made  records  as  high  ns  265.  272,  281, 
and  "College  Queen”  with  308.  Guarantee  with  every 
bird.  Send  for  circular.  0.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton.  R.  I. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Males  and  females  for  sale,  from  stock  I  imported  direct. 

Records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apuluchln,  N,  Y. 


Blue,  White  and  Colored  Muscovies  can, cpenkin,  prem 

cited,  Runner  and  East  India  Ducks,  95  per  pair.  Tou¬ 
louse,  also  wild  geese  and  ducks  for  decoy.  Pearl  Guinea 

fowl,  $3  per  pair.  E.  I*.  Nhelmldlnc,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


A  RISE,  Colored  MUSCOVY8,  95  pair.  $7  trio. 
■  JESSIE  REYNOLDS  -  Petersburg,  New  Yore 


LIGHT  Pnnl/orolo  Molllo  W  elllngton  Strain. 
BRAHMA  llUbKBIBIo  America’s  best  layers.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  $N,  $12  and  $15.  L.  6.  UliCKEI,,  Walden,  N.Y. 


T  iorfll-  tridC  Hens,  9-1;  Cocks,  95;  <  ock- 

Ldglll  DldniUdf)  erels,  98.50.  Three  Hens 
and  Cockerel,  $15.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  Norfolk.  Cnnn. 


Heady 

n  Rcdf 


_  -to-Lay  Pullets,  98  each  ;  cockerels,  $5.  It.  I 
Reds.  A.  B.  II ALL,  Wallingford,  Conn 

For  Sale-Extra  Fine  Barron  Cockerels  eSorthr” 

for  ten  dollars.  SUNNY  COVE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  I.  Lexington.  Vi. 

Pino  Rroorlc  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas, 
r lllc  DIgcUo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  F ARM,  Tellord.  P«. 


pfS'c?  ducks 

I  EKIN 


America's  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y. 


Trio  Black  Giants  and  Cockerels  Sale 

Also  June  hatched  White  and  Barred  Rock  Pullets. 

II.  F.  SON1JEK  -  Toms  Kiver,  N.  J. 

Siluor  iT'amninno  Hens  from  my  breeding  pens. 

liver  V^ampmes  $82.50  each  Cockerels,  own 
brothers  to  Morris  Co.  Fair  winners,  385  each. 

MacPHERSON  FARM  Millington,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  130 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yif„"  Hens 

381.75  each.  In  lots  of  20-381.50  each.  Also  150 
Pullets,  April  hatched,  about  r  eady  to  lay,  382.50 
each  in  lots  of  20.  Stock  unexcelled  for  laying  quali¬ 
ties.  H.  GOKL.EY,  Route  58,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

GIANT  ROUEN  IUICKH,  $3,  $8.50.  Barred  Rock 
pullets,  $1.50.  -  L.  COMPTON,  Dias  Creek,  N.  J 

Minorca  Cockerels,  5  months  old,  tine  stock 
*2.50  to  *3.00.  J.  C.  McMurdy,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Trio  of  4-yr.-old  Geese,  Toulouse  Variety 

Splendid  breeders,  S2T  ■  MacPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  1. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  Rodman  New  York 


RABBITS 


I  The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbitries  I 

=  Our  Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zeulands  are  unsurpassed  i 
|  in  tliis  region.  This  is  attested  by  the  unprecedent-  = 
|  ed  call  upon  us  for  Bucks.  Let  us  have  your  inqui-  | 
i  l  ies.  Do  not  ask  us  for  a  list  of  our  stock  ;  tell  us  | 
=  about  what  you  want.  Special,  this  week  :  A  I’ulr  | 
I  of  Clnnsy  New  Zealand  Reds,  nine  months  old,  5 
|  ready  to  breed.  Only  97.00.  Size  and  color  that  § 
=  will  please.  1 

1  THEO.  S.  MOORE  -  Slocklon,  N.  J.  | 

. . . 

FDR  RAM?  or  Exchange — ltLACK  SIBERIAN  1IARF.8 

BROWN’S  POULTRY  FARM  -  Wbstboro,  Mass. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS  Sacrifice  tale.  You  up:  and  old.  From 
large,  pedigreed,  leg.  stock.  ATQX  HARE  FARM,  Htilartawn.  Pa. 
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Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  ex¬ 
posing  the  deceptions  of  portrait  houses 
and  the  tricks  played  on  country  people. 
One  of  the  worst  offenders  has  been  the 
Chicago  Portrait  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
The  “lucky  envelope”  and  other  schemes 
of  this  concern  have  been  repeatedly  ex¬ 
posed  in  these  columns. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Wash¬ 
ington,  under  date  of  September  20,  1921, 
issued  a  complaint  against  the  company 
which  is  too  long  to  print,  but  the  essen¬ 
tial  facts  of  one  of  the  charges  against 
the  company  are  as  follows :  That  as  an 
inducement  to  prospective  customers  to 
purchase  its  portraits  represent  the  ac¬ 
tual  values  of  said  portraits  to  be  much 
greater  than  they  in  fact  are.  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  usual  prices  to  be  far  in  excess 
of  the  prices  at  which  said  portraits  ac¬ 
tually  sell ;  and  then  offers  said  pros¬ 
pective  customers  pretended  special  prices 
which  are  usually  much  less  than  the 
represented  actual  values  and  usual  prices 
of  said  portraits;  that  such  pretended 
special  prices  are  made  upon  the  claimed 
consideration  that  such 'prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  will  recommend  the  portraits  and 
advertise  the  business  of  respondent  in 
the  respective  communities  in  which  they 
live,  or  by  inducing  prospective  customers 
to  participate  in  a  drawing  for  a  so- 
called  “lucky  envelope”  from  a  number 
of  envelopes  carried  by  agents  of  respon¬ 
dent  for  that  purpose,  the  greater  number 
of  which  envelopes  contain  coupons  or 
trade  checks  which  purport  to  entitle 
those  drawing  same  to  discounts  from  the 
represented  usual  prices  of  portraits  sold 
by  respondent;  and  such  drawings  are  so 
manipulated  by  agents  of  respondent  that 
each  prospective  customer  receives  one  of 
said  “lucky  envelopes” ;  that  the  prices 
represented  by  the  respondent  to  be  the 
usual  prices  of  its  portraits  are  fictitious 
and  misleading,  and  are  calculated  to  and 
actually  do  mislead  and  deceive  pur¬ 
chasers  as  to  the  values  of  said  portraits 
and  their  usual  selling  prices,  and  mis¬ 
lead  and  deceive  them  into  the  belief  that 
they  are  obtaining  said  portraits  at  prices 
substantially  below  their  usual  selling 
prices  and  below  their  true  values  or 
worth  when  they  buy  at  the  pretended 
special  prices  offered  by  the  respondent. 
That  as  a  further  inducement  to  pros¬ 
pective  customers  respondents  represent 
their  portraits  to  '  be  hand  paintings, 
whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact  such  por¬ 
traits  are  not  hand  paintings. 

In  a  later  issue  we  shall  give  a  synopsis 
of  the  Commissioner’s  findings  bearing  on 
deceptions  of  schemes  to  induce  those 
ordering  a  portrait  to  buy  a  cheap  frame 
with  the  picture. 

Last  February  my  husband  became  in¬ 
terested  in  fox  hunting,  and  desired  a 
good  fox  dog.  He  was  in  a  hurry  for  the 
dog,  and  sent  a  certified  check  to  West¬ 
minster  Kennels,  Tower  Hill,  Ill.  The 
check  was  for  $50,  and  was  mailed  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  I  think.  The  promise  was  the 
dog  would  be  shipped  at  once.  We 
waited  a  month,  and  no  dog  came,  al¬ 
though  we  heard  from  A.  E.  Humphry, 
the  proprietor,  once  or  twice  that  he 
would  ship  dog  soon.  At  the  end  of 
March,  the  hunting  being  over  for  the 
year,  my  husband  wrote  and  asked  Mr. 
Humphry  to  return  his  money,  as  he 
would  have  no  use  for  a  dog  for  nearly 
a  year.  We  needed  the  money.  A  good 
dog  in  six  weeks  could  have  paid  for 
himself  and  we  would  have  had  our 
money  and  the  dog,  too.  Getting  no  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  writing  Mr.  Humphry,  and 
as  the  paper  printing  advertisement  does 
not  back  their  advertisers,  we  took  the 
matter  up  with  our  county  prosecutor. 
After  a  letter  or  two  regarding  the  mat¬ 
ter  we  sent  a  draft  on  tlm  bank  at  Tower 
Hill,  Ill.,  which  was  later  returned  with 
the  information  that  Mr.  Humphry  had 
no  funds  there  and  they  had  since  re¬ 
fused  him  the  privilege  of  using  their 
name  as  a  reference,  as  he  was  worth¬ 
less.  Our  county  prosecutor  has  written 
to  the  prosecutor  there  to  see  if  the  laws 
of  Illinois  are  such  that  a  man  can  do 
business  in  that  way  and  get  by  with  it. 
Michigan.  MRS.  G.  G.  H. 


the  second  time  with  no  money  in  the 
bank  to  meet  it  is  sufficient  grounds  to 
call  the  good  faith  of  this  dog  dealer  into 
question.  Dog  dealers  are  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  lot  as  a  class,  and  it  is  generally 
“dealers”  and  not  the  breeders  who  are 
the  most  persistent  advertisers  in  the 
sporting  papers.  Caution  is  recommended 
in  sending  remittances  to  unknown 
dealers  in  publications  that  do  not  stand 
behind  their  advertisements. 

We  come  to  you  with  “praise  and 
thanksgiving”  in  our  hearts  for  the  very, 
very  great  appreciation  of  “Publisher’s 
Desk”  department.  Really,  we  believe 
we  have  saved  many  dollars  by  heeding 
your  truly  timely  advice.  This  page  is 
indeed  a  most  wonderful  asset  to  anyone. 
Thanks  in  reality  for  this  page.  We  are 
sending  herewith  a  copy  of  a  lease  that  is 
going  the  rounds  in  our  section.  We  have 
no  gas  or  oil  wells  in  this  country.  What 
do  you  think  of  our  signing  this  lease? 

Virginia.  m.  g.  &  son. 

This  is  the  old  regulation  “oil  lease” 
again.  As  usual,  the  other  party  to  the 
lease  is  an  unknown  individual  with  no 
known  responsibility,  and  if  he  represents 
some  responsible  oil  concern  it  is  not  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  lease.  Therefore  the  lease 
•binds  the  farm  owner  “hard  and  fast” 
without  any  corresponding  advantages. 
There  is  no  provision  that  compels  the 
other  party  to  the  lease  to  drill  for  oil  on 
the  farm  at  any  time,  and  of  course  the 
lease  prevents  the  farmer  from  drilling 
himself,  or  allowing  anyone  else  to  do  so. 
The  lease  is  all  one-sided,  with  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  farmers’  interests.  Before 
considering  a  lease  at  all  the  farm  owner 
should  make  sure  that  the  other  party  to 
the  lease  is  a  responsible  oil  company, 
and  then  the  farm  owner  should  go  to  his 
own  lawyer  and  have  him  draw  up  a 
lease  that  will  give  him  proper  protection 
and  advantages  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  to  all  concerned.  Never  sign  a 
“ready-made”  lease  with  those  claiming 
to  represent  oil  concerns. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  L 
P.  Gunson  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  sell  their  seed.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  their  seeds  are  all  right,  and 
are  they  fair  dealing  with  the  farmers? 
New  York.  j.  g.  d. 

The  methods  of  L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  been  explained 
many  times  in  this  department,  but  some 
old  readers  may  have  overlooked  the  ad¬ 
vice  given,  and  new  members  of  Tiie 
Rural  family  require  a  repetition  at  this 
time.  The  concern  sells  its  seeds  through 
agents,  which  is  an  expensive  method,  and 
their  price  is  correspondingly  high.  Ex¬ 
travagant  claims  are  made  for  the  seeds, 
such  as  “oats  yield  100  bushels  per  acre,” 
new  varieties  of  potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  “yield 
double  ordinary  varieties.”  Whether  the 
varieties  are  new  or  just  old  kinds  under 
a  new  name  no  one  knows  except  the 
company  itself.  We  have  many  reports 
that  the  Gunson  seeds  do  not  yield  better 
than  the  common  varieties,  and  in  many 
cases  are  very  inferior.  We  had  a  case 
last  year  where  admittedly  orders  were 
taken  for  oats  on  the  strength  of  the  1919 
crop  samples  and  inferior  1920  crop  of¬ 
fered  for  delivery.  George  K.  Iligbie  & 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  operate  on  the  same 
basis.  The  agents  of  both  will  soon  be 
on  the  road  soliciting  orders.  The  farm¬ 
ers  who  get  caught  cannot  blame  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  for  their  predicament. 


What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  relia¬ 
bility  and  assets  of  the  Silver  Fox  and 
Fur  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  of  which  I 
enclose  a  circular?  h.  j.  b. 

New  York. 


The  proprietor  of  Westminster  Ken¬ 
nels  sent  us  a  check  last  month  refunding 
the  remittance  of  this  subscriber,  but  it 
went  to  protest  also.  Sending  a  check 


As  we  understand  the  advertisement  of 
this  concern,  the  assets  of  the  company 
are  matters  to  be  determined  in  the 
future  except  that  mention  is  made  of 
the  location  of  a  ranch.  The  profits  of 
the  business  are  all  figured  out  to  a  nicety, 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  “hog 
ranch”  profits  were  figured  out  by  pro¬ 
moters  of  those  enterprises  a  few  years 
ago.  There  are  no  doubt  just  as  many 
pitfalls  in  rearing  foxes  as  with  pigs, 
chickens,  etc.,  and  the  overhead  expenses 
in  managing  these  corporations  for  con¬ 
ducting  any  farm  enterprise  usually  eat 
up  all  prospective  profits  before  any  pro¬ 
fit  is  made.  We  would  not  advise  anyone 
putting  money  into  such  propositions 
with  the  expectation  of  getting  rich  there¬ 
by,  or  without  considering  the  probability 
of  losing  all  he  puts  iu. 


What  Happened 

To  Mi!  J.  Smith 

T  ET  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  represent  the  typical  citizen  of  these 
United  States  who  works  for  a  living,  pays  his  bills  and  saves  when 
he  can. 

Time  was  when  Mr.  J.  Smith’s  dollar  bought  a  dollar’s  worth  of  goods 
anywhere,  but  for  a  long  time  it  had  been  taking  two  to  buy  what  one 
used  to  buy.  That  was  before  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Charles 
William  Stores ;  before  he  used  Your  Bargain  Book  as  his  buying  guide. 
When  the  Big  Book  first  arrived  at  his  home,  Mr.  Smith  needed  a  suit 
of  clothes.  He  found  what  seemed  just  what  he  wanted  on  page  322 — 
a  guaranteed  all-wool  blue  serge  suit  at  $17.98.  It  was  his  first  order 
and  being  a  shrewd  and  experienced  buyer,  he  was  skeptical.  But  when 
the  suit  arrived  his  skepticism  vanished  and  enthusiasm  took  its  place. 
He  knew  that  at  last  he  had  found  the  place  where  he  could  get  back  to 
the  dollar  for  dollar  basis  again. 

What  he  received  was  a  conservative  three-button,  single-breasted  model 
that  looked  and  felt  and  eventually  wore  like  the  $40  and  $50  kind  he 
had  previously  thought  good  value.  And  this  suit  fitted  him  well,  too. 
Like  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  other  Mr.  Smith’s  all  over  the 
country  are  finding  scores,  yes  hundreds,  of  bargains — real  ones — big 
ones — for  every  member  of  their  families  in  the  Bargain  Book. 

They  have  found  New  York  Styles,  dependable  quality  and  low  prices 
all  combined  in  women’s  suits,  dresses  and  other  wearing  apparel  of 
every  kind,  as  well  as  men’s  clothes  and  clothes  for  the  children.  They 
have  found  money  saving  opportunities  in  furniture,  carpets,  draperies, 
household  equipment  and  dozens  of  other  things. 

And  for  the  farmer  this  book  offers  further  big  opportunities  for  saving 
money.  Here  he  will  find  a  wealth  of  low  priced  necessities  for  the 
man  out-of-doors — and  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands — tools  of 
all  kinds  for  every  man.  If  you  have  not  already  discovered  that  The 
Charles  William  Stores  Big  Catalog  is  a  short  cut  to  economical  living, 
write  for  your  copy  today. 

We  call  it  Your  Bargain  Book  and  the  name  tells  a  true  story.  Use  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  nozv. 


1 

•—*  I  Sale  Book 

jASulg!  Coupon 

The  Charles  William  Stores,  Inc. 
806  Stores  Building 

. -r lT  -r  -unrun— -jg  rP^W~~f jfB  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  mo  FREE 
your  Fall  and  Winter  Bargain 
Book  showing  the  new  low  prices. 

|  Name . . . 

Address . 

TheCharles William  Stores  inc. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  atlvance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  experienced  in  fruit, 
graduate  two-year  course  in  agriculture,  would 
like  position  as  foreman  or  manager  on  a  fruit 
farm.  ADVERTISER  9543,  care  Rural  New- 
Ytrker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical,  thorough,  up- 
to-date  farm  manager;  experienced  in  handling 
large  farms,  raising  and  handling  all  kinds  of 
stock,  machinery,  help  and  nil  kinds  of  crops; 
let.  me  hear  from  yon.  F'.  W.  L.,  152  State 
Street,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  agricultural  school  graduate, 
desires  position  on  modern  farm;  four  years’ 
practical  experience;  Orange  or  Ulster  County 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  9566,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WILL  lease  some  fully  equipped  farm  on  shares, 
or  manage  high-class  farm  on  salary;  life  ex¬ 
perienced;  careful  farmer;  wife  excellent  house¬ 
keeper.  ADVERTISER  9565,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PLYMOUTH,  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm,  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excellent  View 
of  Plymouth  Hay  and  its  historic  places;  Ply¬ 
mouth  County  Club  golf  links  and  valley;  also 
the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen  on  all  sides; 
no  handsomer  natural  location  on  north  or  south 
shore;  three  miles  out.;  warranty  deed  calls  for 
40  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked  with  the  very 
best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  prosperous  turkey 
produce  business  established.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  THOMAS  REILY,  Chiltoiwllle, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


FARM  WANTED— Hoarding  section,  New  York 
State;  rent  or  buy;  stocked;  .$1,000  down; 
bargain;  no  agents.  LEVINE,  189  Division  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade  for  small  farm,  farm  230 
acres,  fully  stocked;  if  interested  write  for 
particulars.  C.  E.  WELGHEU,  IJnadilla,  *N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm;  3,000  fruit  trees: 

10  minutes  railroad  station;  only  $7,000;  easy 
terras.  E.  D.  HUFFMAN,  R.  D.  2,  Marshalls 
Creek,  Pa. 

UP-TO-DATE  FARMER,  Dane,  witli  practical 
experience  in  dairy  and  hog  business,  wants 
to  rent  well-equipped,  well-stocked  farm;  long 
lease;  cash  or  shares;  have  registered  high-bred 
Poland  China  herd.  T.  ARNDAL,  Irvington,  Va. 


WANTED — A  farm  bred  young  man  with  col¬ 
lege  or  high  school  education  and  some  prom¬ 
ise  as  a  salesman:  position  requires  pep  and 
enthusiasm,  but  promising  and  permanent  for 
right  man.  Address  Employer,  AD\  ERTISLK 
9585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
montli  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age,  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
If  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  YU 


WANTED — Married  man  as  assistant  herdsman 
on  dairy  farm;  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  care  and  feeding  of  cows  and  the  raising  of 
calves’  send  references  and  state  salary  desired 
In  first,  letter.  ADVERTISER  0491.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  cook  wanted.  Irish  Catholic  preferred, 
for  adult  family  of  eight;  private  house; 
salary  $00:  no  washing;  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  9547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  with  farm  experience  for  poultry  'arm; 

three  cows,  team  horses;  house  and  privileges; 
good  living  conditions:  opportunity  and  advance¬ 
ment  to  right  man;  references  required;  Finger 
Lake  region,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  9556,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  LABORER  WANTED— Middle  aged  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  no  children  preferred;  must  lie 
experienced  in  nil  farm  work  and  a  good  dry 
hand  milker.  Apply  R.  E.  ELLIS,  Franklin 
Lake  Road,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple,  25  to  35,  energetic, 
not  afraid  of  work,  for  night  watchman  and 
laundress;  salary,  $1,200  per  year  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


W  VNTED — A  woman  capable  of  doing  good 
plain  cooking  and  general  housework  for  fam¬ 
ily  of  two;  good  home  to  right  person.  AD\  ER- 
TISER  9564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED — Superintendent  for  an  estate  in 
Westchester  County;  must  have  all  ’round  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming  and  managing  estate.  Ad¬ 
dress  .giving  references.  ADVERTISER  9596, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  married  man  for  or- 
chaial  work;  honesty  and  "get  there”  de¬ 
manded;  rent  and  wood  furnished  (Waterbury). 
ADVERTISER  9577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1,  for  place  near  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  practical  farmer,  whose  wife  would  do 
general  housework  for  family  of  two;  could  have 
two  rooms  in  owner's  house  or  live  in  separate 
cottage;  give  full  particulars,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  wages.  ADVERTISER  9571,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  family  in  country,  Westchester 
County,  near  New  York  City,  Protestant  white 
girl  as  waitress  and  chambermaid;  family  em¬ 
ploys  two  servants,  each  having  cheerful  room; 
reply,  stating  references,  age  and  nationality 
and  wages  expected.  Address  ADVERTISER 
9575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker;  $25  and  board  this  Winter  tor  a 
good  man.  ’Phone  42-M.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  LADY  ALONE,  neat,  industrious,  respect¬ 

able  person  to  assist  with  housework  and  sew¬ 
ing;  other  heli>  kept:  state  age,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  expected  and  give  references;  good  place. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9582,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  woman  for  light  housework; 

good  home;  Vj  mile  from  t lie  station;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  9581,  care  Rural  NeW- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Housekeeper  in  widower's  home;  3 
in  family;  no  washing;  large  poultry  plant  on 
premises;  all  conveniences  in  house:  treated  as 
one  of  family;  in  city  limits;  no  objections  to 
child;  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  A.  N. 
KORNMAN,  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  operate  80-acre  West¬ 
chester  farm;  references  as  to  ability  and 
character  required;  salary  $75  per  month,  with 
house,  fuel,  milk  and  garden;  will  also  receive 
percentage  of  profits  if  lie  proves  satisfactory , 
wife  to  hoard  extra  help;  in  replying  state  full 
particulars  ns  to  age.  nationality,  experience 
and  size  of  family;  enclose  copies  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  9593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  -oumanion 
and  assist  in  taking  care  of1  aged  man.  MRS. 
CHARLES  E.  LLOYD,  R.  F.  D.,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Chauffeur,  Ford  mechanic,  operator 
of  farm  tractor;  must  understand  electric 
compression  pump  and  upkeep  and  repairs  of 
ru<'1i  machinery;  state  wages  and  references  in 
reply.  E.  DRURY,  Westbury,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


Situations  W anted 


WITO  wants  to  hire  a  working  farm  manager? 

Thirty  years’  experience  on  dairy  farms:  mar¬ 
ried:  American:  age  40:  five  boys:  can  handle 
30-cow  farm  with  own  family;  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  9530,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Americans,  would  like  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  man  general  farm  work;  wife 
as  cook;  references.  GUY  C.  BROCKWAY, 
Lyme,  N.  H. 


MARRIED  farmer  wants  position:  capable  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge:  understands  machinery,  stock, 
tractors,  etc.;  $80  per  month,  house,  etc.:  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  9539,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  woman  with  small  child  wishes 
housework;  state  full  particulars  in  letter. 
ADVERTISER  9562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  truck  driver  or  caretaker 
of  dry  cattle:  single,  American;  can  furnish 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  9540,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Single  man;  experi¬ 
enced  cattle  ranger:  understanding  all  farm 
products:  can  run  all  farm  machinery ;  state  sal- 
nrv  when  answering.  R.  F.  MILLER,  150  East 
108th  St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  of  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate  or  dairyman  of  purebred  stock; 
American;  married;  four  in  family;  New  Jersey 
State  preferred;  best  reference.  Apply  BOX 
No.  51,  New  Vernon,  N.  ,T. 

_ _ _ _ 

GARDENER,  Swedish,  married,  one  child, 
wishes  position  in  country:  understand  flowers, 
poultry;  good  mechanic,  handy  man,  also  drive 
car;  wife  to  help  in  house  or  laundry.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  wishes  position  on 
farm;  competent  to  take  entire  charge;  know 
farming,  stock,  machinery  in.  every  detail;  good 
references;  state  wages  first  letter.  BOX  42, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  on  dairy  or 
poultry  farm;  first-class  dry  hand  milker. 
ADVERTISER  9570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  POULT RYM AN,  single,  employed 
at  present,  but  open  for  engagement;  five 
years’  practical  experience.  Including  short 
course  training;  two  years  with  present  em¬ 
ployer;  proficient  baby  chick  man.  L.  WAT¬ 
KINS,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


WORKMAN  wants  position  on  farm  with  house, 
etc.,  where  an  honest,  willing  worker  will  be 
appreciated;  married;  two  children,  school  age; 
wife  willing  to  help  with  housework;  state  wages 
and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9576,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  middle-aged,  no  children, 
qualified  to  take  full  charge  of  small  private 
place;  best  of  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG,  educated  American,  25.  with  business 
and  farming  experience,  is  open  for  a  good 
paying  proposition;  who  can  offer  one?  can  sup¬ 
ply  reference  as  to  personality,  ability  and  am¬ 
bition.  ADVERTISER  9584,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  20  years  old,  knows  all  dairy  and 
farm  work;  able  to  handle  any  make  of  ear, 
wishes  position.  State  wages  to  FRED  STEIN- 
EN.  JR.,  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  man,  age  34,  understands  care  of 
horses,  poultry  or  dairying,  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  estate  where  mother  could  keep 
one  or  two  boarders;  good  housekeeper  and  cook; 
can  furnish  A1  reference  as  to  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  Address  ADVERTISER  9583,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  Protestant,  middle  age,  no 
had  habits,  life  experience  farming,  poultry, 
hog.  fruit,  truck;  handy  all  kinds  tools;  capable 
taking  full  charge:  have  Ford  ear;  No.  1  refer¬ 
ence;  wants  congenial  home,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  Southern  State;  write  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  9579,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULT  RYM  AN,  whose  past  record  proves  nbility 
to  get  results,  open  for  position,  private  or 
commercial;  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  great 
long  ad.  praising  my  different  qualifications; 
suffice  it  to  say  I  have  had  over  15  years’  prac¬ 
tical  and  scientific  experience;  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  owner  who  desires  to  employ  work¬ 
ing  manager  who  can  positively  make  good; 
married;  no  family.  ADVERTISER  9o88,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  elderly,  Swiss,  single,  practical 
experience,  would  like  to  care  for  small  poul¬ 
try  plant;  willing;  good  worker;  references. 
ADOLF  HOFMANN,  101  West  36tli  Street,  New 
York. 


FARMER,  married,  American,  desires  position; 

experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming;  dairy 
work  preferred.  GEORGE  JACOBS,  It.  D.  3, 
Brewster,  N.  Y, 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  16  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  all  branches,  wishes  position. 
ADVERTISER  9589.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  21  years  old;  life  experience  of 
any  kind  of  general  farm  work  or  cord  wood 
dumping.  ADVERTISER  9590,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager  or  herdsman; 

voting;  single;  graduate;  experienced:  refer¬ 
ences.  HARLAN  LANFEAR,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


LICENSED  milk  tester  desires  position:  exper¬ 
ienced  graduate;  single;  reference,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wishes  to  operate  poultry  plant 
on  salary  and  commission  basis;  five  years’ 
experience.  ADVERTISER  9592.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Managing  housekeeper’s  position  by 
refined  woman  of  experience  and  ability;  pre¬ 
fer  gentleman’s  home  where  there  are  children; 
count '  v.  Write  ADVERTISER  9594,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  conditioning  and  Winter 
production;  can  manage  plant  successfully. 
ADVERTISER  9505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  in  orchard;  white, 
23;  graduate  college  course  in  horticulture; 
one  year’s  experience  in  large  commercial  or¬ 
chard:  thoroughly  understands  pruning.  A.  P. 
SMITH,  Apt.  38,  930  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  to  enter  into  poultry 
business  as  partner  with  party  wtio  has  estab¬ 
lished  plant;  thoroughly  experienced;  or  would 
consider  managing  a  plant  on  profit-sharing 
tiasis.  ADVERTISER  9569,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm;  Northeastern  Con¬ 
necticut;  near  good  markets;  never-failing 
stream;  no  stones;  machine  worked;  good  build¬ 
ings.  For  full  particulars  address  owner, 
ADVERTISER  9462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNUSUAL  FARM  FOR  RENT— Low  cash  rate 
and  long-term  lease  to  rigiit  man;  in  famous 
Chester  Valley,  fronting  on  Lincoln  Highway,  28 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia;  100  acres  farm  land; 
25  acres  meadow;  10-aere  orchard,  in  addition, 
to  be  worked  on  shares;  two  modern  houses,  two 
barns,  silo,  etc.,  in  first-class  condition;  appli¬ 
cant  must  demonstrate  responsibility  and  ability. 
Address  LOOHIEL  FARMS,  Exton,  Chester  Co., 
Pa. 


FARM  for  sale  of  160  acres;  well  fruited  witli 
large  and  small  fruit;  well  watered;  new  out¬ 
buildings;  first-class  11-room  house  in  good  re¬ 
pair;  two  cellars;  suitable  for  two  families.  N. 
H.  MESIOK,  Glenco  Mills,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  FOR  SALE— Central  Ohio;  6,000 
cherry,  3,000  peach,  1,000  pear,  2,000  plums, 
8,000  apples,  four  acres  of  grapes.  BOX  436, 
Bennington,  Vt, 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  100  acres,  in  good  state  of 
cultivation;  all  stock,  tools  and  crops;  one 
mile  from  shipping  station  and  town  of  over 
1.000;  $10,000;  this  is  a  bargain;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHAS.  H.  EMENS,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


226  ACRES  good  farming  land;  Vermont.  FRED 
STONE,  Vergennes,  Vt. 


100  ACRES — 35  cultivated;  balance  good  timber; 

near  town;  crops,  stock  and  equipment; 
$5,500;  half  cash.  E.  MITCHELL,  Greenwood, 
Del. 


FINE  river  farm,  318  acres;  one  of  the  best  in 
Delaware  County;  good  buildings;  best  water, 
fruit  and  location;  electric  lights,  furnace,  hot, 
cold  water;  milking  machine,  tractor,  full 
equipment,  milk  truck;  57  head  Iloisteins,  12 
registered;  4(  horses,  hens;  plenty  timber;  also 
Maxwell  touring  car;  will  be.  sold  at  a  bargain. 
Full  information  by  writing  LOCK  BOX  23, 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 360-acre  grain  and  dniry  farm;  fine 
location;  fully  equipped.  Owner,  J.  W. 
TEMPI. IN,  Coatesville,  Ta. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  farm;  cheap;  Tompkins 
County;  good  buildings;  macadam  road;  well 
watered.  Particulars  of  owner,  KATHERINE 
UTTER,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 300  acres  rich  soil,  all  tillable; 

finest  location;  good  buildings;  $100  acre; 
$2,000  down;  $2,000  yearly,  which  comes  off  the 
principal:  no  interest  to  he  paid  on  mortgage. 
L.  MEYERS,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


41-ACRE  FARM — Twelve  miles  from  Reading; 

good  buildings;  $1,800.  E.  ENDRES,  Robe- 
sonia,  Pa. 


POULTRY  FARM,  electric  lighted;  capacity 
1,500  hens;  6-room  bungalow;  main  road  As¬ 
htray  Park  to  Lakewood.  E.  BIGELOW,  Bel- 
mar,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Village  farm.  BOX  145,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


20-ACRE  farm;  ideal  for  poultry  and  truck;  on 
State  road;  price  $100  per  acre.  W.  HARRI¬ 
SON,  R.  D.  2,  Newfleld,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  HERE — 525-acres;  110  in  orchard; 

all  equipment  and  stock;  $30,000;  or  $15,000 
one-half  interest.  RTJMSEY  SMITH,  Hanging 
Rock,  W,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  truck  fruit  and  berry  farm, 
1  y2  miles  from  Lakewood,  N.  .T. ;  7-room  house 
and  outbuilding;  good  loam  soil.  Owner.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUBURBAN  FARM;  22  acres;  10-room  d  11- 
ing;  all  improvements;  large  barn;  two-  .ory 
garage;  all  nearly  new:  numerous  other  out¬ 
buildings;  throe  good  wells;  pneumatic  water 
system:  2  acres  grapes;  5  asparagus;  1  apples 
and  peaches;  10  minutes  to  station;  also  16 
acres  detached;  6  in  bearing  apples  in  prime 
condition;  farm  is  paying  14  to  16  per  cent  on 
asking  price;  equipment  Included,  all  for  $21,- 
000  ;  40  per  cent  cash.  ADVERTISER  9560,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm;  31  acres;  equipped;  Central 
New  York’s  Alfalfa  section,  near  State  road 
and  village;  buildings  painted;  good  repair; 
price  $8,500;  $4,000  cash:  balance  on  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  9567.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR.  SAT.E — Equipped  farm;  100  acres.  BENJ. 
KELLER,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— To  purchase  an  attractive,  inexpen¬ 
sive  little  farm,  50  to  100  miles  from  New 
York  City,  or  would  negotiate  with  owner  of 
same,  who  would  connect  with  n  hotel  man  de¬ 
sirous  of  building  a  high-class  clientele  for 
Summer  hoarders.  Address  ADVERTISER  9572, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


115  ACRES — Productive,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.,  dairy; 

horse  and  hay  barns,  silo,  two  henhouses, 
dwelling  house:  buildings  in  good  shape. 
ADVERTISER  9574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  with  some  experience  !n 
the  poultry  business,  with  capital  to  go  in 
partnership;  I  will  furnish  land  and  buildings; 
quite  a  business  established  now;  if  you  mean 
business,  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
9578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - - - a 

FOR  SALE — On  State  road,  near  Newburgh,  N. 

Y.,  one  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  Orange 
County;  144  acres;  10-room  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences:  100-foot  barn;  silo:  other  outbuild¬ 
ings:  fully  stocked  and  equipped.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-aere  machine-tillable  farm:  house, 
6  rooms,  no  improvements;  barn;  chicken  coop 
14x100  feet;  two  wells;  other  outbuildings;  fruit 
bearing  trees;  one  mile  south  of  station  and  vil¬ 
lage  Harlingen,  Somerset  Co..  N.  .T.;  possession 
at  once.  Owner,  VICTOR  KNIKS.  R.  F.  I).  No. 
3.  Box  119,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Farm,  direct  from  owner;  cash; 

fully  equipped;  within  100  miles  from  New 
York  City;  near  State  road:  50  acres  up;  send 
full  description  and  price.  LOBOF’F,  649  Van- 
|  houten  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


WANT  TO  BUY — Good  gentleman’s  farm;  near 
New  York  preferred;  one  equipped  with  poul¬ 
try  plant  given  first  consideration;  pay  all  or 
part  cash;  give  lowest  price  and  details.  HALL, 
234  West  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Catskill  Mountain  boarding-house 
and  farm  of  65  acres;  $3,500;  $2,500  cash; 
$1,000  on  mortgage;  write  for  full  particulars. 
T.  DEERE,  Urlton,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  HOME — Refined  couple  wishes  to 
rent  or  to  share  country  home  near  railroad 
station  and  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York;  lady  prefers  place  witli  facilities  to  de¬ 
velop  flower  business  on  sharing  basis  and  would 
consider  also  to  teaeli  girls  in  domestic  arts, 
embroidery,  crochet,  homemade  pastry,  etc.,  or 
French  and  Spanish  languages;  compensation 
could  be  arranged  ns  rent;  references.  MILLER, 
Room  1135,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys— We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  hoy  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  wanted,  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  21-F-4  Peekskill. 


FOR  SALE — Moline  tractor,  Model  D,  complete; 

extension  rims,  lugs,  sulky  and  plow;  used 
140  hours.  ADVERTISER  9468,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CIDER  apples  wanted,  in  ear  lots;  give  price. 
RALPH  FAIRCHILD,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Latest  type  6-roll  Chicopee  Falls 
corn  busker;  does  not  cut  stalks;  $75.  F.  S. 
GREENE,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey 
in  5  and  10-lb.  pails  ouly;  price,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.25;  10-lb.  pall,  $2.40;  delivered  to  4th  postal 
zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED — Car  lots,  or  any 
quantity.  ’Phone  Peekskill  408-F-3.  H.  ECK¬ 
ERT,  Maple  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6,000  Candee  incubator;  used  two 
seasons;  No.  1  condition;  reduced  my  price  to 
$525,  f.  o.  b.  I.  M.  JOHNSON,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  To  exchange  sweet  potatoes  for 
apples.  ROBERT  PARSONS,  Townsend,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Two-bottom  tractor  plow,  Oliver 
No.  7,  practically  new.  G.  F.  GIBSON,  Clyde, 
N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  IIAY — -For  sale,  two  ears  first  cut¬ 
ting  Alfalfa,  Timothy  mixed;  two  cars  second 
cutting  pure  Alfalfa;  one  car  fine  green  third 
cutting  for  test  cows;  one  car  straight  Timothy. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY— Clover,  10  lbs.  delivered 
3rd  zone,  $2,15;  5  llm.,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  10 
llis.,  $1.90;  5  lbs. ,  $1.10;  2nd  zone  15  cents  less; 
4th  zone  add  25  cents  3rd  zone  rate;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Carload  lots  or 
less.  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk, 
Conn. 


HONEY — Light  extracted.  Autumn  flower  honey; 

none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15:  de¬ 
livered  third  postal  zone.  H.  It.  LYON,  Cran¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Pure,  extracted;  a  rich  Southern 
honey;  n  blend  of  many  flowers,  in  60-11).  cans, 
1  can  to  case,  $7;  2  cans  to  case,  $13;  in  10-lb. 
pails,  $1,  $2,  or  S20  a  dozen.  FULLER’S 

APIARIES,  If.  1,  Helena,  Ark. 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE— Carload  lots.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wampsville,  N  Y. 


WANT  used  light  commercial  truck  body  for 
Reo.  II.  S011L0SBERG,  Mountaiudale,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  New  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1  gallon 
cans.  $2.25:  in  -gallon  cans,  $1.25;  in  1-quart 
cans,  00c.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 200  bushels  of  sprayed  Russet  ap¬ 
ples,  on  the  trees.  Apply  to  MR.  JAMSS  H. 
RIELLY,  Scofleldtown  Jtoad,  North  Stamford, 
Conn. 


WANTED— 100  bushels  wheat  for  chickens;  send 
sample  and  price.  J.  B.  NOSTRAND,  Kenil¬ 
worth,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Deleo  water  system  pump;  never 
uncrated;  price  $200.  ADVERTISER  9561, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Sharpies  milking  machine;  four 
single  units;  perfect  condition;  cheap.  EAST- 
MERE  FARM,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Kleffer  pears,  hand-picked,  $1.25 
per  bushel.  EMIL  KLEIN,  East  Moriches, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY— Finest  quality;  prices  right; 

satisfaction  guaranteed;  delivered  anywhere; 
circular  free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS,  Altoona.  Pa. 


WANT  to  buy  one  or  two  bushels  fancy  shell¬ 
back  hickory  nuts.  Address,  stating  price, 
CHARLES  EDASON,  Eden,  Fla. 


FOIt  SALE — One  3,000  capacity  Candee  incu¬ 
bator;  also  two  24-hover  Candee  brooding  sys¬ 
tems;  complete.  THE  EDGEWATElt  FARM, 
It.  I).  6,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


TENT,  9x12,  absolutely  waterproof;  jointed  gal¬ 
vanized  poles;  used  last  Winter;  good  condi¬ 
tion;  Stevens  32.20;  also  22;  Savage  22  repeater; 
all  about  new  or  good  condition,  and  Include 
rods,  cartridges;  enclose  stamp.  E,  GRANGER, 
Supt..  Winter  Park,  Fla, 


DELICIOUS  pure  Vermont  maple  sugar,  $2.50 
per  10-lb.  pail;  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT.  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

- , 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1285 . 


Duck  Vamp 
Hip  Boot 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball 


On  this  page  you  see  “Ball -Band”  Footwear,  made 
especially  for  farmers,  lumbermen,  sportsmen,  dairy 
workers,  miners,  and  for  general  outdoor  wear. 

You  may  not  find  all  of  these  at  your  dealer’s — but 
you  will  usually  find  the  Boot,  Arctic,  or  Rubber  you 
need.  Furnished  in  black,  white,  or  red.  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  the  one  you  want,  he  will  gladly  order  it  for  you. 
When  you  buy,  look  for  the  “Ball-Band”  Trade  Mark 
— on  the  knee  and  heel  of  every  Boot,  on  the  sole  or 
arch  of  every  Rubber  and  Arctic. 

Sixty  thousand  good  stores  sell  “Ball-Band” 
Rubber  Footwear — the  choice  of  ten  million 
satisfied  wearers. 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


“The  House  that  Pays  Millions  for  Quality ** 


8-Inch  Leather  Top 
“Vac”  Ribbed  Logan 


Men’s  Heavy 
Dull  Slipper 


Women  s 
Lura  Croquet 


Look  for  the 
Red  Ball 


Columbia  Sock  and 
Duck  Pac 


We  are  manufacturers  of  Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear 
exclusively .  Our  experience  covers  a  period  of  35  years. 


Felt  Boot  and  2-Buckle 
Duck  Perfection 
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This  picture  of  a  rocky  New  England  pasture  is  printed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  our  western 
readers.  Many  of  them  never  saw  a  large  rock.  Sheep  do  well  on  these  pastures.  The  grass  is 
rich  and  strong  for  the  rocks  are  rich  in  potash.  And  notice  how  the  old  tree  has  split  the  rock. 
It  probably  started  as  a  seedling  growing  in  a  tiny  crack.  Yet  see  the  growth  it  has  developed, 
a  mighty  power  which  has  split  the  rock  in  two.  See  how  the  root  and  trunk  have 
grasped  the  rock  with  crushing  force.  What  peaches  and  apples  they  grow  on  this  kind  of  soil! 


— the  all-rubber  overshoe  with  warm  fleece 
lining.  Red  or  black . 


They  didn’t  want  to 

track  the  barnyard 
into  the  house 


OUT  to  the  barn  a  dozen  times  a  day — work¬ 
ing  ankle-deep  in  manure  and  slush — every 
stock-farmer  has  felt  the  need  of  something  he 
could  slip  on  in  a  moment  and  wash  clean  in  a 
flash.  That’s  how  we  came  to  design  the  now 
famous  U.  S.  Walrus. 

Highest-grade  rubber  to  resist  the  acids  of  the 
barnyard.  Smooth  surface  that  washes  clean  as 
quickly  as  a  boot.  Buckles  that  snap  shut  or  slip 
open  in  a  hurry.  Warm  fleece  lining  for  solid 
comfort.  The  U.  S.  Walrus  has  met  every  test 
of  the  stockmen  we  built  it  for,  and  today  farmers 
everywhere  are  buying  it. 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear  in 
the  big  U.  S.  line  —  and  every  one  is  built  to 
last.  Always  look  for  the  U.  S.  Seal — the  honor 
mark  that  millions  of  farmers  know. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


Look  for  this  seal  on  all 


“U.  S.”  Rubber  Footwear 


Aeroplane  Used  for  Dusting,  Orchards 


A  DREAM  COMES  TRUE.— Several  years  ago  we 
made  a  half-playful  statement  that  within  a 
few  years  a  hying  machine  might  be  used  for  spray¬ 
ing  orchards.  One  of  our  artists  drew  an  imaginary 
picture  of  a  large  machine  carrying  a  tank  pump. 
It  was  supposed  to  go  floating  over  the  orchard  and 
blow  the  spray  down  through  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
The  idea  seemed  to  impress  most  people  like  a  dream 
or  the  idea  of  the  average  funny  man.  To  show, 
however,  that  dreams  may  come  true,  Ave  now  have 
the  report  of  an  experiment  in  Ohio  where  an  airship 
was  used  to  throw  dust  down  upon  an  orchard.  It 
appears  that  a  grove  of  Catalpa  trees  near  Troy, 
Ohio,  had  been  practically  defoliated  by  worms.  It 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  spray  or  dust  to  the  tops 
of  these  trees,  and  so  an  effort  was  made  to  use  an 
airship  for  the  purpose.  As  we  understand  it,  the 
ordinary  mixture  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  sulphur 
was  used  for  this  purpose  and  a  special 
sifter  was  used  to  throw  out  the  dust. 

The  airship  flew  about  20  or  25  feet 
alcove  the  tops  of  the  trees,  releasing 
the  powder,  which  was  carried  by  the 
wind  and  the  air  current  of  the  pro¬ 
peller  into  every  part  of  the  trees.  Of 
course  this  was  done  very  rapidly.  In 
fact,  a  few  minutes  spent  in  this  way 
did  a  work  which  would  require  sev¬ 
eral  days  of  men  and  spray  pumps. 

The  full  effect  of  this  kind  of  dusting 
has  not  yet  been  worked  out.  hut  judg¬ 
ing  from  our  own  experience  in  using  a 
power  duster  we  fully  believe  that  this 
method  would  he  highly  efficient.  In 
fact,  we  think  it  would  he  better  ap¬ 
plied  in  Hi  is  way  from  the  top  than 
would  he  the  case  when  the  dust  is 
blown  into  the  tree  from  the  bottom. 

The  pictures  at  Figs.  549  and  550  show 
the  appearance  of  the  dust  after  the 
airship  had  passed  over  the  grove, 
ready  to  turn  about  for  its  return  trip. 

There  seems  to  us  no  good  reason  why 
such  a  plan  should  not  work  properly, 
and  we  shall  not  he  surprised  if  this 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in 
the  business  of  dusting  trees.  Prof.  II. 

A.  Gossard  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  gave  the  following  account  of 
this  work  in  an  address  before  the 
National  Nut  Growers’  Association: 

FUTURE  AEROPLANE  WORK.— 

“Air  machines  will  doubtless  he  used  in 
the  future  for  many  other  uses  than  we 
have  yet.  discovered  for  them.  In 
France  they  are  being  used  as  scout 
machines  to  discover  the  location  of 
grasshopper  swarms  and  then  to  scat¬ 
ter  poisoned  bait  for  the  destruction  of 
these  Insects. 

A  PRACTICAL  EXAMPLE.— “Sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  the  city  entomologist 
of  Cleveland,  after  experiencing  great 
difficulty  in  spraying  some  closely 
planted  large  trees  in  one  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  parks  constituting  the  grounds  of 
an  important  and  wealthy  club,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  such  a  tract  could 
be  dusted  from  an  aeroplane.  He  com¬ 
municated  his  idea  to  tiie  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment.  Station,  and  solicited  our  help.  .T.  S.  Houser, 
who  for  a  long  time  has  had  charge  of  our  forestry 
entomology  and  who  in  past  years  had  frequently 
co-operated  with  the  City  Entomologist,  Mr.  C.  N. 
Neillie,  was  assigned  to  this  project,  l’y  enlisting 
the  help  and  interest  of  ex-Secretary  of  War  Newton 
E.  Baker  arrangements  were  easily  made  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  Military  Air  Service,  and 
every  facility  at  McCook  Field.  Dayton,  Ohio,  was 
placed  at  our  disposal.  A  hopper  was  designed  by 
a  specially  detailed  mechanic  to  carry  about  200  lbs. 
of  arsenate  of  lead  powder  which  could  he  emptied 
into  the  air  by  a  series  of  revolving  spoons  operated 
by  a  hand  crank.  The  hopper  was  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  plane  somewhat  lower  and  behind  the 
occupants  of  the  car.  so  they  would  not  breathe  any 
of  the  dust.  Besides  the  pilot  in  the  car  another 
man  was  needed  to  turn  the  crank.  The  propeller 
and  current  created  by  the  movement  of  the  machine, 
assisted  by  gravitation,  distributed  the  dust,  which 
was  caught  by  the  wind  and  carried  through  the  tops 
of  the  trees. 


EFFECTIVE  DUSTING.— “The  opportunity  for 
testing  the  aeroplane  idea  was  afforded  by  a  grove 
of  Catalpas  six  acres  in  extent  at  Troy,  Ohio,  about 
20  miles  north  of  Dayton.  This  grove  was  defoliated 
hv  the  Catalpa  sphinx  caterpillar  in  June,  and  the 
second  brood  came  in  force  in  early  August  and  were 
stripping  the  new  crop  of  leaves  from  the  trees  when 
the  dusting  checked  them  August  4.  Six  passes  by 
the  grove  were  made  by  the  Aeroplane,  but  in  general 
practice  we  believe  only  one  or  two  will  be  necessary. 
The  time  during  which  dust  was  spilling  from  the 
hopper  was  57  seconds.  'Phe  aeroplane  passed  about 
50  ft.  out  from  one  side  of  the  grove  and  20  to  20 
ft.  above  the  tops  of  the  trees.  A  strong  Avind  car¬ 
ried  the  dust  over  the  entire  grove,  nearly  400  ft. 
Avide,  and  it  could  he  found  in  easily  perceptible 
quantities  on  weeds  and  grass  for  150  ft.  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  on  the  distant  side  of  the  grove.  Effective  dust¬ 


body  wishing  to  test  out  the  value  of  the  aeroplane 
foj  this  use.” 


The  Dusting  Aeroplane  in  Operation.  Fig.  5J/9 


.Another  U iew  of  Aerial  Warfare  Against  Caterpillars.  Fig.  550 


ing  was  therefore  done  over  a  width  of  about  000 
ft.,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  10  acres  per  minute,  and 
since  the  passes  can  be  reduced  Avitli  perfected  ap¬ 
paratus  from  six  to  two  a  normal  rate  of  application, 
may  be  expected  to  he  about  20  acres  per  minute. 
Within  three  days  after  the  application  99  per  cent 
of  the  caterpillars  were  dead  and  strewn  on  the 
ground,  hanging  from  the  trunks  and  limbs,  making 
the  grove  indescribably  foul  and  repulsive.  I  feel 
sure  that  one  aeroplane  can  dust  a  strip  of  forest  or 
of  pecan  orchard  in  less  time  than  20  of  the  most 
poAverful  liquid  spraying  machines  can  cover  it. 

A  FIELD  FOR  EXPERIMENT.— “The  problem  is 
to  perfect  dusting  materials  so  they  will  give  results 
comparable  with  those  obtained  by  liquid  spraying. 
Applications  of  arsenate  of  calcium  for  case  bearers 
and  hud  worms  on  large  orchards  of  big  trees  can 
probably  be  made  more  satisfactorily  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  bv  aeroplane  than  Avith  sprayers.  The 
Catalpa  trees  dusted  were  about  20  ft.  tall  and 
planted  SxS  ft.  The  Go\'ernment.  air  service  seems 
not  only  Avilling  but  anxious  to  co-operate  with  any¬ 


The  Corn  Earworm 

WE  have  never  seen  this  insect  as  abundant  in 
corn  and  as  injurious  as  it  is  this  year  in 
New  York  State,  at  least.  It  is  a  cosmopolitan  in¬ 
sect,  for  it  occurs  practically  all  over  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia. 
It  is  a  serious  pest  to  corn,  tomatoes,  cotton  and 
tobacco.  When  it  attacks  the  tomato  at  the  blossom 
end  it  is  known  as  the  tomato  fruit-worm.  When  it. 
attacks  cotton  it  is  known  as  the  cotton  boll-worm 
and  Avhen  it  injures  tobacco  it  is  known  as  the  false 
tobacco  bud-Avorm. 

The  small  Avhite  eggs  of  the  moth  are  laid  on  the 
silk  of  the  corn,  Avliere  they  hatch,  and  the  cater¬ 
pillars  enter  the  tip  ends  of  the  ears, 
where  they  feed  on  the  soft*  kernels 
near  the  tip.  but  often,  especially  in 
sweet  corn,  they  burrow  dowmvard  the 
Avhole  length  of  the  ear.  q’he  Avriter 
recalls  that  during  the  Summer  of  1917, 
in  Southern  California,  nearly  every 
ear  of  sweet  corn  sold  by  the  street 
hucksters  Avas  injured  more  or  less  by 
this  insect,  for  the  pest  is  partial  to 
sAveet  corn  over  field  corn.  When  the 
caterpillars  have  become  grown  this 
Fall  each  one  will  enter  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  from  4  to  6  in.,  where  it  con¬ 
structs  an  earthen  cell,  changes  to  a 
quiet  form  known  as  the  pupa,  and 
passes  the  Winter  there.  In  the  Spring 
each  pupa  transfers  to  a  moth,  which 


lays  eggs  to  start  off  the  generations 


for  th<‘  Summer. 

Considerable  confusion  lias  existed  in 
the  minds  of  many  concerning  this 
common  ear-worm  and  the  notorious 
European  corn-borer.  The  corn  ear- 
Avonn  is  about  1 14  in.  long  and  from 
light,  green  to  brown  to  almost  black. 
It  may  he  striped,  spotted  or  plain  in 
its  markings.  One  should  remember 
that  this  insect  feeds  on  the  surface  of 
the  ear  just  beneath  the  husks  and 
does  not  bore  within  the  cob  or  into  the 
stalk,  and  does  not  make  holes  through 
the  husks. 

The  European  corn-borer  is  only 
about  half  as  large,  being  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is 
mostly  yellowish  white  in  color  Avith 
rather  indistinct  reddish-brown  stripes 
and  Avitli  small  brown  spots  on  t lie 
body.  This  insect  is  a  borer,  and  bur¬ 
rows  into  the  stalk  and  into  the  cob 
of  the  ear. 

The  corn  ear-worm  can  lie  controlled 
to  some'  extent  by  plowing  early  in 
Spring,  before  the  moths  have  appeared, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  pupa* 
in  their  cells  in  the  ground.  4'he  soil 
should  he  plowed  deeply  and  then  thor¬ 
oughly  disked  or  certainly  harrowed. 

In  plantings  of  sweet  corn  consider¬ 
able  success  has  been  obtained  by  dust¬ 
ing  the  silks  with  a  mixture  of  pow¬ 
dered  arsenate  of  lead  one  part  and  sulphur  one 
part.  The  material  should  be  dusted  freely  on  the 
silks,  and  must  be  maintained  on  them  during  the 
green  period  of  the  ears.  At  least  three  treatments 
applied  Avitli  a  cheesecloth  or  tin  can  sifter  av i  1 1  be 
necessary.  oi.knx  av.  herrick. 


Building  the  Suitable  Farm  Fence 

Fart  I  IT. 

FASTENING  THE  WIRES.— When  stretching  is 
complete  the  wire  is  cut  beyond  the  stretchers, 
leaving  sufficient  length  to  wrap  about  the  post.  It  is 
fastened  by  putting  the  wares  about  the  posts  and 
tAA'isting  them  about  themselves  at  the  start.  Care 
should  he  taken  to  see  that  the  top  and  bottom  Avircs 
of  the  fence  are  stretched  equally,  and  a  stretcher 
which,. pulls  from  both  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
fence  rather  than  one  central  point  alone  is  to  he 
preferred,  as  it  gives  better  opportunity  to  get  a 
uniform  stretch  in  the  top  and  bottom  wires.  The 
slack  can  best  be  taken  from*  the  ends  when  splicing 
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them  around  tho  post  by  means  of  an  end  tool,  but 
a  claw  hammer  and  pliers  can  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  main  thing  to  watch  out  for  is  to  have 
as  little  slack  as  possible  between  the  stretcher 
clamp  and  the  end  post.  It  should  not  he  over  2  or 
3  ft.  Fig.  53.3,  last  week,  shows  the  short  distance 
that  should  exist  between  the  stretcher  clamp  and  the 
post  when  the  stretch  is  completed.  After  the  wire 


Completed  Splice  in  Wire  Fence.  Fig.  551 

is  fastened  at  the  end  posts  and  the  stretchers  re¬ 
leased  the  wire  can  he  stapled  to  the  line  posts, 
stapling  at  posts  where  there  are  changes  in  the 
grade  tirst,  and  then  fastening  the  remainder. 

.SPLICING. —  In  making  the  necessary  unions  be¬ 
tween  rolls  of  wire  the  type  of  splice  shown  in  Fig. 
555  should  he  used.  It.  is  strong  and  neat,  and  is 
easily  made  by  tirst  bending  the  wires  to  he  spliced 
at  right  angles  and  placing  them  as  shown  at  F. 
The  middle  portion  is  then  held  from  turning,  and 
the  ends  wrapped  about  the  horizontal  wires  as 
shown  by  the  arrows.  The  wire  splicer  shown  is 
very  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  small  sum  at  almost  any  hardware 
store,  or  it  can  be  made  by  any  blacksmith.  Keep 
the  length  short  enough  to  permit  twisting  through 
the  small  lower  meshes  of  the  wire.  Where  two 
lengths  of  woven  wire  have  to  be  spliced  to  each 
other,  two  vertical  stay  wires  should  he  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  wires  wrapped 
as  described  above.  Bringing  the  stay  wires  to¬ 
gether,  in  this  position,  insures  that  the  fencing  is 
kept  straight  and  all  of  the  horizontal  wires  kept  at 
the  same  length,  insuring  that  they  will  he  stressed 
evenly  when  the  wire  is  stretched.  Such  a  completed 
splice  is  shown  in  Fig.  551. 

GATES. — A  wire  fence  presents  an  impassable 
barrier,  and  must  be  provided  with  gates.  It  can¬ 
not  he  opened  at  any  point,  as  can  a  rail  fence,  with¬ 
out  destroying  it.  Gates  for  farm  purposes  should 
be  at  least  14  feet  in  width,  and  if  to  be  used  at  all 
in  the  Winter  should  be  of  the  type  that  may  he 
lifted  as  well  as  swung,  to  permit  handling  in  the 
snow.  Steel  gates  are  used  where  an  ornamental 
effect  is  desired,  but  for  usual  conditions  the  slid¬ 
ing  gate  made  from  hoards  gives  very  good  results. 
Fig.  554  shows  one  man’s  idea  of  a  gate.  Make¬ 
shift  affairs  of  this  sort  should  be  avoided,  for  aside 
from  their  appearance  they  present  a  positive  men¬ 
ace  to  stock,  being  in  effect  an  “entanglement”  rather 
than  a  gate.  The  care  used  in  building  a  fence  has 
perhaps  as  much  to  do  with  the  finished  product,  as 
the  materials  employed.  It  is  sure  that  the  best  of 
materials  can  be  ruined  by  careless  construction.  It 
is  equally  true  that  a  well-made  fence  will  cost,  the 
least  in  the  end  because  of  the  cost  being  distributed 
over  a  longer  term  of  service.  A  well-made  wire 
fence  will  give  a  long  term  of  service  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  attention;  once  over  in  the  Spring 
to  drive  down  any  line  posts  that  may  have  been 
heaved  during  the  Winter,  and  to  tighten  loose  sta¬ 
ples  serving  to  keep  it  in  shape.  It  is  economical  and 
durable,  and  where  a  permanent  fence  must  be  kept 
up  should  be  the  one  used.  kobert  h.  smith. 


Inspection  of  Potatoes  in  New  York  State 

Part  II. 

AGENCIES  OF  INSPECTION.— This  year  the 
Granby  Reed  Potato  Association,  Inc.,  did  not 
wish  to  receive  their  inspection  through  the  State 
Potato  Association,  as  they  wished  to  have  all  potato 
fields  under  inspection  receive  all  three  inspections, 
whether  or  not  they  qualified  according  to  the 
standards.  However,  they  expect  to  sell  as  “Ontario 


Brand  Certified  Reed”  only  that  stock  qualifying 
according  to  the  standard  adopted  by  the  Rtate 
association,  the  local  association  issuing  the  certifi¬ 
cate..  Rtock  not  passing  all  inspections  will  be  sold 
on  the  basis  of  the  inspection  report  as  “Ontario 
Brand  Reed  Potatoes.”  The  agency  making  the  in¬ 
spection  in  this  case  is  the  Department  of  Agronomy, 
Joseph  Slocum  College  of  Agriculture,  at  .Syracuse 
1  Diversity.  The  Rtate  Department  of  Agriculture 
inspects  Bliss  Triumph  seed  stock  grown  on  Long 
Island  for  the  Bermuda  growers.  In  this  case  only 
stock  reasonably  free  from  mosaic,  leaf  roll  and 
other  undesirable  qualities  is  allowed  to  be  sold  as 
seed  stock  for  Bermuda. 

INRPECTI ONS  AND  CERTIFICATER.— It  can 
l  e  seen,  then,  that  there  are  three  agencies  in  the 
State  inspecting  potatoes  for  seed  purposes,  and 
there  are  two  organizations  issuing  certificates  to 
potato  growers.  The  New  York  Rtate  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  inspects  potatoes 
for  the  New  York  Co-operative  Reed  Potato  Growers 
Association,  Inc.,  the  name  of  the  reorganized  New 
York  Rtate  Potato  Association,  which  association 
certifies  stock  that  passes  all  inspections;  and  the 
College  likewise  inspects  for  seven  County  Farm 
Bureau  associations,  but  in  this  case  the  stock  pass¬ 
ing  all  inspections  is  not  certified,  but  listed  as 
approved  inspected  stock.  The  object  of  all  these 
agencies  is.  I  believe,  the  same,  namely,  to  locate 
the  best  seed  stock  and  make  it  available  to  the 
purchaser. 

I  )ET  ERI O  RATI  ON  AFTER  DIGGING —It  should 
be  stated  that  the  inspection  involves  an  examina¬ 
tion  and  a  report  of  the  stock  up  to  harvest.  Any 
deterioration  occurring  subsequent  to  that  time  is 
not  reported.  That  deterioration  occurs  after  digging 
is  well  known.  Improper  handling,  improper  storage 


and  low  or  high  temperatures  are  factors  that  in¬ 
fluence  the  quality  of  stock  for  seed.  The  condition  of 
the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  manner  of  plant¬ 
ing  or  the  way  in  which  the  seed  is  handled  after 
treating  for  cutting  may  be  such  as  to  give  poor  re¬ 
sells  with  the  best  of  seed  stock.  The  cause  of  failures 
should  be  ascertained  before  complaints  are  made 
of  the  grower  of  the  stock.  When  certified  or  in¬ 
spected  stock  that  is  evidently  inferior  is  received 
a  complaint  should  be  made  to  the  proper  official, 
for  only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to  detect  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices  and  take  measures  to  prevent  their 
recurrence. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  WORK.— Every  year 
new  problems  arise  in  the  conduction  of  our  inspec¬ 
tion  work.  Weather  conditions  prevailing  during 
the  growing  season  affect  the  value  of  the  stock  as 
seed.  This  year  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mosaic 
did  not  show  as  well  as  usual  at  the  time  of  the  first 
inspection.  Even  with  stock  known  to  he  affected 
the  symptoms  were  sometimes  absent  or  veiled.  As 
a  result  fewer  fields  were  disqualified  this  year  at 
the  first  inspection  because  of  this  disease  than  has 
been  the  case  before.  It  was  thought  that  the  hot 
dry  weather  prevailing  up  to  that  time  resulted  in 
the  production  of  foliage  that  masked  the  symptoms 
<>f  the  disease.  Fortunately,  at  the  time  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  inspection,  made  after  there  had  been  cooler 
and  Minister  conditions,  the  disease  was  more  readily 
observed  on  affected  plants.  Had  this  not  occurred 
several  fields  having  considerable  mosaic  would  have 
passed  inspection,  and  the  stock  sold  as  certified 
seed.  Ruch  stock  would  unquestionably  have  given 
poor  results,  yet  through  no  fault  of  the  inspection 
service.  It  also  has  been  learned  that  fields  having 
a  percentage  of  mosaic  or  leaf  roll  greater  than  that 
permitted  by  the  standard  are  not  suitable  for  seed 


purposes,  even  if  the  affected  plants  are  removed, 
unless  this  removal  has  been  done  very  early,  for 
these  diseases  have  a  way  of  spreading  to  adjoining 
healthy  plants  without  showing  their  symptoms  on 
such  plants  during  the  current  year. 

TROUBLE  WITH  WILT.— Another  disease  caus¬ 
ing  considerable  trouble  this  year  is  that  known  as 
“wilt.”  Fields  otherwise  very  good  have  been  dis¬ 
qualified  because  of  the  presence  of  more  than  two 
per  cent  of  wilt.  This  disease  has  not  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  during  the  past  two  years,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  because  of  high  temperatures  favorable  for  the 
development  of  the  Fusarium  fungus  it  has  become 
>  cry  prevalent  and  destructive.  If  next  season’s 
weather  is  cooler  there  is  likely  to  be  much  less  of 
ibe  disease  present.  Rtock  containing  less  than  live 
per  cent  of  wilt  and  otherwise  good  should  under 
such  conditions  compare  very  favorably  with  certi¬ 
fied  stock.  There  is  yet  much  to  be  learned  in  the 
production  of  high-grade  seed  stock,  noi  only  so  far 
as  diseases  are  concerned,  but  also  as  regards  the 
proper  handling  and  storage  of  such  stock.  When 
investigations  of  these  problems  are  completed  there 
is  no  reason  why  with  our  present  knowledge  there 
should  not  be  available  to  every  potato  grower  a 
very  superior  seed  stock  to  that  now  generally  used. 
Under  present  conditions  the  inspection  service  ful¬ 
fills  its  object  when  it  locates  and  makes  known  the 
sources  of  the  best  stock  grown.  In  reality  it  has 
done  much  more,  for  it  stimulated  a  widespread 
interest  in  the  production  and  use  of  such  stock. 

M.  F.  IIARRUS. 


A  Drastic  Bee  Law  in  Pennsylvania 

Romo  of  our  neighbors’  boos  have  foul  brood,  and  as 
I  have  quite  a  largo  apiary,  would  like  to  know  if  therr 
is  a  law  to  make  those  who  have  foul  brood  dispose  of 
all  diseased  colonies.  IIow  may  I  protect  mine  from 
the  disease?  Is  there  a  law  in  Pennsylvania  to  keep 
people  from  destroying  bees  to  take  the  honey,  as  some 
burn  the  bees  and  take  the  honey?  w.  K.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  AM  advised  by  the  apiary  adviser  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  that  the 
policy  of  that  department  will  be  the  encouragement 
of  beekeeping  by  inspection  of  apiaries,  general 
instruction  in  beekeeping  methods,  and  specific  in¬ 
structions  in  the  treatment  of  bee  diseases.  Under 
the  new  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through 
his  apiary  advisers,  will,  so  far  as  practicable, 
inspect  all  the  apiaries  of  the  Rtate.  When  disease 
is  found,  the  inspector  will  advise  the  owner  of  the 
nature  of  that  disease,  the  feasibility  of  successful 
treatment  and,  when  treatment  is  practicable,  will 
give  instructions  for  its  carrying  out.  In  apiaries 
where  disease  cannot  be  successfully  treated,  or  in 
those  where  instructions  for  treatment  are  not  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  owner  within  14  days  from  the  serv¬ 
ing  of  a  notice  by  the  inspector,  all  infected  bees, 
hives,  appliances,  etc.,  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
agents  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try  as  a  public  nuisance,  and  without  remuneration 
to  the  owner.  A  further  section  of  the  law  provides 
that,  after  July  I.  1923,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  keep 
bees  in  any  other  than  a  modern,  movable  frame 
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hive,  and  that  any  other  types  of  hives  shall  be  de¬ 
clared  a  public  nuisance  and  liable  to  seizure  and 
destruction  without  recompense  to  the  owner. 

If  your  own  apiary  is  endangered  by  disease  in 
those  of  your  neighbors,  I  suggest  that  you  write  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  stat¬ 
ing  the  facts  and  asking  for  an  inspection  of  your 
own  and  other  apiaries  in  the  vicinity.  There  is 
probably  no  law  to  prevent  brimstoning  of  bees  to 
obtain  their  honey.  '  m.  b.  n. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

those  days,  required  is  months  in  which  to  cure. 
Very  thin  and  light  calfskins  may.  however,  he 
brought  into  a  condition  suitable  for  the  making  of 
uppers  for  medium  light  hoots  and  shoes  in  two 
months’  finite.  Hemlock  hark  gives  a  leather  of  a 
reddish  color,  very  hard,  and  possessed  of  superior 
wearing  qualities,  and  is.  therefore,  best  adapted  for 
the  making  of  foofeweur.  Oak  bark  gives  a  leather 
ot  a  creamy  color,  more  flexible  and  possessing  great 
tensile  strength,  and  is.  therefore,  best  adapted  for 
the  making  of  harnesses.  The  so-called  Russia  leath¬ 
er  is  fanned  with  birch  bark.  It  is  of  a  still  lighter 
color,  is  more  flexible  hut  of  comparatively  inferior 
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to  the  vat  and  stratified  as  before,  with  about  an 
inch  of  fresh  hark.  The  same  liquor  is  poured  over 
them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  for 
another  two  months,  when  this  process  is  repeated, 
and,  after  another  two  months’  immersion  the  tan¬ 
ning  is  assumed  to  he  completed,  though  in  the  case 
of  extra  heavy  skins  another  immersion,  and  another 
two  months'  of  time  may  be  required.  If  the  fresh 
hides  were  placed  in  a  decoction  strong  enough  to 
complete  the  tanning  at  one  operation  a  thin  sheet 
ol  hard,  impervious  leather  would  he  formed  upon 
each  side  of  the  hide,  and  this  would  prevent  the  tan¬ 
ning  liquor  from  gaining  access  to  the  interior,  and 
hence,  this  part  would  remain  un¬ 
tanned.  would  have  little  wearing 
quality  or  tensile  strength,  and  would 
become  hard  and  stiff  when  dry.  I 
suspect  that  the  inquirer's  trouble  lies 
right  here. 

If  may.  however,  arise  from  the  use  of 
a  hide  that  is  entirely  too  thick  and 
heavy  for  the  purpose  for  which  the* 
leather  is  designed.  In  this  case  the 
leather,  after  being  taken  from  the  vat 
and  dried,  is  pared  to  the  required 
thickness.  In  the  large  establishments 
this  is  done  h.v  means  of  a  machine 
which  takes  off  the  surplus  leather  in 
one  thin  sheet,  which  is  used  for  hook 
binding  and  for  other  purposes  for 
which  an  extremely  thin  leather  is  re¬ 
quired.  But  in  home  practice  it  is 
either  shaved  off  with  an  implement 
somewhat  resembling  a  drawknife,  a 
process  which,  by  the  way.  requires 
considerable  skill,  or  it  is  worked  down 
with  sandpaper.  After  this,  all  the 
neat.’s-foot  oil  that  the  skin  will  hold  is 
worked  into  the  leather,  which  is  again 
dried  and  more  oil  is  worked  into  it. 
and  this  alternate  oiling  and  drying  is 
continued  until  no  more  oil  will  he  ab¬ 
sorbed.  Lampblack  is  added  to  the  oil 
when  it  is  desired  to  blacken  the  leath¬ 
er.  and  finally  the  surplus  oil  is  worked 
off  by  rubbing  the  leather  with  wheat 
bran. 

Present  quotations  for  hides  are  from 
four  to  five  cents  a  pound.  Sole  leather 
is  priced  to  the  shoemaker  at  $1.Gf>  a 
pound.  A  ratio  that  would  afford  a 
fair  profit  all  around  would  be  one  to 
eight.  Harness  leather  is  bought  by  the 
pound,  and  is  of  varying  thicknesses, 
is  worked  to  a  uniform  thickness 
and  is  sold  by  the  square  foot,  hence 
the  ratio  is  not  so  easily  determined, 
hut  it  is  not  far  removed.  There  is 
money  in  home  tanning.  I  know  of  no 
hook  treating  upon  this  subject,  but  am 
told  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  and  also  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Experiment  Station,  have  been 
making  some  investigations  along  this 
line.  There  can  be  no  book  or  instruc¬ 
tor  that  can  equal  experience  for  ac¬ 
tual  efficiency.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 
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How  to  Tan  Beef  Hides 


wearing  qualities  and  tensile  strength.  II  has.  how¬ 
ever,  a  peculiarly  aromatic  odor  which  is  pleasing 
lo  most  people.  These  are  the  only  kinds  of  barks 
native  to  the  I'nited  States  that  are  used  commer¬ 
cially  for  tanning  leather,  and,  by  the  way,  but  com¬ 
paratively  little  birch  hark  is  used  in  this  country 
for  this  purpose.  Most  of  the  so-called  Russia 
leather  is  either  imported  or  is  an  imitation. 

The  hides  after  remaining  in  tin*  tanning  liquor 
for  two  months  are  taken  from  the  vat.  The  liquor 
is  pumped  out  and  saved  and  the  spent  tan  hark  taken 
out  and  thrown  away.  Then  the  hides  are  returned 


I  am  tanning  cow  bides  for  harness  leather.  I  have 
pretty  good  luck  tanning,  but  the  leather  is  inclined  to 
be  hard  after  I  oil  it  and  work  it.  I  use  oak  bark  and 
sumac  for  color.  Could  you  give  me  a  good  recipe  for 
tanning,  so  I  could  get  the  leather  soft,  or  could  you 
fell  me  where  I  could  buy  a  good  tanning  book?  And 
also  tell  me  what  is  the  best  oil  to  oil  the  leather  with. 

Virginia.  E.  o. 


THERE  are  about  as  many  recipes  and  variations 
of  recipes  for  tanning  leather  as  there  are  of 
tanners.  I  never  knew  of  two  tanners  following 
identically  the  same  rules  throughout.  Neither  did 
I  ever  hear  of  anyone  using  definite  and  exact  meas¬ 
urements.  either  by  weight  or  gallon, 
in  determining  the  amount  of  material 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
and  most  economical  results.  The  rule 
of  the  thumb,  coupled  with  experience, 
is  the  one  that  is  universally  employed. 

Nevertheless,  the  inquirer  will  make  no 
mistake  if  lie  follows  essentially  the 
following  directions: 

If  the  hides  have  been  salted  or 
dried,  they  must  he  soaked  until  they 
arc  as  fresh  and  as  pliable  as  when 
first  removed,  for  there  is  no  known 
method  by  which  a  dried  hide  can  he 
satisfactorily  tanned.  When  thorough¬ 
ly  soaked,  they  arc  taken  from  the 
water,  spread  upon  a  bench  with  the 
flesh  side  up.  and  covered  liberally  with 
hardwood  ashes,  care  being  taken  that 
every  spot  he  covered.  Then  they  arc 
folded  longitudinally,  and  sometimes 
rolled,  and  laid  away  in  a  damp  and 
rather  dark  place  until  the  hair  will 
readily  slip.  Then  they  arc  again  laid 
upon  a  bench  and  the  hair  and  every 
particle  of  fleshy  integument  is  scraped 
off.  Then,  for  convenience  in  handling, 
they  are  trimmed  into  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram.  This  is  done  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  head.  legs,  tail  and  other 
outlying  parts.  These  may  be  tanned 
together  with  the  main  part  of  the 
hide  and  used  in  the  making  of  loops, 
short  straps  and  other  parts  calling  for 
small  pieces  of  leather,  or  they  may  he 
tanned  by  a  little  different  process  and 
used  for  sole  leather  and  for  heels. 

Meantime  the  bark  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  This  may  he  hewed  from  a  log 
even  at  the  present  time,  hut  it  should 
have  been  peeled  from  fresh  logs  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  period,  and  dried.  It 
is  prepared  by  grinding  or  otherwise 
breaking  it  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  pea  or  smaller.  Then  the  hides,  if 
large,  are  split,  for  still  greater  conve¬ 
nience  in  handling,  along  the  line  of 
the  backbone,  each  piece  being  called  a 
“side.”  and  if  very  large  they  are  made 
into  three  pieces  by  making  two  par¬ 
allel  cuts,  one  on  each  side.  The  hides, 
or  rather  the  sides,  are  now  laid  in  a 
box  or  tank  large  enough  to  allow  the 
side  to  lay  flat,  and  covered  with  a  lib¬ 
eral  sprinkling  of  the  crushed  bark.  A 
smaller  box,  or  even  a  barrel,  may  be 
used,  but  it  is  less  convenient.  Other 
sides  are  added,  each  being  sprinkled 
with  the  hark  until  the  pile  is  about 
three  feet  high,  if  so  many  hides  are  to 
be  tanned,  this  being  about  the  limit  of 
height  at  which  they  can  be  conveni¬ 
ently  worked.  Clare  must  he  taken  that 
the  sides  lie  perfectly  flat  and  without, 
wrinkles.  Or,  if  a  small  box  or  a  bar¬ 
rel  is  used,  in  which  wrinkles  are  un¬ 
avoidable.  the  sides  must  be  taken  out 
every  few  days  and  turned.  Otherwise 
the  leather  will  be  hard  and  stiff  in 
places  where  the  hides  were  wrinkled. 

It  may  be  that  the  troubles  of  the  in¬ 
quirer  originated  right  here.  Then 
water  is  turned  on  until  the  hides  are 
completely  covered,  and  they  are  weighted  if  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  keep  them  submerged.  Failure 
along  this  line  will  result  in  a  stiff,  hard  leather 
when  dry. 

People  talk  about  tanning  by  this  process  in  10 
•lays,  or  two  weeks  at  the  outside.  A  product  re¬ 
sembling  leather  -may  be  made  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  but  it  will  require  fully  six  months  of 
immersion  to  make  the  good  old  leather  from  which 
the  itinerant  shoemaker  made  the  hoots  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers,  a  pair  of  which  would  stand  the  roughest 
kind  of  wear  for  three  full  years.  Sole  leather,  in 


Garden  Notes  from  New  Eng¬ 
land 


ST  OR  I  NO  V  EO  ETA  B  LES.  —  Before 
furnaces  became  common  the  house 
cellar  was  used  for  storing  vegetables, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Nowadays  many 
cellars  are  too  warm  unless  a  corner  is 
partitioned  off  and  properly  ventilated. 
A  double  board  wall  with  214-in.  tim¬ 
bers  for  uprights  can  be  used  for  a 
partition  if  the  space  between  is  filled 
with  cork,  sawdust,  shavings  or  dried 
seaweed.  If  none  of  these  materials  is 
available,  the  material  known  as 
sheathing  quilt  may  be  fastened  to  the 
boards.  A  partition  made  of  hollow 
tile  is  particularly  satisfactory.  There 
must  he  a  window  for  ventilation,  and  it  preferably 
should  have  a  wooden  shutter  on  the  outside  of  the 
frame.  At  this  season  the  window  should  be  closed 
during  the  day  and  opened  at  night.  It  isn't  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  special  floor  in  the  storage  cellar. 
Indeed,  an  earth  floor  is  better  than  one  made  of 
cement,  except  that  the  latter  is  more  successful  in 
excluding  rats,  although  rodents  can  be  kept  out, 
anyway,  if  the  walls  extend  far  enough  below  the 
level  of  the  cellar  bottom.  If  a  temperature  of 
between  .”>2  and  40  degrees  can  he  maintained  most 
fruit  and  vegetables  will  keep  well.  This  is  too 
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Get  More  Milk— Do  Less  Work 
Use  These  Barn  Labor  Savers 


On  hundreds  of  practical  dairy  farms  Louden  Water  Bowls  have 
proved  their  value  by  increasing  the  milk  yield  of  the  herd  from  25% 
to  40%.  Just  give  each  cow  plenty  of  water  and  see  how  quickly 
her  milk  production  will  increase.  Louden  Water  Bowls  do  this  easily 
and  save  all  the  bother  and  trouble  of  turning  your  cows  out  to  water 

twice  a  day  during  the  cold,  stormy,  win¬ 
try  months.  Write  us  how  many  cows 
you  have.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
little  it  will  cost  to  install  Louden 
Water  Bowls  for  your  herd. 

Saves  Labor  Every  Day 
for  Years  to  Come 

Louden  Manure  Carriers  installed  25 
years  ago  are  still  doing  their  daily 
share  of  the  barn  work.  They  save 
half  the  time  and  labor  of  cleaning. 
They  take  the  equal  of  five  wheel¬ 
barrow  loads  at  one  trip,  including 
the  valuable  liquid  manure,  and  take 
it  clean  without  scattering  or  drip¬ 
ping.  Run  so  smoothly  on  roller 
bearing  trolleys  that  a  small  boy  can 
do  the  work  easily — load  and  push  the 
carrier  out  of  the  barn  and  automatically 
dump  it  into  pit  or  spreader.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  investments  any  farmer  can  make- 

Louden  Equipment 
Costs  Less  Now 

No  Barn  Equipment  of  anything  like  the  Louden 
quality  is  so  low  priced.  We  have  anticipated  reductions  in  labor 
and  material  costs  lor  months  to  come  and  passed  on  all  possible 
savings  to  you  in  these  new  low  prices. 

How  to  Save  Labor  on  Any  Farm 

Get  the  Louden  224-Page  Catalog  Now.  Full  of  information  show¬ 
ing  how  to  save  half  the  time  and  labor  in  handling  barn  work.  Illus¬ 
trates  the  best  and  most  modern  labor-saving  barn  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Water  Bowls,  Manure  and  Feed  Carriers,  Hog  House 
Equipment,  Animal  Pens,  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers, 
Cupolas,  in  fact  — "Everything  for  the  Barn." 

Sent  free  if  you  sign  and  mail  coupon. 

Louden  Barn  Plan  Book  is  a  valuable  guide  for  pros¬ 
pective  Barn  Builders.  Shows  pictures  and  plana  of  74  of 
the  most  popular  barns  built  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Also  contains  details  of  construction  and  chapters  on  silos, 
cement  work,  etc.  Sent  free.  And  if  you  are  going  to  build 
or  remodel  a  barn,  let  our  barn  building  experts  help  you 
— write  us  what  sort  of  bam  you  have  in  mind,  number  and 
kind  of  stock  you  wish  to  house  and  we  will  send,  blue¬ 
prints  and  suggestions  for  a  bam  that  will  exactly  suityour 
needs.  No  charge  or  obligation. 


WM.  LOUDEN 

Designed  the  first  self- 
cleaning:  Water  Bowl 
for  cows  that  did  not 
furnish  water  by  grav¬ 
ity  system.  Prevents 
spreading:  disease  from 
cow  to  ccw. 


Fill  Oat 
and  Mail 
Coupon 
Today 


The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

2652  Court  St  ( Established  istn  Fairfield,  Iowa 


V 


Sn 


|yr  Pleas# 
7  send  post¬ 
fix  ,  paid, without 
/  charge  or  obli- 
Six  gstion,  book 
checked  below  2b52 
J]  Louden  Barn  Plant 
O  Louden  Illustrated 
(\S  Catalog 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel) 

a  bam  for.  . .  cows. . .  .horses. 
Am  interested  in  Litter  Carriers. 

Stalls  &Stanehions...  WaterBowls... 


/ 

_  _  _  _  _  _ _  /  Name . 

LABOR  SAVING  BARN  EQUIPMENT  *  P.0 . State. 


low  for  squashes  and  pumpkins,  however. 
It  is  better  to  store  them  in  a  furnace 
cellar,  either  in  crates  or  on  swing 
shelves.  They  need  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees.  Market  gardeners  who  grow 
squashes  in  a  commercial  way  and  hold 
them  until  Winter  usually  have  a  storage 
house  in  which  a  little  heat  can  be  main¬ 
tained  by  means  of  a  large  stove.  The 
squashes  are  stored  on  bins  raised  above 
the  floor,  ordinarily  with  two  decks.  Care¬ 
ful  attention  is  given  to  ventilation. 

Apple  Storage. — In  a  cellar  where 
apples  are  to  be  kept  some  moisture  is 
required.  It  may  he  supplied  by  sprink¬ 
ling  the  floor  occasionally  or  by  keeping 
a  pail  of  water  in  the  room.  A  storage 
cellar  for  apples  erected  on  a  farm  in 
this  section  some  time  ago  has  a  depres¬ 
sion  on  all  four  sides  of  the  floor,  so  that 
a  few  inches  of  water  can  he  kept  there. 
There  is  an  outlet  in  one  corner,  while 
the  water  is  admitted  at  the  opposite 
side,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  fall  so  that 
the  water  does  not  become  stagnant.  In 
some  old  farmhouses  a  brook  runs  through 
the  cellar,  and  it  is  proverbial  that  fruit 
keeps  especially  well  in  them. 

Cabrage  and  Celery. — It  isn’t  advis¬ 
able  to  store  cabbages  in  the  cellar,  al¬ 
though  a  few  can  be  kept  in  barrels  of 
sand  for  early  use.  The  better  way  is 
to  bury  them  head  down  in  trenches  in 
the  garden,  covering  them  with  straw  or 
hay,  on  which  earth  may  be  piled  as  the 
weather  gets  colder.  Frozen  cabbage  will 
keep  perfectly.  It  is  the  alternate  thaw¬ 
ing  and  freezing  which  makes  it  spoil. 
If  there  is  a  surplus  of  celery  when  Fall 
comes,  it  can  be  taken  into  the  cellar, 
roots  and  all,  and  placed  in  boxes  of  sand 
or  on  the  cellar  bottom,  and  the  roots 
covered  with  sand.  The  celery  may  he 
placed  close  together,  and  will  keep  for 
a  considerable  time.  Some  garden  mak¬ 
ers  like  to  have  an  out-of-doors  pit  where 
they  can  store  celery  and  other  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Such  a  pit  is  easily  made  in  the 
side  of  a  hill.  If  it  is  to  he  a  permanent 
affair  it  may  he  cemented,  and  a  heavy 
double  door  hung  at  the  entrance.  The 
pit  may  also  be  made  on  level  ground  by 
constructing  a  light  wooden  A-shaped 
frame  over  the  top,  to  be  covered  with 
earth  or  manure.  In  such  a  pit  celery 
will  keep  until  after  the  new  year,  and 
if  Boston  Market  celery  is  grown  perhaps 
much  longer. 

Root  Crops. — The  simplest  way  to 
store  carrots,  beets  and  other  Toot  crops 
is  in  boxes  of  sand,  although  they  will 
keep  reasonably  well  in  open  boxes  with¬ 
out  sand  if  there  is  a  little  moisture  in 
the  cellar.  If  the  cellar  is  very  dry,  on 
the  other  hand,  sand  should  be  used  and 
occasionally  moistened.  It  may  be  that 
sand  is  not  readily  obtained,  in  which 
event  leaves  will  he  found  to  serve  as  a 
very  good  substitute.  There  should  bo 
a  layer  of  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  th* 
box.  after  which  a  layer  of  vegetables 
should  be  put  in,  to  be  covered  with  an¬ 
other  layer  of  leaves,  and  so  on  to  the 

top.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Before  Placing  Your 


Order  for  a  Pipeless 
Furnace 


Get  Our  Proposition.  It 
Beats  Them  All. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 


Prices  Right 


We  save  you  real  money 
and  deliver  freight  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  It.  It.  depot. 


Write  today 


3MYTH-DESPARD  CO.,  -  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Pack  applet  In  Baker  Boxes  instead  of  barrels. 

Look  better.  Sell  easier.  Brins:  top  prices.  No 
breakage.  Write  today  for  low  prices  on  either 
Eastern  or  Western  style.  We 
print  your  nama  on  them.  You 
Vay  no  middlemen's  profits. 


[64  Foster  St.,  Worcester,  Moss. 


pnlQlnooB°vee,C&rm.'in, Cobbler, Ohio,Rnssett,SixWeeks  I 

rUlaiUdoQneen,HeavyWt.,WoLder.Otheis.C.W.FordpFisheri,M.¥  I 


Fruit  Book — FREE 

Our  FREE  Nursery  Book  describes  standard 
varieties  of  Apples, 

Peaches,  Plums  and 
Cherries.  A 1  so 
Small  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals. 

We  have  an  especially 
line  lot  of  one  and 
two-year-old  Apple 
Trees  ready  for  early 
shipment.  Many  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  enthusiastic1 
over  them. 

Write  today  for  Nursery  Book  and  Price  List. 

/3cVC4T&S  HSCO 
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1  1  CLOVER 

The  Wonderful  New  Annual  Sweet  Clover.  The 
greatest  forage  plant  offered  to  American 
farmers.  Write  for  circulars  enclosing 
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Place  Your  Order  This  Fall 


Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high 
grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
is  exceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our 
old  and  new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this 
season. 


You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees 
are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection.  We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and 
reliable  stock. 


Send  for  Fall,  1921  Price  List 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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“I  Now 
Hear  Clearly ’ 


YOU, TOO, CAN  HEAR! 

Inasmuch  as  500,000  users  have  testified 
to  the  wonderful  results  obtained  from 
the  “Acousticon,”  we  feel  perfectly  safe 
in  urging  every  deaf  person,  without  a 
penny  of  expense  and  entirely  at  our 
risk,  to  accept  the 

1922  ACOUSTICON 

For  10  Days’  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit — No  Expense 

.1  list  write  saving  thnt  you  are  hard  of  hearing  and 
willtry  the  “Acousticon.”  The  trial  will  not  cost 
you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  delivery  charges. 
WARNING!  There  is  no  good  reason  why  everyone 
should  not  make  as  liberal  a  t  rial  offer  as  we  do,  so  <ln 
not  send  money  for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until 
you  have  tried  it. 

The  “Acousticon”  has  improvements  and  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no  matt«  r 
what  you  have  tried  in  the  past  send  for  your  free 
trial  of  the  “Acousticon”  today  and  convince  your¬ 
self— you  alone  to  decide. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1350  Candler  Bid*.,  220  W.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  C. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Orates,  On¬ 
ion  Orates.  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages.  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU— THAT’S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept  R,  301-303  Johmon  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Trappers 

The  principles  on  which  this  business  was 
established  in  1899  (namely)  Prompt,  Cour¬ 
teous  and  Efficient  Service,  plus  a  SQUARE 
DEAL  IN  GRADING,  will  continue  to  pre¬ 
vail  during  the  coming  season. 

WHO 

offers  more  and  KEEPS  HIS  PROMISE  ? 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

RAW  FURS 

34  to  36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  QUOTATIONS  SENT  FREE 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines.  Shrubs, 
for  fall  planting,  selected  from  the 
choicest  stock  grown  in  our  400-acre 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus 
one  profit  only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug, 
healthy,  true  to  name — Write  for  free  des¬ 
criptive  catalog  giving-  valuable  information 
about  nursery  stock.  We  prepay  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  on  all  orders  over  $7.50. 

Maloney  Bros.  &  Well*  Co.,  39  Bank  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dansville’ s  Pioneer  Nurseries 


Cantaloupe  Growers 

Wo  want  the  name  and  address  of  every  Rural 
New- Yorker  reader  who  is  interested  in  growing 
or  selling  cantaloupes  for  commercial  or  private 
use.  To  those  who  respond  we  will  send,  FREE, 
our  1921  descriptive  catalog  of  the  HEARTS  OF 
GOLD  Cantaloupe,  containing  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  to  any  cantaloupe  grower. 


R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


The  ONTARIO  Red  Raspberry 

is  the  most  valuable  fruit  ever  produced  by  the 
band  of  man.  Illustrated  Plant  circular  free 

A.  li.  KATKAMIER  -  Maced  on,  N.  Y. 


Large  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots 

Wanted  Quote  prices  and  send  samples. 

ndiHBU  HARKY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground.  N.  Y. 


Grape  Vines 


Concord  No.  1,  $6  per  100  ;  SSO  per 
1.000.  Write  for  small  fruit  price 
list.  RAXSOM  FARM,  Geneva.  Ohio 


Wanted-  Buyers  for  100  Bushels  of  Peach  Seeds 

at  !S3  a  bush,  C.  W.  Malaun,  Arendtsville,  Fa. 


$135.00  FOR  BEST  NUTS 


BEECHNUTS,  BLACK  WALNUTS  BUTTERNUTS.  CHESTNUTS. 
ENGLISH  WALNUTS.  HAZELNUTS.  HICK0RYNUTS.  JAPAN 
WALNUTS,  PECANS.  Full  information  from  WILLARD  G. 

BIXRY.  Trees.  Northern  Nut  Growers  Assn.,  Baldwin,  Nassau  Co..  N  T. 


BERRY  and  HARDY  lLY,faRAS^PBERRYR^AGK- 


PLANTS  dewberry,  GpqsE- 


FLOWER  rLH.1.*  BERRY,  CURRANT,  GRAPE, 
ASPARAGUS,  RHUBARB,  HORSERADISH,  HOI.I.Y- 
HOCK,  DELPHINIUM,  COLUMBINE,  CANTERBURY 
BELLS,  FOXGLOVE,  HIBISCUS,  SWEET  WILLIAM, 
SHASTA  DAISY,  PANSY  PLANTS;  ROSES,  SlIRUBS. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  Good  Ground,  New  York 


For  Sale-Wrought  Black  Pipe 

used,  1’*  and  larger;  straight  with  new  threads  and 
couplings.  Large  stock  boiler  tubes.  Pipe  cut  tospeci- 
ti -nt inns.  PFAFF  S  KENDALL.  Eoundry  Place,  Newsrk,  N.  J. 

WANTED  Women  Agents  QUILTING  BAT^madeof 

Virgin  wool,  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair  with  the  New  York  State  Wool  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Special  offer  to  Church  Societies  and 
Home  Bureau  Clubs  Write  for  our  selling  plan. 

SHARTZ-NKWTOJN  WOOUM  CO., UoaJtr.fi. V 
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Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Making  Raisins 

I  am  interested  in  raisining  a  few  grapes 
for  family  use.  How  should  they  be 
dried?  Is  sugar  necessary?  Would  a 
small  screen  cage  with  glass  top  be  suffi¬ 
cient  if  set  in  the  sun?  What  kind  of 
grapes  are  best?  E.  E.  h. 

Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 

The  varieties  of  grapes  grown  in 
Eastern  United  States  are  poorly  adapted 
for  raisin  making.  The  Vinifera  or  Old 
World  species  as  grown  in  California  are 
the  raisin-making  sorts.  However,  with 
artificial  drying  we  have  produced  a  small 
palatable  raisin  from  the  Butler  variety. 
This  grape  is  quite  similar  to  Brighton 
and  ought  to  make  nearly  as  desirable  a 
raisin.  As  climatic  conditions  in  the 
East  are  far  different  from  those  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  especially  so  during  the  rai¬ 
sin-making  period,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  use  artificial  heat.  We  have  done  this 
through  the  use  'of  trays  made  of  wire 
screening,  they  being  placed  over  a  stove 
where  a  steady  but  moderate  heat  is 
maintained.  F.  e.  g. 


Wintering  Canna  Roots 

The  large-flowering  varieties  of  Can- 
nas  are  not  easily  wintered,  and  I  have 
tried  several  methods  before  finding  a  way 
to  keep  them  over  with  a  minimum  of 
loss.  My  way  now  is  to  cut  off  the  tops 
after  being  frosted,  dig  the  clumps  and 
store  on  the  floor  of  a  damp  cellar  without 
drying  or  shaking  off  any  of  the  soil. 
During  Winter,  if  the  clumps  get  dry, 
sprinkle  them.  The  object  is  to  keep 
them  in  a  live,  vigorous  condition,  ready 
to  start  growing  when  placed  in  a  warm 
place.  In  this  condition  the  roots  are 
more  resistant  to  rot.  About  March  1  di¬ 
vide  the  clumps,  cut  out  all  decayed  parts 
and  put  the  roots  in  soil  or  sand  to  de¬ 
velop  new  roots.  Leave  in  cellar  till  safe 
to  put  in  a  cold  frame,  but  get  them 
large  enough  to  set  outdoors  by  May  15 
in  latitude  40°  north.  They  will  start  to 
bloom  by  July  1  and  keep  it  up  till  freez¬ 
ing  weather.  w.  E.  duckavaix. 

Highland  Co.,  O. 


Hickory  Fails  to  Mature  Nuts 

I  have  a  hickory  tree  in  my  yard.  I 
cannot  say  just  how  old  the  tree  is,  but 
it  is  perfectly  sound  and  well  formed, 
being  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  every 
year  it  is  loaded  with  tiny  nuts,  which 
drop  off  as  soon  as  they  become  the  size 
of  a  large  pea.  For  the  past  eight  years 
we  have  not  harvested  more  than  a  quart 
of  nuts  from  the  tree,  and  would  like  to 
know  the  cause.  It  seems  perfectly 
healthy  and  always  has  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  leaves.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
we  discovered  two  large  worms  on  the 
tree.  They  were  green,  spotted  with 
black,  and  about  2%  or  3  inches  long 
and  as  big  around  as  a  man’s  little  finger. 
Since  then  wo  have  kept  watch  for  others, 
but  have  never  found  any  more.  F.  P. 

South  Olean,  N.  Y. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
trouble  is  lack  of  complete  pollination. 
There  may  be  a  deficiency  of  staminatc 
bloom  on  the  tree,  the  pollen  may  be 
shed  too  early  or  too  late  for  the  pistillate 
bloom,  or  for  some  other  reason  the  tree 
may  be  self-sterile,  and  there  is  lacking 
in  the  neighborhood  any  other  hickory 
tree  to  furnish  the  pollen  necessary  at 
the  right  time.  F.  P.  might  try  artificial 
pollination  of  the  tree  by  hanging  in  the 
tree  when  the  pistillate  bloom  is  recep¬ 
tive  a  branch  from  another  hickory  tree 
that  has  an  abundance  of  staminate 
bloom  or  catkins.  The  butt  of  this 
branch  can  be  fastened  into  a  jar  of 
water  to  prolong  its  pollen  shedding,  or  a 
graft  or  two  from  a  good  pollinizing 
hickory  could  be  put  into  the  tree. 

w.  c.  D. 


Budding  Seedling  Apple  Trees 

How  should  budding  apple  trees  be 
paid?  If  by  the  tree,  how  much  per  tree 
is  a  fair  compensation?  If  by  the  week, 
how  much  a  Aveek?  I  have  never  had 
work  of  this  kind  done,  and  do  not  know 
the  customary  remuneration.  w.  s.  M. 

Lyme,  Conn. 

A  good  'budder  receives  $20  to  $30  a 
week,  according  to  length  of.  time  In 
service.  This  is  for  a  lO-hour  day.  with 
a  short  Saturday.  Under  ideal  conditions 
about  2,000  seedlings  can  be  budded  in  a 
10-hour  day  by  a  good  budder,  with  some 
one  following  to  A\rind  buds.  In  hiring  a 
man  to  bud  trees  he  should  be  willing  to 
work  for  these  wages,  but  if  he  did  all 
the  Avork  himself,  that  is,  budding  and 
tying,  this  reduces  the  number  budded 
per  day.  It  pays  to  have  a  winder  after 
a  good  budder,  as  anyone  can  wind  buds, 
AA'liile  budding  requires  practice. 

T.  H.  T. 


Ripening  Gladiolus  Roots 

I  would  like  to  know  hoAV  to  ripen 
Gladiolus  bulbs  for  next  year’s  planting. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  a.  8. 

Dig  the  bulbs  and  clip  off  the  top. 
Spread  in  shalloAV  crates  to  dry  in  an 
airy  place  Avhere  rain  will  not  reach 
them.  Store  in  crates  in  a  cellar  with  a 
temperature  of  35  to  40  degrees  in  cold 
weather,  A\diere  there  is  no  risk  of  frost. 


For  the*F arm 


No.  1 

Autographic 

KODAK 

Junior 

$15 


Every  essential  for  good  picture-making  is 
conspicuously  present  in  the  No.  1  Junior;  photo¬ 
graphic  flourishes  are  conspicuously  absent.  The 
idea  back  of  its  design  and  construction  is  “sim¬ 
plicity”  and  this  idea  is  never  lost  sight  of. 

Even  the  novice  can  get  good  pictures  with  the 
No.  1  Junior  from  the  first,  so  easy  it  is  to  work. 
Plenty  of  room  for  it  in  the  pocket. 


The  No.  1  Kodak  Junior  makes  pictures  214x31^ 
inches,  has  carefully  tested  lens  and  shutter  with 
adjustable  speeds  of  1/25  and  1/50  of  a  second, 
as  well  as  time  and  bulb  action,  and  is  auto¬ 
graphic — you  can  write  it  on  the  film  at  the  time. 


At  your  dealer  s 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


festem  Canada  Offers 

Health  andWealth 


/ 


and  has  brought  contentment  and  happiness  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  home  seekers  and  their  families  who  have 
settled  on  her  FREE  homesteads  or  bought  land  at 
attractive  prices.  They  have  established  their  own 
homes  and  secured  prosperity  and  independence. 

In  the  great  grain-growing  sections  of  the  prairie 
provinces  there  is  still  to  be  had  on  easy  terms 

Fertile  Land  at  $  1 5  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years 
has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre— oats,  barley  and  flax  also  in  great 
abundance,  while  raising  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  is  equally  profitable.  Hundreds  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  Western  Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single 
season  worth  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  their 
land.  Healthful  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  excellent  markets  and 
shipping  facilities.  The  climate  and  soil  offer 
inducements  for  almost  every  branch  of 
agriculture.  The  advantages  for 

Dairying,  Mixed  Farming 
and  Stock  Raising 

make  a  tremendous  appeal  to  industrious  set¬ 
tlers  wishing  to  improve  their  circumstances. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm 
opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia,  reduced  railway  rates, 

|  write 


0.  G.  RUTLEDGE 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Authorized  Agent,  Dept,  of  Immigration  " 
and  Colonization,  Dominion  of  Canada 


TfJ 


-wr  30 

/DAY  SALE 

k  Prices  Slashed 


were  is  the  greatest  money  saving  sale* 
you  ever  heard  of.  Prices  cut  to  the  bone  on  Fences, 
—  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and  Paint, 

GET  BROWN’S  FACTORY  PRICES 

Don't  spend  a  cent  until  you  get  my  prices. 
You'll  be  surprised  when  you  compare  with 
others.  Remember  I  pay  freight  and  sell  only 
direct  from  my  factories  to  you. 


pnrr  96-page  book 
rtfLL  OF  BIG  BARGAINS 

Tho  greatest  bargain  book  ever  printed. 

gv  Every  page  is  like  finding  money.  Buy  now 
«0E=^-  uurlng  this  sale.  Prices  dropped  to  the  bottom. 
Uet  your  name  on  a  postal  and  mail  NOW.  Jim  Brown,  l  res. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  959  ,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


$10.000  00 


As  low  as  BACKS  THIS  SAW 

Greatest  Value 

Money  Can  Buy 

Two  numbers.  Our  No.  0-1 
Portable  Wood  Saw,  with 
capacity  to  22  inches,  is  the 
lowest  priced  power  saw 
frame  made.  While  our  No.  4. 
which  takes  all  sizes,  offers 
more  value  per  dollar  than  you 
ever  expected.  Guaranteed 
one  year.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  for 
catalog ;  also  wood-working 
machinery  catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Ns.  S  Box  3_ Belleville,  Pa. 


1300 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  5,  1021 


Touring,  F.  O.  B.  Toledo 


Chassis  -  -  *  $485  Roadster  —  $595 
Coupe  -  -  -  850  Sedan  -  -  -  895 

Completely  equipped,  including  Electric  Starter, 
Lights ,  Horn ,  Speedometer ,  Demountable 
Rims.  Owners  average  from  25  to  35  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline 

WILLYS- OVERLAND,  Inc. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


A  Good  Investment 

Not  only  because  the  first  cost  is 
low,  but  also  because  it  includes 
complete  equipment  and  assures  com¬ 
fort  with  economy  and  depend¬ 
ability  every  day  it  is  on  the  road. 


SPENCER 

The  much  favored ,  square  point,  new  Fall  model  in— 


Made  by  Troy’s  Master  Craftsmen,  with  the  two  exclusive 
patented  features  that  Save  Your  Tie,  Time  and  Temper. 
Ask  your  dealer.  lie  sells  SPENCER  or  can  easily  obtain  it  for  you. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  HALLMARK  SHIRTS  an<l  HALLMARK  ATHLETIC  UNDERWEAR 


UNION 

SUITS 


GLASTEN 


SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  LEADER 

Wool,  Worsted,  Merino  Mixtures 
scientifically  blended. 

EVERY  GARMENT 

figure  and  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 

A  Prices 

{  $1.75 
to  $5.50 

Per  Garment 
Regular  Sizes 


Fine  Winter,  medium 
and  Super  Weights, 
natural  color. 
Eight  grades. 


For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 


Write  for  booklet— sample  cuttings 
Yours  for  the  Asking.  Dept.  33 

GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 

GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


Inoculated  Sulphur 

Its  Value  and  Uses  for  Agricultural  Purposes 

Part  1 


Botanists  and  soil  investigators  have 
definitely  established  the  fact  that  no 
plant  growth  is  possible  without  the  ele¬ 
ment  sulphur.  This  element  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  so-called  essential  or  indispen¬ 
sable  ingredients  of  plant  food.  If  this 
ingredient  is  not  found  in  the  soil  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  produce  a  nor¬ 
mal  crop,  the  yields  are  bound  to  be  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Information  on  this  point 
may  bo  had  by  comparing  the  amounts  of 
sulphur  present  in  cultivated  soils,  the 
amounts  required  by  crops,  the  amounts 
brought  down  in  rain  and  snow  from  the 
afr  and  the  amounts  lost  from  the  soil  by 
drainage. 

Ordinary  ground  or  flowers  of  sulphur 
very  apt  to  he  inert  in  the  soil. 

In  passing  it  will  be  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  sulphur  in  the  ordinary 
commercial  ground  form,  in  a  great  many 
instances  when  applied  to  the  soil  for  any 
purpose,  is  very  slowly  available.  For 
many  years  investigators  working  on  the 
agricultural  uses  of  sulphur  reported  con¬ 
flicting  results,  which  undoubtedly  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  certain  specific  agen¬ 
cies  which  make  the  sulphur  available 
were  absent  in  some  instances  and  pres¬ 
ent  to  some  degree  at  least  in  others. 

The  recent  investigations  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  have  served 
to  clarify  the  situation.  It  was  found 
that  specific  organisms,  called  sulfofying 
bacteria,  oxidize  the  sulphur  and  make  it 
available  for  various  uses.  When  the  soil 
is  sterilized  and  the  specific  organisms  are 
absent  the  sulphur  remains  practically  in¬ 
ert  in  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
addition  of  cultures  of  sulfofying  bac¬ 
teria  almost  invariably  makes  the  sulphur 
more  effective. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  when  using  sul¬ 
phur  for  agricultural  purposes  one  should 
ascertain  whether  his  particular  soil  has 
an  abundance  of  these  organisms,  or  use 
only  sulphur  which  has  been  properly 
treated  or  inoculated  with  these  specific 
bacteria.  With  but  a  slight  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  inoculated  and  uninoculat¬ 
ed  sulphur,  one  is  justified  in  using  the 
inoculated  material,  if  nothing  more  than 
by  way  of  insurance  against  the  probable 
or  possible  absence  of  the  necessary  bac¬ 
teria.  More  will  be  said  later  about  the 
nature  of  inoculated  sulphur. 

Why  sulphur  is  necessary  for  plant 
growth. 

|  The  following  table,  taken  from  one  of 
the  bulletins  of  the  Wisconsin  station, 
shows  the  amounts  of  sulphur  present  in 
some  of  the  staple  crops : 

Table  I. 

Sulphur  in  Crops 

Per  Cent 


Corn  stover  .  0.126 

Wheat  straw  .  0.110 

Timothy  hay  .  0.100 

Corn,  grain  .  0.130 

Wheat,  grain  .  0.170 

,  Clover  hav  .  0.164 

Alfalfa  hay  .  0.287 

Beans,  green  .  0.232 

Soy  beans,  green  .  0.311 

Potatoes  .  0.137 

Turnips  . 0.740 

Cabbage  .  0.819 

Rape  .  0.08S 

Rutabagas  .  0.817 

Onions  .  0.56S 


A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that 
crops  like  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  etc., 
do  not  require  as  much  sulphur  as  the 
legumes  like  Soy  beans,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa.  The  greatest  demand  for  sulphur 
is  evidently  made  by  crops  belonging  to 
the  plant  family  of  Crueifene,  like  cab¬ 
bage.  turnips,  rape,  cauliflower,  etc.  Also 
onions  require  considerable  quantities  of 
j  sulphur.  The  same  relations  are  brought 
out  in  a  more  definite  way  in  Table  II. 
showing  the  quantities  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  pounds  per  acre  actually 
removed  by  some  of  the  more  important 
staple  crops: 

Table  II. 

Pounds  of  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus 
Removed  Per  Acre 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 


Dry 

Sul- 

Phos- 

Weight 

phur 

phorus 

Wheat— 

Grain,  30  bu.. 

.  1.530 

2.6 

6.2 

-Straw  . 

.  2.053 

3.7 

3.0 

Total  crop. . 

.  4,183 

0.3 

0.0 

Corn — 

Grain.  30  bu... 

.  1.500 

2  6 

4.4 

Stalks  . 

.  1.877 

2.2 

3.5 

Total  crop.. 

.  3,377 

4.8 

7.0 

Beans — 

Grain.  30  bu. 

.  1.613 

3.8 

10.0 

Straw  . 

.  1.838 

2.0 

28 

Total  crop. . 

.  3,461 

5  8 

12.8 

Turnips — 

Roots  . 

23.1 

0.8 

Tops  . 

.  1,531 

13.8 

4.7 

Total  crop. . 

.  4.567 

36.0 

14.5 

Potatoes  . 

4.6 

0.4 

Alfalfa  hay  .  •  •  • 

26.0 

17.4 

Cabbage  . 

.  4,800 

39.2 

2G.6 

Also  this  table  shows  that  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sulphur  removed  by  the  staple 
cereals  are  relatively  small,  amounting  to 
5  to  10  lbs.  per  acre,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  crop  grown.  For  instance,  a 
30-bu.  crop  of  corn  will  contain  2.6  lbs. 
of  sulphur  in  the  grain  and  2.2  lbs.  of 
sulphur  in  the  stalks,  or  a  total  of  4.8 
lbs.  If  a  90-bu.  crop  of  corn  is  grown, 
as  may  he  done  under  intensive  condi¬ 
tions.  the  sulphur  requirements  would 
lie  about  1.7.5  lbs.  per  acre.  In  that  case 
the  natural  .supply  under  some  conditions 
may  not  be  adequate.  In  the  case  of 
turnips  the  yield  given  would  require 
nearly  37  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  acre.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  heavy  crops  of 
clover.  Alfalfa.  Soy  beans,  cabbage,  rape, 
turnips  and  onions  may  not  find  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  sulphur  in  the  soil,  and 
crop  yields  would,  therefore,  be  limited 
except  in  so  far  as  sulphur  in  some  form 
is  supplied  to  supplement  the  quantity  de¬ 
rived  from  the  soil  itself.  It  may  also  be 
noted  in  passing  that  in  the  case  of  the 
cereals  the  amounts  of  phosphorus  re¬ 
quired  by  the  crop  are  larger  than  the 
corresponding  amounts  of  sulphur.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Alfalfa, 
cabbage,  turnips  and  other  Crucifer®,  the 
amount  of  sulphur  required  by  the  crop 
is  larger  than  the  amount  of  phosphorus 
required,  under  the  same  conditions. 

J.  G.  UPMAN, 


Weevils  in  Grain 

Is  there  any  way  to  get  rid  of  weevils? 
It  is  a  little  black  insect,  something  like 
oats  lice.  I  bought  a  farm  about  two 
months  ago,  and  find  these  insects  in  last 
year’s  rye.  There  are  so  many  I  am 
afraid  they  will  eat  the  rye,  as  they  eat 
the  points  off  and  then  the  flour  out  of 
it.  Is  there  any  danger  that  they  will 
get  into  the  oats?  What  is  the  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  them?  j.  M. 

Kintnersville,  Pa. 

Although  no  specimens  of  the  small 
black  insects  mentioned  by  the  corre¬ 
spondent  wore  sent  with  the  letter,  we 
may  be  reasonably  sure  that  they  are  the 
small  black  beetles  commonly  known  as 
grain  weevils.  There  are  two  kinds — 
the  rice  weevil  and  the  granary  weevil — 
that  work  in  stored  grains,  but  they  are 
so  nearly  alike  in  size,  color,  shape  and 
manner  of  injury  that  only  an  expert  can 
tell  them  apart.  Moreover,  the  method 
of  control  is  the  same  for  each. 

The  fears  of  J.  M.  that  the  weevils  will 
completely  destroy  the  rye  are  well 
founded,  for  if  the  insects  are  left  alone 
to  continue  their  work  they  will  event¬ 
ually  reduce  the  rye  to  a  fine  powder-like 
waste  material.  I  doubt  if  they  will  at¬ 
tack  the  oats  seriously,  although  if  the 
weevils  find  no  other  grain  for  food  they 
may  go  to  the  oats.  As  a  rule  the  weevils 
are  more  partial  to  wheat,  rice,  rye  and 
corn  than  to  oats. 

The  standard  method  of  dealing  with 
these  insects  is  to  fumigate  the  infested 
grain  with  carbon  bisulphide.  If  the 
quantity  of  rye  is  not  too  great  it  would 
be  best  to  put  it  in  boxes  or  barrels  and 
use  about  one-fourth  of  a  teacupful  of 
the  liquid  to  each  bushel  of  grain,  but  the 
receptacles  should  he  tight  and  should  be 
covered  over  tightly  with  old  blankets, 
wet  newspapers  or  similar  articles.  If 
the  boxes  were  tight  enough  even  less 
than  a  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a  bushel 
would  do.  If  the  grain  is  fumigated  in 
the  bin  care  must  be  taken  to  have  it 
tight  and  to  cover  it  tightly.  The  fumi¬ 
gation  should  be  allowed  to  go  for  two  or 
three  days,  when  the  receptacles  may  be 
opened  and  the  grain  fed  to  stock  without 
fear  of  causing  any  injury. 

The  carbon  bisulphide  may  be  poured 
directly  over  the  grain  or  put  iu  shallow 
dishes  and  set  on  top  of  the  grain.  The 
material  is  inflammable  and  explosive, 
and  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  not 
going  near  it  or  near  the  treated  grain 
with  fire  of  any  kind — lighted  match, 
lantern,  cigar,  pipe  or  other  form  of  fire. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Controlling  Coltsfoot 

There  is  a  weed  on  our  farm  called 
coltsfoot,  and  it  is  running  everything 
else  out.  Can  you  tell  me  what  would 
kill  it?  G.  W.L. 

New  York. 

Coltsfoot,  botanically  Tussilago  Far- 
fara,  is  a  perennial  weed  that  propagates 
by  seeds  and  rootstocks.  Other  popular 
names  for  it  are  cough  wort,  ginger  root, 
day  weed,  dovedock  and  liorsehoof.  It  is 
an  introduced  weed,  now  spreading  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Ohio,  and  northward  to 
Minnesota.  Seeding  should  be  prevented 
by  cutting  flower  scapes  while  in  bloom. 
The  plant  likes  moist  clay  soil,  and 
drainage,  manuring,  liming  and  good  cul¬ 
tivation  will  enable  other  and  better 
plants  to  drive  it  out.  The  horizontal 
rootstocks  are  near  the  surface,  so  that 
cultivation  tears  them  out,  when  they 
may  be  raked  away.  There  is  a  native 
weed  known  as  sweet  coltsfoot.  Petasites 
palmatus,  that  is  quite  troublesome  on 
recently  cleared  ground,  wet  meadows  and 
swamps.  This,  like  the  Tussilago,  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  drainage  and  cultivation. 
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jTiECEMBER  1st - — a  red  letter  day  in  tractor  history — a  day  that 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  power  farming  in  America. 
For  on  that  day  the  curtain  will  be  raised  on  an  event  of  vital  signifi¬ 
cance  to  every  farmer  in  the  country — the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  price  on  the  Whitney  tractor.  It  is 
a  price  based  on  huge  production — 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Power — 9  H.  P.  on  drawbar;  18  H. 
P.  on  belt. 

Dimensions — Length,  123”;  width 
5 6";  height,  58”. 

Weight — Domestic  shipping,  3000 
lbs.;  boxed  for  export,  3900  lbs. 
Transmission — Selective,  3  forward, 
1%,  2V2  and  4  mi.  per  hr.  Re¬ 
verse  2  M.  P.  H.  All  gears  forged, 
steel  cut  and  hardened,  running 
in  oil. 

Clutch — Contracting  band. 

Brake — Contracting  band  on  rear 
axle. 

Drive  Wheels — 48”  di.,  10  face. 
Fenders — Pressed  steel  over  rear 
wheels,  regular  equipment. 

Front  Wheels — 30”  di.,  5”  face. 
Motor — 2  cylinder,  opposed  type, 
5V2"  bore,  6V2”  stroke,  750  rev. 
per  minute. 

Governor — Whitney  Special  fly  ball 
type.  Inclosed  gear  driven. 

Pulley — Direct  driven  from  crank 
shaft.  Size  11”  di.  by  6 3A"  face. 
Clutch  controlled.  Pulley  regular 
equipment. 

Lubrication — Force  feed  oiler. 
Radiator — Tube  type. 

Circulation — Gear  driven  rotary 
pump. 

Ignition — High  tension  magneto. 
Impulse  starter. 

The  Whitney  is  a  sturdy,  time- 
tested,  field-proven  tractor,  built  to 
pull  two  14"  plows  or  operate  a  22" 
x34”  thresher.  It  has  the  traction 
strength  and  reserve  power  found  in 
the  best  of  the  two-plow  jobs  built. 
It  has  not  been  “  rated  up.”  Instead, 
it  is  under-rated.  Bearings  all  over¬ 
sized;  drive  wheels  6"  larger  than 
found  on  the  average  2-plow  ma¬ 
chine.  No  extras  to  buy.  A  one- 
man  tractor  which  will  plow  6J4 
acres  a  day  or  draw  a  double  8-foot 
disc  harrow  and  cover  2V2  miles  per 
hour. 


The  Lowest  Price — and  the  Biggest 
Value — in  Tractor  History! 


Whitney  has  been  making  trac¬ 
tors  for  16  years.  The  present 
Whitney  machine,  thoroughly  prov¬ 
en  through  five  years  of  reliable  per¬ 
formance,  has  been  selling  for  $1175. 

Yet  the  Whitney  folks  realized 
that  that  price  was  too  high— real¬ 
ized  that  tractor  prices  had  to  come 
down  to  the  price  level  of  other 
machinery— and  of  farm  crops.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  time  had 
come  when  someone  had  to  step  in 
and  manufacture  tractors  on  a  big - 


scale ,  close- margin,  low-price 
basis. 

Huge  production  was  the  only 
answer.  So  Whitney  concentrated 
the  entire  force  of  a  $5,000,000 
company  on  the  manufacture  of 
this  one  time-tested  model.  The 
result  is  a  real  utility  tractor- - 
a  standard  two-plow  machine,  long- 
lived,  dependable,  proven— at  a  price 
so  low  that  every  farmer  in  the 
country  can  easily  afford  to  buy 
it. 


^EXT  month— on  this  page— you  will  learn  the  new  price  of  this 
sturdy,  dependable  tractor.  You  will  learn  the  facts  regarding 
this  biggest  tractor  value  ever  put  on  the  market.  Your  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  the  Whitney  story.  Or  a  word  to  us 
will  bring  complete  information. 


The  Whitney  Tractor  Co. 

A  $5,000,000  Corporation 


2751  Prospect  Ave.,  Cleveland, 

Tractor  0hi'’ 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

ACTIVE  SEASON  OF  PRODUCE  SHIPMENTS— 

POTATOES  DECLINE  UNDER  HEAVY 
SUPPLY— LIGHT  OFFERING  OF  CAR- 
RAGE  AND  ONIONS 

Although  it  is  considered  n  season  of  light 
crops,  shipments  have  been  heavy  throughout. 
One  reason  is  that  many  Southern  truck  crops 
were  large;  another  is  the  early  maturity  of 
Northern  crops.  Thus  far  the  total  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  fully  80,000  cars  ahead  of 
last  season. 

IF  THE  STRIKE  TAKES  PEACE 

Tills  quick  marketing  of'  the  crops  would  be 
fortunate  for  the  farmer  in  case  of  a  strike  of 
railway  employees.  A  railroad  tieup  in  Novem¬ 
ber  would  hmt  the  farmer  but  little  compared 
with  such  an  interruption  of  shipments  earlier 
in  the  season.  Most  of  the  quickly  perishable 
stuff  will  have  gone  to  market  by  the  end  of 
October.  Other  produce  could  he  held  a  month 
or  more  in  cool  weather  without  much  loss  even 
if  no  way  could  be  found  to  get  i(  to  market 
without  the  help  of  the  railroads.  Probably  the 
milk  trains  will  be  kept  running.  No  doubt  the 
needs  of  the  cities  would  result  in  great  efforts 
to  maintain  supplies. of  all  kinds.  Farmers  liv¬ 
ing  near  large  markets  would  naturally  sell  more 
than  usual  at  such  a  time.  Large  cities  at  this 
season  have  stored  supplies  of  many  food  mate¬ 
rials,  including  potatoes,  apples,  eggs,  butter, 
fish  and  meats.  Probably  the  most  severe  hard¬ 
ship  in  cities  would  be  the  shortage  of  coal. 

Farmers  are  inlying  quite  freely  at  this  time 
of  year,  but  most  of'  them  could  worry  along 
awhile  if  shut  off  from  the  markets.  There  is 
food  in  the  cellar,  and  the  cows  and  liens  sire 
providing  more.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  in  the 
farm  woodlot.  About  one  farmer  in  three  lias  a 
motor  car,  which  would  help  things  out  while 
the  roads  remain  open.  A  strike  would  at  least 
unsettle  the  prices  of  farm  produce;  unfavorably 
in  the  sections  remote  from  markets,  but  favor¬ 
ably  to  producers  in  tjie  thickly  settled  regions. 
The  mere  possibility  of  a  strike  already  affects 
the  markets  for  grain  and  other  staples.  Sup¬ 
plies  have  been  moving  so  actively  this  Fall 
that  large  stocks  of  the  perishable  lines  are  in 
reserve. 

SHIPPING  POTATOES  TOO  FAST 

(’  The  movement  of  potatoes  in  September  and 
October  has  exceeded  all  records.  Those  who 
have  traveled  in  the  Northern  potato  belt  say 
the  farmers  are  selling  fast,  because  many  of 
them  need  the  money.  Potatoes,  they  assert, 
nre  the  only  crop  raised  this  season  that  can  be 
sold  promptly  for  cash  enough  to  cover  expenses 
and  more.  There  is  a  good  crop  in  the  Far 
West  and  in  some  parts  of  the  North.  Sections 
like  North  and  South  Dakota,  usually  slipping 
all  Winter  and  Spring,  have  been  cleaning  up 
the  crop  in  a  few  weeks.  Idaho,  Colorado  and 
Maine  have  been  rushing  the  potato  movement. 
“Where  have  all  of  these  potatoes  gone?”  has 
been  asked.  The  supply  has  been  from  two  to 
three  times  the  requirements  for  consumption 
for  many  weeks  past.  Some  have  been  stored 
by  dealers,  who  expect  higher  prices.  One 
prominent  concern  predicts  $4  per  100  lbs.  at 
shipping  points  by  January.  But  it  is  believed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  shipped  has 
gone  into  private  storage.  The  crop  in  the  corn 
belt  was  small,  and  even  the  little  towns  in 
the  Central  West  have  been  buying  carlots. 
The  potatoes  matured  early  and  were  suitable 
for  safe  shipment  and  storage.  They  were 
mostly  free  from  rot,  although  in  many  localities 
often  somewhat  rough  and  scabby.  They  were 
frequently  undersized  in  the  prairie  States  and 
overgrown  in  Northern  Maine,  but  on  the  whole 
fairly  suitable  and  available  for  storage  earner 
than-  usual.  The  potato  markets  are  probably 
now  in  the  worst  condition  of  the  season.  Sup¬ 
plies  have  piled  up  in  most  centers:  pr'ces  at 
shipping  points  range  from  $1  per  100  lbs.  in 
the  Far  West  to  nearly  $2  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  City  wholesale  prices  ranged  generally 
from  $1.75  to  $2. .10  the  third  week  of  October. 
Prices  on  the  whole  held  up  fairly  well  under 
such  conditions,  and  New  York  City  actually 
advanced. 

ONIONS  SCARCE  AND  HIGH 

The  feature  of  the  market  was  the  jump  in 
onions  to  an  average  of  about  $5.25,  nearly  four 
times  the  prevailing  prices  a  year  ago.  Some 
cities  quoted  $0.  Supplies  of  good-sized  onions 
are  light;  Spanish  onions  are  coming  in  fast, 
but  do  not  compete  very  seriously,  because  they 
appeal  to  a  somewhat  special  class  of  trade. 

Cabbage  prices,  too.  behave  as  if  the  supply 
was  limited.  The  short -keeping  stock  is  out  of 
the  way  earlier  than  usual.  Solid  late-keeping 
kinds  will  fill  the  cabbage  market  through  a 
long  season.  This  class  of  stock  brings  about 
$30  per  ton  East  and  West.  It  looks  as  if  most 
vegetables,  as  well  ns  other  fruits,  will  sell  a 
good  deal  higher  than  they  did  last  Winter. 


22c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  32c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c; 
veal  loaf,  lb..  30c;  rabbits,  lb.,  20c;  woodchuck, 
lb..  20c;  oysters,  qt..  00  to  05c. 

Live  Poultry.— -Chickens,  lb..  32c;  fowls,  lb.. 
30c;  old  roosters,  lb..  25c;  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30e. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c:  fowls, 
lb.,  35c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  geese,  lb.,  35c; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  doz.,  02c;  brown,  00c; 
mixed,  55c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c; 
skim  milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  pt.,  40c;  butter, 
creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  52c;  best  dairy, 
52c;  cheese,  cream,  33c;  skim,  17c;  cottage 
cheese,  lb..  10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Popcorn,  on  cob,  lb.,  5c;  shelled,  lb.,  8c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lti,,  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2; 
bread.  17-oz.  loaf.  Cc;  vinegar,  gal.,  45c;  clover 
honey,  card,  23c;  extracted,  lb.,  18c;  chestnuts, 
qt..  35c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  qt.,  20c. 

Red  raspberries,  qt.,  45c;  strawberries,  qt., 
50c;  peaches,  freestone,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
pears,  bu.,  $3;  dried  apples,  lb.,  12%c;  citrons, 
each,  10  to  15c;  pie  apples,  qt.,  8c;  apples,  best, 
peck,  75c;  plums,  peck,  75c;  quinces,  doz..  25c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  0c;  beets,  best  bu.,  $1.25; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  bu.. 
$1.80;  cauliflower,  best,  lb.,  7c;  celery,  best, 
10c;  eggplant,  best,  15c;  medium,  10c;  kale, 
80c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  5e;  onions,  green, 
bunch.  5c;  dry,  l>u.,  $2.50;  potatoes,  peck,  30c; 
pumpkins,  each,  10  to  20c;  rhubarb,  lh.,  5c; 
radishes,  white,  bunch,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
spinach,  peck.  20c;  squash,  Hubbard,  11).,  3c; 
Summer  squash,  lh.,  2c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c; 
tomatoes,  red,  bu.,  $1;  green,  80c;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch.  10c. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  11)..  12  to  10c;  fore¬ 
quarters.  II).,  H  to  12c;  hindquarters,  lh..  Hi  to 
20c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  11).,  13  to  15c;  heavy. 
10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs,  lh.,  18  to  20e;  year¬ 
ling  iambs,  lb.,  14  t»  16c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to 
12c;  veal,  lh..  17  to  10c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lh.,  22  to  24c; 
Springers,  lb..  25c;  fowls,  lb.,  22  to  25c; 
roosters,  old.  II)..  18c;  eggs.  60  to  65c. 

Apples,  bid..  Spys,  $5.50  to  $0:  Kings.  $5.50 
to  $0;  Greenings.  $4.50  to  $5;  Baldwins.  $4.50 
to  $5;  bu..  $1.25  to  $2.75;  grapes,  14-qt.  basket, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  100  ibs.,  $0  to  $7;  quinces,  14- 
qt.  basket,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c;  pickling,  peck, 
50  to  60c:  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $2; 
cabbage,  doz.  beads,  50c  to  $1;  ton,  $20  to  $25; 
carrots,  14-qt.  basket,  25  to  30c;  bu.,  45  to  50c; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  00  to  75c;  eggplant,  doz., 
50  to  85c;  peppers,  green,  14-qt.  basket.  25  to 
30c:  red.  30  to  35c:  Hubbard  squash,  lh.,  2c; 
lettuce,  doz.  beads.  30  to  45c;  mint,  green,  doz. 
hunches.  30  to  35c:  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
green,  doz.  I> -nclies.  15  to  20c;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.10  to  $1.15:  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
radishes,  doz.  hunches.  12  to  15c;  spinach,  bu., 
85c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  ripe,  14-qt.  basket,  50  to 
60c;  green,  30  to  40c:  turnips,  14-qt.  basket.  35 
to  40c;  bu..  75  to  85c;  wax  beans,  basket,  05  to 
75c;  green  beans,  basket,  80c  to  $1;  watercress, 
doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Deans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  medium. 
$3.25;  red  marrow,  $5;  white  marrow,  $3.50; 
red  kidney,  $5:  white  kidney,  $0;  pea,  $3.25; 
yellow  eye.  $4.50;  Imperials,  $4. 

Hides. — Steers,  No.  1,  lb..  4c;  No.  2,  3c:  cows 
and  heifers.  No.  1,  lh.,  4c;  No.  2.  2c;  bulls  and 
stags,  3c;  horselildes.  each,  $1.50  to  $2;  lambs, 
each,  50  to  60c;  calf.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2.  10c; 
wool,  fleece,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  unwashed,  15  to  18c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lh.,  32c;  Spring,  lb., 
25c:  chickens,  lh..  25  to  32c;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to 
32c:  geese,  ih.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each,  $1; 
turkeys,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  50c: 
chickens,  Hi.,  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Butter,  lb..  50  to  05c;  eggs.  05  to  75c;  duck 
eggs.  75c:  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  35  to  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $3;  grapes,  lb..  8e;  pears, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2.75;  quinces,  bu.,  $1.75;  chest¬ 
nuts,  bu.,  $12  to  $14. 

Beans,  bu.,  $4  to  $0;  beets,  bu.,  $1;  doz. 

bunches,  30c;  cabbage,  doz.,  75c;  red,  doz.,  $1; 
celery,  doz.  bunches.  40  to  75c;  carrots,  bu., 

75c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  chives,  bunch, 
10c:  dill.  doz.  bunches.  15  to  25c;  eggplant,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  endive,  doz  heads,  35  to  40e;  garlic, 
lh..  15i  :  honey,  cap,  20  to  25c;  Hubbard  squash, 
crate,  50  to  75c;  kohl  rabi,  doz.,  50c:  lettuce, 
leaf,  crate,  50c  to  $2.25;  Boston,  doz.,  25  to  50c; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  popcorn,  ear.  bn., 

$2;  parsley,  doz.  bundles,  40c;  parsnips,  bu., 

$1.25;  peppers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50:  doz.,  10  to 
20e;  potatoes,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.50;  peck,  35  to  40c; 
pumpkins,  each.  5  to  15c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
25c;  romaine,  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c;  rutabagas, 
Ira.,  $1;  sage,  hunch.  5c:  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2.50;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  50c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton.  $23  to  $25;  liav.  No.  1, 
$23  to  $25:  No.  2.  $20:  No.  3,  $17  to  $18;  Tim¬ 
othy,  ton,  $25;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $14;  wheat,  $12. 


BOXED  AND  BARRELED  ADDLES 

The  most  striking  'eature  of  the  apple  situa¬ 
tion  this  season  is  the  change  in  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  Western  and  Eastern  apples.  Standard 
Eastern  Winter  kinds  are  selling  $2  to  $3  per 
barrel  higher  than  last  season,  while  Western 
boxed  fruit  is  25  to  50  cents  per  bushel  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  Dresent  prices  per  bushel  nre 
nb-ut  the  same  for  the  two  classes.  For  the 
general  purpose  kinds,  such  as  Baldwins.  Rome 
or  Gnnos.  range  $2  to  $3  in  city  markets. 
Growers  in  the  West  seem  to  lie  getting  fully 
as  much  as  those  In  the  Northeast,  allowing 
for  differences  in  grade  and  pack. 

SPRAYING  FROM  AIRSHIPS 

Everybody  lias  noticed  how  much  worse  the 
fruit  worms  are  in  a  season  of  short  crops. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  due  to  neglect,  but  Wash¬ 
ington  scientists  say  that  tile  real  reason  is 
that  the  big  crop  of  the  preceding  season  de¬ 
velops  a  large  carry  over  of  “bug  seed,”  which 
on  the  following  season  must  crowd  itself  into 
the  smaller  crop  to  find  a  home  and  a  living. 
Tims  the  bug  tenements  become  over  populated 
Whoever  has  tried  to  spray  the  toil  of  a  30-ft. 
fruit  tree  in  one  of  the  aged  orchards  of  the 
East  must  have  longed  f  ir  an  airship.  Last 
week  somebody  in  Miami  County.  Ohio,  tried  it 
out.  They  sprayed  a  six  acre  grove  of  Catalpas 
30  ft.  high  in  G4  seconds,  killing  99  per  cent 
of  the  caterpillars,  according  to  the  report. 

G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY— ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  11)..  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb.,  20c; 
choice  kettle  roasts,  lb..  18c;  porterhouse  steak, 
lb.,  30c;  round  steak,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  II)., 
35  to  40c;  mutton,  11)..  12  to  25c;  roasting  pigs, 
lb.,  25c;  sausage,  11).,  25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  20e; 
pork  loin,  lb..  30  <0  38c:  pork  chops,  lh.,  32c; 
sliced  ham,  lb.,  85  to  38c;  brisket  bacon,  lb., 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  end  of  October  is  close  at  hand,  and  no 
frost  to  injure  vegetation,  except  in  very  ex¬ 
posed  localities.  This  means  that  truck  gar¬ 
deners  will  he  able  to  market  their  product  to 
the  last  remnant.  II  has  much  to  do  with  the 
easy  condition  of  the  market.  Butter  and  cheese 
are  firm  and  eggs  arc  going  up.  but  the  farmer 
does  well  if  he  can  get  90  cents  for  potatoes. 

BUTTER— CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter,  firm;  creamery,  42  to  61c;  dairy,  30 
to  43c;  crocks.  35  to  43c:  common,  28  to  32c. 
Cheese,  firm:  flats,  22  to  23c;  daisies,  23  to  24c; 
longhorns,  24  to  25c;  block  Swiss,  20  to  30c. 
Eggs,  scarce;  hennery.  00  to  80c;  State  and 
Western  candled,  54  to  00c;  storage,  30  to  40c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkey,  45  to  50c;  fowl, 
28  to  30c;  chickens,  32  to  30c;  old  roosters.  22 
to  23c;  ducks.  33  to  34c;  geese,  30  to  31c.  Live 
poultry,  unsettled;  fowl,  10  to  26c;  chickens.  10 
to  24c;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c;  ducks,  22  to  20c; 
geese,  29  to  31c. 

ADDLES— POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet:  fair  to  fancy  grades,  bu..  $1.50 
to  $3;  windfalls,  75c  to  $1.  Potatoes,  stronger; 
fair  to  fancy,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25;  seconds,  00  to 
75c;  sweets,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4. 

TREE  FRUITS 

Dears,  scarce;  fancy,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.75; 
common,  $1  to  $2.  Plums  and  prunes,  out.  of 
market.  Quinces,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3. 

GRAPES  AND  CRANBERRIES 

Grapes,  easy;  all  colors,  20-lb.  basket,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Cranberries,  quiet;  Cape  Cod,  bbl.,  $15 
to  $15.50. 


BEANS— ONIONS 

BoanR,  easy:  kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $9.50;  mar¬ 
row,  $7  to  $8;  pea  and  medium,  $5  to  $0.50. 
Onions,  firmer;  home-grown,  yellow,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $3.50;  State,  cwt.,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  Spanish, 
small  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.90. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet.  Beans.  Lima,  qt.,  40  to 
50c;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c;  bn.,  50  to 
75c;  cabbage.  100  heads.  $5  to  $8:  carrots,  doz. 
bunches,  25  to  30c;  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  celery,  bunch,  40  to  75c;  egg¬ 
plant.  tut..  50  to  80c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  50c  to 
$1 ;  endive,  5-lb.  basket,  35  to  40c:  peppers,  bu., 
50c  to  $1;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  00c;  squashes, 
Hubbard,  00  to  75c;  spinach.  75c  to  $1.25; 
radishes,  doz. •bunches,  25  to  30c;  tomatoes,  box, 
30  to  50c;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  50  to  00c;  yellow, 
00  to  70c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull:  fancy  white  comb,  18  to  20c; 
dark,  15  to  17c.  Maple  products,  quiet;  sugar, 
lb.,  18  to  26c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  dull;  Timothy,  track,  $19  to  $21;  clover 
mixed,  $18  to  $20;  straw,  $9  to  $11 ;  wheat 
bran,  ton,  carlot,  $16.50;  middlings,  $17.50;  red 
dog  flour.  $34;  cottonseed  meal.  $41.75;  oilmeal, 
$38.50;  hominy,  $25.25;  gluten,  $31;  oat  feed, 
$7;  rye  middlings,  $18.50.  J.  W.  C. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

.  BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  49  to  50c;  good  to  choice,  37 
to  45c;  packing  stock.  27  to  29c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  72  to  73c;  good  to  choice,  05  to 
70c;  gathered,  best,  55  to  60c;  lower  grades,  40 
to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best,  30  to  32c;  medium.  20  to  25e; 
chickens,  19  to  25c;  ducks,  22  to  2(ie;  geese,  21 
to  24c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best,  30  to  37e;  medium,  25  to  30c; 
chickens,  25  to  32c:  roosters,  19  to  21c;  turkeys, 
40  to  50c;  ducks,  28  to  30c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $7.50;  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$2.00;  cranberries,  bu.,  $3  to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2.90;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  %-bu.,  35  to  80c:  cabbage,  ton,  $20  to 
$38;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50:  rutabagas, 
100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  2,  $20  to  $22:  No.  3.  $18 
to  $19:  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19.50.  Straw — 
Rye,  $18  to  $20;  oat  and  wheat,  $12  to  $13.50. 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  50  to  51c;  medium,  35  to  30c; 
rolls,  23  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  select.  54  to  55c;  gathered,  45  to  50c; 
storage,  37  to  38c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  20  to  27c;  Spring  chickens,  26  to  27c; 
roosters,  16  to  18c;  ducks,  27  to  30c;  geese,  20 
to  22c;  turkeys,  35  to  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

liens.  38  to  40c:  roosters,  22  to  23c;  broilers, 
37  to  40c;  ducks,  38  to  40c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl..  $3  to  $7;  pears,  bu..  $2  to  $3.75; 
grapes,  12-qt.  basket,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes.  100  lbs.,  $2.40  to  $2.50:  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  bill..  $3.25  to  $3.50;  cabbage,  ton,  $28 
to  .$30;  lettuce,  bu.,  9(Jc  to  $1.10;  squash,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2:  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.B0;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1.  Timothy.  $22  to  $22.50;  No.  2, 
$19  to  $20;  clover  mixed.  $19  to  $21.  Straw — 
Rye,  $14  to  $14.50;  oat  and  wheat,  $12  to  $13.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bid  .  $4  to  $0.50;  Spy,  $4  to  $0; 
Alexander.  $4.50  to  $5.50;  McIntosh,  $5  to  $10; 
bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $3. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $5.20  to  $5.40;  red  kidney,  $7 
to  $8;  yellow  eye,  $7.50  to  $8. 

BEEF 

Hindquarters,  16  to  17yac;  forequarters,  9% 
to  10%c;  sides,  13  to  14c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  47  to  48c;  good  to  choice,  30 
to  45c;  dairy,  30  to  40c. 

EGGS 

Nearbv  hennery,  78  to  80c;  gathered,  choice, 
08  to  70c;  common  to  good,  55  to  65c;  storage, 
35  to  38c.  " 

FRUITS 

Pears,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  grapes,  12-qt.  bas¬ 
ket,  $1.00  to  $1.75;  cranberries,  bbl.,  $11  to  $15. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  1.  $32  to  $35;  No.  2.  $29 
to  $30;  No.  3.  $20  to  $27;  clover  m>xed.  $20  to 
$29.  Straw — Rye,  $20  to  $27;  oat,  $18  to  $19. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran,  $22  to  $22.50;  middlings,  $22  to 
$25:  red  dog.  '  $30;  mixed  feed,  $23  to  $20; 
gluten  feed,  $34:  cottonseed  meal,  $45  to  $50; 
linseed  meal,  $44. 

ONIONS 

Nearby,  bn.  box,  $2  to  $2.50;  Connecticut  Val¬ 
iev.  best.  100  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  lower  grades, 
$3.75  to  $4. 

POTATOES 

Maine.  Cobbler.  100  lbs..  $1.85  to  $2;  Green 
Mountain,  $2  to  $2.15;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $3 
to  $3.75. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roosters.  35  to  41c;  fowls.  28  to  39c; 
broilers.  30  to  32c;  ducks,  31  to  82c;  squabs, 
doz.,  $4  to  $5.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  20  to  28c;  chickens,  26  to  27c;  roosters, 
20  to  22c. 


VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu..  $2  to  $3.50:  beets,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1:  cabbage,  bill.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  celery,  bu. 
box.  $1.25  to  $2.25:  cucumbers,  bu.,  $4  to  $8; 
lettuce,  bu.,  15  to  40c;  peppers,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
radishes.  Ini.,  25  to  50c;  tomatoes.  Ini.,  $1.50  to 
$4;  rutabagas,  140  lbs,,  $2  to  $2.25;  spinach,  bu., 
50  to  05c. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

OCTOBER  27,  1921 
MILK 


New  York  price  for  November  fluid  milk  in 
201  to  210-miie  zone.  $3.37  for  3  per  cent  fat. 
City  retail  prices:  Grade  A.  bottled,  18c;  B, 
bottled,  <|  t. .  15c;  pt.,  10c;  B,  (it.,  loose,  lie; 
buttermilk,  11c;  certified,  qt.,  28c;  pt.,  17c; 
heavy  cream,  pt.,  29c;  route  cream,  14  pt., 
19e. 

BUTTER 


Trade  is  fairly  active  ami  prices  one  cent 
higher.  Storage  creamery  is  working  out  quite 
rapidly.  There  is  some  Canadian  and  Danish 


butter  on  the  market,  best  Danish  selling  at 
about,  top  quoted  price,  and  Canadian  a  trifle 

under. 

Creamery,  fancy  lb . 48  (5)  .49 

Good  to  choice . 40  (a)  .40 

Lower  grades  . 30  (ft)  .34 

City  made  . 28  @  .34 

Dairy,  best  . 40  (72  .47 

Common  to  good . 31  <72  .42 

Packing  stock  . 20  @  .30 

CHEESE 

No  special  price  changes.  Wisconsin  market 
firm.  Utica  Dairy  Board  Market,  19% c. 

Whole  milk,  fancy,  new . 22  (ft)  .23 

Good  to  choice . 17  @  .21 

Skims  . 08  @  .15 

EGGS 


Fancy  white  and  best  hennery  brown,  0  to  8 
cents  higher.  Gathered  and  medium  grades  dull. 


White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy..  .90  On  .95 

Medium  to  good . 75  <§  .85 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best . 08  Or  .72 

Medium  to  good . 40  (75  .00 

Gathered,  best  . 04  On  .00 

Medium  to  good . 40  (5)  .45 

Lower  grades  . 30  (Si  .34 

Storage  . 32  <74  .40 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  and  lambs  active.  Calf1  market  slow 
and  lower. 

Steers  . 5.00  @  8.50 

Bulls  .  3.50  @  5.25 

Cows  .  2.00  @  5.00 

Calves,  prime  veal.  100  lbs .  13.00  Or  14.50 

Pulls  .  4.00  (ft)  10.00 

Hogs  .  8.r,o  (fi)  9.00 

Sheep.  100  Ihs .  3.50  @  5.00 

Lambs  .  0.00  @  9.50 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 
''eeeipts  are  large  and  demand  light. 

Calves,  best  . 18  (ft)  .20 

Common  to  good . 10  OH  .17 

Hothouse  lambs,  each .  10.00  (75)  12.00 

Pork,  80  to  100  ihs.  each . 14  (ft)  .15 

100  to  150  lbs.  each . 12  (ft)  .13 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Receipts  large;  fowls,  ducks  and  geese  in  best 


demand;  turkeys  slow. 

Fowls,  best  . 28  (ft)  .30 

Fair  to  good . 18  (ft)  .22 

Chickens  . 20  (ft)  .24 

Roosters  . 13  0i!  14 

Ducks  . 28  @  .32 

Geese  . 25  On  .20 

Turkeys  . 30  @  .32 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Fresh  killed  stock  of  fairly  good 
light  supply.  Medium  grades  and 
birds  hard  to  sell. 

Turkeys,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens,  choice,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  doz . . . 

Spring  guineas,  pair . 


BEANS 


quality 

is  in 

pin 

feathery 

.43 

(ft 

.45 

.30 

® 

.40 

.35 

Or 

.38 

.25 

on. 

.32 

.28 

(ft) 

.38 

.10 

on 

.23 

.30 

<<i 

.33 

4.00 

0, 

9.50 

1.00 

Or 

1.75 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  5.50 

Pea  .  5.00 

Medium  .  5.00 

Yellow  Eye  .  7.50 

Red  kidney  .  8.50 

White  kidney  .  9.00 

FRUITS 

Many  of  the  barreled  apples  offered 
graded  stock,  and  selling  slowly. 
Baldwin  and  Greening  in  good  demand. 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl .  5.50 

Greening  .  5.00 

King  .  4.00 

Fall  Pippin  .  5. 00 

Alexander  .  5.00 

Pears,  bbl .  4. 00 

Cranberries.  1)1)1 .  12.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  basket .  1,75 


@  5.75 
On  5.35 

on  5.35 
@  8.00 

Or  8.75 
(ft)  9.50 


are  un- 
Selecteil 

(ft!  8.50 
(ft)  11.00 
(ft)  8.00 
(ft)  8.00 
(7g  7.00 

(ft)  12.00 
(ft)  15.00 
@  2.00 


POTATOES 


Market  very  weak  except  on  fancy  grades. 


Long  Island.  180  lbs .  4.50  (72  5.50 

Jersey,  150  Ibs . .- .  2.50  (ft)  3.00 

Maine,  180  lbs .  3.25  <7g  4.25 

State,  180  lbs .  3.50  <72  4.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  basket .  1.00  @  1.30 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  ldd .  1.00  @  1.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10  On,  .25 

Carrots,  bbl .  2.00  <75  2.50 

Chicory,  bbl . 50  (ft)  1.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00  @  2.50 

Celery,  standard  crate .  2.00  <72  3.75 

Cabbage,  ton  . ; .  25.00  (ft)  35.00 

Cauliflower,  bbl .  2.00  Oil  10.00 

Eggplant,  bbl .  1.00  (ft)  2.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50  (ft)  1.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50  (75)  1.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50  (75  2.75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40  On  .50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  3.00  (ft)  5.25 

Peppers,  bbl . 75  (ft)  2.25 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.00  Oil  3.50 

Peas,  bu .  2.00  (ft)  4.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches .  1.00  (75  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75  (75  1.00 

Squash,  bbl .  1.00  <75  1.75 

String  beans,  bu . 50  <75  2.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 75  (ft)  1.25 

Tomatoes,  3-pk.  box . . . 75  <75  2.50 

Hothouse,  lb . 20  @  .25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

ITay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  ton .  27.00  (75  28.00 

No.  2  .  25.00  (72  20.00 

No.  3  .  23.00  (ft)  24.00 

Shipping  .  19.00  (75  22.00 

Clover  mixed  .  20.00  (ft)  27.00 

Straw,  rye  .  21.00  (ft)  23.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 15.00  (ft)  17.00 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

This  is  the  20th  of  October,  and  we 
have  had  but  one  fairly  good  rain  since 
the  3d  of  August,  and  one  would  assume 
that  any  plants  have  had  a  hard  time  to 
live  rather  than  get  overgrown.  But  I 
saw  this  morning  some  specimens  of  the 
Nancy  Hall  sweet  potato  which  weighed 
4  lbs.  each.  The  drought-resisting  pow<  r 
of  the  sweet  potato  plant  is  wonderful. 
The  crop  is  now  being  harvested,  and  is 
mainly  going  into  storage,  since  the  price 
in  the  North  just  now  is  controlled  by  the 
flood  of  Virginia  sweets.  Our  growers 
prefer  to  store  and  ship  in  Winter  and 
Spring.  The  commercial  storage  houses 
demand  that  they  be  brought  direct  from 
the  field  as  they  are  dug  daily,  for  they 
fear  if  kept  over  at  the  farms  that  they 
may  get  chilled  and  that  would  interfere 
with  their  keeping.  When  the  large 
shipments  from  the  two  Virginia  counties 
are  over  there  will  be  a  better  chance  in 
the  market  for  our  section  and  South 
Jersey. 

We  had  a  slight  frost  on  the  14th,  but 
it  has  been  warm  since,  and  the  Gannas 
and  Dahlias  are  still  blooming.  The 
blooming  of  the  Cannas  has  been  very 
poor  on  account  of  the  dry  weather,  and 
the  Spring-planted  Cannas  have  made  a 
very  poor  growth.  The  Cannas  left  out 
in  the  soil  last  Fall  have  made  their 
usual  height,  as  they  were  ready  rooted 
and  got  a  long  start  of  the  transplanted 
ones,  which  had  to  contend  against  tin- 
early  drought  at  the  start.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  our  main  Fall  crop,  the  sweet 
potato,  is  such  a  drought  resisting  plant. 
When  the  roots  grow  to  4  lbs.  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  they  would  have  done  had  tin- 
weather  been  more-  favorable. 

The  one  rain  we  had  the  1st  o£  October 
seemed  to  be  enough  to  cause  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  to  germinate.  Across  the  road 
where  the  fine  cucumber  crop  was  pro¬ 
duced,  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  land 
is  showing  green  now  with  the  young 
clover.  If  really  cold  weather  is  de¬ 
ferred  and  some  rainfall,  it  may  get  strong 
enough  to  winter  well,  but  it  is  now  in  a 
state  that  might  be  fatal  if  hard  freezing 
occurs  in  November.  A  year  ago  killing 
frost  was  deferred  till  November  10,  but 
we  more  often  have  it  right  about  this 
part  of  the  month  of  October.  With  the 
nights  not  getting  below  5H,  and  last 
night  (>5,  with  a  midday  temperature  of 
SO  or  more,  it  does  not  feel  like  frost, 
but  with  a  shift  of  the  wind  to  the  north¬ 
west  it  does  not  take  long  to  bring  Jack 
Frost  down  from  Medicine  Hat,  where 
they  say  our  cold  is  manufactured.  Clad 
I  do  not  live  at  Medicine  ITat.  T  am 
afraid  that  I  would  need  more  medicine 
than  a  hat.  In  fact,  it  has  always  been 
a  wonder  to  me  why  men  should  want  io 
farm  in  a  country  where  a  friend  called 
it  nine  months  Winter  and  three  months 
late  in  tin-  Fall.  This  brilliant  October 
sunshine  would  suit  me  for  the  whole 
Winter. 

As  I  told  tin-  Hardeners’  Club  in  Cleve¬ 
land  years  ago,  we  have  plenty  of  cold 
weather,  but  the  sun  shines  in  Winter, 
and  though  \  had  often  been  in  Cleveland 
in  Winter,  I  never  saw  the  sun  shine 
there  at  that  season.  If  our  growers  only 
realized  the  value  of  their  Winter  sun¬ 
shine  they  could  beat  Cleveland  and  all 
the  lake  region  in  forcing  vegetables  un¬ 
der  glass,  but  where  nature  is  favorable 
the  people  are  always  slow  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Difficulties  seem  to  stir 
men  to  greater  effort.  The  best  gardeners 
in  the  world  as  a  class  were  developed  in 
the  miserable  climate  of  Scotland,  and 
Winter  forcing  has  grown  in  tli.e  cloudy 
Winters  of  the  lake  region  instead  of  the 
far  more  really  favorable  climate  of  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula.  Some  day  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  realize  their  advantages. 

W.  K.  MASSEY. 


Propagating  Barberries 

I  have  tried  without  good  results  to 
propagate  Japanese  barberry.  May  ibis 
be  done  by  either  seed  or  clipping?  What 
would  be  the  best  ways  of  handling  it? 

Corning,  N.  Y.  w.  s. 

Barberries  germinate  readily  from 
seeds.  The  seeds  should  be  separated 
from  the  pul])  by  maceration  and  sown  in 
flats  or  broadcast  in  beds  in  the  Fall,  and 
they  will  germinate  the  following  Spring. 
This  is  the  easiest  method  of  propagation, 
and  is  usually  very  satisfactory.  Cut¬ 
tings  of  green  wood  may  lx-  taken  from 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  placed 
m  sand  in  a  shaded  hotbed.  Ripe  wood 
cuttings  under  glass  are  less  satisfactory. 


! Power  and  Light  with  the  Quiet  Knight 


Desirable  Dealer 

Territory  Available 


WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION 

Electric  Auto-Lite  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Builders  of  over  3,000,000  electric  lighting  systems,  for  farm  homes,  stores, 
yachts,  Pullman  cars  and  automobiles. 


All  Uncertainty  Removed 

There  has  never  been  a  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  electric 
light  and  power  for  the  farm  and  suburban  home. 

The  questions  have  been:  Is  the  individual  electric  service 
system  practical?  Is  it  dependable?  and.  Can  the  average  farm 
afford  it? 


Today,  farms  of  all  sizes  and 
under  all  conditions  in  every  state 
have  had  experience — and  the  an¬ 
swers  are  undeniable.  WILLYS 
LIGHT  Certified  Electric  Service 
has  removed  all  uncertainty  as  to 
the  utility  of  individual  light  and 
power. 

Today,  nowhere  to  our  knowledge 
is  there  a  dissatisfied  WILLYS 
LIGHT  owner.  Instead,  thousands 
have  voluntarily  stated  they  could 
not  afford  to  do  without  it  at  even 
double  the  cost. 

These  owners  regard  WILLYS 
LIGHT  as  the  most  profitable 
equipment  on  their  farms.  Their 
work  is  lighter — their  homes  bright¬ 
er — their  lives  happier — and  their 
expenses  lower,  because  of  WILLYS 
LIGHT  Certified  Electric  Service. 


Many  have  already  paid  for  their 
plants  from  the  increased  earnings 
and  savings  made  possible  through 

WILLYS  LIGHT. 

You  can  take  the  word  of  these 
men  who  know.  We  will  gladly  give 
you  their  names — men  from  your 
own  state — perhaps  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  within  driving  distance. 

Why  not  find  out  what  WILLYS 
LIGHT  Certified  Electric  Service 
actually  guarantees  in  the  way  of 
dependable  advantage  and  profit 
for  your  home?  Why  not  get  free 
estimate  of  complete  cost  for  plant 
and  installation? 

We  will  gladly  furnish  this. with¬ 
out  obligation.  Write  for  free 
illustrated  catalog  and  complete 
information  today.  Address  De¬ 
partment  305. 


The  Foundation  Beneath 
Willys  Light  Certified 
Electric  Service 

First  of  all  comes  experience .  The  men 
who  construct  WILLYS  LIGHT  have 
built  more  than  3,000,000  electric  lighting 
systems  for  farm  homes,  stores,  yachts, 
Pullman  cars  and  automobiles. 

All  guesswork,  all  uncertainty,  all 
theory  is  eliminated.  It  is  the  product 
of  experience.  WILLYS  LIGHT  is  built 
with  the  precision  of  a  watch  and  the 
sturdiness  of  a  tractor. 

Second  comes  judgment .  When  you 
buy  WILLYS  LIGHT  we  consider  your 
requirements  before  recommending  an 
installation.  We  specify  a  plant  and 
equipment  to  fit  your  particular  needs. 
This,  coupled  with  expert  installation, 
guarantees  economy  both  of  original 
cost  and  subsequent  operation. 

And  finally  comes  responsibility.  A 
great  network  of  trained  men  and  expert 
dealers  covers  the  country  and  insures 
that  what  you  buy — Certified  Electric 
Service — is  constantly  maintained. 

There  is  a  size  to  fit  your  needs — 
as  much  or  as  little  power  as  you 
may  require.  Priced  to  your  re¬ 
quirements 

$9Q^  up  to 
Ac/O  $595 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


HUE  only 
A  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


-Ready  to  Use. 

^90-Day  Test — Litetime  Guarantee 

The  WITTE  Log  Saw  is  a  Big  Capacity, 

J  strongly  bui  It  outfit — Easy  to  operate.  Runs  all 
■day  on  2  gallons  of  fuel.  Positive  Lever  Control.  Start 
(or  stop  saw  while  engine  runs.  Only  Arm  Swing  Log  Saw 
I  with  Interchangeable  Tree  Saw  Parts.  Makes  Log  Saw  a 
■  fast-cutting  Tree  Saw  as  shown.  Change  in  6  minutes. 

[Clamps  to  tree  below  saw  in  10  seconds.  Moat  practical 
—lightest— easiest  to  use  tree  saw  equipment  built.  Big  3-color  catalog 
tells  all  about  it— Free.  Don’t  buy  any  log  or  tree  saw  until  you  know 
about  the  WITTE.  Sold  direct— Cash  or  Easy  Term3.  Write  today 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1891  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  1894  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Idle  Money 
Earns  No  Interest 

AFTER  selling  their  crops,  many 
farmers  have  idle  money  which 
will  not  be  needed  for  nearly  a 
year.  Invest  this  idle  money  where 
it  will  earn  a  good  rate  of  interest 
and  help  New  York  State  farmers. 

5 and  Safety 

Buy  our  Collateral  Trust  Gold 
Notes,  $100 — $500 — $1,000  denomi¬ 
nations — due  one  year  to  five  years 
from  date — 5'/2%  interest,  payable 
semi-annually.  Fully  secured.  These 
Notes  are  excellent  security  should 
you  yourself  need  a  loan  before  they 
fall  due. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 


Water  Power 


Make  your  own  elcctrn  itv.  A  small  stream  tfives 
rleur:c  lights,  running  water  and  power. 

FITZ  STLEL  WATER  WHEEL 

develops  the  full  |>ower  of  the  stream,  needs  no 
tjre.  costs  nothing  to  run,  lasts  a  h/ftimt. 
Measure  your  stream— our  free  book  tells  how. 
Fit*  Water  Wheel  Co.,  Hanover.  Ha. 
Makers  of  all  types  of  farm  water  wheels 


.  Write  for  big 
Log  and  Tree  Saw 
Catalog  Free 


n 

7  ,«5  ........  . . . 

a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal 
I  guarantee  editorial  page. 


When  you  write  advertisers  men 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll 
ti  nuirk  rentv  anti  a  “ stniare  deal.” 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


You  promised  to  tell  hoic  the  Pilyrims 
of  Plymouth  treated  what  you  call  the 
“ lciclcers ”  and  “soreheads.” 

I  did,  but  we  were  switched  away  from 
the  story.  The  last  historical  scene  at  the 
pageant  at  Plymouth  pictured  the  trial  of 
John  Lyford  and  John  Oldham.  These 
men  conspired  to  break  up  the  colony. 
Lyford  was  sent  over  from  England  as  a 
minister.  His  record,  as  developed  later, 
shows  him  as  a  vulgar,  disreputable  crea¬ 
ture — a  true  sanctimonious  hypocrite. 
Somehow,  he  wore  his  cloak  of  respecta¬ 
bility  so  well  and  with  such  a  fine  air 
that  he  deceived  the  people  until  they 
found  him  out.  I  think  much  of  the  dis¬ 
credit  and  abuse  which  has  been  pasted 
on  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims  was  due 
to  the  behavior  of  a  few  mean  characters 
like  Lyford  and  Oldham,  who  are  held  up 
as  fair  samples  of  the  entire  company. 
That  is  a  common  trick  of  the  prejudiced 
or  malignant  historian,  or  of  those  who 
write  about  any  class  of  people.  John 
Oldham,  had  he  lived  in  this  age,  would 
have  been  called  a  demagogue,  or  labor 
agitator.  Such  men  appeal  to  passion  and 
prejudice — never  to  reason  and  patriot¬ 
ism. 

*  »l c  *  #  # 

In  every  community,  large  or  small, 
there  will  always  be  found  a  class  of  dis¬ 
contented  people.  I  could  give  a  lengthy 
list  of  names  given  to  those  groups  in  his¬ 
tory,  but  the  modern  wo.rd  “kicker”  fits 
them  well.  John  Oldham  seems  to  have 
been  a  natural  “kicker.”  John  Lyford 
was  apparently  what  we  call  a  “sorehead” 
— that  is,  one  who  feels  that  the  public 
has  not  given  him  the  power  and  recogni¬ 
tion  he  deserves.  These  two  men  got  to¬ 
gether  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  split¬ 
ting  the  Plymouth  colony.  They  worked 
in  two  ways.  Oldham  tried  to  “organize” 
the  lazy  and  lawless  element  in  the  col¬ 
ony.  He  worked  in  what  you  may  call 
industrial  lines.  The  colony  was  heavily 
-  in  debt  to  so-called  “adventurers”  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  order  to  insure  this  payment  a 
small  group  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the  leading  men  had  made  themselves  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  it,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  colony  had  agreed  by  law 
to  pay  a  share  of  all  their  earnings  to 
this  group  so  as  to  insure  payment  of  the 
general  debt.  This  arrangement  gave 
Oldham  his  chance  to  make  trouble.  He 
seems  to  have  told  the  lazy  and  ignorant 
element  that  these  men  who  took  all  the 
responsibility  were  stealing  part  of  the 
funds,  getting  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
colony.  John  Lyford  worked  in  another 
way.  He  wrote  secret  letters  to  the  cred¬ 
itors  in  England,  telling  them  things  were 
going  wrong  and  that  they  were  likely  to 
lose  their  money.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
methods  of  the  “kicker”  and  the  “sore¬ 
head”  have  not  changed  much  in  the  past 
300  years.  In  this  little  colony  of  a  few 
hundred  souls  they  bad,  in  1024,  the  same 
germ  of  industrial  discontent  that  is' to  be 
found  today.  Both  sides  in  this  old  con¬ 
troversy  resorted  to  the  trick  of  opening 
letters  for  evidence.  In  those  days  such 
letters  were  private  property,  usually  de¬ 
livered  by  individuals  and  not  by  public 
post. 

***** 

When  the  leaders  among  the  Pilgrims 
were  sure  of  their  ground  they  called  a 
“town  meeting”  to  try  Lyford  and  Old¬ 
ham.  The  last  scene  in  the  pageant  pic¬ 
tured  this  group.  The  proof  against  the 
“kicker”  and  the  “sorehead”  was  present¬ 
ed  and  they  were  given  a  full  chance  to 
reply.  Lyford  was  a  coward.  lie  cringed 
and  begged  for  mercy.  Oldham  had  more 
courage.  He  called  on  his  friends  to  come 
out  and  back  him  up.  but  not  one  dared 
to  support  him.  Oldham  is  not  the  first 
“kicker”  or  reformer  who  was  left  high 
and  dry  on  the  rocks  when  his  supporters 
were  called  right  up  to  the  rack  to  sup¬ 
port  him.  Discontent  and  indefinite  pre¬ 
judice  raises  an  unorganized  mob  without 
discipline  or  endurance.  It  will  usually 
melt  under  fire.  Patriotism  calls  men  to¬ 
gether  in  organized  groups  and  enables 
the  leaders  to  enforce  a  discipline  which 
holds  the  crowd  together.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  white  men  will  always  support 
the  elements  of  society  which  seem  to 
them  to  represent  law  and  order.  Thus  it 
was  at  Plymouth.  There  were  plenty  of 
men  who  were  ready  to  growl  and  “kick” 
when  it  was  a  popular  thing  to  do  so.  but 
when  it  came  to  a  straight,  public  “show¬ 
down”  they  realized  that  even  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  could  not  fully  endorse 
was  better  than  taking  chances  with  an 
experiment.  So  the  entire  town  voted 
Lyford  and  Oldham  guilty,  and  both  were 
sentenced  to  expulsion.  Lyford  repented 
and  did  so  much  whining  that  they  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  remain  for  a  time.  Oldham 
was  no  whiner.  lie  stood  up  and  defied 
the  crowd,  though  expulsion  meant  living 
in  the  wilderness.  I  confess  that  my  sym¬ 
pathies  are  usually  with  the  under  dog. 
even  when  I  know  he  has  not  made  a  full 
case.  As  the  lights  went  out  on  this 
scene  I  was  thinking  of  the  brave  words 
of  an  ancient  exile  : 

“Banished  from  Rome? 

What's  banished  but  set  free?” 

This  Oldham  came  back  to  Plymouth 


the  following  year,  and  evidently  not  be¬ 
ing  a  Prohibitionist,  he  “suffered  his  un¬ 
ruly  passion  to  run  beyond  the  limits  of 
reason  and  modestie.”  “He  called  them 
all  to  naught  in  this,  his  mad  fury.” 
Bradford,  in  his  history,  thus  describes 
how  they  treated  “kickers” : 

“They  committed  him  till  he  was  tamer, 
and  then  appointed  a  guard  of  musketeers 
which  he  was  to  pass  through,  and  every 
one  was  ordered  to  give  him  a  thump  on 
the  briteh  with  the  but  end  of  his  mus¬ 
ket.  .  .  .  Then  they  bid  him  go  and 

mende  his  manners.” 

Needless  to  say  this  effective  scene  was 
not  enacted  in  the  pageant.  And  this 
Oldham  did  “mende  his  manners.”  for, 
later  on,  he  made  “free  and  large  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  wrongs  and  hurts  he  had  done 
to  the  people.” 

*  *  *  *  $ 

Thus  the  Pilgrims  quickly  “deported” 
those  who  tried  to  stir  up  trouble.  There 
has  been  much  criticism  about  this.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Pilgrims  came  here 
seeking  lioerty  of  conscience  and  then  at 
once  denied  that  liberty  to  others.  The 
trouble  with  that  statement  is  that  those 
who  make  it  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to 
separate  liberty  from  license.  Men  like 
John  Oldham  were  not  concerned  in  mak¬ 
ing  other  men  free.  I  take  it  he  was  nat¬ 
urally  a  selfish  man  with  a  high  opinion 
of  his  own  ability.  He  had  what  we 
would  call  in  these  days  a  case  of  the  “big 
head.”  The  great  majority  of  those  com¬ 
mon  men  at  Plymouth  were  far  better  off 
under  the  direction  of  stronger  minds. 
Like  all  men  of  inferior  intellect,  they 
would  not  admit  it,  and  they  resented  any 
such  assumption.  Oldham  played  upon 
this  feeling  and  it  was  as  dangerous  as 
playing  with  matches  in  a  powder  house. 
The  colony  had  not  been  firmly  rooted.  It 
was  in  debt  and  in  constant  danger.  Its 
only  hope  was  in  presenting  a  solid  front 
and  in  working  as  a  unit.  It  was  no 
time  for  a  “reformer”  or  labor  leader.  A 
split  in  the  colony  would  have  sunk  it  as 
surely  as  a  hole  in  her  keel  would  have 
sunk  the  Mayflower.  A  few  strong  men 
had  evolved  a  definite  policy.  It  probably 
did  not  suit  some  of  the  people,  but  their 
only  salvation  lay  in  strong  and  firm  dis¬ 
cipline.  Lyford  and  Oldham  would  have 
ruined  that  discipline  and  split  the  col¬ 
ony.  I  think  the  Pilgrims  were  justified 
in  treating  them  as  they  did.  We  are  not 
living  in  the  seventeenth  century  now,  but 
there  is  still  a  lot  of  this  insistence  that 
bherty  and  license  mean  the  same  thing. 
We  have  got  to  get  rid  of  that  idea,  and 
the  sooner  we  do  it  the  better. 

♦  *  *  *  $ 

And  another  thing  about  the  bigotry 
and  intolerance  of  these  Pilgrims.  It  is 
true  that  they  were  governed  by  a  small 
and  able  group  of  men.  That  is  still  the 
way  we  are  governed  today  in  this  coun¬ 
try — from  our  national  government  down 
to  every  successful  co-operative  society. 
In  their  practice  of  this  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  the  Pilgrims  were  less  intolerant 
than  our  modern  institutions.  In  old  Ply¬ 
mouth  public  matters  were  settled  in 
“town  meeting,”  where  every  man  could 
get  up  and  say  what  he  pleased.  As  a 
little  boy  in  that  old  town  I  have  known 
plain,  everyday  men  like  my  father,  me¬ 
chanics  and  laborers,  to  get  up  in  town 
meeting  and  talk  down  lawyers,  doctors 
or  “leading  citizens.”  A  small  group  of 
leaders  might  dominate  affairs,  but  it  was 
open  to  all  and  these  men  ruled  only 
through  superior  power  and  personality. 
Today,  while  we  are  still  governed  by  lit¬ 
tle  groups  of  strong  men,  the  principle 
of  the  old  town  meeting  has  vanished. 
The  cards  are  not  on  the  table,  but  there 
are  invisible  wires  beneath  it.'  I  do  not 
think  that  such  a  state  of  society  as  an 
absolutely  pure  democracy  could  ever  ex¬ 
ist  for  long  in  a  world  where  there  are 
great  differences  in  humanity,  both  by 
reason  of  birth  and  education.  I  still 
think  that  the  old  time  New  England 
town  meeting  was  the  most  successful 
form  of  community  government  the  world 
has  yet  seen. 

And  yet  we  probably  have  in  this  coun¬ 
try  millions  of  people  who  firmly  believe 
that  these  Pilgrims  were  a  set  of  de¬ 
praved  hypocrites  or  worse.  I  have  just 
been  reading  the  review  of  a  new  book 
by  an  European  author  entitled  “Man’s 
Descent  from  the  Gods.”  Among  other 
things  this  author  says : 

“What  are  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica?  Apart  from  the  worthier  elements 
which  constitute  quite  a  small  minority — 

T  mean  the  non-Puritanical  colonists  of 
Elizabeth’s  and  the  early  Stuarts’  reigns 
—the  backbone  of  the  population  con¬ 
sists  of  the  descendants  of  renegade  Puri¬ 
tans  of  the  seventeenth  century  (who  fled 
their  country  for  their  country’s  good), 
reinforced  by  the  slave  drivers  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 
and  mixed  with  the  blood  of  all  the  people 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  What  is  their  prin¬ 
cipal  achievement?  Is  ii  art?  Letters? 
Philosophy?  Learning? 

“No,  it  is  Machinery !  Puritanism, 
’slave  driving  and  machinery — the  three 
characteristic  features  of  all  late  Prome¬ 
thean  civilizations.” 

Well,  this  nation  still  has  a  pretty 
strong  backbone.  Happily  it  is  located  in 
the  rural  districts— with  the  mouth  in  the 
cities.  I  am  inclined  to  agree,  however, 
that  the  consolidation  of  machinery  in  the 
great  cities  has  proved  a  mistake.  The 
nation  would  be  stronger  if  this  machin¬ 
ery  could  be  scattered,  back  to  the  water 
powers  and  villages,  where  it  came  from. 

-  h.  w.  c. 


Why  should  you  follow 
a  crooked  path  ? 

Often  a  cowpath  has  been  allowed  to  become 
a  village  street,  and  as  the  village  expanded, 
tradition  has  made  the  winding  way  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  cow’s  will. 

Habit  is  always  forging  chains  to  enslave  us, 
so  that  what  has  been  found  bearable  by  the 
fathers  is  accepted  by  the  sons. 

Who  cannot  recall  the  coffee-pot  Mother  put 
on  the  stove  early  in  the  morning,  warning  us 
not  to  let  it  boil  over? 

As  children,  we  were  not  permitted  to  drink 
tea  or  coffee,  because  it  would  stunt  our  growth 
or  make  us  nervous  and  irritable.  When  older, 
however,  we  craved  a  hot  drink  with  meals,  and 
custom  gave  us  our  tea  or  coffee. 

Finally  upon  the  instructions  of  the  doctor, 
Mother  gave  up  her  tea  and  coffee.  But  that 
meant  nothing  in  our  young  lives.  Our  vitality 
was  then  strong  enough  to  throw  off  any  ill  effects. 

But  our  time  came,  and  we  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  we  could  not  drink  tea  or  coffee. 
When  we  had  it  for  breakfast  it  put  our  nerves 
on  edge.  When  we  drank  it  at  the  evening  meal, 
we  tossed  about  in  wakefulness  most  of  the  night. 

And  then  we  found  Postum,  a  pure  cereal 
beverage,  free  from  the  harmful  drug,  caffeine,  in 
tea  and  coffee.  We  liked  the  rich,  satisfying  flavor 
of  Postum — and  also  the  better  health  which  re¬ 
sulted.  And,  too,  we  were  surprised  to  find  how 
many  of  our  neighbors  had  made  the  same  dis¬ 
covery-had  learned  the  value  of  “health  first.” 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boilingfor  20  minutes.  Sold  by  all  grocers. 

Postum  for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


Pull  Em  Quick 
at  Low  Cost 


Then  Make  Big  Money  Pulling 
Stumps  for  Others 


Pull  out  your  old  stumps  and  hedges.  Make  every  foot 
of  your  richest  soil  grow  money-making  crops.  Then 
make  big  money  pulling  stumps  and  hedges  for  others. 
Write  and  get  my  price  on  our  new  improved  Hercules 
Stump  Puller — the  fastest,  easiest,  cheapest  land  clear¬ 
ing  machine  ever  made.  Yanks  ’em  out,  big  or  little,  quick 
and  clean.  Easy  to  operate  and  move.  Both  horse  and 
hand  power  machines.  $10.00  down — easy  payments. 

Made  $62.50  in  3  days,”  writes  one  owner.  Send  to¬ 
day  for  Hercules  catalog  and 
Special  Folder.  Ask  for 
Catalog  No.  130. 

B.  A.  FULLER,  Pres. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

Centerville, 

Iowa 


BIG  MONEY  SAVED 

by  Sawing  Wood  with  an 

Ireland  Portable  Sawing  Machine 

IN  VIEW  OF  RAILROAD 
STRIKE,  BE  PREPARED 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


Completely  Equipped  Poultry  Farm 

with  modern  12-room  house;  27 acres  tillable;  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co.  Will  sell  at  sacrifice.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion.  0.  E.  ANDREWS,  33  Park  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


Wear: 


>1 


uaranteecl„l/(",,l 


4x85 


You’ll  find  this  Six  Months’  Guaranteed 
work  shoe  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  Made 
of  heavy,  pliable  leather,  double  tanned  tc 
resist  burnyard  and  soil  acids  and  to  stand 
the  hardest  wear.  Is  waterproof.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  give  you  six  months’  wear  from 
date  of  purchase,  or  we  will  gludly  give 
you  a  new  pair  free,  charging  you  only  for 
t lie  portion  of  the  six  months  you  had  the 
old  pair.  Order  Mahogany  Brown,  sizes  6  to 
11,  wide  widths,  Munson  last,  by  No.  0-2. 


=  An  extraordinary  bargain  in  a  men’s  styl-  = 
==  isb  genuine  Goodyear  welt,  all-leather  shoe.  = 
=  Positively  no  leather  substitutes  used.  Live,  = 
=  springy  rubber  heel.  Uppers  of  handsome,  = 
=  soft,  strong  calf-finislied  leather.  Extra  = 
=  wearing  quality  sole.  Sizes  5  to  11,  widths  = 
=  1)  and  E.  Order  Mahogany  Brown  by  C-10,  = 
=  and  Black  by  C-12.  = 

|  PAY  POSTMAN 

=  Just  send  name,  address,  size  and  width.  If  = 
=  you  don’t  know  size,  mention  all  numbers  = 
=  in  shoe  you  now  wear.  Pay  postman  when  = 
E  shoes  are  delivered,  plus  few  cents  postage.  5 
=  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  § 


=  or  your  money  promptly  returned. 


1  CrECT  LJ’C  >180  BROADWAY*  p 
1^1  LLLl  ^  NEW  YORK^  (I1|||I|,|P 
alllilflllllltltMlIlllllllflllllllllHIIlllllllllllllllllUIIIIIIIIIIIKIfllllllllHiimillll1 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Treatment  of  Amaryllis  and  Cyclamen 

I  have  three  pots  of  Amaryllis.  They 
used  to  blossom  twice  each  year,  about 
February  and  August,  but  for  the  last 
two  years  have  not  bloomed.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  exceedingly  thrifty  and  are 
large,  fine  bulbs.  I  have  been  told  that  a 
period  of  rest  is  absolutely  necessary,  hut 
■they  continue  to  make  growth  just  the 
same  when  put  down  cellar  for  a  time. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  remove  from 
pots  entirely  and  dry  off  to  stop  their 
growth,  or  can  you  tell  me  of  any  other 
method  to  induce  bloom?  The  flower 
stalk  of  these  lilies  is  about  18  in.  long, 
with  two  or  three  flowers  on  each  stem. 
The  flowers  are  a  sort  of  salmon  color, 
with  a  pale  green,  star-shaped  center.  I 
would  also  appreciate  information  regard¬ 
ing  care  and  growth  of  Cyclamen. 

New  York.  MRS.  it.  S.  G. 

Many  varieties  of  Amaryllis  are  ever¬ 
green,  and  while  they  require  a  rest  they 
do  not  lose  their  leaves.  Principal 
growth  is  made  in  Summer,  after  flower¬ 
ing  ;  they  should  then  be  kept  rather  dry 
during  the  Winter,  until  about  the  first 
of  January,  when  they  may  he  started 
into  active  growth.  It  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  take  the  bulbs  out  of  the  pot, 
as  they  would  ripen  too  rapidly,  and  lose 
vitality.  It  is  possible  that  your  plant  is 
in  a  starved  condition ;  it  requires  a 
heavy  loam,  enriched  with  bone  dust  and 
rotted  cow  manure.  It  would  be  wise  to 
keep  the  plant  in  a  cool  shady  place  not 
below  45  degrees,  with  a  lessened  supply 
of  water,  until  January ;  then  water  more 
freely  and  bring  to  a  sunny  place.  When 
buds  begin  to  show  an  occasional  appli¬ 
cation  of  weak  manure  water  is  helpful. 
If  re-potting  is  required,  it  may  be  done 
after  flowering  in  April,  or  in  the  Fall, 
after  active  Summer  growth  is  completed. 

Cyclamens  are  raised  commercially 
from  seed  and  come  into  bloom  about  15 
months  from  the  time  seed  is  sown;  thus 
seeds  sown  about  October,  1921,  will  pro¬ 
duce  blooming  plants  for  the  holidays  in 
1922.  Amateurs  often  buy  dry  conns, 
which  are  potted  in  the  Fall,  but  results 
are  uncertain,  and  florists  do  not  use 
them.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  Cycla¬ 
men  to  be  dried  off  like  a  hyacinth.  Our 
Summers  are  too  hot  for  Cyclamens,  and 
they  make  most  growth  in  the  Autumn. 
The  seed  takes  about  two  months  to  ger¬ 
minate,  making  a  tiny  corm  before  the 
leaf  shows.  The  seeds  are  tiny,  and  need 
little  covering.  When  two  leaves  are 
formed,  prick  out  around  the  edge  of  a 
4-in.  pot ;  when  large  enough,  shift  to 
3-in.  pots,  and  the  little  plants  should  be 
large  enough  for  another  shift  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  getting  a  final  shift  to  5-in.  or  6-in. 
pots  in  September.  Fine  turfy  loam  with 
one-third  rotted  horse  manure  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  sharp  sand,  makes  a  desirable  com¬ 
post.  and  there  should  be  plenty  of  drain¬ 
age  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  A  cool 
temperature  is  desirable;  about  50  de¬ 
grees  at  night  during  the  flowering  period. 
During  the  hot  months  shade  is  required, 
and  the  plants  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible  in  Summer. 


West  Virginia  Apples 

The  recent  article  on  apples  is  very  in¬ 
teresting.  Here  I  find  for  the  first  time 
in  print  reference  to  the  Sheepnose  (Black 
Cilliflower),  and  he  has  given  a  perfect 
description  of  this  popular  old  favorite. 
The  Golden  Delicious  apple  referred  to 
was  discovered  in  the  wilds  of  Clay 
County,  West  Virginia.  If  it  proves  to 
be  what  is  claimed  for  it  this  will  be  the 
second  great  apple  which  West  Virginia 
has  given  to  the  world.  The  other  one  is 
the  Grimes  Golden,  which  originated  in 
Brooke  County  more  than  a  century  ago. 
It  needs  no  word  of  praise.  It  speaks 
for  itself  in  every  land  where  apples  are 
grown.  Dike  the  Golden  Delicious,  it 
came  from  an  isolated  section.  Nature 
seems  to  place  her  finest  gifts  within 
secret  chambers.  This  is  true  of  men  and 
the  works  of  men.  A  great  writer  said 
that  God  went  to  the  forest  and  set  up 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Ilis  own  back  yard; 
and  in  His  own  way.  and  for  the  great 
purpose  which  Lincoln  lived  to  accom¬ 
plish.  OSCAR  H.  ADKIXSON. 

West  Virginia. 


Pruning  Wild  Grape 

How  should  I  prune  a  large  wild  grape¬ 
vine?  Would  it  be  safe  to  cut  away 
from  one-third  to  one-lmlf  of  it.  and  when 
should  it  be  done?  I  do  not  wish  to  risk 
losing  it.  R.  c. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  extent  to  which  this  wild  grape¬ 
vine  may  be  safely  pruned  is  to  a  great 
extent  dependent  on  its  age  and  on  the 
amount  of  old  wood  carried.  A  young 
vine  may  be  pruned  much  more  severely 
than  one  that  has  grown  for  several  years 
and  has  made  most  of  its  growth  high 
up.  A  vine  of  the  latter  type  has  most 
of  the  new  growth  far  from  the  ground, 
and  as  a  consequence  it  should  not  be 
pruned  lower  than  where  the  canes  near¬ 
est  the  ground  are  attached  to  the  trunk. 
As  a  general  proposition  a  vine  of  this 
kind  that  is  20  years  or  more  of  age  may 
be  pruned  from  a  third  to  a  half,  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  recent  growth  be  not  cut 
away.  f.  e.  O. 


Implement  Prices  Down 

OUR  1 922  reduced  prices  on  farm  machines  have  just 
been  issued  and  are  effective  immediately.  They  apply 
on  practically  our'  entire  line  of  International  Harvester  grain, 
hay,  and  corn  harvesting  machines,  plows,  tillage  implements, 
seeding  machines,  etc. 


In  determining  these  prices,  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  made  a  careful  study  of  mar¬ 
ket  and  labor  conditions  and  has  based 
the  price  reductions  on  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  raw  material  and  production  costs 
that  can,  under  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  be  forecast  for  the  season  of  1922. 

At  the  new  prices,  a  grain  binder  can 
be  bought  for  $50  to  $60  less  than  the 
price  of  Jan.  1  st,  1921  ;  and  other  reduc¬ 
tions  are  in  proportion. 

At  these  prices  no  farmer  can  afford  to 
postpone  the  purchase  of  needed  ma¬ 
chines,  especially  if  his  present  equip¬ 
ment  will  not  stand  up  under  the  work 
of  another  planting  and  harvest. 

An  old  corn  planter  may  crack  enough 
kernels  and  miss  enough  hills  to  make 
its  use  mighty  expensive.  A  new  planter 
will  save  much  of  its  cost  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  The  same  is  true  of  a  drill.  Your 
old  binder  may  lose  grain  enough  in  one 


harvest  to  make  a  substantial  payment 
on  a  new  machine.  The  new  machine 
will  go  on  for  many  years,  saving  a  large 
amount  for  you  each  year. 

Economy  consists  not  in  getting  along 
with  worn-out  machines  but  in  farming 
With  efficient  machines. 

You  will  of  course  continue  with  that 
part  of  your  present  equipment  which 
is  in  good  order  and  satisfactory.  But 
it  is  good  judgment  now  as  always  to 
abandon  those  machines  which  are  really 
worn-out.  Where  repairs  have  been 
made  again  and  again,  beyond  the  point 
of  serviceability,  waste  and  loss  are 
pretty  sure  to  follow.  Present  prices 
will  enable  you  to  replace  the  old 
with  efficient,  modem  machines.  As  Mr. 
J.  R.  Howard,  President  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has  said,  “The 
farmer  who  needs  additional  machinery 
and  equipment  pays  for  it  whether  he 
buys  it  or  not." 


If  you  are  at  present  interested  in  learning  some  of  the 
new  prices ,  or  in  looking  over  any  individual  machine,  the 
International  Dealer  in  your  vicinity  is  at  your  service. 

International  Harvester  company 

^  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  (incorporated)  U  S 

92  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

DISK  HARROW 


Light 

Draught 


Easy  to 
Control 
Great 
Capacity 


Best 
Tillage 
Implement 
for  Farm 
or  Orchard  Work 


The  Original  Blssell 

AsIc  your  local  dealer  to  order  one  on  approval. 

Manf’d  only  by  T.  E,  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Elora,  Out.,  Can. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


GUARANTEED  FIRSTS 


30X3V2  BATAVIA  CORDS 

15 


factory  to  YOU^  ^ 

12,OOOmile  adjustment  basis  • 

Correct  size  for  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Maxwell  and  many 
others.  Not  sold  through  dealers.  Send  check,  express- 
or  money-order.  We  will  ship  at  once  by  parcel  post, 
charges  collect.  Absolute  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Wonderful  shoe  for  work.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Would  cost  $5  at  store. 
Buy  from  factory.  Save  $1.50.  C-J 
pattern  as  illustrated.  Color  dark 
chocolate.  Keeps  feet  dry.  Soft  as  a 
glove  and  will  stay  so.  Upper 
chrome  re-tanned  leather.  With  care 
should  last  several  seasons.  Jnsole  oak- 
tanned  leather  better  than  outsole  of 
most  work  shoes.  Middlesole  also  oak- 
tanned  leather.  Single-piece  sole  leather 
box  toe.  Patented  outsole.  Rubber  heel. 
State  size,  wide  or  medium  width. 
Munson  or  London  last.  Within  three 
days  after  arrival  send  $3.60  or  re¬ 
turn  shoes. 

Rubberhide  Company 

(ESTABLISHED  1902) 

2121  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

re  foreign  countries  in  tlie  Universal  Postal  Union,  £2.04.  equal  to  8s.  (Id.,  or 
Ma  marks,  or  lots  francs,  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order!” personal  check  or  hunk  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Oflice  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates.  81.00  per  agate  line — ?  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

AVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any'  del iberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  oui  good 
to  this  end, but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  he 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one  month  or  the  time  of 
tlie  t  ransaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Father’s  hearty  recommendation  and  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  your  paper  have  at  last  won  me  over  for  a  year. 
Ohio.  •  C.  E.  B ROUST. 

WE  are  hound  to  say  that  here  is  a  son  Mho 
will.  Me  trust,  fulfill  the  old  text.  “A  wise  son 
maketh  a  glad  father.”  We  like  to  think  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  ranks  with  the  things  that  are  handed  down 
like  a  family  heritage. 

Enclosed  is  the  dollar  that  gets  more  than  34-cent 
returns  !  It  might  interest  you  to  know  a  few  of  the 
things  the  Subscribers’  Exchange  has  done  to  or  for  me. 
One  cook.  Good,  but  couldn’t  stay. 

<  hie  cook.  Fair.  Brought  a  small  son  with  her,  w'ho 
first  appeared  about  three  months  later.  Then  both 
left. 

One  housemaid.  Very  fair,  but  must  go  home  after  a 
year’s  stay. 

One  housemaid.  Very  fair,  and  stayed  quite  a  while. 
One  honey  extractor. 

One  tractor  and  harrow. 

One  pipeless  heater. 

Interest  on  the  savings  thus  made  ought  to  provide 
the  dollar  for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  I  wonder  if 
many  others  have  had  as  much  use  of  this  department! 
Best  of  success  to  you.  L.  s.  haskin. 

New  York. 

T  is  something  of  a  stretch  between  a  good  cook 
and  a  pipeless  heater  and  a  tractor,  but  The 
R  N.-Y.  family  goes  far  beyond  these  extremes,  and 
covers  all  in  between.  There  is  no  paper  published 
which  attends  such  a  "wide  range  of  humanity.  In 
order  to  cover  all  the  elements  which  make  up  The 
R.N.-Y.  family  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  at  least 
three  of  any  other  papers  and  magazines.  That  is 
because  our  readers  are  attracted  and  hold  together 
by  a  common  bond  of  sympathy  and  human  nature. 
We  look  for  good  in  everyone.  We  can  learn  from 
the  humblest  as  well  as  from  the  learned,  and  we 
have  sincere  confidence  in  humanity.  Our  people 
know  that.  They  know  that  their  confidences  and 
their  property  are  safe  with  us.  Their  interests 
and  occupations  are  so  varied  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  name  any  ordinary  article  at  a  bargain 
which  will  not  b©  supplied  our  bought  by  one  of  our 

people. 

* 

MANY  readers  report  a  late  bloom  on  apple  and 
pear  trees  this  season.  There  seems  to  be 
more  of  this  than  usual,  and  many  growers  are 
puzzled  in  trying  to  account  for  it.  Following  sea¬ 
sons  of  severe  late  frosts  or  freezes,  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  East  in  1013  and  1921.  it  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  to  see  a  second  crop  bloom  upon  pears  and 
apples  and  a  second  crop  set  of  fruit.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  checked 
in  certain  parts  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  fruit  bud 
formation  and  fruit  production.  When  a  severe 
drought  occurs  in  Summer  the  trees  may  be  checked 
in  growth  as  much  as  they  are  in  late  Fall,  and  if 
good  growing  conditions  then  folknv,  fruit  buds  may 
bloom  prematurely.  Sometimes  tlie  attacks  of  cer¬ 
tain  diseases  will  defoliate  trees  or  plants  and  result 
in  much  the  same  checking  effect  as  a  drought  or  a 
freeze,  and  when  good  growing  conditions  follow  the 
trees  put  forth  some  flowers.  At  times  a  second  crop 
of  strawberries  will  develop  when  the  first  bloom  is 
killed.  Many  of  us  lost  half  or  more  of  our  apples 
this  year  in  the  late  freeze.  It  looks  now7  as  if  new 
fruit  buds  have  developed  so  as  to  provide  a  great 
crop  next  year. 

PLANS  are  developing  in  California  for  a  line  of 
steamships  to  run  between  Los  Angeles,  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  to  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  They  will  carry  citrus  fruits,  and  a  part 
of  the  plan  is  to  have  the  orange  and  lemon  growers 
control  a  large  share  of  the  stock.  It  has  already 
been  demonstrated  that  fruit  can  be  safely  trans¬ 
ported  in  this  M7ay  at  a  less  cost  than  by  railroad.  It 
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is  not  likely  that  many  apples  or  peaches  will  be 
sent  in  this  way  but  we  think  the  great  bulk  of  the 
oiange  and  lemon  crop  of  Southern  California  will 
finally  come  by  water.  Later  there  will  he  shipments 
of  cotton  and  Alfalfa  hay  by  the  same  route.  In 
many  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  today  Alfalfa  bay 
is  selling  at  84  per  ton.  Many  of  our  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men  could  use  such  hay  to  great  advantage  if  it 
could  he  delivered  in  our  seaboard  cities  at  a  fair 
price.  Why  not  grow  it  themselves?  There  are 
many  points  op  the  Atlantic  slope  where  Alfalfa  will 
not  thrive.  If  often  pays  better  in  such  sections  for 
farmers  to  raise  large  crops  of  corn  for  the  silo  and 
buy  their  protein  cow  feed  if  they  can  obtain  it  at  a 
fair  price.  Water  shipments  may  make  it  possible 
for  a  New  Jersey  cow  fo  make  a  profitable  meal  on 
Pacific  coast  Alfalfa. 

,  * 

FIFTY  portly  ladies  (we  can  hardly  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  call  them  fat  women)  are  in  this  city 
undergoing  an  experiment  in  trying  to  reduce  their 
weight.  Exercise  and  diet  are  the  two  mediums 
through  which  they  expect  to  fight  off  their  flesh. 
They  appear  to  he  “gaining”  in  shadow  and  losing 
in  substance.  The  diet  consists  mainly  of  fruit,  lean 
meat  and  vegetables  without  starch.  We  notice  that 
raw7  apples  and  skim-milk  form  a  fair  proportion  of 
their  food.  Butter,  potatoes,  white  bread  and  sim¬ 
ilar  foods  are  not  permitted.  There  is  to  be  a  prize 
for  the  lady  who  loses  most  in  weight.  Now  we 
want  to  see  a  public  contest  of  worn,  weary  and  ill- 
nourished  people  who  will  try  tlie  “milk  diet”  faith¬ 
fully  for  one  month.  It  would  pay  the  Dairymen’s 
League  to  put  up  the  milk  for  this  contest  and  em¬ 
ploy  physicians  to  supervise  it.  Let  the  public  know 
that  skim-milk  will  take  the  surplus  layers  of  fat  off 
the  poor,  overworked  bones,  while  whole  milk  will 
round  out  the  beanpole  form  into  a  figure  that  may 
serve  as  model  for  a  goddess.  And  milk  is  the  only 
food  that  can  work  these  wonders. 

* 

My  family  and  myself  were  out  riding  a  short  time 
ago  and  came  across  an  apple  tree  planted  just  inside  of 
the  fence.  Quite  a  lot  of  the  branches  hung  out  over  the 
sidewalk  or  roadway,  and  had  some  nice  apples  on  them. 
My  children  wanted  to  get  some  to  eat  on  the  way  along. 
Had  we  any  right  to  take  some  that  hung  on  the  road¬ 
way?  I  had  an  idea  that  we  had  a  right  to  take  some 
as  long  as  they  hung  out  over  the  roadway.  h.  j.  b. 

O,  you  had  no  legal  right  to  take  the  apples. 
They  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  property  out 
of  which  the  tree  is  growing.  No  matter  where  the 
branches  hang,  it  is  his  tree,  and  the  fruit  belongs  to 
him.  Practically  all  the  right  you  have  in  the  high¬ 
way  is  to  travel  over  it  without  obstructing  other 
travel.  It  is  a  strip  of  land  put  aside  for  the  public 
convenience,  but  it  really  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
the  adjoining  property.  The  grass  or  fruit  which  may 
grow  there  or  hang  over  the  road  do  not  belong  to 
the  public.  In  this  case  the  tree  does  not  grow  in 
rhe  highway,  but  is  clearly  over  the  line  and  lienee 
a  part  of  private  property.  Very  likely  the  owner 
might  let  the  children  have  a  few  apples  if  you  asked 
for  them,  but  you  have  no  right  to  take  them  without 
permission. 

'T' 

THE  annual  income  of  the  family  of  the  late  Gail 
Borden,  one  of  llie  founders  of  the  Borden  milk 
companies,  is,  according  to  official  estimates,  $128,788. 
This  is  not  considered  sufficient,  for  the  needs  of  the 
family,  and  application  lias  been  made  to  tlie  court 
for  permission  to  use  some  of  the  principal  of  the 
estate.  The  estate  is  made  up  principally  of  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  Borden  milk  companies.  The  last 
available  official  estimates  give  the  income  produced 
by  the  labor  of  the  farm  family  as  $402  per  year. 
On  this  basis  it  would  take  the  labor  of  123  farm 
families  to  produce  the  income  drawn  annually  from 
the  milk  industry  by  this  one  scion  of  the  Borden 
family,  who  does  no  work,  while  the  123  families 
will  average  12  to  14  hours  per  day. 

* 

I  posted  my  farm  for  trespass  and  hunting  October  1, 
1921.  Now  I  am  told  that  I  cannot  convict  anyone 
because  the  farm  was  not  posted  during  July,  August 
and  September :  also  that  I  must  have  a  license  to*  hunt 
on  mv  own  farm.  A.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

SUBDIVISION  8  of  Section  185  of  the  conserva¬ 
tion  law  provides  that  the  owner  or  owners  of 
farm  land  and  their  immediate  family  or  families 
occupying  and  cultivating  the  same,  or  the  lessee  or 
lessees  thereof  and  their  immediate  family  or  fam¬ 
ilies.  who  are  actually  occupying  and  cultivating  the 
same,  shall  have  the  right  to  hunt,  kill  and  take 
game  or  trap  fur-bearing  animals  on  such  farm  land 
during  the  open  season  without  procuring  a  license, 
and  also  that  minors  under  the  age  of  1G  years  shall 
not  be  required  to  take  out  a  license  to  trap  fur¬ 
bearing  animals.  This  does  not  include  hired  ern- 
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ployees  on  the  farm,  but  only  members  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  family.  If  you  posted  your  land  on  October  1 
the  notices  are  good  until  the  last  day  of  September, 
1922.  Once  during  either  the  months  of  July,  Au¬ 
gust  or  September.  1922,  and  during  the  same  months 
each  year  thereafter,  notices  which  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  or  have  become  illegible  should  be  renewed, 
and  this  is  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  obtain  con¬ 
viction  of  trespassers  who  either  take  or  disturb 
game  on  the  property  or  trespass  with  or  having  in 
their  possession  a  rod,  gun  or  any  implement  or 
means  by  M'hich  fish,  game  or  fur-bearing  animals 
might  he  disturbed,  taken  or  killed.  The  State  police 
have  been  instructed  to  arrest  and  prosecute  tres¬ 
passers.  Hunters  must  display  the  number  of  their 
shooting  licenses.  To  post  a  farm  properly  the  no¬ 
tices  must  he  at  least  12  inches  equare.  There  must 
he  one  at  each  corner  of  the  farm,  and  at  least  one 
on  each  side.  They  must  not  be  more  than  40  rods 
apart  and  be  placed  along  the  boundary  lines.  In 
order  to  be  sure,  put  them  less  than  40  rods  apart. 
VTe  think  some  of  the  articles  appearing  in  farm 
papers  were  written  by  sportsmen  who  are  trying  to 
discourage  farmers  from  posting  their  farms. 

* 

AFTER  completing  24  years  of  active  service  at 
the  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station,  Prof. 
George  A.  Smith  has  resigned.  He  leaves  the  service 
November  1.  This  veteran  dairy  expert  and  in¬ 
structor  is  no  laboratory  product  or  accident.  He 
is  a  veteran  who  began  as  a  cheese-maker  on  a 
small  scale  years  ago,  and  through  persistent  ability 
developed  into  one  of  the  best  dairy  experts  ever 
known  in  New  York  State.  A  quiet,  retiring  man. 
George  A.  Smith  never  attempted  to  push  or  ‘‘boom” 
himself.  He  went  about  his  work  quietly,  using 
his  great  knowledge  and  keen  judgment  always  in 
the  interest  of  the  State  and  his  fellow  dairymen. 
1-Ie  was  part  of  the  fine  “old  guard”  of  strong,  prac¬ 
tical  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  much  that  our 
younger  people  now  enjoy.  George  A.  Smith  has  won 
that  finest  of  all  memories  in  history — he  wdll  be 
missed,  though  we  hope  he  may  be  spared  for  many 
years  of  n’ork. 

OUR  old  frieud  J.  W.  Stubenraucli  lived  for  years 
in  a  Texas  town  of  moderate  size.  In  such 
places  you  come  to  know7  everyone,  and  the  best  part 
of  living  is  the  comradeship  and  joy  of  acquaintance. 
Then  came  the  oil  excitement.  It  w7as  found  that 
this  town,  all  around  and  below  it,  w7as  in  the  oil 
belt,  and  our  old  friend  pictures  the  changing  scene: 

Strangers  have  taken  possession  of  our  towns.  While 
formerly  knowing  about  all  of  the  people,  today  I  hardly 
know  one  out  of  50  that  I  meet  on  the  streets.  It  no 
longer  looks  like  home  to  me.  Nearly  all  of  our  mer¬ 
chants  sold  out  to  strangers.  True,  money  comes  in 
freely,  but  we  have  not  even  the  pleasure  of  spending  it 
with  our  old  friends.  Being  used  to  a  quiet  life,  this 
present  condition,  with  strangers  crowding  in  every¬ 
where,  does  not  suit  at  all.  hence  I  shall  have  to  find 
another  home  outside  of  this  tumult  and  chasing  after 
leases  and  oil. 

The  young  and  thoughtless  may  laugh  at  this.  To 
them  “a  bunch  of  money”  is  far  better  than  an  or¬ 
chard  or  a  lonely  farm  back  on  some  hill  or  side 
road.  Yet  we  can  fully  understand  just  how7  such 
older  men  feel.  They  have  seen  their  trees  grow 
from  little  sticks.  With  the  labor  of  their  own  hands 
they  have  conquered  a  prairie,  an  old  pasture  or  a 
wooded  slope,  and  turned  it  into  lawns  and  gardens. 
It  is  like  the  death  of  ambition,  the  blight  of  life,  to 
see  all  this  beauty  change  to  a  golden  sear  on  the 
face  of  nature.  We  cannot  think  of  any  sura  of 
money  that  could  compensate  us  for  the  destruction 
of  our  home  and  the  wiping  out  of  old  neighborly 
associations.  One  of  the  glories  of  true  farm  life  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  things  about  it  which 
money  cannot  buy. 


Brevities 

We  hope  there  is  an  open  fireplace  in  your  house. 

No.  one  dares  to  think  about  the  possible  pedigree  of 
a  “hot  dog.” 

Remember  that  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  the  chemical 
that  kills  grain  weevils. 

Something  new7  under  the  son !  A  little  dynamite  to 
start  him  going. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  milk  drinking  fash¬ 
ionable — the  rest  is  easy. 

The  meanest  thing  in  life — when  you  are  caught  in 
some  mean  trick,  to  charge  it  to  your  wife. 

In  many  of  our  markets  the  barrel  package  seems  to 
be  disappearing.  The  bushel  hamper  takes  its  place. 

Students  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  will 
build  a  $300,000  union  building,  financed  entirely  by 
students  and  alumni.  The  students  voted  unanimously 
to  pay  $3  each  term  toward  such  a  fund.  Here  is  an 
idea  for  the  alumni  of  some  of  these  old  country  schools. 
Go  back  and  help  the  district  put  up  a  new  building. 


Building  a  New  City  on  Water 

The  latest  engineering  proposition  is  that  of  ex¬ 
it  nding  Manhattan  Island,  on  which  New  York  City 
is  built,  some  six  miles  down  (he  bay.  This  island 
is  really  a  great  mass  of  rock  rising  in  places  90  feet 
or  more  above  the  ocean,  sloping  both  east  and  west 
to  Hit'  rivers,  and  covered  in  part  with  a  thin  skin 
or  rind  of  soil.  This  gives  New  York  the  best  sur¬ 
face  drainage  of  any  city  in  the  world,  for  heavy 
rains,  rushing  away  in  both  directions,  clean  her 
streets.  The  latest  proposition  is  to  extend  the 
city  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  by  building 
vast  concrete  walls  down  to  the  bedrock  and  extend¬ 
ing  above  the  water.  The  present  depth  of  water 
varies  from  40  to  90  ft.  These  proposed  walls  would 
be  25  to  30  ft  thick  ana  about  12  miles  long.  Then 
by  pumping  out  the  water  and  sand  the  solid  rock 
foundation  would  be  exposed,  and  upon  this  the  new 
city  would  be  built. 

This  is  not  an  impossible  dream,  but  a  practical 
engineering  proposition.  If  the  business  of  the  city 
is  to  develop  there  must  be  more  room  for  build¬ 
ing.  The  growth  to  the  north  is  restricted,  and  this 
plan,  worked  out  successfully,  would  create  new 
“land’’  worth  two  billion  dollars,  on  which  would  be 
erected  buildings  worth  some  three  billions  more. 
Such  at  least  are  the  estimates  of  those  who  back 
the  scheme.  We  think  the  work  is  possible,  and  that 
the  engineers  could  put  it  through,  but  several  other 
things  arise  in  mind  regarding  it.  Who  would  own 
this  great  tract  of  rock  redeemed  from  the  water? 
The  city,  the  Federal  government  or  the  men  who 
provide  the  money?  What  would  be  the  effect  upon 
commerce  and  industry?  It  would  without  doubt 
add  greatly  to  the  number  of  people  who  are  to  live 
a4  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  There  are  already 
about  seven  millions  crowded  into  this  limited  terri¬ 
tory.  This  extension  and  the  draining  of  the  New 
Jersey  marshes  would  bring  new  swarms  of  humans 
to  the  Hudson,  and  in  a  few  years  the  present  popu¬ 
lation  would  be  doubled.  All  these  people  must  eat 
and  wear  clothing,  and  few  if  any  of  them  could 
produce  any  food.  This  would  mean  greatly  in¬ 
creased  opportunity  for  all  farmers  and  gardeners  in 
New  Jersey  or  anywhere  with  150  miles,  or  as  far 
away  as  trucks  can  haul  farm  produce.  All  this 
would  mean  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  eggs  and  other  perishable  food,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  yet  seen.  The  entire  Atlantic  slope 
would  benefit  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  wc  believe  it  to  be  a  vital  mis¬ 
take  in  national  life  to  continue  to  increase  and  build 
up  the  great  cities.  New  York  is  already  too  large 
for  its  own  moral  health  and  that  of  the  country. 
Every  nation  which  has  in  past  years  rushed  to  de¬ 
cay  has  gone  along  the  way  of  building  up  the  city 
at  the  expense  of  the  country.  The  same  amount  of 
money  needed  for  extending  Manhattan  Island  down 
along  the  water  would  make  a  far  better  national  in¬ 
vestment  if  it  could  be  used  in  developing  the  smaller 
water  powers  and  building  little  industries  around 
them.  Pride  and  glory  may  call  for  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  city,  but  the  common  sense  of  history  knows 
that  the  nation  has  greater  need  of  a  country  devel¬ 
opment. 


The  Farmer  and  Food  Prices 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Fnited 
States  Department  of  Labor  sends  out  a  table  show¬ 
ing  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  six  groups  of  pro¬ 
ducts  since  1914  in  19  cities  of  the  United  States. 
The  products  were  all  included  in  the  following 
groups:  Food,  clothing,  housing,  fuel  and  light,  fur¬ 
niture  and  furnishings,  and  miscellaneous.  The  av¬ 
erage  increase  of  all,  including  food,  is  74. 8  per  cent. 
The  increase  for  food  alone  is  47.1  per  cent.  '1  his 
indicates  the  increase  in  foods  to  be  substantially 
one-half  the  average  increase  of  the  other  five 
groups.  With  the  continued  high  cost  of  distribution, 
the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  less  than  the  cost  of  other  necessities,  esti¬ 
mated  on  pre-war  prices.  There  lias  been  lots  of 
sympathy  expressed  for  the  farmer,  but  all  practical 
work  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  been  devot¬ 
ed  to  keeping  down  the  j trice  of  his  products,  leav¬ 
ing  the  things  he  must  buy  to  be  manipulated  either 
to  increase  or  maintain  prices.  The  farmer  is 
warned  to  keep  out  of  politics;  and  politicians  are 
conspiring  with  food  trusts  to  reduce  the  price  he 
is  to  receive  for  his  products. 


New  Developments  With  Wool  and 
Cotton 

While  workers  in  other  European  countries  seem 
to  be  standing  around  looking  for  particular  jobs 
at  high  wages,  the  Germans  have  gone  to  work  at 
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available  jobs,  and  at  the  wages  they  can  get.  With 
millions  of  men  idle  in  London  and  other  cities,  strik¬ 
ing  for  higher  wages,  the  Saxon  mills  in  Germany 
have  contracted  with  Australian  growers  to  make 
$2o  <)<  10.000  worth  of  wool  into  cloth.  The  mills 
will  I»c  paid  for  the  work,  and  the  cloth  will  remain 
the  property  of  the  growers,  who  will  sell  it  outside 
of  Germany.  British  merchants  are  supplying  ma¬ 
terials  in  other  lines  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
low  cost  of  German  production  to  have  them  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  German  mills  and  shops.  Germany 
can  ask  nothing  better  than  that  her  late  enemies  in 
war  should  stand  idle  and  permit  her  people  to  do 
the  work.  If  this  policy  is  .continued  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  surer  than  that  economically  Germany  will  forge 
ahead  of  the  other  countries  that  remain  idle  while 
she  works.  In  this  country  a  big  group  of  cotton 
dealers  is  figuring  to  send  cotton  to  mills  ia  Austria 
and  Hungary,  where  it  will  be  made  into  cloth  on 
commission  at  a  cash  price.  The  cloth  will  then  be 
put  into  the  world’s  regular  trade.  These  cotton 
men  claim  that  they  can  thus  obtain  more  for  their 
cotton  than  by  having  it  spun  in  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford  or  Manchester. 


Troubles  of  Western  Farmers 

Farming  here  is  at  low  ebb.  Wheat  lowest  in  25 
years,  “normalcy”  and  the  protective  tariff  notwith¬ 
standing.  Our  farmers  haul  wheat  30  miles  and  receive 
from  85c  to  $1  per  100  lbs.  With  the  exception  of 
potatoes  other  things  are  in  proportion.  Alfalfa  hay,  $ 4 
per  ton,  with  tons  of  it  lying  in  the  fields  unstarched. 
Taxes  are  high  ;  4  per  cent  in  the  country  and  7  per 
cent  or  even  more  in  the  small  towns.  The  State  admin¬ 
istration  goes  right  ahead  creating  useless  offices  with 
high-salaried  incumbents,  and  unnecessarily  spends  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  with  reckless  extrava¬ 
gance.  To  wit :  Recently  built  a  million-dollar  addition 
to  the  State  House,  when,  upon  their  own  admissions, 
the  cost  of  everything  entering  into  its  construction  was 
112  per  cent  above  normal.  ... 

The  farmers  and  laboring  men  knew  all  or  this,  and 
more,  too,  and  vet  they  returned  the  same  gang  to  pow¬ 
er.  and  defeated  a  “dirt  farmer”  for  Governor  on  the 
Non-Partisan  ticket.  They  sowed  the  wind  and  they 
are  reaping  the  whirlwind.  Every  interest  is  solicitous 
of  the  farmer’s  welfare  until  he  forms  an  organization 
with  teeth  in  it.  A*  GILMORE. 

Idaho. 

Many  or  most  of  our  letters  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  States  read  like  the  above.  Prices  are  ruinous 
and  expenses  are  high.  The  great  trouble  seems  to 
be  in  the  lack  of  local  markets.  Farmers  are  so  far 
removed  from  consumers  that  they  are  at  the  mercy 
of  handlers  and  middlemen.  Alfalfa  hay  at  $4  per 
ton  shocks  some  of  us,  who  must  pay  $25  and  $30 
at  retail.  Farmers  on  the  Atlantic  slope  are  better 
off  than  their  far  Western  brothers.  Many  of  us  aie 
now  within  trucking  distance  of  good  markets.  While 
the  middlemen  still  rob  many  who  live  far  back  and 
must  ship  to  strangers,  taken  as  a  class,  the  Eastern 
farmers  are  now  in  better  shape  than  those  of  any 
other  section  we  know  of.  We  have  our  troubles, 
and  many  of  us  have  had  a  hard  if  not  disastrous 
season,  but  as  compared  with  any  other  section  we 
think  the  farmers  of  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have  the  best  outlook  of 

any. 


Enforcement  of  the  New  Trespass  Law 

Because  of  a  strong  desire  to  stop  undesirable  tres¬ 
passing.  as  well  as  to  preserve  ami  increase  game,  many 
farmers  in  this  part  of  the  State  have  posted  their  prop¬ 
erties  and  are  backing  up  this  step  with  a  determination 
to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced.  , 

Some  illegal  trespassing  has  occurred.  One  Sunday 
morning,  while  I  was  preparing  for  church,  four  Italians 
began  to  shoot  up  the  farm.  I  had  to  give  up  cnuich, 
but  I  bagged  these  four  marauders,  and  saved  a  uumoer 
of  partridges  and  gray  squirrels,  which  I  greatly  need, 
because  even  with  the  multiplication  of  what  stock  was 
on  hand  last  Spring  7  haven’t  much  over  10  per  cent 
of  a  normal  breeding  stock  of  these  species. .  upon  ex¬ 
amination  I  found  the  men  were  absolutely  ignorant  or 
the  posting  law.  They  claimed  that  the  little  law  book 
which  they  received  with  their  license  did  not  warn 
them  concerning  the  crime  of  trespassing  on  posted 
property  with  a  gun.  I  intended  to  secure  one  of  these 
books  immediately  after  that  incident,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so.  However,  the  moment  I  did  spend  in 
looking  through  the  book  of  one  of  these  men.  I  was 
unable  to  see  any  materially  important  warnings. 

What  I  did  was  to  decide  on  the  spot  that  inasmuch 
as  the  Conservation  Commission  has  apparently  tailed 
to  notify  sportsmen  concerning  these  important  elements 
of  the  jaw.  I  would  take  it  upon  myself  to  notify,  or 
rather  warn  local  sportsmen,  and  then  if  there  are  any 
violations  there  probably  will  be  prosecutions. 

Considerable  confusion  has  also  resulted  from  the 
appearance  of  many  misleading  articles  (framed  for  that 
purpose)  throughout  the  press  of  the  country.  _  I 
thought  I  would  send  von  the  enclosed  clipping  to  snow 
you  how  we  are  handling  the  matter  here.  A  non- 
posting  law  is  the  ideal  law,  and  is  correct  ethically,  but 
I  really  believe  that  farmers  are  not  entitled  to  it  un¬ 
less  they  are  willing  to  “do  it  themselves.” 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  foyd  devendorf. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  clipping  contains  an  excellent  article 
which  Mr.  Devendorf  wrote  for  the  Amsterdam  Evening 
Record.  He  outlines  the  law  and  quotes  from  it: 

“Section  365,  which  was  made  a  part  of  the  conserva¬ 
tion  law  last  Winter,  provides  that  “no  person  shall 
take  or  disturb  fish,  birds  or  quadrupeds  on  any  private 
park  or  private  lands,  or  trespass  thereon  with  or  hav¬ 
ing  in  his  possession  a  rod,  gun  or  any  implement  or 
means  by  which  fish,  birds  or  quadrupeds  may  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  taken  or  killed,  after  notices  have  been  posted 
as  prescribed  above. 
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“Also  Subdivision  5  of  Section  1S2  in  effect  provides 
that  any  person  who  trespasses  with  a  gun  on  posted 
lands  without  the  written  permission  of  the  owner, 
drives,  disturbs  or  in  any  way  molests  game,  leaves  bars 
and  gates  open,  damages  fences,  mutilates  signboards  or 
commits  similar  lawlessness,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  in  addition  thereto  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  $50,  together  with  costs  of  suit,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  damages,  all  of  which  may  be  recovered  in  the 
same  action.’ 

Mr.  Devendorf  also  says: 

“I  am  sure  that  a  careful  observation  of  the  teeth  of 
this  law  will  convince  any  sportsman  that  the  only  safe 
policy  will  be  for  him  to  know  where  he  treads  with 
his  gun.  and  that  in  case  of  doubt  it  will  be  an  evidence 
of  wisdom  if  he  will  first  call  at  the  neighboring  farm 
house  and  secure  permission  as  a  gentleman  sportsman 
ought  to  do,  instead  of  sneaking  over  the  back  fields 
and  through  the  hidden  ravines,  reasoning  as  he  picks 
off  every  specimen  of  game  which  his  ability  as  a  marks¬ 
man  will  permit  that  if  he  doesn't  get  this  game  the 
other  fellow  will.” 

We  wish  more  of  our  readers  would  study  such 
laws  and  write  clearly  about  (hem  to  the  local  papers. 
That  is  the  way  to  spread  such  truth.  Many  of  the 
articles  appearing  in  local  papers  were  evidently  written 
in  the  interests  of  hunters  and  “sports.” 


Milk  and  Lime  Disease 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  working  in  every  legitimate  way 
to  induce  the  American  people  to  make  milk  a  great 
national  drink.  Pure  milk  is  the  most  healthful 
fluid  that  anyone  can  absorb.  It  is  more  than  food, 
foi  it  is  tonic,  medicine  and  miracle  worker,  and 
nothing  could  be  of  greater  industrial  value  to  the 
country  than  increased  consumption  of  milk.  Dairy¬ 
ing  is  an  essential  industry,  seen  from  any  point 
of  view.  The  business  is  now  threated  by  frauds 
and  counterfeits  and  by  selfish  social  laws.  It  must 
be  maintained  at  any  cost,  and  the  only  way  to  main¬ 
tain  it  is  to  make  it  profitable.  The  only  way  to 
make  such  a  business  in  perishable  food  profitable 
is  to  increase  demand  and  promote  quick  sales.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  by  showing  the  good 
qualities  of  milk.  Now  comes  a  suggestion  which 
we  have  not  heard  before.  It  may  be  summarized 
as  follows :  Milk  contains  more  lime  than  any  other 
food,  far  more  than  ordinary  “hard”  water.  We  are 
told  that  lime  increases  trouble  from  rheumatism 
and  calculi  or  stone  in  kidneys  and  bladder.  If 
“hard”  water  is  injurious  to  those  suffering  from 
these  troubles,  should  not  milk,  which  contains  even 
more  lime,  be  condemned  as  a  drink  for  such  suf¬ 
ferers? 

We  referred  this  question  to  medical  authorities 
and  have  received  the  following  reply  from  Dr.  M. 
F.  Schlesinger.  As  many  of  us  know,  skim-milk  has 
often  been  suggested  as  a  suitable  food  for  persons 
troubled  with  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

Iu  certain  forms  of  rheumatism,  especially  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  enlarged  finger  joints,  oxalate  of  lime  or 
calcium  crystals  are  found  in  the  urine.  This  is  known 
in  medicine  as  oxaluria.  The  precipitation  of  these 
crystals,  however,  does  not  depend  as  much  on  the  total 
amount  of  oxalic  acid  present  as  it  does  on  its  solu¬ 
bility. 

The  precipitation  of  calcium  (lime)  oxalate  in  the 
urinary  tract,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  very  great  impor¬ 
tance,  since  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  urinary  calculi 
consists  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  these  are  the  worst  of 
stones. 

These  crystals  are  not  due  to  imbibing  hard  or  lime 
waters  or  milk,  but  the  chief  source  is  food,  especially 
certain  vegetables,  as  beans,  artichokes,  beets,  potatoes 
and  especially  tomatoes,  spinach,  rhubarb,  certain  fruits 
and  grains,  cocoa,  tea  and  coffee.  It  is  therefore  seen 
that  hard  water  is  not  the  cause  of  rheumatism  or  its 
complications — or  is  it  responsible  for  calculi.  This  ap¬ 
plies  equally  well  to  milk.  m.  f.  schlesinger. 


That  Water  Witch 

.Tim  Robinson,  living  with  his  father  in  Crawford 
County,  O..  in  the  60’s,  got  married,  and  “Uncle  Davy” 
gave  him  the  “northwest  eighty.”  My  father  was  an 
invalid,  and  we  lived  on  a  nearby  forty,  all  paid  for, 
and  I  was  glad  to  work  with  Jim  on  a  big  place  at  50 
cents  for  14  hours’  work,  This  wealth  went  for  the 
publications  of  Horace  Greeley  and  men  of  his  class,  as 
my  other  expenses  were  one  pair  of  boots  a  year.  I  was 
corn-fed,  and  mother  made  my  clothes  over  from 
father’s  virgin  wool  until  I  outgrew  him.  Our  half- 
dozen  sheep  and  mother’s  wheels  furnished  the  acces¬ 
sories.  Jim  built  a  little  frame  house  on  the  bank  of 
a  Summer-failing  brook,  and  I  helped  dig  a  couple  of 
holes  for  wells.  When  the  first  one  was  started  the 
father-in-law  came  to  call,  not  to  dig,  and  like  men  of 
all  ages  began  at  once  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  plans 
and  aspirations  of  youth.  He  and  an  elder  stick  pow¬ 
wowed  about  the  premises  and  he  said :  “You  may 
have  to  dig  here  to  China,  but  there  is  plenty  of  water 
here  at  six  to  12  feet.”  .Tim  wanted  the  well  opposite 
the  kitchen  door,  where  he  was  going  to  build  his  “milk- 
house”  with  a  projecting  roof,  so  “Em”  could  pump  and 
wash  under  cover. 

We  were  down  18  feet  and  destroying  a  good  knot 
maul  driving  a  crowbar  when  our  advisor  came  with  a 
peach  limb  and  pow-wowed  some  more.  He  insisted  we 
would  get  water  at  half  the  depth  where  he  had  driven 
a  stake  his  last  visit.  In  hopeless  desperation  we  threw 
the  dirt  from  the  second  hole  into  the  first,  and  walled 
the  well  at  10  feet.  There  were  7  feet  of  nice  water 
the  next  morn. 

I  have  seen  some  strange  things  since.  I  am  a  Cal¬ 
vinist  and  a  Covenanter.  There  are  no  dregs  of  pagan¬ 
ism.  idolatry  or  superstition  in  my  system,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  Lewis  Littler  and  the  elder  knew  there 
was  water  there.  Neither  do  I  know  how  the  sap  run¬ 
ning  in  the  roots,  trunk  and  branches  of  a  seedling 
apple  tree  to  grow  bitter  fruit  that  will  make  a  pig 
squeal  to  step  on  will  give  me  Grimes.  Spy  or  Jonathan 
when  I  cut  off  the  end  of  a  limb  and  stick  a  scion  in  it. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 
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Tbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Homesick 

I  was  born  in  Indiany — an'  I’m  pinin’ 
to  get  back 

I'  rom  these  prairie  winds  ’at  howl,  an’ 
^  snarl,  an’  moan  around  my  shack ; 
From  this  empty,  endless  wideness, 
stretchin’  fur  as  ye  can  see, 

An’  my  heart’s  a  purt  nigh  breakin’  fer 
the  sight  o’  jest  one  tree. 

I  was  raised  in  Indiany — an’  I’m  wish¬ 
ing  I  was  back 

Where  the  shiftin’,  shinin’  Wabash  cuts 
its  twistin’,  trailin’  track. 

Plowin’  through  the  rus’lin*  cornfields, 
loafin’  under  bangin’  boughs, 

Where  they’s  pools  to  hide  the  fishes  an’ 
they’s  shade  to  cool  the  cows. 

My  old  home’s  in  Indiany — an'  I’m  heart¬ 
sick  to  git  back  ! 

Them  creeks  an’  woods  hes  got  a  tongue 
these  lonesome  prairies  lack ; 

Fer  they’s  nothin’  here  but  silence — ’cept 
the  never-endin’  cry 

O’  the  winds,  ’at  moan  an’  mourn  onlil 
ye  think  ye’ll  shorely  die. 

An’  ye  hain’t  no  wish  fer  livin’,  an’  the 
dearest  thing  ye  crave 
Is  to  die,  an’  hev  it  over — ef  they’ll  only 
make  yer  grave 

Rack  there  in  Indiany  where  the  Wabash 
twists  an’  turns, 

Where  the  sun  hes  trees  to  shine  on,  an’ 
the  Autumn  color  burns ; 

Where  the  sycamore’s  crook’d  branches 
shows  the  way  the  river  goes. 

An’  across  the  yallerin’  cornfields  ye  can 
hear  the  cry  o’  crows; 

Where  the  leaves  is  drappin’  sof’ly — Na- 
ehure’s  tears  fer  days  ’ats’  dead. 
An’  ’mongst  the  hick’ry’s  trimblin’  boughs 
the  squirrel  perks  his  head  ; 

Where  the  oak  and  maple  colors  make 
the  woods  a  kind  o’  hint 
O’  the  land  yer  lookin’  fer  at  last,  an’ 
seem  to  ketch  a  glint 
O’  the  glory  streamin’  down’ards  through 
a  break  in  heaven’s  wall, 

An’  in  the  whisperin’  silences  ye  hear  the 
angels  call ! 

Indiany’s  purt’  nigh  heaven  !  an’  I’m 
wishin’  I  was  home, 

If  they’s  them  ’at’s  thinkin’  dif’er’nt, 
they’ve  got  license  fer  to  roam. 

But  heaven  an’  Indiany  is  jest  the  two 
things  I  lack. 

I’m  a  good  ways  off  from  both  of  ’em — 
an’  prayin’  to  git  back ! 

EZRA  B.  NEWCOMBE 
in  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

sk 

One  of  our  readers  says  that  her  fa- 
vofite  labor-saving  device  is  the  use  of 
ball-bearing  castors  on  woodbox,  kitchen 
tables,  storage  trunks,  or  any  heavy 
pieces  of  furniture  that  must  be  moved 
around.  Sets  of  such  castors  are  cheap, 
and  they  certainly  save  muscle. 

* 

The  daily  papers  tell  us  that  Nebraska 
farmers’  wives  are  asking  for  their  rights. 
They  say  the  farmers  have  been  buying 
improved  equipment  for  the  farm,  while 
ignoring  the  needs  of  the  house.  The 
women  are  credited  with  the  following 
demands : 

A  power  washing  machine  for  the  house 
for  every  tractor  bought  for  the  farm. 

A  bathtub  in  the  house  for  every  bind¬ 
er  on  the  farm. 

Running  water  in  the  kitchen  for  every 
riding  plow  for  the  fields. 

A  kerosene  cook  stove  for  every  auto¬ 
mobile  truck. 

A  tireless  cooker  for  every  new  mowing 
machine. 

Our  share  of  the  farm  income. 

These  demands  seem  only  right.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports,  as  a 
result  of  its  questionnaire  as  to  home 
conveniences  on  the  farms,  the  following 
regarding  Nebraska  farmhouse  conveni¬ 
ences  : 

Thirty  per  cent  have  water  in  the 
kitchen. 

Seventy-nine  per  cent  have  kitchen  cab¬ 
inets. 

Seventy-three  per  cent  have  kerosene 
stoves. 

Thirteen  per  cent  have  fireless  cookers. 
Forty-nine  per  cent  have  linoleum  on 
kitchen  floors. 

Twelve  per  cent  have  bread  mixers. 

Two  per  cent  have  wheel  trays. 

Fifty-one  per  cent  have  screened 
porches. 

The  low  percentage  of  bread  mixers 
may  be  due,  in  part,  to  prejudice  or  cau¬ 
tion,  for  we  know  many  good  housekeep¬ 
ers  who  do  not  wish  to  try  them.  We 
would  not  willingly  be  without  one.  for 
we  think  it  a  wonderful  labor  saver,  and 
the  uniform  mixing  results  in  bread  of 
extra  fine  texture.  If  the  Nebraska  wom¬ 
en  get  all  these  additions  to  the  home 
machinery,  it  will  certainly  set  the  wheels 


2078.  one-piece  over-dress,  34  to  44  bust. 
9593.  Two-piece  skirt,  24  to  34  waist.  20 
cents. 


97S3.  Chemise  Press,  34  to  42  bust.  The 
medium  size  will  require  X Vi  yards  32  or  30  ins. 
wide  of'  (lie  figured  material,  one  yard  32  or  SO 
of  the  plain.  20  cents  each. 

9772.  Box  (’cat.  34  to  44  bust.  The  medium 
size  will  require  3%  yards  of  material  SO  in. 
wide,  3  yards  44.  yards  34. 


turning  in  many  lines  of  business  now 
suffering  from  poor  demand. 

* 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  has  issued  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  1219.  “Floors  and  Floor  Coverings,” 
which  will  be  found  very  helpful  and  in¬ 
teresting.  It  discusses  floor  stains,  paints, 
fillers  and  varnishes,  treatment  and  care 
of  floors,  rugs  and  other  coverings. 
Among  inexpensive  homemade  stains  we 
are  told  that  a  strong  decoction  of  walnut 
or  butternut  hulls  may  be  used  as  a  brown 
stain  on  wood  containing  tannin,  such  as 
oak  or  chestnut.  A  simple  brown  stain 
for  pine  is  one  mmee  permanganate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  warm 
water.  This  makes  a  violet  solution,  but 
when  applied  to  wood  a  chemical  reaction 
follows,  and  the  stain  is  brown.  This  is 
more  desirable  for  pine  than  for  oak. 

Life  seems  hard  enough  in  the  sage¬ 
brush  section  of  Idaho,  judging  from 
what  Mrs.  Greenwood  says  on  page  1287. 
Distance  from  markets  would  seem  to  be 
the  greatest  trouble,  but  isolation  is  the 
heaviest  trial  to  many  women  on  farms. 
We  have  often  wondered  how  the  women 
bore  the  hard  Winters  on  wheat  farms 
in  Western  Canada.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  one  among  our  readers  who  can  de¬ 
scribe  life  there  from  a  woman’s  stand¬ 
point. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Excuse  the  alteration.  “Man  proposes 
and  health  disposes.”  After  all  prepara¬ 
tions  were  well  nigh  complete  for  dividing 
the  family,  that  the  children  might  attend 
school,  whether  from  overwork,  worry  or 
the  thoughts  of  leaving  home,  the  cows, 
chickens,  turkeys,  etc.,  and  Paul  and  Mr. 
I’,  to  shift  for  themselves,  I  cannot  tell ; 
anyway,  the  time  to  move  found  me  too 
weak  to  attempt  it.  Like  other  things 
longed  for,  yet  dreaded,  it  looms  in  the 
future.  Meanwhile  we  are  studying  at 
home.  I  rise  a  bit  early  and  after  the 
morning  chores  are  over  the  students  are 
at  their  books.  One  of  the  grandsons 
joins  us  quite  often.  I  long  for  slates, 
pencils,  blackboard,  chalk,  charts,  etc.,  to 
help  us  along,  but  what  we  lack  we  do 
without.  Whatever  has  become  of  all  the 
slates,  anyway?  Multiplication  and  long 
division  require  room  for  expansion.  Lan- 
gauge  puzzles  me  sometimes  because  it  is 
something  I  never  studied,  to  my  great 
regret. 

September  30  a  chilly  rain  was  sifting 
down  all  day ;  the  cold  wind  whistling 
around  reminds  us  that  Winter  is  not  far 
away.  Before  we  think  about  it  Christ¬ 
mas  will  be  here.  Five  grandchildren  will 
be  looking  for  a  bit  of  cheer.  What  will 
it  be?  Something  out  of  nothing?  Well, 
some  day  I  shall  get  busy.  Three  of  them 
are  not  yet  past  the  doll  stage.  Store 
dolls  are.  soon  destroyed.  I  shall  make 
some  of  different  sizes  and  colors  that  may 
not  be  very  artistic,  but  they  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Some  old  sock  tops  will  ravel 
out  for  balls  for  the  boys.  Lee.  is  the 
handy  man  about  the  house.  A  sled,  a 
doll  cradle,  accompanied  by  something 
useful,  and  a  bit  of  homemade  candy  will 
about  fill  the  bill. 

Chestnuts  have  begun  to  ripen.  A  box 
of  them  for  *the  boys  in  Iowa,  and  some 
for  friends  afar,  while  for  another  friend 
I  have  in  view  a  tufted  table  spread.  For 
the  foundation  I  shall  use  one  yard  square 
of  unbleached  muslin  or  domestic;  trace 
the  design,  then  thread  a  large-sized 
darner  with  nine  threads  of  single  cotton 
thread,  double  thread,  and  follow  the  de¬ 
sign  with  a  stiteh  made  by  taking  up 
three  or  four  threads  of  cloth  every  fourth 
inch,  then  when  finished  clip  between 
each  stitch.  The  cotton  thread  and  cloth 
soon  bleaches  white  and  will  last  indef¬ 
initely.  To  another  a  homely  braided 
rug,  and  to  others  to  pass  on  a  book  or 
magazine  that  lias  been  enjoyed  by  more 
than  one,  and  is  yet  enjoyable. 

Speaking  of  books,  is  there  anything 
that  can  give  a  more  lasting  pleasure  than 
an  interesting  book?  A  close  companion 
is  a  good  picture,  one  that  is  restful  or 
will  transport  us  to  the  scene.  One  has 
to  be  confined  to  the  four  walls  of  home 
or  to  a  sick-room  to  realize  what  it  is  to 
count  nail  heads,  the  cracks  in  the  ceiling, 
or  some  other  foolish  thing  that  a  well 
person  would  never  think  about. 

How  swiftly  the  time  flies!  It  seems 
only  yesterday  that  the  green  shoots  of 
corn  were  peeping  through  the  soil.  Now 
from  my  window  I  can  see  the  fodder 
shocks,  all  sere  and  brown,  their  tat¬ 
tered  blades  mute  witnesses  of  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  hail. 

Well,  it  is  time  for  the  spelling  lesson. 
Someone  said  to  me  recently  in  a  joking 
way:  “Guess  you  are  drawing  a  big  sal¬ 
ary.  now  that  you  are  teaching  school.” 
and  I  told  her  yes;  it  was  the  same  that 
I  had  been  receiving  for  the  past  ”0 
years.  Give  of  health,  strength,  self, 
time  and  labor  for  thirty  years,  and  the 
only  reward  is  the  fear  that  I  have  some¬ 
how  failed.  Not  one  I  have  cared  for  but 
what  is  just  an  ordinary,  healthy,  human 
being,  but.  after  all.  the  bulwark  of  our 
nation  is  made  up  of  these  ordinary,  com¬ 
monplace  people,  so  I  will  not  worry. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 
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Agood  oldyriend 

Remember  the  good  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster 
grandma  U9ed  to  pin  around 
your  neck  when  you  had  a 
cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  did  the  work,  but  my 
how  it  burned  and  blistered ! 

Musterole  breaks  up  colds  In 
a  hurry,  but  It  does  Its  work  more 
gently ,  — without  the  blister. 
Rubbed  over  the  throat  or  chest  it 
penetrates  the  skin  with  a  tingling 
warmth  that  brings  relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
it  Is  a  clean,  white  ointment  good 
for  all  the  little  household  ills. 

Keep  the  little  white  jar  of 
Musterole  on  your  bathroom  shelf 
and  bring  it  out  at  the  first  sign  of 
tonsillitis,  croup,  neuritis,  rheuma* 
tism  or  a  cold. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere,  in  jars  and 

tubes,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Direct  from  mill 


"T71INEST  quality  all-wool  worsted 
F  yarns.  Save  15  to  25%.  4  weights 
— 36  beautiful  colors — 90  yarns  in 
all!  Heathers,  Fibre  Silk  and 
Worsted  mixtures,  Germantowns, 
Heavy  Sweater  yarns,  Saxony, 
Shetland  Floss,  Knitting  Worsted. 
Strong  and  even.  Knit  up  beauti- 
f  ully.  Y  our  satisf  a  ction  guaranteed. 

FREE  SAMPLES.  Send  today 
for  free  Peace  Dale  sample  card  of 
90  yarns.  Peace  Dale  Mills,  Dept. 
458,  26  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Knitting  Yarns 


FOG, DRIZZLE  or 

DELUGE  What  matter? 

^  Inside  a  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SUCKER  4? 

qouYc  aluiaqs  drq  and 
happq. 


WHITE  FLAME 

BURNERS  make  your  old  kerosano  lumps  and  lan 
torna  give  a  brilliant,  whito  light.  No  Mantle  to 
Break.  Guaranteed  nufo  and  reliable.  Delights 
every  user.  Send  Now  for  Complete  Sample, 
£?s£*iai<1  50  cts..  Stamps  or  Coin.  3  for 
$1.2*.  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfactory.. 
Live  Representative?*  wanted. 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Bldg.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1 

H 

All  WoolKnitlingfarn 

51.50  a  pound.  Postago  paid  on  five  dollar  orders. 
Write  for  samples.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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More  Old-fashioned  Quilts 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
articles  on  the  old-fashioned  patchwork 
quilts  which  have  been  published  in  re¬ 
cent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  in 
my  possession  several  specimens  of  these 
quilts,  handed  down  from  both  sides  of 
the  family.  The  pictures  accompanying 
are  taken  with  an  ordinary  kodak.  My 
chief  interest  in  having  these  published 


well  as  ginghams,  and  are  used  in  a  quilt 
by  themselves;  these  make  pretty,  light¬ 
weight  quilts  for  Summer  use.  There  are 
so  many  pretty  quilt  patterns  among  the 
old  quilts  made  years  ago  that  it  is  little 
trouble  to  find  one  requiring  little  sewing, 
yet  pleasing  in  effect,  and  the  buying  of  a 
bit  of  red,  blue  or  yellow  will  help  so 
much  in  bringing  pleasing  designs. 

Real  quilt  making,  as  done  by  our 


Ruing  Sun  Quilt  with  Border 


would  be  to  learn  the  names  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  designs.  Can  anyone  name  them? 

MRS.  n.  A.  s. 

R.  X.-Y. — These  are  only  two  of  the 
pictures  sent.  There  are  several  others. 
Are  we  right  in  believing  these  to  be  Oak 
Leaf  and  Rising  Sun? 


Keeping  a  Supply  of  Bed  Covers 

Plenty  of  covers  are  a  necessity ;  the 
bought  ones  are  expensive,  are  shabby  in 
appearance,  under-size,  not  washable,  fade 
badly,  and  are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory 
in  many  ways  as  those  made  at  home,  yet 
we  see  many  housewives  who  pay  out 
money  every  Fall  for  this  line  of  goods, 
when  they  could,  and  should,  bo  made  at 
home  at  less  than  half  the  cost,  and  that 
from  a  better  grade  of  goods.  There  is 
often  enough  good  material  going  to 
waste  to  make  covers  for  many  good  com¬ 
fortables.  I  have  several,  beds  to  provide 
with  covers,  yet  I  buy  very  little  really 
new  cloth  for  quilt  making.  We  have 
half  a  dozen  girls  in  the  home,  all  of 
whom  either  teach,  or  attend  school,  nine 
months  in  the  year.  This  calls  for  many 
dresses,  mostly  ginghams,  few  of  which 
are  worn  out;  most  children  detest  hand- 
downs  and  made-overs  in  the  dress  line, 
so  that  only  a  few  of  the  best  are  remod¬ 
eled  for  school  wear,  and  the  rest  are 
used  in  making  quilts. 

The  dresses  are  ripped,  washed  and 
pressed,  and  pieces  cut  into  large  size 
squares,  sewn  together  on  the  machine, 
following  some  easy  worked  pattern.  Lin¬ 
ings  are  made  from  flour  sacks,  discarded 
blankets,  or  a  cheap  grade  of  cotton 
checks.  I  use  an  ordinary  batting,  or 
often  card  my  own  cotton,  which  comes 
at  about  half  the  price  of  the  commercial 
batting,  and  is  much  better.  These 
quilts,  or  comforters,  may  be  tacked  three 
inches  apart  each  >vay,  or  quilted  in  wide 


mothers  and  grandmothers  (and  the 
writer  has  done  some  such  work  years 
ago),  is  fast  becoming  a  fad  with  women 
everywhere ;  this  is  pleasant  work,  and 
one  which  will  help  to  pass  the  time,  but 
the  sewing  together  of  tiny  pieces  requir¬ 
ing  weeks  to  finish  one  quilt  top.  and 
more  weeks  for  putting  in  the  closely 
quilted  lines,  with  stitches  matched  even¬ 
ly  from  end  to  end,  can  never  again  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  sensible  woman  who  must  do 
the  work  of  the  average  farm  woman  of 
today.  No,  indeed !  Give  us  the  soft, 
fluffy,  warm  comforters,  blankets,  and  a 
light  spread,  or  white  sheet,  embroidered 
with  a  simple  design  in  applique,  or  plain, 
for  top  use,  and  we  will  be  content  to 
look  at  the  pretty  quilts  once  a  year  at 
the  big  fairs. 

We  also  save  outing  flannel,  fleece- 
lined,  and  other  heavy  pieces,  and  make 
an  occasional  comforter  from  these,  and 
they  are  light  and  warm  as  well.  Then 
the  men’s  discarded  clothing  is  used  for 
making  the  extra  heavy  covers  for  the 
severely  cold  nights,  or  to  take  when  the 
men  must  travel  on  cold  days;  outing 
linings  are  used  for  these,  and  they  are 
tacked  with  strong  thread,  so  that  when 
too  badly  soiled  the  threads  can  be  clip¬ 
ped,  top  and  lining  washed  separately,  a 
new  batting  used  and  retacking  done.  All 
sorts  of  quilts  may  be  kept  neat  and  clean 
for  years  if  washable  protectors  are  used 
at  upper  end,  covers  are  sunned,  beaten 
out  well  and  packed  away  when  not  in 
use  MRS.  I.II.LIE  YORK. 


Shelling  Elderberries;  Keeping  Meat 

When  preparing  elderberries  for  use 
take  a  bunch  at  the  base  of  the  stems  and 
rub  them  over  a  coarse  sieve  (coal  sieve.) 
They  will  shell  in  less  than  half  the  time 
it  takes  by  hand.  I  place  the  sieve  over 


Oulc  Leaf  Quilt  with  Border 


lines,  requiring  about  one  spool  of  thread 
to  each  quilt,  and  properly  cared  for  will 
last  many  years. 

When  making  dresses  we  roll  all  scraps 
together,  tie,  and  put  away ;  when  a  sup¬ 
ply  has  accumulated  we  sew  together  in 
some  pretty  pattern,  always  using  a  yard 
or  two  of  some  bright  color,  as  red,  yel¬ 
low,  or  green,  to  give  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  finished  quilt,  the  solid 
color  being  used  for  centers,  corners,  or 
where  needed  to  bring  out  pattern  to  good 
effect. 

Percales  and  calicoes  do  not  last  so 


a  pan,  which  will  receive  the  berries  as 
they  drop  off. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  butcher  pigs. 
A  simple  way  to  keep  hams  after  they 
have  been  smoked  is  to  rub  well  with 
borax,  then  wrap  them  in  newspaper, 
Make  bags  for  each  ham  or  shoulder  out 
of  strong  unbleached  muslin.  Make  a  red 
pepper  tea  by  using  one  tablespoon  pep¬ 
per  to  enough  water  to  cover  four  bags 
well.  Roil  for  a  few  minutes,  then  hang 
up  to  dry.  Place  the  hams  in  the  bags 
and  hang  in  the  woodshed  or  place  where 
air  can  circulate.  “lasty.” 


You  Can't  Get 
Away  From  It ! 

TT’S  the  flavor!  The  wonderful  flavor  and  quality  of  Van  Dyk  Teas  and 
Coffees  that  have  made  our  100  stores  successful.  Our  Mail  Order  Department 
•  makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  get  this  quality.  Just  mail  your  check  or 
money  order  and  we  send  the  goods.  1  f  you  don ’t  like  the  quality  we  promptly 
return  your  money.  You  want  satisfaction  and  we  only  want  satisfied  customers. 

WE  PAY  THE  PARCEL  POST  (within  300  miles) 

(Add  4c.  per  lb.  postage  for  distances  further  than  300  miles  from  New  York). 


COFFEES 

Freshly  Roasted— All  Pure 

(State  if  you  want  Bean  or  Ground) 

4  lbs.  SAN  BO  for  $1.00 

San  Bo  is  a  special  blend  of  excellent 
coffees  (no  Rios)  producing  full  strength 
and  wonderful  flavor. 

3  lbs.  G.  C.  MARA  for  $1.00 

A  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee. 

2%  lbs.  DUCHESS  for  $1.00 

The  finest  Coffee  in  America. 


4  lbs.  COCOA  for  $1.00 

Absolutely  Pure. 


JAMES  VAN  DYK  07. 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  Thirty  Cities.  Reference: — Your  Own  Bank. 


TEAS 

High  Quality — Delicious  Flavor 

3  lbs.  VICTORY  TEA  for  $1.00 

2  lbs.  QUALI-TEA  “  $1.00 

Your  choice  : — Mixed,  Oolong, 
Ceylon,  Orange  Pekoe,  English 
Breakfast,  Uncolored  Japan,  Young 
Hyson,  etc. 


6  lbs.  PEANUT  BUTTER  $1.50 

Absolutely  Pure. 


^OU  would  be  'asked 
EACH  for  these 
wonderful  WOOL 
FLANNEL  Shirts  at  any 
store.  Yet  our  sensa¬ 
tional  price  In  TWO  for  only 
$6.98.  Heavy  wool  flannel, 
two  large  Button  down  pock¬ 
ets.  DOUBLE  ELBOWS. 
Out  extra  full  and  roomy. 
Not  a  cheap  mail  order  shirt 
hut  the  kind  sold  in  heBt 
storeH  at  $6  EACH  or  more. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW  - 
just  pay  postman  $6.98  plus 
postage  for  BOTH  shirts. 
Money  hack  QUICK  If  not 
completely  satisfied.  Only 
two  shirts  to  a  customer  on  this  offer.  Color,  Khaki  only.  Sizes 
14  to  17.  Mail  postal  or  letter  NOW  while  this  offer  lasts. 

F.  V.  FRANKEL,  Dept.  511  353  Filth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


-illinium  WOMANS  FRIEND  llllllllllli: 


power  WASHER 


a  Real 

Power  Washerbullt  especially 
lor  your  needs  to  bo  run  by  a 
gasoline  engine  or  electric 
Power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other 
styles,  also  special  introductory  Oder. 
BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  B5  BLUFFTON/O. 


siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiminmimiiiimiiiimmiiir? 


How  You  Can  Use 
a  Typewriter 


he  Typewriter  on  the  Farm,”  just  pub- 
■d,  explains  how  you  can  systematize 
accounts  and  correspondence,  how  to 
time  and  trouble.  Write  for  a  free 
With  it  we  send  the  famous  Oliver 
'  showing  how  we  are  able  to  sell  a 
line  $100  Oliver  for  half  price.  Free  Trial. 
r  Terms.  The  finest  typewriter  on  earth. 
•  900,000  sold, 
nd  for  free  booklet 


TEt  OUVER  Typewriter  (pmoxa# 

3948  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Beware!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
cster  of  Salicylicacid. 


NO.  1010A 


Ordrr  diroct  from  this 
ad.  Specialh-iider. wom¬ 
en’s  all-leather  black, 
kid  finish,  shoe;  dressy 
rounded  too;  smart  military 
heel .  Send  name  now  for  big 
new  Fall  and  Winter  Bar¬ 
gain  Book  of  Shoes.  Dept.,  A 
QUICKSTEP  SHOE  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


SEND  FOR 

FREE 

BOOK 

OF  SHOE 
BARGAINS 


TURKISH  TOWELS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MILL 

We  will  %nd  you  I’oMtpitld  for  $2,00  our  special 
bundle  of  Assorted  Towels,  Retail  value  $2.50. 
MONKY  BACK  16’  DISSAT1SK1KD. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton.  Mass. 

Send  postal  for  our  other  mail  order  offers. 


P.  of  H.  FLOUR -PURE  BRAN 

BUY  DIRECT  IN’  20-TON  CARS  OR  MORE 
Friendly  to  Organized  Farmers. 

CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO.,  Minneapolis 


v  Axmiom  imsuasYou 


JUST  WRITE  AND  SAY  YOU  WANT  TO  TRY  THE 

Automatic  Drop- Head, 

Steel  Ball  Bearing  Sewing  Machine 

When  it  arrives  use  it  free  for  one  month.  If  then  you 
ate  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send  us  $3.00  and  pay  $3.60 
each  month  for  7  months  — $28.80  in  all.  If  it  does  not  suit 
you,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Genuine  Oak  Woodwork,  beautifully  finished;  Iron  Stand,  enam¬ 
elled  glossy  black;  Head  folds  inside.leaving  flat  table  top;  Auto¬ 
matic  Bobbin  Winder;  Self  Threading  Cylinder  Shuttle;  Adjustable  Stitcb; 
All  up  to  date  improvements.  All  tools  and  accessories  free. 
25  Year  NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc.  Over  100.000 

Guarantee  DEPT.  JOO  —  98  CHAMBERS  ST.,  New  York 
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Off  Summer  Pastures 

Your  animals  are  coming  off  summer  pastures 
and  going  on  dry  feed.  It’s  a  big  change.  Out  in 
the  succulent  pastures,  Nature  supplies  the  tonics 
and  laxatives  to  keep  animals  in  condition. 

—But  unless  you  supply  these  tonics  and  laxa¬ 
tives  to  your  stock  on  dry  feed,  you  are  not  going 
to  get  full  returns  from  your  hay,  grain  and  fodder. 
Besides,  your  animals  are  apt  to  get  “off  feed”  and 
out  of  fix. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Supplies  the  Tonics— Laxatives— Diuretics 

It  keeps  animals  free  from  worms. 

It  keeps  their  bowels  open  and  regular. 

It  keeps  the  appetite  and  digestion  good. 

It  conditions  cows  for  calving. 

It  helps  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow. 

It  keeps  feeding  cattle  right  up  on  their  appetite. 

It  keeps  hogs  healthy,  thrifty,  free  from  worms. 

It  means  health  and  thrift  for  all  animals. 

Always  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size 
©f  your  herd.  Tell  your  dealer  how  many  animals  you 
bave.  He  has  a  package  to  suit.  Good  results  guaranteed. 

PRICES  REDUCED — 25  lb.  Pail  now  $2.25.  100  lb.  Dram  now 
$8.00.  60c.  Package  now  50c.  $1.25  Package  now  $1.00. 

Except  in  the  Ear  West,  South,  and  Canada. 

WHY  PAY  THE  PEDDLER  TWICE  MY  PRICE? 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


CuetAT  Hivt.M.LV.D.VS 


Dr.  Heu  Poul¬ 
try  Pan-x-ce-a 
will  it&rt  your 
moulted  beno 
to  laying. 


BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE  WITH 


BLACKLEG  VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 
BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 
BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(GERM-FREE  BLACKLEG  VACCINE) 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  HOOKLETS. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DKI*  A  RTMKNT  OF 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

D  KTROIT,  MIC11. 


fistula 

■  and  - - 


Any  person,  however  inexperienced, 
can  readily  treat  either  disease  with 

Fleming’s  Ffstoform 
For  Fistula  and  Poll  Fvil 

Price  $2.60  (war  tax  paid) 

—even  bad  old  cases  that  skilled  doc- 1 
tors  have  abandoned.  Easy  and  simple; 
no  cutting;  just  a  little  attention  every  fifth 
day— and  your  money  refunded  If  It 
ever  falls.  Most  cases  yield  within  thirty 
days,  leaving  the  horse  sound  and  smooth 
All  particulars  given  in  m 

Fleming’s  Vest-Pocket  40 

Veterinary  Adviser 

Root  veterinary  book  for  farmers.  Contains  192 
puireB  and  69  llluntrations.  Durably  bound  in 
leatherette.  Write  ub  for  a  free  copy. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  16  U.  S.  Yards 
Chicago,  Illinois 
** 25  Years  at  the  Stock  Yards’ 


Makes  Now  Prices 

KeroLnoor  2  H'P-lwaa  $59)  Now  $39.55 

Prieel  f  o  b  K1  c'  6  H-P.(was  180)  Now  119.90 
Carload  fgt.  to  p'bgI  I2  H-P.(was  362)  Now  249.00 
Write  for  CATALOG.  30  H-P.(was  1091)  Now  699.80 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

1897  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

1897  Empire  Building, _ PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Doiivery.  Free  samples.  Travers  Bros  .  Dept  r.  Gardner  Mass 


over 

5oyry. 


MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satislaction  or  money 
beck.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  he.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Increase  youi 
Dairy  Profits 


Authorities  agree  that  more  bulk  and  succulence  are  needed  in  90% 
of  all  dairy  rations.  Bulky  feeds,  mixed  with  concentrates,  promote 
digestion.  They  also  distend  stomach  and  Intestinal  tract  and 
keep  the  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  a  bulky,  succulent,  vegetable  feed — remarkable 
for  its  palatability  and  healthfulness.  It  is  laxative,  easily  digested; 
and  rich  in  carbohydrates.  Used  with  corn  silage  or  to  replace  it. 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  brings  better  health  conditions,  increases  milk 
yields  apd  insures  bigger  profits.  Write  today  for  free  booklet.  Dept  E 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Write  for  Free  Book  on 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Potato  Flour 

value  of 


Feeding 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  potato 
flour  for  dairy  cows?  f.  j.  b. 

Potato  flour  is  a  concentrated  carbo¬ 
hydrate  carrier  and  yields  only  1.4  pro¬ 
tein  and  a  total  of  76.2  lbs.  of  digestible 
nutrients  per  100  lbs.  Rye  flour  carries 
about  six  times  as  much  protein  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  carbohydrates. 
Blackstrap  molasses  yields  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  crude  protein,  but 
less  carbohydrates  and  less  total  digestible 
nutrients. 

Potato  flour  is  not  extensively  used  in 
this  country  as  a  food  for  live  stock.  A 
considerable  quantity  is  used  by  the  bak¬ 
eries,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  process 
of  converting  the  potato  into  flour  is  not 
as  well  known  or  as  efficiently  practiced 
in  Ibis  country  as  it  is  in  Germany. 
Furthermore,  potato  flour  is  not  especially 
palatable  when  incorporated  in  rations 
for  live  stock.  During  the  war  an  effort 
was  made  to  utilize  potato  flour  in  both 
human  and  animal  nutrition,  but  with  the 
relatively  low  price  of  coin  and  other 
starch  products  as  compared  with  the 
potato,  the  practice  was  discontinued  after 
the  war. 

In  determining  the  value  of  potato 
flour  it  should  be  compared  with  the 
products  mentioned  above.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  wheat  shorts  will  yield  67  lbs. 
of  digestible  nutrients,  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  wheat  shorts  yield 
about  12  times  as  much  protein  as  the 
potato  flour.  I  do  not  believe  that  potato 
flour  under  present  conditions  and  valu¬ 
ations  can  be  profitably  incorporated  in 
rations  intended  for  live  stock.  I  do  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  in  certain  sections  of 
Maine,  Michigan  and  other  areas  where 
potatoes  are  extensively  produced,  that 
much  can  be  gained  and  conserved  if 
machinery  could  be  installed  making  it 
possible  to  save  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  that  annually 
go  to  waste  on  account  of  congested  mar¬ 
kets  or  low  valuations  during  the  harvest 
and  selling  season.  As  potatoes  cannot 
be  carried  over  from  one  season  to  the 
next,  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  that 
portion  of  the  crop  that  growers  are  un¬ 
able  to  market  advantageously. 


the  so-called  auti-kicking  devices.  Fre¬ 
quently  heifers  can  be  corrected  of  this 
vice  by  tying  a  half-inch  rope  tight 
around  the  body  just  in  front  of  the  udder 
and  angling  between  the  hip  joints  and 
drawing  this  very  tight.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  a  heifer  to  kick  when  thus 
harnessed  and.  after  it  has  been  used  a 
few  times  the  habit  is  very  apt  to  disap¬ 
pear. 


Can 

which 

lowing 


Feed 


Mixing  a  Dairy 

you  suggest  for  me  a  dairy  feed 
I  can  mix  myself,  having  the  fol- 
il.vsis :  Protein.  19  per  cent ; 
fat,  5  per  cent.;  fiber,  8.50  per  cent;  car¬ 
bohydrates.  50  per  cent?  I  want  this  for 
Holstein  cows.  I  have  no  pasture  at 
present,  but  plenty  of  cornstalks. 

New  York.  n.  w.  v. 

.  If  your  cows  arc  high  producing  indi¬ 
viduals  it  is  my  belief  that  a  ration  carry¬ 
ing  as  low  a  protein  content  as  you  have 
suggested  would  not  give  you  the  most 
satisfactory  or  economical  results.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  feed  a  ration  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  in  conjunction  with  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  it  might  ser,-o  you  advantageously. 

I  have  not  calculated  the  exact  nutri¬ 
tive  ration  of  the  combination  that  fol¬ 
lows,  hut  I  do  know  that  it  is  a  mixture 
that  can  bo  safely  fed  to  average  dairy 
cows.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  price  or 
the  actual  amount  of  digestible  nutrients 
that  a  given  amount  of  feed  contributes. 
Naturally  it  is  what  a  given  amount  of 
feed  will  do.  rather  than  what  it  is  that 
determines  its  value,  and  for  this  reason 
it.  would  be  well  for  you  to  compare  re¬ 
sults  from  trying  the  several  combina¬ 
tions.  A  useful  combination  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  mentioned  would  be  as  follows: 
Cornmeal.  250  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  200  lbs.; 
cottonseed  meal,  43  per  cent,  150  lbs. ; 
gluten  feed.  100  lbs.;  oilmeal.  100  lbs.; 
ground  oats,  100  lbs. ;  beet  pulp.  100  lbs. 
Feed  all  the  roughage  the  cows  will  con¬ 
sume. 


Dairy  Ration;  Kicking  Cows 

1.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  criticisms  of 
the  following  ration  for  grade  Guernsey 
and  Holstein  cows.  This  feed  is  supple¬ 
mentary  to  clover.  Alfalfa  and  Blue  grass 
pasture  in  Summer,  and  corn  stover  and 
Alfalfa  and  Soy  bean  hay  in  Winter ;  no 
silage  or  beet  pulp  possible.  I  make  but¬ 
ter  for  private  trade,  averaging  50  lbs. 
weekly  from  eight  cows  the  year  round. 
About  six  weeks’  feed  is  as  follows: 
1,050  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  600  lbs. 
whole  wheat  meal.  400  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  200  lbs.  O.  P. 
linseed  meal.  100  lbs.  grain  meal,  43  per 
cent  protein,  50  lbs.  salt. 

2.  I)o  you  believe  whipping  a  kicking 
cow  (heifer)  effective?  Usually  I  have 
no  trouble  with  heifers  learning  to  be 
milked,  hut  I  have  two  exception  at  pres¬ 
ent.  My  cows  will  come  running  when  I 
call  in  pasture  to  have  heads  rubbed  and 
scratched,  but  I  sometimes  wonder  wheth¬ 
er  less  friendly  relations  and  gentleness 
would  not  be  better.  I  was  taught  early 
that  a  cow  was  so  highly  organized  ner¬ 
vously  that  absolute  gentleness  was  es¬ 
sential,  hut  certainly  a  sharp  command 
seems  effective  on  occasion,  and  I  am  be¬ 
ginning  to  wonder  whether  whipping  is 
advisable  when  deserved. 

Maryland.  eastern  SHORE. 

1.  If  you  consider  the  prevailing  prices 
for  coarse  grains  and  wheat,  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  economy  would  not  prompt 
you  to  include  600  lbs.  of  whole  wheat  in 
a  ration  for  your  dairy  cows.  In  addition 
to  being  expensive  as  a  source  of  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients,  ground  wheat  is  ill  suited 
for  use  in  a  grain  ration.  Wheat  bran, 
properly  supplemented  with  cornmeal  and 
oilmeal.  makes  a  much  better  combina¬ 
tion.  The  following  combination  would 
be  adapted  to  your  purposes  :  500  lbs.  corn 
and  cob  meal,  300  lbs.  bran.  200  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  150  lbs.  oilmeal,  150  lbs. 
germ  meal.  100  lbs.  ground  oats.  100  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  Feed  this  in  proportion  to 
the  daily  production  of  milk. 

2.  Concerning  your  second  question,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  whipping  or 
pounding  seldom  improves  the  disposition 
of  a  kicking  heifer.  Kindness  possibly 
can  he  overdone;  but  firmness  and  judg¬ 
ment  can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
control  vices  of  this  character.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  maintain  one's  temper 
while  attempting  to  milk  a  cow  that  per¬ 
sists  in  kicking  or  moving  from  place  to 
place:  but  ordinarily  it  is  a  habit  that  is 
more  firmly  fixed  by  unkind  treatment. 
It  is  true  that  the  nervous  system  of  a 
high-producing  dairy  cow  is  highly  devel¬ 
oped  ;  but  we  do  not  refer  to  this  nervous 
temperament  in  the  same  relationship 
when  applying  it  to  dairy  cows  as  pre¬ 
vails  when  it  is  applied  to  our  own  ner¬ 
vous  system.  In  my  judgment,  there  is 
only  one  place  for  a  kicking  cow,  espe¬ 
cially  one  that  persists  in  this  habit  and 
fails  to  respond  to  such  treatment  as  you 
have  suggested.  This  particular  place  is 
in  the  butcher  shop.  I  have  no  faith  in 


Oat  Hulls  for  Stock 

Gan  oat  hulls  he  used  economically  in 
either  a  dairy  or  poultry  ration?  The 
product  I  refer  to  is  evidently  a  by¬ 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  rolled  or 
hulled  oats.  It  can  be  bought,  here  for 
$16.50  per  ton.  and  contains  4  per  cent 
protein,  1)4  per  cent  fat  and  30  per  cent 
fiber.  G.  H.  v. 

No,  you  cannot  possibly  afford  to  pay 
$16.50  per  ton  for  oat  hulls  or  for  any 
other  by-product  feed  that  contains,  as 
you  note,  4  per  cent  of  protein.  1%  per 
cent  fat  and  30  per  cent  of  fiber.  Neither 
can  you  afford  to  buy  at  any  price  foods 
which  contain  any  of  this  product  when 
you  stop  to  consider  what  they  actually 
contribute  to  the  ration.  At  $16.50  per 
ton  you  would  be  paying  27  cents  per 
bushel  of  32  lbs.  of  straight  oats,  and  you 
well  know  the  difference  between  oat  hulls 
and  straight  oats.  In  many  instances 
oat  hulls  are  being  burned  in  the  fur¬ 
naces.  and  rightly  so, 


for  at  present  prices 
irse  grains  oat  hulls 


of  bran,  corn  and  coi 
are  not  worth  the  cost  of  handling,  bag¬ 
ging  and  transportation.  Any  dairyman 
or  poultryman  who  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  buy  such  roughage  at  the  price 
quoted  would  not  only  fool  himself,  but 
he  would  make  a  hoarder  out  of  every 
cow  and  every  hen  to  which  he  attempted 
to  feed  the  coarse  stuff.  Oat  straw  would 
serve  quite  as  well  as  oat  hulls,  and  you 
surely  would  not  feel  justified  in  cutting 
up  and  grinding  out  straw  for  use  as  a 
grain  supplement  for  your  cows  or  your 
chickens.  Just  because  oat  hulls  may  he 
ground  fine  and  made  to  resemble  useful 
feed  is  no  reason  why  one  should  he  de¬ 
ceived  into  believing  that  he  could  justify 
their  use  at  present  valuations. 


Cornmeal  and  Skim-milk 


A  year  or  two  ago 
relative  feeding  value 
milk.  In  other  words. 


worth,  per  quart, 
100  lbs.? 


you  published  the 
of  corn  and  skim- 
what  is  skim-milk 


when  corn  is  $1.75  per 

F.  J.  F. 

If  you  are  paying  $1.75  per  100  lbs. 
for  cornmeal  your  distributor  is  not  fol¬ 
lowing  prevailing  market  values  on  this 
concentrate.  Usually  the  value  of  100  lbs. 
of  skim-milk,  when  fed  in  conjunction 
with  corn  to  fattening  hogs,  is  half  the 
market  value  of  corn  per  bushel.  Where 
corn  is  worth  50c  a  bushel,  skim-milk 
would  be  worth  approximately  25c  per 
100  lbs.,  or  about  )4 c  a  quart.  To  ob¬ 
tain  100  lbs.  of  cornmeal  would  require 
approximately  2)4  bu.  of  corn.  If  100 
lbs.  cost  you  $1.75  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  corn  would  cost  you  about  70c 
a  bushel,  in  which  case  100  lbs.  of  skim- 
milk  would  be  worth  35c.  or  a  little  less 
than  l)4e  a  quart. 

In  feeding  market  hogs  the  best  results 
obtain  where  I  lb.  of  corn  is  fed  with  4 
or  5  lbs.  of  milk.  This  combination  in¬ 
creases  both  the  value  of  the  corn  and 
skim-milk  and  provides  a  complete  ration 
that  will  result  in  rapid  and  economical 
gains.  Looking  at  it  from  another  angle, 
100  lbs.  of  corn  will  yield  85.7  lbs.  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients;  100  lbs.  of  skim-milk 
will  yield  9.1  lbs.  On  this  basis,  pound 
for  pound,  corn  would  be  worth  10  times 
as  much  as  skim-milk  for  swine. 


Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Jersey  Completes  Fifth  Test 

The  Jersey  Hope  You’ll  Do,  owned  by 
Cranberry  River  Farm,  Youngstown,  O., 
has  finished  her  fifth  official  test  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  eight  months,  with 
10.059  lbs.  milk,  457  lbs.  fat.  She  is  the 
first  Jersey  in  Ohio  to  finish  her  fifth  i 
record,  and  the  second  cow  for  all  breeds. 
The  production  of  Hope  You’ll  Do  year 
by  year  is  as  follows : 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

r  1 

-Age — 

Milk 

Fat 

Yrs. 

Mos. 

7.250 

347 

2 

3 

12.445 

597 

3 

G 

12.175 

571 

4 

9 

17.193 

770 

6 

9 

10,059 

457 

8 

O 

4~> 

59,122 

2,742 

(  SWINE  .-.  I 

LARGE  BERKS  HIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

We  wnnt  you  to  come  here  and  see  the  size  of  our 
Berkshires  and  the  size  of  their  litters.  March  hoar 
pigs  weighing  up  to  300  pounds.  Unrelated  gilts, 
weanling  pigs.  Big  hogs  that  raise  big  litters. 

H.  C.  &  II.  B.  HARPENDING  Box  15  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Large  BERKSHIRE  DAMS 

from  13-Pig  litters;  have  young  pigs:  bargains. 
A  Iso  bargains  in  older  ones.  KEG.  HIGH  15  It  El) 
JERSEY  B(1 1,I,S,  6  lftos.  to  2  years.  Farmers’ 
prices.  All  stock  shipped  O.  O.D.  Keep  your  cn*h  and 
•  ee  pedigrees  and  stock  first.  DAVID  WIANT,  Hunting- 
ton  Mills,  Pa.  Walnut  Grove  Farm.  Patterson  Grove  Farm 


sale  High  Class  Berkshires 

3-mos.-old  females,  Barron’s  Successor- Lntisrfel- 
low’*  Double  breeding.  Herd  immune.  $15  to  $20. 
WILDACRES  FARM  R.  F.  D.  1  East  Greenwich,  R.  t. 


The  Department  of  Commerce,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Census,  announces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  from  the  1920  census  of 
agriculture  for  the  United  States  : 

The  463,504  purebred  sheep  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1,  1920,  as  re¬ 
ported  at  the  fourteenth  census,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  several  breeds  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Cheviot,  2.969;  Dorset  Horn, 
8.412;  Hampshire  Down.  51,813;  Leices¬ 
ter,  743;  Lincoln,  13.849;  Merino,  59,- 
876;  Oxford,  16,589;  Rnmbouillet,  106,- 
819 ;  Shropshire,  124,453 ;  Southdown, 
8.367 ;  Suffolk,  723 ;  and  all  other  breeds, 
including  animals  reported  as  purebred 
with  breed  not  specified,  68,891.  Idaho 
leads,  with  47.107  purebred  sheep,  Ohio 
next,  with  39.444,  and  Oregon  third  with 
38,738. 


(5)' 


with  this  wonderful 
new  Libbcy  Automatic 
,  Water  Bowl.  Animal 
-  moves  lever,  opening 
water  valve,  when  it  starts 
to  drink.  Lever  swings  back, 
closing  valve,  when  animal 
stops  drinking. 

15%  More  Milk 

Milk  is  87%  water,  and  cow9 
cannot  give  their  greatest  yield 
unless  they  have  plenty  of  water 
constantly  within  reach.  Farmers 

_  who  use  Libbey  Bowls  report  on 

Increase  of  16%  to  20%,  which  soon  pays  for  the  bowls. 

Libbey  Automatic  Water  Bowls 

are  the  most  sanitary  and  successful  ever  invented.  Each 
bowl  controls  its  own  water  Bupply,  operated  entirely  by 
cow.  and  may  be  put  at  different  heights,  or  in  any  stall 
or  pen.  No  float  tank  required.  Cannot  overflow;  can¬ 
not  get  out  of  order.  Almost  no  water  left  in  bowl  to 
become  stagnant.  They  save  labor  and  feed  and  increase 
milk.  Prevent  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  as  each 
cow  has  her  own  bowl  and  no  water  can  pass  from  one 
to  another,  as  with  old-style  bowls.  Very  simple  and 
easy  to  install.  Write  for  circular  and  prices,  also  1'  Kbfc. 
DAILY  MILK  ANl)  FEED  RECORD.  . 

If  interested  in  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc.,  ask 
for  free  General  Catalog. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 
280  Marion  Street  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


AYRSHIRES  1 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


For  Sale  Pure  Bred  Ayrshires 

Special  30-day  Offer  and*  "t  w  o-Uy  ear  •  o/<J9  H EIFER I 

These  are  a  fine  typey  bunch  with  a  lot  of  quality 
and  many  prize  winners  among  them  and  they  ure 
priced  to  sell,  one  or  all.  Also  some  nice  springers 

and  calves.  W.  N.  CLARK,  Potsdam,  N.  Y . 


AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
cnlves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CREST  MONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Young  bulls  from  3  mos.  to  1  yr.  old  for  sale.  1st  and  2nd 
Premiums  at  Suffolk  County  and  l^uccns-Nassau  Counties 
Fair,  Sept.,  192L  H.  M.  REEVE  S  SON.  Enl  Morlch.x.  1. 1.,  N.  T. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered.  Immune,  bred  Sonvs  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symbojeeris  Superb, 
256336,  and  Dulce’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledule,  Conn. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

RICHARD  II.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


Choice  BERKSHIRE  SOWoVEtSM 

I i  1 1 •  •  individual  and  excellent  mother  ;  wonflve  first  prizes 
and  one  second  at  six  f  *11  fairs.  First  $75  takes  this 

wonderful  sow.  Shelniidliie  A  Hons,  Lorraine,  N.\  . 


Pure  Bred  Berkshire  Pigs 

Five  weoks  old,  $6.  II.  I>.  ADAMS,  Titusville,  1’u. 


Shady  Side  BERKSHIRES,?^ 

Of  30  head.  Pigs,  6-wkfl.-old,  $12  each;  6  mos..  $30.  Sows 
with  luter.JfHO.  We  SliipC.  O.  D.  I‘.  <•.  I- 1 s II  l-.H,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 


cmkeIIune  Berkshire  Sows  and  Doars  ”"u 

and  Cotswold  uams.  K.  W.  B*aAC£,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


Dcrk*hlrc  IMg*  Breeders  and  feeders.  Fine  quality. 
Low  prices.  CLOVEicDaLE  FAicM,  (JHAliLOTTE,  N.Y. 


BEK  KSI1 1  REN.  Big  type  sows,  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 
Ail  h.cdv  guaranteed.  PATMOOli  FA  It  MS,  llurtflcld.  N.Y. 


For  Sale  100  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

G  wuuks.  $8  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Dusbore,  Pa. 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  tho  Chester  White 
Brood  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholders;  pedigree  blanks 
furnished  in  books  of  25  and  50  each,  at  25c  and 
50c  each ;  transfer  blanks  free.  Write  tho  Secre¬ 
tary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  bogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  66,  Dept.  R.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

FOR  SALE— Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry  at  Farmers’  Prices.  10-wks,  to 
in  mos.  old.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

Kdward  Walter  Box  6BR  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Poland-ChinasM 

8-weeks-old  pigs,  weighing  50  lbs. 

PETER  DUNWALD  &  SONS  Rio,  New  York 


POUND-CHINA  PIGS  for  Breeding  Honors 

Will  Give  A  Continual  Performance  For  Profit. 

Dr.  KNOX  Box  50  Danbury,  Conn. 


Registered  BigType Polands  h^a'SSS 

ones.  Low  prices.  Wtite  me.  O.  S.  HALL,  Karmdal.,  Ohio 


FERN  BROOK  FARM  wVUso11 

Head  of  Duroc-Jersey  Sows  and  Boars,  Nov. 
‘/JS,  1921.  All  hogs  Reg.  and  Immune.  For  cata¬ 
logue  write FERNBR0UK  FARM.  MenandsRuad.  Albany,  N.Y. 


H>  UROC  - JERSEYS 

Choice  hoar  a i  cl  bow,  C-moa.-old;  bust  of  breeding;  prize 
m  itinerant  several  fairs.  Alsoa  fewnico6-\v ks.-old  hours* 
Sure  to  please.  Shelmldliie  «l  Hoiks  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


D  „(»  riiirno  CnuiPiiro  Six  to  eight  wks.  old,  Defender 
fieg.  Uliroc  oOWrlga  bleeding,  for  sale  at  *15  pel- 

pair.  WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


BigType  O.I.G.’s  Jff - Ch0,ce  Pl*a eith,-r  S#I 


State  Fair  Winners. 


.  Pairs  no-akfa.  Heed  from 
Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  T. 


O-  I.  C.  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

SM  n nil  iMO  each  prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 

GEO.  F.  GR1FFIE  R.  1>.  8  Newville,  Pn. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  Invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  WaihinQtonville.  N.  T . 


GOATS 


M  ITjC  II  GOATS 

Fine,  large  2-vr.-old  white  bucks.  81  0.  Two  nice  does.  1 
anil  2-yrs.-old,  826.  Two  yearling  wethers.  85  each. 
Bargains.  SIIKLM1DI  N  R  A  SON 8,  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire  Boars  J.  M.  FARNSWORTH  CUBA,  N.  Y. 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

German  Shepherd  ol0dlelngushashepdherd! 

wwa  ••■UAI  -c  av|#iivi  u  TltAfNKJi  DOGS,  BROOD 
Matrons,  Pups.  Pend  10c  for  large  Instructive  list. 
NISH  N  A  COLLIE  KENNELS,  W.  R.  Watson, 
Mgr.,  Box  1140,  Macon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakland,  Iowa 


ANGORAS 


Nice  two-year-old  bucks  mid  four 
good  does.  Cheap  at  860. 
KIIEI.MIIIINE:  a  SONS,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind. 
NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City.  Pa. 


Trunronknrw  Male— K  pure,  by  Pan  of  Sharwell;  i 
luggenuurg  rally  hornless.  Having  served  my  g' 
will  sell  for  $30.  Win.  Smith,  Box  123,  Manorville, 


gon 

Y 


[ 


DOGS 


Thoroughbred  Airedale  Puppies 

Sire,  a  real  Airedale  (the  best  in  this  section)  with  five 
champions  in  first  three  generations.  Weighs  sixty  lbs. 
Han  bear  when  ten  one-half  months  old.  Dam,  excellent 
watch  dog.  Sixty  pounds  also.  Males,  $ii5;  females, 
$16.  Papers  furnished.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
VALLEY  ECO  FARM  -  LITTLE  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 


American  Bred  Foxhounds 

Partly  trained.  $40  tier  pair.  Walker  Strain. 

W.  AI.  KIKK PATRICK,  Lexington,  Virginia 


FERRETS  any  Quantity 

TRIMMAL’H  PET  SHOP.  Stamp  for  reply. 

289  Wost  Main  Street  -  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


Either  Color  or  Sex.  Single  pairs  or  doz 
lots.  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10c- 
C.  II.  Keefer  A  Co.,  Greenwich,  O, 


FOR  SALK—  AIREDALE  PUPPIES,  pedi¬ 
greed  stock,  very  reasonable,  A>  CARLSON. 
U.  D.  No.  1-  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FERRETS 


For  hunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  and  price  list  free. 

IiBTI  F1KNSWOUTH,  Hew  Loads*,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  HEIFERS 

....  ««  It,, milt. ..I  Friar”  -  j  Thc  Friar  In,P* 
By  Hamilton  Friar  j  H.  F.  Figgis  67th 

Priced  to  sell  at  once 

WHITEOAKES  FARM  -  Bedminster,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


Breeding,  Production 
and  Individuality 

Constitute  the  main  features 
in  owning  a  bull  like 
Joan’s  Raider  of  Windy  Knoll 

Sire — Windy  Knoll  Raider  of  Linda 
Vista  51149.  By  Imp.  Itchen  Red 
Raider  the  sire  of  Imp.  Border 
Raider  and  Imp.  Itchen  May  King. 
Dam—  Imp.  Donnington  Joan  6th, 
75476.  A  cow  of  good  individual¬ 
ity  and  type  with  two  A.  R.  records. 

We  now  offer  for  the  first  time  this  fine 
young  bull  born  June  25,  1921.  Well  grown 
and  right  in  every  way,  all  registered  and 
from  an  Accredited  Herd. 

A  fine  opportunity  for  some  farmer  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  best  of  type  and  breeding  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 

For  particulars  writs 

Windy  Knoll  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

Keep  easily 

Produce  heavily 

Are  long  lived  and  prolific 

and 

Their  product  is  unequalled 

Send  for  the 

“  Story  of  The  Guernsey  ” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R-1S  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

— - — - — 


— - SPECIAL  OFFER™ 

OF 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  nre  offering’  for  sale  two  registered  bulls  ready 
for  .service  from  A.  K.  stock  on  both  sides  for  SI  60 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  bulls  from  six  to  nine 
months  old  for  SI  OO  Each.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Ileal  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  Kart  llolllaton.  Musk. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  FOR^ALE 

Buli  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Kina’  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding1  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W#  dairy  farms,  22  s.  32d  Si..  Phil...  Pa. 


“Shagbark  Farm  Guernseys” 

Offers  at  reasonable  prices  Bull  Calves  from  3  to  IB 
mos.  of  age.  Sired  by  “Florliain  Laddie, ”  who  is  the 
best  proven  SON  of  ,:NE  PLUS  ULTRA.’*  These  bulls  are 
from  cows  with  records,  or  lluishing  records  better 
than  500-lbs.  fat  and  from  a  Federal  tested  Herd. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars. 

F.  SHAGBARK  FARMS.  Saugerties.  New  York 


GREENWAY  FARM  offers  for  sale 

Three  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

7  to  13  mos.  old,  from  clean,  tuberculin  tested  herd. 
May  Rose  and  France’s  Jewel  XI  breeding.  Priced 
low.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

N.  C.  BURLEIGH.  Mgr.  •  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulla  Of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


BULL  CALVES 

water  Ultimas 

out'of  cows  now  oil  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawling,  N.  Y 


J„  p, 7-mos.-old  bull  calf  from 

ounnyside  buernseys  a.  u.  dam,  $75.  aiso  two 

younger,  $■><)  each.  JAS.  E.  van  ALSTYHE,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Guernsey  Bull  No.  56621 

Branford  Raymond  May  King.  Sire,  Florham  May 
King  (30935).  Dam,  Rockingham’s  Strawberry  (46511) 

Born  May  10,  1918.  CHARLES  fURTHMANN.  Harrison,  N.  I 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  oi 


FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  TIC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  io 


SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Hedges  Homestead  Stock  Farm 

offers  young  Jersey  Bulls,  by  White  Heart’s  Rustic 
Sigmund,  out  of  ltgister  of  Merit  unms.  Farmers’ 
prices.  C.  H.  Jenninus,  Owner,  East  Durham, Greene  Co.  ,N  Y 


Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  Heifers  due  from 

now  on.  Heifer  calves.  Write  FoMterflelda,  I*.  O.  Hot 
178,  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Prices  reduced. 


HOLSTEINS 


1. — Bom  Jan.  2,  1921.  Mostly  black.  SIRE  is  n 

f  randson  of  Kin?  of  The  Pontiacs.  DAM,  18.5 

bs.  butter,  508.8  lbs.  milk  . Prlco,  SI  OO 

2, — Born  Feb.  18,  1921.  About  three-fourths  black. 
SIRE  is  u  30-lb.  grandson  of  King  of  The  Pon- 
tiacs.  DAM,  a  great-granddaughter  of  King  of 
The  Pontiacs  and  granddaughter  of  Aaggie  Grace 
Butter  Boy  (52  tested  daughters). ..  .Prlco,  $200 
3. — Born  Jan.  31,  1921.  Nearly  all  white.  SIRG, 
King  Veeman  Pontiac  Ilengerveid  (12  tested 
daughters,  one  30-lb.).  His  sire  is  the  $50, (MM) 
King  Segis  Pontine  Alcartra,  and  his  dam  is  a  29- 
lb.  daughter  of  Sir  Veeman  Ilengerveid.  DAM 
is  a  23- lb.,  3- year-old  daughter  of  King  Pontiac 
Reliance  and  bus  a  305-day  record  of  522  lbs.  but¬ 
ter  and  almost  12,000  lbs.  milk  as  a  two-year-old. 
Another  double  cross  of  King  of  The  Pontiacs 
and,  in  addition,  the  blood  of  the  two  century 
sire-i.  King  Segis  Pontiac  and  Sir  Veeman  Hen- 

gerveld .  ..  . . Prlco,  $300 

All  are  well-grown  and  in  good  condition. 

Wire  to  reserve  one  of  these  bulls.  Herd  under 
Federal  and  State  Supervision. 

BON  ACRE  FARMS,  -  Averill  Park.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Ten  Perfect  Reg.  Holsteins 

3-year  old.  Due  to  freshen  tliix  fall  and  winter. 
Ormsby  breeding.  CHAN.  A.  HOYVELL,  Howells. 
Orange  Co..  N.  Y.  70  miles  west  N.  Y'.  0.  Erie  R.  R, 


Registered  (Spot  Farm)  Holsteins  morrow. ‘Vo 

cows  and  10  bulls.  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


HoUteiii-Krieftluii  lleifer  and  Hull  Calve*.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y 


SHEEP 


The  Helderberg  Farms  (“os 

Altamont,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— R  AM  LAMBS 

The  best  all  around  wool-mutton  sheep  in  the  World. 
Foundation  stork  :  Bluek  Top  Spanish  Merino  with 
eleven  top  cros.es  of  Southdown.  By  selection  in 
the  past  twenty-three  years  establishing  a  llxrd  type 
of  big  shearers  and  the  best  of  mutton  (hornless.) 
Inquire  for  term* for  lease  of  nfced  rams  or  sale  of 
Bam  Lambs.  EDUARD  K.  UAHKIDY,  Prea’t 

FOR  SALE 

2-Year-0ld  Registered  OXFORD  DOWN  RAM 
K.  W.  BLATCHLEY  .  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

neglHtered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Kam 

■1  Lambs.  Keg.  South  Down  lCwes  and  Kam  Lambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  cladstonk,  N.  J 

IfZ  If  eg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rums.  Some  good 
IO  Ewes.  FRED  VAN  V LEFT,  Lodi,  New  York 

COR  SALE— lfeg.  Hampshire  Sheep— Rama  A-  Ewea. 

r  At  all  times.  THOMAS  11  AS!, KIT,  Hall,  Nbw  York 

Reg.  Shropshire  RAMS 

1,  2and  3 yrs.  old,  and  Ram  lambs.  C.  G.  BOWER,  tudl.wville,  N.Y 

DORSET  HORN  YEARLING  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  and  ewe  lambs.  Priced  to  sell  now. 

FOX  ISLAND  FARM  Capo  V ’lucent,  N.  Y. 

Deg.  Shropshire  Y  earling  Kuiiim  and  Ewcm  for  sale. 
11  H.  B.  COVERT  -  Lodi,  Nkw  York 

Deg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  and  2  yours  old.  Wooled  to 
11  nose.  Bargains.  LEROY  0.  BOWER,  Ludlowvllle,  S.  Y. 

For  Sale-Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

Also  bred  Kwes,  all  ages.  WALTER  1.  SAXTON,  Venice  Center,  N.Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

CnrC0|a  Kec.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
rUIOdlB  EWES.  Apply  OPHIK  KAllM,  Pnrehaie,  N.  t. 

Cpcclal  Prlcca  on  Kc*.  Hninpalilrc  Ram  I.amba, 

O  *15  to  8-25  while  they  last.  J.  H  8ENHAM,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 

OCfl  GrorJs  Put  a.  A,uo  few  registered  Shropshire*  for 

AdU  UldUO  CYIB1  Sale.  THC  ORCHARDS.  Benningtnn.  Verm.nt 

pulrholnie  llampHhire  RAMS  this  season  are  excep- 
■  tinnal  bargains.  .Sired  by  an  Imported  show  ram.  All 
sent  on  approval.  Earl  D.  Brown,  I  lion,  N.Y.  II.  No.  2 

GUERNSEYS  .*.  1 

For  Sale-Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

three  months  oTd,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  They 
are  from  A.  R.  stock  and  have  the  l>est  of  May  Rose 

blood.  Waldorf  Farina,  Nor th  Chatham,  JT.  Y. 

Florham  Farm— For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Boll  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 


November  0,  lu_:i 
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‘Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Less  nre  Hazard 

Curlis  Pumps  never  leak 
oil  through  the  breather 
port.  Controlled  splash 
system  permanently  reg¬ 
ulates  amount  of  o'il  dis¬ 
tributed  to  cylinder. 
Curtis  pumps  run  10  to 
14  time  s  as  long  on  the 
same  amount  of  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  as  competing 
makes.  Require  much 
less  attention,  much  less 
lubricating  oil — increase 
sanitation  and  greatly 
reduce  fire  hazard. 

Hay  seed,  clover  seed, 
etc.,  cannot  get  into  the 
crank  case  and  cut-out 
bearings  —  chances  for 
breakdown  reduced  to 
minimum. 


Mechanical  Milkers  Save 
2/3of  Your  Milkingjiitie. 

With  a  milker  a  boy  can  milk  more  cows  in  20  min¬ 
utes  than  the  average  man  can  milk  in  an  hour  by 
hand — it  saves  much  time,  useless  work  and  wages, 
and  soon  pays  for  itself.  Improves  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  cows  and  increases  the  milk  yield — 
but  for  best  results  a  milker  should  be  equipped 
with  a 

CURTIS  Vacuum  Pump 

Ma  kes  the  Milker  Milk' 


A  mil*  er  Will  give  better  results  with  a  good  vacuum  pump, 
•  "e.  ^urt*s  *s  the  development  of  more  than  67  years’  experience 
m  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic  machinery,  to  which  vacuum 
pumps  are  kindred.  The  present  model  was  adopted  only  after 
numerous  held  tests,  made  with  various  designs, .proved  it  the 
very  best  obtainable. 

Insist  tfiat  the  milker  you  buy  is  equipped  with  a  Curtis  Vacuum 
Pump.  Read  the  details  in  the  panel — you  will  then  see  why 
the  Curtis  provides  greater  safety,  satisfaction  and  economy. 

Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  Co. 

1658  Kienlen  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Branch  Office:  536-E  Hudson  Terminal,  New  York  City 


Established  1854 


Copyright  1921, 
C.  P.  M.  Co. 


J  Worlds  Largest 
Fur  House" 


Our  $2,500,000.00  capital  and  our 
branches  in  every  large  city  of 
the  globe  enable  us  to  pay  you 
MORE  MONEY  for  your  Furs. 

BETTER  Si 

W e  pay  all  express  and  parcel  post 
charges  and  do  not  deduct  any 
commission. 

Our  Reference;  Your  own  Bank  or  Banker. 

Guaranteed  price  list,  ship¬ 
ping  tags  and  complete 
market  News.  Don’t  send 

- a  single  skin  anywhere  until 

you  get  our  important  information. 

A  postcard  will  do.  WRITE  TODAY. 


ERS 


ism  i  n 


IMteimiMSa  NEW  YORK  NY 

LARGEST  FUR  MARKET  IN  THE  WORLD 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
'The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  i 


Pays 

NEW  YORK  PRIdS. 

TURS! 

Trappers  and 
Got  lectors 

— this  season  you 
cannot  afford  to 
take  chances.  Be 
careful  where  you 
ship.  Don’t  be 

satisfied  with  low  prices — get  more  money 
by  shipping  to  BLUSTEIN  in  New  York 
—the  gateway  to  the  fur  markets  of  the 
world.  Send  us  a  trial  shipment  and  you 
will  be  so  pleased  that  you  will  never  ship 
elsewhere. 

Why  We  Can  Pay 
More  Than  Others 

We  pay  more  for  furs  than  others  because 
we  have  the  best  foreign  market.  We 
charge  no  commission,  that’s  another  5  % 
you  save.  If  requested  at  time  of  ship¬ 
ment  we  hold  furs  separate  and  advise  our 
best  price — if  not  satisfactory,  we  return 
furs  at  our  expense.  Write  at  once  for 
our  latest  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags. 

We  will  place  your  name  on  our  mailing 
list  so  you  can  keep  posted  on  the  New 
York  fur  market.  Write  us  at  once.  Our 
prices  will  surprise  you. 

David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

i  76  w.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


RAW  FURS  of  all  Kinds  Wanted 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  above  subject  write' 
me  in  October  or  November.  I  will  forward  a  reli¬ 
able  price  list  of  all  raw  furs  I  handle.  Personal 
handling  of  all  shipments.  Nearly  forty  years’  ex-1 
perienee.  All  goods  held  separate  and  returned! 
prepaid  if  so  requested. 

LFMUEI,  BLACK  Look  Box  350  Hightstown,  N. 


Guarantee 


I 


We  guarantee  you  will  be 
Satisfied  with  our  check, 
or  we  will  ship  back  your 
furs. 


Eyery  trapper  knows  that  the  place  to  f 

get  highest  prices  is  where  they  have  L- — - — — 

experts  assorting  and  grading.  The  fact  that  I  grade  every  ski 
personally  assures  you  of  getting  every  cent  your  catch 
worth.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it,  but  ship  a  small  lot  at  first  an 
be  convinced.  You  take  no  risk,  for  my  iron  clad  guarante 
protects  you. 


FRFF  new  Puce  l'»t  contains  up-to-fiie-minute  quotations. 
1  ULL  a  copy  now,  before  you  forget.  A  postal  card  will  do. 


Send  for 


Sol  >Varenoff  &.Co  Inc. 


1 1  55'  W  ^5THSt" 

I  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Milking  Machine  a  Practical  Asset 

Is  the  milking  machine  a  luxury  or  a 
necessity,  an  added  expense  or  a  money 
saver?  This  is  what  the  man  with  10, 
20  or  30  cows,  the  dairyman  who  lives  on 
the  products  of  his  farm,  wants  to  know. 
For  the  farms  where  dairies  are  operated 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  owners  who  breed 
fancy  stock,  and  tho  cost  of  operation 
need  not  be  counted,  there  are  high-priced 
milkers  made  with  many  highly  finished 
parts  of  expensive  brass,  copper,  etc., 
which  while  execeedingly  efficient  are  also 
costly.  These  machines  we  need  not  con¬ 
sider,  as  economy  in  cost,  and  especially 
first  cost,  is  what  we  need  to  study. 

There  are,  however,  milking  machines 
which  while  perfectly  practical,  simple 
in  construction  and  satisfactory  in  their 
results,  are  not  too  high  in  price  for  the 
man  who  must  cut  corners  in  his  finan¬ 
cial  venturing,  and  which  prove  real  time, 
labor  and  money  savers,  and  help  to  take 
the  “grind"  out  of  the  work  in  dairying. 
Because  one  article  is  lower  in  price  than 
another  is  not  a  good  reason  tc  assume 
that  it  must  be  inferior  in  quality  or 
inadequate  in  service.  Simplicity  in  con¬ 
struction.  fewer  parts,  less  expensive 
manufacturing  plants,  all  tend  to  lower 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  any  piece  of 
machinery  without  necessary  loss  of 
quality.  This  is  the  case  with  the  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  High-priced  milking  ma¬ 
chines  are  good,  but  there  are  low-priced 
machines  which  are  just  as  good  as  far 
as  service  is  concerned,  and  among  the 
low-priced  milkers  the  farmer  of  moderate 
means  may  find  one  to  suit  his  purse. 

Let  us  take  first  the  question  of  saving 
time.  An  extra  good  man  can  milk  10 
cows  an  hour  by  hand  if  he  has  the  in¬ 
clination  to  work  steadily  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  but  a  fair  average  iV  eight-.  With 
a  two-unit  milking  machine  one  man  can 
milk  20  cows  an  hour  with  no  rushing  or 
,  hurrying,  stripping  included.  Here  we 
have  at  each  milking  an  hour  and  a  half 
saved,  as  it  would  take  the  eight-cow  man 
2%  hours  to  milk  the  20  cows  by  hand. 
Counting  300  days  as  a  year  by  way  of 
allowance  for  dry  cows,  illness  or  change 
in  the  number  of  the  herd  due  to  sales  or 
death,  we  have  with  000  milkings  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  000  hours  in  the  year,  which  means 
00  10-hour  days  or  73  12-hour  days. 
This  saving  of  time  is  real,  not  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  statement,  for  on  our  farm  we 
have  a  two-unit  milker  with  which  one 
person  easily  milks  20  cows  in  an  hour, 
and  then  washes  all  the  dairy  utensils, 
because  the  milkings  are  so  quickly  done 
that  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  do  what 
would  require  the  time  of  another  man  if 
the  cows  were  hand-milked. 

To  the  inexperienced  person  hand-milk¬ 
ing  seems  easy,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  hard 
work,  muscle-tiring,  back-straining,  fin¬ 
ger-cramping  work  to  sit  on  a  milking 
stool  in  a  necessarily  unnatural  position 
for  one  or  two  hours  twice  every  day  in 
the  year.  The  mechanical  milker  taking 
the  place  of  the  man  is  a  labor  saver  for 
the  individual  as  well  as  the  whole  dairy, 
because  it  does  away  with  this  tiresome 
drudgery.  To  attach  the  teat  cups  to  the 
udder  of  each  cow  and  start  the  machine 
is  a  moment's  work,  the  transfer  from 
cow  to  cow  is  simple,  and  the  changing  of 
the  pails  as  emptied  entails  no  more  work 
than  changing  pails  in  hand  milking.  The 
cleansing  of  the  few  portions  of  the  milk¬ 
er  which  the  milk  comes  in  contact  with  is 
not  difficult,  and  if  it  is  always  done  as 
soon  as  possible  after  each  milking  there 
will  be  no  trouble. 

The  milking  machine  is  a  great  saving 
of  udders.  Many  hired  milkers  are  care¬ 
less  about  stripping  or  clean  milking  of 
the  cows,  and  a  little  milk  left  in  the 
udder  day  tifter  day  often  causes  a  lost 
quarter,  or  even  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
udder,  especially  if  dealing  with  heavy 
milk  producers  during  the  first  months  of 
lactation.  As  the  udder  is  the  business 
end  of  the  cow,  a  spoiled  quarter  or  half 
or  whole  udder  means  the  loss  of  a  cow  as 
far  as  milk  production  is  concerned,  and 
good  dairy  cows  cost  a  good  deal  of  hon¬ 
est  money  at  present.  When  milk  is  left 
in  the  udder  it  remains  there  till  the 
next  milking  time.  Cows  that  are  milked 
clean  give  milk  for  a  longer  time  than 
those  that  are  not  milked  thoroughly  at 
each  milking.  Failure  to  obtain  the  strip¬ 
pings  means  the  loss  of  the  very  best  part 
of  the  milk,  for  the  last  milk  is  richer 
fan  any  of  the  rest,  and  often  tests  as 
high  as  12  to  16  per  cent  in  butterfat. 
The  milking  machine  is  a  very  clean  milk¬ 
er.  It  always  cleans  the  udder  out  better 
than  hand  milking.  Then,  too,  machine- 
drawn  milk  is  cleaner  than  hand-drawn 
milk,  because  at  no  time  is  the  flow  in 
contact  with  the  stable  air,  coming  as  it 
does  through  the  teat  cups,  which  are 
held  to  the  udder,  through  the  tubing,  and 
so  on  down  into  the  covered  pail. 

Is  a  milking  machine  hard  to  take  care 
of  and  to  keep  in  good  running  order? 
decidedly  not.  No  piece  of  machinery 
used  on  the  whole  farm  will  run  properly 
and  give  good  service  unless  it  has  a 
reasonable  amount  of  care,  but  the  me¬ 
chanical  milker  needs  no  expert  to  keep  it 
going.  Keep  it  clean,  see  that  the  mov¬ 
ing  parts  are  oiled,  handle  it  as  you 
should  any  part  of  your  dairy  equipment, 
and  it  will  he  a  good  servant.  Plows, 
harrows,  cultivators,  wagons,  cream  sepa¬ 
rators — all  these  require  a  certain  amount 
of  attention,  and  the  milking  machine  is 
no  exception.  The  one  thing  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  careful  about  is  the  cleansing  of 
the  rubber  tubing,  the  teat  cups  and  con¬ 
nections.  If  they  are  neglected  for  days 
at  a  time  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to 

(Continued  on  page  1314) 


Special  menage  to 

Raw  Fur  Shippers- 

D IS1NG  prices  should  feature 
this  season’s  market.  Get 
every  S.  &  B.  price  list,  to  be  sura 
of  each  advance  promptly. 


S.  &  B.  headquarters  are  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  demand  for  furs 
— the  reason  S.  &  B.  prices  are 
always  the  top  prices. 

Get  on  the  S.  &  B.  mailing  list.  It 
costs  you  nothing  but  your  name 
and  address.  Send  them  today  ! 

STRUCK  &  B0SSAK,  Inc. 
151  West  28th  St. 
New  York 


TRAPPERS 

We  want  your  RAW  Furs 
We  will  pay  highest  prices. 

Write  for  our  Price  List 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

Maurice  Rosenstiel,  Proprietor 
107  YV.  26th  St.,  New  York 


FRANK  J.  MULLER  CO. 

have  had  24  years’  experience  hand¬ 
ling  direct  shipments  of 

RAW  FURS 

That  is  why  you  will  get  more  money 
for  your  Furs 

"  Write  for  Price  List  now  ” 

ISO  West  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1 

Wanted: 

Raw  Fur  Buyer 

We  want  a  country  raw  fur  buyer 
in  every  county  of  your  state,  to 
represent  us  this  season.  A  big  op¬ 
portunity  for  those  accepted. 

Write  at  once  for  our  proposition. 

Charles  S.  Porter,  Inc. 

126  W.  27th  Street,  New  York  City 

TDADPPRC  I  New  Ulus,  book 
■  ■  Lllw  •  tellB  how  to  trup 

fox, mink,  skunk,  wolf,  muskrat, 
etc.,  how  to  make  (ten,  water,  snow, 
tog  and  blind  sets  ;  how  to  fasten 
traps,  make  deadfalls,  snares,  stretch  furs,  etc. 

l’UIt  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  WORLD 
big  Ulus,  monthly  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets  and 
prices,  trapping,  hunting,  fishing, woodcraft,  fur  farming. 
Killed  with  good  stories  of  outdoor  life,  written  by  expe¬ 
rienced  men.  You  will  get  pleasure  and  profit  from  reod- 
ing  this  magazine.  SPECIAL  OFFER.  Send  10c  coin 
and  we  will  send  you  copy  of  book  and  copy  of  magazine. 

FUR  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  W0RLD.370  7lhAv.,New  York.  Room  331 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  s  t  a  p  1  •  furs— Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red  Fox, 
Fancy  furs  a  speoialty,  includ¬ 
ing  Silver  and  Cross  Foi, 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dept.  92 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  anti 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W„  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 


By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  XLIX 


TAXATION'  OF  LAND 

The  principal  contention  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  land  taxation  is  fairly  expressed 
in  the  following  propositions : 

What  is  land? 

In  common  nse,  land  means  the  hard 
surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  economic 
sense,  land  is  not  only  the  whole  surface, 
but.  everything  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
as  well  as  the  materials  and  natural 
forces  surrounding  it.  It  includes  the 
hard  surface,  minerals,  oil  and  coal  lands, 
water,  air,  sunlight,  heat,  gravitation, 
electric  energy  and  countless  other  ma¬ 
terials  and  forces,  known  or  yet  unknown 
to  man. 

Who  owns  the  earth? 

The  earth,  with  all  i;s  natural  materi¬ 
als  and  forces,  is  a  free  gift  of  God  to 
mankind.  In  the  scheme  of. creation,  land 
is  essential  to  human  existence.  For  the 
briefest  existence,  man  must  have  at 
least  standing  room,  and  to  sustain  life 
he  must  have  access  to  land  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts.  If  all  men  were  created  with  equal 
opportunities,  it  follows  that  every  person 
is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  earth,  and 
consequently,  land  belongs  to  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  whole.  If  this  were  not  so, 
those  privileged  to  own  land  would  have 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  those 
who  had  no  intrinsic  or  moral  right,  to  a 
portion  of  land.  Since  land  is  essential 
to  life,  to  deprive  a  person  of  the  use  of 
land  is  to  deprive  that  person  of  the  right 
to  live. 

Why  is  private  ownership  of  land  per¬ 
mitted? 

Since  land  belongs  to  the  people  as  a 
whole,  to  the  community,  the  community 
has  a  right  to  say  how  it  shall  be  used. 
The  cultivation  of  the  land  by  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  unit  does  not  i-esult  in  suffi¬ 
cient  production  to  feed  a  growing  popu¬ 
lation.  Production  sufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  large  and  growing  population 
requires  the  clearing  of  the  land,  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  building  of  fences,  houses 
and  barns,  planting  of  trees  and  vines, 
drainage,  supply  of  water,  the  building  of 
roads,  a  supply  of  tools,  machinery  and 
equipments  generally  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  production.  Some  of  these  im¬ 
provements  become  identified  with  the 
land  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  No 
one  would  take  trouble  and  spend  the 
energy  to  acquire  these  equipments  and 
make  these  improvements  on  land  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  community  and  from  which 
lie  may  be  at  any  time  removed.  To  en¬ 
courage  these  developments  and  improve¬ 
ments,  and  by  so  doing  increase  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  and  other  products  of  the  land, 
society  has  adopted  the  plan  of  making 
grants  of  land  to  individuals  in  perpetual 
tenure.  This  grant  is  formally  expressed 
and  publicly  acknowledged  in  a  contract 
called  a  deed  in  fee  simple,  and  carries 
with  it  the  exclusive  use  of  the  land,  and 
the  right  to  transfer  the  title  to  others  by 
contract,  gift  or  bequest,  reserving,  how¬ 
ever,  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
the  privilege  of  taking  it  away  in  whole 
or  in  part,  through  taxation  or  otherwise, 
for  public  purposes.  This  is  our  system 
of  private  ownership  in  land.  This  policy 
is  adopted  by  society  in  its  discretion  for 
the  individual  and  collective  welfare  of  its 
members.  The  title,  however,  is  a  v<  lun- 
tary  grant  by  society,  and  not  a  right  to 
be  demanded  by  the  individual. 

How  is  title  to  ownership  of  artificial 
wealth  and  improvement  secured? 

Before  wealth  of  any  kind  can  be  cre¬ 
ated,  the  producer  must  have  access  to 
land  and  the  other  pre-existing  natural 
products  or  raw  materials  of  the  earth. 
Given  these,  labor  is  applied  to  them  and 
the  materials  are  converted  to  a  form 
more  useful  to  the  people.  The  econo¬ 
mists  say  labor  creates  utilities  in  the  ma¬ 
terials.  This  utility  gives  them  exchange 
value,  and  we  call  the  product  wealth. 
Primarily  the  land  and  all  its  natural 
gifts  in  materials  and  forces,  belong  to 
the  community,  but  the  community  as  a 
unit  cannot  produce  wealth  economically. 
To  allow  individuals  to  take  what  they 
want  of  the  natural  gifts  would  result  in 
waste  and  extravagance  and  chaos.  The 
weak  would  ever  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 


strong.  Hence  society  makes  provision 
for  access  to  land  and  raw  materials  1 
through  the  grant  of  private  ownership  of 

«  #  I 

land.  This  puts  individuals  in  possession 
of  land  and  raw  materials  by  consent  of 
the  community  and,  as  the  best  means  of 
stimulating  production  and  the  creation 
of  wealth,  the  producer  who  acquires  law¬ 
ful  possession  of  raw  materials  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  rightful  owner  of  the  things 
created  or  produced,  with  right  to  nego¬ 
tiate  t lie  title  to  it  to  others.  As  in  case  | 
of  land,  society  reserves  to  itself  the  right, 
when  occasion  requires,  to  take  this  arti¬ 
ficial  property  for  public  use,  to  regulate 
the  private  use  of  it,  and  to  direct  the  dis¬ 
position  of  it. 


Value  of  Horse  Chestnuts 

I  have  two  barrels  of  horse  chestnuts. 
Is  it  possible  to  use  them  for  any  pur¬ 
pose-  ?  W.  s. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

So  far  as  we  can  find-  out  there  is  no 
commercial  value  to  the  horse  chestnut, 
except  in  the  sale  of  a  few  bushels  of 
seeds  for  planting.  The  dealers  in  drugs 
and  roots  in  this  city  say  that  they  buy 
a  few  pounds  every  year,  but  there  is  no 
demand  worth  considering,  as  the  horse 
chestnut,  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
great  medicinal  value.  During  the  war 
it  is  said  that  in  Germany  and  some  parts 
of  England  fair  success  was  obtained  in 
using  the  horse  chestnut  as  a  stock  feed. 
The  nuts  were  dried  and  crushed,  then 
thoroughly  mixed  with  lime  water  for  a 
time.  The  lime  seemed  to  neutralize 
most  of  the  acid  principle  in  the  nuts. 
After  being  soaked  in  the  lime  water  the 
nuts  were  pressed,  then  ground  up  and 
dried.  They  were  mixed  with  cornmeal, 
bran  and  other  feeds,  and  in  this  way  a 
fair  quantity  of  the  horse  chestnuts  could 
be  used  for  feeding  purposes.  This  was 
only  a  war  measure,  however,  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  pay  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions. 


Rations  for  Cows 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
.ny  cow's?  I  have  25  Ilolsteins  averag¬ 
ing  1,000  in  weight.  Some  are  fresh 
and  others  will  freshen  from  now  until 
Spring.  I  have  plenty  of  good  rich  si¬ 
lage  and  hay  well  mixed  with  clover, 
also  I  can  buy  any  of  the  following 
grain:  wheat,  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal. 
ground  oats,  cottonseed  meal,  oil  meal, 
gluten.  How  much  would  you  feed  these 
cows,  basing  the  amount  on  the  weight 
of  cow  and  milk  produced?  What  would 
you  feed  dry  cows?  Give  me  a  ration 
for  heifers  from  one  to  two  years  of 
age  and  about  six  months  in  calf. 

Pennsylvania.  W.  C.  T. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  rough- 
ages  you  have  available  the  following 
ration"  seems  best  adapted  to  present 
prices:  400  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  You 
should  feed  this  ration  at  the  rate  of  one 
lb.  of  grain  to  each  314  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  cow  daily.  For  your  dry  cows 
and  heifers,  feed  a  mixture  of  200  lbs. 
cornmeal,  100  lbs.  oats,  100  lbs.  bran, 
100  lbs.  oil m dal.  Give  each  animal 

enough  of  this  mixture  to  keep  them 
steadily  gaining  in  flesh.  F.  C.  M. 


Hard-milking  Cow 

We  have  a  cross-bred  cow  (Holstein- 
Guernsey)  which  holds  her  milk  and  is  in 
pasture.  Is  there  any  remedy  or  treat¬ 
ment  to  outwit  the  cow?  We  have  milked 
sometimes  half  an  hour  at  her,  at  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  A.  n.  M. 

Palmyra,  Pa. 

I  should  make  it  a  practice  to  permit 
this  cow  that  holds  up  her  milk  to  con¬ 
sume  her  grain  at  regular  periods,  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  and  then  I  should  milk  her 
simultaneously.  If  necessary,  provide  a 
mixture  that  is  bulky,  and  I  should  mois¬ 
ten  the  combination  with  warm  water, 
and  make  it  of  such  a  consistency  that 
she  would  have  to  eat  the  mess,  rather 
than  dilute  it  so  that  she  could  drink  it. 
Kindness  as  well  as  regularity  in  the 
time  of  feeding  and  the  time  of  milking 
will  undoubtedly  solve  tins  problem.  She 
might  not  respond  to  this  treatment  at 
once,  but  if  you  persist  you  will  win  out. 

F.  C.  M. 


I’M  sorry,  young  man.”  said  the  drug¬ 
gist,  as  he  eyed  the  small  boy  over  the 
counter,  “but' I  can  only  give  you  half  as 
much  castor  oil  for  a  dime  as  I  used  to.” 
The  boy  blithely  handed  him  the  coin. 
“I’m  not  kicking.”  he  remarked.  “The 
stuff’s  for  me.” — The  Watchman  Ex¬ 
aminer. 


ELECTwr*^ 1 


MILKER 


The  Biggest  Improvement 
Yet  Made  In  Milking  Machines 

That  is  the  opinion  of  hundreds  of  expert 
dairymen  who  saw  the  Perfection  Electric  at 
the  Dairy  Show.  Breeders  and  dealers  alike  were 
unanimous  in  their  verdict  that  it  is  a  big  im¬ 
provement  over  anything  ever  before  seen.  Even 
competitors  admitted  it  was  a  “mighty  slick 
little  machine”  and  others  called  it  the  “Sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  Diary  Show.” 

The  gear-driven  pulsator  appealed  especially 
to  those  who  have  had  milking  experience.  The 
teat  cups,  the  quality  aluminum  pail  and  the 
“Nature’s  Way”  milking  action  are  the  same  in 
the  Perfection  Electric  as  in  the  original  Per¬ 
fection — so  popular  on  thousands  of  the  best 
dairy  farms  in  America  and  Europe. 

For  compactness,  simplicity  and  reliability  it 
has  no  equal.  You  can  install  it  in  an  hour.  Any 
farm  electric  light  plant  runs  it.  And  the  price 
puts  it  within  reach  of  every  farmer  who  milks 
cows.  No  piping  to  buy  or  install,  no  gas  engine 
to  bother  with,  no  line  shaft  to  put  up,  no  belts 
to  buy.  Just  stretch  the  wire  cable  over  the 
cows  for  the  power  unit  to  run  on,  fasten  up  the 
reel  for  the  extension  cord,  plug  into  a  lamp 
socket,  turn  the  button  and  milk.  Nothing  to 
get  out  of  order. 

The  Perfection  Electric  will  save  money  for 
any  farmer  who  has  six  or  more  cows  to  milk  if 
he  has  electricity.  See  your  dealer  or  write 
direct  for  complete  facts. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

211S  Hennepin  Avenue  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Eastern  Branch  Office: 

464  South  Clinton  St.  Syracuse,  New  York 


*250= 


for  a  double  unit  outfit 
or  $290.00  for  a  2  single- 
unitoutfit.  F.O.B.  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  or  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Why  Milk  by  Hand? 

The  Perfection  way  ia  the 
better  way. 
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“ There  is  one  story  in  this  book  which  is 
worth  double  the  price  of  the  entire  book” 

This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  business 
man  who  was  in  our  office  a  week  or  more  ago. 

He  referred  to  the  story  of  “Louise,”  and 
said  he  considered  it  the  greatest  story  lie  hod 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading. 

You,  too,  will  enjoy  the  story  of  “Louise” 
as  well  as  the  25  other  stories  of  farm  life  which  are  contained 
in  this  book.  All  these  stories  are  filled  with  the  subtle  humor, 
the  sound  philosophy  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  human 
nature  which  has  endeared  the  I  lope  Farm  man  to  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  country. 

The  hook  is  well  printed,  cloth  bound,  and  makes  a  most 
desirable  present  to  a  friend  or  to  your  Grange  or  town  library. 
The  price  is  $1.50  a  copy,  postpaid.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  enclose  with  check  or  money  order. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


Name. 


Town. 


State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No. 
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Ordinary  Salt 

The  above  illustrates  how 
slow  dissolving  are  all  other 
salts  whether  of  flake  or  gran¬ 
ular  texture,  because  their 
flakes  or  grains  are  hard  and 
non-porous. 


1 


"Salty  Flavor 

What  It  Tells 

That  uneven  flavor  of  salt  that  often  spoils 
a  good  dish,  is  due  to  poor  salt — salt  that 
fail*  to  dissolve  evenly  because  the  crys¬ 
tals  or  flakes  were  hard  and  solid.  Re¬ 
member  salt  is  not  salt  until  it  dissolves 
completely. 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  differs  from 
all  other  salts  because  its  tiny  flakes  are 
soft,  porous  and  quick-dissolving,  whereas 
the  flakes  or  granular  crystals  of  other 
salts  are  hard,  non-porous  and  slow-dis¬ 
solving.  There  you  have  the  reason  for 
Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt  dissolving 
quickly,  penetrating  evenly,  seasoning 
uniformly.  Scientific  tests  prove  Colo¬ 
nial  superiority  every  time. 


fkw/mmm 


Best  for  cook¬ 
ing,  baking, 
butter  mak¬ 
ing,  table  use 
and  all  farm 
purposes.  It 
will  not  cake 
or  lump. 

\ _ 
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COLONIAL 


Farmers] 


Put  up  in  70- 
1b.  bags  of 
Iincnizcd  ma 
tcrial  —  which 
makes  splen¬ 
did  toweling. 
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SPECIAL 

FARMERS 


TIIE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  lioston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FOR  STOCK  SALT— USE  COLONIAL  BLOCK  SALT 


Colonial  Salt 

In  the  same  scientific  labora¬ 
tory  tests  Colonial  Special 
Farmers'  Salt  because  of  its 
soft,  tiny,  porous  flakes  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of 
the  time  of  most  othcrB  and  in  % 
the  time  of  the  next  best  salt. 


SALT 


One-piece 

Piston 

Pings 


reduce  oil  consumption 

flocuuso:  they  don’t  permit  oil  to 
enter  the  combustion  chamber 
where  it  will  be  burned  up  without 
accomplishing  anythin £.  They 
keep  oil  clown  in  the  crank  case  and 
on  the  cylinder  walls  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  And  at  the  same  time  Gill 
Piston  Rings  hold  /ill  of  the  gas  in 
the  firing  chamber.  None  of  it 
escapes  pust  them.  None  of  it  con¬ 
denses,  and  works  down  into  the 
crank  case  where  it  thins  the  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  and  makes  it  worse  thun 
useless.  Gill  Rings  prevent  that. 

T,,fi  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
HJOO  Small  Chicuuo  Avc.,  Chicuuo,  111. 


BUTTERMILK 

Sterilized,  pastucrized  and  modified  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  economical  and 
still  one  of  the  very  best  poultry  and 
hog  tonics  and  appetizers  you  can  get 
for  any  money.  That's  what  you  get  in 

MILK  O LINE 

Comes  modified.  One  part  Mtlkolinc  lo  50 
ixirts  wstcr  or  swill.  Will  not  sour,  mould 
or  rol.  Keeps  Indefinitely  in  any  climate.  For 
free,  IntcrcrUmg  leading  book  and  prices  wrile 

A n (lemon  &  Scofield,  FUlikill,  N.  J. 


When  yon  i erlte  advertisers  mention 
Tint  Itural  New-Yorker  oml  you'll  get 
I  "  quick  reply  oml  a  "square  deal.  "  See 
I  guarantee  editorial  page. 


.World's  Best 
Roofing 


al  F nctory 
'  Pr icon 


n»a”  Climtor  Motul  Shinnies,  V-Crlmp,  Corru- 
Ifiitml,  Ht Milling  Hriim,  Painted  or  Gnlvtinlzml  Hoof¬ 
ing".  Hidings,  Wnlllamril,  Pnintu,  nti\.  direct  to  you 
nt  Itock-Uottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  great) 
olfnr  ever  mudo. 


oat 


Edwards^Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  thre'n  oriliimry  roofs.  No  painting 
or  r« pairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  flra,  rust,  llghtidng  proof. 


!  ;  I 


I  low  PRICED  GARAGES 

lowest  prleiis  or,  Hoaily  -Mado 
Firo-Proof .Steel tiarage,i.  Set 
op  any  place,  Hmnl  |a»rlal  for 
Garage  Hook,  allowing  al  vies. 

TMS  VnWAHDK  MIC.  CO., 
1121-1173  I'll,  SI.,  t'liicaaiill,  0. 


Free  RoofiiiQ  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  noil  frao 
samples.  Wo  sell  direct 
to  you  and  aiivo  yon  all 
I II -hot  ween  dealer's 
prolllc.  Auk  for  ilook 
No.  1 7.1 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Save  25%  on  Roofing 


DKYRnblier  Itoof  Ins:  Is  Bold  direct 
from  factory  to  you.  Jlcntnndchoapcntln  Ainor- 
M Kuarantoo.  Wo  pay  freight.  Bond  for 
FRFF  .""’''Plus,  catalog  and  bargain  prlcou 
'  Wrlla  today.  J 

ClNIUNV  MIG.L'U.rmrt  Katharlnr  Rldu  r. St. I  mm. III. 

DRY  MILK 

FOR  CALVES,  PIGS,  HENS 

or  any th In Mooiling  cow’h  nUiminod  milk.  Hnrruls 
of  aftO  IlJH,  VV.  A.  KiiihIoI,  H.  I,  Seymour,  Conn, 


DOLD’S  TANKAGE  INCREASES  PROFITS 
FIGURES  TALK! 


P^OLD -QUALITY  Digester  Tankage  is  a 
^  superior  hog  fleah  and  bone  builder. 
In  n  ninctv-dav  demonstration  or  Union 
Stock  Yard*,  Wichita-Kunaai : 

1‘iftccn  lioRi,  fed  i.uik.ij/c,  corn  nnd  aliortr  each 
Krtinrd  nn  nVernBC  of  142.6  pound  a  aold  hi  a 
irolil  of  $1.16  n  luindrcil  weight. 


prolit  ol  $1.16  n  hundred  ivciglii 
rifloen  lioyn,  led  only  corn  niel  alfalfa,  each  gauy 
Co  nn  average  ol  120  7  pound,,  hoi  gold  at  % 
profit  of  only  3  I  cents  a  hundred  weight. 

Dold’l  Dige»ier  Tankage  contains  60‘X>  piotetA, 
PoW  n  DigoieC  Meal  Meal  I  .uikage  <t6‘/(  piotcm.  Mis 
wilh  grain  or  Iced  separately  in  hoppers  or  olops. 

f  rej  hogs  Tankage  for  “moio"  hog  and  biggt? 
profits 


kV  I  Write  for  free  booklet  A IS 
Jacob  Dold  Pat  king  Co. 

IWffaU,  N.  V. 

Dept.  R.  N. 

Alars  Kailfty  Maal  Scrap*,  Vl«. 

ItU  MImimI,  Poultry  lion*  -  all  H, 

<  bpil  ual.  <>>  •!«  i  Mir  Ha.  Mlllffal  Moll* 
Cisila.  I'uis  Ib.n*  I  •Hilfsa* 


Vm  Assart 


RIGGS 

A  pi. rgiegr.lv.  ADRfCULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  Tor 

older  Imy*  All  liiiidii|-liei|Ul|)llielit..  I  IRA  l)lj  ATHH  eniilrled 
In  earn  living  r.r  enter  agi  leull  ural  eolloge.  l,urgo  farm 
In  the  llerkahlren.  Lake.  Water  aporlM.  Indoor  ami 
outdoor  III  hlotlOH.  Iteereat  lon  and  work  henelleliilly  coin 
Idnod.  Munln,  lllgh  aelioliinllc  and  inoral  atnirdaid.  In 
Htruotora  are  apiielallttn  in  their  ilepartineiita.  New 
enrpelitry  and  innehlne  aliop  In  coll  ran  of  coiiHlrunllnii. 
Btlldenln  taught  In  PO  llringg  In  Ihegellneg.  Far  wide¬ 
awake,  manly,  umliltlotl"  hoys.  U'rlle  for  Unnklet. 
f.  II.  KKIGS,  llr.'idiiinslrr  l.nkcvllle.  Conn. 


5A  Horse  Blanhets 
5A  Motor  Robes 


Storm  King  Horse  Blankets 


Horsemen  know  the  HA  Storm  King.  It  has 
been  their  favorite  over  thirty  yearn.  Gener¬ 
ous  in  size,  comfort  and  wear. 

WILLIAM  AYRF.S  A  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Cominn  Live  Stock  Sales 

November  1  -Virginia  Holstoin-Frifl- 
kIiiii  ('lull,  Richmond,  Vn. 

November  If)  I  lolsleiii.s.  Canton  Bull 
A  asocial ion,  Troy,  I ’a. 

November  15-1(5  IIolstciuH.  Alleghany 
Steuben  1 1  olntci  n  Assocint  ion,  1 1  or  noil, 
N.  V 

Rabbits  at  the  Fairs 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  Huh 
year  in  going  through  the  exhibits  of  rab¬ 
bits  nnd  pel  slock  nl  the  large  and  small 
lairs.  Never  before  have  we  seen  so  many 
rabbits  on  exhihilion.  In  some  eases  the 
total  number  of  exhibits  will  rank  well 
I  with  flic  poii  I  fry.  A  person  not  ae<iuai  tiled 
wilh  (he  business  will  he  surprised  to  see 
lhal  there  are  about  as  many  different 
varieties  of  rabbits  as  (here  are  of  chick- 
eng.  and  each  one  scema  to  he  specially 
designed  for  some  particular  condition. 
The  rabbit  business  is  certainly  develop¬ 
ing,  and  we  find  flint  many  of  our  rend¬ 
ers  are  keeping  these  animals  for  food 
purposes.  '1’liese  fume  rabbits  make  ex¬ 
cellent.  eating  for  those  who  are  fond  of 
game.  We  find  many  people  keeping  a 
lew  pairs  of  (lie  larger  rabbits  in  con¬ 
nection  wilh  poultry.  Not  much  space  is 
required  fur  (hem,  and  Ihe  feed  problem 
<loes  not  seem  lo  he  diftienlt.  There  is  a 
lair  market  fur  these  rabbits  in  the  larger 
lilies,  and  usually  n  good  salesninn  can 
develop  a  nice  trade  in  dressed  rabbits 
right  in  bis  own  locality.  One  man  who 
has  developed  Ibis  trade  lolls  us  that  he 
started  by  inviting  his  friends  or  neigh¬ 
bors  to  have  dinner  with  him.  1 1  is  wife 
served  a  meal  of  young  rabbit  meat  cooked 
in  Hie  proper  shape.  'These  visitors  liked 
il  so  well  llml  I  hey  ordered  some  for 
f hoinsoIvoM  .mid  went  about  telling  others 
of  its  excellence.  Many  people  have  a 
prejudice  against  eating  rabbits,  Init  as  a 
rule  such  people  never  tasted  them  when 
properly  cooked.  1 1  is  <piit(>  possible  to 
overcome  this  prejudice  and  develop  a 
good  trade. 

Value  of  Milk  Goats 

1 1  takes  a  good  cow  to  give  enough 
weight  of  milk  lo  equal  one-half  of  tlm 
Irrlal  weight  of  the  feed  she  eats  each  day, 
yet  an  average  good  goal  will  give  2  lbs. 
of  milk  to  every  I  lb,  of  feed  eaten.  The 
average  goal,  well  fed  and  stabled,  eats 
from  L'  to  "Jl/j  lbs,  of  grain  and  2  lbs.  of 
hay  per  day.  and  produces  (5  to  S  lbs.  of 
milk.  'These,  lire  only  the  average  goals, 
not  the  high-class  record  ones  that  are 
producing  10  to  1(5  lbs.  per  day.  The  lac¬ 
tation  period  is  as  long  as  that  of  a  cow. 
When  the  householder  in  (he  small  Mast- 
ern  cities  realizes  the  real  value  of  the 
goal,  llml  lie  can  get  clean,  fresh,  whole 
some  milk,  in  place  of  the  sterilized  milk 
Hint  is  being  delivered  to  him  after  being 
railroaded  frO  to  100  miles  and  delivered 
to  liiN  door  from  two  to  four  days  after 
being  milked,  (he  goat  becomes  popular  In 
the  Kast.  as  it  now  is  In  the  West.  The 
average  milk  consumption  per  family  will 
Ire  several  quarts  per  day,  Instead  of 
the  three  quarter*  of  a  quart  which  it 
,mJY  ‘s-  N.  J.  S H  ARP t, ICS. 

"ennHylvanln. 

At  Hie  Brockton  dairy  show  there  was 
a  part ieiilarly  good  showing  of  Ayrshircs 
mid  Hot, steins.  Our  Shorthorn  classes 
were  new  this  year,  but:  with  miflielent 
•‘nt l  ies  to  prove  that  this  can  be  made  an 
annual  feature.  Numerous  specials  in  all 
breeds  were  offered  by  Ihe  management, 
while  the  Ayrshire,  Guernsey  and  Hol¬ 
stein  assoeinlions  gave  Specials. 

In  the  Guernsey  judging  W,  M.  Hur¬ 
ley,  of  Brockton,  showing  a  son  of  the 
Cherry  bull,  won  grand  championship. 

There  was  a  large  exhibit  by  Hie  Slate 
boys*  and  girls’  pig  club,  while  in  the 
swine  classes  there  wore  many  Du  roc  and 
Berkshire  entries.  Dr.  G.  S.  Millet,  of 
Brockton,  bad  the  best  Duroc  herds,  and 
lj.  I).  Tinkhiirn.  of  Brockton,  best:  indi¬ 
viduals.  In  Berksliiros,  Ransom  G.  I’nok- 
ard,  of  R  rock  ton,  cleaned  up  the  most 
money,  with  I\  M.  Sleeper,  of  Whitman, 
second. 

A  Holstein,  I 'earl  Asiatic,'  winner  in 
her  class,  won  the  LM  hour  butter  test, 
making  51.75  lbs.  uf  milk  and  2..T1  lbs. 
of  blitter.  An  Ayrshire  was  second  and  a 
Holstein  third.  1C.  M.  A. 

The  Milkinu  Machine  a  Practical  Asset 
(Continued  from  page  1.‘{  1 2) 
clean  them,  hut  .if  they  are  cleansed  thor¬ 
oughly  soon  after  every  milking,  and  the 
lulling  kept  in  lime  water  between  milk¬ 
ings, .  there  will  he  no  trouble  about  their 
condition.  In  cleaning  the  purls  we  wash 
all  i »f  them  thoroughly  in  cold  water,  then 
with  hot  water  and  snl  soda,  and  then 
Immerse  the  tubing  in  n  veisel  of  lime 
water,  which  is  made  by  adding  a  lump 
of  lime  nhoiil  the  size  of  a  teacup  to  L’O 
gallons  of  water.  'The  pails  and  tops  nnd 
teal  cups  we  keep  in  a  box  covered  with 
clean  cheesecloth  when  not  In  use,  and  we 
lave  no  trouble  with  either  milk  or  ma¬ 
chine. 

'The  fuels  iih  given  here  are  all  subject 
to  verification,  and  if  one  bus  10,  15,  20 
or  80  cows  lie  will  find  bis  hours  of  milk¬ 
ing  considerably  shortened,  his  labor  with 
his  cows  Icsh  tedious  and  disagreeable, 
his  milk  cleaner,  his  cows  milked  out  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  uniformly,  which  often  in¬ 
creases  the  flow,  nnd  bis  expenses  lowered 
with  consequent,  profit  by  the  use  of  a 
standard  milking  machine. 

Illinois.  M.  IS.  UNLUCUWOOD. 
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The  Henyard 


Paralyzed  Hens 

I  have  several  It.  I.  Ited  pullets  nearly 
full  grown  that  lose  the  use  of  I  heir  legs 
anil  their  balance  as  well.  Stand  them 
on  their  feet  and  they  are  as  likely  to 
pitch  forward  on  I  heir  heads  as  sidewise. 
I  never  had  anything  like  il  in  tny  (locks 
before.  1  do  not  think  it  rheumatism, 
as  they  have  dry,  well-ventilated  house, 
and  we  have  had  very  dry  Fall.  I  have 
had  six  or  eight  cases  in  200.  None  re¬ 
cover.  K.  IS.  It. 

Maine. 

You  have  been  fortunate  that  this 
trouble  has  not  invaded  your  (lock  before, 
though  your  losses  are  eertninly  heavy 
enough  now.  1  do  not  know  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  the  chief  symptom  of  which 
is  sudden  paralysis  of  the  legs,  or  of 
weakness  leading  to  paralysis,  this  par¬ 
alysis  being  followed  in  a  few  days  by 
death.  The  disease  seems  to  attack  near¬ 
ly  full  grown  pullets  by  preference,  and 
the  reports  coming  to  this  paper  would 
indicate  that  it  is  far  more  prevalent  and 
serious  in  the  New  England  States  than 
elsewhere;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  com¬ 
plaints  come  from  that  section  of  the 
country.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  cause  of 
this  trouble  has  been  discovered  and  no 
remedy  found,  though,  for  several  years, 
the  disease  has  caused  very  heavy  losses 
among  Eastern  poultrymen.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  State  experiment  stations 
are  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  solve  the 
problems  of  cause  and  prevention,  but  1 
know  of  no  one  that  has  as  yet  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  M.n.  n. 


Ventilation  of  Henhouse 

I  have  a  henhouse  142  ft.  long,  all  in 
one.  I  have  trouble  in  Winter;  some¬ 
times  it  seems  too  cold;  then  again  it. 
seems  too  warm.  I  think  air  space  is  not 
right.  It  is  divided  off  in  12x15  fl.  coops 
and  24x1(1  ft.  coops.  7  ft.  front,  5  ft.  back. 
How  much  air  space  is  needed?  What  is 
good  for  eohl  in  the  liens’  eyes?  They 
water  at  first,  then  they  swell  up. 

Pennsylvania.  .t.  w.  ii. 

A  poultry  bouse  10x24  ft.  in  size  is 
large  enough  for  from  500  to  TOO  bens, 
giving  them  all  the  air  space  that  they 
need,  hut  the  air  should  be  freouently 
changed  by  means  of  good  ventilation 
through  open  windows  in  front,  or  an 
open  front.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice 
whether  snob  a  building  shall  he  divided 
into  compartments  by  partitions  or 
whether  it  shall  he  undivided,  though 
modern  practice  is  to  keep  fowls  in  large, 
rather  than  small  flocks.  Fowls  should 
not  he  subjected  to  drafts  while  upon 
their  perches  and,  to  prevent,  these  in  long 
houses,  several  partitions  extending  at 
least  half  way  from  rear  to  front,  are 
made  to  divide  the  roosting  space,  using, 
perhaps,  four  in  a  building  of  this  length. 
If  ventilation  is  through  windows  'll 
front  made  to  drop  hack  at  the  top  and 
with  the  side  opening  closed  by  “hop¬ 
per  sides,”  thus  admitting  plenty  of  air 
but  forcing  it  to  enter  over  the  tops  of  the 
washes,  harmful  drafts  may  be  avoided. 
Ordinary  colds,  as  shown  by  simple  wa¬ 
tering  of  . . yes,  will  disappear  without 

treatment  if  the  fowls  are  kepi  under 
healthful  conditions  in  clean  quarters  that 
are  amply  ventilated  hut  free  from  drafts 
upon  the  fowls  at  night.  When  swelling 
is  due  to  roup,  however,  the  condition  is 
more  serious  and  affected  fowls  should  be 
promptly  removed  from  the  flock.  Indi¬ 
vidual  treatment  in  either  case  is  not 
practicable  where  many  fowls  are  kept, 
and  I  know  of  no  flock  medication  that  is 
worth  while. 

Footling  Questions;  Drossing  Poultry 

1.  Would  il  lie  satisfactory  to  feed  a 
moist  mash  to  pullets  and  laying  hens? 
What  quantities  should  I  use  daily  for 
five- months-old  pullets  and  laying  hens? 
Also  tell  me  the  quantities  of  grain  to 
use  for  Fall  and  Winter  feeding.  2.  .Will 
you  explain  a  simple  method  of  killing 
poultry  for  dry  picking?  H.  K- 

Rernnrdsville,  N.  J. 

1.  A  moist  mush  may  he  fed  pullets 
and  hens  if  the  owner  prefers,  though 
the  use  of  a  dry  mash  is  more  popular. 
Dry  mash  may  be  kept  before  the  fowls 
at  all  times  and  a  limited  feeding  of 
moist  mash  once  daily  be  practiced.  With 
the  use  of  a  dry  mash  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  quantity,  since  the  fowls  can 
help  themselves  at  any  time  and  never 
need  go  hungry.  If  a  mash  is  fed  moist¬ 
ened  the  fowl's  should  have  w’ at  they 
will  quickly  clean  up  at  a  f  /  ng  A 
quantity  which  evidently  full/  satisfies 
their  appetites,  but  leaves  no  surplus  in 
the  troughs.  The  amount  wil-  vary  from 
time  to  time.  In  addition,  the  fowlN 
should  have  whole  grain  In  the  morning 
and  a  full  ration  at  night.  Laying  hens 
will  eat  from  eight  to  10  quarts  of  whole 
grain  per  I  (Mi  fowls  daily  and  about  an 
equal  weight  in  mash  fed  dry.  If  per¬ 
mitted  they  will  consume  more  moist 
mash,  because  of  its  greater  paint  ability, 
and  greater  care  needs  to  he  taken  that 
they  are  not  overfed  upon  it. 

2.  Fowls  are  killed  by  “sticking”  for 
the  purpose  of  dry  picking.  This  method 
should  be  learned  by  observation.  The 
fowl,  being  hung  up  by  the  feet,  the  head 
ih  held  in  the  left  hand  and  the  body  of 
the  fowl  is  st retched  to  its  full  length. 


The  mouth  is  forced  open,  and  by  means 
of  a  sharp  norrow-hladed  knife  held  in 
tin1  right  hand  the  blood  vessels  at  the 
back  of  the  throat  are  severed  b.v  a  sweep 
of  the  blade.  The  knife  is  then  turned 
edge  1 1 j i  and  the  point  forced  through  the 
roof  ol  the  mouth  to  a  point  just  behind 
and  between  the  eyes.  If  the  brain  is 
reached  (as  it  should  he)  feeling  is  lost, 
a  convulsion  of  the  fowl’s  body  is  noted, 
the  muscles  relax  and  the  feathers  are 
loosened.  m.  b.  d. 

Burglar  Alarm  for  Henhouse 

Can  an  electric  burglar  alarm  be  used 
to  warn  when  the  night  chicken  thief  and 
prowler  is  around?  v.  c.  s, 

A lexandria,  ( >. 

Appliances  for  installing  burglar  alarms 
may  he  piirchnsid  from  dealers  in  elec¬ 
trical  supplies  ii>  almost  aa.v  large  town. 
These  ala '  ins  as  ordinarily  used  consist 
of  window  springs  that  close  a  circuit 
from  ordinary  dry  liatleries,  and  ring  an 
alarm  bell  when  a  window  or  door  is 
opened,  or  wlial  is  called  a  burglar  alarm 
trap.  Tbe  trap  is  also  operated  by  dry 
batteries.  Il  consists  of  a  small  box  from 
which  a  string  of  any  length  is  stretched 
across  windows  and  doors.  Anyone  push 
ing  against  the  str'ng  or  cutting  il  makes 
a  connection  witliin  the  box  and  rings  the 
alarm  bell.  U •  B.  I'- 

Lighting  a  Henhouse 

1  have  completed  a  pou It ry-lioiise  I4x 
2K  ft.,  making  two  llxll  ft.  pens,  which 
will  accommodate  about  75  Leghorn  liens 
each.  The  house  is  7  ',■>  ft.  in  front  and 
5t/a  ft.  in  i he  rear;  the  drop  hoard  is 
ft.  from  the  floor,  and  Hie  nests  are  under 
the  drop  hoard.  I  would  like  to  install 
lights  in  this  poultry  house,  running  the 
wires  from  my  cellar,  which  will  he  very 
easily  done.  Would  you  advise  me  where 
to  place  these  lights,  and  what  size  Imlb 
tu  use?  How  high  should  they  he  from 
th<*  floor,  and  when  light  them  in  the 
morning  and  evening?  Each  pen  has  two 
large  windows,  (ix.'l  ft.,  facing  the  south. 

New  Jersey.  r.  I*.  o. 

The  lamp  should  he  placed  within  a 
foot  of  the  ceiling,  slightly  to  the  front 
of  the  center  of  the  bouse.  A  50  or  <10 
watt  bulb  will  give  sufficient  light  for  a 
14x14  pen.  It  matters  very  little 
whether  the  lights  are  used  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening,  as  long  as  a  14-hour  day 
is  secured,  but  I  would  advise  using  them 
in  the  evening,  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
freezing  the  water  in  the  morning. 

W.  P.  T, 


A  Leghorn  Man  Talks 

Mr.  White,  on  page  1152,  is  a  strong 
champion  for  the  Rhode  Island  Red  hens, 
and  1  do  not  blame  him.  1  was  very  fond 
of  them  myself  during  the  two  years  I 
kept  them.  Rut  I  think  he  is  just  a  little 
too  hard  on  the  Leghorns.  From  Novem 
her  1  to  September  1  my  Leghorn  pullets 
(average  number  750  about)  cleared 
$2,480  above  cost  of  feed,  in  addition  to 
paying  for  all  food  consumed  in  the  Tills 
ing  of  about  1,000  new  pullets,  no  small 
item.  I  do  not  boast  of  this  record,  which 
lias  often  been  surpassed,  but  I  think  it 
shows  that  the  Leghorn  is  a  little  more 
than  “a  superstition."  As  to  the  Stores 
contest,  if  Mr.  White  will  make  a  little 
calculation.  1  think  he  will  find  that  the 
ii  nrni/i  output  of  the  Leghorn  pens  is 
higher  than  that  of  Hie  pens  of  any  other 
breed. 

1  have  no  wish  to  induce  Mr.  White  to 
give  up  his  Reds.  Far  from  it.  They  are 
a  wonderful  bird.  Very  likely  lie  is  doing 
better  with  them  than  most  of  us  who 
(ding  to  our  Leghorns.  Rut  I  would  have 
him  cease  thinking  that  we  are  so  un 
reasonable  as  he  seems  to  imply.  No 
mere  superstition  would  continue  to  pay 
our  hills,  year  after  year.  Rut  we  find 
that  the  ‘little  lightweight  Leghorn  is 
amply  able  to  do  it,  even  if  we  should  he 
obliged,  as  someone  lias  said,  to  throw 
her  carcass  over  the  fence  at  the  and  of 
the  year.  a  mw  horn  man. 

Worms  in  Fowls 

I  have  mo  Leghorn  pullets,  some  of 
which  I  am  sure  have  worms,  as  shown 
by  their  lifeless  appearance.  I  have 
killed  two  or  three  of  these  birds,  and 
(hid  lire  long  intestinal  worm  in  the  body 
cavity,  not  in  the  intestine,  also  the  tape 
worm,  in  fewer  numbers.  If  I  use  to¬ 
bacco  stems  or  turpentine  to  kill  these 
worms  in  the  intestine  (which  in  this 
east*  are  inside  the  body  cavity),  and  it 
should  kill  them,  how  could  they  he  voided 
from  the  bird,  and  if  killed  and  left  inside 
would  t  hey  not  cause  trouble?  K.  0.  T. 

New  York. 

A  few  worms  in  fowls  do  not  often 
seem  to  lie  productive  .>f  any  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  hut  too  great  ftp  infestation  is 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  (lock.  The 
tobacco  treatment  advised  need  not  he 
feared  because  of  its  effect  upon  worms 
elsewhere  than  in  tlu*  intestines.  Some 
varieties  of  worms  bore  into  the  walls  of 
the  gizzard  and  intestines,  and,  t  presume, 
might  escape  into  the  body  cavity,  though 
I  do  not  know  that  this  is  a  common  oc¬ 
currence.  WWiiis  outside  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  would  not  he  affected  by  the  treat¬ 
ment.  U .  u.  a. 
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How  to  Use 
Roughage 

Different  kinds  of  roughage  vary  in  feeding 
value.  To  use  the  same  feed  with  every  rough- 
age  will  not  supply  cows  with  the  same  amount 
of  nourishment. 

To  change  from  one  roughage  to  another, 
higher  or  lower  in  feeding  value,  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  feed  to  take  care  of  the  difference,  is  as 
wasteful  as  changing  from  a  correct  to  an  in¬ 
correct  feed. 

The  only  way  to  use  the  varying  kinds  of 
roughage  and  maintain  results  in  feeding  is  to 
consider  all  that  is  eaten,  both  feed  and  rough- 
age,  and  have  the  total  form  a  balanced  ration. 

TIOGA 

JL  FEED  SERVICE 

provides  the  following  classification  of  roughage 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  use  of  the  right  feed. 

Low  Protein  Succulent  Roughage 

Green  Corn,  Silage,  Green  Rye,  Green  Oats,  Green 
Vetch,  Green  Soy  Bean,  Soy  Beans  and  Oats,  Cow  Peas 
and  Oats,  All  Green  Pasture  Grass. 

RED  BRAND  TI-O-GA  DAIRY  FEED  forms  a 
balanced  ration  with  this  class. 

Medium  Protein  Dry  Roughage 

Timothy  Hay,  Barley  and  Oat  Hay,  Dry  Corn  Fod¬ 
der,  Hungarian  Grass  Hay,  Salt  Marsh  Hay,  Mixed 
Clover  and  Timothy  Hay,  Orchard  Grass  Hay,  and  all 
hay  made  from  mixed  grasses. 

WHITE  BRAND  TI-O-GA  DAIRY  FEED  forms 
a  balanced  ration  with  this  class. 

High  Protein  Dry  Roughage 

Alfalfa  Hay,  Clover  Hay,  Crimson  Clover  Hay,  Cow 
Pea  Hay,  Soy  Bean  Hay  and  Alysike  Clover  Hay. 

BLUE  BRAND  TI-O-GA  DAIRY  FEED  forms  a 
balanced  i  ition  with  this  class. 

In  each  case,  the  cows  get  the  same  amount  of  nour¬ 
ishment  and  changes  can  be  made  from  one  class  of 
roughage  to  another  without  unbalancing  the  ration,  if, 
at  the  same  time,  the  feed  is  changed  as  indicated. 

Free  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  Booklet 

which  tells  how  roughage  may  be  utilized  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  and  dairy  profits  increased,  sent  on  request. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Tht'  samn  CMrnfut  .inrviem  >s 
fiiriimlind  throuiih: 


EGATINE 

tile  feed  thnt  mnken  hens  lay 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food 

the  feed  that 
mnken  enlven  urow 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FOR  HORSES. CATTIJ 

HOGS, AND  SHEEP 


Barkers 

Animal 
Tonic 


SI«I|  Ir-SSS?  %,f. 

Look  for  the  Red,  White  and  Yellow  FW 

I'fooT*  <°°-  D°"'l  mistake  it  for 

a  *ood  it  lint.  It  s  a  Tonic— full  of  just  the  sort  of  high  grade 

ingredients  that  will  make  Horses.  Cattle  Hoa«  and  cl. g  8  ,  j 
tka,  the/ee  aliv.  Seventy  yeat.  o'f  kno^ °Lt  what  ^nfmal 
needs  has  made  Barker’s  Animal  Tonic  the  very  best  thing  of  its 
kind  ever  put  together.  So  sure  are  we  of  this,  that  if  you  can’t 
notice,  in  a  short  time,  how  much  good  it  has  done  your  stock 
back  goes  your  money  to  you.  Buy  it  this  convenient  Jay-  ’ 

A  Big  Package  for  60  Cents 

Bags— $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.75  and  $7.00 

Pails— $1.50  and  $2.70 

Then,  too,  don’t  forget,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year— 

BARKER'S  SPECIAL  POULTRY  REMEDY 

^L^PPep^r’70niCrand  StimuI*tor-and  of  especial  benefit  this 

month.  Priced  as  follows— 20-cent  packages  up  to  $10  Bags. 

Barker’s  Roup  Remedy,  30  cents 

All  Barker  products  sold  with  a  moneu- 
back  guarantee.  Sold  and  recommended  by 

Drug,  Grocery  and  General  Stores 

Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by 

Barker,  Moore  &  Mein  Medicine  Company 


->>> 
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’*  W  •*4s/C »#  t 


Maker*  of  the  famous 

BARKER’S 
Horse  and  Cattle  Powder 

United 

Profit  Sharing  Coupon* 
in  each  Package 


nufltt 
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SPECIAL 
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BURSSciffisrALSOWOD 

COAL,  OR STRAW 
Keeps  Water  at  70° 

No  ice  to  chop.  No  chilled  stomachs.  Stock 
drink  more — gain  faster.  Heater  soon  pays 
ror  itself  in  greater  gains  and  bigger  milk 
yield.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

HUDSON  MFC.  COMPANY 
Dept.  63  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Color  Your  Butter 

“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read  ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Which  Side  of  the  Barn 

should  a  boy  work  on? 

Uncle  Daniel  and  his  wife  had  decided  views  upon 
this  question,  but  the  Hope  Farm  man  does  not  agree 
with  their  ideas.  He  tells  about  his  boyhood  days  on  a 
Cape  Cod  farm  in  an  interesting  story  called 

The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Barn 

1  his  is  just  one  of  the  25  good  stories  which  you 
will  find  in  the  book  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  The  book  is 
well  printed  in  good  plain  type,  easy  to  read,  and  every 
member  of  the  family  will  enjoy  these  stories  during  the 
long  Winter  evenings.  The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid. 
Send  a  check  or  money  order  today  and  you  will  agree 
that  these  are  “The  Best  Farm  Stories  Ever  Printed.” 


An  Old  Man  and  Old  Hens 

ill  some  of  your  experienced  poultry- 
men  advise  me  on  the  following  proposi¬ 
tion  l  I  am  an  old  man  ;  have  for  many 
years  kept  a  small  flock  of  chickens  suc¬ 
cessfully.  I  now  am  thinking  of  building 
a  house  to  accommodate  325  birds.  I 
propose  to  purchase  one-year-old  hens  at 
molting  time,  feed  them  the  best  I  know 
how  until  the  following  August,  then  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  and  again  fill  the  house  with 
the  same  kind  of  stock.  What  are  the 
prospects  of  getting  some  return  for  my 
labor?  caw 

New  Jersey. 

Pullets  lay  more  eggs  than  hens,  as  a 
luie,  but  not  always.  Some  lay  more 
eggs  in  their  second  laying  year;  and 
once  in  a  while  a  hen  will  lay  more  eggs 
in  her  third  laying  year  than  ever  before. 

I  have  known  such  cases,  but  they  are 
very  uncommon.  Leghorns  usually  lay 
more  eggs  in  their  second  and  third  years 
than  the  larger  breeds  do  in  their  second 
and  third  years.  At  least,  such  has  al¬ 
ways  been  my  experience.  Now,  as  to 
profit.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  profit  in 
keeping  Leghorns  for  eggs  in  their  second 
laying  year;  but  the  amount  of  that  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  depends  considerably  on  the 
buying  price  and  the  selling  price  of  the 
hens. 

Tf  C.  A.  W.  can  buy  yearling  hens  for 
.>i.2i)  and  sell  them  the  next  Fall  for  90c 
or  $1,  then  only  25  or  30c  would  have  to 
be  deducted  from  the  profit  made  on  the 
eggs.  But  if  he  pays  $2  for  the  hens  and 
sells  them  for  $1,  he  must  deduct  $1  from 
the  egg  profit  to  offset  the  loss  on  hens 
But  even  then  the  $2  hens  might  be  the 
more  profitable  by  being  better  layers 
than  the  cheaper  birds. 

Molting  takes  usually  about  90  days — 
three  months.  If  the  birds  are  bought  at 
the  beginning  of  the  molt,  there  are  three 
months  of  outgo  without  any  income.  If 
they  molt,  say,  in  September.  October  and 
November  and  are  bought  about  the  first 
of  December,  egg  laying  ought  to  begin 
soon  and  profit  commence.  So  there  are 
a  number  of  factors  to  be  considered ;  but 
to  answer  O.  A.  W.’s  question  specifically 
I  would  say  yes,  there  ought,  to  be  a  fair 
profit  in  keeping  yearling  hens  for  eggs 
and  selling  them  at  the  end  of  the  year  • 
if  they  are  well  housed,  well  fed  and  weli 
cared  for.  But  see  to  it  that  you  do  not 
buy  roupy  or  unhealthy  birds.'  IIow  can  ; 
j ou  tell?  By  your  nose.  You  can  smell 
roup  when  you  can’t  detect  it  in  any  other 
way.  Canker,  vent  gleet,  chicken  pox, 
etc.,  are  some  of  the  things  to  be  looked 
out.  for.  i  ou  will  learn  by  experience. 
We  all  had  to.  geo.  a.  Cosgrove. 


November  5,  1021 


How  Geo.  Adrian  Saved 
$80  on  Lumber 

Geo.  Adrian  wanted  to  rebuild  a  part  of 
his  barn.  Could  do  it  himself  with  the  aid 
ot  a  hired  man  or  helper— but  didn’t,  be- 
cause  lumber  prices  locally  were  about 
$o0  more  than  he  figured  he  ought  to  buy 
tor.  1  hen  George  saw  a  “  Bennett  ”  ad  in 
his  favorite  magazine,  sent  in  a  list  of 
lumber  needs—  got  back  the  quotation  and 
was  surprised  to  find  he  could  buy  for  180 
less  than  he  had  figured. 

Ordered  on  condition  this  low-priced 
lumber  must  be  as  good  or  better  than  he 
could  buy  locally.  It  came  (within  5  days) 

— Oeorge  was  delighted  with  it.  paid  his 
bill  for  it  cheerfully,  and  went  ahead  with 
his  remodeling,  saving  $80.00  for  some 
other  useful  purpose.  Since  the  first  one. 
George  has  sent  in  three  other  orders,  and 
saved— well  you  can  see  for  yourself  by 
writing  for  our  lOO-page  FREE  Lumber 
and  Budding  Material  Catalog. 

IIow  we  can  save  you  money  is  explained 
in  the  book  how  much  the  saving  amounts 
to  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  lum¬ 
ber,  mill-work,  roofing,  paints,  hard- 
ware,  heating,  etc.,  are  all  in  it,  too. 

,t  ’U.311^  figure  your  savings  for  your- 
#c  ,g  OT  Jittle  purchase — the  saving 
there.  And  you  get  the  same  good 
attention  whether  big  or  little,  old  or  new 
customer. 

Myth's  method  of  buying  building  or  re¬ 
modeling  supplies  on  faith  that  we  will 
denver  A-l  goods  at  rock  bottom  prices. 

,  e  will  turn  your  faith  to  conviction,  on 
the  very  first  order. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  West  30lh  St..  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.00,  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . 

Town . 

State •  ....a...... ...... It.  I '.  D,  or  Street  No . 


Late-hatched  Turkeys 

One  of  our  readers  says  that  a  turkey 
hen  stole  her  nest  and  eaine  off  last  Sep¬ 
tember  with  10  birds.  Thev  are  doing 
well  and  growing  rapidly.  Will  turkeys 
hatched  as  late  as  this  he  old  enough  to 
make  breeding  stock  for  next  year’ 
M  ould  you  expect  them  to  lay  ‘  next 
Spring,  and  would  they  be  satisfactory  ns 
breeders?  Would  you  depend  upon  these 
young  birds  for  that  purpose? 

No.  they  would  not  be  large  or  strong 
enough  for  breeding  stock.  Properly 
eared  for  they  would  lay  by  the  middle  of 
Summer,  but  the  offspring  of  such  late 
birds  would  be  unhealthy  and  live  only  a 
short  time.  I  would  not  depend  on  such 
stock  for  breeding.  This  is  a  question 
the  least  understood  by  most  people  in¬ 
terested.  Raising  turkeys  is  a  hard  prop¬ 
osition,  and  requires  the  limit,  in  all 
things,  and  it  is  right  here  where  so 
many  people  fail.  Turkeys  to  be  used  as 
breeders  should  he  hatched  first  week  in 
May  in  cold  climates;  then  they  will 
nave  time  to  develop  vigor,  color  and 
plumage  and  will  transmit  all  to  off- 

SP^Vng‘  ,  THOMAS  REILY. 

Massachusetts. 


These  turkeys,  if  well  taken  care  of, 
would  make  breeding  stock  next  year.  I 
have  a  neighbor  who  had  some  late  bronze 
turkeys  last  year,  and  thev  began  laying 
nearly  as  soon  as  the  older  ones.  But  I 
never  would  breed  from  such  stock  my¬ 
self.  A  two  or  three-year-old  hen  is  very 
much  better.  They  produce  larger  and 
stronger  poults,  and  a  two  or  three-year- 
old  tom  is  better  than  a  young  one.  That 
has  been  my  experience  in  breeding  tur¬ 
keys  the  past  30  years.  People  breed 
from  inferior  stock  and  lose  their  poults 
and  then  wonder  why  they  cannot  suc- 
seed  in  raising  turkeys. 

New  York.  mrs.  e.  j.  rider. 

I  would  expect  Bourbon  Red  lien  tur¬ 
keys  to  lay  by  May.  However,  I  would 
not  expect  to  keep  them  as  my  main 
breeding  stock.  I  should  only  use  them 
to  raise  chickens  when  they  became 
broody.  By  doing  this  they  gain  experi¬ 
ence  as  mothers  and  are  ready  the  com¬ 
ing  season  to  do  excellent  caring  for  tur¬ 
keys.  They  would  not  produce  eggs  that 
would  hatch  as  strong  poults  as  earlier 
hatched  birds  and.  better  yet,  to  keep 
mother  hens  two,  three  or  four  years  old 
for  best  success,  these  mated  to  a  non- 
re]. a  ted  tom.  ,  V.  FLONA  HORNING. 
New  York. 

>U 

While  j.  believe  these  turkeys  would 
lay  next  Spring  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  ever  grow  as  big  as  early 
hatched,  and  would  by  no  means  consider 
them  as  breeders.  We  find  old  hens  do 
the  best,  compared  with  yearlings,  even 
though  young  are  early  hatched,  but  we 
mate  the  old  hens  with  a  young  tom. 

W.  E.  GORMAN. 


BOOKLET  ILLUSTRATION 

\\  rite  today— NOW  ,  lest  you  forget— for 
the  Dennett  Bargain  Book,  and  include  a 
list  of  your  immediate  needs  for  us  to  figure. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

5050  Main  Street  -  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Our  Bennett  Homes  Catalog,  a  72-page  book 
showing  sixty  different  complete  houses,  i, 

olef/  f0r  d'Ste‘-Jg^,0n  -  ReaJy  cut  and  com¬ 
plete,  saving  $300  to  $800. 


Sheep  Lined  Coats 

VALUE  0NLV*12— 

The  all-service  garment  for  fall  \wTit,.r_ 

direct  from  maker  at  a  big  saving,  Full  thirty-six 
inches  length,  finest  selected  quality  bark-tanned 
sheepskin  bodv  lining.  Outside  fine  tough- 
wearing  drab  buckskin.  Heavy  Beaverized  cellar- 
blanket  sleeve  linings;  warm  wool-knitted  wristlets’ 
Four  roomy  reinforced  pockets.  wristlets 

Boy's  Sizes  $9.78 

Sheep  Lined  Vest 

Best  sheepskin  lin- 
ing;  heavy  cordu-  /'  a.'*-  * 
roy  outside.  .  V  ai 

Fine  finish:  fj  *87 

snap  hook  /I _ 

fasteners.  LL— rr 
only  *  ® 

By  Parcel  Post 
PREPAID 

Your  money  cheer¬ 
fully  refunded  if 
you  are  in  the  least 
disappointed.  Be 
sure  to  give  chest 
measure  over  coat. 

Dublwear  Factory 

BOX  1  69R 
Burlington,  Vt. 


We  Tan' 
Them— j 

‘Ugt  the  hair  go  with  the  hide’ ^  Them 


^Attractive,  handsome  Fur  Coats, 

Wraps,  Scarfs,  Robes  made  to 
order  from  Horse,  Cow,  Calf, 
Skunk,  Muskrat  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  on  it.  Save  50%  by  using 
your  own  furs.  Prompt,  exact, 
economical  service. 


Free  Catalog 


Don  t  order  any  fur  garments  this  year  until 
you  have  seen  our  new  32-page  catalog  that 
shows  styles,  gives  sizes  and  prices,  shows  also 

U,':  f  P‘JiParUklnf  for  shipping.  Send  your 
name  for  this  tree  booklet 

Custom  Fur  Tanning  and 
Fur  Manufacturing 

Al»  taxidermy  work.  Large  and  small  game, 
birds  and  fish  mounted.  Prompt  service, 
expert  attention, 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co,  lnc. 
674  West  Ave.  Rochester.  N.  f. 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

■ - —  r  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

ElectricWheelCo. 

48  Elm  Si. .Quincy, 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laving  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

'it  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of'  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  October  10,  1921: 

Week  Total 

BAKltEl)  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ont .  . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chick atawbut  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

Appleerest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H .  . 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK8 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.‘ 1 . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn . 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevens,  N.  Y . 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn . 

BUFF  WYANDOTTES 
Hollis  P.  Cloyos.Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce,  R.  I . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Appleerest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Norman  M.  Misner,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus.  N.  Y . 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bickford.  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  • 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conu . 

H.  P.  Demine,  Conn . 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott.  Ill . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass . 

Mirimichi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

H.  E.  Nichols,  N.  Y . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass . 

OR EGONS 

OiegonfAg.  College.  Ore . 

BLACK  LEGHORNS 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  21 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

E.  A.  Vosburg,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  1 . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Allen,  Conn . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  L.  I . 

Kirknp  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

A  .  B.  Hall,  Conn. . . . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  V . 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.  Y.  . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  •  . . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt - 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

Emil  Klein,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn — . 

Riverside  Poultry  farm,  Pa . 

Orchard  Hill  Farm.  N.  V  . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Tliuescn,  Conn . 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio..... . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  T.  Ramage,  Texas . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Burchell  &  Janson,  B.  C . . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J....  . . 

August  Degen,  Conn . . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willana  Farm,  N.  J- . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

V.  William  Rosenau,  Conn . 

Total .  1585 
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Brown  vs.  White  Leghorns 

We  are  anticipating  going  into  the 
poultry  business.  We  have  had  a  small 
flock  for  some  time.  Will  you  tell  me 
why  it  is  that  so  many  specialize  in 
White  Leghorns?  Aren’t  the  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  just  as  good  layers?  What  is  the 
disadvantage?  MRS.  J.  mao  d. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  only  reason  why  White  Leghorns 
are  preferred  by  most  breeders  is  that  as 
a  rule  they  can  lay  more  eggs.  Forty 
years  ago  Brown  leghorns  were  much 
more  numerous,  comparatively,  than  now. 
I  remember  when  some  poultry  fanciers 
living  near  the  Connecticut  River,  sent  a 
young  man  to  the  port  of  Leghorn  in 
Italy,  to  get  some  Rose  Comb  Brown 
Leghorns.  He  couldn’t  find  a  rose  comb 
in  Italy.  And  this  is  the  reason.  A 
steamer  load  of  fowls  goes  once  a  week 
from  Leghorn  to  Marseilles  in  France. 
The  French  make  a  special  dish  from  the 
comb  and  wattles  of  a  fowl,  and  the 
bigger  the  comb  and  wattles  the  better. 
If  a  bird  happened  to  have  a  rose  comb, 
it  would  be  killed,  not  bred  from.  So 
the  young  man  came  back  without  any 
rose  combs.  Stoddards  Poultry  II  orld , 
then  published  in  Hartford,  told  the  story. 
But  American  breeders  produced  rose 
comb  birds,  both  Brown  and  White. 

Where  many  fowls  are  kept  and  killed, 
the  feathers  are  an  item;  and  white 
feathers  bring  more  than  colored  ones. 
In  the  egg-laying  contest  at  Storrs,  White, 
Buff,  and  Black  Leghorns  contest :  not  a 
pen  of  Brown.  In  the  contest  at  Ceorge- 
town,  Del.,  there  are  two  pens  of  Browns, 
to  41  pens  of  White  Leghorns.  Why  they 
have  lost  their  one  time  popularity  I  do 
not  know;  but  if  Mrs.  ,T.  McD.  fancies 
Brown  Leghorns,  that  is  the  kind  she 
ought  to  keep.  It  will  give  her  more  fun 
and  enjoyment  to  care  for  them,  than  for 
any  other  breed.  G.  A.  C. 


’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 


10%  Reduction  from  Prices  in  1921  Booklet 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also, ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  <  ontest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


America's  Foremost 

Poultry  Journal 

S  MONTHS’  OEJ 
TRIAL  ^ 

»  rv-.-  for  over  BO  Yearn  the  leader  In  down-to-dato 
**  poultry  help-  ulnesa.  Tells  how  to  Ret  more 
winter  eeRS.  how  to  hatch,  feed,  house  and  breed  successfully. 
Issued  Monthly,  40-150  paRes.  Only  25e.  stamps  or  com,  for  5 
months' trial.  Full  year  subscription.  $1.00.  ^ 

Poultry  Success,  Box  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

as  svst 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  SKIS  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days'  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  IS  Milford,  Mass. 


PARKS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  148-148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  1  14  days.  Special 
Prices  March,  April  &  May  hatch 
youngsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free. 
General  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


THEY  SAY 


Whitening  Eggshells 

What  acids  do  you  use  for  whitening 
eggs?  We  have  nothing  but  white  eggs, 
but  once  in  a  while  there  is  a  tinge  of 
yellow  in  the  shell  due  to  manure,  al¬ 
though  the  nests  are  perfectly  clean,  as 
we  clean  them  every  day.  p.  f.  S. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Soap  and  water  will  remove  any  stains 
on  eggshells  caused  by  manure,  though 
a  little  cleaning  powder  would  help.  As 
to  using  acids  for  any  such  purpose,  I 
never  did  and  never  heard  of  anyone 
doing  it.  If  the  real  purpose  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  find  out  how  to  make  eggshells 
white,  that  is  to  overcome  the.  yellow 
tinge  that  some  leghorns  show  in  their 
eggshells,  then  I  would  say  that  the  best 
way  to  do  that  is  to  set  only  the  white 
eggs  for  hatching  and  so  in  time  have  a 
flock  that  produces  only  white  shells. 
Probably  the  yellow  tinge  goes  clear 
through  the  shell,  pervades  all  the  cal- 
caseous  matter  of  which  the  shell  is 
composed,  and  if  chemists  have  discovered 
some  combination  of  acids  that  will  bleach 
the  shell  white  without  injuring  the  con¬ 
tents,  there  is  no  objection  to  using  it, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  the  acid  is. 

It  is  rank  nonsense,  anyhow,  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  color  of  the  shell. 
No  human  power  of  chemical  analysis 
could  ever  determine  from  the  egg  wheth¬ 
er  the  shell  had  been  white  or  brown, 
but  as  long  as  people  are  willing  to  pay 
a  little  extra  for  white  shells  in  New 
York,  and  for  brown  shells  in  Boston, 
it  may  be  wise  to  cater  to  their  prejudices 
for  the  sake  of  your  pocketbook. 

G.  A.  C. 


that  it's  hard  to  raise  poultry  profit¬ 
ably  without  having  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  to  refer  to  at  times.  America's  Most 
Widely  Known  Poultry  Paper  will  come  to  you 
every  mouth  if  you  say  so,  as  it  goes  to 30,0(10 others. 
4  months'  trial  25c ;  $i  a  year.  Sample  Copy  Froe. 
AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Box  2,  Syracuse.-.NJY 


All  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  wintereggs, 
_  and  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  50  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


1000  PULLETS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Ready  to 
lay . $2.50 

Lay  in  one  month . 2.00 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River,  N-  J. 


FOR  SALE—  HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE 

CORNELL  CERTIFIED 

White  Leghorn  Hens,  these 
were  just  certified  and  are  a 

fine  lot, .  S5.00  each 

Choice  Breeders .  2.50  each 

Entire  lot,  must  be  sold  by  Nov.  15. 
NEW  LAID  EGG  FARM 
West  Henrietta  -  New  York 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  MALES 

We  have  some  exceptionally  good  males  this 
Fall.  The  breeding  and  type  is  right  for  an 
improvement,  in  your  flock. 

BABY  CHICKS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION 
We  are  getting  more  inquiries  for  chicks  than 
ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We.adviso 
our  customers  to  place  their  orders  early  with 
the  largest  producers  of  S.  U.  W  Leghorns  in 
the  East  I.OKI)  FARMS.  Methuen,  Mass. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  BREEDERS  ON  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
BARRON  STRAIN 

300  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale,  out  of  imported  birds 
grown  on  free  farm  range;  buttermilk  fed.  Birds  of 
grand  size  and  great  vigor  from  wonderful  layers.  The 
kind  that  will  improve  your  stock.  Price,  $5  each,  5  for 
$20.  and  10  or  more  $3  each.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  February,  March  and  April  delivery,  1922, 
from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned.  Circulars  free. 
Mv  book.  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  Shot- 
free  with  all  $10  orders.  EDGAK  I1I1IGG8,  Box  *5, 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 

TOM  BARRON’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ica  offers  a  limited  number  of  pedigreed,  Cornell 
certified,  utility  cockerels.  Free  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop  .  Odessa,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  White  Li 

from  bettei  than  200  egg 

few.  Must  please  every  way 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM 


Some  already  laying,  for  8*40. 
RALPH  C.  DAMON  -  Ashby, 


Diseased  Crop  in  Pullets 

I  have  about  1(X)  Wyandotte  pullets, 
10  weeks  old.  Several  of  them  have  died. 
Thev  suddenly  stop  eating  and  just  stand 
about  with  their  feathers  all  fluffed  up. 
The  only  thing  which  I  can  discover 
wrong  with  any  of  them  is  that  their  crop 
is  full  of  air.  I  have  punched  holes  in 
it  with  a  large  needle,  letting  the  air  out. 
but  they  do  not  eat,  and  in  a  week  or  10 
days  just  seem  to  starve  to  death. 

Ohio.  c-  E-  D- 

Catarrh  or  inflammation  of  the  crop 
may  cause  its  distension  with  gas,  though 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  sour,  offen¬ 
sive  liquid  present  with  it.  This  trouble 
is  suppposed  to  be  caused  by  the  eating 
of  decayed,  poisonous,  or  indigestible  food, 
and  is  to  be  corrected  by  giving  a  physic, 
a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  and  then 
feeding  moderately  upon  a  soft,  easily 
digested  food  until  recovery.  The  trouble 
in  your  birds,  however,  may  be  but  the 
ending  of  some  more  chronic  disease,  of 
which  you  observe  but  the  closing  symp¬ 
toms.  M.  b.  D. 


Ailing  Ducks 

Some  of  mv  ducks  breathe  hard,  as  if 
they  had  asthma.  They  will  heave  and 
have  to  open  their  moths  to  breathe. 

Some  have  been  that  way  for  a  couple 
of  months,  and  some  get  that  way  and 
die  within  a  couple  of  days.  They  are 
on  free  range,  plenty  of  grass  and  wheat 
(green  wheat)  to  run  on,  and  are  fed 
wheat  and  corn  and  dry  mash  composed 
of  corn,  wheat,  beef  scraps,  sand  and 
ground  oyster  shells.  F.  c.  w. 

Porter,  Del. 

I  believe  the  ducks  are  too  fat,  and 
should  have  different  feed.  It  should  be 
mixed  with  water  to  a  crumbly  state, 
but  not  sloppy.  The  duck  has  no  crop, 
the  food  passing  directly  to  the  gizzard, 
and  for  that  reason  a  large  amount  ol 
hard  grain  is  not  good  for  them.  Try 
this  mash  :  Fifty  per  cent,  by  measure, 
cornmeal,  15  per  cent  wheat  bran.  15 
per  cent  green  foods  (cooked  vegetables 
such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.),  12  per 
cent  beef  scraps,  and  eight  per  cent  coarse  j  S.  G.  White  Leghorn  and  6.  G. 

sand  or  grit.  Mix  with  water  to  a  dry,  - - 

state,  and  feed  twice  a  day. 
and  night.  When  the  breeding 


dnms,  $4  each.  Have  but 
or  money  back. 

Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Mass. 


For  Sale-S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Edtrar  Brings  selected  stock.  Purebred  Toulouse  geese. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HARKY  A.  CARNAL,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

K.  N.Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  UNDKIUIIM 


Chicks.  See  P.  211, 

,  HUMS,  Fort  Ann,  N. 


8.  C.  Brown  and  j  „ 
English  S.  C.  W.  LB 

Bred  to  lay  stock. 


Cir.  free.  VERA  FULTON,  B-98.  Callipolit,  Obit 


or 

crumbly 

morning  -  „  .  .. 

season  is  over,  change  to  the  following 
feed  :  Equal  parts,  by  measure,  of  corn- 
meal.  tvheat  bran  and  No.  2  grade  flour. 
10  per  cent  of  this  bulk  beef  scraps.  10 
per  cent  coarse  sand  and  12*4  per  cent 
green  foods  (green  rye.  oats,  clover,  etc.). 
Be  sure  they  have'  plenty  or  dean  drink¬ 
ing  water,  deep  enough  so  they  can  wash 
out  their  eyes.  The  dry  mach,  wth  a 
little  water’  to  drink,  might  make  them 
act  as  you  describe,  but  I  think  probably 
they  are  too  fat.  Your  ration  is  too  fat¬ 
tening  for  good  breeding  stock,  even  if  it 
did  not  make  them  sick.  Give  them  all 
the  oyster  shell  they  want,  but  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  let  them  eat  it  when  they  wish 
rather  than  to  mix  with  the  mash.  b. 


Cockerels 


from  trap-nested  stock.  3  ami  6  tl< 
each.  TOTH  BROS  .  Wallingford. 


TV liitc  Leghorn  Cockerels. 

(.CLICK  -  Rh: 


‘Cornell  Certified.” 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  JuJoVekl 

Ducks,  si  0  trio.  BLUE  BARNS  FAIOI,  Srhenertadv.  N. 


Fine  Breeds  b° 

Eggs  reasonable 


ntaus,  Hares, 
Catalog  free. 


Pigeons, 


PS!S?  DUCKS 

8  j;  k  i  n 


America’s  Stan< 
Strain.  BREEDERS 


Hens  from  my  breeding  pens. 


Silver  Campines  8*2.50  each.  "Cockerels, 


brothers  to  Morris  Co.  Fair 

MacPHERSON  FARM 


winners.  8*5  each. 
Millington,  N. 


R 


eady-to-Lay  Pullet.,  *8ea,;h  i  cockerels  $6.  R 


Reds. 


A.  B.  llALI.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pedigreed  cockerels  from  hens  with  official  records 
up  to  282  eggs.  Breeding  pens,  also  pullets  a  to  7 
mos.  old.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS.  Westhampton  Beach.  N.Y. 

I  ni  1  /-i-  ,  The  Super-hen— enough 

.lersev  Klark  (jiantssaid  EgKs-you»g 

xjciotj  Diat  i  viiumo  and  ol()  stock.  ljive 
capons.  Free  circular.  D.  P.  UPHAM,  Bclmitr,  N.  J. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  comb 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  Cockerels  at 

S5  and  S7.50  each.  All  from  large,  unifonnally 
dark  red  stock,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  o.  Gr.  L.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 

ZXONE’SmODEISLANDIlEDS 

(Rose  and  single  comb.)  Dark,  rich  red  cockerels 
and  pullets,  bred  from  selected  layers,  8*3  and  &5 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  all  orders. 

I).  R.  HONE  -  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Vermont  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Cockerels.,  April  batch.  8th  annual  sale.  Selected, 
free  range,  dark  red,  vigorous  purebreds  f  i om  win¬ 
ter  layers  in  Vermont’s  rigorous  climate.  #3.  8*4, 

8*5  each.  C.  E. WILSON, Twinton  Acres,  St.  Albans,  Vermont 

S.  C.  Red  Pullets  KrK?: 

Cornelia  Mackey  Mackey  Farms  Gllboa,  N.Y. 

d  <r*  in  ¥  t*  ¥?  c;  akmimwon  strain 

11.  I.  K.  Ih  3  -Cornell  Certified.” 

Few  pens  of  quality  pullets.  C.  (JI'I.ICK,  Khinabeok.  .N.  V. 

Rhode  Island  Whites  X 

Strong,  vigorous  cockerels,  Si7 .50  and  8*10  each 
Same  strain  as  pen  competing  in  lltli  International 
Egg  Laying  Contest.  O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa, 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

S.  C  WHITE  YOUNG  AND  OLD  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 

LEGHORNS  BREEDERS  RUCKS 

At  prices  that  come  but  once  a  year. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Males  and  females  for  sale,  from  stock  I  imported  direct. 
Records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

Light  Brahmas 

and  Cockerel,  $16.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Morfolli.  Conn. 

LIGHT  Pncl/oraio  Mollie  Wellington  Strain. 

BRAHMA  VlOCKBIBIS  America’s  best  layers.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  $8,  $12  and  $15.  I,.  6.  KICK  FI.,  Walden,  N.T. 

Black  Jersey  Giants 

of  five.  J.  F.  STEEliMVLl.KR,  Con  Cob,  Conn. 

For  Sale -14  Light  Brahma  Pullets  hashed. 

Price,  $2  each.  ARTHIIK  C.  ROWSAM,  R.  D.  No.  4.  I.owvIlln,  S.  T. 

Why  Not  Save  Money 

S.  C  White  Orpington  cockerels,  4  mos.  old,  (Kellerstrass 
Strain)  $3.50  each.  Mrs.  WALTER  THEW,  Newman,  Essex  Co..  N.Y. 

UflllTE  WYAN140TTE8.  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  A  No.  1  c’k’ls 
*¥  $8;  Hens.  $2.50.  18  Extra  nice, young,  Mammoth  Ton 
louse  Geese,  $5  each.  Sat.  Guar.  K.  HIM,,  Seneen  Kalin,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Extra  Fine  Barron  Cockerels  clS£ho?t!.,?5 

for  ten  dollars.  SUNRT  COVE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  1.  Ltiinglan,  Va. 

Blue,  White  and  Colored  Muscovies  ca“i,cPek"H,preny- 

ciied,  Runner  and  East  India  Ducks,  $5  per  pair.  Tou¬ 
louse,  also  wild  geese  and  ducks  fur  decoy.  Pearl  Guinea 
fowl,  $8  per  pair.  E.  P.  Shelmldlne,  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

BUFF  MINORC AS ^toUHooniVc sis® 

C.  J.  SHELMIDINE  -  Lorraine,  New  York 

For  Sale-Trio  of  4-yr.-old  Geess,  Toulouse  Variety 

Splendid  breeders,  $21.  MacPHERSON  FARM,  Millington,  N.  /. 

epCMAI  PAI  1  PRIPCC  TURKEYS.  DUCKS.  GEESE 

drtl/lAL  rftLL  rnii/td  guineas,  and  chickens 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens.  8*125  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  -  Sellersvillo,  P». 

For  Sale-May  Hatched  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 

hens.  8*7  ;  toms,  8*10.  Choice  W.  Wyandotte  cock¬ 
erels,  #3  each.  Hlack  Leghorn  cockerels,  182  each. 

R.  W.  Schallenberg  Westernville,  N.Y, 

For  Sale- White  Holland  Turkeys 

Fine  Breeding  Stock.  A  ll  ages. 

Mrs  W.  P.  THOMPSON,  Rural  Route  No.  l.Mays  Landing. N.  J. 

100  Island  Raised  Goldbank  T oms large* 

Ol  der  them  now.  A\  ill  ship  wh«*n  you  are  ready  for 
them.  Island  raised.  FOX  ISLAND  FARM,  Cap*  Yin<*«*nt,  N.Y. 

Unminir’o  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Toms,  *12:  Hens, 
norning  S  $10;  Trios,  *25.  FIONA  HORNING.  Owega.  N.  T. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  ulfi;,;1'  rx.l 

THOROUGHBRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  While  they  last— Gob- 
1  lers,  *8;  hens, *6.  ALLEN  H0RHE, Carleton  blind,  Cspe Vincent. N.Y. 

RABBITS 

FLEMISH  GIANTS-  Sacrifice  sale.  Young  and  old.  From 
large,  pedigreed,  reg.  stock.  AI0X  RARE  FARM,  Hcllsrtawn,  Pa. 

C«K  SALE  *r  Exchange— BLACK  SIBERIAN  HARES 
I  BROWN’S  POULTRY  FARM  -  Westboro,  Mass. 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

1  r  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  V 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
[  human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

■  Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Last  week  we  published  the  charges  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  against 
the  Chicago  Portrait  Company,  Chicago, 
relative  to  the  “lucky  envelope”  scheme. 
We  now  quote  from  the  same  report  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  fraudulent  deceptive  methods 
in  selling  a  frame  to  go  with  the  picture  : 

That  the  agents  of  respondent  in 
soliciting  orders  in  the  course  of  its  said 
business,  exhibit  to  prospective  customers 
a  portrait  in  a  frame  with  glass,  in  such 
manner  as  to  create  the  false  impression 
in  the  minds  of  such  customers  that  the 
prices  at  which  respondent  offers  to  make 
reproductions  of  photographs  cover  the 
cost  of  the  portraits,  together  with  the 
frames  and  glass  in  which  they  are  de¬ 
livered.  and  though  the  contract  which 
the  customer  is  induced  to  sign,  as  set 
out  in  Paragraph  Five  hereof,  contains  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  the  price  men¬ 
tioned  does  not  include  frames  or  glass, 
this  provision  is  not  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  customer,  hut  the  representa¬ 
tion  is  made  by  such  agents  that  the  por¬ 
trait  ordered  will  he  delivered  in  a  suitable 
frame,  without  acquainting  the  customer 
with  that  portion  of  the  contract  which 
provides  that  the  customer  must  pay  a 
“reasonable  price”  for  the  frame  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cost  of  the  portrait;  that  there¬ 
after  the  portrait  ordered  is  delivered  to 
the  customer  in  a  frame  by  an  agent  of  the 
respondent  other  than  the  one  which  se¬ 
cured  the  order,  the  compensation  of 
which  delivery  agent  is  dependent  on 
commissions  from  the  sale  of  frames;  and 
such  delivery  agent  sells  the  frame  to  the 
customer  at  a  price  greatly  in  excess  of 
its  true  value  or  worth,  or  refuses  to 
leave  the  frame  and  delivers  only  the  por¬ 
trait.  Other  representations  of  a  false 
or  misleading  nature  similar  to  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  above  paragraphs  are  made 
by  agints  of  respondent  in  the  course  of 
its  said  business  as  a  means  of  effecting 
sales  of  portraits  and  frames  as  afore¬ 
said. 

It  has  always  been  our  understanding 
that  the  biggest  profits  of  these  portrait 
concerns  came  from  selling  a  cheap  frame 
at  exorbitant  price.  Since  our  repeated 
warning  against  these  portrait  houses 
now  has  the  sanction  of  the  national 
Government,  we  trust  that  none  of  our 
people  will  again  fall  victims  to  these 
schemes.  And  remember  when  a  por¬ 
trait  agent  presents  himself  that  none  of 
them  is  worthy  of  confidence. 


worked  to  get  clear  of  them.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  made  them  two  or  three 
two-case  shipments.  They  remitted  for 
all  but  the  last,  and  wrote  nice  “eome-on" 
letters  for  further  shipments.  I  replied 
that  I  was  waiting  for  payment  for  last 
shipment.  They  replied  that  their  last 
remittance  covered  all  shipments.  Their 
correspondence  names  “Vineland  Farm¬ 
ers’  Corp.”  A.  c.  L 

Indiana. 

V  e  wrote  the  so-called  Vineland  Farm¬ 
ers’  Corporation  about  the  claim,  and  re¬ 
ceived  request  to  have  our  representative 
call.  The  request  was  complied  with. 
The  proprietors  of  the  concern  admit  re¬ 
ceiving  the  two  cases  of  eggs  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  paid  for  them,  but  make  the  prepos¬ 
terous  excuse  that  there  was  a  shortage 
in  the  previous  shipments  from  A.  C.  L. 
which  they  did  not  discover  until  returns 
were  made.  This  is  a  new  excuse.  The 
eggs  should  have  been  examined  when  re¬ 
ceived,  and  if  a  shortage  existed,  deduc¬ 
tion  should  have  been  made  at  the  time. 

The  name  Vineland  Farmers’  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  indicate  that  this  was  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  farmers  or  poultrymen  from 
Vineland.  X.  .T.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  composed  of  just  Nathan  Klipstein  and 
Samuel  Schatten,  doing  business  under 
the  title  of  “Receivers  and  Distributors.” 
thus  avoiding  the  requirements  of  the 
commission  merchants’  law.  This  ship¬ 
per  trusted  the  corpoiation,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  was  composed  of 
poultrymen,  and  no  doubt  many  others 
have  done  likewise.  We  want  to  make 
the  facts  and  the  record  on  the  shipments 
in  question  clear  to  our  readers  for  their 
future  guidance. 


money  to  collect  fiom  .T. 
173  West  Street.  New  York. 


I  inclose  Turner’s  letter  and  program. 
Is  this  a  new  Ostrander?  If  this  chap  is 
straight  and  honest  I  would  send  .$10. 
but  I  fear  it  is  only  another  case  of  “run¬ 
ning  a  separator.”  f.  w. 

New  York. 

The  proposition  enclosed  to  get  $10  ad¬ 
vance  fee  for  the  sale  of  the  farm  by 
Cloverland  Farm  Agency,  O.  F.  Turner, 
proprietor.  Powers,  Mich.,  is  a  new  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  Ostrander  scheme.  lie  prom¬ 
ises  to  return  the  $10.  provided  he  does 
not  furnish  the  owner  with  a  buyer  at  his 
price  and  terms  within  six  months.  This 
is  too  liberal !  What  chance  has  a  man 
in  Michigan  to  sell  a  farm  in  New  York 
State?  Keep  your  $10. 


I  have  some 
R.  Rowe,  173 

for  produce  shipped  him  during  August. 
It  consisted  of  40  baskets  of  carrots,  and 
I  prepaid  the  expressage  on  it.  I  was 
getting  $1.75  from  other  commission  mer¬ 
chants  at  the  time,  making  $70  due  me 
from  Mr.  Rowe.  Will  you  get  the  money 
for  me?  j,  r. 

New  York. 

This  man  is  not  listed  as  a  commission 
merchant,  and  results  indicate  that  he  is 
one  of  the  dealers  soliciting  shipments 
from  country  people  with  no  intention  of 
paying  for  same.  Our  first  letter  was  de¬ 
livered  to  him ;  our  second  is  returned 
with  the  information  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  unable  to  locate  him,  as 
he  “moved  and  left  no  address.”  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
made,  as  it  will  be 
to  locate  Mr.  J.  R. 
means  considerable  to 
emphasizes  again  our 
to  look  up  the  rating 


collection  can  be 
almost  impossible 
Rowe.  This  loss 
the  shipper,  but  it 
oft-repeated  advice 


before  making 
parties. 


shipment  to  unknown 


here  selling 
were  after  me, 


There  are  agents  around 
automobile  stock.  They 
but  before  buying  I  want  your  advice 
and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  there 
is  such  a  company  as  the  Page  Victor 
Automobile  Company.  I  am  enclosing  a 
few  circulars.  \y.  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  such  an  organization  as  the 
Page  Victor  Motors  Corporation,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  New  York  City.  The  only  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  company  that  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  upto  this  time,  have  been 
the  efforts  to  sell  stock  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  What  the  future  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  may  be  we  cannot  foretell,  but  we 
should  regard  putting  money  into  a  new 
automobile  enterprise  at  the  present  time 
as  very  much  of  a  hazard.  The  stock  of 
many  of  the  established  manufacturers 
can  be  bought  at  low  prices  at  the  present 
time  by  those  who  want  to  speculate. 

Vineland  Farmers’  Corporation,  332 
Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  wrote 
me,  soliciting  shipments.  I  replied  that 
nothing  less  than  “market”  price  would 
interest  me.  They  replied  with  enclosed 
letter.  They  remitted  promptly,  2c  under 
market,  which  was  fairly  satisfactory.  I 
made  another  shipment  of  five  cases 
which  they  cut  5  to  8c  under  market.  At 
this  I  knew  they  were  unfair,  and  I 


We  have  had  a  number  of  complaints 
recently  regarding  the  alleged  deceptive 
methods  of  the  agents  of  the  Wills  Pro¬ 
ducts  Co.,  110  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  City.  This  concern  is  a  jobber  or 
distributor  of  paint  products  through 
agents.  In  response  to  our  efforts  to  ad¬ 
just  one  of  these  complaints  we  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  firm  : 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  October  10, 
we  wish  to  state  that,  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  with  Mr.  R.  or  his  employer, 
the  matter  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  attorney  for  further  action. 

THE  WILLS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 

It  appears  as  Mr.  R.  contends  that  he 
agreed  with  the  salesman  to  try  a  sample 
of  the  paint — one  gallon  of  white  paint 
and  enough  roofing  paint  to  cover  a  roof 
Gxl2  ft.  He  signed  an  order  specifying 
“one  keg”  roofing  paint  and  “one  keg” 
white  paint,  the  capacity  of  the  keg  not 
being  specified.  He  received  a  bill  for 
$87.25,  and  refused  to  accept  the  goods 
from  the  freight  station.  It  seems  to  be 
the  standard  trick  of  agents  selling  paints 
in  this  way  to  get  the  signature  of  the 
farmer  to  orders  for  a  barrel,  a  half  bar¬ 
rel,  a  keg,  etc.,  without  specifying  the 
number  of  gallons.  Many  farmers  think 
of  a  barrel  as  31  *4  gallons,  while  in  the 
paint  and  oil  trade  a  barrel  is  around  50 
gallons.  The  failure  to  state  the  number 
of  gallons  on  the  order  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  evidence  of  bad  faith  when  there  is 
a  dispute,  as  in  this  case,  as  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  salesman. 


(  Actor  (seeking  board  and  room)  : 

Surely  your  mistress  cannot  object  to 
an  actor  with  just  one  little  dog.”  Maid: 
“She  ain’t  got  no  objection  to  the  little 
dawg,  sir.”— Credit  Lost. 


Feed  is  wasted  on  a 

Sick  Hen 


Good  poultry  houses  cost  real 
money  nowadays.  Good  stock  and 
breeders  aren’t,  cheap.  But  the 
modern  farmer  is  counting  results, 
not  simply  investment  and  he  knows 
that  barrels  for  coops  and  barnyard 
scrubs  don’t  pay  profits  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  Your  kitchen  range 
should  show  just  as  true  profits.  It 
can  if  you  consider  it  from  the  view* 
point  of  service  instead  of  initial 
cost  as  we  have  in  building  the 

Sterling  Range 

The  few  extra  dollars  a  Sterling  costs, 
like  chickens,  will  come  back  to  roost 
in  fuel  and  food  saved. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  A  postal  will  bring 
you  full  information. 


SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Buy 
Dependable 
Fencing 


STRONG,  effective  hog-tight  fences  will  in¬ 
crease  your  farm  profits  more  than  any 
other  similar  investment  you  can  make.  Be 
sure,  however,  to  build  durable  fences  that  do 
not  require  frequent  repairs  and  early  replace¬ 
ment.  A  durable,  guaranteed  fencing  that  will 
afford  your  crops  and  live  stock  maximum  pro¬ 
tection  is 

“Pittsburgh  Perfect” 

Farm  Fencing 

It  enables  you  to  pasture  fields,  rotate  crops  and  conduct  farming 
on  a  modern,  scientific  basis.  Manufactured  complete  under  careful 
supervision  in  our  own  modem  steel  mills.  The  open  hearth  steel  wire, 
after  being  properly  drawn  and  tempered,  is  given  an  especially  heavy 
and  uniform  coat  of  galvanizing.  This  is  applied  with  great  care  by 
the  most  improved  process  known,  and  insures  great  durability.  The 
perfected  electric  welding  process  eliminates  all  wraps,  ties  and  surplus 
weight.  Wires  are  full  gauge  and  honestly  spaced.  Every  rod 
guaranteed.  Write  for  our  free  Catalogue  No.  216. 

SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  THIS  BOOK 

Contains  farmers’  account  pages,  crop,  live  stock  and  insurance 
records,  inventory,  memorandum,  calendars,  fencing  charts,  postage 
rates,  etc.  Illustrated.  Vest  pocket  size,  flexible  leatherette  cover, 
bent  postpaid  tor  10  cents,  com  or  stamps,  to  partially  cover  cost. 
Especially  valuable  to  farm  owners. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

773  Union  Arcade  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Memphis,  Dallas 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  ond  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Notes  from  Ontario  Province,  Canada 

The  proper  beginning,  for  this  season’s 
crops,  is  to  begin  with  last  Winter,  which 
was  not  a  Winter,  there  being  scarcely 
two  weeks  of  snow  during  the  whole 
time.  The  mild  Winter  was  followed  by 
early  Spring,  which  brought  on  the  fruit 
buds  too  soon  and  most  of  both  plums  and 
sour  cherries  were  caught  .  with  early 
frosts  in  many  parts  of  this  province. 
When  the  Spy  apples  were  in  full  bloom 
the  blossoms  were  frozen,  two  mornings 
in  succession,  stiff  as  wax  flowers.  But 
there  is  going  to  be  an  average  crop  of 

PWheat  harvest  came  on  with  haying 
and  hay  had  to  be,  with  many  fanners, 
left  till  after  wheat  was  taken  in.  This 
in  turn  caused  some  to  be  so  late  with 
haying  that  they  could  not  get  wheat 
ground  ready,  and  the  tractors  from 
towns  and  villages  were  blessings,  plow¬ 
ing  when  the  folks  were  harvesting  the 
Spring  grain. 

Wheat  is  light  in  weight  and  will  be 
about  a  75  per  cent  yield,  price  being  paid 
now  $1.25  for  standard  weight.  Too 
much  rain  in  some  parts  of  the  province 
injured  the  oat  crop  on  heavy  land,  caus¬ 
ing  lodging  and  excessive  growth  of 
weeds.  On  light  land,  where  Alfalfa 
was  seeded  with  oats  as  a  cover  crop,  the 
clover  grew  so  tall  that  the  oats  had  to 
be  harvested  like  hay. 

Corn,  particularly  silage,  has  done  well, 
and  so  have  root  crops  generally,  except 
potatoes,  which  have  not  done  as  well  as 
usual,  some  kind  of  blight  having  ap¬ 
peared  in  different  places.  Thrashings  are 
going  on  and  silo  filling  began  the  first 
week,  instead  of  the  last,  in  September 

this  year.  . 

In  most  respects  farmers’  business 
could  be  called  a  good,  pre-war  average 
excepting  the  future  of  cattle  prices,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  United  States  tariff 
about  these  animals;  some  relief  is  ex- 
pected  from  the  exports  o  fboth  live  cattle 
and  frozen  quarters  to  the  British  mar¬ 
ket.  ^  A- c* 

Ayr,  Ontario,  Can. 

“The  idea  of  erecting  a  monument  over 
vour  .pet  dog!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Gray  beard. 
•'I'll  warrant  you  wouldn’t  do  as  much  for 
me”  “Indeed,”  replied  his  young  wife; 
"I’d  be  delighted  to '.’’—Toronto  Tele- 


AN  ELDERLY  Christian  widow  desires  an 
elderly  man,  or  a  boy  about  17  years  of  age, 
to  assist  with  chores  in  exchange  for  comfort¬ 
able  home;  references  exchanged.  FRANK,  Box 
21,  Norwalk,  Conn.  


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  take  charge  ofi 
gentleman’s  country  home,  near  New  York; 
one  capable  of  keeping  garden,  fruit,  etc.,  in 
good  condition;  permanent  position  for  reliable 
man;  references  required.  ADVERTISER  9612, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wahted  as  superintendent  or  foreman 
of  estate  or  farm;  Long  Island  preferred;  am 
open  for  a  position  that  requires  a  reliable 
farmer  with  a  good  knowledge  of  dairying, 
handling  of  all  kinds  of  crops;  also  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  farm  machinery  and  can  manage 
help  P.  0.  BOX  983,  East  Hampton,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  or  two  men  to  do  tree  surgery, 
cobbliug;  state  wages  wanted,  with  or  with¬ 
out  maintenance;  must  he  experts.  ADV  bK- 
TISER  9  GOO,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


[ 


Situations  W anted 


HAVE  twenty-five  years  as  foreman  manager 
commercial  fruit  farms;  am  progressive, 
efficient,  economical,  honest,  can  handle  men; 
open  for  position  now;  if  farm  can’t  pay  $L.iOO 
up,  don’t  write.  ADVERTISER.  9339,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  middle-aged,  no  children, 
qualified  to  take  full  charge  of  small  private 
place;  best  of  references.  Address  ADv  Li,- 
TISER  9573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  conditioning  and  Winter 
production;  can  manage  plant  successfully. 
ADVERTISER  9595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  woman  wants  position  as  liouse- 
keener  for  farmer  or  bachelor  of  means;  state 
particulars,  wages.  MRS.  MANNING,  Le  Roy, 
Ind. _ , 

POSITION  WANTED— Who  is  willing  to  take  a 
boy  19  years  of  age,  Austrian,  six  months  in 
country,  for  his  board  and  room  and  about  $15  a 
month'?  CHARLES  ROTH,  Box  110,  Locust  Val¬ 
ley,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ , 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position,  caretaker  or 
farm  work;  good  references.  CYRILLUS 
CONKLIN,  It.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Pomona,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  work  a  farm  on  shares,  with 

everything  supplied;  am  ex-farm  owner,  look¬ 
ing  for  a  good  farm  to  rent.  BOX  983,  East 
Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

RELIABLE  farmer,  married,  30  years’  exper¬ 
ience,  stock,  crops,  wants  rent  or  shares  farm, 
poultry  •  preferred ;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Man  with  belief  in  farming,  some 
experience,  some  capital,  wishes  to  buy  part¬ 
nership  in  progressive  farm  and  to  work  it  with 
an  experienced  man,  or  wishes  to  form  a  part¬ 
nership  with  thoroughly  experienced  farmer  with 
some  capital,  with  the  idea  of  buying  and  work¬ 
ing  a  farm;  fruit,  chickens,  and  _  New  York 
State  preferred,  but  not  essential.  Add  1  ess 

ADVERTISER  9009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ 

PLYMOUTH,  MASS. — Large  turkey  farm,  ad¬ 

mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excellent  view 
of  Plymouth  Bay  and  its  historic  places;  Ply¬ 
mouth  County  Club  golf  links  and  valley;  also 
the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen  on  all 
sides;  no  handsomer  natural  location  on  north  or 
south  shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty  deed  calls 
for  40  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked  with  the  very 
best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  prosperous  turkey 
produce  business  established.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  THOMAS  RRILY,  Chiltonville, 
Plymouth,  Mass.  _ _ 

FARM  for  sale  of  100  acres;  well  fruited  with 
large  and  small  fruit;  well  watered;  new  out¬ 
buildings;  first-class  11-room  house  in  good  re¬ 
pair;  two  cellars;  suitable  for  two  families.  N. 
H.  MESICK,  Glenco  Mills,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  *■ 


FARM  WANTED — About  25  acres,  with  build¬ 
ings.  within  05  miles  New  York  City;  give 
description,  price  and  terms;  Jersey  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  9017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm;  2%  acres; 

trolley  cars;  six  rooms,  conveniences;  $2,000 
cash;  $3,500  three  years.  OWNER,  Box  230, 
Main,  near  Butler,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  in  Lakewood,  N.  J.; 

ideal  climate  and  location;  seven-room  house; 
electric  light  and  telephone  lines;  barn,  chicken 
houses;  all  in  best  condition;  cow,  automobile, 
implements,  incubator,  brooders,  fruit  trees, 
1,000  young  laying  hens;  price  $7,000;  part 
mortgage,  RAYLANI)  POULTRY  FARM, 
Locust  Street,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry,  truck  farm;  25  acres;  8- 
room  dwelling  and  outbuildings;  good  condi- 
tion;  State  road;  three  miles  Wildwood;  Vi  mile 
P.  R.  R.  and  Reading  stations;  equipped  1.000 
hens;  stocked  700  Single  Comb  Leghorns;  estab¬ 
lished  N.  Y.  family  trade  for  eggs;  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  disposed  of  at  door  to  seashore  customers; 
ideal  home;  business  location;  failing  health  re¬ 
quires  disposal.  Apply  S.  II.  SHAW,  Rio 
Grande,  N.  J. 


[tram. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  m  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  hut  no  display  a£v®rtisl“f  °i*  “ j' 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  25,  desires  position; 

references.  R.  ,1.  H.,  15  North  18th  Street, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

_ _ . - ■ - - -  "  ”  '  - 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  superintendent  on 
gentleman’s  place,  without  glass,  by  a  middle- 
aged  Scotchman;  first-class  references.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  (20)  desires  position  on  poultry 
or  general  farm;  can  milk.  FRANKLIN 
PORTER,  Canterbury,  N.  H. _ 

GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT— Scotsman,  38 
years  old,  life  experience  in  all  branches  of 
gardening  and  estate  work,  wishes  position  on 
private  estate;  first-class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  FOR  SALE — Central  Ohio;  6,000 

eh ei  rv.  2.000  peach,  1,000  pear,  2,000  plums, 
8,000  apples,  four  acres  of  grapes.  BOX  4.5b, 
Bennington,  Vt. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  on  fruit,  farm; 

graduate  agricultural  college;  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Situation  as  working  manager  on 
farm;  dairying  preferred;  best  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9601,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  light  work  on  farm  or  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place;  please  give  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  100  acres,  in  good  state  of 
cultivation;  all  stock,  tools  and  crops;  one 
mile  from  shipping  station  and  town  of  over 
1  000;  $10,000;  this  is  a  bargain;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CIIAS.  II.  EMENS,  Marathon,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE — 360-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm;  fine 

location;  fully  equipped.  Owner,  J.  W. 
TEMPLIN,  Coatesville,  Pa.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Village  farm, 
ford,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED  for  Boys— We  will  co-operate 
with  any  responsible  family  in  placing  with 
them  a  suitable  Catholic  hoy  between  7  and  12 
years  of  age;  our  experience  and  your  willing¬ 
ness  will  produce  the  right  results.  Address 
PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  417  Broome  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  wanted,  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WILKENS,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  21-E-4  Peekskill. 


CIDER  apples  wanted,  in  car  lots;  give  price. 
RALPH  FAIRCHILD,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey 
in  5  and  10-lb.  pails  only;  price,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.25:  10-lb.  pail.  $2.40;  delivered  to  4th  postal 
zone.  NOAH  RORDNER,  Holgate,  0. 

CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Car  lots,  or  any 
quantity.  ’I’hone  Peekskill  408-F-3.  II.  ECK¬ 
ERT,  Maple  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two-bottom  tractor  plow,  Oliver 
No.  7,  practically  new.  G.  F.  GIBSON,  Clyde, 
N.  Y. 


BOX  145,  W.  Hart- 


20-ACRB  farm;  ideal  for  poultry  and  track;  on 
State  road;  price  $100  per  acre.  W.  HARRI¬ 
SON,  It.  D.  2,  Newfield,  N.  J.  _ 

FOR  SALE — Equipped  farm;  100  acres. 
KELLER,  Freevillc,  N.  Y. 


BENJ. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  ~| 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  i*1  State 

institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  «Ppor ^"‘IneloH- 
ndvancemcnt.  Apply,  stating  age,  and  encios 
j,,,,  inter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers 
impossible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letehworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  * _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man  as  assistant  herdsman 

on  dairy  farm;  must  thoroughly  understand 
♦he  care  and  feeding  of  cows  and  the  raising  ol 
o' Ives  send  references  and  state  salary  desired 
in  first,  letter.  ADVERTISER  9491,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ ■ 


WANTED — Reliable  couple,  25  to  35,  energetic, 

not  afraid  of  work,  for  night  watchman  and 
laundress:  salary,  $1,200  per  year  and  mainte- 
nancri.  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL,  Lawrence. 
Mass.  _ _____ 


WANTED — Good  reliable  married  man  for  or¬ 
chard  work;  honesty  and  “get  there  de¬ 
manded;  rent  and  wood  furnished  (Waterburyj. 
ADVERTISER  9577,  care  Rural  New -Yoi  kt  r. 


WANTED — Position  where  industry,  trustwor¬ 

thiness  and  experience  have  a  cash  value; 
dairy,  fruit,  general  farming;  single;  non- 
smoker;  age  28;  weight  175;  $55  and  mainte¬ 
nance  ;  Western  New  York  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  or  poultryman.  single,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  best  references  and  results;  $60  plus 
maintenance.  JUSTIN  GATES,  McDonough, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — On  State  road,  near  Newburgh,  N. 

Y.,  one  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  Orange 
County;  144  acres;  10-room  house,  modern  con- 
veniences;  100- foot  bfirn,  silo’,  other  oil t bii il 0 ■ 
ings;  fully  stocked  and  equipped.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 10-acre  machine-tillable  farm;  house, 
(5  rooms,  no  improvements;  barn;  chicken  coop 
14x100  feet;  two  wells;  other  outbuildings;  fruit 
bearing  trees;  ohe  mile  south  of  station  and  vil¬ 
lage  Harlingen,  Somerset  Co..  N.  J. ;  possession 
at  once.  Owner,  VICTOR  KNIES,  It.  F.  D.  No. 
3,  Box  119,  Hempstead,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

FARM  WANTED — Boarding  section,  New  York 
State;  rent  or  buy;  stocked;  $1,000  down; 
bargain;  no  agents.  LEI  INE,  189  Division  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  IIAY — For  sale,  two  ears  first  cut¬ 
ting  Alfalfa.  Timothy  mixed;  two  cars  second 
cutting  pure  Alfalfa;  one  ear  fine  green  third 
cutting  for  test  cows;  one  car  straight  0  imothy. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  F.  IX  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  country  bred,  single,  understands  all 
farm  animals,  poultry,  crops,  etc.,  would  take 
charge  of  small  place;  best  references;  state 

particulars.  Address  SPRING  WILLOW  FARM, 
McDonough,  N,  Y.  


POULTRYMAN,  with  20  years’  practical  exper¬ 
ience,  desires  position  on  gentleman’s  estate 
or  commercial  plant;  thoroughly  understand 
poultry  keeping  in  all  its  branches;  industrious, 
trustworthy  and  of  good  character;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  please  state  wages  and  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9610,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade  for  small  farm,  farm  230 
acres,  fully  stocked:  if  interested  write  for 
particulars.  0.  E.  WBLCHER,  TJnadilla, 


FOR  SALE — Catskill  Mountain  boarding-liouse 
and  farm  of  65  acres;  $3,500;  $2,5(X)  cash, 
$1  000  on  mortgage;  write  for  full  particulars. 
T.  DEERE,  Urlton,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairy  farm  hand;  good 
pav,  good  house,  milk,  wood,  etc.;  school  on 
farm;  an  unusual  opening,  hut  don  t  apply  Wjl  iss 
you  expect  to  give  full  value  in  return,  IVr 
man  who  does  not  smoke  on  duty.  J.  B.  URLS 
WELL,  Stissing,  N.  Y. _ _ _  ’ 

WANTED — A  herdsman  for  a  herd  of  purebred 
Holsteins;  must  be  a  good  milker  and  cal 
raiser;  one  who  is  capable  of  preparing  the  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  show  ring;  single  man  pjK'ferred, 
state  experience  and  salary  expected  m  first 
letter'  steady  position  to  the  right  man.  Apply 
to  AUSTIN  GAVIN,  39  South  13th  Street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Farmer  or  man  experienced  in  fruit 
growing  preferred,  with  family  and  willing  to 
ttike  hoarders;  good  wages,  steady  position, 
modern  house.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington, 
Vt.  _ _ _ _ , 

WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  Pol>ltry- 
man,  one  who  can  take  full  charge  of  a  1,500 
White  Leghorn  plant;  will  pay  $40  per  month 
with  hoard  and  20%  on  all  net  profits.  Address 
BOX  164,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — On  farm,  competent  woman  for  plain 
working  and  general  housework;  no  washing; 
$40  monthly:  no  objection  to  one  child;  not  a 
housekeeper’s  position;  those  looking 
porary  place  need  not  apply.  MRS.  J.  H.  hlAK- 
BISON,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED — Couple  without  children  to  take 
charge  of  boarding  house  on  large  estate; 
hoard  12  men;  woman  must,  he  good  cook  and 
neat  housekeeper;  man  for  general  farm  work; 
supplies  furnished  by  owner;  references  re¬ 
quired  as  to  ability  and  character;  wages  $100 
and  found.  BOX  598,  East  Greenwich,  It.  I. 

HERDSMAN  WANTED — Married  herdsman  for 
small  herd  of  prize  Guernsey  cattle;  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  all  branches  of  the  work  and 
he  able  to  handle  men;  one  with  proven  ability 
preferred.  Address  ADVERTISER  9608,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Young  man  on  farm:  experience  net 
necessary;  write  for  further  information. 
ADVERTISER  9614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  many  years’  thorough  exper¬ 
ience  in  all  branches,  Is  open  for  good  posi¬ 
tion;  expect  full  charge.  ADVERTISER  9611, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  Cornell  graduate,  past 
two  years  manager  of  a  plant  of  2,000  layers 
and  20'000-egg  incubator  capacity,  due  to  owner 
going  into  other  business,  is  open  for  position  as 
working  manager;  best  references.  F.  H. 
IIEUER,  care  F.  M.  Beasley,  Cheshire.  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  16  years’  experience, 
thorough,  practical,  wishes  position;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  9613,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Or  exchange  for  farm,  six-room 
cottage,  with  two  acres  land;  suitable  raising 
chickens  or  small  fruits;  located  center  of  best 
town.  Orange  County;  near  high  school.  WM. 
TATOR,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Carload  lots  or 
less.  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

HONEY — Light  extracted,  Autumn  (lower  honey; 

none  finer:  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15:  de¬ 
livered  third  postal  zone.  H.  It.  LYON,  Cran¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 

HONEY  —  Pure,  extracted;  a  rich  Southern 
honey;  a  blend  of  many  flowers,  in  60-lb.  cans, 
1  can  to  case.  $7;  2  cans  to  case,  $13:  in  10-lb. 
pails.  $1,  $2,  or  $20  a  dozen.  FULLER’S 

APIARIES,  R.  1,  Helena,  Ark. 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE— Carload  lots.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wampsville,  N  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Finest  quality;  prices  right; 

satisfaction  guaranteed;  delivered  anywhere; 
circular  free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS,  Altoona,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  3.000  capacity  Candee  incu¬ 
bator;  also  two  24-hover  Candee  brooding  sys¬ 
tems;  complete.  THE  EDGEWATER  FARM, 
R.  I).  6,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

-  —  -  '  ■  -  '1 

FRESH  old-style  hop  yeast  cakes;  keep  perfectly 
six  months;  send  30c  money  order  for  large 
supply  and  surprise  your  family  with  your  bread. 
MISS  H.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six.  Mo. 

FOR  SALE — One  35-light  Pilot  acetylene  light¬ 
ing  plant,  with  fixtures  and  shades;  all  in 
good  order;  suitable  for  a  10  or  12-room  house. 
JOSEPH  S.  WILFORD.  Elba,  N.  Y. 
- 1 

DELICIOUS  pure  blended  cane  and  maple  syrup, 
$2.00  gal.;  6  gals,  or  more.  $1.75  gal.;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed:  cash  with  order.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


FIVE-ROOM  furnished  house,  on  lake  front; 

boat,  oranges,  grapefruit,  strawberries,  gar¬ 
den,  fishing,  hunting;  $300  for  six  months. 
CAROLINE  PUTNEY,  Avon  Park,  Fla.  


FOR  SALE — 75-acre  farm;  30  acres  tillable,  45 

second  growth  timber;  fruit;  six-room,  fur¬ 
nished  house,  barn,  chicken  coop;  %  mile  to 
improved  State  road;  for  $2,100;  no  agents. 
WALTER  S.  McKINNEY,  Wilseyville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tractor,  farm,  184  acres,  stock  and 
tools;  30  implements,  or  farm  separately;  new 
eight-room  house;  barn  for  60  head;  near  eight 
stations;  pays  good  dividends;  terms  easy:  write 
for  price  and  details.  ADVERTISER  9597,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN — American,  29,  mar¬ 
ried;  best  of  reference;  college  training;  a 
maker  of  records:  Holsteins  or  Guernseys.  H. 
K.,  care  Mr.  H.  Stryker,  41  Jones  Avenue,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WORKING  housekeeper,  capable  and  good  cook, 
seeks  position  where  is  no  objection  to  a  boy 
2%  years  old;  comfortable  living  quarters  de¬ 
sired'.  ADVERTISER  9(515,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  28,  single,  open  for  position  De¬ 
cember  1;  private  place:  prefer  furnished;  best 
references.  LEO  MURl’HY.  45  Gory  Brook 
Road,  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN — Practical,  single.  American;  ex¬ 
pert  calf  raiser,  feeder,  litter;  will  do  testing 
and  keep  records;  four  references  and  recom¬ 
mendation;  $100  month  and  board.  FRED 
PFEFFER,  Route  2,  Birdsboro,  Pa. 

FARMER,  married,  wants  position  November  15 
as  working  manager  or  foreman  on  private 
estate;  experienced;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  productive  farm  of  110  acres;  good  build¬ 
ings;  Central  New  York.  Address  owner, 
ADVERTISER  9599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  farm:  accommodate  500 

layers;  good  buildings;  four  acres  land;  six- 
room  house,  barn;  State  road;  price  $3,100.  H. 
B.  RAYMOND,  Southbury,  Conn. 


FARMER,  gardener,  superintendent,  wishes 
position;  practical  life  experience  all  branches; 
married;  Danish;  references.  ADVERTISER 
9020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EX-SERVICE  MAN,  28.  single,  references,  ex¬ 
perience  A.  R.  O.  work,  calf  raising,  breed¬ 
ing,  farm  accounts,  capable  of  handling  all  kinds 
of  machinery,  open  for  responsible  position;  give 
particulars  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  9621, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  who  has  made  good,  desires 
position  where  good  results  are  required  and 
appreciated.  ROLAND  MOLLER,  Newtown, 

Conn. 


WANTED  —  To  rent,  with  option  of  buying, 
small  place  withing  commuting  distance  of 
New  York;  house  must  have  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  place  suitable  for  raising  poultry. 
FRITZ  NOWACK,  634  East  Sixth  Street,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 


VIRGINIA  poultry  farm,  15  acres,  residence  and 
poultry  houses,  strictly  modern;  located  on 
highway,  steam  and  electric  road;  one  mile  to 
college  town;  fifteen  to  Richmond;  mild  Win¬ 
ters.  For  price  and  terms  write  owner, 
ADVERTISER  9605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


41-ACRE  FARM — 12  miles  from  Reading;  good 
buildings;  $1,800.  E.  ENDRES,  Robesonia,  Pa. 


FOR  RALE — Traeford  attachment  for  Ford  car; 

new;  $100.  EDWARD  HUTCHINS,  Fennville, 
Mich. 


PURE  HONEY— 1921  extracted;  60-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover.  $8.80;  buckwheat,  $7.00; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  3rd  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15;  buckwheat.  $1.90;  write  for  special  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Several  390-egg  Cyphers  incubators. 

I).  L.  CLARKE  &  SONS,  162  West  River 
Street,  Milford,  Conn. 


ENDION  HONEY  CHOCOLATES— Buy  for  your 
children  chocolate  coated  honey;  they  crave 
sweets;  why  not  give  them  the  best?  Order  now 
for  Thanksgiving;  $1.00  per  lb.,  postpaid. 
“ENDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Prairie  State,  Cyphers,  Buffalo  in¬ 
cubators.  NELSON’S  HATCHERY,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


1,000  BUSHELS  buckwheat  for  sale.  ALBERT 
PUTNAM.  R.  D.  No.  1.  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 43  acres;  general  farm;  level;  30 
tillable;  price  $2,800;  half  cash.  A.  SPADA, 
Califon,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  SALE— 200-acre  dairy  and  general  farm  in 

Greene  County;  well  watered;  large  house  and 
barn:  timber:  near  village.  OWNER,  Box  1, 
Freehold.  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — Rent  or  shares,  good  place,  all 
stocked  and  equipped,  on  or  near  State  road, 
bv  an  experienced  and  competent  farmer;  best 
of  reference  or  personal  interview.  Address 
EDW.  SOUTHERN,  Box  31,  Vaiatle.  N.  Y. 

WANTED _ Ten  to  100  acres,  suitable  for  poul¬ 

try  with  or  without-  buildings;  1 1 r e f e r a H 1  y  on 
or  near  electric  light  and  ’phone  line.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9616,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— Delivered  to  3rd 
postal  zone.  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1.15;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $1:  10-lb.  pail,  $2.10  and  $1.90  :  60-lb. 
can,  $0  and  $8;  160-lb.  keg.  delivered  by  freight, 
12c  and  10c  lb.  N.  L.  STEVENS,  Venice  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

KNITTING  YARN — Three-ply  guaranteed  all 
virgin  (new)  wool,  white,  gray,  brown,  red, 
blue,  green,  black;  $2.50  per  lb.;  two  or  more 
lbs.  at  $2.25  per  lb.  Hand-knit  socks,  sizes 
10%,  IT,  11%,  12,  $1.25  per  pair.  Heavy  fringe 
mittens,  $3  per  pair.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  Couders- 
port.  Pa. 

WANTED — Incubator  of  four  to  six  thousand 
capacity;  ,  old  style  Candee  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9604,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

■  —  ■  -  - 

WANTED — One-man  stump  puller;  first-class 
condition;  state  make,  when  purchased,  weight 
and  lowest  cash  price,  freight  prepaid.  CHAS. 
E.  STROUSE,  Jr.,  Dorothy,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  6  tons  medium 
size  half  sugar  mangel  beets:  $16  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  R.  K.  LARKIN,  Route  2,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

- - - 1 

EXTRACTED  HONEY— Clover,  10  lbs.  delivered 
3rd  zone,  $2.15;  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  10 
lbs.,  $1.90;  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  2nd  zone.  15c  less;  4th 
zone,  add  25c  3rd  zone  rate;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  H.  F.  WILLIAMS.  Romulus.  N.  Y. 

HANDY  homemade  saw  outfits,  with  22  and  18- 
inch  circular  cross  and  rip  saw  and  tilting 
buck;  complete;  $30.  LLOYD  GOLDSBORO,  R- 
2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


With  This 


1 1  Will 
Trust 
You 

^Gladly. 


PITTSBURGH 


nights’  use  return  the  mattress  and  blanket;  your  first  payment 

rt  /~l  »-»  I  I  _ _  _ _ _ 1 L? 1  *11  1  /»  1  1  m  i  .  -  _  .  _  _ 


To  do  each  day’s  work  cheer¬ 
fully,  with  a  song  in  your  heart; 
to  be  happy  and  healthy  and 
strong  you  must  rest  well — you 
must  greet  each  morn  clear¬ 
eyed  and  buoyant  from  a  per¬ 
fect  night’s  rest. 

That  this  fine,  thick,  springy,  high-class  luxurious  mattress  will 
give  perfect  repose,  and  beautify  any  bed  in  which  it  is  placed, 
i  than  guarantee,  I  let  you,  yourself,  decide  after  a  Full 
Months  Trial.  at  My  Risk.  Just  $1  with  order  brings  the 
mattress  right  into  your  home  and  with  it  comes  the  FINE  BLANKET 
described  opposite.  When  the  mattress  and  blanket  arrive  be¬ 
gin  to  use  them  both  just  as  if  they  were  your  own.  If  the 
mattress  does  not  SELL  ITSELF  to  you — if  you  are  not  satis- 


This  picture  shows 
how  the  mattress  is 
built  —  layer  upon 
layer  of  felt.  This 
construe t ion 
guarantees  a  pen¬ 
man  en  t,  even , 
luxurious  restful¬ 
ness  and  prevents 
lumping. 


•to  show  that 


ALL  PRICES  SLASHED! 


You  have  been  waiting  and  wishing  for  prices  to  come  down.  You 
have  been  waiting  for  the  time  to  arrive — the  sensible,  safe,  eco¬ 
nomical  time  —  for  you  to  brighten  up  your  home  with  new  furni¬ 
ture.  I  say  to  you  this  time  has  arrived.  It  is  here  NOW,  TODAY! 
I  am  now  ready  to  present  to  you  the  EASIEST  way  to  replace  your  old 


j  9ost  a  big,  choice,  soft,  warm,  double 

nd  this  blanket  and  the  mattress  both  right  away, 
order.  This  blanket  is  72  x  80  inches;  full  size  fordouble 
warm,  serviceable,  first  choice,  high  grade  cotton.  Its 

UIJ^  | _ .1 J  color  is  rich  gray, 

with  attractive 
blue  border. 
Remember  this 
,  blanket  is  a 
\  Prize  to  The 
f  Prompt;  to 
\  be  safe 
send  your 
Z&k  order 
gSaSgl  today. 


Z  w  you  me  r  way  to  replace  your  old  worn 

out  things  with  furniture  and  furnishings  you  will  be  proud  to  have.  Don’t  buy 

a  single  thing  until  you  have  seen  my  Big,  New,  J 
Send  for  Thi<i  Free  Bo°k  Of  Startling  Bargains.  I  guarantee  Bt 
0  __  that  you  can  do  better  with  me  than  you  can  ifia 


macwixl 


in  your  home  stores  or  anywhere  else.  I  guar-  i 
antee  that  my  Prices  are  the  Lowest,  and  my  I 
Terms  the  Easiest.  No  matter  what  you  buy, ' 
you  can  pay  in  little,  never- missed  monthly 
payments.  And  best 
of  all,  you  don’t  take 
a  single  chance  when 
you  deal  with  Spear. 

Everything  I  sell  is 
sent  on  30  Days’  Free 
Trial  and  Use  in  Your 
Own  Home.  You  get 
All  Your  Money  Back 
if  your  satisfaction  is 
i  not  complete.  Re- 
%  member,  mv  Free 


Thousands  of  Bargafnsin 
Everything  for  the  Home 

Price*  Cut  30  tm  dO% 
Now  at  Rock  Bottom 

Furniture  Lamps 

Bedding  Enamel  Cook- 

Springs  ing  Sets 

Mattresses  Aluminnm 

Bed  Spreads  Ware 
Rugs  Refrigerators 

Carpets  Washing 

Linoleum  Machines 

Lace  Curtains  Sewing 
Portieres  Machines 

Dishes  Guns 

Baby  Silverware 
■■  Carriages  Clocks 
•  ■  Glassware  Cameras 
S  Stoves  Victrolas 
Paints,  etc. 


run  | 
Ooubfet 
Bed  1 
Size,  ' 
72  x  80 
Inches 


SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-2,  ^Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  at  once  Felt  Mattress  and  Blanket,  as  de-  g 
scribed  above.  Enclosed  is  $1.00  first  payment.  It  is  under-  ■  Ranfl«S 
stood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  30  days’  trial  I  am  satisfied,  ■  ^7 

I  will  send  you  $1.00  Monthly.  Order  No.  MA1375.  Total 
price,  $13.85.  Send  me  your  Big,  Free  Catalog  also. 

Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 

Name, . . . . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  &  No. . . . . . 

Post  Office . State . 

If  vour  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  this  line. 

Send  Shipment  to . 

FRFF  If  you  want  The  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X hen  T~ 

CATALOG  and  write  your  name  and  address  on  above  lines.  I 


President 


■►SPEAR  &  CO 


Depl.  H-2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


■  HOME  FURNISHERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA 
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Fun  on  Grandfather’s  Farm 


This  improved  ^2  2  <  59 

Columbia  Grafonola 

now  costs  only  *i<Oes 


When  you  pay 
your  good  money 
for  a  phonograph, 
get  a  modern 
instrument 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  buy 
any  one  of  the  latest  model  Col¬ 
umbia  Grafonolas  for  less  money 
than  you  would  pay  for  an  older 
design  of  phonograph  without  any 
of  these  improvements? 

Look  them  all  over.  Then  go  to 
some  Columbia  store  and  check 
up  item  by  item  and  value  for 
value 

When  you  pay  out  your  good 
money  for  a  phonograph,  get  your 
full  money’s  worth. 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


Did  you  know  that 
Bizet,  his  genius 
scorned  and  unrecog¬ 
nized,  died  of  a  broken 
heart  at  the  utter  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  Carmen  ? 

Read  it  in 

The  Lure  of  Music 

On  sale  at  all  Columbia 
dealers  and  most  book  stores 


Standard  Models  from  $30  up 
Period  Designs  from  $335  up  to  $2100 


The  Essentials  of  Mushroom  Culture 


and  if  the  weather  is  cold  heat  is  turned  on.  In  a 
few  days  the  temperature  in  the  beds  will  begin 
rising,  which  should  be  watched  carefully.  When 
it  reaches  100  or  105  degrees  turn  off  the  heat  and 
open  all  the  ventilators  to  allow  it  to  drop  to  80 
degrees,  which  is  about  right  for  spawning.  If  the 
surface  of  the  manure  has  become  very  dry  sprinkle 
lightly  with  water  about  24  hours  before  the  spawn 
is  planted.  Each  bottle  of  spawn  is  broken  into  40 
pieces  and  a  piece  planted  each  11  in.  or  12  in. 
square.  The  planting  is  done  by  lifting  up  a  small 
portion  of  manure,  inserting  the  spawn  in  its  place 
about  1  y2  in.  below  the  surface,  and  firming  the 
manure  back  into  place.  Immediately  after  planting 
the  beds  are  tamped  solid  with  a  board. 

CASING. — Four  weeks  later  the  beds  should  be 
cased  with  about  1  in.  of  good  sifted  loam.  The  soil 


Some  Two-story  Corn.  Fig.  559.  ( See  Next  Page) 

should  be  firmed  the  same  as  the  manure.  The  tem¬ 
perature  during  this  period  until  the  mushrooms 
show  above  the  soil  should  be  kept  between  G5  and 
70  degrees.  About  six  weeks  elapse  from  planting 
the  spawn  until  the  first  mushrooms  appear.  As 
soon  asi  the  mushrooms  come  into  sight  the  temper¬ 
ature  should  be  lowered  to  GO  degrees,  and  when  the 
crop  is  coming  on  heavy  drop  to  56  degrees. 

WATERING. — This  is  possibly  the  most  difficult 
operation  connected  with  the  business  Most  growers 
will  not  apply  a  drop  of  water  from  the  time  the 
spawn  is  planted  until  the  first  mushrooms  are  the 
size  of  a  large  pea.  We  have  tried  watering  very 
lightly  several  times  before  the  crop  showed  above 
the  soil  and  did  not  see  any  injury,  though  a  heavy 
watering  before  a  large  lot  of  mushrooms  are  in 
sight  will  invariably  cause  heavy  loss.  Water  must 
never  be  applied  during  the  first  two  breaks  so 
heavily  that  it  soaks  the  top  covering  of  soil  and 
penetrates  the  manure,  though  the  soil  must  be  wet 
through.  After  the  first  two  or  three  breaks  a  little 


more  water  can  be  used,  as  the  active  spawn  near 
the  surface  of  the  manure  becomes  exhausted  and 
the  moisture  must  penetrate  deeper  to  reach  the  live 
spawn.  The  word  “break,”  as  used  above,  means  a 
crop.  A  crop  will  cut  off  so  clean  that  there  may 
not  be  a  mushroom  in  sight,  and  after  watering 
another  heavy  break  or  crop  will  come  through  the 
soil.  The  water  should  be  applied  when  the  mush¬ 
rooms  are  very  small.  If  watered  when  they  are 
half  grown  many  of  them  will  become  black  spotted, 
which  will  greatly  impair  their  value.  After  a  crop 
is  picked  off  all  decayed  stubs  and  small  decayed 
mushroom  should  be  removed,  the  holes  filled  with 
sifted  soil  and  the  beds  watered. 

HARVESTING. — 'Mushrooms  should  be  pulled  out 
of  the  soil  with  a  twisting  motion.  If  a  few  mature 
in  a  large  cluster  of  small  size  buttons  they  can  be 
cut  out,  and  some  of  the  small  ones 
may  mature.  They  should  be  picked 
before  the  veil  breaks  when  in  the  but¬ 
ton  form.  After  the  veil  breaks  in 
shipping  they  are  usually  marked  as 
broilers,  and  sell  at  a  reduced  price. 
It  is  easy  to  learn  when  they  are  at  the 
right  stage  for  pulling  by  placing  the 
fingers  underneath  the  head.  If  they 
are  firm  around  the  stem  they  are  not 
through  growing.  If  soft  they  are 
ready  to  come  off.  Some  of  the  present 
bottle  spawn  will  mature  very  large 
mushrooms.  We  have  had  some  to 
weigh  as  high  as  12  ounces  each. 

FUNGUS  TROUBLES.  —  The  new 
spawn  appears  to  be  superior  to  the  old 
brick  spawn  as  eliminating  some  of  the 
uncertainty,  but  has  evidently  intro¬ 
duced  a  disease  that  we  did  not  know 
of  to  any  great  extent  before,  a  rough, 
irregular  fungus  growth,  white  in  color, 
and  of  every  conceivable  shape  and 
size  grown  in  the  beds.  The  growth  is 
very  rapid,  and  if  not  checked  as  soon 
as  it  appears  the  entire  crop  will  be 
ruined  in  a  few  weeks.  I  know  of 
some  houses  that  were  put  entirely  out 
of  bearing  by  this  fungus.  That  it  is 
in  the  spawn  is  pretty  clearly  proven 
by  the  fact  that  it  shows  up  with  the 
first  mushrooms  on  an  entirely  new 
place.  Experienced  growers  tell  me 
they  pour  a  small  quantity  of  gasoline 
on  the  fungus  and  ignite  it,  then  take 
a  clean  piece  of  paper  and  lift  it  out 
with  a  little  of  the  adjoining  soil  and 
burn  them.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
keep  the  disease  from  spreading.  If 
this  is  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  first 
growth  is  seen  they  can  be  kept  partly 
under  control.  The  spores  of  this  fun¬ 
gus  germinate  very  readily  and  rapidly, 
and  a  house  in  which  they  appear  must 
be  thoroughly  fumigated  before  another 
crop  is  planted.  Some  use  the  fumes  of 
sulphur,  sprinkling  with  lysol  and 
vaporizing  formaldehyde,  and  tell  me 
that  after  all  this  trouble  and  expense 
the  disease  showed  up  in  the  new  crop 
as  bad  as  in  the  former  one.  This 
Summer  we  filled  our  houses  with  live 
steam  at  a  pressure  of  20  to  50  lbs.  for 
four  to  six  hours.  We  had  it  so  hot  that  resin  ran 
out  of  the  bench  boards.  We  then  used  formalde¬ 
hyde  so  strong  that  we  could  not  get  in  the  house  for 
several  days.  The  mushroom  crop  is  coming  on  now, 
but  the  disease  came  first,  and  is  coming  again  and 
again  very  consistently. 

EXPERIMENT  NEEDED. — While  it  is  jxossible  by 
close  attention  to  details  to  grow  some  mushrooms 
with  bottle  spawn,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  short 
cut  to  riches,  and  the  beginner  should  rather  go  slow 
and  experiment  than  plunge  heavily  upon  a  crop  as 
fickle  as  this  one.  The  spawn  is  not  manufactured 
in  large  quantities  at  the  present,  and  can  be  had 
only  on  order.  Without  a  doubt  your  seedsman  can 
procure  some  of  it  for  you,  but  before  going  ahead  it 
may  be  well  to  make  sure  of  your  supply  when  you 
want  it.  It  must  be  used  several  days  after  it  leaves 
the  grower,  and  arrangements  must  be  made  to  get 
it  when  the  temperature  of  your  beds  is  right.  We 
order  ours  ahead  as  nearly  as  we  can  figure  the  date, 
then  go  for  it  when  the  temperature  is  right.  We 


AN  UNCERTAIN  CROP. — A  number  of  years  ago 
we  tried  mushroom  growing  with  sufficient  suc¬ 
cess  to  embark  rather  extensively  and  expensively 
upon  this  erratic  crop.  Eventually  the  income 
dwindled  so  decidedly  and  consistently,  while  the 
expenses  remained  stationary,  that  lack  of  funds 
compelled  us  to  quit  some  thousands  of  dollars  on 
the  debit  side.  Now,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  we  are 
at  it  again ;  rather  on  a  more  extensive  basis  than 
formerly.  This  is  our  second  season,  and  the  loss 
of  several  crops  last  year  has  shown  us  where  we 
have  made  mistakes,  and  taught  us* that  inattention 
to  necessary  details  will  prove  more  destructive  to 
profits  with  this  crop  than  any  other  crop  with  which 
I  am  familiar. 

NEW-STYLE  SPAWN. — This  new  venture  differs 
from  our  former  attempts  only  in  the  superior 
method  of  manufacture  of  the  spawn, 
which  eliminates  some  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty,  provided  growing  conditions  are 
just  right.  This  new  spawn  reaches  us 
in  a  semi-plastic  condition  in  quart 
milk  bottles.  The  old-style  spawn  was 
in  a  flat  brick  form,  and  so  hard  that 
a  sharp  hatchet  was  necessary  to  cut 
it  up.  We  have  found  the  new  crop 
will  produce  a  crop  only  where  there  is 
no  relaxation  of  attention  to  all  the 
details  that  were  necessary  to  success 
with  the  old-style  brick  spawn. 

THE  MUSHROOM  HOUSE.— There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  structures 
used  for  mushroom  growing — disused 
cellars,  cellars  of  dwelling-houses,  un¬ 
used  portions  of  barns,  abandoned 
mines,  etc.,  though  the  larger  portion 
of  the  crop  is  produced  in  especially 
constructed  houses.  The  cellar,  cave 
or  mine  is  an  ideal  growing  location 
during  late  Summer,  Fall  and  Spring, 
but  will  not  be  of  much  value  during 
cold  weather  unless  heated  to  maintain 
at  least  50  degrees,  though  56  to  60 
degrees  give  better  results.  Another 
method  of  using  an  unheated  cellar 
■would  be  to  permit  the  beds  to  freeze 
during  the  Winter,  simply  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  them,  and  when  warm 
weather  comes  along  the  beds  will  come 
into  bearing  the  same  as  though  pro¬ 
duction  had  not  been  interfered  with. 

Any  number  of  benches  may  be  erected, 
one  above  the  other,  leaving  a  space  of 
from  14  to  16  in.  between.  The  beds 
should  be  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  wide,  the  side 
boards  for  retaining  manure  and  soil  S 
in.  deep,  and  walks  20  to  24  in.  wide. 

The  houses  especially  constructed  for 
growing  mushrooms  are  erected  with 
either  hollow  tile  walls  or  double  board 
walls  filled  with  planer  shavings.  The 
latter  construction  is  not  very  durable. 

The  roof  is  double,  and  is  packed  with 
5  in.  to  6  in.  of  shavings.  The  special 
house  is  usually  12  ft.  to  16  ft.  high, 
and  contains  five  to  six  beds,  one  above 
the  other.  Sufficient  radiation  is  in¬ 
stalled  to  maintain  70  degrees  or  even 
higher. 

PREPARING  THE  BEDS.  —  Horse 
manure  is  the  only  medium,  and  it  must  be  fresh 
and  reasonably  free  from  firefang.  It  can  be  col¬ 
lected  on  the  farm  or  shipped  from  the  nearest  large 
city.  On  the  farm  it  can  be  collected  for  several 
weeks,  adding  the  fresh  to  the  former  collection  each 
week,  and  using  all  together,  adding  soil  and  water. 
The  manure  should  be  placed  on  a  square  or  oblong 
pile  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  turned  over  four  or  five 
times  at  intervals  of  a  week,  requiring  four  weeks 
to  compost.  A  large  amount  of  water  will  have  to 
be  added  the  first  few  turnings  to  eliminate  fire- 
fang,  and  about  4  in.  of  loam  placed  over  the  top 
each  time  the  pile  is  turned.  When  ready  to  be  made 
into  beds  in  the  house  there  should  be  sufficient 
moisture  incorporated  to  show  on  the  outer  edge  if 
a  portion  is  pressed  hard,  but  not  enough  to  drop  off. 
The  color  of  the  manure  when  satisfactorily  treated 
will  be  black  and  the  straw  fibers  rather  short.  The 
beds  are  made  up  by  tramping  6  in.  to  7  in.  of 
manure  solidly  into  place  and  leveling  off  the  top 
evenly.  When  the  house  is  filled  all  doors  are  closed, 
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can  do  this  easily,  as  it  is  made  only  35  miles  from 
our  home.  It  will  carry  all  right  by  express  or  par¬ 
cel  post  if  the  distance  is  not  too  great  and  there  is 
no  delay,  provided  the  bottles  are  broken  off  as  soon 
as  it  arrives.  It  is  hard  work  and  sometimes  pretty 
uncertain,  but  there  is  the  consolation  that  whether 
or  not  you  get  any  mushrooms  you  have  a  lot  of 
manure  in  fine  shape  fer  any  garden  crop  you  wish 

to  grow.  ELMER  .T.  WEAVER. 

Pennsylvania. 


New  Possibilities  in  Potato  Culture 

On  page  1277  a  correspondent  discussed  the 
difference  between  live  stock  farming  and  chemical 
farming  in  its  effect  upon  the  soil.  In  this  particular 
case  the  farm  was  largely  given  to  potatoes,  with 
cover  crops  to  follow.  As  the  early  potatoes  may  be 
dug  in  July,  the  rye  or  other  crops  seeded  at  once 
will  have  time  to  make  a  full  growth.  The  live  stock 
farmer  who  claims  to  keep  his  soil  productive  with 
manure  alone  often  overlooks  two  things.  In  every 
qi'art  of  milk  and  every  pound  of  live  animal  that 
be  sells  a  certain  amount  of  lime,  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  leaves  his  farm,  never  to  return 
unless  it  is  brought  back  in  some  other  form.  If  he 
buys  feed  or  grows  clover  or  Alfalfa,  the  farmer  gets 
part  of  the  nitrogen  back,  but  the  other  elements 
must  be  supplied  in  some  way.  The  element  phos¬ 
phorus  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be  needed  on  our 
Eastern  farms,  and  it  is  always  good  practice  to  use 
some  form  of  phosphate  with  the  manure.  The  live 
stock  farmer  who  buys  little  feed  and  no  fertilizer 
cannot  expect  to  provide  enough  manure  to  cover  all 
his  fields  each  year.  He  will  be  more  inclined  to 
crowd  most  of  the  manure  on  the  corn  and  let  other 
fields  go.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  will 
find  that  some  fields  are  growing  stronger,  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Some  live  stock  farmers  will  not 
admit  that  soil  can  be  kept  up  at  a  profit  by  using 
chemicals  and  cover  crops,  yet  the  most  profitable 
farming  in  this  country  is  conducted  on  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  For  example,  there  are  many  potato  growers 
who  keep  practically  no  live  stock  and  buy  no  ma¬ 
nure.  By  keeping  the  bare  land  covered  with  a 
quick-growing  manurial  crop  they  fill  the  soil  with 
organic  marter  and  this,  with  chemicals,  will  main¬ 
tain  the  land  in  good  condition.  With  the  use  of 
Hubam  clover  this  can  be  done  to  even  better  advan¬ 
tage.  The  Hubam  is  a  legume,  and  withal  is  the 
fastest  growing  Summer  crop  we  have  yet  found. 
But  how  many  years  may  potatoes  be  safely  grown 
on  the  same  soil?  There  are  some  farmers  who  have 
a  limited  amount  of  land,  all  well  suited  to  potatoes. 
By  plowing  in  green  cover  crops  each  year  they  keep 
the  soil  in  fair  condition,  but  how  long  can  this  be 
continued  without  great  danger  from  scab?  By  using 
certified  seed  there  is  little  danger  of  introducing 
scab,  and  we  believe  that  the  use  of  inoculated  sul¬ 
phur  will  keep  the  disease  in  check.  In  fact,  we 
think  it  might  even  be  possible  to  use  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  ground  limestone  to  increase  a  legume  cover 
crop  and  then  by  using  inoculated  sulphur  on  the 
seed,  and  in  the  drill,  prevent  the  growth  of  scab. 
If  this  works  out  as  we  believe  it  will,  potato 
growers  will  have  a  new  advantage. 


Some  New  York  State  Corn 

HE  photograph  from  which  the  picture  at  Fig. 
559  was  made  is  sent,  us  by  Mrs.  Jane  Corell  of 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  The  variety  is  Whitecap 
yellow  dent,  purchased  of  a  local  seedsman  two  years 
ago.  with  home  seed  selected  from  that  lot.  The  soil 
is  a  Dunkirk  clay  loam.  The  field  had  been  in  grapes 
for  29  years.  Then  it  was  planted  to  popcorn  and 
beans  and  then  to  tomatoes  for  two  years,  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  being  used.  Then  they  put  on  about 
10  tons  to  the  acre  of  barnyard  manure  and  planted 
corn,  and  this  year  the  same  ground  was  given  a 
c-cat  of  ground  limestone.  The  corn  was  planted 
May  27,  the  picture  being  taken  on  September  12. 
This  corn  measured  12  ft.  2  in.  It  was  planted 
3  ft.  0  in.  apart  each  way,  and  made  an  even  stand 
ail  over  the  field  of  2^  acres.  It  husked  out  about 
12  bushels  of  ears  to  the  acre.  The  actual  height  of 
the  corn  is  shown  in  the  picture  by  the  two  men,  one 
standing  on  the  ground  and  the  other  on  a  ladder. 
This  corn  shows  what  we  have  for  a  long  time 
claimed,  that  Avhen  planted  on  the  right  kind  of  soil 
and  properly  handled  the  corn  crop  in  New  York 
State  will  equal  or  even  surpass  crops  grown  in  the 
West.  Of  course  a  farmer  must  know  how  to  do  it. 
He  must  have  his  land  properly  prepared  and  take 
care  of  the  crop  right,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
instances  which  go  to  prove  that  when  the  work  is 
done  properly  New  York  farmers  can  produce  as 
much  corn  to  the  acre  as  any  other  farmers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 


Fertility  Lost  From  a  Dairy  Farm 

Will  a  dairy  farm  that  sells  all  the  milk  and  cream 
off  the  place  keep  the  ground  in  a  fertile  state  from  the 
manure  it  makes,  or  will  it  get  poor?  Will  it  keep  up 
fertility  by  adding  lime  and  phosphate  with  manure? 

Ohio.  e.  L.  z. 

TON  of  whole  milk  will  contain  in  even  figures 
12  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  4  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  4  lbs.  of  potash.  If  the  cows  in  a  herd  averaged 
three  tons  of  milk  a  year  the  milk  of  each  cow  would 
remove  from  the  farm  during  the  year  3(5  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  and  12  lbs.  each  of  potash  and  phosphoric 


acid.  For  a  herd  of  25  cows  this  loss  would  be 
represented  in  the  following  table: 

Nitrogen  I’Ijos.  Actd  Potash 

25  cows,  1  year .  900  300  300 

25  cows.  10  years .  9.000  3.000  3,000 

25  cows,  20  years .  18,000  0.000  0,000 

This  means  a  loss  of  nitrogen  in  one  year  about 
equal  to  what  would  be  contained  in  90  tons  of 
stable  manure.  If  clover  or  Alfalfa  are  grown  on 
the  farm  and  fed  to  the  cows  there  will  be  some' 


A  Properly  Protected  Well.  Fig.  561 


gain  of  nitrogen  from  that  source,  but  we  all  know 
that  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  lost  through  drainage 
and  chemical  changes  which  turn  the  nitrogen  into 
ammonia.  Where  considerable  feed  is  bought  there 
is  a  gain  of  nitrogen  from  that  source,  but  counting 
the  losses  from  poor  methods  of  handling  and  the 
amount  sent  away  in  the  milk,  not  one  dairy  farm 
in  20  can  accumulate  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  steady  and  continued  loss  of 
this  element  from  the  farm. 

The  loss  of  available  phosphorus  in  10  years  would 
be  3,000  lbs.,  or  the  amount  contained  in  11  tons  of 
acid  phosphate.  Where  feeds  are  purchased  some 
phosphorus  is  brought  to  the  farm,  but  counting  the 
losses  in  manure  handling  there  is  a  steady  decrease 
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in  the  amount  of  available  phosphorus  in  the  soil. 
As  for  the  potash,  there  is.  as  we  see  from  the  table, 
a  steady  loss  of  this  element.  As  a  rule  this  is  not 
so  serious  as  the  loss  of  phosphorus,  for  most  dairy 
farms  contain  considerable  clay  soil,  and  these  are 
usually  well  supplied  with  potash  naturally.  We 
must  also  remember  that  on  most  dairy  farms  the 
manure  is  not  applied  evenly  to  all  the  fields.  Where 
there  is  a  silo  the  main  object  is  to  produce  a  fine 
crop  of  corn,  and  thei'e  is  great  advantage  in  having 
the  cornfields  near  the  buildings.  Thus  it  usually 
happens  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  manure  is 
put  on  the  cornfields  close  by  the  buildings,  while 
Tie  fields  further  back  get  little  or  nothing.  The 
result  is  that  after  a  term  of  years  such  manuring 
results  in  making  some  fields  contribute  to  others, 
which  makes  an  uneven  fertility  of  the  farm.  We 
think  the  use  erf  a  crop  like  Hubam  clover  will,  in 
the  future,  do  much  to  help  that  condition.  The 
Hubam  can  be  seeded  in  the  grain  in  Spring  and 
give  a  great  crop  after  harvest  for  plowing  under. 
On  the  average  dairy  farm  there  is  a  steady  loss  of 
plant  food.  Where  clover  is  grown  the  greatest  loss 
is  in  phosphorus,  and  on  these  soils  the  farm  cannot 
be  kept  up  and  improved  unless  phosphates  are  used. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  use  them  is  to  add  about 
40  lbs.  to  each  load  of  manure  as  it  is  hauled  out 
and  spread.  We  think  it  pays  as  well  to  use  the 
phosphates  with  the  manure  as  it  does  to  feed  grain 
to  the  cows  when  they  have  >ilage  or  pasture.  Lime 
is  also  necessary  if  clover  and  Alfalfa  are  to  be 
grown.  There  may  be  some  farms  on  natural  lime¬ 
stone  land  that  will  not  respond  to  lime,  but  90  per 
cent  of  the  farms  which  have  been  40  years  or  more 
in  cultivation  cannot  give  full  production  without 
lime. 


Making  the  Well  Safe 

A  NEIGHBOR  of  ours  has  made  his  well  safe 
from  contamination,  as  shown  jn  Fig.  561.  by 
cementing  the  top  all  over,  so  that  no  surface  water 
can  get  in.  and  also  bringing  the  well  curbing  so  as 
to  extend  over  the  concrete  base.  The  water  lost  in 
j  umping  is  also  drained  away,  so  that  none  of  this 
can  soak  through  the  board  top  and  get  into  the 
well  again. 

The  well  shown  in  the  illustration  is  about  IS  ft. 
deep,  and  is  made  by  walling  up  with  large  sewer 
pipe,  2  ft.  in  diameter.  A  vein  of  water  flows  in 
nicely  at  the  bottom  and  the  sides  are  concreted,  so 
that  no  surface  water  can  get  in.  Water  at  this 
depth  is  pure,  and  generally  only  becomes’  con¬ 
taminated  from  outside  sources.  An  additional 
feature  is  made  by  building  a  cupola,  which  aids  as 
protection  from  the  snow  and  elements. 

Ohio.  C.  M.  BAKER. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  following  note  is  written  from 
Kansas.  It  is  a  timely  warning,  for  this  nuisance 
of  the  open  top  well  is  a  great  menace  to  health. 

‘‘In  traveling  through  the  country  I  am  surprised 
at  the  great  number  of  open  Avells  and  wells  with 
only  a  trap-door  or  loose  cover,  which  are  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  great  danger  to  the  lives  of  the 
children  on  these  farms.  As  I  believe  that  this  is 
partly  due  to  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  these 
farmers,  would  it.  not  be  well  for  you  to  publish  a 
warning  in  your  jiapcr  occasionally  against  this 
dangerous  condition,  as  many  children  lose  their 
lives  from  this  cause?”  a.  l.  potter. 


Singing  at  Farmers’  Meetings 

NE  of  the  finest  things  you  can  have  at  any 
farmers’  meeting  is  good  chorus  singing.  That 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  community.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  develop  song  writers  who  can  put 
local  history  and  sentiment  into  song.  Nothing  will 
keep  up  the  interest  in  a  meeting  so  well  as  a  well- 
trained  chorus,  and  few  things  will  do  more  to  keep 
up  local  pride  and  interest  than  good  songs.  This 
l:as  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  both  in  local 
and  national  affairs.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  great 
reasons  why  Denmark  has  been  able  to  make  such 
wonderful  strides  in  co-operative  work  is  the  fact 
that  the  song  writers  fitted  appropriate  words  to 
popular  melodies,  and  the  people  sang  them  when¬ 
ever  they  came  together.  The  average  American 
does  not  sing  enough.  Most  men  seem  to  regard 
singing  as  “woman's  work”  and  not  of  great  account. 
Woman’s  work  for  public  interest  is  now  fully  equal 
to  man’s,  and  in  many  cases  far  superior.  Sing! 


Ix  a  race  of  carrier  pigeons  from  Washington  to  New 
York,  New  Jersey  birds  won  first,  second  and  third 
places.  These  birds  made  the  distance  in  about  4 *4 
hours. 
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Concrete  Dam  for  Ice  Pond 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  picture  and  detailed 
information  of  a  concrete  and  stone  dam  in  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  I  want  some  good  advice  on  building  a  dam  ;  can 
get  50  loads  of  stoue  from  an  old  wall.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  I  need.  This  dam  is  for  an  ice  pond.  Fish, 
bullheads  and  suckers,  have  thriven  in  there.  What 
other  kind  would  be  good?  They  are  all  gone  now,  as 
1  took  out  the  old  dam,  which  was  defective  and  weak. 
The  soil  is  sand ;  pond  covers  an  acre,  fed  by  springs ; 
only  a  little  creek  now  runs  continually.  Snapping 
turtles  are  a  nuisance,  preventing  keeping  any  ducks; 
I  know  of  no  way  of  exterminating  turtles.  M.  w.  P. 

New  York. 


spring-fed  water  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  grow  trout,  but  there  may  be  other  limit, 
ing  factors  making  this  impossible  or  at  least  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Cornell  University,  some  time  ago,  got  out 
a  bulletin  on  stocking  farm  fishponds,  and  no  doubt 
vou  can  get  the  desired  information  there,  r.  H.  s. 


they  will  find  out  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
skill,  a  great  deal  of  sweat  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  common  sense  to  work  it  out. 


IIE  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company  recommends 
a  dam  of  the  so-called  gravity  type,  as  being 


A  New  Jersey  Strawberry  Patch 

TIIE  picture  at  Fig.  563  shows  a  strawberry  patch 
grown  by  R.  W.  Costner  of  Bergen  County,  New 
Jersey.  This  shows  something  of  what  can  be  done 
under  close  or  intense  cultivation.  Early  in  the 
Spring,  on  March  11,  to  be  exact,  this  strip  of  land. 


the  cheapest  concrete  dam  for  small  installations,  containing  something  over  one-third  of  an  acre,  was 
The  cross  section  of  such  a  dam  is 


shown  in  the  sketch.  Fig.  560.  A  trench 
is  first  made  across  the  bed  of  the 
stream  about  2  ft.  in  depth,  or  deeper 
if  necessary,  to  insure  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion.  or  to  get  down  to  an  impervious 
layer  of  earth,  thus  preventing  seepage 
under  the  dam. 

As  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
cut,  the  dam  is  about  iy>  ft.  thick  at 
the  crest  and  4  ft.  thick  at  the  base. 

This  with  the  foundation  of  2x4  ft. 
cross  section  will  require  the  use  of  30 
cubic  feet  of  material  for  each  lineal 
foot  of  the  dam  where  it  is  built  to  the 
full  height.  At  the  ends  where  it  ex¬ 
tends  back  into  the  bank  this  size  will 
be  lessened  somewhat. 

The  concrete  used  may  be  a  lean  mix¬ 
ture.  one  part  cement,  three  parts  sand 
and  six  parts  gravel  being  sufficient  if 
the  materials  are  clean,  well  graded 
and  properly  handled.  It  is  best  to 
screen  the  gravel  before  using  it.  then 
recombine  it  in  the  proper  proportions, 
considering  all  material  that  passes  a 
14 -in.  mesh  screen  as  sand,  and  that 
retained  by  it  as  gravel  or  stone.  This 
is  necessary,  because  most  bank-run 
gravel  contains  too  large  a  proportion 
of  sand. 

Tn  mass  work  of  this  kind  ltnny 
large  field  stones  may  be 'imbedded, 
making  it  possible  to  have  them  form 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  mass.  They 
should  be  clean,  should  not  touch  each 
other  in  the  mass  and  should  be  “jog¬ 
gled"  with  a  bar  when  placing  to  insure 
that  the  concrete  makes  contact  all 
around  them. 

Using  the  mixture  given  and  assum¬ 
ing  the  use  of  one-third  field  stones  in 
the  mass,  the  dam  in  question  would 
require  about  10  cubic  feet  of  field 
stone,  one  barrel  of  cement.  12  cubic 
feet  of  sand  and  24  cubic  feet  of 
screened  gravel  or  crushed  stone  for 
each  foot  in  length.  The  above  esti¬ 
mate  is  a  little  low  on  the  cement,  sand 
and  gravel,  but  possibly  the  field  stone 
may  be  increased  enough  to  cover  the 
deficiency. 

Building  a  dam  of  this  size  is  quite 
an  undertaking,  and  care  should  be 
exercised  to  see  that  foundations  are 
secure  and  that  forms  are  tight  and 
sufficiently  rigid  to  withstand  the 
stress  imposed  when  placing  the  con¬ 
crete.  It  is  well  to  leave  the  down¬ 
stream  form  in  place  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  after  building  the  dam 
if  the  pond  is  allowed  to  fill.  In  build¬ 
ing  the  concrete  should  be  placed  as 
continuously  as  possible.  When  the 
work  must  be  interrupted  stones  should  be  imbedded 
and  left  with  their  tops  projecting,  furnishing  an 
anchor  for  the  next  concrete  placed.  In  addition, 
the  surface  should  he  thoroughly  cleaned,  wetted 
down  and  clean  cement  sifted  over  it  before  deposit¬ 
ing  the  new  concrete. 

The  dam  should  be  provided  with  a  waste  weir — 
a  depression  in  the  crest — so  that  the  excess  water 
will  go  over  here  rather  than  all  along  the  crest  of 
tht  dam.  The  space  where  the  water  discharges  can 
then  be  protected  to  prevent  washing  of  the  stream 
bed  by  the  falling  water.  Provision  should  also  be 
made  for  completely  draining  the  pond  when  desired. 

The  overflow  from  the  dam,  if  sufficient,  could  be 
used  to  drive  a  small  overshot  wheel,  and  power 
furnished  for  lighting  and  pumping,  a  very  little 
water  serving  for  this  last  purpose. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  fish  that  could  be  grown  in  this 
I  ' nd.  I  am  unable  to  state.  With  this  depth  of 


A  Storage  Pit  for  Vegetables.  Fig.  562 


Kew  Jersey  Strawberry  Patch  Under  Intense  Cultivation.  Fig.  566 


Effect  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  Used  Alone 

HAVING  read  with  interest  various  discussions 
on  the  uses  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  farm  crops, 
some  seeming  to  think  its  use  hastens  maturity,  let 
me  add  our  experiences  with  its  use  on  peach  trees 
in  years  when  there  was  a  crop. 

The  last  two  peach  crops  we  have  put  nitrate  of 
soda  on  half  of  each  variety  of  bearing  trees — none 
on  the  others — or  if  some  on  all.  then  twice  as  much 
on  half  (a  second  application,  perhaps,  on  half  only) 
with  the  expected  result  that  those 
trees  with  the  extra  heavy  dose  of 
nitrate  of  soda  made  more  foliage, 
made  somewhat  larger  fruits,  fruit 
that  ripened  later,  relatively,  than 
those  that  had  less  nitrate.  We  were 
told  to  try  nitrate  this  way  by  a  large 
peach  grower  of  New  York  State.  Our 
sales  are  largely  at  retail  to  automobile 
trade — $4,400  on  peaches  this  year  at 
retail,  about  $100  at  wholesale  only, 
and  the  nitrate  this  year,  as  in  the 
past,  has  spread  out.  lengthened,  the 
picking  and  selling  period  on  each 
variety  as  it  came  along. 

However,  one  year,  when  the  season 
was  extra  late,  nitrate  kept  some 
Champion  peaches  from  ripening  at  all 
— it  froze  too  hard  before  they  got  ripe. 
So  judgment  must  be  used,  according 
to  age  of  trees,  amount  of  fruit  they 
are  carrying,  the  type  of  season,  etc. 
This  year  was  two  or  three  weeks 
early,  and  even  with  nitrate  all  peaches 
were  through  about  September  24. 

An  expected  result  of  nitrate  in  a 
wet  season,  a  late  season,  is  large  fruit 
in  heavy  foliage,  late  fruit  as  a  result, 
and  relatively  poorer  flavor  than  if  no 
nitrate  were  used;  in  fact,  with  some 
varieties  like  Ray  with  us  the  peaches 
can  hardly  be  eaten  out  of  hand,  they 
are  so  bitter,  even  when  left  to  ripen 
on  the  trees,  following  the  use  of  ni¬ 
trate,  but  this  only  in  a  wet  season 
(1921.  was  relatively  dry  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts),  and  all  peaches  after 
ripening  early  had  excellent  flavor  even 
where  nitrate  was  used  heavily. 
Massachusetts,  john  d.  peakmaix. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  agrees  with  our  own 
experience  with  nitrate  when  used 
alone.  It  has  started  a  quick  and 
vigorous  growth  of  foliage  and  fruit. 
This  usually  delays  ripening,  and  the 
fruit  thus  stimulated  is  likely  to  be 
lacking  in  flavor  and  light  in  color. 


Garden  Notes  From  New  Eng¬ 
land 


A1 


Concrete  Dam  for  Ice  Pond.  Fig.  56Jf 

planted  with  Prosperity  peas  and  well  cultivated. 
The  peas  gave  a  good  crop,  yielding  probably  $125. 
As  soon  as  they  were  cleared  off,  which  was  done 
about  July  1,  the  ground  was  fertilized  with  chicken 
manure  and  acid  phosphate,  thoroughly  worked  and 
then  planted  to  strawberries,  with  such  varieties  as 
Marshall,  Big  Joe  and  others.  Thorough  culture 
was  given  through  the  Summer,  and  after  the  plants 
were  well  started  early  Refugee  beans  were  planted 
between  the  rows.  These  beans  gave  good  results 
and  were  pulled  after  picking.  We  see  the  result  in 
the  rows  of  strawberries  now  growing.  The  picture 
shows  the  plants  well  cleaned  up  and  ready  to  go 
through  the  Winter  under  a  mulch,  with  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  good  yield.  This  story,  you  will  notice, 
tells  something  of  what  can  be  done  on  a  small  piece 
of  ground  under  intense  culture  by  raising  two  or 
even  three  crops  on  the  same  soil.  This  may  look 
easy  to  some  of  our  people,  but  if  they  ever  try  it 
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GARDEN  IN  THE  CELLAR.— 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  gar¬ 
den  shouldn’t  be  productive  of  fresh 
vegetables  much  of  the  Winter.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  force  rhubarb. 

chicory  and  dande- 
these  vegetables  in 
me  so  common  now 
advertising  forcing 
asparagus  and  chic- 
easiest  to  handle,  but 
tisfactorily  until  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  Well-established 
clumps  several  years  old  are  required.  They  should 
be  dug  in  November  and  allowed  to  freeze  before 
being  stored  under  cover.  Then  a  few  should  be 
planted  at  a  time  in  a  box  of  earth  or  sand,  or  per¬ 
haps  set  on  the  cellar  bottom  in  a  pile  of  ashes.  The 
rapidity  with  which  growth  is  made  will  depend  upon 
the  heat  in  the  cellar.  A  temperature  of  50  degrees 
is  best,  and  the  earth  must  be  occasionally  sprinkled, 
although  not  kept  wet.  It  is  desirable  to  grow  the 
rhubarb  in  comparative  darkness,  perhaps  by  the  use 
of  old  blankets.  If  only  a  few  clumps  a-re  being 
grown,  a  box  with  holes  in  it  for  ventilation  may 
be  set  over  the  plants.  When  extra  good  stalks  and 
rapid  growth  are  required  a  little  fresh  manure  may 
be  placed  under  the  clumps  of  rhubarb  roots.  If  con¬ 
ditions  are  right  the  first  stalks  should  lie  ready  for 
use  in  about  six  weeks.  The  forcing  of  rhubarb  for 
market  is  done  in  a  large  way  in  some  sections 
around  Boston,  special  houses  being  used  for  the  pur- 
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Are  you  stepping  on  the  brake 
or  the  accelerator? 


The  food  you  eat  does  make  a  difference. 

Heavy,  starchy  foods  often  do  slow  down 
body  and  mind — often  steal  the  energy  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  day’s  work.  Grape- Nuts  is  a  go- 
ahead  food.  It  contains  the  perfected  nourishment 
of  Nature’s  best  grains.  It  includes  all  those 
elements  needed  to  nourish  body  and  brain.  It 
is  easy  to  digest.  It  gives  energy  without  taking 
energy. 

How  about  your  breakfast  or  lunch — does 
it  give,  or  take? 

Grape- Nuts  is  sweet,  crisp,  delightful  to 
the  taste,  and  is  an  ideal  source  of  power  for  a 
busy  and  difficult  day. 

“Tht-e’s  a  Reason”  for  GRAPE-NUTS 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  berry  Crates,  On¬ 
ion  ('rates.  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Ve  jfeta  b  le 
Packages,  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  VS  QVOTF.  YOU— THAT'S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept  R,  **01-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


MALONEY  TREES 


Fruit  and  Ornamentals,  Vines.  Shrubs, 
for  fall  planting,  selected  from  the 
choicest  stock  grown  in  our  400-aere 
nurseries.  Direct  to  you  at  cost  plus 
one  profit  only.  Hardy,  fresh  dug. 

h.althr,  True  to  name— Write  for  free  des¬ 
criptive  catalog  giving  valuable  information 
about  nursery  atock.  tVe  prepay  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  on  all  orders  over  $7.60. 

Miloney  Bros.  &  Wells  Co.,  40  Bank  St..  Dinsvilk,  N.Y. 

DunsviiU'*  A onter  Surserx+s 


Barnes’  Fruit  Trees 
Are  Northern  Grown 

Barnes'  Trees  are  hardy,  rrorn  to  thrive 
in  severe  Northern  climates.  They 
include  standard  varieties  of  Apples, 
Peaches.  Plums  and  Cherries,  also  Small 
Fruits.  We  especially  recommend  Barnes' 
one-year-old  Apple  Trees.  They  stand 
transplanting  remarkably  well  and  make 
rapid  growth. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Fruit  Book  ant? 
Price  List.  Buy  your  fruit  trees  from 
nurserymen  with  long-established  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  and  fair  dealing. 


Box  8  *  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Kill  Rats 

In  France  the  World's  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  ha  m  human 
beings.dogs.  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danvsz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  alaiut  VIRUS 
and  how-  to  get  some. 


P.  W.  Virus,  Ltd.,  121  West  15tb  Street.  New  York 


Needham  Crown  istSuwd 
Grain  Drills 


54  Con  s  ™«H  1 50- Acre  Dairy  &  Fruit  Farm 

$15,000  from  retail  milk  route  yearly:  $.1.0(0  from 
fruit  in  1920;  12-room  modern  residence;  cottage 
house  for  foreman;  up-to-date  barn:  silo;  foil  equip¬ 
ment  of  modern  farm  machinery:  880,000.  9miles 
from  Worcester.  KING’S  FARM  AGENCY. Worcester,  Mass. 


WANTED  Wome11  A&ents  QUI L Vl NG  B AT 1 NTm mieof 

Virgin  wool,  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair  with  the  New  York  State  Wool  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Special  offer  to  Church  Societies  and 
Home  Bureau  Clubs.  Write  for  our  selling  plan 

SH ART/. -NEWTON  WOOLEN  CO.. Homer. N.Y 


BERRY  and  HARDY  K Y  f‘U  A SIiVk K K V™  W A UK - 

Cl  AUICD  D|  A  MTC  RERHY.  DEWBERRY, GOOSE- 
iLUnen  r  LHH  I  O  BERRY',  CURRANT.  GRAPE, 
ASPARAGUS.  RHUBARB.  HORSERADISH.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK.  DELPHINIUM.  COLUMBINE.  CANTERBURY 
BELLs.  FOXGLOVE,  HIBISCUS,  SWEET  WILLIAM. 
SHASTA  DAISY.  1’aXSY  PLANTS;  ROSES.  SHRUBS. 
Catalogs  free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Good  Ground,  New  York 


The  ONTARIO  Red  Raspberry 

is  tlie  most  valuable  fruit  ever  produced  by  the 
hand  of  mail.  Illustrated  Plant  circular  free. 

A.  11.  KATKAMIEK  .  Macedon,  N.Y. 


Asparagus  and  Rhubarb 

Quote  prices  ami  send  samples. 

HARK Y  L.  8QI  IKK.8.  Good  Ground,  N  Y. 


PF  ANTQ  AND  BULBS  for  fail  planting. 

rLrtn  lo  TULIP.  HYACOTH  NARCISSUS, 
CROCUS  ami  other  bulbs:  DELPHINIUM. 
COLUMBINE.  HOLLYHOCK,  GAILLAROIA,  FOXGLOVE,  SWEET 

WILLIAM  and  other  Hardy  Perennial  flower  plants. 
Catalogue  free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Good  Ground  N.Y’ 


Large 

Wanted 


$135.00  FOR  BEST  NUTS 

BEECHNUTS,  BLACK  WALNUTS  BUTTERNUTS  CHESTNUTS. 
ENGLISH  WALNUTS.  HAZELNUTS.  HICKORYNUTS  JAPAN 
WALNUTS.  PECANS.  Full  information  from  WILLARD  G. 
BIXBY.  Treas-  Nenhern  Nut  Growers  Assn.,  Baldwin,  Nassau  C,..  N  T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  iVeu'-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  .• 


GrapeVines 


Concord  No.  1.  S6  per  100  ;  $50  per 
1.000.  Write  for  small  fruit  price 
list.  RtNStIM  FARM.  »:,n»va.  Ohio 


Strawberry 


PLANTS  fo:  fall  setting.  ?5e  per  100  post¬ 
paid  1>ais  Id  Kod way .  llurtly  .  Delusvitre 


Place  Your  Order  This  Fall 

Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high 
grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
is  exceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our 
old  and  new  customers  place  their  orders  early  this 
season. 

You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees 
are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection.  We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and 
reliable  stock. 

Send  for  Fall,  1921  Price  List 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


pose.  Some  farmers  add  to  their  income 
by  forcing  a  limited  number  of  roots 
in  tlieir  cellars.  There  is  always  a  good 
sale  for  rhubarb  in  Winter,  and  it  is 
easy  to  keep  it  coming  along,  provided 
one  has  a  large  enough  plantation  from 
which  to  draw  clumps.  Of  course,  when 
rhubarb  is  forced  commercially  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  starting  new  beds  outside. 

Forced  Asparagus. — One  private  gar- 
'  dener  told  me  some  time  ago  that  he  had 
asparagus  practically  all  the  year  round, 
forcing  it  in  the  cellar  when  he  was  not 
growing  it  out-of-doors.  It  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary  to  freeze  asparagus  roots,  which  may 
be  dug  up  at  any  time  in  the  Fall  and 
set  in  boxes  of  earth.  If  they  are  well 
watered  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  they 
i  will  soon  throw  up  edible  stalks.  There 
is  no  need  for  keeping  them  dark.  Some¬ 
times  asparagus  is  forced  commercially 
in  greenhouses  on  raised  beds  with  steam 
pipes  underneath,  but  the  plan  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  very  profitable.  The  garden 
maker  who  seeks  to  have  asparagus  out 
of  season  must  of  course  keep  starting 
new  beds,  so  that  there  will  be  a  steady 
supply  each  year. 

French  Endive. — When  witloof  chic¬ 
ory  is  purchased  in  restaurants  under  the 
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son  says  that  the  best  varieties  of  lettuce 
for  Fall  heading  are  Big  Boston  and 
California  Cream  Butter.  He  recommends 
May  King  and  Black  Seeded  Tennis  Ball 
for  Spring,  with  Hanson.  Deacon  and 
Iceberg  as  Summer  varieties.  As  every 
backyard  gardener  knows,  it  is  difficult,  to 
get  any  kind  of  lettuce  to  head  in  hot 
weather.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
good  results  in  Summer  uuless  the  let¬ 
tuce  can  be  given  an  abundance  of  water. 
It  must  have  pretty  rich  ground,  too,  and 
a  little  shade  is  beneficial.  After  all. 
there  is  no  special  advantage  in  having 
head  lettuce  except  as  a  matter  of  ap¬ 
pearance  in  preparing  a  salad.  The  ten¬ 
der  young  leaves  are  just  as  appetizing, 
and  across  the  water  are  greatly  prized 
by  professional  cooks.  Certainly  these 
young  leaves  make  much  better  eating 
than  a  head  which  has  made  such  slow 
growth  that  it  is  tough  and  bitter.  There 
was  sweet  corn  in  great  abundance  this 
year,  no  serious  setback  to  the  crop  hav¬ 
ing  been  made,  apparently,  by  the  corn 
worm,  although  the  pest  is  much  iu  evi¬ 
dence  and  spoils  the  appearance  of  a  good 
many  ears. 

-  Greens  for  Poultry. — Many  amateur 
gardeners  are  also  poultry-keepers.  The 
gardeu.  if  properly  managed,  will  help  to 
keep  the  fowls  in  green  stuff.  Early  cab¬ 
bages  are  especially  valuable  iu  this  re- 


.1  Convenient  Small  Greenhouse.  Fig.  565 


name  of  French  endive  it  is  rather  ex¬ 
pensive.  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  grow 
from  seed  in  the  home  garden,  and  the 
roots  may  be  forced  the  same  season. 
W  itloof  chicory  looks  very  much  like  the 
cornmou  chicory  of  the  roadside,  hut  pro¬ 
duces  much  larger  roots.  You  can't  get 
very  satisfactory  results  if  you  try  forc¬ 
ing  the  common  chicory.  If  you  have  not 
raised  the  witloof  variety  you  cau  pur¬ 
chase  a  few  roots  and  see  how  you  like 
the  product.  To  force  them,  simply  plant 
them  in  boxes  of  earth  and  keep  them  in 
a  warm  place  near  the  furnace  in  the 
cellar,  or  even  behind  the  stove  in  the 
kitchen.  If  the  roots  are  very  long  cut 
off  a  few  inches.  The  way  to  get  com¬ 
pact  solid  heads  is  to  cover  the  earth  in 
which  the  roots  have  been  planted  with 
4  or  5  in.  of  sand.  The  chicory  will 
grow  right  up  through  the  sand,  and 
shortly  after  it  appears  will  be  ready  for 
cutting.  This  cutting  should  be  done,  of 
course,  under  the  sand,  hut  far  enough 
above  the  top  of  the  rootstock  so  that  a 
second  growth  can  ho  made.  Sometimes 
three  cuttings  can  he  obtained  from  one 
root.  In  order  to  have  the  chicory 
blanched  second  boxes  with  holes  for  ven¬ 
tilation  are  often  inverted  over  those  con¬ 
taining  tlie  roots.  This  chicory  grows 
very  fast,  and  a  cutting  can  usually  be 
obtained  in  three  or  four  weeks,  it  is 
not  often  realized  that^the  common  dan¬ 
delion  can  be  forced  in  the  cellar  during 
the  Winter,  hut  it  makes  a  very  good 
salad  plant.  The  plants  should  be  dug 
up,  roots  and  all.  before  the  ground 
freezes,  and  2  in.  of  the  tops  cut  off.  The 
roots  can  be  set  in  a  little  good  garden 
soil  ou  the  cellar  bottom,  perhaps  with 
a  hoard  iu  front  to  hold  it  in  place.  It 
is  best  when  grown  iu  the  dark,  for  the 
tops  are  theu  almost  white. 

Greenhouses  for  Farmers. — There’s 
a  place  on  many  farms  for  small  green¬ 
houses.  They  need  not  necessarily  be 
heated  houses,  either,  for  hot  manure  can 
he  used  to  make  up  beds  which  can  be 
started  early  in  the  year.  One  produc¬ 
tive  greenhouse  which  I  have  seen  is 
sunk  about  three  feet  into  the  ground 
and  lias  cement  walls.  The  roof  with  its 
double  slope  is  covered  with  hotbed  sash 
running  in  grooves  and  easily  removed. 
Such  a  house  is  practically  an  enclosed 
lsothcd.  It  is  much  easier  to  handle  than 
a  series  of  liotheds.  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  starting  of  cabbages,  caul¬ 
iflowers.  tomatoes  and  other  plants  of 
this  kind,  which  have  a  ready  sale  in  the 
Spring. 

Various  Vegetables.  —  After  the 
onions  have  been  pulled  they  should  be 
left  ou  tlie  ground  for  several  days  until 
they  are  well  dried,  uuless  the  weather  is 
wet.  in  which  event  they  should  he  re¬ 
moved  to  the  barn  aud  spread  ou  the  floor. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  earliest 
onions  are  not  very  good  keepers,  so  they 
should  he  eaten  first.  The  very  early 
onions  can  be  hung  up  in  a  dry.  oool 
place  for  a  few  days,  when  they  should 
be  ready  for  the  table.  Most  of  the  white 
varieties  are  the  quickest  to  spoil.  The 
red  onions  are  the  best  keepers,  and  the 
yellow  varieties  next.  Prof.  H,  F.  Tomp- 


spect  if  they  are  not  pulled  by  the  roots 
when  harvested.  If  the  center  is  cut  out 
and  a  few  outside  leaves  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  each  cabbage  stock  will  soou  make 
another  lot  of  growth  which  the  poultry 
will  enjoy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
young  cabbage  leaves  are  excellent  for 
the  table.  Some  epicures  even  break 
down  forming  heads  of  cabbages  iu  order 
to  force  out  a  lot  of  young  leaves. 

Dividing  Hardy  Plants. — Fall  is  the 
time  of  year  f.  .•  dividing  several  kinds  of 
hardy  flowers,  particularly  the  peonies 
and  the  Iris.  It  is  much  better  to  set 
out  new  peonies  then  than  in  the  Spring, 
and  old  clumps  should  ho  split  up  before 
the  middle  of  October.  Peony  clumps 
are  rather  tenacious,  and  not  easily  di¬ 
vided  with  a  knife.  The  best  plan  to  use 
is  to  take  two  garden  forks  and  drive 
them  into  the  roots,  back  to  hack.  If  the 
handles  are  theu  pushed  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections  the  roots  will  he  easily  wrenched 
apart.  Don’t  plant  your  peonies  in  large 
clumps  Two  or  three  crowns  are  plenty, 
and  should  be  sot  at  least  two  inches  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  the  soil  being  firmed 
carefully  around  the  roots.  Don’t  use 
any  fresh  manure  when  setting  out 
peonies.  The  German  Iris,  sometimes 


Dividing  a  Clump  of  Iris.  Fig.  566 


called  the  poor  man’s  orchid,  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  plant.  The  roots  are  easily 
pulled  apart  with  the  hands,  and  should 
be  divided  every  three  or  four  years.  It 
is  bi  tter  to  plant  single  crowns  than  large 
clumps,  and  the  crowns  should  be  barely 
covered  with  earth.  While  it  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  out  Phlox  in  the  Fall,  the 
work  will  be  done  to  the  best  advantage 
at  this  season.  Phlox  is  easily  grown 
from  seed.  bur.  this  seed  should  invariably 
he  sown  in  the  Fall,  as  it  quickly  loses 
its  power  of  germiuatiou.  The  only  safe 
months  for  planting  Oriental  poppies  are 
August  and  September.  If  you  already 
have  some  of  these  poppies  they  cau  he 
increased  by  cuttiug  up  the  roots  into 
small  pieces  and  planting  them  where 
they  are  to  grow.  L  farrlngion. 
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Said 
the 
Farmer: 


Brown's 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Beach Jacket 


“Brown's  Beach  Jacket  certainly  fulfills 
all  the  claims  you  make  for  it.  The  cloth 
while  thick  is  pliable,  and  readily  adjusts 
itself  to  the  form,  making  it  a  comfortable 
garment  to  wear.’* 

It  is  as  warm  as  an  overcoat,  cheaper 
than  a  good  sweater,  wears  like  iron  and  can 
be  washed.  It  comes  coat  without  collar, 
coat  with  collar,  and  vest. 


ASK  TOUR  BEARER 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

k  Worcester,  Massachusetts  > 


BIG  MONEY  SAVED 


by  Sawing  Wood  with  an 


Ireland  Portable  Sawing  Machine 

IN  VIEW  OF  RAILROAD 
STRIKE,  BE  PREPARED 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


Wholesale  Prices 

on 

Pipe  and  Fittings 

Save  money  on  all  standard  water 
or  steam  pipe  and  fittings.  Our 
prices  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  less 
than  you  pay  elsewhere. 

We  not  only  save  you  money  on 
pipe,  fittings,  valves  and  faucets, 
but  also  on  pulleys,  belting,  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  eto. 

Before  you  buy,  send  for  our  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


As  low  as 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

Greatest  Value 

Money  Can  Buy 

T«ro  numbers.  Our  No.  0  1 
Portable  Wood  Saw,  with 
capacity  to  22  inches,  is  the 
lowest  priced  power  saw 
#rame  made.  While  our  No.  4. 
vhich  takes  all  sizes,  offers 
bore  value  per  dollar  than  you 
*ver  expected.  Guaranteed 
<one  year.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  for 
catalog ;  also  wood- working- 
machinery  catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
No.  5  Box  3  Belleville.  Pa. 


prices  beat  them  all.  This  30-day  I 
«■  '  'if  sale  means 

rr  :  -  : :  : :  V  ^  BIGG  E  R 
SggglilP^AVfNGSTHAN 
^ E  V  ER  .BUY  SO  IPj 
^DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Freight  Prepaid.  ISO  styles  ot  t 

T.' _ - o  rwl  -sfOAl  Pft«tA.  I 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
•mall  grain 

H as  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box  IS  Easton,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  i  t  t 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  L 

What  is  economic  rent? 

Economic  rent  is  the  price  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  annual  use  of  land 
exclusive  of  buildings  or  other  improve¬ 
ments  of  any  kind.  When  population  is 
sparse  in  a  new  country  and  there  is  more 
land  available  than  is  used  or  needed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  there  is 
no  rent.  The  lands  yield  just  enough  to 
pay  the  cost  of  cultivation,  including 
enough  to  support  the  cultivator  and  his 
family  in  accordance  with  the  accus¬ 
tomed  standard  of  living  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  When  population  increases  and  de¬ 
mands  more  food,  prices  of  food  increase 
because  of  the  increased  demand,  and  the 
land  that  just  paid  only  for  cultivation 
now  pays  more.  The  difference  between 
what  it  produces  now  over  and  above 
what  it  produced  before  is  economic  rent. 
This  is  Ricardo’s  law  of  rent :  “The  rent 
of  land  is  determined  by  the  excess  of  its 
produce  over  that  which  the  same  appli¬ 
cation  can  secure  from  the  least  produc¬ 
tive  land  in  use.”  The  term  commercial 
rent  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  the 
payment  for  the  annual  use  of  land, 
buildings  and  improvements  all  together, 
as  distinguished  from  economic  rent, 
which  applies  to  the  land  only. 

Does  the  landlord  do  anything  to  cre¬ 
ate  economic  rent? 

The  landlord  can  do  nothing  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  create  economic  rent.  It  comes 
into  being  whether  he  like  it  or  not,  and 
whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  It  is  created 
entirely  by  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
community,  and  it  is  paid  by  them. 

To  whom  does  economic  rent  rightly 
belong? 

Since  the  community  creates  economic 
rent,  it  rightly  belongs  to  the  community. 

Since  economic  rent  is  created  by  the 
community  and  belongs  to  the  community, 
why  does  it  not  go  to  the  community? 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  private  property,  in  land,  com¬ 
munity  expenses  were  not  large,  taxes 
were  consequently  light,  and  society  did 
not  distinguish  between  the  things  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  individual  and  the  things  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  community.  The  principle  of 
economic  rent  was  not  understood,  and 
the  owner  of  land  was  allowed  to  absorb 
the  economic  rent  which  was  created  by 
the  community  as  well  as  the  products  of 
the  land  which  were  created  by  them¬ 
selves.  When  population  greatly  in¬ 
creased  and  centered  in  cities,  it  was  seen 
that  families  which  owned  much  city  land 
and  natural  gifts  contingent  on  land,  be¬ 
came  enormously  wealthy,  and  with  the 
increase  of  taxes,  investigation  and  study 
developed  the  law  of  rent.  The  general 
public,  however,  do  not  yet  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  to  them  of  the  dis¬ 
covery.  City  landlords,  land  speculators 
and  those  who  monopolize  mines  and 
other  natural  gifts  oppose  any  change. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  a  system  long 
in  use  and  public  concern  has  not  yet 
crystallized  into  effective  demand  that 
economic  rent  should  go  to  the  community 
to  pay  public  expenses. 

On  what  grounds  can  a  change  of  the 
system  be  justly  demanded? 

The  best  justification  of  a  social  cus¬ 
tom  or  law  is  social  welfare.  That  is  the 
justification  of  private  property  in  lands 
and  products.  What  is  just  and  equita¬ 
ble  is  always  justified  and  always  consis¬ 
tent  with  individual  and  public  good.  The 
community  recognizes  the  right  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  the  things  he  produces  or 
creates.  The  community  creates  economic 
rent  and  consequently  it  is  rightfully  en¬ 
titled  to  it. 

Does  the  law  of  rent  apply  to  city  land 
as  well  as  to  the  cultivated  land? 

The  principle  governing  rent  is  the  same 
in  the  use  of.  city  lots  as  in  agricultural 
lands;  but  the  conditions  in  the  city 
multiply  the  effects  of  the  law.  A  city 
lot  and  a  building  may  in  a  sparsely  set¬ 
tled  section  of  the  city  rent  for  just 
enough  to  pay  for  cost  and  upkeep  of  the 
building  and  the  support  of  the  store¬ 
keeper.  When  the  population  increases, 
the  community  builds  roads  and  sewers 
and  provides  a  water  supply.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  means  of  rapid  and  cheap  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  section  in  which  the  store 
is  located.  In  consequence,  population 
there  increases  rapidly.  The  store  will 
(Continued  on  page  1329) 


Now 

just  figure  it  out 
ANY  way  you  like! 


Hi-Pett — Made  to  fit  same  as 
a  leather  shoe,  but  all  rub¬ 
ber,  water-tight,  strong,  light 
and  durable.  The  extra  high 
top  makes  it  ideal  for  sports¬ 
men  and  for  outdoor  work 
in  marshes  or  very  muddy 
places.  The  Pennsy  is  a 
similar  shoe,  but  with  a 
lower  top. 


Four  Buckle  Arctic — For  wear 
over  leather  shoes.  Fleece 
lined,  warm,  light  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Ideal  for  cold  weather 
wear. 


'Top  Sawyer — A  cold  weather 
rubber  shoe  with  bellows 
tongue,  making  it  absolutely 
water  -  and  -  weather  *  proof. 
Made  full  and  wide  to  wear 
over  woolen  socks.  The  Hi- 
Top  is  a  similar  shoe  in  the 
extra  high  top  like  a  leg¬ 
ging  and  made  full  and  wide 
for  heavy  socks. 


Look  for  this  green  oval 
when  you  want  satisfaction. 


‘/^lOLD  weather  is  nearly  here.  Mud, 
\^A  snow  and  sleet  mean  wet,  cold  feet 
for  outdoor  men  unless  their  feet  are 
adequately  protected.  Leather  shoes  are 
not  weather-proof  and  they  wear  out 
rapidly  in  mean  weather.  Colds,  rheu¬ 
matism  and  other  troubles  come  from 
wet,  cold  feet.  What  are  you  going  to 
wear  this  year? 

“Here’s  a  line  of  rubber  boots,  shoes 
and  arctics  that  has  been  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  protection  and  foot  comfort. 
Snag-Proof  Rubber  Footwear  is  abso¬ 
lutely  water-and-weather-proof.  The 
special  steam  cured  in  vacuum  process 
makes  them  exceptionally  long  wearing, 
strong  and  sturdy. 

“We’ve  got  just  exactly  the  type  rubber 
boot,  shoe  or  arctic  that  will  answer  your 
every  need.  Here  is  the  famous  Snag- 
Proof  short  boot  that  has  been  preferred 
by  outdoor  men  for  over  fifty  years.  It 
is  particularly  comfortable,  snug-fitting, 
light  and  springy — ideal  for  general  use 
where  there  is  lots  of  mud  or  wet 
weather.  Other  models  are  illustrated 
and  described  on  the  left  of  this  page. 
Come  in  to  see  them — you’re  always 
welcome. 

(i Signed )  Your  Snag-Proof  Dealer” 


Look  up  the  Snag-Proof  dealer  in  your 
town.  Tell  him  the  kind  of  outdoor  work 
you  do  and  let  him  help  you  select  a 
Snag-Proof  model  that  will  save  you 
money  and  please  your  feet.  He'll  be 
glad  to  help  you,  for  Snag-Proof  dealers 
are  primarily  interested  in  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  could  sell  you  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  that  would  give  them  a  larger  profit 
— but  it  would  not  make  them  such  warm 
friends  and  boosting  customers.  They 
know  it  pays  to  please — and  Snag-Proof 
always  pleases.  Try  it. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey 
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Get  Your  New  Range 
For  Thanksgiving 


— and  be  sure  you  get  this  good  make, 
for  89  Years  famous  for  faithful  service 


Attractive  Styles 


Used  For  57  Years 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

April  13,  1918. 

“I  have  a  STEWART  range 
that  I  am  using  every  day  and 
it  looks  as  nicely  as  any  up-to- 
date  range  would.  It  has  been 
in  our  family  for  57  years  and 
was  patented  January  18,  1859  ; 
it  has  been  in  use  every  day  all 
those  years. 

If  it  ever  wears  out  I  shall  buy 
a  STEWART  range.” 

(Signed) 

MRS.  M.  A.  GIFFORD. 


PRICES  ARE  DOWN— and  New  1922 

Models  of  the  good  old  reliable  STEW¬ 
ART  Ranges  are  now  on  sale  by  over  800  dealers 
throughout  the  East.  Why  not  brighten  your 
kitchen  and  make  cooking  a  pleasure  by  getting  RIGHT 
NOW  one  of  these  fine  new  ranges?  No  matter  what  style 
you  select,  if  it  is  a  STEWART,  you  are  certain  of  cooking  and  baking 
satisfaction. 


Every  STEWART  Range  has  89  years  of  stove¬ 
making  experience  built  into  it — into  its  roomy  firebox; 
its  heavy  grate  ;  its  even-drawing  flues ;  its  perfect  damp¬ 
ers;  its  spacious  oven  that  bakes  so  beautifully,  so  evenly  and  surely. 

For  Farm  homes  these  ranges  are  especially  fine, 
as  they  are  EX  I  RA  heavy,  thoroughly  well-built,  with 
good,  spacious  cooking  tops,  large  reservoir  and  big  fire¬ 
box  for  wood  or  coal.  They  will  last  for  many  years,  as  Mrs.  Gifford’s 
letter  above  indicates. 

IN  BLUE,  BROWN  AND  GREY  ENAMEL 

the  latest  finish,  that  never  requires  blacking,  these 
Ranges  are  UNUSUALLY  BEAUTIFUL  See  them! 


W  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  NEW  BOOKLET— FREE 

and  name  of  our  nearest  dealer 


FULLER  ft  WARREN  CO.  JROY.  NY 

Since  lfl3?.Makers  of  5TEWART  5toves.Ranqes.Furnaces 


SPECIAL  OFFER  to  introduce  our  goods 


for  this  Cut  Glass  Bowl 

Beautiful  floral  pattern.  Convenient  Size 
for  berries,  salads,  etc.  Send  75c.  cash, 
money  order  or  check.  We  will  ship  at 
once,  charges  paid,  east  of  the  Miss.  If 
west,  add  15c.  postage.  Safe  delivery- 
guaranteed.  Money  back  if  you  want  it, 

KrpMKrafto*  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Women  Agents  chip  soap 

°  consumer.  New  Plan.  You 

sell,  we  deliver  and  collect  directly  from  consumer. 
Agents’ samples  free  Dept.  X,  Roe  Company,  Homer, N  Y. 

Ship  Us  All  YOUR  FURS  ?0*Jg 

with  the  Leading  Haw  Pur  House  of  Vermont.  Write 
for  price  list.  STANNARD-KAPLIN  FUR  CO..  Fair  Haven,  Vermont 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

-  -  J 


Build  a  Business 
of  Your  Own 

Selling  to  Farmers 

IF  YOU  know  you  can  sell  to 
farmers,  if  you  want  a  profitable 
business  of  your  own,  here  is  a 
genuine  money-making  opportunity. 

In  each  community  we  want  a  man 
big  enough  to  sell  Kaustine  Sewage 
Disposal  Systems.  Septic  Tanks  and 
Water  Pressure  Systems  to  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  prospects.  No 
investment  required. 

This  man  should  be  a  real  salesman — fam¬ 
iliar  with  buying  habits  of  the  farmer  — 
should  know  the  value  of  faithfully  following 
up  prospects — and  should  be  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  home  office  in  its  efforts  to 
build  up  a  big  business  in  his  territory. 

If  you  are  this  type  of  man,  write  us  im¬ 
mediately  or  wire  as  territories  are  being 
allotted  rapidly. 

Sales  Department 

Kaustine  Co.,  Inc.  -  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


only 
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General  Farm  Topics 


Storing  Seed  Corn 

The  best  plan  for  handling  seed  corn 
is  now  up  for  discussion.  Many  of  our 
Eastern  farmers  select  the  most  suitable 
ears  at  husking,  paying  attention  to  the 
stalk  as  well  as  to  the  ear.  Some  of 
them  make  a  good  selection,  but  lose  part 
of  the  seed  by  poor  handling  through  the 
Winter.  We  usually  save  500  or  more 
ears  of  sweet  corn  of  several  favorite 
varieties.  These  ears  are  selected  in  the 
field.  The  husks  are  pulled  back  and  tied 
and  the  ears  are  then  strung  on  wires  at 
the  top  of  a  dry  shed.  They  usually  keep 
well  under  these  conditions,  though  we 
think  a  dry  warm  room  with  heat  under 
control  would  be  better.  In  the  New 
Jersey  Agriculturist,  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  the  following  method  of  a  first- 
class  farmer  is  described.  The  little  pic¬ 
ture  explains: 

The  best  way  to  arrange  the  ears  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  man’s  condition.  Wire 
racks,  are  very  efficient  in  permitting  free 
air  circulation  and  preventing  the  ears 
from  touching;  they  are  a  permanent  in¬ 
vestment,  and  can  be  used  for  many 
years.  One  of  the  leading  seed  corn  men 
in  our  State,  E.  W.  Winsor  of  Farm- 
ingdale,  is  using  the  method  shown  in 
'.lie  accompanying  picture.  Finishing 


Method  of  Drying  Seed  Com 

nails  are  driven  in  all  four  sides  of  2x4s, 
or  smaller  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  ears 
are  thrust  upon  them.  These  sticks  of 
wood  with  the  ears  upon  them  are  then 
nailed  in  an  upright  position  in  the  loft 
of  a  wagon  shed. 

If  the  amount  of  seed  corn  is  small, 
Mr.  Winsor’s  plan  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
little  different  way  by  driving  finishing 
nails  into  rafters.  Some  growers  thread 
the  ears  on  light  rope  or  strings,  but  a 
disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  the 
ears  cannot  be  removed  easily  during  the 
storage  period.  The  placing  of  seed  corn 
on  shelves  does  not  permit  of  as  rapid 
drying  out  as  the  above  methods,  and  the 
plan  frequently  used  of  putting  the  ears 
in  baskets  or  sacks  is  positively  bad. 


“Fireworms”  Injuring  Apples 

I  have  some  small  apple  trees  which 
the  fireworms  have  found.  Can  you  name 
a  preventive  or  remedy?  I  go  through 
the  trees  systematically,  destroy  (or  try) 
all  worms  and  nests,  then  spray,  hut  next 
day  find  them  back  at  their  old  duties. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  G.  p.  H. 

The  so-called  “fireworms”  of  which  G. 
P.  H.  speaks  is  a  fine  illustration  of  our 
close  relations  with  European  countries, 
and  of  the  very  obvious  fact  that  we  are 
not  as  isolated  and  unentangled  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  as  some  of  our 
narrow  politicians  in  Congress  would 
have  us  believe.  The  insect  causing  the 
trouble  is  a  recent  importation  through 
the  channels  of  commerce  from  Europe, 
and  has  already  become  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  in  Westchester  and  Rockland  coun¬ 
ties  in  New  York.  It  is  known  as  the 
“apple  and  thorn  skeletonizer”  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance,  but  scientifically  it  bears 
the  rather  formidable  name  of  Ilemero- 
phila  pariana.  The  parent  insect  is  a 
tiny  dull  grayish  brown  moth  with  a 
purplish  cast,  that  when  its  wings  are 
fully  spread  is  not  quite  half  an  inch  in 
width.  The  moth  is  found  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  eastward  into  Western  Asia.  Just 


how  and  when  it  got  across  the  Atlantic 
into  New  York  is  not  known.  Apparently 
it  has  not  been  here  long,  because  it  cov¬ 
ers  only  a  comparatively  small  territory 
as  yet  in  Southeastern  New  York  ;  and 
although  it  is  considered  a  minor  pest  in 
Europe  no  one  can  tell  what  it  is  going 
to  do  here  in  the  United  States.  Already 
it  has  shown  itself  capable  of  defoliating 
whole  apple  orchards. 

The  small  greenish-yellow,  black-spot¬ 
ted  caterpillars  eat  off  the  upper  skin  of 
each  leaf,  thereby  skeletonizing  the  leaves 
and  causing  them  to  turn  brown  as 
though  scorched  by  fire.  Moreover,  there 
are  two  and  perhaps  three  generations  of 
the  insect  during  the  Summer,  so  that  the 
tiny  caterpillars  may  be  working  in  an 
orchard  from  June  to  early  October,  a 
long  interval,  in  which  much  damage  may 
be  done. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  caterpillars 
work  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
where  they  can  he  easily  reached  with 
poison  sprays.  I  see  no  reason  why  thor¬ 
ough  applications  of  paste  arsenate  of 
lead  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  to  100  gallons 
of  water,  or  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 
at  the  rate  of  2 y2  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of 
water  would  not  control  the  pest.  The 
spraying  should  be  begun  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  as  soon  as  the  caterpillars  appear, 
and  if  necessary  two  applications  10  days 
apart  should  be  given.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  spray  the  trees  with  the  poison 
for  this  Fall  brood  of  caterpillars.  All 
that  are  killed  this  Fall  will  be  so  much 
gained  for  the  coming  Spring. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

November  5-12 — Pacific  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition.  Spokane,  Wash. 

November  9-February  18,  .1922 — Short 
Course  in  Horticulture,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

November  9-1S — National  Grange  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Portland,  Ore. 

November  10-12 — Horticultural  Festi¬ 
val.  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  O. 

November  21-2.3 — American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

November  2-L26 — -Third  annual  exhi¬ 
bition.  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Jersey,  Odd  Fellows’ 
Hall,  Westwood,  N.  J.  John  Mulcahey, 
secretary. 

November  26  -  December  3  —  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

November  29-Deeember  3  —  Newark 
Poultry  Show,  First  Regiment  Armory, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

December  6-8 — New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  forty-seventh  annual 
meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  .T. 

December  6-9  —  Springfield  Poultry 
Club,  annual  exhibition,  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium,  Springfield,  Mass. 

December  7-9 — American  Tomological 
Society,  thirty-eighth  annual  convention, 
Toledo,  O. 

January  10-12,  1922 — Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  annual  meeting, 
Murphy  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Help  Us  Help 
New  York  State 
Farmers 

Hundreds  of  letters  are  pouring 
into  our  office — letters  from  respon¬ 
sible  New  York  State  farmers  asking 
for  loans.  Help  us  to  help  these 
men;  we  will  all  benefit. 

51/2%  and  Safety 

Let  your  surplus  money  help  build  up 
the  farming  business.  Buy  our  Collateral 
Trust  Gold  Notes,  $100 — $500 — $1,000  de¬ 
nominations — due  one  year  to  five  years 
from  date — 5 V2 °/°  interest,  payable  semi¬ 
annually.  Fully  secured. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rocheiter,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 
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HARNESS 

HANDIER,  STRONGER 
WEARS  LONGER 


.  ■  ami#  m 


INVESTIGATE— Get  facts 

.  ,  . on  VValsh  no-buckle  harness, 

before  buying  any  harness.  Let  me  send 

you  this  wonderful  harness  on  30  days  free  trial. 

See  for  yourself  this  harness  which  outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no 
friction  rings  to  wear  them,  no  holes  in  straps 
to  weaken  them.  ^Highest  possible  quality  of  leather. 

Try  Walsh  Harness  on  Your  Team 

Return  if  not  satisfactory.  Costs  less,  saves 

£paira,  wears  longer,  fits  any  sire  horse  perfectly. 
Made  m  all  styles,  back  pads,  side  backers,  breech, 
fngless.  etc.  EASY  PAYMENTS  of  *15  down, 
balance  small  monthly  payments.  Discount  for 
cash.  Write  for  catalogue,  price*,  easy  terms 
JAMES  M.  WALSH, Pres.  v>w-  d 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO.  P* 

Dept.  J  2 
137  Keefe  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  Win, 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  HIAN«  It’s  KING  OF  TIIE  WOODS#  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog:  No.  B68  showing:  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

(Continued  from  Page  1327) 
then  do  more  business.  It  will  make  a 
profit.  This  extra  earning  is  the  economic 
rent,  and  under  the  present  system  the 
landlord  demands  it  and  gets  it. 

Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

The  garden  is  sad  looking ;  the  only 
things  attractive  in  any  way  are  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  and  the  few  Dahlias  that  are 
still  blooming.  This  25th  of  October  the 
soil  seems  as  dry  as  ever;  somehow  the 
Gannas  still  flaunt  their  green  and  bronze 
leaves,  but  the  only  moisture  they  get 
must  come  from  the  dew  that  gathers  in 
their  cups.  Only  here  aud  there  a  solitary 
head  of  bloom.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
Gannas  have  not  made  a  flower  this  Sum¬ 
mer. 

The  sweet  potatoes  made  a  fair  crop, 
and  the  vines,  the  only  thing  that  showed 
any  signs  of  the  one  frost  we  had,  are  let 
to  remain  to  rot  and  be  dug  up  in  the 
Spring.  There  are  still  a  few  little  egg¬ 
plant  fruits,  hut  they  will  not  develop  to 
eating  size,  and  the  plants  look  tired  and 
rusty.  The  Fall  bulbs  are  still  waiting 
rain  for  planting.-  It  is  hard  to  make  a 
good  job  in  the  dust,  and  so  the  tulips  and 
hyacinths  arc  waiting.  These  Autumn 
days  are  simply  glorious,  and  but  for  our 
wanting  to  finish  up  the  Fall  work  aud 
for  our  sympathy  for  the  farmers  who 
need  rain  for  wheat  and  clover,  we  would 
hardly  care  to  have  a  change  in  this  Cali¬ 
fornia  weather.  Two  days  ago  the  mer¬ 
cury  rose  to  85  by  noon.  The  coloring 
of  the  trees  is  wonderfully  fine  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  on  a  telephone  pcie  near  by  a 
volunteer  Virginia  creeper  has  climbed  to 
the  top,  and  the  pole  seems  clothed  with 
scarlet  Poinscttia  bracts,  for  the  leaves 
have  put  on  their  Autumn  scarlet  more 
intense  than  usual.  The  Ampelopsis  on 
ray  chimney  is  still  deep  dark  green,  with 
no  sigus  of  coloring  yet,  and  the  kudzu  is 
clothed  with  Summer  green.  Joseph  Mee¬ 
han  once  sent  me  a  cluster  of  the  flowers 
of  the  kudzu.  They  resembled  miniature 
racemes  of  the  Wistaria,  but  a  darker 
blue.  At  what  age  and  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  the  plant  blooms  I  have  never  dis¬ 
covered.  I  have  grown  it  for  twenty 
years  in  North  Carolina  and  Maryland, 
and  have  never  seen  a  flower  on  it.  It  is 
a  little  curious  that  it  should  bloom  in 
Philadelphia  rather  than  southward. 

[It  blooms  freely  with  us  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  every  year,  and  even  forms 
pods,  but  they  do  not  ripen.  Hens  are 
extremely  fond  of  the  flowers  and  eat 
them  greedily. — Eds.] 

An  oleander  plant  has  gotten  so  large 
that  I  will  not  house  it  this  Winter.  It 
was  planted  in  the  garden  in  the  Spring, 
and  I  propose  to  tie  it  up  closely  and 
sheathe  it  thickly  with  cornstalks,  tie 
them  in  closely  and  then  bank  the  earth 
thickly  about  the  base.  The  oleander 
will  grow  from  the  base  here  after  the  top 
is  killed,  but  the  plant  will  not  bloom  the 
next  season.  If  by  a  good  thick  cover 
we  can  save  the  top,  we  can  get  the  bloom 
all  right.  The  plant  mentioned  was  killed 
to  the  tub  the  cold  Winter  of  1917-18 
when  the  fire  failed  iu  the  room  where  it 
was  being  wintered.  It  was  then  in  a  far 
more  tender  condition  than  a  plant  that 
has  been  taking  the  gradual  coming  of 
cold.  It  made  a  dense,  bushy  growth 
from  the  roots,  and  has  bloomed  well  in 
two  seasons  since.  This  Summer  it  has 
made  a  number  of  seed  pods,1  aud  if  thoy 
mature  I  will  try  to  grow  some  seedlings. 

My  big  Wistaria  has  sent  out  runners 
on  the  ground  as  long  as  those  of  the 
kudzu.  One  runner  has  rooted  under  the 
front  porch,  and  its  tip  is  coming  out  the 
farther  end  of  the  porch,  30  ft.  away. 
Another  runner  has  gone  more  than  30  ft. 
at  right  angles  with  the  first  one,  and  both 
have  reached  situations  where  I.  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  for  them  to  climb  up.  Most 
of  the  Wistarias  sold  by  nurserymen  are 
seedlings,  and  it  takes  them  several  years 
to  show  a  flower.  These  self-layered 
plants  will  bloom  almost  from  the  start. 
There  are  few  plants  more  beautiful  than 
a  blooming  Wistaria,  the  harbinger  of 
Spring,  like  the  Banksia  roses.  The  yel¬ 
low  Banksia  gets  hurt  lu-ie,  while  the 
white  Banksia  seems  hardy,  and  .it  is 
easier  to  handle  than  any  other  climbing 
roses,  since  it  has  no  thorns.  And  yet  1 
once  had  it  killed  back  in  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
in  an  unusually  cold  Winter.  The  morn¬ 
ing  sunshine  bursting  on  the  frozen  tissues 
of  these  evergreen  vines  often  does  more 
damage  than  the  actual  cold. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 


,  Farm  Gloves  for  Farm  Work 

Boss  Gloves  are  tough  and  strong.  So  they  wear  long 
and  well  on  heavy,  rugged  work.  And  Boss  Gloves  are 
very  flexible — you  get  a  free  feel  of  finer  jobs  that  require; 
accuracy  in  handling. 

Here  are  convenient  places  to  keep  Boss  Work  Gloves 
— in  the  machine  shop  and  in  the  shed,  in  the  barn  to 
clean  out  the  stalls,  in  the  tractor  and  automobile  to  drive, 
and  do  repair  work. 

On  dozens  of  daily  jobs  around  the  farm,  Boss  Gloves 
protect  the  hands  from  dirt,  grease  and  minor  injuries. 
Ask  for  them  by  name.  They  come  in  ribbed,  band  and 
gauntlet  wrists,  and  in  sizes  for  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls. 

THE  BOSS  MEEDY — btst  quality,  medium  weight  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  HEVY — very  best  quality,  heavy  weight  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  XTRA  HEVY — finest  grade  of  extraheavy  canton  flannel. 

THE  BOSS  WALLOPER — highest  quality,  heaviest  weight  canton 
flannel. 

THE  BOSS  LETHERPOM — heavy  canton  flannel  with  tough  leather 
on  palms,  fingers  and  thumbs. 

THE  BOSS  JERZY — highest  quality  cotton  jersey  cloth  in  many 
colors. 

THE  BOSS  TIKMIT — roomy  mittens  made  of  ticking  that  wears 
like  iron. 

THE  BOSS  ELASTO — strong  canton  flanneL  Made  by  a  patented 
process  in  one  weight  only. 


THE  BOSS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Kewanee,  III. 

A  0s®  WO  RK 

BoSS  Gl°ve$ 
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Caiioyr sheet!  JL  For  Culverts 

Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  galvanized 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts. 

Apollo  is  the  highest  quality  galvanized  product  manufac¬ 
tured  for  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone 
indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used  and  assures  the  highest  rust-resistance.  Time  and  weather  have  proved 
that  Apollo-Keystone  Sheets  last  longest  in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Keystone 
Copper  Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Rooting  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings”  and  "Apollo”  booklets. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Trade 

This  Trade-mark  identifies 
genuine  Boss  Work  Gloves. 
Be  sure  it  is  on  every  pair 
you  buy. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal." 


The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
i  orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


1  am  a  Jong  way  from  New  York,  and  your  paper  is 
hardly  local  enough  to  justify  my  taking  it ;  neverthe¬ 
less  I  expect  to  renew  once  more  to  help  a  paper  that 
tries  to  be  honest  with  its  chief  readers,  farmers. 
Oregon.  *  r.  e.  ciierrick. 

IT  is  true  that  our  chief  readers  are  farmers.  They 
are  honest  with  us.  and  we  try  to  be  honest  with 
them. 

5*c 

SOME  strange  and  remarkable  things  come  into 
every  human  life.  We  have  our  share,  but  one 
of  the  leaders  in  this  line  occurred  last  week.  That 
was  when  a  farmer,  milking  at  least  half  a  dozen 
cows,  asked  in  all  seriousness  if  it  would  pay  him 
to  buy  and  use  the  vitamine  tablets  now  offered  for 
sale.  These  tablets  seem  to  be  made  of  sugar,  with 
gum  to  bind  them  together.  They  are  said  to  con¬ 
tain  “cultures”  of  vitamines  such  as  are  found  in 
milk,  tomatoes,  lettuce  and  other  foods.  These  tab¬ 
lets  are  sold  at  a  high  price,  and  cannot  possibly 
contain  as  many  or  as  active  vitamines  as  are  found 
ifi  milk.  The  tablets  are  supposed  to  be  taken  with 
each  meal  so  as  to  supply  what  ordinary  food  lacks, 
yei  a  glass  of  good  milk  would  be  far  superior  in 
every  way.  What  we  call  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
an  intelligent  man  with  an  abundance  of  milk  for 
his  family  should  even  dream  of  buying  this  tab- 
leted  stuff  to  provide  what  the  milk  is  far  better 
designed  to  do.  The  truth  is  that  farmers  do  not 
use  half  enough  milk  in  their  own  families.  It 
should  not  be  considered  a  luxury  for  city  folks 
alone — it  is  a  basic  food  which  should  be  used  by 
everyone. 

X 

TIIE  New  York  wool  growers  are  doing  a  good 
business  at  manufacturing  blankets  and  cloth 
and  selling  at  retail.  This  business  is  a  success — 
at  least  to  the  consumer.  We  have  bought  both  blan¬ 
kets  and  cloth.  The  quality  is  excellent,  and  we 
estimate  the  saving  at  25  per  cent  at  least.  It 
seems  as  if  anyone  may  buy  this  cloth  and  have  his 
clothes  made  by  a  tailor  for  the  price  lie  would 
usually  pay  for  readymade  goods  of  an  inferior 
quality.  That  is  a  sort  of  business  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  in  every  way.  We  hope  to  see  the  same  thing 
worked  out  with  hides  and  leather  goods.  Let  the 
hides  be  pooled  as  the  wool  is  now.  Let  the  organi¬ 
zation  control  a  tannery  and  a  factory,  so  that,  in 
exchange  for  the  hides,  a  farmer  may  receive  leather, 
harness  or  boots  and  shoes.  That  will  require  more 
action  than  the  exchange  between  wool  and  cloth, 
but  it  can  be  worked  out.  We  have  felt  for  a  long 
■time  that  this  system  of  exchange  must  be  organ¬ 
ized.  There  is  evidently  little  use  looking  to  the 
government  to  regulate  the  middlemen  and  handlers 
so  that  we  may  receive  fair  prices  for  what  we  sell 
and  reasonable  rates  for  what  we  buy.  Why  not 
stop  fooling  with  such  efforts  and  do  it  ourselves? 
We  must  do  it  in  the  end,  anyway.  Why  not  start 
now  with  such  articles  as  we  can  handle?  A  large 
share  of  manufacturing  was  once  in  our  hands. 
Why  not  start  to  get  it.  back? 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

every  other  form  of  propaganda  and  push  this  vita- 
mine  argument  to  the  limit.  The  manufacturers  of 
yeast  and  of  “commercial  vitamines”  got  the  start, 
and  it  will  be  hard  to  catch  them.  The  oleo  manu¬ 
facturers,  too,  have  had  chemists  at  work  seeking 
to  find  some  principle  in  the  materials  they  use 
which  can  offset  the  vitamines  in  pure  butter.  They 
will  not  find  it,  though  they  will  make  great  claims. 
The  truth  is  that  pure  butterfat  is  superior  to  any 
other  as  human  food,  and  dairymen  should  make  the 
world  understand  that  fact. 

* 


November  12,  1021 

AND  now  we  are  to  have  a  State-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  for  marketing  maple  sugar  and  syrup. 
For  more  than  a  year  men  interested  in  maple 
products  have  been  trying  to  develop  a  sensible 
plan.  Now  they  seem  to  have  found  a  way,  and 
they  expect  soon  to  have  the  producers  of  200.000 
gallons  of  syrup  “signed  up”  and  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution  next  Spring.  For  the  present  R.  .T.  Delevan 
of  Cortland  County  will  act  as  organization  mana¬ 
ger.  The  maple  syrup  makers  are  widely  scattered, 
and  many  of  them  are  far  back  from  town.  A  good 
organization  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  and 


To  commemorate  your  pacific  teachings  I  am  sending  W1  promote  the  distribution  of  pure  goods, 
a  memento,  history  unknown,  evidently  of  humble  origin. 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  conjecture  the  years  it  is  in  advance  * 

of  the  ages.  Hang  it  where  you  will,  its  silent  lesson  is 
with  it  still — a  sword  rusted  in  its  scabbard. 

Massachusetts.  f.  e.  stevens. 


A 


ACCOMPANYING  this  note  came  the  old  sword 
pictured  on  this  page.  It  is  an  old-fashioned 
weapon,  rusted  so  firmly  into  its  leather  scabbard 
that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn.  We  judge  that  it 
dates  back  to  the  War  of  1812  at  least,  and  perhaps 
to  the  Revolution.  Whatever  its  history — whether  of 
bloody  action  on  the  battlefield  or  of  some 
peaceful  parade,  its  days  of  warfare  are 
over.  The  writer  of  this  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  a  fighting  family.  His 
ancestors  have  taken  part  in 
every  war  for  the  preservation 
America  from  King  Philip’s 
down.  The  younger  genera 
its  share  in  the  great 


Yet  we  have  had  enough 
cruelties,  its  desolation, 
and  the  wretched  de 
of  material  things, 
butes  of  humani 
that  the  coming 
may  find  a 
tions  of 
t  r.  a  1 


of 
War 
tion  did 
World  War. 
of  war  —  its 
its  broken  homes 
struction  not  only 
but  of  the  finer  attri- 
ty.  We  hope  and  pray 
conference  at  Washington 
way  through  which  the  na- 
the  earth  may  grow  in  mu- 
respect  and  confidence,  until 
"The  war  drums  throb  no  longer, 
And  the  battle  flags  are  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  nations, 

The  federation  of  the  world.” 

The  old  sword  will  never  be  drawn  from  its  scab¬ 
bard.  Let  us  all  see  to  it  that  this  condition  shall 
also  be  true  of  the  world’s  great  armament  of 
u  eapons. 

* 

THE  President  has  appointed  21  men  and  women 
on  an  advisory  committee  to  act  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  delegates  to  the  disarmament  conference.  We 
find  names  of  lawyers,  army  and  navy  men,  business 
men.  manufacturers  and  the  labor  leaders — but  not 
one  farmer  or  any  man  or  woman  truly  representa¬ 
tive  of  agriculture.  Why?  The  make-up  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  shows  that  efforts  were  made  to  have  the 
great  industries,  commerce,  business  and  manufac¬ 
turing.  represented.  If  the  representatives  of  “or¬ 
ganized  labor”  had  to  be  appointed,  why  not  at  least 
one  farmer? 

X 


S  we  have  before  stated,  the  “inoculated  sul- 
»  phur”  now  being  described  in  The  It.  N.-lr.  is 
just  ordinary  ground  brimstone  containing,  in  a  dry 
ferm,  certain  germs  which  when  put  into  the  soil  act 
to  produce  sulphuric  acid.  We  understand  that  these 
germs  are  carried  in  the  substance  known  as  fuller’s 
earth,  which  is  dry-mixed  with  the  sulphur.  Our 
personal  opinion  is  that  these  sulphur  germs  give  a 
product  which  is  superior  to  plain  sulphur  for 
various  purposes.  This  opinion  may  be  wrong,  and 
we  will  cheerfully  accept  any  fair  criticism  based 
on  experience  or  actual  knowledge.  We  have  known 
men  to  try  to  condemn  such  new  suggestions  without 
a  hearing  or  without  evidence.  The  whole  matter 
seems  interesting  and  important  to  us;  we  can  see 
how  the  theory,  if  it  be  sound,  can  be  worked  out  to 
great  advantage.  We  print  these  articles  in  answer 
to  many  requests  for  information  about  sulphur. 


W1 


X 

FOR  some  years  the  “oleo”  men  had  things  pretty 
much  their  own  way.  They  were  able  to  show 
that  by  ordinary  chemical  analysis  oleo  furnishes 
about  the  same  amount  of  nourishment  as  butter. 
This  could  hardly  be  denied,  and  it  was  difficult  in 
many  cases  to  prove  to  the  public  that  butter  was 
superior.  When  the  scientists  began  to  work  out  the 
vitamine  problem  they  gave  the  dairymen  the 
strongest  argument  which  could  be  used.  We  saw 
at  once  that  here  was  the  convincing  proof  that  milk 
and  butter  are  fundamentally  superior  to  any  com¬ 
bination  of  vegetable  and  animal  fats  which  can  be 
used  as  substitutes.  We  think  the  dairy  associations 
missed  a  great  chance  when  they  failed  to  drop 


ANEW  YORK  court  has  just  ruled  that  rents 
must  be  based  on  the  landlord’s  investment,  and 
not  on  “values  created  by  profiteering  methods.” 
This  means  that  a  landlord  is  entitled  to  an  income 
on  what  he  has  actually  invested.  He  cannot  claim 
an  income  based  on  any  valuation  that  can  be  fairly 
considered  extortionate.  Suppose  a  man  has  $50,000 
invested  in  a  building  for  rental.  Under  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  he  would  be  entitled  to  charge 
rents  which  will  give  him  a  fair  income  on  that 
amount.  Suppose  that  some  new  sewer  or  tunnel  or 
some  public  convenience,  or  buildings  on  nearby 
property  raise  the  apparent  value  of  the  property  to 
$100,000.  Under  this  interpretation  of  the  law  the 
owner  could  not  legally  increase  the  rent  except 
enough  to  cover  his  increased  taxes  or  public  ex¬ 
pense.  One  great  injustice  in  modern  society  is  the 
way  some  men  operate  with  real  estate.  They  buy 
unimproved  land  at  a  low  figure,  paying  only  nom¬ 
inal  taxes,  and  covering  the  property  with  a  mort¬ 
gage.  Then  they  let  the  property  stand  idle  until 
others  improve  the  land  around  it,  and  the  public  pay 
for  the  roads  and  other  public  improvements.  The 
result  is  that  the  owner  of  this  idle  land  makes  a  great 
profit  through  rise  in  values.  He  has  contributed  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  to  this  increase.  He  has,  in  effect, 
played  the  part  of  a  leech,  working  on  the  labor  of 
others.  Such  an  owner  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
his  share  in  improvement  taxes,  or  put  his  idle  land 
at  work  and  make  it  productive.  There  is  no  justice 
in  permitting  a  man  to  acquire  values  on  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  that  wray,  and  then  compel  his  tenants  to 
give  him  an  income  based  on  such  profiteering  meth¬ 
ods. 


X 

E  knew  when  we .  started  that  this  “water 
witching”  is  about  the  most  popular  subject 
in  the  language.  That  is,  if  popularity  is  measured 
by  talking.  It  seems  impossible  to  bring  any  really 
scientific  facts  to  bear  upon  the  discussion,  so  it 
comes  down  to  claims  on  the  one  hand  and  scoffs  on 
the  other.  We  have  had  so  many  letters  about  it 
that  we  cannot  possibly  print  them  all.  Most  of 
these  letters  come  from  believers  who  say  the  twig 
will  turn  in  their  hands,  or  who  have  seen  it  turn. 
On  page  1341  are  pictures  showing  how  the  stick  is 
held.  One  reader  says  he  is  surprised  that  we  give 
any  attention  whatever  to  a  thing  which  he  considers 
a  fake  and  a  fraud.  Well,  every  honest  man  should 
have  a  reasonable  chance  to  prove  his  theory  if  he 
can.  Columbus  had  a  theory  which  was  pronounced 
worse  than  a  fraud  by  the  wise  men  of  his  time.  The 
earlier  dreams  of  the  steam  engine,  the  flying  ma¬ 
chine,  the  telephone— all  were  classed  as  fakes  and 
frauds  in  the  beginning.  We  do  not  attempt  to  com¬ 
pare  the  forked  stick  with  these  other  great  agents 
of  civilization,  but  common  sense  and  close  observa¬ 
tion  should  convince  anyone  that  there  is  something 
about  it  which  we  cannot  explain.  Human  progress 
is  one  long  course  of  solving  mysteries.  To  us  it 
seems  plain  that  certain  persons  possess  a  power  or 
“attraction”  which  causes  the  stick  to  turn.  We 
have  long  believed  that  many  of  the  expert  baseball 
pitchers  owe  much  of  their  skill  to  some  personal 
force  which,  conveyed  to  the  ball  on  its  delivery, 
causes  it  to  upset  the  force  of  gravity  and  dart  off 
at  seemingly  impossible  angles. 


Brevities 

Do  not  try  to  store  the  root  crops  with  damp  soil  on 
them. 

It  is  the  callus  on  the  hen’s  foot  that  indicates 
activity. 

We  find  that  kudzu  will  stand  about  as  much  frost  as 
Lima  beans. 

Equal  parts  of  cornmyal,  wheat  bran,  ground  oats 
and  middlings  make  a  great  slop  for  little  pigs. 

The  man  who  fights  the  liquor  habit  and  is  himself 
addicted  to  the  mince-pje-for-breakfast  habit  should  con¬ 
sider  the  beam  that  is  in  his  own  eye. 

It  would  be  a  great  work  for  the  subordinate  Granges 
to  see  that  the  local  graveyards  are  cleaned  up  and  made 
neat.  Why  work  over  the  dead?  They  speak  to  the 
living  through  their  surroundings. 

It  is  evident  that  the  doctor  who  prescribes  beer  as  a 
medicine  will  have  a  sorry  time  in  most  communities. 
Most  city  people  have  absolutely  no  idea  of  the  strength 
for  prohibition  enforcement  in  the  country. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  regarding  the  size  of 
sunflowers.  W.  W.  Jeffry,  a  Jerseymau,  reports  one 
sunflower  head  four  feet  around  the  brim  and  17  inches 
across  the  top — with  a  yield  of  one  quart  of  seed. 

Wiiat  is  an  American?  A  man  in  Chicago  called  for 
jury  duty  gave  his  names  as  J.  J.  Pershing.  He  said  he 
was  a  Greek,  and  when  he  was  naturalized  thought  that 
the  general’s  name  was  good  enough  for  him,  so  he 
adopted  it. 

The  Farm  Bureau  News  refers  to  Vera  Busiek  Schut- 
tler  as  a  woman  who  has  “taught  Latin,  milked  cows, 
kept  house  and  made  speeches.”  That  is  a  good  quar¬ 
tette  of  accomplishments,  so  long  as  each  is  kept  in 
proper  place.  For  instance,  it  would  not  pay  to  teach 
Latin  to  cows,  or  make  speeches  to  members  of  the 
household. 
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The  North  Dakota  “Recall ’’Election 

North  Dakota  is  a  big  State,  and  there  are  many 
back  country  corners  where  farmers  live.  Election 
returns  are  of  necessity  slow.  The  latest  figures, 
though  still  incomplete,  indicate  that  the  “recall” 
was  carried  by  a  very  small  margin.  Latest  returns 
may  change  this,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  likely. 
This  means  that  the  Governor,  Attorney-General  and 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  are  to  be  removed  from 
office  and  others  put  in  their  places.  This  “recall"  is 
a  political  institution  put  in  operation  by  the  Non- 
Partisan  League  for  their  own  protection,  but  it  has 
new  been  turned  against  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  express  the  exact  condition 
in  North  Dakota  in  terms  which  our  Eastern  people 
can  understand.  There  is  nothing  like  that  Western 
situation  here.  The  last  census  gave  a  population  of 
88,234  urban  and  557,446  rural.  The  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  these  classes  comes  at  towns  containing  2,500 
inhabitants.  Most  of  the  farmers  are  grain  growers, 
and  with  limited  railroad  service  these  farmers  have 
been  exploited  and  robbed  by  the  organized  interests 
as  few  other  classes  in  the  country  have  ever  been. 
Loth  of  the  old  political  parties  were  controlled  by 
these  “interests.”  At  last,  in  utter  desperation,  the 
farmers  organized  the  Non-Partisan  League  and 
adopted  a  definite  political  program.  They  secured 
control  of  the  Republican  party,  and  finally,  through 
it.  controlled  the  State  government  in  all  its 
branches.  They  then  inaugurated  a  radical  program, 
including  State  banking,  State  milling  and  State 
control  of  many  lines  of  business.  The  issue  settled 
into  a  conflict  between  town  and  country.  Bankers 
and  large  business  men  have  been  able  to  hold  up  the 
farmers’  program.  This  has  been  done  by  action 
through  the  courts  and  various  elections,  all  of 
which  have  delayed  State  work.  It  seems  evident 
that  the  purpose  was  to  delay  and  hold  up  until  the 
natural  reaction  set  in.  and  the  farmers  found  them¬ 
selves  without  funds  to  conduct  a  full  campaign. 
Ti  e  canvassed  the  State  carefully,  and  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  majority  of  the  people  were  opposed 
to  the  “recall.”  We  also  stated  that  the  weather  on 
election  day  would  decide  it.  That  has  proved  true. 
A  storm  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  lost  the 
election  for  the  farmers.  Just  what  will  happen  now 
is  an  unanswerable  problem.  We  do  not  believe  this 
election  will  destroy  the  Non-Partisan  League.  Our 
reports  indicate  that  90  per  cent  of  its  program  will 
still  be  carried  out.  The  latest  returns  show  that, 
while  the  “recall”  was  carried,  the  proposition  to 
wind  up  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  and  otherwise 
change  the  present  laws  was  defeated.  As  it  stands 
therefore  three  State  officers  were  removed,  while 
the  people  refused  to  change  the  League  program. 


The  Non-Pooling  Milk  Producers 

On  October  28  a  number  of  members  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League,  Inc.,  who  oppose  the  present  pooling 
plan,  held  a  meeting  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  organized 
the  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Association,  Inc.  The 
association  was  incorporated  under  the  co-operative 
law  of  the  State.  Temporary  headquarters  were 
established  in  the  Main  Building,  in  Utica. 

They  state  that  the  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
to  protect  non-pooling  members  of  the  Dairymen’s 
league  from  attempts  to  coerce  them  to  sign  the 
pooling  contract;  to  prevent  discrimination  against 
n<.n-poolers  in  the  marketing  of  milk  and  in  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  prices;  to  act  as  selling  agent  for  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  to  insure  the  continuation  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League,  Inc. 

The  new  organization  does  not  oppose  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  pooling  milk.  Its  opposition  is  to  the  con¬ 
tract  under  which  it  is  pooled  and  the  form  of 
organization.  It  proposes  to  provide  a  plan  of  pool¬ 
ing  for  its  own  members.  It  also  promises  to  en¬ 
courage  the  building  of  co-operative  creameries,  to 
be  owned  and  controlled  by  local  dairymen ;  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  by  which  each  member  will  have  a 
vote,  just  as  he  does  in  State  elections;  to  give  every 
dairyman  a  certificate  of  membership  so  that  he  will 
bo  an  active  member,  and  provide  that  the  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  organization  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
members. 

In  the  statement  of  their  reasons  for  refusing  to 
sign  the  pooling  contract  they  make  serious  definite 
charges  of  deceit  and  falsification.  It  is  not  the 
policy  ^>f  this  paper  to  publish  matter  of  this  nature 
without!;  verification,  but  we  hope  to  give  the  whole 
truth  off  the  matter  fully  and  frankly  later  on. 

Tlie,*y  appointed  the  following  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee:  j 

W/illiam  S.  Rhodes,  president  and  chairman.  Little 
FaU^s;  L.  J.  Campbell.  Vernon,  N.  J. ;  U.  Grant 
8t/inger.  Madison.  N.  Y. ;  Ralph  C.  Baldwin,  De- 
RAiyter,  N.  Y.,  and  John  S.  Willis  of  Auburn. 
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A  committee  on  rules  for  carrying  on  all  of  the 
business  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows :  Fred  N. 
Jones,  Clinton;  Ralph  C.  Baldwin,  DeRuyter;  .T.  L. 
Sullivan,  Vernon ;  U.  Grant  Stringer.  Madison ;  II. 
L.  Blanchard,  Fair  Haven. 

They  assert  that  they  are  all  members  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  Inc.,  and  that  they  expect  to 
attend  the  next  annual  meeting  and  use  flieir  influ¬ 
ence  to  have  it  conducted  for  the  purpose  originally 
intended,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  members,  with¬ 
out  discrimination  for  or  against  any  group. 

This  paper  has  always  opposed  any  subsidiary 
organization  in  the  League.  ’We  now  have  two  of 
them,  one  with  official  approval  and  one  without. 
The  essential  things  in  this  organization  are  individ¬ 
ual  initiative  in  its  affairs  and  unity  in  its  man¬ 
agement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  .these  opposing  members  will  get  together,  find  a 
common  ground,  and  then  work  together  to  serve 
the  dairy  interests  of  the  State. 


The  “Milk  Strike”  in  New  York  City 

There  was  little  milk  consumed  in  New  York  City 
last  week.  What  was  consumed  was  acquired  under 
difficulties.  The  drivers  of  the  delivery  wagons  were 
on  strike.  They  have  been  receiving,  according  to 
the  dealers’  statements,  from  .$45  to  $65  a  week. 
They  work  eight  hours  a  day,  and  deliver  less  than 
300  quarts  a  day  on  an  avei’age.  The  rules  of  the 
union,  the  dealers  say,  restrict  the  delivery  per 
wagon  and  needlessly  multiply  routes.  The  contract 
between  the  dealers’  union  and  the  drivers’  union 
expired  October  1.  The  drivers  asked  $5  more  per 
week  and  two  weeks’  vacation  on  full  pay.  The 
dealers  first  suggested  a  reduced  wage,  and  finally 
agreed  to  renew  the  old  conti’act.  This  was  refused 
by  the  drivers,  and  the  strike  followed.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  Mayor  Ilylan  called  a  conference,  and  suggested 
that  the  drivers  go  back  to  work  and  leave  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  wages  to  arbitration.  This  was  agi’eed  to  by 
the  spokesmen  on  both  sides.  The  di’ivers  ratified 
the  conference  agreement.  The  dealers  rejected  it, 
insisting  that  a  finish  fight  with  the  drivers’  union 
for  an  open  shop  had  to  come  some  time,  and  that 
it  might  as  well  be  fought  out  now  as  later,  so  the 
strike  continued.  The  drivers  were  massed  around 
the  big  city  plants,  and  any  attempt  to  deliver  milk 
met  with  violence.  Much  milk  was  spilt  into  the 
streets,  and  some  persons  were  injured  and  some 
killed.  Private  conveyances  were  endangered  and 
damaged.  Lines  of  men,  women  and  children  with 
•their  own  containers  lead  to  the  big  centi’alized  city 
plants  to  get  milk.  It  is  a  democratic  line.  The 
city  urchin  and  the  woman  with  a  child  on  her  arm 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  lad  in  knickerbockers 
and  the  woman  in  silks  and  furs.  The  hospitals  and 
sick  rooms  are  treated  without  discrimination  or 
favor. 

It  has  been  publicly  charged  that  the  dealei’s  were 
px-ovoking  the  strike  for  the  purpose  of  selling  off 
their  stock  of  condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered 
milk  on  hand.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dealers  ai’e 
in  a  comfoi’table  position.  They  may  not  be  making 
their  usual  profits,  but  they  lose  nothing  besides. 
The  milk  they  do  not  sell  for  consumption  may  be 
made  up  into  butter  and  cheese  and  other  products, 
and  they  pay  for  the  milk  what  it  is  worth  for  the 
purpose,  and  take  their  profit  on  the  by-products. 
The  market  for  them  is  increased  by  the  difficulty 
to  get  liquid  milk.  The  consumer  is  suffering  for 
milk.  The  producer  is  suffering  from  the  loss  of  it. 
The  driver  is  fighting  for  a  larger  share  of  the  rich 
distribution  cost.  The  dealer  is  not  worrying. 

Befoi’e  the  war  the  margin  of  profit  between  the 
pi-oducer’s  wagon  and  the  consumer’s  door  was  about 
5%  cents  a  quart.  Of  late  it  has  been  running  from 
10  to  15  cents.  The  drivers  collect  this  money,  and 
know  what  the  pi’oducers  get  and  what  the  con¬ 
sumers  pay.  They  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
system,  and  they  want  their  share  of  the  big  plun¬ 
der.  They  are  fighting  for  it. 

Behind  it  all,  and  supporting  it  all,  is  the  political 
power  of  the  city  and  of  the  State.  An  approaching 
city  election  manifested  itself  in  the  negotiations 
for  settlement  of  the  strike  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  drivers’  union.  There  is  no  approaching  State 
election,  and  the  milk  trust  is  complacently  serene  in 
its  State  political  power  to  ward  off  responsibility 
for  any  selfish  purpose  it  may  undertake.  The  city 
papers  are  full,  as  usual,  of  the  talk  about  killing 
babies  and  starving  nursing  mothers;  but  not  one 
word  about  the  power  of  the  city  or  of  the  sovereign 
State  to  see  that  an  economic  and  efficient  system 
of  milk  distribution  be  regularly  provided.  Both 
the  State  and  the  city  have  the  legal  machinery  to 
do  this,  but  the  invisible  power  in  both  of  them  ties 


the  hands  of  the  men  charged  with  the  operation 
of  the  machinery,  and  it  stands  idle.  If  they  under¬ 
took  to  assist  they  would  be  abused  and  maligned. 
They  would  lose  their  jobs,  but  just  the  same  they 
would  be  making  progress  towards  a  final  solution. 
The  invisible  political  power  is  holding  this 
machinery  idle.  It  is  only  the  visible  militant  in¬ 
formed  and  united  power  of  the  farmer,  exei’cised 
openly,  frankly  and  aboveboard-  that  will  ever  set 
it  in  motion. 


Taxing  Gasoline 

We  l-ecently  mentioned  the  new  gasoline  tax  for 
Connecticut.  On  all  gasoline  brought  into  the  State 
a  tax  of  one  cent  a  pound  is  levied.  Naturally  this  is 
paid  by  the  consumei*,  and  the  money  is  used  for  road 
improving.  Now  comes  this  letter  from  Oregon : 

I  believe  they  will  find  that  this  scheme  works  out 
very  well,  as  Oregon  has  done  it  for  the  past  three  years. 
We  first  had  a  tax  of  lc  per  gallon,  which  was  paid  by 
the  motorist  or  gasoline  user  w-hen  he  bought  his  sup¬ 
ply  from  tank  wagons  or  filling  stations.  This  was 
raised  to  2c,  so  that  the  State  now  derives  a  revenue  of 
2c  per  gallon  on  evei’y  gallon  used  This  is  a  very  easy 
tax  to  collect.  The  motorist  has  no  objection  to  it.  as 
he  knows  the  money  goes  into  the  construction  of  new 
roads  and  the  maintenance  of  old  ones,  and  provides  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  money. 

S.  F.  WOODBURY. 


Some  Suggestions  for  School  Law  Change 

The  Committee  of  Twentyone  in  New  York  State 
has  spent  much  time  and  taken  great  pains  to  make  a 
study  of  rural  school  conditions,  and  to  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  wishes  of  rural  folks.  They  have  gone  far 
enough  to  make  some  preliminary  reports,  but  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  many  changes  may  yet  be  made. 
The  repoi’t  thus  far  has  it  that  none  of  the  old  school 
district  boundaries  are  to  be  removed,  and  that  the 
local  trustees  are  to  be  elected  as  before  when  the  new 
plan  shall  be  enacted.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  form 
larger  units  than  the  old  country  school  districts. 
These  are  to  be  neither  the  township  nor  the  present 
supervising  districts,  but  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
convenience  of  the  residents.  It  will  depend  upon  hills, 
sometimes,  on  highways  and  other  features.  I  judge 
that  these  districts  may  generally  be  a  little  smaller 
than  the  townships.  The  trustees  that  are  elected  an¬ 
nually,  I  think,  will  constitute  a  board  for  their  own 
particular  group,  as  above  mentioned,  and  together  they 
will  have  charge  of  the  group  of  schools. 

The  group  above  mentioned  is  to  be  known  as  the 
primai’y  group.  There  is  to  be  an  intermediate  group¬ 
ing,  to  consist  for  the  present  of  the  same  number  as 
the  present  supervisory  districts,  but  when  the  term  of 
the  present  supervisors  expires  this  intermediate  group¬ 
ing  is  liable  to  be  changed.  The  officers  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  group  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  boards  in  the 
primary  group,  each  primary  group  to  select  two  mem¬ 
bers.  When  the  terms  of  the  present  supervisors  or 
school  superintendents  expire,  there  shall  be  a  redistrict¬ 
ing  of  the  State,  and  this,  if  I  correctly  understand  the 
report,  is  to  be  done  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  assisted  by  two  others,  these  to  be  selected  by 
two  farm  organizations  of  the  State.  No  farm  organi¬ 
zation  was  mentioned,  but  it  was  suggested  outside  that 
it  might  be  the  State  Grange  and  the  State  Federation 
of  Farm  Bureaus.  The  various  representatives  chosen 
by  the  original  primary  group  of  elected  trustees,  these 
being,  as  stated,  two  from  each,  form  the  board  of  the 
intermediate  group,  and  these  in  turn  are  to  select  suc¬ 
ceeding  school  superintendents. 

As  stated,  the  primary  units  are  not  to  conform  nec¬ 
essarily  to  district  lines,  township  lines,  nor  county 
lines.  The  local  trustee  will  still  be  custodian  of  his 
own  district  property  and  will  make  minor  repairs. 
Expenses  for  schools,  however,  will  be  regulated  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  It  is  expected  to  regulate  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teachers  by  enactment  and  to  advance  qualifica 
tions  for  rural  schools  somewhat.  Such  teachers  are  to 
be  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  other  teachers.  Weak 
districts  will  pay  no  more  per  thousand  of  equalized  as¬ 
sessment  than  strong  ones,  the  State  making  up  the 
difference.  The  sugestion  was  made  by  inference  that  a 
district  with  $20,000  valuation  might  draw  $1,080  a 
year  from  the  State  if  it  paid  $120,  while  a  district 
with  $150,000  might  draw  $300  if  it  paid  $900.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
should  pay  equally  for  it  in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay. 
The  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  local  schools  are  no 
longer  to  be  under  the  authority  of  the  local  trustee,  as 
at  present,  but  determined  by  State  authority.  It  may 
be  required  to  carry  the  pupil  through  the  ninth  gxade. 

Qualifications  for  school  superintendents  are  to  be 
fixed,  and  are  to  be  higher  than  at  present.  Very  prob¬ 
ably  the  districts  are  to  be  larger  and  the  superintend¬ 
ent  is  to  help  in  bringing  about  better  teaching,  and 
may  not  be  required  to  do  so  much  clerical  work. 
Health  teaching  seemed  to  be  approved,  but  possibly 
not  so  much  gymnastics  for  the  country  school.  If  this 
be  true  I  think  it  may  go  a  long  way  to  satisfy  coun¬ 
try  people.  The  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  as  I 
understood  the  statements,  may  be  considered  high 
school  grades  in  the  country  schools.  This  primary 
board  may  hire  children  transported  from  very  small 
districts  to  others  if  it  is  thought  advisable,  but  it  was 
not  made  clear  that  there  would  be  any  financial  advan¬ 
tage  to  any  locality  by  that  course.  it. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


□ 
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There  is  a  hollow  log  on  the  fire.  It  is 
standing  up  right  in  front  and  a  sheet  of 
flame  pours  out  at  the  top.  It  is  a  large 
limb  from  one  of  our  old  sweet  apple 

trees.  Very  likely  some  years  ago  a  care-  ,,  ,  -r,  -  TJ_  .  -  -  ------  - 

less  worker  cut  off  this  limb  at  a  wrong  J  time  for  bath  and 

slant.  Instead  of  draining  away,  the  wa-  1K><  •  1  he  little  red  ribbon  has  fallen 

ter  was  held  at  the  stub  and  decay  start-  trom  her  hair,  but  she  picks.  it  up  and 


malignant  character,  with  wolf  teeth  and 
mean,  narrow  eyes.  The  other  shows  a 
happy,  jovial,  hopeful  face,  with  big  eyes, 
well  apart,  a  nose  well  fitted  to  supply 
oxygen  without  becoming  a  mouth  breath¬ 
er,  and  a  wide,  grinning  mouth.  It  may 
be  only  a  fancy  of  mine,  but  it  seems  as 
if  the  children  have  given  expression  to 
all  these_qualities.  But  here  comes  a 
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ed.  A  woodpecker  or  a  squirrel  saw  in 
this  a  fine  site  for  a  home.  Through  the 
years  decay  crept  further  and  further  into 
the  wood,  until  the  limb  became  a  mere 
shell.  We  cut  it  off  and  here  it  is  ending 
its  life  in  a  blaze  of  good  cheer.  As  I  sit 
here  with  little  Rose  I  think  of  the  ser¬ 
mon  one  could  preach  from  the  life  of  that 
old  limb.  But  who  cares  for  sermons  in 
these  days?  Surely  not  the  little  morsel 
of  humanity  who  curls  up  in  my  lap.  A 
story  about  the  animal  that  lived  in  that 
cavity  would  suit  her — but  as  for  ser¬ 
mons — well,  she  is  like  the  majority  of 
grown-up  people  I  know.  Rose  and  I 
enjoy  these  brief  moments  in  front  of  the 
fire,  before  the  lights  are  turned  on.  We 
do  not  talk  much — the  fire  talks  to  us.  I 


goes  dancing  away.  That  hollow  log  has 
fallen  to  ashes.  I  will  use  a  solid  chunk 
in  its  place.  The  children  have  finished 
their  music.  Now  they  hurry  away  to 
make  fudge  and  I  am  left  alone. 

*  *  *  ^  * 

I  sat  studying  those  four  flaming  faces 
on  the  mantel.  You  may  believe  me  or 
not,  as  you  please,  but  I  will  testify  that 
the  melancholy  face  on  that  long  pumpkin 
seemed  to  grow  more  dismal,  and  out  of 
that  mournful  mouth  proceeded  a  tale  of 
woe  : 

“Farming  don’t  pay,  and  this  season 
proves  it.  Not  one  of  your  crops  has 
given  a  good  yield.  The  tomatoes  barely 
paid  expenses.  The  sweet  corn  was  not 
much  better,  and  look  at  those  potatoes. 


have  come  to  think  it  one  of  the  most  I’ll  bet  they  didn’t  bring  the  cost  of  for- 
*“  i:c-  ““  tilizer  and  labor.  And  the  apple  crop! 

In  early  May  the  trees  were  alive  with 
bloom.  Then  came  that  late  frost.  It 
killed  two-thirds  of  the  buds.  Here  you 
are  handling  less  than  half  a  crop.  The 
price  is  good,  but  what’s  the  use  of  that 
when  you  have  no  fruit?  Just  when  it 
looked  like  a  small  fortune  for  you,  Jack 
Frost  came  and  ruined  it  all  iii  a  night. 
That’s  always  the  way  with  farming.  If 
it  isn’t  one  thing  it’s  sure  to  be  another, 
and  here  you  sit,  smiling  and  fooling 

ITT!  r  n  *•  K  A  b  .  I  _  -t .  -  A-  —  J  V  1  ,  1  • 


beautiful  things  in  life— this  silent  com¬ 
munication  between  childhood  and  ma¬ 
ture  years.  As  the  older  children  grow 
up  the  years  seem  somehow  to  creep  in 
between  and  form  some  sort  of  a  barrier. 

Or  perhaps  the  years  secrete  some  sort  of 
an  acid  that  eats  away  the  romance  and 
glory  which,  in  the  eyes  of  childhood,  may 
surround  even  those  of  us  who  know,  in 
our  hearts,  that  we  are  of  quite  common 
material.  It  seems  to  be  something  that 

rubs  the  first  two  syllables  out  of  “super-  .  _ o _ _ 

man”  and  leaves  the  last  one  so  that  you  with  those  children  just  as  though  this 


can  see  the  scars  where  the  pruning  was 
done.  Elderly  people  know  about  this, 
and  it  is  a  great  joy  at  an  age  when 
analysis  has  fully  exposed  the  dross  in 
their  make-up  to  still  retain  the  uncritical 
confidence  of  childhood.  I  think  that  will 
account  for  some  of  these  beautiful  part¬ 
nerships  between  60  and  six. 

*  *  *  *  * 

On  the  mantel,  over  the  fireplace,  are 
four  jack-o’-lanterns.  Four  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  tried  their  hand  at  carving  a  pump¬ 
kin.  and  it  must  be  said  that  they  have 
produced  some  remarkable  works  of  art. 
I  have  been  reading  about  the  rude  draw¬ 
ings  made  by  man  10.000  or  more  years 
ago,  and  these  hideous  faces  make  me 
think  that  my  children  must  have  inher¬ 
ited  something  direct  from  the  neolithic 
age.  These  “lanterns”  were  prepared  for 
the  Hallowe’en  performance  which  the 
children  staged  in  this  room.  The  ob- 


bad  been  your  best  year.  Why  don’t  you 
be  a  man  and  find  fault?  What  busi¬ 
ness  has  your  family  to  be  happy?  .  How’s 
anyone  going  to  know  you  had  a  bad  year 
unless  you  (ell  folks?  And  these  chil¬ 
dren!  You  are  spoiling  them  for  any¬ 
thing  useful.  They  ought  to  be  working 
right  now.  instead  of  playing  about. 
What  will  they  amount  to  when  they 
grow  up?” 

*  *  *  *  * 

My  mournful  friend  would  have  gone 
on  indefinitely,  but  the  candle  inside  him 
snuttered  up  and  choked  him  off.  I  should 
think  an  honest  candle  would  be  ashamed 
of  such  talk.  But  the  stupid  brother  of 
this  long  pumpkin  took  it  up: 

“Righto!  It  has  been  the  worst  sea¬ 
son  I  ever  saw.  In  the  Spring  it  was  so 
wet  that  the  corn  grew  so  fast  that  my 
vine  never  had  any  chance.  It  wasn’t  fair 
to  plant  me  in  that  big  Long  Island  Beau- 
servance  of  these  old  pagan  rites  seems  to  ty  corn.  I  had  the  frame  to  make  a  prize 
be  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  all  chil-  pumpkin,  but  when  you  did  cut  that  corn 
dren.  It  was  all  a  very  merry  time  until  and  give  me  a  chance  it  turned  so  dry  I 
two  of  the  big  boys  dressed  in  sheets  and  couldn’t  grow.  The  ground  is  so  hard 
ran  around  the  house.  To  me  they  seemed  *  you  haven’t  been  able  to  plow  a  furrow, 
like  imitation  Ku  Klux.  but  little  Rose  Here  it  is  nearly  election  day  and  not  a 
screamed  and  ran  to  Mother  for  protec-  kernel  of  rye  in.  Look  at  those  weeds  in 
tion.  After  the  children  had  gone  to  bed 
I  watched  those  pumpkin  faces  awhile, 
and  then  got.  out  my  copy  of  Faust  and 
'•oad  the  description  of  Walpurgis  night. 

But  I  am  tired  tonight,  for  Jack  and  I 


the  tomatoes.  They  are  head  high  and 
all  gone  to  seed.  They  should  have  been 
plowed  under  two  months  ago.  That  tur¬ 
nip  crop  is  just  about  a  failure.  It  has 
been  the  worst  season  I  ever  heard  of. 
have  spent  quite  a  little  time  on  our  You  have  got  to  buy  hay.  What  kind  of 


knees.  I  will  hasten  to  say  that  we  were 
digging  out.  peach  borers.  The  trees  are 
low-headed  and  in  order  to  do  a  full  job 
you  must  get  right  down  on  the  cold 
ground  and  stay  there.  I  never  saw  a 
worse  crop  of  borers.  There  are  a  dozen 
big  ones  in  some  of  our  trees,  and  they 
seem  larger  than  usual  at  this  season. 


a  farmer  are  you,  anyway?  Don’t  you 
know  it’s  a  losing  game?  You  sit  here 
before  this  fire  just. as  if  you  didn’t  have 
sense  enough  to  know  that  every  hand, 
and  nature,  too.  has  turned  against  the 
farmer.  I  wish  we  had  a  man  on  this 
farm,  who  would  let  folks  know  how 
black  the  outlook  is,  and  make  his  family 


We  follow  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  scrap-  realize  the  sin  of  laughing  at  such  times.’ 
ing  away  the  dirt  and  gum  and  following 


the  borer  down  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
wire.  When  you  do  that  you  know  he  is 
dead.  Why  not  try  this  new  chemical 
with  the  terrible  name?  Well,  it  seems  to 
do  the  work,  but  we  know  the  digging 
does  it.  and  as  our  peach  orchard  is  not 
large  we  get  down  on  our  kne^s  ond  dig. 

But  I  will  confess  that  I  feel  the  effect  of 
such  devotion  to  old-time  practice  in  my 
knees  and  back  as  the  cold  damp  night 
closed  in.  We  are  saving  our  peach  trees, 
but  there  seem  to  be  borers  in  my  knee 
joints. 

***** 

The  children  come  tearing  into  the 
room.  Cherry-top  went  hunting  with  some 
of  the  neighbors.  They  took  our  old 
hound  dog  along,  but  wise  old  Bruce  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  at  home.  The  boy  brought  _  _ 

back  one  ’possum,  and  this  will  add  to  keep  a  breed  that  has  respectable  ances- 
his  collection  of  furs.  His  ambition  is  to  tors?  And  those  Reds  of  yours T  They 
get  enough  of  fine  furs  to  make  a  splen-  are  coming  home  from  the  egg-laying  con- 
did  set  for  Mother  and  her  daughter,  test  next  week  at  the  very  tail  end  of  the 
These  young  folks  cannot  see  the  pictures  procession.  That’s  what  you  get  by  send- 
which  the  fire  shows  me.  They  want  ing  pullets  or  children  to  college  You 


***** 

I  must  agree  that  this  pumpkin  told 
the  truth  about  the  weather  and  the  work. 
I  cannot  deny  it — that  malignant  fellow 
at  the  right  never  gave  me  a  chance. 
Those  wolf  teeth  seemed  to  grow  sharper 
as  he  hissed  out : 

“And  what  an  outfit  of  live  stock  you 
have  on  this  farm.  As  I  lay  in  that  pile 
in  the  orchard  I  have  been  listening  to 
them.  Take  that  big  black  sow.  She 
claims  to  be  purebred.  I’ll  bet  if  the 
truth  were  known  her  papers  wouldn’t 
fit  her  by  a  mile.  I’ll  bet,  too,  she  won’t 
have  over  three  pigs  at  a  litter.  And 
those  Jersey  Ciants  of  yours!  They  are 
big  enough — look  at  the  way  they  eat — ■ 
but  I’ll  guarantee  half  of  them  will  show 
white  or  gray  feathers  where  the  sins  of 
their  fathers  show  up.  Why  don’t  you 


more  light,  but  we  compromise  by  lighting 
the  candles  in  these  jack-o’-lanterus. 
That  gives  light  enough  for  the  music. 
The  two  girls  play  a  duet  on  the  piano 


haven’t  produced  a  single  world  beater  in 
feathers,  hide  or  clothes.  Take  that  pert 
young  Jersey  of  yours — I’d  like  to  attend 
to  her  case.  And  those  lazy  geese.  I 


This  little  bit  of  advice  may  help 
you  regain  your  Health , 
Strength  and  Vitality 

Thousands  of  people  suffer  from  nervous¬ 
ness.  They  are  run  down  and  miserable  without 
knowing  the  reason  why. 

They  do  not  stop  to  think  that  much  of  their 
trouble  may  be  caused  by  drinking  tea  and  coffee 
which  contain  the  drugs,  thein  and  caffeine.  When 
you  over-stimulate  the  system  for  any  period  of 
time,  the  result  may  be  nervousness  with  its 
many  accompanying  ills.  You  may  fail  to  sleep 
properly  and  your  sleep  does  not  refresh  you  as 
it  should. 

Postum,  made  from  scientifically  roasted 
cereals,  will  help  you  to  overcome  all  these 
conditions.  For  it  contains  only  healthful  sub¬ 
stances,  instead  of  drugs,  as  are  found  in  tea 
and  coffee. 

Postum  helps  build  sound  nerve  structure, 
by  letting  you  get  sound,  restful  sleep. 

In  flavor,  Postum  is  much  like  high-grade 
coffee.  In  fact  there  are  many  people  who  pre¬ 
fer  Postum  for  its  savory  flavor  alone. 

Order  Postum  from  your  grocer  today. 
Serve  this  rich,  fragrant  beverage  for  the  family. 

See  how  the  children  will  like  it,  and  how  much 
better  everybody  will  sleep  at  night. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes. 

Postum  for  Health 

‘•  There’s  a  Reason” 


Send  NoMoney. 

-ay  postman  wlien  uc 
Hvered,  or  mail  us  $2.93 
’us  8c  for  postage, 
live  size  wanted, 
greatest  warmth  and  utmost 
big  saving  order  this  form-fit¬ 
ting  suit  of  superior  quality  combed  cot¬ 
ton  with  soft,  warm  fleecing.  Reinforced 
seams  and  pearl  buttons.  Our  price  un¬ 
equalled  anywhere  because  we  specialize. 
Two  men’s,  two  women’s  or  a  man’s  and 
a  woman’s  suit  for  $2.98,  Different  sizes 
if  wanted.  One  suit  $1,69  plus  4c  postage. 
MONEY  PROMPTLY  RETURNED  IF 
NOT  SATISFIED 

Al  — Man's  Cream  Suit,  sizes  34  to  46  chest. 

A2— Woman's  White  Suit,  sizes  34  to  44  bust. 

The  Mar&raveCompany 

353  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


while  Cherry-top  scrapes  tlie  melody  out  wish  you  could  hear  what  they  say  about 
of  the  strings  of  his  violin.  The  Japanese  you.  You’ve  surrounded  yourself' with  a 

lot  of  lazy  drones,  and  yet  you  sit  here 
by  this  fire  and  fool  yourself  into  tlie  be¬ 
lief  that  your  family  really  amounts  to 
something.  Bah  !  I’m  weary  !”  The  b*g 
mouth  on  this  fellow  had  fed  the  air  rap¬ 
idly  to  the  candle,  and  it  was  now  down 
to  a  little  sputter  of  the  wick. 


boy  is  not  much  of  a  musician,  but.  he 
stands  holding  the  small  electric  torch 
with  its  light  on  the  music  so  that  the 
players  may  see  it  readily.  And  Rose  and 
I  sit  looking  at  those  four  pumpkin  faces. 
They  really  seem  to  express  character  as 
the  candle  brightens  up  behind  them.  I 
presume  that  is  true  of  a  human  face.  It 
may  be  like  a  dull  stone  mask,  dead  to 
the  emotions  which  play  behind  it,  or  a 
living  thing  responsive  to  the,  spirit  which 
it  covers.  Two  of  the  childVen  selected 
long  narrow  pumpkins,  like  a  long,  melan 


It  would  be  hard  for  a  man  of  the 
strongest  character  to  stand  up  against 
such  a  continued  volley  of  truth  and  near¬ 
truth.  I  was  coming  to  that  dangerous 


choly  face.  The  notches  they  have  cut  condition  in  which  a  man  begins  to  ques- 

show  in  one  case  a  discouraged,  hopeless  tion  the  value  of  his  assets  when  the  last 

countenance,  and  in  the  other  a  stupid,  pumpkin — the  one  with  the  jovial  face 

ox-like  visage.  The  other  pumpkins  are  and  wide  grin,  started  in  : 

round  and  fat.  One  face  I  read  as  a  mean,  ( Continued  on  Page  1340) 


Scientific  Discovery  Quickly 
Ends  Rats  and  Mice 

As  a  result  of  the  successful  experiments  of 
the  well-known  bacteriologist,  Dr.  Earp-Thomas, 
rats  and  mice  can  now  be  quickly  and  safely 
cleared  out  of  buildings  and  destroyed  out  of 
doors.  There  is  nothing  in  this  method  that 
can  possibly  harm  any  human  being  or  animals 
other  than  rodents,  which  include  gophers,  and 
it  can  be  tested  without  any  financial  risk  what¬ 
ever. 

This  will  be  good  news  to  countless  homes 
and  business  places,  warehouses  and  so  on,  now 
overrun  with  these  destructive,  filthy,  disease 
carrying  animals,  which  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  cleared. 

At  the  State  Prison  Farm  at  Raiford,  Florida, 
they  were,  according  to  Superintendent  I.  S. 
Bhtch,  “Eaten  alive  with  rats.”  Later  Assist¬ 
ant  Superintendent  Brown  said  of  RAX,  which 
is  the  name  given  Dr.  Earp-Thomas’  rodent 

tF6’.  *R  >s  a  world  beater  for  killing  rats.” 

(he  J.  Chas.  McCullough  Seed  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  (lino,  say:  “We  are  much  pleased  with 
the  success  we  have  had  with  RAX  and  heartily 
recommend  it. 

1  he  Earp-J  homas  Cultures  Corporation  make 
bacteria  cultures  of  various  kinds  tor  use  all 
over  the  world.  RAX  is  their  reliable  culture 
which  destroys  Rats  and  Mice  in  multitudes,  and 
which  anyone  can  safely  use,  easily  and  quickly 
clearing  the  premises. 

Rats  are  altogether  too  cunning  to  permit  of 
wholesale  destruction  with  poison,  but  they 
like  RAX  and  eagerly  devour  it,  and  resultant 
disaster  spreads  among  them. 

This  method  is  a  possibility  that  has  long 
been  hoped  for.  and  will  prove  of  universal 
benefit  in  disposing  of  a  general  nuisance. 

RESULTS  GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTION  OR  NO  COST 

That  certainly  is  fair.  Four  bottles  with 
complete  instructions  for  a  thorough  iob  will 
be  sent  by  parcel  post  C.  O.  D„  or  remit  three 
dollars  when  you  write. 

Follow  the  simple  directions,  and  if  you  do 
not  get  value  received,  your  money  will  be  re- 
urned  when  you  say  so.  This  is  the  one  cx- 
erminator  you  can  use  with  confidence — under 
a  money  back  guarantee. 

au<|  mjce  .multiply  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
best  to  make  the  job  thorough.' 

Earp-Thomas  Cultures  Corporation 

80  Lafayette  Street  -  New  York  City 


HOPE  FARM  Nf 


A  5,000-gallon  overstock 
(gray  and  brown)  en¬ 
ables  us  to  sell  regular 
$3.50  highest  grade  pure 
white  lead  and  linseed 
oil  house  paint  at  half 
price — $1.75  per  gal.  As 
good  as  you  could  buy 
for  twice  the  price.  Other 
regular  colors  up  to  $2.35 
per  gallon. 

Manufacturers’  Outlet 
Department  822 

Buffalo  Housewrecking  8C  Salvage  Co. 

500  Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


PER  GAL. 
Best  House 
Paint 


>rk  City  / 

iris 


There  hav*e  been  many 
request  K  f  0  r  Hope 
Farm  NotdVa  in  book 
form.  Here 
pages  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Mi 
osophy,  humo 
and  sympatfj 
sight  into  e 
life.  Well  pri 
neatly  bound 


is— 234 
of  the 
n’s  phil- 
, pathos 
etic  in- 
ery-day 
and 
cloth. 


Price  $1.  «o 


For  sale  by 
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Composting  Leaves  with  Lime 

On  page  1210  you  say  lime  and  leaves 
make  a  good  compost.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  kind  of  lime,  whether  ground  lime¬ 
stone  or  hydrated,  and  in  what  quanti¬ 
ties?  I  have  a  small  pit,  3  ft.  deep  by 
6x12  ft.  If  I  put  in  6  in.  of  leaves  and 
tamp  them,  and  then  sprinkle  lime  and 
another  layer  of  leaves,  and  so  on.  how 
much  lime  between  each  layer?  E.  L.  b. 

Crosswicks,  N.  .T. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  interest  taken 
in  this  matter.  Dozens  of  our  readers 
apparently  propose  to  make  the  leaves 
into  a  compost.  There  is  considerable 
,  plant  food  in  ordinary  forest  leaves.  They 
also  contain  an  acid,  which  should  be 
neutralized  before  they  are  fit  for  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Air-slaked  lime  is  good  to  use 
with  the  leaves.  Our  plan  would  be  to 
fill  this  pit  about  9  in.  or  a  foot  deep 
with  leaves,  thoroughly  packed  down.  If 
the  leaves  are  dry,  pour  on  enough  water 
to  make  them  damp,  and  pack  them  down 
hard.  Then  scatter  on  enough  lime  thor¬ 
oughly  to  whiten  the  surface.  Seven  or 
8  lbs.  ought  to  be  enough  for  one  appli¬ 
cation.  Then  put  on  more  leaves  and 
pack  down  in  the  same  way,  with  more 
lime  to  follow.  If  possible  to  obtain  it. 
throw  in  with  each  layer  a  small  quantity 
of  chicken  manure  or  fine  stable  manure, 
and  if  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  pour 
in  the  waste  from  the  house.  Keep  the 
pit  well  stamped  down  and  build  up  the 
compost  layer  by  layer,  as  here  described. 
If  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  work  the  com¬ 
post  over  once  or  twice  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  using  a  manure  fork  so  as  to  thor¬ 
oughly  mix  the  compost.  If  this  is  well 
done  you  will  have  in  the  Spring  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  compost  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
•ordinary  manure.  It  seems  easy  to  do 
this,  but  you  will  find  that  raking  up  and 
gathering  the  leaves  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
job.  They  are  so  light  and  bulky  that  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  handle  them  rapidly. 
If  they  are  to  be  raked  up  for  burning, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  you  will  find  it  far 
more  economical  to  handle  them  in  your 
pit  rather  than  to  make  a  bonfire  of  them. 


Cleaning  a  Musty  Barrel 

Some  time  ago  you  published  a  recipe 
for  cleaning  musty  or  dirty  barrels,  even 
making  oil  barrels  fit  for  cider  use.  Be¬ 
fore  I  copied'  it  someone  borrowed  the 
paper.  I  have  not  found  it  and  cannot 
recall  the  formula.  c.  N.  W. 

Englishtown,  N.  J. 

The  most  practical  method  is  to  scrub 
the  barrel  inside  with  a  hot  solution  of 
lye.  Dissolve  the  lye  in  boiling  water  and 
pour  it  into  the  barrel.  Then  scrub  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  stiff  brush  or  old  broom. 
Rinse  well,  and  then  if  possible  have  the 
barrel  put  over  a  jet  of  live  steam  and  let 
this  steam  play  into  it  for  at  least  an 
hour.  This,  of  course,  means  a  case 
where  one  head  of  the  barrel  can  be 
taken  out  and  replaced  after  cleaning.  If 
the  head  cannot  be  removed,  hot  lye  can 
be  put  in  the  bunghole  and  well  shaken 
or  rolled  about.  Then  steam  through  the 
bunghole.  We  doubt  if  oil  or  tar  barrels 
can  be  made  fit  in  this  way. 


Moving  Large  Grapevines 

I  have  about  30  grapevines  on  the  west 
side  of  my  house,  and  wish  to  move  them 
over  to  the  east  side,  where  the  big  vine¬ 
yard  is  located.  Would  you  tell  me  what 
would  be  the  proper  method  and  when 
the  proper  time  of  year  to  move  them? 
They  aTe  Concord  and  still  have  grapes 
on  vines.  E.  A.  L. 

Ferguson,  Mo. 

It  does  not  seem  practical  to  move  ma¬ 
ture  grapevines,  as  new  plants  can  be  so 
cheaply  purchased,  and  success  is  much 
more  certain  than  is  possible  through 
moving  bearing  vines.  If  the  variety  be 
especially  valued,  cuttings  may  be  taken 
this  Fall  and  planted  out  in  the  garden 
next  Spring.  From  these  plants  will  be 
available  the  following  season.  The 
writer  has  moved  vines  not  over  five 
years  planted  that  required  three  seasons 
to  recover. 

When  so  large  vines  are  to  be  moved 
it  can  best  te  done  in  late  Fall  after  the 
soil  has  frozen  to  some  depth.  The  plants 
are  then  dug  with  a  ball  of  earth  sur¬ 
rounding  the  roots  and  placed  in  holes 
large  and  deep  enough  to  receive  the  ball 
without  disturbing  the  roots  contained 
therein.  After  the  vine  has  been  thus 
placed,  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  com¬ 
pacted  so  that  the  space  between  the  edge 
of  the  hole  and  the  rim  of  the  ball  is 
made  continuous.  In  the  Spring  the  top 
growth  should  be  severely  cut  back,  leav¬ 
ing  as  a  maximum  not  over  six  buds  for 
shoot  development.  If  clusters  of  grapes 
show  from  these  they  should  be  cut  off 
and  no  fruit  allowed  to  develop.  F.  E.  g. 


Your  Money  Back — Read 
The  Guarantee  Behind 


One  of  the  apple  orchards  which  justify  the 
faith  we  have  in  Scalecide  as  expressed  by  our 
Guarantee  printed  below.  Start  this  year  to 
make  your  orchard  better — use  Scalecide, 


\A/E  GUARANTEE  that,  if  you 
will  divide  an  orchard,  your  worst 
or  best,  in  two  parts  equal  in  general 
condition,  and  for  three  years  spray 
one  part  with  SCALECIDE  according 
to  our  directions  and  the  other  part 
with  lime  sulfur,  giving  the  same  sum- 
mer  treatment  to  both  parts,  the  part 
sprayed  with  SCALECIDE  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  part  sprayed  with  lime- 
sulfur — in  the  judgment  of  three  dis¬ 
interested  fruit  growers — or  we  will 
refund  the  money  you  have  paid  for 
the  Scalecide. 


YOUK-Money-Back”  Guarantee  is  based 
upon  17  years  of  experience.  Take  the 
8-year-old  orchard  shown  at  the  left  as  an 
example.  These  trees  were  dipped  in  Scale¬ 
cide,  root  and  branch,  before  planting  and 
have  been  sprayed  annually  with  Scalecide 
ever  since.  And  there  are  innumerable  other 
instances  where  year-after-year  spraying  with 
Scalecide  has  helped  to  put  orchards  in  the 
same  excellent  condition.  Scalecide  controls 
scale,  fire  blight  canker,  pear  psylla  and 
aphis — and  it  does  more;  it  has  an  invigorat¬ 
ing  effect  upon  trees  and  foliage,  insuring 
plumper  fruit  spurs  and  a  better  chance  for 
fruit  the  following  year.  Spray  with  Scalecide! 

Scalecide  Makes  More  Vigorous  Trees 

According  to  the  U.  S.  census  report,  47%  of  the 
apple  trees  living  in  1910  are  now  dead.  During 
this  same  period  we  have  not  lost  2%  in  old  or  young 
trees,  altho  in  1910  one-quarter  of  a  3000-tree  orchard 
which  we  took  over  was  dying  and  today  we  have 
21,000  apple  trees  from  one  to  forty  years  old.  Why 
has  our  loss  been  so  small  ?  Largely  because  we  dip 
young  trees  in  Scalecide  before  planting — apple  trees, 
root  and  branch ;  peach  trees,  tops  only — and  then 
faithfully  spray  with  Scalecide.  Read  our  Guarantee. 
Write  today  for  prices.  Address  Dep’t  16. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


W  THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY  / 


Save  the  Fruit 


Why  are  the  home  orchards  dying?  Because  they  are  not  sprayed 
— there  is  no  other  answer.  Unless  you  spray,  you  are  going  to  lose 
your  trees.  A  Hardie  Sprayer  will  save  them  and  earn  big  profits 
from  them.  There  is  a  Hardie  right  in  size,  price,  and  capacity,  no 
matter  how  large  or  how  small  your  orchard. 

Write  for  catalogue  of  the  complete  Hardie  line 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Hudson,  Mich. 

Branche>  at:  Portland,  Ore.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  Petrolia,  Ont- 


HEAT  STOCK  FOOD 

It  Pays  Big! 

Your  stock  will  thrive  on 
warm  food.  They’ll  give 
more  and  better  milk  ;  Hogs 
have  larger  frames  and  more 
solid  meat ;  Hens  lay  better. 

Have  lots  of  hot  water  for 
scalding;  boil  spraying  mix; 
render  lard;  boil  sorghum  or 
sap;  heat  water  for  stock; 
for  washday;  preserve  fruit. 

Farmers*  Favorite  Feed  Cooker 

Burns  chunks,  long  sticks,  cobs— anything.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

Dept.  201  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Succeesor  to  Lewis  Manufacturing:  Co. 


CRo 


Less  Wood 

Buy  Less  Coal 

Is  your  wood  lot  nearly  chopped  off,  or  is  it 
costing  you  too  much  to  cut  and  draw  the  wood  ? 

Isn’t  your  time  worth  more  put  on  other  work  ? 

Why  cut  more  wood  or  burn  more  coal  than  is 
necessary?  You  will  not  if  you  allow  us  to 
send  you  our  free  circular,  “  Summer  Comfort 
in  Winter.” 

The  NEW-IDEA  Pipeless  Furnace 

heats  all  upstairs  instead  of  all  out  doors. 

Many  exclusive  features  and  advantages. 

Even  your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Originated  and  Manufactured  by 

Utica  Heater  Company 

100-200  White  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


IEW-IDEA 

^ipeless  Furnace 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 


White's  Weather  Prophet  fore-  \\T  *1 

casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors  Vy  0B,  Lrl0r 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
v  *  scientifically  construc- 

ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand- 
XWctep  some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
>  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
,  weather  will  be.  Size 
1%A\  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Agent*  Wanted. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114,419  E  Water  Si.,  Mdwiukee,  Wi». 


njiv  vviiiv 

$1.25 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  wheels  to  fit 
,  any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  48  Eta  S(..Quincy,UL 


B  ,  MAKIi  A  DOM, Alt  AN  II 01! It.  SELL  MEN1IET8 

agents  a  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
©  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free. 

COLLETTE  MEG.  CO..  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


F 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

“The  Season  of  Thanks" 

Loud,  O  my  throat,  and  clear,  O  soul ! 
The  season  of  thanks,  and  the  voice  of 
full-yielding ; 

The  chant  of  joy  and  power  for  boundless 
fertility. 

All  till’d  and  untill’d  fields  expand  before 
me ; 

I  see  the  true  arenas  of  my  race — or  first, 
or  last, 

Man’s  innocent  and  strong  arenas. 

I  see  the  Heroes  at  other  toils ; 

I  see,  well-wielded  in  their  hands,  the 
better  weapons. 

I  see  where  America,  Mother  of  All, 
Well-pleased,  with  full-spanning  eye, 
gazes  forth,  dwells  long, 

And  counts  the  varied  gathering  of  the 
products. 

Busy  the  far,  the  sunlit  panorama ; 
Prairie,  orchard,  and  yellow  grain  of  the 
North. 

Cotton  and  rice  of  the  South,  and  Louis¬ 
ianian  cane ; 

Open,  unseeded  fallows,  rich  fields  of 
clover  and  Timothy, 

Kine  and  horses  feeding,  and  droves  of 
sheep  and  swine, 

And  many  a  stately  river  flowing,  and 
many  a  jocund  brook, 

And  healthy  uplands  with  their  lierby- 
perfumed  breezes, 

And  the  good  green  grass — that  delicate 
miracle,  the  ever-recurring  grass. 

— walt  whitman  (Leaves  of  Grass). 

% 

One  of  our  readers  asks  us  how  she  can 
make  an  old  carpet  into  a  waterproof 
floor  covering,  that  could  be  wiped  off 
without  injury.  We  have  been  told  that 
an  ingrain  carpet  may  be  painted  over 
with  several  coats,  and  then  varnished, 
hue  we  should  think  it  preferable  to  give 
the  treatment  to  the  floor  itself,  if  in  good 
condition.  If  any  cf  our  readers  have 
tried  this  sort  of  homemade  oilcloth,  we 
hope  they  will  tell  us  how  it  worked. 

* 

Every  week  we  receive  many  letters 
relating  to  family  troubles,  and  often  the 
questions  involved  are  such  that  a 
stranger  cannot  possibly  give  a  helpful 
answer.  We  think  in  many  cases  it  is  a 
relief  to  write  to  an  unknown  person, 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  confide 
in  one  at  hand,  and  such  letters  are 
always  treated  as  sacredly  confidential 
But  it  is  sad  to  think  how  much  unhap¬ 
piness  there  is  about  us,  and  how  often 
family  disagreements  add  to  the  burdens 
of  hard  work  and  small  means.  It  would 
seem  that  the  seeds  of  such  unhappiness 
are  sown  in  childhood ;  the  selfish,  over¬ 
bearing  boy  becomes  the  tyrannical  hus¬ 
band  and  father,  while  the  lazy,  pam¬ 
pered  girl  adds  further  responsibilities  to 
those  already  carried  by  the  struggling 
man  she  marries.  We  cannot  rebuild 
character  over  night,  but  we  think  there 
are  possibilities  of  better  things  in  all 
these  unhappy  households.  We  do  not 
believe  in  giving  in  weakly  to  a  tyrant, 
but  we  do  believe  that  some  of  the  more 
rerious  family  troubles  are  over  things 
that  really  amount  to  very  little.  A 
really  good  and  worthy  person  may  be  so 
“hard  to  get  along  with”  that  all  his 
virtues  are  of  no  avail  in  the  eyes  of  his 
own  family.  Good  temper  and  gentle 
speech  may  seem  minor  virtues  to  the 
stern  moralist,  but  how  much  they  mean 
in  the  we  .try  round  of  this  hard-working 


Old-time  Methods  of  Preserving  Fall 
Meats 

In  good  old  Colonial  day  the  busiest 
month  of  the  year  was  November — “kill¬ 
ing-time.”  Killing-time  bees  sound  grew- 
some  enough  to  unaccustomed  ears,  but 
like  husking,  log-rolling,  stump-pulling 
and  house-raising  bees,  this  was  one  of 
the  splendid  examples  of  Colonial  neigh¬ 
borliness  and  pioneer  co-operation,  where 
each  gave  the  best  of  his  time  and 
strength  generously  and  good-willingl.v  to 
help  his  neighbor,  a  custom  not  alto¬ 
gether  obsolete  in  some  present-time  com¬ 
munities.  On  this  special  day  a  bountiful 
dinner  was  prepared  and  served  to  the 
helpers,  and  not  one  went  away  without 
a  generous  supply  of  the  fresh  meat. 

Colonial  families  were  large,  and  Colon¬ 
ial  hospitality  broad.  Usually  several 
porkers  were  slaughtered,  as  well  as  a 
fat  beef  or  two.  on  the  same  day.  Most 
of  the  work  of  curing  and  preserving  the 
meat  fell  to  the  housewife,  or  came  under 
her  direct  supervision.  At  these  times 
the  whir  of  the  spinning-wheel  ceased, 
while  she  busily  collared,  potted,  salted 
and  soused.  Cases  for  the  sausages  must 


be  prepared,  which  was  no  easy  job,  the 
meat  chopped,  seasoned  and  packed  into 
them.  The  making  of  the  rolliches  was  a 
painstaking  process,  and  the  great  round 
head-cheeses  and  shining  pans  of  liver- 
wurst  meant  time  and  patience  to  have 
them  just  right.  Then  there  was  the  lard 
to  “try  out”  and  the  tallow  to  bo  looked 
after,  and  .ill  this  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  lest  a  “warm 
spell  set  in.” 

The  preparations  of  the  casings  for 
the  sausages  and  the  tripe  for  the  roll¬ 
iches  was  perhaps  the  most  complicated 
and  laborious.  Casing  means  the  cleaned 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2109.  Girl's  Dress,  8  to  14  years.  Tile 
12-year  size  will  require  3%  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  36  in.  wide,  3  yards  44,  2 y2  yards 
54.  20  cents. 


2098A. 
luimpe,  6 


Girl’s  Sleeveless 
to  14  years.  The 


Dress,  with 
medium  size 


will  require  2%  yards  of  material  27  in. 
wide,  1%  yards  32,  1%  yards  30;  1%  yards 
44  extra  for  the  guimpe.  20  cents. 


entrails  of  the  pig;  these  must  be  washed, 
turned,  and  washed  over  and  over  again] 
scraped,  soaked  in  buttermilk,  then  in  salt 
water,  and  every  particle  of  fat  removed 
before  stuffing  with  the  sausage  meat. 
Cleaning  the  tripe,  or  the  stomach  of  the 
beef,  was  another  tedious  task  which  the 
housewife  must  superintend.  After  re¬ 
moving  from  the  carcass  it  was  turned 
and  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  the 
opening  sewed  up,  leaving  the  inside  on 
the  outside.  This  was  washed  many 
times  and  soaked  over  night  in  a  weak 
solution  of  lime-water,  then  scraped  until 
white  and  honeycombed.  Again  it  must 
be  turned,  washed,  and  all  superfluous  fat 
removed,  washed  again,  drained,  wiped 
dry.  and  cut  into  12-in.  squares. 

For  the  rolliches  each  square  of  tripe 
was  filled  with  thin  narrow  strips  of  well- 
seasoned  beef.  Usually  the  flank  was 


used,  then  rolled  and  sewed  up  on  the 
three  open  sides,  and  dropped  into  boiling 
water  and  cooked  until  tender  enough  to 
pierce  with  a  straw.  These  were  packed 
in  a  stone  jar,  and  the  jar  filled  up  with 
hot  vinegar,  into  which  had  been  thrown 
a  few  whole  cloves  and  allspice,  two  or 
three  pieces  of  cinnamon  and  a  little  salt. 
Instead  of  the  tripe  small  square  bags 
made  of  coarse  muslin,  were  sometimes 
used,  or  the  cooked  meat  was  packed  into 
the  jar,  a  weight  placed  over  the  meat, 
and  the  jar  filled  up  with  the  spiced 
vinegar.  A  fter  a  few  days  it  was  ready 
to  eat.  This  was  served  either  hot  or 
cold,  usually  as  a  hot  breakfast  dish. 

Aside  from  the  work  of  making  it,  head 
cheese  is  an  economical  preparation,  for 
it  utilizes  that  part  of  the  porker  that 
could  not  be  so  well  preserved  otherwise. 
This  is  an  old-time  recipe,  tested  many 
times  by  an  okLtime  cook :  Split  the 
heads  open,  remove  the  eyes,  brains,  ears 
and  snouts,  singe,  scald  and  scrape,  wash 
and  soak  over  night  in  salt  water.  In 
the  morning  put  over  the  fire  in  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  and  cook  ■  slowly, 
skimming  when  necessary,  until  the  meat 
slips  from  the  bones.  Turn  out  into  a 
large  pan,  remove  all  bones  and  gristle 
.and  chop  with  a  sharp  knife,  then  season. 
To  12  lbs.  of  meat  use  four  tablcspoongful 
of  salt,  two  teaspoonsful  of  pepper,  a 
little  cayenne,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
ground  cloves,  and  four  tablespoonsful  of 
powdered  sage.  Mix  meat  and  seasoning 
thoroughly  together,  using  the  hands,  lest 
any  particle  of  bone  or  gristle  be  left; 
then  pack  in  a  large  muslin  bag.  made  for 
the  purpose,  or  in  pans,  add  a  heavy 
weight  to  the  top  and  let  stand  until 
cold.  Remove  the  lard  on  top  and  sides, 
cover,  and  keep  in  a  cold  place. 

.  Liverwurst  is  still  a  favorite  dish  in 
many  homes.  This,  too,  is  an  old-time 
recipe :  Boil  the  liver  until  ready  to 

crumble  with  some  fat  pieces  of  either 
fresh  or  salt  pork.  When  cool  chop  fine, 
season  with  pepper,  salt  and  a  little  pow¬ 
dered  sage,  add  the  liquor  in  which  it  was 
cooked  and  mix  thoroughly ;  then  pack 
into  pans  or  molds,  and  keep  in  a  cold 
place.  This  may  be  sliced  and  eaten  cold, 
or  dipped  in  egg  and  fine  crumbs  and 
fried.  An  old-fashioned  way  was  to  cut 
it  into  chunks,  add  a  little  water,  and 
heat  it ;  this  was  also  used  as  a  break¬ 
fast  dish. 

The  pig’s  hocks  and  ears  were  usually 
soused  together.  They  were  first  washed, 
singed,  then  scalded  and  scraped,  washed 
over  again,  and  allowed  to  soak  in  salt 
water  two  days,  then  drained  and  covered 
with  fresh  salt  and  water  and  left  for 
another  two  days,  drained,  covered  with 
boiling  water  and  cooked  for  two  hours. 
When  cold  the  hocks  were  split,  and  all 
put  into  a  jar  and  covered  with  boiling 
hot  vinegar,  spiced  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  spiced  meat  or  rolliches. 

For  pork  sausages  with  a  real  old-time 
New  England  flavor,  select  pork  one-third 
or  one-fourth  fat.  the  remainder  of  good 
solid  lean.  Cut  into  thin  narrow  strips 
and  weigh.  To  every  10  lbs.  of  the  meat 
mix  a  seasoning  of  three  ounces  of  salt, 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  black 
pepper  and  one-half  of  powdered  sage. 
Put  a  layer  of  the  meat  in  the  center  of 
the  table,  or  in  a  large  pan,  or  a  large 
tray  would  do,  sprinkle  evenly  with  the 
seasoning,  add  another  layer  of  the  meat, 
season,  and  continue  until  the  meat  is  all 
seasoned ;  then  put  twice  through  the 
meat  chopper  or  sausage  grinder.  I  have 
in  mind  the  grinder  my  mother  always 
used — a  wonderful  device,  with  several 
dangerously  sharp  little  knives,  fitted 
crosswise  on  a  bar  that  slipped  inside  the 
grinder.  None  but  an  experienced  hand 
was  allowed  to  put  it  together.  Pack  the 
meat  in  casing  or  small  bags,  made  of 
coarse  muslin,  and  sew  or  tie  the  ends. 
Some  of  these  might  be  hung  in  the  smoke¬ 
house  and  smoked  with  the  hams. 

An  old  Dutch  recipe  for  scrapple  has 
just  come  to  me  which  I  am  surr  sounds 
toothsome  enough.  Cut  5  lbs.  ^  pork 
from  the  forequarter  into  pieces  and 
place  over  the  fire  with  enough  boiling 
water  to  cover,  and  cook  slowly  until  the 
meat  falls  from  the  bones.  Remove  the 
bones,  season  and  chop  as  for  head¬ 
cheese.  Skim  the  fat  from  the  liquor, 
add  a  little  salt  and  sufficient  cornmeal 
to  make  a  mush,  and  add  the  chopped 
meat.  Pour  into  square  or  oblong  bread 
this,  or  molds,  and  when  cold  and  firm 
slice  and  brown  in  a  little  hot  fat. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


RETAILERS’ 35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 


ARECO  BLEND  DIRECT  FROM  WHOLESALE  ROASTER 
This  delicious  coffee  sup¬ 
plied  to  families  in  5-lb.  lots 
or  over  at  the  wholesale  |h 

price— Bean  or  Ground. 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OK  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

233*230  Washington  St 
Now  York  City 


25 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

Established  81  Years 


TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 

,  50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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DIRECT 


Order  direct  from  this 
ad.  Special  leader,  wom¬ 
en’s  all-leather  black, 
kid  finish,  shoe;  dressy 
rounded  toe;  smart  military 
heel .  Send  name  now  for  big 
new  Fall  and  Winter  Bar¬ 
gain  Book  of  Shoes.  Dept,  a 
OUICKSTEP  SHOE  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


SEND  FOR 

FREE 

BOOK 

OF  SHOE 
BARGAINS 


Shave,  Bathe  and 
Shampoo  with  one 
Soap. —  Cuticura 

Cuticura  Soap  is  the  favoritefor  safetyrazorshavinff . 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 
TURKISH  TOWEL  BATH  SETS 

1  Bath  Towel— 1  Guest  Towel-1  Wash  Cloth.  White 
with  pink  and  gold,  or  blue  and  gold  striped  bord¬ 
ers.  Neatly  packed  in  holly  gift  boxes.  SI  .00  per 
set  or  5  sets  for  $4.50  postpaid. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  New'York 


Thanks  to  a  boot!  dealer  you  can  $et 

WHITING  -ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Buyers  of  them  always  $et 
$ood  deals,  no  discards  -  - 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHiTING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 
Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 


The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  'll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Bedtime  Hour 

The>  •clock,  is*'  striking  seven,  and  the 
cTiiTdrcn  are  tucked  in  their  beds  for  the 
night.  The  wind  sighs  and  moans  around 
the  house,  foretelling  the  coming  of  Win¬ 
ter.  It  i.S'  just  chilly  enough  to  make  the 
crackling  lire  feel  comfortable.  Just  this 
Fall  we  had  a  farm  lighting  plant  in¬ 
stalled.  and  the  evenings  are  surely  more 
cheerful  since.  It  is  luxurious  indeed  to 
go  from  room  to  room  and  snap  on  the 
lights,  after  II  years  of  oil  lamps.  And 
it  is  great  to  settle  down  for  the  evening 
with  a  book  or  magazine  by  the  living- 
room  table,  or  here  at  the  desk,  and  have 
a  good  light. 

We  have  our  supper  at  five,  before  the 
men  do  the  evening  milking,  and  I  think 
the  hours  from  live  to  seven  are  the  hours 
of  the  day  that  I  enjoy  most  and  that  I 
will  remember  most  clearly  in  years  to 
come.  Daughter  gets  home  from  school 
at  a  quarter  of  five,  and  the  time  from 
then  to  bedtime  for  the  children  (seven 
o’clock)  belongs  to  them.  The  children 
help  with  the  dishes  (brother  is_  almost 
three  and  daughter  is  eight,  so  it  takes 
us  but  a  few  moments  to  get  the  kitchen 
work  finished  up. 

There  is  a  large  room  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  in  this  old,  old  farmhouse  which  we 
enjoy  as  much  as  any  room  in  the  house. 
A  radiator  1‘iom  the  living-room  stove 
below  goes  through  this  room,  and  if  we 


mind  him  to  put  his  things  away  before 
lie  can  go  out-of-doors,  but  rarely  does 
he  need  to  be  reminded,  so  I  feel  that  my 
hardest  effort  in  that  direction  is  over. 

Another  principle  I  have  tried  to.  in¬ 
still  into  the  children  (L  verily  believe 
that  orderliness  is  the  “principle”  of  life) 
is  respect  for  each  other's  rights.  They 
each  have  their  own  places  for  their 
playthings,  and  T  have  tried  to.  teach 
them  to  ask  the  other  before  touching  the 
playthings  belonging  to  tin*  other.  I  be¬ 
lieve  children  learn  basic  principles  of 
life  very  young  indeed. 

I  try  to  let  the  child  decide  what  play¬ 
things  he  wants,  lie  makes  a  deliberate 
choice,  save  of  course  when  he  comes  to 
me  and  says:  “What  can  I  do  now, 
mamma?”  Of  course  mother  always  has 
suggestions.  But  a  child  learns  very 
young  to  be  self-reliant  and  make  de¬ 
cisions  for  himself.  The  mother  does  the 
child  a  wrong  who  deliberately  trains  the 
child  to  be  dependent  on  her  when  he 
should  rely  on  himself. 

When  G:30  came  I  read  a  bit  of  Mother 
(loose  and  Eugene  Field  poems.  Mother 
Goose  for  brother  and  Field  for  both.  It 
would  be  easier  to  select  their  reading 
were  they  nearer  the  same  age,  but  .1  try 
to  read  to  brother  while  sister  is  at 
school,  thus  leaving  more  time  for  her  in 
the  short  evening. 

On  the  little  stand  by  her  bed  is  sis¬ 
ter’s  Bible.  This  evening  she  read  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm  to  me.  I  am  going  to 
have  the  children  read  and  read  and  read 
aloud.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  their 
education,  aside  from  the  joy  we  have 


Can  You  Name  This  Quilt? 


leave  the  stair  door  open  this  room  is  the 
warmest  in  the  house  the  coldest  Winter 
days.  Here  I  have  my  sewing  machine, 
and  here  the  children  have  their  play 
fable.  This  evening,  as  soon  as  the 
dishes  were  finished,  we  went  up  there,  as 
we  do  many,  many  evenings,  and  brother 
colored  some  leaves  that  sister  drew  for 
him,  while  sister  read  aloud  from  an  old 
school  reader.  I  tackled  the  stocking 
basket. 

I  had  a  drop-light  placed  over  my 
sewing  machine  and  another  over  the 
children’s  table,  so  we  all  have  good 
lights.  Brother  finished  coloring  his 
leaves  with  crayola,  and  got  his  blunt- 
pointed  kindergarten  scissors  to  cut  with, 
lie  is  pretty  awkward  with  the  scissors 
as  yet,  but  he  can  cut  enough  to  make  an 
“awful  mess,”  as  he  terms  it.  I  shall 
never  forget  these  evenings  with  both  of 
my  children  bent  over  their  table,  each 
intent  on  his  own  work. 

My  mother  raised  seven  children,  and 
many,  many  times  in  my  school-teaching 
days  she  said  to  me:  “A  busy  child  is  a 
happy  child.”  That  proved  true  in  my 
school-teaching  days,  and  it  holds  true 
now.  I  have  always  tried  to  provide 
suitable  employment  for  my  wee  folks, 
though  1  have  never  spent  much  money 
on  such  things.  The  price  of  a  few  dozen 
eggs  would  furnish  enough  money  to  buy 
enough  materials  for  the  Winter.  V\  ell- 
sharpened  pencils,  paper,  erayolas,  a 
blackboard,  blunt  kindergarten  scissors, 
sewing  cards  (homemade),  a  box  of  weav¬ 
ing  materials,  wooden  beads  for  string¬ 
ing.  a  bottle  of  homemade  paste,  bean 
bags,  furnish  the  basis  for  plenty  of 
“work”  for  the  Winter  for  busy  fingers. 

An  old  magazine,  from  which  pictures 
may  bo  cut  and  pasted  in  a  scrap-book, 
will  keep  a  child  happy  an  afternoon. 
The  old  mail-order  catalogs  are  put  to 
good  use  here,  as  the  children  enjoy  cut¬ 
ting  them.  A  picture  may  be  cut  in  sev¬ 
eral  pieces,  thus  making  a  puzzle  for  the 
children  to  put  together. 

The  children  have  their  own  play  cup¬ 
board.  and  I  insisted  as  soon  as  they 
were  old  enough  to  play  with  playthings 
that  they  put  away  their  playthings  as 
soon  as  through  with  them.  Anything 
but  a  topsy-turvy  house,  strewn  with 
playthings!  I  believe  it  even  reacts  on 
a  child’s  nerve  as  well  as  on  mother’s. 
It  has  taken  persistent  effort,  but  I  am 
reaping  my  reward,  for  even  baby  under¬ 
stands  that  he  must  put  his  things  away 
ir  he  cannot  have  them  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.  He  growls  sometimes  when  I  re¬ 


reading  together.  Tonight  as  the  little 
white-clad  figures  knelt  at  my  knee  I  won¬ 
dered  if  I  were  worthy  to  mother  them? 
Mine  is  a  grave  responsibility,  and  I 
asked  divine  guidance  in  my  task  of  love. 

When  they  had  been  tucked  in  their 
beds  and  brother  had  said:  “Night, 
dearest;  I  hope  you  have'  a  pleasant 
sleep,”  I  dropped  down  on  the  bed  by 
sister.  We  talked  over  the  day,  the  little 
personal  details  that  had  not  been  dis¬ 
cussed  before.  Somehow  confidences 
come  easier  at  this  time  of  day  than  any 
other. 

I  have  tried  so  hard  not  to  “nag”  at 
the  children  or  reprove  in  the  presence 
of  others.  My  mother  used  to  say : 
“Scolding  does  not  help  the  child ;  you 
must  first  make  the  child  want  to  over¬ 
come  the  fault.”  So  I  try  (oh,  yes,  I 
ofttimes  fail)  to  get  away  from  scolding 
and  talk  over  the  faults  at  this  time  with 
sister.  I  feel  that  if  I  can  but  convince 
her  ‘  of  her  error  the  battle  is  won. 
Usually  just  a  look,  a  mention  of  our 
secret  is  all  that  is  necessary  if  she 
forgets. 

Brother,  too.  is  old  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  must  try  to  be  a  good  boy. 
I  am  finding  already  that  he  must  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  differently  from  sister.  No  two 
children’s  hearts  can  be  reached  by  the 
same  appeal.  And  if  we  wish  to  have 
them  overcome  naughtiness  the  effort 
must  come  from  within  them — not  us. 
We  can  but  counsel  and  guide  and  direct. 

Somehow,  if  I  can  but  keep  my  chil¬ 
dren’s  confidence  year  by  year  perhaps 
they  will  not  grow  away  from  me,  and 
perhaps  I  can  be  more  help  to  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  trying  adolescent  years,  when 
they  will  need  me  perhaps  more  than  at 
any  other  time. 

Ah,  what  a  responsibility  rests  with 
the  parents.  I  hope  the  memory  of  the 
bedtime  hour  will  be  as  precious  in  years 
to  come  to  the  children  as  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  to  me.  may  iiooykr  mumaw. 


Higdom 

Half  bushel  green  tomatoes,  one  head 
cabbage,  one  dozen  onions,  one  dozen  red 
peppers,  chopped  fine.  Sprinkle  over  salt 
and  let  stand  all  night.  In  the  morning 
drain  well  and  add  2  lbs.  sugar,  one  cup 
ground  mustard,  two  tablespoons  of  cin¬ 
namon.  one  tablespoon  of  pepper,  one- 
half  tablespoon  of  cloves  and  allspice,  one 
pint  horseradish.  Mix  with  pickles  and 
cover  with  vinegar.  Cook  down  accord¬ 
ing  to  taste.  MRS.  w.  s.  w. 


IcASY  PAYMENTS  WIT  SUITS  TOI3 


JUST  WRITE  AND  SAY  YOU  WANT  TO  TRY  THE 

Automatic  Drop-Head, 

Steel  Ball  Bearing  Sewing  Machine 

When  it  arrives  use  it  free  for  one  month.  If  then  you 
are  fully  satisfied  with  it,  send  us  $3.60— and  pay  $3-60 
each  month  for  7  months  —  $28.80  in  all.  It  it  does  not  suit 
you,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Genuine  Oak  Woodwork,  beautifully  finished:  Iron  Stand,  enam¬ 
elled  glossy  black;  Head  folds  inside,  leaving  flat  table  top;  Auto¬ 
matic  Bobbin  Winder;  Self  Threading  Cylinder  Shuttle;  Adjustable  Stitch; 
All  up  to  date  improvements.  All  tools  and  accessories  free. 
®  25  Year  NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc.  Over  100,000 

Guarantee  DEPT.10O  98  CHAMBERS  ST„  New  York  In  Use 

■BfeHBm mm 


Why  pay  high  prices  when  big  savings  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  in  Kalamazoo?  Thousands  are  get¬ 
ting  “  Kalamazoo -Direct-  To  -You"  prices  and 
saving  money  this  year. 

Write  today  and  find  out  how  much  you  can 
save  on  a  Kalamazoo  Stove,  Range  or  Furnace. 

Also  get  our  money-saving  prices  on  Sewing  Machines, 

Kitchen  Kabinets,  Indoor  Closets,  Paints, 

Shoes,  Gas  Ranges,  Rugs  and  many  other 
articles. 

Mail  a  Postal  Today 

This  is  your  year  to  save  money  and  our  prices 
you  more  than  most  people  expect. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments.  24- Hour  Shipment.  Send  today  for  Catalog  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfra, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


and  Ranges 


“A  Ked&nvazog 

Registered.  Direct  to  You” 
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Keeping  Your  Horse 
In 

Perfect  Condition 


T\TO  horse  with  a  Spavin,  Splint,  Ringbone,  Curb,  Bony 
X  ^  Growth,  Capped  Hock,  Wind  Puff,  Strained  Tendon 
or  Sweeny  can  compete  with  his  physically  perfect  mates, 
either  m  achievements  or  endurance.  Splendid  looking 
horses— otherwise  sound— often  fail  because  of  some  blemish 
that  could  be  quickly  removed  with 


GombauWs 

Caustic  Baisam 

Whether  yoti  are  the  owner  of  race-horses  or  work-horses,  you  can 
prolong  their  usefulness  by  the  use  of  this  time-tested  remedy. 

Every  stable  should  have  GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
always  on  hand. 

Supersedes  all  Cautery  or  Firing.  Never  leaves  a  scar  or 
discoloration  of  hair, 

A  Reliable  Liniment  for  External  Human  Use 

Has  no  equal  as  a  Liniment  and  counter- 
irritant  for  HUMAN  USE.  For  treatment  of 
Inflamatory  and  Muscular  Rheumatism, 
Sore  Throat  and  Chest  Colds,  Growths  and 
Stiff  Joints. 

GOMBAULT’S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  if 
applied  immediately  to  Bums,  Bruises  or  Cuts, 
is  a  perfect  antiseptic — soothing  and  healing.  An 
absolutely  safe  external  remedy  for  human  and 
veterinary  uses.  Its  fame  is  Nation-Wide. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  will  give 
satisfaction. 

Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  parcel  post  on 
receipt  of  price.  $1.50  per  bottle.  Send  for 
descriptive  circulars. 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


CJSO  j  e  (Iombault 

frV*ennvySarf**A  C+rrmruAj  Studs 


X.  Ctfct *12^ 

*"**  cirvrtAMo  o 


THE  L AWREN CE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Get  More  Milk 
froniYbur  Cows 


The  greatest  fault  in  most  dairy  rations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  authorities,  is  lack  of  bulk.  Bulky  feeds 
mixed  with  concentrates  promote  digestion. 

They  also  distend  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract 
and  aid  in  keeping  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

Bulk  is  obtained  in  its  most  palatable  and  healthful 
form  in  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  This  wonderful  dairy  feed  is  laxative,  easily  digested  and  rich  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  It  brings  better  health  conditions,  increases  milk  yields  and  adds  to  profits.  You  use  with 
corn  silage  or  to  replace  it.  Free  book  sent  on  request.  Address  Dept.  E.  Dow  prices  now  in  effect. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Which  Side  of  the  Barn 

should  a  boy  work  on? 

Uncle  Daniel  and  his  wife  had  decided  views  upon 
this  question,  but  the  Hope  Farm  man  does  not  agree 
with  their  ideas.  He  tells  about  his  boyhood  days  on  a 
Cape  Cod  farm  in  an  interesting  story  called 

The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Barn 

This  is  just  one  of  the  25  good  stories  which  you 
will  find  in  the  book  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  The  book  is 
well  printed  in  good  plain  type,  easy  to  read,  and  every 
member  of  the  family  will  enjoy  these  stories  during  the 
long  Winter  evenings.  The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid. 
Send  a  check  or  money  order  today  and  you  will  agree 
that  these  are  “The  Best  Farm  Stories  Ever  Printed.” 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St..  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50,  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . . . . . 

Town . 

State . . . R.  F.  D,  or  Street  No . 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  with  Buckwheat  end  Corn 

I  have  been  feeding  a  ration  for  a  few 
years  consisting  of  300  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs. 
gluten,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  and  100  lbs. 
oilmeal,  on  which  the  cows  have  done 
well.  This  year  I  have  about  200  bu.  of 
buckwheat  and  100  bu.  of  corn.  The  corn 
I  would  like  to  have  ground  with  the  cob, 
and  wish  a  balanced  ration  with  some  of 
the  feeds  mentioned  above ;  also  a  ration 
where  just  the  corn  and  not  the  cob  is  fed 
with  the  buckwheat.  The  roughage  is 
mixed  hay  and  cornstalks.  w.  h. 

New  York. 

Unless  you  have  been  feeding  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  silage  and  have  been  utilizing 
mixed  or  Timothy  hay,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  ration  that  you  have  been  feeding 
is  very  narrow  and  consequently  rela¬ 
tively  expensive.  While  bran  is  a  bulky 
feed  and  contributes  a  limited  amount  of 
energy  making  material,  the  amount  of 
gluten,  cottonseed  meal  and  oilmeal  that 
you  have  combined  with  the  bran  would 
result  in  a  ration  recognized  as  very  nar¬ 
row.  Of  course  if  you  have  been  feeding 
silage  and  Timothy  hay,  this  ration  might 
serve.  Since  you  have  the  ground  buck¬ 
wheat  and  the  corn  and  cob  meal,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  add  300  lbs.  of  the 
ground  buckwheat  and  200  lbs.  of  corn 
and  cob  meal  to  the  ration  that  you  are 
now  using.  Even  with  these  additions 
the  ration  would  be  relatively  narrow  and 
the  results  obtained  would  depend  upon 
the  variety  of  succulence  and  roughage 
that  is  available. 

Concerning  the  comparative  value  of 
cornmeal  and  corn  and  cob  meal,  I  never 
could  sanction  the  use  of  ground  corn¬ 
cobs  in  any  ration  intended  for  live  stock. 
While  it  has  been  pointed  out  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stations  that  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  a  pound  of  corn  and  cob  meal  was 
equal  in  feeding  value  to  a  pound  of  corn- 
meal,  nevertheless  I  hold  that  had  the 
corncobs  been  replaced  by  wheat  bran  or 
some  other  product  that  would  contribute 
bulk  and  at  the  same  time  some  digestible 
nutrients,  the  results  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  added  cost.  There  is 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  pays  to  shell  corn  and  then 
grind  the  shelled  corn  when,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  it  is  a  simple  operation  to 
grind  the  corn  and  cobs  into  meal.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  feeding  value  in  corn¬ 
cobs.  and  I  do  not  know  any  conditions 
that  would  justify  a  dairyman  in  using 
coarse  fibrous  products  of  this  character. 

A  pound  of  the  ration  suggested  would 
cost  you  considerably  less  than  a  pound 
of  the  concentrates  that  you  have  been 
using,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  pound  of  this 
new  combination  would  give  you  quite  as 
satisfactory  results.  Buckwheat  makes 
splendid  feed  for  dairy  cows  when  pro¬ 
perly  supplemented  with  the  products 
identified. 


Various  Dairy  Rations 

1.  Would  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best 
feed  for  calves?  2.  What  for  cows  when 
dry?  3.  Which  is  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  cows  for  a  person  who  intends 
to  sell  his  milk  to  a  large  milk  company? 
T  have  been  advised  that  Durham  cows 
are  better  suited  than  Holsteins.  Is  this 
true?  J.  B. 

New  York. 

1.  I  am  assuming  that  you  desire  a 
grain  ration  for  use  in  feeding  young 
calves  that  are  still  being  fed  skim-milk. 
If  it  is  intended  for  use  with  very  young 
calves  I  would  refer  you  to  some  one  of 
the  standard  calf  meals  used  in  our  dairy 
districts.  The  Indiana  station  a  few 
years  ago  reported  good  results  from  the 
use  of  a  calf  feed  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  hominy  meal,  red  dog  flour,  oilmeal  and 
blood  meal.  If  the  calves  are  past  the 
milk  stage  I  should  replace 'the  blood 
meal  with  wheat  bran  and  add  an  equal 
portion  of  finely  ground  oats. 

2.  In  feeding  dry  cows  it  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  that  they  be  provided  with  a  ration 
that  will  enable  them  to  gain  in  weight, 
vigor,  strength  and  flesh.  A  combination 
of  equal  parts  of  corn  or  hominy  meal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal  con¬ 
stitutes  a  useful  combination,  and  it 
should  be  fed  generously  to  cows  during 
their  rest  period.  Supplement  this  grain 
ration  with  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay.  and 
make  sure  that  the  cows  are  liberally  fed 
both  with  concentrates  and  roughage.  Re¬ 
duce  the  amount  and  increase  the  bulk  of 
the  ration  as  calving  approaches,  and  in 
so  doing  you  decrease  the  liability  of  the 
cow’s  having  milk  fever  during  this  crit¬ 
ical  stage.  Cows  that  freshen  in  high 
condition  are  able  to  deliver  their  calves 
with  greater  ease  and  usually  yield  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  milk  during  the  lacta¬ 
tion  period  which  follows. 

3.  Here  you  have  asked  a  question  that 
cannot  be  definitely  or  satisfactorily 
answered.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
bulk  of  our  market  milk  is  produced  by 
Holsteins.  The  Guernseys  produce  milk 
higher  in  quality  and  higher  in  butterfat 
than  do  the  Holsteins,  while  the  butterfat 
content  of  milk  produced  by  the  Jersey  is 
slightly  greater  than  that  produced  by  the 
Guernsey.  However,  neither  the  Guern¬ 
sey  or  Jersey  breed  of  cattle  will  produce 
as  much  milk  as  the  Holstein  or  the  Ayr¬ 


shire.  Milk  from  the  latter  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  will  test  about  4  per  cent.  The  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  is  clearly  the  most  popular  type 
of  dairy  animal,  especially  among  farmers 
who  keep  grade  herds  and  produce  milk 
for  general  distribution.  In  almost  every 
community,  however,  one  finds  select 
herds  of  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  that  sup¬ 
ply  quality  milk  to  a  special  trade.  Un¬ 
less  you  have  a  special  market  for  your 
market  milk  and  can  obtain  more  for 
milk  testing  5  per  cent  butterfat  than  for 
a  product  testing  3 y2  per  cent,  it  would 
seem  wise  to  suggest  that  you  continue 
with  your  Holsteins. 

So  far  as  the  Durham  cow  is  concerned, 
this  breed  now  largely  identified  as  the 
milking  Shorthorn  is  a  so-called  dual  pur¬ 
pose  individual  which  will  not  produce 
milk  as  economically  as  any  one  of  the 
dairy  breeds.  However,  she  has  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  putting  on  flesh  very  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  when  she  is  dry ;  also  her 
calves  have  a  greater  market  value.  The 
milking  Shorthorn  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
popularity  in  this  country,  especially  in 
sections  where  the  farmers  are  eager  to 
adopt  the  European  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  means  that  they  aim  to  pro¬ 
duce  both  meat  and  milk  on  their  own 
premises.  If  it  is  your  purpose  to  engage 
extensively  in  dairying  I  feel  sure  that 
you  should  cling  to  the  Holsteins.  If 
you  care  to  undertake  certain  breeding 
operations  and  feel  that  you  can  dispose 
of  your  purebred  animals,  then  the  milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn,  or  Durham,  would  have  its 
place. 


Fattening  Bull 

I  have  a  Guernsey-Hclstein  bull  20 
months  old  which  I  desire  to  fatten  for 
home  consumption  this  Winter.  Is  now 
in  good  condition  through  general  feeding, 
but  is  not  fat  enough  for  beef.  Foiiowing 
is  the  roughage  and  grain  which  I  have  on 
hand  :  Good  stock  hay,  cured  rye  in  the 
milk.  Sudan  grass  hay,  corn  fodder,  but 
no  silage.  In  grain  I  ha\e  bran,  wheat, 
ground  corn  and  oats,  oilmeal,  gluten 
meal,  whole  corn,  cracked  corn,  cornmeal, 
brown  middlings  and  flour  middlings.  I 
have  looked  over  a  batch  of  R.  N.-Y  for  a 
ration,  but  could  not  find  any.  m.  j.  m. 

New’  York. 

I  should  recommend  a  very  simple  ra¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  seven  parts  of  corn  or 
hominy  meal,  two  parts  of  ground  oats 
and  one  part  of  cottonseed  meal.  It  will 
require  three  or  four  weeks  to  get  this 
bull  on  full  feed,  after  which  he  should  be 
fed  all  that  he  would  clean  up  with  relish 
of  this  mixture  twice  daily.  Usually  one 
is  justified  in  feeding  2  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
daily  for  each  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  of  the 
animal,  and  where  this  condition  is  com¬ 
plied  with  it  is  possible  to  allow  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  have  all  of  the  corn  and  oats  in  the 
combination  suggested  that  he  will  clean 
up  with  relish. 

Fattening  animals  on  full  feed  eat  a 
surprisingly  small  amount  of  roughage; 
especially  is  this  true  where  they  have 
access  to  silage.  Mixed  hay  supplemented 
with  corn  fodder  for  the  sake  of  variety 
should  be  fed  in  this  instance,  and  the 
bull  ought  to  have  all  of  the  Boughage  of 
this  character  that  he  would  consume  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  day.  You  can  stare 
in  with  an  average  run  of  4  or  5  lbs.  of 
grain  per  day,  increasing  this  gradually 
during  the  three  weeks  until  at  the  end 
of  this  period  the  bull  would  be  eating 
about  20  lbs.  of  grain  per  day.  He  ought 
to  gain  in  weight  rapidly  and  put  on  flesh 
that  would  be  attractive.  You  are  aware, 
no  doubt,  that  flesh  that  is  put  on  rapidly 
is  of  better  quality  than  that,  resulting 
from  long-continued  feeding  with  a  re¬ 
stricted  ration. 

Keep  the  sleeping  quarters  well  bedded 
so  that  the  bull  can  rest  in  comfort,  for 
many  feeders  hold  that  fattening  animals 
put  on  most  weight  when  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  contented  and  have  suitable  quar¬ 
ters  for  resting.  There  might,  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  interchanging  the  cornmeal 
with  either  cracked  corn  or  shelled  corn, 
principally  for  variety,  although  unless 
the  pigs  can  work  over  the  voidings  there 
is  considerable  waste  in  feeding  shelled 
corn  to  fattening  animals. 


Improving  Ration 

Can  I  improve  the  following  ration  for 
Jersey-Guernsey  cows  to  he  fed  with 
mixed  hay  and  corn  fodder:  100  lbs.  corn- 
meal.  100  lbs.  gluten.  100  lbs.  ground  oats, 
100  libs,  cottonseed  meal.  50  l'bs.  bran.  50 
lbs.  oilmeal.  5  lbs.  salt?  n.  c.  n. 

New  York. 

I  should  double  the  amount  of  cornmeal 
in  the  suggested  ration,  decrease  the 
amount  of  cottonseed  by  one-half,  and  use 
15  per  cent  of  oilmeal  in  the  combination. 
I  nless  you  have  silage  it  would  be  to  your 
advantage  to  provide  some  moistened  beet 
Pulp,  which  would  increase  the  palatabil- 
ity  of  the  mixture  and  enable  you  to  feed 
an  increased  amount  of  grain  per  cow  per 
day. 


Professor  of  Biology  :  “What  can 
you  tell  me  about  the  joints?”  New  Stu¬ 
dent  :  “I  don’t  know  much  about  ’em, 
sir.  I’m  a  stranger  in  this  town.” — Sci¬ 
ence  and  Invention. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  News 


Our  herd  of  Ayrshire®  at  Crestmont 
Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa.,  is  doing  well.  One 
of  the  most  encouraging  things  we  note  at 
the  present  time  is  the  fact  this  Summer 
and  Fall  we  are  putting  on  test,  some 
daughters  of  our  senior  herd  sire,  ‘A\  hite 
Rose  Pete  of  Crestmont,”  a  great-grand¬ 
son  of  “Beuehan  Peter  Pan.”  These  heif¬ 
ers  are  uniformly  large  size  and  growth, 
carry  good  teats,  and  are  of  uniformly 
good  type  throughout.  On  two  milkings 
a  day  they  have  been  milking  between  30 
and  38  lbs.  with  only  the  ordinary  atten¬ 
tion  that  they  would  get  in  a  dairy 
where  a  good  grade  of  milk  is  produced 
and  an  effort  being  made  to  market  the 
milk  and  run  the  dairy  on  a  business 
basis.  We  are  retailing  a  special  grade 
of  baby  milk  at  15c  per  quart,  and  the 
demand  is  taking  practically  everything 
we  can  produce,  and  seems  to  be  growing 
steadily.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
market  milk  is  selling  in  this  community 
as  low  as  10c  per  quart,  delivered  to  the 
home,  and  there  is  a  considerable  surplus 
of  fluid  milk  on  the  market.  We  have 
received  many  testimonials  from  mothers 
who  have  almost  despaired  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  equally  flattering  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  adults  in  a  weakened  condi¬ 
tion  who  use  our  milk  as  a  tonic  to  build 
up  their  system. 

We  breed  and  deal  in  purebred  and 
high-grade  Holsteins.  Sales  are  showing 
improvement,  and  we  are  optimistic  re¬ 
garding  the  outlook  at  present.  Farmers 
through  this  section  have  not  been  raising 
calves  the  past  few  years,  contending  they 
could  buy  cows  ready  to  milk  more  cheap¬ 
ly  ;  for  this  reason  there  seems  to  be  a 
shortage  now  of  good  dairy  cows.  Cort¬ 
land  County,  as  you  know,  is  the  greatest 
Holstein  section  in  the  State,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  the  country.  I  believe  the  dairy 
business  has  a  bright  future  and  the 
dairy  farme1*  is  bound  to  be  the  winner. 
Market  conditions  are  good ;  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  pooling  plan  seems  to  he 
giving  general  satisfaction.  It  needs 
every  producer  of  milk  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.'  and  most  of  the  dairymen  can  see 
the  great  advantage  of  selling  their  pro¬ 
ducts  through  this  great  organization. 

McGraw,  N.  Y.  John  d.  brown. 

Care  of  Pet  Rabbit 

We  have  a  rabbit,  a  Rufus  red.  which 
has  been  penned  up  all  Summer,  only 
when  he  burrows  out  or  managed  to  crawl 
through  the  wire,  but  when  he  does, 
and  even  though  we  are  not  at  home, 
he  never  runs  away.  We  have  had 
him  since  he  was  a  few  weeks  old. 
Should  we  give  him  his  freedom  en¬ 
tirely?  Would  he  always  remain  around 
our  yard?  When  he  gets  loose  he  goes  to 
one  of  two  places — an  old  woodpile,  un¬ 
der  henhouses  to  burrow  or  into  henyard 
to  run.  He  is  very  tame  ;  we  often  bring 
him  into  the  house  of  an  evening.  He 
always  cuddles  into  a  corner  and  lies  as 
quietlv  as  a  kitten.  We  feed  “Pete”  car¬ 
rots,  both  root  and  tops,  cabbage,  dry 
bread  crusts,  scratch  grain  (a  good  hand¬ 
ful  twice  a  day)  and  water.  Is  that 
right  for  Winter?  Of  course  we  will  not 
then  have  the  carrot  tops,  of  which  he 
has  been  very  fond.  MRS.  H.  M.  G. 

Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 

When  a  rabbit  is  kept  on  a  dirt  floor 
he  will  invariably  “dig  himself  out”  to 
enjoy  a  free  run  in  the  open,  picking  his 
food  from  whatever  grows  around  the 
place.  On  the  faintest  noise  he  will  run 
and  hide  himself,  by  preference  under  a 
coop  or  chicken-house.  As  long  as  the 
rabbit  is  not  chased  by  cat  or  dog  or  other 
enemy  he  will  stay  around  the  place,  pro¬ 
vided  he  can  find  something  to.  eat.  The 
odds  are  against  him.  though,  in  Winter, 
for  domesticated  as  he  is,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  shift  for  himself,  as  does  the  wild 
rabbit,  and  his  life  will  be  in  continuous 
danger  from  dogs  or  vermin.  Better  put 
a  wooden  floor  in  his  coop  10  to  12  in.  off 
the  ground  ;  it  will  eliminate  dampness, 
which  causes  so  much  trouble  to  rabbits. 
The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  all  right, 
but  I  would  add  hay,  and  feed  grain  only 
once  a  day ;  be  careful  feeding  cabbage  in 
Winter;  if  it  freezes  it  may  cause  the 
death  of  Peter.  Better  cut  out  all  green 
for  the  Winter  and  feed  carrots  (roots) 
or  turnips  morning  and  one  handful  of 
oats  evening,  with  plenty  of  hay.  If  you 
have  dried  beet  pulp  you  can  feed  it 
moistened  and  mixed  with  bran.  This 
with  oats  and  hay  will  make  a  perfect 
ration.  F*  D-  G> 


SWINE 


FERN  BROOK  FARM  wyos#11 

Head  of  Duroc-Jersey  Sows  and  Hoars,  Nov. 
as,  1921.  All  hogs  Reg.  and  Immune.  For  cata¬ 
logue  write  FERNBROOK  FARM.  Menands Road,  Albany,  N.Y. 


n  _  n  n!_«  Six  to  eight  wks.  old,  Defender 

Reg.  Duroc  Sow  Pigs  breeding,  for  sale  at  *15  per 

pair.  WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Dm  n  »  Sensation,  Orion  and  Taxpayer 

U  tx  \J  W  O  Breeding.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  PATTINGTON  &  SON,  Merrifleld,  N.Y . 


S6-SALE  OF  YORKSHIRE  PIGS-S6 

8  weeks  old.  Regiatration  50c  extra.  Order  several. 

H.  C.  BARTON  -  South  Amherst,  Mass 


Registered  BigType  Polands 

AtkOo  T  Aitr  rki«t  Ann  W  l-tto  4 


ones.  Low  prices 


Boars,  Sows,  Shoats  and 
-  Pigs  for  sale.  Good 
'Write  me.  G.  9.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


3EEAMPSHIRES.  The  bacon 

type  hoc,  fast  grower.  Much  appreciated 
by  packet’s.  Free  Cir.  Guernsey  Cattle. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 
Bird-ln>Hand.  Pa.  -  Box  R 


RareValue 

*265 


=  RUBBER 
=  HEEL 


Reg. 

$450 

woman's 

(ornfort  J3hoe  j 

####  Extra  I 
quality  g 
glove  kid  § 
uppers.  Flexi-  J§ 
ble,  long-  jj 
wearing  g 
soles  and  || 
cushion  = 
inner  g 
soles.  = 


=  A  wonderful  bargain  in  an  easy-flt- 
1  ting,  all  leather  shoe,  popuhtr  for 
=  Street  wear.  Black  only,  blzdbo  :  o 
s  to  11,  widths  D  and  E.  Order  No.  U-20. 


GUERNSEYS 


|  Reg.  $ 

=  $500 

|  Stylish 

|  Dress  Shoe 

1  $2.08  doesn’t  near 

=  express  the  value 

m  Women’s  handsome, 
=  high-cut.  black  veal 
=  leather  dress  shoe. 

1  with  hand-turned 
=  soles  of  extra 

=  wearingquality, 

i  SIZES:  5 to  11, 

H  widths  D  and 
H  E.  Order 
1  No.  C-22. 


DRESSY 

MILITARY 

HEEL 


I  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simply  rush 
=  size  and  width,  or  all  numbers  in 
=  shoe  you  now  wear.  Pay  postman  on 
=  delivery,  plus  few  cents  postage. 

g  Money  back  promptly  il  not  satislied. 

y. 


I  STEELES 

illUlllllllilllllllllM 


1180  BROADWAY*  f 
NEW  YORIC  . 


Kills  all  the  lie«  on 
your  animals;  quick 
est  and  cheapest,  or 
it  does  not  cost  you 
a  cent.  Liberal  package  SI  at  your  dealer,  or  write 
GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Box  No.  9, Newport.  Vt. 


LOUSE-CHASE 


SWINE 


I 

LARGE  BERKS  HI  RES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 

Yearling  sows  that  have  raised  litters  this  fall,  re 
bred  to  our  best  herd  boars  for  early  spring  farrow, 
$50  to  $100.  Unrelated  service  boars,  $40  to  $7 5. 
Close  kin  to  the  leading  winners  at  the  largest  shows 

this  fall.  H.  C.  &  H.  B.  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Service  boars,  boar  pigs,  bred  and  open  gilts  of  the 
leading  type.  Good  show  record.  Cholera  immune. 

Richard  E.  Wais  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Syniboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  So.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Marbledale,  Conn, 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


Breeding,  Production 
and  Individuality 

Constitute  the  main  features 
in  owning  a  bull  like 
Joan’s  Raider  of  Windy  Knoll 

Sire — Windy  Knoll  Raider  of  Linda 
Vista  51149.  By  Imp.  Itchen  Red 
Raider  the  sire  of  Imp.  Border 
Raider  and  Imp.  Itchen  May  King. 
Dam — Imp.  Donnington  Joan  6th, 
*  75476.  A  cow  of  good  individual¬ 
ity  and  type  with  two  A.  R.  records. 

We  now  offer  for  the  first  time  this  fine 
young  bull  born  June  25,  1921.  Well  grown 
and  right  in  every  way,  all  registered  and 
from  an  Accredited  Herd. 

A  fine  opportunity  for  some  farmer  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  best  of  type  and  breeding  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 

For  particulars  writ « 

Windy  Knoll  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y. 


Shady  Side  BERKSHIRES  dispose 

of  30  head.  Pigs,  #-wks.-old,  $12  each;  6  mos.,  $30.  Sows 
with  litter,  $80.  WesliipC.O.D.  E.li.FISHEH, Hamilton, !».Y. 


ch0oice8june  Berkshire  Sows  and  Boars  Also  Cheviot 

and  Cotswold  Rams.  B.  W.  BKACE,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


B 


ERKS1IIRKS.  Big  type  sows,  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 
All  stock  guaranteed.  PATMOOK  FARMS,  Hartfield,  N.I. 


For  Sale-100  Pigs— Berkshires ^Chester Whites 

6  weeks.  $3  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Qushore,  Pi. 


B 


erkshlre  Pig*.  Breeders  and  feeders.  Fine  quality. 
Low  prices.  CLOVEKDALE  FARM,  CHARLOTTE,  N.Y. 


For  Sals-  Champion  Strain  Full  Blood  0.1.  C.  Pigs 

10-weeks  old,  *IO  each.  A  few  extra  good  June 
boars,  $20.  Large,  yearling  boars,  $40.  Bred 
sows,  $35  to  $50.  Pedigrees  sent  with  each  order. 

VERNON  R.  LAFLER 


Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big.  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WE1MAN,  P.-O.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 

For  Sale— Reg*  CJJ.  I-  C.  JfcrMGS 

4  months  old.  $15  each. 

CRISS  SANGER  -  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

0 ^  f — -4  T— ALL  APES.  FOR  SALE 

A  A.  1  ■  v .  M—  lga  Registered;  extra  fine. 
Also  year-old  boar.  Cone  A  Sinlthe,  Gladstone,  N.J. 

n;_  T„_„n  I  P  Reg.  Free.  Choice  Pigs  either  Sex, 
ulg  I  y p 8  U.  I.  5  ijt  1 1  each.  Pairs  no-akin.  Bred  from 
Slate  Fair  Winners.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fell*.  H.  T. 


GUERNSEYS 

of  all  ages  have  made  11548 
Advanced  Register  records  which 
average  9144  lbs.  milk;  458  lbs. 
butter  fat.  They  produce  three 
times  as  much  butter  fat  as  the 
average  cow,  and  at  a  minimum 
cost  per  pound. 

Write  for  the 

“  Story  of  The  Guernsey  ” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R-16  PETERBORO,  N.  H» 


SPECIAL  OFFER  - 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  two  registered  bulls  ready 
for  service  from  A.  R.  stock  on  both  sides  for  #150 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  bulls  from  six  to  nine 
months  old  for  $100  Each.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Real  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

P.  F.  Staple*,  Mgr.,  East  llolll«ton,  Mas*. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS K&lrflS 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op- 
ortnnity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
nils,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May—  Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DA|Ry  farms,  22  S.  32d  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


O.I.C.AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

$8  and  $10  each  prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 

GEO.  F.  GKIFFIE  K.  D.  8  Newvlile,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

Prize  winning  spring  boar  pigs  and  bred  gilts  for 
sale  at  attractive  prices.  BYRON  G.  MOON,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire  Boars  j.  m.  fab’xsw<outii°w’coba,  n.  y. 


GREENWAY  FARM  offers  for  sale 

Three  Reg. Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

7  to  13  mos.  old,  from  clean,  tuberculin  tested  h*  rd. 
May  Rose  and  France’s  Jewel  XI  breeding.  Priced 
low.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

N.  C.  BURLEIGH.  Mgr.  •  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigreee. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

BULL  CALVES  water  Ultimas 

out'of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 

Pricett  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawling.  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE— Guernsey  Bull  No- 56621 

Branford  Raymond  May  King.  Sire.  Florham  May 
King  (30935).  Dam,  Rockingham's  Strawberry  (46511) 

Born  May  10,  1918.  CHARLES  fURTHMANR.  Harrison,  N.  I 


For  Sale  M^,?e“oTk  t£*S.Mo'  Guernsey  Bull 

7  mos.  Second  prize  Nassau  Co.  Fair  in  lai  ge  class. 
$75.  A  real  bargain.  H.  0.  CRAFT,  Glen  Cess,  L.  I.,  N.T. 


i 
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PURIFINE”  FEEDING 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  In  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEAOEfl  ATLAS  CO. ,107  Hudson  St..  New  York 


One  Man  Pulls  ’Em  Easy 


jci  Mew  Reduced  Prices  on  Hercules,  the  fastest, 
^easiest-operating  “One-Man Hand  Power  Stump 
Puller  made.  Simple,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
power— 4  machines  in  one.  Moves  like  a 
wheelbarrow.  $10  down.  Easy 
payments. 


Send  for 
Catalog  No.  530 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


Rorrolo  OF  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  CROCKERY 

Dal  10 1  o  Hotel  ('liin  aware,  Cooking-ware.  Aluminum  ware,  etc., 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Fosterfields  Registered  Jerseys  Heifers  due  from 

now  on.  Heifer  calves.  Write  Fosterflelds,  P.  O.  Box 
178.  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Prices  reduced. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE 


Ten  Perfect  Reg.  Holsteins 

3-year  old.  Due  to  freshen  this  fall  andwintei. 
Ormsby  breeding.  CHAS.  A.  HOWELL,  Howells, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.  Erie  R.  K. 


Registered  GrUERNSEYIBULL 

3  years  old.  Price  reasonable.  Make  offer.  Would 
trade  for  Reg.  Guarmey  Cow. 

DANIEL  B.  SAMPSON  -  Shokan,  N.w  York 

For  Sale  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

three  months  old,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  They 
are  from  A.  R.  stock  and  have  the  best  of  May  Rose 
blood.  Waldorf  Farms,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Florham  Farm— For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

K.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


] 


1 2  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers-12 

One  to  three  years  of  age;  choicely  bred,  tine  individuals. 
All  bred  but  two;  some  springing.  One  or  the  lot.  Priced 
to  sell.  Chance  to  make  some  change. 

F.H.RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM.  Munnsville.N  Y. 

Registered  (Spot  Farm)  Holsteins  SSShM.*0*1!# 

cows  and  1  0  bulls.  JOHN  O.  REAGAN,  Tally,  N.Y. 

iiolsteln-krtcslan  lletfer  and  Hull  Calve,.  Pure  bred  register 
il  ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BROWNCROFT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co.,  N.T 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Young  bulls  from  3  mos.  to  1  yr.  old  for  sale.  1st  and  2nd 
Premiums  at  Suffolk  County  and  Queens-Nassau  Counties 
Fair,  Sept.,  1921.  H.  M.  REEVE  S  SON,  Fact  Moriches.  L  1.  N.  T. 

Milking  ShorthornSp,^C 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  6R0VE  FARM.  Waihingtenville.  N.  T. 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

German  Shepherd  ol°dlelngushasheepdhaelrds 

muiiiiuii  V"V|IHUIU  Trained  dogs,  Brood 
Matrons,  Pups.  Send  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

NISHNA  COLLIE  KENNELS,  W.  R.  Watson, 
Mgr.,  Box  1745,  Mar-on,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakland,  Iowa 

ColliePUPPIES 

From  pure-bred,  grand  working  stock.  "The  In¬ 
telligent  Kind.”  Shipped  on  approval.  Males,  S10. 
WM.  W.  KETCH  Route  4  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS  For  Sale 

Pedigreed.  $20  to  $30. 

Mrs.  IT.  L.  HASKIN  .  Lacona,  N.  Y. 

ForSale  or  Exchange  Want  Airedale 

EDW.  BENJAMIN  -  Southfield*,  New  York 

AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS,  Danielian  Conn. 

Thoroughbred  Male  Airedale 

18  mos.  old ;  good  hunter  and  watchdog,  farm  raised. 
$25.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CHAS.  TOTH,  Henderson.  Md, 

n EDI (4 REED  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind, 
r  NELSON  BROS.  -  Grove  City.  Pa. 

FERRETS  any  Quantity 

TRIMMAL’S  PET  SHOP.  Stamp  for  reply. 

289  West  Main  Street  •  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

CFDDCTO  Either  Color  or  Sex.  Single  pairs  or  dox 
rr  Kilt  Id  Iota.  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10c- 
■  *•■*■*■>  ■  •  j.  H_  Keefer  A  Co.t  Greenwich,  O. 

PrnnrTA  For  hunting  and  killing  rat*.  Instrue- 

■  lKKl  1  d  tion  hook  and  price  liet  free. 

■  w  I.EV1  FARNSWORTH,  Row  I.oodoa,  Ohio 

SHEEP 

Large  Rambouillet  Rams  )Im8  A  ifmbTwith 

size.  Ewes  bred.  Hl’BERTO.  ItEARDSLET,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 

Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EM  ES  and  Ram 

I*  I.ambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 

1C  Reg.  Shropshire  Yearling  Rums.  Some  good 
10  Ewes.  FRED  VAN  VI.EET,  I.odl,  New  York 

COR  SALE— Reg.  II amp-. hire  Sheep— Rums  A  Ewes. 

1  At  all  times.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Hall,  New  Yokk 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

Ws  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 

AYRSHIRE  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 
CRESTMONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Po. 


Also  Ewes  and  ewe  lambs.  Priced  to  sell  now. 
FOX  ISLAND  FAKAI  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  .Shropshire  Yearling  Ram*  and  Ewes  for  sale. 
H.  B.  COVERT  -  Lodi,  New  York 


R 


ej?.  Shropshire  Hum*,  1  and  2  years  old.  Wooled  to 
nose.  Bargains.  LEROY  0.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

Also  bred  Kwes,  all  ages.  WALTER  B  SAXTON,  Venice  Center.  N.Y. 

CnrCola  Reg.  II A  TIPS  II I  R  K  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
r  U I  0  d  IB  EWES.  Apply  O  I'll  1  It  FARM.  Purchase,  N.T. 

ORfl  Rrorla  Ctun«Als0  few  registered  Shropshires  for 

Z0U  UldUB  C “Bo  o->le.  THF  ORCHARDS,  Bennington,  Varment 
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Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  12,  1921 


An  8-Years*  Success 

on  thousands  of  Farms  in  U.  S. 
and  Foreign  Countries 

With  a  National  Giant  Smoke  House  yon  can 
,  easily  smoke  your  own  meats  and  fish— to  a 
sweet,  delicious  flavor. 

Just  a  few  minutes’  attention  to  fire-box, 
dampers  and  ventilators!  Just  a  little  sawdust 
and  corn  cobs  for  fuel— and  bark  for  seasoning! 
That’s  all.  Gives  you  smoked  meats  at  less 
than  half  butcher  bll  Is,  Or  to  sell  to  neighbors, 
town  customers  and  stores  at  a  big  profit. 

FreeBook  recipe! 

Contains  valuable  prize-winning  rec¬ 
ipes  for  curing  and  smoking  Hams.  Ba- 
con.  Sausages  and  Fish.  Gives  lull  description 
and  quotes  Low  Pre-War  Prices  of  the  National  Giant 
Smoke  House.  Write  for  book  today— SURE. 

Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Co.,  358  McClun  Street,  Bloomington,  III. 


NATIONAL  GIANT 

PORTABLE  ■ 

SMOKE  house 

AND  SANITARY  STORE  MOUSE 

After  smoking  meats,  use  for  storo  house. 

Absolutely  fly  and  bug  proof.  Keeps  meat  without 
sacking.  Worth  its  price  many  times  over  for  this 
storage  feature  alone.  Beware  of  imitations. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes 

to  hold  meat  of  two,  five  or  ten  hogs.  Meat  hanging  racks 
permit  putting  maximum  amount  of  meat  in  minimum  space. 
Constructed  of  rigid  angle  iron  and  heavy  galvanized  steel! 
Nothing  to  rot,  rust,  burn  or  crack  or  break.  Positively 
firo-proof.  Investigate— save  money  on  meat  billB. 


A  WORSE  CRIME 


is  to  allow  the  offal  and  manure  from  the  flanks 
and  udders  of  the  cows  to  fall  into  the  milk  pail. 

Such  milk  cannot  help  but  be  unclean  and  un¬ 
safe  for  your  family  to  use  or  for  those  you 
sell  it  to. 

Make  the  milking  operation  clean  by  clipping 
the  hair  from  the  flanks  and  udders  of  the  cows 
every  three  or  four  weeks. 

A  damp  cloth  wiped  over  the  parts  then  re¬ 
moves  all  dirt  and  offal,  and  the  milk  falls  into 
the  pail  clean  and  wholesome  for  both  children 
and  adults  to  use. 

Clip  with  the  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine— ball 
bearing  takes  only  a  few  minutes.  Hand  operated,  easy 
running.  A  necessity  for  every  farm.  Sturdy  construc- 
£,ion/3Tlasts  a  Clips  horses  and  mules  also.  Only 

512.00  complete  at  your  dealer’s,  or  send  us  $2.00  and  pay 
balance  on  arrival. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.seooRcSdfR^chicaEo 


In  use 
over 


MINERAL 
^COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT' 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse  §1 

Sold  on 
Its  Merita 
SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY 


ik 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  casei 
Postpaid  on  receipt  ot  pricey 
Wrltefordescrlptlve  booklet 1 
CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


yABSORBlNE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield.  Matt. 


Back  To  The  Pre-War  Level 


Big  ji 

CttW' 


On  WITTE  Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines 


No  need  to  wait  for  lower  prices.  The  new 

'  WITTE  scale  is  exactly  in  line  with  what  you  get  for  your 
farm  products,  and  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for. 
Tell  me  what  size  or  style  engine  you  want,  and  I  will 
quote  you  lowest  factory  price  for  Immediate  Shipment— 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms  As  You  Wish 

WITTE  Quality  and  Service  is  assured  by  90-Day  Test 
and  Life-Time  Guarantee.  No  matter  where  you  live 
you  can  have  the  advantage  of  buying  direct  from  factory 
at  a  big  saving  and  getting  a  standardized  engine  at  its 
lowest  cost.  Write  for  large  engine  catalog  and  latest 
quotations  on  all  sizes.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  i!f£ 


- LOOK! - 

2  H-P  ( )  Now  $39.95 
6H-P(  *180  )Now  119.90 
12  H-P(*Laf)Now  249.00 
30  H-P  (,^)  Now  699.80 
All  Other  Sizes  Lower. 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  K.  C. 

Carload  fgt.  rate  to  Pittsburgh. 


Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO- 
Empire  Bldg..  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Inoculated  Sulphur 

Its  Value  and  Uses  for  Agricultural  Purposes 


Part  II 


Cultivation  often  depletes  the  soil  of  its 
sulphur  content  very  rapidly. 

There  is  ample  evidence  at  hand  to 
prove  that  the  continued  cultivation  of 
any  soil  area  will  tend  to  reduce  its  re¬ 
serves  of  sulphur  as  it  will  of  that  of 
other  plant  food  ingredients,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  loss  may  be  made  good  or 
more  than  made  good  by  manuring  and 
fertilization.  Several  of  our  experiment 
stations  have  made  a  study  of  the  plant 
food  content  in  virgin  and  corresponding 
cultivation  soils.  These  studies  are  quite 
interesting  in  showing  the  rate  at  which 
plant  food  may  be  lost  from  our  soils  un¬ 
der  different  conditions.  We  find  among 
such  studies  a  comparison  of  virgin  and 
cultivated  soils  with  respect  to  their  sul¬ 
phur  content.  The  following  table,  taken 
from  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Kentucky 
Experiment  Station,  shows  the  amount  of 
sulphur  per  acre  found  in  the  soils,  both 
virgin  and  cultivated,  of  some  of  the 
prominent  geological  soil  areas. 


cipitation  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
that  the  amount  of  coal,  crude  oil  and 
wood  burned  is  a  factor  of  considerable 
importance  in  determining  the  sulphur 
content  of  the  atmosphere  in  any  given 
locality. 

Sulphur  Washes  or  Drains  from  the  Soil 
Rapidly 

The  losses  of  sulphur  in  drainage 
waters  more  than  offset  the  quantities  of 
this  constituent  brought  down  in  precipi¬ 
tation.  The  records  at  the  Rothamsted, 
England,  Experimental  Station  show  an 
annual  loss  of  sulphur  in  drainage  equiva¬ 
lent  to  20  lbs.  per  acre.  Where  manures 
and  fertilizers  containing  sulphur  have 
been  used  at  Rothamsted  the  amount  of 
sulphur  in  the  drainage  water  is  increased 
and  ranges  from  34  to  88  lbs.  per  acre. 
In  this  country  the  investigations  at  Cor¬ 
nell  show  losses  of  sulphur  in  drainage 
equivalent  to  30  to  44  lbs.  per  acre.  It 
is  safe  to  state,  therefore,  that  the  sul¬ 
phur  contributed  by  the  air  offsets  only 
in  part  the  losses  caused  by  the  removal 
of  sulphur  in  drainage,  a  fact  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  gradual  impoverishment  of 
cultivated  soils  insofar  as  sulphur  is  con- 


Table  III. 

Average  Number  of  Pounds  Per  Acre  in  Virgin  and  Cultivated  Soils  and  Subsoils 


Virgin 

_ 


Cultivated 
 .  > 


Per  Cent  of  Loss 
Due  to  Cultivation 


Eastern  Coal  Fields- 

Soils  . 

Subsoils  . 

Keokuk- Waverly — 

Soils  . 

Subsoils  . 

Trenton — 

Soils  . 

Subsoils  . 

Silurian — 

Soils  . 

Subsoils  . 

*  Gain. 


It  will  he  observed  that  the  cultivated 
soils  contain  less  sulphur  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  virgin  soils ;  in  some  cases  the 
differences  are  very  marked.  Thus  the 
cultivated  soils  of  the  Eastern  ccal  fields 
area  have  apparently  lost  38  per  cent  of 
their  sulphur,  while  the  soils  of  the 
Silurian  area  have  lost  37  per  cent  of 
their  original  sulphur.  Also  the  subsoils 
have  suffered  more  or  less  marked  losses 
of  sulphur.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
losses  of  phosphorus  have  been  smaller, 
and  in  some  cases  there  was  an  apparent 
gain  of  phosphorus  in  . both  the  surface 
and  subsoil.  This  may  possibly  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  concentration  of  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  surface  and  subsurface  soils 
due  to  the  bringing  up  of  soluble  phos¬ 
phates  by  capillarity  from  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  subsoil. 

It  seems,  then,  that  certain  crops  have 
more  pronounced  sulphur  requirements 
than  others ;  that  large  crops  will  remove 
more  sulphur  from  the  land,  and  there¬ 
fore  require  a  larger  supply  of  it ;  that 
the  land  does  not  always  furnish  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  of  sulphur,  especially  for 
crops  belonging  to  the  legumes  and 
Cruciferae ;  and  that  the  store  of  sulphur 
present  in  virgin  soils  tends  to  dwindle 
down,  which  may  ultimately  mean  a  sup¬ 
ply  too  limited  for  the  needs  of  large 
crops,  especially  of  those  whose  sulphur 
requirements  are  quite  pronounced. 

Rain  and  Snow  Bring  Sulphur  to  the  Soil 

It  now  remains  to  call  attention  here 
to  the  amounts  of  sulphur  contributed  by 
the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  rain  and 
snow,  and  likewise  to  the  amount  of  sul¬ 
phur  lost  from  soils  by  drainage.  Fairly 
definite  information  on  the  addition  of 
sulphur  in  atmospheric  precipitation  is 
available  from  both  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  sources.  Analyses  of  rain  and  snow 
covering  a  period  of  many  years  have 
been  published  by  the  itothamsted  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station  in  England.  These 
show  that  the  amount  of  sulphur  brought 
down  per  acre  annually,  in  a  precipita¬ 
tion  which  is  equivalent  to  about  30 
inches  of  rain  per  annum,  is  approxi¬ 
mately  7.5  lbs.  per  acre.  Similar  studies 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  indicate 
that  the  amount  of  sulphur  brought  down 
from  the  air  is  about  10  lbs.  per  acre  per 
annum.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed 
by  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  that 
the  precipitation  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  con¬ 
tributes  annually  about  30  to  45  lbs.  of 
sulphur  per  acre.  These  amounts  are  un¬ 
usually  high,  and  may  possibly  l>e  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  soft  coal  burned  at  Urbana  and 
vicinity.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the 
amount  of  sulphur  brought  down  in  pre¬ 
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cerned.  These  facts  account  also  for  the 
crop  increases  which,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  and  on  certain  soils,  may  be  had 
from  the  use  of  sulphur  as  such  or  of 
substances  containing  sulphur. 


Do  You  Know  How  to  Plow? 

Charles  Dickens  said  “Whatever  fash¬ 
ion  is  set  in  England,  is  sure  to  be  hand¬ 
ed  down.”  One  sees  this  exemplified  in 
the  styles  of  plowing  in  sections  of  this 
country.  Many  have,  for  ages,  plowed 
furrows  each  year  toward  the  fences. 
Such  farms  have  earthworks,  4  ft.  high, 
around  each  field,  the  center  of  the  field 
impoverished. 

Others  lay  the  field  into  100-ft.  plots, 
make  a  clean-cut  furrow  every  100  ft., 
also  run  idle  at  each  end,  tramping  the 
ends  hard,  then  finish  with  a  clean-cut 
furrow  each  side  of  the  field  where  they 
finished  the  headlands.  This  loses  valu¬ 
able  time  and  leaves  poor  streaks  all  over 
the  field,  which  show  in  each  crop.  This 
appears  to  be  the  style  most  in  use,  and 
is  decidedly  the  worst  of  all. 

Others  have  intelligence,  and  begin  at 
the  center  of  the  field,  plow  all  furrows 
toward  the  center,  leave  no  tramped 
places,  and  no  lean  streaks  across  the 
field.  Any  farmer  would  be  proud  of 
such  a  finish.  All  would  plow  in  this 
manner  if  they  knew  how  to  start,  so  as 
to  come  out  right  at  the  finish.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple :  But  explanations  may  seem  com¬ 
plicated.  Most  fields  are  longer  one  way 
than  they  are  the  other  way.  Count  your 
steps  across  the  field  the  short  way  ;  now 
step  back  one-half  as  many  steps.  That 
gives  the  center  the  short  way.  Put  a 
pole  there. 

Go  to  long  end  of  field  ;  start  in  the 
middle,  and  count  as  many  steps  toward 
the  other  long  end  as  you  took  to  -the 
middle  in  the  short  diameter  of  the  field. 
Do  the  same  at  the  other  long  end  of  the 
field.  Put  a  pole  at  each  spot  thus  des¬ 
ignated.  That  gives  three  poles  in  line. 
Start  the  plow  at  one  end  pole,  plow  +o 
the  other  end  pole,  turn  and  back  a  fur¬ 
row  against  the  one  just  plowed.  Plow 
across  the  ends  each  time.  Continue  un¬ 
til  the  field  is  finished.  To  illustrate,  if 
the  field  is  100  ft.  across  in  one  direction 
and  400  ft.  in  another  direction,  you  have 
50  ft.  to  center  the  short  way.  Put  your 
pole  in  center,  50  ft.  from  the  side  of  the 
field.  Now  go  to  long  end  of  field,  get 
to  the  middle.  Step  50  ft.  toward  the 
other  long  end.  Put  up  a  pole ;  go  to 
the.  middle  of  the  other  long  end,  step 
again  50  ft.  toward  the  other  long  end. 
put  up  another  pole.  Now  begin  to  plow 
at  one  end  pole,  and  plow  to.  the  other  end 
pole,  keeping  the  poles  in  line  as  you  go. 
Plow  across  the  ends  of  the  long  furrows 
each  time,  and  you  will  finish  everywhere 
at  once  if  you  stepped  carefully.  j.  G. 


Benevolent  Old  Lady:  “And  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  are  a  widow,  my  poor  woman?” 
Mrs.  Slagg :  “Worser  nor  that,  mum.  1 
has  to  keep  him.” — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 
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i$  Demand! 

SHIP 


TO  THE 


J  Worlds  Largest 
Fur  House" 


BETTER 


Our  $2,500,000.00  capital  and  our 
branches  in  every  large  city  of 
the  globe  enable  us  to  pay  you 
MORE  MONEY  for  your  Furs. 

Prices 
Grading 
Returns 

We  pay  all  express  and  parcel  post 
charges  and  do  not  deduct  any 
commission. 

Our  Reference;  Your  own  Bank  or  Banker. 

■■  P*  Guaranteed  price  list,  ship- 

h  If  SLIb  pin^  tags  and  complete 
|  market  News.  Don’t  send 

■  1 1  bb  a  single  skin  anywhere  until 
you  get  our  important  information. 

A  postcard  will  do.  WRITE  TODAY. 


HERSKOVITS 

wrnmrn  new  york  ny 

*  LARGEST  FUR  MARKET  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Live  Stock  News 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

November  10 — Ilolsteins.  Canton  Bull 
Assocation.  Troy,  Pa. 

November  15-16 — Holsteins.  Allegany 
Steuben  Holstein  Association,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 

November  26  —  Shorthorns.  Anoka 
Farms.  Waukesha.  Wis. 

November  30 — Berkshire  Swine.  Amer¬ 
ican  Berkshire  Breeders’  sale,  Chicago, 
Ill.  F.  S.  Springer,  secretary. 


Aberdeen-Angus  News 

C.  C.  Waters  of  Germantown,  Md.,  has 
purchased  a  car  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
feeder  steers,  and  is  so  much  pleased  with 
them  that  he  expects  to  put  in  another 
load.  These  are  the  first  Angus  feeders 
seen  in  his  section  and  are  arousing  con¬ 
siderable  interest. 

Dr.  Seulke  has  just  returned  from  Key- 
ser,  W.  Va.,  where  he  assisted  in  starting 
Ian  Aberdeen-Angus  calf  club.  Ten  ex¬ 
cellent  heifer  calves  were  distributed  to 
boys  in  the  county,  and  all  things  point 
to  a  most  successful  club.  These  calves 
were  of  uniform  size  and  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  being  obtained  from  the  herds  of  J. 
G.  Henline  of  Schell.  W.  Va.,  and  F.  O. 
Idleman.  Elk  Garden,  W.  Va.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle  in  Mineral  County,  W.  Va., 
and  the  local  breeders  put  on  an  excel¬ 
led  show  of  the  breed  at  the  county  fair. 

II.  C.  Holloway  of  Perryman,  Md.,  has 
purchased  10  heifers  from  a  Virginia 
breeder  and  a  bull  from  F.  W.  Ilayden 
of  Wyoming,  N.  Y.  This  is  the  third  new 
herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus  established  in 
Maryland  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

.Tames  Morse  of  Levanna,  N.  Y.,  has 
sold  Cornell  University  a  purebred  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  bull. 


Attractive,  nanasome  rur  c-oats. 
Wraps,  Scarfs,  Robes  made  to 
order  from  Horse,  Cow,  Calf, 
Skunk,  Muskrat  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  on  it.  Save  50%  by  using 
your  own  furs.  Prompt,  exact, 
economical  service. 

Free  Catalog 

Don’t  order  any  fur  garments  this  year  until 
you  have  seen  our  new  32-page  catalog  that 
shows  styles,  gives  sizes  and  prices,  shows  also 
how  to  prepare  skins  for  shipping.  Send  your 
name  for  this  free  booklet 

Custom  Fur  Tanning  and 
Fur  Manufacturing 

Also  taxidermy  work.  Large  and  small  game, 
birds  and  fisn  mounted.  Prompt  service, 
expert  attention, 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.,  Im. 
674  West  Ave.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
V- 


Them 


TDADDCDC  f  New  illus.  book 
I  nArrE.no  ■  tells  how  to  trap 
fox, mink,  skunk,  wolf,  muskrat, 
etc.,  how  to  make  den,  water,  snow, 
lot?  ami  blind  sets  ;  how  to  fasten 
traps,  make  deadfalls,  snares,  stretch  fui  s,  etc. 

Fl  it  N  i:\Y8  AND  OUTDOOR  WORLD 
big  illus.  monthly  magazine,  tells  about  fur  markets  and 
prices,  trapping,  hunting,  Ashing,  woodcraft,  fur  farming:. 
Filled  with  good  stories  of  outdoor  life,  written  by  expe¬ 
rienced  men.  You  will  get  pleasure  and  profit  from  read¬ 
ing  this  magazine.  SPECIA1.OFFK.il  SendlOecoin 
and  we  will  send  you  copy  of  book  and  copy  of  magazine. 

FUR  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  WORLD, 370  7lhAv.,New  York.  Room  331 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  staple  furs— Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  H  ae  c  o  o  n,  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  speoialty,  includ¬ 
ing  S  i  1  v  e  r  ami  Cross  Fox, 
Fisher  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS.  REDWOOD,  N.  V.  Dept.  92 


RAW  FURS  of  all  Kinds  Wanted 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  above  subject  write 
nie  in  October  or  November.  I  will  forward  it  reli¬ 
able  price  list  of  all  raw  furs  I  handle.  Personal 
handling  of  all  shipments.  Nearly  forty  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  All  goods  held  separate  and  returned 
prepaid  if  so  requested. 

LEMUEL  BLACK  Lock  Box  350  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Dodge  Farm.  Washington,  Conn.,  re¬ 
ports  that  Lady  Fayne  Alcartra  2nd.  the 
junior  two-year-old  champion  of  New 
England,  is  now  on  semi-official  test  for 
the  year,  and  is  making  a  very  favorable 
record.  She  freshened  last  February,  and 
made  an  official  record  of  26.88  lbs.  of 
butter,  522  lbs.  of  milk  in  seven  days. 
In  30  days  111.4  lbs.  of  butter,  2,300  0 
lbs.  milk.  During  the  first  seven  months 
of  her  yearly  test  she  has  made  12,275 
milk  and  50i  lbs.  of  butter. 

I  notice  an  item  regarding  the  word 
thoroughbred.  It  is  the  common  word 
used  to  denote  the  running  breed  of 
horses,  and  no  animal  can  be  a  thorough¬ 
bred  until  bis  ancestry  can  be  traced  nine 
generations.  This  fact  eliminated  the 
light  harness  horses  from  the  thorough¬ 
bred  class,  as  their  ancestry  cannot  be 
traced  to  nine  generations.  But  the  run¬ 
ners  can.  as  they  have  been  tabulated  for 
a  long  time,  especially  in  England  and 
Arabia.  It  is  my  belief  that  any  animal 
with  proper  recording  of  ancestry  to  nine 
generations  would  become  a  thoroughbred. 
I  had  occasion  to  note  a  bit  of  history,  re¬ 
garding  the  trotting  filly  Hope  Frisco 
!  that  was  sold  to  Thomas  Murphy,  the 
!  premier  reinsman,  a  year  ago  last  Win¬ 
ter  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  sale, 
Mid  the  writer  mentioned  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  only  thoroughbred  trotter  in 
■Tie  world,  because  she  could  be  traced 
line  generations.  It  takes  at  least  a 
century  or  more  to  produce  an  animal  to 
the  ninth  generation,  and  the  day  is  com¬ 
ing  when  the  trotter  will  be  classed  as 
thoroughbred.  F.  c.  ohaffee. 

Connecticut. 

In  a  former  article  a  prominent  sheep 
breeder  tries  raising  mutton  from  a  fine 
wool  flock.  Everything  in  the  history  of 
sheep  breeding  shows  that  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  fine  wool  sheep  has  spoiled  the 
American’s  taste  for  mutton,  and  they 
insist  on  lamb  (so-called)  from  the  fact 
that  all  fine  wooled  sheep  became  high  in 
[flavor  with  age,  while  the  saddle  of  South- 
down  at  four  years  old  is  considered  the 
choice  in  European  countries,  and  mutton 
is  used  universally  because  the  cuts  are 
from  mutton  sheep.  Our  trade  is  spoiled 
by  trying  to  eat  the  greasy  flesh  of  fine 
wool  sheep.  .  E.  R.  C. 

Conditions  are  improving.  Cows  are 
blunging  from  $65  to  $100.  Butter.  52c 
per  lb. ;  potatoes,  $1.25  per  hu. ;  apples. 
Northern  Spy,  $4  per  bu.  Eggs  from  45 
to  58c  per  doz.  Hay,  medium  crop;  corn 
good ;  oats  half  crop.  Buckwheat  poor. 
Apple  crop  scarce,  but  very  few  in  this 
section.  Farms  are  not  selling  very  much 
at  present,  but  when  one  is  sold  it  brings 
a  good  round  price.  This  is  a  good  farm¬ 
ing  section  ;  a  good  cheese  and  butter  fac¬ 
tory  near  by-  H*  L-  w- 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  B.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  have  tlieir  crops  all  secure  and 
are  busily  plowing  and  drawing  manure. 
Stock  is  being  fed  mostly  in  barns  now, 
and  the  milk  How  is  checking  up  consider¬ 
ably.  There  was  a  big  crop  of  corn  har¬ 
vested  in  Franklin  County  this  Fall, 
which  will  help  out  the  great  shortage  in 
hay.  The  potato  and  grain  crops  are  be¬ 
low  the  average  on  account  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  drought.  Potatoes.  95c  to  $1  at  ship¬ 
ping  stations:  eggs,  60c  per  doz.  Oats, 
"Oc  per  hu. ;  butter,  55c.  Beef,  dressed, 
8  to  10c  per  lb.  Hogs,  dressed,  12  to  15c. 

Franklin  Co.  H.  T.  J. 


The  Famous  Harder  Silo 
at  a  very  special  price 


An  advantageous  purchase  of  good,  sound  Hemlock 
lumber  enables  us  to  offer  you  the  famous  Harder  Silo 
at  a  much  reduced  price.  But  this  offer  only  lasts 
while  our  Hemlock  lasts  and  that  won’t  be  long,  once 
the  news  is  out 


si 
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HARDER  MFC.  CORP. 

Box  II,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 

Good  available  territory 
open  for  live  t 
agents  M 


Order  your  Harder  now.  It  will  mean  a  big  saving  of 
money  and  it  will  bring  you  a  strong,  staunch,  tight  silo 
that  will  last  a  lifetime. 

You  can’t  go  wrong  with  the 
Harder.  It  is  used  by  leading 
dairymen,  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  by  State  Institutions. 

Send  for  free  booklet  on  silage 
and  silos 


TRAPPERS  -  DEALERS 

Write  now  for  Geo.  I.  Fox  accurate 
price  list— this  is  another  big 
far  year.  Keep  posted  and 
make  money.  Our  market 
reports  and  price  list 
show  you  how  and 
where  to  get 
more  money 
for  your 
furs. 


WE  WANT 
ALL YOUR  FURS 

Our  l.i.rh  -rices,  fair,  hon¬ 
est  grading,  prompt  returns 
and  square  dealing  will  bring  you  the 
largest  cheek.  You’ll  make  money  by 
Bhipping  ali  your  furs  to  George  I. 
Fox.  New  York  The  World’s  Leading 
Fur  Market.  Don’t  delay,  writ-  now  for 
market  reports,  price  list,  shipping  tags. 


GEO.  I.  FOX, INC. 


Jl34W^25th^M)^ 


Trappers 

The  principles  on  which  this  business  was 
established  in  18!)!)  (namely)  Prompt,  Cour¬ 
teous  and  Efficient  Service,  plus  a  SQU  A  RE 
DEAL  IN  GRADING,  will  continue  to  pre¬ 
vail  during  the  coming  season. 

WHO 

offers  more  and  KEEPS  ITIS  PROMISE? 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

RAW  FURS 

34  to  36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  QUOTATIONS  SENT  FREE 


The  house  to  ship  to  - 

One  of  the  oldest  in  the*  U.S. 
fclost  liberal  dradin^ 
Prompt  Returns. 

Seti<i for  latest  Price  List 

Belt,  Butler  Co. 

!<»2  w.  26I2ST.  NEW  YORK. 


Shin  Your  Ra W 


Confidence 


You  can  ship  to  us  in  perfect 
confidence,  for  we  have  been 
'  established  for  over  30  years.  During  this  long 
period  we  have  established  a  reputation  for 
fair  dealing.  Our  records  show  that  a  large 
number  of  trappers  have  shipped  their  entire 
catch  to  us  for  many  years  and 
not  a  single  one  has  registered  a 
complaint.  You.  too,  will  be  sat¬ 
isfied  if  you  will  only  do  your 
hit  by  trying  us  with  perhaps  a 
small  shipment  at  first.  At  least 
write  for  our  price  list  of  up-to- 
the-minute  quotations  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  other  houses.  Then  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  our  experience  in  grading  will  be 
of  direct  benefit  to  you.  We  guarantee  you  will 
be  entirely  satisfied  or  we  will  return 


FREE 

PRICE 

LIST 


your  pelts.  Write  today  before  you  forjeet. 


gS^N.SoM  Inc 


DEPT 

1X4 


22'W27t"StNeWYovkCity 


FRANK  J.  MULLER  CO. 

have  had  24  years’  experience  hand¬ 
ling  direct  shipments  of 


RAW  FURS 

That  is  why  you  will  get  more  money 
for  your  Furs 

“  Write  for  Price  List  now  ” 


150  West  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Wanted: 

Raw  Fur  Buyer 

We  want  a  country  raw  fur  buyer 
in  every  county  of  your  state,  to 
represent  us  this  season.  A  big  op¬ 
portunity  for  those  accepted. 
Write  at  once  for  our  proposition. 

Charles  S.  Porter,  Inc. 

126  W.  27th  Street,  New  York  City 


Guarantee 


We  guarantee  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  our  check, 
or  we  will  ship  back  your 
furs. 


Every  trapper  knows  that  the  place  to 
get  highest  prices  is  where  they  have 
experts  assorting  and  grading.  The  fact  that  I  grade  every  skin 
personally  assures  you  of  getting  every  cent  your  catch  is 
v-orth.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it,  but  ship  a_ small  lot  at  first  and 
be  convinced.  You  take  no  risk,  for  my  iron  clad  guarantee 
protects  you. 

My  new  price  list  contains  up-to-the-minute  quotations.  Send  for 
a  cony  now,  before  you  forget.  A  postal  card  will  do. 

155  W25T"St  I 

NEW  YORK  CITY  I 
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rices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SLIGHT  SET-BACK  OF  PRICES  FOLLOWING 
THE  STRIKE  SCARE 


$1;  per  do z.  bunches,  30c;  cabbage,  doz.  beads, 
GO  to  75c;  red,  doz.  beads,  $1;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  GOc;  carrots,  bu.,  00  to  75c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.,  GO  to  75c;  chives,  bunch,  10c;  dill, 
doz.  bunches,  15  to  25c;  eggplant,  bu.,  .$1  to 


ing.  The  wonder  isi  that  no  great  decline  oc¬ 
curred  in  view  of  the  heavy  supplies  that  have 
been  rolling  in  from  all  directions.  It  is  plain 
that  many  dealers  and  probably  many  con¬ 
sumers,  too,  have  been  getting  a  Winter  supply 
while  the  getting  is  good.  Unless  the  crops 
were  under  estimated,  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  in  a  general  way,  it.  will  not  be  so 
easy  to  purchase  later  in  the  season  as  during 
the  past  two  months. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  seasons  when  one  would 
almost  risk  advising  a  grower  not  to  hurry  in 
clearing  out  his  potato  crop,  for  instance,  if  he 
has  enough  good  storage  room.  Rate  of  ship¬ 
ment  has  been  slowing  down  fast  in  November. 
The  States  which  have  been  rushing  potatoes  to. 
market  are  somewhat  new  in  the  business, 
especially  North  and  South  Dakota.  They  had 
to  sell,  because  most  growers  owed  money  and 
few  had  any  kind  of  permanent  storage  facili¬ 
ties.  Prices  in  producing  sections  range  from 
$1  to  $2  per  100  lbs.,  according  to  section 
mainly.  The  high  cost  of  freight  makes  dis¬ 
tance  for  market  a  bad  handicap. 

WESTERN  APPLES  PLENTIFUL 
Apples  are  another  crop  which  has  been  com¬ 
ing  to  market  fast.  Although,  as  everybody 
admits,  the  crop  is  short,  yet  New  York  is  ship¬ 
ping  three-fourths  of  last  year’s  volume  up  to 


bunches,  40c:  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  70c  to  $1.50;  per  peck,  35  to  40c; 
pumpkins,  each,  5  to  10c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
25c;  romaine,  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c;  rutabagas, 
bu..  75c;  sage,  bunch,  5c;  turnips,  bu.,  50c. 

Alfalfa,  extra,  ton,  $23  to  $25;  hay,  No.  1, 
$23  to  $25;  No.  2.  $20;  No.  3.  $10  to  $18;  Timo¬ 
thy,  ton,  $25;  straw,  rye,  ton,  $14;  wheat,  $12. 

ROCHESTER  PUBLIC  MARKET 
Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  12  t/>  16c;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb.,  8  to  12c;  hindquarters,  10  to  20c; 
dressed  hogs,  light,  13  to  15c;  heavy.  10  to  12c; 
Spring  lamb,  lb®  18  to  20e;  yearling  lambs,  lb., 
14  to  15c;  mutton,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  17 
to  19c. 

Live  Poultry— Broilers,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  Spring¬ 
ers,  lb.,  24c:  fowls,  lb..  23  to  25c;  old  roosters, 
lb.,  18c;  eggs,  doz.,  G5  to  70c. 

Apples,  bbl..  Spy,  $5.50  to  $6;  King,  $5.50  to 
$0;  Greening,  $4.50  to  $5;  Baldwin,  $4.50  to  $5; 
bu..  $1.25  to  $2.75;  grapes,  14-qt.  basket,  $1.75 
to  $2;  per  100  lbs.,  $8  to  $9;  quinces,  14-qt. 
basket.  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beets,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  50c;  cauliflower, 
doz.  heads,  $1  to  $2;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50c 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $7.50;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2; 
cranberries,  bu.,  $3  to  $4.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2.30:  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  %-bu.,  35  to  75c;  cabbage,  ton,  $20  to 
$38;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  rutabagas, 
100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  2,  $20  to  $22;  No.  3,  $18 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19.50,  Straw — 
Rye,  $18  to  $20;  oat  and  wheat,  $12  to  $13.50. 


Pork,  80  to  100  lbs.  each. 
100  to  150  lbs.  each.... 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fancy  fowls  in  good  demand, 
dull. 

Fowls,  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . '  ’  \  ] 

Turkeys  . 


.14  @ 

.12  <a 


.15 

.13 


Other  qualities 


Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  52  to  53c;  medium,  35  to  38c; 
rolls.  23  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  select,  55  to  56e;  gathered,  45  to  51c; 
storage,  38  to  39c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  28  to  29c;  Spring  chickens,  25  to  28c; 
roosters.  1G  to  18c;  ducks,  27  to  30c;  geese,  20 
to  21c;  turkeys,  35  to  40e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  37  to  38c;  roosters,  22  to  23c;  broilers, 
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30  to  37c;  ducks,  38  to  42c;  turkeys,  45  to  50c. 
FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $3  to  $7;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.75; 
to  $1 ;  per' ton, '$20  to  '$25;"  carrots^  14-qt.’  has-  grapes.  12-qt.  basket,  $1.75  to  $2. 
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ket,  25  to  30c;  per  bu.,  50  to  75c;  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  GO  to  75c;  cucumbers,  doz.,  90c  to  $1; 
peppers,  green,  14-qt.  basket,  25  to  30c;  red 


tut  vc  ivui  mo  ui  uioi  iai  r>*  tuiunip  u  l  i.u  or  *  a rr  t  »  ,  ,  , , 

November  1  from  a  crop  of  about  one-third  that  /..A'..,  '  .8(!l'a*h>  lb.,  2o: 

of  last  season,  and  all  the  States  in  the  bar-  ,  ;n(,z'  !'*  ’  -’A  t0  4oc’  lea<1  *ettuce,  P®r 

------  doz..  40  to  50c;  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30 

t°,  35c;  onions,  dry,  per  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  po- 


reled  section  together  have  rushed  the  commer 
cial  crop  to  market  in  the  same  manner.  Boxed 
apples  are  coining  three  times  as  fast  as  bar¬ 
reled  stock.  The  boxed  apples  are-  so  plentiful 
that,  they  sell  50c  lower  than  a  year  ago,  while 
barreled  stock  sells  relatively  that  much  higher. 

Prices  of  barrel  apples  have  shown  little  change 
the  past  few  weeks,  but  Western  apples  have 
tended  slightly  downward. 

BURNING  CORN  AGAIN 
Corn  is  so  cheap  and  coal  so  high  in  some 

parts  of  the  Southwest  that  farmers  are  re-  .  _ _ _  _, 

ported  burning  corn  in  their  stoves.  This  news  eows  and  heifers,  4c;  No.  2,  2c;  bulls  and  stags, 
has  a  peculiar  sound,  recalling  the  deep  de-  horsehides,  each,  $1.50  to  $2;  lambs,  each, 

pression  of  the  early  90s,  when  corn  was  some-  jj”  to  fi0c;  calf.  No.  1,  12c;  No.  2,  10c;  wool, 

fleece  ,1b.,  15  to  18c;  unwashed,  medium.  15  to 
18c. 

Wheat,  per  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  corn,  shelled, 
bu.,  08  to  70c;  oats,  white,  new.  bu.,  40  to  48c; 
rye,  bu.,  95c  to  $1;  Timothy  hav,  ton,  823  to 
$25;  straw,  ton,  $14  to  $18. 


tatoes,  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1 
to  $1.25:  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  12  to  15c; 
spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25;  turnips,  14-qt.  basket, 
35  to  40c;  per  bu.,  75  to  85c;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bunches.  45  to  50c;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  45  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  medium, 
$3.50;  red  marrow,  $5.50;  white  marrow,  $4.50; 
red  kidney.  $5.50;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea.  $3.50; 
yellow  eye,  $5;  imperials,  $5. 


VEGETABLES 
Potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.15;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50;  cabbage,  ton,  $30  to 
$35;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50:  squash,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  carrots, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  onions,  100  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$5.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— No.  1.  Timothy,  $22  to  $22.50;  No.  2, 
$19  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $21.  Straw — 
Rye,  $14  to  $15;  oat  and  wheat,  $12  to  $13.50. 
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Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl..  $4  to  $0.50;  Spy,  $4  to  $6; 


?<>•  1.  McIntosh.  $5  to’  $10;  bu.  box,’  $1.25  to  $3. 


pr 

times  used  to  heat  Western  farmhouses.  At 
that  time  almost  everything  else  was  cheap,  too, 
and  farmers  could  exchange  their  corn  for  more 
goods  than  they  can  get  now.  If  history  re¬ 
peats,  t,he  turning  point  cannot  be  far  off. 

Hay  and  live  stock  also  sell  low  in  the  West. 
Steers  are  $4  to  $10  per  100  lbs.;  cows,  $2.50 
to  $3.50;  sheep,  $3  to  $6,  and  so  on.  Low  prices 
for  live  stock  and  meats  are  helping  the  export 
trade  of  this  country,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  of  South 
American  in  quality  and  nearness  to  market. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $5.20  to  $5.35;  red  kidney,  $7 
to  $8.50;  yellow  eye,  $7.50  to  $8. 

BEEF 

Hindquarters,  10  to  17%e;  forequarters,  9% 
to  10  %e;  sides.  14%  to  15%c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  47  to  48c;  good  to  choice,  30 
to  45c;  dairy,  30  to  40c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  82  to  83c;  gathered,  choice,  70 


trade  with  Europe,  which  has  been  picking  up 
lately.  If  live  stock  is  low  here,  it  is  far 
lower  in  those  distant  countries  and  often  bard 
to  sell. 

MILK,  BUTTER  AND  HONEY 
Dairy  products  are  holding  up  well  lately 


BUTTER— CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter,  stronger;  creamery,  43  to  52c;  dairy, 
38  to  47c;  crocks,  25  to  46c;  common.  30  to  34c. 


Milk  farmers  who  have  plenty  of  bay  are  doing  Cheese  stronV-  flaT  V,  a  ,  T 

good  business  with  bran  at  $20,  cottonseed  meal  IWLcf  bHck  M  lo 


30c. 


The  end  of  the  growing  season  finds  prettv  to  ”-c;  common  to  good,  55  to  G5c;  storage,  30 

All  those  countries  are  being  crowded  out  in  the  nearly  all  produce  rather  slack  in  prices  which  to  38c. 

t""" ™1'  ’  1  -1“’  indicates  that  enough  has  been  raised  to  meet  HAY  AND  STRAW 

the  Winter’s  needs.  Butter,  cheese  and  eggs  Hay — Timothy,  No.  1,  $30  to  $31;  No.  2.  $28 

are  as  strong  as  ever.  to  $29:  No.  3,  $25  to  $20:  clover  mixed.  $25  to 

$28.  Straw— Rye,  $26  to  $27;  oat,  $18  to  $19. 
MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran.  $22  to  $22.50:  middlings,  $23  to 
$28;  red  dog,  $30;  mixed  feed,  $23  to  $28;  gluten 
.  feed,  $34:  cottonseed  meal,  $45  to  $50;  linseed 

eggs,  higher;  hennery.  75  to  90c;  State  meal,  $44:  dried  beet  pulp,  $29. 

ONIONS 

that  of  farmers.  The  price  to  farmers  for  milk  '  parr  tpv 

ranges  5  to  6c  per  quart,  and  to  the  city  con-  tuuwur 

sumers  mostly  12  to  15e.  Average  one  and  two-  R’ -essed  poultry,  dull:  turkey,  45  to  50c:  fowl, 
man  farms  the  country  over  have  not  netted  to  30c:  chickens,  32  to  3Gc;  old  roosters.  22 
their  operators  over  $1  per  day  the  past  year  or  to  23c;  ducks,  33  to  34e;  geese,  29  to  31c.  Live 

so,  often  less  than  $1.  How  long  can  farmers  poultry,  quiet,  light  demand;  turkeys,  37  to 
hire  their  railroad  and  city  work  done  at  $5  to 
$10  per  day? 

Butter  at  45  to  48c  is  10c  lower  than  last 
season,  but  looks  fairly  good  measured  by  the 
old-time  rule,  “a  pound  of  butter  for  a  pound 


$40.  and  milk  at  double  the  old  prices.  Too 
much  of  the  city  price  goes  to  peddlers,  whose 


pay  has  not  come' down  much,  ‘compared  with  ^Gc.  Western  candled’  55  to  75c;  storage.  30  to 


Nearby,  bu.  box,  $2  to  $3;  Connecticut  Valley, 
best.  100  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  lower  grades, 
$3.75  to  $4. 

POTATOES 

Maine,  Cobbler,  100  lbs.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Green 


dium  grades  hard  to  sell. 

Turkeys,  best  . 

Common  to  good . AAA  an  ® 

Chickens,  choice,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . . 

Ducks  . AAA 

Squabs,  doz . A  AAA 

Spring  guineas,  pair . A 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . ’ 

Medium  . A  A  A  A 

Yellow  Eye  . . 

ki;'”ey  . ‘AAA...  a.ou  ® 

ulnte  kidney  .  9.00  fig 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Greening  . 

King  . . 

Fall  Pippin  . . 

Alexander  . A* 

Pears,  bbl . .A  A  A  A  A 

Cranberries,  bbl.  ...  A  AAA  A 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . 

Jersey,  150  lbs . . 

Maine,  180  lbs... 

State,  180  lbs . AAAAAAAAA. 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  basket.... 

VEGETABLES 

£eets-  ,bbl .  1.00  fig) 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  in  /» 

Carrots,  bbl .  '  o'<A  ^ 

Chicory,  bbl . A. .  50% 

Cucumbers,  bu . A.  1.00  <5 

Celery,  standard  crate .  o  00  fig 

fKi.1 *S1  2-“ 

Lettuce,  bu .  50  A, 

Lima  beans,  bu .  i'm  rr. 

Mushrooms,  lb . .  % 

Onions.  100  lbs .  .  % 

Peppers,  bbl.  . A  . .  75  % 

bbl . 2.00  <5 

....  2.00  (5 

-  1.00  (5 

. 75  (5 

-  1.00  (5 

. 50  fig 

Tomatoes.  3-pk.  box - AAAI  2.00  % 

Hothouse,  lb . 25  fit 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilav.  Timothy.  No.  1 .  27.00  (5  28  00 

5  .  25.00  fig  20.00 

Shipping  .  19.00  (5  22.00 

Straw Pr Jmxed  .  20.00  (5  27.00 

Oat' o  n  V  •  . .  21.00  (5  23,00 

Oat  and  wheat .  15 .00  fig  17.00 


Pens,  bu. 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bbl . ] 

String  beans,  bu _ A 

Turnips,  bbl. 


5.50 

2.75 

4.00 

4.00 

1.60 
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2  50 
4.00 


1.00 
2,00 
3.50 
.50 
3.00 
2  25 
3.00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
3.00 
1.25 
5.00 
.35 


of  honey.”  Honey  is  at  about,  one-fourth  the  good,  $1.50  to  $2:  windfalls  75c  to  $1  I’ota- 
price  of  butter.  Some  imported  stuff  used  by  ... 

druggists  and  bakers  has  sold  below  5c  per 
pound.  Cheap  sugar  means  low-priced  honey. 

Europe  just  now  cannot  afford  to  buy  much 
sugar,  and  this  country  does  not  need  it  all. 

G.  B.  F. 


40c:  fowl.  10  to  25c;  chickens,  10  to  23c;  old  Mountain,  $1.85  to  $2;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $3 
roosters,  17  to  18c;  ducks,  24  to  26c;  geese  22  to  $3.25. 

to  24c.  DRESSED  POULTRY 

APPLES — POTATOES  Native  roasters.  35  to  40c;  fowls.  28  to  37c; 

Apples,  dull;  No.  1.  bu..  $2.70  to  $3;  fair  to  broilers.  30  to  32c;  ducks,  31  to  34c;  squabs, 
’  ~  .  —  doz.,  $4  to  $5.50. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY— ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c:  boneless  roasts,  lb.,  20c; 
choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  18c:  neck  cuts,  lb.,  8c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb..  30c:  round  steak,  lb.. 
28c:  lamb  chops,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  mutton,  lb.,  12 
to  25c:  veal  chops,  lb..  32c;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
40c:  veal  loaf,  lb,,  30c;  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  25c; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  20c;  pork  loin,  lb.,  30  to  3Sc; 

pork  chop,  lb.,  32c:  sliced  ham,  lb.,  35  to  38c; 

brisket  bacon,  lb.,  22c;  rabbits,  lb.,  20c;  wood¬ 
chuck.  lb.,  20c;  oysters,  qt.,  GO  to  65c;  eels, 
dressed,  lb..  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  32c;  fowls,  lb., 
30c:  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to 

50c:  geese,  lb.,  30c:  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  36c:  fowls,  lb., 
35c:  turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white.  G5c;  brown,  G4c;  mixed, 
04c:  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim- 

milk.  qt..  5c;  cream,  pt.,  40c;  butter,  creamery. 


toes,  steady:  homegrown,  fair  to  fancy,  $1  to 
$1.25;  seconds,  75  to  80c:  sweets,  bbl.,  $3.25  to 
$3.50. 

TREE  F'RUITS 

Pears,  scarce:  good  to  fancy,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.50; 
Idaho  prunes,  box.  $1.75;  quinces,  firm;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50. 

GRAPES  AND  CRANBERRIES 

Grapes,  weak;  20-lb.  basket.  95c  to  $1.25: 
Californias,  box.  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Cranberries, 
strong;  Cape  Cod,  bbl..  $16  to  $17.50.  California 
Casaba  melons,  box,  $2  to  $2.25. 

BEANS— ONIONS 

Beans,  quiet:  kidney,  cwt.,  $10  to  $11:  mar¬ 
row7,  $7  to  $8;  pea  and  medium.  $5  to  $6. 
Onions,  strong;  homegrown,  bu..  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
State,  cwt.,  $3.50  to  $5.75;  Spanish,  small  crate, 
$1.90  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady.  Beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $2  to  $2.50;  Limas,  qt.,  45  to  55c; 
beets,  bu..  50  to  80c;  doz.  bunches,  20  to  30c: 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  10  to  25c;  cabbage.  100 
heads,  $5  to  $8;  carrots,  bu.,  50c  to  $1:  doz. 
bunches,  20  to  25c;  cauliflower,  bu..  75c  to 
$2.25;  celery,  bunch,  40  to  75c:  eggplant,  bu., 
40  to  GOc:  cucumbers,  box,  $3  to  $3.25:  lettuce, 
2-doz.  box,  50c  to  $2:  peppers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1; 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  20  to  25c;  chickens,  22  to  25c;  roosters, 
18  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu., 
50c  to  $1:  cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50;  celery,  bu. 
box.  $1.25  to  $3;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $4  to  $7.50; 
lettuce,  bu.,  15  to  30c:  peppers,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
radishes,  bu..  50  to  75c:  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$5:  rutabagas,  140  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.25;  spinach, 
bu.,  50  to  05c;  squash,  ton.  $20  to  $40. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

NOVEMBER  3,  1921 
MILK 

New  York  price  for  November  fluid  milk  in 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.37  for  3  per  cent  fat. 
City  retail  prices:  Grade  A.  bottled,  18c;  B, 
bottled,  qt.,  15c;  pt.,  10c;  B,  qt.,  loose,  12c; 
buttermilk,  11c;  certified,  qt.,  28c;  pt.,  17c; 
heavy  cream,  %  pt.,  29c;  route  cream,  V.  pt., 
19c. 

BUTTER 


fancy  prints,  lb.,  52c;  dairy,  52c;  cheese,  whole  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  GOc;  squash,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  r ‘  J.  ,, 

milk  cream,  lb.,  32c:  skim,  lb..  17c:  cottage  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  Vn  . 

cheese,  lb.,  10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb.,  15c.  20  to  35c;  tomatoes,  box.  30  to  75c;  turnips,  t  . 

Popcorn,  on  cob,  lb.,  5c;  shelled,  lb.,  8c;  white,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  yellow,  65  to  75c.  n  „ d ®  ‘  "  . 

Kit  /il  -  iivll  4*  A11H  11  All*  Ill  ft  A  •  ill  *1  til  ..  mi  11  mil  .  . — _  *'*’  •■•••i<*»***««a,,att 


buckwheat  flour,  new,  lb.,  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2:  bread,  17-oz.  loaf,  5c;  vinegar,  gal..  45c; 
chestnuts,  qt..  35c:  butternuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts, 
qt..  20c;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  45c:  sweet  cider, 
gal..  50c;  honey,  clover,  card,  23c;  extracted, 
18c. 

Peaches,  freestone,  %  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  pears, 
bu..  $3:  dried  apples,  choice,  lb..  12%c:  citrons, 
each.  10  to  15c;  pie  apples,  qt.,  8e;  apples,  best, 
peck,  75c;  plums,  peck,  75c;  quinces,  doz.,  25c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb..  0  »to  8c;  beets,  best,  bu., 
$1.25:  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bunch. 
5c:  bu.,  $1.30;  cauliflower,  best.  lb..  6c;  celery, 
best,  bunch,  10c;  eggplant,  best,  15c;  medium, 
10c:  kale.  80c:  lettuce,  large  heads,  5c;  onions, 
green,  bunch.  5c;  dry,  bu.,  $2.50;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.25:  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  20c:  rhubarb,  lb., 
5c:  radishes,  bunch.  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
spinach,  peek,  20c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb..  3c: 
Summer  squash,  lb..  2o;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c;  to¬ 
matoes.  ripe,  bu.,  $1;  green,  80c;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry— Ducks,  lb.,  22c:  Spring,  lb.. 
25c:  chickens,  lb.,  18  to  30c;  fowls,  lb..  18  to 
30c:  geese,  lb.,  30c:  guinea  hens,  each,  $1:  tur¬ 
keys.  lb..  45c;  ducks,  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  35  to  45c; 
fowls,  lb.,  35  to  45c:  ducks,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Butter,  lb.,  55  to  70c:  eggs.  05  to  70c;  duck 
eggs,  75c:  Italian  cheese,  lb..  45  to  50c. 

Apples,  bu.  $1.25  to  $2.50;  pears,  $1.50  to  $2; 
quinces,  bu.,  $2:  chestnuts,  bu..  $11  to  $12. 

Beans,  dry,  bu.,  $4  to  $0;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to 


SWEETS 

Honey,  easv;  light  comb,  IS  to  20c;  dark.  15 
to  17c.  Maple  products,  inact’ve:  sugar,  lb.,  22 
to  30c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.20  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $18  to  $22; 
clover  mixed,  $18  to  $21;  straw,  $9  to  $11. 
Wheat  bran,  unchanged;,  ton,  carlot,  $16.50. 
Middlings.  $17.50;  red  dog,  $34;  cottonseed 
meal.  $41.75:  oilmeal,  $38:  hominy,  $24.75; 
gluten,  $31;  oat  feed,  $7;  rye  middlings,  $19; 
dried  beet  pulp,  $28.  j.  w.  C. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  49  to  51c;  good  to  choice,  38 
to  45c;  packing  stock.  27  to  29c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  73  to  74c;  good  to  choice,  65  to 
72c:  gathered,  best,  55  to  61c;  lower  grades,  40 
to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best,  30  to  32c;  medium,  20  to  25c; 
chickens,  19  to  25c;  ducks,  22  to  20c;  geese.  21 
to  24c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best,  30  to  37c;  medium,  25  to  30c; 
chickens,  25  to  34c:  roosters,  19  to  21c;  turkeys, 
40  to  45c;  ducks.  28  to  30c. 


Receipts  large  and  business 

very  slow. 

prices 

declining  one  to  two  cents  on 

all 

grades. 

Some 

New  Zea’and  butter  for  this  market  is  reported 

on  the  way. 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

.47  fig 

.47% 

Good  to  choice . 

.40  fig 

,46 

Lower  grades  . 

.30  fig 

.33 

City  made  . 

.28  fig 

.34 

Dairy,  best  . 

.45  fig 

.40 

Common  to  good . 

.21  (a 

.42 

Packing  stock  . 

.20  fig 

.31 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy,  new . 

.22  (a) 

.23 

Good  to  choice . 

.17  fig 

.21 

Skims  . 

.08  fig 

.15 

EGGS 

Market  generally  quiet  on 

all  except 

best 

white,  which  are  gonitf  at  prices 

last  reported. 

White,  nearby,  choice  to  fancy. 

.90  fig 

.95 

Medium  to  good . 

.75  @ 

.85 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best . 

.08  fig 

.72 

Medium  to  good . 

.46  fig 

.00 

Gathered,  best  . 

.03  fig 

.05 

Medium  to  good . . 

.40  fig 

.45 

Lower  grades  . 

.30  fig) 

.33 

Storage  . 

.32  @ 

.39 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1332) 

k,  ir^mn’\be  sonie  truth  in  oil  this, 
but  didnt  we  have  a  fine  time  last  night’ 
J>nl  you  ever  see  happier  children?  Whv 
you  have  nearly  fiOO  pounds  of  vomig 
stock  here  that  you  would  not  sell  for 
•>o(K)  a  pound,  and  I  know  it.  You  are 
giving  them  just  what  you  lacked  in  your 
own  youth,  and  that  is  recompense  for 
some  of  the  things  which  you  know  von 
ought  not  to  have  done.  Of  course,  it  has 
been  a  hard  year,  but  what  of  it.  now  that 
it  is  over?  Go  out  and  look  at  vour  fruit 
trees,  and  you  will  find  them  loaded  with 
buds  for  next  season.  You  have  home  and 
health — now  hang  right  on  to  hope.  Of 
course,  those  Red  pullets  disgraced  you  as 
layers,  but  how  wonderful  thev  will  he 
in  the  frying  pan.  You  killed  those  two 
ducks  yesterday.  Wait  until  noon  tom  or-’ 
row  and  watch  the  group  around  the  table 
as  Mother  carves  those  ducks,  and  see 
how  successful  they  were.  Don’t  let  mv 
pessimistic  brothers  here  put  out  the  can¬ 
dle  that  burns  behind  love  and  hope.  Thev 
mean  well,  but  they  were  carved  out 
wrong.  Brace  up!  The  past  is  dead! 
Be  a  live  man  in  the  future!” 

I  do  not  know,  just  how  it  happened, 
but  I  felt  a  little  fist  pounding  away  at 
my  side,  and  there  was  Rose  in  a  little’ 
white  wrapper,  clean  and  sweet  as  the 
flower  she  is  named  for,  standing  before 
me.  She  had  run  down  to  sav  “good- 
nigh*-.” 

“Why.  I  caught  you  asleep!”  she  shout¬ 
ed. 

Rut  that  could  not  be  possible.  1 
glanced  up  at  my  good-natured  friend  who 
had  just  spoken  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
as  the  candle  went  out  the  big  jovial  eve 
winked  at  me.  h  w  c 


live  STOCK 

Steers  .  4.00  fig 

Bqlls  .  3.50  fig 

Cows  . . .  2. (XI  fig 

Calves,  prime  veal,  1(H)  lbs....  13.00  fig  14.50 

Culls  .  4.00  fig  10.00 

Hogs  .  8.50  fit  9.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs .  2.50  fig 

Lambs  .  0.00  fig 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS 
Receipts  are  large  and  demand  light. 

Calves,  best  . 18  fig 

Common  to  good . 10  fig 


7.90 

5.00 

4.25 


4.00 

8.75 


Hothouse  lambs,  each. 


.20 
.10 

10.00  fig  12.00 


Farmers  are  doing  very  well  this  year. 
Milk  fair  price ;  hay  enough  to  carry 
them  through ;  also  a  big  crop  of  coni, 
which  is  being  cut  into  silage,  which  will 
carry  the  farmers  through  the  Winter  in 
good  shane.  About  the  same  number  of 
cows  milking;  price  about  $100  each; 
beef  cows  cheap.  Potato  crop  light; 
price  about  $150  per  bushel.  Very  few 
apples  this  year.  Peaches  were  a  fair 
crop.  Eggs  50  cents  per  dozen.  Onions 
good  crop,  also  good  price.  The  onion 
growers  are  smiling  th:s  year:  last  year 
they  made  nothing.  Farm  wages  from 
$2.50  to  $3  a  day.  j.  u. 

Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  record  of  week  ending  October  23 
(fifty-first  week): 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

Week  Total 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  25 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J .  11 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  28 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J .  24 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  1 .  40 

Koselawn  Farm.  N  J .  16 

W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  18 

Roy  M.  Lynch.  N.  J .  11 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass .  15 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  16 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  29 

E.  C.  Condict  &  Son,  N.  J .  17 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  38 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Boola  Farm,  N.  J .  16 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  ColliDgwood.  N.  J .  23 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  45 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J .  32 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J .  12 

Howard  (J.  Taylor,  N.  J .  23 

R.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J .  ..  .  23 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  .  23 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y .  16 

ANCONAS 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  3 .  30 

IS.  Dittmar,  N.  J  .  30 

Solomon  Richman,  N,  J .  18 

LEGHORNS 

Tangle  wold  Farm,  N.  Y .  17 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  13 

,).  W.  Bottcher,  N.  J .  27 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  16 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J .  16 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr-,  N.  J .  19 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm,  N.  J .  14 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N,  J..,,,,  .  25 

Harold  W.  Davis,  N.  J .  17 

Alex  Elchenbaum,  N.  J .  5 

Eigen rauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J .  22 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  23 

Mattie  H.  Eppele,  N.  J .  22 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  40 

Richard  Franke,  N,  J . . .  15 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . . .  10 

Chas  E.  Grove.  Dei .  20 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  4 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J .  36 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J .  10 

The  Hoehn  Farm,  N.  Y .  16 

A,  B.  Hall,  Conn  .  25 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash .  35 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N.  J .  3 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J .  9 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J .  6 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio .  10 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y .  12 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y .  7 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn .  21) 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  12 

Harold  W.  Lyle,  N.  J .  39 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  .  9 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  R.  I  .  4 

Meadowedge  Farm  N.  Y . . .  23 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  10 

Fred  J.  Mathew-..  N.  J  .  20 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  30 

Samuel  Niece  Son,  N.  J .  11 

S.  Olsen.  N.  J  . .  .  7 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . **”  19 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J .  20 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J .  6 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  9 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  .  17 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J .  5 

ltosehill  Farm,  N.  J  . .  11 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J .  9 

J.  W.  Schreib,  N.  Y .  14 

Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn .  9 

A.  E.  Spear,  >.  J .  30 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J .  17 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J  .  .  6 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr..  N,  J  .  18 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J .  0 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J  .  11 

Wallace  S.  Suydum,  N.  J .  19 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . . .  9 

J.  R.  Van  Houten,  N.  J .  8 

Gustav  Walters,  N  J  .  16 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J .  33 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J .  17 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  35 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  11 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  5 

8.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A .  28 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

Bergen  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  11 

R  I.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn .  IS 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  W 

R.  I.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn .  IS 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers'  Assn. 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  .  13 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  .  28 


12 

19 

5 


2270 

2213 

2047 

2746 

2979 

1919 

2361 

1727 

1885 

2138 

2261 

1257 

3431 

2676 

2464 

3578 

2719 
2423 

2720 
2640 
2154 

1857 

2093 

2558 

2391 


2844 

3160 

3710 

2900 

2748 

2475 

2578 

3330 

2654 

2398 

3042 

2720 

2951 

3187 

2824 

3409 

3093 

2466 

2585 

2051 

2945 

2965 

3755 

2630 

2866 

2709 

2632 
2902 
3242 
2659 
2855 
2804 
3017 
1318 
2855 
2515 
2835 
3129 
2665 
3087 
2944 
2963 
2287 
3022 
2882 
3086 
24124 
3144 
3124 
2778 
2741 
2621 
2408 
2953 
3465 

2999 
2683 
2635 
2424 
2182 
2824 

2633 

3000 
3294 
2449 

2486 

3129 

2420 

2172 

2254 

2458 

2461 

2333 

2560 

2620 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

stick  lean  over.  I  can  show  any  of  these 
how  it  feels  to  have  the  stick  bend  in 
their  hands,  by  walking  behind  them  and 
grasping  their  wrists,  thus  supplying  the 
electricity  which  they  lack.  Will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  (iiiestions.  Pic¬ 
tures  below  show  how  the  forked  stick  is 
held  and  how  it  points  to  water. 

Connecticut.  a.  l.  case. 

Explaining  the  Divining  Rod 

Several  people  have  sent  in  a  clipping 
from  the  Boston  Globe  in  which  I.eon  W. 

Bishop  gives  an  explanation  of  the  curi-' 
ous  action  of  the  “rod”  in  the  hands  of 
some  persons: 

The  action  of  the  rod  in  turning  in  a 
man’s  hands  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rod  and  is  not  a  psychological  phenome- 


DIRECT 

Factory 


The  Sticlc  in  First  Position 

non.  It  is  purely  a  physical  reaction  of 
the  person  holding  the  rod  due  to  the  di¬ 
version  of  the  lines  of  gravity  and  the 
holder’s  involuntary  movement,  to  retain 
his  balance.  Electricity  has  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  rod. 

Lines  of  gravity  are  diverted  by  the 
movement  of  largo  bodies,  such  as  run¬ 
ning  water,  trains,  or  by  large  objects 
like  a  cliff  or  high  building,  and  these 
‘gravitational  sprays’  pull  a  sensitive 
person  sufficiently  for  his  reaction  to  he 
seen  on  the  rod.  It  is  most  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  men  who  are  afraid  of  great 
heights  or  of  speed,  in  trains  or  automo¬ 
biles. 

To  test  this  theory  of  the  rods  action, 
Mr.  Bishop  experimented  at.  the  foot  of 
cliffs,  on  trains  near  rivers,  and  with  fly¬ 
wheels  and  gyroscopes.  In  every  case,  he 


Total  . , .  1772  268075 


Locating  Water  with  a  Forked  Stick 

I  noticed  items  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  con¬ 
cerning  “water  witches.”  There  is  no 
witchcraft,  magic  or  sleight-of-hand.  It 
is  simply  a  scientific  truth.  In  every 
underground  vein  of  water  electricity  is 
present.  Moisture  is  a  conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  Any  person  whose  body  contains 
sufficient  electricity  to  convert  the 
crotched  stick  of  any  green  wood  into 
a  temporary  magnet  can  work  the  stick. 
This  magnet  is  attracted  by  the  electricity 
of  the  flowing  stream  underground  and 
bends  down  when  one  walks,  holding  it  as 
illustrated  in  pictures. 

I  have  followed  the  veiu  on  which  we 
drilled  our  well  (the  well  is  the  best  of 
pure,  rock  water,  43  ft.  deep,  and  of  a 
temperature  of  50  degrees  the  year 
round)  for  over  two  miles  south  and  one- 
half  mile  north.  I  can  locate  veins  any¬ 
where,  and  have  done  so  many  times; 
some  good  wells  on  these  veins. 

I  meet  doubters  everywhere,  as  but 
few  have  enough  magnetism  to  make  the 


It  Points  to  Water  Vein 


declared,  the  rod  twisted  in  his  hands. 
It  never  acted  in  that  way  for  any  other 
influence.  Now  he  says  he  has  had  prac¬ 
tice  enough  so  that  he  can  find  a  quarter 
inch  of  running  water  30  out  of  35  times 
while  blindfolded. 

“The  rod,”  he  asserts,  “is  nothing  mys¬ 
terious.  It  is  simply  an  amplifier  of  the 
reactions  of  people  to  the  pull  of  gravity. 
I  can  see  no  possible  use  to  the  rod,  for 
it  is  not  an  entirely  dependable  action,  al¬ 
though  it  will  locate  little  springs  and 
things  of  that  kind.  The  action  of  the 
rod,  moreover,  is  not  entirely  to  be  trust¬ 
ed,  for  it  is  most  erratic  with  nervous 
people  or  persons  who  are  apt  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  believe  they  feel  effects  they 
actually  do  not.” 


Flatbusii  :  “Why  do  you  call  your 
house  a  bungalow?”  Jersey:  “Well,  if 
it  isn’t  a  bungalow,  what  is  it?  The  job 
was  a  bungle  and  I  still  owe  for  it.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


Send  No 
Money 

SCOTCH 
FLANNEL 
NIGHT 
GOWN 


Full-size,  roomy  night  gown;  broad  rein¬ 
forced  double  joke  both  front  and  back. 
Yoke  and  collar  trimmed  with  fancy  silk 
braid:  box-plaited  in  front  with  double 
cuffs. 

A  remarkable  value  in  a  serviceable  night 
robe. 

YOU  PAY  ONLY  ONE  PROFIT  by  buy¬ 
ing  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  The 
material  is  an  excellent  grade  of  Scotch 
flannel.  The  gown  must  please  you  or  your ' 
money  will  be  returned  at  once.  Send 
name  and  address,  state  size  wanted.  16  or 
17  (Extra  size  $1.25),  and  whether  you 
prefer  pink  or  blue  stripes.  We  ship  at 
once  by  parcel  post — pay  postmail  on  ar¬ 
rival  or  send  money  order  plus  XOc  post¬ 
age 

DIRECT  SALES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  103 

Box  91 -Essex  Sta..  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Extra  Eggs 

will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 

.Self- 
Heating 

Poultry 


right  temperature 
day  and  night  in  tho 

_ _  coldest  weatherand 

requires  less  than  n  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvanized 
Steel.  A  long  felt  want  supplied.  Every  Hen-House  needs  one. 
Price  of  1  Heater  and  2  gallon  Automatic  P  ountain  complete 
$1.75.  Alsomadein3and4gallonsize8. 

Write  for  Circular  R  and  testimonials.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  A. S. FORGE  WORKS,  SARANAC, MICH, 


1000  PULLETS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Ready  to 
lay *  •  $2.50 

Lay  in  one  month . 2.00 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  MALES 

We  have  some  exceptionally  good  males  this 
Fall.  The  breeding  and  type  is  right  for  an 
improvement  in  your  flock. 

BABY  CHICKS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION 
We  are  getting  more  inquiries  for  chicks  than 
ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We  advise 
our  customers  to  place  their  orders  early  with 
the  largest  producers  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  in 
the  East.  LOUI)  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mas*. 
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50  Bred-f o-Lay 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Yi“r  Hens 

8862.50  for  the  lot.  50  Pallets,  same  strain.  88100 
for  the  lot.  H.  GOKLEY,Route2.  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

SLACK  HVIINORCAS 

Prize  winning  stock.  Bred  for  winter  eggs.  March 
and  April  hatched  pullets,  883  each. 

H.  S.  VAN  HAELEWYN  Wilton,  Conn. 

JERSEY  GIANT  BREED  BOOK 

Dexter  P.  Upham  tells  how  lie  breeds,  feeds  and 
grows  Jersey  Giant  Poultry.  Every  step  from  shell 
to  shell  with  the  man  behind  the  feed  pail.  Price 
one  dollar.  Dexter  P.  Upham,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

capons.  Free  circular.  I>.  P. 


The  Super-hen— enough 
said.  Eggs— young 
and  old  stock.  Live 

l  PIIAM,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


Light  Brahmas 

and  Cockerel,  $15.  HAYSTACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Norfolk.  Conn. 

LIGHT  Pnel/orole  Molllc  Wellington  Strain. 
BRAHMA  UUkMSIolo  America's  best  layers.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  $8,  $12  and  $15.  L.  (j.  IUCKF.L,  Walden,  N.Y. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DRAKES 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner 
Ducks  (White  ami  Fawn  and  White.) 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phocnixville.  Pa. 


PS!  DUCKS 

I  EKIN 


America's  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.  N  Y. 


Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas, 
rin6  Diecas  Bantams,  Bares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  F  ARM,  Tellord,  P*. 

Colored  Muscovys  Jessie  Reynolds,  Petersburg,  N.Y. 

QDrrtAI  CAM  PRIPFC  TURKEYS.  DUCKS.  GEESE 

brtUAL  rALL  rniuco  guineas,  and  chickens 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens.  88125  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 

100  Island  Raised  Goldbank  Tomsia’rg* 

Order  them  now.  Will  ship  when  you  are  ready  for 
them.  Island  raised.  FOX  ISLAND  FARM,  Cape  Ylneent,  N.Y. 

Thoroughbred  bourbon  red  turkeys.  While  they  last— Gob- 

lers,  **:  !ieii-.$«.  ALLEN  HORNE.Garleton  Island,  Cape  Vincent.  N.Y. 


Horning 


I  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Toms,  $12;  Hens, 
S  $40;  Trios,  $25.  FIONA  HORNING.  Owcgo,  N.  V. 


hez-ConAeijs  Poultry  Book 


80  pages  chock  foil  of  information  about  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  colling  of  hens,  etc.  Tells  keep 

chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  professional,  Conkey’s  Book  is  worth 
dollars  to  yon.  Sent  for  6  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
THE  G.  E.  CONKEY  CO.  6598  Brsatfwaf.  Cleveland.  Obit 


Narragansett  Turkeys  B,  II.  JACKSON,  Cape  Vincent,  N. 


T. 


Runner  Drdkcs  Y6al’s  winning  strain 
Madison  Square,  $5  each.  Pencilled,  Tom  Wat¬ 
son  strain  ,S4  each.  W.  C.  MALLALIEU,  Middlebush,  N.  J. 


Indian 


Genuine  Wild  Turkeys,  some  of  them  Domesticated. 
Also  a  few  Bronze  Wild,  crossed.  FAHRER,  Orange,  Virginia 


F°c 


OR  SALK. 

RHEA  ALLEN 


Golden  Seiihriglit  Cockerel*,  till  each. 

Great  Neck,  New  York 


Big,  Pure  White,  White  Wyandotte  Ckl*.  20th 
jear.  Circular.  E.  S.  WILSON,  Box  497,HAMMOND,  N.Y. 

Single  Comb  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

Thorough  bred  Scranton  Strain.  Beautiful  Dark  Red 
husky,  vigorous,  Heavy  Laying  Strain,  $5  and  $H.  Sat> 
isfaction  or  Refund.  11ABKY  1.  IIANNCM.  llnddonfield.  N.  J- 

For  Sale-S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  certified ; 

Range  Raised  ;  J.  O.  LeFevei  Strain  diiect.  85  each,  F. 

<>.  B.  JOHN  0  VAN  WAGENEN.  R.  F.  0.  No.  3.  Box  403,  Kingston.  N.Y. 


Rhode  Island  Reds' 


Single 
Comb 

Choice  Cockerels.  Bred  for  eggs  and  color.  Dark 

red.  S5  and  S7.  GILBERT  E.  MEAD  R.F.  D.27.  Greenwich, Cl. 


Giniit  Bronze  TURKEYS 

MBS.  F.  A.  BOGEN8CHUTZ 


for  sale,  largest  strain. 
Clayton,  New  York 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  BREEDERS  ON  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
BARRON  STRAIN 

300  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale,  out  of  imported  birds 
grown  oil  free  farm  range  ;  buttermilk  fed.  Birds  of 
grand  size  and  great  vigor  from  wonderful  layers.  The 
kind  that  will  improve  your  stock.  Price,  §5  each,  o  for 
$20,  and  10  or  more  S3  each.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  February,  March  and  April  delivery,  1922, 
from  the  iinest  breeders  I  ever  owned.  Circulars  free. 
My  book,  “Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  8 Lor 
free  with  all  *10  orders.  EDGAR  I5RIGG8,  Kox  75# 
Plea*imt  Valley,  N.  Y, 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farms 

Mature  Pullets  { $i505  P1r  im 

Bred  from  heavy  laying,  trap-nested  stock. 
Barron  strain.  Buttermilk  fed  and  grown  on 
free  range.  Large,  vigorous  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  Address,  A.  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck,  New  York 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red 

from  trap-nested  stork.  8  and  5  dollars 
IfOCKere IS  each.  TOTH  BROS.,  Wali.ii*<ikord,  Conn. 


R.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5. 


Hatching  Eggs— Baby 
Thicks.  See  P.  211, 
THtrUNDEHHILI.  FARMS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  T 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Chicks.  See  P.  211, 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns-Pullete  4  mos.,  1.25  each 

Mrs  L.  Hardaway 


mos..  #2. 25  each 
mos.,  1.25  each 
Brandf.nburo,  Kentucky 


Single 
Comb 

Exceptional  lot  of  strong,  vigorous  Cockerels  at 
8S5  and  887.50  each.  All  from  large,  tiniformally 
dark  red  stock,  bred  for  winter  eggs.  Saiist'action 
guaranteed.  O.  G-.  lx.  LEWIS,  Paoli,  Pa. 


Vermont  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Cockerels.  April  hatch.  8th  annual  sale.  Selected, 
free  range,  dark  red.  vigorous  purebreds  fmm  win¬ 
ter  layers  in  Vermont's  rigorous  climate.  883,  884, 
S5  each.  C.  E  WILSON, Twinton  Acres,  St.  Albans,  Vermont 


HONE’S  RHODEISLANDREDS 

(Rose  and  single  comb.)  Dark,  rich  red  cockerels 
and  pullets,  bred  from  selected  layers,  883  and  885 
each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  on  all  orders. 

D.  R.  HONE  -  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Whites  X 

Strong,  vigorous  cockerels,  887.50  and  8810  each. 
Same  strain  as  pen  competing  in  lltli  International 
Egg  Laying  Contest.  O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 


S.C.  R.  I.REDS 

Few  pens  of  quality  pullets.  C. 


ARLINGTON  STRAIN 
"Cornell  Certified.’’ 
GULIOK,  Khinebeek,  N.  T. 


SO.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  “Cornell  Certified.” 
•  C.  GULIOK  -  Rhinerkck,  New  York 

FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pedigreed  cockerels  from  hens  with  official  records 
up  to  °82  eggs.  Breeding  pens,  also  pullets  5  to  7 
mos.  old.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhainpton  Beach,  N.Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Cornell  certified,  bred  from  certified  stock.  Led  all 
Rocks  at  Storrs  last  contest.  Pens  at  Storrs.  Quin¬ 
cy  111.,  and  Puyallup,  Wash.,  this  year.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM 


C.zonovia,  New  York 


Rcudy-to- Lay  Pullets,  $8  each  ;  cockerels.  $5.  R.  I. 
Reds.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Males  and  females  for  sale,  from  stock  I  imported  direct. 
Records  202  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachln,  N.  Y. 

WIIITK  WYANDOTTES.  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  A  No.  1  c’k’ls 
$3;  Hens.  $2.30.  18  Extra  nice,  y- mug,  Mammoth  Tou 
louse  Geese,  $5  eacii.  Sal.  Guar.  R.  Hll.I,,  Seneea  Falls,  N.T. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Phea*ants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  ltac* 
coon.  Squirrels,  and  ali  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 
WM.  J.  MAOKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


RABBITS 


l’ullets  and  yearlings 
rain 

direct,  and  Ringlets.  Chas.  Clark,  Youngstown,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels  Franc»is  strain 


Sr;  T>  _  J  FORSALE.  April  hatched. 

#  VJ.  K6u  JrllllGtS  Gibson  strain.  $3  each. 
Cornelia  Mackey  Mackey  Farm*  Gilboa,  N.Y. 


gMIHIIIIIIHIIIHIMtlMIlimilllHtllFlHmiMIHIMMimiMIIMIIIIMIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllllHIIIMIIIIIIII’IMIIlIji 

I  The  Delaware  Valley  Rabbitries 

1  Our  Rufus  Reds  and  New  Zealands  are  unsurpassed 
1  in  the  State,  this  is  attested  by  the  unprecedented 
i  call  upon  us  for  Bucks.  Don’t  ask  us  for  a  list  of  our 
I  stock,  but  tell  us  what  you  want,  we  can  supply  you 
I  in  the  two  breeds.  Special  this  week— A  Trio  ol 
1  liigh-grnde.  Registered,  Rufus  Reds,  ready  to 
|  breed,  $15.0<». 

1  THEO.  S.  MOORE  -  StocKton,  N.  J. 

^noniiiniiiinuiminninininnii»niinnuu>u«mwMmumMmmHHiiniiiniininniinn»*nniiiiiinHNi 

Flemlah  Giant*,  matured  stock,  ped.  and  rep:.,  sold  on 
•asy  payment  plan.  If.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville, 


LtiiiiHiiiimMMiiiMiiiiiiimuiiiiiiiinii 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

placed  in  the  contentions  of  a  man  guilty 
of  such  deliberate  deception? 


November  12,  1921 


ah  i  ^  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  all  right  for  the 

All  letters  to  Publisher  s  Desk  depart-  farmers,  but  it  is  “rough  on  rats”  for  the 


ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Chicago  Portrait  Company’s  agents.  When 
one  of  the  agents  calls  on  us  we  tell  him 
that  we  read  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  Then  he 
gets  mad  right  quick  and  goes,  but  we 
tell  him  first  that  we  will  give  him  a 
little  free  advertising  over  the  ’phone. 
And  we  do  it,  too.  e.  p.  k. 

Ohio. 


Under  other  circumstances  it  might  not 
be  complimentary  to  be  compared  to 
“rough  on  rats,”  but  we  consider  this 
reference  entirely  in  a  complimentary 
light. 

The  enclosed  letter  of  Sun  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago,  came  to  our  little 


A  grand  jury  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
has  just  returned  indictments  against  97 
individuals  who  sold  worthless  paper  cer¬ 
tificates  to  the  people  of  the  State  to  the 
amount  of  $250,000,000.  Three  years  ago 
the  State  was  flush  with  ready  money,  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  sale  of  grain  and  live 

stock  at  war  prices.  The  stock  salesmen  _  ___  _ 

and  promoters  of  wild  stock  enterprises  nine-year-old  daughter  recently,  and  I  am 

saw  their  opportunity  and  reaped  their  of ' ' , . « ; '  u  T n’  f f 1  is  a  case 

money  harvest.  The  captains  of  the  big  Some  time  ago  this  firm  sent  her  a  pack- 

promotions,  who  occupied  luxuriously  fur-  nge  of  postal  cards  to  sell.  I  presume 

nished  offices  and  drove  $10,000  limou-  you  ar®  familiar  with  this  sort  of  case, 

sines,  all  with  money  contributed  bv  the  «  1  do  not/™ember  ever  seeing  such 
’  f  *  mo“ey  connit)ntea  by  tne  ?  firm  exposed  by  your  paper,  and  I  think 

present  victims,  have  recently  left  the  it  should  be,  for  many  persons  would  send 
States,  and  are  now  in  Canada,  Mexico  the  $3  rather  than  have  any  trouble.  The 
and  Europe.  The  lure  of  easy  money  was  8  father  would  not  allow  her  to 

™  „  -4  •  i  j  u  •  i  seU  tbe  cards,  and  I  told  her  we  would 

so  alluring  it  involved  business  men,  law-  not  return  them  at  our  expense,  for  I  think 

yers  and  bankers.  These  are  the  men  the  postage  would  be  about  3c.  They 

who  must  now  stand  trial  on  charges  of  have  written  her  several  letters,  urging 

embezzlement.  The  result  of  these  crim-  2Sr  se"d  them  the 

.  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  ^  >M,  and  now  tins  threatening  letter  comes, 

inal  indictments  is  not  important.  The  You  will  notice  they  say  they  have  her 

experience  is  an  expensive  lesson  for  the  written  order.  She  never  ordered  any 


HOMELITE 

The  P ortable  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 


NOT  THE  LOWEST  PRICE  BUT  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 


Weight :  100  Pounds 
Capacity:  400  Watts 


people  of  Nebraska.  It  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  people  everywhere. 

In  September,  1910,  I  had  my  sewing 
machine  shipped  by  express,  as  I  intended 
to  do  my  sewing  w’hile  on  a  visit  to  my 
daughter.  The  machine  was  not  de¬ 
livered,  and  after  three  weeks  I  returned 
home  without  having  the  use  of  it,  and 
some  three  weeks  later,  or  six  weeks 
after  shipment,  the  machine  was  delivered 
marked  “smashed.”  It  was  of  no  use 
whatever  to  me.  I  entered  my  claim, 
and  finally  one  of  the  express  company’s 
representatives  called  and  induced  me  to 
settle  for  $25,  although  I  could  not  get 
a  machine  like  it  for  twice  the  amount. 
I  accepted  it,  thinking  it  would  be  set¬ 
tled  right  away.  I  have  waited  now  nine 
months  and  have  not  received  payment. 
Can  you  get  it  for  me?  E.  b. 

New  York. 

We  took  up  this  claim  for  our  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
$25  for  the  machine,  but  coming  two 
years  after  the  accident  we  do  not  call  it 
fair  treatment  by  the  express  company. 
The  machine  was  valued  at  $00,  and  the 
subscriber  has  been  without  the  use  of  it 
for  two  years.  The  express  company  is 
making  a  point  of  settling  claims 
promptly,  and  we  would  caution  our 
readers  about  letting  them  drag.  Report 


cards  or  anything  else  of  them,  and  of 
course  we  will  pay  no  attention  whatever 
to  the  letters.  This  firm  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  business  this  way.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  times  children  have  come  to  our 
house  asking  us  to  buy  such  cards.  We 
always,  buy  to  please  the  children,  though 
the  price  asked  for  the  cards  is  much 
more  than  they  are  worth,  and  we  do  not 
care  to  be  bothered  and  would  not  allow 
our  child  to  bother  our  neighbors  with 
such  things.  I  think  your  subscribers 
should  be  warned  against  such  a  firm. 

New  York.  mbs.  f.  n.  f. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  subscriber  that 
such  schemes  for  the  sale  of  cards  or 
other  articles  are  a  menace  to  country 
people.  And  children  selling  such  articles 
are  a  nuisance,  while  most  of  us,  like  this 
woman,  will  buy  to  please  the  child. 

I  have  a  claim  against  the  Rig  Four 
Company  at  Chicago.  Ill.  I  sent  in  an 
order  one.  year  ago  this  past  month,  and 
only  received  two  letters  and  no  goods 
at  all.  The  money  was  paid  at  the  office 
and  I  cannot  hear  from  them  at  all.  I 
want  aid  from  you.  c.  H.  w. 

Ohio. 

The  subscriber  will  have  to  charge  this 
$12.48  up  to  experience.  The  Rig  Four 
Grocery  is  out  of  business  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  getting  either  groceries 
or  a  refund  of  his  remittance.  This  was 


damage  promptly  and  enter  your  claim.  one  of  the  concerns  that  offered  sugar  and 


If  we  can  help,  send  them  on  to  us. 


Having  noticed  recently,  a  couple  of 
times,  mention  of  Arthur  Lee,  Riverhead, 
L.  I.,  in  your  department,  reminds  me 
that  for  a  number  of  years  back  I  have 
had  orders  from  him,  but  would  never  bite 
at  his  bait.  I  used  to  write  him  for  re¬ 
mittance,  but  would  never  hear  anything 
further  from  him.  I  know  of  those  who 
have  sent  him  stock  which  they  never  re¬ 
ceived  pay  for.  In  August,  1917.  I  spent 
a  couple  of  days  on  Long  Island  and 
stayed  over  night  at  the  hotel  in  River- 
head.  I  inquired  there  about  this  man 


other  staple  articles  of  food  at  about  half 
the  market  price  in  order  to  catch  suckers 
on  an  order  for  other  cheap  groceries. 
When  we  exposed  the  fraud  some  readers 
protested  that  they  were  getting  bargains 
on  the  scheme.  Those  who  think  they 
can  win  in  such  a  game  are  only  fooling 
themselves. 

I  shipped  a  case  (30  dozen)  of  eggs  to 
the  Lily  Rutter  &  Egg  C0.,  220  West 
116th  St.,  on  the  24th  of  March.  T  was 
supposed  to  get  top  quotation  on  fancy 
eggs  on  the  day  received.  I  have  written 


Lee.  and  was  informed  that  lie  sold  -them  a  number  of  times,  but  can  get  no 


plants,  bulbs,  etc.,  in  season,  but  at  the 
time  I  was  there  he  was  a  bartender  in  a 
saloon  in  Riverhead.  There  are  a  great 
many  florists  engaged  in  other  lines  of 
business,  but  the  combination  of  florist 
and  saloonkeeper  is  the  limit,  s.  w.  p. 

Illinois. 

We  are  referring  to  Arthur  Lee  fre¬ 
quently,  as  we  want  to  save  our  readers 
from  losses  similar  to  those  reported. 
The  above  is  a  typical  case.  Keep  the 
name  on  a  list  of  those  to  be  avoided  and 
you  will  save  money. 

Wanted  to  Ruy — An  improved  New 
England  farm.  Give  description  and  low¬ 
est  cash  price.  O.  F.  Turner,  Powers, 
Mich. 

The  above  shows  the  way  fake  real  es¬ 
tate  agents  advertise  to  get  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  farmers  desiring  to  sell  their 
property.  Turner  doesn’t  want  to  buy  a 
farm  in  New  England  or  anywhere  else — 
he  simply  wants  to  get  $10  advance  fee 
from  the  farm  owner ;  the  same  old 
Ostrander  scheme  which  others  of  his  ilk 
have  employed  for  years.  When  he  writes 
to  the  farm  owner  he  calls  himself  Clover- 
land  Farm  Agency  and  represents  that  he 
has  several  buyers  ready  to  do  business. 
It  is  impossible  to  prove  these  claims  un¬ 
true  ;  but 


reply.  Enclosed  you  will  find  letter  show 
ing  that  they  received  the  eggs.  Would 
you  see  jf  you  can  collect  same  for  me? 

New  York.  n.  m.  f. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Lily  Rutter  & 
Egg  Co.  have  gone  into  bankruptcy.  This 
was  a  recent  action  taken,  and  they  have 
had  the  use  of  our  subscriber’s  money 
ever  since  last  March.  If  they  start  in 
business  again,  we  would  advise  our  read¬ 
ers  to  be  cautious  about  trusting  them 
with  their  goods. 

That  dairy  company  has  paid  up  in 
full,  $5S2.SO,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
you  for  your  services..  b.  e.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  glad  to  help  any  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  while  we  may  not  always 
be  as  successful  as  in  this  case,  our  fail¬ 
ure  is  through  no  lack  of  effort. 


A  Question  of  Nationality 

My  parents  were  German.  I  was  born 
in  Connecticut  in  1S55.  I  claim  I  am 
an  American  from  the  crown  of  ray  head 
to  the  soles  of  my  feet;  the  other'  party 
says  I  am  German,  but  American-born. 
Who  is  right?  b.  e. 

Connecticut. 

If  you  were  born  in  this  country  and 
have  never  been  naturalized  elsewhere, 
you  are  an  American — no  matter  where 
bow  can  any  confidence  be  your  parents  came  from. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

for 

Home,  Barn,  Store  and  Camp 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

for 

Iron,  Vacuum  Cleaner,  Pump 

or  any  machine  up  to 


NO 


'/2  H.  P. 


Special  Foundation  is  required. 

Separate  Gasoline  Tank  or  Piping  necessary. 

Cooling  Water  -Homelite  is  air  cooled. 

Ignition  1  rouble  Simms  High  Tension  Magneto  is  used. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributed  by  _  _ 

Smith-Meeker  Eng.  Co.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  circular  with  description  and  price 


GUARANTEED  FIRSTS 

30 x3H  BATAVIA  CORDS 

fact ory  to  "YOU'w 

)Omile  adjustment  hrtais  » 


12,000 mile  adjustment  basis 

Correct  size  for  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Maxwell  and  many 
others.  Not  sold  through  dealers.  Send  check,  express- 
or  money-order.  We  will  ship  at  once  by  parcel  post, 
charges  collect.  Absolute  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 
9  Robertson  St.,  BatavA,  N.  Y. 


15 


Tire  Makers  for 
15  years 


Reference  :  First  Natl.  Bank  Z 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 


12134 


Look  Into 
NATCO  Construction 


®0^BLE  SHELL  TILE  WALLS  make  farm 
buildings  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 
JNatco  walls  never  need  painting  or  repairing, 
lney  are  damp-proof,  vermin-proof  and  fire-safe. 
Iney  are  so  simple  to  lay  up  that  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself. 

Buildings  constructed  with  Natco  Double  Shell 
cost  less  per  year  of  service.  They 
L/ast  for  Generations.  ’  first  cost  being  last  cost. 
L  Will  pay  you  to  look  into  Naf/'O  t»nnBfrn/»finn 


Our  Natco  on  the  Farm”  book— 32  pages,  over 
60  illustrations— brand-new  edition— will  interest 
every  farmer.  It  shows  how  to  make  farm  buildings 
fire-safe  and  repair-free.  The  diagrams  showing 
construction  details  are  of  special  value  to  practicd 
builders.  Write  today  for  your  copy  —free. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  Plan  No.  7  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Barn  to  house  12  cows  and  6  horses.  We  will 
send  you  a  set  of  these  Plans,  FREE— if  you  will 
send  us  the  name  of  your  building  supply  dealer. 


pay  you  to  look  into  Natco  construction. 

NiNdK)N/\Ijl41?]:H?(5)]-WJCX)iViI5yVNY- 

23  factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 

1 033  F ulton  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DOUBLE 


NATCO 


SI-1 1:1.1. 


TILE 


Disinfecting  a  Cellar 

Would  you  toll  uio  how  to  clean  a  col¬ 
lar  whore  last  year’s  potatoes  were 
Stored?  I  wish  to  use  some  spray  for 
rot  and  blight  on  the  woodwork.  J.  J.  D. 

Union.  N.  Y. 

Common  stone  lime  or  quicklime,  when 
slaked  in  water  and  made  up  into  white¬ 
wash  makes  a  good  disinfectant  for  cel¬ 
lars.  It  has  the  advantages  of  being 
odorless,  non-poisonous  and  easily  pro¬ 
curable.  and  in  addition  makes  the  cellar 
sweet  smelling  and  light.  Lump  lime  must 
be  used,  as  the  lime  powder  that  has  air- 
slaked  has  little  or  no  value.  The  gen¬ 
eration  of  heat  and  boiling  when  slaking 
are  indications  that  the  lime  is  of  good 
quality. 

Ordinary  whitewash  is  made  by  slak¬ 
ing  quicklime  with  water  in  about  the 
proportion  of  5  lbs.  of  lime  to  one  gallon 
of  water.  The  lump  lime  should  be 
placed  in  a  pail  or  other  tight  receptacle 
and  the  water  poured  over  it.  after  which 
it  is  covered  with  old  carpet  or  sacking 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  about  an  hour. 
It  can  then  be  thinned  to  the  proper  con¬ 
sistency  for  use  with  brush  or  sprayer,  as 
desired.  If  too  little  water  is  used  the 
lime  may  be  “scorched.”  leaving  it  some¬ 
what  lumpy  and  transparent,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  water  retards 
slaking  or  “drowns”  the  lime.  If  a  gloss 
is  desired  it  may  be  obtained  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  a  pound  of  cheap  laundry  soap  in  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water  and  mixing  it 
with  five  gallons  of  thick  whitewash. 

It  is  probable  that  if  your  cellar  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  then  sprayed  with 
the  above  whitewash,  disinfection  will  be 
sufficient  for  your  purpose,  as  the  seed 
should  be  treated  before  planting  next 
Spring  anyway.  If  desired,  however, 
stronger  disinfectants  may  be  mixed  with 
the  whitewash  and  applied  with  it. 
Farmers’  Bulletin  026.  obtainable  from 
your  Congressman  at  Washington,  gives 
you  a  number  of  these  to  choose  from, 


—I  will  give  $100  for  a  set  of 
dishes— pale  blue  pagoda  pat¬ 
tern  on  white  background. 
Made  about  90  years  ago  in  England. 

Am  no  collector,  but  want  to  find  this  pat¬ 
tern  to  duplicate  a  set  my  father  used  to 
have. 

Will  pay  $25  for  information  leading  to  the 
purchase  of  such  a  set.  P«  O.  Box  377, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertisiug  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Immediately,  working  housekeeper  to 
do  I  lie  cooking  in  private  home  15  nules  from 
New  York-  family  consists  of  three  adults  and 
three  children:  prefer  woman  accustomed  to 
working  in  her  own  home,  who  will  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  mine;  two  other  helpers,  nurse  and 
chambermaid  -  waitress,  employed:  laundress 

twice  a  week:  wages  .$<10  tier  month:  references 
required.  O.  It.  HOUSTON,  Great  Neck.  I..  I.. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  .$44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancer'-nt.  Apply,  stating  age,  and  enclos¬ 
ing  lette,  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  possible!  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  I.etchworth 
Village.  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  assistant  herdsman 
on  dairy  farm:  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  care  and  feeding  of  cows  and  the  raising  of 
calves:  send  references  and  state  salary  desired 
in  first-  letter.  ADVERTISER  0401,  care  Rural 
New-Y  oiker. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple,  25  to  35,  energetic, 
not  afraid  of  work,  for  night  watchman  and 
laundress:  salary,  $1,200  per  year  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  COUNTY  TRUANT  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Farmer  or  man  experienced  in  fruit 
growing  preferred,  with  family  and  willing  to 
take  boarders;  good  wages,  steady  position, 
modern  house.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington, 
Vt. 


HERDSMAN  and  working  dairyman  in  25-cow 
dairy;  also  need  assistant  milker;  dry-hand 
milking;  strict  sanitary  methods;  systematic 
feeding;  kindly  treatment  of  stock  and  steady 
habits  required:  compensation,  $100  monthly  for 
herdsman  and  $75  for  assistant,  with  permanent 
places,  if  satisfactory;  also  want  experienced 
milkroom  man  for  butter-making,  sterilizing, 
washing,  etc- i  state  experiences  fully:  also  ages. 
TEELE  DAIRY,  Boynton,  Palm  Beach  Co.,  Fla. 


FARMER,  married:  must  know  grapes  and 
strawberries:  moderate  salary;  good  treat¬ 
ment:  many  privileges;  position  open  March  1. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9022,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  first-class,  married,  to 
take  c-narge  of  small  Jersey  dairy  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  place  in  Virginia;  good  house:  good  sal¬ 
ary:  must  be  /lustier  and  know  how  to  rat'on. 
Apply  GENERAL  MANAGER,  Remlik  Hall, 
Remiik,  Va. 


WANTED — Clean  experienced  man;  work  the 
year  around;  five  cows,  300  hens.  ADD1E  M. 
BUNDY,  Masouville,  Delaware  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED— On  small  farm  in  Seymour,  Conn., 
experienced  single  man;  $40  a  month,  board, 
washing:  Protestant  preferred;  good  milker. 
ADVERTISER  9031.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  woman  for  companion  desir¬ 
ing  home  for  Winter.  MRS.  SARAII  J. 
LLOYD.  R.  F.  I)..  Millet-ton,  N.  Y. 


I  WANTED— Woman  for  general  housework;  no 
washing;  one  mile  from  town:  on  trolley  line; 
eloetrieity,  all  modern  conveniences;  would  con¬ 
sider  woman  and  daughter  with  washing  done 
at  home.  MRS.  RAYMOND  BURNHAM,  South- 
bridge,  Mass.  


WANTED — Honest,  capable  woman  to  assist 
mother  with  housework;  doctor’s  family:  good 
homo,  good  wages:  send  references.  J.  C. 
DINOMAN,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  dining-room  depart¬ 
ment;  no  waiting  table;  state  age,  height  and 
we' gbt  first  letter;  good  salary.  W.  G. 
FANCHER,  Superintendent,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Steady  man  familiar  with  care  and 
feeding  of  stock,  principally  horses  and  hogs; 
tenement:  furnished;  give  experience  and  wages 
desired.  BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


MAN  AND  WIFEi — Man  to  work  on  farm:  wife 
to  cook :  good  opening  for  right  couple. 
ADVERTISER  003S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  to  take  charge  of  suburban 
home  and  grounds,  about  one  acre;  woman 
must  be  good  plain  cook,  laundress  and  general 
houseworker;  man  to  take  care  of  horses,  garden 
and  lawn  and  make  himself  generally  useful; 
two  in  family;  two  grown  boys  at  home  from 
school  three  months'  in  Summer;  will  supply 
sitting-room,  bedroom  and  bath  for  right  eou- 
ple;  write,  stating  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  H.  A.  NORTH,  Sea  Cliff,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  for  farm  work;  good 
milker;  wages  $00,  house  and  privileges.  M. 
QUINN,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
211  Croton. 


HOUSEHOLD  ASSISTANT — Young  woman  for 
position  of  chambermaid-waitress  in  country 
home  on  Long  Island,  15  miles  from  New  York; 
willing  to  teach  a  girl  who  is  neat,  and  con¬ 
scientious  and  anxious  to  learn  and  who  will 
appreciate  a  home  where  she  is  treated  with 
respect  and  consideration  and  not  merely  as  a 
servant;  wages  $40  a  month  to  start.  Reply  to 
MRS.  HOUSTON,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
giving  references. 


Situations  Wanted 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position,  caretaker  or 
farm  work;  good  references.  CYRILLUS 
CONKLIN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Pomona,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  25,  desireu  position; 

references.  It.  ,T.  IL,  15  North  18th  Street, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Situation  as  working  manager  on 
farm:  dairying  preferred;  best  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9601,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  where  industry,  trustwor¬ 
thiness  and  experience  have  a  cash  value; 
dairy,  fruit,  general,  farming;  single;  non- 
smoker;  age  28;  weight  175:  $55  and  mainte¬ 
nance;  Western  New  York  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9007,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  who  has  made  good,  desires 
position  where  good  results  are  required  and 
appreciated.  ROLAND  MOLLER,  Newtown, 
Conn. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  or  foreman 
of  estate  or  farm;  Long  Island  preferred:  am 
open  for  a  position  that  requires  a  reliable 
farmer  witli  a  good  knowledge  of  dairying, 
handling  of  all  kinds  of  crops;  also  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  farm  machinery  and  can  manage 
help,  P.  O.  BOX  983,  East  Hampton,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  egg  farm:  have  four 
years’  experience.  Address  JOSEPH  SCHNICK, 
90  Olive  Street,  Meriden,  Conn. 


MARRIED  man,  thoroughly  practical  with  all 
farm  implements,  tractor,  any  truck  or  ear, 
wants  position  in  Westchester  County;  refer¬ 
ences.  HANS  PRENDL,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  situation  on  an  up-to-date  farm  in 
New  York  or  Ohio;  20  years’  experience  in 
handling  cattle;  a  good  milker;  would  like  a 
place  where  the  owner  is  willing  teach  me  to 
plow  and  whatever  I  do  not  know;  not  afraid  of 
work;  small  wages,  but  a  good  home;  a  single 
colored  man.  ADVERTISER  9032,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Practical  farm  superin¬ 
tendent  wants  change;  prefer  rough  farm, 
plenty  of  woods;  am  11  years  at  present  place; 
best  of  references.  BOX  22,  Akron,  Pa. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Couple,  middle-aged, 
German-Austrian,  wants  permanent  position  in 
country  place;  man  good  gardener,  florist,  and 
poultry  and  handy  man;  wife  good  general 
housekeeper;  state  wages  and  particulars.  F. 
KRUOHKR,  G.  D.,  P.  O.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN — American,  Protestant,  37,  mar¬ 
ried,  15  years’  experience  all  branches,  has 
specialized  in  incubating  and  brooding  chicks  and 
ducks  on  a  big  scale,  seeks  employment;  not  a 
“white  collar”  man;  has  the  ability  to  make 
poultry  pay  and  the  willingness  to>  work  hard 
and  late  to  make  good:  excellent  references. 
POSTOFFICE  BOX  285,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


YOUNG  MAN,  20,  several  years’  experience 
poultry  and  bees,  desires  employment;  good 
home  and  privileges  preferable  to  high  wages. 
HAROLD  H.  COUVET,  39  Sterling  Avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  Protestant,  50.  understands  all 
kinds  farm  work,  handy  with  tools,  would  like 
position  on  gentleman’s  place  or  widow’s  or  old 
people’s  farm;  don’t,  care  for  big  wages,  but 
want  a  home.  ADVERTISER  9634,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  GENTLEMAN’S-  son  looking  for  outdoor  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  country;  best  of  references. 
WILLIAM  RUCKGABER,  86  Argyle  Road, 
Rrooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  middle-aged,  wants  position  as 
cook  on  big  farm  or  estate  to  run  hoarding- 
house.  MATHILDE  BUCHOLTZ,  Morris  Plains, 
N.  J. 


TWO  Norwegians  want  positions  on  farm, one  as 
working  foreman  and  the  other  one  as  farm 
hand:  knowledge  of  farm  crops  and  modern  farm 
machinery.  ADVERTISER  9628,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  position  on  poultry 
plant  or  small  private  estate:  elderly  people 
preferred:  cows,  poultry,  garden  experience: 
also  gas  engines:  have  chauffeur’s  license;  handy 
with  tools.  ADVERTISER  9630,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CITY  WOMAN,  ordered  to  country  by  physi¬ 
cian,  good  cook,  housekeeper,  but  outdoor  work 
preferred,  on  large  fruit  or  cattle  ranch. 
ADVERTISER  9629.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  46  years,  would  like  place  by  December  1 
as  manager  on  farm  or  exhibiting  cattle  for 
show;  best  of  training;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  9639.  care  Rural’  New-Yorker 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  22.  Protestant,  with  eight 
years’  experience  raising  poultry,  desires  good 
location  on  farm  of  an  American  family;  small 
poultry  or  dairy  farm  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
9036,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  foreman; 

am  automobile  and  tractor  mechanic  and  can 
operate  both.  M.  M.  HENRY,  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED — Single  man,  middle-aged, 
life  experience  cattle,  horses,  gardening, 
hedges,  shrubbery;  reference  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9641.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED-  Orebardist,  with  10  years’  successful 
experience  and  college  training,  wants  desir¬ 
able  connection;  age  39;  single;  might  invest. 
G.  T.  OTIS,  Hartford,  Mich. 

FARM  MANAGER,  and  skilled  breeder;  successful 
broad  lifetime  practical  and  scientific  experience 
all  branches  general  farming;  results  attained; 
American;  married;  32.  ADVERTISER  9642, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  work  a  farm  on  shares,  with 
every  tiling  supplied;  am  ex-farm  owner,  look¬ 
ing  for  a  good  farm  to  rent.  BOX  983,  East 
Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FARMER — Life  experience,  family,  wishes  to 
rent,  cash  or  shares,  stocked  farm,  preferably 
near  shore.  ADVERTISER  9025,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ORCHARD  FOR  SALE — Central  Ohio;  6,000 
cherry,  3,000  peach,  1,000  pear,  2,000  plums, 
8,000  apples,  four  acres  of  grapes.  BOX  436, 
Bennington,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — 360-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm;  fine 
location;  fully  equipped.  Owner,  J.  W. 

TEMPLIN,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 75-acre  farm;  30  acres  tillable,  45 
second  growth  timber;  fruit;  six-room  fur¬ 
nished  house,  barn.,  chicken  coop;  %  mile  to 
improved  State  road:  for  $2,100;  no  agents. 
WALTER  S.  McKINNEY,  Wilseyvllle,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  productive  farm  of  110  acres;  good  build¬ 
ings;  Central  New  York.  Address  owner, 
ADVERTISER  9599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

41-ACRE  FARM — 12  miles  from  Reading;  good 
buildings;  $1,800.  E.  ENDRES,  Robesonia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Ten  to  100  acres,  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try.  with  or  without  buildings;  preferably  on 
or  near  electric  light  and  ’phone  line.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9610,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm;  2>4  acres; 

trolley  cars;  six  rooms,  conveniences;  $2,000 
cash;  $3,500  three  years.  OWNER,  Box  230, 
Main,  near  Butler,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

CRANBERRY  BOG — For  sale.  30-acre  cranberry 
bog  with  all  necessary  equipment  for  handling 
the  crop.  ADVERTISER  9624,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  108  acres  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  For  particulars  write  MARY  A. 
FINCH,  Sidney  Centre,  M.  Y. 

220-ACRE,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm,  near 
Cooperstown,  Otsego  County;  buildings  first- 
class;  with  or  without  equipment.  Particulars, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  9626,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  and  stocked  poultry 
plant,  with  retail  customers  for  whole  product. 
CHAS.  A.  NEWELL,  Melrose,  N.  Y. 

WATERPOWER  grist  mill,  good  home,  out¬ 
buildings,  24-acre  farm;  on  National  highway, 
one  mile  to  county  seat  and  railroad  station; 
Piedmont,  Va.;  price  $3,500;  cash,  $2,000.  Write 
owner,  ADVERTISER  9023,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

- - 

WANTED— To  buy  farm  in  Western  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  Eastern  New  York.  Send  details  to 
J.  E.  M.,  P.  O.  Box  17,  West  Norwood,  N.  J. 


WANT  to  buy  good  gentleman’s  farm  near  New 
York  preferred;  one  equipped  with  poultry 
plant,  given  first  consideration;  pay  all  or  part 
cash;  give  lowest  price  and  details.  HALL, 
234  West  Fall  St.,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  3-room  cottages  in  Trilby, 
Fla.;  price,  $500  each;  also  25-aere  farm  in 
edge  of  town;  small  house  and  barn;  no  better 
land  in  Florida:  price  $2,000.  P.  J.  McMILLON, 
R.  No.  3,  Henderson,  N.  C. 


WANTED — Ten  to  50  acres,  with  or  without 
buildings,  preferably  within  40  miles  of  New 
York  City;  give  price  and  full  particulars.  C. 
P.  LELASH,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


ALLEN  WHITE  FARM  for  sale,  containing  180 
acres;  80  acres  cleared;  in  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  well  adapted  to  growing  tobacco,  cot¬ 
ton.  peanuts,  grain,  truck  and  fruit;  remainder 
in  timbered  land,  which  is  excellent  pasture  land 
for  raising  hogs  and  cattle;  good  six-room 
dwelling,  two  tenant  houses,  one  comerib,  one 
smokehouse,  good  set,  of  stables,  tobacco  pack 
house  combined,  three  to-baceo  barns;  located 
only  six  miles  from  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C.,  a 
thriving  town  of  2,500  inhabitants;  good  tobacco 
is  bringing  from  $300  to  $500  per  acre  this  sea¬ 
son;  price  $150  per  acre;  one-fifth  cash;  re¬ 
mainder  in  seven  years’  equal  annual  payments. 
For  particulars  address  E.  M.  CHERRY.  Scot¬ 
land  Neck,  N.  C. 

150- ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE — About  half  cleared; 

In  good  state  of  cultivation;  remainder  in 
woods  land,  having  access  to  1,000  acres  of  joint, 
neighborhood  pasture  for  raising  stock;  situated 
only  four  miles  from  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C.,  a 
thriving  town  of  2,500  inhabitants;  good  four- 
room  dwelling  and  necessary  outbuildings,  one 
tenant,  house  and  one  tobacco  barn;  land  will 
grow  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  grain  and  fruit; 
nice  pecan  orchard  on  place;  Mr.  Joe  Hackney 
or  Hoyt  Moore  of  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C.,  can 
describe  more  fully;  value  $100  per  acre;  one- 
fourth  cash:  remainder  in  equal  payments  of 
eight  years.  E.  M.  CHERRY,  owner,  Scotland 
Neck,  N.  C. 


FARM — About  33  miles  from  New  York  City; 

good  level  land;  no  stones:  soil  will  produce 
any  kind  of  crops;  large  apple  orchard;  also 
stream;  good  road  frontage;  good  buildings; 
100  acres;  about  70  under  cultivation;  cash  re¬ 
quired  $2,500;  price  $8,000.  Particulars,  F. 
HAUSSNER,  Old  Bridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  and  fruit  farm:  New 
York,  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania;  equipped 
and  stocked;  on  terms  that  a  man  with  small 
capital  can  afford  to  buy;  have  had  years  of 
experience  in  those  lines  and  can  give  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  9033,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$1,000  CASH  and  $1,000  easy  terms — Seven-acre 
chicken  farm:  on  State  road;  two  miles  from 
Westfield,  Mass.;  new  five-room  house;  large 
henhouse;  apple  orchard  of  40  trees;  all  kinds 
small  fruits;  excellent  water;  must  be  sold  at 
once;  will  include  two  bogs.  50  hens.  15  bushels 
potatoes,  wood  and  all  household  goods.  T.  J. 
SMITH,  R.  D.  71a,  Westfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— Orange  County  farm; 

two  hours  from  New  York;  250  acres;  level 
land;  brook  watered  pastures;  suitable  for  stock 
and  general  farming;  near  village;  will  lease  to 
party  having  stock;  reasonable  rent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9643,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  village  farm  of  104  acres; 

write  for  terms.  ADVERTISER  9635,  earo 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ISLE  OF  PINES — Twelve  acres,  citrus  planta¬ 
tion  (south  of  Cuba;  excellent  climate); 
grapefruit,  oranges,  lemons,  limes;  six  acres, 
full  bearing;  elegant  tropical  home,  shower 
hath,  garage:  $4,000;  easy  terms.  Isle  of  Pines 
cocoanut  plantatin;  several  hundred  trees  in 
good  bearing;  $1,500;  good  opportunity  for  be¬ 
ginner.  Write  to  It.  L..  Box  1376,  Nueva 
Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines,  W.  I. 


WANTED — -To  rent:  Two  young  men,  brothers, 
desire  to  rent  general  farm,  with  option  of 
buying;  200-250  acres,  adapted  to  hay,  dairy, 
potatces  and  fruit  growing;  must  be  good  soil, 
level,  and  easily  worked  with  machinery;  prefer 
farm  with  running  water,  some  equipment  and 
with  house  and  barn  in  good  condition.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9640,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLYMOUTH,  MASS.  —  Large  turkey  farm,  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
high,  healthfully  situated;  affords  excellent  view 
of  Plymouth  Bay  an  1  its  historic  places;  Ply¬ 
mouth  County  Club  golf  links  and  valley;  also 
the  estates  of  well-known  gentlemen  on  all  sides; 
no  handsomer  natural  location  on  north  or  south 
shore;  three  miles  out;  warranty  deed  calls  for 
40  acres,  more  or  less;  stocked  with  the  very 
best  of  bronze  turkeys  and  prosperous  turkey 
produce  business  established.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  THOMAS  REILY,  Chiltonville, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


WHO  can  supply  private  families  with  high 
quality  dairy  butter?  ADVERTISER  9637, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOMES  WANTED— Tlie  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  St.,  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  as  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


CIDER  APPLES  wanted  in  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  I-'.  WILKINS,  Peeksklll, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  21-F-4  Peekskill. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey 
in  5  and  10-lb.  pails  only;  price,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.25;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.40;  delivered  to  4th  postal 
zone.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 

CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Car  lots,  or  any 
quantity.  ’Phone  Peekskill  408-F-3.  H.  ECK¬ 
ERT,  Maple  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  IIAY — For  sale,  two  cars  first  cut¬ 
ting  Alfalfa,  Timothy  mixed;  two  cars  second 
cutting  pure  Alfalfa;  one  ear  fine  green  third 
cutting  for  test  cows;  one  ear  straight  Timothy. 
W.  A.  WITHROW.  R.  F.  D.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Carload  lots  or 
less.  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk, 
Conn. 


HONEY — Light  extracted.  Autumn  flower  honey; 

none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15:  de¬ 
livered  third  postal  zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cran¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  extracted;  a  rich  Southern 
honey;  a  blend  of  many  flowers.  In  00-lb.  cans, 
1  can  to  case,  $7:  2.  cans  to  ease,  $13;  in  10-lb. 
pails,  $1,  $2,  or  $20  a  dozen.  FULLER'S 

APIARIES,  R.  1,  Helena,  Ark. 


ALFALFA  FOR  SALE— Carload  lots.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wampsville,  N  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Finest  quality;  prices  right; 

satisfaction  guaranteed;  delivered  anywhere; 
circular  free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS,  Altoona.  Pa. 


FRESH  old-style  hop  yeast  cakes;  keep  perfectly 
six  months;  send  30c  money  order  for  large 
supply  and  surprise  your  family  with  your  bread. 
MISS  II.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six,  Mo. 


PURE  IIONEY— 1921  extracted;  00-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover,  $8.80;  buckwheat,  $7.00; 
10  lbs.  delivered  within  3rd  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90;  write  for  special  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY  O.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Several  390-egg  Cyphers  incubators. 

D.  I,.  CLARKE  &  SONS,  162  West  River 
Street,  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Prairie  State,  Cyphers,  Buffalo  in¬ 
cubators.  NELSON’S  HATCHERY,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


1,000  BUSHELS  buckwheat  for  sale.  ALBERT 
PUTNAM,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  YARN — Three-ply  guaranteed  all 
virgin  (new)  wool,  white,  gray,  brown,  red, 
blue,  green,  black;  $2.50  per  lb.;  two  or  more 
lbs.  at  $2.25  per  lb.  Hand-knit  socks,  sizes 
10y2 ,  11,  111,4,  12,  $1.25  per  pair.  Heavy  fringe 
mittens,  $3  per  pair.  F.  P.  CROSBY,  Couders- 
port,  Pa. 

IDEAL  mangel  wurzel  beets  for  sale.  Dean  M. 
BARBER,  Skaueateies,  N.  Y. 


WHY  not  add  Endion  Honey  Chocolates  to  your 
menu  for  Thanksgiving?  $1  per  lb.,  delivered 
at  your  door.  Address  "ENDION,”  Naples, 
N.  Y, 

.  . . —  ■  ■  ■  1  —  ■  1  1 

FOR  SALE — All-wool  yarn;  send  for  samples. 
C.  P.  CHANDLER,  New  Gloucester,  Me. 


WANTED — Back  numbers  of  Rural  New-Yorker, 
no  matter  how  old;  I  am  a  new  subscriber; 
please  state  date  ami  terms.  JACOB  BERN¬ 
STEIN,  32  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— 3,000  to  6,000-egg  Hall  incubator. 
C.  E.  PALMER,  New  Haven,  Vt. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY— Clover,  10  lbs.  delivered 
3rd  zone,  $2.15;  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  10 
lbs.,  $1.90:  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  2nd  zone,  15c  less;  4th 
zone,  add  25c  3rd  zone  rate;  special  price  60  lbs. 
buckwheat;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  F. 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5-lb.  pail.  $1.25;  6  for  $7.20;  12  for 
$13.85;  delivered  in  3rd  parcel  zone.  E.  H. 
NIETSCHE  &  SONS.  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  Alfalfa  hay,  in  carload  lots. 
I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Gen.  Del..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SURE  TOP  (old)  white  rice  corn.  25  lbs.,  par¬ 
cel  post  4th  zone.  $2.50;  big  lots  less.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 5-10  Avery  tractor,  good  condition; 

sprywheel  motor  cultivator,  new;  8-inch  In¬ 
ternational  feed  grinder,  used  twice;  5  lip.  gaso¬ 
line  engine,  good  order;  four-row  sprayer,  needs 
minor  repairs:  represented  condition  guaranteed, 
BOX  44,  Derby,  N.  Y. 
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Howto  make 

MORE 

MONEY 


Thousands  of  untrained 
men  are  out  of  work. 
Where  would  you  offer  your 
services  if  yon  were  out  of 

a  j  ob — untrained,  unprepared? 

The  Big  Money  today  is 
made  by  the  Trained  Man. 

I  have  helped  thousands 
to  make  MORE  MONEY — 
by  training  them  the  f  am 
ous  R  A  HE- Way.  Many 
Rahe  Graduates  are  mak¬ 
ing  more  than  $10,000  a 
year — because  they  know 
how  to  do  one  thing  well.  And 
they  got  into  a  paying 
business— the  Auto  Service 
Business. 

YOU  can  make  BIG 
Money.  Learn  Auto  Mechanics 
the  Rahe-Way.  Save  part  of 
your  earnings.  Own  a  Gar¬ 
age.  But  you  must  make  a 
start.  DO  SO  TODAY. 

—HENRY  J.  RAHE 


COME  7  days  to  a  Rahe  School*  Spend  those  7  days  in 
the  first  departments  of  my  6  to  8  weeks  course  in  Auto 
and  Tractor  Training.  At  the  end  of  the  first  7  days  you 
will  be  absolutely  satisfied  with  the  training,  or-— 
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IT  WON’T  COST  YOU 

ONE  CENT 

This  is  an  Absolute  Guarantee.  Not 

a  penny  will  these  7  days  cost  you— you  can  quit 
—unless  you  are  SATISFIED.  The  success  of 
my  three  schools  is  tremendous,  overwhelming, 
unprecedented.  So  positive  am  I  that  you  will 
use  the  RAHE-Way  as  a  stepping  stone  to  Suc¬ 
cess,  that  I  can  GUARANTEE  you  will  be  satisfied. 
This  Guarantee  is  backed  by  all  the  resources  of 
my  three  big  schools — Kansas  City,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati— and  by  me  personally— the  Largest 
Operator  of  Auto  &  Tractor  Schools  in  the  World. 


THE  FAMOUS  RAHE-WAY 

GUARANTEED 

The  Rahe  Complete  Life  Scholarship  permits 
you  to  train  intensively,  from  6  to  8  weeks,  or 
as  long  as  you  wish.  It  gives  you  the  right  to 
come  back  later  for  review,  to  stay  as  long  as 
you  wish,  at  any  one  of  my  schools,  without 
extra  cost.  This  is  the  famous  Rahe  Course, 
which  you  have  heard  about  for  years.  Now  I 
GUARANTEE  that  if  you  are  not  satisfied  at  the 
end  of  the  first  7  days,  I’ll  not  charge  you  ONE 
CENT.  But  I  KNOW  YOU  WILL  STAY.  You  will  be  con¬ 
vinced— like  thousands  of  others  who  take  the  Unmatched 
Rahe  Practical  Job  Method  Course. 
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Make  $150.00  to  $400.00  a  Month! 


Take  Your  Pick  of 


Big  money  is  waiting  for  trained  mechanics.  Wires  like 

this  one  must  be  answered,  “I’ll  pay  $200  for  a  good  0  __  _ 

mechanic.”  But  don’t  stop  at  the  $200  job,  or  even  at  ■£  UBg-WBoney  uohs 
$400.  Garage  owners  grow  wealthy,  if  they  are  trained. 

Some  make  as  high  as  $40,000  to  $50,000  yearly.  It’s  all  in  knowing 
how.  I  make  a  business  of  teaching  you  how,  to  make  more  money. 


week 


SomeBusinesses  Pay  Well  Thousands  of  Good  Farmers 
Others  Don't.  Does  Y ours?  Become  BETTER  Farmers 


Motorists  spend  money  lavishly 
on  their  cars.  This  makes  the 
Auto  Service  Business  a  Big- 
Pay  Business.  Garage  owners 
and  their  assistants  make  Real 
Money — enough  to  live  well  on. 
Does  your  business  pay  well? 
If  not,  change  now  to  a 
business  where  there  is  lots  of 
money— now  and  all  the  time. 
Change  to  the  Auto  Service 
Business. 


Farmers  now  must  know  Motors. 
So  thousands  yearly  come  to  Rahe 
Schools  to  learn  about  Autos  and 
Tractors — and  then  go  back  to  the 
farm.  They  are  BETTER  Farmers, 
they  know  how  to  make  repairs  on 
their  motorized  machinery,  they 
save  thousands  of  dollars  yearly 
and  also  care  for  their  neighbors’ 
machinery— make  MONEY.  Farm 
men  from  15  to  60  years  old  learn 
the  RAHE- Way. 


1—  Battery  Expert, 

$40  to  $75  a 

2—  Garage  Owner, 

$400  to  $1500  a  month 

3—  Trouble  Shooter, 

$7  to  $15  a  day 

4 —  Electrical  Expert, 

$40  to  $75  a  week 

5—  Welding  Expert, 

$8  to  $12  a  day 

6—  Vulcanizing, 

$150  to  $350  a  month 

7—  Tractor  Operator, 

$8  to  $15  a  day 

8—  Salesman,  $200  to  $450  a  month 


CINCINNATI 


Three 

Great 

RAHE 

Schools 

Three  big  Schools — 
Chicago,  Kansas  City 
and  Cincinnati — now 
teach  the  famous 
RAHE- Way.  Identi¬ 
cal  equipment.  Rahe- 
Trained  Master  In¬ 
structors.  The  famous 
RAHE  -  W  a  y  made 
more  accessible  for 
thousands  who  cannot 
come  to  Kansas  City. 
Assures  no  crowding— 
more  personal  instruction 
-more  equipment  to  work 
on.  The  tremendous, 
national  success  of  the 
Rahe-Way  forced  me 
to  expand.  I  have 
helped  thousands  to 
Success.  I  can  help  you. 


THREE  BILLION  DOLLARS 

Will  be  spent  this  year  on  Auto  and  Tractor  upkeep.  More  than  ten 
million  motorized  vehicles  in  operation.  Do  you  want  a  man-sized 
part  of  this  $8,000,000,000? 


Rahe  Masters  Train  You 

I  rolled  up  my  sleeves  and  taught  the  first 
classes  in  the  original  Rahe  School  14  years 
ago.  Now  I  have  scores  of  RAHE 
Master  Instructors  to  help  me.  I 
have  trained  them  to  help  me 
efficiently  train  you.  They  are 
mainly  RAHE  Graduates— and  I 
am  always  looking  for  more  men 
who  will  make 
RAHE  Master 
Mechanics. 

. 

Learn  on 
Live , 
Running 
Motors 


'a he  'Auh':T" 


Tractor 

Money-Saving  Lite  Scholarship  Offer 


I  have  reduced  the  Tuition 
Rate  of  the  Rahe  Life  Schol¬ 
arship  toa  new,  low.unprecedented 
price,  for  immediate  acceptance. 
Why  not  get  into  the  work  you  like 
best— that  assures  SUCCESS.  If 
you  don’t,  you  will  waste  away 
your  best  years  at  LOW  PAY 
with  NO  FUTURE. 

Accept  this  Scholarship  Offer. 
Ittake  the  start  NOW, 


No  Need  to  Delay 
COME  NOW! 

The  famous  RAHE  Auto 

and  TractorCourse  NOW  IS  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  My  lowest  and  best  Tui¬ 
tion  Rate  NOW  IS  IN  EFFECT. 
Wire  me  at  my  expense  when  you 
will  arrive.  I  will  have  room  and 
board  arrangements— everything — 
all  ready  for  you.  COME  NOW 


FREE 


HENRY  J.  RAHE,  Des,£S,e"‘ 


CHICAGO 
Ontario  &  Michigan  Blvd. 


KANSAS  CITY 
22nd  £Oak  Sts, 


\ 


A 


ThisGS-PageBook 

If  impossible  to 
COME  NOW. 
don’t  fail  to  Clip 
the  enclosed  Cou-  I 
pon  and  fill  it  out.  It  will  bring  my 
68- page  book, 
showing  how  I 
have  helped 
others  to  in¬ 
dependence, 
prosperity. 

SUCCESS. 

Fill  out 
and  mail 
Coupon 


My  Money-Saving  Life  Scholarship  offer  will  SAVE  YOU 
$50.  FIFTY  DOLLARS  is  a  lot  of  money.  It  will — 

1.  Pay  your  room  and  board  while  here. 

2.  Far  more  than  pay  your  railroad  lare 

to  my  nearest  school. 

Don’t  delay  a’minute.  My  Absolute  Guarantee  makes  it  easy  for  you  to 
COME  NOW— for  I  am  taking  the  chance — not  you.  Take  advantage  of 
this  7-day  trial  offer  and  SAVE  $50— DO  IT  NOW. 


Name 


LEARN  MOTORS  UNDER.  RAHE  MASTERS 


Send  this  coupon  today  for  my  fine  68-page 
Catalog  showing  graduates’  success  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  now  open;  also  for  details  of  Seven-Day 
Offer.  (Address  nearest  School.)  2242 


Address . 

A 

. 

. Occupation . 
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“When  We  Were  a  Couple  of  Kids” 


Chart  of 
Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition)' 

How  to  Read  the  Chart: 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  and  com¬ 
mercial  cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E” 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendations  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 

The  recommendations  for  prominent  makes  of  engines 
used  in  many  cars  are  listed  separately  for  convenience. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 


NAMES  OF 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Do  you  Change  in  Winter? 

Why  many  cars  require  lighter  oil 
of  greater  fluidity  in  cold  weather 


IV/T ANY  cold  weather  engine  troubles  can 
^  ^  be  traced  to  one  fact: 

In  some  cars  the  oil  that  may  give  excel¬ 
lent  results  in  warm  weather,  is  not  suitable 
for  winter  lubrication.  The  oil  congeals  and 
fails  to  reach  all  friction  points. 

Whether  your  car  is  one  that  requires  in 
winter  a  lighter  oil  of  greater  fluidity  depends 
upon  the  engine  design.  The  factors  that 
determine  this  are: 

The  type  of  lubricating  system,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  oil  pump,  the  size  and  mesh  of 
the  oil  screen,  and  the  size  and  exposure  of 
the  oil  piping. 

Failure  to  use  the  correct  oil  in  winter  may 
result  in  unnecessary  wear  through  insuffi¬ 
cient  lubrication.  Due  to  the  type  of  oil 
pump  or  its  location  above  the  oil  level,  it 
is  often  impossible  to  properly  distribute  the 
heavier  congealed  oils  for  some  minutes  after 
the  engine  is  started,  or  until  the  oil  has 
“thawed  out”  from  the  heat  of  the  engine. 

TV orn  wrist  pins,  worn  bearings  and  engine 
knocks ,  necessitating  a  thorough  spring  over¬ 
hauling ,  are  frequently  the  result  of  improper 
winter  lubrication ,  and  may  easily 
be  avoided. 

Undue  strain  on  the  battery 
and  starter  troubles  result  from 
using  incorrect  oils  in  winter. 


Engines  differ  widely.  Whether  your 
engine  requires  a  lighter  oil  of  greater 
fluidity  in  w’inter,  can  only  be  determined  by 
experienced  engineers  familiar  with  its  de¬ 
sign  and  construction. 

The  chart  at  the  right  represents  the  pro¬ 
fessional  advice  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  as  determined  by  its  Board  of  Auto¬ 
motive  Engineers.  If  a  different  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  is  recommended  for 
winter  lubrication  of  your  car,  we  advise  its 
use  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperature  may  be  expected. 

It  is  not  enough  to  use  an  oil  that  will  flow 
at  low  temperatures.  Many  oils  will  do  this. 
But  the  oil  for  winter  use  must  be  of  the 
highest  quality  and  correct  in  body  and  char¬ 
acter.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  give  you 
correct  lubrication. 

In  changing  oils  do  not  flush  the  crankcase 
with  kerosene.  A  portion  of  the  kerosene 
will  remain  in  the  splash  troughs  and  other 
pockets,  and  partially  destroy  the  value  of 
the  new  oil.  If  necessary,  flush  out  the 
engine  with  a  quart  of  new  oil. 

Buy  in  original  containers.  Do  not  say 
“Give  me  a  quart  of  oil.”  For 
Fordcars,GargoyleMobiloil“E” 
should  be  used  both  Summer  and 
Winter.  It  meets  exactly  the  win¬ 
ter  requirements  of  Ford  engines. 


Domestic  Branches  : 

New  York  (Main  Office) 
Indianapolis 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Boston 

Minneapolis 


Chicago 

Buffalo 


Philadelphia 
Des  Moines 


Detroit 

Dallas 


Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Eng.) 


Acc  (Newark,  O.)  (1J4  ton) . . 

"  ‘t  All  Other  Me 

Allen.,,... . . 

American  Six. ^ . . 

Apperson  (8  cyl.) . 

*'  AllOther  Models. 

Auburn  (6  cyl.) . 

•'  (6-38) . 

“  (6-39-B)  (Tcetor  H.  Eng. 

Bour  Davis . 

Briscoe . 

Buick . i.... . 

Cadillac . 

Case..*..: . . 

Chalmers . 

Chandler  Six . ... . 

Chevrolet  (8  cyl.) . 

(Model  490) . 

“  All  Other  Models. . 

Cleveland . 

Concord . . . 

Corbitt  (5  ifin) . 

*'  AlFOther  Models.... 

Crow-Elkhart . 

Cunningham . 

Daniels . . . . 

Dodge  Brothers . . . 

Elcar  (4  cyl.) . 

“  (6  cyl.) . 

Essex .  • . 

Fiat . . . 

Ford . . 

Franklin . 

Fulton . . . i . . 

Grant  (6  cyl.) . 

"  (Com.)  (Model  12) 

“  All  Other  Models. 

Hahn . 

Haynes  (6  cyl.) . 

Hudson  Super  Six . . . . . 

Hupmobilc . 

Jackson  (4  cyl.) . 

All  Other  Models. . . 

Kissel  Kar  (12  cyl.) . 

All  Other  Models. . 

Kline  Kar . 

Lafayette  (Indianapolis). 
Lexington  (Continental  Ei 

Liberty. . ,  j . 

Lincoln . . 

L.  M.  C . 

Locomobile . . 

McLaughlin(Can.)(Mod.44to50' 
All  Other  Models 

Marmon . 

Maxwell . 

Mercer . 

Mitchell . . 

Monitor . 

Moon. . . . . 

Nash . 

“  (Model  671) . 

**  (Com’l)  (Quad) . 

“  (1  ton  U  2  ton) . 

National  (6  cyl.) . 

“  (12  cyl.) . 

Overland . 

Owen  Magnetic  (Mod.  M25) 

"  All  Other  Models, 

Packard. . . .  - . 

Peerless  (8  cyl.) . 

All  Other  Models. . . 

k  Pierce- Arrow . 

“  “  (Coml.)  (5  ton) .... 

"  “  All  Other  Models 

Premier . 

Renault  (French) . 

Reo .  . : . 

Roamer  (Model  R.  A.). . . 
(Model  4-75).. .  . 

“  All  Other  Models. 

Rolls  Royce  (British) .... 

Rowe . 

R.  &  V.  Knight . 

Saxon  . 

Sayers-Six . 

Simplex  Crane . . . 

Standard  (8  cyl.) . 

Stearns-Knignt . 

Stephens . 

Stoughton  (1  ton  and  1  A  ton) . 
r  All  Other  Models 

Studebaker . 

Stutz . 

Sullivan . 

Templar . 

Traffic . . . 

United  (Mich.)  (2>*,  4,  5, 6  ton) 

"  “  (3 ]A  ton) . 

u  All  Other  Models 
U.  S.  (Cin.  O.)  (1M  ton) ...... 

**  **  (5  ton) . 

**  *'  All  Other  Mods. 

Watsoh  ton  and  1#  ton).. . 

(2  A  ton) . 

“  All  Other  Models . 

White  (16  valve) . 

“  (3  and  5  ton) . 

"  All  Other  Models . 

Willys-Knight . • . .  . . . 

Willys  Six . 

Winther  Six . . 

(Com'l)  (K  ton) . . . 
All  Other  Models. . 
Winther-Marwin  (l  A  ton).  .  . . 

“  "  All  Other  Models . 

Winton . . . . . . 


Prominent 

Beaver  (Models  J-JA-J  B  and  JC) 

**  All  Other  Models . 


Buda  (Models  ATU-BTU-CTU- 1 
DTU-ETU-FTU-HU-HTU-IU- i 
ITU-XU-XTU-YU-YTU  . . .  i 

Buda  All  Other  Models . 

Continental  (Model  B2) . 

“  (Model  T) . 

“  All  Other  Models . . 

Falls . 

G.  B.  U  S.  (Model  AA) . 

•  “  All  Other  Models .. . 

Herschell-Spillman . 

(Models  JU-S-V  and  VA) 
All  Other  Models, ... 

Hinkley . 

Lycoming.  . . 

Northway  (Model  108) ..... 

"  All  Other  Models 
Rochester  (Duesenberg) . .  .. 
Waukesha  (Models  CU-DU- 

EU  &  FU) . 

All  Other  Models . 

Weidely . 

Wisconsin  (Models  Q  U  QU) 
r M  •  • 


AllOther  Models. 
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Pooling  Wo 

A  CONCERTED  M  O  V  E  M  E  N  T.  —  Co-operation 
among  agricultural  producers  is  the  universal 
order  at  present.  There  has  been  a  wonderful  move¬ 
ment  all  along  the  line,  and  if  the  right  men  are 
leading,  and  the  right  methods  used,  it  will  be  a 
winner.  It  is  time  this  should  be  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Every  farm  production  is  very  near 
cost,  or  in  some  at  half  cost,  for  the  men  who  grew 
it.  and  this  bunching  in  all  the  different  lines  is  an 
effort  for  self-preservation.  Of  course  many  have 
become  discouraged  and  are  curtailing  or  dropping 
out.  but  the  men  who  want  to  continue,  or  who  are 
forced  by  circumstances  to  stay,  are  all  intensely 
concerned. 

THE  PROFITEERS.  —  Modern  profiteering  has 
bred  a  swarm  drawn  from  the  bulging  crowds  that 
have  got  in  between  the  producer  and  consumer. 
Their  cost  of  living  is  high,  and  rents  fierce,  because 
they  are  competing  with  each  other  for  places  to  live 
and  rooms  for  business,  and  the  result  is  there  are 
about  three  parasites  in  addition  to  one  dealer 
needed  among  the  intermediaries.  Association  and 
pooling  will  help  this  some  for  awhile,  but  plans 
can  shortly  be  devised  whereby  even  this  saving  will 
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stairways  and  nooks  in  cities  and  towns  filled  with 
fruits  and  nuts  from  the  Pacific  coast  that  will  have 
a  market  while  time  lasts.  That  market  was  made 
by  advertising  and  propaganda.  Notice  rice,  after 
the  growers  have  been  educating  customers,  making 
a  market  in  less  than  two  years.  It  has  lowered  the 
price  of  this  partial  failure  crop  of  potatoes  and 
affected  cereals  and  all  similar  foods.  People  have 
even  shortened  their  bread  ration  and  are  eating 
rice.  These  fruit  and  rice  men  are  wise  men.  They 
look  after  both  ends,  while  the  pooling  end  is  almost 
worthless  unless  the  consumer  is  educated. 

ADVANCE  PROMOTION. — The  writer  promoted 
a  fertilizer  company  in  1897  for  some  business  men. 
We  chose  the  analysis  of  brands,  their  names, 
“Wheat  Grower,”  “Grain  and  Grass  Grower,”  etc., 
got  a  wad  of  literature  printed,  did  advertising  and 
press  agency  work ;  in  fact,  made  a  market  and  had 
over  a  thousand  tons  sold  before  a  wheel  turned  on 
the  raw  material  or  a  bag  was  printed  to  hold  it. 
We  made  a  market  for  a  company  that  practically 
was  under  our  hat.  IIow  about  food  and  fiber 
growers?  They  grow  all  they  can,  with  all  the  avail¬ 
able  labor  and  fertilizer  they  can  get,  and  then  look 


ng,  a  Market 

with  all  others  in  that  line,  and  have  just  returned 
from  the  cotton  convention  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
where  I  have  been  making  a  market.  On  the  way 
down  I  talked  to  about  3,000  (they  looked  like 
3,000,000)  delegates  of  the  100,000  city  and  town 
club  women.  Both  these  companies  invited  me,  as 
the  market  is  already  along  the  way.  Wife,  of 
course,  was  along.  The  association  pays  my  ex¬ 
penses  out  of  our  per  cent  of  wool  sales,  and  I  pay 
hers.  We  live  together  and  are  partners.  The  wool 
growers  get  my  time  gratis.  Yes,  and  some  of  them 
would  have  a  fit  if  they  had  to  help  10  cents’  worth. 
Well,  we  just  had  supper,  the  best  meal  since  we 
had  breakfast  here  a  week  ago,  after  paying  not  less 
-than  a  dollar  each  every  time  we  put  our  feet  under 
the  hotel  tables.  We  were  remarking  how  good 
Providence  was  to  us,  how  well  we  are  for  our  age 
and  what  a  satisfaction  to  be  of  some  use  and  pick 
up  so  many  good  friends. 

WOOL  GROWERS  AT  WORK.— Yes,  the  wool 
growers  of  the  United  States  are  woi*king  both  ends, 
and  there  are  fully  10,000.000  who  know  what  virgin 
wool  is,  and  1,000.000  have  already  got  some  of  it. 
This  movement  will  never  down  now.  Formerly  we 
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be  grabbed  by  others.  The  dairymen  are  probably 
the  oldest  poolers.  They  did  some  good  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  substitute  oleomargarine,  but  they  are 
selling  their  milk  under  the  cost  of  production,  while 
it  is  retailing  higher  than  ever  before.  Wheat 
growers  have  pooled,  and  the  grain  sells  for  half  its 
cost,  while  the  fiv-e-cent  loaf  sells  for  15  cents. 

UNITED  WORK. — Pooling  to  get  a  few  cents 
more  will  never  give  permanent  relief  to  either  pro¬ 
ducer  or  consumer  unless  they  are  united  and  work¬ 
ing  together,  and  the  latter  is  absolutely  helpless 
unless  the  former  educates  him  on  the  real  value  of 
his  product,  so  he  has  him  for  his  fast  friend.  At 
present  both  the  producers  of  milk  and  wheat  get 
all  the  blame  for  extortionate  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.  Take  the  dairymen  again.  If  they  had  taught 
the  public  that  milk  was  natural  food,  the  healthiest 
and  best,  and  the  most  nourishing  food  in  the  world 
at  its  price,  if  they  had  a  slogan,  “Drink  More 
Milk”  staring  everyone  in  the  face,  and  an  education 
disseminating  methods  of  use  in  cooking,  the  public 
would  be  clamoring  for  it,  and  moving  so  every  evil 
connected  with  the  trade  would  be  eliminated.  One 
dollar  a  cow,  annually,  for  the  past  five  years,  would 
have  fixed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  million  people 
■are  guzzling  colored  water  and  fizz  this  minute,  and 
perhaps  not  a  thousand  calling  for  a  glass  of  milk. 
In  support  of  this  market  assertion  see  the  stores, 


for  some  one  to  take  it  at  some  price,  and  find  a 
market  for  it.  No  farmer  has  any  warrant  to  whine 
about  imposition  unless  he  is  ready  to  jump  into  co¬ 
operation  and  put  up  his  share  of  expenses  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  on  the  real  worth  of  his  products. 
There  are  agencies  to  influence  the  lowest  price 
possible  on  everything  he  grows,  and  compel  him  to 
pay  the  highest  of  figures  for  all  he  buys,  and  if  the 
writer  had  not  chosen  to  live  the  easy,  commendable 
life  of  a  food  and  wool  grower,  he  could  be  collecting 
thousands  for  squeezing  folks  who  do  not  look  after 
their  own  interests,  and  who  are  getting  only  wliat 
they  deserve. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE.— I  ask  the  reader  to 
bear  with  me  on  some  personal  history,  which  I 
believe  will  be  educational.  Influenced  by  Horace 
Greeley,  when  a  boy,  I  determined  to  own  a  good 
little  farm  and  red  barns.  I  was  contented  along 
the  years  under  all  handicaps,  side-stepping  as  many 
as  possible,  and  would  have  continued  taking  some 
of  the  medicine  farmers  as  a  class  deserve,  but  when 
one  man  with  the  Presidential  bee  ruined  the  labor, 
and  the  profiteers  spawned  by  the  war  ruined  the 
prices,  and  when  I  would  not  stand  to  see  my  son, 
who  will  follow  me,  put  on,  and  since  I  want  him  to 
keep  double  our  number  of  sheep  (350)  I  jumped 
in  among  17  wool  co-operators  and  took  the  making 
of  a  market  end.  Since  that  I  have  been  connected 


were  a  nice  bunch  of  beggars,  mendicants  standing 
like  with  tin  cups,  waiting  to  see  what  some  would 
throw  in  for  us.  We  were  considered  a  pest  asking 
for  a  duty  on  wool,  and  every  word  we  or  our  friends 
said  was  used  to  condemn  us  with  clothing  buyers 
and  soak  them  with  higher  prices,  whether  they  got 
wool  or  shoddy.  We  still  want  all  the  protection 
that  can  be  had ;  but  I  will  here  digress  to  settle 
forever  the  tariff  on  wool  partisanship.  In  the  days 
when  Schedule  Iv  was  tearing  the  heartstrings  of 
politicians,  and  causing  dissension  among  good 
neighbors,  a  friend  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  who  had  a 
clothing  store,  said :  “Reynolds,  you  know  I’m  a 
Democrat,  but  I  want  a  duty  on  wool.  For  each 
cent  tariff  I  put  a  dollar  on  a  suit  or  overcoat,  and 
if  any  fellow  objects  to  the  price  I  tell  him  there  is 
a  tariff  on  wool.”  I  asked  him  if  the  mills  and  the 
intermediaries  all  took  a  piece,  and  he  replied: 
“Sure.  That’s  what  the  tariff  is  for.  We  get  the 
dollars,  and  the  blame  fool  sheepmen  seldom  get  the 
cents.”  Now  look  at  the  duty  the  manufacturers 
want  on  cloth,  which  applies  to  shoddy  textiles,  and 
then  see  that  “35  per  cent”  darky  in  the  woodpile. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS.— Now  come  right  to  the 
present  time  and  see  the  mills  using  more  wool — I 
mean  wool — than  ever  before,  unless  during  the  push 
of  war.  See  them  with  double  the  stocks  they  ever 
owned,  and  the  big  dealers  fixed  the  same.  Notice 
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somebody  grabbing  big  chunks  out  of  the  pools  and 
raiding  the  bunches  on  the  farms,  both  very  wisely, 
so  the  price  can  be  held.  You  must  give  them  credit 
for  the  best  of  eyesight.  They  see  all  I  have  told 
you.  and  far  more.  They  saw  those  Ohio  women  as 
soon  as  I  did.  Somebody  in  Cincinnati  saw  the 
program  prior  to  that.  “Truthful  Textiles”  is  a  red 
rag,  and  it  took  some  diplomacy  to  explain  to  the 
chairman  (a  real  nice  Cleveland  young  woman  who 
has  been  admitted  to  the  bar)  that  I  had  no  wool, 
no  cloth,  nor  anything  to  sell,  and  that  I  had  no 
relations  with  grafters.  I  remark  in  passing  that 
■they  are  all  mine.  Now  let  me  do  some  prophesying. 
I  say  wool  will  never  again  be  as  low  as  in  1920  and 
1921.  Further,  I  say  that  the  owners  of  the  little 
30,000.000  sheep  we  now  have  will  shortly  begin  to 
hustle  to  increase  them,  and.  that  before  two  years 
sheep  will  be  the  most  coveted  of  all  farm  animals. 
Put  these  statements  down  and  call  me  a  false 
prophet  if  I  deserve  it  and  am  alive  in  two  years. 
In  the  meantime  buy  no  shoddy.  Let  them  unload 
the  present  stocks  where  they  can  and 
help  make  a  market  for  wool. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

.  Leghorns  or  Wyandottes,  a  large  brown  egg  similar 
to  the  Plymouth  Rocks),  and,  third,  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  at  home  in  pens  as  common  chickens,  eat  no 
more,  but  seem  to  desire  more  green  stuff,  which 
they  devour  eagerly.  I  am  therefore  fully  convinced 
that  they  will  become  a  favorite  fowl,  especially  for 
family  use  and  for  meat.”  z.  t.  spencer. 


A  Wagon-box  for  Seed  Com 

A  BOX  fastened  on  the  side  of  a  wagon  is  a  con¬ 
venient  way  to  haul  seed  corn  from  the  field  to 
the  barn.  Usually,  if  the  seed  corn  is  not  selected 
from  the  standing  stalks,  it  is  soft  at  husking  time, 
and  there  is  also  a  problem  of  how  to  get  good  seed 
corn  to  the  house  after  having  it  mixed  with  the 
corn  for  the  crib.  Furthermore,  it  is  always  a  small 
amount  as  compared  with  the  crop  grown,  and  it 
needs  a  little  extra  care  to  keep  from  shelling. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  573)  shows  how  the  box 
may  be  used  in  this  way,  and  also  a  trailer  for  liaul- 


Is  It  a  Turkey-Chicken  Hybrid  ? 

SOME  time  ago  one  of  our  readers 
in  Washington  sent  us  a  newspaper 
clipping  stating  that  an  Oregon  man 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  turkey  and  a  chicken.  Among 
other  statements  in  this  article  was  the 
following : 

The  photographs  show  the  combination 
rooster-tom,  a  regular  Hooligan  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  in  barnyard  actions.  This  great 
bird,  the  size  of  a  turkey  gobbler,  has  the 
feet  and  struts  like  a  turkey,  the  body  of 
a  rooster,  the  neck  of  an  old  tom  turkey, 
but  the  head  is  the  real  queer  combina¬ 
tion  in  that  it  has  the  wattles  and  ap¬ 
pendages  of  the  gobbler  with  the  comb  of 
a  rooster.  The  naked  skin  of  this  hybrid 
is  a  brilliant  crimson  and  is  startlingly 
prominent.  The  customary  ruff  of  hair 
is  missing  as  in  the  turkey,  and  instead 
he  wears  a  feather  boa.  Ilis  call  starts 
out  with  a  crow  and  then  trails  off  into  a 
sort  of  muted  gobble. 

At  first  thought  this  seemed  too 
ridiculous  to  consider,  but  we  were  in¬ 
terested  enough  to  consult  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College.  Prof.  Dryden. 
poultry  expert  of  that  institution,  was 
absent,  but  Prof.  Lum  sent  us  the  pic¬ 
ture  engraved  at  big.  574,  and  a  letter 
from  Z.  T.  Spencer  of  Bellingham, 

Washington.  We  give  extracts  from 
Mr.  Spencer’s  letter  below.  We  merely 
print  this  as  a  matter  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  without  any  endorsement  of  the 
“new  breed.” 

“For  the  past  two  years  T  have  been 
developing  a  new  breed  of  fowls,  a 
cross  between  a  large  Red  hen  and  a 
•turkey  gobbler.  The  exact  history  of 
these  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  trace  is 
this:  Three  years  ago  an  emigrant 
from  Holland  arrived  here,  and  worked 
a  farm  five  miles  out.  They  brought 
over  with  them  a  young  hen  and  cock¬ 
erel  of  this  strange  fowl.  He  raised 
from  these  that  year  six  pullets  and  eight  r (fosters. 
I  ate  one  of  the  roosters  last  Thanksgiving  and  was 
forcibly  struck  with  its  looks,  turkey  head  and  hen 
body,  as  well  as  with  the  real  turkey  flavor  of  the 
meat.  I  decided  to  get  these  birds  and  develop  them 
into  a  true  strain  to  put  before  the  public.  I  did 
secure  half  the  pullets  and  a  cockerel,  and  from 
these  I  now  have  53,  47  of  which  are  the  third 
generation.  At  first  the  pullets  bred  back  to  the 
common  chicks  at  the  ratio  of  one  to  three,  but  by 
careful  selection  of  my  breeders  I  have  reduced  this 
to  one  in  eight.  The  roosters  have  never  bred  back, 
only  the  pullets. 

“Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Northwest  Poul¬ 
try  Journal  an  account  of  practically  the  same 
fowls,  but  as  you  have  probably  noticed,  Dr.  Thomas 
Ross  of  Portland  claims  to  have  crossed  them  him¬ 
self  within  a  year.  It  'looks  more  as  if  he  had 
secured  a  sitting  of  eggs  from  my  strain.  I  have 
sold  a  few  sittings,  one  going  to  California,  and  as 
the  Holland  family  left  this  section  two  years  ago 
the  doctor's  might  easily  have  come  from  him.  This 
is  in  full  all  that  I  can  learn  of  them,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  been  developing 
them  into  the  standard  strain.  I  want  to  say  in 
utter  truth  that  these  fowl  are  remarkably  valuable 
for  th ree  reasons:  First,  the  fine  turkey-flavored 
meat;  second,  their  surpassing  egg-laying  capacity 
(they  lay  more  eggs  by  20  per  cent  than  my  White 


Wagon  with  Reed  Box  and  Trailer  for  Soft  Corn.  Fig.  573 


The  New  Turkey-Chicken  Fowl.  Fig.  57// 

iiig  nubbins  or  soft  corn  from  the  field.  This  shows 
a  Western  Ohio  farmer  husking  standing  corn,  but 
the  trailer  and  seed  corn  box  could  be  used  for 
shock  corn  as  well.  Usually  the  corn  in  the  trailer 
is  fed  up  directly,  or  placed  where  it  can  be  got  at 
within  a  few  weeks  for  feeding,  for  it  may  spoil  if 
kept  too  long.  In  this  way  the  corn  is  carefully 
graded,  and  that  which  should  be  fed  immediately 
can  go  into  the  feed  lots,  while  the  better  corn, 
whether  it  is  to  be  fed  or  go  to  market,  may  be 
stored  away  in  the  crib  for  future  use. 

Ohio.  c.  M.  BAKER. 


November  19,  1921 

adjoining  wheat  field,  there  causing  a  slight  dam¬ 
age.  When  the  sheep  owner  went  to  claim  his  flock 
the  neighbor  presented  him  with  a  bill  of  damage 
for  .$10.  The  sheepman  willingly  agreed  to  pay  the 
amount,  but  lacking  the  necessary  cash  at  the 
moment  he  said  he  would  return  in  the  morning  and 
bring  the  money.  In  the  meantime  the  angry  neigh¬ 
bor  kept  the  flock.  Next  day  the  sheepman  came 
back,  bringing  the  $10.  Unfortunately  he  had 
counted  without  his  host.  The  latter  had  raised  his 
claim  to  $25. 

Of  course  the  sheepman  felt  the  imposition  of 
what  seemed  to  him  an  unreasonable  demand,  but 
anxious  to  settle  he  proposed  to  deposit  the  full 
amount  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party,  or  one  of  the 
town  justices  of  the  peace,  and  leave  the  damage  to 
the  decision  of  some  disinterested  persons.  The 
neighbor,  considering  himself  the  only  judge  in  the 
matter,  refused  to  compromise  in  any  other  way,  and 
so  he  kept  the  flock.  Now  imagine  this  flock  through 
two  weeks  of  very  warm  weather  in  a  corner  of  a 
dark,  ill-ventilated  basement,  crowded, 
almost  packed,  like  sardines.  Thus  the 
neighbor  kept  the  sheep,  feeding  them 
as  only  an  inexperienced  man  will  do, 
and  then  came  out  at  the  end  with  a 
claim  of  $150.  Anyone  who  has  raised 
sheep  knows  that  this  is  the  time 
(October)  when  Spring  lamibs  make  the 
most  gain,  and  therefore  can  realize 
where  the  damage  belongs. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
if  the  plaintiff  has  a  grudge  or  is  un¬ 
fair  he  can  make  the  law  serve  his  pur¬ 
pose  pretty  well,  since  he  can  hold  the 
live  stock  until  his  claim  (light  or 
wrong)  is  settled.  He  is  both  the  plain¬ 
tiff  and  the  judge  of  his  own  case.  Of 
course  the  defendant  will  go  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace,  but  the  latter’s  de¬ 
cision  may  be  appealed  from  or  a  trial 
by  jury  decided  upon.  In  the  meantime 
expenses  will  accumulate  and  the  dis¬ 
pute  develop  into  a  very  expensive  law¬ 
suit.  In  my  opinion  there  is  need  for 
a  new  law  or  some  amendment  to  the 
existing  law  in  order  to  dispose  of  such 
cases  quickly  and  effectively. 

Every  farmer  feeds  his  horses  daily. 
His  cows  must  be  fed  and  milked  reg¬ 
ularly  and  evenly.  In  fact,  any  kind 
of  live  stock  requires  the  constant  care 
of  its  owner.  Surely  a  person  is  en¬ 
titled  to  damages  if  there  is  damage, 
but  the  holding,  impounding  or  shut-  • 
ting  of  some  one’s  else  live  stock  is 
absolutely  wrong,  and  surely  it  does 
not  right  a  wrong,  but  provides  a  fine 
excuse  for  spite  if  not  for  extortion. 

It  sounds  too  much  like  the  old  lynch 
law.  r.  g. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  several  let¬ 
ters  like  the  above  urging  some  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  present  New  York  law. 
There  is  also  a  strong  demand  for  a 
law  which  will  cover  the  case  of  a 
scrub  male  animal  breaking  into  a  field 
where  purebred  females  are  pastured. 
There  has  been  great  trouble  this  year  from  this 
cause,  and  the  laws  at  present  give  no  proper  remedy. 
We  want  to  hear  from  stockmen  regarding  the  legal 
needs  of  such  cases. 


N' 


New  Live  Stock  Laws  Needed 

T  WISH  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  readers 
J.  some  facts  concerning  the  law  relative  to  dam¬ 
ages  caused  to  crops  by  stray  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
or  any  other  farm  live  stock.  For  my  part  I  think 
the  present  law  is  inadequate  in  most  cases,  but 
sometimes  may  be  too  radical,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
following : 

Recently  a  sheep  owner  had  85  head,  composed  of 
breeding  ewes  and  Spring  lambs,  in  a  pasture  field 
a  few  miles  away  from  where  he  lived.  He  would 
pay  an  occasional  visit  to  his  flock,  and  incidentally 
inspect  the  fences.  A  few  weeks  ago,  on  his  visit 
to  the  pasture,  he  discovered  that  his  sheep  had  just 
broken  through  the  fences  and  gone  to  a  neighbor’s 


Organic  Matter  Needed  in  Soil 

'OW  we  learn  of  a  new  machine  for  harvesting 
t lie  seed  of  Hubam  clover  and  probably  buck¬ 
wheat  or  Soy  beans.  It  takes  off  the  tops  of  the 
plants,  shakes  off  the  seeds  and  leaves  the  stems  on 
the  ground.  Thus  a  farmer  could  harvest  a  seed 
crop  and  have  the  bulk  of  the  plants  to  plow  under 
for  manure  without  the  labor  of  handling  it.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  which  our  Eastern  farmers  must 
work  for.  We  must  have  more  organic  matter  in 
the  soil,  and  it  is  often  too  expensive  to  thrash  out 
small  lots  of  grain  or  seed.  Such  a  machine  as  is 
here  mentioned  would  do  the  work  for  11s  with  least 
labor.  The  Hubam  clover  we  seeded  on  July  20 
stood  two  feet  high  on  September  10.  While  seed 
sown  in  August  made  a  fair  growth,  we  think  July 
15  will  be  about  the  limit  for  profitable  seeding. 


The  latest  news  from  Mr.  Berrang  is  that  he  stopped 
at  -the  border  of  Ohio  to  buy  new  rubber  shoes  for  the 
oxen.  This  is  a  rubber  pad  to  take  the  place  of  a  steel 
shoe. 
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Records  of  the  Connecticut  Contest 


ON  October  31  the  tenth  annual  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
ended  with  a  victory  for  the  pen  of  10  White  Wyan- 
dottes  owned  by  Obed  G.  Knight  of  Rhode  Island. 
This  contest  is  the  oldest  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  reliable  of  any  that  have  been  started  in  this 


White  Leghorn.  Best  Hen  in  Contest.  Record  263 
Eggs.  Fig.  575 

country.  It  is  an  annual  contest,  and  thus  becomes  a 
comparison  of  pullets.  At  several  other  contests  a 
breeding  test  is  combined.  The  original  birds  are 
kept,  for  two  years  and  then  their  daughters  follow 
in  a  pullet  trial.  In  Connecticut  the  birds  are  kept 
for  one  year  only.  Originally  five  pullets  were  kept 
in  each  pen,  but  after  two  years  the  number  was 
increased  to  10.  Full  records  of  number  of  eggs,  food 
consumed,  weight  of  eggs,  etc.,  are  kept,  but  they  are 
not  yet  available  for  the  contest  just  closed. 

The  seven  leading  pens  are  here  given  in  the  order 
of  their  record : 

Breed  and  Owner  Eggs 

Obed  G.  Knight.  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  2234 
Hollywood  Farm,  White  Leghorns,  Washington...  2218 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  White  Leghorns,  New  York .  2097 

Ernest  II.  Scott,  White  Leghorns,  Connecticut...  2040 
Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  White  Leghorns.  New 

Jersey  .  — 

Burchell  &  Janson,  White  Leghorns,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  .  2000 

Charles  II.  Lane,  R.  I.  Reds,  Massachusetts .  1992 

Of  the  first  20  pens  there  were  10  White  Leghorns, 
one  White  Wyandotte,  one  Barred  Rock  and  two  R. 
I.  Reds.  The  following  table  shows  the  winning 
breed  in  each  year  since  the  contest  opened. 


1912  White  Leghorns  (5  birds) .  1071 

1913  White  Leghorns  (5  birds) .  1190 

1914  White  Leghorns  (10  birds) .  2088 

1915  White  Wyandottes  (10  birds) .  2072 

1910  White  Wyandottes  (10  birds) .  2205 

1917  Barred  Rocks  (10  birds) .  2119 

1918  Oregons  (10  birds) .  23o2 

1919  Barred  Rocks  (10  birds) .  2022 

1920  Barred  Rocks  (10  birds) .  2234 

1921  White  Wyandottes  (10  birds) . 2234 


Thus  the  record  was  made  by  the  10  Oregons  in 
1918. 

This  year’s  contest  was  very  close.  Mr.  Knight’s 
Wyandottes  went  to  the  front  at  the  start  and  were 
never  headed.  A  pen  of  Reds  gave  them  a  good 
brush  at  the  half-way  point,  but  could  not  keep  tip 
the  pace.  On  the  home  stretch  the  White  Leghorns 
from  Hollywood  came  with  a  rush  and  at  one  time 
were  only  seven  eggs  behind  the  leaders.  They 
could  not  quite  get  to  the  front.  As  we  see,  in  10 
years  the  Wyandottes  have  won  three  times,  the 


Barred  Rocks  three  times,  the  Oregons  once  and  the 
Leghorns  three  times. 

There  were  1,000  hens  in  the  contest  and  they  laid 
altogether  159,700  eggs.  The  following  table  shows 
how  the  leading  birds  compared  : 

500  White  Leghorns  .  109.9 

270  Rhode  Island  Reds .  153.0 

140  Plymouth  Rocks  .  145.2 

50  Wyandottes  .  162.7 

40  Miscellaneous  .  123.3 

1,000  Average  all  breeds .  159.7 


Pictures  of  the  two  leading  pens  are  shown  at 
Figs.  570  and  579.  The  Leghorns  are  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  where  breeders  seem  to  have  developed  a 
bird  of  definite  shape  and  character.  The  pictures  of 
single  birds  show  the  two  best  hens  in  the  contest 
and  the  best  Barred  Rock.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
Leghorn  ranks  first,  beating  the  Red  by  the  small 
margin  of  three  eggs.  These  high-record  birds  will 
no  doubt  be  kept  for  breeding,  as  it  seems  clear  that 
the  cockerels  from  sue.h  hens  are  quite  sure  to  pass 
on  their  mother’s  good  qualities.  These  egg-laying 
contests  are  doing  much  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  breeding  and  selecting  laying  stock.  They  show 
us  how  to  analyze  a  hen  and  it  would  be  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  benefit  which  has  accrued  to 
the  poultry  business  through  the  careful  work  at 
these  contests.  Among  other  things  they  show  the 
comparative  value  of  the  different  breeds,  and  their 
best  uses.  In  the  acid  test  of  these  contests  the 
American  breeds,  like  the  Reds,  Rocks  and  Wyan- 


Bcst  Barred  Rock.  Record  2J/Lf  Eggs.  Fig.  577 

dottes  have  fully  shown  their  value.  Yet  the  great 
commercial  plants  will  probably  always  be  filled  with 
Leghorns. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  who  has  charge  of  this 
egg-laying  contest,  gave  some  interesting  figures 
about  egg  production  and  cost: 

During  the  past  year  the  contest  eggs  have  whole¬ 
saled  at  an  average  price  of  close  to  60  cents  a  dozen, 
ranging  from'  $1.03  in  December  to  as  low  as  34  cents 
in  May.  As  you  can  see  from  the  report,  the  hens 
averaged  approximately  160  eggs  each,  but  we  deduct 
five  or  six  per  cent  of  this  number  to  allow  for  blood 
spots,  breakage  in  the  nest  and  loss  in  collecting,  weigh¬ 
ing  and  packing.  Then  of  course  there  are  some  pul¬ 
lets’  eggs  that  do  not  sell  at  top  price.  With  the 
maximum  deduction  there  is  still  left  150  eggs  that 
yield  5  centsi  each,  or  a  gross  income  of  $7.50  per  hen, 
and  when  you  remember  that  Leghorns  eat  not  more 
than  75  lbs.  of  feed  per  year  and  Plymouth  Rocks  not 
over  90  lbs.,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  our  feed  bill 
has  not  been  more  than  $2  per  hen  for  the  year.  I 
think  we  must  have  succeeded  in  getting  from  these 
birds  at  least  five  dozen  eggs  more  than  the  average 
New  England  farm  produces.  You  can  readily  com- 


j Best  Red  and  Second  Best  Single  Hen.  Record  2(10 
Eggs.  Fig.  578 

March  .  IS  September  .  13 

April  .  19  October  .  7 

Total  for  the  year,  160  eggs. 


Straw  or  Ducks  for  Quack  Grass 

I  have  a  problem  on  my  mind  that  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  few  foolish  questions  about.  I  have  a  two-acre 
field  that  is  nearly  solid  quack  grass.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  good  rich  field,  and  right  next  the  barn.  I  have  been 
wondering  if  anyone  could  spread  straw  on  here  thick 
enough  to  smother  out  this  stuff.  If  so,  how  would  it 
work  to  plow  it  and  drop  early  potatoes  on  top  of  the 
ground,  and  cover  with  straw,  and  thus  get  a  little 
income  from  the  field  at  the  same  time?  I  have  had 
corn  here  this  year,  and  intend  to  plow  it  this  Fall,  and 
would  do  so  again  in  the  Spring  if  it  would  help  any. 
How  many  ducks  would  it  take  to  keep  the  quack  grass 
down  for  a  year  or  so?  It  borders  on  a  small  stream, 
and  would  make  a  fine  place  for  them  to  run.  I  could 
fence  part  of  it  for  ducks  and  try  the  straw  on  the  other 
half  if  there  is  any  show  of  killing  it  either  way.  I 
know  I  could  harrow  it  one  Summer,  but  this  is  an 
expensive  job.  Of  course  the  investment  is  worth  a 
whole  lot  if  successful.  reader. 

New  York. 

HESE  are  not  ‘‘foolish  questions,”  but  they  open 
up  a  good  subject  for  discussion.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  some  among  our  readers  have  tried  both 
plans,  and  can  give  us  experience.  The  plan  of 
covering  the  field  with  straw  has  been  tried.  So 
far  as  growing  potatoes  in  this  way  goes,  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  Some  fine  yields  have  been  made 
by  this  method.  The  soil  must  be  well  drained,  and 
the  season  not  too  wet.  If  water  stands  too  much 
in  the  soil  the  covering  of  straw  will  encourage  the 
rot.  As  for  killing  out  quack  grass,  it  is  true  that 
if  you  can  prevent  its  growth  above  ground  the  plant 
seems  to  weaken  and  die.  We  have  tried  this  on  a 
small  scale  by  using  straw  boards  or  even  thick 
paper  laid  on  the  ground  to  prevent  growth.  The 
trouble  would  be  to  use  enough  of  the  straw  so  as 
completely  to  cover  the  ground.  The  quack  grass 
is  very  persistent,  and  will  come  up  where  the  straw 
is  thin  or  where  the  soil  is  uncovered.  If  it  once 
gets  up  it  will  live  and  spread  under  ground.  We 
would  like  to  have  any  experience  along  this  line, 
and  also  about  the  ducks. 


pute  the  value  of  these  extra  five  dozen  eggs  at  current 
prices.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  eggs 
a  hen  ought  to  lay  during  the  year  based  on  trap-nest 
records  from  7.000  hens  during  the  last  seven  years: 

November  .  5  May  .  20 

December  .  7  June  .  18 

January  .  9  July  .  17 

February .  12  August  .  15 


White  Wyandottes.  First  in  Contest — 2.23.1/  Eggs.  Fig.  576  White  Leghorns.  Second  in  Contest — 2,218  Eggs.  Fig.  579 
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Why  guess  about  it — 

When  you  can  know  about  it? 

Suppose  a  guide  said — 

“This  way  there’s  a  safe  and  pleasant 
road  to  your  destination,  with  no  risks  or 
troubles  on  the  way,”  and— 

“That  way  there’s  a  road  that  a  good 
many  have  stalled  on  and  turned  back 
from,  but  you  may  get  through.” 

Which  would  you  take? 

Postum  is  a  thoroughly  agreeable  and 
satisfying  meal -time  drink,  and  you’re 
sure  that  it’s  perfectly  safe  for  health. 
Coffee  contains  drug  qualities  which  dis¬ 
turb  and  harm  the  health  of  many. 

Postum  or  coffee?  Which  road? 

Why  guess  when  you  can  know? 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum  (in  tins) 
made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water. 
Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of  larger  bulk,  for  those  who 
prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is  being  prepared) 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes.  Sold  by  all  grocers. 

Postum  for  Health 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  Derry  Crates,  On¬ 
ion  Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages,  Egg  Cases.  All  these 
containers  are  in  as  good  as  new  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  use. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU— THAT'S  ALL 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenne,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


Fruit  Book — FREE 

Our  FREE  N  ursery  Book  describes  standard 
varieties  of  Apples, 

Peaches,  Plums  and 
Cherries.  Also 
Small  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals. 

We  have  an  especially 
fine  lot  of  one  and 
two-year-old  Apple 
Trees  ready  for  early 
■  hipineut.  Many  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  enthusiastic! 
over  them. 

Write  today  for  Nursery  Book  and  Price  List. 

J3asisri&s  /3sco< 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


Send  for  this  free 
book.  It  describes 
the  benefits  of 
Agricultural  Gyp¬ 
sum.  Try  some 
this  fall  on  your 
alfalfa,  clover  and 
Other  legumes 
Watch  the  result. 

Gypsum  Industries  Association 

Dept.  18  ,111  W.  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Tour  local  dealer  handles  Agricultural  Gypsum 


HUBAM 

1  CLOVER 

The  Wonderful  New  Annual  Sweet  Clover.  The 
greatest  forage  plant  offered  to  American 
farmers.  Write  for  circulars  enclosing 
$1 .50  for  a  sample  pound,  or  25c  for  oz. 

The  Best  Investment  You  Ever  Made 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE  JtJf  Ld“d?\»  v‘.” 

Clrouihorru  PLANTS  f  <u-  fall  setting.  75c  per  100  post- 

diraWDerry  paid.  I>avid  Kodway,  Hurt  ly,  Delaware 


Place  Your  Order  This  Fall 


Although  we  have  our  usual  fine  assortment  of  high 
grade  fruit  trees  to  offer  for  Fall  delivery,  the  demand 
is  exceptionally  strong  and  we  recommend  that  our 
old  and  new  customers  place  th'eir  orders  early  this 
season. 


You  will  never  regret  planting  Kelly  trees.  Our  trees 
are  all  perfect  specimens  and  our  guarantee  is  your 
protection.  We  offer  you  a  big  money  saving  and 
reliable  stock. 

Send  for  Fall,  1921  Price  List 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  1160  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  LI 


How  could  our  system  be  changed  so 
as  to  turn  the  economic  rent  of  land  over 
to  the  community? 

Our  tax  laws  could  be  changed  so  as 
to  exempt  all  personal  property  and  all 
industry  and  all  improvements  of  every 
kind  on  land  from  taxation,  and  require 
a  part  or  all  of  the  economic  rent  to  oe 
turned  into  the  public  treasury  by  the 
owner  of  the  land. 

What,  use  would  the  community  make 
of  (he  rent  money? 

The  revenue  would  be  used  to  pay  the 
public  expenses.  If  it  furnished  more 
than  is  needed,  it  could  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  public  service.  Cheaper  and  better 
postal  service  could  be  provided.  More 
and  better  roads  could  he  built  and  pub¬ 
lic  improvements  increased.  According 
to  estimates  made  by  Prof.  King,  since 
1850,  rent  in  the  United  States  kept 
pretty  close  to  all  Government  expenses 
down  to  1910.  With  the  exception  of 
the  year  1900,  rent  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  Government  expenses.  In  normal 
times,  therefore,  the  rent  revenue  would 
pay  all  expenses  for  which  taxes  are  now 
paid.  In  case  of  emergencies  temporary 
tax  levies  on  other  forms  of  property  or 
income  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
tra  expense  of  government. 

What  is  the  effect  of  taxation  on  per¬ 
sonal  property  and  improvements? 

Taxation  increases  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  personal  property  and  domestic 
improvements.  This  increases  the  cost  to 
the  consumer,  who  must  pay  the  tax.  It 
restricts  consumption  and  discourages 
production. 

What  is  the  effect  of  taxation  on  land, 
or  of  turning  economic  rent  over  to  the 
Government  to  pay  public  expenses? 

A  tax  on  land  causes  large  and1  specu¬ 
lative  holders  of  land  to  sell  it.  This 
reduces  tenancy.  It  increases  the  num¬ 
ber  of  small  owners.  It  discourages 
speculation  in  land.  It  tends  to  increase 
agricultural  production  and  to  encourage 
the  building  of  homes  in  cities.  It  tends 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  idle  land  and 
vacant  lots.  It  of  course  reduces  the 
capitalized  values  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  IP  the  full  economic 
rent  is  absorbed  by  the  community  the 
capitalized  value  of  land  would  be  reduced 
to  zero.  If  land  brought  no  revenue  to 
the  owner  it  would  have  no  capital  value. 

Would  the  absorption  of  all  economic 
rent  by  the  community  result  in  confisca¬ 
tion  of  present  capital  value  in  land? 

The  absorption  of  all  economic  rent 
would  destroy  the  capitalization  value  of 
land,  but  this  admission  must  not  he 
taken  too  seriously  or  exclusively.  All 
taxation  is  confiscation  of  value  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  th«  tax. 
Economic  rent  belongs  of  right  to  the 
community  because  the  community  cre¬ 
ated  it.  When  it  is  absorbed  by  land¬ 
lords  the  capitalized  value  of  the  rent  is 
destroyed  to  the  community  and  added 
to  the  assets  of  the  landlord,  who  did 
nothing  to  create  it.  The  community  is 
then  compelled  to  levy  a  tax  on  both  land 
and  personal  property  and  on  enterprise 
to  secure  an  equal  amount  of  revenue  to 
pay  public  expenses.  Every  time  a  farmer 
builds  a  barn  or  paints  a  house  or  plants 
an  orchard  his  assessment  is  increased, 
his  enterprise  and  thrift  are  penalized, 
and  he  pays  an  extra  portion  of  taxes. 
Every  dollar  that  he  pays  in  tax  destroys 
$20  of  capital  value  in  his  improvements 
on  a  five  per  cent  income  basis.  When 
the  assessment  on  personal  property  and 
improvement  practically  equals  the  assess¬ 
ment  on  land  alone  the  change  would 
make  no  difference  either  in  the  amount 
of  tax  paid  or  in  the  capitalized  value  of 
the  property  as  a  whole.  What  would  he 
destroyed  in  the  land  would  be  added  to 
the  value  of  personal  property  and  im¬ 
provement  by  the  total  exemption  of  tax¬ 
ation  on  them,  but  on  vacant  land  capi¬ 
talized  value  would  be  destroyed. 

How  would  taxation  of  land  or  ab¬ 
sorption  of  economic  rent  by  the  com¬ 
munity  affect  the  farmer? 

As  a  whole,  the  taxation  of  land  would 
relieve  the  farmer  of  much  of  his  present 
burden  of  taxation.  The  national  rent 
revenue,  according  to  the  estimates  of 


Prof.  King  and  others,  would  pay  all 
local,  State  and  Federal  government  ex¬ 
penses  in  normal  times.  This  exempts 
all  personal  property,  all  income,  all  in¬ 
dustry  and  all  farm  improvements  from 
tax.  There  would  be  no  assessment  on 
buildings,  machinery,  fences,  wells  or 
water  supply,  lighting  systems,  orchards, 
timber,  drainage,  irrigation  or  crops. 
Take  these  improvements  away  from  the 
land,  and  what  would  you  then  pay  for 
it  annually  as  rent?  Whatever  you  would 
pay  would  be  the  economic  rent  of  the 
land.  If  no  one  would  pay  anything  for 
the  use  of  it,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
pay  as  economic  rent.  Such  farms  would 
pay  no  taxes.  Under  the  present  system 
farms  are  assessed  as  a  whole  for  both 
land  and  improvements.  When  the  land 
is  valued  separately  much  of  the  insepa¬ 
rable  improvements  are  included.  If 
these  were  excluded  the  valuation  of 
farm  lands  would  be  materially  reduced. 
There  are  many  farms  in  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  that  would  not  sell 
today  for  the  cost  of  improvements  on 
them.  Some  would  not  sell  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  labor  cost  of  building  the  stone  walls. 
If  the  owner  of  many  of  these  farms 
came  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  with 
current  interest  rate  on  his  capital  in¬ 
vested  and  labor  wages  for  himself  to 
enable  him  to  support  himself  and  his 
family  in  a  style  consistent  with  the 
general  standard  of  living  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  he  would  feel  quite  content,  but  in 
this  case  there  would  be  no  economic 
rent,  because  the  land  does  not  produce 
enough  for  this  and  create  a  surplus  be¬ 
sides. 

It  is  city  lots,  water  fronts,  rights  of 
way,  water  powers,  coal  and  oil  lands 
and  mineral  deposits  that  pay  big  income 
in  economic  rent.  For  example,  if  the 
population  in  a  particular  section  of  a 
large  city  increases  rapidly,  the  increase 
of  a  particular  property  may  be  at  the 
rate  of  $2,000,  and  when  we  capitalize 
this  at  five  per  cent  the  increased  capital 
value  of  the  property  will  be  $40,000. 
The  second  year  the  economic  rent  is 
$4,000.  and  the  capital  value  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  $80,000.  In  20  years  at  this 
rate  the  profits  from  this  economic  rent 
amount  to  $1,140,000.  The  annual  earn¬ 
ing  and  capitalized  value  of  water  fronts, 
rights  of  way,  water  power,  coal  and  oil 
fields  and  mineral  deposits  accumulate 
under  the  necessities  of  the  people  with 
startling  rapidity.  A  report  of  a  sale  of 
a  Western  ranch  for  $5,000,000  recently 
appeared  in  Chicago  papers  with  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  seller  bought  it  eight 
years  previous  for  $2,000,000.  The  in¬ 
terest  charges  and  improvements  amounted 
to  $1,000,000,  so  that  his  increment  of 
value  was  $2,000,000.  The  same  paper 
quoted  an  owner  who  said  he  paid  $37.50 
for  an  acre  of  land  and  in  20  years,  due 
to  increased  population,  he  sold  it  for 
$7,000.  The  values  in  these  natural  re¬ 
sources  are  created  by  the  community, 
and  should  go  to  the  community  to  pay 
its  public  expenses. 

Such  is  the  case  of  the  land  tax  advo¬ 
cates.  They  have  been  stated  as  plainly 
and  fully  as  space  and  present  informa¬ 
tion  permit.  Some  ardent  advocates  of 
land  tax  may  discover  principles  and  con¬ 
tentions  that  are  omitted  above.  Others 
will  dispute  some  of  the  propositions. 
Both  sides  should  profit  from  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  calm  discussion  of  the  subject 
on  its  merits. 


Mother’s  Interest  in  Son’s  Property 

Is  there  a  law  in  New  Jersey  that  al¬ 
low#?  a  mother  to  rent  property  belonging 
to  son’s  wife  because  she  was  left  without 
means  at  the  death  of  her  husband  ? 
Daughter-in-law  does  not  like  the  coun¬ 
try.  but  would  not  sign  a  paper  giving 
mother-in-law  right  to  live  in  house  for 
rest  of  her  life.  Son  died  without  a  will, 
and  wife  and  son  get  everything.  Mother- 
in-law  lives  with  her  married  daughter. 

New  Jersey.  M-  p- 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  married 
women  retain  and  control  their  own 
property  the  same  as  if  unmarried,  except 
that  the  husband,  if  living,  must  join  in 
the  deed  if  they  wish  to  convey  or  mort¬ 
gage  the  same.  The  property  belongs  to 
the  widow  and  son ;  the  mother  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  husband  has  no  interest  therein. 


If  you  want  Healthy  Trees 
spray  with 

MECHLING’S 

SCALE  OIL 

npHOUSANPC  of  fruit 
growers  have  used  it.  We 
have  yet  to  hear  of  one  who 
does  not  think  it  the  best  oil 
he  has  ever  used. 

It  cleans  up  the  trees  by  killing 
insects  and  eggs  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  season  and  has  a  wonderfully 
beneficial  effect  on  the  general 
health  of  the  tree. 

It  has  taken  years  of  experience 
to  produce  Scale  Oil.  It  has  the 
widest  range  of  uses  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  harmless  to  the  trees. 

It  is  mechanically  perfect.  It 
mixes  readily  at  any  temperature, 
and  always  stays  mixed. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carrjl  our  line 
write  us  direct. 

MECHLING  BROS.  MF’G  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Never  a  shoe  like  it  for  heavy  work. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Would  cost 
$6  at  store.  Buy  from  factory.  Save 
$2.  Very  comfortable.  Keeps  feet  dry. 
Upper  chrome  re-tanned  leather  — 
toughest  made.  With  care  should  last 
several  winters.  Oak-tanned  leather 
insole  —  better  than  outsole  of  most 
work  shoes.  Middlesole.alsooak-tanned 
leather.  Single-piece  sole  leather  box 
toe.  Patented  outsole.  Rubber  heel 
with  or  without  iron  rim.  Blucher 
pattern  as  illustrated  Color  of  shoe 
dark  chocolate.  State  size,  wide  or 
medium  width,  Munson  or  London  last, 
and  whether  iron  heel  rim  is  desired. 
Within  three  days  after  arrival  send 
$4  or  return  shoes. 

Rubberhide  Company 

(established  1002) 

212 J  ESSEX  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


SPENCER 


The  much  favored,  new,  square 
point  model  in — 


Made  by  Troy’s  Master  Craftsmen,  with 
the  two  exclusive  patented  Comfort  Fea¬ 
tures  that  Save  Your  Tie,  Time  and 
Temper. 

Your  dealer  has  Spencer  or  can  easily  obtain  it. 
BALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Makes,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try-  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 
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New  England  Notes 


Planting  Fruit  Trees. — It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  more  fruit  is  not  being 
planted.  A  great  many  trees  have  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  storms  and  natural  causes 
during  the  past  few  years.  Some  new 
commercial  orchards  are  being  started, 
but  not  many,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  amateurs 
to  set  out  new  trees.  The  impression 
seems  to  be  that  the  prices  charged  are 
much  too  high.  Even  a  few  fruit  trees, 
however,  often  prove  profitable.  This 


A  Convenient  Device  for  Planting  Trees 

year  a  neighbor  of  mine  is  paying  practi¬ 
cally  all  his  taxes  from  a  dozen  Buerre 
Bose  pear  trees  in  his  backyard.  The 
pears  were  sent  to  a  commission  man  in 
bushel  boxes,  and  brought  nearly  ,$4  a 
box  when  all  the  charges  had  been  paid. 
Almost  every  year  this  man  nets  a  tidy 
little  sum  from  his  pear  trees,  and  nat¬ 
urally  enough  is  now  thinking  of  setting 
out  more.  There  is  one  little  matter  in 
connection  with  planting  trees  which  is 
important,  but  often  overlooked.  The 
trees  usually  come  with  the  tags  fas¬ 
tened  around  the  trunk  with  a  piece  of 
wire.  All  too  often  this  tag  is  left  in 
place  until  the  trees  have  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  wire  has  cut  deeply 
into  the  bark,  thus  handicapping  the  tree 


Be  Sure  to  Remove  the  Tag 

at  the  very  start.  These  tags  should  be 
attached  to  one  of  the  branches,  if  they 
are  to  be  left  on  the  trees,  and  the  wire 
kept  loose. 

Growers  Like  the  Siiaw  Plan. — 
While  there  has  not  been  a  very  heavy 
planting  of  fruit  trees  this  year,  fruit 
growers  are  planning  for  more  work  of 
this  kind  next  season.  The  Shaw  method 
of  identifying  fruit  trees  by  their  leaves 
has  aroused  much  interest,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  some  of  the  fruit  growers 
will  get  together  and  send  a  student  of 
this  method  to  the  nurseries  in  New  York 
State  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the 
trees  to  be  purchased.  Prof.  Shaw  was 
given  a  hard  test  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Amherst.  Many  of  the  men  present 
brought  leaves  from  different  apple  trees 
and  asked  him  to  name  them.  He  was 
successful  with  1)0  per  cent  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  submitted,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  the  leaves  had 
been  carried  about  .for  a  day  or  two  and 
had  lost  much  of  their  freshness. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Jones:  “Do  you  serve  lobsters  and 
crabs  here?”  Waiter:  “Yes.  sir;  we  serve 
everyone;  sit  down,” — Credit  Lost. 
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Give  Your  Orchards  a  Tonic! 


FRUIT  TREES,  like  persons,  cannot  grow 
without  nourishing  food.  Their  food  area 
is  limited  by  root  extension.  When  the  soil 
is  sapped  of  its  nourishment,  the  trees  starve 
to  death. 

By  Blasting  the  Soil  with 


DYNAMITE 

the  soil  is  deeply  pulverized  and  aerated  and  greater 
root  extension  is  ensured.  Moisture  is  easily  absorbed 
and  retained  for  periods  of  drouth. 

Old  Orchards  can  be  rejuvenated  by  firing  small 
charges  of  Du  Pont  Dynamite  in  the  soil  below  the  tip3 
of  the  branches.  This  blasting  operation  is  the  tonic 
required  to  restore  old  trees  to  a  productive  and  profit¬ 
able  condition.  New  trees  planted  in  dynamited  ground 
develop  better  root  systems,  grow  faster  and  yield  more 
and  better  fruit. 

Du  Pont  Dynamite  was  the  first  explosive  made  for 
tree-planting,  land-clearing  and  ditching.  Always  uni¬ 
form  in  its  results,  it  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
powder  to  use.  Get  it  from  your  hardware  dealer  or 
general  store. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  Farmers’  Handbook  of 
Explosives  telling  hots  to  rejuvenate  orchards, 
blast  tree-holes  and  clear  and  drain  land. 


E.  I.  du  Pont  der  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg., 
New  York 


Fulton  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


it5ere  is  the  greatest  money  saving  sale-*® 
you  ever  heard  of.  Prices  cut  to  the  bone 
Gates ,  Steel  Posts ,  Roofing  i 


v  Every  pane 
uunnK  this  sale. 
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Before  Placing  Your 

Order  for  a  Pipeless 
Furnace 

Get  Our  Proposition.  It 
Beats  Them  All. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 

Prices  Right 

We  save  you  real  money 
and  deliver  freight  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  R.  R.  depot. 
Write  today 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO.,  -  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Idle  Money 
Earns  No  Interest 

AFTER  selling  their  crops,  many 
farmers  have  idle  money  which 
will  not  be  needed  for  nearly  a 
year.  Invest  this  idle  money  where 
it  will  earn  a  good  rate  of  interest 
and  help  New  York  State  farmers. 

5vi%  and  Safety 

Buy  our  Collateral  Trust  Gold 
Notes,  $100 — $500 — $1,000  denomi¬ 
nations — due  one  year  to  five  years 
from  date — 5  Vi  °/°  interest,  payable 
semi-annually.  Fully  secured.  These 
Notes  are  excellent  security  should 
you  yourself  need  a  loan  before  they 
fall  due. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet 

Farmers  Fund,  Irtc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-AIliance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $115,000 


well  JUUI  —  • - - - 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  359  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


on  Fences, 
and  Paint. 

GET  BROWN’S  FACTORY  PRICES 

Don't  spend  a  cent  until  you  aret  my  prices. 
You’ll  be  surprised  when  you  compare  with 
others.  Remember  I  pay  freight  and  sell  only 
direct  from  my  factories  to  you. 

96-PAGE  BOOK 
_ OF  BIG  BARGAINS 

The  grreatest  bargain  book  ever  printed. 
~  is  like  finding  money.  Buy  now 

Prices  dropped  to  the  bottom, 
mail  NOW.  Jim  Brown,  Pres. 


FREE 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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“DROP  FORGINGS  TAKE  THE  GUESSWORK  OUT  OF  YOUR  STEELWORK.  *' 


1st — Send  today  for  your  (free)  copy  of  “THE 
Book  that  will  Save  the  Breakaqe.” 

2nd — After  reading  it  you  will  tell  the  salesman — 


“I  Want 
to  Know 

just  what  parts  of 
this  fine  machine  of 
yours  are  genuine 


“Now,  right  there  is  a  small  part  that  ought 

to  be  drop  forged,  but  sometimes  it  is  not.  A  little  thing  like 
that  broke  on  me  once  and  cost  me  a  five-day  layoff  when  it 
meant  money.  Since  then  I  do  my  asking  first.  How  about  it?” 

It  is  a  happy  salesman,  working  for  a 

wise  manufacturer,  who  can  promptly  answer — “Yes,  sir! 
You  bet  that’s  a  drop  forging!  And  so  is  this,  and  this  and 
this.  That  machine  is  right !  I’m  here  to  tell  you !  And  I 
admire  you  for  being  so  well  posted.” 


are  merely  things  made  of  high-grade  steel, 

shaped  and  solidified  by  enormous  power-hammers  under 
tests  that  make  impossible  the  air-holes  or  dross-pockets  you 
so  often  see  when  an  ordinary  casting  breaks.  DROP 
FORGINGS  are  nobody’s  monoply,  nobody’s  patent — they 
are  just  scientihc  proof  of  the  superiority  of  hammered  steel  for 
strength.  DROP  FORGINGS  are,  the  basis  of  values  to 
well-informed  buyers  of  everything,  from  a  wrench,  pliers  or  axles 
to  the  most  intricate  machinery. 

Engineers  know  all  about  DROP  FORQINQS.  You  too  can 
get  the  facts  if  you’ll  send  us  your  name  for  that  valuable  book, 
“WHAT  IS  A  DROP  FORQINQ  7”  ( And  why  people  care.) 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREE.  ( TODAY  IS  BEST). 

American  Drop  Forging  Institute 

1172  Hanna  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Bigger  Profits 
with  FERTILE 
FIELDS 


continually 
cropped  without  replacing 
plant-nourishment,  soon  “peters  out.” 
Sour  unproductive  soil  is  made  sweet  and 
productive  by  spreading  Solvay—  ground  fine,  guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates,  furnace  dried,  no  waste.  Non-caustic— will 
not  burn.  Crops  increase  first  harvest  after  use.  Booklet  mailed 
FREE.  Write! 


THE  SOLVAY 
PROCESS  CO. 


PULVERIZED 


50 1  Milton  Ave. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Needham  Crown 


Ask  for  reduced 
prices. 

Grain  Drills  SrSJSSSif?. 


New  York  State 

— —  - —  Send  for  late  census  re 

ports.  Address  F.  J.  CARR,  Bureau  of  Farm  Settle 
ment,  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Albany,  N.Y 


GrapeVines 


Concord  No.  1,  $6  per  100  ;  S50  pel 
1,000.  Write  for  small  fruit  price 
list.  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva.  Ohio 


Soja  Beans 


FOR  SALE.  Early  Wilson.  Blacks  and 
Virginias.  No.  1  quality.  Farmer’s 
prices.  Let  me  have  your  orders  ear¬ 
ly.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  F.  WEIDEMA,  Westover,  Maryland 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


WgUE'FRJEND  "SPRAYERS  1 

GASPORT.N.Y 

Catalog  Tree 


Agents  “SYlelro?Itoorftornow  Tidey  Furnace  Clocks 

Practically  only  thing  of  its  kind.  Retails  §<>.00.  It  has 
a  free  held  wherever  there’s  furnaces  or  boilers.  Every 
household  a  sure  sale  for  it  saves  getting  up  in  cold 
rooms  on  chilly  mornings.  Starts  itself.  Every  one  can 
operate  it  for  it.  is  set  exactly  like  a  clock.  Guaranteed  to 
work  perfectly.  Selling  at  top  speed.  Already  used  by 
thousands  of  homes.  We  can  grant  you  absolute  monop¬ 
oly  and  start  you  on  the  road  to  a  big  income  if  you  are 
the  right  man.  You  can  work  spare  or  full  time  and  clean 
up  big  money.  TIDEY  HEAT  SPECIALTIES  CO.,  1 107  Bro«dw«y, New  York 


CURRANT  CUTTINGS  from 

James  A.  Staples  Marlborough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Inoculated  Sulphur 

Its  Value  and  Uses  for  Agricultural  Purposes 


Part  II I 


Forms  of  Sulphur  Usually  Applied  to  the 
Soil 

The  fact  that  materials  containing  sul¬ 
phur  may  lead  to  increased  crop  yields 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  The 
use  of  gypsum  was  recommended  by  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  and  agricultural  leaders 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  noted 
particularly  that  gypsum  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  the  yields  of  clover,  and  for  a  time 
land  plastfer  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
specific  manure  for  clover.  Ultimately, 
land  plaster  failed  to  give  increases,  ob- 


of  crops.  Many  soils  are  too  acid  for  the 
best  development  of  clover,  Alfalfa  and  of 
other  legumes.  Such  soils  must  be  limed 
or  treated  with  other  materials  that 
would  reduce  the  degree  of  acidity.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  soils  which  are 
too  alkaline.  Some  of  these  exceedingly 
alkaline  soils  contain  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  is  quite  injurious  to  vegetation 
when  present  in  any  but  very  small  pro¬ 
portion.  By  the  use  of  sulphur  soils  of 
excessive  alkalinity  can  be  made  less  alka¬ 
line,  or  even  acid,  if  necessary.  They 
then  become  fit  for  the  growing  of  crops. 
In  other  words,  many  millions  of  acres  of 
land,  potentially  very  productive,  but  now 
of  slight  value,  can  be  transformed  by 


Table  IV. 

Sulphur  Experiments  in  Oregon 


Amt.  of 

Yields,  Pounds  Per  Acre 

Sulphur, 

( - 

A 

A 

Per  Cent 

Soil  Type 

Lbs. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Total 

Increase 

Medford  gravelly  clay  loam. 

•  •  • 

1,210 

2.200 

2.990 

6,400  1 

Medford  gravelly  clay  loam. 

300 

3,950 

3,090 

4.540 

11.580  J 

81 

Phoenix  clay  adobe . 

... 

1.590 

2.600 

5.440 

9.630  1 

Phoenix  clay  adobe . 

100 

2,160 

4,780 

6,760 

13,700  j 

42 

Salem  clay  loam . 

... 

2,860 

3.880 

3.440 

10.180 ) 

Salem  clay  loam . 

100 

4,350 

9,300 

9,520 

23,170  j 

127 

Coleman  gravelly  clay  loam. 

... 

1,500 

1,380 

2,880  \ 

Coleman  gravelly  clay  loam. 

300 

2,130 

2,660 

4,790) 

66 

Tolo  loam  . 

1,610 

2,890 

•  •  •  •  • 

4,500 1 

Tolo  loam  . 

300 

2,880 

3,770 

6,650) 

48 

viously  because  some  other  ingredients 
rather  than  ' sulphur  became  the  limiting 
plant-food  factor.  The  literature  of  our 
soil  investigations  contains  very  numer¬ 
ous  references  to  the  benefits  obtained  not 
only  from  land  plaster,  but  also  under 
some  conditions  from  other  sulphur-car¬ 
rying  materials,  like  sulphate  of  iron, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  sulphate  of  potash,  as  well  as  ele¬ 
mentary  sulphur.  The  use  of  the  latter 
has  been  accompanied  by  striking  results 
in  the  vineyards  of  France.  In  this 
country  the  use  of  sulphur  or  of  other 
sulphur-carrying  materials  in  connection 


the  use  of  sulphur  into  land  suitable  for 
the  growing  of  profitable  crops. 

Sulphur  Controls  Many  Plant  Diseases 
and  Parasites 

Certain  fungi  parasitic  on  plants  will 
thrive  best  in  neutral  or  slightly  acid 
soils.  The  potato  scab  fungus,  the  scab 
of  sugar  beets  and  scurf  of  sweet  potatoes 
are  examples  of  such  fungi.  It  is  possible 
to  increase  the  acidity  of  the  soil  to  a 
point  where  these  fungi  would  be  checked 
in  their  development  without  reducing  at 
the  same  time  the  crop  yields.  A  very 
large  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  control  of  potato  scab, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  destruction 
of  many  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes 


Table  V. 

Influence  of  Sulphur  Applications  on  Total  Yield.  Per  Cent  of  Scabby  Tubers  and 

Ilydrogen-ion  Concentration 

, - Yield  of  Primes - . 


Treatment 

Check*  . 

Sulphur  per  Acre — 

400  lbs.*  . 

600  lbs.*  . 

*  Average  of  six  plots. 

*  Average  of  four  plots. 

with  the  growing  of  Alfalfa  lias  given 
large  and  profitable  increases.  The 
table  No.  IV  contains  data  bearing  on 
this  point  taken  from  one  of  the  bulletins 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  very  marked  increases  in  the  yields 
of  Alfalfa  were  produced  from  applica¬ 
tions  of  only  100  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  acre. 
In  the  case  of  the  Phoenix  Clay  Adobe  a 
single  application  of  100  lbs.  of  sulphur 
per  acre  caused  a  total  increase  in  the 
years  1915,  1916  and  1917  of  about  two 
tons  of  Alfalfa  hay  per  acre.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  very  much  larger  on  the 
Salem  Clay  Loam. 

Sulphur  in  the  Elemental  Form  Best, 

Most  Economical  and  Practical 

~  While  all  of  the  sulphur-containing 
materials  used  in  the  Oregon  experiments 
increased  the  yields  of  Alfalfa,  the  farmers 
in  that  State  feel  that  finely  ground  crude 
brimstone  is  the  most  economical  source 
of  sulphur  for  their  conditions.  This  is 
readily  apparent  when  we  consider  that 
it  takes  five  to  six  tons  of  gypsum  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  equivalent  of  one  ton  of  brim¬ 
stone.  So  convinced  have  the  farmers  in 
Oregon  become  of  the  value  of  sulphur  as 
a  plant  food  in  the  growing  of  Alfalfa, 
and  some  of  the  other  crops,  as  to  have 
been  led  to  buy  increasing  amounts  of 
this  material.  In  some  of  the  counties 
in  Oregon  farmers  are  pooling  their  or¬ 
ders  and  buying  sulphur  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  It  is.  estimated  by  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  that  about  2.000  tons 
of  sulphur  will  probably  he  used  in  1921- 
22  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  gypsum 
will  not  be  entirely  discontinued,  hut 
the  amounts  applied  will  decrease,  since 
the  cost  of  transporting  and  handling 
ground  sulphur  is  so  much  less  than  that 
of  transporting  and  handling  gypsum. 

There  is  at  present  a  steady  and  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  ground  sulphur  from  an¬ 
other  direction.  It  has  been  definitely 
shown  by  soil  investigators  that  soil  re¬ 
action  (that  is,  the  degree  of  acidity  or 
alkalinity  of  the  soil)  has  a  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  vigor  and  rate  of  growth 


Total 

, - Salable - ■, 

Unsalable, 

Yield  of 

Yield 

Clean 

Scabby 

Scabby 

Seconds 

pLI  Value 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

of  Soil 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

Per  Cent 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

Extracts 

350.1 

163.5 

64.6 

146.8 

39.7 

6.03 

339.1 

265.8 

29.4 

30.2 

42.6 

5.20 

342.7 

283.2 

19.4 

25.9 

33.4 

5.07 

annually.  Table  V  shows  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  in  attempts  to  control  potato  scab 
by  the  use  of  sulphur,  jacob  g.  lipaian. 
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Demand! 

SHIP 

TO  THE 

(IVor/ds  Largest 
Fur  House" 


- - W-T— •  ^  J  V 

BETTER 


Our  $2,500,000.00  capital  and  our 
branches  in  every  large  city  of 
the  globe  enable  us  to  pay  you 
MORE  MONEY  for  your  Furs. 

Prices 
Grading 
Returns 

W e  pay  all  express  and  parcel  post 
charges  and  do  not  deduct  any 
commission. 

Our  Reference;  Your  own  Bank  or  Banker. 

Guaranteed  price  list,  ship- 
LULI|  Ping  tags  and  complete 
||L|_  market  News.  Don’t  send 
■  •  a  single  skin  anywhere  until 

you  get  our  important  information. 

A  postcard  will  do.  WRITE  TODAY. 


I 


Quick  Action  Assures  Ym 
ike  1st  S.&B.  Price  List 

SEND  your  name  now  for  the 
first  S.  &  B.  price  list.  It’s  the 
sure-fire  guide  to  top  of  the  market 
prices  for  Raw  Furs. 

S.  &  B.  Headquarters  can  always 
afford  to  and  do  pay  highest  prices 
because  located  right  where  the 
world’s  greatest  demand  is. 

Become  a  satisfied  S.  &  B.  shipper. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  send  for  the 
S.  &  B.  price  list.  Don’t  delay!  Send 
your  name  and  address  now! 

STRUCK  &  BOSSAK,  Inc. 
151  West  28th  St. 
New  York 


Wanted: 

Raw  Fur  Buyer 

We  want  a  country  raw  fur  buyer 
in  every  county  of  your  state,  to 
represent  us  this  season.  A  big  op¬ 
portunity  for  those  accepted. 
Write  at  once  for  our  proposition. 

Charles  S.  Porter,  Inc. 

126  W.  27th  Street,  New  York  City 


WITTES 

POWER  BUZZ  SAW 

No  need  to  worry  about  coal  if 
you  have  this  rig— Use  engine 
every  day  _  ; 

-rk!her 


F.O.B. 
_  K.  C. 

From  Pittsburgh 
$6.60 

Me 


7jnf  Cuts  j  3 

~  as  faat  as  you  cair^^  I  1 1  _. 

reed  wood  to  saw.  Cut  your  entire""^-— Sizes 
winter’s  wood  in  a  few  days.  WITTE  Power 
Buzz  Saws  are  built  in  8  sizes— small,  medium 
and  large.  Engine  and  Saw  Complete  with 
Belt.  Every  farm  Bhould  have  one.  We  also 
make  Log  Saws,  Tree  Saws  and  big  Portable  Saw 
Rigs.  Tell  us  Size  Engine  or  Saw  Outfit  you  can 
use,  and  we  will  quote  you  special. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1892  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
1892  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Varieties  of  Mulberry 

Can  the  common  mulberry  tree  be  used 
as  grafting  or  budding  stock  for  anything 
else  in  the  fruit  line?  If  not,  is  there  a 
large  size  white  or  yellow  mulberry 
grown?  The  large  berries  are  about  as 
nice  to  have  around  as  so  much  ink,  and 
the  stains  about  as  easy  to  remove. 

Harrington,  Del.  w.  H.  w. 

The  mulberry  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  elm  and  the  fig.  It  can 
be  grown  from  seed,  but  to  secure  the 
standard  varieties  it  is  necessary  to 
either  graft  on  seedlings  or  make  cut¬ 
tings.  The  cuttings  root  readily,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  best  method.  There 
are  a  number  of  good  varieties  for  plant¬ 
ing  of  both  the  white  and  dark  forms. 
In  an  old  Cornell  Bulletin  the  New  Amer¬ 
ican  was  recommended  as  the  best  mul¬ 
berry  for  the'  Northern  States.  The 
North  Carolina  Station  recommends 
White  English  and  White  Russian  of  the 
light  varieties  and  New  American,  Black 
English  and  Townsend  of  the  dark  sorts. 
The  mulberry,  especially  the  dark  sorts, 
resemble  the  blackberry,  and  the  chemical 
composition  is  very  nearly  the  same. 
They  are  used  for  making  pies,  puddings, 
jams  and  jellies,  and  the  juice  is  some¬ 
times  made  into  wine.  t.  h.  t. 


Withered  Grapes 

Grapes  on  one  Concord  vine  are  all 
dried  up  and  withered  away,  although 
fruit  on  same  is  green  yet.  I  had  some 
ashes  dumped  on  ground  last  Fall  and 
Winter,  but  do  not  think  this  could  have 
injured  only  this  one  vine  of  Concords, 
usually  a  very  hardy  vine.  Any  advice 
as  to  cause  of  this  trouble  and  remedy 
for  above  would  be  appreciated.  W.  M. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Of  course  at  this  distance  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  the  true  cause  of  the  wither¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit  on  the  Concord  vine  in 
question.  From  the  fact  that  only  one 
plant  is  thus  affected  one  is  led  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  cannot  be  due  to  any  of  the 
diseases  common  to  the  vine,  but  rather 
it  is  suggested  that  the  trouble  be  with 
the  root  system.  Careful  examination  of 
the  roots  ought  to  give  some  indication 
of  their  condition.  Oftentimes  a  girdle 
will  thus  affect  the  fruit  and  but  slightly 
the  leaf  at  first.  Drought  conditions 
might  be  aggravated  through  the  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  ashes  about  the  vine.  This 
has  been  noted  with  cherries.  By  taking 
hold  of  the  trunk  and  pulling  vigorously 
one  can  obtain  something  of  an  idea  as 
to  the  firmness  of  the  root  system. 

F.  E.  0. 


Curing  Cucumber  Seed 

Will  you  advise  how  to  handle  cucum¬ 
bers  in  getting  out  and  curing  the  seed  in 
large  quantities?  j.  w.  B. 

Falconer,  N.  Y. 

We  cut  the  ripe  cucumbers  lengthwise 
and  scrape  the  seeds  and  pulp  into  a  large 
container,  such  as  a  washtub.  Then 
water  is  poured  in  and  the  whole  stirred 
vigorously.  The  pulp  floats  and  is  re¬ 
moved,  while  the  seeds  sink  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  water  is  then  poured  off  and 
the  seeds  spread  on  a  canvas  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  t.  h.  t. 


Sawdust  in  Vineyard 

I  have  100  or  more  grapevines  set  on 
clay  soil  on  a  sidehill  slope  of  about  1  ft. 
in  10.  The  vines  were  set  in  1920,  have 
hade  a  good  growth.  I  used  as  a  fertilizer 
bone  and  wood  ashes  and  some  stable 
manure.  The  soil  packs  quite  hard  in 
dry  time,  as  we  have  had  this  season.  If 
I  used  sawdust  enough  on  this  soil  to 
keep  it  from  packing  hard  would  it.  be 
friendly  to  the  vines  without  the  use  of 
lime?  J.  A.  J. 

Towanda,  Pa. 

While  there  can  be  objection  in  using 
sawdust  in  moderate  amounts  under  the 
above  conditions,  yet  the  same  end  may 
be  attained  by  incorporating  with  the  soil 
quantities  of  stable  manure  or  straw. 
Coal  and  wood  ashes  are  likewise  valuable 
for  such  a  condition.  Probably  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  way  to  mellow  this  soil  will 
be  to  sow  some  crop  as  oats,  barley,  rye 
or  millet  about  the  last  of  July  and  then 
to  work  this  material  into  the  soil  the 
following  Spring.  f.  e.  gladwin. 


Grafting  on  Wild  Thorn 

Will  you  give  your  opinion  on  grafting 
wild  thorn  apple  trees  to  Kieffer  pear, 
Ben  Davis  and  Baldwin  apple?  What 
would  you  consider  the  best  thing  to 
graft  these  wild  thorn  apple  trees  to? 

Churchville,  N.  Y.  mrs.  e.  m.  it. 

The  thorn  apple  or  hawthorn  belongs 
to  the  order  Rosacese,  or  the  same  order 
as  the  pear  and  apple,  but  it  is  so  far 
removed  from  them  that  grafting  would 
not  be  successful.  The  closer  related 
plants  are,  the  easier  to  bud  or  graft, 
thus  the  varieties  of  apples  are  grafted 
readily.  An  apple  on  a  pear  does  not 
make  as  good  a  union,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  graft  an  apple  on  a  peach.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  the  hawthorn  or 
thorn  apple.  t.  h.  t. 


The  Regular  Design. 


This  design  resulting  in  a  roof 
averaging  3  thicknesses,  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  reversing  every  alter - 
note  course,  requiring  about 
1  1  /3  squares  ("150  strips)  per 
100  sq .  ft. 


This  design  resulting  in  a  roof 
averaging  ^/^thicknesses  isob- 
tained  by  reversing  every  fourth 
course,  requiring  about  lV5 
squares  (130  Strips)  per  100/?. 
ft. 


This  aesign  resulting  in  a  roof 
averaging  3*/3  thicknesses,  it 
obtained  by  alternately  laying 
a  course  with  the  butts  down 
and  two  courses  with  the  butts 
reversed ,  staggering  the  ex¬ 
posed  triangular  tabs  of  the 
latter.  It  requires  1 1/2  squares 
( 165  strips )  per  100  sq.  ft. 


The  Shingle 
For  Your  Home 

The  shingle  for  your  home  is  the  Ruberoid  Strip- 
shingle.  It  combines  enduring  quality,  economy, 
and  low  application  cost  with  an  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  and  varied  designs  for  laying. 

Economy  in  material  is  obtained  in  the  Ruberoid 
Strip-shingle  through  a  patented  feature  involving 
a  saving  in  manufacturing  cost — a  saving  that  we 
gladly  pass  on  to  you.  As  a  result,  you  get 
true  Ruberoid  quality  at  an  unusually  low  price. 
Application  is  quick  and  simple,  spacing  auto¬ 
matic,  and  chalk  lines  are  unnecessary.  You  can 
lay  them  yourself. 

Another  advantage  that  this  shingle  offers  you  is 
its  distinctive  design  that  may  be  varied  in  many 
ways.  You  can  lay  it  entirely  in  red  or  green,  or 
combine  these  colors  in  many  harmonious  patterns 
to  which  the  slate  surface  lends  itself  admirably. 
Some  of  these  designs  are  shown  here. 

The  Ruberoid  Man  trade-mark  always  identifies 
Ruberoid  Strip-shingles. 

The  RUBEROID  Cd. 

FORMERLY  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY! 

95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago  Boston 


FRANK  J.  MULLER  CO. 

have  had  24  years’  experience  hand¬ 
ling  direct  shipments  of 


RAW  FURS 

That  is  why  you  will  get  more  money 
for  your  Furs 

“  Write  for  Price  List  now  ” 


150  West  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TRADDERC  V  New  *uus.  book 
I  nHrrClitf  i  tells  how  to  trap 
fox, mink,  skunk,  wolf,  muskrat, 
etc.,  how  to  make  den,  water,  snow, 
log  and  blind  sets  ;  how  to  fasten 
traps,  make  deadfalls,  snares,  stretch  furs,  etc. 

FlIK  NEWS  AM)  OUTDOOR  WORLD 
big  illus.  monthly  magazine,  t  ells  about  fur  markets  and 
prices,  trapping,  hunting,  tlshing,  woodcraft,  fur  farming. 
Filled  with  good  stories  of  outdoor  life,  written  by  expe¬ 
rienced  men.  You  will  get  pleasure  and  profit  from  read¬ 
ing  this  magazine.  SPECIAL  OFFER.  Send  lOocoin 
and  we  will  send  you  copy  of  book  and  copy  of  magazine. 
FUR  NEWS  AND  OUTDOOR  WORLD, 370  7lhAv.,New  York.  Room  331 


Trappers 

The  principles  on  which  this  business  was 
established  in  1899  (namely)  Prompt,  Cour¬ 
teous  and  Efficient  .Service,  plus  a  SQUARE 
DEAL  IN  GRADING,  will  continue  to  pre¬ 
vail  during  the  coming  season. 

WHO 

offers  more  and  KEEPS  HIS  PROMISE  ? 

JAS.  P.  ELLIS 

RAW  FURS 

34  to  36  Mill  Street,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  QUOTATIONS  SENT  FREE 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  staple  furs— Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ¬ 
ing  Silver  and  Cross  Fox, 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD.  N.  V.  Dept.  29 


Ship  Us  All  YOUR  FURS 

with  the  Leading  Haw  Fur  House  of  Vermont.  Write 
for  price  list.  STANNARO-KAPLIN  FUR  CO..  Fair  Haven,  Vermont 


RAW 

FURS, 


[Guarantee 

_  _  We  guarantee  you  will  be 

satisfied  with  our  check. 

Every  trapper  knows  that  the  place  to  f  fura.L  Wlil  !lhip  bHck  your 

get  highest  prices  is  where  they  have  ! - - 

experts  assorting  and  grading.  The  fact  that  I  grade  every  skii 
personally  assures  you  of  getting  every  cent  your  catch  i 
worth.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it,  but  ship  a  small  lot  at  first  am 
be  convinced.  You  take  no  risk,  for  my  iron  clad  guarante. 
protects  you. 


rprU  My  new  price  list  contains  up-to-the-minute  quotations. 
I  IV  LL  a  copy  now,  before  you  forget.  A  postal  card  will  do. 


Send  for 


Sol  'Warenoff  &.  Co  Inc 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
r  3ponsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 

1  Jtice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
Uie  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Noise  docs  not  indicate  power.  The  great  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  flowing  with  irresistible  power  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  makes  far  less  noise  than  some 
mountain  brook  that  can  hardly  turn  a  grist  mill. 

* 

I  ran  an  ad.  in  your  paper  which  appeared  October 
15,  “Wanted  to  rent,  a  farm.”  It  was  amusing  to  sec 
the  number  of  answers  that  came  in.  I  got  something 
like  70  answers  from  people  who  wanted  to  sell,  on  all 
kinds  of  terms  one  could  think  of ;  the  radius  was  all 
the  way  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  Newport,  Me.  I  did 
not  think  it  could  be  possible  that  a  paper  could  have 
such  a  wide  range  of  readers.  What  an  influence  you 
must  have !  I  should  hate  to  be  in  your  place  if  I  had 
to  call  on  each  one  once  a  year ;  it  would  be  some  jaunt. 

II.  BURTON  GILBERT. 

MR.  GILBERT  put  a  small  advertisement  in  the 
paper.  It  is  not  only  possible  but.  true  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  wider  range  of  readers  (among 
all  classes  and  conditions  and  all  localities)  than  any 
other  similar  paper  in  the  world.  Do  not  feel  sorry 
for  us.  We  visit  each  of  our  readers  once  a  week, 
and  we  all  enjoy  the  visits. 

X 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  proposals  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Washington  is  that  of  transferring  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  If  this  is 
done,  it  means  that  the  great  value  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  will  be  practically  lost  to  the  farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  for  if  the  bureau  is  put  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  it  will  be  dominated  by  men  thinking  in 
terms  of  commerce  and  not  in  terms  of  agriculture. 

E  agree  fully  with  that  statement  by  the 
Progressive  Fap'ier.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  group  all  the  business  activities  of  the  Agricul- 
tural  Department  into  one  bureau  and  develop  it  as 
a  large  enterprise.  Call  it  the  “Bureau  of  Farm 
Business.”  Keep  it  away  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  If  it  ever  gets  under  the  wing  of  that 
department  it  will  dry  up  and  blow  away.  “As  a 
man  thinketh  so  is  he.”  Thinking  about  agriculture 
in  terms  of  “commerce”  would  inoculate  it  with 
the  germs  of  dry  rot. 

* 

HE  National  Grange  meets  at  Portland,  Ore,  on 
November  10.  A  large  attendance  is  expected, 
particularly  from  the  Western  States.  This  meeting 
will  give  the  public  a  good  idea  as  to  the  future  of 
the  Grange  as  a  national  organization.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  claimed  that  the  Farm  Bureau  will  ab¬ 
sorb  the  Grange  into  one  great  national  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  think  so.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
think  the  Grange  will  grow  stronger  in  the  face  of 
competition.  It  has  a  special  work  which  no  other 
organization  could  do  so  well,  and  even  if  this  were 
not  so  it  would  live  for  another  generation  on  the 
force  and  momentum  of  its  past  50  years.  At  this 
Western  meeting  there  is  likely  to  be  quite  a  lively 
clash  between  the  progressive  element  of  the  West 
and  the  conservative  policy  of  the  East — the  latter 
having  long  dominated  the  Grange. 

HE  great  majority  of  the  people  in  this  world 
are  in  favor  of  disarmament.  They  do  not  know 
just  how  it  can  be  brought  about,  but  they  are 
weary  of  the  frightful  tribute  now  being  paid  to 
hatred  and  national  suspicion.  They  are  groaning 
beneath  the  burden  of  taxation,  most  of  which  re¬ 
sults  from  payment  of  war  debts,  or  for  preparation 
for  future  wars.  Europe  is  paralyzed  in  business 
and  numbed  in  spirit.  We  are  all  weary  of  war, 
and  yet  every  nation  is  preparing  for  some  vague, 
indefinite  conflict.  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
the  United  States,  or.  as  we  say,  America,  is  best 
able  to  start  definitely  toward  permanent  peace. 
This  nation  is  the  strongest,  richest,  youngest  and 
most  vigorous  government  on  earth.  It  has  also 
suffered  less  from  war  than  any  other  nation.  As  a 
great  republic  its  ideals  of  life  and  government 


should  be  of  the  highest.  It  should  therefore  be  the 
great  leader  among  the  world’s  nations — a  leader 
with  nobility  and  sacrifice  to  stand  definitely  for 
world  peace.  We  must  all  remember  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  America  is  only  the  expression  of  the 
thought  of  the  people.  Too  often  it  happens  that 
only  a  limited  class  of  people  express  themselves, 
and  then  do  it  through  the  politicians.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  whenever  the  great  mass  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  care  enough  about  a  thing  to  demand  it 
and  give  expression  to  their  demand,  they  can  have 
it.  And  so  if  the  people  of  this  country  will  demand 
that  our  representatives  at  the  conference  stand 
first  and  always  for  an  honorable  world  peace,  and 
make  that  demand  known,  the  first  long  step  toward 
that  peace  will  be  taken. 

•  * 

ILLED”  milk  carried  through  to  the  end  would 
empty  the  dairy  business.  The  manufacturers 
blandly  state  that  the  sale  of  these  “filled”  com¬ 
pounds  creates  a  market  for  skim-milk.  What  they 
mean  is  that  the  skim-milk  creates  a  market  for 
cocoanut  oil.  They  do  not  want  to  say  what  they 
mean,  for  you  cau  deceive  people  with  the  word  milk 
far  more  easily  than  with  oil.  It  is  a  great  scheme 
to  skim  off  the  part  of  milk  which  contains  most  of 
its  vitamines,  and  substitute  a  substance  which  car¬ 
ries  no  vitamines  at  all. 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  tell  husbands 
that  legally  they  are  lord  and  master  of  their  own  homes, 
and  I  happen  to  know  of  one  home  where  the  husband 
read  that  article  and  cut  it  out  to  show  the  family  and 
lorded  it  over  a  long-suffering  wife.  Do  you  know  that 
statistics  prove  that  more  women  are  kind  and  true 
than  men?  When  a  husband  has  been  untrue  and 
tyrannical  and  the  wife  tries  to  hold  the  family  together, 
can’t  you  see  what  a  lot  of  harm  such  articles  do?  I 
only  got  a  glimpse  of  the  article,  but  I  think  it  was 
about  a  woman  who  wanted  to  have  her  husband 
arrested  for  having  a  “still”  on  the  place,  and  the  court 
ruled  that  husbands  had  a  right  to  have  anyone  on  the 
place  to  visit  them,  and  a  few  more  things  about  the 
“rights  of  husbands.”  jurs.  m.  o. 

Illinois. 

ERE  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  careless  habit 
of  reading  which  some  people  fall  into.  The 
case  mentioned  was  where  a  woman  ran  a  still  and 
sold  liquor  illegally.  Her  husband  was  arrested  and 
convicted  of  being  a  “bootlegger.”  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  upheld  his  conviction  on  the 
theory  that  the  husband  is  master  of  the  household, 
and  therefore  responsible  for  what  occurs  in  his 
house.  Thus  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  anyone 
•to  twist  the  facts  more  completely  than  Mrs.  M.  O. 
has  done.  The  husband  was  punished  for  the  sins 
of  the  wife.  We  are  not  told  that  he  accepted  the 
punishment  as  cheerfully  as  Adam  did  when  Eve 
brought  him  to  trouble,  but  he  had  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  belongs  to  the  “master  of  the 
household.”  His  share  seems  to  have  been  penalty 
rather  than  pleasure,  and  in  any  event,  what  does 
this  lady  expect  us  to  do?  Are  we  to  state  the  truth 
and  give  the  law  as  it  is  laid  down  by  the  highest 
courts,  or  are  we  to  give  a  false  interpretation  of  it? 

NE  of  our  readers  challenges  the  recent  state¬ 
ment  about  tax-exempt  securities.  On  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  Treasury  for  information 
we  received  a  statement  from  Secretary  Mellon  in 
which  the  following  occurs : 

I  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  that  it 
may  also  be  advisable  to  take  action  by  statute  or  by 
constitutional  amendment,  where  necessary,  to  restrict 
further  issues  of  tax-exempt  securities.  It  is  now  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  not  to  issue  its  own 
obligations  with  exemptions  from  Federal  surtaxes  and 
profits  taxes,  but  States  and  municipalities  are  issuing 
fully  tax-exempt  securities  in  great  volume.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  outstanding  perhaps  $10,000,000,- 
000  of  fully  tax-exempt  securities.  The  existence  of 
this  mass  of  exempt  securities  constitutes  an  economic 
evil  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  continued  issue  of  tax- 
exempt  securities  encourages  the  growth  of  public  in¬ 
debtedness  and  tends  to  divert  capital  from  productive 
enterprise.  Even  though  the  exemptions  of  outstanding 
securities  cannot  be  disturbed,  it  is  important  that 
future  issues  be  controlled  or  prohibited  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments. 

In  addition  to  these  State  and  municipal  securities 
bonds  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  and  Liberty  bonds 
are  also  partly  exempt.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
is  a  loss  of  at  least  $600,000,000  in  taxation  returns 
through  the  failure  of  this  exempted  property  to  pay 
its  share  of  public  expenses.  The  total  amount  varies 
considerably  from  time  to  time,  but  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  facts,  and  they  have  come  to  be  a 
public  menace.  These  securities  enable  wealthy  per. 
sons  to  dodge  their  duty  in  carrying  their  share  of 
public  burdens.  They  also  encourage  extravagance 
in  public  spending,  and  they  create  a  class  of  people 
who  thus  obtain  a  valuable  special  privilege.  We 
favor  an  amendment  to  stop  the  issue  o£  tax-exempt 
securities. 


THE  egg-laying  contests  seem  to  be  bringing  the 
fanciers  and  the  utility  men  together.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  bitter  feeling  between  the  two 
classes  of  poultry  breeders.  The  utility  men  accused 
the  fanciers  of  breeding  only  for  comb  and  tail 
feathers,  while  the  fanciers  came  back  with  “mongrel” 
and  “scrub.”  There  was  only  one  way  for  the  two 
factions  to  get  together,  and  that  was  to  produce  a 
record  layer  which  actually  shows  beauty  in  form 
and  plumage.  It  was  said  at  first  that  this  was  im¬ 
possible,  but  it  is  being  done,  and  both  parties  to  the 
contrary  are  better  for  it.  In  the  Connecticut  con¬ 
test,  just  ended,  there  were  several  entries  made  by 
men  who  are  prominent  fanciers.  They  entered  pul¬ 
let  which  rank  well  up  to  the  standard,  and  as  a 
rule  they  have  made  very  creditable  egg  records. 
As  one  poultry  expert  puts  it : 

“It  looked  as  if  heretofore  the  utility  poultryman  has 
been  too  lazy  to  breed  good-looking  hens,  and*  that  the 
fancier  had  likewise  been  too  lazy  to  breed  egg  produc¬ 
tion  ino  his  exhibition  stock.  I  guess  it  can  be  done  all 
right,  only  it  is  a  longer  trail.” 

In  these  days  the  demand  for  birds  or  for  humans 
whose  sole  job  in  life  is  to  “look  pretty”  is  very 
limited.  Eggs  and  action  are  needed.  There  seems 
no  good  reason  why  beauty  should  not  walk  with 
utility.  Neither  the  drone  nor  the  digging  drudge 
can  be  called  superior  members  of  society.  A  good- 
looking  worker  should  be  the  ideal — in  hens  or 
humans. 

sk 

Could  you  toll  me  what  rights  a  child  of  10  years  has? 
Our  boy  had  an  Airedale  pup  given  to  him  a  year  ago, 
and  this  Summer  he  saved  his  pennies  to  get  a  license 
for  his  dog,  and  had  it  made  out  in  his  own  name.  I 
sold  my  personal  property  a  month  ago,  and  now  the 
parties  also  claim  the  dog.  I  asked  the  lawyer  who 
drew  up  the  papers,  and  he  said  the  boy  could  take  his 
dog  when  he  got  ready  to  go,  but  he  told  the  other  party 
they  could  hold  the  dog.  so  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  The  boy  is  attached  to  the  dog  and  hates  to 
part  with  it.  A.  G.  P. 

New  York. 

THE  dog  belongs  to  the  boy,  who  has  as  much 
right  to  hold  property  as  an  adult.  We  advise 
him  to  hold  on  to  the  dog,  for  thousands  of  us  know 
just  what  such  a  dog  means  to  a  boy.  If  you,  in 
selling  your  personal  property,  included  the  dog,  the 
purchaser  might  bring  an  action  against  you  if  you 
are  unable  to  deliver.  You  of  course  know  whether 
or  not  you  included  the  dog  in  the  sale  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  property.  If  you  did  you  evidently  exceeded 
your  rights,  and  you  should  now  do  everything  to 
protect  the  rights  of  this  boy. 


* 

TWO  meetings  of  the  New  York  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Twenty-one  are  now  scheduled.  One 
is  at  Oneonta,  November  10,  the  other  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  November  20.  There  ought  to  be  a  large  local 
attendance  at  each  place.  This  committee  is  earnestly 
and  honestly  trying  to  obtain  the  views  of  farmers 
and  country  people  regarding  school  matters.  Strange 
to  say.  it  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  a  definite, 
-concrete  statement  about  the  most  important  mat¬ 
ters.  People  will  usually  talk  in  general  terms  about 
such  things,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  down  to  vital  de¬ 
tails.  We  hope  that  all  of  our  readers  who  can  pos¬ 
sibly  do  so  will  attend  these  meetings,  and  come  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  something.  Of  course,  at.  a  meeting  of 
this  sort,  where  many  things  are  up  for  discussion, 
a  long  and  complicated  speech  will  be  out  of  place. 
Think  over  what  you  consider  wrong  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  rural  school,  and  boil  your  complaint  down  to 
five  minutes.  You  will  get  a  hearing  and  respectful 
consideration,  for  the  committee  desires,  more  than 
anything  else,  just  that  sort  of  thing.  The  only 
criticism  we  have  heard  about  these  meetings  is  that 
the  patrons  and  supporters  of  the  present  rural 
school  are  put,  in  a  way,  on  the  defensive.  That  is, 
the  school  officials  outline  the  plan,  and  thus  have 
the  advantage  in  the  debate.  We  have  suggested 
that  in  at  least  one  meeting  this  program  be  reversed. 
Let  the  friends  of  the  present  rural  school  start  the 
meeting  and  outline  its  purpose.  Then  let  the  of¬ 
ficials  appear  as  critics.  To  use  a  sporting  term,  let 
the  “practical”  men  and  women  have  the  “ball”  and 
see  how  far  they  can  carry  it.  We  think  such  a  plan, 
well  organized,  would  bring  out  such  a  discussion 
as  never  was  known  before. 


Brevities 

Nature  has  tucked  away  tons  of  nitrogen  in  the 
muck  of  that  swamp. 

The  biggest  bore  to  the  peach  grower  is  the  peach 
borer. 

Tiie  latest  report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrang  shows 
them  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  still  moving  West. 

Blood  will  tell.  The  stronger  the  blood  the  higher 
the  blood  pressure  toward  the  habits  of  old  ancestors.  > 

What  objection,  if  any.  to  keeping  strawberries  fruit¬ 
ing  year  after  year  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  pro¬ 
vided  you  can  keep  them  clean?  Insects,  borers,  lice  and 
worms  accumulate  with  long  culture. 
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Co-operation!  What  Sins  are  Committed 
in  Thy  Name! 

The  Co-operative  Society  of  America,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago,  is  to  be  investigated  in  this 
State  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  violates  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  our  co-operative  laws  in  the  use  of  the  term 
“co-operative.”  It  is  alleged  that  the  concern  is  not 
co-operative  in  principle,  blit  is  organized  as  a  com¬ 
mon  law  trust.  It  sold  securities  in  this  State,  but 
did  no  other  business.  The  concern  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  with  liabilities  of  $15,000,000 
and  assets  of  $50,000.  The  officials  of  the  society  say 
they  sold  membership  t'o  SI, 000  people.  Many 
schemes  have  been  promoted  during  the  past  50 
years  in  the  name  of  co-operation  that  have  been  the 
direct  opposite  of  co-operation.  They  have  been 
organized  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  promoters. 
This  field  has  been  particularly  prolific  of  recent 
years,  and  the  proportion  of  tragedies  has  increased 
and  multiplied.  Yet  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  identify  the  false  organization  from  the 
true  one.  Real  co-operation  is  organized  and  man¬ 
aged  by  the  members  themselves  for  themselves.  The 
kind  of  alleged  co-operation  that  always  ends  in 
tragedy  is  organized  and  managed  by  self-appointed 
promoters  who  handle  the  cash,  without  the  necessity 
of  accounting  to  anyone,  and  devote  it  in  whole  or  in 
large  part  to  their  own  uses.  The  true  co-operative 
association  is  a  useful  and  helpful  agency.  1  he 
false  brand  of  it  is  always  the  source  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  loss  and  disagreement. 


Some  Observations  on  the  Milk  Strike 

One  significant  observation  about  the  milk  drivers’ 
strike,  now  well  on  in  the  second  week  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity,  is  the  utter  lack  of  consideration 
for  the  producers  of  the  milk.  The  drivers  have 
their  advocates  and  friends  in  official  circles  and 
otherwise.  The  dealers  get  their  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  public  in  text,  editorial  and  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  rights  and  interest  and  convenience  of 
the  consumers  are  fully  and  clearly  expressed.  Meas¬ 
ures  are  taken  to  protect  them  from  adulterated 
milk,  sour  milk  and  watered  milk.  They  are  even 
protected  from  the  profiteers  who  would  charge  an 
extra  price  for  milk.  This  is  not  expressed  as  a 
complaint.  It  is  as  it  should  he  in  case  the  service  is 
sufficiently  vigilant.  We  refer  to  it  only  to  contrast 
the  consideration  of  them  with  the  utter  disregard 
of  the  interests  of  the  producers.  If  a  single  word 
has  been  uttered  or  a  single  hand  raised  to  protect 
the  producers  in  this  situation,  it  has  escaped  our 
watch  for  it. 

r  he  time  of  the  men  who  produce  the  milk  was 
recently  officially  figured  at  2S  cents  an  hour.  The 
day  is  never  long  enough  for  them  to  work,  and  they 
know  no  such  thing  as  two  weeks’  vacation  on  full 
pay.  They  depend  on  a  regular  outlet  day  by  day. 
They  cannot  shut  down  one  week  and  start  up  the 
next.  The  dairyman  must  maintain  a  going  business 
in  production,  and  it  is  disheartening  to  see  his  milk 
poured  into  the  gutter  or  the  river,  as  it  has  been 
during  these  two  weeks  in  many  cases. 

The  city  driver,  with  no  skill,  no  education,  no 
special  preparation,  gets  substantially  a  dollar  an 
hour  for  eight  hours  a  day.  He  limits  his  output 
and  demands  increased  wages  and  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  with  full  pay.  Eleven  thousand  of  them  pro¬ 
pose  to  keep  80.000  farmers  idle,  and  keep  10,000.000 
people  without  milk.  They  have  intimated  that  they 
want  some  ^f  the  big  money  going  into  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk. 

Up  to  five  years  ago  the  dealers’  average  spread 
between  the  producer  and  consumer  was  5%  cents 
per  quart.  Everyone  complained  that  this  was  too 
much.  This  spread  was  the  producer’s  complaint. 
Numerous  investigations  were  held  ro  inquire  why 
(he  dealers  got  so  much.  During  that  time  the  deal¬ 
ers  apologized  for  the  high  cost  of  distribution  by 
saying  that  they  had  to  buy  all  the  milk  produced, 
and  that  the  surplus  was  handled  at  great  loss.  Now 
they  have  no  surplus.  They  make  a  manufacturer’s 
nrofit  on  all  the  milk  made  into  by-products,  and 
the  producer  gets  only  what  the  milk  is  worth  to 
make  into  these  products.  In  addition  to  this  their 
spread  between  the  producer  and  consumer  for  the 
past  six  months  has  run  from  12  to  15  cents  a  quart, 
as  against  the  5%  cents  when  they  took  the  alleged 
loss  on  by-products.  We  hold  no  brief  for  the  strik¬ 
ing  drivers.  It  is  an  economic  outrage  that  they 
should  receive  nearly  four  times  as  much  money  per 
hour  for  delivering  milk  as  the  skilled  farmer  gets 
for  producing  it:  but  the  milk  dealer  is  fighting  him 
at  the  expense  of  the  producer,  with  no  profit  to  the 
producer  in  any  event. 

One  other  observation  is  significant.  In  this,  as 
in  all  milk  disturbances,  the  local  stores  are  the  main 
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reliance  for  distribution.  No  one  worries  when  he 
can  go  around  the  corner  and  get  a  quart  of  milk  or 
a  bottle  of  cream.  The  stores  are  always  relied 
upon  in  an  emergency,  and  they  demonstrate  their 
possibilities  at  such  times:  but  when  the  trouble  is 
passed,  the  stores  are  again  eliminated  in  sections 
where  milk  is  sold  in  bottles.  The  significance  of 
this  ought  to  sink  into  the  minds  of  producers  and 
consumers  after  the  experience  has  been  re¬ 
peated  so  many  times.  The  sale  of  loose  milk 
through  the  stores  has  been  opposed  by  the 
bottle  distributors.  The  subject  was  fought  out 
in  1916,  and  settled  in  favor  of  the  stores. 
The  trade  was  then  developed  and  increased  until 
it  is  nearly  one-half  the  city  trade  in  milk.  The 
plan  then  was  to  develop  the  bottle  trade  in  stores. 
Alone  the  dealers  could  not  defeat  it.  With  the  aid 
of  the  Whitman  politicians,  including  the  late  George 
Ward  of  Little  Falls,  they  did  defeat  it.  To  esti¬ 
mate  what  the  defeat  already  cost  dairymen  would 
carry  us  into  hundreds  of  millions.  How  many  mil¬ 
lions  it  will  yet  cost,  no  one  knows,  but  we  again 
assert  the  economic  fact  that  the  distribution  of  milk 
is  a  part  of  t lie  process  of  production,  that  it  is  a 
function  of  the  farmer,  and  that  in  the  control  of 
the  wholesaling  of  milk  in  the  city  he  will  make  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  increase  the  demand  for  his 
product  and  cover  himself  in  the  legitimate  cost  of 
production. 

The  Western  Farmer’s  Day’s  Work 

Refore  a  group  of  business  men  in  Chicago  recently 
,T.  R.  Howard,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  gave  the  following  analogy  to 
illustrate  the  farmer’s  position.  The  Eastern  farmer 
will  not  fully  understand  this  method  of  husking 
corn  where  the  wagon  is  driven  through  the  field  and 
the  ears  are  snapped  off  and  thrown  into  the  wagon, 
but  he  can  easily  imagine  other  jobs  to  fill  out  the 
14-hour  day : 

“Through  my  long  years  of  experience  on  the  farm  I 
have  come  to  consider  this  season  the  most  charming  of 
the  year.  It’s  the  time  of  the  shortening  day  and  the 
lengthening  night.  I  know  full  well  what  it  is  to  be 
awakened  in  the  Iowa  night  by.the  flapping  of  the  blind, 
the  crow  of  a  rooster,  or  the  soughing  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees  outside  the  window,  and  to  note  that  it  is  darker 
than  it  was  an  hour  or  two  before  or  when  I  went  to 
bed.  I  cannot  see  my  hand  before  me.  It  is  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  night.  Instantly  I  know  that  that  darkest 
hour  is  the  time  when  I  should  rise  and  go  to  work. 

“It  is  the  night’s  darkest  hour  when  the  farmer  gets 
up.  He  takes  his  lantern  and  goes  to  the  barn.  He 
feeds  his  stock.  He  milks  his  cows.  He  curries  and 
harnesses  his  team.  He  goes  to  the  house  and  eats 
breakfast,  all  before  there  is  yet  the  first  rosy  tint  of 
dawn  in  the  east. 

“Breakfast  over,  the  farmer  hitches  the  team  to  his 
wagon  and  rattles  off  downhill,  across  the  bridge,  and 
up  the  road  into  the  cornfield.  He  pauses  for  it  to  get 
a  little  lighter  ;  he  cannot  yet  see  his  row.  And  while 
he  is  putting  his  sideboard  over  and  getting  his  coat  off 
he  listens.  From  every  direction  there  comes  the  sound 
of  other  corn  wagons  going  to  other  cornfields.  Soon 
there  reaches  his  ear  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  ears 
against  the  sideboards — the  cadence  of  the  corn — that 
corn  which  is  converted  into  the  gold  and  silver  of  com¬ 
merce  and  manufacturing  and  industry.  Where  in  all 
the  world  is  there  another  song  to  equal  it?  Before 
noon  the  farmer  brings  in  his  load,  and  another  at 
night. 

“We  are  in  the  dark  hour  just  now.  But  it  is  time 
for  us  to  get  up  and  get  our  lanterns,  whether  we  be 
farmers  or  manufacturers  or  business  men.  We  want  to 
get  those  chores  done,  and  our  breakfast  over,  for  morn¬ 
ing  is  close  at  hand.  Let’s  put  on  an  extra  sideboard 
and  grease  up  the  old  wagon  this  morning,  for  we  have 
got  the  biggest  job  we  ever  had  ahead  of  us  in  America. 
It  is  going  to  take  the  energy  and  the  faith  of  the 
American  farmer  combined  with  the  energy  and  faith  of 
the  American  business  man  to  put  it  over.  But  we  have 
just  one  common  interest — service  to  the  whole  people. 

“As  a  farmer  of  this  country,  I  ask  you  business  men 
to  join  with  us  in  the  procession  toward  national  pros¬ 
perity.” 

The  Crowded  City  Life 

The  population  of  New  York  City  is  reported  at 
5.753,751,  the  area  327  square  miles;  that  gives 
17,595  persons  to  each  square  mile,  or  about  27  to 
each  a  ere.  On  one  business  block  in  the  lower  part 
of  New  York  is  a  building  of  20  stories  which  is  said 
to  house  during  the  day  about  11.000  people.  It  is 
visited  during  each  24  hours  by  nearly  150.000  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  and  go  through  its  halls  and  elevators. 
That  gives  something  of  an  idea  of  the  way  human 
beings  are  jammed  together  on  this  island  of  Man¬ 
hattan.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  close  packing 
has  developed  human  sympathy  or  kindly  feeling. 
There  is  very  little  of  the  neighborly  feeling  which 
is,  or  formerly  was,  found  in  most  country  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  City  life  is  a  battle  for  food  and  shelter 
and  amusement.  The  latter  becomes  a  necessity  as  a 
result  of  the  exciting  and  nervous  existence  which 
most  city  people  go  through.  In  the  country  most  of 
us  can  find  ample  amusement  in  our  own  homes,  but 
the  ordinary  city  home  is  more  like  four  narrow 
walls  wedged  into  a  great  box  in  which  men  and 
women  eat  and  sleep.  The  modern  city  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  new  race,  a  new  strain  of  the  old  race,  and  each 
generation  removes  it  a  little  further  from  the  orig¬ 


inal  stock  which  is  being  preserved  in  the  country. 
This  development  is  not  a  healthy  one.  It  is  the 
same  old  growth  and  tendency  which  has  in  years 
past  broken  down  civilizations  and  broken  national 
power.  Thoughtless  people  may  rejoice  in  the  growth 
of  cities,  and  take  great  pride  in  their  development, 
but  when  this  growth  is  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  it  is  the  indication  of  a  national  disease. 
Our  cities  are  already  too  large.  We  should  be  far 
better  off  if  many  of  them  could  be  scattered  into 
smaller  towns  back  at  the  water  powers  and  nearer 
the  producers. 


The  South  and  the  Cotton  Crop 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  South  Carolina 
believes  that  the  boll  weevil  which  made  its  first  serious 
inroads  this  year  on  that  State’s  cotton  crop  will  prove 
a  great  blessing.  He  declares  that  this  pest  will  help  to 
drive  the  farmers  away  from  the  disastrous  one-crop 
system  which  for  generations  has  been  a  drawback  to 
the  South,  and  for  that  reason  should  be  welcomed  by 
everyone  who  is  conversant  with  the  agricultural  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  State  and  desires  its  advancement. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Commissioner  Harris  attended  a 
convention  of  farmers  in  New  Orleans  and  caused  con¬ 
sternation  when  he  said :  “I  say  in  all  seriousness, 
gentlemen,  that  if  we  could  bottle  up  a  goodly  supply 
of  these  boll  weevils  and  distribute  them  liberally 
throughout  the  cotton  belt  we  would  deserve  to  be  hailed 
as  public  benefactors.”  He  then  explained  his  reason  for 
holding  those  views,'  the  gist  of  which  was  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  growers  would  thereby  be  forced  to  go  in  for  crop 
diversification,  producing  their  own  food  supplies  and 
become  no  longer  absolutely  dependent  on  cotton. 

To  this  writer  Mr.  Harris  a  few  days  ago  expressed 
these  same  opinions.  “The  farmers  of  South  Carolina,” 
he  said,  “will  now  be  unable  to-  obtain  the  usual  credit 
the  banks  hitherto  have  allowed  on  prospective  cotton 
crops ;  moreover,  the  ravages  of  the  weevil  this  year 
have  shown  our  farmers  the  folly  of  relying  on  a  single 
cash  crop  and  purchasing  their  food  from  Western 
States.  A  result  of  this  year’s  destructive  visitation  of 
the  boll  weevil  and  the  activities  of  our  cotton  associa¬ 
tion  in  pleading  with  the  farmers  to  reduce  their  cotton 
planting  operations  will  be  a  largely  decreased  acreage 
in  cotton  next  year,  and  a,  widespread  determination 
among  our  farmers  to  abandon  the  one-crop  plan,  two 
vitally  important  steps  our  agricultural  leaders  are  advo¬ 
cating. 

“It  is  strange  and  it  is  pitiful,”  continued  Commis¬ 
sioner  Harris,  “that  those  who  have  a  practical 
monopoly  in  the  production  of  one  of  the  world  neces¬ 
sities  should  be  required  to  live  under  conditions  of 
privation  and  often  of  want  and  be  brought  at  intervals 
to  a  period  of  bankruptcy  and  even  of  starvation.  The 
production  of  cotton,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  con¬ 
tinuous  and  increasing  prosperity  to  the  South,  has  been 
the  cause  of  economic  slavery  and  has  led  not  only  the 
producer  but  the  entire  South  into  recurrent  shadows 
of  disaster.  The  reason  for  this  unfortunate  develop¬ 
ment  is  plain.  We  have  produced  cotton  not  as  a  busi¬ 
ness,  but  as  a  gamble.  We  have  put  all  the  land  pos¬ 
sible  into  cotton  without  any  regard  whatever  to  our 
ability  to  cultivate  or  pick  it  properly,  and  with  no 
thought  of  cost.  In  urging  reduced  cotton  acreage.  I 
have  in  mind  objections  advanced  to  the  effect  that  a 
considerably  reduced  cotton  acreage  and  extensive  crop 
diversification  in  the  production  of  food  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  would  bring  about  such  a  surplus  of  food 
and  feed  grown  that  there  would  be  no  demand  for  it. 
One  thing  is  certain,  if  we  grow  a  surplus  of  cotton 
there  will  not  only  be  no  demand  for  cotton,  but  it  will 
break  down  the  price  of  all  cotton.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  surplus  of  food  for  man  and  beast  than  no  food  at  all. 
But  there  will  be  a  market  in  the  South  for  all  the 
surplus  food  and  feed  that  we  can  produce.  We  can 
feed  the  hogs  and  the  cattle,  and  we  can  sell  the  surplus 
hogs  and  cattle  in  the  cities.  That  problem,  however, 
is  far  away.” 

Mr.  Harris  says  that  in  the  40  years  of  his  experience 
as  a  farmer  cotton  has  never  been  sold  at  a  profit  to  the 
producer,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1917  1918 
and  1919. 

“While  it  is  obvious  that  no  country  can  prosper  or 
progress  without  a  contented  farming  class.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  keep  that  fact  ever  before  the  people.” 
the  Commissioner  continued.  “Commercialism  has  been 
pampered,  and  our  ‘infant  industries’  have  been  cod¬ 
dled.  but.  whenever  one  wishes  to  raise  his  voice  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  one-sidedness  of  such  government  and 
to  appeal  for  more  attention  to  our  agricultural  interests 
he  is  frowned  upon  as  one  who  raises  class  issues. 

“It  should  be  as  plain  as  the  nc  f>  upon  one’s  face 
that  if  the  producers  fail  or  decline  to  produce  they  be¬ 
come  consumers,  and  the  larger  the  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  the  shorter  the  division  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Agriculture  is  the  base  upon  which  the  entire  structure 
of  the  wealth  of  our  country  is  built.  Cripple  agricul¬ 
ture  and  you  cripple  whatever  depends  upon  it.  I  say 
with  the  assurance  that  the  statement  will  meet  with  a 
sneer  in  some  quarters  that  cotton  has  always  been 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  it  has  brought.  I  mean 
to  say  that  it  has  actually  cost  more  to  produce  than  it 
has  brought  upon  the  market.  That  is  what  has  kept 
the  South  one  year  behind — the  farmers  being  forced  year 
after  year  to  borrow  money  to  grow  the  next  year’s  crop. 
We  have  been  behind  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
and  have  been  kept  down  so  long  we  have  assumed,  as 
a  kind  of  second  nature,  an  air  of  commercial  humility. 
That  is  unfair  to  ourselves  and  unjust  to  the  crop  we 
produce.  Those  who  make  up  the  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  producing  cotton  take  into  consideration  merely  the 
planting,  the  cultivating,  the  harvesting.  Tlmy  do  not 
give  due  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is 
entitled  to  just  as  high  a  grade  of  living  as  the  best  paid 
mechanic — even  more  so.  for  he  takes  his  chances  in  a 
lottery.  wiHt  th°  fickle  seasons,  while  the  mechanic  lias 
a  powerful  union  to  make  his  future  measurably 
secure.”  E.  o.  DEAN. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


Some  years  ago  I  worked  for  a  farmer 
in  a  Western  State.  I  was  a  student  at 
an  agricultural  college,  but  funds  ran  out, 
and  so  I  “accepted  a  position”  to  clean 
up  the  harvest,  cut  corn  and  dig  potatoes 
in  order  to  earn  the  “few  paltry  dollars” 
needed  to  finish  the  college  term.  On  the 
same  farm  was  a  law  student  from  the 
university  like  myself,  financially  stranded 
and  willing  to  dig  an  educational  life  pre¬ 
server  out  of  the  soil.  A  year  or  so  ago 
I  heard  a  college  professor  advise  his 
students  never  to  take  a  farm  job  for  less 
than  $75  per  month,  and  to  be  sure  and 
demand  “the  rights  of  labor.”  This  bud¬ 
ding  young  lawyer  and  I  worked  for  $18 
a  month  and  board,  and  as  for  “the  rights 
of  labor,”  we  put  in  13  hours  a  day,  with 
nothing  except  lack  of  daylight  to  prevent 
a  longer  day.  'And  we  could  make  the 
$18  go  further  along  the  road  to  knowl¬ 
edge  than  any  $50  my  boys  ever  spent  at 
college.  We  made  a  pair  of  “educated 
hired  men,”  and  I  fear  we  put  more  spav¬ 
ined  science  and  lubricated  law  into  local 
circulation  than  was  good1  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  “A  little  knowledge  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing,”  and  we  young  fellows  felt  that 
we  must  sustain  the  reputation  of  college 
and  university !  I  think  now  that  part 
of  the  obstinate  objection  to  “education” 
which  common  people  held1  at  that  time 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  such  fledglings  as 
we  were  to  show  off  our  small  and  shop¬ 
worn  stock  of  knowledge 
much  paint ! 

***** 

It  was  comparatively  easy  in  those  days 
to  paint  the  wonders  of  “science.”  Al¬ 
most  everything  “went,”  for  there  was  no 
such  general  spread  of  information  as  we 
have  today.  '  When  a  farmer  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  cornered  you  on  some  farm  prob¬ 
lem  you  could  generally  get  out  of  it  by 
talking  about  bacteria,  nitrogen  or  “com¬ 
bustible  gases.”  That  put  you  up  a  tree 
where  the  farmer  with  his  stout  club 


“No,  dinner  ain’t  ready  yet.  When  it 
is  you’ll  be  called.” 

“1  don’t  care  if  they  be;  they  can  wait! 
They  don’t  have  to  work  on  this  farm.  ” 
“Don’t  you  come  soft-sawdering  ’rounc 
me.  Get  out  of  my  kitchen  till  I’m 
ready.” 

“You  make  me  think  of  that  gray 
rooster  shufflin’  ’round  them  hens.  He 
won’t  do  no  more  shufflin’  anyway.  Now 
get  out!” 

*  *  *  * 

A  lawyer  knows  when  to  be  diplomatic, 
and  a  scientist  knows  when  to  be  silent, 
so  when  the  boss  came  back  we  never 
intimated  that  we  had  heard  the  conver¬ 
sation.  The  boss  was  a  good  actor : 

“She  ain’t  quite  ready  yet.  The  stove 
didn’t  draw  good,  and  she’s  taking  extra 
pains  with  that  egg  gravy.  You.  know 
that  gray  rooster  that  yelled  so  under  my 
window  every  morning?  Well,  the  wife 
don’t  sleep  good,  and  that  rooster  kept 
her  awake.  So  I  killed  him,  and  the  wife 
is  doing  a  fipe  job  on  him  for  dinner.  You 
can  smell  him  now.  The  more  work  you 
do,  the  more  appetite  you’ll  have  for  din¬ 
ner!” 

That  seemed  sensible,  and  we  made  that 
saw  eat  sawdust  until  the  woman  came 
to  the  door  and  blew  a  blast  on  the  horn 
which  must  have  been  heard  in  town.  I 
think  a  whisper  would  have  called  us  in. 
We  washed  hands  and  faces  in  the  shed 
and  walked  in.  There  was  the  gray 
rooster — no  longer  gray,  but  brown  and 
steaming  on  a  big  platter.  Around  him 
were  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  turnips, 
We  put  on  too  squash  and  egg  gravy  with  hot  corn  bread, 
while  the  fragrance  of  an  apple  pudding 
was  wafted  in  from  the  kitchen. 

“Now  then,  John  Eaton,  if  you  can’t 
say  grace  with  a  thankful  heart  over  that 
dinner,  you  don’t  deserve  a  thing.  That 
rooster’s  bothered  me  all  Summer.  Now 
he’s  gone  I  just  thought  I’d  celebrate  his 
going!” 

Of  course,  I  might  have  told  this  lady 
that  she  was  just  reverting  back  to  primal 
instincts.  That  was  probably  the  way 
her  ancestors,  far  back  in  the  stone  age, 


could  not  get  at  you,  and  in  all  history  the  fUt  when  they  obtained  full  control  over 


soldier  on  the  heights  has  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  valley  man.  The  former  can 
roll  stones  or  big  words  down  at  his  an¬ 
tagonist,  while  the  other  lacks  the  engine 
required  to  throw  stones  back.  Much  of 
this  is  changed  now  through  the  great  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge.  The  “educated 
hired  man”  would  have  a  job  to  fool  the 
boss  with  big  words  in  these  days.  When 
I  was  a  college  student  I  knew  an  edu¬ 
cated  man  who  said  that  America  would 
commit  national  suicide  by  establishing 
colleges  where  any  boy  or  girl  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  scientific  education.  lie  said 
knowledge  was  power— a  useful-  tool  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  selected  leaders,  but  a 
dangerous  toy  in  the  hands  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  He  claimed  that  putting  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  minds-  of  most  people 
would  be  as  dangerous  as  giving  the  ordi¬ 
nary  child  a  horn,  of"  gunpowder  to  play 
with.  He  claimed  that  what  he  called 
the  common  man  would  not  be  fit  to  make 
use  of  scientific  power  for  10  generations 
at  least.  Studying  the  “classics”  and 
dead  languages  was  safe  enough — but  sci¬ 
ence  was  too  dangerous.  I  wonder  what 
that  man  would  think  could  he  come  back 
today  and  see  the  books  which  my  children 
are  studying  in  high  school.  These  chil¬ 
dren  are  having  a  stronger  course  in 
science  than  I  had  at  college,  and  thev 
do  not  try  to  inflate  it  with  super-heated 
air.  as1  I  confess  that  I  did.  I  have  lost 
track  of  my  young  lawyer  friend,  but  if 
he  has  been  able  to  keep  up  the  ingenious 
legal  traps  he  sprung  on  that  farm,  he 
must  be  some  highly  luminous  legal  au¬ 
thority  by  this  time. 

*  *  *  *  * 

One  day  the  rain  came  down  in  floods, 
and  we  could  not  cut  corn.  So  the  boss, 
urged  by  his  wife,  led  us  out  to  the  wood¬ 
shed  for  a  day’s  work  in  the  dry  timber. 
The  young  lawyer  and  I  got  on  the  sal¬ 
ami  the  boss  split  and  piled.  The  result 
was  a  pile  of  dry  wood  which  pleased  the 
woman  so  well  that  she  brought  out  a 
pan  of  cookies  for  us  to  eat.  Why  is  it 
that  lovely  woman  will  never  stoop  to 
folly  when  it  would  be  most  appreciated? 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  this  lady  to 
take  some  of  the  sweetness  out  of  those 
cookies  by  standing  with  her  hands  on 
her  hips  and  remarking  to  her  husband : 

“I  suppose  you  great  lazy  things  can’t 
do  a  thing  unless  your  stomach  is  kept 
full !” 

We  worked  on  until  the  young  law¬ 
yer’s  sharp  ear  detected  the  faint  echo  of 
the  12  o’clock  .whistle  in  the  town  some 
miles  away.  That  meant  dinnertime,  and 
when  you  are  young  and  ambitious  and 
have  -been  sawing  wood  all  the  forenoon, 
the  dinner  horn  has  a  sweet  sound.  Not 
one  of  us  dared  to  “knock  off”  and  go 
into  the  house  until  we  were  called,  but 
the  young  lawyer  and  T  made  things  lively 
for  the  farmer.  I  discussed  the  scientific 
aspect  of  the  feeding  problem  in  a  way 
that  would  startle  the  modern  expert.  At 
any  rate,  I  think  I  made  it  clear  that 
carbohydrates  and  protein  are  absolutely 
essential  in  the  life  of  a  hired  man.  The 
young  lawyer  quoted  legal  decisions  to 
prove  what  breaking  a  contract  means, 
and  then  he  proved  that  12  o’clock  was 
the  contract  hour  for  dinner.  Finally  the 
farmer,  with  the  air  of  one  who  takes  his 
life  in  his  hands,  walked  in  the  back  door 
to  investigate. 

*  *  ❖  £  * 

Probably  the  highest  art  of  conversa¬ 
tion  is  to  make  one  side  of  it  so  emphatic 
that  you  do  not  need  to  hear  the  other 
side  in  order  to  have  a  full  understanding. 


their  annoyers.  The  feeling  had  simply 
jumped  over  thousands  of  years  at  the 
call  of  that  rooster.  But  who  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  remind  the  cook  of  such 
things?  And  what  a  dinner  that  was! 

*  *  $  $  * 

As  I  looked  up  from  my  writing  some 
instinctive  feeling  seemed  to  assure  me 
that  history  was  about  to  repeat  itself. 
The  Japanese  boy  had  an  accumulation 
of  water  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
Hose  was  surely  rubbing  her  little  stom¬ 
ach — -and  there  can  be  no  mistaking  that 
satisfying  fragrance  whic-Ji  is  wafted  in 
from  the  kitchen.  There  are  three  big, 
well-browned  birds  in  the  pan  on  the 
stove,  and  my  daughter  has  just  popped 
a  big  apple  pudding  into  the  oven  !  And 
then  I  remember.  Those  erring  Red  hens 
have  just  come  back  from  the  Vineland 
egg-laying  contest.. and  I  remember  what 
I  said  should  be  done  with  them  as  soon 
as  they  came.  The  folks  have  taken  me 
right  at  my  word.  College  life  was  evi¬ 
dently  too  much  for  these  birds.  Two 
years  ago  I  sent  20  pullets  to  the  contest, 
and  we  thought  we  had  several  world- 
beaters.  Now  nine  of  them  come  crawl¬ 
ing  back.  Eleven  of  the  20  died.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  these  died  on  the  nest, 
but  such  a  death  is  hardly  as  honorable 
as  the  death  of  a  soldier  on  the  battlefield. 
These  birds  nearly  won  the  leather  medal 
this  year.  One  of  them  laid  195  eggs  as 
a  pullet  and  165  as  a  hen,  which  is  not  so 
bad.  but  as  a  pen  these  Reds  of  mine 
ranked  95  in  a  total  of  100  pens.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  that  means  95  from  the  top  and 
not  from  the  bottom.  The  record  for  this 
past  year  was  1.252  eggs,  with  an  average 
of  about  13  laying.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  thousands  of  flocks  in  the  count- 
try  which  will  average  less  than  that. 
The  nine  Lens  which  came  back  to  us  gave 
the  record  as  shown  below : 


Egg  record. 

1920. 

1921. 

Bergen  Co.  Belle . 

.  .  92 

S6 

Hope  Farm  Beauty... 

.  .  153 

10S 

Wcaremus  Rose  . 

.  .  195 

165 

I’ollyanna  . 

.  153 

91 

Red  Head  . 

139 

Charity  . 

114 

Cave  Girl  . 

.  138 

104 

Crimson  Rambler . 

.  120 

185 

Queen  . 

127 

Total  . 

1,119 

Average  . 

124 

Such  birds  have  no 

place  in 

a  public 

exhibition.  Most  of  them  are  drones,  and 

there  is  only  one  place  where  they  will 
shine.  Three  of  them  have  entered  that 
place.  We  now  see  them  in  the  roasting 
pan.  One  hour  from  now  the  pan  will  bo 
empty.  Our  folks  want  to  roast  one  of 
the  remaining  drones  and  send  it  to  the 
boy  at  college.  I  hardly  know  about  that. 
The  Chinese  believe  that  by  eating  the 
heart  of  a  tiger  one  may  gain  great  cour¬ 
age  and  skill.  If  that  principle  is  true,  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  feeding  a  roasted 
drone  to  a  student.  But.  at  any  rate, 
when  those  three  fat  hens  come  to  the 
table  and  fall  apart  under  Mother’s  skill¬ 
ful  knife  it  will  be  the  most  successful 
moment  of  their  lives.  That  big  apple 
pudding  will  stand  at  the  other  end  of 
t he  table,  and  in  between  will  be  potatoes, 
turnips,  onions  and  tomatoes,  with  a  dish 
of  genuine  Southern  gravy  to  lubricate  the 
passage.  The  trouble  with  these  Reds  was 
that  at  the  egg-laying  contest  they  were 
like  square  pegs  in  round  holes.  Here  on 
the  table  they  will  exactly  fit  into  the  hole 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth. 
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Plenty  of  Potash 

After  all  the  years  of 
Potash  Hunger 
the  opportunity  has  come  to 
buy  Potash  at  very  low  prices 

IN  order  to  take  advantage  of 
these  low  prices  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  telling  your  dealer  what 
you  will  require  so  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time  to  import  the 
Potash. 

The  right  kind  and  amount  of 
fertilizer  is  a  great  help  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  crop  production. 

A  fertilizer  high  in  Potash,  4  to 
10  per  cent,  improves  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  all  crops. 

Great  quantities  of  Potash  have 
been  removed  from  the  soil  in  the 
past  six  years.  Now  is  the  time 
to  restore  it  at  small  cost. 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE, ^POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  ;New  York 

POTASH 


PAYS 


My  great  re- 

We  never  heard  what  the  farmer  said,  but  gret  is  that  you  cannot  be  here  to  sample 


his  wife  was  very  distinct: 


these  birds. 


II.  w.  c. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30tli  Street,  New  York 
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Killing  Honey  Locust 

I  wish  to  know  how  to  dispose  of 
locust  tree  roots.  I  have  given  these 
roots  all  the  abuse  I  know  of,  but  they 
are  like  whiskers — the  more  you  cut  them 
the  faster  they  grow.  P-  D- 

New  York. 

The  honey  locust  has  a  very  deep  and 
also  a  very  extensive  root  system.  It 
also  has  an  immense  amount  of  vitality, 
and  sprouts,  or  pollards,  will  spring  ui 
immense  numbers,  not  only  from  the 
roots  when  wounded,  but  from  the  stumps 
as  well.  Besides  this,  the  dead  1’oots  will 
remain  in  the  ground  for  a  great  many 
years  before  decaying,  while  the  sharp 
thorns  on  the  branches  make  them  dis¬ 
agreeable  things  to  handle.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  there  is  neither  a  royal  road 
nor  a  lightning  express  leading  to  suc¬ 
cess  along  the  desired  lines.  But  the 
trees  may  be  killed  by  removing  all 
suckers,  cutting  all  root  sprouts  below 
the  surface,  girdling  the  trees  completely 
and  thoroughly  late  in  June,  and  allowing 
them  to  stand  until  the  following  season. 
Then  the  earth  is  removed  from  around 
the  trunks  and  they  are  cut  far  enough 
below  the  surface  so  that  the  stumps  will 
never  interfere  with  the  plow.  If  the 
trees  are  already  freshly  cut  the  stumps  j 
may  be  killed  by  piling  plenty  of  brush  j 
upon  them  and  burning  them,  care  being  ! 
taken  to  see  that  all  sprouts  are  cut 
several  inches  below  the  surface.  If  the 
stumps  are  dead  they  may  be  removed 
either  with  a  powerful  stump-puller,  if  one 
is  available,  they  may  be  blown  out  by 
dynamite,  or  they  may  be  cut  off  below 
the  surface  and  the  roots  pulled  out  or 
broken  off  whenever  touched  by  the  plow. 
It  is  just  a  case  of  keeping  everlastingly 
at  it  and  never  allowing  green  leaves  to 
appear,  for  each  green  leaf  puts  its  just 
proportion  of  new  life  into  the  sprout. 

C.  o.  ORMSBEE. 


Training  Dewberries 

I  had  two  dozen  dewberries  sent  to  me 
last  Spring.  I  planted  them  in  two  rows 
5  ft  apart;  now  I  find  them  running  all 
over.  Would  it  be  best  to  train  them  on 
a  wire  fence  now  or  wait  until  Spring. 
IIow  high  should  the  fence  be?  A.  w. 

Saugatuck,  Conn. 

The  usual  method  of  training  dewber¬ 
ries  by  the  market  growers  is  to  tie  the 
canes  up  in  the  Spring  to  poles,  like 
Lima  beans.  Allow  two  or  three  canes  to 
grow  and  leave  them  on  the  ground  all 
Winter,  as  they  might  get  killed  if  tied 
up  in  the  Fall.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
off  cut  out  the  canes  to  the  ground,  and 
train  the  young  canes  in  along  the 
rows  so  that-  clean  cultivation  may  pro¬ 
ceed.  But  never  let  too  many  grow,  and 
keep  out  suckers  in  Summer.  Do  not  al¬ 
low  the  tips  to  root  unless  you  want  more 
plants.  Dewberries  will  root  at  tips  like 
raspberries,  but  I  find  that  root  cuttings 
make  better  plants.  w.  F.  massey. 

To  Florida  by  Automobile 

Wife  and  I,  her  brother  and  wife,  are 
planning  ft  trip  to  Florida  this  ^  all.  \>e 
expect  to  go  by  way  of  Washington,  D. 
C„  and  figure  on  making  the  trip  in  an 
automobile.  I  would  like  to  see  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  story  of  some¬ 
one  who  has  made  the  trip  that  way.  e 
plan  to  start  about  the  first  of  November. 
Is  that  too  early  or  late?  We  plan  on 
doing  part  of  our  own  cooking  on  the 
road.  What  kind  of  a  stove  do  we  need? 
We  expect  to  stay  at  hotels  at  night.  We 
would  like  to  have  the  story  of  how  the 
other  fellow  did.  I  think  that  ill  in¬ 
terest  a  good  many  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

Ohio. 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  turn  this  over 
to  readers  who  have  made  the  trip.  No 
doubt  some  of  our  folks  have  traveled  that 
way,  and  can  tell  us  how  they  got  on. 

Another  Remedy  for  Poison  Ivy 

I  read  all  the  advice  given  on  poison 
ivy,  but  really  have  not  met  one  person 
who  has  tried  my  inexpensive  remedy.  I 
used  to  take  ivy  poisoning,  even  if  the 
wind  would  blow  in  my  direction  when 
passing  it,  and  certainly  would  swell  up 
beyond  recognition,  and  did  not  kuow 
what  to  do  with  myself.  Lead  water, 
and  everything  else,  would  not  relieve  me. 
but  someone  told  me  to  take  a  sweat  and 
that  worked  wonders.  T  take  a  bed  sheet, 
wet  it  thoroughly  with  cold  water,  un¬ 
dress,  wrap  myself  in  same  and  then  have 
blankets  wrapped  over  a  wet  sheet;  cover 
face  and  all.  and  sweat  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  It  certainly  is  a  mean  dose,  but  in 
two  hours  I  was  ready  for  a  shave.  J.  P. 


“Is  this  a  fast  train?”  the  salesman 
asked  the  conductor.  “Of  course  it  is,” 
was  the  reply.  “I  thought  it  was.  Would 
you  mind  my  getting  out  to  see  what  it  is 
fast  to?” — Sonora  Bell. 


THERE  is  neatness,  fit  and  comfort  in  full  measure 
in  Goodrich  Rubber  Footwear,  and  above  all,  a 
WEAR  that  surpasses  anything  you  ever  enjoyed. 
That  is  why  60,000  dealers  recommend  Goodrich 
and  why  it  is  first  choice  with  millions  of  rubber 
footwear  users. 


THE  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 


RIGGS 

A  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GUAliU  AXES  enabled 
to  earn  living  or  enter  agricultural  college.  I-arge  farm 
in  the  Berksliirew.  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  are  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction. 
Students  taught  lo  DO  things  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake,  manly,  ambitious  boys.  Write  for  Booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster  Lakeville,  Conn. 


Makes  New  Prices 

All  Sizes  Lower.  2  H-P.(waa 
Kerosene  or  Gasoline.  6  H.p  ( was 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  K.  L.  „  p  ,• 
Carload  fgt.  to  PBG.  **  P*  (watt 
Write  for  CATALOG  - 


$59)  Now  $39.95 
180)  Now  119.90 
362)  Now  249.00 
30  H-P.  (was  1091)  Now  699.80 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

1897  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

1897  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


5A  Horse  Blankets 
SA  Motor  Robes 


Storm  King  Horse  Blankets 

■Horsemen  know  the  5A  Storm  King.  It  has 
been  their  favorite  over  thirty  years.  Gener¬ 
ous  in  size,  comfort  and  wear. 

WILLIAM  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


One-piece 

Piston 

Bings 


reduce  fuel  consumption 

Because:  they  are  individually 
cast  from  a  special  gray  iron  that 
retains  its  tension,  elasticity,  and 
vitality  under  all  the  intense  heat 
and  terrific  stress  and  strain  of 
piston  ring  service.  Gill  Piston 
Rings,  under  all  conditions  and  for 
thousands  of  miles,  exert  an  all- 
around,  uniform,  leakless  contact 
with  the  cylinder  walls.  They  hold 
all  of  the  fuel  in  the  combustion 
chamber  where  all  of  it  can  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  power.  Where  there 
are  Gill  Rings  there  is  no  waste. 

THE  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
8300  South  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

November 

November  woods  are  bare  and  still ; 

November  days  are  clear  and  bright ; 
Each  moon  burns  up  the  morning’s  chill; 

The  morning’s  snow  is  gone  by  night; 
Each  day  my  steps  grow  slow,  grow  light, 
As  through  the  woods  I  reverent  creep, 
Watching  all  things  lie  “down  to  sleep.” 

I  never  knew  before  what  beds, 

Fragrant  to  smell,  and  soft  to  touch. 
The  forest  sifts  and  shapes  and  spreads : 

I  never  knew  before  lien1  much 
Of  human  sound  there  is  in  such 

bow  tones  as  through  the  forests  sweep 
When  all  wild  things  lie  “down  to  sleep.” 

Each  day  I  find  new  coverlids 
Tucked  in,  and  more  sweet  eyes  shut 
tight  ; 

Sometimes  the  viewless  mother  bids 
Her  ferns  kneel  down,  full  in  my  sight; 
I  hear  their  chorus  of  “good  night”  ; 

And  half  I  smile,  and  half  I  weep 
Listening  while  they  lie  “down  to  sleep.” 

November  woods  are  bare  and  still ; 

November  days  are  bright  and  good  ; 
Life’s  noon  burns  up  life’s  morning  chill : 
Life’s  night  rests  feet  which  long  have 
stood  ; 

Some  warm,  soft  bed,  in  field  or  wood. 

The  mother  will  not  fail  to  keep, 

Where  we  can  lay  us  “down  to  sleep.” 

- HELEN  IUTNT  'ACKSON. 

* 

Wiiat  was  the  best  and  most  practical 
Christmas  gift  you  ever  received?  Was 
it  bought,  homemade,  useful  cr  orna¬ 
mental?  One  reader  once  told  us  that 
the  most  satisfactory  Christmas  present 
she  ever  had  was  a  pair  of  buckled  arctics, 
which,  enabled  her  'to  get  to  the  henhouse 
and  around  the  dooryard  during  a  cold, 
snowy  season  without  cold  or  wet  feet. 
We  thought  that  her  husband  ought  to 
have  provided  the  arctics  in  any  case, 
and  charged  them  to  farm  upkeep,  with¬ 
out  their  masquerading  as  a  Christmas 
gift.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gift  was 
prompted  by  personal  solicitude  and  af¬ 
fection.  which  are  the  basis  of  a  true 
Christmas  gift.  Which  would  give  you 
the  most  pleasure,  the  gift  you  really 
needed,  or  some  unexpected  pleasure  that 
was  not  a  necessity? 

* 

A  bakery  near  cur  office  shows  a 
labor-saving  appliance  that  would  be 
viewed  with  envy  by  the  mother  of  a 
large  and  hungry  family.  It.  is  a  dough¬ 
nut  making  machine,  which  cuts  the 
doughnut,  drops  it  in  a  little  compart¬ 
ment  in  a  vat  of  boiling  fat,  turns  it.  and 
when  done  flips  it  out  on  a  little  runway 
or  spout  from  which  the  finished  article 
is  removed.  The  machine  not  only  saves 
labor, .but  produces  an  absolutely  clean 
and  sanitary  article,  and  the  closed  vat 
prevents  the  usual  heavy  odor  of  boiling 
fat.  It  is  a  pity  the  machine  is  not 
planned  for  family  use. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  make 
molasses  candy  that  is  porous  or  spongy, 
like  some  of  the  commercial  forms.  We 
think  this  is  a  special  commercial  pro¬ 
cess.  but  perhaps  some  of  our  candy¬ 
making  readers  can  tell  us  about  it.  Good 
tested  recipes  for  homemade  candy  are 
always  in  request  in  the  Winter. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  peuotchie  or 
Mexican  kisses  is  very  good.  We  think 
the  original  recipe  called  for  pecans,  but 
walnuts  or  hickorynuts  are  excellent,  and 
usually  less  expensive :  Cook  three  cup¬ 
fuls  of  light  brown  sugar  with  one  cupful 
of  milk  until  it  reaches  the  soft  ball 
stage ;  that  is,  the  candy  will  form  a  soft 
but  firm  ball  when  dropped  in  cold  water. 
Add  a  teaspoonful  of  butter,  take  from 
the  fire,  flavor  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla,  and  then  stir  in  a  cupful  of 
broken  nut  meats.  Turn  out  on  a  shal¬ 
low  pan,  well  buttered,  and  mark  into 
squares  with  a  buttered  knife. 


baking  powder,  last  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiff. 

Satin  or  Light  Cake. — Two  eggs,  one 
cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  hot  water,  one 
cup  flour,  1^4  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
pinch  of  salt,  lemon  flavor  to  taste.  Beat 
yolks  of  eggs  with  half  the  sugar,  then 
add  water;  the.  remaining  sugar,  the 
flavoring  and  the  flour  sifted  with  the 


ASPIRIN 


ihe  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


9893.  Double  Breasted  Coat  with  Bell 
Sleeves,  34  to  44  bust.  The  medium  size 
will  require  4%  yards  of  material  3(5  inches 
wide,  314  yards  44.  2%  yards  54.  20  cents 


9833.  Boy’s  Blouse  Suit,  4  to  14  years. 
The  8-year  size  will  require  1%  yards  of 
material  30  inches  wide.  1%  yards  44,  % 
yard  54  for  the  trousers;  2  yards  30.  1% 
yards  44,  1%  yards  54  for  the  blouse.  20 
cents. 


Velvet  and  Satin  Cake 

Velvet  or  Dark  Cake.— One  cup  grated 
chocolate  or  cocoa,  one-half  cup  of  hot 
water  over  it  to  melt  it ;  1  1/3  cups  brown 
sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  one-half  cup 
sweet  milk,  three  eggs,  yolk  and  white 
beaten  separately,  five  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one  'teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  hot.  water.  Cream  sugar  and  but¬ 
ter,  then  add  chocolate,  yolks  of  eggs, 
milk  and  soda,  two  cups  of  flour  with 


baking  powder  and  salt.  Last  fold  in 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Bake  25 
minutes  in  moderate  oven. 

MRS.  W.  M.  S. 


Controlling  Red  Ants 

Mere  is  a  sure  cure  for  the  little  pesky 
red  ants.  I  have  tried  it  and  have  not 
been  troubled  with  one  since.  Sprinkle 
cinnamon  around  where  they  come,  and  it 
will  drive  them  all  away.  *  mbs.  a.  b. 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


^  aiming !  Unless  you  see  the  name 
Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds.  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism.  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylieaeid. 


mm 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


MAKE  big  MONEY 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
lamp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 

Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 

Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
96%  air,  4%  fuel.  Absolutely  safe. 
Lights  with  match.  10  0  times 
brighter  than  wick  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
take  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  collecting.  Com¬ 
missions  paid  same  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

671  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  0. 


±11111111111  WOMANS  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIE 

1  P°WER  WASHER  S 


■■  Farmer'  Here  is  a  Real  “ 
Power  Washerbullt  especially  — 
for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a  z: 

—  ...  .  gasoline  engine  or  electric  = 

—  Power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other  — 

—  styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer.  — 

SZ  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  IS  BLUFFTON,'o  — 

aiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiinimiimiiiniimiimiiiimiii? 


Women  Agents  chip  soap  ESL’g 

,  consumer.  New  Plan.  You 

sell,  we  deliver  and  collect  directly  from  consumer. 
Agents  samples  free.  Dept.  X,  Roe  Company,  Homer,  N  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED 

Bed  Blankets,  Comfort  Batting,  Knitting  Yarn  &  Flannel  Mfg. 

Prom  your  wool  We  also  sell  direct.lWrite  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  M.  J.  CLAPPER  WOOL  MFG.,  Shippensbiiro,  Pa. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 
TURKISH  TOWEL  BATH  SETS 

1  Bath  Towel— 1  Guest  Towel— 1  Wash  Cloth.  White 
with  pink  and  gold,  or  blue  and  gold  striped  bord¬ 
ers.  Neatly  packed  in  holly  gift  boxes.  $1 .00  per 
set  or  5  sets  for  S4.S0  postpaid. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


TEA  &  COFFEE  by  PARCEL  POST 

JAMES  VAN  DYK  CO. 
50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


See  Rural  New-Yorker  dated  Novembers,  Page  1309 


100  STORES  IN  THIRTY  CITIES 


—I  will  give  $100  for  a  set  of 
dishes — pale  blue  pagoda  pat¬ 
tern  on  white  background. 
Made  about  90  years  ago  in  England. 

Am  no  collector,  but  want  to  find  this  pat¬ 
tern  to  duplicate  a  set  my  father  used  to 
have. 

Will  pay  $25  for  information  leading  to  the 
purchase  of  such  a  set.  P.  O.  Box  377. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


WHITE  FLAME 


BURNERS  make  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and  lan¬ 
terns  give  a  brilliant  white  lifrht.  No  Mantle  to 
Break.  Guaranteed  safe  and  reliable.  Delights 
every  user.  Send  Now  for  Complete  Sample. 

Postpaid  50  cts..  Stamps  or  Coin.  3  for 
$1.21.  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfactory 
Live  Representatives  wanted. 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Bldg, _  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Barrpls  2F  si.igiitly  damaged  crockery 

uancio  Hotel  Clilnawar*,  Cooklngnsre,  Aluminum  ware,  eto. 
shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, Maine 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold  — “ Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  Business  Farmer’s  Paper 

'  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 


&  --  • 


KV-  i  - -r V- V • 


Which  Side  of  the  Barn 

should  a  boy  work  on? 

Uncle  Daniel  and  his  wife  had  decided  views  upon 
this  question,  but  the  Hope  Farm  man  does  not  agree 
with  their  ideas.  He  tells  about  his  boyhood  days  on  a 
Cape  Cod  farm  in  an  interesting  story  called 

The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Barn 

ihis  is  just  one  of  the  25  good  stories  which  you 
will  find  in  the  book  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  The  book  is 
well  printed  in  good  plain  type,  easy  to  read,  and  every 
member  of  the  family  will  enjoy  these  stories  during  the 
long  Winter  evenings.  The  price  is  only  $1.50,  postpaid. 
Send  a  check  or  money  order  today  and  you  will  agree 
that  these  are  “The  Best  Farm  Stories  Ever  Printed.” 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50,  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


Name. 


Town . 

State . R.  F.  D,  or  Street  No. 


1359 
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An  Oklahoma  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

The  observance  of  Thanksgiving  has ' 
become  an  established  custom,  and  one 
which  grows  in  favor  as  the  years  go  by. 
There  are  few  American  homes  where  the 
day  is  not  observed  by  the  serving  of  an 
out-of-the-ordinary  dinner  to  the  home 
folk,  at  least,  if  there  be  no  guests  in  the 
house.  In  many  homes  the  dinner  served 
amounts  to  a  sumptuous  feast  and  one 
which  requires  much  time  and  work  on 
the  part  of  the  wife  and  mother  in  the 
preparation.  However,  wise  housewives 
are  realizing  more  and  more  the  wisdom 
of  serving  less  elaborate  yet  equally 
wholesome  and  properly  balanced  dishes, 
which  not  only  require  less  time  to  pre¬ 
pare,  but  have  the  added  advantage  of 
advance  preparation.  If  all  may  be  pre¬ 
pared,  or  partly  so,  from  one  to  three 
days  in  advance,  at  least  a  part  of  the 
morning  may  be  spent  with  the  family 
or  guests. 

The  housewife  who  decides  to  spend 
only  a  part  of  the  morning  in  her  kitchen 
may  easily  look  about  and  select  dishes 
which  may  be  made  ready,  or  nearly 
ready,  for'  the  table  some  time  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  yet  retain  a  perfectly  fresh 
taste  and  appearance.  Such  dishes  com¬ 
prise  the  practical,  plain  but  wholesome 
menu  given  below,  which  although  not 

elaborate  is  well  balanced,  not  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  since  most  of  the  food  articles 
are  available  on  the  farm,  and  all  may  be 
made  so  nearly  ready  for  the  table  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  only  'a  short  time  will  be 

required  for  preparing  the  meal. 

MENU 

Roast  Turkey  with  Dressing  and  Giblet 

Gravy 

Cranberry  Mold  Apple  Sauce 
Creamed  Corn  Mashed  Turnips  Candied 
Sweet  Potatoes 

Pickles  Bread 

Pumpkin  and  Mince  Pies  Loaf  Cake 
with  Canned  Peaches 

Coffee  Nuts  and  Red  Apples 

for  the  Children 

The  loaf  cake,  pumpkin  and  mince  pies 
may  be  baked  some  days  in  advance. 
Bread  will  keep  sweet  and  moist  if  placed 
in  closed  bread  box.  Turnips  may  be 
pared  the  day  before  and  dropped  in 
water.  Sweet  potatoes  are  parboiled  un¬ 
til  nearly  done,  pared  and  arranged  in 
bilking  pan,  sprinkled  generously  with 
sugar,  dotted  with  butter  and  set  aside, 
and  will  only  require  the  addition  of  a 
cup  of  boiling  water  and  setting  in  the 
oven  30  minutes  before  serving.  Pickles, 
apple  sauce,  nuts  and  fruit  may  be  set  in 
place,  also  the  table  made  ready  the  day 
before.  . 

If  the  turkey  is  parboiled  it  will  not  need 
to  go  in  the  boiler  before  nine  in  the 
morning.  Add  salt  to  taste  and  plenty  j 
of  water,  and  little  attention  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  an  hour  at  least.  Ingredients 
for  dressing  may  be  mixed  and  placed 
ready  for  moistening  with  liquid  from 
kettle  in  which  turkey  is  boiled.  Put 
turnips  to  cook  in  granite  or  aluminum 
stew  pan  and  potatoes  in  oven  to  brown. 
■When  turkey  is  tender  remove  to  roasting 
pan,  leaving  giblets  in  kettle.  Place 
dressing  around  and  inside  turkey ;  ar¬ 
range  small  sausages  around  edge  of  pan 
and  place  in  oven  to  brown. 

For  the  giblet  gravy  use  a  pint  of 
broth  from  kettle  where  turkey  was 
cooked,  chop  giblets  and  add  ;  season  to 
taste  with  butter,  a  bit  of  pepper  and 
more  salt  if  needed.  Stir  one  heaping 
tablespoon  of  flour  (smooth)  in  half  a 
cup  of  rich  milk,  add  to  stewpan,  stir¬ 
ring  well  until  gravy  boils  two  minutes. 
When  turnips  are  tender  drain,  mash 
fine  and  season  to  taste  with  butter,  pep¬ 
per  and  salt. 

For  the  cranberry  mold,  which  may  be 
prepared  several  days  in  advance,  use 
two  cups  of  berries,  one  cup  of  sugar  and 
one-half  cup  of  boiling  water.  Boil  to¬ 
gether  until  berries  mash  easily.  Stir 
well  and  press  through  colander.  Pour 
into  low  jelly  glasses  or  molds  and  turn 
onto  small  glass  dishes  before  serving. 

To  make  delicious  pumpkin  pies,  stew 
or  steam  pumpkin  until  tender  and  quite 
dry.  Mash  fine,  and  to  each  pint  of 
pumpkin,  enough  for  one  large  pie,  use 
two  eggs,  a  scant  cup  of  sugar,  a  half 
teaspoon  each  of  ginger  and  spice,  a  scant 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  of  cornstarch  or  flour.  Beat  well 
and  add  one  pint  of  rich  milk.  Bake  with 
one  crust.  May  be  served  plain  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  meringue  made  of  the  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs,  sweetened  to  taste,  or 
a  coating  of  chocolate  may  be  used,  which 
is  preferred  by  many. 

Of  course  this  menu  may  be  changed 
or  varied  to  suit  the  fancy  or  available 
stock  on  hand.  The  high  prices  of  tur¬ 
keys  bars  this  favorite  bird  from  the 
tables  of  most  of  us,  unless  they  be  grown 
on  the  farm,  but  do  not  be  discouraged; 
a  nice  fat  hen  or  two,  a  goose,  or  even  a 
young  tender  cockerel  will  fill  the  place 
admirably.  Mashed  potatoes  may  be  used 
instead  of  turnips  and  any  available 
canned  or  fresh  fruits  may  be  used  for 
dessert. 

Mincemeat  for  making  these  and  the 
Christmas  pies  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Chop  together  3  lbs.  raisins,  1  lb.  orange 
peel,  one  dozen  tart  apples,  1  lb.  good 
beef  suet,  add  one  teaspoon  each  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  cloves,  a  quarter  teaspoon  of 
pepper.  Mix  well  and  add  6  lbs.  of  good 
beef  or  lean  pork,  previously  cooked  until 
tender,  allowed  to  cool  and  chopped  fine. 
Put  all  in  granite  stewpan,  add  1  lb.  of 
sugar  and  one  quart  of  sweet  cider,  or 
half  as  much  apple  vinegar,  diluted  with  / 


one  pint  of  water.  Stir  well  and  bring  to 
boiling  heat,  set  aside  to  cool  before  mak¬ 
ing  pies.  Half  as  much  sweet  butter  may 
be  substituted  for  beef  suet. 

Another  very  appetizing  dish  which 


water,  re-heat  by  placing  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  double  boiler  set  over  boiling 
water. 

Another  Labor  Saving  Invention.— 
Decorated  oilcloth  doilies  are  coming  into 


vanished.  Thin  starch  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  the  material  launder  al¬ 
most  as  easily  as  linen,  and  look  almost 
as  well. 

Eliminate  Rubbing  with  Soap. — Dis¬ 
solve  sliced  hard  soap  in  an  old  kettle,  with 
water,  over  a  fire,  and  dip  the  specially 
soiled  parts  of  garments  into  this  while 
it  is  still  warm,  "before  putting  clothes 
into  a  tub  to  soak.  This  saves  time  and 
patience.  G.  A.  T. 


Bordeaux  Sauce 


One  quart  chopped  green  tomatoes,  two 
quarts  shredded  cabbage,  five  small 
onions  (chopped),  two  green  peppers 
(chopped),  two-thirds  tablespoon  tur¬ 
meric,  three-fourths  tablespoon  white 
mustard  seed,  one-half  tablespoon  whole 
allspice,  one  teaspoon  celery  seed,  two 
cups  sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt,  one 
quart  vinegar.  Cook  until  done.  Can 
hot.  I  prefer  this  to  higdom. 

MRS.  J.  A.  K. 


Another  Old  Quilt ;  Name  of  Pattern  Unknown 


may  be  easily  prepared  while  cooking  the 
turkey  or  chicken  is  to  reserve  a  pint  of 
the  gravy,  and  when  ready  for  the  table 
have  ready  a  half  dozen  eggs,  boiled  hard, 
cut  in  halves  and  removed  from  shells. 
Place  eggs  in  circle  in  bowl,  pour  gravy 
over  and  send  to  table.  The  children  will 
like  this  dish.  lily  reed  york. 


Labor  Saving  Suggestions 

To  Heat  Compresses  Easily. — After  the 
cloths  have  been  once  wrung  out  of  hot 


deserved  popularity.  They  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  department  stores.  I  have  some¬ 
times  used  white  paper  napkins — the 
plain,  inexpensive  ones — as  doilies,  to 
save  laundering. 

Ironing  Mercerized  Table  Linen. — 
When  I  first  laundered  my  mercerized 
tablecloth  I  found  it  extraordinarily  hard 
to  iron.  The  goods  clung  together  and 
wrinkled  before  the  iron,  in  a  way  that 
was  exasperating.  After  that  I  tried 
starching  it  a  little,  and  the  difficulties 


Citron  Recipes 

The  following  is  a  recipe  for  citron 
preserves  I  learned  to  make  when  a  little 
girl.  I  am  now  74  years  old. 

Citron  Preserves. — Cut  citrons  in  %-in. 
slices  through  the  middle.  It  is  all  good 
but  seeds;  hold  to  light  and  you  can  see 
the  White  seeds.  Pare  and  with  pointed 
knife  pick  out  seeds,  cut  in  small  pieces 
and  boil  in  water  until  soft.  Then  drain 
off  the  water  and  for  5  lbs.  citron  add 
5  lbs.  sugar,  juice  of  one  lemon.  Put  in 
water  to  wet  sugar  well  and  cook  until 
preserved  through.  Some  add  raisins  if 
you  can  get  whole  ones,  for  seeded  ones 
make  it  dark.  This  will  not  be  bitter. 

Citron  Pickles  —Cook  in  salt  and 
water  until  soft,  then  put  in  sweetened 
spiced  vinegar  until  cooked  through. 

p.  M.  H. 


Coal”  Cash  or  “Free  Air 


Old  King  Coal  is  an  expensive  hand.  Old  Man  Air  works  for  nothing. 

It  costs  you  real  money  to  feed  the  firepot  of  a  furnace — not  a  cent  for  the 
air  that  circulates  through  the  casings.  As  air  circulation  plays  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  pipeless  furnace  heating,  why  not  set  more  of  it  to  work?  It’s  free. 

So  we  made  the  casings,  or  air  chambers,  of  the  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace  to 
exceed  all  old  rules  and  practices  in  pipeless  furnace  heating — and  the  Moncrief 
is  exceeding  all  records  for  providing  heat  at  very  low  cost. 

MONCRIEF  PIPELESS  FURNACE 


A  big  volume  of  air,  slowly  circulating 
through  your  rooms  and  around  your  fur¬ 
nace  to  be  heated  and  reheated — that  is  the 
secret  of  getting  the  heat  into  all  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  next  to  the  walls — and  getting  the 
cold  air  off  the  floors  without  causing 
drafts.  The  bigger  the  casings  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  the  bigger  the  air  circulation — and 
the  smaller  the  fuel  bills. 

This  same  big  volume  of  air  circulation, 
that  takes  all  the  heat  into  your  rooms 
keeps  the  heat  out  of  your  cellar.  You  can 
safely  keep  fruit  and  vegetables  stored 


right  next  to  a  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace 
all  winter  long. 

To  make  sure  the  Moncrief  will  make 
good  for  you,  we  set  it  up,  carefully  fit 
the  sections  by  hand,  and  prove  it  in  our 
foundry  before  shipping.  This  furnace  is 
marked  serially  to  insure  its  going  together 
in  your  cellar  in  the  same  perfect  order. 

Ask  the  Moncrief  dealer  in  your  town 
about  the  long  fire  travel  radiator,  one- 
piece  feed  section  and  many  other  points 
of  the  Moncrief  Pipeless  Furnace.  If  you 
do  not  know  who  he  is,  ask  us  for  his  name. 


.  Manufactured  by 

THE  HENRY  FURNACE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Eastern  Distributors 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  GARNER,  619  E.  14th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DEALERS:  Many  desirable  territories  are  still  open.  Write  for  the  details  of  the  Moncrief  Proposition . 
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WANTED! 

De  Laval  Milker  Agents 

The  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  and  demand  for 
De  Laval  Milkers,  enables  the  De  Laval  Company  to 
take  on  additional  agents  to  handle  their  products  in 
various  dairy  sections. 

For  any  one  who  can  meet  the  De  Laval  require¬ 
ments  and  is  willing  to  put  forth  the  effort,  an  attractive 
proposition  is  offered  which  can  be  developed  into  a 
satisfactory,  independent  and  permanent  business. 

The  type  of  agent  desired  is  one  who  has  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  dairy  business,  who  understands  dairy  cows, 
who  commands  respect  in  his  community,  and  who  can 
give  sufficient  time  to  the  De  Laval  line — in  short,  a 
man  who  can  render  the  character  of  service  for  which 
the  De  Laval  Company  is  famous  and  uphold  De 
Laval  standards  of  integrity. 

Previous  selling  experience  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  a 
large  amount  of  capital.  All  such  agents  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  familiarized  with  every  detail  of  the  business 
and  will  be  given  all  possible  assistance. 

If  you  feel  that  you  have  the  proper  requirements, 
get  in  touch  with  us  at  once 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
165  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  Without  Silage 

The  hay  crop  on  many  farms  here  was 
much  reduced  by  drought.  I  have  no 
silo.  I  can  get  wheat  bran,  middlings  or 
cornmeal  delivered  at  my  barn  several 
dollars  cheaper  per  ton  at  the  present 
time  than  I  can  hay.  I  can  get  a  small 
amount  of  good  corn  fodder  at  a  little 
more  than  half  the  price  of  hay.  Will 
Prof.  Minkler  please  tell  me  how  much 
grain  and  liowr  much  hay  or  cornstalks  it 
is  best  to  feed  to  an  average  SOO-lb.  cow 
under  these  conditions?  j.  p.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

A  grain  ration  compounded  from  corn, 
bran  and  middlings  would  be  deficient  in 
protein  and  it  would  be  necessary  for  you 
to  incorporate  approximately  15  per  cent 
of  oilmeal  and  about  the  same  amount  of 
gluten  feed  in  a  mixture  containing  the 
ingredients.  It  would  be  entirely  prac¬ 
tical  for  you  to  substitute  the  corn  fodder 
for  the  hay,  for,  under  average  conditions, 


maintain  their  flesh  and  vigor  during  the 
annoying  fly  season.  Under  the  condi¬ 
tions  described  I  should  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination  of  products :  300  lbs. 
of  corn-and-cob  meal,  200  lbs.  of  ground 
oats,  150  lbs.  of  bran,  200  lbs.  of  gluten 
feed,  150  lbs.  of  oilmeal,  with  iy2  per 
cent  of  salt  added. 

With  the  variety  of  roughage  that  you 
have  available,  particularly  since  you 
have  corn-and-cob  meal  as  one  of  your 
ingredients  in  the  grain  mixture,  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  buying  molasses  at 
its  present  cost  and  applying  it  to  your 
corn  fodder.  Its  primary  function  in  this 
instance  would  be  to  induce  the  cows  to 
increase  their  consumption  of  this  coarse 
material.  If  they  are  given  all  of  the 
several  roughages  that  you  have  identi¬ 
fied  and  that  they  will  clean  up  with 
relish  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  make 


$10,000.00 


As  low  as 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

Greatest  Value 

Money  Can  Buy 

Two  numbers.  Our  No.  0-1 
Portable  Wood  Saw,  with 
capacity  to  22  inches,  is  the 
lowest  priced  power  saw 
frame  made.  While  our  No.  4, 
which  takes  all  sizes,  offers 
more  value  per  dollar  than  you 
ever  expected.  Guaranteed 
one  year.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  for 
catalog: ;  also  wood-working 
machinery  catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
No.  S  Box  3_ Belleville,  Pa. 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL*,,,* 
.COMPOUND 


IEwtoekSSces 

TUKSl 

Trappers  and 
Collectors 

— this  season  you 
cannot  afford  to 
take  chances.  Be 
careful  where  you 
ship.  Don’t  be 

satisfied  with  low  prices — get  more  money 
by  shipping  to  BLUSTEIN  in  New  York 
—the  gateway  to  the  fur  markets  of  the 
world.  Send  us  a  trial  shipment  and  you 
will  be  so  pleased  that  you  will  never  ship 
elsewhere. 

Why  We  Can  Pay 
More  Than  Others 

We  pay  more  for  furs  than  others  because 
we  have  the  best  foreign  market.  We 
charge  no  commission,  that’s  another  6  % 
you  save.  If  requested  at  time  of  ship¬ 
ment  we  hold  furs  separate  and  advise  our 
best  price — if  not  satisfactory,  we  return 
furs  at  our  expense.  Write  at  once  for 
our  latest  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags. 

We  will  place  your  name  on  our  mailing 
list  so  you  can  keep  posted  on  the  New 
York  fur  market.  Write  us  at  once.  Our 
prices  will  surprise  you. 

David  Blustein  &  Bro. 

t  76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satislaction  or  money 
b*ck.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Is  there  a  single  book  in  the  public 
library  in  your  town  which  gives  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  farm  life  or  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  real  farm  people? 

Many  city  people  form  their  opinion  of 
farmers  and  farm  life  from  the  books  they 
read.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  good  book  picturing  real  farm 
life,  with  its  mixture  of  bright  and  dark 
sides,  in  every  town  or  grange  library. 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  is  a  well-printed 
224-page  book,  containing  25  interesting 
stories  of  farm  life  and  country  people. 
Many  consider  it  the  best  book  of  country 
life  which  has  ever  been  published. 

Ask  for  this  book  at  your  library,  and 
if  it  isn’t  there  tell  them  they  ought  to 
have  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  book  your¬ 
self,  and  it  will  give  those  not  familiar 
with  farm  life  a  better  understanding  of 
real  country  people. 

Mary  people  are  making  a  present  of 
this  book  to  city  friends  or  to  their  town, 
grange  or  school  library,  and  it  is  always 
considered  a  welcome  gift. 

The  price  is  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  with 
a  cheek  or  money  order. 

^•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■aBBaBaaaBBBBBai 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen. — Enclosed  find  $1.50,  for  which 
mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm 

Has  Made  Average  Over  12,000  Pounds  Milk  and  700  Pounds  Butterfat  Per  Year 
for  10  Years,  Now  16  Years  and  Eight  Months  Old. 


bright,  crisp  fodder  is  superior  in  feeding 
value  to  bay  when  fed  to  dairy  cows,  and 
properly  supplemented  with  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion. 

I  should  feed  an  800-lb.  cow  yielding 
2,500  lbs.  of  milk,  8  lbs.  of  this  grain  mix¬ 
ture,  and  iu  addition  would  allow  her  all 
of  the  corn  fodder  that  she  would  clean 
up  with  relish.  This  would  vary  from  10 
to  15  lbs.  per  day. 

It  might  be  to  your  advantage  to  secure 
some  beet  pulp  to  supplement  both  your 
corn  fodder  and  your  grain  ration.  Re¬ 
cent  investigations  conducted  by  the  dis¬ 
tributors  of  beet  pulp  have  prompted  them 
to  suggest  that  6  lbs.  of  beet  pulp  might 
properly  replace  10  lbs.  of  hay  in  a  ration 
intended  for  dairy  cows.  Beet  pulp  in 
itself  is  a  concentrate,  but  on  account  of 
its  bulk  and  palatability  it  is  claimed 
that  it  can  profitably  replace  a  portion  of 
the  hay  under  existing  conditions. 


any  special  inducements  to  have  them 
consume  an  added  amount  of  corn  fodder. 
Moistened  beet  pulp  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  suited  for  use  under  these  conditions. 
While  it  is  low  in  energy  value  as  com¬ 
pared  with  corn  or  hominy  meal,  it  does 
increase  the  palatability  of  its  accom¬ 
panying  ration ;  likewise  it  affords  suc¬ 
culence  that  is  fundamental  for  maximum 
production.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
beet  pulp,  however,  for  much  less  than 
$40  per  ton.  It  is  best  fed  after  being 
moistened  12  hours  previous  to  feeding 
time.  In  case  you  feed  as  much  as  15 
lbs.  of  the  moistened  beet  pulp  per  cow 
per  day  I  should  add  100  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  the  grain  mixture  that  I 
have  proposed. 


l/fst  the  hair  £o  with  the  hi 
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Street  or  R.  F.  D. 

Postoffiee  . . . 

State  . 
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Attractive,  handsome  Fur  Coats, 
Wraps,  Scarfs,  Robes  made  to 
order  from  Horse,  Cow,  Calf, 
Skunk,  Muskrat  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  on  it  Save  50*  by  using 
your  own  furs.  Prompt,  exact, 
economical  service. 

Free  Catalog 

Don't  order  any  fur  garments  this  year  until 
you  have  seen  our  new  32-page  catalog  that 
shows  styles,  gives  sizes  and  prices,  shows  also 
how  to  prepare  skins  for  shipping.  Send  your 
name  for  this  free  booklet 

Custom  Fur  Tanning 
Fur  Manufacturing 

Also  taxidermv  work.  Large  and  small  game, 
birds  and  fish  mounted.  Prompt  service, 
expert  attention. 

c 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co,  w. 
674  West  Ave.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Ration  Lacks  Protein 

I  have  Holstein  grade  cows,  and  have 
been  feeding  grain  all  Summer,  hoping  to 
keep  up  the  milk  flow.  Most  of  my  cows 
freshened  around  June  1,  and  today  I  am 
getting  a  third  less  milk  than  I  'did  iu 
July.  My  grain  ration  was  three  parts 
cob  meal,  two  parts  ground  oats  and  one 
part  cottonseed  meal,  pail  measure,  and 
cows  were  on  pasture  day  and  night.  I 
feed  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk. 
What  is  the  cause  of  such  a  large  drop? 
Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a  grain 
ration  for  Winter?  I  have  mixed  clover 
hay,  oat  straw  and  cornstalks.  Please 
include  oats  and  cob  meal  in  mixture. 
Which  would  be  more  profitable  to  feed, 
beet  pulp  with  the  grain  at  $40  per  ton, 
or  molasses  on  corn  fodder  at  $25  per 
ton?  H.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

A  grain  ration  consisting  of  corn-and- 
cob  meal,  ground  oats  and  cottonseed 
meal  in  conjunction  with  grass  was  well 
suited  to  the  existing  conditions,  but  when 
you  fed  the  same  ration  to  your  dairy 
cows  on  dry  feed  it  failed  to  provide  them 
with  sufficient  protein  such  as  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  keep  up  their  flow  of  milk. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  pasture  grass 
in  itself  is  practically  a  complete  and 
well  balanced  ration,  and  the  addition  of 
the  grain  you  supplied  enabled  the  cows 
to  increase  their  flow  of  milk  and  to 


Mock  Silage 

Will  you  give  me  what  you  consider  the 
best  milk  ration  for  Jersey  and  Holstein 
cows  5  to  10  years  old?  How  is  mock 
silage  made  in  barrels?  £.  s.  D. 

New  York. 

I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  make  mock  silage.  I  presume 
that  you  refer  to  the  use  of  shredded  corn¬ 
stalks,  properly  saturated  with  molasses 
water.  Moistened  beet  pulp  is  much 
easier  to  prepare  and  is  inorei  efficient  in 
producing  milk  economically.  1  have 
never  had  any  experience  in  making  the 
so-called  mock  silage,  and  have  never 
heard  of  anyone  who  repeated  his  experi¬ 
ment  with  any  degree  of  profit. 

For  Jersey  and  Holstein  grade  cows, 
assuming  that  you  have  no  silage  and 
that  you  are  using  mixed  hay,  a  simple 
combination  of  ingredients  would  consist 
of  :  Hominy  or  cornmeal.  300  lbs. ;  buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  200  lbs.;  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  150  libs. ;  glu¬ 
ten,  150  lbs.,  with  approximately  one  per 
cent  of  salt  added.  Feed  this  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  production  of  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  calculating  that  you  ought  to  receive 
350  lbs.  of  milk  for  each  100  lbs.  of  grain 
fed.  Much  depends  upon  the  roughage 
that  supplements  any  kind  of  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  Clover  or  Alfalfa,  or  any  of  the 
results.  Timothy  hay  is  ill-suited  for  feed- 
results.  Timothy  hay  is  illsuited  for  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows.  In  case  you  have  a  poor 
grade  of  hay,  I  should  add  100  lbs.  of  oil¬ 
meal  to  the  above  combination. 


Young  TTn  :  “I’m  taking  political 
economy  at  college.”  Old  ’Un :  “That’s 
a  useless  course.  Why  learn  to  econo¬ 
mize  in  politics?  It’s  not  being  done.” 
Toronto  Telegram. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

November  15-16 — Holsteins.  Allegany 
Steuben  Holstein  Association,  Hornell, 

N.  Y. 

November  26  —  Shorthorns.  Anoka 
Farms,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

November  30 — Berkshire  Swine.  Amer¬ 
ican  Berkshire  Breeders’  sale,  Chicago, 
Ill.  F.  S.  Springer,  secretary. 

I  think  we  would  better  stick  to  the 
sheep  business.  A  great  many  are  quit¬ 
ting  on  account  of  low  prices  for  lambs, 
mutton  and  wool.  I  have  seen  prices  as 
low  or  lower  than  at  present  Some  quit 
on  account,  of  fences ;  some  on  account 
of  dogs.  It  is  not  very  encouraging  to 
have  a  lot  of  sheep  chased  and  killed  by 
dogs.  Mv  remedy  is,  shoot  the  dogs  if  I 
catch  them  at  it.  Most  of  the  breeds  are 
good  if  given  proper  care.  I  find  for  hot¬ 
house  lambs  Southdowns  seem  to  give  the 
best  satisfaction,  and  for  late  lambs  sell¬ 
ing  by  the  pound  Hampshire  Downs  are 
larger  and  get  more  weight  and  will  give 
more  wool.  Some  want  early  lambs  and 
some  late,  but  I  find  early  lambs  pay 
best  if  one  has  good  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay.  My  sales  have  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  only  at  lower  prices  than  for  the 
last  three  years.  I  could  have  made  more 
sales,  only'  some  parties  writing  me  signed 
their  names  so  poorly  I  could  not  make 
out  their  names  and  addresses.  Several 
letters  have  been  returned'  marked  not 
known.  I  like  Jersey  cows  the  best  for 
family  use,  as  there  is  so  much  more 
cream.  Our  milk  sells  at  the  door  for 
12  cents  per  quart.  There  are  two  milk 
wagons  selling  milk  for  14c,  delivered,  but 
our  customers  come  to  the  door,  because 
they  get  good  milk.  eixis  tiger. 

New  Jersey. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  interested  themselves  in  work  to 
aid  the  dairy  owners  of  Poland.  They 
are  to  distribute  quantities  of  cottonseed 
meal  among  the  Polish  dairymen,  being 
convinced  that  a  supply  of  milk  is  fully 
essential  in  the  work  of  aiding  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Poland.  It  is  said  that  the  dairy 
industry  of  that  country  was  practically 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  cattle  for  the  army 
meat  supply.  There  ,vas  also  great  loss 
during  the  raid  of  the  armies  which  swept 
back  and  forth  through  the  country.  The 
few  remaining  cows  have  been  handled  as 
well  as  possible,  and  the  dairy  business 
is  being  built  up  once  more.  There  is 
still,  however,  a  great  lack  of  milk  and 
the  Friends  will  help  in  a  practical  way 
by  supplying  cottonseed  meal  with  which 
to  feed  the  cows.  The  polish  peasants 
have  now  learned  the  value  of  this  feed 
and  are  willing  to  use  it.  The  supplies 
sent  over  to  that  country  will  not  only 
help  revive  the  dairy  business,  but  make 
new  the  markets  in  the  future  for  this 
product.  The  work  is  being  done  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  of 
20  South  Twelfth  street.  Philadelphia,  and 
contributions  are  solicited. 

We  have  been  getting  inquiries  from 
over  a  wide  section  of  territory  and  have 
been  selling  our  surplus  stock,  including 
bull  calves,  about  as  fast  as  we  have 
them  available  for  sale".  This,  we  think, 
points  to  increased  popularity  of  the 
Ayrshire  breed,  due  to  their  economical 
production  of  milk  and  generally  hardy 
nature,  which  seems  to  permit  keeping 
them  in  good  health  with  a  minimum  of 
proper  precautions.  We  have  practically 
no  trouble  in  our  herd  at  any  time  in 
calving,  and  the  calves  are  large  and  vig¬ 
orous  at  birth,  but  we  think  the  biggest 
thing  of  all  for  ns  during  these  trying 
times,  when  farm  produce  has  been  so 
depreciating,  is  the  fact  that  the  public 
have  realized  the  value  of  Ayrshire  milk 
on  account  of  its  quality,  containing  an 
average  percentage  o'f  four  per  cent  fat, 
high  in  total  solids,  rich  in  sugar  and  al¬ 
bumen,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we 
have  pulled  through  with  a  minimum  of 
difficulty  and  loss.  This  should  be  a  word 
of  encouragement  to  all  Ayrshire  breeders 
and  a  thought  for  the  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  enterprising  dairymen. 

W.  IT.  DRULKEMTLLER. 

So  many  Poland  China  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  recent  Delaware  State  Fair 
that  it  was  necessary  Lo  build  a  new  barn 
after  all  the  entries  were  in.  According 
to  County  Agent  A.  D.  Cobb  of  Kent 
County,  the  big  blacks  were  the  hit  of 
the  fair,  and  he  writes  :  “It  looked  like 
the  corn  belt,  and  the  judge  lost  10 
ponuds.” 

“I’ve  got  a  hard  one  this  time,”  said 
the  man  who  makes  the  questionnaires. 
“What  is  it?”  inquired  the  faithful  assis¬ 
tant.  “Step  up  to  any  man  in  a  town 
that  has  been  dallying  with  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  and  ask  him  what  time  it  is.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


!• 


AYRSHIRES 


Handiest* 
safest,  most  con¬ 
venient  and  economical 
all  round  light  for  farm  and 
home;  400candle  power;  brilliant 
white  light  equal  to  20  ordi¬ 
nary  lanterns;  storm,  wind, rain 
and  bug  proof.  2  quarts  gas¬ 
oline  burns  13  hours.  Roll  it 
around;  upset  it;  won't  go  out; 
can’t  explode,  spill  or  catch  fire; 

hanprs  anywhere  at  any  angle:  no 
wieka  to  trim;  no  gmoke;  mica  rIoHc; 
no  glass  to  break;  lights  with  match; 
simple;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Height  14  in.;  weight  4  lbs;  high¬ 
ly  polished  nickel  finish.  Just  send 
your  order--no  money.  We  send 
the  lantern  and  6  extra  mantles 
by  return  mail.  Pay  the  postman 


$6.20 


wheD  it  arrives. Try  It  a  week — If  yon 
arenot  entirely  satisfied  mail  it 
back  end  we  will  return 
your  money. 


OMEXioc 

mackSAW 

Everything  complete  with  saw,  clutch,  etc., 
ready  to  put  your  own  small  (1  1-2  to  4 
h.p.I  engine  on.  Cuts  foot  a  minute.  Only 
outfit  with  adjustable  stroke, 
18  in.  to  24  in.  Also  sold 
complete  with  engine.  FREE 
Book  gives  other  exclusive 
features.  Write  today. 
AGENTS  WANTED 

DOMEX  COT"  DEPT  B1  ftOTFAIARV. 


HOTEL  PENN-POST 

31st  St.  and  8th  Xvt.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Five  minutes  from  anywhere,  Opposite  Penn.  Sta¬ 
tion.  Gen.  P.  O.  200  new  modern  rooms,  furnished 
by  Wanamaker.  SI. 50  per  day.  S9  per  week.  Turk¬ 
ish  bath  in  connection,  50c.  Telephone  514 — Chelsea 

“NEW  ERA”  MILK  TICKETS  for  MILKMEN 

are  cheapest,  most  convenient  and  aiinitary.  Samples 
Free.  Spencer  Press,  Ullery  Bldg.,  Brnttleboro,  Vt. 

pa  fill  in  good  soil,  11-room  house,  barn, 

P  An  M  ‘♦U-HCreb,  3  poultry  houses,  etc.,  main 
*  road,  near  Belmar,  $7,500.  6-acvefarm, good 

buildings,  near  Belmar,  $3,750.  Particulars  address 

SAMUEL  G.  COOKE  Route  2  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Why  Hoi  Take  Orders  For  Our  Wool  Batts 

at  your  Church  Fairs  I  Th.y  make  One  Christmas  Gifts. 
Agents  wanted.  SHARTZ-NEWT0H  WOOLEN  CO-.Oept.  M.H.mer.N.T. 


C 


SWINE 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGHW00D: 

Yearling  sows  that  have  raised  litters  this  fall,  re¬ 
bred  to  our  best  herd  boars  for  early  spring  farrow. 
$-50  to  $100.  Unrelated  service  boars,  $40  to  $75. 
Close  kin  to  the  leading  winners  at  the  largest  shows 
tins  fail.  H  C.  S  H.  B  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.Y. 


Flintstone  Berkshires 

Berkshire  pigs  make  good  feeders.  Send 
yonr  order  now  for  boar  or  sow  pigs  of 
fall  farrow.  Also  feeder  pigs  for  sale. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  -  Dalton,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Servic*  boars,  boar  pigs,  bred  and  open  gilts  of  the 
leading  type.  Good  show  record.  Cholera  immune. 

Richard  E.  Wais  -  Lebanon.  N.  J 


For  Sale— Large  Type  Berkshires 

One  No.  1  service  boar,  born  in  March,  1921,  Also 
August  and  September  sow  pigs,  Harpendings’ 
High  wood  breeding.  E.  A.  WHITFORD,  AdamsCenter.N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  1’rop.,  Mnrblcdale,  Conn. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

RICHARD  II.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-100  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

6  weeks.  $3  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Dushore,  Pa. 


Bream  Bred  Berkshires  stamina.  Priced 

to  sell.  Write  your  wants.  JN0.  C.  BREAM.  R.  4.  Bettysturg,  Pi. 


SRKSIIIRES.  Big  type  sows,  boars  and  pigsfor  sale, 
All  stock  guaranteed.  PATMOOR  FAIU1S,  lUrtfleld.  N.V 


B 


erkshlre  Pigs.  Breeders  and  feeders.  Fine  quality, 
Low  prices.  CLOVERDALF,  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y 


] 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

AYRSHIRE,  BARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our’ generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CRESTMONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  T*. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES 

Prize  winning  spring  boar  pigs  and  bred  gilts  for 
sale  at  attractive  prices.  BYRON  G.  MOON,  Troy,  N.  Y 


SlrndLy  Side  BERKSHIRE 

Pigs  8  weeks  old,  $12.  Sows,  7  months,  $85.  Service 
boars,  $85  and  8«0.  Bred  sows,  $75.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
j?  (2.  FISHER  -  Hamilton,  New  York 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

FOR  SALE— Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  regUtry  at  Farmers’  Prices.  10-wks,  to 
10-mos.  old.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

Edward  Walter  Bax  G6R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


Breeding,  Production 
and  Individuality 

Constitute  the  main  features 
in  owning  a  bull  like 
Joan’s  Raider  of  Windy  Knoll 

Sire — Windy  Knoll  Raider  of  Linda 
Vista  51149.  By  Imp.  Itchen  Red 
Raider  the  sire  of  Imp.  Border 
Raider  and  Imp.  Itchen  May  King. 
,Dam — Imp.  Donnington  Joan  6th, 
75476.-A  cow  of  good  individual¬ 
ity  and  type  with  two  A.  R.  records. 

We  now  offer  for  the  first  time  this  fine 
young  bull  born  June  25,  1921.  Well  grown 
and  right  in  every  way,  all  registered  and 
from  an  Accredited  Herd. 

A  fine  opportunity  for  some  farmer  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  best  of  type  and  breeding  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 

For  particulars  write 

Windy  Knoll  Farm,  Glen  Spey,  N.  Y 


An  Eighteen-Year-Old  Guernsey 

purchased  10  years  ago,  has  since 
dropped  9  calves.  Her  owner  now 
has,  besides  the  old  cow,  6  daugh¬ 
ters,  12  granddaughters,  5  great 
and  3  great-great-granddaughters, 
and  has  in  addition  sold  several 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  her 
progeny. 

Write  .for  information 
about  GUERNSEYS 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R-17  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


— SPECIAL  OFFER 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  two  registered  bulls  ready 
for  service  from  A.  K.  stock  on  both  sides  for  •  1  60 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  bulls  from  six  to  nine 
months  old  for  8100  Each.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Beal  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

P.  F.  staple*.  Mgr.,  East  llollUton,  Mas*. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  FOK*SA  LE 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  W rite  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DAIRY  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  SI.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulla  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SM1THVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


sired  by  Lang 

_  _ _  _  water  Ultimas 

out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawling,  N.  Y 


BULL  CALVES 


FOR  SALE-  Guernsey  Bull  No- 56621 

Bianford  Raymond  May  King.  Sire,  Florham  May 
King  (30935).  Dam,  Rockingham’s  Strawberry  (46511) 
Born  May  10,  1918.  CHARLES  FURTHMANH,  Harrison,  N.  T 


GOATS 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 


FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


Goals 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 

whose  son  sold  at  auction  for  $7,500 

0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


Fosterfieids  Registered  Jerseys  Heifers  due  from 

now  on.  Heifer  calves.  Write  FoMterfleld*,  P.  O.  Box 
178,  Morristown,  MorrUCo.,  N.  J.  Prices  reduced. 


HOLSTEINS 


3 


15  Head  Reg.  Holsteins 

7  BULLS  AND  8  HEIFERS 
J.  PATTIKY  -  -  -  Auctioneer 

Will  Sell  at  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

for  the  undersigned  at  bis  place,  about  1  \  miles  north¬ 
east  of  postoffice,  at 

COMMACK,  L.  1..  N.  Y. 

on  road  leading  to  Kings  Park,  at  1  o’clock  sharp 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1921 

Mothers  of  these  heifers  and  bulls  have  a  «  orld’s  record 
of  128  lbs.  of  butter  in  30  days,  as  heifers  with  first  calf. 
Those  attending  this  sale  from  New  York  city  or  up  state, 
should  take  Long  Island  train  leaving  Penn  Station  or 
Fla, bush  ave.  at  9.09  or  11.05  a.  in.  for  Northport  Station, 
where  transportation  to  the  sale  can  be  secured.  Terms 
Cash.  Sale  positively,  rain  or  shine.  H.  W.  WHITE 

FOR  SALE 

Ten  Perlect  Reg.  Holsteins 

3-year  old.  Due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  winter. 
Ormsby  breeding.  CHAS.  A.  HOWELL,  Howells. 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.  Erie  R.  R. 

Registered  (Spot  Farm)  Holsteins  months  oid.  20 

cows  anti  10  bulls.  JOHN  C.  REAOAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Holstein- Friesian  lleifer  and  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bl  ed  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co.(  N.V 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Young  bulls  from*  3  mos.  to  1  yr.  old  fur  sale.  1st  and  2nd 
Premiums  at  Suffolk  Countv  and  Queens- Nassau  Counties 
Fair,  Sept.,  1921.  H.  M  REEVE  &  SON.  East  Morlchas.  L.  I  .  N.  T. 


Milking  Shorthorns £?£ Bp,ued 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  t  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Waihingtonvillc.  N.  V. 

FOIL  SALE— Bull  Calve*  from  good  milking  Shorthorn 
dams.  J.  E.  BKEDLE  -  Brockport,  New  York 

Maple  Lawn  Milking  Shorthorns  ftl?  w  “ob?  out 

All  out  of  goodmilking  dams.  W.  W.  CURT  IS,  lliltoo,  H.Y 


SHEEP 


Large  Rambouillet  Rams  rams  and  ram  lamb*,  with 

Size.  Kwes  bred.  HITiKKTC.  IIEAHUSLEY,  Montour  Fall., N.Y. 
_ £ _ _ _ _ _ 

Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 
Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 
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Reg.  Hliropnliire  Yearling  Ruins.  Some  good 
Ewes.  FRED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  York 


Florham  Farm — For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 


Full  Toggenburg,  bred  to  grade  Nannies  who 
freshen  in  spring.  $80.  RANDEL,  Oxford,  Conn. 


SWINE 


Duroc  Jerseys-Orion-Cherry  King  Breeding 

Open  gilts  and  young  boars  ready  for  service.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Karl  D.  Shiner,  Orn-Moor-Karm,  Towande,!’*. 


Hampshire  Boars  j.  m.  fai?nsworthow' 


Cuba,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

of  McChord-Pathfinder  strain.  The  kind  that 
weighs  150-200  lbs.  each  at  months,  6  weeks  old. 
*10each;  8  weeks  old,  *12  each.  LAKE  VIEW 
FARM,  Newton,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


Da  a  Q  ^  Sensation,  Orion  and  Taxpayer 

U  la  vJ  V>  O  Breeding.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  PATTINGTON  &  SON,  Merritield,  N.Y. 


$6-SALE  OF  YOBKSHIRE  PIGS-S6 

8  weeks  old.  Registration  50c  extra.  Order  several. 

H.  C.  BARTON  -  South  Amherst,  Mass. 


For  Sale-  Full  Blood  0. 1.  C.  Pigs 

10-weeks  old,  *10  each.  A  few  extra  good  June 
boars,  *20.  Large,  yearling  boars,  *40.  Bred 
sows,  *35  to  *50.  Pedigrees  sent  with  each  order. 
VERNON  R.  LAFLER  Middlesex.  N.  Y. 


FERN  BROOK  FARM  w^se11 

Head  of  Duroc- Jersey  Sows  and  Boars,  Nov. 
28,1921.  All  hogs  Reg.  and  Immune.  For  cata¬ 
logue  write  FERNBROOK  FARM.  Menands  Road.  Albany,  N.Y. 


O-  I.  C,  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

88  and  $10  each  prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE  R.  I>.  8  NewvUle,  Pa 


n'  T,m.  nil",  Re*?-  ''Tee.  Choice  Pigs  either  Sax, 
Dig  lypa  II.  I,  O.  S  $11  each.  Pairs  no-akin.  Bred  from 
Slate  Fair  Winners.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  R.  t 


FOR  SALE— Keg.  Iliiinpsliire  Sheep— Kam*  A-  Ewes. 

At  all  times.  THOMAS  HASI.ETT,  Hall,  Nkw  York 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS..  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


DORSET  HORN  YEARLING  RAMS 

Also  Ewes  and  ewe  lambs.  Priced  to  sell  now. 

FOX  181. AND  FARM  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 


R 


eg.  ShropHhlre  Hum*.  1  and  2  years  old.  Wooled  to 
nose.  Bargains.  LEttOY  C.  BOW  E  It,  Ludlonville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

Also  bred  Ewes,  all  ages.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON,  Vtnice  Center,  N.T. 


P-ln  Keg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  I1AM6  and 
roroaie  EWES.  Apply  OPIUU  FARM.  Purchase,  H.  Y. 


250  Grade  Ewe8A8aiVew  r^istered  RhloP8hireB  for. 


THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington.  Vermeil 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my  show 
stock.  (We  won  twenty  five  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
prizes  in  three  shows  this  fall.)  Ten  brood  and  show 
mares  weighing  one  ton  each,  20  Stallions  and  (lilies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  I  will  arrange  to  place  one  there. 
My  stock  will  please  you.  Terms  arranged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
159  Pearl  Street  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


[ 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


German  Shepherd 


COLLIES,  AIREDALES 

OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 

T  R  A  I  N  E  1»  DOGS,  BKOOD 
Matrons,  Pups.  Send  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 
NISH  N  A  t’OLI.IE  KENNETH,  W.  K.  Watson, 
Mgr.,  Box  1745,  Macon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakland.  Iowa 


For  Sale— PolicoPuppies  MEAD 


Sired  by  an  imported  dog. 

Amknia,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Profitable  Pets  !  burg  and  Nul 

Harness.  $5.  Special.  Herd  of  4.  $50 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 


|  MILK  STOCK  DOES.  $15-  Toggen- 
-  ‘ -  — 1  '7ubian  bred,  $30  ? 

MAKE  USEFUL 

LL0T0  GOLDS  BORO.  R.  2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


FERRETS  any  Quantity 


TRIM MAl.’S  PET  SHOP. 
289  West  Main  Street 


Stamp  for  reply. 

ROCHESTER,  H.  Y. 


ppnnPTA  EitherColor  nrSex.  Single  pairs  or  doz 
r  Lnnt  I  d  lots.  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10c- 
I  1. 11  It  W  ■  w  c  H  Kecfer  jfe  Co.,  Greenwich,  O. 

FFDDrTC  For  bunting  and  killing  rats.  Instrua- 
rtnKt  I  a  tion  book  and  price  list  free. 

a  LEVI  FABNSWOISTH,  Hew  Load.*,  Oldo 
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Barkers 

Animal 
Tonic 


N, 


-Ui X. i  / 


Look  for  the  Red,  White  and  Yellow  Box 

1‘iUj’U  *' *»»•  Don't  mistake  it  for 

a  food— it  unt!  It  s  a  Tonic— full  of  just  the  sort  of  high  grade 

ingredients  that  will  make  Horses,  Cattle,  Hog.  and  Sheep  glad 

needIhlTy  ”  *1^0  ?CV,en*Jr  °f  knowing  just  what  an  animal 

needs  has  made  Barkers  Animal  Tonic  the  very  best  thing  of  its 

kind  ever  put  together.  So  sure  are  we  of  this,  that  if  you  can’t 
notice,  in  a  short  time,  how  much  good  it  has  done  your  stock, 
back  goes  your  money  to  you.  Buy  it  this  convenient  way— 

A  Big  Package  for  60  Cents 

Bags— $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.75  and  $7.00 

Pails— $1.50  and  $2.70 

Then,  too,  don’t  forget,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year _ 

BARKER’S  SPECIAL  POULTRY  REMEDY 

^■PPe*1*er»  Tome :  and  Stimulator — and  of  especial  benefit  this 

month.  Priced  as  follows— 20-cent  packages  up  to  $10  Bags. 

Barker’s  Roup  Remedy,  30  cents 

All  Barker  products  sold  with  a  moneu- 
back  guarantee.  Sold  and  recommended  by 

Drug,  Grocery  and  General  Stores 

Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by 

Barker,  Moore  &  Mein  Medicine  Company 

Makers  of  the  famous 

BARKER’S 
Horse  and  Cattle  Powder 

United 

Profit  Sharins  Coupons 
in  each  Package 


Color  Your  Butter 

"  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read  ! 

Before  churning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


NELSON 

'Tank  Heater 

Burns  cobs,  straw,  wood  or  * 
coal.  Heats  twice  as  fast  as 
others.  No  welded  seams  to 
leak  or  rust.  No  fire  danger. 

Ashes  easily  removed. 

Keeps  Water  at  70o 

Stock  drink  more,  gain  faster.  Soon 
pays  for  itBelf  in  greater  gains  and 
bnwer  milk  yields.  Agents  wanted.  / 

Hudson  Mfg.  Company  HQ  Write  for 
Minneapolis  ifl  Free  Catalog 
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voTr  f  Iand  Pnces  may  well  turni 

■VW'J ?<•  in  uattDntl”n  to  the  opportunities  to  be  found 

J".-hese  two  older  Provinces  of  Canada.  Here,  close  to  im- 
t-o  n!Tf,rSe,iCltles  g,rea]  mdustrial  centers— with  all  the  conveniences 
,  :r\  0  found  in  any  land  anywhere,  are  farms  which  maybe  bought  at 

cases' ^fchnaHfghrDrice9?ornfirf  3re  reti?n*’  independent-in  many 
r\^  cases  ncn.  liign  prices  for  all  farm  products,  izood  market**  all  t hi 

r  conven*ences  of  old.  well-settled  districts,  beck^o^invlatigate? 

A  Wonderland  of  Opportunity  for  the  Pioneer. 

If  your  means  will  not  permit  you  to  buy  an  established  farm 
Ontario  and  Quebec  offer  great  fertile  regions  where  the  nioS 
c?*jhew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family— where  prosperity  and 

^  ptmDk«nCew  l°  be  Yon  by  those  who  will  put  forth  the  effort 
Every  branch  of  agriculture  may  be  followed  in  these  Provinces" 
dairying  and  stock  raising  are  particularly  successful. 

toMSSJ'StoSSSifiy  ac- write  D«’artment  °f 

O.  G.  RUTLEDGE,  301  E.  Genesee  Si.,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Supplementing  Silage 

About  a  year  ago  you  advised  me  about 
the  purchase  of  10  cows  to  milk  all  of 
last  Winter.  I  did  so  well  that  I  bought 
20  more.  My  milkman  (the  private  re¬ 
ceiver  of  my  milk)  has  caller!  for  more 
milk  all  Summer,  and  especially  the  last 
six  weeks.  This  has  necessitated  the 
feeding  of  silage,  both  out  of  the  field  and 
out  of  the  silo  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
fear  it  will  not  last  all  Winter.  I  filled  two 
silos  of  about  125  tons  this  Fall,  but  30 
head  are  making  a  big  hole  in  it.  I 
bought  a  carload  of  Alfalfa,  but  this  will 
not  arrive  until  late  November.  Wbat 
can  I  feed  to  take  place  of  silage  ( ■when 
it  is  all  fed  up)  to  keep  up  my  flow,  in 
connection  with  my  present  grain  ration 
of  Alfalfa  meal,  hominy,  gluten,  oilmeal, 
cottonseed  meal,  cornmeal,  molasses? 

New  Jersey.  '  a.  e.  d. 

If  it  is  your  observation  that  you  will 
not  have  enough  silage  to  carry  your  cows 
through  the  Winter,  then  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  forthwith  you  reduce  their  daily 
allowance  of  silage  and  that  you  use  some 
moistened  beet  pulp  to  supplement  the 
succulence.  It  might  be  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  one  generous  feeding  of  silage  once  a 
day  and  use  .the  moistened  beet  pulp  for 
the  other  feeding.  It  is  my  experience 
that  a  combination  of  silage  and  beet 
pulp  under  these  conditions  will  produce 
better  results  than  would  obtain  in  case 
you  utilized  all  of  the  silage  previous  to 
incorporating  moistened  beet  pulp  in 
your  daily  ration.  There  is  something 
about  beet  pulp  that  apparently  increases 
the  palatability  as  well  as  the  digestibility 
of  its  companion  products.  On  account 
of  its  relatively  high  percentage  of  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate  it  seems  to  correct  min¬ 
eral  deficiencies  often  attending  assembled 
mixtures. 

I  notice  that  you  have  included  some 
molasses  in  the  ration  you  are  now  using. 
No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  both  hominy 
and  cornmeal  provide  a  more  economical 
source  of  energy  at  the  existing  prices 
than  does  molasses,  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
assume  that  the  molasses  will  replace 
succulence.  Under  average  conditions 
one  can  scarcely  afford  to  purchase 
Alfalfa  meal,  although  under  existing 
high  freight  rates  it  has  been  pointed  out 
in  certain  instances  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
buy  Alfalfa  meal  than  it  is  to  obtain 
Alfalfa  hay.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
more  tons  of  Alfalfa  meal  can  be  shipped 
in  a  single  car  than  prevails  with  baled 
hay. 

I  am  assuming  that  you  are  using  the 
same  grain  mixture  that  was  suggested 
a  year  ago,  although  it  is  possible  that  a 
readjustment  in  prices  might  justify  you 
in  modifying  the  formula.  However,  the 
feeds  that  you  have  identified  are  espe¬ 
cially  well  suited  for  use  in  feeding  your 
herd  under  the  conditions  named. 


tractive  to  the  birds.  The  succulence  that 
would  result  from  the  mere  sprouting  of 
barley  intended  for  use  in  feeding  dairy 
cows  would  be  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
There  would  be  a  vast  difference  between 
wet  brewery  grains  and  barley  sprouted 
in  this  manner. 

I  note  that  you  have  silage,  which  in 
itself  will  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of 
succulence.  The  corn  stover  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  suitable  roughage.  The  addition 
of  bran  would  increase  both  the  palat¬ 
ability  and  the  efficiency  of  your  grain 
ration,  which  lacks  bulk  and  variety.  I 
should  prefer  a  ration  consisting  of  500 
lbs.  of  hominy,  400  lbs.  of  ground  oats, 
300  lbs.  of  oilmeal,  300  lbs.  of  bran,  300 
lbs.  of  gluten,  200  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal, 
with  two  per  cent  of  salt  added.  You 
could  replace  some  of  the  hominy  or 
gtound  oats  with  ground  barley  if  vou 
have  this  product  on  hand.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  ground  barley  would  be 
far  more  desirable  than  the  sprouted 
barley. 


Feeding  Grade  Holsteins 

Will  you  furnish  me  with  a  balanced 
ration  for  my  herd  of  10  grade  Holsteins? 
I  can  obtain  the  following  grains :  Corn 
and  cob  meal,  ground  oats,  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  standard  bran,  gluten  feed,  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal.  This  is 
to  be  fed  in  connection  with  Alfalfa  bay 
and  cut  cornstalks  for  roughage,  j.  l.  y. 

New  Jersey. 


Feeding  Sprouted  Barley 

On  page  1240  you  say  that  wet  brewery 
grains  are  of  great  value  in  production  o‘f 
milk  when  they  are  properly  supplemented 
with  corn  or  hominy.  Would  it  pay  to 
take  barley,  soak  it  and  allow  it  to  sprout 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  poultry- 
men  sprout  oats,  and  then  feed  the 
sprouted  barley  to  the  cows?  Would 
that  be  the  same  as  wet  brewery  grains? 
I  am  feeding  silage,  corn  stover  and  for 
grain  a  mixture  of  700  lbs.  gluten,  300 
lbs.  oilmeal,  500  lbs.  hominy  and  500  lbs. 
ground  oats.  If  barley  sprouted  in  the 
above  manner  is  equivalent  to  brewery 
grains,  do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  in¬ 
clude  thorn  in  my  feeding  ration? 

New  York.  c.  w.  e. 

The  reason  why  wet  brewery  grains 
are  useful  as  an  ingredient  for  a  grain 
ration  intended  for  dairy  cows  is  because 
the  proportion  of  protein  to  starch  has 
been  modified.  The  protein  has  been  in¬ 
creased  and  the  starch  content  substan¬ 
tially  reduced.  The  mere  sprouting  of 
barley  would  not  result  in  this  same  re¬ 
arrangement  of  constituents.  In  fact,  a 
number  of  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  the  comparative  value 
of  sprouted  and  unsprouted  materials, 
and  the  conclusions  are  unanimous  that 
the  sprouting  does  not  add  or  alter 
materially  the  total  feeding  value  of  a 
product  like  barley  or  oats. 

The  reason  why  oats  are  usually 
sprouted  for  use  in  poultry  feeding  dur¬ 
ing  Winter  is  because  they  provide  a 
succulent  feed  that  is  palatable  and  at- 


I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  include  both  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  in  your  ration  for  dairy  cows,  al¬ 
though  it  is  true  that  middlings  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  induce  more  chewing  of  the  cud 
by  the  cow  during  her  process  of  regurgi¬ 
tation.  They  are  relatively  expensive 
when  one  considers  that  under  existing 
conditions  middlings  are  likely  to  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  screenings.  As¬ 
suming  that  it  is  your  desire  to  utilize 
some  of  all  of  the  products  you  have  men¬ 
tioned,  I  suggest  the  following  combina¬ 
tion  :  250  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  100 
lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  gluten,  100 
lbs.  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

With  Alfalfa  and  cornstalks  for  rough- 
age  your  cows  ought  to  produce  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  milk  from  these  materials. 
The  addition  of  beet  pulp,  even  if  fed  only 
once  per  day,  would  have  its  advantages 
since  you  have  no  silage  or  mangel  beets. 
The  beet  pulp  should  be  moistened  for  10 
or  12  hours  previous  to  feeding;  1  lb.  of 
the  dry  beet  pulp  will  require  from  3  to  5 
lbs.  of  water  for  saturation.  Feed  ap¬ 
proximately  1  lb.  of  this  grain  mixture  for 
each  314  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per 
day.  If  the  cows  are  thin  in  flesh,  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  corn  or  hominy 
meal. 


Ration  with  Yeast  Grains 

I  desire  a  ration  for  my  dairy  herd, 
using  dried  yeast  grains,  24"  per  ce"nt  pro¬ 
tein,  corn  and  cob  meal,  bran,  etc.  My 
roughage  will  consists  of  corn  fodder  anil 
mixed  hay,  about  75  per  cent  Timothy 
and  20  per  cent  clover,  j.  j>.  r. 

Maryland. 

Available  yeast  or  vinegar  grains  will 
scarcely  yield  as  much  as  24  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein.  They  are  relatively  high  in  fiber, 
more  or  less  unpalatable,  and  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  assume  that  they  will  replace  the 
straight  brewery  or  old-fashioned  corn 
distillery  grains  in  a  mixture  intended 
for  cows.  However,  if  they  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  reasonable  figure  they  can  be 
used  to  a  limited  extent  in  your  mixture. 
The  following  combination  where  your 
roughage  consists  of  corn  fodder  and 
mixed  hay  is  recommended :  250  lbs.  of 
yeast  grains,  300  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal ; 
100  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal. 

If  you  can  secure  shelled  corn  instead 
of  ear  corn  it  would  be  well  to  replace 
the  corncobs  with  wheat  bran,  for  with 
dry  yeast  grains  constituting  25  per  cent 
of  the  mixture  you  would  be  providing 
all  of  the  bulk  or  roughage  that  will  be 
necessary.  While  this  mixture  would  not 
be  particularly  palatable  it  ought  to  en¬ 
able  your  cows  to  produce  an  average 
yield  of  milk. 
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Standardized  Henhouses 

Construction  of  henhouses  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  me  at  this  time.  J  am  a  foreman 
for  a  well-known  shoe  company  in  the 
mechanical  department  in  building  homes, 
and  am  now  building  henhouses,  of  which 
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Upper  Front  and  Muslin  Ventilator 

GO  are  completed  and  25  more  to  be  built. 
The  picture  gives  the  style  adopted,  a 
10x12  structure  for  40  hens,  three  square 
feet  for  each  hen,  good  ventilation  and 
light,  also  sun.  The  sketch  may  help 


Section  of  Standardized  Henhouse 

some  readers.  These  henhouses  are  being 
built  at  the  new  village  of  131  homes  in 
one  years’  labor. 

The  materials  are:  9 — 2x4 — 12  ft.;  23 
2x4—10  ft.;  160  ft.  flooring;  195  ft.  roof 
boards;  100  lineal  ft.  1x4  pine;  200  lineal 
ft.  Vax2  battens;  sash  to  fill  opening  22x 
108  in.;  2  squares  roofing;  1  pair  hinges; 
nails,  3  lbs.  20,  20  lbs.  8,  3  lbs.  6,  1  lb.  4. 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.  w.  H.  M. 


Grain  for  Little  Chicks 

Two  or  three  times  M.  B.  I).  has  recom¬ 
mended  feeding  hard  grain  to  baby  chicks 
as  a  preventive  of  bowel  trouble.  1  wish 
lie  would  give  particulars  of  the  method 
of  feeding.  What  does  it  consist  of?  Is 
it  fed  for  a  few  minutes  several  limes  a 
day,  the  same  as  dry  mash?  When  1  can 
get  it  I  mix  100  lbs.  pin-head  oafs,  200 
lbs.  fine  cracked  corn  and  200  lbs.  cracked 
wheat  for  a  hard  grain  feed,  but  very 
likely  this  would  need  to  be  changed  when 
no  dry  mash  is  given  with  it.  J.  W.  S. 

Brookfield,  Mass. 

Your  mixture  of  cracked  grains  for 
baby  chicks  is  a  good  one.  though  it  might 
perhaps  be  improved  a  little  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  cracked  corn.  A  con¬ 
venient.  and  easily  remembered  formula  is 
one  of  pinchoad  oatmeal,  two  of  cracked 
wheat  and  three  of  cracked  corn.  Corn  is 
believed  to  be  somewhat  superior  to  wheat 
as  a  “growing  feed,”  and  it  also  has  the 
positive  advantage  of  being  cheaper.  Bill¬ 
head  oatmeal  is  pretty  expensive  for  any 
but  the  baby  chicks,  but  oats  appear  to 
have  some  virtue  that  the  other  grains 
lack.  What  It  is  no  one  knows,  but  cer- 
tainly  young  animals  seem  to  show  the 
effects  of  oats  in  their  ration,  much  as 
horses  do.  Possibly  there  is  another,  and 
as  yet  undiscovered,  vitaniine  in  oats. 

My  recommendation  of  whole  grain 
feeding  for  chicks  under  four  weeks  of  age 
is  based  upon  the  belief,  gained  from  ob¬ 
servation  and  practice,  that  the  digestive 
organs  of  young  chicks  are  less  liable  to 
functional  disturbances  if  they  have  to 
assume  the  work  of  preparing  hard  grain 
than  if  given  the  easy  job  of  taking  care 
of  already  finely  ground  food.  It  may  be 
more  a  matter  of  comparatively  scanty 
feeding  if  hard  grains  are  used,  after  all, 
but  1  am  convinced  that  the  ready  filling 
of  the  digestive  tract  with  easily  eaten 
moist  mashes,  and,  to  a  hess  degrees,  of 
dry  mashes,  is  responsible  for  a  large  part 
of  the  “bowel  trouble”  from  which  young 
chicks  suffer.  When  young  chicks  or 
poults  run  with  mother  hens  and  depend 
upon  them  for  their  rations,  they  usually 
thrive,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  where  they 
find  enough  to  eat  to  keep  them  aiive. 
It  is  a  little  here,  and  a  particle  there, 
with  a  long  run  in  between.  Their  di¬ 
gestive  organs  are  never  overfilled,  and 
they  take  their  foodstuffs  just  as  nature 
prepared  them;  what  grinding  is  done,  is 
done  in  their  own  gizzards.  To  be.  sure, 
chicks  will  not  grow  as  rapidly  if  fed 
upon  hard  grain,  but  rapid  growth  at  the 
expense  of  hardiness  is  not  worth  while. 

I  have  no  absolutely  fixed  rules  for  feed¬ 
ing  young  chicks;  a  serious  handicap 
when  you  attempt  to  tell  somebody  else 
how  you  do  it.  However,  when  the  chicks 


are  about  48  hours  old  and  have  had  milk 
in  some  form  to  drink  from  the  time  that 
they  left  the  incubator,  I  give  them  a  little 
of  the  finely  cracked  grains  and  some  oat 
flakes,  these  latter  being  easily  seen  and 
quickly  picked  up  by  chicks  that  have  not 
yet  learned  what  the  other  stuff  is  for.  I 
scatter  oat  flakes  over  their  backs,  out  the 
finer  hard  grains  need  to  be  fed  in  shallow 
trays  until  the  chicks  learn  to  distinguish 
them  from  similar  appearing  stuff  that  is 
not  food.  By  and  by  I  give  them  a  little 
more.  IIow  often?  Oh,  every  once  in  a 
while.  Probably  four  or  five  times  a  day. 
As  soon  as  the  chicks  have  learned  what 
the  grain  if  for,  it  may  be  fed  in  light 
litter,  to  be  scratched  for,  but  if  the 
chicks  have  plenty  of  room  they,  will  keep 
pretty  busy  scratching,  even  if  fed  on 
trays.  No  matter  how  the  grain  is  fed, 
they  must  have  some  tender  green  stuff, 
lettuce  or  tender  clover,  or  the  like,  at 
least  once  a  day,  and  skim  or  other  milk 
always  before  them.  If  the  chicks  have 
plenty  of  room  to  run,  preferably,  by  far, 
on  clean  grass,  it  doesn't  matter  so  much 
how  generously  they  are  fed  upon  the 
grain  ;  they’ll  exercise  between  bites,  any¬ 
way. 

After  the  chicks  are  three  or  four  weeks 
old  1  add  the  standard  dry  mash  to  their 
ration.  This  is  equal  parts  of  cornmeal, 
wheat  bran,  middlings,  sifted  ground  oafs, 
and  sifted  beef  scrap.  Yes,  this  may  vary 
some,  but  that  is  about  the  mixture  used. 
The  dry  mash  is  fed  in  shallow  boxes 
having  a  grid  of  "hardware  doth’’  inside 
and  lying  on  top  of  the  mash.  Tnc  chicks 
climb  right  in  and  eat  between  the  meshes, 
while  keeping  their  toenails  worn  down  to 
a  proper  length  by  trying  to  scratch  the 
wire  out  of  their  way.  The  dry  mash 
may  now  be  kept  before  the  chicks  all  of 
the  time  and  the  hard  grains  fed  two  or 
three  times  daily.  A  little  later  the  hard 
grains  may  be  kept  in  hoppers  or  boxes 
similar  to  those  holding  the  mash,  always 
before  the  chicks.  It  is  understood  now 
that  the  youngsters  are  not  confined  to 
small  coops,  but  have  ample  runs  where 
they  can  dig  for  imaginary  angleworms 
and  run  Marathons  from  dawn  to  dark. 
After  about  five  weeks  the  youngsters 
will  eat  the  larger  cracked  corn  and  whole 
wheat.  From  about  two  months  of  age 
on  the  greater  danger  from  bowel  troubles 
being  now  over,  a  moist  mash  may  be  fed 
once  daily  in  addition  to  the  other  rations 
if  it  is  desired  to  push  the  chicks  along. 

M.  B.  I). 

Small  Eggs;  Mite  and  Lice  Killer;  Ulcer 

1.  I  have  20  hens.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
one  rooster.  During  last  March  I  found 
in  my  nests  three  or  four  small  eggs, 
one-third  the  usual  size.  I  killed  one  of 
my  hens  about  a  week  ago,  one  that  I 
thought  was  laying  these  small  eggs,  on 
account  of  her  being  too  fat.  She 
weighed  about  714  lbs.  I  picked  her  out 
as  a  slacker,  and  since  I  found  two  more 
small  eggs.  I  never  had  these  small  eggs 
before,  and  feed  very  carefully.  2.  Can 
you  recommend  me  a  homemade  louse- 
killer  and  a  homemade  mite-killer?  3.  1 
noticed  one  hen  suddenly  got  a  small 
swelling  the  size  of  a  bean  at.  the  end  of 
her  bill  or  mouth.  I  thought  it  may  be 
chicken-pox.  On  further  investigation, 
opening  her  mouth  at  the  point  indicated, 
I  found  at  the  muscle  of  her  jaw  a  hole 
had  been  eaten  about  the  size  of  half  a 
pea  by  some  disease.  T  can  see  nothing 
in  her  demeanor  or  actions  different  from 
the  other  birds.  The  swelling  is  there 
(outside) ,  and  the  hole  on  the  inside.  T 
am  applying,  first,  peroxide,  and  then 
iodine.  What  do  you  suppose  it  is,  and 
how  to  treat,  it?  T.  F.  M. 

New  York. 

1.  The  formation  of  an  egg  begins  with 
a  yolk ;  this  is  dropped  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  oviduct  from  the  ovary,  and  as  it 
passes  down  the  oviduct  becomes  covered 
with  the  white  and  then  the  shell.  Some¬ 
times  the  white  of  the  egg,  or  the  albu¬ 
men.  forms  in  the  middle  of  the  oviduct 
without  the  presence  of  a  yolk  ;  it  then 
passes  down  its  regular  course  and  takes 
on  its  shell.  In  that  way  a  small,  yolk¬ 
less  egg  is  formed,  indicating  not  over¬ 
fatness  upon  the  part,  of  the  fowl,  but 
some  irritation  near  the  middle  of  the 
oviduct  that  causes  a  pouring  out  of  the 
egg  white  when  no  yolk  is  present.  These 
eggs  are  occasionally  found  from  all 
flocks. 

2.  A  bit  of  blue  ointment  rubbed  over 
the  skin  just  beneath  the  vent  or  a  few 
pinches  of  sodium  fluoride  worked  down 
to  the  skin  through  the  feathers  are  ef¬ 
fective  louse-killers,  being  lasting  in  their 
effects.  Any  grease  or  oil  will  kill  red 
mites  if  sprayed  or  painted  over  their 
congregating  places  about  the  perches. 
Kerosene,  the  old  oil  from  your  automo¬ 
bile  engine,  melted  tallow  or  lard,  any¬ 
thing  of  an  oily  nature  thoroughly  ap¬ 
plied. 

3.  A  touch  of  pure  carbolic  acid  may 
cure  these  ulcers,  if  iodine  fails,  but  your 
present  treatment  is  good.  M.  b.  d. 


A  SMALT,  boy.  looking  rather  bewil¬ 
dered,  approached  a  policeman  and  said  : 
“Please,  sir.  have  you  seen  anything  of  a 
lady  around  here?”  “Why,  yes,”  an¬ 
swered  the  officer.  “I’ve  seen  several.” 
“Well,  have  you  seen  any  without  a  little 
boy?”  persisted  the  youngster.  “Yes.’ 
“Well.”  said  the  little  chap,  as  a  relieved 
look  crossed  his  face,  “I’m  the  little  boy. 
Where’s  the  lady?” — New  York  Globe. 
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Feed  doesn’t  change 
your  cow’s  requirement 

Your  cow  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  protein  and  heat 
and  energy  food.  Her  requirement  does  not  change  when 
you  feed  ensilage,  as  roughage,  which  is  low  in  protein 
compared  with  heat  and  energy  food,  or  clover  hay  which 
is  high  in  protein  compared  with  heat  and  energy  food. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  grain  feed  must  be  selected 
to  supply  what  the  roughage  lacks  and  that  it  must  be 
changed  when  the  roughage  changes  in  order  to  maintain 
the  nutritive  requirement  of  your  cow. 

It  is  plain  too,  that  any  one  feed  cannot  form  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  with  more  than  one  group  of  roughage,  and 
necessitates  a  feed  to  fit  each  group. 

To  maintain  the  uniformity  required  by  your  cows, 
and  utilize  all  classes  of  roughage, 

TIOGA 

J>  FEED  SERVICE 

has  made  exhaustive  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  rough- 
age  and  classified  them  in  three  groups  according  to  their 
nutritive  content  and  prepared  a  feed  to  form  a  balanced 
ration  with  each  group. 

Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  low  protein  succulent  roughage:  Silage,  Pastur¬ 
age,  Green  Fodder,  etc. 

White  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  medium  protein  dry  roughage:  Timothy  Hay, 

Mixed  Hay,  Corn  Fodder,  etc. 

Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 

to  be  fed  with  high  protein  dry  roughage :  Clover  Hay,  Alfalfa,  etc. 

With  the  right  feed  you  can  make  use  of  any  roughage  or  change 
from  one  kind  of  roughage  to  any  other  variety,  without  affecting  the 
nutritive  content  of  the  daily  ration.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which 
a  change  from  one  roughage  to  another  can  be  made,  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  milk  yield. 

How  this  is  accomplished  is  morJ  fully  explained  in  the  booklet 
" TI-O-GA  Feed  Service”  which  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Insist  on  your  dealer  furnishing  the  brand  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
that  should  be  used  with  the  roughage  you  have.  If  he  doesn’t  have 
it,  advise  us  and  we  will  see  that  ycu  are  supplied. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co# 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


f  -WHITE 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service  is 
furnished  through: 

EGATINE 

the  feed  that  makes  hens  lay 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food 

the  food  that 
makes  calves  grow 

Tl-O-GA 

Fancy  Recleaned  Seed  Oats 
Treated  for  Smut 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY— ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb.,  20c; 
kettle  roasts,  lb.,  18c;  neck  cuts,  lb.,  8c;  por¬ 
terhouse  steak,  lb.,  30c;  round  steak,  lb.,  28c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
25c:  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  25c;  salt  pork,  lb..  20c; 
sausage  lb.,  25c;  pork  loin,  lb.,  30  to  38e; 
sliced  liam,  lb.,  35  to  38c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  32c; 
brisket  bacon,  lb..  22c:  veal  chops,  lb.,  32e:  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  30c:  rabbits,  lb., 
20c;  woodchuck,  lb.,  20c;  oysters,  qt.,  00  to 
65e;  eels,  dressed,  lb.,  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  32e; 

30c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  turkeys, 

50c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30c; 
lb.,  35c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  geese  and 
lb.,  35c. 

Egg,  white,  extra,  75c;  brown,  70c; 
colors,  70c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c; 
buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  pt.,  40c;  butter, 
creamery,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  52c;  best  dairy,  52c; 
cheese,  whole  milk  cream,  lb.,  32c;  skim,  17c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Popcorn,  on  cob.  lb.,  5c;  shelled,  lb..  8c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  4%c:  maple  syrup,  gal.,  §2;  bread, 
17-oz.  loaf,  5c;  vinegar,  gal.,  45c:  chestnuts,  qt., 
35c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2.50;  walnuts,  qt.,  20c; 

red  raspberries,  qt.,  45c;  sweet  cider,  gal..  50c; 
honey,  clover,  card,  23c;  extracted,  18c, 

Peaches,  freestone,  %  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  pears, 
bu.,  $3;  dried  apples,  12%c;  citrons,  each.  10 
to  15c:  pie  apples,  qt.,  8c;  apples,  best,  peck, 
75c:  plums,  peck,  75c;  quinces,  doz.,  25c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  6  to  8c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25; 
cabbage,  white,  2c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  bu., 

$1.30:  cauliflower,  lb.,  0c;  celery,  10c:  eggplant, 
best,  15c;  medium,  10c;  kale,  80c:  lettuce,  large 
heads,  5e;  onions,  green,  bunch.  5c;  dry.  bu., 
$2.50:  potatoes,  bu..  $1.25;  pumpkins,  each,  10 
to  20c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 

spinach,  peck,  20c:  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  3e; 
Summer,  lb.,  2c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c;  tomatoes, 
ripe,  $1;  green,  80c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch, 
10c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  23c;  Spring,  lb.,  25 
to  28c;  chickens,  25  to  30c;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to 
30c:  geese,  lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  each,  75c; 
turkeys,  lb.,  40c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45  to  50c; 

chickens,  lb.,  32  to  45c;  fowls,  lb.,  32  to  45c: 
butter,  lb.,  55  to  70c;  eggs,  70  to  80c:  duck 
eggs,  80c:  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  45c, 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  pears,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2.50;  quinces,  bu.,  $2;  chestnuts,  bu.,’  $11 
to  $12. 

Beans,  dry.  bu.,  $4  to  $0;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  doz.  bunches.  30c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  60c 
to  $1:  red,  $1:  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c; 
carrots,  bu.,  75c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $1.50;  chives 
bunch.  10c;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  endive, 
doz.  heads.  35  to  50c;  garlic,  lb.,  15c;  honev, 
pt.,  35c;  Hubbard  squash,  crate,  50  to  75c; 
kohl-rabi,  doz.,  60c:  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  60c  to 
$2.25:  onions,  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.75;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  40c:  parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  peppers,  bu., 
$1;  doz.,  10  to  20c;  potatoes,  bu.,  50e  to  $1.40: 
peck.  35  to  40c;  pumpkins,  each,  5  to  10c: 


row.  $7  to  $8;  pea  and  medium,  $5.2!  ,o  $6. 
Onions,  quiet:  homegrown,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
State,  ewt.,  $2.50  to. $5. 50;  Spanish,  small  crate, 
$1.90  to  $2. 

VEGETABLES 

1  egetables.  quiet.  Artichokes,  box.  $5.35  to 
$6;  string  beans,  hamper,  $2  to  $3;  Limas,  qt., 
45  to  50c:  beets,  bu.,  50  to  80c:  doz.  bunches, 
3o  to  40c:  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  10  to  20c;  cab¬ 
bage.  100  heads.  $3  to  $5:  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  carrots,  bu..  50c  to  $1;  celery,  bunch,  30 
to  7oc;  endive,  doz.  heads,  30  to  60c;  lettuce, 
_-doz.  box,  $1  to  $1.25;  cucumbers,  hothouse, 
box,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to  60c:  squash,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$-:  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  40c;  radishes, 
fJ?z™bunches-  25  to  30c:  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50:  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $7  to  $7.50; 
turnips,  yellow  and  white,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet new  white  comb,  18  to  24c; 
lo  to  17c.  Maple  products,  inactive: 
lb.,  22  to  30c:  syrup,  gal.,  $1.20  to  $1.50. 
FEED 

Timothy,  ton,  $18  to  $20; 
to  $19.  Rye  straw,  $9  to 
ton,  carlot,  $16.75:  mid¬ 
dog.  $34;  cottonseed  meal, 
hominy,  $25:  gluten,  $30; 


white.  The  problem  of  pullet  eggs  is  quite 
serious  at  this  time  of  year.  When  sorted  out 
they  bring  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less  than  full 
sizes.  Some  shippers  still  follow  the  old  plan 
of’  mixing  them,  hoping  that  the  big  ones  will 
sell  the  little  ones,  but  these  are  discounted 
fully  as  much,  probably  more  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  because  of  the  nuisance  of  having  to  sort 
them  out.  Hotel  trade  cannot  use  pullet  eggs 
in  table  orders,  except  for  omelets.  On  the 
whole  producers  will  do  better  in  both  reputa¬ 
tion  and  returns  by  separating  the  small  eggs 
and  notifying  the  receiver  where  " 

to  fancy . 

good . 


tional  Live  Stock  Exposition.  Chicago  Ill 
\  rvvem her  *>9  -  December  3  —  Newark 
First  Regiment  Armory, 


nearby, 
ood .... 


best . . 


dark, 

sugar, 


Hay,  steady:  bulk 
clover  mixed.  $17.50 
$11.  Wheat  bran, 
filings,  $17.50:  red 

$41.25:  oilmeal,  $39;  _ _ _ ,  _ , 

oat  feed,  $7;  rye  middlings,  '$18.5(h  °  J.  W.  c7 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $6.50;  Spv,  $4  to 
McIntosh,  $5  to  $10:  bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $3. 

BEANS 

,  lbs.,  $5.20  to  $5.50:  red  kidney,  $7 

to  $8.50;  yellow  eye,  $7.50  to  $8. 

BEEF 

Hindquarters,  17%  to  18%c;  forequarters,  10% 
to  ll%c;  sides,  14  to  15c. 


White,  cnoice 
Medium  to 

Pullets  . . 

Mixed  colors. 

Medium  to  g 
Gathered,  best 

Medium  to  good . 

Lower  grades  . 

Storage  . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Market  active  on  steers,  calves  and  lambs, 
with  substantial  advances  in  most  top  grades. 
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Steers  .  6.75 


prime  veal,  100  lbs . . 


$6; 


Creamery,  best 
to  45e;  dairy,  30 


Nearby 
70  to  72c: 
36  to  38c. 


BUTTER 
47  to  48c;  good 
to  40c. 

EGGS 

hennery,  83  to  85c; 
common  to  good, 


to  choice,  36 


Bulls  .  3.50 

Cows  .  2.00 

Calves, 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep,  100  lbs 

Lambs  . 8.00 

COUNTRY  DRESSED 
Calves  in  very  large  supply, 
and  prime  pigs  scarce. 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Hothouse  lambs,  each . 

Pork,  80  to  100  lbs.  each . 

100  to  150  lbs.  each . . 

LIVE  POULTRY 
Receipts  large,  but  only  a  few 
loaded  early  in  the  week,  so  that 
a  whole  was  strong. 
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Poultry  Show, 

Newark,  N.  ,T. 

December  6-S — New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  forty-seventh  annual 
meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  .T. 

December  (i  -  9 —  Springfield  Poultry 
l  I u-b,  annual  exhibition.  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium,  Springfield,  Mass. 

December  7-!)  —  American  Pomological 
Society,  thirty-eighth  annual 
Toledo,  O. 

January  30-12,  1022  —  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  annual  meeting, 
Murphy  Hotel,  Richmond.  Va. 

January  11-13— New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

February,  22-24  —  Eastern 
New  York  State  Horticultural 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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lambs 
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gathered,  choice, 
oo  to  65c;  storage, 


feed, 

meal. 


radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25- 
30  to  50c;  rutabagas, 
bunch,  50c;  turnips,  bu., 

Hay. — No.  1.  ton.  $24 
3.  $16:  Timothy,  $24. 
wheat,  $11. 

ROCHESTER 


doz.  heads, 
80c;  sage, 


oc;  romaine, 
bu.,  75  to 
40  to  50c. 

No.  2,  $18  to  $20;  No. 
Straw. — Rye,  ton,  $13; 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay. — Timothy.  No.  1,  $30  to  $31;  No.  2  $28 
J'’  Ko.  3.  $25  to  $26;  clover  mixed,  $25  to 
$28.  Straw.— Rye,  $26  to  $27:  oat,  $18  to  $19. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran.  $22  to  $22.50:  middlings,  $23  to 
$-8:  red  dog,  $39;  mixed  feed.  $23  to  $28;  gluten 
$34;  cottonseed  meal,  $45  to  $47:  linseed 
$44;  dried  beet  pulp,  $29. 

ONIONS 

Nearby,  bu.  box,  $2  to  $3:  Connecticut 
best.  100  lbs..  $5.25  to  $5.50;  lower 
?3.  io  to  $4, 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler.  100  lbs..  $1.85  to  $1.90:  Green 
to°$3  25".  *2  t0  '•210:  s'veet  P°tatoes-  bbl.,  $3 

DRESSED  POULTRY 
Native  roasters.  35  to  40c:  fowls  28 

31  to  32c; 


Fowls,  best  . 7. . .  . 

. .*.  -.26 
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Fair  to  good . 

© 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

. 16 

(a) 

Ducks  . 

(3) 

G<„ese  . 

@ 

@ 

Turkeys  . 

cars  were  un- 
the  market  as 


.28 

.23 

.26 

.17 

.28 

.28 

.35 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

M  ith  the  approaching  Thanksgiving  season 
more  interest  is  shown  in  turkeys.  Fowls  and 
chickens  dull.  Frozen  broilers’  held  at  high 
figures.  Receipts  of  geese  are  increasing. 

@ 


Valley, 

grades, 


Turkeys,  best  . 

. 45 

Common  to  good . 

. 30 

Chickens,  choice,  lb.. 

. 38 

Fair  to  good . 

. 25 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

. 17 

Ducks  . 

. 30 

Squabs,  doz . 

-  4.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair . 

-  1.25 

© 

© 

<§ 

© 

@ 

@ 
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.50 
.40 
.40 
.35 
.35 
.23 
.37 
10.00 
1.75 


RABBITS 

shipments  from  the  West  has 
receipts  are  light  yet.  Jacks 
pair  and  cotton- 


ducks, 


Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  12  to  10c;  fore¬ 
quarters.  lb.,  8  to  12c;  hindquarters,  lb..  16  to 
20c:  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  13  to  15c:  heavy, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  18  to  20c- 
yearling  lambs,  lb..  14  to  16c;  mutton,  lb..  10 
to  12c;  veal,  lb.,  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  22  to  24c:  Spring¬ 
ers,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  fowls,  lb.,  23  to  25c:  roosters, 
old,  lb..  15  to  18c;  eggs,  65  to  70c;  butter,  crock, 
lb..  40  to  50c. 

Apples,  per  bbl. — Sp.vs,  $7  to  $8;  Greenings 
$7  to  $8;  Baldwins,  $5  to  $6:  apples,  per  bu., 
$2  to  $3.  Grapes,  14-qt.  basket,  $1.75  to  $2: 
per  100  lbs.,  $8  to  $9;  quinces,  14-qt.  basket, 
$1  to  $1.25. 

Beets,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  per  14-qt.,  basket  40 
to  50c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to  $2:  cab¬ 
bage.  doz.  heads.  50c  to  $1:  ton,  $22  to  $25- 
carrots,  14-qt.  basket,  30  to  40c;  celery,  doz.’ 
bunches.  50  to  75c:  cucumbers,  homegrown  doz 
90c  to  $1;  red  peppers,  14-qt.  basket,  35  to  40c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  1  to  2c:  lettuce,  doz.  heads 
30  to  45c:  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c : 
onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2:  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.10 
to  $1.15;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25:  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  12  to  15c;  spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1: 
turnips,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches.  45  to  50c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches 
40  to  50c. 

Hides.— Steers,  No.  1.  lb.,  4c:  No.  2.  3c;  cows 
and  heifers,  No.  1.  4c:  No.  2,  2c:  bulls  and 
stags,  lb.,  3c:  liorsehides,  each,  $1.50  to  $2- 
lambs,  each,  50  to  60c;  calf,  No.  1,  12c-  No  *>’ 
10c:  wool,  fleece,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  unwashed’, 
medium,  la  to  18c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10:  corn,  shelled  bu 
70c:  oats,  bu.,  44  to  46c;  rve,  bu.  90  to 
Hay,  ton,  $23  to  $25.  Straw,  ton,  $14 


broilers,  35  to  40c- 
doz.,  $4  to  $5.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  20  to  26c;  chickens.  22  to  2: 
18  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 
bu..  50c  to  $1.50: 


to  36c; 
squabs, 


5c;  roosters, 


String  beans, 

50c  to  $1:  cabbage, 
box,  $1.25  to  $3: 


bb!  .  $2  to  $2.50 
cucumbers,  bu., 


beets, 
celery 
$4  to 


bn., 

bu. 

$8: 


lettuce,  bu.,  la  to  30c:  peppers,  bu.,  $3  to  $3. 50- 
radishes,  bu.,  50  to  75c:  tomatoes,  bu  — 

$0;  rutabagas.  140  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2: 
bu.,  60  to  85c;  squash,  ton.  $25  to  $45 


$1.75  to 
spinach, 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 


The  season  for 
arrived,  although 
are  reported  selling  at  $1  per 
tails  around  50  to  00  cents. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . . 

Pea  . 

Medium  . 5.00 

Yellow  Eye  . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . .  9.00 

FRUITS 

Barreled  apples  are  in  moderate  supply  and 
t.he  better  grades  are  held  high.  Receipts  of 
boxed  apples  from  the  West  are  so  large  that 
Pr-ces  are  proportionately  lower  than  for  East¬ 
ern  fruit.  Last  year  speculators  in  Western 
apples  lost  heavily  by  holding  too  long 
figuring  on  unloading  more  rapidly. 


© 

6.25 

© 

5.35 

© 

5.35 

7.00 

©> 

7.50 

8.00 

©i 

8.50 

9.00 

@ 

9.50 

Bears  on  Icebergs 

1  he  New  York  Herald  prints  what  it 
$ays  is  a  true  story  which  sounds  like 
one  of  the  old  fairy  tales.  It  seems  that 
on  a  dark  and  foggy  night  a  large 
steamer  rammed  into  the  side  of  an 
iceberg  with  such  force  that  an  over¬ 
hanging  part  of  this  icreberg  broke 
oF  and  fell  upon  the  ship.  It  smashed 
into  the  deck  and  slid  off  without  inflict¬ 
ing  a  wound  deep  enough  to  sink  the 
vessel.  One  of  the  sailors  went  forward 
to  investigate  and  found  a  good-sized 
polar  bear  waiting  for  him.  He  turned 
and  ran  back  for  shelter,  and  the  bear 
followed  him  for  a  short  distance.  Then 
it.  stopped,  looked  about  and  investigated 
Apparently  satisfied  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong  place,  the  bear  jumped  into  the 
water  and  swam  back  into  the  iceberg. 
This  hear  had  evidently  been  carried  • 
away  mi  the  iceberg  when  it  broke  away 
from  its  fastening  in  the  North,  and  he 
had  slowly  drifted  with  it  down  to  the 
ocean.  He  probably  heard  the  noise  made 
by  the  steamer,  and  had  come  to  the  edge 
of  the  iceherg  to  investigate.  The  chunk 
upon  which  he  was  standing  fell  upon 
the  vessel,  carrying  the  bear  with  it.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  seamen  to  report 
cases  where  they  have  observed  these 
bears  drifting  down  the  coast  on  icebergs. 
What  becomes  of  them  when  the  ice 
finally  melts  is  never  known.  Probably 
some  of  them  are  able  to  swim  ashore'; 
others  are  no  doubt  drowned  when  the 
iceberg  finally  melts,  but  what  a  theme 
for  a  story  this  incident  would  give  I 
Some  author  might  let  his  imagination 
run  riot  and  develop  such  a  scene  Most 
us  who  read  it.  would  enjoy  the  thrill 
which  it  gave  us.  and  then"  say  it  could 
not  be  true.  I11  the  present  case,  how- 
ever.  the  strange  tale  was  a  true  incident 
which  actually  happened. 


and  are 


to 


Best 

45c: 


BUTTER 

creamery.  43  to  49c:  good  to  choice.  38 
packing  stock.  27  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  74  to  75c:  good  to  choice,  65 
gathered,  best,  55  to  61c;  lower  grades. 


72c 
to  45c, 


to 

40 


Apples,  Baldwin 
Greening  .... 

King  . 

Fall  Pippin  . 
Alexander  . . . , 
Western,  box  . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl. 
Oranges,  box  . . . 
Grapefruit,  box 


bbl . 


Fowls, 
chickens, 
to  24c. 


LIVE  POULTRY 
best,  26  to  28c:  medium,  20 
19  to  26c;  ducks,  22  to  26c: 


to  25c ; 
geese,  21 


Fowls, 
chickens, 
40  to  45c; 


DRESSED  POULTRY 
best.  36  to  37c;  medium,  25  to  30c; 

roosters,  19  to  21c;  turkeys, 


Long  Island 
Jersey,  150 
Maine, 

State. 

Sweet 


180 
lbs. . 
lbs. . 


POTATOES 

lbs . 


180 
180  lbs. 
potatoes. 


68  to 
95c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

With  the  coming  in  of  freezing  weather  the 
heavy  receipts”  reports  come  in.  and  with  them 
a  general  dullness  of  an  ovefstocked  market. 
Apples  and  onions  nre  about  the  only  high-priced 
d!  ll  '°S'  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  running 

BUTTER— CHEESE— EGGS 
Butter,  only  steady;  creamery,  42  to  51c; 
‘bury.  3S  to  46c;  crocks,  35  to  44c:  common  27 

00  f-  Ch,eese,’  dul1’  22  to  23c:  daisies. 

23  to  24c:  longhorns.  24  to  25c:  block  Swiss.  26 
to  30c.  Eggs,  rather  quiet;  heunerv.  65  to  88c- 
State  and  Western  candled,  55  to  72c:  storage, 
36  to  47c. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull;  turkey,  43  to  48c;  fowl. 
28  to  36c:  chickens.  26  to  34c;  old  roosters.  22 
to  ~3c:  ducks,  36  to  37c.  Live  poultry  lVht 
trade:  turkeys,  30  to  38c:  fowl,  16  to  24c: 
chickens  16  to  25e;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c: 
ducks,  24  to  26c;  geese,  22  to  24c. 

APPLES— POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet;  fancy  State  varieties  bu  $*>  or 
to  $3:  fair.  $1.25  to  $2;  windfalls  —  " 


25  to  34c 
ducks.  28  to  32c 
FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl,,  $3.50  to  $7.50;  bu..  $1.25  to  $9" 
eranberries,  bu.,  $3  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes.  100  lbs..  $2  to  $2.50:  sweet  potatoes. 
%-bu„  00  to  85c:  cabbage,  ton.  $20  to  $35: 
onions.  100  lbs..  $4.75  to  $5.25;  rutabagas,  100 
lbs.,  $1  to  $1.25:  lettuce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay. — Timothy.  No.  2.  $20  to  $22:  No  3  $18 
to  $19;  clover  mixed.  $18  to  $20.  Straw.— Rve 
$18  to  $20;  oat  and  wheat,  $12  to  $13.50. 


bu.  basket,. . . . 
VEGETABLES 


qt.. 


New 


York  Wholesale  Quotations 

NOVEMBER  10,  1921 


fluid  milk  in 
per  cent  fat. 
A.  bottled.  18c:  B, 
B,  qt..  loose,  12c; 
qt.,  28c:  pt..  17c; 
route  cream,  %  pt., 


are  expected 


Potatoei 
seconds. 
$1.75  to 


steady; 
50  to 
$2. 


good 

90c; 


grades, 

Jersey 


bu.,  $1 

sweets, 


75e  to  $1. 


to  $1.25; 
hamper, 


PEARS— QUINCES 

Pears  scarce;  storage  Bartletts,  bu.,  $3.25  to 
$3.50:  Beurfe  d’Anjous,  $2  to  $2.50:  common. 
J  to  $1.75.  Quinces,  scarce;  homegrown, 
fancy,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  common.  $1.50  to  $2. 
GRAPES  AND  CRANBERRIES 

,  (?rajles-  borne  crop  gone:  California  Malagas, 
box.  $2.25  to  $2.50:  Tokays,  $2  to  $2.25.  Cran¬ 
berries.  dull;  Cape  Cod.  bbl..  $16  to  $17. 

B  E  A  N  S— O  NIONS 

Beans,  quiet;  kidney,  c-wt.,  $8.50  to  $10;  mar- 


MILK 

New  York  price  for  November 
201  to  210-mile  zone.  $3.37  for  S 
City  retail  prices:  Grade 
bottled,  qt..  15c:  pt..  10c 
buttermilk,  lie;  certified, 
heavy  cream,  %  pt.,  29c: 

19c. 

BUTTER 

Receipts  are  fairly  large  and  demand  light, 
at  one-half  cent  reduction  on  top  grades.  A 
small  quantity  from  Ireland  has  arrived  and 
about  360.000  lbs.  from  Denmark 
this  week. 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades  . 

City  made  . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Packing  stock  '. . 

CHEESE 

Business  is  slow,  both  here  and  in  Wisconsin 
Not  much  change  in  price  is  noted,  but  dealers 
noxious  to  move  medium  grades  have  made  some 
cuts. 

Whole  milk,  fancy 
Good  to  choice.  . 

Skims  . 


Beets,  bbl . 

Brussels  sprouts, 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Chicory,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bu . . 

Celery,  standard  crate.. 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Eggplant,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions.  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes.  100  bunches. . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans. 

Turnips,  bbl. 

Tomatoes.  3-pk. 

Hothouse,  lb. 


bu. 


box . . 


HAY 

Hay.  Timothv.  No. 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Shipping  . 

Clover  mixed 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat... 


AND 

1. . . . 


a.  50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 
5.00 
12.00 
4.25- 

4.50 

5.00 

2.50 
3.75 
3.75 
1.25 

.  1.00 

. 10 

.  2.00 

. 50 

.  1.00 

.  2.00 

. 25.00 

.  4.00 

.  1.00 

. 50 

. 50 

.  1.50 

. 30 

.  2.50 

.  1.50 

.  2.00 

.  2.00 

.  1.00 

. 75 

.  1.00 

. 50 

. '.  1.00 

.  2.00 

. 25 

STRAW 

.  26.00 

.  25.00 

. .  23.00 

.  19.00 

.  20.00 

.  21.00 

. .  15.00 
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7.50 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7.50 

3.00 

10.00 

16.00 

8.25 

9.00 


6.00 

2.75 
4.0  l 
4.00 

1.75 


in 

by 

in 


2.00 

.25 

2.50 
1.00 
4.00 
4.00 

34.00 
13.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1 .75 

4.25 
.50 

4.50 
3.00 
3.00 
6.00 

2.25 

2.00 

1.50 
3. 0O 
1.75 
4.00 

.35 


©> 

©> 

@ 

© 

© 
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27.00 

25.50 

24.00 

22.00 

26.00 

23.00 

17.00 


.46% 

© 

.47 

.40 

@ 

.45 

.30 

© 

.33 

.28 

©> 

.35 

.44 

© 

.45 

.31 

© 

.42 

.26 

© 

.31 

Meetings 

IS.  1922— Short 
Cornell  Univer- 


An- 


new . 

.22 

©> 

!l  7 

(S 

...  . . 

.08 

© 

EGGS 

.23 

.21 

.15 


The 
from  j 


market 

food  to 


is  strong  on 
fancy,  with 


all  grade 
scarcity 


running 
of  nearby 


Coming  Farmers’ 

November  9-February 
Course  in  Horticulture, 
sity.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

November  9-18 — National  Grange 
mini  Meeting.  Portland,  Ore. 

November  10-12 — Horticultural  Festi¬ 
val.  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

November  21-28 — American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

November  24-26 — Third  annual  exhi¬ 
bition.  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Jersey,  Odd  Fellows’ 
Hall.  Westwood,  N.  J.  John  Mulcahey, 
secretary. 

November  26  -  December  8  —  Interna- 


Notes  on  Fox  Farming 

The  following  article  was  printed 
The  Fur  Trade  Review: 

The  .following  very  interesting  letter 
Mr.  S.  Coll  of  Ridgetown,  Ontario.  ... 
regard  to  bis  experience  in  raising  litters 
of  young  foxes  on  cats  was  published 
recently  in  the  Black  Fox  Magazine.  lie 
says:  “I  have  one  cat  that  raised  six 
fi>x  pups  this  season,  they  being  two  lots 
of  three  each.  Last  season  I  tried  rais¬ 
ing  them  in  this  way,  but  I  lost  the  litte-. 
This  year  I  had  one  litter  of  five,  which 
the  mother  fox  could  not  supply  with 
enough  milk,  so  I  put  three  of  the  pups 
with  a  cat.  and  she  brought  them  up  suc¬ 
cessfully.  When  they  were  about  25 
days  old  I  weaned  them,  and  have  another 
litter  horn  at  this  time.  I  put  three 
more  fox  pups  with  this  cat,  and  she 
raised  them  all. 

“There  is  an  adjusting  period  for  the 
pups,  from  the  fox  to  the  cat ;  as  the 
pups  cannot  get  the  milk  from  the  cat  as 
fast  as  from  the  mother  fox,  they  work- 
very  hard,  and  use  their  feet  a  lot,  and 
their  toe  nails  are  very  sharp;  therefore 
they  make  the  cat’s  breast  very  sore,  at 
Past  the  first  three  did.  I  cut  their  nails 
off.  and  that  made  it  better,  and  in  a 
couple  of  days  they  were  settled  down 
and  got  along  all  right. 

“Some  have  claimed  you  would  have  to 
wean  the  pups  when  about  three  weeks 
old.  as  their  teeth  are  long  and  sharp ; 
but  we  have  had  them  nurse  until  they 
were  six  weeks  old.  and  did  not  seem  to 
hurt  the  cat. 

“Regarding  feeding  in  the  mornings.  I 
feed  to  those  going  to  have  young  and 
those  that  have  young,  until  they  are 
grown  up,  a  quantity  of  milk,  with  eggs 
beaten  up.  with  stale  white  bread,  when 
I  can  get  it,  or  oatmeal  porridge,  or 
bread  I  make  with  a  little  cornmeal.  oat¬ 
meal,  bran  and  feed  flour,  with  some 
shortening  mixed  with  sour  milk  and 
soda. 

“In  the  evening  I  feed  beef  tripe  about 
three  times  a  week,  beef  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  oatmeal  porridge  with 
milk  twice  a  week,  and  milk  every  eve¬ 
ning,  alone  with  the  meat. 

“I  only  feed  once  a  day  those  that  are 
not  having  young,  the  same  as  the  others, 
only  the  evening  meal  and  cut  out  the 
morning  meal,  and  I  think  it  safe  to  Pt 
them  have  about  all  thev  will  drink  everv 
day.” 
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EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Poultry  House 


10%  Reduction  from  Prices  in  1921  Booklet 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  ttie  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  moTII  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  IB  Milford,  Mass. 

America's  Foremost 
Poultry  Journal 
S  ¥^1’  25  cts. 

.  .  \ .  <  *  For  over  30  years  the  lender  In  down-to-date 

poultry  helpfulness.  Tells  how  to  Bet  more 
winter  OBBS  how  to  hatch,  feed,  house  and  breed  successfully. 
Issued  klonthly  740- 1 50  paBes.  Only  25e  stamps  or  com.  for  S 
months’  trial.  Full  year  subscription,  *1.00.  _ 

Poultry  Success,  Bax  13,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Save  25%  on  Roofing 


CENTURY  Rubber  Roofing;  is  sold  direct 
from  factory  to  you.  Best  and  cheapest  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Long  guarantee.  We  pay  freight.  Send  for 
rpcr  samples,  catalog  and  bargain  prices 
■  •  Write  today. 

CENTURY  MFG.Cn.  iim  Katherine  RIHn.  E-St.Loiiis.lll- 

FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES? 

"All  Styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 

_  and  copy  of  “The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  50  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Keep  Chickens? 

ca‘s  30-year-old  Poultry  Paper;  tells  how  to  se¬ 
lect,  breed,  house  and  teed  SUCCESSFULLY, 
40-84  pages  monthly,  4  mos.  trial  25c;  Yr.  SI. 00 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Box  25  Syracuse,  N  Y- 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postotflee  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  lafd 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  October  30,  1921: 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Rock  Rose  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Ernest  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Oregon  Ag.  College,  Ore . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

E.  C.  Foreman,  Ont . 


Week  Total 


WHITE  ROCKS 


James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Chickatawbut  Farm,  Mass . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . 

Vineland  Training  School.  N.  J . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTEvS 


Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  1 . 

Clemens  J.  Diemami,  Conn. 
Mrs.  R.  VV.  Stevens,  N.  Y... 
Harry  1).  Emmons,  Conn  — 


DRY  MILK 

FOR  CALVES,  PIGS,  HENS 

or  anything  needing  cow's  skimmed  milk.  Barrels 
of  250  lbs,  W.  A.  Ramlel,  R.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 

For  Lack  of  Room  Must  Sell 

300  APRIL  HATCHED  LAYING 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

at  sacrifice.  #2  apiece. 

RAYLAND  POULTRY  FARM.  R.D.No.  2,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  bSSXavV 

laying  strain.  S3  en<  h,  IIHI’SII  k  SOX,  Milton,  . . . 

100  engush  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens 

They  averaged  60%  most  of  their  pullet  year.  Hogan 
tested  $1.76  each.  JOHN  ti.  DAVISON,  nuiinberfthnrg.  Pa. 

Single  and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

(Tompkins  Strain.)  Hens.  S2;  June  pullets.  SI. 50. 
<7  rand  Rose  Comb  cockerels  from  second  Boston 
cockerel  1920-1921  at  S5  each.  Address 

PHIL  M.  FERRY  R.  F.  D.  5  Hornell,  N.Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Rcgal-Ilorcas strain.  A  No.  1  c'k’ls 
$S:  Hens.  $2.30.  18  Ext  ra  nice, young,  Mammoth  Tou 
louse  Cleese,  $5  each.  Sat. -Guar.  K.  HII.L,  Seneca  Fall.,  N.Y. 

Eckhart’s  Barred  Rocks  KLonln: 

Selected  Cocks,  Cockerels,  and  Pullets  at  reasonable 
prices.  C.  IV.  A  II.  J.  ECK1IART,  Hhobnln,  Pu. 

SC.  Shepard  Ancona  t’oekercls,  331-egg  strain.  $8. 
•  Ell.  HOLLENBECK  Maple  Shade  I  arm  Breesport,  N.  y. 

SC.  Buff  Leghorn  Cockerels,  91  up.  Best  exhibition 

•  and  egg  strain.  GREENF0R0  POULTRY  TDt..  Silver  Creek, N  T. 


'T'lirl/mro  •’wo  Bourbon  Red  Toms.  16  mos.  old,  Martin’s 
I  UrKojJ  strain.  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  $5  each. 
Mbs-  T.  H.  SMITH  Hopewell  Junction,  New  Yoke 

Chickens,  Ducks.  Geese, 
Turkeys,  Guineas,  Bantams, 
Hares,  Dogs.  Free  Catalog. 
EDWIN  A.  S0UDF.R.  Sellersrille.  Pt. 


SOUDER’S 

Pre-War  Prices. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DRAKES 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner 
Ducks  (White  and  Fawn  and  White.) 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville.  Pa. 

Indian  Runner  Drakes  Sfswh.S strain 

Madison  Square,  $5  each.  Pencilled,  Tom  Wat¬ 
son  strain,  $4  each.  W.  C.  MALLALIEU,  Middlebush,  N.  J. 


DISK!  DUCKS 

I  F.KIN 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS  ISLIP.N  Y. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTES 

Hollis  P.  Cloyes.Conn . 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Applecrest  Farm  Co.,  N.  H . . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright.  Conn . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Norman  M.  Mistier,  N.Y . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . . 

E.  I’.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass . 

H.  S.  Bickford,  N.  H . 

Pinec.rest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  11  — 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 

Sunnyftelds  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn . 

W.  H.  Card,  Conn . 

C.  P.  Scott,  III . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass . 

Mirimichi  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 . 

H.  E.  Nichols,  N.  Y . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Winsor  Farm,  Mass . 

OR  EGONS 

Otegon  fAg.  College,  Ore . 

black  leghorns 

A.  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

E.  A.  Vosburg,  N.  J . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Richard  Allen,  Conn . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Kir kttp  Bros.,  N.  Y .  . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn... . . . 

Eigenranch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

I  Shadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass. . .. . 

Lawrence  W.  Miller,  N.Y . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  Vt... 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Klein,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard.  Pa . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass  . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Orchard  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y  . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Thnescn,  Conn . 

W.  W.  Wood,  Ohio..... . 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  T.  Ramage,  Texas . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Burchell  &  Janson.  B.  C . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

August  Degen,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  • 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Wtllana  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

F.  William  Rosenatt,  Conn . 


r-  D«ao  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas, 
rilie  Dreeas  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Telford,  P«. 

100  Island  Raised  Goldbank  T oms iai4™ 

Older  them  now.  Will  ship  when  you  are  ready  for 
them.  Island  raised.  FOX  ISLAND  FARM,  Cape  Vincent.  N.Y. 

M.  B.  TURKEYS 

Toms,  810:  hens,  97.50.  Guaranteed  to  please  you. 
Mrs.  A.  F.  KILTS  H.  D.  6  Ft.  Plain,  New  York 

Narragansett Turkeys B.  H"!c58o®t!JMmYiB!?nt,  n.t, 

tlnrninrr’o  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Toms.  $12:  Hens, 
[■Ullllllg  3  *10;  Trios,  $25.  FIONA  HORNING.  Owego,  N-  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Golden  Senbrlght  Cockerels,  94  each. 
C.  RHEA  ALLEN  -  Great  Neck.  New  York 

TOM  BARRON’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ica  offers  n  limited  number  of  pedigreed,  Cornell 
certified,  utility  cockerels.  Free  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.,  Odessa.  N.Y 

WhiteCornish  Winners  l.  j.  ^ 


Total .  8120  15970H 
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Death  of  Hens 

My  fowls  are  fat  and  healthy,  but  die 
without  any  apparent  sickness.  What  is 
the  trouble?  R-  H. 

Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. 

Fowls  that  are  fat  and  apparently 
healthy  sometimes  die  suddenly,  very 
likely  on  the  nest,  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  apoplexy.  As  there  is  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  beforehand  that  the  trouble  is  likely 
to  occur,  I  know  of  no  preventive.  If 
occurring  frequently  in  the  flock,  I  should 
give  an  occasional  dose  of  salts.  These 
may  be  administered  by  dissolving  a  pound 
of  Epsom  salts  to  each  100  fowls  in  as 
much  water  as  they  will  drink  through 
the  day,  and  giving  this  amount  as  their 
sole  drink  for  the  day.  M.  n.  n. 


RABBITS 


Clem 
»  tas: 


l*h  Giant*,  matured  stock,  ped.  and  repr.,  sold  on 
•asy  payment  plan.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  If.  J. 


BATAVIA  TIRES-Direcl  to  you 

“  The  tires  that  can  stand  winter  ruts  and  weather  ” 

THE  GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT— BARRING  NONE 

Our  specialty — Oversize  30x3i  CORDS 

Correct  size  for:  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chevrolet,  Dort,  Overland— ’20-’21 

Adjustment  basis — 12,000  miles 
RED  SEAL  FABRICS.  Adjustment  basis — 5,000  miles 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


9-21  ROBERTSON  STREET 


Tire  makers  for 
15  years 


Reference  : 
First  Natl.  Bank 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Shipping  Charges  collect  on  Cords 
“  prepaid  on  Fabrics 
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1000  PULLETS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Ready  to 

lay . $2.50 

Lay  in  one  month . 2.00 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  MALES 

We  liuve  some  exceptionally  good  males  this 
Fall.  The  breeding  and  type  is  right  for  an 
improvement  in  your  flock. 

BABY  CHICKS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION 
We  are  getting  more  inquiries  for  chicks  than 
ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We  advise 
our  customers  to  place  their  orders  early  with 
the  largest  producers  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  in 
the  East.  LORD  FA  RMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


PARKS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  148  148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  1  14  days.  Special 
w  Prices  March.  April  &  May  hatch 

youngsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free. 
General  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  BREEDERS  ON  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
BARRON  STRAIN 

300  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale,  out  of  imported  birds 
grown  on  free  farm  range  ;  buttermilk  fed.  Birds  or 
grand  size  and  great  vigor  from  wonderful  layers.  The 
kind  that  will  improve  your  stock.  Price,  $5  each,  5  for 
820,  and  10  or  more  S3  each.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  February,  March  and  April  delivery,  1922, 
from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned.  Circulars  free. 
My  book,  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  $1,  or 
free  with  all  SI 0  orders.  EDGAR  ItltlGGS,  Box  7E», 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farms 

Mature  Pullets  { 

Bred  from  heavy  laying,  trap-nested  stock. 
Barron  strain.  Buttermilk  fed  and  grown  on 
free  range.  Large,  vigorous  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  Address,  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  New  York 

CDFfMAI  PAII  PRIPPC  TURKEYS.  DUCKS.  GEESE 
brtMAL  TALL  rifiotd  GUINEAS,  AND  CHICKENS 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens,  SS135  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  -  Sollersville,  Pa. 


S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Big,  dark  red  cockerels . $5  and  $10 

“  Ready  to  lay  ”  pullets .  3  and  5 

SAND  HILL  FARM 

Huntington  -  Long  Island.  New  York 


Single 

Comb 


Rhode  Island  Whites 

Strong,  vigorous  cockerels,  .50  end  !#10  each. 
Same  strain  as  pen  competing  in  lltli  international 
Egg  Laying  Contest.  O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 


Archie;  “How  does  it  happen  that 
Smith  hasn’t  the  habit  of  talking  to  him¬ 
self  any  more?”  Burt:  “lie  caught 
himself  cheating  at  solitaire  and  hasn’t 
spoken  to  himself  since.” — Chicago  Her¬ 
ald. 


LIGHT  Pn.Larnl.  Mollle  Wellington  Strain. 

BRAHMA  bOCkereiS  America’s  best  layers.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  $H,  *12  and  $15.  I.  6.  KUCKEL,  W»ld«a,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

A  Few  Choice  Certified  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

April  Hatched. 

Stewart  L.  Purdie  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

R.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  5.  THE  UNDKIlHlI.I,  FARMS,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y 

For  Sale-S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  certified; 

Range  Raised  ;  J.  O.  LeFever  Strain  direct.  85  each,  F. 

O.  B.  JOHN  0  VAN  WAGENEN,  R.  F.  0.  No.  3,  Box  403,  Kingston.  N.Y 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

from  better  than  200  egg  dams.  84  each.  Have  but  a 
few.  Must  please  every  way,  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

cn  8.C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  half  lay- 
0  U  ing  s».  20  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  (Barron 
Strain)  all  laying,  $‘3.50.  H.  L.  GASKILL,  Lickport.  N.Y.  Route  8 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

S  C  WHITE  YOUNG  AND  OLD  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
LEGHORNS  BREEDERS  ROCKS 

At  prices  that  eotne  but  once  a  year. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  STATEN  ISLAND,  N,  Y, 

Read  v-to- I.ay  Pullets,  98  each  ;  cockerels,  $5.  R.  1. 
Reds.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Vermont  ROSE  COMB  REDS 

Cockerels.  April  hatch.  8th  annual  sale.  Selected, 
free  range,  dark  red,  vigorous  purebreds  from  win¬ 
ter  layers  in  Vermont’s  rigorous  climate.  SS3,  #4, 
$>5  each.  C.  E. WILSON,  Twinton  Acres,  St.  Albans,  Vermont 

R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS  IK 

—both  combs— $2.50  each.  R.  AUSYIN  BACKUS,  Mixiei,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Cornell  certified,  bred  from  certified  stock.  Led  till 
Hocks  at  Storrs  hist  contest.  Pens  at  Storrs,  Quin¬ 
cy,  111.,  and  Puyallup,  Wash.,  this  year.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  -  Caxonovla,  New  York 

FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pedigreed  cockerels  from  hens  witli  official  records 
up  to  282  eggs.  Breeding  pens,  also  pullets  5  to  7 
mos.  old.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS.  Westhamptan  Beach,  N  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Strone,  husky,  froe-ranee  birds  from  F.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams’  stockto  head  your  breeding  pens  this  season. 
Price,  S85  up.  EBERDALE  FARM,  Phoenixville.  Pa. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Males  and  females  for  sale,  from  stock  I  imported  direct. 
Records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apnlncbin,  N.  Y. 


B 


iu:,  Pure  White,  White  Wyandotte  Chin.  20th 
year.  Circular.  E.  S.  WILSON.  Box  497, Hammond,  N.\. 


JERSEY  GIANT  BREED  BOOK 

Dexter  P.  Upha.n  tells  how  lie  breeds,  feeds  and 
grows  Jersey  Giant  Poultry.  Every  step  from  shell 
to  shell  with  the  man  behind  the  feed  pail.  Price 
one  dollar.  Dexter  P.  Upham,  Belmar,  N.J. 

I  rtl  1  /V  ,  The  Super-hen— enough 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

capons.  Free  circular.  I>.  P.  I  I’IIAM,  Belmnr,  N.  J. 

PULLETS  WANTED— Minorcas  or  Reds  Preferred 
Ready  to  lay.  No  fancy  prices.  State  weight  and  age. 

LESTER  WINES  -  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y  ■ 

T  —  Hens,  *4;  Cocks,  95;  Cock- 

Light  Brahmas  erels,  98.50.  Three  Hens 

and  Cockerel,  $15.  HAYSYACK  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  Norfolk.  Conn. 

LIGHT  B  BAH  MAS.  Prize  winners.  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte*  (Keeler's  st  ain.)  Cocks.  85  up.  Cockerels, 

$3.50  and  $5.  Irving  V.  Dickinson,  Higganum,  Conn. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


According  to  the  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  which  is  now  a  part  of 
the  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  one-half  of  the  100  gasoline  pumps 
recently  examined,  give  short  measure. 
In  the  purchase  of  three  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  at  100  places  in  the  State  47  places 
gave  from  a  half  pint  to  a  gallon  short 
measure.  The  greatest  shortage  was  one- 
third  of  the  purchase.  A  similar  con¬ 
dition  was  reported  six  months  ago.  A 
warning  was  then  issued.  We  must  con¬ 
fess  that  we  have  little  patience  with 
this  form  of  petty  swindle.  It  should  be 
treated  individually  and  publicly  like  any 
other  form  of  stealing.  It  is  reported 
that  the  department  has  passed  the  worst 
of  the  cases  on  to  the  Attorney-General 
for  prosecution.  But  why  protect  de¬ 
liberate  cheats,  large  or  small,  in  red 
tape,  long-drawn-out  State  suits,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  rarely,  if  ever,  get  to  th'e 
public?  So  long  as  men  make  big  gains 
they  will  take  big  chances  on  court  fines. 
The  man  who  pays  for  three  quarts  of 
gasoline  and  gets  only  two  not  only  never 
gets  back  his  money  for  the  quart  he  did 
not  get,  but  he  gets  no  protection  from 
future  losses.  If  the  department  will 
furnish  Publisher’s  Desk  with  the  in¬ 
formation  it  will  publish  the  name  and 
location  of  every  short  measure  cheat 
found  in  the  State,  and  by  this  method  of 
direct  publicity  we  will  guarantee  to  stop 
the  general  practice  of  short  measure  of 
gasoline  in  short  order. 


S.  E.  J.  Cox.  a  professional  promoter 
of  Houston,  Tex.,  whose  advertising'  has 
more  than  once  been  the  subject  of  com¬ 
ment  and  investigation,  has  again  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  limelight.  He  is  busy  cap¬ 
italizing  in  his  usual  style  the  reported 
discoveries  o’f  potash  in  West  Texas.  In 
his  potash  literature  he  has  gone  further 
than  even  Cox  ever  dared  go  before.  The 
mails  have  recently  been  flooded  with 
Cox  circulars  and  alleged  clippings  an¬ 
nouncing  in  the  most  extravagant  terms 
that  in  drilling  an  oil  well  on  the  Cox 
Realization  Company’s  holdings  in  Mar¬ 
tin  Coounty,  Texas,  an  enormous  bed  of 
potash  has  been  discovered.  A  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  an  article  from  the  Texan  Oil 
Ledger,  a  journal  which  appears  to  be  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  wildcat  pro¬ 
moters,  is  one  of  the  mailings. 

ASSOC.  ADV.  Cl. UBS  BULLETIN. 

The  bulletin  goes  on  to  show  how  all 
the  claims  of  Cox  are  essentially  false, 
just  as  we  should  expect.  The  old  adage, 
“A  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots,”  is 
confirmed  again  in  Cox.  Knowing  his 
record,  we  advised  our  people  as  soon  as 
the  potash  scheme  was  launched  that  it 
was  a  fraud.  Coming  from  Cox  it  could 
not  be  otherwise. 

On  November  1,  1920,  I  shipped  to 
Mrs.  I.  Nelson,  Lenard  avenue,  Freeport, 
L.  I.,  one  barrel  of  A  grade  Baldwin  ap¬ 
ples,  which  she  had  purchased  from  me 
for  $7.50.  I  have  written  her  numerous 
letters  asking  for  a  settlement,  but  I  do 
not  receive  any  answers.  Please  try  to 
collect  this  claim  for  me.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  re¬ 
sponse  from  Mrs.  Nelson  and  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  she  is  willing  to  supply 
her  needs  at  the  farmers’  expense.  Our 
attorney  tried  to  get  the  adjustment,  but 
Mrs.  Nelson  refused  to  pay  the  bill. 
There  is  no  reason  given  for  the  refusal, 
and  it  simply  confirms  our  oft-repeated 
advice  that  it  is  wise  to  make  shipments 
only  to  people  with  good  credit  standing. 

About  two  months  ago  I  saw  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Superior  Tire  Company,  033 
First  avenue,  New  York  City,  in  the 
Good  fitories  paper,  published  by  the 
Vickery  &  Ilill  Co.,  Augusta,  Me,  adver¬ 
tising  auto  tires.  I  sent  for  a  87x4^-in. 
tire,  and  sent  them  $2  and  $10.75,  or 
$12.75  in  all,  as  I  received  tire.  When 
I  got  the  tire  home  it  was  several  sizes 
too  small,  so  I  sent  it  back,  and  they  gent 
me  the  right  size.  I  put  this  tire  on.  and 
in  10  miles  it  went  all  to  pieces,  and  in 
the  paper  they  guarantee  0,000  miles, 
cord  tires.  I  returned  that  tire  and  wrote 
them  to  send  me  a.  satisfactory  tire  or 
refund  the  $12.75.  I  waited  two  weeks, 
but  received  no  answer.  Then  I  wrote  to 
the  Vickery  &  Hill  Publishing  Company 
and  they  answered  my  letter,  saying  that 
they  wrote  to  the  Superior  Tire  Onci>pi»ny 
and  said  that  they  hoped  they  would  settle 


the  business  at  once.  I  waited  two  weeks 
longer,  but  heard  nothing  from  the  Su¬ 
perior  Tire  Company.  I  wish  you  would 
try  to  collect  this  claim  for  me,  or  make 
them  send  me  a  tire  that  comes  up  to  the 
37x4 Vc  or  86x4,  and  up  to  the  money  or 
refund  the  $12.75.  h  ir 

New  York. 

This  is  another  “gyp”  tire  transaction 
Superior  Tire  Company  sells  rebuilt  tires, 
and  we  can  neither  induce  the  concern  to 
refund  the  money  of  this  victim  or  send 
him  a  tire  of  any  value.  Again  we  say, 

avoid  the  “tire  gyp”  and  the  publications 
carrying  such  advertising. 

Would  you  give  your  opinion  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  Union  Trust  Company 
and  the  First  National  Company  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  who  are  soliciting  people  to 
take  shares  in  their  companies?  They  are 
drilling  for  oil  in  that  locality.  Would 
greatly  appreciate  your  opinion  on  this 
subject.  m.  N.  c. 

Ohio. 

Those  names  would  indicate  banking 
institutions  of  some  kind,  but  in  fact  they 
are  only  adjuncts  to  promotion  schemes 
for  “wildcat”  oil  stocks.  Houston,  Tex., 
is  a  hotbed  of  get-rich-quick  stock  pro¬ 
motions,  and  the  public  is  justified  in 
looking  with  suspicion  on  anything  in  the 
way  of  investments  emanating  from  that 
section. 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  December 
19,  1919,  I  am  enclosing  five  notes, 
amounting  to  $1,500.  each  dated  May  1. 
1917.  and  signed  by  P.  A.  Appleton,  and 
ask  that  you  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
your  attorney  for  collection.  These  notes 
were  given  me  to  cover  money  that  I  put 
up  in  an  attempt  to  start  an  advertising 
proposition  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  The 
management  of  this  business  was  in  the 
hands  of  Paul  A.  Appleton,  and  he  guar¬ 
anteed  to  reimburse  me  for  all  money  I 
put  in  if  the.  business  was  not  a  success. 
He  has  promised  many  times  to  pay  these 
notes  as  soon  as  he  could,  but  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  he.  never  will  pay  unless  forced  to  do 
so.  Ilis  address  is  Paul  A.  Appleton,  304 
Madison  Ave.,  care  The  Safe-Cabinet  Co. 
Pennsylvania.  f.  d.  ii. 

We  cannot  collect  this  account,  as  Mr. 
Appleton  has  moved  several  times  since 
we  undertook  to  make  the  collection.  He 
has  left  no  forwarding  address,  and  our 
attorney  has  made  every  effort  to  locate 
him,  but  has  been  unsuccessful.  If  any 
of  our  readers  hear  of  such  a  party  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  address  as  $1,500 
is  too  much  for  a  person  to  lose.  This 
again  shows  that  it  is  better  to  establish 
responsibility  before  entering  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  anyone. 


In  response  to  many  inquiries  about 
the  advisability  of  investing  in  foreign 
securities,  the  following  dispatch  from 
Washington  to  a  daily  paper  will  serve  as 
a  guide  to  those  who  are  tempted  to  risk 
their  savings : 

American  investors  were  warned  to¬ 
night  by  the  Commerce  Department  to  ex¬ 
ercise  care  in  purchasing  foreign  bonds 
payable  in  depreciated  currencies  in  the 
expectation  of  realizing  enormous  profits 
when  exchange  values  return  to  normal. 

Certain  concerns  in  this  country,  the 
department  said,  are  offering  for  sale 
national,  municipal  and  industrial  issues 
expressed  in  depreciated  currencies 
which  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of 
their  normal  exchange  value.  This,  the 
department  added,  is  the  case  with  the 
currencies  of  Germany,  Austria,  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Jugoslavia 
and  Hungary. 

In  some  cases,  the  department  said,  the 
prices  at  which  these  securities  are  of¬ 
fered  are  unduly  high  in  view  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  exchange  rate  of  the  given  currency. 

We  have  an  account  against  Petes 
Fruit  &  Vegetable  Companv  for  celery 
and  lettuce  shipped  them  October  5.  1920. 
They  have  failed  to  pay  for  it.  Can  you 
help  us  get  payment?  A.  L.  w. 

New  York. 

■This  concern  promised  to  pay  from 
time  to  time,  but  failed  to  keep  their 
promises.  We  sent  the  account  to  our 
attorney,  who  brought  suit  against  them, 
and  finally  received  the  full  amount  of 
the  bill.  This  is  another  case  that  shows 
the  advisability  of  looking  up  credit 
standings  before  sending  out  shipments. 
It  has  taken  nearly  a  year  to  get  the 
account,  and  the  shipper  has  been  out  of 
his  money  and  had  some  little  expense 
before  getting  the  final  settlement. 


How  doyou  buy 

your  Cattle? 


Sick,  scrub  cattle  cost  as  much  to 
keep  as  healthy  ones  of  good  stock 
— and  take  twice  as  much  care.vpc 
So  with  a  scrub  furnace.  Poor  com 
struction  means  short  life  and  a  big 
coal  eater.  Buy  your  furnaces  as 
you  do  your  cattle.  The  pedigree 
means  much.  “Healthy”  construction 
means  more.  Whether  they  are  prof' 
itable  or  not  in  service  rendered  for 
fuel  used  is  the  real  test. 

M  P  Sterling  Furnace 

The  One  Register  Furnace 
that  is  built  right.  It  costs  a  few  dollars 
more  but  more  than  repays  this  cost  by 
saving  in  fuel  bills  and  the  long  life  of 
the  furnace. 

Let  us  tell  you  in  detail  the  merits 
of  Sterling  construction.  A  postal 
will  bring  full  information. 

SILL  STOVE  WORKS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


R«°”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
frated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
mgs  Sidings.  Wallboard  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
Rtlcoek-ldottom  I4  Rctory  Prices,  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  •  ^  ~ 

vEdwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

coBt  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roof3.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
^rolitri.  Ask  for  Book 


'io.173 


tow  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
op  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

TMK  AWARDS  MFC.  CO.I 

1123-1173  Pike  St..  Cincinnati,  0. 


i 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


with  this  wonderful 
new  Libbey  Automatic 
Water  Bowl.  Animal 
moves  lever,  opening 
water  valve,  when  it  starts 
to  drink.  Lever  swings  back, 
closing  valve,  when  animal 
stops  drinking. 

15%  More  Milk 

Milk  is  87%  water,  and  cows 
cannot  give  their  greatest  yield 
unless  they  have  plenty  of  water 
constantly  within  reach.  Farmers 
who  use  Libbey  Bowls  report  un 
increase  of  15%  to  20%,  which  soon  pays  for  the  bowls. 

Libbey  Automatic  Water  Bowls 

ore  the  most  sanitary  and  successful  ever  invented.  Each 
bowl  controls  its  own  water  supply,  operated  entirely  by 
cow,  and  iriay  be  put  at  different  heights,  or  in  any  stall 
or  pen.  No  float  tank  required.  Cannot  overflow;  can¬ 
not  get  out  of  order.  Almost  no  water  left  in  bowl  to 
become  stagnant.  They  savo  labor  and  feed  and  increase 
milk.  Prevent  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  as  each 
cow  nas  her  own  bowl  and  no  water  can  pass  from  one 
to  another,  as  with  old-style  bowls.  Very  simple  and 
easy  to  install.  Write  for  circular  and  prices,  also  FREE 
DAILY  MILK  AND  FEED  RECORD. 

If  interested  in  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc.,  ask 
for  free  General  Catalog. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 
280  Marion  Street  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Write  for 
fc'ree  Book 
on 

DRIED 

BEET 

PULP 


The  Scotchman  could  not  find  his  tick¬ 
et.  On  the  conductor’s  second  round  it 
was  still  missing.  “What’s  that  in  your 
mouth?”  he  asked.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  the  missing  ticket.  The  conductor 
punched  it  and  went  his  way.  “Ah,  weel,” 
said  Sandy,  in  reply  to  his  fellow  passen¬ 
gers’  banter,  “I’m  nae  sa  absent-minded 
as  ye  think.  Yon  was  a  very  auld  ticket 
and  I  was  just  suckeu  aff  the  date.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


MORE  MILK. 

jp”rand  Bigger  Profits 


r 


the  larrowe 


,  udy  90  70  of  all  dairy  rations  are  lacking  in  bulk  and  succu- 
lence,  say  authorities.  Bulky  feeds,  mixed  with  concentrates, 
aid  digestion.  They  also  keep  the  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

This  succulent  vegetable  feed  gives  bulk  in  a  remarkably  palat- 
able  and  healthful  form.  It  is  laxative,  easily  digested  and 
rich  in  carbohydrates.  It  is  a  wonderful  milk  producer,  pro¬ 
motes  health  and  increases  Drofits.  You  can  use  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  with  corn  silage  or  to  replace  it.  Free  booklet  sent  on 
request.  Address  Dept.  E.  Low  prices  now  in  effect. 
MILLING  CO, 


Detroit,  Mich. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page 
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Renewal  of  Chattel  Mortgage 

I  purchased  a  farm  in  August,  1020; 
the  price  of  same,  with  equipment,  live 
stock  and  personal  property,  amounting 
to  $2,300,  payable  as  follows:  $1  cash, 
with  8200  of  principal,  plus  interest  (6 
per  cent)  payable  on  April  1  of  each  year, 
first  payment  due  on  April  1,  1921.  There 
is  a  chattel  mortgage  on  personal  property 
amounting  to  $400,  worded  somewhat  as 
follows :  $200  plus  interest  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  to  be  paid  on  April  1.  1921:  second 
payment  to  be  paid  on  April  1.  1922 
($200  plus  interest),  which  concludes  the 
payments  on  the  chattel  mortgage.  I 
paid  the  first  $200.  plus  interest  of  prin¬ 
cipal  on  April  1,  1921.  Must  this  chat¬ 
tel  mortgage  be  renewed  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year?  Holder  claims  so,  and  also 
claims  he  has  it  recorded.  He  claims  if 
I  do  not  sign  he  can  attach  and  sell  live 
stock,  etc.  ( personal  property ) .  Can  he 
do  that  when  chattel  mortgage  calls  for 
second  and  final  payment  of  it  on  April 
1.  1922?  Finally,  am  I  compelled  to 
sign  the  renewed  mortgage?  If  so,  please 
state  why.  M-  z. 

The  law  provides  that  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  lien  of  the  chattel  mortgage,  so 
far  as  subsequent  purchasers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  a  statement  of  renewal  of  the 
chattel  mortgage  must  be  filed  every  year 
in  the  town  or  county  clerk's  office  where 
the  mortgage  is  filed.  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  new  mortgage  must  be  made  every 
year,  for  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  may 
make  the  statement  and  file  it.  The  per¬ 
son  who  holds  your  mortgage  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  confused  on  this  point,  but  if  he  in¬ 
sists  on  your  signing  a  new  mortgage  it 
can  do  you  no  harm.  N.  t. 


Debtor’s  Exemption  on  Note 

I  gave  a  note  for  $400  February  2, 
1920.  I  was  paying  on  the  note  every 
three  months.  After  I  had  this  note 
about  half  paid  the  holders  sued  me  for 
the  note.  I  put  the  case  in  an  attorney’s 
hands,  and  he  did  not  advise  me  when  the 
trial  came  up,  nor  did  he  defend  it.  The 
holder  of  this  note  has  attached  and  is  to 
try  to  execute  the  only  team  we  have  on 
the  farm,  and  this  team  is  legally  the 
property  of  my  wife.  Will  you  advise  me 
whether  there  is  some  law,  Federal  or 
State,  that  will  protect  us?  n.  p. 

Connecticut. 

The  following  exemptions  are  given 
under  the  Connecticut  statute:  Home¬ 
stead  to  the  value  of  $1,000  if  declaration 
to  hold  it  as  such  is  duly  recorded,  neces¬ 
sary  household  furniture,  apparel,  etc.,  im¬ 
plements  of  the  debtors  trade,  librmy, 
not  exceeding  $500  in  value,  horse,  buggy, 
etc  of  a  physician  not  exceeding  $200  in 
value  ;  one  boat,  if  used  in  the  oyster  busi¬ 
ness ;  one  sewing  machine,  one  cow,  10 
sheep,  two  swine,  household  supplies  to  a 
limited  amount,  so  much  of  any  debts  ac¬ 
crued  by  reason  of  personal  service  or 
labor  of  the  debtor,  if  it  does  not  exceed 
$15,  except  there  is  no  claim  for  exemp¬ 
tion  for  board  and  household  rent.  If  the 
team  is  legally  the  property  of  your  wife, 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  you  to 
make  proof  of  the  same.  N.  T. 


Applying  Money  on  Debt 

A  man  owes  me  a  note  for  $85,  and 
interest  for  a  year.  The  note  was  due 
six  months  ago.  He  also  owes  me  a  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  contract  which  will  be  due 
soon.  If  he  presents  only  funds  for  the 
payment  on  contract  can  I  receipt  him 
for  it  and  use  enough  to  cancel  the  note 
and  apply  the  rest  towards  what  is  due 
on  the  contract?  F-  °- 

New  York. 


If  a  person  owes  another  two  or  more 
debts  and  pays  a  sum  of  money  without 
specifying  how  it  is  to  be  applied,  the 
other  might  apply  it  as  he  desires,  but  if 
the  debtor  specifies  the  debt  to  which  lie 
wishes  the  payment  to  apply,  the  creditor 
must  apply  it  accordingly.  If  A  owes  II 
a  note  for  $150  and  $50  open  account,  and 
B  writes  to  A  that  he  would  like  the  8-><> 
open  account  and  A  sends  the  $50  with¬ 
out  specifying  how  it  is  to  be  applied,  it 
will  be  presumed  from  the  demand  that  A 
intended  it  in  payment  of  the  open  ac¬ 
count.  N*  T* 


Dispute  Over  Logs 

A  did  some  lumbering,  and  paid  R  for 
putting  the  logs  in  the  mill.  <  asked  A 
for  some  of  the  waste  butt  logs,  and  A 
said  C  could  have  them  for  firewood.  O 
went  in  the  woods  and  cut  one  up  into 
firewood.  (1  says  that  logs  belong  to  B 
C  savs  A  gave  him  those  logs,  so  told 
B.  B  went  into  the  woods  and  took 
log  home  and  said  nothing  to  C.  Has  he 
a  right  to  that  log?  Can  C  make  B  pay 
him  for  the  time  he  put  on  that  tog.  m 
sawing  it  up,  and  can  he  make  iiim  bring 
that  log  back?  C  wants  to  go  to  law 
about  it.  w-  c- Jt- 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  statement  to 
indicate  who  actually  owns  the  logs  in 
question.  If  A  was  the  owner  of  the  logs, 
he  could  give  all  or  any  part  of  them  to 
whoever  he  wished.  If  we  add  one  more 
letter  to  the  inquiry,  and  say  that  X  is 
the  owner,  neither  A.  B.  C  nor  G  could 
give  them  away  without  the  consent _ of  X. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  above,  if  O  is  the 
rightful  owner  he  can  recover  from  the 
wrong-doer  what  his  actual  damages  are. 

N.  T. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  ac  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted 


Farm  Help  Wanted  | 

WANTED1 — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth 
Village,  Tliiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SPECIALIST  in  grain,  potatoes  and  live  stock 
production  (married,  30,  technical  training,  8 
years’  experience),  soon  open  for  contract:  pre¬ 
fer  profit-sharing  basis  with  nominal  salary. 
ADVERTISER  0047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  clean  milker  with  lifetime  experience 
taking  care  of  cows,  A1  butter-maker,  good 
references,  seeks  job  in  a  one-man  place.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  0048.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  Seoteh-Irish.  45  years  old,  20 
years’  experience  on  private  places,  wishes  po¬ 
sition;  good  references.  D.  NORRIS,  220  Rem¬ 
ington  St.,  Rridgejwrt,  Conn. 


WORKING  manager,  foreman,  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  and  mechanic;  experienced  with  green¬ 
houses  and  hotbeds;  now  manager  large  dairy 
farm;  lowest  monthly  salary  considered.  $100; 
age  36.  ADVERTISER  9653,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  would  like  position  on 
poultry  farm;  little  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9GC3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  assistant  herdsman 
on  dairy  farm;  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  care  and  feeding  of  Cows  and  the  raising  of 
calves;  send  references  and  state  salary  desired 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9491,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 'Farmer  or  man  experienced  in  fruit 
growing  preferred,  with  family  and  willing  to 
take  boarders;  good  wages,  steady  position, 
modern  house.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington. 
Vt. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  dining-room  depart¬ 
ment;  no  waiting  table;  state  age,  height  and 
weight  first  letter;  good  salary.  W.  G. 
FANCHER,  Superintendent,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  couple  with  small  family  on 
dairy  farm;  man  must  be  good  milker  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  delivering  milk  by  automobile;  wife 
must  be  willing  to  board  one  or  two  farm  hands; 
■rood  wages  and  privileges:  steady  job  to  the 
right  parties.  ADVERTISER  9651,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  care  for  home 
on  small  farm;  two  in  family;  permanent 
home  for  country  woman  of  the  older  school. 
ADVERTISER  9644,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Good  home  and  $15  monthly 
for  Winter  for  experienced  farm  laborer;  must 
be  good  milker  and  worker;  regular  wnges  in 
Spring.  ADVERTISER  9652,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W  \NTED — Married  man,  preferably  with  fam¬ 
ily,  as  herdsman,  to  take  charge  of  herd  of 
purebred  Guernseys;  in  replying  state  age  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications.  HENRY  BURDEN, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Woman  to  do  cooking,  waiting  and 
light  cleaning  on  small  farm  in  the  Berk- 
shires;  modern  plumbing  and  heating;  comfort¬ 
able  room  and  bath:  good  wages;  family  consists 
of  two  adults.  ADVERTISER  9650,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  without  children;  man  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  good  milker;  wife  housework 
and  cooking;  clean,  reliable,  Americans;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  MANAGER,  Cedar  Ridge  harm. 
Garrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  care  for  small  herd  of 
Guernseys;  fast,  clean  milker,  experienced 
feeder,  good  calf  man,  dairyman;  must  be  Amer¬ 
ican  Protestant  of  good  character,  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  good  references,  able,  willing  to  work  hard 
for  good  wages.  Apply  TRYON  FARM,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 


WANTED — Strong  girl  or  woman  for  general 
housework;  family  of  two;  wages  $55.  AKD- 
SON  FARM,  Armonk,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  assistant  on  modern 
poultry  farm;  must  be  farm  raised,  intelli¬ 
gent,  industrious  and  interested  in  learning  the 
poultry  business;  a  good  home,  steady  employ¬ 
ment  and  $40  per  month  for  the  right,  man; 
cigarette  smokers  not  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
9650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR — Useful;  married;  not.  much  driv¬ 
ing,  hut  must  he  competent  to  drive  in  New 
York  City  when  needed;  during  Winter  would 
be  expected  to  make  himself  generally  useful; 
in  Summer  full  care  lawns  (power  mower)  and 
drives;  quarters  (three  rooms)  and  wood,  one 
quart  milk  furnished,  $70  month;  if  man  proved 
competent  could  become  general  foreman;  good 
school  nearby;  those  looking  for  temporary  place 
need  not  apply;  one  with  general  farm  knowl¬ 
edge  preferred.  Address  MORGAN  GRACE, 
Great  Neck,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  (30)  wants  position;  good  chauffeur, 
maehanie.  milk,  care  stock,  useful;  $00  month, 
board.  DELANE,  309  Water  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  (45),  capable,  experienced,  stock, 
poultry,  farm,  garden  and  repair,  work,  de¬ 
sires  change  to  position  on  private  place  or  good 
farm;  poultry  and  garden  preferred,  but  willing 
to  do  what  is  required;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
9655,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER  wants  position  on  private 
estate;  experienced:  married;  wife  will  hoard 
help:  reference.  ADVERTISER  9057,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  to  do  chamber  work  or  to 
take  care  of  children.  PEARL  LANE,  Sharon, 
Conn.  Telephone  101-2. 


FARMER — Born  and  raised  on  farm,  with  eight 
years’  experience  as  manager,  one  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  the  handling  of  men,  stock 
and  machinery,  now  open  for  position.  WM. 
MACFARLAND,  Penllyn,  Pa. 


GARDENER,  wishes  position  on  private  estate; 

over  30  years’  experience  in  all  the  different 
branches;  married:  no  children:  best  references. 
Address  ADVERTISER  90.00,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced  farmer  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager;  experienced  in  dairying, 
stock  raising  ami  general  farming;  American; 
age  31:  married.  Address  WALTER  E.  GROVER, 
North  Bennington,  Vt. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Young  woman  wishes  position, 
with  4-year-old  girl.  Address  MRS.  SELLAN, 
Box  5,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  young  married  couple,  position 
on  farm  where  good,  clean,  energetic  people 
will  be  appreciated;  wife  for  dairy  work:  hus¬ 
band  ns  working  manager  or  foreman;  both  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  farm  work  and  machinery;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  9054,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  WOMAN  —  Experienced,  thoroughly 
understanding  incubating,  brooding,  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  educated;  industrious;  at.  present  em¬ 
ployed;  only  A1  proposition,  with  future  will  he 
considered.  ADVERTISER  9002,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


ORCHARD  FOR  SALE — Central  Ohio;  0,000 
cherry.  3.000  peach,  1,000  pear.  2,000  plums, 
8,000  apples,  four  acres  of  grapes.  BOX  436, 
Bennington,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  grain  and  dairy  farm;  fine 
location;  fully  equipped.  Owner,  J.  W. 
TEMPLIN,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


GOOD  productive  farm  of  110  acres;  good  build¬ 
ings;  Central  New  York.  Address  owner, 
ADVERTISER  9599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - 

FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm;  2%  acres; 

trolley  cars:  six  rooms,  conveniences;  $2,000 
cash;  $3,500  throe  years.  OWNER,  Box  230, 
Main,  near  Butler,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CRANBERRY  BOG — For  sale,  30-acre  cranberry 
bog  with  all  necessary  equipment  for  ham'Ung 
the  crop.  ADVERTISER  9024,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  108  acres  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  For  particulars  write  MARY  A. 
FINCH,  Sidney  Centre,  N.  Y. 


220-ACRE,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm,  near 
Cooperstown,  Otsego  County;  buildings  first- 
class:  with  or  without  equipment.  Particulars, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  9020,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  ten-acre  poul¬ 
try,  fruit,  vegetable  farm;  good  house,  barn, 
poultry  houses;  $0,500.  SUNNY  SIDE  FARM, 
Barry  Ave.,  Ridgefield,  Oonn. 


173- ACRE  Maryland  dairy  farm;  milk  route, 
wood  business;  120  cleared,  level  land;  bal¬ 
ance  valuable  timber;  good  house,  buildings; 
fully  equipped;  50  head  mixed  stock;  sacrifice 
foi  no.  500;  half  cash;  Immediate  possession. 
ADVERTISER  9049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted  within  about  50  miles  New  York, 
with  buildings,  some  apple  trees;  no  less  50 
acres,  machine  tillable.  SAM  KONNIGHT, 
Ramsey,  N.  J. 


DAIRY,  apple  and  poultry  farm  for  sale,  by 
owner;  108  acres;  buildings  practically  new; 
built  by  owner;  feed  and  cider  mill,  run  by  wa¬ 
ter  power;  this  is  a  lake  farm;  lake  about  800 
feet  from  house;  located  7  miles  east  of  Rliine- 
beck;  come  and  look  it  over.  Address  JOHN  ,T. 
BUDD,  owner,  Rhinebeek,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
_ _ _ _ _ _ * 

FRUIT  FARM  for  sale;  income,  $12,000:  one  of 
the  best  in  Hudson  V alley;  11  miles  from  Al¬ 
bany;  1  M>  miles  from  Hudson  River  and  New 
York  Central;  100  acres  level  land;  32  acres  or¬ 
chard  in  the  best  state  of  cultivation;  modern 
house.  15  other  buildings,  which  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  for  $30,000:  last  year’s  income,  $12,000, 
besides  orchard;  place  raised  2.500  bushels  grain 
and  125  tons  of  hay:  including  horses,  cows, 
tractor,  all  kinds  of  modern  machinery,  hay  and 
grain;  price  $32,000:  $10,000  cash  down.  BUCK- 
LEY,  78  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


75-ACRE  farm:  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  farming  equipment;  fair 
buildings;  four  miles  from  Ithaca  and  Cornell 
University;  $4,500.  LUTHER  II.  ENGLISH,  R. 
D.  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 177-acre  farm,  3U>  miles  to  station, 
on  improved  road;  best  water,  good  land  and 
buildings;  20  acres  timber.  CLARE  GREGORY, 
Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  milk  sells  for  45  cents  a  gallon, 
wholesale.  For  Sale — Dairy  farm  of  040  acres; 
now  house,  cow  barn,  etc.:  fine  climate  and 
schools;  good  soil:  53  miles  from  Richmond;  16 
passenger  trains  daily.  GRAPE  LAWN,  Burke- 
ville,  Va. 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  St.,  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  CathoHo  families, 
who  will  take  as  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  hoys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


CIDER  APPLES  wanted  In  small  quantities  or 
carload  lots.  JOHN  F.  WILKINS,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  24-F-4  Peekskill. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED — Car  lots,  or  any 
quantity.  ’Phone  Peekskill  408-F-3.  II.  ECK¬ 
ERT,  Maple  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED — Carload  lots  or 
less.  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk, 
Conn. 


HONEY — Light  extracted.  Autumn  flower  honey; 

none  finer:  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  de¬ 
livered  third  postal  zone.  II.  R.  LYON,  Cran¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 

— - “I 

ALFALFA  FOR  SALE — Carload  lots.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wampsville.  N  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — Finest,  quality;  prices  right; 

satisfaction  guaranteed:  delivered  anywhere; 
circular  free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS,  Altoona,  Fa. 


PURE  HONEY — 1921  extracted;  00-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover.  $8.80;  buckwheat,  $7:  10 
lbs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.00;  write  for  special  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Prairie  State,  Cyphers,  Buffalo  in¬ 
cubators.  NELSON’S  HATCHERY,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


KNITTING  YARN — Three-ply  guaranteed  all 
virgin  (new)  wool,  white,  gray,  brown,  red, 
blue,  green,  black;  $2.50  per  lb.;  two  or  more 
lbs.  at  $2.25  per  lb.  Hand-knit  socks,  sizes 
10V2,  11,  1114,  12,  $1.25  per  pair.  Heavy  fringe 
mittens,  $3  per  pair.  F.  F.  CROSBY.  Couders- 
port,  Pa. 


IDEAL  mangel  wurzel  beets  for  sale.  Dean  M. 
BARBER,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  0  for  $7.20;  12  for 
$13.85:  delivered  in  3rd  parcel  zone.  E.  H. 
NIETSCHE  &  SONS,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  Alfalfa  hay,  in  carload  lots. 
I.  C.  HAWKINS.  Gen.  Del.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  nee  corn,  25  lbs.,  par¬ 
cel  post  4tli  zone,  $2.50;  big  lots  less.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  man,  Protestant,  to 
work  on  dairy  farm  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
good  milker  and  teamster;  steady  work,  good 
home,  board  and  washing,  $30.00  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  9058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Man  to  look  after  small  country 
place,  Westchester  County:  able  to  look  after 
garden,  saddle  horses  and  take  care  of  car:  $80 
per  month,  house,  etc.-  ADVERTISER  9001, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  farm  hand,  by  the  year;  per¬ 
manent  position  for  good  steady  man.  ROUTE 
1,  Box,  57,  Ilyndsville,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE  MAN— Position  ns  handy  man,  private 
estate;  Ford  mechanic,  gas  engines,  carpenter 
work;  references;  state  salary.'  full  particulars 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9059,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Position  on  egg  farm:  have  four 
years’  experience.  Address  JOSEPH  SCHNICK, 
90 Olive  Street,  Meriden ,  Conn. 


WANTED — Orchardist,  with  10  years’  successful 
experience  and  college  training,  wants  desir¬ 
able  connection;  age  39:  single;  might  invest. 
G.  T.  OTIS,  Hartford,  Mich. 


FARM  MANAGER  and  skilled  breeder;  successful 
broad  lifetime  practical  and  scientific  experience 
all  branches  general  farming;  results  attained; 
American;  married;.  32.  ADVERTISER  9042, 
ca  e  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  superintendent,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  life  experience,  all  branches;  honest,  re¬ 
liable;  handle  any  size  proposition;  .  reference; 
state  salary.  ADVERTISER  9045,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  -  . 


POSITION  wanted  as  gardener  and  caretaker; 

married;  no  children.  CHAS.  SPRANDEL, 
408  West  18th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  care  Mrs. 
J:>s.  Ila ren. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  and  stocked  poultry 
plant,  with  retail  customers  for  whole  product. 
CHAS.  A.  NEWELL,  Melrose,  N.  Y. 


WATERPOWER  grist  mill,  good  home,  out¬ 
buildings,  24-acre  farm;  on  National  highway, 
one  mile  to  county  seat  and  railroad  station; 
Piedmont,  Va.;  price  $3,500;  cash,  $2,000.  Write 
owner.  ADVERTISER  9623,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Ten  to  50  acres,  with  or  without 
buildings,  preferably  within  40  miles  of  New 
York  City;  give  price  and  full  particulars.  C. 
r\  LET. ASH,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

- - - - — -  ■  -  1 

FOR  SAT.E  OIt  RENT — Orange  County  farm; 

two  hours  from  New  York;  250  acres;  level 
land;  brook  watered  pastures;  suitable  for  stock 
and  general  farming;  near  village;  will  lease  to 
party  having  stock;  reasonable  rent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  over  90  acres;’  nine  miles 
from  Albany;  near  railroad  station  and  school; 
large  farmhouse,  two  barns,  icehouse;  fine  creek 
with  falls  on  place;  price  $8,500.  Apply  BOX  54, 
Brookview,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm;  100  acres  in  good  state  of 
cultivation:  all  stock,  tools  and  crops;  one 
mile  from  shipping  station  and  town  of  over 
1,000;  $10,000;  this  is  a  bargain;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHAS.  II.  EMENS,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  well  located  to  mar¬ 
kets;  large  house  and  barn;  other  buildings. 
Owner,  N.  G.  HINE,  Route  3,  Seymour,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Near  Somerville,  N.  J.,  a  very 
highly  productive  farm  of  86  acres;  80  acres 
under  cultivation;  all  buildings  in  good  repair; 
12-room  house,  large  barn,  cow  barn,  corneribs, 
wagon  house,  chicken  house,  tool  and  implement 
shed;  located  one  mile  from  school,  two  miles 
from  town,  2%  miles  to  main  line  station,  C. 
It.  I!,  of  N.  J.:  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice  on  good 
terms  to  responsible  party.  ADVERTISER  9046, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


41-ACRE  farm;  12  miles  from  Reading;  good 
buildings;  $1,800.  E.  ENDP-3S,  Robesonia, 
ra. 


APPLE  BUTTER — Old-time,  home-made;  shipped 
in  crated  stoneware  gallon  crocks,  sealed;  par¬ 
ticulars  and  generous  sample  by  mail,  10c. 
BEAM  WINGEHD,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Victor  C.  churn  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion;  all  complete:  gears  nnd  clutch  pulley. 
D.  II.  MeHUGH,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


WANTED — Baled  oat  or  wheat  straw,  dry  and 
sound,  for  bedding;  quote  cash  price.  WAL¬ 
NUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  cane  syrup  delivered  anywhere  within  a 
thousand  Hides  at  $1.60  per  gallon.  J.  W. 
McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Harris  hop  press;  good  condition. 
WILBUR  CLARK,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 


ENDION  honey  chocolates  are  made  of  pure 
honey,  coated  with  bitter-sweet  chocolate; 
they  are  healthful  and  delicious  and  will  add 
greatly  to  your  Thanksgiving  menu;  $1  per  lb., 
postpaid.  “ENDION,”  Naples.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAT.E — Two  oars  of  choice  Timothy  and 
clover  ha  v.  STEWART  I..  PURDIE,  Skane¬ 

ateles,  N.  Y. 


STRONG  country  butcher  wag'>n.  pole,  shafts, 
complete  interior  fittings,  white  enameled, 
like  new.  $50.  LLOYD  GOLDSBORO,  It.  2, 
Mohnton,  Pa. 

WANTED — Wooden-tooth  horse  hay  rake.  BOX 
377,  Providence,  It.  I. 


WANTED — -Bull  pen;  state  size,  make  and  price. 

ANDERSON  BROTHERS,  East  Hampton, 
Conn. 

- - - - - 

SUPERIOR  American  disc  grain  drill,  eleven 
double  discs,  7  inches  apart:  sows  grain, 
grass  and  fertilizer;  will  sell  for  $60.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  two  cars  first  cutting 
Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed;  two  cars  second  cut¬ 
ting,  pure  Alfalfa;  one  ear  fine  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  for  test  cows;  one  car  straight  Timothy. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  It.  F.  D.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


This  superb  110-piece  Set,  with  initial  in  2places  12  Soup  Plates.  7X  inches 
in  wreath  with  b-color  decorations  on  every  12  Cups 

piece,  and  sold  covered  handles,  consists  of:  12  Saucers 

12  Dinner  Plates.  9  inches  12  Cereal  Dishee,  6  inches 

12  Breakfast  Plates.  7  inches 


12  Individual  Bread  and 
Butter  Plates,  6X  inches 
12  Fruit  Dishes — 5X  inches 
1  Platter,  13X  inches 


1  c5s?b’X  ssteb.  1  s*udbi!  k.?*  ‘"che*  i  i™*', te?.  %?!•  • <»eb» 

1  iSSSi  inch'*  1  5e™  Bov',|  «*  inches  !  Crcmei  l”h" 

1  Butter  Plate.  6  inches  1  Oval  Baker.  9  inches  1  Sugar  Bowl  with  cover  (2  pieces) 


*  uval  Baker,  9  inches  1  Sugar  Bowl  with  cover  (2  pieces) 

Brings  this  1 1 0 -piece  Gold  Decorated 
Martha  Washington  Dinner  Set 

irtman  wants  V 011  to  nut  f.lllQ  Q1 1  norh  rml/1  — ci  _  x.  & 


P£fc  thl?  s„perb  ?old  decorated,  initialed  Dinner  Set  on  your  own 
table  on  free  trial.  Only  by  actually  seeing  the  beautiful,  famous  Martha  Washington 
pattern  can  you  realize  how  wonderful  it  is.  Send  only  $1  and  we  ship  the  full  set-110 
pieces  in  all  Use  the  dishes  30  days.  Then  if  you  are  not  so  delighted  that  you  would  not 

both  wavq  set  and  we  will  refund  your  $1  and  pay  transportation  charges 

both  ways.  If  you  keep  them,  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  on  our  easy  terms.  Send  coupon. 


j  lucm,  wkc  neany  a  year  to  pay  on  our  easy  terms.  Sendc 

Your  Initial  in  2  Places  on  Every  Piece¬ 
s' Color  Floral  Decorations  and  Gold 


Wonderful  artistic  effect  is  given  not  only  by  the  new  and  attractive 
shape  of  every  dish,  but  by  the  rich  design  surrounding  the  initial.  The  one 
initial  with  these  superb  decorations  of  scrolls,  leaves  and  roses  in  natural 
colors,  put  on  by  special  fired  process,  appears  in  two  places  on  every  piece. 
As  handsome  as  enameling  you  see  on  fine  jewelry. 


Important 


Hartman  guarantees  that 
every  piece  in  this  set  is 
absolutely  first  quality. 
Don’t  confuse  these  with 
“seconds”  or  “run  of 
kiln”  dishes  which  show 
imperfections.  This  is  a 
standard  or  “open”  pat¬ 
tern.  Replacement  pieces 
can  be  had  of  us  for 
three  years. 


All  Handles  Covered  with  Gold 


Every  handle  is  covered  with  polished  gold  such  as  vou  see  on  the 
most  costly  imported  dishes.  The  ware  itself  is  beautiful  Tust!ous 
snowy  white  and  besides  the  initial,  floral  decoration  and  gold  covered 
JffiS*8  every  piece  has  two  border  lines  as  a  finishing  touch.  No 
other  pattern  to  equal  the  famous  “Martha  Washington/’  A  set  you 
rS  ™f  pr0Ud  tod,sPlay  before  your  guests.  Elegant,  refined,  artistic 
fbf  J  now  at  a  bargain  i>rice.  And  all  the  dishes  you  need-110  of 

hem  yours,  first  on  free  trial— then  easy  payments.  Shipped  on  30 
S/on  m  v  direct/ro™  our  Chicago  warehouse.  Shipping  weight 

Order  No  324CCMAlb3 bargain  ^  °PPortunity-  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

Order  No.  324CCMA13.  Bargain  price,  $32.85.  Pay  $1  now.  Balance  $3  monthly. 


FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 


HARTMAN 

A  ®  ^  "  "  *  "  ^  Coprrirhted,  1921  .  'by  Ne»t  ” 


S?1*  ^entworth  Ave-»  Dept.  3691 

Copyrighted.  1921.  by  Hartman1.,  Cbicmro 


Chicago 


FREE 


*6, 

J>< 


JBL. 

_  /HARTMAN  FCARPETRCof 

^ _  ■  _  ■  _  /  3913  Wentworth  Ave. 

oargdill  Catalog  /  Dept  3691  Chicago, Illinois 

This  great  free  392-page  catalog  /  J  en.iloBe  *1,(^  Send  no-piece  Golden 

p-ivp<5  vnn  tha  Martha  Washington  Dinner  Set  No. 

6  you  the  most  amazing.  324CCMA13.  I  am  to  have  30  days’  free  trial, 
bargains  m  furniture,  rugs,  /  U  not  satisfied,  will  ship  it  back  and  you 
linoleum,  stoves  watrhf^  t  will  refund  my  $1.00  and  pay  transportation 
silverware  maakini,'  /  charges  both  ways.  If  I  keep  it  I  will  pay  $3.00 

Silverware,  disnes,  washing  /  per  month  until  full  price,  $32.85,  is  paid.  Title 

macnmeSjSewingmachines,  /  remains  with  you  until  final  payment  is  made, 
aluminum  ware,  phono-  / 

graphs,  gas  engines  and  / Name . . 

cream  separators,  etc.  / 

—all  on  our  easy  terms  *  _  A  J  „ 

—30  days’  FREE  / Street AddreBB . 

trial  on  everything.  / 

Post  card  or  letter  t  R.  F.  D . . . . . Box  No . 

brings  it  free.  / 

“Let  Hartman  /  Town . . . State 

Feather  Your  . 


Occupation . Color. 


Give  Initial  Wanted  (Any  One  Letter) 


SfflSJUr 


jggfg/wymn  'tri, 

S  *-  ^*y?  f*t*J9wa  uawoa 


By. 'll  T  W‘'J- 

g 
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Almost  too  Fine  to  Eat  for  Thanksgiving 


m 


New  Light  Seven 
$1685 


^  Nt^  ^  ^ 


V 


Speed  Wagon 
$1435 


These  Two  Reos 

•?»  - 

Are  Both  Leaders 


This  New  Light  Seven  Passenger 
Reo,  recently  announced,  has 
found  as  enthusiastic  a  welcome 
on  the  farm  as  was  accorded  that 
Mighty  Speed  Wagon. 

And  that  is  most  gratifying  to  us, 
because  we  had  in  mind  especially, 
our  great  clientele  in  “the  country” 
when  designing  this  latest  Reo. 

Families  are  larger  as  a  rule — any¬ 
way  the  parties  are — in  the  coun¬ 
try  than  in  the  city. 

So,  although  this  New  Light  Seven 
has  created  a  veritable  sensation 
in  the  cities,  its  advantages  are  still 
more  desirable  to  rural  families. 

From  now  on  the  Seven — and  not 
the  Five — will  be  the  standard 
family  car. 

[O 

For,  Reo  engineers  have  proven 
that  it  is  possible  to  build  a  car  that 
will  carry  seven,  and  yet  be  as  easy 


to  handle  on  narrow  roads  or  in 
tight  places”  as  was  the  Five. 


a 


And — here’s  the  amazing  point — 
at  a  price  that  is  as  surprising  as 
is  the  quality  and  finish  of  the  car. 

Of  that  mighty  Speed  Wagon 
what  can  we  add  to  what  you  al¬ 
ready  know? 


jjrl  fO 


It  fits’  every  business- 
hauling  and  carrying  need. 


.ery 


No  matter  what  your  work — no 
matter  what  the  season  or  the 
roads  or  the  loads  —  whether  in 
everyday  errands;  carrying  sup¬ 
plies  or  tools  or  implements  to 
and  from  town;  for  transferring 
stock  or  feed;  as  a  convertible 
'carry  all”,  passenger  car,  for  the 
“hands”:— 

For  every  kind  of  farm  hauling — 
this  Speed  Wagon  will  do  your 
road- work  quicker  and  cheaper. 


Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  factory,  plus  War  Tax 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


iJ 
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How  to  Make  a  Concrete  Walk 


T 


\V<>  are  greatly  interested  in  your  paper;  it  gets  quite 
a  thorough  reading  here.  1.  You  may  know  how  women 
are  always  wanting  things  that  it  is  not  always  con¬ 
venient  for  them  to  have.  You  also  know  that  farmers 
are  not  getting  enough  for  their  produce  to  afford  many 
luxuries.  Well,  I  want  a  cement  walk.  I  think  my 
husband  could  make  one  if  he  had  directions.  Could 
you  send  such  directions,  so  we  could  make  it  before 
freezing  weather? 

2.  Could  I  mend  our  coal  stove  with  some  kind  of 
cement?  It  was  broken  some  way  in  moving,  just  at  the 
edge  of  the  griddle  at  the  back  of  the  stove.  It  is  a 
heater,  and  too  good  a  stove  to  throw'  away.  s.  A. 

New  York. 

HIE  FOUNDATION. — The  construction  of  a  con¬ 
crete  walk  is  a  simple  matter  if  a  little  care  is 
exercised  to  get  things  right.  The  first  step  is  to 
prepare  a  well-drained  foundation  for  the  walk  to 
rest  upon.  If  the  soil  is  sandy  it  probably  has  suffi¬ 
cient  natural  drainage,  and  will  require  the  smooth¬ 
ing  of  the  surface  only,  but  if  clay  or  tight  loam,  a 
trench  about  6  in.  deep  and  extending  the  length  and 
width  of  the  walk  should  he  dug  and  filled  with 
cinders  or  gravel  to  serve  as  a  porous  foundation. 
This  is  tamped  solid  and  the  walk  laid  upon  it.  Out¬ 
let  for  drainage  water  must  be  provided  at  the  low 
spots. 

LAYING  FORMS. — After  preparing  the  founda¬ 
tion  the  forms  are  laid.  These  usually  consist  of 
2x4  in.  material  laid  on  edge,  making  the  finished 
walk  4  in.  thick.  The  manner  of  placing  these  is 
indicated  in  the  sketch.  Fig.  587.  the  sides  being 
nailed  to  stakes  driven  along  the  outside.  Nails 
holding  the  stakes  to  the  form  should  not  he  driven 
clear  in.  but  the  heads  should  he  left  projecting,  pet. 
mitting  easy  removal  when  the  walk  has  hardened 
sufficiently.  The  side  forms  are  laid 
straight  and  to  an  even. grade  by  first 
locating  the  ends  of  the  walk  and  them 
stretching  up  a  line  between  these  two 
points.  The  top  edge  of  the  form  is 
then  made  parallel  to  this  lino.  The 
form  must  not  touch  the  line,  hut 
should  be  kept  about  %  in.  away  from 
it.  If  permitted  to  touch  it  it  will 
crowd  the  line  out  of  place,  the  final 
result  being  a  crooked  walk.  With  the 
side  forms  in  place  cross  forms  may  he 
cut  and  placed,  dividing  the  walk  up 
into  blocks.  These  blocks  should  not 
be  over  4  to  (1  ft.  square,  as  above  this 
size  there  is  likely  to  be  cracking,  due 
to  contraction  during  cold  weather,  the 
large  blocks  not  having  sufficient  tensile  strength  to 
pull  themselves  together  as  they  shrink  in  the  cold 

MIXING  THE  CONCRETE. — Concrete  for  walk 
construction  may  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
sack  of  cement,  2 y2  cubic  feet  of  sand  (approxi¬ 
mately  two  bushels)  and  five  '•■■hie  fe  ^  *  ‘one  or 

screened  gravel  (approxima  bushels).  If 

gravel  is  used  for  making  thtrV.  A  as  s  likely 
to  he  the  case,  it  should  first  he  run  over  a  Vr  in- 
mesh  screen,  using  the  portion  that  passed  through 
the  screen  as  sand,  and  the  part  retained  upon  it  as 
stone,  discarding  any  stone  for  this  work  that  is 
over  2  in.  in  diameter.  The  sand  should  be  clean 
and  free  from  loam,  the  presence  of  which  can  be 
detected  by  rubbing  the  sand  between  the  hands. 
Loamy  sand  will  leave  the  hands  dirty,  while  clean 
sand  will  leave  very  little  matter  adhering  to  them 
after  rubbing  in  this  way. 

FILLING  AND  SURFACING. — The  sand  and 
cement  should  he  mixed  by  turning  with  a  shovel  or 
hoe  until  of  a  uniform  gray  color,  presenting  no 
streaks,  after  which  the  stone  can  be  added  and 
mixed  with  it.  Water  is  then  slowly  added  and  the 
concrete  slowly  mixed  until  it  is  of  a  jelly-like  con- 


Sereening  f!  ravel  Through  One-fourth  Inch  Mesh, 

Fig.  586 

sistency — about  like  that  of  a  mud  pie.  When  piled 
in  a  heap  no  water  should  show  upon  the  surface, 
but  patting  it  with  a  hoe  or  shovel  should  cause  it 
(<»  “quake”  and  water  to  rise  to  the  surface.  This 


of  wetting  used,  and  all  of  The  concrete  made  uni¬ 
form  in  consistency.  ' 

FINISHING  THE  WALK.— There  are  different 
ways  of  placing  the  concrete  in  the  walk,  but  one  of 
the  easiest  is  to  place  it  in  alternate  blocks,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  sketch.  As  soon  as  these  blocks  have 
set  the  cross  form  may  be  removed  and  the  spaces 
between  filled,  completing  the  walk.  The  concrete 
can  he  mixed  in  a  mixing  box  moved  along  the  walk, 
and  shoveled  directly  into  the  forms.  The  surface 
of  the  walk  may  he  finished  by  floating  with  a  wood 
float,  and  when  it  becomes  sufficiently  hard  an 
“edger”  can  he  run  around  each  block,  giving  it  a 
finished  appearance.  This  tool  can  he  purchased  at 
the  local  hardware,  or  perhaps  borrowed  from 
some  carpenter  or  builder  After  laying,  the  walk 
should  be  protected  from  the  weather  by  canvas,  tar 
paper,  sacks  or  old  carpet  to  prevent  too  rapid  dry¬ 
ing.  and  if  freezing  seems  likely  straw  or  other 
material  of  like  nature  should  be  spread  over  the 
protecting  covering  to  retain  the  heat  until  it  sets. 
If  this  precaution  is  taken  and  the  sand,  stone  and 
water  heated  before  mixing  concrete  can  be  laid  in 
very  cold  weather. 

THE  BROKEN  STOVE. — Tn  regard  to  the  broken 
stove,  furnace  cement  can  be  used  to  repair  holes, 
hut  it  acts  as  a  stopper  only,  and  should  not  he  relied 
upon  to  hold  pieces  together.  It  is  possible  that 
your  stove  could  he  repaired  by  welding  with  an 
oxy-acetylene  outfit.  Much  repair  work  is  done  with 
these  outfits  at  the  present  time,  it  being  possible  to 
weld  cast  iron  as  well  as  wrought  with  them.  In¬ 
quiry  at  the  nearest  garage  having  such 
an  outfit  would  determine  whether 
or  not  this  repair  could  be  made  in  this 
way.  If  repair  is  impossible,  a  new 
piece  can  Le  bought  and  put  in  in  place 
of  the  one  now  broken.  Your  local 
hardware  dealer  would  attend  to  this 
for  yotl.  ROBERT  IX.  SMITH. 


I 


Forms  for  Concrete  Walk.  Fig.  58 7 

is  then  immediately  shoveled*  into  the  forms,  filling 
them  to  within  about  %  in.  from  the  top.  The  top 
layer  is  then  placed  immediately,  and  is  made  from 
a  mortar  of  one  part  cement  and  two  parts  sand.  The 
sand  should  be  cleaii  and  well  graded  in  size  and 
with  plenty  of  coarse  grains.  If  the  sand  is  not  of 
the  best  it  is  better  to  make  the  top  layer  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  cement  and  1  %  parts  sand. 
As  soon  as  the  top  layer  is  in  place  it  is  “struck”  off 
with  a  straight  edge  or  template  cut  to  conform  to 
the  curvature  of  the  walk.  A  narrow  walk  can  be 
made  with  the  surface  straight  across,  but  if  at  all 
wide  a  slight  crown  is  desirable  to  carry  rain  water 
to  the  sides.  The  mortar  top  coat  must  be  applied 
to  the  base  coat  while  the  latter  is  still  wet,  or  it 
will  fail  to  unite  with  it,  and  will  scale  off.  Both 
the  mortar  and  base  coat  must  he  placed  as  soon  as 
mixed,  for  as  soon  as  the  initial  set  begins  to  take 
place  the  strength  of  the  mixture  is  lessened  by  dis¬ 
turbing  and  remixing.  When  mixing  the  first  hatches 
the  quantity  of  water  used  should  be  measured,  and 
when  mixing  subsequent  batches  the  proper  amount 


Sad  Case  of  a  Typhoid  Carrier 

THOUGHT  perhaps  you  could  give 
me  some  advice  as  to  whether  I 
could  obtain  damages,  and  from  whom, 
for  Hie  injury  that  has  been  done  me. 
My  home  is  near  a  small  town  in  which 
there  is  a  school  for  wealthy  hoys,  and 
my  sou  has  been  furnishing  milk  to  six  of  the  school 
homes  and  about  50  families  in  the  town,  for  two 
years.  Last  Spring,  after  vacation,  one  boy  came 
hack  looking  very  peaked  and  run  down.  Toward 
the  Summer  vacation  he  was  ill.  After  he  went 
home  to  New  York  he  had  typhoid  fever  and  died. 
Then  his  father  inquired  of  the  hoard  of  health  of 
this  town  where  he  had  contracted  the  disease.  The 
township  doctor  notified  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  came  to  our  farm  to  search  for  a  cause.  He 
took  specimens  of  feces  and  urine  from  every  adult 
member  of  the  family,  consisting  of  eight  people, 
four  of  whom  had  had  typhoid  fever  15  years  ago. 
All  passed  favorably  except  myself,  who  was  then 
termed  a  typhoid  carrier.  But  I  was  exonerated 
from  all  connection  with  the  boy’s  case  mentioned 
above. 

We  were  then  told  that  my  son  must  quit  his  dairy 
or  I  must  leave  home.  I  chose  to  leave  rather  than 
have  my  son  give  up  his  dairy,  because  we  had  in¬ 
curred  heavy  expenses  to  build  up  this  dairy,  and 
nothing  was  found  wrong,  and  of  about  300  people 
who  drank  our  milk  only  case  of  sickness  could 
be  found.  There  never  has  in  all  the  15  years  that 


Equipment  for  Laying  Walk.  Fig.  585 


Finishing  Surface  with  Float.  Fig.  588 


Leveling  Surface  with  Straight  Edge.  Fig.  580 
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have  elapsed  since  I  had  typhoid  fever  been  even  one 
cane  of  the  disease  anywhere  where  I  have  mingled 
with  people.  My  husband  is  an  invalid  and  not  able 
to  support  me.  I  am  able  to  support  myself  and 
him,  too,  were  I  not  barred  from,  doing  the  things  I 
am  most  competent  to  do. 

Of  course  I  am  forbidden  to  handle  any  food  to  be 
used  by  others,  and  I  seem  to  be  barred  from  almost 
everything  because  the  State  Health  Department 
advises  that  1  tell  my  story  before  accepting  employ¬ 
ment  where  I  would  mingle  with  others,  and  then, 
of  course,  I  would  be  refused.  If  you  can  suggest 
anything  I  might  do  I  shall  greatly  appreciate  it 

VICTIM. 

It.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  case  which  should  appeal  to 
all  sympathetic  people.  The  facts  here  stall'd  are, 
we  believe,  capable  of  proof.  There  would  probably 
be  no  chance  of  obtaining  legal  damages,  for  it  would 
no  doubt  be  held  that  the  State  is  justified  in  taking 
extreme  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 
The  situation  of  such  a  “carrier”  of  disease  is  full 
of  pathos.  Here  is  a  woman  ready  and  anxious  to 
work.  She  is  competent,  and  can  give  faithful  and 
efficient  service,  yet  she  feels  that  she  must  go 
through  life  almost  like  the  leper — with  society  call¬ 
ing  unclean !  unclean !  when  she  applies  for  work. 
What  can  she  do?  We  think  this  question  is  large 
enough  to  submit  to  our  readers  for  discussion. 


Care  of  the  Insane  in  New  York 

IIE  present  laws  of  New  York  State  with  regard 
to  the  care  of  the  insane  place  them  first  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  health  officer  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  in  which  they  reside.  It  is  the  duty  of  local 
health  officers  to  see  that  any  insane  or  alleged 
insane  within  their  jurisdiction  are  properly  cared 
for.  either  at  home,  by  their  families  or  a  “com¬ 
mittee  of  the  person  and  estate,”  or  in  a  State  hos¬ 
pital  or  a  properly  licensed  institution  for  the  care 
of  the  insane.  A  mentally  afflicted  person  may  be 
treated  in  his  home  by  any  physician  that  he  or  his 
family  wish  to  place  him  under  the  care  of,  but,  if 
his  insanity  is  of  such  nature  as  to  render  him  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  lives  or  property  of  himself  or  others, 
his  family  must  provide  a  suitable  place  for  his  con¬ 
finement  and  maintain  him  there  in  a  manner  that 
shall  be  approved  by  the  health  officer  and  be  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  State  Hospital 
Commission.  A  mentally  disordered  person  who  ap¬ 
preciates  his  condition  may  apply,  too,  to  a  State 
hospital  or  a  properly  licensed  institution  for  the 
care  of  the  insane  for  admission  as  a  voluntary  pa¬ 
tient.  In  such  case,  he  is  not  formally  committed 
to  the  institution  and  cannot  be  detained  there 
against  his  will. 

If  any  .member  of  the  family  of  a  person  believed 
to  be  mentally  irresponsible  desires  that  steps  shall 
be  taken  to  have  his  condition  ascertained  and 
proper  care  instituted,  he  should  apply  to  his  local 
health  officer  and  ask  for  an  examination.  This  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  conducted  by  a  “commission  in 
lunacy,”  composed  of  two  duly  qualified  physicians, 
one  of  whom  may  be  the  health  officer  himself.  The 
health  officer  appoints  this  commission  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances,  though  the  appointment  may 
be  made  by  the  county  judge  of  the  county  in  which 
the  alleged  insane  person  lives.  The  family  may 
ask  for  the  appointment  of  any  qualified  physician 
they  desire  upon  this  commission,  but  only  phy¬ 
sicians  who  are  qualified  to  serve  as  “examiners  in 
lunacy”  may  be  appointed.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
they  shall  be  residents  of  the  county. 

The  medical  examiners  visit  the  alleged  insane 
person  in  his  home,  or  elsewhere,  talk  with  him  and 
satisfy  themselves  from  his  conduct  and  conversa¬ 
tion  as  to  his  mental  condition.  They  also  talk  with 
other  members  of  the  family  and,  perhaps,  with 
neighbors,  if  they  wish  further  evidence  as  to  the 
afflicted  person’s  condition  than  he  discloses  him¬ 
self.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  ascertain, 
not’  only  whether  a  person  is  mentally  unbalanced 
but  whether  his  mental  disorder  is  of  such  nature  as 
to  make  it  desirable  that  he  shall  be  confined  in  an 
institution.  Not  all  who  display  some  mental  aber¬ 
ration  are  proper  subjects  for  custody,  and  the  com¬ 
mission  will  not  recommend  commitment  to  a  State 
hospital  or  private  asylum  unless  it  believes  this  to 
be  the  proper  measure  to  be  taken  in  the  case. 

The  medical  examiners  do  not  in  any  case  com¬ 
mit  the  patient  to  an  institution.  This  is  done  by 
the  proper  magistrate;  in  rural  counties,  the  county 
judge.  If  the  medical  examiners  recommend  that 
the  patient  be  committed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  health 
officer  to  see  that  the  proper  papers  are  submitted 
to  the  court  These  papers  will  include  the  medical 
examiners’  report  and  an  application  for  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  commitment  'to  an  institution  made  by  some 
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member  of  the  patient’s  family,  or  a  person  with 
whom  he  resides,  or  one  of  the  poor  officials  of  the 
town  or  county;  in  most  cases  by  a  member  of  the 
family  who  appreciates  the  patient’s  condition  and 
wishes  him  properly  cared  for. 

The  alleged  insane  person  must  be  given  written 
notice  that  an  application  for  his  commitment  will 
be  made  to  the  judge  and  the  date  and  hour  of  that 
application  specified.  This  will  give  him,  or  any  of 
his  friends,  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
judge  on  that  date  and  contest  the  application.  The 
judge  may  order  a  further  hearing,  or  summon  other 
witnesses,  if  he  desires,  and  he  is  expected  to  satisfy 
himself  from  all  the  evidence  presented  that  the 
alleged  insane  person  is  a  proper  person  for  State 
or  institutional  care  before  committing  him.  All 
this  sounds  somewhat  complicated,  but  the  procedure 
is  really  sufficiently  simple  in  cases  of  necessary 
commitment,  though  it  would  be  found  to  interpose 
decided  obstacles  to  any  unwarranted  procedure  in 
such  cases.  Not  only  must  the  friends  of  a  patient 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  need  for  State  care,  but  sev¬ 
eral  competent  and  wholly  disinterested  parties  must 
also  be  convinced  of  this.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  health  officer;  lie  is  the  first  in  charge  and  sub¬ 
sequent,  procedures  will  be  under  his  direction,  until 
the  court  is  reached.  The  whole  procedure,  in  cases 
where  no  contest  is  made,  will  occupy  about  three 
days,  though  the  health  officer  may  secure  imme¬ 
diate  admittance  of  a  dangerously  insane  person  to 


Storing  Squashes  in  Racks.  Fig.  590. 


a  State  hospital  and  confinement  there  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  10  days  if,  in  his  judgment,  such  im¬ 
mediate  care  is  necessary.  After  such  an  emergency 
commitment  the  full  and  regular  order  of  procedure 
must  be  gone  through  with  if  the  patient  is  to  be 
detained. 

I*oo r  and  indigent  persons,  meaning  those  who 
have  not  sufficient  property  to  pay  for  their  care  and 
the  support  of  those  dependent  upon  them,  are  cared 
for  in  the  State  hospitals  at  State  expense.  Those 
who  have  property  enough  to  pay  for  their  care  with¬ 
out  depriving  their  dependents  of  support,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  moderate  weekly  charge  to  the 
State. 

The  rights  of  an  alleged  insane  person,  under  the 
present  New  York  State  laws,  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
well  guarded  to  make  it  practically  impossible  to 
secure  unjust  or  improper  confinement  to  an  institu¬ 
tion.  Commitment  is  easily  secured  in  cases  that  are 
obviously  in  need  of  restraint,  but  there  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  disinterested  people  who  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  improper  proceedings,  and 
further,  no  one  in  a  State  hospital  will  be  kept 
there  a  day  after  the  officials  of  that  institution  be¬ 
come  satisfied  that  he  is  not  a  proper  subject  for 
confinement. 

No  one  should  hesitate  to  bring  a  case  of  appar¬ 
ent  insanity  to  the  attention  of  his  local  health 
officer.  It  is  the  business  then  of  that  health  offi¬ 
cer  to  institute  any  further  proceedings  that  are 
needed,  and  such  need  should  be  left  to  his  judgment, 
rather  than  assumed  by  the  family  or  friends.  Most 
health  officers  are  sensible  and  competent,  and  those 
that  are  not  will  find  other  officials  between  them 
and  the  asylum.  m.  b.  d. 


Corn  For  Fuel  or  Food 

HE  question  of  using  corn  for  fuel  has  come  up 
again  this  year  stronger  than  ever.  The  low 
price  of  corn  and  the  immense  crop  now  being  har¬ 
vested  invite  a  comparison  between  grain  and  coal 
as  fuel.  Secretary  Wallace  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  is  reported  as  saying  that  ear  corn  at  20 
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cents  a  bushel  is  equal  in  fuel  value  to  a  fair  grade 
of  soft  coal  at  $10  a  ton.  In  some  parts  of  the  West 
the  coal  is  usually  of  a  low  grade,  while  it  sells  at 
high  prices.  There  are  actually  conditions  under 
which  it  will  pay  both  farmers  and  people  in  coun¬ 
try  towns  to  buy  ear  corn  in  place  of  coal.  In 
times  past  much  corn  has  been  used  ror  fuel,  mostly 
on  the  farm.  It  was  said  that  in  Argentina  consid¬ 
erable  corn  is  burned,  not  entirely  wi  the  farm,  but 
in  power  plants,  and  it  seems  likely  that  this  year 
considerable  of  the  ear  grain  will  actually  be 
burned  in  the  West.  The  following  table  is  given  to 
show  the  comparative  fuel  values  of  ear  corn  and 
coal : 

Corn  at  10  cents  a  bushel  equals  coal  at  $5.00  per  ton 

(Ann  at  11  cents  a  bushel  equals  coal  at  5  50  per  ton 

Corn  at  12  cents  a  bushel  equals  coal  at  0.00  per  ton 

Corn  at  13  cents  a  bushel  equals  coal  at  0.50  per  ton 

Corn  at  14  cents  a  bushel  equals  coal  at  7.00  per  ton 

Corn  at  15  cents  a  bushel  equals  coal  at  7  50  per  ton 

Corn  at  16  cents  a  bushel  equals  coal  at  8.00  per  ton 

Corn  at  17  cents  a  bushel  equals  coal  at  8  50  per  ton 

Corn  at  18  cents  a  bushel  eqtia's  coal  at  0.00  per  ton 

Corn  at  10  cents  a  bushel  equals  coal  at  0.50  per  ton 

Corn  at  20  cents  a  bushel  equals  coal  at  10.00  per  ton 

It  seems  like  a  savage  sort  of  industrial  calamity 
when  the  people  in  one  part  of  the  world  are  starving 
and  unable  to  obtain  food  of  any  kind,  while  in  an¬ 
other  locality  this  life-sustaining  grain  must  be  used 
as  fuel.  It  is  true  that  many  foreign  people,  and 
also  many  people  in  our  own  country,  will  not  eat 
cornmeal  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  food  was  scarce  in  New  York  City,  a  great 
crowd  of  men  and  women  marched  to  the  City  Hall 
and  demanded  food  for  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  They  were  told  there  was  a  good  supply  of 
rice,  cornmeal  and  beans  which  would  be  given  them. 
They  scorned  such  food,  and  said  it  was  the  food  of 
Chinamen  and  slaves,  which  they  would  not  eat.  As 
we  looked  at  that  crowd  of  men  and  women  refus¬ 
ing  to  eat  food  of  this  sort,  strange  thoughts  came 
into  mind,  for  we  had  just  eaten  our  favorite  din¬ 
ner  of  baked  beans,  brown  bread  and  rice  pudding. 
M  hen  properly  cooked  and  eaten,  cornmeal  is  one  of 
the  best  of  foods.  The  pioneers  who  made  this  coun¬ 
try  used  corn  almost  exclusively  as  a  grain.  Even 
when  wheat  came  to  be  a  considerable  crop,  much  of 
it  was  sold,  while  the  workers  lived  on  rye  and  corn- 
meal.  Milk  and  molasses  with  the  “rye  and  Indian” 
gave  a  balanced  ration  with  an  abundance  of  vita- 
mines.  Most  people  in  this  world  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  off  for  a  return  to  cornmeal  in  their  diet. 


A  New  Law  for  Trepassing  Stock 

On  page  1348  I  wrote  you  my  opinion  concerning  the 
law  relative  to  damages  caused  by  stray  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  etc..  The  case  which  prompted  me  to  write  has 
just  been  settled  by  a  jury.  The  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  may  be  interested  in  the  verdict  as  being  “no 
cause  for  action.”  The  verdict  in  this  case  cannot  be 
too  much  praised,  since  the  damage  could  not  be  sub¬ 
stantiated.  But  the  total  expense  suffered  by  either 
party  since  the  action  was  started  is  simply  startling, 
and  will  take  a  good  slice  of  these  two  men’s  season’s 
hard  work.  However,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
had  a  damage  been  awarded  and  a  precedent,  estab¬ 
lished  the  whole  country  would  soon  be  ablaze  with 
some  such  lawsuits.  The  verdict  is  a  lesson  in  itself, 
as  it  proves  that  the  best  way  to  settle  such  disputes 
is  by  applying  the  Golden  Rule.  If  the  plaintiff  had 
listened  to  its  teachings  he  would  have  saved  himself 
not  only  a  good  deal  of  time  and  cash,  but  also  the  hay 
he  fed  the  85  sheep  for  nearly  three  weeks. 

However,  I  feel  strengthened  in  my  opinion  that  the 
statute  giving  the  plaintiff  the  right  to  seize  the  stock  is 
all  around  too  drastic,  and  perhaps  becomes  more  so.  as 
is  evident  in  the  case  of  valuable  stock  such  as  dairy 
cows  of  high  breeding.  There  is  no  need  for  such  ac¬ 
tion  (in  our  New  York  State)  in  order  to  recover  a 
perfectly  well  established  damage,  as  the  days  of  cattle 
droves  pasturing  along  the  highways  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  stock,  your  own  or 
.vour  neighbor’s,  finding  a  weak  point  in  the  line  fence, 
and  you  don’t  have  to  go  to  any  great  trouble  to  find 
who  owns  it.  Such  accidents  are  unfortunately  a  daily 
occurrence  through  the  Summer  and  probably  cause 
more  bad  feeling  between  neighbors  than  all  the  other 
reasons  put  together. 

Now  if  some  of  your  readers  will  please  come  tip  and 
offer  some  suggestions  to  amend  the  present  law.  or 
have  a  new  one  made.  I  think  with  the  help  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  this  question  should  lie  solved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned  for  some  years  to  come.  To  make  it 
stronger  and  more  effective,  provision  should  be  made 
that  such  law  be  thoroughly  posted  in  all  district  schools, 
town  clerk’s  office  and  postoffices.  u  grbgoire. 

R  N.-Y.— We  want  sensible  suggestions  for  an 
•  amendment  to  the  present  law.  A  change  of 
some  sort  is  needed,  and  we  want,  to  know  what 
farmers  and  stock-men  want  before  offering  any 
amendment.  We  think  this  a  better  course  to  pursue 
than  to  demand  an  amendment  without  consulting 
the  parties  who  are  most  interested. 


Prosperity  ruins  most  men  if  they  have  come  ihrough 
their  first  30  years  without  it.  When  a  man  must  dig 
in  and  fight,  for  every  foot  of  advance  he  keeps  in  good 
condition  at  least.  When  he  is  no  longer  compelled  to 
do  it  and  thus  stops  he  puts  on  fat — morally  and  physi¬ 
cally. 
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Effect  of  Rye  as  a  Manurial  Crop 

I  HAVE  seen  from  time  to  time  comments  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  about  sowing  rye  to  plow  under  to  en¬ 
rich  the  land,  and  some  of  the  writers  claim  that  in 
some  cases  it  was  detrimental  to  following  crop 
because  of  its  acidity.  I  have  practiced  it  for  years, 
and  will  relate  my  experience  the  past  season.  I 
sowed  rye  in  a  field  of  corn  last  year,  intending  to 
put  on  Alfalfa  in  the  Spring.  1  had  nearby  and 
adjoining  a  field  of  Alfalfa  that  promised  well  lasc 
season,  was  a  good  catch,  so  I  was  encouraged  to 
branch  out  a  little  with  it.  but  I  was  surprised  to 
find  last  Spring  the  Alfalfa  badly  winter-killed, 
probably  two-tliirds  of  it  gone.  I  had  that  plowed  up 
together  with  the  old  corn  ground,  rye  and  all,  in 
one  field,  and  planted  the  whole  field  to  corn.  The 
rye  was  pretty  well  grown,  so  we  used  a  chain  on 
the  plow  to  drag  it  under  the  furrow,  and  some  of 
it  was  too  tall  for  that.  too.  I  bought 
seed  corn,  expecting  to  cut  and  feed  it 
with  the  ears  to  my  cows,  as  it  was 
a  large  variety  used  for  silage.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  growth  of  corn: 
suppose  it  does  grow  like  that  in  the 
West.  It  was  planted  about  3  ft.  <‘>  in. 
each  way.  About  time  for  corn  to  be¬ 
gin  to  tassel  out  in  this  section  this 
corn  showed  no  signs  of  producing 
ears;  it  was  like  a  forest.  Fearing 
that  there  might  be  a  wind  that  would 
break  it  down,  by  the  advice  of  neigh¬ 
bors  I  commenced  to  cut  it  and  set  it 
up  in  stacks.  Over  night  the  bunches 
settled  right  down  almost  flat  on  the 
ground,  the  stalks  were  so  weak  and 
tender.  It  was  so  brittle  you  could 
snap  the  stems  in  two  as  you  would  a 
stick  of  candy.  About  that  time  wo 
had  a  rainstorm  with  high  wind,  and 
that  field  of  corn  looked  as  though  a 
roller  had  been  over  it,  flat  on  the 
ground.  I  supposed  it  was  ruined,  but 
it  straightened  up  and  came  along  all 
right  and  eared  out.  some  of  the  biggest, 
handsomest  corn  I  ever  saw.  Some  of  it 


for  churches.  Cliautauquas  and  entertainments.  It 
is  the  same  kind  of  a  device  that  is  used  in  large 
railroad  stations  for  calling  trains.  c.  m.  baker. 
Ohio. 


A  Remedy  for  Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

[In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  July  0  we  printed  an  article  on 
“A  Remedy  for  Blackhead  in  Turkeys,”  by  George  A. 
Cosgrove,  in  which  a  simple  remedy  was  suggested. 
There  have  been  so  many  calls  for  this  article  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  furnish  copies  of  the  issue  contain¬ 
ing  it.  In  response  to  many  requests  the  article  is  re¬ 
printed  herewith.] 

SERIOUS  LOSSES. — The  discovery  of  a  remedy  for 
“blackhead”  in  turkeys  comes  to  me  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  It  not  only  cures  the  disease  where  it  has  been 
contracted,  but  it  can  be  successfully  used  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  probably 
much  more  than  half  of  all  the  turkeys  hatched  die  of 
this  disease.  The  loss  must  amount  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  as  a  consequence  the  public 
has  to  pay  unreasonable  prices  to  obtain  this  delicious 


Part  of  the  52  young  birds  and  some  of  the  old  ones  had 
the  disease.  Separating  the  sick  from  the  well  ones, 
the  sick  were  given  10  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  ipecac 
three  times  a  day  for  three  days,  then  twice  a  day  for 
three  days,  then  once  a  day  for  the  same  period.  Of  the 
52  young  birds  32  had  the  disease;  29  recovered.  Of 
the  five  old  birds  three  recovered  ;  the  other  two  were 
too  far  gone  when  treatment  was  commenced. 

PREVENTION. — Then  for  the  purpose  of  experi¬ 
menting  as  to  whether  the  disease  could  be  prevented 
the  Wegeforths  bought  IS  healthy  turkeys  nearly  full 
grown  and  divided  them  into  three  pens  of  six  each. 
These  birds  were  fed  the  ground-up  liver  and  intestines 
of  a  turkey  that  had  just  died  of  blackhead.  (It  had 
been  shown  by  Moore.  1S76,  that  the  disease  could  be 
transmitted  in  that  way.)  The  birds  in  the  first  pen 
were  given  the  fluid  extract  treatment.  The  second  pen 
were  given  three  teaspoons  of  powdered  ipecac  in  a 
quart  of  mash  for  three  days.  The  birds  in  the  third 
pen  had  no  ipecac.  No  birds  from  the  first  two  pens 
contracted  the  disease.  In  the  third  pen  four  died  with 
it;  the  other  two  remained  healthy.  Experiments  were 
resumed  in  the  Spring  of  1920,  powdered  ipecac  being 
given  in  the  food.  The  dose  was  a  teaspoonful  of  pow¬ 
dered  ipecac  in  the  mash  twice  a  week  for  each  unit  of 
20  turkeys,  no  difference  being  made  for  age  or  size. 

One  hundred  and  six  birds  were  hatched 
and  allowed  to  run  with  the  older  tur¬ 
keys  over  ground  that  was  thoroughly  in¬ 
fected  with  the  disease,  but  no  blockhead 
appeared  in  the  flock.  Up  to  the  time 
this  report  was  written  no  blackhead  has 
appeared  in  the  Wegeforth  flock  among 
either  old  or  young  turkeys.  This  treat¬ 
ment  .was  tried  on  another  ranch  where 
there  had  been  for  several  years  very 
virulent  attacks  of  the  disease  with  the 
same  result— the  virtual  disappearance 
of  the  disease. 

Of  the  absolute  truth  of  the  above 
statements  I  have  no  doubt,  for  they  come 
from  Robert  R.  McLean,  Farm  Service 
Department  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  San  Diego. 

ONE  of  our  readers  wrote  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  reply : 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Sept.  0.  re¬ 
ports  on  the  value  of  ipecac  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  blackhead  are  conflicting.  The 
publicity  which  the  treatment  has  re¬ 
ceived  is  based  on  experiments  with  a 
very  few  birds,  and  hence  may  not  he  al¬ 
together  justified.  Further  experiments 
and  reports  of  results  obtained  from  its 
use  in  infected  flocks  will  he  necessary  to 
determine  its  value.  The  dose  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  .treatment  of  sick  birds 


was  13  ft.  high.  Evidently  the  rye  was 
no  disadvantage  to  that  crop,  but  it 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  its  being 
so  tender  the  forepart  of  the  season.  I 
am  70  years  old.  and  I  never  saw  such 
a  favorable  season  for  corn,  nor  such 
an  unfavorable  season  for  the  hay 
crop.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  though 
there  would  not  be  any  hay.  and  there 
was  not  half  a  crop,  eber  l.  tayj.or. 

Vermont. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  always  obtained 
good  results  from  plowing  under  green 
rye  whenever  it  was  well  packed.  When 
mature  rye  is  plowed  under  and  left 
loose  in  the  ground  there  is  usually 
trouble.  The  hollow  rye  stems  admit 
too  much  *air.  This*  dries  out  the  soil 
and  prevents  the  rise  of  water  hv 
capillary  attraction.  We  have  noted 
many  cases  where  a  corn  crop  planted 
after  rve  failed  to  grow  properly,  and 
the  farmers  claimed  the  rye  had  poi¬ 
soned  the  soil.  The  trouble  was  a 


is  10  drops  of  the  fluid  extract  of  ipecac 
three  times  a  day  for  three  days,  then 
10  drops  twice  a  day  for  three  days, 
then  10  drops  once  a  day  for  three  days. 

“We  believe  it  may  prove  more  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  preventive.  It  can  be  given 
to  the  entire  flock  twice  a  week  mixed 
in  the  feed.  The  dose  is  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  powdered  ipecac  to  20  turkeys 
regardless  of  size.” 

JOHN’  s.  BUCKLEY, 

Chief,  Pathological  Division. 


The  Use  of  Green  Cut  Bone 

I  would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to 
use  green  bone  as  fertilizer.  What  is  it 
worth  per  pound?  We  have  a  grinder, 
and  we  feed  some  to  chickens,  but  we  can¬ 
not  use  it  all.  Have  ground  some,  mixed 
hydrated  lime  with  it  and  then  put  it  in 
manure.  How  about  that?  When  we 
grind  a  big  pile  it  heats.  Is  it  good  then? 
We 'have  mixed  hydrated  lime  with  it,  and 
that  seems  to  stop  the  heating.  Does  it? 
Would  it  be  better  to  use  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  or  leave  both  out?  H.  b. 

Michigan. 


mechanical  one.  due  to  a  failure  to 
pack  the  soil  after  plowing.  If  acid 
phosphate  had  been  used  on  that  corn  we  think  there 
would  have  been  little  trouble  with  soft  or  weak 
stalks.  It  seems  like  a  case  where  there  was  too 
much  nitrogen  and  too  little  phosphorus. 


An  Amplifier  for  Public  Speakers 

MARINE  yourself  speaking  to '40,000  people  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  every  person  could  hear  you 
distinctly,  and  yet  this  is  what  was  accomplished  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair  when  Governor  Davis  of  Ohio 
addressed  farmers  seated  in  the  grand  stand  at  the 
race  track.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  use 
of  the  amplifier  telephone,  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  Fig.  593.  The  speaker  may  be  standing  on  the 
platform  under  the  amplifiers,  or  he  may  be  some 
place  else.  However,  it  adds  to  the  effect  by  having 
the  speaker  in  view,  while  his  voice  is  thrown  out  in 
every  direction.  The  speaker  talks  into  a  small 
mouthpiece,  like  the  ordinary  telephone  receiver, 
while  the  voice  is  thrown  out  through  the  bellows- 
slmped  affair  on  top  of  the  tower. 

While  this  device  is  made  especially  for  large 
crowds,  there  are  simpler  devices  operated  on  the 
same  plan  which  make  it  possible  for  speakers  to 
address  large  audiences  in  inside  buildings  and  also 


\mpliflcr  for  Speaker  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  Fig.  51 


food.  Many  farmers  favorably  situated  to  raise  turkeys 
will  not  do  so  because  of  the  heavy  losses  from  this 
disease.  The  discovery  of  the  remedy  was  made  by  two 
doctors  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Drs.  II.  M.  and  Raul 
Wegeforth. 

DISEASE  ON  NEW  GROUND.— Dr.  II.  M.  Wege¬ 
forth  established  a  poultry  ranch  some  years  ago  in 
Paradise  Valley,  San  Diego,  where  climatic  conditions 
were  ideal  for  poultry  raising.  On  new  ground,  where,  so 
far  as  known,  no  turkeys  had  ever  been  raised  before,  40 
birds  were  raised  the  first  year,  no  disease  appearing. 
This  stock  came  from  Ohio.  The  year  was  1914.  The 
next  year,  without  any  new  stock  or  eggs  having  been 
brought  to  the  ranch,  blackhead  appeared,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  young  stock  and  one  of  the  old  birds 
died.  In  1910  only  one  bird  out  of  SO  hatched  lived, 
although  00  reached  the  age  where  they  could  roost  in 
trees.  Then  the  entire  stock  was  sold  and  the  ranch 
moved  to  a  location  where  there  had  been  no  turkeys  in 
20  years*  certain,  if  ever. 

THE  DISEASE  ORGAN-ISM.— Again  no  blackhead 
appeared  the  first  year,  but  the  second  year  out  of  210 
hatched-  all  but  72  died,  most  of  them  from  blackhead. 
In  1919,  out  of  209  hatched  all  but  52  died.  Then  the 
attention  of  the  Wegeforths  was  drawn  to  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  at  one  time  chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  He  had 
discovered  the  organism  that  produced  blackhead  and 
named  it  “Amoeba  Meleagridis,”  and  classified  the  dis¬ 
ease  as  entero-hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver 
and*  intestines.  This  organism  is  closely  related  to  that 
producing  dysentery  in  human  beings. 

REMEDIAL  MEASURES. — This  suggested  to  the 
Wegeforths  the  same  remedy  which  has  proved  so 
valuable  in  the  treatment  of  human  cases,  namely, 
ipecac.  Immediately  they  began  trying  the  treatment. 


THE  best  way  to  use  green  cut  bone 
as  a  fertilizer  is  to  feed  it  to  farm 
animals  and  use  the  manure.  It  will  not  make  a 
satisfactory  fertilizer  when  used  alone,  though  it 
may  be  dried  and  mixed  in  the  manure  pile.  Its 
feeding  value  is  usually  greater  than  its  fertilizing 
value,  and  practically  all  of  the  food  value  is  lost 
when  not  promptly  given  to  hens  or  hogs.  If  you 
have  too  much  for  the  hens  we  suggest  that  you  get 
a  drove  of  pigs  and  feed  the  cut  bone  cooked  with 
potatoes  and  cornmeal.  You  can  make  up  a  good 
ration  in  that  way,  and  by  using  the  manure  obtain 
most  of  the  fertilizing  value  in  the  bones. 

Land  plaster,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  is  better  than 
either  ground  limestone  or  hydrated  lime  for  keeping 
the  cut  -bone.  Of  the  two  forms  of  lime  ground 
limestone  is  better,  but  the  land  plaster  will  dry 
out  the  bone  and  preserve  it.  If  you  want  to  keep 
it  in  this  way  spread  out  the  bone  as  cut  and  dust 
it  well  with  land  plaster,  working  it  well  in.  This 
will  dry  it,  and  when  you  want  to  use  it  you  can 
crush  it  and  mix  muriate  of  potash  with  it,  or 
throw  it  into  the  manure  pile.  Feeding  it  to  hogs 
will  be  more  profitable.  Burning  the  bones  will 
d*ive  away  the  ammonia  and  leave  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  form  of  bone  ash.  The  ammonia  is 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  bone,  and  as  it  is  lost 
in  burning  we  do  not  advise  that. 
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“NO  RUINOUS  VI3 RATION” 

MEANS  EXTRA  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


THAT  ELECTRICITY  on  the  farm  is  a  money  saver 
is  now  generally  acknowledged.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  farmers  who  have  added  this  great  im¬ 
provement  know  the  many  ways  in  which  it  saves 
money,  time  and  labor.  They  also  know  the  comfort 
and  happiness  it  brings  to  the  farm  home. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “What  Owners  Say  About 
Silent  Alamo.”  It  shows  that  you  pay  for  electricity 
whether  or  not  you  buy  the  Alamo.  We  will  also  send 
booklet,  “What  a  Difference  It  Makes.”  Write  today. 

ALAMO  FARM  LIGHT  CO.,  752  TOWER  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 
FACTORIES  AT  HILLSDALE,  MICHIGAN 


FARM  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT  PLANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

of  interest  to 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers 


Leading  orchardists,  fruit  and  produce  dealers  of  Western  New  York  have 
been  organized  by  Mr.  Theodore  Dosch,  for  13  years  general  Manager  of  the 
Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  into  a  new  company,  capitalized  at  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  known  as  the  Dosch  Chemical  Company. 

This  organization  manufactures  the  much-needed,  improved  combination  fruit' 
and  vegetable-dusting  machine,  all  dusting  and  spraying  materials,  also  nico¬ 
tine-sulphate. 

The  factories  are  located  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  near  the  raw  materials  and  cheap 
labor.  You  pay  freight  only  on  the  finished  product,  resulting  in  a  substantial 
saving  to  the  consumer. 

The  warehouses,  carrying  the  year  around  a  full  line  of  machines,  parts  and 
materials,  are  located  throughout  the  state,  wherever  the  goods  are  used. 

If  you  want  a  duster,  insecticides,  fungicides,  or  nicotine-sulphate  of  superior 
quality,  you  can  save  money  by  ordering  from 

DOSCH  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

New  York  State  Office  -  -  -  41  Main  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

WAYNE  FOLGER,  Mgr.  Phone  No.  1596 


Look  at  these  Prices  and  Terms 

RADIATOR  AND  HOOD  COVERS 
Dull  Finish,  Long  Grain,  Drill-Brown,  Kersey  Lining 

Rad.  Cover  only  R.  &  H.  Covers 


Fords— all  models . 

$1.25 

$2.75 

Other  4  cyl.  cars . 

1.50 

3.25 

Six  and  8  cyl.  cars . 

2.25 

4.25 

Fabric  Leather  Quality 

Fords . 

$1.50 

$3.00 

Other  4  cyl.  cars . 

1.7  5 

3.75 

Six  and  8  cyl.  cars. .. 

2.25 

4.75 

FORD  RETOPPING  OUTFIT 

Top— Back  Curtain,  complete,  ready  for 

mounting.  Guaranteed  lit..  .  $5.00 

Back  Curtain.  3  window  . . .  2.75 

Made  of  32-oz.  Rubber  Fabric. 

TERMS —Mon e y  Order  or  Cash  accompanying  order. 

L.  E.  MEARS  SPECIALTY  CO. 

84  Sirth  Avenue  .  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Barnes’  Fruit  Trees 
Are  Northern  Grown 

Barnes’  Trees  are  hardy,  grown  to  thrive 
in  severe  Northern  climates.  They 
include  standard  varieties  of  Apples, 
Peaches.  Plums  and  Cherries,  also  Small 
Fruits.  We  especially  recommend  Barnes' 
one-year-old  Apple  Trees.  They  stand 
transplanting  remarkably  well  and  make 
rapid  growth. 

Write  today  for  KIIKK  Fruit  Book  and 
Price  List.  Buy  your  fruit  trees  from 
nurserymen  with  long-established  repu¬ 
tation  tor  quality  and  fair  dealing. 


Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Make  Oat  Sprouter 

For  S2.I9  you  can  Imild  the  simplest,  m  /\ 

most  efficient,  easiest  to  operate  and  11*  ••  /I  I  ft 
best,  oat  sprouter  ever  constructed.  A  ’a  r.  La.'-ft 
boy  can  make  one  in  an  evening  with  q/  km  •  Itl 
no  tools  but  saw  and  hammer.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  sueeessful  operation.  Plans  with  plain  direc¬ 
tions  for  building,  10c.  postpaid.  Write  today. 

I.  PUTNAM,  Route  1164-0  -  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


THE  LATEST  CREATION 
In  soft  Cuff-Links  from  Attleboro,  Mass. 

“  The  Hub  of  the  Jewelry  World  " 

Green  gold  edge  with 
black  enamel  center 
set  with  a  brilliant 
while  atone,  giving 
the  effect  of  a  diamond 
•et  in  black  onyx. 

Special  Value 
Per  pair . SI  -00 

Send  for  oar  catalogue  of  gifts  suitable 
for  the  entire  family,  sweetheart  included. 

THE»ATTLEB0R0  JEWELRY  CO.,  Attleboro.  Mass. 


$135.00  FOR  BEST  NUTS 

BEECHNUTS,  BLACK  WALNUTS  BUTTERNUTS.  CHESTNUTS. 
ENGLISH  WALNUTS,  HAZELNUTS.  HICKORYNUTS.  JAPAN 
WALNUTS.  PECANS.  Full  information  from  WILLARD  G. 
BIXBY,  Treat.  Northern  Nut  Growers  Assn..  Baldwin.  Nassau  Co..  N.  V 


Highly  Flavored,  Indiana  Grown,  SEEDLING  PECANS 

for  eating  and  planting.  40  cent*  per  pound. 

•L  F .  WilkiriKon  Hoi  55  Kockport.  Indiana 


CURRANT  CUTTINGS  “ SJbS1"’ from 

James  A.  Staples  Marlborough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry 


PLANTS  for  fall  setting.  ?5e  per  100  post¬ 
paid.  Dm  Id  Bod  way,  llurtly,  Delaware 


CAioDanno  FOR  SALE.  Early  Wilson.  Blacksand 
jUluDUullo  Virginias.  No.  I  quality.  Farmer’s 
A  prices.  Let  me  have  your  orders  ear- 

y.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  f.  WETDEMA,  Weslovcr,  Marylsnd 


Needham  Crown  AskKduced 
Grain  Drills 


Hubam  Clover  j£Ti%weh>:s  fT"’ (scarifle^- 


Springfield,  Ohio 


SYSTEMS  OF  TAXATION 


The  Single  Tax :  The  theory  of  the 
single  tax  rests  on  the  economic  law  of 
rent,  and  other  principles  expressed  in 
the  last  chapter.  A  single  tax  means  a 
tax  on  land  only.  It  includes  water¬ 
fronts,  rights  of  way,  water  powers,  coal 
and  oil  fields,  mineral  deposits  and  all 
natural  assets  associated  with  the  earth 
and  forming  part  of  it.  It  excludes 
all  improvements  of  land  and  all  arti¬ 
ficial  products.  A  single  tax  would  do 
away  with  all  other  forms  of  taxation 
whatever.  It  proposes,  'n  short,  that  all 
economic  rent  be  collected  and  used  to 
pay  public  expenses.  For  convenience 
this  rent  revenue  would  be  called  a  tax. 

Ricardo  did  not  originate  the  theory  of 
rent,  but  he  formulated  it  in  a  definite 
law.  and  impressed  it  on  public  attention. 
So.  too.  the  application  of  the  law  of  rent 
to  taxation  and  the  idea  of  a  single  tax 
did  not  originate  with  Henry  George,  with 
whom  the  theory  of  a  single  tax  is  gen¬ 
erally  associated ;  hut  he  caused  a  wide 
discussion  of  the  policy  by  the  publication 
of  his  notable  book,  “Progress  and  Pov¬ 
erty.”  lie  wrote  in  a  most  appealing  lit¬ 
erary  style,  and  his  broad  human  sym¬ 
pathies  and  earnest  convictions  won  for 
him  a  host  of  admirers  and  devoted  fol¬ 
lowers  throughout  the  world.  He.  how¬ 
ever.  offered  the  single  tax  as  a  specific 
for  the  abolition  of  poverty,  and  drew 
conclusions  from  debatable  premises  to 
sustain  his  theories  of  economic  justice. 
His  opponents,  of  course,  disputed  his 
conclusions;  and  many  with  an  open 
mind  and  sympathetic  interest,  having 
discovered  the  weakness  in  his  philos¬ 
ophy,  lost  sight  of  the  great  economic 
truth  in  the  law  of  rent  through  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  an  argument  to  justify  it  as  a 
panacea  for  social  ills.  In  consequence 
many  people  rejected  the  whole  subject  as 
•in  illogical  and  radical  theory.  They 
have  therefore  never  experienced  the  de¬ 
lightful  mental  discovery  of  the  great  fun¬ 
damental  truth  of  economic  rent,  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  application  of  it  to  tax¬ 
ation  problems  has  been  proportionately 
delayed. 

A  single  tax  would  not  change  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised.  It  would 
shift  the  payment  of  it  from  those  who 
now  pay  it,  who  are  mainly  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers,  to  the  owners  of  land.  From 
information  at  hand  and  experiments  al¬ 
ready  made  it  would  seem  that  the  op¬ 
tion  of  the  single  tax  would  not  affect 
much,  if  any,  the  farmers’  direct  tax 
for  local  expenses.  The  amount  taken 
off  improvements  and  personal  property 
would  simply  be  added  to  the  tax  on 
land.  It.  should,  however,  relieve  him  of 
a  considerable  burden  of  indirect  tax  that 
he  now  pays  as  a  larger  price  for  his  sup¬ 
plies;  and  notwithstanding  the  broad 
areas  of  cultivated  land,  their  total  rental 
value  is  small  as  compared  with  the  value 
of  city  land,  site  values  generally,  and 
the  vast  natural  assets  of  the  earth.  In 
consequence  of  the  estimated  ratio  of 
these  rental  values,  the  tax  on  farm  lands 
should  be  comparatively  small ;  we  how¬ 
ever,  need  Federal  statistics,  not  yet  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  census,  on  which  to  base  def¬ 
inite  and  final  conclusions. 

When  a  government  establishes  a  def¬ 
inite  and  fixed  policy  of  taxation,  and 
maintains  it  for  considerable  time,  the 
policy  cannot  be  suddenly  and  radically 
changed  without  hardship  to  some  of  the 
taxable  subjects.  When  a  system  of  tax¬ 
ation  is  adopted  by  the  government,  the 
individual  has  no  choice  but  to  adapt  his 
affairs  to  the  general  plan.  All  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  general  law,  and  all  comply 
with  it  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  No  pru¬ 
dence  or  foresight  can  protect  an  indi¬ 
vidual  against  changes  in  the  system, 
because  no  one  can  know  in  advance  that 
there  will  be  changes,  or  what  the 
changes,  if  made,  are  to  be.  Men  and 
women  with  foresight  work  and  save  dur¬ 
ing  their  prime  that  they  may  be  able 
to  provide  for  illness  and  declining  age. 
Husbands  and  fathers  save  and  accumu¬ 
late  wealth  that  in  case  of  future  disabil¬ 
ity  or  death  the  wife  and  children  may 


have  means  of  support.  They  invest  in 
hind  values,  trusting  to  the  income  as  the 
future  revenue.  Society  encourages  this 
prudence.  It  relieves  society  from  the 
burden  of  caring  for  dependent  widows 
and  orphans.  Surely  the  government 
should  proceed  with  caution  when  it  is 
proposed  suddenly  to  destroy  the  capital 
values  in  such  investments.  It  is  true 
that  government  gives  no  assurance  of 
the  property  value.  The  subject  must 
take  that  risk,  but  he  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  measure  of  stability  and  justice 
from  the  government.  Sometimes  abuses 
grow  out  of  laws  and  customs  enacted  or 
encouraged  by  society,  and  changes  must 
be  made  in  the  interest  of  public  welfare 
even  at  the  inconvenience  or  loss  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  the  changes  should  be  made 
with  the  least  possible  hardship  to  the 
individual.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  if  a  full  study  of  the  taxation  prob¬ 
lem  convinced  a  majority  of  the  peopie 
that  the  full  economic  rent  of  land  be¬ 
longs  to  society  as  a  whole,  and  should 
be  used  to  pay  public  expenses  without 
other  forms  of  taxation,  the  change 
should  be  made  gradually  over  a  series  of 
years,  and  not  all  at  one  time.  The 
American  people  will  never  consent  to 
anything  that  has  even  the  appearance  of 
confiscation  of  regularly  and  lawfully  ac¬ 
quired  property ;  but,  if  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  a  great  principle,  they  would 
find  a  way  to  put  it.  in  practice  without 
serious  hardship  to  the  individual.  A 
shift  of  only  5  per  cent  a  year  would 
complete  the  change  of  taxation  from 
personal  property  to  land  in  20  years.  If 
convinced  that  the  principle  itself  were 
sound,  and  the  change  demanded  for  pub¬ 
lic  good,  no  one  could  object  to  the  change 
worked  out  on  some  such  basis  on  the 
ground  of  personal  hardship. 


The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  Dec.  6,  7  and 
8.  in  the  hall  fronting  Haddon  Hail  and 
adjoining  the  Chalfonte.  which  hotel  will 
be  headquarters.  Discussion  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  about  bettering  the  marketing  of 
apples  and  peaches,  which  under  normal 
cond’tions  should  prove  a  big  crop  in  102‘), 
as  the  trees  have  made  good  growth  this 
year.  Apples  will  be  the  feature  of  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  peaches  and  apples 
Wednesday  morning,  and  vegetables 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Thursday  will  he 
given  to  the  big  feature,  “How  are  our 
crops  of  peaches  to  he  distributed  shoull 
a  big  cop  arrive  as  expected?” 
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Said 

the 

Farmer: 


Brown’s 
Beach  Jacket 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


“I  am  satisfied  that  you  have  the  best 
wind  and  cold  resisting  material  procurable 
anywhere  in  the  world  at  any  price. 
Brown’s  Beacli  Jacket  is  the  warmest  thing 
of  the  kind  that  I  ever  wore,  and  I  have  been 
wearing  the  Cardigan  Jacket  for  30  years.” 

It  is  as  warm  as  an  overcoat,  cheaper 
than  a  good  sweater,  wears  like  iron  and  can 
be  washed.  It  comes  coat  without  collar, 
coat  with  collar,  and  vest. 

ASK  YOUB  DEALER 
BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Delightfull; 
practical; 
Surpris¬ 
ingly 
Comfortable. 


A 

Christmas 

Gift 

Worth 
While 


ylu^)jap  0r  Excello 


RUBBER  LESS  SuspenderS 

Men  like  the  comfy  slip-loop  back  and  easy 
Spring  Strech.  No  strain  on  garments;  no  “pull 
on  shoulders.  Year’sWear  Guaranteed.  Price  75c 
Nu-Way  Garters  equally  popular.  The  Spring 
Strech  doesn’t  bind  the  leg.  Price  50c. 


Ladies  and  children  enjoy  Nu-Way  Spring 
Strech  Corset  Sew-Ons  and  HoBe  Supporters. 
Surprisingly  comfortable  and  durable.  Only  25c. 

Ask  Your  Dealer,  or  send  direct.  Look 
for  Guarantee  Label  on  every  pair. 

NU-WAY  STRECH  SUSPENDER  CO..  Mfrs. 
1711  Mott  Bldg,  Adrian.  Mich. 


Help  Us  Help 
New  York  State 
Farmers 


Hundreds  of  letters  are  pouring 
into  our  office — letters  from  respon¬ 
sible  New  York  State  farmers  asking 
for  loans.  Help  us  to  help  these 
men;  we  will  all  benefit. 

51/2%  and  Safety  I 

Let  your  surplus  money  help  build  up 
the  farming  business.  Buy  our  Collateral 
Trust  Gold  Notes,  $100— $500— $1,000  de¬ 
nominations- — due  one  year  to  five  years 
from  date — 5’/2%  interest,  payable  semi¬ 
annually.  Fully  secured. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  booklet. 

Farmers  Fund,  Inc. 

M.  W.  Cole,  President 
Lincoln-Aliiance  Bank  Bldg.,  Rocheiter,  N.  Y. 

Capital  $400,000  Surplus  $1 15,000 


Electric  Supplies 

AT 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

Write  for  our  Special 
Wholesale  price 
sheet  on  E 1  e  c  tr  i  c 
Supplies,  also  Cata¬ 
logue  on  Fixtures, 
Automobile  Hatter- 
ies.  Storage  Battery 
Farts  and  House 
—  Lighting  Plants. 
In  writing,  give  items  in  which  you  are  interested. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  our  Lincoln  Automobile  Batteries  and 
House  Lighting  Plants  to  cover  sections  still  open. 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Established  1907 


BARGAIN  BOOK  FREE 

Over  600 ,T)00  customers  know  my 
prices  beat  them  all.  This  30-day 

- * - — —  sale  means 

c  DIGGER: 

.  Savings  than 

EVER.  BUYNOW.\ 
JIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Freight  Prepaid.  150  styles  of 
Fencing,  GateBand  Steel  Posts. 

- - ^Roofing  and  Paints  too.  All  prices 

slashed.  Write  me  quick  for96-page  free  book. 

BROWN  FENCE  «  WIRE  CO-  Dept,  153 


Cleveland.  Ohio 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Our  first  killing  frost  came  the  morning 
of  November  6,  four  days  earlier  than 
last  year,  and  earlier  than  the  average 
for  several  years.  Now  one  thinks  of  se¬ 
curing  vegetables  and  plants  in  general. 
I  let  the  parsnips,  salsify  and  carrots  re¬ 
main  where  they  grew.  A  good  mulch  of 
manure  is  put  between  the  rows  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  soil  from  freezing  too  hard,  but 
our  soil  is  open  in  Winter  more  than  it  is 
frozen.  Cabbages  will  be  set  in  deep  fur¬ 
rows  and  the  earth  packed  to  them,  leav¬ 
ing  only  the  top  exposed,  and  then  we 
scatter  green  pine  boughs  over.  Gannas 
and  Dahlias  we  bury  and  cover  well,  and 
then  mound  the  soil  over  them. 

One  big  oleander  bush  has  been  tied 
up  closely  and  the  Ganna  tops  tied 
around  it.  This  plant  was  killed  to  the 
ground  in  the  hard  Winter  of  1917-18, 
but  has  grown  a  large  new  top  since.  I 
sowed  Southern  curled  mustard  broadcast 
where  the  spinach  failed.  It  may  not 
grow  till  Spring,  but  it  will  come  in 
earlier  than  any  other  greens.  Setting 
out  cabbage  plants  and  lettuce  involves  a 
great  deal  of  carrying  water,  for  with 
the  exception  of  one  fairly  good  rain  we 
have  had  none  since  the  third  of  August. 
The  earth  is  desperately  dry.  Even  the 
frames  are  not  yet  all  planted.  The 
Summer-blooming  shrubbery  has  been  a 
bad  failure  this  Summer.  Spiraea  An¬ 
thony  Waterer  made  some  early  bloom, 
but  failed  to  give  its  usual  Summer  flow¬ 
ers.  Buddleia  variabilis  tried  hard  to 
bloom,  but  the  racemes  dried  up  as  fast  as 
produced.  Cannas  made  about  one-twen¬ 
tieth  of  their  usual  bloom,  and  a  very 
poor  growth. 

Owing  to  the  frost  last  Spring  and  the 
rose  chafers  later,  the  grapes  were  very 
few.  The  orchards  here  made  a  few 
apples ;  no  peaches  or  plums,  and  not  a 
Ivieffer  pear.  It  has  become  a  practice 
to  plant  Ivieffer  pear  trees  along  the 
roadsides.  There  they  use  little  space, 
and  what  fruit  is  produced  sells  to  the 
eanner  and  the  city  buyers,  and1  no  auto 
thief  will  steal  a  green  Ivieffer.  In  Dela¬ 
ware  they  send  Ivieffers  by  the  carload  to 
the  mining  sections  of  the  West,  and  con¬ 
sider  them  worth  growing  on  the  fence 
lines.  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  is  rapidly  getting  into 
apple  growing,  while  still  growing  some 
peaches,  too.  The  popular  apple  here  for 
Winter  is  the  Stayman  Winesap.  On 
this  peninsula  it  attains  a  size  and  quality 
not  seen  in  the  Stayman  growth  north  or 
west.  It  is  brittle  and  juicy  and  of  high 
flavor.  The  author  of  the  “Apples  of 
New  York”  turns  it  down  for  New  York 
planting.  Here  it  is  the  most  popular  of 
apples.  But  apples  this  Winter  are  only 
for  the  people  who  have  plenty  of  coupons 
to  cut.  Pretty  Oregon  apples  are  retail¬ 
ing  at  7c  each.  Second-class  Staymans 
are  $1.20  a  peck  and  the  first  sized  ones 
are  only  sold  by  the  piece.  Six  for  a 
quarter  is  about  as  low  as  one  can  get  a 
small-sized  apple  now. 

A  Tennessee  correspondent  sends  me  a 
branch  of  Elseagnus  loaded  with  berries. 
It  is  a  species  I  do  not  at  present  recall, 
but  it  makes  fruit  that  is  better  than 
Elaegnus  longipes,  which  has  a  little  of 
persimmon-like  roughness.  The  writer 
wished  to  know  what  they  are  good  for, 
as  he  has  a  bush  eight  feet  high  loaded 
with  the  fruit.  I  told  him  to  eat  them 
raw  if  he  liked,  but  that  they  will  make 
as  fine  a  jelly  as  currants.  These  Elaeag- 
nus  bushes-  are  not  planted  as  much  as 
they  should  be  for,  in  a  season  like  this 
one  these  late  fruiting  plants  are  very  use- 
ful-  W.  F.  MASSEY. 


Locust  Hedge 

Will  you  advise  me  about  planting  a 
locust  hedge?  Would  one  be  very  attrac- 
How  would  I  make  cuttings  from 
it.’’  Would  it  make  a  thick  enough  hedge 
to  keep  hens  out?  y  n 

Russell,  N.  Y.  ‘  ' 

.  The  honey  locust  makes  a  hedge  which 
is  sure  to  turn  animal  or  man  when  pro- 
erly  treated.  As  with  most  trees  or  large 
growing  shrubs,  severe  pruning  is  re¬ 
quired  to  give  them  strong  growth  of  nu¬ 
merous  branches  at  the  base,  and  then 
each  succeeding  year,  if  it  be  cut  back 
from  4  to  6  in.  longer  than  the  last  year, 
it  soon  forms  a  dense  mass  of  strong 
shoots  near  the  ground.  The  numerous 
branching  spines  along  the  trunk  and 
main  branches  make  it  the  best  guard 
plant  that  can  be  used.  The  locust 
spreads  by  underground  shoots  just  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  soil.  These  send 
up  numerous  suckers,  which  can  be  re¬ 
moved  easily  with  a  spade  and  transplant¬ 
ed.  The  foliage  effect  of  this  hedge  is  very 
beautiful.  t.  h.  t. 


Comfort  With  Economy 
Is  What  You  Want 

Comfort  with  economy  is  what  you  want  in  your  home, 
church,  school  or  any  other  building  that  you  heat.  And 
it  is  exactly  what  you  get  when  you  install  an  EMPIRE 

PIPELESS  HEATING  SYSTEM. 

EMPIRE  PIPELESS  HEATERS  are 
•old  at  prices  extremely  low  tor  fur¬ 
naces  of  so  high  a  quality.  In  the 
long  run  they  are  the  most  economi¬ 
cal — because  they  burn  less  fuel  than 
other  furnaces  and  are  strongly  built 
to  last  a  century. 

You  can  be  sure  of  a  perfect  circu¬ 
lation  of  clean,  pure,  dustless  air  and 
a  uniform  temperature  of  70°,  even 
in  the  coldest  weather,  when  you 
heat  the  EMPIRE  WAY. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
by  our  60  years  of  experience.  Fur¬ 
naces  complete — easily  and  quickly 
installed. 

Write  for  illustrated ,  descriptive 
booklet  on  the  latest  and  most 
scientific  one-pipe  heating  system , 
and  the  name  of  the  "Red  Cross ” 
dealer  nearest  to  you. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  “  RED  CROSS  ’  Stoves 
and  Furnaces 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Pipeless  Furnace 


GLASTENBURY 

UNDERWEAR 


SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  A  LEADER 

Wool,  Worsted,  Merino  Mixtures 


scientifically  blended. 

EVERY  GARMENT  £■«;£ 

figure  and  guaranteed  not  to  shrink. 

Prices 

Fine  Winter,  medium 
and  Super  Weights, 
natural  color. 

Eight  grades. 


$1.75 
to  $5.50 

Per  Garment 
Regular  Sizes 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 


Write  for  booklet— sample  cuttings 
Yours  for  the  Asking.  Dept.  33 

GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 

GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 


Spraying  Costs 


Hardie  Sprayers 
cost  less  to  buy, 
cost  less  to  own, 
cost  less  to  oper¬ 
ate;  give  highest  pressure,  biggest 
capacity,  and  best  results. 

Made  in  twenty  sizes,  both  power 
and  hand,  and  used  by  the  experi¬ 
enced  growers  everywhere. 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  HUDSON,  MICH. 

Branches  st:  Portland,  Ore.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Brockport,  N.  Y..  Peirolia,  Ont. 


Write  for  the  complete 
Hardie  catalogue 


Hagerstown,  Md. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

FIRST  CLASS  SECOND-HAND 

Peach  Carriers,  Berry  Cratos,  Onion 
Crates,  Baskets  of  all  kinds,  and  other 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packages,  Egg  Cases 
All  these  containers  are  in  as  good  as 
new  condition  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

Let  us  Quote  yon — that's  all 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

r  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches  I 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic  I 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

for  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  Newark  I 
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}  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  Day  of  Responsibilities 

Part  I. 

To  the  New  England  man  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  seems  the  most  beautiful  holiday  of 
the  year.  The  Mayflower  people  were 
not  strong  at  Christmas  celebrations.  I 
take  it  they  regarded  Santa  ('Ians  as  a 
sort  of  pagan,  and  the  gifts  and  good 
cheer  as  a  relic  of  pagan  worship.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  original  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  was  decorated  with  the  heads 
of  “euemies”  killed  in  battle !  From  this 
display  has  developed  the  array  of  candles, 
tinsel  and  bright  trinkets  which  now  dec¬ 
orate  the  tree.  The  Pilgrims  “invented” 
or  originated  Thanksgiving,  and  the  copy¬ 
right  or  patent  has  become  a  part  of  every 
drop  of  New  England  blood.  As  a  man 
gets  along  in  years  he  begins  to  ask  him¬ 
self  what  he  has  really  done  that  should 
make  him  thankful.  I  am  sure  that  right 
now  there  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  sitting  before  open  lires,  as  I  am, 
or  in  subdued  light,  or  on  lonely  roads  or 
crowded  streets,  trying  to  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  restless  Yankee  blood  is 
ever  presenting  to  the  brain  :  What  wan 
the  most  satisfactory  <I<iy  /  ever  spent? 
Tonight,  just  before  "Thanksgiving,  men 
are  searching  through  the  records  of  mem¬ 
ory  for  that  self-satisfying  day.  There  is 
the  day  when  Mary  surrendered  and  said 
“Yes!''  Then  that  day  when  the  baby 
was  born.  That  day  when  you  finally 
paid  for  the  farm,  or  had  your  pay  raised. 
Wlliat  about  election  night,  when  you 
found  yourself  elected?  There  are  many 
of  these  thoughtful  days  standing  out  like 
stars  along  the  road  ;  but  which  one  seems 
most  satisfying  tonight? 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  have  had  many  such  days  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for.  When  mother  or  her  daughter 
looks  in  at  the  door,  or  When  little  Rose 
goes  dancing  by,  or  the  other  children 
tumble  about:  in  some  noisy  game  I  think 
I  am  ready  to  decide,  but  finally  I  will 
settle  upon  my  first  real  responsibility — 
the  day  1  was  left,  in  charge  of  the  farm  ! 
It  was  more  than  50  years  ago.  I  was  a 
chunky,  little  boy  on  a  small  farm  down 
in  that  part  of  Massachusetts  where  Cape 
Cod  fastens  itself  with  a  firm  grip  upon 
the  mainland.  I  have  sometimes  felt  that 
the  closeness  of  this  grip  will  account  for 
the  financial  system  of  some  of  those  old- 
timers.  Uncle  Daniel  and  Aunt  Mary 
were  old  people,  and  I  was  the  “boy.” 
with  all  that  meant  on  a  small  farm  50 
years  ago.  The  old  folks  had  to  go  to 
Boston  to  collect  some  money  that  was 
due  them,  and  they  selected  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving  for  the  journey.  After 
much  discussion  they  decided  to  leave  me 
alone  in  charge  of  the  place. 

“This  is  a  very  important  event  in  your 
life.”  said  Uncle  Daniel.  “It’s  a  great 
responsibility,  and  we  have  decided  to 
give  you  a  trial.” 

Aunt  Miary  evidently  had  her  doubts 
about  my  qualities  as  family  watch  dog. 
for  she  carried  her  silver  spoons  and  light 
valuable  along  with  her,  while  Uncle 
Daniel  put  the  bulky  silver  in  a  box  and 
lowered  it  down  into  the  well,  where  it 
hung  above  the  water.  They  wrote  out 
full  instructions  for  me  and  then  under 
Uncle  Daniel's  eye  I  harnessed  old  Hero, 
the  red  horse,  and  we  drove  to  the  station. 
I  felt,  the  heavy  weight  of  responsibility 
as  I  drove  back  to  the  lonely  little  farm. 
I  doubt  if  any  great,  banker,  facing  a 
panic  ever  felt  the  weight  of  care  as  I 
did  as  I  drove  into  the  old  barn.  It  was 
one  of  those  mean,  gray,  melancholy  days 
which  Eowell  should  have  described  to 
offset  the  joy  of  his  “Dav  in  June.”  It 
seemed  to  me  as  I  drove  into  the  barn 
that  the  hens,  the  calf  and  the  cat  all 
looked  at  me  with  eyes  that  prophesied 
disaster. 

***** 

Old  Hero  was  a  tall  horse.  He  was 
kneesprung  and  liable  to  stumble,  so  we 
kept  the  check  rein  tight,  I  had  to  climb 
on  a  box  to  reach  Ills  bridle.  Just  as  I 
was  getting  at  the  buckle  the  old1  horse 
swung  his  head  around  and  knocked  me  off 
my  perch.  My  first  idea  was  to  let  him 
stand  all  day  with  his  harness  on.  but  he 
had  an  unfortunate  habit  of  lying  down  in 
his  stall.  He  might  break  the  harness 
or  soil  it.  After  much  working  I  got  the 
harness  off  and  fastened  Hero  in  his  stall. 
The  first  item  on  my  schedule  was  to 
water  the  cow  and  calf.  Our  old  red  cow 
was  a  mild,  gentle  creature.  With  Uncle 
Daniel  on  the  place  I  could  let  her  out 
to  drink,  but  through  the  loneliness  of 
that  cheerless  day  there  came  a  great,  fear 
that  if  I  ever  let  Molly  get  her  head  out 
of  that  stanchion  she  would  suddenly 
change  to  some  roaring  beast  of  prey.  So 
I  decided  to  carry  the  water  to  her.  It 
was  a  job  to  turn  that  great,  windless  and 
pull  up  the  bucket,  and  I  could  carry  only 
about  half  a  pail  at  a  time.  It  seemed 
as  if  that  cow  and  calf  never  could  get 
enough  water.  And  every  time  I  let  that 
bucket  down  into  the  well  I  thought  of 
that  treasure  hanging  in  the  box.  I  de¬ 
cided  that  if  robbers  came  I  would  endure 
any  torture  before  I  would  reveal  its  hid¬ 
ing  place!  And  I  was  soon  put  to  the 
test.  Just  after  I  satisfied  the  cow  and 
the  calf  I  saw  Daniel  Ames  coming  into 
the  yard  with  an  empty  bucket.  Now  I 
had  always  been  a  little  afraid  of  Daniel 
Ames.  He  chewed  tobacco,  drank  hard 
cider  and  never  went  to  church.  I  had 
been  taught  to  regard  these  as  three  ear¬ 
marks  of  a  dangerous  character,  and  to 
the  lonely  little  boy  in  that  gray,  melan¬ 
choly  day  these  earmarks  were  greatly 
magnified. 
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“Well,  boy,”  said  Daniel  Ames,  “old 
folks  has  took  a  dav  off,  have  they?” 

I  had  to  admit  that  I  was  the  sole 
guardian-  of  the  premises. 

“Well,  my  woman  sent  me  over  to 
burry  your  aunt's  frying  pan,  and  gel  a 
bucket  of  water.  Our  well’s  sorter  dry.” 

Then  there  flashed  through  my  mind 
i  he  thought  that  I  must  not  let  Daniel 
Ames  go  near  that  well.  You  see.  our 
well  was  really  inside  the  house.  It  was 
originally  dug  at  one  end  of  the  kitchen 
and  a  shed  had  been  built  around  it.  You 
stood  right,  in  the  kitchen  and  pulled  up 
the  bucket.  I  felt  that  if  Daniel  Ames 
ever  went  near  that  well  he  would  notice 
the  box  of  treasure,  and  then — well,  I 
was  there  on  guard.  So  my  little  brain 
did  some  rapid  working. 

"You  sit  right  down  here,  Mr.  Ames, 
and  wait.  I  will  fill  the  bucket  for  you 
and  get  the  pan.” 

Daniel  Ames  was  nor  in  the  habit  of 
being  called  "mister.”  and  lie  had  often 
told  my  uncle  that  he  was  “born  tired.” 
Here  was  an  appeal  to  both  pride  and 
industry,  and  he  lost,  no  time  in  sitting 
down  on  the  sawhorse. 

"I  always  said  you  are  a  smart  boy. 
I'm  going  to  make  you  a  nice  present  some 
day.” 

And  he  sat  there  while  I  went  to  the 
well  and.  with  much  labor,  filled  his 
bucket  with  water.  Then  I  hunted  out 
my  aunt’s  third  best  frying-pan,  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Ames  slouched  away  with  his  burden. 
Into  my  little  heart  there  came  the  joy 
of  accomplishment — for  had  I  not  de¬ 
fended  the  family  treasure? 

*  *  *  *  n 

I  cleaned  out  the  stable  and  husked 
a  bundle  of  corn  from  the  scanty  supply 
in  the  haymow.  The  stalks  went  to  the 
cow  and  calf,  three  ears  to  old  Hero,  and 
then  I  shelled  six  ears  and  threw  the 
grain  out  to  the  hens.  I  remember  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  old  Brahma  rooster  to  see  that 
he  had  a  full  share.  The  solemn  dignity 
of  this  old  bird  impressed  me.  He  was 
to  furnish  our  Thanksgiving  dinner  on  the 
morrow,  and  one  of  bis  sons  had  turned 
against  the  old  fellow  and  driven  him 


into  exile.  I  felt  sorry  for  him  and  gave 
him  more  than  his  share  of  corn.  Be¬ 
fore  he  started  Uncle  Daniel  had  laid'  out 
my  “stent”  for  the  day.  It  was  a  small 
pile  of  oak  wood  to  be  sawed  and  cut.  My 
instructions  were  to  put  one  big  oak  knot 
into  the  airtight  stove  at  noon  and  to 
keep  my  saw  and  ax  working  through  the 
day.  So  when  the  chores  were  finished 
I  got  out  the  bucksaw  and  started  on 
that  woodpile.  Just  as  the  loneliness  of 
the  day  seemed  to  have  penetrated  the  in¬ 
nermost  recesses  of  my  soul.  F rank  Drake, 
the  neighbor's  boy,  came  whistling  along 
the  road.  He  stopped  just  outside  the 
gate  and  called  to  me. 

“Come  on.  Quit  working.  I’m  going 
into  the  woods  to  look  at  my  snares.  I’ll 
bet  I’ve  got  a  rabbit  and  a  partridge. 
Come  on  !” 

Tt  was  a  great  temptation,  but  I  had 
been  left  on  guard.  It  was  my  first  re¬ 
sponsibility.  and  so  I  shook  my  head  and 
went  on  sawing. 

“Oh,  come  on.  Your  folks  have  gone 
to  Boston.  How  they  going  to  know?  I 
won’t  tell.  You  dasn’t.  I  dare  you  to 
go.  ’Fraid  cat !” 

I  hope  that  never  again  as  long  as  I 
live  will  the  tempter  give  me  such  a  pull 
as  he  did  right  then.  If  he  does  I  hope 
that  Responsibility  will  come  to  my  aid 
once  more.  But  there  was  only  one  an¬ 
swer  to  Frank  Drake. 

“I  ain’t  ‘  ’fraid  cat.’  I  can  lick  you 
anywhere.  Come  in  here  and  I'll  prove 
it.” 

Frank  knew  that  I  spoke  from  experi¬ 
ence  in  many  a  battle.  He  was  diplo¬ 
matic. 

“Aw !  Come  up  into  my  father's  pas¬ 
ture  and  I’ll  fight  you.” 

But  I  knew  that  pasture  was  half-way 
to  the  snares.  If  I  ever  went  that  far  I 
would1  be  lost. 

“You  wait  till  I  catch  you  after  school.” 

We  exchanged  taunts  and  threats  until 
we  were  both  tired,  and  Frank  went  on 
down  the  road,  while  I  took  up  the  saw 
once  more.  It  was  a  lonesome  job  Sud¬ 
denly  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  slowly 
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tolling  broke  in  upon  us.  It  was  the 
custom  in  those  days  to  toll  the  bell  when¬ 
ever  a  member  of  the  church  died — one 
stroke  for  each  year  of  his  age.  It  was 
a  part  of  my  job  to  count  the  strokes,  and 
so  I  put  down  my  saw  and  stood  count¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  if  some  poet  had  driven  by 
at  that  moment  he  might  have  seen  in  the 
figure  of  the  lonely  little  boy  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  great  painting  of  the  two 
French  peasants  halted  in  the  field,  stand¬ 
ing  with  bowed  heads  at  the  sound  of 
church  bells.  I  felt  little  of  this.  1  was 
counting  the  strokes  one  by  one.  There 
were  73.  Old  Mr.  Bradley  had  gone 
home,  as  the  minister  said.  But  the 
echoing  sounds  seemed  to  add  a  new  mel¬ 
ancholy  to  the  day. 

An  hour  later  Frank  Drake  came  back 
with  the  rabbits  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
He  was  ready  now  with  a  peace  offering. 

“Come  over  to  my  house  tomorrow  and 
T’ll  give  you  one  of  the  skins!” 

It  was  a  long  forenoon.  The  gray 
clouds  still  obscured  the  sun.  and  the  air 
seemed  like  a  blanket  of  fear  and"  unbelief 
as  it  pressed  above  us.  Few  people  went, 
by  on  the  road.  They  were  mostly  old 
men  and  women  with  hard,  set  faces,  who 
seemed  to  regard  me  with  a  scowl,  as  if 
they  were  saying: 

“There's  a  boy  who  does  not  do  half 
enough  work  to  pay  for  his  board  ” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  all  the  universe 
I  had  but.  one  friend.  That  was  the  old 
Brahma  rooster,  lie  walked  apart  from 
the  flock,  for  his  lively  son  saw  to  it  that 
the  old  man  kept  in  his  place.  I  did  not 
know  then  that  ages  ago,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  human  race,  society  was  divided1 
into  families  in  which  the  “old  men” 
killed  or  subjected  the  boys  or  young  men 
until  one  of  them  became  master.  Then 
the  old  man  went  further  into  the  social 
discard  than  this  rooster  had  traveled. 
But.  at  any  rate,  old  Brahma  was  my 
one  friend  on  that  day  of  responsibility. 
He  hung  about  the  woodpile  with  every 
evidence  of  friendship,  and  I  kept  one 
small  ear  of  corn  in  my  pocket  as  my 
contribution  to  this  friendly  association. 

II.  w.  c. 


DELCO-LIGHT 


Water  Supply  System 

You  can  now  buy  a  water  supply  system,  made  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  Delco-Light  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant. 

This  system  is  a  compact  unit.  There  are  no  bolts  nor  chains. 
All  working  parts  are  enclosed.  There  is  only  one  place  to  oil. 
It  is  self-starting,  self-stopping  and  maintains  a  pressure  of  from 
25  to  45  pounds.  The  entire  system  is  only  28  inches  high 
and  37  inches  long,  including  tank. 

Delco-Light  Water  Supply  Systems  can  be  operated  either  from 
Delco-Light  plants  or  central  station  current,  alternating  or 
direct. 

They  will  provide  plenty  of  water  for  household  use,  for  water¬ 
ing  the  stock,  sprinkling  and  other  general  water  supply  needs. 
Write  at  once  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Domestic  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
43  Warren  Street  •  New  York  City 
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still  at  a  reduced 


price 


There  is  still  enough  of  our  special  pur¬ 
chase  of  Hemlock  lumber  for  a  few 
more  Harder  Silos  and  these  we  offer 
at  a  very  special  price. 

These  sturdy  Hemlock  Silos  are  of  the 
famous  Harder  construction  the  same 
type  as  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  State  Institutions.  They  are  being 
snapped  up  fast.  Order 
yours  now. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet 


Good  available  territory 
open  for  lire  agents. 


Harder 
Mfg.  Corp. 
Box  11 

Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


Grinding 
Saves  Grain 

Ground  feed  makes  better 
stock— saves  25%  of  the 
grain.  Stover  Feedmills 
grind  any  grain  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  fineness.  Vi  H.  P. 
to  40  H.  P.  capacity. 

Write  for 
FREE  Booklet 

Learn  how  to  make  a  proper 
balanced  ration  for  your  stock. 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co. 


Also  Maker  e  of  Stover  Sam  eon  Windmill a.  Feedmilh , 
Comminutere .  Eneilago  Cuttcre,  Pump  Jacks.  Working 
Head e.  Wood  Saw  Frames  and  Hardware  Specialties. 

5075  Lake  Street  Freeport,  Illinois 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


PIG 


GASOLINE  —  KEROSEN 

Prices f.o.b.K.C.  Carload  ftft.toPb*. 


ilWITTE 


Makes  NEW 
Prices  On 
ENGINES 

All 

sizes, 

w 


Don’t  pay  wartime 
prices.  Note  the 
bi*  savin*  NOW 
buy  in&direct  from 
WITTE.  Full  list 
and  catalog.  Free. 

WITTE 
1895  Oakland 
1895  Empire 


2  H-P.  (was  $  69)  Now  $  39.95 
6  H-P.  (was  180)  Now  119.90 
12  H-P.  (was  362)  Now  249.00 
30  H-P.  (was  1091)  Now  699.80 

ENGINE  WORKS. 
Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
Building.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


BIG  MONEY  SAVED 


by  Sawing  Wood  with  an 

Ireland  Portable  Sawing  Machine 

IN  VIEW  OF  RAILROAD 
STRIKE,  BE  PREPARED 


Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 
NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “ GRANGE’  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 
Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  ami  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  informal  ion  FREE  TO  YOU  witli  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  it: 


Gladiolus  for  Cut  Flowers 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  Gladiolus 
for  cut  flowers ;  how  to  cut,  pack  aud 
ship,  and  the  best  kind  to  grow?  g.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Large  bulbs  for  blooming  may  be 
planted  in  April.  May  and  June,  if  they 
can  be  kept  from  growing  in  storage  until 
the  later  period.  Successional  planting 
will  give  a  long  blooming  period.  It  is 
commonly  reckoned  that  large  bulbs  will 
bloom  in  about  DO  days  from  planting. 
The  ground  should  be  well  prepared,  and 
in  field  planting  furrows  are  made  about 
three  feet  apart  and  six  inches  deep.  The 
bulbs  are  set  two  to  three  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  Clean  cultivation  is  given, 
and  as  the  plant  develops  it  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  ridge  up  the  rows,  to  prevent  the. 
plants  from  being  broken  down  by  wind. 
Deep  planting  and  ridging  up  does  much 
to  prevent  this. 

Flowers  must  be  cut  for  market  with 
long  stems  and  plenty  of  foliage.  They 
should  be  cut  in  early  morning,  the  best 
time  being  when  the  first  flowers  open, 
but  if  to  be  shipped  a  long  distance  they 
may  be  cut  before  any  flowers  have  ac¬ 
tually  opened.  They  are  tied  in  small 
bunches,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  packed 
in  crates,  in  layers.  An  ordinary  method 
of  shipment  is  to  tie  in  bunches  of  26  to 
28  spikes,  so  that  each  bunch  will  make 
two  liberal  dozens.  They  are  then  placed 
in  an  upright  position  in  a  crate. 

Among  fine  varieties  for  cutting  are 
America,  soft  flesh  pink,  one  of  the  best ; 
Niagara,  cream  yellow ;  Mrs.  Francis 
King,  flame  color;  Panama,  rose  pink; 
Peace,  pure  white,  splashed  with  carmine 
on  lower  petals :  Augusta,  white  with 
blue  anthers;  Baron  Hulot.  violet  blue; 
Chicago  White,  white  marked  lavender; 
T/Immaeulee,  pure  white,  early;  Yellow 
Hammer,  pure  yellow ;  Pink  Perfection, 
pink  suffused  buff;  Liobesfeuer.  scarlet: 
Halley,  salmon  pink,  early.  Princeps  is 
our  favorite  among  all  red  Gladioli,  but 
there  are  only  one  or  two  flowers  opened 
at  a  time,  which  lessens  its  popularity  in 
the  market.  For  garden  use.  however,  it 
is  superb,  looking  more  like  an  Amaryllis 
than  a  Gladiolus,  with  wide-open  flowers 
of  dazzling  scarlet,  marked  with  pure 
white  on  the  lower  portion. 


Preparing  Horseradish  for  Market 

I  have  some  horseradish  T  wish  to  grind 
and  put  in  bottles.  I  wish  to  find  out  how 
to  do  it  right,  as  T  have  plenty  of  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  it.  How  is  it  done?  A.  R. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

The  most  profitable  way  to  market 
horseradish  is  for  the  grower  to  grind  the 
roofs  and  pack  the  pulp  in  wide-mouthed 
bottles.  There  are  a  number  of  grinders 
and  graters  on  the  market  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  one  local  grower  using  a  grinder 
similar  to  the  meat,  grinder  in  the  market. 
The  bottles  used  are  of  eight-ounce 
capacity,  and  from  6.000  to  <8.000  are 
needed  to  contain  the  crop  of  one  acre  of 
roots.  In  preparing  the  roots  for  grind¬ 
ing.  they  are  washed  and  peeled.  After 
grinding  the  pulp  is  mixed  with  diluted 
vinegar  at  the  rate  of  six  gallons  of  vine¬ 
gar  to  a  bushel  of  pulp.  This  amount 
will  fill  about  18  dozen  bottles.  Malt  vin¬ 
egar  is  best  for  this  process,  as  cider  vine¬ 
gar  turns  the  product  dark.  The  malt 
vinegar  should  he  diluted,  using  three 
parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  vinegar,  as 
it  is  generally  too  sharp.  It  is  best  to  go 
bv  the  taste  rather  than  by  any  specific 
recipe,  as  the  important  thing  is  to  have 
the  horseradish  flavor.  At  times,  vine¬ 
gar.  mustard,  spices  and  salt  are  added, 
and  this  product  keeps  longer  than  the 
preceding.  Cork  and  cover  with  sealing 
wax  after  bottling,  for  if  air  enters  the 
upper  part  of  the  product  turns  dark. 

T.  IT.  T. 


Moving  Arbor  Vitae;  Strong  Turnips 

I.  Along  the  front  of  my  house  is  an 
arbor  vitae  hedge  200  feet  long  planted 
about  50  years  ago.  If  has  been  neglected, 
and  grown  to  a  height  of  about  12  feet. 
It  must  now  be  removed  to  make  way  for 
street  widening.  Do  you  think  it  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  move  any  of  the 
trees  this  Fall?  What  are  the  chances  of 
its  living?  2.  Oan  you  tell  me  why 
white  turnips  sown  in  July  are  so  strong 
and  taste  so  “woody”  or  “leathery”  that 
they  cannot  he  used  for  table?  Can  this 
objection  be  overcome  in  the  cooking? 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  .r.  n. 

1.  I  would  not  consider  these  old  trees 
worth  bothering  with.  Trees  of  that  ag3 
and  size  would  have  to  be  removed  with 
a  ball  of  earth  to  make  any  of  them  live, 
and  that  would  be  impossible  to  do  on 
account  of  their  standing  in  a  hedgerow. 
Then,  too.  all  of  them  except  the  end 
trees  would  be  two-sided,  which  would 
render  them  unsightly  and  undesirable, 
even  though  they  could  be  made  to  live, 
which  they  cannot.  If  the  hedge  must 
he  removed,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cut 
it  down  and  burn  it.  or  wait  till  near  the 
holidays  and  sell  the  best  of  them  for 
Christmas  trees. 

2.  The  toughness  and  extreme  pungency 

of  your  turnips  is  probably  due  to  the 
hot.  dry  weather  prevailing  at  the  time 
they  were  growing.  k. 


Aster  Yellows 

One  page  1107  J.  K.  asks  for  a  remedy 
for  aster  yellows.  If  some  wood  ashes  are 
worked  in  the  soil  around  the  roots  at 
the  time  of  transplanting  it  will  be  found 
very  beneficial.  S.  E.  F. 

Connecticut. 


Western  Electric 

Power  Li^ht 

Outfit 

Light  your  farm  for  Xmas 

A  COMPLETE  Western  Electric  Outfit 
at  less  than  it  has  ever  sold  for,  even 
before  the  war!  This  unheard  of  price  is 
your  opportunity  to  get  a  high  quality  farm 
electric  plant  and  make  this  holiday  season 
the  brightest  you  and  your  family  have 
ever  known. 

This  is  a  genuine  Western  Electric  32 
volt  outfit — complete  with  engine,  generator, 
panel  board  and  large  90  ampere  hour  bat¬ 
tery.  This  outfit  has  the  automatic  tapering 
charge  that  makes  the  battery  last  longer. 

12  months  to  pay 

For  a  small  first  payment,  know  what  it 
means  to  have  dependable  electric  power  to 
run  your  water  system,  your  utility  motor, 
your  washing  machine  and  other  labor  sav¬ 
ing  devices  that  electricity  makes  possible. 

Know  what  a  practical  convenience  electric 
lights  are,  in  your  house  and  barn. 

You’ve  always  wanted  electric  light  and 
power  on  your  farm.  Here’s  a  chance  to 
get  it.  This  Western  Electric  Power  and 
Light  Outfit  never  before  sold  at  such  a 
low  price — and  it  may  never  again.  Send 
the  coupon  in  today  and  know  the  joys,  the 
comforts  and  the  conveniences  of  electricity 
— by  Christmas! 

SPECIAL  FOR  DECEMBER  ONLY 


A  money-saving  offer.  For  full  information  about  the  Western 
Electric  Power  and  Light  Outfit  at  less  than  pre-war  price,  send  this 
coupon  to  Western  Electric  Co.,  401  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO-  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy.  IIL 


HERCULES  Pullers 


Takes  the  work  out  of  stump  pulling.  The  easiest, 
fastest,  strongest  "One-Man”  Hand  Power  Stump 
Puller  made.  Has  pulling  power  of  strongest  steel 
cables.  Three  speeds.  Low  and  medium  to  start  the 
stump — high  to  rip  it  out.  No  horse  needed.  Four 
machines  in  one — single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Wheels  from  place  to  place  like  a  wheelbarrow. 


10°°  Easy  Payments 

Clear  your  farm,  make  money 
pulling  stumps  for  others.  Pay 
as  you  use  it.  Write  today  for 
my  new  low  price.  Also  aslc 
for  catalog  No.  630 
B.  A.  FtiXtr,  Pm. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE,  IOWA 


VALUABLE  to  farm 
owners  for  keeping  ac¬ 
counts,  crop,  live  stock 
_  and  insurance  records,  in¬ 

come  reports  and  inventory.  Contains 
also  fencing  charts,  postage  rates,  in¬ 
terest  tables,  fence  building  information, 
1922  and  1923  calendars,  138  pages  of 
usefulness,  vest  pocket  size,  bound  in 
flexible  leatherette  cover. 

Sent  postpaid  for  10  cents,  coin  or 
stamps,  to  help  cover  cost  and  mailing. 
We  include  free  our  catalogue  No.  216 
upon  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fencing  for 
farm,  poultry,  garden  and  ‘  lawn  pur¬ 
poses,  the  sturdy,  guaranteed  fencing 
sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

758  Union  Arcade,  Pittiburgh,  Pa. 

and 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or 
&ys  marks,  or  10!^  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  tl  00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Rut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  j>aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


It  is  a  “ dangerous  age ”  when  a  man  o]  middle 
years  acquires  the  armchair  habit,  and  wants  to  sit 
on  one  foot  of  feathers  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

X 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  again  to  read 
your  valuable  paper.  I  can  truthfully  say  it  has  been  a 
great  benefit  to  me  and  my  family  of  wife  and  eight 
little  Crooks.  I  am  sending  an  additional  subscriber, 
who  I  am  sure  will  prove  to  appreciate  your  paper. 

Ohio.  LEWIS  CROOK. 

THERE  are  no  doubt  certain  families  of 
“Crooks”  who  would  hardly  agree  with  these 
kindly  sentiments.  Here  are  10.  however,  who  come 
straight  to  the  point,  and  we  are  particularly  glad  to 
know  that  we  can  benefit  these  “eight  little  Crooks.” 

* 

ON  page  1272  we  printed  a  review  of  a  notable 
book,  “Teeth  and  Health.”  The  author,  Dr.  T. 
R.  Ryan,  makes  the  following  startling  statement: 

In  all  likelihood  had  that  great  statesman  and  ster¬ 
ling  American,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  only  had  a  thorough 
investigation  of  his  tooth  condition  by  means  of  the  X- 
ray,  and  had  these  teeth  been  properly  attended  to  by  a 
competent  dentist.  Col.  Roosevelt  might  still  be  alive,  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  sage  counsel  in  these  trouble¬ 
some  times. 

Dr.  Ryan  states  that  Col.  Roosevelt  was  attacked 
by  rheumatic  fever  which  followed  the  death  of  a 
tooth  pulp  or  nerve  which  became  abscessed  more 
than  20  years  before.  The  poison  from  this  diseased 
tooth  was  finally  responsible  for  the  fatal  disease. 
We  believe  it  is  true  that  many  persons  who  think 
their  teeth  are  in  at  least  fair  condition  are  slowly 
going  to  pieces  as  the  result  of  poison  in  the  jaw. 
The  truth  of  these  conditions  nas  been  made  appar¬ 
ent  only  during  the  past  few  years  through  the 
agency  of  the  X-ray  photograph.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  people  who  have  “doctored”  uselessly  for 
stomach  or  heart  or  kidney  trouble  while  the  real 
cause  of  their  ailment  lay  at  the  roots  of  their  teeth. 

* 

Following  the  article  on  farm  fencing,  I  would  suggest 
another  on  farm  gates,  perhaps  a  discussion  by  your 
readers.  The  writer  is  contemplating  replacing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  old-time  barways  with  gates  and  is  undecided  on 
the  best  type  of  all-round  farm  gate.  s.  F. 

GOOD  suggestion.  The  articles  on  fencing  have 
pleased  our  readers,  and  it  will  add  to  the 
satisfaction  if  we  can  find  the  answer  to  the  gate 
questions.  This  is  a  ease  for  general  discussion. 
There  may  he  two  or  three  standard  kinds  of  fence, 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  suitable  gates.  A  farmer 
seems  to  express  something  of  his  own  character 
when  he  makes  a  satisfactory  gate.  We  have  seen 
dozens  of  good  ones  in  use.  The  way  to  find  out 
about  such  things  is  to  begin  right  at  home.  Will 
you  tell  us  what  sort  of  a  farm  gate  suits  you  best — 
and  why? 

* 

HE  conference  for  disarmament  opened  in  a 
startling  manner.  At  such  conferences  in  the 
past  there  have  been  long,  meaningless  speeches,  and 
weeks  or  months  of  secret  “diplomacy,”  which  when 
interpreted  means  a  combination  of  bluffing,  bribery, 
trading  and  bullying.  That  is  the  history  of  most 
other  international  conferences,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
true  that  while  hoping  for  better  things  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  expected  much  the  same  pro¬ 
ceedings.  In  place  of  this  the  cards  were  laid  on 
the  table  with  a  frankness  that  was  almost  brutal. 
Secretary  Hughes  reminded  us  of  the  days  when  he 
was  at  his  best  as  Governor  of  New  York  State,  when 
he  boldly  proposed  that  England.  Japan  and  this 
nation  should  “scrap”  about  half  their  expensive 
fleets  and  agree  to  stop  building  new  warships  for 
a  period  of  10  years.  A  search  through  the  entire 
history  of  the  world  will  fail  to  reveal  any  more 
startling  proposition.  It  is  made,  too,  by  the 
strongest,  most  powerful  nation  iu  the  world — the 
one  nation  which  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
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foreign  foe.  It  has  been  figured  that  the  proposed 
reduction  of  navy  strength  will  save  to  the  leading 
nations  at  least  $600,000,000  each  year,  or  more  than 
six  billions  during  the  proposed  10  years'  period! 
The  representatives  of  England,  Japan,  France  and 
Italy  have  already  agreed  to  the  plan  “in  principle.” 
That  probably  means  some  attempt  to  modify  the 
plan.  For  example,  Japan  will  probably  seek  to 
include  a  stop  in  Building  forts  in  the  Pacific  islands, 
while  England  will  no  doubt  call  for  more  small 
warships.  Such  things  must  be  adjusted  and  pro¬ 
vided  for,  but  it  seems  evident  that  the  general  plan 
of  reducing  navy  strength  will  be  carried  out.  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  said  that  the  American  people  desire 
more  of  disarmament  and  less  of  war.  He  is  right. 
The  vast  majority  of  Americans  have  had  enough 
of  war,  and  they  are  profoundly  thankful  that  this 
conference  has  started  with  the  American  proposal. 

* 

Here  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  a  hen  owned  by  a  Captain 
Clark  is  being  shown  in  a  window  with  the  card: 

“Lady  Egg-a-day.”  with  world’s  record;  34.”  eggs  in 
365  days,  made  at  Delaware  Official  Contest.” 

Is  this  record  correct?  A  great  many  people  ask  me 
what  I  think  of  it.  I  finally  decided  to  ask  you. 

Connecticut.  J.  J.  B. 

T  first  thought  such  a  record  seemed  impossible. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Turner,  manager  of  the  Delaware 
egg-laying  contest,  says  that  Captain  Clai'k  pur¬ 
chased  a  pen  of  Buff  Orpingtons  which  had  been  en¬ 
tered  at  the  contest  by  Joseph  Thomas,  an  English¬ 
man.  He  says  that  one  of  the  birds  in  this  pen 
actually  laid  343  eggs  in  one  year!  The  highest 
previous  record  was  339  eggs,  laid  by  a  Black  Orping¬ 
ton  in  Australia.  We  confess  that  this  seems  incred¬ 
ible  to  us,  hut  this  is  the  reported  record.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  when  horses  trot  a  mile  in  less  than 
two  minutes,  while  men  fly  over  100  miles  in  an 
hour. 

* 

It  might  interest  you  to  know,  after  going  tliroagh 
each  issue  of  your  paper,  I  mark  the  articles  that  am 
particularly  interested  in.  and  tabulate  each  in  a  card 
index,  so  that  I  have  easily  found  information  when  I 
want  it  by  consulting  the  index.  Your  binder  will 
help  out  in  caring  for  the  papers. 

Connecticut.  j.  c.  B. 

T  would  be  an  excellent  thing  it  more  it  our 
people  would  follow  such  a  plan.  We  think  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  contains  enough  solid  matter  to 
give  it  value  as  a  work  of  reference.  We  receive 
countless  calls  for  information  which  we  have 
printed  again  and  again,  and  usually  we  are  unable 
to  supply  hack  numbers.  If  people,  would  develop 
this  card-index  system  and  keep  important  articles 
they  could  get  far  more  good  from  the  paper. 

X 

N  our  department  of  “Farm  Mechanics”  a  large 
part  of  the  questions  from  farm  readers  refer  to 
plans  for  installing  water  systems  in  farmhouses. 
For  many  years  some  spring  on  the  hillside  has 
poured  its  pure  water  uselessly  down  the  slope,  or 
some  swift  brook  has  idled  its  power  away  as  it 
tumbled  down  hill.  This  has  been  going  on  for  years 
while  the  water  supply  in  the  house  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  application  of  hand  labor — in  carrying 
or  pumping.  A  now  day  has  now  come.  On  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  the  spring  and  the  brook  are  made 
to  provide  the  power  which  lifts  the  water  to  an 
elevation  so  that  it  may  run  all  through  the  farm 
buildings.  We  know  the  convenience  and  value  of 
this  service  in  our  own  ease,  where  a  spring  on  the 
hillside  sends  its  water  down  to  the  house  in  cease¬ 
less  flow.  There  is  no  better  indication  of  permanent 
prosperity  and  increased  intelligence  among  farmers 
than  this  securing  a  private  water  privilege  right 
on  the  farm.  Only  those  who  have  worked  it  out 
successfully  can  ever  realize  how  farm  life  is  im¬ 
proved  and  widened  by  introducing  a  good  water 
system  in  the  farmhouse.  Where  we  may  have  a 
constant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  circulating 
through  the  house,  family  life  responds  to  it  just  as 
an  improved  circulation  of  the  blood  raises  the 
spirits  and  the  powers  of  any  human  being.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  which  every  farmer  should  strive 
for.  There  are  many  localities  where,  at  compara¬ 
tively  little  expense,  the  family  could  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  a  city  water  supply.  And  think  of 
this : — the  money  spent  on  a  single  big  warship 
might  put  a  water  system  into  100,000  (arm  Domes. 

X 

E  regard  the  discovery  and  introduction  of 
Hubarn  clover  as  one  of  the  things  likely  to 
have  great  influence  upon  Eastern  agriculture.  This 
is  a  plant  which  seems  to  grow  anywhere  so  long  as 
it  is  well  supplied  with  lime.  It  i  ves  more  than 
twice  the  growth  in  one  short  seas  ~  any  other 
form  of  clover.  It  is  suitable  for  ture.  hay  or 
green  manure  and  provides  more  food  for  bees  than 
any  other  single  crop.  In  less  than  100  days  it  will 
spread  over  an  acre  of  reasonable  ground,  the  equiva¬ 


lent  of  10  to  12  tons  of  good  stable  manure — an 
hauled  and  delivered.  While  originated  in  the  South, 
and  introduced  from  the  West,  we  still  think  its 
greatest  value  will  he  found  as  a  manurial  crop  in 
the  East  The  greatest  needs  of  our  Eastern  soil.i 
are  lime,  phosphorus  and  organic  matter.  Hubam 
clover  will  he  the  best  interpreter  for  the  lime  1 
phosphorus,  and  will  supply  more  organic  matter 
grown  between  two  regular  farm  crops  than  any 
other  plant  The  crop  of  seed  is  short  this  season, 
and  prices  will  run  high,  but  Hubam  will  slowly  and 
surely  spread  through  this  section,  and  carry  pros¬ 
perity  wherever  it  goes. 

* 

ET  us  all  hope  that  the  woman  who,  on  the  first 

page,  asks  Dow  to  make  a  concrete  walk  may 
have  her  wish  gratified.  It  will  be  a  genuine  cause 
for  thanksgiving  if  her  husband  will  put  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  practical  use — and  build  the  walk.  Here 
we  have  a  new  application  of  “we  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves” — the  wife  obtaining  the  information  and  the 
husband  working  it  out.  If  this  walk  can  be  put 
down  it  will  suggest  other  conveniences  which  can 
be  installed  without  great  expense.  Do  not  think 
that  we  are  trying  to  make  things  hard  for  the 
“Great  Order  of  Husbands.”  As  a  member  of  the 
order,  we  know  something  of  its  obligations. 

* 

AST  week  the  milk  dealers  succeeded  in  securing 
temporary  court  injunctions  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  and  iu  nearby  New  Jersey  sections  against 
(heir  striking  milk  drivers.  This  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  drivers.  The  injunction  restrained  the  unions, 
the  officers  and  members,  from  interfering  with  the 
dealers  in  the  distribution  of  milk.  It  restrained  the 
drivers  from  assembling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plants, 
and  from  picketing  the  plants,  or  attempting  to  in¬ 
duce  new  men  to  abandon  their  new  jobs.  This  had 
a  disorganizing  effect  on  tne  unions,  and  practically 
broke  the  force  of  the  strike.  During  the  week  the 
union  j  wore  practically  abandoned  in  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  the  men  voting  to  return  to  work  at  the  old 
wage  on  the  open  shop  plan,  which  means  that  the 
deaiers  deal  with  the  men  separately  and  not  with 
the  unions.  It  recognizes  the  right  of  the  dealers  to 
employ  non-union  men.  In  New  York  City  the  deal¬ 
ers  claim  that  they  are  delivering  85  per  cent  of 
their  regular  trade.  Their  house  deliveries,  however, 
have  not  been  resumed.  A  fairly  regular  supply 
can  be  had  at  the  stores,  and  the  companies  are  run¬ 
ning  wagons  through  some  streets  at  which  house¬ 
wives  may  buy  milk  on  the  cash  and  carry  plan. 
The  pros)>ecfs  now  are  that  by  the  time  dairymen 
read  this  brief  report,  the  big  companies  will  have 
resumed  their  regular  deliveries.  League  officials 
report  that  there  has  been  little  waste  in  the  country, 
because  the  milk  has  been  converted  into  by-products, 
but  tlie  returns  will  be  for  the  manufactured  price, 
which  will  reduce  the  returns  to  the  producers  for 
the  mouth. 


Brevities 

Grease  the  tools  for  Winter. 

No  mail  is  ever  licked  until  he  is  ready  to  admit  it 

If  you  cannot  have  a  turkey,  be  thankful  for  potatoes. 

Well.  boys,  keep  moving — even  though  it  is  only  to 
mark  time. 

Home,  sweet  home !  A  sour  home  is  the  meanest 
place  on  earth. 

If  you  have  no  electric  light  to  shine  before  men — 
light  a  candle  anyway. 

A  load  of  sickness  and  a  load  of  pain  would  leave 
your  home  through  a  good  kitchen  drain. 

Many  a  housewife  will  keep  pork  chops  “fresh”  by 
partly  frying  them  and  then  packing  in  jars  with  melted 
lard. 

There  is  usually  a  lien  on  the  property  of  the  man 
who  is  always  looking  around  for  something  to  lean 
against. 

The  antidote  for  rats  is  cats.  There  is  greater  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  killing  abilitv  of  cats  than  in  the  speed 
of  horses  or  the  milking  capacity  of  cows. 

One  reader  reports  that  he  has  used  union  carbide 
for  killing  peach  borers,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
long  named  chemical.  We  should  think  it?  action 
would  be  doubtful. 

Many  of  the  limestone  deposits  of  New  England  are 
of  the  highest  grade.  New  England  soil  is  peculiarly  in 
need  of  lime.  ’  there  is  comparatively  little  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Most  of  it  is  used  in  manufac¬ 
turing. 

At  one  of  the  egg-laying  contests  we  notice  a  pen  <_> 
It.  I.  Reds  bred  and  raised  in  England.  This  reminds 
us  that  one  of  our  readers  visited  England  and  attended 
a  poultry  show.  There  were  some  good  Reds  on  exhi¬ 
bition,  and  Hie  owner  assured  our  friend  that  the  breed 
originated  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes — an  English  pos¬ 
session. 
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Membership  in  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association 

The  spokesmen  for  the  new  non-poolers'  dairy¬ 
men’s  association  have  raised  the  question  of  the 
position  of  membership  in  the  Dairymen's  League 
•Co-operative  Association.  The  statement  of  their 
reasons  for  not  signing  the  pooling  contract  contains 
the  following  paragraph: 

“The  producers  who  signed  the  pooling  contract  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  they  are  members  of  the  co¬ 
operative  association.  This  is  untrue.  They  are  not 
members,  and  have  no  voice  or  control  over  the  pooling 
association.  *  *  *  The  relation  of  dairymen  is  simply 
that  of  individuals  entering  a  contract  with  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  association  consists  of  only  a  handful  of 
men.  most  of  whom  are  self-appointed  officers  who  have 
the  right  under  the  contract  to  make  the  price  of  milk, 
to  collect  for  it  and  take  out  whatever  amount  they 
please.  They  own  and  control  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  plants  and  equipment  purchased  by  the  producers’ 
money.  The  dairymen  are  required  to  sign  away  their 
right  to  an  accounting.  The  form  of  the  organization  is 
unbusinesslike  and  un-American.” 

We  did  not  include  the  above  paragraph  in  the 
report  last  week  because  we  did  not  have  time  or 
opportunity  to  get  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  member¬ 
ship  at  the  time.  A  subsequent  interview  with  Pres, 
ident  Slocum  and  Attorney  Bradley  Fuller  supplied 
the  missing  information.  We  are  frank  to  say  that 
it  was  our  impression  from  reading  the  association 
literature  and  from  attendance  at  meetings  that  the 
dairymen  who  signed  the  pooling  contract  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association,  and  that  the  spokesmen  of 
the  non-poolers  were  mistaken  in  their  facts.  This 
was  simply  our  impression,  but  it  was  an  error.  The 
pooling  dairymen  are  not  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  members  of  the  pooling  association  are  34 
iti  number.  They  are  composed  of  the  24  directors 
and  the  other  members  are  former  directors.  Presi¬ 
dent  Slocum  and  Mr.  Fuller  both  say  that 
this  is  the  membership  of  the  association  and  that 
they  never  said  anything  to  lead  anyone  to  think  that 
the  pooling  dairymen  were  members.  It  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  organization  to  give  any  such  impres¬ 
sion.  and  they  were  not  aware  of  any  statement 
made  to  convey  the  idea. 

The  association  was  organized  in  March,  11119.  by 
12  men  who  became  directors..  Some  of  these  were 
directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League;  others  not. 
Later  the  latter  class  resigned.  The  number  of 
directors  was  increased  to  24.  and  the  places  were 
all  filled  by  the  directors  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 
The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31,  and  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  is  held  in  June.  The  meetings  are  not  public, 
and  the  question  of  public  meetings  has  not  been 
considered.  Plans  are  under  way  to  incorporate 
local  and  regional  associations  and  through  them  to 
elect  the  directors.  Some  dairymen  seem  to  be 
confused  over  the  functions  of  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  have  identical  boards,  but  the  function 
of  the  League  now  seems  to  be  limited  to  holding  an 
annual  meeting  and  electing  directors.  It  also  yet 
has  the  duty  of  selling  milk  for  the  non-pooling 
members,  but  practically  this  is  done  by  the  pooling 
association.  The  plants  and  equipment  are  owned  by 
the  association  and  the  business  is  all  done  by  it. 

We  think  we  voice  the  sentiment  of  dairymen 
in  saying  that  there  should  be  no  division  in  their 
organization.  The  disputing  interests  should  come 
together  man  fashion  at  the  annual  meeting,  discuss 
their  problems  in  the  open,  and  come  to  a  plan  on 
which  all  can  agree.  The  longer  a  split  remains 
open  the  wider  it  is  likely  to  grow,  and  unity  is 
essential  to  an  efficient  organization.  The  whole 
world  is  now  turned  to  conciliation  and  friendship. 
If  there  is  any  internal  fighting  armor  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  League,  now  is  the  time  to  scrap  it. 
We  suggest  a  committee  of  disarmament. 


The  Farm  Bureau  and  Farm  Prices 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  on  November  25,  will  be  a 
great  event  in  American  economic  life.  The  Farm 
Bureau  in  its  present  form  may  live  for  years,  or  it 
may  he  reorganized  along  new  lines.  That  is  for  the 
future  to  decide,  for  any  great  organization  repre¬ 
senting  American  agriculture  must  grow  and  adapt 
itself  to  changing  conditions.  The  point  is  that  from 
this  time  on  there  must  be  some  great  agrarian 
organization  to  represent  farmers.  We  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  such  an  organization  is  a 
necessary  part  of  farm  life.  There  nave  been  in  the 
past  several  great  waves  of  agricultural  discontent. 

were  all  called  into  being  by  what  the  farmers 
considered  injustice  in  marketing  and  distributing. 
Our  old  friend,  the  35-cent  dollar,  has  always  been 
the  powerful  force  to  organize  these  movements. 
Men  of  middle  life  have  seen  the  Grange,  the  Farm- 
e?s’  Alliance,  the  Populists,  the  Non-Partisan  League 
and  others  rise  and  wane.  The  Grange  alone  has  con¬ 


tinued.  It  was  felt  by  many  that  with  the  rise  of 
the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange  would  slowly  disin¬ 
tegrate  and  pass  out  of  active  work.  The  reverse  of 
this  seems  to  he  true.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  not 
attempted  to  do  the  educational  and  social  work 
which  the  Grange  has  conducted  for  many  years. 
The  spirit  or  “pep”  of  the  younger  organization  has 
aroused  the  “salt”  of  the  Grange,  given  it  new  vigor 
and,  as  we  think,  insured  its  life.  The  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  must  remember  that  it  owes  its  life  and  vig- 
oious  action  largely  to  the  Grange.  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  element  of  discontent  and  criticism  of 
industrial  conditions  among  our  farmers.  Naturally 
it  found  its  chief  expression  in  the  West,  where  con¬ 
ditions  were  cruder  and  where  political  prejudice 
and  habits  were  not  hardened  as  in  the  East.  The 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  Populists  gave  expression 
to  this  discontent,  but  they  went  after  results  in  a 
way  that  shocked  the  conservative  elements  of  so¬ 
ciety.  They  were  too  radical  to  be  constructive,  but 
the  work  they  did  was  not  lost.  The  Grange,  after 
its  earlier  years,  settled  into  a  more  constructive 
policy,  and  for  40  years  it  has  been  slowly  develop¬ 
ing  a  culture  and  study  of  economics  which  is  now 
bearing  fruit.  Just  as  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years  primitive  man  slowly  developed  a  language 
in  which  to  express  his  thought,  so  it  may  be  said 
the  farmer,  through  the  Grange,  has  slowly  con¬ 
structed  a  case  against  the  interests  which  for  years 
have  held  him  at  a  disadvantage.  The  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  has  fallen  heir  to  this  long  and  patient  work 
and  has  been  able  to  capitalize  it  as  the  Grange  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  have  done.  Both  organizations  should 
be  maintained.  They  are  both  needed.  The  Farm 
Bureau  must  remember  that  its  members  have  not 
created  power.  They  have  harnessed  a  tremendous 
force  which  has  been  developed  for  them  during  the 
past  50  years.  If  they  do  not  handle  it  wisely  or  in 
a  purely  democratic  manner  it  will  pass  on  to  other 
hands,  but  now  it  will  never  stop.  The  student  of 
economics  and  of  the  development  of  co-operative 
power  should  find  much  to  interest  him  at  the  big 
Farm  Bureau  meeting. 


Farmers  and  Comparative  Incomes 


Figures  sent  out  from  Washington  state  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  said  to  be  based  on  yearly  averages: 


Comparative  levels  of  farm  prices,  farm  wages,  rail¬ 
road  wages  and  union  wages  in  other  industries  since 

1913  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  all  data  having 

been  reduced  to  index  numbers,  using  1913  as  a  base 

represented  by  _00 : 


1913  1914  1915 

Railroad  wages  (average 
employee  compensation) . 

Class  I  railroads .  100  105  109 

Union  wages,  other  indus¬ 
tries  (72  trades) .  100  102  103 

Average  farm  wages .  100  99  100 

Combined  crops  and  live 
stock  prices  (farmers’ 
gross  compensation) .  100  103  98 


1916 1917 


113  129 

107  114 
109  137 

119  185 


1918 

Railroad  wages  (average  em¬ 
ployee  compensation)  Class  I 

Railroads  .  189 

Union  wages,  other  industries  (72 

trades)  . : .  133 

Average  farm  wages .  171 

Combined  crops  and  live  stock 
prices  (farmers’  gross  compen¬ 
sation  )  .  207 


1919 

1920 

1921 

227 

272 

288 

155 

199 

202 

235 

i92 

213 

185 

122 

These  were  prepared  at  a  time  when  the  railroad 
strike  was  threatened.  Mark  the  drop  in  income  for 
various  classes  of  workers  during  the  past  three 
years!  It  has  been  hardest  for  farmers.  Every 
other  class  has  nearly  held  its  own  or  gained,  while 
the  farmer’s  income  has  slumped.  Yet  he  has  not 
declared  any  “strike.”  but  has  kept  right  on  at  his 
job  of  feeding  the  country.  IIow  can  he  be  expected 
to  have  sympathy  for  men  better  paid  than  he  is, 
who  would  take  our  transportation  system  by  the 
throat  in  order  to  serve  their  own  interests?  The 
threatened  strike  was  not  ordered  because  the  men 
found  that  there  was  no  public  sympathy  for  them. 
They  succeeded  in  holding  up  any  reduction  of  wages 
for  at  least  six  months. 


McIntosh  Apple  at  a  Banquet 

Over  700  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Boston  had 
the  success  of  New  England  apple-growing  directly  and 
forcibly  called  to  their-  attention  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monday  evening, 
November  7.  1921.  At  each  plate  there  was  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  highly  colored  and  delicious  McIntosh  from  the 
famous  Marshall  orchard  at  Fitchburg.  Mass.  Ringing 
every  table  in  the  room  and  each  apple  capped'  with  a 
gay-colored  placard,  many  of  the  men  immediately 
crunched  into*  -theirs  as  a  fruit,  course  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  th.  ,dinner.  The  McIntosh  flavor  was  just 
the  appetD"'  quired  evidently,  for  after  partaking  of 
every  coins",  iOBres  called  for  a  second  to  take  home  for 
breakfast. 

These  apples,  with  the  enclosed  card  attached,  were, 
we  believe,  a  novel  advertising  idea  for  New  England 
fruit.  It  showed  representative  business  men  of  Boston 
and  Massachusetts  that  they  need  not  go  to  Missouri  or 
the  Far  West  for  good  fruit.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 


is  in  the  eating,  and  the  eating  showed  that  perfect 
apples,  with  a  distinctive  flavor,  could  be  obtained  right 
at  their  doorstep  in  New  England. 

LAURENCE  A.  UF.VAN. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  little  blue  placard  mentioned 
above : 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  APPLE 
This  McIntosh  Apple,  as  the  taste  will  tell, 
has  exceptional  flavor  and  quality. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CAN  GROW  GOOD  APPLES. 

IF  YOU  WANT  FLAVOR  BITY  AND  USE 
NEW  ENGLAND  APPLES. 

The  Agricultural  Council  is  encouraging 
Fruit  Growing  as  one  of  the  sound  New 
England  Farming  Industries. 

This  advertising  scheme  is  a  good  one,  and  might 
well  be  imitated  elsewhere.  The  eye  and  the  mouth 
are  the  two  well-travelled  routes  over  which  we  may 
hope  to  reach  the  average  men.  A  McIntosh  apple 
carries  a  ticket  over  both  roads.  In  years  gone  by 
Baldwin  stood  for  the  best  that  New  England  could 
do  in  the  apple  line.  Now  comes  McIntosh — a  hardier 
grower  and  with  finer  flavor.  It  well  represents 
New  England.  A  Yankee  has  no  business  to  seek 
other  varieties  when  he  can  find  a  McIntosh.  New 
England  should  become  as  famous  for  the  production 
of  these  apples  as  California  or  Florida  are  for 
producing  oranges.  The  plan  of  serving  them  as 
the  first  course  at  all  banquets  is  great. 


State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Meeting 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  organization  was 
held  at  Syracuse,  November  11  and  12.  In  general,  the 
federation  will  continue  and  amplify  the  work  it  has 
conducted  so  successfully  in  past  years  and  emphasize 
those  factors  which  have  arisen  as  real  problems  or 
vital  issues  in  New  York  State  agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  signal  steps  taken  was  in  the  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  a  program  calling  for  efforts  to 
secure  continuation  of  the  campaign  for  eradication  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  was  adopted.  In  four  separate  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  unanimously  the  federation  pledged  its 
own  influence  to  secure  an  adequate  institution,  both 
federal  and  State,  for  the  work;  called  on  the  national 
federation  to  give  tuberculosis  work  a  prominent  place  in 
its  program,  and  called  on  New  York  State  federal  legis¬ 
lative  officers  to  support  the  emergency  appropriation 
bill  introduced  recently  by  Representative  Dan  Reed 
of  Dunkirk,  carrying  $600,000  to  complete  this  year’s 
work,  and  on  county  officers  to  write  to  legislators  call¬ 
ing  for  support  of  the  bill. 

A  new  sheep  and  swine  building  at  the  State  Fair 
grounds,  and  support  of  the  barge  canal  erected  at  great 
cost  by  the  State,  were  the  subjects  of  other  important 
resolutions.  In  tin*  program  adopted,  work  to  place 
county  federations  on  a  .$5  fee  with  permanent  member¬ 
ship  has  a  prominent  place.  Another  valuable  sphere 
of  work  to  be  taken  up  is  given  to  the  marketing  and 
transportation  committee,  headed  by  .7.  B.  Pease  of 
Gasport,  and  with  L.  R.  Simons  of  Ithaca  as  secretary. 
That  is  investigation  and  aid  in  improving  marketing 
conditions  for  State  bean  growers.  Beans  are  a  valu¬ 
able  and  large  crop  in  New  York,  and  it  is  believed 
that  organization  could  improve  the  value  of  the  crop 
to  growers  immensely. 

The  report  of  the  marketing  and  transportation  com¬ 
mittee  by  Mr.  Pease  pointed  out  the  trend  of  farming  in 
New  York  State  at  present  toward  greater  concentra¬ 
tion  and  centralization,  thus  eliminating  wastes  of  time, 
money  and  effort.  Among  other  things  he  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  legal  bureau  acquainted  with 
agricultural  organization  and  laws,  of  a  department  in 
traffic  and  freight,  and  a  division  to  handle  research, 
advertising  and  publicity.  Mr.  Pease  also  advocated 
establishment  of  a  general  advisory  committee,  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  representatives  of  each  of  the  co-operative 
associations  of  the  State  now  functioning.  The  value 
of  such  an  organization  in  supervision  of  new  organiza¬ 
tions.  in  securing  publicity  and  in  correlating  organized 
effort  in  the  State  was  pointed  out.  It  is  easily  possible 
to  think  of  other  valuable  uses. 

Other  committees  will  carry  on  the  work  of  the  past 
year  and  such  work  as  arises  falling  within  their  sphere. 
The  legislative  committee  was  instructed  to  keep  close 
watch  on  all  measures  influencing  agriculture,  and  be 
prepared  to  go  before  committees  or  officials  at  Albany 
with  full  facts  concerning  farmers’  ideas  on  any  impor¬ 
tant.  measures.  The  organization  committee  will  have 
plenty  to  do  in  seeking  the  1922  goal  of  70,000  members 
and  affiliation  in  55  counties,  besides  its  regular  work 
of  promoting  permanent  membership  and  more  suitable 
fees.  The  educational  committee  will  co-operate  with 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  on  rural  schools,  and 
establish  means  for  securing  more  publicity  concerning 
the  federation’s  activities;  it  is  hoped  this  publicity  will 
reach  and  acquaint  city  residents  with  the  aims  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  well  as  farmers. 

Some  of  the  very  finest  parts  of  the  two-day  session 
were  the  two-minute  reports  of  delegates  concerning 
activities  in  their  various  counties.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  highly  amusing  to  hear  each  one  claim  emphati¬ 
cally  that  his  county  was  finest  in  the  State.  But  the 
main  thing  was  the  admirable  record  of  progress  each 
one  reported.  Better  seeds,  better  cultural  methods, 
better  livestock,  better  marketing  conditions,  and  better 
everything  in  agriculture  is  the  rule  of  the  day  in  County 
Farm  Bureau  work,  and  concrete  examples  of  results 
showed  achievements  that  are  undoubtedly  worth  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  members. 

Iln  election  of  officers,  S.  L.  Strivings  of  Castile  was 
re-elected  president.  Enos  Lee  of  Yorktown  first  vice- 
president,  B.  W.  Miller  of  Owego  second  vice-presidnet, 
and  H.  S.  Fullager  of  Penn  Yan  succeeded  himself  as 
director.  B.  W.  Mather  of  Adams  was  elected  treasurer 
in  place  of  H.  C.  McKenzie,  who  was  relieved  of  his 
duties  because  of  the  pressure  of  his  work  as  an  official 
of  the  national  federation. 

Mr.  Strivings,  Mr.  McKenzie  and  Mr.  Miller  wrere 
elected  directors  of  the  A.  F.  R.  F.  and  delegates  to  its 
annual  meeting  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  November  21,  22  and 
23.  Other  delegates  to  the  Atlanta  meeting  are:  Roy 
Shepard,  Batavia;  T.  S.  Cross,  Lagrangeville ;  Frank 
Salisbury,  Phelps;  Lincoln  Gardner.  Horseheads;  F.  A. 
Torrance.  Ausable  Forks;  Kenneth  Harsh.  Canastota ; 
Walter  Kimmey.  East  Schodack ;  and  T.  T.  llussou.  Jr., 
Pomona.  b.  l.  v. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


This  is  Our  Page, 
the  better  we  like 


The  more  we  read  it 
it,  for  the  best  it  is. 


November’s  Come 

Hey,  you  swelled-up  turkey  feller! 

Struttin’  ’round  so  big  and  proud, 
Pretty  quick  I  guess  your  boiler 
Won’t  be  goin’  quite  so  loud. 

»Say,  I’d  run  and  hide,  I  bet  you 
And  I’d  leave  off  eatin’  some, 

Else  the  choppin’-block’ll  get  you — 

Don’t  you  know  November’s  come. 

Don’t  you  know  that  Grandma’s  makin’ 
Loads  of  mince  and  pun’kin  pies? 
Don’t  you  smell  those  goodies  cookin’? 

Can't  you  see  ’em?  Where’s  your  eyes? 
Tell  that  rooster  there  that’s  erowin’ 
Cute  folks  now  are  keepin’  mum  ; 

They  don’t  show  how  fat  they’re  growin’ 
When  they  know  November’s  come. 

’Member  when  you  tried  to  lick  me? 

Yes,  you  did,  and  hurt  me,  too ! 
Thought  ’(  was  big  (o  chase  and  pick  me — 
Well,  I’ll  soon  be  pickin’  you. 

Oh,  I  know  you’re  big  and  hearty, 

So  you  needn’t  strut  and  drum — 
Better  make  your  will  out,  smarty, 
’Cause,  you  know,  November’s  come. 


cheerfully  they  aren’t  half  as  bad  as 
(hough  we  worry  and  fret  and  complain. 
Try  it  and  prove  it  for  yourselves.  I  did 
not  receive  any  “thankful  letters”  after 
all  in  time  to  print  them,  but  I  believe, 
just  the  same,  that  you  boys  and  girls  do 
think  of  your  blessings  and  are  grateful 
for  them.  Am  I  right? 

Sylvia  Randall,  one  of  cur  Long  Island 
readers,  sent  in  the  turkey  drawing,  say¬ 
ing  that  she  knew  it  was  not  very  good, 
but  that  it  might  cd&ie  in  handy.  I  think 
it  is  very  good  for  an  11-year-old  girl, 
and  it  certainly  fits  in  finely  this  month. 
The  thing  that  counts  most  is  Sylvia’s 
effort  to  make  the  drawing  and  send  it  to 
Our  Page.  I  hope  more  of  you  will  fol¬ 
low  her  lead. 


cate  and  frail  papa  didn’t  have  me  do 
much  work  for  the  first  half  year,  as  we 
had  three  hired  men.  But  the  time  came 
when  they  left,  and  as  I  said  before,  papa 
and  I  had  to  do  the  work  alone.  We  got 
up  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning. 
Having  40  milking  cows  made  this  early 
hour  necessary  ;  also  the  milk  had  to  be 
ready  by  seven  o’clock  for  the  milkman. 
I  milked  15  cows,  and  that  many  for  a 
beginner  is  no  joke.  Better  times  came, 
for  by  the  next  Spring  we  had  24  milking 
cows  and  32  calves.  The  following  Sum¬ 
mer  we  had  to  do  the  haying  alone.  I 
think  that  this  is  enough  of  my  unen joy- 
able  work,  as  Mary  would  say,  but  I 
thought  it  fun,  even  if  I  did  get  tired. 
Is  it  not  fun  when  what  you  are  working 
for  are  pets?  That  is  what  we  made  our 
stock,  and  everybody  can  if  they  try. 
Aside  from  my  pets,  consisting  of  cows, 
calves,  horses,  colts,  rabbits  and  chickens, 
we  have  a  very  mischievous  puppy  named 
“Bubbles”  and  eight  cats.  I  think  if 
Mary  would  try  to  find  fun  on  the  farm 
she  would  not  think  it  a  disagreeable 
place,  to  live.  The  trouble  with  her  is 
she  isn’t  trying  to  find  it.  There  is 
always  a  little  spare  time  on  the  farm,  if 
only  an  hour.  In  Winter,  when  a  per¬ 
son  would  think  it  was  the  dullest,  I  have 
a  lot  of  fun.  I  hitch  “Tush”  to  my  sled 
and  make  her  pull  me.  We  do  make  a 
good  path  and  have  great  fun  doing  it. 


November  26,  1921 

ties  very  often  here  in  our  neighborhood, 
and  I  can’t  imagine  anything  any  more 
enjoyable  than  some  of  them  I  have  been 
to.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  ex¬ 
ercise  in  taking  a  hike  through  the  woods 
and  fields,  especially  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  own  a  camera.  We  live  near 
a  lake,  and  we  have  jolly  times  on  the 
water  in  the  Summer,  and  skating  in  the 
Winter. 

The  line  “October’s  bright  blue  weather” 
is  m  a  poem  of  that  title,  written  by' 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  I  am  very  fond 
of  poetry  and  verse.  I  think  this  letter 
js  long  enough  for  a  beginner,  so  I  will 
stop  writing  now,  but  I  will  be  anxious 
to  read  the  letters  in  Our  Page  again 
next  month.  alice  x.  j. 

Connecticut. 


I  am  rather  late  in  answering  Our 
I  age,  but  I  did  not  see  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
till  tonight.  The  main  discussion  this 
month  seems  to  be  about  the  farm.  Hav¬ 
ing  lived  in  the  country  all  my  life,  save 
about  a  year,  I  know  how  it  is  in  both 
city  and  country.  I  think  this  question 
is-  a  very  hard  one  to  decide.  There  are, 
of  course.,  two  sides,  and  both  sides  are 
equally  right.  A  farm  contains  so  many 
of  the  things  that  one  cannot  get  in  the 
city.  Some  of  these  are  swimming,  row- 
in#.  coasting,  tobogganing,  skating  and 


tune : 


“Gobble  !  gobble  !”  oh,  no  matter  ! 

Pretty  quick  you’ll  change  your 
You’ll  be  dead  and  in  a  platter, 

And  I'll  gobble  pretty  soon. 

’F  I  was  you  I’d  stop  ray  puffin’, 

And  I’d  look  most  awful  glum — 
Hope  they  give  you  lots  of  stuffin’ ! 
Ain’t  you  glad  November’s  come? 

— By  JOE  LINCOLN. 


You  will  all  enjoy  this  poem  by  Joe 
Lincoln,  the  poet  and  writer  who  has 
done  so  much  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
the  New  England  seacoast  folk.  Novem¬ 
ber's  Come  is  in  a  collection  of  poems 
known  as  Cape  Cod  Ballads,  and:  one  of 
these  days  some  of  you  will  want  to  have 
(his  book  in  your  own  libraries.  Now  you 
can  just  imagine  that  you  are  the  boy  or 
girl  taking  to  the  turkey,  and  I  hope 
that  you  have  him  “in  a  platter”  on 
Thanksgiving  day,  though  perhaps  your 
“turkey”  is  a  fine  fat  fowl  or  duck  or 
goose. 


See!  the  deep  snoio  must  be  shoveled 
From  around  the  feeding  station, 

So  the  little  birds  can  come  there, 
Find  the  food  and  keep  from  starving , 
Find  the  food  and  tell  how  grateful, 
(living  little  chirps  of  gladness 
That  delight  the  one  who  watches, 

One  who  loves  and  works  and  cares 
All  her  feathered  friends  in  Winter. 


for 


Anyway,  let’s  be  thankful  for  homes  and 
food  and  clothes  and  health  and  parents 
and  friends  and  the  many  good  things  that 
we  all  have,  and  let’s  not  think  too  much 
about  the  hard  and  unpleasant  things 
which  we  all  have,  too,  more  or  less.  If 
we  meet  the  hard  things  bravely  and 


A  Big  Question 

Nearly  all  of  the  letters  that  have  come 
to  me  since  Our  Page  was  published  last 
month  have  had  something  to  say  about 
living  on  the  farm.  Some  are  in  favor; 
others  are  against.  I  am  glad  that  you 
feel  free  to  write  frankly,  and  I  want 
the  discussion  to  go  on.  This  is  one  of 
the  biggest  things  we  have  talked  about 
on  Our  Page  since  it  began.  I  hope  that 
before  we  get  through  we  shall  all  see  more 
clearly,  and  perhaps  some  of  you  will  be 
helped  with  your  own  problems. 

It  has  been  a  surprise  and  pleasure  to 
your  editor  to  see  how  well  some  of  you 
can  put  your  thoughts  on  paper.  Each 
one  of  the  letters  that  are  printed  below 
gives  something  to  think  about.  Read 
them  carefully  and  then  sit  down  and 
write  me  your  own  feeling  on  the  matter. 
Be  careful  to  be  very  fair  and  truthful 
about  every  point.  Here  are  the  letters: 


I  have  long  been  a  reader  of  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
I  never  before  wrote  to  help  in  any  way. 
I  am  now  15  years  old,  and  I  quit  school 
this  Fall.  I  would  have  been  in  first 
year  high  had  I  gone.  I  have  been  on 
the  farm  five  years,  and  the  other  years 
I  spent  in  quite  a  large  city.  As  I  have 
lived  in  both  city  and  country,  I  try  to 
make  others  feel  the  way  I  do,  and  that 
is  to  stick  to  the  farm. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mary  Heller  or 
Charrollet  G.  in  the  least.  I  think  that 
when  they  came  to  the  farm  they  thought 
everything  would  be  sunshine  and  fun, 
and  not  some  shadow  and  work.  But  in 
place  of  that  they  found  it  a  little  of 
both,  and  now  dislike  the  farm.  Mary 
does  not  look  for  a  good  time  in  the  right 
place.  In  fact,  neither  d'oes  Charrollet 
They  look  only  at  the  dull  and  rough 
side  of  farm  life.  What  could  be  more 
enjoyable  than  gathering  wild  flowers, 
going  nutting,  walking  through  the  sweet- 
scented  woods  or  out  in  the  open,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air!  As  for  me.  I  find 
nothing  to  compare  with  a  long  horse¬ 
back  ride  on  my  favorite  horse  “Tush.” 
I  believe  I  could  live  and  die  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  I  have  grown  so  fond  of  it.  Great 
fun  and  frolic  can  be  found  in  caring  for 
the  farm  animals  and  pets  if  you  only 
want  to  find  if.  My  heart  went  out  to 
some  tame  rabbits  when  I  first  saw  them 
at  a  neighbor’s  farm.  I  asked  my  father 
if  I  could  get  some.  He  said  I  would 
grow  tired  of  them  soon  after  I  got  them, 
and  then  leave  them  for  him  to  take  care 
of.  He  didn’t  say  I  couldn’t  have  them, 
and  as  a  result  I  soon  bought  a  pair  with 
some  money  T  had  saved,  and  they  were 
happily  installed  in  a  coop  I  made  for 
them.  I  have  now  had  them  three  years, 
or  rather  two  and  a  half.  The  only  time 
papa  took  care  of  them  was  when  I  went 
to  the  city  for  three  days.  We  have  had 
many  dinners  of  rabbits — 60  or  more — 
and  now  he  would  miss  them  if  I  stopped 
raising  them. 

Don’t  think  I  never  saw 
side  of  farm  life.  For  about 
papa  and  I  had  to  take  care 
of  stock — cows  and  horses. 


How  Do  You  Do? 


(  harrollet  G.  said  the  country  girls  are 
unsociable  and  unwilling  to  make  friends 
with  her.  I  think  that  if  she  would  make 
friends  with  the  farm  animals  she 
wouldn’t  need  to  search  farther  for  any 
more  enjoyable  or  faithful  friends.  I 
have  a  pet  cow  named  “Grasshopper” 
which  I  wouldn’t  part  with  for  anything. 
It  is  true  Charrollet  might  like  a  girl 
friend,  and  if  she  would  try  to  find  out 
their  ways  and  what  sports  they  like, 
then  try  to  like  the  same,  I  don’t  think 
she  would  find  it  hard  to  have  friends. 
Try  to  be  agreeable. 

We  have  in  our  community  a  club 
which  everyone  in  this  district  belongs 
to,  and  once  a  month  they  all  meet  at 
the  home  of  one  of  them,  and  everybody 
tries  to  see  how  much  fun  can  be  had. 
That  is,  the  young  folks  do,  and  (lie  older 
ones  talk  on  different  things.  I  also 
started  a  club  for  the  girls  and  boys  of 
my  age.  We  all  get  together  and  play 
games.  In  Winter  sleighrides  are  en¬ 
joyed  by  all.  One  thing  is:  Don’t  be 
bashful,  but  don’t  be  bold;  try  to  make  a 
good  time  and  you  will  have  one  your¬ 
self.  I  wish  I  knew  these  two  girls  I 
would  like  to  he  their  friend.  I  hope  I 
am.  A  faithful  reader, 

New  York.  MYRTLE  J.  BAEHRE. 


This  is  the  first  time  that  I  am  really 
writing  to  you,  although  I  have  often 
wanted  to.  We  did  not  receive  our  IL 
N.-Y.  last  month,  and  so  I  did  not  read 
Mary  Heller’s  letter,  but  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  argument. 

All  g'rls  are  different,  and  if  Mary  was 
not  meant  for  a  country  girl  she  lias  rea¬ 
son  for  not  liking  it.  I  was  born  in  a 
city  and  liked  it  very  much.  For  12 
years  I  lived  there,  and  then  we  moved 
to  tin1  country.  It  is  five  miles  to  the 
nearest  village. 

I  find  the  country  lovely,  and  would 
never  go  back  to  the  city  if  I  had  my 
own  way.  We  have  lived  here  two  years. 
I  have  many  friends,  although  the  nearest 
one  is  three  miles  from  me.  But  I  see 
them  every  day  in  high  school,  to  which 
I  ride  on  my  bicycle. 

I  hope  that  Mary  Ileller  will  learn  to 
enjoy  the  country  as  I  do  and  be  happy 


being  able  to  go  to  (he  woods  at  anv 
time.  If  a  boy  or  girl  is  able  to  do  some 
of  these  sports  he  or  she  can  hardly  be 
lonely.  Then  there  is  the  care  of  some 
favorite  pet,  or  a  garden  that  we  can 
easily  keep,  and  the  thought  of  being 
able  to  help  others  in  so  many  ways  that 
a  city  child  has  no  way  of  learning.  There 
is  the  good  health  that  generally  follows 
outdoor  work  or  play,  and  having  this 
we  can  study  so  much  harder  in  school, 
as  well  as  so  much  easier.  This  is  one 
side. 

There  is.  of  course,  the  nasty  side  as 
well.  A  child  who  has  to  get  up  in  the 
early  morning  and  milk  the  cows,  clean 
the  stables,  feed  the  chickens  and  do  a 
lot  of  chores  before  going  to  school,  does 
not  have  the  energy  or  enthusiasm  to 
carry  on.  The  same  chores  have  to  be 
done  at  night  after  school ;  then  to  bed. 
This  same  thing  is  carried  on  day  after 
day,  with  no  chance  to  enjoy  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  farm.  But  on  the  whole 
there  are  more  children  who  enjoy  the 
pleasant  side.  In  the  city  a  child  has 
nothing  but  the  bare  pavements  to  play 
on.  and  the  everlasting  sound  of  the 
trains  and  cars  in  his  ears.  So  I  think 
that  the  farm  is  the  best  place  if  we 
have  some  chance  to  choose  our  duties.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  any  more  this  time, 
but  I  promise  I  will  write  soon  and  tell 
more. 

Wishing  Our  Page  the  best  of  luck. 

New  York.  Madeleine  Mackenzie. 


I  am  a  Western  girl  from  Wisconsin. 
I  am  14  years  of  age,  and  this  is  the 
third  year  I  have  been  living  in  New 
York.  I  do  not  like  it  a  bit  out  East.  I 


that  she  is  not  in  the 
verv  interested  friend. 
New  York. 


crowded  city. 

EMMA  KEIDEL. 
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when  I  was  11,  and  as  I  was  very  deli¬ 


very  much  interested  in 
also  in  this  question  of 
liking  the  farm.  I  have  always  lived  on 
a  farm,  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  do 
not  have  to  go  out  in  the  fields  to  work 
alone,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  that  is 
one  reason  why  some  girls  and  boys  do 
not  like  farm  work,  and  if  that  is  the 
case.  well,  then,  I  don’t  blame  them. 
Work  is  much  easier  and  pleasanter  when 
one  has  a  companion.  We  all  know  that. 

As  for  having  good  times  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  will  say  that  I  have  never  had  as 
much  real  sport  when  I  have  been  visit¬ 
ing  in  the  city  as  I  have  had  up  on  the 
mountain  where  I  live.  We  have  par- 


11  hat  a  handsome  little  pony!  \ 
Clean  of  limb  and  strong  of  body ; 
Besting  nose  against  the  shoulder 
Of  its  master,  telling  secrets, 

Telling  of  their  rides  together, 

On  the  roads  and  through  the  meadows, 
Flying  like  the  winds  of  A  utumn, 


Tie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Tons:  to  go  back  and  join  again  my  West¬ 
ern  friends.  I  am  a  strong  girl,  about 
five  feet  two  inches  high,  and  weigh  about 
140  pounds. 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm  for  the  last  12 
years.  I  am  the  most  lonesome  girl  on 
earth,  and  haven’t  a  single  friend  here. 
Our  farm  is  about  200  acres.  Our  house 
is  on  a  hill,  from  where  we  can  see  a 
nice  lake.  We  have  three  horses,  seven 


\ 


George  Catches  a  Poultry  Thief 

cows,  seven  heifers,  150  chickens  and  one 
pig.  I  do  not.  milk,  hut  I  can.  I  take 
the  milk  to  the  station  every  day.  I 
have  to  help  my  father  fin  the  farm  every 
day  in  Summer. 

To  m.v  great  disappointment  my  par¬ 
ents  do  not  allow  me  to  go  to  school.  I 
would  be  in  the  first  year  of  high  if  I 
went.  I  like  school  very  well. 

I  agree  with  Mary  Heller,  and  do  not 
like  the  farm.  There  is  nothing  but  hard 
work.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page  over  a  year,  but  never 
had  a  chance  to  write  before.  L.  p. 

New  York. 


I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  ever 
since  it  was  published.  I  would  have 
written  before,  only  1  couldn’t  get  my 
courage  up  to  that  point. 

I  agree  with  Mary  Heller  in  many 
ways.  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  public 
school,  and  then  when  1  thought  t  was 
to  go  to  high  school  T  had  to  stay  home 
and  work  on  the  farm.  I  didn’t  get  a 
cent.  I  was  up  early  in  the  morning 
until  late  at  night,  and  when  I  would 
want  to  go  to  a  show  some  evening 
(chiefly  Saturdays)  I  was  told  I  was 
“spending  more  than  I  earned.” 

Finally  T  received  a  calf,  which  T  was 
to  keep  and  feed  until  it  was  big  enough 
to  sell  to  the  butcher.  If  was  to  be  mine, 
and  I  was  proud  of  it.  lie  was  a  beauty, 
all  black,  and  had  a  white  star  on  his 
head,  and  he  was  heavy,  well-built  for  his 
age.  At  length  the  time  came  to  sell 
him.  He  sold  for  about  $25,  which  was 
good  on  account  of  the  low  prices  then 
prevailing.  I  thought,  “Now  I  will  have 
some  spending  money  which  I  won’t  have 
to  tease  the  folks  for.”  But  I  didn’t  see 
a  cent  of  it,  and  when  I  asked  for  some 
to  get  some  new  clothes  that  I  sorely 
needed  they  said  :  “Wait  until  you  need 
it.  You  can  do  without  it  for  a  while 
yet.” 

Farming  is  all  right  when  life  is  made 
at  least  bearable,  but  when  you  have  to 
work  like  a  Trojan  for  charity,  not  for 
me.  This  is  only  one  of  my  “pleasant” 
recollections  of  farm  life,  and  I  am  not 
the  only  one  who  has  them.  Parents  keep 
drumming  into  our  ears  about  the  big 
debt  we  owe  them.  We  realize  it,  but  do 
they  realize  the  debt  they  owe  us? 
Money  isn’t  everything,  either.  When  I 
made  a  mistake  T  would  get  nagged  at, 
and  I’d  never  hear  the  end  of  it  for  a 
week.  I  am  now  in  the  city,  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  stay  right  here.  I  have  a  good 
position,  getting  in  a  week  more  than  I 
would  ever  see  in  a  year  up  home.  I 
will  close  now.  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
see  this  “dark”  side  as  well  as  the 
“bright”  side  of  the  question. 

Yours  truly. 

New  .Jersey.  G.  K..  16  years. 

This  last  letter  brings  up  a  good  many 
serious  points,  and  your  editor  hesitated 
some  time  before  deciding  to  publish  ’t. 
Yet  if  we  are  to  be  fair  in  this  matter 
we  want  to  look  at  all  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
known  of  a  few  other  cases  like  this. 
But  I  believe  with  Madeleine  that  “on 
the  whole  there  are  more  children  who 
enjoy  the  pleasant  side”  of  farm  life, 
while  they  do  their  share  of  the  little 
tasks  that  make  the  home  more  comfort¬ 
able  and  happy.  It  is  all  such  a  big, 


hard  question,  but  Myrtle  has  come 
nearer  the  truth  than  anyone  else.  It  is 
often  a  case  of  tryiny  to  like  things,  or 
to  see  the  bright  side,  or  to  be  friends  in 
order  to  have  friends.  Very  much  more 
depends  on  how  we  look  at  things,  and 
what  our  disposition  is,  than  on  what  we 
have  or  where  we  are.  I  told  you  this 
last  time.  It  ought  to  be  clearer  now 
with  these  letters  before  you.  But  there 
is  much  more  to  the  story  yet.  What 
do  you  say? 


The  Junco  or  Snowbird 

I  have  been  surprised  at  not  receiving 
more  answers  to  last  month’s  What  Is  It. 
Can  it  be  that  most  of  you  do  not  know 
this  common  Winter  bird?  Go  out  today 
and  find  some  weedy  fence  row  or  field, 
and  you  will  almost  surely  see  a  flock  of 
juncos.  Y'ou  will  notice  the  white  outer 
tail-feathers  as  they  fly.  and  will  watch 
them  busily  picking  weed  seeds.  Make 
your  plans  to  feed  them  this  Winter  at  a 
window  station,  or  in  the  dooryard,  and 
they  will  come  regularly  and  grow  very 
fame.  They  are  happy,  useful  birds  to 
know  and  to  protect. 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  read¬ 
ers  who  did  know  the  slate-colored  junco 
from  Lorene  Besse.v’s  description,  and 
also  a  good  letter  : 

New  York  State.  —  Philip  Ryder, 
Gladys  Feldberg,  Marie  Hoag,  Maxine 
Russell.  Carlotta  Baker.  Anna  Fessenden, 
.Fane  Townsend.  Margaret  MacKenzie, 
Willis  Miller. 

Vermont. — Warren  G.  Brown. 

T  think  the  bird  described  by  Lorene 
Bessey  is  a  slate-colored  junco.  There 
are  many  of  them  around  here  in  the 
Fall.  I  iive  on  a  farm  of  about  SI  acres, 
and  at  both  ends  there  are  woods.  As  I 
was  riding  a  horse  this  morning  along 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  looking  for  old 
birds’  nests  or  anything  interesting  1 
might  see  (for  now  tin1  leaves  have  fallen 
and  the  trees  are  nearly  bare)  a  flock  of 
.juncos  flew  up  from  the  underbrush 
trilling  a  sweet  song.  At  first  they 
looked  something  like  vesper  sparrows 
with  white  flashes  on  their  tails,  or 
young  meadow  larks,  but  I  knew  they 
were  not.  They  lit  on  a  cherry  tree  in 
the  brush  and  still  sang  their  sweet  song. 
The  females  are  not  as  dark  as  the  males, 
but  are  a  sort  of  grayish-brown  on  back 
and  breast.  The  wings  are  gray  and  the 
tail  is  gray  with  the  white  flash.  The 
under  parts  are  white.  1  have  never 
found  their  nests.  I  find  them  very  tame 
and  friendly.  They  seem  always  to  be 
happy.  They  come  near  the  door  some¬ 
times  after  crumbs  I  have  thrown  out  for 
the  birds.  Juncos  seem  to  like  to  inhabit 
gardens,  perhaps  for  the  weed  seeds  they 
find  there.  Your  friend. 

New  York.  caki.otta  baker. 


What  Is  It? 

One  day  when  my  father  was  painting 
our  house  he  daubed  some  paint  on  some¬ 
thing.  It  squealed  like  a  rabbit.  It  was 
hidden  in  the  eaves  of  our  house.  Il  was 
light  brown  in  color,  with  ears  like  a 
mouse,  and  about  as  large  as  the  latter. 
It  also  had  wings. 

Ward  W.  Konkle,  a  Pennsylvania 


reader,  sent  this  Nature  Puzzle,  and  it  is 
a  good  one,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you 
will  know  the  answer  and  will  send  in¬ 
teresting  stories  about - you  have  seen. 

I  must  ask  you  to  put  on  your  thinking 
caps  and  send  me  some  more  nature  puz¬ 
zles.  We  want  to  keep  them  going,  don’t 
we?  and  my  supply  is  running  low.  Just 
give  a  good  description  of  something  in 
nature  without  giving  its  name.  Then 
we  will  all  try  to  guess  the  answer. 


The  Picture  Story 

Would  you  believe  that,  only  one  story 
•  dine  about  the  funny  picture  with  the 
three  boys  with  their  ducks?  To  be  sure, 
we  haven't  had  picture  stories  for  some 
time,  and  I  took  you  by  surprise.  But 
you  want  to  be  on  the  watch.  We  have 
so  many  interesting  things  to  do  and  talk 
about  now  that  we  cannot  get  them  all 
in  each  month,  so  we  have  to  spread 


them  around.  However,  the  story  that 
did  come  is  a  good  one.  and  here  it  is : 

Last  month  there  was  a  picture  of 
three  boys  trying  to  make  their  ducks 
look  pleasant.  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  how  they  came  to  have  their  picture 
taken  with  their  ducks. 

( )ne  day  these  boys,  whose  names  are 
Harold,  Fred  and  John,  went  to  play 
with  their  friend  Frank  Whitney.  Frank’s 
father  had  a  duck  farm,  and  Frank  had 
taken  all  the  care  of  the  incubators  that 
housed  the  duck  eggs.  Frank  showed 
them  the  ducks  so  proudly  that  when  the 
boys  went  home  they  begged  their  father 
to  buy  them  some  ducks.  “We’ll  take  all 
the  care  of  them,  so  they  will  be  big  and 
fat  in  the  Fall.”  they  promised ;  “please 
buy  us  some.”  Their  father  said  he 
would  buy  some  in  the  morning  if  they 
would  promise  to  take  better  care  of  them 
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than  they  had  taken  of  the  rabbits  they 
had  had  before.  They  promised,  so  in 
the  afternoon  next  day  when  their  father 
came  home  from  farm  work  he  had  a  box 
in  his  arms  that  held  12  fluffy  little  ducks. 
The  boys  were  almost  beside  themselves 
with  joy.  Frank  could  boast  no  more. 
Their  ducks  would  be  bigger  than  Frank’s 
if  they  were  cared  for.  So  they  built  a 
nice  pen  and  put  a  large  pan  of  water  in 
it  so  the  little  ducks  could  swim. 

The  boys  fed  them  every  day  at  regular 
times  and  kept  clean  water  until  they 
were  about  two  months  old.  Then  they 
let  them  out  to  run  around.  The  ducks 
soon  found  a  small  pond  behind  the 
house,  and  there  they  spent  most  of  their 
time.  The  boys  fed  them  twice  a  day,  and 
in  the  Fall  their  father  said  that  they  had 
taken  such  good  care  of  their  ducks  that 
none  of  them  was  sick  or  had  died,  so  he 
would  let  them  have  their  picture  taken 
with  their  ducks.  The  boys  ran  and 
called  their  favorites,  and  soon  they  were 
back  in  the  orchard  with  their  ducks. 
Their  father  took  the  picture,  and  after 
it  was  finished  he  sent  one  lo  Our  Page. 

vera  taylor  (15  years.) 


The  Pictures 

Two  fine  pictures  were  sent  by  E. 
Katharine  Trench  of  New  York.  These 
are  on  the  opposite  page,  and  Katharine 
wrote:  “One  is  of  my  dog  and  me,  taken 
last  Summer,  and  the  other  is  of  me 
shoveling  snow  away  from  a  feeding  sta¬ 
tion  for  my  birds,  which  you  can  see 
above  my  head.  My  costume  is  not  very 
conventional,  but  I  have  to  wear  it  here 
in  Winter.”  Your  editor  thinks  the  cos¬ 
tume  is  fine,  comfortable  and  sensible. 
Katharine  is  a  great  outdoor  girl  and 
nature  lover.  All  you  girls  can  follow 
her  example. 

Roy  Bergman,  also  of  New  York,  sent 
the  picture  of  the  handsome  little  pony, 
whose  name  is  “Nibs.” 

George  Ruff,  a  New  York  farm  boy. 
caught  the  skunk,  and  had  his  picture 
taken  with  it.  When  they  catch  chickens 
or  are  very  numerous,  skunks  are  harm¬ 
ful,  but  otherwise  who  knows  what  good 
they  do  the  farmer? 

Dorr  and  his  purebred  hull.  Prince, 
must  be  very  good  friends  in  order  to  do 
what  they  are  doing.  How  would  you 
like  to  drive  this  “steed?” 

John  Taylor  of  Massachusetts  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  downy  woodpecker  to  the  post 
of  his  back  porch  by  putting  out  a  piece 
of  suet.  You  can  do  the  same,  and  I  hope 
you  will. 


From  a  Little  Boy 

We  went  to  the  village  one  time  last 
Fall,  and  there  was  a  man  who  had 
caught  an  opossum  in  a  ’coon  trap.  But 
he  did  not  know  what  is  was  for  a  while. 
People  told  him  it  was  an  opossum.  We 
all  went  to  see  it,  and  it.  was  a  light  gray 
color.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  com¬ 
mon  house  cat.  and  it  had  a  long  slender 
tail  like  a  rat.  We  were  surprised  to 
think  that  lie  caught  an  opossum  in  the 
woods  of  Vermont.  Did  you  ever  know 
of  anybody  getting  an  opossum  in  Ver¬ 
mont? 

Your  little  friend. 

LEONARD  WHITE. 


Good-bye 

Don’t  get  sick  after  that  Thanksgiving 
dinner!  Use  an  hour  of  your  vacation 
to  write  to  Our  Page.  We  have  so  many 
things  to  talk  about;  also  I  would  like 
some  suggestions  on  “How  to  spend  the 
Christmas  vacation.”  Address  your  let¬ 
ters  to  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  33”  West  30th 
Street.  New  York, 


“Ah,”  said  Downy,  “ here  is  something 
Very  good  to  eat.  T  like  it; 

And  I’m  not  afraid  to  come  here 
To  this  i >0 ;.t  close  by  the  window, 

For  I  know  that  I’ll  be  welcome, 

I  and  all  my  forest  comrades, 

Ity  John  Taylor ,  nature  lover. 

Want i  my  picture?  He  can  hare  it, 
T<i‘ji,  tap,  tap.  I'm  very  hungry.” 


Just  a  pet  is  this  bull  Guernsey. 
Bure  of  blood  and  in  the  herd  book, 
But  he  works  for  Iris  young  master. 
Harnessed  to  a  light  frame  wagon  ; 
All  the  little  jobs  of  trucking. 
Prince  and  Dorr  can  do  together. 
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Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Tub  Geese.-  Wo  sold  two  goose  the 
other  day.  One  weighed  11  and  the  other 
some  over  12  lbs.  We  got  30c  a  pound, 
but  guess  (he  market  is  a  little  under 
that  now.  It  ought  to  go  up  a  bit  for 
Thanksgiving.  Ours  seem  to  be  the  larg¬ 
es*  kind  of  geese  anywhere  round  here, 
Old  Jerry,  the  gander,  weighing  some 
over  1H  lbs.  We  shall  keep  most  of  those 
we  have  left  for  exchanging  with  people 
who  want  new  or  larger  stock,  and  also 
we  shall  probably  keep  over  two  families 
for  egg-selling  in  tbe  Spring.  There  is 
always  a  good  demand  for  eggs.  It  is  a 
great  delight  for  the  children  to  find  the 
eggs  and  bring  them  in.  We  notice  lately 
that  Old  Jerry  does  not  go  off  on  grazing 
expeditions  up  in  the  mowing  with  the 
others.  lie  is  showing  his  age.  He  must 
be  going  on  nine,  and  probably  is  destined 
to  adorn  tbe  Thanksgiving  table.  He  has 
been  some  smart  old  bird,  and  the  way 
he  can  reach  tip  and  open  the  gate  is  a 
caution.  The  Government  bulletin  ad¬ 
vises  not  to  keep  a  gander  much  over 
eight  years  of  age. 

Get  the  IIens  Up. — Yes.  we  have 
wired  the  henhouse  for  electricity.  We 
ran  the  wires  from  the  barn  across,  and 
the  whole  cost  was  about  three  dollars. 
The  Parson  gets  up  about  four  o’clock 
and  turns  it  on.  Sometimes  it  is  later, 
to  be  sure.  The  liens  get  right  up  and 
get  busy  scratching  and  eating  dry  mash. 
We  do  not  put  them  on  at  night  unless  it 
is  cloudy  and  the  day  very  short.  The 
hens  certainly  do  better;  we  have  not  got 
such  a  good  percentage  of  eggs  for  years 
as  we  are  getting  now.  The  hens  still 
run  out.  but  as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes 
we  shall  shut  them  in.  We  have  never 
known  the  old  hens  to  keep  on  laying  for 
so  long.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  begun 
molting  yet.  well  on  into  November.  We 
boiled  up  some  potato  skins  for  them,  but 
it  will  not  do  to  feed  laying  hens  too 
much  boiled  potato;  they  will  stop  laying. 
We  boil  up  little  potatoes  for  the  geese, 
and  they  seem  to  love  them.  We  put  in 
just  a  little  meal  or  wheat  bran. 

The  Swing. — Here  it  is  Saturday  and 
the  boys  are  at  home.  Sit  and  Ta  are 
having’  a  great  time  rolling  old  bicycle 
wheels.  Somebody  gave  one  of  the  boys 
an  old  chainless,  but  it  could  not  be  fixed 
up,  and  so  they  are  rolling  the  wheels. 
George  and  Clossie  are  this  minute  taking 
down  the  “swing”  for  the  Winter.  This 
swing  was  made  out  of  an  old  auto  shoe 
hung  on  a  chain  from  a  limb  of  the  big 
willow  out  in  front  of  the  house.  They 
put  some  old  irons,  curved  like  the  shoe, 
in  the  top  where  the  chain  goes  around. 
This  keeps  the  shape  of  the  auto  easing. 
Then  they  have  a  post  up  which  they 
climb,  with  a  board  for  a  seat  on  top. 
From  this  perch  they  get  into  the  swing 
or  auto  casing  and  away  they  go.  Such 
fun  as  they  have  had  with  this  all  the 
Fall.  It  makes  the  very  best  kind  of 
swing.  A  chain  is  better  than  a  rope  if 
it  can  he  had.  as  it  would  tend  to  un¬ 
wind  a  rope  and  spoil  it.  The  Parson 
thinks  most  likely  the  boys  will  rig  it.  up 
on  the  barn  floor  and  enjoy  it  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  ,  ,T  „ 

A  Big  Family. — The  R.  N.-Y.  family 
is  certainly  a  big  one,  and  the  Parson  runs 
into  it  wherever  he  goes.  Day  before  yes¬ 
terday  lie  was  off  to  speak  at  a  village 
improvement  gathering  in  a  small  New 
England  village.  At  the  last  minute  he 
decided  to  go  by  train  instead  of  by  auto, 
and  lie  landed  at  the  proper  station  just 
after  dark,  and  found  he  was  some  three 
miles  from  the  place  it  elf.  He  wandered 
along  the  road  looking  for  the  first  mse 
where  there  seemed  to  be  a  telephone 
wire.  After  a  while  ho  came  to  one— a 
big.  roomy  house  with  children  playing 
outside.  So  he  approached  the  house  and 
was  admitted.  He  stated  his  predicament, 
and.  seeing  the  girls  and  children  around, 
soon  found  himself  talking  about  parties 
and  sociables,  and  about  the  little  chapel 
he  passed  down  the  road.  Pretty  quick 
he  saw  a  man  had  slinped  in  the  room 
and  was  a  very  attentive  listener.  Sud¬ 
denly  as  he  stood  there  a  startling  idea 
flashed  into  his  head.  “You  aren’t — it 
can’t  be — but  your  talk  sounds  just  like 
it — you  aren’t  the  Pastoral  Parson  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker?”  Well,  the 
Parson  confessed  on  the  spot.  Such  a 
handshaking  all  around,  and  cordiality 
and  family  feeling  as  would  melt  your 
heart  to  see.  How  nice  they  were  to  the 
Parson  !  A  fine  supper,  and  the  man’s 
instant  decision  to  go  to  the  meeting  him¬ 
self  and  carry  the  Parson.  Two  <  f  the 
girls  also  decided  to  sit  in  the  hind  end 
of  the  Concord  and  ride  over,  too.  Grand¬ 
ma  was  called  down  to  supper.  “This  is 
the  Pastoral  Parson,”  said  the  man  in 
introduction.  “You  know  T  was  reading 
his  piece  to  you  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  night 
before  last.”  IIow  the  Parson  enjoyed 
himself  at  the  table  with  12  seated  all 
around. 

Constant  Companions. — “T’ve  taken 
The  R.  N.-Y  for  over  20  years,”  said  tbe 
man,  “and  could  not  get  along  without  it.” 
“Yes,”  said  his  wife;  “he  reads  it  and 
reads  it  and  reads  it.  He  used  to  work 
on  the  railroad  here,  and  every  single  day 
he  took  it  with  him  a_d!  read  it  every 
spare  moment.”  Now  here  he  is,  a 
farmer,  thought  the  Parson  to  himself, 
and  he  would  be  willing  to  wager  a  cent 
The  R.  N.-Y.  made  him  one. 

A  Credit  Business. — Yon  read  a  good 


deal  these  days  about,  doing  a  credit  busi¬ 
ness,  and  how  it  would  be  well  for  the 
farmer  to  borrow  money  and  do  more 
business.  There  is  a  family  out  beyond 
here  that  bought  their  place  about  a  vear 
and  a  half  ago.  lie  was  telling  the  Par¬ 
son  how  he  wanted  to  borrow  $100,  and 
the  Parson  inquired  in  a  kindly  way  how 
he  was  getting  along.  Well.  it.  seems  that 
he  owes  five  out  of  every  six  dollars  that 
the  place  cost  on  a  mortgage.  He  owes 
for  his  last  year’s  taxes.  He  bought  the 
horse  on  credit  and1  it  is  already  lame. 
He  bought  a  two-seater  on  credit  and 
both  shafts  are  broken.  He  bought  all 
the  farm  tools  on  credit  and  they  were 
attached  last  week  by  the  sheriff.  He  now 
has  no  hay  for  his  horse,  hut  none  of  the 
neighbors  seems  anxious  to  sell  hay.  Of 
one  neighbor  he  has  tried  to  borrow  .$100; 
of  another  .$300  and  of  another  .$1,000. 
This  man  has  several  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters,  and  will  have  to  go  back  to 
the  city  and  live  with  them. 

Twenty  Egos  a  Day. — “I  can  live  on 
20  eggs  a  day.”  said  a  woman  to  the  Par¬ 
son  the  other  day.  This  woman  has  lived 
alone  on  a  little  place  for  some  10  years 
now.  Of  course,  it  costs  her  little  to 
live,  she  and  her  faithful  dog.  She  has 


done  wonderfully  well  to  get  along.  She 
keeps  about  75  hens.  They  are  her  pets 
and  her  companions  and  her  support.  If 
she  could  get  20  eggs  a  day  this  time  of 
year,  with  eggs  high  as  they  are,  she  can 
pay  for  her  grain  and  groceries  and  get 
alonv  During  the  long  dry  spell,  now 
somewhat  broken  around  here,  she  had 
to  hire  the  grocer  to  bring  water  in  three- 
gallon  jugs  for  herself  and  hens.  This 
was  certainly  carrying  on  farm  work  at 
a  disadvantage. 

The  Widow  Woman. — The  Parson 
drove  in  for  a  minute  at  the  little  widow 
woman’s  place,  way  down  country.  There 
she  was  with  her  three  children.  She  has 
husked  out  110  bushels  of  corn  and  has 
about  40  more  to  husk  .  She  had  55  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes,  and  her  interest  is  all  kept 
up.  She  and  the  children  will  have  their 
Thanksgiving  alone  there,  hut  she  was 
real  cheerful  about  it.  “It  can’t  be 
helped,”  she  said.  We  are  planning  a 
great  Christmas  dinner  over  to  the  old 
church  on  the  Sunday  after  Christinas, 
when  we  have  our  Christmas  tree.  We 
will  arrange  for  her  to  come  over  with  the 
children. 

Money  to  Use. — It  is  such  a  help  in 
the  Parson’s  work  to  have  some  money  to 
use  here  and  there,  and  a  sermon  lie 
nreaehed  the  other  Sunday  brought  results 
in  some  astonishing  donations.  He  went 
over  to  preach  about  country  work  in  a 
]ar"o_  church  in  the  city.  lie  handed  it 
over  in  a  fairly  lively  fashion,  and  settled 
right  down  to  brass  tacks,  giving  them 
(lie  names  both  of  localities  and  people. 
The  minister  of  the  church  went  down 
among  the  people  after  the  service,  and  a 
stranger  to  him  shook  hands  and  left  a 
bill  in  his  hand1  “for  some  of  those  down- 
country  people.”  After  running  around 
with  it  in  his  hand  awhile,  he  took  a  jieep 
at  the  corner  and  also  let  the  Parson  take 
a  peep.  It  said  “.$100.”  The  Parson 
had  not  had  dinner  and  had  to  lean 


against  a  pew.  A  woman  that  was  there 
went  right  straight  home  and  wrote  off 
a  check  for  another  hundred.  “I  didn't 
suppose  there  was  such  a  man,”  she  said. 
Two  others  handed  in  checks  for  $50 
each.  So  the  Parson  nulled  down  just 
$300,  or,  as  the  minister  wrote  over.  “You 
pulled  300  bones  out  of  my  parish,  and 
never  asked  for  a  single  cent.”  There 
will  he  some  great  Christmas  trees  around 
on  the  lonely  roads  later  on,  and  many  a 
hoy  will  have  a  warm  pair  of  mittens’  to 
snuggle  his  hands  in  as  his  shoes  rattle 
along  on  the  frozen  ground  to  school. 

The  Abandoned  School  House. — In 
these  days  of  school  consolidation  in  the 
country  there  are  going  to  be  many  school 
houses  left  at  the  cross  roads  with  no  one 
knowing  just,  what  to  do  with  them.  The 
Parson  is  taking  hold  of  two  such  cases 
now.  In  one  place  we  have  formed  a 
community  club,  with  duly  elected  of- 
(icei-s,  and  have  had  two  fine  gatherings. 
The  other  night,  in  the  souring  rain  there 
were  25  there,  and  the  time  before,  in  good 
weather,  he  had  over  40.  Such  a  nice 
time  as  we  all  had  with  games  and  old- 
fashioned  dances  and  singing  before  we 
went  home.  The  men  all  turned  out  and 
put  board  seats  around  the  walls  of  the 
room.  It  makes  a  ••erfoct  community 
house,  with  bell,  sheds,  and  town  wood 
thrown  in. 

Still  Another. — This  week  the  Par¬ 
son  gets  busy  with  another  school  house 
on  which  there  has  recently  been  expended 
over  $2,000.  This  is  not  used  now,  and 
(he  town  authorities  have  offered  it  for 
use  to  (he  Parson  of  their  own  accord. 


The  school  seats  are  still  there,  but  we 
can  take  them  up  and  put  them  around 
the  outside  wall  of  the  room.  This  place, 
too,  has  a  bell  and  every  convenience  for 
a  community  house.  In  such  work  the 
neighborhood  pays  all  the  Parson's  ex¬ 
penses  to  and  fro,  and  gives  him  a  place 
to  stay  over  night.  This  staying  round 
in  the  homes  of  the  people  all  night  and 
eating  at  their  tables  and  holding  their 
children  is,  in  some  ways,  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  part  of  all  such  labors. 

A  Good  Foundation. — Last  Spring  a 
large  family  moved  into  one  of  the  Par¬ 
son’s  missionary  sections.  It  was  a 
small  place  on  the  Lonely  Road,  but  there 
was  some  land  and  a  shed  and  a  barn. 
N\  hat  a  help  a  big  garden  and  a  lot  of 
potatoes  would  be  to  those  people.  So  the 
Parson,  mixed  up  the  fertilizer  and  put  it 
in  the  big  wagon  and  put  in  the  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  and  a  cultivator  and  a  harrow  and 
hitched  in  the  big  horse  Jim  and  let  the 
big  boy  of  the  family  take  them  home  for 
several  days.  “How  did  those  potatoes 
come  out?”  asked  the  Parson  as  lie  walked 
into  the  kitchen  the  other  day.  “We  have 
over  50  bushels  in  (he  cellar,”  was  the 
answer.  These  people  had  come  and 
helped  the  Parson  on  the  farm  and  paid 
for  what  he  had  sent  down  to  them,  but 
still  the  fact  of  the  good1  will  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes  remained.  With  that  as  a  sort  of 
background  foundation,  the  Parson  ap¬ 
proached  the  subject  of  baptism.  Yes, 
there  were  eight  that  had  not  been  bap¬ 
tized,  and  they  would  talk  it  over. 

A  Fine  Experience. — So  the  next  time 
down  that  way.  with  Old  Jim  hitched  to 
the  corner  of  the  barn,  the  Parson  stood 
in  that  kitchen  and  we  sang  hymns  to¬ 
gether  for  awhile  and  then  we  baptized 
those  eight  children.  Then  next  time 
we  put  up  the  stereopticon  in  the  same 
place  and  we  had  hymns  again  and  the 
pictures,  first  some  funny  ones  and  then 
the  story  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  of  many 
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of  his  parables — all  brought  out  in  pic¬ 
ture  form.  Such  a  good  time  as  he  had ! 
These  compressed  gas  tanks  make  a  grand 
light  for  stereopticon  work,  so  inexpen¬ 
sive.  and  can  be  used  anywhere. 

Thanksgiving.  —  At  the  old  church 
yesterday,  way  down  country,  we  passed 
resolutions  about  disarmament  to  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Every  little  helps  along  that  line.  This 
cry  of  the  people  for  an  open  conference, 
without  any  of  the  old  intrigue  and  secret 
diplomacy  that  has  well-nigh  been  the 
ruination  of  (lie  world,  is  perhaps  the 
groat  thing  that  the  Parson  is  thankful 
for.  The  rulers  cannot  make  war  if  the 
people  will  have  none  of  it.  They  cannot 
make  war  if  the  churches  will  have  none 
of  it.  In  fact,  they  cannot  make  war  if 
the  ministers  will  have  none  of  it.  The 
I  arson  believes  it  will  be  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  the  churches  baptize  another  war  for 
anybody.  We  had  a  great  Thanksgiving 
when  the  war  was  over  because  it  had 
boon  won,  and  now  we  know  that  not  one 
<  f  the  things  the  boys  fought  and  died  for 
has  been  accomplished. 

By  the  day  of  this  groat  festival  wo 
may  be  able  to  know  whether  any  real 
relief  is  in  sight  from  the  intolerable  bur- 
den  of  the  preparation  for  wars  to  come. 
(Should  such  be  the  case,  the  world  may 
well  have  a  most  wonderful  Thanksgiving. 
1  tie  early  words  of  the  conference,  just 
come  to  hand,  denouncing  intrigue  'and 
boldly  proposing  definite  cessation  of 
building  groat  destroyers  for  10  years 
certainly  give  heart  to  all  of  us  and’make 
us  ready  for  a  real  Thanksgiving.  If 
they  stop  this  unspeakable  folly  for  10 
years,  will  they  ever  start  it  again? 


We  are  living  in  a  town  where  there  is 
no  law  enforcement,  and  we  have  a  lot  of 
youngsters  that  take  all  the  advantage  of 
it  by  tearing  down  signs  and  clubbing 
sf i angers  cars  and  fling  vile  language  as 
(hoy  pass.  Last,  week  one  of  our  taxpay¬ 
ers  was  away  for  a  few  days  and  t.hev 
wont  into  Ins  yard,  whore  ho  had  about 
IN  colonies  of  boos,  and  destroyed  and 
throw  them  around  the  yard  and  carried 
away,  not  what  honey  they  wanted  to 
eat,  hut  threw  it  around  and  smeared  some 
ot  the  store  fronts  with  it.  The  owner 
came  home  and  found  his  apiary  in  this 
condition.  A  State  trooper  and 
comity  sheriff  came  and  brought  the 
before  the  village  justice,  and  he 
what  he  or  someone  mDht  do  if 
would  not  he  good,  and  lot.  thorn  go 
*Laf  been  Suing  on  here  for  some 
''hat  is  the  procedure  in  such  a 


Is  a  man  s  property  protected 
oral  law?  If  so,  what  can  he 
proper  protection  ? 
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5  our  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  proced¬ 
ure  to  keep  boys  or  “youngsters,”  as  you 
call  them,  from  committing  petty  depre¬ 
dations,  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems 
that  we  have  with  us  today.  Evidently 
those  in  question  have  been  taken  before 
a  magistrate  and  placed  on  probation  or 
given  suspended  sentences.  The  magis¬ 
trate  has  evidently  done  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
youngsters”  in  question.  We.  conclude 
that  you  feel  that  the  magistrate  was  not 
severe  enough,  and  that  the  hoys  should 
have  been  punished.  No  punishment  that 
could  he  given,  however,  could  have  com¬ 
pensated  you  for  the  damages  done,  and 
the  only  object  of  punishment  would  be 
to  deter  these  boys  or  others  from  commit¬ 
ting  similar  acts  of  delinquency. 

There  are  but  few  cases  where  institu¬ 
tional  treatment  is  necessary  or  proper 
for  the  correction  of  boys.  Probably  the 
most  these  boys  in  question  need  is  a 
few  well-balanced  older  people  to  be  boys 
with  them,  and  we  would  suggest  the 
proper  procedure  in  this  case  is  to  get 
busy  and  establish  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts 
with  a  competent  master,  or  a  boys’  club 
of  some  kind  with  a  human  supervisor  to 
be  head  of  it.  n.  t. 


Cats  and  Melons 

Cats  do  quite  often  eat  cantaloupes,  it 
seems.  My  friend,  Mrs.  D.,  had  an  An¬ 
gora  cat,  Buster,  that  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  melons.  She  has  known  of  sev¬ 
eral  other  cats  that  shared  this  liking. 
Buster  would  make  pilgrimages  several 
times  a  day  to  the  melon  patch  when  the 
cantaloupes  were  not  ripe,  but  commenc¬ 
ing  to  be  ripe.  When  he  began  to  do  that 
Mr.  D.  'began  to  take  notice  and  followed 
his  lead.  Buster  did  uot  spoil  many  mel¬ 
ons,  because  the  farmer  watched  him. 
Also,  as  soon  as  the  melons  were  served 
on  the  table  the  cat  was  always  given  the 
rinds,  and  later  some  good  melons  not 
quite  good  enough  for  the  family.  In  that 
way  the  cat  got  enough  at  the  house  and 
had  no  need  to  raid  the  melon  patch. 

Buster  seemed  to  tell  by  his  nose  when 
a  melon  was  ripe  enough  to  suit  him. 
Constant  vigilance  seems  the  only  way  to 
protect  a  patch  early  in  the  season  if 
your  cat  likes  melons  (or  you  could  re¬ 
move  the  cat).  Later  you  can  feed  the 
cat  plenty  at  the  house.  There  seems  no 
way  to  separate  the  oat  from  the  melons. 
In  the  house,  when  a  melon  was  brought 
in  and  cut,  Buster  was  just  crazy  for  his 
part.  EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 
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Counting  tite  Blessings. — When  I 
broke  mv  eluirn  I  substituted,  tempo¬ 
rarily.  a  syrup  pail  with  a  good, 

Shaking  cream  by  hand  to 
ter  requires  patience, 
tedium  I  sang  a  song 


tight,  lid. 
brin"  the  but- 
To  relieve  the 
in  rhythm  to  my 
movements.  “Count  Your  Many  Bless¬ 
ings  ”  that  good,  -old  hymn  sung  by  man\ 
different  denominations,  brought  the  but¬ 
ter  best  of  nil,  and  left  the  churner  in  a 
cheerful  frame  of  mind.  1  found  that  by 
moving  about  my  anus  were  not  made  «o 
tired,  so  without  any  spoken  plan  the  little 
children  fell  in  behind  me  and  we  marched 
quietly  through  the  house  and  back  to 
the  kitchen,  singing  together  fount  Your 
Many  Blessings”  while  the  butter 
Thereafter,  until  we  bought 
churn,  whenever  I  poured  the 
into  the  bucket,  one  of  the 


as 

I 

from 


came, 
the  new 
thick  cream 
chi  la  r  ..  would 
call  :  “Oh,  come  quick  !  Mamma  is  going 
to  count  her  blessings.”  Sometimes  1 
think  that  if  we  were  all  compelled  to 
count  our  many  blessings  once  a  day  we 
should  all  be  happier  ourselves,  and  much 
pleasanter  people  to  live  with,  and I  every 
“grouch”  should  be  compelled  to  churn 
out"  his  blessings  until  the  spark  ot  grati¬ 
tude  was  lighted  again  in  Ins  heart.  Lhe 
Bible  speaks  of  “the  uuforgiveable  sin, 
and  I  have  heard  many  versions  of  what 
this  sin  probably  may  be.  Ingratitude 
would  not  be  a  bad  guess.  Lord,  help  me 
t.0  be  grateful  for  the  little  things,  even 
though  some  of  the  big  ones  may  not  be 
to  my  liking.  We  take  the  little  things 
too  much  for  granted. 

Harp  Times  in  a  Beautiful  World. 

_ Wheat  is  now  only  66c  a  bushel,  oats 

17c,  and  the  farmers  south  of  us  were 
hailed  out.  the  potato  crop  is  half  what 
it  should  be,  the  sugar  beets  are  hardly 
paying  for  themselves,  rust  got  our  wheat, 
our  clover  seed  blew  into  our  neighbor’s 
field,  and  one  man  bad  60  acres  of  seed 
blown  into  the  canal.  It  is  hard  times 
for  the  farmers  of  Idah  >.  Bast  year  was 
a  hard  year ;  this  year  is  worse  But  the 
skies  are  just  as  blue,  the  sunset  and  sun¬ 
rise  just  as  magnificent,  the  clouds 
fascinating  as  ever,  and  free  to  all. 
watch  the  panorama  of  the  heavens 
my  hilltop  and  thank  Bod  that  He  per¬ 
mits  me  to  behold  this  beauty.  I  rise  in 
the  morning  and  go  out  under  the  starlit 
sky  and  raise  my  eyes  in  reverence  to  the 
vast  sparkling  arch  above  me.  I  watch 
with  rapture  the  gradual  change  from 
night  to  the  flush  of  dawn,  with  the  dream 
lakes  coining  into  sight  among  the  clouds 
like  mirage  of  an  enchanted,  land.  We 
all  stand  at  the  dining-room  window, 
leaving  our  breakfasts,  to  watch  the  won¬ 
ders  in  the  east.  Each  child  points  out 
some  new  beauty  that  he  or  she  has  dis¬ 
covered.  “Children,”  I  say.  “you  will 
never  see  anything  more  beautiful  in  the 
world,  no  matter  where  you  go.”  I  never 
see  the  flood  of  rose  and  gold  in  the  west 
as  night  draws  near  without  giving 
thanks  that  I  am  allowed  to  witness  the 
glory  of  another  sunset.  Sometimes  I 
feel  that  my  soul  is  forced  to  expand  in 
order  to  absorb  all  this  aut.v  so  freely 
given.  This  is  a  treeless  country.  I  once 
took  my  children  to  another  State,  and 
they  saw  full-grown  trees  for  the  first 
time.  One  little  fellow  pointed  with  eyes 
grown  suddenly  wide :  “What  is  that, 
mamma?”  And  my  little  girl  criticised 
her  brother’s  drawing:  “lie  lias  made  a 
tree  as  tall  as  his  house!”  Yon  can  tell 
where  the  oldest  farms  are  hereby  looking 
across  the  valley  from  my  hilltop  _  and 
marking  where  the  clumps  of  treeS  hide  a 
farmhouse — not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
clumps  at  that.  At  this  season  the  trees 
have  lost  their  leaves,  and  as  I  look  across 
the  land  to  the  east  I  see  a  line  of  skele¬ 
ton  branches  etched  delicately  against  the 
rose  of  the  sunset  sky.  I  never  see  them 
thus  without  feeling  deeply  stirred.  I 
cannot  see  the  world’s  great  pictures,  but 
I  can  see  the  very  soul  of  nature  here  that 
moved  men  to  make  those  pictures,  and  I 
thank  God  that  my  eyes  are  open  to  be¬ 
hold  the  wonders  before  them. 

Tiie  Seeing  Eye. — Bet  ns  be  thankful 
for  the  good  days  with  their  ripe  sun¬ 
light  filled  with  the  wine  of  youth  for 
everybody,  and  let  us  look  for  beauty  in 
the  gray  sky,  and  the  sodden  roads.  If 
I  could  give  a  fairy  gift  to  my  children  it 
would  be  that  their  eyes  see  beauty 
wherever  they  go  (for,  believe  me,  friend, 
beauty  is  always  there!)  and  that  they 
walk  joyfully  and  thankfully  under  all 
conditions.  I  should  have  said  only 
thankfully,  for  if  they  are  truly  thankful 
they  must  be  joyful.  If  your  heart  has 
not  springs  of  joy  in  it  which  overflow 
and  make  others  happy  around  you,  you 
are  lacking  in  gratitude  to  your  Maker. 
Gratitude  for  what?  .Tust  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  being  alive,  if  you  can  ftnd  no 
other.  I  love  to  see  the  lights  at  night 
in  the  little  homes  as  I  ride  on  the  road 
to  town.  I  am  always  glad  when  the 
blinds  are  not  lowered,  and  I  am  rude 
enough  to  try  to  see  the  families  gathered 
about  their  tables  at  supper.  It  warms 
iny  heart  to  see  their  little  circles  of  love, 
and  I  think  how  good  the  Creator  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  all  these  people  to 
live  together  in  the  happy  communion  of 
a  home — a  country  home — isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  true,  but  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  quiet,  sweet  and  innocent 
country  air,  far  from  the  false  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  artificial  cities.  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  that  I  was  permitted  to  know  the 
peace  of  the  country  home  before  the 
prison  virus  of  the  city  had  robbed  me  of 


the  power  to  appreciate  it. 

Farm  Thanksgiving.  — For  those 
things  am  I  thankful,  O  Bord,  that  Thou 
hast,  opened  mine  eyes  to  the  beautiful 
and  the  true  before  I  have  taken  leave 
of  this  world.  For  I  know  that  beauty 
and  truth  find  their  natural  dwelling  place 
on  fho  farm.  And  long-suffering,  sacri¬ 
fice  and  patience  also.  I  am  thankful 
for  all  that  is  best  in  this  farm  life,  and 
I  pray  for  power  to  fight  all  that  is 
wrong.  The  very  thankfulness  in  my 
heart  for  what  the  country  gives  me 
makes  me  stronger  in  my  desire  that  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  and  children  have 
justice  done  them.  Some  day  we  farm 
folks  shall  not  only  be  thankful  for  all 
that  nature  gives  us,  but  we  shall  be 
thankful  for  what  the.  world  gives  us 
when  it  wakes  up  and  pays  us  a  just  price. 
So  let  us  stand  together  and  demand  that 
the  world  give  us  what  has  long  been  due. 
With  hearts  filled  with  thankfulness  let. 
us  say :  “This  whole  year  I  shall  use  my 
voice,  my  means,  m.v  vote  to  help  make 
the  world  safe  for  the  farmer,  as  well  as 
for  the  other  people,  that,  next  Thanks¬ 
giving  I  may  have  even  more  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for.”  It  rests  with  ourselves  to  make 
the  country  the  heaven  that  God  meant 


hut  she  knows  how  to  appreciate  the  lov¬ 
ing  adoration  of  these  childish  arms.  The 
best  part  of  living,  it  seems,  is  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  these  things  while  wo  have 
them,  before  they  are  gone.  At  least  so 
grandmother  says. 

Winter  .Toys. — Now  it  is  that  I  pity 
those  folk  bound  up  in  great  cities,  who 
cannot  feel  the  romance  of  coming  Win¬ 
ter.  Outside  the  clouds  arc  heavy  with 
snow  and  sleet — such  a  background  for  a 
glowing  fire.  And  tire  has  ceased  to  be 
merely  a  medium  for  stewing  or  frying. 
It  becomes  God's  wonderful  gift  to  man. 
and  the  everlasting  mystery  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  intrigues  in  its  dancing  flame. 
Tiger  George,  wild-eyed  and  uncertain, 
will  testify  to  that;  the  eight  of  an  open 
fire  changes  him  from  an  intelligent  house 
cat  to  a  dangerous  animal  with  pri¬ 
mordial  instincts.  Sometimes  I  am  al¬ 
most  forced  to  think  that  George  sees 
strange  'things  in  the  fire  that  we  are  not 
permitted  to  look  upon. 

Tiie  Wonderful  Snow.  —  The  man 
from  Florida  has  decided  to  stay  North 
and  see  what  a  real  Winter  looks  like, 
lie  has  never  seen  a  snowdrift,  felt  the 
tang  of  zero  weather.  “Snow  looks  just 
like  cotton  floating  down  through  the  air,” 
says  he,  in  a  surprised  toue.  “I’ve  seen 
what  we  thought  was  snow  befoali.  but  we 
nevah  had  anything  like  this.  What  we 
had  must  have  been  frost.”  As  for  felt 
boots  and  heavy  woolens,  he  had  never 
seen  them.  The  furnace  is  a  curiosity. 


Iu  our  day  it  was  usually  the  boy  who  turned  the  handle  of  the 
the  man  held  down  hard  on  the  ax  or  scythe.  From  this  picture 
time  has  come  when  youth  will  be  served. 


grindstone,  while 
it  seems  that  the 


This  shows  Mr. 
pie  foundation, 
pies— every  one 


and  Mrs.  James  F.  Randall  with  a  crop  of  what  they  call  pumpkin 
There  are  pumpkins  enough  in  this  pile  to  make  a  long  string  of 
representing  a  key  to  temporary  happiness.  The  pumpkin  crop 
seems  to  have  been  immensely  large  this  year. 


it  to  be,  or  just  a  place  where  we  slave 
out  our  lives  while  others  live  at  ease  on 
our  life  blood.  I  am  thankful,  O  my 
brothers,  and  sisters,  for  the  mercies  I 
have  received,  but  I  am  not  satisfied, 
want  justice. 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 
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“Happy  Thanksgiving” 

“Over  the  meadow  and  through  the  woods 
To  grandmother’s  house  we  go” 

Sings  Elsie,  fondling  the  foolish  yellow¬ 
faced  pumpkin  that  grins  from  a  dark 
corner  of  evenings.  “Mother,  don’t  you 
think  he  looks  awfully  happy  tonight?” 
I  cannot  but  agree,  though  I  feel  sure 
that  it  is  only  the  reflection  of  the  little 
girl’s  happiness  that  brings  the  semblance 
of  gladness  to  the  pumpkin.  We  are 
really  going  to  grandmother’s  house  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Greeting  Grandmother.  —  There 
seems  to  be  a  magic  in  the  words  of  the 
song  that  sends  a  delicious  thrill  up  the 
spine.  It  suggests  a  big,  fat  goose  lying 
sizzling  in  the  roasting  pan,  legs  sticking 
up  in  mute  protest,  long  neck  curved 
around  to  one  side  to  meet  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Bittle  grandmother  always  basts 
the  big  bird  herself,  and  as  she  opens  the 
oven  door  the  soft,  hot  air  whishes  un 
and  stirs  the  fluffy  gray  curls  about  her 
face  and  neck.  Then  her  back  is  so  in¬ 
viting  that  before  she  knows  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  little,  soft  arms  steal  around  her 
neck  from  behind.  If  grandmother  is  not 
prepared  she  almost  loses  her  equilibrium, 


she  answers,  unex- 
silent  elders  cannot 
strange  things  these 
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open  fireplace,  which  is  of  brick  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  This  fireplace  is  the  result  of 
many  conferences  with  the  brick  mason, 
as  to  proportions  and  design,  but  I  think 
it  well  worth  the  time  and  thought  spent. 
We  had  been  told  that  9!)  out  of  every 
100  do  not  burn  satisfactorily,  and  it.  was 
not  until  the  first  fire  was  started  that 
we  knew  it  would  he  a  success.  Modern 
chimneys  are  equipped  with  a  damper,  so 
that  when  not  in  use  the  rush  of  cold  air 
may  be  shut  off.  This  will  hardly  be  de¬ 
sirable,  _  except  in  the  coldest  weather, 
for  this*  ventilation  is  greatly  needed  for 
the  health  of  the  family,  especially  with 
a  hot-air  furnace.  The  germs  of  a  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  such  as  a  cold,  it  is  said, 
(‘an  obtain  much  better  foothold  where  the 
memranes  of  the  nose  and  throat  are  dried 
by  the  hot-air  system. 

The  Breakfast  Room. — What  I  hope 
will  be  the  handiest  room  of  the  house  B 
the  little  breakfast  room  off  the  kitchen. 
The  table  and  chairs  will  take  up  three- 
quarters  of  the  space  in  the  further  end. 
and  just  inside  the  door  is  a  cupboard 
for  the  necessary  dishes.  It  is  often  a 
temptation  to  breakfast  in  the  kitchen  on 
cold  Winter  mornings,  and  many  the 
housewife  who  has  wished  for  a  larger 
kitchen  on  this  account.  So,  though 
daddy  may  laugh  at  my  fancies  and  pre¬ 
dict.  that  my  breakfast  room  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  wash-room  and  clothes-room,  l 
fool  quite  sure  of  myself.  Really,  I  am 
going  to  find  it,  a  fine  place  to  wash,  down 
cellar. 

A  Child’s  Reverence. — It  has  begun 
to  snow  against  the  window  panes,  light, 
soft  flakes,  that  stick  as  they  fall.  Daddy 
comes  in  like  a  snow  man,  and  little  Jane 
hops  in  excitement.  “Oh,  don’t  brush  it 
off  ”  she  cries. 

“Why?”  asks  he. 

“It’s  from  God,” 
pectedly.  And  we 
gainsay  it.  What 
youngsters  say ! 

Pleasures  of  Home. — The  man  from 
Florida  is  taking  out  a  long  pan  of  roast¬ 
ed  peanuts,  and  their  aroma  fills  the  air. 
mingling  with  the  faint  scent  of  burning 
pine  from  the  fireplace.  Mother  knows 
where  there  is  candy,  and  dadl.v  is  bring¬ 
ing  up  some  fine,  sweet  cider,  fresh  from 
the  press.  Elsie  has  started  the  victrola. 
picking  a  record  at  random,  which  turns 
out  to  be  “I  Eovo  to  Be  a  Sailor,”  a  jolly 
song  by  a  jolly  Scotchman.  No  one  can 
have  gloomy  thoughts  here  tonight.  Even 
George  consents  to  sit  by  the  fire,  as  he 
can  shove  his  nose  under  mv  elbow  and 
not  see  the  blaze.  Isn’t  it  fine  to  be  all 
here? 

The  Feast  Day. — Tomorrow  we  must 
be  about  early,  for  grandmother’s  house  is 
many  miles  away.  It  will  be  a  cold 
drive,  but  the  gladness  of  little  grand¬ 
mother’s  face  is  to  be  our  reward.  We 
shall  pass  this  way  but  once.  The  pea¬ 
nuts  are  fine,  and  as  we  shell  them  I  re¬ 
member  that  if  Elsie,  little  Jane  and  I 
had  not  harvested  them  they  would  be 
out  under  the  snow  tonight.  Among 
Northern  people  a  few  bushels  of  peanuts 
are  indeed  a  treasure,  for  few  of  us  know 
how  to  grow  them  to  get  results.  The 
poor  cotton  plant  out  in  the  garden  was 
overtaken  by  cold  weather  and  did  not 
burst  a  boll.  Down  cellar  in  plant  jars 
are  certain  bulbs  making  root,  so  that  we 
may  have  Spring  flowers  in  Winter.  The 
man  from  Florida,  who  loves  to  see  things 
grow,  is  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  brimr¬ 
ing  them  into  flower — tulips,  daffodils 
and  hyacinths.  The  wind  is  coming  up 
and  blows  against  the  house  in  fierce, 
sudden  little  gusts.  Perhaps  the  snow¬ 
storm  will  be  blown  away.  A  little  way 
above  the  horizon  the  stars  are  peeping 
out  faintly — it  may  be  fair  tomorrow. 
Happy  Thanksgiving  Day.  and  may  it 
be  a  long  and  bright  one.  little  Jane  is 
very  drowsy  from  watching  the  flames, 
bue  she  murmurs  “Happy  Thanksgiving.” 

MRS.  F.  II.  UNGER. 


and  the  coal  fire  which  burns  12  hours 
without  replenishing  is  a  wonderful  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  labor.  And  after  three 
months  in  the  garage  we  are  very  much 
inclined  to  agree  with  him  that  these  are 
worth  being  thankful  for. 

Cold  Quarters. — It  is  asconishing  bow 
those  months  in  temporary  quarters  have 
chastened  our  spirit  of  disdain  for  just 
ordinary  comforts.  There  were  long  con¬ 
tinuous  cracks  in  the  woodshed  that  let 
in  freezing  drafts  of  outdoors,  and  some¬ 
times  a  flake  of  snow  drifted  through  to 
fall  with  a  hiss  on  the  hot  stove.  We 
wore  our  overcoats  from  morning  until 
night,  and  little  Jane,  masquerading  as 
a  Teddy  bear,  was  the  only  one  who  did 
not  complain  of  the  cold.  It  required  a 
strong  character  to  undress  and  go  to  bed, 
and  a  still  stronger  one  to  get  up  iu  the 
morningj  October  was  /bad  enough,  but 
November  was  even  more  so.  We  hoped 
in  vain  for  those  nine  days  of  Indian 
Summer ;  they  were  not.  Bong,  dark, 
damp  days  and  plenty  of  ’em.  An  army 
of  mice  came  to  live  with  us.  One  morn¬ 
ing  I  found  four  in  a  pan  of  milk,  float¬ 
ing  nicely,  their  ears  poking  up  from  the 
cream ! 

The  Season  of  Thanks. — So  Thanks¬ 
giving  Eve  finds  us  with  hearts  full  of 
gratitude  for  just  heat  and  shelter.  The 
furnace  men  were  here  yesterday,  and 
the  plaster  man  has  finished.  We  have 
moved  in.  though  the  top  flooring  is  not 
yet  laid,  and  there  is  no  paper  on  the 
walls.  It  will  be  possible,  I  think,  to  do 
this  work  during  the  Winter.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  most  pleased,  I  think,  with  the 


Blind  Canary  Reaches  Age  of  Twenty-one 

If  you  were  totally  blind  and  getting 
old  and  couldn’t  see  the  faces  of  dear 
friends,  nor  the  green  trees  and 
would  you  sit  and  sing  all  day 
never  whimper  or  get  blue? 
just  what  “Pete”  is  doing  and 
for  many  a  month,  and  that’s 


ones  and 
blue  sky, 
long  and 
That’s 
has  done 


how  he  celebrated  his  Birthday  last  Fri¬ 
day  (September  10),  when  he  was  just 
21  years  old.  “Pete”  is  a  black  and  yel¬ 
low  canary  bird  belonging  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
Clarke,  Iladdonfield,  N.  J.  To  her. 
“Pete”  is  as  dear  and  “human”  as  any 
member  of  the  family.  “Pete”  was  hatched 
at  Palmyra,  N.  J.,  and  presented  to  Mrs. 
Clarke  21  years  ago.  Since  that  time  he 
has  traveled  from  coast  to  coast  and 
through  practically  every  State.  John  M. 
McClelland,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  at¬ 
tributes  “Pete’s”  long  life  to  a  practice 
of  hanging  his  cage  in  the  sunlight  and 
of  having  every  member  of  the  household 
talk  to  him.  “Pete”  often  came  out  of 
his  cage  and  sat  on  our  shoulders  and 
ate  out  of  our  hands;  if  we  had  ice  cream 
he  would  come  to  each  of  us  when  his 
name  was  called.  If  one  brought  home 
a  package,  he  was  never  satisfied  until 
he  knew  what  it  contained.  When  he 
heard  the  phonograph,  or  a  street  organ, 
he  would  do  his  best  to  outsing  them.  He 
is  always  cheerful.  Now  that  he  is 
blind  our  practice  of  talking  to  him  is 
beginning  to  tell,  and  he  is  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  as  long  as  he  an  hear  our  voices. 

EDWIN  F.  CARSON. 


Bady  (to  newsboy)  :  “You  don’t  chew 
tobacco,  do  you.  little  boy?”  Newsie: 
“No.  mum,  but  I  kin  give  yer  a  cigarette 
if  you  want  one.” — Credit  Lost. 
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GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

The  Perfect  Liniment 

For  External  Use  on 

The  Human  Body 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
Caustic  Balsam  relieves  Stiffness 
and  Lameness,  Rheumatism,  Neu¬ 
ralgia,  Strains,  Sprains,  Lumbago, 
Backache,  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold, 
Stiff  Joints,  etc. 

Serious  results  through  Blood 
Poisoning  are  liable  from  scratches, 
cuts  or  wounds  from  rusty  nails 
or  other  metal.  This  great  rem¬ 
edy  applied  at  once  will  prove  a 
preventive,  is  a  perfect  antiseptic, 
soothes  while  it  heals.  What  it 
has  done  for  others  it  will  do  for 
you. 

rite  us  _for  any  information  de¬ 
sired.  $1.50  per  bottle  at  druggists 
or  sent  parcel  poet  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


(P-JAA— 1  will  give  $100  for  a  set  of 
dishes — pale  blue  pagoda  pat- 
■  tern  on  white  background. 
Made  about  90  years  ago  in  England. 

Am  no  collector,  but  want  to  find  this  pat¬ 
tern  to  duplicate  a  set  my  father  used  to 
have. 

Will  pay  $25  for  information  leading  to  the 
purchase  of  such  a  set.  P.  O.  Box  377, 
Providence,  R.  I, 


0,rr,|,  OF  SLIGHTLY  HAM  AGED  GROCKEKY 

UdllUlo  Hotel  Cliinnware,  Cooklngware,  A)ttiuinuniwiir«,  etc. 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland.Maine 


Women  Agents  chip  soap  fdS.yf,ot“ 

w  consumer,  New  Plan.  You 

sell,  we  deliver  and  collect  directly  from  consumer. 
Agents' samples  free.  Dept.X,  Roe  Company,  Homer,  N.Y; 

For  Sale-Wrought  Black  Pipe 

used,  1"  and  larger:  straight  with  new  threads  and 
couplings.  Largo  stock  boiler  tubes.  Pipe  cut  to  speci¬ 
fications.  PFAFF  S  KENDALL,  Foundry  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Why  Not  Take  Orders  For  Our  Wool  Batts 

at  your  Church  Fairs !  They  make  tine  Christmas  Gills. 
Agents  wanted.  5HARTZ-NEWT0N  WOOLEN  CO. . Dept.  M,  Homer,  N.r. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  II.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Wholesale  Prices 

on 

Pipe  and  Fittings 

Save  money  on  all  standard  water 
or  steam  pipe  and  fittings.  Our 
prices  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  less 
than  you  pay  elsewhere. 

We  not  only  save  you  money  on 
pipe,  fittings,  valves  and  faucets, 
but  also  on  pulleys,  belting,  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  etc. 

Before  you  buy,  send  for  our  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

801  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Simple  Science 

By  Dr.  F.  D.  Crane 


Building  Paper 

what  chemical  ac- 
or  roofing 
my  farm  are 


Whitewashing 

Can  you  advise  me 
tion  lime  has  on  building 
paper?  The  buildings  on 
old,  and  the  boards  have  dried  out.  leav¬ 
ing  cracks  between  them.  My  idea  is  to 
cover  the  interior  of  it  wooden  cow  stable 
and  a  chicken-house  with  paper,  and  then 
whitewash  over  the  paper.  I  wrote  to 
two  roofing  paper  manufacturers,  asking 
if  they  guaranteed  the  product  to  wear 
when  whitewashed,  without  obtaining  the 
information.  f.  G. 

North  Branch.  N.  J. 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  since  papers 
differ  so  much.  But  we  do  not  think  that 
there  would. be  any  appreciable  action  on 
any  of  the  good  grades  of  paper,  provided 
that  you  used  a  lot  of  lime  in  the  white¬ 
wash  and  then  let  it  dry  quickly.  After 
the  whitewash  is  once  set  and  dry  there 
will  be  no  action  at  all;  the.  only  point 
will  be  to  get  the  wash  on  quick  anti 
thick  and  have  rapid  drying. 


Artificial  Ice 

TIow  is  ice  manufactured? 
Manlius,  N.  Y. 


C.  L.  R. 


Oil 

cleaning  used 
over  again 


in 


c.  r.  B. 


Cleaning  Motor 

Is  there  any  process  for 
motor  oil  so  it  can  be  used 
Automobiles? 

Mohawk.  N.  Y. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  let  it  settle 
well,  then  filter,  which  should  be  done 
through  filter  paper,  to  be  had  of  any 
chemical  supply  house  or  large  drugstore. 
This  should  give  a  perfectly  clear  oil, 
though  it  may  be  dark  in  color.  Steam 
is  now  blown  through  it  for  two  or  three 
hours,  until  the  lighter  portions  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  it  is  as  well  to  add  a  little 
lye  at  this  stage  to  hold  back  any  acids. 
The  oil  is  then  well  agitated  with  water 
and  again  allowed  to  settle,  when  it  will 
be  found  as  good  as  new.  The  process 
will  not  pay  on  a  small  scale,  but  large 
amounts  of  airplane  oil  have  been  thus 
reworked  and  found  as  good  as  or  better 
than  new. 


Baking  Powder  and  Yeast 

'Would  the  exclusive  use  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  breads  instead  of  those  made  with 
yeast,  be  harmful  to  the  human  system? 
From  the  health  standpoint,  is  it  safer 
and  wiser  to  use  a  high-priced  rather 
than  a  cheap  baking  powder?  Is  there 
any  reason  why  lye  and  similar  products 
could  be  manufactured  conveniently  along 
with  baking  products?  Is  there  anything 
which  could  take  the  place  of  cream  of 
tartar  made  from  grapes?  j.  ji.  N. 

Sookc,  B.  C. 

No  one  can  say  for  certain.  The  hu¬ 
man  system  is  not  one  thing  in  every 
case,  but  the  general  experience  of  man¬ 
kind  is  that  a  steady  diet  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  breads,  etc.,  does  not  “agree”  with 
the  average  stomach.  Now  someone  will 
bob  up  and  tell  us  that  they  have  eaten 
the  above  _  every  day  for  57  years 
and  never  ill  a  minute.  Well,  let  ’em 
bob.  the  average  fellow  can't  do  it.  The 
real  trouble  seems  to  be  the  slight,  but 
steady  excess  of  salts.  And  it  does  not 
seem  to  make  much  difference  what  those 
salts  are.  This  matter  has  come  up  sev¬ 
eral  times  before,  and  we  can  only  re¬ 
pent  what  has  been  said  ;  that  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  choice  ‘between  a  lit¬ 
tle  dose  of  phosphate  and  a  little  dose  of 
Rochelle  salt.  Neither,  at  intervals, 
seems,  to  hurt ;  both,  regularly,  seem  an 
undesirable  addition  to  the  diet. 

Lye  and  similar  chemicals  could  be 
made  by  baking  powder  people  or  anyone 
else,  if  they  wished,  hut  it  is  a  matter  of 
cost.  Very  few  baking  powder  makers 
would  care  to  try  to  compete  with  the 
makers  of  what  are  known  as  “heavy 
chemicals.”  One  well-known  and  very 
good  powder  is  made  by  a  chemical  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  that  also  makes  a 
large  line  of  heavy  chemicals;  it  has  a 
number  of  chemical  factories  in  various 
places,  hut  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  buy  their  baking  powder.  They 
certainly  do  not  mix  lye  or  anything  else 
with  it. 

There  is  no  other  practical  source  of 
cream  of  tartar  aside  from  grapes,  but 
there  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  sev¬ 
eral  other  organic  acids  suggested.  One 
idea  is  to  use  the  malic  acid  from  “maple 
sugar  sand,”  which  is  mala'te  of  lime,  but 
unless  tartar  rises  quite  a  bit  in  price  it 
will  not  pay  to  change.  Another  idea  is 
to  make  an  acid  by  partially  burning  ben¬ 
zine,  but  this,  though  a  fine  idea,  has  not 
gotten  far  beyond  tbo  experimental  stage. 
If  you  feel  fussy  about  the  stuff  you  buy. 
why  don’t  you  make  your  own?  Cream 
of  tartar  is  only  about  35  cents  a  pound 
wholesale  in  New  York,  and  baking  soda 
less  than  three,  and  your  local  druggist 
ought  to  get  them  at  a  reasonable  ad¬ 
vance.  Take  a  pound  of  the  tartar  and 
mix  it  with  a  pound  of  starch,  a  half 
pound  of  the  baking  soda  and  mix  an¬ 
other  pound  of  starch,  then  mix  the  mix¬ 
tures  and  go  ahead.  You  will  have  to  ex¬ 
periment  once  to  get  the  strength.  The 
starch  is  added  to  keep  the  ingredients 
apart  till  you  wet  them  in  use. 


Ice  is  water  which  has  less  internal  mo¬ 
tion  than  when  it  is  liquid;  consequently, 
any  device  which  will  get  rid  of  this  in¬ 
ternal  motion,  or  heat,  will  let  the  water 
settle  down  and  become  the  solid  we  call 
ice.  A  gas  also  has  this  internal  motion, 
and  a  lot  more  of  the  motion  can  be  re¬ 
moved  before  the  average  gas  becomes 
solid  than  in  the  case  of  most  liquids; 
that  is.  the  average  gas  stays  a  gas  even 
when  it  is  pretty  cold.  Now,  if  you  com¬ 
press  a  gas,  squeeze  it  into  one-half  the 
volume  it  had  when  you  began,  you  will 
have,  for  a  short  time,  all  the  internal  mo- 
lion  in  half  the  available  space;  that  is, 
the  gas  will  become  twice  as  warm  as  it 
was.  Notice,  for  instance,  how  hot  a  tire 
Pump  gets.  Now.  if  you  cool  this 
■  squeezed  gas  it  has  got  rid  of  this  excess 
motion.  If  you  now  release  it,  the  gas 
will  go  just  as  far  as  it  can.  and  very 
quickly,.  and  it  will  do  this  because  it  is 
a  gas;  it  is  made  that  way.  But  to  ex¬ 
pand  back  to  its  former  size  it  must  have 
energy,  heat,  and  it  will  get  it  from  the 
surrounding  universe ;  that  is.  it  will 
have  a  cooling  effect.  That  is  the  whole 
principle  of  all  the  different  sorts  of  ice 
machines;  a  gas  is  compressed  and  the 
excess  energy  which  appears  is  got  rid 
of  in  some  way,  usually  by  water  flowing 
over  the  compressor  coils,  and  then  the 
cooled,  compressed  gas  is  allowed  to  ex¬ 
pand,  sometimes  into  a  practical  vacuum, 
which  is  kept  a  vacuum  by  constant 
pumping.  The  expanding  gas  must  have 
energy,  and  it  takes  it  from  its  surround¬ 
ings. 

At  first  the  gas,  usually  ammonia,  but 
sometimes  sulphur  dioxide,  was  expanded 
right  around  the  water  which  was  to  be 
frozen,  but  there  is  so  much  trouble  from 
slight  leaks  that  it  is  better  practice  to 
expand  the  gas  in  brine  tanks,  and  then 
pump  this  cold  brine  around  the  water  to 
be  frozen  and  then  back  to  the  expansion 
tank.  By  this  device  also  a  more  even 
cooling  is  obtained.  The  water  to  be 
frozen  is  often  distilled  to  rid  it  of  odor 
and  sediment,  and  when  natural  water  is 
used  it  is  not  unusual  to  leave  a  little 
pocket  unfrozen,  since  the  impurities  col¬ 
lect  here,  and  empty  this  out.  That  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  little  hollow  often  seen  in 
artificial  ice  cakes. 

Any  liquid,  if  you  can  get  it  to  boil  off, 
evaporate,  will  use  energy  in  doing  it; 
that  is.  will  tend  to  cool  itself  unless  heat 
is  supplied  from  without,  and  there  is  a 
scheme  for  making  artificial  ice  by  evap¬ 
orating  a  part  of  the  water  by  pumping 
off  the  air  and  the  water  vapor  as  fast  as 
it  forms.  That  is,  the  water  is  sprayed 
into  a  high  vacuum,  a  part  evaporates, 
and  the  energy  so  used  freezes  the  rest. 
Many  tons  of  ice  are  made  by  this  method, 
but  it  is  all  sold  to  large  users  and  you 
rarely  see  it.  That  is  because  the  en¬ 
closed  air  bubbles  make  it  cloudy,  and  the 
general  public  does  not  think  it  is  good 
ice.  It  is  as  good  as  any,  but  doesn’t  look 
it,  so  it  goes  to  large  users  who  care 
nothing  for  looks  and  know  they  are  get¬ 
ting  as  much  cooling  effect  as  with  any 
other  ice. 

Of  late  years  there  are  several  small 
devices  for  producing  a  cooling  effect  right 
in  a  refrigerator  by  an  electric  pump,  and 
usually  water-cooling  of  the  compressor 
coils.  They  are  said  to  work  pretty  well, 
but  to  use  quite  a  little  power,  as  a  small 
ice  machine,  like  many  small  mechanical 
devices,  does  not  work  with  nearly  as 
good  an  efficiency  as  the  commercial  sizes. 


Welding  Compounds 

On  page  424  C.  M'.  wants  to  know 
about  welding  compounds.  The  follow¬ 
ing  compound  is  for  welding  steel  :  Mix 
coarsely  powdered  borax  with  a  thin 
paste  of  prussiate  blue ;  then  let  dry. 
This  combination  has  in  a  number  of 
eases  proved  superior  to  borax  for  weld¬ 
ing  steel. 

Fluxes  for  soldering  and  welding  iron 
or  steel  are  borax  or  sal-ammoniac ; 
tinned  iron,  rosin  or  chloride  or  zinc. 
Substitute  for  borax  in  welding,  copperas. 
2  oz. ;  saltpeter,  1  oz.  ;  common  salt.  6  oz. : 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  1  oz. ;  prus¬ 
siate  of  potash.  1  oz.,  all  pulverized  and 
mixed  with  3  lbs.  of  welding  sand.  High 
carbon  steel  can  be  welded  with  this  at  a 
lower  heat  than  is  required  with  borax. 

New  York.  T.  s. 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Beware !  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Pain.  ITaudy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticaeid- 
estcr  of  Salicylicacid. 


RETAILERS’  35c  QUALITY 

Coffee 


ARECO  BLEND  DIRECT  FROM  WHOLESALE  ROASTER 
This  delicious  coffee  sup- 
plied  to  families  in  5-lb.  lots  ** 

or  over  at  the  wholesale  Ik 

price — Bean  or  Ground. 

SENT  PARCEL  TOST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  233-230  Washington  St. 

hatahliKhoj  HI  Y.-nra _  New  YorU  City 


Everything  About 
Cuticura  Soap 
Suggests  Efficiency 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore.  IIF  .  * 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoOrs  VV  I  H 

advance.  Not  a  rny  h„?  ^QU1CI 
a  scientifically  construe- 


ted  instrument  working  automatically.  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  an<J  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Grctcl  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size 
7yi;  fully  guaranteed.  Post, 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Agcntt  Wanted. 


$1.25 

DAVID  WHITE,  Depl  114,419  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wii.  j 


$5  EACH  for’ these 
wonderful  WOOL 
FLANNEL  Shirts  at  any 
store.  Yet  our  sensa¬ 
tional  price  la  TWO  for  only 
$f>.98.  Heavy  wool  flannel, 
two  larsre  button  down  pock¬ 
ets.  DOUBLE  ELBOWS. 
Cut  extra  full  and  roomy. 
Not  a  cheap  mail  order  shirt 
but  the  kind  sold  in  best 
stores  at  $5  EACH  or  more. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW  - 


,  ely  si 

_  -  __  -  Color,  Khaki  only. 

postal  or  letter  NOW  while  this  offer  lasts. 

V.  FRANKEL,  Dept.  F-511  353  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


two  shirts  to  a  customer  on  this  offer. 
14  to  17.  Mail  ]  * 


Cutting  Glass,  Removing  Rust  and  Re¬ 
pelling  Rats 

Any  hard  steel  tool  will  easily  cut  glass 
if  it  he  kept  moist  with  camphor  dissolved 
in  turpentine.  Window  glass  may  be 
easily  sawed  with  a  watch-spring  saw  if 
this  solution  is  used. 

To  remove  rust  from  plows  and  other 
steel  implements,  rub  well  with  sweet  'oil 
and  let  remain  on  two  days,  then  rub 
with  finely  powdered  unslaked  lime  until 
rust  is  removed. 

To  prevent  rats  and  mice  from  chewing 
a  harness,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  finely 
ground  black  pepper  to  the  oil  in  which 
it  is  oiled.  Mrs.  H.  vr. 


The  Grimm  Maple  Sugar 
Making  Utensils 

Write  us  if  in  need  of  utensils.  Tell  us  how  many 
trees  you  tap  and  we  will  send  you  our  Booklet  and 
quote  you  prices,  or  have  one  of  our  representa¬ 
tives  see  you. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  -  Rutland,  VI. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Prevailing  Ideas. — In  studying  Fall 
gowns,  it  is  noticeable  that  many  of  them 
give  the  effect  of  an  irregular  hem  line 
by  means  of  applied  trimming.  Usually 
it  is  hanging  panels  at  the  sides,  as  in 
one  model  figured,  or  a  cascade  of  lace  or 
fringe,  but  evening  dresses  often  have  a 
net  or  lace  over-drapery  that  hangs  irreg¬ 
ularly  all  around,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  train  at  the  back.  We  also  see 
vertical  braiding  so  applied  that  there 
are  loops  of  braid  hanging  below  the 
skirt  at  each  side.  Another  marked  fea¬ 
ture  is  width  and  trimming  of  sleeves. 
Waists  are  quite  plain  and  long,  often 
bloused.  In  evening  dresses  we  see  a 
wide  panier  effect  at  the  hips,  with  a 
long  tight  bodice  having  a  high  bateau 
neck  and  no  sleeves. 

Kilted  Tartan. — In  the  first  picture, 
the  child  shown  at  the  left  shows  a  kilt- 
pleated  plaid  skirt  with  a  plain  velvet 
jacket.  One  of  the  juvenile  outfitters  on 


Fifth  Avenue  shows  a  number  of  dresses 
of  this  type,  and  the  style  is  very  prac¬ 
tical  and  becoming.  The  model  pictured 
was  a  plaid  containing  a  good  deal  of  red, 
with  a  black  velvet  jacket  closed  with 
ball  buttons  and  loops.  The  collar  and 
cuffs  were  white  linen  edged  with  a 
looped  trimming,  which  may  be  bought 
by  the  yard ;  it  is  a  very  pretty  trimming 
for  children’s  dresses,  blouses,  aprons, 
etc.  The  kilted  skirt  is  attached  to  an 
underwaist,  and  may  be  worn  with  the 
jacket  either  with  or  without  a  separate 
blouse.  A  middy  blouse  may  be  worn 
with  it,  either  of  white  wash  goods  or  of 
colored  serge,  thus  making  a  separate 
dress,  without  the  velvet  jacket.  Such  a 
dress  is  practical,  and  also  pretty  and 
becoming.  This  Fall  some  of  the  stores 
are  offering  middy  blouses  of  scarlet 
serge  or  flannel,  which  would  be  attrac¬ 
tive  with  a  skirt  of  oue  of  the  dark  tar¬ 
tans.  We  think  the  Matheson,  McLeod 
and  McAlpin  tartans  are  what  we  have 
in  mind — a  good  deal  of  dark  green  and 
black,  with  a  few  threads  of  red,  but  per¬ 
haps  Some  Highland  reader  knows  them 
better  than  we  do.  They  all  look  well 
with  a  black  velvet  jacket.  The  little  hat 
is  dark  green  velours  trimmed  with  a 
crocheted  cord  and  balls  of  wool.  Half 
a  yard  of  54-in.  velours  will  make  such 
a  hat,  which  is  not  beyond  the  skill  of 
the  home  milliner.  Always  cut  a  paper 
pattern  and  fit  to  the  hat  shape  before 
cutting  the  goods.  The  covering  for  the 
brim,  and  its  facing,  should  be  carefully 
cut  in  a  circle  to  fit,  not  joined  from  a 
band. 

Ideas  in  Sleeves. — The  dress  at  the 
Tight,  of  dark  blue  French  serge,  is 
noticeable  for  its  sleeves  and  trimming. 
There  is  a  plain  skirt  with  bloused  waist 
and  low  waist  line;  it  fastens  invisibly 
under  a  seam  at  the  side  of  the  front. 
The  trimming  is  a  fancy  braid  or  gimp, 
almost  like  furniture  gimp,  a  combination 
of  red,  black  and  green.  Around  the 
waist  this  gimp  is  edged  with  narrow 
black  fringe.  The  sleeves,  while  not 
tight,  are  not  as  loose  as  the  peasant 
type,  but  have  a  wide  flowing  cull  ap¬ 
plied  on.  almost  like  some  medieval  cos¬ 
tume.  These  cuffs  had  a  facing  of  the 
braid  on  the  inside,  and  there  were  straps 
of  braid  on  the  ends  of  the  collar.  This 
dress,  while  simple,  was  very  attractive, 
and  these  flowing  cuffs  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  for  bringing  sleeves  up  to 
date,  when  making  over  an  old  dress.  The 
bat,  was  a  mushroom  shape  of  velvet, 
trimmed  with  an  ostrich  feather  band. 
The  end  of  the  feather  is  brought  down 
under  the  brim. 

Jade  Green  and  Black. — In  the  sec¬ 
ond  picture,  both  the  children  show  com¬ 
binations  of  jade  green  and  black.  The 
dress  at  the  left  was  jade  green  crepe  de 
chine,  plain  and  straight,  with  long  wide 
sleeves  notched  at  the  bottom.  A  straight 
tabard  panel  of  black  velours  extended 
the  full  length  of  the  dress,  from  neck  to 
hem,  in  both  back  and  front.  The  neck 
was  bound  with  green.  Under  the  arms 
the  two  panels  were  held  together  on  each 
side  by  three  narrow  straps,  of  the  black 
material.  At  the  ends  of  these  straps, 
or  each  side,  were  three  little  green 
buckles  of  imitation  jade.  The  little 


dress  at  the  right  was  of  black  velours 
with  sleeves  and  sash  of  jade  green  crepe 
de  chine.  The  waist  has  drop  shoulders, 
the  wide  plain  green  sleeves  being  set  in 
with  a  trimming  formed  of  little  black 
loops.  These  loops  also  furnish  the  round 
neck.  The  sash,  looped  low  at  one  side, 
and  the  sleeves,  are  finished  at  the  edge 
with  picot.  Both  these  dresses  were  plain 
in  style,  but  the  combination  of  color  was 
very  effective. 

Black  Serge. — The  dress  in  the  center 
is  black  serge  with  black  and  white  wool 
embroidery.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while 
the  skirt  is  perfectly  plain,  it  has  on  each 
side  a  flying  panel  that  falls  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  hem.  This  style  of  trim¬ 
ming  is  very  popular,  and  is  seen  on  a 
great  many  skirts.  Sometimes  the  panels  j 
are  square  across  the  bottom,  sometimes 
slightly  sloping.  The  wide  peasant 
sleeves  have  four  bands  of  the  embroidery, 
and  embroidery  gives  a  square  panel  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  waist.  This  embroidery  was 
very  simple,  merely  simple  stitches  of  ( 
white  wool  outlined  like  a  braid,  but  it 
formed  an  effective  trimming.  Such  em¬ 
broidery  adds  greatly  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  home  dressmaker’s  work, 
while  one  always  pays  more  for  hand 
embroidery  on  a  readymade  dress.  The 
hat  is  of  soft  felt,  sand  colored,  bound 
with  grosgrain  ribbon,  and  finished  with 
a  ribbon  rosette.  Small  felt  hats  arc 
much  favored;  the  edge  of  the  brim  is 
bound,  and  the  trimming  is  of  ribbon  or 
quills.  One  often  sees  a  broad  quill 
pierced  through  crown  or  brim,  standing 
out  at  a  becoming  angle.  The  better  of 
these  hats  are  of  soft  flexible  felt,  very 
serviceable. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Many  of  the 
modern  bungalow  aprons  are  meant  to 
take  the  place  of  a  house  dress,  or  they 
are  convenient  to  put  on  over  an  after¬ 
noon  dress,  insuring  perfect  protection 
while  preparing  the  evening  meal.  Some 
pretty  aprons  recently  seen  were  of  flow¬ 
ered  cretonne  or  black  sateen.  Those  of 
black  sateen  wrere  piped  with  a  color,  and 
trimmed  with  colored  embroidery.  They 
had  ornamental  pockets,  embroidered  on. 
The  house  dress  or  apron  pattern  No. 
2035.  pictured  on  page  10S6,  issue  of 
September  3,  would  t>e  very  pretty  in 
sateen  or  cretonne,  or  in  solid  color  eham- 
bray  with  bindings  of  check  gingham. 
Such  an  apron  makes  a  very  acceptable 
Christmas  gift. 

Women’s  greatcoats  are  cut  on  the  lines 
of  a  mannish  overcoat,  and  are  very 
smart  in  tweeds,  overplaids  and  other 
heavy  woolens  or  homespun.  They  are 
not  cheap,  but  are  very  durable,  and 
especially  good  for  country  wear. 

Some  plain  three-piece  .  jersey  suits 
which  have  been  selling  quite  reasonably 
this  Fall  will  be  very  useful  in  the  Spring. 
They  consist  of  a  jumper  dress  to  be  worn 
with  a  separate  blouse,  and.  a  trim  little 
coat,  both  coat  and  dress  having  set-in 
pockets. 

Hand-loom  Scotch  scarfs  in  clan  tar¬ 
tans  are  very  handsome,  warm  and  soft ; 
they  cost  $14.50. 

Novelty  jewelry  in  black  and  white  is 
a  new  fashion  from  Paris;  black  onyx  is 


Serge 

set  in  pearls  or  rhinestones.  Bar  pins, 
bracelets,  earrings,  pendants  and  hatpins 
are  all  very  attractive.  Earrings  are 
very  much  in  fashion  again,  sensibly  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  screw  fastening,  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  pierce  the  ear. 
Hoops  of  jet,  often  quite  inexpensive, 
are  much  in  favor. 

Sleeves  of  contrasting  color  are  seen 
in  dark  velvet  dresses.  Black  velvet  will 
show  loose  peasant  sleeves  of  crepe  de 
chine  or  Canton  crepe,  rust,  red  or  jade, 
a  little  trimming  around  the  neck  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  same  color. 

Colored  lace  is  one  of  the  season’s 
fashions,  gray,  blue,  brown,  green,  rust, 
etc.,  as  well  as  black.  It  is  usually  imi¬ 
tation  of  Chantilly  or  blonde  lace,  grace¬ 
ful  patterns  on  a  net  background.  We 
see  satin  dresses  with  cascades  of  lace 
down  the  side  of  the  skirt,  falling  bebw 
the  hem,  or  lace  paniers.  Fans  are  made 
of  these  colored  laces,  a  charming  ex¬ 
ample  being  of  bright  blue  lace  with  san¬ 
dalwood  sticks.  Lace  makers  were  among 
the  most  unfortunate  victims  of  the  Great 
War,  and  the  fashion  for  lace  is  really  u 
work  of  reconstruction. 


The  STEWART  ONE-PIPE 


Cuts  Fuel  Costs  h 


Schenectady,  N.  Y., 

October  27,  1921. 

*'  Two  years  ago  I  installed  a  STEWART 
Onepipe  Furnace  in  my  house,  and  I  am 
so  well  pleased  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  tell 
what  I  think  of  this  wonderful  furnace. 

“I  selected  the  STEWART  furnace  after 
a  thorough  investigation  of  several  of  the 
leading  makes,  carefully  considering  its 
straight  firepot  design,  its  very  heavy  cast¬ 
ings,  and  the  liberal  proportions  of  its 
casings. 

“  In  the  upper  flat  of  my  house  I  have  hot 
water  heat.  Two  winters  ago  I  used  7  tons 
of  coal  in  that  heater  and  only  tons  in 
heating  the  lower  flat  with  your  ONEPIPE 
furnace.  Last  winter  I  used  6  tons  in  the 
heater  and  only  3  tons  in  the  furnace.  I 
can  honestly  and  cheerfully  recommend  the 
STEWART.” 

(Signed)  H.  W.  WRIGHT. 


10,000 Farm  Homes  Praise  It 


BECAUSE  it  so  thoroughly  heats  the 

whole  house  and  keeps  the  cellar  COOL,  farm 
homes  by  the  hundreds  are  installing  this  Big,  Pow¬ 
erful,  Durable,  Warm-air  Furnace  that  is  built  in  THREE 
sections,  one  outside  the  other.  This  construction  insures 
cold  air  being  drawn  from  the  rooms  as  fast  as  heat  is  furnished  by  the 
furnace.  It  also  insures  a  COOL  CELLAR  which  can  be  used  with 
safety  for  storage  of  vegetables,  fruits,  etc. 

STEWART  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  well  known 
for  faithful  service.  This  ONEPIPE  Furnace  is  built 
entirely  in  our  own  shops — cast  iron,  sheet  metal  work  and 
all — with  all  the  strength  and  sturdiness,  all  the  performance  powers  and 
reliability  that  belong  particularly  to  the  ST  EWART.  It  is  the 
GREATEST  HEATER  and  the  BEST  VALUE  on  the  market. 


GET  THIS  Great  Furnace  for  YOUR  home 

right  NOW.  It  is  made  in  FIVE  different  sizes  to  heat 
houses  large  and  small,  and  usually  can  be  installed 
complete  in  ONE  day.  A  6-foot  cellar  is  high  enough.  The  STEWART 
burns  any  kind  of  WOOD  or  Coal.  It  is  very  EASY  and  economical  to 
operate.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Price  moderate. 


LOWEST  PRICES  OF  YEAR  NOW  IN  EFFECT 

Send  for  FREE  Folder — and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


Build  a  Business 
of  Your  Own 

Selling  to  Farmers 

IF  YOU  know  you  can  sell  to 
farmers,  if  you  want  a  profitable 
business  of  your  own,  here  is  a 
genuine  money-making  opportunity. 

In  each  community  we  want  a  man 
big  enough  to  sell  Kaustine  Sewage 
Disposal  Systems,  Septic  Tanks  and 
Water  Pressure  Systems  to  an  un¬ 
limited  number  of  prospects.  No 
investment  required. 

This  man  should  be  a  real  salesman — fam¬ 
iliar  with  buying  habits  of  the  farmer  — 
should  know  the  value  of  faithfully  following 
up  prospects — and  should  be  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  home  office  in  its  efforts  to 
build  up  a  big  business  in  his  territory. 

If  you  are  this  type  of  man,  write  us  im¬ 
mediately  or  wire  as  territories  are  being 
allotted  rapidly. 

Sales  Department 

Kaustine  Co.,  Inc.  -  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Here  Are  Prices  You’ve 
Been  Waiting  For 

Why  look  further  for  low 
prices?  “Kalamazoo-Di- 
rect-to-You”  prices  have 
hit  bottom.  Our  savings 
to  you  are  now  the  biggest 
in  the  history  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Prices  quoted  here 
show  but  a  sample  of  what 
we  can  save  for  you. 


Send  for  New 
List  of  Prices 


$18®§ 


and  see  the  savings  you 
can  make  on  articles 
such  as  furnaces,  washing 
machines,  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  fencing,  shoes,  paint, 
sewing  machines,  and  a  great 
line  of  farm  and  home  needs. 

Quick  shipment. 
Cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Send  a 
postal  today  ami 
Ask  for  Catalog 
No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Do  Your  Cows  Chew  Their 
Cuds  on  Zero  Mornings? 

ARE  your  cows  warm  and  comfortable  on  zero  mornings  when 
all  the  world  seems  in  the  icy  grip  of  winter?  They  will  be  if 
housed  in  a  Natco  Dairy  Barn. 

The  still  air  spaces  in  the  double  shell  walls  conserve  the  natural 
warmth.  A  course  of  Natco  Tile  laid  around  the  inside  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  walls  and  a  Natco  Hollow  Tile  floor  laid  under  cork  brick 
provide  a  warm  surface  upon  which  the  cows  can  lie  in  comfort. 

In  such  a  barn,  cows  maintain  a  uniform  milk  flow,  especially 
when  fed  with  sweet,  succulent  silage  direct  from  a  Natco  Silo 

Natco  buildings  cost  practically  nothing  to  maintain.  Natco 
wall?  tever  need  painting,  repairing  or  replacing.  First  cost  is 
last  cost;  they  last  for  generations.” 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  Plan  No.  7  General  Barn,  to  house 
12  cows  and  6  horses.  We  will  send  you  a  copy  —  free  —  if  you’ll 
send  us  the  name  of  your  building  supply  dealer. 

Get  our  new  free  book,  “Natco  on  the  Farm,”  before  deciding 
on  material  for  any  farm  building.  Write  today. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  samples  of  Natco  Double  Shell 
Tile  and  figure  on  your  requirements. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PR®  FING -COMPANY 

1034  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 
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Guernsey  Field  Mian  for  New  York  State 

|  Members  of  the  New  York  Guernsey 
[f  attle  Club  at  Syracuse.  November  12. 
took  steps  to  secure  the  services  of  a  per¬ 
manent  paid  field  secretary.  The  step 
is  necessitated  by  the  growing  needs  of 
t-lie  Guernsey  breed  in  New  York,  about. 
1 0.000  of  the  Island  breed  now  being 
owned  there.  Expenses  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  will  he  met  by  a  levy  of  $1  per  cow 
over  six  months  in  each  member’s  herd. 
Members  having  more  than  100  cows  will 
pay  a  fiat  rate  of  $100.  It  is  probable  a 
i  min  mum  fee  will  also  be  established. 

The  field  man  will  have  charge  of  all 
New  York  State  Guernsey  promotion 
work,  and  will  bo  able  to  secure  closer 
contact,  with  breeders.  Establishment  or 
publication  of  a  “house  organ”  or  small 
breeders’  pamphlet  is  agitated  among 
other  things.  y. 


post  set  so  short  end  of  pole  will  swing 
from  cleaning  table  to  gambrel  pole  as 
hog  is  hooked  to  short  end.  Post  is  GV> 
ft.  out  of  ground,  %-in.  iron  pin  is  set  if, 
top  of  post,  3  or  4  in.  and  projecting  as 
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Berkshire  Notes 

In  Pennsylvania  pig  club  work  Bessie 
\V  right  of  Rochester  Mills.  Pa.,  fed  a 
barrow  sired  by  Ilighwood  Rival  .'’,20th 
that,  was  farrowed  March  1021,  and 
weighed  October  11.  328  lbs.  lie  made 
a  daily  gain  of  over  2  lbs. 

Nellie  wright  fed  a  sow  pig  sired  by 
Ilighwood  Rival  320,  farrowed  March  23. 
11021.  that  weighed  October  11.  280  lbs., 

|  with  a  daily  gain  of  1.03  lbs.  These 
young  ladies  won  a  pair  of  registered 
Berkshire  pigs  offered  by  Messrs.  Ilar- 
pending  as  a  prize  to  the  winner  of  this 
contest,  if  won  with  Ilighwood  bred  pigs. 

A.  E.  Walker  of  Glen  Campbell,  Pa., 
fed  a  Berkshire  barrow,  farrowed  March 
tlS,  1021.  sired  by  Ilighwood  Rival  300th. 
weighed  October  14,  330  lbs.,  with  a  daily 
gain  in  excess  of  2%  lbs.  per  day.  Mr. 
Walker  fed  a  sow  pig  sired  by  Ilighwood 
Model  123th.  fa r rawed  March  23.  1021 
that  weighed  October  11  288  lbs.,  making 
a  daily  gain  of  nearly  2  lbs.  per  day. 

These  pigs,  sired  by  three  different 
Ilighwood  herd  boars,  each  made  a  daily 
gain  far  in  excess  of  the  average  of  high¬ 
est  club  in  the  State. 

H.  B.  HARPENPING. 


much,  to  hold  long  lever  in  place.  A 
in.  Vrshaped  hole  is  made  4  ft.  from 
large  end  of  12-ft.  pole.  The  V-shaped 
hole  ,s  necessary  for*  the  up  and  down 
motion  of  pole.  F  w  it 

Maryland. 


YOU  CAN’T  CUT  OUT  THOROUGH  PIN 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORbine 

*  *  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  •  u  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muecleaor  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands.  Went. 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  *1.25  a  bottle 
St  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  V.  S.  A.  by 

i  .  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

MINERALS 
.COMPOUND 


for 


Booklet 
Free 

NEGLECT 
Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  casei 

Postpaid  on  receipt  ot  pricey 
Wrltefordescrlptlve  booklet 1 


Sold  on 
Its  Merita 

SEND  TODAY, 

AGENTS 

WANTED*  . .  ,,,o uuifiuci _ 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  $»e„  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HEAT  STOCK  FOOD 

It  Pays  Big ! 


Your  stock  will  thrive  on 
warm  food.  They’ll  give 
more  and  better  milk  ;  Tiogs 
have  larger  frames  and  more 
solid  meat ;  Hens  lay  better. 

Have  lots  of  hot  water  for 
scalding:  boil  spraying  mix; 
render  lard;  boil  sorghum  or 
sap;  heat  water  for  stock; 
for  washday;  preserve  fruit. 

Farmers*  Favorite  Feed  Cooker 

Burns  chunks,  long  sticks,  cobs — anything.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  prices. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

Dept.  201  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  Lewis  Manufacturing  Co. 


DOUBLES  THE  VALUE 
OF  HIS  COWS 

Uses  Kow-Kare  with  Grain  Feed 
with  Wonderful  Results 

This  Yankee  dairyman  knows  the  value  of 
I  increasing  the. milk  yield  through  perfect  cow- 
health.  R.  D.  Johnson  of  Groton,  Conn. 

J  writes : 

“Have  used  your  Kow-Kare  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  have  never  fed  cows  any 
grain  without  giving  one  tablespoonful  of 
Kow-Kare.  I  have  positively  doubled  the 
worth  of  cows.  I  bought  a  cow  a  year  ago 
for  $75  and  she  was  giving  fourteen  quarts 
per  day,  and  she  has  just  freshened  again 
three  weeks  ago,  and  I  am  getting  twenty- 
four  quarts  per  day,  and  Kow-Kare  made 
this  cow.  Have  four  others  that  I  bought 
that  were  giving  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
quarts  and  now  I  am  getting  twenty-two 
quarts  per  day  from  them.” 

Kow-Kare  is  a  valuable  winter  aid  in  the 
cow  barn  because  it  keeps  the  assimilation 
and  digestion  in  healthiest  condition  when 
the  feed  must  be  mostly  concentrates  and 
roughage.  Winter  housing  and  feeding  re¬ 
duce  the  vitality  and  activity  of  the  milk 
making  organs.  Kow-Kare  restores  and  keeps 
digestive  and  genital  functions  healthy.  Bar¬ 
renness,  Abortion.  Scouring,  Bunches,  Milk 
fever,  and  Loss  of  Appetite  are  banished  by 
using  Kow-Kare  as  directed. 

The  milk  yield  tells  the  story  of  the  healthy 
herd — and  poor  milkers  mean  a  loss.  Let  Kow- 
Kare  help  you  to  a  bigger  dairy  profit.  Gen¬ 
eral  stores,  feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell  it 
at  the  new  reduced  prices — 65c  and  $1.25 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INO, 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


'Write  today 
for  this  valua 
ble  book  on 
diseases  of 
j  cows. 


FREE 

BOOK 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  big  lard  type  hogs,  like  Duroe-Jcr- 
se.v  Poland-Chiii:)  and  Chester  Whi I e,  are 
not.  so  much  in  demand  any  more,  as  tin1 
vegetable  oils  interfere  too  much  in  the 
lard  market.  A  carcass  with  less  fat  and 
more  lean  meat,  is  wanted,  and  this  is 
"hat  Berkshires  produce.  The  'boars  are 
quiet  and  easy  to  handle,  the  sows  are 
good  mothers  and- raise  large  litters.  Hog 
business  in  general  lias  been  rather  slow” 
1ml  il  is  picking  up  a  little  again.  I  have 
recently  sold  five  herd  boars,  one  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Frelinghuysen.  Raritan  Valiev 

I  arms.  Somerville.  N.  .T. ;  one  to  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  New  Brunswick.  N.  ,T. ;  a 
grand  champion  and  first  prize  senior 

yearling  hoar  at  the  Trenton  Insterstate 
lair.  N.  J.,.  to  Crystal  Spring  Stock 

harm  Seelyvilie.  Pa.;  the  junior  cham- 

p-on  hoar  of  the  Trenton  fair  to  A.  C. 
Reeves.  Trenton,  N.  .T..  and  a  litter  mate 
(lie  latter  to  Tarrymooro.  Farms 
\\  rightstown.  Pa.  They  are  all  of  the 
very  best  blood  lines,  and  of  the  up-to- 
date.  lending  type.  rtciiarp  e.  wais 
|  New  Jersey. 

“Hothouse”  Lambs 

While  showing  m.v  butcher  your  New 
York  wholesale  quotations  this  morning, 

I  asked  him-  what  was  meant  by  “hot¬ 
house  lamb,”  as  quoted  by  you.  lie  did 
not  know;  never  heard  the  term  before. 
Will  you  enlighten  us  both?  u.  ir.  R, 

Cornwall-on-I  I udson,  N.  Y. 

I 

I  he  term  “hothouse”  Iamb,  as  formerly 
used,  meant  a  lamb  born  in  the  Fall  or 
early  Winter,  and  fed  and  generally  cared 
,  for  so  that  it  grew  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  .  Some  of  these  lambs  were  kept  in 
artificially  heated  buildings  during  cold 
weather,  lienee  the  term  “hothouse.”  but 
this  was  not  the  general  custom.  Any 
quarters  that  could  he  kept  reasonably 
warm  were  suitable. 

Of  late  years  the  term  “hothouse”  has 
hetm  applied  to  any  lamb  so  handled  that 
it  grew  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  stock. 
These  lambs  are  commonly  marketed 
when  weighing  from  30  to  33  lbs.  Various 
markets  have  their  own  notions  about 
these  lambs,  but  in  general  they  must  he 
fat.  so  that  they  do  not  feel  bony  on  the 
hack  or  hips,  and  show  kidneys  covered 
with  fat  when  opened. 


Hog  Scalding 

On  page  1214  K.  J.  S.  gives  185  de¬ 
grees  as  correct  heat  for  scalding  hogs, 
which  T  find  from  experience  is  20  de¬ 
grees  too  high  for  safe  work.  With  water 
133  degrees  either  end  can  be  scalded 
first  and  other  end  immediately  put  in 
and  the  scalded  end  can  he  mostly  cleaned 
while  the  other  is  scalding,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  setting  the  hair  at  that  heat, 
hut  it  is  high  enough  to  do  a  good  job,  a 
little  slower  than  185  degrees,  but  safer 
for  most  people.  A  thermometer  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  tell  the  heat.  The  heat  can  he  kept 
up  to  that  point  very  easily  with  heated 
irons,  sir-’  as  old  plowshares  hunched  to¬ 
gether.  In  this  section  the  water  is  heat¬ 
ed  entirely  that  way,  as  we  butcher  out¬ 
side. 

To  get  large  hogs  to  the  gambrel  pole 
a  rig  like  sketch  makes  it  very  easy.  Flave 


Meal  from  a  Wounded  Animal 

T  was  compelled  to  kill  a  voting  cow 
t  hat  broke  her  leg.  I  sold  ha  if  tin*  cow. 
the  other  half  I  salted  down,  7  lbs.  of 
salt  per  100  lbs.  of  meat,  and  then  poured 
over  the  same  six  gallons  of  water  into 
which  I  had  dissolved  (i  lbs.  of  salt.  1 
lbs.  granulated  sugar  and  1  14  ounces  salt¬ 
peter.  Afh'r  five  or  six  days  the  brine 
started  to  ferment.  I  emptied  out  the 
brine,  washed  every  piece  of  meat  and 
repeated  the  process  of  salting  and  brine. 
It  has  not  fermented  since.  Meat  is  cov- 
ered  by  at  least  1  in.  of  brine.  Brine  is 
now  covered  with  moldy  substance.  I 
removed  a  piece  of  meat  yesterday,  and 
after  parboiling  emptied  the  liquid,  it 
being  too  salty,  then  stirred  the  meat,  hut 
I  noticed  a  sour  flavor.  What  can  lie 
the  cause,  and  would  you  consider  It  un¬ 
fit  to  consume?  I  intended  smoking  the 
meat  later.  F  F  „ 

Your  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
meat,  used  in  curing  was  taken  from  an 
animal  that  had  previously  been  injured 
and  no  doubt  had  reached  a  feverish  state 
before  it  was  slaughtered.  This,  added  to 
the  fact,  that  the  animal  was  slaughtered 
in  warm  weather  and  probably  under 
farm  conditions,  where  it  was  impossible 
to  remove  the  animal  heat  entirely  from 
the  carcass  before  curing,  caused  the 
meat  to  spoil  in  the  pickle. 

Injured  animals  may  be  used  for  meat 
if  slaughtered  before  a  condition  of  fever 
sets  >:i.  This  usually  takes  place  within 
six  hours  from  the  lime  of  injury.  When 
an  animal  is  injured  and  must.’ he  killed 
it  should  be  stunned  and  bled  as  soon 
after  the  injury  as  possible.  After  dress¬ 
ing  in  the  regular  manner  if  should  be 
horoughly  cooled,  and  if  the  meat  is  to 
be  cured  it;  will  he  best  not  to  put  any 
of  tht>  meat  near  the  seat  of  the  injury 
into  the  pickle. 

In  the  case  of  corned  beef,  which  is  put 
down  in  a  brine  such  as  that  described 
except  that  a  considerably  smaller  amount 
of  salt  may  he  used,  the  meat  should  be 
kept  m  the  brine  until  used,  being  taken 
rtut  piece  at  a  time  as  required.  Should 
the  brine  at  any  time  begin  to  ferment, 
mold  or  become  ropy,  it.  should  he  poured 
oil  at.  once,  the  meat,  thoroughly  washed 
in  cofil  water  and  the  jars  scalded  after 
which  a  fresh  brine  that  has  been’  made 
with  hot  water  and  thoroughly  cooled 
before  using  may  be  poured  over  the  meat 
Corned  beef  must  be  closely  watched,  as 
it  will  become  tainted  within  a  verv  short 
time  after  any  one  of  these  changes  be¬ 
gins  to  take  place. 

This  meat  is  without  question  unfit  to 
eat  and  may  cause  serious  illness  if  nnv 
great  amount  of  it  is  eaten.  If  the  cor¬ 
respondent  desired  to  make  dried  beef,  as 
would  s-cm  to  be  the  case,  it  would  he 
best  not  to  place  the  meat  in  a  brine,  but 
to  use  the  following  dry  curing  method, 
which  will  he  found  entirely  satisfactory; 

Dried  beef  is  usually  made  from  the 
round,  although  any  heavily  muscled  part 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  inside 
of  the  round  makes  the  tenderest  meat. 
In  cutting  meat  for  dried  beef  the  muscles 
should  be  separated  into  their  natural 
divisions.  When  cured  and  smoked  in 
this  way  they  can  he  sliced  across  the 
grain,  ar.d  the  meat  is  much  tenderer 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  A  jar 
or  a  barrel  is  the  best  receptacle  in  which 
to  pack  the  meat  when  curing  it.  To 
each  100  lbs.  of  vvell-cooled  beef  weigh 
out  (»  lbs.  of  fine  salt,  3  lbs.  rtf  granulated 
or  brown  sugar  and  two  ounces  of  salt¬ 
peter.  Mix  these  thoroughly,  without  wet¬ 
ting,.  and  divide  the  mixture  into  three 
portions.  Set  two  portions  away  for 
future  use  and  rub  the  other  portion  into 
the  meat.  Pack  the  meat  in  the  jar  and 
leave  it  for  three  days.  At  the  end  of 
the  three  days,  take  the  meat  from  the 
jar,  hut  leave  in  the  jar  the  syrup  that 
has  formed.  Rub  the  meat  with  another 
portioyi  of  the  mixture,  repack  it.  and 
'cave  it  for  three  days.  Remove  from  the 
syrup,  rub  it  with  the  last  portion  of  the 
mixture  and  repack  it  in  the  syrup  in  the 
jar.  After  three  days  remove  the  meat 
and  hang  if  in  the  smokehouse,  where  it 
should  he  smoked  until  it  is  dry.  It 
should  thru  he  kept  in  a  dry  place  until 
it  is  used.  .  The  longer  it  is  smoked  and 
the  drier  it  is  kept,  the  longer  it  will 
remain  good.  k.  s. 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

November  21-23 — American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

November  24-26 — Third  annual  exhi¬ 
bition,  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Jersey,  Odd  Fellows’ 
Hall,  Westwood,  N.  J.  John  Mulcahey, 
secretary. 

November  26  -  December  3  —  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

November  29  -  December  3  —  Newark 
Poultry  Show,  First  Regiment  Armory, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

December  1 — National  Dairy  Council. 
Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

December  6-8 — New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  forty-seventh  annual 
meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

December  6-9  —  Springfield  Poultry 
Club,  annual  exhibition,  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium.  Springfield,  Mass. 

December  7-9  —  American  Pomological 
Society,  thirty-eighth  annual  convention, 
Toledo,  O. 

January  10-12,  1922  —  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  annual  meeting, 
Murphy  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

January  11-13 — New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

February,  22-24  —  Eastern  Meeting 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council  will  be  held  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  Thursday,  De¬ 
cember  1,  at  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  dairy 
industry  will  come  before  this,  meeting. 
All  members  of  the  National  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present 
at  this  meeting. 


PURIFINE"  FEEDING 

OLASSE 

Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Colebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

IVrife  for  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO.,  1633  Willow  Avc.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


|  SWINE  j 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Yearling  sows  that  have  raised  litters  this  fall,  re- 
bred  ty.our  best  herd  boars  for  early  spring  farrow, 
$50  to  $100.  Unrelated  service  boars,  940  to  $7  5. 
Close  kin  to  the  leading  winners  at  the  largest  shows 
this  fail.  H  C.  8  H.  B  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee  N  Y. 


Flintstone  Berkshires 

Berkshire  pigs  make  good  feeders.  Send 
your  order  now  for  boar  or  sow  pigs  of 
fall  farrow.  Also  feeder  pigs  for  sale. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  -  Dalton,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRE  of  Size  and  Quality 

Service  hoars,  boar  pigs,  bred  and  open  gilts  of  the 
leading  type.  Wood  show  record.  Cholera  immune. 
Richard  E.  Wais  -  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  bows  and  Gilts  (Kali 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’g  Superb, 
256338,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  216254.  For  price 
address  J.  E.  WATSON,  1’rop.,  51  nr  Module,  Conn. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1395. 

INCUBATORS  wanted;  Trairle  State  or  Buffalo, 
large  size;  good  condition.  E.  B.  GRIFFITHS, 
Addison,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — New  buffalo  robe,  whole  skin,  In¬ 
dian  tan,  <50  by  72;  never  used;  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  price  $100.  JOHN  DAWES,  R.  1, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 3,000-egg  capacity  Newtown  incu¬ 
bator;  latest  model;  this  Incubator  is  In  A1 
hatching  condition;  crated,  ready  for  shipment; 
price  $475  f.  o.  1).  LONG  ISLAND  HATCH¬ 
ERIES,  INC.,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS — Send  $1  for  six  small  jars 
of  jam  in  pretty  holly  box,  or  a  quarter  for 
single  jar  in  Christinas  Imx.  HICKORY  HILL 
JAM  KITCHEN,  Essex,  N.  Y. 

MARYLAND  OYSTERS— Right  from  the  shell  to 
your  table  in  a  few  hours;  strictly  fresh,  fat, 
Juicy,  luscious,  rich  and  rare.  Are  they  good? 
Oil,  boy!  “Yon’ll  say  so!”  Present  prices:  y2 
gal.,  best  grade,  $1.40;  medium,  $1.30;  gal., 
$2.55  to  $2.25;  5  gal.  lots,  $2.40  to  $2.15;  all 
prepaid,  parcel  post  or  express.  WILLIAM 
LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — One-man  folding  sawing  machine; 

used  week;  price  $15.00.  H.  T.  RAYNER, 
Salisbury,  Md. 

DELCO  LIGHTING — Twenty  ampere  plant;  but¬ 
ton  starting  and  self-stopping;  burns  kero¬ 
sene;  very  good  condition;  getting  outs’de  power; 
$350.  WILLIAM  HUG1IAN,  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 3,600-egg  Candee  incubator;  cheap 
for  quick  sale;  A-l  condition;  used  only  two 
seasons;  equipped  with  ideal  thermostat  and 
turning  trays.  JAMES  WHETSEL,  It.  2,  Vine- 
land,  N.  ,T. 

FRESH  old  style  hop  yeast  cakes;  keep  perfectly 
six  months;  send  30c  money  order  for  large 
supply  and  surprise  your  family  with  your  bread. 
MISS  H.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six,  Mo. 

WANTED — 390-egg  sand  tray  Prairie  State  In¬ 
cubators.  F.  O.  WALDRON,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Cyphers  incubator,  1,000  capacity; 

also  Bradley  corn  planter,  with  attachments, 
double  row  cultivator;  state  price.  G.  GENOVA, 
Route  2,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my  show 
stock.  (We  won  twenty  five  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
prizes*tn  three  shows  this  fall.)  Ten  brood  and  show 
mares  weighing  one  ton  each,  20  Stallions  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  I  will  arrange  to  place  one  there. 
My  stock  will  please  von.  Terms  arranged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
|  159  Pearl  Street  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— W ELL  MATQHED  TEAM 

(dapple  gray)  eight  and  nine  years  old  ;  weight,  2,600. 
Would  trade  for  light  truck.  C.  S.  UN  ORDER.  Caltkill.  N.  T. 

Shetland  Ponies 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  8 

EXCHANGI?r  A  BLACK  JACK 

with  fawn  points,  stands  fifteen  and  one-halt  hand* 
high,  standard  bred,  right  in  every  wav.  What  have  you 
to  offer  for  him  ?  W000NUTT  STOCK  FIRM,  Boston  Pornors,  N.YJ 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

We  Will  Give  the  Use  of  a  Nicely  Bred 
Registered  Holstein  or  Ayrshire  BullGalf  ffr17 

3  years  to  any  responsible  farmer.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  LIVE  STOCK  IMPROVEMENT  CO..  Charlton.  Mass. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


For  Sale — Large  Type  Berkshires 

One  No.  1  service  boar,  born  in  March,  1921,  Also 
August  and  September  sow  pigs,  Harpendings’ 
Highwood  breeding.  E.  A.  WHITFORD,  AdamsCenter.N.Y. 


Sli»dy  JSiolo  BERKSHIRE 

l’igs,  8  weeks  old,  #12.  Sows,  7  months,  $!{t>.  Service 
boars,  $115  and  $»!<>.  lb  edisou  s,  $75.  \Vo  ship  C.  O.  D. 
K.  G.  FISHER  -  Hamilton,  New  York 


Bream  Bred  Berkshires 

to  sell.  Write  your  -wants.  JNO.  C.  BREAM,  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  Pi. 


BERKSHIRES.  Big  type  sows,  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 
All  stock  guaranteed.  PATMOOIt  FA  KM  8,  llartiield.  N.Y. 


Berkshire  PIjjh.  Breeders  and  feeders.  Fine  quality. 
Low  prices.  CLO V ERD ALE  FARM,  Charlotte,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— 1 00  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

6  weeks.  $3  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Unshorn,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Largest  and  oldest  herd  in  the  East- 
Write  for  prices  on  what  you  want. 
VICTOR  FARMS 

Bellevale  New  York 


F  A  N  C  Y  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed-' 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469.  Hummelstown.  Pa. 


Fishers  Island  Farms  Incorporated 

BREEDS  REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  AND  OUROC-JERSEY  RIGS 

Wo  have  two  and  four-mos.  pigs,  bred  bows  and  service 
boars  to  8cll.  C.  1>.  Whitman,  Farmer,  Fisher*  Island,  N.Y# 


O.  I.  C.  Pigs  porcrt°le<1 

Either  sex.  Registered.  WHO  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  A.  T.  Blount  &  Son,  Lacona,  N.Y, 


O.  I.  C.  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

$8  end  $10  each  prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 

GKO.  r.  GRIFl'lE  It.  1>.  8  Ncwvlllc,  1*«. 


n  fi  |  n  i  140  head  of  big  fancy  typo  boars,  bred 
rtcg.U.I.U.  S  gilts  and  pigs  priced  very  low  and 
shipped  on  approval.  V.  E.  CASS  El,,  Hcrshey,  l*u. 


Reg.  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

of  McGhord-Pathfinder  strain.  The  kind  that 
weighs  150-200  lbs.  each  at  5!4  months,  6  weeks  old, 
910  each;  8  weeks  old,  91a  each.  LAKE  VIEW 
FARM,  Newton,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


Big  Type  Durocs  SENSATION  BREEDING 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Special— A  few 
choico  service  boars.  G08EL  FARMS.  Annandale,  N  J. 


Duroc  Jerseys— Orion-Cherry  King  Breeding 

Open  gilts  and  young  boars  ready  for  eervice.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Kurl  l>.  Shiner,  l).n- Moor-farm,  Tonnmla,  I’m. 


DUROCS 


Sensation,  Orion  and  Taxpayer 
Breeding.  All  ages  l’or  snle. 


F.  M.  PATTINGTON  &  SON,  Merrifleld,  N.Y. 


ECAMPSHIRES.  Thebacon^^  T9 Sftfca. 

type  bog,  fast  grower.  Much  appreciated '^■9  JbhIkw 
by  packers.  Free  Cir.  Guernsey  Cattle.  -JS39  JQBy 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  -■-»  .WNSJ Pf 

Bird-In-Hand.  Pa.  •  Box  R 


Hampshire  Boars  j.  m.  fauss1vo1ut1i>w‘cl,b,,  n.  y. 


POL  AND-CHIN  AS  W 

The  kind  that  gain  2  lbs.  and  more  a  day.  8  and  10- 
wks.-old  pigs,  weighing  50  and  75  lbs.  1  Boar  at  8 
mos.,  weight  325  lbs.  PETER  DUNWALD  A  SONS,  Rio,  N  T 


GOATS 

__ _ _  ’ 

For* Sale-14:  GOATSSK 

the  lot.  Write  J.  W.  KENT,  126  S.  4th  8t.,  (Dean,  Hew  York 


Foil  SALE— Handsome  White,  Ij.Saanen ;  Y,  Togg.  Buck, 
8  mos.  old,  $15.  'Doe  kj  Nubian,  Yt  Maltese,  3  mos.  old, 
$15.  Both  for  $15.  DONAlO  DAVIDSON,  lot  654.  Mamartntck,  N.T. 


GUERNSEYS 

OWNERS  OF 

GUERNSEYS 

are  able  to  obtain  a  substan-  1 
tial  market  premium  for  their 
milk,  cream  and  butter  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unequalled  flav-  1 
or,  color  and  quality  of  the 
Guernsey  product. 

Get  Guernseys.  Write  for  infor-  I 
mat  ion  and  booklets  about 
the  breed 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R-18  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

SriLUAL  Uf  f  EK 

OF 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  are  offering  for  Hale  two  registered  bulls  ready 
for  service  from  A.  K.  stock  on  both  sides  for  SI  frO 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  bulls  from  six  to  nine 
months  old  for  $100  Each.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Ileal  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 

Walter  S.  Kerr*  Mgr.  (  ohasset.  Mass. 

STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

I*.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  llulllxton.  Mush. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 
FARM 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Being  overstocked,  am  offering:  for  sale  pome  exception¬ 
ally  fine  registered  heifers,  from  tubei  culm  tested  stocic. 

Paul  M.  Howe  -  Cunundulgiin,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


Black  and 4  OR 
Whites 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1U00  to  1300  lbs  ;  some  an-  fresh,  balance 
from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best  we  want 
your  business.  And  we  can  please  you.  We  buy  and  sell 
continually  and  have  125  to  select  from. 

F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Ten  Perfect  Reg.  Holsteins 

2-year  old.  Due  to  freshen  this  fall  and  winter. 
Ormsby  breeding.  CHAN.  A.  HO \V EI.L,  Howells 
Oranye  Co.,  N.  T.  70  miles  west  N.  Y.  C.  Erie  R.  K. 


1 2  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers-12 

One  to  three  years  of  *vge;  choicely  hr ed.  line  individuals. 
All  bred  but  two;  seme  springing.  One  or  the  lot.  Pin  ed 
to  sell.  Chance  t<>  make  some  change. 

F.H.  RIVENBURGH,  Prop.  ELITE  STOCK  FARjtf .  Munnsville.N  Y 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  fokk!ale 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  DA|RY  FARMS-  22  s.  32d  SI.,  Phil..,  P». 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  servioeablo  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

BULL  CALVES 

out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawlino.  N.  Y 


Registered  (Spot  Farm)  Holsteins  months  oid.  2.0 

cousand  10  hulls.  JOHN  V.  REA O AN,  Tully,  N. Y . 


Hoisteln-Friesian  llelfer  and  Hull  Calves.  Pure  bred  register 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  indiviuuais  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FI  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co..  N.Y 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

German  Shepherd  oi°dlelngli’shasheepheros 

Trained  dogs.  Brood 
Matrons,  Purs,  ".end  10o  for  large  instructive  list. 

NINILNA  COLLI  II  KENNELS,  VV.  It.  Watson, 
.Mgr.,  IIuk  1745,  .Macon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakland.  Iona 


DOGS— COLLIES— Handsome  Scotch  Collies 

4  months  old.  Pure  Blood.  915—920—925. 
White  and  Golden  and  Buff  Colored. 

BATES  BLUE  RIBBON  RABBITRY  -  Sag  Harbor.  N  Y 


Registered  guernsey  bull— Golden  secret  strain. 

C'alved,  October,  1919.  Guaranteed  breeder.  Price 
for  immediate  sale,  $150.  L.  w.  TAILOR,  Millerfon.  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE—  Guernsey  Bull  No.  56621 

Branford  Raymond  May  King.  Sire,  Florliiim  May 
King  (30935).  H  on,  Kockinghnm’R  Straw  berry  (46511) 
Born  May  10,  1918.  CHARLEI  FURTHMANN,  Harrison,  A.  Y 


PEDI-  Main  Alrorlolo  for  sale.  3  mos.  old.  Richly  bred. 
GREED  HI dlB  AH  eUdlc  splendid  individual.  Right  in  every 
pariieular.  Price,  $25.  KKF.Ii  I..  TII’TOM,  Jrwnt  City,  Conn. 

AIREDALES  oil  approval.  C0HASSET  KENNELS.  Danielson  Conn. 


ForSale-PolicePuppies 


Sired  by  an •  i m ported  dog. 
MF.AD  AMKNIa,  N.  Y. 


Florham  Farm— For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  ns  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRE  33ARGAIN 

Get  particulars  about  our  generous  offer  on  bull 
calves.  Herd  passed  two  annual  tuberculin  tests 
with  no  reactors.  Accredited  herd  plan.  Our  prices 
on  heifers  and  cows  are  very  reasonable. 

CItEST MONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


MIL.KING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  pose1  SOS 

for  milk  anti  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wsshingtonville,  N.  I. 


FERRETS  any  Quantity 

TRIMMAl/M  PET  SHOP.  Stamp  for  reply. 

280  West  Main  Street  -  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


For  bunting  and  killing  rats.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  and  price  list  free. 

IjKVI  FARNNWOltTII.  New  London,  Ohio 


SHEEP 


Large  Rambouillet  Rams  rams  and  ram  lambs,  with 

size.  Ewes  bred.  lirnKRTC.  IIKAKDSI.KY,  Montour  Kulls.N.Y. 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOW N  EWES  and  Ham 

Lambs.  Keg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ram  l.ambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  GLADSTONE,  N.  .1 


For  sale— Reg.  h  umpnhlrc  Sheep—  Hams  «V  I. we*. 

At  all  times.  THOMAS  1IAHLKTT,  Hall,  New  York 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  I  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  and  2  years  old.  Wooled  to 
nose.  Bargains.  LK ROY  C,  HOW'KH,  LudlosTlIle,  N.  T. 


For  Sale 


Keg.  IIAMPSIIIRK  KlllCEl 

EWKS.  Apply  OPIlIlt  FARM. 


I*.  It  AM  8  and 
Ptirrh.nr,  N.  Y. 


One:  8  H  O  RTIIORY  BULL.  Born  Nov.  18,  1918. 

White  in  color.  Prince  Albert  3rd.  Priced  reasonable 
for  quick  sale.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  A.  0.  BATES,  Rushville,  N.  T. 


Maple  Lawn  Milking  Shorthorns 

All  out  of  goodmilkingdams.  W.  W.  ODIITIK,  llllton,  N.Y 


Foil  SALE—  Hull  Calves  from  good  milking  Shorthorn 
dams.  J.  E.  BEEDLE  -  Rhockport,  New  York 


ocn  Prods  Ciuosa,!'0  r,‘w  registered  Shropshire*  for 

43U  UldUB  CWB3  sale.  THE  ORCHARDS,  8enniiigton.  Vtrm.nl 

Registered  Hliropslilre  YEARLING  RAMS  at  820. 

n  Good  stock.  FRED  VAN  VI.KET,  Lodi,  New  York 


30  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes 

STEVENS  ItROS. 


6  ewe  lambs  and  one 
2-year-old  Kant,  9570- 
Wilson,  New  York 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deq(t '  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  20,  1  9zl 


BATAVIA  TIRES-Direct  to  you 

“  The  tires  that  can  stand  winter  ruts  and  weather  ” 

THE  GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT— BARRING  NONE 

Our  specialty— Oversize  30x3£  CORDS 

Correct  size  for:  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chevrolet,  Dort,  Overland— ’20- ’21 
Adjustment  basis — 12,000  miles 
RUD  SEAL  FABRICS.  Adjustment  basis — 5,000  miles 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 


9-21  ROBERTSON  STREET 


Tire  makers  for 
IS  years 


BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

Reference  : 
First  Natl.  Bank 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Shipping  Charges  collect  on  Cords 
prepaid  on  Fabrics 


Style 

PRICE 

FABRIC 

CORD 

28  x  3 

Clin 

$  7.50 

30  x  3 

** 

— 

8.00 

30  x  3'/2 

«« 

— 

9.50 

15.00 

32  x  3'/2 

4< 

SS 

12.50 

34  x  V/z 

«« 

ss 

13.50 

31x4 

it 

— 

14.50 

32  x  4 

_ 

ss 

15.50 

29,00 

33  x  4 

Clin 

ss 

16.50 

30.00 

34  x  4 

— 

ss 

17.50 

31.00 

35  x  4 

— 

ss 

18.50 

36  x  4 

Clin 

ss 

20  00 

32  x  4'/2 

33  x  4'/2 

ss 

ss 

23.00 

25.00 

34  x  4'/2 

— 

ss 

27.50 

35  x  4'/2 

— 

ss 

28.50 

36  x  4 '/2 

— 

ss 

29.00 

37  x  4'/2 

QD 

_ 

29.50 

35  x  5 

QD 

ss 

30.00 

45.00 

37  x  5 

QD 

ss 

34.50 

Attention  Ford  Owners! 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY  WE  OFFER 
a  complete  set,  of  RADIATOR  and  HOOD 

Covers,  made  of  32-oz.  rubberoid,  at  the  special 
price  of  $2.75  per  set.  Also  floor  rugs,  mats, 
slip  covers,  tops,  rear  and  side  curtains,  at 
prices  that  will  interest  you.  Our  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  with  samples  and  prices  sent  upon  request. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

BROOKLYN  SALES  COMPANY 

30  Hart  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Note— We  can  also  furnish  radiator  covers  for  all 
makes  of  cars,  at  attractive  prices. 

"WE  FURNISH  EVERYTHING  BUT  THE  HAMMER" 


CAOKI  Afl.fi erne  ftood  ■oil,  11-room  house,  barn, 
r  ft  If  III  ™  poultry  houses,  etc.,  main 

road,  near  Bclmar,  0 i.tiOO.  (i-ttci  e farm, good 
buildings,  near  Belmar.  sa,?,»0.  Particulars  address 

SAMUEL  U.  COOKE  Route  2  Belmar,  N.  J. 

New  York  State  SfcWfcffte 

■ -  Send  for  late  census  re¬ 

ports.  Address  F.  J.  CARR,  Bureau  of  Farm  Settle¬ 
ment,  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Albany,  N.Y. 

Buy  a  Virginia  Farm  Now 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  farm 
in  Virginia 

Prices  are  reasonable.  You  can  grow  fine  crops 
of  corn— all  grain  and  grass  crops.  Types  of  soil 
especially  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  live  stock  and  dairying  unexcelled.  Vir¬ 
ginia  offers  more  advantages  to  the  farmer  than 
any  other  state — variety  of  soil,  mild  winters,  long 
growing  season.  Why  farm  where  you  can  grow 
only  two  or  three  crops  and  be  far  away  from 
good  market,  when  you  can  grow  a  variety  of 
crops  in  Virginia  and  be  near  the  great  consuming 
markets?  The  healthiest  climate  in  America,  free 
from  disastrous  storms.  Write  now  for  Hand 
Book,  Maps,  etc. 

G.  W.  KOINER,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Richmond,  Va. 


made  and  aolj  but  one. 

Write  for  Cut  Price  Circular!  I 

See  how  our  new  low  prices  are  a  rood  fair  I 
exchange  for  present  prices  of  grain  and  live  I 
stock.  Your  dollars  go  twice  as  far.  90  days'  I 
trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Cash  or  Easy  I 
payment.  Write  today. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 
THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Box  273 1  Waterloo,  Iowa 


This  Log  Saw 


mmm  mmmmmry, 

50  A  dependable 


Quick 


Alfalfa-Dairy  Farms  for  Sale  at  Bargain  Prices 

6G  acres,  $.'{000.  $1500  down,  good  buildings,  tools,  excellent 
water. 

42  acres,  $3000,  $1500  down,  $100  yearly.  14  acres  alfalfa 
timber  lot.  * 

100  acres,  $5000,  $2000  down,  includes  stock  and  tools. 

4fi  acres,  $1900,  half  down,  level  land,  alfalfa, 

166  acres,  $5000,  $2000  down,  $100  yearly,  large  bulldings- 
money  maker. 

118  acres,  $8500,  half  down,  state  road,  fertile  level  land. 

Get  full  list  before  buying 

6E«,  It.  CROSS,  S6  Scnecu  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is— 234 
pages  of  the  best  ofthe 
Hope  Farm  Man’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Price  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333  YV.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Cuts 
Size  Log 

mmm  Same  Rig  Sates 
Down  Trees.  By  order¬ 
ing  Tree  Saw  parts, at  small 
cost  extra.  Log  Saw  makes 
complete  Tree  Saw.  Write 
for  Saw  Catalog.  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE 


1890  Oakland  Ave.,  - 
1890  Empire  Bldg., 


fast  cutting  Log 
Saw  at  the  right  l 
price.  Powerful " 

4-cycle  engine ' 
with  two  fly¬ 
wheels  gives 
steady  power,  sawing 
logs  or  trees,  or  * 
belt  work.  Lever  j 
Control.  Force  , 
Feed. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  I’a. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  It’S  KING  OF  THIS  WOODS.  Safes  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  HUSK  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  III! 


Inoculated  Sulphur 

Its  Value  and  Uses  for  Agricultural  Purposes 


Part  IV 


The  effectiveness  of  the  treatment  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  figures  given  in  Table  V.  Of 
the  total  yield  of  about  850  bushels  per 
acre  64.0  per  cent  were  scabby.  Where 
400  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  acre  were  used 
only  29.4  per  cent  were  scabby,  and  where 
000  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  acre  was  applied 
19.4  per  cent  were  scabby.  The  unsalable 
scabby  potatoes  were,  therefore,  reduced 
from  nearly  147  bushels  per  acre  to  about 
20  bushels  per  acre  where*  the  000-lb. 
application  was  made.  This  corresponds 


infesting  insects,  the  degree  of  acidity  to 
be  established  in  the  soil  is  relatively 
high.  Hence  in  this  case  applications  of 
4,000  to  5,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  inoculated 
sulphur  is  needed.  The  material  should 
bo  evenly  distributed  and  thoroughly 
worked  into  the  top  soil.  In  the  same 
manner  the  reclamation  of  black  alkali 
soils  will  call  for  applications  of  from 
—,000  to  ;>,000  lbs.  per  acre,  evenly  dis- 
tributed.  The  actual  amounts  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
reaction  of  the  soil,  indicating  the  least 
amount  of  sulphur  to  bo  employed.  In¬ 
formation  on  this  point  may  be  obtained 


Table  VI. 

Influence  of  Uninoculuted  and  Inoculated  Ralph  nr  on  Potato 


Reult  Control 


Total  Yield  Clean 
per  Acre  Tubers 
Treatment  Bushels  Per  Cent 

Check  .  195.0  _ 

000  lbs.  uninoculated  sul¬ 
phur  per  acre .  229.0  10.9 

000  lbs.  inoculated  sul¬ 
phur  per  acre .  249.4  40.9 


Sea  bb.v 
but 

Salable 


Unsal¬ 

able. 

Scabbv 


Per  Cent  Per  Cen  t 
95.0 


0.4 

37.7 

25.7 


51.4 

24.4 


Salable 

Bushels 

12.5 

111.0 

188.5 


Total 
Per  Cent 
Salable 
0.4 

48.0 

75.0 


DWAYCU1S! 

1  -PRICES  ON 

.Separators 

Our  labor  and  material  ^ 
prices  are  down. 

Coupled  with  blir  pro¬ 
duction  and  aelllnir  ^ 

1  direct  from  factory 
to  farm  make  possi¬ 
ble  these  new  low  i 

Sriced  Separators,  i 
rt  In  on  these 
NEW,  LOW  prices  I 
now.  Get  the 
LATEST  GALLO-1 
WAY  Down-to-the- 1 
Minute.  Lomr  -  lived," 
close-skimmlnfr  SeDa-^ 
rators  at  our  NEV 

.LOW  PRICES,  on  the  _ 

Ibasis  of  producing  ten  where  we  formerly  1 
’  olJt  ‘  1 


very  well  with  the  bydrogeu-ion  concen¬ 
tration  determinations  (expressed  ns  pTT 
values)  shown  in  the  last  column  of  Table 
V.  It  bears  out  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  other  experiments  in  New  Jersey 
and  elsewhere  that,  when  the  pH  value  of 
the  soil  is  reduced  to  5  or  less,  (lie  potato 
scab  fungus  ceases  to  be  troublesome. 
Investigations  now  in  progress  on  the 
control  of  sweet  potato  scurf  promise  to 
show  similar  results. 

In  a  similar  way  inoculated  sulphur 
proved  itself  superior  to  uninoculated 
sulphur  in  the  control  of  potato  scab. 
This  is  shown  in  the  data  reported  in 
Table  VI.  and  recording  experiments  car¬ 
ried  out  in  New  Jersey  in  the  season  of 
1920. 

The  experiments  in  question  were  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  portion  of  a  field  that  bad 
been  used  for  the  growing  of  potatoes  for 
a  number  of  years.  Conditions  became 
worse  from  year  to  year  until  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  so  scabby  as  to  be  practically 
100  per  cent  unsalable.  The  results 
show  that  where  COO  lbs.  of  inoculated 
sulphur  were  compared  with  the  same 
quantity  of  uninoculated  sulphur  the 
former  proved  to  be  much  superior.  The 
portion  of  the  field  where  no  sulphur  was 
used  produced  at  the  rate  of  only  12V£ 
bushels,  or  0.4  per  cent  of  salable  pota¬ 
toes  per  acre.  Six  hundred  pounds  of 
uninoculated  sulphur  increased  this  to  111 
bushels,  or  48.0  per  cent  of  salable  pota¬ 
toes  per  acre,  while  000  lbs.  of  inoculated 
sulphur  increased  the  amount  of  salable 
potatoes  to  188%  bushels,  or  93.6  per 
cent  per  acre.  Since  the  field  on  which 
the  experiment  was  carried  out  repre¬ 
sented  an  extreme  condition  of  infection 
by  the  potato  scab  fungus,  the  results 
secured  offer  strong  testimony  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  inoculated  sulphur  for  the 
control  of  potato  scab. 

Information  has  been  obtained  by  the 
New  Jersey  Station  concerning  the  best 
methods  of  using  sulphur  for  potato  scab 
control.  Theoretically  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  add  the  necessary  amount  of 
sulphur  to  the  fertilizer  so  that  all  of  it 
might  be  applied  at  planting  time  in  the 
row.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
the  use  of  sulphur  with  the  fertilizer  in 


station  of  the  par¬ 
tite  area  to  he  ro- 


from  the  experiment 
ticular  State  where 
claimed  is  located. 

Where  inoculated  sulphur  is  to  be  used 
for  supplying  sulphur  as  plant  food,  the 
applications  per  acre  would  he  relatively 
small,  namely,  100  to  200  lbs.  In  the 
case  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  some¬ 
what  larger  amounts  may  prove  profitable. 

Still  another  important  application  of 
sulphur  js  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in¬ 
jurious  insects  and  weeds  may  la*  con¬ 
trolled  or  entirely  eliminated  by  making 
the  soil  sufficiently  acid.  In  our  Southern 
States  and  in  other  regions  where  the 
V  inters  are  mild,  as  well  as  in  green¬ 
house  soils  everywhere,  much  damage  is 
caused  by  eel  worms  or  nematodes. 
These  enter  the  roots  of  plants  and  cause 
swellings  and  malformations  on  roots  and 
seriously  interfere  with  the  well-being  of 
the  plants.  Crop  yields  are  thereby  very 
much  reduced.  Nematodes  create,  for 
this  reason,  a  very  serious  problem  for 
the  planter  in  the  South  as  well  as  for 
the  grower  of  vegetables  in  forcing 
houses.  The  use  of  sulphur  in  sufficient 
quantities  promises  to  make  the  soil  suf¬ 
ficiently  acid  to  allow  of  the  elimination 
of  these  parasites.  Tf  the  soil  acidity 
thus  created  is  excessive,  it  can  be,  iit 
part  or  entirely,  neutralized  by  the  use 
of  lime.  Similarly  weeds,  particularly 
those  growing  along  roadsides,  in  gutters, 
on  tennis  courts,  etc.,  can  be  destroyed 
by  the  use  of  sufficient  quantities  of  sul¬ 
phur.  The  use  of  sulphur  also  promises 
to  offer  relief  from  parasites  of  turkeys 
and  poultry  where  poultry  runs  become 
infested  with  them. 


Ralph  u r  Penders  Other 
A  na  ilable 


Plant  Foods 


is  transformed 
sulphuric  acid 


The  fact  that  sulphur 
by  bacterial  action  into 
suggests  a  number  of  other  practical  ap¬ 
plications.  In  1915  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  undertook  to  determine 
whether  mixtures  of  sulphur  and  ground 
phosphate  rock,  if  kept  under  suitable 
conditions,  would  gradually  change  into 
acid  phosphate.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
sulphur  changed  by  bacteria  into  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  would  attack  the  phosphate 
rock  and  make  it  soluble.  This  actually 
occurred,  as  was  expected.  The  data  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  these  experiments  are  re¬ 
corded  in  several  papers  published  in 
“Soil  Science.”  Table  VII  contains  some 
of  the  data  in  question. 

It  will  he  observed  that  in  the  course 
of  20  weeks  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  phosphorus  in  the  phosphate  rock 
became  available  by  the  method  of  the 
official  agricultural  chemists.  The  golu- 


Rulph  nr  Oxidation 


Table  VII. 
and  the  Formation 
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pll  values .  4.1 

Available  Phos.  acid,  per 
cent . 
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Trade  Mark 


Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

all  other  kinds  of 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Write  for  price  list,  and 
shipping  tags.  Twenty-five 
years  in  business, 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

284  Bridrjo  St. MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y. 


Agents 


MAKE  A  DOM, Alt  AN  110 II II.  SELL  MENIH2T8 

ti  patent  patch  for  instunt ly  nicndinpf  leeks 

i  i  wnir«  t  StVl8  8l  Sample  p  a  c  k  a  pr  e  free. 

COLLL  1  IE  Ml’U.  CO.. Dept,  ton,  Aiiiaterduiu,  N.Y. 


pll  values  . 

Available  Phos.  acid,  per 

cent . 


the  row  does  not  give  good  results.  No 
uniform  amount  of  acidity  is  developed, 
since  the  sulphur  is  not  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  and  there  is  apparently  some  de¬ 
gree  of  incompatibility  between  the  sul¬ 
phur  and  certain  fertilizer  ingredients. 
Hence,  after  much  experimenting,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  best  results  may  be 
secured  by  distributing  the  sulphur  broad¬ 
cast  at  the  rate  of  300  to  000  lbs.  per 
acre  and  harrowing  the  material  thor¬ 
oughly  into  the  soil  some  time  before 
planting  the  potatoes.  Where  a  moderate 
amount  of  scab  exists  300  to  400  lbs.  pet- 
acre  should  be  sufficient.  Where  pota¬ 
toes  are  very  badly  scabbed  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  500  to  000  lbs.  per  acre  may  be 
necessary. 

For  the  destruction  of  weeds  and  soil- 
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05.0 
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bilily  of  the  phosphate  increased  as  the 
medium  became  more  acid  through  the 
oxidation  of  the  sulphur  by  sulphur-oxi¬ 
dizing  bacteria.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  acid  phosphate  can  be  made  on  a 
large  scale  by  mixing  sulphur,  phosphate 
rock,  and  keeping  the  mixtures  under 
suitable  conditions  as  to  moisture  and 
temperature.  Similar  results  have  been 
obtained  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  composting  sulphur  and  the  potash- 
bearing  mineral  glauconite,  found  3a 
practically  unlimited  quantities  in  the 
green  sands  of  New  Jersey.  Delaware. 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Tn  these  experi¬ 
ments  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  iu  the 
oxidation  of  sulphur  attacked  the  glau¬ 
conite  and  made  a  large  proportion  of 
(lie  potiish  water-soluble,  j.  a.  licman. 
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The  BLUE  RIBBON  ELECTRIC  MILKER 


(^Absolutely 

oNo 

Installation 


Carry  your  BUIE  RIBBON 
ELECTRIC  MILKER  into  the  b in 

AtUxh  cord,  to  any 
Electric  Light  SocRet 

Put  the 

Tfcat  Cup*  on  the  Cows 

-  that’s  all 


*The  Complete  Tlant 

is  on  the  Tail  Cover 

IL 


Only  $245 

F.O.B.Chicago 

for  this  double-unit  Blue  Ribbon 
Electric  Milker  complete  as  illus¬ 
trated — all  ready  to  attach  to 
your  electric  light  socket  and 
start  milking  in  a  minute.  There 
is  no  other  apparatus  needed — 
you  see  it  all  in  the  illustration. 
Can  be  operated  from  any  farm 
light  plant  or  central  station  current. 


At  Last  a  Portable  Electric  Milker 
Requiring  No  Installation 


A  milker  so  simple  and  compact  that  the  Complete  Plant  is  on  the  Pail  Cover! 
So  light  that  you  can  carry  the  whole  machine  with  one  hand!  Driven  by  the  ideal 
power — electricity!  In  short  an  electric  milker  thoroughly  practical  and  profitable  for 
every  farmer  with  cows  to  milk.  Just  carry  The  Blue  Ribbon  Electric  Milker  into 
your  barn,  plug  into  an  electric  light  socket  and  start  milking — all  in  a  minute’s  time. 


Electricity,  combined  with  over  thirty  years 
devoted  to  the  development  and  progress  of  me¬ 
chanical  milkers,  has  made  possible  this  ideal 
milker — The  Blue  Ribbon  Electric.  It  meets 
every  requirement  demanded  of  a  milker  in  daily 
service  on  the  farm.  We  have  yet  to  find  a 
farmer  who  does  not  say  of  The  Blue  Ribbon 
Electric  Milker,  “This  is  just  the  milker  I  want.” 

There  are  so  many  new  and  unusual  features 
about  The  Blue  Ribbon  Electric  Milker  that  the 
only  way  you  can  fully  appreciate  them  is  to 
see  this  machine  milking  your  own  covjs  in 
your  own  barn . 


Free  Demonstration  in  Your  Own  Barn 

Any  Blue  Ribbon  Electric  Dealer  is  authorized 
to  give  a  free  demonstration  without  obligation  to 
you.  After  you  have  milked  your  own  cows,  after 
you  have  tried  out  The  Blue  Ribbon  Electric 
Milker  for  yourself,  you  will  not  want  to  get 
along  without  it.  If  you  have  cows  to  milk, 
whether  you  have  electric  power  or  not,  ask  for 
a  free  demonstration  of  The  Blue  Ribbon  Elec¬ 
tric  Milker. 

Mail  the  coupon  now  and  arrange  for  a  free  demonstration 
in  your  own  ham.  Do  it  right  now  before  it  slips  your  mind. 

ELECTRIC  MILKER  CORPORATION 

709  Tower  Building  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Fred  Stebeti  finding  out 
for  himself  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  The  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Electric  Milker. 
Here  he  is  having  a 
good  time  doing  two 
men’s  work.  Drawn 
from  actual  photo. 


I 


COUPON  40 


-1 


Electric  Milker  Corporation 
709  Tower  Building,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  the  Blue  Ribbon  Electric  Milker  Booklet.  Q 
I  want  a  free  trial  of  The  Blue  Ribbon  Electric  Milker 
without  any  obligation.  Q 


Name 


R.  F.  D. . 


Town . State 


Your  cows  can  be 
milked  like  this.  The 
electric  cord  is  the  only 
"installation"  and  it 
is  supplied  with  the 
milker.  See  your  dealer. 
Try  this  on  your  OWN 
cows.  No  cost,  no  obli¬ 
gation. 
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BIG  Money 
for  Your 
Furs 


Ml 


SHUBERT 


WE  are  paying  extremely  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of  fur-bearers 
—we  want  all  the  raw  furs  you  can  get  and  want  ’em  quick. 
Whether  you  have  only  one  skin  or  a  large  collection,  ship  direct  to 
“SHUBERT”— TODAY.  YOU  will  get  big  money  and  get  it  quick. 
W  e  have  more  than  thirty-eight  years’experience  satisfying  fur  ship¬ 
pers  all  over  North  America  and  know  how  to  give  real  satisfaction. 

Highest  Prices — You  will  be  paid  the 
highest  price  the  market  will  justify— 
not  on  one  skin  or  a  few  skins — but  on 
each  and  every  skin  you  ship  us. 

Speedy  Returns — We  aim  to  mail  you 
check  same  day  furs  are  received.  We 
have  many  letters  in  our  files  from  fur 
shippers  who  say  “SHUBERT’returns 
are  the  promptest  in  the  world. 


Honest  Grading — Every  skin  you  ship 
us  will  be  graded  carefully  and  correct- 
lyby  anexpert — accordingtothe  qual¬ 
ity,  color  and  condition  of  the  fur  and 
size  of  the  skin. 

No  Risk — You  take  no  risk  whatever 
when  you  ship  your  furs  to  “SHU¬ 
BERT”— “THE  SHUBERT  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE”  protects  you  absolutely. 
We've  got  to  satisfy  you  and  we  will. 


Don’t  delay  another  minute.  Quick  action  means  big  money  for 
you.  Ship  now  while  prices  are  high. 

TRY  “SHUBERT”— TODAY 


i 


SHIP  ALL  YOUR  FURS  DIRECT  TO 

A.  B.  SHUBERT  * 

The  Largest  House  in  the  World  Dealing  Exclusively  in 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

25-27  W.  Austin  Ave.  Dept. El  Chicago  U.  S.  A. 


Trappers 
We  want  your  RAW  Furs 

We  will  pay  highest  prices 

Write  for  our  Price  List, 
also  free  Trappers’  Guide 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

MAURICE  ROSENSTIEL,  Proprietor 

107  West  26th  Street  -  New  York 


Ship  Your  Raw/ 


Ship  Us  All  YOUR  FURS 

with  the  Reading  Raw  Fur  House  of  Vermont.  Write 
for  price  list.  STANNARD-KAPLIN  FUR  CO.,  F»ir  H«ven,  Vermont 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

all 
of 


covering 
branches 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Confidence 


You  can  ship  to  us  in  perfect 
confidence,  for  we  have  been 
established  for  over  UO  years.  During  this  long 
period  we  have  established  a  reputation  for 
fair  dealing.  Our  records  show  that  a  large 
number  of  trappers  have  shipped  their  entire 
catcli  to  us  for  many  years  and 
not  a  single  one  lias  registered  a 
complaint.  You,  too,  will  be  sat¬ 
isfied  if  you  will  only  do  your 
bit  by  trying  us  with  perhaps  a 
small  shipment  at  first.  At  least 
write  for  our  price  list  of  up-to- 
the-minute  quotations  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  other  houses.  Then  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  our  experience  in  grading  will  ho 
of  direct  benefit  to  you.  Wo  guarantee  you  will 
be  entirely  satisfied  or  we  will  return 
your  pelts.  Write  today  beforo  you  forget, 


gPWN^obel  inc 


2  2  *W2  7  thStNeW  YoTKCity 

FRANK  J.  MULLER  CO. 

have  had  24  years’  experience  hand¬ 
ling  direct  shipments  of 

RAW  FURS 

That  is  why.  you  will  get  more  money 
for  your  Furs 

“  Write  for  Price  List  now  ” 

150  West  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SKUNK 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  staple  furs— Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ¬ 
ing  Silver  and  Gross  Fox, 
Fisher 


ss 

Est, 


x, 

1870. 


Marten,  etc. 

Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 

M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dept.  29 


fDH>Shin  i0  US 

JIM 


[Guarantee 

We  guarantee  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  our  check, 
or  we  will  ship  back  your 


Bill.  1  r 

Every  trapper  knows  that  the  place  to  f  furs 

get  highest  prices  is  where  they  have  I - 

experts  assorting  and  grading.  The  fact  that  I  grade  every  skin 
personally  assures  you  of  getting  every  cent  your  catch  is 
worth.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it,  but  ship  a  small  lot  at  first  and 
be  convinced.  You  take  no  risk,  for  my  iron  clad  guarantee 
protects  you. 


My  new  price  list  contains  up-to-Mie-minute  quotations, 
a  copy  now,  before  yon  forget.  A  postal  card  will  do. 


Send  for 


How  to  Feed  Skunks 

A  short  time  I  secured  a  permit 
from  the  Conservation  Commission  .at  Al¬ 
bany  to  keep  and  breed  skunks.  I  find 
it  very  expensive  to  keep  and  feed  them 
the  way  I  am  doing.  I  have  fed  them 
broad,  oatmeal  and  milk.  Is  it  advisable 
to  let  them  have  a  place,  netted  in,  to  run 
in?  Would  you  advise  a  dark  place, 
away  from  sunshine?  These  skunks  do 
not  seem  to  grow  as  I  expected  them  to. 
Is  there  something  I  could  raise  for  Win¬ 
ter  for  them  ?  ir.  b. 

New  York. 

In  general,  skunks  should  be  fed  about 
the  same  as  cats  or  dogs.  They  should 
not?  have  too  much  meat,  but  should  get  a 
variety  of  vegetables.  The  young  ones 
should  have  plenty  of  milk.  Where  only 
a  few  skunks  are  kept,  they  can  have 
table  scraps  so  long  as  nothing  spoiled  is 
given  them.  The  general  rules  of  feeding 
all  farm  animals  apply  here,  and  they 
should  not.  be  given  more  at  one  time  than 
they  will  clean  up  soon. 

It  is  not  well  to  keep  any  animals  too 
closely  shut  in.  The  skunks  will  be  much 
happier  and  so  will  grow  better  if  they 
have  a  yard  where  they  can  run  about. 
This  must  be  protected  in  some  way  so 
that  they  cannot  dig  out. 

The  ground  where  a  skunk  ranch  is  lo¬ 
cated  should  be  well  drained  i.nd  should 
be  shaded  so  that  they  can  get  out  of  the 
hot  sun  if  they  want  to.  The  dens  must 
he  shaded  so  that  they  will  not  get  too 
warm  in  Summer.  Some  authorities  claim 
that  the  skunks  which  are  to  be  killed  for 
fur  should  be  kept  in  yards  where  they 
can  get  into  earth  dens.  It  is  thought 
that  the  fur  is  better  if  it  has  rubbed 
against  the  moist  earth  of  the  sides  of  the 
hole.  Very  wet  ground  or  muddy  places 
injure  the  fur. 

For  Winter  feeding  carrots,  potatoes, 
turnips,  cabbage,  etc.,  can  be  cooked  with 
scrap  meat  (which  is-  not  tainted)  and 
mixed  with  stale  bread  in  a  sort  of  hash. 
Be  careful  not  to  feed  too  much.  In  very 
cold  weather  the  skunks  will  not  move 
around  much,  but  on  warm  days  they 
will  want  some  food.  The  ones  that  are 
to  be  killed  for  fur  snould  be  well  fed,  so 
as  to  get  quite  fat,  but  those  that  are  to 
be  kept  for  breeding  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  very  fat.  The  breeders 
should  be  kept  in  good  condition,  neither 
fat  nor  in  poor  flesh. 

About  as  soon  as  the  young  are  weaned 
it  would  he  well  to  start  sorting  them. 
Keep  the  blackest  for  breeders,  throwing 
out  those  that  show  much  white  or  a 
dusty  color  as  soon  as  possible. 

V  rite  to  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey.  Washington,  D.  C„  for  fuller 
instructions  for  the  care  of  fur-hearing 
animals  and  also  for  lists  of  breeders  and 
of  publications  on  tin  subject.  Many  of 
the  fur  trade  magazines  have  articles  on 
the  growing  of  skunks,  foxes,  etc. 

AI.FRED  C.  tYEFD. 

Killing  Wasps 

The  writer  is  one  who  greatly  enjoys 
the  Hope  Farm  man’s  weekly  contribu¬ 
tions,  also  the  Pastoral  Parson’s  remi¬ 
niscences.  When  I  read  the  wasp-killing 
adventure  (page  10<i2)  I  wondered  if  the 
good  Parson  could  possibly  indulge  in 
romancing  occasionally.  Surely  not,  and 
so  I  beg  to  make  known  my  method  of 
getting  rid  of  wasps  and  their  nests.  Take 
a  tin  can.  one  large  enough  to  cover  the 
nest,  pour  about  a  half-inch  of  coal  oil 
in  the  bottom,  go  to  the  nest  just  before 
sunrise,  when  the  wasps  will  be  clustered 
on  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  and  carefully 
place  the  can  up  a'nd  over  the  nest.  All 
the  wasps  will  drop  straight  down  into 
the  oil.  Now  move  the  can  back  and 
forth  until  you  have  loosened  the  nest 
from  its  attachment,  and  you  have  the 
whole  thing  safe  and  tight.  I  have  prac¬ 
ticed  this  for  many  years,  and  have  never 
been  stung  or  failed  to  get  the  nest  and 
the  makers  thereof.  F.  E.  B. 

Biltmore,  N.  C. 


Fish  in  the  Well 


SolWarenoff  &  Co  Inc. 


1 1 55  w25T«St" 

■NEW  YORK  CITY 


My  neighbors  advise  me  to  put  a  trout 
in  my  well  to  keep  the  water  pure.  They 
say  the  trout  will  clean  out  all  bugs  and 
worms.  Would  you  do  it?  J.  M. 

As  I  sec  it,  the  great  objection  to  hav¬ 
ing  a  fish  in  the  well  to  keep  the  water 
pure  is  not  the  presence  of  the  fish,  hut 
the  idea  that  something  of  the  kind  is 
needed.  The  well  should  be  fixed  so  that 
no  surface  water,  bugs,  frogs,  rats  or  cats 
can  get  into  it.  If  the  top  of  the  well  is 
propei-ly  built,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
the  trout.  Probably  the  best  way  to  fix 
the  well  is  to  build  a  tight  concrete  wall 
around  the  upper  six  or  eight  feet,  and 
connect  this-  with  a  cement  cover  in  which 
is  a  manhole  with  a  tight  lid. 

The  trout  in  the  wafer  will  do  no  harm, 
and  may  grow  some  if  the  well  is  in  very 
bad  condition.  It  would  probably  have 
pretty  poor  picking  in  a  well  where  the 
water  is  safe  to  use.  Fish  are  often  kept 
in  springs  which  are  used  as  a  water  sup¬ 
ply,  and  sometimes  seem  to  get  plenty  to 
eat.  but  in  many  parts  of  this  country 
springs  are  a  rather  dangerous  place  to 
get  drinking  water. 

Many  cities  are  now  stocking  the  reser¬ 
voirs  where  the  water  supply  is  stored, 
and.  some  are  making  them  real  public 
fishing  grounds.  I  have  recently  been 
told  of  one  case  where  it  is  claimed  the 
fishing  is  as  good  as  in  the  best  of  our 
most  highly  protected  trout  streams,  and 
where  anyone  can  fish  if  he  is  willing  to 
pay  a  fee  of  a  few  dollars  a  month.  The 
fee  usually  amounts  to  a  very  few  cents 
a  pound  for  the  fish  taken.  a.  c.  w. 


Demand! 

SHIP 

TO  THE 

^Worlds  Largest 
Fur  House" 


Our  $2,500,000.00  capital  and  our 
branches  in  every  large  city  of 
the  globe  enable  us  to  pay  you 
MORE  MONEY  for  your  Furs. 


Prices 

Grading 

Returns 


BETTER 

W e  pay  all  express  and  parcel  post 
charges  and  do  not  deduct  any 
commission. 

Our  Reference;  Your  own  Bank  or  Banker. 

Guaranteed  price  liat,  ship¬ 
ping  taga  and  complete 
market  News.  Don’t  send 

- —  a  single  skin  anywhere  until 

you  get  our  important  information. 

A  postcard  will  do.  WRITE  TODAY. 


I 

I 


HERSKOVITS 

tamaa  new  york  ny 

LARGEST  FUR  MARKET  IN  THE  WORLD 


Write  now  for  Geo.  I.  Fox  accurate 
price  list — this  is  another  big 
fur  year.  Keep  posted  and 
make  money.  Our  market 
reports  and  price  list 
Bhow  you  how  and 
where  to  get 
more  money 
for  your 
furs. 


WE  WANT 
ALL YOUR FURS 

Our  lii^rh  irices,  fair,  hon¬ 
est  grading,  prompt  returns 
and  square  dealing  will  bring  you  the 
largest  check.  You’ll  make  money  by 
shipping  all  your  furs  to  Georg*  I. 
Fox.  New  York— The  World’*  Leading 
Fur  Market.  Don’t  delay,  write  now  for 
market  reports,  price  list,  shipping  tags. 


GEO.  I.  FOX, INC. 


"Jpt  the  hair  go  with  the  hi 


Attractive,  handsome  Fur  Coats, 
Wraps,  Scarfs,  Robes  made  to 
order  from  Horse,  Cow,  Calf, 
Skunk,  Muskrat  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  on  it.  Save  50%  by  using 
your  own  furs.  Prompt,  exact, 
economical  service. 

Free  Catalog 

Don't  order  any  fur  gar  merits  this  year  until 
you  have  seen  our  new  32-page  catalog  that 
shows  styles,  gives  sizes  and  prices,  shows  also 
how  to  prepare  skins  for  shipping-  Send  your 
name  for  this  free  booklet. 

Cuetom  Fur  Tanning  and 
Fur  Manufacturing 

Also  taxidermy  work.  Large  and  small  game, 
birds  and  fish  mounted.  Prompt  service, 
expert  attention. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co,  in*. 
674  West  Ave.  Rochester.  N.  ¥, 


The  House  to  ship  to  • 

One  of  the  oldest  in  the*  U.S. 
iWost  liberal  rfractind 
Prompt  Returns. 

Sett  cl fir  latest  Price  List 

Belt,  Butler  Co. 

m2  w.  26  —  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


Wanted: 

Raw  Fur  Buyer 

We  want  a  country  raw  fur  buyer 
in  every  county  of  your  state,  to 
represent  us  this  season.  A  big  op¬ 
portunity  for  those  accepted. 
Write  at  once  for  our  preposition. 

Charles  S.  Porter,  Inc. 

126  W.  27th  Street,  New  York  City 
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All  Sorts 


‘WlTinred— A  Rich  Man’s  Child 

I  want  to  find  a  boy  (over  six  years 
old)  from  a  wealthy  family  to  care  for 
and  educate.  My  wife  and  I  were  both 
teachers,  and  now  have  an  ideal  home  in 
every  way.  all  modern  improvements.  We 
both  love  children,  and  feel  we  are  wast¬ 
ing  good  talent  that  might  be  helpful  to 
some  one,  and  yet  not  interfere  with  our 
home  life ;  in  fact,  make  it  brighter.  We 
got  this  idea  from  some  young  friends  of 
ours  who  were  teachers*  with  us,  who 
have  a  boy  from  a  wealthy  New  York 
family,  where  people  simply  want  to  get 
the  boy  out  of  their  way.  He  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  boy.  and  we  want  to  find  a  proposition 
as  near  like  it  as  possible.  Can  you  help 
us  in  any  way?  c.  K.B. 

Children  of  wealthy  parents  are  out  of 
our  line.  There  may  be  such  persons  who 
want  to  get  rid  of  their  children,  and  who 
would  pay  for  the  riddance,  but  we  do 
not  know  where  to  find  them.  In  our 
own  experience  the  joy  of  such  service 
comes  in  taking  little  ones  who  never 
could  have  opportunity  in  any  other  way. 
Such  a  home  as  you  picture  might  provide 
for  several  little  ones,  and  they  would 
bring  a  great  blessing  if  there  were  some 
little  sacrifices  in  the  doing  of  such  work. 
We  should  not  consider  any  home  com¬ 
plete  Tinless  it  contained  children  whose 
presence  means  expense  and  worry  and 
responsibility.  Very  likely  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  gladly  send  their  children 
to  the  country  for  board  and  training. 
We  have  had  a  little  experience  in  that 
line.  We  think  the  best  way  to  find 
such  people  would  be  to  advertise  in  the 
higher  class  magazines  or  papers. 


A  New  Poultry  Breed — “Lamona” 

We  are  now  told  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  the  government  has 
developed  a  new  breed  of  poultry.  It  is 
said  that  Secretary  Wallace  has  named 
the  new  breed  “Lamona.”  This  name 
does  not  seem  to  be  based  on  the  theory 
that  these  birds  will  lay  more  than  others, 
but  it  is  suggested  from  the  name  of  the 
originator.  Mr.  Henry  Lamon.  It  is  said 
that  this  breed  was  produced  as  follows : 
A  compact,  rather  short-legged  White 
Plymouth  Rock  male  was  mated  with  a 
Gray  Dorking  female.  Then  a  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  male  with  a  rather 
small  and  low  comb  was  mated  to  another 
Silver  Gray  Dorking  hen.  The  second 
year  the  offspring  of  these  crosses  were 
mated  separately.  The  females  were 
trap-nested  and  only  the  high  producers 
of  large  white  eggs  were  used  for  breed¬ 
ers.  Males  from  the  high-producing  fe¬ 
males  were  used  for  breeding  purposes. 
In  this  way  the  crosses  of  the  second  year 
were  mated,  the  obiect  being  to  select 
white  specimens  with  yellow  skins,  and 
thus  having  only  four  toes.  Since  then 
the  task  has  been  to  select,  and  breed  to 
type.  The  ob’ect  of  this  breeding  has 
been  to  develop  a  bird  weighing  4  to.  6 
lbs.,  with  a  long,  deep  body,  highly  desir¬ 
able  breast  meat  and  a  heavy  layer.  It  is 
said  that  the  “Lamona  fowl”  is  larger 
than  the  Leghorn,  but  rather  smaller 
than  birds  of  the  American  class.  It  is 
white,  with  comb  and  wattles  of  medium 
size.  The  bird  is  well  feathered,  and 
thus  resistant  to  sudden  changes  in  tem¬ 
perature.  It  lays  a  white  egg  of  good 
size.  The  standard  “Lamona”  bird  is 
white,  but  in  addition  another  strain  is 
being  developed  which  is  pyle  colored. 
Females  of  this  strain  have  pale  buff 
breasts,  while  the  males  are  white  with 
rich  red  wing  bows  and  back.  This  strain 
is  not  as  well  developed  as  the  white.  The 
department  is  not  yet  ready  to  introduce 
this  new  breed.  It  is  said  that  no  speci¬ 
mens  or  eggs  will  be  distributed  until  the 
characteristics  sought  for  have  been  more 
firmly  fixed.  We  have  no  doubt  these 
characteristics  are  even  now  better  de¬ 
veloped  than  were  several  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds  when  they  were  first  distrib¬ 
uted.  but  in  this  case  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  “Lamonas”  a  settled  breed  be¬ 
fore  they  go  to  the  public.  Surely  a  bird 
containing  the  good  qualities  of  the  Rock 
and  Leghorn  and  the  Dorking  ought  to 
be  a  rare  combination  of  egg  laver  and 
meat  producer.  We  doubt,  however,  if  the 
name  will  stick  to  it.  Farmers  will  give 
it  a  name  which  will  prevail. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


D  O  M  E  S  T  I  C. — Nine  persons  were 
burned  to  death  and  one  (lied  from  in¬ 
juries  received  by  jumping  from  the  third 
floor  when  fire  early  November  14  swept 
the  four  upper  floors  of  a  five-story  tene¬ 
ment  at  108  West  Seventeenth  street, 
New  York.  The  fire  shut  off  escane  by 
the  halls  and  stairways,  and  the  tenants, 
panic-stricken,  flocked  to  the  front  of  the 
building,  ignoring  fire  escapes  in  the  rear. 
While  the  cause  of  the  fire  was  not 
known,  firemen  believed  it  started  by  some 
one  throwing  a  match  or  a  cigarette  into 
a  baby  carriage  in  the  lower  hall.  A  year 
ago  a  fire  started'  from  a  similar  cause  in 


a  tenement  at,  Rradhurst  avenue  and 
146th  street,  New  York,  and  nine  persons 
were  burned  to  death. 

November  14  garment  workers  in  2,800 
shops  in  Greater  New  York  went  on  strike 
in  protest  against  piece  work. 

Luther  M.  Rankin  and  Francis  A. 
Reilly,  said  to  have  been  members  of  the 
Revere  Motor  Sales  Corporation,  were 
arrested  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  November 
14,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  commit  a 
felony  in  indictments  returned  recently 
by  the  county  grand  jury.  Bond  was 
placed  at  $5,000. 

Three  young  men  accused  of  setting 
fire  at  sea  to  the  cargo  of  the  American 
freight  steamship  Collamer,  operated  by 
the  Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Company,  ar¬ 
rived  in  irons  at  New  York  November 
14  aboard  the  French  liner  Savoie 
in  charge  of  a  special  Treasury  agent, 
R.  C.  Watson,  and  were  taken  to 
the  Federal  building.  The  arrests,  it  is 
said,  were  not  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  the  three  prisoners,  who  say  they  are 
Robert  Brady,  Joseph  Ryan  and  bee 
Kolowki,  were  said  to  have  caused  a  fire 
in  the  cargo  of  the  Collamei\  but  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
the  apparent  effort  to  destroy  the  freighter 
and  anarchistic  demonstrations  against 
the  conviction  of  Sacco  and  Vanetti,  ac¬ 
cused  of  the  murder  of  two  paymasters 
in  Massachusetts. 

L.  H.  Van  Rriggle,  formerly  president 
of  the  Van  Briggle  Motor  Device  Com¬ 
pany,  was  sentenced  to  serve  four  years 
in  the  Federal  prison  at  Leavenworth  and 
fined  $1,000  by  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Inch,  November  14,  on  a  charge 
of  using  the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud. 
Henry  S.  Rominger,  former  treasurer  of 
the  company,  was  sentenced  on  the  same 
charge  to  serve  IS  months  and  was  fined 
$500.  Both  men  withdrew  pleas  of  not 
guilty  and  entered  pleas  <yf  guilty. 

Warrants  for  the  arrest  of  six  men  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
National  Guarantee  Credit  Corporation, 
which  recently  went  into  the  hands  of 
temporary  receivers,  were  issued  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  November  14,  charging  them  with 
conspiracy  to  defraud  in  the  sale  of  the 
company’s  stock.  The  company  had  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  with  a  face  value  of  $1,600,- 
000.  Those  charged  with  irregularities 
are  Franldyn  Spiess,  promoter  of  the 
concern;  William  H.  Hubbard.  Charles 
G.  Carting,  Andrew  M'.  Flanagan,  Charles 
E.  Gabriel  and  Frank  A.  Boweroft,  all 
of  Philadelphia.  Stock  of  the  eompanv 
was  sold1  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Fifty-four  of  the  65  tile  contractors  un¬ 
der  indictment  in  the  Federal  courts  at 
New  York  for  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  pleaded  guilty  on  the  fourth 
of  the  five  counts  against  them  when  the 
case  was  called  before  Judge  William  C. 
Van  Fleet,  November  14.  The  count  on 
which  the  defendants  changed  their  pieas 
involved  the  practices  which,  it  was 
charged,  they  employed  in  furtherance  of 
the  alleged  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade.  The  use  of  protection  cards  allow¬ 
ing  the  contractor  first  employed  on  a 
building  to  be  free  from  all  competition 
on  additions  to  the  original  plans,  of  stop 
notices  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  a  builder  who  quarreled  with 
his  tile  contractor  to  deal  with  other  con¬ 
cerns,  and  of  a  credit  system,  whereby 
the  amount  of  disputed  bills  owed  to  one 
concern  were  automatically  added  to  the 
next  bids  of  all  other  members  of  the  al¬ 
leged  trust  made  to  the  builder  in  ques¬ 
tion,  were  specifically  charged  in  this 
count. 

Damage  to  the  foundation  of  Break¬ 
water  Light  and  a  (—nek  in  the  structure 
itself.  Newport,  R.  I.,  noticed  by  marin¬ 
ers  for  several  days,  were  explained  No¬ 
vember  15  when  it  was  learned  that  sub¬ 
marine  N-4,  because  of  the  lamming  of  its 
steering  gear,  had  rammed  the  granite 
blocks.  Some  of  the  blocks  were  torn  out 
of  the  wall  entirely.  The  damage  to  th° 
submarine  was  said  to  be  slight,  compared 
with  that  to  the  wall,  which  had  stood  the 
buffeting  of  storms  for  half  a  century. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— A  proposal 
to  “disarm”  parks  in  American  cities  by 
removing  the  ornamental  cannon  was 
made  to  the  American  Civic  Association 
by  .T.  Horace  McFarland,  its  president, 
in  his  annual  address  at  Chicago,  Novem¬ 
ber  14.  His  suggestion  was  offered,  how¬ 
ever.  not  as  an  aid  to  the  armament  con¬ 
ference,  but  on  the  ground  that  “outworn 
or  captured  guns  add  nothing  to  the 
beauty  of  public  places.”  Mr.  McFar¬ 
land,  urging  greater  participation  by  all 
citizens  in  civic  affairs,  classed  the  man 
who  neglects  his  civic  duties  as  the  slave 
of  the  free  citizen  who  asserts  his  free¬ 
dom  by  an  active  part  in  public  works. 

Further  increase  in  the  potato  crop  in 
Northern  New  England  and  the  Eastern 
States  was  forecast  November  15  bv  V. 
A.  Sanders,  crop  statistician  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Es¬ 
timates.  The  estimated  yield  in  Maine 
was  increased  from  32.766,000  bushels  on 
October  1  to  37.132.000  on  November  1 
The  tobacco  crop  of  New  England  was 
said  to  be  the  best  of  recent  years.  Pre¬ 
liminary  average  yields  for  Massachusetts 
were  estimated  at  1.500  lbs.  and  for  Con¬ 
necticut  1.463  lbs.  The  Maine  apple  cron 
was  reported  to  exceed  slightly  the  Octo¬ 
ber  estimate  of  640,000  barrels,  with  the 
crop  elsewhere  in  New  England  very 
light.  The  quality  was  reported  good  to 
excellent, 


HOMELITE 

The  Portable  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 

NOT  THE  LOWEST  PRICE  BUT  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 


Weight:  100  Pounds 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

for 

Borne,  Barn,  Store  and  Camp 


Special  Foundation  is  required. 

Separate  Gasoline  Tank  or  Piping  necessary. 

Cooling  Water — Homeiite  is  air  cooled. 

Ignition  Trouble — Simms  High  Tension  Magneto  is  used. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributed  by 

Smith-Meeker  Eng.  Co.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

Write  /or  circular  with  description  and  price 


ELECTRIC  POWER 

for 

Iron,  Vacuum  Cleaner,  Pump 

or  any  machine  up  to  V2  H.  P. 


Ideal  for  Kiddies 

Just  tlie  warmest,  comfyest  footwear  possible  for  Baby 
during  cold  winter  months.  Thick,  tough  leather. 
Ho  ft,  pliable,  but  wears  like  iron.  Colors,  Dark  Tan  or 
Smoko  Grey. 

Size  Price 

No  sole,  for  hahics  before  walking .  2-6  HU. 75 

With  sole,  age  9  months  to  2  years .  2-6  2.25 

Korry  Krome  Sole,  Goodyear  stitched,  play 

moccasin, .  7-11  8.76 

Also  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Slipper  Moccasins 


Da  k  Tan.  Just  the  thing  for  long  winter  evenings. 
Knjoy  solid  comfort  before  the  Are.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Splendid  lor  Xmas  gifts. 


Mcn’i . 

Size 

6-11 

6-11 

Price 

$8.00 

8.65 

Boys’ . 

.  With  sole 

2-5 

2-5 

!i. 

8.50 

\V  oiiicii'm . 

. .  No  sole 

3-7 

2.75 

3-7 

8.46 

SEMI  NO  MONEY.  Just  state  size,  or  length  of  foot 
in  inches,  and  pay  postman  on  arrival.  If  prepaid,  we 
pay  postage,  if  sent  C.  O.  D,  you  pay  postage.  Write  us 
today. 

GOULD  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1678  Boston,  Mass. 


LIKE  A  HAPPY  SMILE  MAKES  THE  WORLD  SEEM  BRIGHTER 


Nol  just  coffee,  mind  you.  but  a  full  fla¬ 
vored,  rich,  aromatic  treat — perfect  coffee 
— the  kind  served  to  the  most  discrimi¬ 
nating  coffee  drinkers  in  theworld,  in  themost exclusive 
restaurants  and  hotels  in  New  York. 


Fortunate  circumstances  enable  us  to  ship  this  kind  of 
coffee  direct  from  the  mill  tc  you,  fresh  from  the  roaster, 
at  mill  prices,  which  puts  it  on  your  table  at  a  price  no 
higher  than  you  pay  for  ordinary  coffee. 

Send  us  $2.25  for  a  6  pound  bag  of  this  deli¬ 
cious  ZANO  COFFEE—  drink  it  at  5  or  6  meals 
— if  you  don’t  decide  that  it  is  just  the  coffee 
you  have  always  longed  for — send  the  balance 
back  and  get  your  money  back.  We  pay  postage, 
and  send  with  the  coffee  the  interesting  story  of  how 
we  learned  the  coffee  secret  of  the  New  York  hotel 
chefs.  Be  sure  to  state  whether  you  want  ground 
or  whole  bean. 


National  Farm  Equipment  Co jnc. 

Dept. JJjJJ  98  Chambers  St.,  NeWYork.  . 


Sheep  Lined  Coats 

VALUE  ONLY*  12- 


The  all-service  garment  for  fall  and  winter  — 
direct  from  maker  at  a  big  Baving.  Full  thirty-six 
inches  length.  Finest  selected  quality  bark-tanned 
sheepskin  bodv  lining.  Outside  fine  tough- 
wearing  drab  buckskin.  Heavy  Bcaverized  collar; 
blanket  sleeve  linings;  warm  wool-knitted  wristlets. 
Four  roomy  reinforced  pockets. 

Boy’s  Sizes  $9.78 

Sheep  Lined  Vest 

Best  sheepskin  lin¬ 
ing  ;  heavy  cordu¬ 
roy  outside. 

Fine  finish; 

Bnap  hook 
f  as  ten  era. 
only 

By  Parcel  Post 
PREPAID 

Your  money  cheer¬ 
fully  refunded  if 
you  are  in  the  least 
disappointed.  Bo 
sure  to  give  chest 
measure  over  coat. 

Dablwear  Factory 

BOX I69R 
Burlington,  Vt. 


The  Ideal 


Send  40  cents 
stamps  for  our 
anteed,  all-steel 
pocket  knife. 

ALLEN  CUTLERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Xmas  Gift 


in  cash  or 
fully  guar- 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  theU  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


Sectional  pans  with 
hitfh  partitions. 
Litfht  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  30  dlf  - 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  Ne 


a 

Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PRICES  SHOW  GENERAL  TREND  TOWARD 

RECOVERY  AS  SEASON  PASSES  HEIGHT 
OF  GREATEST  ACTIVITY  AND  Sl’P- 
PEY  DECREASES 

Active  buying  in  many  lines  of  farm  products 
was  the  feature  during  the  first  half  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Improvement  in  demand  is  not  unusual 
when  cold  weather  starts  in  reminding  consum¬ 
ers  of  the  needs  of  approaching  feast  days  and 
the  Winter  requirements.  The  season’s'  short 
crops  in  many  lines  have  stimulated  buying  and 
there  is  a  perceptible  gain  in  the  buying  power 
of  consumers,  due  to  gradual  improvement  of 
business  conditions.  Prices  have  shown  a  rather 
firm  general  tone,  including  meats,  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Grain 
continued  at  levels  discouraging  when  compared 
With  tile  cost  of  production.  Cotton  has  lost  a 
little  of  the  recent  great  recovery. 

EASTERN  FARMERS  FORTUNATE 

The  products  showing  the  most  gain  in  value 
are  those  sold  by  Eastern  farmers.  Cheap  grain 
and  feed  are  of  more  benefit  than  injury  to 
many  producers  in  the  East.  Western  farmers 
have  had  little  to  sell  at  a  real  profit  except  in 
the  potato  belt,  while  the  South  is  depending 
on  cotton  to  haul  it  out  of  the  financial  pit. 
Farmers’  general  buying  power  will  continue 
light  until  various  city  products  come  nearer 
Ihe  farm  level.  Meanwhile  farmers  have  been 
meeting  their  immediate  needs  by  selling  what 
they  could.  After  marketing  as  many  potatoes 
by  November  1  as  they  usually  have  sold  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  spud  stream  is  beginning  to 
slow  down.  Probably  the  worst  is  over  in  the 
potato  market.  It  is  hard  to  see  where  the 
lull  supply  will  come  from  during  the  remain¬ 
ing  eight  months  of  the  season,  and  higher 
prices  seem  quite  possible.  The  Chicago  market, 
usually  the  barometer  of  coming  potato  events 
has  been  showing  a  rising  tendency  of  late.  The 
country  prices  range  from  SI  to '$1.76  per  100. 
lbs.,  the  city  prices  from  $2  to  $2.50,  and  the 
retail  prices  from  $3  to  $3.50. 

LARGE  ONIONS  SCARCE 

Onion  shipments  are  becoming  light,  most  of 
the  large  sized  stoek  having  gone  into  storage. 
Seldom  have  desirable  lots  been  in  such  scanty 
supply,  but  there  is  considerable  small  and  in¬ 
ferior  stock  on  the  market.  Onions  from  Spain 
and  even  from  Holland  are  supplying  t lie  gap 
to  a  slight  extent.  Prices  after  sagging  off 
during  October  are  back  again  to  the  season’s 
top,  exceeding  $G  per  100  lbs.  in  some  cities  for 
choice  large  stock.  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
seem  to  have  about  one-tliird  the  supply  of  the 
main  crop  of  onions. 

Cabbage  is  selling  readily  in  the  West  because 
the  crop  was  light  in  Wisconsin  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  Northern  producing  States,  but  Eastern  cab¬ 
bage  is  in  larger  supply  and  sells  slower,  and  the 
price  generaly  is  $5  to  $10  higher  in  the  West, 
although  usually  in  average  seasons  Western 
prices  have  been  the  lower.  Rest  hard  long- 
keeping  stoek  commands  $40  per  ton  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  Western  States,  compared  with  $30  to  $35 
in  Eastern  market  centers. 

Sweet  potatoes  mainly  from  Virginia  are  fill¬ 
ing  the  markets  to  the  extent  of  the  demand, 
and  the  wholesale  prices  are  about  the  same  as 
for  white  potatoes,  but  the  markets  will  take 
only  one  car  of  sweets  to  10  cars  of  other 
potatoes.  The  average  city  wholesale  price  is 
about  $3  per  bbl. 
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rices 


30e;  old  roosters,  lb..  25c;  turkeys,  lb.,  45  to 
50c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Chickens,  lb.,  36e;  fowls, 
lb.,  35c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  geese,  lb.,  35c; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  75c:  browns,  75c;  mixed. 
75c.  Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5c;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  pt.,  40c;  butter,  creamery, 
fancy  prints,  lb.,  52c;  best  dairy,  52c;  cheese, 
whole  milk  cream,  lb.,  32c;  skim,  17c:  cottage 
cheese,  lb. ,  10c;  pimento  cheese,  lb..  15c 

Popcorn,  on  cob,  lb.,  5c;  shelled,  lb.,  8c; 
buckwheat  flour,  new,  4%c;  maple  syrup,  gal.. 
$2;  bread,  17-oz.  loaf,  5c;  vinegar,  gal.,  45c; 
chestnuts,  qt..  35c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2.50;  wal¬ 
nuts.  qt.,  20c;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  35c:  sweet 
cider,  gai.,  50c;  honey,  clover,  card,  23c;  ex¬ 
tracted.  18c. 

’  Pears,  bu.,  $3;  dried  apples,  lb.,  121,4c;  cit¬ 
rons,  each,  10  to  15c;  pie  apples,  qt..  8c;  apples, 
best,  peck,  75c;  plums,  peek,  75c;  quinces, 
doz.,  30c. 

Beans,  dry.  lb.,  0  to  10c;  beets,  best,  bu., 
$1.2o:  cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bunch, 
5c;  bu.,  $1.30;  cauliflower,  best,  lb.,  tic;  celery 
best,  10c;  eggplant,  -best,  15c;  medium,  lOc; 
kale,  80c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  5c;  Boston,  8c; 
onions,  green,  bunch,  5c:  dry,  00  lbs..  $2.75; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.30;  pumpkins,  each.  10  to  20c; 
rhubarb,  lb.,  5c:  radishes,  white,  bunch,  5c; 
sauerkraut,  qt..  15c;  spinach,  peck,  20c;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  3c;  Summer  squach,  lb.,  2c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  bu.,  80c;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  lOc. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Ducks,  live,  lb.,  20  to  23c;  Spring,  lb.,  25  to 
28c;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  25  to  32c;  fowls,  live, 
b..  25  to  32c;  geese,  live,  lie,  30  to  32c;  guinea 
hens,  live,  each,  75c  to  $1;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
40c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Ducks,  lb.,  30  to  45c;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb..  30  to  40c;  fowls,  lb.,  35  to  40c. 
oAPll™eV,’  e88s<  75  to  85c;  duck  eggs, 

80c;  Italian  cheese,  lb..  45c;  honey,  pt.,  35c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $4;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $3; 
chestnuts,  bu..  $11  to  $12. 

Beans,  dry,  bu.,  $4  to  $(i;  beets,  bu.,  $1;  doz 
bunches,  30c:  cabbage,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  red  SI- 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  75c;  carrots  ’  bu  ’ 
75c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  50c  to  $1.75;  chives.’ 
bunch.  10c;  endive,  doz.  heads,  35  to  50c;  gar¬ 
lic.  lb..  15c;  Hubbard  squash,  crate,  50  to  75c: 
Kohl-rabi,  doz.,  60c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  60c  to 
_^oston-  doz.,  25  to  50c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  •po.oO;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40c;  parsnips, 
bu..  81.25 :  peppers,  bu.,  $1;  per  doz..  10  to  20c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.40:  per  peck,  35  to  40c; 
pumpkins,  each,  5  to  10c;  radishes,  doz.  bunches 
25c:  romaiiie.  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c:  sage,  bunch, 
50c :  rutabagas,  bu..  75c:  turnips,  bu..  40  to  60c 
o  H“':-  No-  !•  ton,  $22:  No.  2,  $18  to  $20;  No.’ 

3,  $15  to  $16;  Timothy,  ton,  S22;  straw  rve 
ton,  $13;  wheat,  $11.  ’ 


ROCHESTER 


to  $28;  No.  3,  $25  to  $26;  clover  mixed,  $25  to 
$2i.  Straw— Rye,  $26;  oat,  $18  to  $19. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran,  $22  to  $23.50;  middlings,  $23  to 
$29;  red  dog.  $39;  mixed  feed.  $23  to  $29;  gluten 
feed.  $34;  cottonseed  meal,  $45  to  $49;  linseed 
meal,  $44;  dried  beet  pulp,  $29. 

ONIONS 

Nearby,  bu.  box,  $2  to  $3:  Connecticut  Valley, 
best,  100  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  lower  grades, 
$3.75  to  $4. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler,  100  lbs.,  $1.85  to  $1.90;  Green 
Mountain,  $2  to  $2.10;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $3 
to 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  35  to  40c;  fowls,  28  to  38c; 
broilers.  35  to  40c;  ducks,  31  to  32c:  squabs, 
doz.,  $4  to  $7. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  26  to  28e;  chickens,  25  to  27c;  roosters, 
18  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu..  50c  to  $1;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to 
.f.2,50;  celery,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  $3:  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $4  to  .$8:  lettuce,  bu.,  25  to  75c;  radishes, 
bu.,  50  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  bu.,  SI. 75  to  $4; 
rutabagas.  140  lbs..  $1.50  to  $2;  spinach,  bu.,  60 
to  85c;  squash,  ton,  $25  to  $35. 

Pittsburgh  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  50  to  51c;  medium,  35  to  40c; 
rolls,  23  to  28c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  select.  04  to  65c;  gathered,  43  to  55c; 
storage  38  to  39c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens,  29  to  30c;  Sitring  chickens,  28  to  30c; 
roosters,  16  to  18c;  ducks.  25  to  26c;  geese  2° 
to  23c;  turkeys,  35  to  40c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens.  37  to  38c:  roosters,  22  to  24c;  broilers 
35  to  42c;  ducks,  38  to  42c;  turkeys,  45  to  55c. 
FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $3  to  $8;  pears,  bu..  $2  to  $3.75. 
VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  150  lbs.,  $3  to  $3.25;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50;  cabbage,  ton.  $30  to 
$38:  lettuce,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25:  squash,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.60:  carrots, 
bu..  $1.26  to  $1.50;  onions,  100  lbs.,  S4.50  to 
?6-25’ 

Hay — No.  1,  Timothy,  $22  to  $22.50;  No.  2, 
$19  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $1!)  to  $21.  Straw — 
Rye,  $14  to  $15;  oat  and  wheat,  $12  to  $13.50. 


Greening  .  5.00 

I- all  Pippin  .  5.00 

Alexander  .  5.00 

Western,  box  . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl . .' 

Oranges,  box  . " 

Grapefruit,  box  . '' 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . 

Jersey,  150  lbs _ 

Maine,  1.80  lbs _ 

State.  180  lbs .  .  '  " 

Sweet  potatoes 


qt. 


Beets,  bhi . 

Brussels  sprouts 
Carrots,  bid.  .  . 

Chicory,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Celery,  standard  crate’. 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Cauliflower,  bbl.  . 

Eggplant,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . ’ 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  Ih.  . . 
Onions.  100  lbs....."* 

Peppers,  bu . " 

Parsnips,  bbl.  ...... 

Peas,  bu . . * 

Radishes,  100  bunches. 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squasli,  bid . 

String  beans,  ini..!.-” 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  3-pk.  box!. 
Hothouse,  lb . 


bu.  basket. . 
VEGETABLES 

..  1.00 
.10 

. .  2.00 

.50 

. .  2.00 

. .  3.00 

. .  25.00 


5.00 

@ 

10.1)0 

5.00 

@ 

8.00 

5.00 

@ 

7.50 

2.00 

@ 

3.00 

4.00 

@ 

10.00 

16.00 

@ 

20.00 

4.25 

@ 

8.25 

4.50 

@ 

9.00 

5.00 

© 

5.50 

2.25 

@ 

2.50 

3.75 

@ 

4.15 

3.75 

@ 

4.00 

1.25 

© 

1.75 

HAY 

Heavy  decline  in 
Hay,  Timothy.  No. 

No.  2  . 

no.  3 . ;;; 

Shipping  . 

Clover  mixed  . . . 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat.. 


6.00 
1.00 
.50 
1.00 
1.50 
.30 
4.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.25 

100 

.50  @ 

1.00  @ 

2.00  iff 

. 55  @ 

AND  STRAW 
price  of  ail  grades. 


<5 

(n 

@ 

0, 

© 

(a 

© 

61 

(a 

& 

<§ 

© 

0, 

© 

(n 

<§ 

© 

@ 

© 


2.00 

.23 

2.50 
1.00 
4.00 
4.00 

35.00 

13.00 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

4.00 

.50 

6.25 

1.50 
3.00 
7.00 

2.50 

1.50 
1.75 
3.00 
2.00 
■4.00 

.30 


1. 


23.00 

21.00 

20.00 

16.00 

18.00 

18.00 

15.00 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

ru 

© 


24.00 

22.00 

21.00 

18.00 

24.00 

19.00 

17.00 


APPLE  MOVEMENT  DECREASING 

Shipments  of  apples  are  failing  off  rapidly 
and  prices  are  firm  for  choice  Eastern  stock  at 
$6.50  to  $7.50  per  bid.  for  No.  1  Baldwin.  West 
ern  boxed  apples  have  been  holding  fairly  steady 
but  are  feeling  the  competition  with  boxed  ap¬ 
ples  from  Western  Canada.  Western  growers 
for  most  of  their  stock  are  receiving  less  per 
bushel  than  the  average  commercial  orchnrdists 
of  the  East  This  season’s  events  suggest  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  great  mysterv  about  the 
prices  of  Western  apples.  After  all,  the  main 
reason  they  have  brought  more  was  that  there 
were  not  so  many  of  them  until  tills  season’s 
comparative  failure  of  the  Eastern  crop. 

SOME  CROPS  IMPROVE 

The  official  November  potato  estimate  shows 
a  further  increase  of'  around  10.000,000  bu  as 
compared  with  October,  but  still  15, 000, 000  bu. 
below  average.  About  ball'  the  increase  over 
last  month  is  in  Maine,  which  lias  a  crop  of 
15.000.000  bu.  larger  than  last  season.  The 
onion  crop  shows  a  great  falling  off,  to  about 
one-half  of  last  season’s  heavy  yield,  and  about 
four-fifths  of  tin-  five-year  average  production. 
Cabbage  shows  further  decreases  in  yield  during 
the  month.  Cranberries  were  a  disappointing 
crop  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  country’s  supply 
is  40.000  bills,  below  average.  Apple  estimates 
show  little  change.  During  the  past  month 
there  w>  re  some  increases  in  New  York  and 
the  Northwest,  lwarlv  balanced  by  scattered  de¬ 
creases.  and  the  commercial  crop  is  still  about 
half  that  of  last  season. 

The  corn  crop,  although  still  very  large,  has 
shrunk  a  little  further.  Wheat  and  rye  are  be¬ 
low  average,  and  oats  much  below.  Beans  rank 
even  with  last  season,  but  show  only  three- 
fourths  of  ttie  five-year  average. 

GARDEN  SPOTS  OF  THE  CENSUS 

The  new  census  shows  Aroostook  County. 
Maine,  at  the  head  of  all  Eastern  counties  in 
value  of  farm  products.  Four-fifths  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  potatoes,  in  which  it  exceeds  all  other 
counties  of  the  United  States.  Maine  leads  all 
States  in  average  volume  of  potato  shipments. 
Lancaster  County.  Pennsylvania,  raising  mainly 
tobacco,  hay  and  grain,  ranks  next  among  East¬ 
ern  counties  in  farm  production.  These  two  are 
surpassed  only  by  two  or  three  fruit  raising 
counties  in  Soutlic,,  Central  California. 

McLean  County.  Illinois,  a  grain  raising  section, 
leads  in  tlie  middle  West,  and  Bolivar  Countv, 
in  the  rich  cotton  and  corn  land  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Delta,  leads  the  counties  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find 
many  sections  of  (lie  old  States  still  surpassing 
in  value  if  not  in  volume  of  production  the  fer¬ 
tile  prairie  regions  of  the  Central  States 

G.  B.  F. 


Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  15c;  fore¬ 
quarters.  lb..  8  to  10c;  hindquarters.  II)..  14  to 
16e:  dressed  hogs.  light,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  heavy, 
10  to  12c;  Spring  lninhs,  lb. ,  18  to  22c:  yearling 
lambs,  lb..  14  to  16c;  mutton,  lb.,  8  "to  10c; 
veal,  lb.,  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  Sprinfc- 
ers,  lb..  22  to  24c;  fowls,  lb..  23  to  25c;  roosters, 
old.  lo  to  18;  eggs,  65  to  70c. 

Blitter,  country,  crock,  40  to  50c. 

Apples,  bbl. — Spys,  Kings,  Greenings,  $7  to 
$8:  Baldwins,  $5  to  $6;  apples,  bu.,  $2  to  $3. 
Grapes,  14-qt.  basket.  $1.75  to  $2;  per  100  lbs., 
$8  to  $9.  Quinces,  14-qt.  basket.  $1  to  $1.25. 

Reefs,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  cauliflower,  doz.  beads, 
fL75  to  $3:  carrots,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  per  14-qt. 
basket,  30  to  40c;  cabbage,  ton.  822  to  $25- 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  60  to  75c:  Hubbard  squash 
lb..  1  %  to  2c:  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  30  to  45c; 
head  lettuce,  doz..  40  to  50c;  mint,  green,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c:  onions,  dry,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$2:  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to 
81.25:  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  12  to  l.V:  spin 
ach.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu..  75  to  85c: 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches.  45  to  50  c; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  hand-picked,  per  100  li.s, .  medium, 
$3.50:  red  marrow,  $(!:  white  marrow.  $4:  red 
kidney,  $6  white  kidney,  $7:  pea.  83.50;  Im¬ 
perials,  $5. 

Hides.— Steers,  No.  1.  lb..  4c;  No.  2.  3c:  cows 
and  heifers.  4c:  No.  2,  2c;  bulls  and  stags.  3c: 
horsehides.  each.  $1.50  to  $2:  lambs,  each,  50 
to  60c:  calf.  No.  1.  12c:  No.  2.  10c.  Wool, 
fleece.  It).,  15  to  18c;  unwashed,  medium.  15 
to  18c. 

Wheat,  bn..  $1.05  to  $1.10:  corn,  shelled,  bu., 
68  to  70c:  oats,  bu.,  44  to  46c;  rve.  1m. .  80  to 
85c:  new  Timothy  hay.  ton,  $25  to  827;  straw 
ton.  814  to  $18. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

NOVEMBER  17,  1921 
MILK 

New  York  price  for  November  fluid  milk  in 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.37  for  3  per  cent  fat. 
City  retail  prices:  Grade  A.  bottled.  18c;  B. 
bottled,  qt.,  15c;  pt.,  10c;  B,  qt..  loose,  12c; 
buttermilk,  11c:  certified,  qt.,  28c;  pt.,  17c; 
heavy  cream,  %  pt..  29c;  route  cream,  %  pt., 
19c.  1 

BUTTER 


Prices  one-linlf  to  one  cent  lower. 

and 

mar- 

ket  slow  except  on  top 
selling  at  top  price  for 

grades.  Best 
domestic. 

Danish  is 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb... 

. 46 

© 

.40  U, 

Good  to  choice . 

. 38 

© 

.44 

Lower  grades  . 

. 30 

© 

.33 

City  made  . 

. 28 

© 

.35 

Dairy,  best  . 

. 44 

© 

.45 

Common  to  good . 

. 31 

(a 

.42 

Packing  stock  . 

. 26 

© 

.30 

CHEESE 

There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  demand  for 
well-cured  stock.  Western  market  weaker.  The 
Utica  <N.  Y.)  season  closed  November  15  with 
sales  of  800  boxes  at  20  cents.  Summary  of 
business  on  Utica  Dairy  Board  of  Trade  for  past 
five  years  is  reported : 


Avera 


Boxes 

Per  it). 

Value 

1917. . . 

. .  84.000 

22.73 

$859,194 

1918. . . 

.  60.000 

23.68 

637,360 

1919. . . 

.  50.000 

30.63 

689,175 

1920. . . 

.  51.000 

25.20 

578.340 

1921 . . . 

.  44.000 

16.31 

822,938 

Whole 

milk,  fancy . 

22% 

© 

.23% 

Good 

to  choice... . 

!!  !i-7 

Or 

.22 

Skims 

. 

.08 

© 

.16 

Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  48  to  49,-:  good  to  choict 
to  45c;  packing  stock,  27  to  30c. 

EGGS 


EGGS 

High  qualities  scarce:  medium  grades  in  large 


supply;  storage  in  good  demand. 


to  48c. 


to  24c. 


LIVE  POULTRY 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY— ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c:  boneless  roasts,  ID. .  20c; 
kettle  ronsts.  lb..  18c;  neck  cuts,  lb.,  8c:  por 
terbouse  steak,  lb..  28c;  round  steak.  Ih..  25c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  35  to  40c:  mutton,  lb.,  12  to 
25c:  roasting  pigs,  lb..  25c;  sausage,  11)..  25c; 
pork  loin,  lb.,  30  to  38c;  sliced  ham.  11)..  30  to 
35c:  brisket  bacon,  lb..  22c;  Dold’s  bacon,  lb.. 
30c:  pork  chops,  lb..  32c:  veal  chops,  lb.,  32c; 
vea!  cutlets,  11)..  40c;  veal  loaf,  lb.,  30c;  rab¬ 
bits.  lli..  30c:  oysters,  qt.,  60  to  G5e:  eels,  live, 
lb..  25c:  dressed,  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  32c;  fowls,  lb. 


'  . •  ruuiMt-rr,,  to  Z1C; 

40  to  48c;  ducks,  28  to  32c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $8.50;  bu.,  $i.zo  to 
$2.25;  cranberries,  bit.,  $3  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes.  100  lbs..  $2  to  $2.40;  sweet  potatoes. 
%-bu.,  60  to  $1.10;  cabbage,  ton.  $30  to  $40; 
onions.  100  lbs..  $5  to  $5.50:  rutabagas,  100  lbs., 
<oc  to  $1;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  2.  $20  to  $22:  No.  3  $18 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $20.  Straw — Rve 
$18  to  $20;  oat  and  wheat,  $12  to  $13.50. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl  $4  to  $6:  Spy,  $4  to  $0;  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  $5  to  $8:  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  $2.25. 

BEANS 

pAa’  100  lbs-  *5.20  to  $5.40;  red  kidnev,  $7 
to  $8.50;  yellow  eye.  $7.50  to  $8. 

BEEF 

Hindquarters,  17%  to  18%:  forequarters,  10% 
to  11%;  sides,  14  to  15e. 

BUTTER 

Creamery ,  best.  47  to  48c;  good  to  choice,  3G 
to  45c:  dairy,  30  to  40c. 

EGGS 

hennery,  80  to  88e:  gathered,  choice, 
80  to  82c:  common  to  good.  55  to  65c;  storage, 

to  38c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  1,  $29  to  $80;  No.  2,  $27 


White,  choice  to  fancy . 

.95 

© 

.98 

,  38 

Medium  to  good . 

.  .75 

© 

.85 

Pullets  . 

.50 

© 

.63 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best. . 

.73 

© 

.75 

Medium  to  good . 

.48 

© 

.65 

>5  to 

5,  40 

Gathered,  best  . 

.69 

© 

.70 

Medium  to  good . 

.40 

© 

.55 

Lower  grades  . 

.25 

© 

.33 

25o; 

Storage  . 32 

LIVE  STOCK 

© 

.45 

,  21 

Steers  . 

.  4.00 

© 

8.50 

Bulls  . 

.  3.50 

© 

4.25 

.  1.25 

© 

4.00 

80c; 

eye, 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs.. 

.  13.00 

© 

14.00 

Culls  . 

.  4.00 

© 

10.00 

Hogs  . 

.  8.00 

©1 

8.50 

Sheep,  100  lbs . . 

.  2.50 

© 

4.00 

Lambs  . 

.  0.50 

@ 

10.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 
Fair  demand  tor  prime  veals.  Pork  and  lambs 

nil  til  A  1  O  111  llo  llAlflCP  TV)  11  fill  if  TIDltilflAll 


dull,  the  lambs  sold  being 
hothouse. 

mainly 

imitatii 

Calves,  best  . 

.18 

© 

.10 

Common  to  good . 

.10 

© 

.16 

Hothouse  lambs,  each . 

8.00 

© 

12.00 

Pork,  80  to  100  lbs.  each.... 

.14 

© 

.15 

100  to  150  lbs.  each.  . 

.12 

© 

.13 

LIVE  POULTRY 
Heavy  fowls  selling  well:  chickens  dull;  tur¬ 
keys,  ducks  and  geese  doing  better. 


Fowls,  best  . 

© 

.30 

Fair  to  good . 

. 20 

© 

.26 

Chickens  . 

. 20 

© 

.23 

Roosters  . 

. 16 

© 

.17 

Ducks  . 

. 23 

© 

.26 

Geese  . 

© 

.28 

Turkeys  . 

. 35 

© 

.40 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Receipts  larg<  except 

turkeys.  Prime 

Eastern 

lieccipis  nugi  except  turaeys.  crime  eastern 
are  wholesaling  ."round  52  cents;  medium  grades. 
40  to  45  cents. 


Turkeys,  best  . 

.52 

© 

.53 

Common  to  good . 

.30 

© 

.35 

Chickens,  choice,  lb . 

.38 

© 

.43 

Fair  to  good . 

.25 

© 

.35 

Fowls  . 

.28 

© 

.34 

Roosters  . 

.17 

© 

.22 

Ducks  . 

.30 

© 

.36 

Squabs,  doz . 

4.00 

© 

11.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair . 

1.25 

© 

1.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

5.50 

7.50 

Marketing  Holley  and  Other  Greens 

I  have  a  large  amount  of  liollv  which  I 
tush  to  dispose  of  for  Christmas  decorat¬ 
ing.  but  have  not  sold  any  before  Would 
you  give  dimensions  of  and  quantity  in  a 

wnrm ’*?•  ,ease’  ?lso  what  price  it  brought 
1  t>  (  hustmas  in  New  York  market? 
Bayville,  N.  J.  p.  H.  w. 

The  first  requisite  for  market  hollv  is 
abundance  of  berries;  it  will  not  soil  if 

f  bei?;ied\  rt  is  first  cut  from  the 
n.ee.  then  the  branches  are  broken  in 
pieces  about  12  to  24  in.  long,  according 
to  foliage  and  _  berries.  The  standard 
crate  is  l  ft.  wide.  2  ft.  deep  and  4  ft. 
long,  made  of  seasoned  pine.  %-in.  thick, 
surfaced  one  side.  The  holly  is  laid  in  it 
in  layers.  Prices  vary  greatly,  not  onlv 
from  season  to  season,  but  also  during 
each  season,  ranging  from  around  $2.50 
a  crate  up  at  wholesale.  That  which 
reaches  the  market  too  late  for  wholesale 
distribution  is  likely  to  bring  low  prices. 

\  lrginia  and  North  Carolina  liollv  is 
usually  gathered  at  a  lower  labor  cost 
than  that  from  Now  Jersey,  but  best 
prices  go  to  fine  quality,  with  glossy 
leaves  and  abundant  berries. 

Y  :eaths  may  be  made  from  the  smaller 
pieces  of  holly,  if  labor  is  convenient  A 
flexible  switch  is  cut  33  in.  long  and 
wired  together  so  as  to  make  a  10-in. 
hoop.  Sprays  are  then  wired  on,  cover¬ 
ing  the  foundation,  with  four  or  five 
hunches  of  berries  on  each.  There  is  a 
special  grade  of  wire,  procurable  from 
florists  supply  houses,  which  is  used  to 
attach  the  sprays  to  the  ring.  Ready¬ 
made  rings  for  holly  wreaths  are  also  sold 
by  tlie  supply  dealers  These  wreaths  are 
packed  in  paper-lined  cases,  as  air  and 
light  fade  them,  usually  225  in  a  case. 
Prices  are  variable,  from  $5  per  100  up 
Larger  sizes  are  made,  but  the  10-in. 
wreath  has  a  large  sale. 

1  he  prices  of  Christmas  greens  vary  so 
greatly  that  last  year's  prices  are  not 
very  helpful  this  year.  Not  only  quality, 
but  weather  and  general  business  condi¬ 
tions  affect  the  prices  of  Christmas 
greens.  Those  sold  through  regular  trade 
channels  vary  very  little  from  year  to 
year,  and  these  get  the  cream  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  as  the  stock  comes  in  early,  and  is 
widely  distributed.  Late  consignments 
sent  to  commission  dealers  who  do  not 
make  a  specialty  of  greens  cannot  he  sold 
to^  advantage,  and  tend  to  lower  prices. 

^  e  think  there  will  be  a  fair  return  this 
season,  but  do  not  look  for  high  prices  in 
greens  or  Christmas  trees. 

Standing  pine  or  ground  pine,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  laurel  and  mistletoe  are 
other  standard  supplies  in  Christmas 
greens..  Much  of  the  standing  pine  is 
made  into  festooning,  and  there  is  now 
a  useful  machine  or  implement  which  will 
work  up  the  greens  very  rapidly.  Laurel 
wreathing  is  also  popular.  Many  firms 
employ  foreign  women  to  make  up 
wreaths  and  festooning,  paying  them  by 
the  yard  for  the  latter.  There  are  many 
greens  that  are  in  demand  all  the  year 
’round :  laurel  is  freely  used  on  fruit 
stands  and  by  decorators  and  florists, 
while  such  Southern  greens  as  wild  smi- 
lax.  long-leaf  pine.  Magnolia.  Galax  and 
Leucothoe  foliage  are  valuable  to  the 
florist  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  We 
urge  anyone  who  wishes  to  market  greens 
to  get  in  touch  with  buyers  early,  and  not 
to  wait  until  Thanksgiving  to  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  Christmas  greens.  In  the  South, 
cheap  labor,  mild  climate  and  profusion 
of  native  evergreens  have  been  valuable 
assets  in  this  business,  often  bringing 
ready  money  to  districts  with  few  remu¬ 
nerative  industries.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  native  trees  and  shrubs  are  not  being 
exterminated  by  reckless  collectors. 
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First  Year  of  the  Favorite  Hens 


The  first  year  of  the  Westwood,  N.  J., 
egg-laying  contest  came  to  an  end  on 
November  1.  Pen  No.  15  was  started 
originally  with  20  Favorite  hens.  They 
were  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets,  each  one 
selected  by  a  woman  reader  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  as  a  fair  sample  of 
her  flock.  As  our  readers  know,  these 
birds  were  kept  together  in  a  comfortable 
house,  and  all  were  cared  for  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  They  were  trap-nested 
and  careful  records  were  kept.  During 
the  year  three  of  these  birds  died.  They 
were  Ruby,  Dutchess  and  Peggy.  The 
remaining  17  finished  the  year  with  the 
records  given  below : 

Mrs.  James  Maddren,  Suffolk  Co., 

N.  Y.  (Duchess) .  140 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Smallbonc,  Mercer  Co., 

N.  ,T.  (Lady  Mercer) .  137 

Mrs.  Fenton  Gall,  Berkeley  Co.,  W. 

Va.  (Olivia) .  174 

Mrs.  Ann  G.  Wilson,  Oswego  Co., 

N.  Y.  (Gypsy) .  95 


and  we  shall  give  their  individual  records 
from  month  to  month.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  during  the  year  115  eggs 
were  laid  outside  the  trap-nests.  Some 
hens  have  a  peculiar  habit  of  laying  in 
this  way.  Several  of  these  birds  seem  to 
dislike  entering  the  trap-nest,  while  others 
rather  enjoyed  going  there.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  greater  part  of  these  out¬ 
side  eggs  were  laid  by  three  or  four  of 
the  birds,  but  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  tell  about  that,  and  the  record  of  trap- 
nested  eggs  must  stand. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  NURSES 

The  Yonkers  Homoeopathic  Hospital  and 
Maternity  is  located  in  the  City  of  Yonkers, 
adjoining  New  York  City  on  the  north.  The 
constant  increase  in  the  service  of  the  Hospital 
necessitates  an  immediate  enlargement  of  the 
Registered  Nurses  Training  School. 

The  course  is  two  and  one-half  years.  The  in¬ 
struction  is  of  the  highest  grade,  under  physi¬ 
cians  of  both  schools,  and  is  supplemented  by 
connections  with  the  leading  New  York  City 
surgeons,  and  a  special  course  at  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Pediatrics  and  medical  and  surgical 
work. 

Graduates  of  this  Hospital  are  in  demand  for 
both  private  and  institutional  work.  The  course 
is  open  to  young  women  of  good  character  who 
have  had  one  year  of  High  School  work  or  its 
equivalent. 

For  further  information  address  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Yonkers,  Homoeopathic  Hospital  and  Mater¬ 
nity,  corner  of  Park  and  Ashburton  Avenues, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Jessie  M.  Roberts ,  Owner  of  the  Winning 
Pullet,  Ruth  Ann 

Mrs.  John  Slmugknasy,  Dutchess 

Co.,  N.  Y.  (Phyllis) .  70 

Mrs.  James  O.  Cooper,  Morris  Co., 

N.  ,T.  (Miss  Beauty) .  123 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Whitman,  New  London 

Co.,  Conn.  (Rhoda) .  140 

Mrs.  F.  Stanlay  Atwood,  Albany 

Co.,  N.  Y.  (Rosewood) .  160 

Mrs.  Hayden  W.  Benton,  Cayuga 

Co.,  N.  Y.  (Red  Wing) .  181 

Jessie  M.  Roberts.  Oneida  Co.,  N. 

Y.  ( Ruth  Ann ) .  194 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Wilson,  Allegany 

Co.,  N.  Y.  (Farmerette) .  157 

Mrs.  Robert  Pye,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt. 

(Green  Mountain  Girl) .  147 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Emmons,  Litchfield  Co., 

Conn.  (Lady  Bountiful) .  126 

Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Burr,  Barnstable 
Co.,  Mass.  (Mahogany  Maid)...  138 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Disque,  Venango  Co., 

Pa.  (Busy  Bess) .  Ill 

Mrs.  William  Gehrke,  Bergen  Co., 

N.  J.  (Emma) .  23 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Glick,  Steuben  Co.,  N. 

Y.  ( Queen  Pullet)  . .  138 

Outside  of  pen .  115 

The  first  one  to  start  laying  was 
Olivia,  No.  4.  This  pullet  went  to  the 
front  first,  and  for  a  long  time  it  seemed 
as  if  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  of 
the  others  to  beat  her.  Later,  however, 
Red  Wing,  No.  11,  and  Ruth  Ann,  No. 
12,  in  the  contest,  succeeded  in  passing 
Olivia,  and  finally  Ruth  Ann  won  with 
a  record  of  194  eggs.  Red  Wing  was 
second  with  181  eggs.  Olivia  came  next 
with  174,  folowed  by  Rosewood,  160; 
Farmerette,  157,  and  Green  Mountain 
Girl,  147.  Many  of  the  pullets  were  very 
slow  to  start,  for  some  reasons  which  we 
cannot  explain.  When  they  did  get  go¬ 
ing,  however,  most  of  them  did  well. 
Under  the  plan  of  the  contest  20  pullets 
are  tested  the  first  year.  The  second  year 
is  used  as  a  breeding  contest,  the  plan 
being  to  obtain,  if  possible,  20  pullets 
from  these  birds  in  their  second  year, 
these  20  pullets  to  be  tested  in  the  third 
year  of  the  contest.  At  the  close  of  the 
contest  there  were  17  of  these  pullets 
left,  three  having  died,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  select  out  five  in  order  to  leave 
the  desired  12.  The  managers  of  the 
contest  used  their  best  judgment  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  final  selection,  with  the  result 
that  they  removed  Gypsy,  No.  5;  Phyllis, 
No.  7 ;  Lady  Bountiful,  No.  15 ;  Busy 
Bess,  No.  17,  and  Emma,  No.  18.  The 
other  12  will  be  held  for  another  year, 


To  produce  vapor 
bath  sprouts  with 
their  diastase,  vege¬ 
table  milk  and  grape 
— -  r  sugar  that  bring 

_  the  eggs;  to  change  1  6u.  of  grain  into 

3  bu.  of'  the  best  of  egg-producing 
. v *  *  green  feed ;  to  make  your  dry  lots  prof¬ 

itable  in  summer  and  to  get  eggs  all  winter;  get  a 

Gose-To-Nstate  SPROUTER 

Pays  a  dividend  every  month  in  the  year.  We  are 
the  originators  of  the  grain  sprouter  and  the  largest 
manufacturers,  and  we  make  all  kinds  and  sizes  from 
a  few  hens  to  1,000.  Send  for  FREE  circular  on 
Sprouted  Oats  and  Eggs.  Address 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO. 

78  Front  Street  Colfax,  Iowa 


The  Extra  Eggs 

will  »oon  pay  for  one  of  these 

Automatic 


(Self- 
Healing 

Poultry 
Fountains 
&nd  Heaters 


keeps  water  at  the 
right  temperature 
day  and  night  in  the 
,  coldest  weatherand 

requires  less  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made  of  Galvanized 
Steel.  A  long  felt  want  supplied.  Every  Hen-House  needs  ona. 
Price  of  1  Heater  and  2  gallon  Automatic  Fountain  complete 
8i  .75#  Also  made  in  3  and  4  gallon  sizes. 

Write  for  Circular  Ai  and  testimonials.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  A.S.FORGE  WORKS,  S  ARAN  AC.MICH. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 


REGAL- 
DORCAS 

batched  from  eee»  from  Martine’s  epecial  mating*, 
$5.  Yearling  hen*  of  same  stock,  S3. 

V.  M.  RICKEY  -  Ancram,  New  York 


Redsa£dw'hite Leghorn  Cockerels 

Vibert’*  231  to  289-ege  strain  Reds  and  br*d-to-lay 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S3  to  SIO  each. 

SUNNYBROOK  FARM,  A.  H.  FIHGAR, Prop. ,  Elizaville,  N.Y. 


'h 


EGLANTINE 

FARMS 

A  BREEDING  INSTITUTION 

that  has  made  a  world  wide  rep¬ 
utation,  and  a  ten  years’  record 
of  success  in  developing  a  laying 
strain  of 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

announces  a  special  December 
sale  of 

COCKERELS 

at  pre-war  price  of  $5.00  each. 
GREENSBORO  MARYLAND 


LADY  EGLANTINE1 
WORLD  RECORD  HEN 
514  EGGS 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

from  heavy  laying  trapnested  itock.  Large,  healthy, 
vigorous  bird*,  $5,  A.  L.  VREELAND,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

SC.  Brown  and  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  hen*,  pullets  and 
•  cockerels.  Cir.  free.  VERA  FULTON,  B-98,  Ballipalis,  Ohio 

SC.  White  Leghorn  Cockerel*,  “Cornell  Certified.” 
•  SPECIAL  PRICE  THIS  WORTH. C.  GULICK,  RhiNEBECK,  N.Y. 

PULLET  S 

8.  C  W.  LEGHORNS  and  WHITE  WYANHOTTES  at  $2.60  and 
$2.78.  Place  your  order  for  Baby  Chicks  now.  Leading 
varieties.  Circular  free.  E.  J.  Thiel,  Millers,  Ji.  Y. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCA  Cockerels 

A  rare  opportunity  to  secure  a  eockerel  bred  from  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  first  prize  winners.  Hurry.  Only 
nine  for  sale.  EDWARD  A.  BEI8EL,  SHOHOT.A,  Penna. 

Thoroughbred  Giant  Bronze  Turkey*.  Large  stock. 
Toms,  $15;  Hens,  $10.  THOMAS  COOKE,  East  Springfield,  H.T. 

For  Sale-^sTxam0  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese 

$5  each.  Beauandot  Duck  Hunch,  8«jc  llurbor,  N.Y. 

100 Island  Raised  Bronze  Goldbank  Toms 

Extra  larpre.  Order  them  now.  Will  when  you  are 
ready.  Island  raised.  FOX  ISLA2VD  FAR!  » Cape  Vincent,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  Prize  Winning  Strains,  at  reasonable  prices. 

MAURICE  SULLIVAN  New  Albany,  Pa. 

M.  B.  TURKLEYS 

Tom*,  $10;  hens,  $7.50.  Guaranteed  to  please  you. 
Mrs.  A.  F.  KILTS  R.  D.  6  Ft.  Plain,  New  York 

Sf  u  J  nrnc  ARLINGTON  STRAIN.  “Cornell 
•  V.ll,  Certified.  "Few  pen*  of  quality 

pullets.  SPECIAL  PRICE  THIS  MOHTH.  C.  GULICK,  Rhinebeek.N.T. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  MALES 

We  have  some  exceptionally  good  males  this 

Fall.  The  breeding  and  type  is  right  for  an 
improvement  in  your  flock. 

BABY  CHICKS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION 

We  are  getting  more  inquiries  for  chicks  than 
ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We  advise 
our  customers  to  place  their  orders  early  with 
the  largest  producers  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  in 
the  East.  LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  BREEDERS  ON  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
.  BARRON  STRAIN 

300  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale,  out  of  imported  birds 
grown  on  free  farm  range  ;  buttermilk  fed.  Birds  of 
grand  size  and  great  vigor  from  wonderful  layers.  The 
kind  that  will  improve  your  stock.  Price,  S5  each,  5  for 
$20,  and  10  or  more  $3  each.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  February,  March  and  April  delivery,  1922, 
from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned.  Circulars  free. 

My  book,  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  $1,  or 
free  with  all  *10  orders.  EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Box  75, 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 

WILL  SELL 

300  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

ready  to  lay,  from  Cornell  certified  Breeding 
stock.  Price  reasonable. 

SHANNON  FARMS  •  Eastport,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  F arms 

Mature  Pullets 

Bred  from  heavy  laying,  trap-nested  stock. 
Barron  strain.  Buttermilk  fed  and  grown  on 
free  range.  Large,  vigorous  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  Address,  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  New  York 

C  C.  Butr  Leghorn  Cockerel*,  84  up.  Best  exhibition 
Ox  and  egg  strain.  GREEHF0RD  POULTRY  YDS,,  Silver  Creek, H.T. 

100  English  White  Leghorn  Yearling  Hens  ye0.,sToI<i 

They  averaged  60*  most  of  their  pullet  year.  Hogan 
tested  $1.75  each.  JOHN  G.  1IAV1SON,  Chaniberibnrg,  I’a. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  bTSSK^V 

laying  strain.  $3  each.  BRUSH  h  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 

C  n  W  T  nnlinrne  Yearling  hens  and  pullets. 

5.  Vj.  W  .  Lcgnorns  Bred  to  lay.  SPECIAL-  Choice 

April  hatched  cockerels  @  $1.75  each.  All  stock  guar- 
antced  to  please.  TIOGA  LEGHORN  FARM,  Ricliford,  N.  Y 

BARRED  ROCK  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Cornell  certified,  bred  from  certified  stock.  Led  all 
Rocks  at  Storrs  last  content.  Pens  at  Storrs,  Quin¬ 
cy,  111.,  and  Puyallup,  Wash.,  this  year.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  -  Cazenovia,  Naw  York 

FISHEL  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS 

Cockerels  $3.00  $5.00  and  $10.00  each 
Pullet. . $3.0C  and  $4.00  ” 

Marvin  T.  Forster  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks  of  Superior  Quality 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Sheppard  S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas 
Superior  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

Three  greatest  egg-producing  varieties  known.  All  on 
free  farm  range.  My  Egg-a-Day  line  is  America’s  heavi¬ 
est  flock -average  layers.  Use  pedigreed  males  from  dams 
of  282  egg  records.  Booking  ot  ders  now  for  future  ship¬ 
ments  at  $14.10  per  100  up.  Circulars  free. 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL  -  Box  R,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

Breeding  Geese,  Cockerels  and  Ducks 

We  offer  over  200  early-hatched  White  China,  Emden 
and  Toulouse  Cross.  Beautiful  and  ornamental  birds. 
Some  laying  now.  We  have  bred  these  geese  for  over 
11  years  and  guarantee  satisfaction,  at  $6  each,  or  two 
Geese  and  a  Gander,  $16.  100  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Eglen- 
tine,  $3  and  t5  each;  100  Parks’  B.  P.  R.  Cockerels 
direct  from  heavy  laying  strain,  at  U  and  $5  each  ;  50 
Silverlast  Wyandottes  direct  from  Tiffany’s,  at  13  and  H 
each;  50  Pekin  Ducks  and  Drakes.  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Winners,  »5  each.  TRI-STATES  POULTRY  FARM, 
Anthony  Simon,  Prop.,  Pori  Jorvls,  N.  Y. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Pheasants,Quail,  Rabbits,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 


WM.  J.  MACKENSRN.  Naturalist,  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 


S.C.Rhode  Island  Reds 

Bier,  dark  rod  cockerels . $5  and  $10 

“Ready  to  lay”  pullets .  3  and  5 

SAND  HILL  FARM 

Huntington  -  Long  Island.  New  York 


WhitsCornish  Winners  L.  j.  r^-ckerels' 85  up- 


,  SMITH  Deep  River,  Carin' 


Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 


SOUDER’S  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Bantams, 

Hares,  Dogs.  Free  Catalog. 

Pre-War  Prices,  edwin  a.  souder,  seiiersviiie.  p*. 


Rhode  Island  Whites  Comb 

Strong,  vigorous  cockerels,  $7.50  and  810  each. 
Same  strain  as  pen  competing  in  11th  international 
Egg  Laying  Contest.  O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Paoli,  Pa. 

~BarredRockPULLETS 

April  hatched,  farm  raised,  vigorous  stock,  $3.50 
each  in  lots  of  ten  or  more.  Fine  cockerels,  mire 

lated.  $5  A.  L.  VREELAND,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Improvo  Y our  Strain 

Rarron's  White  Wyandotte  cockerels  from  dams  260-280- 
egg  record.  Sire,  full  brother  of  College  Queen  (308  eggs) 
$5.  VAN  ALEN  FARM  .  Chester,  N.  JT. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Regal-Dorcas  strain.  A  No.  1  c’k’ls 
$*;  Hens,  $2.50.  18  Extra  nice,  young,  Mammoth  Ton 
louse  Geese,  $5  each.  Sat.  Guar.  K.  HIM,,  8ea.es  Kalla,  N.Y. 


B 


lg.  Pure  White,  White  Wyandotte  Okl*.  30th 
,year.  Circular.  E.  S.  WILSON,  Six  497.HAMMOND,  N.Y. 


BARRON'S  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

Males  and  females  for  sale,  from  stock  I  ttnpoi  ted  direct. 
Records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apulaehln,  N.  Y. 

Ilerniiwr’a  Bourbon  Red  Turkey*.  Toms,  $12:  Hens, 
norning  3  $10;  Trios,  $25.  FIONA  HORNING.  Owtgo.N.  T, 

Anxious  to  Raise  Turkey*  1  Why  not  try  Wild  Stock  ? 
BERTHA  M.  TYSON  -  Rising  Sun,  Maryland 

Oeady-to-Lay  Pullets,  $8  each  ;  cockerels,  $5.  R.  I. 
It  Reds.  A.  B.  II ALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

<tPF0IAI  FALL  PRICED  TURKEYS.  DUCKS.  GEESE 
arciriHL  rMLL  rmoca  guineas,  and  chickens 

Good  Whit*  Leghorn  hens,  $135  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  .  Seiiersviiie,  Pa. 


pss;  ducks 

I  EKI.V 


America's  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  ISUP.N.L 


&  S.  COMB 

EDS 


PAYNE  BROS.  Strain  r 

Big,  healthy,  farm  raised  June  hateh*d  cockerels  of 
fine  color  and  utility  qualities.  $5  each,  3  for  $10 
if  taken  before  Pec.  15th.  Shipped  upon  approval. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER.  R.  F.  D.  36,  Pine  Plains.  N.Y. 


Francais 


Exchange  Pen  Barred  Rocks  and  Parks1 

strain,  for  good  opossum  dog.  H.  ARMBRUST,  Antitrust,  Pi. 


r;_.  Rrnnrle  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas, 
r  Ills  DT  Cello  Bantams,  Hare*,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Ttllard.  Pt. 


THOMPSON  STRAIN  ol'  Barred  Rock  Cockerel* 
Strong  and  healthy.  April  hatched.  $8.50  each. 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  •  Serg.antsville,  N.  J. 


Eckhart’s  Barred  Rocks  KS' 

Selected  Cocks,  Cockerels,  and  Pullets  at  reasonable 

prices.  O.  W.  «fc  II.  J.  ECKIIART,  Sholiola,  I»a. 


TIFFANY’SSUPERIOR  DRAKES 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner 
Ducks  (White  and  Fawn  and  White.) 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PhoenixviDe,  Pa. 

Sr  Pad  FORSALE.  April  hatched. 

•  Vj.  lACU  X  UllClO  Gibson  strain.  $3  each. 

Cornelia  Mackey  Mackey  Farm*  Gllbou,  N.Y. 


JERSEY  GIANT  BREED  BOOK 

Dexter  P.  Upham  tells  how  be  breeds,  feeds  and 
grows  Jersey  Giant  Poultry.  Every  step  from  shell 
to  shell  with  the  man  behind  the  feed  rail.  Price 
one  dollar.  Dexter  P.  Upham,  Belmar.  N.J. 

I  —  T>1  1  /"««  .  The  Super-hen— enough 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

capons.  Free  circular.  I>.  P  UPHAM,  Belmur,  N.  J, 


RABBITS 


Flemish  Giants,  matured  stock,  ped.  and  reg..  sold  on 
ea*y  payment  plan.  II.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Black  Flemish  Giants  ^WRU*** 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  reliability  of  John  J.  Black 
Peal  Estate  Agency  of  Chippewa  Falls, 
W  is.  lie  is  sending  me  blanks  to  till  out 
for  description  of  my  property.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  let  him  handle  it  or  not? 
I  would  be  glad  to  bear  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  j.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

It  would  seem  that  no  matter  how  often 
we  expose  these  real  estate  fakers  there 
are  always  some  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Black  is  ad¬ 
vertising  in  local  papers  all  over  the 
country,  asking  to  hear  from  those  hav¬ 
ing  farms  for  sale.  The  advertisement  is 
so  worded  as  to  lead  anyone  to  expect 
that  Mr.  Black  is  a  prospective  purchaser 
of  a  farm  in  the  vicinity.  lie  represents 
himself  as  a  real  estate  broker  and  asks 
for  $10  advance  fee.  alleging  the  favorable 
prospect  of  his  being  able  to  furnish  a 
buyer.  Such  real  estate  agents  do  not 
make  an  honest  effort  to  sell  farm  prop¬ 
erty.  but  simply  pocket  the  $10.  The 
scheme  has  been  worked  for  years,  and 
gets  by  the  Postoffice  Department  per¬ 
haps  for  lack  of  evidence  of  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud. 


In  your  paper,  page  1318.  you  mention 
my  name  as  being  a  partner  of  the  Vine- 
land  Farmers’  Corp..  332  Greenwich  St. 
Wherever  you  got  tin1  information,  they 
misinformed  you.  as  I  have  not  been  con¬ 
nected  with  that  concern  since  July  1. 
1921.  and  whoever  informed  you  to  the 
contrary  made  a  very  grave  mistake. 

T  trust  that  you  will  correct  this  error 
and  put  me  right  before  your  readers. 

NATHAN  KLIPSTEIN. 

We  are  glad  to  publish  Mr.  Klipstein’s 
letter  in  which  he  states  that  he  is  no 
longer  connected  with  the  Vineland  Farm¬ 
ers’  Corporation.  Our  recent  reports  con¬ 
firm  Mr.  Klipstein’s  statement.  The  in¬ 
dividual  actively  behind  the  concern  now 
is  Mr.  Samuel  Schatten.  We  placed  the 
claim  of  the  subscriber  referred  to  in  the 
November  3  issue  in  the  hands  of  our  at¬ 
torney  for  collection,  and  Mr.  Schatten 
has  settled  for  the  two  cases  of  eggs, 
which  disproves  his  fictitious  claim  that 
he  was  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  for 
the  two  cases  of  eggs  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  an  offset  for  shortage  in  pre¬ 
vious  shipments.  It  is  not  to  his  credit 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  the  settle¬ 
ment.  As  we  pointed  out  before,  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  name  “Vineland  Farm¬ 
ers’  Corporation.”  is  intended  to  deceive 
shippers,  leading  them  to  believe  that  the 
company  is  controlled  by  poultrymen  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Your  letter  and  the  check  for  $100  re¬ 
ceived  safely.  Words  cannot  express  my 
thanks  for  your  kindness.  Only  for  you 
I  would  never  have  got  it  back,  as  the 
New  York  World  did  not  answer  my  let¬ 
ters.  It  is  good  to  know  there  are  such 
fine  people  in  the  world  as  you  must  be. 
to  take  such  interest  in  my  case  as  to 
call  personally  on  the  mail  order  house 
and  persuade  them  to  return  the  money. 

1  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you.  and  can 
only  wish  you  and  The  It.  N.-Y.  every 
success.  MRS.  J.  n. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  case  where  worthless  stock 
was  sold  to  a  woman  by  the  usual  arts  of 
the  stock  salesman.  After  much  persu¬ 
asion  we  induced  the  mail  order  concern 
to  refund  the  $100  to  the  woman.  We 
are  publishing  the  record  hi  the  case  as  a 
warning  to  country  people  against  invest¬ 
ing  their  savings  in  propositions  promot¬ 
ed  by  stock  salesmen  traveling  about  the 
country.  The  rule  is.  stock  sold  in  this 
way  has  no  value.  It  is  usually  sold  on 
“prospects”  which  exist  only  in  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  tlm  salesman.  We  can  imagine 
no  form  of  gambling  that  is  more  likely 
to  result  in  loss  of  money  than  to  invest 
in  stocks  on  the  strength  of  the  “guff” 
and  oily  words  of  stock  peddlers. 

Gan  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  United  Guaranty  Corpora¬ 
tion.  807-12  Stock  Exchange  Building. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.?  They  have  represen¬ 
tatives  traveling  through  Atlantic  and 
Cape  May  counties  selling  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  the  United  Auto  Stores. 
Inc.  They  claim  to  have  between  40  and 
30  stores  established  already,  and  want,  to 
place  a  store  in  every  fair-sized  town  in 


the  county.  The  purchaser  must  agree 
to  pay  for  four  shares  of  common  stock 
$200,  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  share.  $07 
cash,  $00  30  days,  $07  90  days.  My  father 
is  a  regular  subscriber  to  your  paper  and 
both  he  and  I  think  it  is  worth  many 
times  the  subscription  price  and  would 
not  be  without  it.  r.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

The  chain  store  idea  applied  to  auto¬ 
mobile  accessories  is  to  our  mind  a  haz¬ 
ardous  undertaking.  The  field  is  already 
well  filled  with  supply  stores,  and  there 
have  been  some  significant  failures  in 
this  line  of  business.  Selling  stock 
through  salesmen  traveling  through  coun¬ 
try  districts  is  an  expensive  operation, 
which  is  never  resorted  to  where  the 
proposition  appeals  favorably  to  men  <»!' 
means.  Where  capitalists  cannot  be  in¬ 
duced  to  back  an  enterprise,  then  this 
means  of  securing  money  is  used.  After 
the  big  commissions  paid  the  salesmen 
and  the  finance  organization,  the  portion 
of  the  investment  going  into  the  treasury 
of  the  company  is  so  small  as  to  put  the 
company  under  a  severe  handicap,  which 
only  those  most  favorably  situated  other¬ 
wise  can  hope  to  overcome.  Our  records 
show  a  comparatively  few  concerns 
financed  in  this  way  that  have  ever  be¬ 
come  firmly  established. 


I  am  enclosing  some  papers  received 
from  Railway  Educational  Association, 
227  Monroe  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  and 
would  like  your  opinion  of  this  school. 
Do  they  get  you  a  job  after  taking  their 
course,  or  is  it  a  scheme  to  get  our 
money?  A.  D. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  regard  all  this  class  of  schools  as 
easy  money  schemes.  The  specialty  of  the 
Railway  Educational  Association  is  to 
instruct  men  how  to  become  locomotive 
firemen,  at  $20  each,  and  after  the  course 
of  instruction  has  been  completed  the 
association  agrees  to  “recommend”  the 
student  for  a  position.  Some  years  ag«> 
the  promoter  of  this  concern  was  up  on 
charges  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
Since  that  time  the  suggestions  of  secur¬ 
ing  positions  for  those  taking  the  instruc¬ 
tions  are  more  moderate.  Ask  any  rail¬ 
road  man  whether  you  can  become  an 
efficient  fireman  by  taking  such  a  course 
of  instructions. 


T  am  sending  you.  under  separate  cover, 
a  book  of  the  “Florida  Orange  Grove 
Corporation.”  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and 
Ocala.  Fla.  T  feel  sure  this  is  a  very 
poor  place  to  put  our  savings,  but  a 
friend  has  already  bought  one  acre  and 
others  are  likely  to.  'I  wish  you  would 
give  this  scheme  space  as  soon  as  you 
can :  I  think  it  will  save  at  least  one 
friend  money.  r.  T.  H. 

Pen  nsylvania. 

The  book  reveals  another  unit  orcha”d 
scheme.  The  company  sells  the  land,  de¬ 
velops  it.  plants  the  orange  grove,  sprays 
and  cares  for  it  for  six  years.  The  price 
of  2*4  acres  on  this  basis  is  $2,300.  The 
plan  is  beautiful  on  paper,  and  our  only 
objection  to  it  is  that  tin*  “unit  orchard" 
promotions  on  this  basis  that  we  have 
known  about  have  turned  out  disastrously 
for  those  who  purchased  the  “units.”  And 
we  know  of  no  better  guide  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  than  past  experience. 

I  enclose  the  latest  dodge  of  the  Gun- 
son  people,  trying  to  dupe  me  into  get¬ 
ting  their  inferior  seed.  s.  v. 

New  York. 

The  literature  enclosed  is  of  Gardner 
Reed  Company,  Rochester.  N.  Y..  which 
company  succeeded  R.  J.  Gunson  &  Co. 
Of  the  same  place.  L.  P.  Gunson  &  Co. 
is  still  in  business  in  Rochester,  also  the 
George  K.  Tligbie  Co.,  all  three  doing 
business  on  a  similar  basis,  and.  we  are 
told,  have  the  same  source  of  seed  supply. 
A  new  variety  of  potatoes,  also  of  oats, 
are  described  in  the  circulars  sent  to  this 
prospective  salesman.  The  potato  yields 
330  bushels  per  acre.  Records  are  given 
for  the  oats  of  around  70  bushels  yield 
from  one  bushel  of  seed.  Gunson  and 
Iligbie  make  the  same  sort  of  claims. 
Reports  from  R.  N.-Y.  readers  pronounce 
the  seeds  of  these  concerns  very  ordinary, 
or  inferior  to  well-known  varieties.  The 
subscriber  sending  this  literature  could 
not  be  induced  by  any  consideration  to  j 
represent  such  seed  concerns,  and  palm 
off  seeds  of  unknown  merit  on  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  country  will  be  overrun  with  \ 
such  agents  during  the  Winter,  and  it; 
behooves  farmers  to  take  warning  and  be 
prepared  for  the  “guff”  which  is  their 
stock  in  trade. 


“Only  500 
a  minute 

and  here’s  what  it  means  to  you.  500  revolutions  a 
minute  is  the  speed  of  the  engine  that  runs  the  Home 
Light  Plant-  a  low  speed.  It  saves  wear  on  mov¬ 
ing  parts  and  that’s  why  it  costs  you  practically  nothing 
to  maintain.  It  simplifies  the  engine  and  that’s  what 
makes  it  easy  for  you  to  keep  your  plant  going.  The 
dynamo  is  belted  because  it  should  run  faster  than 
the  engine. 

And  that  isn’t  all.  There’s  an  extra  power  pulley  on 
the  engine  that  also  runs  at  low  speed— just  right  for 
driving  your  pump,  separator,  washer  or  any  similar 
machine,  either  direct  or  through  a  line  shaft.  And 
while  you’re  running  these  machines,  your  battery 
is  being  charged. 

It’s  the  famous  “Z”  engine  that  drives  this  plant — 
mounted  right  on  the  same  base  as  the  dynamo.  This 
makes  a  compact  unit.  The  condensing  radiator 
gives  all  the  advantages  of  water-cooling — does  the 
trick  without  tanks,  piping  or  pumps. 

To  start  the  plant  simply  push  a  button— you  don’t 
have  to  crank  it.  And  it’s  just  as  easy  to  stop  it. 

All  in  all,  you  certainly  must  admit  that  this  HomeLight 
Plant  is  just  made  for  you— simple,  few  parts,  easy  to 
run.  And  you  can  buy  it  at  a  new  low  price — complete  A  % 
and  ready  to  give  you  an  abundance  of  light  and  power.  * ^ 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

$295 


Manufacturers 


CHICAGO 


Baltimore 

Philadelphia 


and 


F.  0.  B.  factory. 

Add  freight  to 
your  town. 

See  your  dealer 
or  write  u». 


Increase 
Dairy  Pr 


Write  for  Free  Book  on 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Authorities  agree  that  more  bulk  and  succulence  are  needed  in  90% 
of  alldairy  rations.  Bulky  feeds, mixed  with  concentrates,  promote 
digestion.  '1  hey  also  distend  stomach  and  Intestinal  tract  and 
keep  the  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  a  bulky,  succulent,  vegetable  feed — remarkable 
for  its  palatability  and  healthfulness.  Itislaxative, easily  digested, 
and  rich  in  carbohydrates.  Used  with  corn  silage  or  to  replace  it, 
pried  Beet  Pulp  brings  better  health  conditions,  increases  milk  ■ 
yields  and  insures  bigger  profits.  Write  today  for  free  booklet  Dent  E 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


95  Jhn&iic€M% 

Upward  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


M\ 

.  . . ■  isy 

On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  f— 
bkims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different  \t 

from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca-  J  -jj 

pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy  T-* 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  f 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether  !  . 
dairy  is  lurge  or  small,  write  today.  1 

American  Separator  Co. 

Sax  7075  B.lnbrldgo,  N.  V,  S. 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 

No.  1  Mill  for  (^rinding;  Dry 
Bones,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Grain  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bone 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Feed 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  sizes  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logs*  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  15  Easton,  Pa. 


SCAB-CHASE 


cures  itch,  mange  and 
scabies  on  your  ani¬ 
mals,  or  it  does  not 
cost  you  n  cent.  Ahsol 
utely  guaranteed.  Liberal  package  $1. SO  at  your 
dealer,  or  write  GHAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.,  Bo*  No  S,  Newport,  Vt. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  oc  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thorsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth 
Village,  Thlells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  or  man  experienced  jn  fruit 
growing  preferred,  with  family  and  willing  to 
lake  boarders;  good  wages,  steady  position, 
modern  house.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington, 
Yt. 


WANTED — Man  to  look  after  small  country 
place,  Westchester  County:  able  to  look  after 
garden,  saddle  horses  and  take  care  of  car;  $80 
per  month,  house)  etc.  ADVERTISER,  9001, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED  to  opernte  50-acre  farm, 
Red  Bank,  New  Jersey;  up-to-date  buildings; 
registered  Ayrshires  and  Berkshires;  must  tm-' 
derstand  dairy  and  crops;  state  experience, 
salary  and  all  details:  might  consider  shares. 
BOX  237,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


% 

WANTED — Young  woman  as  parlor  maid  and 
waitress  or  ns  chambermaid  and  seamstress  In 
private  family.  Apply,  with  references,  to 
MRS.  C.  W.  DOUGLAS,  Peekskill,  X.  Y. 


MECHANIC  wanted  for  tractors  and  automo¬ 
biles.  Apply  W.  E.  SCHMICK,  Hamburg,  Pa. 

MAN  and  wife,  colored  preferred,  settled,  no 
children:  man  for  dairy  farm  work;  wife  to 
help  with  housework:  good  home  for  right  par¬ 
ties;  vicinity  Brewster.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
9P74,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  man  with  small 
family  to  take  charge  of  herd  of  Ilolsteins; 
one  capable  of  doing  both  short  and  long  time 
testing;  give  full  particulars,  with  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  in  first  letter.  BLOOM1NGDALE 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  ,T. 


COUPLE  for  small  country,  home,  two  acres, 
two  in  family:  woman  for  occasional  work  in 
house;  man  attend  garden,  lawn,  horse,  cow, 
general  work;  will  provide  kitchen,  living  room, 
bedroom,  separate  building;  must  hoard  them¬ 
selves;  splendid  chance  for  ambitious  couple. 
Write  fully,  stating  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ence,  salary  expected.  L.  A.  COBB,  R.  F'.  D. 
No.  1,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  working  farmer,  hoarding  help.  Ad¬ 
dress,  with  references,  ROOM  508,  Battery 
Park  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  desiring  good  home,  small 
pay.  with  considerate  young  woman;  light 
household  duties;  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9679,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  experienced,  for  Leg¬ 
horn  farm;  modern  plant;  twelve  hundred 
layers;  electric  light,  running  water.  Mammoth 
incubator,  etc.;  room  to  grow;  not  a  white  collar 
man,  but  a  hard  worker  who  can  make  good; 
will  give  good  treatment,  living  wages,  house 
rent  and  a  percentage  of  net  profits;  write  full 
details  about  yourself  in  first  letter.  FIVE 
POINT  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


HANDY  MAN  WANTED— By  January  1,  1922, 
man  who  understands  pumping  systems  and 
can  do  general  repair  work  on  farm  machinery; 
prefer  man  who  can  run  and  make  minor  repairs 
on  autos;  only  first-class  man,  with  references, 
need  apply:  farm  located  in  New  York  State. 
ADVERTISER  9678,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Good  hustling,  experienced,  single 
man  on  farm  who  wants  permanent  position 
and  good  home;  state  wages.  LEO  NICHOLS, 
Bainbrldge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  Protestant  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  family  oP  two  adults;  near 
New  York:  good  plain  cook;  no  laundry.  Rejdy 
ADVERTISER  9086,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHOPPERS  WANTED— 25  miles  from  New  York 
City;  steady  job;  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
9685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  experienced  gardener  for  large 
private  estate;  must  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  greenhouse  work,  also  care  of  lawns,  drives, 
perennials  and  shrubbery,  also  vegetables;  refer¬ 
ences  required;  wages  $85  per  month  and  board. 
BOX  598,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Woman  for  chamber  work  and  help 
with  children  in  country.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9693.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  hand,  married, 
preferably  without  children;  single  man  ac¬ 
ceptable  if  willing  to  board  himself.  F.  J. 
LOVELAND,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER  and  skilled  breeder;  successful 
broad  lifetime  practical  and  scientific  experience 
all  branches  general  farming:  results  attained; 
American;  married;  32.  ADVERTISER  9642, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager,  foreman,  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  and  mechanic;  experienced  with  green¬ 
houses  and  hotbeds:  now  manager  large  dairy 
farm:  lowest  monthly  salary  considered,  $100; 
age  36.  ADVERTISER  9053,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced  farmer  desires  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager;  experienced  in  dairying, 
stock  raising  and  general  farming:  American: 
age  31:  married.  Address  WALTER  E.  GROVER, 
North  Bennington,  Vt. 


MARRIED  MAN,  one  child,  wishes  position  on 
estate,  with  living  quarters,  as  caretaker, 
gardener;  understands  horses;  also  chauffeur; 
Long  Island  preferred;  good  reference.  ('HAS. 
CAMPBELL,  Grant  Avenue,  Mlneola,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  married  farmer  wants  position 
with  wages  and  privileges;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  LEONARD  WOODARD.  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Management  of  large  farm  or  estate 
by  capable,  energetic,  middle-aged  American; 
small  family;  Cornell  training:  executive  abil¬ 
ity;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches,  in¬ 
cluding  A.  R.  work,  records,  etc.;  Guernseys 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  9663,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Poultryman,  experi¬ 
enced,  single  man  (Gentile),  open  for  an  en¬ 
gagement  now;  reasonable  wages.  L.  G.,  care 
S.  PETERSON,  310  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  reliable  and  competent  in 
managing  purebred  cattle,  A.  It.  ().  work, 
Babcock  testing.  Address  BOX  98,  Barnegat, 
N.  J. 


HERDSMAN — Practical,  single,  American;  ex¬ 
pert.  calf  raiser,  feeder,  fitter;  will  do  testing 
and  keep  records;  four  references  and  recom¬ 
mendations;  $100  month  and  board.  FRED 
PFEFFER,  Route  2,  Birdsboro,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superintendent  of  farm 
or  private  estate  by  middle-aged  American, 
married,  no  children;  extensive  experience  in  all 
lines  of  private  estate  work,  live  stock,  general 
farming,  etc.;  eight  years  in  last  place;  good 
references.  R.  II.  ORTIZ,  Branford  Farms, 
Groton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Light  work  by  elderly  Christian  gen¬ 
tleman  for  Protestant  gentleman;  give  full 
particulars,  requirements,  wages,  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  9671,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  superintendent  position  by 
American,  37,  college  graduate,  married, 
brought  up  on  farm,  did  dairy  extension  work 
for  college  seven  years,  managed  a  large  estate 
four  years,  efficient  with  help,  experienced  with 
purebred  stock  and  general  farm  work,  desires  a 
good-sized  proposition  where  results  can  be  ac¬ 
complished;  state  particulars  and  what  you  have 
to  offer.  ADVERTISER  9672,  care  Ittiral  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  -wants  position  on  poultry 
plant  or  small  private  estate;  elderly  people 
preferred;  COws,  poultry,  garden  experience; 
also  gas  engines;  have  chauffeur’s  license; 
handy  with  tools.  ADVERTISER  9675,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  25,  with  a  few  months’  experi¬ 
ence,  wishes  position  on  commercial  poultry 
plant.  A.  E.  DeMOTT,  599  Rogers  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


FOULTRYMAN  of  over  15  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  desires  change  understands  business 
thoroughly  and  wishes  large  proposition  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  successful  turkey  raiser  and  capon- 
lzing:  American:  married.  ADVERTISER  9670, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  caretaker  or  manager  of 
small  private  place  by  well-recommended  mar¬ 
ried  man.  who  appreciates  a  good  home  more 
than  high  salary.  ADVERTISER  9673,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Positions  for  two  brothers  ns  herds¬ 
man  and  farm  creamery  operator;  both  col¬ 
lege  trained,  with  practical  experience;  ages  23 
and  25;  large  dairy  farm  preferred.  KRAIIK 
BROS.,  323  East  152d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  and  dairyman; 

two  years  present  position;  references;  state 
particulars  and  wages  in  first  letter;  open  for 
engagement  December  1.  Address  HERDSMAN, 
Clinton  Stock  Farm,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  woman  with  11  months’  baby  wants 
housework:  within  100  miles  of  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  9680,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  carpenter,  who  understands 
farm  work,  can  milk  and  drive  team,  Amer¬ 
ican,  single,  38,  would  like  a  position  on  small 
farm,  either  by  month  or  on  profit-sharing  basis. 
ADVERTISER  9683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  15  years’  experience,  all 
branches,  thorough,  practical,  is  open  for  en¬ 
gagement:  best  references. .  ADVERTISER  9681, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Position  wanted  by  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  poultry  culture; 
familiar  with  latest  methods  of  culling  and 
feeding  for  high  egg  production;  expert  in  capon- 
izing  and  producing  the  finest,  poultry  for  the 
table  of  the  epicure;  an  opportunity  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  man  whose  references  as  to 
character  and  ability  will  bear  the  closest,  scru¬ 
tiny;  if  in  need  of  such  a  man  now  or  in  the 
near  future,  address  ADVERTISER  9687,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  school  graduate,  practical,  ex¬ 
perienced,  age  25,  wishes  position  of  trust; 
best  references.  ADVER’l’ISER  9691,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN,  Protestant,  37,  married,  15 
years’  experience,  specialist  in  incubating  and 
brooding  on  big  scale,  seeks  employment;  has 
the  ability  to  make  poultry  pay  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  hard  and  late;  references.  POST- 
OFFICE  BOX  285,  Nashua,  N.  IT. 


FARMER,  gardener,  -^uiperintendont,  wishes 
position;  practical  lTfe  experience  all  branches; 
married;  Danish;  references.  ADVERTISER 
9694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — American-Swede,  single,  36, 

seeking  employment;  specialized  on  high  egg 
production,  also  incubating  and  brooding  chicks; 
have  ability  to  make  poultry  pay.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9688,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  wishes  position;  exper¬ 
ienced;  references  and  results;  $60  and  main¬ 
tenance.  JUSTIN  GATES,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  wishes  a  position  as  herdsman  or 
caretaker  on  small  farm  or  gentleman’s  es- 
tate;  am  good  milker  t.nd  caretaker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  -  SUPERINTENDENT  —  Scotsman; 

practical  experience  in  all  kinds  of  gardening, 
flowers,  vegetables,  fruit,  greenhouses;  desires 
position  as  head  gardener;  highest  references. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  96°4,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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FOR  SALE — Farm  of  over  90  acres;  nine  miles 
from  Albany;  near  railroad  station,  and  school; 
large  farmhouse,  two  barns,  icehouse;  fine  creek 
with  falls  on  place;  price  $8,500.  Apply  BOX  54, 
Brookview,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm;  100  acres  in  good  state  of 
cultivation;  all  stock,  tools  and  crops;  one 
mile  from  shipping  station  and  town  of  over 
1.000:  $10,000;  this  is  a  bargain;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHAS.  IT.  EMENS,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 177-acre  farm,  miles  to  station, 
on  improved  road;  best  water,  good  land  and 
buildings;  20  acres  timber.  CLARE  GREGORY, 
Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  well  located  to  mar¬ 
kets;  large  house  and  barn;  other  buildings. 
Owner,  N.  G.  HINE,  Route  3,  Seymour,  Conn. 


41-ACRE  farm;  12  miles  from  Reading;  good 
buildings;  $1,800.  E.  ENDRES,  Kobesonia, 
Pa. 


75- ACRE  farm;  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  farming  equipment;  fair 
buildings;  four  miles  from  Ithaca  and  Cornell 
University;  $4,500.  LUTHER  II  ENGLISH,  II. 
1).  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  milk  sells  for  45  cents  a  gallon, 
wholesale.  For  Sale — Dairy  farm  of  640  acres; 
new  House;  cow  bam,  etc.;  fine  climate  and 
schools;  good  soil;  53  miles  from  Richmond;  16 
passenger  trains  daily.  GRAPE  LAWN,  Burke- 
ville,  Va. 


WIDOW  must  sacrifice  fine  dairy  farm;  205 
acres;  130  cultivated;  12-room  bouse;  fine 
bars;  rich  soil;  four  miles  town;  $5,500;  terms; 
stock  and  tools  cheap.  M.  CARTER,  It.  1, 
Georgetown,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE — Twenty  acres  choice,  well  located 
fruit  and  vegetable  land  in  Isle  of  Pines;  no 
frosts  good  markets;  cheap  water  rates;  for 
small  equipped  New  York  farm.  ADVERTISER 
9666,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 90-acre  farm;  two  miles  from  Mid- 
dlebury  village,  the  seat  of  Middlebury  Col¬ 
lege  and  other  institutions  of  education.  BOX 
582,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  County  farm;  340  acre's; 

15-room  house;  forced  to  sell  since  sons  went 
to  war.  JOHN  MEYER,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 94-acre  farm,  Rensselaer  County, 
N.  Y.,  one-third  mile  to  No.  Chatham  Sta¬ 
tion,  Albany  Southern  Electric  Railroad;  splen¬ 
did  location;  well  watered;  suitable  for  dairy, 
poultry,  boarders,  commuter.  OWNER,  Lock 
Box  18,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


PARTNER  wanted;  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. ;  or  man  with  some 
capital  to  work  fruit,  farm  on  shares.  FRUIT 
GROWER,  Lock  Box  18,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


MAINE  seashore  property  for  sale;  250  acres;  73 
of  timber  land  and  wood;  one  mile  of  shore 
frontage;  good  harbor;  fishing  and  boating  and 
bathing;  on  State  road;  14  miles  from  city;  an 
old-fashioned  30-room  house,  in  good  repair; 
good  water;  secluded,  healthful  and  attractive 
place;  has  been  a  Summer  resort  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years;  price  $8,000;  on  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  9609,  cafe  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 299  acres,  half  cleared,  of  rich, 
level  tractor  land;  excellent  set  of  buildings; 
with  improvements;  large  quantity  wood,  lum¬ 
ber;  in  best  dairy  and  poultry  section  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  bargain  to  quick  buyer.  ADVERTISER 
9068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm, 
near  market,  by  an  up-to-date  farmer;  easli, 
rent  or  shares;  best  reference  or  personal  inter¬ 
view.  JOHN  FERO.  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


AM  OWNER  of  chicken  farm;  will  rent  to  right 
party  to  work  it  on  shares;  15,600  incubators; 
room  to  handle  2,000  hens.  F.  W.  CORNING, 
Princeton  Junction  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  In  Oswego  County; 

level,  gravelly  loam;  all  tractor  tillable;  con¬ 
venient  railroad,  milk  station,  markets;  grand 
dairy  section;  fine  buildings;  overlooking  beauti¬ 
ful  Salmon  River;  just,  the  place  to  raise  po¬ 
tatoes  on  large  scale;  in  certified  seed  belt.;  25 
acres  plowed;  priced  right.  CHARLES  E. 
RIKER,  Altmar,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Small  fruit,  farm  on  or  near  the 
Hudson  River,  mostly  grapes,  between  Kings¬ 
ton  and  New  York,  close  to  a  city.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9676,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Highly  productive  up-to-date  dairy 
farm  in  New  Jersey;  28  miles  from  New  York, 
2 1/,  miles  from  city  of  50,000;  milk  sold  on  place 
wholesale,  10  cents  per  quart;  modern  six-room 
house,  running  water,  hot,  cold,  bath,  up-to-date 
plumbing;  farm  consists  of  100  acres,  under  cul¬ 
tivation;  Fordson  tractor  and  complete  outfit  of 
power  macfiinery;  fully  equipped  cow  barn,  35 
stanchions,  water  buckets,  manure  carrier,  etc.; 
two  silos,  150  tons  silage;  50  ton  hay  (mow 
room  for  150  ton);  21  head  high  grade  young 
Holstein  milk  cows;  one  30-lb.  proven  registered 
bull;  only  one  that  has  financial  responsibility 
ini'll  apply.  ADVERTISER  9677,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

fFOR  SALE  -32-acre  farm;  productive  soil;  ideal 
for  trucking,  clover  and  chickens;  plenty 
fruit,  grapes,  small  fruits;  two-story  house; 
outbuildings;  shady  lawn;  good  water;  on  im¬ 
proved  county  road  and  railroad;  in  sight  of 
store,  school,  depot  and  State  road;  seven  miles 
to  city;  for  quick  sale  $2,700;  part,  cash;  crops 
included.  OWNER,  Route  2,  Box  77,  Cambridge, 
Dorchester  Co.,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 140  acres,  7-room  good  house,  barn 
for  40  cows,  4  horses;  electric  light,  running 
water,  telephone;  concrete  hog  and  chicken 
house,  icehouse,  in  best  condition;  2  miles  from 
town  of  3,000;  a  bargain;  $8,000;  cash,  $2,500. 
Owner,  L.  MILLER,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  EXCHANGE— One  of  most  fertile, 
beautifully  located  farms.  Orange  County  (115 
acres);  new  buildings  with  all  improvements; 
only  straight,  full  value  Income  property  con¬ 
sidered.  MAPLE  CREST  FARM,  It.  D.  1,  Box 
114,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


82-ACRE  fruit  and  truck  farm;  fully  equipped; 

located  in  New  Jersey;  close  to  good  markets; 
for  sale  or  trade  for  city  or  town  property; 
buildings  new;  must  sell  on  account  of  ill  health; 
no  reasonable  offer  refused.  Owner,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9689,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OWNER  will  supply  58  acres,  buildings,  4-room 
house,  numerous  conveniences,  to  tenant  to 
raise  poultry  and  produce,  supply  labor,  attend 
to  business;  American  Protestant  without  chil¬ 
dren  preferred;  references  required:  fine  opportu¬ 
nity  for  right  party.  ADVERTISER  9682,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 125  acres  of  most  productive  soil  in 
Concord  Township,  Delaware  County,  Pa.;  on 
concrete  highway;  six  miles  to  Chester;  large 
stream  and  woodland;  ideal  for  poultry  and 
stock  raising:  price  reasonable;  will  give  liberal 
mortgage.  N.  I).  CLAYTON,  Brandywine  Sum¬ 
mit,  Pa. 


EXPERT  practical  poultryman  desires  cor¬ 
respondence  with  owner  who  would  lease  on 
profit-sharing  basis  or  for  cash  a  modern  plant; 
might  consider  A-l  position  on  salary;  10  years’ 
scientific  and  practical  training;  employed  as 
head  poultryman  on  large  plant,  but  desire 
change  in  location:  American;  married;  no  chil¬ 
dren.  What  have  you  to  offer?  All  letters 
answered.  AD\  ERTISER  9692,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 72  acres;  one  of  the  best  general 
purpose  farms  in  Schenectady  County.  D,  H. 
VOORHEES,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 


FARM — About  33  miles  from  New  York  City; 

good  level  land;  no  stones;  soil  will  produce 
any  kind  of  crops;  large  apple  orchard:  also 
stream;  good  road  frontage;  good  buildings; 
100  acres;  about  70  under  cultivation;  cash 
required  $2,500;  price  $8,000.  Particulars,  F. 
HAUSSNER.  Old  Bridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  village  farm  of  104  acres; 

write  for  terms.  ADVERTISER  9695,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm;  accommodate  500 
layers:  good  buildings;  4  acres  land;  6-room 
house;  barn;  State  road:  price  $3,100.  H.  B. 
RAYMOND,  Southbury,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — A  home  of  adoption  for  brother  and 
sister,  aged  five  and  six;  American  Protestant; 
bright,  sturdy,  attractive  children.  Apply 
ROOM  710,  105  East.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — To  go  South  for  the  Winter  a-  com¬ 
panion  with  some  one.  6  FOSTER  STREET, 
Newton,  N.  J. 


TAKE  NOTICE — Who  wants  20  cows  cared  for 
tills  Winter?  Plenty  bay;  good  stable;  best 
of  reference.  Address  GEO.  POWER,  R.  F.  I)., 
Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  RU- 
REAU,  415  Broome  St.,  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  as  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 

CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Car  lots,  or  any 
quantity.  ’Phone  Peekskill  408-F-3.  11.  ECK¬ 

ERT,  Maple  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED— Carload  lots  or 
less.  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS,  South  Norwalk. 
Conn. 


HONEY — Light  extracted,  Autumn  flower  honey; 

none  finer:  5-lb.  pall,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  de¬ 
livered  third  postal  zone.  II.  II.  LYON,  Cran¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY — Finest  quality;  prices  right; 

satisfaction  guaranteed;  delivered  anywhere; 
circular  free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS,  Altoona,  Pa. 


WANTED — Frairie  State,  Cyphers,  Buffalo  in¬ 
cubators.  NELSON’S  IIATCIIERY,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


HONEY— 5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  6  for  $7.20;  12  for 
$13.85:  delivered  in  3rd  parcel  zone.  E.  H. 
NIETSCIIE  &  SONS,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  Alfalfa  bay,  in  carload  lots. 
I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Gen.  Del.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  (old)  wliMe  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  par¬ 
cel  post  4ih  zone,  $2.50;  big  lots  less.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BUTTER — Old-time,  home-made;  shipped 
in  crated  stoneware  gallon  crocks,  sealed;  par¬ 
ticulars  and  generous  sample  by  mail,  Kle. 
BEAM  WINGERD,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


PURE  cane  syrup  delivered  anywhere  within  a 
thousand  miles  at  $1.00  per  gallon.  J.  W. 
MeLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Two  cars  of  choice  Timothy  and 
clover  hay.  STEWART  L.  PURDIE,  Skane- 
a teles,  N,  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  two  cars  first  cutting 
Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed;  two  cars  second  cut¬ 
ting,  pure  Alfalfa;  one  car  fine  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  for  test  cows;  one  ear  straight  Timothy. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  It.  F.  D.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

- - — l 

FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey; 

one  60-11).  can,  $9.60;  two  00-lb.  cans,  $18.00; 
f.  o.  b.  Holgnte,  O.;  5-lb.,  pail,  $1.25;  10-lb. 
pail.  $2.25,  delivered  to  third  postal  zone. 
NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgnte,  O. 


TWO  double  unit  Pine  Tree  milker  outfit,  com¬ 
plete  for  22  cows.  SAMUEL  COLWELL,  it. 
D.  2,  Susquehanna,  Ta. 


WE  CAN  furnish  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Philadelphia,  I’a.;  New 
York,  N.  Y,,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  the  same  shipment,  to  the  same  person 
at  $3.00  per  box;  terms,  check  with  order;  we 
prepay  all  charges  to  the  ports  stated  above,  and 
shipments  can  hi'  marked  to  be  forwarded  by 
express  to  any  point  in  the  interior  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  States.  GEORGE  B.  0ELLON,  N. 
W.  7th  Ave  and  34th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 


MEN’S  all  wool  home  knit,  brown  heather  socks, 
$1  pair,  postpaid.  IT.  F.  HOLMES,  152  South 
Main  Street,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


STORY’S  pure  maple  cream;  the  super-quality 
maple  product.  Write  for  free  sample  and 
Price  list.  L.  L.  STORY,  Box  103,  East  Fair- 
field,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  few  more  customers  for  honey ; 

3-lb.  cans.  70c  each.  WILLIAM  n.  PARSIL, 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY — 1921  extracted;  60-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover,  $8.80;  buckwheat,  $7;  10 
lbs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90:  write  for  special  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Onondaga  County  clover,  extracted; 

5  lbs.,  $1.15:  10  lbs.,  $2;  postpaid.  Members 
Eartn  Bureau,  RANSOM  F’AIIM,  1310  Spring  Si., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


1020  STUDEBAKER  ltig  Six  touring,  verv  l’ttle 
used,  at  half  cost.  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
Newtown,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Five- ton  Fairbanks  scales;  good 
condition,  $50;  California  orchard  plow.  No.  5, 
good  condition,  $20;  nice  2  and  3  year  old  Eurlv 
Richmond  cherry  trees,  40<:  each,  or  30e  for  10 
or  more.  LORD  BROS.,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE,  at  great  bargain  (must  be  removed 
at  once),  modern  even-frame  greenhouse,  re¬ 
cently  built  by  Ford  &  Burnham:  size  168  bv  24 
feet.  Address  GREENHOUSE,  P.  O.  Box  359, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


EXTRACTED  honey  delivered,  3d  postal  zone; 

clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  buckwheat, 
5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  finest  quality.  H. 
If.  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


MILK  ROUTE  wanted;  want  to  buy  route,  2 
cans  or  over;  please  give  all  particulars;  would 
consider  partnership;  answer  guaranteed.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9667,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1387. 
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Red  Ball 
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To  get  well-fitting  Rub- 
ber  Boots,  look  for  the  f 

Red  Ball. 

To  get  long-wearing 
Rubber  Boots,  look  for 
the  Red  Ball. 

To  get  Arctics  and 
Lightweight  Rubbers 
that  will  please  you  in 
every  way,  look  for  the 
Red  Ball. 

Ten  million  satisfied 
wearers  look  for  the  Red 
Ball  whenever  they  buy 
Rubber  Footwear. 

Sixty  thousand  good 
stores  sell  “  Ball  -Band” 

Boots,  Arctics,  and  Rub¬ 
bers. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  that  Pays  Millions 
for  Quality  ” 


We  are  manufacturers  of 
Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear 
exclusively .  Our  experience 
covers  a  period  of  35  years. 
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Handling  the  Peach  Crop  in  Western  N.  Y. 


DIRECT  SALES. — The  past  season  has  witnessed 
an  increasing  trade  of  peach  sales  made  direct 
from  orchard  to  auto  truck  in  the  New  York  peach 
belt.  Last  year  this  section  had  a  largei  crop  than 
this  year,  and  the  truck  movement  was  then  an  inno¬ 
vation.  Its  come-back  this  year  in  stronger  fashion 
than  before  makes  it  one  of  the  important  connec¬ 
tions  in  profitable  and  highly  satisfactory  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  peach  orchards  of  tiie  Lake  Ontario 
section.  When  only  in  recent,  years  many  orchards 
throughout  this  section  were  winter-killed,  many  of 


perked  up,  and  today  any  peach  grower  throughout 
the  Ontario  belt  who  has  peaches  has  a  market  right 
at  his  own  door. 

THE  GREAT  HIGHWAY.— Luckily  for  one  thing, 
the  longest  stretch  of  State  highway  inside  the  State, 
a  trunk  line  400  miles  in  length,  runs  from  the  Ver¬ 
mont  line  across  the  State  to  Niagara  Falls,  tapping 
the  peach  belt  all  along  the  way.  This  is  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Highway,  which  will  connect  Portland,  Me.,  with 
Portland,  Ore.  While  the  growers  do  not  all  realize 
it,  they  can  count  themselves  most  fortunate  to  have 


sickened  and  stopped.  All  his  freight  troubles  in  the 
past  are  in  the  limbo  of  the  forgotten.  lie  takes  a 
new  stand,  and  one  which  by  every  reasoning  gives 
him  better  and  more  immediate  returns  than  any 
way  ever  devised  before  for  the  marketing  of  his 
crop. 

.  LOCATING  THE  ORCHARDS.— With  that  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  Winter  weather  which  every  grower 
cannot  evade,  he  can  now  rest  contentedly,  for  his 
returns  will  provide  for  the  occasional  blast  which 
everyone  must  expect.  It  was  proved  this  year  that 


Roadside  Market  for  Peaches  in  Orchard  of  M.  C.  Mason,  Wellington,  N.  Y.  Fig.  605 


them  taken  out  bodily  and  replanted,  and  in  close 
connection  with  this,  before  the  advent  of  the  trucks, 
such  a  shortage  of  cars  that  growers  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  their  fruit,  the  industry  stood  at  the 
crossroads,  where  but  little  more  provocation  -in  the 
way  of  disaster  would  have  driven  many  of  the  old 
growers  to  say  “good-by”  to  the  crop.  As  it  was, 
some  of  the  younger  hands  became  discouraged  and 
let  up  on  production,  but  with  the  coining  of  the 
trucks  and  resultant  orchard-side  sales  with  cold 
cash  and  no  freight  wrangle  the  whole  industry 


their  orchards  strung  along  this  great  highway. 
Great  trucks  now  come  into  the  oi’chard  district, 
load  with  fruit  and  travel  by  night  Avlien  traffic  is  at 
ebb  and  weather  conditions  best  for  the  fruit  in 
transit,  making  distances  as  far  away  as  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Islands  and  to  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks, 
going  into  districts  where  the  luscious  fruit  cannot 
be  grown.  This  means  much  to  the  growers,  and 
will  mean  more  in  the  years  to  come.  The  truck 
brings  the  rotund  expression  to  the  grower's  face. 
He  forgets  that  heavy  Winter  blast  when  his  trees 


a  grower  does  not  need  to  have  his  orchard  fronting 
the  big  State  highway  along  Ontario’s  ridge  to  get 
the  custom.  Enterprising  growers  placard  the  diver¬ 
sion  roads  with  “Follow  the  Arrow”  signs,  leadiug 
to  their  orchards,  and  even  the  most  unacquainted 
truckman  would  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
various  jogs  and  turns  over  dirt  roads  leading  to  the 
orchard,  which  may  be  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
trunk  line. 

SELLING  TO  THE  CONSUMER.— More  and  more 
the  practice  is  growing  for  families  in  tile  cities  to 


come  out  and  make  their  canning  purchases  direct  at 
the  orchard.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  get 
out.  into  the  country  and  makes  a  combined  picnic 
and  business  trip.  This,  of  itself,  would  make  no 
small  item  in  the  amount  of  business  picked  up  close 
by  the  orchards,  but  of  course  the  big  trade  comes 
with  the  trucks.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
example  of  orchardsside  selling  dn  both  small  and 
large  quantities,  with  the  small  purchaser  given 
special  attention,  is  that  of  M.  C.  Mason  of  Walling- 
ton.  For  years  Mr.  Mason  has  been  in  the  peach 
business,  and  before  the  advent  of  the  trucks  had 
built  up  a  nice  express  business,  but  the  returns  for 
the  last  two  years  with  direct  sales  have  made  the 
former  venture  seem  like  boy-play. 

GOING  AFTER  TRADE.— Mr.  Mason  does  not 
trust  to  luck,  but  goes  after  the  business  with  a  show 
of  system.  When  the  autos  and  trucks  first  began  to 
tap  the  peach  belt,  he  was  not  long  in  learning  that 
his  orchard  was  the  first  one  of  any  importance  to 
all  cars  coming  in  from  Watertown.  Utica,  Syracuse, 
the  mountains  and  all  eastern  points.  He  saw  his 
chance  at  once,  and  started  out  to  improve  on  it. 
Signs  were  put  up  on  the  property  advertising  the 
crop,  and  space  was  taken  in  both  county  and  city 
papers.  From  each  direction  signs  indicated  an 
approach  toward  the  Mason  fruit  farm,  and  each 
year  he  has  one  “big  day”  when  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  deputy  on  hand  to  regulate  traffic  and  see 
that  everything  is  regular  and  orderly.  On  his  big 
day  this  year  the  sales  ran  up  to  $1,500  for  the  day, 
and  last  year,  with  a  better  crop,  it  was  slightly 
more. 

SELLING  METHODS.— Ilis  orchard  is  fruited  to 
Elbertas,  and  this  year  he  started  the  harvest  work 
about  September  1.  His  sales  are  principally  in 
bushel  baskets,  this  seeming  to  be  the  burden  of 
demand.  Prices  this  year  ran  from  $2.50  to  $3  per 
bushel  at  orchard  side.  At  these  prices  trucks  loaded 
up  and  realized  well  in  districts  where  the  peach  is 
an  imported  fruit  There  were  times  when  as  many 
as  15  to  25  cars  were  parked  near  the  Mason  orchard 
in  quest  of  the  fruit  As  the  big  day  neared,  when 
the  peaches  would  be  at  their  best,  a  double  column 
announcement  is  used  in  the  city  and  county  press, 
and  psychology  does  the  rest.  The  buyers  are  there. 
That  is  the  day  they  have  been  looking  for.  They 
had  Mason  peaches  last  year  and  they  were  good. 

RESULTS  OF  PUBLICITY.— This  grower  offers 
a  field  all  too  little  explored  by  the  average  orcliard- 
ist.  When  the  public  is  in  a  buying  mood  and  prices 
are  right  it  is  a  good  time  to  sell.  Mr.  Mason  has  no 
use  for  the  cold  storage  as  an  avenue  to  better  prices 
in  disposing  of  his  crop.  When  the  feast  is  ready 
he  uses  publicity  as  a  megaphone,  and  his  customers 
flock  to  him  like  bees  after  nectar.  It  is  a  business 
combined  with  orchard  management.  He  keeps 
“open  shop”  by  the  harvested  crop,  having  an  at¬ 
tendant  in  charge  all  day  with  shifts  for  meals,  and 
even  after  dark  some  belated  patron  may  be  on  hand 
getting  his  load.  If  one  could  analyze  the  driving 
thoughts  back  in  the  working  of  this  man's  brain 
when  this  orchard  is  on  his  mind  they  might  be  sum. 
marized  as  just  two:  Produce  peaches.  Sell  peaches. 
And  everyone  in  these  parts  will  aver  that  he  has 
made  a  success  on  both  points.  He  has  good  peach 
land — stony  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  a  point 
or  two  as  the  early  Spring  sun  is  soaked  up,  and  the 
orchard  is  kept  in  the  best  of  condition.  Every  tree 
disabled  by  . the  wind  or  through  age  is  marked  for 
removal  and  resetting.  The  peach  orchard  is  the 
prize  revenue  on  the  place,  and  its  owner  proposes 
that  it  shall  remain  so.  A.  H.  pulver. 


Fertilizer  on  an  Old  Meadow 

I  have  been  buying  the  hay  on  two  places,  one  of  22 
acres,  which  cuts  about  30  tons.  It  is  low.  wet  land, 
and  in  good  shape,  mostly  Timothy  and  a  little  clover 
mixed.  The  other  is  an  old  place  of  about  30  acres,  and 
only  cuts  now  about  10  tons.  It  has  had  nothing  done 
on  it  for  years.  If  I  should  put  acid  phosphate  on  these 
places  in  the  Spring,  about  how  much  should  I  put  on, 
and  how  much  increase  in  the  hay  could  I  expect? 

Maine.  E.  p.  T. 

T  would  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  grass,  and 
whether  you  have  control  of  it  for  a  term  of 
years.  If  the  seeding  is  still  good,  with  not  too 
much  sour  grass  and  weeds,  the  use  of  fertilizer  will 
increase  the  yield,  often  to  the  extent  of  1,000  lbs. 
or  more  per  acre.  If  the  seeding  has  been  pretty 
much  run  out,  with  Aveeds  predominating,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  Avhetlier  fertilizer  will  pay.  If  you  control  the 
land  for  only  one  season  at  a  time,  it  would  hardly 
pay  to  use  a  fertilizer  containing  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  for  these  elements  would  not  all  be  utilized 
in  one  season.  You  would  not  obtain  all  of  this 
fertility  back  in  one  season’s  crops.  With  a  lease 
of  only  one  year  Ave  think  it  would  pay  to  use  100 
lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  well  scattered,  in 


early  Spring,  just  as  the  grass  is  greening.  This 
application  of  nitrate  often  forces  a  quick  and  heavy 
growth,  which  adds  half  a  ton  to  the  acre  yield. 
This  nitrate  is  usually  all  used  up  during  the  fii’.st 
season.  You  cannot  expect  to  keep  up  this  increased 
yield  by  using  nitrate  alone  year  after  year,  for 
under  such  conditions  the  nitrate  acts  like  a  Avhip 
to  start  up  a  tired  or  hungry  horse.  Unless  you  feed 
the  horse  and  give  him  a  chance  to  rest,  he  cannot 
keep  up  the  pace.  In  like  manner  the  meadow  must 
have  lime,  potash  and  phosphorus  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  its  yield.  Tf  you  can  obtain  a  five  years’  lease 
of  this  grass  land  it  would  pay  you  to  give  it  a  good 
coat  of  ground  limestone  right  on  the  sod,  and  then 
use  a  mixed  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  or  more 
per  acre.  All  this  is  largely  theory.  No  one  is 
qualified  to  give  a  definite  answer  without  actually 
seeing  the  ground. 


Prolific  Corn 

I  am  enclosing  pictures  of  a  stalk  of  corn  bearing  four 
well-developed  ears,  Avhieh  I  think  is  rather  unusual. 
The  corn  is  Early  Learning,  grown  by  Peter  Morrison 
on  Y.  S.  Merle-Smith’s  estate,  Oyster  Bay.  Other  stalks 
Avere  found  Avith  three  ears  and  many  Avith  two. 

THEODORE  G.  SMITH, 

N.-Y. — This  is  unusual,  and  Ave  think  it  will 
•  pay  to  continue  selection  of  ears  from  these 
prolific  stalks.  We  have  worked  along  that  line 


A  Prolific  Static  of  Early  Learning  Corn.  Fig.  t>06 


witli  a  variety  of  flint  corn  and  have  improved  the 
stalk  and  its  habit  of  forming  ears. 


Growing  Wheat  on  Poultry  Farms 

For  some  years  I  have  raised  each  season  a  small 
patch  of  Avheat— one-half  to  one  acre — Avith  varying 
results.  Often  after  careful  preparation  of  soil  ‘and 
fertilization  the  crop  would  be  poor,  and  at  other 
times  it  would  do  nicely,  making  a  decided  help 
in  the  poultry  feed  bill.  If  I  can  raise  a  fair 
crop  of  Avheat  at  all,  I  can  raise  it  cheaper  than 
I  can  buy  it.  and  get  better  grain  besides.  One  thing 
I  noticed,  and  that  is  this :  Several  times  I  have  sown 
it  after  garden  peas,  and  always  with  fine  results.  The 
Avheat  on  land  after  a  pea  crop  Avould  grow  thick  and 
rank  and  yield  well.  I  was  wondering  whether  it  would 
be  practicable  to  sow  broadcast  some  Arariety  of  field 
peas  in  the  early  Spring,  follow  in  the  Fall  with  Avheat, 
and  get  similar  results  as  in  the  case  of  the  garden  peas. 
What  do  you  think  about  this,  and  what  do  you  suppose 
the  peas  did  to  the  soil  to  make  the  wheat  grow  so  much 
better  there  than  on  ground  right  beside  this,  where 
other  crops  than  peas  preceded  wheat?  I  thought  I  had 
hit  on  an  idea  Avhic-h  seems  to  me  practicable  to  get  a 
pretty  sure  crop  of  grain  if  the  field  peas  will  grow. 
The  peas  in  this  case  would  not  necessarily  be  tre¬ 
mendously  rank,  for  it  evidently  is  not  the  vines  that 
do  the  business,  but  the  roots.  The  vines  in  the  cases 
mentioned  were  removed,  and  thrashed  out  before  ploAA'- 
ing.  so  it  is  the  pea  roots  that  make  the  Avheat  grow. 

Massachusetts.  h.  h.  e. 

HE  peas  add  some  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  and  their 
vines  or  roots  add  organic  matter.  We  have 
found  peas  very  useful  in  fitting  the  soil  for  a  crop 
of  grain.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  seed  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Canada  field  peas  and  either  oats  or 
beardless  barley.  We  have  told  many  times  hoAV  to 
do  it.  Fit  the  soil  Avell  and  use  manure  or  fertilizer 
as  you  can.  Cut  the  peas  and  grain  at  the  right  time 


and  later  thrash  out  the  grain  and  peas  for  poultry 
feed.  You  can  feed  the  vines  to  cattle  or  horses,  or 
cut  them  up  to  use  as  litter  in  the  henhouse.  After 
the  crop  of  peas  and  grain  is  harvested  plow  the 
ground  and  fit  it  well  and  sow  wheat,  with  lime  and 
manure  or  fertilizer.  This  will  usually  insure  a 
good  crop  of  wheat.  Next  year,  after  the  wheat  is 
harvested,  you  can  work  up  the  ground  and  sow 
buckwheat  and  Alsike  clover.  In  a  favorable  season 
the  buckwheat  will  give  you  a  grain  crop  for  the 
poultry,  while  the  clover  can  he  plowed  under  the 
next  Spring  to  repeat  the  rotation  of  peas  and  grain 
to  prepare  for  wheat.  In  this  way  a  poultryman 
can,  without  much  labor,  grow  on  a  comparatively 
small  acreage  a  fair  proportion  of  his  grain  feed. 
In  some  cases  this  will  pay  better  than  trying  to 
raise  small  fruits  and  vegetables  as  a  side  line.  This 
kind  of  grain  can  be  grown  with  less  labor  tlian 
corn.  Wre  think  many  of  our  Eastern  poultrymen 
can  well  afford  to  grow  more  wheat. 


Edible  Nuts  in  New  York 

Can  you  advise  me  how  I  can  get  a  stand  of  edible 
nuts?  I  wish  to  plant  for  roadside  and  pasture  shade, 
and  in  farm  Avoodlot.  Black  walnut  seems  to  do  very 
Avell.  Butternut  is  common,  but  not  vigorous.  We 
have  no  edible  hickories,  but  almost  any  amount  of 
'bitternuts.  Would  shagbark  hickory  seedlings  grow,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  graft  on  bittemut  stock?  Would 
any  other  nut  offer  even  a  good  experimental  propo¬ 
sition  under  our  conditions  of  soil  and  climate? 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  w.  G. 

THE  growing  of  edible  nuts  as  suggested  by  W.  G. 

is  increasing  on  the  farms  throughout  New 
York.  The  most  successful  varieties  at  present  seem 
to  be  the  shagbark  hickory,  the  butternut  and  the 
English  walnut.  In  Madison  County  the  hickory  and 
butternut  thrive,  but  it  is  too  cold  for  the  English 
walnut.  At  Weedsport,  just  west  of  Syracuse,  how¬ 
ever,  English  walnuts  planted  five  years  ago  are  in 
bearing.  We  had  very  feAV  of  either  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  this  season,  as  the  frost  killed  the  tender  fruits. 

It  is  no  longer  advisable  to  plant  the  chestnut  in 
New  York  State,  because  of  the  chestnut  blight  or 
Endothia  canker.  This  disease,  which  was  first 
found  in  New  York  City  in  1004,  has  spread  in  all 
directions,  and  threatens  to  eliminate  the  native 
chestnut  from  our  diet.  I  have  seen  chestnut  groves 
in  New  Jersey  where  every  tree  was  bare  of  foliage, 
while  the  surrounding  beeches,  poplars  and  elms 
were  green  Avith  foliage.  No  relief  has  been  found 
from  this  disease,  which  has  spread  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  tree  disease  ever  known. 

Hickories  can  be  transplanted  to  the  farmstead, 
though  not  as  successfully  as  our  common,  rapid- 
groAving  trees,  the  willoAvs,  poplars  and  elms.  The 
simplest  method  of  propagation  is  to  take  the  ripe 
nuts  and  plant  them  within  a  few  weeks  after  gath¬ 
ering.  Some  growers  mix  the  nuts  with  sand  and 
light  soil  and  bury  them  in  the  ground,  planting  the 
seeds  in  a  permanent  position  in  the  Spring.  In  the 
nursery,  the  trees  are  grown  in  rows,  dug  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  and  transplanted,  thus  break¬ 
ing  the  tap-root,  causing  it  to  branch.  The  trees  are 
generally  sold  as  tAvo  or  three-year-old  trees. 

Walnuts  are  also  propagated  most  readily  from 
seed,  proving  most  successful  when  planted  soon 
after  ripening  and  before  the  seed  coat  shrivels. 
These  varieties  can  be  grafted  by  removing  a  girdle 
or  square  of  bark  from  a  seedling  and  inserting  a 
bud  on  a  piece  of  bark  the  same  size,  but  this  prac¬ 
tice  requires  an  expert  to  make  it  successful.  Seed¬ 
ling  trees  or  nursery  trees  should  be  planted  on  the 
average  farm.  t.  h.  t. 


Sweet  Clover  and  Stable  Manure 

IIE  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has  been,  testing 
green  Sweet  clover  against  stable  manure  as 
fertilizer  for  corn.  The  Sweet  clover  Avas  the  old 
biennial  sort  and  Avas  seeded  as  a  cover  crop  in  the 
Fall.  When  about  a  foot  high  in  the  Spring  it  was 
plowed  under  on  a  field  Avhere,  alongside,  about  15 
■tons  to  the  acre  of  strawy  manure  was  used.  In 
these  tests  the  Sweet  clover  eo\Ter  crops  gave  better 
yields  than  the  manure.  Of  course  the  manure  con¬ 
tained  more  nitrogen,  but  we  all  know  that  only  part 
of  the  nitrogen  which  is  promptly  available  can  help 
the  crop.  This  active  form  of  nitrogen  is  known  as 
nitrate  nitrogen — nitrates  being  the  form  in  which 
nitrogen  is  prepared  by  decay  to  serve  as  plant  food. 
The  point  is  that  the  green  Sweet  clover  decayed  in 
the  soil  at  once,  while  the  straAV  manure  was  much 
slower.  Sweet  clover,  Avhen  plowed  under  before  it 
becomes  too  hard,  decays  rapidly  in  the  soil,  and 
thus  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  manurial  crops. 
It  is  superior  to  manure  for  quick  action.  That  is 
one  reason  why  Ave  think  the  new  Hubain  clover  will 
be  a  Avonderful  help  on  Eastern  farms  and  gardens. 


Protect  Your  Fruit  Trees  from  M  ice 


A  SERIOUS  MENACE. — Two  Winters  ago  mice 
caused  liavoc  in  orchards  by  partially  or  com¬ 
pletely  girdling  thousands  of  apple,  pear,  peach  and 
plum  trees.  In  some  cases  the  injury  was  repaired, 
at  considerable  expense,  by  bridge-grafting,  but  many 
growers  were  unable  to  get  the  work  done,  with  the 
result'  that  they  lost  their  trees.  Whole  orchards 
were  abandoned  because  of  mice  injury.  The  mice 
did  not  confine  their  efforts  to  young  orchards;  old 
trees  40,  50,  or  more  years  of  age,  were  completely 
girdled.  With  a  repetition  of  the  above-mentioned 
conditions  staring  the  orchardist  in  the  face,  he 
naturally  asks,  “What  can  I  do  to  prevent  the  mice 
from  injuring  my  fruit  trees  this  coming  Winter?" 
Indications  are  that  unless  immediate  measures  are 
taken,  mice  injury  will  be  very  serious  again  this 
Winter.  Some  orchardists  have  already  reported 
mice  injuring  their  trees,  and  others  that  the  mice 
are  present  in  the  orchards.  With  a  heavy  snow¬ 
fall,  and  a  long  cold  Winter,  fruit  trees  left  unpro¬ 
tected  are  almost  certain  to  be  gnawed  by  mice. 

VARIETIES  OF  MICE.— There  are  two  kinds  of 
mice  which  infest  orchards:  the  common  meadow 
mice,  which  work  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  hav¬ 
ing  runways  under  the  grass  and 
weeds,  and  the  pine  mice,  which  have 
burrows,  like  moles,  and  work  more  on 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  Because  of  this 
fact,  injury  by  pine  mice  is  very  likely 
to  be  overlooked  until  the  tree  begins 
to  show  signs  of  dying. 

PROTECTIVE  METHODS.— Several 
methods  of  protection  could  be  given, 
but  the  following  should  be  practiced 
at  once :  The  use  of  poisoned  bait, 
clearing  away  from  the  base  of  the  tree 
all  rubbish,  and  the  protection  of  the 
trunk  by  wire,  paper  or  banking  with 
earth.  Some  people  hesitate  to  use  the 
poisoned  bait  on  account  of  the  danger 
to  birds,  fowls,  etc,  but  if  care  is  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  distribution  of  the  bait 
this  danger  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

As  there  are  two  kinds  of  mice  in  most 
orchards,  the  grower  must  either  deter¬ 
mine  which  one  is  more  numerous,  or 
else  provide  for  both.  Poisoned  mash 
or  grain  is  used  for  the  common 
meadow  mice,  and  poisoned  sweet 
potato  for  the  pine  mice. 

PREPARING  POISON.— The  follow¬ 
ing  directions  for  preparation  of  the 
poisoned  bait  are  taken  from  Extension 
Bulletin  No.  26  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College.  Storrs.  Conn,, 
page  S: 

Oatmeal  Formula. — Dissolve  one-six¬ 
teenth  ounce  of  strychnine  in  one  pint 
of  boiling  water  and  pour  it  over  as 
much  oatmeal  (about  2  lbs.  common 
rolled  oats)  as  it  will  wet.  Mix  well 
until  all  the  grain  is  moistened.  Put  it 
out,  a  teaspoonful  at  a  place,  under 
shelter  of  weeds,  brush  piles  or  wide 
boards.  The  poisoned  meal  is  adapted 
for  killing  either  meadow  or  pine  mice, 
but  for  the  latter  sweet  potatoes,  prepared  as  fol¬ 
lows,  have  proved  even  more  effective: 

Potato  Formula. — Cut  sweet  potatoes  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  grapes.  Place  three  quarts  of  these 
cut  baits  in  a  pan  or  bucket  and  from  a  salt  shaker 
sift  over  them  one-eighth  ounce  of  powdered  strych¬ 
nine  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  baking  soda, 
stirring  constantly,  so  that  the  poison  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  (Poison  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  pota¬ 
toes  are  cut,  and  bait  should  be  put  out  while  fresh). 
One  or  two  pieces  of  the  bait  should  be  dropped  into 
the  mouse  tunnels  through  the  natural  openings,  or 
through  openings  made  with  the  finger.  Mole  run¬ 
ways  should  be  similarly  poisoned,  as  they  usually 
harbor  pine  mice. 

SYSTEMATIC  CARE. — The  mouse  tunnels  are 
usually  extensive,  and  reach  to  several  trees.  If  all 
the  tree  rows  are  systematically  poisoned,  placing 
the  baits  in  two  or  three  freshly  used  holes  at  or 
near  each  tree,  it  mil  not  be  necessary  to  poison  the 
area  between  the  tree  rows.  A  strip  around  the  bor¬ 
der  of  the  orchard  should  also  be  treated.  Poisoning 
mice  late  in  the  Fall  should  be  made  one  of  the 
routine  practices  of  every  successful  orchardist  in 
an  infested  area.  In  an  orchard  of  average  infesta¬ 


tion,  the  cost  of  poisoning,  including  poisoning  sup¬ 
plies  and  labor,  should  not  exceed  25  to  35  cents  per 
acre.  Care  must  be  exercised,  and  do  not  allow  the 
poisoned  utensils  to  be  used  for  feeding  or  watering 
live  stock.  The  safe  plan  is  to  destroy  the  utensils, 
or  else  put  them  away  to  use  again  next  year. 

*  S.  P.  HOLLISTER. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Methods  for  Sprouting  Oats 

Will  you  tell  us  what  methods  poultrymen  are  using 
for  sprouting  oats  for  chicken  feed?  Is  the  “lard  tub” 
method  practiced?  A.  L.  w. 

URING  the  warm  weather  we  use  the  lard  tub 
method,  using  four  tubs  for  the  purpose.  The 
first  day  we  fill  the  tubs  about  one-half  full  of 
oats,  fill  the  tub  full  of  water,  allowing  the  oats 
to  soak  for  24  hours.  The  next  day  we  draw 
the  water  off.  fill  the  tub  with  fresh  water,  and  after 
the  oats  have  soaked  in  this  water  for  about  one 
hour  we  draw  it  off.  The  third  day  repeat  the  same 
process,  pouring  the  oats  from  one  tub  to  another,  so 
that  they  will  be  thoroughly  aerated,  and  there  will 
he  no  molding.  The  fourth  day  we  repeat  the  same 


process,  soaking  the  oats  for  about  one  hour.  By 
the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  in  warm  weather,  the 
sprouted  oats  will  be  about  y»  in.  long.  It  is  in  this 
condition  that  we  like  to  feed  them.  I  believe  the 
secret  of  successful  sprouting  by  this  method  is  to 
use  good  clean  oats.  Secondly,  to  wash  and  soak 
them  thoroughly  the  first  day,  and  to  aerate  them 
each  day  to  prevent  molding.  During  this  time  of 
the  year,  when  it  is  so  cold  that  oats  will  not  sprout 
readily,  we  scald  them  in  the  same  tubs,  taking  about 
one-half  tub  of  oats  and  pouring  one  teakettle  of 
scalding  hot  water  over  them,  immediately  covering 
them  with  two  bags,  and  feeding  them  in  about  two 
hours’  time.  This  product  is  probably  not  quite 
equal  to  the  sprouted  grain,  but  it  certainly  comes 
very  near  to  it.  There  are  many  ways  of  sprouting 
oats,  a  number  of  them  very  efficient.  The  best  one 
to  use  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
facilities  which  a  man  has  for  sprouting. 

Rhode  Island.  harry  r.  lewis. 

I  do  not  use  lard  tubs  or  butter  tubs  for  sprouting 
oats,  but  ordinary  2 y2  or  three-bushel  barrels  sawed 
in  two,  boring  about  five  *4-in.  holes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  drainage.  I  soak  the  oats  over  night  in 


water  with  a  temperature  of  about  100  to  110  de¬ 
grees,  putting  about  10  quarts  of  dry  oats  in  each  of 
two  16-quart  galvanized  water  buckets.  I  find  the  two 
buckets  of  oats  nearly  swollen  full  the  following 
morning,  when  I  put  them  in  a  waiting  scrubbed  half¬ 
barrel  for  sprouting.  I  then  spray  them  again  with 
100  degrees  water  and  repeat  two  or  tln*ee  times  in 
every  24  hours,  and  turn  them  thoroughly  each  time 
before  spraying.  In  mild  weather  I  spray  the  oats 
with  cold  water  after  the  second  day.  I  sprout  out¬ 
doors  in  the  shade  in  warm  weather  and  in  a  cellar 
in  cold  weather.  The  two  things  to  guard  against 
are  overheating  and  mold.  Overheating  can  be  over, 
come  by  turning  and  spraying  the  sprouting  oats 
often,  and  mold  can  be  prevented  by  scrubbing  the 
oat  tubs  thoroughly.  I  feed  the  sprouted  oats  when 
about  six  days  old.  I  use  six  tubs  in  my  operations, 
feeding  out  one  daily  and  refilling  it. 

New  Jersey.  gus  Walters. 

We  believe  that  the  method  of  sprouting  oats  in 
trays  is  a  more  pi’actical  method  than  using  a  lard 
tub.  Briefly  speaking,  our  method  of  sprouting  oats 
is  as  follows:  Place  about  half  a  pailful  of  oats  in 
a  pail,  and  then  fill  the  pail  with 
water.  Keep  the  pail  in  a  fairly  warm 
temperature  and  allow  it  to  stand  for 
24  hours.  During  this  time  the  oats 
will  soak  up  the  water.  The  oats  may 
be  spread  out  on  trays  at  a  thickness 
of  about  1  in.  In  three  or  four  days 
the  oats  will  commence  to  sprout,  and 
should  be  fed  in  about  one  week,  at  the 
rate  of  one  square  inch  per  bird  daily. 
Trays  for  sprouting  should  preferably 
have  metal  perforated  bottoms,  so  that 
if  the  oats  are  sprinkled  while  they  are 
sprouting,  water  may  drain  off.  It  is 
customary  to  have  six  or  seven  trays 
on  a  rack,  starting  one  tray  each  day, 
always  feeding  off  the  top  one.  and 
placing  a  new  tray  each  day  on  the 
bottom  of  the  rack.  <  >ne  thing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  sprouting  might  be  noted: 
Tt.  is  a  good  idea  to  place  one  or  two 
drops  of  formalin  in  the  water  while 
the  oats  are  soaking  as  a  preventive  of 

mold.  GEORGE  W.  HERVEY. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  College. 


Farm  Tractor  in  Cold  Weather 

REEZING. — The  first  principle  in 
the  Winter  care  of  the  tractor  is 
to  watch  the  cooling  system  to  avoid 
freezing.  Some  may  depend  on  an 
anti-freezing  solution,  but  oftentimes 
with  the  use  of  this  the  temperature  is 
a  number  of  degrees  below  freezing. 
If  the  cooling  system  is  drained,  and 
hot  water  carefully  turned  into  the 
radiator,  the  temperature  of  the  motor 
can  be  brought  appreciably  above 
freezing  in  cold  weather.  However, 
extreme  care  should  be  taken  in  case 
the  motor  is  frosted  in  the  matter  of 
applying  water  more  than  lukewarm.  The  radiator 
may  quickly  freeze-  with  a  temperature  only  slightly 
below  the  freezing  point.  Drain  the  radiator  imme¬ 
diately,  and  be  sure  all  water  is  removed.  One 
farmer  had  considerable  expense  in  overhauling  his 
radiator.  He  opened  the  drain  cock,  started  the 
flow,  and  went  about  other  work.  Sediment  iu  the 
radiator  stopped  the  flow,  and  freezing  resulted. 
The  freezing  of  the  cooling  system  very  frequently 
injures  the  cylinder  block,  and  almost  invariably 
breaks  the  outside  of  the  block.  There  are  several 
other  methods  of  repairing  this  which  are  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  radiator  repair. 

AVOIDING  DISASTER.— The  water  in  the  air 
washer  should  be  drained  as  well.  Freezing  at  this 
point  will  not  cause  damage  other  than  injuring  this 
particular  part  of  the  motor.  Warm  water  used  here 
will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  drawn  into  the 
motor,  and  likewise  the  temperature  of  the  fuel  will 
be  brought  nearer  the  ignition  point.  In  order  for 
a  fuel  charge  to  ignite,  its  temperature  must  be  raised 
to  a  certain  point.  A  warm  motor  is  more  easily 
started  than  a  cold  one.  Iu  case  it  is  necessary  to 
prime  the  motor  use  high  test  gasoline,  or  a  mixture 
of  one  part  ether  to  five  parts  gas.  I  have  poured 


Using  Pine  Boughs  to  Cover  Tender  Plants.  Fig.  60S 


Hotbed  with  Cement  Frame.  Fig.  609 
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THIS  BEAUTIFUL 

HOME  DRESS 

OF  CRETONNE 

A  Style  That’s  Just  Out 

Only  $1 .98 

It ’s  all  Cut  Out,  in  just 
your  size,  ready  to  sew 

Such  a  new  style  as  this  could  never  be 
found  in  any  store  for  $1.98! 

It  is  made  of  high-grade  Cretonne — the 
material,  you  know,  that  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  big  Fifth  Avenue  dress  designers 
and  has  come  to  lie  so  popular  for  home 
wear.  It  comes  in  a  dainty  pattern  of 
bright  little  flowers  scattered  over  a  crisp 
checked  ground.  The  upper  part  of  the 
dress,  the  sash  and  the  useful  pockets  are 
of  chambray  in  a  plain  tint  that  harmonizes 
with  the  cretonne,  the  edges  outlined  in 
ric-rac  braid.  This  combination  of  figured 
material  with  plain  is  most  fashionable 
these  days. 

The  dress  comes  to  you  all  cut  out — 
every  piece  correctly  notched,  showing 
just  where  it  joins  its  neighbor — complete 
with  all  facings  and  trimmings — even  the 
thread  to  sew  with.  And  a  sheet  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  directions  so  simple  and  so  clear 
that  you  can  have  the  dress  all  made  up 
and  ready  to  put  on  in  less  than  two  hours! 
Anyone  who  can  sew  two  pieces  of  cloth 
together  can  make  it.  Thousands  of 
women  are  taking  pleasure  in  making  and 
wearing  Readicut  Dresses — you’ll  enjoy 
Readicut,  too. 

THIS  IS  A  SPECIAL  OFFER 

to  introduce  Readicut  Dresses  to  more 
and  more  women.  To  show  them  this  new 
money-saving  way  to  buy  clothes  and  the 
new,  time-saving  way  to  make  clothes. 
.No  tiresome  shopping.  No  puzzling  over 
patterns.  No  danger  of  cutting  wrong 
and  spoiling  materials.  No  waste  what¬ 
soever.  You  buy  direct  from  the  factory 
and  save  money. 

The  Just-Sew  Readicut  Garment  Co., 


No.  I  o4--KemlIent  <  retonne 
Dress  (Joints  in  sizes  11  it 
•14.  Choice  of  rose-and- 
whlte,  blue  -  and  -  white, 
green  -and  -  white,  brown - 
and-whlte.  Only  $1.98 

X.  B. — If  desired,  this  dress  can  he 
furnished  in  blue  or  pink  small- 
checked  gingham  at  the  same  price. 

A  Delightful  Christmas  Gift 

What  woman — young  or  mature — 
wouldn’t  he  glad  to  receive  this 
stylish  and  practical  dress  as  a  gift? 
And  what  a  nice  way  to  encourage 
a  young  girl  to  sew! 

.Sit  down  now  and  write  down  the 
size,  the  color  you  select,  your  name 
and  .address  and  send  to  us  with 
$1.98  in  cash,  money  order  or  check. 
By  return  mail  \re  will  ship  you  this 
smart  dress.  And  remember  —  if 
you’re  not  delighted  with  your  bar¬ 
gain,  we’ll  gladly  refund  your  money. 
Don’t  put  it  off — you  can  be  wearing 
this  dress  in  a  few  days.  Send  today. 

447  Blake  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


HUBam 

L  1  CLOVER 

The  Wonderful  New  Annual  Sweet  Clover.  The 

greatest  forage  plant  offered  to  American 
farmers.  Write  for  circulars  enclosing 
$1.50  for  a  sample  pound,  or  25c  for  oz. 

The  Best  Investment  You  Ever  Made 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE  831S£\KS 


BUTTERMILK 

Sterilized,  pastuerized  and  modified  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  economical  and 
still  one  of  the  very  best  poultry  and 
hog  tonics  and  appetizers  you  can  get 
for  any  money.  That’s  what  you  get  in 

MIL  K  OL INE 

Comes  modified.  One  part  Milkoline  to  50 
parts  water  or  swill.  Will  not  sour,  mould 
or  rot.  Keeps  indefinitely  in  any  climate.  For 
free,  interesting  feeding  book  and  prices  write 

Anderson  &  Scofield,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Capable  Fertilizer  Salesmen 
at  good  (salary,  for  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  territories.  State 
experience,  if  any,  and  give  reference, 

PIEDMONT  MT.  AIRY  GlIANO  COMPANY 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Grape 

ii-t  fl  CK. 


\7inne  Concord  1-Year  No.  1,  per  PH).  Send 
V  1 11  Co  us  your  want  lint  in  small  fruits.  I ’i  n  « 

KAN  SOM  FAKM,  Geneva,  Ohio 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  If.  Armstrong  Roberts 

_  A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
.  333  W.  30th  SI..  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Book— FREE 

Our  FREE  Nursery  Book  describes  fatandard 
varieties  of  Apples, 

Peaches,  Plums  and 
Cherries.  Also 
.Small  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals. 

We  have  an  especially 
fine  lot  of  one  and 
two-year-old  Apple 
Trees  ready  for  early 
shipment.  Many  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  enthusiastic! 
over  them. 

Writ *  today  for  Nursery  hook  and  Price  List. 

/3cz‘x-rLe.s  /3  t  o<i 

— ‘  mi mmjW 

Box  8  Yalesville,  Conn. 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 

are  feeding  the  busy  East.  Low  cost, 
high  yield,  ideal  living  conditions. 

BEST  MARKETS  in  the  WORLD 

Write  for  reliable  information  to 

LAND  REGISTRY 

STATE  HOUSE  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


‘-tw  FRIEND"  SPR.WERS 

GASPORT.  N.Y 


$135.00  FOR  BEST  NUTS 

BE  FCIINUTS,  BLACK  WALNUTS  BUTTERNUTS  CHESTNUTS 
ENGLISH  WAINUTS  HAZELNUTS.  KICXORYNUlS  JAPAN 
WALNUTS  PECANS.  Full  information  from  WILLARD  G. 

BIXBY.  Treat.  Northern  Nut  Growers  Assn.,  Baldwin,  Nassau  Co..  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE.  Early  Wilson.  Black  -  and 
Virginia!!.  No.  1  quality.  Farmers 
prices.  I.et  tneliaveyour  orders  cur¬ 
ly.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed  f.  WEIDEMA,  Weoovtr.  Maryland 


SojaBeans 


Needham  Crown  u 


Grain  Drills 


CHOW  N  MIG  CO. 
Ilea  112,  PHELFS.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  FLAME 


BURNERS  make  your  old  kerosene  lamps  an«<  lan¬ 
terns  give  a  brilliant  white  light.  No  Mantle  to 
Break.  Guaranteed  Daft  and  reliable.  Delights 
every  user.  Send  Now  tor  Complete  Sample. 
Postpaid  SO  cts..  Stamps  or  Coin.  3  for 
$1.28.  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfactory 
Live  Representatives  wanted. 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Bide.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


I  hot  water  on  tho  manifold  with  helpful 
r<  suits,  but  a  few  splashes  of  well  water 
or  lukewarm  water  is  necessary  to  take 
out  the  frost.  It  is  wise  to  strain  all  fuel 
through  a  chamois  skin,  so  that  water  can 
be  separated  from  the  fuel.  Water  may 
freeze  in  fuel  pipes  and  stop  the  flow. 
It  is  further  wise  occasionally  to  drain 
j  the  fuel  from  the  sediment  bulb  in  order 
j  that  water  which  settles  there  may  he 
removed.  In  the  writer’s  experience  the 
amount  of  water  which  had  settled  in  the 
bulb  practically  filled  it.  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  «>f  the  motor  was  affected. 

Oiling. — Lighter  oil  is  necessary  for 
Winter  use.  Heavy  oil,  generally  used 
in  Summer,  becomes  thick  like  transmis¬ 
sion  oil  in  the  Winter.  The  various  re- 
liners  have  given  particular  attention  to 
the  matter  of  lubrication  in  Winter  and 
Summer.  Their  recommendations  should 
be  considered.  A  new  tractor  should  be 
started  every  few  days  to  keep  the  oil 
well  up  on  the  cylinder  walls.  The 
writer  found  it  almost  impossible  to  start 
a  new  tractor  which  had  stood  a  few 
weeks  in  cold  weather. 

Winter  Repairs. — By  all  means  make 
j  sure  the  radiator  is  drained.  In  wann¬ 
ing  the  tractor  do  not  attempt  to  build 
a  fire  under  it,  as  a  friend  did,  as  there 
may  be  danger  of  igniting  the  fuel  sup¬ 
ply.  The  Winter  is  the  proper  time  to 
overhaul  the  connecting  rods,  bearings, 
replace  rings  or  install  new  pistons. 
These  are  not  difficult  tasks,  and  if  you 
do  not  feel  competent  there  may  be  a 
tractor  owner  nearby  who  may  he  able  to 
assist  you.  w.  j. 

Ohio. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

November  21-23 — American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  Atlanta,  <Ja. 

November  24-20 — Third  annual  exhi¬ 
bition.  North  Bergen  County  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Jersey,  Odd  Fellows’ 
Hall,  Westwood,  N.  J.  John  Mulcahey, 
secretary. 

November  20  -  December  3  —  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition.  Chicago.  Ill. 

November  29-Deeember  3  —  Newark 
Poultry  Show,  First  Regiment  Armory, 
Newark,  N.  .T. 

December  1 — National  Dairy  Council, 
Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

December  6-S — New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  forty-seventh  annual 
meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

December  0-9 — Springfield  Poultry 
Club,  annual  exhibition,  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium,  'Springfield.  Mass. 

December  7-9 — -American  Pomological 
Society,  thirty-eighth  annual  convention, 
Toledo,  O. 

January  10-12.  1922 — Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  annual  meeting, 
Murphy  Hotel.  Richmond.  Ya. 

January  11-13 — New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

January  30-February  3,  1922- -Farm¬ 
ers’  Week,  Ohio  State  College,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

February  22-24- — Eastern  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 
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One-piece 

Piston 


Pings 

prevent  loss  of  power 

Because:  they  press  so  snugly  and 
firmly  against  the  cylinder  walls  at 
all  points  that  gas  cannot  waste 
past  them.  All  of  the  fuel  is  com¬ 
pressed  into  power.  And  they  do  this 
satisfactorily  through  thousands  of 
miles  of  service  because  they  are 
cast  individually  from  a  special 
gray  iron  that  retains  its  elasticity 
and  tension  under  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  hardest  usage.  They 
prevent  carbon  accumulation  too, 
and  thus  remove  another  cause  of 
power  loss. 


LU.Mt'A.’N  I, 

8300  South  Chicago  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 

r  Big  Holiday  Bargains  ^ 

Useful  winter  neces¬ 
sities  at  prices  that 
talk  for  themselves. 

Here's  a  pure  worsted 
jersey,  aLnki  color,  of 
i»:est  quality  worsted, 
with  two  good  size 
patch  pockets,  srrongiy 
sewed.  A  big  value 
that  regularly  soils 
for  $5.50  and  $6.00. 
Slip-over  style. 

Only  §3.25 

Coat,  5-button  style. 

Only  $3.75 
Red  Bail  Brand,  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  socks,  finest 
quality,  strong  toes 
and  he>-is.  Usually 
sold  for  S1.25  the  pair. 
Now  to  you  direct  3 
pairs  for  $2.75. 

Heavy  wool  socks, 
good  quality  work 
socks.  extra  strong 
toes  and  heels.  Long  wear  ami 
comfort.  BeguL.i  75c  a  pair. 
We  will  so],,)  3  pairs  for 

$2.00. 

Extra  Big  Value  U.  S.  Navy 
Two-fingered  Mitt.  —  Genuine 
.Mule  .Skin,  with  heavy  canvas 
back  and  strongly  sewed  ad¬ 
justable  strap.  Heavy  wool- 
lined;  will  give  you  a  winter, of 
solid  comfort.  Just  the  mitt 
for  winter  work  and  driving  in 
any  weather.  It  -ost  the  navy 
three  tines  this  price.  Get 
your  pair  for  only  95c. 

Send  your  order  and  sizes  today  and  get 
your  order  filled  by  return  mail.  Pay  the 
postman  for  the  articles  ordered  and  postage. 
We  guarantee  you  satisfaction  or  your 
money  back. 


ROMPORT  CO., 


350  Broadway,  New  York  City 


RICCS 

A  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GRADUATES  enabled 
to  earn  living  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Large  farm 
in  tlie  Berkshires.  Lake.  Water  sports.  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  are  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction. 
Students  taught  lo  DO  things  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake,  manly,  ambitious  boys.  V,  rite  for  Booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS.  Headmaster  Lakeville,  Conn 
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Running  Water 
In  Your  Buildings 

Quickly  and  easily  you  can  clean 
your  barn  and  stalls,  your  hog 
pens,your  poultry  houses  and  yards 
—when  you  have  a  Milwaukee  Air 
Power  Water  System. 

The  turn  of  a  faucet — and  your  stock  gets 
fresh,  pure  watertodrink — “directfrom  the 
well” — no  water  is  stored  in  tanks  by  this 
system. 

In  your  house — the  many  advantages  of 
running  water  there  are  well  known. 

A  simple  machine,  easy  and  cheap  to  oper¬ 
ate,  does  the  work — and  will  run  your 
lighting  plant  if  you  want  to  add  one  later. 
Near  you  there  is  a  Water  and  Light 
Expert  “who  can  tell  you  rwhat  it  'will 
cost  to  put  a  water  system  on  your 
farm.  Write  us  for  his  name. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 
863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


50 

POST 

PAID 


LIGHT  S-D  WORK  SHOE 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Wonderful  Bhoe  for  work.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Would  cost  $6  at  store. 
Buy  from  factory.  Save  $1.50.  C-J 
pattern  as  illustrated.  Color  dark 
chocolate.  Keeps  feet  dry.  Soft  as  a 
glove  and  will  stay  so.  Upper 
chrome  re-tanned  leather.  With  care 
should  last  several  aeasons.  Insole  oak- 
tanned  leather  better  than  outaole  of 
most  work  shoes.  Middlesole  also  oak- 
tanned  leather.  Single-piecesole  leather 
box  toe.  Patented  outsole.  Rubber  heel. 
State  size,  wide  or  medium  width. 
Munson  or  London  last.  Within  three 
days  after  arrival  send  $3.50  or  re¬ 
turn  shoes. 

Rubberhide  Company 

(ESTABLISHED  1902) 

212!  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


'c/et  the  hair  go  with  the  hide. 


^Attractive,  handsome  Fur  Coats, 
Wraps,  Scarfs,  Robes  made  to 
order  from  Horse,  Cow,  Calf, 
Skunk,  Muskrat  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  on  it.  Save  50%  by  using 
your  own  furs.  Prompt,  exact, 
economical  service. 

Free  Catalog 

Don't  order  any  fur  garments  this  year  until 
you  have  seen  our  new  32-pa^e  catalog  that 
shows  styles,  gives  sizes  and  prices,  shows  rlso 
fu»w  to  prepare  skins  for  shipping.  Send  your 
name  for  this  free  booklet 

Cuatom  Fur  Tanning  and 
Fur  Manufacturing 

Also  taxidermv  work.  Large  and  small  game, 
birds  and  fish  mounted.  Prompt  service, 
expert  attention, 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co,  in<_ 
674  West  Ave.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Tan 
Them— 
Yon  Wear 
i  Them 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Heating  Plant  Bed  with  Hot  Water 

We  are  anxious  to  get  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  ve  can  in  regard  to  the  heating  of 
outside  plant  beds  with  hot  water  pipes. 
Flas  this  boon  tried  out  on  large  beds,  say- 
on  beds  10x200  ft.?  We  would  like  to 
know  how  far  apart  to  lay  the  pipes,  size 
of  same  and  depth  to  place  them.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  install  over  one  acre  in  beds  this 
Winter  for  the  raising  of  pepper  plants. 

Experiment,  Ga.  s.  D.  r. 

1  suppose  that  you  refer  to  the  heating 
of  frames  with  glass  sashes  or  cotton 
cloth  cover.  I  once  saw  a  contrivance  for 
heating  bed  for  bedding  sweet  potatoes. 
The  man  had  a  boiler  in  a  pit  and  Tan 
pipes  through  the  soil  with  no  cover  over¬ 
head.  Such  an  arrangement  was,  of 
course,  very  wasteful.  He  had  to  run  a 
tremendous  fire  to  maintain  heat,  in  the 
bed.  and  this,  over  the  lines  of  the  piping, 
made  it  too  hot.  Whether  the  frame  is 
heated  by  hot  water  or  a  flue  from  a'  fur¬ 
nace,  the  apparatus  should  be  used  to  heat 
a  hot  air  space  under  the  bed  in  order  to 
give  a  uniform  heat  in  the  bed,  an  open 
space  along  the  upper  side  of  the  bed  be 
ing  left  open  2  in.  the  length  of  the  bed  to 
admit  the  warm  air  into  the  frame  over¬ 
head.  Making  such  a  frame  the  usual 
width  to  accommodate  6-ft.  sashes.  I 
would  locate  the  boiler  in  a  covered  shed 
at  west  end  of  a  frame  facing  south.  The 
shed  should  be  high  enough  to  place  the 
expansion  tank  at  an  elevation  above  the 
bed,  making  it  the  highest  point.  Then 
take  the  flow  of  a  2-in.  pipe  direct  to  the 
tank,  and  from  it  run  the  2-in.  pipe.  Make 
a  coil  of  pipe  connected  by  headings  at 
each  end  of  about  six  lines  of  the  2-in. 
pipe  laid  flat,  but  slightly  elevated  on  the 
north  side  so  as  to  give  a  fall  for  the 
water  to  the  return,  for  hot  water  or 
cold  will  run  faster  down  hill  than  you 
can  force  it  up  with  burning  coal.  Hence, 
to  avoid  friction  in  forcing  the  water  up 
hill  I  take  it  by  the  shortest  route  to  the 
expansion  tank,  and  from  there  do  all  the 
heating  on  the  return.  Over  the  hot-air 
space  make  a  platfotm  on  which  to  place 
the  bod.  Leave,  as  I  have  suggested,  a 
space  2  in.  wide  along  the  north  side  to 
allow  boated  air  to  rise  into  the  frame. 
The  best  and  most  lasting  material  for 
this  floor  is  slate  carried  on  T-iron  cross 
bars,  but  thin  cypress  boa  rds  will  answer. 
Then  the  heating  and  ventilation  will  be 
just  like  an  ordinary  hotbed.  But  the 
boiler  should  be  of  size  large  enough  to 
maintain  heat  of  180  degrees  in  the  piping 
without  unduly  driving  of  the  fire.  But 
do  not  try  t. •  heat  all  outdoors,  like  my 
sweet  potato  man.  w.  f.  masset. 


Mulching  Strawberries 

Which  is  the  better  for  covering  straw¬ 
berries  for  Winter,  coarse  horse  manure 
or  bean  straw?  j.  m.  c. 

Th“  horse  manure  contains  more  plant 
food  and  will  pack  closer  to  the  berry 
vines.  It  will  be  less  likely  to  blow  off 
than  the  bean  vines.  Otherwise  the 
vines  are  just  as  good,  and  in  some  ways 
superior.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  cover 
the  berry  vines  completely.  Some  people 
use  fine  manure,  forest  leaves,  or  even 
sawdust.  These  pack  down  over  the 
plants,  and  often  kill  many.  We  do  not 
use  a  mulch  to  prevent  freezing  of  plants 
or  soil.  The  plants  are  better  off  if  the 
ground  freezes  early  and  remains  solidly 
frozen.  The  damage  is  done  when  there 
is  first  freeze  and  thou  thaw,  alternating 
from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week.  The 
freezing  soil  expands  and  this  pulls  the 
plant  a  little  from  the  ground.  The 
thaw  does  not  pull  it  ‘back,  and  so,  after 
this  process  goes  on  a  few  times  the 
plant  i<  lifted  out  and  the  roots  are  ex¬ 
posed.  The  object  in  using  a  Winter 
mulch  is  to  permit  the  soil  to  freeze  and 
then  hold  the  frost  in  it.  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  the  plants  to  obtain  air.  A 
thick  close  mat  over  them  would  smother 
many  of  them.  A  coarse  covering  will 
prevent  thawing,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  air  enough.  Cornstalks,  bean  vines, 
millet  or  coarse  straw  are  all  good,  hut 
naturally  manure  contains  most  plant 
food,  in  addition  to  covering  the  plants. 


“It  says  here:  ‘One  ofthe  idols  most  re¬ 
vered  by  any  heathen  is  a  figure  of  a 
woman,  seated,  resting  her  chin  in  her 
hands,”  said  Mrs.  Smith,  reading  from  a 
book.  ‘‘Which  proves  they  are  about  the 
wisest  people  on  earth,”  suggested  her 
husband.  “How  so.  Joshua?”  “Well,” 
said  Mr.  Smith,  with  emphasis,  “because 
they  make  a  deity  of  a  woman  who  has 
sense  enough  to  give  her  chin  a  rest.” — 
New  York  Globe. 


UsteliorSe  Sensfe in  buying 

your  FurnaCe 


Your  furnace  is  either  an  asset  or  a 
liability.  The  fuel  it  eats  is  either 
turned  at  once  into  warmth  and 
comfort,  or  a  large  percentage  goes 
up  the  chimney  as  waste.^Buy 
your  furnace  as  you  do  your  horse. 

Look  under  the  casing  as  you  look 
under  the  horse  blanket.  And  see 
that  it’s  sound  in  all  those  details 
that  mean  long  life,  the  details  you 
find  in  your 

M  P  Sterling  Furnace 

The  One  Register  Furnace 

Its  excellent  construction  eliminates 
bothersome  repairs.  It  costs  a  few  dollars 
more,  but  in  fuel  saving,  long  life  and 
satisfactory  service  soon  repays  this 
many  times. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  Sterling  construction  and  Ster¬ 
ling  saving.  Why  not  mail  it  today  ? 


Toi| 
Tractor 

Christmas 


SPRAT 


rRigs  of 
All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


Send  for  One  Today 


Looks  like  a  big  Avery  Tractor — only  small. 
Cast  iron — beautiful  red  and  black  enamel— gold 
striping  —  rolling  wheels.  Makes  dandy  toy. 
Every  child  want9  one  to  play  power  farming. 
Send  25c  with  the  name  of  one  possible  truck, 
tractor,  thresher  or  motor  cultivator  buyer— and 
get  this  beautiful  toy  postpaid.  35c  in  Canada. 

AVERY  CO.  2001  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

been 


AVERY- 


Arery  prices  hare 
i educed.  Ask  for  catalog 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  must  spray  to  get  lino  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
t.unoU3  High-power  Orchard  Rigs,  Red  Jacket  and  Yel¬ 
low  Jacket  Traction  Potato  8 propers.  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  comes.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 

'  Elmira,  N.  V, 


LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 

Field  Force  Pump  to.,-  Dept.  S 


BISSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

DISK  HARROW 

Great 
Tillage 
Implement 
for  Horse 

Tho  Only  Blssell  ’Ik'  or  Iraclor 

See  Sample  Harrows  at  Annual  Fruit  Grower’s  Shoio 

Manf’d  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd..  Elora.  Ont.,  Can 


Light 
Draught 
Easy  to 
Control 

Great 

Capacity 


m? 


THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  GOOD  CROPS 

"As  ye  sow” — Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone — “so  shall 
reap”— bigger,  better,  more  profitable  crops.  Solvay 
brings  crops  to  quick,  complete  maturity 
by  making  soil  sweet;  releasing  all  plant- 
food  to  the  growing  crops.  Guaran¬ 
teed  high  test  95%  carbonates — 
ground  fine,  furnace  dried,  easily 
spread.  Crop  improvement  shows 
first  harvest. 

Keep  posted  on  lime  and  Its  ut> 

Write  for  Booklet — sent  FREE. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
501  Milton  Ave.  Syracu»e,  N.  Y. 
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Garden  Notes  From  New  England 


Cellar  Tomatoes. — Although  the  gar¬ 
den  is  black  as  the  result  of  hard  frosts, 
we  are  still  eating  fresh  tomatoes.  Just 
before  the  frosts  were  due  I  carried  sev¬ 
eral  large  plants,  loaded  with  fruit,  into 
the  cellar.  I  simply  piled  them  on  the 
floor,  but  in  that  pile  we  are  continually 
finding  nice  ripe  tomatoes  in  abundance. 
Many  people  believe  that  tomatoes  must 
have  the  sun  in  order  to  ripen  well,  and 
spend  considerable  time  pruning  their 
vines  with  the  thought  of  letting  the  sun¬ 
light  in.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  if  tomatoes 
are  picked  when  just  beginning  to  turn 
and  put  under  a  blanket  they  will  color 
up  even  quicker  than  outside.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  warmth  which  is  responsible. 
At  a  farmers’  meeting  in  the  West  the 
statement  was  made  by  a  well-known  to¬ 
mato  grower  that  many  times  when  in  a 
hurry  he  has  put  half-ripe  tomatoes  in 
the  oven  of  a  kitchen  range  that  was  not 
very  hot  and  shut  the  oven  door,  leaving 
the  fruit  there  12  hours  or  more.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  with  this  treatment  they  rip¬ 
ened  up  so  that  they  were  fit  for  market 
the  next  day.  This  is  a  wrinkle  that 
might  be  experimented  with  at  home  when 
the  minister  is  coming  and  early  tomatoes 
are  wanted  as  a  special  treat.  I  suspect, 
though,  that  the  fruit  would  be  rendered  a 
little  soft,  and  would  not  keep  long. 

Growing  Tomatoes  in  Pots. — I  tried 
out  the  Burbank  tomato  this  season,  as 
it  has  been  pretty  widely  exploited,  and 
got  very  good  results  with  it.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  was  more  prolific  than  any 
other  kind,  but  it  certainly  gave  me  fruit 
very  early,  being  beaten  out  only  by  some 
plants  which  I  bought  in  large  pots  and 
set  into  the  ground  without  any  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  roots.  Without  question  this 
use  of  pots  is  the  way  to  get  fruit  early, 
especially  if  the  plants  are  started  by 
Washington’s  Birthday  and  kept  growing 
rapidly.  The  average  amateur  hasn’t  the 
facilities  for  handling  young  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
remarkable  success  of  a  New  Hampshire 
man  in  selling  potted  plants  each  Spring. 
This  man  gets  $2  a  dozen  for  his  plants, 
and  disposes  of  many  thousands,  sending 
them  all  over  New  England.  He  handles 
only  potted  plants,  shifting  them  to  paper 
pots  before  they  are  expressed.  A  bay 
window  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house 
is  used  for  starting  the  plants,  the  seed 
being  sown  in  flats.  When  the  plants  get 
large  enough  to  be  handled,  they  are  given 
a  shift  and  set  in  hotbeds,  of  which 
there  are  several  hundred  feet.  The 
frames  are  not  heated  with  manure  in 
the  usual  way,  but  by  means  of  steam 
pipes  along  the  back.  A  special  boiler 
has  been  installed  to  supply  the  steam. 
After  the  weather  gets  warm  enough  so 
that  the  glass  can  be  left  off  a  part  of 
the  time,  the  plants  are  watered  with  an 
irrigation  system.  One  strain  of  plants 
which  has  been  improved  by  careful  selec¬ 
tion  in  the  field  for  several  years  is  grown, 
and  a  special  planting  for  the  production 
of  seed  is  made  each  season.  The  owner 
of  this  establishment  has  recently  put  up 
an  elaborate  potting  house,  with  glass  on 
three  sides.  With  many  thousands  of 
plants  to  be  handled,  the  potting  is  quite 
a  task,  and  is  done  by  women.  A  travel¬ 
ing  table  distributes  the  earth  at  each 
potting  bench,  while  a  similar  device  car¬ 
ries  away  the  potted  plants.  The  nots 
are  then  loaded  onto  a  miniature  freight 
car  and  carried  on  a  tiny  railroad  to  the 
frames,  in  which  they  are  kept  growing 
until  almost  ready  to  bioom,  when  they 
are  put  on  the  market. 

Yellow  Tomatoes.  —  My  own  family 
has  developed  a  special  fondness  this  sea¬ 
son  for  yellow-skinned  tomatoes.  These 
tomatoes  seem  less  acid  than  most  of  the 
red  varieties,  and, make  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  when  served  with  lettuce.  One 
point  in  favor  of  the  Burbank  tomato  is 
the  readiness  with  which  the  skin  comes 
off.  I  think  that  there  are  few  crops 
which  respond  better  to  irrigation  than 
tomatoes.  If  they  can  be  watered  freely 
in  the  dry  season  the  yield  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  rea¬ 
son  that  tomatoes  crack  and  develop  end 
rot  is  because  a  dry  spell  is  succeeded  by 
wet  weather.  When  irrigation  is  prac¬ 
ticed  this  trouble  is  avoided. 

The  Table  Queen  .Squash. — Another 
vegetable  which  has  come  out  of  the  West 
is  the  Table  Queen  squash,  which  has 
been  grown  to  some  extent  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  this  season.  It  is  not  likely  to  prove 
a  commercial  squash,  because  of  its  small 
size,  but  it  is  admirable  for  planting  in 
the  home  garden.  Each  squash  is  about 
the  size  of  a  muskmelon.  They  may  be 
cut  in  half,  baked  and  served  in  the  shell, 
constituting  something  of  a  novelty.  1 
believe  that  this  little  squash  first  came 
to  popularity  in  Gentral  Iowa,  but  lately 
has  been  groAvn  in  other  sections  as  its 
high  quality  has  become  known.  It  is 
green  in  color  and  in  shape  somewhat  like 
a  pear,  but  the  skin  is  ridged.  It  is  a 
good  squash  for  the  family  garden,  apart 
from  its  size,  because  it  matures  early,  is 
productive  on  good  soil  and  keeps  well. 

I  also  experimented  with  the  New  Guinea 
butter  bean,  so-called.  The  name  is.  as 
most  people  know,  a  misnomer.  I  believe 
that  the  bean  is  really  a  squash.  It  looks 
like  a  cross  between  a  squash  and  a 
gourd,  but  it  will  grow  to  tremendous  size 
and  attract  a  lot  of  attention. 

Winter  Overcoat  for  the  Garden. — 
It  is  unfortunate  that  many  garden-mak¬ 
ers  have  not  yet  learned  that  the  time  to 
cover  the  beds  for  Winter  is  after  the 


ground  has  frozen,  and  not  before.  If  a 
heavy  mulch  is  applied  while  the  ground 
is  still  soft,  the  plants  may  be  badly  in¬ 
jured,  and  in  any  event  the  mulch  will 
make  a  most  inviting  Winter  lodging  place 
for  the  mice.  When  the  mulch  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  ground  which  has  been  frozen,  it 
is  kept  from  alternately  thawing  and 
freezing  again,  which  is  what  does  the 
harm.  Sometimes  the  action  of  the 
weather  will  heave  plants  out  of  the 
ground.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
strawberries  and  some  perennial  flowers. 
Then  the  wind1  dries  out  the  roots  and 
the  plants  are  killed.  I  have  known 
plants  in  the  flower  garden  to  be  dried  out 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  lost  their  hold 
on  the  earth  and  were  blown  away,  no 
trace  of  them  being  found  when  Spring 
came.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  put 
on  too  heavy  a  covering.  Much  depends, 
however,  upon  the  kind  of  material  used. 
Leaves,  while  easily  obtained,  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  water-soaked  and  form 
an  airtight  quilt  over  the  beds.  For  that 
reason  leaves  should  be  used  rather  spar¬ 
ingly.  Hay  is  likely  to  become  packed, 
but  straw  remains  looser.  One  fruit 
grower  in  New  Hampshire  uses  pine 
needles  on  his  strawberry  beds,  and  linds 
them  satisfactory.  He  distributes  them 
by  means  of  a  manure  spreader,  so  that 
the  work  is  done  quickly.  A  good  way  to 


I  enclose  picture  of  the  J.  II.  Hale 
peach  (shown  above)  grown  on  our  farm 
this  year;  18  peaches  filled  the  peck  meas¬ 
ure.  Six  years  ago  we  set  six  acres  of 
apple  orchard,  with  peaches  as  fillers ;  .T. 
II.  Hale,  Elberta,  Hill’s  Chili,  Fitzgerald, 
Orosly.  Late  Crawford.  Mountain  Rose, 
Carman  and  Wagar.  The  row  of  Hill’s 
Chili  bore  heavily  last  year,  the  first 
peaches  we  had,  and  also  were  loaded 
this  year.  The  Elberta,  J.  II.  Hale,  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Carman  and  Mountain  Bose  bore 
this  year.  We  sold  around  175  bu.  at  our 
door,  and  could  have  sold  twice  the  num¬ 
ber.  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  call  for 
peaches.  The  row  of  Crawfords  did  not 
have  a  dozen  peaches  on  the  trees.  The 
Wagars  were  also  a  failure.  Hill’s  Chili 
will  stand  more  grief  and  bear  fruit  than 
any  other  of  the  varieties.  Our  peaches 
were  all  extra  large  except  Hill’s  Chili, 


protect  plants,  especially  in  the  flower 
garden,  is  to  use  boughs  from  evergreen 
trees.  They  can  be  used  alone,  or  have 
a  light  covering  of  leaves  or  straw  to  keep 
the  latter  from  being  blown  off.  They  also 
serve  a  good  purpose  when  fastened  up¬ 
right  around  Rhododendrons  and  other 
tall-growing  but  rather  tender  plants. 
One  reason,  by  the  way,  why  Rhododen¬ 
drons  die  as  frequently  as  they'  do  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  planted  in  an  ooen  and 
sunny  situation.  The  result  is  that  they 
start  into  growth  on  bright,  warm  days 
in  the  Spring,  and  then  are  caught  bv  the 
hard  freeze  that  follows.  They  will  thrive 
much  better  if  located  so  that  the  sun 
does  not  fall  directly  upon  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Bulbs  for  Winter  Blooming. — A  few 
days  ago  I  visited  a  florist  who  was  pre¬ 
paring  bulbs  for  Spring  forcing.  The 
bulbs,  mostly  tulips  and  hyacinths,  were 
planted  in  pots  just  below  the  surface, 
and  the  pots  were  then  set  close  together 
in  a  trench  out  of  doors,  the  tops  of  the 
pots  being  perhaps  two  inches  below  the 
surface.  Afterwards  the  pots  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth  raised  in  a  mound  over 
them.  When  the  weather  gets  colder  hay 
or  straw  will  be  thrown  over  the  mound 
to  give  further  protection.  In  January 
the  pots  will  be  dug  up.  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  found  well  filled  with  roots.  It 
will  be  a  simple  matter  after  that  to  force 
the  flowers  in  the  greenhouse.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  same  method  is  to  be  followed 
when  bulbs  are  forced  at  home.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  to  have  a  strong  root 
growth,  and  the  way  to  obtain  it  is  to  set 
the  plants  away  in  a  cool,  dark  place  for 
several  weeks.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  have 
a  pit  out  of  doors,  however.  The  nots 
may  be  set  on  the  cellar  bottom  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  ashes  or  earth.  The  covering  is 
important,  because  it  keeps  the  bulbs 
from  being  forced  out  of  the  pots  as  the 
roots  develop.  It  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  tulips  into  flower  until  after 


the  first  of  the  year.  Hyacinths  will  come 
along  a  little  faster.  Paper  White  Nar¬ 
cissi  will  force  much  quicker,  and  these 
are  really  the  best  bulbs  for  people  who 
are  not  used  to  handling  flowers.  They 
will  come  along  well  if  simply  set  away 
in  a  dark,  cool  place  until  roots  can  be 
seen  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  cover  the  pots. 
They  are  also  readily  forced  in  bowls 
filled  with  pebbles  and  water,  the  pebbles 
holding  the  bulbs  securely.  They  will 
start  readily  enough  if  set  under  a  table 
in  any  cool  room,  but  one,  of  course, 
which  is  above  freezing.  It  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary  that  potted  Freesias  be  put  into  a 
cellar,  as  the  tops  and  roots  start  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  best  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  sun  and  in  a  rather  cool  place,  how¬ 
ever,  for  several  weeks.  They  start 
slowly,  and  often  take  two  or  three  months 
for  blooming.  It  is  a  mistake  to  introduce 
any  of  the  started  bulbs  into  a  warm  room 
or  a  sunny  window  as  soon  as  they  come 
from  the  cellar.  Let  them  get  acclima¬ 
tized,  as  it  were,  by  setting  them  under 
a  table  or  in  a  dark  corner  of  a  cool  room 
for  a  few  days  before  putting  them  into 
the  window  at  all.  Bulbs  are  such  cheer¬ 
ful,  happy-looking  flowers  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  farm  home 
during  the  Winter  months,  and  there  are 
few  flowers  of  any  kind  which  are  easier 
to  grow.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


Obtaining  Honey  from  Tree 

Can  you  give  me  the  information 
needed  in  regard  to  how  one  could  obtain 


which  had  too  many  on  a  tree.  We  made 
an  exhibit  at  the  Yates  County  Fair,  re¬ 
ceived  first  on  the  J.  II.  Hale.  The 
learned  judges  (?)  two  experts  from  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  threw  out  my  Elbertas  and  claimed 
they  were  Hale;  said  the  Elberta  never 
grew  so  large,  and  that  the  nurseryman 
had  “fooled”  us.  The  beauty  of  it  was 
the  Hale  peaches  came  from  Missouri  and 
the  other  varieties  from  New  York. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  c.  williams. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  like  to  have  such  reports. 
As  most  of  us  remember,  the  .T.  II.  Hale 
was  let  loose  upon  the  public  with  a 
great  flourish.  We  have  been  curious  to 
see  if  it  would  make  good  and  prove  real¬ 
ly  superior  to  Elberta.  It  has  been  hard 
to  obtain  truthful  reports.  The  picture 
shows  the  peaches  in  a  peek  measure  for 
comparison. 


honey  from  bees  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree? 
We  have  watched  the  bees  and  know  it  is 
there,  and  we  would  like  to  get  it.  J.  F. 

There  is  no  way  to  remove  honey  from 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  except  by  the  use  of 
an  ax  or  saw.  If  the  tree  is  of  little 
value  it  may  be  cut  down  and  the  trunk 
opened  up  afterward,  or  if  the  storage 
cavity  is  within  reach  it  may  be  possible 
to  slab  off  enough  of  the  trunk  to  give 
access  to  it  without  cutting  the  tree.  A 
veil.  and  a  pair  of  gloves  should  be  used 
until  the  bees  lose  their  desire  to  protect 
their  stores;  this  they  will  do  after  the 
chopping  and  destruction  of  their  home 
has  well  begun  and  they  have  filled  them¬ 
selves  with  the  contents  of  the  broken 
combs.  If  a  hole  can  be  bored  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  honey  cavity  before 
beginning  operations  smoke  may  be  blown 
in  from  a  bee  smoker  to  quiet  the  bees 
before  they  are  further  disturbed.  As 
each  bee  tree  will  present  its  own  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  matter  of  cutting  and  getting 
at  its  stores,  few  detailed  directions  can 
be  given.  Your  own  ingenuity  will  have 
to  he  exercised  upon  the  particular  prob¬ 
lem  in  hand.  Protect  your  hands  and 
face  with  gloves  aud  veil  and  go  after 
the  honey  with  your  ax.  You  may  need 
a  pail  or  two  in  which  to  take  up  the 
broken  combs  and  oozing  honey  after  you 
have  removed  its  covering,  but  the  family 
wash  boiler  is  not  likely  to  be  called  into 
service.  The  mere  fact  that  bees  are 
seen  going  into  a  hollow  tree  does  not 
prove  that  there  are  great  stores  of  honey 
there.  Frequently  the  store  are  disap¬ 
pointingly  small,  and  a  tree  of  greater 
value  than  the  honey  has  been  destroyed 
to  get  the  latter,  m.  b.  d. 


Rendering  Beeswax 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  try 
to  melt  some  fragments  of  comb  for  the 
use  of  wax  in  grafting,  but  although  I 
must  have  melted,  or  tried  to  melt,  over 
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2  lbs,  of  the  scraps,  the  result  in  wax 
was  negligible,  about  1%  oz.  About  85 
or  00  per  cent  of  the  comb  was  very 
dark  in  color  and  had  not  been  in  use  for 
two  years  or  more ;  the  remainder  was 
nearly  clear  wax  in  color,  and  had  less  of 
a  honey  smell  when  melting  than  the 
darker  colored.  I  put  about  one-half  the 
scraps  in  pail,  two  gallons,  with  about 
one  gallon  of  water,  and  left  it  at  the 
back  of  the  stove  for  an  hour,  and  then 
brought  it  in  more  direct  line  of  heat  un¬ 
til  the  water  boiled.  The  resulting  mess 
looked  rather  like  a  lot  of  hollow,  brown 
beads  floating  in  the  water,  with  a  slight 
waxy  scum  on  top.  The  other  half  I 
tried  the  same  way  as  I  would  render 
lard,  in  an  open  pan,  with  about  two 
tablespoons  of  water,  blit  the  net  result 
was  practically  the  same.  Is  there  a 
commercial  comb  not  made  of  wax?  Do 
the  bees  ever  make  comb  of  other  material 
than  wax?  What  is  the  best  method  of 
melting  the  wax  foi  use?  L.  o.  d. 

Wellington,  B.  C 

In  rendering  beeswax  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  character  of  the  material  to  be 
rendered  is  an  aid  to  a  thorough  job. 
Old  comb  which  has  been  in  use  for  a 
considerable  time  becomes  very  dark  in 
color,  and  besides  the  wax  also  contains 
the  shed  skirs  (cocoons)  of  the  developing 
bees,  also  some  pollen  and  various  bits 
of  hairs  from  the  bees’  bodies.  All  of 
this  foreign  matter  acts  as  absorbents 
when  the  old  comb  is  melted  in  water. 
This  makes  pressure  necessary  to  get  a 
high  percent  of  the  wax.  There  is  about 
40  per  cent  of  wax  in  old  combs,  but  it 
requires  a  rather  complete  apparatus  and 
considerable  experience  to  recover  this 
amount.  However,  for  a  small  amount 
of  material,  fair  results  can  be  secured 
by  crowding  tightly  into  a  coarse  gunny 
sack  the  old  comb,  tying  it  and  boiling  it 
in  about  four  times  its  volume  of  water. 
As  boiling  takes  place  prod  the  sack  with 
the  end  of  a  board  in  order  to  work  the 
liberated  wax  through  the  sack.  When 
no  more  seems  to  escape,  weight  the  sack 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  when  cool 
the  cake  of  wax  will  he  found  on  top  of 
the  water. 

There  i«  a  comb  made  of  aluminum 
which  is  being  advertised  by  a  firm  in 
Texas,  but  from  all  reports  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical. 

As  stated  above,  bees  inadvertently  get 
some  pollen  and  hairs  into  the  wax.  The 
wax  secured  by  the  above  process  often 
has  considerable  sediment  in  it.  If  it  is 
desired  to  bo  rid  of  this,  melt  the  wax  in 
four  times  it«  volume  of  water,  place  in 
a  flaring  receptacle,  and  place  in  a  fire¬ 
less  cooker  or  wrap  with  many  blankets 
to  keep  the  wax  liquid  as  long  as  possible. 
When  cool  the  sediment  will  have  prac¬ 
tically  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  cake, 
and  may  be  scraped  off,  e.  g.  c. 


Making  Man  Mosquito  Proof 

It  is  a  little  late  for  mosquitoes  for 
this  year,  but  I  have  often  wondered  why 
some  of  the  scientists  did  not  discover  a 
means  of  inoculation  that  would  make 
animals  and  humans  immune  to  the  poi¬ 
son  of  fly  and  mosquito  bites.  I  have 
heard  of  persons  whose  blood  was  sure 
death  to  mosquitoes.  With  such  a  person 
as  a  starter,  some  one  ought  to  be  able  to 
find  a  serum  that  would  do  the  work. 

Delaware.  w.  h.  w. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  might  be  inoculated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  him  from  feeling  pain  when 
bitten  by  a  mosquito.  The  principle  em¬ 
ployed  here  would  be  similar  to  the  one 
which  seems  to  operate  in  the  course  of 
nature  in  territory  where  mosquitoes  are 
very  troublesome,  and  in  the  course  of 
nature  among  men  who  handle  honey 
bees.  There  is,  without  question,  an  im¬ 
munity  developed  to  the  swelling  ordi¬ 
narily  produced  by  a  mosquito  bite  or  by 
the  sting  of  a  honey-bee.  So  far,  however, 
as  my  own  experience  has  gone,  this  im¬ 
munity  does  not  include  an  entire  freedom 
from  pain,  although  it  does  involve  a  dis¬ 
tinct  minimizing. 

How  any  inoculation  of  the  individual 
could  prevent  the  mosquito  from  biting  is 
difficult  to  see,  because  such  an  inocula¬ 
tion  would  have  to  change  very  decidedly 
and  perhaps  fundamentally  the  nature  of 
the  skin  secretion  and  excretion.  We 
have  data  to  show  that  the  mosquito  is 
attracted  to  the  human  primarily  by  the 
decomposition  products  of  protein  secre¬ 
tions  and  only  secondarily  by  the  absolute 
end  products  of  the  decomposition  of  this 
and  other  types  of  skin  products.  In  fact, 
to  render  man  unattractive  to  the  mos¬ 
quito  by  inoculation  it  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  make  apparently  impractical 
changes  in  his  skin  secretions  and  excre¬ 
tions. 

Far  more  practical  results  are  likely  to 
come  from  treating  the  skin  with  some 
of  the  strong  repellent  essentials  oils, 
such  as  citronella,  or  better  still,  clove 
oil. 

The  best  solution  of  all,  of  course,  is 
to  eliminate  the  mosquito  breeding  places, 
and  thus  make  it  unnecessary  to  interfere 
with  the  metabolism  of  the  human  body. 

THOMAS  J.  HEADLEE, 

New  Jersey  State  Entomologist. 


Harry,  who  was  eight  years  old,  was 
hard  at  work  hoeing  the  young  onions, 
when  the  woman  next  door  asked,  “Harry, 
is  your  mother  home?”  Harry  stopped 
and,  leaning  on  his  hoe,  replied :  “Mrs.  S., 
you  don’t  think  that  I  would  be  working 
like  This  if  my  mother  wasn’t  home.” — 
New  York  News. 


The  J.  H.  Hale  Peach 
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Inheritance  by  Wife  and  Children 

A  young  man  makes  a  will  leaving  all 
his  property  to  his  parents.  He.  later  in 
life  marries  and  raises  a  family.  If  he 
neglected  to  change  this  will  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  could  the  wife  and  children 
hold  any  of  his  property?  If  a  man  dies 
leaving  no  will  to  whom  would  the  prop¬ 
erty  go?  MRS.  TI.  .7. 

Where  a  man  marries  after  having 
made  a  will  and  has  children,  and  dies 
before  drawing  a  new  will,  the  widow  and 
children  will  take  title  to  his  property  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  died  in¬ 
testate. 

Where  a  man  dies  intestate  leaving  a 
wife  and  one  child,  the  wife  will  he  en¬ 
titled  to  one-half  part  of  his  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate.  Where  the  intestate  leaves 
a  wife  and  more  than  one  child,  the  sur¬ 
viving  wife  is  entitled  to  one-third  part 
of  the  real  and  personal  estate,  and  the 
children  the  balance.  X.  T. 


Trouble  with  Farm  Contract 

I  bought  a  farm  on  contract  June  1, 
1920.  I  have  been  on  this  farm  a  year 
and  a  half,  made  all  my  payments,  and 
the  owner  sends  me  a  notice  that  I  should 
move  off  the  farm  in  four  days,  otherwise 
he  will  proceed  under  the  statute  to 
recover  the  possession  thereof.  This  man 
gave  this  case  to  his  lawyer,  and  this  is 
what  he  has  against  me:  Violated  the 
contract,  fences  are  down,  tools  exposed 
to  the  weather,  cows  looking  poorly,  cows 
not  properly  fed.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  I  should  do,  and  if  he  could  bring 
the  case  to  court.  Can  he  get-  me  off  this 
farm,  causing  me  to  lose  all  my  money 
that  I  have  paid?  My  cows  are  looking 
good,  but  he  just  does  this  to  try  to  get 
his  farm  back  for  nothing.  R.  c. 

You  have  some  very  unusual  clauses  m 
your  contract,  but  if  you  have  made  your 
payments  when  due,  both  principal  and 
interest,  you  need  not  worry  much  about 
losing  the  farm  right  away.  If  lie  has  a 
chattel  mortgage  on  the  stock,  or  if  the 
contract  amounts  to  a  chattel  mortgage, 
if  he  deemed  himself  unsafe  and  had  rea¬ 
sonable  grounds  therefor,  he  might  re¬ 
move  the  cattle.  If.  however,  there  is  no 
reasonable  grounds  for  one  to  believe  him¬ 
self  unsafe,  you  having  kept  the  stock 
properly  cared  for,  he  has  no  right  to  re¬ 
move  the  same  so  long  as  your  payments 
are  kept  up.  x.  T. 


Responsibility  for  Accidental  Injuries 

Would  a  person  be  held  responsible  who 
invites  a  neighbor  for  an  auto  ride  and 
said  party  meets  with  an  accident?  Am 
I  held  responsible,  no  charges  being  made 
for  the  ride?  w.  j.  w. 

If  one  invites  another  to  ride  in  his 
automobile,  and  through  his  negligence  the 
other  is  injured  or  killed,  he  is  liable  to 
the  other  for  damages.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  charges  are  made  for  the 
ride  or  not.  N.  T. 


Dogs  in  Forest  Preserves 

One  year  ago  this  past  September  my¬ 
self  and  family,  together  with  a  Methodist 
preacher  and  his  wife,  were  touring  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  State.  When  near 
Alder  Creek  we  decided  to  run  up  to  Old 
Forge  and  back  that  afternoon,  solely  for 
the  ride  and  scenery.  We  had  with  us  in 
one  car  a  small  dog,  chained  as  guard  for 
the  car.  He  was  not  out  of  the  car  from 
the  time  we  left  Alder  Creek  until  we 
camped  some  IS  miles  west  of  Old  Forge. 
It  was  not  hunting  season,  and  we  found 
no  signs  to  tell  us  the  limits  of  the  pre¬ 
serve  or  that  dogs  were  not  allowed.  We 
were  merely  tourists  on  the  State  high¬ 
way.  and  the  .animal  was  as  much  at  home 
as  if  lie  were  in  our  own  house,  yet  the 
game  warden  at  Old  Forge  relieved  me  of 
$11.50  and  detained  us  some  three  hours 
when  it  was  no  wish  or  intention  of  ours 
to  stay  in  the  town  at  all.  Is  this  legal 
when  there  are  no  signs  telling  the  pro 
serve  limits,  and  when  the  law  is  not 
made  generally  known?  What  protection 
have  tourists  on  the  State  roads  when  of 
necessity  or  protection  they  take  dogs 
along?  I  low  far  can  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions  affect  a  dog  going  through  a  quar¬ 
antined  area  in  an  automobile?  Can  he 
be  detained  or  the  owner  lined?  G.  F.  ir. 

Adirondack  Park  is  laid  out  by  statute, 
and  it  gives  control  and  supervision  of  all 
forest  preserves  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
missioner.  He  may  lay  out  roads  and 
paths  in  such  public  parks,  and  issue 
licenses  on  such  terms  as  he  may  impose 
for  guides  or  other  persons  engaged  in 
business  therein.  The  law  provides  that 
dogs  shall  not  be  kept  or  possessed  in  the 
Adirondack  Park,  and  there  probably  is 
no  question  but  that  the  game  warden  was 
within  his  rights.  Your  ignorance  of  the 
law  could  not  excuse  you  any  more  than 
one  who  kills  a  deer  out  of  season,  or  one 
who  makes  a  mistake  and  shoots  a  doe 
instead  of  a  buck.  X.  T. 


Village  Tax  on  Farm 

I  am  living  on  a  farm  of  325  acres. 
About  15  acres  of  same  is  in  the  village 
limits,  where  I  am  taxed  every  year.  I 
have  no  voice  in  the  village  elections :  am 
just  taxed  on  this  15  acres,  which  is  not 
separated  from  the  farm.  Has  the  village 
a  right  to  collect  taxes  T  have  paid  in? 

New  York.  p.  f.  I.. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  has  held  that  the 
assessors  of  a  village  incorporated  under 
the  village  law  may  assess  the  portion  of 
a  farm  which  lies  within  the  boundary  of 
a  village,  although  the  owner’s  residence 
is  outside  the  village.  N.  T. 


tore  is  the  greatest  money  say111?,  sai.e  „„ 
rou  ever  heard  of.  Prices  cut  to  the  bone  on  /prices. 
Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and  Paint. 

GET  BROWN’S  FACTORY  PRICES 

Don't  spend  a  cent  until  you  get  my  prices. 
You'll  be  surprised  when  you  compare  with 
others.  Remember  I  pay  freight  and  sell  only 
direct  from  my  factories  to  you. 

t-nrr  96-page  book 
rlftL  OF  BIG  BARGAINS 

The  greatest  bargain  book  ever  printed. 

_ V  Every  pago  is  like  finding  money.  Buy  now 

^S-Hluririir  this  sale.  Prices  dropped  to  the  bottom. 
17  name  on  a  postal  and  mail  NOW.  Jim  Brown.  Pres. 

r _ o  is; : _ n-  nan*  till  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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Buy  a  Virginia  Farm  Now 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  farm 
in  Virginia 

Prices  arc  reasonable.  You  can  grow  fine  crops 
of  corn — all  grain  and  grass  crops.  Types  of  soil 
especially  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  live  stock  and  dairying  unexcelled.  Vir¬ 
ginia  offers  more  advantages  to  the  farmer  than 
any  other  state — variety  of  soil,  mild  winters,  long 
growing  season.  Why  farm  where  you  can  grow 
only  two  or  three  crops  and  be  far  away  from 
good  market,  when  you  can  grow  a  variety  of 
crops  in  Virginia  and  be  near  the  great  consuming 
markets?  The  healthiest  climate  in  America,  free 
from  disastrous  storms.  Write  now  for  Hand 
Book,  Maps,  etc. 

G.  W.  KOINER,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Richmond,  Va. 


Why  No!  Take  Orders  For  Our  Wool  Batts 

at  vour  f’hurch  Fairs  i  They  make  fine  Christmas  Gifts. 
Agfents  wanted.  SHARTZ-NEWTQN  WOOLEN  CO  .Ocpt  M. H.mer, M.f. 


Women  Agents  chip  soap 

consumer.  x«. 


direct  from 
factory  to 
New  Plan.  You 


sell,  we  deliver  and  collect  directly  from  consumer. 
Agents'  samples  free  Dept.  X,  Roe  Company.  Homer, N.Y. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 


‘Patented 


329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH 


'"THE  only 
A  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

and  all  other  kinds  of 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Write  for  price  list  and 
shipping  tags.  Twenty-live 
years  in  business, 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trade  Mark  284  Bridge  St. MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa-Dairy  Farms  for  Sale  at  Bargain  Prices 

66  acres.  $3600,  $1600  clown,  (rood  buildings,  tools,  excellent 
water. 

42  acres,  $3000,  $1600  down,  $100  yearly,  14  acres  alfalfa, 
timber  lot. 

100  acres,  $6000,  $2000  down,  includes  stock  and  tools. 

46  acres,  $1900,  half  down,  level  land,  alfalfa. 

166  acres.  $6000,  $2000  down,  $100  yearly,  largo  buildings— 
money  maker. 

113  acres,  $8500,  half  down,  state  road,  Tortile  level  land. 

Get  full  list  before  buying 

GEO.  IS,  C 11088,  SB  8encon  St.,  Oneida,  N.  V. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— widt. 
or  narrow  t  i  r  e  3 . 
Wagonparts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co..  48  Elm  SI..Quincy.lll. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  ha* some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  Si.,  Newark 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


A  Day  of  Responsibilities 

Part  II 

Finally  the  faint  sound  of  the  whistle 
over  at  the  furnace  informed  me  that  the 
noon  hour  had  come,  and  1  went  in  to  get 
my  dinner.  Aunt.  Mary  had  laid  it  out 
for  me.  There  was  a  small  pitcher  of 
skim-milk,  two  pieces  of  rye  and  Indian 
bread,  one  large  piece  of  a  Taunton  tur¬ 
key  and  a  doughnut.  Lest  some  of  you 
imagine  that  they  fed  boys  on  roasted 
turkey  in  those  days,  I  hasten  to  explain 
that  a  “Taunton  turkey”  is  a  smoked 
herring — a  small  fish  with  many  bones. 
It  was  a  balanced1  ration — cold  victuals, 
perhaps,  but  with  vitamines  and'  vigor. 
The  big  airtight  stove  contained  a  good 
bed  of  coals,  and  before  I  put  in  the  oak 
knot  I  went  down  to  the  dark  cellar  and 
got  two  small  potatoes.  These,  buried  in 
the  ashes,  come  out  later  hot  and  mealy. 
Then  I  put  the  Taunton  turkey  on  a  long 
stick  and  put  it  through  the  stove  door 
over  the  hot  coals.  It  smoked  and  sput¬ 
tered  in  the  heat,  and  as  I  watched  it 
brown  I  was  no  longer  a  lonely  boy  on 
that  dreary  farm,  but  Nick  Carter,  the 
ranger,  cooking  his  slice  of  antelope  meat 
over  a  desert  fire — just  as  was  described 
in  the  dime  novel.  For  Aunt  Mary  had 
told  me  I  could  take  an  hour’s  nooning  and 
read  a  chapter  in  Josephus*  “History  of 
the  Jews.”  I  took  the  hour,  and  a  little 
more,  but  Josephus  never  got  a  hearing 
that  day.  Out  in  the  barn,  under  the  hay, 
I  had  two  of  Beadle’s  dime  novels.  They 
were  hair-raisers,  and  they  most  certainly 
raised  me  out  of  the  gray  monotony  of 
farm  life.  I  went  back  to  my  job  on  the 
woodpile  imagining  that  each  piece  of 
wood  was  an  enemy  that  needed  scalping. 
The  cow  and  calf  and  old  Hero  had  to 
be  waited  on  and  fed.  and  I  went  through 
the  hopeless  task  of  hunting  for  eggs, 
though  I  well  knew  that  our  hens  had  re* 
tired  from  active  service  until  Spring. 

*  *  *  *  * 

My  “stent”  seemed  to  keep  on  like  the 
widow’s  cruse  of  oil,  for  there  seemed 
always  to  be  one  more  stick  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  afternoon  wore  on.  with  the 
sky  still  gray  and  dark,  when  the  tempter 
came  along  the  road'  once  more,  this  time 
in  his  most  dangerous  form.  Alice  Reed, 
the  girl  who  sat  in  the  seat  across  the 
aisle  from  me  at  school,  came  in  sight. 
With  her  was  another  little  girl  who  had 
come  to  spend  Thanksgiving.  I  had  read 
the  poem  in  our  school  reader  of  the  man 
who  kept  his  son  back  among  the  hills 
until  he  was  brown  up.  Then  he  took 
the  young  man  to  town,  told  him  to  look 
around  and  see  what  he  wanted.  The 
old1  man  would  buy  what  he  selected.  It 
was  all  wonderful  to  the  boy.  As  they 
went  along  the  street  a  group  of  laughing 
girls  passed  them,  and  the  boy  stopped 
and  stared  at  them. 

“What  is  that?”  he  asked. 

“Nothing  but  a  goose.”  answered1  father. 
When  the  day  was  ended  the  old  man 
remembered  his  promise. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “you  have  seen  all 
these  great  and  beautiful  things.  What 
do  you  select?” 

And  the  young  man  ran  true  to  form, 
for  he  said  without  hesitation  :  “Father, 
I’ll  choose  a  goose !” 

As  I  stood  at  that  woodpile  staring 
at  those  two  girls,  with  their  curls  and 
ribbons,  that  young  man  seemed  to  me  the 
wisest  man  in  the  world. 

“Who  you  looking  at?”  demanded  the 
girl  from  the  city.  No  doubt  if  the  word 
had  then  acquired  its  present  meaning, 
she  would  have  added :  “Don’t  be  so 
fresh  !” 

“You!” 

It  was  the  only  truthful  answer  I  could 
make.  Then  they  both  made  faces  at 
me,  and  ran  on  down  the  road,  stopping  to 
look  back  now  and  then.  And.  honestly, 
as  I  sit.  here  tonight,  half  a  century  after, 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened  that  1  did 
not  throw  down  my  ax  and  go  running 
after  them. 

Shall  I  say  it  was  just  like  a  woman 
for  Alice  to  run  back  and  put  a  small 
parcel  on  our  gate  post  and  then  make 
more  faces  and  run  off  up  the  road? 
When  the  girls  were  out  of  sight  I  found 
that  Alice  had  left  a  great  slice  of  her 
mother’s  famous  gingerbread !  It  was 
the  old-fashioned  kind,  with  plenty  of  mo¬ 
lasses  in  it.  I  have  read  in  novels  of 
heroes  who  were  said  to  eat  their  hearts 
out  when  the  lady  made  faces  at.  them. 
As  for  me,  I  sat  on  the  sawbuek  and  ate 
the  gingerbread.  It  was  a  more  satisfac- 
any  heart  could  have 


with  many  thrilling  adventures.  My  duty 
seemed  to  fasten  me  to  the  woodpile,  and 
I  took  up  the  ax  with  something  as  close 
to  a  sigh  as  12  years  can  come.  And 
then  out.  of  the  chill  and  dismal  air  some¬ 
thing  soft  and  warm  brushed  against  my 
hand.  There  was  Prince,  Mr.  Howard’s 
big  black  dog,  who  had  come  to  visit  me. 
Prince  had  no  pedigree  that  would  give 
him  a  right  to  his  name,  but  his  heart 
was  kingly.  How  well  he  knew  that 
Uncle  Daniel  never,  would  permit  a  dog 
on  the  place.  Aunt  Mary  had  thrown 
hot  soapsuds  over  him  when  he  came  on 
an  honest  visit.  But  Prince  knew  these 
enemies  were  away.  He  had  come  to 
cheer  up  his  friend.  He  knew  who  had 
bathed  his  wounded  ear  and  pulled1  the 
splinters  from  his  foot  when  he  fought 
that  bulldog  from  Taunton,  and  so  Prince 
lay  in  the  sawdust  and  watched  me.  He 
was  not  an  impressive  figure.  One  ear 
had  been  partly  chewed  away  and  a  wood¬ 
chuck  had  scarred  his  nose  and  face.  Yet 
there  was  something  of  kindly  dignity 
about  old  Prince  as  he  lay  there  with  his 
big  eyes  fixed  on  mine — the  best  friend 
I  had  that  day.  I  even  took  him  into  the 
house  to  sit  by  the  stove  awhile,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  went  in  I  took  the  shoe  brush  and 
cleaned  his  feet,  that  there  might,  be  no 
evidence  of  my  crime  in  letting  a  dog  into 
the  house.  He  did  leave  one  spot,  after 
all.  but  I  got  warm  water  and'  cleaned 
that  up. 


Night 

took 


no 


lunch  than 


tory 
been. 

Just  hand  me 
the  table.  This 
reported  to  have 


that  copy  of  Milton  on 
is  part  of  what  Eve  is 
said  to  Adam  : 


“What  thou  biddest 
TTnarguod,  1  obey.  So  God  ordains; 

God  is  thy  law — 'thou  mine;  to  know  no 
more  , 

Is  woman’s  happiest  knowledge,  and1  her 
praise. 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time, 

All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please 
alike.” 

As  I  look  back  upon  it  tonight  it  seems 
just  possible  that  Alice  and  Jennie  were 
Irving  to  tel))  me  that  as  they  made  faces 
and  looked  back.  Possibly ;  but  I  must 
say  that  I  have  never  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  any  ladies  who  expressed 
quite  such  sentiments  after  a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Adam’s  qualities! 

In  one  of  my  dime  novels  I  had  read 
about  some  sailors  who  jumped  off  the 
ship  and  went  swimming  after  mermaids, 


promised  to  come  early,  and  I 
chances  with  old  Hero.  About 
three  o’clock  I  started  the  job  of  harness¬ 
ing  him.  I  had  to  climb  on  his  back  to 
get  his  collar  on  properly,  and  I  used  a 
step-ladder  to  fix  the  bridle — but  jl  got 
it  at  last.  The  cow  nearly  drank  the  well 
dry,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  but.  I  satisfied 
her  at  last.  After  their  supper  the  hens 
went  'to  roost  and  I  shut  the  henhouse 
door.  Then  the  woodbox  was  filled,  and 
the  fire  in  the  airtight  stove  started  up, 
and  I  swept  up  all  the  dirt  I  had  tracked 
in.  It  was  dark  as  pitch  when  I  went 
to  the  barn  to  put  old  Hero  in  the  shafts. 
My  lantern  was  dim  and  no  one  can  ever 
know  what  awful  shapes  come  gliding  out 
of  the  dark  corners  of  the  barn  as  I 
backed  old  Hero  into  the  shafts  and 
buckled  the  harness  as  best  I  could.  I 
had  to  climb  on  his  back  to  fasten-  that 
check  rein.  Somehow  at  last  I  got  him 
attached  to  the  wagon,  and  we  drove  off 
through  the  dark  woods  and  along  the 
swamp  to  the  station.  It  was  never  quite 
possible  for  me  to  love  these  well-meaning 
old  folks,  but  I  came  nearest  to  doing  it 
when  I  saw  them  alighting  from  the  train 
on  that  dark  and'  dismal  night. 

“Well,  how’d  ye  come  out  keeping 
house?”  said  Uncle  Daniel. 

That  was  before  that  meaningless  word 
“fine”  came  regularly  into  the  language. 
Nor  did  we  use  “all  right”  as  we  do  now. 

Aunt  Mary  was  deaf,  and,  what  was 
more  unfortunate,  very  inquisitive. 

“What  say?”  she  shouted1.  “Is  the 
house  afire?” 

Uncle  Daniel  roared  back: 

“The  boy  says  things  are  as  they  should 
be.  No  trouble.” 

“I  ain’t  so  sure  of  that!  I’ll  see  how 
things  are  first  of  all !” 

It  makes  me  smile  now  as  I  think  of 
those  two  old  people  roaring  at  each  other 
in  the  dark  as  old  Hero  jogged  and 
stumbled  along  the  road. 

Aunt  Mary  was  as  good  as  her  word. 
When  the  lamps  were  lighted  she  investi¬ 
gated.  There  was  no  dirt  on  the  floor.  I 
had  washed  my  dinner  dishes,  the  cream 
on  the  milk  pan  was  undisturbed,  the  sil¬ 
ver  was  safe  in  the  well — and'  there  was 
the  woodpile  as  evidence  of  my  industry. 
Uncle  Daniel  counted'  the  hens  and  tested 
the  red  cow  by  offering  her  a  bucket  of 
water.  I  never  did  think  so  much  of  a 
cow  as  I  did  when  that  great,  red,  lazy 
thing  refused  to  drink;  for  that  was  evi¬ 
dence  that  I  had  done  my  duty.  Aunt 
Mary  fried  sausage  over  the  airtight  fire, 
and  they  told  me  about  their  trip  to  it  os- 
ton. 

I  felt  like  a  man  among  men  that  night, 
and  later,  upstairs  in  bed,  I  heard  Uncle 
Daniel  shout  to  his  wife: 

“The  boy  done  well.  Maybe  he’s 
sobered  down  to  forget  his  evil  ways  and 
idle  days.” 

These  women,  however,  are  nothing  if 
not  critical. 

“I  ain’t  satisfied  yet.  Wait  till  morn¬ 
ing  comes,  so  I  can  look  around.  I’ve 
seen  these  good  boys  before  now  !” 

But  I  knew  there  was  no  evidence 
against  me,  unless  that  dime  novel  under 
the  hay  should  come  to  light.  I  felt,  the 
satisfaction  of  one  who  have  been  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  trust  under  hard  conditions, 
and  I  glided  off  into  the  Avonderful  land 
of  dreams,  where  your  reward  seems  to 
come — only  to  turn  to  a  shadow  at  your 
touch.  Anyway,  it,  was  a  day  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  I  wish  I  could  say  that.  I 
have  been  just  as  faithful  through  all  my 
days.  h.  w.  c. 


Serond  Cousins 

A  and  B  are  first  cousins.  What  rela¬ 
tion  are  their  children?  "What  relation 
are  B’s  children  to  A?  Explain  what  is 
meant  by  first  cousins  once  removed. 

Ontario.  l.  r.  c. 

According  to  Webster’s  Dictionary,  the 
child  of  one’s  first  cousin  is  properly 
called  “first  cousin  once  removed.”  but 
often  popularly  called  second  cousin, 
which  is  the  relationship  between  the 
children  of  A  and  B.  and  between  these 
children  and  parents’  cousin. 


WITTE  LOG  SAW 


/Wade  By  The  Man 
Who  Sella  It. 


Latest  Model 
Lever  Control 
Works  Easier 
Cuts  Faster 
y  p  t^Runs  Steadier 
'Costs  Less 

^  ^Greatest  of  All  Log  Saw  Offers 

Both  outfits,  complete,  for  price  of  Log  Saw  alone. 

Saw  logs  or  cut  down  trees.  Make  Money.  Big  demand  for  wood. 
Every  man  can  own  a  WITTE  Latest  Model  Combined  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  thl9 
offer.  Newest  improvements— Better  built.  An  Engine  You  Can  Depend  On. 
lias  two  fly- wheels  for  steady  running  of  saw  blade  at  full  capacity.  Use  engine 
for  belt  work  without  removing  saw  gears  or  taking  rig  apart.  Does  not  require 
an  expert  to  operate  Engine  or  Saw.  Lifetime  Guarantee  against  dofeei. 
Quick  change  from  Log  to  Tree  Saw.  Set  and  start  Tree  Saw  in  10  seconds. 
Users  say—  Beats  any  other”— “Runs  fine!"  Every  WITTE  rig  complete,  ready 
to  operate.  Immediate  Shipment.  Write  o-:-k  on  this  offer.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  EMGIIME  WORKS.  IS 


Now  Only 

$00*2 


$-35  T ree  Saw 

Included  With 
Each  Log  Saw 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms!? 

Write  lor  Log* 
and  Tree  Saw 


Catalog  Tod  ay 


The  Only 
Practical 
Tree  Saw* 
Built. 


„  duced  Jrom 
$150  to  $100 


'days  free 
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BM  The  Rahe-Way  is  Guaranteed. 

VVe  must  be  satisfied  we  can 
train  yon.  So  must  you.  Come 
now  under  this  famous  Rahe  7-Day 
Guarantee.  You  take  no  chance 
when  you  buy  guaranteed  clothing 
or  food.  And  you  take  no  chance 
here— the  Rahe 

Auto  and  Tractor  henry  j 

Training  Course 
is  GUARANTEED. 


My  training  was  $150.  Now  only  $100 
(il  you  accept  immediately).  Tills  is 
my  greatest  oiler— your  best  chance. 

II  you  ACT  NOW  you  will  receive  the  famous 
Rahe  Auto  and  Tractor  Course  (better  now  than 
ever  before)  for  a  price  which  SAVES  YOU 
$60.  This  $60  will  more  than  pay  your  rail¬ 
road  fare  to  my  nearest  school— leaves  you 
money  to  apply  on  room  and  board. 

3  Schools — /Vo  Crowding 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Ontario  and  Michigan  Blvd. 


vRahe 


Plenty  of  room  for  all.  Schools  at  Chicago.  Kansan  City 
and  Cincinnati.  All  schools  and  all  training  identical. 

S/%  \/  §*"  No  need  to  delay  a  minute — you  know  the 
*■  price— my  course  is  GUARANTEED.  So 

AA  COME  NOW.  Or  write  today  for  my 
VWV«Vv  fine  68-page  Book,  describing  training  and 
RAHE.  Dept.  2243  opportunities. It’s 

m  .  c  -,  t  FREE  TO  YOU. 

Schools 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

22nd  and  Oak  Streets 


CINCINNATI,  O. 
Mb  and  Walnut  Streets 


Special  Sale  of 
Slate  Remnants 

5,000  rolls  of  the  very  best  grade 
heavy  slate  surface  roofing  in 
natural  colors  of  both  red  and 
green  at  $1.75  per  roll  of  108  sq. 
ft.,  including  fixtures. 

This  roofing  is  made  of  exactly 
the  same  material  as  first  grade 
which  sells  for  $3.40  per  sq.,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fact  that  the  surface 
is  not  as  smooth. 

Manufacturers’  Outlet  Department 
Buffalo  Housewrecking  6c  Salvage  Co. 
832  Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


NEW  ARTICS 

U.S.RUBBER  4  BUCKLE 

ReqML*  Value  C  — 


Keep  your 
feet  dry  and 
the  mud  out  of 
your  home.  This 
regular  .$4.00  U.  S. 
Rubber  Company 
Arctic  made  to  the 
rigid  standards  of- 
the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  will  keep 
your  feet  dry  and 
is  your  best  insur¬ 
ance  for  g  o  o  <1 
health  and  costs 
you  only  $2.50.  A11 
rubber,  4  buckle, 
warm  and  chock 
full  of  comfort — 
full  of  service  and 
wear  at  a  price 
you  can’t  afford 

to 

miss. 

.Sizes  7 1 
to  12. 

If  you 
have  a 
pair 


Satisfaction 

Guaranteed 


buy  another  pair  at.  this  low  price,  stock  is 
limited,  so  get  your  order  to  us  TODAY,  l’ay 
postman  $2.50  and  postage  when  dclievered. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  You  can’t  go 
wrong,  so  send  for  your  pair  NOW. 

Four  buckle  Arctic  U.  S.  Rubber  make  only. $2. 60 
Sir  buokle  Arctic,  15  inches  high,  only. . . .  3.17 

Eight  eyelet  Overshoes.  15  inches  high . 3.17 

U.  S.  Rubber  Hip-Boots,  first  quality .  3.79 

TJ.  S.  Rubber  Knee  Boots,  first  quality,  only  3.25 

Romport  Company,  350  Broadway,  New  York  City 


[BURNS  COBS,  ALSO  WOOD 
COAL,  OR  STRAW 

Keeps  Water  at  70° 


Order  for 


Before  Placing  Your 

a  Pipeless 
Furnace 


Get  Our  Proposition.  It 
Beats  Them  All. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 

Prices  Right 

We  save  you  real  money 
and  deliver  freight  pre¬ 
paid  to  your  R.  It.  depot. 

Write  today 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO.,  -  Utica,  N.  Y. 


No  ice  to  chop.  No  chilled  Rtomachs.  Stock 
drink  more— gain  faster.  Heater  soon  pays 
for  itself  in  greater  gains  and  bigger  milk 
yield.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

HUDSON  MFC.  COMPANY 

Dept.  03  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Demand! 

SHIP 


TO  THE 


]  Worlds  Largest 
Fur  House" 


BETTER 


Our  S2.500.000.00  capital  and  our 
branches  in  every  large  city  of 
-  the  globe  enable  us  to  pay  you 
£  MORE  MONEY  for  your  Furs. 

Prices 
Grading 
Returns 

W e  pay  all  express  and  parcel  post 
charges  and  do  not  deduct  any 
commission. 

Our  Reference;  Your  own  Bank  or  Banker. 

^  HPP  Guaranteed  price  list,  ship- 
L  ULL  P>nK  tags  and  complete 
nrr  market  News.  Don’t  send 
■  *  ■  ■■■•  a  single  skin  anywhere  until 
you  get  our  important  Information. 

A  postcard  will  do.  WRITE  TODAY. 


HERSKOVITS 

wmmm  new  york  ny 

LARGEST  FUR  MARKET  IN  THE  WORLD 

Write  r: 

i\ 

row! 

^^RITE  for  the  S.  &  B.  Raw  Fur  price 
lists  and  bulletins.  It’s  the  sure  way 
of  getting  the  biggest  possible  prices  for 
your  furs. 


S.  &  B.  Headquarters  are  in  New  York 
right  where  the  buying  demand  is  great¬ 
est.  THIS  MEANS  THE  HIGHEST 
PRICES. 


Ship  to  the  long-established,  reliable 
House  of  Struck  &  Bossak,  Inc.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  shippers  guarantee  you 
highest  prices  and  fairest  treatment. 

Don’t  hesitate!  Write  today  — now — for 
the  S.  &  B.  price  list  and  bulletins, 

STRUCK  &  BOSSAK,  Inc. 
151  West  28th  St. 
New  York  City 


Trappers 
We  want  your  RAW  Furs 

We  will  pay  highest  prices 

Write  for  our  Price  List, 
also  free  Trappers’  Guide 

ROSENSTIEL  FUR  CO. 

MAURICE  ROSENSTIEL,  Proprietor 

107  West  26th  Street  -  New  York 


Wanted: 

Raw  Fur  Buyer 

We  want  a  country  raw  fur  buyer 
in  every  county  of  your  state,  to 
represent  us  this  season.  A  big  op¬ 
portunity  for  those  accepted. 
Write  at  once  for  our  proposition. 

Charles  S.  Porter,  Inc. 

126  W.  27th  Street,  New  York  City 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  s  t  a  p  1  e  furs— Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Red  For. 
Fancy  furs  a  speoialty,  includ¬ 
ing  Silver  and  Crows  Fox, 
Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS.  REDWOOD,  N.  V.  Dept.  29 


Ship  Us  All  YOUR  FURS  %£ 

with  the  Leading  Raw  Fur  Hmi.se  of  Vermont.  Write 
for  price  list  STANNASO-KSPLIN  FUR  CO.,  fsir  Hum.  Strm.nt 


Everbearing  Raspberries 

In  growing  the  everbearing  raspberry, 
will  the  same  cane  or  plant  which  bears 
fruit  in  the  Fall  bear  fruit  again  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  or  the  Spring-bearing  cane 
bear  again  the  following  Fall?  d.  n.  c. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Yes,  but  when  the  first  crop  of  the 
current  season  is  off,  the  old  cane  dies, 
and  the  subsequent  or  Fall  crop  is  borne 
on  the  new  canes  or  suckers  fom  the  roots 
of  the  old  clump.  This  new  growth, 
which  has  borne  the  Fad  crop,  should  be 
pruned  the  following  Winter  or  early 
Spring  in  the  same  manner  as  the  single- 
cropping  varieties,  and  at  the  same  time 
cut  all  old  and  dead  wood,  which  should 
he  burned,  to  destroy  eggs  and  lame  of 
insects  that  use  such  wood  as  a  depository 
and  harboring  place  for  their  eggs  and 
offspring.  k. 


Pruning  and  Propagating  Wistaria 

IIow  should  I  trim  a  Wistaria  vine, 
and  how  can  I  start  a  new  one?  Ours 
is  (beginning  to  be  a  wilderness. 

Williamson,  N.  Y.  j.  p.  o. 

For  picturesque  effect  the  Wistaria 
should  receive  as  little  pruning  or  train¬ 
ing  as  possible,  but  to  cover  a  space 
solidly,  or  to  produce  a  mass  of  bloom, 
outside  branches  should  be  trained  where 
desired,  and  the  vines  pruned  back  to 
spurs  each  year.  The  Spring  crop  of 
flowers  is  borne  on  .spurs,  while  a  smaller 
crop  of  late  flowers  is  borne  on  terminal 
shoots  of  the  season.  The  easiest  method 
of  propagation  for  the  amateur  is  hiver¬ 
ing  in  Summer;  the  ripe  wood  roots 
readily  and  the  new  plant  may  be  de¬ 
tached  the  following  Spring.  To  root  in 
this  way.  bend  a  branch  down  on  the 
ground,  cutting  a  slight  “heel”  in  the 
outer  hark  in  the  place  where  you  wish 
to  root  it.  Peg  it  down  here,  and  put  it 
little  earth  over  the  place  pegged  down. 
In  the  Spring  you  can  cut  off  the  tip  of 
the  branch  with  the  rf  s  attached,  and 
plant  like  a  new  specimen.  If  your  Wis¬ 
taria  has  grown  into  a  wilderness,  you 
may  find  some  self-layered  branches  lying 
on  the  ground,  which  vou  could  detach 
next  Spring. 


Garden  Compost 

1.  I  wish  to  prepare  compost  for  pot¬ 
ting  flowers,  mushrooms,  etc.  Two  years 
ago  I  moved  to  the  place  I  am  living  «.n 
now  (my  old  home).  The  lawn  was  in 
very  poor  condition.  I  disked  it  up  at 
times  all  through  the  season,  each  time 
raking  off  the  roots,  etc.  I  put  it  under 
cover  in  a  heap.  I  should  judge  I  have 
one-half  or  three-fourths  of  a  t<>u.  I  have 
mixed  100  lbs.  of  ground  fish  scrap,  100 
lbs.  ground  bonemeal,  50  lbs.  acid  phos¬ 
phate  (18  per  cent),  with  this  heap,  and 
have  poured  on  about  a  barrel  of  liquid 
cow  manure  and  have  turned  it  over 
three  or  four  times.  It  is  not  thorougnly 
decayed  yet.  Would  it  be  best  to  mix  dirt 
or  sand  with  it  now?  If  so,  how  much? 
I  would  like  to  use  it  in  about  four 
months.  I  expect,  to  build  a  small  con¬ 
servatory  and  use  it  there.  2.  I  have  also 
a  heap  of  rakings  from  wood  pile,  for  the 
last  2.1  years.  This  was  screened  out  and 
nothing  but  fine  dirt  and  rotten  wood 
left.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  mix 
that  with  the  other?  ,°».  Can  you  give  me 
analysis  of  liquid  horse  and  cow  ma¬ 
nure?  4.  I  have  started  an  asparagus 
bed  (planted  in  Spring),  about  12  iu. 
deep,  and  have  the  trenches  filled  now  to 
within  4  in.  of  the  top.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  fill  in  the  balance  (4  in.)  with 
sand?  J  have  mixed  in  the  dirt  in  the 
trench  50  lbs.  ground  bonemeal.  50  lbs. 
ground  fish  scrap  and  50  lbs.  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  How  much  potash,  if  any,  do  I 
need  to  put  in  about  75-ft.  row?  N.  D. 

Orient,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  combination  mentioned  by  N. 
D.  is  an  entirely  new  one  to  me,  anil  the 
only  suggestion  I  could  intelligently  make 
would  be  that  he  experiment  with  the  rak¬ 
ings  mixture  in  this  manner.  The  pile  of 
material  sounds  pretty  concentrated  for 
growing  flowers  or  vegetables,  and  I 
should  mix  a  portion  of  it  with  some  soil 
and  pot  up  some  plants  in  it  and  see  just 
what  growth  they  make  before  using  it 
too  strong  on  a  large  lot  of  plants.  I 
should  think  you  will  want  at  least  three 
parts  good  loam  to  one  portion  of  the 
compost. 

2.  I  have  never  had  any  experience 
with  rotten  wood.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  would  be  very  acid,  and  will  require  a 
liberal  application  of  lime  to  make  it  of 
any  value  for  the  overage  crop.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  laurel  or  kindred  plants  that  are 
easily  naturalized  in  acid  soil  should  grow 
very  easily  in  this  soil.  I  would  not  mix 
it  with  the  first  lot,  except  a  small  portiou 
for  experimental  purposes. 

8.  There  is  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  analysis  of  the  urine  of  the 
horse  and  cow.  The  latter  averages: 
Nitrogen,  .80  to  1.20  per  cent,  just  a 
trace  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1  to  1.50 
per  cent  potash.  Horse:  Nitrogen,  1.20 
to  1.50  per  cent ;  trace  phosphoric  acid ; 
potash.  1  to  1.50  per  cent. 

4.  The  asparagus  row  could  he  leveled 
off  in  the  Spring  when  it  is  cultivated  to 
kill  weeds.  Refore  the  first  growth  ap¬ 
pears  above  the  ground  the  addition  of 
as  much  muriate  of  potash  as  of  bone- 
meal  will  make  a  well-grounded  fertilizer 
application.  Some  growers  use  salt  rath¬ 
er  freely  each  season,  while  others  claim 
it  is  of  no  material  benefit  aside  from 
killing  some  of  the  weeds.  e.  j.  w. 


Economical  Equipment 

Forty  years  ago  the  management  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  organized  for  a  supply  of  the  apparatus  which  it  foresaw 
would  be  required  in  the  development  of  its  new  industry — 
telephone  service. 

The  telephone  in  some  countries  is  the  luxury  of  the  rich, 
but  in  America  it  is  used  by  practically  all  the  people.  This 
universal  service  is  due  in  large  measure  to  foresight  in  engineer¬ 
ing  and  manufacture. 


Switchboards  with  millions  of  parts,  other  apparatus  of  high¬ 
est  efficiency,  and  all  necessarily  of  complex  and  intricate  design, 
cables  and  wires  and  a  multitude  of  technical  devices  enable 
our  country  to  lead  the  world  in  telephone  service. 

All  this  telephone  equipment  is  made  in  a  factory  which  is 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  having  the  largest  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  highest  standards  of  workmanship  and  efficiency. 


This  factory,  controlled  through  stock  ownership  by  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  has  been  for 
forty  years  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  Bell  System; 
with  the  result  that  the  associated  companies  secure  equipment 
of  the  highest  development,  made  of  the  best  materials,  produced 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  public,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  moderate  costs. 


Economy  in  the  Bell  System  begins  with  the  manufacture  of 
equipment. 


\Bell  System* 

American  telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associatedi  Companies 

One  Policy ,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 
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THERE’S  big  money  in  raw  furs  for  you  this  season.  We 
want  all  the  furs  you  can  get  and  we  want  'em  quick. 
We  are  paying  extremely  high  prices— NOW— for  Muskrat, 
Skunk,  Mink,  Raccoon,  Opossum,  Foxes  and  all  other  kinds 
of  furs,  so  get  after  the  fur-bearers  in  your  neighborhood 
and  just  as  fast  as  you  get  them  ship  'em  direct  to 

SHUBERT 

an  honest,  reliable,  responsible,  safe  fur  house.  For  more 
than  thirty-eight  years  we  have  been  satisfying  fur  shippers 
all  over  North  America  and  we  can  satisfy  you  too.  Whether 
you  ship  only  one  skin  or  a  large  collection,  you’ll  get  the 
6Btne  square  deal.  Each  and  every  skin  will  be  graded  care* 
fully  and  correctly  by  an  expert  —  you  will  be  paid  the 
highest  market  priees  and  you  will  get  your  returns  in  a 
hurry.  You  take  no  risk  whatever — “THE  SHUBERT 
GUARANTEE“protectB  you  absolutely. 

Don't  delay— ship  now  while  prices  are  high. 

GET  A  TRIAL  SHIPMENT  OFF -TODAY 

SHIP  ALL  YOUR  FURS  DIRECT  TO 

A .  B  .  S  HUBE  RTi/Afft 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD  DEALING  EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

AMERICAN  R.A.W  FURS 

29—27  W.  AUSTIN  AVE  DEPT.  52  CHICAGO^  U.9, 


RAW 
FURS, 


to  US 


IGuarantcc 

We  aruarantee  roa  will  he 
•atlafied  with  our  check, 
or  we  will  ehip  back  four 


Every  trapper  knows  that  the  place  to  1 

set  highest  prices  is  where  they  have  > — - 

experts  assorting  and  grading.  The  fact  that  I  grade  every  skin 
personally  assures  you  of  getting  every  cent  your  catch  is 
worth.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it.  but  ship  a  small  lot  at  first  and 
be  convinced.  You  take  no  risk,  for  my  iron  clad  guarantee 
protects  you. 

ppre  My  new  price  list  contains  ap-to-the-minnte  quotations.  Send  for 
1  IVLL  a  copy  now,  before  you  forget.  A  postal  card  will  do. 


Sol  AVarenoff  Co  Iitc. 


155  W25T"S1i 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Three  years  ago,  while  employed  at  my  trade  as  tool¬ 
maker,  I  ordered  through  a  friend  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  I  then  saved  all  my  money,  and  bought  a  field 
of  Il%acres  on  State  road,  built  myself  a  bungalow 
and  barn,  read  The  It.  N.Y.,  talked  about  your  articles 
and  advice  to  A.E.  Rittenhouse,  one  of  your  subscribers. 
All  of  this  year  in  partnership  with  A.  E.  Rittenhouse 
in  trucking.  I  built  a  henhouse  1Sx24.  have  130  Co¬ 
lumbia  Rock  hens  and  pullets,  know  something  now 
about  trucking,  and  have  my  cellar  full  of  good  tilings  to 
eat  this  Winter,  and  money  on  hand.  Attended  market 
four  days  a  week  all  Summer  and  Fall.  Work,  work, 
work,  and  in  love  with  it,  and  30  years  old  at  that. 
Have  all  of  this  in  place  of  spending  my  money  in  town 
like  most  toolmakers  and  machinists  did.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  indeed  a  friend  to  everybody,  not  alone  the  farmer. 
Delaware.  harry  c.  dance. 

THAT  is  as  line  an  endorsement  as  we  ever  had. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  belongs  to  the  Anti-Poverty  So¬ 
ciety.  and  this  man  surely  points  out  the  anti.  It 
is  work,  work,  work,  as  he  says,  yet  work  becomes  a 
pleasure  when  you  love  it. 

* 

HE  New  York  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided 
that  Sunday  is  a  “sanctified  holiday.”  This  de¬ 
cision  was  made  in  a  legal  case  where  a  railroad 
hauled  goods  under  an  agreement  that  is  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  48  hours  after  their  arrival,  exclusive  of 
holidays.  The  goods  were  destroyed  by  fire  three 
days  after  they  arrived.  The  owner  of  the  goods 
claimed  that  the  railroad  was  responsible,  since  one 
of  these  days  was  Sunday.  The  court  decided  in 
favor  of  the  owner  and  laid  down  the  following: 

The  Legislature  of  this  State  left  the  status  of  Sun¬ 
day  a  sanelified  holiday  as  it  existed  in  common  law. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  found  it  (Sunday  as  a 
holiday)  in  existence.  They  recognized  it.  in  their  acts, 
and  they  did  not  abolish  it  or  lessen  the  obligations  of 
the  people  to  observe  it.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  one 
day  in  seven  must  be  observed  as  a  day  of  relaxation 
and  refreshment,  if  not  public  worship.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven  as  a 
day  of  rest  is  of  admirable  service  to  a  State,  consid¬ 
ered  merely  as  a  civil  institution.  The  purpose  in  ex¬ 
cluding  legal  holidays  applies  with  greater  force  to 
Sundays  than  other  holidays,  for  ordinarily  such  work 
may  be  done  on  a  statutory  holiday,  but  may  not  be 
done  on  Sunday. 

That  would  .seem  to  settle  the  point  that.  Sunday 
is  a  legal  holiday.  What  hearing  would  it  have  in 
law  in  case  of  dairying  or  other  branches  of  farming 
where  Sunday  work  is  a  necessity? 

* 

WO  years  ago  there  was  a  frightful  scourge  of 
mice  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  New  England. 
The  deep  snow  gave  this  vermin  opportunity,  and 
they  made  the  most  of  it.  In  the  Spring  thousands 
of  trees  were  ruined,  for  the  mice  girdled  them,  and 
in  many  cases  worked  underground  at  the  roots. 
Most  of  us  failed  to  realize  the  danger  until  the 
snow  finally  melted  and  the  damage  was  evident. 
Then  there  were  hurried  calls  for  information  about 
bridge-grafting.  A  few  trees  were  saved  in  that 
way,  but  the  great  majority  were  ruined.  It  was  all 
a  case  where,  as  usual,  hindsight  was  not  enough  to 
save  the  situation.  Now  we  start  early  with  fore¬ 
sight.  All  through  the  Eastern  orchard  sections 
the  mice  are  more  numerous  than  ever  before.  We 
have  never  known  such  a  situation.  In  some  or¬ 
chards  the  soil  is  just  a  network  of  nests  and  runs. 
Skunks  and  hawks  and  cats  get  some  of  them,  hut 
there  are  millions  left,  and  unless  the  trees  are  pro¬ 
tected  in  some  way  there  will  he  frightful  loss  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  So  this  year  we  give  full  warning 
in  time.  On  page  1399  is  an  article  telling  what  can 
lie  done.  In  our  own  orchards  we  are  plowing  two 
furrows  on  each  side  of  the  row,  turning  the  soil  up 
to  the  trees.  Most  of  our  orchards  are  in  sod.  Then 
we  clear  a  space  about  three  feet  in  diameter  around 
the  trunks  of  the  tree  and  make  a  little  mound  by 
throwing  clear  dirt  around  the  trunk.  We  use  coal 
ashes  for  this  purpose  as  far  as  our  supply  will  go. 

In  addition  to  this  we  shall  try  the  poison  bait  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  1399.  For  a  few  trees  one  of  the 
protectors  mentioned  in  the  article  may  be  used,  but 
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thus  far  we  have  not  had  great  trouble  when  the 
space  around  the  trees  is  kept  clean,  except  in  cases 
of  heavy  snows.  As  for  painting  the  trunks  with  tar 
<>r  paint,  we  do  not  advise  it.  Some  of  our  readers 
report  success,  while  others  ruined  their  trees.  A 
smear  of  thick  lime-sulphur  solution  will  help,  but 
the  main  point  is  to  keep  the  earth  around  the  trees 
clear,  and  a  little  mound  around  the  trunk.  At  any 
rate  the  danger  is  real,  and  we  hereby  give  full 
warning  in  advance.  On  our  own  farm  some  six 
generations  ago  the  farmers  of  that  day  fought  with 
savage  men  and  savage  beasts  for  the  preservation 
of  their  property.  In  this  generation  we  are  forced 
to  battle  with  mice,  and  although  the  mice  are 
smaller  than  the  larger  enemies  of  old  times,  they 
will  steal  the  property  and  home  if  we  do  not  master 
them. 

5k 

OMEONE  who  claims  to  be  good  at  figuring  has 
worked  out  the  statistics  regarding  the  use  of 
what  may  he  called  luxuries.  He  shows  that  during 
one  average  year  Americans  spend  for  candy  $450,- 
000,000,  for  “soft  drinks”  $650,000,000,  for  perfumes 
and  various  toilet  articles  $800,000,000,  and  for  to¬ 
bacco  more  than  one  billion  dollars.  We  do  not 
know  how  these  figures  are  obtained,  but  we  think 
they  are  very  conservative.  We  became  interested 
and  got  the  figures  from  half  a  dozen  town  families, 
all  in  fair  circumstances.  We  found  that  these  com¬ 
bined  expenses  ran  from  $165  to  $235  per  year,  with 
an  average  of  about  $180.  In  families  where  father 
and  the  boys  smoke  the  total  runs  high.  In  these 
same  .families — only  one  owning  real  estate — the 
total  taxes,  Federal,  State  and  municipal,  will  aver¬ 
age  about  $40.  Of  course  this  inquiry  is  not  broad 
enough  to  serve  as  a  base  for  definite  conclusions,  but 
it  will  be  a  good  plan  for  all  of  us  to  stop  and  figure 
what  we  are  paying  for  useless  things.  No  one  will 
be  likely  to  claim  that  candy  or  soda  water  or  per¬ 
fumery  are  necessities  of  life.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  people  who  have  become  slaves  to  tobacco,  and 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  slave  is  a  necessity, 
'l'he  fact  seems  to  be  that  Americans  are  paying  more 
for  these  useless  things  than  the  entire  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  What  is  more,  millions  of  town  families 
demand  wages  which  will  permit  them  to  include 
these  luxuries  in  their  ordinary  living,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  must  pay  for  it  all. 

* 

VERY  farm  should  have  a  name,  as  much  so  as 
each  member  of  the  family.  It  makes  the  farm 
and  the  home  seem  a  little  better  as  an  abiding 
place,  and  it  helps  in  business.  In  some  States  the 
farm  name  can  be  registered  with  the  county  clerk 
as  a  matter  of  protection,  or  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  will  issue  a  trade  mark  or  copyright  which 
will  cover  the  name  in  all  the  States.  When  once 
registered  in  this  way  the  legal  right  to  use  a  certain 
name  will  rest  with  the  person  who  first  secures  a 
copyright.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  duplica¬ 
tion  of  farm  names.  For  instance,  we  have  found 
about  20  places  named  “Hope  Farm”  in  this  country, 
and  also  know  of  one  each  in  Nova  Scotia,  Australia 
and  British  Columbia.  We  have  no  objection  to  that, 
since  hope  is  one  of  the  finest  crops  for  any  farm, 
but  there  may  be  those  who  would  not  care  to  have 
their  farm  name  copied.  They  have  a  remedy  at  the 
patent  office  in  Washington.  Name  your  farm  and 
get  a  patent  on  the  name! 

IIE  low  price  of  oats  will  make  this  grain  popu¬ 
lar  with  poultrymen.  Ground  oats  fed  in  the  dry 
mash  will  help,  and  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in 
the  practice  of  sprouting  oats.  This  sprouted  grain 
makes  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  cabbage  or 
roots,  and  this  is  a  good  method  of  securing  full 
feeding  value  from  the  grain.  On  page  1399  are  to 
be  found  plans  for  sprouting  as  practiced  by  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen.  This  is  one  good  way  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  full  feeding  value  of  a  cheap- grain.  We 
think  a  man  with  only  one  family  cow  might  find 
sprouted  oats  a  cheap  food. 

5k 

E  would  like  to  have  reports  from  New  York 
farmers  regarding  the  operation  of  the  Betts 
hunting  and  trespass  law.  Thus  far  few  violations 
of  this  law  have  been  reported  to  us.  We  want  to 
know  how  it  is  working,  so  as  to  be  prepared  with 
suggestions  when  the  new  amendments  come  up  in 
the  next  Legislature.  If  it  is  giving  satisfaction  in 
your  district  let  us  know ;  if  it  should  he  made 
stronger  we  want  to  know  how  to  change  it.  We 
do  not  favor  letting  the  sports  and  the  experts  decide 
what  is  needed.  The  farmers  and  country  people 
are  the  ones  to  be  consulted ;  therefore  we  want 
your  opinion,  with  all  the  facts  you  can  obtain  for 
us.  This  is  a  good  wav  to  help  make  laws. 


December  3,  1921 

FEW  weeks  ago  we  told  how  wool  has  been 
sent  to  Germany  from  Australia  and  made  into 
cloth.  The  Germans  were  so  anxious  to  obtain  work 
at  almost  any  price  that  they  manufactured  this 
wool  at.  a  figure  which  enabled  the  owners  of  the 
cloth  to  sell  it  at  a  good  profit  on  the  English  mar¬ 
ket.  Now  much  the  same  thing  is  being  done  with 
American  cotton.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  finest 
cotton  mills  in  the  world  are  located  in  the  present 
republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia  (you  may  pronounce 
the  name  to  suit  yourself).  These  mills  stood  prac¬ 
tically  idle,  the  owners  being  unable  to  buy  cotton 
at  present  rates  of  exchange.  The  workmen  were 
willing  to  work  at  almost  any  price,  which  would 
provide  labor.  So  American  cotton  is  being  sent 
from  the  South  and  even  from  Southern  California 
direct  by  water  to  this  faraway  country.  There  it 
is  made  into  cloth,  either  on  commission  or  at  a 
Price  per  yard.  This  cloth  is  being  sold  in  the 
world’s  market  for  enough  to  net  cotton  growers  25 
to  28  cents  a  pound  for  the  raw  cotton.  In  many 
cases  this  cotton  would  hardly  have  brought  these 
growers  eight  cents  a  pound  for  use  in  American 
mills.  Europe  needs  the  cloth,  and  her  workmen 
are  willing  to  work  at  a  low  figure  in  order  to  get 
industry  started.  In  America  too  many  workmen 
stand  still  or  kill  time  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  an 
artificial  increase  of  wages. 

5k 

HE  milk  drivers’  strike  in  the  city  drags  on  past 
the  third  week.  House  to  house  deliveries  of 
milk  have  not  been  fully  resumed,  but  a  full  supply 
is  available  at  the  company  stores  and  at  some  of 
the  other  stores.  The  big  companies  say  they  have 
all  the  men  they  want,  and  are  hiring  the  old  men 
only  on  the  open  shop  plan  as  individuals.  They 
refuse  to  deal  with  the  ufiions,  but  claim  the  drivers 
have  the  route  hooks  and  names  of  consumers,  with 
amounts  due,  and  they  cannot  get  the  drivers  to 
give  them  up. 

The  outstanding  news  of  the  last  week  was  the 
filing  of  complaint  by  the  drivers’  unions  with  the 
District  Attorney  and  with  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  State,  charging  the  dealers  with  violation  of  the 
Sherman  law  and  the  State  Donnelly  act  in  creating 
a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  law.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  investigation  of  the  charges  would 
follow.  The  drivers  charge  that  this  monopoly 
created  by  the  New  York  Milk  Conference  Board, 
Inc.,  made  it  possible  for  the  dealers  to  make  a 
profit  of  four  cents  to  six  cents  a  quart  on  milk.  It 
would  seem  useless  to  hold  an  investigation  on  these 
charges.  Everybody  knows  that  it  is  all  true.  No 
cne  seriously  disputes  it  in  well-informed  circles. 
The  Government  should  drop  its  pretence.  Investi¬ 
gation  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  people 
to  expect  something,  and  then  forget  it.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  either  destroy  the  monopoly  or  leave 
it  alone. 

5k 

THE  case  against  Henry  Wolohon,  the  Jerseyman 
who  shot  the  chicken  thief,  seems  to  have  been 
quietly  dropped.  It  may  be  brought  into  court  yet, 
but  we  think  not.  Something  over  $200  was  contrib¬ 
uted  by  our  readers  for  the  defence  in  this  case.  Mr. 
Wolohon  seems  to  be  a  man  of  good  character — he 
refuses  to  take  the  money,  as  he  bus  been  put  to  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  expense.  We  have  returned  most  of  this 
money,  retaining  a  small  part  for  use  in  case  any 
new  effort  is  made  to  press  the  case.  Some  readers 
ask  us  to  credit  their  contributions  to  their  subscrip¬ 
tion  account.  Others  ask  us  to  hold  it  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  fund.  We  will  do  anything  they  say,  but  it 
should  go  back  to  them  in  some  form. 


Brevities 

Clean  litter  is  the  hen’s  door  mat ! 

On  November  13  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrang  with  their 
ox-team  express  reached  Dayton,  Ohio. 

There  are  a  good  many  Ph.  Li.'s  in  the  Agricultural 
Department.  It  is  something  to  be  thankful  for — some¬ 
times. 

Never  soak  a  dirty  egg  to  remove  the  dirt.  Glean 
with  a  damp  cloth.  Rub  as  little  as  possible,  and  do 
not  wipe  the  shell  dry. 

A  Pennsylvania  butcher  cut  up  and  sold  a  hog 
which  had  died  a  “natural  death.”  They  caught  him 
at  it,  and  he  is  now  under  bail  for  trial.  It  seems  that 
such  meat  is  worked  up  into  sausage — ‘‘hot  dogs,’  most 
likely. 

Many  of  our  factory  workers  tell  farmers  that  high 
wages  should  be  kept  up.  because  that  will  make  better 
markets  for  farm  produce.  How,  then,  does  it  happen 
that  in  spite  of  these  high  wages  prices  for  farm  products 
steadily  fall? 

The  United  States  Government  has  a  breeding  farm 
at  Middlebur.v,  Vt.,  where  Morgan  horses  are  being 
bred.  This  fine  breed  nearly  passed  our  of  existence 
in  the  rage  for  big  drafters  and  cars.  The  Morgan  is 
the  best  of  the  chunky  or  middle-sized  breeds,  and  ought 
to  be  preserved. 
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Non-Poolers  Win  in  a  Contested  Election 

Utica,  N.  Y. — On  November  19  tlie  local  members 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  held  a  meeting  in  Utica 
to  elect  officers  and  a  delegate  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  League  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on 
December  13.  A  contest  arose  between  the  non¬ 
poolers  and  those  who  favored  the  poolers’  associa¬ 
tion.  led  by  officers  of  the  association.  After  debate, 
a  vote  was  taken  by  ballot  for  candidates  nominated 
by  both  sides.  The  non-poolers  elected  their  candi¬ 
dates  and  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  by  a  vote 
of  substantially  three  to  one. 

Two  circumstances  influenced  the  local  dairymen 
against  the  pooling  association.  They  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  dairymen  who  signed  the  pooling 
contract  became  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Association.  It  is  now  known  that  this 
is  not  true.  That  association  is  a  membership  incor¬ 
poration  of  36  members,  24  of  whom  are  officers. 
The  dairymen  are  not  members  of  it,  as  they  su im¬ 
posed  that  they  were. 

The  other  circumstance  grew  out  of  the  dual 
capacity  of  the  officers  in  control  of  two  organiza¬ 
tions.  As  officers  of  the  pooling  associations  they 
made  a  basic  price  of  $3.37  per  hundred  for  pooled 
milk  to  the  dealers  in  Utica.  As  officers  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  they  made  price  for  the  same  deal¬ 
ers  $2.27  to  the  non-poolers.  This  is  a  difference  of 
$1.10  against  the  non-poolers.  This  was  regarded  by 
the  non-poolers  as  a  breach  of  trust  to  them  and  to  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  The  non-poolers  say  they  are 
not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  pooling  milk.  What 
they  oppose  is  this  pooling  contract,  which  contains 
several  provisions  which  they  do  not  like,  and  which, 
they  believe,  may  involve  them  in  serious  financial 
losses.  They  object  to  the  pooling  association  be¬ 
cause  dairymen  are  not  members  of  it,  because  they 
have  no  control  over  it,  And  because  its  officers  have 
actually  reduced  the  price  of  their  milk  to  the  extent 
of  $1.10  a  hundred  pounds. 

A  resolution  which  criticized  the  actions  of  the 
association  was  read  and  adopted  by  a  majority  vote, 
the  poolers  present  voting  against  it.  The  criticism 
was  principally  of  the  two  circumstances  above  cited. 
It  directed  the  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  to 
bring  the  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  and  to 
protest  against  it  in  the  name  of  the  local  associa 
tion.  It  also  directed  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
be  sent  to  Governor  Miller,  and  that  lie  be  requested 
to  make  an  Investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  and  the  disposition  made  of  moneys,  and  to 
prevent  discrimination  against  milk  producers  who 
refuse  to  sign  the  pooling  contract. 

During  the  discussion  Mr.  Bradley  Fuller  and  M>\ 
L.  11  j  Eastman  expressed  themselves  as  opposed  to 
coercion,  and  asserted  that  every  dairyman  had  the 
right  and  the  privilege  and  the  duty  to  refuse  to 
sign  the  pooling  contract  or  any  other  contract  that 
does  not  appeal  to  his  good  judgment,  but  neither  of 
them  explained  the  cause  of  the  discrimination 
against  the  non-poolers  in  the  prices  made  to  dealers. 
Mr.  Fuller  was  asked  what  was  to  become  of  tic* 
Dairyman’s  League,  the  organization  of  which  the 
Utica  branch  was  a  part,  if  it  were  true  that  the 
pooling  association  consisted  of  only  3(5  members, 
and  why  the  association  had  opposed  the  Everett 
bill,  which  required  it  to  make  accounting  of  moneys 
like  State  banks?  He  declined  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  to  get  into  a  con¬ 
troversy. 

The  officers  elected  were:  Thomas  Parry,  presi¬ 
dent:  II.  B.  Williams,  first  vice-president;  Wallace 
B.  Hayes,  second  vice-president;  11.  B.  Sweet,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Sweet  was  later  elected, 
without  opposition,  as  delegate  to  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  All  are  non-poolers. 

OBSERVER. 


Comments  on  the  Milk  Situation 

There  is  nothing  alarming  in  the  fact  that  local 
dairymen  have  had  a  scrap  in  one  of  their  meetings 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.  It  is  rather  a  healthful  sign  that 
they  turn  out  to  local  meetings  and  take  a  hand  in 
their  own  affairs.  Without  such  active  interest  ami 
concern,  no  organization  could  serve  them  long  or 
well.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken,  however, 
to  avoid  friction,  and  especially  to  avoid  the  resent¬ 
ment  that  must  always  arise  from  discrimination, 
either  in  the  price  or  in  the  steady  sale  of  the  pro¬ 
duct.  But  no  man  or  group  of  men  can  serve  two 
masters.  If  there  must  be  two  organizations,  there 
should  be  two  separate  and  distinct  sets  of  officials, 
but  there  should  be  only  one  general  organization  in 
this  territory  to  sell  milk.  The  machinery  of  that 
organization  should  be  simple  and  plain,  so  that 
(  very  farmer  could  understand  it  and  be  able  to 
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operate  it.  The  farmer  should  be  a  member  of  it, 
and  have  one  direct  vote  in  the  control  of  it. 

Few  if  any  dairymen  object  to  a  pooling  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  sale  of  milk.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
pooling  has  always  been  practiced  in  one  way  or 
another.  It  is  the  machinery  and  complications  of 
the  pooling  association  that  ai’e  making  the  split  in 
the  organization.  This  can  be  easily  changed.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  management  has  an  especial 
responsibility  at  this  time  and  in  this  situation. 
Their  power  to  control  an  annual  meeting  is  not 
disputed.  That  power  is  inherent  in  the  manage¬ 
ment,  but  no  pride  of  power  or  vanity  of  authority 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  united  organization. 
A  divided  organization  is  no  credit  to  its  leadership. 
The  ultimate  success  of  the  management  and  of  the 
organization  depends  on  a  united  membership. 

Now  is  the  time  to  consider  these  propositions. 
They  will  evidently  come  up  at  the  annual  meeting 
They  should  be  frankly,  openly  and  fully  discussed 
without  heat  or  passion.  Then  when  the  annual 
meeting  is  over,  all  members  should  be  working  to¬ 
gether  for  the  success  of  a  united  organization. 


A  New  “Scare  Head”  about  Milk 

Several  of  our  readers  have  sent  us  clippings  from 
the  New  York  Globe  in  which  Alfred  W.  McCann 
makes  some  sensational  statements  about  vitamines 
in  eggs  and  milk.  Briefly  stated,  McCann  claims 
•that  cows  fed  on  what  he  calls  “denaturized  food” 
produce  milk  not  only  unfit  for  food,  but  dangerous 
to  children.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  eggs  laid  by 
hens  improperly  fed,  according  to  McCann.  Of 
course  this  man  feels  that  he  is  compelled  to  speak 
or  write  in  italics.  He  has  got  to  be  sensational  so 
as  to  scare  people,  lie  makes  us  think  of  the  scare¬ 
crow  our  boys  put  in  the  cornfield.  It  was  a  good 
figure  of  a  man,  but  the  crows  found  that  it.  had  no 
action,  so  they  ignored  it.  Then  the  boys  tied 
pieces  of  white  cloth  at  the  ends  of  the  sticks  which 
served  as  arms.  This  cloth  fluttered  in  the  wind 
and  the  crows  kept  away.  McCann  has  taken  what 
he  says  is  a  report  by  scientific  men  and  magnified 
it  so  as  to  try  to  make  the  public  believe  that  large 
quantities  of  milk  are  unhealthy  or  even  dangerous. 
Of  course,  when  McCann  is  cornered  on  this  he  wall 
claim  that  he  never  said  any  such  thing,  but  lie  is  a 
master  of  the  art  of  using  a  little  knowledge  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  public  and  then  working  away  from  the 
full  responsibility.  We  have  referred  this  matter  to 
two  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  nutrition  in  the 
country.  They  say  that  up  to  the  present  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  vitamines  in  the  dairy  ration  and 
the  milk  produced  from  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  The  vast  majority  of  dairymen  who  sell 
■milk  for  fluid  consumption  are  feeding  their  cows 
just  about  right.  Any  ration  which  contains  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay,  or  any  hay  from  the  leafy  grasses, 
will  contain  an  abundance  of  vitamines.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  possible  to  make  up  a  ration  so  poor  in 
vitamines  and  minerals  that  cows  could  not  sustain 
life  or  produce  good  milk  on  it.  That  is  shown  by 
the  experiments  in  feeding  rats.  Where  no  vita- 
mines  were  fed  the  rats  stopped  growing,  slowly  died 
and  failed  to  produce  or  nourish  their  young.  The 
same  thing  has  of  course  been  noted  in  cases  where 
human  beings  are  improperly  fed.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  cow  might  be  so  poorly  fed  that  her  milk 
would  be  quite  inferior  for  feeding  children.  But  not  in 
one  case  in  a  million  are  cows  fed  in  any  such  way. 
Even  if  the  grain  is  inferior  they  will  obtain  a  rea¬ 
sonable  supply  of  vitamines  in  the  hay.  especially 
if  if  be  Alfalfa  or  clover.  There  is  no  excuse  what¬ 
ever  for  such  an  article  as  McCann  lias  written 
about  milk,  lie  just  makes  a  guess  at  the  truth  and 
builds  a  sensational  statement  on  that  guess.  That  is 
about  the  meanest  thing  that  a  so-called  “food  ex¬ 
pert"  can  do.  Intelligent  people  will  accept  the  ex¬ 
planation  and  will  not  be  deceived,  but  if  does  de¬ 
ceive  many  nervous  and  excitable  people  who  should 
use  milk  freely,  yet  who  are  scared  away  from  it  by 
McCann’s  unsupported  insinuations. 


Vegetable  Growers  Review  Problems 

In  view  of  tlie  growing  menace  from  the  European 
corn-borer,  and  the  Federal  quarantine  against  it.  effec¬ 
tive  November  la.  the  progress  of  this  pest  received 
considerable  attention  at  tin*  annual  meeting  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of  America  at  Albany. 
N.  Y..  November  10  to  la.  Nearly  300  members  and 
their  friends  attended  tin*  discussions  tut  the  corn-borer, 
which  has  now  worked  its  way  into  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  Northern  Ohio '•and  Southern  Michigan, 
as  well  as  increased  in  the  original  infested  territory  of 
Massachusetts,  Southern  New  Hampshire.  Maine  and 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting  that  tlie  corn-borer 
has  two  broods  each  year  in  Massachusetts,  the  latter 
brood  attacking  all  kinds  of  vegetable  crops,  as  well  as 
weeds  and  field  plants  of  various  sorts.  The  list  of 
plants  falling  prey  to  its  ravages  now  includes  over  a 
hundred  different  varieties.  Experts  pointed  out  that 


in  regions  where  only  one  brood  a  year  is  produced  the 
ravages  of  the  borer  are  confined  to  corn.  Principal 
control  methods  advocated  consist  of  burning  thoroughly 
the  cornstalks  and  weeds  in  infested  fields.  Early  and 
deep  Fall  plowing  is  also  helpful,  and  any  measures 
which  help  to  clean  up  the  fields  tend  to  eliminate  this 
pest.  The  corn-borer  lives  over  Winter  in  brush.  The 
moths  which  produce  the  eggs  from  which  the  borers 
emerge  can  fly  five  miles,  and  so  the  control  methods 
must  be  carried  out  over  a  widespread  area.  (Congress 
has  already  been  requested  to  grant  an  appropriation 
of  $275,000  to  fight  the  borer  in  infested  territory.  The 
association  passed  a  resolution  urging  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  money. 

Telling  of  the  commercial  practice  in  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  being  conducted  on  the  Seabrook  Farms  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  N.  ,T.,  E.  J.  Rockwell  said  the  farm  showed 
what  could  he  done  with  trucking  crops  from  a  small 
beginning.  The  farms  have  grown  in  scope  until 
$250,000  worth  a  year  is  produced  on  the  400  acres. 
Over  300  acres  are  umbjr  irrigation.  Mr.  Rockwell 
showed  a  photograph  of  a  yield  of  004  bushels  per  acre 
of  potatoes  raised  on  the  farm.  Over  3,000  cars  of 
produce  were  grown  and  shipped  from  the  farms  this 
year. 

The  important  point  in  the  success  of  these  farms  is 
that  the  land  has  been  used  to  its  utmost  by  intensive 
intercropping,  and  by  arranging  so  that  all  help  was 
kept  busy  during  the  entire  season.  Auto  trucks  are 
used  in  carrying,  the  workers  from  one  part  of  the  farm 
to  another,  so  that  no  time  is  wasted  in  non-productive 
effort. 

Taking  up  the  problem  of  growing  crops  on  muck, 
W.  I’.  Rogers  of  Williamstown,  N.  Y..  said  that  muck 
growers  could  use  fertilizer  to  advantage.  Application 
of  nitrate  of  soda  once  before  setting  celery  plants 
usually  suffices  to  produce  a  good  crop,  especially  if  the 
season  is  sufficiently  dry  that  leachiug  is  not  excessive. 
Following  a  discussion  on  this  topic,  other  muck  land 
growers  reported  success  with  the  use  of  500  lbs.  am¬ 
monium  sulphate  to  the  acre.  Rye  as  a  cover  crop  was 
not  considered  of  great  value  except  to  stop  soil 
washing. 

Fresh  vegetable  seeds  each  year  were  considered 
essential  to  most  productive  yields,  according  to  the 
members  who  gathered  for  the  market  gardeners  and 
truck  crop  section  of  the  conference.  Surplus  from  a 
preceding  year  is  not  generally  safe,  was  the  warning 
of  George  Starr,  a  prominent  vegetable  man  from 
Michigan.  Then.  too.  the  seed  must,  be  adapted  to  tlie 
territory  where  it  is  to  be  planted,  all  of  which  factors 
mean  that  gardeners  should  study  closely  the  seed 
problem  each  year.  In  order  to  help  the  commercial 
seed  growers,  truckmen  should  report  good  success  as 
well  as  failures,  so  that  the  growers  of  seed  may  be 
guided  in  their  work  and  really  cater  to  the  farmers' 
needs.  Prof.  Paul  Work  of  Cornell  said  that  growers 
must  be  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  quality  seeds, 
and  that  by  so  doing  if  was  economy  in  the  long  run. 

Better  bank  credit  for  vegetable  men  and  farmers  in 
general  is  needed,  according  to  Walter  Sears,  the  former 
president  of  the  National  Fanners’  Association.  Better 
transportation,  too,  must  bo  had,  and  all  facilities 
improved  for  placing  the  farmers’  crops  quickly  before 
the  ultimate  consumer.  Proper  storage  of  crops  was 
also  urged  in  his  remarks,  and  where  public  warehouses 
would  fill  the  bill,  it  is  up  to  the  proper  authorities  t<> 
see  that  they  are  made  available  to  producers  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  The' need  of  farmers’  selling  organizations  was 
brought  out  by  C.  R.  White  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets.  In  the  I  nited 
States  there  are  already  1.134  doing  business  at  present. 
In  this  connection  he  also  stated  that  standardization 
of  packages  for  farm  crops  is  also  needed. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  in  Albany  the  delegates 
adjourned  to  New  York  City,  where,  under  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  an  inspection 
of  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets  was  conducted. 

ir.  c.  SIRI.EY. 


Where  are  the  Workmen? 

Having  tlie  south  side  of  my  barn  covered  with  figures 
and  the  weather  too  chilly  to  start  on  the  north  side.  I 
have  decided  to  come  to  you  with  my  problem.  How 
are  we  farmers  to  employ  the  unemployed  if  they  do 
not  want  to  work?  My  farm  hand  has  decided  to  leave 
when  his  year  is  up.  I.  in  need  of  someone  to  take 
his  place,  very  naturally  turned  to  the  “want”  page  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Hearing  of  those  millions  of  unemployed-. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  only  two  who  wanted  work  on 
a  dairy  farm,  and  they  wanted  to  be  manager  or  fore¬ 
man.  I  then  looked  through  the  Dairymen's  Leap-tie 
Xeirs  and  failed  to  find  where  anyone  wanted  work  of 
any  kind.  Next  I  tried  the  Holstein -Friesian  World. 
No  one  wanted  work.  Thinking  the  Comity  Farm 
Bureau  Xcirs  would  surely  have  some  one  who  needed 
work.  I  found*  nothing  doing.  As  a  last  resort  I  looked 
in  the  Kniclerboclcr  Cress.  One  man  wanted  farm 
work,  but  in  the  capacity  of  manager.  Now  it  crimes 
to  this:  I  do  not  take  enough  papers,  or  not  the  right 
ones,  or  there  is  not  the  amount  of  unemployment  that 
has  been  reported.  T  can  find  a  day  man  at  $3.50  for 
eight  hours’  work.  Will  you  solve  this  problem  for 
me  and  others  who  may  need  farm  labor,  not  managers? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  PATH,  C.  woo n NUTT. 

Judging  from  our  reports,  an  advertisement  in 
onr  “Subscribers’  Exchange"  will  almost  invariably 
bring  some  response.  It  is  true  that  many  who  ad¬ 
vertise  want  to  “manage”  or  superintend  a  place,  yet 
we  know  there  are  some  good  workmen  left  who 
would  like  a  good  job.  As  a  rule,  the  workmen  do 
not  advertise — they  answer  advertisements.  There 
is  not  much  use  trying  to  get  the  unemployed  city 
workers  oqt  on  a  farm.  Most  of  them  would  he  of 
little  or  no  use.  and  more  of  them  would  not  go. 
They  have  been  taught  to  despise  the  country  and 
the  farmer’s  life.  In  most  cases  the  work  they  have 
been  doing  is  not  essential,  and  is  not  skilled  labor. 
The  adjustments  of  modern  industry  are  ending  such 
work  as  these  men  have  been  doing,  yet  they  cannot 
seem  to  do  anything  else,  and  are  disposed  to  blame 
society  because  a  new  disposition  of  economics  has 
made  their  former  jobs  unprofitable.  The  problem 
is  too  much  for  us  until  you  can  change  human 
nature.  The  educated  man  naturally  wants  to  make 
use  of  his  education  as  a  manager.  The  uneducated 
city  man  will  not  leave  the  pavements  if  he  can 
help  it. 


December  3,  192J 


THE  Whitney  Tractor  Company,  manufacturers  of  16  years’  standing  in 
the  tractor  industry,  announce  a  new,  unparalleled  price  on  the  Whitney 
tractor — $595 — complete,  no  extra  parts  to  buy. 

This  price,  made  possible  only  through  huge  production,  without  a  doubt 
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ASK  ANY  WHITNEY  OWNER 
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this  winter.  My  tractor  T 
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this  tractor  has  more  ,-U jyt  > 
power  for  its  size  than  JBi 

any  tractor  1  ever  saw.  11 

Respectfully,  C.  P.  SMITH,  Aurora,  Ohio. 
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Gentlemen: 

Have  used  the  Whitney  a  year  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  results.  During  the  spring  of  1918  1 
plowed  106  acres  and  fitted  56  acres  for  farmers 
who  were  shortest  of  help.  While  the  land  is  hilly 
I  have  always  plowed  right  through  and  have  never 
had  to  use  low  speed  except  on  tough  joint  grass 
sod.  1  firmly  believe  the  Whitney  is  the  best  farm 
tractor  on  the  market  today. 

ARTHUR  LOPUS,  Waterford,  Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

We  have  had  our  tractor  since  March  1919  and 
used  it  for  all  kinds  of  work.  We  plowed  and 
disced  3  6  acres  of  oats  and  34  acres  of  corn,  using 
a  double  disc  and  spring  tooth  harrow  at  the  same 
time  when  other  people  had  their  tractors  stored 

a  away  on  cement  floors  to  keep 
them  from  sticking  in  the 
mud.  This  fall  we  plowed 
about  32  acres  for  wheat  and 
double  disced  the  same.  We 
had  some  ground  that  was 
never  plowed  over  three  inches 
deep  until  this  fall  when  our 
Whitney,  followed  by  a  P.  &  O. 
gang  plow,  went  through  to  a 


within 


The  Whitney^^^l^new.  ;>  :F or  1 6  -built  tractare  haw 

been  proving*  their  economy  and  reli^^^Kipder  the  mostlplverse 
operating  conditions.  And  this  newrp|ice  V^Kitney  is  the  self-same 
quality-built  machine  —  simply  produced  oi{  a  largeplicale  to  sell  at  a  new,  low 
price.  Note  the  specifications.  Never  before  has  a  tractor  with  the  enormous 
reserve  power  capacity,  the  adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  work*—  belt  and  draw-bar 
—  been  produced  to  sell  at  such  a  bed-r<5ck  priqi 

Here  is  the  opportunity  you  have  be< 
this  dependable  machine  at  a  fair,  sqi 
know  this  reliable  outfit  you’ll  agree 

The  Whitney  Tractor  Co. 


|pf  Specifications 

ira^Srawbar;  18  H.  P.  on  belt. 

123";  width  56";  height,  58". 
g|#hipping,  3000  lbs.  Boxed  for  export  3900  lb#. 
$6j6ctive,  3  forward —  1%,  2%  and  4  mile#  per  hour. 
iff-  H.  All  gears  forged,  steel  cut  and  hardened,  run- 

fer  opposed  type,  bore,  stroke — 750  rev. 

^R^-^&hitney  Special  fly  ball  type.  Inclosed,  gear  driven, 
^fect  driven  from  crankshaft.  Size  II"  diameter  by  6%" 
VY'  dutch  controlled.  Pulley  regular  equipment. 

,  —  Pressed  steel  over  rear  wheels.  Regular  equipment. 

.  . ^hitney  is  a  sturdy,  time-tested,  field-proven  tractor,  built  to  pull 
plows  or  operate  a  22"x  34"  thresher.  It  has  the  traction, 
strength  -and  reserve  power  found  in  the  best  of  the  two-plow  jobs  built. 
It  has  not  been  rated  up.*'  Instead,  it  is  under-rated.  Bearings  all  over- 
sized,  drive  wheels  6  inches  larger  than  found  on  the  average  2-plow 
machine.  No  extras  to  buy.  A  one-man  trrctor  that  will  plow  6%  to  7 
acrqs  a  day  or  draw  a  double  8-foot  disc  harrow  at  2%  mi.  per  hr. 


POWER- 

DlMENS* 

WEIGHT 

TRANSMi 


MOTO 


for— here  is  your  chance  to  buy 
you  can  easily  afford.  Once  you 
the  biggest  tractor  value  on  the  market  • 

give  you  the  complete  information  on  the 
vill  bring  you  full  facts .  Write  today. 

2751  Prospe 

Cleveland 


Gentlemen: 

I  want  to  say  a  word  of  commendation  about  the 
Whitney  tractor  1  bought  last  spring.  1  am  well 
pleased  with  it  for  two  i«,^ 
reasons.  It  has  the  tSKV- 

power  to  do  the  work  _ _ _  _  j 

and  its  light  weight  en-  '•  A* -fat 

ables  me  to  use  it  on 

clay  land  without  un- 

duly  packing  it.  And  _  " 

in  wet  times  it  is  always 

ready  to  do  its  duty  —  and  does  it. 

W.  W.  BILS1NG,  Crestline,  Ohio. 
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$595 

F.  0.  B.  Upper  Sandusky,  0. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

The  Empty  Stockings 

The  streets  are  thronged  with  shoppers  in 
their  holiday  attire, 

The  homes  are  decked  with  holly,  and 
around  the  blazing  fire  ' 

The  glad  faced  children  gather,  while 
their  happy  voices  ring 
In  gay  anticipation  of  what  Christmas 
morn  will  bring. 

lake  silver  chimes  their  laughter  rings 
this  merry  Christmas  Eve, 

Their  thoughts  are  all  of  Santa  Claus, 
and  what  they  will  receive 
When  early  in  the  morning,  from  their 
cosy  beds  they  creep, 

To  find  the  bulging  stockings  that  grew 
heavy  while  they  sleep. 

Oh !  happy  are  the  dreams  they  dream. 

the  waking  better  still — 

But  what  of  those  icee  stockings  that  no 
Santa  Claus  will  fill? 

Those  little  ragged  stockings  that  are 
hung  up  hopefully 

In  chilly,  dreary  tenements  and  homes  of 
poverty, 

In  dens  of  vice  and  misery,  in  haunts  of 
shame  and  sin, 

Where  little  waifs  are  huddled  and.  like 
cattle,  herded  in. 

For  poverty  that  wa stes  the  cheek  and 
stunts  the  childish  form 
Has  pity  on  the  tiny  buds  of  hope  that 
brave  life’s  storm, 

And  so,  in  trustful  innocence,  these  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  slums 

Hang  up  their  tattered  stockings  for  the 
gift  that  never  comes  ! 

Oh !  blissful  are  the  dreams  they  dream, 
oh !  bitterly  they  waken, 

To  find  the  stockings  empty  still  and  feel 
themselves  forsaken. 

But,  surely,  high  above  the  hymns  of 
praise  that  thrill  the  air 
God  hears  the  feeble  echo  of  each  wistful 
childish  prayer  ; 

And  sends  His  white  robed  angels  of  pity 
from  above, 

To  plant  on  earth  the  deathless  seeds  of 
charity  and  love. 

That  they  whose  little  ones  are  fed  may 
heed  the  orphan’s  cry 
And  prove  to  hungry  souls  that  God  still 
watches  from  on  high, 

To  turn  the  thoughts  of  those  whose  lives 
are  blessed  with  wealth  and  ease 
To  homes  of  woe  and  want,  that  they  may 
minister  to  these. 

Oh !  blessed  be  the  hand  stretched  forth 
to  help  and  to  relieve — 

That  fils  the  empty  stockings  that  are 
hung  ■up  Christmas  Eve. 

— IDA  G.  MORRIS,  in  New  York  Sun. 

WP 
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It  is  strange  that  our  new  national 
holiday,  Armistice  Day,  falls  on  a  date 
that  has  long  been  celebrated  in  memory 
of  a  soldier  saint.  It  is  the  feast  of  St. 
Martin,  or  Martinmas,  and  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  feasting  and  jollity  for  cen¬ 
turies.  St.  Martin’s  charity  is  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  legend  that  tells  how  he  cut 
his  military  cloak  in  two  with  his  sword, 
that  he  might  cover  a  shivering  beggar. 
Many  Martinmas  customs  were  similar  to 
those  of  Christmas ;  apples  and  nuts  were 
given  to  the  children,  and  there  was 
much  feasting,  roast  goose  being  a  fav¬ 
orite  Martinmas  dish.  Mythologists  tell 
us  that  many  old  customs  connected  with 
St.  Martin’s  Day  are  survivals  from  an¬ 
cient  pagan  festivals  commemorating  the 
coming  of  Winter.  Wc  now  give  the  day 
new  significance,  for  it  means  the  comiug 
of  peace,  and  turns  our  thoughts  to  the 
great  feast  of  the  Nativity,  with  its  ideals 
of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

We  note  a  new  substitute  for  the  hot 
water  bottle  in  some  of  the  stores.  It  is 
a  rubber  bag  enclosing  another  bag  of 
heavy  duck  containing  some  dry  chemical. 
To  heat,  one  ounce  of  water  is  poured 
into  the  inner  bag.  which  is  closed  and 
slipped  inside  the  rubber  bag.  The  heat¬ 
ing  bag  may  be  used  four  times,  after 
which  it  must  be  replaced  with  a  “refill.” 
The  original  bag  costs  $1.50  and  $2 ;  re¬ 
fill  bags  are  15  cents.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  used  to  produce  the  heat.  Its 
convenience  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
tireless  heater. 


A  Gift  Hint  for  the  Sick  Room 

A  gift  which  is  sure  to  he  welcomed  by 
the  invalid  or  sick  person  is  a  frame  with 
several  interchangeable  pictures.  The 
frame,  which  need  not  be  expensive, 
should  have  a  removable  back.  Any  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  may  accompany  the  ‘frame, 
four  being  a  good  number,  and  they  may 
be  typical  of  the  four  seasons  or  varied 
to  suit  the  fancy.  Lovely  pictures  may 
be  obtained  from  calendars  and  maga¬ 
zines  now,  and  these  may  be  cut  to  fit  the 
frame  or  mounted  on  cardboard  to  make 
them  the  right  size.  Thus  the  pictures, 
like  the  frame,  may  be  inexpensive;  how¬ 
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ever,  they  should  be  clean  and  whole,  also 
cheerful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

G.  R.  B. 


Another  Velvet  Cake 

A  request  for  velvet  cake  recipe  was 
made  in  your  pages  recently.  I  have 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
•nd  sire  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2082.  One-piece  dress  for  misses  and 
small  women,  10  and  18  years.  Emb.  1078. 
The  16-year  size  will  require  3%  yds.  of 
material  3*3.  40  or  44  in.  wide.  Each  20 
cents. 


2117.  Box  coat.  34  to  44  bust.  9593. 
Two-piece  skirt,  24  to  32  waist.  Tlie  me¬ 
dium  oiize  will  require  3%  yrds.  of  ma¬ 
terial  30  in.  wide.  2Ri  yds.  44,  2'4  yds.  54 
for  the  coat.  The  medium  size  skirt  will 
require  2 u.  yds.  of  material  36,  44  or  54 
in.  wide.  Width  of  skirt,  1  yd.  25  in. 
Each  20  cents. 


never  found  any  velvet  cake  recipe  that 
can  equal  the  following,  nor  have  I  ever 
eaten  a  more  delicious  white  cake.  But 
it  takes  work  to  make  this  cake,  and 


plenty  of  time.  Only  on  the  farm  can  it 
be  made  economically.  A  baker  who  had 
turned  farmer  gave  me  the  recipe,  and 
made  the  cake  for  me.  so  that  I  might 
learn  all  the  details.  He  mixed  the  but¬ 
ter  and  sugar  in  a  large  wooden  bowl 
with  his  hands  until  the  butter  and  sugar 
were  snowy  white  and  frothy.  The  milk 
and  essence  were  next  added,  then  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  eggs  rubbed  well 
in,  and  last,  the  flour  folded  in  with  as 
little  stirring  as  possible.  It  was  baked 
in  an  angel  cake  pan  with  legs,  and 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  pan  of  its  own 
accord.  If  cut  from  the  pau  it  will  be 
soggy  where  it  rests  while  cooling.  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  this  cake  to  crack 
across  the  top  when  almost  baked.  It 
must  have  a  slow  oven,  about  like  angel 
cake.  The  following  recipe  makes  a 
medium-sized  cake,  and  will  serve  with 
generous  slices  about  seven  people.  When 
doubled,  it  makes  a  very  handsome  large 
cake.  The  texture  is  velvety,  and  is  like 
no  other  cake  I  have  ever  seen.  Warm 
the  milk  a  trifle  so  that  the  blitter  and 
sugar  will  not  curdle  when  mixed  with 
it.  It  is  wisest  to  measure  egg  whites, 
as  the  eggs  differ  in  size,  and  to  weigh 
flour,  as  it  takes  more  of  soft,  wheat  than 
hard,  and  sometimes  flour  is  a  mixture  of 
the  two.  Sift  the  sugar  once  and  the 
flour  three  times.  Sugar,  1  1/6  cups; 
butter,  14  lb.,  scant ;  milk.  *4  cup ; 
vanilla,  %  teaspoon ;  egg  whites,  one  cup, 
full ;  flour.  9  oz. ;  baking  powder,  14  tea¬ 
spoon.  AXXIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 


A  Maryland  Method  for  Curing  Meat 

Often  I  see  in  the  columns  of  your 
paper  (which  I  think  I  have  been  taking 
for  about  25  years)  good  recipes  for  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  and  as  I  think  I  have  three 
that  are  very  hard  to  beat  I  send  them 
along  that  others  may  have  the  benefit. 
Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm,  and 
helped  my  father  salt  the  family  supply 
of  bacon,  it  was  cured  according  to  an  old 
recipe  that  had  been  used  by  the  family 
and  in  the  neighborhood  for  nobody  knew 
how  long.  This  called  for  one-half  bushel 
of  salt  to  1.000  lbs.  meat,  and  then  that 
meat  and  salt  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
was  covered  with  brine  strong  enough  to  : 
hear  a  potato,  and  left  in  for  four  weeks 
more.  The  result  was  a  lot  of  hard, 1 
salty  bacon  that  nobody  cared  much  for.  I 
I  thought  that  meat  could  be  cured  with 
much  less  salt,  and  after  tryiug  a  number 
of  recipes  find  the  following  are  by  far 
the  best  I  have  been  able  to  find.  One 
of  them  I  doubled,  and  salted  only  part 
of  my  meat  by  it  at  first,  but  after  a 
trial  used  it  altogether,  and  the  person 
who  gave  it  to  me  told  me  he  had  hams 
three  years  old  salted  by  it  which  were 
good.  The  pickle  formula  is  almost  as 
good.  If  you  think  they  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  columns  print  them,  and 
I  think  anyone  that  tries  them  will  do 
so  a  second  time,  and  will  have  the  best 
meat  he  ever  cured  on  the  farm. 

To  have  good  bacon  you  must  have  a 
good  hog  to  start  with,  and  one  12  months 
old  is  better  than  one  of  eight  months. 
Cure  him  with  the  following  proportions : 
Twelve  quarts  salt,  6  lbs.  brown  sugar. 
iy2  lbs.  black  pepper,  %  lb.  saltpeter.  14 
lb.  red  pepper.  14  lb.  baking  soda.  Mix 
all  together  thoroughly,  and  dissolve  with 


foleman  Quick-Lito 

Lamps  and  Lanterns 

*4The  Sunshine  of  the  Night” 

1.  Make  and  Bum  Their  Own  Gaa  From 

Common  Motor  Gasoline. 

2.  Give  300  Candle  Power  of  Brilliant  Pure 
•  White  Light.  No  Glare  — No  Flicker. 

3.  More  Light  Than  20  Old  Style  Oil  Lamps 

or  Lanterns. 

4.  Light  With  Common  Matches— No  Torch 

Needed. 

5.  No  Wicks  to  Trim  or  Chimneys  to  Wash. 

6.  Can’t  Spill  or  Explode  Even  if  Tipped 

Over* 

7.  Cost  to  Use  Less  Than  50 
Cents  a  Month. 

k8.  Solidly  Built  of  Heavily 
Nickeled  Brass.  Will  Last 
a  Life  Time. 

Lamp  is  Handsomely 
Designed  —  Equipped 
With  Universal  Shade 
Holder. 

10.  Lantern  Has  MicaGlobe 
With  Reflector— Can’t 
Blow  Outin  Any  Wind. 

Rai  n  -Proof,  B  u  g-Proof . 

11.  Sold  by  More  Than 
15,000  Dealers.  If  yours 
can’t  supply  you  write 
nearest  factory  branch 
Dept.  R  21. 

The  Coleman 
Lamp  Company 

St.  Paul  Toledo 
Loo  Angeles 

.  Chicago 

tmm 


Don't  neglect  a  Cold 

Dangerous  sickness  often 
starts  with  a  cold.  Ward  off 
your  colds  with  Musterole 
before  pneumonia  starts. 

Musterole  is  a  clean,  white  oint¬ 
ment  made  with  oil  of  mustard. 

It  has  all  the  healing  properties  of 
the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster 
butnoneof  the  unpleasant  features. 

Musterole  is  not  messy  to  apply 
and  without  the  blister. 

At  the  first  sneeze  or  sniffle 
take  down  the  little  white  jar  of 
Musterole  from  the  bathroom 
shelf  and  rub  the  ointment  gently 
over  the  congested  spot. 

With  a  tingling  warmth  it  pene¬ 
trates  the  skin  and  goes  right 
down  to  the  seat  of  trouble. 

Rheumatism,  tonsillitis,  lum¬ 
bago,  coughs  and  colds  are  all 
symptoms  that  call  for  Musterole. 

Order  Musterole  today  from 
your  druggist.  35c  and  65c  in 
jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,'  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid. 


ammmi  womans  friend  iimmim: 


power  WASHER 


a  Real 

Power  Washer  built  especially 
for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a 
gasoline  engine  or  electric 
Power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other 
styles,  also  special  introductory  offer. 
BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  65  BLUFFTON.  O. 
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‘The  Typewriter 
on  the  Farm” 


This  new  book  will  be  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest.  It  shows  how  to  keep  farm  accounts 
better  and  how  to  systematize  your  corre¬ 
spondence  and  records.  With  this  book  we 
also  send  the  Oliver  catalog  and  explain  how 
we  now  sell  this  $100  typewriter  for  $55. 
After  reading  our  plan  you  may  order  an 
Oliver  for  free  trial.  If  you  want  to  keep  it, 
pay  us  on  easy  monthly  in¬ 
stallments. 

Write  for  booklet  now. 

tlie  OLIVER  Typewriter  Qm oaml 

3949  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Kill  Rats»a? 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  eats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

r*»  —  —  l-  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
I  I  66  DOOK  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

P.  W.  Virus,  Ltd..  121  West  15th  Street.  New  York 
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sufficient  boiling  water  to  make  it  of  a 
pasty  consistency  (so  it  won’t  run,  but 
will  stick  to  the  meat).  Rub  the  meat 
well  on  both  sides — skin  and  flesh  side — 
and  pack  in  hocks  well  around  the  bones. 
Lay  the  pieces  on  bench  or  table,  not 
touching  each  other,  and  if  there  should 
be  any  of  the  mixture  left  rub  it-  on  the 
thick  part  of  hams  and  shoulders.  Leave 
for  15  days;  the  middlings  won’t  take  so 
long.  Hang  up  and  smoke  with  hickory 
wood.  Don’t  wash  the  meat  before  smok¬ 
ing.  This  recipe  is  for  1.000  lbs.,  gross 
weight,  as  it  hangs  on  the  gambrel. 

For  100  lbs.  meat,  2  lbs.  brown  sugar, 
2  oz.  saltpeter,  oz.  red  pepper,  five 
gallons  water,  salt  enough  to  make  brine 
bear  an  egg,  which  will  be  about  S  lbs. 

Put  meat  in  pickle  for  10  days.  Then 
make  new  pickle,  or  boil  the  old  and  let 
it  cool,  put  back  on  meat  and  leave  it 
four  weeks,  then  smoke.  H.  s. 


Suggestions  for  the  Belated  Christmas 
Gift 

No  matter  how  early  or  methodically 
we  go  about  our  Christmas  shopping  or 
making  our  Christmas  gifts,  there  are  sure 
to  be  a  number  of  belated  ones.  Or.  per¬ 
haps,  some  of  you  had  fully  made  up 
your  minds  not  to  do  any  giving  this 
year ;  and  you  have  said  over  and  over 
again,  quite  positively,  “It’s  all  nonsense, 
this  fuss  and  flurry  and  expense  at 
Christmas  time.”  You  said  it  several 
months  back,  and  now  it’s  nearly  here, 
and  you  have  “stuck  to  your  guns.”  But 
with  the  season’s  spirit  of  loving  and  giv¬ 
ing  filling  the  air  you  are  experiencing  a 
“change  of  heart,”  just  as  it  happened  to 
me  once,  and  there  comes  such  a  longing 
for  gift-making  and  giving  that  you  can¬ 
not  resist,  and  you  set  about  making 
things,  even  at  a  late  hour,  -with  a  joyful 
heart. 

These  cannot,  of  course,  be  as  elaborate 
as  those  made  when  there  was  more 
leisure  time  to  spend  on  them,  but  the 
simple,  practical  gifts  are  usually  the 
most  acceptable.  Just  now  the  stores  are 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  pretty,  useful  novel¬ 
ties  which  can  be  copied  by  nimble  fin¬ 
gers.  Unbleached  sheeting  holds  many 
charming  possibilities  for  practical  things 
— quaint  aprons,  dresser  covers,  table 
covers,  pillow  tops,  play  aprons  for  the 
little  girl  and  bibs  for  the  baby.  They 
are  bound  or  banded  and  appliqued  with 
gay  cretonne,  or  embroidered  in  colors. 
The  running  or  outline  stitch  is  usually 
used,  though  French  knots  and  cross- 
stitch  would  be  very  effective,  too. 

One  sees  any  number  of  serviceable 
articles  in  the  department  stores  made 
from  white  pebbled  oilcloth — table  run¬ 
ners  with  doilies  to  go  with  them,  book 
bags,  shoe  bags  and  aprons  are  some  of 
them  that  could  be  copied  by  the  woman 
who  paints  or  stencils.  With  the  edges 
colored  a  deep  blue,  green  or  tan,  and  the 
decorations  of  fruit  or  flowers  in  their 
natural  colors,  they  are  very  attractive. 

Every  little  miss  of  six  or  eight  years 
likes  her  own  stationery,  as  well  as  a 
place  to  keep  it  in.  Writing  paper  hold¬ 
ers  are  made  of  the  pebbled  oilcloth.  Take 
a  strip  15%x7%  in.  of  the  material,  line 
it  with  cretonne  or  Japanese  crepe,  and 
finish  the  edges  all  around  with  J4-in.  blan¬ 
ket  stitch  of  colored  wool.  Turn  up  3  or  4 
in.  at  the  bottom  for  a  pocket,  and  fasten 
with  the. wool,  then  decorate  with  Mother 
Goose  designs  or  little  Dutch  boys  or 
girls,  stenciled,  or  cut  from  cretonne  and 
pasted  on.  This  may  be  folded  or  hung 
on  the  wall  by  two  loops,  one  at  each  of 
the  upper  corners.  The  book  bags  made 
from  the  same  material  are  lined  and 
ornamented  in  the  same  manner. 

A  pretty  bureau  set  for  a  little  girl’s 
room  may  be  evolved  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time  if  you  happen  to  have  on  hand 
two  empty  %  -lb.  and  one  1-lb.  baking 
powder  cans  and  two  or  three  shallow  tin 
boxes,  square  or  oblong,  such  as  fancy 
cakes  and  crackers  come  in.  A  cover  of 
one  of  the  cake  boxes  makes  the  tray. 
The  paper  labels  are  soaked  off  and  the 
boxes  enameled  to  suit  the  color  scheme 
of  the  child’s  room,  a  lining  of  cretonne 
is  pasted  in,  and  the  tops  of  the  covers 
stenciled. 

Fascinating  black-cat  bags  for  holding 
a  little  boy’s  marbles  are  cut  from  black 
cloth  in  the  shape  of  a  cat.  yellow  beads 
are  sewed  on  for  eyes,  and  white  whiskers 
and  a  red  nose  embroidered  with  wool  or 
silk.  Another  gift  that  will  delight  the 
small  boy  is  a  pair  of  “pussy  slippers” 
made  from  gray  or  yellow  eiderdown,  and 
lined  with  silk  to  match.  There  are  ears 
cut  into  the  cloth  in  front,  black  bead 
eyes  and  black  whiskers,  and  at  the  heel, 
fastened  to  the  sole  of  the  slipper,  is  a 
soft  eiderdown  pussy  tail. 

Brilliant  utility  bags  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
can  always  be  quickly  created  from  rem¬ 
nants  of  silk  or  cretonne.  Wooden  button 
molds,  tinted  any  color  you  like,  or  wooden 
beads,  make  effective  touches  to  the  cre¬ 
tonne  ones.  A  very  pretty  book  bag  is 
made  from  an  ordinary  twine  one.  Line 
it  with  “juvenile  cretonne,”  and  don’t 
forget  to  stitch  a  compartment  in  the 
lining  for  pencils.  Gut  out  some  of  the 
figures  from  the  cretonne  and  applique 
these  to  the  sides,  and  ornament  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  dangles  of  small  tinted  molds 
or  wooden  beads. 

There  is  something  pretty  in  a  little 
sleeveless  house  jacket  that  would  delight 
almost  any  college  girl  who  likes  a  color¬ 
ful  touch  to  her  wardrobe,  made  of  rich- 
colored  cretonne,  lined  with  old  gold  or 
blue  silk.  Another  acceptable  gift  for 
the  college  or  business  girl  who  must  live 
away  from  home  is  a  chafing  dish  apron 
made  from  a  yard  square  of  cretonne. 
Cut  off  about  5  in.  from  one  corner,  them 


hem  the  edges  all  around  and  finish  with 
cream  upholstery  fringe.  Turn  the  square 
so  that  there  is  a  point  in  front  and  one 
on  each  side,  the  cut-off  one  forming  the 
bib.  Narrow  tucks  are  folded  at  the 
waist  line  to  fit  the  form,  and  the  apron 
is  fastened  at  the  back  with  a  loop  and 
button  sewed  to  the  side  points.  A  pretty 
cap  of  the  same  material  might  be  made 
to  go  with  this.  Among  some  of  the  novel 
styles  for  boudoir  caps  are  the  Egyptian, 
the  poke  effect,  the  tam-o’-shanter  and  the 
one-piece  caps.  Patterns  for  these  as  well 
as  aprons  and  children’s  toys  can  be 
bought  at  any  department  store  where 
patterns  are  kept. 

An  ordinary  round  wooden  bread  board, 
glorified  with  a  touch  of  color  or  sten¬ 
ciled  design  around  the  edge,  makes  a 
useful  gift  for  the  young  housekeeper  or 
bride-to-be.  A  plain  wooden  handled 
bread  knife,  decorated  to  match,  should 
accompany  this.  A  simple  white  wood 
salad  set,  decorated  in  the  same  manner, 
makes  another  attractive  and  usable  gift. 

Easily  made  lingerie  and  slip-on  neg¬ 
liges  are  always  acceptable  gifts.  These 
may  have  a  Christmassy  touch  in  hand 
embroidery  or  real  hand-made  lace.  There 
are  lovely  designs  in  the  imitation  cluny 
and  filet  which  can  take  the  place  of  the 
real  lace.  kosamo.xd  lajipmas. 


Community  Dinners 

There  is  no  better  way  to  foster  the 
community  spirit  in  the  country  com¬ 
munity  than  by  an  occasional  community 
dinner.  The  farm  woman  who  gets  three 
meals  day  in  and  day  out  enjoys  one  meal 
away  from  home  now  and  then,  even  if 
she  must  help  with  getting  it.  However, 
work  away  from  home  with  the  other 
women  of  the  neighborhood  partakes  of 
the  qualities  of  play. 

In  every  village  there  should  be  one 
place  where  any  organization  may  go  for 
a  dinner  or  social  evening  and  have  a 
convenient  kitchen  and  dining-room  where 
a  meal  may  be  served.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  it  is  a  church,  a  Grange 
hall  or  the  school  building.  In  our  town 
we  have  fitted  up  the  basement  of  the 
town  hall  for  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
and  any  organization  is  free  to  go  there 
for  a  dinner,  a  supper,  a  social  evening — 
the  only  stipulation  being  that  any 
broken  dishes  be  replaced. 

There  are  two  churches,  a  Grange  and 
a  woman’s  club  in  our  village,  and  all 
make  use  of  the  hall.  There  is  a  good 
range  and  table  there,  but  the  two  ladies’ 
aid  societies  gave  a  dinner  and  took  the 
proceeds  to  buy  kitchen  equipment.  The 
town  bought  enough  dishes  to  serve  100. 

Whether  the  dinner  is  given  as  a 
money-making  affair  or  for  the  social 
time,  it  makes  no  difference.  It  gets  the 
same  result,  namely,  getting  away  from 
home  and  talking  over  common  exper¬ 
iences  and  common  difficulties  and,  too, 
fostering  a  community  spirit. 

Here  are  several  menus  that  may  be 
served  to  a  crowd,  the  food  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  ladies.  It  is.  best  to  decide 
on  the  meat  first  and  plan  the  dinner 
around  that.  In  planning  meat  dinners 
allow  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  person. 
This  will  allow  'for  bone  and  shrinkage 
and  serve  a  good-sized  portion  to  a  per¬ 
son.  Here  is  one  menu  : 

Boast  Beef 

Esealloped  Potatoes  Gold  Slaw 
Brown  Bread  Butter  Milk  to  Drink 
Apple  Sauce  Cake  Coffee 

In  serving  this  dinner  the  cold  slaw 
may  'be  placed  in  large  dishes  around  on 
the  table  when  the  tables  are  set,  and  the 
apple  sauce  dished  out  in  sauce  dishes 
and  put  around  at  the  plates.  It  is  less 
work  to  pass  the  cakes,  though  a  piece 
may  be  put  on  a  small  plate  beside  each 
plate.  The  potatoes  may  be  fixed  at 
home,  so  many  women  being  asked  to  fix 
potatoes.  Wben  preparing  esealloped 
potatoes  in  large  quantity,  parboil  for  a 
few  moments  and  have  the  milk  hot  be¬ 
fore  pouring  over  them.  If  the  potatoes 
are  esealloped  in  a  large-sized  roaster, 
they  will  keep  hot  while  getting  to  the 
hall,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  warming 
oven  or  oven  to  keep  hot.  They  should,  of 
course,  be  served  piping  hot.  Another 
menu  is  as  follows : 

Chicken  Gravy 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit  with  Gravy 
Mashed  Potato  Fruit  Salad 

Coffee  Cookies 

For  a  roast  pork  dinner  it  is  nice  to 
get  fresh  hams  if  possible.  A  little  less 
pork  may  be  provided  for  the  same  num¬ 
ber  than  beef.  It  seems  to  go  further 
than  beef  when  serving  a  crowd.  The 
following  is  suggested : 

Roast  Pork  Potatoes  Gravy 
Celery  Bread  Butter 
Jelly  (makes  tables  look  festive) 

Pie  Coffee  (for  adults) 

Milk  (for  children) 

When  planning  a  dinner  of  this  sort  it 
is  best  to  have  one  woman  at  the  head  of 
the  soliciting  committee  (not  the  same 
one  every  time)  and  one  at  the  head  of 
the  dinner  the  day  it  is  served.  In  our 
community  the  woman  who  has  charge  of 
the  soliciting  asks  a  woman  on  each  tele¬ 
phone  line  to  solicit  her  line  and  report 
to  her  what  each  one  will  furnish. 

The  woman  who  has  charge  of  the  din¬ 
ner  the  day  it  is  served  should  give  a 
definite  task  to  each  helper.  Half  the 
charm  of  the  meal  is  the  service,  and  the 
ones  assigned  to  wait  on  table  should  be 
on  the  job.  It  is  a  good  thing  at  dish 
washing  time  to  have  the  men  don  aprons 
and  wield  the  dish  towels.  They  need  a 
bit  of  practice  now  and  then. 

MAY  HOOVER  1IU.MAW, 


SALT  is  like 
HAIL  or  SNOW 


Salt  is  either  of  hard  hail-like 
crystals  or  hard  solid  flakes, 
that  are  slow  dissolving  and 
uneven  in  their  flavoring  qual¬ 
ities  —  or  it  is  of  fine  soft, 
porous  flakes  that  dissolve 
quickly,  penetrate  evenly,  and 
flavor  uniformly. 

Colonial  Special  Farmers  Salt 
melts  instantly  like  snow  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  only  salt  of  soft, 
porous  flaky  texture.  It  is  pure 
salt,  all  salt,  with  all  of  the 
moisture  removed.  That  is  why 
it  does  not  cake  or  lump  as  or¬ 
dinary  salts  do. 

Best  for  cooking,  baking,  but¬ 
termaking,  meat  curing,  table 
use  and  all  farm  uses. 
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Put  up  in  70- 
lb.  bags  of 
linenized  ma¬ 
terial  which 
makes  excel¬ 
lent  toweling. 


Colonial 

Salt 

Each  tiny  speck 
of  Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt  is  like 
a  flat,  soft,  porous 
flake  of  6now.  Of 
course  it  dissolves 
quickly  and  com¬ 
pletely. 


Akron.  -  oH*0, 
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Ordinary 
Salt 

The  cube-like 
hard  crystals  or  hard 
flakes  of  other  salts, 
make  dissolving  un¬ 
even,  causing  poor 
results.  Insist  on 
Colonial  Special 
Farmers  Salt. 


COLONIAL  “  SALT 

THE  COLONIAL  SALT  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Chicago,  Ill.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FOR  STOCK  SALT — USE  COLONIAL  BLOCK  SALT 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore-  IIF  .  1 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors  YV  03.II10T 
-  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
a  scientifically  construc¬ 
ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand- 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Grctel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
►  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Sire 
'  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Aginta  Want  ad. 

IDAVID  WHITE,  Dept  1 14,419  E.  Water  St  ,  MiUeukee,  Wi*. 
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$1.25 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 
TURKISH  TOWEL  BATH  SETS 

1  Bath  Towel — 1  Guest  Towel — 1  Wash  Cloth.  White 
with  pink  and  gold,  or  blue  and  gold  striped  bord¬ 
ers.  Neatly  packed  in  holly  gift  Vexes.  $1.00  per 
set  or  5  sets  for  $4.80  postpaid. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton.  Mass. 


Qorralo  OF  ST.1C1ITLY  OAMAGEO  CltOt  KERY 
DafTold  Hotel  Clilnawai-e.  Cooklngwur®,  ilnminuluwar*.  ete. 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWilSElf  «  CO.,  Portland, Maine 


Tow  Can't  Get 
Away  From  It ! 

TT’S  the  flavor!  The  wonderful  flavor  and  quality  of  Van  Dyk  Teas  and 
-*•  Coffees  that  have  made  our  100  stores  successful.  Our  Mail  Order  Department 
makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  get  this  quality.  Just  mail  your  check  or 
money  order  and  we  send  the  goods.  If  you  don’t  like  the  quality  we  promptly 
return  your  money.  You  want  satisfaction  and  we  only  tvant  satisfied  customers. 

WE  PAY  THE  PARCEL  POST  (within  300  miles) 

(Add  4c.  per  lb.  postage  for  distances  further  than  300  miles  from  New  York) . 


COFFEES 

Freshly  Roasted— All  Pure 

(State  if  you  want  Bean  or  Ground) 

4  lbs.  SAN  BO  for  $1.00 

San  Bo  is  a  special  blend  of  excellent 
coffees  (no  Rios)  producing  full  strength 
and  wonderful  flavor. 

3  lbs.  G.  C.  MARA  for  $1.00 

A  Genuine  Maracaibo  Coffee. 

2%  lbs.  DUCHESS  for  $1.00 

The  finest  Coffee  in  America. 


4  lbs.  COCOA  for  $1.00 

Absolutely  Pure. 


JAMES  VAN  DYK  07. 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

100  Van  Dyk  Stores  in  Thirty  Cities.  Reference: — Your  Own  Bank. 


TEAS 

High  Quality — Delicious  Flavor 

3  lbs.  VICTORY-  TEA  for  $1.00 

2  lbs.  QUALI-TEA  “  $1.00 

Your  choice  : — Mixed,  Oolong, 
Ceylon,  Orange  Pekoe,  English 
Breakfast,  Uncolored  Japan,  Young 
Hyson,  etc. 


6  lbs.  PEANUT  BUTTER  $1.50 

Absolutely  Pure. 
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SMITH  raises 
Corn  Silage  and  Buys 
the  same  Grain 


as  JONES  who 
raises  Alfafa  and  Clover 
Hay  for  Roughage 


Do  Smith  and  Jones 
Both  Feed  Correctly? 

Both  Smith  and  Jones  are  Dairymen.  Smith 
has  a  hill  farm.  Jones  is  in  a  fertile  valley. 

Smith  raises  corn  for  ensilage.  Jones  grows 
alfalfa  and  clover  hay. 

Both  take  milk  to  the  same  station  and  meet 
at  the  same  feed  store.  Both  buy  the  same  kind 
of  concentrates. 

Either  Smith  or  Jones  is  wrong. 

For  no  one  feed  can  form  a  balanced  ration 
with  both  low  protein  ensilage  and  high  protein 
alfalfa  and  clover  hay.  There  is  either  waste, 
or  underfeeding ,  or  both . 

TIOGA 

1  FEED  SERVICE 

would  enable  both  Jones  and  Smith  to  feed  cor¬ 
rectly,  save  money  and  get  more  milk. 

Smith  should  use  Red  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy 
Feed,  compounded  to  form  a  balanced  ration 
with-  his  low  protein  corn  silage . 

Jones  should  use  Blue  Brand  TI-O-GA  Dairy 
Feed  to  balance  with  his  high  protein  clover  and 
alfalfa  hay. 

TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  classifies  all  roughage  into  3 
groups  and  furnishes  a  different  feed  to  form  a  balanced 
ration  with  each. 

Each  bag  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  contains  these 
roughage  classifications  and  tells  which  of  the  3  brands 
of  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed  and  how  much  to  feed  each  cow. 

This  service  is  more  than  furnishing  good  feed  of 
known  and  uniform  standard.  It  is  real  service,  super¬ 
vised  by  a  nutrition  expert,  which  no  single  farmer  or 
group  of  farmers  could  otherwise  afford. 

Nowhere  else  can  the  same  service  be  obtained. 

Free  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service  Booklet 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  more  about  TI-O-GA  Feeds. 
Ask  your  local  dealer,  but  also  send  today  for  a  copy  of 
our  booklet  explaining  TI-O-GA  Feed  Service. 

Tioga  Mill  &  Elevator  Co. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 
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WHITE 

BRAND 


BRAND . 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


The  same  careful  service  ia 
furnished  through: 

EGATINE 

the  feed  that  makes  hens  lay 

TI-O-GA  Calf  Food 

the  food  that 
makes  calves  grow 

TI-O-GA 

Fancy  Recleaned  Seed  Oats 
Treated  for  Smut 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Trouble  with  Churning 

The  last  two  churnings  I  could  not  get 
any  butter,  although  we  always  had  it 
before,  though  it  did  take  two  to  three 
hours  to  get  it.  Can  you  suggest  any¬ 
thing  that  could  be  the  trouble?  I  was 
told  it  may  be  the  fault  of  one  of  our 
cows.  We  have  four  of  them,  so  I  left, 
the  cream  first  of  one  and  then  two  out. 
but  we  churned  for  about  two  hours  and 
still  get  whipped  cream.  The  cream  is 
sour  and  of  right  temperature.  Last 
week  we  had  it  at  56.  58  and  62  degrees, 
but  the  butter  would  not  come,  and 
finally  I  gave  up.  I  made  butter  last 
Winter  with  fine  results.  I  take  the 
cream  off  the  sour  milk  and  keep  it  in  a 
crock ;  just  now  I  make  butter  once  a 
week.  Sometimes  lately  the  cream  had 
a  bitter  tastv.  What  causes  that?  Is 
there  anything  I  can  put  into  my  butter 
to  make  it  hard?  Mine  gets  soft.  I 
bought  butter  from  a  neighbor  which  was 
very  hard,  and  she  said  it  was  her  cellar, 
but  it  was  not  like  mine,  and  stayed  bard 
in  my  cellar  also.  It  crumbles  when  put¬ 
ting  it  ou  bread,  while  mine  always 
spread  evenly.  h.  e.  c. 

New  York. 

Difficult  churning  is  not  uncommon  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  If  the  cows  are 
well  advanced  in  their  milking  period  or 
if  “stripper”  cows  are  being  milked,  the 
fat  globules  are  much  smaller  than  usual, 
and  hence  do  not  churn  as  readily.  Then, 
too.  if  the  cows  are  taken  off  pasture  and 
fed  drier  feeds,  as  in  late  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  the  fat  becomes  hard  in  quality  and 
makes  churning  more  difficult.  Difficult 
churning  resulting  from  such  conditions 
can  usually  be  remedied  by  ripening  the 
cream  to  a  higher  degree  of  acidity  (sour¬ 
ness)  and  churning  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  (58  to  62  degrees). 

Bitter  taste  is  usually  due  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  bacteria  in  the  cream.  Such 
bacteria  are  undesirable,  and  get  into  the 
cream  from  unclean  utensils  or  from  a 
contaminated  water  supply.  Good  thor¬ 
ough  scalding  will  usually  get  rid  of  them. 
Strainer  cloths,  pails,  cream  crocks,  etc.. 
should  be  carefully  scalded  with  boiling 
water  whenever  possible.  Again,  bitter 
taste  may  be  imparted  to  the  cream  and 
butter  from  the  feed  that  the  cows  re¬ 
ceive.  Weedy  hay.  turnips,  cabbage  and 
strong-flavored  feeds  will  impart  an  un¬ 
desirable  flavor  to  the  cream. 

The  kind  of  feed  also  affects  the  hard 
and  soft  qualities  of  the  butter.  In  this 
regard  you  may  find  the  reason  whv  vour 
neighbor’s  butter  is  harder.  Gluten  meal, 
in  fact,  all  gluten  products,  produce  but¬ 
ter  of  soft  quality.  Cottonseed-oil  prod¬ 
ucts  decrease  this  soft  quality  and  make 
butter  noticeably  harder  and  more  apt  to 
crumble  when  used  on  bread. 

The  breed  of  the  cow  affects  churning 
in  many  cases.  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
cream  is  believed  to  c-hurn  more  readily 
than  Holstein  cream.  This  is  due  mainly 
to  the  larger  fat  globules  that  exist  in  the 
former  cream.  j.  vr  b 


Cream  Too  Thin 

.  Our  three-year-old  Guernsey  cow,  fresh 
in  May,  feeding  on  young  clover,  given 
plenty  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  gives 
plenty  of  milk  and  cream.  We  nse  a 
dilution  separator,  and  all  utensils  are 
kept  strictly  clean.  The  cream  is  churned 
twice  weekly,  but  comes  in  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  whipped  cream,  although  of  a  rich 
color.  The  temperature  seems  to  make 
no  difference  except  in  the  length  of  time 
required  to  churn  it.  We  use  a  rocker 
churn.  Does  the  cow  require  some  other 
element  in  her  feed?  g.  h.  t. 

New  York. 

The  difficult  churning  which  you  are 
experiencing  is  not  due  .to  the  fault  of 
the  cow  or  her  feed.  It  results  from  a 
combination  of  factors  in  vour  creaming 
and  churning.  In  the  first  place,  the 
dilution  system  of  separation  gives  you 
a  cream  lower  in  'fat  than  is  obtained 
otherwise.  One  can  rarely  get  cream 
heavier  than  20  per  cent  from  this 
method.  Cream  for  best  churning  results 
should  test  between  35  and  40  per  cent 
fat.  To  counteract  this  thinness  of  your 
cream  it  will  be  necessay  for  you  to  ripen 
it  longer  before  churning.  The  fact  that 
you  churn  twice  a  week  would  indicate 
that  the  cream  is  not  highly  acid  (sour). 
A  higher  acidity  in  this  case  will  give 
you  better  results.  The  kind  of  churn 
used  is  not  of  great  importance;  still, 
one  wants  the  most  efficient  kind  of 
equipment  these  days.  The  revolving 
barrel  churn  is  more  efficient  than  the 
rocker  churn,  because  it  gives  you  the 
greatest  amount  of  agitation.  Barrel 
churns  are  reasonable  in  price,  and  can 
be  purchased  at  any  complete  dairy  sup¬ 
ply  store.  To  sum  up  the  above  points 
briefly  to  overcome  difficult  churning  (1) 
ripen  the  cream  to  a  higher  degree  of 
acidity  (churn  once  a  week,  for  in¬ 
stance)  ;  (2)  skim  thicker  cream  if  pos¬ 
sible.  and  (3).  churn  at  p  fairly  high 
temperature  (58-62  degrees)  as  the 
weather  gets  colder.  These  factors  arc 
most  important,  but  a  change  in  typ-  of 
churn  might  well  be  advised  J.  W.  i 


Lima  oc«fi  Fe;'?.5e 

Are  green  Lima  bean  pods  injurious 
for  cattle  to  eat?  I  am  a  farmer,  and 
always  threw  the  gx-eeu  pods  and  some¬ 


times  vines  in  barnyard.  The  master  cow 
usually  ate  all  of  them.  a~d  I  never  saw 
any  injurious  effects,  but  some  of  my 
neighbors  were  surprised  the  cow  did  not 
die.  f.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

For  years  our  cattle  have  eaten  Lima 
bean  vines  and  pods  with  relish.  We 
never  had  any  trouble  from  such  feeding. 
The  “master  cow”  usually  knows  what  is 
good — and  gets  it.  That  is  what  makes 
her  the  master. 


Dairy  Profits 

How  much  milk  or  butterfat  must  cows 
give  to  pay  their  board  and  keep?  My 
cows  are  Holsteins.  F.  H.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Your  question  is  a  rather  difficult  one 
to  answer,  as  ihe  cost  of  production  de¬ 
pends  on  several  items.  The  valuation 
of  your  overhead,  such  as  land,  barns  and 
equipment,  mast  be  considered;  feed,  la¬ 
bor.  bedding,  breeding  fees,  delivery  costs 
and  the  depreciation  on  cows  and  over¬ 
head  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  iu  estimating  the  amount  of  milk 
necessary  to  cover  all  these  above  items. 
Farm  management  surveys  taken  at  pre¬ 
war  prices  on  feed  stuffs  show  au  average 
feed  cost  of  $66.60 :  labor,  $35  62 ;  an 
overhead  cost  of  $21.52,  and  a  managerial 
risk  of  $12.37.  making  a  total  of  $136.11. 
Each  cow.  however,  was  credited  with 
$24.25  for  calf,  manure  and  increased 
value.  With  this  deduction  the  average 
annual  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  on  212  farms 
was  $111.86.  At  $2  per  hundred  for 
milk,  a  cow  would  necessarily  have  to 
produce  5.590  lbs.  annually  to  pay  costs. 

J.'  W.  B. 


Rabbits  Kill  Young 

I  have  three  rabbits  which  have  had 
23  young  ones.  I  have  each  mother  In 
a  separate  cage,  with  their  young  ones, 
and  each  mother  has  killed  her  young. 
It  is  their  first  litter.  Would  you  tell 
me  the  cause  of  this.  Or  is  it  a  custom 
of  rabbits  to  kill  their  first  offspring? 
Is  there  something  to  be  given  them  to 
prevent  them  from  killing  the  young? 

M.  B.  B. 

Young  does  will  sometimes  kill  or 
neglect  their  first  litter,  but  they  usually 
take  good  care  of  the  second.  On  rare 
occasions  does  are  found  that,  will  kill 
every  litter  born  to  them.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  for  a  doe  killing  her  young 
is  the  absence  of  fresh  drinking  water. 
While  the  doe  is  making  her  nest  from 
hay  or  straw  and  wool  plucked  from  her 
own  breast,  she  becomes  quite  thirsty,  and 
when  the  young  are  born  she  is  feverish 
besides.  While  licking  her  young  she  will 
often  break  the  tender  skin  and  drink  the 
wa  tu  blood  to  satisfy  her  thirst.  It  also 
ha  opens  that  not  enough  straw  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  hutch  to  make  a  warm  nest, 
and  the  wool  alone  will  not  suffice  to  keep 
the  young  warm,  which  then  die  from  ex¬ 
posture  to  the  cold.  When  a  doe  is  due 
to  have  a  litter,  see  that  everything  is 
kept  quiet  around  her  hutch  a  day  or  two 
before  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  young. 
Do  not  disturb  the  nest  until  the  young 
are  three  days  old.  at  which  time  the 
number  may  be  thinned.  Rut  see  that  you 
keep  the  mother  away  and  busy  eating  a 
carrot,  so  slip  will  not  notice  the  disturb¬ 
ance.  The  best  way  is  to  give  her  a  run 
on  a  big  floor  while  examining  tlm  litter. 

F.  D.  G. 


Whole  Milk  for  Poultry 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  whole  milk  might 
he  a  profitable  poultry  feed.  Several 
years  ago  we  fed  skim-milk  to  cats  until 
they  were  nearly  dead  from  starvation  ; 
but  they  prospered  when  fed  whole  milk. 
Some  have  said  that  liens,  if  fed  whole 
milk,  would  get  too  fat  to  lay.  I  doubt 
it.  as  whole  milk  is  a  balanced  ration 
when  fed  alone.  Doubtless  hens  fatten 
because  they  do  uot  lay  ;  they  do  not  re¬ 
fuse  to  lay  because  they  are*  fat.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  other  feed  should  be  fed 
with  the  milk.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
soured.  The  price  of  whole  milk  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  commercial  poultry 
rations.  Possibly  some  of  your  readers 
would  like  to  undertake  some  research 
work  along  the  lines  indicated. 

New  York.  roscoe  c.  .joxes. 

R.  N.-Y. — -No  question  about  the  feed¬ 
ing  quality  of  milk.  It  would  make  hens 
lay,  but  will  it  not  bring  in  more  money 
when  sold  for  human  consumption?  The 
digestive  system  of  the  hen  is  better 
adapted  to  solid  foods. 


Do  Snakes  Milk  Cows? 

Many  of  our  neighbors  believe  implicit¬ 
ly  in  a  “cow  sucker”  snake  that  sucks 
cows,  and  describe  having  seen  such 
snakes  twine  about  cow’s  hind  leg  and 
suck  them.  Knowing  the  arrangement  of 
a  snake’s  teeth  makes  it  very  hard  for  me 
to  credit  this,  iu  spite  of  these  tales  of  a 
cow  visiting  a  certain  spot  in  pasture  and 
there  lowing  until  snake  appears,  etc. 

Maryland.  eastern  shore. 


Fred:  “I  had  a  fall  last  night  which 
endered  me  unconscious  for  several 
hours."  Charles:  “Really!  Where  did 
you  fall?”  Fred:  “I  fell  asleep.” — Lon¬ 
don  Punch. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Grain  with  Cornstalks 

I  want  an  economical  milk  ration  to  he 
fed  Avith  mixed  hay  and  good  corn  fodder  ; 
not  a  ration  to  produce  the  most  milk, 
but  one  that  will  produce  the  largest 
quantity  economically.  I  have  oats,  bar¬ 
ley  and  corn,  and  will  buy  the  remainder. 
At  present  am  feeding  150  lhs.  ground 
oats  and  barley,  150  lbs.  corn,  100  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  50  lbs.  oilmeal.  50  lbs. 
bran.  Cornstalks  are  nice  and  green  yet, 
so  do  not  feel  I  need  any  other  succulent 
feed.  I  am  short  of  hay  and  will  have 
to  feed  cornstalks  twice  a  day  this  Win¬ 
ter.  Will  it  pay  me  to  buy  a  feed  cut¬ 
ter  and  gas  engine  to  cut  up  these  stalks? 
I  know  it  will  save  some  of  the  stubs, 
etc.,  but  if  I  cut  enough  at  once  to  last 
three  or  four  days,  pile  them  up,  wet 
them  and  put  on  some  salt,  will  these  fur¬ 
nish  a  better  feed  than  dry  stalks?  Will 
it  be  more  palatable,  and  will  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  furnish  other  succulent  feed, 
like  beet  pulp?  Also,  will  the  cows  milk 
enough  better  to  pay  for  the  expense  and 
extra  labor?  h.  J.  r>. 

New  York. 

The  addition  of  50  lbs.  of  corn  germ 
meal  and  50  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  to  the 
mixture  of  materials  that  you  are  now 
using  would  increase  its  feeding  value.  Tf 
the  cornstalks  are  nicely  cured  and  the 
cows  strip  the  leaves  off  and  eat  prac¬ 
tically  everything  on  the  stalk,  it.  is  my 
belief  that  you  would  scarcely  be  justified 
in  going  to  the  expense  of  buying  a  fod¬ 
der  cutter  to  cut  or  shred  this  material. 
Certainly  you  would  be  disappointed  if 
you  attempted  to  cut  up  a  little  of  this 
eorn  fodder  at  one  time  and  saturate  it 
with  salt  water.  It  would  be  very  apt 
to  ferment  and  would  not  be  as  palatable 
as  the  fresh  crisp  stalks  out  of  the  field 
or  stack.  Such  material,  even  though 
saturated  with  molasses  water,  would  not 
replace  succulent  feed,  but  I  believe  that 
moistened  beet  pulp  would  be  desirable. 
If  you  have  an  abundance  of  corn  fodder 
it  might  pay  you  to  cut  up  the  stalks  in 
order  that  the  unconsumed  portion  might 
be  utilized  for  bedding.  It  is  my  judg¬ 
ment  that  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Cut  or  shredded  cornstalks  for  bedding 
and,  in  addition,  conserves  the  nitrogen 
in  the  voidings  and  makes  the  task  of  ma¬ 
nure  hauling  in  the  Spring  a  simplified 
one.  The  corn  fodder  with  the  ration 
suggested  would  serve  quite  as  well  as 
the  average  ration  of  mixed  hay,  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  unduly  alarmed 
in  assuming  that  you  must  have  mixed 
hay  as  a  roughage.  Frequently  roughage 
is  the  limiting  factor  in  milk  production. 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  always  increases  the 
production  of  milk  and,  in  addition,  they 
insure  a  sufficient  amount  of  ash  and 
mineral  matter. 

Since  beet  pulp  carries  a  generous 
amount  of  lime  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
be  more  than  justified  in  utilizing  it  as  a 
source  of  succulence.  I  have  doubled  the 
amount  of  bran,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
at  present  prices  it  would  be  profitable  to 
use  in  liberal  quantities. 


live  hogs,  lb.,  Sc;  dressed  pork,  lb.,  12c; 
butter,  creamery  prints,  lb.,  45c ;  butter, 
dairy,  fair  to  fancy,  lb.,  40c ;  eggs,  trade, 
<;0e ;  eggs,  cash,  55c;  potatoes,  bn..  !>0c; 
Winter  wheat,  No.  2,  white.  $1  to  $1.10; 
hay,  Timothy,  No.  1.  $14;  Timothy.  No. 
2.  $12;  mixed  clover.  No.  1,  $12;  mixed 
clover,  No.  2,  $10;  Alfalfa,  first  cutting, 
$10  to  $1.2:  second  cutting,  $12  to  $15. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  e.  s. 


Meat  from  Young  Boar 

Is  the  meat  of  a  young  boar  good  or 
fit  to  eat.  I  can  buy  one  cheap,  but  my 
neighbors  say  the  meat  would  not  be 
good  and  they  would  not  eat  it.  j.  R. 

New  York. 

The  meat  from  a  boar  pig  will  be  very 
strong  and  have  a  disagreeable  odor  and 
taste.  If  the  pig  is  a  young  one,  weigh¬ 
ing  under  100  lbs.,  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  castrate  it  and  allow  it  to  fatten 
for  several  months  before  slaughtering, 
when  little  or  no  disagreeable  taste 
would  be  noticed.  However,  in  older 
hogs  this  disagreeable  taste  and  odor 
would  never  entirely  disappear.  K.  J.  s. 

Our  village  is  situated  in  the  center  of 
large  gypsum  mines,  which  employ  a 
large  number  of  men.  It.  is  also  a  good 
farming  country.  Not  very  much  fruit  is 
raised  in  this  section.  During  the  war, 
when  farm  help  was  scarce,  many  of  the 
farmers  bought  cows  and  pastured  their 
land  instead  of  working  it,  which  paid 
equally  as  well.  Now  that  farm  help  is 
getting  back  to  normal,  and  fair  prices 
for  their  produce,  things  are  looking  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  farmer.  Following  are  on r- 
rent  prices:  Beans — Pea.  cwt.,  $3.50 ; 
medium,  cwt.,  $3.50;  white  marrow.,  cwt., 
$4;  red  marrow,  cwt.,  $0;  red  kidney, 
cwt.,  $0 ;  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $7 ;  Im¬ 
perial.  cwt.,  $5;  yellow  eye,  cwt..  $5. 
Live  poultry — Heavy  fowls,  lb.,  22c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  20c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c; 
Springers,  lb..  20c.  Danish  cabbage,  ton, 
$23  to  $25.  Dressed  poultry — Old  roost¬ 
ers,  lb..  20c;  heavy  fowls,  lb..  26c;  light 
fowls,  lb.,  24c;  broilers,  lb..  22c.  Calves, 
live,  lb.,  12c;  calves,  dressed,  lb.,  18c; 


SWINE 
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Belgium  ]| 
Imported  1" 
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Reduced  22% 


Melotte,  manufacturer  of  the 
greatest  cream  separator  the 
world  has  ever  known,  an¬ 
nounces  a  s  weepingreduction 
in  prices.  Take  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  it  lasts. 
Buy  now  and  save  money. 

Self  Balancing  Bowl 

The  Melotte  bowl  is  self-bal¬ 
ancing.  Positively  cannot 
get  out  of  balance,  therefore 
cannot  vibrate.  Can’t  remix 
cream  with  milk.  Runs  so 
easily,  bowl  spins  £5  minutes 
after  you  stop  cranking  un¬ 
less  you  apply  brake.  Noother 
separator  needs  a  brake.  Bowl 
chamber  is  porcelain  lined. 

Catalog  FREE! 

Write  for  new  Melotte  cata¬ 
log  containing  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  wonderful 
cream  separator  and  the 
story  of  M.  Jules  Melotte, 
Its  inventor. 


$7.50  Down 

After  30  Days 
FREE  Trial! 


80  days’  free  trial— then.  If  satisfied,  only  17.60  and  a 
few  easy  payments— AND— the  wonderful  Belgium 
Melotte  Separator  is  YOURS.  Don’t  buy  any 
separator  until  you  have  found  out  all  you  can 
about  the  Melotte  and  details  of  our  16-year  guar¬ 
antee  which  is  infinitely  stronger  than  any  separa¬ 
tor  guarantee.  Write  TODAY. 
TheMelotteSeparator,H.  B.  Babton.U.  S.  Mgr. 

Papt.  3078  2843  W.  19th  Straat,  Chicago,  III. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange  Female 

JERSEY  BULL— Noble  Interest  Oxford  No.  175743 

dropped  Feh.  25,  1919.  Gentle  and  right  every  way. 
His  wire,  Pussy’s  Oxford.  No.  133612,  was  out  of  Im¬ 
ported  O-S, , -Pussy.  His  dam,  Imported  Noble  Inter¬ 
est,  No.  254258,  was  sired  by  the  well-known  815.000 
bull,  Noble  of  Oakland?,  i  will  make  an  interesting 
price  or  exchange  proposition.  GEO.  D.  HOYT 
305  'Vest  llousataaic  St.  Eltlkdelii,  Mass. 


HOLSTEINS 


125  “125 

We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  and 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  cows 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs  ;  some  are  fresh,  balance 
from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best  we  want 
your  business.  And  we  can  please  you.  We  buy  and  sell 
continually  and  have  125  to  select  from. 

F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia.  N.  Y. 

Registered  (Spot  Farm)  Holsteins  months  old.  20 

tow*  and  10  bulls.  JOHN  €.  KEAOAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


[ 


HORSES 


SSUKSs~  a  BLACK  JACK 

with  fawn  points,  stands  fifteen  and  oue-half  bands 
high,  standard  bred,  right  in  every  wav.  What  have  you 
to  oiler  for  him  !  W00DNUTT  STOCK  FARM,  boston  (  ornorn,  N.Y 


BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my  show 
stock.  (We  won  twenty  five  bund  red  dollars  in  cash 
prizes  in  three  shows  this  fall.)  Ten  brood  and  show 
mares  weighing  one  ton  each,  20  Stallions  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  I  will  arrange  to  place  one  there. 
My  stock  will  please  you.  Terms  arranged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
159  Pearl  Street  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


[ 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


German  Shepherd 


FERRETS  any  Quantity 


TRIMMAI.’H  PET  SHOP. 
289  West  Main  Street 


Stamp  lor  reply. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
AT  HIGH  WOOD: 

Yearling  sows  that  have  raised  litters  this  fall,  re- 
bred  to  our  best  herd  boars  for  early  spring  farrow, 
$50  to  $100.  Unrelated  service  boars,  $540  to  $75. 
Close  kin  to  the  leading  winners  at  the  largest  shows 
this  fall.  H  C.  8  H.  B  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.Y. 


COLLIES,  AIREDALES 

OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 

T  k  a  l  N  E  i»  dogs.  Brood 
Matrons.  Purs.  Send  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

NI8HMA  COLLIE  KENNELS,  \V.  R.  Wateon, 
Mgr.,  Box  1745,  Mucou,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oukland.  Iowa 

ForSale-PolicePuppies  MEAHby  lU 

|a'T?TJ  TJ  r?nPC  Dark  and  white,  rironlar  free. 

Jl  JCyXvlVll/  1  »3  Mason  Dicker  son,  Makkksan,  Wis. 


Flintstone  Berkshires 

.Berkshire  pigs  make  good  feeders.  Send 
your  order  now  for  hoar  or  sow  pigs  of 
fall  farrow.  Also  feeder  pigs  for  sale. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM  -  Dalton,  Mass. 


GUERNSEYS 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Registered,  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 
address  .1.  E.  WATSON,  Prop.,  Mnrbledule,  Conn. 

STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  STOCK 

Tried  sows,  hoars.  Bred  and  open  gilts.  100  pigs.  Blood 
lines  from  Barron's  Successor,  86.000  boar.  Brices  cut 
in  half  to  reduce  stoex.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BERKSHIRE  FARM  •  OXFORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


For  Sale— Large  Type  Berkshires 

One  No.  1  service  boar,  born  in  March,  1921,  Also 
August  and  September  sow  pigs,  Harpemlings’ 
High  wood  breeding.  E.  A.  WHITFORD,  Adams  Center,  N.Y. 

Bream  Bred  Berkshires  stamina.  Priced 

to  sell.  Write  your  wants.  JN0.  C.  BREAM,  R.  4,  Gettyslurg,  Pa. 

ALL  AGE  BERKSHIRES 

express  paid.  DAYID  WI ANT.  Huntington  Mills,  Pi. 

BERKSHIRES.  Big  type  sows,  boars  and  pigsforsale. 
All  stock  guaranteed.  PATMOOU  FAltllS,  Harttleld.  N.Y. 

For  Sale-1 00  Pigs— Berkshires  &  Chester  Whites 

£  weeks.  $5  each.  Rouse  Bros.,  Ousliore,  Pa. 


SHADY  JS1DE  Borlvfiiliircs 

2  mod. -old,  818  each.  7-mo«.-old.  835  each.  Bred  Sows, 
S60  each.  Let  us  ship  our  stock  C.  O.  D.  See  before 
you  pay.  E.  G.  FISHER,  Hamilton,  New  York 


BIG  TYPE 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Largest  and  oldest  herd  in  the  East* 
Write  for  prices  on  what  you  want. 

VICTOR  FARMS 

Bellevale  New  York 


The  National  Chester  White 

Record  Association 

The  Original  Record  for  the  Chester  White 
Breed  of  Hogs,  established  in  1848;  a  purely  co¬ 
operative  Association.  All  Volumes  of  the 
Record  free  to  Stockholder*;  pedigree  blanks 
furnished  in  books  of  25  and  50  each,  at  25c  and 
50c  each;  transfer  blanks  free.  Write  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  instructions  in  recording  your  hogs. 

L  B.  WALTER,  Sec’y,  Box  68,  Dept.  R,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

FOR  sale — Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry  at  Farmers’  Prices.  10-wks,  to 
10-mos.  old.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

Edward  Walter  Box  66R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Fishers  Island  Farms  Incorporated 

BREEDS  REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  AND  0UR0C  JERSEY  PIGS 

We  have  two  and  four-mos.  pigs,  bred  sown  and  service 
boars  to  Sell.  C.  D.  Whitman,  Firmer,  FUhera  Island,  N.Ya 

Hampshire  Boars  J.  M.  FABNSW°OKT?I°W’Cuba.  n.  y. 

Big  Type  Durocs  SENSATION  BREEDING 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Special— A  few 

choice  service  boars.  G0BEL  FARMS,  Anaandale,  N.  J. 

Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

of  .UcChord-Fathfinder  strain.  The  kind  (hat 
weighs  150-200-lbs.  each  at  months.  6-weelts-old, 
$SlO  each.  8-weeks-old,  SHJ'each. 

LAKE  VIEW  FARM  -  Newton.  Sussex  Ca..  N.  J. 

D|  ■  U  f  \  {5  Sensation,  Orion  and  Taxpayer 

V  s»  w  Breeding.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  PATTINGTON  &  SON,  Merrilield,  N.Y. 

Beg.  Durocs— Fall  pigs,  bred  sow  t  and  service  boar*. 
ODITHIA  FARM  -  Stanley,  New  York 

POLAND-CHINAS 

The  kind  that  gain  2  lbs.  and  more  a  day.  8  and  10- 
wks.  -old  pigs,  weighing  50  and  75  lbs.  1  Boar  at  8 
mos.,  weight  325  lbs.  PETER  DUNWALO  S  SONS,  Rio,  N  Y 

RirrTvnfl  PnlanHv  Choice  Boar  pigs  for  sale.  (Also 
Dig  I  ypO  rOiaflQS  a  few  sows.)  Write  ma;  you  will 
he  surprised  how  low  I  am  selling  these  choice  pigs 
for.  -  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

The  coining  hog.  Bred  sows  and  gilts  for  sale  at  farmers’ 
prices.  G.  Clj  de  Thompson.  Chambersburg,  Pa.  H.  10 


BigTypeO. 

•so.  All  A-l 


|  n  »_  Reg.  Free.  40-50  lbs.  Sows,  $11;  Boars, 
I.U.  S  #12;  8-wks.  pigs.  #!>,  Bred  Sows, 
-1  Breeding.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL.  Btnaca  Falls.  N.V. 


r 


YOU  WILL  FIND 


GUERNSEYS 


of  the  highest  quality  for  your 
foundation  herd  advertised  in  the 
"Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal.” 
You  will  also  find  the  “Journal” 
a  valuable  guide  in  your  Guernsey 
affairs. 

The  subscription  is  tuo  dollars 
a  year.  Send  tor  sample  copy. 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Bax  R-20  PETERBORO,  N.  H, 


- --SPEC1AL  OFFER 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  are  offering  for  tale  two  regihtered  bulls  ready 
for  service  from  A.  B.  stock  on  both  sides  for  SI  50 
EACH.  Also  two  voungeT  bulls  from  six  to  nine 
months  old  for  $100  Each.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Heal  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 

Walter  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset.  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $l50-$250.  Females 
$300-8800. 

P.  K.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  llulllaton,  41  ns*. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  fo^.salk 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wilwA  DAIBT  p^RMS,  22  S.  324  St..  Phlla.,  Fa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

BULL  CALVES 

water  Ultimas 

out'of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM,  Pawling.  N.  V 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL— Golden  Secret  strain. 

Calved,  October,  1919.  Guaranteed  breeder.  Price 
for  immediate  sale,  »luO.  L.  M.  TAILOR,  Millarlon.  ft.  1. 


Florham  Farm— For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


] 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  ns  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 

TWO  AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

FOR  SALE.  One  ready  for  servict  one  two  wks.  old.  Very 
desirable  individuals  with  A.  Hi  records  in  pedigrees. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE  DAIRY.  Husbandry  Department.  Durham.  N.  H. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  Bp,ued 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinglonvillc.  N.  T. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C  and  t’hester  White  Pig*  and  bred  sows. 
EUGENE  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvillk,  New  York 

< — ^  T  ^—'1  T3J„C  ALL  AGES,  FOR  SALE 

.j .  Kegistered;  extra  tine. 

Also  year-old  boar.  Cone  A-  Smltlie,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

O.T.  C.  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

88  and  810  each  prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 
GEO.  F.  ii  HIPPIE  R.  ».  S  Newvllle.  Pa. 


ONE  BlIOKTHORN  B1  EL.  Born  Nov.  18.  1918. 

White  in  color.  Prince  Albert  3rd.  Priced  reasonable 
for  quick  sale.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM.  A.  D.  BATES,  Rushvillt.  N.  Y. 


Maple  Lawn  Milking  Shorthorns  «  m«s!o1d. 

All  out  of  goodmilkingdum#.  W.  w.  CUKTIS,  Hilton,  JI.Y 


SHEEP 


CHEVIOT 

^  t  registered  r  a  m  s. 

G.  W.  LOUGH  -  Hart  wick,  N.  Y. 


30  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes  2%^r%id“ba8,na*57o! 

STEVENS  BKOS.  -  Wilson,  New  York 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  140 VVN  EWES  and  Ram 

II  Lambs.  Keg.  Mouth  Down  Ewes  und  Kara  Lambs  For 
•ale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 

Registered  Shropshire  YEARLING  HAMS  at  820. 

•  a  Good  stock.  FKED  VAN  VLEET,  Lodi,  New  YobK 


R 


eg.  Shropshire  Hum*,  i  and  2  years  old.  Wooledto 
Dose.  Bargains.  LKKOV  IIOW  EIL,  Ludlowvilie,  N.  f. 


FOR  SALE—  Keg.  II a nt p* h ire  sheep—  Rams  A:  Ewes. 

At  all  times.  THOMAS  HASLETT,  Hall,  New  York 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  .V  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

OCfl  Rrirlo  Cmat4150  few  registered  Shropshire*  for 

C3U  UldUB  CffSJ  sale.  IHE  ORCHARDS.  Bcnningtan,  Vermoal 


Cnrqa|a  Heg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
rOIOdlG  EWES.  Apply  OFH1U  FARM.  I’urel.ase,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


M  L* _ P _ i  5  Beautiful  hornless  Buck  Kids,  8 

Nubian  boats  Vopthsohl.  Heaviest  Milking  at  min 
known.  $16  each.  Also  White  Chi- 
neseGeese.  Beavermeadow  Farm,  North  River,  N.Y. 

For  Sail- 14  GOATS  SIS  S*,??. 

the  lot.  Write  J.  IV.  KENT,  126  8.  4lh  8L,  Oleun,  Ren  York 

Rnelo  ifhil  Toggeuburg.  bred  to  grade  Nannies  who 
009(3  freshen  in  spring.  iSG.  KANDEL,  Oxfobd.Conn. 
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BARKERS 

IKBVt  .■■80N! 

LINIMENT 

roR 

Man  or  Beast. 


TO  R 

RHEUMATISM 

Sprains  BrulfW 

CHILBLAINS 

Stiff  ami ‘Weal  Joint*, 

CorW.  Chafer,  or  Ml*. 
CUTS  WOUNDS.  &r. 

PRICE,  35  CENTS 

TheBarter.Koore.aMe)n 

jODiQtacanvhfT 


tnmirmiiininnnniinimimmmimmniiiinnnimnntmnnmiininnmiitmimni 


BARKER’S 
LINIMENT 


Nerve 

said 

Bone 


Keep  it  in  the  house;  never  be  without  it. 
A  splendid,  unfailing  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  rheumatism,  chilblains,  stiff  and 
weak  joints,  chafes  or  galls,  cuts,  wounds, 
etc.  A  friend  in  need  for  man  or  beast, 
goes  direct  to  the  spot  and  does  its  work 
surely  and  effectively. 

Get  a  Bottle  Today  and  35  Cents 


Keep  It  Handy . 

BARKER’S  ANIMAL  TONIC 

Not  a  food,  but  a  very  real,  guaranteed 
medicine.  Mix  it  with  your  feed  and  make 
your  feed  medicinal.  Not  an  ordinary 
stock  product,  but  a  high-class  remedy  that  must  do  what  we 
say  it  will  do,  or  your  money  back.  Comes  in  6-lb.  cartons, 
12  and  25-lb.  pails,  12,  25,  50  and  100-lb.  bags. 

BARKER’S  SPECIAL  POULTRY  REMEDY 

Has  19  different  ingredients — a  tonic,  appetizer  and  stimulator 
that  when  mixed  with  the  feed  will  make  the  droopiest 
chicken  perk  up.  Back  of  it,  with  an  ironclad  guarantee,  is 
70  years’  experience  with  poultry.  We  know  what  your 
chickens  need — and  it’s  in  Barker’s  Special  Poultry  Remedy. 
In  12-ounce,  24-ounce  and  4-lb.  cartons — 25,  50  and  100-lb. 
bags — 12  and  25-lb.  pails. 

BARKER’S  ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  the  season  for  this  very  wonderful  Barker  remedy — and  like  every 
Barker  product,  it  is  sold  to  you  with  a  guarantee  of  your  money  back  if 
it  fails.  But  it  won’t  fail — for  it  never  has.  The  Barker  products  are  no 
higher  in  price  than  others — and  here  you  get  Quality  as  well  as  Quantity. 

All  the  Barker  Products  Sold  and  Recommended  by 

DRUG,  GROCERY  AND  GENERAL  STORES 

Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by 

BARKER,  MOORE  AND  MEIN 

Medicine  Company 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Barker’s 
Horse  and  Cattle  Powder  in  10, 
20  and  41 -ounce  and  5-lb.  cartons 
— 12  and  25-lb.  pails. 


United  Profit- 
Sharing  Cou¬ 
pons  in  Every 
Package. 


m 


5  A  Horse  Blankets 
SA  Motor  Robes 


5A  Storm  King  Horse  Blankets 

Horsemen  know  the  5A  Storm  King.  It  has 
been  their  favorite  over  thirty  years.  Gener¬ 
ous  in  size,  comfort  and  wear. 

WILLIAM  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$10,000.00 


As  low  as 


BACKS  THIS  SAW 

Greatest  Value 

Money  Can  Buy 

Two  numbers.  Our  No.  0-1 
Portable  Wood  Saw,  with 
capacity  to  22  inchest,  is  the 
lowest  priced  power  saw 
frame  made.  While  our  No.  4, 
which  takes  all  sizes,  offers 
more  value  per  dollar  than  you 
ever  expected.  Guaranteed 
one  year.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  for 
catalog: ;  also  wood-workinjj 
machinery  catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
No.  5  Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Save  25%  on  Roofing 


CENTURY  Robber  Hoofing  is  sold  direct 
from  factory  to  you.  Best  and  cheapest  in  Amer- 
Long  guarantee.  We  pay  freight.  Send  for 
POPP  samples,  catalog  and  bargain  prices 
'  Write  today.  * 

CENTURY  MFC. CO. 3Q3  Katherine  Bldg.  E. St. Louis. III. 


Color  Your  Butter 

“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  Th; 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read ! 

Before  churning  add  one-lialf  teaspooi 
ful  to  each  gallon  of  cream  and  oi 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golde 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  price! 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothin 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  c 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  onl, 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Pure! 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  au 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  year 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  colo 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt 


Get  More  Milk 
from  Your  Cows  / 


Write  for  Free  Book  on 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 


The  greatest  fault  in  most  dairy  rations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  authorities,  is  lack  of  bulk.  Bulky  feeds 
mixed  with  concentrates  promote  digestion. 

They  also  distend  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract  ^ 
and  aid  in  keeping  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

Bulk  is  obtained  in  its  most  palatable  and  healthful 
form  in  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  This  wonderful  dairy  feed  is  laxative,  easily  digested  and  rich  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  It  brings  better  health  conditions,  increases  milk  yields  and  adds  to  profits.  You  use  with 
corn  silage  or  to  replace  it.  Free  book  sent  on  request.  Address  Dept.  E.  Low  prices  now  in  effect. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


«**■ 


Live  Stock  News 

E.  C.  Stone  of  Peoria.  Ill.,  has  recently 
bought  32  choice  Ayrshire  cattle,  all  in 
milk  or  soon  to  freshen. 

The  second  annual  sale  of  the  Vermont 
Ayrshire  Club  was  held  October  27  at 
Burlington.  The  catalogue  listed  56  bead 
of  registered  cattle.  The  prices  obtained 
were  low,  considering  the  quality  and 
breeding.  One  of  the  highest  prices  was 
$410.  for  a  seven-year-old  cow  consigned 
by  F.  E.  Gammell.  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
This  was  “Spicy  Glen  Kilbowie,”  51181, 
A.  R.  26S6.  About  150  breeders  and 
owners  of  Ayrshire  cattle  were  present. 
The  sale  was  in  charge  of  C.  W.  Wilson 
with  Mr.  Backus  as  auctioneer. 


Some  Guernsey  Records 

Following  is  a  list  of  Guernsey  cows 
that  are  leaders  in  butter-fat  production 
for  various  ages.  The  list  is  corrected 
to  October  1.  1021 : 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Days 

Ago  Name 

of 

of 

in 

('lass  of  Cow 

9  years  —  Yek sa ’s 
Tops  of  Gold’s 

Milk 

B.  Fat 

Calf 

Fannie,  22362.  . 
10  vears — Beauty 

19.794.9 

981.31 

119 

Eagle.  18117... 

1 1  years  —  Mu  rne 

16.144.0 

846.31 

148 

Cowan,  19597.. 
12  years  —  Royal- 
i  n  e  ’  s  Dora, 

17,383.5 

791.76 

79 

17375 . 

13  rears — Hazel's 
dementi  n  e, 

717.31 

119 

19245 . 

14  years  —  My 
Lady  Baltimore, 

12.948.S 

• 

612.72 

255 

2d.  21165 . 

15  years  —  Day- 

15.424.4 

713.21 

251 

light  Miss.  12572 
16  years  —  Maud 
of  Shady  Lawn. 

11.779.3 

546.00 

29 

29209 . 

17  years — Beauty 
of  Shady  Lawn. 

8,823.2 

395.14 

101 

16272 . 

9,370.5 

45S.43 

39 

Mary  R.  of  Fond  du  Lac  83673, 

A.  R.  9974 

Mary  TL  of  Fond  du  Lae  83673,  a 
Guernsey  cow  bred  and  owned  by  B.  F. 
Sheridan.  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis„  has  recently 
completed  an  Advanced  Register  record 
of  10.7S0.S0  pounds  of  milk  and  635.65 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  two-year-old 
division  of  the  double  letter  classes  and 
has  qualified  for  sixth  place  iu  Class  GG. 
Mary  Queen  Rose  42279,  the  dam  of 
Mary  R.  of  Fond  du  Lac  83673,  was 
an  exceptional  producer,  making  556.89 
pounds  of  butter  fat  at  the  age  of 
three  under  ordinary  farm  conditions,  in 
stanchions,  milked  twice  daily,  and  was 
never  fed  more  than  seven  pounds  of 
grain  a  day. 


The  first  year’s  work  by  the  Guernseys  ! 
at  Wawa  Dairy  Farm,  under  the  ideal 
conditions  of  this  barn,  shows  several 
Guernseys  have  produced  around  60 
pounds  of  milk  per  day,  including: 

1  Day’s 
Milking 

Auricula’s  Crystal  of  Wawa _ 64.5  lbs. 

Main  Stay’s  Daisy  of  Wawa...  57.8  lbs. 
Dan  Patch’s  Quince  Blossom  of 


Wawa  .  55.0  lbs. 

Milkyway’s  Peony  Fleur  du  Jar- 

din  of  Wawa .  53.0  lbs. 


Records  SjO  far  completed  include : 

Milk  Fat 

Main  Stay’s  Daisy  of 

Wawa.  5  yrs.  3  mos.  12,719.4  625.49 
Duke’s  Belle  of  Maple 

Lane.  13  yrs.  5  mos. .  16,538.0  712.36 
Fair  Anna  Belle  of 

Wawa.  10  yrs.  2  mos.  13,59S.2  601.37 
Free  si  a  Delmar  of 

Wawa,  9  yrs.  2  mos. .  12,957.6  650.57 

Such  records  fully  justify  Mr.  Wood’s 
faith  in  erecting  a  model  test  barn  at  a 
time  when  most  men  were  cutting  down 
or  stopping  such  work  entirely.  It  means 
great  advancement  for  Wawa  Dairy 
Farms.  But  consider  the  added  value 
such  records  will  give  to  bulls  and  other 
stock  sold  from  the  herd. 


Rockland  County.  N.  Y.  farmers  are 
fairly  prosperous.  Dairying  is  carried  on 
in  general.  Milk  at  wholesale  is  11c  for 
A  grade,  9c  for  B  grade,  delivered.  Milk 
dealers  are  charging  18c  for  A  grade  and 
16c  for  B  grade.  Rockland  County  po¬ 
tatoes  are  scarce,  and  sell  for  $6  per  bbl. 
Apples  a  very  poor  crop ;  in  fact,  the 
poorest  in  20  years,  and  sell  readily  for 
$6  to  .$7  per  bbl.  Cabbage  is  fairly 
plentiful,  and  brings  10c  per  head.  A 
number  of  truck  gardeners  and  small  fruit 
growers  have  been  sendiug  their  produce 
by  motor  to  New  York  market,  and  have 
been  fairly  prosperous.  Business  outlook 
is  rather  gloomy.  Cheap  milk  up  State 
is  liable  to  upset  prices  at  any  time,  as 
contracts  between  dealer  and  dairymen 
are  rather  loose  and  not  lived  up  to.  In 
a  good  many  cases  there  is  no  contract, 
only  a  verbal  agreement  is  made. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  j.  w. 


Potatoes,  $1  to  $1.25  per  bu. ;  cabbage, 
$20  to  $25.  Eggs,  white.  65c.  Pumpkins, 
$5  per  ton.  Hay,  loose.  $16.  Wages,  25 
to  35c  per  hour.  Mill  feeds,  bran,  $22. 
Corumeal,  $1.60  per  100  lbs.  Potatoes  a 
light  crop  on  the  flats ;  on  the  hills,  good. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  J.  T. 


with  this  wonderful 
new  Libbey  Automatic 
?  Water  Bowl.  Animal 

moves  lever,  opening 
water  valve,  when  it  starts 
to  drink.  Lever  swings  back, 
closing  valve,  when  animal 
stops  drinking. 

15%  More  Milk 

f  Milk  is  87%  water,  and  cows 
/  cannot  give  their  greatest  yield 
unless  they  have  plenty  of  water 

_ .  constantly  within  reach.  Farmera 

"  - — '  who  use  Libbey  Bowls  report  an 

Increase  of  15%  to  20%,  which  soon  pays  for  the  bowls. 

Libbey  Automat ic  Water  Bowls 

are  the  most  sanitary  and  successful  ever  invented.  Each 
bowl  controls  its  own  water  supply,  operated  entirely  by 
cow,  and  may  be  put  at  different  heights,  or  in  any  stall 
or  pen.  No  float  tank  required.  Cannot  overflow;  can¬ 
not  get  out  of  order.  Almost  no  water  left  in  bowl  to 
become  stagnant.  They  save  labor  and  feed  and  increase 
milk.  Prevent  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  as  each 
cow  has  her  own  bowl  and  no  water  can  pass  from  one 
to  another,  as  with  old-style  bowls.  Very  simple  and 
easy  to  install.  Write  for  circular  and  prices,  also  FREE 
DAILY  MILK  AND  FEED  RECORD. 

If  interested  in  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc.,  ask 
for  free  General  Catalog. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 
280  Marion  Street  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Roofing 

at  Factory 
^  Prices 

_ 

"Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  _ _  r  -  ■ 


Edwards  "Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

>st  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’ 
profit--  Ask  for  Book 
No.  173 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready  Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THS  TOWARDS  MFC.  CO., 

1223-1173  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


DOLD’S  TANKAGE  INCREASES  PROFITS 
'FIGURES  TALK!  /  ’ 


r\OLD-QUALITY  Digester  Tankage  is  a 
L-'  superior  hog  flesh  and  bone  builder. 
In  a  ninety-day  demonstration  at  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Wichita-Kansas : 

Fifteen  hogs,  fed  tankage,  corn  and  shorts,  each 
gained  an  average  of  142.6  pounds;  sold  at  a 

Profit  of  $  1 .36  a  hundred  weight. 

ifteen  hogs,  fed  only  corn  and  alfalfa,  each  gain* 
ed  an  average  of  120.7  pounds,  but  sold  at* 
profit  of  only  3 1  cents  a  hundred  weight. 

Dold’s  Digester  Tankage  contains  609o  protein. 
Dold's  Digester  Meat  Meal  Tankage  46£/c  protein  Mi# 
with  grain  or  feed  separately  in  hoppers  or  slops. 

Feed  hogs  Tankage  for  “more”  hog  and  biggej> 
profits. 

Write  for  free  booklet 
Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co. 

Pjf  Bufclo.N.Y. 

Dept.  R.  N. 

Alto  Poultry  Fe«<J*.  Me*!  Scrap*.  Solu. 
ble  Blood,  Poultry  Bone  —  all  grade* ; 

Charcoal.  Oyrter  Sheila,  Mineral  Stone 
Grit*,  Pure  Bone  Fertilizer. 


LCTMBRt 

'JACK 


DOMEX 

Log  Saw  . 

Cheapest  and  Besf ! 

Only  outfit  with  adjustable  stroke,  18  In. 
to  24  In.  Multiple  Disc  Clutch  allows  en¬ 
gine  to  run  free.  Counterbalanced  crank. 
Cuts  any  size  log.  Does  work  of  ten  men. 
Pays  for  itself.  Also  furnished  complete 
with  engine  if  wanted.  FREE  bookie* 
explains  many  exclusive  features.  Write 
now.  AGENTS  WANTED 

DOMEX  CO.  Dept.  B2  BUFFALO 


f.o.b  Buffalo 
complete.  Ready 
to  put  your  own 
•mall  engine  on. 


MINERALS!, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

83.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisiaction  or  money 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth-Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MILK  TICKETS 

Latest  sanitary  style.  Stop  losses.  Save  time.  Free 
Delivery.  Free  samples.  TRAVERS  BROS  ,  Oept  *.  Gtrdner  Mus 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


There  have  been  many 
requests  for  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  book 
form.  Here  it  is — 234 
pages  of  the  best  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Man's  phil¬ 
osophy,  humor,  pathos 
and  sympathetic  in¬ 
sight  into  every-day 
life.  Well  printed  and 
neatly  bound  in  cloth. 

Price  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

Rural 

New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


< 
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Inoculated  Sulphur 

Its  Value  and  Uses  for  Agricultural  Purposes 

Part  V 


Sulphur  Is  Treated  to  Insure  Good 
Results 

Since  sulphur  itself  will  not  accomplish 
the  results  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  and  since  the  transformation  of 
sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  definite  species  of  bacteria,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  use  of  sulphur  in  itself 
does  not  assure  us  of  the  desired  changes. 
It  is  essential  that  the  sulphur-oxidizing 
bacteria  be  present  in  sufficient  numbers. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  that  the  sul¬ 
phur-oxidizing  bacteria  of  the  right  sort 
are  not  usually  present  and  that  the 
inoculating  of  soil  with  such  bacteria  is 
of  great  practical  value  wherever  sulphur 


is  used  for  the  control  of  potato  scab,  the 
transformation  of  insoluble  into  soluble 
phosphates,  the  reclaiming  of  black  alkali 
soil,  etc.  A  method  has  been  developed 
not  only  for  the  preparation  of  pure  cul¬ 
tures  of  efficient  sulphur-oxidizing  bac¬ 
teria,  but  also  of  inoculating  sulphur 
with  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
the  production  on  a  large  scale  of  inocu¬ 
lated  sulphur  for  the  various  uses  de¬ 
scribed  above.  Inoculated  sulphur  has 
been  employed  in  comparison  with  equal 
quantities  of  uninoculated  sulphur  both 
for  the  production  of  soluble  phosphates 
and  for  the  control  of  potato  scab.  Table 
VIII  show’s  the  value  of  inoculation  in 
the  production  of  soluble  phosphates. 


Table  VIII. 


Influence  of  Aeration  and  Inoculation  of  Available  Phosphoric  Acid. 


Ammonium  Citrate 
Soluble  P203 

A 


Depth 

Increase 

Treatment 

of  Compost 

Average 

Over  Check 

Inches 

mgm. 

mgm. 

Per  Cent 

At  End  of  15  Weeks 

150 . 1 0 

Inoculated  . 

U 

1145.00 

988.90 

633.5 

Uninoculated  . 

707 . 75 

551.65 

353.0 

Inoculated  . 

.  .  .  .  4 

707.50 

611 .40 

391.7 

Uninoculated  . 

.  .  .  .  4 

621.25 

465.15 

298 . 

Inoculated  . 

o 

990.50 

S40.40 

538.37 

Uninoculated  . 

o 

575.00 

418.90 

268.35 

Inoculated  and  stirred* . 

2 

1688 . 13 

1532.03 

981.4 

Uninoculated  and  stirred.... 

o 

710.50 

560.40 

359. 

*  Stirred  thoroughly  every  two  weeks  throughout  period  of  experiment. 

*  Soluble  phosphate  is  detei mined  by  amount  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate. 


IN  CONCLUSION 

1.  Plant  growth  is  impossible  without 
the  element  sulphur,  and  sulphur  is  one 
of  the  so-called  essentials  or  indispensable 
ingredients  necessary  to  grow  any  crop. 

2.  Ground  commercial  sulphur  is  made 
available  or  oxidized  in  the  soil  by  bac¬ 
teria  known  as  sulfofying  bacteria,  and 
without  these  specific  organisms  ordinary 
sulphur  applied  to  the  soil  is  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  value  for  any  purpose. 

3.  These  sulfofying  bacteria  are  seldom 
found  in  any  soil  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
give  the  best  results.  In  many  soils  these 
bacteria  are  lacking. 

4.  In  order  always  to  be  sure  of  good 
results  only  sulphur  which  has  been 
treated  or  inoculated  with  these  specific 
bacteria  should  be  used. 

5.  Sulphur  is  found  in  all  soils  in  vary¬ 
ing  amounts,  at  times  in  insufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  insure  good  crops. 

6.  Although  most  fertilizers  contain 
more  phosphorus  than  any  other  plant 
food,  some  crops  require  more  sulphur 
than  phosphorus.  Legumes,  such  as  clover 
and  Alfalfa,  and  the  cruciferse.  such  as 
cabbage  and  rape,  are  especially  heavy 
consumers  of  sulphur. 

7.  Roils  under  ordinary  cultivation 
methods  lose  more  sulphur  than  phos¬ 
phorus. 

8.  Although  sulphur  is  brought  down 
in  varying  amounts  by  rainfall  and  snow, 
in  most  cases  the  loss  of  drainage  more 
than  offsets  the  supply  from  these  sources. 


House  Sewage  System 

We  want  to  put  in  a  drainage  system 
to  take  care  of  the  following:  1.  Bath 
room,  toilet,  kitchen  sink.  etc.,  in  farm¬ 
house  where  there  are  usually  nine  or  10 
adults.  2.  Wash  water,  etc-.,  from  dairy 
building  where  we  are  bottling  a  high 
grade  of  baby  milk,  use  plenty  of  water 
and  have  steam  boiler.  Bottling  now  250 
or  300  quarts,  but  want  to  plan  for  1.000 
quarts.  3.  Surface  water  drain  from 
barnyard,  which  takes  a  large  amount  of 
water  in  rainy  weather,  and  occasionally 
a  small  surplus  from  barn  mangers.  4. 
Another  surface  drain,  which  has  a  good 
deal  of  water  in  storms.  This  does  not 
now  go  in  with  the  others,  but  we  should 
like  to  have  it  do  so,  as  otherwise  we 
must  dig  a  special  ditch  for  it.  The 
others  are  now  going  into  a  concrete  tank, 
which  I  think  was  made  for  a  burial 
vault,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  casket. 
I  have  had  various  bulletins  on  farm 
drainage,  tile  fields,  double  chamber 
vaults,  etc.,  but  the  difficulty  with  them 
is  that  they  do  not  provide  for  the  large 
amount  of  water  which  we  have,  and  I 
cannot  work  out  a  system  which  will 
allow  the  solid  matter  to  settle  without 
flooding  it  out.  I  do  not  want  to  put  in 
a  tile  field,  as  the  drains  now  run  across 
a  fairly  level  space  to  the  tank,  but  the 
ground  drops  off  30  feet  or  more  soon 
after  leaving  the  tank.  E.  D.  c. 

Connecticut. 

You  have  a  rather  difficult  situation  to 
meet,  the  handling  of  creamery  sewage, 
because  the  curd,  oil  and  sour  milk 
carried  in  suspension  breaks  up  very 
slowly  and  requires  a  much  larger  set¬ 
tling  or  putrefaction  tank  than  does  the 
ordinary  house  sewage.  Because  of  this 
slow  action  a  septic  tank  designed  for 
creamery  use  should  have  a  capacity  of 
at  least  three  days’  sewage.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  cooling  water  and  wash  water 
from  the  test  bottles  carryirg  acid  should 
not  be  allowed  to  discharge  into  the  tank, 
as  the  cold  water  and  acids  will  lessen 
bacterial  action  in  the  tank. 


0.  The  better  the  cultivation  and  the 
larger  the  crop  the  more  sulphur  is  taken 
from  the  soil. 

10.  There  are  immense  acreages  of 
alkaline  soils  which  are  now  non-produc¬ 
tive,  or  nearly  so,  which  could  be  made 
highly  productive  by  reducing  the  alka¬ 
linity  ;  nothing  is  more  practical  or  more 
economical  for  this  purpose  than  sulphur. 

11.  Sulphur  when  properly  applied  to 
the  soil  will  control  and  check  potato 
scab,  sugar  beet  scab,  sweet  potato  scurf, 
eel  worm  and  many  other  enemies  and 
diseases  of  plants  which  now  cause  enor¬ 
mous  losses. 

12.  Sulphur  when  mixed  with  the  soil 
and  phosphate  rock  makes  the  phosphate 
soluble.  This  offers,  therefore,  a  method 
for  making  acid  phosphate  economically 
on  the  farm. 

13.  Sulphur  when  applied  to  the  soil 
liberates  other  plant  foods  often  abundant 
in  the  soil,  but  in  such  form  as  to  be 
inaccessible  or  very  slowly  accessible  to 
the  plant. 

14.  Sulphur  when  properly  applied  will 
kill  or  control  harmful  weeds,  and  when 
used  in  large  amounts  on  roads,  paths, 
tennis  courts,  etc.,  will  keep  them  free  of 
any  plant  growth. 

15.  Sulphur  when  properly  used  in  pas¬ 
tures,  paddocks,  and  animals  runs,  barns 
and  stables,  wil  prevent  the  spreading  of 
harmful  animal  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

J.  G.  LIPMAN. 


It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  provide 
a  separate  drain  for  the  waste  water  from 
the  yards  and  other  surface  water.  Roof 
water  and  other  surface  water  should 
never  be  allowed  to  discharge  into  a  sep¬ 
tic  tank  as  the  great  flow  of  water  dur¬ 
ing  a  rain  dilutes  the  sewage,  breaks  up 
the  scum  and  washes  the  bacterial  growth 
from  the  tank. 

In  regard  to  the  final  disposal  of  the 
sewage  after  passing  the  tank,  it  might 
be  possible  to  lay  your  pipes  somewhat 
crosswise  of  the  slope  in  order  to  secure 
a  line  without  too  great  a  grade,  or  again 
it  might  be  possible  to  discharge  the  sew- 
age  over  a  “trickling”  filter  made  from 
crushed  stone.  While  not  familiar  with 
the  location,  it  is  probable  that  a  sand 
and  gravel  filter  bed  could  be  arranged 
along  the  slope  in  the  form  of  a  terrace 
and  the  pipe  laid  as  first  suggested. 

If  you  do  not  already  have  them,  get 
Bulletin  No.  245,  “The  Disposal  of 
Creamery  Sewage,”  obtainable  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison, 
Wis. ;  Extension  Bulletin  No.  212.  “Rep- 
tic  Tanks  and  Absorption  Rystems.”  from 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 
Ore.,  as  well  as  any  information  that 
Cornell  University  may  have  on  hand. 

R.  n.  s. 


A  Precocious  Pullet 

On  page  1190  is  an  item  about  early 
laying.  I  have  a  Ringle  Comb  Ancona 
pullet  that  laid  her  first  egg  August  4 
at  the  age  of  three  months  and  18  days. 
Rhe  laid  17  eggs  in  August,  and  laid  six 
eggs,  the  first  seven  days  of  Reptember. 
Three  years  ago  I  had  a  pullet  of  the 
same  breed  that  laid  23  eggs  in  the  month 
of  November.  0.  A. 

Susquehanna,  Pa. 


“You  don't  hear  of  these  fools  going 
over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel  any  more, 
do  you?”  “No;  it  is  now’  considered  more 
dramatic  but  just  as  silly  to  get  killed 
trying  to  beat  a  train  over  the  crossing.” 

-Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


"DROP  FORGINGS  TAKE  THE  GUESSWORK  OUT  OF  YOUR  STEELWORK.’ 


WRITE  V&'fc 
US  FOR 
FREE  BOOK, 
-WHAT  IS  A 
DROP  FORGING? 
GIVES  YOU  FACTS 
NOT  ARGUMENTS, 


“If  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king” 

A  Buyer 

( who  is  posted  on  Drop  Forgings) 

May  Smile 

£=  at  the  enthusiastic  lecture  de¬ 
livered  by  the  dealer  in  tools 
and  implements,  and  “stop  the 
whole  show”  by  simply  asking 
—  “Are  all  these  parts  real 


— because  if  every  strain-bearing  part  is 

DROP  FORGED  you  don’t  need  to  sell  so  hard — and  if 
not,  nothing  you  can  say  will  sell  me.” 

From  your  humble  pliers  to  the  crank¬ 
shafts  of  aeroplanes  —  and  all  the  way  between,  from 
wrenches  to  axles,  cams  to  bearings  —  every  mechanical 
burden-bearer  ought  to  be  DROP  FORGED.  Every  great 
engineer,  every  great  inventor,  every  great  manufacturer, 
(and  every  well-posted  dealer  or  salesman)  knows  the  prime 
superiority  of  DROP  FORGINGS  in  every  spot  where 
strength  is  vital.  It  is  a  world-old  truth,  brought  up  to  date 
by  modern  methods,  that  hammered  steel  is  man’s  greatest 
reliance  against  mechanical  breakages. 

The  gigantic  modern  power-hammers 

intensify  and  solidify  the  texture  of  your  hand-wrench  with 
blows  measured  in  scores  of  tons.  No  chance  is  left  for  air- 
bubbles  or  dross-pockets  such  as  cause  castings  to  “blow-up.” 

It  is  hardly  good  economy  for  a  maker 

of  tools  or  the  machinery  you  rely  on  to  save  pennies 
(which  seldom  are  reflected  in  the  retail  price)  against  your 
possible  loss  due  to  sudden  breakage  —  usually  at  just 
the  wrong  time. 

Make  sure — get  your  insurance  by  well- 

informed  buying.  It  is  better  to  prevent  breakage  than 
to  repair  it. 

In  the  meantime,  send  us  your  name  and  get  the  valuable  book, 
“WHAT  IS  A  DROP  FORQ1NQ  ?  (and  why  people  care).”  Free 
on  Request.  No  arguments  in  it — just  facts— the  ones  you  want. 

American  Drop  Forging  Institute 


1172  Hanna  Building, 


CLEVELAND,  O. 


What  About  Your  School 

Library? 

A  professor  at  one  of  our  great  universities 
writes  this  about  the  new  book 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

“I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  sent  you  a  word  about  your  ‘Hope 
Farm  Notes.’  I  have  gone  through  the  book  the  second  time,  aud 
each  time  I  find  a  new  meaning.  I  have,  this  year,  asked  my  students 
to  read  the  book  because  of  its  influence  on  character  and  our  attitude 
to  the  soil.  This  book  should  be  in  every  rural  school  in  our  country, 
and,  I  dare  say,  many  of  out-  city  schools  would  be  benefited  if  the 
students  were  required  to  read  true  stories  from  life,  such  as  you  have 
given  us.  I  am  truly  delighted  with  the  book,  and  I  nuist  tell  you 
that  it  has  helped  me  in  more  than  one  way.” 

The  Rt.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  calls  this  book  “a  life-like  record 
of  a  phase  and  period  of  farming  now  rapidly  passing  away.” 

We  all  want  our  children  to  grow  up  with  memory  and  vision 
of  the  best  that  belonged  to  “the  good  old  times.”  This  book  is  to 
become  a  classic  which  all  who  love  the  best  in  country  life  should  read. 

Is  it  in  your  school  library? 

Why  not  make  yourself  responsible  for  putting  it  there?  That 
is  one  way  in  which  you  can  help  the  district. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send 
me.  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 


Name. 
Town . 


State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . . 
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Market  News  and  P 


rices 


Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

SHIPMENTS  SLOWING  DOWN  —  SOUTHERN 
TRUCKERS  CONFIDENT  —  BOX  APPLES 
ACTIVE— CABBAGE  PRICE  JUMPS— 
MEATS  AND  POULTRY  IN  LIB¬ 
ERAL  SUPPLY 

The  fact  of  abort  crops  was  concealed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  shipping  season  because  of 
early  maturity  and  active  demand,  which  lead 
to  rapid  shipments,  but  during  the  second  week 
the  November  shipments  of  leading  fruits  and 
vegetables  fell  off  to  one-lialf  compared  with  a 
year  ago.  Only  the  less  important  vegetables 
like  cauliflowers,  tomatoes  and  lettuce  show  a 
comparative  increase. 

Southern  growers,  depending  on  the  shortage 
of  the  main  Northern  truck  crops,  are  going 
heavily  into  cultivation  of  early  onions,  cabbage 
and  potatoes,  especially  in  Texas  and  California. 
The  tornado  which  swept  across  Florida  has 
given  a  setback  to  the  earliest  plantings  in  that 
State,  but  there  is  time  for  replanting.  Lower 
prices  and  reduced  freights  on  fertilizers  will 
stimulate  the  trucking  industry  as  well,  also 
the  lower  freights  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Western  boxed  apples  have  been  coming  twice 
as  actively  os  Eastern  apples  the  past  month, 
besides  hundreds  of  carloads  from  Canada. 
British  Columbia  may  ship  more  apples  than  any 
Western  State,  except  Washington.  The  two 
States  (New  York  and  Washington)  have 
shipped  about  one-half  of  the  season’s  earlot 
supply  of  apples  thus  far  this  season.  Adding 
Michigan,  California  and  Idaho,  the  five  Stales 
have  shipped  about  three-fourths  of  the  total 
apple  movement,  which  is  now  slowing  down. 
Shipments  of  barreled  apples  to  the  middle  of 
November  were  just  about  one-half  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  last  season. 

CABBAGE  UI* 

The  jump  of  $10  to  $13  per  ton  in  cabbage  the 
middle  of  the  month  is  a  reflection  of  the  light 
supply  available.  Most  of  the  long-keeping 
stock  has  gone,  until  storage  shipments  are  at 
only  about  one-lifth  the  rate  a  year  ago.  Onions 
show  signs  of  a  like  condition,  and  potatoes, 
too,  in  a  milder  way.  Fortunately  for  con 
Burners,  a  good  many  have  put  away  their  Win¬ 
ter  supply. 

PLENTY  OF  POULTRY  AND  MEATS 

Poultry  is  in  larger  supply  than  last,  season 
and  is  expected  to  sell  lower  than  in  recent 
Thanksgiving  markets  in  sympathy  with  the 
lower  prices  of  meat  and  the  large  supplies 
available.  Holdings  of  dressed  poultry  early  in 
the  month  were  less  by  about  one-seventh  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago.  Eggs  in  storage  are  also 
one-seventh  in  greater  supply,  but  are  being 
taken  out  fast. 

The  features  of  the  dressed  meat  market  the 
past  month  or  so  were  the  lighter  supplies  of 
beef  and  mutton,  with  increases  in  supplies  of 
pork  and  veal,  and  prices  have  ranged  mainly 
according  to  volume  of  stocks  offered.  The  gen¬ 
eral  market  tone  was  dull,  with  no  great  changes 
in  prices.  The  trend  of  meat  and  live  stock  lias 
been  downward  throughout  the  Fall.  Prices  are 
one-half  to  three-fourths  those  of  a  year  ago. 

TEED  PRICES  STEADY 

Stock  feeds  show  little  change.  Choice  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  brings  $25  to  $30  per  ton  in  the  East; 
$15  to  $25  in  the  West  and  South.  Cottonseed 
meal  sells  from  $35  to  $45,  and  gluten  feed  $20 
to_  $32.  Bran  ranges  $22  to  $20  in  the  East. 
Western  feeders  are  buying  considerable  Cali¬ 
fornia  Alfalfa,  shipped  by  the  Canal  Route. 
The  prices  in  Eastern  cities  range  around  $30 
per  ton.  G.  B.  F. 


ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb..  10  to  15c;  fore¬ 
quarters.  lb.,  $  to  10c;  hindquarters,  14  to  10c; 
dressed  hogs,  light,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  heavy,  8  to 
10c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  yearling 
lambs,  lb..  14  to  ICe,  mutton,  lb.,  8  "to  10c; 
veal,  lb.,  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Turkeys,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  ducks, 
lh.,  25  to  27c;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  fowls,  lb.. 
25  to  38c;  Springers,  25  to  28e;  eggs,  70  to  80c; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  50c. 

Apples,  bbl. — Spys,  Kings.  Greenings,  $7  to 
$8;  Baldwins,  $5  to  $6;  apples,  per  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.75. 

Beets,  bn.,  75  to  90e;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$1.75  to  $3;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75c-  to  $1.25: 
per  ton.  $28  to  $30;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  per 
ton.  $23  to  $25;  celery,  doz.  bunehes,  00  to  75o; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  1%  to  2c;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads.  30  to  45e:  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30 
to  80c ;  onions,  dry,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.75;  green, 
doz.  bunches,  20c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.20: 
pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  radishes,  doz. 
bunehes.  18  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25: 
turnips.  bin,  75  to  85c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches.  45  to  50c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches. 
40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  medium, 
$3.50;  red  marrow,  $6;  white  marrow,  $4;  red 
kidney,  $6;  white  kidney,  $7;  pea,  $3.50;  yellow 
eye,  $5;  Imperials,  $5. 

Hides. — Steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  4c;  No.  2,  3c;  cows 
and  heifers.  No.  1.  4c;  No.  2.  2c;  bulls  and 
stags.  3c;  horseliides.  each,  $1.50  to  $2;  lambs, 
each,  50  to  60c;  calf.  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2,  10c: 
wool,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  unwashed,  medium,  15 
to  38c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  corn,  shelled,  bu.. 
08  to  70c:  oats,  bu.,  44  to  40c;  rve,  bu.,  80  to 
85c;  Timothy  hay,  new,  $25  to  $27;  straw,  ton. 
$14  to  $18. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Hens.  27  to  28c;  Spring  chickens,  20  to  28c: 
roosters,  14  to  15c;  ducks,  25  to  27c;  geese,  22 
to  23c;  turkeys,  50  to  55c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Hens,  37  to  38c:  roosters,  22  to  24c;  broilers, 
35  to  40c;  ducks,  38  to  42c;  turkeys,  00  to  05c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  $3  to  $8;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
era u berries,  bbl.,  $10  to  $20. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes.  150  lbs.,  $3  to  $3.50;  sweet  potatoes, 
bbl.,  $3  to  $3.50;  cabbage,  ton,  $52  to  $55;  let¬ 
tuce,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  squash,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  carrots,  bu.,  $1.20 
to  $1.50;  onions.  100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $0. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — No.  1.  Timothy,  $21  to  $21.00;  No.  2, 
$18.50  to  $19:  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $22.  Straw — 
Rye.  $14  to  $15;  oat  and  wheat,  $12  to  $13.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 
$4  to  $G:  Spy, 


Baldwin,  bbl.. 
Intosb,  $5  to  $8; 

Pea,  100  lbs., 
to  $8.50;  yellow 


Mc- 


bu. 


$7 


to 


36 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Produce  prices  are  fairly  firm,  though  butter 
and  eggs  have  not  held  their  own,  and  potatoea 
are  not  strong.  Onions  are  up  again,  being 
fairly  prohibitory  now. 

BUTTER— CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  40  to  49c;  dairy,  38 
to  44c;  crocks,  85  to  38c;  common,  27  to"  30c. 
Cheese,  quiet;  flats,  22  to  23c:  daisies,  23  to 
24e;  longhorns.  24  to  25c:  limburger,  25  to  26c; 
block  Swiss,  20  to  34c.  Eggs,  steady;  hennery, 
75  to  88c;  State  and  Western  candled,  55  to 
7oc;  storage,  36  to  46e. 

POULTRY 

Dressed  poultry,  dull  and  easy:  turkev,  48  fo 
55c;  fowl,  26  to  35c:  chickens,  25  to  32c;  old 
roosters.  22  to  23c:  ducks,  30  to  37c:  geese,  31 
to  33c.  Live  poultry,  unsettled  bv  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts;  turkeys,  30  to  38c;  fowl,'  10  to"  20c: 
chickens,  10  to  20e;  old  roosters,  10  to  17c; 
ducks,  21  to  26c:  geese,  22  to  24e. 

APPLES— POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet  and  lower;  No.  1.  bu..  $2.75  to 
$3;  No.  2,  $1.50  to  $2:  windfalls,  75c  to  $1. 
Potatoes,  steady;  good  to  choice, 

$1.25:  seconds.  75  to  80c:  sweets, 
to  $3. 

PEARS— QUINCES 
Pears,  scarce;  Kieffer.  bu.,  $1 


bu., 

bbl., 


$1  to 
$2.80 


to  $1.75. 


Quinces,  scarce;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50. 
GRAPES— MELONS— CRANBERRIES 
Grapes,  steady:  California  varieties,  box.  $2 
$2.2.j.  Melons,  steady:  California  Casabas, 


to 


Local 

JOHNSON 


Up-State 


Prices 

PUBLIC 


CITY— ENDICOTT 
MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb..  20e; 
kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c;  porterhouse  steak, 
It).,  24e;  neck  cuts,  lb.,  8e;  round  steak,  lb.. 
20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  mutton,  lb..  10 
to  25c;  roasting  pigs,  lb.,  25c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c; 
salt  pork,  lb.,  20c;  pork  loin.  lb..  28  to  32c; 
sliced  ham,  lb.,  30  to  35e;  brisket  bacon,  lb.. 
22c:  Dold  bacon,  lb.,  30c;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30e; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  veai 
loaf,  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  lire,  lb.,  30c;  eels,  live, 
lb.,  25c:  dressed,  lb.,  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  30e;  fowls,  lb., 
30c:  old  roosters,  lb.,  25c;  turkeys,  lb.,  45c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Chickens,  lb.,  35c:  fowls, 
lb..  85c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50  to  55c;  geese  and 
ducks.  Ib.,  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra,  75c;  brown.  75e;  mixed, 
70  to  75c.  Milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt.,  5e: 
skim-milk,  qt.,  5e:  cream,  pint,  40c;  creamery 
lint  ter,  fancy  prints,  lb.,  52c;  best  dairy.  II)., 
52e;  cheese,  whole  milk  cream,  lb.,  32c;  skim. 
17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c;  pimento  cheese, 
lb.,  15c. 

Popcorn,  on  cob,  lb.,  5c;  shelled,  lb..  8c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  4c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2; 
bread.  17-oz.  loaf,  5c;  vinegar,  gal.,  45c;  but¬ 
ternuts,  bu.,  $2.50;  walnuts,  qt.,  20e:  honey, 
clover,  card,  lb,,  23e;  extracted,  lb.,  18e. 

Pears,  bu.,  $3;  dried  apples,  lb.,  12J4<-‘;  cit¬ 
rons,  each.  10  to  15c;  pie  apples,  qt.,  8c;  best 
apples,  peck,  75c;  plums,  peek,  75c. 

Beans,  dry,  1!)..  6  to  10c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25: 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2e;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  per 
bu..  $1.30;  cauliflower,  best,  lb.,  6c;  celery, 
bunch.  10c:  eggplant,  best,  15c:  medium,  lOe; 
kale,  80c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  5c;  Boston,  8c; 
onions,  green,  bunch,  5c;  dry.  lb.,  6c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.30;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  20c;  rhubarb, 
5c:  radishes,  white,  bunch,  5c;  sauerkraut, 
15c;  spinach,  peck,  20c;  squash,  Hubbard, 


box,  $1.75  to  $2.  Cranberries,  higher:  Cape 
Cod,  bbl.,  $18  to  $20. 

BEANS— ONIONS 

Beans,  steady:  kidney,  cwt..  $8.50  to  $10; 
marrow,  $7  to  $8;  pea  and  medium.  $5.35  to  $0. 
Onions,  firm;  homegrown,  yellow,  bu.,  $3  to  $4; 
State  and  Western,  cwt..  $3  to  $6;  Spanish, 
small  crate,  $1.90  to  $2.10. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady.  Beaus,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $2  to  $2.50;  beets,  doz.  bunches,  35  to 
40c;  do.,  bn.,  50  to  90c;  artichokes,  box,  $5.25 
to  $0;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  30c;  cabbage. 
1(H)  heads.  $3  to  $7:  carrots,  Ini..  75c  to  $1.40: 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2:  celery,  bunch,  25 
to  75c;  endive,  lb..  35  to  45c:  lettuce,  2 -doz. 
box,  50 e  to  $1;  cucumbers,  hothouse,  box,  $3.50 
to  $4.50;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches.  35  to  40c;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  peppers,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  squash, 
Hubbard,  cwt..  $1.50  to  $2:  radishes,  doz. 
bunehes,  20  to  25c:  tomatoes.  Florida,  crate,  $G 
to  $6.50;  turnips,  white  and  yellow,  50  to  75c. 

SWEETS 

_ Holier,  dull;  white  comb,  18  to  26c;  dark, 
15  to  !7e.  Maple  products,  inactive;  sugar,  lb., 
18  to  26c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.20  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $18  to  $20; 
clover  mixed.  $17.50  to  $19.  Wheat  bran, 
higher;  ton,  earlot.  $18.25;  middlings,  $19.25; 
red  dog,  $34.60:  cottonseed  meal.  $40.50;  oil- 
meal.  $41;  hominy.  $25;  gluten,  $31:  oat  feed, 
$7;  rye  middlings,  $20.50.  .T.  W  C 


$4  to  $6; 
box,  $1.25  to  $2.25. 

BEANS 

$5.20  to  $5.40;  red  kidney, 
eye,  $7.50  to  $8. 

BEEF 

Hindquarters,  16  to  17c;  forequarters,  10 
lie;  sides,  13  to  14c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  47  to  48c;  good  to  choice, 
to  45e;  dairy,  30  to  40e. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  90  to  92c:  gathered,  choice, 
80  to  82c;  common  to  good,  55  to  65c;  storage, 
36  to  40e. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  1,  $29  to  $30:  No.  2.  $27 
to  $28;  No.  3,  $24  to  $25;  clover  mixed,  $25  to 
$27.  Straw— Rye,  $26;  oat,  $18  to  $20. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran.  $25  to  $26;  middlings,  $25  to 
$30:  red  dog,  $39;  mixed  feed,  $23  to  $29;  gluten 
feed,  $35;  cottonseed  meal,  $45  to  $48;  linseed 
meal.  $47;  dried  beet  pulp,  $29. 

ONIONS 

Nearby,  bn.  box,  $2  to  $3;  Connecticut  Valley, 
best,  100  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6;  lower  grades,  $3.75 
to  $4. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler,  100  lbs.,  $1.80  to  $1.85;  Green 
Mountain,  $2  to  $2.10;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $3.75 
to  $4. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  35  to  40c:  fowls.  28  to  38c; 
broilers,  32  to  35c;  ducks,  32  to  35c;  squabs, 
doz.,  $4  to  $7;  turkeys,  best,  55  to  COo;  fair  to 
good,  30  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  26  to  28c;  chickens,  25  to  27c;  roosters, 
18  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to 
$2.75;  celery,  bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $3;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $4  to  $8;  lettuce,  bu.  $1  to  $2.50;  radishes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $4: 
rutabagas.  140  lbs.,  $1.50  to  82;  spinach,  bu..  60 
to  85c;  squash,  ton.  $35  to  $50. 


dition  wholesaled  around  60  to  63  cents  and 
brought  70  to  75  cents  retail.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  stock  was  very  much  in  evidence.  It 
looks  all  right  when  it  is  thawed  to  a  handling 
condition  and  fixed  up  by  experts,  but  it  is  a 
hard-looking  mess  during  the  process  of  fixing 
up.  The  barrels  in  which  it  is  frozen  are  turned 
Upside  down  on  benjhes  or  on  the  floor,  and  the 
staves  knocked  off,  so  that  the  frozen  mess  is 
exposed  to  the  air.  Gradually  it  softens  and 
gets  wet  on  the  outside.  Then  workmen  take 
if  in  hand,  wipe  and  shape  it  until  to  the 
average  buyer  it  looks  not  unlike  fresh-killed 
poultry.  Where  considerable  of  the  work  is 
being  done  the  thawing  is  likely  to  get  ahead 
of  the  workmen,  so  that  it  lies  in  pools  of 
dirty  water,  and  certainly  does  not  look  fit  to 
eat.  No  doubt  the  health  authorities  have  some 
supervision  over  this  process,  but  to  one  who  is 
looking  on  from  the  outside  much  of  this  sloppv 
stuff  is  more  deserving  of  being  condemned  than 
some  of  the  eurrent  shipments  that  have  kero¬ 
sene  or  some  other  denaturant  poured  over  them 
after  a  very  slight  examination  by  an  inspec¬ 
tor.  The  above  remarks  about  cold  storage 
poultry  do  not  apply  to  that  put  up  bv  large 
concerns  in  boxes  and  graded.  That  poultry  is 
clean  and  properly  shaped  when  packed,  so  that 
it  does  not  have  to  be  wiped  or  man-handled 
before  selling. 


Turkeys,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens,  choice,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  * . 

.Squabs,  doz . 

Spring  guineas,  pair . 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs. 


.60 

.30 

.38 

.25 

.28 

.17 

.25 

4.00 

1.25 


5.00 


Medium  .  5.00 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney'  . . 

White  kidney  . 

Yellow  eye  . 


Apples.  Baldwin. 


FRUITS 
bbl. 


4.75 

7.00 

9.00 

7.00 

5.50 


Greening  .  5.00 


Spy 

Wealthy  . 

Western,  box 

Pears,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl. 
Oranges,  box  . . . 
Grapefruit,  box 

Long  Island,  180 
Jersey,  150  lbs.. 
Maine,  180  lbs.. 
State,  180  lbs.  .  . 
Sweet  potatoes, 


POTATOES 
lbs . 


Im.  basket 
VEGETABLES 


5. 0f> 
5.00 
2.00 
4.00 
16.00 

4.25 

4.50 

5.00 

2.25 

3.50 
3.50 

1.25 


0. 

<S. 

@ 

0 

Co 

Co 

Co 

0 

@ 

0 

m 

0 

0 

<s 

@ 

0 

01 

01 

01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

@ 


.63 

.50 

.43 

.35 

.34 

22 

.35 

11.00 

1.75 


0.7.) 

5.35 

5.30 

8.00 

9.50 

7.50 


0 

0 

0 

0 

® 


7.07) 

9.00 

8.00 

7.50 

3.00 

10.00 

19.00 

8.25 
9.00 

5.25 
2.45 

8.90 

3.90 

2.00 


lb., 

qt., 

bu., 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Best  creamery,  40  to  47%e:  good  to  choice,  35 
to  45e;  packing  stock,  27  to  30c. 

EGGS 

Best  nearby,  78  to  79c;  good  to  choice.  05  to 
gathered,  best,  60  to  02c;  lower  grades,  4o 


)2< 
to  48c 


t"  3c:  Summer  squash,  lb.,  2c:  rutabagas, 
80c ;  vegetable  oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 


Fowls 

chickens 

to  23c. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

best.  25  to  26c;  medium.  18  to  20e; 
20  to  28c;  ducks,  20  to  23c;  geese,  20 


Pork,  heavy,  lb.,  20c; 
lamb.  Spring,  lb.,  18  to 


sausage,  lb.,  18  to  25c; 


Live  Poultry. — Ducks, 
25  to  20c:  chickens,  lb., 


lb.,  20c;  Spring,  lb., 
.  17  to  28c;  capons,  lb.. 
35c;  fowls,  lb.,  17  to  28c;  guinea  liens,  each, 
75c:  geese,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  turkeys,  lb.,  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Ducks,  lb..  40  to  45c; 
chickens,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  40e; 
turkeys.  G5e. 

Butter,  lb.,  60  to  70c;  eggs,  90c  to  $1; 

Italian  cheese,  lb.,  45e. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.*  $2  to  $3.50;  pears,  bu., 
$2:  chestnuts,  bu..  $11  to  $12. 

Beans,  bu.,  $4.50;  beets,  bn.,  $1:  doz.  bunches. 
80c:  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  75e;  red,  doz. 
heads,  $1;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  75c:  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  75c;  cauliflower,  doz.  50c  to  $1.50; 

chives,  bunch.  10c;  endive,  doz.  heads.  35  to 

50c:  garlic,  lb..  15c:  honey,  pt.,  35c;  Hubbard 
squash,  crate.  75c;  kolil-rabi,  doz..  (iOc:  lettuce, 
leaf,  crate,  35  to  75c:  Boston,  doz.  heads,  25 

to  50o:  onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  40o:  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25:  pota¬ 
toes.  bu.,  50c  to  $1.35:  per  peck,  35  to  40o; 
pumpkins,  each.  10  to  15c:  romaine,  doz.  heads, 
30  to  50c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75c;  sage,  bunch,  50c; 
turnips,  bu.,  50c. 

Hay.— No.  1.  ton,  $22;  No.  2,  $20;  No.  3. 
$15  to  $16;  Timothy,  $22.  Straw. — Rye,  ton, 
$13;  wheat,  $11. 


Fowls, 
chickens, 
55  to  5Se ; 


Apples. 

cranberries 


DRESSED  POULTRY 
best,  34  to  35c;  medium.  25  to  30c; 
25  to  34c;  roosters,  19  to  21c;  tirrkevs, 
d licks,  28  to  32c. 

FRUITS 

bbl.,  $4.50  to  $9;  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25; 
bu.,  $3  to  $5. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes.  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.15;  sweet  potatoes, 
%;bu.„  00. •  to  $1:  cabbage,  ton.  $40  to  $45; 
onions.  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  rutabagas,  100  lbs.. 
75e  to  $1;  lettuce,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilav — Timothy,  No.  2.  $20  to  $22;  No.  3,  $18 
to  $19:  -lover  mixed.  $18  to  $20.  Straw — Rve, 
$18  to  $20;  oat  and  wheat,  $12  to  $13.50. 


Pittsburgh 


Best  creamery 
40c;  -rolls,  20  to  28e 

Nearby  select.  64 
storage.  38  to  40c. 


Wholesale 

RUTTER 
49  to  49i,5c: 


Markets 


medium,  35  to 


EGGS 

to  65c;  gathered, 


45  to  55c; 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

NOVEMBER  23,  1921 
MILK 

New  York  prices  for  December  fluid  milk  in 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.37  for  3  per  cent  fat. 
City  retail  prices:  Grade  A.  bottled,  18c;  B. 
bottled,  qt.,  15c;  pt.,  10c;  B,  qt.,  loose,  12c; 
buttermilk,  lie;  certified,  qt..  28c;  pt.,  17c; 
heavy  cream,  %  pt.,  29c;  route  cream,  14  pt., 
19c. 

BUTTER 

Prices  are  2c  lower,  with  c< 
of  under  grades.  Business  in 
owing  to  the  large  supplies  of 
the  firm  view;  of  storage  holt 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades  . 

City  made  . 

Dairy,  best  . . 

Common  to  good . 

Packing  stock  . 

CHEESE 

Market  steady  here,  with 
choice  State.  Wisconsin  market 

Whole  milk,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice . 

Skims  . 

EGGS 

Gathered  eggs  are  in  larger 
ami  lower  grades  selling  slowly 
are  without  price  change,  thou 
slower  except  on  best  marks. 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

Medium  to  good . 

Pullets  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best... 

Medium  to  good . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Medium  to  good . 

Lower  grades  . 

Storage  . 

LIVE-STOCK 

Steers  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs.  . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep.  100  lbs . 

Lambs  . . . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Hothouse  lambs,  each . 

Pork,  80  to  100  lbs.  each.... 

100  to  150  lbs.  each . 

LIVE  POULTRY 
and  geese  in  very  large 
and  ducks  in  good  demand. 

. 25  0 

. 18  0 

.  .20  0 

.15  0 

. 23  0' 

. 26  0 

. 45  <§! 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

The  turkey  market  has  been  disastrous  for 
many  Eastern  shippers.  There  were  three  warm 
davs.  with  rain  or  fog.  so  that  a  large  quantity 
of  tlie  Eastern  dry-packed  stock  arrived  in  bail 
coivBtion.  and  was  either  condemned  by  the 
health  authorities  or  sold  at  30  to  50  per  cent 
less  than  !t  would  otherwise  have  brought.  The 
choice  turkeys  that  did  get  here  in  good  con¬ 
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nects,  bbl . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Carrots,  bid . 

Chicory,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Celery,  standard  crate. . . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bunches... 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  3-pk.  box . 

Hothouse,  lb . 

HAY  AND 
Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1.... 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Shipping  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat . . 
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Fowls 
Chickens 
Fowls,  best 
l-’air  to  good.. 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Turkeys  . 


supply. 

.28 

.23 

.23 

.16 

.26 

.28 
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Preparing  Skunk  Skins 

Mould  you  tell  me  how  to  get  the  oil 
nut  of  skunk  skins?  I  am  trying  to  tan 
the  skins,  and  do  not  know  how  to  re¬ 
move  the  oil.  Ilow  can  I  take  the  odor 
from  the  skins? 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Remove  the  oil  by  warming  the  flesh 
sule  of  the  skins  until  the  tissue  is 
melted,  then  scrape  with  a  dull  knife,  and 
then  work  all  the  powdered  chalk  pos¬ 
sible  into  the  flesh  side.  Wheat  bran  or 
sawdust  may  be  used  instead,  but  are  not 
as  good.  rI  he  Indians  use  common  clay, 
first  burned  and  then  pulverized.  Or 
spread  the  flesh  side  with  lime,  or  ashes, 
or  soft  soap,  or  potash,  or  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  or  almost  any  alkali  that  will 
change  the  oil  fo  a  soapy  substance. 
I  hen  scrape  and  clean  as  before,  but  be 
careful  not  to  use  too  much  or  too  strong 
alkali,  or  allow  it  to  remain  too  long,  or 
it  mav  loosen  the  hair  also.  Neutralize 
the  alkali  that  may  remain  in  the  hide 
by  washing  the  skin  with  a  weak  acid, 
like  buttermilk,  or  sour  milk,  or  a  weak 
vinegar.  Cither  of  these  treatments  will 
remove  the  odor  of  rancid  grease  that  is 
often  present. 

Rut  the  “skunky”  odor  is  a  different 
propos’t’on.  _  Most  of  the  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  tanning  remove  it.  but  some  do 
not.  The  odor  is  confined  to  the  hairs, 
and  may  be  removed,  first,  by  washing  in 
gasoline,  though  if  the  scent  has  been  on 
the  fui-  long  enough  to  become  thoroughly 
dried,  several  washings  may  he  neces¬ 
sary.^  Second,  it  may  be  removed  by 
burvimg  the  skins  for  several  days  in 
good.  rich,,  garden  loam,  and  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  most  effective  method. 
Third,  it  may  be  removed  by  smoking, 
similarly  as  hams  are  smoked.  This  was 
a  favorite  method  among  the  Chippewa 
Indians,  and  they  greatly  preferred  the 
smoke  resulting  from  the  burning  of 
snruce  brush.  Properly  treated,  skunk 
skins,  under  various  other  and  more 
euphonious  names,  make  some  of  the 
choicest  'urs.  c.  o.  ormsbee. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given : 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoffice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform  j 
ireatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues  : 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of'  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  November  7,  1921: 

Week  Total 

BARRED  ROCKS 


.Purdue  University.  Ind . . 

*W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  C  liege,  Ont  .... 

Ljwis  Farms.  HI . 

Jules  P.  Frnncais,  L.  I . 

•  arry  G.  Culver,  LI . 

G  B.  Traadwell.  Mass . . 

Seven  Hills  Farm  N.  Y . 

Edgar  Stoughton  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . . 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm.  Mi  •> . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

A.  Hamburger,  Mo . . 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo . 

Dundas  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J . 

H.  E,  Dennison,  Mich . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 


T.  3.  Enslin.  N.  .1 . 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  J  — 


WHITE  ROCKS 


James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass.. 
William  H.  Bassett,  Conn  — 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass _ 

Applecvest  Farm,  N.  H . 

F.  R.  Pember,  R.  I . 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Baroer.  Mass . 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 


Walter  Bradbury.  England  .. 

C'arence  R.  Hanes,  Mi  h . 

Arthur  H  Shaw,  Mass . 

Frank  P  Mattes  n,  R.  I  . 

Benjamia  F.  Decker,  N.  .1 . 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn... 
\V ood bridge  Orchards,  C  nil.. 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn . 

Merrythought  Farm  Conn... 
Mrs.  Inez  Taylor.  N  Y . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Doming,  Conn . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I .  . 

Win.  M.  Batt,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass . 

Glen  Wright,  Conn . 

John  Z  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E. Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  It.  I . 

The  Orchards,  Mass . . . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Afton  Farm.  Vt . 

Appleerest  Farm,  N.  H . 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr..  Mass . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H. 

Hall  F.i rm .  V t. . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm.  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevetlian,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois.  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips.  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Kirkup  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Kigenrauch  &  DeWinter.  N.  J . 

Rapp’s  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby.  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm.  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn  . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 
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MORE  EGGS 


Do  you  know  that  6eventy-three  per 
cent  of  an  egg  is  water?  Plenty  of 
water  increases  egg  production.  The 
EXTRA  EGGS  you  get  will  soon  pay 
for  one  of  these 

Automatic  Self -Heating 
Poultry  Fountains  aid  Heaters 

Keeps  water  at  RIGHT  temperature 
.,  .  R - — 


in  coldest  weather.  Requires 
LESS  than  a  quart  of  oil  a 
week  Made  of  galvanized 
steel.  Guaranteed.  Will  last 
ears.  Thousands  in  use.  EV- 
.  _  HEN  HOUSE  needs  one. 
warm  weather  use  AUTO¬ 
MATIC 
FOUN- 
T  AIN 
i  t  h  ou 
eater.Wat- 
er  ALWAYS 
clean.  Chicks 
.  can’t  drown. 
"P*-"  Heaterand  2-gal. 
fountainCOMPLETE 
only  JI.75.Weighs 
6  lbs.  Also  made  in 
3  and  4-gal.  sizes. 


and  Testimonials!  R  AGENTS  WANTED 

I  C-A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  SARANAC,  MICH 


He  re  At  Last 


S 


EDMONDS’ 

villi  Account  Book 

YSTEM 

With  Instructions  for  the 

POULTRYMAN 

Whether  Flock  Number*  50  or  50,000 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 
A  Complete  Set  of  Books  in  One,  Which  Any 
Member  of  the  Family  Can  Keep 

Will  Show  actual  net  Labor-Income.  Re¬ 
ceipts  diatributed  from  seven  sources  of 
Income;  Disbursements  distributed  to  nine 
columns  of  Expense  and  Purchases;  Egg 
Production  distributed  to  four  columns. 
Stock  shown  at  a  glance,  does  away  with  all 
guess  work.  All  monthly  totals  transferred 
to  SUMMARY  SHEET.  Totals  of  SUM¬ 
MARY  SHEET  at  end  of  year  transferred 
to  INCOME,  PROFIT  AND  LOSS,  and 
BALANCE  SHEET  ACCOUNTS. 

RESULTS-NET  INCOME  and  NET  WORTH. 

Devised  by 

D.  J.  EDMONDS,  Certified  Public  Accountant 
Box  382  R,  DARIEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
Prepaid  to  any  addrtn.  U.  S.,  $1.00;  Canada,  $1.25. 


.  To  produce  vapor 
'  bath  sprouts  with 
their  diastase,  vege- 
table  milk  and  crape 
..  „  ,  sugar  that  bring 

the  eggs;  to  chancre  1  bu.  of  grain  into 
3  bo.  of*  the  best  of  egg-producing 
..  .  green  feed;  to  make  your  dry  lots  prof¬ 

itable  Id  Bummer  and  to  get  eggs  all  winter;  get  a 

Close-To-Mn&  SPROUTER 

Pays  a  dividend  every  month  in  the  year.  We  are 
the  originators  of  the  grain  sprouter  and  the  largest 
manufacturers,  and  we  make  all  kinds  and  sizes  from 
a  few  hen9  to  1,000.  Send  for  FREE  circular  on 
Sprouted  Oats  and  Eggs.  Address 

SLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO. 

7°  Front  Street  Colfax,  Iowa 


MODEL  Bone  Cutter 


T  u  rkeys 

F.  B.  WILDE 


White  HoliandTurkeys  ehoi^  ^,as  by 


*13. 


’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

10%  Reduction  from  Prices  in  1921  Booklet 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 

SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

First  Class  Second* Hand 
Egg  Cases,  Butter  Tubs, 
Baskets  and  other  fruit  and 
vegetable  packages.  All  our 
containers  are  in  a9  good  as 
new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use. 

Let  us  quote  you — That's  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier* 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  mJdII 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days’ Free  Trial* 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 

F. W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mass.  I 

PLANS  for  pooltby  houses; 

^AU  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
I  and  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY IOURNAL  Dept. 50' Indianapolis, Ind. 

R.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

BEST  S.  C.  RED  P EN,  Storr.  Contest  1916,  1918,1820 
BEST  INDIVIDUAL  RED  In  Contest  1916-18*20-21 

Best  individual,  best  pen,  and  best  consecutive 
yearly  production  recordsever  made  by  anybreeder 
of  R.I.  Reds  at  Storrseontests.  Average  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  yearsin  contest, 182  eggs  per  bird.  Allbirds 
bred  and  owned  by  ns.  Pedigreed  cockerels,  eggs, 
chicks.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS.  R.  D.  2.  Groton,  Mass. 


Fine  young  Bourbon  Red 
Toms,  *9.  One  Year¬ 
ling.  *13. 

YVay land,  Michigan 


20th.  Hens.$10;  toms, 

K.  Hinshelwood,  Knglishtown,  N.  J, 


PARKS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  egg9  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  148-148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  1  14  days.  Special 
Prices  March,  April  &  May  hatch 
youngsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free. 
General  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  BOX  Y  ALTOONA.  PA. 


For  Sale — 60  Early  Hatch  Barred  Rock  PULLETS 

82.50  each.  Good  out  s.  75  April  hatch  Bl  own  Leghorn 
Pullet*.  $2.50  each.  Ready  to  lay.  60  Barred  Hock 
yearlings,  $2.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

For  Sal  i— Buff  Leghorn  PULLETS 

now  laying,  three  dollars  each.  Yearling  liens 
now  laying,  two  dollars  each.  Unrelated  cocker¬ 
el*  reasonable.  Mrs.  ADAMS  HEATH.  Dover  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 

backed,  good  RED  cockerels.  Shipped  on  approval. 
$5  each.  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  D..  Gettysburo.  Pa. 


w 


hlte  Wyandottcs,  Regal-Doreas  Strain.  A  No.  1  Clc’s 
and  Ileus,  $3  each.  Sat.  Guar.  8.  HILL,  Imeca  Falla,  H.1 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  DRAKES 

Mammoth  Pekin,  Giant  Rouen  and  Indian  Runner 
Ducks  (White  and  Fawn  and  White.) 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  PhoenixviHe,  Pa. 

PURE  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Vigorous,  Prolific,  Profitable. 

LARRY  CULLEN  .  New  Albany,  Pa. 


50 


Barred  Bock  Pullets;  April  hatch:  fine  birds. 
$2.60  each.  -  G.  C.  MILLER,  UXFOHD,  N.  J. 


w 


hlte  Wyandotte***  Barron  Strain.  Pullets,  $2  and 
$2.50;  Cockerels.  $3.  Of.Al'DE  L.  DHiPElt.  "  rotnlnf.  1>* 


Narragansett  Turkeys  B.  h. 


JACKSON. (  ope Vincent,  N.Y. 


BlackTurkeys  and  Bronze  Wild  Mallard  Ducks  and 

Pearl  Guineas.  A  few  Giant  ToulouseGeese.  Pricesright. 

ROCK  CLIFF  FARM  Brogueville,  Fa. 

SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  and  chickIns 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens,  *135  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

H.  A.  SOUDKR  .  Sellersville,  Pa. 


P 


AROEE’S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


l\II  AVO  America’s  Standard 
19 19 1, AN  Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS,  ISLIP.N.Y. 


Fancy  Mammoth  PekinDucks 

ners.  Stock  for  sale.  E.  H.  ANDERSON,  MooreiTille,  Indiana 

Cm*  DvAAile  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas, 
rillv  DiUvIlo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Telford,  Pe. 

WILL  SELL 

300  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

ready  to  lay,  from  Cornell  certified  Breeding 
stock.  Price  reasonable. 

SHANNON  FARMS  -  Eastport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BABY  CHICKS 

that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for  price  list. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Box  B  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Rock  PULLETS 

April  hatched,  farm  raised,  vigorous  atoc-k,  883.50 
each  in  lota  of  ten  or  more.  Fine  cockerels,  unre 
lated,  *5  A.  L.  VREELAND,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

FRANCA1S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  Hocks  records  at  Storrs.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  200  eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels.  Pullets  breed¬ 
ing  pens  for  sale.  Niue  year*’  trapnesting. 

J.  F.  FRANC AIS  Westhampton  Beach.  New  York 


FISHEL  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCKS 

Cockerels  $3.00  $5.00  and  $10.00  each 
Pullets . $3.00  and  $4.00  ” 

Marvin  T.  Forster  Call,  N.  Y. 


Searles’ Trap-Nested  Barred  Rocks 

Cockerels,  pullets,  hens.  Egg  bred,  range  raised.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  1'ostal  brings  catalog. 

ARTHUR  SEARLES  Box  N  Millord,  New  Hampshire 

LIGHT  PnoLorolo  Mollle  W  el  1  I  n  g  to  n  Strain. 

BRAHMA  WUUMIIBI5  America's  best  layers.  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Winners.  *H,  $12  anti  $15.  I..  t».  Ill'CKEL,  Hidden,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— White  Rock  Cockerels.  Also  Mammoth 
White  Pekin  Ducks.  It.  1.0CKI.LY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Choice  White  Rock  Cockerels.  John  G.  Poorman 
200-egg  strain,  $5  each.  N.  I.a  BA1U1E,  Arejlr,  New  York 

Keep  Chickens?  fStiiH/SlSS 

ca’s  30-year-old  Poultry  Paper:  tells  how  to  se* 
lect,  breed,  house  and  feed  SUCCESSFULLY, 
40*84  pages  monthly,  4  mos.  trial  25c;  Yr.  S1.0G 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Box  25  Syracuse.  K  Y. 


Eckhart’s  Barred  Rocks  SwdtowK; 

Selected  Cocks,  Cockerels,  and  Pullets  at  reasonable 
prices.  C.  W.  «fc  II.  J.  ECKHART)  fehohola,  Pa. 

YOli  WILL  IMPROVEthe  Egg  Production 

of  Your  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

by  usingcockerels  fromour  trap-nested  hens.  Prices 
and  records  as  follows:  180-200-eggs,  $4  ;  200-210, 
*5;  210-220,  *6:  220-244,  sired  by  male*  whose  dam* 
records  were  not  less  than  250.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Valley  Egg  Farm,  Little  Valley,  N.Y. 


Wanied— Will  Pay  Cash  for  from  One  fo  Two  Thous¬ 
and  Good  Laying  Hens 


BARRED  ROCK  BREEDING  COCKER  ELS 

Cornell  certified,  bred  from  certified  stock.  Led  all 
Rocks  at  Storrs  last  contest.  Pens  at  Storrs,  Quin¬ 
cy,  111.,  and  Puyallup,  Wash.,  this  year.  Circular. 


KENT  POULTRY  FARM 


Cazenovia,  New  York 


O.  Brown  ami  SCO.  W.  Leghorn  hen.,  pullets  and 
cockerels.  Cir.  free.  VERA  FULTON.  B-96,  Gtllipolis.  Ohio 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  5  for  *20.  Money  re 

turned  if  not  satisfied.  W.  JaLI)a,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


leady-to-Lay  Pullets,  $8  each  ;  cockerels,  $5.  R.  I 
I  Reds.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn* 


B 


uff  Orpington  Cocks,  Cockerels.  Hens  and  Pul 
lets.  -  ODITHIA.  FARM ,  Stanley ,  New  York 


RABBITS 


ANTONY  GRUBER 

Breeder  of  French  Lop-eared  Rabbits 

EASTISLIP  Box  706  Long  Island, N.Y. 

Flemish  Giants,  matured  stock,  ped.  and  reg.,  sold  on 
easy  payment  plan.  H.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  (Somerville,  N.  J. 

Black  Flemish  Gianta 


SC.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pig,  dark  red  cockerels . $5  and  $10 

“  Ready  to  lay  ”  pullets .  3  and  5 

SAND  HILL  FARM 

Huntington  *  long  Island,  New  York 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

“Arlington  Strain."  "Cornell  Certified,”  1*11— $4— *5 
each.  S.C  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  “Cornell  Certified. ’’ 
#2— $8—3-4  each.  C.  GI  I.ICK,  Ithtnebeek.  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  R.  C.  REDS 

Cockerels.  April  hatch.  8th  annual  sale.  Selected, 
free  range,  dark  red,  vigorous  jmrebreds  from  win¬ 
ter  layers  in  Vermont’s  rigorous  climate  *3,  $4, 
$5  each.  C.  E. WILSON, Twintoo  Acres,  St.  Albans,  Vermont 


Rhode  Island  Whites  Comb 

Strong,  vigorous  cockerels,  *7.50  and  *10  each. 
Same  strain  as  pen  competing  in  lltli  International 
Egg  Laying  Contest.  O.  <1.  L.  Lewis,  Faoli,  Fa, 

JFLhode  TslandDFLeds  and 

Double  Comb  from  heavy  laying  strain  (Underhill  Bros 
strain)  dark  red,  April  hatched  cockerels,  at  *6  Each. 

LAKE  M0MBASIIA  FARM.  Southfillltt.  Orange  Co.,  N.Y.'  ERNEST  HUEHN 


Baby  Chicks  of  Superior  Quality 

Barron  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 
Sheppard  S.  C.  MottSed  Anconas 
Superior  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

Three  greatest  egg-producing  varieties  known.  All  on 
free  faint  range.  My  Egg-n-Day  tine  is  America's  heavi¬ 
est  flock-average  layers.  Cse  pedigreed  males  from  dams 
of  283  egg  records.  Booking  older*  now  for  future  ship¬ 
ments  at  414.40  per  100  up.  circulars  free. 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL  -  Box  R,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


RedSa£dRwhite  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Vibert’s  231  to  289-egg  strain  Reds  nod  bved-to-lay 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  *3  to  *10  each. 

SUNNYBR00K  FARM,  A.  H.  FINGAB.Piop.,  Elizaville,  N.Y. 


Improve  "XT our  Strain 

Barron’s  White  Wyandotte  cockerels  from  dams  260-280- 
egg  record.  Sire,  full  brother  of  College  Oueen  (308  eggs) 
85.  VAN  ALEN  FARM  -  Chester,  N.  J. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Strong,  husky,  free-range  birds  from  F.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams’ stock  to  head  your  breeding  pens  this  season. 
Price.  *5  up.  EBERDALE  FARM,  PhoenixviHe.  Pa. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

from  heavy  laying  trapnested stock.  l  arge,  healthy, 
vigorous  birds,  *5.  A.  1.  VREELAND,  Nutley,  H.  J. 


BARRON'S  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

Males  and  females  for  sale,  from  stock  1  imported  direct* 
Records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apulachln.  N.  Y. 


Columbian  Wyandotte*.  Reasonable  prices  Free 
literature.  IUM’11  WOODWAItl),  JIox  20,  Grafton,  Man. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  MALES 

We  have  some  exceptionally  good  males  this 
Fall.  The  breeding  and  tyjie  is  right  for  an 
improvement  in  your  flock. 

BABY  CHICKS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION 
We  are  getting  more  inquiries  for  chicks  than 
ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We  advise 
our  customers  to  place  their  orders  early  with 
the  largest  producers  of  S.  C  W.  Leghorns  in 
tlie  East.  LOKD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  BREEDERS  ON  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
I  BARRON  STRAIN 

300  cocks  and  cockerels  for  eale.  out  of  imported  birds 
grown  on  free  farm  range  ;  buttermilk  fed.  Birds  of 
grand  size  and  great  vigor  from  wonderful  layers.  The 
kind  that  will  improve  your  stock.  Price,  $5  each.  6  for 
$20,  and  10  or  more  $3  each.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  February,  March  and  April  delivery.  1922, 
from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned.  Circulars  free. 
My  book,  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  8olved.’’  $1.  or 
free  with  all  *10  orders.  EIHJAIt  J1U1GGN,  Box  76. 
Pleasant  Volley,  N.  Y. 


Mattituck  White  leghorn  Farms 

Mature  Pullets)  *1^ 

Bred  from  heavy  laying,  trap-nested  stock. 
Barron  strain.  Buttermilk  fed  and  grown  on 
free  range.  Large,  vigorous  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  Address,  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

A  Few  Choice  Certified  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

April  Hatched. 

Stewart  L.  Purdue  Skaneateles.  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ica  offers  a  limited  number  of  pedigreed,  Cornell 
certified,  utility  cockerels.  Free  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Alien  H.  Bulkley.  Prop..  Odessa.  N.Y. 


Horning’s 


Bourbon  Red  Turkey**  Toms,  $12:  Ht»ns, 
$10;  Trios,  $26.  FLGHA  H0RNIN6.  Owrgo,  H.  V, 


JERSEY  GIANT  BREED  BOOK 

Lexter  P.  Upham  tells  how  he  breeds,  feeds  and 
grows  Jersey  Giant  Poultry.  Every  step  from  shell 
to  shell  with  the  man  behind  the  teed  pail.  Price 
one  dollar.  Lexter  P.  Upliain,  Uelmar.  Ji.J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


The  Super-hen— enough 
Baid.  Eggs— young 
arid  old  stock.  Live 
capons.  Free  circular.  D.  P.  UPHAM,  Belinar,  N.  J. 


100 Island  Raised  Bronze  Goldbank  Toms 

Extra  large.  Order  them  now.  Will  ship  when  you  are 
ready.  Island  raised.  FOX  ISLAND  FARM, Cape  Vincent,  N.Y. 


S.  c.  BLACK  MINORCA  Cockerels 

A  rare  opportunity  to  secure  a  cockerel  bred  from  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  first  prize  winners.  Hurry.  Only 
nine  for  sale.  EDWAIiD  A.  BE1SEL,  Shoho\a.  Pe.nxa. 


Thoroughbred  Giant  Bronze  Turkey*.  I.arge  stock. 
Toms,  *15;  Hens,  *10.  THOMAS  COOKE,  Fail  Spnnglielil,  N.Y. 


SOUDER’S 

Pre-War  Prices. 


Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Turkeys,  Guineas,  Bantams, 
Hares,  Dogs.  Free  Catalog. 
EDWIN  A.  S0UDER,  Sellersville.  Pi. 


Exchange  Pen  Barred  Rocks  and  Darks’ 

strain,  for  good  opossum  dog.  h.  HMBRUST,  irmkrutl,  Fe. 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  ask  a 
favor  of  those  readers  whose  subscriptions 
expire  this  month.  In  all  there  are  about 
50.000  of  them.  With  the  new  orders 
coining,  there  will  be  60.000  to  70,000 
names  to  handle.  If  the  renewals  are 
sent  promptly  as  the  blanks  are  received, 
they  will  come  in  daily  and  spread  the 
work  over  the  whole  month.  Then  our 
present  force  can  take  care  of  them  and 
everyone  will  get  the  paper  promptly,  and 
there  will  be  few,  if  any,  errors  to  correct 
or  to  annoy  subscribers.  If  the  renewals 
should  all  come  in  the  last  part  of  the 
month,  extra  help  would  be  necessary  to 
handle  the  names.  Inexperienced  help 
would  make  mistakes,  and  some  delay 
would  follow  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do. 
We  have  our  system  perfected  to  handle 
the  work  efficiently  and  economically,  and 
if  the  renewals  could  be  sent  promptly 
when  the  blanks  are  received  our  me¬ 
chanical  problem  would  be  solved.  For 
your  convenience  we  will  send  you  a 
blank  and  a  return  envelope  by  mail.  A 
prompt  return  of  it  will  be  a  favor  that 
we  will  appreciate.  Those  who  send  a 
subscription  to  friends  as  a  Christmas 
remembrance  need  not  delay  the  renewal. 
We  prepare  a  Christmas  card  promptly, 
but  hold  it  to  mail  at  the  proper  time  for 
Christmas  greeting. 

At  the  State  Fair  Grounds  in  Syracuse 
this  year  I  was  attracted  by  a  lively  dis¬ 
pute  between  an  exhibitor  and  a  sturdy 
farmer.  I  was  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
farmer  say:  “I’ll  bet  you  $10  right  now 
that  you  cannot  get  your  advertisement  in 
The  Rurat,  New-Yorker.”  How  could 
he  know  what  advertisement  you  would 
refuse  to  accept?  I.,  m. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  possible  that  something  had  been 
said  about  the  advertisement  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  Any  subscriber  would 
know  that  the  advertisement  would  not  be 
accepted  if  the  proposition  was  not  sound. 
That  sense  of  the  reader’s  confidence 
is  the  source  of  our  greatest  pride.  It 
does  not  come  gratuitously.  It  ac¬ 
tually  costs  money.  Every  day  we  re¬ 
fuse  advertising  that  does  not  measure 
up  to  our  requirements.  In  a  single  issue 
of  a  farm  paper  last  week  we  counted 
fourteen  advertisements  that  we  had  re¬ 
fused  to  print.  Business  is  dull  now,  and 
some  papers  are  accepting  questionable 
business;  but,  while  an  occasional  farmer 
will  get  stung  on  such  advertisement, 
none  of  them  will  wager  any  money  on 
the  policy  of  the  publishers  of  them.  It 
takes  long  years  of  consistent  record  to 
establish  public  confidence.  There  is  op¬ 
portunity  and  temptation  every  day  to 
destroy  it. 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  Travilla 
Tire  Company,  Maywood.  III.  On  .Tune 
11,  1921,  I  sent  my  check  for  $6.42  for  a 
used  auto  tire,  and  I  gave  them  shipping 
directions.  The  check  was  cashed  June 
17,  1921.  I  have  written  to  this  company 
several  times,  but  received  no  reply.  I 
wrote  the  postmaster  at  Maywood,  and 
he  informed  me  the  coinoau.v  would  at 
once  adjust  this  matter.  That  is  over  a 
month  ago.  In  case  they  send  a  tire  it 
would  not  be  worth  anything,  no  doubt, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  pay  out  more 
money  for  tires  to  take  the  place  of  the 
tire  I  ordered  from  them.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  1^ would  rather  have  the  money  I  sent 
them.  j!  j.  n. 

New  York. 

IVe  have  been  unable  to  get  any  ad¬ 
justment  for  the  subscriber.  The  letters 
to  the  company  have  been  returned  by  the 
Postoffice  Department.  Later,  they  locat¬ 
ed  Mr.  Travilla,  the  manager,  who  prom¬ 
ised  to  take  care  of  the  account  immedi¬ 
ately.  He  neglected  to  do  so.  and  the 
information  is  now  that  he  has  gone  to 
California,  and  it  is  impossible  to  locate 
him.  He  is  evidently  in  the  “gyp”  class 
of  advertisers,  and  it  is  a  good  rule  to 
purchase  tires  from  the  established  com¬ 
panies  rather  than  from  these  irrespon¬ 
sible  concerns. 


ruling  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  Washington  has  ordered  that  the  L.  B. 
Silver  Company  of  Salem.  O.,  its  officers, 
directors,  agents  and  employes  “cease  and 
desist  from  representing,  in  interstate 
commerce,  to  the  public  by  circulars, 
pamphlets,  catalogs,  trade  journals,  news¬ 
papers  or  otherwise,  that  the  so-called 
Ohio  Improved  Chesters,  or  O.  I.  C.’s,  or 
Famous  O.  I.  C.’s.  are  a  breed  of  hogs 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Chester- 
White  breed  of  hogs.” 

The  ruling  is  the  final  decision  on  the 
case  which  was  started  about  a  year  ago 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  at  which  time  evidence  was 
taken  from  a  number  of  prominent  O.  I. 
C.  breeders,  Secretary  Vernon,  Editor 
Worster  of  the  Guide,  some  prominent 
swine  experts  and  others.  Besides  con¬ 
tending  that  the  ().  I.  C.  was  not  a  breed, 
the  attorney  for  the  commission,  who  had 
the  case  of  the  Chester  White  men.  it 
was  alleged  that  the  L.  II.  Silver  Com¬ 
pany  was  using  unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  in  interstate  commerce  in  claim¬ 
ing  that  O.  I.  C.’s  were  a  breed  of  hogs 
separate  and  apart  from  the  Chester 
Whites. — O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeders’  Guide. 

Thus  the  old  controversy  between  Ches¬ 
ter  Whites  and  O.  I.  C.’s  comes  out  in  the 
open,  and  a  judicial  decision  has  been 
passed  upon  the  merits  of  it.  The  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  con¬ 
firms  the  opinion  of  all  disinterested 
breeders  whose  opinion  we  have  secured. 
O.  I.  C.  breeders  cannot  be  considered 
disinterested,  but  at  least  one  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  discontinued  calling  his  stock 
O.  I.  C.  some  time  ago.  We  did  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  Mr.  Silver  advertising  his  strain 
as  O.  T.  C.,  but  we  refused  his  advertis¬ 
ing  several  years  ago  because  of  his  prac¬ 
tice  of  offering  both  Chester  Whites  and 
O.  I.  C.  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  on 
the  Chester  White  breed,  and  make  it 
appear  inferior.  It  is  reported  that  the 
L.  B.  Silver  Company  will  appeal  from 
the  decision  and  carry  the  case  to  the 
courts. 

On  March  31.  1920.  I  sent  a  crate  of 
eggs  to  party  whose  letter  I  enclose.  I 
received  no  returns  from  him  :  the  letter 
bearing  his  address  had  been  destroyed, 
and  the  express  company  failed  to  put 
his  address  on  the  receipt.  I  put  in  a 
claim  against  the  express  company,  but  it 
refused  to  pay  for  them  because  we  did 
not  know  the  consignee’s  street  address. 
A  short  time  ago  we  received  more  of 
his  cards  and  we  wrote  to  him  :  he  said  he 
had  not  received  the  eggs.  If  you  couid 
in  any  way  help  me  to  get  claims  for 
above  I  should  sincerely  appreciate  it. 
New  York.  p.  g.  W. 

On  November  10,  1921.  the  express 
company  paid  full  valuation  for  the  ship¬ 
ment.  The  records  were  clear  that  de¬ 
livery  was  not  made,  and  responsibility 
wholly  theirs.  It  is  wise  to  keen  all  re¬ 
ceipts  and  letters  until  payment  is  re¬ 
ceived.  The  lack  of  evidence  often  pre¬ 
vents  adjustment  of  a  perfectly  legitimate 
claim.  If  payment  is  not  received  in  two 
weeks,  write  the  consignee.  If  he  fails  to 
respond,  have  your  agent,  trace  the  ship¬ 
ment.  If  delivered,  insist  upon  payment 
from  the  consignee.  If  undelivered,  enter 
your  claim  against  the  express  company. 

It  appears  that  the  great  bulk  of  claims 
collected  would  be  total  losses  but  for 
your  “know-how”  methods.  What  rankles 
me  is  that  so  many,  though  grateful  in 
recovering  lost  money,  ease  over  the  prac¬ 
tical  feature.  No  one  should  expect  ex¬ 
pensive  service  for  nothing,  and  should 
not  accept  same  even  if  so  tendered.  We 
are  all  human.  Your  heart  evidently  is 
in  the  worth  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  which  in¬ 
creases  with  expansion  of  circulation; 
increases  financially,  increases  also  the 
paper’s  power  to  do  good.  There  are  a  few 
who  show  supreme  gratitude;  the  grati¬ 
tude  that  costs  something;  the  gratitude 
of  dollars  and  cents.  When  I  read  of  one 
sending  a  percentage  of  a  recovered  claim 
for  trial  subscriptions  or  prepayment  for 
several  years  in  advance  of  his  own.  I  feel 
like  jumping  State  bounds  to  shake  him 
by  the  hand.  He  is  one  of  nature’s  noble¬ 
men— .a  friend.  f.  n.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

We  are  always  anxious  to  extend  the 
influence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  the  corre¬ 
spondent  states,  but  the  satisfaction  and 
joy  of  defeating  the  aims  of  unscrupulous 
men  and  securing  justice  for  farm  people 
is  all  the  compensation  we  ask  or  expect 
for  such  services  as  we  may  be  able  to 
render  subscribers.  We  are  glad  to  give 
voice  to  the  forceful  sentiments  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


The  Guide  has  received  a  copy  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  the  nation-wide  controversv  between 
breeders  of  Chester  White  Swine  and 
Ohio  Improved  Chester  swine.  The  suit 
was  brought  by  prominent  members  of  a 
Chester  White  association  against  the  L. 
B.  Silver  Company  of  Salem.  O.,  and  the 


Little  Beatrice  (to  her  father)  : 

Daddy,  do  you  know  what  I’m  going  to 
give  you  for  your  birthday?”  Father: 

No.  dear;  what  are  you  going:  to  give 
me !  Beatrice :  “A  new  shaving  mug 
with  gold  flowers  all  around  the  top.” 
rather:  “But  I  have  one  just  like  that, 
my  dear.”  Beatrice:  “Oh — er — no,  von 
haven’t;  you  see,  I  just  dropped  it.”— 
Credit  Lost. 


BATAVIA  TIRES — Direct  fo  you 

“  The  tires  that  can  stand  winter  ruts  and  weather  ” 

THE  GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT— BARRING  NONE 

Our  specialty— Oversize  30x3i  CORDS 

Correct  size  for:  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chevrolet,  Dort,  Overland  -”20-  ’21 
Guarantee  on  all  cords — 12,000  miles 
RED  SEAL  FABRICS.  Guarantee — 5,000  miles 

Shipping  Charges  collect  on  Cords 
prepaid  on  Fabrics 


SIZE 

Style 

Bead 

PRICE 

FABRIC 

CORD 

28  x  3 

Clin 

$  7.50 

30  x  3 

44 

— 

8.00 

30  x  V/z 

•4 

— 

9.50 

15.00 

32  x  V/z 

44 

ss 

12.50 

34  x  V/z 

44 

ss 

13.50 

31  x  4 

44 

— 

14  50 

32  x  4 

_ 

ss 

15.50 

29.00 

33  x  4 

Clin 

ss 

16.50 

30.00 

34x4 

- - 

ss 

17.50 

31.00 

35  x  4 

— - 

ss 

18.50 

36  x  4 

JClin 

ss 

20  00 

32  x  V/z 

ss 

23.00 

33  x  V/z 

— 

ss 

25.00 

34  x  4 1/2 

— 

ss 

27.50 

35  x  V/2 

— 

ss 

28.50 

36  x  V/z 

— 

ss 

29.00 

37  x  4'/2 

QD 

_ _ 

29.50 

35  x  5 

QD 

ss 

30.00 

45.00 

37x5 

QD 

ss 

34.50 
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THE 

ROBERTSON 


BATAVIA 

STREET 


Tire  makers  for 
IS  years 


RUBBER  COMPANY 

-  -  -  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

Reference  : 
First  Natl.  Bank 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 


But}  a  Milking' Machine 


SElfb* 

C.  P.  M.  C». 


Any  good  mechanical  milker  will  save  time,  work  and  money 
on  any  farm.  Does  the  average  milking  in  one-third  the  time 

required  by  hand — increases  milk  yield  and  is  better  for  the  cows.  To 
get  best  results  with  any  milker,  see  that  it  is  equipped  with  a 


CURTIS  Vacuum  Pump 

Made  by  manufactarora  of  Curtis  Air  Compressor*.  ^ 

which  for  years  have  driven  daily  satisfaction  la 
fresh  water  system  and  parage  installations. 

'Makes  the Milker Milk" 


Never  Leaks  Oil 


The  Curtis  never  leaks  oil 
through  breather  port  — 
runs  10  to  14  times  as 
long  on*  the  same  quantity 
of  lubricating  oil — is  more 
economical,  reduces  fire 
hazard  and  chances  of 
breakdown. 

Hay  seed,  clover  seed,  etc., 
can’t  get  into  crank  case 
and  cut-out  bearings. 


A  milker  will  give  better  results  with  a  good  vacuum  pump.  In  the 
Curtis  is  combined  the  results  of  over  67  years’  experience  in  the  manu- 
bwture  of  pneumatic  machinery — to  which  vacuum  pumps  are  kindred. 
I  he  present  design  was  adopted  only  after  many  field  tests  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  change  has  since  been  necessary — a  perfect  vacuum  pump. 
Insist  on  a  milker  equipped  with  the  Curtis  Vacuum  Pump. 

Curtis  Pneumatic  Machinery  C<>. 

1658  Klenlen  Avenue  St.  Louis,  Mq. 

Branch  Office:  536- E  Hudson  Terminal,  Sew  York  City 


I 


Keep  (he  Manure 
Out  of  theMilkPail  I 


It  belongs  m  the  litter  earner  and  the  barnyard  manure  pile.  To  per¬ 
mit  caked  manure  and  other  filth  to  collect  on  the  cow’s  body  and  drop 
into  the  milk  pail  is  a  positive  crime  Sll  ainst  cleanliness. 

Avoid  such  conditions  by  clipping  the  hair  of  your  milking  cows  on 
udder  and  flanks  every  three  or  four  weeks.  With  the  hair  short  the  parts 
are  quickly  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth,  which  removes  all  stable  filth. 

The  milk  then  falls  into  the  pail  CLEAN  and  wholesome  for  both 
children  and  adults  to  use. 

Clip  with  the  Stewart  No  1— the  perfect  hand-operated  clipping  machine.  Ball  bear¬ 
ing— easy  running.  Only  a  few  minutes  fur  each  cow.  A  necessity  for  every  farm 
H^ff,yhC0n>rUl:tl0n7£,st8 S  1  ,Let'n*e-  cl’Pa  horses  and  mules  also.  Your  ttlo  AA 
dealer  has  it  or  send  t2  and  pay  balance  on  arrival.  Price  reduced  to  $12.00 

Stewart  Electric  Clipping  Machine 
—any  standard  volte,  ge  -  $85.00 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company  Sm Roo«vd«Rd41ci,ic^. 

$1  years  making  quality  products 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R,  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Maku  tho  Beautiful  More  Useful*  and  the 
Useful  More  Beautiful 

This  is  a  slogan  which  we  should  all 
take  up.  I  have  been  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  for  some  time  that  there  is  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  fancy  show  bird  and  the  utility 
bird,  and  it  (the  gap)  is  getting  wider 
and  wider  as  time  goes  on.  This  should 
not  be.  Why  should  we  have  two  distinct 
classes  in  the  poultry  world  any  more 
than  that  of  purebred  cattle?  We  never 
hear  the  phrase  show  or  utility  cattle, 
which  to  my  mind  would  sound  very  fool¬ 
ish.  and  it  sounds  just  as  foolish  when  the. 
phrase  is  used  of  poultry.  When  the 
"Standard  of  Perfection”  of  poultry  was 
made  up  the  makers  had  a  type  of  fowl 
or  bird  that  would  not  only  appeal  to  the 
eye  in  beauty,  but  would  be  a  machine 
such  as  the  so-called  utility  men  are  striv¬ 
ing  for.  If  the  farmers  and  poultry 
breeders  of  the  country  would  take  the 
trouble  to  look  up  some  of  the  records  of 
the  big  breeders  they  would  see  for  them¬ 
selves  that  large  winners  in  all  of  the  big 
shows  have  some  wonderful  egg  records 
back  of  them  ;  breeders  like  .T.  S.  Martin. 
Cecil  Sheppard,  W.  D.  Holterman,  Keller 
and  numerous  others  who  have  knocked 
that  silly  class  distinction  all  in  a  cocked 
hat.  The  utility  men  are  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  fancy  show  bird  is 
merely  looks  and  feathers.  It  is  not  so. 
It  is  all  wrong,  and  records  speak  for 
themselves.  The  bird  that  is  bred  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Standard  of  Perfection  is 
not  only  beautiful  .and  useful,  but  an 
added  source  of  income,  for  who  will  not 
pay  more  for  something  that  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  still  able  to  produce  the 
goods  just  as  well  as  the  so-called  utility 
bird?  So  remember  that  slogan,  make 
the  beautiful  more  useful  and  the  useful 
more  beautiful.  Keep  it  going  and  do  not 
make  for  any  class  distinction  between 
the  two,  for  their  is  none. 

New  Jersey.  Sydney  webster. 

R.  N.-Y. — Go  through  the  birds  at  an 
egg-lying  contest  and  see  how  many  of  the 
winners  have  a  high  place  in  the  standard. 
Most  of  the  winning  pens  are  low  in  scor¬ 
ing,  and  many  of  the  high  scorers  are  low 
in  egg  record.  This  statement  can  be 
easily  refuted  if  it  is  not  true.  The 
breeds  of  cattle  are  splitting  up  into 
fancy  and  utility  classes.  For  instance, 
we  have  the  milking  Shorthorns,  and  m 
most  of  the  breeds  there  are  certain  fam¬ 
ilies  of  “utility”  cattle  that  rarely  if  ever 
give  high  scores  when  judged  by  the  stand¬ 
ard. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

! 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letclnvorth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED — Two  young  girls  for  general  house¬ 
work  and  care  of  two  small  children  in  a 
small  house  near  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  or  man  experienced  in  fruit 
growing  preferred,  with  family  and  willing  to 
take  boarders;  good  wages,  steady  position, 
modern  house.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington, 
Vt. 


MECHANIC  wanted  for  tractors  and  automo¬ 
biles.  Apply  W.  E.  SCHMICK,  Hamburg,  Fa. 


MAN  and  wife,  colored  preferred,  settled,  no 
children;  man  for  dairy  farm  work;  wife  to 
help  with  housework;  good  home  for  right  par¬ 
ties:  vicinity  Brewster,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
fM!74.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  man  on  Western  New  York 
dairy  farm;  good  opportunity  to  learn.  W. 
BROWN,  R.  No.  X,  Belvidere,  N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  to  care  for  farm  (his  Winter. 
Write  THOMAS  EHRGOOD,  Angels,  Fa. 


WANTED — Unmarried  assistant  to  herdsman  for 
choice  mixed  herd;  must  be  honest,  clean, 
capable,  good  dry-hand  milker;  milking  machines 
used;  young  Protestant  preferred:  references  re¬ 
quired.  Address  ADVERTISER  9703,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Companionable  person  or  couple  to 
share  home  for  season:  expenses  small;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  BOX  307,  Avon  Park,  Fla. 


WANTED — General  house  work  girl,  willing  to 
help  mother  in  care  of  two  children,  in  suburb 
Of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  9719,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — For  work  on  farm  in  Maine,  married 
couple  who  seek  good  homo  rather  than  high 
wages;  man  must  understand  farming  and  gen¬ 
eral  usefulness  about  place;  wife  as  housekeeper 
in  family  of  three  adults:  must  be  Christian 
people;  none  other  considered:  state  references, 

■  ge  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  9700,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Capable  woman  cook,  25  to  35.  for 
small  family  in  boys'  school;  salary,  §50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  stamp  for  particulars. 
COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  to  work 
250-acre  equipped  dairy  farm  in  Chenango 
Comity;  must  be  good  milker;  if  interested, 
state  age,  experience  and  letter  of  reference, 

"  ages  . . ted.  ADVERTISER  9696,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  woman.  25  to  35.  in  boys’ 
school  as  relief  officer;  salary,  $50  per  month 
and  maintenance;  give  height,  weight,  age,  ref¬ 
erences,  experience  and  when  you  can  take  posi¬ 
tion.  lirst  letter:  stamp  for  reply.  W.  GRANT 
FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Refined  couple,  25  to  35,  good  exec¬ 
utive  ability,  not  afraid  of  work,  for  boys’ 
school;  no  children:  permanent;  man,  good  farm¬ 
er.  knows  how  and  can  care  for  live  stock,  an  AX 
milker;  wife  for  chief  cook;  experience,  first  let¬ 
ter;  institution  experience  not  necessary;  wages, 
$1,500  and  maintenance  to  begin:  reference  first 
letter:  stamp  for  particulars.  SUPT.  TRAIN¬ 
ING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Man  for  small  creamery,  handling 
special  milk;  must  know  how  to  bottle  clean 
milk,  make  modified  buttermilk,  cottage  cheese; 
a  growing  concern;  one  not  afraid  of  work  and 
long  hours;  no  job  seekers  wanted;  we  want  a 
man  looking  for  a  future  and  willing  to  work. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9099,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Expert  farmer;  1,200-acre  farm;  one 
who  knows  how  to  farm  and  execute;  can 
handle  modern  machinery;  must  be  absolutely 
dependable,  with  good  references.  Apply  GEN¬ 
ERAL  MANAGER,  Remlik  Hall.  Remlik.  Va. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  hand,  single,  experienced 
and  understand  care  of  stock;  six  cows  to 
milk;  farm  located  Western  Massachusetts; 
wages  $40,  room  and  board;  permanent  position; 
references  required.  Write  ADVERTISER  9717, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HERDSMAN,  single,  reliable  and  competent  in 
managing  purebred  cattle,  A.  R.  O.  work, 
Babcock  testing.  Address  BOX  98,  Barnegat, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  superintendent  position  by 
American,  37.  college  graduate,  married, 
brought  up  on  farm,  did  dairy  extension  work 
for  college  seven  years,  managed  a  large  estate 
four  years,  efficient  with  help,  experienced  with 
purebred  stock  and  general  farm  work,  desires  a 
good-sized  proposition  where  results  can  bo  ac¬ 
complished:  state  particulars  and  what  you  have 
to  offer.  ADVERTISER  9672,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  25,  with  a  few  months’  experi¬ 
ence,  wishes  position  on  commercial  poultry 
plant.  A.  E.  DeMOTT,  590  Rogers  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  of  over  15  ypars’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  desires  change  understands  business 
thoroughly  and  wishes  large  proposition  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  successful  turkey  raiser  and  eapon- 
izing;  American;  married.  ADVERTISER  9070, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  15  years’  experience,  all 
branches,  thorough,  practical,  is  open  for  en¬ 
gagement;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  9681, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — American-Swedt,  single,  36, 
seeking  employment;  specialized  on  high  egg 
production,  also  incubating  and  brooding  chicks; 
have  ability  to  make  poultry  pay.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9688,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  wishes  position;  exper¬ 
ienced;  references  and  results;  $60  and  main¬ 
tenance.  JUSTIN  GATES,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  single,  wishes  position  as 
herdsman  or  dairyman;  A-l  milker;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  9702,  enre  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  wants  year  position  on  farm, 
general  or  dairy;  man  good  milker;  willing: 
will  board  men;  references;  state  wages  and 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  9705,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  American,  widower,  58,  honest  worker, 
wishes  a  position  as  useful  man.  private  fami- 
ily;  am  bandy  with  tools;  want  place  where 
separate  living  rooms  are  allowed;  have  furni¬ 
ture:  can  cook  own  meals:  Westchester  or  Con¬ 
necticut  only.  ADVERTISER  9706,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York:  education  and  experience. 
CLAYTON  T.  BRIDGES,  Alton,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  Christian  man,  experienced,  willing 
worker,  good  milker,  wants  position  on  good 
farm;  references;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
9698,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintend,  nt  of  farm  or 
private  estate  by  middle-aged  American,  mar¬ 
ried.  no  children:  extensive  experience  in  all 
lines  of  private  estate  work,  live  stock,  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  etc.:  eight  years  in  last  place; 
good  references.  R.  H.  ORTIZ,  Branford  Farms, 
Groton,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  many  years’  thorough  exper¬ 
ience  in  all  branches,  is  open  for  position  as 
working  manager;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Practical  experienced 
farmer  desires  a  position  as  manager:  exper¬ 
ienced  in  dairying,  poultry,  stock  raising  and 
general  farming:  American:  married;  age  31. 
Address  WALTER  E.  GROVER,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  23,  with  experience  and  Cor¬ 
nell  training,  wishes  position  on  poultry  plant 
or  gentleman’s  estate.  ARR.  KURLANDER, 
210  Division  Street,  New  York. 


POSITION  as  herdsman  with  liigh-class  herd 
where  results  are  wanted:  American;  single; 
best  habits;  references.  ADVERTISER  9714, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN — Position  on  dairy  farm:  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  stock,  crops,  tools;  15 
years’  experience:  understand  all  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors;  eight  years’  experience  as  general 
repair  man.  L.  D.  PATRICK,  Wellsbridge, 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  job  on  farm.  Write 
ADVERTISER  9715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — To  lease  for  three  to  five  years,  with 
option  to  purchase,  a  place  with  five  to  20 
acres,  preferably  in  Northern  New  Jersey; 
occupancy  May  1,  1922.  Address  ADVERTISER 
9718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  over  90  acres;  nine  miles 
from  Albany;  near  railroad  station  and  school; 
large  farmhouse,  two  barns,  icehouse:  fine  creek 
with  falls  on  place:  price  $8,500.  Apply  BOX  54, 
Brookview,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 177-acre  farm.  S’i  miles  to  station. 

on  improved  road:  best  water,  good  land  and 
buildings;  20  acres  timber.  CLARE  GREGORY, 
Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Farm;  100  acres  in  good  state  of 
cultivation;  all  stock,  tools  and  crops;  ono 
mile  from  shipping  station  and  town  of  over 
1.000;  $10,000;  this  is  a  bargain;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHAS.  H.  EMENS,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


75-ACRE  farm;  in  good  state  of  cultivation,  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  farming  equipment;  fair 
buildings:  four  miles  from  Ithaca  and  Cornell 
University;  $4,500.  LUTHER  II.  ENGLISH,  R. 
D.  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE — Twenty  acres  choice,  well  located 
fruit  and  vegetable  land  in  Isle  of  Pines;  no 
frosts  good  markets;  cheap  water  rates;  for 
small  equipped  New  York  farm.  ADVERTISER 
9606,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 94-acre  farm,  Rensselaer  County, 
N.  Y..  one-third  mile  to  No.  Chatham  Sta¬ 
tion,  Albany  Southern  Electric  Railroad;  splen¬ 
did  location;  well  watered;  suitable  for  dairy, 
poultry,  boarders,  commuter.  OWNER,  Lock 
Box  l^i,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


PARTNER  wanted;  fruit  and  poultry  farm. 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. ;  or  man  with  some 
capital  to  work  fruit  farm  on  shares.  FRUIT 
GROWER,  Lock  Box  18,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


MAINE  seashore  property  for  sale;  250  acres;  75 
of  timber  land  and  wood;  one  mile  of  shore 
frontage;  good  harbor;  fishing  and  boating  and 
bathing:  on  State  road;  14  miles  from  city;  an 
old-fashioned  30- room  house,  in  good  repair; 
good  water;  secluded,  healthful  and  attractive 
place;  has  been  a  Summer  resort  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years;  price  $8,000;  on  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  9669,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 140  acres,  7-room  good  house,  barn 
for  40  cows,  4  horses;  electric  light,  running 
water,  telephone;  concrete  bog  and  chicken 
bouse,  icehouse,  in  best  condition;  2  miles  from 
town  of  3,000;  a  bargain;  $8,000;  cash,  $2,500. 
Owner,  L.  MILLER,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  EXCHANGE— One  of  most  fertile, 
beautifully  located  farms,  Orange  County  (115 
acres);  new  buildings  with  all  improvements; 
only  straight,  full  value  income  property  con¬ 
sidered.  MAPLE  CREST  FARM,  R.  0.  1,  Box 
114,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  grain  farm;  341  acres; 

good  buildings;  silo;  State  road:  telephone; 
possession  soon.  MRS.  E.  HINSDALE,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  To  rent,  farm  with  substantial 
buildings,  option  of  buying:  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  price.  ADVERTISER  9701,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGHLY  improved  300-aere  farm;  maximum 
crops:  stock,  machinery;  unsurpassed  climate, 
water,  health,  markets;  sale  or  lease.  OWNER, 
Amelia,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 160-acre  dairy  farm;  near  Utica, 
N.  Y.;  State  road;  good  buildings;  near  school, 
M.  E.  Church,'  store;  one  mile  from  railroad. 
ADVERTISER  9712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Eastern 
New  York  property;  trade  four-feed  mill. 
KAYS,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  farmer,  a  farm  of  20  to  60 
acres;  rent  or  share  basis.  P,  O.  BOX  75, 
Mount  Royal,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  117  acres:  stock,  tools; 

sugar  trees,  equipped  for  making  syrup  and 
sugar;  particulars.  Write  owner,  ADVERTISER 
9713,  care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  St.,  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  as  members  of  tlieir  household, 
suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


WANTED — Prairie  State,  Cyphers,  Buffalo  in¬ 
cubators.  NELSON’S  HATCHERY,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


HONEY — 5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  6  for  $7.20:  12  for 
$13.85;  delivered  in  3rd  parcel  zone.  E.  H. 
NIETSCHE  &  SONS,  Kindcrlmok,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  Alfalfa  hay,  in  carload  lots. 
I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Gen.  Del.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn.  25  lbs.,  par¬ 
cel  post  4th  zonp.  $2.50;  big  lots  less.  W. 
nALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BUTTER — Old-time,  home-made;  shipped 
in  crated  stoneware  gallon  crocks,  sealed;  par¬ 
ticulars  and  generous  sample  by  mall,  10c. 
BEAM  WINGERD,  Chamberslmrg,  Pa. 


PURE  cane  syrup  delivered  anywhere  within  a 
thousand  miles  at  $1.60  per  gallon.  J.  W. 
Mcl.EOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Two  cars  of  choice  Timothv  and 
clover  hay.  STEWART  L.  PURDIE,  Skane- 
ateles,  N.  Y.  * 


ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  two  cars  first  cutting 
Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed;  two  ears  second  cut¬ 
ting,  pure  Alfalfa;  one  car  fine  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  l'or  test  cows;  one  car  straight  Timothv. 
W.  A.  WITHROAV,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  honey; 

one  60-lb.  can,  $9.60;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $18.00; 
f.  o.  b.  Holgate,  O. :  5-lb.,  pail,  $1.25;  10-lb. 
pail,  $2.25,  delivered  to  third  postal  zone. 
NOAH  RORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


WANTED— Small  farm,  10  to  25  acres:  $500  to 
$1,000  down.  BOX  693,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  MASTER'S  SALE— Valuable  farm,  85 
acres,  near  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. ;  3  miles  from 
Stockton  Station,  6  from  Flemington;  Satur¬ 
day,  December  10,  at  2  p.  m.;  good  house,  baru 
and  other  buildings;  fine  location:  good  land  for 
grain  and  fruit;  rare  chance:  possession  April  1; 
sale  to  highest  bidder  positive.  ADVERTISER 
9704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 450  acres  virgin  hardwood  timber, 
with  mill  and  broom  handle  factory.  JAY  B. 
COLE,  Williamstowu,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Productive,  sandy  loam  farm,  10-60 
acres,  with  Southern  exposure,  fruit,  shade, 
nearby  American  neighbors,  telephone  and  elec¬ 
tricity  available,  unfailing  water,  moderate  ele¬ 
vation.  good  buildings,  or  standing  timber;  within 
3  miles  main  line  express  station,  near  improved 
highway;  suitable  commercial  poultry  plant;  de¬ 
tailed  particulars,  very  lowest  price,  photos, 
terms,  first  letter;  nearby  Summer  resorts;  spec¬ 
ulators  don’t  answer.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Glen, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Protestant  to  start  poultry  and  dairy 
on  shares,  farm  also:  board  furnished  for  Win¬ 
ter.  ’  LOCUST  DALE,”  Afton,  Va. 


WANTED  to  rent,  a  farm  on  shares,  where 
everything  is  furnished.  I!.  II.  MARSH,  it.  F. 
D.  3,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  understands  White 
Leghorns,  will  sell  half  interest.  Write  for 
information,  ADVERTISER  9707,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


BABYLON  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  31  acres; 

15  cleared;  balance  oak  grove;  house,  7  rooms, 
electric  lights;  incubator  bouse,  brooder  house; 
5,000  chicks;  laying  house,  600  liens;  barn, 
sheds,  granary  and  other  outbuildings;  700 
peach,  plum,  apple  and  pear  trees;  good  soil; 
one-quarter  mile  from  Montauk  highway;  easy 
commuting  distance;  32  trains  daily;  easy  terms. 
JOHN  C.  ROBBINS,  Main  St.,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  Riverside,  Cal.,  20-acre  fruit  farm;  sac¬ 
rifice  for  quick  sale;  oranges,  apricots,  wal¬ 
nuts,  olives,  etc.:  7  to  10  year  trees  full  bear¬ 
ing;  irrigation  flume;  water  rights;  five-room 
bungalow,  bath,  sleeping  porch;  running  water, 
electricity,  ’phone;  furnishing,  with  piano,  in¬ 
cluded;  barn,  five  stalls  and  space  for  handling 
fruit:  altitude  1,600  feet;  close  to  market  and 
schools;  details  on  request.  ADVERTISER  9709, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — House  and  four  or  more  acres,  or 
small  farm,  on  State  road,  within  175  miles 
of  New  York  City;  have  $400  as  first  payment, 
or  will  lease;  preferably  witli  some  woodland 
and  brook.  ADVERTISER  9708,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  buy  general  store  with  house  and  lot 
in  lively  little  town,  with  good  school:  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  preferred.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY  potato  farm:  75  acres; 

70  tillable:  half  mile  from  station,  church, 
schools;  buildings  good:  some  improvements; 
bargain  at  $19,000.  M.  R.  TAYLOR,  Freehold, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SAT.E — 100-aere  farm,  to  settle  estate,  in 
Finger  Lakes  Region.  Seneca  Lake  fruit  belt;  70 
acres  tillable;  balance  125,000  feet  timber;  good 
buildings:  eight-room  house;  station;  concrete 
road;  church,  school,  one-half  mile.  Inquire 
A.  S.  JAQUISH,  Admr.,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 18  acres  of  land  at  Pensacola.  Fla. 

For  particulars  write  MRS.  II.  A.  LAW¬ 
RENCE,  R.  1,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED  on  shares:  50-50  basis;  labor 
against  capital;  not  less  than  30  milk  cows; 
must  be  near  good  market;  position  at  once. 
JOHN  A.  BALLARD,  Bella-Vesta  Farm,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  rent,  a  small  fruit  and  truck 
farm:  will  give  best  of  references  and  will 
ask  same.  Address  P,  O.  BOX  143,  I’niitland, 
Md. 


WE  CAN  furnish  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  (lie  same  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at  $3.00  per  box;  terms,  check  with  order;  we 
prepay  all  charges  to  the  ports  stated  above,  and 
shipments  can  be  marked  to  be  forwarded  by 
express  to  any  point  in  the  interior  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  States.  GEORGE  R.  CELLON,  N. 
W.  7 tli  Ave  and  34th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 


MEN’S  all  wool  home  knit  brown  heather  soeks, 
$1  pair,  postpaid.  H.  F.  HOLMES,  152  South 
Main  Street,  Salamarc-a,  N.  Y. 


STORY’S  pure  maple  ream;  the  super-quality 
Maple  product.  Write  for  free  sample  and 
price  list.  L.  L.  STORY,  Box  103,  East  Fair- 
field,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  few  more  customers  for  honey; 

3-lb.  cans.  70c  each.  WILLIAM  II.  P.VRSIL, 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


PURE  nONEY — 1921  extracted:  60-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover.  $8.80;  buckwheat,  $7:  10 
lbs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15;  buckwheat.  $1.90:  write  for  special  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY' — Onondaga  County  clover,  extracted; 

5  lbs.,  $1.15:  10  lbs.,  $2:  postpaid.  Members 
Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


1920  STUDERAKER  Rig  Six  tonring,  very  little 
used,  at  half  cost.  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
Newtown,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Five-ton  Fairbanks  scales;  good 
condition.  $50:  California  orchard  plow.  No.  5, 
good  condition.  $20:  nice  2  and  3  year  old  Early 
Richmond  cherry  trees.  40c  each,  or  30c  for  10 
or  more.  LORD  RROS.,  Dover,  Del. 


■>  ,  *  ■  •  .p— uuvtvr 

$1.10;  10  lbs.,  $1.90:  finest  quality. 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


H.  F.  WI1 


HRISTMAS  GIFTS — Send  $1  for  six  small  jars 
of  jam  in  pretty  holly  box,  or  a  quarter  for 
single  jar  in  Christmas  box.  HICKORY  HILL 
JAM  KITCHEN,  Essex,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3.600-egg  Candee  incubator:  cheap 
for  quick  sale;  A-l  condition;  used  only  two 
seasons;  equipped  with  ideal  thermostat  and 
turning  trays.  JAMES  WHETSEL,  R.  2  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


FRESH  old  style  hop  yeast  cakes;  keep  perfectly 
six  months;  send  30c  money  order  for  large 
supply  and  surprise  your  family  with  vour  bread. 
MlSS  II.  M.  WORSHAM,  Seventy  Six,  Mo. 


PURE  EXTRACTED  HONEY— Delivered  to  3rd 
postal  zone.  5-lb.  pail,  clover.  $1.15;  buck- 
wheat,  $1;  10-lb.  pail.  $2.10  and  $1.90;  60-lb. 
('iin,  $9  and  $8  ea<*h:  lt»0»lb.  keg.  delivered  by 
freight.  12c  and  10c  lb.  N.  L.  STEVENS, 
Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Drug  store  and  stock 
good  locality;  thriving  business: 
JAY  B.  COLE,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


in  village; 
State  road. 


FOR  SALE — New.  pure  cane  syrup,  in  one-half 
gallon  cans,  three  or  six  gallons  to  case,  $1.10 
per  gallon  f.  o.  b.  MAGNOLIA  FARM  Mus¬ 
cogee,  Fla. 


WAX  PED-One  390-egg  Cyphers  incubator.  C. 
H.  OPITZ,  Oakwood,  N.  C. 


1  OR  SALE  Few  gallons  pure  Vermont  maple 
syrup  $2.50  per  gal.  P.ERT  PRESCOTT, 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


YV ISII  to  buy  nearly  new  litter  carrier  track 
curves,  hangers;  send  full  particulars,  sizes', 
ffiwest  prices.  MARSH  BARBER,  East  Aurora, 


FOR  SALE — Onp  steam  and  one  gasoline 
sawmill.  ADVERTISER  9097,  care  Rural 
Yorker. 


power 

Xew- 


KXtra  fine-  at  Price: 

paROCK  CLIFF  FARM,  Brogueville,  York  Co 


Seventy-five  Years  of  Experience 
behind  this  Line  of  Rubber  Footwear 


lyfAKING  rubber  footwear  is  like  farm- 
AVA  ing.  It  takes  years  of  experience  to  do 
it  right.  WeVe  been  filling  the  needs  of  the 
American  farmer  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  The  big  “U.  S”  line  has  a  type 


for  every  need — for  men,  women,  children 
— all  built  in  the  same  rugged,  reliable  way. 
Always  look  for  the  “U.  S.”  Seal  before  you 
buy — the  honor  mark  of  quality  that 
millions  of  farmers  know. 


Look  for  this  seal 


on  all 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


“U.  S.”  WALRUS— A 

fleece  -  lined,  all  -  rubber 
overshoe  that  you  can  slip 
on  or  off  in  a  hurry.  Warm 
as  an  Arctic.  Absolutely 
watertight.  Washed  clean 
as  quickly  as  a  boot.  4  or 
6  buckles.  In  red  or  black. 


“U.  S.”  GAITERS  AND 
ARCTICS— Made  of 
sturdy  cashmerette,  inter¬ 
lined  with  waterproof  fab¬ 
ric.  Reinforced  where  the 
wear  is  hardest.  In  1,  2, 
4  and  6  buckles,  all 
sizes.  Rolled  or  plain  edge. 
Red  or  black  sole. 


“U.  S.”  BOOTEE  — An 
all-rubber  lace  shoe 
which  laces  smoothly  over 
the  sock  like  a  leather 
shoe.  Will  not  sag  or  chafe 
— keeps  feet  dry  and  com¬ 
fortable  all  daylong.  High 
or  low  styles,  in  red , 
white,  black. 


“U.  S.”  BOOTS — 

Extra  heavy  flange 
sole  means  long 
wear;  curved 
“Rocker”  last  and 
“Pitch-forward”leg 
give  real  foot  com¬ 
fort  and  prevent 
chafing.  All  styles 
—Hip,  Half-hip, and 
Knee.  In  red,  black, 
white . 


‘U.  S.”  RUBBERS 

— A  style  for  every¬ 
one  in  the  family 
—  from  the  heavy 
“Storm” shown  here 
to  light  -  weight 
women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  models. 


“U.  S.”  Rubber  Footwear 
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Harvesting  the  Ice  Crop  on  a  Farm  Pond 


Grafonola 


Give  a  Modern  Phonograph 
This  Christmas 

Before  you  pay  your  good  money  for  a  phonograph, 
make  sure  you  are  getting  a  modern  instrument. 

At  today’s  prices  you  can  buy  any  latest  Columbia 
Grafonola,  with  all  the  exclusive  Columbia  advan¬ 
tages,  for  less  money  than  you  would  pay  for  an 
older  design  of  phonograph  without  any  of  these 
improvements. 

After  you  have  looked  over  all  the  others,  just  check 
up  on  a  Grafonola  at  some  Columbia  sto^  t. 

Any  of  the  latest  improved  models  will  hr  delivered 
in  time  for  Christmas. 

Present  Prices 

Standard  Models:  $30,  $45,  $60,  $85,  $100,  $125,  $140,  $150,  $175 
Period  Designs  from  $335  up  to  $2100 

Columbia  Graphophone  Co.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch:  Toronto 


Did  you  know  that  Bizet,  his  genius 
scorned  and  unrecognized,  died  of 
a  broken  heart  at  the  utter  failure  of 
the  first  performance  of  Carmen? 

Read  it  in 

The  Lure  of  Music 

Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers 
On  eo!e  at  all  Columbia  Dealers 
nod  moot  book  atoroa 


r 


Letter  from  the  Ox-Team  Express 


[Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  former  pictures 
and  articles  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Berrang.  This 
worthy  couple  left  Connecticut  about  one  year  ago.  and 
started  for  the  Pacific  coast  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen. 
They  have  been  moving  along  slowly,  taking  all  the 
time  'they  need  as  they  pass  along.  They  are  now  in 
Southern  Ohio,  as  the  following  letter  states.  We  see 
that  a  “good  road"’  for  a  car  driver  may  not  be  so  good 
for  an  ox  team.] 

BATHER  DELAYS.  —  It  has  been  several 
moons  since  I  gave  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  story  of  our  trip  from  Connecticut  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  via  ox  express.  I  have  promised  several 
along  the  route  who  seem  interested  in  our  progress 
that  about  Thanksgiving  time  I  might  tell  them 
again  the  ups  and  downs,  high  and  low  lights  of  the 
trip.  Today  (November  18)  we  are  camped  in  the 
heart  of  Dayton.  O.,  on  a  vacant  lot.  practically 
■marooned  on  account  of  the  rain.  It  has  rained 
incessantly  for  three  days,  and  as  the  streets  here 
for  several  blocks  around  the  main  business  section 
are  paved  with  wood  blocks  impregnated  with  a  tar 
or  creosote  composition,  it  makes  travel  for  us 


utterly  impossible,  as  the  oxen  absolutely  refuse  to 
walk  straight  on  these  block-paved  streets.  They 
fear  they  will  slip,  and  slip  they  do.  So  they  lean 
against  the  pole  of  the  wagon  for  protection.  We 
are  playing  “safety  first,”  and  stay  in  camp  until 
the  streets  dry  up. 

POOR  ROADS.- — We  had  planned  our  schedule  to 
eat  Thanksgiving  turkey  in  Cincinnati,  but  this  rain 
has  shot  our  schedule  all  to  pieces,  so  if  we  eat  at 
all  it  will  be  somewhere  along  the  route  of  the  Dixie 
Highway.  Highway?  Well,  the  old  National  Trail 
is  some  highway.  If  some  one  had  taken  me  over 
the  highway  in  a  motor  machine  and  gotten  me  over 
without  a  broken  neck  or  lesser  accident,  perhaps  I 
would  have  called  it  a  good  road,  but  traveling  it  as 
we  have  done  I  can  only  say  it  is  anything  but  a 
good  road.  True,  in  some  sections  it  is  properly 
,  built,  and  the  engineers  exercised  good  judgment, 
but  in  other  sections  it  is  simply  abominable.  If 
one  complains,  the  remarks  invariably  are:  “Oh, 
well,  the  roads  are  not  built  for  oxen  or  horses ;  they 
are  automobile  roads.”  A  road  that  is  not  fit  for 
everyone  to  travel  is  not  a  good  road.  For  instance, 
say,  from  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  west  to  Columbus,  O., 
there  are  several  places  where  they  put  on  what  they 
term  hillside  brick.  This  is  a  brick  3x5x10  in., 


about;  the  edges  on  one  side  are  chamfered  about 
%  to  y2  in.  When  these  two  bricks  are  laid  side  by 
side  there  is  a  gap  whereby  the  horses  can  catch  a 
foothold  if  they  should  slip,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  creature  to  go  down.  This  is  all  right,  and 
ideal  for  hill  climbing,  where  they  are  left  in  that 
condition,  but  do  they  leave  good  enough  alone? 
Not  on  your  life!  Along  comes  some  monkey  who 
fills  these  crevices  with  tar  or  cement,  and  gives  the 
road  a  smooth  surface,  so  nothing  can  climb  the  hill, 
and  automobiles  go  skidding  over  the  banks. 

MOUNTAIN  TRAVEL. — Then  again,  for  instance, 
there  are  the  Cumberland  and  Alleghany  Mountains, 
that  have  an  elevation  from  1.200  to  2.500  ft.  above 
sea  level.  Then  the  road  builder  puts  on  another 
angle,  viz.,  14  ft.  of  smooth  asphalt,  with  a  hump  in 
the  center,  with  a  slant  sideways  of  the  road  1  in. 
to  the  foot,  making  two  angles  a  creature  must  work 
against.  Fancy  a  horse  pulling  a  load  uphill  under 
these  conditions.  If  you  ask  the  road  builders,  as  I 
have  done  several  times,  why  they  put  the  curve  in 


a  road,  they  say  to  shed  the  water.  Can  you  imagine 
water  staying  on  a  hillside  25  to  40  per  cent  grade 
on  a  smooth  surface?  Why,  the  day  and  night  after 
Labor  Day  there  were  six  auto  wrecks  within  seven 
cniles  on  these  mountains,  all  because  of  the  wet 
roads  and  that  hump  in  the  middle.  Wait  a  moment. 
If  some  road  builder  reads  this  he  would  say  I’m 
quite  a  “knocker.”  Yes,  so  I  am.  I  want  better 
roads  everywhere.  What  makes  a  good  road,  did 
you  say?  Cement  or  brick  make  good  roads.  But 
lay  the  brick  on  a  good  foundation,  and  don’t  make 
the  sui'face  of  cement  too  smooth ;  leave  it  rough, 
and  only  a  drop  of  1  in.  in  8  ft.  on  a  16-ft.  road,  so 
horses  can  scratch  a  foothold.  Automobiles  will  roll 
over  it  just  the  same. 

TRAVELERS’  JOY'S. — Now  let  us  have  some  of 
the  sweets.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  lots  of 
nice  people.  Some  bring  us  some  of  their  homemade 
bread,  some  give  us  jellies,  jams,  vegetables,  eggs, 
milk,  etc.  We  have  invitations  to  come  through  the 
towns  they  reside  in.  and  surely  we  must  come  to 
their  places  and  camp,  stay  as  long  as  we  will, 
plenty  of  grass  and  feed  for  the  oxen.  etc.  We  left 
Washington,  D.  C.,  jvhere  we  camped  five  weeks. 
It  was  too  hot  to  move,  so  we  left  the  oxen  in  good 
pasture  to  kick  flies,  and  we  went  sight-seeing  until 


July  19;  reached  Frederick  July  25,  trailed  along 
the  route  George  Washington  and  General  Braddock 
took  their  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Pittsburg.  We 
drank  water  from  the  same  well,  from  the  same 
hand-forged  iron  dipper;  camped  two  nights  and  a 
day  on  Braddock  Heights,  one  of  the  beauty  spots 
of  this  great  America,  where  one  can  go  up  on  the 
“lookout”  tower  and  see  the  beautiful  valley  below 
all  four  sides  of  the  compass.  One  can  look  and  see 
three  States  at  the  same  time — Maryland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia.  We  saw  the  Sugar  Loaf  Moun¬ 
tain,  then  roiled  along  to  Hagerstown.  Md.,  where 
we  listened  to  the  reminiscences  of  some  of  the  old- 
thners  who  were  near  grown-ups  during  the  Civil 
War ;  how  they  remember  the  armies  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  goods  and  chattels.  From  that  time  on 
we  climbed  one  mountain  after  another,  up  five 
miles  on  one  side,  down  three  miles  on  the  other, 
and  vice  versa .  all  through  "August.  September  25 
we  arrived  at  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.  After  that  there 
were  some  hills,  rolling  country,  hut  we  left  the  big 


mountains  behind.  In  Ohio  the  going  was  much 
better  for  us  in  most  places  than  Pennsylvania  or 
Maryland,  because  the  road  is  wider  on  the  sides  of 
the  asphalt.  There  are  7  or  S  ft.  of  gravel,  whereas 
only  3  to  4  ft.  in  the  other  States  that  we  have 
passed. 

KINDLY  STRANGERS.— One  little  incident  I 
forgot  in  my  previous  article.  When  we  reached  the 
city  limits  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  early  in  Spring,  it 
was  May  1,  >ve  pitched  camp  on  a  ball  field  at 
Holmesburg.  A  man  came  and  asked  if  we  believed 
in  signs.  I  answered  yes,  if  it  was  the  sign  of  the 
dollar  mark.  "Why,  he  said,  they  had  a  chicken  din¬ 
ner  when  he  first  read  of  our  trip  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
so  he,  as  usual,  broke  the  wishbone  with  his  wife, 
and  he  wished  we  would  travel  the  route  we  came 
so  he  would  have  a  chance  to  see  the  outfit.  lie  got 
his  wish.  Now  if  he  reads  this,  I  would  like  to  have 
my  wish :  that  he  send  me  his  address  to  27  Edson 
Street,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  so  I  can  send  him  a  card 
some  time.  He  made  it  so  pleasant  for  us  and  the 
oxen  that  cold  and  disagreeable  night  that  I  wish  to 
thank  him  personally,  but  fail  to  have  record  of  his 
name  or  address.  If  any  other  persons  would  like 
a  card  from  us,  personally,  and  .will  send  their  address 
as  above,  we  will  be  glad  to  respond,  j.  c.  berraxg. 


This  is  not  one  of  the  oxen  that  are  hauling  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrang  on  their  ox  express,  but  a  famous  Canadian  Shorthorn  steer.  Tie  weighed  3,500  pounds,  and 

surely  represents  a  mountain  of  beef.  His  feet  icould  soon  give  way  on  those  hard  and  slippery  roads. 
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Hens  and  Wet  Earth 

FEW  amateur  poultrymen  know  that  hens  will 
eat  quite  a  quantity  of  earth  if  it  is  moistened. 
1  noticed  that  where  the  water  had  sloshed  over 
when  the  pails  were  set  down  in  the  coops  the  hens 
had  eaten  quite  a  hole  in  the  ground.  .So  when  tak¬ 
ing  the  pails  out  to  get  fresh  water,  if  there  was  a 
little  still  in  the  pails,  I  kicked  away  the  litter  and 
threw  the  water  on  the  ground.  Instantly  the  hens 
would  run  and  drink  the  dirty  water  and  pick  at 
the  wet  ground  and,  eat  it.  I  think  they  need  the 
finer  grit  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  coarse  grit 
usually  furnished  them.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
my  old  Tom  Barron  stock  of  White  Leghorns, 
hatched  his  first  chicks  this  year  March  17.  On 
July  13  the  first  pullet  laid,  and  by  the  first  of 
September  they  were  laying  73  per  cent.  By  the 
first  of  November  most  of  them  had  stopped  laying, 
and  started  to  molt  around  the  neck.  But  fortu¬ 
nately  he  has  a  wife  who  is  a  good  poultrywoman ; 
she  took  her  baby  in  one  arm,  a  water  pail  in  the 
other,  and  went  into  the  orchard,  where  there  was 
some  short  green  grass  growing.  She  filled  her  pail 
with  this  short  grass;  sometimes  the  grass  would 
come  up  by  the  roots,  but  she  put  earth  and  all  into 
the  pail,  and  every  worm  she  could  find,  and  fed  it 
to  those  shut-in  pullets.  In  about  10  days  she  had 
started  them  all  to  lay?ng  again.  Sire  told  me: 
“They  would  eat  every  bit  of  that  earth."  When 
hens  are  at  liberty  they  can  get  all  the  earth  they 
want,  and  if  they  ate  a  pound  a  day  we  would  not 
notice  it. 

I  think  a  board  floor,  or  a  cement  fioor.  in  a  hen¬ 
house,  is  an  innovation.  I  kept  poultry  for  many 
years  before  I  knew  that  hens  would  eat  earth  at 
all,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  my  liens  would 
run  for  and  eat  that  wet  earth  was  a  revelation  to 
me.  They  had  an  abundance  of  grit  and  ground 
oyster  shells,  also  ground  charcoal,  in  a  compart¬ 
ment  box  where  they  could  help  themselves  at  any 
time,  so  it  was  not  for  lack  of  any  of  these  things 
that  they  were  so  greedy  for  the  earthy  matter. 

Little  chicks  will  droop  and  die  if  kept  on  a  board 
fioor;  they  must  be  put  on  the  bare  earth  as  soon 
us  possible  to  thrive. 

My  practice  for  years  was  to  put  sifted  loam  every 
Fall  into  each  poultry  house,  6  in.  deep.  This  was 
equal  in  effect  to  moving  the  houses  to  a  new  loca¬ 
tion.  Once  a  week  the  whole  surface  was  scraped 
over  with  a  shovel  and  the  collection — largely  drop¬ 
pings — was  thrown  on  the  droppings  boards,  cover¬ 
ing  them  an  inch  deep  with  the  dry  material.  The 
absorptive  power  of  dry  earth  is  wonderful.  If  a 
board  or  concrete  floor  is  ever  used  in  a  poultry 
house,  it  should  be  covered  at  least  6  in.  deep  with 
dry  earth. 

In  the  days  I  am  writing  about  I  had  a  scratching 
shed  attached  to  each  house,  with  all  the  litter  kept 
out  in  the  shed.  The  whole  floor  was  used  for  a 
dust  hath  by  the  liens,  and  they  greatly  enjoyed  it. 

Dust?  Yes;  but  1  ne\er  noticed  that  it  hurt  the 
hens  any.  Lice  don't  like  dust:  they  breathe 
through  their  pores,  and  dust  smothers  them.  But. 
he  is  a  poor  poultryman  who  lets  lice  bother  him 
nowadays;  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  of  it. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Dam  for  an  Ice  Pond 

I  NOTICED  in  a  recent  issue  an  article  in  regard 
to  a  cement  dam  for  an  ice  pond,  telling  liow  to 
build  the  wall.  A  dam  wall  built  in  the  manner 
noted  needs  finishing.  It  must  be  strong.  A  face  of 
dirt  hatter,  like  the  picture  (B)  is  better,  as  a  wall 
built  that  way,  with  the  water  pressing  down  on  the 
dirt  hatter,  is  far  stronger  than  a  cement  wall  built 


A  B 


Concrete  Dam  M'ith  Earth  Batter.  Fig.  613 


up  straight  and  with  a  short  slant.  We  have  an 
acre  pond  built  this  way,  and  it  is  7%  or  8  ft.  deep 
inside  of  the  dam  retaining  wall.  We  built  across 
the  creek  a  floor  wall  down  onto  hardpan,  0  in.  thick, 
and  reaching  both  inside  of  pond  dam  wall  and  out¬ 
side  several  feet.  This  keeps  out  muskrats,  as  they 
are  persistent  diggers,  digging  dirt  and  gnawing 
lumber  to  get  into  a  pond,  especially  when  ice  covers 
pond  12  in.  or  more  thick.  An  ice  pond  built  sub¬ 
stantially  is  good  property,  but  must  be  built  strong 
to  hold  an  acre  of  water  3  to  S  ft.  deep.  I  know  of 


a  pond  built  with  a  nearly  perpendicular  wall  inside, 
and  it  leaks  more  or  less  all  the  time,  as  the  pressure 
of  water  seeps  through.  Built  with  a  dirt  batter 
inside,  and  the  longer  the  better,  it  will  help  to  hold 
instead  of  pushing  away,  as  the  water  on  a  long  dirt 
batter  holds  down  instead  of  pushing  away.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  hold  an  acre  of  water  without 
using  common  sense.  f.  M,  p. 

Now  York. 


More  About  Sprouted  Oats 

I  USE  sprouted  oats  all  Winter  after  my  cabbages 
and  other  green  food  are  gone,  and  believe  there 
is  nothing  can  equal  it.  especially  for  chicks.  The 
general  rule  is  to  feed  about  a  square  inch  per  bird, 
but  for  chicks  the  sprouts  are  pulled  off  and  fed  to 
them,  and  the  remainder  is  fed  to  mature  birds.  If 
anyone  has  ever  seen  a  bunch  of  hens  fly  for  their 
sprouted  oats  they  will  understand  with  what  relish 
hens  eat  this  form  of  green  food.  I  use  a  commer¬ 
cial  sprouter,  but  any  ingenious  person  can  make 
one  as  satisfactory;  just  a  series  of  trays  about  2  ft. 
square  and  2  in.  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  fine  wire 
mesh,  or  the  whole  tray  may  be  made  of  zinc,  with 
holes  punched  in  the  bottom  for  the  water  to  drip 
out.  Trays  should  be  at  least  4  in.  apart,  and  <5  in. 


is  better.  The  bottom  tray  is  watertight,  and 
catches  the  drip  from  the  pans  above  and  prevents 
the  water  from  putting  out  the  lamp. 

Oats  to  be  sprouted  are  soaked  for  24  hours,  then 
rinsed  off  and  put  in  the  trays,  care  being  taken  not 
to  have  them  too  deep,  preferably  1  in.  Turn  the 
trays  end  for  end  each  day  and  stir  the  oats  till  the 
sprouts  just  begin  to  show.  This  will  insure  an 
even  stand  and  do  away  with  tall  sprouts  at  the 
side.  New  trays  are  put  in  at  the  bottom  and  moved 
up  away  from  the  heat  as  the  top  trays  are  fed  out. 
Avoid  too  much  heat.  This  will  rot  the  oats.  In 
the  Spring,  as  the  days  get  warm,  I  use  no  artificial 
heat,  and  although  the  oats  sprout  slower,  yet  they 
seem  to  be  better.  In  removing  the  sprouted  oats 
from  the  trays  cut  around  the  edges  with  a  knife, 
and  the  whole  can  be  rolled  out  like  a  mat. 

Massachusetts.  a.  b.  chase,  jk. 


The  Flying  Machine  for  Orchard  Work 

ON  page  1295  we  made  some  statements  regard¬ 
ing  the  use  of  flying  machines  for  dusting 
orchards.  The  experiment  there  reported  seems  to 
have  been  a  success.  The  dust  was  applied  very 
rapidly,  and  certainly  was  effective.  'The  question 
comes  up,  if  there  are  really  any  possibilities  in  this 
method  of  handling  dust.  Is  it  likely  that  a  flying 
machine  for  this  purpose  can  be  practically  applied? 
Prof.  II.  A.  Gossard  of  the  Ohio  Experiment.  Station 
witnessed  the  experiment  tried  on  page  1295,  and 
he  has  written  us  the  following  statement  about  it  : 

It  is  always  impossible  to  forecast  the  applications 
that  may  be  made  of  such  a  process  as  aeroplane  dust¬ 
ing.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  at  once  that  there  are 
very  obvious  limitations  to  its  general  use.  An  aero¬ 
plane  is  a  costly  pieee  of  apparatus,  and  a  skilled 
operator  must  be  at  the  pilot  wheel.  The  poison  is 
much  less  in  the  control  of  the  operator  than  in  ordi¬ 
nary  spraying,  and  wind  currents  may  take  it  where  it 
is  not  wanted.  Pasture  fields  adjoining  orchards 
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where  it  is  used  are  endangered  from  the  dust  drifting 
over  the  grass.  The  proper  direction  for  the  dust  can 
only  be  learned  by  the  operator  after  more  or  less 
experience  in  the  air.  he  will  probably  always  be 
obliged  to  make  a  few  trial  puffs  to  observe  where  the 
dust  is  carried,  and  will  need  to  supplement  this  by  a 
considerable  educational  experience  that  will  enable  him 
properly  to  judge  how  to  modify  his  height  above  the 
trees,  and  distance  from  them,  strength  of  wind  cur¬ 
rents,  etc.,  to  secure  anything  like  satisfactory  scatter¬ 
ing  of  the  poison.  However,  there  may  in  time  come 
considerable  co-operative  use  of  such  machines  for  large 
cotton  plantations  and  for  field  crops  where  the*  Farm 
Bureaus  of  more  than  one  county  can  own  a  machine 
and  do  the  work  rapidly  where  considerable-sized  fields 
are  involved.  It  is  quite  possible  that  large  orchards 
of  nut  trees,  such  as  pecan  or  English  walnut,  which 
sometimes  are  very  difficult  to  spray  on  account  of 
their  size,  may  be  benefited  by  this  method  of  applica¬ 
tion.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one  who  observed  this 
experiment  will  doubt  the  practicability  of  distributing 
poison  over  large  areas  of  forest  which  cannot  well  be 
treated  with  a  liquid  spray.  I  feel  <|uite  sure  some 
areas  infested  with  Gypsy  moth  and  Brown-tail  moth 
can  be  more  expeditiously  and  effectively  treated  by 
this  plan  than  by  any  other. 

lie  also  says  it  has  been  reported  that  the  flying 
machines  were  used  in  France  in  fighting  grass¬ 
hoppers.  The  places  where  the  grasshoppers  con¬ 
gregate  are  hunted  out  by  men  in  these  machines, 
and  where  found,  quantities  of  poisoned  bait  may 
be  distributed  from  the  air.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
something  of  this  sort  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
lighting  the  grasshopper  outbreaks  on  the  Western 
plains.  Prof.  Gossard  also  thinks  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  the  flying  machine  will  be  at  some  time 
tested  for  the  control  of  the  corn  ear-worm.  This 
will  probably  first  be  tried  out  in  sweet  corn  fields, 
as  tbe  present  prices  for  field  corn  would  hardly 
warrant  the  expense. 


Using  the  Dry  Bordeaux  Mixture 

E  experimented  this  year  with  a  method  which 
is  new  to  us.  and  inexpensive  in  labor  as  well 
as  material,  of  applying  dry  Bordeaux  mixture.  Top¬ 
per  sulphate  I blue  vitriol)  was  dissolved  in  water 
by  suspension,  then  poured  over  hydrated  lime,  about 
5  lbs.  copper  to  50  lbs.  lime.  This  mixture  was 
spread  on  a  cement  floor  to  dry.  which  took  about 
one  week,  after  which  we  pulverized  it  with  a  trowel. 
IThe  method  of  pulverizing  could  undoubtedly  be  im¬ 
proved  upon.)  The  above  quantity  easily  covered 
one  acre  of  potatoes  when  the  tops  were  large  enough 
to  cover  the  ground  completely.  Tost  of  the  material 
was  about  75  cents.  We  had  previously  used  the 
commercial  mixture  at  a  cost  of  30  cents  per  pound. 
A  leading  druggist  told  me  this  contained  only  a 
trace  of  copper. 

As  shown  in  the  picture,  Fig.  017.  a  12-year-old  boy 
can. apply  this  powder  with  the  gun,  which  costs  about 
$25.  We  found  the  best  time  to  apply  it  is  in  the 
evening,  when  the  air  is  still,  or  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  there  is  a  heavy  dew.  m.  h.  p. 

Elba.  N.  Y. 


The  Red  Rome  Beauty  Apple 

THE  apple  shown  at  Fig.  015  is  known  as  Bed 
Rome  Beauty.  L.  .T.  Clifton  of  Memphis,  N.  Y., 
sent  us  samples  of  this  fruit,  the  picture  representing 
one  of  average  size.  This  apple  lias  a  bright  red 


lied  Rome  Beauty  Apple.  Fig.  613 


color  and  is,  to  our  taste,  rather  superior  to  the 
ordinary  Rome  Beauty  in  flavor.  Mr.  Clifton  says 
bis  original  trees  came  from  Missouri.  He  also  says: 

“Three  years  ago.  w  hen  it  was  hard  work  to  get  $3.50 
per  barrel  in  Syracuse  for  Wageners,  I  sent  a  barrel  to 
my  dealer  of  the  Red  Rome.  As  he  was  opening  the 
barrel  I  went  in.  His  greeting  was:  ‘Clifton,  if  you 
had  put  these  in  three  boxes  I  could  have  got  you  $10  50 
for  them.  I  think  I  can  ger  $0  or  $8  now.’  lie  sold 
them  to  a  fruit  stand  for  $7  before  I  left  The  crop 
colors  the  most  uniform  of  any  variety  I  raise,  almost 
no  green  ones.  One  eight-year-old  tree  last  year  gave 
me  SO.” 
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A  New  Jersey  Hen  Man  Talks 

|  The  picture  at  Fig.  616  shows  the  poultry  plant  of 
Fritz  Walter  in  Atlantic  County,  N.  .T.  The  Leghorns 
are  in  view,  and  Mr.  Walter  is  busy  trying  to  settle  the 
Winter  housing  problem.  He  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  about  his  business.] 

AKING  A  START. — I  started  in  the  chicken 
business  in  1917.  Everybody  told  me  then  that 
it  was  foolish  to  start  when  prices  for  feed  were 
high  up,  'but  the  present  condition  shows  clearly  that 
it  was  a  good  time  to  start.  Tn  the  Spring  of  that 
year  T  bought  500  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from  good 
stock  and  raised  150  pullets.  Besides  the  income  of 
the  broilers  it  took  85  cents  feed  expense  for  each 
pullet  up  to  the  time  they  started  to  lay  in  October. 
The  following  year  the  flock  was  increased  to  ‘200, 
then  for  two  years  400  were  kept. 

INCREASED  FACILITIES. — At  the  beginning  of 
this  year  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  more  suitable  and 
larger  place,  which  is  located  in  Atlantic  Co..  N.  J., 
in  regard  to  climate,  soil  and  markets  a  fine  location 
for  poultry.  A  laying  and  feed  house  !Sxl5S  ft.  was 
erected  (see  picture),  and  the  flock  at  present  con¬ 
sists  of  750  pullets  and  275  hens.  I  plan  to  keep 
about  1,500  to  2,000. 

YIELDS  AND  PRICES— The  average  egg  yield 
per  hen  for  the  last  12  months  was  151.7  eggs.  The 
average  price  received  for  eggs  throughout  the  year 
was  49.15  cents  per  dozen,  $6.18  worth  of  eggs  from 
each  hen.  A  Leghorn  consumes  55  lbs. 
of  feed  and  15  libs,  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  per  year;  at  the  present  feed 
prices  about  $1.75. 

BREEDING.— I  breed  my  cockerels 
from  a  few  selected  hens,  and  always 
the  same  line,  either  from  the  sire's  or 
dam’s  side,  but  so  that  they  do  not  get 
related  too  closely.  By  doing  so  it  is 
very  interesting  to  see  how  the  flock 
from  year  to  year  gets  more  even  in 
appearance  and  better  in  production. 

The  first  pullet  this  year  started  to  lay 
when  four  months  and  a  day  old.  I 
shall  trap-nest  some  birds  now  to  have 
a  record  for  this  kind  of  work. 

VALUE  OF  LEGHORN’S. —  There 
were  some  interesting  discussions  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  lately  in  comparing 
horns  with  general  purpose  fowls, 
experienced  poultryman,  I  think,  would 
not  try  to  call  the  Leghorn  tribe  down. 

They  are  more  profitable,  or  at  least 
just  as  profitable,  as  any  heavy  breed. 

The  feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs  from  Leg¬ 
horns  is  considerably  lower  comparing 
with  heavy  breeds.  Furthermore,  hatch¬ 
ing  and  rearing  pullets  from  Leghorns 
is  50  per  cent  cheaper  and  easier,  al¬ 
though  I  kept  White  W.vandottes  for 
nine  years  before  I  had  Leghorns.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  commercial  poultry  farms  in  New 
Jersey  keep  Leghorns.  My  advice*  is: 

“Keep  the  breed  which  you  like  best 
and  stick  to  it.”  fred  Walter. 

New  Jersey. 


Making  Over  Poor  Soil 

I  have  just  bought  two  lots  adjoining 
my  property,  and  would  like  to  know  the 
best  means  of  preparing  this  land  for  cultivation, 
have  had  two  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  look  it  oyer, 
with  the  idea  of  having  it  turned  over,  but  after  running 
two  or  three  furrows  both  gave  it  up,  saying  the  land  was 
no  good.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  this  land  has  not 
been  cultivated  or  planted  for  100  years  or  more,  and  is 
covered  with  sour  grass,  with  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel 
as  far  down  as  1  have  been  able  to  dig.  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  by  having  it  filled  in  with  good  soil  it  might  be 
made  fit  to  use,  but  am  afraid  that  would  entail  con¬ 
siderable  expense.  The  land  is  ideally  drained,  and 
slopes  down  to  a  brook  that  borders  the  property.  If 
I  had  it  filled  in,  would  it  be  necessary  to  plow  the  old 
ground  up  first ?  How  deep  do  you  think  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  with  new  ground?  Would  it  be  practical 
to  set  out  some  young  fruit  trees  on  the  old  ground  by 
filling  in  around  the  trees  with  sweet  soil?  F.  M. G. 

Long  Island. 

RACTICAL  farmers  usually  have  good  judgment 
about  soils,  and  if  they  say  this  land  is  too  poor 
to  work  we  should  *be  inclined  to  believe  them.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  would  not  risk  our  judgment  against  theirs 
without  seeing  the  land.  We 'believe,  however,  that 
any  kind  of  soil  can  be  made  fairly  productive  if 
you  are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  We  have  seen  a 
heap  of  pure  sand  or  gravel,  or  a  pile  of  sifted  coal 
ashes,  gradually  change  to  “soil,”  but  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  this  is  worth  the  money  and  time  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  about  the  desired  change  in  such 
materials. 

Lime  and  organic  matter  are  the  chief  things 
needed  to  put  the  soil  in  good  mechanical  and 
chemical  condition.  The  problem  of  plant  food  is  a 
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different  thing.  By  improved  mechanical  conditions 
we  mean  the  ability  to  hold  water  and  to  firm  well 
about  the  roots  so  as  not  to  let  too  much  air  into  the 
soil.  The  lime  helps  to  do  this  by  compacting  or 
holding  the  particles  of  soil  together.  The  organic 
matter  helps  by  acting  like  a  sponge  to  hold  water. 
By  chemical  condition  we  mean  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  useful  bacteria  in  the  soil.  The  lime  helps  in 
this  by  sweetening  the  soil,  while  the  organic  matter 
provides  food  and  lodgement  for  the  bacteria.  Un¬ 
der  a  system  of  irrigation,  where  water  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  at  any  time,  the  lighter  sands,  well  fertilized, 
are  superior  to  the  clay  soils.  In  ancient  times  the 
world  was  fed,  not  from  the  richer  soils,  hut  from 
the  desert  sands  after  they  had  been  put  under 
irrigation. 

If  for  any  reason  we  wanted  to  make  this  poor 
soil  into  a  garden,  regardless  of  cost,  we  should  give 
it  a  thick  coat  of  manure  in  Spring  and  plow  deep. 
Then  use  limestone  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre. 
Seed  oats  and  Canada  peas  at  the  usual  rate  of 
seeding,  and  add  1  lb.  of  turnip  seed  per  acre.  Blow 
under  such  growth  as  you  can  get  in  early  July  and 
seed  a  combination  of  buckwheat,  rye  and  Alsike 
clover.  The  buckwheat  will  grow  until  killed  by 
frost.  Then  it  will  die  down  in  the  ground,  and  the 
rye  and  clover  will  work  up  through.  Plow  this  all 
under  in  the  Spring.  You  can  then  plant  such  crops 


as  sweet  corn  and  potatoes  and  by  using  fertilizer 
freely  obtain  a  fair  crop.  Dig  the  potatoes  early 
and  seed  a  combination  of  rye  and  vetch.  Also  seed 
rye  and  vetch  in  the  corn  and  let  these  crops  cover 
the  ground  through  late  Summer  and  Fall.  This 
plan  of  seeding  cover  crops  of  rye,  buckwheat,  clover 
or  peas  whenever  possible  and  plowing  them  all  into 
the  ground  and  using  lime  and  fertilizer  will,  in 
time,  improve  the  soil.  It  will  never  be  equal  to  a 
good  clay  loam,  since  the  sand  and  gravel  are  too 
coarse,  and  even  when  filled  with  manure  or  organic 
matter  they  will  leach  and  suffer  in  a  dry  time.  We 
have  known  cases  where  sifted  coal  ashes  were 
worked  into  such  a  soil  with  good  effect.  The  fine 
ashes  worked  in  between  the  particles  of  sand  or 
gravel  and  held  them  compact,  so  as  to  make  them 
hold  water  better.  You  can  bring  in  soil  from  some 
other  place  and  put  it  over  this  ground.  We  should 
plow  it  in  and  mix  well.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
best  gardens  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  have  been  made 
out  of  soil  brought  by  ships  as  ballast  and  mixed 
with  the  sand,  so  abundant  on  Cape  Cod.  The  plan 
we  have  outlined  will  improve  the  soil  of  these  lots, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  work  will  pay. 
Some  varieties  of  apples  and  peaches  grow  quite 
well  in  sand  if  a  “mulch”  or  cover  of  soil,  manure, 
straw,  weeds  or  similar  material  is  kept  on  the 
ground  around  them. 


Making  a  Sanitary  Well 

OINTS  TO  CONSIDER.— I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  discussions  relative  to  tin* 
water  witch  in  connection  with  locating  underground 
streams,  and  while  there  may  be  something  to  it.  l 
have  about  as  much  faith  in  it  as  I  have  in  planting 
by  the  signs  of  the  moon  or  the  accuracy  of  the  for¬ 
tune  teller.  Ignoring  the  merits  of  the  case  on  either 
side,  from  experience  and  observation  I  believe  I 
can  give  valuable  information  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
who  are  contemplating  the  digging  of  a  well.  In 
supplying  a  home  with  a  good  and  efficient  water 
system,  as  well  as  electricity,  none  is  so  good  as  a 
general  or  large  central  source,  even  at  much  greater 
expense,  but  in  the  suburbs  or  country  such  source 
is  usually  not  at  hand.  Hence  the  purely  local  plants 
must  be  used,  which  have  been  developed  to  a  very 
efficient  stage. 

A  DRILLED  WELL. — Several  years  ago,  when 
moving  to  the  suburbs,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
a  local  water  supply  for  the  home.  After  the  well 
had  been  properly  located  by  a  water  witch,  the 
driller,  at  a  depth  of  40  ft.,  stated  there  was  a  little 
water,  but  not  enough  for  family  use.  He  suggested 
going  further,  and  at  a  depth  of  80  ft.  secured  a 
flow  of  probably  15  or  20  gallons  per  24  hours,  the 
water  being  very  full  of  mineral — salt,  lime,  mag¬ 
nesia,  etc. — but  very  healthful  after  one  became  used 
to  drinking  it.  but  as  a  well  almost  a 
complete  failure. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  DUG  WELL.— 
Having  sold  the  place  last  Spring,  a 
few  weeks  ago  it  became  necessary  on 
a  nearby  acre  to  supply  water  for  an¬ 
other  place  which  I  am  now  erecting, 
and  I  decided  to  try  a  dug  well.  It  is 
claimed  that  sometimes  in  a  driven 
well  where  water  is  unobtainable  at 
one  place  by  moving  a  foot  or  two  in 
one  direction  or  another  it  may  he 
found  in  abundance.  Therefore  the 
difference  .between  a  drilled  well  and 
a  dug  well  may  be  likened  unto  the 
difference  between  a  rifle  and  a  shot¬ 
gun  in  the  hunting  of  quail.  (I  am 
sure  the  reader  will  get  the  point.) 
Without  having  my  last  well  located 
by  a  water  witch  (although  I  must 
confess  that  I  tried  out  the  idea  with 
several  prongs  cut  from  a  tree  in  the 
back  of  the  lot,  but  failed  to  get  the 
necessary  magnetism  downward  at  any 
place,  even  when  over  a  neighbor's 
well),  I  had  a  well-digger  undertake 
the  work  (cost  $2  per  ft.  and  cheaper 
than  a  drilled  well),  the  diameter  be¬ 
ing  4  ft.  At  a  depth  of  35  ft.  an 
abundance  of  water  was  found.  He 
went  on  down  to  36%  ft.,  but  finding 
some  heavy  boulders  late  in  the  day.  I 
told  him  to  go  no  further.  The  follow¬ 
ing  morning  about  300  gallons  were 
baled  out.  The  digger  then  proceeded 
to  put  6  in.  of  stone  about  the  size  of 
one’s  fist  in  the  bottom.  Three  sewer 
tile  2  ft.  in  diameter  and  2  ft.  long 
were  then  placed  on  end,  the  space 
around  being  filled  with  larger  stone. 
A  reducer  was  then  used,  making  the 
diameter  of  the  tile  from  there  on  up  to  6  in.  The 
joints,  are  cemented,  which  makes  the  whole  job 
sanitary,  and,  I  believe,  as  everlasting  as  the  hills; 
certainly  better  than  the  steel  casing  that  is  ordi¬ 
narily  used. 

PUMP  AND  CISTERN. — A  deep  well  water  pump 
will  be  placed  in  a  pit  over  the  well,  the  bottom  of 
which  will  be  on  an  even  grade  with  and  near  the 
basement  floor.  The  tank  will  be  placed  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  with  water  pipe  and  electric  wire  underground. 
Everything  will,  of  course,  be  automatic  and  the 
pressure  of  the  water  even  and  constant.  There 
should  be  an  abundance  of  water  for  family  use  in 
connection  with  the  bath.  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
soft  water  from  the  cistern,  which  will  be  kept  at  a 
constant  pressure  by  a  shallow  well  pump  properly 
installed. 

MARKED  ADVANTAGE'S.— I  do  not  believe  a 
driven  well  would  be  nearly  so  satisfactory,  and  do 
not  know  of  a  single  one  in  our  whole  community 
that  will  supply  sufficient  water  for  family  use:  on 
the  other  hand,  a  dug  well,  constructed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  above  suggested,  not  only  supplies  a  reservoir 
for  the  storage  of  water,  but  gives  more  opportunity 
for  the  striking  of  the  small  subterranean  streams, 
which  no  doubt  are  very  numerous  at  the  water 
levels.  E.  C.  HENDRICKSON 

Ohio. 
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'FRIEND”  SPRAYERS 

GASPORT.N.Y. 


Catalog  Vree 


$135.00  FOR  BEST  NUTS 

BEECHNUTS.  BLACK  WALNUTS  BUTTERNUTS.  CHESTNUTS. 
ENGLISH  WALNUTS.  HAZELNUTS.  HICKORYNUTS.  JAPAN 
WALNUTS,  PECANS.  Full  information  from  WILLARD  G. 

BIXBY.  Treat.  Northern  Nut  Growers  Assn.,  Baldwin,  Nassau  Co..  N.  T 


HOMELITE 

The  Portable  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 

NOT  THE  LOWEST  PRICE  BUT  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 


ELECTRIC  POWER 

for 

Iron,  Vacuum  Cleaner,  Pump 
or  any  machine  up  to  |/2  H.  P. 


Special  Foundation  is  required. 

Separate  Gasoline  Tank  or  Piping  necessary. 

Cooling  Water — Homelite  is  air  cooled. 

Ignition  Trouble — Simms  High  Tension  Magneto  is  used. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributed  by 

Smith-Meeker  Eng.  Co.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  circular  with  description  and  price 


Weight:  100  Pounds 


EECTRIC  LIGHT 

for 

Home,  Barn,  Store  and  Camp 


BATAVIA  TIRES-Direct  to  you 


THE 


"  The  tires  that  can  stand  winter  ruts  and  weather  ” 

GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT— BARRING  NONE 


Our  specialty— Oversize  30x3 \  CORDS 

Correct  size  for:  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chevrolet,  Dort,  Overland — *20-’21 
Guarantee  on  all  cords — 12,000  miles 
RED  SEAL  FABRICS.  Guarantee — 5,000  miles 

Shipping  Charges  collect  on  Cords 
prepaid  on  Fabrics 


PRICE 


SIZE 

Style 

Bead 

FABRIC 

CORD 

28  x  3 

Clin 

$  7.50 

30  x  3 

«4 

— 

8.00 

30  x  3'/2 

44 

— 

9.50 

15.00 

32  x  3  Vi 

44 

ss 

12.50 

34  x  3'/2 

44 

ss 

13.50 

31  x  4 

44 

— 

14  50 

32  x  4 

_ 

ss 

15.50 

29.00 

33  x  4 

Clin 

ss 

16.50 

30.00 

34  x  4 

— 

ss 

17.50 

31.00 

35  x  4 

ss 

18.50 

36  x  4 

Clin 

ss 

20  00 

32  x  4  Vi 

— 

ss 

23.00 

33  x  4  Vi 

ss 

25.00 

34  x  4  Vi 

— 

ss 

27.50 

35  x  4  Vi 

■ - 

ss 

28.50 

36  x  4  Vi 

— 

ss 

29.00 

37  x  4 Vi 

QD 

—  — 

29.50 

35  x  5 

QD 

ss 

30.00 

45.00 

37  x  5 

QD 

ss 

34.50 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 


9-21  ROBERTSON  STREET 


Tire  makers  for 
15  years 


BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Reference  : 
First  Natl.  Bank 
Batavia ,  N.  Y. 


A  Primer  of  Economics 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  LIV 


SYSTEMS  OF  TAXATION 

A  Limited  Land  Tax. — In  this  country 
the  Federal  government  does  not  directly 
tax  land  and  improvements.  Its  revenue 
is  derived  from  a  tax  on  imports,  in¬ 
comes,  including  profits  and  surtaxes,  in¬ 
heritance  taxes,  excise  taxes,  and  tax  on 
liquors,  tobacco  and  other  commodities 
classified  as  luxuries.  The  greater  part, 
if  not  all  of  these  taxes,  are  paid  finally 
by  the  consumer,  and  some  of  them,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  profits  and  surtaxes,  work  as 
a  discouragement  to  industry.  As  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  some  of  these  national  taxes, 
conservative  and  practical  students  of 
land  taxation  advocate  a  percentage  tax 
on  land  values.  This  suggestion  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  economic  rent,  but 
technically  it  would  be  a  tax  on  land  val¬ 
ues  and  not  on  rent.  This,  however,  is  a 
distinction  without  a  practical  differ¬ 
ence.  The  suggestion  is  for  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent  on  land  values,  and  this  of  course 
would  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  though 
originally  all  economic  rent  is  paid  by  the 
community,  but  it  would  fall  far  short  of 
the  single  tax  or  full  economic  rent.  Two 
bills  have  been  proposed  in  Congress  for 
this  purpose.  These  bills  are  known  as 
the  Ralston-Nnland  bills  and  the  Keller 
bill,  respectively.  Roth  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  propose  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  land 
values  for  national  revenue,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  value  of  all  improvements,  and 
after  making  an  exemption  of  .$10,000  on 
each  holding  of  land  values,  exclusive  of 
all  improvements.  The  exempted  im¬ 
provements  on  farms  include  buildings, 
fences,  wells,  orchards,  vineyards,  clear¬ 
ing,  draining,  preparing  the  ground  for 
cultivation,  and  other  improvements  of 
every  kind.  Land  holdings  are  also  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  tax  when  the  income  from 
them  is  less  than  $3,000  annually.  The 
1920  census  gives  the  average  value  of 
the  land  alone  in  each  farm  as  $8,514. 
When  all  the  above  deductions  and  the 
exemption  of  $10,000  on  each  holding  is 
made,  few  farmers  would  be  subject  to 
tax  under  the  bill.  The  author  of  one  of 
the  bills  estimates  that  99  per  cent  of 
farmers  would  escape  any  tax  under  it, 
but  that  the  large  and  valuable  holdings 
in  cities,  mines,  timber,  oil,  coal,  timber 
lands  and  water  fronts  and  powers  would 
pay  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000  Federal 
tax  and  relieve  agriculture  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  of  this  portion  of  the  tax  bur¬ 
den. 

The  1920  census  gives  the  value  of 
farm  lands  in  the  States  as  $54,900,000,- 
000.  This  is  exclusive  of  buildings,  but 
if  we  were  to  reduce  this  by  the  value  of 
the  fences,  drainage,  water  supply,  fruit 
trees  and  soil  improvement,  the  figure 
would  probably  fall  below  fifty  billions. 
The  total  value  of  all  land  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  census,  but  estimates,  in¬ 
cluding  idle  resources  now  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  exempt,  place  it.  close  to  $300,000,- 
000.000.  This  includes  city  lots,  water 
fronts,  harbors,  water  powers,  fishing 
grounds,  railroads  and  other  rights  of  way, 
franchises,  timber  lands,  coal,  iron  and 
mineral  mines,  and  large  tracts  held  by 
railroads,  syndicates  and  individual  own¬ 
ers.  The  amount  of  these  large  holdings  is 
much  greater  and  more  concentrated  in  a 
few  hands  than  citizens  generally  realize. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
alone  is  credited  with  land  value  at  the 
present,  time  of  substantially  a  billion 
dollars.  According  to  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  substan¬ 
tially  one-half  of  the  timber  land  of  the 
United  States  is  owned  by  195  holders. 
Representative  Lambert  of  Wisconsin  es¬ 
timates  from  government  reports  that  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  270  holders  own 
5.315,000  acres,  equal  in  territory  to  the 
entire  improved  farm  acreage  of  the 
State.  In  upper  Michigan,  136  owners 
hold  6,495,000  acres,  or  one-half  the  area 
of  the  entire  improved  farm  acreage  of 
the  upper  peninsula.  In  Florida,  290 
owners  hold  18.949,000  acres,  or  10  times 
the  improved  farm  acreage  of  that  State. 
In  Arkansas,  265  holders  owu  3,318,000 
acres,  or  nearly  one-half  as  much  as  the 
214,678  farmers  of  that  State.  In  Col¬ 
orado,  14  holders  own  3,355,000  acres, 


nearly  one-half  as  much  as  the  46,000 
farmers  of  Colorado.  In  New  Mexico 
one  company  owns  4,500,000  acres.  In 
Texas  one  non-resident  owns  3,000,000 
acres.  Within  the  past  11  years  more 
than  14.000,000  acres  of  public  lands  have 
been  certified  on  account  of  railroad 
grants.  These  examples  could  be  extend¬ 
ed  indefinitely.  The  cases  cited  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  large  holdings  of  all 
kinds  of  land  are  held  unproductively  for 
speculation.  It  can  be  held  idle  for 
future  advance  in  prices  because  the  pres¬ 
ent  tax  is  negligible.  If  it  were  taxed  it 
would  be  put  to  use,  and  would  be  obliged 
to  bear  its  share  of  the  general  burden. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  no 
statistics  are  furnished  to  show  definitely 
the  extent  and  value  of  land  and  site 
values  exclusive  of  agricultural  lands,  the 
estimated  value  of  which  erroneously  in¬ 
cludes  many  improvements.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  tax  on  land  which  would  include 
these  properties  is  set  up  on  behalf  of  the 
farmer.  It  is  conducted  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  and  corporations 
who  control  valuable  resources  through 
their  ownership  of  selected  land  sites, 
rights  of  way,  mines,  water  powers,  and 
other  natural  resources  of  great  present 
and  potential  wealth. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  subject 
that  has  escaped  writers  on  the  subject, 
but  which  cannot  have  entirely  escaped 
the  present  owners  of  farm  lands.  In  the 
last  29  years  farm  lands  have,  according 
to  the  census  figures,  doubled  twice.  The 
increase  in  1910  was  108  per  cent.  In 
1920  it  is  given  as  92  per  cent.  The  low¬ 
ering  of  land  values  through  the  effect  of 
a  land  tax  would  make  it  proportionately 
easier  for  newcomers  to  get  possession  of 
farms,  but  their  gain  would  be  an 
equally  capitalized  loss  to  the  present 
owners,  though  it  would  undoubtedly  af¬ 
fect  owners  of  idle  land  more  than  the 
owner  of  the  average  sized  cultivated 
farm.  It  would  also  deny  present  owners 
the  advantage  of  any  possible  future  in¬ 
crease  in  land  values.  The  opening  of 
idle  lands  to  cultivation  if  this  resulted 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  greater  pro¬ 
duction,  and  might  be  expected  to  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  lower  prices  for  farm 
products.  To  some  extent,  however,  this 
should  be  overcome  in  the  increased  popu¬ 
lation,  iu  the  increased  capital  value  of 
improvements  and  other  property,  in  the 
general  benefits  resulting  from  steady  em¬ 
ployment,  and  in  the  larger  production  of 
wealth. 

One  more  consideration  merits  atten¬ 
tion.  Land  values  in  large  cities  increase 
with  leaps  and  bounds.  In  New  York 
City  there  have  been  three  marked  specu¬ 
lative  advances  within  a  period  of  40 
years.  With  each  advance  rents  are  in¬ 
creased  both  for  houses  and  for  offices, 
stores  aud  factories.  This  means  in¬ 
creased  house  rent  for  the  family,  and 
increased  cost  of  food  and  clothing  and 
amusements  and  doctors’  bills.  This  cost 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  higher 
the  cost  of  other  things  the  less  the  city 
family  has  left  to  pay  for  the  food  that 
comes  from  the  farm.  Hence,  any  policy 
that  would  reduce  rents  in  the  city  would 
increase  the  consumption  of  farm  food 
products  and  advance  the  price  of  them, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  farm. 


Insuring  Package  on  Rural  Route 

I  live  on  the  rural  route,  and  wish  to 
insure  a  package.  Must  I  fill  out  any 
sort  of  a  blank  first  myself,  and  would  it 
be  all  right  for  me  to  leave  a  slip  of  paper 
in  the  mail  box  with  the  package,  telling 
the  mail  carrier  to  insure  it,  also  telling 
what  the  package  contains?  It  will  he 
wool  (yarn).  Am  I  not  supposed  to  tell 
value  of  it  also?  L.  p.  Q. 

Delanson,  N.  Y. 

If  you  would  leave  a  memorandum,  giv¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  the  package  and  also 
the  value,  the  mail  carrier  would  leave 
you  a  receipt  and  see  that  your  package 
was  properly  insured.  Of  course,  you. 
would  have  to  leave  him  either  stamps  or 
money,  the  same  as  if  you  had  the  pack¬ 
age  insured  or  registered  at  the  post 
office. 
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Big  Oppori  unities 
For  Power  farmers 


*UTo«$t. 


/■/ 


Make  $150  to 
$300  a  Month  | 

Right  on  the  farm  jobs  pay  big 
money  to  trained  men.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  10  million  autos,  trucks  and 
tractors  are  used  on  farms.  They  all 
need  service.  Thousands  of  lighting  plants 
being  installed.  Gas  engines  by  the  million  in  use. 

In  every  section  repair  shops  and  garages  are  need¬ 
ed.  Power  farms  employ  men  at  big  pay  to  operate  tractors, 
autos  and  trucks  and  service  them  when  occasion  demands. 

It  all  means  a  great  future  at  certain  big  pay  to  ambi¬ 
tious  go-getting  men.  You  can  do  it.  No  Previous 
Experience  Necessary.  Takes  only  a  few  weeks 
to  learn.  Jobs  open.  Detroit  trained  men  preferred. 

Learn  Trade  At  Auto  Center 

Come  to  Detroit  — to  the  Michigan  State 
Auto  School.  Train  head  and  hand.  Famous 

Factories  endorse  M.  S.  A.  S.  —  supply  latest  equip¬ 
ment.  Detroit  is  the  logical  place  to  learn.  Here  are 
the  world’s  great  auto  and  accessory  plants.  Here  ia 
the  heart  of  the  business.  No  other  place  can  give  you 
such  first-hand  knowledge. 

Stay  As  Long  As  You  Like 

Start  any  time.  Train  for  the  big  money 

jobs  on  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Take  a  full 

Automotive  Course,  or,  any  one  of  its  money-making: 
branches.  You  can  be  an  Auto  Electrician;  a  Tire  Re¬ 
pair  Expert;  a  Battery  Service  man;  a  Chauffeur;  De¬ 
monstrator;  Repair-man;  Welder:  Machinist,  or 
specialize  inmotorized  farming- -operating;  tractors,  etc. 

FREE  1®8-p«ae 

■  ntt  Catalog: 

Decide  now  that 

you  can  make  more 
money.  Get  all  the  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about 
this  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity.  We  will  send 
FREE  without  obliga¬ 
tion.  188  -  page  book 
that  tells  what  the 
M.  S.  A.  S.  can 
do  for  you.  . 

Book  is  posi-  , 
tlve  proof. 

Don’t  fail  to 
get  it.  Write 
today. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL 

A.  G.  ZELLER,  President 

412  Auto  Bldg.  3729  Woodward  Ave.  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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WHITING -ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Vulcan  Rubber  Cemented  Shaving 
Brushes  make  shaving  a  pleasure. 
They  wear  for  many  years. 

Invincible  Hair  Brushes.  Strong, stiff 
bristles.  Beautiful  wood,  richly  finish¬ 
ed.  Very  popular  with  lovers  of  good 
brushes. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  fov  Over  112  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 


.  krt ha  Dollar 
Send  a  Dime 


'SPECIALLY  valuable  and 
^useful  to  farm  owners.  Vest 
pocket  size,  flexible  leatherette 
cover.  Has  138  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  farmers’  account  page3,  crop,  live 
stock  and  insurance  records,  interest 
tables,  fencing  charts,  steel  mill  processes 
with  illustrations,  1922  and  1923  cal¬ 
endars  and  other  useful  information. 

Sent  to  farm  owners,  postpaid,  for 
only  10  cents,  coin  or  stamps,  which  only 
partially  covers  its  cost.  Also  catalogue 
No.  216  upon  “Pittsburgh  Perfect”  Fenc¬ 
ing  sent  free.  Describes  the  several  styles 
and  designs  of  this  popular,  durable,  guar¬ 
anteed  fencing  for  farm,  poultry,  garden 
and  lawn  purposes. 


Pittsburgh  Steel  Company 

759  Union  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  “Pittsburgh 
and  “Columbia”  Fencing. 


WILSON  FEED  MILL 


For  grinding  corn  in  the  ear  and 
small  grain 

Has  special  crusher  attachment 
which  first  breaks  the  ears  of 
corn,  which  can  be  shoveled  right 
into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone  and 
Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters. 
Send  for  Catalog 

WILSON  BROS.,  Box  15  Esston,  Pa. 


Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Stocks  lor  Grafting 

I  am  in  doubt  as  to  what  kind  of  root 
to  use  in  grafting.  Is  it  understood  that 
the  stock  or  root  is  to  be  of  same  species 
as  the  graft,  or  may  it  be  of  different 
species?  I  am  anxious  to  try  my  luck 
next  Spring  on  some  peaches,  apples  an  I 
pine  or  spruce.  There  is  a  lot  of  wild 
cherry  in  my  section,  and  I  thought  of 
transplanting  some  this  Fall  and  using  it 
for  grafting  next  Spring,  but  don’t  know 
whether  I  am  attempting  the  impossible: 

New  York.  s.  G.  s. 

The  limits  of  grafting  are  easy  to  de¬ 
fine.  In  the  first  place,  all  trees  with 
bark  and  pith  can  be  grafted.  As  school 
experiments  we  even  graft  or  bud  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  to  get  various  colors  on  the 
same  plant,  and  each  year  we  graft  to¬ 
matoes  on  potatoes.  We  cannot  graft 
outside  of  the  genus;  that  is.  we  can 
graft  a  Baldwin  apple  on  a  Spy,  or  we 
can  graft  an  apple  on  a  pear  or  quince, 

!  as  they  belong  to  the  same  species,  but 
I  we  cannot  graft  an  apple  on  a  peach,  as 
these  belong  to  different  families ;  the  ap¬ 
ple  to  the  genus  Pyrus  and  the  peach  to 
the  genus  Primus. 

Commercially,  the  apple  is  budded  on  a 
wild  seedling  known  as  French  Crab,  for 
standard  trees.  These  seedlings  can  be 
secured  from  nurserymen,  or  seedlings 
can  be  grown  at  home  by  planting  seels 
from  wild  apples.  For  dwarf  apples. 
Doucin  stock  is  used  in  the  nursery.  For 
pear  stock  the  seeds  from  cider  pomace 
are  secured  and  planted.  This  is  the 
native  pear  of  France  called  Pyrus  com¬ 
munis.  For  dwarfing,  the  pear  is  budded 
on  quince  stock. 

8.  G.  S.  suggests  starting  on  peach, 
apple,  pine  or  spruce.  As  the  peach  buds 
the  easiest  of  any  fruit  and  as  the  results 
are  most '  satisfactory.  I  would  suggest 
starting  with  this  fruit.  Secure  some 
peach  pits,  preferably  from  the  wild 
peaches  of  the  Southern  Appalachians, 
and  plant  them  in  rows  in  the  Fall.  The 
frost  will  crack  the  pits  and  the  seedlings 
will  be  ready  to  bud  in  July  of  the  next 
year.  Pits  from  standard  varieties  can  be 
used  if  no  others  are  available. 

The  pines  and  spruces  require  special 
care,  and  only  an  experienced  worker 
should  attempt  to  graft  these  plants. 

Either  sweet  or  sour  cherries  can  be 
budded  on  the  wild  cherry  and  fair  siie- 
cess  can  be  obtained  here.  The  work  is 
well  worth  trying.  T.  H.  T. 


Hastening  Maturity  of  Vegetables 

In  looking  over  a  sample  copy  of  The 
R.  N.-Y..  September  17  issue.  I  find  an 
article  which  interested  me  very  much, 
headed.  “Fake  Cucumber  Flowers.”  on 
page  1133,  and  an  answer  by  T.  H.  T„ 
saying  he  had  had  cucumbers  two  weeks 
earlier  by  pinching  the  vines.  At  what 
time  does  he  x>inch  the  vine?  When  they 
first  start  to  run.  or  later?  Could  T.  II. 
T.  give  me  any  hints  on  hastening  crops 
of  beans,  peas  or  tomatoes?  A.  A.  T. 

Elyria,  O. 

Cucumbers  should  be  pinched  when 
i  about  18  in.  to  2  ft.  long.  Simply  take 
I  out  the  tip  bud  and  the  terminal  shoots 
I  grow  from  the  buds  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves. 

Tomatoes  can  be  hastened  by  removing 
the  leaf  directly  over  a  cluster.  When 
setting  the  plants  be  sure  to  set  the  first 
flower  cluster  away  from  the  stake,  as  all 
the  fruit  comes  on  the  same  side  of  the 
vine.  Mulch  the  tomato  vines  with  cow 
manure  and  growth  can  he  Hastened.  The 
roots  are  very  close  to  the  surface  and 
are  injured  by  cultivation. 

With  peas,  the  early  crop  is  secured 
by  late  Fall  planting.  Sow  the  seed  in  a 
row  and  mulch  until  Spring.  This  prac¬ 
tice  has  unfavorable  results  on  a  heavy 
soil,  as  the  seed  rots. 

Early  greens  can  be  had  by  mulehimr 
old  Swiss  chard  plants  in  the  Fall  and 
allowing  it  to  start  the  Spring  following. 
As  the  other  greens  mature  the  chard 
can  he  removed,  as  it  will  go  to  seed  later 
in  the  season,  being  a  biennial.  For  an 
early  green  the  dandelion  is  excellent, 
though  little  used.  Seed  is  sown  in  tows 
and  blossom  heads  kept  off.  In  this  way 
no  seed  spreads  to  adjoining  areas. 

T.  H.  T. 


Producing  Raspberry  Plants 

Can  you  give  me  directions  for  handline 
red  raspberries?  I  wish  to  raise  tlu- 
plants  for  market,  and  do  not  know  how 
to  go  about  it  to  get  a  lot  of  shoots 
(plants)  and  no  fruit.  I  saw  a  field  near 
North  East,  the  rows  a  thick  mass  of 
foot-high  shoots,  but  no  berry  canes  in 
sight.  They  were  mulched  with  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  and  came  up  through  it. 

Mayville,  N.  Y.  f.  m.  b. 

The  red  raspberry  produces  cane  growth 
the  first  season  and  fruit  on  these  can^ 
the  second  season.  Thus  by  mowing  the 
canes  in  the  early  Spring  no  fruit,  but 
plenty  of  shoots  can  be  secured.  Plants 
can  also  be  propagated  rapidly  by  root 
cuttings.  Sections  of  the  root  about  3  in. 
long  are  covered  with  soil,  and  these  root, 
forming  new  plants.  In  an  established 
plantation  new  shoots  can  be  started  by 
injuring  the  root  with  a  cultivator  or 
spade.  Whenever  the  root  is  injured  a 
new  shoot  comes  tfp.  T.  H.  T. 


7  know  you’ll  want 

THIS  ONE 

these  cold  days! 


Four  Buckle  Arctic — To  be  worn 
over  leather  shoes.  Easy  to 
pull  on  or  take  off — a  perfect 
protection  for  the  feet  during 
the  coldest,  wettest  weather. 


THESE  Snag-Proof  arctics  are 
real  life-savers  when  the  snow. 


and  slush  are  on  the  ground.  When 


Short  Boot — An 
exceptional 
boot  for  men 
who  do  a  great 
deal  of  outdoor 
work.  It  is 
strong,  light, 
springy  and 
comfortable  — 
water-tight  and 
durable. 


you  go  out,  it  takes  only  a  few  seconds 
to  pull  them  on  over  your  leather 
shoes,  and  they  keep  your  feet  dry 
and  warm  in  the  meanest  kind  of 
weather.  When  you  come  back,  wash 
off  the  mud  and  slip  out  of  them. 
They’ll  save  money  by  making  your 
leather  shoes  wear  twice  as  long — 
and  they  protect  your  health.  You 
know  wet,  cold  feet  are  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  foes  you  could  have.  Pneu¬ 
monia,  influenza,  rheumatism,  most 
often  come  from  wet  or  cold  feet. 

“Then,  there  are  Snag-Proof  rubber 
shoes  and  boots  that  take  the  place  of 
leather  entirely.  They  are  warmer, 
springier,  last  longer  in  wet  weather, 
and  cost  less.  Our  special  steam  cured 
in  vacuum  process  makes  all  Snag- 
Proof  products  exceptionally  long 
wearing,  water-and-weather-proof. 

“I  can  show  you  just  exactly  the 
right  kind  of  rubber  shoe,  arctic  or 
boot  that  will  save  you  money  and 
give  you  the  greatest  foot  comfort  and 
protection  this  year.  Gome  in  and 
see  them  all. 


Six  Buckle  Arctic — To  be  worn 
over  leather  shoes.  Fleece 
lined,  absolutely  weather¬ 
proof,  warm,  light  and  com¬ 
fortable.  For  wear  where 
snow  and  slush  are  deep. 


Look  for  this  green  oval 
when  you  want  satisfaction. 


( Signed )  Your  Snag-Proof  Dealer” 

Look  up  the  Snag-Proof  dealer  in  your  town. 
He’s  a  good  fellow  to  know,  for  he  sells  on  a 
customer-satisfied-first  policy.  He  could  make 
a  larger  profit  on  one  sale  from  other  kinds  of 
rubber  footwear,  but  he  knows  that  it  pays  him 
to  sell  Snag-Proof  in  the  long  run — just  as  it 
pays  you  to  buy  Snag-Proof.  That’s  the  way 
Snag-Proof  Rubber  Footwear  has  been  sold  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  And  Snag-Proof  customers 
always  buy  Snag-Proof,  because  they  always  get 
genuine  satisfaction  from  every  purchase.  Re¬ 
member  the  name — Snag-Proof. 

LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 


“SNAG-PROOF” 

UuhherFootwear 
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Bug  Proof  Fruit 


is  assured  only  by  careful, 
persistent,  intelligent  spraying 
— by  being  constantly  on  the 
job  with  a  Hardie  Sprayer  in  your 
orchard.  Its  big  cloud  of  spray,  its  low 
operating  cost,  its  ruggedness,  make  it 
your  strongest  asset  for  orchard  profits. 


Send  for  Hardie  catalogue 
of  20  sizes  and  styles,  both 
power  and  hand 


HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 

Brancho  at:  Portland,  Ore.,  Lo$  Anfelet,  Calif.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Hagerstown,  Md„  Brockton,  N.  Y.,  Petrolia,  Ont. 


CHANGE  POWER  AS  YOU  CHAN6E  JOBS  Busiest  machine 

1%  to  6  H.  P.  just  as  you  need  Wonderful  value 

The  one  economical  engine  on  at  less  than  pre- 

all  farm  jobs  up  to6  war  price.  Never  was 

Saves  investment,  t  ' I u such  an  engine  bargain, 

upkeep,  time.^^sffJm  Direct  from  factory  to  you.  Learn 

Portable.  about  this  wonderful  farm  helper. 

I Kerosene  or  gasoline.  No  cranking. 

Write  for  description  and  factory  price. 

EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO.,  312  Main  St„  Springfield,  0. 


Many 


One 


Barnes’  Fruit  Trees 
Are  Northern  Grown 

Barnes'  Trees  are  hardy,  grown  to  thrive 
in  severe  Northern  climates.  They 
include  standard  varieties  of  Apples, 
Peaches.  Plums  and  Cherries,  also  Small 
Fruits.  We  especially  recommend  Barnes’ 
one-year-old  Apple  Trees.  They  stand 
transplanting  remarkably  well  and  make 
rapid  growth. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Fruit  Book  and 
Price  List.  Buy  your  fruit  trees  from 
nurserymen  with  long-established  repu¬ 
tation  lor  quality  and  fair  dealing. 

Jf3ciJcrL4£S  fisco* 


Box  § 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


"24 

YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


.Frank  jmullerco 

V[50  West  7yHSij6 
BwNEW  YORK>« 
n.y.  y* 


rOU  would  be  ’asked 
$5  EACH  for  these 
wonderful  WOOL 
FLANNEL  Shirts  at  any 
store.  Yet  our  sensa¬ 
tional  price  Is  TWO  for  only 
$5.98.  Heavy  wool  flannel, 
two  large  button  down  pock¬ 
ets.  DOUBLE  ELBOWS. 
Cut  extra  full  and  roomy. 
Not  a  cheap  mail  order  shirt 
but  the  kind  sold  in  beet 
stores  at  $6  EACH  or  more. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW- 
just  pay  postman  $5.98  plus 
postage  for  BOTH  shirts. 
Money  back  QUICK  if  not 
completely  satisfied.  Only 
two  shirts  to  a  customer  on  this  offer.  Color,  Khaki  only.  Size* 
14  to  17.  Mail  postal  or  letter  NOW  while  this  offer  lasts. 

F  V.  FRANKEL,  Dept.  F  512  353  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Conord 

Auxiliary 

Transmission 

Six-Speed 
Forward  Power 
Speed 

for  all  Fords 


CARS  . 
TRUCK 


$100 

110 


SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  DETAILS 

ELIZABETH  AUTO  PARTS  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  2,  716  Broadway  -  -  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Hot  Food  and  Water  for 
Your  Stock  and  Poultry— 

IT  PA  YS  BIG 

Cows  give  more  and  better 
milk;  Hogs  have  larger 
frames  and  more  solid  meat ; 
Hens  lay  better. 

Have  lots  of  hot  water  for 
scalding;  boil  spraying  mix; 
render  lard;  boil  sorghum  or 
sap;  heat  water  for  stock; 
for  washday;  preserve  fruit. 

Farmers’  Favorite  Feed  Cooker 

Burns  chunks,  long  sticks,  cobs 
—anything.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  prices. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO.,  Dept.  201,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Successor  to  Lewis  Manufacturing  Co. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


DMtMAPennf 

Charming  New  Model 
Fresh  From  Exclusive 
New  York  Designer 

M  24  mw 

sn  Women’s 
trriral  Sizes 

Velveteen 

of  Exquisite  Quality 
Used  in  This 

Slip  -on -Dress 

Here  is  the  stylish  new 
Guimpe  or  Slip  -  On 
Dress  so  popular  in 
New  York;  delight¬ 
fully  fashioned  in  an 
exquisite  quality  of 
w  a  r  m  ,  serviceable, 
dressy  velveteen.  Prettily 
embroidered  in  contrast¬ 
ing  color.  Made  with 
pockets  and  trimmed  with 
self  material  sash  belt 
and  finished  around  the 
neck  and  armholes  with 
silk  cord  braid.  Satis¬ 
faction  positively  guar¬ 
anteed.  Don’t  send  one 
penny  now — merely  your 
name  and  address,  your 
size,  color  desired.  Merely 
pay  your  postman  .$4.24 
when  the  dress  arrives. 
Colors:  Rlack,  Brown, 

Navy  or  Wine,  with  em¬ 
broidery  in  contrasting 
color.  Sizes:  14  to  20 
years,  or  34  to  40  bust. 
Order  by  No.  W-912. 
Price,  Postpaid,  $4.24. 

ALAN  '-HAROLD  CQ 

I6Eastl8”St.  XewyorkCitV. 


Order 
By  No. 
W912 
Black, 
Brown, 
Navy 
or 
Wine 
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STABLE  $ 
BLANKETS 


SINGLE  BLANKETS,  $3.29;  VALUE,  $4.25 

Keep  your  horses  properly  protected  with  these 
warm  durable  Dublwear  blankets.  Pay  only 
the  factory  price.  Order  any  number  and  if  not 
more  than  satisfied  return  and  get  Quick  refund. 
We  prepay  parcel  post. 

No.  A. — Extra  warm  and  tough  wearing  for 
long  service.  Solid  close- wea\e  Kersey  through¬ 
out.  Keeps  heat  in ;  lets  moisture  out.  Two 
strong  two  inch  Jute  surcingles,  boot- web  bound 

around  neck  and  front  and  stay.  Handy  front  fastener  of 

•tronar  metal  $3.29;  three  for  only  $8.98.  72  in.  or  76  in. 

No.  B- -Exceptionally  fine  quality  double 
blanket.  Very  heavy  cropped  burlap  outside: 
two  2  in.  jute  surcinjrles  running:  all  over;— full 
heavy  Kersey  lined  reinforced  neck  and  front; 
Patented  FIXFIT  front  fastener,  adjust- 
ible  to  different  size  necks,  $3.98; 
')\.  three  for  only  $10.98.  72  in.  or  76  in. 

Order  now; 
your  money 
back  If  you  can 
duplicate  val¬ 
ue  elsewhere. 


Dublwear 

Factory 


Box  1C9-H  Burlington,  Vt. 


WOMEN’S 

LONG 

Gauntlet  Gloves 


$  J25 


a  pair 

14  Inches  Long 

Pure  Worsted,  plaited. 
Sizes;  Small,  m  e  d  i  u  m 
and  large,  in  Navy,  Dk. 
Gray,  White,  Black  and 
Brown. 

MEN’S  $100 
GLOVES  1  a  pair 

Moss  Knitting  Co.,  Inc. 

HAMBURG,  N.  V. 

Monty  Back  if  not  satisfied. 


Needham  Crown A8k pwcre*duc,d 


Grain  Drills 


CltOWN  M  F«.  CO. 
112,  PHELPS,  N.  T. 


FORDSON  TRACTORS,  r«nnot  tip  backward  if  equipped  with  our  esfe. 
ty  device.  Illustrated  circular  free.  Neff  Mf|.  C«..  Williimiville,  N.  »• 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — November  26.  messen¬ 
gers  who  had  just  drawn  $28,000  for  the 
payroll  of  the  H.  G.  Walton  &  Co.  fac¬ 
tory,  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  were  attacked 
apd  robbed  by  five  bandits  in  an  automo¬ 
bile.  ( )ne  of  the  thieves  was  wounded 
in  the  fight,  and  three  of  the  men  were 
arrested  later.  James  Luna,  John  Dubok 
and  John  Petkewiez.  the  latter  being  ar¬ 
rested  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Nearly  ail  the 
money  was  recovered  in  the  men’s  pos¬ 
session. 

Joseph  M.  Neenan,  labor  leader  and 
president  of  the  National  Glass  Workers; 
the  Johnston  P>rokerage  Company  of 
Pittsburgh  and  102  other  defendants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  leading  window  glass  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  country,  were  indicted 
November  28  at  New  York  by  the  retir¬ 
ing  Federal  Grand  Jury,  which  has  been 
investigating  evidence  produced  in  the 
sessions  of  the  Lockwood  investigating 
committee  in  regard  to  the  actions  of 
labor  and  manufacturers  of  building  ma¬ 
terials.  The  corporations  named  in  the 
indictment  comprise  about  two-thirds  of 
the  window  glass  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  defendants  named  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  are  all  charged  generally  with 
formation  or  participation  in  a  conspir¬ 
acy  and  combination  to  suppress  compe¬ 
tition.  maintain  excessive  and  extortion¬ 
ate  prices  and  to  curtail  the  production 
and  supply  cf  window  glass,  thereby  ar¬ 
bitrarily  controlling  its  sale,  shipment 
and  delivery  into  this  district  as  well  as 
to  other  States. 

Four  persons  were  killed  and  many 
others  injured  in  a  fire  in  the  Rialto  The¬ 
ater.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  27. 
The  theater  was  an  old  frame  building. 
The  fire  apparently  started  from  oil  lamps 
hung  near  the  wooden  ceiling. 

Warning  against  “home”  motion  pic¬ 
ture  machines  and  all  toys  and  other  con¬ 
trivances  _  that  make  use  of  inflammable 
film  was  issued  November  20  by  the  New 
5  ork  Hoard  of  Fire  Underwriters.  “In¬ 
flammable  films  for  use  in  toy  motion 
picture  machines  are  being  sold  in  New 
York  City,  and  all  persons  are  especially 
warned  against  the  use  of  this  inflamma¬ 
ble  film,  in  violation  of  law  and  fire  in¬ 
surance  contract,”  said  the  board’s  state¬ 
ment.  “In  addition  to  this  the  danger  of 
causing  death  or  injury  is  imminent.” 

A  jury  before  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Lazansky  in  Brooklyn  November  29  de¬ 
cided  that  Dr.  Victor  W.  Crossman,  den¬ 
tist.  must  pay  83.500  for  allowing  an  ex¬ 
tracted  tooth  to  fall  through  Mrs.  Cora 
Minns’  windpipe  info  her  left  lung.  Pneu¬ 
monia  subsequently  developed  and  Mrs. 
Minns  died.  The  verdict  was  $2,000  to 
Mrs.  Minns’  estate  and  $1,500  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  George  R.  Minns,  for  loss  of  her 
services. 

Fire  in  the  Jandorf  Auto  Company 
building.  Broadway  and  55th  Street.  New 
York.  November  20.  caused  $40,000  loss 
and  injuries  to  16  firemen. 

Six  men  are  known  to-  l>ave  been 
crushed  to  death  and  26  injured,  includ¬ 
ing  one  woman,  when  the  walls  and  roof 
of  the  American  Theater,  in  .course  of 
construction  at  770  to  787  Bedford  Ave¬ 
nue,  Brooklyn,  collapsed  November  20.  a 
few  minutes  after  the  crew  of  about  40 
workmen  had  returned  from  luncheon. 
Four  men  were  missing  and  may  still  be 
buried  in  the  ruins.  Two  of  the  injured 
are  not  expected  to  survive.  The  woman. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Page,  who  was  eating 
unch  with  her  husband.  Edward,  in  their 
iome  immediately  adjacent,  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  theater  when  the  collapse 
came,  saw  the  second  floor  of  their  home 
fall  in  upon  them,  but  neither  suffered 
fatal  injuries.  Both,  however,  were  se¬ 
verely  cut  about  the  head,  face  and  body. 
Their  frame  house  is  a  wreck. 

Grover  Cleveland  Bergdoll,  convicted 
draft  evader,  through  his  mother-,  Mrs. 
Fnima  C.  Bergdoll  of  Philadelphia.  No¬ 
vember  20  filed  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  return  of 
property  valued  at  $750,000  seized  by  the 
government.  The  petition  set  forth  that 
Bergdoll  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
regards  his  stay  in  Germany  as  “tem¬ 
porary”  and  expects  to  return  to  this 
cou  ntry. 

Frederick  J.  Kelly,  a  former  internal 
revenue  collector,  was  sentenced  to  serve 
one  year  and  a  day  in  the  Federal  prison 
at  Atlanta  November  28  by  Judge  A.  N. 
TIand  in  the  United  States  District  Court, 
New  York,  having  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
embezzlement  of  $28,500  in  Treasury  cer¬ 
tificates  while  in  charge  of  the  uptown 
office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Frank  Lux.  15-year-old  Shelbyville 
(Ind.)  boy,  won  the  sweepstakes  in  the 
junior  corn  contest  at  Chicago  November 
20  at  the  International  Grain  and  Hay 
Show.  The  judges  declared  his  10-ear 
sample  the  best  ever  exhibited  there.  In 
a  previous  junior  contest  in  Indiana  the 
boy  raised  101.6  bushels  of  corn  on  a 
single  acre.  District  winners  in  the  con¬ 
test,  for  which  a  special  premium  list 
was  offered  by  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  in  addition  to  the  $10,000  in  prizes, 
included  Eugene  Troyer  of  Lafontaine, 
Ind. 


The  farmer,  and  especially  the  fruit 
grower  has  to  take  his  chances  with  the 
elements.  Of  late  years  it  has  seemed  as 
though  we  have  had  more  than  our  share 
of  freezes,  storms,  droughts  and  hail ; 
and  now  we  have  something  new.  Up 
here  in  the  hills  of  Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  it  has  been  raining  for  80  hours, 
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and  freezing  as  it  falls.  We  have  had 
an  unprecedented  ice  storm  that  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  or  exaggerate.  The 
country  looks  like  the  pictures  we  used 
to  see  of  the  shell-torn  forests  of  France. 
Everything  that  can  bend,  such  as  birches 
and  young  fruit  trees,  are  flat,  and  every 
tree  that  could  not  bend  to  the  ground 
is  a  wreck.  Oaks  and  elms  centuries  old 
are  stripped  of  their  branches,  and  the 
mature  apple  orchards  in  this  section  are 
ruined.  We  have  no  news  of  the  outside 
world  as  yet,  but  hope  that  this  disaster 
is  only  local.  g.  h. 

Charlton  Depot,  Mass. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

December  6-8 — New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  forty-seventh  annual 
meeting.  Atlantic  City,  N.  ,T. 

December  6  -  0 — Springfield  Poultry 
Club,  annual  exhibition,  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium,  Springfield,  Mass. 

December  7-0 — American  Pomological 
Society,  thirty-eighth  annual  convention, 
Toledo,  O. 

January  10 — New  York  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Association,  second  annual  meeting, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

January  10-12,  1022 — Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  annual  meeting, 
Murphy  Hotel.  Richmond.  Va. 

January  11-13 — New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

January  30-February  3,  1022 — Farm¬ 
ers’  Week,  Ohio  State  College,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

February  22-24 — Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Bureau  Meeting 

Part  I. 

Earnest  sincerity  of  purpose  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  factional  strife  and  internal  poli¬ 
tics  were  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  More  than  1.500  officers, 
delegates,  visitors  and  onlookers,  repre¬ 
senting  practically  every  Slate,,  and  sev¬ 
eral  foreign  countries,  including  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Denmark,  spent  at  least  three 
busy  days  as  the  guests  of  this  hospitable 
city. 

Ohio  far  outstripped  the  other  States  in 
the  matter  of  size  of  delegation.  The 
Ohio  group  numbered.  120,  and  came  in 
on  a  special  train.  A  number  of  special 
cars  were  made  up  at  Chicago  and  other 
points.  Georgia,  although  quite  new  in 
the  Farm  Bureau  work,  had  some  200 
visitors  at  the  meeting. 

President  Howard  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  year  and  set  forth  the  problems 
with  which  the  farmer  must  still  wrestle. 
While  Mr.  Howard’s  speech  showed  plain¬ 
ly  enough  that  the  organization  had  been 
most  busy  during  the  year,  yet  his  whit¬ 
ened  hair,  his  slightly  drooping  shoulders 
and  his  deep-lined  face  spoke  still  more 
eloquently  of  the  struggles  the  organiza¬ 
tion  had  passed  through  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  farmers’  problems. 

A  series  of  10-minute  reports  by  the 
heads  of  each  of  the  departments  of  the 
federation  showed  the  scope  of  the  work 
under  way  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
plans  of  last  year  have  been  put  into  ef¬ 
fect.  To  most  people  present  this  was 
something  of  a  revelation.  They  had  not 
realized  the  variety  and  range  the  work 
of  the  federation  had  already  assumed. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  that  the 
expenses  had  been  kept  well  within  the 
receipts,  the  expenses  from  January  1  to 
November  1  having  been  $239,997,  and 
rhe  receipts,  plus  cash  on  hand  January 
1.  were  $273,674.  The  most  discouraging 
feature  of  the  year  was  disclosed  freely 
and  frankly  by  the  reports  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  the  treasurer,  that  many  mem¬ 
berships  had  not  been  renewed,  and  many 
States  were  delinquent  in  a  portion  of 
their  dues.  In  some  States  the  member¬ 
ship  renewals  had  fallen  off  as  much  as 
25  per  cent,  but  this  was  not  general. 
The  earlier  figures  of  the  secretary,  show¬ 
ing  more  than  a  million  members,  were 
revised  to  read  967.279,  as  of  September 
1,  1921.  On  December  1  last  year  the 
number  was  744.400.  This  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  222,878  members  for  the  nine 
months.  Nine  States  were  added  to  the 
federation  during  this  period.  The  funds 
actually  received  as  paid  in  from  the 
States  on  September  15.  1921,  represented 
521,703  members.  More  than  this  has 
been  collected,  but  at  that  time  had  not 
been  turned  over  to  the  national  officers. 

The  election  of  officers,  usually  one  of 
the  high  points  in  the  convention,  was  a 
rather  tame  affair.  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  Indianapolis  convention  was  the  en¬ 
tire  lack  of  electioneering.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  election 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  first,  day 
before  things  had  time  to  brew  much,  hut 
was  mainly  due  to  a  general  agreement 
to  re-elect  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Bradfute 
and  most  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee.  Only  in  the  eases  of  three 
members  of  the  committee  were  there  any 
contests,  and  these  took  place  within  the 
sectional  divisions.  Ralph  Snyder  of  Os- 
kaloosa.  Kan.,  took  the  place  of  Chester 
Gray  of  Nevada.  Mo. ;  C.  S.  Brown  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  replaces  W.  G.  Jamison  of 
T.a  Yeta,  Colo.,  and  H.  C.  McKern-,  e  of 
Walton,  N.  Y.,  was  substituted  for  E.  B. 
Cornwall  of  Middlebury,  Vt. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


“So  you  desire  to  become  my  son-in- 
law?”  “No,  I  don’t.  But  if  I  marry 
your  daughter,  sir,  I  don’t  very  well  see 
how  I  can  get  out  of  it.” — London  Tele¬ 
graph. 


Tbit  is  the 
Original  Na¬ 
tional  Giant 
Smoke  House 

Beware  of 
Imitations 

Get  a  National  Giant  Smoke  House. 

Smoke  your  own  hams,  bacon,  sau¬ 
sage,  fish.  Have  better,  sweeter9 
cheaper  meat  for  your  own  table. 
Operated  in  or  out  doors.  Runs  on  sawdust, 
cobs,  a  little  bark  forseasoning.  Investigate. 


NATIONAICIAMI 
SMOKE  HOUSE 


and  sanitary  store  Mouse 

After  smoking:  meats,  use  for  Store  House. 
Absolutely  bus:  and  mite  proof.  Keeps 
meat  without  sacking:.  Made  in  3  sizes. 

Gives  prize  win¬ 
ning:  recipes  for 
curing;  Hams. 
Bacon,  Sausages  and  Fish  at  home.  Write  for  book, 
get  low  prices,  full  information,  today  SURE! 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

358  McClun  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FREE  BOOK 
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Said 

the 

Farmer: 


Brown’s 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Beach  Jacket 

“It  was  four  below  zero  here  this  morn¬ 
ing.  and  a  very  good  day  to  try  the  Reach 
Jacket.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it  and 
think  it  one  of  the  best  garments  for  cold 
weather  I  ever  saw.” 

It  is  as  warm  as  an  overcoat,  cheaper 
than  a  good  sweater,  wear's  like  iron  and 
can  be  washed.  It  comes  coat  without  collar, 
eont  with  collar,  and  vest. 

ASK  YOU  It  DEALER 
BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET 


'C 


COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  J 
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Attractive,  handsome  Fur  uoats. 
Wraps,  Scarfs,  Robes  made  to 
order  from  Horse,  Cow,  Calf, 
Skunk,  Muskrat  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  on  it.  Save  50%  by  using 
your  own  furs.  Prompt,  exact, 
economical  service. 

Free  Catalog 

Don't  order  any  fur  garments  this  year  until 
you  have  seen  our  new  32-page  catalog  that 
shows  styles,  gives  sizes  and  prices,  shows  also 
how  to  prepare  skins  for  shipping.  Send  your 
name  for  this  tree  booklet 

Custom  Fur  Tanning  and 
Fur  Manufacturing 

Also  taxidermy  work.  Large  and  small  game, 
birds  and  fisn  mounted.  Prompt  service, 
expert  attention, 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co,  inc. 
674  West  Ave.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


I 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  OSE  MAS.  It’s  KING  OF  TI1E  WOODS.  S,,,,  mon,y  anJ 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  B68  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

f  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.  30th  St.,  Newark 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

Just  now  the  garden  looks  shabby.  We 
have  not  completed  the  cleaning  up, 
though  the  compost  pile  is  growing.  My 
rule  is  that  all  the  dead  vegetation  left 
from  the  season’s  cropping  must  event¬ 
ually  return  to  the  garden.  One  excep¬ 
tion  is  made  to  this  rule.  This  is  in  the 
case  of  the  cornstalks.  They  decay  slowly, 
and  when  the  roasting  ears  are  off  the 
stalks  are  taken  up  and  shocked  and 
cured,  and  there  is  always  some  one 
ready  to  pay  cash  for  the  stover.  The 
price  it  demands  here  is  better  than  its 
manurial  value,  and  the  cash  from  its 
sale  will  buy  more  manure  than  the  corn¬ 
stalks  will  make. 

The  fruit  trees,  having  been  freed  from 
a  crop,  have  made  a  fine  growth,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  arid  Summer.  The  Califor¬ 
nia  nameless  plums  have  developed  to  a 
fine  size.  These  four  trees  were  sent  to 
me  from  the  Government  grounds  at 
Chico,  Cal.  There  were  two  of  each 
cross-bred  form,  and  they  were  sent  only 
as  hybrid  plums.  One  sort  is  a  large 
prune-shaped  plum  of  red  color.  The 
other  is  an  apple-shaped  plum  with  yel¬ 
low  skin  and  a  red  blush  on  one  side. 
Both  are  good,  the  apple-shaped  one  es¬ 
pecially.  It  was  a  special  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  lose  the  crop  the  past  Summer, 
because  it  was  the  first  season  which  the 


Wood  is  Scarce— Coal  is  High 
Build  a  WARM  House 


WITH  the  winter  winds  howling  and  the 
cold  creeping  through  the  thin  weather¬ 
boards,  the  family  in  grandfather’s  boyhood 
hugged  the  stove  a  little  tighter,  while  someone 
fetched  another  armful  of  wood.  But  today, 
firewood  is  fast  disappearing  and  the  cost  of  coal 
climbs  steadily  higher.  The  remedy  is  a  warm 
house — built  of 

Natco  Hollow  Tile 

The  still-air  spaces  in  the  walls  resist  temperature  changes 
and  prevent  dampness.  These  walls  require  no  painting 
and  will  not  burn  or  decay.  The  saving  in  coal  bills, 
upkeep  and  insurance  make  a  Natco  House  cheapest  in 
the  long  run. 


Natco  XXX 
Hollow  Til » 
used  in  walls 
that  are 
stuccoed. 


Our  free  book,  “Natco  on  the  Farm,”  describes 
Natco  buildings  of  many  types.  Write  for  it  today. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1035  Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh  Pa,  PW 


full  crop  had  been  promised.  All  our 
plums  have  made  a  good  growth.  The 
German  prune,  which  has  been  growing 
very  slowly,  seemed  to  take  on  a  new 
vigor,  and  has  made  growth  that  will  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  of  cutting  back  at  the 
pruning  time.  The  Shropshire  damson  is 
a  beautiful  tree  to  grow,  because  of  its 
erect  and  symmetrical  habit.  Cherries 
have  done  well,  but  here  it  is  hard  to  save 
them,  for  the  rose  chafers,  our  great 
Spring  pest,  will  eat  all  the  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  though  they  do  not  seem  so  fond  of 
the  Morellos.-  After  years  of  fighting 
with  all  sorts  of  poison  mixtures,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way 
to  save  the  grapes  and  cherries  here  is  to 
cover  vines  and  trees  with  Millinet.  There 
is  no  insect  known  that  is  so  invulnerable 
against  arsenical  insecticides.  Melrosine, 
claimed  to  be  death  to  them,  is  claimed 
by  its  makers  to  kill  them  only  on  rose 
bushes.  They  are  immune  on  other 
plants.  It  did  not  kill  them  on  rose 
bushes  here.  Dusting  with  pure  calcium 
arsenate  on  roses  seemed  to  hurt  the  bugs, 
but  came  near  to  killing  the  rose  bushes, 
too.  The  dusting  did  not  seem  to  hurt 
grapevines  nor  the  bugs  either.  But  one 
dusting  on  late  cabbages  cleaned  up  the 
green  caterpillars,  and  nothing  wipes  out 
the  Colorado  'beetles  as  well  and  quickly 
as  the  dusting  with  calcium  arsenate. 

Just  now  comes  the  tug-of-war.  We 
have  to  remove  the  old  canes  from  the 
Nauticoke  blackberry  clumps.  That  means 
long-handled  clippers  and  hard  work,  for 
nothing  in  the  blackberry  line  is  so  fierce 
and  thorny.  They  will  come  out,  but 
make  another  exception  to  the  compost 
pile,  for  they  are  burned  at  once. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  not  tried 
the  Ray  peach,  I  advise  them  to  plant  at 
least  one  tree  for  home  use.  It  is  a 
white-fleshed  freestone,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  peaches.  Then  its  qual¬ 
ity  is  unsurpassed.  Elberta  is  showy, 
but  sour,  the  Ben  Davis  of  peaches,  and 
a  money-maker  for  the  Georgia  growers. 

Mr.  Collins,  botanist  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  has  returned  from 
Mexico,  and  has  sent  me  the  latest  publi¬ 
cations  of  his  work  in  Mexico  in  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  corn  and  teosinte.  lie  thinks  that 
some  of  the  corn-teosinte  hybrids  will 
make  valuable  forage  plants,  as  they  not 
only  make  some  corn,  but  sucker  at  the 
base  densely,  after  the  manner  of  teosinte. 
Mr.  Collins  writes  that  he  discovered  in 
Mexico  a  perennial  species  of  teosinte. 
Of  course,  it  will  hardly  be  a  hardy  per¬ 
ennial. 

Some  readers  are  interested  in  what 
I  have  said  in  regard  to  our  commercial 
storage  houses  here  for  the  sweet  potato 
crop.  I  would  suggest  that  they  can  get 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
copies  of  Farmers’  Bulletin  900.  on  sweet 
potato  growing,  970  on  storage,  and  1059 
on  sweet  potato  diseases,  w.  f.  massey. 

It  was  a  hot,  sleepy  afternoon  and  the 
children  were  not  paying  much  attention 
to  the  teacher,  who  was  giving  a  chemis¬ 
try  lesson.  “Name  three  articles  contain¬ 
ing  starch,”  she  demanded  of  Tommy,  who 
appeared  more  interested  in  drowning  a 
fly  in  his  inkwell.  Roused  by  the  teach¬ 
er’s  voice  into  alertness,  he  replied :  “Two 
cuffs  and  a  collar.” — Credit  Lost. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu-  ! 
able  information  FREE  TO  You  with  Sample  Cards.  1 
Write  me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1843 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


One  Man  Pulls  'Em  Easy 


Get  New  Reduced  Prices  on  Hercules,  the  fastest, 
^easiest-operating  “One-Man”  Hand  Power  Stump 
k“v.  Puller  made.  Simple,  double,  triple,  quadruple 
i^vpower — 4  machines  in  one.  Moves  like  a 
^wheelbarrow.  $10  down.  Easy 
^payments. 


Down 


Easy 


merits 


—  Send  for 
Catalog  No.  530 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
CENTERVILLE.  IOWA 


_  BARGAIN  BOOK  FREE| 

Over  600,(100  customers  know  my  , 
prices  beat  themali.  This  30-day  | 
- sale  means! 

„  bigger! 

Savings  than! 

EVER.  HUY  NOW  \ 

_  ^direct  from  factory  f 

Freight  Prepaid.  150  styles  or  | 

Fencing,  Gates  and  Steel  Posts.  I 

_ _ fcRooiint?  and  Paints  too.  All  prices  J 

slashed.  Write  mo  quick  for  96-page  free  book. 

BROWN  FENCF  ■&  WIRE  CO.-  Dept.  159  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

and  all  other  kinds  of 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Write  for  price  list  and 
shipping  tags.  Twenty-five 
years  in  business, 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 


Trade  Mark  284  Bridge  SI. MONTGOMERY,  N.  V. 


/ vu uau aav 


money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Roa< 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fi 
any  running 
pear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheal  Co. 

48  Elm  Si., Quincy, 


Oo  WITTE  Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines 


WITTE  scale  is  exactly  in  line  with  what  you  get  for  y 
farm  products,  and  just  what  you  have  been  looking  i 
Tell  me  what  size  or  style  engine  you  want,  and  I  i 
quote  you  lowest  factory  price  for  Immediate  Shipmer 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms  As  You  Wit 


WITTE  Quality  and  Service  is  assured  by  90-Day  Test 
and  Life-Time  Guarantee.  No  matter  where  you  live 
you  can  have  the  advantage  of  buying  direct  from  factory 
at  a  big  saving  and  getting  a  standardized  engine  at  its 
lowest  cost.  Write  for  large  engine  catalog  and  latest 
quotations  on  all  sizes.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 


- LOOK! - 

2  H-P  ( »w  )  Now  $39.95 
6H-P(*!“)Now  119.90 
12  H-P(*s6i)Now  249.00 
30  H-P(*um)Now  699.80 
AH  Other  Sizes  Lower. 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  K.  C. 

Carload  fgt.  rata  to  Pittsburgh. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


1896  Oakland  Ave., 
1896  Empire  Bld||., 


KANSAS  CITY.  HO- 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or 
8!  j  marks,  or  lOtfc  francs.  Remit  in  money  order,  express 
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Advertising  rates.  11.00  per  agate  line — T  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pa pe r  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


When  your  paper  was  first  sent  to  mo  I  thought  it 
was  a  sample  copy.  As  it  continued  to  come,  1  became 
suspicious,  and  thought  a  subscription  was  being  forced 
on  me.  I  wrote  to  you,  and  was  told  who  had  sub¬ 
scribed  for  me.  Now,  although  I  am  not  a  farmer,  1 
would  give  up  any  of  several  periodicals  I  get  rather 
than  yours.  Enclosed  check  is  for  my  renewal  and  a 
complimentary  subscription  to  a  city  school  teacher,  as 
the  farmers’, problems  are  the  cities'.,  problems  also,  and 
your  paper  would  be  an  inspiration  to  it nyone  interested 
in  a  square  deal.  f.  d.  Sylvester. 

Pennsylvania. 

ERE  was  seed  which  fell  on  good  ground. 
There  are  thousands  of  instances  just  like  this 
one.  If  5.000  readers  go  just  a  step  out  of  their  way 
to  speak  the  good  word,  the  result  will  be'  nearly 
two  miles  along  the  way. 

HE  letters  regarding  the  •‘divining  rod"  or  forked 
stick  for  finding  water  are  still  pouring  in.  AA'e 
have  rarely  started  a  subject  which  has  located  so 
many  streams  of  running  words.  Most  of  them  re¬ 
late  incidents  which  indicate  belief  in  the  forked 
stick.  Yet  there  are  many  doubters.  Here  is  one: 

1  have  just  refreshed  my  memory  from  “Curious 
Myths  of  (he  Middle  Ages,”  by  S.  Bariug-Gould,  pur¬ 
chased  and  read  as  a  boy.  This  forked  stick  in  ages 
past  was  thought  just  as  efficacious  in  locating  metals, 
in  running  down  criminals,  as  in  the  locating  of  water; 
and  just  possibly  its  use  might  bring  as  many  criminals 
to  book  as  do  our  more  modern  systems  of  justice! 
Who  knows?  j.  m.  s. 

We  well  remember  how  the  stick  in  the  hands  of 
the  old-fashioned  teacher  brought  many  a  pupil  to 
book.  It  might  be  tried  on  some  of  the  bootleggers 
and  auto  hogs  who  infest  some  communities.  ' 

* 

E  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves!”  We  met  a 
man  the  other  day  who  put  up  a  fierce  out¬ 
cry  against  what  lie  calls  the  potash  monopoly.  ITc 
is  a  fruit  grower  on  a  small  place,  highly  cultivated. 
The  soil  is  light,  and  potash  is  a  necessity.  During 
the  war  this  element  of  plant  food  was  so  high  and 
scarce  that  this  man  could  not  get  enough,  and  his 
crops  suffered.  Now  he  finds  fault  because  the  price 
is  too  high,  and  the  American  potash  producers  de¬ 
mand  a  tariff  which  would  make  the  price  lugher. 
His  complaint  is  justified,  but  there  is  another  side 
to  it.  This  man  burns  wood  almost  exclusively.  He 
has  a  woodlot,  and  gave  up  buying  coal  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  beat  the  coal  trust.  Every  year, 
in  stoves  and  fireplaces,  he  has  been  burning  tlu; 
equivalent  of  12  to  15  cords  of  wood.  In  five  years 
this  has  meant  more  than  60  cords  of  wood,  which 
b  ft  a  vast  pile  of  wood  ashes.  Here  was  a  supply  of 
potash  in  the  best  possible  form — the  finest  club  on 
earth  with  which  to  break  a  potash  monopoly.  And 
yet  this  man  has.  for  the  past  five  years,  used  every 
pound  of  this  rich  fertilizer  for  making  roads  and 
walks  on  his  farm.  Plain  sand  or  gravel  would  have 
been  far  better  for  the  purpose,  but  right  through 
the  war.  when  potash  was  worth  50  cents  a  pound, 
all  these  rich  ashes  were  used  for  road  material! 
Now  lias  this  man  any  business  to  declaim  against 
the  potash  trust?  Does  he  not  trample  the  first  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  economy  into  the  mud  when 
lie  uses  wood  ashes  as  a  pavement?  “liV  hare  got  to 
do  it  ourselves,”  and  begin  with  common  things. 

* 

NYONE  who  has  lived  in  a  family  of  children 
must  know  that  the  little  ones  are  as  varied 
in  character  and  ment  l  ability  as  the  young  stock 
on  the  farm  vary  in  color.  No  two  children  are 
exactly  alike  in  their  inclination  or  ability  to  absorb 
training.  Too  many  of  our  educators  seem  to  assume 
that  educating  children  is  much  like  pouring  some 
"  arm  and  sticky  material  into  little  forms  or  molds 
w’  ere  it  may  harden  and  make  n  “graduate.”  AVe 
have  had  much  to  do  wifi  children,  and  have  never 
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found  any  two  just  alike.  They  all  need  some 
special  oversight  and  care  if  they  are  to  be  developed 
properly.  In  this  we  see  an  argument  for  the  smaller 
school  and  the  smaller  class,  where  the  teacher  may 
have  more  of  personal  control  over  each  pupil.  AA'ith 
a  good  and  conscientious  teacher,  the  smaller  district 
school,  if  properly  maintained,  ought  to  give  the  in¬ 
dividual  child  a  better  chance  than  the  large  and 
crowded  consolidated  school. 

* 

WE  understand,  of  course,  that  this  statement 
will  be  resented  by  most  educators.  The 
writer  of  this  does  nob  pretend  to  be  a  teacher,  but 
lie  has  talked  with  hundreds  of  men  about  their 
school  days,  and  what  life  has  taught  them  about 
education.  They  all  say  that  a  large  share  of  their 
work  in  school  was  given  up  to  non-essential  things; 
that  is,  things  which  they  were  quickly  forced  to  for¬ 
get  in  the  struggle  for  a  living  which  most  of  us  pass 
into  when  we  leave  the  schoolroom.  AVheii  people 
tell  us  about  the  splendid  and  costly  equipment  of  the 
modern  school  house,  anil  the  great  number  of  studies, 
somehow  we  do  not  feel  greatly  impressed.  We 
think  a  child  would  be  as  well  off  with  a  thorough 
groundwork  in  English,  a  practical  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  and  what  we  call  the  dictionary  habit; 
that  is,  the  fixed  habit  of  hunting  up  definitions  and 
needed  information.  Such  a  child  will  go  on  and 
educate  himself  in  all  useful  and  needful  things. 
He  will  usually  do  it  better  than  if  he  were  encum¬ 
bered  or  entangled,  with  the  red  tape  of  modern 
education. 

* 

THERE  are  a  few  city  daily  papers  who  seem 
willing  to  discuss  farm  economics  fairly.  Most 
of  the  daily  papers  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
only  one  duty;  that  is.  to  defend  city  practices  and 
city  prices,  no  matter  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong.  It  is  a  popular  thing  to  attribute  all  the 
nation’s  evils  to  the  farmers.  Should  there  be  an 
epidemic  of  disease — the  farm  sent  unhealthful  food! 
If  retail  prices  of  food  are  high — the  farmer  is  a 
robber.  Practically  everything  which  is  regarded 
by  city  people  as  calamities  are  credited  to  the 
farmer.  This  has  become  a  form  of  propaganda 
which  is  doing  great  injury  to  farmers  by  fostering 
discontent  and  hatred.  It  is  therefore  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  see  a  paper  like  the  Newark  (N.  .T.)  News 
printing  a  strong  editorial  on  the  middleman.  This 
paper  says  that  the  stage  is  being  set  for  the  middle¬ 
man's  elimination,  and  that  the  said  middleman  is 
responsible  for  his  own  troubles.  He  lias  tried  to 
hog  both  ends  and  the  middle,  too.  The  fact  is  that 
there  must  always  be  someone  to  act  the  part  of 
middleman.  He  has  an  honest  and  important  place 
in  trade.  AVhat  is  going  to  happen  in  the  near 
future  is  a  cutting  out  of  the  useless  middlemen. 
Just  about  half  of  them  today  serve  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  and  they  will  have  to  go.  A  few  papers  like 
the  Newark  Xcivs  see  this  and  have  the  courage  to 
say  so. 

MOST  of  us  at  one  time  or  another,  when  si  well¬ 
ing  along  the  road,  have  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  gasoline  was  low.  In  the  old  days  when  we 
drove  old  Jack  or  Gray  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  so 
much  if  the  horse  was  hungry.  The  faithful  brute 
■wont  on  and  brought  us  home.  The  car  is  a  selfish 
master.  We  feed  it  or  we  stay  right  where  we  are. 
llow  often  we  have  driven  up  to  some  wayside  sta¬ 
tion  and  watched  the  garage  man  pumping  the  gaso¬ 
line  into  the  tank.  It  is  all  invisible.  AATe  may  hear 
the  liquid  running  in.  but  that  is  all  we  do  know 
about  it.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  we  get 
good  measure  or  whether  it  is  short  AAre  pay  and 
go  on.  often  wondering  how  much  we  really  got.  The 
New  York  Director  of  AAr eights  and  Measures  has 
been  trying  to  find  out.  He  made  100  such  purchases 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Of  these  45  were 
short,  from  a  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon  in  a  three-gallon 
purchase.  Twenty-three  were  correct  and  32  ran 
over  the  amount  paid  for,  the  over  run  being  one- 
half  pint  or  less.  It  was  also  found  that  prices  for 
gasoline  run  from  21  to  33  cents  per  gallon.  Most 
of  the  pumping  devices  now  in  use  are  right  in  prin¬ 
ciple;  it  seems  to  he  lack  of  principle  on  the  part  of 
pumpers  that  causes  the  trouble.  AA'e  concluded 
some  time  ago  that  this  was  a  case  where  “ire  have 
got  to  do  it  ourselves.”  So  we  buy  gasoline  by  the 
barrel  and  drive  past  the  pumping  stations. 

WELL,  how  would  you  like  to  take  such  a  trip 
as  Mr.  Berrang  tells  about  this  week?  The 
ox-team  express  moves  about  10  miles  a  day.  and 
misses  a  number  of  days  at  that.  You  see  that  what 
the  car  drivers  call  a  good  road  does  not  give  the 
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oxen  much  of  a  footing.  Two  years  on  the  California 
trail !  It  Would  at  least  give  you  a  fine  chance  to 
become  acquainted  with  your  wife  and  family.  If 
the  wife  still  considers  you  something  of  a  hero,  do 
you  think  you  could  maintain  such  a  reputation  all 
through  this  trip?  AVe  understand  that  the  Ber- 
rangs  are  not  forced  to  travel  in  this  way.  They 
are  filled  with  an  adventurous  spirit  which  finds 
expression  behind  an  ox  team.  They  are  quite  able 
to  afford  a  car  if  they  cared  for  one.  At  any  rate, 
they  are  having  a  good  time,  and  the  most  wealthy 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  well  envy  their  ability 
to  find  happiness  in  humble  things. 


WILL  the  disarmament  conference  ever  amount 
to  anything?  Thousands  of  Americans  have 
begun  to  ask  that  question.  When  Secretary  Hughes 
broke  all  the  old  precedents  of  “diplomacy”  and 
stated  openly  and  bluntly  what  America  proposed, 
we  all  somehow  expected  that  the  other  nations, 
weary  of  war,  would  immediately  agree.  Instead  of 
that,  the  conference  seems  to  have  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  Chinese  delegates  have  done  too  much 
talking,  and  the  Japanese  have  done  too  little.  This 
means  that  the  “Far  Eastern  question”  has  upset 
the  original  program.  Japan  insists  upon  a  larger 
navy  than  Secretary  Hughes  suggested,  while  France 
refuses  to  cut  her  army  severely  while  the  German 
menace  continues!  We  never  did  expect  that  the 
nations  would  agree  to  abandon  all  preparations  for 
war.  While  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  such 
dreams  are  impossible.  Wo  still  believe,  however, 
that  before  the  conference  ends  some  substantial 
gain  for  world’s  peace  will  be  made.  AVe  rejoice 
that  America  made  the  original  proposition  in  good 
faith  and  with  emphasis.  A  substantial  cut  in  the 
world’s  navies,  and  especially  in  submarines,  will  be 
the  most  practical •  means  of  preventing  war.  This 
country  is  now  the  richest,  strongest  and  most  secure 
nation  on  earth.  In  the  end  she  will  have  her  way. 
We  must  remember,  too.  that  some  settlement  of  the 
“Eastern  problem, '  or  the  difference  between  China 
and  Japan,  will  go  far  to  prevent  future  wars.  We 
feel  hopeful  that  something  practical  will  result 
from  this  conference. 

MANY  of  our  dairymen  friends  will  be  in  New 
York  City  next  week  to  attend  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  This  year  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  on  December  13,  in  Jersey  City,  just 
across  the  river  from  New  York.  We  extend  a  cor¬ 
dial  invitation  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  members 
to  visit  us  at  the  publishing  office,  333  West  30th 
Street.  It  is  within  a  block  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Terminal  and  the  new  general  postoffice.  The 
presses  will  he  running,  and  our  friends  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  just  how  the  mechanical  work  is 
done.  We  may  be  able  to  furnish  information  to 
save  time,  and  we  shall  be  glad  of  au.  opportunity  to 
help  in  any  way  to  make  your  visit  to  the  city  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable.  It  will  be  a  great  personal  pleas¬ 
ure  for  us  to  see  any  of  our  friends  who  may  honor 
us  with  a  call. 


Brevities 

Men  who  lie  down  on  the  job  will  soon  be  lying  about 
the  job. 

Some  pigs  were  merely  born  to  eat,  while  others  live 
to  make  good  meat. 

Burning  corn  in  a  poor  stove  or  in  a  scrub  animal 
is  much  the  same  thing. 

Can  you  beat  it?  What?  Your  wife’s  carpet,  and 
wear  a  smile  when  she  says:  “A  little  more  on  the 
under  side  !” 

Now  they  tell  us  that  honey  contains  vitamines,  the 
only  commercial  sweet  which  does  carry  these  growth 
elements. 

AVe  have  many  letters  about  that  case  of  the  typhoid 
carrier,  stated  on  page  1371.  AVe  hope  something  worth 
while  will  come  from  this. 

The  Government  is  trying  to  have  the  interest  on 
postal  savings  raised  from  two  to  three  per  cent.  The 
bankers  oppose  it.  though  it  would  probably  bring  out 
of  hiding  considerable  money  which  the  banks  never  can 

fret 

AVhere  one  -signs  a  contract  or  other  instrument  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  contents,  there  is  usually  no  relief 
unless  fraud  or  duress  can  be  proven.  Iu  case  the  eye¬ 
sight  is  so  bad  as  to  make  reading  impossible,  there 
might  be  an  exception,  but  in  general  whatever  a  man 
signs  he  must  stand  for. 

The  following  advice  about  telling  the  age  of  cattle 
comes  from  the  Ohio  College :  “On  the  horns,  count 
the  ‘annual  rings’  and  add  two.  In  the  mouth,  one  pair 
of  permanent  teeth,  upper  and  lower,  indicates  IN 
months  of  age ;  two  pairs.  27  months :  threp  pairs.  36 
months,  and  four  pairs,  45  months.  It  will  be  noted 
that  each  pair  of  permanent  teeth  comes  nine  months 
after  the  other,” 


Milk  Affairs  in  the  Courts 

Last  week  Justice  Claud  R.  A1  verson  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  issued  a  temporary  injunction  forbid¬ 
ding  the  officers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc.,  and 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc.,  and  The  Local  Milk  and  Cream  Company,  Inc., 
of  New  York  City,  to  discriminate  against  non¬ 
poolers  in  the  sale  of  milk  or  in  the  price  paid  for  it. 
The  action  is  brought  by  the  Lowville  Milk  and 
Cream  Company,  Inc.,  a  farm-owned  co-operative 
creamery  company  at  Lowville.  N.  Y.,  against  the 
League,  the  pooling  association  and  the  New  York 
milk  dealer  which  has  contracts  to  buy  the  milk  of 
the  Lowville  plant.  The  trouble  grew  out  of  the 
action  of  the  officers  of  the  League  in  selling  non¬ 
pool  milk  and  giving  the  dealers  the  option  of  paying 
for  it  at  the  same  price  they  pay  for  pooled  milk, 
or  at  a  lower  price.  The  difference  in  some  eases  is 
as  much  as  $1.10  per  100  lbs.  The  attorney  of  the 
dealers’  association  gave  the  opinion  that  it  Would 
be  unlawful  to  pay  two  different  prices  for  the  same 
milk.  Some  of  the  dealers  followed  his  advice  and 
paid  all  alike  on  the  15th.  Others  waited  until  the 
25th  to  get  the  lower  price  from  the  League,  and 
paid  on  the  lower  basis.  The  difference  was  extra 
profit  for  the  dealer.  It  also  gave  the  dealer  who 
took  advantage  of  the  low  price  an  advantage  over 
his  competitors  in  the  city  for  the  sale  of  milk  to 
stores,  chibs,  hotels,  etc. 

The  Local  Milk  and  Cream  Company,  of  which  N. 
A.  Van  Son  is  president,  has  the  contract  for  the  milk, 
one  with  the  League,  one  with  the  pooling  associa¬ 
tion.  and  one  with  the  Lowville  Milk  and  Cream 
Company,  Inc.  lie  received  a  letter  from  the  League 
giving  the  low  price  for  October  as  $2.27,  to  be  paid 
for  non-pool  milk  under  his  contract  with  the  League. 

In  an  interview  he  stated  that  about  SO  per  cent 
of  the  Lowville  milk  came  from  non-poolers,  and  the 
difference  ran  into  considerable  money.  He  was 
friendly  to  the  producers,  and  wanted  to  see  them  get 
their  full  pay  for  the  milk,  but  he  was  embarrassed 
by  competition  with  other  city  dealers,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  milk  at  the 
lowest  price  offered  them  by  the  League,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  let  the  farmers  bring  suit,  so  that  the  right 
of  the  organizations  to  make  two  prices  could  be 
settled  in  the  court. 

The  injunction  restrains  the  League  and  the  pool¬ 
ing  association  from  fixing  a  lower  price  for  the  non¬ 
poolers  than  for  the  poolers  at  Lowville.  It  also 
restrains  the  League  and  the  association  from  doing 
anything  to  prevent  the  producers  at  Lowville  from 
disposing  of  their  milk  without  restraint  or  inter¬ 
ference.  It  also  restrains  the  League  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  from  furnishing  milk  to  the  New  York  dealer 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  regular  price  for  pooled 
milk,  and  restrains  the  dealer  from  buying  it  under 
such  terms,  or  from  doing  anything  that  would  com¬ 
pel  non-poolers  to  sign  the  pool  contract,  or  as  an 
alternative  sell  their  milk  at  a  lesser  price  than  is 
received  by  the  association  for  similar  milk  at  Low¬ 
ville. 

The  complaint  charges  that  the  duty  of  the  League 
was  to  sell  the  milk  at  the  best  price  obtainable,  and 
that  it  sold  the  milk  of  its  members  at  a  lower  price, 
in  violation  of  its  contracts  with  members,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  them  into  the  pool  against  their 
interests  and  wishes.  It  further  charges  a  con¬ 
spiracy  between  the  three  defendants  to  create  a 
monopoly  and  discriminate  against  non-poolers. 

The  Lowville  plant  was  a  heavy  loser  three  years 
ago  in  the  Country  Milk  Company,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  conducted  by  It.  D.  Cooper  while  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  No  accounting  was 
made  during  the  brief  operation  or  since,  but  the 
losses  have  been  estimated  above  a  half  million. 
Being  a  farm-owned  plant,  the  producers  at  Lowville 
took  their  share  of  the  loss. 

The  defendants  are  ordered  to  show  cause  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  Syracuse,  on  December  10,  why 
the  injunction  should  not  l>e  continued  during  the 
pendency  of  the  suit  in  the  trial  courts. 


The  School  Meeting  at  Poughkeepsie 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  was 
held  at  the  court  house  in  Poughkeepsie  November 
20.  It  was  well  attended,  and  from  start  to  finish 
the  interest  in  its  proceedings  was  well  sustained. 
One  thing  at  least  was  demonstrated,  and  that  is 
that  these  meetings  are  bringing  out  much  and  lively 
discussion  of  rural  school  problems  in  New  York 
State.  During  the  morning  session  the  Department 
of  Education  had  its  innings,  with  Dr.  R.  F.  Snyder 
for  spokesman.  lie  gave  a  report  of  conditions 
found  during  a  survey  of  a  number  of  one  and  two- 
room  schoolhouses  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
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Taking  the  score  card  of  the  department  as  a  stand¬ 
ard.  many  were  found  defective  as  to  light,  ventila¬ 
tion.  air  space,  seating,  etc.  These  conditions,  as  we 
know,  are  being  gradually  changed,  and  the  school- 
house  as  described  by  Whittier,  with 

Warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 

The  jack-knife’s  carved  initial, 

The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  wall, 

is  rapidly  becoming  a  mere  reminiscence  of  the  past. 
In  our  own  district  we  have  now  a  commodious  two- 
room  structure,  built  in  accordance  with  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  State. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Snyder’s  remarks  the  meeting 
was  thrown  open  by  the  chairman,  E.  R.  Eastman  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  for  general  criticism  and 
discussion  of  the  problems  which  had  been  presented. 
This  free  forum  is  the  strong  point  in  all  these 
meetings,  and  a  feature  which  cannot  be  too  much 
encouraged.  It  brings  to  the  fore  a  lot.  of  valuable 
comment,  which  must  be  of  the  greatest  service  in 
the  guidance  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  their  one  object  is  to  get  in 
touch  with  public  sentiment,  and  so  discover  what 
improvements  in  the  rural  school  system  are  most 
urgently  needed.  Were  one  to  venture  any  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  meetings,  it  would 
be  to  keep  the  colleges  and  State  department  in  the 
background  and  on  the  defensive.  Let  each  meeting 
be  primarily  a  free  forum,  conducted,  of  course, 
along  parliamentary  lines,  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  amenities  of  discussion.  These  were  practically 
the  conditions  during  the  afternoon  session  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  meeting,  which  opened  with  Prof.  G. 
A.  Works  of  Cornell  in  the  chair.  One  of  its  out¬ 
standing  features  was  an  address  by  “the  Hope 
Farm  man”  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Collingwood  was 
at  his  best,  and  held  his  audience  intent  upon  his 
humor,  pathos  and  criticisms  of  our  modern  schol¬ 
astic  methods.  All  that  he  said  was  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  and  his  opinion  that  we  need 
but  few  fundamentals,  well  taught,  was  quite  in  line 
with  recent  utterances  of  Dean  West  concerning 
public  school  education. 

If  there  was  one  subject  upon  which  the  meeting 
seemed  to  be'  united,  it  was  that  of  taxation,  which 
was  ably  presented  by  Prof.  Works.  It  looks  as  if 
some  new  unit  of  taxation  for  schools  were  coming, 
either  State,  county  or  town.  The  friends  of  the 
“old  red  sehoolhouse”  were  out  in  full  force.  Con¬ 
solidation.  and  the  antiquated  curriculum  of  the 
high  school,  came  in  for  their  share  of  criticism.  We 
were  glad  to  see  Prof.  Works  go  on  record  as  opposed 
to  the  present  high  school  course  of  study. 

We  hear  more  or  less  about  giving  the  country 
children  equal  educational  opportunities  with  those 
of  the  city,  but  that  is  not  what  they  need.  Give  the 
farm  boy  and  girl  rather  such  education  as  will  lead 
them  to  see  something  of  the  beauty  around  them, 
and  to  draw  inspiration  from  their  daily  contact 
with  nature  as  a  companion  arid  co-worker.  The 
high  schools  now  are  in  the  grip  of  the  colleges. 
What  have  they  to  give  that  will  develop  interest  in 
life  in  the  open,  the  vital  matter  for  our  country 
children?  The  Committee  of  Twenty-one  is  doing  a 
good  work.  Let  us  hope  that  their  labors  may  lead 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  our  problems  and  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  our  rural  schools!  c.  w.  s. 


An  Experiment  in  Democracy 

In  a  recent  editorial  you  say  that  the  movement  to 
elect  Elbert  S.  Brigham  as  Senator  from  Vermont  is  an 
experiment  in  democracy.  Will  you  tell  us  just  what 
you  mean  by  that?  J.  b.  l. 

With  pleasure.  By  democracy  we  mean  govern¬ 
ment  or  a  decision  of  policy  by  a  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Most  “experiments”  in  this  line  thus  far  have 
been  with  radical  measures,  an  upheaval  of  senti¬ 
ment  or  a  ripping  up  of  old-time  habits  or  convic¬ 
tions.  The  experiment  we  hope  to  see  tried  in  Ver¬ 
mont  is  of  another  sort.  The  State  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  country.  It  never  can  be  anything  else. 
Its  people  are,  as  a  rule,  conservative,  thrifty,  or¬ 
derly.  well  informed  and  independent,  and  very  intel¬ 
ligent.  It  would  be  no  more  than  natural  that  such 
a  State  and  such  a  people  should  be  represented  at 
Washington  by  solid  men  who  represent  in  their 
business  and  in  their  lives  the  highest  type  of  Ver¬ 
mont’s  basic  industry.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Ver¬ 
mont  people  are  making  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
of  democracy  when  they  permit  a  comparatively 
small  group  of  men  to  band  them  candidates  who  do 
not  fully  represent  the  basic  industries  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Brigham  represents  Vermont  agriculture  as  few 
other  men  have  ever  done.  He  is  a  genuine  Vermont 
farm  product — a  solid,  substantial,  clean  man.  He 
is  conservative  enough  to  hold  Vermont  to  her  best 
traditions,  and  progressive  enough  to  keep  her  fully 
in  the  procession.  We  are  prepared  to  show  from 
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our  canvass  that  Mr.  Brigham  is  the  personal  choice 
of  plain  people  who  are  not  affected  by  personal  pol¬ 
itics.  The  force  of  the  sentiment  for  him  through 
the  State  of  Vermont  would  astonish  politicians  if 
they  could  see  the  correspondence.  He  is  not  work¬ 
ing  for  any  nomination,  but  is  attending  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  that  makes 
the  “experiment”  all  the  more  interesting.  Do  the 
sensible  and  conservative  farmers  of  Vermont  want 
to  be  represented  by  a  man  of  their  own  class?  Do 
they  want  to  show  the  nation  that,  they  are  capable 
of  selecting  their  own  man?  That  is  what  we  mean 
by  an  experiment  in  democracy ! 


Hunters  are  Killing  Cattle 

Beaver  Brook,  N.  Y. — The  hunters  are  getting  in 
their  deadly  work  in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  new  law  as  fully  as  under  the  old  law.  John 
Ness,  of  this  place,  woke  up  one  morning  recently 
and  found  a  two-year-old  Holstein  heifer  dead  and 
riddled  with  rifle  balls  and  buckshot.  The  animal 
lay  50  yards  from  the  house,  and  had  been  shot 
during  the  night  by  hunters,  who  used  spotlights, 
and  mistook  the  heifer  for  a  deer. 

“The  Ness  property  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  deer 
country.  He  owns  1.100  acres,  and  has  it  posted  against 
trespassing  and  hunting,  and  has  not  given  any  hunters 
permission  to  hunt  over  his  lands  th-is  season.  On 
Thursday  night,  at  about  10  o’clock,  he  heard  several 
shots,  which  appeared  to  be  some  distance  away,  and 
he  did  not  go  out  to  investigate.  The  following  morning 
he  discovered  the  dead  heifer.” 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  already  two  other  cases  where 
cattle  were  shot  by  hunters.  The  hunters  escaped, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  them.  There  is  no  recom¬ 
pense  for  farmers,  though  the  State  licensed  the 
hunters,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  them. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. — The  hunters  infesting  this  part 
of  Dutchess  County  are  growing  more  numerous  and 
bolder.  They  come  out  from  the  cities,  and  often 
hire  a  local  guide  to  permit  shooting  on  liis>  own 
place,  and  lie  then  leads  them  over  the  neighboring 
farms,  breaking  down  fences  and  gates,  destroying 
crops  and  killing  poultry  and  domestic  animals. 
There  are  many  big  estates  in  this  section,  but  the 
hunters  do  not  bother  them.  They  go  to  the  small 
farms.  Last  week  A.  J.  Link  had  a  registered  ram 
beaten  over  the  shoulders  by  gunmen  so  badly  that 
it  died  two  days  later.  He  paid  $25  for  it  as  a  small 
lamb  for  breeding  purposes.  The  new  law  is  no 
more  effective  than  the  old  one.  Any  form  of  post¬ 
ing  is  merely  a  recognition  of  the  hunter’s  pretense 
that  he  has  a  right  to  hunt  on  cultivated  lands.  Tin- 
farmer  owns  the  lands,  and  produces  and  feeds 
everything  on  it.  No  man  should  be  permitted  to 
trespass  on  the  farm  without  written  permission  of 
the  owner,  and  the  State  should  take  it  upon  itself 
to  enforce  respect  for  the  farmers’  rights,  just  as  it 
protects  city  realty  owners  from  trespass  and  pilfer. 
Our  nuts  and  apples  and  other  fruits  need  protection 
as  well  as  our  fields  and  birds. 


Such  Hunters  are  Murderers 

On  October  22  we  missed  our  fox  terrier  dog,  and 
after  two  weeks’  continuous  search  found  her  in  a 
remote  corner  of  the  farm,  brutally  clubbed  over  the 
head,  evidently  with  the  butt  end  of  a  gun.  We  were 
husking  corn  in  the  fields  about  200  yards  away  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  which  was  between  11  and  12, 
“hunters”  being  around  in  numbers  all  day. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  sent  to  our  daily  papers 
with  the  request  that  they  allow  the  use  of  their  columns 
to  lay  before  the  public  a  situation  that  started  as  an 
unmitigated  nuisance,  has  now  become  a  menace  and. 
if  not  curbed,  would  end  in  tragedy.  Both  papers  re¬ 
fused  to  publish  the  letter,  but  offered  to  print  a  news 
item  of  their  own.  I  enclose  their  version,  which  shows 
their  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  miscreants,  who 
do  nothing  but  mischief,  and  their  contempt  for  the 
farmer,  who  pays  for  all. 

In  this  case  a  valuable  dog’s  life  was  clubbed  out  by 
a  semi-barbarian  to  whom  the  State  had  granted  a 
license  to  carry  a  gun  and  roam  at  will  over  my  property 
without  asking  my  consent. 

It  is  impossible  for  people  whose  only  idea  of  pleasure 
is  to  go  out  and  kill  something  to  realize  the  sorrow 
brought  on  our  family  by  the  killing  of  an  animal  who 
was  part  of  the  family  in  the  house  and  a  constant 
companion  to  me  in  the  fields.  I  would  gladly  have 
sacrificed  every  animal  on  the  farm  could  I  but  have 
saved  my  faithful  little  friend. 

If  the  argument  put  forth  for  limiting  national  arma¬ 
ment  is  sound — that  the  possession  of  arms  leads  to 
■belligerency — what  can  be  said  for  the  State  putting 
guns  into  the  hands  of  a  host  of  half-developed  men  and 
irresponsible  boys  to  go  out  to  kill  and  destroy  property 
without  the  least  regard  for  “he  rights  of  the  owners? 
Such  a  state  of  things  must  stop.  Why  not  have  a  10 
years’  hunters’  holiday?  w.  T. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  would  suit  us  well.  There  are 
hunters  who  act  like  gentlemen,  and  who  would  never 
think  of  murdering  a  playful  little  dog.  There  are 
others  whose  minds  have  never  emerged  from  the  age 
of  barbarism  and  who  should  never  be  permitted  to 
handle  a  gun  except  under  army  discipline.  How  shall 
we  handle  such  wretches  without  being  unfair  to  the 
decent  citizens? 
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j  HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


We  have  put  in  a  long,  weary  day  fight¬ 
ing  our  enemies  in  the  back  fields.  Years 
ago  the  first  settlers  on  this  farm  fought 
off  the  wild  men  and  savage  beasts  on  our 
hills,  and  when  darkness  came  they  en¬ 
tered  the  stockade  and  waited  for  daylight, 
so  as  to  make  another  raid  on  the  enemy. 
Now,  after  six  generations,  we  are  doing 
much  the  same.  We  know  full  well  that 
unless  we  fight,  great  scalping  will  be 
done  before  next  Spring.  Now  do  not 
get  the  idea  that  wolves  and  Indians  still 
lurk  in  our  back  orchards.  The  most 
bloodthirsty  enemy  we  have  is  the 
mosquito,  and  we  are  putting  her  out  of 
business.  Our  present  battle  is  with  mice. 
The  orchards  are  alive  with  them,  and 
unless  they  are  fought  off  in  some  way 
many  of  our  young  trees  will  surely  be 
scalped  before  Spring.  The  mice  are  to¬ 
day  a  greater  menace  on  this  farm  than 
the  wolves  ever  were.  We  have  plowed  two 
furrows  on  each  side  of  the  tree  rows,  and 
now  we  are  hoeing  out  a  clear  space 
around  the  trunks,  and  making  a  little 
mound  of  earth  or  coal  ashes.  A  little 
later  I  will  experiment  with  poisons.  The 
danger  is  real.  If  we  cannot  fight  those 
mice  away  we  must  expect  frightful  loss 
in  trees. 

*  *  *  ff  * 

It  is  hard  and  tedious  work  in  this  raw, 
slimy  weather  to  hoe  and  mound  these  trees 
properly.  It  is  what  you  may  call  menial 
labor,  and  unless  a  man  has  some  vision 
and  thought  for  the  future  he  will  shirk 
and  growl  at  it.  It  is  a  good  job  for  the 
boss.  Now  that  night  has  come,  we  are 
safe  in  the  "stockade,”  just  as  the  old 
pioneers  were.  But  our  “stockade”  is 
more  comfortable.  1  am  sitting  in  a  part 
of  the  old  house  which  has  been  tacked  on 
to  our  new  one.  A  big  fire  is  roaring  in 
the  fireplace.  In  former  years  the  women 
of  the  house  would  have  been  found  cook¬ 
ing  over  this  fire;  there  would  have  been 
a  big  kettle  swung  over  the  logs  on  a  long 
crane.  The  present  lady  of  the  household 
is  not  cooking.  She  will  tell  you  that  she 
doesn't  care  to  think  of  cooking  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  She  is  in  that  big  chair 
with  her  feet  out  to  the  fire,  and  little 
Hose  perched  on  her  knee.  Crowder,  the 
bound  dog,  sits  by  the  fire.  lie  has  earned 
his  place,  for  he  must  have  killed  a  dozen 
mice  today.  The  gray  cat  is  asleep  in 
the  corner  ;  the  children  are  studying  their 
school  books.  We  think  we  have  baffled 
the  mice,  and  we  have  had  a  very  satisfy¬ 
ing  supper;  therefore  we  are  prepared 
to  hold  the  fort  against  any  of  the  evils  of 
the  night. 

:;<  $  :‘fi  $  $ 

What  do  I  call  a  "satisfying  supper”? 
Well,  when  we  came  down  from  work 
Jack  gave  us  an  invitation  to  come  and 
eat  some  “old-fashioned  soup.”  That 
sounded  good,  for  I  remembered  the  mut¬ 
ton  broth  my  mother  used  to  make. 

"There  won’t  be  much  of  anything 
else.”  said  Jack  ;  "so  eat  enough  of  it.” 

And  we  did.  It  was  a  mixture  of  meat 
and  potato  and  onion,  carrots,  turnips 
and  dumplings,  boiled  and  boiled  and 
boiled  until  it  was  nearly  as  thick  as  syrup. 
You  ate  it  with  a  spoon — and  you  kept  on 
eating  until  Nature  took  you  by  the  throat 
and  tried  to  make  you  stop.  It  was  a 
great  feed  for  the  end  of  such  a  day. 
Here  we  are  so  well  rounded  out  that 
there  are  no  wrinkles  on  the  body  to  hide 
any  germs  of  discontent.  A  man  from 
Denmark  the  other  day  said  that  the  great 
(rouble  with  people  nowadays  is  that  they 
do  not-  eat  enough  of  what  he  calls  “spoon 
victuals.”  That  means  soup  and  stew  and 
porridge — bulky  food  eaten  with  a  spoon. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  some  learned  experts 
say  most  people  eat  too  much  spoon  food. 
It  makes  them  “rotund”  (they  are  too 
polite  to  say  pot-bellied),  and  the  teeth 
suffer  unless  they  are  kept  in  use.  Dry, 
hard  food  is  better  than  “spoon  victuals,” 
according  to  the  dentists,  because  we  are 
compelled  to  chew  hard.  Very  likely  soup 
and  chewing  gum  would  answer,  but  the 
food  experts  do  not  seem  to  agree.  You 
may  take  your  choice  of  their  advice. 
My  choice  is  a  meal  of  thick  soup  or  broth 
now  and  then,  and  we  had  a  good  one  to¬ 
night. 

:Jc  :Jc 

A  good  meal  naturally  brings  up  "mod 
memories,  and  as  I  sit  here  before  the  fire 
I  remember  two  famous  meals — one  i  read 
about  and  one  I  helped  eat  and  prepare. 
There  is  an  old  book  called  "Journeys  in 
Divers  Places.”  by  Ambroise  Pare,  a 
Frenchman  who  was  born  in  1510.  He 
was  what  was  known  as  a  barber-surgeon. 
In  those  days  the  church  forbade  a  physi¬ 
cian  to  shed  blood.  I  judge  that  the  sur¬ 
geons  were  regarded  much  as  veterinarians 
were  40  years  ago.  Pare  was  called  to 
treat  a  nobleman  who  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  a  gunshot  wound.  It  was  a  bad 
case  but  Pare  modestly  writes:  "I  dressed 
him  and  God  healed  him.”  The  patient 
needed  nourishing  food  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  While  he  was  wondering 
where  he  could  get  such  food  they  called 
Pare  to  dinner.  This  is  what  he  says: 

“I  came  into  the  kitchen  and  there  I 
saw,  taken  out  of  a  great  pot,  half  a 
sheep,  a  quarter  of  veal,  three  great  pieces 
of  beef,  two  fowls  and  a  big  piece  of 
bacon,  with  abundance  of  good  herbs. 
Then  I  said  to  myself  that  the  broth  of 
this  pot  would  be  full  of  juices  and  very 
nourishing.” 

I  should  think  so,  too,  after  several 
plates  of  .Tack’s  soup.  At  any  rate,  the 
nobleman  got  well.  This  thick  soup  gave 
him  the  flesh  and  strength  to  stand  the 
rough  medical  treatment  of  that  age.  The 
nobleman’s  wife  pulled  a  diamond  off  her 


finger  and  gave  it  to  Pare  for  his  fee. 
“I  dressed  him  and  God  healed  him” — but 
no  other  mention  is  made  of  this  great 
“spoon  victuals.” 

As  1  sit  here  well  warmed  and  nour¬ 
ished  by  that  soup  I  remember  a  case  in 
which  I  had  a  hand.  'I  was  working  in  a 
lumber  camp  far  in  Northern  Michigan, 
and  Christmas  was  coming  near.  In  a 
little  house  not  far  from  camp  lived  an 
old  couple  named  Standish.  They  had 
seen  better  days ;  I  know  not  how  they 
came  to  end  their  lives  in  that  wilderness. 
There  was  something  about  that  which 
they  would  not  reveal.  As  Christmas 
came  near  Grandma  Standish  grieved  be¬ 
cause  she  could  not  have  a  tree  and  make 
the  neighborhood  happy. 

"Oh.  if  I  could  only  fill  their  stockings,” 
she  grieved.  Grandpa  was  more  prac¬ 
tical. 

“They  think  a  sight  more  of  their  stom¬ 
achs  than  they  do  of  their  stockings.  Why 
don't  ye  make  pot-luck  and  call  ’em  all  in? 
Give  ’em  a  fillin’  of  burgoo !”. 

“But  where  can  I  get  the  fixin’s?” 

“Call  on  the  neighbors.  I’ll  bet  they’ll 
come  in.” 

I  did  not  know  what  “burgoo”  was,  but 
Barney  Finnegan  and  I  were  ready  for 
any  adventure,  and  we  offered  to  go  out 
canvassing  for  “fixings.” 

“Don’t  forget  to  tell  ’em  howdy  and 
ask  ’em  to  come  and  eat  burgoo  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day;  everyone  bring  his  dish  and 
spoon.”  said  grandma,  as  Barney  and  I 
started  down  the  road. 

“This  tollin'  a  man  ‘howdy’  is  unbe¬ 
knownst  to  me,”  said  Barney,  "but  I 
guess  it  means  plain  God  bless  ye.” 

Gridley,  the  first  neighbor,  would  not 
contribute. 

“Ain’t  got  no  time  or  goods  to  give 
awav,”  said  he,  for  he  was  the  mean  man 
of  the  community. 

His  next  neighbor,  Joyce,  contributed  a 
chicken,  and  Gridley’s  gray  rooster  was 
visiting  the  hens  on  this  place.  The  man 


prayer.  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  it. 
He  was  a  man  in  patched  overalls,  a 
mackinaw  shirt  and  wool  boots,  with  a 
great,  bushy  beard,  and  hair  that  stood 
up  like  a  mop.  Yet  I  wish  you  could  have 
heard  what  he  said  as  he  stood  there  with 
his  eyes  shut,  swaying  back  and  forth  on 
his  great  feet.  I  think  his  words  might 
prompt  you  to  put.  some  of  your  posses¬ 
sions  into  a  moral  burgoo  this  year. 

And  the  feast?  There  never  was  any¬ 
thing  like  it.  Grandma  dished  it  out  with 
a  tin  dipper.  There  were  cups  and  plates 
and  dishes  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  The 
chickens,  the  ham,  the  mutton,  the  beef 
and  the  vegetables  had  all  blended  to¬ 
gether.  By  the  second  plateful  you  felt 
strong  as  an  ox,  as  warm  as  a  sheep,  as 
comfortable  as  a  pig,  while  wings  from 
the  chicken  seemed  sprouting  on  your 
shoulders.  It  was  a  great  day.  Since 
then  I  must  have  eaten  some  45.000 
meals,  but  the  memory  of  that  burgoo 
leads  the  procession  out  of  the  past. 

“Spoon  victuals  :  That’s  what  I  call  a 
satisfying  supper  I”  h.  W.  C. 


How  to  Make  Brooms 

Raising  the  Brush. — On  page  1236  I 
notice  inquiry  as  to  how  to  make  brooms. 
The  first  performance  is  to  raise  the 
brush.  This  can  be  grown  on  any  rich 
soil,  loamy  character  preferable.  Seed 
may  be  sown  in  drills  about  2  ft.  apart, 
plants  S  to  10  in.  in  row,  for  best  results. 
I  take  it  the  inquirers  only  desire  to  put 
up  a  few  for  home  use.  When  largely 
grown  for  commercial  purposes  machinery 
is  needed,  requiring  an  outlay  of  probably 
.$100,  more  or  less.  The  writer  usually 
raises  only  a  few  rows  of  200  or  so  feet 
in  length  to  furnish  family  supply,  and 
incidentally  make  some  neighbor  a  pres¬ 
ent.  Handles  from  old  discarded  brooms 
are  used,  and  can  be  picked  up  around 
the  neighborhood.  With  a  little  sand¬ 
papering  they  answer  as  well  as  any.  Re¬ 
moving  the  old  brush  will  give  one  a  good 
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gave  his  chicken  and  made  a  clutch  at  the 
gray  rooster.  The  bird  jumped  and  ran 
home,  leaving  his  tail  feathers  behind  in 
the  neighbor’s  hand. 

“If  I’d  a  ketehed  him  he’d  a  went;  and 
wait  till  he  comes  back  !” 

Barney  and  I  picked  up  a  chicken,  a 
big  piece  of  mutton  and  six  beef  bones, 
three  slices  of  ham.  potatoes  and  turnips, 
a  few  carrots,  three  parsnips  and  half  a 
dozen  onions. 

On  our  way  home  Joyce  stood  at  his 
gate  with  a  fine  dressed  chicken  in  his 
hand. 

"This  here  is  from  an  unknown  friend” 
■ — and  Barney  and  I  both  understood. 

$  tf.  $  #  :  ■:  jj: 

We  found  a  farmer  with  a  big  iron 
kettle,  used  for  making  maple  syrup.  The 
boss  lent  us  a  team  and  we  hauled  this 
kettle  to  Grandma  Standish.  and  scoured 
it  out  with  wood  ashes.  You  see.  it  Jakes 
hot  lye  to  tell  the  truth  to  a  food  in¬ 
spector.  And  night  before  Christmas 
grandma  started  her  burgoo.  We  put 
that  kettle  on  the  fireplace  and  built  a 
lire  around  it.  Some  soot  and  ashes  fell 
in,  but  that  was  a  small  matter.  We  cut 
the  chickens  and  the  meat  up  with  a 
hatchet,  filled  the  kettle  about  two-thirds 
full  with  water,  threw  in  the  meat,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ham,  and  made  that  fire  roar. 
As  the  water  evaporated  we  poured  in 
more.  We  banked  that  kettle  with  hot 
ashes  and  let  it  simmer  overnight.  In  the 
morning  you  could  not  tell  the  chicken 
from  ham.  We  kept  it  boiling  through 
the  forenoon,  and  about  10  o’clock  all  the 
vegetables  we  had  were  washed  clean  and 
put  into  the  kettle  with  more  water.  And 
about  half-past  11  the  neighbors  began  to 
come.  There  were  the  lame,  the  halt  and 
the  blind.  Old  Mr.  Gleason  came  on  his 
crutches.  Dick  Johnson  led  his  blind 
daughter  through  the  snow.  As  for  the 
“halt,”  four  women  of  not  very  savory 
reputation  stood  at  the  gate  hesitating 
until  Grandma  Standish  went  to  the  door 
and  called  : 

“Come  on  in,  girls.  Ain’t  it  Christ¬ 
mas.  the  blessed  day  of  all?” 

There  were  five  Indians  from  the  reser¬ 
vation.  Even  .Tack  Knight,  the  "free¬ 
thinker,”  who  scoffed  at  Christmas,  was 
there  with  the  rest.  And.  strangest  of  all, 
old  Gridley  and  his  wife  and  six  children 
came  tramping  up  the  road,  each  with  a 
spoon  and  big  tin  plate.  Some  folks 
thought  Gridley  had  a  change  of  heart. 
I  think  he  knew  his  gray  rooster  had  gone 
into  the  burgoo  and  he  came  to  get  bis 
share.  And  before  we  started  Brother 
Anderson,  the  lay  preacher,  made  a 


idea  of  the  “modus  operandi”  of  their 
make-up. 

Making  a  Start. — The  first  step  is  to 
build  the  foundation.  (See  cut  above). 
For  this  purpose  the  shorted  and  inferior 
brush  may  be  used.  It  need  not  be  over 
S  or  3  in.  in  length,  using  a  portion  of 
the  stem  or  stalk  where  the  winding  be¬ 
gins.  Take  a  length  of  wire,  about  6  ft., 
pass  one  end  through  the  hole  in  the  han¬ 
dle  made  for  the  purpose,  and  give  it  a 
loop  around  the  wire  to  hold  in  place 
from  drawing  out.  Lay  on  the  stems 
evenly  around  the  handle,  winding  as  you 
go.  to  the  thickness  of  %-in.,  then  add  to 
(wo  opposite  sides  additional  stalks  to 
form  proper  shape,  5  or  6  in.  in  width. 
Set  them  back  from  the  end  of  handle 
sufficiently  to  hold  in  place,  say  3  in.,  and 
a  half  dozen  turns  with  the  wire  will  be 
all  that  is  necessary.  A  strong  tack  is 
partially  driven  into  the  affair  on  the 
thin  side  close  to  the  winding,  around 
which  the  wire  is  given  a  couple  of 
twists,  following  which  drive  the  tack  or 
nail  home,  and  it  completes  the  operation. 
A  few  bends  of  the  short  end  which  may 
be  left  will  break  it  off  evenly  with  the 
head  of  the  tack.  The  projecting  ends 
must  be  trimmed,  as  outlined  in  Fig.  2. 
I  may  here  say  that  in  this  winding,  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  one.  it  is  well  to 
have  an  assistant  to  lay  on  the  material, 
as  the  operator  will  need  both  hands  and 
all  his  strength  to  make  a  solid  job.  The 
extreme  end  of  the  wire  may  be  hitched 
to  a  nail,  and  the  operator,  standing  as 
far  back  as  the  length  of  wire  allows, 
commences  to  wind,  moving  forward  as 
the  work  progresses.  T.et  me  add.  revolve 
the  handle  toward  one’s  face ;  by  this 
method  one  can  see  what  he  is  doing  and 
will  wind  more  closely  and  evenly.  If  a 
wider  and  thinner  foundation  is  desired 
a  little  pounding  with  a  mallet  on  the 
flat  side  will  even  it  and  give  it  better 
shape. 

Covering  Foundation. — Now  for  the 
covering.  For  this  purpose  the  longer 
and  finer  brush  is  used.  If  of  sufficient 
length  the  stalk  may  be  cut  away  and  the 
rags  only  used  ;  if  not.  a  short  portion  of 
the  stalk  may  be  used.  Underneath  the 
winding,  cut  away  about  half  the  stem 
on  one  side  with  a  slant  about  3  or  4  in. 
in  length,  and  in  laying  on  put  the  cut 
side  underneath.  By  overlapping  the 
stems  about  half  their  width  one  course 
around  the  foundation  will  be  sufficient. 
Attach  (he  wire  as  close  to  the  base  of 
the  foundation  as  possible  with  nail  or 
tack,  lay  on  the  stems  one  after  another 
evenly  as  may  be,  and  with  the  other  end 
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of  wire,  anchored  as  before  stated,  wind 
closely  for  a  half  dozen  winds;  then  by 
moving  the  end  of  handle  slightly  run  the 
wire  around  diagonally  as  far  as  desired, 
then  run  straight  around  a  few  times  and 
fasten  by  hitching  around  tack  as  before 
and  driving  it  down  closely  as  may  be. 
If  any  short  ends  of  stalk  project  trim 
them  off  even  with  winding. 

Stitching. — Next  the  stitching.  For 
commercial  trade  a  twine  is  made  for  the 
purpose;  ordinary  carpet  warp,  if  dou¬ 
bled  and  twisted,  answers  the  purpose 
well.  Bring  the  brush  up  evenly  and 
smoothly  around  the  foundation,  and  if 
one  has  a  vise  handy  it  is  very  conven¬ 
ient  ;  a  couple  of  strips  2  in.  wide  with 
holes  bored  about  8  in.  apart  or  even 
closer,  through  which  pegs  may  be  in¬ 
serted,  and  the  broom  held  between  them, 
while  tightened  up  with  a  vise,  gives  it 
proper  shape  and  firmness.  A  long 
needle,  say  6  or  8  in.,  is  desirable  for 
sewing.  The  writer  uses  one  from  an  old 
umbrella  cover ;  having  an  eye  already  in 
it,  it  can  be  cut  to  length  desired  and  the 
end  filed  to  a  point.  After  fixing  the 
broom  in  position  run  a  loop  around  it 
snugly,  to  one  edge,  then  sew  back  and 
forth,  running  the  needle  diagonally  with 
stitches  about  %-in.  apart,  over  the  loop 
on  one  side  and  underneath  on  the  other, 
and  reverse  alternately  as  the  work  pro¬ 
gresses.  When  the  opposite  side  is 
reached  take  an  extra  stitch  or  two  near 
the  edge,  and  cut  off  the  twine  closely ; 
the  same,  of  course,  with  the  subsequent 
stitching,  two  or  three  or  four  seams  as 
desired. 

Clipping.— The  broom  is  now  complete 
except  to  clip  off  the  extreme  ends  of 
brush  till  fairly  even.  Here  let  me  add 
that  the  great  fault  with  the  factory 
brooms  is  they  are  clipped  off  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  are  better  calculated  for 
scrubbing  than  taking  up  dirt.  The  finer 
the  fibers  the  better  satisfaction  they  give. 
With  a  little  patience  and  practice  one 
can  put  up  quite  a  satisfactory  article, 
and  my  experience  is  that  my  homemade 
product,  for  efficiency  and  good  service,  is 
preferred  to  the  factory  output.  The  only 
drawback  is  it  is  impossible  to  wind  the 
shank  quite  as  symmetrically  and  closely 
as  machine  work;  nevertheless  quite  a 
satisfactory  job  can  be  put  up  if  the  por¬ 
tion  underneath  the  winding  is  slightly 
moistened  and  made  flexible  by  pounding 
with  a  mallet  or  hammer  before  using.  I 
may  add  a  screw-eye  inserted  in  end  of 
handle  is  extremely  handy  to  hang  up  by 
when  not  in  use.  The  brush  should  be 
severed  from  stalk  just  as  seed  begins  to 
harden  and  spread  out  in  dry,  dark  place, 
to  preserve  its  green  color.  Leave  a  little 
of  the  stalk  attached ;  it  may  be  needed. 
When  dry  seed  may  be  removed  with 
currycomb. 

I  wish  to  ask  any  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  who  raises  broom  corn  if  they  have 
found  it  infested  with  black  lice?  They 
attack  mine  every  year  underneath  the 
sheath  where  the  brush  starts  to  shoot 
out,  and  where  no  spray  can  reach  them. 
They  injure  the  length  of  rays  very 
materiallv.  O.  W. 

Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Automobiles  and  Poison  Gas 

The  New  York  Times  prints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“There  are  a  good  many  automobiles 
in  this  country,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
— probably  a  large  majority — are  kept,  or 
perhaps  one  should  say  stabled,  in  small 
garages  that  have  little  or  no  ventilation 
except  through  the  doors.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  on  of  cold  weather,  much  of  the  tin¬ 
kering  which  these  machines  so  often  re¬ 
quire  is  done  with  the  garage  doors  closed, 
and  not  infrequently  the  engines  are  set 
to  running  to  warm  them  up  before  start¬ 
ing  out  on  the  road.  The  result  is  that 
from  now  on  until  Spring  many  accidents 
occur,  not  a  few’  of  them  fatal,  for  a 
gasoline  engine  in  motion  gives  off  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  that  dangerous  poi¬ 
son,  carbon  monoxid.  and  when  this  is 
done  in  a  confined  space  the  air  in  it 
soon  becomes  deadly  to  any  living  being. 

"The  effects  of  this  gas  were  investi¬ 
gated  with  great  care,  recently,  by  Prof. 
Yandell  Harrison  and  several  colleagues 
with  a  view  to  solving  the  problem  of 
ventilation  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Hudson,  and 
their  observations  are  summarized  in  the 
current  issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  with  a  special 
view  to  their  bearing  on  automobiles  in 
garages. 

“It  was  found  that,,  if  the  amount  of 
carbon  monoxid  in  air  did  not  exceed 
three  parts  in  10.000,  no  physiological  ef¬ 
fects  were  produced.  Between  three  and 
six  parts  to  the  10.000.  the  effects  were 
barely  perceptible.  Above  that,  headache 
and  nausea  were  induced,  increasing  in 
severity  with  the  rising  of  the  ratio,  and 
when  it  reached  15  to  the  10.000  life  was 
seriously  imperiled. 

“An  ordinary  motor  car,  when  its  en¬ 
gine  is  in  motion,  gives  off  a  square  foot 
of  the  deadly  gas  every  minute,  and  m 
three  minutes  the  air  in  a  closed  garage, 
10x10x20  ft.,  is  contaminated  to  the  de¬ 
gree  that  endangers  life.  Not  long  after 
that  the  victim  falls  unconscious  and 
death  follows  if  he  is  not  promptly  res¬ 
cued.  The  lesson  is  obvious,  and  all  auto- 
mobilists  should  heed  it.” 


Teacher  (to  class)  :  "Who  can  teh 
me  what  an  icicle  is?”  Jimmie  (after 
profound  silence)  :  “Please,  ma’am.  it  s 
a  stiff  piece  of  water.” — New  York  News. 
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NEW  YORK  PRICES  I 

/FURS) 

Trappers  and  E 
Collector  s  J 

— this  season  you  I 
cannot  afford  to  I 
take  chances.  Be  5^ 
careful  where  you  j 
ship.  Don’t  be  I 

satisfied  with  low  prices— Bret  more  money  .L 
by  shipping:  to  BLUSTEIN  in  New  York  V 
—the  gateway  to  the  fur  markets  of  the  8 
world.  Send  us  a  trial  shipment  and  you  I 
will  be  so  pleased  that  you  will  never  ship  ^ 
elsewhere.  ^ 

Why  We  Can  Pay 
More  Than  Others  l 

We  pay  more  for  furs  than  others  because  I 
we  have  the  best  foreign  market.  We  I 
charge  no  commission,  that’s  another  5%  I 
you  save.  If  requested  at  time  of  ship- 
roent  we  hold  furs  separate  and  adviseour  j 
best  price— if  not  satisfactory,  we  return 
furs  at  our  expense.  Write  at  once  for  I 
our  latest  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags.  A 
We  will  place  your  name  on  our  mailing  | 
list  so  you  can  keep  posted  on  the  New  I 
York  fur  market.  Write  us  at  once.  Our 
prices  will  surprise  you.  I 

David  Blustein  &  Bro.  | 

1 76  W.  27th  St.  New  York  City 


Confidence 

You  can  ship  to  us  in  perfect 
confidence,  for  we  have  been 
established  for  over  30  years.  During  this  long 
period  we  have  established  a  reputation  for 
fair  dealing.  Our  records  show  that  a  large 
number  of  trappers  have  shipped  their  entire 
catch  to  us  for  many  years  and 
not  a  single  one  has  registered  a 
complaint.  You.  too.  will  be  sat¬ 
isfied  if  you  will  only  do  your 
bit  by  trying  us  with  perhaps  a 
small  shipment  at  first.  At  least 
write  for  our  price  list  of  up-to- 
the-minute  quotations  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  other  houses.  Then  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  our  experience  in  grading  will  be 
of  direct  benefit  to  you.  We  guarantee  you  will 
—  be  entirely  satisfied  or  we  will  return 

^  your  pelts.  Write  today  before  you  forget. 


P^N-SoM  Inc 


l  22W271BSt  NeWYovkCitV 


Wanted: 

Raw  Fur  Buyer 

We  want  a  country  raw  fur  buyer 
in  every  county  of  your  state,  to 
represent  us  this  season.  A  big  op¬ 
portunity  for  those  accepted. 
Write  at  once  for  our  preposition. 

Charles  S.  Porter,  Inc. 

126  W.  27th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  house  "to  ship  fo  - 


One  of  the  oldest  in  the  U.S. 
ihost  liberal  efradin^ 
Prompt  Returns. 

Send  ioriciiest  Price  List 

Belt,  Butler  Co. 

m2  W.  26—  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  staple  furs— Skunk,  Mink. 
Muskrat.  K ac c  o  o  n.  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ¬ 
ing  Si  1  v e r  and  C  ross  F o  x, 
Fisher.  Marten,  etc.  Est,  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  return’s  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  I.ist.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  A  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  V.  Dept.  29 


POULTRY  BREEDING 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  DRY  DEN 

A  standard  book  by  an  eminent 
poultry  authority.  Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Culture  of  Lavender 

How  high  does  lavender  grow,  the 
plants  without  and  with  the  blossoms? 
How  far  apart  should  the  plants  be  set? 
What  is  the  right  soil  for  it?  What  is 
the  right  fertilizer?  Do  the  plants  multi¬ 
ply?  How  often  should  they  be  replant¬ 
ed,  if  so?  Is  it  hardy  in  New  Jersey, 
or  does  it  need  Winter  protection?  I 
have  raised  the  plants  from  seed,  in  a 
box,  and  now  I  want  to  set  them  out. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  M.  A.  T. 

Lavender  forms  a  compact  clump  from 
2  to  2V2  ft.  tall.  In  our  own  garden  the 
clump  is  about  a  foot  high,  the  flowers 
rising  6  or  8  in.  above  it.  We  believe  it 
grows  larger  in  favorable  situations  in 
England.  The  plants  should  be  set  15 
to  20  in.  apart  for  best  development.  It 
succeeds  best  in  light  limy  or  chalky  soil, 
but  will  grow  in  any  good  loam.  Rich 
soil  makes  the  plants  larger,  but  the 
flowers  less  fragrant.  It  prefers  an  open, 
sunny  situation,  and  is  best  and  most 
fragrant  on  rather  poor  soil.  It  is  most 
frequently  propagated  by  division  of  the 
clumps,  or  by  cuttings.  If  it  grows 
strongly  it  may  be  separated  the  second 
or  third  year. 

Lavender  is  a  half  hardy  perennial,  and 
is  usually  killed  during  a  severe  Winter 
in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Our  plants 
have  survived  the  past  two  Winters,  but 
we  lost  them  the  two  Winters  previous. 
It  is  wiser,  when  possible,  to  winter  lav¬ 
ender  in  a  frame  in  this  latitude.  It 
stands  the  Winter  well  a  little  farther 
south.  There  would  be  a  better  chance  of 
their  survival  if  you  would  keep  them  in 
a  frame  over  Winter. 

Treatment  of  Balsam 

I  am  enclosing  a  flower  and  leaf  from 
a  plant  which  came  up  with  some  other 
flowers  I  planted.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  it  is  and  if  I  shall  take  it  in  the 
j  house  in  Winter.  Does  it  require  any 
other  care  than  other  plants? 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  MBS.  w.  I.  F. 

The  leaf  and  flower  enclosed  were 
from  the  balsam  lady-slipper,  as  it  is 
often  called,  though  this  latter  name  is 
rather  confusing.  The  garden  balsams  are 
varieties  of  Impatieus  Balsamina.  an 
erect,  much-branched  annual  introduced 
from  India  many  years  ago.  The  colors 
range  from  white  to  crimson,  yellowish 
and  spotted  or  marbled.  They  are  showy 
,  flowers,  of  easy  culture,  but.  being  tender, 
they  should  not  be  started  outside  till 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  but  may  be  started 
inside  in  pots  or  boxes.  A  rich,  sandy 
loam,  with  abundant  moisture,  gives  best 
results,  and  the  plants  roust  not  be  crowd¬ 
ed.  Pinching  out  of  weak  shoots  gives  a 
strong,  bushy  plant  with  line  bloom. 
There  are  some  especially  charming  pink 
and  salmon  varieties.  Plants  started  in 
May  will  bloom  in  July,  and  continue 
flowering  until  frost.  These  balsams  be¬ 
ing  annuals,  will  only  last  for  one  season, 
but  you  can  raise  thorn  from  seed  each 
year.  There  are  some  attractive  peren¬ 
nial  varieties  of  Pupations  that  form  very 
desirable  house  plants,  such  as  I.  Sultani. 
from  Zanzibar,  with  br;ght  rose  pink  flow¬ 
ers,  and  I.  Holstii,  from  East  Africa,  with 
bright  scarlet  flowers;  they  both  bloom 
almost  continuously,  and  are  some  of  the 
most  desirable  house  plants  we  know. 

‘  They  will  also  do  well  out  of  doors  in 
Summer. 


Pruning  for  Early  Bearing 

I  have  just  read  on  page  1123  the  ar¬ 
ticle  “New  England  Apples  for  the  Home 
Orchard,”  in  which  you  say  that  this 
lateness  of  bearing  in  young  trees  is  be¬ 
ing  overcome  by  good  care  and  inducing  a 
vigorous  growth,  with  little  or  no  prun¬ 
ing.  The  above  is  not  an  exact  quotation, 
but  the  meaning  is  clear.  The  American 
Fruit  (irourr  for  September,  in  Charles 
A.  Oreene’s  “Walks  and  Talks  With 
Readers.”  says,  regarding  trees  late  in 
bearing:  “First,  the  soil  may  be  so  fertile 
as  to  induce  extraordinary  growth,  which 
is  not  calculated  to  bring  about  early 
bearing.  Second,  wise  pruning  may  not 
have  been  given.  Cut  back  annually  the 
last  year’s  shoots,  i.  e..  the  ends  of 
branches  half  their  length,  to  promote 
early  fruiting.”  What  am  I  to  do? 

Massachusetts.  e.  c.  d. 

Several  Connecticut  growers  have  found 
that  by  giving  their  young  apple  orchards 
good  care,  so  that  the  trees  make  a  good, 
vigorous  growth  of  well-ripened  wood,  and 
little  or  no  pruning,  their  trees  come  into 
bearing  ear’ier  than  trees  which  have 
been  severely  pruned,  a  method  which 
i  was  advocated  several  years  ago.  Trees 
which  make  an  "extraordinary  growth” 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  fruitful. 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  to  cut 
back  the  new  growth  on  young  trees  one- 
half,  but  our  commercial  growers  have 
learned  that  such  a  practice  retards  early 
fruiting.  The  only  pruning  which  is  given 
many  young  apple  orchards  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  New  England  is  to  thin  out  only 
the  interlocking  branches.  This  practice 
of  light  pruning  may  he  carried  to  an  ex¬ 
treme,  but  the  good  orebardist  watches 
his  trees  and  works  accordingly,  s.  P.  H. 


Ship  now  all  the  furs  you  have  to  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc.,  New 
York  —The  World’s  Greatest  Fur  Market  and  get  highest  _ 
market  prices,  spot  cash,  the  same  day  shipment  is  received. 

We  want  all  the  Skunk,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Mink,  Fox,  etc.  We  need  all 
you  can  ship.  Do  not  wait  a  single  day — ship  now  while  price «  are  high. 
Our  years  of  experience  assures  you  honest  and  intelligent  grading — our 
reputation  assures  you  a  square  deal.  You  will  like  Fox’s  square  dealing 
and  quick  service.  We  will  hold  shipment  separate  on  your  request. 

Fur  Buyers  and  Dealers 

We  cater  to  fur  buyers  and  dealers.  Ship  us  all  your  furs— send  us  your 
own  grading.  We  will  match  our  grading  against  yours  and  pay  you  top 
prices.  If  desired  we  will  wire  you  our  bid  as  soon  as  shipment  is  received. 
No  delay ,  no  misunderstanding.  We  will  hold  your  shipment  separate  until 
we  hear  from  you  if  our  bid  is  satisfactory.  If  you  are  not  a  regular  shipper 
to  Geo.  I.  Fox,  Inc.  you  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  unusual  service  we 
give  fur  shippers,  buyers,  and  dealers.  The  market  conditions  now  make 
it  necessary  that  you  ship  your  furs  often.  Send  us  your  shipment  today 
and  you  will  be  a  Geo.  I.  Fox  shipper  for  years  to  come. 


Do  You  Want 

BIG  MONEY 

For  YOUR  Furs? 


I  7ta /id#  K 


'f.ihl' 


Sure  you  do!  How  can  you  get  it? 

That’s  up  to  you!  All  you  have  to  do  *?**"~*a 

is  ship  to  the  right  house.  Scores  of  thousands  of  .  T 

trappers  all  over  North  America  have  learned  ^  ^ 

from  experience  that  a  sure  way  to  get  big  money  VAuAo fcA 
for  furs  is  to  ship  direct  to 

SHUBERT' 

an  honest,  reliable,  responsible,  safe  fur  house — a  house  that  has  been  satis* 
fying  fur  shippers  for  more  than  thirty-eight  years — a  house  that  will  always 
give  you  an  honest  grading,  pay  you  the  highest  market  prioe  on  every  skin 
and  ■end  your  returns  quickly.  “SHUBERT”  is  a  mighty  good  house  for  you  to  do  business  with. 
You  take  no  risk— “THE  SHUBERT  GUARANTEE”  protects  you  absolutely.  We  want  furs- 
QUICK— and  are  paying  big  prices,  so  don’t  wait  another  minute— quick  action  means  big 

money  (ot  you.  Qjyg  “SHUBERT”  A  TRIAL  TODAY 

SHIP  ALL  VOUR  FURS  DIRECT  VO 

A.  B.SHUBE  R-T.  //vc. 

the  largest  house  in  the  world  dealing  exclusively  in 

AM  ERIC  AN  R.AW  FURS 


25-27  W.  AUSTIN  AVE.  DEPT.  52 


CHICAGO,  U.S.  A. 


iGuarantee 

We  guarantee  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  our  check, 
»a«  ■  or  wo  will  ship  back  your 

Every  trarper  knows  that  the  place  to  I  furs, 
get  highest  prices  is  where  they  have 
experts  assorting  and  grading.  The  fact  that  I  grade  every  skin 
personally  assures  you  of  getting  every  cent  your  catch  is 
worth.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it,  but  ship  a  small  lot  at  first  and 
be  convinced.  You  take  no  risk,  for  my  iron  clad  guarantee 
1  rotects  you. 

My  new  price  list  contains  up-to-*He-minute  quotations.  Send  for 
a  copy  now,  before  you  forget.  A  postal  card  will  do. 

1155  W  25T"St  " 

iNEW  YORK  CITY 


FREE 


Sol>Varenoff  £k  Co  Irtc. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular 
sketches — philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Little  House  of  Christmas 

Little  House  of  Christmas,  in  your  white 
lane  set. 

Half-way  ’twixt  the  highways  of  Remem¬ 
ber  and  Forget, 

Once  a  year  your  windows  wake  with 
welcome  taper  glow, 

Once  a  year  your  gate  swings  wide  to  feet 
of  long  ago. 

Little  House  of  Christmas,  at  your  fra¬ 
grant  feast, 

All  are  bidden  to  the  board,  the  greatest 
and  the  least; 

Silk  and  velvet-mantled  Hopes  rub  elbows 
side  by  side 

With  little,  tattered,  beggared  Dreams 
that  crept  in  wistful-eyed. 

Little  House  of  Christmas,  all  drifted 
deep  with  snow, 

Holly-decked,  and  sweet  with  fir,  and 
hung  with  mistletoe, 

All  the  roads  of  all  the  world,  cheerless 
were,  and  drear. 

Were  your  blazing  Yule-logs  quenched 
that  beckon  once  a  year. 

Hands  stretch  welcome  at  your  sill  the 
years  have  thrust  apart, 

Memories  clasp  tender  arms  about  each 
lonely  heart, 

Long-lost  faces  gather  close,  voices  loved 
of  old 

Ring  across  the  holly  boughs  beneath  the 
taper  gold. 

Little  House  of  Christmas,  in  your  white 
lane  set, 

Half-way  ’twixt  the  highways  of  Remem¬ 
ber  and  Forget ; 

May  each  storm-blown  wanderer,  weary 
and  alone, 

Hear  some  voice  call  cheer  to  him  across 
your  lintel  stone. 

MARTHA  HASKELL  CLARK, 
in  Scribner’s. 

* 

We  had  a  recent  letter  from  a  farm 
housewife  in  New  York  State,  who 
wonders  whether  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  form  a  sort  of  league  through 
which  women  readers  could  be  put  in 
touch  with  one  another  for  purposes  of 
correspondence.  She  says,  very  rightly, 
that  in  many  localities  (like  her  own  in 
New  York  State)  the  farmer’s  wife  is 
much  shut  in  during  the  Winter,  and  let¬ 
ters  are  the  only  open  door.  She  would 
enjoy  correspondence  with  some  woman 
in  her  own  circumstances,  with  the  care 
of  children  and  household,  -who  would 
understand  her  daily  problems.  As  we 
read  her  letter,  we  thought  of  countless 
farm  homes  where  the  housewife  is  shut 
in  by  bad  weather,  poor  roads  and  daily 
toil,  where  a  bright  and  inspiring  letter 
turns  the  whole  gray  world  to  gold. 

* 

M  hex  a  cheerful  letter  from  a  stranger 
may  mean  so  much,  we  can  surely  realize 
how  welcome  is  a  letter  from  our  own 
people.  Yet  there  is  many  a  family 
whose  scattered  members  rarely  corre¬ 
spond.  who  never  think  of  family  anniver¬ 
saries,  and  who  rarely  meet  except  at  a 
funeral.  The  holiday  season  seems  a  good 
time  to  give  thought  to  such  carelessness. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  send  a  card  of 
greeting  at  Christmas,  but  why  not  ex¬ 
tend  the  greeting  through  the  year? 
Brothers  and  sisters  have  a  great  habit 
of  forgetting  to  write  to  those  left  at  the 
old  home ;  a  family  that  kept  together  in 
youth  often  falls  apart  when  all  are  mar¬ 
ried  and  allied  with  new  interests.  Often 
Hje  town  brothers  and  sisters,  who  seem 
to  the  farm  dwellers  surrounded  by  every 
comfort,  are  so  constantly  harassed  by 
the  effort  to  keep  the  income  close  to  the 
rent  and  store  bills  that  they  think  Sis¬ 
ter  Jane  on  the  farm  a  very  fortunate 
woman,  and  do  not  realize  the  loneliness 
of  the  Winter  farmhouse.  Why  not  start 
writing  back  home?  Send  a  Christmas 
letter  to  the  little  town,  or  tiny  village, 
or  isolated  farmhouse;  tell  all  the  family 
news,  and  show  your  interest  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  household.  And  don’t  stop  with  the 
holiday  season;  keep  up  the  same  spirit 
all  the  year  round.  The  family  is  the 
unit  of  the  nation.  There  are  certain 
visionaries  xvho  would  make  all  nations 
brothers  by  destroying  boundaries  and 
abolishing  nationality  for  international¬ 
ism.  If  you  cannot  realize  the  bonds  of 
your  own  family,  how  are'  you  to  realize 
those  of  the  unknown?  We  are  approach¬ 
ing  a  momentous  Yuleidc — we  may  well 
concentrate  some  of  our  love  for  all  hu¬ 
manity  upon  those  of  our  own  kindred. 


Suggestions  for  Christmas  Feasting 

You  can  judge  a  housewife  pretty  well 
by  the  way  she  keeps  up  the  holiday 
spirit  in  the  home,  and  she  knows  that 
the  most  valuable  asset  to  the  season’s 
joys  is  an  attractively  laid  table  and  a 
bountiful,  well-prepared  meal  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  ‘’But,”  you  say,  “I  am  tired 
of  planning  and  cooking  the  same  sort  of 
dinner  every  year.  It’s  not  something 
elaborate  that  we  loug  for ;  somehow 
since  the  war  we  have  grown  out  of  the 
way  of  concocting  expensive  complicated 
dishes,  even  for  the  Christmas  feast,  but 
a  simple  unusual  meal,  with  just  enough 
of  the  spirit  of  the  season  clinging  to  it 
to  give  it  a  Christmas  flavor.” 

With  the  recent  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  comes  a  revival 
of  old-time  rules  and  methods  in  cookery. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  our  ancestors 
thought  no  Christmas  feast  comnlete 
without  the  savory  goose  and  the  delect¬ 
able  steamed  plum  pudding,  as  well  as 
many  other  toothsome  homemade  dainties. 
In  the  menus  here  we  have  introduced  a 
few  old-time  dishes  that  may  help  solve 
the  difficulties  of  sameness.  Neither,  of 
course,  are  intended  to  be  rigidly  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  additions  or  omissions  may  be 
made  according  to  one’s  taste,  pocket  hook 
or  locality. 

Menu  No.  .1 

Oyster  Soup  Crackers 

Cucumber  and  Peach  pickles 
Salted  Popcorn  Celery 

Fried  or  Jugged  Hare 
Baked  Hubbard  Squash 
Mashed  Irish  Potatoes  Creamed  Onions 
Cabbage  and  Red  Pepper  Salad  with 
Cream  Dressing 

Vanilla  Ice  Cream  Fruit  Cake 

Nuts  Raisius  Fruit 
Sweet  Cider  Coffee 

Menu  No.  2 
Grapefruit 

Olives  Celery  Salted  Butternuts 
Roast  Guinea  Fowls  Currant  Jelly 

Potato  Croquettes  Buttered  Peas 

Colonial  Mince  Pie 
American  Cheese  Saltines 

Coffee 

Menu  No.  3 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup  wilh  Bread  Sticks 
Ripe  Olives  Celery 

Roast  Goose  or  Fresh  Shoulder  of  Pork 
Prune  Stuffing  Apple  Sauce 

Mashed  Irish  Potatoes  Baked  Sweet 

Potatoes  Creamed  Cauliflower 

Old  English  Plum  Pudding 
Cream  Cheese  Saltines 

.  Coffee  or  Grape  Juice  Punch 

First  give  a  thought  to  the  table  deco¬ 
rations,  Holly  is  always  nice;  the  glossy 
green  of  the  leaves  and  the  brilliant  red 
of  the  berries  are  true  Christmas  colors, 
but  if  this  can’t  be  obtained  there  are 
plenty  of  nearby  woodsy  spots  where  win- 
tergreen  can  be  found.  A  table  basket 
filled  with  mountain  laurel  and  smooth, 
shining  red  apples  makes  a  most  attrac- 
tive  centerpiece.  If  small  individual  gifts 
are  to  be  given  at  the  table  the  basket 
might  be  filled  with  these  instead  of  the 
apples.  M  rap  each  in  plain  red  tissue 
paper  and  tie  with  narrow  red  ribbon, 
leaving  an  end  on  each  long  enough  to 
reach  out  to  a  plate.  If  the  gifts  are  to 
be  placed  at  the  plates,  fas  ten  a  sprig  of 
laurel  to  each.  A  big  iced  fruit  cake 
sprinkled  all  over  with  tinv  red  candies 
and  circled  with  little  red  candles  will 
give  another  pretty  touch  of  color  as  well 
as  a  delight  to  the  youngsters.  If  the 
dinner  is  to  be  at  night,  bill  red  shaded 
candles  will  add  wonderfully  to  the  whole 
effect. 

When  properly  prepared,  fried  rabbit 
or  hare  is  equally  as  delicious  as  fried 
chicken.  Joint  the  hare  and  soak  it  in 
salted  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  wipe 
dry  and  dip  each  piece  in  well-seasoned 
flour  and  fry  in  hot  fat  until  tender  and 
browned  on  both  sides.  Slip  these  on 
squares  of  hot  buttered  toast  and  garnish 
each  piece  with  parsley  or  cress.  To  the 
fat  in  the  pan  add  two  sliced  onions  and 
fry  until  browned,  then  stir  in  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  flour  and  enough  hot 
water  to  make  a  smooth,  creamy  sauce ; 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  a  little  grated 
lemon  peel  and  minced  parsley,  add  two 
tablespoon  fills  of  currant  jelly,  reheat 
and  serve  with  the  hare. 

For  those  who  would  prefer  the  bare 
“jugged”  put  a  large  tablespoonful  of 
butter  into  the  casserole  and  allow  it  to 
melt.  Wash  and  wipe  the  hare;  cut  into 
small  joints,  and  fry  brown  in  the  hot 
butter.  Add  two  quarts  of  beef  or  veal 
stock.  one  onion,  a  few  whole  cloves  and  a 
bunch  of  herbs.  Simmer  gently  until  the 
meat  is  tender,  then  take  up  on  a  hot 
platter  and  keep  hot  while  you  mix  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarcli  in  a  little 
cold  water,  add  the  juice  of  one-half  a 
lemon  and  two  tablespoon  fills  of  currant 
jelly,  stir  into  tin*  sauce,  season,  and  cook 
until  it  thickens  a  little,  thou  add  the 
hare,  reheat  in  the  oven  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  serve. 

To  roast  the  guinea  fowls,  singe,  clean 
and  truss,  lay  narrow  thin  strips  of  fat 
salt  pork  over  the  breasts,  and  roast  in 
the  oven  until  tender  and  browned.  Re¬ 
move  the  pork  and  place  the  birds  on  a 
hot  platter.  Make  a  sauce  with  the  fat 
in  the  pan  and  to  this  add  a  little  minced 
red  pepper  and  parsley,  the  juice  of  an 
orange  and  the  shredded  half  of  the  rind. 

If  we  are  to  have  goose,  select  a  young 
or  green  one;  the  old  birds  are  always  too 
strong  and  greasy.  Remove  all  super¬ 
fluous  fat  and  wash  thoroughly  inside  aud 
out  and  wipe  dry.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  then  stuff  and  truss  as  you  would 
a  turkey.  For  the  stuffing  (German 


style)  wash  and  soak  two  cupfuls  of  best 
primes  in  cold  water  over  night.  Drain, 
cover  with  boiling  water  and  simmer  until 
tender.  Drain  off  the  juice  and  to  this 
add  enough  hot  water  to  make  three  cup¬ 
fuls,  season  with  salt,  and  add  one  cupful 
of  rice,  put  in  a  double  boiler  and  cook 
until  the  rice  is  tender,  theu  add  the 
prunes,  stoned  and  cut  iuto  small  pieces, 
and  12  Spanish  chestnuts,  blanched  and 
chopped,  and  stuff  the  bird  with  this. 
Put  on  a  rack  in  a  roasting  pan.  breast 
down,  dredge  with  well-seasoned  flour  and 
put  in  a  very  hot  oveu.  When  browned 
slightly  pour  two  cupfuls  of  hot  water  in 
the  pan  and  baste  every  20  minutes, 
dredging  each  time  after  basting  with 
more  of  the  seasoned  flour.  This  same 
stuffing  may  be  used  with  fresh  shoulder 
or  ham. 

For  those  who  prefer  the  old  English 
style  of  stuffing  a  goose,  peel  and  boil  six 
or  eight  medium-sized  potatoes.  Mash 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  minced 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  Biway*  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2090.  Bodice  with  or  without  collar,  34 
to  42  bust.  2093 A.  Two-piece  skirt  witli 
or  without  panels,  20  to  34  waist.  The 
medium  size  bodice  will  require  -XA  yd-, 
ot  material  30  or  40  in.  wide,  2*4  yds.  44. 
The  medium  size  skirt  will  require  2-'\ 
yds.  of  material  30.  40  or  44  iu.  wide,  with 
lfi  yds.  any  width  extra  for  the  panels. 
Each  20  cents. 


omou,  cooked  in  a  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  ;  add  a  little  sage,  mix  all  together 
lightly  aud  fill  the  goose. 

The  mincemeat  for  the  pies  is  made 
from  an  old-time  recipe.  Mix  thorough ly 
3  lbs.  of  currants,  3  lbs.  of  seedless  rai¬ 
sins.  3  lbs.  of  chopped  apples,  f»  lbs.  of 
chopped  suet,  one  fresh  ox  tongue,  boiled 
and  chopped,  or  3  lbs.  of  finely  chopped 
cooked  lean  beef,  *4  lb.  of  finely  chopped 
candied  orange  peel  and  the  same  amount 
of  candied  lemon  peel,  one-eighth  of  a 
pound  of  candied  citron,  juice  of  two 
oranges  and  two  lemons,  with  the  grated 
rind  of  the  lemons.  Three  cupfuls  of 
boiled  cider  and  sugar  or  molasses  if 
more  sweetening  is  desired.  When  mak¬ 
ing  the  pies  more  cider  may  be  added  it' 
needed. 

For  a  real  old  English  plum  pudding, 
beat  four  eggs  very  light,  add  one  cupful 
of  sugar  which  has  been  mixed  with  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  cinnamon, 
one-half  teaspoonful  each  of  cloves,  nut¬ 
meg  and  mace  and  two  cupfuls  of  milk. 
Soak  two  cupfuls  of  stale  bread  crumbs 
in  this  for  a  few  minutes,  then  add  1  lb. 
of  seedless  raisins,  1  lb.  of  currants,  Y 
lb.  of  chopped  citron,  two  cupfuls  of 
chopped  sour  apples,  Yj  lb.  of  chopped 
suet,  all  well-floured,  and  one-lialf  cup  of 
flour.  Dip  a  square  of  unbleached  mus¬ 
lin  in  boiling  water  and  dredge  the  inside 
with  flour,  put  the  pudding  mixture  in  the 
center  aud  gather  up  the  edges  and  tie 


December  10,  1021 

ASPIRIN 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Gaining!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache.  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


Big  JHoliday  Bargains  ^ 

Useful  winter  neces¬ 
sities  at  prices  that 
talk  fdi-  themselves. 

Here’s  a  pure  worsted 
jersey,  khaki  color,  of 
finest  quality  worsted, 
with  two  good  size 
patch  pockets,  strongly 
sewed.  A  hig  value 
that  regulnrlv  soils 
for  $5.50  and  $6.00. 
Slip-over  style. 

Only  $3.25 

Coat,  5-bntton  style, 
Only  $3.75 
Red  Ball  Brand,  ex¬ 
tra  heavy  socks,  liuest 
quality.  strong  toes 
and  heels.  Csuull.v 
sold  for  $1.25  the  pair. 
Now  to  you  direct  3 
pairs  for  $2.75. 

Heavy  wool  socks, 
good  quality  work 
socks,  extra  strong 
toes  and  heels.  Long  wear  and 
comfort.  Regular  75c  a  pair. 
We  will  send  you  3  pairs  for 
$2.00. 

Extra  Big  Value  U.  S.  Navy 
Two-fingered  Mitt.  — Henulne 
Mule  Skin,  with  heavy  canvas 
back  ami  strongly  sewed  ad 
just  able  strap.  Heavy  wnol- 
lined;  will  give  you  a  winter  of 
solid  comfort.  Just  the  mitt 
for  winter  work  and  driving  in 
any  weather.  It  cost  the  navy 
three  times  this  price.  (Jet 
your  pair  for  only  95c. 

Send  your  order  aud  sizes  today  and  get 
your  order  filled  by  return  mail.  Pay  the 
postman  for  the  articles  ordered  and  postage. 

We  guarantee  you  satisfaction  or  your 
money  back. 

R0MP0RT  CO.,  -  350  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 


Profit  by  Adopting  theM  GRIMM  SYSTEM 


CKCTIONAL  pans  with 
i  .  high  partitions. 
lAght  anil  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  with  least 
fuel  and  labor.  30  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 


GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


Cuticura  Talcum 

Fascinatingly  Fragrant 

Always  Healthful 

Sample  free  of  Outlenra  Labaratortea.Dept.  0,  Maldan, 

Uaas.  Everywhere  26c. 


Why  Not  Take  Orders  For  Our  Wool  Batts 

at  your  Church  Fairs  !  Th*y  make  tine  Christmas  lilfts. 
Agent*  wanted.  SHARTZ-NEWTQN  WOOLEN  CO., Dspi.M, Homer.*. t. 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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together,  allowing  space  for  the  pudding 
to  swell  at  least  one-half  its  original  bulk. 
Boil  for  three  hours  in  plenty  of  water. 
Turn  out  on  a  big  round  platter  and  gar¬ 
nish  with  holly  or  laurel. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Naming  the  Patchwork  Quilt 

The  quilt  shown  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  of 
November  12  was  called  “Friendship.”  the 
long  white  piece  in  center  being  used  for 
the  writing  of  a  name  when  friends  each 
contributed  a  block  to  one  starting  house¬ 
keeping  or  moving  to  a  distant  neighbor¬ 
hood.  L.  L.  P. 

The  quilt  pictured  on  page  1335,  No¬ 
vember  12.  is  the  “Album.”  It  was  quite 
a  fad  in  the  early  sixties  to  send  a  pat¬ 
tern  with  the  white  part,  cut  out  to  our 
girl  friends,  and  ask  them  to  piece  a 
block  with  the  colored  pieces  like  one  of 
their  dresses.  Then  we  would  write  the 
girl's  name  with  indelible  ink  on  the 
white  center  part,  making  a  constant  re¬ 
minder  of  our  "irl  friends.  MRS.  a.  m.  h. 

I  have  a  quilt  like  that  on  page  1335. 
belonging  to  my  mother,  that  she  pieced 
when  she  was  a  girl.  She  would  have 
been  SO  years  old  now.  She  did  not  have 
the  date  of  the  year  when  she  made  it, 
but  she  called  it.  the  “Album  Quilt.”  I 
made  one  in  1907,  and  I  put  1907  on  one 


Velvet  Lunch  Cake 

In  answer  to  M.  B.'s  inquiry  for  a 
recipe  for  velvet  cake,  I  append  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  velvet 
lunch  cake  in  my  collection  of  recipes: 
One  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  shortening, 
one  cup  sour  milk,  one  egg,  one  tablespoon 
molasses,  one-fourth  teaspoon  each  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
salt,  two  cups  flour.  Beat  sugar  and 
shortening,  add  egg  yolk,  spices  and 
molasses;  milk  and  flour  alternately, 
small  portion  at  a  time,  stirring  well. 
Dissolve  soda  in  small  quantity  of  hot 
water  and  add  then,  last  of  all,  egg  white 
beaten  stiff  and  folded  in.  Bake  in  loaf  or 
two  layers.  Put  together  with  one  cup 
confectioner’s  sugar,  one  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter  and  a  little  strong  coffee.  Same  recipe- 
in  loaf  is  excellent  with  raisins — half  a 
cup.  Some  cooks  dislike  the  use  of  soda 
in  cakes,  claiming  the  cake  is  never  light, 
but  if  the  directions  given  are  followed 
and  an  oven  of  moderate  heat  is  used  I 
am  sure  a  velvet  cake,  in  texture,  will  be 
the  result  of  this  economical  formula. 
Just  at  the  season  when  eggs  are  high 
this  recipe  is  frequently  used  in  my  bak- 
ing: 

Eggless  Raisin  Cake. — One  cup  sugar, 
one-half  clip  shortening,  one  cup  sweet 
milk,  one  cup  raisins,  two  cups  flour,  one- 
half  teaspoon  each  cloves,  cinnamon,  one- 
half  teaspoon  lemon  extract  and  a  grating 
of  nutmeg;  two  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  in  two  layers 


Still  Another  Nameless  Quill 


of  the  blocks.  My  friends  each  gave  me 
a  block,  and  each  wrote  her  name  on  the 
white  piece  in  the  middle.  MRS.  L.  J.  D. 

The  quilt  pictured  on  page  1335  is 
called  the  Roman  Cross.  I  have  one  made 
bv  a  ladies’  aid  society  of  Mongaup 
Valley,  N..  Y.,  Methodist  Church.  They 
told  me  that  was  what  it  was  called. 

MRS.  W.  P. 

You  ask  the  name  of  the  quilt  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  1335.  Some  call  them 
Album  quilts,  some  Autograph,  others 
Friendship  quilts.  M.v  mother  had  one ; 
most  of  the  blocks  were  pieced  by  friends 
and  relatives,  who  wrote  their  names  in 
the  center  in  indelible  ink.  Some  pieced 
the  blocks  themselves  and  had  their 
friends  write  their  names.  When  I  was 
a  little  girl  seven  years  old  I  was  quite 
ill.  My  mother  put  one  of  these  quilts  on 
the  bed  and  I  got  considerable  amusement 
out  of  it.  Each  block  was  pieced  of  dif¬ 
ferent  calico,  and  such  pretty  ones,  that 
we  do  not  see  nowadays.  The  center  was 
of  white  bleached  muslin,  the  better  to 
write  upon.  I  also  studied  the  names  on 
the  blocks.  All  the  blocks  were  different 
but  the  four  corners ;  they  look  best  to  be 
alike.  The  ladies  of  our  church  make 
what  they  call  autograph  quilts;  each 
member  pieces  one  or  more  blocks,  and 
people  pay  10  cents,  sometimes  5  cents, 
to  have  their  name  put  on,  and  then  the 
quilt  is  sold  at  their  annual  church  fair, 
realizing  quite  a  little  sum  from  it. 

M.  B.  DAKE. 

You  asked  for  a  name  for  the  quilt  pic¬ 
tured  on  page  1335.  I  knew  one  that 
was  called  “Grandmother's  Album.”  You 
have  some  very  beautiful  pictures  of 
quilts,  but  I  think  if  you  should  ask  cer¬ 
tain  Civil  War  veterans  they  would 
choose  “Grandmother’s  Album.”  When 
everyone  was  “doing  his  bit”  to  help  in 
the  war.  the  Christian  Commission  sent 
out  a  call  for  beds  and  bedding  for  the 
hospitals.  The  grandmothers  in  our  town¬ 
ship  made  a  “quilting  bee.”  Each  one 
brought  pieces  of  cloth  left  from  her 
clothes,  pieced  a  block  and  wrote  her  name 
in  the  white  center.  They  helped  to  sew 
the  blocks  together,  made  the  lining,  put 
the  quilt  in  the  frames,  and  each  quilted 
her  name  in  her  block.  Quilted  and 
bound,  the  quilt  was  sent  to  the  Christian 
Commission.  I  have  understood  that  read¬ 
ing  the  names  helped  to  pass  away  many 
weary  hours.  No  one  but  a  grandmother 
was  allowed  to  touch  the  quilt. 

MRS.  J.  II .  B. 

II.  N.-Y.— We  think  Mrs.  W.  P.  is 
correct  in  the  name  of  the  original  de¬ 
sign.  The  Roman  Cross,  Irish  Chain,  or 
any  other  pattern  having  a  white  block 
may  be  made  into  a  Friendship  or  Al¬ 
bum  quilt  by  putting  names  on  a  white 
block,  and  then  joining  as  in  the  original 
pattern. 


and  use  one  cup  confectioner’s  sugar 
flavored  with  orange,  and  put  together 
with  melted  butter.  No  egg.  G.  .J. 


Black  Chocolate  Cake;  Mocha  Icing 

Would  you  give  a  recipe  for  chocolate 
cake,  published,  as  near  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  about  three  or  four  years  ago?  It 
was  the  best  recipe  we  ever  had  for  choco¬ 
late  cake,  and  now  we  have  lost  it.  It 
called  for  two  eggs,  which  were  cooked 
with  the  chocolate  as  a  sort  of  custard 
and  added  to  the  creamed  butter  and 
sugar.  It  had  moc-ha  icing.  e.  g.  r. 

Put  one  whole  square  of  chocolate  in  a 
double  boiler,  let  it  melt,  then  add  one- 
half  cup  of  sweet  milk  and  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs.  Let- all  thicken  slowly,  stirring 
occasionally  with  egg  beater.  Cream  tnree 
tablespoon  fills  of  butter  with  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  stir  in  one-half  cupful  of  milk, 
and  iy2  cup  of  flour,  in  which  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda  has  been  sifted.  Stir  the 
melted  chocolate,  milk  and  eggs  into  this, 
and  flavor  with  vanilla.  Use  whites  of 
eggs  for  icing,  if  white  icing  is  desired. 
The  mocha  icing  calls  for  one  cup  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar,  one-fourth  cup, butter, 
two  tablespoons  cocoa,  two  tablespoons 
strong  cold  coffee.  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar  together,  add  the  dry  cocoa,  then 
stir  in  the  coffee.  Many  recipes  call  for 
three  tablespoons  of  coffee,  but  we  think 
this  makes  it  too  thin. 


English  Gingerette 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  you  printed  a 
recipe  for  English  gingerette,  which  I 
consider  a  very  fine  thing.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  that  about  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  it  .  in  hot  water  promptly 
broke  a  severe  chill,  and  probably  saved 
my  husband  from  developing  a  cold  in 
the  head,  or  worse.  MRS.  T.  L. 

This  is  an  old  and  well-tested  recipe. 
It  calls  for  essence  of  lemon.  1  oz. ;  es¬ 
sence  of  cayenne,  2  oz. :  essence  of  gin¬ 
ger.  2  oz. ;  burnt  sugar.  2  oz. ;  citric  acid, 
2  oz.  Dissolve  3  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar 
in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  when 
cold  add  the  other  ingredients,  shake  well 
and  bottle.  Use  about  a  tablespoonful 
and  a  half  in  a  glass  of  water.  It  is 
good  for  a  hot  or  cold  drink. 


Buttermilk  Cheese;  Removing  Rust 

I  noticed  someone  in  The  R.  N.-Y".  said 
it  was  not  necessary  to  put  butter  in  pot 
cheese  made  with  buttermilk.  Don’t  you 
believe  it.  The  method  of  making  was 
all  right,  but  use  a  good  lump  of  butter. 
We  prefer  buttermilk  cheese  to  any  other. 

Also  if  the  one  who  wanted  to  take 
iron  rust  from  cotton  goods  will  put  salt 
and  lemon  juice  on  stain  and  then  hold 
it  over  hot  steam,  I  think  she  will  be 
pleased  with  results.  mrs.  w.  g.  c. 
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Cut  Glass! 

No.  2001A.  Cut  glass  Bowl.  8"  diam. 

Only  228  hotels ,  at  $2.65  each. 

No.  2001B.  Cut  glass  Goblet.  6%" 
high.  80  sets  of  6,  at  $3.95. 

No.  2001C.  Cut  glass  Tumbler.  4" 
high.  Only  266  sets  of  6,  at  $2.95. 
No.  2001D.  Cut  glass  Compote.  8" 
diam.  Only  144  compotes,  at  $2.95. 
No.  2001 E.  Cut  glass  Bonbon  Jar. 
9"  high.  Only  £80  jars,  at  $1.65. 


Special  Offer 
to  Readers  of 


Rural  New  Yorker  Only 


Because  the  readers  of  this  paper 
have  shown  more  than  usual  inter¬ 
est  in  Krystal  Kraft  Cut  Glass,  we  are 
offering  you  the  beautiful  pieces  shown 
here — some  of  our  very  best  ones — at 
very  special  low  prices.  Clear  sparkling 
cut  glass  that  any  woman  will  be  glad 
to  own. 

This  Christmas  offer  is  appearing  in 
no  other  publication — it  is  for  Rural 
New  Yorker  readers 
first.  These  articles  do 
not  appear  in  our  cata¬ 
logs,  and  in  each  case 
the  quantity  is  lim¬ 
ited.  The  number  we 
have  of  each  is  indi¬ 


cated  above.  They  are  all  in  stock, 
packed,  and  ready  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and 
will  take  back  any  article  if  you  are 
dissatisfied,  refunding  your  money.  And 
remember  —  tec  pay  postage  on  all 
orders  East  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  secure 
beautiful,  genuine  cut  glass  at  lower 
prices  than  you’ve  ever  seen  beforei 
But  as  the  number  of 
each  is  limited  and  we 
must  fill  the  orders  ill 
turn  as  received,  we 
recommend  that  you 
sit  down  and  write 
your  order  now. 


Send  cash,  money  order  or  check  to 

Department  V 

KrpMKrafters 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


Here  Are  Prices  You’ 
Been  Waiting  For 

why  look  further  for  low 
prices?  “Kalamazoo-Di- 
rect-to-You”  prices  have 
hit  bottom.  Our  savings 
to  you  are  now  the  biggest 
in  the  history  of  our  busi 
ness.  Prices  quoted  here 
show  but  a  sample  of  what 
we  can  save  for  you. 


Send  for  New 
List  of  Prices 


$18?5 


and  see  the  savings  you 
can  make  on  articles 
such  as  furnaces,  washing 
machines,  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  fencing,  shoes,  paint, 
sewing  machines,  and  a  great 
line  of  farm  and  home  needs. 

Quick  shipment. 
^  Cash  or  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Send  a 
postal  today  and 
Ask  for  Catalog 
No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Go. 

Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Cook  Stoves 
!  an-1  Ranges 


A  Kal&m&zos 

'££22?  Direct  to  You 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

White's  Weather  Prophet  fore-  II  F  -I 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hours  yy  0*1X00^ 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but 
scientifically  construc- 


SLicriuiiLJiiy  vumirui.  t 

ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand- 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Grctel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
►  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size 
1  7 y$i  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
_  Agtr\t»  Wanted. 

|DAV1D  WHITE,  Dept  114,419  E.  Water  St,  Milwaukee,  Wi». 


IIUM,  veils/  WIIIV  lie 

$1.25 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 
TURKISH  TOWEL  BATH  SETS 

1  Bath  Towel— 1  Guest  Towel— 1  Wash  Cloth.  White 
with  pink  and  gold,  or  blue  and  gold  striped  bord¬ 
ers.  Neatly  packed  in  holly  gift  boxes.  $1 .00  per 
set  or  6  sets  for  $4.60  postpaid. 

STERLING  TEXTILE  MILLS  Clinton,  Mass. 


n  |  OF  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  CROCKERY 

DulTBIS  Hotel  Clilnawar*,  ('ook  In  g  ware.  A luminumwaro,  etc 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Writeus- 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  S  CO.,  Portland.  Maine 


_  RETAILERS’ 35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

ARECO  BLEND  DIRECT  FROM  WHOLESALE  ROASTER 


This  delicious  coffee  sup-  mm  0* 

plied  to  families  in  5-lb.  lots  Jim  0 

or  over  at  the  wholesale  IJ^ 

price— Bean  or  Ground. 

SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK.  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  233-239  Washington  St. 

Established  81  Yearn  New  York  City 


The  Ideal 


Send  40  cents 
stamps  for  our 
anteed,  all-steel 
pocket  knife. 

ALLEN  CUTLERY  CO.,  Inc 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Xmas  Gift 


in  cash  or 
fully  guar- 


I 


Genuine  U.  S.  Navy  Shoes 

Black  Calfskin,  Overweight  Soles,  Solid  Leather 
Heels,  Counters  and  Boxes.  Every  pair  In¬ 
spected  and  approved  by  U.  S.  Navy  Inspector. 
Sizes, 5toll;  widths, C,  D, E and  EE.  A  positive $8.50 
value  at  $5.50  prepaid.  THE  CENTRAL  SHOE 
SHOP.  15  Main  St.,  BROCKTON.  MASS. 
Bank  reference:  The  Brockton  National  Bank. 
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Double  Wear 
at  Less  Cost* 


No-Buckle  Harness 


Before  you  buy  any  harness  let  me  send  you  this  wonderful 
“No-Buckle  Harness”  on  thirty  days  free  trial.  Post  your¬ 
self  on  the  latest  and  best  harness  to  buy.  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  needs  no  patching,  no  mending,  no  repair  bills  because 
it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  and  no  rings  to  wear  the  straps.  Buckles 
cut  straps,  rings  wear  straps  in  two.  Examine  your  buckle  harness 
and  prove  this.  You  will  find  more  than  275  places  where  buckles 
and  rings  are  wearing  it.  The  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  is  a 
proven  success  on  thousands  of  farms — in  use  over  eight  years. 

Days  FREE  Trial 

|jl  I  ON  YOUR  OWN  TEAM 

Try  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  on  your  team  thirty 
days.  No  obligations  on  your  part.  Send  no  money. 
Look  at  it.  Examine  it.  If  you  are  not  convinced  that  it  is  the  handiest, 
strongest  and  best  harness  you  ever  saw,  pack  it  up  and  send  it  back.  If 
you  like  it,  keep  it,  pay  cash  or  take  six  months  to  pay.  Costs  less  than 
buckle  harness  of  same  grade,  yet  outwears  two  sets  of  the  best  buckle 
harness.  Has  every  improvement,  rust-proof  hardware,  improved  hames, 
adjustable  strap  holders,  etc.,  etc.  Saves  repairs,  gives  double  wear,  fits 
any  size  horse  perfectly.  Made  in  all  styles,  back  pads,  side  backers, 
breechingless,  etc. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  book,  prices,  easy  terms,  and  thirty  day 
free  trial  offer.  Also  how  to  earn  money  showing  Walsh  No-Buckle 
harness  to  your  neighbors. 

Prompt  shipment  from  New  Tort  City.— Address  alt  letters  to  ITilnautee. 

J.  M.  WALSH,  President  j  „ 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY  Cash  '^Note-no 

Dept.  J-3}  Milwaukee,  Wis.  |  extra  charge  for  credit. 


How  do  buckles — rings 

•-and  buckle-hole3 
destroy 
harness? 

Look  at 
this  buckle 
harness 
strap  or 
examine 
your  buckle 
harness  and 
you’ll  find 
the  an¬ 
swer. 

That’s 
why  Walsh 
has  no 
buckles 
-no  rings 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Family  Cow 

U  ill  you  give  me  a  feed  formula  for 
my  family  cow?  I  have  the  following 
feeds:  Clover  hay.  dried  beet  pulp,  and 
can  get  the  following :  Corn  meal,  ground 
oats,  bran,  middlings,  oilmeal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  e.  e.  av. 

Michigan. 

Allow  your  family  cow  all  of  the  clover 
hay  that  she  will  clean  up  twice  daily, 
and  let  her  have  all  of  the  corn  fodder 
that  she  will  pick  over  and  consume  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  day.  As  a  grain 
ration  use  a  mixture  consisting  of  35  lbs. 
cornmeal.  25  lbs.  bran,  20  lbs.  gluten 
meal,  10  lbs.  oilmeal,  10  lbs.  middlings. 

Beet  pulp  moistened  12  hours  before 
feeding  provides  succulence  and  likewise 
increases  the  digestibility  of  the  compan¬ 
ion  feeds.  I  should  feed  3  or  4  lbs.  of 
this  material  in  two  separate  feedings, 
morning  and  evening.  In  order  to  obtain 
maximum  production  I  should  feed  1  lb. 
of  the  grain  for  each  314  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  day,  in  addition  to  all  of  the 
roughage  that  the  cow  will  consume.  Add 
one  per  cent  of  salt  to  the  grain  ration, 
and  see  that  the  cow  is  provided  Avith  all 
the  water  that  she  will  drink  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 


secure  some  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  to  feed 
in  conjunction  with  the  grain  ration.  I 
have  omitted  cocoa  meal  at  $37  per  ton, 
for  at  this  price  one  cannot  justify  its 
use.  It  would  be  to  your  advantage,  un¬ 
less  you  have  silage  or  mangel  beets,  to 
secure  some  dry  beet  pulp  and  feed  it 
twice  daily  after  it  has  been  moistened 
12  hours  previous  to  being  fed. 


ABSORBine 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF.- 


Reduce#  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

.  Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 

hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  *nd*eptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re. 
ducei  Strain*,  Painful.  Knotted,  Swollen  Vein*.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drop*  required  at  an  application.  Price 
ft.  25  per  bottle  at  dealeri  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNu.  INC.,  •><>  Temple  St.,  Sprlnqfleld,  Mats. 


Wat-ranted  toGive  Satisfaction 

GomhautVs 

Caustic  Balsam 


M 


Ration  With  Mixed  Hay 

How  is  this  ration  for  milk  with  mixed 
hay,  prices  considered,  or  could  you 
give  me  a  better  one?  200  lbs.  ground 
oats,  $4;  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  $2.85; 
200  lbs.  buckwheat  meal.  $3.20:  1 00  lbs. 
bran.  $1.00:  100  lbs.  meal.  $1.60. 

Mills  do  not  keep  gluten  feed  or  beet 
pulp.  I  haAre  nine  cows  to  feed. 

West  Virginia.  c.  av.  t. 

I  should  add  50  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal. 
100  lbs.  of  bran  and  150  lbs.  of  linseed 
meal  to  the  proposed  ration.  As  it  uoav 
stands,  your  mixture  is  low  in  protein, 
high  in  fiber  and  relatively  low  in  energy. 
The  buckwheat,  meal  is  undoubtedly  .buck¬ 
wheat  middlings,  and  must  be  considered 
a  carbohydrate  carrier.  If  if  is  impossible 
for  you  to  secure  the  oilmeal.  then  you 
could  increase  the  cottonseed  meal  pro¬ 
portionately.  I  should  much  prefer  the 
use  of  linseed  meal,  however,  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  ingredients  mentioned. 


PURIFINE 


Barrel  or  Train  Load 

Same  Quality  as  Used  in  Our 

METROPOLITAN  MILLS 

Celebrated  Molasses  Feeds 

Write  lor  Our  Booklet  and  Prices 


THE  MEADER-ATLAS  CO.,  1633  Willow  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


LOUSE-CHASE 


Kills  all  the  lice  on 
your  animals;  quick¬ 
est  and  cheapest,  or 
it  does  not  cost  you 
a  cent.  Liberal  package  $1  at  your  dealer,  or  write 
CxRA  V  LA  \V  N  FARMS,  iuc.,  Box  No.  9, Newport  Vt. 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  ail  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Removes  all  Bunches  from 
Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price 
$1.75  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its  nscHT Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars,  testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Wiiliams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


AxVAtllo  »Dhl',  A  IIOM.ARAN  liot'lt,  SEUMENUETK 
HJfCIlIo  n  patent  patch  for  instantly  mending  leaks 
°  in  all  utensils.  Sample  p  a  c  k  ag  e  free 

COLLI1.!  I'E  MEG.  CO.,  Ilept.  10(4,  Amsterdam,  N.  V. 


In  use 

over 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  St.,  N.  V. 


MINERAL 
^COMPOUND 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

neglect' 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merits 

SEND  TODAY 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded. 

$1.10  Box  sufficient  j 

for  ordinary  cases 

Postpaid  on  receipt  ot  price., 
Writefordescrlptlre  booklet  *■ 

CO.  461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mixing  a  Ration 

I  want  to  mix  my  own  cow  feed,  using 
com-and-cob.  ground  oats,  cottonseed 
meal,  bran  and  salt,  but  do  not  know  the 
parts  to  use.  m.  b.  av. 

I  Pennsylvania. 

I  A  useful  grain  ration  from  the  ingre- 
|  dients  mentioned  would  be  400  lbs.  of 
j  corn-and-cob  meal.  200  lbs.  of  oats.  250 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  150  lbs.  of  bran, 
15  lbs.  of  salt. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  one  can  safely  rely  upon  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  provide  all  of  the  protein 
necessary  to  balance  a  ration  of  this 
character,  and.  since  you  are  using  coru- 
and-cob  meal,  together  Avifh  oats  and 
bran,  all  of  which  are  bulky  feeds,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  it  would  be  entirely  safe 
to  use  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  cotton- 
I  seed  meal  in  a  ration.  The  addition  of 
100  lbs.  of  glute^  meal  or  100  lbs.  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  would  no  doubt  improve  the 
character  and  quality  of  this  ration. 
Especially  is  this  true  since  you  do  not 
have  a  legume  hay. 


Get  More  Milk 
fromlfour  Cows 


Write  for  Free  Book  on 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Die  greatest  fault  in  most  dairy  rations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  authorities,  is  lack  of  bulk.  Bulky  feeds 
mixed  with  concentrates  promote  digestion. 

1  hey  also  distend  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tract 
and  aid  in  keeping  bowels  open. 

Make  DRIED  BEET  PUUP 

A  part  of  your  dairy  ration 

Bulk  is  obtained  in  its  most  palatable  and  healthful 

Dried  Beet  Pulp.  This  wonderful  dairy  feed  is  laxative,  easily  digested  and  rich  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  It  brings  better  health  conditions,  increases  milk  yields  and  adds  to  profits.  You  use  with 
corn  silage  or  to  replace  it.  Free  book  sent  on  request.  Address  Dept.  E.  Low  prices  now  in  effect. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


A*-  -w 


High  Feed  Prices 

Woul  you  make  a  up  a  balanced  ration 
from  the  following  feeds  for  dry  cows? 
I  would  like  a  ration  that  will  giVe  the 
best  results  considering  the  cost.  Gluten 
meal.  ton.  $41;  linseed  meal.  $53;  corn- 
meal.  20  per  cent  protein.  $37 ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein.  $47 ;  stock 
meal.  $33;  white  middlings,  $27.  I  have 
crab  grass  and  pea  hay  mixed  and  corn 
fodder  for  roughage.  w.  n. 

Virginia. 

The  prices  you  quote  are  not  entirely 
in  accord  with  prevailing  markets.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  for  you  to  secure 
gluten  meal  r.nd  linseed  meal  at  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  the  valuation  given. 
However,  using  the  figures  submitted,  I 
should  combine  the  ingredients  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions:  Cornmeal.  350  lbs.; 
standard  white  middlings.  300  lbs. ;  cot- 
I  tonseed  meal.  150  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  100 
lbs. ;  gluten  meal.  100  lbs. 

Allow  the  animals  all  of  the  roughage 
that  they  will  consume,  and  if  possible 


Feeding  Fresh  Cow 

I  wish  a  ration  for  cow  fresh  two 
weeks  ago.  Jersey-Holstein.  about  six 
years  old.  I  have  hay  AA'ith  some  clover, 
and  some  hay  without  clover,  what  is 
called  around  here  June  hay.  I  have 
cornstalks  and  can  get  any  kind  of  grains. 
V  hat  per  cent  of  salt  Avould  you  adA'ise 
to  each  100  lbs.  of  grain?  I  am  getting 
20  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  A\r.  P. 

Connecticut. 

I  should  use  the  clover  hay  for  feeding 
my  grade  Jersey-Holstein  coav.  and  allow 
her  all  of  this  leafy  roughage  that  she 
would  clean  up  with  relish.  The  so- 
called  June  hay  is  perhaps  quack  grass  or 
Red-top,  and  is  ill  adapted  for  milk  cows. 
A  grain  ration  consisting  of  3*4  lbs.  of 
corn.  2 *4  lbs.  of  bran  and  2  lbs.  of  gluten 
feed  will  be  sufficient  for  a  1.000-lb.  cow 
yielding  20  lbs.  of  milk  per  day.  The 
addition  of  3  or  4  lbs.  daily  of  dry  beet 
pulp  would  provide  the  necessary  succu¬ 
lence.  The  pulp  should  be  soaked  for  12 
hours  previous  to  being  fed.  As  to  the 
approximate  amount  of  salt  to  provide  in 
rations  intended  for  dairy  cows,  I  should 
say  that  from  1  to  IN.  per  cent  is  ordi¬ 
narily  used. 

Breeds  of  Domestic  Rabbits 

Will  you  tell  us  the  difference  between 
the  large  breeds  iff  rabbits?  Which  is 
best  suited  for  the  farmer  to  raise  for 
meat,  considering  size,  quality,  hardi¬ 
ness.  prolificacy,  etc.?  Some  of  the  large 
gray  ones  do  well  on  pasture,  like  the 
wild  ones  here.  e.  av.  s. 

Newport.  Va. 

Three  breeds  of  rabbits  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  the  farm  f<»r  meat  purposes,  the 
Flemish  Giant,  averaging  13  lbs.  at  ma¬ 
turity:  tiie  Rufus  Red  Belgian  bare,  av¬ 
eraging  7  lbs.,  and  the  New  Zealand  Red, 
averaging  10  lbs.  For  the  South  all  three 
will  do.  but  in  the  North  I  would  elim¬ 
inate  the  last  named,  which  is  not  ac¬ 
climated.  Since  only  young  stock  is  con¬ 
sidered  for  meat  purposes,  let  us  see 
Avhich  is  the  most  economical. 

The  Flemish  Giants  are  heavy  feeders- 
and  are  not  ready  for  market  until  eight 
months  old.  They  should  then  weigh  10 
lbs.  When  young  they  grow  heavy  bones 
to  the  detriment  of  the  meat,  which  is 
rather  coarse  of  texture,  and  not  so  fine 
in  llavor  as  that  of  the  Belgian  hare.  The 
time  of  care  (eight  months)  is  rather 
long.  Their  skin  is  the  biggest  of  the 
three  varieties,  and  the  pure  white  skins 
command  a  premium  in  the  fur  market, 
but  at  the  present  stage  of  the  fur  mar¬ 
ket  if  is  hardly  worth  Avhile  considering. 
For  hotel  business  this  heavy  breed  is  to 
be  preferred. 

The  Rufus  Red  Belgian  is  very  eco¬ 
nomical  with  food,  and  is  marketable  at 
the  age  of  four  months,  when  it  should 
weigh  •>  lbs.  Its  bones  are  light  and  the 
meat  fine  and  excellent  in  flavor ;  tastes 
much  like  chicken.  Since  the  size  is 
nearer  to  what  the  average  family  Avill 
consume  in  one  or  two  meals,  this  breed 
is  to  be  preferred  for  private  trade  and 
home  consumption.  The  time  of  care  is 
the  shortest,  and  the  turnover  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  faster,  which  is  important  for 
the  commercial  rabbit  farm. 

The  New  Zealand  Red  is  not  ready  for 
market  as  early  as  the  Belgian  hare,  but 
weighs  a  little  more.  The  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  relatively  higher,  and  the  quality 
of  the  meat  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  Belgian  hare. 

My  choice  A\rould  be  between  the  Flem¬ 
ish  Giant  and  the  Belgian  hare.  If  beauty 
and  racy  appearance  is  to  be  considered 
besides  the  commercial  end  of  it,  I  Avould 
raise  the  Belgian  hare.  f.  d.  g. 


Lump  on  Jaw 

I  have  a  pig  about  two  months  old 
which  has  a  swelling  on  the  right  side  of 
jaw  as  large  as  my  fist.  It  does  not 
seem  to  trouble  him  any,  as  he  eats  and 
plays  as  husky  as  CA'er,  but  I  should  like 
to  know  what  it  is  and  what  I  should  do 
for  it.  a.  L. 

Ncav  York. 

A  bruise  probably  caused  the  lump  and 
an  abscess  may  form  and  have  to  be 
opened  for  liberation  of  pus.  Meanwhile 
apply  tinctui’e  of  iodine  every  other  day. 
A  diseased  tooth  might  also  cause  such 
a  lump,  but  the  animal  AA'ould  not  he  able 
perfectly  to  masticate  food. 
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Live  Stock  News 


Guernsey  Cattle  News 

The  10.000  mark  lias  been  passed  in 
the  number  of  Guernsey  cows  that  have 
qualified  for  the  Advanced  Register. 
Lauder’s  Bessie  of  Lake  View  70282,  a 
class  FF  Guernsey,  bred,  owned  and 
tested  by  George  W.  Graham,  Roberts, 
IVis.,  is  Advanced  Register  cow  No. 
10.000.  Several  Guernseys  have  completed 
two  or  more  tests,  and  the  10.000  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  Guernseys  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  total  of  11.873  records.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  these  records  is  given  in  the  fol- 


low 

ing 

table 

: 

T.bs. 

Lbs. 

Age 

in  Yrs. 

Records 

Milk 

B’fat 

5  or  over 

3.581 

10,423.59 

.517.63 

4K 

to 

5 

749 

9.892.34 

494.34 

4 

to 

4V» 

927 

9.557.08 

481.23 

3ii 

to 

4 

1.019 

9,215.77 

400.07 

3 

to 

3U. 

1.100 

8.544.23 

431.24 

9Xfj 

to 

3 

1,423 

8.220.13 

420.01 

o 

to 

2V> 

3,014 

S.  002. 55 

400.89 

11,873  Av’ge 

9,105.01 

459.11 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  mature  Guernseys  is  well 
above  10.000  lbs.  of  milk  and  500  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  It  will  also  be  noted  that 
more  than  .37  per  cent  of  the  records  were 
made  after  dropping  first  calf,  about  30 
per  cent  were  made  by  mature  cows  and 
33  per  cent  were  made  by  cows  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  five  years. 


Mr.  Automobile  Owner 

FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY  WE  OFFER 
a  complete  set  of  FORD  RADIATOR  and 
HOOD  Covers,  made  of  32-oz.  long  grain, 
fabric  leather,  at  the  -qteeial  price  of  $2.75  per 
set.  Also  FORD  floor  rugs,  mats,  slipcovers, 
tops,  rear  and  side  curtains.  Rt  prices  that,  will 
interest  you.  Our  illustrated  circular  with  samples 
and  prices  sent  upon  request  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded. 

BROOKLYN  SALES  COMPANY 

30  Hart  Strevt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Note— Wo  can  also  turnlah  radiator  cover*  for  all  makea 
ol  cars,  at  attractive  prices. 

"WE  FURNISH  EVERYTHING  BUT  THE  HAMMER" 


Subscribers7  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1343. 


FRESH  old  style  hop  yeast  cakes:  keep  perfectly 
six  months;  send  30c  money  order  for  large 
supply  and  surprise  your  family  with  your  bread. 
MISS  H.  M.  WORSHAM.  Seventy  Six,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — New,  pure  cane  syrup,  in  one-lialf 
gallon  cans,  three  or  six  gallons  to  case,  $1.10 
per  gallon  f.  o.  b.  MAGNOLIA  FARM,  Mus¬ 
cogee,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — One  steam  and  one  gasoline  power 
sawmill.  ADVERTISER  9*197,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Five  cars  of  good  hay,  $19,  f.  o.  b. 
ROUSE  BROS.,  Onshore,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Used  incubators,  390-egg  Prairie 
State;  good  condition;  $20  each.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BALED  straw;  hay;  reliable  grading.  Write  or 
telegraph  wants,  SENECA  CO.  HAY  GROW¬ 
ERS’  ASS’N.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Wood:  100  cords  dry  wood,  mostly 
oak.  A.  I.  BUTTERFIELD,  Croton,  Lake. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Five  tons  mangel  beets;  state  price. 
SAM  FRANKMAN,  Lakewood,  N.  .7. 


WHO  sells  various  kinds  of  nuts  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  direct  by  post?  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  RICE  POPCORN— Year  old:  guaranteed 
to  pop  splendidly;  0  lbs.,  shelled,  postpaid 
anywhere.  $1.00:  prices  for  larger  quantities  for 
clubs,  church  fairs,  etc.,  upon  request.  BISHOP 
BROS.,  Guilford.  Conn. 


ALFALFA  for  sale:  carload  lots.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  oranges  or  grapefruit;  buy  direct  from 
where  they  grow  at  $3.50  box  of  1  3  5  bushels: 
send  money  order  only.  HENRY  MELA,  Plant 
City,  Fla. 


DELICIOUS  homemade  taffies,  nut  and  plain. 

all  flavors,  also  cream  chocolates,  at  $1.00 
for  box  of  3H  lbs.  not  weight;  postage  paid 
into  third  zone.  MRS.  R.  C.  MACKLEY. 
Brogueville,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  390-egg  Cyphers  incubators,  ones 
that  have  been  used,  but  in  perfect  order. 
ADVERTISER  9751,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
- ! 

PT'RE  HONEY — Finest  quality;  prices  right; 

satisfaction  guaranteed:  delivered  anywhere; 
circular  free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS,  Altoona,  Pa. 


CANDEE — Two  sections,  for  sale;  $00;  crated, 
ready  to  ship.  BOX  113.  Petersburg,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — $75  separator,  like  new,  $35.  BOX 
8,  Route  2,  Thomaston,  Conn. 


ORANGES — Tree  ripened,  direct  from  grower, 
packed  in  grove;  bushel  boxes.  $2.50;  grape¬ 
fruit.  $2.00:  send  remittance  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER.  Watichula.  Fla. 


GOATS 


5  Beautiful,  hornless  Buck  Kids,  8 
Months  old.  Heaviest  Milking  (train 
known,  $1i»each.  Also  White  Chi- 
neseGeese  Kcaverniendow  Farm.  North  River,  N.Y. 


|  MILK  STOCK  DOES,  *15.  Toggen- 
•  burg  and  Nubian  bred.  $20 ; 
Herd  of  «,  #50.  MAKE  USEFUL 

oro  Q0LDSB0R0,  It.  J.  Mohnlon.  Pj. 


SWINE 

LARGE  BERKSHIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 

Yearling  sows  that  have  raiseq  litters  this  fall,  re¬ 
bred  to  our  best  herd  boars  for  early  spring  farrow, 
$50  to  $  100.  Unrelated  service  boars,  840  to  $75. 
Close  kin  to  the  leading  winners  at  the  largest  shows 
this  fall.  H  C.  8  H.  B.  HARPENDING,  Box  15.  Dundee.  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRE  HERD 

offers  10  Hegistered.  Immune,  bred  Sows  and  Gilts  (Fall 
of  1919)  to  farrow  in  March,  bred  to  Symboleer’s  Superb, 
256336,  and  Duke’s  Champion  22nd,  No.  246254.  For  price 

address  .1.  E.  WATSON,  1’rop.,  Marbledale.  Conn. 


Keep  Profitable  Peis 

Harness,  #5.  Special. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS.  Li 


Nubian  Goats 


ORANGES  and  grapefruit  for  sale;  Brights  $3. 

Russets  $2.50  here;  also  farm  for  sale;  fur¬ 
nished  house  for  rent.  GEO.  W.  PALMER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Volusia  Co.,  Fla. 


HONEY — Light  extracted.  Autumn  flower  honey; 

none  finer;  5- lb.  pail.  $1.25:  10  lbs.,  $2.15;  de¬ 
livered  third  postal  zone.  II.  R.  LYON,  Cran¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  sausage,  3y2  lbs.,  $1; 

IV,  lbs.,  50c,  delivered:  black  walnuts,  10  lbs. 
$1,  delivered.  BOX  5,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR  for  sale:  standard,  reliable,  450- 
egg  size;  like  new:  priee  $30.  LONE  PINE 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP — If  you  want  the  good,  early 
made,  light  colored;  $2.25  per  gallon;  less  in 
quantity.  WILLIAM  11.  KIBBE,  North  Pitcher, 
N.  Y. 


WANT  to  buy  Early  Six  Weeks  potatoes.  AN¬ 
TON  WENTZ,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  *30,  Kane, 
Fa. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted 

honey,  00-lb.  can,  $9.60:  two  00-lb.  cans,  $18; 
12  5-lb.  pails,  $12;  12  10-lb.  pails.  $24;  all  f.  o. 
1).  llolgate,  O.;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  10-lb.  pail. 
$2.25,  delivered  to  3d  postal  zone.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  O. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

We  offer  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Summer 
Pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

KICHAKI)  H.  STONE  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


For  Sale— Large  Type  Berkshires 

One  No.  1  service  boar,  born  in  March.  1921,  Also 
August  and  September  sow  pigs,  Harpendings’ 
High  >  ood  breeding.  E.  A.  WHITFORO.  Adams  Center,  N.Y. 


SHADY  SIDE  33orli8llirc8 

2  mos.-old.  gl  6  each.  7-mos.-o)d,  $35  each.  Bred  Sows, 
#60  each,  bet  us  ship  our  stock  C.  O.  D.  See  before 
you  pay.  E.  G,  FISHER,  Hamilton,  New  York 


BERKSHIRES.  Big  type  sows,  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 
All  stock  guaranteed.  PATMOOK  FA  It  >18,  llartfidd.  N.Y. 


BIG  TYPE 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Largest  and  oldest  herd  in  the  East* 
Write  for  prices  on  what  you  want. 

VICTOR  FARMS 
Bellevale  New  York 


QiirTunan  I  I*  Reg.  Free.  40-50 lbs.  Sows,  #11:  Boars, 

□  If  iyptiLLI.ll.  3  $12;  8-wks.  pigs.  #!>,  Bred  Sows, 
$80.  .ill  A-l  Breeding.  Sat.  Guar.  ».  HILL.  Scnaci  Falls,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  Alfalfa,  either  cutting.  I.  C. 
HAWKINS,  Gen.  Del.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

$8  and  #10  eacli  prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 
GEO.  F.  GKIFFIE  R.  D.  8  Ncwville,  Pa. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  cans  buckwheat,  $6;  try  some 
in  place  of  that  injurious  corn  syrup;  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  your  money  and  transportation  charges 
back.  F.  W.  LESSER,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
R.  3. 


12-LB.  CAN  State  light  amber  honey,  $2.25,  de¬ 
livered  to  third  zone;  00-lb.  ecu,  $7  here; 
mixed  comb  honey,  21  lbs.  to  case,  $4.50  here. 
I.  STIUNGHAM,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  honey  delivered  3d  zone,  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs..  $2.15;  buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
$1.10:  10  lbs.,  $1.90:  finest  quality.  H.  F.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  honey  in  12-lb. 

cans,  $2.55;  light  Autumn  flower,  finest  qual¬ 
ity,  12-lb.  can,  $2.40:  delivered  within  3d  postal 
zone.  FRANK  'PACKMAN,  East  Aurora,  Erie 
Co..  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RIVER  oranges  and  grapefruit;  finest 
grown  in  Florida;  a  most  desirable  gift  to 
anyone;  buy  from  grower  direct;  big  vital  sav¬ 
ing;  and  better,  fresher  goods;  packed  in  stand¬ 
ard  size  box;  oranges,  $4.25;  grapefruit,  $3.75; 
assorted.  Ms  oranges,  ya  grapefruit,  $4  per  box, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point;  cash  must  accompany 
order:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEO.  S.  MORI- 
K AML  Delray,  Fla. 


WANTED— A  few  390  Cyphers  or  Prairie  State 
incubators:  state  price,  model  and  condition. 
C.  P.  LELASH,  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C  and  Chester  White  Pigs  and  bred  sows. 
EUGENE  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvillk,  New  York 


FANCY  O.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Hummelstown,  Pa. 


ZE3CAMPSHIRES.  They  are 

bacon  type.  EVENTUALLY  you  will  raise 
them.  Why  not  now »  Free  circular. 

A.  S.  GRAY  BILL,  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Box  H  .  .  Bird-In-I1aad,  Pa. 


Hampshire  Boars  J.  m.  farnswo'rthow’cuba.  n.  y. 

Big  Type  Durocs  SENSATION  BREEDING 

Breeding  stock  for  saleat  ail  times.  Special— A  few 
choice  service  hoars.  GOBEL  FARMS.  Annandale.  N.  J. 


Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

of  MeChord-Pathfinder  strain.  The  kind  that 
weighs  150-200-lbs.  each  at  5hs  months.  6-weeks-old, 
$10  each.  8-weeks-old.  $12’each. 

LAKE  VIEW  FARM  -  Newton.  Sussex  Ca..N.  J. 


ForSals-1 5 Purebred Duroc Sows  fa rmTri  c#ecs 

Send  for  pedigrees.  C.  M.  Baker,  Wooster,  Ohio 


Reg.  HurocH— Fall  pigs,  bred  sows  and  service  hoar*. 
ODTTHIA  FARM  -  Stanley.  New  York 


OF  THE 

GUERNSEYS 

in  this  country  in  1911,  18.53> 
were  bulls.  In  1917,  20.5^  were 
bulls.  In  1920,  28.5 %  were  bulls. 
This  increase  is  due  to  the  growing 
appreciation  of  the  wonderful  im¬ 
provement  which  practical  farmers 
have  been  able  to  make  in  their 
herds  by  the  use  of  Guernsey  bulls. 
Write  for  free  booklet, 

“  The  Grade  Guernsey:’ 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R-2  1  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


EDGEWATER  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

For  Sale 

King  Rose  ol  Edgewater.  4  years  old,  straight  back, 
clear  nose,  color  dark  fawn  and  white,  gentle,  fast 
server.  Sire,  May  Rose  Secret  of  Pencoyd  27844; 
he  by  Langwater  Pencoyd  2183:  12  A.  R.  daughters 
and  Rose  of  Pencoyd  2d.  Dam,  Cold  Brook’s  Rhea 
33732,  487  lbs.  fat  in  double  letter  class;  she  by 
Langwater  Puritan  14252.  Price.  $500.00,  A  real 
bargain.  BENHAM  &  McCLLIRE,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 


'  —  — SPECIAL  OFFER  == 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  arc  offering  for  6ale  two  registered  bulla  ready 
for  service  from  A.  K.  stock  on  both  aides  for  SI  50 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  bullB  from  erx  to  nine 
months  old  for  $100  Each.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Real  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Waller  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $l50-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

P.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBSKaI’Sale 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King-  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  dairy  FARMS.  22  S.  32d  St.,  Phils.,  Pi. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


BULL  CALVES 

out  of  cows  now  on  test  for  A.  R.  O.  records. 
Prices  reasonable.  WESTVIEW  FARM.  Pawling.  N.  Y 


WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 

offer  for  sale  two  excellent  sons  of  Langwater  African¬ 
der  from  dams  with  A.  R.  records.  Also  offer  one  year¬ 
ling  May  Rose  bull,  ready  for  service.  Young  bull  calves 
at  very  attractive  prices.  Accredited  Herd.  Guernseys, 
Suffolk  horses  and  Duroc  swine. 


Florham  Farm— For  Sale-A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

K.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  SSSUSS 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washinqlonville,  N.  V. 


FOIL  SALE — Bull  CalveM  from  good  milking  Shorthorn 
dams.  J.  E.  BEEDLE  -  Brockport,  New  York 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my  show 
stock.  (We  won  tweniy  five  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
prizes  in  three  shows  this  fall.  *  Ten  brood  and  show 
mares  weighing  one  ton  each,  20 Stallions  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  I  will  arrange  to  place  one  there. 
My  stock  will  please  you.  Terms  arranged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
159  Pearl  Street  Buffalo*  N*  Y. 


SHEEP 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 

H  Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ram  l.amhs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rama.  1  and  2  years  old.  Wooled  to 
nose.  Bargains.  LEROY  C.  BOWEII,  LudlowTille,  N.  T. 


Rea.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


QEfl  PrarU  C»*iftoA,so  *cw  registered  Shropshires  for 

cull  UiflUt  L Wes  sale.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington,  Vermont 

He*.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAMS  and 
roroaie  EWES.  Apply  OPIUU  FARM.  I’nrcliasr,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


Riir  Tuna  Pnlanrle  Choice  Boar  pies  for  sale.  (Also 
Dig  I  ype  rOianQS  .,  few  sowv)  Write  me  you  will 

tie  surprised  how  low  I  am  selling  ttiese  choice  pigs 

for.  -  G.  S.  HAI.L,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


REG. SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

The  coming  hog.  Bred  sows  and  gilts  I  or  sale  at  farmers’ 
prices.  G.  Clyde  Thompson.  Chamber .burg,  Pa.  R.  10 


Registered  Durocs 

prices.  Write  A  ALLEY  1RTA  FARM#.  Albany,  N.Y. 


Durocs— Orion-Cherry  King& Kinderhook  *5“°.?®: 

old, $20.  Pedigree  furnished.  ANDREW  R. BECKER,  Seh»(i»rlt,«.Y. 


DUROCS 


Sensation,  Orion  and  Taxpayer 
Breeding.  All  ages  for  sale. 
.  M.  PATTI  NGTON&  SON,  Merrifleld,  N.Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON  IITDC17VG 
FARM  eJ  LK91j  I  9 

Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  ITC— ’Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono’s  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
0wls-0ver-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

lOO  Head — Accredited  Herd 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


FOR  SaI.E— Three  Registered  Jersey  HEIFERS. 
A.  BULLOCK  -  Birlingham,  New  York 


D  Ineonua  A  fine  flve-year-old  oow and  heifer 

K6g!8t0r6D  UGFSeyS  ,  „lf.  ft  j  75,  Two  good  young 
bulls,  cheap.  HENRY  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.Y  . 


HOLSTEINS 


Black  and 
Whites 


We  buy  and  sell  the  very  best  cows  obtainable,  ami 
solicit  trade  from  buyers  who  want  the  best,  ,  owh 
weighing  from  1000  to  1300  lbs  :  some  are  fresh,  balance 
from  1  to  10  weeks  away.  If  you  want  the  best  we  want 
your  business.  And  we  can  please  you.  We  buy  and  sell 
continually  and  have  125  to  select  from. 

F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Bargains 


Reg.  Holsteins — 6  months  to  2  years. 
Write  me  your  requirements;  ask 
for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

H.  W.  WHITE  -  Commack.  N.  Y. 


1 2  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers-12 

Oneto  three  years' of  age;  choicely  bred,  fine  individuals. 
All  bred  but  two;  some  springing.  One  or  the  lot.  Priced 
to  sell.  Chance  to  make  some  change. 

F  H.  RIVENBURGH.  Prop.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM. Munnsville.N  Y. 


Registered  (Spot  Farm)  Holsteins  months  old.  20 

cows  and  10  bulls.  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 

|  AYRSHIRES  j 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS,  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


BROWN  KATE  4ths  SI, 

She  made  World  Ayrshire  record,  only  once  ex¬ 
ceeded  of  23,(122  lbs.  milk,  and  is  well  called  "  The 
ideal  Ayrshire  Oow.”  Her  son,  KATE’S  GOOD 
GIFT,  is  the  sire  of  famous  hulls  and  of  14  A.  It. 
daughters  with  others  on  test.  We  offer  his  song, 
1  to  20  mos.  old,  out  of  exceptional  A.  it.  dams. 
Prices  reasonable;  terms  to  suit  convenience  of  any 
responsible  breeder.  Herd  tuberculosis  free. 
BELLEFONTE  FARM  -  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

TWO  AYRSHIRE  BULLS 

FOR  SALE.  Duo  ready  for  service;  one  two  wks.  old.  Very 
desirable  individual-  with  A.  li.  records  in  pedigrees. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE  DAIRY.  Husbandry  Department,  Durham,  N.  H. 


LARGE  AYRSHIRES 

Accredited  herd  plan.  No  reactors.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ords.  Animals  of  all  ages.  Reasonable  prices. 

CKEStMONT  FARM  -  Sun  bury,  Pa. 

|  DOCS  and  FERRETS 

German  Shepherd  0LDLELMGLisHAsHEEPHELRDs 

IIIUII  VII  vpil  VB  U  T  R  A  I  N  E  t>  DOOS.  BKOOD 
Matrons,  Pups.  Send  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

NISHNA  COLLIE  KENNELS,  W.  K.  Watson, 
Mgr.,  Box  1745,  Macon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakland,  Iona 


FOR  SALE 

m  •  II  n  *  A  Fine  Litter 

Airedale  Puppies  is? 

Dam  is  a  daughter  of  International  Champion  Koo- 
tenia  Chinook.  Sire  is  son  of  Champion  Soudan 
Swiveller.  Females,  t#15  ;  males  and  spayed  fe¬ 
males.  $35  each.  F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  R.  D.  3,  Jefferson,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

from  choice  registered  stock,  the 
handsome  and  intelligent  kind. 
Males,  spayed  females  and  open  fe¬ 
males  for  breeding.  Circular  for  stamp. 

Clovernook  Kennels,  Charabersburg,  Pa, 


Airedale  Puppies  Make  Real  Christmas  Presents 

An  excellent  litter  with  seven  champions  in  first  four 
generations.  Order  now  for  Christmas  delivery.  Males, 

Twenty-live  Hollars;  Females,  Fifteen  Hollar-. 
Papers  furnished.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Little  Valley.  N.Y. 


AFTON  AIREDALES  fwaremll*br[d 

Vigorous  pups,  $12  to  325.  Can  be  jegixtered.  Males, 
Females  ami  Spayed.  AFTON  I  J  UM.K  Dnmmeratnn,  >  •iniout 


Scotch  Collie  and  Scotch  Shepard 
pups.  Eight  wks.  old.  Maies.30; 

SWEET,  Smyrna,  New  4  urk 


AIREDALES  on  approval.  COHASSET  KENNELS,  Oanitlxon  Conn. 


For  Sale— PolicePuppies  MEAD  y  AMKNIa,  N.  Y. 


Christmas  Presents 

Females,  #4.  F.  A. 


FERRETS  any  Quantity 

TRIMMAL’S  PET  SHOP.  Stamp  for  reply. 

Z89  West  Main  Street  -  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


Dark  and  white.  Circular  free. 
Mason  Dickerson,  Markesan,  Wis. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

POTATO  CHOP  APPROACHING  AVERAGE — 

CABBAGE  AND  ONIONS  GOING  FAST— 

APPLE  PRICES  HOLD— DECLINES  IN 
FEEDS.  LIVE  STOCK  AND  COTTON 

—SEED  CROPS  IRREGULAR 

The  potato  shortage  is  slowly  fading  away 
under  reports  of  late  improvement  in  yield  of 
Northern  and  Western  sections.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  if  final  estimates  show  fairly  close 
to  an  average  crop.  Even  so,  the  supply  has 
been  drawn  upon  so  heavily  in  the  early  ship¬ 
ments  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
steady  or  rising  market  in  Winter  and  Spring. 
Prevailing  prices  of  $1  to  $1.75  per  100  lbs.  at 
country  shipping  points  throughout  the  producing 
regions  do  not  look  higli  compared  with  war¬ 
time  figures,  but  compare  very  well  with  those 
of  last  season..  Probably  there  is  no  need  to 
push  the  stock  into  the  present  weak  markets. 
If  new  shipments  can  be  kept  down  to  not  much 
more  than  3.000  cars  per  week  the  commercial 
surplus  ought  to  go  easily  at  fair  prices  and 
possibly  enough  above  the  lowest  to  pay  well 
for  storage  and  heater  car  service. 

Holders  of  sweet  potatoes  are  not  putting  up 
so  many  new  storage  houses  this  season.  The 
low  prices  last  Spring  and  this  Fall  discouraged 
some  of  them.  Most  likely  it  will  be  a  sweeter 
story  for  them  next  Spring. 

_ Cabbage  at  $40  to  $00  per  ton  and  onions  at 
$5  to  $0  per  100  lbs.  show  crop  shortage  mar¬ 
kets.  Supplies  are  mostly  from  commercial 
storage.  Onion  imports  are  decreasing,  and 
cleaning  up  and  the  general  outlook  seems  good 
for  holders. 

APPLE  PRICES  FIRM 

Apple  prices  show  a  firm  tendency,  with 
choice  Baldwins  at  $6  to  $7.50  per  barrel,  but 
Ihe  apples  themselves  are  softening  early,  and 
the  season  will  shift  to  cold  storage  apples 
earlier  than  usual.  Maine  is  fortunate  with  a 
great  crop  of  long-keeping  apples,  which  to¬ 
gether  with  her  tremendous  potato  crop,  besides 
plenty  of  hay  and  grain,  should  place  the 
farmers  of  that  State  firmly  on  their  financial 
feet  again.  Scarcely  another  Eastern  State  has 
done  as  well  in  so  many  staple  crops  this 
season. 

At  the  Imperial  Fruit  Show  in  London  the 
competition  between  apples  from  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom  resulted  in  a  tie  of  the 
Roard  of  Judges,  3  to  3,  but  the  referee  gave 
the  award  to  the  homegrown  apples  on  the  basis 
of  quality.  The  controversy  seems  much  like 
that  between  our  Western  boxed  apples  and  the 
Eastern  fruit.  Canada,  like  the  Northwest 
States,  has  been  forced  to  grow  and  pack  in  the 
best  way  in  order  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
remoteness  from  principal  markets.  The  fruit 
brought  in  from  a  distance  excels  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  the  nearby  stock  surpasses  in  quality. 
Nevertheless  the  English  markets  do  not  agree 
with  the  judges.  While  the  experts  were  de¬ 
liberating  the  matter  the  public  was  paying  25 
to  50  per  cent  more  for  Canada  apples  than  for 
the  British  product.  The  conclusion  drawn  was 
that  the  home  growers  should  raise  fewer  varie¬ 
ties  and  pay  more  attention  to  packing  and 
quality.  England  has  a  climate  too  moist  for 
the  highest  finish  on  fruit,  but  the  advantages 
in  obtaining  supplies  and  getting  the  crop  to  the 
market  should  enable  the  best  growers  to  hold 
their  own  and  more.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
Eastern  apple  sections  of  the  United  States. 

WATCHING  THE  FEED  MARKETS 
Users  of  concentrated  feeds  mav  watch  the 
markets  with  profit.  The  better  outlook  for  the 
cotton  crop  has  lowered  the  wholesale  price  of 
cottonseed  a  little,  while  linseed  has  been  tend¬ 
ing  slightly  upward.  The  two  meals  are  close 
together  in  average  prices,  but  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  difference  between  the  various  city 
markets,  and  in  some  cases  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  $2  to  $4  per  ton  in  shifting  from  lin¬ 
seed  to  cottonseed,  or  the  reverse.  Corn  feeds, 
including  gluten,  ranged  $10  to  $15  below  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  would  seem  good  value  at  the 
price.  Bran  also  appears  reasonable  at  $20  to 
$40.  Country  grain  dealers  are  often  slow  in 
following  the  big  carload  markets,  and  of  course 
add  quite  a  margin  to  such  prices.  There  is 
good  demand  for  beet  pulp,  which  is  quoted  at 
$18.50  in  Chicago  and  $2G  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  If  grain  markets  continue  to  recover, 
feed  prices  will  soon  follow. 

VEAL  SUPPLY  LIBERAL 
Heavy  shipments  of  veal  calves  to  the  large 
centers  caused  a  slump  of  $1  or  $2  in  most  mar¬ 
kets.  General  cuts  in  milk  prices  seem  to  have 
encouraged  the  business  of  calf  feeding.  Live 
hogs,  under  heavy  supply,  fell  below  $0  per  100 
lbs.  in  Chicago,  the  lowest  prices  in  five  vears, 
and  less  than  half  the  value  a  year  ago.  Cattle 
prices  also  tended  downward  during  the  past 
week  or  two.  but  lambs  averaged  about.  $1 
higher  in  leading  markets. 

Cotton  has  dropped  4  or  5c  per  lb,  from  its 
rise  in  early  Autumn  markets,  owing  to  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  crop  ginning  out  better  than  antici¬ 
pated.  Planters  in  the  South  are  paying  up 
their  bills  and  there  is  a  decidedly  better  tone 
in  letters  from  that  section. 

SOME  SEED  CROPS  LIGHT 
The  seed  catalogue  season  will  soon  be  here. 
Production  of  garden  beans,  peas  and  sweet  corn 
is  reported  only  about  half  the  average,  but 
most  garden  seeds  are  in  ample  supplv.  espe¬ 
cially  cantaloupes  and  melons.  The  decrease  in 
some  lines  probably  is  the  result  of  light  de¬ 
mand  for  canning  crops  last  season,  but  the 
seedsmen  apparently  look  for  heavy  planting  of 
crops  of  the  melon  class,  which  sold  well  last 
season,  also  for  eabhage.  of  which  ttic  South  is 
starting  a  big  early  crop.  G  R.  F. 


pickles, _per  100,  80c;  dill,  bunch,  5c;  eggplant, 
best,  15c;  medium,  10c;  lettuce,  large  heads, 
each,  5c;  onions,  green,  bunch,  5c:  drv,  lb.,  tic: 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.30:  pumpkins,  each,  10c;  rhu¬ 
barb,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bunch,  Oc:  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peek,  20c;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lb.,  2%  to  3c;  rutabagas,  im.,  80c;  vegetable 
oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  12c;  heavy,  lb.,  10c;  sausage, 
lb.,  18  to  25c;  lamb.  Spring,  lb.,  18  to  25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  11).,  18c:  Spring,  it,.,  20 
to  25c;  chickens,  lb..  18  to  30c;  capons,  lb., 
35c;  fowls,  lb.,  18  to  30c;  geese,  ib.,  28c;  guinea 
liens,  each,  75c;  turkeys,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

_  Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  45c;  chickens, 
35  to  45c;  fowls,  35  to  45c;  geese,  lb.,  35c; 
turkeys,  00  to  70c;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  eggs. 
00c:  Italian  cheese,  11,.,  45c. 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  beans,  bu.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  beets,  bu.,  $1; 
per  doz.  bundles,  30c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  50 
to  75c;  red,  $1;  celery,  doz.  hunches,  40  to  75c; 
carrots,  bu.,  05  to  75c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  50c  to 
$1.50;  chives,  bunch,  10c;  endive,  doz.  heads. 
50  to  05c;  garlic,  lb.,  20c;  honey,  pt.,  35c; 
squash,  Hubbard,  crate,  50  to  75c;  kokl-rabi, 
doz.,  00c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  05  to  75c;  Bos¬ 
ton,  per  doz.,  25  to  50c;  onions,  bu.,  $2  to  $4; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  40c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  potatoes,  bu..  50c  to  $1.25;  per  peck, 
40c;  pumpkins,  each.  10  to  15c:  romaine,  doz. 
heads,  30  to  50c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75c;  sage, 
bunch,  50c;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  45c. 

Hay. — No.  1,  ton,  $22  to  $24:  No.  2,  $18;  No. 
3,  $15;  Timothy,  ton,  $22  to  $24.  Straw. — Rye, 
ton,  $13;  wheat.  $11. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  14  to 
30c:  dressed  hogs,  light,  10  to  12c;  heavy,  8  to 
10c:  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  yearling 
lambs,  14  to  10c;  mutton,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  veal, 
lb..  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Turkeys,  lb..  50c;  ducks,  lb.. 
30  to  32c;  geese,  ID. ,  30  to  32c:  fowls,  lb.,  24 
to  25c:  Springers,  ib..  24  to  25e:  eggs,  75  to 
80c;  but.ter,  country,  crock,  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  per  bid.,  Sp.vs,  Kings,  Greenings,  $7 
to  $8;  Raidwins,  $5  to  $0;  per  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.75. 

Beets,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$1.75  to  $3;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50c  to  $1.25; 
per  ton.  $28  to  $30:  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  per 
ton,  $23  to  $25;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  75c; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.25;  squasli,  Hubbard, 
lb..  2  to  2i,4c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  30  to  45c: 
head  lettuce,  doz.,  40  to  50c:  mint,  green,  doz. 
bundles,  30  to  35c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50: 
green,  doz.  bunches,  20c;  potatoes,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.10;  pumpkins,  doz...  $1  to  $1.25;  parsnips,  14- 
qt.  basket,  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25:  tur¬ 
nips.  bu.,  50  to  75c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bandies.  45  to  50c;  watercress,  doz.  bunches, 
40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  ills.,  hand-picked,  medium. 
$3.50;  red  marrow,  $0;  white  marrow.  84;  red 
kidney,  $0:  white  kidnev.  $7;  pea,  $3.50;  yel¬ 
low  eye,  $5;  Imperials,  $5. 

nides. — iNo.  1,  steers,  lb.,  5e;  No.  2.  4e;  No. 
1,  cows  and  heifers,  4c;  No.  2,  2c:  bulls  and 
stags,  3c;  horsehides,  each,  $2  to  $3;  lambs, 
cadi,  50  to  00c;  calf,  No,  1.  12c;  No.  2.  10c; 
wool,  fleece,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  unwashed,  medium, 
15  to  18e. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  corn,  shelled,  bn., 
08  to  70c;  oats,  44  to  40c;  rye,  Du. ,  80  85c. 

Timothy  hay,  ton,  $25  to  $27:  straw,  ton. 
$14  to  $18. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


Butter 
highest 
of  the 


Not  much,  but  poultry  is  really 
and  eggs  seem  to  have  reached 
for  the  present,  and  the  general 
market  is  “quiet.” 

BUTTER— CHEESE— EGGS 
Rutter,  lower;  creamery,  40  to  47c:  dairy,  38 
to  44c;  crocks,  35  to  38o:  common.  27  to  30c. 
Cheese  weak;  Hats.  22  to  23c:  daisies,  23  to  24c; 
long  horns,  24  to  25c;  limburger,  25  to  20c; 
block  Swiss.  20  to  30c.  Eggs,  easy;  hennerv,  75 
to  87c;  State  and  Western  candled,  55  to' 70c; 
storage,  30  to  40c. 

POULTRY— RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  scarce;  turkey,  48  to  55c; 
fowl,  20  to  32c;  chickens,  22  to  32c:  old  roosters, 
22  to  23e;  ducks.  34  to  30c;  geese.  28  to  32c. 
Eire  poultry,  active;  turkey,  38  to  45c;  fowl.  10 
to  22c;  chickens,  10  to  22o;  old  roosters,  10  to 
17c:  ducks,  24  to  20c;  geese,  21  to  23c.  Rah- 
bits.  dull;  jacks,  pair,  $1  to  $1.26;  cotton  tails, 
00  to  70c. 

A  PPLES— POTATOES 

Apples,  quiet:  best,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3:  fair  to 
good,  $1.50  to  $2;  windfalls,  75c  to  SI.  Potatoes 
quiet;  Northern,  fancy,  bu.,  $1.20  to  SI. 25-  sec' 
ends,  75  to  80c;  sweets,  Virginia,  DD1.  $2.75 
to  $3. 

BEANS— ONIONS 
Beans,  dull:  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50 
row,  $7  to  $8;  pea  and  medium. 

Onions,  firm:  homegrown,  bu.,  $3 


York,  whole  milk  flats,  fancy,  fresh,  22>4  to 
23c;  fair  to  good,  21  22c;  Longhorns,  fresh,  22 
to  2314c;  single  Daisies,  fresh,  22  to  23c.  Job¬ 
bing  sales  of  fancy  goods,  25  to  20c. 

EGGS 

Fresh  stock  scare  and  higher,  receipts  running 
largely  to  medium  grades.  Nearby  extra  firsts, 
09c;  do.,  firsts.  07c;  do.,  seconds,  47  to  52c; 
Western  extra  firsts,  00  to  07c;  do.,  firsts,  62 
to  05c;  seconds,  47  to  52c;  inferior  lots  lower; 
fancy,  carefully  selected  candled  eggs  were 
jobbing  at  80  to  81c,  and  fair  to  good  at  74  to 
79c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Receipts  light  and  demand  only  moderate. 
Choice  fowls  brought  28  to  30c;  medium,  24  to 
26c;  Spring  chickens,  fancy  Rocks,  24  to  20c; 


Leghorns,  18  to  22c;  old 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

$4  to  $0:  Spy,  $4  to  $5;  Mc- 
bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $2.25. 


Baldwin,  bbl.. 
Intosli,  $5  to  $8; 


BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $5.10  to  $5.25;  red  kidney,  $7  to 
$8.25;  yellow  eye,  $7.50  to  $8. 

BEEF 

Hindquarters,  10  to  17c;  forequarters,  10  to 
lie;  sides,  13  to  14c. 

BUTTER 

47  to  48c;  good  to  choice,  36 
to  35c. 

EGGS 

90  to  92c;  gathered,  choice, 


Creamery,  best, 
to  45c;  dairy,  30 

Nearby  hennery, 


2.  $20 

$25  to 


(o  $10:  mar- 
$5.25  to  $0. 
to  $4:  State 


$3  to  $0;  Spanish,  small 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY— ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg  steak,  lb..  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb., 
20c;  choice  kettle  roasts,  lb..  18  to  24c;  neck 
cuts,  lb..  8c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  24c:  round 


38c; 

25  c; 

loin, 

pork 

Dold 

cut- 

11).. 


steak,  lh.,  22c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to 
mutton,  lb.,  10  to  25c;  roasting  pigs,  lh., 
sausage,  lb.,  25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  20c:  po  k 
11).,  28  to  30c;  sliced  ham,  11).,  30  to  35c: 
chops,  lh.,  30e;  brisket  bacon,  ID. .  22c: 
bacon,  lb..  30e;  veal  chops,  lb..  30c:  veal 
lets.  lb..  35c;  veal  loin,  lb.,  30c:  rabbits 
30c:  eels,  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed,  11...  30c 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb..  30c;  heavy 
fowls,  lh.,  30e;  old  roosters,  lh..  35c:  turkeys' 
lb..  45c;  geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lh..  32 c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  lh.,  35c; 
roasting  chickens,  lh..  35c;  turkeys,  11)..  50c: 
geese  and  ducks,  lh.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  75c:  brown,  75c;  mixed, 
70c:  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk,  qt,,  5c:  skim- 
milk,  5c;  cream,  i/.  pt..  40c:  butter,  lh., 
cheese,  cream,  33c;  skim,  17c;  cottage, 
pimento,  15c. 

Popcorn,  on  cob,  lb..  5c;  shelled,  lh.,  8e; 
buckwheat  flour,  new,  5c;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
82:  bread,  17-oz.  loaf,  Oe;  vinegar,  gal,,  40c: 
butternuts,  bu.,  $2.50:  walnuts,  qt..  20c;  honev 
clover,  card.  23c;  extracted,  lb.,  18e. 

Reans,  dry,  lb.,  0  to  10c;  l>cets,  bu.,  $1.25: 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bunch  5c: 
cauliflower,  ib.,  Oc;  celery,  3  bunches,  25c;  dill 


and  Western,  cwt., 
crate,  $2  to  $2.15. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  firm;  artichokes,  box.  $0  to  $7: 
beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper,  75c  to  $1.25: 
Lima,  qt.,  50  to  75c;  boots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  25c:  cabbage,  ton, 
$28  to  $35 :  1(H)  heads,  $3  to  $7:  carrots,  bu., 
75c  to  $1:  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to  $2;  celery, 
bunch,  50  to  90c:  endive,  lh..  35  to  45c;  lettuce, 
hothouse,  box,  75c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches' 
30  to  40c;  parsnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25;  peppers, 
I lorida,  box,  $4  to  $4.50;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
20  to  25e;  shallots,  doz.  bunches.  65  to  75c; 
spinach,  hu.,  $1.15  to  $1.40;  squash,  cwt.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  tomatoes,  Florida,  crate,  $o  to  $7;  tur¬ 
nips,  white  and  yellow,  hu.,  50  to  75c. 

SWEETS 

Ibuiey,  dull:  white  comb,  18  to  20c;  dark,  15 
to  17 c.  Maple  products,  inactive;  sugar,  lb., 
22  to  30c;  syrup,  gal..  $1.20  to  $1.50. 

FEED 

Hay,  firm:  Timothy,  track,  ton,  SI 8  to  $20; 
clover  mixed.  $17  to  $19:  straw.  $9  to  $11; 
wheat  bran.  ton.  earlot.  $20.25:  middlings 
S21.25:  red  dog,  $34.75;  cottonseed  meal,  $41.25; 
oilmeal.  *42;  hominy,  $20.50;  gluten,  $33:  oat 
feed,  $7:  rye  middlings,  $22.  J.  W.  C. 


SO  to  82c;  common  to  good,  55  to  65c;  storage 
30  to  40c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy,  No.  1.  $29  to  $30:  No. 
to  $27;  No.  3,  $23  to  $24;  clover  mixed. 

$27.  Straw — Rye,  $20;  oat,  $18  to  $20. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran,  $27  to  $28.50;  middlings.  $27  to 
$34;  red  dog,  $38;  mixed  feed',  $28  to  $30;  gluten 
feed,  $38;  cottonseed  meal.  $45  to  $49;  linseed 
meal,  $48;  dried  beet  pulp,  $29. 

ONIONS 

Nearby,  ini.  box.  $2  to  $3:  Connecticut  Valley, 
best,  100  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  lower  grades,  $3.75 
to  $4. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler,  100  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $1.80:  Green 
Mountain,  $1.85  to  $1.90;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl., 
$3.75  to  $4.25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  35  to  40c:  fowls.  28 
broilers,  32  to  35c;  ducks,  32  to  35c; 
doz.,  $4  to  $7;  turkeys,  best,  55  to  60c: 
good,  30  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  26  to  27c;  chickens,  25  to  27c; 

18  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to 
$2.75:  c.elery,  bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $3:  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $4  to  $12:  lettuce,  bu.,  $3  to  $4;  radishes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  tomatoes,  lh.,  25  to  80'-;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  140  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2;  spinach,  bu.,  00  to 
85c;  squash,  ton,  $35  to  $50. 


to  38c; 
squabs, 
fair  to 


roosters, 


prime  veal,  100  lbs. 


100  lbs. . 


Calves, 

Culls 
Hogs  . 

Sheep, 

Lambs 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Hothouse  Iambs,  each... 

Pork,  80  to  100  lbs.  each 
100  to  150  lbs.  each... 


12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

2.50 

8.50 
MEATS 

.17  « 

.08  ( 
10.00  ( 
.12  ( 
.11  « 


LIVE  POULTRY 


14.50 

8.00 

8.00 

4.00 

11.00 


.18 

.10 

12.00 

.13 

.12 


roosters,  17  to  18c; 
22  to  20c;  geese,  23 
pair,  $1  to  $1.50; 


turkeys,  40  to  45c;  ducks, 
to  25c;  Spring  guineas, 
pigeons,  pair,  25  to  40e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Receipts  light,  after  the  Thanksgiving  market, 
hut  demand  slow.  Spring  turkeys,  best,  57  to 
00c;  medium  qualities,  45  to  50c:  fowls,  28  to 
32c;  roasting  chickens,  26  to  34c;  broilers,  30  to 
34e;  old  roosters,  19  to  21c;  ducks,  32  to  35c; 
geese,  25  to  28c. 

FRUITS 

Apple  market  quiet.  Trices  firm  on  fancy 
fruit,  which  is  scarce.  Cranberries  in  fair  re¬ 
quest  and  steady.  Oranges  of  fine  quality  sold 
fairly  and  were  firmer.  Apples,  bbl.,  $4.50  to 
$8;  hu.  basket,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Cranberries, 
fancy,  bbl.,  $14  to  $17;  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $5. 
Grapefruit,  Florida,  box,  $1.15  to  $4.25.  Or¬ 
anges.  box,  Florida,  $1.85  to  $5.75;  California, 
$2.35  to  $8.05. 

VEGETABLES 

Cabbage  market  stronger.  Potatoes  and  onions 
dull.  White  potatoes,  cwt.,  fancy,  $2  to  $2.25; 
fair  to  choice,  $1.05  to  $1.95.  Sweet,  potatoes, 
Jersey,  %-bu.  basket.  No.  1,  65c  to  $1;  No.  2, 
25  to  50c.  Cabbage,  ton,  $30  to  $45.  Onions, 
100-lb.  bag,  No.  3,  $5  to  $5.50;  No.  2,  $2.25. 
Carrots,  bunch.  2  to  3^>c.  Reets.  hunch,  2  to 
3c.  Lettuce,  New  Jersey,  crate,  7oe  to  $1.50. 
Celery,  Pennsylvania,  bunch,  5  to  10c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Market  quiet,  but  desirable  grades  of  hay 
held  steady.  Timothy  hay,  No.  2.  $20  to  $22; 
No.  3,  $18  to  $19;  sample,  $14  to  $10;  no  grade, 
$12  to  $14.  Clover  mixed  hay.  light  mixed, 
$19.50  to  $20:  No.  1  mixed,  $18  to  $19.  Straw — 
No.  1  straight  rye,  $20  to  $20.50;  No.  2,  $18  to 
$19;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $13  to  $13.50;  No.  2, 
$12  to  $12.50:  No.  1  oat  straw,  $12  to  $12.50; 
No.  2,  $11  to  $11.50. 


Fowls,  best  . 

. 25 

Fair  to  good . 

. 19 

Chickens  . 

. 20 

Roosters  . 

. 15 

Ducks  . 

. 23 

Geese  . . 

. 24 

Turkeys  . 

. 45 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


.26 

.23 

.23 

.16 

.26 

.25 

.48 


Market  very  dull,  as  is  usual  after  a  holiday. 
Speculators  are  picking  up  a  considerable  sup¬ 
ply  of  turkeys  and  chickens  for  storage. 

Turkeys,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Chickens,  choice,  lh . 

Fair  to  good . 

Fowls  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  doz . . 

Spring  guineas,  pair . 


.54 

0 

.55 

.30 

0 

50 

.38 

0 

.43 

.25 

0 

.35 

.25 

0 

.34 

.17 

@ 

.22 

.20 

@ 

.32 

4.00 

@ 

11.00 

1.25 

@ 

1.75 

RABBITS 

large  and  prices  lower.  Cotton- 
per  pair  and  jacks  50  to 
quoted  at  17  to  18c 


Receipts  are 
tails  bring  15  to  25c 
75c.  Tame  rabbits  are 
per  lb. 

BEANS 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  kiduey  . 

White  kiduey  . 

Yellow  eye  . 

FRUITS 

Barreled  apples  in  Light  supply 


5.00 

@ 

5.75 

5.00 

0 

5.35 

4.75 

0 

5.25 

7.00 

0 

8.00 

9.00 

0 

9.50 

7.00 

0 

7.50 

choice  Bald¬ 


win  and  Greening  being  especially 
Cranberries  scarce  and  held  very  high. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl .  5.50  <gi  7.00 

Greening  .  5.00  0  10.00 

Spy  .  6.00  <g  8.00 

Wealthy  .  5.00  <g  7.50 

Western,  box  .  2.00  0  8.00 

Pears,  bbl .  4.00  0  0.50 

Cranberries,  bbl . 19.00  0  22.00 

Oranges,  box  .  4.25  0  S.25 

Grapefruit,  box  .  4.50  0  9.00 

KumquatB,  qt . 10  0  .12 


Choice  Long 
other  grades  lower,  aud 
Long  Island,  180  lbs... 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

State,  180  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes, 


POTATOES 

Island  unchanged  in  price. 


business  very  dull. 


Most 


Beets,  bbl . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. 

Carrots,  bbl . 

Chicory,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  hu . 

Celery,  standard  crate 


5.00 

.  2.00 

.  3.50 

.  3.50 

bu.  basket..  1.25 

VEGETABLES 

2.00 


.10 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

2.50 


Cabbage,  ton  .  40.00 

3.00 
.50 

2.50 
.50 

1.00 
3.00 
.30 
5.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

1.50 


Cauliflower,  bbl. 

Eggplant,  bu . . 

Fennel,  bbl . . 

Kale,  bbl . . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  hu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bunches... 

Spinach,  hu . . 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  hothouse,  lh.. 
Watercress,  100  hunches .  2.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1 .  27  00 

No.  2  .  25.00 

X®-  8  .  23.00 

Shipping  .  20.00 

Clover  mixed  .  20.00 

Alfalfa  . 22  00 

Straw,  rye  . ifj.'oo 

Oat  and  wheat .  15.00 


1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

.25 


0 

@ 

& 

0 

0 

0 

@ 

m 

(a 

0 

(<> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

& 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


s.g.i 

2.25 

3.85 

8.80 

2.25 


2.50 

.17 

2.50 

1.50 

4.50 

3.75 
43.00 
10.00 

2.75 

2.75 
.75 

3.00 

8.00 

.40 

0.75 

5.50 
3.00 
0.50 

2.50 
1.00 
2.00 
4.00 

1.75 
.27 

2.50 


28.00 

20.00 

24.00 

22.00 

20.00 

30.00 

21.00 

17.00 


make 


Making  Sausage  for  Sale 

During  the  coming  Winter  I  wish 


sausage 


coming 
to  sell. 


Will 


to 

you  kindly 

II.  F.  W. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

NOVEMBER  30,  1921 
MILK 

New  York  prices  for  December  fluid  milk  in 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.37  for  3  per  cent  fat. 
City  retail  prices:  Grade  A.  bottled,  18c;  B, 
bottled,  qt..  15c;  pt.,  10c;  B,  qt..  loose,  12c: 
buttermilk,  lie;  certified,  qt.,  28c;  pt..  17c; 


is  so  largely  a  matter 
is  no  one  method  that 
So  me  want  it 
salt  and  black 


o2c: 

10c; 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Market  quiet  with  110  special  change  in  prices. 
Qualities  running  medium  or  below  are  in  some 
surplus.  Fresh,  solid  packed  croamerv,  fanev, 
high-scoring  goods.  47  to  49c,  the  latter  for 
jobbing  sales;  extra,  40c;  extra  firsts.  43  to 
44o;  firsts.  35  to  30c;  seconds.  32  to  34c;  sweet 
creamery,  choice  to  fancy.  48  to  50c;  fair  to 
good.  39  to  47c;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality,  30 
to  34c:  packing  stock.  28  to  30c.  Fancy  brands 
of  prints  were  jobbing  at  58  to  60e;‘  fair  to 
choice,  50  to  57c. 

CHEESE 

Receipts  moderate,  but  business  dull.  New 


heavy  cream,  V.  pt.,  29c:  route  cream. 

¥j  pt., 

19c.  . 

BUTTER 

Prices  have  advanced  2c 

on  most 

grades. 

Western  markets  reported  stronger. 

Creamery,  fanev,  lb . 

.45 

0 

.40 

Good  to  choice . 

.38 

@ 

.42 

Lower  grades  . 

.32 

0 

.35 

City  made  . 

.28 

0 

.35 

Dairy,  best  . 

.43 

(a 

.44 

Common  to  good . 

.31 

@ 

.  .40 

Packing  stock  . . 

.20 

@ 

.30 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy . 

.22  >4 

01 

.231/. 

Good  to  choice . 

.17 

01 

.22 

Slriros  . 

.08 

0 

!l0 

EGGS 

Supplies  larger  and  market 

decidedly 

easier, 

especially 

lower. 


on  medium  grades.  Nearby  white  8c 


White,  choice  to  fancy . 

.80 

@ 

.90 

Medium  to  good . 

.75 

0 

.80 

Pullets  . 

.55 

0 

.03 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best... 

.74 

01 

.75 

Medium  to  good . 

.40 

01 

.66 

Gathered,  best  . 

.70 

0 

.71 

Medium  to  good . 

.40 

0: 

.00 

Lower  grades  . 

.25 

0 

.33 

Storage  . 

.32 

0 

.41 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

0.00 

0 

0 

8.25 

Bulls  . 

4.0U 

5.25 

Cows  . ,,,,,, . . 

1.25 

0 

4.75 

send  me  u  good  reomoV 

New  York. 

Sausage  making 
of  taste  that  there 
can  be  called  best  of  all. 
light  seasoned,  with  only 
pepper.  Others  like  sage,  red  pepper  and 
a  little  spice,  like  mace,  cloves  or  nutmeg. 
I  he  best  plan  in  starting  is  to  season 
moderately  with  salt  and  black  pepper, 
find  vary  it  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  customers.  It  is  a  common  thing  to 
hear  people  say:  “1  don’t  like  so  and 
sos  sausage,  because  it  is  too  high  sea¬ 
soned,  or  the  criticism  may  he  the  oppo¬ 
site,  so  they  go  elsewhere.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  ask  customers  how  they  like  it, 
and  not  difficult  to  make  several  grades 
of  seasoning.  Buyers  like  to  have  their 
taste  consulted  in  such  matters. 

A  good  rule  to  start  with  is  from  two 
to, three  parts  of  lean  to  one  of  far  meat, 
being  careful  that  bones  and  gristle  are 
removed.  Cut  into  narrow  strips,  and  for 
25  lbs.  of  meat  use  */_>  lb.  salt,  two  ounces 
black  pepper.  If  desired  an  ounce  of 
powdered  sage  and  a  teaspoonful  of  red 
pepper  may  be  added.  This  seasoning  is 
sprinkled  on  the  meat  before  grinding. 

I  his  makes  real  meat  sausage.  There  is  a 
large  amount  sold  with  considerable  bread 
crumbs  or  cereal  as  a  filler,  and  as  much 
water  as  can  be  worked  in.  The  water  is  a 
swindle,  hut  some  people  like  the  cereal 
mixture,  thinking  it  more  digestible.  Of 
course  the  maker  can  cater  to  his  custo¬ 
mers.  tastes  in  this  respect,  but  he  should 
sell  it  for  just  what  it  is — a  mixture  of 
cereal  and  meat — and  at  a  proportionate 
reduction. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Building  a  Jigsaw 

A  jigsaw  is  needed  for  my  work.  If 
in  your  opinion  one  could  be  made  in  the 
farm  shop,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  givQ  me  a  few  suggestions  for  mak¬ 
ing  one.  c.  A.  R. 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

With  a  little  care  a  very  satisfactory 
jigsaw  can  be  made  with  the  ordinary 


strap  to  spring  -  A 


*- - post  from  C  e.'hny 

- braces 


and  Cross  head 


-  guides 


oJ  soaked 
bearing 


belt 


tJIG  JAW 


should  tell  you  whether  the  trouble  is  at 
this  point  or  elsewhere.  It  seems  scarcely 
possible  that  rust  in  the  pipe  alone  is 
causing  this  trouble,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  with  you  that  the  trouble  lies  else¬ 
where,  although  from  the  description  fur¬ 
nished  I  am  unable  to  say  where. 

Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  sometimes 
used  to  remove  rust  from  iron,  but  as  it 
attacks  iron  as  well  as  the  rust  its  use  is 
not  advised  where  its  action  cannot  be 
watched.  Clogged  pipes  are  sometimes 
opened  by  taking  them  up  at  the  elbows 
and  working  a  stiff  wire  through  the 
straight  sections.  When  badly  rusted  re¬ 
newal  is  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  trouble. 

Leak  from  Chimneys 

We  have  a  chimney  problem  that  we 
hope  to  have  solved  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
During  heavy  showers  our  chimneys  leak. 
The  water  that  falls  inside  chimneys  is 
not  absorbed  by  the  bricks,  but  leaks 
through,  causing  stains;  indeed,  in  very 
heavy  showers  it  almost  pours  through. 
If  we  should  rebuild  the  chimneys,  using 
new  bricks,  will  the  new  bricks  absorb 
the  moisture?  Would  it  bo  well  to  paint 
them  on  the  outside,  or  should  they  be 
left  so  that  they  will  absorb  water  on 
the  outside  also?  We  have  them  tinned 
so  there  is  no  leaking  on  the  outside. 


A  Farm-built  Jigsaw 

tools  of  the  farm  shop.  The  crank  and 
crank-shaft  can  be  made  from  the  discard¬ 
ed  crank-wheel  and  shaft  of  an  old  reaper. 
The  crank  of  a  mowing  machine  can  be 
used,  but  it  has  too  short  a  stroke  for 
best  results,  being  about  half  that  of  the 
reaper.  The  shaft  can  be  sawed  off  to 
the  proper  length  and  a  belt  pulley  built 
up  of  circular  pieces  of  board  attached  to 
the  end  for  driving  it.  Bearings  of  maple 
soaked  in  oil  make  satisfactory  bearings 
for  the  shaft  to  run  in. 

Just  beneath  the  table  a  cross-head  is 
arranged  to  slide  up  and  down  between 
guides.  This  is  attached  to  the  crank- 
wheel  by  means  of  the  connecting  rod, 
and  in  this  way  imparts  an  up-and-down 
motion  to  the  saw  when  the  crank-shaft 
is  turned.  The  connecting  rod  and  cross¬ 
head  is  hidden  in  the  cut,  being  under  the 
table  and  just  beneath  the  saw. 

The  saw  does  all  of  its  cutting  on  the 
down  stroke,  and  is  kept  in  tension,  like 
the  blade  of  a  bucksaw,  by  means  of  a 
spring  attached  to  the  upper  end.  This 
spring,  which  is  usually  made  from  a 
springy  piece  of  wood,  is  attached  to  the 
post  above  the  saw  and  may  be  connected 
with  it  by  means  of  a  strap,  providing 
adjustment  to  regulate  tension. 

The  post  referred  to  is  securely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ceiling  and  hebl  rigid  by 
braces.  The  lower  end  carries  guides 
and  a  cross-head  to  which  the  upper  end 
of  the  saw  is  fastened,  and  of  course 
these  must  be  directly  in  line  with  the 
corresponding  parts  below  the  table.  This 
arrangement  of  a  post  projecting  down 
from  the  ceiling  leaves  the  whole  top  of 
the  table  clear  upon  which  to  turn  work, 
nothing  being  in  the  way.  A  visit  to  a 
local  shop  which  has  a  jigsaw  in  its 
equipment  will  be  a  big  help  to  one  who 
intends  building  such  a  machine.  A  2-in. 
belt  will  be  sufficient  to  drive  it,  and  it 
should  make  from  500  to  700  revolutions 
per  minute. 


Trouble  with  Windmill  Pump 

I  am  having  trouble  with  my  windmill 
pump.  The  packing  blew  out  three  times, 
and  the  plumber  claims  this  is  due  to 
rust  in  the  pipe  line.  Could  it  be  any 
other  cause?  Is  there  any  way  to  dis¬ 
solve  rust  in  an  old  pipe  by  some  chem¬ 
ical  action,  or  is  new  pipe  the  only  way? 
A  few  days  after  new  packing  was  put 
in  I  noticed  a  full  stream  coming  out  of 
the  pipe,  then  the  packing  come  out  again. 
This  made  me  think  it  may  be  other  trou¬ 
ble.  I  am  sure  the  packing  is  strong 
enough.  J.  S.  n. 

Sugarloaf,  N.  Y. 

I  am  unable  to  give  you  a  definite 
answer  in  regard  to  the  trouble  with  this 
pump.  You  have  neglected  to  give  me 
the  make  or  type  of  pump,  the  size  and 
length  of  line,  position  of  valves,  etc.,  or 
to  tell  me  where  the  packing  is  that  is 
giving  the  trouble. 

If  the  pump  is  of  the  type  which  has 
the  plunger  rod  coming  up  through  the 
air  chamber  and  passing  through  a  gland 
and  packing  at  the  top,  and  this  is  the 
packing  that  you  refer  to  as  blowing  out, 
it  may  be  that  the  pump  rod  is  rusted  or 
rough,  or  that  it  binds  in  this  gland  and 
tears  the  packing  out  as  it  works.  An¬ 
other  possible  cause  is  a  waterlogged  air 
chamber.  The  air  chamber  may  fill  with, 
water,  and  this  water  being,  practically 
incompressible  does  not  permit  the  cush¬ 
ioning  of  shocks  as  did  the  air  with  which 
it  should  be  filled,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  packing  is  blown  when  the 
plunger  moves  upward.  Examining  these 
parts  and  working  the  mill  by  hand 


densation  of  creosote  because  of  the  slug¬ 
gish  circulation  in  the  smoke  pipe  and 
chimney. 

If  the  chimney  is  built  tight  and  warm 
and  protected  with  a  cap  which  prevents 
the  entrance  of  snow  or  rain,  it  will  also 
help.  Rather  than  being  porous,  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  chimney  should  be  lined  with 
tile  flue  lining.  It  should,  of  course,  have 
a  clean-out  opening  below  the  entrance  of 
the  smoke  pipe,  but  this  would  be  of  little 
service  to  catch  creosote.  In  some  cases 
the  smoke  pipe  is  put  together  backward, 
so  that  any  liquid  running  down  the 
chimney  will  be  conducted  back  to  the  fur¬ 
nace.  The  main  thing,  however,  is  to 
make  sure  of  a  tight  and  warm  smoke 
pipe ;  avoid  running  it  through  cold 
rooms  and  chimney,  as  the  heated  air 
current  in  the  pipe  is  what  takes  the 
creosote  out  before  it  can  condense  and 
make  trouble. 


Piping  Water  Supply 

I  would  appreciate  advice  in  regard  to 
piping  water  from  a  spring  situated  on 
a  sidehill  about  1,800  ft.  from  the  house. 
There  is  a  fall  of  about  100  ft.  down  the 
hill  from  the  spring  a  distance  of  about 
1,000  ft.  before  it  strikes  the  level,  then 
300  or  400  ft.  of  almost  level,  then  there 
is  a  rise  of  about  20  ft,  then  level  on  to 
the  house.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
water  in  a  deep  dug-out  spring  8  ft. 
square,  stoned  tip,  and  at  least  0  ft.  deep. 
Twenty  ft.  below  the  spring  is  a  con¬ 
crete  reservoir.  A  number  of  years  ago 
this  spring  was  piped,  and  neighbors  say 
ic  gave  an  abundance  of  water  with  pres¬ 
sure  enough  to  throw  a  stream  of  water 
over  the  house.  I  find  on  examination 
that  the  pipe  is  a  very  thin  lead  or  eoin- 


The  Evolution  of  Homemade  Sausage 


Heating  from  the  Hot  Water  Tank 

Expecting  to  build  a  dwelling  or  bun¬ 
galow  next  Spring,  I  heard  of  a  man  who 
had  radiators  connected  to  his  hot-water 
tank,  kitchen  range,  and  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  you  could  advise  me  how  it  is  done, 
if  you  have  ever  heard  of  it.  I  saw  such 
an  arrangement  in  a  barber  shop  here, 
but  the  stove  was  simply  connected  to 
pipe  about  S  ft.  in  length  with  about 
seven  sections  of  pipe.  G.  \v.  b. 

Ocean  View,  Va. 

Many  farms  could  utilize  the  excess 
heat  of  the  kitchen  hot  water  tank  to 
heat  other  rooms  at  little  cost  and  no 
additional  fuel  cost.  The  farmer  could 
do  the  work  with  two  pipe  wrenches,  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  equipment.  Any 
plumbing  or  steam  supply  house  would 
cut  and  thread  every  pipe  from  a  sketch 
supplied  by  the  farmer.  A  few  simple  in¬ 
structions  are  here  given,  with  a  rough 
sketch  of  such  an  installation.  Wall 
coils,  made  of  pipes,  heat  well;  cast-iron 
wall  radiators  look  neater;  sectional,  ver¬ 
tical,  cast-iron  radiators  look  best.  All 
heat  well.  Each  radiator  must  have  two 
pipe  connections,  that  the  water  may  flow 
and  return.  The  moving  heated  water 
gives  its  heat  to  the  rooms  through 
radiating  surfaces.  While  such  an  in¬ 
stallation  looks  formidable  and  difficult  on 
paper,  it  is  as  easy  to  erect  as  many 
things  the  farmer  does.  daily.  A  few 
simple  rules  must  be  strictly  followed  to 
insure  success. 

There  must  be  two  connections  to  each 
radiator.  Pipes  must  have  a  continuous 
grade.  An  air  valve  must  be  placed  on 
top  of  each  radiator,  or  the  radiator 
would  not  fill  with  water.  No  radiator 
will  heat  if  located  above  the  source  of 
the  water  supply.  One  valve  at  each 
radiator  will  control  the  heat.  The 
radiator  pipes  need  not  exceed  1  in.  in 
interior  diameter.  Both  pipe  connections 
must  be  of  the  same  size.  The  flow  pipe 
should  start  at  the  top  of  the  hot  water 
tank,  and  grade  upward  to  each  radiator. 
The  return  pipe  should  run  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hot  water  tank.  Hot  water  cir¬ 
culates  to  the  radiators  because  water  ex¬ 
pands  when  heated,  and  when  expanded 
is  lighter  per  cubic  foot  than  unexpanded 
denser  water.  It  must  expand  when 
heated,  and  will  follow  any  pipe  leading 
upward,  always  going  by  the  most  direct 
route.  The  hottest  water  goes  to  the 
highest -point.  As  it  cools  in  the  radia¬ 
tors  it  gets  denser,  and  falls  down  toward 
the  source  of  heat.  While  heat  is  sup¬ 
plied  it  must  circulate.  While  it  circu¬ 
lates  it  radiates  heat  to  all  rooms  in 
which  radiators  are  placed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  run  each  set  of 
radiator  pipes  singly  to  the  source  of 
heat.  They  may  be  branched  into  main 
pipes.  The  heat  may  be  carried  horizon¬ 
tally  for  great  distances.  Don’t  leave  a 
radiator  with  its  flow  of  water  closed  in 
a  room  where  windows  are  open,  in  very 
cold  weather,  because  water  which  has 
been  boiled  will  freeze  quicker  than  water 
which  has  not  been  heated.  If  your 
kitchen  is  in  a  basement  you  may  heat 
rooms  on  the  floor  above  readily.  If 
radiators  are  used,  be  sure  they  are  water 
radiators.  A  steam  radiator  won’t  do, 
because  water  must  have  a  circuit  in 
order  to  move.  Steam  radiators  usually 
have  but  one  passage  across  the  interior 
of  the  radiator.  Water  must  have  two 
passages. 

IIow  shall  we  know  the  proper  size  of 
radiator  to  use?  Heating  engineers  make 
complicated  calculations  of  heat  units  and 
surface  efficiency.  An  ordinary  thumb 
rule  will  be  close  enough  for  the  farmer. 
Take  the  square  feet  of  exposed  glass,  the 
square  feet  of  exposed  wall,  the  cubic 
feet  of  the  room  to  be  heated.  For  every 
2  sq.  ft.  of  glass  allow  1  sq.  ft.  of  radia¬ 
tion.  for  each  20  sq.  ft.  of  wall  allow  1 
sq.  ft.  of  radiation,  for  each  200  cubic  ft. 
of  space  allow  1  sq.  ft.  of  radiation.  Add 
these,  and  you  have  the  square  feet  of 
radiator  needed.  If  rooms  overhang,  call 
the  overhang  wall  surface.  On  exposed 
places,  or  northern  exposures,  add  25  per 
cent  radiation.  If  the  water  is  not  steam¬ 
ing  hot.  add  some  to  the  radiation.  The 
calculation  is  based  on  water  at  200  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  The  ordinary  heat 
supply  is  good  for  about  two  rooms. 

J.  G. 


The  house  is  so  built  that  these  chimneys 
cannot  be  extended  to  the  ground.  We 
bad  thought  when  we  rebuild  of  making 
an  outlet  for  the  creosote.  Has  anyone 
tried  this  out?  This  trouble  is  not 
caused  by  green  wood.  During  severe 
cold,  wood  of  two  years’  seasoning  caused 
so  much  creosote  that  we  had  to  change 
to  coal.  w.  E.  H. 

Newfield,  N.  Y. 

Trouble  from  creosote  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  or  impossible  to  overcome. 
Ordinarily  this  material  is  carried  in  the 
smoke  as  a  vapor.  If  the  smoke  column 
is  permitted  to  cool,  however,  this  vapor 
will  condense,  with  the  result  that  we  are 
all  so  familiar  with. 

Anything  that  will  keep  the  chimney 
warm  and  dry  will  help  in^  stopping  or 
lessening  this  nuisance.  Use  as  short 
and  as  direct  a  pipe  as  possible  from  the 
stove  or  furnace  to  the  chimney.  AVhere 
possible  avoid  long  horizontal  runs  of  pip¬ 
ing.  If  the  construction  of  your  stove 
will  permit  it.  control  the  fire  by  admit¬ 
ting  air  over  the  fire-pot  rather  than 
through  a  damper  at  the  base  of  the 
smoke  pipe.  This  will  be  a  little  more 
wasteful  of  fuel,  but  will  help  to  main¬ 
tain  the  smoke  column  at  a  temperature 
above  condensation.  Building  a  large 
fire  and  then  checking  it,  while  saving  of 
fuel  and  heat,  is  conducive  to  the  con- 


position,  so  pliable  one  can  press  it  to¬ 
gether  very  easily.  If  I  pipe  the  spring 
I  intend  to  use  a  good  iron  pipe.  Do 
you  think  the  distance  too  far  for  it  to 
be  satisfactory?  If  not,  would  ^-in. 
pipe  be’  large  enough?  Our  only  source 
of  water  now  is  an  open  well,  which  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  it  gets  very 
low  in  a  dry  time.  W.  B.  c. 

Vestal,  N.  Y. 

•  The  spring  that  you  describe,  if  pro¬ 
perly  protected  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  surface  water  and  insects,  should 
make  a  very  satisfactory  water  supply. 
Deducting  the  rise  of  20  ft.  to  the  house 
leaves  a  fall  of  approximately  80  ft.  to 
cause  a  flow  of  water  in  the  pipe,  which 
is  1,800  ft.  in  length.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  use  a  pipe  smaller  than  1  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter  in  this  installation,  and  such  a  pipe 
when  laid  under  the  conditions  should 
give  a  flow  of  about  five  gallons  per 
minute. 

Half-inch  pipe  should  never  be.  used 
except  in  very  short  lines,  where  it  can 
be  readily  taken  up  for  cleaning.  Many 
waters  cause  a  growth  or  deposit  in  pipes 
that  obstructs  the  flow,  and  the  bore  of 
a  i^-in.  pipe  is  so  small  in  the  first  place 
that  it  is  very  easily  dogged.  Under  the 
same  conditions  a  1-in.  pipe  will  carry 
about  six  times  as  much  water  as  the 
14 -in.  size  will. 
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Heating  System  from  Kitchen  Boiler 
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Fatal  Illness  in  Fowls 

I  am  losing  ra.v  flock  of  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Itoeks  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
a  day.  I  lad  150,  now  have  only  120.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  trouble  is. 
The  birds  are  in  good  flesh  and  are  laying 
about  50  per  cent.  The  flock  will  seem 
all  right  at  night  and  in  the  morning 
I  found  birds  dead  on  the  dropping 
boards.  Occasionally  they  crawl  into  the 
nests  during  the  day  and  die.  On  exami¬ 
nation  I  found  the  liver  enlarged.  The 
intestines  are  filled  with  a  slimy,  yellow¬ 
ish  substance,  which  also  runs  out  of  the 
month  and  vent.  It  seems  to  be  catching, 
as  at  first  it  w^s  confined  to  one  pen,  but 
now  is  in  two.  l.  g.  w. 

Amherst,  Mas3. 

I  cannot  tell  from  your  description 
what  the  cause  of  these  deaths  is,  though 
I  doubt  if  there  is  any  contagious  disease 
present.  You  do  not  speak  of  any  diar¬ 
rhoea  as  being  noted,  and  an  enlarged  liver 
is  found  in  various  disorders.  Heavily 


oue  part  of  gluten  feed,  thus  reducing  the 
proportion  of  meat  scrap.  I  have  fed 
both,  like  both,  and  have  no  particular 
preference  for  either.  m.  b.  d. 


Pullets  with  Colds 

I  have  25  White  Leghorn  pullets.  A 
few  of  them  have  colds  and  a  watery  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nose.  One  or  two  have 
a  peculiar  rattle  in  their  throats.  What 
is  the  disease,  and  what  can  I  do  to  cure 
them  ?  c.  j.  w. 

College  Point,  N.  Y. 

Fall  colds,^  coming  with  the  advent  of 
cold,  damp  Fall  weather,  are  common  m 
pullets,  and  should  be  recovered  from 
without  any  trouble  if  the  birds  are  of 
vigorous  stock  and  have  been-  properly 
raised.  The  pullets  .  should  be  given 
clean,  dry  quarters  where  ventilation  will 
be  ample,  but  where  they  are  not  directly 
exposed  to  cold  drafts.  They  should  not 
be  shut  up  in  close  unventilated  quarters 


Cheap  Feed  and  High  Priced  Eggs 


— make  the  industrious  laying  hen 
Queen  of  the  Barnyard  these  days. 

Don’t  let  your  hens  become  fat  and  lazy.  Don’t  let  the! 
egg  organs  lie  dormant  all  winter  long. 

You  can  speed  up  egg  production. 

You  can  make  your  hens  lay  now  by  feeding 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 

Universally  Endorsed — Universally  Used 

—by  the  big  ten-thousand-hen  plants — by  the  average 
farmer  with  his  200  hens — by  the  back-yarder  with  his 
only  a  dozen  hens  to  consume  the  table  scraps.  Pan-a-ce-a 
tones  up  the  dormant  egg  organs,  so  that  the  proper 
amount  of  a  hen’s  food  goes  to  egg-making — and  not  all  to 
fat,  flesh  and  laziness  when  it’s  action  and  eggs  you  want. 

A  Pan-a-ce-a  hen  is  always  a  hungry  hen,  an  indus¬ 
trious  hen — she  gets  off  the  roost  winter  mornings  ready 
to  scratch  for  her  breakfast.  You  can  depend  upon  it  that 
the  healthy,  hungry,  scratching,  singing  hen  is  the  laying 
hen — the  paying  hen. 

Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a  according  to  the  size  of  your 
flock.  Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have.  He 
has  a  package  to  suit.  Good  results  guaranteed. 

25c,  75c  and  tl.50  packages.  25  lb.  pail,  $3.00;  100 
lb.  drum,  $  10.00.  Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 


Ashland,  Ohio 


OiLUjtRT  Hiu.  M.D  .D.V  s 


Dp.  Hess 
|ST0CK  TONIC 
A  Conditioner 
and  Worm 
Ex  poller 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


REALLY  t  Ik* 

biggest  offer 
ever  nmrle  oil 
New  Boot  s. 

Genuine  value 
in  I  ills  lirst 
quality  TJ.  S. 
Rubber  C  o  in  - 
pan.v  boot  that 
sells  all  over 
for  $6.50  to 
$7.00  a  pair. 
We  offer  them 
to  you  for  onlv 
$3.79.  Made  to 
conform  to  the 
rigid  U.  S. 

•  lover  n  in  c  n  t 
standards,  in 
six-eted  a  n  d 
stamped.  Sac 
rifieed  direct  to 
wearers  at  this 
quick  sale  price.  Figure  your  savings  yourself. 
This  offer  can’t  last  forever — if  you  have  a  pair, 
buy  another  pair.  Sizes  7  to  12.  Itush  your 
order  and  get  your  pair  by  return  mail,  'ray 
postman  $3.79  and  postage  when  they  arrive. 
Fully  guaranteed — money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 
Get  your  order  off  to  us  NOW. 

Knee  Boots,  Best  Quality  TJ.  S.  Rubber  Co. 
Make.  Only  $3.25 

R0MP0RT  CO.,  350  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Free-Co/iAeys  Poultry  Book 


80  pages  ehock  fall  of  information  about  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  chicks,  calling  of  hens,  etc.  Tells  how  to  keep 
chickens  healthy  and  how  to  make  them  pay.  Whether 
a  beginner  or  a  professional,  Conkey’s  Book  is  worth 
dollars  to  yon.  Sent  ford  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

THE  C.  E.  CON  KEY  CO.  6518  tllUnij,  Cleveland,  Obis 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


•When  it  conies  to 


BROODERS 
Oil  undoubtedly 
is  best  for  heat 

BUT 

Mylwliat  a  lot  of  trouble 
comes  from  valves-strain- 
ers-and  thermostats!  ugh! 


TheWfsbbone 

Blue  Flame -Oil  Burning 

BROODER 

is  the 

Cliicks  Best  Friencj 

NO  valves  to  stick 
NO  strainer  to  clog 


NO  thermostat 
to  go  wrong 


Simple -Efficient 
New  &  Different 


rr- 

V. 


A  Brooder  you  can  trust!  Safe  and  sure  as  a  goo< 
cook  stove.  Requires  no  attention  except  tillinf 
large  oil  reservoir.  Thousands  in  use.  Write  fo; 
booklet. 

Dealers — Farm  Agents 

Make  profits  selling  these  Co  your  customers 
Write  for  dealer  proposition. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO 

204  Water  Street  -  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


Sunflowers  as  Beanpoles 


After  reading  in  The  II.  N.-Y.  how  one 
of  your  readers  raised  sunflowers  as  bean¬ 
poles.  I  decided  to  try  it.  Never  again. 
The  young  sunflower  plants  had  to  be 
weeded  for  two  or  three  weeks  before 
beans  could  be  put  in.  Then,  as  they  shot 
up.  they  shaded  the  beans  so  that  the 
vines,  with  few  exceptions,  were  thrift¬ 
less  and  sickly  and  made  little  growth. 
The  vines  in  many  cases  actually  -tried  to 
run  away  from  the  sunflowers,  There 
were  nearly  200  of  the  latter,  and  I  had 
to  do  much  filling  in  of  beans.  One  flower 
stalk  was  11  ft.  7  in.  high,  which  beat 
that  shown  on  page  122S  of  Tiie  R.  X.-Y. 


The  one  flower  it  had  weighed  over 
lbs.  There  were  other  big  stalks,  and 
some  had  many  blooms.  I  got  a  few 
beans.  The  chickens  that  got  the  seed 
received  the  benefit  of  the  enterprise. 
Never  again  as  beanpoles. 

Another  experiment  I  read  of  in  The 
It.  X.-Y.  was  that  of  staking  potatoes. 
There  may  be  something  in  that.  I 
staked  10  or  15  hills,  but  the  peculiarity 
of  the  past  season  (lack  of  rain  in  our 
section)  precluded  definite  results  either 
way.  t.  £. 

New  Jersey. 


fed  fowls  frequently  develop  digestive 
disorders,  in  which  an  enlarged  liver  is 
found  after  death,  and  die  in  about  the 
way  you  describe.  Such  deaths  are  usu¬ 
ally  only  occasional  in  the  flock,  however, 
and  do  not  cause  heavy  losses.  It  would 
probably  be  well  for  you  to  give  your 
flock  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  and  to  feed 
more  lightly  for  a  time.  The  salts  may 
be  administered  by  dissolving  a  pound  of 
the  crystals  in  the  drinking  water  of 
each  100  fowls,  using  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  or  mixing  the  same  amount  with 
the  moist  mash  and  seeing  to  it.  that  each 
fowl  gets  its  share.  M.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Ration  for  Hens 

Will  you  till  me  the  very  best  feeding 
rations  for  150  R.  I.  Red  fowls  I  wish 
to  hold  over  this  Winter?  Give  best 
grain  mixture  and  a  laying  mash.  At 
present  I  feed  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  a 
laying  mash  and  oyster  shells.  I  prefer 
to  mix  the  feed  myself.  MRS.  J.  P. 

Lincoln,  X.  J. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  the  whole 
grain  mixture  than  wheat,  oats  and  corn. 
I  should  make  this  up  from  a  lirtle  more 
than  half  cracked  corn  and  the  remainder 
in  what  whole  oats  the  fowls  will  readily 
eat,  and  wheat.  Look  out  that  the  oats 
you  add  are  not  wasted  in  the  litter  in¬ 
stead  of  being  eaten.  They  are  not  very 
palatable,  and  the  hens  may  not  eat  any 
large  amount  of  them.  If  you  have  bar¬ 
ley  or  buckwheat,  or  can  buy  them  at  a 
reasonable  price,  add  them  to  the  whole 
grain  ration,  only  seeing  that  corn  makes 
up  half,  or  more,  of  it.  Some  are  not 
feeding  any  wheat,  and  are  getting  just 
as  good  results  as  though  it  formed  part 
of  the  ration.  It  is  found  in  the  mash 
in  the  form  of  bran  and  middlings,  of 
course. 

I  know  of  no  better  laying  mash  than 
either  of  the  two  often  described  in  these 
columns.  What  is  known  as  the  Cornell 
laying  mash  consists  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  cornmeal.  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran,  middlings  and  beef  scrap,  with  ?> 
lbs.  of  fine  salt  added  to  each  500  lbs.  of 
the  mash.  The  Storrs  (Conn.)  laying 
mash  is  the  same,  except  that  'they  add 


or  compelled  to  scratch  in  dirty,  moldy 
litter  for  exercise.  Pullets  raised  on  free 
range  should  be  got  into  their  Winter 
quarters  and  permitted  to  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them  before  the  sour  weather  of 
November.  Some  people  think  that  the 
addition  of  permanganate  of  potash  crys¬ 
tals  to  the  drinking  water,  using  enough 
to  give  the  water  a  wine  red  color,  is  of 
value  in  preventing  and  curing  simple 
colds,  but  dependence  may  better  be 
placed  upon  good  hygiene  in  the  poultry 
quarters.  Fresh  air,  sunlight,  cleanliness 
and  proper  feeding  are  of  greater  value 
than  drugs.  m.  b.  d. 


Lameness 

What  ails  my  chickens?  The  trouble 
starts  with  a  slight  lameness  which  in¬ 
creases  until  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
weeks  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  walk. 
This  is  followed  by  diarrhoea,  bright  yel¬ 
low  in  color,  which  is  soon  followed  by 
death.  This  has  been  going  on  for  two 
or  three  years.  At  first  I  attributed  the 
lameness  to  an  injury,  but  now  I  know 
it  is  not.  I  am  unable  to  make  up  m.v 
mind  whether  it  is  mildly  contagious  or 
whether  the  same  causes  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  trouble  in  one  would  produce  it 
in  others.  Birds  are  P.  Rocks,  and  have 
a  wide  range  on  the  farm.  They  are  fed 
heavily.  ‘  c.  ir. 

Monticellt),  Wis. 

Lameness,  with  diarrhoea,  is  sometimes 
a  manifestation  of  a  serioys  disease  that 
works  havoc  with  flocks,  but  for  which 
no  cause  or  cure  has  yet  been  found.  Leg 
weakness  or  leg  paralysis  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  prominent  symptoms,  and 
is  soon  followed  by  death.  From  the 
length  of  time  over  which  you  have  ob¬ 
served  the  trouble  in  your  flock  and  the 
small  mortality.  I  should  judge,  however, 
that  you  have  no  serious  or  contagious 
disease  present,  and  that  the  leg  weakness 
is  simply  the  result  of  general  weakness 
from  digestive  or  other  internal  disorders. 
Close  confinement  and  heavy  feeding 
bring  about  disorders  of  the  liver  and 
other  digestive  organs,  and  occasional 
deaths  in  fowls  not  able  to  withstand 
such  conditions.  M.  B.  D. 
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The  Same  Story  Everywhere 

No  matter  where  Graylawn  Farm  LOUSE- 
CHASE  ia  used — whether  on  the  small¬ 
est  farms  or  in  the  most  prominent  ag¬ 
ricultural  institutions — the  user  always 
is  quick  to  «ay,  “it  did  the  trick.” 

No  need  to  tolerate  the  louse  menace ; 
it’s  easy  to  eliminate  this  drain  on  the 
health  and  productiveness  of  your  cat¬ 
tle,  horse*.  swine  or  poultry. 

Graylawn  Farm  LOUSE-CHAS;E  kills 
the  lice  quickly,  under  ANY  weather 
condition.  Kills  ticks  on  sheep  without 
staining  the  wool. 

Sold  by  dealers  in  handy  sifter  top  cans  at 
$1.00 — under  our  liberal  guarantee,  MONEY 
BACK  PLUS  10%  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 
By  mail  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  he. 
Bot  M  2,  MIWPORT,  VT. 


farm 


LOUSE  CHASE 


130  PULLETS 

Big  Em.  S.  C.  Whit*  Leghorn*,  April  hatched  and 

laying . $300.00 

50  Beautiful  White  Wyandotte  Hena  laying. .  125.00 
20  ”  ”  ”  Pullata  ”  ....50.00 

JOHN  G.  DAVISON  Chambersburg.  Pa. 


R.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

BEST  S.C.BKD  PEN,  Slorr.  Contest  1016,  1918,1020 
BEST  INDIVIDUAL  RED  In  Conloat  1919-18-20-21 

Best  individual,  best  pen,  and  beat  consecutive 
yearly  production  records  ever  made  by  any  breeder 
of  1<  I  Reds  at  Storrs contests.  Average  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  contest,  182  eggs  per  bird.  All  birds 
bred  and  owned  by  us.  Pedigreed  cockerels,  eggs, 
chicks.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS.  R.  D.  2,  Groton.  Mass. 


w 


hite  WyandotteH,  Hegal-Dorcas  Strain.  A  No.  1  Ck’a 
and  Hens.  *8  each.  Sat.  Guar.  It.  HILL.  Sintca  Falls.  N.T 


w 


hlte  WyandotteH,  Barron  Strain.  Pullets,  *2  and 
*2.60;  Cockerels,*#.  OI.AUOE  l.  DRAPER,  Wyoming,  Do 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

From  VINELAND  Pen  22,  1918-1919.  (Record  2225  eggs.) 
Prices  low.  I.  f.  DECKER,  i  Forth  Plaatanl  Avi.J  Ridjewood.  9.  J 

SC.  Shepard  Strain  direct.  Ancona  cockerels,  *2.60 
a  each.  UEO.  K.  BOWDISH  Ksi  krancb,  New  York 

BARRED  ROCK  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Cornell  certified,  bred  from  certified  stock.  Led  all 


cy,  111.,  and  Puyallup.  Wash. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM 


this.  year.  Circular. 

Cazenovla,  New  York 


^aVm!  Cockerell 


Molllc  Wellington  Strain. 

America’s  best  layers.  Blue 


YOU  WILL  IMPROVEthe  Egg  Production 

ot  Your  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


anteed.  Valley  Egg  Farm,  Little  Valley 


gua 

,N.1 


PULL 

HORNS  and  WHITE  W 
e  your  order  for  Baby  Chicks  now. 
Circular  free.  K.  J.  Thiel,  Mllle 


8.  C.  w. 

*2.76.  Place, 
varieties  Circular 


rn,  N.  Y. 


Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  Bi*boned 


backed,  good  RED  cockerels.  Shippe 
$5  each.  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM  R  D. 


long 


Gettysburg. 


egg  record.  Sire,  full  brother  of  College 

*5.  VAN  ALEN  FARM 


yc 


heater,  N.  J. 


BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


Kecords  262  to  239. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 


] 


B 


lets. 


Qolumblon  WyandotteH. 


Keasonable  prices 


literature. 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

&  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  ol  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

j  Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  NedYork 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N. 

J..  undel- 

control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 

There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This  T|2 

is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest.  f 

Following  is  the  record  of  week  ending  Novem- 

B.  P.  ROCKS 

TT«ek  Total  5 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

11 

: '  w 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  J . 

13 

S  v 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

J 

7  *n 

Harry  H.  Ober,  N.  J . 

5 

17 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R.  1 . 

26 

on  ^ 

Roselawn  Farm,  N.  J . 

10 

W.  P.  HOCKS 

Ol 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

12 

•>5  rth 

Roy  M.  Lynch,  N.  J . 

)» 

1)0  11 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

3 

Cm 

Barr's  Knobby  Stone,  Pa . . . 

0 

i  vin 

Central  Poultry  Farm,  N.  3 . 

19 

41 

E.  O.  Condict  &  Son.  N.  J . 

12 

26 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

18 

10  300  c 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

glO' 

grai 

The  Boola  Farm.  N.  J . 

21 

10  kinc 

S.  C  R.'I.  REDS 

$20, 

bab: 

H.  W.  Collingwood.  N.  J . 

19 

34  froi 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mate . 

68  My 

C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  J . 

9 

24  free 

Fred  C.  Nixon,  N.  J . 

II 

9 

K.  W.  Tracy.  N.  J . 

4 

ID  _ 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  . 

15 

39  ^ 

CAMPINES 

Sc 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Brainard,  N.  Y . 

3 

8  a< 

ANCONAS 

BC 

Just-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J. - - 

10 

25  n 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  J  . 

19 

38  ci 

Solomon  Itichman.  N,  J . 

5 

9  ei 

LEGHORNS 

K 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y.... . 

7 

0 

14  U 

M 

.1.  W.  BoUcher.  N.  J . 

7 

15 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

3 

«  fit 

Broad  View  Farm.  N.  J . 

4 

8  m 

A.  L.  Causse.  Jr.,  N.  J . 

4 

17  111 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J . . 

4 

f  1 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 

12 

26  ] 

Harold  W.  Davis.  N.  J . . . 

8 

Alex  Eicheubaum,  N.  J . 

0 

it  . 

Eigenrauch  &  De  Winters,  N.  J . 

8 

16 

Pinehurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

8 

15  fve 

Mattie  H .  Kopele,  N.  J . . 

0 

eas 

Geo.  B.  F  en.s,  Mich . 

14 

27  - 

Richard  Franke.  N.  J . 

0 

9  p 

Greendale  Farm.  N.Y . 

8 

7  1,1 

Chas  E.  Grove.  Del . 

9 

19  V»Y 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

4 

8 

Henrv  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

15 

33 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J . 

0 

5 

i)  HA 

H  - 

A,  B.  Hall.  Conn  . 

4 

Hollywood  Farm.  Wash. . .- . 

13 

28 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N.  J . 

4 

8  Ch 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . 

0 

2  tilt 

George  C.  Johnson,  N.  J . 

0 

D  Stn 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

0 

0  - 

KobertO.  Knapp,  N.  Y . 

(1 

"  l|i 

Jay  I>.  Lester,  N.  Y . 

0 

2 

0  *1 

0  - 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J . 

4 

9  e 

Harold  W,  Lyle.  N.  J . 

14 

31  Os 

Marquis  &  Wagner.  N.  Y  . 

0 

0  — 

Herbert  O.  Maxham.  R.  1  . 

0 

o  IB 

Meadowedge  Farm  N.  Y . 

15 

33  IO 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

4 

D 

Fred  J.  Mathews,  N  J . 

9 

20  S 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J  . 

9 

18 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N  J . 

u 

0 

Pinewood  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

4 

9  1 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . . 

3 

7 

Oueensbury  Farm.  N.  J . 

0 

0 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

6 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . 

4 

11 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

0 

0 

RosehiU  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

U 

U 

Rosewood  Legborn6,  N.  J . 

•J 

7 

J.  W.  Sehreib.  N.  Y . 

4 

9 

Sbadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

0 

l) 

A.  E.  Spear.  N,  J . 

4 

;* 

9 

John  G.  Simmonds,  N.  J . 

0 

Matthew  Stothart.  Jr.,  N,  J  . 

0 

1  Tt 

Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J . 

u 

1)  V 

Sun  View  Farm,  N.  J  . 

8 

11  Co 

Wallace  S.  Suydam,  N.  J . 

3 

10  r‘ 

Tom  s  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

l j 

J.  R.  Van  liouten.  N.  J . 

0 

o  £1 

5 

13 

17 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

4 

12  1 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . . . 

12 

Do 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y . 

0 

0  sti 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . 

2 

7  LAI 

H.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  ASSN. 

Atlantic  Co.  M.  P.  A . . 

8 

1-  S. 

SCW  LEGHORN  ENTRIES 

84 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

0 

0 

R  I.  REDS 

s. 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn . 

0 

0  ev 

SCW  LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

11 

24  ] 

R.  1.  REDS 

J 

9 

20 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 

Hammonton  Poultry  Raisers’  Assn... 

4 

ii  T 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

111 

19  "7 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

5 

Ocean  Co.  Poultry  Assn  . 

5 

9  u 

Vineland  Poultry  Assn  . 

7 

17  L> 

Total  . 

626 

1004  tr 
o 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS  l 

•‘Arlington  Strain,”  “Cornell  Certified, 

’  *8-1*4 

— 

each.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  “Cornell  Certified.”  o; 

82— $8— *4  each.  C.  GULICK,  Ithlnebeek,  N 

.  V. 

2  Tvvo-yr.-old  i/i  WILD  and  M. 

B.  TOMS  i 

Vei  V  line.  $25  each.  Large  Hock. line,  hardy  ’  .  wild  Toms  5 

„  and  Hens,  §10  to  $20  Large  Toulouse  Gander,  2 

vrs ,  n 

$1  o.  8  Large  Toulouse  Ueese,  3  yi\.  $8. 

1  China  G 

oos*  , 

L  3  yrs.,  $6.  Stamp.  Mr*.  JESSE  C.  LUKENS,  Oitord,  Chester  Co..  Pa.  { 

:  COCKERELS -Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS  « 

J  BROWN  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  R.  l.|Reds.  both  combs.  White  I 

J  Wyandottes.  Prices  right.  Chicks  in  season.  Illustrated  • 

.  Catalog  free.  RIVEROALE  PCULTRT  FARM.  Box  165.  Riverdale,  N  J. 

P  V  •  II  v  1*  11 1  it  A  ItCll  1*  U  v  1m'  hilt  odl  ‘  kn  ^  J  • 

^  Oi  Ed.  Hollenbeck  Maple  Shade  L arm, Breksport,  N.Y. 

e  A  nxloin,  to  Kal.e  Turkey.  1  Why  not  try  Wild  Stock. 

M  I1KRTHA  M.  TYSON  -  Rising  Sin.  Maryland 

First  Class  Second-Hand 
Egg  Cases.  Butter  Tubs, 
ItasketH  and  other  fruit  and 
vegetable  packages.  All  our 
containers  are  in  as  good  as 
new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use. 

Let  us  quote  you— That's  All 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  MALES 

e  have  some  exceptionally  good  males  this 
ill.  The  breeding  and  type  is  right  for  an 
iprovement  in  your  flock. 

BABY  CHICKS  THAT  9IVE  SATISFACTION 

e  are  getting  more  inquiries  for  chielts  than 


it  producers  Ul  O.  V.  vv  .  UOKUUI  na  in 

LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  BREEDERS  ON  FREE  FARM  RANOE 
I  BARRON  STRAIN 

ocks  and  cockerels  for  «ale.  out  of  imported  birds 
Ml  on  free  farm  range  ;  buttermilk  fed.  Birds  of 
ul  size  and  great  vigor  from  wonderful  layers.  The 
l  that  will  improve  your  stock.  Price,  85  each,  6  for 
and  10  or  more  $5  each.  Now  booking  orders  for 
f  chicks.  February,  March  and  April  delivery,  1922, 
l  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned.  Circulars  free, 
book,  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  81.  or 
with  all  $10  orders.  KIIGAU  BRIGGS,  Box  ,6. 
BHitnt  Valley,  N.  V. 


Baby  Chicks  of  Superior  Quality 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Sheppard  S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas 
Superior  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

Three  greateat  egg-producing  varieties  known.  All  on 
free  farm  range.  My  Egg-a-L>ay  line  is  America's  heavi¬ 
est  flock-avcrage  layers.  Use  pedigreed  males  from  dams 
of  282  egg  records.  Booking  oi  ders  now  for  future  ship¬ 
ments  at  $14.40  per  100  up.  Circulars  free. 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL  -  Bax  W,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkey*,  Pheasants, Quail,  Rabbit*,  Deer,  etc. 

for  stocking  purpose*. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl.  Cranes,  Storks.  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes.  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animal*, 
WM.  J.  MACKENSEN.  Naturalist.  Dept.  10.  Yardley.  Pa 

White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Strong,  huaky,  free-range  birds  from  F.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams’  stockto  head  your  breeding  pens  this  season. 
Price.  #5  up.  EBERDALE  FARM,  Phoenixville.  Pa. 

Narragansett  Turkey*  n.  h.  Jac  kson. (ap« vineent.  n.y. 


Turkeys 

F.  B.  WILDE 


Fine  young  Bourbon  Red 
Toms,  #9.  One  Year¬ 
ling,  012. 

Way  land,  Michigan 


le  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS  '"ffiffi 

products  of  this  strain  (Ronnie  Brae)  thro  the 
rising  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  are  still  making  good 
hands  of  hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  Over 
undred  choice  breeding  males  (one  previous 
iner  is  buying  sixty)  eight  to  ten  dollarH 
Limited  number  select  pullets.  Hatching  eggs 
■Ian.  1st.  Baby  chicks.  Feb.  15th.  Satisfaction 
Kteed.  Send  for  circular.  JOHN  II.  WEED 
ood  Poultry  Kami  VINELAND,  R.  J. 


Mattituck  WhiteLeghorn  Farms 

lature  Pullets  { *|o  P*r  m 

from  heavy  laying,  trap-nested  stock, 
on  strain.  Buttermilk  fed  and  grown  on 
range.  Large,  vigorous  and  free  from  dis- 
Address.  A.  H.  PENNY.  Mattituck.  New  York 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Hens  and  Cockerels 

Hens,  #5  each;  cockerels,  #7.50. 

,D  H.  BARRETT  Mahopac  Falls,  New  York 


Cornell  Certified 


Cockerel 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns  0  „  (,  k  8. 

bird*.  #3  and  85  each  up.  Toulouse  Geese 
ake  15  to  20  lbs.  each,  #8  up  ns  to  choice, 
our  wants.  UNDREW  R.  BECKER,  Seholnrie.  N.Y. 


8.  C 


Brown  ami  Silver  Leghorn  Cockerel-. 

CLMIDINE  -  Lorraine,  New  York 


C.  lliilf  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale.  S3  and  up. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McALI&TERVILLE,  I’a. 

Q  Breeding  Hons,  8.  C.  White  Leghorn,  8180. 

AV.  \V.  WISER  -  Catatonic,  New  York 


C.  Brown  and  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  hens,  pullets  and 
i  cockerels.  Cir.  free.  VERA  FULTOR,  *-*8.  Gallipoli*,  Ohio 


S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Bier,  dark  red  cockerels . $5  and  $10 

*•  Ready  to  lay  ”  pullets .  3  and  5 

SAND  HILL  FARM 

Huntington  -  Long  Island,  New  York 


lONT  R.  C.  REDS 

April  hatch.  8th  annual  sale.  Selected, 
dark  red.  vigorou*  purebreds  from  win- 
u  Vermont's  rigorous  climate.  #3,  #4, 


i  Single 
'  and 


ERNEST  KUEHN 


I  uuunvi  via*  uiiu,  it  u  "rscjr  ur  i  a  u  cocitci  c  m, 

C.  LESLIE  MASON.  Genoa.  Netv  York 


n  1  1  TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  1 

1. flfKPrPK  WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  IjrAKPS 
lillUVCIClO  ROCKS  &  LEGHORNS.  Ul  anc;> 

Pekin,  Rouen,  And  Indian  Runners  (all  varieties.) 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville.  Pa. 


SOUDER’S 


Chickens.  Ducks.  Geese. 
Turkeys,  Guineas,  Bantams. 
Hares,  Dogs.  Beautiful  8.  0. 
Dva  Ufor  PrinAc  WhiteLeghorn  Hens,  *1*6  per  100, 
rrC-fldl  nicest,  and  cockerels  *2  to  *8.  Asatis- 
factory  deal  awaits  you— safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free 
Catalog.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER  Sellersville,  Pa. 


epcpiAl  FAI  I  PRirpC  TURKEYS.  DUCKS.  GEESE 

drtOIAL  PALL  rnllitd  GUINEAS,  AND  CHICKENS 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens.  #125  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  atid  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 
H.  A.  SOUDER  .  Selleraville,  Pa. 


P 


ARDEE’S 

ERFECT 

EKIN 


RIIAIf  *  America's  Standard 
II 11  If  n  ah  Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW 
WWWIIW  PARDEE'S  PEKINS  ISLIP.N  Y. 


Eika  Rraaile  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas, 
line  DrCCUo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons,  Dogs.  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM,  Tclf.rd,  Pt. 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  eniVbybon°wfn 

ners.  Stock  for  sale.  K.  H.  ANDERSON,  Moore$ville,  Indian# 


Colored  Muscovy  Ducks  best  of  breeding.  Sure  to 

please.  C.  J.  SIIELMID1NF,  Lorraine,  New  York 


IcncUled  Indian  Banner  Drake*  of  fine  stock  and 
excellent  color.  Sll  I  IMMUNE  BROS.,  I.orroin*,  N.  T. 


LE  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 


FOl 
SALE 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  "Equal  to  the  Best  ” 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH.  “The  Locusts.”  Brockport.  New  York 


100 Island  Raised  Bronze  Goldbank  Toms 

Extra  large.  Order  them  now.  Will  ship  when  you  are 
ready.  Island  raised.  FOX  ISLAND  FARM, Cape  Ylnt.nt,  N.T. 

Thoroughbred  Giant  Bronze  Turkeys.  Large  stock. 
Toms,  *15;  Hens.  *10.  TH0M«S  COOKE,  East  Springfield.  N.T. 

MAM-  Rrnn7a  Turkov.  Dan  Amos  Strain. 

MOTH  D I  0 1 1 Z  B  lUIKSp  ELS  1C  NAUOCK.  Washington  Oeptl.  Cl. 

Thoroughbred  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  ft.  Gobblers,  $10, 
Hens  $8.  ALLEN  IIOIUIL',  Carfaton  (aland.  Cape  Vincent,  N.T. 

S,  C.R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

from  Owen  Farms  best  stock.  Hatched  from  high  pro¬ 
ducing  femaleR.  Hieli,  dark  red  in  color.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  85  each. 

H.  D.  CRONKHITE  -  Fort  Plain,  Netv  York 

Fnr  Cala  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese.  PekinDucks  and 
TUI  0318  Mallard  Ducks.  Northern  raised.  Inclose  stamp 
for  reply.  Chns.  Wright  Sobs,  Bed  Creek,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


i  |  Owen’s  Farm-Red  Jacket  strains. 
OCKBlClS  Bigger,  better  and  redder  than 
NELLIE  KL88ELL,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


Black 

Giant 


Cockerels 


FOR  SALE.  Bred  from  extra  large  stock. 

H.  Mettler  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  GIANT  BREED  BOOK 

r  P.  Upham  tells  how  he  breeds,  feeds  and 


Dexter  P.  Uphaixr 


sed  pail.  Price 
lleliuar,  N.  J. 


■II  |  /-!•  ,  The  Super-hen— enough 

iey  Black  Giants 

capons.  Free  circular.  1».  P.  UPHAM,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


40  LIGHT  BRAHMAS-Pullets 

i  hatch,  #3.50  each,  or  #135  for  the  lot 

H.  HARTMAN  Route  1  Chestertown.  Maryland 


Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

HATCHERY  Ottsville,  Pa 


leudy-to-Lav  Pullets.  ($8  each  ;  cockerels,  *5.  R.  1. 

Reds.  A.  B.  HALL,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


RABBITS 

Pedigreed  and  Registered  Flemish  Giants. 

White,  Steel,  and  Black.  Big  beautiea, 
cheap.  Also  R.  R.  Belgians  and  N.  Z.  Reds. 
$1.00  to  $10.00  each. 

JOHN  G.  DAVISON  Chambersburg.  Pa. 


Black  Flemish  Giants  VA^IJoTs^.I?FARM 


riemish  Giants,  matured  stock,  ped.  and  leg.,  sold  on 
«asy  payment  plan.  II.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  N.  1. 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

The  best  we  know.  Complete  in 
one  book.  Easily  kept.  Net  re¬ 
sults  shown  at  any  time.  Good 
for  one  year. 

Price  $1.00  To  Canada  $1.25 

For  Sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Colored  Muscovys  DUCKsf’  tt 

E.  J.  McQllADE  -  Duanesburg.  New  York 

Reduced  Prices  on  Chickens,  turkey sgehares& dogs 

Hatching  eggs.  <  atalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED.  Telford,  Pa. 
(_)  k  ^  y  ^  yt: 

Beautilul  M.  B.  Tom  Turkey  arnTbreedm 

Mr*.  A.  MEJEB  lax  IB  Coxsackle,  N.  Y. 


THE 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  World’s  Best.  Self-Regulating;  Efficient  and  Dependable 

Positively  gas-proof;  fire-proof  and  chill-proof.  Broods 
chicks  at  a  profit.  You  cannot  afford  to  own  a  poor 
brooder.  OUR  GUARANTEE We  refund  money  and 
freight  charges  any  time  in  30  days  if  not  satisfied 
Write  for  free  catalogue  describing  the  greatest  moiiey- 
m  iking  brooder  on  earth,  together  with  plans  of  Colony 
and  Laying  houses.  Agents  wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO.,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  TRENTON.  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry-  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


There  has  not  yet  been  time  fully  to 
test  the  result  of  our  suggestion  of  last 
week  to  send  December  renewals  as  soon 
as  the  blanks  arc  received  by  mail,  but 
the  early  indications  are  favorable.  We 
are  sending  the  blanks  in  installments, 
and  if  all  find  it  convenient  to  return 
them  promptly  it  will  save  us  much  trou¬ 
ble  and  expense,  and  save  annoyance  to 
you  from  errors.  To  those  who  can  so 
favor  us  we  express  our  thanks  in  ad¬ 
vance. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

perhaps  save  some  Rural  readers  by  a 
little  notice  in  Publisher’s  Desk? 

Connecticut.  g.  a.  c. 

This  refers  to  II.  1..  Barber.  Chicago, 
a  notorious  promoter  of  speculative  and 
worthless  stocks.  If  Barber  ever  offered 
a  security  to  the  public  of  any  known 
value,  we  have  no  record  of  it.  But  we 
have  a  record  of  many  of  the  other  kind. 

The  Connecticut  subscriber  seems  to  be 
in  no  danger  of  nibbling  the  bait  of  such 
promoters. 


December  10,  1921 


'DROP  FORGINGS  TAKE  THE  GUESSWORK  OUT  OF  YOUR  STEELWORK.’ 


You  will  see  by  enclosed  clipping  F,  G. 
Lewis  is  still  on  the  job  trying  to  make 
us  corn  belt  farmers  rich.  I  wish  there 
was  some  way  to  make  him  pay  back 
what  he  got  from  wife  and  me  while  he 
was  at  University  City.  i.  w.  s. 

Illinois. 

What  does  Publisher’s  Desk  think  of 
the  offer  of  1,000  acres  of  land  and 
$1,000,000  said  to  be  made  by  E.  G. 
Lewis  to  the  University  of  California  for 
its  use?  The  land  is  in  the  Palos  Verdes 
Rancho,  near  San  Pedro,  and  if  he  or 
any  other  promoter  develops  those  hills 
as  Lewis  promises  he  will  be  occupied  for 
some  time  to  come.  w.  g.  ii. 

California. 

Publisher’s  Desk  thinks  that  Mr.  Lewis 
has  no  million  dollars  to  give  anyone,  and 
no  1,000  acres  of  land  with  any  value  for 
the  same  purpose.  We  do  not  think  that 
he  ever  will  or  ever  expects  to  make  any 
such  offer  in  good  faith.  Lewis’  stock  in 
trade  is  to  gain  an  element  of  respect¬ 
ability  from  individuals  and  institutions, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  fake  and  deceive 
the  people  and  get  money  from  them  for 
his  fake  schemes.  When  he  was  at  Uni¬ 
versity  City,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he 
worked  the  confidence  game  to  the  limit. 
He  worked  professional  gentlemen,  large 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  b  a  n  k  s  , 
schools,  colleges  and  even  churches.  There 
was  no  element  of  human  nature,  high  or 
low,  worthy  or  selfish,  that  he  did  not 
use  to  extract  money  from  the  weak  and 
gullible.  He  got  the  money  a-plenty — 
$12,000,000.  This  friend.  ,T.  W.  ,S..  was 
one  of  the  victims.  He  is  playing  the 
same  game  in  California.  Few  of  our 
friends  are  in  danger,  but  we  would  re¬ 
gret  if  he  got  a  new  chance  to  swindle 
a  single  one  of  them. 

Several  weeks  ago  you  warned  your 


.1  have  taken  several  shares  of  stock 
from  the  L.  R.  Steel  Service  Corporation, 
who  have  their  office  at  327  Washington 
street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  attempts  to  find  out  about  them,  but 
without  success.  Could  you  advise  me  if 
this  corporation  is  a  reliable  concern  and 
what  their  financial  standing  is? 

New  Jersey.  h.  t.  s. 

The  L.  R.  Steel  Co..  Inc.,  was  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware  in  1019  for  the  purpose  of  conduct¬ 
ing  chain  stores  selling  merchandise  from 
5c  to  $1.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  $10,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  of 
which  something  over  $9,000,000  have 
been  sold,  and  100.000  shares  of  common 
stock  of  no  par  value.  In  addition  several 
subsidiary  companies  have  been  fenned, 
including  L.  R.  Steel  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion,  its  function  being  to  market  the 
stock  of  the  parent  corporation  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  Then  there  is  the  Steel  Realty 
Corporation,  L.  R.  Steele  Co.,  Ltd.,  a 
Canadian  corporation,  etc.  It  would 
seem  that  the  original  idea  of  Mr.  Steel 
in  forming  the  company  to  conduct  chain 
stores  has  been  pretty  well  lost  sight  of 
in  the  maze  of  interlocking  corporations, 
which  bids  fair  to  surpass  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  E.  G.  Lewis  and  C.  V.  Greene 
of  Boston  in  this  line.  The  elements  of 
high  finance  in  these  promotions  cause 
those  of  conservative  tendencies  to  shud¬ 
der  at  the  millions  of  stocks  issued  by 
these  organizations  and  sold  to  the  public. 
The  chief  asset  in  the  stock-selling  game 
of  all  concerns  selling  stock  to  the  public 
is  the  success  made  by  other  houses  in  the 
same  line.  This  line  of  argument  is  most 
effective  in  inducing  those  without  experi¬ 
ence  to  risk  their  savings  in  new  and' un¬ 
proved  enterprises.  To  invest  in  any 
stock  on  this  basis  that  another  man  or 
another  organization  can  duplicate  the 
success  made  by  someone  else,  perhaps 
under  very  different  conditions  from  those 
which  exist  now,  amounts  to  a  gamble. 
The  Steel  enterprises  compose  a  gigantic 
speculation,  and  those  who  are  approached 
to  purchase  the  stock  should  consider  it 
in  this  light. 


readers  against  a  portrait  company  of 
Chicago.  You  might  add  to  your  list  the 
Lexington  Art  Institute,  469  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Their  method 
is  not  exactly  like  that  of  the  other  com¬ 
pany,  but  the  result  is  the  same.  The 
plan  followed  in  our  locality  was  this: 
The  agent  calls,  showing  a  really  hand¬ 
some  picture,  supposed  to  be  hand  work 
on  silk.  You  give  them  the  picture  you 
want  copied  and  pay  for  the  silk  they  are 
supposed  to  use.  That  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  of  you.  except  that  your  friends 
are  supposed  to  see  the  finished  picture, 
but  if  they  want  one  they  are  $25.  In 
about  a  month  they  bring  what  they  call, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  a  proof  of  what 
your  picture  is  to  be — size.  etc. — and  it 
looks  as  though  the  result  would  be  very 
satisfactory,  'but  you  are  then  told  that 
particular  kind  of  work  (embossed  Con- 
tura  aquarel  portrait)  to  be  framed 
properly  should  be  done  while  it  is  wet, 
they  showing  a  completely  and  nicely  fin¬ 
ished  picture,  beautifully  framed.  Yours 
is  supposed  to  be.  finished  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  They  have  a  catalogue  of 
frames,  and  of  course  you  order  one. 
The  result  is  the  same  as  the  other  com¬ 
pany  ;  you  are  cheated.  The  frame,  mis¬ 
erably  put  together,  is  worth  about  50 
cents;  work  just  as  miserable,  no  “em¬ 
bossed  affair,”  apparently  never  saw  a 
piece  of  silk.  Letters  to  them  are  ig¬ 
nored,  showing  they  have  no  intention  of 
making  good ;  so  it  occurred  to  me  that 
your  paper  might  prevent  others  from 
being  defrauded,  as  they  seem  to  canvass 
in  country  places.  MRS.  G.  G.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

The  picture  concerns  are  all  alike  in 
that  the  agents  secure  the  order  for  the 
portrait  by  one  trick  or  another,  and  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  of  them  is  to  sell  a 
frame  with  the  picture  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  When  an  agent  of  these  so-called 
“art  institutes”  approaches  it  is  time  to 
whistle  for  the  dog. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed,  Bar¬ 
ber  of  Chicago  is  at  it  again  strong. 
Can’t  you  help  him  along  a  little,  and 


Find  enclosed  letter  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Roger  Fur  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  On  November  S  I  shipped  by 
insured  parcel  post  one  raccoon  hide  to  the 
firm,  which  I  valued  from  $7  to  $8.  and 
they  have  only  sent  me  75  cents,  which  I 
do  not  think  is  right.  They  claim  it  is 
an  early  catch,  but  in  this  State  the  sea¬ 
son  starts  in  October  for  raccoon,  a.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Not  having  seen  the  skin,  we  cannot 
say  whether  a  fair  return  was  made  by 
the  Rogers  Fur  Company.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  the  St.  Louis  raw  fur  houses 
has  been  unsatisfactory,  however,  and  it 
it  always  a  good  plan  to  request  that  furs 
be  “held  separate”  until  returns  have 
been  received.  Then  if  the  price  is  not 
satisfactory  the  shipment  can  be  returned 
or  reshipped  to  some  other  house  desig¬ 
nated  by  shipper. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
United  Fertilizer  and  Lime  Companv, 
214-215  Merchants’  Bank  Building,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  ?  They  have  been  selling 
stock  in  this  section  at  $10  a  share.  They 
claim  to  furnish  fertilizer  to  their  mem¬ 
bers  at  about  half  the  usual  price.  Anv 
information  you  can  give  me  will  be 
greatly  appreciated;  it  looks  too  good  to 
be  true.  n.  h.  d. 

New  York. 

In  other  words,  if  you  buy  stock  in  the 
United  Fertilizer  and  Lime  Company  it 
will  then  sell  you  gold  dollars  for  50c. 
There  is  nothing  like  50  per  cent  profit  in 
fertilizers,  and  an  obscure  concern  of  this 
sort,  begging  for  capital,  cannot  buy  fer¬ 
tilizing  materials  at  as  advantageous  a 
price  as  the  large  and  strong  fertilizer 
companies.  The  representatives  of  the 
company  therefore  brand  themselves  as 
being  willing  to  deceive  farmers  in  order 
to  secure  stock  subscription.  We  have 
before  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
company  was  formed  by  C.  H.  Stromblad 
as  a  basis  for  another  stock-selling 
scheme. 


THIS  IS  THE  BOOK  that  Tells  You  HOW  and  WHY.  It  is,  indeed, 

“The  Book  that 
Saves  the  Breakage” 

on  your  machinery  and  tools. 
KNOWLEDQE  IS  POWER. 


Get  posted.  Your  copy 

is  ready  to  mail  FREE,  with  our 
compliments,  as  soon  as  we  re¬ 
ceive  your  name  and  address. 
Put  them  on  a  post-card.  MAIL 
IT  TODAY.  (It  will  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  card  you  ever  dropped  in  the  box!) 

The  intensely  interesting  knowledge  you 

will  get  from  this  modest  book  will  put  money  in  thy  purse”  by 
showing  you  how  to  ward  off  those  repair  bills  and  replacements. 

The  rapidly  increasing  number  of  requests 

for  this  book  (which  is  mailed  without  charge)  is  evidence 
that  wise  buyers  of  machines  and  tools  are  now  going  deeper 
than  mere  looks  and  are  disposed  to  insist,  more  and 
more,  on  real  Service  Values.  It  will  be  money  in  your 
pocket  to  understand  fully  just  why  it  is  that 


by  their  very  nature  are  SUPREME  in  their  ability  to  deliver 
the  utmost  service  wherever  burden,  strain,  wear  or  twist 
demand  ‘the  nearest  human  approach  to  the  unbreakable.” 

When  you  have  read  your  copy  of  “What 

is  a  Drop  Forging? — (and  why  people  care)”  you  will  have 
discovered  your  own  very  deep  and  practical  interest  in 
Drop  Forgings  (of  which  you  probably  have  heard,  but  with 
no  very  clear  idea  of  their  importance  to  you)  when  you  buy 
machines  and  tools.  The  book  takes  you  on  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  journey  through  an  important  industry  whose  very 
existence  is  founded  on  superior  service  to  you. 

There  are  so  many  instances  where  “some- 

thing  snapped  and^  time,  money  and  even  lives  were  lost, 
that  the  old  saying,  “Better  be  safe  than  sorry”  might  well  be 
changed  to — “Better  prevent  breakage  than  repair  it.”  The 
first  step  is,  “Get  this  book.” 

Just  send,  us  your  name  and  address.  Why  not  “do  it  NOW”? 

American  Drop  Forging  Institute 


1172  Hanna  Building 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


SILOS 


at  Cut 
Prices 

$104.00  cut  on  18  ton  Silo 
$335.00  cut  on  195  ton  Silo 

Ross  In-de-str-uct-o  Galvanized  Metal  )  cm  nc 
Champion  and  New  Ross  Oil  Filed ... 
at  rock-bottom,  honest  present  cost  material 
and  labor  basis. 

Write  today  for  our  Low  Price,  Easy 
Payment,  Early  Order,  Club  Shipment 
proposition. 

E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY 
Dept.  C.  Springiield,  Ohio 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMS 

are  feeding  the  busy  East.  Low  cost, 
high  yield,  ideal  living  conditions. 

BEST  MARKETS  in  the  WORLD 

Write  for  reliable  information  to 

LAND  REGISTRY 

STATE  HOUSE  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Intrant  £ 


Apollo 

-t  Roofing  Products  1 

In  country  or  city— for  farm  buildings  orresi 


y  -  - - J  ^  V/J.  1  VU1  XBU 

dences,  metal  roofing  is  positively  unequaled.  ..“‘31 

Apollo-K  exstone  OopperSteel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most  dur- 

able,  rust-resisting  galvanized  sheets  manufactured.  Actual  weather  . . 

tests  nave  proved  the  superiority  of  this  material  for  Roofing,  Tanks, 

Culverts,  etc.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  also  unexcelled  for  Roof- 
mg  Tin  Plates.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  brands. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings”  booklet  t! 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bid?.,  Pittsbureb,  Pa.  -U2^. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — Farmer  or  man  experienced  in  fruit 
growing  preferred,  with  family  and  willing  to 
take  boarders;  good  wages,  steady  position, 
modern  house.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington, 
Yt. 


WANTED — Capable  woman  cook,  25  to  35,  for 
small  family  in  boys’  school;  salary,  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance;  stamp  for  particulars. 
COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  to  work 
250-acre  equipped  dairy  farm  in  Chenango 
County;  must  be  good  milker;  if  interested, 
state  age,  experience  and  letter  of  reference, 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  9096,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  woman,  25  to  35,  in  boys’ 
school  as  relief  officer;  salary,  $50  per  month 
and  maintenance;  give  height,  weight,  age,  ref¬ 
erences,  experience  and  when  you  can  take  posi¬ 
tion,  first  letter;  stamp  for  reply.  W.  GRANT 
FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Man  for  small  creamery,  handling 
special  milk;  must  know  how  to  bottle  clean 
milk,  make  modified  buttermilk,  cottage  cheese; 
a  growing  concern;  one  not  afraid  of  work  and 
long  hours;  no  job  seekers  wanted;  we  want  a 
man  looking  for  a  future  and  willing  to  work. 
Address  ADVERTISER  9699,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  to  help  in  stable  of  5  hunters;  one 
used  to  riding;  give  all  particulars  in  first 
letter;  wages  to  start,  $50,  room  and  board; 
place  on  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  9726,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  No.  1  farmer,  with  best,  of  refer¬ 
ences,  to  run  my  700-acre  farm  for  half;  keep 
SO  cows;  must  be  able  to  furnish  at  least  4 
workers  and  6  milkers;  position  open  April  1, 
1922.  ALBERT  VAN  DER  MUNLEN,  Sussex, 

N.  J.;  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  care  for  small  herd  of 
Berkshire  hogs  and  assist  in  dairy  barnj 
wages  $45  per  month  and  board.  Address  BOX 
598,  East  Greenwich,  R.  L _ 

GIRL  for  general  housework  with  Christian 
family  in  New  York  suburbs:  wages  $30  per 
month:  fare  paid  one  way.  MRS.  STEWART 
WILLEY,  Queens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  operate  poultry 
plant;  1,000  laying  hens;  3,000-egg  incubator; 
in  connection  with  resort  hotel;  good  dwelling 
house.  ADVERTISER  9735,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  on  farm 
who  understands  tlio  care  of  horses  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  must  be  good  teamster,  sober 
and  reliable.  Address  ROBERT  L.  CASE,  Wind- 
ridge  fruit  farm,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  working  foreman;  a  fine 
chance  and  opportunity;  a  man  who  is  a  real 
farmer  and  knowledge  of  all  machinery  and  run¬ 
ning  of  tractor;  one  whose  intentions  are  of  the 
best  and  a  desire  to  succeed;  board  one  or  two 
men;  don’t  waste  your  time  answering  this  if 
vou  have  any  doubts  of  your  honesty  and  can’t 
till  the  position.  ADVERTISER  9741,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  working  superintendent  for  stock 
and  grain  farm;  must  know  something  about 
Berkshire  hogs;  must  be  an  all  around  man  and 
able  to  repair  machinery;  state  age,  experience 
ami  wages  expected  in  first  letter;  single  or 
married  man  without  children  preferred.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  AUSTIN  GAVIN,  39  South  13t.h  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  At  once,  Protestant,  wholesome, 
common  sense  woman  for  housekeeper  in  com¬ 
fortable  farm  home,  short  distance  from  Hart¬ 
ford;  self  and  hired  man  to  care  for:  no  wash¬ 
ing;  woman  used  to  farm  life  preferred;  no 
objection  to  widow  with  child:  references  ex¬ 
changed:  state  wages  desired.  ERNEST  LYMAN, 
Manchester,  Conn. 


WANTED — Capable  young  woman  as  mother’s 
helper,  to  assist  in  care  of  three  boys,  aged 
18  months  and  six  and  eight  years  old,  in 
school,  and  in  care  of  second  floor;  suburban 
country  home;  modern  conveniences;  $50.00  a 
month:  references  required.  MRS.  FREDERICK 

0.  SUTRO,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  to  work  on  farm,  board 
owner:  farm  located  on  Long  Island.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9752,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  or  superintendent,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement  March  1,  1922:  prefer  a  new  devel¬ 
opment  of  large  size,  where  ability  to  make 
good  is  required  to  hold  position;  age  43;  life¬ 
time  experience,  besides  a  course  in  agriculture 
by Vorrespondenee ;  will  answer  all  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  farming  and  give  unquestionable  ref¬ 
erences;  expert  with  all  farm  machinery  and 
live  stock  on  Eastern  farms.  ADVERTISER 
9724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-DAIRYMAN,  37  years  of  age,  single, 
desires  to  work  dairy  farm  from  10  to  15  cows 
on  share  basis  from  party  that  would  keep  house 
for  him  or  board  a  man.  Address  BOX  68, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

HORTICULTURIST— Married,  11  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  best  of  references;  specialty  box  pack¬ 
ing;  successful  selling  of  crops;  capable  af 
handling  men,  farm  mechanics  and  engineering; 
ambitious;  only  permanent  position  considered; 
prefer  position  in  Virginia  or  North  Carolina; 
full  details  respectfully  requested  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  9725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  and  estate  working  mauager  of  proven 
ability,  can  make  your  developed  or  unde¬ 
veloped  place  a  success  for  $150  per  month, 
house  and  privileges  or  share  basis;  particulars 
on  request.  ADVERTISER  9732,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  (20),  experienced  in  all  Its 
branches;  private  or  commercial;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  9731,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— Single;  position  as  herdsman;  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  state  wages,  etc.,  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  9728,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Caretaker,  gardener;  mar¬ 
ried  man;  has  two.  school  children;  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  understands  raising  vegetables,  flowers, 
etc. ;  can  take  entire  charge.  BOX  365,  South- 
old,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  butter-maker,  Bab¬ 
cock  tester,  desires  responsible  position;  short 
course  student;  single;  please  give  full  informa¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  9734,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN,  46  years,  would  like  place  by  December  1 
as  manager  on  farm  or  exhibiting  cattle  for 
show;  best  of  training;  good  references.  W.  L. 
HINKLE,  Box  371,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

ESTATE  superintendent  and  farm  manager;  life 
experience  in  all  branches;  purebred  cattle, 
records,  testing,  pedigrees  and  families,  and  a 
certified  milk  producer,  with  a  1.200  bacteria 
count;  A1  calf  raiser;  two  prize  winners  this 
Fall;  own  veterinary,  minor  ailments;  also 
purebred  Berkshires;  good  breeder,  and  raise  90 
per  cent  of  my  pigs;  show  ring  experience; 
sheep,  turkeys  and  poultry;  rotation  of  farm 
and  garden  crops;  modern  machinery,  from  a 
plow  to  a  thrasher,  horse  or  tractor  power,  and 
a  gas  engine .  and  pump  specialist:  do  all  re¬ 
pairing,  concrete,  carpenter  and  plumbing;  prun¬ 
ing,  spraying,  lawns,  drives  and  shrubs;  suc¬ 
cessful  with  help,  and  a  hard  worker;  American; 
38;  married;  A1  references;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm; 

experienced,  single  and  reliable.  Address  A. 
FARROW,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent,  private 

estate  or  farm,  by  a  practical  farmer  and 
qualified  veterinarian;  best  references;  moder¬ 
ate  salary.  ADVERTISER  9753,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  superintendent,  manager;  American; 

married;  wishes  position  where  honesty,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  good  character  would  be  appreciated; 
life  experience,  all  branches:  handle  any  size 
proposition;  reference.  ADVERTISER  9744, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MAN  \GER — Responsible,  trustworthy 

nian,  desires  change  from  present  position; 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming;  live 
stock  and  dairy  specialist;  accustomed  to  han¬ 
dring  men;  best  references.  Reply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  young  man,  three  years’  experience  on 
general  and  dairy  farms,  wishes  position  on 
poultry  farm;  hard  and  conscientious  worker. 
ADVERTISER  9750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN — Practical,  single,  American;  ex¬ 
pert  calf  raiser,  feeder  and  fitter:  can  do 
testing:  best  reference.  I-’RED  PFEFFER, 

Route  No.  2,  Birdsboro,  Pa. 

CREAMERY  MAN,  married,  wants  position: 

A-l  butter  and  cheese-maker,  pasteurizing  and 
bottling  Grade  A  milk.  Babcock  testing;  holds 
New  York  State  license;  16  years’  experience; 
good  references;  state  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9748,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN  (46),  first-class  reference  as  to 
ability  and  character,  experience  farm,  fruit, 
poultry,  garden,  improvement  and  repair  work, 
desires  work  on  private  estate  or  good  farm; 
able  to  take  charge  if  necessary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  mechanic,  single,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  automobile  or  tractor  company; 
chauffeur,  t,ruc-k  driver  or  repair  man.  LEON  R. 
FREEMAN,  Taylor,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

WANTED  —  To  rent,  farm  with  substantial 
buildings,  option  of  buying;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  price.  ADVERTISER  9701,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  a  farm  on  shares,  where 
everything  is  furnished.  R.  H.  MARSH,  R.  F. 
D.  3,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.  ' 


BABYLON  poultry  and  firnit  farm,  31  acres; 

15  cleared;  balance  oak  grove;  house,  7  rooms, 
electric  lights;  incubator  house,  brooder  house; 
5,000  chicks;  laying  house,  600  hens;  barn, 
sheds,  granary  and  other  outbuildings;  700 
peach,  plum,  apple  and  pear  trees;  good  soil; 
one-quarter  mile  from  Montauk  highway;  easy 
commuting  distance;  32  trains  daily;  easy  terms. 
JOHN  C.  ROBBINS,  Main  St.,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  Riverside,  Cal.,  20-acre  fruit  farm;  sac¬ 
rifice  for  quick  sale;  oranges,  apricots,  wal¬ 
nuts,  olives,  etc. ;  7  to  10  year  trees  full  bear¬ 
ing;  irrigation  flume;  water  rights;  five-room 
btmgalow,  bath,  sleeping  porch;  running  water, 
electricity,  'phone;  furnishing,  with  piano,  in¬ 
cluded;  bam,  five  stalls  and  space  for  handling 
fruit;  altitude  1,600  feet;  close  to  market  and 
schools;  details  on  request.  ADVERTISER  9709, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  to  settle  estate,  in 
Finger  Lakes  Region,  Seneca  Lake  fruit  belt;  70 
acres  tillable;  balance  125,000  feet  timber;  good 
buildings;  eight-room  house;  station;  concrete 
road;  church,  school,  one-half  mile.  Inquire 
A.  S.  JAQUISH,  Adrnr.,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Westchester  County  farm,  one  hour 
from  New  York;  145  acres;  tools;  new  8-room 
house;  bath,  fireplace,  furnace  heat,  electric 
lights,  garage;  $68  a  month;  will  lease  to  farm¬ 
er  owning  team  or  tractor,  cows,  poultry. 
Write  BOX  7,  Croton  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  on  shares,  my  village  farm, 
70  acres;  horses,  cows  and  implements;  good 
markets;  opportunity  for  responsible  party.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Buyer  for  45-acre  dairy  farm  near 
New  Jersey  shore  and  best  markets  in  world; 
%  mile  station,  church,  school:  8-room  house, 
modern  conveniences;  20-cow  barn,  silo;  *11 
other  buildings;  premium  paid  for  Guernsey  or 
Jersey  milk:  all-year  market  guaranteed.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  9723,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


41-AORE  FARM:  12  miles  from  Reading;  good 

buildings;  $1,800.  E.  ENDRES,  Robesonia,  Pa. 

■ 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  chicken  farm;  58  acres; 

very  productive;  all  tillable;  1  mile  from  two 
thriving  towns,  two  railroads;  600  ft.  from  State 
road;  good  10-room  house  with  electric  light 
from  power  line;  barns  in  fair  condition;  run¬ 
ning  water  in  the  house  and  at.  the  barn  from 
nev.er-failing  spring;  telephone;  fruit  all  kinds; 
will  sell  equipment  from  owner:  price  $5,500; 
terms.  WM.  G.  KAHN,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 


THESE  three  farms  will  be  sold  before  January 
1,  1922;  two  adjoining  farms,  one  of  131  acres 
and  one  of  69;  two  fine  sets  of  buildings;  plenty 
of  fruit,  well  watered,  lots  of  timber,  excellent, 
well-fenced  land;  less  than  two  miles  from  vil¬ 
lage  of  Moravia,  a  live  railroad  town  of  1,500; 
near  State  road  on  R.  F.  D.  and  telephone:  will 
sell  together  or  separate;  stock,  tools  and  un¬ 
sold  crops  included;  $55  tier  acre:  reasonable 
payment  down  and  balance  to  suit  purchaser; 
400  acres  natural  potato  land  right  in  potato 
belt  of  New  York,  5  miles  from  Locke,  6  from 
Groton.  6  from  Moravia,  and  less  than  10  from 
the  city  of  Cortland:  located  very  near  im¬ 
proved  road  on  It.  F.  D..  and  telephone;  %  mile 
from  school;  26  liead  of  real  cows,  5  horses  and 
complete  set  of  farming  tools;  60-eow  barn, 
storage  for  300  tons  of  silage:  modern  16-room 
house;  two  sets  tenement  buildings;  60  acres 
wood  lots,  4  fine  orchards;  land  lays  with  west¬ 
ern  exposure;  practically  level;  large  lots,  well 
fenced  and  watered;  someone  is  going  to  own 
this  farm,  stock,  crops  and  tools  between  now 
and  the  first  of  the  year  for  SSO’per  acre;  please 
don’t  answer  this  ad.  unless  really  interested, 
as  I  am  too  busy  to  answer  idle  inquiries. 
HARRY  R.  VOSBURGH,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Moravia, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  10  to  20  acres,  with  or  with¬ 
out  buildings;  lowest  price.  ADVERTISER 
9730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farm;  brooks  or  small  lake; 

fairly  level:  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  9729, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  YOUNG  man,  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
agriculture  and  dairying,  desires  to  rent  a 
farm  on  share  basis;  will  consider  buying 
equipped  place;  good  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9733,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 1,820  acres;  fine  for  gentleman’s 
estate:  lakes,  trout  streams;  Delaware  River. 
BOX  313,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 218-acre,  State  road,  Maryland 
farm;  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  3  steamer 
lines;  best  location  and  soil  in  the  State;  best 
dairy  section  in  East:  eloae  to  3  big  cities; 
will  sell  fully  equipped;  easy  terms;  no  waste 
land:  let  me  tell  you  why  this  farm  is  for  sale. 
W.  S.  HOOVER,  owner,  Chestertown,  Md.;  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2;  ’phone  831F13. 


365  ACRES,  250  tillable,  balance  magnificent 
timber;  14-rooni  house;  2  large  barns;  ample 
outbuildings;  half-way  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington;  one  mile  to  church,  school,  State 
road  and  station  with  26  trains  daily;  traction 
cars  stop  at  farm;  ne.ar  Laurel  race  track; 
price  $22,000.  M.  J.  NASH,  Joppa,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 250-aere  farm  in  Bennington  Coun¬ 
ty,  stocked  and  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  For  particulars  write  E.  H.,  East  Dor¬ 
set,  Vt. 


Situations  Wanted 


WORKING  manager  with  small  family;  prac¬ 
tical,  experienced  farmer,  herdsman;  A.  R.  O. 
work,  calf  raiser,  up-to-date  farm  machinery, 
tractor  operator.  ADVERTISER  9740,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  of  over  15  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  desires  change  understands  business 
thoroughly  and  wishes  large  proposition  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  successful  turkey  raiser  and  capon- 
izing:  American;  married.  ADVERTISER  9670, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York;  education  and  experience. 
CLAYTON  T.  BRIDGES,  Alton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  many  years’  thorough  exper¬ 
ience  in  all  branches,  is  open  for  position  as 
working  manager;  best,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Practical  experienced 
farmer  desires  a  position  as  manager;  exper¬ 
ienced  in  dairying,  poultry,  stock  raising  and 
general  farming;  American;  married;  age  31. 
Address  WALTER  E.  GROVER,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  State  farmer,  married,  wishes  a 
position  as  working  farm  foreman,  either  in 
New  York,  Long  Island  or  New  Jersey;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  farming,  fruit,  gar¬ 
dening  and  machinery;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  over  90  acres;  nine  Miles 
from  Albany;  near  railroad  station,  and  school; 
large  farmhouse,  two  barns,  icehouse;  fine  creek 
with  falls  on  place;  price  $8,600.  Apply  BOX  64, 
Brookview,  N.  T. 


WANTED — To  lease  for  three  to  five  years,  with 
option  to  purchase,  a  place  with  five  to  20 
acres,  preferably  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  occu¬ 
pancy  May  1,  1922.  Address  ADVERTISER 
9718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINE  seashore  property  for  sale;  250  acres;  75 
of  timber  land  and  wood;  one  mile  of  shore 
frontage;  good  harbor;  fishing  and  boating  and 
bathing:  on  State  road;  14  miles  from  city;  an 
old-fashioned  30-room  house,  in  good  repair; 
good  water;  secluded,  healthful  and  attractive 
place;  has  been  a  Summer  resort  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years;  price  $8,000:  on  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  9669,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 140  acres,  7-room  good  house,  barn 
for  40  cows,  4  horses:  electric  light,  running 
water,  telephone;  concrete  hog  and  chicken 
house,  icehouse,  in  best  condition;  2  miles  from 
town  of  3,000:  a  bargain;  $8,000;  cash,  $2,500. 
Owner,  L.  MILLER,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  EXCHANGE— One  of  most  fertile, 
beautifully  located  farms.  Orange  County  (115 
acres):  new  buildings  with  all  improvements; 
only  straight,  full  value  income  property  con¬ 
sidered.  MAPLE  CREST  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Box 
114.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


TWO  tracts,  one  of  55  acres,  at  $40  an  acre; 

other  of  93,  at  $20  an  acre.  A.  SPADA,  Cali- 
fon,  N.  J. 


LARGE  farm  of  355  acres,  along  the  Delaware 
River;  fully  equipped  for  business.  Call  or 
write  for  full  description  and  price  to  owner,  J. 
T.  SWART,  Cannonsville,  Del.  Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry,  truck  farm;  25  acres;  8- 
room  dwelling  and  outbuildings;  good  condi¬ 
tion:  State  road:  three  miles  Wildwood;  54  mile 

P.  R.  R.  and  Reading  stations;  equipped  1,000 
liens;  stocked  700  Single  Comb  Leghorns;  estab¬ 
lished  New  York  family  trade  for  eggs;  farm 
products  disposed  of  at  door  to  seashore  cus¬ 
tomers.  Apply  S.  H.  SHAW,  Rio  Grande,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  truck  farm  in  village  front¬ 
ing  river;  good  buildings:  1  acre  strawberries; 
price  cheap.  B.  PARADEE,  Seaford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 133  acres;  Wayne  County;  strong 
soil;  general  purpose  farm.  Owner,  MRS. 
PORTER  MAY,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  farm;  800  acres  in  active 
farming  section;  about  half  under  cultivation; 
two  large  houses  in  good  condition;  up-to-date 
barn,  about  60x100,  concrete  floor;  corncrib, 
etc. ;  two  I.  H.  C.  tractors,  modern  machinery, 
etc.;  valuable  timber;  with  or  without  stock; 
near  prosperous  town  of  Emporia,  Va.,  with 
two  railroads.  Address  all  correspondence  to  A. 
REICHERT,  104  West  Houston  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  suitable  for  poultry, 
within  driving  distance  to  good  markets.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOR  EXCHANGE— My  interest,  $2,500,  in  dairy 
farm;  balance,  $3,500;  easy  terms.  Particu¬ 
lars,  BOX  40,  Meridale,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  county 
seat,  one  hour  from  city;  location  and  eleva¬ 
tion  fine.  Inquire  of  O.  G.  BRIAN,  Dyke- 
mans,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  farm  to  rent  or  work  on  shares; 

fully  equipped  with  stock  and  tools.  Address 
BOX  72,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 5  to  10-acre  farm  within  20  miles 
of  Camden,  near  train  or  trolley.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9742,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — 218-acre  grain  and  stock 
farm,  bordering  Lake  Seneca.  Owner,  C.  F. 
NORDSTROM,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  3-acre  poultry  farm;  7-room 
bouse;  excellent  well  of  water;  water  in 
kitchen;  poultry  house,  16x84  ft.,  now  housing 
450  layers;  ample  water  supply  In  coop;  gravity 
system;  three  colony  houses;  garage;  apple, 
pear  and  plum  trees;  on  elevation,  just  out 
borough  limits;  street  lights  run  to  farm;  % 
mile  to  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  station,  creamery, 
school,  churches,  postoffiee,  etc. ;  price  $3,200. 
Address  HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS,  P.  O. 
Box  190,  Branchville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 2 (o -acre  grove,  near  hills  of  Lake 
Co.,  Florida.  Address  BOX  64,  Sorrento,  Fla. 


WANTED — To  rent  farm,  5  to  15  acres,  within 
50  miles  of  New  York,  where  other  farm 
work  can  be  had.  N.  VON  SOOSTEN,  1107 
Rogers  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WESTWOOD,  N.  J.— 5  to  10  acres,  large  11- 
room  bouse,  JSarns  and  two  large  chicken 
houses,  all  like ’new;  fruit  orchard,  grapes  and 
berries;  near  New  Jersey  and  New  York  rail¬ 
road  station,  schools  and  shopping  district. 
ADVERTISER  9746,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100-ACRE  FARM,  in  Southern  Vermont;  two 
miles  from  station,  one  mile  from  schools, 
stores  and  churches,  lVj  miles  to  high  school; 
brick  bouse;  fruit  and  berries  of  all  kinds.  For 
price  and  information  address  ADVERTISER 
9747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Thirteen  acres;  six-rooin 
house,  cellar;  spring  water  in  house;  burn, 
two  chicken  houses;  orchard:  some  small  fruit; 
one  mile  from  station;  on  main  State  road:  price 
reasonable.  ALBERT  CALKINS,  East  Branch, 
N.  Y. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  and  up-to-date  farmer 
wishes  to  hire,  either  cash  rent  or  shares,  a 
large  dairy  farm,  fully  stocked  and  equipped; 
near  good  market.  JOHN  FERO,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  lease,  with  option  of  buying, 
farm  of  50  acres,  tillable  land,  good  buildings, 
within  35  miles  of  Manhattan.  Long  Island  or 
Jersey.  BOX  122,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Hicksville, 

N.  Y. 


IN  WATERTOWN,  CONN.,  114  miles  from  Taft 
School;  dairy  farm  of  120  acres,  mostly  till¬ 
able;  veiy  productive  soil;  large  buildings,  in 
good  repair;  fine  location;  near  State  road;  good 
market;  must  see  this  farm  to  appreciate  its 
value.  E.  H.  PLATT.  Telephone  7-2. 


HUDSON  River  Valley  farm  for  sale;  121  acres; 

good  productive  land;  good  buildings  and 
plenty  of  water;  reason  for  selling,  have  other 
business.  EARL  C.  VAN  ALSTYNE,  Kinder- 

boek,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED—' The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  St.,  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  as  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  boys  between  7  ami  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


WANTED — Prairie  State,  Cyphers,  Buffalo  in¬ 
cubators.  NELSON’S  HATCHERY,  Grove 
City,  Pa. 


SURE  POP  (old)  white,  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  par¬ 
cel  post  4th  zone.  $2.50;  big  lots  less.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  BUTTER — Old-time,  home-made;  shipped 
in  crated  stoneware  gallon  crocks,  sealed;  par¬ 
ticulars  and  generous  sample  by  mail,  10c. 
BEAM  WINGERD,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


PURE  cane  syrup  delivered  anywhere  within  a 
thousand  miles  at  $1.60  per  gallon.  J.  W. 
McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Two  ears  of  choice  Timothy  and 
eloyer  hay.  STEWART  L.  PURDIE,  Skane- 
ateles,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA.  HAY — For  sale,  two  cars  first  cutting 
Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed;  two  cars  second  cut¬ 
ting,  pure  Alfalfa;  one  car  fine  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  for  test  cows;  one  car  straight  Timothy. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WE  CAN  furnish  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  the  same  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at  $3.00  per  box;  terms,  check  with  order;  we 
prepay  all  charges  to  the  ports  stated  above,  and 
shipments  can  be  marked  to  be  forwarded  by 
express  to  any  point  in  the  interior  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  States.  GEORGE  B.  CELLON,  N. 
W.  7th  Ave  and  34th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 


STORY’S  pure  maple  cream;  the  super-quality 
maple  product.  Write  for  free  sample  and 
price  list.  L.  L.  STORY,  Box  103,  East  Fair- 
field,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  few  more  customers  for  honey; 
•  3-lb.  cans,  70c  each.  WILLIAM  H.  PARS1L, 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY — 1921  extracted;  60-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover,  $8.80;  buckwheat,  $7;  10 
lbs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15;  buckwheat,  $1.90:  write  for  special  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Onondaga  County  clover,  extracted; 

5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2:  postpaid.  Members 
Farm  Bureau,  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3,600-egg  Candee  incubator;  cheap 
for  quick  sale:  A-l  condition;  used  only  two 
seasons;  equipped  with  ideal  thermostat  and 
turning  trays.  JAMES  WHETSEL,  R.  2,  Vine- 
land.  N.  J. 


WANTED — One  390-egg  Cyphers  incubator.  O. 
H.  OPITZ,  Oakwood.  N.  O. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1437 . 


Look  for  the  Red  Ball 

The  next  time  you  buy  a  pair  of  Rubber 
Boots,  Arctics,  or  Rubbers  ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 

This  bright  Red  Ball  is  your  assurance 
of  good  fit,  real  comfort,  and  longest  wear. 

Rubber  and  fabric  of  “Ball-Band”  Boots 
are  welded  by  vacuum  process  into  one 
solid,  tough  piece. 

“Ball-Band”  Arctics, strongly  made,  keep 
your  feet  and  ankles  warm  as  toast  in 
bitterest  weather. 

“Ball-Band"  Light-weight  Rubbers  com¬ 
bine  good  fit,  good  looks,  and  long  wear. 
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MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
333  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

“The  House  that  Pays  Millions 
for  Quality1  * 
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We  are  manufacturers  or  Rubber  and 
Woolen  Footwear  exclusively.  Our 
experience  covers  a  period  of  35  years. 
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The  Forestry  Prohlem  in  New  York 


Unproductive  lands.— some  uttie  time  ago 

f  read  with  considerable  interest  tli«v  article  of 
Mr.  De  Craft'  of  Jefferson  County,  on  pa  so  1099  of 
The  R.  X.-Y..  relating  to  the  hill  lands  of  Southern 
New  York.  Mr.  De  Graff  is  to  he  congratulated  as 
one  of  the  few  who  face  certain  aspects  of  these 
hill  lands  of  Southern  New  York  as  they  are.  and 
recognizes  that  for  the  present. there  fire  large  areas, 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  not  economical  under 


a  w  do  range  in  productive  quality  and  accessibility. 
Along  the  edges  of  many  of  the  larger  valleys,  and 
adjacent  to  the  city,  there  is  much  good  land  on 
these  hills,  and  it  supports  some  very  good  farms. 
The  soils,  of  course,  need  careful  handling;  some  of 
them  need  drainage;  most  of  them  need  lime,  and 
they  need  attention  to  vegetable  matter  and  plant 
food,  hut  they  fire  not  particularly  inaccessible  to 
roads  and  markets,  and  they  respond  well  to  good 


market.  There  is  an  acute  climatic  handicap  on  the 
most  elevated  of  these  lands,  and  that  feature  is  to 
he  watched  quite  as  close  as  the  character  of  the 
soil.  Tt  produces  a  short  season  and  an  unreliable 
season,  which  makes  successful  maturity  of  crops 
common  to  that  latitude  very  uncertain.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  farmer  who  is  already  located  under 
some  of  these  difficult  conditions  should  recognize 
that  his  conditions  can  be  improved.  There  are 
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Holstein  Cattle  in  Pasture  on  a  New  York  Farm.  Fig.  622. 


present  conditions  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  unwise 
to  encourage  men  to  attempt  to  live  upon  those  lands 
and  cultivate  them,  it  is  as  economically  unsound 
and  as  morally  oblique  to  encourage  men  to  locate 
under  these  conditions  as  it  is  to  sell  a  man  a  gold 
brick.  Mr.  DeGraff  very  well  states  the  handicaps 
under  which  a  farmer  labors  on  the  poorest  and  most 
remote  soil  conditions  of  that  region. 

VARIATION  IN  CHARACTER— The  particular 
point  I  wish  to  bring  out  in  this  connection  is  that 
all  of  the  hill  lands  of  Southern  New  York  should 
not  be  characterized  in  one  group.  They  have  quite 


handling.  They  are  particularly  the  soils  embraced 
in  what  the  soil  man  knows  as  the  Wooster  series, 
with  some  other  series  of  soils  of  less  extent,  but 
which  are  clearly  delineated  on  the  soil  survey  re¬ 
ports  that  now  cover  a  large  section  of  the  State. 

CROP  POSSIBILITIES— It  seems  to  me  it  is. 
important  to  emphasize  to  the  prospective  purchaser 
of  land  in  this  region  the  fact  of  this  range  of  qual¬ 
ity.  and  the  importance  of  looking  out  for  those  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  soil,  ‘which  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  stigmatizing  the  entire  region.  These  handi¬ 
caps  are  not  limited  to  soil  conditions  and  access  to 


means  of  soil  improvement  open  to  him  by  which  his 
crop  yields  can  be  increased. 

REFORESTATION.— This  brings  up  a  third  sug¬ 
gestion  concerning  this  and  much  other  land  in  the 
State  which  cannot  be  farmed  to  advantage.  The 
State  has  been  very  active  in  its  forest  policy  aimed 
at  the  encouragement  of  reforestation,  but  not  much 
actual  progress  in  the  field  has  been  made  thus  far. 
The  timber  crop  is  too  long  between  harvests  to  rec¬ 
ommend  itself  strongly  to  the  average  individual. 
Reforestation  must  be  practiced  under  a  plan  of 
organization  that  is  longer  lived,  and  because  of  the 
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liiiaiid.il  problems  involved,  it  needs  to  be  on  a  quasi- 
public  scale. 

COUNTY  FORESTRY.— It  has  long  seemed  to  me 
that  the  most  feasible  method  is  to  develop  forestry 
on  a  county  basis  like  the  Farm  Bureau :  that  each 
county,  on  its  own  referendum,  initiate  a  policy  of 
county  forests  on  the  cheaper  and  more  remote 
lands.  The  county  is  a  large  enough  financial  unit 
to  carry  the  burden  up  to  the  point  where  returns 
begin  to  come  in.  The  county  is  also  a  good  admin¬ 
istrative  unit  for  the  resident  supervisor,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  essential.  After  the  forest  has  been 
planted,  it  requires  continual  supervision  to  main¬ 
tain  fire  checks  and  keep  the  growth  properly 
thinned  and  protected.  Of  course,  at  the  outset  of 
such  a  plan  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  county 
supervisor  to  cover  two  or  three  counties,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  he  will  have  his  hands  full  in  almost  any 
county  if  the  area  of  land  best  suited  to  forests  is 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  With  his  flivver,  the  county 
forest  supervisor  could  dodge  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  look  after  all  of  the  labor  and  cutting 
that  is  required  to  maintain  these  public  forests,  and 
in  a  little  while,  probably  less  than  a  generation, 
they  would  be  giving  returns  that  would  make  a  big 
hole  in  the  local  taxes,  just  as  has  been  the  case  in 
certain  sections  in  Germany.  I  am  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  the  county  system  of  forestry 
is  the  only  one  which  will  ultimately  succeed  in 
1  ringing  back  a  reasonably  profitable  crop  on  much 
of  the  land  in  New  York.  The  township  is  too  small 
a  unit,  the  city  is  a  little  too  much  removed  in  its 
method  of  thought,  and  the  nature  of  the  problem 
is  hardly  of  a  kind  to  be  carried  on  as  exclusively 
a  State  function.  A  plan  of  county  forest  develop¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  ways  for  a  community  to  recog¬ 
nize  squarely  the  economic  problems  of  some  of  its 
hill  farmers,  and  of  affording  a  means  by  which 
they  can  be  permitted  to  seek  better  pasture  without 
a  complete  sacrifice  of  whatever  value  their  property 
may  have.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question  of  county  forests  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  e.  o.  fippin. 


Planting  vs.  Farming  in  the  Cotton 
••  Country 


T|HE  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  great  many  readers  in  the 
South,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  quoting  the 
wise  advice  some  of  her  public  men  are  at  last  giving 
the  one-crop  planters.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
ridiculing  the  advice  the  Southern  papers  have 
been  giving  to  the  planters  to  grow  their  own 
supplies.  They  consider  that  corn,  wheat  ,and 
oats  are  only  “supplies”  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
grow  more  cotton.  Years  ago.  in  a  North  Carolina 
paper,  a  planter  boasted  that  he  had  grown  corn 
enough  to  last  him  three  years,  intimating  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  plant  any  more  corn  for  three 
years,  but  would  make  that  old.  weevil-eaten  corn 
suffice,  while  he  ran  his  land  down  and  made  the 
fertilizer  men  rich  growing  cotton.  All  over  the 
Southern  uplands  they  have  grown  cotton,  perpetu¬ 
ally  keeping  the  soil  in  clean  culture  and  exposed  to 
the  sun,  the  great  enemy  of  all  bacterial  life,  till  now 
the  humus  is  gone,  the  beneficial  bacteria  are  starved 
out.  and  they  have  only  the  dead  mixture  of  sand 
and  clay  in  which  to  put  commercial  fertilizer  and 
gamble  on  the  chances.  Then  when  a  season  like 
the  past  one  comes,  and  there  is  not  moisture  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  fertilizer,  the  starved  soil  makes  a  poor 
crop. 

For  more  than  “0  years  I  have  been  hammering 
away  in  the  effort  to  make  the  .Southern  cotton 
growers  realize  that  the  only  thing  that  will  ever 
prevent  these  periodical  disasters  is  to  abandon  cot¬ 
ton  planting  and  go  to  farming  with  cotton.  This 
means  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  one-crop  plant¬ 
ing  and  the  adoption  of  systematic  farming  with  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  soil  through  a  wise 
rotation  of  crops,  the  growing  of  legume  feed,  feed¬ 
ing  it  and  making  manure.  These  periods  of  depres¬ 
sion  must  always  occur  so  long  as  the  cultivators  of 
the  South  depend  on  cotton  to  buy  everything  else 
they  need. 

In  1  SPG  cotton  was  at  the  lowest  price  ever  known, 
selling  at  six  cents  a  pound.  That  Summer  I  was 
invited  to  address  a  farmers’  club  in  South  Carolina. 
In  opening  my  address  I  said  that  I  believed  the  low 
price  of  cotton  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  South.  One  old  man  walked  out.  say¬ 
ing  "I  don’t  want  to  hear  any  more  of  that  foolish¬ 
ness.”  Two  years  later  I  addressed  the  same  club. 
The  old  man  was  there,  and  I  asked  him  what  he 
then  thought  of  what  he  thought  foolish  two  years 
before.  “You  are  right.”  he  said,  “we  will  never  go 
to  farming  till  we  are  whipped  into  it.”  At  that 
time  there  was  a  change  for  the  better  with  many 


farmers  in  the  cotton  belt,  and  I  was  hopeful  for  a 
general  change  in  all  the  cotton  country.  But  cotton 
advanced  in  price,  and  they  forgot  all  about  the 
privations  of  the  past,  and  went  hard  at  work  to 
enrich  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  the  meat 
packers.  Years  ago  I  happened  to  have  to  stop  to 
see  a  cotton  planter,  lie  and  his  sons  were  out  in 
the  cotton,  and  the  rows  ran  up  to  the  house,  around 
which  not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub,  a  grass  plot  or  a  rose 
bush  existed.  A  woman  was  frying  some  bacon  for 
dinner.  I  saw  that  it  was  evidently  packing  house 
bacon.  Then  I  got  to  musing.  Some  Western  farmer 
raised  that  hog.  and  got  none  too  much  for  it.  The 
railroad  which  carried  it  to  Chicago  made  its  freight. 
The  packer  killed  and  cured  it  while  he  was  piling 
up  his  millions.  A  jobber  probably  handled  it  and 
sold  it  to  the  Southern  merchant,  and  the  railroad 
and  the  jobber  made  a  pi’ofit.  and  the  country  mer¬ 
chant,  waiting  a  year  for  his  money  on  the  changes 
of  the  cotton  crop,  and  that  man  and  his  boys  were 
working  in  the  heat  trying  to  make  their  own  crop 
enrich  all  these  others,  while  they  and  their  land 
got  poorer. 

One  great  drawback  to  farm  improvement  in  the 
cotton  belt  is  the  tenant  cropper  system.  A  man 


A  Tall-growing  Tomato  Plant.  Fig.  623 

owning  a  large  body  of  land  will  parcel  it  out  to  a 
tenant  whose  only  means  are  a  mule  and  a  plow  to 
grow  the  plot  in  cotton.  The  first  thing  the  negro 
does  is  to  go  to  a  merchant  and  make  mortgage  on 
his  prospective  share  of  the  cotton  crop  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  himself  and  mule  to  eat.  The  merchant 
puts  not  less  than  100  per  cent  on  all  he  gets,  and 
if  cotton  brings  a  good  price  the  tenant  may  pay  his 
debt.  Otherwise  his  cotton  goes  and  leaves  him  in 
debt.  This  makes  cotton  cost  the  grower  far  more 
than  it  would  cost  under  a  rational  system  of  farm¬ 
ing.  I  knew  one  farmer  in  South  Carolina,  a  real 
farmer  and  a  large  one,  a  systematic  business  man. 
who  kept  accurate  accounts  of  every  crop.  At  the 
time  cotton  was  selling  for  six  cents  he  said  to  me: 
“1  make  cotton  at  an  actual  cost  of  4%  cents  per 
lb.,  but  there  is  not  a  man  in  10  growing  cotton  who 
can  make  it  at  a  cost  of  10  cents.  But  I  grow  my 
meat  and  wool  and  cattle,  and  my  cotton  is  made 
almost  without  cost,  when  other  crops  are  credited 
with  their  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  farm. 
I  am  now  selling  smoked  hams  and  bacon,  the  hams 
for  25  cents,  while  packers’  hams  are  15  cents,  and 
get  18  cents  for  side  bacon  and  shoulders.  And  that 
meat  costs  me  the  same  price  that  cotton  costs.  So 
while  the  cotton  does  not  bring  me  in  debt,  as  it  does 
most  one-crop  men.  it  does  not  pay  like  the  bacon.” 

The  only  thing  that  will  ever  bring  permanent 
prosperity  to  the  cotton  belt,  is  an  abandonment  of 
the  tenant  crop  system  and  rotative  farming  with 
cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  and  live  stock.  Not 
mere  diversification,  but  systematic  farming  and 
building  up  of  the  soil  till  independent  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  mixer.  w.  f.  massey. 

A  Tall-growing  Tomato 

I  AM  sending  a  picture  (Fig.  6231  oe  a  Ponderosa 
tomato  plant  which  grew  to  the  height  of  11  ft., 
as  the  top  arrow  indicates.  The  second  arrow  from 
the  top  shows  the  highest  tomato  at  0  ft.  1  in.  high ; 


the  other  two  arrows  also  show  tomatoes,  the  one  at 
7  ft.  9  in.  and  the  other  at  7  ft.  5  in.  Before  the 
frost  came  the  plant  grew  to  be  12  ft.  high.  The 
tomatoes  at  7  ft.  9  in.  and  7  ft.  5  in.  ripened.  This 
plant  was  grown  by  Mr.  Vieyra,  whom  you  see  in 
the  picture.  This  plant  was  grown  at  Erie,  Pa. 

LIXDA  BUTTERFIELD. 


Short  Farm  Stories 

What  About  Asparagus  Tops 

Me  would  like  to  have  your  advice  on  cutting  aspara- 
gus  tops.  \\  e  have  cut  ours  this  Fall,  and  covered  bed 
with  manure,  as  a  neighbor  who  has  a  bed  does  his  that 
way.  Since  then  a  number  of  people  say  the  Spring  is 
the  best  time.  This  is  our  first  experience  with  it, 
although  it  will  be  set  three  years  this  coming  Spring. 
Glenmont,  N.  Y.  (J.  T. 

01  R  plan  is  to  lot  the  tops  remain  over  Winter. 

Wo  cut  thorn  in  the  Spring.  These  tops  hold  the 
snow  and  give  some  protection.  It  seems  to  make 
little  difference,  but  most  growers  leave  the  tops  un¬ 
til  Spring. 

Forest  Leaves  for  Keeping  Ice 

.  IIos  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  tried  covering 
ice  with  leaves?  I  have  noticed  in  Spring  that  a  pile  of 
snow  or  ice  covered  with  leaves  lasts  a  long  time.  Saw- 
cinst  is  becoming  scarce  and  hard  to  get,  and  expensive, 
and  I  have  wondered  if  one  were  to  gather  in  the  Fall  a 
quantity  of  leaves  and  use  them  to  cover  the  ice  in  the 
icehouse  if  they  would  make  a  good  covering  to  preserve 
the  ice.  I  think  it  might  he  wise  to  bore  a  few  holes  in 
the  roof  or  otherwise  provide  for  wetting  them  down 
occasionally.  What  about  it?  n  w  c 

Boonvilie.  N.  Y. 

Me  would  like  to  know  what  others  have  done 
about  this.  Mre  tried  it  in  a  small  way.  and  found 
the  leaves  very  inferior  to  sawdust.  Chaff  and  fine- 
cut  straw7  was  much  better. 

Buying  Bees  by  the  Pound 

I.  How  many  pounds  of  bees  are  required  to  stock  a 
1 0-frame  luve?  2.  Is  it  preferable  to  buy  bees  bv  the 
pound  or  a  number  of  nuclei  for  such  a  hive? 

V.  M.  W. 

1.  Three  pounds  of  bees  put  on  to  combs  in  the  early 
part  of  May  in  most  of  the  Northern  localities  will 
stand  a  very  good  chance  of  producing  a  crop  of 
honey  the  same  season.  One  pound  of  bees  re¬ 
ceived  later  in  the  reason  would  make  increase  up 
to  a  full  colony,  but  probably  would  not  be  able  to 
got  any  honey,  except  perhaps  enough  to  carry  them 
through  the  M  Inter.  Three  pounds  of  bees  will 
make  a  very  much  better  start,  and  under  ordinary 
conditions  and  proper  management  would  pay  for 
their  first  cost  and  give  the  owner  something  in 
addition. 

2.  It  is  much  safer  to  buy  bees  in  pound  packages, 
without  combs,  than  nuclei  made  up  of  combs,  brood 
and  bees  with  a  queen.  The  pound  packages  are 
cheaper  in  first  cost  because  a  given  amount  of  money 
in  bees  without  cornu  will  go  further  so  far  as  honey 
production  is  concerned  than  the  same  amount  in¬ 
vested  in  bees,  comb  and  brood.  As  a  rule,  the  be¬ 
ginner  will  succeed  better  with  nuclei  because  the 
bees  are  less  liable  to  swarm  out  as  soon  as  they  are 
Put  into  the  yard.  There  is  some  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  the  beginner  holding  bees  in  the  package 
form  in  the  hive,  unless  he  uses  perforated  zinc  ex¬ 
cluders  to  hold  the  queen  within  the  hive  until  they 
are  quieted.  It  is  advisable  to  put  pound  packages  in 
hives  and  then  put  them  in  a  cellar  until  they  make 
a  little  start  in  drawing  out  the  comb  foundation. 
They  should  be  kept  there  a  couple  of  days  in  the 
dark,  after  which  they  can  lie  set  on  their  Summer 
stands  without  much  danger  of  their  swarming  out. 

.,1  E.  R.  ROOT. 

Straw  for  Killing  Quack  Grass 

The  proposition  of  smothering  out  two  acres  of 
quack  grass  with  straw  seems  hardly  feasible  when 
one  considers  the  amount  of  straw  necessary  to  do 
this.  Me  had  a  little  experience  here  in  the  use  of 
leaves  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  course  of  re¬ 
moving  (ho  leaves  from  (he  campus  quite  a  quantity 
were  dumped  into  a  little  hollow,  partly  to  try  to 
exterminate  the  quack  grass  there.  The  depth  of 
leaves  was  perhaps  a  couple  of  feet  before  they  be¬ 
came  wet  and  compact,  and  yet  the  quack  grass 
found  no  difficulty  in  coming  up  through  them,  and 
seemed  to  find  the  mulching  beneficial  rather  than 
otherwise.  M’lien  we  compare  the  open  nature  of  a 
straw  mulch  with  the  compact  nature  of  a  layer  of 
leaves,  we  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  depth  of 
straw  necessary  to  smother  this  pest.  Mrhile  I  have 
no  direct  evidence  on  the  matter,  it  does  not  seem 
reasonable,  in  (he  light  of  the  above  experience,  to 
be  able  to  apply  a  layer  of  straw  light  enough  to  en¬ 
able  the  potato  stalks  to  pass  through  it  and  at  the 
same  time  heavy  enough  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  the 
quack  grass.  paul  thayer. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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Amendments  to  the  Stock  Trespass  Laws 

[We  recently  asked  our  New  York  readers  to  give 
their  experience  with  trespassing  stock  and  suggest 
amendments  that  would  help.] 

I  HAVE  just  been  reading,  on  page  1372,  article 
relative  to  stock  trespassing.  There  are  so  many 
features  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  stock  tres¬ 
passing,  such  as  poor  fences,  unruly  stock,  careless¬ 
ness,  accidents,  etc.,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
frame  a  law  that  would  cover  the  whole  ground  and 
do  justice  to  all  concerned.  As  for  me.  I  am  situated 
where  we  are  bothered  quite  a  little  with  stock  run¬ 
ning  onto  us.  Reason?  There  are  several  men  who 
take  in  young  stock,  and  are  then  careless  in  looking 
after  them. 

But  when  stock  gets  on  the  crops,  and  there  is  no 
other  way.  we  take  care  of  them  as  we  would  our 
own,  find  the  owner,  and  let  him  take  care  of  them. 
If  he  feels  disposed  to  settle,  we  allow  him  to  name 
the  amount.  If  he  thinks  there  is  no  damage  we 
simply  ask  him  to  look  after  the  stock  in  the  future, 
and  try  to  forget  it.  This  has  been  the  custom  on 
this  farm  for  a  long  time,  and  this  past  season 
especially  we  have  been  almost  entirely  free  of  this 
bother. 

Now  I  just  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  relative 
to  hunters.  Would  it  be  wise  to  change  this  law 
so  as  to  do  away  with  all  the  trouble  of  keeping  a 
farm  posted  by  simply  requiring  the 
hunter  to  present  a  blank  permit  (same 
to  be  furnished  in  quantities  by  town 
clerk  or  the  official  who  issues  the 
hunting  license)  to  the  farmer  or  who¬ 
ever  has  charge  of  the  property,  and 
obtain  his  consent  to  hunt  on  said  farm 
by  their  signature  on  the  permit? 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  g.  bowen. 


I  do  not  know  what  the  law  is  in 
this  State  for  trespassing  cattle,  but 
will  say  T  do  not  think  any  man  should 
have  a  right  to  shut  up  his  neighbor's 
stock  and  do  any  damage  to  them,  nor 
should  he  have  a  right  to  appraise  the 
damages  himself,  but  get  two  men  who 
are  not  interested  in  either  party  to 
appraise  the  damages,  and  let.  him  pay 
for  same,  if  he  is  to  blame  for  the 
fences  being  down.  If  the  other  man 
is  to  blame  for  the  fence  being  down, 
he  has  “no  kick  coming.” 

1  hdaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  euge.ne  chase. 


Your  suggestion  concerning  the  tres¬ 
pass  law  is  very  pertinent,  and  Que  of 
which  I  can  speak,  as  having  been 
“through  the  mill.”  My  farm  is  located 
in  Sullivan  County,  and  a  large  part 
of  our  neighbors  are  people  the  major¬ 
ity  of  which  insist  on  the  privilege  of 
allowing  horses  and  cattle  to  run  at  large  during  the 
night,  and  hunt  them  up  in  the  morning.  I  will  not 
discuss  this  from  their  point  of  view,  but  as  one  of 
a  community  who  believes  that  stock  should  be  cared 
for.  There  are  different  methods  of  procedure  for 
damages;  impound  the  stock  and  hold  for  damages, 
oi  bring  an  action  before  a  peace  officer  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  suit,  holding  stock  in  meantime.  The  redress 
is  tb  replevin  the  stock  and  settle  the  matter  of  un¬ 
just  procedure  and  detention.  This  protects  the 
owner,  as  he  can  obtain  possession  of  stock  at  once, 
but  must  do  so  inside  of  three  days.  With  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  mention  all  kinds  of  talking,  threatening  and 
admonition  seems  of  no  avail,  but  a  little  payment  of 
from  $1  up  seems  very  effective  and  prompts  the 
effort  of  controlling  the  trespassing  animals.  The 
sections  governing  the  procedure  are  set  forth  very 
plainly  in  the  “town  law.”  a.  d.  et.t.er. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  read  article  on  page  1372,  “A  New  Law  for  Tres¬ 
passing  stock.”  I  am  not  posted  on  the  action  or 
suit  that  R.  G.  mentions,  but  will  agree  with  him  on 
the  Golden  Rule,  but  beg  to  differ  when  he  states 
that  the  present  law  is  too  drastic  in  our  New  York 
State  regarding  cattle  pasturing  along  the  highways 
are  (now  a  thing  of  the  past).  My  experience  in 
New  York  State  is  that  I  find  cattle  running  at  large 
is  an  everyday  occurrence. 

Being  a  newcomer  to  New  York  State,  the  first 
thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  absence  of  road 
fences,  which,  I  understand,  is  not  compulsory.  But 
here  is  my  first  year’s  experience  on  a  farm  with  a 
road  fence,  or  was  fenced  until  stray  cattle  broke 
ir  down!  Beginning  in  August,  when  their  pastures 
were  getting  dry  and  bare,  one  of  my  neighbor's 
10-cow  dairy  got  breaking  out  of  their  pasture  (said 
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pasture  fence  being  one  having  many  rotted-off  posts, 
propped  up).  As  long  as  the  owner’s  crop  was  in 
the  fields,  they  did  try  to  herd  the  cattle  or  keep 
them  in  the  pasture,  but  when  their  crop  was  in  the 
barn,  it  did  not  matter  about  the  farmer  across  the 
road,  whether  their  cows  broke  through  his  fences 
into  that  nice  corn  he  was  growing  for  Winter  use 
to  help  out  a  short  hay  crop.  My  jvife  was  chasing 
cattle  while  I  was  in  a  back  lot  digging  potatoes 
till  she  rebelled.  Then  I  got  busy,  with  poor  re¬ 
sults,  and  to  cap  it  all,  for  two  days  I  had  14  cows, 
three  horses  of  two  other  neighbors  following  my 
potato  digger,  and  when  my  two  hired  men  (at  $3 
per  day  and  board)  were  not  chasing  cattle  they 
were  picking  up  potatoes.  This  potato  lot  was  not 
fenced,  and  when  I  would  look  towards  the  corn  lot 
and  see  the  first  named  herd  filling  up,  it  makes  a 
man  forget  the  Golden  Rule  and  what  good  lie 
learned  at  Sunday  school.  Then  when  I  get  down  to 
bed-rock  and  talk  to  this  kind  of  neighbors,  I  am 
called  a  crank,  grouch,  etc. 

What  I  call  this  kind  of  people  is  mighty  poor 
neighbors,  poor  citizens  and  a  disgrace  to  the  county 
they  were  born  in.  rrhese  conditions  do  actually 
exist  in  New  York  State.  Are  the  present  laws  too 
drastic?  I  say  no. 

Then,  further,  what  are  your  herd  laws  regarding 
scrub  bulls  running  at  large?  I  have  seen  three 


A  Suggested  Legal  Remedy 

After  a  cursory  examination  of  the  sections  of  the 
town  law  affecting  this  subject,  it  appears  to  me 
that  an  efficient  and  fair  remedy  for  these  hardships 
can  be  suggested.  As  the  law  now  stands,  it  makes 
the  owner  of  the  land  the  sole  judge  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  strays  where  their  immediate  release 
is  desired.  It  is  certainly  unfair  to  the  owner  of 
the  strays  to  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  damage 
done  by  his  animals,  or  further  to  defend  their 
action  or  contradict  any  matter  in  controversy. 
While  it  is  true  that  these  questions  can  be  settled 
when  the  lien  is  foreclosed,  no  one  wants  to  wait 
three  months  or  more  to  settle  his  disputes.  In  any 
event,  the  amount  recoverable  in  an  action  of  this 
class  is  limited  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
animals  on  the  foreclosure  of  the  lien.  It  would 
appear  that  a  quick  and  suitable  remedy  could  be 
effected  in  the  following  manner  without  injury  to 
any  party,  and  incidentally  the  instrumentality  of 
the  courts  be  resorted  to,  to  furnish  compensation 
for  any  injury.  Suppose  A’s  cattle  are  found  on  it's 
land.  B  will  have  the  right  to  hold  the  cattle,  for 
he  has  a  lien  on  them  for  his  damages.  A  should 
be  privileged  to  appear  before  some  public  official 
and  tile  a  bond  with  another  property  owner  as  co¬ 
surety.  equal  to  the  amount  claimed  as  damages, 
but  in  no  case  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  cattle. 

An  affidavit  of  appraisal  by  a  disin¬ 
terested  party  as  to  the  value  of  the 
cattle  could  also  be  filed  where  the 
value  of  said  cattle  is  in  dispute.  Upon 
filing  such  a  bond,  A  can  have  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  cattle.  This  leaves  the  par¬ 
ties  interested  properly  protected,  and 
the  party  injured  must  resort  to  his 
action  in  court  and  prove  his  damages. 
There  should  be  a  limit  of  time,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  commencement  of  the 

SUitS.  H.  CIVILETTI. 

New  York 
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along  the  road,  and  when  children  were  walking  to 
school.  I  would  offer  this  amendment:  That  every 
town  in  a  county  have  two  or  more  poundkeepers, 
said  poundkeeper  to  seize  and  herd  stray  cattle  and 
look  after  or  hire  help  to  look  after  same,  and  make 
a  charge  to  owners  when  claimed  to  defray  time  and 
expenses.  Probably  a  poundkeeper  would  only  be 
called  once  or  twice  a  year.  I  do  not  think  a  neigh¬ 
bor  or  an  adjoining  farmer  would  call  on  the  pound- 
keeper  if  they  knew  that  he  or  they  did  their  best 
to  keep  their  stock  at  home.  But  in  spite  of  care  a 
man’s  stock  may  get  loose  occasionally.  Tt  is  these 
careless,  poor  citizens,  as  I  call  them,  we  have  to 
protect  ourselves  from.  s.  c.  J. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  comment  on  the  article  “New  Live  Stock 
Laws  Needed,”  page  1348,  may  well  be  made  to 
cover  purebred  bulls  as  well  as  scrubs.  One  of  the 
adjoining  owners  to  my  farm,  although  himself  for 
30  years  a  prominent  breeder  of  purebred  cattle,  and 
enjoying  national  fame  as  such,  having  served  his 
cattle  breeders’  association  as  president  and  an¬ 
swered  calls  as  judge  as  far  distant  as  Texas  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  has  permitted  his  hulls  to  range 
pastures  adjoining  his  neighbors,  and  when  his  bull 
breaks  into  his  neighbor's  field,  doing  the  irreparable 
damage  to  his  neighbor’s  purebreds,  in  answer  to 
protests  against  his  conduct,  gives  his  neighbor  the 
laugh,  or  tells  him  how  many  pounds  of  fat  the 
offending  animal  has  to  his  credit,  instead  of  con¬ 
cerning  himself  about  how  much  honor  such  be¬ 
havior  leaves  fo  his  own  personal  credit.  Such  ex¬ 
periences  emphasize  the  need  of  protection  from 
the  depredations  of  purebreds  as  well  as  against 
scrubs.  u.  t.  s. 

New  York. 
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land 

CHRISTMAS  GREENS.— Not  a  few 
farmers  and  other  country  dwell¬ 
ers  in  New  England  are  finding  some 
profit  in  the  sale  of  greens  for  Christ¬ 
mas  decoration.  While  spending  a 
little  time  in  the  establishment  of  a 
wholesale  florist  in  Boston,  I  have  seen 
man  after  man  come  in  to  offer  holly, 
prince's  pine,  laurel  and  such  stuff 
from  the  woods  for  the  holiday  trade. 
To  tell  the  truth,  these  men  did  not  get 
a  great  amount  of  encouragement. 
Most  of  the  big  dealers  have  organized 
sources  of  supply,  and  do  not  like  to 
bother  with  small  lots.  In  any  event, 
they  want  to  buy  cheap,  cheaper  than  the  farmer 
ought  to  dispose  of  material  of  this  kind.  Many 
farmers’  wives  in  different  sections  make  up  wreaths 
which  bring  them  in  considerable  money.  In  most 
sections  where  laurel  abounds  there  are  professional 
gatherers,  who  harvest  it  in  large  quantities.  .So 
much  laurel  is  being  gathered  in  this  way  that 
serious  protests  have  been  made  by  the  lovers  of 
wild  flowers,  who  feel  that  the  woods  Avill  he  de¬ 
nuded  before  many  years  unless  present  methods 
are  changed.  Prince’s  pine  used  to  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  still  used 
widely  by  the  florists,  the  supp-/  coming  largely 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  florists  of  New  England 
have  substituted  boxwood  to  a  large  extent.  This 
boxwood  they  get  mostly  from  Virginia.  Holly  is 
always  in  demand,  and  brings  a  high  price,  especially 
if  berried.  Any  farmer  who  has  a  few  holly  trees 
on  his  place  can  be  sure  of  finding  a  market  for  as 
large  a  crop  as  he  wants  to  harvest.  Much  holly 
comes  to  New  England  from  the  South,  but  will 
lack  in  berries  this  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
blossoms  were  largely  killed  by  a  Spring  frost.  People 
often  wonder  why  there  are  never  any  berries  on 
certain  holly  trees.  The  explanation  is  found,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  fact  that  holly  is  dioecious,  to  use  a 
botanical  term,  which  means  that  it  does  not  bear 
male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  Only 
the  female  trees  have  berries,  and  even  they  will 
remain  barren  if  not  so  placed  that  they  can  be 
P  rope  r  1  y  f e  r  t  i  1  i  z  ed . 

FLOWERS  FOR  THE  HOUSE.— The  average 
man  protests,  and  with  good  reason.  I  think,  against 
having  the  sitting-room  windows  filled  with  flowers 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  get  near  them.  At 
the  same  time  many  a  good  housewife  finds  constant 
delight  and  recreation  in  her  plants.  They  may 
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Protein . 25% 
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THE  FORMULA 

Distillers  Dried  Grains. . .  .200 

Beet  Pulp . 100 

Gluten  Feed . 500 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 350 

Linseed  Oil  Meal . 250 

Wheat  Bran  . 100 

Wheat  Midds . 250 

Hominy  Feed . 135 

Ground  Barley . 50 

Ground  Oats..' .  50 

Salt .  15 
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rRigs  of 
AH  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 


The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits,  vegetables,  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers.  Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the 
famous  liigh-power  Orchard  Hips,  Ited  Jacket  and  Ycl- 
•ow  Jacket  Traction  Potato  8pr avers,  Bucket,  Barrel 
end  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

"  ~  An  OSPRAYMO 

sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don't 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  conies.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 

Elmira,  N.  Y- 


SENIOR 
LEADER 
Power  Orchard 

Sprayer  __ 

Field  Force  Pump  To7T*'>Dept.  2 


Fruit  Book— FREE 

Our  FREE  Nursery  Rook  describes  standard 
varieties  of  Apples, 

Peaches.  Plums  and 
Cherries.  Also 
Small  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals. 

We  have  an  especially 
fine  lot  of  one  ami 
two-year-old  Apple 
Trees  ready  for  early 
shipment.  Many  ex¬ 
perienced  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  enthusiastic! 
over  them. 

Write  today  for  Nursery  Book  and  Price  List. 
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U.  S.  ARMY 

inspected  Shoe 

$079  Munson  HE 
—  Last  = 

e  of  pliable  chrome  fl 
leather,  double  tanned  = 
to  resist  soil  acids  j?| 
and  stand  hard  == 
est  wear.  m 

Double 
thick  = 
soles,  f§ 
broad  §| 
leather  “ 
heels;  == 
aterproof.  m 

Order  mahogany  brown,  sizes  G-12,  by  No.  C-8.  |H 
Send  No  Money,  Simply  rush  size  or  all  num-  = 
bers  in  slioe  now  worn.  Pay  postman  on  de-  = 
livery,  or  send  $2.79,  plus  12c  for  postage,  == 
with  order.  Money  Back  Promptly  if  NotfS 
Satisfied.  = 

STEELE’S  1180  Broadway,  New'  Yorks 


mm 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


Alfalfa  Hay 

Green;  fine  stemmed:  second  cutting;  at  lowest 
Prices.  Prompt  shipment.  Ret  us  Quote.  FARMERS’ 
ALFALFA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  224  Union  Bldg. ,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides.  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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.  he  Business  Farmer's  Paper  ™ 
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HUBam 

*  &  CLOVER 

The  Wonderful  New  Annua!  Sweet  Clover.  The 
greatest  forage  plant  offered  to  American 
farmers.  Write  for  circulars  enclosing 
$  1 .50  for  a  sample  pound,  or  25c  for  oz. 

The  Best  Investment  You  Ever  Made 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE  mtgfaS 

Tiranp  Vinp«  Concord  1-Year  No.  J.  per  100.  Send 
VJlflflG  V  IIIB5  us  your  want  list  in  xmall  frails.  Price 

list  free.  -  RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio 


^ wept  H invar  <voofl  biennial  White  and  Yellow, 
oweei  Uiover  oeeu  crop.  Ut.hullfed  seed  for  W  i  II 
sowing,  9c  per  lb.  I{.  M.  HANNA.  Skilliiinn,  N 


Ne' 


POT  A  Tfl  — miss.Ool.l.ler.Oiant.Ohio.Green  Ml.. King,  Rose. 

I  U  I  H  I  UCu — Rueset, Six-weeks.  OMiers.  C.W.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.Y, 

SMOKE  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSER’S 

Preparation  for  imparting  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat. 
Made  from  Hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor,  cleaner, 
cheaper,  no  smoke  house  needed.  Just  paint  on. 
|  at  Drug  Stores.  Express  prepaid  for  SI. 15. 

*r  I  E.  KRAUSER  &  IJRO.  Alii  ton,  Pa. 


RpaverP.eetnre  Dol,ara  P«h%  Postpaid.  Rest  Bait  to 
uouYGl  UdolUlo  trap  any  animal.  Pair  lasts  several 
years.  STERN,  Route  6,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  nde 


ftitw  to  *100  per  acre. 
G.  B.  BOOKER 


-  James  River, 
Descriptive  list  on  application. 

-  Sunny  Side,  Virginia 


C9  flflft  Profit  1  Q9H-  boifie1'8  ocean:  ideal  market:  65 
OOiUUUrrOIII  lOZU,  acres  evenly  divided  :  orchard, 
wood,  timber;  good  buildings.  Retiring  owner  includes 
16  cattle,  horse,  poultry,  auto,  crops,  niachinerv,  tools 
vehicles.  Price,  *3,800.  (let  Rargain  Journal.  '  Mailed 
free.  CLAPP  S  F  ARM  AGENCY,  Dept.  C.  Old  Sou  III  Bldg.,  Boston,  Miss. 

A  GENUINE  BARGAIN 

Only  Difficult  to  Prove  in  An  Ad 

You  Need  Send  No  Money  Pay  Postman  on  Arrival 

"  An  All-Year-Round  Pur- 
chase.  An  Excellent 
Christmas  Suggestion 

We  are  inaugurating  a 
mail  order  business  on 
our  most  handsomely  de¬ 
signed  curtain.  An  ar¬ 
tistically  handmade  cur¬ 
iam  on  mercerized  scrim, 
skillfully  drawn  fro  in 
threads  of  its  very  own 
material.  Machine  has 
never  touched  it.  Ap¬ 
propriate  for  all  rooms. 
Comes  out  of  wash  beau¬ 
tifully.  no  stretching.  As¬ 
tonished  many 
m  a  n  . 
like 
machine  -  made 
curtains. 

Direct  from  its  manufacturers  at  an  extremely  low 
price.  Other  Merchants  are  getting  $5.50  for  St. 

An  Artcraft  Curtain  is  a  beautiful  ornament,  ever¬ 
lasting  drapery,  jewel  in  a  home.  Fascinates  and 
admired  for  its  attractive  appearance,  its  apparent 
strength,  its  serviceability. 

An  established  firm’s  reputation  for  reliability  and 
integrity  protects  you  from  any  misrepresentation. 
Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  in  the  least  disappointed. 
We  arrive  at  our  price  by  virtue  of  our  slogan: — 
"Many,  Many  Sales  By  Very  Small  Profits." 

ARTCRAFT  CURTAIN  CO.  -  116  Bedford  St,  Bosten,  Mast. 
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mean  much  more  to  her  than  the  mascu¬ 
line  members  of  the  family  can  realize. 
Tile  ideal  plan.  then,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  is  to 
have  a  special  window  where  the  plants 
can  he  grown  and  where  they  will  receive 
an  abundance  of  sunlight,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  routine  of  family  life. 
Such  a  window  can  readily  be  attached 
to  any  house.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
having  a  foundation  :  it  can  be  supported 
by  brackets.  There  is  an  advantage  in 
having  double  windows,  but  there  should 
be  at  least  one  pane  of  glass  which  can 
be  opened.  While  there  are  many  plants 
which  can  be  grown  in  the  house,  the 
number  which  will  actually  thrive  in  the 
average  living  room  is  comparatively 
small.  Among  the  very  best  are  geran¬ 
iums.  Chinese  primroses,  Malaeoides 
primroses.  Cyclamens,  Begonias,  Impa- 
tiens.  Abutilons,  lobster  cactus  and  the 
Godfrey  calla.  Begonias  and  primroses 
are  the  easiest  of  all  to  handle.  It  is  not 


Potted  Too  Shallow.  Fig.  625 

even  necessary  to  have  very  much  direct 
sunlight  for  I  lie  small-flowered  Begonias, 
although  it  is  useless  to  try  to  grow  them 
in  a  dark  corner.  Geraniums,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  not  flower  unless  they 
have  an  abundance  of  sunlight.  One 
mistake  in  handling  geraniums  is  giving 
|  them  pots  which  are  over  size.  In  order 
to  bloom  freely  they  must  have  their  roots 
somewhat  crowded,  so  that  smaller  pots 
are  advisable.  They  like  rather  a  moist 
atmosphere,  too,  which  perhaps  explains 
why  they  thrive  so  well  in  the  average 
kitchen.  Indeed,  none  of  the  plants  men¬ 
tioned  will  make  first-class  growth  if  the 
air  is  too  hot  or  dry.  The  room  should 
be  ventilated  every  day,  although  the  air 
should  not  be  allowed  to  blow  directly 
upon  the  plants.  Plants  which  become 
infested  with  insects  of  any  kind  may  be 
rid  of  these  pests  by  dipping  -them  in 
soapy  water.  This  is  readily  done  by 


Dipping  Pot  Plants.  Fig.  626 


the  pots.  Otherwise  the  water  may  run 
down  the  sidos  instead  of  percolating 
through  the  soil.  If  you  have  a  north 
window  there  is  no  better  plant  to  use 
there  than  a  good  fern.  Ferns  do  not 
require  direct  sunlight,  although  they  are 
not  injured  by  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  will  not  thrive  in  a  dark  corner.  If 
you  are  growing  one  of  the  newer  forms 
<>f  the  Boston  fern,  with  the  crinkled  and 
crested  leaves,  be  particularly  careful 
about  giving  it  all  the  light  you  can, 
otherwise  it  will  soon  revert  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Boston  fern,  from  which  it  was 
evolved.  If  you  must  have  a  plant  to 
grow  away  from  the  window,  choose 
either  the  Aspidistra  or  the  Sansevieria, 
both  of  which  will  thrive  amazingly  well 
under  conditions  which  would  mean  the 
prompt  demise  of  almost  any  other  kind 

Gathefuxg  Ferns.— In  the  western 
part  of  New  England  a  very  large  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  in  gathering  ferns,  which  are 
shipped  to  the  city  market.  This  is  not 
necessarily  a  holiday  business  however,  as 
ferns  are  use  the  year  round.  An 
establishment  was  recently  erected  in 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  which  cost  $40  000 
and  contains  1.750  square  feet  of  floor 
space  to  he  given  over  entirely  to  the 
storage  of  ferns  which  have  been  har¬ 
vested  in  Northern  Massachusetts  and 
Southern  1  ermont.  This  building  will 
contain  42.000.000  ferns,  which  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  year’s  supply.  It  has  a  refriger¬ 
ating  system  by  which  the  temperature 
can  be  kept  at  30  degrees,  and  walls, 
floors  and  ceilings  are  completely  sealed 
with  cork  sheathing,  the  cork  alone  cost¬ 
ing  nearly  $0,000.  Any  farmer  who  has 
a  generous  supply  of  native  ferns  ran 
usually  turn  them  into  a  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  profit. 

Maine  Potatoes.— According  to  what 
I  learn  from  men  in  the  trade  who  have 
been  traveling  through  Maine,  the  crop 
of  potatoes  in  that  State  is  quite  as  large 
as  the  papers  have  led  the  public  to  be¬ 
lieve.  The  average  yield  is  said  to  have 
run  well  towards  150  barrels  an  acre. 
One  farmer  produced  over  4,700  barrels! 
Prices  have  gone  down  pretty  low  of 
late:  the  growers  have  been  receiving  $2, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  them  made 
contracts  earlier  in  the  season  at  the  rate 
of  $3.50,  and  they  naturally  are  well 
pleased.  Storage  houses  and  warehouses 
are  packed  with  potatoes,  but  it  seems  to 
he  the  general  opinion  that  prices  will  go 
up  after  the  immediate  surplus  has  been 
consumed.  and  many  growers  are 
prompted  to  store  large  quantities.  The 
result  of  the  good  crop  is  being  seen 
throughout  the  State  in  the  freer  circu¬ 
lation  of  money  and  in  the  paying  up  of 
old  accounts.  e.  i.  Farrington. 
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cutting  a  notch  in  a  piece  of  cardboard 
and  slipping  the  notch  around  the  stem 
of  the  plant.  The  pot  can  then  be  in¬ 
verted.  the  hands  being  held  over  the 
cardboard,  without  the  earth  coming  out. 
It  is  a  common  mistake  to  pot  plants  too 
shallow,  so  that  the  earth  must  be 
mounded  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  pot  in 
order  to  cover  the  roots.  Then  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  applying  water  with¬ 
out  having  it  immediately  run  off.  When 
a  plant  is  properly  potted  the  surface  of 
the  soil  will  be  half  an  inch  below  the 
top  of  the  pot.  Of  course  the  opposite 
mistake  should  not  be  made  of  potting  lie 
plant  too  deeply.  And  at  all  times  he 
earth  should  be  pressed  down  with  he 
fingers  or  with  a  stick,  so  that  it  will 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden  -of  cultivated  plants,  notably  corn,  pota- 

I  have  made  a  new  use  for  dead  Canna  toes,  eggplants.  Dahlias,  Chrysanthe- 
tops.  A  stout  oleander  bush  stands  out-  mums,  hollyhocks,  peonies  and  others.  It 
side  my  office  windows.  I  gathered  the  also  lives  on  several  wild  plants,  especial- 
branches  in  and  tied  them  closely  to-  ly  ragweed,  burdock,  pigweed  and  cockle- 
gether.  Then  the  Canna  tops  were  placed  burr,  and  probably  it  came  over  to  culti- 
thickl.v  around  and  tied  in.  The  leaves  vated  plants  from  these  wild  plants, 
from  the  shade  trees  were  piled  around  The  full  grown  caterpillar  is  nearly  iy> 
the  base  and  covered  with  more  Canna  iQ-  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  small  lead 
tops  and  earth  to  keep  them  in  place,  pencil.  It  bores  a  tunnel  lengthwise  of 
The  oleander  does  not  mind  a  freeze  down  *be  stem  (see  accompanying  picture),  and 
to  20.  but  will  be  hurt  at  IS  above  zero,  somewhere  along  the  stalk  of  the  infested 
and  killed  to  the  ground  if  much  lower,  plant  one  will  find  a  circular  opening 
but  well  bundled  with  a  corn  stover  through  which  the  borer  entered  the  stem, 
shock  they  will  stand  our  Winters.  Hav-  Occasionally  this  hole  will  be  plugged  up 
ing  no  stover.  I  have  used  the  next  best  v’ith  the  brown  waste  matter  that  the 
material.  borer  has  tried  to  push  to  the  outside. 

Right  alongside  the  oleander  is  a  pleas-  ^ben  the  borer  becomes  grown  in  August 
ing  bush  in  the  general  desolation,  its  or  early  September,  it  changes  to  the 
broad,  glossy  green  leaves  showing  Quiet  pupa,  either  within  its  burrow  in 
brightly  against  the  dead  maple  leaves  the  stem,  or  sometimes  in  the  ground,  and 
littering  the  ground.  This  is  Ligustrum  'n  about  three  weeks  the  pupa  trans- 
lueidum,  the  perfectly  evergreen  privet,  forms  to  a  handsome  moth  with  grayish 
It  is  reported  by  the  Meehans  as  doubt-  brown  front  wings,  each  marked  with  a 


fully  hardy  at  Philadelphia,  but  it  does  w“it 
not  lose  a  leaf  here.  For  any  section  tbe 
where  it  will  stand  the  Winter  it  will  eSSs 
make  a  far  better  hedge  plant  than  the 
California,  for  it  is  a  very  dwarf  variety. 

The  plant  I  see  from  my  window  is  not 
over  2  ft.  high.  It  never  grows  over  5 
ft.  high.  Thus  it  will  need  far  less  prun¬ 
ing  to  keep  it  in  reasonable  size  than  the 
California.  This  and  the  Japonica 
species  are  very  much  alike,  and  both  are 
growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  are  there  perfectly  evergreen. 

The  hardy  Amoor  River  species  is  ever¬ 
green  here,  except  in  Winter  like  that  of 
1917-18.  when  our  water  pipes  were 
found  too  shallow  in  the  streets  and 
froze  the  Amoor  River,  makes  a  neater 
hedge  than  the  California  and  is  fully  as 
hardy.  November  has  been  giving  us  a 
great  deal  of  unseasonable  weather.  For 
the  greater  part  of  one  week  we  had  a 
noonday  heat  above  SO.  and  the  morning 
of  the  28th  the  thermometer  was  well 
above  60  at  sunrise.  But  the  northeast 
storm  drove  it  down  to  42  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  29th.  and  promises  to  keep  it 
going  down.  The  mercury  touched  32 
three  times  in  November. 

What  the  Winter  is  to  be  of  course  no 
one  can  tell,  but  we  would  rather  have 
it  colder  than  the  last  one  and  keep  the 
fruit  trees  back.  I  knew,  many  years 
ago.  an  old  Scotch  gardener,  who  was 
born  at  Abbotsford,  being  the  son  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  gardener,  who  said  that  be 
had  often  observed  the  direction  of  the 
wind  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  that 
whatever  direction  it  blew  on  that  day 
would  be  the  prevailing  direction  for  the 
Winter.  The  coincidence  does  sometimes 
happen,  but  of  course  it  cannot  be  a 
rule.  Of  course  if  the  prevailing  wind  in 
the  Winter  it  northwest,  we  will  have  a 
cold  Winter.  Those  curious  about  such 
things  can  watch  the  weathervane  on  the 
21st. 

We  shall  put  the  glass  over  the  lettuce 
frames  today  for  the  first  time,  for  the 
wind  has  a  chill  in  it  that  bodes  no  good 
to  vegetation. 

The  commercial  culture  of  daffodil 
bulbs  has  grown  to  a  considerable  interest 
in  Virginia,  and  now  it  is  reported  that 
they  are  being  largely  planted  in  South 
Jersey.  Further  South  the  more  tender 
Polyanthus  varieties  can  be  grown.  I 
have  seen  far  better  Paper  White  bulbs 
grown  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  than 
the  ones  imported  this  season,  which  are 
uncommonly  poor.  Candidum  lilies  can 
also  be  as  well  grown  here  as  in  France, 
and  in  our  wide  area  sections  will  be 
found  where  all  the  bulbs  so  largely  im¬ 
ported  can  be  grown.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Dahlias  Injured  by  Borers 

I  am  enclosing  some  Dahlia  stalks,  two 
of  which  have  been  bored  by  some  insect, 
and  two  normal.  When  a  plant  appears 
to  be  affected,  by  close  inspection  I  can 
frequently  discover  the  place  of  entrance. 
It  is  usually  a  foot  or  two  from  the 
ground.  By  splitting  the  plant  the  worm 
may  be  secured.  We  see  no  castings,  as 
with  squash  borers.  What  is  the  insect? 

Waynesville.  N.  C.  s.  c.  s. 

Undoubtedly  the  stalks  of  the  Dahlias 
Were  injured  by  the  common  stalk  borer 
(Papaipema  nitela).  This  is  a  cater¬ 
pillar  that  bores  in  the  stems  of  all  sorts 


ish  cross-line  on  the  outer  third  of 
wing.  The  moth  lays  its  globular 
in  late  Fall  on  the  stalks  of  such 


plants  as  ragweed,  dock  and  pigweed, 
where  they  remain  all  Winter,  and  hatch 
during  the  following  May  or  early  June. 
The  caterpillars  often  kill  these  wild 
plants,  and  then  leave  the  dead  stems  and 
migrate  to  other  plants  that  happen  to  be 
near  by.  In  fact,  the  young  caterpillars 
often  begin  their  lives  in  the  stems  of 
rank  weeds  about  the  edges  of  gardens, 
and  when  these  become  dry  or  dead  they 
migrate  to  the  cultivated  plants  growing 
in  the  vicinity. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  most  efficient 
method  of  control  is  the  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  weeds  that  harbor  this  in¬ 
sect.  The  wild  plants  upon  which  this 
stalk  borer  lives  must  not  only  be  kept 
down  during  the  Summer,  but  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  early 
Fall  and  become  large  enough  for  the 
moths  to  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  stems, 
and  thus  give  the  eggs  a  fine  chance  to 
pass  the  Winter  and  hatch  in  the  Spring. 

Sometimes  the  stem  of  an  infested  plant 
may  be  split  lengthwise  and  the  borer 
killed  in  its  burrow.  The  slit,  of  course, 
should  be  made  carefully,  and  not  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  stem 
ought  then  to  be  wrapped  loosely  with  a 
wide  strip  of  thin  cloth,  taking  care  not 
to  girdle  the  stem.  The  borers  are  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  the  stems  above  the  circular 
hole  through  which  the  insect  entered.  One 
writer  says  that  if  the  plant  is  too  valu¬ 
able  to  risk  slitting  the  stem,  a  small 
amount  of  carbon  bisulphide  may  be  in¬ 
jected  through  the  circular  entrance  hole 
with  an  ordinary  machine  oil  can.  The 
opening  in  the  stalk  should  then  be  sealed 
with  a  bit  of  soft  clay  for  a  few  hours.  I 
have  never  tried  this  method,  and  am  a 
little  fearful  of  injury  to  the  plant.  It 
would  be  well  to  try  its  effect  on  a  singF 
plant,  and  not  to  use  over  one-half  a  tea- 
spoonful.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Tom  :  “How  do  i/ou  know  that  Per¬ 
kins  doesn’t  know  anything  about 
sports?’’  Jack :  “Because  he  said  that 
he  knew  Babe  Ruth  when  she  was  a 
chorus  girl.” — New  York  Globe. 


What’s  behind  the 
fertilizers  you  buy? 

The  rule  for  getting  the  most  for  your  fer¬ 
tilizer  money  is  simple  and  sensible:  Buy  the 
goods  backed  by  the  widest  experience,  the 
greatest  manufacturing  facilities,  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  the  world’s  markets  can  offer. 

A  A  C  Quality  Fertilizers  measure  up  to  this 
rule  in  every  respect.  Behind  them  are  the  dis¬ 
coveries,  not  of  one  man,  but  of  a  whole  group 
of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  history  of  the 
fertilizer  industry. 

Bradley,  Bowker,  Stockbridge,  Liebig,  Coe, 
Wheeler,  Lister,  Crocker,  Detrick,  Zell,  Hess 
— think  what  these  pioneers  have  -contributed 
to  the  world’s  knowledge  of  plant  foods,  soil 
fertility,  crop  requirements! 

All  are  names  that  have  helped  to  build  A  A  C. 
All  the  vast  experience  they  represent  is  at  the 
command  of  those  who  today  make  fertilizers 
bearing  the  A  A  C  brand — or  the  brand  of  any 
of  the  subsidiaries  in  this  great  organization. 

Why  take  chances  when  with  A  A  C 
Fertilizers  you  know  you  are  right? 

An  important  part  of  this  organization  is  its  Agricultural  Servlc* 
Bureau,  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  R.  I. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This  Bureau  carries  on  practical 
experimental  work  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  to  determine  just 
what  fertilizers  are  best  adapted  to  each  crop  and  locality.  WRITE 
to  this  Bureau,  in  care  of  the  office  nearest  you,  for  suggestion* 
on  your  particular  crop  px-oblems.  No  charge  or  obligation. 

WRITE  for  free  booklet  “How  to  Get  the  Moat  Out  of  FertiKzera.,, 
WRITE  for  the  A  A  C  agency  if  we  have  no  dealer  near  you, 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Address  nearest  office 

Atlanta  Baltimore  Boston  1  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Detroit  Henderson,  N.  C.  Jacksonville  Los  Angelas 
Montgomery  New  York  Norfolk  Raleigh  St.  Louis  Savannah  Etc. 


AAC 

DOUBLE  A-  QUALITY 

FERTILIZERS 


'true'FjRIEM'SPXAYFJZS 

GASPORT.  N.Y 

Catalog  Tree 


Needham  Crown  ‘"‘Ss'""’ 
Grain  Drills  SSSSASSt:£i: 


Every  bin  running  over — the  Solvay-limed  farm 
is  known  by  its  bumper  crops.  Pure,  soluble 
Solvay  lime  is  ground  fine  and  feeds  easily 
through  drill  or  sower;  sweetens  the  soil  to 
rich  fertility.  Guaranteed  high  test  95%  car¬ 
bonates,  furnace  dried,  non-caustic— safest, 
cheapest. 

Ask  for  Solvay  Booklet  about  lime  and  how  to 
use  it.  Sent  FREE. 

THE  SOLVAY 
PROCESS  CO. 

SOI  Milton  Avenue 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


_  'EilverizS. 

LIMESTONE! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Sheep  Lined  Coats 


ONLY  *  1 2 — 


unusual 
VALUE 

The  all-service  garment  for  fall  and  winter 
direct  f-om  maker  at  a  big  saving.  Full  thirty-six 
inches  length.  Finest  selected  quality  bark-tanned 
sheepskin  bodv  lining.  Outside  flne  tough- 
wearing  drab  buckskin.  Heavy  Beaverized  collar: 
blanket  sleeve  linings;  warm  wool-knitted  wristlets. 
Four  roomy  reinforced  pockets, 
boys  Sizes  59. 7s 

Sheep  Lined  Vest 

Best  sheepskin  lin¬ 
ing;  heavy  cordu¬ 
roy  outside.  - 

Fine  finish;  *Jk‘&7 

snap  hook  /I - 

fasteners.  — 

only 

By  Parcel  Post 
PREPAID 

Your  money  cheer¬ 
fully  refunded  if 
you  are  in  the  least 
disappointed.  He 
sure  to  give  cheat 
measure  over  coat. 

Dublwear  Factorv 

BOX  169R 
Burlington,  Vt. 


woman's 


Rare^lue 

$079 


(omfort  Shoqi 


Extra  quality  glove 
kid  uppers,  flexible 
long-wearing  soles. 
All  leather  black 
shoe,  medium 
broad  toe. 

Sizes:  3%  to  8. 
Wide 
■widths. 


Order 
No.  C-20. 


!  RUBBER 

i  HEEl 

I  Money  Back  If 
|  Not  Delighted 
Send  No  Money.  Simply  rush  size  and 
width  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  notv 
wear.  Pay  postman  on  delivery,  or  send 
|  $2.79,  plus  12c  for  postage,*  with  order. 

|  STEELE'S  1180  Broadway,  New  York 


III?. 


MAKE  MONEY  SAWING 
WOOD  THIS  WINTER 


In  spare  time.  Cut^Ocoidi 
»  day.  For  own  use  or  to 
tell.  Any  size  logs.  Cheaper 
and  better  than  them  all. 


*Lumbcr-Jack’ 


DOMEX  Log  Saw 


Comes  complete;  ready  to  bolt  your  own 
email  engine  on.  Orwe  can  supply  engine 
at  very  low  prices.  Only  outfit  wi  th  ad¬ 
justable  stroke,  18  in.  to  24  in.  Other  im¬ 
provements.  Booklet  FREE.  Write  today. 

DOMEX  Co  DEPT  B3  BUFFALO 


Guaranteed  Power  Engines 


If  you  need  a  powerful-- 
long-lived  —  guaranteed-- 


long-lived  --  cruarai.. _ 

trouble-proof— 6  to  8  h.  p. 
•  li  Associated  Engine, 

99  priced  right,  WRITS 

or  Wirk  today. 

Associated  Manufacturers  Company 

125  So.  Franklin  St®,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Salesmen,  Agents,  Dealers 

with  faith  in  their  own  ability 
to  sell  HIGH  CLASS  SILOS 
at  a  LOW  PRICE 

QUALITY  MANUFACTURING  CO.  -  Hagerstown,  Md. 


1  ^  r*  PLOWS  Plows  #18.70  up. 
iCb  Tnm  G  JVM.  II.  PRAY,  MFC. 

"  *  v*  w  L,  a  l.aGrangcville,  New  York 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 


RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


White  Grubs  and  Strawberries 

I  have  a  piece  of  Rrournl  which  I  intend 
to  plant  strawberries  on  next  Spring. 
There  are  white  and  some  black  grubs 
in  the  soil.  Would  you  advise  to  put 
land  salt  on  it  this  Fall?  Would  it  be  all 
right,  to  plant  to  strawberries  next 
Spring?  e.  B.  w. 

Germantown,  N.  Y. 

From  our  own  experience  this  year  we 
would  not  advise  putting  strawberries  on 
soil  where  we  knew  white  grubs  abound. 
We  did  that  this  Spring,  and  spent  a  good 
share  of  the  Summer  trying  to  kill  the 
grubs.  We  lost  many  plants.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  destroy  the  grubs  on  a  small 
Patch  by  digging  them  out.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  other  satisfactory  way.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  new  chemical  used  for  killing 
peach  borers  might  be  used  on  small 
patches.  In  large  culture  we  have  never 
been  able  to  handle  the  grubs  successfully 
when  the  soil  was  well  filled.  The  insect 
lives  underground  and  cannot  be  reached 
by  ordinary  means.  It  lives  at  least  three 
years  in  the  soil.  The  use  of  salt  and 
other  chemicals  would  not  pay.  If  you 
used  enough  of  the  salt  to  destroy  the 
grubs,  the  soil  would  be  spoiled  for  at 
least  two  years’  cropping.  You  will, 
therefore,  take  a  great  chance  if  you  plant 
berries  where  you  know  the  grubs  are 
thick. 


that  domestic  animals  and  people  who  can 
vomit  are  supposed  to  vomit  and  not  be 
killed  by  it.  whereas  mice,  rats  and 
ground  squirrels  succumb  promptly.  It  is 
the  standard  poison  in  United  State  gov¬ 
ernment.  rat-killing  crusades,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  literature  on  it  is  available  for 
the  asking.  thomas  j.  tudor,  m.d. 

Virginia. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Lime  on  Hen  Manure 

On  a  suburban  plot  about  75x200  ft. 
I  have,  in  my  backyard,  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  and  a  chicken  run.  On  the  droppings 
board  in  my  henhouse  I  have  of  late  been 
using  air-slaked  lime,  which  so  far  as  the 
situation  of  the  henhouse  is  concerned 
seems  to  work  very  well.  The  scrapings 
of  the  droppings  board,  i.  c.,  the  mixture 
of  hen  manure  and  air-slaked  lime,  I 
place  in  barrels,  keep  it  dry  and  use  it 
as  fertilizer  in  my  garden.  Ts  there  any¬ 
thing  which  would  be  better?  How  would 
gypsum  work?  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  air-slaked  lime  lessened  the  fertil¬ 
izing  properties  of  the  hen  manure. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  m. 

You  are  making  the  common  mistake  of 
using  the  air-slaked  lime  on  the  chicken 
manure.  This  will  keep  the  house  sweet 
and  clean,  but  it  is  the  worst  thing  you 
can  do  for  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
manure.  This  air-slaked  lime  is  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate.  Its  chemical  action 
with  the  manure  is  to  set  free  the  am¬ 
monia  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  This  escapes 
into  the  air  and  is  lost,  and  it  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  manure.  You  would 
do  better  to  use  gypsum  or  land  plaster  in 
place  of  the  air-slaked  lime.  This  gyp¬ 
sum  is  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate.  Its 
action  upon  the  manure  is  to  retain  the 
ammonia  in  the  form  of  a  solid  and  not 
send  it  away  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  The 
gypsum  will  also  keep  the  house  sweet 
and  clean,  and  is  far  more  desirable  than 
the  air-slaked  lime  if  you  value  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  properties  of  the  manure. 


Government  Report  on  Retail  Prices 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  reports  that  from  October  15 
to  November  35,  1921,  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  retail  price  of  food  in  six 
of  the  13  principal  cities  surveyed,  and 
an  increase  in  five.  In  no  case,  however, 
did  the  variation  exceed  3  per  cent. 

For  the  year  from  November  15,  1920, 
to  November  35.  1921.  the  decrease  was 
general.  It  varied  from  24  per  cent  in 
Southern  cities  to  19  per  cent  in  New 
York,  and  21  per  cent  in  Philadelphia, 
Rochester  and  Washington.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  cost  in  the  year 
1913.  the  retail  cost  of  food  on  November 
15,  1921,  showed  an  increase  of  59  per 
cent  in  New  York  and  Washington,  57 
per  cent  in  Manchester,  54  per  cent  in 
Baltimore,  52  per  cent  in  Philadelphia, 
40  per  cent  in  Atlanta,  42  per  cent  in 
Little  Rock,  41  per  cent  in  Denver  and 
40  per  cent  in  Louisville. 


Poison  for  Mice 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Regarding  article  by  S.  P.  Hollister  on 
protecting  fruit  trees  from  mice,  page 
3399.  I  used  strychnia  substantially  as  he 
directs,  and  it  is  effective,  but  lately  have 
directed  farmers  roundabout  to  nse  barium 
carbonate,  which  is  cheaper  and  practically 
tasteless,  whereas  strychnia  is  very  bit¬ 
ter.  and  it  is  possible  that  some  refrain 
from  taking  it.  Any  bait  that  will  tempt 
the  mice,  and  the  white  powder  is  worked 
together,  and  it  looks  like  meal,  and  the 
great  advantage  of  barium  carbonate  is 


DOMESTIC.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
A.  Roskuski  and  their  daughter,  five,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  K.  Laver  and  their 
daughter,  four,  were  drowned  December  4 
when  the  sedan  in  which  they  were  riding 
slipped  off  the  River  Road  ‘into  8  ft.  of 
water  in  the  Miami  Erie  Canal  at  Water- 
ville,  O.  The  accident  was  discovered  by 
Will  Isham,  a  farmer,  who  secured  help 
and  hauled  the  car  from  the  water.  The 
bodies  were  inside.  Apparently  it  had 
been  impossible  to  open  either  door  of  the 
closed  car. 

The  first  four  men  ever  sent  to  prison 
for  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
act  surrendered  December  5  to  United 
States  Marshall  Ilecht  for  incarceration 
in  the  Essex  County,  N.  .T.,  jail.  The 
four,  Frank  II.  Nobbe.  Arthur  Shilstone, 
Albert  Schaile  and  Herman  Petri,  were 
sentenced  by  Federal  Judge  Van  ‘Fleet, 
after  they  had  entered  pleas  of  guilty  to 
conspiracy  to  prevent  competition  in’  the 
tile,  grate  and  mantel  branch  of  the  build¬ 
ing  industry.  Nobbe.  Shilstone  and  Schaile 
wore  sentenced  to  four  months  each  and 
fined  $4,000.  while  Petri  was  given  three 
months  and  fined  $3,500.  Counsel  ap¬ 
peared  before  Judge  Van  Fleet  December 
5  and  urged  that  he  extend  until  after 
Christmas  the  stays  of  execution  he  had 
granted  when  he  sentenced  them.  The 
Judge  refused.  The  four  men  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tile.  Grate  and  Mantel  Manu¬ 
facturers’  and  Dealers’  Association,  70  of 
whose  members — individuals  and  corpor¬ 
ations — were  named  in  the  indictment. 
All  pleaded  guilty.  The  others  were  let 
off  with  fines  aggregating  about  $125,000. 

W  ASHINGTON.  —  The  Sixty-seventh 
Congress  opened  December  5.  "The  na¬ 
tional  budget  prepared  by  Gen.  Charles 
G.  Dawes,  Director  of  the  Budget,  calls 
for  appropriations  aggregating  $3,505.- 
754,727.  a  reduction  of  $462,167,639.  as 
compared  with  the  estimated  expenditure 
for  1922,  and  $2,032,285,962  less  than 
the  sum  expended  by  the  government  in 
1921.  In  Ids  letter  submitting  the  budget, 
the  President  recommended  legislation  in 
connection  with  the  1925  naval  appro¬ 
priation  hill  with  a  view  to  “the  even¬ 
tual  automatic  release  of  $100,900,000 
now  held  in  the  navy  supply  account  ” 
The  budget  shows  that  $185,000,000  has 
been  asked  by  the  Navy  Department  for 
increases  in  tonnage,  which  will  be  wiped 
off  the  slate  in  the  event  the  arms  con¬ 
ference  adopts  the  Hughes  program  for 
the  scrapping  of  capital  ships.  The  Pres¬ 
ident.  in  his  message  gave  most  of  his  at¬ 
tention  to  domestic  questions,  going 
through  a  long  scries  of  subjects  which 
he  wished  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.  The  session  just  ended  was 
an  extra  session,  called  for  three  distinct 
purposes,  revision  of  the  taxes,  revision 
of  the  tariff  and  the  passage  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  declaring  peace  with  the  Central 
Powers.  ’This  message,  therefore,  is  Pres¬ 
ident  Harding’s  first  formal  detailed  mes¬ 
sage.  The  big  surprise  in  his  message 
was  with  regard  to  labor.  Without  going 
into  details,  he  outlined  a  p'an  for  the 
regulation  of  labor  which  he  compared 
to  that  now  exercised  by  the  government 
for  the  .  regulation  of  corporations,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  purpose — the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  general  public.  “Just  as  it 
is  not  desirable  that  a  corporation  shall 
be  allowed  to  impose  undue  exactions 
upon  the  public,”  he  declared,  “so  it  is 
not  desirable  that  a  labor  organization 
shall  be  permitted  to  exact  unfair  terms 
of  employment  or  subject  the  public  to 
actual  distresses  in  order  to  enforce  its 
terms.”  National  legislation  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  authorize  co-operative  market¬ 
ing  by  farmers. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Nineteen 
lives  lost  and  52  persons  wounded  repre¬ 
sented  the  toll  of  the  3921  hunting  season 
in  New  York  State.  Reports  received  by 
the  State  Conservation  Commission  show 
that  32  hunters  were  killed  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  own  rifles  and  seven  by 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  others.  Game 
was  unusually  plentiful  this  year  and  an 
exceptionally  large  number  of  hunters 
were  afield.  The  larger  part  of  the  71  ac¬ 
cidents  occurred  in  the  pursuit  of  birds, 
rabbits,  squirrels  and  other  small  game. 
Seventeen  hunters  were  shot  as  the  result 
of  being  mistaken  for  game,  five  were 
wounded  when  they  walked  ’  between  a 
hunter  and  the  game,  45  casualties  result¬ 
ed  from  the  accidental  discharge  of  fire¬ 
arms,  and  two  accidents  were  attributed 
to  spent  balls,  the  injured  men  hearing 
no  report  of  a  gun  at  the  time  they  were 
hit.  In  a  total  of  31  eases  reported, 
seven  fatal  accidents  resulted  from  pull¬ 
ing  loaded  guns  by  the  muzzle  over  walls, 
through  brush  or  across  the  seats  of  boats. 
The  dropping  of  guns  caused  16  accidents, 
of  which  six  were  fatal. 

Large  quantities  of  corn  will  be  burned 
in  the  West  for  fuel  this  Winter  unless 
there  is  a  material  advance  in  the  price  of 
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the  grain.  While  no  accurate  statistics 
have  been  compiled  as  to  the  amount  of 
corn  burned,  Chicago  grain  men  say  that 
even  under  normal  conditions  there  is 
more  or  less  of  this  done,  and  estimate 
that  already  1.000.000  bu.  have  been  used 
ns  a  substitute  for  coal.  Should  the  Win¬ 
ter  prove  severe  in  the  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  especially  in  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  South  and  North  Dakota, 
it  is  estimated  conservatively  that  possi¬ 
bly  25.000.000  bu.  or  more  will  be 
burned.  So  far  the  burning  of  corn  has 
been  done  almost  entirely  in  sections 
where  the  grain  is  selling  at  a  low  price, 
around  20  to  "250  a  bushel  net  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  while  coal  is  anywhere  from  $9  to 
$12  a  ton  for  bituminous.  Anthracite  is 
almost  beyond- the  reach  of  many  of  the 
Western  farmers,  selling  at  more  than 
•8 —  a  ton  in  parts  of  Nebraska,  when  it 
can  be  obtained.  The  O’Neill  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Company  of  O’Neill, 
»  eb.,  started  to  use  corn  for  fuel  at  the 
end.  of  November,  and  another  public 
utility  concern  in  that  State  is  doing 
likewise,  while  Pocahontas  County,  Iowa, 
has  officially  ordered  the  use  of ‘corn  in 
place  of  coal  in  all  county  buildings. 

A  bee  has  a  right  to  roam  at  will.  Judge 
Nelson  E.  .Johnson  ruled  December  2  in 
the  Circuit  Court  at  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Judge  Johnson  was  hearing  an  appeal  in 
the  ease  of  Lee  Cooley,  fined  $50  in  the 
police  court  because  lie  “harbored  vicious 
bees.  ’  The  complaining  witness  assorted 
that  one  of  Cooley’s  bees  had  stung  a 
child  five  times.  Judge  Johnson,  after 
hearing  bee  experts,  said  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  bee  could  sting  only  onee. 
lie  held  that  a  city  ordinance  restricting 
the  wanderings  of  bees  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  ordered  Cooley’s  fine  remitted. 

The  greatest  need  in  education  in  the 
l  nited  'State  today  is  “a  square  deal  for 
the  country  child.”  John  .T.  Tigert  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  declared  Deoem- 
ber  5  in  a  statement  issued  in  connection 
xxr  i  m  “American  Education 

Heck.  Mhile  no  child  is  denied  an  edu¬ 
cation  in  America,  he  said,  “the  opportu¬ 
nity  is  by  no  means  equal.”  Asserting 
that  two-thirds  of  the  nation’s  300.000 
schools  are  one-room  buildings  Mr.  Tigert 
said  the  average  expenditure  each  year  for 
the  city  child  was  $40.59.  against  $°3  91 
for  his  rural  brother.  Urban  schools,  ho 
added,  were  open  182  days  a  rear,  on  an 
average,  against  142  days  for  those  in  the 
country,  and  the  average  city  teacher  re¬ 
ceived  a  salary  of  $854.  against  $479  for 
the  rural  teacher  Educational  advan¬ 
tages  are  the  chief  reasons  for  the  drift 
from  Larm  to  city,  he  continued,  adding 
that  “the  same  financial  support,  consoli- 

,  (V.£ohoo,s  and  g°0fl  roads”  would  solve 
the  difficulty. 

The  meetings  of  the  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  January  11-13.  will  he 
m  the  Assembly  Hall  at  Exposition  Park. 
Rochester,  while  buildings  Nos.  4  and  5 
will  he  devoted  entirely  to  exhibits.  \I1 
exhibit  space  will  be  on  the  ground  floor 
of  these  two  well-lighted  connecting  build- 
ings  Nursery  stock,  insecticides  and 
small  exhibits  will  he  in  booths  along  the 
walls,  while  tractors,  trucks,  sprayers, 
machinery  and  other  large  exhibits  ’  will’ 
be  in  the  center  spaces.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  an  exceptionally  good 
display  of  tractors  and  commercial  auto¬ 
mobiles^  These  lines  will  not  be  shown 
at  the  Rochester  automobile  show  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Mary- 
la nd  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  in 
Baltimore.  January  10.  11  and  12.  and 
preparations  are  now  being  made  for 
what  is  expected  to  he  the  biggest  fn>-m 
conference  ever  held  in  the  State.  It  w;il 
he  the  first  meeting  of  the  sociotv  to  he 
held  in  Baltimore  since  1918.  Two 
United  States  Senators,  Senator  Irvine  L. 
Lenroot  of  Wisconsin  and  Senator  T.  IT. 
Caraway  of  Arkansas,  will  appear  on  the 
piogram,  the  former  to  speak  on  some 
Phase  of  the  agricultural  problem,  and 
the  latter  to  discuss  the  Capper-Volstead 
hill.  A.  S.  Goldsborough  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation.  and  Gray  Silver.  Mbishington 
representative  of  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  1  ederation.  have  also  been  secured 
for  addresses  during  the  conference.  In¬ 
teresting  programs  have  been  arranged  by 
the  following  State  organizations,  which 
will  meet  in  Baltimore  in  connection  with 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society:  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association.  Tobacco  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Crop  Improvement  Association. 
Sheep  Growers’. Association,  State  Dairy¬ 
men  s.  Association  and  the  Beekeepers’ 
Association. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

January  4-7 — Ridgewood.  N.  ,T..  poul¬ 
try.  Show.  North  Jersey  Poultry  Breed¬ 
ers’  Club.  S.  .T.  ITammerstein,  secretary 
Hillsdale.  N.  .T. 

January.  10 — New  York  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Association,  second  annual  meeting. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

.  January  10-12— Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  and  allied  societies,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

January  10-12 — Virginia  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting.  Murphy 
Hotel.  Richmond,  Va. 

January  10-13 — Vermont  State  Poultry 
Association,  twenfy-fifth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion,  City  Hall.  'St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary. 

January  11-13- — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

January  30-February  3  —  Farmers’ 
Week.  Ohio  State  College.  Columbus.  O. 

_  February  22-24 — Eastern  meeting,  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Societv.  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


A  Mulch  for  Strawberries 

What  is  the  proper  time  for  mulching 
strawberries,  and  would  chicken  manure 
anolied  dry  be  beneficial?  Also,  when 
in  doubt  about  anything  pertaining  to  ag- 
riculture  may  I  write  you  and  find  out? 
Can  I  improve  a  small  pasture  by  plant¬ 
ing  kudzu  roots  or  seed,  whichever  best, 
if  it  will  grow  iu  this  climate?  c.  H.  M. 

('on  necticut. 

We  plan  to  put  on  the  mulch  as  soon 
as  the  ground  freezes  hard.  The  object 
of  this  cover  is  not  to  prevent  freezing, 
but  to  held  the  frost  in  the  ground. 
Strawberry  plants  are  not  injured  by 
freezing.  The  damage  is  done  by  quick 
changes  in  the  weather,  which  cause  the 
upper  soil  first  to  freeze  and  then  thaw. 
The  freezing  lifts  the  plant  a  little  and 
then  leaves  the  roots  each  exposed.  If 
this  be  kept  up  the  plant  will  finally  be 
lifted  too  far  out.  so  that  the  roots  are 
killed.  Chicken  manure  is  not  a  good 
mulch  unless  it  is  well  filled  with  straw  or 
litter.  The  plant  must  have  air  during 
the  Winter  or  it  will  die.  Chicken  ma¬ 
nure,  sawdust,  forest  leaves  and  similar 
substances  will  pack  down  over  the  plant 
and  smother  it.  The  best  mulch  is  coarse 
and  open,  like  cornstalks,  straw  or  coarse 
manure.  Chicken  manure  is  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer.  but  its  value  is  increased  by  using 
acid  phosphate  with  it.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  suggest  a  trial  of  kudzu.  Plant  the 
roots  and  watch  it.  We  have  not  gone 
far  enough  with  if  yet  to  be  sure. 

Dewberries  from  Root  Cuttings 

The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  relative  to  dew¬ 
berries,  that  root  cuttings  make  better 
plants  than  tips.  I  have  been  growing  a 
great  many  dewberry  plants,  yet  have 
always  grown  by  the  tip  method.  I  am 
much  interested  in  what  you  say  about 
growing  them  from  root  cuttings,  and 
wish  information  as  to  just  how  you  pro¬ 
ceed  to  grow  them  in  this  way.  v.  R.  A. 

Seaford,  Del. 

It  is  just  as  simple  to  make  root  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  dewberry  as  of  the  other 
blackberries  and  raspberries  of  the  i'ed 
type.  Make  cuttings  of  the  leading  roots 
about  2  to  3  iu.  long  at  this  season.  Boi’e 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  a  box  large  enough 
to  hold  the  cuttings,  with  earth  to  cover 
them.  Place  some  sphagnum  over  the 
holes  and  then  a  layer  of  soil  and  a  layer 
of  root  cuttings,  alternately,  to  fill  the 
box.  Bury  the  box  on  a  high  sandy  knoll 
till  March.  Then  about  the  middle  of 
March,  if  the  soil  is  in  good  working 
order,  plant  the  root  cuttings  in  shallow 
furrows  wide  enough  apart  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  and  about  0  in.  in  the  rows.  Cover 
and  roll  the  soil  close  to  them.  They 
will  make  nice  plants  by  the  Fall. 

w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Lime  on  Sandy  Soil 

I  have  heard  many  different  tales  about 
light  sandy  soil  never  needing  any  lime, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  so  leaehy  the 
rains  would  wash  it  below  cultivation  be¬ 
fore  it  could  have  any  effect  on  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Can  this  be  true?-  T.  h.  ii. 

New  York. 

We  have  seen  light  lands  covered  with 
sorrel,  and  as  sour  as  any  soil  could  be. 
Lime  will  help  such  soils  in  two  ways.  It 
will  correct  the  acidity,  and  also  help  the 
mechanical  condition.  It.  does  this  on 
much  the  same  principle  that  lime  makes 
mortar  when  mixed  with  sand.  The  lime 
binds  the  soil  together,  and  makes  it  more 
compact,  so  that  it  will  hold  water.  On 
a  clay  soil  the  lime  will  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect.  The  trouble  with  the 
heavy  clay  soil  is  that  the  soil  particles 
are  too  fine,  so  that  they  pack  closely 
together.  The  lime  acts  to  bring  these 
fine  particles  together,  so  that  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  more  porous  and  gives  better  drain¬ 
age. 

Farm  Bureau  Meeting 
Part  II. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  program 
of  the  convention  fell  down  on  the  adver¬ 
tised  headliners.  Bernard  Baruch.  Sen¬ 
ator  Capper  and  Senator  Kenyon  failed 
to  appear.  But  a  number  of  excellent 
speeches  were  had,  and  there  was  no  feel¬ 
ing  of  scantiness  concerning  the  program. 
Henrv  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
on  Wednesday  morning  gave  an  excellent 
address,  touching  rather  briefly  upon  some 
of  the  economic  problems  of  the  day.  and 
then  going  into  detail  as  to  certain  Mans 
he  has  under  way  to  make  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  more  useful  to  the 
average  farmer.  The  secretary  feels  that 
the  department  can  be  made  to  function 


very  effectively  iu  a  marketing  way  in 
co-operating  with  the  various  commodity 
marketing  organizations.  Me  feels  that 
the  department  is  particularly  well  fitted, 
with  some  additions  and  changes,  to 
handle  the  market  information  side  of  the 
service  problem. 

The  address  that  gave  the  visiting 
farmers  the  best  idea  of  the  economic 
problems  before  them  and  the  solutions 
proposed  was  that  of  Representative  Sid¬ 
ney  Anderson  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son.  as  chairman  of  the  joint  commission 
of  agricultural  inquiry  in  Congress,  has 
conducted  during  the  past  four  months 
a  most  searching  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  our  present  agricultural  troubles  and 
the  possible  remedies,  and  was  in  position 
to  talk  straight  to  the  point.  In  the 
course  of  these  investigations  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son’s  commission  has  appointed  more  than 
200  committees  and  3.000  voluntary  co- 
operators  to  help  secure  the  needed  data. 
The  commission  has  found  out  that  while 
in  1913  the  a  verage  farmer’s  income,  al¬ 
lowing  five  per  cent  on  the  investment, 
was  $444;  in  1919  it  was  $1,450;  in  1920 
it  was  back  to  $465.  When  expressed  iu 
terms  of  purchasing  power,  however,  the 
averages  stand  $444  in  1913,  $833  in 
1919.  and  only  $219  in  1920. 

ilr.  Anderson  showed  why  it  is  that 
few  farmers  living  at  any  distance  from 
market  can  afford  to  purchase  farming 
implements  and  supplies  this  year.  He 
took  the  case  of  a  farmer  living  at  Spring- 
field.  Ill.,  and  another  living  at  Oklahoma 
City,  who  desired  to  purchase  four  im¬ 
plements — a  wagon,  a  gang  plow,  a  corn 
binder,  and  a  grain  binder.  “At  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  these  would  have  cost  in  1913. 
$441  ;  in  1920  they  cost  $847.  and  iu  1921. 
$700.  At  Oklahoma  City  they  cost  $484, 
$934.  and  $752  in  the  respective  years. 

“Let  us  assume  that  in  order  to  buy 
these  implements  the  farmer  had  to  sell 
his  corn  or  wheat  in  Chicago  and  pay  the 
freight,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
freight  rate  went  up  about  70  per  cent. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn 
which  the  farmer  had  to  ship  to  Chicago 
in  order  to  buy  the.se  implements  in¬ 
creased  from  about  950  bushels  to  over 
2.000  bushels  at  Springfield,  and  over 
4,000  bushels  at  Oklahoma  City.  This 
was  the  result:  On  the  total  transaction 
at  Oklahoma  City  the  freight  involved 
was  in  1913  $130.  but  in  1921  it  was 
$1,110.  In  other  words,  the  total  freight 
bill  paid  on  the  transaction  in  corn  and 
implements  was  over  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  total  cost  of  the  implements.” 

Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  their  investi¬ 
gations  showed  that  in  general  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  is  divided  as  follows: 
About  37  cents  to  the  producer,  whether 
he  be  farmer  or  manufacturer;  about  14 
cents  in  profits,  and  about  49  cents  for 
distribution  costs.  The  recommendations 
which  Mr.  Anderson’s  commission  expects 
to  pass  on  to  Congress  will  include  prompt 
passage  of  a  bill  recognizing  the  right  of 
the  farmer  to  combine  with  other  farmers 
to  market  his  products;  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  meet  the  farmers’  credit 
needs ;  the  extension  of  the  statistical  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
provision  for  agricultural  attaches  in  for¬ 
eign  countries ;  standardization  of  con¬ 
tainers.  and  any  legislation  that  may  be 
needed  to  bring  agricultural  prices  into 
proper  adjustment  with  the  prices  of 
other  commodities. 

The  various  marketing  committees  told 
about,  their  marketing  plans.  The  fruit 
marketing  committee  of  21  held  its  first 
meeting  just  preceding  the  convention, 
and  elected  .Tames  Nichol  of  South  Ilaven, 
Mich.,  chairman.  In  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  eommitteee.  six  other  committees 
were  appointed  to  develop  special  features 
of  the  work. 

The  report  of  Secretary  C.  O.  Moser  of 
the  American  Cotton  Growers’  Exchange, 
was  particularly  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive.  This  organization  in  the  short 
space  of  18  months  has  signed  up  more 
than  100.000  members  in  Oklahoma,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  Texas,  on  a  five-year  iron¬ 
clad  contract  to  market  all  their  cotton 
through  a  pool.  This  year  they  are 
handling  $50,000,000  worth  of  cotton, 
and  are  showing  large  and  very  apparent 
advantages  for  their  members.  They  ex¬ 
pect  to  cover  the  South  in  another  year. 

Woman’s  part  in  the  Farm  Bureau  came 
in  for  extensive  discussion.  About  100 
women  were  present  at  the  meeting.  A 
difference  of  opinion  developed  between 
the  women  of  the  mid-Western  States  and 
those  of  New  York  and  some  of  the  other 
States  where  the  women  have  had  a  sep¬ 
arate  Home  Bureau  for  some  time.  The 
question  was  as  to  whether  the  single 
membership  should  include  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  women  be  given  merely  a  part 
in  the  regular  Farm  Bureau  .or  'whether 
two  separate  but  co-ordinating  bodies 
should  exist.  Extended  discussion  failed 
to  bring  a  definite  settlement  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  and  it  was  decided  to  put  a  secre¬ 
tary  in  charge  of  a  woman’s  department 
in  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  go  ahead  another  year  in  the  hopes 
that  any  differences  in  opinion  may  be 
composed  by  that  time. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
general  feeling  of  the  delegates  was  one 
of  optimism  and  good  cheer,  despite  the 
fact  that  financial  conditions  in  many 
States  are  undoubtedly  bad.  The  failure 
of  many  members  to  renew  is  also  causing 
a  great  deal  of  concern,  but  most  dele¬ 
gates  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  very 
largely  to  lack  of  ready  money. 


For  Farm  Homes 


Check  up  these  points  of  superiority  possessed  by 
the  Ruberoid  Strip-shingle,  then  make  up  your 
mind  regarding  the  shingle  to  be  used  on  your 
home. 

1.  Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  will  not  curlox  blow 
up.  Their  unusual  strength  and  rigidity 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  the  appearance 
of  your  roof  being  spoiled  in  this  manner. 

2.  The  especially  heavy  back  and  surface 
coatings,  of  true  Ruberoid  quality,  not  only 
give  this  shingle  longer  life  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  but  also  improve  the  looks  of  a  roof 
due  to  the  extra  thickness  of  the  shingle 
which  results. 


3.  Due  to  its  patented  form,  the  Ruberoid 
Strip-shingle  offers  you  a  wide  and  pleas¬ 
ing  variation  in  design.  Attractive  varia¬ 
tions  in  line  and  color  are  readily  obtained 
from  this  one  type  of  shingle.  A  booklet 
showing  these  designs  will  be  sent  on 
request. 


Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  are,  of  course,  highly  deco¬ 
rative.  The  surfacing  of  crushed  slate  in  a  deep, 
rich  red,  or  a  cool,  attractive  green  helps  impart 
an  air  of  distinction  to  any  home. 

Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  reduce  the  cost  of  shin¬ 
gling  because  their  application  is  so  simple.  They 
are  self-spacing.  No  chalk  lines  are  necessary. 
Only  five  nails  for  each  strip. 

Ask  the  dealer  from  whom  you  buy  lumber  and 
building  supplies  about  Ruberoid  Strip-shingles. 


The  RUBEROID  Co.. 

FORMERLY  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 
95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
Chicago  Boston 


W-gEIR-© 


SHINGLES 

FELTS 


ROLL  ROOFINGS 
PAINTS 


hlOD: 


BUILT-UP  ROOFS 
VARNISHES 


BUILDING  PAPERS 
PLASTICS 


$10,000.00 


As  low  as  BACKS  THIS  SAW 

Greatest  Value 

Money  Can  Buy 

Two  numbers.  Our  No.  0-1 
Portable  Wood  Saw,  with 
capacity  to  22  inches,  is  the 
lowest  priced  power  saw 
frame  made.  While  our  No.  4, 
which  takes  all  sizes,  offers 
more  value  per  dollar  than  you 
ever  expected.  Guaranteed 
one  year.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  for 
catalog  ;  also  wood- working 
machinery  catalog. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
No.  5  Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllil 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ' 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  Si.,  New  York 
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WITTE  LOG  SAW 


Made  By  The  Man 
Who  Sells  It. 


Latest  Model 
. -pQ- Lever  Control 
Works  Easier 
Cats  Faster 


Now  Only 


U  P  *^Rnns  Steadier 

'Costs  Less 

_  'Greatest  of  AH  Log  Saw  Offers 

Both  outfits,  complete,  for  price  of  Log  Saw  alone. 

Saw  logs  or  cut  down  trees.  Make  Money.  Big  demand  for  wood. 
Every  man  can  own  a  WITTE  Latest  Model  Combined  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  this 
^Ter.  Newest  improvements— Better  built.  An  Engine  Vou  Can  Depend  On. 
Has  two  fly-wheels  for  steady  running  of  Baw  blade  at  full  capacity.  Use  engine 
for  belt  work  without  removing  saw  gears  or  taking  rig  apart.  Does  not  require 
an  expert  to  operate  Engine  or  Saw.  Lifetime  Guarantee  against  defect. 
Quick  change  from  Log  to  Tree  Saw.  Set  and  start  Tree  Saw  in  10  seconds. 
UBerssay—  "Beats  any  other"— “Runs  fine!"  Every  WITTE  rig  complete,  ready 
to  operate.  Immediate  Shipment.  Write  c’!"k  on  this  offer.— Ed.  H.  Wittk. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 


$35  Tree  Saw 

Included  With 
Each  Log  Saw 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Write  tor  Loo  I 
and  Tree  Saw| 
Catalog  Todayj 


The  Only 
Practical 

Tree  Saw 

Built. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

FARM  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  OTHER  LINES 
—  SUPPLIES  AND  .MARKETS  WORKING 
TOWARD  WINTER  BASIS. 

New  low  prices  for  t lie  .vear  on  live  stock  and 
meats  recently  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  has  been  getting  the  short  end  in  the 
game  of  commercial  give  and  take.  His 
products  are  the  only  important  ones  that 
average  lower  than  in  1014.  Some  others  have 
come  down,  hot  not  to  the  pre-war  level.  His 
carload  of  farm  products  will  exchange  for  only 
one-half  or  three-quarters  as  much  of  the  goods 
he  needs,  the  amount  depending  more  or  less  on 
wbat  he  buys  and  how  he  sells.  The  usual  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  farmer  buys  less. 

FARMERS’  BUYING  CHECKED 
When  farmers  cannot  buy  liberally  some  of 
the  people  who  produce  goods  will  be  out  of 
work.  Hard  times  will  be  witb  us  until  farm 
prices  go  up  or  others  come  down.  Business 
failures  are  numerous.  Ftorced  sales  of  bankrupt 
goods  are  bringing  some  prices  down.  Wage 
cuts  have  a  like  tendency.  Wages  for  the  whole 
country  average  about  $4  per  week  below  high 
point  in  1920.  but  it  is  still  just  about  twice 
the  1914  average.  Probably  the  worst  is  over 
for  the  man  on  the  farm.  Farm  prices  are  now 
above  lowest  point  of  the  year,  except  for  live 
stock.  Dairy  markets  have  acted  weak  under 
rather  heavy  supplies  for  the  time  of  the  year, 
although  prices  of  butter  showed  a  little  recovery 
the  last  of  November.  Milk  averages  a  few 
cenfv  per  100  lbs.  higher  to  the  farmer  than  a 
month  ago.  They  are  getting  about  two-thirds 
the  price  of  a  year  ago,  but  many  cities  are 
still  paying  10  to  18  cents  per  quart,  compared 
with  0  cents  average  paid  to  the  farmers. 
DULL.  SAGGING  MARKETS 
Vegetable  prices  are  moving  down  rather  than 
up.  New  shipments  are  much  less  than  usual 
at  the  time  of  year.  Potato  arrivals  are  only 
about  300  ears  per  day.  compared  with  2.000  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  in  October,  but  the 
big  supply  on  hand  has  kept  the  market  down. 
They  average  about  $1.35  per  100  lbs.  at  coun¬ 
try  points  and  $1.85  in  the  cities.  Prices 
average  about  20  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Onion  prices  are  fairly  steady  on  $5  to  $5.50  per 
100  lbs.  for  choice  large  stock.  Winter  cab¬ 
bage  is  still  and  steady  at  $40  to  $po  per  ton. 
Choice  Winter  apples  are  offered  at  $5  to  $7.50 
per  barrel,  and  1  est  standard  Western  apples 
at  $2  to  $3  per  box.  Millions  of  boxed  apples 
have  gone  into  storage,  but  the  combined 
sources  of  barreled  and  boxed  apples  are  not 
much  different  in  volume  from  those  in  cold 
storage  a  year  ago. 

The  markets  are  getliilg  down  to  Winter 
basis,  when  supplies  and  prices  tend  to  hold 
fairly  steady  for  weeks  at  a  time.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON1  CITY-EXiDICOTT  PUBLIC 
MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb..  20c; 
kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to  14e;  neck  cuts,  lb..  Sc; 
porterhouse  steak.  Sf  .  22c;  mind  steak,  lb., 

20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  mutton,  lb..  10 
to  25c;  roasting  pigs,  lb..  35c;  salt  pork,  lb., 
20c;  sausage,  lb..  25c:  pork  Join,  lb.,  28  to  32c; 
sliced  ham.  lb.,  30  to  35c;  brisket  bacon,  lb., 
22c;  Pnld  bacon,  lb.,  30c;  pork  chops,  lb..  30c: 
veal  chops,  lb.,  30c;  veal  cutlets,  Jb„  35c;  veal 
baf.  lb.,  30c;  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed, 
35c;  cels,  live.  It).,  25c:  dressed,  lb..  30c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  lb.,  28c;  fowls,  lb.. 
2$c:  old  roosters,  lb.,  22c;  turkeys,  lb.,  45c; 
geese  and  ducks,  lb..  30e. 

Pressed  Poultry — Chickens,  11).,  32c;  fowls,  lb., 
32c;  turkeys,  lb..  50c;  geese,  ducks,  lb..  35c. 

Eggs,  extra  white,  75c;  brown.  75c;  mixed 
colors.  70  to  75c:  milk.  qt..  10c:  buttermilk,  qt., 
5c:  skim-milk.  qt..  5c:  cream,  pt..  40e:  butter, 
creamery  and  dairv,  lb.,  52c:  cheese,  lb..  32c; 
skin).  17c;  cottage  cheese,  lb.,  10c;  pimento 
cheese.  •  15c. 

Popcorn,  on  cob.  lb.,  5c:  shelled,  lb..  8c; 
buckwheat  flour,  lb.,  n-;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2: 
bread.  17-oz.  loaf,  5c:  vinegar,  gal.,  45c;  butter¬ 
nuts.  bit..  $2.50;  walnuts,  qt.,  20c:  sweet  cider, 
gal..  50c;  honey,  clover,  card,  23c;  extracted, 
lb..  18c. 

Pears,  bu.,  $3:  dried  apples,  lb.,  1 2 '*5 e :  cit¬ 
rons.  each,  10  to  15c;  pie  apples,  (it..  8ci  best 
apples,  peck,  75c:  beans,  lb.,  6  to  10c:  beets, 
bn..  $1  25:  cabbage,  white,  lb..  2c;  carrots, 
bunch.  5c;  bit.,  $1.30:  cauliflower,  lb.  ,Cc;  <•■•1- 
ery.  10c:  eggplant,  best,  15c;  medium,  15c; 
kale.  50c:  lettuce,  large  heads,  5c;  Boston.  8c; 
onions,  green,  bunch.  5c:  dry.  lb.,  0!&c:  po¬ 
tatoes.  bu..  $1.30:  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  20c: 
rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  white,  bunch.  5c: 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  peck,  20c;  squash, 
Hubbard.  2  to  3c:  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  bunch,  10c. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  15c:  fore¬ 
quarters.  lb..  8  to  10c:  hindquarters,  lb..  14 
to  10c:  dressed  hogs,  light,  10  to  12c;  heavy.  8 
to  10c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  18  to  22e;  yearling 
Lambs,  lb..  14  to  10c;  mutton,  lb.,  S  to  10c; 
veal,  lb.,  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry — Broilers,  lb.,  22  to  24c:  Spring¬ 
ers.  lb.,  22  to  24c;  fowls,  lb.,  23c:  roosters,  old, 
lb,.  12  to  15c:  ducks  lb..  22  to  24c:  geese,  lb.. 

24  to  20c:  turkeys.  \rr.,  a8  to  40e;  eggs,  70  to 
75c:  butter,  crock,  lb..  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  bbl..  Spy.  King.  Greening.  $7  to  $8; 
Baldwin.  $5  to  $6:  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75. 

Beets,  bu..  75  to  85c:  cauliflower,  doz.  beads, 
$2  to  $3:  cabbage,  doz.  heads.  75c  to  $1.25:  ton, 
830  to  $35:  carrots,  bu.,  70  to  80c:  ton.  $20  to 
$22:  celery  doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c:  cucumbers, 
doz.,  $2  to  $2.25:  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  2  to  2,6e: 
lettuce,  doz.  heads.  30  to  45c;  head  lettuce,  doz., 
40  to  50c:  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  35c: 
onions,  dry.  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50:  green,  doz. 
bunches.  20c:  potatoes,  bn.,  95c  to  $1:  pumpkins, 
doz..  $1  to  $1.25:  spinach,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1  50: 
turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bunches.  45  to  50c:  watercress,  doz..  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  hand-picked.  100  lbs.,  medium,  $3.50; 
red  marrow.  $6:  white  marrow.  $4:  red  kidney, 
$0:  white  kidney.  $7;  pea,  $3.50:  yellow  eye.  $5; 
imperials.  $5. 

Raw  Furs — Skunk.  No.  1,  $3  to  $3.25:  No.  2, 
82  to  $2.25:  No.  3,  81  to  $1.25:  No.  4.  40  to 
50c;  muskrat.  No.  1.  81  to  $i.50:  mink,  each,  $2 
to  89;  coon,  each.  50c  to  $6;  weasel,  each,  10 
to  75c. 

H'des — Steers.  No.  5c;  No.  2.  4c:  cows  and 
heifers.  No.  1.  4c:  No.  2.  2c:  bulls  and  stags, 
lb..  3c:  horsehides.  each,  $2  lo  83:  lambs,  each, 
50  to  60c;  calf.  No.  1.  12c:  No.  2.  10c:  wool,  lb., 
15  to  18c:  unwashed,  medium.  15  to  18c. 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.05  to  $1.10:  corn,  shelled,  bu., 
70  to  72c:  oats,  bu.,  44  to  46c:  rye,  bu.,  '85  to 
96c;  hay.  Timothy,  ton.  $25  to  $27;  straw,  ton, 
$14  to  $18. 

SYRACUSE 

Pork,  heavy,  lb.,  10c:  sausage,  lb,,  18  to  20c; 
lamb.  Spring,  lb..  18  to  25c. 

Duck1-  live.  ‘  ^c:  Spring,  20  to  25c:  chickens, 

25  to  28c:  capons.  35c:  fowls,  25  to  28c:  geese, 
lb..  26c;  guinea  liens,  live,  each,  75c;  turkeys, 
40  to  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry — Ducks,  lb.,  45c;  chickens, 
lb..  35c:  fowls,  lb..  30  to  40c;  geese,  lb.,  35c; 

turkeys,  60  to  70c. 


Butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  eggs,  90c  to  $1;  duck 
eggs,  90c:  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  45c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.75  to  $4;  pears,  bu..  $2.50; 
beans,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $5:  beets,  bu.,  50c;  doz. 
bunches,  30c:  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50c  to  $1; 
red.  doz.  heads,  $1;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  40  to 
75c;  carrots,  bu..  05  to  75c;  cauliflower,  doz., 
50c  to  $1.50;  chives,  bunch,  10c;  endive,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  65c;  garlic,  lb..  20c;  Hubbard 
squash,  crate.  60c;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  60c:  lettuce, 
leaf,  crate,  35  to  75c;  Boston,  doz.,  25  to  50c; 
onions,  bu..  $2  to  $3.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
40c;  pa rsnip8,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.25;  peck,  40c;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to 
15c;  romaine,  doz.  heads,  30  to  50c:  rutabagas, 
bu.,  75c;  sage,  bunch,  50c;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to 
50c. 

Hay— No.  1,  ton.  $22  to  $24;  No.  2.  $18  to 
$20;  No.  3,  $10  to  $17;  Timothy.  $22  to  $24. 
.Straw — Rye.  $13;  wheat.  $11. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butler  is  going  up  a  little,  but  cheese  and 
eggs-  are  not  strong,  and  potatoes  are  weak. 
Poultry  is  quiet  from  Thanksgiving  left-overs. 
Dull  or  quiet  appears  to  be  the  general  condi¬ 
tion.  The  weather  still  permits  outdoor  gath¬ 
erings  of'  late  produce. 

BUTTER— CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter,  higher;  creamery,  46  to  48c;  dairy, 
38  to  43c;  crocks,  35  to  42c;  common,  27  to  30c. 
Cheese,  quiet;  flats.  22  tj  23c;  daisies,  23  to 
24<-:  longhorns.  24  to  25c;  limburger,  26  to  27c: 
block  Swiss,  26  to  30c.  Eggs,  easier;  hennery. 
75  to  82c;  State  and  Western  candled,  58  to 
68c;  storage,  38  to  48e. 

POULTRY— RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  turkey,  48  to  54c; 
fowl,  20  to  32c;  chickens,  24  to  32c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  22  to  23c;  ducks,  34  to  36c;  geese,  28  to 
32c.  Live  poultry,  unsteady;  turkeys,  38  to 
45c;  fowl,  16  to  24c:  chickens,  15  to  25c;  old 
roosters,  10  to  17c;  ducks,  24  to  2(!c;  geese, 
21  to  23e. 

APPLES— POTATOES 

Apples,  fair;  fancy  State  varieties,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $3;  fair  to  good,  $1.50  to  $2;  seconds.  75c  to 
$1.  Potatoes,  dull  and  easy;  choice  homegrown, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1:  seconds.  60  to  75c;  sweets,  Jer¬ 
sey,  (tamper,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

CRANBERRIES  AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

Cranberries,  dull;  Cape  Cod,  bbl..  $17.50  to 
818.  California  Cusabas.  box.  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
Malaga  and  Tokay  grapes,  box,  $2  to  $2.50. 

BEANS— ONIONS 

Beans,  easy;  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $10;  mar¬ 
row,  $7  to  $7.50:  pea  and  medium.  $5.25  to  $6. 
Onions,  steady;  homegrown,  bu.,  $3  to  $4;  State 
and  Western,  cwt.,  $3  to  $0;  Spanish,  small, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet.  Artichokes,  box,  $6  to 
$7.50;  beans,  wax  and  green,  hamper,  $1  to  $3: 
beets,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.10;  cabbage,  ton  .$28  to  $35: 
100  heads,  $2.75  to  $7;  cauliflower,  bu.  crate. 
$2  to  $2.25;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  celery,  bunch.  40  to  70c; 
endive,  doz.  heads,  50  to  90c;  lettuce,  2-doz. 
box,  $1  to  $1.50:  oyster  plant,  90c  to  $1;  par¬ 
sley.  doz.  bunches,  30  to  40c:  parsnips,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.25;  peppers,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $5;  radishes, 
d  z.  bunches,  20  to  30c;  spinach,  bit..  $1  to 
$1.25;  squash,  lut..  $1.50  to  $2;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  lb..  25  to  30c:  turnips,  bu.,  white,  50  to 
75c;  yellow,  70  to  80c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  weak;  white  comb,  18  to  2Ge;  dark, 
15  to  17c.  Maple  products,  inactive;  sugar,  lb., 
18  to  26c;  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

FEED 

Hay.  firm:  Timothy,  track,  ton,  $18  to  $20: 
dover  mixed,  $17.50  to  $19;  rye  straw.  $9  to 
$10.75;  wheat  bran.  ton.  earlots,  $28.25;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $24.25;  red  dog.  $84.75;  cottonseed  meal. 
$41.50;  oilmeal.  $44;  hominy,  $27.50;  gluten, 
$33:  oat  feed,  $11;  rye  middlings,  $25:  dried 
beet  pulp,  $28.  J.  W.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  ‘$6.50:  Spy.  $4  to  $5.50; 
Greening,  $4  to  $5.50:  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $5.10  lo  $5.25:  red  kidney,  $7  to 
$8.25;  yellow  eye,  $7.50  to  $7.75. 

BEEF 

Hindquarters.  16  to  17c;  forequarters,  10  to 
lie;  sides,  13  to  14c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best.  44%  to  45%c;  good  to  choice, 
30  to  43e;  dairy,  30  to  33c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery.  81  to  82c:  gathered,  choice, 
70  t  >  72c;  common  to  good,  50  to  60c;  storage, 
30  to  42c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay — Timothy.  No.  1,  $30  to  $31;  No.  2.  $27 
to  $28:  No.  3,  $23  to  $24;  clover  mixed,  $25  to 
$27.  Straw — Rye,  $20;  oat,  $18  to  $20. 

MILL  FEED 

•  Spring  bran.  $27  to  $28.50;  middlings.  $27  to 
$34:  red  dog,  $39;  mixed  feed.  $28  to  $34;  gluten 
feed,  $40;  cottonseed  meal.  $45;  linseed  meal. 
$50;  dried  beet  pulp,  $29. 

ONIONS 

Nearby,  bu.  box.  82  to  $3;  Connecticut  Valley, 
best,  100  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6;  lower  grades.  83.75 
to  $4. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler,  100  lbs.,  $1.05  to  $1.70;  Green 
Mountain.  $1.85  to  $1.90;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.. 
$1.75  to  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters,  35  to  38c:  fowls.  28  to  80c; 
broilers,  35  to  40c;  ducks.  20  to  30c;  squabs, 
doz.,  $4  to  $7;  turkeys,  best,  47  to  48c;  fair  to 
good,  30  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  28  to  30c;  chickens,  20  to  28c;  roosters, 
18  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  cabbage,  bbl..  $2  to 
$3.50:  celery,  bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $3.25:  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $4  to  $10:  lettuce,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2:  radishes, 
bu..  $1  to  81.25:  tomatoes,  lb.,  25  to  80c;  ruta¬ 
bagas.  140  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2;  spinach,  bu..  60  to 
85c;  squash,  ton,  $35  to  $50. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Fine  creamery,  steady:  medium  and  low 
grades,  dull:  fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fan- 
'•v.  high-scoring  goods,  48U  to  50M>c;'  extra, 
47V.C:  ext va  firsts.  44%  to  45%c:  firsts,  30  to 
40c:  seconds,  32  to  34c:  sweet  creamery,  choice 
Tn  fancy.  49t5  to  51U>e;  fair  to  good.  40R>  to 
48 Vic :  ladle-packed,  us  to  quality.  30  to  34c; 
packing  stock.  28  to  30c:  fancy  brands  of  prints 
were  jobbing  at  00  to  02c;  lair  to  choice,  52 
to  59c. 


CHEESE 

Market  very  dull;  New  York,  whole  milk  flats, 
--Vx  to  23c:  fair  to  good,  21  to  22c:  Longhorns. 
22  to  23%  c;  single  daisies.  21  %  to  23c;  jobbing 
sales  of  fancy  goods,  25  to  26c. 

EGGS 

Choice  fresh  eggs  scarce  and  moving  rapidly; 
nearby  extra  firsts,  07c:  firsts.  65c;  seconds,  47 
to  52c:  Western  extra  firsts.  00  to  67c:  firsts,  62 
to  05c;  seconds,  47  to  52c;  inferior  lots  lower; 
fancy,  carefully  selected  candled  eggs  were 
jobbing  at  78  to  79c,  and  fair  to  good  at  72 
to  77c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fancy  stock  scarce  and  firm;  medium  grades 
very  slow;  fowls,  24  to  32c:  chickens.  20  to 
28c;  roosters.  17  to  18c;  ducks,  22  to  20c;  geese, 
20  to  23c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Receipts  light,  but  business  continues  slow; 
Spring  turkeys,  50  to  52c:  old,  40  to  45c;  fowls, 
best.  32  to  33c:  fair  to  good,  21  to  26c;  chickens. 
25  to  33c;  roosters,  19  to  21c;  ducks,  32  to  35c; 
geese,  25  to  28c. 

FRUITS 

Apples  selling  well:  cranberries  higher:  ap¬ 
ples.  bbl. .  fancy.  $7.50  to  $9;  fair  to  g  «d,  $4.50 
to  $7.50:  bu.  basket,  $1.50  to  $2.15;  cranberries, 
fancy,  bbl..  $8  to  $25:  32-qt.  crate.  $4  to  $0; 
grapefruit.  Florida,  box,  $1.85  to  $5;  oranges, 
box,  Florida,  $2.40  to  $0.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes  slow  and  without  much  change; 
onions  and  cabbage  higher;  white  potatoes.  100 
lbs.,  fancy,  $2  to  $2.35;  fair  to  choice.  $1.50  to 
$1.85;  sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  %-bu.  basket.  No. 
1.  90c  to  $1.15;  No.  2,  35  to  00;  cabbage,  ton. 

$40  to  $50;  onions,  ICO-lb.  hag.  No.  1.  $5.50  to 
$0.25;  No.  2  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $4.50:  car¬ 
rots.  bunch,  2  to  3>4c;  beets,  new.  bunch,  2*i 
to  3%c;  lettuce,  New  Jersey,  crate,  50c  to  $1.50; 
celery,  Pennsylvania,  bunch,  5  to  17c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Market  is  steady,  with  moderate  receipts. 
Timothy,  No.  2.  $20  to  $21;  No.  3,  $18  to  $19; 
sample,  $14  to  $10;  no  grade.  $12  to  $14;  clover 
mixed,  light,  819.50  to  $20:  No.  1.  818  to  $19. 
Straw — No.  1  straight  rye.  $2(t  to  $20.50;  No.  2. 
$18  to  $19:  No.  i  wheat.  $13  to  $13.50:  No.  2. 
812  to  $12.50;  No.  l  oat.  $12  to  $12.50;  No.  2, 
$11  to  $11.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

DECEMBER  8.  1921 
MILK 

New  York  prices  for  December  fluid  milk  in 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.37  for  3  per  cent  fat. 
City  retail  prices:  Grade  A,  bottled,  18c:  B. 
bottled,  (it.,  15c;  pt..  10c:  B,  qt..  loose,  12c; 
buttermilk.  11c;  certified,  qt.,  28c:  pt..  17c; 
heavv  cream,  %  pt.,  29c;  route  cream,  V.  pt., 
19c. 

BUTTER 

The  market  has  both  advanced  and  declined 
during  the  neck,  finally  settling  at  about  last 
week’s  figures.  There  is  some  Danish  on  hand, 
but  it  is  held  higher  than  domestic  and  mainly 
going  into  storage. 


Creamery,  fanev,  lb. 

. 45 

© 

.40 

Good  to  choice.... 

. 38 

(a> 

.42 

Lower  grades  . 

. 32 

(ai 

.35 

Citv  made  . 

. 28 

@ 

.34 

Dairy,  best  . 

. 43 

© 

.43  hi 

Common  to  good. . . 

. 31 

© 

.40 

Packing  stock  . 

. 25 

@ 

.29 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy . 22U> 

© 

.23  % 

Good  to  choice.... 

. 17 

(ti\ 

<>•> 

Skims  . 

. 08 

EGGS 

further  heavv 

© 

.16 

There  have  been 

declines  in 

price,  particularly  on  white  eggs. 
White,  choice  to  fancy . 75 

© 

.78 

Medium  to  good .  . . 

rft 

fa! 

.73 

Pullets  . 

52 

© 

.00 

Miy-d  colors,  nearby 

,  best..  .70 

© 

.72 

Medium  to  good... 

. 40 

fa) 

.66 

Gathered,  best  . 

. t;<» 

© 

.08 

Medium  to  good... 

. 40 

© 

.00 

Lower  grades  . 

. 30 

© 

.33 

Storage  . 

oq 

@ 

.45 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Heavy  fowls  and  prime  chickens  in  good  de 
maud. 


Fowls,  best  . 

. 30 

© 

.31 

Fair  t,o  good . 

. 25 

fa' 

.30 

Chickens  . 

. 25 

fa 

.26 

Roosters  . 

. 15 

© 

.10 

Ducks  . 

. 23 

© 

.20 

Geese  . 

. 24 

© 

.20 

Turkeys  . 

.  .35 

© 

.42 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Supplies  moderate  and  prices  mainly 

higher. 

The  cool  dry  ■  weather 

lias  been  favorable  for 

shipments,  s  >  that  most  cf  (lie  stock 

has  come 

in  good  condition. 

Turkeys,  best  . 

. 57 

© 

.58 

Common  to  good . 

. 30 

© 

.55 

Chickens,  choice,  lb... 

. 40 

fa! 

.J-4 

Fairto  good . 

. 25 

©> 

.35 

Fowls  . 

. 25 

fa 

.35 

Roosters  . 

. 17 

fa 

.22 

Duties  . 

. 25 

fa: 

.35 

Squabs,  doz . . 

.  4.00 

©) 

11.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair... 

.  1.25 

@ 

1.75 

LIV  E 

STOCK 

Steers  . 

.  0.00 

© 

9.50 

Bulls  . 

.  4.00 

fa? 

5.00 

Cows  . 

.  1.25 

<8 

5.25 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100 

lbs..  12.00 

© 

14.00 

Culls  . 

.  4.00 

fa! 

8,00 

© 

8.00 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

.  2.50 

fa 

4.50 

Lambs  . 

.  0.50 

® 

12.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

. 19 

© 

.21 

Common  to  good . 

. 08 

(a) 

.16 

Hothouse  lambs,  each. 

.  10.00 

© 

12.00 

Pork.  80  to  100  lbs.  each . 12 

© 

.13 

100  to  150  lbs.  each... 

. 11 

@ 

.12 

RABBITS 


Arrivals  are  large;  many  in  poor  condition  and 
peddled  out  at  low  prices  or  condemned.  Sound 
cottontails  have  brought  25c  per  pair,  and  jacks 
50  to  75c.  Tame  rabbits  are  quoted  19  to  20c 
P*  lb. 

BEANS 


Marrow,  100  lbs. 

© 

0.00 

Medium  . 

© 

5.25 

Pea  . 

4.75 

© 

5.25 

Red  kidney  . . . . . 

. . 

7.00 

© 

7.75 

White  kidney  . . 

.  .  .  . 

9.00 

fa' 

10.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

FRUITS 

7.00 

© 

7.50 

Apples.  Baldwin, 

bbl . 

5.50 

© 

0.50 

Greening  .... 

5.00 

fa! 

10.00 

Spy  - 4  .  "iv 

Wealthy  .  . . 

0.00 

© 

8.00 

....... 

5.00 

© 

7.50 

Western.,  box  . 

.  •  .  •  •  ... 

2.00 

© 

2.75 

Pears,  bbl . 

4.00 

© 

0.50 

Cranberries,  bbl. 

. 

23.00 

fa? 

25.00 

Oranges,  box  .  .  . 

4.25 

fa! 

8.25 

Grapefruit,  box 

4.50 

© 

7.75 

Kumquats,  qt . io 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  IDs . 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

-Maine.  ISO  lbs . 

State.  180  lbs . . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  basket.. 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bbl. 

_  2.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

. 10 

Carrots,  bbl. 

_  2.00 

Chicory,  bu . 

-  1.00 

Cucumbers,  bu. 

-  3.50 

Celery,  standard  crate... 

-  2.50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

.  .  .  .  46.00 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

-  3.00 

Eggplant,  bn . 

Feuuei  bbl . 

Kale,  bill . 

Lettuce,  lm . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lh. 

. 30 

Onions.  100  lbs.... 

Peppers,  bu . 

Peas.  bn. 

-  2.00 

Radishes.  100  bunches.  . 

. 50 

Spinach,  lm . 

_  1  00 

Squash,  bbl. 

. ...  1.50 

String  beans.  Iiu . 

-  2.50 

Turnips,  bb) . 

-  1.00 

Tomatoes,  hothouse.  ll».. 

. 30 

Watercress,  lhO  bunches. 

. . . .  2.25 

HAY  AND 

STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No. 

.  .  .  .  27.00 

No.  2  . 

_  25.00 

X  j.  3  . 

-  23.00 

Shipping  . 

_  20.00 

Clover  mixed  .... 

-  20,00 

Alfalfa  . 

-  22.00 

Straw,  rye  . . 

-  22.00 

<*at  and  wheat . 

5.15 

2.00 

3.25 

3.25 

1.25 


© 

.15 

© 

5.n 

© 

2.25 

© 

3.90 

© 

3.75 

fa 

2.25 

© 

2.50 

fa 

.20 

fa 

2.15 

© 

1.25 

© 

5.00 

fa 

4.50 

fa 

52.00 

fa 

10.00 

fa 

3.50 

fa 

3.50 

© 

1.00 

•  ! 

3.00 

fa' 

8.011 

fa 

.40 

fa 

7.00 

fa 

8.50 

© 

6.50 

© 

1.25 

fa 

1.25 

fa' 

2.00 

© 

7.00 

fa 

2.oo 

fa 

.32 

fa 

3.60 

© 

28.00 

© 

20.00 

fa' 

24.00 

fa 

21.00 

© 

26.00 

© 

30.00 

© 

23.00 

fa 

17.00 

Various  Egg  Questions 

Are  the  egg  quotations  printed  in  com¬ 
mercial  papers  the  prices  that  I  would 
get  if  I  sent,  my  eggs  to  New  York,  or 
are  they  prices  that  the  retailers  must  pay 
the  wholesalers?  ,T  E  p  ‘ 

1  he  market  quotations  on  eggs  are  the 
prices  eggs  have  been  sold  for  by  the 
wholesaler  to  the  jobber  or  retailer."  Out 
of  these  would  lie  taken  transportation 
anti  commission  charges,  and  in  some 
cases  city  cartage,  to  make  the  net  that 
the  shipper  would  get.  These  prices  are 
merely  records  of  what  has  been,  and  do 
not  carry  any  guarantee  of  the  future. 
Neither  do  they  cover  all  of  the  business 
done  in  any  one  day.  Nowhere  near  all 
of  tl:"^  sales  are  ever  reported  or  investi¬ 
gated.  and  there  are  doubtless  actual 
sales  both  above  and  below  the  quoted 
prices  every  day.  There  are  certain 
classes  of  trade  that  will  pay  more  for 
high  grade  eggs  than  others.  But  there 
are  comparatively  few  of  these  high- 
priced  buyers,  and  when  they  are  supplied 
the  remaining  eggs  of  the  ‘  same  quality 
may  have  to  be  sold  lower  on  the  same 
day.  or  held  on  the  chances  of  a  better 
market  next  day.  If  a  dealer  guarantees 
to  return  the  top  quotation  for  the  day. 
or  any  other  price  according  to  quality, 
he  should  be  held  to  this,  but  if  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  eggs  with  the  understanding 
that  lie  is  to  do  the  best  he  can.  lie  may 
have  sell  part  of  the  shipment  at  one 
price  and  part  of  the  same  quality  at  an¬ 
other.  Being  merely  a  human  being,  the 
probability  is  that  he  will  average  the 
sales  in  making  the  returns,  even  though 
contrary  to  the  commission  house  law. 
IT  c  will  take  the  chance  of  being  caught 
fit  that  rather  than  the  certainty  of  a 
kick  from  the  shipper  because  he  sells  the 
eggs  (and  it  would  Vie  about  the  same 
with  any  other  nrorluce)  at  the  two  differ¬ 
ent  prices.  There  has  been  considerable 
controversy  as  to  how  much  dependence 
should  be  put  on  the  daily  “official”  quo¬ 
tation  practically  made  in  the  morning  on 
’he  Mercantile  Exchange.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  quotation  has  great  power 
over  the  later  outside  business  of  the  day. 
both  here  and  in  other  cities.  Dealers 
ask  so  much  for  eggs,  based  on  “the  quo¬ 
tation.”  rather  than  any  knowledge  they 
have  of  actual  supply  and  demand.  This 
kno”  ’ge  may  come  to  them  later 
througii  ihe  action  of  shoppers,  and  price 
changes  result,  which  will  in  turn  affect 
the.  next  day’s  quotations.  In  this  way 
business  influences  the  quotation  and  the 
quotation  influences  business,  and  how 
much  justice  or  otherwise  there  may  he 
in  the  latter  influence  it  is  hard  to  tell, 
lake  many  abuses  in  business,  it  is  known 
or  suspected  by  most  of  those  who  are 
connected  with  these  lines  of  trade,  ami 
so  heavily  discounted  that  its  effect  is  not 
so  great  as  might  appear  to  an  outsider. 
If.  while  a  man  is  robbing  you,  somebody 
picks  his  pocket,  the  net  gain  to  the  first 
robber  is  lessened.  But  the  innocent  man 
in  this  triangular  transaction  is  a  real 
loser  unless  he  in  turn  robs  somebody 
else. 


7/00, 

Potatoes,  per  bu..  $1  :  yellow  beans, 
per  100  lbs..  $5;  white  kidney  beans,  per 
100  lbs.,  $7:  hay,  per  ton.  $12:  buck¬ 
wheat.  per  100  lbs..  $1.25;  oats,  per  bu.. 
45c;  wheat.  p?i“'bu..  $1.15;  lambs,  per 
lb..  714c.  These  are  the  prices  the  farmers 
receive  for  their  crops.  Potatoes  were  a 
good  crop,  and  good  price,  bujt  the  rest  of 
thp  crops  would  not  half  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  raising  them.  That  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  the  farmer  is  up  against  now.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  in  good  demand,  hut  the  rest 
poor  demand  at  the  low  price.  C.  A.  B. 

Livingston  Co,.  N.  Y. 
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Tbs  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 
call  this  a  mental  safety  valve. 


Help  for  the  Starving 

I  set  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  see 
much  about  the  Russian  famine.  Also 
the  Friends  are  telling  of  the  needs  and 
of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Dr.  F.  Nansen  was  always  one 
of  my  heroes.  He  seems  to  have  a  big 
heart.  He  asks  for  Russian  help.  I  en¬ 
close  an  advertisement  for  the  Friends 
Russian  work  and  $10. 

You  will  see  1  ask  some  other  sub¬ 
scriber  to  continue  the  advertisement. 
T'se  it  all  in  one  insertion.  I  want  to 
introduce  you  to  two  good  friends — the 
Friends  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  though  T  know 
you  are  aware  of  each  other. 

EUNICE  AM)  JOHN  BUCHANAN. 

Berwick,  N.  S. 

This  letter  came  to  us  with  $10.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  wants  a  hand  in  all  good  enter¬ 
prises.  This  money  would  not  pay  for 
much  space  in  our  columns,  so  we  decided 
to  send  the  $10  direct  to  the  American 
Friends’  Service  Committee,  and  also 
print  the  notice  which  came  from  the 
Buchanans.  Here  it  is  : 

‘‘Christmas  comes  in  Russia. 

‘Tn  the  famine  area  the  children  will 
be  gone  if  you  do  not  send  food.  _  rl  he 
Friends  would  help  all.  but  the  children 
come  first,  and  there  is  not  yet  enough  for 
the  children. 

"In  the  name  of  love — give. 

“In  the  name  of  Christ— give. 

“In  the  name  of  humanity — give. 

“For  the  children — give.  give.  give. 

"Won’t  another  subscriber  pay  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  adverMsement  from  Nova  Sco¬ 
tians?” 

"American  Friends’  Service  Committee 
for  Russia.  Send  to  20  South  12th 
street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.” 

Instead  of  paying  for  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  we  suggest  that  those  who  care  to 
help  send  their  contributions  direct  to  the 
Friends  at  the  above  address  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  people  now  in  con¬ 
trol  of  Russia,  let  us  remember  that  the 
children  over  there  are  not  responsible. 
They  are  suffering.  They  need  food. 
Many  of  us  may  feel  that  we  have  no 
abundance,  and  that  there  are  already 
many  calls  upon  us.  The  trouble  in  Rus¬ 
sia  is  greater  than  anything  we  have  here. 
If  you  care  to  help,  this  is  your  opportu¬ 
nity. 


Cures  by  Transplanting  Animal  Glands 

I  have  'been  reading  some  remarkable 
accounts  of  cures  made  by  a  Kansas  phy¬ 
sician  upon  persons  mentally  afflicted. 
This  doctor.  I  am  told,  is  now  either  in 
Connecticut  or  Massachusetts.  According 
to  a  neighbor,  an  account  of  these  cures 
has  already  been  printed  in  some  of  the 
New  York  newspapers.  The  cures  are 
made  by  transferring  the  thyroid  gland  of 
a  goat  or  kid  to  the  patient.  I  would 
be  very  grateful  to  you  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  you  could  give  me  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  method  of  healing.  n.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  may  safely  put  down  the  newspa¬ 
per  accounts  of  remarkable  cures  through 
the  transplantation  of  animal  glands  to 
the  human  body  as  the  work  of  either 
imaginative  space  writers  or  of  physicians 
of  little  repute  in  search  of  notoriety.  The 
use  of  products  from  various  animal 
glands  in  medicine  is  comparatively  re¬ 
cent,  but  much  of  value  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  there  is  a  large  field  ahead 
for  this  kind  of  therapy  as  fast  as  it  can 
be  placed  upon  a  rational  basis  through 
study  and  experimentation.  The  actual 
results  of  gland  medication  will1,  not  be 
found  reported  in  the  daily  lit  papers. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  astounding  for 
this  purpose.  For  a  reliable  discussion 
of  such  topics  you  will  have  to  consult  the 
medical  journals  that  do  not  depend  upon 
sensationalism  for  their  support.  If  you 
were  to  trace  down  some  of  these  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  remarkable  cures,  you 
would  find  them  either  wholly  faked  or 
silly  exaggerations  of  well-established 
practice.  It  isn’t  worth  your  while  to 
try  to  find  this  Kansas  physician.  If  he 
exists,  he  hasn’t  brought  about  any  won¬ 
derful  cures  by  transplanting  the  thyroid 
gland.  m..b.  D. 


Kitchen  Sink  and  Hound  Dog 

The  Missouri  Agricultural  College 
prints  the  following  story  to  s’-  that 
the  cost  of  a  good  outfit  of  running  water 
and  sink  in  a  farmhouse  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  a  hound  dog.  Such  a  water 
supply,  including  indo,  pump,  kitchen 
sink  and  ordinary  drain  is  about  $45. 

“One  farm  home  was  found  where  the 
man  of  th-  house  had  bought  a  kitchen 
sink  and  all  the  necessary  fittings  seven 
years  ago,  but  had  ever  since  felt  too 
poor  to  make  the  installation.  Ry  an 
odd  coincidence,  however,  on  the  very 
day  that  Lehmann  and  his  demonstration 
truck  visited  this  man’s  home,  a  hound 


dog  also  arrived  in  a  crate  from  an  Iowa 
dog  fancier.  Moreover,  the  fact  came  to 
light  that  the  owner  of  the  long  unused 
sink  had  paid  $40  for  the  hound,  with 
$”».70  additional  for  express  charges.” 


The  Railroad  Man’s  Wages 

As  I  was  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  today 
I  saw  your  figures  on  wages  of  a  railroad 
employe.  As  I  am  one  I  would  like  to 
give  you  a  few  illustrations  of  the  wages 
we  were  paid  from  1013  to  the  present 
year  of  1921 : 

1913,  we  received  $3.70  per  day,  or 
$25.90  per  week. 

1914,  we  received  $3.70  per  day,  or 
$25.90  per  week. 

1915,  we  received  $3.70  per  day,  or 

$25.90  per  week. 

1916,  we  received  $3.70  per  day,  or 

$25.90  per  week. 

1917,  from  Jan.  1  to  June,  $3.70  per 
day.  or  $25.90  per  week. 

1917,  June  1.  to  1918.  $4.77  per  day, 
or  $33.30  per  week. 

1919.  to  May  1,  $5  per  day,  or  $35 
per  week. 

1920.  to  Aug.  1.  $6.48  per  day,  or 

$45.36  per  week. 

1921.  to  July  1.  $6.48  per  day,  or 

$45.36  per  week. 

From  July  1,  1921.  to  present  date, 
$5.84  per  day,  or  $40.88  per  week. 

I  don’t  know  why  we  are  always 
knocked  about  our  wages.  If  some  of 
the  people  who  are  always  crying  about 
our  wages  would  come  and  take  our 
places  when  the  weather  is  the  way  it 
has  been  for  the  last  three  days,  rain 
and  slush  and  ice,  they  would  not  stay 
10  minutes  on  the  job.  You  also  claim 
that  the  farmers’  income  has  slumped. 
Why?  Because  the  farmer  sells  his  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  wholesale  houses,  and  we  pay 
double  what  the  farmer  gets  for  his  pro¬ 
duce.  My  wages  for  a  year,  if  I  work 
every  day,  are  $2,131.60,  or  $5.84  per 
day. 

On  the  railroad  that  I  am  working  for, 
one  year  ago  they  were  drawing  for  one 
train  35  cars.  1.750  tens,  with  six  men. 
Today  they  are  taking,  one  train.  55  cars, 
2.900  ton’s,  with  the  same  number  of 
men,  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  train  em¬ 
ployes  was  the  same. 

New  York.  edward  j.  bruneixe. 


A  Japanese  on  Eastern  Culture 

As  my  name  explains.  I  am  a  foreigner, 
born  in  Japan  ;  have  been  in  this  country 
15  years,  and  during  that  time  came 
across  quite  a  number  of  the  American 
periodicals,  but  found  almost  none  free 
from  either  class  hatred  or  catering  to  the 
privileged  class,  clandestine  policies,  with 
the  exception  of  your  Rural  New 
Yorker.  If  I  have  learned  nothing  in 
this  country.  I  am  thankful  to  have  be¬ 
come  an  unseen  friend  of  your  principle. 
As  such  may  I  call  your  attention  re¬ 
garding  the  following  passages  in  your 
recent  Hope  Farm  Notes?  “If  the  great 
nations  of  the  East  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  material  power  which  go  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  without  its  moral  discipline  they 
will  certainly  rip  up  the  world  as  we 
have  it  traced  on  the  map.” 

If  I  do  not  fail  to  understand  their  cor¬ 
rect  meaning,  they  seem  to  imply  moral 
discipline  the  monopoly  of  the  Christian 
relin-ion  and  suggest  that  the  Oriental 
civilization  minus  Christian  influences 
will  be  a  brute  force  ready  to  devour  the 
Western  world — a  belief  accepted  sin¬ 
cerely  by  the  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

My  childhood  days  have  been  spent 
more  in  fishing,  shrub  hunting  than  in 
scholastic  attainment,  but  received  in 
classroom  an  outline  of  the  world  history, 
an  introduction  to  the  ancient  Chinese 
philosophy,  a  glimpse  of  Buddhism,  and 
I  am  compelled  to  say  that  1  would  ri-ther 
prefer  the  Eastern  culture  of  art  and 
philosophy  to  the  Western  science  and 
industrialism  if  I  were  to  choose  between 
the  two.  Does  not  th-  Western  science 
owe  its  introduction  to  the  Crusaders  who 
transplanted  it  from  Asia?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  in  Asia  they  had  a  high  type  of 
civilization  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Western  nations  hardly  emerged 
from  stone  age?  Excepting  Hingis 
Khan  (?)  Timur,  has  Asia  produced  such 
well-organized,  merciless  exploiters  of  the 
weak  and  ignorant  as  France,  Holland, 
Portugal.  Spain.  England.  Belgium,  Ger¬ 
many  and  numberless  others  in  China, 
India,  Java,  the  Philippines.  Africa. 
South  and  North  America,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Japan,  who  defied  alien  brute 
force  with  matching  brute  force,  and  who 
today  is  following  the  example  set  by  the 
West,  in  Korea  and  China,  her  historic 
benefactor,  kinsman  and  neighbors.  What 
do  you  say  abofct  the  dark  intrigues  con¬ 
ducted  today  in  Haiti,  San  Domingo, 
Mexico,  by  the  American  financial  power? 
There  seems  to  be  something  vital  lacking 
in  the  Western  civilization. 

This  is  not  an  indictment  of  your  civ¬ 
ilization,  but  this  may  serve  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  Western  civil’  i0n  needs  a 
little  more  of  the  Eastern  culture  of  art, 
philosophy,  mercy,  to  soften  its  rough 
texture.  To  mo  our  goal  is  not  self,  but 
a  harmonious  development  of  mankind. 

jimzo  Kisui. 


We  st  clox 

—that's  Big  Bens  family  name 


Making  ends  meet 


TRYING  to  cut  the  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  the  farm  to  fit  the  revised 
prices  on  grain  and  live  stock 
usually  means  added  chores  all 
around. 

An  extra  hour  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  will  get  a  lot  of  work  out  of  the 
way.  As  one  good  hour  deserves 
another,  there’s  a  tendency  to  put 
in  some  overtime  on  the  sleeping 
schedule.  You  can’t  work  any 
hour  double. 

There  are  only  twenty-fourhours 
a  day,  and  every  Westclox  works 
them  all . 

America  is  the  most  economical 


timekeeper  for  the  farm.  All  day 
long  it  tells  time  anywhere  you  need 
it.  At  night  it  ticks  off  the  minutes 
till  the  time  you  set  it  to  call  you. 

Promptly  on  the  dot  it  rings  you 
up.  It  calls  steadily,  surely,  punc¬ 
tually.  You’d  think  it  had  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  farm,  it  works  so 
conscientiously. 

That’s  a  regular  Westclox  trait 
— to  take  their  jobs  seriously.  They 
are  measuring  time,  the  stuff  life  is 
made  of,  and  Westclox  count  it 
carefully.  That’s  wh>  vVestclox  on 
the  dial  is  a  good  mark  to  look  for 
in  choosing  one-day  clocks. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  IVestcUx:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben, Glo-Bcn,  America, Sleep-Meter, Jack  o’Lantern 
Factory:  Peru,  Illinois.  In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Limited,  Peterborough, Ont. 


'Upt  the  hair  go  with  the  hi< 


Attractive,  handsome  Fur  Coats, 
Wraps,  Scarfs,  Robes  made  to 
order  from  Horse,  Cow,  Calf, 
Skunk,  Muskrat  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  on  it.  Save  50tS  by  using 
your  own  furs.  Prompt,  exact, 
economical  service. 

Free  Catalog 

Don’t  order  any  fur  garments  this  year  until 
you  have  seen  our  new  32-page  catalog  that 
shows  styles,  gives  sizes  and  prices,  shows  also 
how  to  prepare  skins  for  shipping.  Send  your 
name  for  this  free  booklet 

Custom  Fur  Tanning  and 
Fur  Manufacturing 

Also  taxidermy  work.  I-arge  and  small  game, 
birds  and  fish  mounted.  Prompt  service, 
expert  attention. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co.  in*. 
674  West  Ave,  Rocliesler,  N.  Y. 


Aiwatis  Plenty 
of  stretch  ’ 

—no  rubber  to  rot 

ExcellO 

^  RIJBBERLESS  ^ 

Suspender^ 

Guaranteed  One  Year-  Price  75* 

Askjyour  dealer  for  . 

Nil-Way  or  Excello* 

Guaranteed  Suspenders, Garters  and  HoseSupporters 

Accept  no  substitutes— Look  for  name  on  buckles. 
Nu-Way  Strech  Suspender  Co.. Mfrs.. Adrian, Mich. 


RIGGS 

A  progressive  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for 

older  boys.  All  modern  equipment.  GRADUATES  enabled 
to  earn  living:  or  enter  agricultural  college.  Large  farm 
in  the  Bcrkshires.  Lake.  Water  sport...  Indoor  and 
outdoor  athletics.  Recreation  and  work  beneficially  com¬ 
bined.  Music,  High  scholastic  and  moral  standard.  In¬ 
structors  are  specialists  in  their  departments.  New 
carpentry  and  machine  shop  in  course  of  construction. 
Students  taught  to  DO  things  in  these  lines.  For  wide¬ 
awake.  manly,  ambitious  boys.  Write  for  Booklet. 

F.  B.  RIGGS,  Headmaster  Lakeville,  Conn. 


irere  is  the  greatest  money  saving  sale  ,, 

you  ever  heard  of.  Prices  cut  to  the  bone  on  Fences. 
y  -  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and  Paint. 

GET  BROWN’S  FACTORY  PRICES 

YTW’IvVvH  Don’t  spend  a  cent  until  you  tret  my  prices. 

You'll  be  surprised  when  you  compare  with 
others.  Remember  I  pay  freight  and  sell  only 
direct  from  my  factories  to  you. 


FREE 


96-PAGE  BOOK 
_ OF  BIG  BARGAINS 

The  greatest  haraain  book  ever  printed. 

_ —/  Every  liko  money.  Buy  now 

in  ’-  this  Hale.  Prices  dropped  to  the  bottom. 
£r}Zr  name  on  rpostal  and  mail  NOW.  Jim  Brown.  Pres. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  359  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Skunk,  Mink,  Muskrats 

all  other  kinds  of 

Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Write  for  price  list  and 
shipping  tags.  Twenty-five 
years  in  business, 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE 

Trade  Mark  284  Brldgo  SI. MONTGOMERY,  N.  Y. 


Sand  for 
Catalog 


Electric  Whee 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood— widtt 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  froa, 

Co..  48  Elm  St.. Quincy. III. 


HOTEL  PENN-POST 

31st  St.  and  8th  Avc.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Five  minutes  from  anywhere.  Opposite  Penn.  Sta¬ 
tion,  (Jen.  P.  O.  200  new  modern  looms,  furnished 
by  Wanamaker,  Si. 50  per  day,  S9  per  week.  Turk¬ 
ish  bath  in  connection,  50c.  Telephone  h N — Chelsea 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


It  was  quite  evident  that  little  Rose 
had  something  of  great  importance  to 
communicate.  She  was  trying  to  tell  me. 
Her  eyes  were  bright,  she  danced  about 
in  glee,  and  her  little  face  was  flushed 
with  pleasure.  She  tried  to  express  her¬ 
self  without  words — in  the  language  of 
the  deaf.  She  jumped  into  a  chair  to 
suggest  a  rise  in  the  word,  and  then  tried 
to  "boss'"  the  other  children  by  pointing 
her  finger  at  them  and  pushing  them  into 
line.  I  could  not  quite  get  it,  and  so  she 
borrowed  my  pen  and  went  to  the  table 
to  try  to  express  herself  in  writing.  I 
watched  her  slowly  putting  her  message 
on  paper — her  little  head  at  one  side,  the 
small  face  working  and  the  rosebud  of  a 
mouth  slowly  spelling  out  the  words.  It 
took  some  time,  but  finally  she  brought 
me  the  following: 


A 


^  .  ___ 


-*=£- 


^2 


She  stood  proudly  watching  me  as  I 
read  her  message,  and  then  she  ran  and 
jumped  on  my  knee  and  snuggled  up 
against  my  side.  She  might  well  be 
proud,  for  had  she  not  climbed  out  of  the 
valley  and  reached  the  first  point  on  the 
hill  of  education?  You  may  think  this 
ability  to  read  and  write  a  very  common 
and  uneventful  thing,  but  really  it  is  the 
most  wonderful  accomplishment  of  the 
human  race.  Of  all  the  “talents”  ever 
given  us,  it  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be 
abused  or  least  likely  to  be  fully  invested. 


I  find  that  Mother  and  her  daughter 
and  I  have,  between  us,  five  "degrees” — 
with  A  and  II  and  M  and  I.’s  well  mixed 
together.  Naturally  there  was  some  lit¬ 
tle  satisfaction  when  those  letters  were 
plastered  upon  us.  They  are  man-made 
decorations,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
well  deserved.  But  all  this  feeling  of 
satisfaction  bundled  together  and  multi¬ 
plied  by  three  cannot  equal  the  pride  of 
this  little  student  as  she  passes  out  of 
the  first  grade  and  starts  her  journey  to 
the  temple  of  knowledge!  Such  things 
are  finer  as  we  look  at  them  thvough  the 
rosy  dawn  which  opens  before  tin*  future 
than  they  ever  can  be  as  we  glance  back 
through  the  fog  of  the  past.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  imagination  walks  along  with  youth. 
It  becomes  tired  of  its  companion  when 
the  man  or  woman  dries  up  and  loses  the 
spirit  and  glory  of  life.  I  think  it  must 
be  with  deep  regret  that  imagination 
leaves  its  dull  partner  to  journey  on 
alone  and  goes  back  for  a  more  hopeful 
companion. 

“Oh.  I  suppose  the  entire  class 
promoted.”  I  said  to  her  to  try  her. 
she  shook  her  head  vigorously  and 
up  one  little  finger.  She  was  the 
one  to  “graduate.” 

.-lad  monitor!  What  do  you  think 
that? 

Well.  T  think  President  Ilarding  is  a 
good  man.  I  think  he  is  plain  and  hum¬ 
ble  in  spirit,  and  that  he  wonders  some¬ 
times  how  he  came  to  be  elected  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  can  imagine  how  he  felt  on 
election  night  when  it  became  sure  that 
he  had  been  selected  out  of  something  like 
110.000.000  people  as  the  one  man  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  great  (Govern¬ 
ment.  There  must  have  been  a  mingled 
sense  of  pride  and  responsibility  that  was 
almost  overpowering.  Yet  I  question  if 
the  occasion  brought  him  any  greater  sat¬ 
isfaction  than  that  which  fills  the  heart 
and  soul  of  this  little  black-haired  citizen 
who  snuggles  up  against  me  here.  Second 
grade  and  monitor!  There  you  have  the 
great  beginning  in  the  search  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  power  which  is  the  aim  and 
ambition  of  every  human  life. 


was 

But 

held 

only 


of 


Rose  seems  to  think  that  she  must 
prove  her  right  to  the  promotion.  So  she 
b’’nts  her  little  “reader”  and  climbs  on 
Mother's  knee  to  read  today’s  lesson.  T 
see  her  following  that  little  finger  across 
the  page  with  her  face  working  along 
with  her  thought.  During  the  past  50 
years  I  have  heard  some  great  speakers: 
President  Gvnnt.  James  G.  Blaine.  Robert 
Tngersoll.  Roscoe  Conkling.  President 
Wilson.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  many  of 
the  modern  statesmen,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  not  one  of  them  ever  put  the  power 
of  earnest  conviction  into  their  words 
which  this  little  “monitor”  throws  into: 

“Little  Boy  Blue, 

Come  blow  your  horn; 

The  sheep  are  in  the  meadow. 

The  cows  are  in  the  corn.” 

This  little  student  feels  that  she  has  a 
right  to  blow  her  horn — and  she  is  do¬ 
ing  jt. 

When  Rose  started  this  educational  ex¬ 
hibition  I  was  reading  Wells’  “Outline 
of  History.”  It  is  a  ponderous  and 
thoughtful  book  in  which  the  author  at¬ 


tempts  to  trace  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  human  mind  in  its  struggle 
for  a  right  to  freedom  and  self-govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  or 
the  growth  and  training  of  the  brain 
have  done  most  to  bring  mankind  up  from 
barbarism.  lie  isn’t  out  of  if  yet.  as  you 
may  notice  when  anger  and  other  pas¬ 
sions  overpower  us.  This  is  a  great 
moment  for  little  Rose.  Half  a  dozen 
years  ago  she  was  but 

“An  infant  crying  in  the  night. 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light. 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.” 

And  now  here  she  is  reaching  out  after 
language  which  would  have  been  impossible 
in  earlier  man.  It  seems  evident  that 
ages  ago  primeval  man.  whatever  else  we 
may  say  of  him.  had  little  audible  and 
no  written  language.  He  evidently  com¬ 
municated  largely  by  signs,  or  by  that 
strange  influence  which  we  may  call  a 
sixth  sense,  and  which  is  now  possessed 
by  horses,  dogs  and  other  more  intelligent 
animals.  The  blind  and  the  deaf  will 
fell  you  that  as  they  drop  the  faculty  of 
try  inf)  to  see  or  listen  they  gain  some¬ 
thing  of  this  strange  influence  which  man¬ 
kind  has  forgotten  since  written  and 
spoken  language  came  to  him.  But  think 
of  it — this  little  girl  has  gained  in  five 
years  what  primeval  man  hardly  acquired 
in  5.000  years. 


*  *  *  *  * 

Surely  she  is  “heir  of  all  the  ages,  in 
the  ceaseless  march  of  time.”  The  school 
teacher  is  the  guardian  of  her  great 
legacy — the  schoolhouse  is  the  service 
station  where  she  may  connect  with  the 
power  which  education  has  put  into  the 
world.  I  see  my  children  growing  up 
and  absorbing  some  of  this  power  at  their 
school,  and  it  rather  fills  me  with  won¬ 
der.  The  plainest  common  sense  and  the 
most  ordinary  review  of  my  own  life  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  a  good  share  of  what  my 
children  are  studying  will  never  be  of  any 
practical  use  to  them  in  life.  Some  of  it 
will  be  a  positive  disadvantage,  yet — 
what  can  be  done  about  it?  Let  me  go 
to  some  of  these  smart  and  confident 
young  teachers  and  tell  them  what  life 
has  burned  into  me.  and  unless  I  can 
control  the  school  board  and  force  my 
ideas  with  a  thumb-screw  these  smart 
educators  will  look  at  me  with  that  smil¬ 
ing  and  indulgent  tolerance  which  is  ever 
reserved  for  children,  “cranks”  or  mildly 
insane  people.  Tt  is  not  unlike  the  case 
of  the  woman  who  came  to  talk  at  a 
"Mothers’  Meeting”  at  a  church.  This 
woman  had  never  raised  any  children — 
she  had  not  even  been  married — but  she 
told  the  company  just  how  children  should 
be  trained.  When  she  finished  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  “thrown  open.”  and  a  little  gray¬ 
haired  woman  got  up  and  with  some  hesi¬ 
tation  ventured  to  differ  with  the  speaker. 
This  lady  was  a  little  provoked  at  the 
gentle  criticism,  and  demanded  what 
authority  the  little  woman  had  for  her 
statement. 

“Oh.  nothing,  except  that  I  have  raised 
a  family  of  five  children — all  my  own.” 

And.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
majority  of  the  women  present  sided  with 
the  woman  who  had  never  raised  any 
children,  because  her  theories  seemed 
plausible. 

***** 

That  is  why  a  plain  old-timer  like  my¬ 
self,  with  little  or  no  real  school  training, 
has  no  chance  against  modern  education. 
Let  him  go  out  and  tell  the  truth  about 
his  own  life,  and  it  will  be  of  little  more 
avail  than  “the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.”  The  foxes  or  the  wood¬ 
chucks  or  the  b’rds  might  be  impressed 
so  that  they  would  continue  to  train  their 
children  for  the  battle  of  life,  but  the 
“educators”  who  control  things  will  only 
tap  their  heads  and  say  among  them¬ 
selves  : 

“He  means  well,  but  he’s  old-fashioned. 
He  doesn’t  understand  our  modern  meth¬ 
ods.  (Give  us  more  money  and  we  will 
have  finer  buildings  and  fixtures.  This 
old-timer  belongs  to  the  past !” 

Your  children  will  get  much  the  same 
idea  unless  you  can  keep  hold  of  them. 

I  was  thinking  about  this  the  other  day 
as  I  walked  along  the  road  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.  We  have  just  had  our  roads  re¬ 
built — they  are  black  and  shiny  as  a 
blackboard.  At  one  point  in  the  road 
some  schoolboy  artist  had  displayed  his 
skill  with  chalk.  There  were  pictures  of 
human  beings  and  animals,  very  much 
like  the  rude  drawings  made  on  rocks  or 
day  banks  thousands  of  years  ago  when 
drawing  was  the  only  recorded  language. 
And  at  one  point  the  recorder  had 
scrawled  across  the  road  in  big  chalk 
letters : 

“ Herbert  is  a  Thinse /” 

I  stopped  in  the  road  and  read  it  over 
carefully.  My  children  explained  that 
“Herbert”  is  a  little  colored  boy,  but  I 
went  on  considering  whether  this  may  not 
be  a  direct  message  from  youth  to  the 
effect  that  “youth  must  be  served.”  Am 
I  not  a  “dunse”  for  thinking  that  the 
picture  presented  on  looking  back  over 
50  years  can  ever  equal  in  the  eyes  of 
youth  the  rosy  view  of  modern  educa¬ 
tion?  I  begin  to  think  so  at  last.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  we  old-timers  can¬ 
not  hope  to  have  much  direct  influence 
upon  modern  methods  of  teaching  our 
children  We  are  expected  to  pay  taxes 
and  smile.  No  matter  what  we  think, 
growling  at  things  in  general  will  do 
harm  to  the  school  and  to  the  children. 
The  best  thing  that  I  can  see  's  to  keep 
(Continued  on  Page  14(53) 
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Maple  Sugar  Makers,  Attention! 

Evaporation 


heretofore  has  been  the  choice 
between  one  of  two  evils.  The 
deep  boiling  process— FLUES 
— which  eventually  deteriorated  the  quality  of  syrup, 
or  the  shallow  boiling-syphon  principle — slow  and 
expensive.  KNOW  YE  THEN  that  the  “FAMOUS 

VERMONT” — the  latest  and  most  improved,  is  the  onlv 
PRACTICAL.  RAPID,  SHALLOW  BOILING  EVAPOBA- 
TOR  CONSTRUCTED.  Ask  us  about  it. 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Rutland,  Vermont 


A  Suitable  Christinas  Present 

W  hat  could  he  better  than  a  book?  It  will  be  read  over  and 
over,  each  time  with  pleasant  thoughts  of  the  giver.  Such  a 
book  is 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

It  pleases  everyone — those  who  live  in  t lie  country  and  those 
who  live  in  town.  The  pastor  of  a  great  church  held  a  service  on 
Thanksgiving  Eve.  and  instead  of  preaching  a  sermon  read  the 
story  “Ike  Sawyer's  Hotel,”  one  of  25  in  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Here  is  the  sincere  tribute  of  one  reader: 

“/  have  a  co\)])  of  ‘ Hope  Form  Notes,'  and  there  isn't  any¬ 
thing  I  can  sag  too  good  for  it,  /  icisli  all  of  the  notes  could  be 
preserved  in  1 took  form.  No  one  can  read  that  booh  without  being 
the  better  for  it.  It  is  an  unusual  book,  a  clean  book,  an  uplifting 
book.  Everyone  ought  to  read  it.  I  would  not  part  with  my  copy, 
permanently,  for  anything:'  Herman  W.  Smith. 

Do  you  not  care  to  have  your  friends  feel  that  way  about  your 
Christmas  gift?  They  surely  will  if  you  give  them  tiiis  book.  If 
desired,  we  will  send  autographed  copies  for  these  Christmas  gifts, 
the  Dope  Farm  Man  writing  his  name  in  them. 
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A  Primer  of  Economics 


By  John  J.  Dillon 

Part  LV 


SYSTEMS  OF  TAXATION — THE  SAJ.ES  TAX 

A  sales  or  turnover  tax  is  a  tax  on  in¬ 
dustry.  like  the  tariff,  income,  and  commod¬ 
ity  tax.  Like  the  other  forms  of  taxation, 
it  has  earnest  advocates  and  determined 
opponents.  The  advocates  of  a  sales  tax 
are  divided  into  two  rather  distinct 
schools,  in  the  matter  of  practical  means 
for  putting  the  principle  into  effect.  One 
of  these  schools  would  impose  a  sales  tax 
at  a  low  rate  on  all  business  transactions. 
The  other  would  impose  a  heavier  rate 
upon  a  limited  number  of  business  trans¬ 
actions.  This  school  would  impose  the 
higher  sales  tax  on  the  wholesale  price 
of  products  manufactured  or  produced  or 
imported  when  sold  for  consumption  or 
use.  The  advocates  in  these  different 
schools  do  not  differ  on  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  sales  tax..  Their  difference 
seems  to  be  one  of  expediency.  Some  ad¬ 
here  to  the  extreme  principle,  while  others 
arc  willing  to  take  what  they  can  get.  In 
a  limited  way  we  have  some  sales  taxes 
now.  Some  States  impose  a  sales  tax  on 
gasoline,  and  use  the  proceeds  to  build 
and  repair  roads.  Our  tax  on  convey¬ 
ances  of  real  estate  is  virtually  a  tax  on 
the  sale.  Our  present  tax  on  railroad  and 
Pullman  tickets  and  on  theater  tickets  is 
a  sales  tax.  So,  too,  is  the  tax  on  all 
sporting  goods  and  on  wearing  apparel 
classed  as  luxuries  a  sales  tax.  Some  of 
these  taxes  are  paid  in  bulk  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  merchant.  Others  are  paid  by 
affixing  a  revenue  stamp.  In  either  case 
the  buyer  pays  it  in  the  retail  price. 

United  States  Senator  Smoot  is  the 
present  leader  in  Congress  of  the  sales- 
tax  advocates.  His  proposed  amendment 
to  the  1021  revenue  bill  repealed  some  of 
the  troublesome,  hastily  devised  war  taxes 
yielding  a  billion  dollars  of  revenue,  and 
provided  for  an  equal  amount  of  revenue 
in  the  following  way : 

That  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes  there 
shall  be  levied,  assessed,  collected  and 
paid  upon  every  commodity  manufactured, 
or  produced,  when  sold,  leased,  or  licensed 
for  consumption  or  use.  without  further 
process  of  manufacture,  a  tax  equivalent 
to  three  per  cent  of  the  price  for  which 
such  commodity  is  sold,  leased,  or  li¬ 
censed  ;  such  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  producer. 

The  amendment  provided  an  exemption 
of  all  sales  of  less  than  $6,000  during  one 
year.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
details  of  administration  with  small  sales. 
This  exemption  would  practically  exempt 
all  sales  of  farm  products.  The  average 
value  of  the  products  of  farms  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  $1,400.  A  large  part 
of  farm  products  are  subjected  to  manu¬ 
facturing  processes,  and  for  that  reason 
would  be  exempt  under  the  definition  of 
the  tax  in  the  biinoot  amendment.  The 
amendment  was,  however,  defeated,  and 
the  present  revenue  law  recently  enacted 
does  not  contain  a  dcfiuite  sales-tax 
feature. 

On  May  19,  1920.  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  adopted  a  sales  tax  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  basis : 

One  per  cent  tax  on  sales  and  deliveries 
by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  or  job¬ 
bers. 

Two  per  cent  on  sales  and  deliveries 
by  manufacturers  to  retailers  or  con¬ 
sumers.  „ 

One  per  cent  tax  on  the  duty  paid  value 
of  importations  by  manufacturers  or 
wholesalers  or  jobbers. 

Two  per  cent  tax  on  the  duty  paid 
value  of  importations  by  retailers  or  con- 
sum  ers. 

This  the  Canadians  call  a  tax  at  the 
source.  Popularly  it  is  called  a  painless 
tax,  probably  because  it  is  paid  in  the 
price  of  the  goods  by  the  consumer  with¬ 
out  knowing  it.  It  brought  the  Canadian 
Government  $50,000,000.  It  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  the  rates  have  been  about 
doubled  for  1921  to  relieve  other  forms 
of  taxation.  It  is  estimated  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  tax  would  yield  $1,250,000,000  in  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  the  ultimate 
consumer  pays  it,  as  he  pays  most  other 
taxes;  but  economy  in  collection  is  said  to 
be  a  big  gain. 

Many  business  and  commercial  organi¬ 
zations,  including  the  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  and  individual  business 
men,  approve  a  sales  tax,  but  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  Smoot  amendment.  Mr. 
Louis  Ilolliugworth,  a  retired  woolen 
manufacturer  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  has  been  an  advocate  of  a  general 


sales  tax  for  many  years.  He  has  worked 
out  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  plan, 
the  striking  feature  of  which  is  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  lie  would  impose  a  percentage 
tax  on  every  sale,  whether  large  or  small, 
the  same  to  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  high 
or  low,  to  be  collected  by  fixing  a  stamp 
to  the  bill  or  receipt.  This  stamp  would 
be  applied  by  the  seller.  There  would  be 
a  stamp  for  sales  of  less  than  five  cents, 
a  stamp  for  five  cents,  and  a  stamp  for 
10  cents,  which  would  cost  twice  as  much 
as  the  five-cent  stamp,  and  so  on  in  mul¬ 
tiples  of  five  or  10  emits  to  cover  the 
largest  transactions.  Of  course,  two  five- 
cent  stamps  serve  the  purpose  of  one  10- 
cent  stamp.  The  stamps  would  be  fur- 
ni  bed  and  sold  by  the  Government  as 
postage  and  revenue  stamps  are  now  sold. 
The  stamp  might  be  printed  on  a  form 
that  would  serve  as  a  bill  for  small  sales, 
and  no  computation  would  be  necessary  at 
the  time  of  sale.  The  stamp  would  show 
on  its  face  the  amount  of  the  purchase. 
A  bill  of  sale  amounting  to  $100  would 
have  a  stamp  marked  $100  on  the  face 
of  it.  No  matter  what  the  amount  of  the 
bill,  the  stamp  would  show  on  its  face  the 
same  amount  in  figures,  thus: 

John  Doe  &  Co. 

New  York,  Juue  1,  1921. 
William  .Tones,  Dr. 

To  1  overcoat . $30 

:  U.  S.  Sales  Tax  : 

:  $30  : 

:  II.  S.  Sales  Stamp  : 

Gifts  would  be  presented  with  a  gift 
bill,  requiring  a  stamp  the  same  as  a 
sales  bill,  except  that  gifts  of  $100  to 
any  one  person  within  the  year  might,  be 
made  without  bill  or  stamp,  to  permit 
small  church  or  social  contributions  and 
ordinary  tipping,  without  the  necessity  of 
applying  a  stamp.  Mr.  Ilollingworth  ad¬ 
vocates  this  form  of  tax  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxation.  If  one  stamp 
only  were  to  be  used  to  provide  revenue 
for  all  needs,  then  the  different  govern¬ 
ments  would  need  to  arrange  for  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  revenue  to  go  to  each. 
Otherwise  each  taxable  realm  should  have 
a  separate  tax  of  its  own.  He  suggests 
a  one  per  cent  tax  on  all  sales,  but  the 
needed  revenue  could  be  raised  by  in¬ 
creasing  or  decreasing  the  rate. 

Penalties  for  evasions  of  the  tax  would 
permit  either  the  seller  or  the  buyer  and 
the  Government  to  collect  the  full  amount 
of  the  bill  as  a  penalty.  In  addition, 
sellers  would  be  required  to  make  verified 
monthly  statements  of  the  amount  of  their 
sales,  and  declarations  that  stamps  had 
been  applied  as  required  by  law. 

The  merits  claimed  for  this  sales  tax 
are  that  it  treats  every  person,  firm,  and 
corporation,  as  well  as  every  industry, 
exactly  alike.  It  would  not  tax  the  money 
invested,  but  the  business  transacted.  It 
would  tax  unproductive  transactions  as 
well  as  productive  business,  and  non- 
essentials  as  well  as  essentials.  It  would 
cover  inheritance.  It  would  replace  the 
onerous  tax  on  business;  call  back  to 
industry  the  capital  that  now  seeks  tax- 
exempt  securities,  and  open  the  shops  to 
men  that  are  out  of  work.  The  tax  would 
be  automatically  collected,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  collecting  would  be  negligible. 
The  salary  and  expense  of  the  large  array 
of  men  and  women  now  required  to  col¬ 
lect  taxes  would  be  saved.  The  offices 
they  occupy  and  the  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  they  use  would  also  be  saved.  The 
cost  of  collecting  the  Federal  income  tax 
is  more  than  $10,000,000  annually. 

The  sales  tax  has  been  proposed  at  this 
time  to  permit  a  reduction  in  the  Federal 
income  tax  and  to  permit  the  repeal  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  and  the  surtaxes. 
Friends  of  the  sales  tax  claim  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  revenue  it  would  bring 
from  non-productive  and  non-essential 
sources,  no  tax  need  be  levied  on  personal 
property,  and  the  present  tax  on  land  and 
improvements  would  be  reduced  to  one- 
half  or  one-fourth  its  present  volume. 
Leaders  in  farm  organizations  have,  how¬ 
ever,  pretty  generally  opposed  the  tax  on 
the  ground  that  farmers  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  the  tax  on  their  sales  and  would 


not  be  able  to  increase  the  price  so  as  to 
pass  the  tax  on  to  the  consumer;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  dealers  and  manufacturers 
would  be  able  to  add  the  tax  to  the  cost 
of  farm  supplies.  Farmers  would  then 
pay  the  tax  both  ways.  This  is  true,  but 
it  may  be  as  true  of  the  income  tax,  a 
commodity  tax,  or  an  import  or  tariff  tax 
as  it  is  of  a  sales  tax.  The  provisions 
in  the  Smoot  amendment  to  exempt  the 
first  $6,000  income  any  one  year,  and  to 
exempt  sales  of  raw  products  that  go  into 
manufacturing  processes,  but  not  the  man¬ 
ufactured  products,  would  practically  re¬ 
lieve  the  farmer  of  the  tax  on  sales.  This 
is  only  just,  because  the  farmer  cannot 
make  his  own  price  for  his  goods  and 
add  the  tax,  as  others  can  do,  and  the 
purpose  is  in  no  case  to  tax  the  raw 
material  for  manufacture.  The  farmer 
would  pay  his  just  share  of  the  tax  in  the 
price  of  his  supplies.  If  the  sales  tax 
would  draw  large  revenue  from  sources 
that  now  escape,  the  farmer’s  present  bur¬ 
den  may  be  lightened,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  could  not.  like  manufacturers, 
pass  his  sales  tax  on  consumptive  products 
along  to  the  buyers  or  consumers  of  his 
products. 

There  is  no  purpose  here  to  plead  for  a 
sales  tax  or  any  other  tax,  but  suspicion 
is  justified  when  an  unsupported  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  a  given  measure  takes 
the  burden  off  the  rich  and  places  it  on 
the  poor.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  tax 
other  than  land  tax  that  was  not  shifted 
by  wealth  to  increase  the  burden  of  the 
masses,  and  we  would  like  to  see  some 
figures  to  support  the  arguments  and 
assertions  on  both  sides  of  the  sales-tax 
proposition.  Neither  side  has  presented 
such  figures,  and  the  truth  is  they  cannot, 
because  the  census  does  not  contain  the 
necessary  information,  and  we  have  been 
officially  informed  that  the  figures  required 
are  not  available.  Hence,  the  arguments 
are  largely  opinions  based  on  the  impei*- 
feet  information  at  hand.  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  estimate  with  practical  exactness 
the  proportion  of  sales  tax  to  be  paid  by 
farmers;  but  we  have  no  available  data 
to  show  what  he  pays  now  under  the 
present  complicated  and  discriminating 
system. 


Marking  a  Sun  Dial 

Will  you  tell  us  how  to  mark  a  sundial 
so  as  to  have  it  accurate?  J.K. 

The  pointer,  or  stile,  of  a  sundial,  must 
be  set  accurately  in  the  geographical  me¬ 
ridian.  For  the  determination  of  this 
meridian  several  methods  are  given  in  the 
text  books,  but  the  following  appears  to 
be  the  most  practicable  when  a  theodolite 
or  transit  instrument  is  not  available. 

Set  a  table,  accurately  leveled,  on  the 
north  side  of  and  close  to  the  dial.  With 
the  center  of  the  dial  as  center  describe 
several  arcs  or  circles  of  different  radii 
on  the  table.  Suspend  a  plumbline  over 
the  dial  so  that  the  point  of  the  bob  will 
be  exactly  over  the  center.  A  small  bead 
should  be  strung  on  the  line  and  fixed  at 
such  a  height  that  its  shadow,  cast  by  the 
sun,  falls  on  the  table.  In  the  morning 
watch  the  shadow  of  the  bead  as  it  moves 
over  the  table  and  when  it  is  exactly  on 
one  of  the  arcs,  previously  drawn,  make 
a  mark  at  the  point.  Mark  also  the  point 
where  the  bead-shadow  crosses  the  ynme 
are  in  the  afternoon  and  draw  a  cord 
through  the  two  points  so  marked.  Then 
a  line  drawn  through  the  point  of  bisec¬ 
tion  of  this  cord  and  the  center  of  the 
dial  will  be  the  meridian  line. 

Now  with  a  good  watch  set  to  local 
mean  time  and  a  table  of  the  equation  of 
time  such  as  that  given  in  the  New  York 
World  Almanac  under  the  heading  “Sun 
on  the  Meridian  of  Washington,”  the 
dial  may  be  divided  into  hours  and  such 
parts  of  an  hour  as  may  be  deemed  desir¬ 
able.  W.  S.  Kre'HELBERGER, 

Captain  (Math.)  IT.  S.  Navy, 
Director  Nautical  Almanac. 


a^k  any 

vS.  &  B.  ^Shipper 

ASK  any  S.  &  B.  Shipper  what 
he  thinks  of  the  S.  &  B.  policy 
of  fair  treatment  and  highest  prices. 
Hundreds  ship  year  after  year  to 
S.  &  B.  Headquarters  because  it 
MEANS  MORE  MONEY  for  their 
raw  furs. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  for  S.  &  B.  pries 
lists  and  bulletins.  It’s  the  one  sure 
way  to  get  top  of  the  market  prices 
for  your  catch. 

Send  your  name  and  address  now! 
Don’t  delay!  Write  now! 

STRUCK  &  BOSSAK,  Inc. 
151  West  28th  St. 
New  York  City 


TRAPPERS  -  DEALEI 

Write  now  for  Geo.  I.  Fox  accurate 
price  list— this  is  another  big 
fur  year.  Keep  posted  and 
make  money.  Our  market 
reports  and  price  list 
show  you  how  and 
where  to  get 
more  money 
for  your 
furs. 


WE  WANT 
ALL YOUR  FURS 

Our  hicrh  trices,  fair,  hon¬ 
est  grading,  prompt  returns 
and  square  dealing  will  bring  you  the 
largest  cheek.  You’ll  make  money  by 
shipping  all  your  furs  to  G.orga  I. 
Fox,  Now  York—  Tho  World’s  Loading 
Fur  Markot.  Don’t  delay,  write  now  for 
market  reports,  price  list,  shipping  tags. 


GEO.I.FOX.INC 
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Wanted: 

Raw  Fur  Buyer 

We  want  a  country  raw  fur  buyer 
in  every  county  of  your  state,  to 
represent  us  this  season.  A.  big  op¬ 
portunity  for  those  accepted. 
Write  at  once  for  our  preposition. 

Charles  S.  Porter,  Inc. 

126  W.  27th  Street,  New  York  City 


SKUNK 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
all  staple  furs— Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  It  a  c  coo  n.  Red  Fox. 
Fancy  furs  a  specialty,  includ- 

_ ing  S  i  1  ve  r  and  < '  l  oss  F  o  x, 

Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  us  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  List.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dept.  29 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


IGuarantee 

Wo _»naranteo  you  will  ha 
— — — — — — i — — »  ■—  siittufled  with  our  chock. 

_  |  or  wo  will  ship  back  your 

fcvery  trapper  knows  that  the  place  to  I  furs 
Ret  highest  prices  is  where  they  have  - 


i 


Rei  nignest  prices  is  where  they  have  - - 

experts  assorting  and  grading.  The  fact  that  I  grade  every  skin 
personally  assures  you  of  getting  every  cent  your  catch  is 
worth.  Don't  take  my  word  for  it,  but  ship  a  small  lot  at  first  and 
be  convinced.  You  take  no  risk,  for  my  iron  clad  guarantee 
protects  you. 


FREE 


My  new  price  li«t  contains  up-to-*be-niinute  quotations.  Send  for 
a  copy  now,  before  you  forget.  A  postal  card  will  do. 


Sol  warenoff  &.  Co  Inc. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  iri  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  ealled  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  stt Icsiribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  hr-  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
i  orkkh  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Why  don't  you  start  ;i  department  or  a  column  under 
tht>  caption  “The  Hired  .Man”?  Plenty  of  them  read 
your  paper,  and  would  probably  be  glad  to  contribute. 

E  are  ready  to  start  it.  provided  the  hired 
man  and  his  wife  will  help  make  it  what  it 
should  be.  We  do  not  care  to  print  a  long  series  of 
complaints  and  criticisms.  That  will  never  get  us 
anywhere  along  the  road.  There  is  too  much  had 
feeling  now  over  the  situation.  If  such  a  depart¬ 
ment  can  be  made  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling  be¬ 
tween  farmer  and  hired  man.  we  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  -.rive  it  space.  Having  worked  as  hired  man 
ourselves,  and  now  playing  the  part  of  employer,  we 
know  something  about  both  ends  of  the  proposition. 
How  can  the  hired  man  he  made  more  useful  and 
contented?  That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

* 

OME  of  us  who  have  good  memories  are  filled 
with  strange  thoughts  when  we  read  in  the 
papers  that  Charles  W.  Morse  has  fil'd  to  France 
and  that  the  government  had  him  held  up  as  an 
"undesirable.'’  This  is  the  same  Mr.  Morse  who  had 
former  troubles  with  the  government,  lie  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  Atlanta  prison.  The  case 
against  him  was  strong.  He  was  properly  convicted. 
Then  there  began  a  great  campaign  for  his  release, 
on  the  plea  that  he  was  a  dying  man.  unable  to  live 
out  his  term.  Had  Morse  been  a  poor  man  with  a 
family  suffering  because  of  his  imprisonment,  he 
would  have  served  his  full  time  in  jail.  He  was 
clearly  guilty,  and  in  reasonable  health,  yet  he  had 
power  and  influence  enough  to  bring  such  pressure 
to  hear  upon  President  Taft  that  he  was  actually 
pardoned  or  set  free!  The  explanation  was  that 
Morse  was  a  dying  man — not  repentant,  not  making 
good  to  those  he  had  defrauded,  hut  "too  sick  to  be 
in  jail."  That  was  nearly  1<»  years  ago.  The  "dying 
man"  recovered  his  health  as  though  by  magic,  and 
is  alleged  to  have  employed  it  in  making  more  impu¬ 
dent  and  disastrous  frauds  Ilian  ever!  The  leopard 
might  possibly  change  his  spots  if  he  could  he  cross¬ 
bred  with  a  sheep  for  about  five  generations.  In 
common  practice  he  brightens  up  the  color  of  his 
spots  by  feeding  on  Ihe  lamb. 

* 

UR  readers  are  sending  us  dozens  of  clippings 
taken  from  papers  and  magazines  which  contain 
more  or  less  open  attacks  upon  milk  and  its  food 
value.  This  is  all  part  of  propaganda  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine,  in  an 
effort  to  discredit  the  value  of  butter  and  milk. 
Within  the  past  few  years  many  of  the  old  theories 
about  nutrition  have  been  exploded  through  the 
study  of  vitamines.  We  now  know  that  pure  milk 
and  its  products  are  the  chief  sources  of  these  vita- 
mines  and  that,  therefore,  milk  is  the  most  useful 
food  known  to  man.  This  gives  pure  butter  a  new 
advantage  over  “oleo.”  The  oleo  makers  cannot 
find  vitamines  in  their  product.  Therefore  they  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  "blackmail”  milk  and  butter. 
They  employ  great  chemists  to  try  to  show  that  while 
milk  may  be  useful  for  feeding  children  it  is  not 
really  necessary  for  adults.  They  are  also  working 
overtime  to  show  that  the  food  value  of  oleo  is 
equal  to  that  of  butter.  Then  there  are  writers  hired 
to  flood  the  country  with  “literature"  cunningly 
written  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  milk  is  not  an 
essential  food.  You  will  find  these  articles  appearing 
everywhere.  They  are  not  genuine.  Many  of  them 
:,re  paid  advertisements,  disguised  as  scientific  ad¬ 
vice.  It  is  a  very  shrewd  and  dangerous  campaign, 
and  is  costing  the  oleo  men  millions  of  money.  They 
can  well  afford  to  do  it.  if  they  can  by  this  means 
1  ad  off  the  increasing  demand  for  milk  and  butter. 
Do  not  permit  yourself  to  he  deceived  by  such  ar¬ 
ticles.  Milk  and  butter  are  essential  foods.  Use  all 
you  possibly  can  of  them. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FEW  months  ago  we  printed  some  facts  about 
kudzu.  We  have  more  to  come  soon.  Our  own 
plants  this  year — their  first  season — made  in  some 
cases  40  ft.  of  growth.  We  have  reports  from  as  far 
north  as  Albany  stating  that  the  kudzu  survived 
the  Winter.  In  these  cases  it  was  grown  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  plant,  and  not  for  pasture  or  forage.  It  is 
now  suggested  as  a  crop  that  can  and  will  master 
and  kill  out  quack  grass.  It  will  have  the  job  of  its 
career  to  do  that,  hut  we  would  like  to  see  it  tried. 
In  some  parts  of  New  England  quack  grass  has  taken 
possession  of  entire  fields.  It:  grows  a  little  hay  and 
some  pasture,  but  a  patch  of  it  in  any  neighborhood 
becomes  a  nuisance,  as  it  will  spread  underground. 
A  battle  between  crab  grass  and  kudzu  would  be 
well  worth  watching.  Some  of  the  New  England  ex¬ 
periment  stations  ought  to  try  this  out  Two  other 
Southern  plants  which  should  he  tried  in  the  North 
are  beggar  weed  and  velvet  beans.  Botli  are  legumes 
which  will  grow  with  little  lime  or  fertilizer.  Though 
best  suited  to  the  South,  they  will  make  fair  growth 
in  parts  of  the  North.  We  exipect  to  try  them  both 
next  year. 

* 

OUR  people  are  taking  great  interest  in  that  case 
of  the  "typhoid  carrier’’  reported  on  page  1371. 
We  hope  to  have  a  review  of  this  case  made  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  another  review  made  by 
the  highest  authorities  we  can  find.  It  is  had  busi¬ 
ness.  A  good  woman,  entirely  innocent  of  any 
wrong-doing,  is  branded  by  the  State  as  an  "unde¬ 
sirable.”  and  thus  deprived  of  her  best  chance  to 
support  herself.  Grant  that  the  State  is  justified  in 
ruling  that  a  “typhoid  carrier"  should  not  associate 
with  others  in  doing  household  work — should  it  not 
provide  some  recompense  when  it  thus  takes  away 
reasonable  means  of  support?  The  exigencies  of  war 
or  disease  may  compel  some  measures  that  seem 
cruel,  but  they  should  be  provided  for.  We  have 
many  letters  from  people  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
commonly  accepted  theory  about  the  transmission  of 
typhoid.  They  say  this  woman  is  not  in  any  way 
dangerous  to  her  companions.  We  notice,  however, 
that  while  they  offer  sympathy,  they  do  not  show 
their  faith  by  their  works  and  offer  her  a  real  job. 

* 

I  am  having  a  person  in  New  York  City  raise  $1,500 
as  a  first  mortgage  on  my  place.  This  man  sent  me 
word  it  would  eost  around  $300  for  the  necessary  ex¬ 
pense  to  do  this.  I  think  that  too  much  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses.  Can  you  give  me  any  figures  what  it 
would  cost  for  the  legal  expenses  of  drawing  up  such 
papers?  mbs.  m.  h.  b. 

New  York. 

Ills  party  is  trying  to  get  rich  too  fast.  Some 
cf  the  rates  demanded  for  obtaining  mortgages 
in  this  way  are  simply  outrageous.  We  hear  of  cases 
where  agents  demand  about  30  per  cent  for  obtaining 
money  for  a  second  mortgage,  and  there  is  always 
some  “explanation,”  which  does  not  explain.  It 
should  not  cost  over  $50  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of 
a  $1,500  mortgage,  counting  tax.  search  and  drawing 
papers.  The  man  who  demands  $300  is  certainly 
doing  what  we  may  call  a  “star  jQb."  It  is  simply 
legalized  highway  robbery.  Before  you  submit  to 
any  such  extortion  you  should  apply  to  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a  loan. 

* 

The  farmer  receives  his  money  wages  in  the  form  of 
payment  for  his  crops  and  live  stock.  These  wages  are 
not  paid  regularly  every  week  or  every  month,  except 
in  part  in  the  case  of  some  dairy  farmers,  but  at  irreg¬ 
ular  intervals  varying  from  three  months  to  a  year  or 
more,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  crop.  Neither 
rate  of  wages  nor  hours  of  work  is  agreed  upon  in 
advance.  The  consuming  public  pays,  hut  it  makes  no 
agreement  as  to  the  amount  it  will  pay.  The  farmer 
is  urged  to  produce  abundantly,  but  the  price  paid  him 
for  what  he  produces  is  set  after  the  amount  of  his 
production  is  known.  The  buyers  drive  the  shrewdest 
possible  bargain.  The  more  the  farmer  produces,  the 
less  the  buyers  want  to  pay.  Thus  we  have  large  pro¬ 
duction  penalized.  Very  often — indeed,  it  is  the  general 
rule — a  large  crop  brings  the  farmer  fewer  total  dollars 
than  a  small  crop. 

THAT  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  Henry 
Wallace.  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  true:  no  one  can  dispute  it.  yet  for  years  the 
average  worker  in  town  and  city  has  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  facts.  The  general  idea  has  been  that 
the  farmer  is  a  patient  beast  of  burden  who  may 
grumble  a  little,  yet  will  continue  to  produce  so  that 
the  world  may  be  fed  and  clothed.  That  idea  causes 
the  death  of  business.  We  now  realize  that  a  small 
crop  nets  more  to  the  farmer  than  a  large  crop.  The 
only  benefit  from  a  large  oro})  goes  to  the  handlers 
under  our  present  system  of  distribution.  At  any 
rate  the  present  Administration  realizes  the  situa¬ 
tion.  and  the  advertising  it  is  getting  will  help.  We 
can  easily  remember  when  anyone  who  made  such  a 
public  statement  as  Mr.  Wallace  makes  would  have 
been  called  an  anarchist. 


December  17,  1921 
r  is  evident  that  thousands  of  tons  of  ear  corn 
will  be  burned  as  fuel  in  parts  of  the  West.  At 
present  prices  this  corn  will  ho  cheaper  than  coal. 
It  seems  a  sin  to  use  this  food  as  fuel,  but  under 
(he  present  system  of  distribution  it  can  hardly  he 
avoided.  Some  of  our  readers  will  do  well  to  re¬ 
member  this:  Every  ton  of  ear  corn  burned  in  this 
v  ay  will  leave  about  1-  lbs.  of  potash,  S  lhs.  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  considerable  lime  in  the  ashes. 
In  every  Western  community  there  are  men  with 
small  holdings — gardeners  or  fruit  growers — and 
most  of  them  must  use  manure  or  fertilizers.  They 
could  not  possibly  obtain  any  fertilizer  better  for 
their  special  needs  than  the  ashes  from  this  fuel 
corn.  They  can  make  a  good  profit  by  securing  every 
pound  of  such  ashes  they  can  find.  In  many  local¬ 
ities  such  corn  ash  will  have  a  value  that  will  justify 
collecting  it  for  sale. 

* 

ANY  a  man  objects  to  jury  service  or  other 
little  j m  1  Hie  duties  to  which  most  of  us  are 
liable.  It  often  is  a  nuisance  to  give  up  time  and 
comfort  to  these  things,  which  seem  of  very  little 
account,  and  yot  it  is  only  in  tliis  way  that  most  of 
us  can  ever  serve  our  country  in  any  public  capacity. 
The  chances  that  an  ordinary  man  will  ever  he 
President  or  occupy  any  large  position  are  very 
remote.  We  all  think  we  could  fill  these  large 
places,  though  most  of  ns  would  rattle  if  placed  in 
them.  Our  job  is  on  the  jury  or  in  some  of  the 
smaller  places,  which  are  scorned  or  neglected  by 
too  many  men.  The  real  work  of  civil  life,  as  in 
the  army,  is  done  by  the  petty  officers,  who  come 
dose  to  the  common  people  and  influence  them  by 
example.  One  honest  worker  on  a  jury  or  on  a 
school  hoard  is  worth  a  dozen  discontented  dreamers 
who  sit  waiting  for  a  larger  job.  We  have,  all  of  us, 
got  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  smaller  public 
jobs,  for  they  are  the  atoms  which  go  to  make  up 
the  large  units. 

>k 

I  note  in  some  papers  a  controversy  about  substitut¬ 
ing  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John’s  time  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Now,  I  have  seen  the 
Magna  Charta  in  print,  but  it  was  in  Latin,  and  I 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  T  have  often  wished,  and 
tried  to  find  it  in  English.  Could  you  not  print  it?  I 
think  it  would  he  interesting  to  all  other  readers  of  your 
paper,  as  well  as  to  me.  ii.  D. 

Virginia. 

HE  Great  Charter  of  English  liberty  was  granted 
by  King  John  at  Runnymede  on  June  15,  1215. 
It  ended  a  long  conflict  between  the  king  and  the 
English  barons,  the  yeomen  or  common  people  hav¬ 
ing  little  to  do  with  it.  It  was  the  first,  great  state¬ 
ment  of  human  rights  under  a  government  that  was 
struggling  toward  freedom,  and  is  one  of  the  “im¬ 
mortal  documents”  in  the  history  of  the  rise  of  man 
toward  self-government.  It  could  not  well  he  sub¬ 
stituted  for  our  American  constitu'  on — in  fact,  the 
latter  is  a  development  and  outgrowth  from  Magna 
Charta.  Tn  the  Legislative  Manual  or  Red  Book, 
issued  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  Great  Charta.  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  New  York  are  printed.  Many  other  States 
also  print  the  Magna  Charta  in  this  way.  It  would 
require  too  much  space  to  print  the  full  charter  in 
The  R.  N.-Y. 


Brevities 

Humor  is  the  humus  of  life. 

We  put  the  mulch  on  our  strawberries  December  6, 
at  the  first  hard  freeze. 

Half  a  dozen  former  Europeans  have  written  us  that 
the  “Turk-hen  cross”  is  an  old  fowl  iu  Europe. 

Some  public  men  keep  their  ear  on  the  ground,  while 
others  keep  their  heads  in  the  upper  air.  Human  beings 
live  on  the  ground. 

Reports  from  many  places  show  that  mice  are  more 
numerous  than  ever  before  this  Fall.  It  will  pay  to 
protect  the  young  trees,  or  at  least  to  keep  trash  away 
from  them. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  warns  farmers 
against  buying  clover  seed  from  Italy  or  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope.  Such  seed  is  not  adapted  to  our  conditions.  Buy 
A merican-grown  seed. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  at  Cobleskill.  N.  Y..  is  to 
have  a  short  course  in  ice-cream  making.  rThe  fact  is 
that  ice  cream  is  getting  to  be  about  as  important  as 
butter  iis  a  milk  product. 

The  papers  report  that  Judge  Johnson  of  Kansas 
city  has  ruled  that  a  bee  lias  a  right  to  roam  at  will. 
The  bees  in  a  hive  cannot  be  classed  as  trespassers  when 
they  fly  and  light  upon  the* *  property  of  others! 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  in  New  York  State  more 
than  1.000  school  districts  with  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$20,000  or  less.  Some  have  less  than  $10,000.  Of 
course  such  districts  cannot  raise  a  school  tax  large 
enough  to  give  children  a  fair  showing. 

Ohio  reports  a  case  where  a  liquid  for  killing  smut 
in  oais  is  sold  in  10-oz.  Bottle  for  $2.  It  is  designed  for 
treating  20  bushels  of  grain.  One  pint  of  formalin,  cost¬ 
ing  55  cents,  will  treat  40  to  00  bushels.  That  means 
the  difference  between  10  cents  and  1  cent  per  bushel. 
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Points  From  the  President’s  Message 

President  Harding's  Message  to  Congress  was  very 
sensible.  It  contained  more  real  discussion  of  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  than  any  other  similar  document 
that  we  have  ever  read.  The  President  appears  to 
understand  that  all  other  industries  are  based  upon 
agriculture,  and  that  there  can  be  no  return  to  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  until  the  farmer  regains  his  confi¬ 
dence  and  buying  power.  After  making  the  trouble 
clear,  the  President  says: 

In  the  main  the  remedy  lies  in  distribution  and  mar¬ 
keting.  Every  proper  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  the  co-operative  marketing  program.  This  has  proven 
very  helpful  to  the  co-operating  communities  in  Europe. 
In  Russia  the  co-operative  community  has  become  the 
recognized  bulwark  of  law  and  order,  and  saved  indi¬ 
vidualism  from  engulfment  in  social  paralysis.  I  lti- 
mafely  it  will  be  accredited  with  the  salvation  of  the 
Russian  State.  , 

There  is  the  appeal  for  this  experiment,  why  not 
try  it?  A'o  one  challenges  the  right  of  the  former  to  o 
larger  share  of  the  consumers'  pay  for  his  product,  no 
one  disputes  that  ire  cannot  lire  without  the  farmer. 
He  is  justified  in  rebelling  against  the  transportation 
cost.  Given  a  fair  return  for  his  labor,  lie  will  have 
less  occasion  to  appeal  for  financial  aid:  and  given 
assurance  that  his  labors  shall  not  be  in  vain,  we  re¬ 
assure  all  the  people  of  a  production  sufficient  to  meet 
our  national  requirements  and  guard  against  disaster. 

Thus  President  Harding  has  become  a  convert  to 
the  “35-cent-dollar  theory."  Twenty  years  ago  vee 
said  we  would  put  that  issue  into  the  White  House 
— and  it  is  now  there! 

For  25  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  lias  been  talking  about  a 
tariff  commission  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
handle  the  tariff  as  a  business  proposition,  and  thus 
keep  it  out  of  politics.  We  would  have  such  a  com¬ 
mission  composed  of  men  large  enough  to  serve  in  the 
F.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  have  agriculture,  busi¬ 
ness.  labor,  manufacturing  and  law  all  represented. 
For  years  we  have  advocated  such  a  solution  of  the 
tariff  question — now  .the  President  advances  much 
the  same  idea  for  what  lie  calls  an  “elastic  tariff, 
lie  would  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  present  com¬ 
mission.  and  enable  it  to  modify  or  change  tariff 
rates  to  meet  changes  in  business  or  national  con¬ 
ditions.  Canada  follows  something  of  this  plan  with 
success:  for  years  France  adjusted  tariffs  on  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale — up  or  down,  as  prices  or  necessities  re¬ 
quired.  It  would  he  a  far  more  economic  and  sensi¬ 
ble  plan  than  our  present  method  of  making  a  tariff 
by  trading  one  industry  against  another. 

The  President  also  goes  on  record  as  opposed  to 
issuing  tax-exempt  securities.  As  The  R.  X.-Y.  has 
stated  several  times,  there  are  from  15  to  20  billions 
of  these  securities  either  totally  exempt  or  paying 
but  a  small  tax.  This  creates  special  privileges  for 
holders  of  these  securities.  They  claim  and  obtain 
all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  government,  but 
pay  nothing  in  return.  The  result  is  that  great  sums 
of  money  which  should  be  invested  in  active  business 
are  buried  in  these  tax-exempt  securities.  They 
form  a  hiding  place  for  wealth  which  ought  to  be 
out.  at  work.  President  Harding  has  now  put  the 
matter  up  to  Congress.  There  are  many  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  message,  which  ought  to  lie  studied  by 
the  American  people.  Hack  of  space  prevents  our 
printing  it  in  full.  We  do  not  agree  with  all  of  it. 
but  as  a  whole  it  is  a  sensible  and  practical  docu¬ 
ment.  with  very  much  less  ‘‘hot  air"  than  is  usually 
found  in  such  a  message. 


The  Leading  Agricultural  Counties 

For  many  years  Lancaster  County.  Pa.,  stood  at 
the  head  of  all  American  counties  in  combined  values 
of  crops  and  live  stock  products.  The  last  census 
upsets  this  old  order,  for  Lancaster  County  now 
ranks  fifth.  There  are  three  counties  in  California 
and  one  in  Maine  ahead  of  her.  First  comes  Los 
Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $71,549,- 
fs99.  The  first  15  counties  are  ranked  as  follows: 


County  and  State 
Los  Angeles.  Cal... 

Fresno.  Cal . 

Aroostook.  Me.  .  .  . 
San  Joaquin.  Cal... 

Lancaster.  Pa . 

Yakima.  Wash.... 

Tulare.  Cal . 

Sonoma,  Cal. . 

Whitman.  Wash... 

Dane,  Wis . 

McLean,  Ill. . . 

San  Bernardino. Cal. 

Maricopa,  Ariz . 

St.  Lawrence.  X.  Y 
Orange,  Cal . 


Value  of  Crops 
and  Live 

Stock  Products  Value  of  Crops 

_ A - - A - - - 


Rank 

Amount 

Rank 

Amount 

1 

$71,579,899 

1 

$61,864, 179 

o 

55.110.101 

O 

o 

51.861.252 

•> 

•  > 

54.370.250 

2 

52,541,205 

4 

41.191.240 

4 

37.950.800 

5 

40.770.212 

5 

32.191.536 

0 

34,741,710 

0 

32.458.058 

7 

34.030.107 

8 

30.547.341 

8 

32,300.023 

42 

17.477.370 

9 

31,921.017 

7 

30.824.407 

10 

29.395.753 

25 

20,978.957 

11 

29.101.454 

9 

26.93S.01S 

12 

27,957.4  is 

10 

20.517.455 

13 

20.819.002 

12 

24.054.410 

.  14 

26.809.540 

108 

13.582.470 

15 

26,035,748 

11 

25.572.032 

The  50  leading  agricultural  counties  were  distribu¬ 
ted  among  the  several  States  as  follows:  California. 
13:  Xew  York.  7;  Illinois.  5:  Texas.  4:  Pennsylvania. 
4:  South  Carolina,  4:  Xorth  Carolina.  3:  Washing¬ 
ton,  2;  Wisconsin,  2;  and  one  each  for  Arizona.  Col¬ 


orado.  Connecticut.  Maine.  Minnesota  and  Missis¬ 
sippi.  This  gives  the  Pacific  coast  15  and  the  upper 
Atlantic  coast  nine.  Formerly  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  excelled :  now  it  has  only  four  counties  in  the 
first  50.  Tn  spite  of  the  low  price  of  cotton,  there  are 
13  counties  among  the  first  50  where  cotton,  corn 
and  forage  are  the  leading  crops.  Xine  counties 
excel  in  fruit,  10  in  dairy  products,  six  in  potatoes, 
four  in  tobacco  and  six  in  chickens  and  eggs.  The 
greatest  change  indicated  during  the  10  years  from 
1910  to  1920  is  increased  interest  in  special  farming. 
The  farmers  of  a  section  seem  to  be  learning  what 
crops  are  best  suited  to  their  particular  soil  and 
conditions,  and  are  developing  these  crops  with  sys¬ 
tem.  Xew  York  and  Xew  England  make  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  showing  in  these  figures.  Our  Eastern 
counties  are.  ns  a  rule,  quite  a  little  smaller  than 
those  of  the  West.  For  instance,  Los  Angeles  Co.. 
Cal.,  contains  4.007  square  miles,  which  is  about  half 
the  size  of  Connecticut.  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  has  only 
941  square  miles. 

A  Couple  of  Milk  Problems 

Will  you  advise  through  The  R.  X.-Y.  what  the 
requirements  are  in  the  production  of  Grade  A  milk 
over  that  of  Grade  B?  When  Grade  P>  milk  is  selling 
retail  at  14  cents  per  quart  up  here,  what  should  we 
get  for  Grade  A  (retail)  to  make  the  difference,  care 
and  labor  in  producing  same?  W.  S.  S. 

Xew  York. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Xew  York 
prescribes  regulations  for  the  making  and  handling 
of  Grade  A  milk  for  consumption  in  Xew  York  City. 
Ir  all  there  are  25  regulations.  The  cows  must  be 
examined  by  a  veterinarian  and  passed  as  healthy. 
Before  pasteurization  the  milk  must  not  contain 
more  than  200,000  bacterial  count  per  cubic  centi¬ 
meter,  and  not  more  than  30,000  when  delivered  to 
consumers  after  pasteurization.  The  other  regula¬ 
tions  pertain  to  the  condition  of  the  stable,  the  care 
of  the  utensils,  temperature,  etc.  The  dealers  have 
been  paying  15  cents  extra  per  100  lbs.  for  Grade  A 
milk.  Lately  they  have  graduated  the  price  from 
15  cents  to  25  cents,  according  to  the  bacterial  conn*, 
but  farmers  know  that  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  milk 
are  often  interchangeable,  and  many  times  it  all 
comes  from  the  same  dairies.  In  Xew  York  City 
the  dealers  charge  3  cents  a  quart  extra  for  Grade 
A  It  costs  no  more  to  deliver  one  grade  than  an¬ 
other.  It  would  seem  that  one  cent  a  quart  would 
cover  the  extra  cost  of  production  and  delivery  lo 
consumers  anywhere. 

I  read  in  The  R.  X.-Y.  that  the  milk  prices  for 
October  and  Xovember  would  be  $3.37  per  100  lbs.  for 

pel-  cent  fiuiil  milk.  T  am  delivering  my  inilk  to  Bor¬ 
den's  factory.  Mv  milk  for  October  tests  4  5.  and  only 
brought  $3,755  per  100  lbs.,  when,  according  to  the 
], rices  in  The  R.  X.-Y..  it  should  have  brought  $3.97, 
because  it  tested  15  points  over  3  per  cent.  i,.  I..  M. 

Xew  York. 

The  $3.37  per  100  lbs.  price  is  for  consumptive 
liquid  milk.  Borden's  make  by-products,  and  the 
price  for  this  milk  is  loss.  Borden's  now  pool  all 
the  milk  they  receive  on  the  three  per  cent  basis 
They  paid  $3.06  for  August  to  all.  whether  the  re¬ 
turns  went  to  the  pooling  association  for  the  poolers 
or  direct  to  the  non-poolers.  The  milk  from  poolers 
Cf  all  sources  was  again  pooled  by  the  association. 
Tn  all  there  are  25  regulations.  The  cmvs  must  be 
and  the  average  was  $2.52.  The  assessments  and 
deductions  reduced  the  net  returns  to  $2.27.  Your 
return  was  computed  this  way:  . 

Borden's  average  for  3  per  cent  milk .  $3.0C. 

Fat  test.  15  points . 

Freight  differential . ^)93 


$3.  Too 

Your  confusion  came  from  not  considering  the 
Borden's  plan  of  pooling  manufactured  milk  with 
the  liquid  milk  for  consumption. 


Ear  Corn  as  “Official”  Fuel 

Regarding  these  reports  of  burning  corn  for  fuel 
in  the  West,  one  of  our  readers  sends  the  following 
resolution,  passed  by  the  supervisors  of  Pocoliontas 
Co.,  Iowa,  on  Xovember  25.  This  is  said  to  lie  Ihe 
-first  official  action"  taken  in  Iowa  to  provide  for 
burning  corn  as  fuel : 

Whereas,  The  price  of  ear  corn  here  is  less  than  one- 
third  of  1  per  cent  per  pound,  and  coal  is  more  than 
two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  per  pound,  and 

Propagandists  have  taught  the  farmers  to  increase 
production  until  surplus  farm  products  are  selling  for 
about  one-third  the  cost  of  production ;  and 

Propagandists  are  educating  the  public  to  believe  that 
all  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  press  tin*  button  and 
plenty  of  cattle  and  bogs  would  bo  forthcoming  to  con¬ 
sume  the  surplus  corn;  and 

Every  available  hog  and  steer  will  be  fed  all  the  corn 

it  can  consume;  and  ,  v 

Propagandists  are  trying  to  lead  the  people  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  cattle  and  hogs  will  starve  d  any  of 
the  surplus  crop  is  burned,  as  fuel  ;  and 

Tn  truth,  the  farmers  are  trying  to  reduce  the  surplus 
of  corn  to  a  point  where  it  will  bring  at  least  one-halt 
the  cost  of  production :  and 


Federal  Reserve  Banks  have  withdrawn  credit,  thus 
trebling  the  debts  of  the  farmer;  and 

Whereas,  The  first  law  of  nature  is  self-preservation; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved*  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Pocahontas 
County,  Iowa.  That  the  auditor  is  hereby  authorized 
and  instructed  to  purchase  ear  corn  at  the  market  price, 
and  said  corn  to  be  used  as  fuel  at  the  county  court 
house  and  county  home. 


Tagging  Bales  of  Hay 

During  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  much 
complaint  about  shipments  of  hay  to  this  market 
where  the  tagging  was  poor.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  note  sent  out  by  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  this  matter  of  tagging  bay  bales 
properly  is  very  important: 

A  number  of  shippers  have  had  considerable  loss  on 
shipments  of  bay  to  this  market  recently,  due  to  ille¬ 
gible  or  inaccurate  tagging  as  to  weight.  Weights  are 
tested  in  the  Xew  York  market  only  by  weighing  a  few 
bales  out  of  a  carload.  Deductions  are  made  in  the 
weight  of  the  entire  carload  for  shrinkage  and  error  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  in  the  tag  weight  and  the 
actual  weight  of  these  samples. 

The  Xew  York  State  law  requires  the  gross  weight 
of  every  hale  of  hay  or  straw  to  he  plainly  marked  on  a 
tag  securely  fastened  to  the  bale,  of  not  less  than  1 4-j 
inches  in  width  and  3  inches  in  length.  No  hay  or 
straw  may  he  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  this:  Statp  which 
weighs  less  than  such  gross  weight  after  deducting  5  lbs. 
per  bale  for  shrinkage. 


Farm  Products  and  Money 

We  are  permitted  to  use  the  following  extract, 
written  by  a  bank  president  in  South  Dakota: 

If  farmers  out  here  were  getting  85  cents  for  eggs. 
$1.50  for  corn.  00  rents  for  oats  or  even  $1.30  for 
potatoes,  we  would  all  be  millionaires.  Last  Sunday  I 
went  clear  across  the  State  of  Smith  Dakota,  and  on 
practically  every  farm  there  was  from  2.000  to  1 5.000 
bushels  of  corn  piled  up.  with  nothing  to  feed  it  to.  <  >n 
11S  miles  of  that  trip  by  auto  I  saw  only  two  bunches 
of  cattle,  which  I  knew  to  be  feeders.  As  if  is  now. 
corn  is  worth  about  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  bushel 
here,  and  farmers  are  unable  to  buy  steers,  and  those 
that  are  are  possibly  afraid  to  do  it  on  account  of  the 
unsteady  market.  Consequently  they  are  simply  piling 
their  stuff  tip. 

That  situation  can  lx*  duplicated  on  thousands  of 
Western  farms.  The  people  have  an  abundance  to 
eat  and  drink,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  realize 
on  their  products  and  obtain  money.  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  in  this  country,  too.  thousands  of 
people  are  unable  to  obtain  food.  Many  of  our 
Eastern  farmers  could  use  that  cheap  grain  to 
advantage,  but  railroad  rates  would  practically 
double  its  cost.  The  thing  for  our  Eastern  farmers 
to  remember  is  that  while  they  have  many  troubles 
and  much  injustice,  they  are  today,  as  a  class,  far 
better  off  than  their  Western  brothers. 


Purchasing  Power  of  Farm  Products 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  quotes  Prof.  G.  E. 
Warren  of  Cornell  in  the  following  statement.  It  is 
a  calculation  of  the  purchasing  power  of  principal 
farm  products  compared  with  pre-war  times.  The 
measure  of  this  purchasing  power  is  made  up  from 
the  price  of  staple  products  which  a  farmer  usually 
buys: 

Compared  with  a  five-year  average  before  the  war  as 
100.  the  purchasing  power  of  some  farm  products  at 
prices  paid  to  farmers  in  June,  1921.  were  as  follows: 
Corn  61,  oats  00.  barley  53.  wheat  93.  rye  101,  buck¬ 
wheat  101,  flaxseed  55.  beans  81.  corn  50,  cotton  51, 
cottonseed  52.  hay  68.  cabbage,  111,  onions.  73,  potatoes 
04,  sweet  potatoes  89.  peanuts  48.  apples  91,  chickens 
110.  eggs  77,  butter  83.  milk  cows  SO,  beef  cattle  00, 
veal  calves  73.  sheep  06,  Iambs  79.  wool  58,  hogs  07, 
horses  45.  Practically  nothing  that  the  farmer  sells  can 
he  exchanged  for  the  usual  quantity  of  other  things.  It 
is  physically  impossible  for  farmers  to  absorb  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  factories  Farm  prices  have  dropped  much 
more  than  wholesale  or  retail  prices  of  farm  products. 


The  Betts  Hunting  and  Trespass  Bill 

On  page  1400  you  invite  the  opinion  of  farmers  in 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  Betts  hunting  and  tres¬ 
pass  law.  I  am  not  conversant  with  all  the  details  of 
that  law.  One  of  the  chief  troubles  with  that  and  many 
other  laws  is  that  there  are  too  many  details.  I  read 
considerable  of  said  law  when  it  was  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  my  opinion  then  was  and  is  now  that  while  in 
some  way  it  may  be  a  little  more  in  the  farmers’  inter¬ 
est  than  the  former  law,  it  is  still  so  far  from  what  is 
necessary  and  has  so  many  details  that  no  farmer  has 
time  to  invoke  it.  That  is  the  reason  you  have  heard 
so  little  about  anyone  being  prosecuted  for  violating  it. 
There  are  many  farmers  here  who  would  like  _a  b,w 
that  would  give  them  protection  without  costing  50  per 
rent  or  more  of  their  net  profits.  It  would  cost  to  post 
a  farm  not  far  from  $200,  and  most  of  the  notices  would 
not  stay  up  a  week  after  the  hunting  season  opened. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  a  law  that  seems  to  me  would 
ho  all  that  is  necessary,  and  would  be  fair  to  everybody. 
Let  the  farmer,  for  a  25c  fee  file  with  the  county  clerk  a 
brief  notice  that  his  farm  is  posted,  and  put  up  a  no¬ 
tice  to  the  same  effect  at  his  place  of  residence.  This 
would  take  the  place  of  the  present  method  of  posting, 
and  the  penalties,  etc.,  in  the  present  law  eould.be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  new  one.  I  am  not  writing  a  bill,  but 
only  suggesting.  It  would  be  well  to  examine  some  of 
the’  la ws”of  other  States,  and  if  possible  find  one  where 
the  law  is  not  gotten  up  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hunter  and  trespasser.  'vy-  vv 
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From  Day  to  Day 


The  Christmas  Chant 

Within  an  ancient  tome  I  read  this  thing, 
That  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  angels  sing 
And  hearken  ever  for  our  answering, 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo ! 

And  hear  but  faint  and  broken  echoes  rise 
From  us  against  the  ramparts  of  the  skies 
Beyond  which  mount  the  chants  of  para¬ 
dise, 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo ! 

Sometimes  I  needs  must  wonder  whether 
we 

Will  ever  lift  to  far  Infinity 

As  with  one  voice  this  praiseful  litany, 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo ! 

O  Thou  that  rulest  over  tide  and  time. 
Hasten  the  hour  when  as  in  rune  or  rhyme 
All  earth  shall  join  the  ecstasy  sublime, 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo  ! 

— cu.NTON  scollaro,  in  New  York  Sun. 
% 

Filling  a  new  pillow  ticking  with 
feathers  from  an  old  one  is  a  disagree¬ 
able  task  as  ordinarily  done.  Here  is  a 
new  and  up-to-date  method :  Remove  the 
dust  bag  'from  a  vacuum  cleaner,  and 
attach  the  new  pillow  ticking  in  its  place, 
and  then,  attaching  the  suction  part  to 
a  small  hole  in  the  old  pillow,  suck  the 
feathers  through  into  the  new  cover. 

One  of  our  readers  says  that  when  a 
ham  is  cut.  but  not  used  up  immediately, 
she  prevents  molding  by  coating  the  cut 
surface  with  melted  paraffin.  It  is  easily 
scaled  off  when  the  ham  is  used. 

Who  knows  how  to  make  old-fashioned 
rye  and  cornmeal  dumplings?  One  of 
our  readers  tells  us  that  her  grandmother 
always  made  them  to  go  with  a  chicken 
dinner,  but  would  never  tell  just  how  she 
did  it.  The  dumplings  were  steamed  in 
a  kettle — we  infer  with  a  chicken  potpu*. 
Perhaps  some  one  else  has  inherited  such 
a  recipe.  A  good  many  fine  old-fashioned 
cooks  had  a  habit  of  keeping  special 
recipes  secret  even  from  members  of 
their  own  family,  and  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  is  the  poorer  for  it. 

This  season  shows  wool  stockings  again 
very  popular,  as  they  were  last  year. 
Worn  with  sensible  flat-heeled  Oxfords, 
they  are  comfortable  and  smart-looking. 
There  are  smooth  cashmere  weaves  as 
well  as  the  ribbed  styles.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  careful  as  to  fit ;  some  of  the  cheaper 
grades  are  seamless  and  not  full-fash¬ 
ioned.  and  these  are  likely  to  wrinkle  at 
the  ankle  in  an  awkward  manner.  In 
our  experience  the  ribbed  stockings  wear 
better  than  the  cashmere.  Heather  mix¬ 
tures  are  especially  popular,  but  we  see 
some  of  the  sport  stockings  in  sand  color, 
white,  jade  green,  peacock,  etc.  Colored 
clocks,  hand  embroidered,  are  in  favor. 
Some  very  smart  ribbed  white  woolen 
stockings  had  black  clocks,  while  the  dark 
heather  and  Lovat  combinations  have  yel¬ 
low.  red  or  pale  blue  clocks.  These  sen¬ 
sible  wool  stockings  are  fashion’s  protest 
against  the  flimsy  silk  worn  by  women 
and  girls  of  all  classes,  at  all  times  and 
seasons. 


Spongy  and  Creamy  Taffy 

A  recent  question  refers  to  porous  mo¬ 
lasses  candy.  The  trick  by  which  one 
makes  the  candy  porous  or  spongy  is  not 
a  special  commercial  process,  I  think,  but 
a  very  simple  performance.  I  have  made 
it  many  times,  and  find  it  is  made  “porous 
or  spongy”  if  a  quarter  teaspoon  of  bak¬ 
ing  soda  is  stirred  in  the  mixture  just  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ready  to  pour  into  the  pan. 

K.  G.  R. 

On  page  185S  you  say  a  reader  has 
asked  for  a  recipe  of  molasses  candy  that 
is  porous  or  spongy.  The  one  I  am  send¬ 
ing  is  not  molasses  candy,  but  is  the  most 
delicious  creamy  taffy  I  have  ever  eaten, 
and  I  believe  it  will  satisfy  the  inquirer: 

Two  cups  granulated  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  of  vine¬ 
gar.  one-half  cup  cold  water,  a  little 
vanilla.  Mix  the  sugar  and  flour,  add 
vinegar  to  the  water  and  stir  into  the 
sugar  and  flour.  Boil  until  it  snaps,  but 
do  not  stir  after  putting  it  on  to  boil. 
Pour  on  a  buttered  plate.  Pull  as  soon 
as  cool  enough,  and  pull  as  long  as  you 
can.  Gut  into  bits  with  scissors  and  put 
the  candy  into  an  airtight  pail  as  soon  as 
it  cools,  and  it  will  be  more  creamy.  If 
it  is  not  put  into  an  airtight  container  it 
forms  a  floury  texture  rather  than  a 
creamy  one,  so  for  variety  I  always  leave 
a  few  pieces  outside. 

As  Christmas  is  nearing  I  would  like 
also  to  pass  on  my  recipe  for  butter¬ 
scotch  candy:  One  cup  sugar  (granulat¬ 


ed).  one-fourth  cup  molasses,  one  table¬ 
spoon  vinegar,  two  tablespoons  boiling 
water,  one-half  cup  butter.  Boil  ingre¬ 
dients  until  when  tried  in  cold  water  the 


Home-grown  Sweets 

One  formula  is  the  basis  of  most  of  my 
candy-making.  At  Cornell  they  call  this 
foundation  candy  fondant.  To  make  it. 
put  sugar,  a  pinch  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
hot  water  into  a  saucepan.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  to  sugar  is  about  1  :4.  or 
one-half  cup  to  two  cups  of  sugar.  Boil 
the  mixture  without  stirring  till  it 
“clinks”  in  water.  In  order  to  prevent 
crystals  from  forming  on  the  edge  of  the 
dish.  I  keep  it  covered  until  the  syrup 
boils.  When  it  is  done,  flavor,  remove 


from  the  fire  and  allow  to  cool  slowly 
without  being  jarred.  Ten  or  15  minutes, 
according  to  quantity,  is  sufficient  time. 
Then  beat  until  creamy,  add  nuts  or 
cocoanut  if  you  like,  and  fi  rm  into  wafers 
or  bonbons  or  sheets  on  waxed  paper.  In 
case  the  fondant  hardens  before  you  have 
finished,  you  may  either  knead  with  the 
hands  or  heat  in  a  covered  dish  over  hot 
water.  The  latter  is  generally  necessary 
in  making  cream  mints. 

Various  kinds  of  candy  may  be  made 
from  the  same  syrup  by  dividing  the 
amount  as  you  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
previous  to  adding  flavor  or  color.  One 
person  can  attend  to  two  varieties  by 
arranging  one  dishful  to  cool  more  slowly 
than  the  other. 

Chocolate  and  cream  candy  is  made 
by  adding  grated  chocolate  and  vanilla  to 
one  portion  of  the  hot  syrup  and  flavoring 
the  other  portion  with  wintergreen  or 
peppermint.  As  soon  as  one  dishful  is 
beaten  enough,  it  is  spread  in  a  flat 
sheet  on  waxed  paper,  and  the  second 
variety  (on  being  beaten)  is  spread  over 
it.  Mark  in  squares  immediately.  Some 
time,  when  I  have  plenty  of  help  for  the 
stirring,  I  am  going  to  make  some  with 
three  or  four  layers  of  different  colors 
and  flavors,  like  Neapolitan  ice  cream. 

Maple-nut  'fondant  tastes  good  to  the 
home  folks,  for  it  grows  right  here  on  the 
farm.  While  the  maple  sugar  is  melting 
on  the  back  of  the  stove,  I  crack  a  tin  of 
butternuts,  and  then  pick  out  the  meats 
while  the  syrup  cooks.  These  are  added, 
broken  up.  after  the  fondant  has  been 
stirred  about  enough.  When  maple  sugar 
is  scarce  I  use  white  sugar  with  it  to 
stretch  the  quantity. 

Cocoanut  creams  are  fully  as  good  as 
they  sound,  with  almond  flavoring  for  the 
fondant.  .Orange  creams  long  delicious  if 
colored  with  a  few  drops  of  butter-color. 

T.emon  drops  are  best  with  vinegar, 
instead  of  cream  of  tartar,  to  supply  the 
acid — two  tablespoons  to  each  cup  of 
sugar.  The  method,  in  other  respects, 
is  like  that  used  in  the  preceding  recipes. 

Pralines  also  follow  the  same  line  of 
procedure,  though  they  are  supposed  to 
be  made  of  light  brown  sugar.  I  have 
used  both  white  cane  and  maple,  how¬ 
ever.  My  recipe  calls  for  three  cups  light 
brown  sugar,  one  tablespoon  vinegar,  one 
cup  boiling  water.  When  the  syrup 
reaches  the  soft-ball  stage,  it  is  flavored 
with  vanilla  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Beat 
until  creamy,  and  add  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one  cup  chopped  nuts. 
Drop  in  small  piles  on  waxed  paper. 

VI PA  M.  BATES. 


Clean  Out  the  Chimneys 

On  the  farm,  where  wood  is  used  for 
fuel  (and  it  is  used  principally,  on  most 
farms),  do  fell  them  all  to  keep  their 
chimney  flues  cleaned  down,  and  to  re¬ 
move  the  soot  after  it  has  been  cleaned 
from  the  chimney  and  fallen  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  fl'lie  use  of  wood  for  fuel  (and  it 
is  the  best  fuel)  causes  much  soot  to 
accumulate  in  the  pipes  and  chimneys. 

No  chemicals,  or  old  zinc,  salt  or  any 
such,  ever  cleaned  them  out.  according 
to  my  knowledge.  Nothing  will  do  a 
good  job  in  a  chimney,  only  a  man  with 
a  long  pole;  and  we  have  found  that  to 
nail  old  leather  boot  legs,  or  tops  of 
leather  shoes,  cut  off  close  down  to  the 
soles,  a  pair  of  these  nailed  criss-cross 
across  the  end  of  the  pole,  and  the  pole 
worked  up  and  down  inside  the  chimney, 
will  clean  it  efficiently.  The  leather  is 
stiff  enough  to  remove  the  hard  clinging 
chunks  of  soot,  yet  not  stiff  to  injure  the 
brick  or  the  mortar. 

Never  let  a  chimney  “burn  out.”  First, 
there  is  danger  of  the  house  burning,  too; 
and  if  that  escapes  destruction,  the  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  cracks  the  bricks  and  loosens 
the  mortar,  thus  rendering  the  chimney 
unsafe. 

After  the  chimney  is  thoroughly  cleaned 
down,  slip  the  stovepipes  from  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  dip  out  the  last  bit.  every 
vestige  of  the  soot  in  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney.  For  if  that  soot  is  left  there, 
a  spark  may  at  any  time  ignite  it.  and 
tlm  fire  smoulder  until  the  intense  heat 
sets  fire  to  the  surrounding  woodwork, 
and  the  first  thing  anyone  knows  the 
house  is  on  fire,  and  perhaps  too  late 
even  to  save  it.  and  sometimes  too  late 
to  save  even  one’s  clothing. 

Three  large,  commodious  farmhouses, 
most  substantially  built,  burned  in  this 
county  within  a  few  days  in  November, 
and  it  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion 
[hat  every  fire  came  from  the  chimneys. 
One  fire  at  least  was  known  to  have  done 
so.  and  the  burning  soot  was  smelled  for 
10  to  12  hours  before  the  blaze  became 
apparent.  As  it  came  in  the  “wee  sum’ 
hours.”  both  the  families  who  occupied 
this  house  were  asleep.  One  child  was 
taken  from  a  bed  in  a  room  which  was 
in  flames  across  one  end.  and  the  bed 
there  in  that  end  also  in  flames,  which 
were  fast  eating  their  way  to  the  little 
boy’s  bed.  One  man.  in  order  to  save 
their  clothing,  threw  it  from  the  second- 
story  window,  and  then  jumped  out.  as 
the  stairs  were  cut  off  by  flames.  A  few 
moments  later  the  floor  fell. 

Although  some  insurance  was  on  these 
properties,  it  was  but  little,  according  to 
their  value,  as  it  would  cost  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  replace  these  dwell¬ 
ings.  or  even  to  build  something  any¬ 
where  near  as  good.  And.  too.  nearly 
everything  in  the  houses  and  cellars  were 
also  burned,  and  some  cellars  had  the 
season’s  crop  of  potatoes,  being  held  for 
a  sale  later  on,  also  the  supplies  for  tin1 
families.  The  owners  were  ill  able  t<> 
bear  these  losses,  as  they  were  hard¬ 
working  people,  some  in  debt  on  their 
farms. 


December  17,  1021 

Fire  is  terrible;  and  it  fairly  crazes 
oim  sometimes,  for  the  time  being.  Be 
careful;  keep  the  chimneys  clean,  also 
the  stovepipes,  and  but  few  fires  would 
be,  where  many  now  are.  mrs.  d.  b. 

Tennessee  Notes 

Ralph,  my  eldest  grandson,  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  that  nread  disease,  diphtheria.  He 
was  such  a  lovable  little  fellow,  and  liked 
to  stay  with  grandma;  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  I  shall  never  see  his  smiling 
face  or  hear  his  lisping  voice  saying  “I’se 
tome  to  stay  all  night  wif  you.  dan’ma.” 
He  was  subject  to  tonsilitis,  and  medical 
assistance  was  called  too  late.  All  the 
young  folks  who  had  been  exposed  before 
we  knew  the  nature  of  the  disease  have 
been  given  an  injection  of  antitoxin,  so 
no  more  have  taken  it,  and  God  forbid 
that  I  should  ever  see  another  child  suf¬ 
fer  such  agony.  I  am  telling  this  by  way 
of  warning.  If  a  child  is  feverish  and 
complains  with  its  throat,  have  it  cared 
for  while  there  is  yet  time. 

Me  have  had  a  dry  Fall,  scarcely 
moisture  enough  to  sprout  the  grain.  It 
is  a  curious  sight  to  see  some  of  the 
apple  trees,  which  are  quite  full  of  a 
second  crop  of  apples,  ranging  in  size 
from  a  pea  to  a  guinea  egg.  We  wonder 
if  these  trees  will  bear  fruit  the  coming 
year.  We  surely  hope  they  will.  I  have 
seen  only  eight  ripe  apples  this  year,  and 
they  were  sent  by  some  R.  N.-Y.  friends 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  have  been  doing  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  tufted  work.  For  a  bedspread, 
a  medium  weight,  double  width,  un¬ 
bleached  sheeting  is  best.  One  can  lay 
off  any  design  ;  the  most  simple  are  made 
by  using  a  diamond-shaped  pattern.  Half 
a  pound  of  single  cotton  thread  will  more 
than  tuft  a  full-sized  bedspread.  I  dou¬ 
ble  the  thread  eight  or  10  double,  and 
then  double  in  a  large-sized  darner;  this 
makes  the  cord  or  stand  10  or  20  thread. 
Then  pick  three  or  four  threads  on  top 
of  design  about  [4  inch  space  apart.  Too 
short  a  stitch  will  pull  through  when  you 
clip  the  threads  between  short  stitches. 
After  the  design  is  all  outlined  with  the 
short  and  long  stitches,  clip  the  long 
stitches  and  boil  the  spread  several  hours 
in  a  good,  strong,  soapy  solution.  Rinse 
well.  blue,  and  hang  out  to  dry.  press  on 
wrong  side  while  moist.  To  allow  it  to 
freeze  several  nights  helps  in  the  bleach¬ 
ing  process.  When  completed  you  have 
a  bedspread  that  will  last  for  years  and 
that  laundering  will  not  spoil.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  raised  pattern  in  a  thick  vel¬ 
vety  pile.  This  work  can  be  used  for 
table  spreads,  bureau  scarfs  or  spreads, 
or  for  children’s  dresses. 

We  are  making  very  good  progress 
with  our  home  teaching,  though  sickness 
has.  interfered  several  times.  We  are 
hoping  for  a  schoolhouse  next  year,  but 
it  is  going  to  take  quite  a  bit  of  prodding 
to  accomplish  anything.  In  regard  to 
the  article  on  modern  education.  I  wonder 
how  it  is  that  the  farmer  is  the  only 
business  man  who  has  produced,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  produce,  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction?  Within  my  own  point  of  per¬ 
sonal  observation  T  find  the  majority  of 
those  who  find  farming  doesn’t  pay.  and 
hang  on.  are  the  ones  without  any  educa¬ 
tion  or  ability  to  take  up  any  other  line 
of  work.  Just  as  long  as  the  farmer  is 
content  to  work  16  hours  a  day  for  less 
than  the  poorest  paid  menial  in  the  shops 
and  factories,  just  so  long  will  the  intelli¬ 
gent.  the  capable  and  the  most  ambitious 
leave  the  farms.  Self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature,  and  who  can  blaine 
the  boy  who  becomes  dissatisfied  with 
work  that  begins  before  daylight  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  dark  for  the  magnificent  sum 
of  75  cents  or  81  per  day.  the  present 
wages  here?  And  our  own  as  well  as 
others  have  gone  to  the  fields  ever  since 
it  was  light  enough  to  see  to  tie  fodder. 
Yet  I  surely  agree  that  our  methods  are 
lacking.  What  our  country  school  sys¬ 
tems  need  is  more  and  better  methods  for 
teaching  the  children  the  things  they  need 
to  know.  Instead  of  high  school  we 
should  insist  on  practical  training.  If 
you  will  think  for  a  moment,  our  school 
laws  and  systems  have  been  written  and 
planned  by  the  city  learned :  they  no 
doubt  have  given  us  a  system  that  is  best 
for  the  city  boys  and  girls.  It  is  only 
ourselves  to  blame  if  we  fail  to  change 
or  have  installed  that  which  is  best  and 
most  essential  for  our  country  lads  and 
lassies. 

If  we  would  only  pull  together,  find 
out  what  we  want  and  go  after  it !  We 
grope  and  grope,  and  berate  a  system  that 
it  is  up  to  us  to  improve.  That’s  why  T 
think  an  education  so  very  essential  to 
every  farm  boy  and  girl.  We  need  some 
one  to  lead  us  to  better  things,  some  one 
to  break  down  the  bars  of  isolation  and 
weld  us  together  in  one  big  chain  whose 
every  link  is  for  better  farm  conditions. 

_ MRS.  D.  B.  P. 

Wild  Crab  Apple  Jelly 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  readers 
know  a  very  nice  jelly  can  be  made  from 
the  wild  crab  apple?  The  boys  found 
some  on  one  of  their  rambles  and  brought 
a  basket  of  them  home.  I  found  they  are 
hard  to  wash  on  account  of  a  gum  that 
seemed  to  cover  each  apple  on  putting 
them  in  water,  but  this  I  found  could  be 
washed  off  by  using  warm  water  and 
soap.  Rinse  the  soapy  water  off,  quarter 
and  core,  and  put  on  to  cook  with  enough 
wafer  to  cover.  When  done  pour  off  the 
juice  and  add  the  sugar  and  boil  the  same 
as  for  any  jelly.  The  fruit  can  be  put 
through  a  vegetable  press  and  sweetened 
to  taste  and  made  into  a  ver  ygood  fruit 
butter.  mrs.  A.  G.  c 
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An  Old-time  R.  N.-Y. 

Rummaging  one  day  this  week  in  a 
box  in  the  garret,  in  which  we  keep  the 
part  rolls  of  wallpaper  remaining  after 
papering.  I  found  a  Moore’s  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  the  date  of  January  15, 
1870.  Comparison  with  the  latest  num¬ 
ber  is  interesting.  Instead  the  con¬ 
venient  magazine  form  of  today,  it  is  a 
single  large  sheet,  folded  twice,  and  must 
be  unfolded  and  refolded  as  one  reads. 
The  price  was  $o  per  year.  It  seems  not 
quite  as  practical  as  today,  but  of  course 
great  advances  in  agricultural  research 
and  practices  have  been  made  since  that 
day.  If  not  so  practical,  it  is  more  orna¬ 
mental.  Every  page  is  bordered  with  an 
outer  heavier  and  an  inner  light  line,  and 
each  corner  is  decorated  with  a  grape¬ 
vine  design.  Probably  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  newspapers  in  that  day.  an 
entire  page  was  "given  up  to  “News  of  the 
Week,”  that  the  Rubalists  might  not 
lack  general  information.  To  me,  the 
most  interesting  article  is  one  describing 
the  manufacture  of  the  first  big  cheese  in 
America.  This  was  made  in  Cheshire, 
Mass,  under  the  direction  of  Elder  John 
Reland,  to  commemorate  the  election  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  and 
no  cow  owned  by  a  Federal  “was  allowed 
to  contribute  a  drop  of  milk  to  the  offer¬ 
ing.  lest  it  should  leaven  the  whole  lump 
with  a  distasteful  savor.”  This  cheese 
weighed  1.600  lbs.,  and  was  taken  to 
Washington  on  a  sleigh,  and  presented  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  with  much  ceremony.  It 
was  then  cut  and  portions  served  with 
bread  and  ale  to  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments.  foreign  ministers  and  other  per¬ 
sonages.  I  wondered  how  it  compared  in 
qualitv  with  the  mammoth  cheese  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair?  The  chronicler, 
who  was  Elihu  Bnrritt,  states  that  it 
was  “highly  complimented  for  its  rich¬ 
ness.  flavor  and  color.”  The  most  amus¬ 
ing  article  is  “Humbugs  and  Hobbies.” 
in  which  the  writer  scores  changing 
breeds  of  animals  and  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  grains.  Alas  for  her  point  of 
view!  For  what 
Ruraltsts  today 
Shanghais.  Cochin 
Spanish,  or  Early 
breeds  and  varieties 
Of  course  one  cati  be  too 
of  too  conservative,  but 


wish  ;  as  many  coats  as  you  wish,  and  you 
have  it.  This  makes  a  warm,  sanitary, 
durable,  easy  for  the  feet  and  everlasting 
floor  covering,  if  you  keep  it  painted. 
Tested  and  proved  to  be  just  what  the  di¬ 
rections  claim. 

AIRS.  MARY  L.  H V X ROE. 

Tell  the  subscriber  who  asked  about 
making  a  waterproof  floor  covering  out 
of  old  carpet  to  use  the  following  method: 
Make  a  boiled  starch  of  flour  and  water 
and  spread  it  thickly  and  evenly  over  the 
carpet,  and  let  dry  :  then  apply  one  or  two 
coats  of  good  paint,  and  you  have  a  very 
good  substitute  for  linoleum.  Without 
first  putting  on  the  starch  the  paint  will 
soak  into  the  carpet  too  much  to  make  a 
smooth,  even  surface.  My  mother  says 
they  used  this  in  her  home  when  she  was 
young,  and  found  it  to  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Her  experience  was  with  the  old- 
fashioned,  homemade  rag  carpet  only,  but 
I  do  notv  see  why  it  would  not  work 
equally  well  with  any  other  short-nap  car¬ 
pet  if  enough  starch  is  used. 

II  AX  .X A II  BRENNEMAN. 


mold 

made 


YO  RK.ER 

and  serve  cold  with  a  boiled  custard 
from  the  egg  yolks. 

MRS.  F.  WII.LIAM  STII.LMAN. 


proportion  of  the 
raise  Shorthorns. 
Chinas  and  Black 
Bose  potatoes,  the 
she  extols  so  highly? 
radical  instead 
it  would  seem 


that  Rowell  had  the  truer  vision  when  he 
said.  “Time  makes  ancient  good  un¬ 
couth.”  and  quoting  further;  “We  must 
upward  then  and  onward,  if  we’d  keep 
abreast  of  truth.” 

The  most  unchanged  department  is 
“The  Publisher’s  Desk.”  Does  not  this 
extract  sound  as  though  it  might  have 
been  written  today?  “The  blows  you  now 
and  then  deal  at  the  fraud  and  hum- 
buggery  of  the  day  delight  me.  and  I 
trust  you  will  continue  to  expose  the 
triokerv  of  those  who  are  trying  to  make 
money.'  without  work,  at  the  expense  of 
the  unsuspecting.” 

The  market  quotations  are  of  interest. 
Butter  is  45c  per  lb.  for  choice,  in  pails. 
Cheese.  17c.  Flour  ranges  in  price  from 
.$4.70  to  810  per  barrel.  Apples.  $4.50; 
beef.  l(V>Ae;  hogs.  14c.  This  was  a  post¬ 
war  period,  as  it  is  today.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  were  not  as  large  nor  as 
numerous  as  today,  and  largely  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character.  I  note  only  two  adver¬ 
tisers  which  we  see  today.  Mark  Twain’s 
“Innocents  Abroad”  is  advertised  as  a 
new  book  of  note.  We  have  several 
scrap-books  filled  with  poems,  stories  and 
articles  clipped  from  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  of  an 
even  earlier  date,  and  my  grandmother’s 
cook  books  contain  many  recipes  from 
this  source.  Again  it  is  a  case  of  “Times 
change,  and  we  change  with  them.’ 
None  but  a  millionaire  could  today  afford 
food  prepared  from  some  of  the  recipes. 
A  waffle  recipe  calls  for  1  lb.  butter  and 
10  eggs;  a  custard  pie  for  five  eggs,  and 
many  recipes  call  for  butter  and  eggs 

with  what  seems  to  us  a  reckless  abandon. 
But  the  date  of  those  recipes  is  before 
the  Civil  War  mostly,  and  at  the  prices 
then  prevailing  surely  the  end  justified 

makes  my  mouth  water 

recipes.  T  also  find  this 

unknown : 


the  means.  It 
just  to  read  the 
doggerel,  author 
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“Provisions  raw 
T.ong  time  he  bore; 

Remonstrance  was  in  vain; 

To  escape  the  scrub 
He  joined  a  club: 

Nor  dined  at  home  again.” 

This  gem  is  entitled  “The  Il.usbamVs 
Revenge,  a  Warning  to  Wives.”  This 
illustrates  the  fact  that  though  times  and 
customs  change,  human  nature  is  ever 
the  same.  What  will  two  generations 
hence  say  about  today’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker?  M  ARY  R.  STAFFORD. 


Painting  a  Carpet 

“How  to  make  an  old  carpet  into  a 
waterproof  fl  or  covering.”  In  reply  to 
<  tic  of  your  readers  asking  how  this  can 
be  done'.  I  would  like  to  give,  out  of  my 
own  experience,  a  way  for  doing  this  that 
was  a  great  success.  In  the  first  place, 
use  an  old  tapestry.  Brussels  or  similar 
carpeting,  instead  of  ingrain,  though  it 
might  be  used  if  properly  treared.  I  should 
think.  An  old  sailcloth  is  fine  to  use.  as 
it  is  so  closely  woven  and  durable.  First 
tack  down  your  carpet  or  rug.  with  the 
wrong  side  up.  Be  sure  it  is  whole,  with 
no  broken  threads  or  ripped  seams.  Then 
coat  it  over  with  shellac  to  fill  the  pores 
full  and  to  save  paint.  I  used  starch,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  painter,  as  shellac  was 
so  expensive,  and  it  did  just  as  well. 
After  this  is  dry,  put  on  any  good  floor 
paint,  containing  some  varnish,  if  you 


What  to  Do  with  Dates 

Dates  are  a  very  useful  fruit  to  keep 
on  the  emergency  shelf,  for  they  may  be 
used  in  such  a  variety  of  ways.  They 
may  be  used  in  puddings  and  steamed 
brown  bread  in  place  of  raisins.  Mix 
one  cup  of  chopped  dates  with  one  cup 
of  chopped  white  grapes  and  add  to  a 
clear  lemon  gelatin.  Grind  dates  with 
peanuts  and  use  for  a  sandwich  filling. 
Put  one  cupful  in  your  next  lot  of  fudge. 
Make  a  rich  cooky  dough,  roll  thin,  cover 
with  chopped  dates,  put  on  a  top  covering 
of  dough  and  roll  again.  Cut  in  small 
cookies  and  bake  quickly. 

Baked  Apples  with  Dates. — Peel  and 
core  12  apples ;  place  in  a  baking  pan. 
In  the  hollow  of  each  apple  put  a  large 
seeded  date.  Pour  over  the  apples  two 
cups  of  sugar,  add  one-half  cup  hot  water 
and  bake  slowly  until  the  apples  are  done. 
Remove  from  the  oven  and  take  up  the 
apples  carefully,  pour  the  juice  over 
them  and  put  in  a  cold  place  until  they 
jelly.  Serve  with  rich  cream. 

Date  Puffs. — Mix  together  one  pint 
sweet  milk,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt  and  flour  to 
make  a  drop  batter.  Fill  greased  cups 
with  alternate  layers  of  the  batter  and 
chopped  dates.  Cover  and  steam  three- 
fourths  hour  without  uncovering.  Serve 
with  sugar  and  cream. 

Date  Pie. — Cook  in  double  boiler  one- 
third  pound  of  dates  and  two  cups  of 
milk  for  20  minutes.  Strain  and  rub 
through  a  sieve,  then  add  two  eggs 
slightly  beaten,  one-fourth  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  a  few  gratings  of  nutmeg.  Pour 
into  a  pie  plate  lined  with  crust  and  bake 
as  you  would  a  custard  pie. 

Remon  Date  Pie.— Bake  a  rich  pie 
crust  in  deep  pans.  In  the  bottom  of  each 
crust  put  one  cup  of  chopped  dates.  Then 
for  each  pie  take  one  cup  of  sugar  and 
one  tablespoon  of  flour.  Mix  them  well 
together  and  add  one  cup  of  boiling 
water;  boil  hard  for  10  minutes,  stirring 
all  the  time.  Add  the  juice  of  one  large 
lemon  and  one  tablespoon  of  butter;  boil 
one  minute;  then  beat  into  it  one  egg. 
Pour  this  over  the  dates.  Beat  one  egg 
white  stiff,  adding  21/4  tablespoons 
granulated  sugar.  Pile  on  the  pie,  brown 
in  a  slow  oven  and  serve  cold. 

Date  Pudding.  To  one  quart  of  boiling 
water  add  one  cup  of  sugar  and  a  few 
grains  of  salt.  Then  add  one-half  cup 
of  graham  flour  and  boil  well.  Pit  and 
cut  1  lb.  of  dates  and  add.  When 
cooked,  add  one-half  cup  of  walnuts  and 
one  teasnoon  vanilla  extract.  Serve  cold 
with  whipped  cream. 

Another  Date  Pudding.— Clean,  stone 
and  ehop  1  lb.  of  dates’  add  one  cup  of 
English  walnut  meats  broken  in  pieces, 
one-half  cun  of  flour,  one  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder  and  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Beat  up  four  egg  whites,  then  fold 
in  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  add  beaten  egg 
yolks,  one-half  tablespoon  melted  but¬ 
ter  and  the  date  mixture.  Turn  into  a 
greased  pan  and  bake  ”0  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Cut  in  squares  and  serve 
cold  with  whipped  cream. 

Date  Bread. — Mix  together  one  cup 
warm  wheat  mush,  one-fourth  cup  brown 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  add  one-fourth  yeast  cake 
dissolved  in  one-fourth  cup  lukewarm 
water  and  2*4  cups  of  flour.  Knead. 
Cover  and  let  rise  over  night.  In  the 
morning  knead  again,  adding  two-thirds 
cup  each  of  English  walnuts  cut  in  small 
pieces  and  dates  s‘oned  and  cut  in  pieces. 
Shape  in  a  loaf,  let  raise  in  pan  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  50  minutes.  This  is 
delicious  for  sandwiches. 

Stuffed  Dates. — Make  a  cut  the  whole 
length  of  dates  and  remove  the  stones. 
Fill  cavities  with  English  walnuts, 
blanched  almonds,  peanuts,  peanut  butter 
or  well-flavored  fondant,  and  shape  in  the 
original  form.  Roll  in  powdered  sugar, 
and  you  have  a  wholesome  and  delicious 
candy. 

Stuffed  Date  Salad. — Remove  stones 
from  dates  and  fill  the  cavities  with  well- 
seasoned  cream  or  cottage  cheese.  Serve 
on  lettuce  leaves  with  mayonnaise  dress¬ 
ing. 

Date  Salad. — One-liaT  pound  of  dates 
cut  in  small  pieces  wifi  make  four  por¬ 
tions.  Ray  dates  for  each  portion  on  a 
leaf  of  lettuce,  sprinkle  with  finely 
chopped  celery  and  ground  nut  meats. 
Serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Date  Jelly  Sponge. — Add  two  egg  whites 
which  have  been  beaten  stiff  to  a  mild 
lemon  jelly  and  one  cup  of  dates  cut  in 
small  pieces;  beat  all  until  very  stiff, 


A  Perfect  One-egg  Cake 

So  many  folks  have  asked  me  how  I 
can  make  “such  a  wonderful  cake”  with 
only  one  egg  that  I  have  decided  to  let 
them  know.  You  see,  I  have  lived  to 
learn  that  “practice  makes  perfect.”  That 
seems  to  be  the  one  thing  many  forget. 
Sometimes  you  will  find  one  sack  of  the 
same  brand  of  flour  will  differ  from  an¬ 
other.  A  man  once  told  me  his  wife 
would  use  only  a  certain  brand  of  flour, 
and  as  she  needed  some  she  sent,  him  to 
get  it.  They  did  not  have  the  brand  he 
asked  fo-,  but  told  him  they  had  another 
brand  that  was  “just  as  good,”  so  he  took 
the  “just  as  good”  brand  home.  Ilis 
wife  would  not  use  it,  she  told  him.  so  he 
had  to  take  it  back.  He  knew  the  man 
very  well  where  he  bought  the  flour,  so 
between  them  they  decided  to  “put  one 
over  on  the  old  lady.”  They  emptied  the 
flour  he  just  brought  back  into  another 
sack,  the  other  sack  of  course  having  the 
name  of  the  flour  on  it  that  his  wife  had 
sent  him  after.  He  said  “she  never  knew 
the  difference.”  You  could  not  fool  me 
that  way.  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  put 
my  hand  down  in  the  sack  of  flour  and 
“feel”  it,  and  by  the  “feel”  I  can  tell 
whether  it  is  what  I  sent  for  or  not. 

I  have  been  over  nine  years  practicing 
to  get  a  one-egg  cake  perfect,  and  I  think 
I  have  succeeded.  I  take  my  mixing 
bowl  (T  do  not  heat  it  in  any  way),  put 
a  level  cup  (measuring  cup,  not  a  cup 
without  a  handle)  of  sugar  in  it,  then  I 
put  a  rounding  tablespoon  of  shortening 
in  with  the  sugar.  I  cream  and  blend 
the  sugar  and  butter  or  other  fat  to¬ 
gether,  then  I  beat  'them  and  beat  them 
until  they  remind  me  of  whipped  cream. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  beat  good  and  hard; 
it  only  takes  a  few  minutes.  Then  I  drop 
an  egg  in  and  beat  and  beat  again  until 
it  looks  creamy.  Now  I  put  a  full  meas¬ 
uring  cup  of  cold  water  in.  and  then  I 
stir  the  water,  butter  and  sugar  real  well. 
Now  add  a  half  teaspoon  of  salt,  then 
some  flour — enough  to  thicken  it  the  least 
bit.  Now  beat  and  beat,  for  this_  is  the 
last  “beating,”  so  do  it.  well.  When  it 
hasn’t  any  more  lumps  in  it  add  the  rest 
of  the  flour  with  three  level  teasooons  of 
baking  powder  sifted  with  it.  Now  stir 
and  stir,  for  if  you  beat  after  adding  the 
baking  powder  your  cake  will  not  be  fine 
grained,  but  will  have  little  holes  here 
and  there  in  it.  Add  flavoring  the  very 
last,  and  be  sure  to  stir  it  in  well  so  all 
of  the  cake  will  be  flavored.  Now  if  it  is 
to  be  baked  in  layers,  grease  the  tins 
well;  do  not  heat  them  or  wu’-m  them, 
as  so  many  tell  me  they  do.  No  matter 
how  you  want  it — in  layers  or  a  loaf — 
grease  the  tins  well,  and  above  all  do  not 
have  the  oven  too  hot.  Give  the  cake  a 
chance  to  rise.  And  remember  one  has  to 
make  a  cake  more  than  once  to  get  it 
perfect;  also  remember  everything  must 
be  perfectly  clean,  hands  included. 

I  went  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor  in  a 
place  we  lived  some  years  ago,  and  she 
made  some  cookies  while  I  was  there. 
Everything  was  clean  but  her  hands,  and 
when  she  offered  me  a  cookie  and  a.  glass 
of  milk,  every  time  I  took  a  bite,  of 
cookie  I  thought  of  her  hands,  and  think¬ 
ing  of  them  spoiled  the  taste  of  the  c  okie 
for  me.  I  finally  ate  it.  It  was  what  1 
would  call  a  “polite  cookie.”  When  I 
was  a  little  tot  my  mother  taught  us  we 
should  not  refuse  anything  auntie  gave 
as  it  would  hurt  her  feelings,  and 


Mr.  Farmer'  Here  is  a  Real  ZZ 
Power  Washer  built  especially  = 
for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  a  — 
gasoline  engine  or  electric  — 

—  power.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  other  = 

—  Rtyles.  also  special  introductory  oU'er. 

—  bLuFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,- O.  “ 
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(Don’t  E«t  all  tired  out  with  lame  back, 
1  *  and. frown  wrinkles. 


'Ohanfire  your  wash  __ 

/tub  into  up-to-dat*;  waahlnfr  machine  of 
>  Do<1kc  &  Zuill  Syracuae  Easy  Wuahor  vacuum 
THIS  principle  for  25c  a  week.  Waah  a  tub  of 
1  ■■  ■  'z  clothes  in  6  to  10  min.,  clean,  without  wear, 
with  Vac  Cup  Attachment.  Prepaid  <>n  30 
days'  free  trial.  Eaay  payments.  Send  post¬ 
card  for  how  to  save  work.  BURLINGAME 
MFG.  CO.  1211  Sunset  Ave.,  Syracuse, N.Y 
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WANTED 


JUG  MONEY  I 

Introducing  this  wonderful  new 
lamp.  Gives  soft,  brilliant  light; 
restful  to  eyes;  ideal  illumination. 
Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Clean,  odorless,  economical.  Burns 
96%  air,  4%  fuel.  Absolutely  safe. 
Lights  with  match.  10  0  times 
brighter  than  wide  lamps.  Patented. 
Greatest  improvement  of  age.  Table 
lamps,  hanging  lamps,  lanterns. 
Work  all  or  spare  time.  You  simply 
tako  orders.  We  deliver  by  Parcel 
Post  and  do  collecting.  Com¬ 
missions  paid  same  day  you  take 
orders.  No  experience  necessary. 
Get  started  at  once.  Big  season 
now  on.  Write  today  for  catalog 
and  special  agents  offer. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

672  lamp  Bldg.,  Alnnn,  0 


WHITE  FLAME 


BURNERS  make  your  old  kerosene  lamps  am1  lan- 
terna  Kive  a  brilliant  white  liKht.  _  No  Mantle  to 
Break.  Guaranteed  sale  and  reliable.  Delight* 
every  user.  Send  Now  for  Complete  Sample, 
Postpaid  50  cts..  Stamps  or  Com.  3  for 
$1.25.  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfactory 
Live  Representatives  wanted. 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Bldg.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WOMEN'S 

LONG 

Gauntlet  Gloves 


$  ^  25 


a  pair 

14  Inches  Long 

Pure  Worsted,  plaited. 
Sizes :  Small,  m  e  <1 1  n  in 
mil  large,  in  Navy,  ]>k. 
Gray,  White,  Black  and 
Brown. 

MEN’S 
GLOVES 


$J00 


a  pan 

Moss  Knitting  Co..  Inc. 

HAMBURG,  N.  Y. 

Money  Back  if  not  satisfied. 


US, _ 

anyway,  it  wasn’t  polite.  $o  everything  i 
auntie  gave  us  we  did  not  like  we  dubbed 
“polite  things.”  I  remember  my  mother 
could,  not  get  me  to  eat  eggs  at  home,  sOj 
every  morning  auntie  called  me  over  to 
have  a  poached  egg,  and  I  used  to  tell 
myself  “polite  eggs  taste  just  like  nice 
yellow  pears.”  Sometimes  I  could  not. 
make  them  taste  like  pears,  though;  they 
made  me  real  sick.  HRS.  G.  F. 


TELL  TOMORROW’S 

Weather 


ASPIRIN 


White’s  Weather  Prophet  fore-  1 
casts  the  weather  8  to  24  hoors 
in  advance.  Not  a  toy  but  , 
scientifically  construc¬ 


ted  instrument  working  automatically  Hand¬ 
some,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little  figures  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the  Witch,  who  come  in 
•  and  out  to  tell  you  what  the 
weather  will  be.  Size  6 A* 

7  A;  fully  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  U  S. 
or  Canada  on  receipt  of 
Agents  Wanted. 

DAVID  WHITE,  Dept  114,419  E.  Water  St.,  M'dw.ukee,  WU. 


•  HU,  "HV  kWIIH  III 

$1.25 


Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Be  wore!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Colds,  Headache.  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago,  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 
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Ree  If  SP^Tor? 


NEftV*  *“°B0HE 

[LINIMENT 

for 

Man  or  Beast. 


ron 

RHEUMATISM 

Sprain*  s-d  Bruljw 
CHILBLAINS 

Stiff  arjWe&Jointt, 

Corks  ChatfS  or  flails 

CUTS  WOUNDS.  <*t 

PRICE.  35  CEKTS 

The  Barker.Moore.8  Met" 
NE  aortrAHr 
,  ***••*“*_* 

pMIt^DELPJi^ 
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BARKER’S 

LINIMENT 


Nerve 

and 

Bone 


For 

Man  or 

Beast  _ __ 

Keep  it  in  the  house;  never  be  without  it. 
A  splendid,  unfailing  remedy  for  sprains, 
bruises,  rheumatism,  chilblains,  stiff  and 
weak  joints,  chafes  or  galls,  cuts,  wounds, 
Ac.  A  friend  in  need  for  man  or  beast, 
goes  direct  to  the  spot  and  does  its  work 
surely  and  effectively. 

Get  a  Bottle  Today  and  Cents 


Keep  It  Handy . 

BARKER’S  ANIMAL  TONIC 

Not  a  food,  but  a  very  real,  guaranteed 
medicine.  Mix  it  with  your  feed  and  make 
your  feed  medicinal.  Not  an  ordinary 
stock  product,  but  a  high-class  remedy  that  must  do  what  we 
say  it  will  do,  or  your  money  back.  Comes  in  6-lb.  cartons, 
12  and  25-lb.  pails,  12,  25,  50  and  100-lb.  bags. 

BARKER’S  SPECIAL  POULTRY  REMEDY 

Has  19  different  ingredients — a  tonic,  appetizer  and  stimulator 
that  when  mixed  with  the  feed  will  make  the  droopiest 
chicken  perk  up.  Back  of  it,  with  an  ironclad  guarantee,  is 
70  years’  experience  with  poultry.  We  know  what  your 
chickens  need — and  it’s  in  Barker’s  Special  Poultry  Remedy. 
I*  2-ounce,  24-ounce  and  4-lb.  cartons — 25.  50  and  100-lb. 
bags — 12  and  25-lb.  pails. 

BARKER’S  ROUP  REMEDY 

Just  the  season  for  this  very  wonderful  Barker  remedy — and  like  every 
Barker  product,  it  is  sold  to  you  with  a  guarantee  of  your  money  back  if 
it_  fails.  But  it  won't  fail — for  it  never  has.  The  Barker  products  are  no 
higher  in  price  than  others — and  here  you  get  Quality  as  well  as  Quantity. 

All  the  Barker  Products  Sold  and  Recommended  by 

DRUG,  GROCERY  AND  GENERAL  STORES 

Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by 

BARKER,  MOORE  AND  MEIN 

Medicine  Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


United  Profit- 
Sharing  Cou¬ 
pons  in  Every 
r*'*ckage. 


Makers  of  the  famous  Barker’s 
Horse  and  Cattle  Powder  in  10, 
20  and  41-ounce  and  5-lb.  cartons 
— 12  and  25-lb.  pails. 


Color  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  and  Costs 
Really  Nothing.  Read  ! 

Before  cl'  ning  add  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  to  eacn  gallon  of  cream  and  out 
of  your  churn  comes  butter  of  Golden 
June  shade  to  bring  you  top  prices. 
“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  costs  nothing 
because  each  ounce  used  adds  ounce  of 
weight  to  butter.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years 
by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely  tasteless. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


nr  OWE  MAN.  It’s  KINri  OK  TIIE  WOODS.  Sares  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FHEK  catalog  No.  B6S  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


[ 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cow  Waters  Herself 


with  this  wonderful 
new  Libbey  Automatic 
Water  Bowl.  Animal 
moves  lever,  opening 
water  valve,  when  it  starts 
to  drink.  Lever  swings  back, 
closing  valve,  when  animal 
stops  drinking. 

15%  More  Milk 

Milk  is  87%  water,  and  cows 
cannot  give  their  greatest  yield 
unless  they  have  plenty  of  water 
constantly  within  reach.  Farmers 
who  use  Libbey  Bowls  report  an 
Increase  of  15%  to  20%,  which  soon  pays  for  the  bowls. 

Libbey  Automatic  Water  Bowls 

are  the  most  sanitary  and  successful  ever  invented.  Each 
bowl  controls  its  own  water  supply,  operated  entirely  by 
cow,  and  may  be  put  at  different  heights,  or  in  any  stall 
or  pen.  No  float  tank  required.  Cannot  overflow;  can¬ 
not  get  out  of  order.  Afmost  no  water  left  in  bowl  to 
become  stagnant.  They  save  labor  and  feed  and  increase 
milk.  Prevent  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  as  each 
cow  has  her  own  bowl  and  no  water  can  pass  from  one 
to  another,  as  with  old-style  bowls.  Very  simple  and 
easy  to  install.  Write  for  circular  and  prices,  also  FREE 
DAILY  MILK  AND  FEED  RECORD. 

If  interested  in  Stanchions,  Stalls,  Carriers,  etc.,  ask 
for  free  General  Catalog. 

C.  A.  LIBBEY  COMPANY 
280  Marion  Street  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


MINERAL!#, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisiaction  or  money 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write  for 
Free  Book 
on 

DRIED 

BEET 

PULP 


Don't  let  shortage  of  hay  or  com  silage  worry  you.  Experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  wide  investigation  have  found  a  wonderful 
substitute. 

Use  DRIED  BEET  PULP 

Instead  of  hay  or  corn  silage 

In  tests,  6  pounds  of  dried  beet  pulp  have  replaced  10  pounds 
o  ixed  hay.  It  costs  no  more  and  increases  milk  yield  2  to 
6  pounds  a  day.  In  other  tests,  I  pound  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp  replaced  6 
pounds  of  corn  silage.  It  produced  10%  more  milk  and  improved  health 
of  cows.  Feed  Dried  Beet  Pulp.  It  is.  the  Sugar  Beet,  dried,  after 
the  extraction  of  the  sugar.  It  is  a  succulent,  palatable  and  whole¬ 
some  vegetable  feed  and  means  bigger  profits.  Write  for  free  book 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Address  Dept.  El. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.  •  Detroit,  Mich. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Grade  Holsteins 

I  wish  the  best  and  most  economical  ra¬ 
tion  for  my  herd  of  20  grade  Holsteins. 
My  roughage  consists  of  cornstalks  and 
Timothy  hay.  The  clover  all  froze  out 
last  Spring,  and  I  can-iot  obtain  any 
clover  hay.  I  would  like  to  make  my  ra¬ 
tion  about  one-fifth  corn.  The  [trice  of 
bran  is  $1.25  per  cwt.  ;  gluten.  $1.90;  oil- 
meal,  $2.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $2.25.  How 
many  quarts  of  this  ration  should  I  give 
a  cow  milking  IS  to  20  qts. ?  a.  w.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

Cornstalks  and  Tim'bthy  hay  are  an 
unsatisfactory  roughage  for  cows  yielding 
as  much  as  IS  to  20  qts.  of  milk  per  day. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  concentrates  today 
are  cheaper  than  leafy  roughages.  Corn 
and  bran  are  especially  low  in  cost,  and 
in  compouLding  a  ration  under  existing 
conditions,  one  is  fully  justified  in  using 
generous  amounts  of  these  two  products. 
In  a  great  many  cases  roughage  is  a  limit¬ 
ing  factor  in  economical  milk  production. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  by  in¬ 
vestigators  that  the  mineral  factor  is  best 
controlled  where  animals  are  supplied  all 
of  the  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  that  they  will 
consume  with  relish. 

In  this  case  it  might  be  well  for  you 
to  saturate  a  portion  of  the  roughage, 
especially  if  the  stalks  are  shredded,  or, 
in  fact,  some  of  the  Timothy  hay.  more 
particularly  if  it  is  cut,  with  molasses 
water.  This  practice  might  justify  the 
use  of  molasses  under  existing  conditions 
and  prices;  but  I  am  sure  that  with  corn 
at  its  present  low*  value  one  can  do  with¬ 
out  molasses  as  a  carbohydrate  carrier. 
If  you  are  anxious  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  roughage  you  would  do  well 
to  use  some  molasses  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  Timothy  hay  and  corn 
fodder. 

For  a  ration  based  upon  the  prices  you 
have  quoted  T  would  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Cornmeal,  400  lbs. ;  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs.;  gluten  feed,  200  lbs.;  oilmeal, 
100  lbs. 

Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for  each  3% 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow  per  day. 
together  with  all  of  the  roughage,  as  indi¬ 
cated,  that  she  will  consume.  A  cow 
yielding  20  qts.,  or  approximately  40  lbs., 
of  milk  per  day  should’  be  fed  approxi¬ 
mately  12  lbs.  of  this  mixture,  and  from 
10  to  15  lbs.  of  roughage. 


Several  Cow  Questions 

1.  ITow  long  does  it  take  a  cow  to  con¬ 
vert  food  into  milk?  2.  Will  proper  food 
increase  the  quality,  or  only  the  quantity 
of  milk?  3.  What  is  the  value  of  carrot 
and  mangel  tops  for  milk  cows?  The  R. 
N.A  .  and  myself  came  into  existence  the 
same  year.  My  father  took  it  when  I 
was  a  boy.  We  lived  in  the  woods  in 
St.  Glair  County,  and  he  was  the  only 
subscriber  in  the  neighborhood.  At  that 
time  we  had  but  few  neighbors,  but  they 
all  came  to  consult  The  Rural. 

Michigan.  w.  b.  n. 

1.  This  would  depend  upon  the  particu¬ 
lar  constituents  or  ingredients  employed 
in  building  the  ration.  Certain  products 
are  more  easily  digested  than  others,  and 
naturally  are  assimilated  with  greater 

!  promptness.  Usually  from  24  to  36  hours 
are  necessary  for  complete  .digestion  and 
satisfactory  metabolism.  * 

2.  It  is  possible  to  increase  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  but  scarcely  possible  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  or  increase  the  butter- 
fat  content  of  milk.  While  it  is  possible 
temporarily  to  modify  the  ratio  existing 
between  the  fats  and  solids  not  fat,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  modify  the  but- 
terfat  content  of  milk  over  any  given 
length  of  time.  The  ability  to  produce 
milk  high  or  low  in  butterfat  depends  upon 
qualities  that  are  inherited.  Hence  it  is 
possible  to  improve  the  quality  of  milk 
through  careful  selection  and  mating. 
Representative  breeds  of  dairy  cattle 
vary  materially  in  the  quality  of  milk 
produced.  Jerseys  will  produce  milk  test¬ 
ing  upwards  of  5  per  cent,  while  the  milk 
obtained  from  Holsteins  varies  from  3  to 
3i/j  per  cent.  Guernsey  milk  is  similar  to 
Jersey  milk,  though  more  highly  colored. 
That  produced  by  Ayrshires  or  Milking 
Shorthorns  tests  about  4  per  cent  of  but¬ 
terfat. 

3.  Carrot  and  mangel  tops  have  about 
the  same  feediug  value  as  cornstalks  or 
Timothy  hay,  provided  they  are  compared 
on  a  similar  moisture  content  basis. 


Ordinarily  products  of  this  character  con¬ 
tain  from  75  to  SO  per  cent  of  moisture, 
and  consequently  yield  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  dry  matter. 


Cow  and  Poultry  Questions 

1.  W  ould  you  kindly  tell  me  a  gmiu 
ration  for  cows  in  Winter  quarters  for 
cream  production?  I  have  mixed  hay 
and  cornstalks  for  roughage.  2.  I  wish 
a  grain  ration  for  laying  hens  in  Winter 
quarters.  My  grains  consist  of  wheat, 
barley,  corn  and  oats.  I  will  buy  what¬ 
ever  is  needed  to  make  up  the  proper 
rations.  3.  1  have  a  sidehill  field  too 
steep  for  cultivation  which  T  have  de¬ 
cided  to  plow  and  seed  to  Sweet  clover  i m 
early  Spring.  I  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  my  plan.  Would  it  be  ready 
for  pasture  in  midsummer,  and  would  1 
need  a  fertilizer  to  force  the  growth? 
How  would  lime  be?  The  soil  is  of  loam 
nature.  l.  d.  f. 

New  York. 

1.  You  cannot  influence  the  percentage 
of  butterfat  or  cream  equivalent  by  modi¬ 
fying  the  grain  ration.  It  is  natural  for 
any  given  animal  to  produce  milk  carry¬ 
ing  a  certain  percentage  of  butterfat.  and 
this  propensity  cannot  be  modified  to  any 
appreciable  extent  by  feeding  rations  high 
or  low  in  protein  or  energy.  I  take  it 
that  you  have  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows,  in 
which  instance  you  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  unit  of  butterfat  most  economi¬ 
cally.  Mixed  bay  and  cornstalks  are  not 
recognized  as  an  A  No.  1  roughage,  for 
they  are  high  in  fiber,  not  especially  pal¬ 
atable,  and  are  relatively  low  in  total 
energy.  Leafy  roughage,  such  as  that 
provided  by  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay.  is 
much  mere  desiral  le  and  profitable  t-> 
feed.  Since  you  have  neither  silage  nor 
mangels  it  would  he  well  for  you  to  sat¬ 
urate  the  roughage  with  molasses  water 
and,  in  addition,  to  provide  some  moist¬ 
ened  beet  pulp  as  a  succulence.  Fifteen 
lbs.  per  day  of  moistened  beet  pulp  will 
substantially  increase  the  milk  flow.  A 
grain  ration  consisting  of  350  lbs.  of 
cornmeal.  300  lbs.  of  bran.  150  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  of  gluten  feed, 
would  provide  a  suitable  ration.  You 
may  consider  corn,  barley  and  oats  sub¬ 
stantially  interchangeable  as  a  source  of 
carbohydrates.  A  mixture  of  100  lbs.  of 
each  of  these  materials  might  replace  the 
grain  suggested  in  the  general  mixture. 

2.  In  feeding  poultry  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  it  is  necessary  to  provide  them  with  a 
scratch  food  and  a  mash  mixture.  Kqual 
parts  of  cracked  corn,  whole  wheat  and 
oats  make  a  useful  scratch  feed.  One  of 
the  popular  mashes  used  in  one  of  the 
egg-laying  contests  consisted  of  equal 
parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  gluten  feed  and  meat  meal. 
Under  average  conditions  the  birds  will 
consume  about  equal  amounts  of  each 
mixture.  The  mash  is  kept  before  the 
birds  in  self-feeding  hoppers,  while  the 
scratch  feed  is  given  twice  daily  and 
thrown  amoug  the  flock.  This  practice 
prompts  the  birds  to  take  regular  exer¬ 
cise. 

3.  A  mixture  consisting  of  15  parts  of 
Sweet  clover,  10  parts  of  Timothy  and 
five  parts  of  Redtop  would  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  combination,  and  should  he 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  12  quarts  per  acre. 

I  should  use  either  oats  or  barley  as  a 
nurse  crop,  seeding  approximately  a 
bushel  per  acre  of  either  of  these  grains. 
The  combination  should  be  seeded  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  possible,  and  it 
could  be  safely  pastured  after  the  plants 
are  7  or  8  in.  high.  You  are  aware,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  area  cannot  be  closely 
cropped  the  first  year  without  injuring 
the  young  plants.  All  of  the  clovers  re¬ 
quire  an  alkaline  soil ;  hence  if  you  are 
sure  that  the  soil  on  this  area  is  acid  it 
would  he  well  to  distribute  ground  lime¬ 
stone  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  tons 
per  acre.  This  can  be  distributed  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  an  indirect  fer¬ 
tilizer,  although  it  does>  not  contribute 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  a'  or  potash.  It 
releases  and  makes  available  certain  of 
these  necessary  elements  and  creates  an 
atmosphere  favorable  to  bacterial  growth 
and  development.  An  application  of 
barnyard  manure  might  well  be  made  in 
this  instance. 
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Live  Stock  News 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  has  been  a 
trying  year  for  the  sheep  man.  I  have 
made  s..me  good  sales  of  rams.  The  best 
sales  topie  through  men  who  have  experi¬ 
enced  just  such  critical  periods,  but  who 
are  constantly  looking  for  better  sires  to 
improve  their  flocks.  To  the  true  stock- 
man  there  is  ever  a  good  opportunity  to 
improve  his  flock  by  persistently  selecting 
only  the  best  individuals.  He  realizes 
that  the  tide  is  turning  and.  that  the 
golden  hoof  has  still  a  future,  and  that 
an  industry  which  is  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  our  country  shall  not  perish. 

HTJRERT  C.  BEARDSLEY. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Schuyler  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 

The  purebred  swine  industry  is  looking 
much  better  than  it  did  a  few  months  ago; 
the  farmers  are  taking  to  purebreds  more 
now  than  they  did  in  the  past.  I  sold  a 
farmer  a  young  boar  about  a  year  ago. 
He  has  been  mated  with  some  grade  sows 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  all  owning  pigs 
sired  by  this  purebred  Berkshire  say  they 
are  the  nicest  pigs  that  they  had  ever 
owned.  This  boar  was  sired  by  Superb 
Royal  Duke  .Id.  I  have  sold  to  a  number 
of  farmers  purebred  Berkshire  pigs  to 
start  new  herds.  I  am  using  as  a  sire 
to  head  my  herd  Real  Types  Value  2d.  a 
good  son  of  Real  Types,  a  boar  that  has 
done  much  good  for  the  breed  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West.  W.  I).  NELSON,  JR. 

Delaware. 


A  Good  Old  Sheep  Book 

It  was  my  good  luck  the  other  day  to 
run  across  a  very  well  preserved  copy  of 
“The  Practical  Shepherd:  a  Complete 
Trreatise  on  the  Breeding,  Management 
and  Diseases  of  Sheep.”  by  Ilenry  S. 
Randall  (eighth  edition),  and  published 
by  your  worthy  predecessor  D.  D.  T. 
Moore.  Union  Buildings,  Rochester.  TsT. 
Y.,  in  1S63.  I  feel  that  I  have  made  a 
nice  addition  to  my  library  and  at  an 
expense  of  only  25  cents.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  papers  do  not  get  out  works  such 
as  these  nowadays,  and  it  is  a  treat  to 
pick  them  up.  I  enjoy  The  R.  N.-Y.  very 
much,  and  take  more  solid  comfort  out 
of  it  than  any  other  farm  paper,  and  I 
take  a  great  many  of  them.  With  best 
wishes,  believe  me, 

Illinois.  henry  ades  fowler. 

Randall’s  book  was  the  standard  in  its 
day.  and  for  practical  treatment  of  the 
fundamentals  of  sheep  breeding  has  never 
been  surpassed.  In  these  more  youthful 
days  there  is  a  great  demand  for  what  is 
now  called  “pep.”  The  result  is  consid¬ 
erable  literature  which  is  unsalted — or 
“fresh.” 


Salting  Cream  to  Aid  Churning 

On  page  1068  you  had  a  letter  from 
C.  II.  R.  G.  concerning  difficult  churning 
of  Guernsey  cream.  We  have  had  exactly 
the  same  trouble  with  our  cream  this 
Summer,  and  the  only  way  I  can  make 
the  cream  separate  is  by  adding  salt. 
Sometimes  I  use  as  much  as  a  cupful  to 
four  or  five  quarts  of  cream.  We  feed 
our  cow  as  much  salt  as  she  will  eat,  but 
still  have  to  add  more  when  churning. 

MRS.  F.  A.  j. 


New  Jersey  Beekeepers’  Association 

The  New  Jersey  Beekeepers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
Trenton.  N.  J..  January  12-13.  11)22. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Crane  of  Vermont  and  Messrs. 
Stewart  and  Bedell  of  New  York,  as  well 
as  other  interesting  speakers,  will  be  on 
the  program.  The  annual  dinner  on 
Thursday  evening  promises  to  be  a  most 
enjoyable  occasion,  with  Hon.  Emmor 
Roberts,  State  Senator  from  Burlington 
County,  as  toastmaster.  Everyone  is 
welcome. 


Mr.  Nexdoor  :  “You  have  nice  grounds 
around  your  new  home.  You  ought  to 
put  a  few  birdhouses  in  the  trees"  Mr. 
Grabitall.  the  Flat  Owner:  “I’ve  thought 
of  that  myself,  but  I  don’t  know  just  how 
to  go  about  it  to  collect  the  rents.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


SHEEP 


For  Sale-Two  Pure  Bred  Delaine  March  Rams 

The  ewes  noil)  a  flock  called  the  best  flock  of  lie- 
laities  in  New  York.  The  rain  from  Bissel,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Can  be  registered.  Nice  lambs.  You  will  be 
satis, led.  *15  each  F.  O.  B.  South  Dayton. 

VAUGHN  HOUSE  South  Dayton.  CattaiaiiQiis  Co..  N,  Y. 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  l>OWN  EWES  and  Rum 

Lambs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Rain  Lambs  K,  r 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER.  Glaustoxk,  N.  J 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rum-.  1  and  2  years  old.  Wooled  to 
nose,  bargains.  LEROY  C.  ROWER,  Liidiowvlfie,  N.  Y. 


Rea.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  SI  EVENS  BROS.,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  RAM  8  and 
r  Ofddie  EYVE'.H.  Apply  Ol’lIIU  Farm.  I'lirrliaK-.  .V  Y. 


250  Grade  EWcS 


Also  few  registered  Shropshires  for 
Sitle.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington, -Vermont 


HOlSTEINS 


Wanted  to  duy 


15  or  20  close  up  Bred 
(Holstein)  grade 
Heifers.  State  lowest  price.  Adv.  9888,  cure  R.  N.-Y. 


Registered  (Spot  Farm)  Holsteins  months  old.  20 

cows  and  10  bulls.  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Holstein- Friesian  lleifer  and  Roll  Calves,  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 

Reg.  Dm  ce  Bigs.  BROWKCROFI  fARMS.  McGrsw.  Corliand  Co.,  N  * 


|  SWINE  | 

LARGE  BERKS  HIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 

Yearling  sows  that  have  raised  litters  this  fall,  re¬ 
bred  to  our  best  herd  hoars  for  early  spring  farrow, 
$50  to  $100.  Unrelated  service  boars,  *40  to  $7 5. 
Close  kin  to  the  leading  winners  at  the  iargestshows 
this  fall.  H  C.  S  H.  B  HARPENDING.  Box  15.  Dundee  N.Y. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

HOLIDAY  SPECIAL  SALE 

40  Sows  and  Gilts,  bred  to  our  noted  boars  for 
spring  litters.  Sows  that  have  had  litters.  Price 
*50  io  *75  each.  Giits  to  farrow  their  first  litter, 
*35  to  *50  each.  Summer  Shouts,  either  sex,  *35 
to  *35  each.  August  and  September  pigs,  either 
sex  *8  to  815  each.  When  taken  in  lots  of  three 
or  moro  we  pay  Express  charge. 

Richard  H  Stogie.  Trumansburg-,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES  of  Size  and  Quality 

Service  hoars,  boar  pigs,  bred  and  open  gilts  of  the 
leading  type.  Good  show  record.  Cholera  immune. 

RICHARD  E.  WAIS  .  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


For  Sale — Large  Type  Berkshires 

<  *ne  No.  1  service  hoar,  born  in  March,  1921,  Also 
August  and  Septum), er  sow  pigs,  Harpendings’ 

if  igh  u  ood  breeding.  E.  A.  WHITFORD,  Adams  Center,  N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES.  Big  type  sows.  bo.irsnnd  pigsforsale. 
All  Stock  guaranteed.'  I‘A  I  . MOOR  FARMS,  llartlield.  N.Y. 


P 1  rr  Tu n e  0  I  P  Reg.  Free.  40-50 lbs.  Sows,  $1 1;  Boars, 
Dig  IjfUoU.  l.U.  3  $|£.  8-wks.  pigs,  if!*,  bred  Sows, 
880.  All  A-l  Breeding.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fills,  H.Y. 


O.  I.  C.  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

-ini  £10  each  prepaid,  Guaranteed  to  plea.se.  Address 

GKO.  r.  OK  IFF!  E  R.  I>.  8  Newvlllc,  Fa. 


Reg.  O.  I.  <'  and  Chester  AV liite  Flg«  and  hi  ed  sows. 
EUGKNJ2  I*.  KOGEKJS  -  \Vayvili.k,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


A  GRADE 


GUERNSEY 

Was  the  highest  cow  in  Wisconsin 
Cow  Testing  Associations  ter  the 
year  ending  April  1,  1921.  In  one 
year  she  produced  15,017  lbs.  milk 
and  703-8  lbs.  butterfat  which  was 
valued  at  $406.58.  Her  teed  cost 
5>CS  55,  making  an  income  over 
cost  ot  Iced  ot  $317.03. 

Send  for  the  free  booklet 
“  The  Grade  Guernsey  ” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R-24  PETERBORO,  N.  Hi 


EDGEWATER  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

For  Sale 

King  Rose  of  Kdgewater.  4  years  old,  straight,  back, 
clear  nose,  color  dark  fawn  ami  white,  gentle,  fast 
server.  Sire,  May  Rose  Secret  of  Pencoyd  27841: 
he  by  Langwater  Peucoyd  2183;  12  A  11.  daughters 
and  Rose  of  Beneoyd  2d  Dam,  Gold  Brook’s  Rhea 
33732.  487  lbs.  fat  in  double  letter  class;  she  by 
Langwuter  Puritan  14252.  Price.  $500.00,  A  real 
bargain.  HEN  HAM  &  McCUJRK,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Westview  Glen  Laddie 

born  Jau.  14,  1921  ;  sired  by  Langwater  Ultimas, 
»  hose  first  daughter  on  test  has  just  produced  1310 
lbs.  of  milk  and  64.34  lbs.  of  fat  in  one  month.  The 
dam  is  King’s  Lovely  Lassie,  a  granddaughter  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  now  on  test  and  in  1KI  days  hasproduced 
6,002  lbs.  milk  and  293  lbs.  fat.  This  calf  is  straight 
and  clean,  and  from  a  herd  under  Federal  supervi¬ 
sion  for  the  past  two  years.  The  first  check  for$200 
gets  hi  in.  WESTVIEW  FAR  ’’^Pawling,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 


Several  Grandsons  of 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC— Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


For  Sale— O”  E  R  S  E  Y  BULL 

dropped  Dec.  28.  1920.  Sire,  Pet’s  Oxford  Trowvilla 
173859.  Dam.  Eminence  Fairy  Queen  279333.  A  fine 
individual  anil  light  in  every  way.  If  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  something  good  look  this  one  up.  Address 

MULLIKKN  ESTATE,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Registered  Jerseys  (V?r$?76.eaTwo 

bulls,  cheap.  HENRY  INGALLS,  Or 


A  line  five-year-old  cow  and  heifer 
good  y  o  n  n  g 

reenville,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


Nubian  Goats 


5  Beautiful,  hornless  Buck  Ki<ls,  8 
Months  old.  Heaviest  Milking  strain 
known.  $15  each.  Also  White  Chi¬ 
nese  Geese.  Beaver  meadow  Farm,  North  River,  N.Y. 


Driving  Goat  and  New  Harness,  SI 5  Togd 

genburg  Does.  $40  up.  ROYAL  lit  IKY,  flew  Durham  A.  II. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  MILCH  GOATS  undone  Buck. 
M.  V.  HOORN  BECK  -  Wawarsing,  New  York 


Subscribers7  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1367. 

- - t 

ALFA  UFA  for  sale;  carload  lots.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


CANDEE — Two  sections,  for  sa.-,  $60;  crated, 
ready  to  ship.  BOX  113,  Petersburg,  Ya. 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

FOR  SALE — Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry  at  Farmers’ Prices.  10-wks,  to 
lU-mos.  old.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

Edward  Waiter  Box  6BR  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DUROC  JERSEY 

A  limited  number  of  registered  Duroc  Jersey 
boar  pigs  twelve  weeks  old.  These  are  out 
of  a  grandsire  of  Joe  Orion  2nd.  Price  $12.00 
each.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a 
pure  bred  boar  at  a  reasonable  price.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Also  gilts,  Spring  boars 
and  proven  sows,  either  open  or  bred. 

Write  me  your  wants. 

H.  R.  UK  ATE  .«•  Lakemont.N.Y. 


Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

of  the  big  t- pc.  MeChord-Pathfinder  strain.  Sand  12 
weeks  old.  Only  a  few  left  Write  for  special  prices. 
LAKE  VIEW  FARM  -  Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Big  Type  Durocs  SENSATION  BREEDING 

Breeding  stun;  fur  sale  at  ail  times.  Special— A  few 
choice  service  hoars.  GOBEL  FARMS  Annandale,  N  J. 


Df  E  D  f"*  O  Sensation,  Orion  and  Taxpayer 
Un  V/l/O  Breeding.  All  ages  for  Mile. 
F.  M.PATTINGTON  &  SON,  Merrifleld,  N.Y. 


SPR1NGBANK  Bio  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

tired  for  Spri  g.  1922.  1  iters  to  a  good  on  of  s»  mholeer 
6th.  DLL  CHOLERA  IMM2ME.  No.  1S12U0.  For  Price  address 

J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


ForSale— 1 5  Purebred  Duroc  Sows  f°r  rm11  pDr  i  cAe  s 

Send  for  pedigrees.  C.  HI.  Baker,  Wooster.  Ohio 


Registered  Durocs  of'toth  rammer? 

prices.  Write!  ALLEY  I  ST  A  FARMS.  Albany,  N.Y. 

Reg.  lliiroes—  F.  11  pigs,  hi  ed  sows  and  service  hoars. 
OD1THIA  Farm  -  Stanley,  New  York 

4C  Reg.  Hampshire  Roars — 15  $25,(20.  $18.  (15,  $12, 

I  3  nee.  riling  long.-  and  s.ze.  Good  Id  •  d.  Good  indivi¬ 
duals.  J.M.  1  ARNSi' ORTH  Star  Route  CUBA,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


German  Shepherd 


COLLIES,  AIREDALES 

OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 

T  K  A  I  N  E  i,  DOGS.  BROOD 
Matrons.  Pups.  Lend  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

NISH  N  A  COLLIE  KENNELS,  W.  R.  Watson. 
Mgr.,  Box  1745,  .Macon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakland.  Iowa 


COLLIE  r_'?IES 

from  choice  registered  stock,  the 
h  ;<  ndso m  e  and  intelligent  kind. 
Mai*  s.  spayed  females  and  open  fe- 
ma1  for  breeding.  Cl rrnlar  for  stamp. 

Clovernook  Kennels,  Charobersburg.  Pa, 


AFTON  AIREDALES 

Vigorous  pups.  (18  to  *25.  Can  he  registered.  Males, 
Females  and  Spayed.  ALTON  FAKM.E.  Ilumnierston.  Vermont 


FOR  SALE— Thorob red  AIREDALES 

$26.  $35  and  $50.  At  tud,  Reo  of  Cn-Ton  Hill.  A.K.  C.  No. 
220831.  Fee.  $15  LA-TCN  HILL  KENNELS.  ( Reg.  >  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


“special  offer  = 

OF 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  two  registered  hulls  ready 
for  service  from  A.  K.  stock  on  both  sides  for  S  1  50 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  bulls  from  six  to  nine 
months  old  for  SI  OO  Each.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Real  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 

Walter  S.  Kerr,  !Ugr.  Cohasset,  Mass. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  lew  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $15(Jli$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

1*.  F.  Maple.,  Mgr.,  F.u.t  Holll.ton,  Mil... 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  ko^IIale 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  ofTer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Kin^r  of  the  May— l)olly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  uams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAWA  oairy  farms,  2?  S.  324  Si.,  Phil..,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Wrjje  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chaiham,  N.Y. 

Offer  for  sal«  two  excellent  sons  of  Langwater  African¬ 
der  from  dams  with  A.  R.  records.  Also  offer  one  year¬ 
ling  May  Rose  hull,  ready  for  service.  Young  hull  calves 
at  very  attractive  prices.  Accredited  Herd.  Guernseys, 
Suffolk  horses  and  Duroc  swine. 


Florham  Farm— For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

K.  H.  ALLKN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRES 


SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby.  Ohio 


LARGE  AYRSHIRES 

Accredited  herd  plan.  No  reactors.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ords.  Animals  of  all  ages.  Reasonable  prices. 

CRESTMONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Registered  Ayrshires 

One  Yearling  Bill  I.  Two  Bull  Calves.  Also  some 
good  females.  Perry  Warren,  Peru,  Vermont 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


ORANGES — Tree  ripened,  direct  from  grower, 
packed  in  grove:  bushel  boxes,  $2.50;  grape¬ 
fruit.  $2.00;  send  remittance  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Wauchula,  Fla. 


PURE  cane  syrup  (home  made),  00c  per  gallon. 
J.  W.  McLEOD.  Rowland,  N.  C. 


CAPONS — Fresh  dressed  and  shipped  direct  to 
you  by  prepaid  parcel  post;  better  than  tur¬ 
key;  weights  6  to  0  lbs.:  price  05c  lb.  TABOR 
FARM,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


WANTED— Two  barrels  real  sweet  apples.  BOX 
122.  Kings  Park,  N.  Y. 

INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE — Buckeye,  200-egg, 
$15:  Buffalo.  240-egg.  $18;  Cyphers.  240-egg, 
$15;  II.  1.,  400-egg,  $30;  all  hatched  very  good 
this  year;  almost  new.  HOMESTEAD  FARM. 
Newtown,  Conn. 


HONEY 

.  5-Ih.  pail,  $1 

.25;  6 

f  WN  $  J 

.20; 

1 

12  for 

$13.85 

:  delivered  in 

3d  post) 

tie. 

E.  H. 

NIETSC 

HE  A-  SON.  K 

inderhook,  N. 

Y. 

FOR  S. 

\LE— Western 

stork  j 

saddle ; 

practically 

new; 

cheap  at  $50. 

B.  K. 

Southard, 

Oyster 

Bay,  L. 

I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — All  steel  smoke  house,  size  4x8x10 
ft.,  fine  condition,  price  $40:  also  cast  iron 
boiler,  five  sections  and  two  12-loop  radiators; 
price  $200.  W.  R.  I’A RISEN.  166  Dundee  Ave., 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  ’phone  Lambert  3260-R. 


OYSTERS — Who  said  oysters?  “IIow  about  it, 
folks?”  You’ll  want  some  of  these  O  My! 
oysters  for  Xmas;  "sure  thing.”  See  November 
26  issue.  WM.  LORD.  Cambridge,  Md. 


HOME  KNIT  heavy  gray  virgin  wool  knee  caps, 
75c  a  pair;  send  measure  around  the  knee; 
socks,  $1  to  $1.25:  stockings,  $1  up.  MARY 
L.  CHURCH,  63  Pringle  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 


WANTED — Large  1021  hornets’  nest.  DeWITT 
C.  MORRELL,  2814  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
NT.  Y. 


WILL  exchange  hot  air  furnace,  nearly  new,  all 
complete,  for  fresh  cow  or  grain  drill.  AN¬ 
TON  SCHMITT,  P.arnegat,  N.  .1. 


FOR  SALE — Cash  egg  and  chicken  market: 

equipment.  Ford  truck,  cases,  etc.;  all  busi¬ 
ness.  Particulars  from  ADVERTISER  9762, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENDloN  honey  chocolates  will  Help  you  with 
your  Christmas  shopping;  they  make  a  de¬ 
lightful.  acceptable  and  enjoyable  present;  send 
Check  for  number  of  boxes  desired  and  mailing 
addresses  and  we  will  forward;  $1  per  pound, 
postpaid.  “ENDION,”  Naples,  N.  Y. 


PURE  cane  sugar  syrup,  gallons  $1.50.  within 
radius  of  1.000  miles,  parcel  pest,  for  your 
breakfast.  PETE  PETERS,  28th  Street  Office, 
Altoona.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Rumely  oil  pull  4»t30  tractor; 

Peerless  grain  separator:  vspell  bean 

thrasher.  BOX  34,  Interlaken,  N.  i. 


CANDEE  2,400-egg  sectional  incubator  for  sale: 

in  perfect  condition.  .T.  B.  SAVAGE,  R.  F. 
D.  No.  2,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— Three  grinding  mills,  on  trucks; 

will  grind  any  grain.  30  bushels  per  hour; 
new.  never  unpacked;  small  engine  or  ante  with 
La  Porta  power  will  drive;  $28  each.  ARTHUR 
LOPER,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 3-lb.  can,  70c,  prepaid  4th  -zone:  60 
lbs.  light.  $9.60:  dark,  $9.  WILLIAM  H. 
PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


Thoroughbred  Female  Irish  Setters 

Four  incmhs;  S35  each.  Or.  IIOX  A.  IiOAICI)MA.\,ltomc,W. 


ForSale-PolicePuppies 


Sired  by  an  imported  dog. 
MEAD  Amknia,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS  any  Quantity 

'I  R I M  M  A  1,’S  PET  SHOP.  Stamp  for  reply. 

289  West  Main  Street  -  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


F1  E  T1  Tt  E  T  S 

hunting  and  killing  rat*-.  Instruction  hook  and  price 
list  free.  Levi  Farnsworth  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS  ?, 


Dark  and  white. 
Iason  Dickerson, 


Circular  free. 
Markesan,  Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ~ 


WAITED— Either  Jersey  or  Guernsey  Cow 

about  to  calve  with  second  calf.  Must  be  good  milk¬ 
er.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ffOimj,  CHUCK  FAUMS  -  Muyi  Lauding,  N.  J. 


Milking  Shorthorns 

for  milk  anrl  meat,  The-Dnrham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Wishingtonvilli;.  N.  T. 


FORSALE— Hull  Calves  from  good  milking  Shorthorn 
dams.  J.  E.  BKKDI.K  -  Brockport,  New  York 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 

Choice  stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my  show 
stock.  C”c  won  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
prizes  in  three  shows  this  fall).  Ten  brood  and  show 
mares  weighing  one  ton  each,  20  Stallions  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  I  will  arrange  to  place  one  there. 
My  stock  will  please  vou.  Terms  arranged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
159  Pearl  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


E0R  SALE— Thoroughbred  Reg.  Percheron  Stallion 
Seven  yrs.  old;  weight,  1,700.  A  perfect  animal.  Bargain. 
W.  N.  CARR  H.  1  Port  Byron,  Naiv  York 


FOR  SALE — De  Yry  portable  motion  picture  pro¬ 
jector  and  rheostat:  practically  new:  used  '  t 
only  one  reel:  works  perfectly:  adaptable  for 
either  32  or  110-volt  current:  ideal  for  schools 
or  churches:  cost  $280:  will  sell  for  $200.  GUS 
BOEIIME,  Meadow,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  sugar,  in  2-oz. 

cakes,  35c  15*r>  prepaid;  a  g<»  .uis  present. 
R.  C.  B R I M BLECOM BE.  Marsh,  ..  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — One  new  50-lb.  carbite  lighting 
generator.  $160:  also  pipes  and  fixtures  f"r 
12-room  house:  all  for  $220.  ADVERTISER 
9772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAMOUS  Lane  County  evaporated  sweet  corn, 
1  lb.  for  30c  or  4  lbs.  for  $1.  postpaid  in  4th 
zone.  C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in-Haud,  Pa. 


FOR  SA^K-All  wool  blankets:  ma<'e  from  vir¬ 
gin  wool,  steel  gray  and  white:  72x84:  dou¬ 
ble.  IRA  M.  HOOVENSTINE,  Smith  Whitley, 
Ind. 


LUMBER— Quote  price  100  2x4\12.  150  2x8x12, 
30  2x6x16.  2.500  square  feet  sheathing. 

ADVERTISER  9770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
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How  to  Make  a  broom 

To  make  brooms  we  must  have  a  ma¬ 
chine.  Here  is  a  device  which  I  have  de¬ 
signed.  made  and  used  for  10  years,  and 
is_as  good  as  a  machine  which  would  cost 
$50.  Saw  four  hoards  3G  in.  long,  and 
four  .30  in.  long.  Take  two  3G-in.  and 


Fig.  1 


: 


d 

% 

-8 


twine  ou  side  toward  you  and  below  on 
opposite  side,  so  each  stitch  crosses  the 
twine.  One  with  a  little  ingenuity  will 
have  uo  trouble.  Last  year  I  made  300 
brooms  from  one  acre  of  corn.  I  should 
be  pleased  fo  hear  from  those  who  suc¬ 
ceed  and  those  who  do  not,  and  I  will 
answer  their  questions. 

York  Co.,  Pa.  j.  a.  katiffman. 


36  in.  lor.g 

two  30-in.  pieces  and  nail  them  together 
at  ends,  making  a  frame  like  that  in  Fig. 
L  Ho  same  with  the  other  four  boards. 
Cut  three  boards  2G  in.  long.  Set  up  the 
two  frames  the  30-in.  way,  and  nail 
across  the  three  boards  at  a,  b  and  c. 
Fig.  3.  Bore  a  1^4 -in.  hole  at  d  and  one 
ou  the  other  frame  at  same  place.  These 
holes  are  for  putting  in  the  broom  han¬ 
dle.  Now  you  need  a  device  to  grip  and 
turn  the  handle.  Fig.  2  is  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Take  a  discarded  small  buggy 
wheel,  knock  out  the  box,  put  in  a  wooden 
plug,  and  bore  a  1%-in.  hole  in  center  of 
plug  through  hub.  A  clamp  around  this 
hole,  as  in  b  ig.  2,  holds  the  handle  while 
it  is  wound  by  pulling  forward  and  down¬ 
ward  on  the  spokes  of  wheel. 

Now  take  a  handle,  insert  in  hole  d. 
then  through  hole  in  wheel,  and  through 
hole  in  other  side,  thin  end  of  handle  first. 


Fig  P 


Waterproofing  a  Cistern 

I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  some  one 
making  inquiry  about  waterproofing  a 
cistern.  I  will  tell  you  about  our  ex¬ 
perience:  We  built  a  large  cistern.  1G  ft. 
deep  and  15  ft.  in  diameter.  For  one 
year  we  could  not  get  this  cistern  to 
hold  water.  Finally  we  waterproofed  it 
with  waterproof  cement.  This  cement 
comes  in  large  chunks  like  rock,  and 

Sectional  view 
Into  barrel. 


Heat  exit. 


Blow  Torch  Boils  Water  in  Wood  Barrel 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
very  handy  method  of  boiling  water  in 
a  wood  barrel,  using  an  ordinary  gasoline 
blow-torch  to  deliver  the  heat.  A  coil  of 
1%-inch  galvanized  iron  piping  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  base  of  the  barrel,  as  shown, 
each  end  of  which  protrudes  through  the 
walls  or  staves  of  the  barrel  on  opposite 
sides.  The  pipe  is  coiled  by  heating  a 
few  inches  of  its  length  at  a  time  in  the 
shop  forge,  and  bending  it  around  a  cir¬ 
cular  body,  whose  diameter  is  a  few 
inches  smaller  than  that  of  the  inside  of 
the  barrel  to  be  used,  turning  each  end  of 
the  pipe  to  right  angles  to  extend  through 
the  barrel.  It  will  require  the  re¬ 
moval  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
barrel  to  install  the  pipe  coil.  It  is 
seen  that  one  end  of  the  coil  will  pro¬ 
trude  through  the  barrel  a  few  inches 
lower  than  a  level  with  the  other.  In 
boring  the  holes  for  the  ends  of  the  pipe 
a  gasoline  blow-torch  is  set  on  the  bench 
beside  the  barrel  and  the  point  for  the 
lower  hole  marked  so  that  when  pipe  is 
inserted  the  tip  of  the  nozzle  of  the  torch 
will  center  the  entrance  of  the  pipe  when 
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boiled  in  will  take  the  lime  off  a  tea¬ 
kettle.  I  would  save  it  until  there  was 
enough.  Strain  it  through  a  rag  and  fill 
the  radiator  with  it.  The  soda  is  best, 
and  if  drained  out  and  filled  again  with 
more  washing  soda,  it  is  sure  to  clean  the 
scale  off.  Rain  water,  when  used  in  a 
steam  boiler  where  there  are  cisterns, 
makes  an  old  scaly  boiler  look  like  new. 
You  will  say.  what  has  a  steam  boiler  to 
do  with  a  gasoline  engine?  It  is  the 
same  material  in  the  water  that  destroys 
both  of  them.  j.  j. 

Saratoga  Springs.  X.  Y. 


Pipe  coiled 
in  barrel. 


Torch, 


Faucet. 

Boiling  II  atcr  in  a  Wooden  Barrel 


Device  for  Turning  Broom  Handle 

leaving  about  G  in.  of  handle  extending  at 
d  for  winding  on  material  Bring  wheel 
against  left  frame,  bring  both  sides  of 
clamp  together.  Now  take  handle,  which 
is  attached  to  one  side  of  clamp  by  a 
piece  of  leather  the  proper  length,  draw 
around  other  end,  draw  handle  down  tight 
and  insert  peg  in  hole  in  spoke.  Now 
handle  is  in  position  to  be  wound.  We 
need  a  brake  (as  in  Fig.  3)  to  prevent  re¬ 
turn  of  wheel  when  hand  is  off.  Nail  a 
broom  handle  across  back  about  IS  in. 
from  floor,  and  extending  about  8  in.,  t<> 
put  ou  the  reel  for  the  wire.  Put  a  pulley 
at  a  to  pass  the  wire  over,  then  through 
tension  and  to  end  of  handle,  where  it  is 
fastened.  This  tension  is  on  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  one  ou  a  sewing  machine,  but 
much  stronger.  It  can  be  made  of  two 
blocks  lined  with  iron  and  regulated  with 
a  thumb  screw  and  spring,  or  maker  may 
devise  one  to  his  own  liking.  This  tension 
must  he  tight  enough  to  wind  tightly,  but 
if  too  tight  it  will  tear  the  wire.’  For 
damp  at  back  use  two  strips  15  in.  long. 
Nail  lower  ends  to  crosspiece  about  10  in. 
apart.  Nail  a  piece  10  in.  long,  iy2  by 
1  V»  in.  across,  at  top.  Put  two  8-in. 
bolts  tightly  through  these  corners.  They 
must  have  threads  cut  three-fourths  of 
the  way  to  the  heads.  Cut  another  piece 
iy2  by  ^^2  in.,  1G  in.  long,  bore  holes  so 
as  to  fit  loosely  ou  the  bolts,  and  put  on 
tail  nuts. 

Take  an  old  broom,  examine  stitching, 
then  cut  out  the  stitching,  slowly  un¬ 
wind  and  see  how  it  is  made.  Take 
broom  corn  and  sort  to  three  sizes,  and 
cut  off  stems  about  right  length.  Wind 
on  shortest  iu  first  course,  then  second 
course  and  then  last  course  with  the  long¬ 
est  material.  With  left  hand  hold  ma¬ 
terial  under  wire  and  pull  wheel  with 
right  hand. 

After  broom  is  wound  put  in  clamp, 
tighten  bolts  and  rub  broom  so  as  to 
spread  out.  Buckle  a  strap  around  about 


you  melt  in  the  same  way  they  do 
asphalt  for  the  street,  then  apply  it  to 
the  walls  of  your  cistern  hot,  just  smear 
it  on  with  a  trowel  just  as  you  would 
cement.  It  not  only  stops  all  leaks,  but 
purifies  the  water,  and  it  is  most  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  Our  cistern  has 
been  done  three  years  now.  and  everyone 
who  tastes  the  water  remarks:  “What 
wonderful  spriug  water !”  When  we  in¬ 


set  beside  the  barrel.  The  barrel  is  filled 
with  water,  the  torch  lighted  and  set 
with  its  nozzle  pointed  directly  at  the 
entrance  of  the.  coil,  or  rather  its  lower 
end,  _  but  an  inch  or  more  from  end 
of  pipe,  to  allow  air  to  pass  into  the 
pipe.  .  The  torch  thus  thrusts  intense 
heat  into  the^pipe  coil,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  heated  air  continues  on  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  coil.  Boiling  begins 

Tight  cover 


form  them  that  the  water  merely  springs 
from  the  roof  into  the  cistern  they 
scarcely  want  to  believe  us,  because  most 
people  think  cistern  water  horrid  to 

drink.  q.  rp. 

Staten  Island. 


first  around  the  lower  end  of  coil  and 
soon  continues  till  the  whole  body  of 
water  is  boiling.  A  faucet  is  provided 
for  drawing  off  the  water  as  desired. 

Alabama.  p.  m.  Jordan. 


middle  to  give  proper  width  and  shape. 
The  twine  you  get  from  where  they  deal 
iu  broom  supplies  come  in  hanks  of  pro¬ 
per  length.  Wrap  a  piece  around  broom, 


Cistern  for  Septic  Tank 

I  wish  to  build  a  septic  tank.  Can  a 
cistern  be  worked  over  and  used  as  a 
ta°k?  A.  i„  D. 

ht.  Louis,  Mo. 

If  this  cistern  is  underground  I  think 
that  it  might  probably  be  made  into  a 
sort  of  septic  tank  by  carrying  the  out¬ 
flow  from  the  house  into  it  through  a 
tight  4-in.  pipe  after  it  enters  the  cistern 
so  that  the  end  will  always  be  about  2  ft. 
beneath  the  surface  level  of  the  contents. 
3  his  surface  level  will  be  determined  by 
fhe  position  of  the  outlet  pipe,  and  that 
should  be  a  foot  below  the  cistern  cover, 
leaving  that  much  air  space  above  it.  The 
outlet  pipe  should  be  of  3-in.  tiling  laid 
within  15  in.  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  with  open  joints,  having  also  a  slight 
grade  to  carry  its  contents  away  and 
allow  them  to  seep  into  the  surrounding 
ground.  The  accompanying  sketch  will 
give  the  idea.  Such  a  septic  tank  is  not 
according  to  customary  specifications,  and 
it  would  be  something  of  an  experiment, 
but  as  ir  would  be  an  expensive  one  and 
could  be  superseded  later  if  it  did  not 
prove  satisfactory,  it  may  be  worth  try¬ 
ing.  You  will  find  in  the  October  30.  1920. 
issue  of  this  paper  a  full  discussion  of 
septic  tanks  that  will  give  you  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  you  will  see  wherein  your  own 
would  differ  from  the  standard  type. 

Jt.  B.  D. 


Suggestions  About  Fence  Building 

I  have  read  (lie  article  on  building  a 
fence.  In  my  neighborhood  posts  are  cut 
in  January,  when  the  sap  is  in  the  roots. 
Before  set  the  ends  of  the  posts  are 
dipped  in  hot  tar.  the  tar  coming  well 
above  the  level  of  the  c round  when  the 
post  is  in  place.  The  posts  are  set  S  ft. 
from  center  to  center,  then  the  wire  will 
not  sag,  as  it  is  bound  to  when  they  are 
further  apart.  I  do  not  believe  you  gain 
anything  by  driving  a  post  instead  of  dig¬ 
ging  a  hole.  The  post  has  to  be  sharpened. 
80  the  small  end  will  rot  more  quickly 
than  it  it  is  left  in  the  round,  and  when 
you  build  a  fence  you  want  to  do  it  in 
such  fashion  that  you  will  not  be  bothered 
with  it  again  for  as  long  as  possible. 

•  N-w  York.  FARMER. 


Removing  Scale  from  Boilers 

I  read  the  troubles  of  ('.  F.  M.  with 
his  tractor,  and  think  washing  soda  will 
clean  off  the  scale  that  collects  on  the 
cooling  system  around  the  cylinder.  It 
will  bake  on,  and  wthen  it  gets  thick 
enough,  chip  off.  Those  chips  collect  in 
low  ami  narrow  places,  and  prevent  good 
circulation.  I  have  often  put  a  water 
pail  full  of  soda  ash  in  a  barrel  of  water, 
boiled  it  with  a  steam  pipe  and  put  it  in 
the  steam  boiler  with  the  injector  in  the 
railroad  shop  in  Butte.  Mont.  In  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  worst  water  T  have 
ever  seen,  will  make  the  boiler  foam,  and 
is  very  annoying,  but  the  scale  comes  our 
in  thin  mud.  The  water  potatoes  are 


Cleaning  Old  Barrels 

As  there  seems  to  be  much  trouble  with 
musty  and  otherwise  dirty  barrels.  I  will 
give  our  plan.  First.  i...il  a  board  across 
tin1  head  to  hold  it  together,  then  mark 
the  bead  and  end  of  a  stave  so  you  will 
get  the  head  back  as  it  was.  Then  loosen 
the  hoops  and  remove  the  head.  Scrape 
and  wash  and  burn  sulphur  until  you  are 
sure  there  is  no  more  bad  odor.  We  have 
treated  a  number  of  barrels  and  kegs  this 
way.  and  have  had  trouble  with  but  one. 
After  once  taking  the  head  out  and  see¬ 
ing  the  inside  of  an  old  cider  barrel,  you 
will  never  feel  safe  without  a  thorough 
cleaning  every  year.  p.  g.  m. 

Indiana. 


Sheathing  for  Walls 

On  page  679  A.  S.  inquires  regarding 
the  use  of  concrete  as  a  filler  for  a  frame 
house.  I  think  while  it  can  be  done  it 
would  be  better  simply  to  sheath  the  stud¬ 
ding  with  plain  1-in.  boards,  nailing  them 
on  diagonally,  and  either  under  the  boards 
first  or  on  top  of  the  boards,  tack  one  or 
two  layers  of  heavy  building  paper,  usu¬ 
ally  known  as  sheathing  paper:  on  top  of 
this  about  every  10  in.,  a  1x2  in.  strip,  or 
heavy  lath,  and  then  lath  and  plaster  or 
wallboard.  Is  using  wallboard  the  lath¬ 
ing  strip  may  be  omitted.  This  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  will  make  a  warm,  dry  house.  The 
reason  I  would  use  the  paper  on  top  of 
the  sheathing  boards  is  to  prevent  mice 
from  cutting  it  up  and  making  nesting 
material  out  of  it,  but  this  can  be  prevent¬ 
ed  somewhat  by  nailing  a  2x4  scantling 
horizontally  between  studding  every  few 
feet.  g.  ir.  g. 

Red  Hill  Pa. 


Making  a  Box  Kite 

In  the  picture  I  have  tried  to  show 
how  a  box  kite  is  made,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  ones.  A  box  kite  sails  without 
any  bobs  or  balance  string.  It  is  made  of 
four  light  sticks,  each  30  in.  long.  i/>  in. 
wide  and  V$  in.  thick.  Also  four  sticks 
of  same  width  and  thickness  notched  on 
each  end  and  placed  like  a  letter  X  in¬ 
side  the  kite  about  8  in.  from  each  end  ; 
these  brace  sticks  fit  tightly  on  the  30-in. 
sticks.  When  you  have  the  brace  sticks 
secured  to  the  long  sticks,  place  light 
tough  paper  around  the  ends,  extending 
from  the  ends  8  in.  toward  the  center  at 
each  end.  ^  Paste  the  paper  tight  on  the 
frame.  Now  you  have  a  rectangular 
frame  with  paper  fast  to  each  end  on  the 
outside  of  the  frame.  Both  ends  are  open. 
The  kite  when  put  together  measures  30 
in.  long,  14  in.  square  on  the  ends.  Both 
ends  are  open,  as  is  also  the  center  for 
about  1G  in.,  to  allow  air  to  blow  freely 
through  the  kite.  At  a  point  marked  X 
the  string  is  tied.  The  kite  rides  on  the 
wind  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  If 
carefully  built  square  and  tight  it  will  go 
out  of  sight  if  given  enough  twine.  A 
represents  the  long  sticks,  B  represents 
the  cross  braces.  C  shows  another  view 
of  short  brace  fitted  to  long  stick.  I) 
represents  short  braces  as  placed  with 
long  stick  ends  showing  in  notch  of  short 
brace.  E  represents  the  kite  when  fiu- 
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Diagrams  of  Box  Kite 

islied.  The  dotted  ends  represent  bow 
the  paper  is  pasted  on.  The  braces  are 
put  about  8  iu.  from  end  of  kite  on  the  in¬ 
side.  I  trust  our  young  friends  will  un¬ 
derstand  the  description.  j.  g. 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 

Low-Grade  Feeds  Unprofitable 


Will  you  give  me  a  formula  to  be  fed 
to  Holstein  cows  with  mixed  hay  and 
silage?  I  have  been  feeding  400  lbs.  of 
dairy  ration,  100  lbs.  gluten  and  100  lbs. 
bran.  It  gives  no  results.  c.  w.  J. 

New  York. 

The  dairy  farmer  who  attempts  to  use 
low-grade  feeds  that  are  high  in  fiber  and 
low  in  digestible  nutrients  will  make  a 
mistake.  At  present  prices  for  straight 
grains  and  by-products  of  known  useful¬ 
ness.  there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  in¬ 
corporating  in  prepared  rations  such  low- 
grade  materials  as  oat  hulls,  flax  plant 
iby-produets.  terminal  elevator  screenings, 
molasses  slump,  or  similar  products  of 
this  character.  When  shipped  individu¬ 
ally  such  materials  would  not  pay  the 
expense  of  packing  and  handling,  let 
alone  the  high  cost  of  freight  and  trans¬ 
portation.  You  will  be  clearly  within 
your  rights  in  discarding  all  combinations 
of  ingredients  that  are  built  around  refuse 
products  of  this  character.  High-grade 
feeds  more  than  justify  their  existence, 
and  with  the  present  low  valuations  of 
corn,  bran,  gluten  feed  and  similar  mate¬ 
rials  of  known  usefulness,  it  is  futile  to 
use  any  of  the  junk  feeds  that  contain 
high  fiber-carrying  materials.  Since  you 
have  an  abundance  of  hay  and  corn 
silage,  and  want  a  simple  mixture,  I 
would  -uggest  the  following:  400  lbs.  of 
eornmeal,  300  lbs.  of  bran,  200  lbs.  of 


what  quantity?  The  cows  will  freshen  in 
March  and  April.  M.  Y. 

New  York. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  to  your 
Jersey  cows  ought  to  yield  satisfactory 
results.  Of  course,  your  production  would 
be  stimulated  and  substantially  increased 
in  case  you  provide  the  animals  with, 
some  clover  or  second-cutting  Alfalfa  hay. 
Rye  straw  has  very  little  value  as  a  feed 
for  cows  in  milk,  and  it  is  very  objection¬ 
able  on  account,  of  its  high  fiber  content 
and  its  low  energy  value.  It  is  my  belief 
that  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  use 
or  sell  the  rye  straw  for  bedding  and  pur¬ 
chase  some  Alfalfa  hay  to  supplement  the 
concentrates  that  you  are  now  feeding. 

You  could  scarcely  afford  to  buy  Danish 
beet  pulp  at  $36  a  ton.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  for  you  to  buy  some  American 
pulp  at  approximately  $10  a  ton  less  than 
the  price  quoted.  It  certainly  would  be 
advantageous  to  secure  some  beet  pulp  to 
provide  succulence  for  your  milk  cows. 
One  pound  of  dry  beet  pulp  will  require 
about  4  lbs.  of  water  to  thoroughly  satu¬ 
rate  it,  and  if  soaked  for  12  hours  before 
feeding  this  material  makes  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  silage.  It  will  increase  the 
palatability  of  your  grain  ration  and 
make  it  safe  to  feed  your  cows  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  grain.  It  is  far  more 
desirable  and  satisfactory  to  purchase 
beet  pulp  as  a  separate  ingredient  and 
feed  it  moistened  rather  than  to  use  it  in 
dry  form  combined  with  other  by-prod¬ 
ucts. 


Profitable  Pork  Making 

In  purchasing  a  pig  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  would  it  be  best  to  get  a  last 
March  gilt  or  a  young  sow  bred  for 
Spring  farrow?  I  wish  to  purchase  a 
purebred  animal.  Do  you  think  there  is  a 
bright  outlook  for  the  pork  producer? 
What  are  the  main  points  in  selecting  a 
gilt  or  sow  for  breeding  purposes? 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  J.  T. 

It  is  my  belief  that  pork  production  is 
the  one  best  bet  for  the  live  stock  farmer 
at  the  present  moment.  Food  products 
are  surprisingly  low,  while  pork  prices 
are  comparatively  high,  and  the  demand 
for  products  of  this  character  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  So  if  you  have  condi¬ 
tions'  favorable  to  economical  pork  pro¬ 
duction  I  would  suggest  that  you  buy  a 
March  gilt  mated  to  produce  her  first  lit¬ 
ter  of  pigs  in  June.  If  you  purchase  such 
a  gilt  from  a  responsible  breeder,  insist 
that  she  be  well-grown  and  developed,  and 
that  she  be  a  typical  representative  of 
the  breed  desired.  For  strictly  pork  pro¬ 
duction,  either  the  Duroc  Jersey,  Chester 
White  or  Poland  China  breeds  are  recom¬ 
mended.  The  Berkshire  is  more  of  an 
aristocratic  breed  of  hogs,  and  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  extensively  by  the  corn  belt  farmer. 

Make  sure  that  the  gilt  comes  from  a 
family  noted  for  prolificacy  and  fecundity, 
and  insist  upon  having  an  individual  of 
pleasing  conformation,  with  quality  in 
evidence.  Communicate  with  some  re¬ 
sponsible  breeder  and  ask  him  to  ship 
you  a  gilt  which  in  his  judgment  would 
serve  as  'foundation  stodk.  ’  'Select  a 
purebred  animal,  for  these  are  the  only 
ones  which  produce  true  to  type.  Pro¬ 
lificacy,  early  maturity  and  inherent  feed¬ 
ing  qualities  are  the  limiting  factors  in 
pork  production.  Animals  that  do  not 
evidence  quality  seldom  possess  breeding 
worth  while,  and  unless  an  animal  evi¬ 
dences  some  individuality  and  a  desirable 
conformation,  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
pork  at  a  profit,  or  to  reproduce  pigs  that 
will  inherit  desirable  qualities.  The  old- 
fashioned  idea  that  pigs  can  be  main¬ 
tained  on  kitchen  refuse  has  long  since 


oeen  abandoned  by  thoughtful  caretakers'. 
The  pig,  next  to  the  dairy  cow,  is  the 
most  economical  agency  for  converting? 
feeding  stuffs  into  edible  products. 


Unthrifty  Calf 

I.  have  a  fine  Jersey  calf  six  mont.i« 
old  ;  never  has  had  any  milk  since  it  was 
15  days  old,  and  is  large  for  its  size,  not 
fat.  I  feed!  corn  and  oats  without,  grind¬ 
ing  and  bran,  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed 
meal.  It  nibbles  at  old  pieces  of  paper 
and  old  bones  and  palmetto  branches,  and 
tough  grass.  I  have  added  some  ground 
bone.  E.  P.  c. 

Titusville,  Fla. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  for  your  calf  to 
make  regular  gains  and  normal  growth 
from  the  feeds  you  are  supplying.  It  is 
possible  that  it.  nibbles  away  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  articles  by  force  of  habit.  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  it  for  granted  that  it  has  free  access 
to  salt.  A  mixture  of  enual  parts  of 
bonemeal.  salt,  and  ground  limestone 
could  be  kept  before  the  calf  at  all  times, 
and  ought  to  correct  any  deficiencies  or 
craving  for  mineral  constituents.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  use  of  Alfalfa  hay  or  clover 
hay  satisfies  these  craves,  for  these  le¬ 
guminous  products  are  rich  in  mineral 
matter  and  contain  vitamines  essential 
for  growth  and  development. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1454) 
hold  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Keep  good- 
natured  and  try  to  encourage  the  reading 
and  dictionary  habit  in  the  children.  Let 
me  direct  their  reading,  and  I  can  make 
up  for  something  of  wrong  training. 
Some  people  grieve  because  they  have  lost 
the  hold  on  their  children.  Instead  of 
blaming  the  boy.  suppose  yon  ask  your¬ 
self  :  “What  has  my  boy  seen  me  do  or 
what  has  he  heard  me  say  that  has 
snapped  the.  connection  between  us?’’ 
Perhaps  you  can  find  the  reason  for  tin' 
breaking  off  in  that  simple  way.  Little 
Rose  will  be  likely  to  be  just  about  the 
same  sort  of  a  school  monitor  that  Mother 
and  I  are  in  the  family.  II.  W.  C. 


gluten  feed.  100  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal. 
There  are  a  few  brands  of  high-grade 
mixed  feeds  that  can  be  used  with 
economy,  but  I  would  not,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  try  to  get  a  new  dollar  for 
an  old  one  through  the  agency  of  low- 
grade  mixed  feeds. 


Feeding  Grade  Herd 

I  have  seven  cows,  milking  five,  three 
of  which  are  fresh.  These  three  fresh 
ones  do  not  give  as  much  milk  as  I  expect, 
them  to  give.  About  a  week  ago  I  bought 
some  dairy  feed,  out  it  does  not  show 
much  results.  I  have  plenty  of  corn. 
What  else  should  I  give  them  for  best 
results?  My  cows  are  not  modern  dairy 
cows — just  plain  cows.  What  do  you 
think  of  one  part  bran  and  one  part 
ground  corn  on  cob  as  a  mixture  for  cows, 
counting  that  I  have  enough  corn  and 
not  very  much  money  to  buy  the  other 
high-priced  feeds?  A.  T. 

Delaware. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  bran  and 
eornmeal  would  not  be  suitable  for  feed¬ 
ing  dairy  cows,  since  all  of  these  mater¬ 
ials  are  carbohydrate  carriers.  The  mix¬ 
ture  would  be  lacking  in  protein,  a  con¬ 
stituent  absolutely  necessary  to  profitable 
milk  making.  Since  you  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  corn  and  desire  a  simple  mixture, 
I  would  suggest  the  following :  400  lbs. 

of  eornmeal.  350  lbs.  of  bran,  250  lbs.  of 
43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal. 

Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  for  each  3 y2 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow  per  day. 


If  it  is  impossible  for  "you  to  obtain  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  analyzing  43  per  cent  of 
protein,  then  I  would  use  200  lbs.  of 
gluten  feed  and  luO  lbs.  of  linseed  meal 
in  place  of  the  250  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal.  Do  not  attempt  to  make  milk  on 
a  ration  limited  to  bran  and  corn.  The 
addition  of  the. concentrated  protein  car¬ 
rier  would  in  this  instance  be  the  limit¬ 
ing  factor  in  profitable  milk  production. 

The  chances  are  that  the  ration  that 
you  have  been  feeding  has  been  a  disap¬ 
pointment  largely  because  you  have 
failed  to  provide  enough  protein  to  meet 
the  exacting  demands  of  your  animals.  In 
addition  to  the  grain  ration,  feed  the  cows 
all  of  the  roughage,  such  as  corn  fodder, 
mixed  hay  or  clover  hay  they  will  clean 
up  with  relish. 


Grain  With  Poor  Hay 

I  have  two  fine  Jerseys  to  feed  this 
Winter  and  the  poorest  sort  of  hay,  some 
rye  straw,  no  silage,  or  mangels.  1  feed 
a  ration  made  up  of  100  lbs.  gluten  feed. 
100  lbs.  hominy,  150  lbs.  ground  oats.  2<)<l 
lbs.  bran.  50  lbs.  oilmeal,  6  lbs.  salt,  1  lb. 
to  every  3V>  lbs.  milk.  I  can  get  Danish 
dried  beet  pulp  at  the  local  dealer’s  for 
$36  a  ton,  and  would  like  to  know  whether 
it  would  be  an  economical  feed  at  that 
price.  If  so,  how  shall  I  feed  it,  and  in 


YOU  keep  cows  for  one  reason  only — for  profit.  But  not  all  cowS 
are  profitable;  some  constitute  an  actual  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Many  a  cow  that  has  every  reason  to  produce  profitably 
joins  the  ranks  of  the  “poor  milkers”  just  because  her  milk-making 
organs  are  below  par. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this — there  are  scarcely  any  so-called 
“poor  milkers”  that  cannot  be  made  to  yield  normally  and  profitably 
by  the  medicinal  aid  furnished  by  Kow-Kare,  the  great  cow  medicine. 
Every  dollar  spent  for  Kow-Kare  will  put  itself,  and  something  be- 
s,  back  in  the  milk  pail. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  cow  medicine — not  a  stock  food.  It  has  positive 
edicinal  qualities  that  act  vigorously  on  the  genital  and  digestive 
organs  and  make  them  function  naturally.  For  a  quarter  century 
this  famous  medicine  has  been  widely  used  as  a  preventive  and  un¬ 
failing  treatment  in  such  cow  diseases  as  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Re¬ 
tained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Loss  of  Appe¬ 
tite,  etc. 

Keep  close  watch  on  every  one  of  your  cows;  at  the  first  sign 
of  failing  milk-yield,  use  Kow-Kare  according  to  directions  and  watch 
the  result.  Write  us  today  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable  book,  “The 
Dome  Cow  Doctor.” 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  general  stores^ 
feed  dealers,  and  druggists  at  the 
new  reduced  prices — 65c  and  $1.25. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndon ville,  Vt. 


“Penny-a-Day 

Prevention.” 

Their?  axilla  of  successful 
dairymen  use  Kow-Kare  regu¬ 
larly  a  part  of  every  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  to  keep  tho 
assimilation,  and  digestion  in 
good  order  and  throw  off  dis¬ 
ease.  Many  of  tho  most  se¬ 
rious  disorders  that  arise  during 
the  c airing  period  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  using  Kow-Kare  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  before  and 
after.  Don’t  overlook  tliis  sug¬ 
gestion. 
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RIDORUST 


PENETRATES 

LUBRICATES 


/ 


Loosens  rusty  bolts,  nuts,  pipes  and  fittings 
and  tires  from  rusty  rims 

DISSOLVES  RUST 

Prevents  rust  on  Hardware  and  farm  im¬ 
plements  exposed  to  the  weather 
1  Pint  can,  with  squirt  nozzle, 

7 Sc.  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

Dealers,  write  for  our  proposition 

RAPCO  PRODUCTS  -  49  Elm  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


Conord 

Auxiliary 

Transmission 

Six-Speed 
Forward  Power 
Speed 

for  all  Fords 

CARS  .  .  .  $100 
TRUCK  .  .  110 


SEND  AT  ON  f  E  V  O  It  1)  E  TAII.S 

ELIZABETH  AUTO  PARTS  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  F,  716  Broadway  •  •  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


To  produce  vapor 
'bath  sprouts  with 
their  diastase,  vege¬ 
table  milk  and  grape 
,,  .  sugar  that  bring 

the  eggs;  to  change  1  bu.  of  grain  into 
3  bu.  of'  the  best  of  egg-producing 
.  green  feed ;  to  make  your  dry  lots  prof¬ 

itable  in  summer  and  to  get  eggs  all  winter;  get  a 

OoseTo-Nafare  SPROUTER 

Pays  a  dividend  every  month  in  the  year.  We  are 
the  originators  of  the  grain  sprouter  and  the  largeBt 
manufacturers,  and  we  make  all  kinds  and  sizes  from 
a  few  hens  to  1,000.  Send  for  FREE  circular  on 
Sprouted  Oats  and  Eggs.  Address 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  CO. 

78  Front  Strcat  Colfax,  Iowa 


YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

10%  Reduction  from  Prices  in  1921  Booklet 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
lain  proof;  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win¬ 
dow.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  K. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN’S  LaJdII  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  IO  Days’ Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  IS  Milford,  MaSSi 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

First  Class  Second  -  lliuul 

F.gg  Cases,  Butter  Tubs, 
Baskets  and  other  fruit  and 
vegetable  packages.  All  our 
containers  are  in  as  good  as 
new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use. 

Let  us  quote  you — That's  AH 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES’ 

All  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept. SO' Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Keep  Chickens? 

ca’s  30- year-old  Poultry  Paper;  tells  howto  se 
lect,  breed,  house  and  feed  SUCCESSFULLY, 
40-84  panes  monthly,  4  mos.  trial  25c;  Yr.81.0C 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  BOX  25  Syracuse.  N  -Y- 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

The  best  we  know.  Complete  in 
one  book.  Easily  kept.  Net  re¬ 
sults  shown  at  any  time.  Good 
for  one  year. 

Price  $1.00  To  Canada  $1.25 

For  Sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


1  There  is  more  profi 
crowding,  and  very  f 
of  the  former.  If  a 
ceptionally  well  taro 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  I’ostoflice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Week  ending  November  28,  1921: 


BAKKKD  ROCKS 

Purdue  University.  Ind . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agricultural  CMlege,  Ont  ... 

Ljwis  Farms,  K  I . 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  I . 

Harry  G.  Culver.  L  I . 

G.  B.  Traadwell.  Mass . 

Seven  Hills  Farm  N.  Y . 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn . 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm,  Mich . 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

A.  Hamburger,  Mo . 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo . 

Dundas  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J . 

H.  E,  Dennison,  Mich . 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  J . 

George  J.  8ullivan.  N.  J . 

WHITE  BOCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass . 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Applecrest  Farm.  N.  H . 

F.  R.  Petnber,  R.  I . 

Albert  3'.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Harotr.  Mass . . 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 


Week  Total 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE8 


Walter  Bradbury.  England  . 

Clarence  U.  Hanes,  MLh _ 

Arthur  H  Shaw.  Mass . 

Frank  P  Mattes  n,  K.  I  . 

Benjamia  F.  Decker.  N.  J.... 
Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn.. 
Woodbrldge  Orchards,  C  nn. 

Harry  D.  Knnnons,  Conn . 

Merrythought.  Farm  Conn... 
Mrs.  Inez  Taylor.  N.  Y . 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 


Sutinyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

H.  P.  Denting,  Conn . 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J . 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  I . 

Wni.  M.  Batt,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Harold  Tompkins.  Mass . 

Glen  Wright.  Conn* . 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn . 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn . 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhentus,  N.  Y . 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  I . 

The  Orchards.  Mass . 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H . 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass . 

Alton  Farm.  Vt . 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H . 

K.  P.  Usher,  Jr..  Mass . . 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H 

Hall  Farm.  Vt . 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass . 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass . . 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass . . 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn . . 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouteu,  Conn . 

E.  H.  Scott.  Conn  . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine . . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

A.  B.  Hall.  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y . 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y . 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  I . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa . 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

J.  Frank  Dubois,  Mass . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Riverside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

Kirkttp  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  I . 

White  Springs  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  I . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn . 

M.  J.  Quac.kenbnsh,  N.  J . 

The  Yates  Farm.  N.  Y . 

L.  E.  Ingoldsliy,  N.  Y . 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  . 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 
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Number  of  Birds  in  House 

have  a  henhouse  20x30  ft. 
by  the  leading  poultrymeu 


am 

that 


mis- 

and 

M. 


,  and 
here 

I  cannot  winter  over  200  birds  in  it  with 
any  success.  Here  is  a  clipping  from  your 
last  paper  saying  a  house  16x24  ft.  will 
keep  500  to  700  birds.  Is  this  a 
print?  1  have  300  birds  to  winter 
wanted  to  put  them  all  in  one  house 

Damascus,  Pa.  MRS.  C.  A. 

The  figures  that  you  quote  from  a  pre¬ 
vious  reply  of  mine  are,  of  course,  er¬ 
roneous.  We  should  come  down  on 
Ihi!  printer  hard  for  making  us  say  any¬ 
thing  so  ridiculous  if  we  were  not  afraid 
that  he  might  dig  up  our  old  copy  and 
show  us  that  he  had  printed  the  figures 
exactly  as  they  were  given.  From  3  to  4 
sq.  ft.  per  fowl  are  usually  recommended 
as  needed  floor  space  in  a  poultry  house, 
though  there  can  be  no  absolutely  fixed 
rule  in  such  matters.  I  agree  with  your 
neighbors  that  200  fowls  are  quite  enough 
for  your  building,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  you  would  find  it  more  profitable  to 
cull  your  flock  to  something  like  that 
number  rather  than  to  overcrowd  the 
building  by  keeping  some  inferior  birds. 


rofit  in  culling  than  in 
few  flocks  get  enough 
a  poultry  house  is  ex¬ 
ited  for  in  the  way  of 
keeping  if  clean  and  frequently  renewing 
the  litter,  the  birds  may  be  crowded  for 
a  time  and  do  very  well,  but  the  weaker 
ones  are  greatly  handicapped  when  crowd¬ 
ed.  and  birds  that  might  pay  very  well 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  may 
he  unprofitable  when  obliged  to  compete 
with  their  more  vigorous  sisters.  If  done 
at  all  intelligently,  culling  is  about  the 
most  profitable  work  that  can  be  done  in 
a  flock,  and  there  are  very  few  flocks  of 
pullets  that  go  into  Winter  quarters  with¬ 
out  suffering  as  a  flock  from  the  timid¬ 
ity  with  which  their  owners  go  about  the 
task  of  ridding  them  of  probable  board¬ 
ers.  M.  B.  D. 


Treatment  of 

Will  you  give  all  the 
can  on  the  treatment  of 


with  chicken  pox? 


New  Britain,  Conn. 


Chicken  Pox 

information  you 
chickens  affected 
o.  s. 


Chicken  pox  in 
not  usually  a  very 
try  flocks,  though 
may  cause  serious 


the  Northern  States  is 
serious  disease  in  poul- 
in  warmer  climates  it 
losses.  Affected  fowls 


should  be  promptly  removed  from  the 
flock,  for  the  disease  is  very  contagious, 
and  the  sores  treated!  by  the  application 
of  formaldehyde  ointment  or  tincture  of 
iodine,  after  loose  crusts  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  Several  applications  of  either  of 
these  may  be  made  at  ’ntervals,  if  needed. 
Utensils  used  by  the  flock  in  which  the 
disease  has  appeared  should  be  cleaned 
and  disinfected  by  boiling  water  and  the 
general  precautions  as  to  cleanliness  and 
disinfection  of  q carte-?  should  he  ob¬ 
served.  This  is  likely  to  mean  at  least 
thorough  cleaning  and 
the  disorder  is  probabl- 
contact,  and  isolation 
is  most  essential. 


whitewashing,  but 
•  spread  by  direct 
of  affected  fowls 

M.  B.  D. 


Lice  on  Chickens 

My  chickens  all  seem  to  have  lice. 
Some  are  picking  at  tails  of  others,  and 
they  are  bleeding  and  bare  around  tails. 
These  I  have  put  by  themselves,  cleaned 
chicken  house  thoroughly  and  put  lice 
powder  all  around  and  on  hurt  chickens 
arid  nests.  I  shall  have  to  treat  every 
chicken,  T  think.  Is  there  anv  bath  you 
can  give  for  lice?  I  sprinkle  diluted  car¬ 
bolic  acid  around  on  floors  when  I  clean, 
and  also  on  roosts.  d.  d. 

If  you  refer  to  small  chickens,  this 
picking  by  others  may  not  be  the  result 
of  the  presence  of  lice,  but  rather  of  a 
cannibalistic  habit  that  closely  confined 
chicks  frequently  acquire,  and  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  break  them.  All  injured 
chicks  should  be  promptly  removed  from 
the  flock,  and  their  hurts  may  he  dressed 
with  carbolized  vaseline.  The  flock  should 
be  given  all  the  liberty  possible  and  plenty 
of.  green  stuff  to  pick  at.  Keep  the 
chicks  busy  with  something  else  than  their 
fellows;  a  large  range  helps  tremendouslv 
in  this. 

If  by  “chickens”  you  mean  old  fowls, 
clear  them  of  lice  my  rubbing  a  bit  of 
blue  ointment  the  size  of  a  bean  over  the 
skin  just  beneath  the  vent,  or,  if  you 
wish  a  dip  for  them,  dissolve  an  ounce  of 
sodium  fluoride  in  a  gallon  of  water  to 
make  it.  This  dip,  while  disagreeable  to 
administer,  is  effectual  in  ridding  the 
fowls  of  lice  and  also  of  some  of  the 
burrowing  parasites  that  infest  them. 
Sprinkling  lice  powders  about  the  prem¬ 
ises  doesn’t  annoy  lice  particularly ;  they 
are  too  hardy  for  that.  You  must  get 
after  them  xyhere  they  live.  M.  b.  d. 


Limberneck 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  a  flock  of  old 
hens — about  100 — which  two  weeks  ago 
started  to  drop  dead  with  a  disease  known 
as  limberneck.  About  50  of  this  flock 
are  already  dead.  Can  you  give  remedy 
for  th is  or  a  preventive  for  the  young 
chicks,  a  flock  of  200?  h,  w.  h. 

“Limberneck”  is  not  a  disease,  but  a 
symptom  of  some  disorder  affecting  the 
nervous  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
loss  of  control  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
It  is  believed  to  be  usually  due  to  food 
poisoning  from  the  eating  of  decayed 
food.  This  form  of  poisoning  was  for¬ 
merly  called  ptomaine  poisoning,  but  the 
scientists  now  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  ptomaine  poisoning  from 
eating  spoiled  food.  Such  poisoning  is 
due  to  the  spoiled  food,  not  to  ptomaines 
generated  by  bacteria  therein,  and  should 
he.  called  food  poisoning.  Not  to  split 
hairs  with  the  scientists  over  definitions, 
and  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  the 
human  being  or  lower  animal  poisoned 
whether  putrid  food  or  ptomaines  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  trouble,  search  should 
be  made  for  the  source  of  the  poisoning 
in  this  case.  It  may  be  that  some  spoiled 
meat  scrap  has  been  fed,  or  that  the  fowls 
have  found  a  dead  rat,  or  some  other  kind 
of  vermin,  and  have  consumed  it,  or 
that  musty  grain  of  some  kind  has 
fed.  The  surviving  members  of  the 
should  have  a  physic,  and  Epsom 
may  be  given  in  the  amount  of  1  lb.  to 
each  100  fowls.  This  may  be  dissolved 
in  a  little  water  and  mixed  with  a  moist 
mash.  A  sick  fowl  should  have  one  to 
two  teaspoons  dissolved  in  water  and  ad¬ 
ministered  individually.  m.  b.  d. 


even 

been 

flock 

salts 


Salt  for  Poultry 

I  happened  to  read  au  article  wherein 
it  said  :  “One  thing,  don’t  forget  to  give 
your  chicks  salt.”  My  husband  held  bis 


December  17,  1921 

hands  up  in  horror  and  said :  “Don’t 
you  ever  give  any  to  the  chickens.”  I 
said;  l!\Vhy?”  He  replied  that  a  South¬ 
erner  told  him  if  on  give  salt  to  a 
chicken  it  will  die.  He  could  not  believe 
it.  so  he  tried  it ;  the  chicken  keeled 
right  over  and  died.  Do  you  think 
it  was  the  salt?  This  article  read  to  put 
a  little  in  water  so  as  to  make  them  drink 
more  water,  as  water  is  the  main  thing 
for  eggs.  MRS.  T.  s. 

Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Both  your  informants  are  right ;  fowls 
need  salt  in  their  food,  and  salt  will  kill 
chickens.  This  is  one  of  the  eases  where 
two  apparently  contradictory  statements 
are  both  correct.  It  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  quantity ;  a  little  salt,  say  a  half- 
pound,  mixed  with  each  100  lbs.  of  mash 
is  a  good  thing ;  a  considerable  quantity — 
I  do  not  know  the  minimum  fatal  dose — 
will  kill  the  fowls  to  which  it  is  fed.  A 
rather  peculiar  case  was  reported  to  this 
paper  not  long  ago.  A  woman  baked  a 
cake,  and  by  mistake  used  salt  instead  of 
sugar.  Her  . son  fed  the  cake  to  a  flock 
of  chickens,  in  which  he  took  great  pride, 
and  the  chickens  promptly  turned  up  their 
toes.  As  to  the  statement  that  “water  is 
the- main  thing  for  eggs,”  I  can’t  agree. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  the  main  thing  in 
eggs,  so  far  as  quantity  goes,  but  nothing 
as  cheap  as  water  will  make  hens  lay. 

M.  B.  D. 


Damp  Henhouse 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
dampness  in  my  henhouse?  Floor  is  of 
cement,  and  the  litter  gets  wet  and  foul 
in  a  few  days.  The  land  is  well  drained, 
the  filling  of  stone  and  sand,  a  fill  of 
four  feet  at  one  end  and  the  other  end 
upon,  the  natural  earth.  The  house  is 
18x72  ft.,  setting  on  a  gradual  slope  to 
the  east.  The  pen  that  sets  up  the  high¬ 
est  is  the  dampest.  I  am  told  by  some 
it  will  dry  out  this  Summer  and  will  not 
bother  any  more.  w.  h.  c. 

Your  trouble  may  come  from  lack  of 
ventilation  in  your  henhouse,  rather  than 
from  moisture  coming  through  the  con¬ 
crete  floor.  If  the  floor  is  underdrained 
by  several  feet  of  sand  and  stones,  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  likely  that  the  moisture 
that  you  note  in  the  litter  comes  through 
that.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  moist¬ 
ure  from  the  air  within  the  house  con¬ 
denses  upon  the  litter  in  excessive 
amounts  and  causes  your  trouble.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  better  ventilation,  and 
that  usually  means  open  windows.  If  a 
poultry  house  is  kept  too  tightly  closed, 
the  air  becomes  saturated  with  moisture 
from  the  hens’  bodies  and  quickly  damp¬ 
ens  the  litter.  In  cold  weather  it  also 
freezes  upon  the  walls  as  frost.  If  ven¬ 
tilation  is  sufficient  to  change  the  air  fre¬ 
quently  enough,  this  condensation  does 
not  occur,  or,  at  least,  occurs  to  only  a 
limited  extent,  and  litter  may  be  kept 
reasonably  dry. 

A  concrete  floor  may  be  protected  from 
moisture  beneath  by  mopping  on  a  layer 
of  tarred  paper  with  hot  tar  and  then 
adding  several  inches  of  concrete  above 
that.  This  is  ordinarily  done  while  the 
floor  is  being  constructed,  hut  the  neces¬ 
sity  should  be  avoided  by  sufficient  nnder- 
drainage,  and  by  making  the  concrete  of 
such  character  and  consistency  as  to  he 
water-proof  in  itself.  ‘  m.  r.  p. 


Grain  Treated  with  Carbon  Bisulphide 

F.  B.  II.  on  page  1140.  asks:  “Will 
wheat  treated  with  fumes  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  kill  chickens?’  My  experience  is 
no.  While  in  Florida  last  year  and  the 
one  preceding,  during  the  Summer  months 
it  was  impossible  to  procure  corn  not  so 
treated,  and  my  hens  did  not  show  any 
different  effects  than  from  feeding  un¬ 
treated,  only  that  if  the  grain  had  been 
kept  too  long  in  bins  so  treated  without 
being  aired  they  would  absolutely  refuse 
to  eat  it.  So  would  live  stock,  too.  just 
as.  they  would  ratty  or  mousey  grain.  I 
think  we  gave  it  a  fair  trial,  as  it  was 
for  six  to  eight  months  each  year.  Said 
grain  was  shipped  in  from  New  York 
(’ity.  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  treated 
by  the  wholesale  grain  houses  while  in 
storage,  the  sacks  bearing  the  brands  of 
millers  in  those  States.  Florida  does  not 
grow  enough  grain  for  her  own  consump¬ 
tion,  much  of  it  being  destroyed  by  the 
grain  weevil  in  the  fields  before  being 
gathered.  I  have  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  past  10  years  in  different  parts  of 
that  State,  and  speak  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  as  I  have  farmed  there  several 
seasons.  This,  however,  is  from  lack  of 
attention  to  the  taking  of  proper  precau¬ 
tions  in  selecting  varieties  and  a  season 
of  planting.  I  have  grown  -weevil-proof 
corn  there  and  kept  it  without  trouble 
from  one  season  to  another  without  treat¬ 
ing  with  bisulphide. 

Vermont.  ririT.TP  c.  tucker. 


Sawdust  for  Litter 

Is  sawdust  good  to  put  in  a  chicken 
house  for  the  fowls  to  scratch  in  this 
Winter?  I  am  near  a  sawmill,  and  can 
get  all  I  want.  ’They  are  sawing  mostly 
chestnut  and  oak.  c.  A.  F. 

T  know  of  no  reason  why  dry  sawdust 
should  not  be  used  on  a  poultry-house 
floor,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
great  favor.  Poultrymen  usually  prefer 
straw,  leaves  or  other  coarse*  vegetable 
litter  in  which  the  fowls  may  scratch  for 
their  whole  grain.  If  sawdust  is  used,  I 
should  prefer  to  have  some  coarser  litter 
upou  the  top  of  it.  m.  b,  d. 
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CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL  SILOS 


Tb»  Mrnngppt,  handsome*! 
tilo  made.  Walls  are  triple- 
usual  stave  wall  inside,  then 
warm,  water-proof  Nilafelt, 
then  the  spiral  Crainelox  cov¬ 
ering.  Insures  perfect  silage. 
Yon  ran  rebuild  your  old 
stave  silo  info  a  permanent, 
substantia),  airtight,  water¬ 
tight,  handsome  Craine 
Silo,  at  about  half  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  new  silo. 

Write  for  Want! fully  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  showing 
Craine  Triple  W«  i  Silos. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Bex  110  Norwich,  N,  Y. 


Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels 
Pullets,  Eggs,  S.  G.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
B.  P.  Rocks 

From  high-laying,  pure¬ 
bred  farm  range  stock 
that  will  multiply  your 
poultry  profits.  100% safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Il¬ 
lustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  now. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

Box  100 

Galen  Farms,  Clyde,  N.  V. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Breeding  Cockerels  ee’tified  by  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  .Station,  $5  Each. 

WAYSIDE  FARMS  E.  B.  Cornwall  MIDDLEBURY,  VT. 


While  Leghorn  Cockerels  tZ^StXSS.  "w 

each;  5  for  820.  Must  please  or  money  returned. 

THE  GILI1KKT  HOME  -  AY  ins  ted,  Conn. 


VJHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

From  VINEIAND  i’mi  ‘J2,  191H-'919.  (Keen  mI  _212.'i  eggs.) 
Puces  low.  B.  f.  DECKER,  ( North  Plcasanl  Ave  l  Ridgewood,  N.  J 


SC.  Hhepiird  Ntrnin  direct.  Ancona  cockerels,  $2.50 
■  each.  GKO.  K.  liowoisH  Hspbrance,  New  York 


PULLETS 

8.  ('  'V.  I  l  (. IIOHNS  and  WHITE  WYANHOTTKS  at  $2.50  and 
f2  7».  Place  your  order  for  Baby  Chicks  now.  heading 
varieties.  Circular  free.  K.  J.  Thiel,  .Millers,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Cornell  certified,  bred  from  certified  stock.  Led  all 
Hocks  at  Storrs  last  contest.  Pens  at  Stores,  Quin¬ 
cy,  111.,  ami  Puyallup,  Wash.,  this  year.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  .  Caxenovia,  Now  York 


COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

BROWN  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  I?.  I.' Reds, both  combs.  White 
Wyaadottes.  Prices  right.  < 'hicks  in  season.  Illustrated 
Catalog  free.  RIVERDALE  POULTRr  FARM.  Box  1Gb.  Rivcrdale,  N  J. 


Black  Orpington  Cockerels.  Hatched  from  Cook’s  $20 
per  setting  eggs.  each.  HAROLD  SUTTLE,  Schenevin,  N.Y. 


ANCONA  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

March  batch.  Shephard  and  Somers  strains.  Vigorous 
birds  from  trap-nested  and  Hogan-tested  hens. 

A.  K.  SEIDEL  -  Danville,  Pa. 


Jersey  S  Cockerels 

FOR  SALE.  Bred  from  extra  large  stock. 

T.  H.  Mettler  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  GIANT  BREED  BOOK 

Dexter  P.  Upham  tells  how  he  breeds,  feeds  and 
prows  Jersey  Giant  Poultry.  Every  step  from  shell 
to  shell  witli  the  man  behind  the  feed  pail.  Price 
one  dollar.  Dexter  I’.  Upham,  Itelmar.  N.  J. 


JERSEYIBLACKGrlANTS 

America  s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  l  ast  grow¬ 
er-:  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Pree  descriptive 

Catalog  and  Price  List.  C.  M.  PACE  5  SONS.  Box  199  Bclmar,  N.J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

capons.  Free  circular.  I>.  P.  UPHAM,  Bclmar,  N.  ,1. 


STOP!  LOOK.! 

We  iiave  for  immediate  delivery  .about  12  of  the  fin¬ 
est  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  COCKERELS, 
fully  matured,  at  810  each,  and  about  30  Pullets, 
very  choice,  at  84  and  86  each.  Also  200  choice 
Leghorn  Pullets,  T.  B.  imported  stock,  all  laying, 
at  SHU. 50  each;  and  20  Leghorn  Cockerels  at  85 
each.  Reduction  for  quantity .  Act  quickly. 
fiHOKE  I’Ol’l.TKY  FAUM,  18th  Ave  .  liidmnr.  N.J.  Box  90  R.  R  2 


Baby  Chicks  of  Superior  Quality 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Sheppard  S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas 
Superior  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

Three  greatest  egg-producing  varieties  known.  All  on 
free  farm  range.  My  Kgg-a-Day  line  is  America’s  heavi- 
«*t  flock-average  layers.  ITse  pedigreed  males  from  dams 
of  2*2  egg  records.  Booking  oi  tiers  now  for  future  ship¬ 
ments  at  }14.10  per  100  up.  Circulars  free. 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL  -  Box  R,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


FRANCAIS  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  Koc-ks  records  at  Storrs.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  2U0  eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels.  Pullets  breed¬ 
ing  pens  for  sale.  Nine  years’  trapnesting. 

J.  F.  FRANCAIS  Westhampton  Beach,  New  York 


□BARRED  R.OCK  rtOOSTERS 

Raised  this  year  from  Parks’  Pedigreed  Selected  Chicks. 
Also  some  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  roosters.  Write  for 

prices  -  HARVEY’  FISHER,  Milford,  N.J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

1621  customer  bought  2.300  chicks,  raised  over  1,000  pul¬ 
lets.  Same  customer  lias  4,000  order  for  Jan.-Feh.,  1922. 
Place  your  order  now  for  early  deliveries.  $80  per 

hundred  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction.  N  T. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Saiec “cooTUmg  stock.  $« 

cash  with  order.  M.  C.  I’ALMKR,  Monorville,  N.Y'. 


Barred  Rocks 

Breeding  Cockerels  Certified  by  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  85  each. 

WAYSIDE  FARMS,  E.B. CORNWALL,  Mlddlebury.  Vermont 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chickens,  Ks%sreesgKs 

Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  H  H  FREED.  Telford,  Pa. 


Was  There  Any  Profit  in  Hens? 

Does  it  pay  to  keep  chickens?  The 
“Mrs.”  says  “no” ;  I  say  “y'w-  it  does.” 
T.eave  it  to  you  to  decide  in  this  case. 
Started  my  flock  in  Summer,  1019,  with 
six  Leghorn  hens,  and  have  kept  an  exact 
account  to  date.  If  I  under  or  overvalue 
please  correct.  My  total  expenses  to  No¬ 
vember  1,  which  includes  everything  in 
this  line,  supplies,  feed,  literature,  eggs 
for  hatching,  etc.,  are  $216.37.  Total 
eggs  to  November,  3,260,  which  I  average 
at  5e  each. 


Make  Oat  Sprouter 

$2.49 


For  $2.40  you  can  huiUl  the  simplest, 
most  efficient,  easiest  to  operate  and 
best  oat  sprouter  ever  constructed.  A 
boy  can  make  one  in  an  evening  with 
no  tools  but  saw  nnd  hummer.  Thous¬ 
ands  in  successful  operation.  Plans  with  plain  direc¬ 
tions  for  building,  10c.  postpaid.  Write  today. 


L  PUTNAM,  Route  1164-0 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


3.260  eggs  at  5c  each. 


.$163.45 


On  hand  at  present,  11  White  Wy 
andotte  hens  (good  strain), 

1020,  keeping  to  mate  with  a 
good  cock  next  season,  11  at 
$1.25  .  13. 


Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Kauty 

Solti  products  of  this  si  rain  (Bonnie  Brae)  thro  the 
advertising  columns  of  Thk  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkr 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  They  are  still  making  good 
in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  Over 
two  hundred  choice  breeding  males  (one  previous 
customer  if?  buying  sixty)  eight  to  ten  dollars 
each.  Limited  number  select  pullets.  Hatching  eggs 
after  Jan.  1st.  Baby  chicks.  Feb.  15th.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  .Semi  for  circular.  JOHN  If.  \VKEI> 
(jltiiYYooil  Poultry  Farm  Y  INF. LAN  D.  N.  J. 


PARKS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  325  in  year.  148-148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  1  14  days.  Special 
Prices  March,  April  &  May  hatch 
youngsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free. 
General  Catalog  25c. 

1.  W.  PARKS.  Box  V  ALTOONA,  PA. 


75 


6  Parks  strain  hens,  R.  P.  Rocks, 

11  Parks  strain  cockerels,  hens 
for  mating  1022,  cockerels  for 
home  consumption  or  possible 
sales  (from  selected  utility 

eggs),  all  1921  ;  17  at.  $1.25 . 21 

10  (a  mixed  lot,  all  for  home  con¬ 
sumption).  all  1021  :  10  at  $1.25  23 
Winter  1020-21.  consumed  27 ; 

September,  October,  November,  _ 

1021.  consumed  19,  or  46 ;  at  ..  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  _  ’  .  , 

$1.25  .  57.50  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 


.25 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  MALES 

We  have  seme  exceptionally  good  males  this 
Fall.  The  breeding  and  type  is  right  for  an 
improvement  in  yonr  flock. 

BABY  CHICKS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION 
Wo  are  getting  more  inquiries  for  ehirus  than 
ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We  advise 
our  customers  to  place  their  orders  early  with 
the  largest  producers  of  S.  C  W.  Leghorns  in 
the  East.  LORD  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Total  . 

Total  expense 


,$270.70 
.  216.37 


Balance  . $  63.33 

Which  I  claim  I  am  ahead  of  the  game. 

My  stock  is  all  good,  no  weaklings  or 
runts,  one  April-hatched  B.  P.  Rock 
weighing  7Vi  lbs.  at  present  (cockerel), 
A  large  boathouse  on  the  shore  near  by 
was  moved  this  Spring,  Was  infested 
with  rats,  and  they  overran  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  here  for  a  short  time,  I  losing  in 
three  nights  43  growing  baby  chicks, 
Parks  B.  1’.  Rocks,  which  might  have 
looked  good  now  on  credit  side  of  my 
ledger.  b.  w.  s. 

A  wise  man  would  hardly  he  inclined 
to  take  sides  on  such  a  question.  There 
is  too  much  to  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
The  figures  certainly  show  that  you  are 
$63.33  ahead.  The  wife,  however,  will 
ask  what  has  become  of  this  money.  Per¬ 
haps  she  has  not  received  her  share.  The 
price  you  allow  for  these  birds  is  too  low. 
They  are  easily  worth  $2  each.  There¬ 
fore.  your  assets  should  be  scaled  higher, 
unless  you  figure  only  on  the  value  of 
these  liens  for  eating  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand,  your  wife  may  reasonably 
ask  “Wihat  was  the  value  of  your  time?” 
During  the  two  years  you  must  have  spent 
a  good  many  hours  caring  for  these  birds. 
How  much  is  your  time  worth?  Then, 
again,  what  is  the  value  of  your  chicken 
house?  What  did  it  cost,  and  what  is  a 
fair  rent,  or  what  do  you  allow  for  de¬ 
preciation?  It  may  be  that  your  wife’s 
criticism  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  you 
make  no  charge  for  labor  and  housing. 
A  on  have  probably  had  enough  fun  out 
of  it  to  more  than  offset  any  labor  ex¬ 
pense;  hut  perhaps  the  objection  is  that 
this  time  should  have  been  spent  in  doing 
other  work  around  the  house  and  grounds. 
We  shall  have  to  make  it  a  case  ot  sus¬ 
pended’  judgment. 


An  Educated  Rooster 

T  have  a  White  Leghorn  rooster  that  I 
call  educated.  I  can  call  “Billy”  from 
any  place  on  the  farm,  and  he  will  come 
to  me  at  once.  Then  I  will  tell  him  to 
get  on  a  post,  which  he  will  do.  Then  I 
tell  him  to  crow,  and  he  will  do  that  also. 
This  is.  a  perfect  fact.  For  proof  you 
can  write  to  my  minister,  Rev.  .T.  A. 
Lumley.  george  u.  bowers. 

B.  N.-Y. — -We  believe  the  story  without 
the  minister’s  backing.  Some  years  ago 
one  of  our  subscription  agents  had  a 
Wyandotte  rooster  named  Kelley  that 
showed  real  intelligence.  Kelley  would 
crow  when  directed  to  do  so.  follow  his 
master. about  like  a  dog  and  perform  sev¬ 
eral  tricks.  There  seems  to  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  some  of  our  common  barn¬ 
yard  birds  have  superior  brains  and 
genuine  intelligence.  There  are  a  number 
of  eases  where  geese  have  been  taught  to 
perform  quite  complicated  tricks. 


A  Bath  for  Poultry 

T  have  just  read  the  article  on  page 
1264  in  regard  to  “Poultry  Fit  to  Eat.” 
I  also  read  the  other  by  B.  M.  Kleppinger. 
W  hen  I  first  came  South,  some  years  ago, 
perhaps .  M.  E.  G.  can  imagine  my  dis¬ 
gust  while  I  watched  an  old  colored  cook 
prepare  a  chicken  by  scrubbing  it  with 
a  soft  brush  in  white  soapsuds,  and  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  state  my  opinion.  Per¬ 
haps  the  answer  I  got  will  put  M.  E.  G. 
to  thinking,  as  it  did  me:  “Does  yon-all 
want  to  eat  a  nasty  chicken  after  it’s 
oiled  itse’f,  an’  then  taken  a  dust  bath  in 
the  cow  yard?  No.  ma’am,  cold  water 
sure  can’t  clean  it  proper;  soap  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  take  off  oil.” 

I’ve  never  cleaned  one  any  other  way 
since,  and  what’s  more.  I  wouldn’t  eat  a 
chicken,  if  I  knew  it.  which  had  not  first 
been  scrubbed  with  fine  soap.  If  M.  E. 
G.  will  try  fhis  method  just  ouce  I  am 
sure  it  will  convince  her  that  old  col¬ 
ored  auntie  is  right.  White  soap  is  much 
cleaner  than  dust,  c.  E.  S. 

De  Land,  Fla. 


3000  BREEDERS  ON  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
1  BARRON  STRAIN 

300  rocks  and  cockerels  for  sale,  out  of  imported  birds 
prrown  on  free  farm  range  ;  buttermilk  fed.  Birds  of 
grand  size  and  great  vigor  from  wonderful  layers.  The 
kind  that  will  improve  your  stock.  Price,  $5  each,  5  for 
$20,  and  10  or  more  $3  each.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  February,  March  and  April  delivery,  1022, 
from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned.  Circulars  free. 
My  book.  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  $1.  or 
ft  ee  with  all  $10  orders.  F.DGAIl  KIMGGS,  Box 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 

YOU  WILL  IMPROVEtheEgg  Production 

of  Your  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

by  usingcoekerels  from  our  t  rap-nested  liens.  Prices 
and  records  as  follows:  180-200-eggs,  84  ;  2011-3111, 
85;  210-220  ,  80:  220-244.  sired  by  males  whose  dams 
records  Wore  not  less  than  251).  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Valley  Fgg  Farm,  Little  Valley.  N.Y’. 

F-  O  R.  SALE) 

A  Few  Choice  Certified  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

April  Hatched. 

Stewart  L.  Purdie  Skaneateles.  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

One  of  the  most  intensive  breeding  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ica  offers  a  limited  number  of  pedigreed,  Cornell 
certified,  ui  ility  cockerels.  Free  circular.  WILLOW 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Allen  H.  Bulkley.  Prop..  Odessa,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

50  Bred-to-Lay  S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

that  will  lay  soon,  at  81.50  each. 

H.  GORLFY  Route  No.  2  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Bi«r  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


THOMPSON'S  STRAIN  of  Barred  Rock  Cockerels 
Strong  and  healthy.  April  hatched.  83.50  each. 

HOWARD  JOHNSON  -  Sorqnanlsvillo,  N.  J. 

Searles’ Trap-Nested  Barred  Rocks 

Cockerels,  pullets,  hens.  Egg  bred,  range  raised.  Satis 
faction  guaranteed,  i  ostal  brings  catalog. 

ARTHUR  SEARLES  Box  N  Milford,  Now  Hampshire 

Panauioll’e  Cockerels,  $tOt  two,  $16. 

UdfJcncll  S  Direct  descendants  champions.  Cocks,  $10. 
Breeding  details.  L.  C.  CAPEWELL,  583  Bluehilli.  Hartford,  Conn. 

LIGHT  Pnel/ornle  Mollle  W  c  1 1  l  n  g  t  o  n  SI  rnin. 
BRAHMA  UUGRB1BI5  America’s  best  layers.  Blue  Kib- 
bon  Winners.  *H.  $12  and  $15.  I..  «.  ItUCKEI.,  Wnldon,  N.Y. 


R 


ead.v-to-T.ay  Pullet  ft,  $8  <*aoh  ;  oockerels,  $5.  R.  I 
Runs.  A.  It.  II ALL,  W nllingford.  Conn* 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Strong,  husky,  free-range  birds  from  F.  13.  Wil¬ 
liams’  stock  to  head  your  breeding  pens  this  season. 
Price.  85  up.  EBERDALE  FARM.  Phocnixville,  Pa. 

BARRON’S  WHITE  WYAND0TTES 

Males  and  females  for  sale,  from  stock  1  Imported  direct* 
Records  m  to  289.  E.  E.  UAVI8,  Apalaehin,  N.  V. 

Columbian  Wyandotte*.  Reasonable  prices  Free 
literal  m  e.  IIALPII  WOODWARD,  box  28,  Grafton,  Man. 

White  Wyandotteft,  Regal- Dorcas  strain.  A  No.  1  Ck’s 
and  Hens,  $3  each.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.f 


W 


lilte  Wyandotteft*  Barron  Strain.  Pullets.  $2  and 
$2.60;  Cockerels,  $».  CLAUDE  L.  DRAPER,  Wyoming.  Da 


Qf^linCD’C  Chickens,  Ducks,  Geese, 
dUSiljC.lt  u  Turkeys,  Guineas,  Bantams. 

Hares,  Dogs.  Beautiful  S.  C. 
D  rn  War  Pricnc  White  Leghorn  Hens,  $186  per  100, 
riL-lf  dl  rilULo.  and  cockerels  $2  to  $8.  A  satis¬ 
factory  deal  awaits  you — safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free 
Catalog.  Edwin  A.  SOUDER  Sellersville,  Pa. 

^PEOIflL  FAIL  PRICF<J  turkeys,  ducks,  geese 

drCLIHL  ■  HLL  riEll/Cd  GUINEAS.  AND  CHICKENS 

Good  White  Leghorn  liens.  8125  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  sate  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

H.  A.  SOUDKK  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 
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America’s  .Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP. N.Y 


Pino  Rronrlc  Poultry,  Tui  keys,  Geese,  Bucks,  Guineas, 
llllcDrccUo  Biintaius.  Ilari-s,  Pigeons,  Bogs.  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  flee.  PIONEER  FARM.  Tellord,  P,. 

Fnr  Coin  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin  Bucks  and 
lUr  OdlB  .Mallard  Bucks.  Northern  raised.  Inclose  stamo 
for  reply,  Clin*.  Wright  A  Sons.  Bed  Creek,  N.  Y  . 

Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  en  n?b«"  n°“fn 

neiS.  Stock  for  sale.  K*  II.  ANPl.KSON,  itlooreiville,  Indiana 

Colored  Muscovy  Ducks  bes?’  or''in«Sif1“h; 

please.  (’.  J.  SII KLM 1 1>1  N  JE,  Lorraine,  Sew  York 

WHITE  CHINA  GEESE 

$5  each;  812  trio.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PAUL  H.  HUSSEY  -  Woolwich,  Maine 


fi  I  1  TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  1  - 

lockerels  gyR8URk  Urakes  ISS  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 


ROCKS  &  LEGHORNS 

Pekin,  Rouen,  and  Indian  Rnnneis  (all  varieties.) 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Pnnl.nrnln  Light  Brahma,  Mol  lie  Wellington  strain.  $5 
llOCKuiolo  each.  White  Wyandotte,  $3  \  pril 

hatched.  FRANK  W.  K  LI  NIC,  Rt.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

VIBERT’S  STRAIN  RED  COCKERELS 

Hose  and  Single  Comb,  $5  and  $7  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONKS  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

R.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

BEST  S.  C.  RED  PEN,  Storrs  Contest  1916,1918,1020 
BEST  INDIVIDUAL  RED  in  Contest  1916-18-20-21 

Best  individual,  best  pen,  and  best  consecutive 
yearly  production  recordsever  made  by  any  breeder 
of  R.l.  Reds  at  Storrs  contests.  Average  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  contest,  182  eggs  per  bird.  All  birds 
bred  and  owned  by  us.  Pedigreed  cockerels,  eggs, 
chicks.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS.  R.  0.  2.  Groton.  Mass. 

VERMONT  R.  C.  REDS 

Cockerels.  April  batch.  8th  annual  sale.  Selected, 
free  range,  dark  red,  vigorous  purebreds  from  win¬ 
ter  layers  in  Vermont’s  rigorous  climate.  83,  !S4, 
85  each.  C.  E  WILSON,  Twinton  Acres,  St.  Albans,  Vermont 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

“Arlington  Strain,”  “Cornell  Certified,”  — $4 — *5 
each.  S.  (’  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  “Cornell  Certified.” 
$2 — $8— $4  each.  4- 1' LICK,  lihinebeck,  N.  V. 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  I]i,fI^0Kne<i' 

backed,  good  RED  cockerels.  Shipped  on  approval. 
$5  each.  CA1ALPA  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D..  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

S.C.  R  ED  S-Even  Color  from  Head  to  Tail 

PULLKTS—  Kind  that  lay,  coldest  day,  9$3. 
LOCUST  BLUFF  POULTRY  FARM  Braudeiiburu,  Kentucky 

SO  D„J  f>„_l,-,-l«  from  egg  record  parentage.  Also 
.1.  Red  UOCkerelS  Black  J.-r  cy  Giant  cockerels, 
$4  to  88-  C.  LESLIE  MASON,  Genoa.  New  York 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Park's  Bred-to-Lay  strain.  85  and  87  each. 

D.  EVEKETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

DIRECTLY  IMPORTED 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  cocks  and  cockerels, 
head  part  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings 
tli in  Season.  Pedigrees  272-288.  Out;  Third 
importation.  Strong  chicks  and  fertile  eggs 
from  these  and  other  Leghorn  matings,  at  low 
prices.  Fttllv  guaranteed.  Choice  males  for 
sale.  Write,  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlan»mc.  Pa. 

Sg~>  17  H  Grand  big  cockerel  and  four  t.ig 

•  L..  IV  Hi  U  dark  pullets,  $20.  Bred  from  best 
U  \  nr  A  IVTC!  utility  pens.  Single  birds,  $6each. 

ij  I-:.  It.  CltKGOR  Southport,  Conn. 

ninnrn  DftPI/  Grand  Idg  cockerel  and  four  yearling 
DAlilitU  i\Uul\  hens.  $90  Bred  from  Parks’  best 
D  *  u  /'t  »  IMP  pedigreed  stock.  Single  birds,  $5each. 

D/il\\JnIlxo  K.  K.  Gregor  Southport,  Conn. 


FOR 
SALE 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  "Equal  to  the  Best.” 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH,  "The  Locusts,”  Brockporl,  New  York 

Hinshelwood’s  Famous  W.  H.  Turkeys 

Hens,  $1(1:  'loins.  $19.  K.  II INSII  II.WOOII,  English  town,  N.  J, 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  stock!' Y!mngyton'iy$!«to 

$19;  liens  $3.  Order  now.  WM.  W.  KETCH.  Cohocton,  N.  ». 

100 Island  Raised  Bronze  Goldbank  Toms 

Extra  large.  Ol  der  them  now.  Will  ship  when  you  are 
ready,  island  raised.  FOX  ISLAND  F.4loi,Cup«  Ylneent,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

from  Prize  Winning  Strains,  at  reasonable  prices. 

MAURICE  SULLIVAN  New  Albany,  Pa. 

■  nxioiiH  to  liulHe  Turkey*}  Why  not  try  Wild  Stock. 
r>,  ukktha  31.  TYSON  -  Rising  sun.  Maryland 


moth  Bronze  Turkeys 


Ban  Amos  Strain. 

ELSIE  HALL0GK,  Washington  Depot,  Ct. 


Wild  Turlrove  Bonen  Ducks,  Brahma.  Black  Leg- 
niiu  iuikcjs  hiirn,  Minorca,  Ancona  Cornish,  Pit 
game  Cockerels.  Bargains.  Range.  L.  COMPTON, 21 N.  60,  Philo. 

Black  T urkeys  and  Bronze  Wild  Mailard>Buc^ss  "and 

Pearl  Guineas.  A  few  Giant  Toulouse  Geese.  Prices  right. 

ROCK  CLIFF  FARM  Urogueville,  Pa. 


T,  Pint 

urkeys  ^ 


F.  B.  YY’ILIJE 


Fine  young  Bourbon  Red 
m  s,  89.  One  Year- 

812. 

YVayland,  Michigan 


RABBITS 


Rabbits  lor  Christinas  Gifts 

The  Happiest  gift  of  all  at  Christmas  time  is  a  pair 
of  Beautiful  Christmas  Rabbits.  Make  your  child¬ 
ren  happy  with  them  in  Christmas  box.  Order  now. 
Prices  very  reasonable. 

BATES’  BLUE  RIBBON  RABBITRY  Sag  Harbor.  N  Y. 

RABBITS  for  FUR  and  ME  A  T 

We  have  a  few  very  fine  utility  Hares  that  are  now 
ready.  87  a  pair.  Good  Breeders.  Wi  ite  at  once. 

BATES*  BLUE  RIBBON  RABBITRY  -  Sag  Harbor,  N  Y. 

Black  Flemish  Giants  VALVLioY4tN.1?.rAKM 

Flemish  Giant h,  matured  stock,  ped.  nnd  reg.,  sold  on 
easy  payment  plan.  II.  B.  TEN  EYCK,  Somerville,  It.  J. 

For  kale — a  few  exceptionally  nice  Belgian  Hare*. 
V\  C.  BROWN  .‘>6  Watrous  St;.  Pkrry,  N.  V. 


50 


Burred  Rock  'PULLETS,  4  S.  C.  Black  Minorca 
cock  buds.  Nice  stock.  G.  C.  MILLER.  R  Ns.  1,  OxIord.N.  J. 


THE 

HOPE 

FARM 

BOOK 


This  attractive  234-page 
book  has  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — 
philosophy,  humor,  and 
sympathetic  human  touch. 
Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335 
W.  30th  St..  New  York. 
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December  17,  1921 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  December  renewals  are  coming  in 
very  promptly,  as  we  requested.  This  is 
going  to  be  helpful  and  beneficial  in  many 
ways.  We  hope  to  have  it  continued 
during  the  month,  as  it  is  so  well  begun 
We  cannot  reply  to  each  subscriber  per¬ 
sonally,  but  we  take  this  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  thanks  to  all. 

As  a  reader  for  two  years.  I  must  say 
The  Rukai.  New-Yorker  is  the  straight- 
est  and  most  unselfish  paper  I  have  yet 
known.  I  am  now  reading  one  daily  and 
four  weekly  papers,  but  for  principle  and 
honesty  The  Rural  stands  alone.  If  all 
other  publishers  followed  your  example 
there  would  be  fewer  profiteers  and 
crooked  advertisers.  It  is  like  a  father 
to  a  large  ‘..mily  seeking  advice  in  trou¬ 
ble  and  information  in  progress.  You 
surely  have  some  readers.  I  canvassed 
live  neighbors  before  I  got  one  without 
it.  He  will  be  my  new  subscriber.  I 
found  all  the  old  readers  with  my  senti¬ 
ment.  I  wish  you  and  all  fellow  readers 
a  Merry  Christmas.  e.  e. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  was  our  first  1921  Christmas 
greeting,  and  we  think  our  friends  will 
excuse  our  vanity  in  printing  it,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  message  is  for  all.  Do  not 
think,  however,  that  such  generous 
tributes  to  the  paper  swell  any  heads  in 
the  office.  No  one  knows  better  than  our¬ 
selves  how  far  we  fall  short  of  the  ideals 
our  friend'-  picture  for  us.  Our  pride  in 
it  is  that  they  recognize  and  appreciate 
our  purpose,  even  if  we  do  not  always 
make  good  on  the  performance.  The 
message  carries  our  good  wishes,  too,  to 
all  readers,  including  the  new  friend(  as 
well  as  E.  E.  himself. 

What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think  of  the 
“picture  puzzles”  so  prominent  now  in 
publications  and  in  mail  circulars?  I 
had  just  remarked :  “You  will  not  see 
any  in  The  Rural.”  when  a  nearby 
neighbor  came  and  said  :  “I  bet  you  will 
not  see  them  in  The  Rural.”  The  local 
papers  here  in  Western  New  York  carry 
the  fakes  under  a  very  thin  disguise.  We 
also  see  the  puzzle  picture  advertisement 
in  some  of  the  periodicals  that  make 
claims  to  respectability.  The  Rural 
sets  the  pa  for  sincerity.  w.  d. 

New  York. 

The  “puzzle  picture”  is  intended  to 
make  one  think  he  is  going  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  That  is  the  bait  of 
practically  all  swindles,  petty  and  other¬ 
wise.  We  never  use  the  language  that 
would  even  tend  to  express  just  what  we 
think  of  them  and  of  the  respectable  pub¬ 
lishers  who  for  a  small  share  of  the  plun¬ 
der  become  accomplices  in  the  petty  de¬ 
ceit. 


company  has  encountered  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  production  of  trucks  and  trac¬ 
tors,  and  that  neither  vehicle  has  been 
produced  to  any  great  extent.  Apparently 
the  reputation  of  Dr.  C.  1*.  Steinmetz, 
chief  consulting  engineer  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
is  being  exploited  in  the  sale  of  stock, 
which  has  not  sold  as  readily  as  antici¬ 
pated.  We  understand  Dr.  Steinmetz 
transferred  his  patent  to  the  company  in 
return  for  stock  and  a  seat  on  the  board 
of  directors.  In  the  present  state  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  company,  the  stock  can 
only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  pure 
speculation,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
stock  is  being  promoted  does  not  impress 
the  experienced  investors  favorably. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  boy  of  17.  desiring 
to  learn  something  of  electricity,  agreed 
to  take  a  correspondence  course  with  L. 
Gooke  of  Chicago.  Both  he  and  his 
mother  were  required  to  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  take  the  full  course.  The  boy 
sent  $5.  which  was  the  required  first  pay¬ 
ment.  lie  then  received  two  lessons,  after 
which  he  decided  he  did  not  want  any 
more.  He  did  not  write  or  send  any  more 
money  to  L.  Cooke.  Then  L.  Cooke  sent 
him  letters,  telling  him  how  foolish  ho 
was  not  to  continue  the  course.  The  boy 
did  not  answer.  Then  E.  Cooke  assumed 
a  menacing  attitude,  threatening  him  and 
his  mother  with  lawsuit.  Thev  paid  no 
attention  to  him.  The  boy  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  two  lessons.  Now  they 
are  notified  that  the  case  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  International  Association,  and  un¬ 
less  immediate  payment  is  made  the  case 
will  bo  taken  to  court.  The  family  homo 
is  jointly  in  the  names  of  the  mother  and 
father. 

New  York. 

We 


H.  P. 


We  have  aan.v  inquiries  from  readers 
regarding  the  Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany,  Buffalo.  N.  1"..  and  we  have  print¬ 
ed  a  number  of  reports  from  users  of  the 
machine,  or  those  who  have  tried  to  use 
it,  for  the  guidance  of  our  subscribers. 
Those  interested  in  the  company  think 
us  unfair  in  our  criticisms  of  the  sales 
plan  of  the  concern,  and  of  the  machine. 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  the  Prairie  Fanner.  Chicago,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  following  advice : 

The  operations  of  the  Auto  Knitter 
Hosiery  Company  are  open  to  severe 
criticism.  It  refuses  to  settle  many  hon¬ 
est  claims,  and  its  interest  in  a  customer 
seems  to  cease  when  it  has  his  money. 
Many  readers  report,  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  e  mpan.v  to  live  up  to  its 
agreement,  \,e  would  not  advise  you  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  concern  with 
this  sort  of  reputation. 

The  women's  magazines  carry  glowing 
and  alluring  advertisements  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  setting  forth  the  easy  money  that 
women  can  make  knitting  socks  with  the 
machine,  but  our  reports  have  all  been 
failure  to  operate  the  machine  success¬ 
fully,  except  one  woman,  who  says  after 
persevering  for  six  months  she  was  able 
to  operate  the  knitter  successfully,  and 
has  in  the  meantime  knitted  3.000  pairs 
of  socks. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  some  of  Stein¬ 
metz  Electric  Motor  Car  Corporation  lit¬ 
erature,  asking  us  to  buy  stock  in  this 
corporation.  We  know  better  than  to 
bite,  since  we  read  Publisher’s  Desk  in 
The  R.  N.-Y. ;  it.  certainly  is  a  fine  paper. 
Would  you  find  out  about  this  and  give 
your  answer  in  Publisher’s  Desk?  j.  n. 
New  York. 

The  Steinmetz  Electric  Motor  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  organized  to 
exploit  a  new  type  of  electric  industrial 
automotive  truck  for  indoor  transporta¬ 
tion  as  well  as  a  light-weight  electric  de¬ 
livery  car.  Our  reports  indicate  that  the 


doubt  if  we  can  do  anything  t.) 
save  this  good  woman  from  annoyance. 
Since  she  signed  the  contract  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  L.  Cooke  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  will 
annoy  her  to  the  limit  to  collect  the  fee. 
whether  the  boy  got  any  benefit  or  not. 
He  may  bring  suit,  and  he  may  pursue  a 
suit  to  trial ;  but  we  doubt  it.  Usually 
these  correspondence  school  promoters 
rely  on  their  power  to  frighten  people 
into  making  settlements  rather  than  to 
go  into  court  and  face  a  jury  on  their 
record.  With  all  the  facts  before  it,  we 
do  not  believe  a  jury  could  be  selected 
that  would  give  them  a  judgment  in  this 
case  or  another  of  similar  nature.  We 
doubt  very  much  if  Mr.  Cooke  will  try. 
When  he  has  exhausted  his  own  persua¬ 
sions  and  threats,  he  will  try  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association,  or  an  attorney, 
which  is  probably  an  agency  of  his  own, 
created  and  maintained  for  the  purpose. 
He  will  probably  go  to  the  extent  of  send¬ 
ing  a  summons  ;  but  it  would  be  unusual 
if  he  proceeded  to  open  court  with  his 
complaint,  and  we  would  expect  him  to 
get  soundly  licked  if  he  did.  We  always 
hold  an  honest  contract  as  a  thing  sacred, 
but  we  have  no  respect  for  these  cor¬ 
respondence  school  contracts.-  Our  in¬ 
formation  indicates  that  they  are  often 
procured  by  misrepresentation,  and  when 
so.  we  believe  the  victim  is  not  only  justi¬ 
fied  in  repudiating  them,  but  that  it  is  a 
duty  to  do  so.  We  regret  that  we  have 
no  means  of  protecting  this  good  friend 
from  annoyance.  The  only  safety  is  to 
refuse  to  sign  the  contracts. 

•Tune  15.  1920.  I  bought  two  shares  of 
the  Globe  Finance  Corporation  of  New 
York,  whose  address  is  Guarantv  Build¬ 
ing.  522  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite  324,  at  $150  a 
share,  from  George  »S.  Anderson,  branch 
manager,  who  at  that  time  had  an  office 
in  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Anderson  promised 
me  that  the  corporation  paid  a  dividend 
of  7  per  cent,  payable  four  times  a  year, 
and  would  get  the  first  on  or  about  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1920.  He  also  promised  that 
I  could  get  my  money  back  at  any  time 
that  I  asked  for  it.  TTp  to  date  I  have 
not  received  any  dividend  from  them,  and 
have  asked  them  to  give  me  my  money 
back,  which  they  refuse  to  do,  saying  it 
would  impair  its  capital.  I  am  inclosing 
the  only  two  letters  I  have  received  from 
them,  although  I  have  written  them  sev¬ 
eral  times.  e.  K. 

New  York. 

Two  things  that  those  solicited  to  buy 
stock  should  understand  are,  that  divi¬ 
dends  cannot  he  paid  unless  earned,  and 
the  promises  of  the  stock  salesman  to  pay 
a  certain  rate  of  dividend  isn’t  worth  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  The  second  fact  is  that 
when  stock  is  purchased,  the  buyer  of  ir 
then  becomes  a  partner  in  the  business, 
and  those  in  control  of  the  company  are 
under  no  obligation  to  buy  the  stock  back, 
and  rarely  do  so.  Representations  by  the 
salesman  that  the  purchaser  can  get  his 
money  back  any  time  he  wants  it  are  vir¬ 
tually  getting  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses. 


The  Pulsation  Test 

Take  out  your  watch  and  time  the  pulsations  of  a 
De  Laval  Milker.  You  will  find  that  every  unit  in  the 
barn,  no  matter  if  there  are  a  dozen,  is  running  at 
exactly  the  same  speed  and  as  uniformly  as  the  tick 
of  a  clock.  This  insures  your  cows  being  milked  in 
exactly  the  same  way  from  day  to  day  or  year  to  year, 
and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  cows  do  so  well  with 
the  De  Laval  Milker. 

Try  this  test  on  any  milker  and  you  will  understand 
just  one  of  many  reasons  why  the  De  Laval  is  “The 
Better  Way  of  Milking.”  Send  for  full  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  - 

165  Broadway 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
29  E.  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


Silage  keeps  best  in  a  Harder 

It  settles  closely  and  evenly  because  of  the 
smooth  wood  inside.  It  keeps  perfectly  be¬ 
cause  the  walls  are  absolutely  air-tight  and 
because  the  wood  staves  are  the  best  non¬ 
conductors  of  heat.  That  means  no  chilling 
or  freezing — no  escape  of  heat — no  acid  con¬ 
dition  in  the  silage. 

Harder  silage  is  best  for  cows — best  for  milk.  That’s 
why  the  U.  S.  Government  and  state 
institutions  have  chosen  Harder  Silos;  -  *  ^ 

leaders  for  23  years.  § 

Send  for  interesting 


NELSON 

'Tank  Heater1 

Burns  cobs,  straw,  wood  or 
coal.  Heats  twice  as  fast  as 
others.  No  welded  seams  to 
leak  or  rust.  No  fire  danger. 
Ashes  easily  removed. 

Keeps  Water  at  70o 

Stock  drink  more,  gain  faster.  Soon 
pays  for  itself  in  greater  gains  and 
burner  milk  yields.  Agents  wanted. 

Hudson  Mfg.  Company 


Save  25  %on  Roofing 


CENTURY  Robber  Roofing;  is  sold  direct 
from  factory  to  you*  Best  and  cheapest  in  Amer- 
£uaranteo.  We  pay  freight.  Send  for 
FkFF  ®?mples,  catalog  and  bargain  prices 
*  *  Write  today. 

CENTURY  MFG. CO.  303  Katherine  Bldg.  E. St. Louis. Ill- 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Buili^r 

By  H.  Armstrr  *  Robert* 

A  practu.il  an'* 
bandy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
J'  information  from 
concrete  to  carpen- 
..  g  try.  Price  $1.59. 
For  sale  by 

£  £  THF* 

:  R-assaTS  r  RURAL  NEW-VORKEB 
333  W„  30th  St..  N.  f. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or. ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  ns  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $14  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
If  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letcliworth 
Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — A  No.  1  farmer,  with  best,  of  refer¬ 
ences,  to  run  my  700-acre  farm  for  half;  keep 
SO  iows;  must  be  able  to  furnish  at  least  4 
workers  and  6  milkers;  position  open  April  1, 
19.-2  ALBERT  VAN  DER  MUNI.EN,  Sussex, 
N.  J.;  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. _ _ 

WANTED — Married  working  foreman;  a  fine 
chance  and  opportunity;  a  man  who  is  a  real 
farmer  and  knowledge  of  all  machinery  and  run¬ 
ning  of  tractor;  one  whose  intentions  are  of  the 
best  and  a  desire  to  succeed;  board  one  or  two 
men;  don’t  waste  your  time  answering  this  if 
you  have  anv  doubts  of  your  honesty  and  ear.  t 
fill  the  position.  ADVERTISER  9741,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HATCHERYMAN  wanted;  expert  in  operating 
mammoth  incubators;  experienced,  thoroughly 
reliable  single  man,  not  afraid  to  take  hold  and 
operate  one  of  the  largest  hatcheries  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  March  1  until  July  1:  state  your  age.  abil¬ 
ity,  particulars  and  salary  expected  in  first,  let 
ter.  EMMERT  R.  WILSON,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  under  40  with  propagating  ex¬ 
perience,  for  small  nursery  specializing  in  dif¬ 
ficult  erieaceous  plants;  35  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia;  permanent  place,  offering  prospects  for 
advancement  to  position  of  responsibility;  par¬ 
ticulars  gladly  furnished.  JOSEPH  J.  WHITE, 
Inc.,  P,ox  B,  New  Lisbon,  N.  J. 


MAN  and  woman  for  small  place.  Address  M. 
HAMILTON.  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  Protestants,  middle 
age.  honest,  sober;  live  Jn  family;  wife  house¬ 
work:  man  sort  eggs,  care  for  poultry  and  gar¬ 
den;  small  place;  three  adults;  heavy  washing 
done  out.  A.  C.  LA  DUE,  East  Greenwich, 
R.  I. 


WANTED — Handy  man  on  private  estate:  must 
have  knowledge  of  poultry  and  care  of  fur¬ 
nace;  unfurnished  house,  with  electric  light.  gas 
fir  cooking  and  heat  supplied;  no  children; 
state  fully  references  and  salary  expected. 
BOX  04.  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single  man  of  some  experience  for 
gardener  and  general  caretaker  on  small 
suburban  place;  have  cows,  poultry,  fruit  trees 
etc  ,  C.  H.  SEARS.  P.  0.  Box  393,  C’hillioothe,  0. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work- 
purebred  beef  cattle  kept;  no  milking;  want 
man  with  some  experience  with  stock;  wages 
.$55  per  month,  cottage,  wood,  garden,  etc.;  per¬ 
manent  place.  ARDSON  FARM,  Armonk,  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  WANTED — Wife  as  house¬ 
keeper;  man  as  working  manager  or  assistant, 
on  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  poultry  and  fruit 
farm;  state  references,  experience  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  9771,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Working  foreman  for  industrial 
school  farm:  must  be  middle-aged,  married,  no 
children  in  family,  church  members,  of  good 
habits  and  willing  to  work.  Full  partict 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  CHARLES  F. 
JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa.  • 


WANTED — A  man  fvith  a  small  family,  with 
some  farm  experience,  to  live  on  farm._  i 
miles  from  town,  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
care  for  property.  Address,  giving  references, 
ADVERTISER  9774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED — Butter-maker  and  wife;  clean  and 
willing:  no  children;  woman  to  do  general 
housework;  must  be  good  cook.  ADVERTISE! 
97S2.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  for  farm  work:  most  lit 
good  milker:  .$25  and  board  for  Winter.  ’Phone 
42M  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  after  i!  p.  m.;  no  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  letters.  ADVERTISER  9778, 
rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  competent  working  manager  on 
farm  of  50  aeres:  Westchester  County;  must 
have  had  actual  farm  experience;  prefer  one 
with  agricultural  college  education.  Write 
stating  education,  experience,  age,  salary  de 
sired  and  references,  ADVERTISER  9780,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

- 1 


Situations  Wanted 


WORKING  manager  with  small  family;  prac 
tical,  experienced  farmer,  herdsman;  A.  R.  O. 
work,  calf  raiser,  up-to-date  farm  machinery 
tractor  operator.  ADVERTISER  9740,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  and  gamekeeper,  35 
years  of  age.  single,  with  best  references,  de¬ 
sires  a  steady  position  as  a  manager  of  gentle¬ 
man’s  private  country  place;  also  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  go  to  Flon-la.  ADVERTISER  9757,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Practical  experienced 
farmer  desires  a  position  as  manager;  exper¬ 
ienced  in  dairying,  poultry,  stock  raising  and 
general  farming;  American;  married’  age  31 
Address  WALTER  E.  GROVER,  260  Madison 
Avenue.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-DAIRYMAN,  37  years  of  age.  single. 

desires  to  work  dairy  farm  from  10  to  15  cows 
in  share  basis  from  party  that  would  keep  house 
'■or  him  or  board  a  man.  Address  BOX  68, 
’herry  Valley.  N.  Y. 


HORTICULTURIST— Married",  11  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  best  of  references;  specialty  box  pack¬ 
ing;  successful  selling  of  crops:  capable  of 
handling  men,  farm  mechanics  and  engineering 
ambitious;  only  permanent  position  considered; 
prefe.  position  in  Virginia  or  North-  Carolina; 
full  detai'fl,  respectfully  requested  in  first  letter 
ADVER'  .ER  9725,  eare  Rural  Vru-Yi-i- 


TV  A  ’ 


•Hid 


POULTRYMAN,  many  years’  thorough  exper-  i 
ience  in  all  branches,  is  open  for  position  as 
working  manager;  best  references.  ADVER-  t 
TISER  9711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  i 

WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  as  assis-  i 
te  t  by  young  man.  18;  some  experience;  re-  i 
li_  .  ami  willing.  TOM  FRAWLEY,  care  I.ay- 
Breft-- Leghorn  Farm,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

DO  fou  want  a  well-trained  herdsman,  dairy¬ 
man,  farm  foreman  or  assistant,  poultryman, 
greenhouse  or  orchard  man?  We  have  a  few 
graduates  available  who  are  sure  to  give  satis- 
faction.  BERNARD  OSTROLENK,  National 

Farm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  practical  experience  in 
all  branches,  especially  caponizing,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion.  commercial  place  or  private  estate:  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  hard;  best  reference.  SHINO- 
MIYA,  9  West  98th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHAUFFEUR  wishes  position;  auto,  truck  oi 
tractor:  farm  born;  give  particulars,  require¬ 
ments  and  wages.  BOX  26,  Manorvllle,  L.  I., 

N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  on  farm:  life  experience  in 
general  farming  and  dairying;  two  children; 
prefer  a  place  with  furnished  cottage  and  close 
to  school;  bank  references.  ADVERTISER  9756, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDY  MAN,  30,  married,  no  children,  desires 
position  looking  after  horses,  garden,  etc.; 
can  lie  useful  regarding  repairs,  both  inside  and 
out;  12  years’  experience.  GEORGE  BROWN, 

I  ittstown,  N.  J. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  a  position. 

by  an  A-l  married  American  man.  with  broad 
practical  experience,  offers  his  services  in  oper¬ 
ating  a  general  farm  where  good  results  are 
required ;  having  specialized  on  mostly  all  dif¬ 
ferent  branches,  will  consider  any  proposition, 
large  or  small,  commercial  or  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  9760,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  farm  by  man,  39.  quick 
milker,  steady  worker,  careful  teamster:  open 
for  engagement  December  20.  Address  ADRIAN 
OWEN,  Box  92,  Scottsburg,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  wishes  position  on  poul- 
trv  farm,  near  New  York  City.  Address  50C 
WEST  134TH  STREET,  New  York,  care  Brown. 

HOUSEKEEPER— Reliable,  refined  woman  wishes 
position  in  motherless  family  as  one  of  fam¬ 
ily;  very  fond  of  children;  state  particulars; 
ministers’  names  exchanged.  ADVERTISER 

9763,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  HAND — Single;  experienced;  references. 
SPRING  WILLOW  FARM,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  as  milk  tester;  over  14  years’ 
experience;  Cornell  dairy  school  graduate;  ex- 
]•••  rienced  in  feeding  and  dairy  work.  HAROLD 
STRAW,  Cumberland  Center,  Me. 

AMERICAN  widower,  with  boy  12  years  old, 
wants  position  on  modern  dairy  farm;  exper¬ 
ienced  herdsman,  dairyman  or  farmer;  boy  large 
and  strong;  will  either  board  or  keep  house; 
good  worker,  good  habits.  ADVERTISER  9767. 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  manager  wants  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  modern  dairy  farm,  or  would  consider 
share  proposition;  life  experience;  present  posi¬ 
tion  manager  of  large  .stock,  dairy  and  tractor 
farm  now  running  30  head  registered  and  grade 
ITolsteins.  A.  N.  MARTIN,  Glenniont,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — April  1,  1922,  a  position  as  farm  or 
estate  manager;  have  been  in  manager’s  posi- 
tion  seven  years;  American,  age  37.  small  fam¬ 
ily:  practical  life  experience,  agricultural  school 
training;  I  can  make  your  farm  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness;  first-class  references;  would  consider  work¬ 
ing  a  large  dairy  and  fruit  farm  on  shares,  all 
stocked  and  equipped;  state  salary  and  par¬ 
ticulars  and  what  you  have  to  offer  in  first 
letter;  nil  letters  answered.  ADVERTISER 
9768,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN.  19.  brought  up  on  farm,  wants 
position;  general  farm  preferred;  New  York 
or  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  9781,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  on’  modern  country  estate. 

gardening  or  orchard  work:  seven  years  in  last 
idaee.  S.  V.  ANDERSON,  194  Soutbmayd  Road, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

YOUNG  MAN.  27,  single,  well  educated,  gen 
eral  business  experience,  graduate  of  agricul¬ 
tural  school,  three  years’  practical  poultry  ex 
perience,  desires  responsible  position  on  farm 
p-ivate  or  commercial;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  .9775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  man  to 
superintend  a  farm  or  estate;  1  am  45  years 
of  age,  ~ii,.,rried,  and  have  no  children;  niv  ex 
perience  has  been  wide  in  all  kinds  of  farming 
ineluding  the  management  of  fine  estates  and 
the  breeding  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  I  feel 
confident  that  I  can  show  results;  I  would  be 
glad  to  detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  in 
terview:  can  furnish  first-class  references'  as  to 
niv  abilitv  and  character.  BOX  35.  Unionville 
Conn,  'Phone  13-14  Farmington  Exchange. 


STRONG  young  man,  17  years  old,  seeks  out 
door  labor;  willing  to  work  for  small  wage 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  9777,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  married  man.  with  family,  job  on 
farm;  experienced  in  farming,  all  kinds,  also 
stock:  job  by  year  or  on  shares,  where  farm  i 
stocked;  -will  give  reference.  P.  HEGNER,  R 
1.  Conneaut.  O. 


SHEPHERD  wants  situation;  thoroughly  ex 
perienced;  good  references;  single.  ADVER 
TISER  9779.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SAT.E — Farm  of  over  90  acres;  nine  miles 
from  Albany;  near  railroad  station  and  school 
large  farmhouse,  two  barns,  icehouse;  fine  creek 
with  falls  on  place;  price  .$8,500.  Apply  BOX  54 
Brookview,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  lease  fur  three  to  fire  years,  w 
option  to  purchase,  a  place  with  five  to 
acres,  preferably  in  Northern  New  Jersey:  oceu 
rancy  May  1.  1922.  Address 

9718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISE  I 


HIGHLY  improved  300-acre  farm:  maximum 
crops,  stock,  machinery:  unsurpassed  climate 
water,  health,  markets;  sale  or  lease.-  OTVNEF 
Amelia,  Va. 


..  :4V  ■  >  •  • 
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qualified  veterinarian:  best  references;  moder¬ 
ate  salary.  ADVERTISER  9753,  eare  Rural 
New-Yoiker. 

WANTED — Position,  bead  gardener  or  charge 
gentleman’s  small  estate;  married;  experi¬ 
enced  horticulture.  Stock,  poultry,  gas  ergines; 
good  references.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT, 
50  Barker  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  EXCHANGE— One  of’  most  fertile 
,  beautifully  located  farms.  Orange  County  (11 
«tc;es):  new  buildings  with  all  improvements 
\  »*straiglit.  full  value  income  property  con 
sidered.  MAPLE  CREST  FARM,  R.  I),  i,  Box- 
114.  Middletown,  N 


WANTED — To  rent  on  shares,  my  village  farm 
70  acres;  horses,  cows  and  implements:  good 
markets:  opportunity  for  responsible  party.  AP 
VERTISER  9722.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


41-ACRE  FARM:  12  miles  from  Reading:  good 
buildings;  .$1,800.  E.  ENDUES,  Iiobesouia,  Pa 


OR  SALE — Dairy  and  chicken  farm;  58  acres; 
very  productive;  all  tillable;  1  mile  from  two 


estate;  lakes,  trout  streams;  Delaware  River. 
BOX  313.  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


OR  SALE — 218-acre,  State 
farm;  Pennsylvania  railroad 


road, 

and 


Ma  ryland 
3  steamer 
State;  best 


let  me  tell  you  why  this  farm  is  for  sale. 
.  HOOVER,  owner,  Chestertown,  Md.;  R. 
No.  2;  ’phone  831F13. 


timber;  14-room  house;  2  large  barns;  ample 
utbuildings;  half-way  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington;  one  mile  to  church,  school.  State 
oad  and  station  with  2(5  trains  daily;  traction 
stop  at  farm;  near  Laurel  race  track; 
$22,000.  M.  J.  NASH,  Joppa,  Md. 


OR  SALE— Fine  farm;  800  acres  in  active 
farming  section;  about;  Half  under  cultivation; 
.vo  large  houses  in  good  condition;  up-to-date 
arn,  about  00x100,  concrete  floor;  corncrib, 
;<:. ;  two  I.  II.  0.  tractors,  modern  machinery, 
te. ;  valuable  timber;  with  or  without  stock; 
ear  prosperous  town  of  Emporia.  Va.,  with 
.vo  railroads.  Address  all  correspondence  to  A. 
[EICHERT,  104  West  Houston  St.,  New  York. 
.  Y. 


CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY — Owner  will  supply 
58  acres,  four-room,  house,  buildings,  some 
equipment,  to  Jrxiant  to  raise  poultry,  etc.;  sup¬ 
ply  labor,  business  and  balance  needed;  fine 
location;  numerous  conveniences;  American 
Protestant  preferred,  without  children;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  9769,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


seat,  one  hour  from  city;  location  and  eleva- 
ion  fine.  Inquire  of  O.  G.  BRIAN,  Dyke- 
mns,  N.  Y. 


fully  equipped  with  stock  and  tools.  Address 


farm,  bordering  Lake  Seneca.  Owner,  C.  F. 


X  WATERTOWN,  CONN.,  1%  miles  from  Taft 
School;  dairy  farm  of  120  acres,  mostly  till 
hie;  very  productive  soil;  large  buildings,  in 
.o:i  repair;  fine  location;  near  State  road;  good 
market;  must  see  this  farm  to  appreciate  its 
e.  E.  II.  PLATT.  Telephone  7-2. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT — 116-acre  farm,  all  tilla¬ 
ble,  level  land,  well  fruited;  good  house:  plm- 
r  other  buildings;  good  markets;  price  .$7,000, 
half'  cash.  WM.  II.  MILLER,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


acres.  E.  B.  WILKINS,  R.  No.  3,  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  good  buildings. 
County,  N.  Y.,  between  Kingston  and 


Ulster 

High- 


9754,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Five  or  10  acres  on  main  State  road 
between  Syracuse  and  Poughkeepsie,  suitable 
for  public  garage;  owners  only.  ARLINGTON 
PHILLIPS,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  small  farms  of  30  acres  each, 
214  miles  from  Jacksonville,  on  public  road; 
fine  climate  and  rich  soil.  GEO.  A.  HURST 
ESTATE,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  hoarding  house  and  farm 
in  Adirondaeks;  prosperous  business;  $5,000 
net  profits  this  Summer;  full  bookings  for  next 
season;  place  and  all  equipments,  $12,000;  lib¬ 
eral  terms;  splendid  opening  for  a  good-sized 
family  of  Intelligent  workers,  ADVERTISER 
9755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  a  farm,  or  on  shares,  where 
everything  is  furnished;  either  poultry,  dairy 
or  truck  farm.  ADVERTISER  9761,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  wanted  to  rent,  witli  option 
of  buying  at  end  of  year;  state  capacity, 
equipment  and  terms.  HOWARD  WALTON, 
Charlotte,  Vt. 


47  ACRES,  all  level  land,  with  woodland  and 
good  buildings;  eight  miles  from  Womelsdorf, 
Berks  Go..  Pa.;  direct  owner;  $2,000.  LIZZIE 
F.  LING  KELL,  Anacostia,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 130  acres,  7-room  good  house,  barn 
for  40  cows,  4  horses;  electric  light,  running 
water,  telephone;  concrete  hog  and  chicken 
house,  icehouse,  in  best  condition:  2  miles  from 
(own  of  3,000;  a  bargain;  $8,000;  cash,  $2,500. 
Owner,  L.  MILLER,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  option  buying,  farm,  about 
60  acres;  equipped;  fair  buildings  and  loca¬ 
tion;  state  lowest  rental  and  selling  price 
ADVERTISER  9759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately,  to  rent,  option  buying, 
farm  equipped  for  poultry;  at  least  10  acres; 
within  two  hours  New  York,  east  of  Hudson; 
electricity  available.  ADVERTISER  9770,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  WANTED — To  work  on  shares  or  with 
wages  guaranteed,  a  farm  containing  about 
300  acres;  125  acres  can  he  cultivated;  good 
buildings;  suitable  for  dairy,  poultry  or  truck 
farm;  two  miles  from  town,  in  Orange  County. 
N.  Y.  Address,  giving  references  and  wages 
expected,  ADVERTISER  9773.  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WE  HAVE  a  very  attractive  proposition  on  a 
farm  for  sale  at  $30,000:  write  fur  particulars. 
MeKINNEY  &  CO.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  — •  My  70-acre  farm,  located  near 
Seneca  Lake;  productive  soil;  giJod  buildings; 
new  Crnine  silo;  eight-room  house;  two  never- 
failing  springs:  good  well  at  house;  50  apple 
trees  in  bearing,  other  fruit;  10  aeres  wheat, 
five  acres  Alfalfa;  l\<>  miles  from  market;  on 
good  road.  H.  It.  BRATE,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent,  modern  equipped  poultry 
farm,  with  option  of  buying,  within  75  miles 
of  New  Yo-k.  SAMUEL  SHEPARD.  Box  132, 
(Kenwood  Landing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 140  acres,  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.;  14-room 
house  with  improvements;  two  tenement 
houses;  large  new  barn;  land  in  high  state  of 
cultivation;  near  trolley  and  </o.wns;  11  miles 
from  Trenton;  beautiful  scenery;  fine  neighbor¬ 
hood;  sacrifice  at  $10,000.  Farm,  75  acres;  two 
miles  from  center  of  Trenton;  good  7-room  brick 
house;  large  barns;  land  level  and  very  produc¬ 
tive;  orchard:  macadam  roads;  building  lots  are 
being  sold;  price  only  $11,000.  For  particulars 
write  owner.  JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Route  1,  Tren 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  lease,  a  completely  stocked  and 
equipped  dairy  farm,  75  to  100  acres,  by  ex 
perienced  farn.er;  would  buy  if  suited.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9758,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — 80  to  100  acres;  good  house 
with  cellar;  good  tillable  land,  some  woodland 
and  running  water  in  pasture;  good  outbuildings; 
on  or  near  State  road,  in  Sullivan  County.  C.  G. 
BETHKE,  151  Manhattan  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


150  ACRES — 17  cows,  milking  machine,  team, 
tools:  $6,000.  SPRING  WILLOW  FARM, 
McDonough,  N.  Y. 


CRANBERRY  BOG — For  sa'e  30-acre  cranberry 
bog,  with  all  necessary  equipment;  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  9764,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  and  potato  farm,  stocked,  for 
coining  year,  in  A-l  condition,  by  experienced 
farmer.  American,  married,  age  35.  ADVER 
TISER  9t(15,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  • 


MAN  with  two  sons  would  like  to  rent  a  stocked 
farm,  tools  and  all.  for  three  or  more  years: 
financial  responsibility  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
9766.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  and  country  home:  farm  con 
tains  about  115  acres,  and  most  of  it  excel¬ 
lent  apple  land:  would  sell  country  home  sepa¬ 
rate  with  about  eight  aeres.  Owner,  JOSEPH 
W.  MONELL.  R.  D  ,  Walkill,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  dairy  farm,  equipped  with 
stock  and  implements,  wanted  by  farmer  and 
two  sons.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  1,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU.  415  Broome  St.,  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  as  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 


TIMOTHY  HAY— Extra  fine,  at  special  prices. 

ROCK  CLIFF  FARM,  Brogueville,  York  Co., 
Pa. 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  par¬ 
cel  post  4th  zone,  $2.50;  big  lots  less.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  ears  of  choice  Timothy  and 
clover  hay.  STEWART  L.  PURDIE,  Skane- 
atelcs,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  two  ears  first  cutting 
Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed;  two  cars  second  cut¬ 
ting  pure  Alfalfa;  one  ear  fine  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  for  test  cows:  one  car  straight  Timothy. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  F.  D.  4.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


AVE  CAN  furnish  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore.  Md.:  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  the  same  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at  $3.00  per  box;  terms,  check  with  order;  we 
prepay  all  charges  to  the  ports  si-  <1  above,  and 
shipments  can  be  marked  to  be  forwarded  by 
express  to  any  point  in  the  Interior  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  States.  GEORGE  B.  CELLON,  N. 
W.  7th  Ave  and  34th  St..  Miami,  Fin. 


STORY’S  pure  maple  cream;  the  super-quality 
maple  product.  Write  for  free  sample  and 
price  list.  L.  L.  STORY,  Box  103,  East  Fair- 
field,  Vt. 


WANTED — -A  few  more  customers  for  honey; 

3-lb.  cans.  70c  each.  WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL, 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  ,J. 

- - -  -4 

PURE  HONEY— 1921  extracted;  60-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover,  $8.80;  buckwheat,  $7:  10 
lbs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15;  buckwheat.  $1.90:  write  for  special  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Onondaga  County  clot-  . extracted; 

5  lhs.,  $1.15;  10  lbs.,  $2;  postpaid.  Members 
Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM  FARM.  1310  Spring  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  390-egg  Cyphers  incubator. 
H.  OPITZ,  Oakwood,  N.  C. 


0. 


FOR  SALE — New.  pure  cane  syrup,  in  one-half 
gallon  cans,  three  or  six  gallons  to  case.  $1.10 
per  gallon  f.  o.  b.  MAGNOLIA  FARM,  Mus¬ 
cogee,  Fla. 

ORANGES  and  grapefruit  for  sale:  Brights  $3. 

Russets  $2.50  here;  also  farm  for  sale;  fur- 
nished  house  for  rent.  GEO.  W.  PALMER,  Em¬ 
poria,  Volusia  Co.,  Fla. 


' — Light  extracted,  Autumn  flower  honey; 
finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.15:  de- 
H.  R.  LYON,  Cran- 


IIONEY 

none  _ _ _ _ — .  T 

livered  third  postal  zone 
ford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted 
honey,  60-lb.  can,  $9.60;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $18; 
12  5-lb.  palls,  $12:  12  10-lb.  pails,  $24;  all  f.  o. 
b.  Holgate,  O. ;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.25;  10-lb.  pail. 
$2.25.  delivered  to  3d  postal. -.zone.  NOAH 

BORDNER,  Holgate,  0.  ./ 

FOR  SALE — Nice  Alfalfa,  either  cutting.  I.  0. 
HAWKINS.  Gen.  Del.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60-lb.  cans  buckwheat.  $0;  try  some 
in  place  of  that  injurious  corn  syrup;  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  your  money  and  transportation  charges 
back.  F.  W.  LESSER,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
R.  3. 

12-LB.  CAN  State  light  amber  honey,  $2.25.  de¬ 
livered  to  third  zone;  60-lb.  can,  $7  here; 
mixed  comb  honey,  21  lhs.  to  ease.  $4.50  here. 
I.  STRING IIAM,  Glen  Cove.  N.  Y. 

EXTRACTED  honey  delivered  3d  zone,  clover,  5 
lhs.,  $1.25;  10  lhs..  $2.15;  buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
$1.10:  10  lbs.,  $1.90;  finest  quality.  H.  F.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

BALED  straw:  hay:  reliable  grading.  Write  or 
telegranh  wants,  SENECA  CO.  IIAY  GROW¬ 
ERS’  ASS’N.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  RICi,  -i-rfPCORN — Year  old.:  guaranteed 
to  pop  splendidly:  6  lbs.,  shelled,  postpaid 
anywhere.  $1.00:  prices  for  larger  quantities  for 
clubs,  church  fairs,  etc.,  upon  request.  BISHOP 
BROS..  Guilford.  Conn. 

PURE  HONEY — Finest  quality;  prices  right; 

satisfaction  guaranteed:  delivered  anywhere; 
circular  free.  FRANK  PHILLIPS,  Altoona.  Pa. 

-  i 

DELICIOUS  homemade  taffies,  net  and  plain. 

all  flavors,  also  cream  chocolates,  at  $1.00 
for  box  of  3!4  lbs.  net  weight:  postage  paid 
into  third  zone.  MRS.  R.  C.  MACKLEY, 
Brogueville.  Pa. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1461. 


What  Running 
Water  Means 


Barn  work  easier,  house  work 
easier;  less  time  given  for  chores, 
more  for  field  work  and  recrea- 
tion;  more  time  for  the  woman 
away  from  stove  and  sink. 
Healthier  stock,  better  gardens  and 
orchards.  A  cleaner  farm  and 
house  in  every  way.  Fire  protec¬ 
tion,  health  protection. 
Milwaukee  Air  Power  Water  Sys¬ 
tems  bring  all  these  things  to  y  m— 
water  direct  from  the  well— and  so 
reasonably* 

Near  you  there  is  a  Water  and  Light 
Expert  'who  can  tell  you  how  much  it 
will  cost.  Let  us  send  you  his  name 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

863  Third  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Never  a  shoe  like  it  for  heavy  work. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Would  cost 
$6  at  store.  Buy  from  factory.  Save 
$2.  Very  comfortable.  Keeps  feet  dry. 
Upper  chrome  re-tanned  leather  — 
toughest  made.  With  care  should  last 
several  winters.  Oak-tanned  leather 
insole  —  better  than  outsole  of  most 
work  shoes.  Middlesole.alsooak-tanned 
leather.  Single-piece  sole  leather  box 
toe.  Patented  outsole.  Rubber  heel 
with  or  without  iron  rim.  Blucher 
pattern  as  illustrated  Color  of  shoe 
dark  chocolate.  State  size,  wide  or 
medium  width.  Munson  or  London  last, 
and  whether  iron  heel  rim  is  desired. 
Within  three  days  after  arrival  send 
$4  or  return  shoes. 


Rubberhide  Company 

(established  1  902) 

212 J  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


4  Buckle^ 

Cloth  Top  Gaiter 


Woman’s 

Empress 


THE  Goodrich  4  buckle  cloth 
top  gaiter  is  a  strong,  practical 
rubber  overshoe  with  remarkable 
wearing  quality,  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  unusual  skill  and 
precision  in  rubber  shoe  manu¬ 
facture. 

It  is  one  reason  why  the  entire  line 
of  Goodrich  Rubber  Footwear  oc¬ 
cupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
good  opinion  of  dealer  and  user 
alike. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 

factories — Akron,  Ohio .  A 


Hipress  and  Straiglit*Line 

Rubber  Footwear 


One-piece 

Piston 

Rings 


flatten  high  hills 

Because:  where  there  are  Gill 
Rings  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
wasted  power.  They  press  against 
the  cylinder  walls  so  firmly,  so 
uniformly  at  all  points;  and  their 
patented  joint  is  so  positive  a  proof 
against  leakage  that  nothing 
wastes  past  them.  All  of  the  fuel 
is  held  in  the  firing  chamber  and 
compressed  into  power.  All  of  the 
oil  is  kept  down  in  the  crank  case 
and  on  the  cylinder  walls.  There  is 
no  waste.  And  where  there  is  no 
waste,  there  you  find  surplus  power. 

THE  GILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
6300  South  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  11L 


Stewart  No.  1 
Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 
Complete,  $12 


It’s  just  as  necessary  to  clip  dairy  cows  as  to  clean  the  dairy  barn. 
Modern  equipment  and  sanitary  precautions  greatly  lose  effectiveness 
unless  the  cow,  the  source  of  the  milk  supply,  is  kept  clean. 

Long,  thick  hair  on  your  stabled  cows  catches  manure  and  stable  filth; 
the  most  careful  milker  cannot  keep  it  out  of  the  milk  pail. 

Clip  the  cows  every  three  or  four  weeks  on  udder,  flanks  and  under¬ 
line.  This  keeps  the  hair  short — makes  cleaning  a  quick,  easy  job — and 
filth,  with  its  disease-breeding  bacteria,  is  kept  out  of  the  milk  pail. 

Clipping  is  urged  by  progressive  milk  producers  everywhere;  essential 
for  production  of  certified  milk.  Gets  CLEAN  MILK— safe  and  sanitary. 
Takes  only  a  few  minutes  with  the  Stewart  No.  1  Clipping  Machine. 

Runs  easily — lasts  a  lifetime.  A  necessity  for  every  farm.  A  quality  product,  built 
right  all  through.  The  standard  clipping  machine  of  the  entire  ei  n  An 

world.  Clips  cows,  horses,  and  mules.  Price  reduced  to .  'r***w" 

At  your  dealers,  or  send  {2.00  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 

Stetvarl  Electric  Clipping  Machine 
any  standard  voltage  -  $85.00 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company  seoo  Rt.cteag* 


I 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


Reo”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.  ^  . 

Edwards  “Reo”  Meta!  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
orrepairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightningproo/. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
In-between  dealer’ 
profit/*-  Ask  for  Book 
No.  17.1 


tow  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready  -Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THK  rnwARDS  MFC.  CO., 
1223-1273  Pik*  St.,  ' Cincinnati.  0. 


•t 

1 


Samples  & 

I  Rcbmig  Booh] 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t  t 
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A  Few  More  Remarks  About  Kudzu 


WE  have  had  several  notes  about  kudzu,  the 
proposed  pasture  and  forage  plant:  here  is 
more  information  about  it.  This  week  the  facts  are 
mostly  presented  in  pictures  sent  us  by  Charles  F. 
Leach  of  Florida.  One  picture.  Fig.  037.  shows  a 
close-up  view  of  the  kudzu  climbing  on  a  line  fence. 
The  figure  of  the  man  gives  the  comparative  size. 
He  stands  in  a  pasture  of  Bermuda  grass,  and  we 


as  shown  in  the  pictures.  The  spaces  between  these 
fences  may  be  seeded  to  rye.  Hubam  clover  or  other 
pasture  crops.  Oates  are  provided  so  the  cows  may 
pasture  on  a  few  rows  at  a  time.  Then  they  are 
turned  into  other  rows,  while  the  gates  which  open 
to  the  others  are  closed  until  the  kudzu  vines  make 
a  new  growth.  We  see  in  the  picture  how  this  may 
be  done — the  cows  are  shown  feeding  011  the  kudzu. 


they  were  taken  in  Florida,  where  the  climate  and 
soil  may  be  more  propitious  for  the  growth  of  kudzu. 

But  will  this  plant  make  any  such  growth  in  the 
North,  and  can  these  “perpendicular  pastures”  lie 
utilized  here?  We  do  not  know  yet.  but  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  kudzu  will  be  reasonably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  North  when  we  learn  how  to  handle 
if.  As  an  ornamental  vine  it  has  been  grown  suc- 


ean  see  how  the  vines  of  kudzu  are  creeping  in  from 
the  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  The  same 
thing  happened  with  us  in  New  Jersey  this  past 
Summer.  The  kudzu  vines  crawled  across  a  field 
under  a  fence  and  started  to  run  over  the  lawn. 

Another  picture.  Fig.  038,  gives  a  good  view  of 
what  Mr.  Leach  calls  a  perpendicular  pasture.  This 
has  already  been  explained  several  times.  Fences  of 
wire  8  ft.  or  more  high  and  7  ft.  apart  are  built 
through  the  field.  The  kudzu  is  planted  along  these 
fences.  As  these  plants  grow  they  cover  the  fences 


1  Vinter  in  An  Old-time  Farm  Kitchen.  Fig.  635. 

just  as  many  of  us  have  seen  cattle  break  into  gar¬ 
dens  and  feed  on  the  vines  of  Lima  beans. 

The  other  picture,  Fig.  630.  shows  a  still  more' 
remarkable  thing.  Here  the  vines  have  run  riot, 
covering  bushes  and  climbing  over  trees  in  their 
luxuriant  growth.  Mr.  Leach  tells  us  that  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  shown  in  this  picture  was  all  made 
from  one  root  of  kudzu.  Nothing  that  we  could 
write  can  show  the  power  of  this  plant  as  clearly  as 
is  done  by  this  photograph.  There  can  be  no  argu¬ 
ment  with  these  pictures,  except  possibly  to  say  that 


cessfully  as  far  north  as  Albany.  We  know  that  in 
that  latitude  it  has  endured  the  Winter  and  made  an 
enormous  annual  growth.  On  our  own  f: 
Northern  New  Jersey  this  past 
roots  made  a  growth  of  40  ft* 
frost.  The  vines  ran  r 
weeds  and  quack  grass 
the  place  that  grew 
for  the  vines, 
food  value  tliaj 
leaves  a.  d  gri 
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same  time  as  the  vines  of  Lima  beans.  The  roots  of 
our  plants  are  everywhere  all  through  the  field,  and 
we  have  every  belief  that  they  will  live  through  the 
Winter  and  be  even  more  productive  next  season. 
The  plant  is  a  legume,  and  we  know  from  this  year’s 
experience  that  it  will  thrive  without  lime  on  a  soil 
mildly  acid. 

That  is  the  extent  of  our  actual  knowledge  of  the 
behavior  of  kudzu  in  the  North.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  its  value  at  the  South,  and  while  we 
believe  it  will  pay  in  the  more  Northern  latitudes, 
we  advise  our  readers  not  to  plunge  with  it.  but  to 
limit  their  investments  to  small  quantities — not  to 
exceed  200  rots  to  begin  with.  That  is  the  safe 
way  to  try  such  novelties.  Do  not.  plant  the  roots  in 
gardens  or  in  cultivated  fields  near  the  house.  It 
will  run  over  such  places  and  make  trouble.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  kudzu  may  be  used  on  Northern 
dairy  farms  for  “perpendicular  pastures,”  like  that 
shown  in  the  picture.  A  field  near  the  barn  might 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose  and  kept  going  year  after 
year.  That  is  a  possibility,  but  we  do  not  advise 
the  experiment  until  one  has  had  a  couple  of  years’ 
experience  with  the  plant.  Mr.  Leach  says  that 
kudzu  will,  after  being  well  established,  smother  out 
quack  grass.  That  seems  incredible  to  us.  but  we 
know  better  than  to  claim  that  anything  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  farming.  Our 
advice  is  to  try  100  or 
more  roots  next  Spring, 
and  plant,  them  in  well- 
prepared  land  in  some 
old  pasture  or  back 
field.  Give  them  a  fair 
chance.  They  will  not 
thrive  so  well  on  light 
land  with  an  open  sub¬ 
soil.  Give  the  roots  a 
fair  chance,  and  do  not 
expect  too  much  from 
them.  The  experiment 
stations  ought  to  have 
done  this  very  thing  for 
us  years  ago.  They  are 
slow  to  get  going.  This 
is  evidently  one  of  the 
things  we  must  do  for 
ourselves.  Our  advice 
is  to  try  kudzu  in  a 
small  way  and  watch  it 
carefully.  Do  not  say 
that  we  are  “booming" 
the  plant,  or  that  we 
advised  you  t<>  plunge 
on  it.  We  are  not  doing 
either.  All  we  do  is 
to  say  that  the  kudzu 
looks  promising  to  us. 
and  we  think  a  fair  ex¬ 
periment  with  it  will 
pay.  We  hope  those 
who  have  the  roots  for 
sale  will  refuse  to  sell 

over  200  to  any  one  person.  That  is  enough  to  give 
you  a  fair  chance  to  study  its  growth. 
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refers  to  local  conditions,  but  is  true  largely  else¬ 
where.  Meat  is  being  bought  and  eaten,  of  course, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be.  but  probably  not 
on  a  former  scale,  and  certainly  not  used  largely 
until  retail  prices  are  revised  in  line  with  prices  paid 
for  live  stock. 

I  have  not  owned  any  cattle  for  over  a  year,  so 
have  not  had  the  losses  suffered  by  most  live-stock 
owners  during  the  past  14  months,  but  I  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  men  who  have  suffered  finan¬ 
cially  from  the  slump.  One  man  had  gathered  up 
about  7b  feeders  which  he  sold  to  a  feeder  who  had 
iots  of  corn.  He  got  8c  for  the  cattle  and  agreed 
to  buy  them,  after  being  fed,  at  11c.  At  that  time 
the  market  was  bad.  so  he  ran  them  on  pasture 
awhile,  but  the  market  got  worse,  so  he  shipped  them 
and  got  about  Sy2c  on  the  market.  I  did  not  learn  as 
to  the  profit  on  the  first  sale  of  these  cattle,  but  as 
they  weighed  around  1.200  lbs.  when  shipped,  with  a 
pasture  bill  and  a  slump  of  21/4c  per  lb.,  we  can 
readily  see  what  his  loss  on  the  final  transaction 
amounted  to.  The  pasture  should  be  counted  at  5c 
per  day  per  head  for  perhaps  30  days.  Manufac¬ 
turers  claim  they  have  suffered  great  losses,  too.  in 
the  readjustment,  which  we  must  believe,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  but  when  we  must  buy  needed  articles  we  find 
prices  entirely  too  high,  so  we  conclude  that  every- 


Beef  Cattle  for  Ohio  Pastures 

AFTER  a  rather  disastrous  year  we  are  getting 
back  into  the  beef  cattle  game:  also  we  are 
trying  to  play  safe,  so  are  buying  calves  and  light 
stuff.  The  calves  shown  in  Fig.  (140  are  Western 
Herefords.  They  cost  me  $21  per  head  at  (he  local 
stock  yard,  which  price  included  the  dealer's  com¬ 
mission  and  freight  of  $1  per  head  from  St.  Louis 
in  double-deck  loads.  The  calves  probably  averaged 
300  lbs.  each,  so  they  cost  about  7c  per  lb.  There 
have  been  several  ea riots  shipped  in  and  distributed 
from  our  local  stock  yards  this  Fall.  Some  bought 
direct  from  dealers  at  Kansas  City  or  St.  Louis,  and 
others  in  smaller  bunches  from  local  dealers,  who 
sorted  up  the  calves  to  suit  the  buyers.  Considering 
the  high  freights,  high  commissions  and  yardage 
costs,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  man 
who  raised  the  calves  got  for  them.  Not  all  the 
calves  are  Herefords,  a  large  proportion  being 
Shorthorns,  and  a  few  were  Angus.  We  would 
prefer  native  calves  of  even  lesser  quality,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  had  in  even  sufficient  numbers  for  the 


This  is  due 


dairying  locally,  and  the 
cream  finds  most  profit 
tail  price  of  beef  is  too 
that  milk,  butter, 
pwn  with  handlers' 
rnish  healthful 
meats  at  the 
of  'course. 


Kudzu  in  Cut-over  Land.  Fig.  636. 

tiling  has  slumped  except  retail  prices  and  freights. 

Though  we  had  foreseen  a  change  to  dairying 
and  a  larger  use  of  dairy  products,  we  were  not  ex¬ 
pecting  it  so  soon,  but  the  present  unusual  condi¬ 
tions  have  greatly  hastened  the  transition.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  changed  condition,  and  we  must 
adapt  our  practices  to  suit,  or  quit.  Therefore  we 
do  not  argue  with  our  dairying  friends  about  pro¬ 
ducing  beef  calves,  nor  are  we  raising  many  beef 
calves  ourselves,  but  those  of  us  who  have  lots  of 
1  nature  and  feed,  and  do  not  want  to  milk  cows  or 
raise  sheep,  must  buy  Western  cattle.  We  must 
c  mtend  with  high  freights  and  other  costs,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  get  a  uniform  lot  of  well-bred 
cattle  of  better  quality  than  the  usual  run  of  native 
stock.  w.  E.  DUCKWALL. 

Ohio. 
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these  birds  to  his  friends  at  West  Point,  and  al¬ 
though  they  had  never  been  kept  pure,  the  type  was 
so  strong  that  for  generations  it  has  come  out 
through  all  kinds  of  crosses.  I  had  naked  necks  that 
were  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  every  respect  excepting 
the  neck  and  head,  also  Barred  Rocks,  and.  in  fact, 
all  sorts  of  mixtures,  but  with  the  naked  necks. 

This  idea  of  the  bird  being  a  hybrid  is  all  pure 
nonsense.  Having  sent  some  of  these  birds  to  the 
Poultry  Department  at  Cornell,  I  think  the  proof  of 
my  statements  can  be  most  easily  verified. 

As  far  as  the  table  qualities  of  these  birds  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  were  most  unusual,  the  breast  meat  be¬ 
ing  very  much  more  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  bird  than  of  any  other  bird,  and  they  are  largely 
used  abroad  as  squab  chickens;  in  fact.  I  have  eaten 
them  abroad.  Weighing  a  pound,  they  were  as 
plump  as  any  pigeon  ever  dressed. 

New  York.  w.  m.  pattesox. 
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That  “Turkey-Chicken”  Hybrid 

HE  article  on  turkey-chicken  hybrid,  page  1348, 
of  your  November  10  issue,  is  interesting  and  to 
me  very  amusing. 

Eight  or  10  years  ago.  while  in  a  small  village  in 
Virginia— West  Point — about  30  miles  east  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  I  noticed  these  "Naked  Necks"  among  the  com¬ 
mon  barnyard  fowl  in  that  town.  I  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  a  few  of  the  stock  and  bred  them  for  several 
years,  finally  turning  over  all  the  stock  to  Mr. 
George  Urban  of  Buffalo.  Would  say  that  he  had 
also  secured  some  stock  from  a  source  other  than  my 
stock.  The  history  of  these  birds  at  West  Point  was 
that  a  Hungarian  had  been  entertained  in  that  local¬ 
ity  and  in  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  shown  him. 
upon  his  return  to  Hungary,  had  shipped  some  of 
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Rat  Diseases  and  Cats 

FEW  weeks  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  rats  and  mice  killed  by  science.  1  live 
about  half  a  mile  from  a  poultry  plant,  where  they 
have  used  either  this  or  something  like  it.  1  am  not 
saying  how  many  rats  it  destroyed,  but  it  would  be 

no  trick  at  all  to  count 
the  live  cats.  The  cats 
have  died  off  all  around 
us  by  wholesale.  A 
neighbor  who  lives  near¬ 
er  than  we  do  has  lost 
12.  and  all  the  reason 
the  rest  did  not  lose 
that  many  is  because 
we  did  not  have  them. 
It  has  been  a  wonder  to 
people  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  cats:  it 
is  impossible  to  have  as 
much  as  one  kitten.  Is 
this  sort  of  rat  poison 
responsible  for  it  ?  Ha  ve 
other  localities  had  the 
same  experience,  and  is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  there  is  anything 
that  will  spread  a  high¬ 
ly  contagious  disease 
among  rats  and  mice 
and  that  cats  can  eat 
those  rats  and  be  per¬ 
fectly  well  and  happy? 
There  have  not  been 
any  happy  cats  in  this 
village  in  the  last  few 
months,  for  some  rea¬ 
son  as  yet  unexplained. 

E.  L.  T. 

Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  do  not 
believe  the  cats  con¬ 
tracted  the  disease  from  the  rats  and  mice.  We 
have  used  one  of  these  preparations  right  in  the 
house  where  the  cats  had  constant  access  to  the 
“bait.”  It  certainly  killed  many  of  the  rats,  while 
the  cats  were  remarkably  healthy.  The  theory  upon 
which  this  material  is  used  is  that  the  “bait'’  con¬ 
tains  the  germs  of  a  contagious  disease  which  is 
fatal  to  rats  and  mice.  A  few  of  the  animals  eat 
the  food  and  contract  the  disease.  It  spreads  to 
others  and  like  a  plague  kills  them  off.  Sometimes 
there  seem  to  be  certain  individuals  or  strains  that 
are  immune  to  the  disease  and  thus  are  not  killed, 
but  most  of  them  will  be  cleaned  out.  Then  after  > 
time  some  new  colony  will  come  in  from  the  outside 
and  the  work  must  lie  done  all  over.  We  have  never 
•heard  of  a  case  where  the  disease  was  contracted  by 
cats,  and  we  doubt  if  such  a  thing  would  be  possible. 
One  of  our  readers  lost  his  -hogs  with  cholera.  A 
short  time  after  a  horse  died  with  colic,  and  that 
farmer  feels  sure  that  the  horse  had  hog  cholera. 
Just  because  the  cats  in  the  neighborhood  died  at 
about  the  same  time  this  material  was  used  does  not 
prove  that  it  killed  the  cats.  We  think  they  died 
from  some  contagious  disease  which  was  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  rats. 


Winter  Hardships  of  School  Children 

I  have  seen  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  different  times  ref¬ 
erences  to  rural  schools.  Could  you  help  me  our  a 
little  <m  school  matters?  I  am  living  about  2%  miles 
from  town  and  about  70  or  80  rods  from  a  schoolhouse 
which  has  been  closed  for  about  15  years.  The  people 
meet  at  this  schoolhouse  every  Spring  and  elect  their 
trustee  and  collector,  and  raise  money  to  transport  the 
children  from  this  district  to  one  in  another  town.  Last 
year  it  was  voted  to  go  to  the  houses  after  these  chil- 


dreu  and  .return  them  at  night.  The  man  who  took 
the  contract  to  transport  these  children  did  so  for 
about  a  month,  and  then  refused  to  carry  out  the  con¬ 
tract.  aud  the  trustee  refused  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 
and  told  me  that  my  children  would  have  to  go  up  on 
main  road  and  wait  for  the  “kid  rig.”  or  1  must  carry 
my  own  children.  There  is  no  house  on  corner  where 
they  could  go  in  and  keep  warm,  and  I  have  a  girl  who 
is  under  the  doctor’s  care,  who.  if  she  took  cold,  might 
be  fatally  ill.  I  paid  $35  tax  last  year,  kept  a  horse, 
bought  feed  and  paid  for  barn  rent,  which  amounts  to 
about  $100  for  the  school  year.  This  year,  is  the  same 
as  last.  I  have  to  pay  $40  school  tax.  and  transport  my 
own  children  to  and  from  school.  I  will  not  let  my 
children  stand  on  corner  waiting  for  school  wagon  to 
come  and  then  get  in  and  ride  2%  miles  to  school.  I 
have  lived  here  eight  years,  and  one  year  the  trustee 
allowed  me  for  carrying  my  children.  Is  there  any  way 
that  I  could  collect  pay?  If  they  would  just  give  me 
my  taxes  I  would  feel  satisfied.  Could  I  speak  to  the 
Humane  Society  agent?  I  have  three  children  going  to 
school.  w. 

New  York. 
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though  we  think  you  would  have  a  good  case  if  you 
did  make  the  appeal.  We  understand  that  there  are 
more  than  1,000  districts  in  the  State  with  assessed 
valuation  of  less  than  $20,000.  That,  of  course,  is 
too  small  to  permit  a  good  school  without  exorbitant 
school  taxes.  It  seems  to  us  great  nonsense  to  talk 
“consolidation”  in  districts  where  children  must  suf¬ 
fer  such  hardships  in  being  “transported"  to  school. 


Some  of  them  are  even 


^  |  ^  them  presented  to  us. 
worse.  The  scene  of 
this  lies  among  the  hills 
of  Central  New  York, 
where  the  fierce  Win¬ 
ters  make  it  a  genuine 
cruelty  for  children  to 
be  exposed  in  this  way. 

The  district  in  which 
this  man  lives  is  con¬ 
tracting  with  another  to 
teach  the  children.  Sec¬ 
tion  530  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  law  makes  this  pos¬ 
sible  : 

Any  school  district  may 
decide  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  qualified  voters 
present  and  voting  at  any 
district  meeting:  (11  To 
contract  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  children  of 
such  district  in  another 
district  or  in  a  city  in¬ 
stead  of  maintaining  a 
home  school;  (21  to  con¬ 
tract  for  the  education  of 
part  of  the  children  of 
such  district  in  another 
district  or  in  a  city  and 
maintain  a  home  school. 

The  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  property  in  the 
first  district  is  a  little 
over  $20,000.  while  in 
the  other  district  it  Is 
nearly  $100,000.  Under 
the  contract  between 
the  two  districts  noth¬ 
ing  is  .said  about  trans¬ 
portation.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  at 
Albany  has  uniformly 
held  that  it  is  not  re¬ 
quired  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  to  call  at  the  home 
of  each  child.  In  many 
cases  that  would  cost 
more  than  the  district 
could  afford  to  pay.  The 
department  rules  that 
there  must  be  a  com¬ 
fortable  place  for  the 
children  to  wait.  In 
some  cases  the  old 
schoolhouse  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  a  fire  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  cold  weath¬ 
er.  In  the  case  men¬ 
tioned  the  parent  is 
justly  aggrieved.  It  is 
a  wicked  thing  to  com¬ 
pel  little  children  to  suf¬ 
fer  as  these  children 
must  do.  The  depart¬ 
ment  rules  that  it  is 
“not  legal  or  proper” 
for  the  district  to  pav 
money  to  parents  for 
transporting  their  own 
children,  unless  such 
parent  contract  to  carry 
all  the  children,  in 

which  case  he  may  include  his  own.  In  such  cases 
if  must  be  clear  that  consolidation  means  a  frightful 
hardship  to  such  little  children  in  the  Winter.  In 
such  eases  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  no  school 
at  all  during  the  colder  months  and  keep  the  school 
open  during  the  Summer  for  the  smaller  children. 
This  man  should  make  a  strong  personal  protest 
direct  to  the  State  Department  at  Albany.  Write 
them  a  strong  letter,  stating  your  troubles  clearly, 
respectfully,  and  be  careful  about  your  facts.  We 
are  assured  that  such  a  protest  will  he  heeded.  Try 
this  before  you  appeal  to  the  Humane  Society. 


A  Horse  Becomes  a  “  White  Elephant  ” 

The  Fall  of  1  i>l!>  a  person  tried  to  sell  a  farmer  a 
horse,  which  he  tried  for  a  few  days.  Then  he  told  the 
seller  he  did  not  want  the  hdrse,  so  seller  had  it  turned 
back  in  his  pasture.  'Some  time  later  he  sold  the  horse 
to  a  farmer’s  son  (18  years  old)  for  $35,  and  the  boy 
was  to  cut  enough  wood  at  $1.50  a  cord  to  pay  for  the 
horse.  The  son  told  the  seller  his  father  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  paying  for  the  horse.  The  boy  cut 
10  cords  of  wood,  lie  got  married  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  and  lives  in  another  State,  and  did  not  cut 
any  more  wood,  but  left  the  horse  for  his  father  to  feed 


Kudzu  on  a  Line  Fence  in  the  Perpendicular  Pasture.  Fig.  63 7 


A  Perpendicular  Pasture  of  Kudzu  Vines.  Fig.  638 

and  care  for.  The  father  told  the  man  who  sold  the 
horse  to  the  son  to  take  the  horse  and  the  10  cords  of 
wood  and  it  would  be  all  right,  as  he  did  not  want  the 
horse,  as  it  was  no  good.  The  other  man  has  taken  the 
wood,  but  does  not  come  to  get  the  horse.  Ills  excuse 
is  he  cannot  find  anyone  who  wants  it.  What  can  the 
farmer  do  about  the  horse?  It  cannot  eat  hay,  and  lie 
does  not.  want  to  feed  the  animal  another  Winter.  He 
has  fed  it  two  Winters  and  pastured  it  two  Summers. 
It  is  no  good  to  work.  The  owner  says  if  farmer  wants 
the  horse  for  $15  he  can  have  it.  but  he  does  not  want 
it  at  all.  Will  you  advise  him?  F.  c. 

A  FATHER  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  an  infant 
son  except  for  actual  necessities  of  life.  The 
vendor  of  the  horse  in  question  therefore  cannot 
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hold  him  liable  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price. 
The  lien  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  provides  that 
a  person  keeping  a  livery  stable,  or  boarding  stable 
for  animals,  or  pasturing  or  boarding  one  or  more 
animals,  has  a  lien  dependent  upon  possessor,  upon 
each  animal  pastured  or  boarded  by  him.  provided 
an  expressed  or  applied  agreement  is  made  with  the 
owner  thereof  for  the  sum  due  him  for  the  care, 
keeping,  boarding  or  pasturing  of  the  animal.  A 
lien  against  personal  property  as  above,  if  in  the 
legal  possession  of  the  lienor,  may  be  satisfied  by  the 
public  sale  of  such  property. 

“Hefore  such  sale  is  held  the  lienor  shall  serve  a 
notice  upon  the  owner  with  due  diligence  within 
such  county,  if  such  owner  can  be  found  when  such 
lien  arose,  if  not  then  to  the  person  for  whose  ac¬ 
count  the  same  is  then  held  personally,  provided  such 
service  can  be  made  with  due  diligence  within  the 

county  where  such  lien 
arose,  but  if  such  per¬ 
son  cannot  with  due 
diligence  be  found  with¬ 
in  such  county,  then 
such  notice  shall  be 
served  by  mailing  it  to 
him  at  his  last  known 
place  of  residence,  or  to 
his  last  known  post- 
office  address.  A  like 
notice  shal  be  served  in 
the  same  way  upon  any 
person  who  shall  have 
given  to  the  lienor  no¬ 
tice  of  an  interest  in  the 
property  subject  to  the 
lien.  Such  notice  shall 
contain  a  statement  of 
the  following  facts: 

“1.  That  nature  of  the 
debt  or  agreement  un¬ 
der  which  the  lien  arose, 
with  an  itemized  state¬ 
ment  of  the  claim  and 
the  time  when  due. 

“2.  A  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  personal 
property  against  which 
the  lien  exists. 

“3.  T  h  e  estimated 
value  of  such  property. 

“4.  The  amour.:  oi 
such  lien,  at  the  date  of 
the  notice. 

“It  shall  also  require 
such  owner  or  person  to 
pay  the  amount  of  such 
lien,  on  or  before  a  day 
mentioned  therein,  not 
less  than  10  days  from 
the  service  thereof,  and 
shall  state  the  time 
when  and  place  where 
such  property  will  be 
sold,  if  such  amount  is 
not  paid.  If  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  which  the  lien 
is  based  provided  for 
the  continuous  care  of 
property  the  lienor  is 
also  entitled  to  receive 
all  sums  which  may  ac¬ 
crue  under  the  agree¬ 
ment.  subsequent  to  the 
notice  and  prior  to  pay¬ 
ment  or  a  sale  of  the 
pi’operty;  and  the  no¬ 
tice  shall  contain  a 
statement  that  such  ad¬ 
ditional  sum  is  demand¬ 
ed.  Such  notice  shall 
be  verified  by  the  lienor 
to  the  effect  that  the 
lien  upon  such  property 
is  valid,  that  the  debt 
upon  which  such  lien  is 


founded  is  due  and  has  not  been  paid  and  that  the 
facts  stated  in  such  notice  are  true  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief. 

“Each  sale  of  personal  property  to  satisfy  a  lien 
thereon  shall  be  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  shall  be  held  in  the  city  or  town  where 
the  lien  was  acquired.  After  the  time  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  amount  of  the  lien  specified  in  the 
notice  required  to  be  served  by  the  preceding  section, 
notice  of  such  sale,  describing  the  property  to  be 
sold  and  stating  the  name  of  the  owner  or  person 
for  whose  account  the  same  is  then  held  and  the 
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lime  and  place  of  such  sale,  shall  he  published  once 
each  week,  for  two  consecutive  weeks,  in  a  news¬ 
paper  published  in  the  town  or  city  where  such  sale 
i-  to  be  held,  and  such  sale  shall  be  held  not  less 
than  15  days  from  the  first  publication;  if  there  be 
no  newspaper  published  in  such  town  such  notice 
shall  be  posted  at  least  10  days  before  such  sale  in 
not  less  than  six  conspicuous  places  therein.” 

In  this  case  it  would  be  best  to  give  notice  to  the 
son  and  to  the  person  from  whom  the  horse  was 
purchased. 

You  did  not  state  whether  the  vendor  took  back  a 
chattel  mortgage  on  the  horse;  if  he  did  not,  and 
there  are  no  mortgages  on  file  in  your  town  clerk’s 
office,  the  father  might  get  a  bill  of  sale  from  his 
son,  and  then  he  could  kill  the  horse  or  dispose  of 
it  if  he  saw  fit,  without  any  liability  to  the  original 
vendor.  n,  x> 


Short  Farm  Stories 

Use  of  Phosphates  on  Wheat 

\\  ill  an  application  of  acid  phosphate  to  my  Winter 
wheat  early  next  Spring  tend  to  keep  it  from  lodging? 
11  so.  how  much  per  acre  should  I  put  on?  For  several 
years  I  have  been  keeping  to  the  following  rotation: 
(1)  garden,  (2)  rye,  (3)  corn,  (4)  Winter  wheat.  The 
wheat  is  harvested  with  hens  and  chickens,  and  natur¬ 
ally  more  or  less  of  it  is  trampled  down.  In  order  to 
supply  green  food,  and  also  improve  the  soil,  I  have  oeen 
seeding  Hairy  vetch  with  the  wheat  when  drilled  in 
among  the  corn.  That  tends  to  pull  down  the  wheat 
also,  making  the  waste  of  grain  through  lodging  and 
sprouting  considerable.  From  what  I  have  read  at  vari¬ 
ous  times,  I  believe  that  the  addition  of  phosphate  to 
my  soil  will  bring  about  a  marked  improvement.  What 
I  need  to  know  now  is  the  best  method  of  application 
and  the  amount  per  acre.  e.  m.  g. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

SUALLY  grain  “lodges”  or  falls  down  before 
harvest  because  the  stems  make  a  quick  or 
“rank”  growth,  and  thus  lack  strength.  You  rarely 
find  wheat  “lodging”  on  poor  ground,  or  where  phos¬ 
phate  is  used.  It  is  usually  a  trouble  of  rich  soil  or 
too  much  nitrogen.  Of  course,  where  vetch  is  grown 
with  the  wheat  the  vines  of  vetch  will  often  twine 
about  the  wheat  and  pull  it  down.  No  form  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  could  overcome  that  trouble,  but  the  use  of 
acid  phosphate  or  finely  ground  lime  in  early  Spring 
will  help.  The  phosphorus  in  the  phosphate  will 
strengthen  the  wheat  plants  and  give  them  a  better 
chance  to  stand  up.  We  have  known  salt  to  give 
osmething  of  the  same  result — probably  by  prevent¬ 
ing  too  rapid  use  of  nitrogen  by  the  crop.  The  use  of 
300  lbs.  or  more  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  will  help 
to  hold  the  wheat  plants  up  and  also  increase  the 

-  Yields 

A  Strange  Skunk 

T  thought  you  would  like  to  know  of  a  curiosity  that  I 
aught  last  week  in  the  shape  of  a  skunk.  Instead  of 
being  like  the  ordinary  fur.  this  is  very  short  and  silky, 
and  mouse  color,  like  a  Maltese  cat.  but  finer.  Half  the 
length  of  the  tail  is  short  fur  and  the  other  coarse,  like 
the  regular  skunk.  If  you  have  heard  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  cross-bred  I  should  like  to  know,  as  no  one  around 
here  has  ever  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Is  the  hide 
of  any  value?  A.  G.  c. 

Romulus,  N.  Y. 

The  animal  mentioned  is  probably  what  is  known 
as  a  “partial  albino.”  That  is,  instead  of  having 
enough  pigment  in  the  hairs  to  give  it  the  usual 
shiny  black  color,  there  is  only  a  little.  The  hair 
itself  is  white,  but  looks  black  because  it  is  filled 
with  the  black  pigment.  If  there  is  only  a  little  of 
the  black,  the  combination  with  the  white  produces 
the  "blue”  color  of  a  Maltese  cat  or  a  Rlue  Andalu¬ 
sian  fowl.  Partial  albinism  works  in  two  ways.  It 
may  produce  a  spotted  effect  of  pure  white  and  the 
usual  color,  or  it  may  simply  tone  down  the  color  of 
the  whole  animal.  The  explanation  of  the  color  and 
the  short  hair  in  this  case  is  probably  that  there  was 
something  lacking  in  the  animal’s  make-up.  This 
lack  caused  the  color  to  he  pale  and  also  stopped  the 
growth  of  the  long  guard  hairs.  If  the  animal  was 
skinned  with  the  feet  on  it  may  have  some  value  to  a 
museum.  If  not.  it  is  worth  only  what  the  dealer 
thinks  he  can  get  out  of  it.  Alfred  c.  weed. 

Tobacco  Stems  and  Phosphate 

Can  you  give  me  information  on  the  constituents  of 
oyster  shell?  Does  mixing  tobacco  stems  and  oyster 
shell  ground  fine  make  a  good  fertilizer?  Is  lime  in  any 
form  injurious  to  plant  food,  as  in  tobacco  stems,  acid 
phosphate,  etc.?  P.  H.  s. 

Oyster  shells  contain  lime  and  a  small  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid.  When  ground  fine  they  are  about 
equal  in  value  to  ground  limestone.  Tobacco  stems 
vary  in  composition:  a  fair  sample  should  contain 
1iy2  per  cent  nitrogen,  nearly  6  per  cent  of  potash, 
and  a  small  amount  of  phosphoric  acid.  Little  if 
anything  would  be  gained  by  mixing  the  stems  with 
ground  oyster  shells.  Better  spread  the  shells  alone 
and  harrow  in.  and  use  the  stems  with  acid  phos¬ 
phate  in  the  hill  or  drill.  If  possible,  have  the  stems 
cut  up  in  a  fodder  cutter  as  fine  as  possible,  and  mix 
1.600  lbs.  of  the  fine  stems  with  400  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  That  will  make  a  far  better  combination 
than  the  stems  and  shells. 
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How  to  Handle  a  Threatening  Neighbor 

A  man  bought  the  farm  next  to  ours  about  two  years 
ago,  and  for  the  last  year,  for  no  apparent  reason,  has 
been  abusing  my  parents,  calling  them  all  sorts  of  vile 
names.  About  six  months  ago  I  came  home  and  heard 
him,  and  went  out  to  the  road  and  told  him  to  stop  and 
go  home.  lie  struck  at  me.  and  I  knocked  him  down.  The 
next  day  he  had  me  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  but 
I  obtained  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Since  then  he  has 
been  abusing  my  folks  worse  than  ever,  even  threatening 
to  kill  my  father.  They  tell  me  here  that  I  must  have 
proof  outside  of  my  family,  but  I  get  no  chance  for  that. 
Must  I  let  this  go  on,  or  is  there  some  way  I  can  stop 
it?  There  are  times  when  I  think  he  is  crazy  and 
liable  to  carry  out  his  threats.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

You  should  have  done  a  better  job  in  your  last 
combat  with  this  man.  If  you  had  hit  him  hard 
enough  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  come  back 
looking  for  more.  There  are  cases  when  one  can 
obtain  a  peace  warrant  and  place  the  “threatening 
person”  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  Your  local 
justice  of  the  peace  will  understand  all  of  the  con¬ 
ditions,  and  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  be  advised 
•by  him  as  to  what  course  you  should  pursue,  n.  t. 

A  Bee  Tree  and  Robbers 

In  The  R.  N.-Y’.  of  December  3  I  notice  vou  tell  a 
man  how  to  get  honey  from  a  bee  tree.  Why  do  you  do 
a  thing  like  that?  Why  not  tell  him  if  he  wants  some 
honey  to  buy  it;  not  rob  the  bees  of  what  they  have 
worked  so  hard  for  all  Summer,  to  provide  themselves 
with  food  for  the  Winter,  and  for  the  baby  bees  in  the 
Spring?  Of  course,  if  he  takes  the  bees’  honey,  the  bees 
will  either  starve  or  freeze  to  death.  Do  you  think 
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that  is  right?  I  thought  The  R.  N.-\r.  was  always  on 
the  side  of  right.  I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake  this 
time.  If  the  man  had  told  you  he  wanted  some  sugar, 
would  you  have  told  him  how  to  steal  a  little  from 
some  store?  What  is  the  matter  with  the  man’s  buy¬ 
ing  his  honey,  as  well  as  his  sugar?  Robbing  the 
poor  little  bees!  He  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

A  BEE  LOVER. 

We  do  not  know  who  sent  this,  and  we  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  notice  unsigned  communications.  We 
cannot  understand  why  people  should  expect  recog¬ 
nition  when  they  refuse  to  sign  communications.  A 
part  of  our  business  is  to  obtain  information  for 
our  people.  Several  readers  have  asked  us  defin¬ 
itely  how  to  get  the  honey  from  a  bee  tree.  We 
thought  it  more  our  duty  to  try  to  answer  their 
question  than  to  lecture  them  on  the  morality  of  the 
case. 

Keep  Wood  Ashes  Out  of  Manure 

I  would  like  to  find  out  the  best  way  to  use  hardwood 
ashes.  I  have  not  got  an  ash  house  in  which  to  keep 
them.  I  have  about  one  bushel  a  day.  I*take  them  and 
spread  them  in  the  gutter  behind  cows,  and  let  them 
mix  with  the  manure,  which  I  draw  out  and  spread 
daily.  Do  I  get  the  results  in  that  way  that  I  would 
in  some  other?  w.  J.  R. 

New  York. 

The  best  way  to  use  wood  ashes  is  to  keep  them 
in  some  dry  place  and  use  them  separately.  They 
do  not  mix  well  with  other  chemicals.  Any  temporary 
shed  where  the  ashes  could  be  kept  in  boxes  or  bar¬ 
rels  would  answer.  It  is  a  mistake  to  mix  them  with 
the  manure  in  the  gutters.  The  lime  in  the  ashes 
will  surely  set  free  some  of  the  ammonia.  The  loss 
will  not  be  so  great  when  you  haul  the  manure  out 
each  day.  but  there  will  certainly  be  some  loss  from 
such  handling.  We  use  such  ashes  around  fruit 
trees,  throwing  it  on  the  ground  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  The  ashes  are  also  very  good  for  such 
ci ops  as  corn  and  cabbage — a  good  handful  in  the 
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hill.  While  it  may  mean  some  extra  expense  and 
labor  to  handle  the  ashes  separately,  it  will  pay  to 
do  so — as  compared  with  your  present  method. 

Ashes  from  a  Mill 

Will  you  give  me  information  regarding  a  pile  of 
ashes  which  has  been  thrown  out  from  a  heading  mill 
for  several  years?  The  ashes  are  from,  birch,  ash  and 
basswood  timber,  also  elm,  which  was  stove  timber. 
IIow  valuable  would  you  consider  it  to  be  per  ton  if 
spread  on  our  soil?  We  have  a  half  mile  haul,  and  I 
operate  a  farm  for  the  man  who  owns  the  mill,  and 
advised  him  to  haul  the  ashes  on  his  soil,  as  they  would 
only  cost  the  hauling.  ^  Our  soil  is  clay  silt  loam,  and 
nearly  all  new  land.  We  plan  on  a  considerable  amount 
of  potatoes  next  season.  j.  c.  H. 

Wisconsin. 

No  one  can  tell  exactly  what  the  ashes  are  worth 
without  making  an  analysis.  When  ashes  are  left 
exposed  in  this  way  they  leach  more  or  less.  The 
water  soaks  through  them,  and  carries  away  part  of 
the  potash.  If  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  them  it 
will  pay  to  have  a  fair  sample  analyzed.  Then  you 
will  know  just  what  you  are  doing.  As  a  guess,  we 
should  think  such  ashes  ought  to  contain  60  lbs.  of 
potash,  30  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  500  lbs.  of 
lime  to  the  ton.  It  is  well  worth  hauling.  We  would 
gladly  pay  for  it  to  use  on  fruit.  The  ashes  will  pay 
on  any  farm  crop,  except  potatoes.  The  lime  which 
they  contain  will  be  likely  to  increase  the  potato 
scab.  Their  best  place  will  be  on  the  grass  or  clover, 
on  corn  or  on  fruit. 


A  Nebraska  Woman’s  “  Bill  of  Rights  ” 

“ Even  so  the  tongue  is  a  little  member  and  boast- 
eth  great  things.  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little 
fire  kindleth.” 

NOT  long  ago  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  a  long 
article  telling  what  great  things  the  farm 
women  of  Nebraska  had  accomplished.  It  was  said 
they  had  organized  a  great  association  and  declared 
for  “A  Bill  of  Rights.”  As  part  of  this  no  farmer 
was  to  be  permitted  to  purchase  a  tractor,  a  reaper 
or  other  needed  machinery  until  the  women  had 
water  fixtures  and  other  conveniences  in  the  house! 
It  did  look  as  though  the  Nebraska  farm  woman  had 
come  to  her  own  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  family 
rights.  Of  course  we  cannot  stand  still  and  let  farm 
women  in  the  West  enjoy  all  these  good  things  alone. 
The  women  on  the  Atlantic  slope  are  just  as  deserv¬ 
ing;  and  so  we  promptly  investigated  to  learn 
whether  this  famous  “Bill  of  Rights”  is  an  asset  or 
really  a  bill.  And  here  seems  to  be  the  answer: 

One  poor  lone  little  Home  Demonstration  Agent  sug¬ 
gested  in  one  of  her  county  meetings  (a  mixed  meeting; 
it  was  where  both  men  and  women  were  present)  that 
if  a  farm  could  afford  a  tractor  it  ought  to  afford  a 
power  washer  for  the  home  side  of  the  house.  She  car¬ 
ried  the  comparison  a  little  further  by  suggesting  that 
if  they  could  afford  a  binder  they  ought  to  afford  a 
bathtub,  and  for  some  other  good-sized  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  there  ought  to  be  running  water  in  the  house. 
Apparently  this  comparison,  or  talk,  has  received  the 
attention  of  county  and  daily  papers  until  it  has  finally 
reached  you.  The  incident  as  I  have  given  it  to  you  is 
the  full  extent  of  any  organized  movement  within  the 
State  of  Nebraska  for  a  “Woman’s  Bill  of  Rights.” 
Nebraska.  j.  f.  Lawrence. 

This  is  about  the  way  these  farm  reports  run 
through  the  papers.  Some  little  incident,  like  the 
one  here  reported,  gets  into  the  brain  of  some  space 
writer  and  there  it  multiplies  faster  than  any  bac¬ 
teria  that  ever  went  along  the  road.  This  mild  sug¬ 
gestion  about  household  fixtures  grows  into  a  “Bill 
of  Rights”  over  night.  The  papers  would  ignore 
many  a  timely  and  sensible  bit  of  news,  but  this  in¬ 
flated  brain  drop  is  spread  broadcast.  The  women 
ought  to  have  the  household  conveniences,  but  they 
will  never  be  helped  along  the  way  by  such  stuff  as 
this  “Bill  of  Rights.” 


Growing  Bush  Lima  Beans  for  Market 

OIL  AND  PLANTING. — For  several  years  I  have 
been  growing  bush  Lima  beans  for  market,  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  from  a  few  rows  to  1*4  acres  this 
year.  The  financial  returns  are  generally  satisfac¬ 
tory.  but  not,  as  a  crop,  a  very  ready  seller  here  in 
our  market,  therefore  not  a  large  acreage  should  be 
produced.  I  grow  Fordhook  hush  Limas,  on  a  sandy 
loam  which  has  been  used  for  garden  crops  and 
Limas  alternately  for  several  years.  The  soil  is 
handled  as  carefully  as  possible  to  maintain  humus, 
and  for  the  Lima  bean  crop  this  year  I  applied  a 
commercial  fertilizer  analyzing  4-8-4  at  the  rate  of 
600  lbs.  per  acre.  This  was  about  the  first  of  June. 
A  small  part  of  the  crop  was  planted  by  hand  in 
drills  38  in.  apart,  seeds  dropped  8  in.  apart,  and  the 
rest  drilled  in  carefully  with  an  old  Eureka  corn 
planter,  adjusted  to  drop  seed  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  same  rate,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  1  in.  The 
aim  is  to  get  the  seed  sown  in  well-prepared,  moist, 
warm  soil,  between  showers,  as  the  germination  is 
not  so  sure  during  rainy  weather. 

CULTIVATION. — The  young  plants  are  cultivated 
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frequently  during  June  and  early  July,  using  a 
Planet,  Jr..  14-tooth  harrow,  with  a  12-in.  or  15-in. 
sweep  at  rear  to  throw  soil  toward  the  plants  in  a 
broad,  low  ridge;  very  little  hand  tillage  is  neces¬ 
sary.  as  the  rows  are  very  straight  and  evenly 
spaced. 

PICKING.— This  began  August  10  and  ended  Oc¬ 
tober  10.  as  the  season  was  very  favorable.  Sales 
were  over  205  bu.  of  the  green  Liuias,  in  the  pod.  and 
about  three  bushels  of  dried,  shelled  beans,  saved 
for  seed.  The  price  averaged  $2.35  per 
bushel  and  total  sales  amounted  to 
$4S5  from  the  1  Vi  acres,  practically  all 
of  the  crop  being  sold  to  retail  grocers 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  cash.  A  Ford 
roadster  with  business  body  is  used  to 
deliver  with  other  produce  daily. 

Massachusetts.  Robert  f.  Emerson. 


the  small,  intensively  cultivated  farm,  operated  by 
owner,  and  the  larger,  extensive  farms,  operated 
with  machinery  and  employing  help.  Mr.  Hawkins 
states  the  coming  year  he  will  depend  on  rye  and 
vetch.  Sudan  grass  and  corn  for  roughage.  It  will 
be  his  purpose  hereafter  to  use  Soy  beaus  with 
Sudan  grass.  This  mixture  of  Soy  beans  and  Sudan 
grass  has  been  tried  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  is  considered  to  be  very 


interesting  to  know  what  one  might  expect  to  realize  by 
sowing  a  crop  for  honey.  w.  e.  Farnsworth. 

Sullivan  Co..  N.  II. 
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Intensive  Production  of  Fodder 

HAIRY  VETCH.  Sudan  grass  and 
corn  are  the  three  highly  valued 
roughages  for  milk  production,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  Ohio  dairyman.  Ira 
Hawkins  of  Northeastern  Ohio  supplied 
roughage  for  five  cows  from  early  June 
until  October  on  less  than  one  acre  of 
ground.  A  fraction  of  the  acre  was 
sown  the  Fall  before  to  rye  and  Hairy 
vetch.  An  enormous  growth  of  this 
mixture  was  ready  for  cutting  early  in 
June.  Mr.  Hawkins  fed  heavily  of  this 
mixture  until  late  in  June.  He  plowed 
under  the  stubble  and  such  amount  of 
vetch  and  rye  which  had  again  made 
some  growth.  This  was  planted  to 
Sudan  grass  the  last  week  in  June. 

The  remaining  rye  and  vetch  was  cut, 
and  there  was  sufficient  remaining  to 
enable  Mr.  Hawkins  to  thrash  three 
bushels  of  the  mixture  of  rye  and 
vetch.  Oats  and  Canada  field  peas 
were  fed  cows  in  early  July,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Sudan  grass  the  middle  of 
the  month.  In  early  August  he  cut 
Sudan  grass  from  ground  previously 
planted  to  rye  and  Hairy  vetch.  On 
this  strip  he  secured  two  cuttings,  and 
plowed  under  the  residue,  and  again 
planted  to  rye  and  Hairy  vetch,  which 
had  made  considerable  growth  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  October. 

The  earlier  strip  of  Sudan  grass 
which  had  been  planted  yielded  two 
cuttings.  A  portion  of  the  later  plant¬ 
ing  of  Sudan  grass  was  cut  and 
shocked.  The  shocks  were  the  size  of 
corn  shocks,  and  in  all  probability  they 
would  yield  sufficient  seed  for  next 
year's  planting  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

It  is  possible  that  three  pecks  of  seed 
would  be  thrashed.  A  fair-sized  load 
of  corn  fodder  was  left  for  later  feed¬ 
ing  al  the  time  Mr.  Hawkins’  farm  was 
visited,  late  in  October,  also  a  small 
load  of  Sudan  grass  for  hay.  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins  stated  that  his  pasture  was  poor, 
and  he  supplemented  the  roughage 
with  grain. 

♦ 

Mr.  Hawkins  planted  rye  and  Hairy 
vetch  at  rate  of  three  bushels  to  the 
acre.  This  was  his  first  planting,  and 
was  sown  the  middle  of  October.  11)20. 

The  seed  was  inoculated,  and  during 
the  Winter  the  growth  was  top-dressed. 

The  Sudan  grass  was  planted  at  the 
rate  of  about  20  lbs.  to  the  acre,  in 
rows  of  sufficient  width  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  garden  cultivator.  Corn 
was  planted  in  the  usual  manner.  All 
ground  received  applications  of  manure, 
and  had  been  limed  at  an  earlier  date.  The  ground 
is  not  drained,  is  largely  clay,  and  brought  to  a  good 
state  of  fertility  by  the  use  of  manure  and  a  phos¬ 
phorus  carrier  as  fertilizer.  Mr.  Hawkins  has  kept 
at  rate  of  one  animal  to  the  acre,  and  at  present  his 
dairy  returns  are  about  $100  a  month,  well  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  Hawkins  states  that 
vetch  is  a  good  milk  producer,  that  Sudan  grass  is 
very  palatable,  and  liked  by  stock  fully  as  well  as 
corn.  Hairy  vetch  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to 
Alfalfa,  and  is  better  adapted  to  adverse  conditions. 
Mr.  Hawkins  believes  that  roughage  can  be  produced 
on  an  acre  which  will  carry  eight  cows  from  June  1 
t"  October  1  easily,  and  that  the  tendency  of  the 
dairy  farmer  will  be  in  two  directions,  one  toward 
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N.-Y. — Our  reports  show  that  the  Hubam 
clover  is  giving  good  results  as  far  north  as 
Nova  Scotia  and  as  far  south  as  Florida  and  Texas. 
It  is  quite  remarkable  in  that  respect.  We  still 
think  that  it  will  prove  very  useful  in  New  England 
as  a  green  manure  crop.  There  will  not  be  as  large 
a  crop  of  seed  this  year  as  was  expected.  Many 
farmers,  however,  have  now  saved  seed 
for  two  years  and  have  a  fair  supply. 
Experiments  tried  last  year  indicate 
that  the  Hubam  seeded  with  Spring 
grain  has  been  very  successful.  It 
gives  a  heavy  growth  after  the  grain 
is  harvested.  We  found  the  clover 
quite  hardy.  On  November  12  the  crop 
seeded  in  late  June  was  still  growing — 
barely  touched  by  frost.  As  bee  pas¬ 
ture,  or  a  honey-producing  plant,  the 
Hubam  is  very  useful.  As  to  the 
amount  of  honey  an  acre  of  Sweet 
clover  will  produce,  the  best  answer 
we  can  get  is  the  following,  from  E. 
R.  Root : 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  say  what  the  new 
Hubam  clover  will  furnish  in  the  way  of 
honey  per  acre.  Something  will  depend 
upon  the  locality,  and  the  character  of 
the.  soil.  We  have  every  reason  now  to 
believe  that  the.  new  Hubam  or  annual 
Sweet  clover  is  in  every  respect  equal  to 
the  old  biennial  Sweet  clover  for  honey 
production.  In  some  parts  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming  and  the  great  West,  the 
old  Sweet  clover  will  furnish  as  high  as 
200  to  300  lbs.  per  colony  of  a  very  line, 
light  colored  honey.  In  some  particularly 
well  favored  Sweet  clover  localities,  as 
high  as  200  and  even  250  lbs.  average  of 
Sweet  clover  honey  has  been  obtained  per 
colony  from  hundreds  of  colonies.  One 
acre  of  Sweet  clover  ought  to  take  care 
of  a  colony.  On  that  basis,  we  might  esti¬ 
mate  that  an  acre  would  furnish  from  TO 
lbs.  to  perhaps  a  maximum  of  250  lbs.  of 
honey,  and  it  might  furnish  twice  that. 


Sympathy  for  the  “Typhoid 
Carrier” 
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A  Start  for  Next  Year's  Turkey  Cray.  Fig.  <i  )  I 

practical.  It  is  said  to  be  a  particularly  valuable 
combination,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Soy  beans 
make  a  balance  with  the  Sudan  grass  as  roughage. 
Ohio.  w.  j. 


Hubam  Clover  in  New  Hampshire 

I  am  enclosing  picture  (Fig.  G3D)  of  some  “Hubam” 
Sweet  clover,  grown  here  in  New  Hampshire.  Some  of 
the  stalks  attained  a  height  of  10  ft.  2  in.  on  October  4. 
At  the  time  the  photo  was  taken  it  was  over  0  ft.  tall. 
It  matured  seed  in  abundance  and  made  a  very  fine  feed 
for  bees,  and  I  think  it  would  be  valuable  to  cut  into 
the  silo  with  corn. 

I  wish  someone  could  give  me  an  estimate  of  how 
much  honey  an  acre  of  Sweet  clover  would  produce.  I 
don’t  know  how  it  could  be  ascertained,  but  it  would  be 


SITUATION  so  unjust  as  that  of 
the  “typhoid  carrier,”  who  is  de¬ 
nied  the  privilege  of  working  to  sup¬ 
port  herself,  and  not  reimbursed  finan¬ 
cially  by  the  same  authority  that  dis¬ 
qualifies  her  labor,  is  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able.  In  some  cities,  if  not  irr"  afl.’TP 
man  who  is  prevented  from  earning  his 
living  while  his  home  is  quarantined,  is 
supported  at  public  expense  during  the 
interval  of  enforced  idleness.  Should 
the  perfectly  innocent  “typhoid  car¬ 
rier”  be  subject  to  a  different  code  or 
standard?  Tf  so.  why  such  unfair  dis¬ 
crimination?  When  lepers  are  sent  to 
leper  settlements,  are  they  not  publicly 
maintained?  If  not.  how  do  these  un¬ 
fortunates  subsist?  By  what  right  is 
typhoid  considered  a  criminal  thing? 
It  would  seem  that  the  unavoidable 
annoyance  caused  the  supposed  carrier 
by  the  precautions  taken  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  would  be  sufficient  penalty 
for  having  accidentally  contracted  the 
disease  without  subjecting  the  victim 
to  unnecessary  financial  embarrassment 
besides.  It  seems  a  sad  commentary 
on  our  economic  system  that  we  have 
billions  to  spend  for  war  and  to  give 
to  foreign  nations,  but  so  necessary  a 
cause  as  this  is  as  yet  unfinanced. 
Most  taxpayers  would  be  glad  to  pay 
tax  for  such  a  purpose,  whereas  much 
of  the  tax  money  is  spent  in  highly  un¬ 
popular  ways.  By  way  of  summary.  T 
might  add  that,  while  we  have  always 
looked  rather  contemptuously  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  New  Englanders  who  staged  tin* 
Salem  witchcraft,  the  whole  “typhoid  carrier”  propa¬ 
ganda  looks  to  many  of  us  very  similar  and  equally 
ludicrous.  mrs.  e.  m.  a. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  article  on  page  1371  has  attracted 
great  attention.  We  have  no  end  of  letters  but  no 
one  thus  far  has  came  forward  with  opportunity  for 
work.  That  is  what  “Victim”  wants.  Sympathy 
and  suggestions  about  fighting  the  authorities  are  all 
well  enough,  but  what  “Victim”  wants  is  a  job — - 
something  that  is  denied  by  most  people.  We  will 
see  that  the  legal  aspect  of  this  case  is  taken  care 
of,  but  who  comes  forward  with  employment?  Some 
of  the  people  who  deny  the  danger  of  contracting 
typhoid  should  show  their  faith  by  their  works. 
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G.L.F.  Milk  Maker 
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The  Quality  and  Formula  do  not  change  ” 


THE  ANALYSIS 

Protein . 25% 

Fat .  5% 

Fiber  (not  over) .  9% 
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THE  FORMULA 

Distillers  Dried  Grains. . .  .200 

Beet  Pulp . 100 

Gluten  Feed . 500 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 350 

Linseed  Oil  Meal . 250 

Wheat  Bran  . 100 

Wheat  Midds . 250 

Hominy  Feed . 135 

Ground  Barley . 50 

Ground  Oats .  50 

Salt .  15 
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£ Co-op. G. L. F. Exchange, Inc. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Buy  your  Agri¬ 
cultural  Gypsum 
now  for  increased 
yields  of  alfalfa 
and  clover.  Use  it 
on  manure  this 
winter  to  save 
valuable  nitrogen. 
Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  book.  It 
is  free ! 

Gypsum  Industries  Association 

Dept.  18.  Ill  W.  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

A*ri  cultural  Gypinn  is  sold  by  Local  Dealers 


'mZFRJEND  'SPRAYERS  a 

—  GASPORT.N.Y  9R 


Needham  Crown  Ask K,duced 
Grain  Drills 


tsinel  Plnuar  CooJ  Biennial  While  and  Yellow.  New 
OWucl  UIUT6I  0660  crop.  Unhulled  seed  for  W  i  n  te  r 

sowing »i»e  per  lb.  U.  M.  1IAXXA,  s'  lllmss,  >.  4. 


Buy  Your  Alfalfa  Seed  Direct 

Good  South  Dakota  hardy  seed— 
Grimm,  South  Dakota  No.  12,  and 
Cossack.  Purity  of  these  seeds  is 
guaranteed.  Same  seed  you  have 
been  buying  at  high  retail  prices 
you  can  buy  direct  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  save  money. 

Approved  by  the  State  Farm 
Bureau.  90  per  cent  of  the  best 
growers  are  our  members. 

Write  today  for  prices. 

NICK  CASPERS,  President 

Western  South  Dakota  Alfalfa 
Seed  Growers’  Exchange 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 


HUGHES-  HUBAM  -ALABAMA 

Grown  where  it  originated,  under  Direct 
Supervision  of  H.  D.  Hughes,  the  original 
Discoverer  and  Distributor.  Genuine.  Uni¬ 
form  types.  Early  or  late.  Use  discretion. 


FDFF-  A  JAMPLE  OF  5EED  OF^l 
1  KLLr  THIS  WONDERFUL  CLOVER. 

tie  Id  s  (o  time*  as  much  os  other  ilovet; 

(qraot  for  stock,  cither  pasture, 
or  hoq  •  Palatable  -Verq  Huv 
tritiouf  •  Drouth 
5e;t  honeq  plant  knovp/r  m  >  Wr. f 

(Hakes  uour  soil 

produce  mor^t|  M  .  W  ONLY 

WB.ITE><B|  I  i  f  seed 

Lror  most  wondei- 
I  |  clover  ever  dis¬ 

covered  *  Tnorolq  tested 
beqrown  onqwhere-- 
'^commended  bq farmers  edit- 
’orj  etc.  <f?s£  for  Sook/efT 

’W0AM  ClOVfQ.  -MAT-  WHCP&MV] 
ALA6AMA  DUBAM  CLOVEC  A*^SN  | 

O  BOX  <*l  -  NEWBCRM-ALA 


Barnes’  Fruit  Trees 


Are  Northern  Grown 

Barnes’  Trees  are  hardy,  grown  to  thrive 
in  severe  Northern  climates.  They 
include  standard  varieties  of  Apples, 
Peaches,  Plums  and  Cherries,  also  Small 
Fruits.  We  especially  recommend  Barnes’ 
one-year-old  Apple  Trees.  They  stand 
transplanting  remarkably  well  and  make 
rapid  growth. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Fruit  Book  and 
Price  List.  Buy  your  fruit  trees  from 
nurserymen  with  long-established  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  and  fair  dealing. 


Box  8 


Yalesville,  Conn. 


SPRAT  CHEMICALS  BSPSHES 

Bordeaux  Mixture.  100  lbs..  #iS.  Whitewash  Lime.  100  lbs. 
can.  $2.25.  Calcium  Arsenate.  Lead  Arsenate,  etc. 
Agents.  Salesmen  wanted.  ALLEN  meu.  CO..  rititionn,  K.  J. 


It’s  the  Quality 

.  Behind  the 

Analysis  that  Counts 

Our  Bone-Base  Fertilizers  are  bring¬ 
ing  thousands  of  New  England  acres 
back  to  bumper  capacity. 

Send  for  Booklet* 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A.  Middletown,  Conn. 

Factories,  Portland,  Conn. 


HUBBARDS  SS  FERTILIZERS 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches  —  philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  School  Question 


The  Committee  of  Twenty-one  at  Buffalo 

About  350  people,  mainly  men.  attend¬ 
ed  the  rural  school  conference  at  Hutchin¬ 
son  High  School.  Buffalo,  on  Saturday. 
December  10.  and  of  these  probably  the 
majority  were  regularly  appointed  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  various  local  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  thus  represented,  probably, 
more  farmers  than  have  those  present  at 
any  of  our  other  conferences.  That  there 
were  more  men  in  attendance  than  wom¬ 
en  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  only 
Erie  and  Niagara  counties  have  Home 
Bureau  organizations.  There  was  no 
woman  on  the  program,  and  the  Erie 
County  Home  Bureau  is  having  a  strug¬ 
gle  to  get  the  appropriation  desired  from 
the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Mr.  Dunn  presided,  and  described  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  committee.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  make-up  of  the  survey 
staff.  He  conducted  the  discussions  of 
both  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions, 
and  a  very  large  number  participated  and 
spoke  apparently  with  entire  freedom, 
either  in  favor  of  or  in  opposition  to  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  survey 
and  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dunn  introduced  Prof.  Brim,  who 
took  up  some  of  the  salient  facts  of  the 
reports  of  Dr.  Butterworth  on  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  of  Dr.  Bagley  on 
teachers  and  curriculum.  Mr.  Brim  rep¬ 
resented  the  sehoolhouses,  and  then  again 
the  teachers  of  rural  schools  as  in  a  line, 
and  stated  how  many  of  them  would  be 
passed  by,  if  they  were  grouped  accord¬ 
ing  to  compliance  with  standards,  before 
one  was  reached  that  complied  with  each 
standard.  This  method  seemed  to  hold 
the  close  attention  and  interest  of  the  as¬ 
semblage,  whereas,  in  some  other  meet¬ 
ings  the  interest  and  attention  seemed  to 
flag  under  the  big  array  of  statistics  of 
the  shortcomings  of  rural  schools  and 
teachers.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
and  painstaking  recapitulation  of  the 
principal  findings  of  the  divisions  of  the 
survey  mentioned.  Prof.  Brim  was  hear¬ 
tily  applauded.  The  discussion  that  fol¬ 
lowed  was  characterized  by  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  comment — some  to  the  point  and 
some  not.  A  speaker  who  said  that  the 
township  school  law  was  the  best  thing 
that  ever  came  down  thf  pike  received 
hearty  applause  from  apparently  a  third 
of  those  present.  Three  or  four  Grangers 
rose  to  protest  an  attack  on  the  Grange 
attitude  as  regarded  the  township  law. 

One  party  said  that  the  reason  the 
schools  were  not  good  was  that  we  do  not 
get  the  right  kind  of  trustees.  Another 
farm  delegate  countered  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  if  condemnation  proceedings 
were  in  order  they  must  start  at  the  top 
with  the  Education  Department. 

A  farmer  asked  :  “Are  the  city  schools, 
with  much  larger  facilities,  turning  out 
any  better  educated  children,  or  at  a 
younger  age  than  are  the  little  country 
schools?”  (this  applying  to  the  elemen¬ 
tary  work  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
grade).  Mr.  Snyder  answered  that  city 
children  at  that  stage  were  a  year  young¬ 
er  and,  on  the  whole,  better  trained. 

A  man  who  had  taught  in  both  city  and 
country  asserted  that  a  large  grade  in  a 
city  elementary  school  was  not  any  easier 
to  teach  than  a  small  country  school  of 
many  classes  but  few  pupils.  Another 
said  that  there  is  more  initiative  in  rural 
children.  Another  said  that  the  shorter 
school  year  in  rural  districts  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  holidays  and  teacher  conference 
days  cut  soi  much  out  of  a  child’s  school 
attendance  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are 
a  year  longer  than  city  children  in  get¬ 
ting  through  eighth  grade. 

A  woman  collector  complained  that  in 
her  district  the  teacher  had  averaged 
nearly  a  day  off  each  week  since  school 
opened.  Her  statistics  were  disputed.  A 
long  discussion  ensued.  It  was  shown 
that  Labor  Day.  Election  Day.  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Columbus  Day,  Christmas.  New 
Years.  Washington’s  Birthday,  Lincoln’s 
Birthday  and  Memorial  Day  and  four 
days  for  teachers’  conference  actually 
came  out  of  the  36  weeks  of  school  in 
some  districts:  altogether,  13  days.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  this  was 
too  much,  but  that  teachers’  conferences 
properly  managed  were  a  help  to  teacher 
and  school.  A  teacher  present  told  of  20 
teachers  in  her  county  going  to  confer 
with  a  leader  of  junior  project  work  and 
all  voting  to  hold  another  conference,  the 
next  time  giving  a  Saturday  out  of  their 
own  time. 

A  trustee  observed  :  “Teachers  differ. 
The  one  I  had  last  year  would  not  profit 
if  she  had  three  a  week,  and  she  was  al¬ 
ways  going  to  them  and  asking  for  a  holi¬ 
day.  The  one  I  have  this  year  can  have 
anything  she  asks  for.  because  she  likes 
her  work  and  does  it  the  very  best  she 
knows  how.” 

Another  speaker  said :  “The  average 
teacher,  in  going  to  conferences,  gains  in¬ 
spiration.  I  do  not  believe  our  district 
superintendents  have  got  where  they  do 
not  give  inspiration  in  these  conferences. 
Teacher",  ought  to  meet  their  co-workers.” 

At  the  afternoon  session  R.  P.  Snyder 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
gave  a  description  of  the  committee’s  pro¬ 
posed  scheme  for  rural  school  reorganiza¬ 
tion  as  regards  tax  units  and  administra¬ 
tion.  The  proposed  new  community  unit. 
Mr.  Snyder  said,  would  be  made  up  of 
undivided  common  school  districts,  grouped 
according  to  trade  and  social  relations 
and  topography.  No  district  boundaries 


would  he  disturbed'  in  this  grouping,  and 
this  district  organization  would  remain 
with  each  trustee  retained  along  with  the 
members  of  the  village  school  board,  as 
members  of  a  community  school  board 
that  would  have  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
all  the  schools  in  the  unit.  Taxes  would 
be  at  a  uniform  rate  throughout  each 
unit,  and  be  assessed  on  the  true  valua¬ 
tions. 

A  new  method  of  apportioning  the 
State  school  fund  quotas  on  the  basis  of 
ability  of  the  districts  and  of  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  provide  good  school  facilities 
was  also  explained.  Mr.  Snyder  showed 
that  the  proposed  change  seemed  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  secure  that  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  rural  boys 
and  girls  which  is  the  aim  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  thought  that  pretty  much 
all  the  local  school  problems  that  now 
perplex  those  who  wish  well  for  the  rural 
districts  can  be  colved  by  local  initiative 
and  under  local  authority,  if  the  new  plan 
for  tax  and  administration  unit  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect. 

The  present  antiquated  rural  school 
machinery  for  accomplishing  educational 
results.  Mr.  Snyder  said,  dated  back  to 
1795.  The  rural  communities  must  he 
given  the  tools  and  then  must  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  job.  Certain  things 
are.  of  course,  the  professional  educator’s 
job.  and  the  duties  of  the  layman  and 
the  educator  must  ho  differentiated.  As 
to  consolidation.  Mr.  Snyder  said  to  re¬ 
peal  the  compulsory  consolidation  law. 
give  the  people  the  machinery  and  say : 
“Consolidate  or  not.  as  you  see  fit.” 

Different  members  of  the  conference 
asked  the  following  questions,  answered 
as  follows : 

“Who  is  going  to  do  the  grouping  of 
the  districts?”  “A  commission  of  five, 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.” 

“Is  joining  these  community  districts 
to  he  compulsory  on  all  districts?”  “Yes. 
but  each  district  retains  its  local  organi¬ 
zation  intact.” 

“What  controversies  will  arise  where  a 
district  has  been  bonded  and  others  not?” 
“The  survey  workers  of  the  division  of 
administration  and  supervision  are  now 
working  on  that  point.” 

“Will  there  he  a  high  school  in  every 
community  unit?”  “Every  community 
should  have.” 

“Is  the  committee  in  favor  of  doing 
away  with  the  office  of  district  superin¬ 
tendent  ?”  “Is  it  in  favor  of  electing  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents  by  direct  vote?” 
“The  committee  does  not  favor  electing 
district  superintendents  by  direct  vote.” 

A  delegate  arose  and  read  resolutions 
passed  by  his  Grange,  calling  for  direct 
vote  for  the  superintendent,  good  build¬ 
ings.  no  consolidation,  a  larger  unit  of 
taxation.  Another  said  if  a  board  to 
elect  and  advise  superintendents  he  elect¬ 
ed  to  serve  five  years,  such  a  board  should 
not  be  so  chosen  as  to  be  easily  handled 
by  the  superintendent.  Another  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  new  proposed  system 
would  be  no  improvement. 

Still  another  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  expenses  of  a  common  school  district 
would  be  higher  under  the  proposed  sys¬ 
tem.  A  Niagara  County  farmer  thought 
it  impossible  to  transport  children  to  a 
central  high  school  in  throe  feet  of  snow. 
He  was  answered  that  more  and  more 
rural  people  insist  that  roads  shall  be 
kept  open  in  the  Winter.  A  counter  re¬ 
tort  from  another  farmer  was  that  even 
the  mail  man  failed  to  get  around  in  their 
section  when  the  roads  were  bad.  “It 
would  bankrupt  Niagara  County  to  break 
the  roads  out  and  keep  them  open  some 
Winters,”  said  still  another.  “When  they 
want  to  open  the  roads,  they  can,”  was 
the  final  observation.  “There  is  never 
any  failure  to  get  the  milk  through.” 

A  lady  who  had  lived  in  Idaho  de¬ 
scribed  the  fine  results  obtained  in  consol¬ 
idated  schools  in  that  State.  A  school 
principal  described  a*  successful  consoli¬ 
dated  school  of  which  lie  is  principal. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  there  was  a 
general  request  for  printed  matter  ex¬ 
plaining  still  further  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  survey  staff,  and  many  of 
those  representing  farm  organizations  left 
their  names  and  addresses  that  they  might 
receive  such  information.  There  was  an 
apparent  desire  to  follow  up  the  work  of 
the  committee,  and  to  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  rural  school  problem  by  taking  up 
the  studv  in  the  local  farm  organizations. 

n.  G.  R. 


Tenant’s  Rights  in  Annual  Crops 

A  dies,  leaving  a  will,  giving  B  the  use 
of  his  farm  during  his  natural  life.  B 
rents  said  farm  to  C  for  one  year  from 
April  1.  1921.  Be  dies  on  .Tune  1.  1921. 
Can  C  hold  said  farm  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year?  E.  B. 

New  York. 

The  estate  of  the  tenant  holding  under 
a  lease  from  a  life  tenant  is  extinguished 
by  the  death  of  the  lessor.  B  could  con¬ 
vey  no  greater  estate  to  the  tenant  than 
hf  himself  had.  Where  a  tenant’s  estate 
is  terminated  by  an  unforeseen  event 
which  the  tenant  could  neither  foresee  nor 
control,  he  is  entitled  to  the  annual  crops 
which  he  sowed  or  planted  while  his  es¬ 
tate  continued.  Such  crops  are  called 
emblements.  A  tenant  for  a  year,  how¬ 
ever.  who  plants  crons  which  he  knows 
cannot  be  harvested  during  his  term,  has 
no  right  to  return  and  harvest  the  crops. 

N.  T. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Refrigerator  in  Icehouse 

Would  .you  tell  me  what  to  do  with 
refrigerator  built  in  icehouse?  It  is  not 
satisfactory.  It  is  built  in  one  corner 
of  icehouse,  ice  on  two  sides.  It  is  close 
a_id  musty.  G.  J.  B. 

Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

You  neglect  to  say  how  your  cold 
storage  room  is  connected  up  with  your 
ice  pile,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  lack  of 
air  circulation  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  musty  odor  mentioned.  If  air  pas¬ 
sages  can  be  arranged  as  suggested  in  the 
sketch,  a  circulation  will  be  maintained 
as  long  as  there  is  a  difference  in  tem¬ 
perature  between  the  ice  in  the  cold 
storage  room  and  that  surrounding  the 
ice  pile.  The  warmer  air  of  the  cold 
room  will  be  displaced  by  the  colder, 
heavier  air  flowing  in  from  the  ice  pile, 
and  will  be  forced  out  of  the  opening  at 
the  top.  the  circulation  being  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  arrows.  After  reaching  the 
top,  the  warm  air  will  flow  out  over  the 
ice  pile,  and  becoming  cooled  by  contact 
with  it,  will  settle  down  through  it  and 
again  enter  the  cold  room  by  the  lower 
passage. 

The  location  of  the  refrigerator  is  not 
the  best,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
two  sides  exposed  to  the  outside  wall.  It 
would  be  better  if  it  could  be  moved,  and 
a  small  ante-room  bu’dt  as  an  entrance 
across  one  end.  This  would  lessen  the 
entrance  of  heat  when  the  refrigerator 
was  opened. 

All  walls  of  the  cold  room  should  he 
well  insulated,  the  outside  walls  to  pre- 


Diugram  of  Icehouie  Refrigerator 

vent  the  entrance  of  heat,  and  the  inner 
walls  to  prevent  their  temperature  falling 
lower  than  that  of  the  air  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator,  thus  tending  to  prevent  con¬ 
densation.  As  long  as  the  wall  tempera¬ 
ture  can  be  kept  as  high  as  the  enclosed 
air  there  will  be  little  or  no  condensa¬ 
tion  in  the  refrigerator.  The  moisture 
,  will  lie  carried  out  by  the  ascending  cur¬ 
rent  of  air.  and  condensation  will  take 
place  as  the  air  is  chilled  when  passing 
back  down  through  the  ice  pile.  If  this 
air  circulation  is  arranged,  particular 
care  should  be  given  to  the  door.  It 
should  be  well  insulated  and  fit  tight, 
otherwise  there  may  he  a  considerable 
waste  at  this  point. 

Whitewashing  the  interior  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator  will  also  help  in  removing  the 
musty  odor. 


Water  Heater  for  Henhouse;  Icehouse 

1.  We  have  just  installed  electric  lights 
in  our  poultry  houses  and  now  have  a 
problem  on  our  hands  as  to  the  water  sup¬ 
ply.  Could  you  suggest  a  method  to  keep 
the  water  from  freezing?  Are  there  any 
electric  heaters  for  this  purpose,  and  what 
is  in  common  use  in  this  line  on  success¬ 
ful  poultry  farms?  2.  We  intend  to  build 
a  large  ice  box  about  8x8  ft.,  Gft.  high, 
and  would  like  some  arrangement  so  as  to 
place  the  ice  in  the  top  (about  one  ton 
ice  capacity).  Could  you  help  us  out 
with  some  sort  of  plan?  w.  F.  F. 

Wilton,  Conn. 

1.  As  to  the  device  to  prevent  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  water  in  the  poultry  drinking  foun¬ 
tains,  nothing  has  come  under  my  obser¬ 
vation  in  actual  use  for  this  purpose.  The 
poultry  department  at  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Canton,  N. 
Y..  has  had  this  same  difficulty  and  is 
preparing  to  meet  it  this  Winter  by  the 
use  of  some  cup-like  arrangement  made 
from  tin.  These  have  an  inside  diameter 
sufficient  to  take  in  an  ordinary  electric 
bulb,  and  are  lowered  into  the  drinking 
water,  the  elongated  tin  cup  serving  both 
to  protect  the  bulb  and  to  keep  it  dry, 
the  heat  of  the  bulb  being  sufficient  to 
prevent  freezing  and  to  remove  the  chill 
from  the  water.  A  suitable  packing  at 
the  open  end  of  the  cup  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  retain  the  heat  of  the  bulb  with¬ 
in  it  and  transmit  it  to  the  water.  Just 
how  successful  this  device  will  be  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  seems  that  a  small  bulb 
of  th.'  carbon  type  should  keep  the  water 
well  above  the  freezing  point. 

2.  Your  description  of  refrigerator  is 
not  quite  clear.  If  it  is  to  be  used  in  a 


way  similar  to  the  usual  house  refrigera¬ 
tor  the  wall  construction  and  doors  should 
receive  careful  attention,  the  walls  being 
insulated  with  shavings  or  some  of  the 
cellular  patented  material  obtainable  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  doors  closely  fitted 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  heat  and  the 
consequent  waste  of  ice.  It  would  seem  a 
better  plan,  when  constructing  a  refrig¬ 
erator  of  this  size,  to  build  it  as  a  cold 
room  or  cold  storage  within  an  icehouse, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  idea  that  you  have 
in  mind.  If  built  in  this  way  it  could  be 
made  with  a  framework  sufficiently  strong 
to  carry  the  weight,  covered  with  metal 
to  prevent  leaking,  and  the  ice  piled  di¬ 
rectly  over  and  around  it.  When  provid¬ 
ed  with  the  necessary  openings  to  permit 
a  flow  of  cold  air  from  the  ice  pile 
through  a  cooling  room  this  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  arrangement.  A  small  vesti¬ 
bule  with  tightly  fitting,  insulated  doors, 
should  be  provided  to  insure  the  minimum 
entrance  of  warm  air  when  entering  or 
leaving  the  refrigerator.  A  height  of  G  ft. 
is  not  enough  to  include  both  the  ice 
bunker  and  the  cooling  room.  The  ice 
bunker  should  be  at  least  l1 2/^  ft.  deep  be¬ 
neath  the  cover,  while  the  cooling  room 
below  should  have  a  height  sufficient  to 
permit  standing  upright — about  0  ft.  G  in. 

R.  H.  s. 


Preventing  Checking  in  Oak  Posts 

You  seem  to  know  all  about  everything, 
so  I  come  to  you  for  information.  I  want 
to  use  pin  oaks  that  are  G  or  8  in.  in 
diameter  for  porch  posts,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  some  way  to  treat 
them  so  that  they  will  not  check  when 
they  season.  c.  C.  K. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Posts  or  logs  split  when  drying  because 
of  uneven  shrinkage  in  surface  layers  and 
central  part  of  stick.  The  shrinkage  of 
wood  takes  place  almost  entirely  along 
the  annual  rings.  As  the  outer  layers  of 
wood  dry  the  annual  layers  contract,  and. 
no  longer  being  able  to  reach  around  the 
material,  a  crack  develops.  It  follows, 
then,  that  to  check  this  splitting  some 
means  must  be  provided  to  secure  as 
rapid  drying  in  the  interior  of  the  stick 
as  on  the  outside.  To  do  this  the  stick 
is  bored  lengthwise,  giving  an  air  circula¬ 
tion  up  the  center  and  thus  hastening  the 
interior  drying.  With  the  hole  length¬ 
wise  of  the  center,  the  outside  protected 
to  retard  outside  drying  and  the  ends  pro¬ 
tected  with  paint  to  reduce  checking  here, 
the  splitting  that  you  refer  to  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  Oak.  however,  is  very 
susceptible  to  checking  when  drying,  and 
may  give  trouble  even  when  these  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken.  The  main  thing  is  to 
secure  even  drying  throughout  and  not 
permit  the  exterior  to  dry  and  shrink 
while  the  interior  of  the  stick  remains 
moist.  r.  it.  s. 


Pulley  for  Small  Saw 

I  have  -a  saw  table  with  4-in.  pulley 
and  10-in.  saw.  I  wish  to  saw  for  home 
use  pine  and  hemlock  slabs  and  pine  tops. 
What  horsepower  electric  motor,  (!0 
cycle.  110  volts,  do  I  require  (alternating 
current)?  Also  what  size  pulley  is 
needed  on  the  motor,  and  would  it  be 
necessary  to  install  shafting?  If  so.  what 
size  and  pulleys  on  that?  F.  c.  c. 

Bridgton,  Me. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  the  size 
pulley  needed  on  the  motor,  as  you  have 
failed  to  give  me  the  speed  at  which  the 
motor  is  to  run.  However,  the  standard 
speed  for  a  cutting-off  saw  is  10,000  ft. 
per  minute  at  the  rim.  To  attain  this 
rim  speed  a  10-in.  saw  would  have  to  run 
at  4,000  revolutions  per  minute,  as  its 
circumference  is  approximately  2%  ft.  If 
4.000  is  multiplied  by  4  the  diameter  of 
the  saw  mandrel  pulley,  and  divided  by 
the  speed  at  which  the  motor  runs,  it 
will  give  the  proper  diameter  for  the 
motor  pulley  to  permit  driving  the  saw  at 
this  speed.  While  this  is  the  standard 
saw  speed,  the  saw  will  do  satisfactory 
work  if  driven  much  slower,  and  if  de¬ 
sired  a  smaller  pulley  may  be  used  on 
the  motor. 

Unless  it  is  desired  to  drive  other  light 
machines  at  varying  rates  of  speed  a  line 
shaft  will  not  be  necessary  ;  belt  directly 
from  the  motor  to  the  saw  mandrel.  A 
three-horse  motor  should  run  this  small 
saw  satisfactorily.  It  would  seem,  though, 
that  if  you  have  much  wood  to  saw  you 
would  be  justified  in  getting  a  larger  saw, 
24  to  80  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  heavier 
motor  to  drive  it.  The  outfit  described 
will  be  rather  disappointing  if  anything 
other  than  very  light  work  is  attempted 
with  it.  The  saw  has  such  a  small  diam¬ 
eter  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  saw 
anything  thicker  than  3  in.  at  one  cut. 

R.  II.  s. 


A  MERCHANT  had  advertised  for  a  hoy. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  a  red-headed, 
freckle- faced,  blue-eyed,  honest-looking 
youngster  applied  for  the  job.  “Do  you 
like  to  work?’’  asked  the  merchant.  “No. 
sir!”  replied  the  boy.  “Then  you  can 
have  the  job,”  replied  the  merchant.  “You 
are  the  first  boy  who’s  been  here  today 
who  didn’t  lie  about  it  and  say  ‘Yes.’  ” 
— New  York  Globe. 


HOMELITE 

The  Portable  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 

NOT  THE  LOWEST  PRICE  BUT  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 


Weight:  100  Pounds 


ELECTRIC  POWER 

for 

Iron,  Vacuum  Cleaner,  Pump 
or  any  machine  up  to  Vz  H.  P. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT 


for 

Home,  Barn,  Store  and  Camp 


Write  for  circular  with  description  and  price 


Special  Foundation  is  required. 

Separate  Gasoline  Tank  or  Piping  necessary. 

Cooling  Water  Homelite  is  air  cooled. 

Ignition  Trouble — Simms  High  Tension  Magneto  is  used. 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Distributed  by 

Smith-Meeker  Eng.  Co.,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


On  WITTE  Kerosene  and  Gasoline  Engines 


No  need  to  wait  for  lower  prices.  The  new 

- TE  scale  is  exactly  in  line  with  what  you  get  for  your 

farm  products,  and  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for. 
Tell  me  what  size  or  style  engine  you  want,  and  I  will 
quote  you  lowest  factory  price  for  Immediate  Shipment— 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms  As  You  Wish 

WITTE  Quality  and  Service  is  assured  by  90-Day  Test 
and  Lite-Time  Guarantee.  No  matter  where  you  live 
you  can  have  the  advantage  of  buying  direct  from  factory 
at  a  big  saving  and  getting  a  standardized  engine  at  its 
lowest  cost.  Write  for  large  engine  catalog  and  latest 
quotations  on  all  sizes.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres., 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 


- LOOK! - 

2  H-P(  *»)Now  $39.95 
6H-P(  »1S0  )  Now  119.90 
12H-P(&S)Now  249.00 
30  H-P(*wa9i)Now  699.80 
All  Other  Sizes  Lower. 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  K.  C. 

Carload  f^t.  rate  to  Pittsburgh. 


Oakland  Ave.. 
1896  Empire  Bldg., 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO- 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Have\bur  Defense  Read 


Insects,  scale,  and  fungus  cause  a 
orchards  every  year. 

The  battle  against  them  is  on,  and  your  only  weapon  is 
the  sprayer.  Hardie  Sprayers  best  assure  your  profits. 
Hardies  work  at  very  highest  pressure,  are  big  in  capacity, 
and  are  built  so  sturdily  that  they  are  always  ready  for 
the  fight.  They  are  made  in  so  many  sizes  and  styles  that 
there  is  a  Hardie  to  fit  your  orchard. 


loss  of  millions  in 


Get  our  catalogue  of  20 
sizes  and  styles,  both 
power  and  hand 


puwcf  uiiu  iiuriu 

HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 

Branches  at:  Portland,  Ore.,  Lot  Angeles,  Calif.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Hagerstown,  Md„  Brockton,  N.  Y..  Petrolia.  Ont. 


Maple  Sugar  Makers,  Attention! 

Evaporation 

heretofore  has  been  the  choice 
between  one  of  two  evils.  The 
deep  boiling  process — FLUES 
which  eventually  deteriorated  the  quality  of  syrup, 
or  the  shallow  boiling-syphon  principle — slow  and 
expensive.  KNOW  YE  THEN  that  the 
VERMONT  "—the  latest  and  most  improved, 
PRACTICAL.  RAPID,  SHALLOW  BOILING 
TOR  CONSTRUCTED.  Ask  us  about  it. 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Rutland,  Vermont 


“ FAMOUS 

is  the  onlv 
EVAPORA- 
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Sheep  Lined  Coats 
VALUE  ONLY  *  1 2— 

The  all-service  garment  for  fall  and  winter  — 
direct  f'om  maker  at  a  big  saving.  Full  thirty-six 
inchea  length.  Finest  selected  quality  bark-tanned 
sheepskin  bodr  lining.  Outside  tine  tougli- 
weitring  drab  buckskin.  Heavy  Beaverized  collar: 
blanket  sleeve  linings:  warm  wool-knitted  wristlets. 
Four  roomy  reinforced  pockets, 

Boy’s  Sizes  S3.7B 

Sheep  Lined  Vest 

Best 


le.  # 

b;  fl-87  / 

■k4=  J 


sheepskin  lin¬ 
ing;  heavy  cordu¬ 
roy  outside 
Fine  linish; 
snap  hook 
f  a  f  t  e  n  e  rs. 
only 

By  Parcel  Post 
PREPAID 

Your  money  cheer¬ 
fully  refunded  If 
you  are  In  the  leant 
disappointed.  Be 
aure  to  give  cheat 
meaaure  over  coat. 

Dubiwear  Factory 

BOX  1  68R 

Burlington,  Vt. 


Electric  Supplies 

AT 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

Write  for  our  Special 
Wholesale  price 
sheet  on  Electric 
Supplies,  also  Cata¬ 
logue  on  Fixtures, 
Automobile  Batter¬ 
ies,  Storage  Battery 
Parts  and  II  o  u  s  e 
Lighting  Plants. 
In  writing,  give  items  in  which  you  are  interested. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  our  Lincoln  Automobile  Batteries  and 
Mouse  Lighting  Plants  to  cover  sections  still  open. 

HINSDILL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Established  1907 
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and  Motor  Cycles. 

" .  '  Hermetically  Sealed 

Non-  Evaporative 


FIRE  FIRE  FIRE 

PROTECT  LIFE  -  PROPERTY  with 

New  Metal  Container  Liquid 

Jiminy  Fire  Extinguisher 

Just  yank  from  the  hook  — always  ready. 
Sure  death  to  all  flames.  Have  one  on 
every  floor,  better  still,  one  in  every  room. 
For  Homes,  Barns,  Garages,  Schools, 
Factories.  Also  Auto-  nncTD.m 
mobiles,  Motor  Boats.  P^there 

$1  50 

JIMINY  MANUFACTURING  CO.  J[  Each 
110  West  40th  St.  New  York  City 

AGENTS  WANTED 

The  FORD  of  the  Fire  Extinguishers 

SAVE  money 
onyour  clothes, 

by  reading  page  1400  of  the  Rural  New- 
York  ku.  December  8rd  issue. 

GrENUINE  BUCKSKIN  C3r  LOVES 

Uniined,  lull  sizes,  1  to  10.  pair,  delivered.  State 

if  light  or  heavy  wanted.  Bo.,  Scout  Gauntlets,  *6c. 
BR  YCE  S  HARNESS  SHOP  -  Gloversvitle.  N.  Y. 

*  I  MAKi;  t  IIOI, I, til  AN  IIOI' It.  SELL  ,M  IINIIETS 

MjkCniS  11  patent  patch  rorfnslHiitly  mending  leaks 
O  in  all  u  t  e  ii  si  1  s.  Sample  p  ac  k  ag  e  free. 

COLLETTE  MFC.  C»..l»ept.  io»,  AhiMterrium,  N.r. 

BETTER  FARMS  ON  BETTER  TERMS 

ALABAMA  LIME  LANDS 

Best  Schools  and  Highways,  Long  Growing  Sea¬ 
sons.  Low  Tax  Kate.  If  interested,  write  FARM  SEC, 
TION  CHAMBER  COMMERCE.  701  Bell  Bldg  Montuomery,  Ala- 

32-Ft.  Metal  Weatherstrip  can^i^ 

Postpaid,  n  dollar  hill.  F.  A.  ItAl’PMCYK.  Silver  N.Y. 


WOMEN: 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  Business  Farmer’s  Paper 

.  NE  W  YORK  CITY 


Things  To  Think  About 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  readers  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  farm 
matters.  Not  long  articles  can  be  used — just  short,  pointed  opinions  or  suggestions. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  does  not  always  endorse  what  is  printed  here.  You  might 

cail  this  a  mental  saiety  valve. 


He  Can  Get  Hired  Men 

Seeing  Paul  C.  Woodnutt’s  comment, 
on  page  1407.  let  me  give  my  experience. 
When  1  have  seen  a  desirable  man  adver¬ 
tising  for  work  in  The  It.  N.-Y..  I  have 
written  him  and  sent  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope ;  have  had  only  two  men  reply 
in  course  of  nine  months.  I  had  a  “man 
wanted"  advertisement  put  in  issue  of 
November  20.  On  December  2  I  had  35 
replies.  Practically  all  were  desirable 
for  the  position  I  was  offering.  The 
wages  asked  in  nearly  all  cases  were  rea¬ 
sonable.  These  were  largely  country- 
raised  young  men  from  the  farm,  and  they 
wanted  work.  This  shows  that  if  you 
give  the  men  an  opportunity  they  will 
work.  Your  R.  N.-Y.  give**  you  touch 
with  the  farm  where  the;,  are.  I  have 
sent  advertisements  to  the  city  papers 
(dailies)  and  not  heard  from  them.  I 
expect  to  have  a  No.  I  man. 

Chenango  Co..  N.  Y.  leo  l.  nichols. 


A  Hired  Man  Has  His  Say 

In  answer  to  “Where  are  the  work¬ 
men?"  will  say  that  is  the  only  article 
in  The  K.  N.-Y.  that  ever  got  on  my 
nerves.  There  are  plenty  of  good  men, 
willing  to  work  on  the  farms,  if  they  were 
treated  as  men  should  he  treated.  The 
trouble  is  this  :  The  majority  of  farmers 
who  want  help  don’t  want  to  pay  a  mas 
enough  to  exist  on.  Some  wouldn’t  have 
a  child  within  10  miles  if  they  had  the 
power  to  prevent  it.-  Then,  again,  they 
expect  a  man’s  family  to  live  in  any  kind 
of  an  old  shack.  (For  example.  I.  my 
wife  and  live  children  are  practically  liv¬ 
ing  in  two  rooms  at  the  present  time)  ; 
give  us  one  quart  of  milk  a  day.  garden 
and  fuel  (wood,  of  course),  which  the 
man  has  to  get  on  his  own  time.  But 
when  is  he  going  to  get  it  when  he  works 
from  five  in  the  morning  until  five  and 
six  at  night?  lie  cannot  very  well  go  in 
the  woods  and  cut  it  after  dark.  I  have 
seen  vegetables  and  fruits  going  to  waste 
by  the  wholesale,  and  ray-  family  going 
without  on  farms  where  1  have  worked. 
Does  (hat  give  a  man  any  courage 
to  work?  They  do  not  want  a  man 
or  his  family  to  have  any  of  the  pleasure 
of  eating  those  good  things  which  lie  lias 
worked  hard  to  produce.  Take  in  any 
ether  line  of  employment,  a  man  can  buy 
these  things  that,  the  hired  man  lias  to  do 
without.  il<’  can  save  a  little  money  and 
1  e  respected  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  The  hired  man  never  has  a  holi¬ 
day  Sundays,  or  privacy  in  which  to 
be  with  his  family.  At  night  he  feels 
more  like  going  to  bed.  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  work  in  the  morning.  If  he  has 
to  go  to  town  to  do  any  shopping,  he  has 
to  walk  while  the  horse  or  flivver  stands 
in  the  barn. 

There  are  lots  of  good  men.  willing  to 
work,  as  The  It.  N.-Y.  says,  and  will  do 
so ;  but  give  them  something  to  induce 
them :  they  will  more  than  repay  it  in 
their  labor.  I  don’t  say  all  farmers  are 
like  this,  but  the  majority  are.  So  let  the 
farmers  who  can’t  get  help  and  keep  it 
wake  up  and  he  more  considerate  with 
the  hired  man,  and  his  trouble  will  he 
ever.  I  had  to  stop  reading  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  order  to  write  this,  and  will  have  to 
hurry  to  read  the  ‘‘Hope  Farm  Notes” 
and  go  to  bed.  as  I  have  to  be  on  deck 
at  five  in  the  morning.  hired  MAN. 

Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 


Back  to  the  City  for  These. 

As  members  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family, 
we  are  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  offer¬ 
ing  an  answer  to  the  question  Mr.  Wood- 
mitt  asks  about  the  problem  of  the  un¬ 
employed  refusing  to  come  to  the  country 
for  “just  plain  jobs.”  We  did. 

My  husband’s  position  in  the  city  gave 
him  $100  a  month  for  eight  hours’  work 
a  day.  out  of  doors.  With  that  money 
he  got  a  warm,  clean  room,  next  door  to 
the  bathroom,  and  two  blocks  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Park;  all  the  food  lie  wanted,  with 
little  luxuries,  like  ice  cream  and  cigar¬ 
ettes.  And  he  saved  $20  a  month,  his 
war-risk  insurance,  which  lie  has  kept  up. 
I  was  working  in  an  office  and  had  a  tiny 
apartment  with  hath  ;  I  sent  the  wash  out, 
and  had  a  colored  woman  to  do  my  clean¬ 
ing.  Fven  she  had  stationary  tubs  in 
her  apartment,  not  to  mention  a  bath  and 
electric  lights,  and  a  savings  account. 
We  all  had  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sun¬ 
days  free. 

Here,  we  are  unusually  lucky,  for  we 
have  a  pretty  cottage  on  a  thoroughly 
modern  farm,  under  a  perfectly  charming 
employer.  There  is  running  water  in  all 
the  barns,  the  flower  garden  and  the 
chicken  runs.  But  not  in  our  house.  We 
depend  on  a  rusty  pump  for  drinking 
water  and  on  the  rain  barrel  for  laundry 
purposes.  My  husband  was  given  the 
privilege  of  cleaning  the  privy  one  Sun¬ 
day;  it  was  so  unspeakable.  lie  also  has 
the  privilege  of  chopping  wood  for  an 
hour  or  so  each  evening  after  12  hours  of 
work  on  the  place,  or  h«  can  work  in  the 
garden,  where  we  arc  allowed  to  grow  our 
own  vegetables.  We  are  given  the  pota¬ 
toes  which  are  too  small  to  sell,  the  dam¬ 
aged  fruit,  a  quart  of  whole  milk  daily, 
and  all  the  skim-milk  we  want,  except 
when  there  is*  not  enough  skim-milk  for 
the  cats  and  dogs  and  us.  we  go  without. 
And  my  husband’s  salary  is  just  half 
What  he  got  in  town,  not  counting  the 


"privileges”  just  mentioned.  Of  course, 
we  are  leaving  at  the  end  of  our  year. 

I  think  that  if  farmers  want  men  who 
have  been  working  for  wages  in  the  city 
to  come  to  them,  they  must  bid  higher  or 
wait  till  those  savings  banks  are  all 
empty,  for  nothing  short  of  starvation 
will  drive  men  hack  to  living  conditions 
which,  in  the  city,  would  he  punishable 
b.v  a  heavy  fine.  How  long  will  it  be  be¬ 
fore  employers  learn  that  running  water 
in  the  homes  of  men  pays  as  well  as  it 
does  in  the  barns?  Or  electric  lights  get 
more  work  out  of  men  as  well  as  Leg¬ 
horns?  the  hired  man’s  wife. 


No  Such  Thing  as  “Unearned  Increment” 

The  editorial  on  page  1330,  concerning 
increase  in  land  values  due  to  neighbor¬ 
hood  development,  voices  a  quite  common 
argument  regarding  what  some  consider 
as  an  evil,  which  they  term  “unearned 
increment.”  There  is,  however,  another 
side  of  the  question.  It  is  far  from  being 
the  evil  the  well-intentioned  people  who 
decry  it  make  it  appear.  On  the  whole, 
such  investments  pay  poorly  ;  on  an  aver¬ 
age  far  less  than  savings  banks  or  Liberty 
bonds.  Like  mining  and  some  other 
forms  of  “chance”  sneculation.  a  few  are 
fortunate  and  “strike  it  rich.”  and  that 
induces  many  to  try  to  do  likewise;  hut 
the  carrying  charges,  interest,  taxes  and 
special  assessments  eat  constantly,  and 
nine  times  out  of  10  the  investor’s  profits, 
if  any.  are  slim.  Local  assessing  boards 
are  not  usually  over-friendly,  especially 
if  the  owner  of  such  property  chance  to 
lie  a  non-resident.  From  a  “money-mak¬ 
ing"  standpoint,  one  would  scarcely  wish 
to  advise  his  best  friend  to  take  his  sav¬ 
ings  from  the  savings  banks,  or  out  of 
Liberty  bonds,  ard  search  for  a  chance 
to  buy  land,  hoping  and  expecting  "un¬ 
earned  increment”  on  such  investment 
would  pay  better.  Yet  if  such  profits  are 
abnormal,  such  would  be  the  logical  thing 
to  do. 

The  facts  are  the  “evil”  so  often  com¬ 
plained  of  lately  is  imaginary.  T'nder 
our  system  of  land  titles  and  tenure — and 
there  seems  to  I  e  none  better — the  people 
who  “carry"  these  surnlus  tracts  and 
parcels  till  such  time  as  development  will 
he  profitable,  at  an  average  lower  rate  of 
profit  than  savings  banks  pay.  are  not 
“leeches.”  but.  on  the  contrary,  do  the 
pub'ic  a  favor.  It  may  he  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  “development”  should  he 
gradual,  and  only  so  fast  as  permanent 
demand  warrants.  Were  the  thousands 
<  f  vacant  lots  about  “Greater  Boston” 
budded  on  suddenly  it  would  be  a  calam¬ 
ity.  The  great  demand  for  material  and 
labor  would  make  construction  costly,  and 
buildings  already  standing  would  shrink 
in  value  as  rental  demands  declined.  The 
■  '  ’vings  banks  holding  mortgages  on  them 
would  lose  heavily.  The  “town”  would 
le  “overbuilt.  ‘  So  with  farm  production; 
it  can  be  overdone.  With  his  corn  at  20c 
this  year,  it  might  be  hard  to  convince 
the  Nebraska  fa-mer  too  little  is  grown. 

It  is  right  and  proper  to  denounce  evil 
at_  all  times,  but  it:  is  well  to  be  sure  a 
thing  is  evil  before  decrying  it. 

“  ’Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist  the  dif¬ 
ference  ’tis  droll  ; 

The  optimist  the  doughnut  sees,  the  pes¬ 
simist  the  hole.” 

Massachusetts.  j.  f.  frost. 

R.  N.-Y  . — And  yet  the  average  dough¬ 
nut  without  any  hole  is  often  about  as 
indigestible  a  lump  of  dough  as  you  can 
find.  In  New  York  City  several  of  the 
great  family  fortunes  came  directly  from 
this  “unearned  increment.”  For  example, 
practically  worthless  swamp  land  was 
taken  by  the  original  Astor  for  next  to 
nothing.  It  was  drained,  graded  and 
filled,  largely  at  public  expense,  and  now 
carries  a  rental  value  of  millions. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  December  7-0  serious 
rioting  occurred  at  the  Chicago  stock 
yards,  one  man  being  killed  and  others  in¬ 
jured.  The  riots  resulted  from  labor 
strikes.  Women  were  (lie  principal  agi¬ 
tators  in  leading  attacks  on  the  police  and 
in  raiding  the  homes  of  persons  at  work 
despite  the  strike.  While  the  men  tired 
revolvers  and  hurled  missiles,  the  women 
rushed  to  their  aid  armed  with  red  pop¬ 
per  to  throw  in  the  eyes  of  the  police. 

Charles  T.  Coggeshall.  formerly  of 
New  York  State,  who  has  held  several 
government  offices,  has  been  indicted  by  a 
grand  jury  on  charges  of  defrauding  Okla¬ 
homa  Indians.  lie  was  released  Decem¬ 
ber  (5  in  Guthrie  on  $5,000  bonds  to  await 
trial  at  the  January  term  of  court.  The 
government  charges,  if  is  understood,  that 
the  Ind'anS  were  defrauded  of  from  $10.- 
000  to  $40,000. 

Wilberforce  University,  an  institution 
for  colored  students  at  Xenia.  (J..  suffered 
a  loss  estimated  at  $300,000  from  fire 
December  7.  which  completely  destroyed 
Shorter  Hall,  the  oldest  building  on  the 
campus. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Frank  J. 
Perkins.  Socialist  member  of  the  City 
Council.  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  will  embark  on 
the  ent?rprise  of  sinking  test  wells  for 
’’atnral  gas  on  city  property.  Two  manu- 
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factoring  concerns  are  said  to  have  se¬ 
cured  sufficient  gas  to  run  their  plants 
without  the  use  of  other  fuel. 

Sergeant  N.  S.  Bethcrs.  U.  S.  M.  C.,  a 
guard  on  a  mail  car  attached  to  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  train  No.  SO.  Jacksonville  to 
New  York,  fired  his  sawed-off  gun  five 
times  December  S  at  three  men.  two  of 
whom  were  negroes,  who  were  throwing 
packages  from  a  sealed  express  car  ahead, 
near  Savannah,  Ga.  Two  of  the  men 
were  wounded  and  the  third  is  at  large. 
Some  of  the  packages  thrown  off  were  re¬ 
covered. 

Twelve  swindlers,  who  obtained  $21,004 
in  cash  from  stockbrokers  and  promoters, 
some  of  whom  were  reputable  business 
men.  and  others  who  were  not.  came  tip 
for  sentence  December  9  before  Judge 
Rosalsky  in  General  Sessions.  New  Y’ork. 
A  thirteenth  man,  who  was  arrested  re¬ 
cently  in  connection  with  the  case, 
dropped  dead-  a  week  ago  on  his  way  to 
court.  These  men  represented  themselves 
as  stock  salesmen.  Their  game  was  to 
flit  from  job  to  job.  staying  in  each  place 
long  enough  to  bring  in  a  “buyer”  or 
"customer.”  who  would  subscribe  for 
stock  or  bonds,  giving  promissory  notes. 
The  “salesman”  then  collected  his  com¬ 
mission  on  the  “business”  he  had  secured 
and  the  cash  advances  were  divided.  The 
face  value  of  the  promissorv  notes  they 
gave  totalled  $2,000,000.  They  obtained 
employment  either  through  answering  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  want  columns  or 
through  their  own  advertising. 

Four  men  were  reported  December  12 
to  he  missing  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the 
main  fonr-sLiry  building  of  the  Hoyden 
Chemical  Works  nlant  in  Garfield.  X.  J.. 
December  12.  The  fire  started  with  a 
series-  of  exnlosions  which  flung  burning 
chemicals  about  and  injured  more  than 
”0  men.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
more  than  $200,000.  The  plant  formerly 
was  owned  by  Germans.  It  was  bought 
about  two  years  ago  by  Allan  A.  Ryan 
at  a  sale  conducted  by  the  Alien  Enemy 
Property  Custodian.  Mi'.  Rvan  paid 
$1,500,000  for  it. 

Ten  persons  are  known  to  have  been 
killed,  a  number  of  others  injured  and 
heavy  property  damage  has  been  done  by 
railroad  accidents  and  landslides  caused 
by  the  worst  flood  Western  Washington 
has  known  in  years.  December  10-12. 
Heavy  rains  have  sent  rivers  out  of  their 
banks,  washed  out  bridges,  torn  through 
railroad  embankments  and  interrupted 
rail  and  wire  communication.  Inunda¬ 
tion  of  a  large  area  is  feared  as  a  result 
of  a  jam  of  flotsam  behind  wreckage  of 
a  Northern  Pacific  train  in  Miller  River. 
Two  lives  wc-e  lost  when  the  train 
plunged  through  a  bridge  weakened  by 
the  floods.  Near  Aberdeen  four  persons 
were  killed  and  several  injured  in  two 
logging  railway  accidents  caused  by  land¬ 
slides. 

Roy  Gardner.,  twice  convicted  mail  rob¬ 
ber.  whose  trial  at  Phoenix  Ariz..  on  a 
charge  of  robbing  a  mail  car  at  Maricopa. 
A'  iz..  resulted  in  a  hung  jury  December 
11.  pleaded  guilty  December  12  in  the 
Uni  Fed  States  District  Court  to  a  charge 
of  attempting  to  rob  a  mail  car  at  Phoe¬ 
nix  and  assaulting  Herman  F.  Tnderlied. 
a  mail  cle>-k.  Judge  William  IT.  Sawtell 
immediately  sentenced  Gardner  to  25 
venrs  ir.  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth.  Kan.  Tt  is  understood  the 
nr'son  authorities  will  he  requested  to 
have  an  operation  performed  on  Gard¬ 
ner’s  skull  to  remove  the  pressure  which 
the  defence  claims  caused  Gardner  to 
commit  his  crimes.  Gardner  now  faces  a 
total  of  75  years’  imprisonment  for  .sen¬ 
tences  imposed  upon  him  for  robbing  the 
mails 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New 
York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Cobleskill  will  give  short  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture.  home  making  and  ice  cream  mak¬ 
ing  January  3  to  February  24.  1922. 

Labelling  vinegar  made  from  dried  ap¬ 
ples  as  “apple  cider  vinegar”  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  pure  food  act.  Federal  Judge 
F.  A.  Geiger  ruled  at  Milwaukee  Decem¬ 
ber  S.  in  the  case  of  the  government  ver¬ 
sus  the  Douglas  Packing  Company.  Fair- 
port.  N.  Y.  The  case  on  trial  was  made 
a  test  case,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
case  will  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


January  3-Fehruary  24.  1922 — New 

York  State  School  of  Agriculture.  Coble- 
skill.  short  courses  in  agriculture,  home¬ 
making.  ice  cream  making. 

January  4-7 — Ridgewood.  N.  J..  Pool¬ 
in'  Show.  North  Jersev  Poultry  Po-eed- 


.Hammerstein.  secretary. 


TTolstein-Frie- 
annual  meet- 


on’  Club.  S.  .T 
Hillsdale.  N.  J. 

January  10 — New  York 
sian  Association,  second 
ing.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

January  10-12 — Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  and  allied  societies.  Baltimore. 
Md. 

January  10-12 — -Virginia  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting.  Murphy 
Hotel.  Richmond.  Ya. 

January  10-13 — Vermont  State  Poultry 
Association,  twenty-fifth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion.  City  Hall.  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary. 


January  11 -13 — New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Rochester.  N.  \r. 

January  30-February  3  —  Farmers’ 
Week.  Ohio  State  College,  Columbus.  O. 

February  22-24 — Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society.  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 


Helen  :  “What  do  you  consider  to  be 
the  next  best  thing  to  marrying  your 
ideal?”  May:  “Oh — marrying  some 
other  girl's,  I  suppose.” — Credit  Lost. 
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Horticultural  Short  Cuts 


Planting  Peach  Pits  and  Horse  Chestnuts 

Will  you  tell  me  when  and  how  to 
plant  peach  stones  and  horse  chestnuts? 
Can  horse  chestnuts  be  started  from  the 
nut?  mbs.  w.  A.  G. 

Willimautic,  Conn. 

Peach  pits  are  gathered  in  the  Fall,  those 
for  commercial  planting  coming  from  the 
mountain  district  of  Georgia.  However, 
pits  from  standard  varieties  will  pro¬ 
duce  fairly  uniform  trees  and  fruit  sim¬ 
ilar  in  some  respects  to  its  parent.  The 
pits  are  then  placed  in  sand  in  layers  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  open,  where 
they  will  freeze  and  thaw,  causing  the 
pits  to  open.  We  use  shallow  boxes  or 
flats,  placing  2  in.  of  sand,  then  a  layer 
of  pits,  and  covering  all  with  more  sand. 
The  meat  is  then  picked  out  and  planted. 
A  few  growers  plant  the  pits  in  the  Fall, 
allowing  them  to  crack  in  the  soil,  and 
the  seedling  tree  grows  from  these  in  the 
Spring. 

Horse  chestnuts  may  be  grown  by  the 
same  method;  that  is.  cracking  the  seed 
coat  through  the  action  of  frost,  allow¬ 
ing  the  interior  or  meat  to  take  up  mois¬ 
ture  and  germinate. 


Pruning  Blackberries 

What  is  the  best  way  to  care  for  black¬ 
berries?  We  have  almost  an  acre  planted 
to  them.  They  are  on  good  ground  that 
slopes  to  the  east.  They  are  in  rows  S 
feet  apart,  well  cultivated.  We  pinch  off 
the  top  of  the  main  cane  in  Summer  when 


only  be  time  and  material  wasted  for  him 
to  undertake  it.  K. 


McIntosh  Is  a  Canadian  Apple 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure  the  article  headed  “McIntosh  Apple 
at  a  Banquet.”  page  1379.  I  am  glad 
that  the  members  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  can  enjoy  a  delicious  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple,  as  that  variety  originated 
in  Canada,  on  the  farm  of  Alex.  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Dundas  Co..  Ontario,  supposed 
to  be  a  chance  seedling  of  the  Fameuse. 
A  number  of  years  ago  the  original  tree 
was  killed  by  the  barn  near  by  taking 
fire.  The  residents  of  Eastern  Ontario 
thought  so  much  of  the  McIntosh  apple 
tree  that  they  erected  a  monument  where 
the  old  tree  stood,  in  its  honor. 

My  oldest  trees  are  30  years  old,  and 
stood  the  severe  Wiuiter  of  1917-18  with¬ 
out  injury,  while  the  Fameuse  and  other 
varieties  were  destroyed.  You  mention 
that  it  well  represents  New  England,  but 
please  give  honor  where  honor  is  due. 
The  McIntosh  is  it  Canadian  apple. 

Montreal.  Canada.  K.  bbodie. 


Growing  Beet  Seed 

I  have  obtained  such  good  results  in 
increasing  my  corn  yield  by  selecting  my 
seed  from  the  field  year  after  year  that  I 
should  like  to  improve  my  crop  of  mangels 
in  tin*  same  way.  I  have  selected  several 
fine  specimen  roots  from  the  field,  and 
would  like  to  raise  seed  from  them  next 


Good-sized 

The  picture  reproduced  above  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  hailstones  which  fell  in  Bock- 
land  Co.,  N.  lb,  during  the  storm  of 
July  31,  1921.  This  storm  lasted  about 
10  minutes.  It  was  very  heavy  while  it 
lasted,  yet,  strange  to  say.  but  little  dam¬ 
age  was  done.  These  stones  here  shown 


Hailstones 

were  not  t lie  largest,  and  naturally  they 
melted  somewhat  before  they  could  be 
photographed.  Their  size  may  be  estimat¬ 
ed  by  cons-dering  the  actual  size  of  a  hu¬ 
man  hand  or  ordinary  teaspoon.  That 
storm  must  have  seemed  like  a  battle  in 
the  Argonne! 


it  is  between  2  and  3  feet  high.  No  other 
trimming  until  Spring,  except  when  the 
side  branches  cross  the  rows ;  we  have  to 
cut  them  back  so  the  children  can  get 
through  to  pick  the  berries.  In  the  Spring 
we  cut  them  back  to  about  IS  inches 
from  the  main  cane.  Both  this  year  and 
last  the  canes  never  looked  better,  made 
a  wonderful  growth,  but  very  few  ber¬ 
ries.  Variety  is  Blowers,  and  this  is  the 
fourth  year  since  we  planted  them. 

Stamford,  Conn.  l*'.  L-  c. 

In  the  Summer  pruning  practiced  by 
F.  \j.  C.  I  would  advise  pinching  out  the 
tip  of  the  growing  cane  when  it  is  2  feet 
high,  if  the  desired  height  is  around  18 
inches.  When  allowed  to  grow  more  it 
simply  means  a  waste  of  energy  by  the 
plant  at  the  expense  later  of  the  fruit. 
In  pruning  laterals  the  next  Spring  one 
must  know  his  varieties.  The  usual  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  shorten  the  laterals  to  12  to  In 
inches,  but  with  some  varieties  of  black¬ 
berries  the  fruit  is  borne  near  the  tip  of 
the  cane,  and  to  shorten  this  much  means 
removing  most  of  the  fruit.  I  would 
advise  leaving  the  laterals  at  various 
lengths  and  checking  the  yields  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  systematic  method.  T.  u.  T 


Grafting  Conifers 

Can  Norway  spruce,  Colorado  blue 
spruce.  Roster’s  spruce  and  larch  be  cleft- 
grafted  on  white  pine  or  yellow  pine,  and 
what  time  can  this  be  done  successfully  ! 
Can  the  same  be  root-grafted  the  same 
as  apple  root-grafts?  C.  w.  M. 

Arendtsville.  Pa. 

No,  evergreens  cannot-  be  cleft-grafted 
nor  root-gra'fted  like  deciduous  trees. 
Many  thousands  of  evergreens  are  grafted 
annually,  but  the  work  is  done  under 
glass  and  on  small  potted  and  growing 
plants.  There  are  so  many  details  in 
connection  with  the  work  that  must  be 
carefully  looked  after  that  none  but  the 
trained  man  can  hope  to  be  successful. 
This  is  a  branch  of  nursery  work  that  is 
away  beyond  the  amateur,  and  it  would 


season.  Can  you  give  me  any  directions 
for  planting  these  roots,  and  their  proper 
care,  for  the  best  results  in  obtaining 
seed  ?  w.  s.  s. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Mangels  and  all  the  other  members  of 
the  beet  family  are  biennials;  that  .  is, 
plants  which  live  two  years.  This  class 
of  plants  produce  the  vegetative  part  the 
first  year  and  the  flowers  and  seeds  the 
second  season.  At  the  end  of  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  desirable  roots  should  be  selected 
and  stored  in  an  old  hotbed  or  cold  cel¬ 
lar.  Covering  with  soil  keeps  the  roots 
plump,  as  the  moisture  does  not  evapo¬ 
rate.  Tn  the  Spring  the  roots  are  set  IS 
in.  apart  in  rows  3  ft.  apart,  and  cultivat¬ 
ed  as  any  garden  crop.  A  long  stalk  will 
shoot  up.  and  these  are  generally  tied  to 
light  stakes  to  keep  them  from  breaking. 
A  small  quantity  of  seed  can  be  harvest¬ 
ed  by  cutting  off  the  tops  and  hammering 
the  seed  out  on  a  large  canvas.  Then  by 
pouring  the  seed  from  one  pail  to  another 
on  a  windy  day,  all  the  chaff  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  There  is  plenty  of  chance  for  im¬ 
provement  along  the  line  of  selection  with 
such  crops.  t.u.  t. 


Curing  Cucumber  Seed 

I  notice  in  a  recent  issue  ,T.  W.  B. 
asks  how  to  cure  cucumber  seed,  which 
is  answered  by  T.  II.  T.  1 1  is  answer  is 
all  right  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  will  not 
be  very  satisfactory.  This  is  the  way  I 
do  it,  and  have  nice,  clean  seeds.  Cut 
the  ripe  cucumbers  and  scrape  out  the 
seeds  in  a  bowl  or  tub.  according  to  how 
many  you  have;  add  twice  as  much  water 
as  you  have  seeds,  and  let  stand  a  few 
days,  till  they  ferment.  Then  the  pulp 
will  separate  readily  from  the  seeds,  and  a 
few  changes  of  water  will  clean  them. 
The  pulp  floats  off  on  top;  seeds  will  stay 
at  bottom.  Muskmelon  and  tomato  seeds 
can  be  treated  the  same.  Spread  on  a 
dish  or  any  way  you  wish  to  dry.  Seeds 
saved  this  way  look  as  nice  as  those 
bought.  E.  C.  M. 

Chardon.  O. 


BATAVIA  TIRES-Direcl  lo  you 


“  The  tires  that  can  stand  winter  ruts  and  weather  ” 


THE  GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT— BARRING  NONE 

Our  specialty— Oversize  30x34  CORDS 

Correct  size  for:  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chevrolet,  Dort,  Overland— ’20-’21 

Ail  our  cords  are  guaranteed — 12,000  miles 
RED  SEAL  FABRICS  are  guaranteed — 5,000  miles 

For  years  the  big  Companies  have  advertised  their  guarantee.  They  have 
’  now  taken  away  this  guarantee  but  are  not  including  this  fact  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisements.  A  guarantee  against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship 
means  nothing.  Every  reputable  manufacturer,  like  ourselves,  replaces 
defective  merchandise  free  of  charge. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we  absolutely 
guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our  Red  Seal  Fabrics  and 
12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  collect  on  Cords— prepaid  on  Fabrics 


SIZE 

Style 

Bead 

PRICE 

SIZE 

Style 

Bead 

PRICE 

FABRIC 

CORD 

FABRIC 

CORD 

28  x  3 

Clin 

$  7  50 

Clin 

SS 

$20  00 

30  x  3 

8.00 

32  x  41/2 

SS 

23  00 

30  x  3'/2 

«« 

' - 

9.50 

15.00 

33  x  V/2 

SS 

25.00 

32  x  3'/2 

it 

ss 

12.50 

20.00 

34  x  4'/2 

— 

SS 

27.50 

38.00 

34  x  31/? 

it 

ss 

13  50 

35  x  4'/> 

SS 

50 

31x4 

it 

14  50 

36  v  41/, 

ss 

lu.  j  kj 

?q  no 

32  x  4 

ss 

15.50 

27.00 

37  X  4'/2 

QD 

29.50 

33  x  4 

Clin 

ss 

16.50 

28.00 

33  x  5 

ss 

40.00 

34  x  4 

— 

ss 

17.50 

29.00 

35  x  5 

QD 

ss 

30.00 

45.00 

35  x  4 

— 

ss 

18.50 

37  x  5 

QD 

ss 

34.50 

We  now  furnish  the  finest  quality  red  or  gray  tubes 


THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

9-21  ROBERTSON  STREET  -  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Leading  dairymen  tell  us  that  certified  milk — milk 
with  low  bacteria  count  — can’t  be  produced  without 
clipping  to  keep  manure  and  stable  filth  out  of  the  milk  pail. 

Clipping  is  urged  by  milk  producers,  agricultural  schools,  farm  and 
dairy  papers,  women’s  clubs  and  others  interested  in  the  dairy  industry. 

Read  this  letter  from  a  large  milk  user:  Lamar,  CoIo  >  0ct  26>  1920_ 

We,  as  well  aa  any  company  that  boys  fresh  milk,  realize  that  there  is  no 
comparison  between  milk  produced  from  clipped  cows  and  those  that  are 
not.  This  is  true  any  time  of  the  year,  and  especially  in  winter, when  cows 
are  kept  in  closer  quarters  and  subject  to  slimy  conditions  due  to  snow  and 
muddy  weather.  Anything  that  tends  to  give  us  cleaner  and  more  sanitary 
milk  we  gladly  sanction.  Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

Clip  your  cows  every  three  or  four  weeks  during  the  stabling  season.  A  damp  cloth 
then  quickly  removes  all  filth  from  udder,  flanks  and  underline,  and  the  milk  falls  into 
pail  clean  and  wholesome.  The  Stewart  No.  1 — ball  bearing — is  the  machine  to  use. 
Easily  operated — strongly  built — lasts  long.  Ready  for  unlimited  service,  j.,  „ 

Clips  horses  and  mules  also.  Every  farm  needs  it.  Price  reduced  to  9l«>UU 
Your  dealer  has  it,  or  Bend  us  $2,00  and  pay  balance  on  arrival. 


Stewart  Electric  Clipping  Machine,  any  standard  voltage,  $85.00 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  ChicafO 
31  years  making  quality  products 


A  Suitable  Christmas  Present 

What  could  be  better  than  a  book?  It  will  be  read  over  and 
over,  each  time  with  pleasant  thoughts  of  the  giver.  Such  a 
book  is 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

It  pleases  everyone — those  who  live  in  the  country  and  those 
who  live  in  town.  The  pastor  of  a  great  church  held  a  service  on 
Thanksgiving  Eve,  and  instead  of  preaching  a  sermon  read  the 
story  “Ike  Sawyer’s  Hotel,”  one  of  25  in  Hope  Farm  Notes. 

Here  is  the  sincere  tribute  of  one  reader: 

“/  have  a  copy  of  ‘ Hope  Farm  Notes.’  and  there  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  l  can  say  too  good  for  it.  I  wish  all  of  the  notes  could  be 
preserved  in  booh  form.  No  one  can  read  that  booh  without  being 
the  better  for  it.  It  is  an  unusual  booh,  a  clean  booh,  an  uplifting 
booh.  Everyone  ought  to  read  it.  I  would  not  part  with  mg  copy, 
permanently .  for  anything.”  Herman  W.  Smith. 

Do  you  not  care  to  have  your  friends  feel  that  way  about  your 
Christmas  gift?  They  surely  will  if  you  give  them  tins  book.  If 
desired,  we  will  send  autographed  copies  for  these  Christmas  gifts, 
the  Hope  Farm  Man  writing  his  name  in  them. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30lh  St..  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.50,  for  which  send  me 
postpaid  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . . 

Town . . . 

State . R.  F.  D.  or  Street  No . 


1478 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  24,  1921 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

i  - -  -  -  — - 


A  Christmas  Service 

There  are  certain  poeuis  that  appeal  to 
mo  so  forcibly  that  1  tind  it  ncessary  to 
read  them  over  and  over.  For  example, 
Whittier's  "Snow  Bound” — reading  that 
seems  an  established  part  of  a  Winter’s 
day.  There  are  several  poems  which 
should  be  read  as  a  part  of  the  worship 
which  floods  every  human  heart  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Perhaps  you  will  be  amused  when 
I  tell  you  that  my  favorite  among  Christ¬ 
mas  poems  is  Kipling’s  "Eddi’s  Service.” 
It  is  said  to  record  a  Christmas  incident 
of  the  year  (587.  What  have  we  to  do 
with  things  that  occurred  1,234  years  ago? 
Why  not  be  a  little  more  up  to  date? 
What  do  you  mean  by  “up  to  date”?  Hu¬ 
man  nature  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
life  have  always  been  right  on  the  calen¬ 
dar  before  us.  What  Eddi  did  1,234  years 
ago  may  still  be  accepted  as  model  be¬ 
havior  for  any  of  us.  1  presume  you  have 
all  read  the  poem,  but  Christmas  is  a  sea¬ 
son  of  privilege,  and  you  will  pardon  me 
for  repeating  it : 

Eddi.  priest  of  St.  Wilfrid, 

In  his  chapel  at  Manhood  End, 
Ordered  a  midnight  service 
For  such  as  cared  to  attend. 

But  the  Saxons  were  keeping  Christmas, 
And  the  night  was  stormy  as  well, 
Nobody  came  to  service. 

Though  Eddi  rang  the  bell. 

"Wicked  weather  for  walking.” 

Said  Eddi  of  Manhood’s  End. 

“But  I  must  go  on  with  the  service 
For  such  as  care  to  attend.” 

The  altar  lamps  were  lighted, 

An  old  marsh-donkey  came 
Bold  as  a  guest  invited. 

And  stared  at  the  guttering  flame. 

The  storm  beat  in  at  the  windows, 

The  water  splashed  on  the  floor, 

And  a  wet,  yoke-weary  bullock 
Pushed  in  through  the  open  door. 

“How  do  I  knew  what  is  greatest? 

How  do  I  know  what  is  least? 

That  is  my  Father’s  business,” 

Said  Eddi.  Wilfrid’s  priest. 

“But  three  are  gathered  together, 

Listen  to  me  and  attend, 

I  bring  good  news,  my  brethren,” 

Said  Eddi  of  Manhood's  End. 

Then  he  told  the  ox  of  a  Manger 
And  a  stall  in  Bethlehem, 

And  he  spoke  to  the  ass  of  a  Bider 
That  rode  to  Jerusalem. 

They  steamed  and  dripped  in  the  chancel, 
They  listened  and  never  stirred. 

While,  just  as  though  they  were  Bishops, 
Eddi  preached  them  the  word, 

Till  the  gale  blew  off  the  marshes. 

And  the  windows  showed  the  day, 

And  the  ox  and  the  ass  together 
Wheeled  and  clattered  away. 

And  when  the  Saxons  mocked  him, 

Said  Eddi  of  Manhood’s  End, 

“I  djjre  not  shut  his  chapel 
On  such  as  care  to  attend.” 

***** 

I  like  that,  because  I  believe  in  Eddi’s 
spirit  and.  because  I  have  seen  numberless 
instances  where  plain  men  and  women  per¬ 
formed  much  the  same  service  and  went 
through  their  form  of  worship  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  particular  thing  I  have  in 
mind  occurred  nearly  40  years  ago  in  a 
lumber  camp  far  up  in  file  snows.  Thei'e 
were  something  like  00  men  in  our  camp. 
There  were  all  sorts.  Some  were  rough, 
desperate  characters;  some  were  wild 
young  fellows — good  at  heart,  hut  badly 
trained,  while  others  were  small  farmers 
•who  had  left  their  families  for  the  sea¬ 
son  to  take  a  Winter  job  which  would 
help  pay  the  mortgage.  Scattered  around 
us  in  the  woods  were  little  houses  or 
small  hamlets,  where  squatters  lived  on 
their  little  farms.  There  was  a  small  log 
sehoolhouse  at  the  corner,  where  a  young 
girl  taught  a  handful  <>f  little  children. 
Two  nights  before  Christmas  Ben  Stone, 
the  teamster,  came  in  with  a  great  an¬ 
nouncement  : 

“Boys,  there’s  a  Bibleback  come  to  hold 
a  meeting  at  the  sehoolhouse  Christmas 
Eve.  T.e's  run  him  out!” 

A  “Bibleback,”  it  may  be  said,  is  a 
home  missionary  who.  during  the  Winter, 
goes  about  among  the  lonely  places  hold¬ 
ing  religious  meetings,  marrying,  conduct¬ 
ing  funerals,  or  whatever  service  is  needed. 

I  never  could  learn  exactly  why  the 
rougher  element  in  that  lumber  camp 
held  such  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against 
those  Biblebacks.  In  our  own  camp  there 
were  men  who  would  gladly  attend  such 
a  meeting  at  Christmas,  but  they  were 
overawed  by  the  rougher  element.  It  was 
proposed  to  send  “Crazy  Jane”  “Bouncing 
Bet.”  and  several  other  women  of  rather 
tarnished  character  to  the  meeting,  while 
the  crowd  stood  outside  to  enjoy  the  fun. 

***** 

The  cook  wanted  to  give  the  boys  a  lit¬ 
tle  surprise  for  their  Chiistmas  breakfast 
by  providing  milk  tor  the  coffee.  We  usu¬ 
ally  swallowed  a  decoction  as  black  as 
your  stove.  Tt  seemed  as  if  Christmas 
called  for  a  lighter  color.  I  was  taken 
into  the  secret,  so  after  supper  the 
“cookie”  and  I  started  through  the  woods 
to  .Toff  Benson’s  to  buy  a  gallon  of  milk. 

A  “cookie.”  as  you  may  know,  is  the  chore 
boy  or  assistant  cook.  ITis  job  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  dignified  one.  and  he  is  usually 
a  man  or  boy  too  small  or  too  infirm  to 
work  in  the  woods.  Andy  was  a  big.  raw- 
boned.  undeveloped  chap,  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  thus  far  only  by  his  im¬ 
mense  _  capacity  for  food.  Jeff  Benson 
lived  in  a  little  shack  planted  in  a 


small  clearing.  As  Andy  and  I  entered 
the  one  room  which  answered  for  kitchen 
and  living  room,  we  found  a  white-haired 
old  lady  sitting  by  the  stove,  reading  a 
small  Bible.  A  drove  of  children  tumbled 
about,  and  Jeff  sat  glowering  in  the  cor¬ 
ner.  He  took  the  cover  off  the  stove,  and 
after  spitting  into  it  with  such  force  as 
seriously  to  deaden  the  fire,  he  delivered 
his  doleful  Christmas  message : 

“Darned  if  I  know  what  to  do  with  the 
oF  woman.  She's  my  first  wife’s  mother. 
Now  my  wife  is  dead,  and  I’ve  got  to 
have  another  woman  right  off.  I’ve 
picked  out  one.  but  she  won’t  marry  me 
till  the  old  lady  gits  out.  What  be  Tgoin’ 
to  do?  Looks  to  me  like  the  poorhouse 
for  the  old  lady,  unless  she  can  git  a  job.” 

The  old  lady  lifted  her  eyes  from  her 
book  and  said  gently  : 

"If  I  could  only  get  to  my  daughter  in 
Jackson  County,  I  could  have  a  good 
home.  You  know,  I  gave  you  my  money, 
Jefferson  ;  can't  you  let  me  have  enough 
of  it  to  go?” 

“You  can’t  prove  I  took  your  money. 
Where  are  the  papers  to  show  it?  it 
would  cost  $15  to  get  you  there.  I  can’t 
spend  that  much.” 

Then,  to  my  surprise,  Andy  broke  in  : 

“Mum.”  he  said,  “darned  if  you  don’t 
look  jest  like  my  mother.  I  ain't  got  no 
money  to  give,  but  ain’t  there  something 
I  can  do?” 

The  old  lady  looked  at  him  wistfully 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  slowly: 

“Yes;  I  would  like  to  go  to  that  meet¬ 
ing  tonight.  Will  you  take  me?” 

Now,  Andy  had  planned  to  go  with  the 


crowd  and  enjoy  seeing  “Crazy  Jane”  and 
the  others  break  up  the  meeting;  but  he 
was  a  man  <if  his  word.  He  swallowed 
hard  and  pointed  his  thumb  at  me.  “If 
he’ll  go.  I  will  !”  Some  of  the  finest 
things  in  history  have  been  started  by 
that  form  of  conditional  promise. 

Jeff  Benson  had  a  big  sled,  suitable  for 
one  small  steer  to  haul.  We  wrapped  the 
old  lady  in  a  horse  blanket  and  put  a  fur 
coat  over  her  feet.  Then  Andy  and  I 
got  into  the  shafts  and  started  on  a  jog 
trot  for  the  sehoolhouse.  Very  likely  this 
year  many  a  woman  will  ride  to  Christ¬ 
mas  worship  through  the  snow  behind 
prancing  horses,  or  in  some  luxurious  car. 
wrapped  in  costly  furs,  surrounded  with 
all  the  elegance  and  comfort  which  love 
and  wealth  can  provide.  I  wonder  if 
they  can  ever  have  in  their  hearts  any¬ 
thing  of  the  faith  and  trust  which  filled 
the  soiil  of  this  lonely  old  lady  as  Andy 
and  I  jogged  on  along  the  road.  The  snow 
lay  deep  on  the  ground  ;  the  road  was  like 
a  deep,  wide  rut  cut  through  the  drifts. 
At  one  point  a  rabbit  bounded  across  the 
road  in  front  of  us.  Thpre  was  a  flurry 
and  whirl  at  one  place  where  a  deer  evi¬ 
dently  smashed  off  among  the  trees.  The 
wind  was  blowing  through  the  pines — a 
strange,  weird  music — and  the  light  snow 
was  driven  into  our  faces  with  biting 
power  as  Andy  and  I  pulled  our  burden 
on. 


The  “Bibleback”  was  on  hand  at  the 
sehoolhouse.  The  school  trustee  had 
started  a  fire  in  the  stove,  and  the  frost 
on  the  window  panes  had  already  begun 
to  melt.  There  were  six  candles  and  two 
small  kerosene  lamps  placed  about  the 
room.  Around  the  sides  blocks  of  wood 
had  been  placed,  with  rough  boards  put 
on  them  for  seats.  No  dignified  usher  met 
you  at  the  door  and  escorted  you  to  a 
front  pew*.  You  helped  yourself  to  the 
seat  that  suited  you  or  hung  about  the 
stove  to  thaw  your  fingers  and  toes.  The 
preacher  had  brought  a  large  piece  of  iron 
rod.  bent  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  open 
at  one  corner.  He  hung  this  on  a  tree 
and  pounded  it  with  a  hammer.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  remarkable  sound,  which  went 
rolling  out  through  the  pine  trees,  seem¬ 
ing  to  grow  louder  as  it  swept  through 
their  branches.  It  was  the  best  imitation 
of  a  church  bell  that  the  community 
could  provide.  Perhaps  a  dozen  people 
had  gathered  when  the  “Bibleback”  asked 
for  volunteers  to  form  a  choir.  In  a  short 
time  he  had  a  quartette  on  the  platform. 
He  sang  tenor,  with  the  school  trustee 
pouring  or  grunting  out  the  bass,  while 
between  them  stood  the  schoolteacher  and 
the  white-haired  old  lady. 

“Now,”  said  the  preacher,  “let  us  sing 
“Joy  to  the  World.” 

And  they  did  sing  it.  the  rest  of  us 
humming  and  following  with  them  as  best 
we  could  : 

"Joy  to  the  world!  The  Lord  is  come.” 

Let  earth  receive  her  King; 

Let  every  heart  prepare  Him  room, 

And  Heaven  and  Nature  sing.” 


You  may,  for  all  I  know,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  be  listening  to  this  noble  old  hymn 
in  some  church  or  great  cathedral  where, 
amid  a!l  the  splendor  of  modern  worship, 
angel-voiced  singers  proclaim  the  glorious 
tidings.  I  wonder  if  you  could  have  felt 
the  great  joy  of  that  coming  if  you  had 
been  in  that  dimly  lighted  room  iistening 
to  that  remarkable  quartette? 

" Joy  to  llie  irorld!  The  Lord  is  come!” 

Whenever  I  think  of  that  service  I  re¬ 
member  how  one  of  our  boys  went  to  a 
little  place  in  Florida  to  stay.  When  Sun¬ 
day  came  he  went  to  church.  It  was  a 
day  of  violent  rain,  and  no  one  cared  to 
come,  except  the  minister,  the  sexton,  and 
my  boy.  And  the  three  of  them  stood  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  church,  and  sang 
"•Joy  to  the  World.”  M>-  boy  wrote  that 
they  made  a  “classy  trio,”  but  it  was 
really  the  finest  thing  lie  ever  did. 

***** 

When  the  song  ended  the  preacher  made 
bis  prayer.  He  had  hardly  ended  when 
there  was  a  great,  coarse  laugh  at  the 
door,  and  “Crazy  Jane”  and  her  sisters 
in  the  conspiracy  burst  noisily  in.  I  knew 
there  was  a  crowd  of  men  outside — there 
were  grinning  faces  at  each  window.  The 
women  seated  themselves  in  front,  pre¬ 
pared  to  scoff  and  interrupt.  And  right 
there  the  white-haired  old  lady  seemed  to 
take  the  meeting  out  of  the  preacher’s 


The  Young  Naturalist  and  His  Furred  Friend 


bands.  She  stood  up  with  a  “Moody  and 
Sankey”  hymnbook  in  her  hand  and  said 
very  gently : 

"I  am  so  glad  you  girls  have  come. 
We  want  more  voices.  If  any  of  you  can 
sing,  won’t  you  please  stand  up  here  with 
us  and  help?” 

It  may  seem  incredible,  but  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation  “Crazy  Jane”  and 
"Bouncing  Bet”  obeyed  the  old  lady’s 
pleading  smile  and  stepped  on  the  plat¬ 
form  beside  her.  There  they  stood  in 
their  tawdry  finery,  but  somehow  the 
brazen  insolence  faded  away  from  their 
flushed  faces,  and  a  sudden  shame  seemed 
to  flood  over  them.  And  the  old  lady 
opened  her  book  at  that  song  or  chant 
taken  from  Isaiah  : 

"Come  now.  and  Jet  us  reason  together , 
snith  the  J^ord.  Though  your  sins  he 
as  scarlet,  they  shall  he  as  white  as  snow; 
though  they  he  red  like  crimson,  they  shall 
he  as  wool.” 

As  the  song  went  on  a  strange  thing 
happened.  Dim  and  hesitating  at  first, 
and  then  clear  and  strong,  two  voices 
rang  out  gloriously  with  the  rest: 

"Though  they  be  red  like  crimson, 
They  shall  be  as  wool.” 

The  voices  rang  out,  as  it  seemed,  like  a 
triumph  with: 

“He’ll  forgive  thv  transgressions, 

And  remember  them  no  more.” 

The  men  on  the  outside,  were  grinning 
in  anticipation  of  some  “hot  stuff”  from 
"the  girls";  but  they  were  disappointed. 
I’he  women  sang  on  to  the  end.  Then 
"Crazy  Jane”  took  off  her  gaily  trimmed 
hat.  opened  the  door,  and  called: 

“Come  on  in,  boys.  This  is  on  the  level. 
There  ain’t,  nothin’  here  to  bite.  Come 
in  and  make  a  crowd  !” 


*  *  *  *  * 


and  a  little  ashamed.  To  my  surprise, 
Andy  started  up  by  the  stove  and  shouted  : 

"If  any  of  you  boys  get  gay  in  here,  I’ll 
lick  him  right  now,  and  don't  you  forget 
it !” 


It  was  such  a  surprising  challenge  that 
the  men  were  shocked  into  silence,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  notice  the  incongruity 
of  starting  a  fight  to  preserve  order  at  a 
Christmas  service.  They  were  all  hardly 
settled  before  there  was  a  jingle  of  sleigh 
bells  outside.  No,  it  was  not  Santa  Claus, 
but  the  “big  boss” — the  president  of  the 
great  lumber  company  come  to  spend 
<  hristmas  in  camp.  lie  had  his  wife  and 
two  daughters,  and  two  young  men  and, 
impelled  by  some  odd  curiosity,  they  all 
came  stamping  in,  bringing  their  road 
lanterns  with  them.  The  little  sehoolhouse 
was  packed  like  a  box  of  sardines,  and  the 
“Bibleback”  stood  up  in  one  corner  and 
told  those  people  gently  and  simply  the  old 
story  <>f  Christmas  and  its  meaning.  lie 
told  them  that  the  only  life  worth  living 
was  one  of  service.  Could  they  not  find 
something  this  year,  up  here  in  the  snow, 
that  would  make  an  acceptable  offering  to 
the  Lord? 

Then  they  all  sang  “Joy  to  the  world” 
once  more.  The  wife  of  the  big  boss  had 
lived  in  'Washington.  It  was  not  unlikely 
that  she  might  go  back  there  as  a  Sena¬ 
tor’s  wife,  yet  here  she  was  holding  the 
book  with  “Bouncing  Bet.”  both  singing 
with  all  their  power. 

I  think  this  meeting  would  have  drifted 
away  without  definite  accomplishment,  as 
most  meetings  do.  had  it  not  been  for 
Andy.  You  know,  of  course,  how  there 
will  be  at  some  meetings  a  great  explo¬ 
sion  of  energy  which  is  simply  wasted 
because  there  is  no  one  at  hand  to  harness 
it  to  some  definite  purpose.  The  spell  of 
the  meeting  was  falling  away  from  these 
people  when  Andy  pulled  his  awkward 
form  up  straight  and  began  talking. 

_  ell.  folks.”  he  said.  “God  knows  I 
ain  t  no  talker,  and  don’t  know  much,  but 
here’s  my  idee.” 

Then  he  told  them  in  his  clumsy  way 
about  the  white-haired  old  lady — how  Jeff 
Benson  was  turning  her  out,  and  how  she 
could  get  to  her  daughter  in  Jackson 
County  if  she  only  had  the  money.  If 
I  were  to  put  it  in  print  as  he  told  it, 
you  would  laugh,  but  as  Andy  blundered 
oil  in  that  dimly  lighted  room  his  homely 
face  seemed  to  be  alight.  It  was  true 
eloquence.  Then  he  said  : 

‘  Now  my  idee  is  there  ain’t  no  one  here 
that  can  do  the  job  alone,  except,  it  be  the 
boss ;  but  if  we  all  loosen  up  the  price  of 
a  few  drinks  and  chip  it  all  in.  we  can 
do  it.  My  idee  is  that  every  man  put  up 
the  price  of  a  day’s  work  and  send  the 
old  lady  to  Jackson  Countv.  Now,  bovs, 
am  I  right?” 

Then  the  big  boss  got  on  his  feet : 

“A  big  idea,  Andy.  I  didn’t  think  vou 
had  it  in  you.  If  the  boys  will  put.  up  a 
day’s  work  apiece,  I'll  double  what  they 
give !” 

And  that  is  just  what  they  did.  The 
old  lady  sat  there  radiant  with  happiness, 
yet  softly  crying,  while  “Crazy  Jane” 
gently  wiped  the  tears  away.  We  never 
took  the  old  lady  back  to  Jeff  Benson’s. 
A\  e  packed  her  on  the  sled,  tied  a  long 
rope  to  it.  and  at  least  25  men  helped  haul 
her  to  camp,  where  she  stayed  with  the 
big  boss.  And  his  wife  actually  took  off 
her  fur  cloak  and  put  it  over  the  old  lady. 
The  rich  woman  smiled  as  she  threw  an 
old  blanket  over  her  own  shoulders. 

The  day  after  Christmas  the  old  lady 
drove  off  with  f he  big  boss  and  his  family 
on  her  way  to  Jackson  County.  It  was  a 
great  service. 

No.  there  wasn’t  any  miracle  about  it. 

I  fear  that  all  of  them,  from  Andy  to 
“Crazy  Jane.”  went  back  to  their  old  life; 
yet  as  long  as  they  live  I  think  there  will 
be  a  little  glow  at  the  heart  as  they  think 
of  that  service.  h.  w.  c. 
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Notes  from  a  Maryland  Garden 

I  have  had  a  number  of  letters  from  the 
readers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  the 
berries  of  the  Elaeagnus,  which  were  sent 
to  me  from  Tennessee  for  identification.  I 
was  uncertain  as  to  the  species,  and  as 
the  leaves  sent  with  the  berries  tallied 
with  those  on  a  bush  of  Elaeagnus  in  my 
garden,  the  particular  species  of  which  I 
did  not  remember,  and  I  had  lost  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  grower  who  sent  the  bush 
to  me,  therefore  I  concluded  that  it 
was  the  American  species.  E.  latifolia. 
But  a  few  days  ago  1  received  a  letter 
from  F.  E.  Boynton  of  Biltmore,  N.  C., 
reminding  me  that  he  sent  my  bush  in  ex¬ 
change  for  some  roots  of  the  Nanticoke 
blackberry.  He  says  that  the  plaut  is 
Elaeagnus  umbellata.  a  Japanese  species. 
Mr.  Boynton  says  that  his  bush  is  1G  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  fruits  heavily,  and  makes 
excellent  jelly.  My  berries  are  sweeter 
and  smaller  than  those  of  E.  longipes. 
My  bush  would  have  fruited  this  year  but 
for  the  frost  that  killed  all  of  our  fruit 
blossoms.  It  was  a  little  thing  when  re¬ 
ceived  several  years  ago,  but  is  now  4  ft. 
or  more  across.  Mr.  Boynton  writes  that 
he  is  not  growing  plants  for  sale,  and 
evidently  does  not  wish  to  be  bothered 
with  correspondence.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  use  his  letter  to  identify  the 
plant  for  the  benefit  of  correspondents 
who  seem  to  be  interested  in  this  fruiting 
family.  Mr.  Boynton  sent  me  with  the 
plant  some  jelly  made  from  the  berries, 
and  I  remember  that  it  was  good.  too. 

On  December  5  the  trains  coming  down 
from  Philadelphia  carried  three  or  four 
inches  of  snow  on  the  tops  of  the  cars. 
We  did  not  mind  seeing  it  on  the  cars, 
but  were  glad  there  was  none  on  our 
ground,  for  when  the  northeast  storm  was 
giving  snow  up  the  road,  we  had  a  good 
rain.  And  the  Baltimore  papers  of  the 
5th  announced  that  the  whole  State  was 
blanketed  with  snow.  We  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  one  of  them  that  there  was  nary 
a  blanket  down  here.  Since  the  Novem¬ 
ber  rains  our  grass  lias  greened  up  from 
the  brown  shade  it  took  on  in  the  drought, 
and  so  far  we  have  not  had  temperature 
lower  than  30  deg.,  and  that  only  on  the 
morning  of  Armistice  Day.  A  mild  Win¬ 
ter  will  be  acceptable  to  folks  who 
have  no  fruit  trees.  But  we  remember 
last  Winter,  and  the  unseasonable  bloom¬ 
ing  of  the  trees  and  the  loss.  Therefore 
we  will  try  to  keep  comfortable  if  it  gets 
real  cold.  We  have  coal  and  seasoned 
wood  under  cover,  and  everything  in  the 
garden  is  ready  for  Winter — the  tools  and 
the  hose  put  away  and  Christmas  near 
by.  So  we  will  keep  comfortable  and  try 
to  study  the  reasons  for  any  failure  in 
the  past  season,  and  plan  for  better  re¬ 
sults.  One  thing  planned  for  the  coming 
season  is  the  extension  of  the  irrigating 
pipe  the  whole  length  of  the_ garden.  This 
will  leave  an  elbow  of  50x50  ft.  the  only 
nart  not  under  irrigation.  In  that  plot 
we  can  plant  sweet  potatoes,  which  stand 
dry  weather  better  than  most  other  veg¬ 
etables. 

One  result  of  the  frost  and  the  loss  of 
fruits  is  that  the  trees  have  made  a  fine 
wood  growth,  in  spite  of  the  dry  season. 
This  will  give  us  a  chance  for  a  better 
prop  the  coming  season.  In  our  annual 
tight  with  the  rose  chafers  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  for  the  grapes  on  trellis  it 
win  be  as  well  to  cover  them  over  with 
Millinet  and  devote  all  of  our  spraying  to 
the  vines  on  the  arbor.  So  far  the  rose 
bugs  have  won  out,  but  our  resources  for 
snraying  are  not  exhausted,  and  we  will 
take  up  the  fight  again  as  soon  as  the 
roses  and  grapevines  bloom. 

Several  years  ago  a  Richmond  seed 
house  urged  the  Southern  fanners  to  plant 
early  Irish  potatoes  in  December  to  have - 
them  out  of  the  way  in  the  Spring.  I 
tried  them,  and  found  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  that  the  potatoes  sprouted  too 
early  and  were  generally  caught  by  late 
frosts.  The  killing  back  of  the  main  stem 
starts  a  lot  of  lateral  branches,  and  a 
smaller  yield.  We  find  that  here  we  can 
usually  plant  in  late  February  or  early 
March  and  get  the  crop  as  early  as  by 
planting  in  December,  and  the  Spring 
planting  is  done  before  there  is  any  rush 
of  Spring  work.  w.  F.  MASSEY. 


Fig  Culture  in  Tennessee 

I  have  a  fig  bush  in  my  yard  that  grows 
its  fruit  until  about  half  matured,  and 
then  they  drop  to  the  ground.  Will  you 
give  me  some  help  as  to  how  I  can  stop 
the  dropping  of  the  figs?  About  four 
years  ago  we  brought  from  Anniston, 
Ala.,  the  root  from  a  very  fine  bush  grow¬ 
ing  immense  quantities  of  fruit.  The 
root  commenced  growing  at  once  in  a 
clay  soil  that  is  not  too  rich,  judging  from 
the  splendid  crop  of  tomatoes,  corn  and 
beans  that  is  now  being  produced  close 
to  tin;  bush.  Ample  care  has  been  taken 
in  the  Winter  to  afford  proper  protection, 
with  the  result  that  the  bush  does  not 
even  lose  its  buds.  Other  bushes  belong¬ 
ing  to  neighbors,  without  any  protection, 
yield  good  crops  every  year.  w.  il.B. 

Memphis.  Tenu. 

There  is  some  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
(yigin  of  your  fig  bush.  If  it  came  from 
the  root  of  a  bush  that  bears  and  ripens 
its  fruit  it  would  be  like  its  parent.  But 
from  your  description  it  acts  just  as  all 
seedlings  from  the  dried  figs  act.  The 
seed  of  the  dried  figs  grows  readily  and 
volunteer  plants  come  frequently.  I  have 


raised  hundreds  of  them  experimentally, 
but  never  had  one  to  hold  its  fruit.  The 
so-called  Smyrna  figs  need  the  little  wasp, 
the  Blastophaga,  to  pollinate  its  flowers. 
This  wasp  lives  on  the  wild  Capri  fig. 
The  wasp  and  the  Capri  fig  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  California  and  they  are  pro¬ 
ducing  the  drying  figs.  You  had  as  well 
dig  out  your  plaut  and  plant  one  of  the 
self-fertilizing  varieties.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  in  the  South  is  the  Brown  Turkey, 
but  the  hardiest,  and.  in  my  opinion,  the 
best,  is  the  Celestial,  a  little  brown  fig' 
that  is  eaten  skin  and  all  as  soon  as  ripe. 
This  and  the  Brown  Turkey  stand  the 
Winter  in  Raleigh.  N.  C.,  without  any 
protection.  I  had  at  one  time  at  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  55 
named  varieties  of  figs,  gathered  from  all 
over  the  Mediterranean  region.  Some  of 
these  soon  disappeared,  being  only  suited 
to  orange  climate  conditions.  The  best 
and  hardiest  were  White  Marseilles. 
Crosse  Vert  and  Violette  de  Bordeaux. 
The  little  Celestial  is  eaten  commonly  in 
Raleigh  with  cream  for  the  morning  or 
evening  meal.  Doree  Narbus  was  sent  to 
me  as  the  hardiest  fig  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  found  it  inferior  to 
Celestial.  You  can  get  the  Celestial  from 
nurseries  in  Florida  or  South  Georgia. 

w.  F.  M. 


Chrysanthemum  Culture 

I  am  trying  to  raise  high-class  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  but  for  some  reason  I  do 
not  succeed  in  producing  the  large  flowers 
.that  I  see  on  hothouse  plants  (am  grow¬ 
ing  for  my  own  amusement  only).  Will 
you  tell  me  how  to  do  so,  the  best  double 
variety,  soil,  pruning,  fertilizers  (com¬ 
mercial  or  other),  propagating  and  pot¬ 
ting.  for  best  and  largest  flowers?  Also 
diseases,  if  any.  and  watering. 

Kawkawlin,  Mich.  c.  J.  M. 

•  The  inquirer  does  not  fell  us  under 
what  conditions  the  Chrysanthemums  are 
grown,  but  the  inference  is  that  they  are 
pot-grown  plants  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
large  specimen  flowers  are  produced  by 
disbudding,  but  treatment  varies  with  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  The  stock  plants  from 
which  cuttings'  are  made  are  carried  over 
Winter  in  a  resting  condition;  some 
growers  keep  them  in  frames  with  a 
single  line  of  pipe  to  provide  steam  in 
excessively  cold  weather.  If  you  have  a 
small  greenhouse  you  can  store  the  pots 
under  the  benches.  It.  is  a  good  plan  to 
dust  the  stock  plants  well  with  lime,  which 
will  discourage  insect  attack.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary.  the  lime  may  be  syringed  off  and 
the  plants  started  into  active  growth.  As 
soon  as  the  new  shoots  are  G  in.  high 
cuttings  may  be  made.  The  cuttings  are 
2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  with  a  few  of  the 
lower  leaves  stripped  off.  They  are  set 
in  clear  sand,  with  bottom  peat.  As 
soon  as  rooted  they  are  potted  in  21/4-in. 
pots,  and  repotted  in  larger  sizes  as 
needed.  Want  of  room,  lack  of  water 
and  light,  and  a  close  atmosphere  are  all 
detrimental  to  Chrysanthemums.  Desir¬ 
able  soil  is  a  good  loam,  such  as  would 
be  suitable  for  corn.  This  should  be  en¬ 
riched  with  well-rotted  cow  manure  and 
bonemeal.  -There  should  be  ample  drain¬ 
age  in  the  pot.  Disbudding  of  early  sorts 
may  begin  about  the  middle  of  July, 
later  ones  in  August  and  September.  If 
the  crown  bud  ( the  first  to  form  on  the 
top  of  a  shoot)  is  removed,  it  is  followed 
by  a  cluster  of  terminal  buds,  or  a  second 
crown  bud.  Most  of  the  best  blooms  are 
from  second  crown  or  terminal,  buds ;  the 
first  crown  bud  tends  to  be  inferior  in 
color.  The  buds  are  best  removed  with 
thumb  and  finger,  usually  in  morning  or 
evening,  when  the  growth  is  more  brittle. 
When  the  cluster  of  terminal  buds  forms 
one  of  these  is  selected  and  left,  the  re¬ 
mainder  pinched  out  if  only  one  flower  is 
desired  on  the  shoot. 

Among  diseases  affecting  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  damping-off  in  the  propagating 
bed.  rust,  leaf-spot  and  loaf-blight.  Any 
diseased  leaves  should  be  removed  and 
burned.  Where  these  troubles  exist,  care 
should  be  taken  in  watering  not  to  wet 
the  foliage,  as  moisture,  standing  on  the 
leaves  allows  new  infections. 

Among  large-flowered  sorts  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  standard  :  White — Eady  Car¬ 
michael.  Merza.  William  Turner.  Mrs. 
Jerome  Jones.  Timothy  Eaton.  Yellow — 
Golden  Wedding.  Golden  Chadwick.  F. 
8.  Vail  is.  Major  Bonnaffon..  Pink — Lady 
TTopetoun.  Mrs.  C.  IT.  Totty.  William 
Duekham.  Wells’  T.ate  Pink.  Maud  Dean. 
Red  and  bronze — Mrs.  O.  IT.  Kahn.  .T. 
W.  Molvneux,  Rockett’s  Crimson,  George 
W.  Childs. 

The  following  list  of  large-flowered 
sorts  was  recently  given  by  a  well-known 
grower  as  especially  desirable  commer- 
ciallv  :  Yellow  —  Golden  Glow.  Cran- 
fordia.  Yellow  Early  Frost.  Chrysolora. 
White — Early  Frost.  Alice  Day.  O’Conto. 
Crystal  Gem.  Pink — TTnaka.  Pacific 
Supreme.  Mrs.  MacNeice,  Chieftain. 
Bronze — Tints  of  Gold,  Bronze  Unaka, 
October  Herald. 


“The  English  Smartweed” 

On  page  853  you  state  that  there  is  a 
chance  for  some  “wise  men  to  develop  an 
ornamental  smartweed.  *  *  *”  Since 

my  earliest  remembrance  my  father  has 
annually  allowed  to  grow  in  his  garden 
a  few  plants  of  what  he  calls  the  English 
smartweed.  As  I  have  never  happened  to 


see  it  elsewhere,  I  am  curious  to  know  if 
it  is  at  all  common  in  any  section.  This 
plant,  on  good  soil,  will  attain  a  height 
of  G  to  8  ft.,  with  broad  leaves  similar 
to  the  tobacco,  8  or  10  in.  long.  These 
plants  beat-  a  profusion  of  typical  smart- 
weed  flowers,  so  far  as  shape  is  con¬ 
cerned.  but  of  a  brighter  red  color.  Idle 
curiosity  prompts  me  to  write  concerning 
this  plant,  or  weed,  which,  in  a  way,  I 
have  always  admired ;  why  I  do  not  know, 
unless  it  is  because  as  a  boy  I  surmised 
my  father  took  a  fancy  to  it.  I  never 
heard  him  mention  the  plant,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  weed  I  ever  saw  reach 
any  size  in  his  garden,  and  because  he 
always  carefully  tends  a  few  scattering 
plants  that  come  up  here  and  there,  has 
led  me  to  think  he  admires  it,  though  liis 
flower  garden  contains  a  profusion  of  the 
choicest  of  the  usual  as  well  as  the  more 
rare  kinds  of  plants.  J.  E.  prtckett. 

Georgia. 


Securing  Marigold  Seed 

I  am  trying  to  perfect  a  strain  of 
French  marigolds.  They  have  very  large 
size,  beautiful  coloring  and  are  very  full. 
I  had  about  50  plants,  some  single,  some 
small  flowered,  and  of  these,  mixed  in 
with  the  others,  and  each  one  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  situation  and  different  soil.  I  had 
three  plants  that  bore  these  perfect  flow¬ 
ers.  They  were  all  watered  fairly  well, 
fertilized  once  or  twice,  but  did  not  run 
to  leaf.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  loaded 
with  flowers,  about  150  to  a  plant,  more 
or  less,  but  I  could  not  get  one  ripe  seed 
from  the  perfect  ones.  The  others  had  just 
as  many  flowers,  though  smaller,  and  were 
grown  under  the  same  conditions,  but 
ripened  seed.  With  the  perfect  ones  they 
apparently  ripen  seed,  dry  up.  but  when 
I  examine  them  the  seeds  are  thin,  white 
and  absolutely  immature.  I  have  grown 
some  of  my  stock  in  other  States  through 
the  courtesy  of  friends,  so  they  are  some 
of  them  from  fresh  soil.  What  can  I  do 
to  make  them  ripen?  Will  acid  phos¬ 
phate  help?  Can  you  give  me  the  names 
of  some  books  on  seed  growing?  I  have 
read  Bailey’s  Plant  Breeding,  and  found 
it  of  great  use,  but  would  like  to  read 
others.  These  marigolds  received  special 
mention  at  a  recent  show.  h.  m. 

New  York. 

To  grow  fine  double  marigold  seed  suc¬ 
cessfully.  a  few  single-flowered  plants 
should  be  left  in  the  bed  to  supply  pollen. 
Where  large  areas  of  this  popular  old 
flower  are  grown  commercially,  the  plants 
are  gone  over  carefully  as  soon  as  they 
come  into  flower.  No  matter  how  perfect 
the  strain  may  be.  a  number  of  single- 
flowered  plants  will  be  found.  One  of 
these  is  allowed  to  remain  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  yards  in  each  row.  the 
balance  being  removed,  but  no  seed  is 
taken  from  these  single-flowered  plants; 
in  fact,  some  growers  remove  them  from 
the  patch  towards  the  end  of  the  season 
so  that  there  may  be  no  chance  of  any 
being  inadvertently  picked  for  seed.  The 
most  perfect  double-flowered  plants  give 
very  little  seed,  especially  in  your  State; 
it  seeds  much  better  in  cool  locations. 

Pull  the  plants  up  and  hang  in  a  cool 
place  until  the  flower  heads  are  thor¬ 
oughly  dry.  The  seed  can  then  be  readily 
secured.  The  seed  from  double-flowered 
marigolds  is  usually  much  thinner  than 
those  from  single  flowers.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  procure  “Mendelism.”  by 
R.  C.  Punnett.  and  “The  Fundamentals 
of  Plant  Breeding,”  by  John  M.  Coulter. 

G.  W.  K. 


Grafting  the  Pear  on  Thorn 

The  reply  to  the  question  of  Mrs.  E. 
M.  II..  on  page  1353.  is  a  little  indefinite, 
but  gives  the  general  impression  that  the 
grafting  of  the  pear  on  the  thorn  would 
be  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  impossible.  In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  April  17.  1915.  is  an 
illustration  of  a  pear  tree  in  bloom  on  a 
thorn  stem.  There  are  frequent  other 
references  that  might  be  cited  in  horti¬ 
cultural  literature  of  this  having  been 
done.  While  botanical  relationships  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  guide  as  to  grafting 
possibilities,  they  are  not  the  only  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  Thus,  the  pear  can  be 
grafted  on  the  thorn  and  on  the  mountain 
ash.  which  belong  to  different  genera, 
while  the  common  cherry  cannot  be 
grafted  or  budded  on  the  wild  cherry  (P. 
serotina),  which  belongs  to  the  same 
genus.  Some  French  investigators  found 
that  the  ease  with  which  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  intergrafted  depended  upon 
their  density  of  the  wood,  those  of  similar 
density  uniting  the  most  readily.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
pear  and  apple,  though  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies,  do  not  readily  intergraft.  I  was 
told  by  one  fruit  grower  that  he  prong- 
gated  his  pears  on  thorn.  lie  is  the  only 
one  of  whom  I  heard  who  used  this  graft 
in  any  way  except  as  a  novelty. 

PAUL  THAYER, 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  tation. 
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The  house  to  shits  to  - 

One  of  the  oldest  in  the  U.S. 
host  liberal  dradind 
Prompt  Returns. 

Send  for  latest  Price  List 

Belt,  Butler'  Co. 

m2  w.  26  —  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


Wanted: 

Raw  Fur  Buyer 

We  want  a  country  raw  fur  buyer 
in  every  county  of  your  state,  to 
represent  us  this  season.  A.  big  op¬ 
portunity  for  those  accepted. 
Write  at  once  for  our  proposition. 

Charles  S.  Porter,  Inc. 

126  W.  27th  Street,  New  Y ork  City 


e %  ■  M  I  I  II  ■  M  We  pay  highest  cash  prices  for 
L  U  I  I  ]U  If  all  s  t  n  p  1  e  furs— Skunk,  Mink, 
U  n  II  In  11  Muskrat.  K  ac  c  o  o  n.  Red  Fox. 
llw  IV  Im  Fanny  furs  a  specialty,  includ¬ 
ing  Silver  anuC  ross  Fox, 
■■■■*■  Fisher,  Marten,  etc.  Est.  1870. 
Our  continued  prompt  returns  and  liberal  policy  are 
now  bringing  11s  shipments  from  all  North  America, 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Send  for  free  Price  I, ist.  Address 
M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS,  REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  Dept.  29 


Genuine  U.  S.  Navy  Shoes 

Black  Calfskin.  Overweight  Soles,  Solid  Leather 
Heels,  Counters  and  Boxes.  Every  pair  in¬ 
spected  and  approved  by  U.  S.  Navy  Inspector. 
Sizes,  5  toll:  widths,  C,  1).  E  and  EE.  A  positive  *8.50 
value  at  *5.50  prepaid.  THE  CENTRAL  SHOE 
SHOP,  7  5  Main  St.,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 
Bank  refermct:  The  Brockton  National  Bank. 


WANTED 


Salesmen,  Agents,  Dealers 

with  faith  in  their  own  ability 
to  sell  HIGH  CLASS  SILOS 
at  a  LOW  PRICE 

QUALITY  MANUFACTURING  CO.  -  Hagerstown,  Md. 


09  nOfl  Profit  1  07 fl  •  holders  ocean;  ideal  market;  65 
iJO^UU  r  I  Ulll  IvJZU,  acres  evenly  divided  ;  orchard, 
wood,  timber;  good  buildings.  Retiring  owner  includes 
16  cattle,  horse,  poultry,  auto,  crops,  machinery,  tools, 
vehicles.  Price,  1*8,800.  Get  Bargain  Journal.  Mailed 
free.  CLAPP’S  FARM  AGENCY,  Oepl.  C.  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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1  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

S3  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  ~ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  3j 
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hiz>  to  us 


IGudrantee 

We  guarantee  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  our  check, 
or  we  will  ship  back  your 
furs. 


FURS. 


Every  trnpper  knows  that  the  place  to  | 
get  highest  prices  is  where  they  have  - 
experts  assorting  and  grading.  The  fact  that  1  grade  every  ski 
personally  assures  you  of  getting  every  cent  your  catch  i 
worth.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it,  but  ship  a  small  lot  at  first  an 
be  convinced.  You  take  no  risk,  for  my  iron  clad  guarante 
protects  you. 


My  new  price  list  contains  up-to-'he-minute  quotations, 
a  copy  now,  before  you  forjet.  A  postal  card  will  do. 


Send  for 


Sol  NVcu  enoff  G.  Co  Inc 


■  155  W25T"9t" 

*NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Advertising  rates.  11.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tYe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  ad  rn i t  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
lo  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tliis  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rcral  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Souk*  time  ago  I  met  a  man  carrying  his  dinner  to 
work  during  the  forenoon.  I  saw  him  take  out  a  baked 
apple;  I  told  him  he  reminded  me  of  the  Hope  Farm 
man  :  I  thought  at  the  time  1  might  induce  him  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  As  it  was,  I  found  that  he  was 
already  a  subscriber.  Nearly  everyone  around  town 
that  would  be  interested  already  takes  the  paper.  I 
bad  not  been  here  more  than  a  week  or  two  when  I  had 
a  man  speak  to  me  about  subscribing.  I  told  him  he 
was  too  late,  for  I  had  been  taking  the  paper  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  j.  e.  mallinson. 

Rhode  Island. 

HEN  a  man  can  be  identified  by  a  baked  apple 
— well,  it's  a  pleasant  form  of  identification. 
We  could  stand  such  a  ceremony  several  times  a 
day.  And  there  never  was  a  magazine  having  more 
real  friends  than  The  R.  N.-Y.  has. 

* 

Your  subscribers  will  thank  you  to  tell  them  that  a 
hickory  or  apple  log.  well  heated  in  the  oven  and  dropped 
into  the  bed  on  a  cold  night,  is  better  than  a  stove  or 
radiator.  Holds  beat  all  night  and  saves  from  misery  ; 
try  it.  Our  log  is  18  in.  long.  6  in.  thick.  We  would 
not  trade  it  for  a  farm  if  we  could  not  replace  it. 
Pennsylvania.  J.  g. 

WE  do  not  know  how  many  cf  our  people  are 
troubled  with  cold  feet,  but  a  hot  log  will 
prove  a  good  bed  companion.  It  will  hold  its  heat 
longer  than  a  rubber  bag  or  a  “brick,”  and  the 
original  cost  is  small.  A  firm,  fine-grained  wood  is 
best  for  the  purpose.  The  good  old  apple  tree  may 
warm  the  heart  with  its  fruit  and  then  warm  the 
feet  with  its  wood.  There  may  not  be  much  science 
about  this  advice,  but  there  is  good  sense. 

5k 

T  may  be  said  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wal¬ 
lace  that  lie  knows  enough  about  the  farmer’s 
problems  to  put  them  in  understandable  language. 
No  report  coming  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
has  ever  received  greater  attention  from  the  papers 
than  the  one  of  this  year.  Too  many  of  these  re¬ 
ports  in  the  past  have  been  long  essays  on  philos¬ 
ophy  or  perfunctory  sermons  on  the  dignity  of  agri¬ 
culture.  At  this  time  we  need  more  digging  than 
dignity — more  plain  truth  than  printed  textbooks. 
We  have  got  to  make  the  town  and  city  people  un¬ 
derstand  our  story.  At  present  they  are  “fed  up” 
on  propaganda  until  they  are  ready  to  believe  the 
farmer  is  a  thief,  or  worse.  The  education  most 
needed  right  now  is  a  course  in  plain  common  sense 
for  town  people. 

sk 

S  a  man  gets  on  in  years  it  must  become  evi¬ 
dent  to  him  that  life  without  faith  would  be 
worse  than  a  living  death.  A  man  must  have  faith 
in  himself  and  faith  in  the  future  of  humanity  if  he 
is  to  do  a  man’s  work  in  the  world.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  a  man  is  never  whipped  until  he  himself 
will  admit  defeat.  So  long  as  he  has  the  faith 
which  refuses  to  admit  defeat  lie  can  never  he  con¬ 
quered.  That  is  true  of  individuals,  and  it  is  also 
true  of  groups  or  organizations.  Those  of  us  who 
have  worked  for  the  improvement  of  farm  conditions 
must  have  full  confidence  in  this  great  truth.  It 
may  seem  at  times  that  no  progress  is  being  made, 
or  it  may  seem  that  mistakes  or  carelessness  or  open 
treachery  are  ruining  the  work  of  years.  We  must 
not  permit  these  things  to  disturb  us,  but  rather  go 
ahead  with  full  faith  in  the  justice  of  our  cause. 
For  it  is  faith  that  brings  the  victory.  Edna  St. 
.Vincent  Millay  puts  it  powerfully  in  a  few  lines; 

Not  Truth,  but  Faith,  it  is 
That  keeps  the  world  alive.  If  all  at  once 
Faith  were  to  slacken — that  unconscious  Faith 
Which  must.  I  know,  yet  be  the  cornerstone 
Of  all  believing — birds  now  flying  fearless 
Across  would  drop  in  terror  to  the  earth  ; 

Fishes  would  drown  ;  and  the  all -governing  reins 
Would  tangle  in  the  frantic  bands  of  Ood 
And  the  worlds  gallop  headlong  to  destruction ! 

* 

WE  know  a  farmer  who  never  kept  a  sheep  in 
his  life,  yet  he  is  doing  great  things  for  the 
wool  business.  The  blanket  which  covers  him  at 
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night,  the  suit  of  clothes  he  wears  to  church  or 
Grange,  the  Winter  dresses  for  wife  and  daughter, 
the  blankets  which  protect  the  horses,  and  the  robe 
which  covers  him  in  the  car,  are  all  made  of  pure, 
virgin  wool,  supplied  by  the  organized  wool  growers. 
He  buys  the  cloth  direct  from  the  wool  growers,  and 
has  the  garments  made  up  to  suit  him.  The  blankets 
and  robes  come  direct  from  the  factory.  He  saves 
■  at  least  25  per  cent  on  the  cloth  and  blankets,  and 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  other  farmers 
are  able,  through  his  trade,  to  obtain  better  prices 
for  their  wool.  In  the  “good  old  times”  the  farmer 
and  his  family  sheared  the  sheep,  washed,  dyed, 
spun  and  wove  the.  wool  into  cloth  and  then  employed 
the  community  tailor  to  come  and  make  the  gar¬ 
ments.  True,  they  carried  more  strength  than  style, 
hut  they,  and  the  way  they  were  made,  gave  power 
and  independence  to  the  wearers.  The  farmer  still 
shears  the  sheep,  but  there  his  control  of  the  wool 
ceases.  A  dozen  hands  get  their  fingers  on  it.  and 
each  one  demands  final  payment  from  the  farmer. 
Towns  spring  up  and  great  factories,  vast  stores  and 
warehouses  appear,  armies  of  men  and  women  camp 
in  the  town  or  roam  about  at  “salesmanship” — all 
of  them  doing  for  the  public  what,  in  former  times, 
the  farmers  did  for  themselves!  This  wool  situation 
is  typical  of  the  business  of  handling  a  thousand 
other  products.  The  change  in  industry  has  built 
up  the  town  and  city  at  the  expense  of  the  country 
by  compelling  the  farmer  to  pay,  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  his  products,  half  a  dozen  workers  who 
have  gained,  through  common  usage,  a  job  which  is 
not  necessary  in  true  economy.  The  pure  virgin  wool 
blanket  passes  through  only  three  hands;  the 
farmer’s,  the  manufacturer’s  and  the  farmer’s  selling 
agent.  Formerly  at  least  a  dozen  hands  would  have 
had  a  pull  at  that  wool — and  pulled  it  over  the  farm- 
er’s  eyes.  The  farmer  organizes  and  “pools”  his 
wool.  This  saves  the  work  of  several  jobbers  and 
buyers.  Having  collected  a  large  quantity  of  wool 
by  “pooling,”  the  farmer,  through  his  organization, 
contracts  with  a  manufacturer  to  make  it  up  into 
cloth  and  blankets,  and  then  sells  these  products 
direct,  to  consumers.  This  is  not  a  dream  or  some 
imaginary  scheme;  it  is  being  worked  out  in  New 
York  State  today.  The  writer  of  this  has  blankets 
and  cloth  made  in  just  this  manner.  They  are  of 
good  quality,  the  saving  is  at  least  25  per  cent,  and 
the  wool  grower  receives  more  for  his  wool  than  he 
could  obtain  in  any  other  way.  This,  we  think, 
shows  what  is  coming  in  llie  future  with  many  other 
lines  of  farm  production.  Thei*e  is  far  more  hope 
of  obtaining  our  rightful  share  along  this  line  of 
doing  it  ourselves  than  in  spending  all  our  force  upon 
national  legislation. 

* 

HE  rise  in  the  price  of  Liberty  bonds  has  been  a 
great  feature  of  the  financial  situation  since  last 
Summer.  These  bonds  have  risen  nearly  to  par,  and 
in  one  ease  the  Victory  bonds  have  gone  above  par. 
We  think  they  will  go  higher  yet.  This  fully  justifies 
the  advice  we  gave  when  these  bonds  were  down  to 
Si  or  even  lower.  We  advised  our  readers  not  to 
sell  if  by  any  possibility  they  could  hold  the  bonds. 
We  also  advised  buying  the  bonds  at  the  low  figures, 
rather  than  investing  in  oil  stocks  or  “wildcats.” 
Some  readers  took  this  advice,  and  they  have  gained 
10  per  cent  or  more  in  the  recent  rise  in  values.  We 
think  that  the  habit  of  investing  in  government  se¬ 
curities  is  a  good  one.  It  gives  the  people  personal 
interest  in  their  government,  and  also  a  feeling  of 
security  in  their  investments.  Probably  the  most 
patriotic  nations  in  the  world  are  those  whose  public 
debt  is  controlled  by  large  numbers  of  citizens.  Many 
reasons  are  given  for  this  rise  in  the  market  price  of 
bonds.  There  are  many  causes  for  it.  the  most  .effec¬ 
tive  being  the  belief  that  this  country  has  started 
seriously  to  cut  down  expenses  and  conduct  public 
business  more  economically. 

HE  first  great  definite  result  of  the  disarmament 
conference  at  Washington  is  the  signing  of  a 
four-part  treaty  between  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Japan.  This  provides  for  an 
agreement  regarding  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  ter¬ 
ritory  held  by  each  nation.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  the  contracting  nations  agree  to  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitration,  and  they  agree  to  stand 
together  for  mutual  defense.  The  threatening  plague 
spot  on  the  map  of  the  world  has  long  been  located 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  the  struggle  for 
Eastern  trade.  Under  this  agreement  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  war  can  be  started  in  that  quarter.  A 
minority  of  American  Senators  threaten  to  fight  this 
treaty  in  the  Senate,  but  they  do  not  carry  the  power 
to  defeat  it.  The  people  of  the  world  are  tired  of 
war  and  its  consequences.  They  are  willing  to  make 
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any  reasonable  sacrifice  for  peace.  We  now  think 
the  program  for  restricting  the  world’s  naval  power 
will  he  carried  out.  In  the  present  condition  of 
Europe  it  is  not  likely  that  any  great  land  disarma¬ 
ment  will  be  made.  The  couference  will  go  down 
into  history  as  a  success.  It  may  not  accomplish  all 
we  could  wish  at  once,  hut  it  has,  through  the  pow¬ 
erful  influence  of  America,  started  the  world  into  a 
more  hopeful  view  of  national  life. 

5k 

E  are  convinced  that  town  and  city  people  are 
more  inclined,  right  now.  to  deal  direct  for 
country  goods  than  ever  before.  The  high  prices  and 
inferior  goods  of  the  past  few  years  have  made  peo¬ 
ple  critical  about  their  buying.  They  want  bar- 
gains,  and  they  are  ready  to  pay  the  price.  We 
think  that  now  is  the  time  to  put  country-made  goods 
before  them.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for 
the  blanket  and  cloth  made  by  the  New  York  wool 
growers.  There  would  he  sale  for  10  times  the 
goods  already  made  if  the  sales  were  pushed.  The 
new  association  of  maple  product  manufacturers 
might  do  an  enormous  business  if  they  would  let 
people  know  what  they  have  to  sell.  There  never 
was  a  better  time  to  sell  farm  goods,  under  some 
form  of  guarantee.  This  can  best  be  done  by  organ¬ 
izing  to  control  a  reasonable  quantity  of  the  product, 
giving  a  strong  guarantee,  grading  fairly,  and  then 
pushing  the  sale.  The  direct  sale  of  small  lots  of 
perishable  goods  is  not  so  satisfactory.  It  will  he 
better  to  organize  and  handle  such  things  in  larger 
lots,  but  the  principle  of  direct  trade  is  being  under¬ 
stood  and  ought  to  he  worked  out. 

:k 

THE  “Henry  Wololion  Defense  Fund”  was  a  sum 
of  money  contributed  by  our  readers  to  aid  in 
the  defense  of  Mr.  Wolohon,  the  man  who  shot  and 
killed  a  colored  thief  in  the  act  of  robbing  a  hen¬ 
house.  Mr.  Wolohon  fired  at.  random  in  the  dark. 
The  killing  might  be  called  accidental,  but  it  was 
proposed  to  have  Mr.  Wolohon  tried  for  manslaugh¬ 
ter.  Our  people  hastily  raised  about  $250  and  would 
quickly  have  made  it  $1,000  had  it  been  needed.  The 
case  was  finally  dropped,  so  the  money  was  not 
needed.  We  offered  it  to  Mr.  Wolohon,  but  he  seems 
to  be  a  man  of  good  character.  lie  would  not  accept 
the  money,  because  he  said  he  had  not  been  put  to 
expense.  Among  the  contributors  to  this  fund  is 
John  P.  Gage  of  Vineland,  N.  J.  Mr.  Gage  sent  $5 
and  promised  more  whenever  it  was  needed.  When 
we  asked  Mr.  Gage  what  we  should  do  with  his 
money,  he  instructed  us  to  extend  the  subscription 
of  an  old  friend  for  three  years,  and  to  enter  a  two- 
year  subscription  for  Sergt.  Alvin  I’.  York  of  Pall 
Mall,  Tenn.  He  did  this  because  of  Sergt.  York's 
war  record.  He  is  the  man  who,  alone,  unaided, 
killed  25  Germans  and  captured  132  men.  With  the 
help  of  a  few  other  soldiers  he  landed  this  squad  of 
prisoners  in  the  Allied  lines.  That  is  what  he  did — 
the  record  of  it  seems  clear.  And  York  was  a  man 
who  had  conscientious  scruples  against  war  and  hes¬ 
itated  a  long  time  before  entering  the  army.  In 
private  life  we  understand  he  is  a  mild-mannered 
man,  who  would  not  needlessly  hurt  a  bird.  Our 
readers  will  therefore  he  associated  with  a  hero. 
Perhaps  we  can  induce  Sergt.  York,  now  that  he  lias 
entered  the  family,  to  tell  us  how  to  slaughter  po¬ 
tato  bugs  or  scale  or  mice  or  other  vermin,  in  a  large 
way.  We  have  no  desire  ever  to  have  him  repeat  his 
deadly  work  among  human  beings,  but  if  lie  sees  fit 
to  round  up  132  Tennesseeans  as  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Yr.  we  will  gladly  open  ranks  and  let  him  march 
them  in. 


Brevities 

The  man  who  sits  still  is  stale. 

Save  the  wood  ashes  for  the  fruit. 

The  way  to  break  the  coal  trust  is  to  bum  all  the 
wood  you  can. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  shows  that  one  barn 
owl  will  kill  more  mice  than  a  dozen  cats. 

Corn  damaged  by  the  ear-worm  is  not  dangerous  for 
cattle,  but  beware  of  too  much  moldy  corn.  It  may  he 
made  safe  by  roasting  or  cooking  it. 

Pennsylvania  reports  45,210  silos  in  the  State,  and 
about  8,500  tractors.  Plain  dried  grass  and  horses  are 
still  ahead. 

The  cars  have  run  most  of  the  light  driving  horses  off 
the  farm,  but  try  to  buy  a  good  farm  team  if  you  think 
work  horses  are  cheap. 

Some  remarkable  stories  are  told  about  the  recent  ice 
storm  in  New  England.  During  three  days  there  was  a 
total  fall  of  rain  and  sleet  equal  to  3.77  inches  per  acre. 
One  pine  tree  carried  a  weight  of  five  tons  of  ice  on  one 
side.  For  each  100  feet  of  telephone  and  telegraph  wire 
there  were  87  lbs.  of  ice. 

At  the  New  Jersey  farm  products  show  at  Trenton, 
January  10-14.  there  will  be  a  milk  and  cream  contest. 
Samples  will  be  bought  in  open  market  in  many  towns 
and  cities  and  carefully  examined  to  see  which  com¬ 
munity  provides  the  best  and  cleanest  milk.  Last  year 
Montclair  won. 
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A  Great  Meeting  o£  the  Dairymen’s  League 


The  annual  convention  of  the  I *air,v men's  League 
in  Jersey  City  last  week  was  a  good  meeting.  The 
delegates  and  members  compared  favorably  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  physique  and  intelligence  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  any  industry  that  one  meets  anywhere. 
There  seemed  to  be  less  of  the  excitable  enthusiasm 
of  last  year,  but  the  quieter  enthusiasm  and  deter¬ 
mined  purpose  was  no  less  manifested.  Farmers  of 
the  State  of  New  York  are  at  last  unreservedly  com. 
mitted  to  collective  bargaining.  They  are  looking 
for  more  than  35  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  and 
they  are  going  to  pursue  the  selling  end  of  their 
business  until  they  get  it.  They  have  as  yet  no  con¬ 
cern  for  academic  forms  or  strict  co-operative  prin¬ 
ciples.  They  are  going  right  straight  ahead  to  an 
end.  If  they  meet  obstructions  they  are  going  to 
remove  them.  Tf  they  encounter  obstacles  they  will 
jump  over  them.  It  may  cost  money,  but  iu  their 
present  sustained  temper  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
in-ice. 

A  regrettable  incident  of  the  meeting  was  the  in¬ 
ability  of  President  Slocum  to  be  present,  owing  to 
the  very  recent  death  of  bis  wife.  The  secretary 
was  directed  to  send  a  telegram  of  condolence  to 
his  home  at  Milford.  I‘a.  Vice-president  John  D. 
Miller  presided  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Miller  is  a 
skillful  and  experienced  presiding  officer.  He  treated 
all  who  wished  to  be  heard  with  patient  courtesy. 
There  was  no  complaint  or  cause  for  complaint  from 
his  rulings. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Slocum,  Mr.  Paul 
Smith,  one  of  the  executive  committee,  read  the 
president’s  report,  lie  read  it  well.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  recite  effectively  another  man’s  thoughts,  in 
a  public  reading,  but  no  essential  point  was  neg¬ 
lected  in  Mr.  Smith's  delivery.  Yet  there  must  have 
been  others  who  regretted  with  the  writer  that  Mr. 
Slocum  could  not  personally  deliver  his  own  report. 
Without  agreeing  with  every  detail,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  as  a  whole  it  was  beyond  any 
doubt  the  most  sensible,  dignified  and  constructive 
paper  yet.  contributed  to  a  League  convention. 

Secretary  Manning's  report,  supplemented  the 
president's  report  in  some  details.  lie  estimated 
80.000  members  producing  milk  and  60,555  who 
signed  the  pooling  contract.  At  the  close  of  October 
70  farm-owned  plants  were  handling  1.056.000  lbs. 
of  milk  daily.  During  the  seven  months’  operation 
sales  aggregated  .$34,171,520.  In  October  the  sales 
were  $0,179,075. 

During  the  afternoon  session  an  opportunity  was 
given  the  non-pool  delegates  to  make  brief  state¬ 
ments  of  their  positions.  Mr.  W.  R.  Pratt,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  non-poolers’  association,  proposed  that  a 
committee  of  15  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  10  poolers 
and  five  non-poolers,  to  revise  the  three  existing 
organizations  into  one  co-operative  association,  and 
provided  that  in  case  the  com-mittee  could  not  make 
a  unanimous  report,  to  submit  their  differences  to 
a  referendum  of  the  members  for  individual  vote. 
Also  to  submit  to  the  referendum  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  three  corporations  should  be 
reorganized,  lie  said  a  resolution  covering  these 
points  had  been  handed  in.  but  it  was  not  reported 
by  the  resolution  committee,  and  consequently  was 
not  voted  on. 

Mr.  II.  B.  Sweet,  who  represented  the  Utica  branch 
as  a  non-pooler,  also  made  a  brief  statement.  11  is 
complaint  was  that  dealers  had  been  given  an  option 
to  pay  non-pool  members  what  amounted  to  one  dollar 
a  hundred  less  than  they  paid  for  the  pooled  milk. 
He  also  said  that  where  the  association  bought  up 
plants  and  refused  to  handle  non-pool  milk  it  was 
following  the  practice  of  the  big  trusts  in  driving 
small  concerns  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  McNamara,  representing  the  Win¬ 
field  branch,  •  made  a  good  impression  in  a  briet 
speech  from  the  floor.  lie  said  that  he  was  there 
as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  two  poolers  in  his 
branch  as  well  as  the  majority  of  it.  and  when  if 
came  time  to  vote  lie  volunteered  to  forego  objection 
to  permit  the  secretary  to  cast  one  ballot  for  all  the 
directors  nominated  in  order  to  save  time  of  a  proxy 
ballot  vote.  This  was  also  done  by  the  other  non¬ 
poolers  present,  one  having  entered  an  objection, 
which  he  withdrew,  ’fliis  was  a  happy  incident.  It 
pleased  everybody  and  seemed  to  allay  any  feeling 
that  -previously  existed.  The  privilege  was  a  wise 
concession  to  a  very  small  minority. 

Milo  B.  Campbell  of  the  National  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  was  the  speaking  guest  for  the  fourth  time  out 
of  six  general  annual  conventions.  Mr.  Campbell  is 
always  an  interesting  speaker.  His  homely  illustra¬ 
tions  usually  drive  home  his  points.  His  best  points 


were  a  demand  for  the  elimination  of  bogus  butter,  a 
Federal  law  for  the  incorporation  and  protection 
from  anti-trust  acts  for  farm  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  for  collective  bargaining,  and  if  we  are  to  have 
a  protective  tariff  policy  in  this  country,  that  farm 
products  get  an  equitable  share  of  protection  with 
other  products. 

Five  new  men  were  elected  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  10  re-elected.  They  are: 

L.  M.  Hardin.  Sussex,  N.  J. ;  Harry  W.  Culver, 
Amenia:  John  S.  Betteys,  Greenwich;  Harry  Bull, 
Campbell  Hall;  Chester  Young,  Napanoch ;  John  D. 
Smith.  Walton,  succeeding  Bruce  M.  Kilpatrick;  .T. 
I).  Beardsley,  New  Berlin;  Roswell  I).  Cooper.  Little 
Falls:  Willard  S.  Kane.  Malone,  succeeding  Kenneth 
Fee:  A.  F.  Spooner,  Ricliville;  L.  R.  Putnam,  Black 
River:  Fred  H.  Sexauer.  Auburn;  Bradley  Fuller. 
Utica:  D.  F.  Putnam.  Oneida:  H.  .T.  Kershaw.  Sher¬ 
burne:  Edward  F.  Vincent.  Maine,  succeeding  N.  F. 
Webb;  Paul  Smith,  Newark  Valley;  W.  U.  Rixford. 
Wellsville:  W.  G.  Dobbs.  Canandaigua;  John  Itosen- 
bach.  Lancaster,  Erie  County,  succeeding  George  S. 
Pickens;  A.  L.  Milks,  Cattaraugus;  John  D.  Miller, 
Susquehanna,  Pa.;  Robert  J.  Weld,  Sugar  Grove, 
Pa.,  succeeding  John  K.  Campbell;  George  W.  Slo¬ 
cum.  Milton.  1‘a. 

The  new  board  met  Wednesday  and  organized  by 
electing  the  old  officers:  George  W.  Slocum,  presi¬ 
dent;  John  W.  Miller,  vice-president;  Albert  W. 
Manning,  secretary;  Bruce  M.  Kilpatrick,  treasurer. 

The  executive  committee  appointed  is:  George  W. 
Slocum,  chairman;  Paul  Smith,  \V.  U.  Uexford,  II.  J. 
Kershaw.  Fred  H.  Sexauer  of  Auburn.  Mr.  Sexauer 
is  a  new  member.  He  takes  the  place  of  R.  D. 
Cooper,  who  retires.  The  others  are- old  members. 

The  principal  resolution  adopted,  and,  indeed,  the 
one  outstanding  feature  of  the  meeting,  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Authorize  and  empower  the  board  of  directors  _  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc*.,  to  serve  notice  in  writing 
on  each  stockholder  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Inc., 
that  said  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc.,  elects  to  terminate 
the  sales  agency  of  said  corporation  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  contracts  heretofore  signed  by  the  individual 
stockholders .  of  said  Dairymen’s  League.  Inc.,  author¬ 
izing  said  Dairymen’s  League  to  sell  milk  produced  by 
them  and  agreeing  to  consign  said  milk  to  sa:d  associa¬ 
tion  for  sale,  such  notice  to  be  served  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  March.  1022,  and  such  sales  agency  to 
terminate  April  1,  1022,  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  be  empowered 
to  do  all  things  which  it  may  deem  necessary  and  advis¬ 
able  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing 
resolution.” 

While  this  resolution  does  not  seem  to  provide  for 
the  annulment  of  the  League  charter,  it  is  generally 
referred  to  as  “scrapping  the  League.”  While  there 
is  some  sentiment  connected  with  the  old  organiza¬ 
tion.  some  action  leading  either  to  reorganization  or 
replacement  was  apparent  from  the  start,  as  we 
pointed  out  five  years  ago.  The  League  is  a  capital 
stock  corporation,  chartered  under  New  Jersey  State 
laws,  with  stock  and  proxy  vote,  and  it  is  not 
adapted  to  farm  co-operative  work.  The  two  organi¬ 
zations  for  one  membership  was  not  either  efficient,  or 
economic,  and  in  our  judgment  a  single  organization 
will  serve  a  better  purpose.  It  relieves  the  directors 
from  the  sale  of  non-pool  milk  after  April  1.  and  sepa¬ 
rates  Hie  poolers  from  the  non-poolers.  It  throws  the 
whole  organized  body  into  the  pooling  association. 
The  officers  estimate  about  80.000  active  producers 
in  the  League,  and  60.000  poolers.  'Phis  would  leave 
20.000  out  of  the  pool  at  the  present  time  and  with¬ 
out  organized  connection  if  the  League  is  dissolved. 
The  showing  at  the  meeting  did  not  indicate  so  large 
a  percentage  of  non-poolers.  <>n  one  rising  vote 
there  were  not  over  a  dozen  rose,  against  probablx 
1.500  poolers.  The  American  way  is  a  majority  rule. 
There  is  110  ether  way  an  organization  can  funct'on 
ns  a  unit.  Co-operative  principles  demand  that  mem¬ 
bership  be  voluntary,  that  each  have  one  vote,  and 
all  share  equally  in  the  results.  Where  these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  violated  that  failure  follows  sooner  or  later. 
Where  they  are  scrupulously  observed  there  is  suc¬ 
cess.  One  fault  of  co-operative  members  that  we 
have  often  observed  and  criticized  is  that,  when 
things  are  not  right,  they  pull  out  and  quit.  What 
they  should  do  is  to  stay  in  and  work  and  tight  it 
necessary  to  correct  abuses  and  faults.  The  time  to 
work  for  changes  and  reforms  is  before  and  at  meet, 
ings.  After  the  vote  minority  and  majority  should 
be  working  together  for  a  common  purpose.  Hard¬ 
ships  may  have  to  be  endured  at  times,  but  vigilance 
and  perseverance  will  even  it  up  in  the  end.  The 
dairymen  of  the  New  York  Milk  zone  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  themselves  a  great  service.  It  will  be 
best  done  if  they  do  it  themselves,  and  whether  it  be 
League  or  association,  we  hope  to  see  every  dairy¬ 


man  united  in  it  as  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
organization  in  the  world. 


New  Jersey  Horticulturists  Meet 

CO-OPERATIVE  PEACH  MARKETING. — New 
Jersey  peaches  have  had  plenty  of  publicity  in  the  past, 
but  not  as  much  as  they  will  get  in  the  future  if  the 
plan  for  a  co-operative  marketing  association  for 
peaches  is  received  with  as  great  enthusiasm  all  over  t  In¬ 
state  as  it  was  at  the  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Haddon 
Ilall,  Atlantic  City,  December  0-8.  It  was  an  unusually 
successful  meeting. 

MARKETS  CLOSE  AT  HAND.— That  New  York 
City  eats  one-fourth  bushel  of  peaches  per  capita  and  is 
the  largest  peach  market  in  the  country  was  pointed  out 
by  Harry  B.  Weiss  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  .-it  Trenton.  It.  does  seem 
from  this  that  New  Jersey  had  an  unlimited  market  for 
all  the  peaches  she  could  produce,  but  there  are  14 
States  which  compete  with  New  Jersey  in  her  large 
markets,  West  Virginia.  New  York  and  California  be¬ 
ing  among  them.  Freight  rates  on  a  box  of  fruit  from 
Bridgeton,  N.  J..  to  New  York  amount  to  67  cents; 
from  Fresno,  Cal.,  to  New  York  City,  they  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1.(51.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farmers  have  a  very  difficult  marketing  problem 

“I  prophesy  that  1022  will  be  the  biggest  peach  year 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
young  trees  that  are  just  coming  into  bearing,”  said 
Emraor  Roberts  of  Moorestown.  lie  urged  the  necessity 
of  standardizing  t he  fruit.  J.  S.  Edwards,  of  one  of 
California's  largest  co-operative  associations,  was  pres¬ 
ent  to  explain  the  co-operative  plan  to  New  Jersey 
growers,  and  when  A.  L.  Clark,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  presented 
the  plan  for  a  co-operative  peach  market  association, 
drawn  up  by  the  fruit  committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture,  it  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  society.  By  another 
year  this  will  probably  he  in  effect  in  New  Jersey.  The 
plan  is  for  centralizing,  shipping,  financing  and  book¬ 
keeping  at  one  point  in  the  State,  with  local  offices  at 
shipping  points. 

SCIENTISTS  HAVE  THEIR  SAY.— Although  from 
one  point  of  view  the  marketing  session  was  most  im¬ 
portant,  those  held  on  the  subject  of  fruit  and  on  veg¬ 
etables  were  of  great  value  to  the  practical  growers. 
Reporting  for  the  fruit  committee.  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley  of 
the  Slate  Agricultural  College,  presented  lists  of  apples 
in  their  order  of  popularity  in  four  different  sections  of 
the  State,  showing  that  Delicious  has  come  to  be  one  of 
the  most  universally  popular  varieties.  There  was  much 
discussion  in  favor  of  Williams,  and  several  practical 
growers  arose  to  defend  (he  time-honored  and  popular 
Baldwin.  A  brand  new  peach  disease,  “hot  off  the  grid¬ 
dle.”  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Melville  T.  Cook, 
who  described  it  as  similar  to  the  fungi  that  causes  the 
wilt  of  eggplant.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  dropping  of 
the  leaves.  He  explained  how  when  healthy  trees  were 
inoculated  with  the  disease  it  traveled  only  a  little  over 
an  inch  in  four  weeks.  Dr.  Cook  believes  that  this 
trouble  may  be  due  partly  to  injury  caused  by  the  frost 
last  Spring.  In  any  case  he  lias  a  sharp  eye  on  it. 

“There  is  no  tendency  toward  nervous  prostration  in 
the  plum  curculio.”  said  Dr.  T.  J.  Ileadlee,  State  En¬ 
tomologist,  when  discussing  the  program  of  controlling 
insect  posts  which  have  been  particularly  troublesome  in 
this  State.  For  the  original  peach  moth,  pear  psylla 
and  codling  moth,  the  three  pests  which  he  particularly 
discussed,  his  recommendations  in  general  were  for  very 
thorough  and  frequent  sprays.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of 
the  codling  moth,  he  advised  seven  regular  sprays  and 
eigtit  extra  treatments. 

CONGRESS  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FARMER.— 
“The  Farmer  in  Washington”  was  the  subject  of  the 
address  delivered  by  Congressman  John  (’.  Ketclmm  of 
East  Lansing.  Mich.,  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  and  tin-  State  Grange  on  the  Steel  Pier.  Granges, 
the  Farm  Bureau,  the  farm  press,  the  daily  press,  and, 
most  particularly,  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
“knows  the  language  of  the  American  farmer  and  who 
speaks  it,”  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ketcham  as  the  chief 
agencies  which  have  brought  the  farmers’  business  to 
the  attention  of  Washington.  lie  also  discoursed  at 
some  length  on  the  agricultural  bloc,  conditions  of  trans¬ 
portation.  credit.  American  valuations,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  tariff,  “if  the  protective  tariff  principle  is 
fair,  the  same  protection  is  due  the  products  of  the 
American  farmer  as  those  of  the  American  factory.  The 
American  farmer  asks  only  the  same  protection  as  does 
any  other  organization.” 

HOW  THEY  DO  IT  OUT  WEST. — One  of  the  most 
entertaining  sessions  was  that  held  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  at  which,  after  the  president’s  address,  Aaron  Col¬ 
lins.  Emmor  Roberts,  both  of  Moorestown,  and  Free¬ 
man  Mason  of  New  Brunswick,  related  their  experiences 
in  recent  trips  to  California  and  the  coast.  All  were 
agreed  that.  Western  growers  won  out  by  their  schemes 
of  co-operative  marketing  and  the  production  of  extra 
fancy  fruit.  They  also  stressed  the  particular  atten¬ 
tion  that  is  paid,  on  the  Western  coast,  to  the  perfect 
grading  of  fruit.  Land  in  the  most  prosperous  sections 
of  Oregon  and  California  they  found  to  he  worth  t  40 
to  $1,000  an  acre.  Mr.  Roberts  pointed  out  that  irriga¬ 
tion  costs  from  $50  to  $125  an  acre,  upkeep  $10  to  $25 
an  acre,  and  sti1!  the  Western  grower  can  ship  his 
goods  to  New  York,  or  even  to  European  markets,  and 
make  money.  Mr.  Mason,  who  illustrated  his  talk  with 
pictures  taken  on  his  last  Summer’s  trip,  told  of  other 
Big  expenses  connected  with  irrigation  and  the  oil  pot 
used  for  fruit  protection,  lie  showed  several  slides  to 
illustrate  methods  of  priming  and  packing  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fruits. 

Boardwalk  visitors  from  all  over  the  world  stepped 
into  the  long  hallway  where  the  vegetable  exhibits  were 
on  disnlay  and  kept  right  on.  admiringly,  past  the  tiuest 
that  New  Jersey  has  to  offer  as  the  third  vegetable 
State  of  the  Union,  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  where  there 
were  flats  of  sweet  potatoes  representing  15  varieties 
and  including  some  of  South  Jersey’s  most  attractive 
specimens.  The  fruit  display,  owing  to  last  year’s  freeze, 
was  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  that  of  last  year,  but 
made  a  very  creditable  showing  nevertheless. 

Senator  Emmor  Roberts  of  Moorestown  was  elected 
president  for  a  two-year  term  ;  Charles  Repp.  Glassboro, 
vice-president,  and  Henry  Albertson.  Burlington,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Executive  committee:  Prof.  M.  A. 
Blake.  New  Brunswick;  Henry  F.  Hall,  Moorestown; 
Charles  Fitting,  llammonton;  R.  C.  May,  Vineland;  Tl. 
E  DcCmmip,  Poseland;  E.  A.  Mechling  and  John  Hank- 
inson.  Glen  More.  i  n 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 


From  Day  to  Day 

Constant  Christmas 

Oh.  never  failing  splendor, 

Oh.  never  silent  song! 

Still  keep  the  green  earth  tender, 

■Still  keep  the  gray  earth  strong. 

Still  keep  the  brave  earth  dreaming 
Of  deeds  that  shall  be  done, 

While  children’s  lives  come  streaming 
Like  sunbeams  from  the  sun  ! 

Oh.  angels,  sweet  and  splendid. 

Throng  in  our  hearts  and  sing 
The  wonders  which  attended 
The  coming  of  the  King. 

— PHILLIPS  15  KOOKS. 

>k 

One  of  our  readers,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Dunlap 
of  New  Jersey,  asks  if  we  will  not  speak 
a  word  for  the  Needlework  Guild.  In 
her  own  rural  community — a  small  town 
— the  work  has  been  so  successful  that 
she  feels  other  rural  women  would  be 
glad  to  help  in  it.  The  work  of  the 
Needlework  Guild  is  the  securing  of  new 
garments  or  household  linen  for  “hospi¬ 
tals,  homes  and  other  charities.”  There 
are  no  dues,  though  now  money  donations 
are  accepted.  The  following  information 
is  reprinted  from  an  article  given  in  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  in  1907 : 

The  Needlework  Guild  owes  its  origin 
to  an  English  woman  of  the  nobility, 
who  was  foster-mother  to  hundreds  of 
orphans  in  an  institution  which  she  had 
founded,  and  who  conceived  this  unique 
and  practical  way  of  providing  for  her 
wards.  In  1885,  a  lady  traveling  in  Eng¬ 
land  learned  of  this  charity,  which  had 
then  grown  to  great  strength,  and  brought 
the  idea  home  to  Philadelphia.  Her  niece, 
the  founder  of  the  American  organization, 
interested  a  few  young  women  of  her  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  from  this  little  band  the 
work  has  grown,  until  now  there  is  a 
national  body  governing  the  branches 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  con¬ 
stantly  working  to  extend  its  usefulness 
by  forming  new  branches. 

There  are  450  branches  in  37  States. 
Each  branch  controls  its  own  work.  A 
town  has  the.  simple  organization  of  pres¬ 
ident,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  under  them  work  directors  deal¬ 
ing  with  at  least  10  members,  who  each 
contribute  annually  two  or  more  new 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  or  household 
linen.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  word  “new.” 
There  are  many  suitable  agencies  to  han¬ 
dle  partly-worn  garments,  but  the  Guild, 
by  its  charter,  cannot  accept  them. 

There  is  an  annual  collection,  and  the 
clothing  is  distributed  according  to  the 
votes  of  the  directors.  In  a  city,  where 
the  work  is  larger,  there  are  section  pres¬ 
idents.  each  having  directors  under  her; 
otherwise  the  general  working  principle 
is  the  same.  The  organization  is  non¬ 
sectarian.  and  men,  women  and  children 
may  join. 

For  financial  support,  the  Guild  re¬ 
quires  that  each  director  shall  have  one 
“money-member.”  This  insures  a  volun¬ 
tary  gift  of  any  amount,  and  offers  a 
place  where  the  men  can  fit  in  splendidly. 
There  are  no  fees,  fines  or  dues. 

The  Guild  needs  afford  good  work  for 
members  who  can  knit  stockings,  socks, 
bed-shoes,  knee-caps,  jerseys,  comforters, 
hoods,  crossovers,  shawls -and  mittens. 
For  the  young  and  old  it  yields  pleasant 
employment  for  the  porch  and  by  the 
Winter  fireside. 

Ask  at  the  hospital  or  some  other  char¬ 
ity  in  your  town  whether  the  Needlework 
Guild  would  be  useful  in  its  work,  and 
you  will  learn  how  this  need  will  be 
pressed  home  to  you.  You  can  help  the 
Guild  individually  and  through  your  club 
and  various  other  societies.  In  the  Dor¬ 
cas  of  a  certain  Friends’  Meeting  in  a 
large  city,  the  workers  cut  the  garments, 
pay  poor  women  to  make  them,  and  then 
donate  these  articles  to  the  Guild. 

Will  you  think  about  this? — and  if 
there  is  no  branch  in  your  town  or  city, 
write  to  the  National  Office  of  The 
Needlework  Guild  of  America,  804 
Colonial  Trust  Building.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  and  all  information  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  sent  to  you. 

The  National  Office  states  that  the 
work  has  continued  to  grow,  until  now. 
in  1920.  there  were  over  400.000  membei's 
in  the  United  States,  with  strong  branches 
in  widely  separated  foreign  countries. 

In  1909.  the  affiliation  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  was 
effected.  The  Needlework  Guild  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Social  Work  and  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States. 
In  1917  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  became 
affiliated  with  The  Needlework  Guild  of 
America. 

The  by-laws  provide  that  in  times  of 
local,  national  or  international  disaster, 
special  collections  may  be  called  to  help 
in  such  emergency.  In  this  connection 
valuable  assistance  was  rendered  at  the 
time  of  the  Johnstown  and  Dayton  floods, 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire, 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  in  many 
local  casualties. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe 
in  1914  workrooms  were  established  in 


Lyons.  France,  under  the  Lyons  Branch. 
Later  the  War  Relief  Department  was 
opened  in  New  York,  and  has  since  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  interest  of  the  Allied  coun¬ 
tries. 

As  in  all  great  enterprises,  the  pioneer 
days  were  full  of  work  and  anxiety.  An 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


2018.  Top  Coat  with  convertible  collar, 
3(1  to  40  bust.  The  medium  size  will  re¬ 
quire  yards  of'  material  30  in.  wide,  5 
yards  44,  4 y3  yards  54.  20  cents. 


9939.  Dress  In  one-sided  effect,  34  to  42 
bust.  The  medium  size  will  require  5% 
yards  of  material  30  in.  wide,  4>j  yards  44 
or  54.  20  cents. 


organization  without  a  clause  providing 
for  definite  sums  of  money  to  be  collected 
for  its  support  must  needs  experience 
days  of  “work  and  anxiety.”  For  many 


years  the  by-laws  of  “the  Needlework 
Guild”  had  no  money  clause  at  all.  just 
the  requirement  of  two  or  more  new  arti¬ 
cles  of  wearing  apparel  or  household 
linen,  but  litter,  as  the  organization  grew, 
provision  for  a  donation  of  money — no 
amount  specified — was  added,  for  finan¬ 
cial  support  w;is  necessary  for  Guild  ex¬ 
tension  ns  well  .-is  for  an  office  and  a  paid 
executive. 

The  Needlework  Guild  of  America  is 
the  only  national  organization  in  the 
world  the  specific  duty  of  which  is  to 
collect  annually  a  stock  of  new  garments 
and  household  linen,  from  which  is  given 
grants  according  lo  the  desires  of  the 
directors,  to  meet  the  great  need  of  “hos¬ 
pitals,  homes  and  other  charities.” 

The  English  founder  of  the  work  was 
Lady  Wolverton.  The  Duchess  of  Teck. 
mother  of  the  present  Queen  of  England, 
was  deeply  interested  in  it.  and  both 
Queen  Mary  and  her  daughter  are  ae 
tively  identified  with  the  Guild.  There 
are  many  cases  where  hospital  patients, 
especially  victims  of  accidents,  have  no 
wearable  clothes  in  which  to  leave  the 
institution  when  discharged.  The  Needle¬ 
work  Guild  takes  care  of  such  cases,  and 
there  are  many  similar  emergencies  for 
which  no  other  institution  can  provide. 
Many  women  who  have  been  sewing  for 
the  Red  Gross  during  the  war  would  find 
this  an  opportunity  for  their  benevolence. 
Certainly  it  is  a  charity  that  appeals 
especially  to  the  Christmas  spirit.  We 
hope  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  help  the  needy  and  unfortunate 
through  branches  of  the  Needlework 
Guild. 


Books  for  the  Boys  and  Girls 

It  is  the  right  of  every  child  to  be 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  books  and 
magazines.  Nothing  else  can  make  up  to 
the  child  the  loss  of  this  very  important 
factor  in  its  education.  The  taste  for  the 
good  in  literature  is  developed  very  early 
in  life.  T  am  inclined  to  believe  the  child 
has  an  inherent  taste  for  the  good  in  the 
world  of  books. 

There  were  many  things  we  did  not 
have  back  in  my  girlhood  home,  but  al¬ 
ways.  always,  there  were  books — the  very 
best  in  literature — and  magazines  a-plen¬ 
ty- — the  best  of  that  world,  I  no.  And  nov¬ 
as  I  look  back  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
most  of  my  education  T  received  from  the 
books  1  browsed  among  when  a  child. 

And  that  is  one  thing  that  we  farm 
parents  can  have  for  our  children.  A 
water  system  costs  an  awful  lot  of  money, 
and  a  farm  lighting  plant  takes  a  young 
fortune,  and — but  why  go  through  the 
list?  There  are  so  many  tilings  we  all 
want,  and  wait  patiently  and  hopefully 
year  after  year  to  possess,  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  not  having  books  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Their  cosr  is  within  the  reach 
of  nil. 

Very  young  the  child  appreciates  the 
rhythm  of  poecry — long  before  lie  under¬ 
stands  the  words.  Mother  Goose  has  a 
strong  appeal  for  the  child  of  this  age, 
and  is  real  1  torn  lure  to  him. 

Then  come  Stevenson.  Field.  Guest, 
Cook  and  Rilev.  They  talk  as  from  the 
heart  of  a  child,  and  what  they  say 
reaches  the  heart  of  the  child. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  real  test  of 
juvenile  literature  is  whether  or  not  the 
adult  enjoys  it.  too.  There  are  some 
poems  and  stories  that  I  read  and  rend — 
countless  times — to  the  children.  They 
do  not  tire  of  them,  and  neither  do  T, 
Then  again  there  are  some  that  T  can 
hardly  stand  to  think  of  reading  a  second 
time. 

My  own  little  lad — not  yet  three — asks 
over  and  over  again  for  “The  Raggedy 
Man.”  “Little  Orphan  Annie”  and  “The 
Runaway  Boy”  (Riley).  And  he  remem¬ 
bers  what  is  read  to  him.  too.  and  compre¬ 
hends  in  a  degree  what  it  is  all  about. 
TTo  quotes  couplets  and  stanzas  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  is  going  to  sleep  or  at  his  play. 
The  cihet  day  he  sagely  remarked  that  ie 
“guessed  he  would  not  go  to  school  when 
he  got  big  ’nough — lie’d  just  be  a  raggedy 
man” — and  bis  eyes  snapped  as  if  ho 
really  saw  the  joke ! 

Beatrice  Potter’s  stories  are  fine  for 
the  very  young.  Peter  Rabbit  has  an 
especial  apneal.  “The  Three  Bears,” 
“The  Three  Kittens”  and  “Ilenny  Penny” 
are  true  classics  for  the  child  under  six. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  “The  Story 
Hour”  and  “The  Posy  Ring”  are  both 
splendid  and  so  is  Elizabeth  Harrison’s 
“In  Stor.vland.” 

Three  nicely  bound  volumes  of  stories  by 
the  following  contain  stories  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  three  to  eight :  “Worth  While 
Stories  for  Every  Day.”  by  Lawton  P>. 
Evans;  “Toll  Me  Another  Story.”  bv 
Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey,  and  “Tn  the 
Child’s  World.”  by  Emilie  Poulsson. 

And  then  there  is  the  beloved  .Toel 
Chandler  Harris,  with  his  inimitable  Fa¬ 
de  Remus  stories,  which  cause  the  child’s 
eyes  to  grow  big  with  interest  and  also 
cause  an  occasional  chuckle. 

We  decided  to  bnv  a  book  for  each  of 
the  children  at  hirthdavs  and  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  We  are  still  bolding  to  the  custom, 
and  already  the  children  have  quite  a  nice 
little  library  of  their  very  own.  And  how 
they  do  prize  their  books — daughter  espe¬ 
cially!  Last  Wintei  we  read  aloud  her 
Christmas  book.  “Five  Little  Peppers.” 
and  her  birthday  book.  “Pollyanua.” 
Those  books  were  too  old  for  baby,  but 
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we  will  read  them  later  for  him.  Of 
course  we  never  could  do  so  extravagant 
a  thing  as  to  go  to  the  store  and  buy  a 
complete  set  of  Miss  Alcott’s  books,  but 
we  began  with  daughter  when  she  was  a 
baby,  getting  a  volume  for  birthdays  and 
at  Christmas,  and  lo !  she  has  the  com¬ 
plete  set  now. 

I  have  thought  it  well  when  buying 
books  to  buy  ones  that  the  children  will 
grow  into,  so  to  speak,  rather  than  many 
juvenile  books  which  they  will  not  care 
for  later. 

Aong  the  books  which  may  well  be  in 
every  girl’s  library  are;  “The  Birds’ 
Christmas  Carol.”  by  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin  (I  still  read  that  little  book — and  cry 
over  it)  ;  “Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,” 
by  the  same  author;  “Ramona.”  by  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson;  "David  Copperfield.”  by 
Dickens;  Laura  E.  Richards’  books,  “The 
Little  Princess.”  by  Burnett  ;  “Boys  and 
Girls  Who  Became  Famous.”  by  Bolton. 

For  the  hoys’  library  got  :  “Robinson 
Crusoe.”  ‘Scottish  Chiefs,”  the  “Glen¬ 
garry  Books”  and  “The  Sky  Pilot.”  by 
Connor.  Every  child  should  read  “Black 
Beauty”  and  “Beautiful  Joe.”  The  boys 
will  enjoy  “Two  Little  Confederates,”  by 
Page,  and  “A  Boy’s  Town.”  by  Howells. 
Boys  like  adventure:  if  they  do  not  get 
it  in  good  books  they  may  get  it  in 
cheaper  books,  which  are  anything  but 
good  for  them.  They  will  find  adventure 
in  the  following:  “Hugh  Wynne.”  by 
Mitchell  ;  “The  Oregon  Trail.”  by  Park- 
man:  “Life  and  Explorations  of  Nan¬ 
sen."  by  Bain:  “In  Wild  Africa.”  by 
Knox  ;  “In  the  Tigris  Jungle.”  by  Cham¬ 
berlain  :  “Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.” 
by  Dana  ;  “Our  Heroes  of  the  Nile,”  by 
Lee  Bacon,  and  “Boots  and  Saddles,”  by 
Mrs.  Custer. 

A  young  person  enjoys  the  sense  of 
ownership,  and  many  times  will  read 
books  of  bis  very  own.  especially  if  they 
are  gift  books,  which  lie  would  not  other¬ 
wise  read.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  child 
or  young  person  to  have  his  own  book¬ 
case  in  his  own  room.  The  books  will 
seem  closer  friends.  Our  little  girl  has 
a  section  of  the  bookcase  for  her  books, 
and  quite  frequently  she  gets  her  books 
all  out  and  tells  me  who  gave  her  each 
volume.  She  arranges  them  in  different 
ways — to  see  which  way  looks  best.  All. 
it  is  a  real  world,  this  world  of  books, 
and  fortunate  indeed  are  (lie  children 
who  make  friends  of  books. 

And  then  there  are  the  magazines. 
There  are  a  number  of  magazines  printed 
which  are  fi"o  for  the  growing  boy  and 
girl.  One  of  our  best-known  American 
writers  remarked  recently  that  when  he 
was  a  youngster  an  aunt  gave  him  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  f!f.  Nicholas  for  a  Christmas 
gift  one  year.  ITo  said  that  lie  decided 
after  reading  a  few  numbers  that  lie  was 
going  to  he  an  author.  And  he  stead¬ 
fastly  adhered  to  his  resolution,  and 
studied  all  through  school  with  that  end 
in  view. 

Many  a  child  who  seemingly  does  not 
care  for  reading  will  become  interested  in 
a  magazine,  and  thus  develop  a  taste  for 
reading.  T  remember  when  we  were  chil¬ 
dren  at  home  that  mother  read  aloud  to 
us  the  continued  stories  in  The  Youth's 
Companion.  TTow  eagerly  we  would 
watch  for  the  arrival  of  that  paper  each 
week  when  wo  were  especially  interested 
in  a  serial.  We  carefully  filial  away  those 
papers  and  would  get  out  all  the  numbers 
and  re-read  the  stories. 

It  has  always  seem  to  me  that  reading 
is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  farm  life. 
It  is  the  great  farm  recreation.  We  do 
not  have  the  movies  to  attract  our  chil¬ 
dren  more  nights  than  is  good  for  them  to 
be  out,  but  we  do  have  the  privilege  of 
making  home  the  most  entertaining  spot 
on  earth,  because  we  can  bring  all  of  the 
world  to  our  children,  the  best  in  travel, 
adventure,  human  interest,  and  the  very 
best  thoughts  of  the  wisest  men  of  ail 
ages,  light  on  our  library  table,  which 
should  be  the  center  of  farm  and  home 
life — and  in  the  bookcases. 

MAY  IT  DOVER  MUM  AW. 


Candy  Secrets 

Now  that  sugar  is  more  plentiful,  and 
the  price  not  so  high,  homemade  candies 
can  again  be  indulged  in.  Making  them 
is  fun  for  the  makers  and  joy  to  the  par¬ 
takers. 

When  boiling  syrups  for  making  candy 
at  home,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  heat  produce  various  re¬ 
sults,  and  that  the  trick  in  candy  making 
is  to  remove  from  the  fire  at  just  the 
right  time.  To  ascertain  the  right  degree 
to  boil  the  candy,  a  candy  thermometer  is 
the  only  accurate  way  of  testing  to  find 
the  proper  degree  of  heat.  The  syrup 
must  be  removed  at  once  from  the  fire 
when  given  degree  is  reached. 

Stir  all  candies  until  the  sugar  is  all 
melted  and  begins  to  bo:l.  then  wipe  the 
sides  of  the  kettle  to  remove  any  grains  of 
unmejted  sugar  tlyit  may  be  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  tin1  kettle,  cover  the  kettle 
and  steam  three  minutes.  Remove  cover 
and  boil  quickly  to  the  given  degree.  Be 
careful  not  to  bar  or  move  the  kettle  while 
cooking,  or  stir  any  candies  while  boiling, 
except  those  containing  milk  or  molasses, 
which  must  ho  stirred  constantly. 

Always  pour  the  syrup  quickly  from 
the  kettle;  never  allow  it  to  drip;  and 
do  not  scrape  (he  kettle  into  the  batch  of 
candy.  Fse  the  scrapings  in  something 
else  or  the  next  batch  of  candy.  Candy 
is  best  made  on  clear,  cool  days.  Sugar 
readily  absorbs  moisture,  and  may  lie 
sticky  if  made  on  a  rainy  day.  Make 
your  candy  several  weeks  before  needed 
and  store  it  in  tightly  covered  tin  cans, 
such  as  coffee  or  baking  powder  caus. 
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Boxes  filled  with  some  of  the  following 
confections  will  make  acceptable  gifts  to 
those  who  do  not  have  time  to  make  home¬ 
made  goodies : 

Marshmallows. — One  cup  sugar,  two- 
thirds  cup  water,  one  level  tanlespoon 
powdered  gelatin,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
white  of  one  egg.  beaten  sti.T :  soak  the 
gelatin  in  six  tablespoons  ot  the  two- 
thirds  cup  of  water  while  the  sugar  and 
remaining  water  boil  to  the  thread,  or  230 
degrees.  Beat  the  egg  white  and  one 
tablespoon  of  the  boiling  syrup  and  beat 
again.  When  the  syrup  reaches  the  right 
degree,  pour  on  the  gelatin,  and  when 
melted  pour  on  the  egg  white,  stirring 
constantly.  Tool  quickly,  beating  mean¬ 
while  until  stiff.  Flavor  with  a  teaspoon 
of  vanilla  and  pour  into  a  pan  previously 
thoroughly  dusted  with  XXXX  sugar. 
When  set  loosen  edges  with  knife,  turn 
out  onto  a  piece  of  wax  paper  which  has 
been  dusted  with  XXXX  sugar.  Cut 
into  cubes  and  roll  in  XXXX  sugar. 
Pack  in  box  with  wax  paper  between  the' 
layers. 

Chocolate  Marshmallows. — Melt  some 
dipping  chocolate  over  hot  water  and  dip 
tire  marshmallows  without  first  rolling  in 
sugar.  Prop  on  oilcloth  to  harden. 

After-dinner  Mints. — Two  cups  sugar, 
one-eighth  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  one- 
half  cup  water;  put  all  into  a  kettle  and 
cook  to  270  degrees,  or  a  hard  ball  in  cold 
water.  Pour  onto  greased  plates;  turn 
the  edges  toward  the  center  while  cooling. 
When  cool  enough,  pull  until  very  white 
and  creamy ;  be  sure  to  pull  enough. 
Flavor  while  on  the  plates  with  three 
drops  of  oil  of  peppermint.  When  pulled 
enough,  pull  out  and  cut  into  mints  with 
a  pair  of  scissors.  Boll  in  XXXX  sugar 
and  place  in  an  airtight  jar.  where  they 
will  become  mealy.  Half  the  batch  may 
be  colored  pink  and  flavored  with  winter- 
green.  These  may  also  be  dipped  in 
chocolate  after  they  become  mealy,  which 
may  be  several  days. 

Vanilla  Caramels. — Place  on  the  fire 
two  cups  sugar,  one  cup  corn  syrup  and 
three-fourths  cup  hot  water.  After  it  is 
melted,  boil  without  stirring  to  230  de¬ 
grees.  or  till  it  spins  a  light  thread  :  siow- 
lv  stir  in  one-half  cup  cream  and  boil  to 
the  same  degree.  Now  add  a  second  half 
cup  cream  and  boil  to  240  degree,  or  till  a 
little  dropped  in  cold  water  will  make  a 
noise  like  breaking  glass.  Flavor  with 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  and  turn  into  but¬ 
tered  pan.  When  cool  turn  out  of  pan 
and  cut  in  cubes,  using  a  quick,  sawing 
motion,  to  prevent  sticking  to  the  knife. 
Wrap  each  in  wax  paper.  For  nut  cara¬ 
mels.  add  one-half  cup  chopped  nut  meats. 

Chocolate  Fudge. — Put  one  cup  each 
brown  and  white  sugar  in  a  pan.  add 
three-fourths  cup  rich  milk  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  and  boil  to  233  degrees,  or 
soft  ball,  stirring  all  the  time.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  shave  into  it  two 
ounces  chocolate,  and  add  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Let  cool  a  little,  then  beat  until 
creamy,  then  pour  into  a  pan  lined.with 
wax  paper.  Mark  into  squares  with  a 
knife  before  it  hardens. 

Stuffed  Dates. — Cut  each  date  along 
the  thin  side,  and  carefully  remove  the 
stone.  Fill  the  cavity  with  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  marshmallow  confection,  then 
fold  the  date  so  as  to  give  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  whole.  Boll  the  dates  in 
XXXX  sugar  or  dip  in  melted  chocolate. 

Opera  Vanilla  Fudge— Two  cups  su¬ 
gar.  three-fourths  cup  cream,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Put  the  sugar  and  cream  in  a 
kettle  and  set  over  a  hot  fire.  Stir  till  it 
begins  to  boil.  Add  the  cream  of  tartar 
and  cook  to  233  degrees,  or  soft  ball,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly  but  gently.  Pour  onto  a 
large  platter,  previously  moistened,  and 
allow  to  become  almost  cold.  Then  flavor 
and  work  it  with  a  wooden  spoon  or  pad¬ 
dle  until  it  sets  in  a  hard  ball  ;  cover  with 
a  cloth  wrung  from  cold  water  and  allow 
to  sweat  for  30  to  40  minutes.  Knead  it 
with  the  hands  until  it  is  smooth,  then 
place  in  a  crock,  or  it  mav  be  molded  any 
desired  shape  at  once  and  dipped  in  melt¬ 
ed  chocolate.  Mold  with  the  hands. 

Bihhon  Fudge — Take  a  portion  of  the 
above  fudge  after  it  is  worked  and. work  a 
little  red  color  through  to  make  it  pink, 
add  enough  melted  chocolate  to  another 
part  to  give  a  chocolate  color,  then  with 
the  hands  put  a  layer  of  white  in  a  pan 
lined  with  wax  paper,  then  a  layer  of  the 
pink,  and  then  the  chocolate  layer;  cut 
into  bars. 

Black  Walnut  Bars. — Put  two  cups 
granulated  sugar  in  flat  aluminum  or 
granite  pan.  stir  very  carefully  over  a  hot 
fire  until  the  sugar  is  melted  and  assumes 
a  golden  brown  color.  Have  ready  on  the 
back  of  the  stove,  so  they  will  be  warm, 
one  cup  chopped  black  walnut  meats  and 
a  pan  greased  with  butter.  When  the 
suear  is  all  melted,  quickly  add  the  nuts 
and  pour  at  once  into  the  warm  greased 
pan.  Mark  into  bars  before  it  hardens. 
This  candy  requires  very  careful  stirring 
all  the  time  that  the  sugar  is  melting. 
The  sugar  will  first  become  lumpy,  then 
the  lumps  will  slowly  melt,  and  when  all 
are  thoroughly  melted  the  mass  is  .done 
and  ready  for  the  nuts  to  be  put  in  at 
once.  Work  quickly  at  this  point,  for  the 
mass  hardens  rapidly.  Use  no  water  in 
this  recipe. 

Peanut  Fritters. — Melt  a  little  lump  of 
sweet  chocolate  in  a  bowl  over  hot  water 
and  stir  into  it  peanut  meats  until  it  is 
(hick.  With  a  spoon  drop  them  on  white 
oilcloth,  making  small  patties  about,  the 
size  of  a  dollar.  Have  enough  nuts  mixed 
in  the  chocolate  so  that  the  patties  will 
hold  their  nhape;  otherwise  they  will 
spread. 

Peanut  Butter  Bolls. — -Make  small  balls 
cf  peanut  butter,  or  grind  some  peanuts  in 


the  food  chopper  and  use  in  the  same 
manner.  I.et  them  set  in  a  cool  place  to 
stiffen  a  little.  Coat  with  sweet  choc¬ 
olate. 

Any  of  the  above  confections  may  be 
coated  with  chocolate.  Melt  the  chocolate 
over  hot  water,  being  careful  not  to  get 
any  water  in,  or  it  would  be  ruined  for 
coating.  Coat  the  candy  and  drop  the 
pieces  on  a  piece  of  white  oilcloth  to 
harden.  After  they  are  coated,  put  in  a 
cool  place  to  harden. 

MARY  A.  KINTIGH. 


Cakes  for  the  Holidays 

During  the  holiday  season  of  the  year, 
when  festivities  are  afoot,  there  is  a  der 
mand  for  something  in  the  way  of  cake, 
delicious  and  elaborate.  Novelties  are 
always  in  demand  at  such  times.  While 
the  average  housekeeper  may  be  skilled 
in  the  science  of  everyday  cake-making, 
few  have  acquired  the  art  of  making  those 
cakes  one  likes  to  serve  at  special  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  adding  the  finishing  touches 
so  necessary  in  making  a  really  good  cake 
beautiful.  Confectioners  are  often  paid 
a  small  fortune  for  getting  up  what  in¬ 
variably  carries  the  mark  of  shop  make. 

To  make  cake  delicious  to  taste — light, 
fine-grained  and  delicate  of  crust — good 
sweet  butter,  strictly  fresh  eggs,  the  finest 
of  granulated  sugar  and  the  best  of  pas¬ 
try  flours  are  absolutely  necessary.  The 
operator,  too,  should  be  quick,  accurate 
and  dainty  in  her  work.  As  a  rule  the 
slow-motioned,  careless  and  untidy  worker 
does  not  succeed  in  making  anything 
more  than  a  very  ordinary  cake.  Before 


to  brown,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  it 
continues  to  brown,  then  settles  slightly 
and  shrinks  from  the  sides  of  the  pan. 
This  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  cake  is 
ready  to  be  removed  from  the  oven,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  rich  fruit  or  pound 
cakes,  which  should  be  tested ;  a  sterilized 
knitting-needle  or  hatpin  is  best  for  this 
purpose.  Small  or  layer  cakes  require 
more  heat  to  bake  them  than  loaf  cakes. 
Three  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  correct  heat  for  baking  sponge 
cakes,  and  from  360  to  380  degrees  for 
butter  cakes. 

Icing  for  cakes  may  be  simply  the  con¬ 
fectioner’s  XXXX  sugar  mixed  with  suf¬ 
ficient  milk  or  water  to  hold  its  shape 
well,  spreading  it  on  while  the  cake  is 
yet  warm  ;  or  it  may  be  made  by  putting 
two  cups  of  fine  granulated  sugar  in  a 
saucepan  with  one-half  cup  of  cold  water, 
cooking  it  exactly  the  same  as  for 
“French  fondant,”  adding  a  few  grains  of 
cream  of  tartar  when  it  begins  to  bubble. 
As  soon  as  the  “soft  ball  stage”  is  reached 
turn  it  into  a  dampened  bowl  to  cool ; 
when  cold  add  the  beaten  white  of  one 
egg  and  the  flavoring,  and  beat  the  whole 
until  just  thick  enough  to  spread.  It 
takes  a  little  practice  to  get  this  icing 
just  the  right  consistency  ;  if  beaten  too 
long  it  will  become  too  stiff  to  spread 
smoothly,  and  if  not  quite  long  enough  it 
will,  of  course,  run. 

Another  icing,  ideal  for  ornamental 
purposes,  is  made  by  adding  two  cups  of 
confectioner’s  sugar  to  the  unbeaten 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Do  this  gradually, 
two  tablespoons  at  a  time,  until  one  cup 


Rising  Sun  Patchwork  Quilt 

The  patchwork  quilt  figured  this  week  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Alvah  R.  Bell  of  New 
York.  It  was  made  by  her  grandmother  many  years  ago,  and  is  known  as  the 

Bising  Sun  Pattern. 


beginning  a  cake  one  should  have  all 
materials  and  utensils  needed  in  readi¬ 
ness.  the  baking  pans  carefully  brushed 
with  a  little  clarified  butter  or  olive  oil, 
and  dusted  lightly  with  sifted  flour;  this 
will  insure  a  smooth  surface  when  the 
cake  is  inverted  for  the  icing  and  deco¬ 
rating. 

If  you  are  a  little  old-fashioned  and 
prefer  to  use  soda  and  cream  of  tartar 
instead  of  baking  powder,  be  sure  to  use 
one  small  teaspoon  of  soda  and  two  level 
teaspoons  of  cream  of  tartar  in  all  recipes 
that  call  for  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder.  Do  not  measure  the  flour  directly 
from  the  bin,  but  sift  it  first,  then  lightly 
fill  your  measuring  cup  with  the  scoop  or 
spoon,  add  the  soda  or  baking  powder 
and  sift  again. 

In  combining  the  ingredients  for  butter 
cakes,  first  cream  the  butter  and  sugar 
together.  If  the  butter  is  too  hard  to 
work  easily,  warm  the  mixing  bowl 
slightly  before  putting  in  the  butter,  or, 
after  the  sugar  has  been  sifted  and 
measured,  set  in  the  oven  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  until  well  heated,  then  add  the  but¬ 
ter,  and  it  will  cream  more  readily. 
Always  use  a  perforated  wooden  spoon 
for  creaming  butter  and  beating  the 
dough.  Milk  and  flour  may  be  added  at 
one  time,  or  a  little  at  a  time  if  you 
prefer.  When  more  than  one  egg  is  used 
beat  whites  and  yolks  separately,  adding 
the  yolk  to  the  creamed  butter  and  sugar. 
For  a  very  fine-grained  cake  the  dough 
should  be  beaten  at  least  10  minutes. 
When  adding  the  beaten  whites  of  eggs 
always  fold  them  in  after  the  final  beat¬ 
ing,  lifting  the  dough  lightly  and  quickly 
over  them,  instead  of  beating  or  stirring, 
then  pour  the  dough  immediately  into  the 
pan. 

If  you  wish  your  cake  to  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  pan.  fill  it  two-thirds  full,  leaving 
it  a  trifle  higher  in  the  corners  and  at  the 
sides  than  in  the  center,  that  the  top 
may  be  even  and  smooth  when  baked. 
For  a  very  dark  fruit  cake  add  the  fruit 
with  the  sugar.  For  a  light  fruit  cake 
the  fruit  is  carefully  floured  and  added 
to  the  dough  at  the  last  moment  before 
turning  it  into  the  pan. 

The  baking  is  very  important,  too.  and 
one  must  study  oven  temperature  for  the 
best  results.  If  there  is  a  thermometer 
on  the  oven  door,  this  will  not  prove  so 
difficult,  provided  the  fire  is  clear  and 
steady  and  properly  replenished  at  the 
start,  that  there  may  he  no  interruptions 
filling  the  baking.  In  baking  most  cakes 
the  time  is  divided  into  fourths.  During 
the  first  fourth  the  cake  mixture  begins 
to  rise,  with  a  moderate  heat  coming  from- 
the  bottom  ;  in  the  second  it  commences 


of  the  sugar  is  used ;  then  add  the  re¬ 
mainder.  beating  constantly  until  just  the 
right  thickness  to  flow  easily  through  a 
tube  and  yet  hold  its  shape.  Cakes  to  be 
ornamental  should  be  first  iced  smoothly 
over  the  top  and  sides  with  the  simple 
confectioner’s  icing,  spreading  it.  on  with 
a  thin  broad  knife  or  spatula,  and  allowed 
to  dry. 

Since  our  cakes  are  light,  delicate  and 
delicious,  everything  that  goes  on  them 
as  a  decoration  should  be  equally  tooth¬ 
some  and  dainty.  The  perfect  halves  of 
pistachio  nuts  make  attractive  ornaments 
when  arranged  on  a  pink  or  white  icing ; 
the  broken  ones  may  be  ground  and 
sprinkled  over  the  top  of  small  iced  tea 
cakes.  Candied  violets  or  rose  leaves  and 
the  tiny  silvered  dragees  offer  charming 
possibilities  in  cake  decorating,  as  well 
as  in  candy-making.  A  lump  of  French 
fondant  can  be  molded  by  deft  fingers 
into  flower  petals,  which  can  be  arranged 
on  an  iced  cake  in  the  form  of  blossoms 
and  wreaths.  Buds  and  leaves  can  be 
cut  from  candied  citron  and  the  stems  of 
shredded  angelica,  then  with  a  little  vege¬ 
table  coloring  for  the  fondant  charming 
decorations  can  be  created  as  fascinating 
as  the  finest  of  embroidery.  There  are 
the  frilling  tubes,  too,  which  come  in  all 
sizes.  To  handle  these  successfully  one 
must  have  a  little  practice,  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  decorate  a  small  plain  cake  first ; 
then  if  your  first  attempt  does  not  come 
quite  up  to  your  expectations  it  will  not 
matter. 

As  for  a  cake  mixture,  one  good  one  is 
capable  of  many  varieties.  For  a  founda¬ 
tion  here  is  a  practical  rule,  one  which 
has  never  failed  me :  Cream  together 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter  and  two 
cups  of  sugar.  Beat  four  eggs  separately, 
add  the  yolk  to  the  creamed  butter  and 
sugar.  Sift  3*4  cups  of  flour  with  four 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder  three  times, 
and  stir  in  gradually,  alternating  with 
one  cup  of  milk,  and  beat  all  thoroughly  ; 
then  flavor  and  fold  in  the  stiff  whites 
of  eggs.  This  recipe  will  make  one  large 
loaf  or  two  small  ones.  It  can  be  baked 
into  three  layers  of  the  usual  size,  or  if 
one  wishes  a  part  of  the  mixture  or  all 
of  it  could  be  used  for  small  cakes,  which 
are  always  useful  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  their  form  and  decorations  giving 
them  the  needed  holiday  touch. 

ROSAMOND  I,  AMP  MAN. 


Cold  Cream 

If  Mrs.  H.  W.  W.  will  add  to  the  recipe 
for  cold  cream  f page  1137)  one  teaspoon 
of  powdered  boric  acid  she  will  have  a 
cold  cream  that  is  very  healing  to  cracks 
and  cuts  on  the  hands.  E.  G.  A. 


ASPIRIN 

Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Take  Aspirin  only  as  told  in  each 
package  of  genuine  Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.  Then  you  will  be  following  the 
directions  and  dosage  worked  out  by 
physicians  during  21  years,  and  proved 
safe  by  millions.  Take  no  chances  with 
substitutes.  If  you  see  the  Bayer  Cross 
on  tablets,  you  can  take  them  without 
fear  for  Colds,  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Bheumatism,  Earache,  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  tablets  cost  few  cents.  Druggists 
also  sell  larger  packages.  Aspirin  is 
the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture 
of  Mouoaceticacidester  of  Salicylieacid. 


Kill  Ratsw,” 

In  France  llie  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  inice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings. dogs.  cats,  birds, chickensor 
pets.  Quickly  clears  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with  no 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


P.  W.  Virus.  I.ld.,  121  West  15th  Street.  New  York 


Cuticura  Soap 

- AND  OINTMENT - 

Clear  the  Skin 

Soap,Ointment.Talcum,26c. everywhere.  Forsamples 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dept. O,  Malden, Mass. 


WOMENS 

LONG 

Gauntlet  Gloves 


$|25 


a  pair 

14  Inches  Long 

Cure  Worsted,  plaited. 
Sizes :  Small,  m  e  d  i  u  m 
and  large,  in  Navy,  Dk. 
Gray,  White,  Black  and 
Brown. 


MEN’S 

GLOVES 


$  J00 


a  pair 

Moss  Knitting  Co.,  Inc. 

HAMBURO,  N.  Y. 

Muueu  Back  if  not  satinjied. 


—  RETAILERS’ 35c  QUALITY 

COFFEE 

ARECO  BLEND  DIRECT  FROM  WHOLESALE  ROASTER 


This  delicious  coffee  sup¬ 
plied  to  families  in  5-lb.  lots 
or  over  at  the  wholesale 
price— Bean  or  Ground. 


c 

lb. 


SENT  PARCEL  POST  PREPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  YOUR 
CHECK,  MONEY  ORDER  OR  CASH 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.  233-230  Washington  St- 

Established  81  Years  New  York  City 


Rarrnk  OF  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  CROCKERY 

Ddllolo  Hotel  I  hliiaware,  (  otikingwHie.  Alum  in  inn  mi  re,  etc. 

shippeu  (liieet  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  S  CO..  Portland.  Maine 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 


The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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MINERAL 
.COMPOUND 


inuse 

over 

5oyrs 


FOR 


Booklet 
Free 

neglect' 

Will  Ruin 
Your  Horse 

Sold  on 
Its  Merita 

SENDTODAYj^ 
AGENTS 
WANTED 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO. 


$3.25  BOX 

guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  or 
money  refunded, 

$1.10  Box  sufficient 

for  ordinary  case* 

Postpaid  on  receiptor  price 
Wrltefordeserlptlre  booklet 

461  Fourth  Are.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


ABSORBine 

A*  T  P.'OE  MARK  Rf  C  'J.S.PAT.  Off. 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2  50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiieptlt 
liniment  for  Boil*.  Bruijei,  Sore*.  Swelling*,  Viricoie  Vein*. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  *1. 25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gist*  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  88  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

HORSE  SHOE  CALKS 
FEEDING  MOLASSES 

Write,  for  special  price  list. 

MOORE  BROS.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ICE 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


Plows  91M.?0  up. 

WM.  II.  I'ISAY,  MFC. 
l.iiCriinirevlIlF,  New  York 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  a  Grade  Herd 

I  have  a  small  herd  of  grade  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys,  averaging  S  lbs.  per  milk¬ 
ing.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  me  a 
balanced  ration  from  the  feeds  available 
cornmeal.  ground  oats, 
beet  pulp.  I  have  fair 
cornstalks  for  roughage. 

A.  J.  R.  E. 


here:  Bran, 

gluten,  oilmeal, 
mixed  hay  and 
Pennsylvania. 


For  a  herd  of  grade  Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  cows  yielding  approximately  16  lbs. 
of  milk  per  day,  where  mixed  hay  and 
cornstalks  are  available  as  roughage,  I 
would  suggest  the  following:  Corn  or 
hominy  meal,  300  lbs. ;  bran,  200  lbs. ; 
ground  oats,  150  lbs.;  gluten  feed,  200 
lbs. :  oilmeal.  150  lbs. 

In  addition,  I  should  feed  the  animals 
3  or  4  lbs.  daily  of  dry  beet  pulp,  after 
it  had  been  soaked  with  water  12  hours 
previous  to  feeding.  This  carbohydrate 
carrier  is  rich  in  mineral  matter  and  will 
take  the  place  of  silage.  No  doubt  your 
production  would  be  substantially  in¬ 
creased  in  case  you  could  feed  some  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  hay  as  roughage. 


Feeding  Farm  Stock 

I  would  like  advice  as  to  feeding  my 
horses,  cattle  and  poultry  this  Winter.  I 
have  Alfalfa  hay,  mixed  with  a  small 
amount  of  grass;  also  a  lot  of  oat  straw, 
good  and  bright,  which  I  would  like  to 


at  noon,  and  the  major  portion  of  the 
roughage  at  night.  A  1.000-lb.  horse  do¬ 
ing  regular  work  should  be  allowed  about 
1 V-2  lbs.  of  grain  daily  to  each  100  lbs 
of  live  weight ;  hence  a  1,000-lb.  draft 
horse  would  require  about  15  lbs.  of  grain 
and  10  lbs.  of  roughage  per  day. 

2.  For  cows  in  milk  use  Alfalfa  hay 
morning  and  evening,  and  permit  the  cows 
to  have  all  of  the  corn  fodder  that  they 
will  sort  over  and  eat  during  the  middle 
of  the  day.  A  grain  ration  consisting  of 
100  lbs.  ground  buckwheat.  300  lbs.  corn 
and  cob  meal,  250  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 
50  lbs.  oilmeal.  would  give  you  good  re¬ 
sults.  This  is  intended  for  cows  in  milk, 
and  1  lb.  of  the  mixture  should  produce 
Sy2  lbs.  of  milk.  For  the  dry  cows  I 
should  use  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  ground  oats 
and  barley,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal.  Feed 
the  animals  generously  of  this  mixture  in 
order  that  they  may  put  on  flesh  during 
their  rest  period.  The  dry  cows  should  be 
given  some  of  the  Alfalfa  hay,  and  al¬ 
lowed  as  much  straw  or  corn  fodder  as 
they  will  consume.  If  you  do  not  have 
enough  silage  to  carry  you  through  the 
Winter  (and  you  can  figure  that  you 
should  feed  3  lbs.  of  silage  daily  for  each 
100  lbs.  live  weight  of  the  animal)  then  I 
would  suggest  that  the  silage  he  supple¬ 
mented  with  moistened  beet  pulp.  When 
these  two  materials  are  available  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  well  supplied  with  succulent 
matter. 

3.  Equal  parts  of  cracked  corn,  whole 
wheat,  buckwheat  and  whole  oats  con¬ 
stitute  an  ideal  scratch  feed.  It  will  be 


Free  Catalog  In  colors  explains 

— - ?  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 


Electric  Wheel  Co. 

Elm  Si. .Quincy, 


The 
Hop i 
Farm 
Book 


This  attractive 
234-page  book 
has  some  of  the 
best  of  the 
Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular 
sketches— phil¬ 
osophy,  humor, 
and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch. 

Price  $1.50 

For  Sale  By 

The  Rural  New -  Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


O.  I.  C.  Boar  Mammoth  Master 


opu 


feed  a  considerable  amount,  41/>  acres  of 
food  corn  stover  with  the  ears  removed. 
I  have  about  45  bn.  of  buckwheat,  350 
bu.  of  ear  corn  and  400  bu.  of  oats  and 
barley.  1.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  feed 
horses  oat  straw  with  the  Alfalfa  hay, 
and  when  and  in  what  quantities  would 
you  feed  while  working;  also  when  idle? 
2.  What  grains  and  quantity  would  be 
advisable  to  feed  when  working;  also 
when  idle?  I  would  like  to  use  my  own 
grain  as  much  as  possible,  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  purchase  any  more  than  really 
necessary.  In  regard  to  milk  cows,  when 
milking,  also  when  dry,  tell  me  what  ra¬ 
tions  to  use  for  each,  and  quantity.  I 
have  a  silo  12x30,  full  of  good  silage ; 
would  like  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of 
it  for  Summer  feeding.  I  am  feeding 
poultry  Cornell  dry  mash  and  would  like 
to  know  how  to  combine  these  grains  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  proper  proportion 
for  scratch  grains,  and  in  what  quantity 
to  feed  to  100  Barred  Rocks.  j.  c.  C. 
Marcellas,  N.  Y. 

1.  Alfalfa  hay  in  conjunction  with  oat 
straw  can  be  safely  fed  to  either  idle  or 
working  horses.  It  would  not  be  an  easy 
matter  to  mix  the  Alfalfa  and  oat  straw 
and  feed  this  combination  advantageous¬ 
ly  ;  lienee  it  is  recommended  that  you  feed 
Alfalfa  hay  one  day  and  oat  straw  the 
next  day  to  your  horse.  Usually  it  is  safe 
to  figure  that  a  1.000-lb.  horse  will  con¬ 
sume  about  1  lb.  of  roughage  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  Of  course,  it 
will  require  about  twice  as  much  straw  to 
satisfy  the  animals  as  Alfalfa  hay.  for 
they  are  very  apt  to  pick  over  the  straw 
and  waste  a  considerable  portion  of  it. 
Idle  horses  might  be  given  all  of  the 
straw  that  they  will  consume,  and  fed,  in 
addition,  enough  corn  and  oats  to  keep 
them  in  the  desired  condition.  Irregu¬ 
larly  worked  horses  are  the  most  difficult 
to  feed  and  care  for,  and  it  is  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  grain  ration  to  one- 
half  on  idle  days,  and  to  continue  the 
regular  allowance  of  hay  or  straw.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
animals,  and  the  degree  of  work  that  they 
are  subjected  to.  A  mixture  consisting  of 
five  parts  oats,  three  parts  bran  and  two 
parts  corn  or  barley  would  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  should  feed  the  grain  to  the  idle 
horses  twice  daily,  morning  and  evening, 
and  give  the  bulk  of  the  roughage  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Horses  doing  reg¬ 
ular  work  should  be  fed  three  times  a 
day.  The  bulk  of  the  grain  should  be  fed 


necessary  for  you  to  provide  a  mash  in 
addition  to  the  scratch  feed.  A  popular 
formula  consists  of  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal.  wheat  bran,  gluten  feed,  wheat 
middlings  and  meat  scrap  or  tankage. 
During  the  Winter  the  birds  will  consume 
about  equal  amounts  of  each  mixture. 
They  should  be  allowed  free  access  to  the 
mash  and  given  enough  of  the  scratch  feed 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 


A  Fine  O.  I.  C. 

We  breed  for  a  type  that  is  most  de¬ 
sirable  from  every  angle.  We  aim  to 
breed  only  the  quick-maturing,  big.  smooth 
type,  that  have  extra  good  bone,  good 
arched  backs,  good,  deep,  broad  hams,  and 
full  shoulders,  deep  sides,  and  a  short 
head.  We  breed  only  the  type  broad  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  and  have  the  ears  where 
they  should  be,  instead  of  the  middle  x>f 
the  bod'r.  We  consider  the  O.  I.  C.  to  be 
one  of  the  best  breeds,  if  not  the  best  hog 
bred  today,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
strong  and  robust  of  constitution,  and  as 
a  consequence  remarkably  immune  to  dis¬ 
ease.  They  are  most  prolific,  and  produce 
pigs  that  are  vigorous  and  live  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  would  kill  an  ordinary  pig. 
The  meat  is  fine  in  grain,  tender,  and  of 
the  best  of  flavor.  .  When  dressed  the 
clean,  pure,  white  skin  makes  an  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance,  and  is  preferred  by  the 
consumer  to  that  of  the  dark,  unclean  ap- 
nearance  of  the  dark-skinned  animal. 
The  picture  shows  our  senior  herd  boar. 
Mammoth  Master  04744.  showing  a  well- 
grown  12-year-old  boy  riding  him.  This 
will  give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  size  and 
type  of  this  wonderful  boar  at  22  months 
Of  age.  AV.  AV.  AVEIMAN. 

Penns.vlvana. 

R-  N.-Y. — This  is  a  fine  animal,  but 
do.  vou  think  it  a  good  plan  to  encourage 
children  to  make  free  with  boars  and 
bulls  ?  Many  of  these  animals  are  natur¬ 
ally  gentle  and  kind,  and  under  ordinary 
conditions  would  not  injure  a  child.  We 
have  known  of  several  accidents  resulting 
from  such  familiarity,  and  doubt  the  Avis- 
dom  of  encouraging  it. 


December  24,  1921 

A  statement  was  noticed  recently  that 
beet  pulp  at  .$33  per  ton  is  as  cheap  as 
mixed  hay  at  $20  per  ton.  IIow  about 
that?  m.  T.  A. 

It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  hay  available.  A  prominent  distrib¬ 
utor  of  beet  pulp  has  suggested  that  6 
lbs.  of  beet  pulp  might  easily  replace  10 
lbs.  of  Timothy  hay  in  a  ration  for  milk- 
cows.  It  could  not  replace  Alfalfa  hay  as 
a  roughage,  especially  for  high-producing 
animals.  I  should  question  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  replacing  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  mixed  hay  with  beet  pulp.  In  any 
event,  the  pulp  should  be  moistened  12 
hours  before  feeding.  Based  upon  total 
digestible  units,  beet  pulp  at  $33  per  ton 
would,  be  equivalent  to  mixed  hay  at  $18 
per  ton.  As  to  whether  your  grain  ra¬ 
tion  might  be  improved  would  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  quality  of  mixed  feed  that 
you  are  using 


I 

know 


Combining  Dairy  Ration 

have  the  following  feeds,  but  do  not 
how  to  mix  them  for  best  results: 


Corn-and-eob  meal. 


lbs. ;  corn  gluten 


Feeding  a  Family  Cow 


I  keep  a  family  cow,  buying  all  of  the 
feed.  With  hay  at  $30  to  $35  per  ton 
and  dried  be»t  pulp  at  $30  per  ton,  how 
much  of  the  latter  will  it  be  economical 
to  feed?  For  grain  I  am  feeding  a  ready 
mixed  ration.  Can  I  improve  on  that? 


meal,  150  lbs.;  cottonseed  meal,  125  lbs.; 
oilmeal.  100  lbs.;  bran.  250  lbs.,  with 
plenty  of  good  silage.  Red-top  and  Timo¬ 
thy  hay.  oat  straw  and  cornstalks. 

Kirkville,  N.  Y.  c.  u. 

With  the  materials  mentioned,  inas¬ 
much  as  you  have  silage,  mixed  hay, 
straw  and  cornstalks  for  roughage,  1 
should  combine  the  concentrates  in  tin* 
following  proportions:  375  lbs.  corn-and- 
eob  meal.  150  lbs.  gluten  feed.  125  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  oilmeal.  250 
lbs.  bran.  You  will  find  that  the  cows 
will  require  about  3  lbs.  of  silage  and  1 
lb.  of  roughage  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight  per  day,  and  it  would  be  Avell  to 
let  them  have  free  access  to  the  oat 
straw  and  cornstalks.  It  is  possible  that 
you  will  find  gluten  feed  more  economical 
than  the  cottonseed  meal.  If  so,  you  can 
use  300  lbs.  of  gluten  feed  and  leave  out 
the  cottonseed  meal. 


Supplementing  Silage 

I  have  11  grade  Holstein  cows,  from 
three  to  six  years  old,  due  to  freshen  next 
March  and  April,  averaging  about  20  lbs. 
of  milk  per  day.  I  wish  to  keep  them  pro¬ 
ducing  as  long  as  possible  this  Winter, 
but  am  ]oav  on  both  bay  and  silage.  I  am 
feeding  the  following  mixture :  300  lbs. 

bran.  200  lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs.  gluten. 
100  lbs.  cottonseed,  about  1  lb.  for  each 
-Vn  lbs.  of  milk.  Can  I  cut  down  on  my 
silage,  supplementing  with  dried  beet  pulp, 
and  if  so,  how  shall  I  feed  Avith  the  above 
mixture,  and  Iioav  much?  Is  the  mixture 
I  am  using  all  right?  j.  d.  k. 

In  vieAv  of  the  fact  that  your  cows  are 
approaching  the  end  of  their  lactation 
period,  I  should  deem  it  expedient  to  add 
150  lbs.  of  cornmeal  and  50  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  to  the  mixture  you  are  iioav  feeding. 
Ibis  is  based  upon  the  suggestion  that 
you  will  supplement  the  silage  remaining 
with  some  moistened  beet  pul]),  and  will 
thus  be  able  to  cut  doAvn  slightly  on  tin 
roughage,  of  which  you  are  short.  A 
peculiar  situation  prevails  so  far  as  rough- 
ages  and  concentrates  are  concerned 
Such  products  as  corn  and  bran  that  have 
a  relatively  high  energy  value  cost  less 
per  ton  than  Alfalfa,  or  even  Timothy 
hay.  For  this  reason  the  dairy  farmer 
has.  no  excuse  for  stinting  his  cows  with 
grain  this  Winter.  I  am  using  the  in¬ 
creased  amounts  of  corn  and  cottonseed 
mea1  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  some 
added  flesh,  and,  furthermore,  these  two 
products  are  relatively  cheap  at  this  time. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  at  least  31/, 
lbs.  of  milk  for  each  pound  of  grain  sup'- 
plied.  especially  with  the  ration  that  vou 
are  now  leeding,  since  it  is  narroAv  and 
correspondingly  high  in  protein.  You 
will  find  that  1  lb.  of  beet  pulp  will  re- 
quire  4  or  5  lbs.  of  water  for  complete 
saturation,  and  that  this  material  will  in¬ 
crease  the  palatability  and  succulence  of 
your  ration,  in  case  it  is  moistened  for 
12  hours  previous  to  being  fed. 

Cheapening  a  Dairy  Ration 

.},Vhat  would  be  the  cheapest  ration  for 
milk  coavs  !  I  have  silage.  Following  are 
pnees  of  grain  at  this  place:  Gornmeal. 

loo.-1  nC°it0nSeed  me21'  $2-75;  gluten, 
82.2.)  .barley  sprouts.  $1.50;  bran,  81  30- 

ground  oats.  $1.65 ;  oilmeal.  $2.50  "  ‘  ’ 

Fulton,  N.  Y.  ’  * 


Based 


R.  FI. 


upon  prices  that  you  have  quot¬ 
ed,  cornmeal.  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal 
gluten  and  bran  are  the  cheapest  feeds  to 
utilize  m  your  dairy  ration.  With  bran 
selling  for  $26  a  ton  you  could  ill  afford 
to  use  ground  oats  at  $32  a  ton.  although 
it  would  seem  that  $45  a  ton  for  gluten 
meal  is  clearly  out  of  range  under  exist¬ 
ing  market  values.  Malt  sprouts  at  830  a 
ton  would  be  cheaper  than  the  ground 
oats  at  Sol.  especially  if  they  carry  as 
much  protein  as  you  have  indicated.  With 
silage  available,  and  assuming  that  vou 
have  either  Alfalfa  or  clover  hav,  I  Avould 
suggest  that  the  cows  be  fed  1 'lb.  of  hav 
and  ..  lbs.  of  silage  daily  for  each  100  lbs 
of  live  weight,  and  that  they  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  grain  ration  made  as  fol¬ 
lows :  .,00  lbs.  cornmeal.  200  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  200  lbs.  gluten  feed.  150  lbs. 
malt  sprouts.  150  lbs.  bran.  The  amount 
of  gram  fed  should  be  based  upon  the 
daily  production  of  each  cow.  One  pound 
of  grain  should  produce  at  least  3  lbs  of 
milk.  It  would  'be  Avell  to  add  2  lbs  of 
salt  for  each  100  lbs.  of  grain  fed.  and  to 
allow  the  animals  free  access  to  either 
cornstalks  or  mixed  hay  in  case 
not  meet  all  their  demands  for 
with  clover  hay  or  Alfalfa. 


you  oan- 
roughago 
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Live  Stock  News 


Notes  on  Devon  Cattle 

E.  H.  Marshall  of  New  Hampshire  has 
recently  sold  to  H.  W.  Fuller  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  the  bull  Dartmouth  Duke  9460. 
He  is  by  Roseeroft  Dandy  9083.  a  son  of 
Songbird,  first  prize  cow  wherever  shown 
this  year.  Mr.  Marshall  has  also  sold 
four  heifer  calves  to  William  F.  Flynn 
of  Worcester  County,  Mass. 

F.  Chamberlain  &  Sou  of  New  York 
have  sold  the  bull  Champion  0480  to  F. 
S.  Lewis.  New  York. 

John  W.  Summers  of  North  Carolina 
has  sold  Sir  Raleigh  9445  to  W.  A.  Fiek- 
ling  of  South  Carolina. 

J.  Coffing  &  Sons  of  Indiana  have  made 
recent  sales  of  young  animals  to  parties 
in  Michigan  and  Massachusetts.  Among 
these  are  a  bull  calf  from  Meadow  Belle 
15436.  which  was  sold  to  Roseeroft.  Wor¬ 
cester  County.  Mass.,  and  then  passed  on 
to  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
Meadow  Belle  has  a  record  of  550  lbs.  of 
butterfat  under  very  ordinary  conditions. 
A  sister  of  Meadow  Belle  has  gone  to 
Cecil  Wheeler  of  Massachusetts. 

N.  I'.  Beardsley  of  Connecticut  has 
sold  the  four-year-old  cow  Annette  15857 
to  Roseeroft,  Worcester  County,  Mass. 
They  have  also  obtained  the  bull  Duke  of 
Roxbury  0180.  winner  of  second  prize  at 
the  New  England  Fair.  This  bull  takes 
the  place  of  Jack  0189,  which  was  sold  to 
Raymond  C.  Barrows  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Barrows  has  sold  the  yearling  heifer 
Princess  Irene  16129  to  J.  E.  Gifford  of 
Massachusetts.  This  heifer  was  sired  by 
a  son  of  Meadow  Belle  15436. 

A.  R.  O.  Tests. — The  three-year-old 
heifer  Bright  Promise  has  already  passed 
the  test  requirements  for  animals  of  her 
age,  although  she  still  has  over  three 
months  in  which  to  increase  her  record. 
From  February  22  to  November  1  she 
had  produced  •  0.044.9  lbs.  of  milk  and 
299. ft  lbs.  of  butterfat.  It  will  be  seen 
that  she  has  been  a  uniformly  high  tester, 
her  butter  fat  test  in  October  being  C  per 
cent  for  hpth  morning  and  night.  Her 
owners  write  that  a  severe  injury  to  one 
teat  has  caused  them  to  take  away  her 
grain  feed  and  that  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  on  this  account. 

Dartmouth  Rose,  from  April  8  to  No¬ 
vember  1,  has  given  5.065. S  lbs.  of  milk 
and  261.5  lbs.  of  butterfat.  This  cow  is 
five  years  old  and  is  being  kept  under  en¬ 
tirely  normal  farm  conditions,  as  is  her 
stable  mate,  mentioned  above.  She  must 
make  the  full  requirements  for  aged  cows, 
namely.  360  lbs.  butterfat.  She  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  flow  of  milk  at  the  present 
time,  and  her  test  for  October  was  4.6 
per  cent  butterfat.  Both  of  these  cows 
spent  four  weeks  of  September  at  tin* 
Fall  fairs,  with  no  special  benefit  to  their 
milk  or  fat  production.  Both  were  sired 
by  Roseeroft  Prince  8798,  a  son  of  Song¬ 
bird  14753,  the  first  prize  cow  wherever 
shown  this  year.  j.  E.  giffokd. 

Ayrshire  Notes 

Fancy  MacEan  35596,  of  Blackburn 
Farm.  Sewiekle.v,  Pa.,  heads  the  list  of 
Ayrshire  cows  completing  records  during 
the  past  quarter  year.  Her  production 
was  16.820  lbs.  milk,  containing  618.45 
lbs.  fat.  Her  consistency  at  the  pail  is 
indicated  in  the  total  of  43,275  lbs.  milk. 
1.543.08  lbs.  fat.  made  during  her  first 
three  lactations.  She  was  bred  by  Robert 
Templeton  Sons.  Ulster,  Pa.,  and  sired 
by  MacEan  Prince,  with  seven  advanced 
registry  daughters. 

The  first  official  production  records  on 
Ayrshire.?  in  Porto  Rico  have  recently 
been  started  on  the  farm  of  Jose  1'. 
Vaamonde  at  Fajardo,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Rio 
Piedras.  Mr.  Vaamonde  begins  his  record 
testing  with  two  heifers,  one  a  daughter 
of  the  1919  National  grand  champion. 
Admiral  Beatty  of  Wendover,  and  the 
other  a  sister  to  Penshurst  Nancy  Star, 
now  making  an  outstanding  production 
with  14.355  lbs.  milk.  556.47  lbs.  fat  in 
her  first  271  daws  as  a  junior  two-year- 
Old. 

Hampshire?  are  profitable  and  are 
economical  pork  producers.  I  have  tried 
out  other  breeds,  and  have  settled  on 
those  as  my  choice.  They  dress  out  a 
high  percentage  of  high-priced  meat  with 
a  smaller  percentage  of  lard.  The  meat 
is  of  a  fine  texture  and  flavor,  being  of 
the  bacon  type.  They  are  great  rustlers, 
doing  fine  on  pasture.  One  may  grow 
them  very  economically  in  this  way.  The 
outlook  for  the  Hampshire  business  _  is 
very  promising.  They  are  fast  coming 
into  favor  with  the  breeder  and  the 
packer.  I  find  no  trouble  in  selling  my 
-took.  The  cnlv  trouble  is  in  not  having 
enough  to  fill  orders.  The  coming  year 


will  see  my  herd  enlarged  and  improved 
as  much  as  possible. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  Ji.  faknsworth. 

The  price  of  corn  is  so  low  that  the 
farmer  has  to  look  for  better  stock  to 
make  more  money  out  of  the  crop.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  than  to  invest  in 
purebred  hogs  at  present  prices.  Any 
purebred  hogs  will  pay  a  handsome  divi¬ 
dend  the  first  year,  and  thereafter  be 
regular  mortgage  lifters.  I  breed  the 
Spotted  Polancl-Chinas  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  very  careful  mothers,  have 
eight  to  12  and  often  more  pigs  to  the 
litter,  make  very  good  gains  on  amount 
of  feed  consumed  and  are  ideal  for  meat 
purposes.  You  who  are  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  purebreds,  give  the  Spotted  Poland,- 
(’hinas  a  chance  to  prove  their  superior 
merit  as  profit  makers. 

G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON. 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

Please  find  enclosed  a  clipping  from 
the  Popular  Magazine,  which  interested 
me  very  much,  but  ar  my  father,  who  is 
well  informed  on  these  lines,  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  it.  he  advised  me  to  inquire 
i  '  out  it  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  Is  this  a  true 
statement? 

“Bella  Pontiac,  a  cow  owned  by  T.  A. 
Barron  of  Brantford,  Ontario,  has  set  a 
new  record  for  milk  and  milk  product 
production.  For  the  year  ended  June  18 
the  animal  produced  27.107  lbs.  of  milk, 
1.250  lbs.  of  fat  and  1.273  lbs.  of  butter.” 

In  a  recent  report  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Clemons,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  IIol- 
stein-Friesian  Association,  Bella  Pontiac, 
a  cow  owned  by  T.  A.  Barron  of  Brant¬ 
ford.  Ontario,  is  credited  with  making  a 
world’s  record  for  butter  production,  this 
great  cow  having  produced  27.101  lbs.  of 
milk  and  1.587.5  lbs.  of  butter  in  one 
year.  The  statement  regarding  her  milk 
record  is  nearly  correct,  but  the  figure 
1.273  lbs.  of  butter  is  incorrect.  That  is 
the  amount  of  btterfat  produced,  which 
in  terms  of  butter  would  be  1.587.5. 

J.  w.  B. 

George  E.  Potts.  Willsboro.  N.  Y.,  has 
sold  to  T.  S.  Boggess.  Macon.  Miss.,  a 
young  bull.  Maid’s  Sybil  Oxford  190235, 
by  Gypsy's  Royal  Oxford  164800,  out  of 
Raleigh's  Virginia  Maid  438926.  This 
young  bull  took  first  prize  and  sweep- 
stakes  at  the  Essex  County  and  the  Clin¬ 
ton  County,  N.  Y.,  fairs. 

The  second  State  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders’  sale  will  be  held  January  11- 
12.  1022.  at  the  Liverpool  Pavilion,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 

ncglstored  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 

n  Dumbs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ram  l.ambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J 

nee.  Shropshire  Hams,  1  and  2  years  old.  Wooled  to 
n  nose.  Bargains.  i.EKOY  C.  IIOWKK,  Ludtowville,  A.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  &  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

r  P„|„  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP.  HAMS  mid 
rOloaie  ewes.  Apply  ormn  FARM,  Pnrahaie,  8.  Y. 

nrn  Prorla  Cmflo  Also  few  registered  Shropshire**  for 

ZDU  UraUC  lWBS  sale.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington,  Vermont 

|  HORSES 

BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my  show 
stock.  (We  won  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
prizes  in  three  shows  this  fall).  Ten  brood  and  show 
mares  weighing  one  ton  each,  20  Stallions  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  I  will  arrange  to  place  one  there. 
My  stock  will  please  you.  Terms  arranged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 

159  Pearl  Street  Buflalo.  N.  Y.  ! 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED— Either  Jersey  or  Guernsey  Cow 

about  to  calve  with  second  ealf.  Must  be  good  milk, 
er.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 

I’OWEI.L  CREEK  FARMS  -  May'a  Landing,  N.  J. 

j  AYRSHIRES  ' 

SOUTH  FARM 

AYRSHIRES 

We  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  ns  know  vour  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 

X-.ARGE  AYRSHIRES 

Accredited  herd  plan.  No  reactors.  Excellent  rec- 
o-.is.  Animals  of  all  ages.  Reasonable  prices. 

I  KESTMONT  FARM  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Registered  Ayrshires  a'c0 c1  rfee nV Vfl e  uteherd 

One  Yearling  Bull,  Two  Bull  Calves.  Also  some 
good  females.  Perry  Warren,  Peru,  Vermont 

JERSEYS 

HAMILTON  ¥17¥>d7,1VrG 
FARM  cJHiIOfli  1  3 

Several  Grandsons  ui 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J 

For  Sale  JERSEY  BULL 

dropped  Dee.  28,  i920.  Sire,  Pet’s  Oxford  Trowville 
173859.  Dam,  Eminence  Fairy  Queen  279333.  A  fine 
individual  and  right  in  every  way.  If  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  something  good  look  this  one  up.  Address 

MULLJKKN  ESTATE,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GUERNSEYS 


Since  1908,  only 

GUERNSEY 

Bulls  have  been  used  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  herd  of  over  100  head 
of  grade  females  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  average  yearly 
production  of  butterfat  has 
increased  steadily  from  227 
lbs.  per  head  in  1909.  to 
309  lbs.  in  1914  and  371  lbs. 
in  1920.  The  Guernsey  Bull 
is  “The  Winner  of  the  Battle 
with  the  Scrub.” 

Send  for  the  free  booklet 
“  The  Grade  Guernsey  ” 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R-25  PETERBORO,  N.  H. 


Guernseys  For  Sale 

Young  bulls,  ready  for  service.  Bull 
calves,  one  to  six  months  old.  All  line, 
straight  young  fellows,  from  damswith 
large  records,  or  that  are  now  being 
tested.  Best  of  blood  lines.  Conte  to 
us  for  the  best  in  Guernseys.  Herd 
established  twenty-two  years.  Under 
Federal  supervision  and  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

BELLMATH  FARMS 

Sennett,  N.  Y. 


SCAB-CHASE 


cures  itch,  mange  and 
scabies  on  your  ani¬ 
mals.  or  it  does  not 
————————  cost  you  a  cent.  Ahsol 

utely  guaranteed.  Liberal  package  $1.50  at  your- 
dealer,  or  write  CMILAW*  FARMS,  Inc..  In  Na.  9.  Newport.  VI. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  “ 

If  you  knew  where  you  could  buy  a  son  of  a  37  lbs. 
bull,  a  grandson  of  JUDGE  SEGIS,  son  of  KING  SEGIS, 
out  of  a  magnificent  cow  tracing  (closely)  twice  to 
KING  OF  THE  PONTIACS,  greatest  of  all  sites,  for  so 
moderate  a  price,  would  write  or  wire  to  (hideout 
about  him.  Federal  supervision.  F.  C.  RIGGS 
{Breeder  of  Holsteins)  Trumansburg,  New  Fork 


1 2  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers-12 

One  to  three  yenrsof  npre;  choicely  bred,  tine  individuals. 
All  bred  but  two;  some  spnnppnjr.  One  or  the  lot.  Priced 
to  sell.  Chance  to  make  some  change. 

F  H.RIVENBURGH  Prop.  ELITE  STOCK  FARM, Munnsville.N  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12  Perlect  Reg.  Holsteins 

3-vear-olds,  tuberculin  tested,  60-dny  guarantee,  fresh  or 
soon  due.  Ormsby  breeding.  Farm  for  sale,  ideal 
Summer  home,  dairying  or  cattle  breeding.  C1IA8.  A. 

IIOWELL.  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  jN,  Y.  70  miles 
west  N.  V.  C.  ErieK.  K. 


A  PONTIAC  BULL  FOR  $75 

Sire’s  2  nearest  dams  average  33  80  butter  in  7  days. 
Calf  was  horn  March  24,1921.  Well  grown,  straight 
and  guaranteed.  A.  F.  KILTS,  R.  D.  6.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


Registered  (Spot  Farm)  Holsteins  f„!„cthvse«i.i  to2o 

cows  and  10  bulls.  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


Holstrin-Kripftinn  llfdfer  and  null  Calves.  Purebred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WHCR0FT  FARMS.  McGraw.  Cortland  Co.,  M.Y 


For  Sale  West  view  Glen  Laddie 

born  Jan.  14,  19*21  ;  sired  by  Lang  water  Ultimas, 
whose  first  daughter  on  test  has  just  produced  1310 
lbs.  of  milk  and  64.34  lbs.  of  f»it  in  one  m  wi'h,  The 
dam  is  King’s  Lovely  Lassie,  a  granddaughter  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  now  on  test  and  in  181  days  lias  prod  need 
6,002  lbs.  milk  and  293  Ibv  fat.  This  calf  is  straight 
and  clean,  and  from  a  herd  under  Federal  supei-vi 
sion  for  the  past  two  years.  Tho  fl’-st  oh^ok  for  £200 
gets  him.  WE8TVIEW  FARM,  Pawling.  N.Y. 

i 


Wanted  to  Buy 

Heifers.  Slate  lowest  price.  Adv.  9788,  cure  If.  N.-Y. 


|  SWINE  j 

LARGE  BERKS  HIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 


~  SPECIAL  OFFER “ 

OF 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  are  offering  for  sale  two  regiatered  bulls  ready 
for  service  from  A.  It.  stock  on  both  sides  lor  SI  t>o 
EACH.  Also  two  younger  bulls  from  six  >  nine 
months  old  for  ;>1GU  Each.  Herd  Federally 
'Tuberculin  Tested.  Heal  opportunity  for  furweib. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 
Walter  S.  Kerr,  Mgr.  Lohasset,  Mast:. 


STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  lew  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $l50-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

1'.  F.  (Staples,  Mgr.,  East  llullinton,  Mass. 


The  first  prize  Berkghire  barrow,  shown  by  Peiiua. 
State  College  at  the  recent  Internal ionn I  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  as  well  as  his  sire  and  dam  were  bred 
by  us.  Selected  gilts  both  bred  and  open  of  the  same  bin,  d 
)inesn"\v  for  sale.  H.  C. &H.  B.  Harpeniling,  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.  V. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

HOLIDAY  SPECIAL  SALE 

40  Sows  and  Gilts,  bred  to  our  noted  boars  for 
spring  biters.  Sew-  i hat  have  had  fitters  Price 
850  to  !$7  5  each.  Gilts  to  farrow  their  first  littc  , 
i#.'55  to  8*50  each.  Summer  Shouts,  either  sex,  S*~5 
to  SOS 5  each.  August  and  September  pigs. either 
sex,  SS8  to  SS15  cadi.  When  taken  in  lots  of  ihiee 
or  more  we  pay  Express  charge. 

Richard  H  Stone.  Trumansburg',  N-  Y. 


BERKSHIRES  of  Size  and  Quality 

Service  hoars,  boar  pigs,  bred  and  open  gilts  of  the 
loading  type.  Good  show  record.  Cholera  immure. 

RICHARD  E.  WAIS  .  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS  fS^sIus 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W*  dairy  FARMS,  22  S.  32d  SI.,  Phil,..  Pi. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Offer  for  sale  two  excellent  sons  of  Lang  water  African¬ 
der  from  dams  with  A.  R.  records.  Also  offer  one  year¬ 
ling  May  Rose  bull,  ready  for  service.  Young  bull  calves 
at  very  attractive  prices.  Accredited  Herd.  Guernseys, 
Suffolk  horses  and  Duroc  swine. 


Florham  Farm— For  Sale— A  Few  Choice  Bull  Calves 

from  tested  dams.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

II.  H.  ALLEN,  Mgr.  Madison,  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Milking  Shorthorns  CS 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE — Bull  Calves  from  pood  milking  Shorthorn 
■  dams.  J.  E.  BLEDLE  -  Brockport,  New  York 

|  DOGS  and  FERRETS 

German  Shepherd 

Matrons.  I’cps.  i>nd  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

NISIINA  COLLIE  KENNELS,  W.  R.  Watson, 
.Mgr.,  Box  174o,  Macon,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Oakland.  Iona 

Thoroughbred  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

S' ire,  a  tl-ie  lype  with  five  CHAMPIONS  in  first  three  pen  era- 
tions.  Wc  guarantee  you  a  good  pup  or  return  your 
money.  Males,  825  ;  Females,  $15.  Papers  furnished. 

VALLEY  EGG  FARM  JLittle  \  alley,  X.  V .  , 

AFTON  AIREDALES  FwTLLRflBREo 

Vigorous  pups,  $155  to  $S5i>.  Can  be  .iegistered.  Males, 
Females  and  Spayed.  AFTON  FAU1I,E.  l)ummontnn,Y«rmoiit 

A  Dam,  A.  K.  G.  registered.  Sire,  good 

Airedale  I  ups  tvpc.  Males,  IMO;  -  females,  $8. 
NORMAN  Tit  KIM. E  H.  8  Holley,  New  York 

Registered  Airedale  Terrier  Pups^'nnT.fg 

ance-cry.  Martin  E.  Tlicw  -  Ail liur- burg,  N .  Y. 

For  Sale- Police  Puppies  K,byan 

■  ■  ■'  — 

■  •vt'  TJ  T>  17'T'C  Dark  and  white,  f'ircular  free. 

I  1. 1\  I V  lb  1  Mason  Dk  kkrson,  Makkesax,  Wis. 

f  e  it  n  n  t  s 

for  hunting  and  killing  rut  - .  Instruction  book  and  price 
list  flee.  Levi  Farnsworth  New  London,  Ohio 

FERRETS  any  Quantity 

TRIMMAL’8  PET  SHOP.  Stamp  for  reply. 

289  West  Main  Street  -  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Large  Type  Berkshires 

One  No.  1  service  boar,  born  in  March,  1921.  Also 
August  and  September  sow  pigs,  Harpemlings’ 
II  igli wood  breeding.  E.  A.  WHITFORD,  Adams  Center,  M.Y. 


SHADY  SIDE  ZQERKSIIIRES 

Special  offer  of  pigs  3  mos.  old.  Bred  Sows  and  Service 
Boars.  Wet-hip  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

E.G.  FIS11EK  _  Hamilton,  New  York 


SPRING  BANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  Spring,  1922,  litters  to  a  good  on  of  Symboleer 
Bill.  AIL  CHOLERA  IMMUNE.  No.  181200.  For  Price  address 
J.  E.  WATSON  -  Marbledale,  Conn. 


BE  li  K  Sll  1 1{KS.  Big  type  sows,  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 
All  stock  guaranteed.  I’ATMOOIl  KAIUI.S,  Hurt  field.  .N.Y. 


BIG  TYPE 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Largest  and  oldest  herd  in  the  East- 
Write  for  prices  on  what  you  want. 

VICTOR  FARMS 
Bellevale  New  York 


Reg.  Duroc- Jersey  Boar  and  Sow  Pigs 

of  the  big  tvpe.  MeChord-Patbfinder  strain.  8nnd  12 
weeks  old.  Gulya  few  left.  Write  for  special  prices 
LAKE  VIEW  FARM  -  Nbwtox,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


DUROCS  Boars  Ready  for  Service.  $25 

Sows  to  breed,  820  each.  Very  fine  stock,  Pedi¬ 
gree  furnished.  ANDREW  R.  BECKER,  Schoharie,  N.  V. 


D|  I  /"a  O  Sensation,  Orion  and  Taxpayer 

W  r\  V/  O  Breeding.  All  ages  lb r  sale. 

F.  M.  PATTINGTON  &  SON,  Merrifield,  N.Y. 


Big  Type  Durocs  jg£  2'* 

Bred  to  Gr  Orion  Sensation  2nd  and  Jr.  herd  fdre.  Ih»y  i 
Sensation.  GOI1KL.  J'\\RMS  -  Jinnandole,  A'.  J. 


fancy  o.  I.  C.’S 

The  big,  smooth  type  of  superior  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Bred  gilts  and  Spring  pigs  at  reasonable  prices. 

W.  W.  WEIMAN,  P.  0.  Box  469,  Ilununelstown,  Pa. 


I  P  ’o  Iteg.  Free.  10-50 lbs.  Sows,  ikl  1;  Bom s. 
I,U.  3  $12  •  8-wks.  pigs.  $!>,  Bred  Sows. 
Breeding.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Fills.  N.». 


Big  TypeO. 

880.  AllA-1 


RiffTvnpPnlanfk  (  hoice  Boar  pigs  for  sale.  (Also 
Dig  lypcruidliub  a  few  sow.„  )  Write  me:  you  will 

he  surprised  how  low  1  am  selling  these  choice  pigs 
for.  -  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 


O-  I.  C.  AND  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

S?  ami  4*10  each  prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  please.  Address 

GEO.  F.  6K1FF1E  R.  IF.  8  Newvllle,  Pa. 


Reg.  O.  I.  <’  and  Chester  White  Piers  and  bred  sows. 
EUGENE  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvillr,  New  York 


ECAMPSHIRES,  They  are 

bacon  type.  EVENTUALLY  you  will  raise 
them.  Why  not  now  >  Free  circular. 

A.S.GRAYBILL,  LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 

Box  It  .  .  Hird-In-ttaad,  Pa. 


It  l!cg.  Hampshire  Hoars — 15  825.  $20,  $18,  $15.  $12. 

I U  according  to  age  and  size.  Good  blood.  Good  indivi¬ 
duals.  J.  M.  FARNSWORTH  tnr  Route  CUBA,  N.  Y. 
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Legal  Questions 


S.  1  ..  mi  page  1*578.  asks  how  to  make 
a  good  gate.  When  a  boy.  my  father  had 
me  go  after  the  cows,  and  I  had  to  drive 
them  through  the  gate.  The  old  gate  was 
so  heavy  I  could  not  open  or  shut  it.  so 
my  father  had  to  come  and  open  it  for 
me.  I  suppose  he  got  tired  of  that,  so  he 
put  up  a  new  gate  that  I  could  open  and 
••lose  very  easily.  These  gates  used  to 
be  very  common  through  York  State, 
where  1  used  to  live.  I  do  not  gee  any 
>uch  gates  here  in  Ohio.  1  send  a  sketch 
of  the  gate,  which  nearly  explains  itself. 


T  rouble 

I  have  a 
trouble.  I 
looking  for  ; 
one  that  is 


with  Timer 


Ford,  and 
have  used 
i  good  one. 
faultless? 


the 

four 

Can 


timer  gives 
and  I  am 
you  suggest 

15.  E.  E. 


I  might  add  you  want  a  small  tree, 
about  4  in.  at  one  end  and  7  in.  or  so  at 
the  other,  and  as  long  again  as  gateway. 
Bore  three  2-in.  holes  two-thirds  through 
timber  for  the  uprights  to  nail  boards  on. 
Bore  holes  on  top  of  posts  and  timber  for 
iron  about  8-in.  long  for  the  gate  to  swing 
and  balance  on.  After  you  have  it  hung, 
saw  off  enough  timber  so  gate  will  bal¬ 
ance.  Any  farmer  can  make  this  gate 
with  very  little  expense.  e.  c.  m. 

Chardon.  O. 


accompanying  sketch  of  a 
is  a  recent  production  of  the 
The  best 


The 
which 

er's.  works  like  a  charm, 
of  it  is  that  the  cost  was 


gate, 
writ- 
part 
very  small,  as 


As  all  four  of  these  timers  seem  to  have 
given  trouble,  it  is  possible  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  elsewhere.  The  regular  Ford 
equipment  will  giv<.  efficient  service  when 
properly  cared  for.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  timer  is  in  the  primary 
circuit  of  this  particular  car  or  tractor— 
it  is  a  low  tension  distributor.  The  cur¬ 
rent  flowing  through  it  has  little  voltage 
or  pressure,  and  must  have  a  clean  path 
to  permit  maximum  current  flow  to  the 
ignition  coils.  Because  of  this  the  timer 
cap  should  be  removed  occasionally  and 
the  race-way  and  roller  cleaned  thor¬ 
oughly.  Usually  wiping  out  with  a  clean 
rag  is  sufficient,  but  kerosene  or  gasoline 
may  be  used  if  necessary.  After  cleaning 
apply  a  few  drops  of  oil  to  race  and 
roller  and  keep  oiled.  Remember  that 
the  timer  is  making  half  as  many  revo¬ 
lutions  as  the  engine  is.  and  must  be 
lubricated.  In  cold  weather  use  a  light 
oil.  as  the  thicker  oil  may  prevent  ♦•on- 
tact  between  the  roller  and  the  metal 
parts  of  the  race-way. 

Keep  thi'  outside  clean  and  dry.  seeing 
that  the  upper  hose  connection  is  light 
so  that  a  constant  dripping  does  not  take 
place  on  the  timer  and  wiring.  Also  see 
that  the  primary  wiring  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  attached  to  the  timer  with  the 
tabs  at  the  ends  of  the  wires  turned  in. 
If  attached  the  other  way  they  may  make 
contact  with  the  engine,  grounding  the 
current.  When  a  timer  is  worn  out  the 
race-way  will  feel  uneven,  as  the  fingers 


Wife's  Property  Rights 

If  a  man  dies  and  leaves  a  wife  and  no 
children,  what  share  of  the  property  can 
she  hold,  where  there  is  both  real  and 
personal  property?  Can  his  father,  if  liv¬ 
ing.  come  in  and  hold  any  share  of  the 
property?  II  the  father  is  not  living, 
could  the  brothers  and  sisters  bold  the 
share  that  would  go  to  the  father? 

New  York.  w.  g.  s. 

If  a  man  dies  intestate  and  leaves  a 
wife  with  no  children,  but  leaves  a  father, 
the  wife  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  and  the  residue  goes  to  the 
father.  If  he  leaves  a  wife  and  brothers 
and  sisters  the  wife  is  entitled  to  one- 
half  of  the  personal  property  and  to  the 
residue  if  it  does  not  exceed  $2,00(1.  If 
the  residue  exceeds  that  amount  the  wife 
takes  $2,000  in  addition  to  her  one-half, 
and  tin*  remainder  goes  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  real  property  of  a  man 
who  dies  without  any  will,  subject  to  the 
dower  rights  of  the  wife,  goes  first  to 
the  children  of  deceased,  second  to  his 
father,  third  to  his  mother  and  fourth  to 
his  collateral  relatives.  If  we  might  be 
permitted  to  give  you  advice  at  this  time 
we  would  suggest  that  you  consult  your 
attorney  and  have  a  will  prepared.  This 
will  not  shorten  your  life,  but  will  give 
you  comfort  in  your  last  days.  x.  t. 


In  case  the  mother  should  die  first,  would 
the  property  go  direct  to  the  son.  with 
whom  the  deed  is  made,  or  would  hoi 
portion  have  to  be  divided  with  her  other 
children?  If  a  mother  and  son  buy  a 
farm  having  a  joint  deed,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  lie  is  to  have  it  after  she 
is  gone,  could  her  other  heirs  claim  a 
portion  of  her  share,  in  case  she  dies  and 
leaves  no  will.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
arrange  matters  in  a  case  of  this  kind? 
The  son  must  take  care  of  the  mother  as 
long  as  she  lives.  j,.  g. 

In  order  to  answer  your  question  it  is 
necessary  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
man  and  his  mother  have  a  joint  deed  as 
a  matter  of  law.  If  the  deed  is  in  fact 
a  ‘joint  deed  ’  the  property  descends  to 
the  survivor  regardless  of  the  heirs  of  the 
Person  dying.  The  very  principle  of  joint 
tenancy  is  survivorship,  and  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  if  cuts  off  the  heirs  of  the  joint 
tenants  the  statutes  of  the  various  States 
have  directed  the  way  in  which  this  deed 
shall  be  drawn.  If  between  husband  and 
wife  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  par¬ 
ticular.  for  it  is  presumed  that  the  in¬ 
tention  was  to  have  the  survivor  take  all. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  consult  an  at¬ 
torney  and  have  him  decide  whether  your 
deed  is  a  joint  deed  in  fact  or  not.  x.’t. 


most  of  the  material  was  at  hand  on  the 
farm.  The  description  of  the  parts  is  as 
follows :  AAAA,  four  eye-bolts  made 

from  Yj-in.  round  iron,  with  threaded  ends 
for  nuts,  and  eyes  large  enough  to  admit 
a  %-in.  water  pipe  or  rod.  The  eye-bolts 
in  the  framing  post.  (’.  of  the  gate  rest 
upon  the  eye-bolts  in  the  fence  post  upon 
which  it  is  hung,  forming  a  hinge.  B  is 
a  piece  of  %-in.  pipe  used  for  a  hinge  pin. 
not  fastened  anywhere,  one  end  resting  on 
the  ground.  (’  is  the  framing  post.  4x(>xN 
ft.  long.  D,  the  brace  rod,  we  made  from 
an  old  piece  of  Yt~ in.  pipe,  with  a  nut  at 
upper  end  to  draw  up  gate  when  desired. 
EE  are  two  framing  pieces.  2x4  in.  F  is 
lx(>xl2  ft.,  chestnut  boards,  making  tin* 
gate  12  ft.  wide.  For  a  fastener  we  used, 
a  piece  of  Y>  in.  round  iron,  drove  a  large 
staole  in  the  fence  post,  and  two  in  the 
gate,  making  a  regular  bolt.  Then  we 
gave  the  gate  and  all  the  trimmings  plenty 
of  paint,  for  I  believe  in  painting  every¬ 
thing.  when  possible,  and  I  believe  that 
gate  will  last  a  lifetime  and  not  sag.  The 
post  on  which  it  is  hung  is  a  good,  heavy 
chestnut  stick.  5  ft.  in  the  ground,  with 
plenty  of  stone  tamped  in  around  it,  and 
then  poured  full  of  cement.  F.  E.  s. 

Thomaston,  Conn. 


are  rubbed  around  it.  and  the  roller  will 
be  rough  nnd  worn.  When  in  this  con¬ 
dition  install  a  new  one.  If  these  direc¬ 
tions  are  followed,  the  vibrator  points 
kept  smooth  and  adjusted  with  an  equal 
gap,  and  the  spark  plugs  also  kept  clean 
and  adjusted  with  equal  spark  gaps,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  worn  dime,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  your  ignition  troubles  will  be 
stopped  unless  your  motor  is  pumping 
oil.  In  that  case  have  new  rings  put  in 
and  holes  drilled  in  the  skirt  of  the  piston 
to  lessen  the  oil  pumping.  k.  ii.  s. 


they 
pos- 
sus- 
it  is 


the  article  on  farm 
I  have  a  pattern 
which  accompanies 


I  read  with  interest 
gates,  on  page  1378. 
for  farm  gat“  (cut 

this).  Tin's  gate  is  built  of  light  wood 
strips,  1x3x12  ft.  long.  The  cross  strips 
are  made  of  the  same  material.  This  gate 
is  made  in  a  short  time  and  is  light  to 
handle.  The  hooks,  as  seen-  in  the  gate 
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Cute  Swung  on  Hook 


posts  in  cut.  are  made  of  i^-in.  round 
iron.  12  in.  long,  bending  one  end  square 
up,  3  in.  driven  into  a  hole  bored  with  a 
f’s-iu.  bit  and  held  tight  by  a  nail  driven 
in  by  the  side  of  the  iron,  leaving  the  iron 
hook  out  farther  on  the  post  you  wish  to 
swing  the  gate  on,  thus  allowing  the  gate 
to  swing  if  put  in  the  post  at  an  angle 
without  taking  off  the  hook.  These  are 
the  handiest  gates  I  ever  saw  in  use.  We 
have  gates  on  this  farm;  no  bars.  If 
kept  painted,  they  will  last  a  lifetime. 

West  Ivortright,  N.  Y.  e.  f.  f. 


Rat  Poisons 

Is  there  any  rat  poison  which  will  dry 
them  up?  I  have  used  a  proprietary  rem¬ 
edy  which  was  supposed  to  give  them  a 
fever,  but  it  appeared  to  agree  with  them, 
as  they  are  as  thick  as  ever.  r.  r. 

The  rat  poisons  which  give  them  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  is  fatal  to  rats  and  not  taken 
by  other  domestic  animals  certainly  work 
well  at  times,  but  seem  to  do  their  best 
on  rats  in  towns  and  cities  where 
have  a  narrow  range  of  food.  It.  is 
sible  that  rats,  like  people,  are  more 
eeptible  to  disease  in  that  case,  and 
also  likely  that  the  rats  which  have  a 
free  range  know  vvlia'  to  eat  to  cure  them¬ 
selves.  Perhaps,  too.  there  were  so  many 
rats  that  none  got  a  full  dose.  By  ail 
means  the  best  scheme  for  rats  is  to  feed 
them  a  few  nights  just  what  they  clean 
up.  and  then  give  them  the  same  stuff 
with  about  five  per  cent  barium  carbonate 
added.  This  is  a  cheap  powder,  which  is 
carried  by  all  wholesale  and  many  retail 
druggists.  Then  change  the  spot  and  put 
.out  a  new  sort  of  food,  let  the  remaining 
rats  get  fond  of  this  and  repeat  the  car¬ 
bonate.  or,  better,  use  sodium  fluoride  this 
time.  Change  the  spot  and  the  food  again, 
and  repeat  the  poison  when  they  have 
learned  the  new  place. 

If  you  take  good  care  that  there  is  no 
place  for  them  to  get  a  drop  of  moisture 
in  your  buildings,  they  will  certainly  got 
outside  for  it.  and  likely  die  there.  A 
good  quality  of  “Boston  brown  bread.” 
made  just  as  nice  as  you  know  how.  but 
with  about  five  per  cent  white  arsenic 
in  it.  is  one  of  the  best  rat  poisons,  but 
very  attractive  to  other  animals,  and.  of 
course,  children.  If  you  want  to  chance 
it.  get  them  (the  rats,  of  course)  used  to 
ordinary  brown  bread  and  then  change  to 
the  arsenical  for  one  night  only.  We 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  you  to  fight  rats 
with  all  your  power.  They  are  expensive; 
each  rat  eats  daily  as  much  as  a  hen. 
foul  and  disgusting  in  their  habits,  and 
subject  naturally  to  the  vilest  diseases, 
plague,  is  carried  to  men  by  the  rat  flea. 
They  are  suspected  of  transmitting  others, 
and  we  know  that  one  of  the  worst,  the 
bubonic  plague,  is  thus  transmitted  to  hu¬ 
mans.  Little  can  be  done  alone;  try  to 
get  your  neighbors  to  join  with  you  and 
clean  out  all  rats. 


Foreign  Rights  of  American  Citizen 

John  .Tones  is  born  in  Italy,  comes  to 
the  United  States  when  he  is  1(5  years  old, 
becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  the  proper  time  elapses,  and  mar¬ 
ries  an  American  girl.  When  he  is  40 
years  of  age  lie  wishes  to  return  to  Italy 
for  a  visit.  Fan  the  Italian  government 
force  him  to  serve  in  the  Italian  army, 
or  punish  him «  as  a  deserter?  If  so, 
what  action  will  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  take?  John  .Tones  wishes  to 
take  with  him  to  Italy  his  17-year-old 
son.  who  was  born  in  the  United  States. 
Can  the  Italian  government  force  that 
boy  to  remain  in  Italy  until  he  becomes 
of  military  age.  and  then  make  him  serve 
his  time  in  the  Italian  army?  In  such  a 
case,  what  action  would  the  United  States 
government  take?  Does  the  United  States 
give  an  Italian-born  American  citizen 
protection  in  such  a  case  in  return  for 
Iiis  oath  of  allegiance?  If  not — why  not? 

Rhode  Island.  e.  c. 

All  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  while  in  foreign  countries,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  and  shall  receive  from  this  gov¬ 
ernment  the  same  protection  of  person 
and  property  which  is  accorded  to  a  na¬ 
tive  born  citizen. 

Whenever  it  is  made  known  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  that  any  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  has  been  wrong¬ 
fully  deprived  of  his  liberty  by  any  of 
tin*  authorities  of  any  foreign  government, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  forth¬ 
with  to  demand  of  that  government  the 
reasons  of  such  imprisonment,  and  if  it 
appears  to  be  wrongful  and  in  violation 
of  the  rights  of  American  citizenship,  the 
President  shall  forthwith  demand  the  re¬ 
lease  of  such  citizen,  and  if  the  release  so 
demanded  shall  unreasonably  be  delayed 
or  refused,  the  President  shall  use  such 
means,  not  amounting  to  acts  of  war,  as 
lie  may  think  necessary  and  proper  to  ob¬ 
tain  or  effectuate  the  release.  When  a 
naturalized  citizen  shall  have  resided  for 
a  period  of  two  years  in  the  foreign  State 
from  which  he  came  it  shall  be  presumed 
that  lie  has  ceased  to  be  an  American  citi¬ 
zen.  John  .Tones’  son  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  under  the  facts  you  state. 

N.  T. 


Eviction  of  Tenant 

I  served  a  30-da.v  notice  on  my  tenant, 
as  he  agreed  and  wanted  to  make  pay¬ 
ment  every  three  months,  after  he  was 
back  on  rent  two  months.  There  was 
still  $5  due  me.  I  told  him  he  could 
leave  it  at  a  store,  lie  did.  and  left  three 
months’  rent  in  advance  after  I  had 
handed  him  his  notice  and  had  refused 
to  let  him  have  house  any  longer.  Can 
he  stay  three  months?  What  steps  do  I 
take  to  remove  him  from  premises? 


New  York. 


E.  0. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  give  you  any 
definite  advice,  for  the  reason  that  you 
failed  to  state  what  kind  of  a  lease,  if 
any,  you  had  with  your  tenant.  A  lease 
from  month  to  month,  one  can  obtain 
possession  of  their  property  by  giving  the 
tenant  a  30  days’  notice.  If  after  giving 
you  accepted  rent,  then  of 
have  waived  your  right  tc 
If  the  person  to  whom  he 
was  authorized  to  receive 
receipt  therefor,  you  will 


him  notice 
course  you 
evict  him. 
paid  the  rent 
the  same  and 


have  to  wait  until  the  three  months  are 
up.  If  the  term  was  from  month  to 
month,  and  neither  you  nor  the  agent 
have  accepted  payment  in  advance,  you 
can  evict  him  at  the  end  of  your  30  days’ 
notice.  n.  t. 


Heirs  Under  Joint  Deed 

If  a  man  and  his  mother  have  a  joint 
deed  of  a  farm  for  several,  years,  then 
the  man  marries  and  his  children,  in  case 
of  his  death,  could  tin1  wife  hold  his 
half  of  the  property,  or  would  it  go  direct 
to  his  mother,  and  would  the  wife  have 
to  go  through  process  of  law  to  hold  any? 


Step-daughter's  Inheritance 

About  20  years  ago  A’s  aunt  died,  leav¬ 
ing  some  property  to  which  A  and  his  sis¬ 
ter  fell  heir  as  next  of  kin.  The  sister 
had  a  quitclaim  deed,  drawn  up  jointly 
for  herself  and  brother,  deeding  tin*  prop¬ 
erty  to  a  step-daughter  of  the  aunt.  She 
executed  same  and  sent  it  to  her  brother 
in  a  distant  State  for  him  to  affix  his  sig¬ 
nature  thereto.  This  the  brother  refused 
to  do,  and  returned  the  document  un¬ 
signed.  The  sister  has  since  died,  leaving 
her  daughter  her  estate.  Does  the  lack 
of  the  brother's  signature  on  the  docu¬ 
ment  as  joint  heir  render  it  void,  and  so 
revert  it  to  the  estate  of  the  daughter  or 
does  the  deed  hold  good  for  the  aunt’s 
Step-daughter?  What  action  would  be 
necessary  to  give  the  property  a  clear 
title  and  make  it  negotiable,  under  the 


R.  w.  R. 


laws  of  Tennessee? 

If  the  deed  in  question  was  properlv 
executed  and  delivered  it  passed  all  the 
title  that  the  sister  had  in  the  premises 
to  the  step-daughter,  and  would  not  affect 
the  right  of  the  brother  in  any.way.  There 
must  have  been  an  intention  to  pass  the 
title  and  some  physical  act  indicating 
til's.  If  the  sister  simply  retained  the 
deed  after  executing  it.  it  *  is  very  doubt 
fill  if  the  step-daughter  can  take  title,  and 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  bring  an 
in  court  to  partition  the  property. 

N.  T. ' 


action 


Tenant  Fails  to  Pay  Rent 

A  man  came  to  me  to  rent  my  two- 
family  house  and  lot.  lie  had  son  and 
son-in-law  to  live  in  house;  he  stays  with 
them.  lie  did  the  talking.  Would  give 
$100  for  a  year.  $25  first  of  April,  first 
of  July  $50.  I  have  received  no  money 
since  first  of  April.  Tenant  and  boys 
have  passed  by  all  Summer.  This  man’s 
son-in-law  sent  that  $25 — first  of  April. 
The  father,  who  came  to  see  me,  has  paid 
me  no  money.  Will  you  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  about  rent  also  can  I  give  them 
30  days’  notice,  then  take  the  house? 

New  York.  MRS.  E.  g. 

When  a  tenant  fails  to  pay  rent  as 
agreed  the  landlord  may  remove  him  from 
the  premises  by  three  days’  notice.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  until  a  large  amount 
of  back  rent  has  accumulated.  In  order 
to  protect  themselves  fully  one  renting 
property  should  always  have  a  written 
lease  and  the  ierms  of  payment  definitely 
fixed.  If  time  for  payment  passes  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  chance  for  the 
tenants  to  make  payments  in  the  future, 
or  to  secure  the  payments,  it  is  advisable 
for  the  lanlord  immediately  to  evict  the 
tenant.  w.  'r. 


Wife's 

In  New 


or  does  the 
J.  w.  S. 

leaving  him 
the  surplus 
payment  of 


Inheritance  in  New  York 

York  State,  if  a  man  dies, 
leaving  no  will,  and  nev-r  having  had 
children,  but  leaving  a  wife,  and  the  only 
other  near  relative  a  brother  (father, 
mother  and  all  other  brothers  and  sisters 
dead  before  they  married),  dobs  the  New 
York  law  give  the  brother  a  share  in  the 
estate,  and  what  amount, 
entire  estate  go  to  the  wife? 

If  a  man  dies  intestate, 
surviving  a  wife  and  brother, 
of  personal  property,  after 
debts,  is  distributed  as  follows:  One-half 
to  the  wife,  and  the  whole  of  the  residue 
to  the  wife  if  it  does  not  exceed  $2,000. 
If  tin*  residue  exceeds  that  amount,  the 
wife  takes  $2,000  in  addition  to  her  one- 
half.  and  the  remainder  goes  to  the  broth¬ 
er.  The  real  property  would  go  to  the 
brother  with  the  exception  of  the  dower 
interest  of  the  wife.  If  you  are  thinking 
of  dying  some  time,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  die  without  a  will.  It 
will  cost  you  very  little  to  make  a  will, 
the  expense  of  probating  a  will  after  your 
death  is  not  great,  provided  the  will  is 
drawn  by  a  competent  lawyer,  and  you 
will  save  your  family  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  after  you  are  gone. 

N.  T. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

PAYS  TO  COUNT  ON  DOMESTIC  MARKETS— 
J.IYE  STOCK  PRICES  GAIN  SLIGHTLY 
PROM  LOWEST— POTATO  MARKETS 
FIRM — M/  NY  EASTERN  FRUIT 
GROWERS  DOING  WELL- 
TOMATOES  ON  MARKET 
THROUGHOUT  THE 
TEAR 


Prices  in  a  general  way  are  lowest  on  products 
that  are  affected  by  the  poor  export  demand, 
like  grain,  meats  and  cotton,  although  cotton, 
because  of  a  short  crop,  is  not  selling  very  low 
now.  Most  things  that  are  comparatively  high- 
priced  are  those  that  depend  especially  on  the 
domestic  markets,  including  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  dairy  and  poultry  products. 

The  home  market  is  good  despite  some  un- 
emplovment.  The  money  that  poured  into  the 
country  during  the  early  years  of  the  war  has 
been  sifting  down  and  around.  Wages  and  in¬ 
comes  have  held  up  in  some  lines  and  buying 
power  continues  fairly  strong. 

Poverty-stricken  Europe  plainly  cannot  buy 
much  here  at  these  prices.  Many  of  our  usual 
export  products  are  forced  on  the  home  market, 
bearing  down  the  prices.  These  general  condi¬ 
tions  mav  continue  for  years  so  far  as  Europe 
is  concerned.  Perhaps  some  farmers  who  are 
raising  stuff  of  the  export  class  would  do  better 
to  raise  a  little  more  dairy  produce,  fruit  and 
truck  Corn  is  said  to  be  selling  for  20c  per 
bushel  in  parts  of  the  Southwest.  Many  Eastern 
consumers  paid  75c  per  lb.  for  turkey  that  was 
finished  on  such  grain,  and  16c  per  quart  for 
milk  produced  largely  on  corn  feeds.  Some 
Eastern  growers  received  close  to  $20  per  barrel 
for  cranberries,  which  is  far  more  than  Southern 
fruit  growers  took  for  their  oranges,  some  of 
which  when  half  ripe  were  blown  off  the  trees 
by  the  great  storm  and  were  almost  as  sour  as 
the  cranberries.  Some  Michigan  farmers  have 
made  more  from  a  few  acres  of  apple  trees  than 
from  all  the  rest  of  their  large  grain  and  cattle 
farms.  A  farmer  surely  needs  an  active  and 
long  range  thinking  machine  these  times. 

STOCK  SELLING  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 

The  live  stock  market  seems  to  have  reached 
bottom  in  October  and  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
recover  during  November  and  December.  Prices 
at  low  point  were  about  one-lialf  those  of  a 
year  ago.  Most  lines  are  now  considerably  more 
than  one-half  as  high,  and  hogs  sell  at  nearly 
two-thirds  of  last  year's  corresponding  price. 
The  advance  is  owing  to  lighter  shipments. 
Some  so-called  Ch'istmas  beef  sold  on  the  hoof 
as  high  as  $12  In  Chicago,  compared  with  $5  to 
$9  for  the  general  run  of  stock. 

POTATOES  NEARLY  STEADY 


Shipments  are  light,  even  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  are  less  than  average  requirements.  Such 
conditions  cannot  last  long  without  higher  prices. 
Chicago  market  at  times  quoted  relatively  higher 
than  shipping  points,  thus  indicating  the  brisk 
demand  from  the  short  crop  region  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  potato  crop  is  turning  out  better 
than  expected,  especially  in  Maine  and  North 
Dakota.  Maine  and  perhaps  Canada  will  be  the 
chief  reliance  of  many  Eastern  markets  toward 
the  last  of  the  season.  Other  Eastern  sections 
seem  likely  to  clean  up  early,  while  Western 
potatoes  will  be  needed  in  Western  markets. 
Potato  shipments  of  the  main  Northern  crop 
have  been  one-third  greater  than  last  year. 
Prices  are  a  little  lower  than  they  were  this 
time  a  vear  ago.  Shipping  points  quote  from 
75c  per  IDO  lbs.,  paid  to  growers  in  Idaho,  to 
$1.65  in  Western  New  York.  City  prices  ranged 
from  $1.50  for  large  sales  in  central  Western 
cities  to  over  $2  in  the  East. 

ONIONS  AND  CABBAGE  IN  FIRM  POSITION 


Prices  of  cabbage  and  onions  are  firm;  stocks  of 
both  are  now  mostly  in  storage,  with  from  5,000 
to  6,000  cars  of  each  vegetable.  Remaining  stock 
of  cabbage  is  mostly  in  New  York  State;  it  sells 
at  $40  per  ton  in  the  country  and  at  $50_or  more 
in  the  cities.  Onions  average  $5  to  $5.50  per 
100  lbs.  Roth  these  vegetables  are  in  such  lim¬ 
ited  supply  that  their  prices  seem  likely  to 
remain  high.  _ 

APPLES  STEADY 


Barreled  apples  are  higher  by  one-third  than 
a  year  ago,  but  Western  boxed  apples  average 
about  the  same  as  then.  It  is  a  matter  of 
relative  supply.  Many  Eastern  growers  are  net¬ 
ting  fully  as  much  as  Western.  The  Western 
Winesap.  a  standard  late  season  box  apple,  sells 
around  $2  per  box  in  producing  sections.  Many 
orchardists  in  New  York.  New  England  and  the 
Lakes  region  have  been  getting  an  average  of  $- 
per  bushel  for  Baldwins,  Greenings,  Spys  and 
King  put  up  in  market  boxes,  baskets  or  peach 
crates,  with  less  expense  for  package  and 
handling.  The  Eastern  grower  lias  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  culls  and  low  grades,  which  often  pay 
all  his  harvesting  and  marketing  expenses.  In 
the  two  seasons  before  this  country  went  to  war, 
the  last  three  months  of  1914  and  the  same 
period  in  1915.  choice  Baldwins  sold  at  $1.50  to 
$3  per  barrel  in  city  markets,  a  price  which  is 
now  considered  only  a  fair  range  for  bushel 
baskets. 

TOMATOES  ALL  THE  YEAR 
The  tomato  season  extends  practically  all 
through  the  vear.  even  for  the  outdoor  crop.  By 
tiie  time  the  last  of  the  Northern  crop,  colored 
under  shelter,  is  out  of  the  market,  the  new 
crop  begins  from  Mexico,  Southern  California 
and  Florida.  Texas  is  beginning  to  raise  toma¬ 
toes  as  early  as  Florida.  Some  are  brought  in 
from  the  Madeira  Islands  and  Cuba.  Prices  of 
the  Winter  outdoor  crop  are  equivalent  to  $5  to 
$10  per  bushel,  and  the  hothouse  crop  is  able  to 
compete  because  of  its  freshness  and  uniformity 
and  the  careful  handling  it  receives.  The  early 
tomato  market  is  not  really  active  until  Febru¬ 
ary.  when  Florida  sends  up  several  carloads, 
wliich  sell  in  Northern  markets  at  the  equivalent 
of  $4  to  $9  per  bushel.  The  price  usually  de¬ 
clines  about  one-half  when  Tennessee  and  other 
second  early  States  join  the  procession.  The 
Northern  crop  starts  high  for  the  first  offerings, 
but  declines  rapidly  when  the  crop  is  large. 
Last  August  choice  New  Jersey  tomatoes  were 
selling  below  $1  per  20-quart  basket  toward  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  very  latest  of  the  North¬ 
ern  crop,  ripened  indoors,  reached  tops  of  $5  per 
bushel.  Tomato  prices  have  been  on  a  higher 
level  for  some  years  past.  Most  growers  can 
remember  when  50c  per  bushel  was  considered 
satisfactory.  Lack  of  demand  for  canning  has 
caused  over-supply  at  times,  but  consumption  for 
table  use  is  increasing.  More  cars  were  shipped 
to  market  the  past  season  than  ever  before. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY— ENDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb..  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb..  20c; 
choice  Kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  14c:  neck  cuts, 
lb.,  8c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  22c:  round  steak, 
lb..  20c;  roasting  pigs,  lb..  35c:  sausage,  lb,, 
25c:  salt  pork,  lb.,  20c;  pork  loin,  lb.,  28  to 
32c:  pork  chops,  lb..  30c:  sliced  ham,  lb.,  30  to 
35c:  brisket  bacon,  lb..  22c;  Dold  bacon,  lb..  30c; 
lamb  chops,  lb..  30  to  35c:  mutton,  lb.,  10  to 
25c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c; 
veal  loaf.  lb..  30c:  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  25c; 
dressed,  35c:  eels,  live,  lb..  25c:  dressed,  30c. 

Live  Poultry.— Chickens,  lb.,  28c;  fowls,  lb., 


28c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  22c;  turqeys,  lb.,  45c; 
geese  and  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  32c;  fowls, 
lb.,  32c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  geese  and  ducks, 
lb.,  35c. 

Eggs,  extra,  white,  72c;  browns.  71c:  mixed, 
70c;  milk,  qt.,  10c;  buttermilk  and  skint-milk, 
qt.,  5c;  cream,  pt.,  30  to  40c:  butter,  lb..  52c; 
cheese,  cream,  30c:  skim.  17c;  cottage  cheese, 
lb..  10c:  pimento  cheese,  lb.,  15c. 

Popcorn,  on  cob,  lb.,  oc;  shelled.  8c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  4c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2; 
bread.  17-oz.  loaf,  5c;  vinegar,  gal.,  45c;  sweet 
cider,  gal..  50c:  butternuts,  bu.,  $2.50;  walnuts, 
qt..  20c;  honey,  clover,  card,  23c;  extracted, 
18c. 

Pears,  bu.,  $3;  dried  apples,  lb.,  12%c;  cit¬ 
rons,  each.  10  to  15c;  pie  apples,  qt.,  8c;  apples, 
best,  peck,  75c. 

Beans,  dry,  lb.,  6  to  10c;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25; 
cabbage,  white,  lb.,  2c;  carrots,  bunch,  5c;  per 
bu.,  $1.30:  caulifiotver,  lb.,  8c;  celery,  bunch. 
10c:  eggplant,  best,  15c:  medium,  10c;  kale, 
60c;  lettuce,  large  heads,  oc;  Boston,  8c;  onions, 
green,  bunch,  5c;  dry,  lb.,  6%c;  potatoes,  bu.. 
$1.30;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  20c;  rhubarb,  lb., 
5c;  radishes,  white,  bunch,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.. 
15c;  spinach,  peck.  20c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.. 
2  to  3c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  80c;  vegetable  oysters, 
bunch,  10c. 

ROCHESTER 


Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  hindquarters,  lb.,  14  to 
16c;  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  10  to  12c;  heavy. 
8  to  10c;  Spring  lambs,  lb..  18  to  22c;  yearling 
lambs,  lb.,  14  to  16c;  mutton,  lb.,  8  to  10c; 
veal,  lb.,  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry.— Ducks,  lb..  27  to  29c;  geese, 
lb.,  28  to  30c;  fowls,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  Springers, 
24  to  25c;  eggs,  75  to  90c;  butter,  crock,  40 


to  45c. 

Apples,  per  bbl . — Spys,  Kings,  Greenings.  $7 
to  $8;  Baldwins,  $5  to  $6;  apples,  per  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2.25.  ^  , 

Beets,  bu.,  80c  to  $1;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$2  to  $3;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1.25;  per 
ton,  $30  to  $35;  carrots,  bu.,  70  to  80c;  per  ton, 
$20  to  $22:  celery,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  60c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  2  to  2%c;  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  30  to  45c;  head  lettuce,  doz.,  40  to  50c; 
mint,  green,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  onions, 
dry,  bu..  $1.25  to  $2.25;  green,  doz.  bunches, 
20c;  potatoes,  bu..  95c  to  $1;  pumpkins,  doz., 
$1  to  $1.25:  parsnips,  14-qt.  basket,  45  to  50c; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  18  to  20c:  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50:  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c;  watercress,  doz. 
bunches,  40  to  50c;  beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand¬ 
picked,  medium,  $3.50;  red  and  white  marrow, 
$0;  white  kidney,  $7:  red  kidney,  $6;  pea,  $3.50; 
yellow  eye.  $5:  Imperials,  $5. 

Hides. — Steers,  No.  1,  5c;  No.  2,  4c;  cows  and 
heifers.  No.  1,  4c;  No.  2,  2c;  bulls  and  stags, 
3c;  horsehides,  each,  $2  to  $3;  lambs,  each,  50 
to  00c;  calf,  No.  1.  12c;  No.  2,  10c;  fleece,  lb., 
15  to  18c;  unwashed,  medium,  15  to  18c. 

Skunk,  No.  1.  $3  to  $3.25;  No.  2,  $2  to  $2.25; 
No.  3,  $1  to  $1.25;  No.  4,  40  to  50c;  muskrat, 
No.  1,  Fall  and  Winter,  $1  to  $1.50;  mink,  each, 
$2  to  $5;  ’coon,  each,  50c  to  $0;  weasel,  each, 
10  to  75c. 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  corn,  shelled.  <0 
to  72c;  oats,  white,  44  to  46c;  rye,  85  to  90c; 
hay.  Timothy,  ton,  $25  to  $27;  straw,  ton,  $14 
to  $18. 

SYR  A  FUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 


Pork,  light,  lb.,  12c:  heavy,  lb.,  11c;  sausage, 
lb.,  18  to  25c;  lamb.  Spring,  lb.,  18  to  25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  18c;  chickens,  lb., 
22  to  28c;  capons,  lb.,  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  22  to 
28c;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  guinea  hens,  lb.,  75c; 
turkeys,  lb..  40  to  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks.  Spring,  lb.,  23  to 
28c;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  chickens,  lb..  30  to 
35c:  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  tur¬ 
keys,  lb.,  60  to  70c:  butter,  lb.,  50  to  70c;  eggs, 
doz..  75  to  85c;  duck  eggs,  90e;  Italian  cheese, 
lb..  45c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50;  pears, 
bu..  $2  to  $2.50. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  dry,  bu.,  $3  to  $5;  beets, 
bu.,  50c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to  90c;  red. 
doz.  heads,  $1:  celery,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  75c; 
carrots,  bu.,  65  to  85c;  chives,  bunch,  10c;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.  heads,  50  to  65c;  garlic,  lb.,  20c: 
honey,  pt.,  35c;  squash,  Hubbard,  crate,  60  to 
75c;  kohl-rabi,  per  doz.,  60c;  lettuce,  leaf,  crate, 
65  to  75c;  Boston,  doz.,  25  to  50c;  onions,  bu., 
$2  to  $3;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  50c  to  $1.25;  per 
peck,  40c:  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  15c;  romaine, 
doz.  heads,  30  to  50c;  rutabagas,  bu.,  75c;  sage, 
bunch,  50c:  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  50c. 

Hay.— No.  1.  ton,  $22;  No.  2.  $18  to  $19;  No. 
3.  $15  to  $17:  Timothy,  $22.  Straw. — Rye,  ton, 
$13;  wheat,  $11;  oat,  $12. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


SWEETS 

Honey,  quiet;  white  comb,  24  to  25c;  dark, 
19  to  21c.  Maple  products,  quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  22 
to  28c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $2. 

FEED 

Hay,  firmer;  bulk  Timothy,  ton,  $18  to  $20; 
clover  mixed,  $17.50  to  $19;  rye  straw,  $9  to 
$10.75;  wheat  bran,  higher;  ton,  carlot,  $24  to 
$25;  middlings.  $25.25;  red  dog,  $34.75;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  $41.50;  oilmeal,  $46;  hominy,  $28; 
gluten.  $38;  oat  feed,  $11.50;  rye  middlings,  $25. 

J.  W.  C. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Offerings  mostly  of  medium  and  under  grades, 
which  continued  dull  and  irregular  in  value. 
Fresh,  solid-packed  creamery,  fancy,  high-scor¬ 
ing  goods,  48  to  50c,  the  latter  for  jobbing 
sales;  extra,  47c;  extra  firsts,  44  to  45c;  firsts, 
36  to  40c;  seconds,  32  to  34c;  sweet  creamery, 
choice  to  fancy,  49  to  50c;  fair  to  good,  40  to 
48c;  ladle-packed,  as  to  quality,  30  to  34c;  pack¬ 
ing  stock,  28  to  30c.  Fancy  brands  of  prints 
were  jobbing  at  59  to  61c;  fair  to  choice,  51 
to  58c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  extra  firsts.  58c;  firsts,  57c;  seconds, 
40  to  50c;  Western  extra  firsts,  57  to  58c;  firsts, 
55  to  56c;  seconds,  40  to  50c;  inferior  lots  lower; 
fancy,  carefully  selected  candled  eggs  were  job¬ 
bing  at  73  to  74c,  and  fair  to  good  at  07  to  72c. 

CHEESE 

New  York  whole  milk  flats,  fancy,  22%  to 
23c;  fair  to  good.  21  to  22c;  longhorns,  22  to 
23%c;  single  daisies,  21%  to  23c.  Jobbing  sales 
of  fancy  goods,  25  to  26c. 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl.,  fancy,  $7.50  to  $9;  fair  to  good, 
$4.50  to  $7.  Cranberries,  fancy,  bbl.,  $15  to 
$28;  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $7.  Grapefruit,  Florida, 
box,  $1.85  to  $5.25.  Oranges,  Florida,  box,  $2.95 
to  $7.40. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes  and  cabbage  steadily  held.  Onions 
quiet  and  easy.  White  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  fancy, 
$2.10  to  $2.35;  fair  to  choice,  $1.75  to  $2.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Jersey,  %-bu.  basket,  No.  1,  85c  to 
$1.10;  No.  2,  35  to  60c.  Cabbage,  ton,  $30  to 
$50.  Onions.  100-lb.  bag.  No.  1,  $5  to  $5.75;  No. 
2  and  medium,  $2.25  to  $3.  Carrots,  new,  per 
bunch,  2%  to  4c.  Beets,  new,  per  bunch,  2% 
to  4c.  Lettuce,  Florida,  per  crate,  $1  to  $2.75. 
Celery,  Pennsylvania,  per  bunch,  4  to  15c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

F'owls,  22  to  28c;  chickens,  20  to  24c;  roosters, 
17  to  18c;  ducks,  23  to  26c;  geese,  20  to  23c; 
guineas,  pair,  $1  to  $1.60. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  best,  54  to  56c;  medium  to  good,  43 
to  50c;  chickens,  30  to  35c;  fowls,  28  to  32c; 
roosters,  20  to  21c;  ducks,  32  to  34c;  geese,  22 
to  25c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  was  quiet  but  steady  under  mod¬ 
erate  offerings.  Timothy  hay,  No.  2,  $20  to 
$21;  No.  3,  $18  to  $19;  sample,  $14  to  $16;  no 
grade,  $12  to  $14.  Clover-mixed  hay — Light 
mixed,  $19.50  to  $20;  No.  1  mixed,  $18  to  $19. 
Straw — No.  1  straight  rye,  $20  to  $20.50;  No.  2 
do.,  $18  to  $19;  No.  1  wheat  straw,  $13  to 
$13.50;  No.  2  do..  $12  to  $12.50;  No.  1  oat  straw, 
$12  to  $12.50;  No.  2  do.,  $11  to  $11.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Raldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $6.50;  Sp.v,  $4  to  $6.50; 
Greening,  $4  to  $6;  bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $2.50. 

BEANS 

Pea,  100  lbs.,  $5.10  to  $5.25;  red  kidney,  $7 
to  $8.25;  yellow  eye,  $7.50  to  $7.75. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  44%  to  45 %c;  good  to  choice, 
36  to  43c;  dairy,  30  to  35c. 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  78  to  80c;  gathered,  choice, 
70  to  72c;  common  to  good,  50  to  60c;  storage, 
36  to  42c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy,  No.  1,  $30  to  $31;  No.  2,  $27 
to  $28;  No.  3.  $23  to  $24;  clover  mixed,  $25  to 
$27.  Straw — Rye,  $26;  oat,  $18  to  $20. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran,  $27  to  $28.50;  middlings,  $27  to 
$34;  red  dog.  $39;  mixed  feed,  $28  to  $34; 
gluten  feed,  $40;  cottonseed  meal,  $45;  linseed 
meal,  $50;  dried  beet  pulp.  $29. 

ONIONS 


The  weather  has  turned  more  Wintry,  but  it 
is  not  cold  enough  to  prevent  shipments  of  green 
produce.  The  markets  are  well  stocked,  only 
onions  remaining  strong,  though  butter  is  again 
up  to  50c.  Potatoes  are  plenty,  but  poultry  as 
higher  on  a  light  supply. 

BUTTER— CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter,  steady;  creamery,  43  to  59c;  dairy,  38 
to  43c;  crocks.  35  to  42c;  common,  27  to  30c. 
Cheese,  dull:  flats.  22  to  23c;  daisies,  23  to  24c; 
longhorns,  24  to  25c;  limburger,  26  to  27c;  block 
Swiss,  26  to  30c.  Eggs,  weak;  hennery,  68  to 
72c:  State  and  Western  candled,  58  to  60c; 
storage,  38  to  48c. 

POULTRY— RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  light  demand;  turkey.  48  to 
54c:  fowl.  20  to  32c;  chickens,  24  to  32c;  old 
roosters,  22  to  23c;  ducks,  34  to  38c;  geese,  28 
to  32c.  Live  poultry,  strong;  turkeys,  40  to 
45c:  fowl.  20  to  28c;  chickens,  20  to  26c;  old 
roosters,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  24  to  27c;  geese,  22 
to  24  c. 

APPLES— POTATOES 

Apples,  dull;  best  varieties,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3; 
seconds,  $1.50  to  $2  25:  common,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Potatoes,  dull;  best  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10; 
seconds,  50  to  90c;  sweets,  hamper,  $2.25  to 
$2.50. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Melons,  quiet;  California  Casabas,  box.  $1  to 
$1.25:  quinces,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $17  to  $18:  grapes.  California  Malagas  and 
Tokays,  box,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

BEANS— ONIONS 

Beans,  easy:  kidney,  cwt.,  $8.50  to  $10;  mar¬ 
row,  $7  to  $7.50;  pea  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $6. 
Onions,  rising;  homegrown,  bu..  $3  to  $4;  State 
and  Western,  cwt.,  $5.50  to  $6;  Spanish,  small 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  quiet.  Artichokes,  box,  $6  to  $7.50; 
string  beans,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.50;  beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  cabbage,  ton,  $28  to  $35;  bu.,  75c  to 
$1:  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1:  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2.25:  celery,  bunch,  30  to  75c;  endive,  doz. 
heads.  50  to  90c:  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  $1  to 
$1.50:  parsley,  doz.  bunches.  30  to  40c; 

parsnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  pumpkins,  bu., 
40  to  50e;  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  22  to  25c: 
squash,  cwt.,  $2  to  $3:  spinach,  bu.,  $1.15  to 
$1.35;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  20  to  30c;  tur¬ 
nips,  white  or  yellow,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 


Nearby,  bu.  box.  $2  to  $3;  Connecticut  Valley, 
best,  100  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6;  lower  grades,  $3.75 
to  $4. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler,  100  lbs.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Green 
Mountain.  $1.85  to  $1.90:  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  35  to  38c;  fowls,  28  to  30c; 
broilers,  35  to  40c;  ducks.  26  to  30c;  squabs, 
doz.,  $4  to  $7:  turkeys,  best,  47  to  50c;  fair  to 
good,  30  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  28  to  30c;  chickens,  26  to  28c;  roosters, 
18  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to 
$3.50:  celery,  bu.  box.  $1.25  to  $3.25;  cucumbers, 
bu..  $4  to  $10;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  radishes, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  140  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $2;  spinach,  bu.,  60c 
to  $1;  squash,  ton.  $40  to  $60. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

DECEMBER  15,  1921 
MILK 

New  York  price  for  December  fluid  milk  in 
201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.37  for  3  per  cent  fajt. 
City  retail  prices:  Grud< 
bottled,  qt.,  15c;  pt..  10i 
buttermilk,  lie;  certified 
heavy  cream,  %  pt.,  29c: 

19c. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lower  grades  . 

City  made  . 

Dairy,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Packing  stock  . 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice . 

Skims  . 

EGGS 

White,  choice  to  fancy.... 

Medium  to  good . 

Pullets  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best 
Medium  to  good . 


A. 

bottled,  18c;  B. 

;  B, 

qt.. 

loose, 

12c; 

qt. 

,  28c; 

;  Pt., 

17c; 

route  cream,  % 

Pt., 

R 

.45 

@ 

.46 

.38 

@ 

.42 

.32 

<5> 

.35 

.28 

(d> 

.34 

.43 

.44 

.31 

0) 

.40 

E 

.25 

.29 

22  Vo 

;  ® 

.23% 

.17 

0> 

09 

•• 

.08 

@ 

.10 

.75 

.78 

.68 

<S> 

.73 

.52 

<51 

.60 

.63 

<51 

.60 

•  1 

.46 

@ 

.60 

Gathered,  best  . 

. 59 

(at 

.60 

Medium  to  good... 

. 40 

<5? 

.55 

Lower  grades  . . . . 

. 30 

(5) 

.33 

Storage  . 

. 32 

<($. 

.44 

LIVE 

POULTRY 

Fowls,  best  . 

. 29 

(51 

.30 

Fair  to  good . 

. 25 

.27 

Chickens  . 

. 25 

@ 

.30 

Roosters  . 

. 15 

(d) 

.16 

Ducks  . 

. 23 

(S' 

.26 

Geese  . 

. 24 

<51 

.26 

Turkeys  . 

. 45 

@ 

.50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


The  cool  dry  weather  has  been  favorable  for 
shipments,  so  that  most  of  the  stock  has  come 


in  good  condition. 

Turkeys,  best  . 58  (a)  .60 

Common  to  good . 40  (S)  .55 

Chickens,  choice,  lb . 40  (rg  .44 

Fair  to  good . 25  <S?  .35 

Fowls  . 25  .  (a)  .35 

Roosters  . 17  (d!  .22 

Ducks  . 25  0)  .35 

Squabs,  doz .  4.00  (5)  11.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair .  1.25  @  1.75 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  .  6.00  @  9.10 

Bulls  .  4.00  (a)  5.60 

Cows  .  1.25  (ft)  6.00 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs..  12.00  ©>  15.00 

Culls  .  4.00  (at  8.00 

Hogs  .  7.50  @  8.75 

Sheep.  100  lbs .  2.50  <S>  4.00 

Lambs  .  9.50  @  12.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 22  (a!  .23 

Common  to  good . 12.  fig  .18 

Hothouse  lambs,  each .  10.00  @  12.00 

Pork.  80  to  100  lbs.  each . 12  @  .13 

100  to  150  lbs.  each . 11  @  .12 

RABBITS 

Arrivals  moderate.  Sound  cottontails  have 


brought  35  to  50c  per  pair,  and  jacks  60  to  90c, 
Tame  rabbits  are  quoted  20  to  23c  per  lb. 
VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bbl . 

2.00 

(5) 

2.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

.10 

<5> 

.20 

Carrots,  bbl . 

2.00 

(5) 

2.15 

Chicory,  bu . 

2.00 

(a) 

2.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

3.50 

(5) 

4.00 

Celery,  standard  crate . 

2.50 

(a) 

4.50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

(fit. 

56.00 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

(fit 

12.00 

Eggplant,  bn . 

1.50 

(5) 

3.00 

Fennel,  bbl . 

@ 

4.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

1.25 

(at 

1.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

1.00 

(5) 

4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.30 

(5> 

.40 

Onions.  100  llis . 

(5> 

6.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

(5) 

8.50 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 

.50 

1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 

1.00 

(fit 

1.25 

Squash,  bbl . 

1.50 

<5! 

2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 

2.50 

m 

6.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 

1.00 

(5) 

2.00 

Tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb . 

.30 

(5) 

.40 

Watercress,  100  bunches . 

2.25 

3.00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay.  Timothy,  No.  1 . 

27.00 

<s> 

28.00 

No.  2  . 

Co) 

2<»  00 

No.  3  . 

23.00 

(at 

24.00 

Shipping  . 

20.00 

(5) 

21.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

20.00 

(a> 

26.00 

Alfalfa  . 

22.00 

(fit 

29.00 

Straw,  rve  . 

22.00 

0) 

23.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 

15.00 

(5) 

17.00 

BEANS 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 

5.00 

(5) 

6.00 

Medium  . 

(5) 

5.25 

Pea  . 

4.75 

(5> 

5.25 

Red  kidney  . 

7.00 

(5) 

7.25 

White  kidney  . 

9.00 

<5> 

10.00 

Yellow  eye  . 

7.00 

<5> 

7.50 

FRUITS 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . 

5.50 

(at 

7.00 

Greening  . 

0) 

10.00 

Spy  . 

6.00 

0> 

.8.  (Ml 

Wealthy  . 

0) 

7.50 

Western,  box  . 

2.00 

(at 

2.75 

Pears,  bbl . 

4.00 

(d> 

7.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

23.00 

(fit 

25.00 

Oranges,  box  . 

4.25 

(fi 

10.00 

Grapefruit,  box  . 

4.50 

(5) 

7.75 

Kumquats.  qt . 

.06 

.13 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs . 

5.15 

(5) 

5.40 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

2.00 

®, 

2.50 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

3.25 

(a) 

4.00 

State.  ISO  lbs . 

3.25 

(at 

3.90 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  basket.. 

1.00 

@ 

2.25 

Ailing  Flock  as  Breeders 

We  have  bought  a  small  place  here 
with  350  head  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  that 
were  recommended  very  highly  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  two  years  old.  We  did  not 
know  how  they  had  been  kept,  but  were 
told  that  grit  had  never  been  fed,  and  that 
the  owners  had  bought  calves  a  day  or 
two  old  and  fed  a  great  deal  in  place  of 
beef  scrap.  As  soon  as  the  hens  begin 
to  lay  they  seem  to  go  to  pieces,  limp 
around  for  a  day,  then  lose  control  of 
legs  and  become  helpless.  After  a  few 
days  they  may  get  up  again.  We  have 
also  discovered  white  diarrhoea,  but  were 
not  told  of  this  hy  the  sellers.  Would  you 
tell  us  what  is  best  to  do?  Would  you 
use  these  birds  for  breeders?  Did  those 
calves  start  the  diarrhoea?  c.  l.  d. 

Meat  from  healthy  calves  should  cause 
no  trouble  in  a  flock,  if  fed  in  proper 
quantities.  White  diarrhoea  is  a  term  usu¬ 
ally  applied  to  a  contagious  disease  of 
young  chicks,  not  to  the  diarrhoeas  of  old 
fowls.  Diarrhoeas  in  the  latter  are  usu¬ 
ally  caused  by  digestive  disturbances, 
sometimes  of  a  contagious  nature,  some¬ 
times  not.  The  best  plan  to  pursue  in  a 
case  of  the  kind  that  you  mention  is 
probably  to  remove  all  evidently  sick  birds 
from  the  flock,  kill  and  bury  them.  Then 
clean  up  and  disinfect  their  quarters  by 
spraying  or  whitewashing :  disinfect  all 
drinking  vessels  with  boiling  water  and 
maintain  generally  healthful  conditions. 
Birds  that  have  been  sick,  even  though 
they  have  recovered,  do  not  make  good 
breeders.  They  lack  the  vitality  which 
needs  to  be  transmitted  if  good  results  in 
hatching  and  rearing  are  to  be  expected. 
You  would  probably  be  able  to  select  a 
good  pen  of  strong,  healthy  fowls  from 
your  flock,  however.  M.  B.  D. 
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Make  Oat ; 

Sprouter 

$2 49. 


JcYou  can  make  a  better  sprouter  than  you  can 
^  buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.49.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best,  in  winter,  growing  green  food, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best. 
The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  and 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will  send, 
free,  plans  for  making  this  sprouter  with  description  of  Little 
Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls*  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming  or  filling. 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  send 
me  his  name  and  $2.00  and  get  one  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 
Try  it.  If  not  satisfied,  return  in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund 
$2.00  and  postage,  I  run  all  risks. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  1264-0  Elmira,  N.Y. 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

First  CIiih,  Second  - 1! mid 
Kjtir  Case*,  Hotter  Tubs. 
Baskets  and  other  fruit  ami 
vegetable  package,.  All  our 
container*  are  In  as  good  as 
new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use. 

Lei  us  quote  you — That’s  All 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johmoo  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels 
Pullets,  Eggs,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
B.  P.  Rocks 

From  high-laying,  pure¬ 
bred  farm  range  stock 
that  will  multiply  your 
poultry  profits.  100%  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Il¬ 
lustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  now. 

G.  F.  GIBSON 

Box  100 

Oalen  FarniB,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS  MESS 

Sold  products  of  this  si  rain  (Bonnie  Brae)  thro  the 
advertising  columns  of  Tint  Rubai.  Nkw-Youkeu 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  They  are  sull  making  good 
in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  Over 
two  hundred  choice  breeding  males  (one  previous 
customer  is  buying  sixty)  eight  to  ten  dollars 
each.  Limited  number  select  pullets.  Hatching  eggs 
after  Jan.  1st.  Baby  chicks.  Feb.  15th.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular.  JOHN  II.  WEED 
tll.nn.od  Poultry  Perm  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  MALES 

We  have  some  exceptionally  good  males  this 
Fall.  The  breeding  and  type  is  right  for  an 
improvement  in  your  flock. 

BABY  CHICKS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFACTION 

We  are  getting  more  inquiries  forehicks  than 
ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We  advise 
our  customers  to  place  their  orders  early  with 
the  largest  producers  of  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  in 
the  East.  LORI)  FARMS,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  BREEDERS  ON  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
BARRON  STRAIN 

800  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale,  out  of  imported  birds 
grown  on  free  farm  range:  buttermilk  fed.  Birds  of 
grand  size  and  greet  vigor  from  wonderful  layers.  The 
kind  that  will  improve  your  stock.  JTIee,  §5  each.  5  for 
820,  and  10  or  more  S'*  each.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  February,  March  and  April  delivery,  1922 
from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned.  Circulars  free. 
My  book,  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  §1  or 
free  with  all  *10  orders.-  E1IUAK  KKIGGS,  Box  To, 
IHcuHiint  Valley,  N.  V. 

DIRECTLY  IMPORTED 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  cocks  and  cockerels, 
head  pari,  of  our  pure  Barron  Strain  matings 
this  Season.  Pedigrees  272-288.  Our  Third 
importation.  Strong  chicks  and  fertile  eggs 
from  these  and  other  Leghorn  matings,  at.  low 
prices.  Fully  guaranteed.  Choice  males  for 
sale.  Write.  R.  T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

YOU  WILL  IMPROVElhe  Egg  Production 

ot  Your  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

by  hsingcockerela  from  our  trap-nested  liens.  Prices 
•ind  records  as  follows  :  180-200-eggs,  1B4  ;  200-210, 
985;  210-220.  986:  220-244,  sired  by  males  whose  dams 
recoids  were  not  less  than  250.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Valley  Egg  Farm,  Little  Valley,  N.Y, 


EVERLAY 


BRO  WN 

LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay-, 
era.  Bite  white  eggs.  World  Record  layei  H  Ameri¬ 
can  Kuk  Contest!  Greatest  winner*  New  York- 
Chlcago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Egg*.  Chicks,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

1921  customer  bought  2.800  chicks,  raised  over  1,000  pul¬ 
lets.  Same  customer  lies  4,000  order  for  Jan.-Feh.,  1922. 
Place  vour  order  now  for  early  deliveries.  »6o  per 
hundred  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N  T. 

While  Leghorn  Cockerels  "Si 

each:  5  for  820.  Must  please  or  money  returned. 

THE  GILBERT  HOME  -  Winsted,  Conn . 


XT 


E  T  S 


Bergen  County,  N.  J..  Egg  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson.  N.  J..  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  12  birds.  This 
is  the  second  (yearling)  year  of  this  contest. 
Following  is  the  record  of  week  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  5  (fourth  week): 

B.  P.  ROCKS 


J.. 

i” 


C.  W.  Brown.  N.  J . 

J.  A.  Craig,  N.  .1 . 

Etjon  Poultry  Farm.  N. 

Harry  II  Ober,  N.  J _ 

Pleasant  View  Farm.  R. 
ltoselawn  Farm,  N.  J  . . . 


W.  P.  ROCKS 

S.  Bradford  AUyn.  Mass . 

Roy  M.  I.yncb,  N.  J . 

James  F.  MacDonald.  Mass . 


Week  Total 

58 
51 


6 

7 

& 

7 

27 

5 


15 

9 

2 


WHITE  WTANDOTTErt 

Barr’s  Knobby  Stone,  Pa .  u 

Central  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  17 

E.  0.  Condict  A  Son,  N.  J .  || 

August  Weiss.  N.  J .  H 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

The  Hoola  Farm,  N.  J .  36 

S.  C  R.  I.  REDS 

H.  W.  Colllngwood.  N.  J . . .  16 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  25 


39 

38 

142 

50 


65 

4 

18 


1 

96 

03 

82 

132 


to  stimulate  your  pullets  somewhat.  One- 
fifth  part  of  meat  scrap  would  not  be  too 
much  ;  in  fact,  that  amount  is  preferred 
by  many  poultrymen.  If  your  Leghorn 
pullets  were  hatched  as  early  as  May 
and  have  been  well  fed  and  cared  for 
from  the  time  that  they  were  hatched,  not 
kept  upon  insufficient  rations  until  near 
maturity,  they  should  be  laying  by  the 
time  they  are  between  five  and  six  months 
of  age.  Unusually  precocious  ones  may 
lay  at  four  months,  even,  'but  this  is  not 
to  be  expected  or  desired. 

2.  These  warts  may  be  the  eruptions  of 
chicken  pox.  Remove  the  pullet  from  the 
flock  until  cured,  as  the  disease  is  highly 
contagious,  and  paint  the  eruption  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  being  careful  not  to 
get  the  liquid  into  the  bird’s  eyes. 

M.  B.  D. 


Amount  of  Grain 


12 


C.  Reed  Ferguson,  N.  .1 

Fred  C.  Nixon.  N.  J . 

Howard  (4.  Taylor.  N.  J . 

R.  VV.  Tracy.  N.  .1.1 . 

Underhill  Brothers,  N.  J  , 

CAMPINES 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Bralnard.  N.  Y . 

A NOON AS 

,lust-A-Mere  Poultry  Farm,  N  J. 

E.  Dittmar,  N.  .1  .  u 

Solomon  Klchman,  N.  J . 

LEU HORNS 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J . 

J.  W.  BottChcr.  N.  J . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  L.  Causse,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Cranberry  Brook  Farm.  N.  J  .  . 

J.  S.  Cray  &  Son.  N.  J . 

Harold  W.  Davis.  N.  J . 

Alex  Eichenhaum,  N.  J . 

Kigenraueh  &  De  Winters.  N.  J  . . 

Pinehurgt  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Mattie  H.  Eppele.  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich .  ly 

Richard  Franke.  N,  J . 

Greendale  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Chas  E.  Grove,  Del . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Henry  E.  Heine.  N.  J . 

John  J.  Heerdt,  N,  J . 

The  Hoebn  Farm,  N.  Y . 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn . 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . 

Frank  L.  Hugus.  N.  J . 

Sami.  Johnston,  N.  J . . 

George  C.  Johnson.  N.  J . 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio . 

Robert  O.  Knapp,  N.  Y . ! . . 

Jay  D.  Lester,  N.  Y . 

Francis  F  Lincoln,  Conn . 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Harold  W,  Lyle,  N.  J . 

Marquis  &  Wagner,  N.Y  . 

Herbert  O.  Maxhum.  R  I  . 

Meadowedge  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Mercer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . ” 

Fred  J,  Mathews,  N.  J  . . 

Oakdale  Poultry  Farm.  N.  j  .1 . 

Samuel  Niece  &  Son,  N.  J . 

S.  Olsen.  N.  J . 

Plnewood  Poultry  h  arm,  N.  J . 

Manning  Potts,  N.  J . . 

Queensbury  Farm.  N.  J . 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J  _ _  " 

Columbian  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J  . 

John  K.  Koessner.  N.  J . 

Rosehlll  Farm.  N.  .1 . .  . 

Rosewood  Leghorns,  N.  J . ! 

J.  W.  Sohreib,  N.  Y . 

Sbadowbrook  Farm,  Conn . 

A.  K.  Spear,  N.  J . 

Spring  Lake  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  G.  Sitnmonds,  N.  J  . 

Matthew  Stothart,  Jr..  N,  J  . 

Willis  E.  Stryker.  N.  J . 

Sun  View  Farm,  N,  J  . 

Wallace  S.  Suydam.  N.  J . 

Tom's  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  R.  Van  ilouten.  N.  J . 

Gustav  Walters,  N  ,J  . 

John  F.  Wehrell,  N.  J . 

Westwood  Poultry  Farm  N.  J . 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

White  Cloud  Farms.  N.Y .  . 

Wilburtha  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 

8.  C.W.  LEGHORN  N.  J.  A 

Atlantic  Co.  M.P.  A . 

8  C  W  LEGHORN  E.N'TK 

Bergen  Co  Poultry  Assn . 

It  1.  REDS 

Bergen  Co,  Poultry  Assn . 

S  C  W LEGHORN 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

R.  1.  REDS 

Burlington  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
llammontoii  Poultry  Kaisers'  Assn., 

Hunterdon  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Middlesex  Co.  Poultry  Assn . 

Ocean  Co,  Poultry  Assn  . . 

Vineland  Poultry  Assu  . ’ 

Total  .  678 


82 

151 

51 

49 

59 

25 

66 


28 


56 


u 
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9 

21 

l 

2< 

5 

t 

20 

6( 

0 

11 
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14 

8 

2(1 

13 

77 

17 

59 
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II 

6 

36 

5 

84 

9 

3 

ill 

74 

2 

2 

13 

45 

4 

31 

4 

21 

19 

67 

5 

5 

9 

26 

5 

14 

7 

69 

0 

8 

1 

3 

$ 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

(J 

5 

17 

16 

42 

19 

59 

5 

t 

« 

0 

3 

49 

5 

29 

13 

53 

4 

37 

9 

9 

9 

0 

3 

19 

3 

14 

2 

3 

9 

9 

9 

11 

9 

9 

5 

5 

3 

18 

4 

21 

9 

9 

4 

29 

5 

26 

8 

21 

5 

19 

9 

9 

13 

41 

2 

29 

Ju 

46 

II 

9 

4 

27 

9 

44 

4 

32 

8 

58 

9 

9 

5 

14 

IN. 

3 

S 

30 

0 

9 

20 

25 

6 

46 

11 

50 

5 

25 

18 

58 

5 

22 

6 

24 

9 

24 

678 

3261 

Leghorn 
old.  and 
I  am  not 


H  I  W.  I.T.dllORNS  and  WHITE  WVANDOTTES  at  *2  SO  and 
ti  lt  Place  your  order  for  Baby  Chicks  now.  Leading 
varieties  Circular  free.  F..  J.  Thiel,  Millers,  N.  Y . 

SP  UUkllol  iwrtnrne  12  Coekerels,  April  Hatch,  for 
,  Vl.  If  ll 1 16  Lognorns  sale.  Good  laying  stock.  $4  each, 
cash  with  order.  M.  C.  PALMEK,  Monorvllle,  N.Y. 


Laying  Ration 

1.  I  have  120  S.  C.  White 
pullets  which  are  five  months 
cannot  find  out  the  reason  why 
getting  any  eggs.  1  feed  them  scratch 
feed  in  the  morning  at  seven  o’clock,  and 
in  afternoon  at  half-past  four,  as  much  as 
they  can  eat,  and  they  also  have  the  dry 
mash  before  them  at  all  times.  The  mash 
consists  of  equals  parts  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings,  ground  oats,  gluten  feed,  meat 
scrap  and  cornmeal.  and  also  grit  and 
oyster  shells.  Are  they  getting  the  right 
ration?  Can  you  suggest  a  better  one  for 
egg  production?  2.  I  have  discovered 
that  a  pullet  has  warts  on  the  evelids 
which  completely  closed  the  eve.  I  washed 
with  warm  water,  but  it  did  not  do  much 
good.  Could  you  give  a  remedy  for  it? 

F.  G. 

1.  Leghorn  pullets  do  not  often  begin 
to  lay  until  after  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  five  months,  and  you  are  probably 
expecting  too  much  of  yours.  The  mash 
you  are  using  is  as  good  as  any  mixture 
that  T  know  of,  though  you  may  use  a 
little  more  meat  scrap  in'  it  if  you  wish 


I  read  an  article  on  poultry  rations  on 
page  1286.  Will  you  give  me  the  quan¬ 
tity  required  of  the  grains,  also  the  mash 
per  100  chickens?  j.  h. 

Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

Laying  hens  will  eat  from  eight  to  10 
quarts  per  day  of  whole  grains  when  a 
dry  mash  is  kept  constantly  before  them  ; 
this  amount  per  100  fowls.  They  would 
eat  more  whole  grain  and  less  mash  if 
given  opportunity,  but  greater  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  mash  is  encouraged  if  too 
much  whole  grain  is  not  fed.  Fowls  of 
the  larger  varieties  will  consume  more 
than  this.  Poultrymen  like  to  have  their 
hens  consume  about  equal  quantities  by 
weight  of  whole  grain  and  mash  and  to 
stimulate  consumption  of  the  latter  late 
in  the  season  when  egg  production  is  fall¬ 
ing  off.  To  this  end  one  feeding  daily  of 
moist  mash  is  often  given  in  addition  to 
the  dry  ground  grains  always  -before  the 
fowls.  Rules  for  feeding  cannot  be  fixed 
accurately  per  100  fowls.  Hens  and 
growing  pullets  should  have  all  that  thev 
will  eat,  but  the  above  are  approximate 
amounts  ordinarily  consumed,  m.  b.  i>. 


Income  from  12  Hens 

Oil  page  1356  the  Hope  Farm  man 
gave  the  record  of  his  12  Red  hens  at  the 
Vineland  contest.  They  laid  a  total  of 
2,430  eggs  in  two  years.  This  means 
202%  dozen  for  two-year-old  hens.  If  we 
allow  40  cents  a  dozen  through  the  entire 
period  we  have  $81  as  the  income  for  the 
12  hens  for  two  years.  With  prices  for 
feed  and  “overhead”  expenses  there  would 
be  little  left  out  of  this. 

Mr.  .Tames  F.  Harrington  had  a  pen  of 
Leghorns  in  this  contest,  and  he  gives 
their  two-year  record  as  follows: 


1st  Yr. 

2d  Yr. 

Total 

No.  1 

221 

153 

374 

No.  2 

240 

168 

417 

No.  3 

106 

105 

301 

No.  4 

223 

173 

306 

No.  5 

230 

186 

416 

No.  6 

241 

165 

406 

No.  7 

232 

180 

412 

No.  8 

208 

104 

402 

No.  0 

221 

105 

416 

No.  10 

244 

215 

450 

No.  11 

218 

160 

387 

No.  12 

217 

151 

368 

53  eggs  laid  on 
12  died  before 
is.  these  12  hens 


4.844 

(53 

4,897 

the  floor, 
the  year 
laid  408 


There  were 
and  hen  No. 
ended.  As  it 
dozen  eggs,  which  at  an  average  of  40 
eents  represent  an  ineoine  of  $103.20. 
There  is  evidently  a  difference  between 
hens  and  hens. 


The  Cost  of  Raising  a  Chicken 

Last  Spring,  just  before  I  purchased  or 
hatched  any  chicks,  I  determined  to  keep 
their  account  separate  for  at  least  six 
months,  so  that  I  might  know  the  cost  of 
my  pullets  at  about  laying  age,  and  the 
following  has  been  the  result : 

800  day-old  chicks  bought . $216 

450  from  my  own  eggs,  including  cost 
of  incubating  and  value  of  eggs..  48 
Feed  .  381 


Then1  are  about  400  pullets.  The 
cockerels  sold  for  $308,  leaving  as  the 
cost  $353.  or  about  88c  each,  November  1. 
The  800  chicks  purchased  were  R.  I.  Reds, 
in  two  lots  of  400  each,  one  May  2.  the 
other  May  10.  My  own  were  hatched 
April  30. 

The  cost  of  the  pullets  would  have  been 
materially  lessened  hut  for  an  abnormal 
loss  in  the  second  lot  of  Reds  purchased — 
326  out  of  the  400.  Out  of  the  first  lot 
of  400  T  lost  68,  and  out  of  my  own  lot 
of  453  I  lost  only  48.  I  would  like  right 
here  to  warn  beginners  not  to  put  too 
many  little  chicks  under  a  hover,  aline 
are  all  large-size  coal  burners,  'but  if  I 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  them  and  plenty 
of  room.  300  would  he  the  limit,  and  200 
would  he  better  still.  Of  course,  with 
coal  at  $15  to  $17  per  ton,  the  cost  of 
brooding  would  be  greatly  euhanced.  but 


December  24,  1921 

I  think  it  would  pay,  even  at  that.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  cost  of  my  pullets.  88c 
each,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  $2  to  $5 
that  is  being  asked  for  pullets,  seems  to 
suggest  a  good  margin  of  profit  is  being 
sought  by  those  who  have  them  to  sell 
Last  Fall  I  paid  $2.25  and  $2.50  each  for 
100  pullets,  and  I  did  not  find  a  good 
layer  in  the  whole  bunch.  With  me  a 
good  layer  must  reach  at  least  an  output 
of  150  eggs.  Those  figures.  150.  remind 
me  that  a  White  Leghorn  hen  that  will  he 
seven  years  old  next  April  laid  just  that 
number  this  year.  This  completes  her 
sixth  year  of  laying.  Her  production  the 
first  year  was  253.  This  year  and  the 
first  are  the  only  ones  in  which  she  was 
trapped  the  full  year,  and  in  those  two 
years  she  produced  403  eggs.  I  believe 
hen  has  produced  nearly  or  quite 
1.000  eggs.  I  have  another  that  is  of 
same  age  that  produced  a  larger  number 
the  first  year,  but  not  so  many  this  year. 

I  also  have  several  others  hatched  same 
day.  hut  they  have  never  done  as  well  as 
these  two.  They  are  all  well  and  rugged, 
and  as  young  as  the  pullets  in  all  but 
years.  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  trap- 
ping  my  hens,  and  thereby  have  learned  a 
lot  the  other  fellow  doesn’t  know. 

F.  E.  HODGE. 

Orpingtons  as  Layers 

Are  Buff  Orpingtons  good  layers? 
Very  few  people  seem  to  keep  them.  Is 
it  because  they  are  not  profitable?  I 
have  a  few,  but  do  not  seem  to  get  re¬ 
sults  I  think  I  should,  although  I  feed 
them  according  to  rules.  What  hens  do 
you  think  are  good  other  than  Leghorn, 
as  they  are  such  poor  fowls  for  market? 
is  it  a  good  plan  not  to  feed  hens  in 
breaking  them  up  from  sitting? 

Hartwick,  N.  Y.  c.  a.  w. 

The  Orpingtons  are  favorites  with 
some,  and  are  considered  very  good  layers 
,  ,  _  °/  the  heavy  class.  None  of 


is  not  their 


fowls 

heavy  'breeds  can  compete  with  the 
machines”  in  production,  and  that 
r  +i  •  Purpose.  They  may  be  kept 
fm  their  value  as  producers  of  meat  for 
the  table  alone  or  for  their  value  as  egg 
producers  and  table  fowls  combined,  hut 
in  either  case  it  is  useless  to  expect,  them 
to  excel  m  egg  production  the  smaller 
breeds  that  have  been  bred  for  manv 
years  with  practically  the  sole  object  of 
getting  the  largest  possible  number  of 
t'KKs  Excellent  breeds  for  “general  rnir- 
pose,  that  is,  for  the  production  of  both 
meat  and  eggs,  are  the  R.  I.  Reds,  the 
\\  yandottes  and  the  Plymouth  Rooks 
Others  may  be  equally  good,  hut  these 
are  old  standbys,  and  a  good  strain  of 
them  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  as 
good  results  as  fowls  in  that  class  can. 
I'01}  .?,xpect> .  however,  to  find  a  breed 
that  will  provide  a  heavy  carcass  for  the 
table,  while  at  the  same  time  it  excels  in 
egg  production.  That  breed  liasn’t  yet 
produced.  M.  B.  D< 


been 


Ration  for  Pullets;  Death  of  Fowl 

w?-!ia«r140frowinS  Pu,lets  and  cockerels, 
\\  lute  V  yandottes,  and  I  am  not  sure  how 
much  I  should  feed  them  to  get  the  best 
results.  I  am  giving  them  mixed  grain 
night  and  morning  and  a  mash  at  noon 
<  an  you  tell  me  how  much  grain  I  should 
feed  them  at  each  meal?  Some  of  them  are 
dying,  without  any  apparent  reason.  To¬ 
day  I  went  over  to  feed  them  at  noon  and 
one  of  them  began  to  flop  around  as  if  it 
had  its  head  cut  off,  flew  up  in  the  air 
and  came  down  dead.  They  all  seem  to 
be  healthy  and  growing  well.  They  are 
all  from  five  to  six  months  old.  To  my 
knowledge  they  have  never  had  auv  dis¬ 
ease  of  any  kind.  They  have  large,  com¬ 
fortable  quarters,  plenty  of  range  and  the 
best  of  care.  j  F  c 

.A  flo?k  .of  Pullets  getting  ready  for 
W  inter  laying  should  be  fed  all  that  they 
will  the  only  limit  being  tlieir  appe¬ 
tites.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
some  judgment  in  preparing  their  rations 
should  not  be  used.  A  moist  mash  is 
more  palatable  than  a  dry  one  and  may 
be  eaten  in  excess  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  needed  foods  if  improperly  fed. 
Because  of  its  greater  convenience  and 
lessened  danger  of  overfeeding  upon  it.  a 
dry  mash  is  preferred  by  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  poultrymen.  This  may  be  kept ‘be¬ 
fore  the  fowls  fill  of  the  time  and  affords 
them  an  opportunity  to  fully  satisfy  their 
appetites,  while  it  does  not  tempt  them 
to  gorging  and  neglect  of  whole  grains. 
If  a  moist  mash  is  preferred,  however,  it 
should  he  made  just  crumbly  and  fed  in 
the  amount  that  the  fowls  will  promptly 
dean  up  without  waste.  From  eight  to 
10  quarts  of  whole  grains  per  100  fowls 
is  the  amount  usually  fed  daily,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  mash.  This  is  an  approximate 
amount  and  may  he  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished  as  the  fowls  require.  A  little  less 
than  half  of  the  amount  needed  is  fed  in 
the.  morning  and  the  balance  at  night, 
giving  enough  then  to  send  them  to  roost 
with  full  crops.  Tf  they  are  not  quite 
fully  fed  on  grain  in  the  morning  they 
will  consume  more  dry  mash  through  the 
day.  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
consume  about  equal  amounts  of  grain 
and  mash,  though  when  laying  heavily 
they  will  need  a  little  more  mash  than 
whole  grain.  Those  who  feed  dry  mash 
frequently  add  -a  daily  feeding  of  moist 
late  in  the  season  when  egg  production 
begins  to  lag,  the  object  being  to  hold  up 
production  by  inducing  an  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  food. 

This  pullet  may  have  had  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  an  accident  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  or  avoided,  m.  b.  d. 
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Ration  for  Breeders 

T  have  some  fine  R.  I.  Reds.  purebreds, 
that  I  paid  a  lot  of  money  for.  I  have 
four  mature  hens  ( 1  %  years  old)  and 
about  00  pullets  six  months  old.  I  do 
not  care  about  having  either  the  hens  or 
pullets  lay  early  in  the  season,  as  I  wish 
to  use  all  the  eggs  for  hatching  in  the 
early  Spring.  Will  you  give  me  a  mash 
formula  that  will  answer  my  purpose? 
1  mix  my  own  feed.  I  am  feeding  equal 
parts  of  wheat  and  oats  in  the  morning 
and  one  part  oats,  one  part  wheat,  two 
parts  corn  in  the  afternoon ;  mash  in  the 
hoppers  all  the  time.  Mash  is  made  of 
200  lbs.  bran,  300  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs. 
middlings.  100  lbs.  meat,  80  lbs.  oats.  Is 
Ihis  too  forcing?  M.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

Your  mash  contains  too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  meat  scrap  if  you  wish  to 
discourage  laying.  One-fifth  or  one-sixth 
part  meat  scrap  is  the  amount  usually 
used  in  a  laying  mash,  and  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  practically  a  standard  formula  for  a 
laying  mash.  You  may  cut  the  meat 
scrap  out  entirely  or  reduce  it  by  half  or 
more,  according  to  the  extent  you  wish 
to  go  in  delaying  the  “ripening”  of  the 
pullets.  It  will  be  best  to  feed  a  little 
scrap,  however,  and  permit  the  pullets  to 
lay  moderately,  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  check  laying  entirely.  Moderate  lay¬ 
ing  through  the  Winter  will  not  injure 
1  he  hatching  qualities  of  the  Spring  eggs, 
and  the  pullets  will  be  better  developed 
and  better  breeders  if  they  have  been 
well  fed.  If  properly  cared  for  the  pul¬ 
lets  should  lay  on  the  ration  given,  even 
without  meat  scrap  at  all.  Animal  pro¬ 
tein  in  meat  or  skim-milk  is  the  food  in¬ 
gredient  that  is  particularly  stimulating 
to  egg  production,  however.  M.  B.  D. 


Pullets  Fail  to  Lay 

Why  do  my  pullets  fail  to  lay?  They 
hatched  out  May  10.  and  are  now  going 
on  seven  mouths  old,  which  is  old  enough 
for  the  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  to  begin 
laying.  I  feed  them  scratch  grain  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  and  have  a  hopper  of  dry 
mash  before  them  at  all  times.  I  do  not 
feed  them  at  noon,  as  they  are  on  free 
range,  and  also  see  that  they  get  plenty 
of  fresh  water.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
breed  from  same  pullets  this  year,  as  I 
was  going  to  mate  them  with  their  father  ‘ 
1  was  also  thinking  of  trying  out  some 
White  Leghorns  to  see  if  they  are  earlier 
layers.  The  pullets  I  have  now  sing  or 
cackle.  J.  n.  T. 

Housatonic,  Mass. 

Brown  Leghorn  pullets  ought  to  all  be 
laying  when  six  months  old.  the  earliest 
ones  when  five  months.  But  the  time 
when  they  begin  laying  depends  a  good 
deal  on  theii  having  had  no  drawbacks 
in  ehickenhood.  If  they  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  thriftily  all  the  time,  they  should  have 
been  laying  a  month  ago.  or  more.  Do 
you  supply  them  with  ground  oyster  shells, 
ground  charcoal,  and  grit?  If  on  free 
range,  though,  they  will  find  grit  enough 
until  the  ground  freezes.  An  excess  of 
animal  protein  ( found  in  ground  beef 
scrap)  will  generally  start  them  laying; 
then  gradually  reduce  the  proportion  of 
beef  scrap  until  it  forms  about  one-tenth 
of  the  ration.  If  your  pullets  are  singing 
now.  and  their  combs  and  heads  looking 
red,  they  will  be  laying  soon.  A  wet  mash 
fed  at  noon,  with  2”»  per  cent  beef  scrap 
in  it.  would  probably  hurrv  them  along, 
but  the  danger  would  be  in  withdrawing 
it  later.  Any  change  in  the  feeding  is 
liable  to  interfere  more  or  less  with  lay¬ 
ing  after  they  have  begun. 

I  do  not  think  you  would  regret  chang¬ 
ing  to  White  Leghorns;  that  is,  if  you  get 
the  stock  from  the  right  kind.  Premium 
winners  at  shows  do  not  always  mean 
good  laying  stock.  george  A.  COSGROVE. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1391. 

- - 

BALED  straw;  hay;  reliable  grading.  Write  nr 
telegraph  wants,  SENECA  GO.  HAY  GROW¬ 
ERS’  ASS’N,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


ALFAI.KA  for  sale;  earload  lots.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wainpsville,  N.  Y. 


CANDLE — Two  Mentions,  for  sale;  '$00;  orated, 
ready  to  ship.  ROX  113,  Petersburg,  Ya. 


ORANGES — Tree  ripened,  direct  from  grower, 
panned  in  grove,  bushel  boxes,  $2.50;  grape¬ 
fruit.  $2.00;  send  remittance  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Wauchula,  Fla. 


PURE  eane  syrup  (home  made),  00c  per  gallon. 
J.  W.  McLEOD.  Rowland,  N.  C. 


CAPONS — F’resh  dressed  and  shipped  direct  to 
you  by  prepaid  parcel  post;  better  than  Uir 
key;  weights  0  to  9  lbs.;  price  05c  lb.  TABOR 
t’A  RM,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


WANTED — Two  barrels  real  sweet  apples.  BOX 
122,  Kings  Park,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5-lb.  pall,  $1.25;  «  for  $7.20;  12  for 
$13.85;  delivered  in  3d  postal  zone.  E.  H. 
N1ETSCHE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

HOME  KNIT  heavy  gray  virgin  wool  knee  caps, 
75c  a  pair;  send  measure  around  the  knee; 
socks.  $1  to  $1.25;  stockings,  $1.25  up.  MARY 
L.  CHURCH,  03  Pringle  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS  FOR  SALE—  Buckeye,  200-egg, 
$15:  Buffalo,  240-egg.  $18;  Cyphers,  240-egg, 
$15:  II.  I.  400-egg,  $30;  all  hatched  very  good 
this  year;  almost  new.  HOMESTEAD  FARM, 
Newtown,  Conn. 

- 1 

FOR  SALE — Cash  egg  and  chicken  market; 

equipment.  Ford  trunk,  cases,  etc.;  all  busi¬ 
ness.  Particulars  from  ADVERTISER  9762, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  cane  sugar  syrup,  gallons  $1.50,  within 
radius  of  1,000  miles,  parcel  post,  for  your 
breakfast.  PETE  PETERS,  28th  Street  Office, 
Altoona.  Pa. 


IIONEY — 3-!b.  can.  70c,  prepaid  41  h  zone;  00 
lbs.,  light.  $9.00:  dark,  $9.  WILLIAM  H. 
PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  new  50-lb.  earbite  lighting 
generator,  $100;  also  pipes  and  fixtures  for 
12-rootn  house;  all  for  $220.  ADVERTISER 
9772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAMOUS  Lane  County  evaporated  sweet  corn, 
1  lb.  for  30c  or  4  lbs.  for  $1.  postpaid  in  4th 
zone.  C.  F.  HOSTETTER.  Rird-in-Iland,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — All  wool  blankets;  made  from  vir¬ 
gin  wool;  steel  gray  and  white;  72x84;  dou¬ 
ble.  IRA  M.  IIOOVENSTINE,  South  Whitley, 
Ind. 


HEAVY  all  wool  hand  knit  socks,  pair  $1.00. 
J.  DIXON,  Route  3,  l’ittsboro,  N.  C. 


HOME-MADE  enndv:  asortment  sent  on  receipt 
of  $1  to  MARGARET  RIDLEY’S  CANDY 
SHOP.  Hawley,  Pa. 


WANTED — Mammoth  Hall  coal  burning  incu¬ 
bator,  from  1.500  to  5.000  capacity.  In  A1  con¬ 
dition.  It.  M.  WASHINGTON,  Green  Springs,  i 
W.  Va. 


WANTED — Power  sprayer,  with  engine;  stand¬ 
ard  make;  good  condition.  ADVERTISER 
9792.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


No.  5  DE  LAVAL  separator,  with  electric  motor. 

for  sale:  used  very  little:  capacity.  450  lbs. ; 
price,  with  motor.  $70:  without  motor.  $4<i. 
WHITE  LILY  CREAMERY.  2045  So.  Boulevard, 
New  York  City. 


FRUIT  ROLL  tilling  for  pie,  cakes:  25c  pkg. 

MRS.  ('HAS.  MILLER,  Box  117,  Penn  Station, 
Pu. 


FOR  SALE-  -Few  gallons  pure  Vermont  maple 
syrup:  $2.50  gallon.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex 
Junction,  Vt. 


SUNNY  It  ROOK  FARM,  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs,  on  our  own  farm;  3  lbs. 
for  $1.  postpaid  anywhere.  SUNNY  BROOK 
FARM.  Winterton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  1.200-egg  incubator;  must  be  in  first 
class  condition:  state  price  and  particulars  In 
first  letter.  JOHN  ROPKE,  Lava,  Sullivan  Co., 

n.  y. 


ADIRONDACK  balsam  pillows,  3-lb.,  $1.25;  cash 
with  order.  MRS.  WILLIAM  PAYNE,  Pine 
Hill  Camp.  Paquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


$1Q95  Buys  140-Egg  Champion 

10  Belle  City  Incubator 

Ilot-Water. Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls 
Fibre  Board,  Self  Regulated.  #JAnc 
$7.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot-vlM’3 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  ■  ** 

Freight  Prepaid 

Ennt  of  Rockies  and 
allowed  on  Express. 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  ou$n 
In  m 7  S  1.000  In  Prizes,  or  writ* 
forFree  Book  HatchingFacts.’ 
It  tells  e  serjrthin*.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

BeflaCIty  Incubator  Co., no*  48  Racin«,Wis. 


The  Poultryman’s  Best  Helper 

Poultry  knowledge  of  the  right  iort.  Every 
month  The  Poultry  Item  help,  the  profits. 
You  cannot  keep  chickens  right  without  this 
monthly  poultry  guide.  A  trial  will  prove  it. 

4  Months’ Trial  OSr> 
Subscription 

1  year  $1.00  3  years  $2.00 

Catalog  of  Books  Free 

The  Poultry  Item.  Box  R.  Sellersyille,  Penna. 


/I.  B.  Hall’s  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Otir  2000  S.  C,  White  leghorn  and  Rhode  Inland  Red  breeder# 
aie  selected  lor  vinor,  size  and  type,  and  are  the  reault  of  10 
yoara'  cart  ful  selection.  Our  non  of  White  Leirhorna  in  the 
N.  Y.  Stale  i .ay i me  Contest,  holds  4th  place  for  the  1st  year. 
We  have  the  laiKeat  and  best-equipped  hatching  plant  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  with  40,000-eifg  capacity.  All  chirks  postpaid  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  illustiuted  circular  and 
prices. 

A.  B.  HALL  -  •  Wallingford,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trap-nested,  Pedigree-bred  Cockerels,  bred  from 
dams  with  records  up  to  327  eggs  They  are  the 
original  and  famous  “  Sandborn  Stock.”  unbeata¬ 
ble  layer*,  and  producers  of  strong,  livable  chix 
that  never  fail  to  repeat.  Now  booking  orders  for 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mat*. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Vihert  231  to  2ft9-eg(f  strain.  Cockerels,  found  fs;  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  $10  per  lob.  A.N  NA  M.  JO.Vt.S,  Crnryvllle,  .Nsw  V.rk 


850.000  Clll<k8  FOR  1  »23. 

S.  C.  White  and  Brow 1 1  Leghorns,  8.  C.  U.  I. 
Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Minorcas, 
Anconas.  etc.  Prices  reasonable.  100  per 
cent,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Customers 
report  r«  islng  W  per  cent.  Our  Pith  year. 
Place  orders  early.  Catalog  free.  The 
Kc]  atone  Hatchery.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

From  better  than  200  egg  hens,  at  four  nod  five  dollars 
each.  Will  help  vitality  and  egg  production  in  your 
flock.  Free  from  disease  and  vermin.  Must  satisfy  you 
every  way  or  money  baek.  Will  ship  on  approval. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mi.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Will  Sell  300  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ready  to  lay  Raised  on  free  range.  The  kind  you’re 
looking  for.  Price  each.  $*.  FRANK  WINKLER,  Middlckurgh,  N.T. 


F OR  HALE- 180  June  hatch  White  Leghorn  Pullets, 
some  laying,  $2.  RENT  PRESCOTT,  Emi  Junetiea,  Varment 

Bob  White,  Hungarian  Partridges 

Wild  Turkeys,  Phea*ants,Quail,  Rabbita,  Deer,  etc. 

tor  stocking  purposes. 

Fancy  Pheasants,  Peafowl,  Cranes,  Storks,  Swans. 
Ornamental  Ducks  and  Geese,  Bears,  Foxes,  Rac¬ 
coon,  Squirrels,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals, 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist.  Depl.  10.  Yardley.Pa 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  and  A 
HAPPY,  PROSPEROUS  NEW 
YEAR,  is  our  sincere  wish  for  every 
reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAYNE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  1  07.  Waomt-r,  Ohio 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

Strong,  )iu*ky,  free-range  birds  from  F.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams'  stock  to  head  your  breeding  pens  this  season. 
Price.  *5  up.  EBERDALE  FARM.  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Males  and  females  for  sale,  from  stock  I  imported  direct. 
Records  262  to  289.  E.  E.  LEWI8,  Apalachln,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

From  VINELAND  Pen  22,  1918-1919.  (Record  2225  eg£s.) 

Prices  low.  B.  F.  DECKER,  (North  Ploasanl  Avo.)  Ridgewood,  N.  J 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes-Gockcrel3g,,fod 

ones  from  imported  pen.  TIIOS.  PARKER,  Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y. 

Columbian  Wvnndot  ten.  Reasonable  prices  Free 
literature.  HaIaPII  HOODWAKD.  lioz  2rt,  (Jrufton,  Mmi. 

hlte  Wyandot, ten,  R**gal-Dorcas  Strain.  A  No.  1  Ck’s 
and  Hens,  each.  Sat.  Guar.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y 


w 


For  Sale-Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels 

from  hens  with  trap-nest  records  up  to  IP!)  in  365 
days,  mated  to  cockerel  from  hen  which  laid  78 eggs 
for  February,  March  ami  April,  lii'20. 

J.  E.  RUTHERFORD  R  0.  2  Lisbon,  N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Cornell  certified,  bred  from  certified  stock.  Led  all 
Hocks  at  Slorrs  last  contest.  Pens  at  Storrs,  Quin¬ 
cy,  Id.,  and  Puyallup,  Wash.,  this  year.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  -  Cazsnovia,  Naw  York 

BARRED  ROCK  DFLOOSTERS 

R-lsed  this  year  from  Parks’  Pedigreed  Seh  cted  Chicks. 
Also  some  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  roosters.  Write  for 
prices.  -  IIAKVEY  FISHER,  Milford,  N.  J. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Park’s  Bred-to- 1 ,ay  strain,  #5  and  #7  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

ninnrn  l»npi/  Grand  big  cockerel  and  four  yearling 
DAlWlCu  I\UUl\  hens,  $20.  Bred  from  Parks’  best 
D  A  D  A  INC  pedigreed  stock.  Single  birds,  (St  aeh. 

Dnlxvl/llifo  E.  R.  Gregor  Southport,  Conn. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

“Arlington  Strain/*  “Cornell  Certified,”  98-94-^5 
each.  s.C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerel*,  “Cornell  Certified.” 

♦  2— SH — $-4  each.  Arthur  It.  0*trom,  llhlneberk,  t\.  Y. 

R.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

BEST  S.  C.  RED  PEN,  Storra  Contest  ISIS,  1  9t  8. 1  920 
BEST  INDIVIDUAL  RED  in  Contest  1916-18-20  21 

Best  individual,  best  pen,  and  best  consecutive 
yearly  production  recordsever  made  by  any  breeder 
of  It.  I.  Ifeds  at  Storrs  contests.  Average  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  contest.  182  eggs  per  bird.  All  birds 
bred  and  owned  by  us.  Pedigreed  cockerels,  eggs, 
cnicks.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS.  R.  D.  2.  Gretna.  Mass! 

nrnO  Both  combs.  Owen  Farms  and  Vihert 
BlCUa  Strains — the  greatest  show  and  laying 
strains  in  the  U.  S.  Big  dark-red  cocker¬ 
els,  #13  and  #5.  Good  utility  and  breeding  pullets, 

#i‘/t  nnd  #3.  D.  I,.  i>  I  T  T  O,  Brandenburg,  Kentucky 

Sr *  U  r  TV  Grand  big  cockerel  and  four  big 
•  KV  Mb  JLP  dark  pullets,  $20.  Bred  from  best 

n  A  ¥>  r”  a  I1VIS2  utility  pens.  Single  birds.  $5 each. 

K.  It.  hitl. COR  Southport,  Com., 

Pedigreed  S.C.R.I.Red  Cockerels 

‘•Till-;  OliCimtPS  ST1U1.Y”  April  and  May  hatches,  $10 

ELBERT  C.  DICKINSON  South  Hadley  Center.  Mass 

Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  l^r1, 

backed,  good  RED  cockerels.  Shipped  on  approval. 
$5  each.  CAIALPA  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D..  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

VIBERT’S  STRAIN  RED  COCKERELS 

Bo.se  and  Single  Comb,  $5  and  S7  each. 

D.  EVERETT  JONKS  -  Hillsdale,  X.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks  of  Superior  Quality 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Sheppard  S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas 
Superior  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

Three  preate  at  egR-producinpr  varieties  known.  All  on 
f  ree  farm  ranire.  My  Eg’tf-a-Day  line  is  America's  heavi¬ 
est  flock -average  layers.  Use  pedigreed  males  from  dams 
of  282  egg  records.  Hooking  outers  now  for  future  ship¬ 
ments  at  $14.40  per  100  up.  Circulars  free. 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL  -  Box  R,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 

LARGE,  Colored  MU8COVY8,  *r>  pair:  f>7  trio. 
JK.-iSlE  REYNOLDS  -  Pktkrsburu,  New  York 

PflPKFDFI  0  Choice  breeding  Buttercup  Cockerels, 
IfVuDCnCLg  Ancona*,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns. 
Write  it*  your  poultry  wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

K0SKI.A1TN  POULTRY  FARM  it  HATCHERY,  Oturille,  !•«. 

ANCONA  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 

March  hatch.  Shephard  and  Some,  strains.  Vigorous 
birds  from  trap-nested  and  Hogan -tested  hens. 

A.  K.  SEIDEL  -  Danville,  Pa. 

LIGrllT  SRiLUMAS 

Husky,  free-range,  eight  to  ten  pounds.  Cockerels,  $5 
$7  SO  and  $10  Each.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

M.  G.  MAHCY  -  Falls  Villaok,  Conn. 

COCKERELS  Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

INOWN  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  R.  I.JReds,  both  coinlis.  White 
Wyandottes.  Prices  right.  <  hicks  in  season.  Illustrated 
Catalog  free.  RIVtRDALt  POULTRT  FARM,  Hoi  IBS.  Nivcrd.le,  N.  J. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  BANTAMS 

#5  pair  and  tip.  quality  considered. 

H.  BUKHANK  -  St.  A  limns,  Vermont 

LIGHT  Pn»Lor«|*  Mollle  Wellington  81  ruin. 

BRAHMA  UUCKBIBI5  America’s  best  layers.  Blue  l!ib- 
bon  Winners.  #s,  $12  and  *15.  I-.  «.  Itl'CKEI,,  TUIden,  N.V. 


Itrnhinu  Cockerels,  $5  each  ;  Pullets  f  l; 
Trios,  8ia.  ANNA  U.  COR  WIN,  Newburgh, K«w  Turk 


|  lght 

L  Trie 


Winner  of  1920-21  Advanced  Registry  com est  at  C  nu  ll 
University  with  uverage  of  186  cegs  perbird.  officially 
second  laying  .veal-,  offers  choice  Cornell  certified  Tom 
Barron  White  Leghorn  I  ockerels.  Place  ordersbefore  too 
late.  Also  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks.  Free  circu¬ 
lar.  WILLOW  RNOQK  POULTRY  FARM, All. all  Bulkier.  Pr*N..$*«*sa.N.T. 

Big  December  Clearance  Sale  of  Black  Leghorns 

Everything  must  g->.  Guaranteed  Yeailing  Hens  and 
Pullets.  Prize  Winning  Cocks,  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets 
and  Young  Pen.  Price  List  Free.  PICIL  i*0S.,  Pittetewa,  N.  J. 

SC.  Brown  Leghorns.  300  hens  ;  mostly  yearling. 
•  fired-to-lay  stock.  Cir.  free.  TINA  FUlTNN.I-ia.  S.llip.lis,  ■ 

25  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Ferris  &  Young  Strain  April  hatched  pullets  $1.50  each. 
W.  M.  KIRKPATRICK  Lexington,  Va. 


^BigValueBaby  Chicks 


Eleven  popular,  money-making  breeds. 
Easy  to  buy — priced  low.  Easy  to  raise 
— husky,  healthy,  vigorous.  And  fuar- 
anteed!  Write  today  for  FREE  catalog 
showing  many  breeds  in  full  colors. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  .nd  HATCHERY 
Box  31,  Marion,  Ohio 


CAIinCD’C  Sickens  Ducks.  Geese, 

■jUII  1IC.  It  u  Turkeys,  Guineas.  Ilantams. 

“  w  Hares,  Dogs.  Beautiful  S.  C. 
Pro  U/ or  Priooc  While  Leghorn  Hens, $1*5  per  100. 

■  1  IvCoi  and  cockerels  $9  to  $3.  Asalia 
factory  deni  n  wails  you — safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Free 

Catalog.  EDWIN  A.  SOUDER  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  FALL  PRICES  turkeys,  ducks,  geese 
drcuiHL  rHLL  rniuco  guineas,  and  chickens 

Good  Whit*  Leghorn  hens.  #135  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

H.  A.  SOUDER  .  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


I  irrAITT  o  SUKhKIOH 

/’ll  •  1  WYANDOTTES.  REDS,  r\  \  i. 

Chicks  horns  8  m  Duckhnes 

ROUEN  ANDRUNNF.R  “  UUDW 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  No.  14  Phoenixvllla,  Pa 

Try  Domesticated  Wild  and  Wild  Grossed  Bronze 
Turkeys  for  Fertile  Eggs  and  Healthy  Young  Stock 

Trios  Genuine  Wild  (Captured)  Turkeys,  ideal 
start  for  Game  Preserve.  Farrer,  Orange,  Va. 

Wild  Tlirlf PVR  Ho'ien  Ducks,  Brahma,  Black  Leg 
ITIIU  I  III  KBjS  ,  .Minorca,  Ancona,  Cornish,  Pit 
game  Cockerels.  Bargains.  Itange.  L.  COMPTON, 21 N.  60,  Philn. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Ym,!^ytbSS^ibot2 

*12:  Hens  *7.  Order  now.  WM.  W  KETCH,  Cohoclon,  N.  T. 

T*  Fine  young  Bourbon  Red 

urkeys L0/#! I9,  0,16  Vei,r- 

F.  H,  WILDE  .  VVayland,  Michigan 

Thoroughbred  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  strain0" rvee 

fn-in  disease  Young  hens,  $8;  Young  toms,  $10.  Eleven 
years  breeding.  JOHN  Q.  A  DA  MS,  Stony  Creek,  N.Y. 

100 Island  Raised  Bronze  Goldbank  Toms 

Extra  large.  Order  them  now.  Will  ship  when  you  are 
ready.  Island  raised.  FOX  ISI.iNII  Film. Cup.  Vincent.  N.Y. 

Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  ’’Equal  to  the  Best.” 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH,  "The  Locusts,”  Brockporl.  New  York 

Finn  RropHc  Poult'T.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas, 
■  me  ui  gcuo  Bantams,  Hares,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Cal  a  log  free.  PIONEER  farm,  Telford,  p«. 

For^alo  Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks  and 
I  UI  dale  Mallard  Ducks.  Northern  raised.  Inclose  stamn 
for  reply.  Chan.  Wright  A  Sons,  Red  Creek,  N.  V. 

HU  A  If  A  America’s  .Standard 
UUtfAd  straln-  BREEDERS  NOW 
mm  waaw  PARDEE  S  PEKINS  ISLIP.  N  Y 
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Reduced  Prices  on  Chickens,  t^CkeSysGEhaSrEesGa  doEgs 

Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford.  Pa. 

Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  ™,,  IVd" 'n’wfn 

liei*.  Stock  for  sale.  E.  II.  AMII'JISON,  illooreavllle,  Indian* 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BOOK 

JerseyBlackGiantEggs 

from  our  perfect  Utility  Strain. 

15  lor  $10— for  February  and  March. 

VINELAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Black  JERSEY  GIANTS 

Several  coops  of  B.  J.  G.’s  for  sale  (3  yearling  lien* 
and  a  cockerel)  at  $23  a  coop.  You  can  make  no 
mistake  in  this  investment  if  you  are  interested  in 
pure  bred  stock.  No  pullets  to  offer:  all  sold. 
The  liens  are  large  and  fine. 

E.  M.  1{0(;KEFEI.I,KI{,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  GIANT  BREED  BOOK 

Dexter  P.  I  pham  tells  how  lie  breeds,  feeds  and 
grows  Jersey  Giant  Poultry.  F.very  step  from  shell 
to  shell  with  the  man  behind  the  feed  pail.  Price 
one  dollar  Dexter  P.  Upham,  Itelmar.  N.  J. 

Jersey  gS  Cockerels 

FOR  SALE.  Bred  from  extra  large  stock. 

T.  H.  Mettler  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 

3TERSEYBLACKOIANTS 

America  s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fuat  grow¬ 
er-:  Heavy  layers:  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
fatal. .guild  Price  C.  M.  PAGE  (  SONt.  B.i  139  Bcimar,  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


The  Super  hen— enough 
said.  E  g  g  s — v  o  u  n  g 
and  old  stock.  Live 
capons.  Free  circular.  D.  P.  UPHAM,  Helmar,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  » “wS 

Upham  Strain.  JULIA  E.  $.  RILL.  R.i  47.  Fist  H.m.t.n.  C.no. 


RABBITS 


FOH  8AI.F 

to 

ing  . 
cockerels,  $*.50  each. 


7.125  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  Pullets 

$2.25  cac-h.  Barred  Rock  and  S.  O.  Brown  Leghorn 

IER1  MESCQ1T,  Esiei  Junction,  Varmtnl 


RABBITS  for  FUR  and  ME  A  T 

We  have  a  few  very  tin*  utility  Hares  that  are  now 
ready.  #7  a  pair.  Good  Breeders.  Write  at  once. 

BATES’  BLUE  RIBBON  RABBITRY  Sag  Harbor.  N.  Y. 


CnrC,|a _ Bred  from  Brize  Winners.  1st 

IUI  dalQ  Vjd  V|C3  nnd  2nd  at  Trenton, Paterson  and 
Newark,  N.  J.  also  White  Plains, N.Y.  Satisfaction  gum 
anteed.  Write  for  prices,  w.  0.  ACKERMAN.  R«tA«mc.  N.  J. 

Black  Flemish  Giants  va1^T1Ty.fa,{M 

Flemish  Giants,  matured  stock,  ped.  and  reg..  Bold  on 
easy  payment,  plan.  H.  B.  TEN  ETON,  Somerville,  R.  J. 

FUR  BALK- A  few  exceptionally  nice  Belgian  Hares. 

F.  C.  BROWS  .'si  Watkous  St.  Perky,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

The  best  we  know.  Complete  in  one  hook. 
Easily  kept.  Net  results  shown  at,  any 
time.  Good  for  one  year. 

Price  $1.00  To  Canada  $1.25 

For  SaU  fcy-The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Publisher’s  Desk  desires  at  this  time  to 
express  a  word  of  greeting  and  fellowship 
to  the  friends  who  have  followed  it 
through  the  year.  At  all  times  we  all 
regret -the  necessity  of  much  of  the  work 
done  here.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  say  a  kind  word  and  do  a  kindly 
act  for  friend  or  stranger.  There  is 
nothing  truer  than  the  rule  that  what  we 
give  out  comes  back,  and  it  would  be  a 
hardened  character  who  would  invite 
abuse  instead  of  kindness.  We  confess 
that  we  have  no  particular  scruples  about 
the  feelings  of  crooks,  and  when  it  comes 
to  a  choice  between  their  abuse  and  the 
interest  of  our  friends  we  can  only  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  protection  of  our  friends.  If 
the  occasion  for  criticism  of  any  of  them 
should  disappear  we  would  be  happy.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  tendency  may  be 
that  way  for  the  year  to  come,  and  in  the 
meantime  this  message  carries  to  you 
greeting,  friendship  and  best  wishes  for 
Christmas. 


United  States  District  Court.  Richard 
W.  Wagner  of  North  port.  L.  I..  jointly 
indicted  with  Wood,  was  acquitted. 

The  companies  were  formed  to  con¬ 
duct  piggeries  at  Northport.  L.  I.  In  the 
stock-selling  campaign  Wood  made  false 
representations  to  investors.  Peter  B. 
Gluey.  Assistant  United  States  Attorney, 
prosecuted  the  case  for  the  Government- 
Daily  paper. 

We  think  this  is  about  the  last  of  the 
hog-ranch  schemes  promoted  during  the 
time  of  inflated  prices.  Several  of  these 
promoters  have  been  prosecuted  and  con¬ 
victed.  Two  years  at  Atlanta  will  give 
Mr.  Wood  time  to  hatch  up  some  other 
swindle.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
this  class  of  promoters  rarelv  reform. 


John  Leo.  recent  Street  Cleaning  Com¬ 
missioner  of  New  York  City,  bought  two 
scows,  called  dumpers,  on  September  1  to 
carry  sweepings  out  to  sea.  The  price 
was  $25,000  each.  Recently  the  Mayor 
ordered  an  investigation  of  complaints 
made  against  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Street  Cleaning  Department.  Mr.  Leo 
refused  access  to  the  records,  relieved 
his  mind  on  the  investigators  and  finally 
resigned  in  a  long,  indignant  letter  to  the 
Mayor.  The  investigation  goes  on.  and 
experts  now  testify  that  the  scows  were 
not  seaworthy  when  bought,  and  that 
$4,000  for  one  and  $7,000  for  the  other 
was  the  value  of  them  when  bought.  The 
difference  between  cost  to  the  city  and 
actual  value  was  on  the  estimates 
$30,000.  Every  dollar  spent  by  an  official 
should  be  checked  by  an  independent 
agent.  The  honest  official  will  not  ob¬ 
ject  and  the  other  ought  not  be  allowed 
to  get  away  with  any  pretense  of  in¬ 
dignant  sensibilities. 


I  note  with  interest  your  comment  in 
Publisher’s  L>esk  on  John  Black,  so-called 
real  estate  operator  of  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.,  as  I.  too.  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  his  in  a  local  paper,  and  was 
invited  to  list  my  farm  with  him  for  a 
fee  of  $10.  Remembering  the  numerous 
admonitions  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  did  not 
waste  any  more  postage  on  him.  believing 
that  if  the  commission  was  worth  getting 
it  was  worth  working  for,  the  same  as 
any  legitimate  business  man  would  work 
for  it.  The  latest  circulars,  of  which  there 
have  been  many,  only  ask  for  a  fee  of 
$2.50.  or  one-fourth  of  original  amount. 
I  fail  to  see  why  such  people  are  allowed 
to  ply  their  trade  through  the  United 
States  mails.  Yours,  from  a  constant 
and  satisfied  subscriber.  N.  H. 

New  York. 


Following  is  statement  of  a  predica¬ 
ment  a  friend  finds  himself  in.  and  I 
would  appreciate  your  advice.  This  man. 
while  in  Texas,  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  La  Salle  Extension  University.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  to  take  one  of  their  correspond¬ 
ence  courses.  The  total  cost  of  the  course 
was  to  be  $140.  After  paying  $30  and 
taking  part  of  the  course,  he  decided  that 
it  was  not  what  he  wanted  or  thought  it 
to  be.  He  wrote  to  them  and  offered 
to  return  all  books  and  correspondence 
sent  him  and  forfeit  the  $30.  providing 
they  cancel  the  contract.  This  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  and  have  put  the  balance  of 
$110  into  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for 
collection.  This  man  has  since  moved  to 
New  Jersey.  Could  the  La  Salle  Exten¬ 
sion  T  niversity  bring  action  against  him 
in  New  Jersey  ?  If  so.  could  they  force 
payment?  What  could  they  do  if  he  has 
no  attachable  property  in  his  name? 
What  would  you  advise?  As  the  course 
is  of  no  use  whatever  to  him.  he  does  not 
feel  justified  in  paying  the  $110  balance. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  e.  h. 

The  above  letter  outlines  the  regular 
program  of  the  correspondence  school  con¬ 
cerns.  They  never  accept  cancellation  of 
an  order  or  contract.  They  are  in  the 
same  class  with  the  nursery  and  seed 
houses  selling  through  agents,  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Yes.  the  concern  can  take  action 
against  this  man  in  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
court  would  issue  judgment  where  no 
“value  received”  can  be  shown.  Rut  the 
way  to  keep  out  of  such  difficulties  is  not 
to  sign  orders  with  correspondence  schools. 
At  best  it  is  like  buying  a  “pig  in  a  bag.” 
Those  signing  for  the  courses  cannot  know 
what  the  courses  contain  until  the  first 
lessons  and  books  are  received,  and  then 
the  student  is  bound  to  pay  whether  the 
course  comes  up  to  his  expectations  or 
not.  The  other  alternative  is  to  defend  a 
lawsuit. 


1922  Will  Be  This  State’s 
Greatest  Land-Clearing  Year 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  stump  land  were 
cleared  and  farmed  in  this  state  during  1921.  But  the  stump 
enemy  must  be  beaten  back  still  further.  Most  farmers  are 
planning  to  increase  their  incomes  in  1922  by  clearing  even 
more  land  than  last  year. 


I  am  writing  yoy  in  regard  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Pettijohn  Company  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Minn.  There  is  some  $50,000  of 
the  stock  held  in  this  county.  Some  of 
the  stockholders  have  requested  me  to 
write  you  to  see  whether  the  stockholders 
are  getting  a  square  deal.  We  would  like 
to  have  you  take  this  up  with  the  Petti¬ 
john  Company  and  see  if  you  can  do  any¬ 
thing  for  us  in  this  matter.  G.  P.  Y. 

New  York. 


FARM  DYNAMITE 

Make  your  plans  now.  Take  an  inventory  of  your  land.  Resolve 
to  put  just  as  many  idle  waste  acres  to  work  for  you  in  1922  as  you 
can  clear. 

This  state  has  cleared  more  land  with  Du  Pont  Farm  Dynamile  than 
by  any  other  explosive,  because  its  uniformity  makes  it  the  most  reliable 
and  its  strength  makes  it  the  cheapest. 

You  can  buy  Du  Pont  Farm  Dynamite  from  your  hardware  dealer 
or  general  store.  For  complete  instructions  for  using  explosives  for 
land-clearing,  drainage  and  tree-planting,  write  for  free  copy  of  Farmers’ 
Handbook  of  Explosives. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Building  NEW  YORK 


That’s  the  game  of  the  faker  always; 
if  he  cannot  get  his  first  price  he  will  re¬ 
duce  the  amount.  As  he  gives  no  value 
or  service  in  return,  any  amount  which 
he  gets  is  “velvet.”  It  is  surprising,  at 
first  thought,  how  these  petty  swindles 
can  be  conducted  through  the  United 
States  mails,  but  their  plans  are  so  care¬ 
fully  made  and  their  literature  so  worded 
that  it  is  difficult  to  prove  an  intent  to 
defraud.  And  postcffice  inspectors  must 
be  very  sure  of  their  grounds,  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  before  taking  action  against 
houses  or  individuals. 

What  can  you  do  in  the  following  trans* 
action?  Several  months  ago  I  ordered  a 
three-section  Mammoth  incubator  from 
the  Lancaster  Manufacturing  Company. 
Lancaster,  Pa.  They  advised  me  they 
had  this  machine  at  Millersburg.  Pa., 
slightly  used,  but  good  as  new.  price  $350. 
less  10  per  cent.  I  sent  them  $315.  but 
have  since  written  them  several  times  and 
cannot  get  any  answer  from  them.  Can 
you  get  the  money  for  me?  d.  \v.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Lancaster  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  There¬ 
fore  the  only  hope  of  redress  for 
D.  W.  G.  is  to  file  his  claim  in  legal  form 
with  the  receiver,  J.  H.  Nissley.  Lancas¬ 
ter.  Pa.  He  will  fare  the  same  as  all 
other  creditors  of  the  company. 

Bernard  M.  Wood  was  found  guilty  yes¬ 
terday  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  in¬ 
vestors  in  the  stock  of  the  Chester  White 
and  Berkshire  Live  Stock  Companies,  cap¬ 
italized  at  $1,200,000.  and  was  sentenced 
to  two  years  in  the  Federal  penitentiary 
at  Atlanta  bv  Judge  A.  N.  Hand  in  the 


As  stated  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Petti¬ 
john  Company  is  in  the  hands  of  receiv¬ 
ers.  The  stockholders  are  virtually  part¬ 
ners  in  the  business,  and  the  creditors 
will  have  first  claim  on  the  assets  of  the 
company.  When  the  receiver  has  satisfied 
all  claimants,  including  his  own  fees  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  court,  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  there  will  be  anything  left  for 
the  stockholders.  The  proposition  had 
all  the  “earmarks”  of  a  wildcat  promo¬ 
tion.  and  Publisher’s  Desk  advised  against 
putting  money  into  it  many  times.  We 
cannot  secure  return  of  money  so  invest¬ 
ed.  either  before  or  after  receivership  is 
appointed.  We  try  our  best  to  keep 
farmers  out  of  such  unstable  enterprises. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure” — if  the  “prevention”  advice  is 
heeded. 
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Remington  Phonograph  Corporation.— 
Judge  Knox  yesterday  appointed  Louis 
Jersawit  receiver  in  equity  for  the  Rem¬ 
ington  Phonograph  Corporation  of  1664 
Broadway,  under  $3,000  bond,  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  filed  by  James  S.  Holmes,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  debtor  corpora¬ 
tion.  who  claims  to  be  a  creditor  for 
$3,136.  The  liabilities  are  stated  to  be 
$22,500  and  the  assets  about  $100,000, 
but  the  company  is  said  to  be  unable  to 
raise  capital  to  operate  the  business.  The 
corporation  operates  a  factory  in  the 
Bush  Terminal  Building. — Daily  Paper. 

A  number  of  our  readers  who  made  in¬ 
quiry  regarding  investment  in  the  stock  of 
the  above  company  will  be  interested  in 
receivership.  Assuming  that  our  advice 
was  taken,  the  inquirers  have  no  financial 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  company. 
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THE  RIGHT  SILO  AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 

NAPPANEE  SEAL-TITE  SILOS  are  the 
most  widely  used  silos  in  America  because — 
They  are  built  of  wood,  the  best  silo  material. 

1  hey  will  cure  your  silage  perfectly. 

They  are  guaranteed  not  to  blow  down. 

I  hey  cost  much  less  than  silos  of  other  materials. 
Sixteen  thousand  farmers  in  the  United  Stales  use  and  endorse 
the  Nappanee  Silo. 

\xr  •.  ^T,he  ^aPPanee  Silo  Pays  for  Itself 

Y\  rite  Today  for  the  Book  That  Explains  the  Plan. 

NAPPANEE  LUMBER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

NAPPANEE,  INDIANA 

DEPT.  C-12 


THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

This  attractive  234-page  book  has 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Hope  Farm 
Man’s  popular  sketches — philos¬ 
ophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

335  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Subscribers  ’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  5c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mosl  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  women  ns  attendants  in  State 
institution  f..r  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  age  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  i  from  previous  employers, 
if  possible*  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth 


Rockland  Co,,  N.  Y. 


possible) 

Village,  Tbiells _ 

H  VI'CHEHYMAN  wanted:  expert  in  operating 
mammoth  incubators:  experienced,  thoroughly 
reliable  single  man.  not  afraid  to  take  bold  and 
operate  one  of  the  largest  hatcheries  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  March  1  until  July  1;  state  your  age,  abil- 
it v.  particulars  and  salary  expected  in  first  let- 
ter.  EMMERT  R.  WILSON,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  under  40  with  propagating  ex¬ 
perience,  for  small  nursery  specializing  in  dif¬ 
ficult  erioaceous  plants;  35  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia:  permanent  place,  offering  prospects  for 
advancement  to  position  of  responsibility:  par- 
ticulars  gladly  furnished.  JOSEPH  ,T.  WHITE, 
Inc.,  Box  B,  New  Lisbon,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Handy  man  on  private  estate;  must 
have  knowledge  of  poultry  and  <are  of  fur¬ 
nace:  unfurnished  house,  with  electric  light,  gas 
for  cooking  and  heat  supplied;  no  children; 
state  fully  references  and  salary  expected. 
BOX  04,  Irviiigton-on-Hmlson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  single  man  of  some  experience  for 
gardener  and  general  caretaker  on  small 
suburban  place:  have  cows,  poultry,  fru  t  trees, 
etc.  C.  H.  SEARS,  P.  O.  Box  393,  Chillicotlie,  O, 

WANTED — A  man  with  a  small  family,  with 
some  farm  experience,  to  live  on  farm,  two 
miles  from  town,  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y..  to 
cave  for  property.  Address,  giving  references, 
ADVERTISER  9774.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED— January  1.  1922.  man  to  work  in 
dairv ;  must  be  a  good  milker,  steady  and  re¬ 
liable:'  house,  garden  and  firewood  furnished. 
BOX  30.  Rockville,  Md. 

WANTED— Able,  reliable  seamstress  for  boys’ 
school:  30  to  40:  understands  making  and 
mending  bovs’  clothes;  to  manage  a  class  of 
boys  at  sewing:  salary  $60  per  month  to  begin 
and  maintenance:  'experience  and  references  first 
letter.  W.  GRANT  RANCHER,  Lawrence.  Mass. 

WANTED — Estate  mechanic,  to  look  after  gas 
engine,  able  to  do  painting,  slight  repairs  on 
plumbing  and  carpenter  work:  also  have  license 
to  run  ear:  wife  to  board  one  or  two  men:  to  a 
capable  couple  this  is  a  permanent  position; 
rooms,  light,  fuel  and  garden  supplied;  location, 
Westchester  County.  N.  Y.:  must  have  A1  refer¬ 
ence;  apply  by  letter,  giving  full  particulars, 
copies  of  reference  and  wages  expected;  1 
tant  preferred.  ADVERTISER  9793,  care 
New-Yorker. 


otes- 

Rural 


WANTED — April  1,  1922.  a  position  as  farm  or 
estate  manager:  have  been  in  manager’s  posi¬ 
tion  seven  years;  American,  age  37,  small  fam¬ 
ily;  practical  life  experience,  agricultural  school 
training:  I  can  make  your  farm  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness;  first-class  references:  would  consider  work¬ 
ing  a  large  dairy  and  fruit  farm  on  shares,  all 
stocked  and  equipped:  state  salary  and  par¬ 
ticulars  and  what  you  have  to  offer  in  first 
letter;  all  letters  answered.  ADVERTISER 
9768,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DO  you  want  a  well-trained  herdsman,  dairy¬ 
man.  farm  foreman  or  assistant,  poultryman, 
greenhouse  or  orchard  man?  We  have  a  few 
graduates  available  who  are  sure  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  BERNARD  OSTROLENlv,  National 
Farm  School.  Farm  School,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  man  to 
superintend  a  farm  or  estate:  1  am  45  years 
of  age.  married,  and  have  no  children;  nay  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  wide  ir  all  kinds  of  farming, 
including  the  management  of  fine  estates  and 
the  breeding  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle;  I  feel 
confident  that  I  can  show  results;  I  would  be 
glad  to  detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  in¬ 
terview:  can  furnish  first-class  references  as  to 
my  ability  and  character.  BOX  35.  t'nionville. 
Conn.  ’Phone  13-14  Farmington  Exchange. 


YOUNG  MAN.  19.  with  general  farm  and  poultry 
experience,  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm; 
desire  position  where  1  can  learn  the  business 
thoroughly  and  have  a  good  home:  will  go  any¬ 
where:  further  information  gladly  given.  THEO¬ 
DORE  HEALD,  Northampton  Rond,  Amherst, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Man  for  placing  wire  cabling  in  large 
shade  trees:  must  have  practical  experience; 
alsp  an  able  climber.  ADVERTISER  9791,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — An  experienced  poultryman  for  brood¬ 
er  house  work,  to  start  February  1,  on  a  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorn  plant:  the  man  must 
be  thoroughly  experienced  in  raising  broilers  and 
pullets:  our  heating  system  is  the  Newtown;  the 
man  should  not  be  afraid  of  work:  we  pay  sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus;  all  year  work;  we  furnish  board 
and  room;  state  salary  and  former  references. 
THE  PINE  GROVE  POULTRY  FARM,  H.  Bern¬ 
stein  A-  Sons,  Center  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  handv  with  tools,  in  a  small  private 
school  in  Westchester  County.  40  miles  from 
N.  Y.  City,  to  take  care  of  hot-air  furnaces  and 
make  himself  generally  useful;  state  age  and 
salary;  a  good  job  for  a  steady  man,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9799.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man:  good  dairyman  and 
farmer;  house  and  usual  privileges;  expected 
to  board  three  or  four  men;  state  age  and  ex¬ 
perience  first  letter.  ADI  ERT1SER  9805,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — March  1.  1022.  carpenter  i  house  and 
estate)  on  large  private  place  near  New  York; 
wife  to  run  boarding-house  and  find  assistant 
for  same.  Apply,  with  references,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9802.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Married  men  on  large  fruit  farm; 

must  be  experienced,  capable  and  reliable;  one 
man  must  be  experienced  with  tractors;  oppor¬ 
tune  v  for  advancement;  steady  employment. 
TREESDAI.E  FARMS.  Mars,  Pa. 


WANTED — Couple,  preferably  middle-aged,  no 
children,  to  live  in  separate  furnished  house 
on  two-acre  estate;  man  to  take  care  of  place; 
wife  to  assist  in  bouse:  state  wages  and  refer¬ 
ence.  IV rite  C.  L.  OTTO,  Garden  City,  X.  Y. 


DRIVER  for  milk  wagon  route:  single  mail,  be¬ 
tween  35  and  40  years  of  age:  must  be  Amer- 
iean,  reliable  and  energetic;  also  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  satisfactory  references.  Apply  SHREWS- 
P.T’RY  DAIRY  CO.,  Shrewsbury.  N.  J.  Tel.  8, 
Party  R. 

WANTED — Man  for  work  on  poultry  and  general 
farm:  must  be  thoroughly  experienced  farmer 
and  handy  with  chickens:  state  all  particulars 
on  application.  HOHMAXN  BROS.,  Princeton, 

N.  J. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  used  to  large  propo¬ 
sition.  wishes  position  in  Eastern  New  York 
or  North  Central  Jersey;  familiar  with  all 
branches  of  farming:  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  caring  for  live  stock:  experienced 
feeder  (especially  horses):  no  milking.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.  D.  1,  Box  63,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


POFLTRY  MANAGER,  single.  15  years’  exper¬ 
ience,  practical,  thorough,  is  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  on  modern  plant;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  9806,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EX  PE  R I E  N  C  E  D  pou  1  tr  v  m  a  n 
years  of  age.  single,  with 
sires  a  steady  position  as  a 
man’s  private-  country  place: 


and  gamekeeper,  35 
best  references,  de- 
manager  of  gentle- 
nlso  would  be  will¬ 


ing  to  go  to  Florida. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  9757,  care 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Position,  head  gardener  or  charge 
gentleman’s  small  estate:  married;  experi¬ 
enced  horticulture,  stock,  poultry,  gas  engines; 
•rood  references.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT, 
50  Rarker  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  on  poultry  farm  as  assis¬ 
tant  by  young  man.  18:  somp  experience:  re¬ 
liable  and  willing.  TOM  FRAWLEY,  care  I.ay- 
Bred  Leghorn  Farm,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


FOULTRYMAX,  single.  Cornell  graduate,  past 
two  years  manager  of  a  plant  of  2.000  layers 
and  25,000-egg  incubator  capacity:  due  to  owner 
going  into  other  business,  wishes  position  as 
working  manager;  best  references.  F.  H. 
HEtiER.  Nutmeg  Farm,  C?eshire.  Conn. 

HOFSEKEEPER.  competent,  wants  position  as 
cook  on  private  estate  or  large  farm,  to  run 
boarding  house.  ADVERTISER  9784,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SHEPHERD  wants  situation;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced;  good  references:  single.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9779,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POFLTRYMAX  open  for  position:  best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  9786,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FIRST-CLASS  herdsman-dairyman,  with  best  of 
reference  proving  character  and  ability.  BOX 
558,  Chatham,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  as  chauffeur  and  estate 
manager,  or  will  travel:  wife  as  housekeeper 
or  companion;  educated,  refined  Americans:  mid¬ 
dle  age;  references.  Address  ,T.  W.,  P.  O.  Box 
42.  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y, 

POSITION  wanted  as  foreman  or  herdsman; 

capable  taking  full  charge;  wife  ’can  run 
boa-ding  house:  references.  ADVERTISER 
9789.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POFTRYMAX  with  20  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  desires  position  on  gentleman’s  estate  or 
commercial  plant:  thoroughly  understand  poul¬ 
try  keeping  in  all  its  branches;  industrious, 
trustworthy  and  of  good  character;  best  refer- 

. . .  please  state  wages  and  particulars  in 

first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9795,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  of  farm  or 
private  estate  by  middle-aged  American,  mar¬ 
ried.  no  children;  extensive  experience  in  all 
lines  of  private  estate  work,  live  stock,  general 
farming,  etc.:  eight  years  in  last  place;  good 
references.  R.  H.  ORTIZ,  Branford  Farms, 
Groton,  Conn. 

WANTED — By  single  man,  dairy  work:  a  dry- 
hand.  clean  milker;  always  sober  and  on  the 
job:  can  do  all  kinds  of  repair  work:  can  take 
full  charge  if  necessary.  BOX  21*2.  Oxford.  Pa. 

WANTED — Position  on  gentleman’s  estate  about 
January  15  as  herdsman,  dairyman  or  poultry- 
man;  years  of  experience  in  each  department: 
good  butter-maker,  calf  raiser  and  brooder  man; 
Englishman,  single,  age  28:  please  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  9797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  desires  position:  married:  no  chil¬ 
dren:  thoroughly  experienced  managing  es¬ 
tate:  licensed  auto  driver:  wife  versatile:  refer¬ 
ences.  JACKSON  FDERTH,  Carmel.  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  by  young  man  of  honesty 
and  experience;  general  farming,  fruit,  good 
teamster:  age  27;  weight  170:  no  tobacco:  wages 
850  per  month.  ADVERTISER  9801,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POFLTRYMAX.  thorough,  practical  experience, 
also  college  training  and  ability  to  make  plant 
pay,  is  open  for  position.  ADVERTISER  9800, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ONE  to  three  young  men  want  job  at  wood- 
chopping  or  general  outside  work.  Address 
all  mail  to  ANDREW  KATRENEY,  care  Fred 
H.  Tuttle,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Seymour,  Conn. 

YOUNG  MAN  of  22  wishes  position  as  assistant 
on  large  poultry  plant;  am  completing  a  course 
in  poultry  farming;  have  driver’s  license  for 
auto:  will  go  to  any  part  of  country:  practical 
experience  more  essential  than  salary;  Protest¬ 
ant.  ARTHUR  P.  KLOTH.  Valley  Road, 
Millington,  N.  J. 

YOl’NG  Norwegian  couple,  with  baby  6  months 
old.  want  position  as  cook,  honseworker,  but¬ 
ler.  houseman,  handy  man  or  caretaker:  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  9804,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOl’NG  MAN,  expert  tractor  operator  and  re¬ 
pair  man,  experienced  in  orcharding,  desires 
work  on  large  frt  it  farm.  ADVERTISER  9803, 
v  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  a  highly  educated  farmer; 

good  milker,  butter-maker,  bieeding  and  rear¬ 
ing  of  stock,  poultry,  forcing  for  Winter  eggs, 
A1  gardener  and  florist:  no  position  wanted  only 
where  full  charge  is  given:  must  be  with  good, 
responsible  parties,  where  a  man  will  gen  paid 
for  his  labor:  traders  need  not  answer.  Awdress 
C.  A.  BOYCE,  Massena  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  WANTED — To  work  on  shares  or  with 
wages  guaranteed,  a  farm  containing  about 
300  acres:  125  acres  can  he  cultivated;  good 
buildings;  suitable  for  dairy,  poultry  or  truck 
farm;  two  miles  from  town,  in  Orange  County. 
N.  Y.  Address,  giving  references  and  wages 
expected,  ADVERTISER  9773.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SAI.F — Farm  of  over  90  acres;  nine  miles 
from  Albany:  near  railroad  station  and  school: 
large  farmhouse,  two  barns,  icehouse;  fine  creek 
with  falls  on  place;  price  $8,500.  Apply  BOX  54, 
Brookview,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1.820  acres;  fine  for  gentleman’s 
estate:  lakes,  trout  streams;  Delaware  River. 
P.OX  313.  Hancock;  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  farm;  800  acres  in  active 
fanning  section;  about,  half  under  cultivation; 
two  large  houses  In  good  condition;  up-to-date 
barn,  about  00x100.  concrete  floor;  corncrlb, 
etc.;  two  I.  n.  C.  tractors,  modern  machinery, 
etc.;  valuable  timber:  with  or  without  stock; 
near  prosperous  town  of  Emporia,  Va..  with 
two  railroads.  Address  all  correspondence  to  A. 
REICHERT,  104  West,  Houston  St.,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — One-man  poultry  farm;  about  io 
acres:  60  miles  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
9794.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  wanted  on  shares,  100-150  acres,  for 
dairy  and  trucking,  in  New  York  or  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  we  are  two  brothers;  life  experience  farm¬ 
ers  in  all  branches:  we  repair  all  machinery;  for 
more  particulars  write  to  ADVERTISER  9790. 
.•are  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 132  acres,  with  buildings;  produc¬ 
tive  soil;  orchard;  running  water;  close  to 
school;  in  center  of  Roseland  deer  section;  small 
game  all  kinds,  trout  fishing;  good  markets; 
.  heap  to  quick  buyer;  a  bargain.  Owner,  J.  W. 
KARCH,  Saylorsburg,  Pa. 

WANTED — Small  farm  suitable  for  poultry, 
with  stock  preferred,  within  75  miles  of  New 
York.  Address,  with  particulars,  ADVERTISER 
9790.  care  Rural  New-Yoprker. 


WANTED — Position  on  modern  country  estate, 
gardening  or  orchard  work;  seven  years  in  last 
place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON,  194  Soutbmnyd  Road. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

SINGLE  MAN,  American.  Protestant,  lifelong 
experience,  wants  position  as  herdsman  or 
feeding  and  milking  test  cows:  lest  of  refer¬ 
ences  ADVERTISER  9787.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


FOR  SALE,  in  Westchester 
seat,  one  hour  from  city; 
t.ion  fine.  Inquire  of  O. 
mans,  N.  Y. 


Co.,  N.  Y..  county 
location  and  eleva- 
G.  BRIAN,  Dyke- 


IN  WATERTOWN.  CONN.,  1%  miles  from  Taft 
School;  dairy  farm  of  120  acres,  mostly  till¬ 
able:  very  productive  soil:  large  buildings,  in 
good  repair:  fine  location:  near  State  road;  good 
market;  must  see  this  faun  to  appreciate  its 
value.  E.  II.  PLATT.  Telephone  7-2. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT— 116-acre  farm,  all  tilla¬ 
ble.  level  land,  well  fruited:  good  house:  plen¬ 
ty  other  buildings;  good  markets;  price  $7,000, 
half  cash.  WM.  H.  MILLER,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

POFLTRY  FARM  wanted  to  rent,  with  option 
of  buying  at  end  of  year;  state  capacity, 
equipment  and  terms.  HOWARD  WALTON, 
Charlotte,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — 130  acres.  7-room  good  house,  barn 
for  40  cows,  4  horses;  electric  light,  running 
water,  telephone;  concrete  hog  and  chicken 
house,  icehouse,  in  best  condition:  2  miles  from 
town  of  3,000:  a  bargain:  $8,000;  cash,  $2,500. 
Owner,  L.  MILLER,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FARM — 140  acres,  in  Bucks  Co..  Ta.;  14-rooin 
house  with  improvements:  two  tenement 
houses:  large  new  barn;  land  in  high  state  of 
cultivation:  near  trolley  and  towns:  11  miles 
from  Trenton:  beautiful  scenery;  fine  neighbor¬ 
hood;  sacrifice  at  $10,000.  Farm,  75  acres:  two 
miles  from  center  of  Trenton;  good  7-room  brick 
house;  large  barns;  land  level  and  very  produc¬ 
tive;  orchard;  macadam  roads;  building  lots  are 
being  sold:  price  only  $11,000.  For  particulars 
write  owner.  JOS.  I).  WILSON,  Route  1,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


CRANBERRY  BOG — For  sale,  30-acre  cranberry 
bog.  with  all  necessary  equipment;  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  9764,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  dairy  farm,  equipped  with 
stock  and  implements,  wanted  by  farmer  and 
two  sons.  Address  P.  O.  P.OX  1,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSE  to  let 
Westfield.  N, 
CARPENTER, 
N.  J. 


SALESMAN — Experienced,  successful,  pleasing 
personality  and  a  will  to  work,  well  known 
among  all  classes  in  city  of  Waterbury.  Conn., 
and  adjacent  territory:  also  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  distributor:  I  could  handle  farm  or  other 
specialties  direct  to  consumers:  have  my  own 
■truck.  Address  FRED  DIXON,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3, 
Terryville,  Conn. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  where  results  are 
wanted:  single:  American:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9809,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  - 

EXPERIENCED  horticulture,  fruit  growing,  or¬ 
chard  and  under  glass  for  the  past  16  years: 
married:  one  child:  best  of  references:  prefers 
position  on  small  private  estate  as  head  gar¬ 
dener.  ADVERTISER  9810,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  117  acres;  stock,  tools; 

sugar  trees,  equipped  for  making  syrup  and 
sugar;  particulars.  Write  owner,  BOX  99, 
Route  1,  Gilmanton  Iron  Works,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Gentleman’s  country  place;  new  9- 
room  house;  all  improvements;  1*4  acres; 
garage;  State  road;  65  miles  from  city;  $15,000; 
photos.  ADVERTISER  9785,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 158-acre  New  Jersey  farm,  potato 
and  fruit;  on  improved  road:  trolley  and  steam 
and  loading  station.  ADVERTISER  9798,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent  or  buy,  farm;  10  to  50 
acres;  prefer  on  the  Hudson  River,  not  in 
Jersey.  L.  K.  SNYDER,  4325  Greenwood  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE — 728  acres  high,  level,  fertile  land 
in  the  heart  of  the  famous  peach  section  in 
Middle  Georgia:  one  mile  from  county  seat:  on 
both  National  Highway  from  the  East  and  Dixie 
Highway  from  the  West  to  Florida;  ideally 
located  for  a  home:  will  sell  any  number  acres 
wanted  or  all.  If  interested  in  purchasing  a 
high-class  farm  cheap,  write  D.  C.  STROTHER, 
owner,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

FARM — 50  acres;  all  tillable;  5  acres  woods; 

creek-watered  pasture;  lots  of  fruit:  school: 
near  church:  1%  miles  short  drive  to  railroad 
and  stores:  house,  8  rooms;  spring  water:  barn, 
ties  for  8  cows,  3  horses  and  room  for  young 
stock;  with  or  without  stock  and  tools:  terms 
reasonable.  FRANK  M.  DEUEL,  B-ookton, 
N.  Y. 


200-ACRE  dairy  farm  for  $30,000;  near  first- 
class  market;  personal  property  on  farm  in¬ 
sured  for  $19,000  and  buildings  for  $12,000:  both 
estimated  at  80r4-  of  value,  exclusive  of  land. 
McKINXEY  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — 13  acres;  on  shore,  near 
Atlantic  City;  14-room  house;  choice  for  fruit, 
truck,  poultry  or  tea  room,  service  station;  main 
road;  plenty  buildings.  CHASE,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  of  over  100  acres,  in  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania:  one  mile  to  station; 
level  land:  best  of  soil:  9-room  house,  with  bath, 
hot  water  heat,  electric  lights;  large  dairy  barn, 
tenant  house  and  other  outbuildings;  all  build¬ 
ings  nearly  new.  Enquire  for  description  and 
price  ADVERTISER  9807,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

FOR  SALE — Within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York.  35-acre  farm;  splendid  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion:  near  State  road:  excellent  markets;  auto¬ 
mobile  transportation  to  high  school.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  HENRY  KLINE.  R.  I-'.  D.  3. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  chicken  farm:  71  acres: 

two  miles  from  large  village,  railroad  and 
milk  station;  5%  miles  from  city  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie:  stock,  tools  and  props,  three  horses.  10 
cows.  500  chickens,  ducks,  hogs:  good  barns  and 
outbuildings;  house  in  fine  condition.  11  rooms. 
O.  E.  ILER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


or  sale,  on  Sherman  Avenue, 
J.  In  care  of  MRS.  W.  L. 
Westfield  Postoffiee,  Westfield, 


A  SPLENDID  farm  on  State  road.  .  near  Stock- 
bridge  and  Great  Barrington,  in  the  Berk- 
shires;  also  farms  near  Springfield,  Mass.  E.  W. 
BRAYMAN,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

9- ROOM  house,  postoffiee  and  store,  established 
business:  $3,000  cash:  $1,500  on  mortgage. 
BOX  7.  Mf.  Prosper  P.  0„  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 70-aere  farm,  near  Binghamton;  or 
will  exchange  for  Florida  land.  Write  KANO 
PEARSON.  Route  1.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  for  sale:  250  acres:  one-half 
cleared;  one  mile  from  village  of  800  inhabi¬ 
tants.  E.  ROWELL.  M.  D..  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED— To  rent, 
poultry  farm:  New 
distance,  preferred. 
Street,  New  York. 


option  of  buying,  small 
Jersey  village,  commuting 
BRAUN,  23  East  107th 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Seven  to  15  acres:  one  hour  or  less 
from  New  York:  prefer  rent;  might  buy: 
strictly  modern  house  not  necessary  if  price  is 
right;  write  fully.  H.  C.  WOOD,  Holden,  W. 
Va. 


200-ACRE  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in  Cbautauqun- 
Erie  fruit  belt;  good  buildings;  new  25-cow 
barn:  11-room  house;  grapes,  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries.  woodlot;  soil  loam,  slightly  rolling,  well 
watered:  near  state  road;  price  $10,090. 

ADVERTISER  9788,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


- - - - 1 

FOR  SALE — 244  acres  in  Columbia  County.  N. 

Y. ;  one  mile  to  school,  l'£>  miles  to  Columbia- 
ville.  six  miles  to  city  of  Hudson:  210  acres  in 
cultivation,  25  in  pasture;  orchard  of  1.400  fruit 
trees;  soil  is  sandy,  shale  and  clay  loam:  ample 
water  supply;  good  house,  with  hot  and  cold 
running  water:  tenant  house:  ample  barns;  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  mile  river  frontage,  with 
1  rivate  dock  and  150  acres  in  river:  will  sell 
v-sth  or  without  stock  and  tools;  price  reason¬ 
able  for  quick  sale.  BOX  51.  Columbiaville, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Two  small  farms  of  30  acres  each. 

2%  miles  from  Jacksonville,  on  public  road; 
fine  "climate  and  rich  soil.  GEO.  A.  HURST 
ESTATE,  Jacksonville,  N.  O. 

WANTED — At  once,  farm  of  10  to  50  acres,  with 
buildings,  within  50  miles  of  New  Aork  (Har¬ 
lem  Railroad  section  preferred);  give  rental 
value  or  price  and  terms,  with  full  particulars. 
Address  BOX  33,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

FARM  BUNGALOW  for  rent  (furnished),  and 
two  acres,  fine  for  poultry,  for  owner’s  board; 
will  furnish  milk  and  vegetables  in  season. 
ANTON  SCHMITT,  Barnegat,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU.  415  Broome  St.,  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  take  as  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  than  this. 

SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn,  25  lbs.,  par¬ 
cel  post  4th  zone,  $2.50;  big  lots  less,  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  HAY — For  sale,  two  ears  first  cutting 
Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed;  two  cars  second  cut¬ 
ting.  pure  Alfalfa;  one  car  fine  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  for  test  -cows;  one  car  straight  Timothy. 
W.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  F.  D.  4.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WE  CAN  furnish  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore.  Md.:  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at.  t lie  same  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at  $3.00  per  box:  terms,  cheek  with  order;  we 
prepay  all  charges  to  the  ports  stated  above,  and 
shipments  can  be  marked  to  be  forwarded  by 
express  to  anv  point  in  the  interior  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  States.  GEORGE  B.  CELLON,  N. 
W.  7th  Ave  and  34tli  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

STORY’S  pure  maple  cream;  the  super-quality 
maple  product.  Write  for  free  sample  and 
price  list.  L.  L.  STORY,  Box  103.  East  Fair- 
field,  Vt. 

WANTED — A  few  more  customers  for  honey; 

3-lb.  cans.  70c  each.  WILLIAM  H.  I’ARSIL, 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 
- | 

PFRE  HONEY — 1921  extracted:  60-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover,  $8.80:  buckwheat,  $7;  10 
lbs.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15;  buckwheat.  $1.90;  write  for  special  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Light  extracted.  Autumn  flower  honey: 

none  finer:  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  10  lbs..  $2.15;  de¬ 
livered  third  postal  zone.  H.  R.  LYON.  Cran¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Nice  Alfalfa,  cither  cutting.  I.  C. 
HAWKINS,  Gen.  Del.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

EXTRACTED  honey  delivered  3d  zone,  clover,  5 
lbs.,  $1.25:  10  lbs..  $2.15:  buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
$1.10:  10  lbs.,  $1.90:  finest  quality.  H.  F.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  homemade  taffies,  nut  and  plain. 

all  flavors,  also  cream  chocolates,  at  $1.00 
for  box  of  3Vi  lbs.  net  weight:  postage  paid 
into  third  zone.  MRS.  It.  C.  M  ACKLEY, 
Brogueville,  Pa. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1489. 


HUMOROUS 


Little  Ethel  hi  id  had  a  fortnight  in 
the  country  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
“Did  you  see  them  milk  the  cow,  Ethel?” 
asked  her  mamma  on  her  return.  “No, 
mamma.”  was  the  reply,  “but  I  saw  them 
unmilk  her.” — The  Sphere. 

“You  have  a  very  hard  looking  lot  of 
prisoners  to  dispose  of  this  morning,  have¬ 
n’t  you?”  remarked  the  fashionable  social 
worker  to  the  judge  of  the  police  court. 
“Oh.  you  are  looking  at  the  wrong  lot,” 
replied  that  worthy;  “those  are  the  law¬ 
yers.” — Town  Topics. 

“Some  fellows  have  no  hearts,”  said  a 
tramp  to  li is  chum,  as  they  were  starting 
out  from  Enniscorthy.  “I’ve  been  telling 
that  man  I’m  so  dead  broke  that  I  have 
to  sleep  outdoors.”  “Didn’t  that  catch 
him?”  said  the  chum.  “No,  he  told  me  he 
was  doin'  the  same  thing  and  had  to  pay 
the  doctor  for  telling  him  to  do  it.” — 
New  York  Globe. 

A  FOX  I)  parent  noticed  his  youngest,  a 
hoy.  in  very  animated  conference  with  a 
number  of  other  boys  and  a  young  woman 
and  that  evening  inquired  of  the  boy 
what  all  the  excitement  was  about.  “That 
was  my  teacher.”  said  the  boy.  “and  we 
were  trying  to  explain  the  rules  of  foot¬ 
ball  to  her.  She  couldn’t  understand  a 
blessed  thing.  I  don’t  see  how  she  ever 
got  to  be  a  school  teacher.” — New  York 
Globe. 

Eliza  .Taxe  met  her  mistress  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  with  the  ominous  an¬ 
nouncement:  “Missus.  I’se  gotter  leave 
yer.”  “Why,  Liza,  what’s  the  matter? 
Aren’t  you  satisfied  with  your  place?” 
“Yessum,  I’se  satisfied  all  right.  ’Tain’t 
dat.  mum.”  “Well,  is  it  that  you  want 
more  wages?”  “Naw’m.  ’tain’t  dat. 
neither.”  “Are  you  sick?”  “Naw’m.  I 
ain’t  sick,  but  I’ll  tell  you  a  fac’.  Yon 
ricollec’  you  let  me  git  off  to  a  funeral 
’bout  a  mont’  back?  Well’m,  Chris’mis 
morn  T’se  gwine  to  marry  de  corpse’s  bus- 
ban’.” — Credit  Lost. 

Ax  old  gentleman  was  interviewing  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  post  of  gardener.  The 
one  before  him  did  not  look  promising, 
but  the  old  gentleman  thought  he  would 
give  him  a  fair  chance.  “How  long  were 
yon  in  your  Lst  place?”  he  asked. 
Off  his  guard  the  applicant  replied : 
“A  month,  sir.”  “Eh!  That’s  not 
long.  And  the  place  before  that?” 
“Three  months,  sir.”  the  applicant  replied 
boldly.  “That’s  better  now.  and  the  time 
before  that?”  The  applicant  drew  him¬ 
self  up  proudly  as  lie  said :  “There 
weren’t  no  time  before  that.  sir.  T  got  off 
with  a  $10  fine.” — Los  Angeles  Times. 

“Wjtat’s  that?”  cried  a  tourist  to 
whom  a  resident  of  Straddle  Ridge,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  was  showing  the  scenery  of  the 
region.  “Aw,  just  Tag  Bald  or  his  broth¬ 
er-in-law  taking  a  shot  at  me  from  over 
across  the  holler,”  was  the  nonchalant 
reply.  “Them  fellers  have  lieeu  cutting 
that  caper  off  and  on  for  six  weeks  or 
such  a  matter.”  “Great  grief!  What 
do  you  do  about  it?”  “Nuth’n  in  per- 
tickler.  They’re  the  poorest  shots  on  the 
Ridge  and  never  come  nigher  to  me  than 
10  feet  or  so.  It  sorter  amuses  me  to  see 
grown  men  doing  such  childish  tricks  and 
never  ’eomplishing  anything  at  it.” — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

A  MACHINE  candidate  got  elected  to 
the  Senate.  Six  months  went  by.  Then 
.Tohn  Citizen  met  one  morning  the  boss 
who  had  put  the  machine  candidate  in. 
“Senator  Swank,”  sneered  John  Citizen, 
“promised  us  great  things  if  we’d  elect 
I  ’m,  but  what’s  he  done?  I  ask  you — 
what’s  he  done?”  “What’s  be  done?" 
yelled  the  boss.  “Why,  he’s  got  himself 
made  special  counsel  for  the  railroad 
tri.  \  the  light  trust  and  the  food  trust; 
he’s  bought  himself  a  town  house  and  a 
country  seat,  and  lie’s  started  in  collect¬ 
ing  old  masters.  That’s  what  he’s  done, 
darn  it — and  all  in  six  months,  too!” — 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

It  happened  that  a  substantial  Scotch 
farmer  of  middle  age  died,  leaving  a 
buxom  widow.  The  funeral  was  well  at¬ 
tended  by  his  neighbors,  among  whom 
was  a  farmer  who  had  been  a  suitor  of 
the  widow,  and  had  been  rejected  by  her 
in  favor  of  the  deceased.  After  the 
funeral  the  company  returned  to  the 
house,  as  usual,  for  refreshments,  etc. 
But  they  all  left  within  a  reasonable 
time  except  one,  who,  in  a  somewhat  du¬ 
bious  tone,  addressed  the  widow.  “‘Now, 
Jean,”  said  he.  “ye’ll  remember  the  old 
time,  and  if  you  care  I  am  quite  ready.” 
“Oh.  George,,  ye’re  ower  late!  Randy 
MaePherson  asked  me  before  we  buried  , 
poor  John.” — Credit  Lost. 

SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

BY  USING  Ingersoll  Paint. 

PROVED  BEST  by  77  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  45  years. 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-  FREE 

Fells  nil  abmit  Paint  anil  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FHEU  T<  >  Y<>C  with  Sample  Cards. 
Write  me.  CO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842 

0.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Are  feeding 
mistakes 

stealing  dairy  profits  ? 

7 Vhy  Larro  brings  a 
new  day  in  dairying 


Authorities  know 
that  mistakes  in  feed¬ 
ing  cause  enormous 
dairy  lo  sses.  Yet 
many  dairymen  still 
fail  to  understand 
this  fact. 

Experts  6ay  mix¬ 
ing  ingredients  at 
home  seldom  pro¬ 
duce  an  efficient  balanced  ration. 
Facilities  are  lacking.  Errors  and 
carelessness  creep  in.  Essential 
ingredients  are  often  not  avail¬ 
able.  Quality  varies.  Formulae 
are  untried  and  of  doubtful 
value.  Even  many  ready  prepared 
rations  are  not  reliable. 

You  see  the  proof  of  these  feed¬ 
ing  mistakes  in  poor  herds  and 
low  milk  yields.  Cows  are  en¬ 
feebled.  Disease  results.  Offspring 
are  puny.  Profit  in  dairying  is 
becoming  utterly  impossible. 

oAn  unequalled  feed 

Years  ago  we  determined  to  re¬ 
lieve  dairymen  of  feeding  guess¬ 
work,  labor  and  trouble.  Also  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  poor  feed¬ 
ing.  To  do  this,  our  scientific  and 
feeding  men  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  and  months  of  time  in 
investigation  and  feeding  tests. 
Countless  formulae  and  ingredi¬ 
ents  were  studied  and  tried.  Our 
whole  aim  was  to  produce  an 
unequalled  feed. 

The  result  was  a  wonderful 
blend  of  certified  ingredients 
which  we  called  Larro.  Tests 
proved  that  cows  keenly  relished 
it.  Their  appetite  was  sharpened 
and  digestion  improved.  Eyes 
looked  brighter  and  stamina  was 
increased.  Moreover,  the  milk 
flow  immediately  became  more 
abundant  and  the  heavy  milking 
period  was  lengthened.  Cows 


in  pink  of  condition. 
Years  of  use  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairy  farms 
now  prove  the  value 
of  this  ration  beyond 
question.  So  today 
a  group  of  picked 
men  are  guarding 
and  maintaining  this 
blend.  They  are 
working  to  give  thousands  of 
dairymen  what  our  experts  at 
first  gave  a  few. 

Certified  ingredients 

To  aid  these  men  we  provided 
labor-saving  appliances  which 
cut  down  the  cost.  Also  scientific 
laboratories  and  instruments  of 
precision.  Absolutely  no  varia¬ 
tion  in  blend  is  permitted.  Only 
ingredients  of  certified  quality 
are  used. 

This  explains  why  we  can  le¬ 
gally  guarantee  Larro  to  produce 
“More  milk  or  your  money  back.” 
We  have  thus  guaranteed  mil¬ 
lions  of  bags.  You  can  prove  Larro 
for  yourself  at  our  risk. 

Take  coupon  to  your  dealer 

Learn  now  why  Larro  marks  a 
new  day  in  feeds  and  feeding. 
Why  it  is  everywhere  copied 
and  imitated.  It  is  sold  at  the 
lowest  price  possible.  But  Larro 
must  not  be  compared  with  old- 
time,  inefficient  feeds,  either  pre¬ 
pared  or  home  mixed.  Larro  is 
extremely  efficient.  No  ration  is 
nearly  so  economical  measured 
by  results. 

Taking  the  coupon  to  your 
dealer  entitles  you  to  a  two-bag 
trial  on  our  money-back  guar¬ 
antee  plan.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  local  Larro  dealer,  mail  cou¬ 
pon  to  us  and  we  will  send  his 
name. 


1 28) 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


HR  DAIRY  COWS 

100  Lbs.  Net 


To  Dairymen: 


(2228) 


This  coupon,  if  presented  to  the  local  dealer,  entitles 
bearer  to  a  two-bag  trial  on  the  Larro  money-back 
guarantee  plan.  If  mailed  to  us,  we  will  send  name  of 
the  local  Larro  dealer. 


NAME. 


R.  F.  D._ 


Cows  smack  their  lips 

over  delicious  silage 

They  love  the  green,  succulent 
food  and  it  makes  them  produce 
more  milk. 

A  Harder  Silo  lasts  a  lifetime. 
The  staves  are  made  strong  with 
two-inch  galvanized  steel 
splines  and  silo  seal  and  the 
silo  is  securely  anchored  to 
the  foundation.  Even  a 
cyclone  can’t  budge  it. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

HARDER  MFC.  CORP. 

Box  II  Coble. kill.  N.  Y.  . 

Good  available  territory 


l/ist  the  hair  go  with  the  hide 

"Attractive,  handsome  Fur  Coats, 
Wraps,  Scarfs,  Robes  made  to 
order  from  Horse,  Cow,  Calf, 
Skunk,  Muskrat  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  on  it.  Save  50*  by  using 
your  own  furs.  Prompt,  exact, 
economical  service. 


We  Tan 
.  -  Thern- 
You  Wear 
Them 


Free  Catalog 


Don't  order  any  fur  garments  this  year  until 
you  have  seen  our  new  32-page  catalog  that 
shows  styles,  gives  sizes  and  prices,  shows  also 
how  to  prepare  skins  for  shipping.  Send  your 
name  for  this  free  booklet 

Custom  Fur  Tanning  and 
Fur  Manufacturing 

Also  taxidermv  work.  Large  and  small  game, 
birds  and  fish  mounted-  Prompt  service, 
expert  attention. 

Rochester  Fur  Dressinc  Co,  w 
674  West  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IE 


elasned. 


BOOK 

Over  600,000  customers  know 
prices*  beat  them  all.  This  30-day 
nalo  meana 
BIGG  E  R\ 
fSAVlNGSTHANl 
EVER  BUYNOWM 
5IRECT  FROM  FACTORY  f 
Freight  Prepaid.  160  atylea  of  J 
Fencing,  Gates  and  Steel  Posts.  I 
^Roofing  am!  Paints  too.  All  prices  1 
*/ rite  me  quick  for96-pt*tre  free  book. 


SALE 


■»  -■  mtaK’ 

ENCE  ' 

ATES 

OSTS 


brown  FENCF  «.  WIRE  CO.-  Dept.  159  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WILSON  CELEBRATED  MILLS. 


Ho.  1  Mill  for  grinding, Dry 
Bones,  Oyster  Shells,  Grit  and 
Gi~in  for  poultry. 

Phosphate  Mills,  Green  Bono 
and  Clover  Cutters,  Fond 
Mixers  for  Poultry  Feeding, 
Mills  of  all  eizes  tor  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Hand  and  power. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

WILSON  BROS. 
Box  15  Easton,  Pa. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


and  offspring  were  maintained 
The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  2228  Lanowc  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


town. 


BY  OXE  MAN.  It’«  KINO  OK  THE  WOODS,  money  and 

backache.  Send  for  FKKK  catalog  No.  B6S  showing  low 
price  and  latest  improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St..  Chicago.  I  " 


Profit  by  A  dopting 


Maple  Syrup  Makers! 

Grimm  System 

Ckctional  pans  with 
high  partitions. 
Light  and  heavy  cannot 
intermix  insuring  high¬ 
est  quality  \vith  least 
fuel  and  labor.  30  af¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Write  for 
catalog  and  state  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  you  tap. 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

619  Champlain  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 

A  95  Jfm^ucan 

Upward  CREAM 

^SEPARATOR 

On  trial.  Easy  running,  easily  cleaned. 

Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Different 
from  picture  which  shows  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines.  Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

and  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  7076  Balnbridgo,  N.  Y. 


NEW  WAY  TO  FENCE  FARMS 


STATE. 


u-e  v Appuea  ociencev  txsts, 

.CAR BO  STUl  PNOOOCTS  CO.  MORGAN  SAAK. C.itCAvO  , 
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Speed  Wagon 


New  Business 
Coupe 
*2150 


An  Ideal  Ranch  in  Douglas  County,  Oregon 


A  FAMILY  FARM.— In  the  Fall  of  1S>09,  John 
Busenbark,  a  native  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  landed 
in  Roseburg,  Oregon  with  the  express  idea  in  mind 
of  buying  a  tract  of  good  farm  land.  After  consid¬ 
erable  investigation  and  debate,  he  succeeded  in 
satisfying  his  particular  desires  in  the  purchase  of 
a  300-acre  farm,  or  ranch,  as  it  is  called  here  in  the 
West,  located  about  six  miles  from  Roseburg,  and 
named  “Alfalfadale  Farm.”  The  following  Spring 
Mr.  Busenbark  had  the  rest  of  his  family,  consisting 
of  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  come  to  Oregon. 
They  had  not  been  here  long  when  arrangements 
were  made  to  provide  each  of  the  married  sons  with 
a  comfortable,  substantial  house  and  10  acres  of 
land  immediately  to  tbe  rear  of  each  house.  The 
three  sons’  homes  are  built  in  a  row  on  tbe  east  side 


coli,  I  believe,  is  more  delicate  in  texture  ar.d  of  a 
more  mild  flavor,  but  is  used  exactly  the  same  as 
cauliflower  is  used.  Last  March  a  crop  of  250  boxes 
to  the  acre  was  harvested  from  the  12  acres.  The 
crate  in  which  the  heads  are  packed  for  shipment 
holds  approximately  40  lbs.,  and  for  a  crate  of  this 
size  a  price  of  $1  to  $1.25  net  was  received.  It  might 
be  well  to  add  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  tie  up  the 
heads  of  broccoli  for  blanching  purposes,  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  with  cauliflower  in  the  East. 

LOGANBERRIES  AND  PEARS— Like  all  other 
lines  of  farming,  the  loganberry  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  attention.  As  you  may  know,  the  logan¬ 
berry  is  quite  similar  in  shape  to  the  blackberry. 
I  Is  color  is  different,  being  a  reddish  purple.  The 
flavor  is  quite  sour,  and  the  berries  are  exceedingly 


keep  long.  From  the  four  acres  set  to  cherries  a 
yield  of  11  tons  were  picked  and  sold  for  six  cents 
a  pound  on  the  average. 

PRUNES. — Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Mistland 
prunes?  Well,  if  you  have,  you  can  slip  it  under 
your  hat  that  they  came  from  Douglas  County, 
Oregon,  the  home  of  the  prune.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  fifteen  million  pounds  of  dried  prunes 
will  have  been  shipped  from  Douglas  County  before 
many  months  have  passed,  or  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
shipped  to  their  market.  You  little  realize,  I  am 
sure,  tbe  amount  of  labor  and  patient  toil  that  is 
connected  with  the  growing  and  the  preparation  for 
market  of  a  mere  prune.  It  happened  to  be  my  good 
fortune  to  visit  this  farm  during  the  harvesting  of 
tbe  prune  crop  this  Fall.  Their  total  acreage  is  00, 


ot  the  private  driveway,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
located  the  father’s  house.  The  sons  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  farm,  while  the  father  and  mother,  in 
their  retiring  years,  can  look  out  upon  their  vast 
acreage  and  feel  proud  of  their  possessions.  Their 
home  is  not  elaborate,  but  comfortable  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  happiness  becoming  “Daddy”  and  “Mother” 
Busenbark,  as  they  are  known  for  miles  around.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may  get  a  clear,  concise  idea 
of  the  type  of  farming  that  is  conducted  on  “Alfalfa- 
dale  Farm,”  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  the  many 
different  phases  in  which  they  are  engaged  and  to 
describe  them. 

WINTER  WORK. — It  is  generally  conceded  that 
t lie  Winter  months  are  not  of  much  account  other 
than  to  sit  around  tbe  fire,  pop  corn,  cut  wood  and 
do  the  many  other  so-called  odd  jobs  that  nearly 


juicy.  Last  Summer  these  berries  sold  for  40  cents 
a  quart.  You  can  form  an  idea  of  the  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  care  of  eight  acres  of  these  berries, 
also  some  idea  of  the  income  from  such  an  acreage. 
A  young  pear  orchard  of  15  acres  produced  a  yield 
of  24  tons  of  fruit,  selling  for  $05  per  ton  for  No.  1 
and  $55  for  No.  2,  this  past  Fall.  Incidentally,  it 
might  be  well  to  add  that  every  fourth  tree  in  this 
orchard  is  a  young  English  walnut  tree,  which  is  a 
valuable  asset  to  any  farmer  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

CHERRIES.— The  proprietor  of  Alfalfadale  Farm 
considered  well  his  choice  of  cherries — the  Bing,  the 
Lambert  and  the  Royal  Ann.  If  you  have  never 
tasted  the  Bing  cherry,  which  is  one  of  the  popular 
varieties,  you  have  yet  a  great  treat  in  store.  The 
Ring,  as  yon  may  know,  is  hard  to  beat  when  it 


most  of  which  is  of  the  variety  known  as  the  Italian 
prune.  Of  this  GO  acres  there  are  10  acres  of  small 
trees  not  yet  bearing.  The  30-acre  orchard,  11  years 
old,  yielded  a  crop  of  7,800  bushels  during  the  past 
season.  The  20-acre  orchard,  eight  years  old,  gave 
a  yield  of  1,200  bushels  for  the  first  crop  during  the 
season  just  past.  In  pounds  the  50  acres  of  prunes 
netted  a  yield  of  approximately  213,000  of  dried 
fruit.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  more  beautiful 
sight  than  a  well-kept  prune  orchard  at  any  time  of 
year,  more  especially  when  the  trees  are  laden  with 
fruit. 

PRUNING  AND  SPRAYING— During  the  months 
of  December  and  January  pruning  is  done,  mainly 
to  shape  the  tree.  Very  little  spraying  is  needed  as 
compared  with  that  necessary  to  the  raising  of 
apples.  The  orchard  are  usually  plowed  in  March 


IHclcing  Up  Prunes  from  (1  round.  Fig.  651 


An  Oregon  Tourist  Who  Traveled  350  Miles  in  llorse-drawn  Automobile.  Fig.  603 


every  farm  has  attached  to  if.  But  that  is  not  true 
in  this  case.  Instead,  plans  are  being  made  to  har¬ 
vest  the  broccoli,  of  which  there  were  1G  acres. 
Quite  contrary  to  most  farm  crops,  this  crop  is  ready 
for  harvesting  about  the  last  of  February  or  the 
first  of  March.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
how  the  broccoli  compares  with  cauliflower.  Unlike 
cauliflower,  the  broccoli  plants  are  set  about  the 
20th  of  June.  The  plants  grow  to  enormous  sizes, 
often  reaching  a  height  of  from  3  to  5  ft.  The  leaves 
are  broad  and  of  a  light  green  color.  The  broccoli 
heads  resemble  the  cauliflower  very  closely  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  and  there  is  not  a  very  great  difference  in 
flavor.  However,  the  advantage  that  does  exist  1 
should  feel  inclined  to  give  to  broccoli.  Ofteutimes 
one  of  these  heads  weighs  from  10  to  12  lbs.  Rroc- 


comcs  to  size  and  attractiveness,  and  none  surpasses 
it  in  quality.  Tt  is,  too,  a  very  good  shipping  fruit, 
ranking  with  the  best  of  its  particular  group.  The 
meat  is  solid,  very  sweet  and  fairly  juicy.  The 
color  is  an  exceedingly  dark  red.  However,  the 
growers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  do  not  place  it  as 
one  of  the  best  for  preserving  purposes,  but  more 
for  fancy  market  purposes.  They  are  very  rich. 
The  Lambert  is  also  another  very  desirable  cherry. 
The  flesh  and  flavor  leave  little  to  be  desired:  the 
flesh  is  purplisli-red,  marbled  with  lighter  red,  firm, 
meaty  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  rich  flavor.  This 
cherry,  too,  Is  excellent  for  market  purposes  or  for 
home  use.  Royal  Ann  is  the  leading  firm-fleshed 
sweet  cherry.  It  is  large  in  size,  handsome  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  of  high  quality.  They  carry  well  and 


and  kept  under  clean  cultivation  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  or  early  Septem¬ 
ber  they  are  seeded  to  a  cover  crop  of  common  vetch, 
which  is  plowed  under  the  following  Spring.  This 
practice  keeps  the  soil  mellow,  and  aids  in  retaining 
moisture  and  restoring  fertility.  Harvesting  starts 
usually  in  the  early  part  of  September,  depending 
upon  the  weather  and  manner  of  fertilizing.  The 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  has  been  found 
to  be  the  only  fertilizer  that  it  pays  to  use,  makes 
■  tbe  prunes  ready  for  harvest  about  two  weeks  later, 
on  the  average,  and  increases  their  size  very 
materially. 

HARVESTING. — When  the  crop  is  ready  to  har¬ 
vest  the  shakers,  big,  husky  men,  go  through  the 
orchard  with  stout  poles  having  an  iron  hook  on  one 
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end,  ami  shake  the  limbs  <>f  the  trees  vigorously. 
All  fruit  tit  for  drying  will  fall  easily.  A  second 
trip  over  the  orchard  always  has  to  be  made  to  get 
i  he  remainder  of  the  crop.  This  second  shaking 
takes  place  from  four  to  10  days  after  the  first, 
depending  upon  the  favorableness  of  the  weather 
for  ripening.'  The  shakers  are  followed  by  the  pick¬ 
ing  crew,  which  often  consists  of  men.  women  and 
children  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life.  They  pick 
directly  from  the  ground  into  the  "lug  boxes."  which 
resemble  bushel  crates.  These  "lugs”  hold  50  lbs. 
of  green  prunes,  and  are  so  made  that  tin*  cleats 
across  the  top  of  the  ends  serve  as  extra  end  pieces, 
which  hold  up  the  other  “lugs”  placed  on  top  of 
them.  The  idea  of  this  is  to  protect  the  fruit  from 
I  cing  crushed.  The  pickers  are  paid  eight  cents  a 
box.  amounting  to  the  ones  who  work  rapidly  to  as 
much  as  $5  a  day.  The  filled  boxes  are  picked  up 
and  placed  on  a  wagon  and  hauled  to  the  drier. 
Every  man  having  10  or  more  acres  of  prunes  usually 
has  his  own  drier  of  the  tunnel  type.  In  traveling 
about  the  county  the  sight  of  so  many  driers  reminds 
one,  familiar  with  the  sight,  of  Western  New  York 
in  the  apple  and  berry  growing  sections,  where  driers 
are  so  numerous. 

DRYING  PRUNES. — When  the  prunes  reach  the 
drier,  they  are  usually  dumped,  two  or  three  bushels 
at  a  time,  into  a  vat  containing  clean  cold  water, 
where  all  dirt  is  washed  off.  preparatory  to  drying. 
An  endless  conveyor,  operated  by  gasoline  power, 
raises  them  out  of  the  water  and  carries  them  to  a 
point  where  they  fall  onto  the  drying  trays.  One 
man  operates  this  machine,  stopping  it  only  long 
enough  to  remove  the  full  tray,  and  replacing  it  with 
an  empty  one.  It  is  his  business  to  keep  the  drier 
foreman  and  his  assistant  busy.  Usually  the  drier 
foreman  is  stationed  at  one  end  and  his  assistant  at 
the  other  end  of  the  tunnel,  removing  the  trays  of 
dried  fruit  from  the  bottom,  and  pushing  those  trays 
nearest  the  top  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tunnel, 
where  they  may  finish  drying,  and  then  replacing 
them  in  the  top  section  with  trays  of  fresh  fruit 
ready  for  drying.  The  drier  on  this  particular  farm 
has  four  drying  tunnels.  On  the  inside  of  each  door 
of  each  tunnel  there  is  a  thermometer.  In  this  way 
there  is  no  guesswork  as  to  the  degree  of  heat  of 
the  drying  tunnels.  Generally  the  prunes  remain  in  the 
drier  heat  from  20  to  30  hours,  depending  upon  their 
condition,  ripeness,  the  weather,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  drier.  From  the  drying  trays  the  dried  fruit 
is  then  dumped  onto  a  shallow,  bin-like  table  and 
inspected  for  fruit  which  is  not  well  dried.  These 
specimens  which  are  not  dried  sufficiently  are  called 
"plunkers.”  and  are  returned  to  the  tunnels  for 
further  drying.  At  this  point  one  may  find  the  wives 
of  the  Busenbark  brothers  working  at  the  inspection 
table.  As  fast  as  the  fruit  is  gone  over  and  found 
in  perfect  condition,  it  is  then  worked  down  through 
holes  in  the  base  of  the  table  to  large  receiving  bins 
on  the  ground  floor,  where  they  are  later  sacked, 
after  having  undergone  a  slight  sweating  process. 
As  soon  as  they  are  sacked,  they  are  then  taken  to 
the  packing  plant,  or  the  Oregon  Growers’  Go-opera¬ 
tive  Association  warehouse,  where  they  are  processed 
and  packed  in  boxes  and  packages  up  to  50  lbs.  per 
package.  To  harvest  a  crop  of  such  immensity  re¬ 
quires  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  workers. 
East  Summer  there  were  about  is  listed  on  the  pay¬ 
roll.  besides  the  members  of  the  family  who  helped. 

ALFALFA. — The  name  “Alfalfadale”  was  appro¬ 
priately  applied.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  finer  field 
of  Alfalfa  could  be  found  the  country  over  than  the 
writer  saw  on  that  ranch  this  Summer  at  the  time 
the  third  cutting  was  being  made.  From  the  24 
acres  they  cut  a  crop  of  approximately  four  tons  to 
the  acre  for  the  season,  consisting  of  three  cuttings. 
At  the  time  of  the  third  cutting  the  Alfalfa  stood 
fully  waist  high.  Two  tractors,  six  horses,  and  a 
truck  furnish  the  motive  power  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  this  ranch. 

THE  GRAIN  CROP. — Just  as  great  success  is 
achieved  in  the  growing  of  fruit  as  is  achieved  with 
the  raising  of  grain.  Very  few  farmers  can  boast 
of  being  able  to  grow  all  their  own  cow  feed.  For 
the  season  just  past  they  had  16  acres  of  corn,  16 
of  oats,  and  something  like  20  of  wheat.  Pasture  is 
good  throughout  the  year,  except  in  August  when 
the  weather  is  extremely  dry. 

THE  FARM  LIVE  STOCK.— It  has  always  been 
maintained  that  diversified  farming,  in  most  in¬ 
stances.  is  more  profitable  than  specialized  farming. 
That  fact  cannot  be  disputed  when  you  take  into 
consideration  that  this  farm  carries  a  herd  of  40 
milk  cows,  grade  Shorthorns,  and  from  20  to  30  head 
<  f  young  stock.  Like  all  up-to-date  dairies,  they  use 
a  milking  machine  and  a  separator.  In  addition  to 
the  dairy  cows  and  the  young  stock,  one  can  always 
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find  from  20  to  30  shotes.  These  are  used  mainly 
for  market  purposes.  However,  not  a  resident  of 
Douglas  County  can  show  finer  hogs  than  this  aged 
veteran. 

THE  FARM  HOMES. — The  homes  are  all  piped 
with  water,  are  equipped  with  bathrooms,  and  are 
lighted  with  gas.  What  more  could  be  asked  for  in 
a  farm  home?  Conditions  in  this  part  of  the  State 
are  not  conducive  to  the  need  of  furnaces  or  heating 
plants,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  never  gets  cold  enough 
for  the  ground  to  freeze.  In  fact,  very  few  houses 
are  plastered,  but  merely  a  covering  of  heavyweight 
cheesecloth  is  used  on  which  to  hang  the  paper.  This 
cloth  is  tacked  on  in  strips  with  heavy  carpet  tacks, 
to  make  it  as  smooth  as  possible,  so  that  the  paper 
will  not  bulge,  as  oftentimes  happens.  h.  e.  ii. 

Short  Farm  Stories 

The  Value  of  Swamp  Muck 

On  page  1354.  under  the  heading  “Brevities,”  you 
say  :  “Nature  has  tucked  away  tons  of  nitrogen  in  the 
murk,  of  that  swamp."  Will  you  explain  what  is  meant 
in  this  instance?  If  I  can  take  a  horse  and  wagon  into 
the  swamp  on  my  farm,  and  get  tons  of  fertilizer,  then 
it’s  me  for  the  swamp.  w.  c.  c. 

Connecticut. 

Nature  usually  takes  the  swamps  and  low  places 
for  one  of  her  deposit  banks.  For  years  these  low 
places  have  received  the  drainage  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  hills.  Available  plant  food  has  leached  out  of  the 
soil  down  into  them.  These  swamps  usually  have  a 
hard  clay  subsoil  down  under  the  surface  soil.  This 
prevents  direct  drainage,  so  that  this  collected  plant 
food  remains.  There  is  an  annual  growth  of  coarse 
grass,  weeds  and  bushes.  These  decay  and  break 
down,  and  in  course  of  time  this  forms  the  black 
soil  or  "muck”  which  is  characteristic  of  the  swamp. 
If  this  process  could  go  on  long  enough  there  would 
be  a  small  deposit  of  coal  where  the  swamp  now 
stands.  This  black  soil  or  muck  is  usually  quite 
sour.  It  varies  in  composition.  In  some  cases  it  has 
about  as  much  nitrogen  as  ordinary  stable  manure, 
and  sometimes  there  is  four  times  as  much.  As  a 
rule  it  is  so  acid  that  the  nitrogen  contained  in  it 
will  not  be  fully  available  until  the  muck  has  been 
fermented  or  sweetened.  This  will  be  done  slowly 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  and  many  farmers  merely 
haul  the  muck  out  of  the  swamp  and  spread  it  over 
the  ground  like  manure.  On  this  exposure  to  the  air 
it  slowly  crumbles  and  gives  up  its  plant  food. 
Others,  who  desire  to  have  the  muck  made  available 
at  once,  haul  it  out  and  make  a  compost  heap  by 
scattering  lime  over  the  muck  and  adding  small 
quantities  of  manure.  This  starts  a  strong  fermen¬ 
tation,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  muck  becomes 
nearly  as  available  as  manure.  In  England  a  new 
plan  is  being  tried.  The  muck  is  mixed  with  lime 
and  then  certain  bacteria  are  put  into  it.  These 
work  it  over  and  change  it  into  plant  food.  While 
muck  is  quite  rich  in  nitrogen,  it  is  low  in  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash.  Wood  ashes  go  well  with  it.  or 
acid  phosphate  and  potash.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  agricultural  value  of  muck,  but  many 
farmers  consider  it  too  much  work  to  haul  it  out. 

The  Value  of  Tobacco  Stems 

I  can  get  tobacco  stems  pressed  in  bales  for  drawing 
away  from  store,  where  they  are  a  waste  from  manu¬ 
facturing  cigars.  We  would  have  to  haul  them  about 
one  mile.  Would  these  be  worth  hauling  to  plow  under, 
or  could  they  be  used  to  better  advantage?  Would  they 
in  any  way  injure  garden  crops  or  hay?  Would  they 
burn  strawberries,  or  injure  in  any  other  way  if  used 
to  mulch  them?  G.  D.  n. 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Such  stems  vary  in  value,  but  on  the  average  a 
ton  will  be  worth  about  four  times  as  much  as  ordi¬ 
nary  stable  manure.  We  should  regard  a  chance  to 
get  such  stems  the  same  as  receiving  a  valuable 
legacy.  Naturally  all  forms  of  manure  or  fertilizer 
are  best  when  made  as  fine  as  possible.  If  the  stems 
could  be  run  through  a  fodder  cutter  they  would  be 
more  useful.  We  have  known  cases  where  such 
stems  were  chopped  fine  and  then  used  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  in  the  gutters  back  of  cattle.  Then  when 
mixed  with  the  manure  they  made  a  wonderful  fer¬ 
tilizer.  They  will  not  injure  garden  crops.  The 
stems  are  rich  in  nitrogen  and  potash.  They  need 
phosphorus  to  make  them  a  balanced  fertilizer.  This 
can  be  supplied  in  acid  phosphate  to  good  advantage. 
Our  correspondence  seems  to  show  that  there  are 
more  than  usual  of  these  stems  to  be  supplied  locally 
this  year. 

Caring  for  the  Old  Folks 

Are  there  any  elderly  people,  without  near  relatives, 
who  do  not  want  to  leave  their  farm,  but  are  not  able 
•to  carry  it  on  themselves,  and  are  dissatisfied  with  hired 
help,  who  would  like  to  be  cared  for  in  their  declining 
years?  We  are  a  family  of  father,  mother  and  son  of 
17.  and  if  this  old  world  was  in  normal  condition  could 
get  along  nicely.  As  things  are.  we  would  be  glad  to 
make  some  such  proposition  as  this:  Party  of  first 
part  to  furnish  farm,  stock,  tools,  etc.,  with  seed,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  grain  to  feed  stock,  etc.,  furnish  table  besides 
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vhat  farm  produced  :  we  to  furnish  the  help  to  run  the 
blare  and  take  care  of  the  old  folks,  trying  to  treat  them 
as  if  they  were  our  own  parents.  Place  should  produce 
enough  to  support  us  all.  and  then  some.  The  place 
eventually  to  come  to  us  when  the  old  folks  finish  this 
world  s  journey.  c.  B.  F. 

Vermont. 

"It  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a  world.”  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  such  elderly  people  might  be 
found.  Me  have  never  been  able  to  locate  them, 
however.  Even  if  they  were  found,  we  should  hesi¬ 
tate  long  before  advising  them  to  tie  up  with  such 
an  agreement.  We  have  known  several  cases  where 
something  of  the  sort  was  attempted.  They  ended 
disastrously.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  ideal 
if  both  sides  to  the  bargain  could  be  made  honest 
and  fair.  All  too  frequently  the  parties  who  are  to 
“care  for  the  old  folks”  feel  that  they  are  to  have 
the  property  finally,  and  they  become  quite  arbitrary. 
We  would  advise  the  elderly  people  to  retain  their 
deed  to  the  property  and  refuse  to  agree  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  other  parties.  If  the  latter  have  reason¬ 
able  use  of  the  place  they  will  receive  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  “caring  for  the  old  folks.”  We  have- 
seen  too  many  sad  cases  resulting  from  signing  such 
a  contract. 

What  Is  Sulphate  of  Ammonia? 

I  have  been  reading  your  interesting  article  on  sul¬ 
phur.  but  have  not  found  anything  about  sulphate  of 
ammonia  in  these  articles.  I  would  like  to  know  on 
what  crops  it  is  the  most  successful  and  at  what  amount 
to  the  acre.  Does  it  require  a  phosphate  with  it?  Also, 
what  is  phosphate  rock ?  M.  s. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  contains,  as  plant  food,  sul¬ 
phur  and  ammonia.  It  is  what  is  known  as  a  forcing 
fertilizer.  The  ammonia  promotes  a  quick  growth 
of  vine  or  leaf,  but  there  is  not  equal  development 
of  fruit  or  seed  unless  phosphorus  and  potash  are 
in  good  supply.  Thus  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
most  useful  for  forcing  a  quick  growth  on  grass, 
grain  or  leafy  vegetables,  or  in  quickening  the 
growth  of  fruit  frees.  We  would  not  use  over  150 
lbs.  to  the  acre.  One  disadvantage  about  using  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  alone  is  the  fact  that  it  is  acid. 
This  objection  may  be  overcome  by  using  lime  freely. 
Fhosphate  rock  is  a  mineral  or  fossil  substance  con¬ 
taining  phosphorus.  The  theory  is  that  this  rock 
represents  the  remains  of  great  herds  of  animals 
which  inhabited  the  earth  years  ago.  As  climate 
changed  it  seems  evident  that  they  gathered  in  great 
herds  in  valleys  or  protected  places. -and  died  there. 
The  phosphate  rock  is  what  remains  of  their  bones, 
long  since  petrified  and  turned  to  a  soft  form  of 
stone.  This  rock  is  ground  or  crushed  to  a  line 
powder.  It  may  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  in  this  raw 
ground  condition.  To  make  it  more  available  this 
ground  or  powdered  rock  is  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid.  This  "cuts”  the  rock,  or  changes  it  chemically, 
so  that  the  phosphorus  dissolves  in  vvatei*.  In  that 
form  the  rock  is  known  as  acid  phosphate. 

Seedling  Trees  in  Pasture 

How  would  you  best  care  for  apple  trees  that  have 
sprung  up  iu  the  pasture  and  along  the  fences  (good 
ground  that  will  grow  good  crops  of  native  grass)? 
The  trees  are  from  2  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  too  large  to 
transplant.  Last  Spring  I  commenced  top-working 
them,  about  half  enough  (cleft -grafts)  set  in  each  tree 
for  a  permanent  top.  and  this  coming  Spring  intend  to 
finish  the  top-working.  The  grafts  have  made  what  I 
would  call  a  good  growth,  some  nearly  4  ft.  in  length. 
How  P'-'i-h  should  they  be  cut  back  another  Spring? 
New  York.  w.  it.  c. 

If  stock  run  in  the  pasture  of  course  these  young 
trees  must  be  protected.  We  do  this  by  driving  three 
strong  stakes  around  the  tree,  and  making  a  few 
turns  of  barbed  wire  around  them.  This  will  keep 
the  larger  stock  away.  The  chief,  trouble  we  find 
with  pasture  trees  is  borers.  They  are  usually  bad 
in  old  sod.  It  pays  to  keep  the  soil  for  about  3  ft. 
around  the  trunk  well  cut  up  with  a  hoe  or  grubber. 
Dig  the  trees  out  in  Spring  and  Fall.  If  you  have 
wood  ashes  scatter  3  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  around  each  one. 
We  know  of  a  case  where  the  owner  spends  two  or 
three  days  in  the  pasture  forking  up  clumps  of 
manure  and  throwing  them  around  such  trees.  It 
is  considerable  work  to  spray  such  trees,  as  they  are 
not  in  rows,  but  scattered  here  and  there.  The  fruit 
on  such  trees  is  usually  fine  and  high-colored.  We 
should  cut  about  half  the  growth  out  next  Spring. 
Try  to  avoid  a  high-headed  tree  in  such  pastures. 
Trim  so  as  to  make  a  wide  and  rather  low  head. 
That  is  better  for  windy  places. 


We  find  some  people  still  who  insist  upon  banking 
around  the  house  with  horse  manure,  as  a  protection. 
Wet  straw  over  building  or  tar  paper  would  keep  out 
the  cold  as  well,  and  be  very  much  neater.  A  strip  of 
tar  paper  tacked  around  and  held  in  place  by  a  little 
dirt  would  keep  out  the  wind  and  be  far  better  than  the 
manure.  Under  the  windows  and  around  the  doors  of 
the  house  where  we  live  is  no  place  for  manure.  Per¬ 
sonally.  we  think  it  just  about  as  bad  to  cover  the  lawns 
around  the  house  with  manure  every  Winter. 
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The  Truth  About  the  Spencer  “Turkin” 

TIIE  acme  of  incredulity  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reached  in  the  utterance  of  a  countryman,  of  a 
type  manufactured  by  the  jokesmiths,  who,  upon 
visiting  a  menagerie,  saw  a  giraffe  for  the  first  time. 
After  watching  the  curious  beast  for  a  while,  he 
turned  away  with  a  snort  of  disgust,  exclaiming: 
“Huh !  there  ain’t  no  sicli  animil.’’  Some  may  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  upon  reading  in  the 
November  19  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  Spencer’s 
description  of  a  new  breed  of  fowls  that  he  claims 
to  have  developed  from  an  original  cross  between 
the  hen  and  the  turkey,  and  which  he  has  named,  ac¬ 
cordingly.  the  “Turkin.”  Mr.  Spencer’s  statements 
seem  candid  enough,  and  afford  no  occasion  for  any 
doubt  as  to  his  sincerity,  but  there  is  considerable 
reason  for  believing  that  his  lack  of  familiarity  with 
some  races  of  fowls  in  foreign  countries  has  misled 
him  in  respect  to  the  actual  origin  of  his  birds  with 
the  copyrighted  name. 

After  having  read  the  article,  my  attention  was 
called  to  it  and  to  some  other  things  by  W.  C.  Krum, 
Extension  Instructor  in  the  Poultry  Husbandry  De¬ 
partment  of  Cornell  University.  Among  these  other 
tilings  was  the  existence  of  a  breed  of  fowls  in 
Hungary  known  as  the  Erdelyi  Kopasz  Nyaku.  or. 
in  a  language  considerably  more  familiar  to  us.  the 
Transylvania  Naked  Necks.  The  description  of 
these  Hungarian  fowls  corresponds  well  with  that 
of  the  Turkins  bred  by  Mr.  Spencer,  though  there 
are  some  differences  that  may  easily  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  a  cross  between  the  Naked 
Necks  and  some  one  of  the  large  American  breeds. 
The  pictures  of  young  Turkins,  too.  are  remarkably 
like  a  Hungarian  Naked  Neck  hen  that  may  be  seen 
by  the  curious  at  Cornell.  Edward  Brown,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  writer,  in  his  “Races  of  Domestic  Poultry,”  de¬ 
scribes  these  Transylvania  Naked  Necks  as  follows: 
“In  Eastern  Europe,”  says  Mr.  Brown,  “the  Naked 
Necks  are  regarded  as  the  most  vigorous  of  all  poul¬ 
try.  The  hens  are  excellent  layers,  commencing  pro¬ 
duction  early  and  laying  right  through  the  Winter. 
The  chickens  are  precocious  and  the  flesh  excellent 
in  quality.  They  are  splendid  foragers,  needing  no 
feed  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  size, 
they  are  medium,  adult  cocks  weighing  from  5 V_>  to 
6  lbs.,  hens  from  4  to  5  lbs.  The  body  is  short,  well- 
rounded  and  fully  developed,  legs  and  neck  rather 
long,  head  medium  size,  tail  full  in  cock  and  carried 
low.  wings  large  and  strong,  thighs  short,  toes  four. 
Their  great  peculiarity  is  that  the  head  and  neck  for 
about  three  inches  are  entirely  denuded  of  feathers, 
except  that,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  there  is 
a  small  collar  of  feathers.  The  comb,  wattles,  face 
and  neck  are  bright  red.  There  are  two  varieties — 
white  and  colored.  The  colored  vary  considerably, 
many  being  largely  red.  Their  flesh  and  skin  is 
grayish  white,  legs  and  feet  leaden  gray,  eggs  white. 
They  were  first  seen  in  England  about  20  years  ago. 
and  are  bred  by  those  who  desire  rare  or  peculiar 
breeds,  but  are  not  kept  for  practical  purposes.” 

These  fowls  have  been  bred  in  this  country  by  W. 
M.  Patteson  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Patteson  writes 
me  with  regard  to  them :  “Something  like  eight 
years- ago,  I  was  on  a  lumber-buying  trip  at  West 
Point,  Va.,  a  point  some  30  miles  east  of  Richmond. 
In  the  outskirts  of  this  small  town  I  noticed  a  most 
peculiar  bird  and  became  at  once  much  interested 
in  it.  I  succeeded  in  purchasing  several  cockerels 
and  a  number  of  pullets  of  these  Naked  Necks  and, 
if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  exhibited  them  at 
Buffalo  that  same  year.  I  was  interested  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  birds,  and  was  told  that  a  Hungarian 
had  been  entertained  near  West  Toint  and.  upon  his 
return  to  his  home  in  Hungary,  in  appreciation  of 
his  entertainment,  he  sent  over  the  original  birds  of 
this  breed,  and,  since  then,  the  type  has  been  so  very 
persistent  that,  after  generations,  the  Naked  Necks 
were  still  in  that  section,  showing  this 
peculiar  formation  of  the  neck  and 
head.” 

The  specimen  of  the  breed  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  though  not  known  to  be  purebred. ' 
might,  from  all  appearances,  have  been 
the  mother  of  the  young  Turkins  shown 
on  page  134S.  The  type  of  body  is  the 
same,  and  she  shows  the  bare  neck, 
tuft  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head 
and  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  the  red 
sldn  and  the  single  comb.  Her  plum¬ 
age.  however,  resembles  that  of  a 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  The  vigor  of 
this  breed,  spoken  of  by  both  Mr. 

Brown  and  Mr.  Patteson.  is  evident  in 
its  ability  to  fix  its  most  striking  char¬ 
acteristics  upon  its  progeny  for  genera- 
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tions,  notwithstanding  the  mixture  of  its  blood  with 
that  of  other  breeds  of  fowls.  Successful  crossing 
of  the  hen  and  turkey  has  probably  never  been  ac¬ 
complished.  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
is  impossible.  Even  if  accomplished,  the  progeny 
would  probably  be  sterile  hybrids,  incapable  of  re¬ 
production.  It  seems  far  more  likely  that  Mr. 
Spencer’s  Holland  neighbor  brought  with  him  a 
more  or  less  purebred  flock  of  Hungarian  Naked 
Necks,  and  that  his  Turkins  are  derived  from  them 
or  from  a  cross  between  them  and  some  one  of 
the  large  breeds  of  this  country  that  lays  brown 
eggs.  M.  B.  D. 


Weight  of  a  Dozen  Eggs 

Can  you  give  us  the  weights  of  eggs  laid  by  various 
breeds  of  poultry?  How  many  ounces  do  they  run  per 
dozen?  J.  s.  v. 

TIIE  following  table  shows  the  average  weight  of 
eggs  in  the  contest  over  a  period  of  five  years : 

Reds  .  25.1  oz.  per  dozen 

Leghorns  .  24.1  oz.  per  dozen 

Rocks  .  25.0  oz.  per  dozen 

Wyandottes  .  23.5  oz.  Der  dozen 

I  want  to  add  that  this  table  is  not  quite  fair  to 
the  several  breeds,  because  we  have  not  excluded  the 


done  so.  Where  we  were  unknown  before,  we  are 
known  now  far  aud  wide.  We  find  naming  one’s  place 
a  fine  investment.  Charles  k.  Rogers. 

Florida. 

PICTURES  of  this  Florida  home  are  shown  at 
Figs.  640  and  641.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  value  of  naming  the  farm.  It  gives  a  character 
and  business  standing  that  represents  a  new  asset, 
and  it  makes  the  family  think  more  of  the  home. 


Childhood  and  Shoddy 

ONE  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  for  the  use  of 
shoddy  is  in  boys’  and  girls’  clothes.  Many  a 
clear-eyed  American  youth  is  brought  to  the  house¬ 
hold  bar  to  answer  the  charge  of  impoverishing  his 
parents  by  wearing  out  bis  clothes  faster  than  they 
can  pay  for  them.  The  real  culprit  is  a  one-third 
mix  of  shoddy,  carbonized  to  burn  out  any  cotton, 
so  it  may  be  called  all  wool.  It  would  be  eminently 
fitting  for  the  local  women’s  clubs  to  designate  one 
or  more  of  their  number  to  visit  their  schools  and 
note  the  shoddy  suits  of  the  boys,  and  coats  or  wraps 
ol  the  girls.  This  offense  against  childhood  is  de¬ 
grading  and  often  unhealthy.  Pure  new  wool  is  a 
ventilated  cloth,  and  at  the  same  time  retains  the 
body  warmth.  It  is  part  of  the  pleasure  of  child¬ 
hood  to  be  dressed  in  what  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
touch  and  to  the  eye.  Shoddy  retains  its  appearance 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  child  is  wearing  “old 
clothes”  both  to  his  perception  and  also  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  The  children  who  look  like  “little  tramps” 
are  started  on  their  way  to  slovenliness  and  a  down¬ 
ward  career  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  Childhood 
has  the  right  of  pure  food  and  pure  new  wool  fabric 
for  clothes.  In  the  homes  new  wool  blankets  for 
bed  covers  should  displace  quilts  with  cotton  batting. 
Blankets  can  be  aired  and  effectively  cleaned.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  does  not  exist  among  sheep  to  any  extent,  if 
at  all.  Not  as  a  specific  cure,  but  as  a  safeguard, 
wool  is  notice  to  pulmonary  diseases  of  protection. 
Shoddy  filling  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the  porous 
wool  fiber  in  maintaining  warmth  with  aeration. 

The  old-fashioned  homespun  had  no  shoddy  to  de¬ 
vitalize  its  wearing  and  health-preserving  qualities, 
and  the  departure  from  pure  new  wool  in  fabric  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  money,  morals  aud  health. 
There  is  a  certain  truth  that  one  cannot  always  tell 
whether  shoddy  is  in  a  fabric  or  not.  This  is  true 
only  when  the  fabric  or  garment  is  new.  Wear  soon 
discloses  the  real  presence  of  shoddy,  and  that  is 
why  it  is  not  only  disappointing,  but  deceitful  in 
wear.  ,j.  n.  m. 


A  Florida  Bungalow  Home.  Fig.  6)1 

small  eggs  laid  during  November  and  December  un¬ 
less  they  fell  below  16  oz.  per  dozen.  Of  course  there 
were  only  a  very  few  at  this  minimum,  but  there 
were  quite  a  good  many  that  would  not  run  over  20 
to  22  oz.  per  dozen  during  the  early  part  of  the  con¬ 
test  each  year.  Since  about  S  per  cent  of  the  total 
eggs  are  laid  during  November  and  December,  the 
two  small  egg  months,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  only  fair 
to  add  about  %  oz.  per  dozen  to  the  table  which  I 
have  given  above.  We  consider  25  and  26-oz.  eggs 
particularly  high  class.  The  fact  is  that  when  one’s 
eggs  go  much  beyond  this  size  it  will  be  necessary  to 
modify  our  egg  cases  and  shipping  arrangements, 
because  the  extra  large  eggs  will  break  in  transit. 

W.  F.  KIRKPATRICK. 


Naming  the  Farm 

In  accordance  with  advice  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
name  one’s  farm,  we  enclose  two  prints  to  show  we  have 


Third  Cutting  Alfalfa  on  an  Oregon  Ranch.  Fig.  6)2 


Garden  Notes  from  New  England 

Direct  sale  of  Christmas  greens.— 

Wayside  stands  have  been  put  to  a  new  use 
this  season.  All  up  and  down  the  South  Shore  of 
Massachusetts  these  stands  were  filled  with  ever¬ 
greens  from  the  woods  during  the  weeks  just  pre¬ 
ceding  Christmas.  They  have  been  well  patronized, 
too,  hundreds  of  people  who  drive  automobiles  buy¬ 
ing  their  wreaths  and  other  holiday  decorations  from 
the  farmers  direct  instead  of  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
The  sale  of  Christmas  greenery  has  come  to  be  an 
important  item  in  many  parts  of  New  England. 
There  is  one  family  not  far  from  my  own  home  the 
members  of  which  get  their  living  almost  wholly 
from  the  laurel,  prince’s  -pine,  holly  and  other  ever¬ 
greens,  which  they  wholesale  in  Boston.  It  is  said 
that  this  family  sent  in  eight  tons  of  evergreens  this 
season.  If  the  stuff  from  the  woods  is  kept  in  a  pit 
underground  and  the  air  and  light  excluded,  it  will 
remain  fresh  for  a  long  time.  In  the  past  the  farmers 
who  handled  such  material  have  had  to  send  it  to 
the  city  dealers  for  the  most  part,  at  the  best,  prices 
they  could  get.  Selling  at  roadside  stands  is  much 
more  profitable.  Yet  there  is  one  point  about  this 
plan  of  selling  direct  which  is  bother¬ 
ing  a  good  many  people.  The  greatest 
number  of  sales  are  made  on  Sunday. 
In  fact,  more  business  is  transacted  on 
Sunday,  probably,  than  on  all  the  other 
days  of  the  week  combined.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  many  farmers  are  commer¬ 
cializing  the  Sabbath  to  an  extent 
which  is  reflected  in  rural  church  at¬ 
tendance  and  in  the  breaking  down  of 
old-time  reverence  for  the  Lord’s  Day. 

D  E  S  T  IlOYING  NATF  R  A  L 
GROWTH. — There  is  still  another  njat- 
ter  in  connection  with  the  ravaging  of 
the  woods  for  greens  which  is  receiving 
considerable  attention.  The  most  pop¬ 
ular  product  of  the  woods  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  laurel,  tons  of  which  are  used 
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by  city  florists,  not  only  at  Christmas 
time,  but  throughout  the  year.  Now 
laurel  is  a  slow-growing  plant,  and  when 
it  is  cut  with  the  ruthlessness  displayed 
by  many  gatherers,  its  extinction  becomes 
only  a  matter  of  time.  It  would  seem  as 
though  there  might  be  a  profit  in  grow¬ 
ing  laurel,  especially  for  cutting  and 
handling  it  with  that  end  in  view. 

Propagating  Excluded  Plants.  — 
This  thought  leads  me  to  speak  of  the 
work  of  the  nurserymen  in  New  England 
in  propagating  plants  which  are  excluded 
from  this  country  by  the  operations  of 
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Prune  Drier  cm  Oregon  Ranch 
See  Page  1494 

method  might  be  called  a  lazy  man’s 
method,  but  it  save  J  me  considerable 
labor  and  gave  splendidly  blanched  heads. 
The  endive  was  set  out  in  four  rows,  and 
closer  than  is  the  usual  plan.  The  rows 
were  so  close,  in  fact,  that  the  plants 
blanched  each  other,  which  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  desired.  There  was  no  tying  up  to 


be  done,  but  boards  were  set  along  the 
outside  rows.  I. ate  in  the  season  a  strip  of 
burlap  were  laid  over  the  plants,  and  as 
the  weather  grew  cooler  leaves  were  piled 
on  the  burlap.  Protected  in  this  way, 
the  endive  remained  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  until  Thanksgiving;  much  of  the 
bitterness  disappeared  and  the  plants  took 
on  a  flavor  which  was  most  delectable. 
The  broad-leaved  Bavarian  variety,  al¬ 
though  somewhat  less  decorative,  was  just 
as  appetizing  as  the  curled  kind,  and  it. 
was  difficult  for  the  family  to  make  a 
choice. 

A  Field  Stone  Incinerator. — Since 
the  coming  of  the  European  corn-borer 
farmers  and  market  gardeners  have  been 
obliged  to  clean  up  their  acres  to  an 
extent  never  before  practiced.  One  sure 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  corn-borer  is 
to  burn  all  the  rubbish  which  collects  in 
infested  fields.  On  one  farm  near  Boston 
a  field  stone  incinerator  has  been  con¬ 
structed  to  facilitate  the  destruction  of 
garden  refuse  which  might  harbor  the 
pests.  One  special  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
cinerator  lies  in  the  fact  that  everything 
which  goes  into  it  is  certain  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  without  danger  of  its  being  scat¬ 
tered  by  the  wind  or  overlooked  by  the 
one  in  charge.  This  incinerator  has  an 
open  top  covered  with  wire  gauze  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  escape  of  cinders,  and  has  an 
open  front  so  that  a  dump  cart  can  be 
backed  into  it  to  discharge  its  load. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


highly  re- 
a  scene  of 


An  Oregon  Prune  Orchard.  See  Page  1494 

Quarantine  37.  This  quarantine,  which 
was  imposed  by  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  at  Washington,  excludes  all  plants 
which  have  balls  of  earth  upon  the  roots, 
and  thus  makes  impossible  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Rhododendrons.  Azaleas,  rose 
bushes  and  many  other  plants  which  jised 
to  come  in  from  foreign  countries  in 
great  numbers.  It  is  because  of  this  rul¬ 
ing  that  you  now  find  few  if  any  tender 
Azaleas  in  the  florists’  stores.  These 
Azaleas  are  plants  for  greenhouse  men  to 
propagate,  and  a  start  in  that  line  has 
been  made  in  California.  Here  in  New 
England,  however,  the  nurserymen  are 
taking  up  the  propagating  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons  and  hardy  Azaleas,  as  well  as  the 
mountain  laurel,  in  a  large  way.  In 
fact,  the  nursery  business  is  showing  an 
excellent  expansion.  Many  farmers  have 
learned  that  they  can  grow  a  little  nur¬ 
sery  stock  of  one  kind  and  another  with 
profit,  provided  they  have  a  market  and 
know  wbat  is  needed.  A  special  course 
in  nursery  practice  is  being  given  at  the 
Amherst  Agricultural  College  this  Win¬ 
ter. 

Endive  for  the  Home  Table. — I  am 
still  eating  endive  from  my  garden,  a 
considerable  quantity  having  been  dug 
late  in  the  season  and  stored  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  Endive,  both  the  curled  and  the 
Bavarian,  are  exceedingly  satisfactory  in 
the  Fall  and  Winter.  Amateur  gardeners 
who  are  fond  of  greens  should  become 
better  acquainted  with  it.  1  handled  it 
this  year  in  a  way  a  little  different  from 
that  commonly  employed.  In  fact,  my 


Boarding  Poor  Children 

I  was  very  much  interested  recently  in 
the  letter  from  the  person  desiring  to 
board  a  rich  person’s  child.  You  said  you 
knew  of  none.  Let  me  tell  that  lady  that 
even  though  they  can  find  no  wealthy  peo¬ 
ple  who  wish  to  find  country  homes  for 
their  children,  they  can  easily  find  poor, 
homeless  ones,  as  I  have.  I  am  taking 
care  of  one  little  girl.  10  years  old,  who 
is  a  lovely  child  and  is  very  good  in  her 
lessons.  Then  I  have  also  taken  two 
little  sisters,  ages  six  and  seven.  They 
came  only  three  days  ago.  I  receive  only 
$4  per  week  each  (which  is  paid  by  the 
county),  but  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  some 
good  in  the  world,  even  though  I  do  not 
make  much  money  by  this  work.  The 
two  little  ones  had  never  heard  of  God 
or  Sunday  school.  Yesterday  I  took  them 
to  Sunday  school  and  they  are  learning 
to  say  their  prayers. 

My  older  child,  when  she  came  here  in 


.4  Field  Slone  I ncinerator 
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September,  did  not  know  what  truth 
telling  meant.  Now  she  seldom  prevari¬ 
cates.  I  am  only  writing  this  to  let  the 
dear  woman  who  wrote  to  you  know  that 
her  own  and  her  husband’s  talents  in 
teaching  may  not  be  wasted,  as  I  know 
that  they  can  find  a  charge  who  will  ap¬ 
preciate  a  good  home.  I  have  a  darling 
baby  boy  of  my  own.  who  is  three,  and  he 
is  not  harmed  by  having  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  around.  Hoping  all  who  can  will 
take  care  of  some  little  homeless  children 
during  the  coming  Winter,  and  wishing 
you  the  best  of  success.  I  remain. 

M.  E.  B. 


Rural  Cemetaries  and  the  Law 

I  desire  information  concerning  rural 
burial  grounds,  laws.  etc.  There  are 
several  such  places  in  this  vicinity  where 
probably  no  more  bodies  will  be  laid  to 
rest,  and  they  are  fast  falling  into  forget¬ 
fulness.  Many  contain  the  remains  of  old 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War;  and  probably 
the  only  time  some  of  the  places  are  vis¬ 
ited  at  all  is  when  a  flag  is  placed  on  a 
soldier’s  grave  on  Decoration  Day.  I 
have  heard  that  there  was  a  fund  of  $50 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  upkeep 
of  burying  grounds  that  were  not  incor¬ 
porated.  Will  you  teli  me  if  there  is 
such  a  fund  in  existence,  and  if  the 
money  could  be  collected  for  the  years 
since  such  a  law  was  passed?  Also  to 
whom  to  apply  for  such  enactment?  Re¬ 
cently  there  was  talk  of  renting  the  grave¬ 
yard  nearest  us.  it  being  a  large  one.  for 
pasturage  purposes.  Couldn’t  some¬ 
thing  be  done  to  stop  such  a  proceeding? 
This  yard  in  question  belongs  to  the 
school  district.  There  are  40  acres,  con¬ 
taining  three  fields  which  belong  to  the 
district,  and  are  rented  each  year,  and 
now  this  year  some  propose  to  open  the 
fence  into  the  burying  ground  and  let  the 
stock  graze  at  will.  Isn't  there  some  way 
to  stop  such  an  act?  Last  Summer  the 
fence  was  poor  and  the  stock  jumped  back 
and  forth  at  will.  e.  s. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  given  power 
by  the  United  States  statute  to  purchase 
such  real  estate  as  in  his  judgment  is  suit¬ 
able  and  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  national  cemetaries.  He  is  also 


authorized  to  provide  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  all  such  national  military 
cemetaries. 

Your  supervisor,  no  doubt,  had  in  mind 
Section  9372  of  United  States  Compiled 
Statutes,  which  piovides  in  part  that 
“the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  erect  headstones  over  the  graves 
of  soldiers  who  served  in  the  regular  or 
volunteer  army  of  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  who  have 
been  buried  in  private  village  or  city  cem¬ 
eteries.”  It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of 
the  older  families  buried  their  deceased 
relatives  in  so-called  family  burial  lots, 
for  the  ownership  of  the  property  has 
changed  hands,  and  it  often  occurs  that, 
the  new  owner  has  little  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  The  small  plots  are 
permitted  to  grow  up  with  grass,  weeds 
and  bushes,  the  headstones  are  permitted 
to  fall  down,  and  the  spot  that  marks  the 
resting  place  of  one  who  was 
speeted  in  his  lifetime  becomes 
desolation  and  disgrace. 

If  there  are  no  relatives  or  friends  or 
persons  having  a  religious  sensibility  of 
the  living,  in  respect  to  the  repose  <>f  the 
dead,  who  will  keep  these  burial  plots  in 
a  presentable  state,  it  is  deplorable,  but 
there  is  no  remedy.  If,  however,  any  per¬ 
son.  not  being  the  owner  thereof,  and 
without  lawful  authority,  wilfully  injures, 
disfigures,  removes  or  destroys  a  grave¬ 
stone,  monument  or  any  shade  tree  or 
ornamental  plant,  whether  situated  upon 
private  grounds  or  upon  the  street,  road 
or  sidewalk,  cemetery  or  public  park  or- 
place,  or  removes  from  any  grave  in  a 
cemetery  any  flowers,  memorials  or  other 
tokens  of  affection,  or  anything  connected 
with  them,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  is  punishable  accordingly. 

Where  the  original  grantor  of  the  land 
reserved  for  himself  and  his  heirs  a  por¬ 
tion  thereof  as  a  burial  place  for  the 
grantor  and  his  heirs  forever,  it  is  held 
by  the  courts  of  this  State  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  owner  has  no  right  to  level  off  the 
graves,  tear  down  headstones  or  destroy 
the  enclosing  fence,  and  that  a  descendant 
of  the  person  making  the  reservation 
might  recover  damages  for  said  acts  and 
might  obtain  an  order  from  the  court  re¬ 
straining  the  wrongdoer  from  continuing 
these  acts.  An  examination  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  county  clerk’s  office  will  dis¬ 
close  whether  or  not  a  reservation  of  the 
family  plot  has  been  made.  H.  T. 
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LIME  SULPHUR 

is  always  dependable  because  it  is  made  in 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the 
country,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  spray  materials.  It  contains  no 
insoluble  material,  is  therefore  100%  active 
We  will  be  glad  to  meet  all  Fruitgrowers 
at  the 

ROCHESTER  FRUITGROWERS’  MEETING 

Jan.  11-13.  Our  exhibit  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  our  Elmira,  New  York,  Dis¬ 
tributor — J.  Langdon  &  Co. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  high-class 
insecticides,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  write 
for  our  prices  before  placing  your  order. 

STANDARD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
Reading  Penna. 


Fruit  Book— FREE 

Our  FREE  Nursery  Book  describes  standard 
varieties  of  Apples, 

Peaches.  Plums  and 
Cherries.  Also 
Small  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals. 

We  have  an  especially 
fine  lot  of  one  and 
two-year-old  Apple 
Trees  ready  for  early 
shipment.  Many  ex- 
periem-ed  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  are  enthusiastic 
over  them. 
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*  1  CLOVER 

The  Wonderful  New  Annual  Sweet  Clover.  The 
greatest  forage  plant  offered  to  American 
farmers.  'Write  for  circulars  enclosing 
$1 .50  for  a  sample  pound,  or  25c  for  oz. 

The  Best  Investment  You  Ever  Made 
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Swap)  P. Invor  Coorl  Biennial  White  and  Yellow.  New 
0WB8T  Oiuver  aeea  crop.  Unhulled  seed  for  Winter 

sowing,  9c  per  lb.  R.  M.  HANNA,  Skill  man,  N.  J, 


Seed  Potatoes.  Certified,  Russett,  Rural.  T« 
or  a  carload.  L.  W.  ZUFELT,  Tully,  N 


Ten  bushels 
ew  York 


Grape  Vines 

list  free. 


Concord  1-Year  No.  1,  #8  per  100.  Send 
us  your  want  list  in  small  fruits.  Pric* 
RANSOM  FARM,  Geneva,  Ohio 


DEAF?  HEADN01SES? 

The  Theraphon©  Ear-Massapre  prevents  fur¬ 
ther  progressand  gives  prompt  relief.  Write 
for  symptom  blank  today.  No  obligation. 

THE  EVOLUTION  PHONE  CO.,  Inc. 
46-WM  (iroenwlch  Avenoe  Hew  York  City 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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It’s  the  Quality 

Behind  the 

Analysis  that  Counts 

Our  Bone-Base  Fertilizers  are  bring¬ 
ing  thousands  of  New  England  acres 
back  to  bumper  capacity. 

Send  far  Booklets 

The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co. 

Dept.  A.  Middletown,  Conn. 

Factories.  Portland,  Conn. 


HUBBARD'S  FERTILIZERS 
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Waterproofing  Duck 

What  is  the  best  method,  of  treating 
cotton  duck  to  protect  it  ‘against  the 
weather?  H-  t,  c. 

Michigan. 

This  has  been  looked  into  with  great 
care  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
both  for  the  farmers  and  for  the  War 
Department,  which  has  many  duck  wagon 
covers.  They  have  reached  some 
very  definite  results  which  you  will  find 
set  forth  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  1157, 
which  you  can.  no  doubt,  get  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  You  will  there  find  some  good  for¬ 
mulas;  they ‘are  easy  to  mix  and  apply, 
but  whether  you  can  easily  get  the  ingre¬ 
dients  is  another  matter.  The  simplest 
calls  for  crude  petrolatum.  T1/*  lbs. ;  yel¬ 
low  beeswax,  1  lb;  refined  Bermudez 
Lake  asphalt,  iy2  lbs.,  dissolved  in  two 
gallons  of  kerosene  and  three  gallons  of 
gasoline,  with,  of  course,  proper  precau¬ 
tions  in  heating  and  mixing.  It  is  put  on 
with  a  brush. 


Manufacture  of  Corn  Syrup 

Will  you  tell  me  how  glucose  or  corp 
syrup  is  made?  Please  give  details. 

‘  Maryland.  G.  B.  p. 

This  process,  on  paper,  is  very  simple ; 
in  practice,  it  only  pays  on  a  very  large 
scale  with  good  chemical  control  and 
sale  for  all  the  by-products.  The  corn  is 
washed,  swelled,  the  hard  skin  removed, 
the  germ  removed  (it  is  the  source  of  corn 
oil),  the  search  floated  free  from  the  fiber 
and  split  by  heating  under  pressure  with 
acid.  The  acid  is  neutralized  and  the 
resulting  thin  syrup  boiled  down  under 
vacuum  to  the  required  density.  You  can 
take  the  main  steps,  with  fair  results,  in 
your  own  kitchen  (except  the  pressure 
cooking),  but  to  get  merchantable  _  pro¬ 
ducts  requires  the  investment  of  a  million 
dollars  or  so. 


Refining  Essentia!  Oils 

I  live  in  a  section  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  crude  wintergreen,  birch 
and  sassafras  oil  distilled,  and  I  see  an 
opportunity  in  the  plentiful  local  supply 
to  market  these  three  oils  if  I  only  knew 
the  proper  methods  for  refining  them. 
Will  you  give  me  information  as  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  refinement?  There  is  in  this 
neighborhood  a  woman  who  does  such  re¬ 
fining  of  these  oils  for  the  market,  and 
has  rather  an  extensive  trade.  She  claims 
to  have  a  secret  process  by  which  she  pre¬ 
pares  the  oils.  I  really  do  not  see  why 
the  preparation  of  essential  oils  should  be 
shrouded  in  mystery.  ir.  H.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  are  interested  in  marketing  a 
genuine  and  pure  oil.  there  is  little  to  do; 
in  fact,  the  less  done  the  better,  if  you 
have  a  good  crude  to  start  with.  The  oils 
are  usually  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time, 
and  then  the  clear  layer  filtered,  the  lower 
layer,  which  is  mostly  water,  being  again 
“blown”  with  steam  to  get  the  remaining 
oil.  Sometimes,  if  the  color  is  “off.”  the 
cautious  use  of  the  very  best  quality  bone 
black  improves  the  color  and  does  not 
much  injure  the  flavor.  But  the  usual 
“refining”  consists  merely  in  adding  all 
the  synthetic  methyl  salicylate  you  dare 
to  the  first  two  oils  and  camphor  oil  to 
the  last.  The  few  dealers  who  stick  to 
the  genuine  have  a  steady  market  at 
about  $3  per  lb.  for  birch.  $5  for  winter- 
green  and  $1.20  for  sassafras.  But  with 
methyl  salicylate  at  35  cents  and  cam¬ 
phor  oil  at  00  cents,  and  both  almost 
undetectable,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  less 
said  of  most  methods  of  “refining”  the 
better.  Sometimes  a  little  very  pure  talc 
is  stirred  into  the  genuine  oils  before  they 
are  filtered  ;  it  is  hard  to  lay  down  rules, 
as  each  lot  has  to  be  treated  on  its  own 
merits,  but.  if  properly  distilled  they  are 
as  good  as  they  ever  will  be  as  they  come 
from'  the  still.  The  cruder  stills,  however, 
sometimes  burn  the  wood  or  leaves.  The 
live  steam  stills  only  should  be  used,  with¬ 
out  fire  under.  The  'fellows  who  are 
smart  enough  to  use  this  sort  are  usually 
also  “wise”  to  the  advantages  resulting 
from  dumping  in  a  few  pounds  of  synthet¬ 
ics  before  the  steam  is  started,  so  the 
whole  business  comes  over  together. 


Used  Water  Glass 

When  water  glass  has  been  used  for 
preserving  eggs,  is  it  worth  while  to  keep 
it  for  the  same  use  next  Spring?  IIow 
can  the  incrustation  from  the  water  glass 
on  the  sides  of  the  earthen  crock  be  re¬ 
moved  without  also  the  glazed  surface? 

Newark,  N.  J.  R.  b. 

No.  don’t  try  to  keep  it ;  it  is  no  good, 
and  the  next  lot  of  eggs  are  likely  to  spoil. 
The  reason  is  that  there  is  more  or  less 
exchange  between  the  lime  of  the  shells 
and  the  soda  of  the  water  glass.  The 
crusts  on  the  sides  of  the  jar  are  partly 
the  mixed  silicates  and  partly  a  reaction 
with  the  salt  glaze.  Dilute  hydrochloric, 
muriatic,  acid  will  take  it  off  somevvhat, 
but  the  glaze  is  probably  already  de¬ 
stroyed  Most  people  use  the  same  jars 
from  year  to  year,  and  merely  wash  well 
and  scald  out  before  putting  aw  ay  till  the 
new  crop  of  eggs  is  in. 


Removing  Soot  from  Pipe 

What  will  remove  a  thick  soot  forma¬ 
tion  in  a  galvanized  stove  pipe  which 
kerosene,  gasoline  and  turpentine  fail  to 
move?  H.  R. 

Hempstead.  N.  Y. 

If  those  solvents  have  failed  we  can 
suggest  nothing  else  in  that  line,  and  you 
will  have  to  burn  it  out.  which  will  be 
bad  for  the  pipe,  but  happy  joy  for  some 
small  boy,  who  can  make  a  little  stone 
oven  at  one  end  of  the  pipe  on  the  ground 
and  keep  up  a  straw  fire  through  the  pipe 
for  an  hour  or  so. 


Signs  of  Oil 

IIow  can  a  geologist  tell  where  oil  is, 
and  how  can  they  tell  when  there  is  rock 
around?  They  say  they  tell  by  the  rock. 
Then,  when  there  is  not  even  a  pebble, 
they  say  the  timber.  Then,  when  there 
is  no  timber,  how  do  they  know? 

Kentucky.  MRS.  H.  R.  d. 

Geology  is  no  more  humbug  than  farm¬ 
ing.  but  there  are  fake  geologists  just  as 
there  are  fake  “agricultural  experts.” 
How  does  a  farmer  know  if  it  is  a  good 
farming  country,  or  that  certain  lands 
are  suited  to  certain  crops?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  that  is  his  trade,  and  he  combines 
observation  with  experience.  In  the  same 
way  a  geologist  sizes  no  a  district,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  soil,  the  rocks,  the  plants,  the 
“lay  of  the  land”  and  what  is  known  of 
the  underlying  rocks  as  shown  by  quar¬ 
ries.  railroad  cuts,  driven  wells,  etc. 
Sometimes  the  best  of  them  miss  it..  but, 
in  general,  a  good  geologist  will  give  a 
reliable  opinion. 


Ptomaine  Poison;  Bulk  Cocoa 

What  is  “ptomaine  poison”?  Is  it 
found  in  food  preserved  in  glass?  If  it 
is  unsafe  to  leave  food  in  tins  after  open¬ 
ing.  why  is  it  safe  to  cook  in  tin?  Is  it 
safe  to  leave  milk  in  tin?  Why  is  it  un¬ 
safe  to  leave  gravy  in  a  tin  dish?  Can 
some  sorts  of  tin  'be  used  with  more 
safety  than  others?  Is  it  unsafe  to  use 
worn  plated  forks  or  spoons?  What 
would  you  do  about  a  new  food  chopper 
which  oozes  a  black  grease?  Should  the 
scum  which  rises  on  meat  when  boiling 
be  removed?  What  is  the  scum  which 
rises  on  fruit?  Do  you  think  cocoa  in 
bulk  can  be  fit  to  use?  Ts  it  as  good  as 
that  sold  in  tins?  Is  cocoa  prepared  with 
milk  mo’-e  digestible  than  that  without? 

Bullville,  N.  Y.  MRS.  f.  s. 

“Ptomaine  poison”  is  the  name  which 
covers  our  ignorance  of  what  it  really  is 
which  is  produced  in  animal  or  vegetable 
substance  by  the  growth  of  “germs.”  In 
some  cases  the  result  of  germ  growth  is 
a  pleasant  and  harmless  taste,  as  in 
properly  ripened  cheese;  in  other  cases  it 
is  a  violent  poison,  but  we  do  not  know, 
in  either  case,  just  what  the  substance, 
or  mixture  of  substances,  is.  It.  may  be 
found  in  food  in  tins  or  in  glass;  it  is  the 
germs,  not  the  container,  which  cause  the 
trouble.  It  is  not  so  much  unsafe  as  it 
is  inadvisable  to  leave  food  in  tin  cans 
after  opening  them.  The  reason  is  that 
the  air  and  the  fluid  together,  act  on  the 
tin.  and  while  the  products  may  not  be 
positively  poisonous,  they  are  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  taste.  This  action  does  not 
occur  to  any  noticeable  extent  when  food 
is  cooked  in  tin.  It  is  safe  enough  to 
leave  milk  in  tin.  but,  as  you  well  know, 
it  gets  a  “tinny”  taste.  The  same  applies 
to  gravy.  The  heavier  the  coat  of  tin  on 
the  iron,  the  better;  a  little  exposed  iron, 
while  quite  harmless,  will  also  affect  the 
taste.  So  the  heavier  sorts  of  tin  are 
better,  and  they  will  last  enough  longer 
to  make  them  cheaper  in  the  end.  Worn 
forks  or  spoons  would  never  put  enough 
metal  in  an  article  of  food  to  affect  any¬ 
thing  but  the  taste,  but  replating  is  so 
cheap,  and  new  ones  are  so  cheap,  that 
there  is  little  excuse  for  continuing  them 
in  service. 

The  new  food  chopper  is  merely  weav¬ 
ing  down  a  bearing,  and  the  black  color 
is  harmless,  but  disgusting.  It  is  due  to 
iron.  Even  the  best  of  food  choppers 
produce  a  little  of  this  black,  as  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  tin  the  bearings.  Some 
day  they  will  make  them  of  rustless  steel ; 
meanwhile  just,  keep  the  black  out  of  the 
food. 

You  can  suit  your  fancy  or  convenience 
about  removing  the  scum  which  rises  on 
cooking  meats  and  fruits.  Both  scums 
are  entirely  harmless.  That  from  meats 
is  of  the  nature  of  egg  albumen,  egg 
white,  coagulated  by  the  heat.  That  from 
fruit  is  a  similar  substance  found  in  the 
vegetable  world  ;  very  little  is  known  of 
it. 

Cocoa  in  bulk  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  in  tins,  provided  the  makers  are 
honest ;  as  to  this,  you  will  have  to  use 
your  own  judgment.  Preparing  cocoa 
with  milk  will  probably  make  it  more 
digestible,  because  it  is  more  dilute.  But 
we  must  decline  to  pass  on  the  digesti¬ 
bility  of  any  article  of  food;  too  much 
depends  on  the  cook. 


“Have  much  rain  in  your  section 
during  the  Summer?”  “Not  much.  Just 
enough  to  spoil  the  picnics  without  doing 
the  farmers  any  good.” — Ix>uismlle  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal. 


Jacksonville  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Savannah  Etc. 


DOUBLE  A  *  QUALITY 


3. 


4. 


Is  ALL  of  your 
fertilizer  dollar 
working? 

It  isn’t  the  fertilizer  you  put  into  the  soil 
that  counts,  but  the  plant  food  that  actually  gets 
to  the  plant  in  the  right  form  and  at  the 
right  time. 

To  make  every  ounce  of  fertilizer  work  for 
you  the  goods  must  be — 

1.  Correct  in  formula; 

Complete  in  availability; 

Chemically  blended  ; 

Thoroughly  cured; 

5.  Perfect  in  mechanical  condition;  and 

6.  Suitable  for  your  crop,  soil  and  climate. 

A  A  C  Quality  Fertilizers  meet  all  of  these 
requirements.  They  are  made  by  men  whose 
manufacturing  methods  and  knowledge  of  plant 
foods  and  crop  requirements  are  based  on  the 
experience  of  such  recognized  leaders  as 
Bradley,  Bowker,  Stockbridge,  Liebig,  Wheeler, 
Coe,  Lister,  Crocker,  Detrick,  Zell,  Hess,  and 
other  noted  figures  in  fertilizer  history. 

Use  A  A  C  Quality  Fertilizers  and  rest  content 

that  your  fertilizer  dollar  is  “100  per  cent  busy.” 

An  important  part  of  this  organization  is  its  Agricultural  Service 
Bureau,  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  R.  I. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This  Bureau  carries  on  practical 
experimental  work  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  to  determine  just 
what  fertilizers  are  best  adapted  to  each  crop  and  locality.  WRITE 
to  this  Bureau,  in  care  of  the  office  nearest  you,  for  suggestions 
on  your  particular  crop  problems.  No  charge  or  obligation. 

WRITE  for  free  booklet  “ How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Fertilizers.” 
WRITE  for  the  A  A  C  agency  if  we  have  no  dealer  near  you. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Address  nearest  office 

Atlanta  Baltimore  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Detroit  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Montgomery  New  York  Norfolk  Raleigh 


Wg^ZFRlENI)n  SPRAYERS 

GASPORT.  N.Y 


BETTER  FARMS  ON  BETTER  TERMS 


ALABAMA  LIME  LANDS 

Best  Schools  and  Highways,  Long  Growing  Sea 
sons.  Low  Tax  Rato.  If  interested,  write  FARM  SEC¬ 
TION  CHAMBER  COMMERCE.  701  Bell  Bldg  .  Montgomery,  Ala, 


ICE 


Free  Catalog  *n  colors  explains 

_ P  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SL.Quincy,  III, 


PLOWS  Plows  (M8.70  up. 

I  rtfti  c  "VI.  II.  Pit  A  V,  MFO. 
TOvLa  I.nUrniigevlllc,  New  York 
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RESULTS 


_ _  are  what  you  r  e  after, 

til-  Get  'em.  with 

SOLVAY 


Fertile  fields 
make  full  purses. 
Solvay  Pulverized 
sweetens  the  soil, 
the  release  of  all 


Limestone 
and  forces 
fertility  to 

hasten  and  complete  full  crop  development. 

Solvay  is  in  fine,  pure,  soluble  form— guaranteed 
high  test  95%  carbonates — easily  spread  through 
drill  or  lime  sower.  Non-caustic— will  not  burn. 

Uniform  stands  of  sound,  full-matured  grain  and  other  crops 
prove  the  superior  qualities  of  Solvay  at  the  first  harvest. 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 

501  Milton  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES 


You  hive  not  asked  me  what  I  think 
is  the  most  tinfortunate  element  in  mod¬ 
ern  society,  so  I  think  I  will  volunteer 
an  opinion.  It  is  the  inability  of  most 
people  to  make  any  distinction  between  a 
difference  of  opinion  and  rebellion.  Just 
think  that  over  for  a  moment.  I  have 
seen  the  true  co-operative  spirit  driven 
our  of  many  families  by  this  failure  to 
show  mental  Charity.  It  seems  to  be  a  law 
of  nature  that  we  cannot  all  think  or  act 
alike.  It  seems  to  me  just  about  as  fool¬ 
ish  to  fight  that  law  as  it  would  be  to 
fight  the  law  of  gravity.  Yet  I  see  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  trying  to  do  it.  Some 
member  of  the  family  or  some  neighbor 
may  have  an  honest  opinion  on  a  subject 
which  does  not  agree  with  yours.  You 
may  do  one  of  two  things — insist  that  he 
is  absolutely  wrong  and  that  you  are 
absolutely  right,  or  let  it  go  as  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  which  time  will  decide  in 
your  favor.  All  the  way  from  the  lonely 
farmhouse  up  to  Washington,  T^omlon  or 
Paris,  this  failure  to  separate  honest  dif¬ 
ference  from  rebellion  has  done  more  to 
hold  back  true  co-operation  than  anything 
else  I  know  of.  You  cannot  co-operate 
with  a  club,  or  increase  the  spiritual  life 
of  men  with  a  stick. 

*  #  *  *  * 

This  idea  crops  out  in  most  farm  asso¬ 
ciations  or'  movements  to  improve  social 
conditions.  Let  any  man  stand  up  and 
present  an  unpopular  idea  and  see  what 
happens  to  him.  It  may  be  entirely  fair 
criticism,  or  it  may  be  a  clear,  strong 
vision  of  what  is  sure  to  come  in  the 
future.  That  does  not  seem  to  matter  if 
the  idea  is  unpopular  or  opposed  to  the 
interests  or  ideas  of  the  men  who  happen 
to  be  in  control.  No  matter  how  fair  or 
how  wise  the  critic  may  be.  there  will 
instantly  be  a  cry  of  “Crucify  him  !  lie’s 
a  ‘kicker’ — a  dangerous  man !”  The  peo¬ 
ple  in  control  of  any  organization  or 
movement  for  new  legislation  are  seldom 
if  ever  willing  to  discuss  objections  fairly. 
They  rely  upon  their  power  over  their 
followers  to  crush  out  opposition  before 
it  can  gather  strength.  I  could  name  a 
dozen  cases  right  now  where  this  policy 
is  being  carried  out.  It  is  effective  for 
the  present,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will 
lead  to  revolution,  for  human  thought 
is  like  the.  elements  which  combine  to 
make  a  powerful  explosive.  You  cannot 
destroy  human  thought,  nor  can  you  sup¬ 
press  it -entirely.  Fair  and  reasonable 
expression  is  the  true  safety  valve.  Choke 
it  off  by  ridicule  or  force,  and  you  make 
it  more  powerful  than  dynamite.  When 
it  does  explode,  it  wrecks  everything 
near  it. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

These  things  have  come  to  mind  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  school  discussions.  I 
have  stated  my  belief  that  the  small 
school,  with  a  conscientious  teacher, 
should  give  the  individual  pupil  a  better 
chance  than  the  largest  roomful  of  chil¬ 
dren.  I  have  also  said  that  some  of  the 
methods  now  employed  in  the  modern 
school  are  more  dangerous  than  helpful 
to  the  pupils.  These  two  statements* have 
surely  pushed  me  far  into  trouble.  We 
have  been  through  many  battles,  but  it 
seems  as  if  I  had  never  served  as  target 
for  more  intolerant  abuse  than  has  been 
called  out  by  these  two  statements.  The 
strange  part  of  it  is  that  most  of  those 
who  use  the  most  violent  language  confess 
that  they  have  no  children  of  their  own 
to  educate,  nor  are  they  personally  in¬ 
terested  in  educating  the  children  of 
others.  They  are  the  folks  who  accuse 
me  of  educational  treason.  There  are 
men  and  women  who  have  children  of 
their  own  to  educate  who  do  not  believe 
as  I  do.  yet  they  a.e  reasonable  in  their 
criticism.  So  I  have  begun  to  ask  myself 
what  business  I  have  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject.  anyway.  As  I  go  over  my  qualifi¬ 
cations  I  begin  to  think  they  are  very 
inferior  after  all.  I  have  lived  over  00 
years  of  a  pretty  strenuous  life,  during 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  study  human 
nature  as  few  people  uo.  I  never  had 
any  “schooling”  to  amount  to  anything. 
There  were  a  few  years  in  a  one-room  dis¬ 
trict  school,  one  term  in  an  old-fashioned 
high  school,  a  little  time  in  city  night 
school,  and  that  was  all.  I  got  into  col¬ 
lege  through  reading  and  home  study,  and 
struggled  through  without  knowing  how 
to  study  or  how  to  read  advantageously. 
Every  day  that  I  live  I  feel  the  lack  of 
early  training,  such  as  my  children  are 
receiving.  Naturally  I  have  strong  con¬ 
victions  as  to  what  I  would  like  to  study 
if  I  could  live  it  over  again.  It  seems  to 
me  now  that  if  I  could  go  back  and  take 
the  training  which  life  has  taught  me  is 
essential  that  T  could  move  the  world. 

It  may  be  possible  that  all  this  experience 
does  not  qualify  me  to  discuss  educa¬ 
tional  methods  with  young  inexperienced 
teachers  or  professional  educators.  Which 
is  the  better  view  of  educational  needs? 

Is  it  a  backward  look  over  a  "well-defined 
path,  or  a  look  ahead  into  an  uncharted 
country  without  real  knowledge  of  the 
future?  Some  of  our  young  educators 
seem  to  think  the  back  journey  is 
no  more  useful  than  a  tale  that  is  told. 
Then  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  marry  a 
successful  teacher.  Then.  too.  at  this 
moment  we  have  three  ■  children  in  the 
district  school,  two  in  high  school  and 
two  at  college.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
have  trained  five  other  children  from  the 
primer  to  college  and  normal  school,  and 


They  keep  an 
and  have  be¬ 


at  least 
school. 


It  would  seem  to  me  as  if  this  exper¬ 
ience  ought  to  qualify  us  to  discuss  the 
education  of  children.  Whether  it  does 
or  not,  I  stick  to  my  two  original  propo¬ 
sitions.  I  think  it  was  Garfield  who  said 
that  lie  would  rather  sit  on  the  end  of  a 
log  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  the  other  end 
than  to  study  in  some  beautiful  school 
building  where  the  teaching  was  mechan¬ 
ical.  That  is  not  an  exact  quotation, 
but  it  gives  the  idea.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  consolidation  of  schools.  There  are 
some  cases  where  such  consolidation  is 
the  only  reasonable  plan.  There  are 
others  where  it  would  mean  great  hard¬ 
ship  to  the  little  children  unless  the 
school  term  is  changed  from  Winter  to 
’Summer.  No  change  to  consolidation 
should  ever  be  made  without  the  free  con¬ 
sent  of  a  majority  of  voters  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  I  find  that  some  of  these  loud 
shouters  for  consolidation  are  not  fair  in 
their  actions.  They  are  quite  willing  to 
make  the  district  school  seem  a  failure  in 
order  to  have  a  new  argument  for  the 
change.  If  they  would  get  out  and  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  local  school  they 
could  greatly  improve  it.  but  they  will 
not  do  that,  because  their  hearts  are  set 
upon  consolidation.  We  have  in  our  dis¬ 
trict  a  Home  and  School  Association  com¬ 
posed  of  resident  women, 
eye  on  all  school  matters, 
come  one  of  the  best  educational  forces 
in  the  district.  I  think  that  before  peo¬ 
ple  brand  their  school  as  a  failure  they 
should  organize  in  that  way  and  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  school.  “We 
have  got  1o  do  it  onrpelves.”  In  many 
cases  the  demand  for  consolidation  is  a 
confession  that  the  local  forces  cannot 
clean  their  own  house,  and  thus  ask  the 
State  to  do  it  for  them.  Freedom  through 
self-help  does  not  lie  in  that  direction — 
it  is  more  of  a  step  toward  State  subjec¬ 
tion. 

*  £  sje  :Js 

Many  schools  are  experimenting  with 
what  is  called  “socialized  teaching.”  I 
take  it  to  be  an  experiment  in  attempting 
to  have  the  children  play  the  part  of 
teacher.  For  example,  the  children  are 
expected  to  correct  each  other’s  papers. 

I  have  seen  spelling  exercises  “corrected” 
in  this  way  where  there  were  several  mis¬ 
spelled  words,  yet  they  were  marked  100. 

I  should  think  it  doubtful  if  any  such 
method  would  make  children  more  care¬ 
ful  or  responsible.  My  opinion,  if  it  is 
worth  anything.  >'s  that  this  method  will 
fail  for  much  the  same  reason  that  so¬ 
cialism  fails;  that  is.  because  both  require 
ideal  conditions,  and  these  are  certainly 
not  found  in  the  average  schoolhouse  or 
community.  And  in  that  I  think  may 
be  found  one  fair  criticism  of  this  plan 
of  attempting  to  plant  these  new-fangled 
methods  right  into  our  country  schools. 
It  is  like  putting  new  wine  into  old  bot¬ 
tles — or  planting  a  tree  without  pruning 
or  shaping  it  in  any  way.  And  “physical 
culture !”  know  of  at  least  one  case 
where  it  was  overdone  and  led  to  danger. 
The  chief  object  of  the  modern  school 
seems  to  be  to  have  children  “pass”  from 
one  grade  or  school  to  another.  They 
must  ■  “pass”  whether  they  are  really 
trained  or  not.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this 
“physical  culture.”  properly  directed, 
may  be  a  good  thing  for  the  children. 
My  daughter  says  that  under  direction  of 
an  expert  it  is  very  useful.  I  know  of 
one  case  which  seems  to  show  that  unless 
the  condition  of  the  pupil  is  well  con¬ 
sidered  it  may  be  classed  as  dangerous. 

Tt  looks  to  me  somewhat  like  the  case  of 
osteopathy  and  kindred  treatments.  In 
the  hands  of  an  educated  person,  who 
fully  understands  anatomy  and  medicine. 

I  think  such  treatments  are  very  useful. 
Yet  they  may  be  dangerous  to  the  point 
of  death  at  the  hands  of  people  who  have 
only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  human 
body.  Under  such  circumstances  I  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  or  worth  of  “physical 
culture”  as  taught  in  many  of  our  schools. 
This  idea  of  turning  over  to  children  the 
work  of  correcting  papers  or  “keeping 
school”  does  not.  according  to  my  observa¬ 
tion.  teach  the  children  habits  of  real 
authority  or  accurate  methods. 


Of  course  I  fully  understand  what  will 
be  said  to  all  this.  Youth  is  ever  im¬ 
patient  with  age,  and  perhaps  that  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  age  can  no  more  expect 
to  take  part  in  the  far  future  any  more 
than  youth  can  understand  the  past.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  who  invented 
and  made  the  first  candle  was  a  greater 
benefactor  to  the  human  race  than  he 
who  invented  the  electric  light !  There 
are  millions  of  young  people  who  will  go 
through  life  hardly  knowing  what  a  can¬ 
dle  is  or  what  it  will  do.  Yet  through  its 
introduction  of  light  into  human  homes 
it  brought  one  of  the  most  precious  bless¬ 
ings  to  mankind,  and  our  enjoyment  and 
use  of  the  most  powerful  electric  light 
must  be  based  on  the  old  principles  of 
human  happiness  which  went  with  the 
candle..  For  what  is  Edison  after  all  but 
an  imitator,  with  improvements,  of  the 
half-savage  man  who  held  a  string  inside 
a  shell  and  poured  melted  fat  around  it 
to  make  a  candle,  or  the  man  who  col¬ 
lected  glow  worms  in  a  thin  gourd  and 
carried  it  around  as  a  lantern?  Let  us 
not  quarrel  over  this  school  proposition. 
What  you  want  to  do  is  to  experiment 
with  new  methods.  What  we  want  is  to 
make  sure  that  these  new  methods  are 
sound  before  they  are  grafted  upon  “edu¬ 
cation.”  From  my  own  experience  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  having  my  children  turned  into 
little  experiment  stations  for  laboratory 
practice.  That  is  why  I  would  rather 
have  them  close  at  hand  in  a  small  school, 
until  their  character  has  begun  to  spin 
shells  over  it.  Of  course  we  all  know 


that  there  are  things  about  any  school 
which  are  not  pleasant  to  discuss.  Most 
of  us  are  forced  to  go  on  in  the  theory 
that  our  children  must  come  in  contact 
with  them  sooner  or  later,  and  we  "hope 
for  the  best.”  We  do  not  always  do  what 
we  can  in  our  ho.ne  life  to  counteract 
this  influence.  I  have  had  people  tell  me 
that  the  worst  influence  their  children 
are  forced  to  meet  is  found  in  the  con¬ 
veyance  in  which  the  little  ones  are  car¬ 
ried  to  consolidated  schools — by  a  careless 
or  indifferent  driver.  The  fact  is  that 
this  education  of  our  rural  children  is  the 
most  important  and  the  most  intricate 
problem  we  have.  There  should  not  be 
any  snap  judgment  or  any  bitter  quarrel 
over  it.  No  sensible  man  can  blame 
country  people  for  try.’ng  to  fight  for 
what  they  consider  to  be  their  rights.  I 
do  not  think  the  State  or  the  nation 
should  be  granted  any  such  autocratic 
power  over  the  children  as  it  exercises 
over  an  army  in  time  of  war.  H.  w.  c. 


The  Best  Christmas  Present 

A  liberal  interpretation  of  a  brief  item 
on  page  1358  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
calls  for  a  sort  of  symposium  of  exper¬ 
iences  regarding  Christmas  presents. 

Now  my  own  experience  along  this 
line  dates  back  a  great  many  years,  quite 
a  number;  in  fact,  more  than  half  of  the 
allotted  three  score  and  ten,  and  it  is 
decidedly  on  the  cumulative  plan.  The 
first  installment  came  in  the  form  of  an 
introduction,  on  Christmas  Eve.  to  a  nice 
young  girl  of  18  or  thereabouts.  The 
next  installment  came  the  next  Christmas 
Eve,  when  that  young  girl  gave  me  the 
pleasure  of  her  company  at  the  attendant 
Christmas  festivities.  The  third  install¬ 
ment  came  the  following  Christmas  Eve, 
and  was  a  repetition  of  the  second,  with 
the  addition  of  a  promise  to  become  my 
wife  some  time  in  the  future,  and  the 
fourth  installment  came  just  a  year  later, 
when  she  fulfilled  that  promise.  Since 
that  time  the  installments  have  been  com¬ 
ing  so  thick  and  fast  that  I  presume  seven 
figures  would  be  required  to  enumerate 
them,  and  they  still  keep  coming. 

Now  I  presume  that  the  casual  ob¬ 
server  might  say  that  the  present  is  now 
a  little  the  worse  for  age  and  wear.  But 
I  have  kept  full  pace,  and  am  a  good  deal 
the  worse.  That  girl  is  now  standing 
back  of  my  chair,  with  her  arms  resting 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  her  hands  clasped 
beneath  my  chin,  and  she  has  just  tipped 
my  head  back  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon 
my  old  lips,  and  I  tell  you  that  all  the 
arguments  of  all  your  correspondents 
combined  could  not  convince  me  that  any 
man  ever  received  a  nicer  or  a  better 
Christmas  present  than  I  received  at  that 
time.  c.  O.  ORMSBEE. 

r 

The  question  on  page  1358  brings  to 
my  remembrance  many  good  and  practi¬ 
cal  Christmas  gifts  which  I  have  re¬ 


ceived.  No  doubt  the  woman  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  arctics  could  have  purchased 
them  at  any  time  had  she  chosen  to  do 
so.  Mothers  have  a  way  of  seeing  so 
many  things  needed  by  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  and  for  comfort  in  the 
home,  that  often  they  do  without  some¬ 
thing.  like  the  arctics,  saying.  “My  storm 
rubbers  will  do.”  When  some  member  of 
the  family,  appreciating  the  fact,  sur¬ 
prises  her  with  the  needed  article,  it  gives 
her  more  pleasure  than  if  she  had  made 
the  purchase  for  herself. 

The  best  and  most  practical  gift  T  re¬ 
call  is  a  book  of  poems.  "The  Home  Book 
of  Verse  for  Young  Folks,”  selected  and 
arranged  by  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson. 
Surely  the  gift  was  prompted  by  love.  I 
had  drawn  the  book  from  the  library 
when  choosing  poems  for  the  children  to 
recite  at  an  ’entertainment.  I  found  it 
contained  verse  for  the  littlest  ones 
as  well  as  for  the  older  children, 
and  a  large  proportion  for  the  grown 
folks.  I  would  have  purchased  a  copy 
had  .1  felt  that  I  could  afford  it.  We 
have  the  complete  works  of  several  of  our 
great  poets,  but  this  volume  is  so  nicely 
arranged  as  to  various  subjects,  and  con¬ 
tains  choice  selections  from  so  many 
authors  that  I  longed  to  own  it.  Imagine, 
then,  my  pleasure  when  my  husband’s 
loving  thought  placed  it  on  our  Christmas 
tree. 

Tts  attractive  blue  and  gold  cover 
makes  it  an  ornament  to  our  living-room 
table.  Yes.  my  gift  is  practical.  When 
I  am  almost  too  tiled  to  feel  that  I  can 
rest,  its  rhythm  and  beautiful  word  pic¬ 
tures  lift  me  above  the  humdrum  of  house¬ 
hold  duties,  and  I  am  ready  to  turn  to  the 
mending  basket  with  a  song  in  my  heart. 
Last  Winter  my  book  of  poems  accom¬ 
panied  me  to  the  hospital,  and  this  Sum¬ 
mer  my  little  Dorothy,  who  was  recover¬ 
ing  from  typhoid  fever,  could  enjoy  hear¬ 
ing  me  read  “Just  Nonsense”  and 
“Rhymes  of  Childhood”  when  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  follow  a  story,  yet 
needed  a  little  amusement  to  help  her  en¬ 
dure  remaining  in  bed.  When  the  chil¬ 
dren  say.  “Mother,  who  wrote  ‘October’s 
Bright  Blue  Weather’?”  or,  “I  wish  you 
would  help  me  learn  ‘The  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.’  ”  I  say.  “Bring  my  book 
of  poems.”  So  far  i.  has  contained  what 
we  sought.  Is  not  this  a  practical  gift? 

AJ.ICE  SMITH  FISHER. 

I.  for  one,  would  like  to  have  for 
Christmas  something  that  I  really  want, 
but  do  not  call  a  necessity.  It  has  been 
our  custom  for  a  few  years  to  make  a 
list  of  things  we  would  like :  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  bedroom ’  slippers,  jewelry,  etc.  One 
generally  finds  a  way  to  get  the  things 
one  needs,  but  many  go  without  things 
they  would  just  love  to  have. 

MRS.  I.  H.  W. 


Per  Pair  f? 


FREE 


WEAR  THEM 
A  WEEK 


Fresh  from  factory! 

Leading  style  of  season, 
sparkling  new  from  shoe¬ 
maker's  last.  Order  now 
— wear  them  a  week! 
After  seven  days  if  you 
are  not  delighted  with  the 
value,  style  and  wearing 
qualities,  send  them  back! 
We  will  at  once  refund 
money.  Not  one  penny  of 
profit  do  we  make  on  these 
shoes.  You  pay  only  labor 
and  material  eost.  We  of¬ 
fer  this  merely  to  keep 
men  with  families  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  At  this  sensation¬ 
ally  low  price  we  can 
make  no  0.0. D.  ship¬ 
ments  and  request 
money  to  be  sent 
with  order. 


Y  1  98 

Women's  Stylish 
8  in. shoe  of  genuine 
Black  Kid  Leather;  smooth 

fitting,  graceful  walking  last,  stylish  rubber  heel; 
neatly  perforated;  Rood  firm  soles.  Medium  toe  as 
shown  or  broad  toe.  .State  choice.  Black  only. 
Sizes  2  1*2  to  8.  Price  per  pair  Postpaid  $1.98. 

,  vOUICKSTEP  SHOE  CO. 

L _ J  BOSTON  MASS. 
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Costs  you  nothing! 
Means  money  to  you! 

TAKE  advantage  of  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Get  on  the  regular 
S.  &  B.  mailing  list  and  be  sure 
of  revised  price  list  at  each  rise 
of  the  Raw  Fur  Market. 

The  S.  &  B.  price  list  guarantees 
top  prices  at  all  times  because  S.  & 
B.  Headquarters  are  right  where 
the  demand  for  furs  is  always 
greatest. 

Don’t  delay !  Write  for  the  S.  &  B. 
price  list  today !  It  means  more 
money  to  you. 

STRUCK  &  BOSSAK,  Inc. 
151  West  28th  St. 
New  York  City 
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sr-jackSAW 


Everything  complete  with  saw,  clutch,  etc., 
ready  to  put  your  own  small  (1  1-2  to  4 
h.p./ engine  on.  Cuts  foot  a  minute.  Only 
outfit  with  adjustable  stroke, 
18  in.  to  24  In.  Also  sold 
complete  with  engine.  FREE 
Book  gives  other  exclusive 
features.  Write  today. 
AGENTS  WANTED 

DEPY B-*  buffalo,  k.y. 


300  CANDLE  POWER 


Match  -  Lighting  Lantern.  Brilliant  white  light, 
equal  to  20  ordinary  lanterns.  Wind,  rain  and 
bug  proof.  Burns  13  hours  on  one  filling  gasoline 
or  kerosene.  Roll  it  around;  upset  it;  won't  out. 

No  glass  to  break.  No  wick  to  trim.  Height  14 
inches.  Weight  4  lbs.  Made  of  brass 
nickol  plated.  SPECIAL  PRICE  with  $C95 
two  extra  mantles.  Plus  16c  postage. 

Order  today.  Pay  postman  on  arrival.  If  not 
entirely  satisfactory  mail  it  back  and  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Dept.  100  98  Chambers  Street  New  York 


‘Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Notes  From  A  Sagebrush  Farmer’s  Wife 


Christmas  draws  near,  and  conditions 
are  such  in  Idaho  that  if  there  were  no 
children  on  the  farms  here,  there  would 
he  scarcely  any  celebration  of  the  event. 
Banks  are  failing-  all  around  us,  due  in 
great  proportion  to  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  are  “dead  broke.”  The  only  com¬ 
fort  the  farmers  have  is  that  there  is  not 
one  among  them  standing  prosperously 
above  the  others,  but  all  are  down  to¬ 
gether.  Two  of  our  neighbors  are  in  fear 
of  losing  their  farms.  One  of  them  has 
already  paid  $8,000  on  his,  the  other  lias 
invested  $15,000.  But  in  the  face  of  this 
year’s  disaster,  the  children  must  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

I  have  heard  pioneers  of  this  Western 
country  tell  of  how  they  made  the  best 
of  Christmas  75  years  ago.  Christmas 
morning  found  them  delighted  with  an 
apple,  a  stick  of  homemade  candy  (molas¬ 
ses).  a  yarn  ball  made  from  a  raveled 
stocking.'  a  rag  doll,  a  popgun  and  a 
wagon  made  by  father.  Each  child  had 
not  more  than  two  gifts.  But  how  happy 
thqy  were  with  them  !  The  year  ’round 
we  do  that  on  our  farm — make  the  best 
of  things.  We  would  not  think  of  buying 
toys.  But  this  Christmas  I  am  going  to 
hiiy.  We  have,  thanks  be,  the  cream 
check.  Blessings  on  the  cow  !  We  drink 
milk,  gallons  of  it,  and  cream,  and  eat 
our  golden  butter,  and  we  have  a  surplus 
.(hat  goes  to  town.  Six  weeks  before 
Christmas  I  bought  the  children’s  Christ¬ 
mas  things.  Do  you  like  surprises !  .  I 
do  not,  because  too  often  I  have  to  hide 
a  disappointed  heart  and  be  grateful  for 
the  spirit  which  prompted  the  surprise. 
There  isn’t  one  person  in  a  thousand 
who  has  the  gift  of  pleasing  with  a  sur¬ 
prise.  So  I  asked  mv  children  what  they 
would  like  for  Christmas.  (Santa  Claus 
comes  to  the  two  little  ones).  They  all 
told  me.  and  that  is  what  I  got  them. 
They  know  they  are  to  have  the  dearest 
wishes  of  their  hearts,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  detracts  any  from  the  pleasure  of 
Christmas  to  know  this.  My  father  had 
the  mistaken  idea  of  making  us  children 
believe  that  we  were  to  receive  nothing, 
and  then  giving  us  a  fine  Christmas.  Tie 
was  generous,  and  loved  us,  but  I  always 
resented  that  dull,  cold  feeling  that  came 
over  my  childish  spirit  when  I  thought  I 
was  to  be  forgotten. 

Only  one  gift  apiece  will  the  children 
get.  but  each  thing  perfect  of  its  kind. 
My  older  boy,  aged  14,  wants  a  Scout 
hatchet,  leather  case  and  Scout  knife 
(two  gifts,  but  much  alike).  He  is  a 
Pioneer  Boy  Scout.  The  second  boy 
wants  an  army  bugle.  I  suppose  the 
cows  will  go  to  bed  at  night  to  the  sound 
of  “Taps.”  The  little  girl  wants  one  of 
those  durable  wooden  dolls,  jointed,  and 
lifelike  in  appearance.  We  are  all  dis¬ 
gusted  with  composition  dolls  that  wring 
the  young  mother’s  heart  by  peeling  off  a 
feature  or  so  every  now  and  then.  And 
little  .Toe  gets  a  train.  lie  wanted  a  toy 
dredger,  but  I  explained  to  him  that  there 
were  none  made  that  I  knew  about.  lie 
has  watched  the  dredger  cleaning  the  irri¬ 
gation  canals  with  the  greatest  of  in¬ 
terest.  and  has  finally  rigged  himself  up 
a  dredger  from  a  discarded  piece  of  farm 
machinery,  and  dredges  the  dining-room 
linoleum  every  day  for  about  an  hour. 
These  things  for  the  children  are  not  the 
most  inexpensive  ones  that  I  could  buy.  but 
I  have  learned  from  hard  experience  th;P 
the  economies  of  the  poor  are  often  their 
greatest  extravagances.  They  buy  the 
cheaper  things,  and  are  forced  to  replace 
them  often  enough  to  buy  good  things  in 
the  beginning.  I  believe  the  poor  cannot 
afford  to  buy  cheap  things.  Do  without, 
but  don’t  buy  the  cheap. 

I  robbed  Christmas  of  all  strain  this 
year  by  cutting  down  my  giving  to  my 
immediate  family.  All  others  I  shall  re¬ 
member  with  letters.  I  believe  that  a 
great  many  people  ruin  the  Christmas 
spirit  by  trying  to  make  it  spread  over 
too  much  surface  financially.  Even  if  the 
money  were  easy  to  get,  it  is  still  a 
strain,  and  a  farce  very  often  to  those 
we  remember  with  our  gifts.  Personally. 
I  can  say  that  I  still  have  Christmas 
presents  stowed  away  in  my  trunks  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  time  when  their  usefulness  may 
be  apparent.  They  have  been  there  for 
15  years,  and  I  fear  they  face  another  15 
of  idle  occupancy  of  valuable  space. 

Every  year  our  rural  school  draws  lots 
among  the  children  for  the  making  of 
Christmas  gifts  to  each  other.  This  year 
we  forbade  our  children  to  take  part  in 
the  lot-drawing.  There  is  always  heart¬ 
ache  for  some  child  in  the  custom.  Part 
of  the  children  bring  presents  for  the 
school  Christmas  tree,  and  a  number  do 
not.  One  year  we  had  a  young  boy  stay¬ 
ing  with  us  while  he  went  to  school.  lie 
proudly  exhibited  the  necktie  he  had 
bought  for  the  boy  whose  name  he  drew. 
Christmas  night  Eli  received  a  collar  but¬ 
ton.  such  as  the  laundry  places  in  shirts. 
I  think  that  incident  hurt  us  as  much  as 
it  did  Eli.  Children  should  be  taught 
that  Christmas  is  not  primarily  a  time 
of  gift-giving,  but  of  the-spirit-of-love 
giving.  No  boy  who  had  been  educated 
properly  on  what  Christmas  stands  for 
would  have  thought  it  a  joke  to  give  an¬ 
other  lad  a  collar  button  for  a  Christmas 
present. 

I  dread  the  day  when  Santa  Claus  will 
no  longer  come  to  our  home.  _  My  two 
older  children  do  not  believe  in  Santa 
Claus  any  longer.  I  hope  the  two  younger 


will  not  question  me  on  that  point  for 
some  time.  Do  I  think  it  right  to  make 
children  believe  in  Santa  Claus?  I  think 
it  would  be  wrong  not  to  do  so.  My  own 
mother  thought  because  I  was  a  big  girl 
of  11  that  I  would  be  glad  to  have  her 
speak  of  Santa  Claus  as  a  myth.  But  I 
wanted  to  believe.  I  knew  he  did  not 
actually  exist,  but  I  loved  him  just  the 
same. 

One  of  the  women  I  know  here  is  in¬ 
dignant  that  there  are  fairy  tales  in  the 
school  readers.  She  overlooks  three 
things :  First,  that  the  particular  fairy 
tales  are  the  most  famous  in  all  lan¬ 
guages;  second,  that  the  children  learn 
far  more  rapidly  than  they  used  to  when 
Gyp  and  Dash,  the  dogs,  were  the  most 
exciting  things  in  the  readers  and,  third, 
that  there  is  that  in  the  child’s  nature 
which  yearn  for  magic.  Not  that  the 
magic  of  fairy  tales  seems  so  much  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  a  child.  It  does  not.  for 
this  world  is  all  magic  to  the  child. 

It  is  this  same  longing  which  makes 
Santa  Claus  so  dear  to  the  child.  And 
the  transition  from  the  person.  Santa 
Claus,  to  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  if  you 
relate  it  with  the  proper  feeling,  is  not 
disappointing  to  the  child  when  he  reaches 
years  of  unbelieving.  St.  Nicholas  was  a 
real  person  once,  dispensing  his  gifts  to 
the  poor,  and  his  spirit  has  reached  out 
across  the  years,  personified  in  Santa 
Claus. 

But  most  of  all.  we  farm  folks  should 
impress  on  the  minds  of  our  children  the 
story  of  that  humble  Babe  born  in  a 
manger.  To  the  city  child  it  may  not  be 
very  clear  or  very  close,  but  our  little 
ones  can  so  easily  picture  that  Babe  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  very  cows  their  own 
fathers  milk.  God  bless  these  little  farm 
folk,  and  may  Christmas  night  find  every 
one  at  rest  in  happy  sleep. 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 


The  “Milk  Treatment”  for  Tuberculosis 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
the  milk  diet  for  run-down  condition, 
published  in  issue  of  October  29,  1921. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  tuberculosis,  and  as  I  was  not  a 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  when  the  first 
article  was  published.  I  would  like  further 
information  on  the  milk  diet,  its  use  and 
results.  J.  D.  c. 

New  York. 

To  answer  the  question  of  J.  D.  C.  it 
will  be  necessary  to  repeat  a  portion  of 
the  former  article  on  the  milk  diet,  though 
in  a  serious  disorder  the  first  suggestion 
that  I  would  make  is  that,  if  possible,  a 
copy  of  the  series  of  lessons  on  the  use 
of  milk  for  health  building  be  procured 
from  the  Physical  Culture  Publishing 
Company,  New -York. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  wasting  disease,  and 
the  main  concern  of  the  modern  physician 
is  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  weight  of 
the  patient  by  a  system  of  feeding  easily 
assimilated  food,  and  keeping  the  patient 
in  the  outdoors  as  much  as  possible.  The 
suggestion  that  milk  alone  be  used  as  a 
medium  to  build  tissue  and  increase  the 
weight  will  not  meet  the  approval  of  very 
many  of  the  practicing  physicians  of  to¬ 
day.  They  will  insist  that  eggs  also  are 
necessary,  and  possibly  other  food  as 
well.  The  training  of  the  practicing  phy¬ 
sician  of  today  does  not  recognize  the  true 
value  of  milk  as  a  health  builder,  and  the 
mere  suggestion  of  such  a  simple  method 
of  treating  a  serious  disease  will  meet 
with  as  much  scepticism  with  them  as 
with  tin*  average  layman. 

I  know  o?  one  case  where  physicians 
could  do  nothing  to  keep  a  patient  from 
cominuallv  growing  weaker  that  the  milk 
diet  restored  to  better  health  than  had 
been  enjoyed  for  some  years.  The  essen¬ 
tial  features  is  to  use  milk  alone  for  as 
long  a  period  as  may  be  necessary.  Half 
a  pint  each  half  hour,  until  six  or  seven 
quarts  of  milk  are  consumed  daily.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  if  the  patient 
can  remain  in  bed  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  two  weeks,  and  if  possible  take  a 
warm  bath  daily,  or  every  other  day,  if 
too  weak  at  the  start  to  stand  a  daily 
hath.  If  the  patient  is  very  weak,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  start  the  treatment  grad¬ 
ually,  and  if  the  blood  pressure  is  high 
the  care  of  an  experienced  physician  will 
be  necessary  for  the  first  few  days. 

Dr.  Porter  and  Mr.  McFadden  claim 
that  a  person  suffering  from  high  blood 
pressure  can  relieve  this  condition  per¬ 
manently  by  this  method,  though  com¬ 
plete  relaxation  at  the  start  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  supervision 
of  a  physician.  Mineral  oil.  but  no  cath¬ 
artics.  should  be  used  to  correct  constipa¬ 
tion.  which  is  almost  sure  to  be  trouble¬ 
some  the  first  few  weeks,  though  this 
condition  will  eventually  be  entirely 
cured,  even  where  it  has  been  chronic  for 
a  number  of  years. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  very  few 
people  know  of  this  simple  regimen  for 
the  restoration  of  healtn.  It  is  so  simple, 
safe  and  sure  in  results  obtained  that  one 
of  the  greatest  deeds  a  great  physician 
could  do  for  his  fellow  men  would  be  to 
try  it  out  thoroughly,  as  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  men  claim  they  have,  in  thousands 
of  cases,  and  then  publish  ’t  universally 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  would  have  in¬ 
telligence  enough  to  see  that  with  but 
little  effort  they  could  turn  some  of  their 
troubles  into  smiles  and  good  health. 

E.  j.  w. 


BATAVIA  TIRES-Dired  to  yon 

“  The  tires  that  can  stand  winter  ruts  and  weather  ** 


THE  GREATEST  TIRES  EVER  BUILT— BARRING  NONE 


Our  specialty — Oversize  30x3  h  CORDS 

Correct  size  for:  Ford,  Maxwell,  Chevrolet,  Dort,  Overland -  ’20-’21 
All  our  cords  are  guaranteed — 12,000  miles 


RED  SEAL  FABRICS  are  guaranteed — 5,000  miles 

For  years  the  big  Companies  have  advertised  their  guarantee.  They  have 
now  taken  away  this  guarantee  but  are  not  including  this  fact  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisements.  A  guarantee  against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship 
means  nothing.  Every  reputable  manufacturer,  like  ourselves,  replaces 
defective  merchandise  free  of  charge.! 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  for  any  other  standard  tire,  yet  we  absolutely 
guarantee  our  tires,  as  heretofore,  5,000  miles  on  our  Red  Seal  Fabrics  and 
12,000  miles  on  Cords. 

Send  check,  express  or  money  order,  or  we  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Shipping  Charges  collect  on  Cords — prepaid  on  Fabrics 


| 

PRICE 

SIZE 

Style 

Bead 

FABRIC 

CORD 

28  x  3 
30x3 

Clin 

<1 

$  7.50 
8.00 

_ 

_ _ 

30x3  Vi 

II 

— 

9.50 

15.00 

32  x  3!/2 

41 

ss 

12.50 

20.00 

34  x  3!/2 

31  x4 

«« 

ss 

13.50 
14  50 

32  x  4 

_ 

ss 

15.50 

27.00 

33  x  4 

Clin 

ss 

16.50 

28.00 

34  x  4 

— 

ss 

17.50 

29.00 

35  x  4 

ss 

18.50 

PRICE 


SIZE 

Style 

Bead 

FABRIC 

CORD 

36  x  4 

Clin 

ss 

$20  00 

32  x  4'/2 

ss 

23  CO 

33  x  4</2 

— 

sS 

25.C0 

34  x  4>/2 

— 

ss 

27.50 

38.00 

35  x  4 Vz 

— 

ss 

28.50 

- , 

36  x  4’/2 

— 

ss 

29.00 

37  x  4 V2 

QD 

-  — 

29.50 

_ _ 

33  x  5 

ss 

40.00 

35  x  5 

QD 

ss 

30.00 

45.00 

37  x  5 

QD 

ss 

34.50 

We  now  furnish  the  finest  quality  red  or  gray  tubes 


THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

9-21  ROBERTSON  STREET  -  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


Engines— All  Sizes  At  New  Low  Prices! 

Quantity  production  permits  ua  to  offer  Stover  Good 
Engines— famous  for  80  years— at  bigger  values  than  over 
before.  Ask  for  catalog. 

Gasoline  —  Kerosene  —  Distillate  —  Crude  Oil 

Construction,  workmanship,  material,  all  of  the  best.  A 
elze  and  type  foranyneed.  Write  us  for  FREE  engine  book. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  &  ENGINE  COMPANV 

Also  Makers  of  Stover  Samson  Windmills.  Feedmills , 
Comminuters ,  Ensilage  Cutters ,  Pump  Jacks,  Working 
Heads.  Wood  Saw  Frames  and  Hardware  Specialties. 

5073  Lake  Street*  Freeport*  Illinois 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Needham  Crown  Ask i”','<^uced 

Grain  Drills 


What  About  Your  School 

Library? 


A  professor  at  one  of  our  great  universities 
writes  this  about  the  new  book 

HOPE  FARM  NOTES 

“I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  sent  you  a  word  about  your  ‘Hope 
Farm  Notes.’  I  have  gone  through  the  book  the  second  time,  and 
each  time  I  find  a  new  meaning.  I  have,  this  year,  asked  my  students 
to  read  the  book  because  of  its  influence  on  character  and  our  attitude 
to  the  soil.  This  book  should  be  in  every  rural  school  in  our  country, 
and,  I  dare  say,  many  of  our  city  schools  would  be  benefited  if  the 
students  were  required  to  read  true. stories  from  life,  such  as  you  have 
given  us.  I  am  truly  delighted  with  the  book,  and  I  must  tell  you 
that  it  has  helped  me  in  more  than  one  way.” 

The  St..  Louis  Globe-Democrat  calls  this  book  “a  life-like  record 
of  a  phase  and  period  of  farming  now  rapidly  passing  away.” 

We  all  want  our  children  to  grow  up  with  memory  aud  vision 
of  the  best  that  belonged  to  “the  good  old  times."  This  book  is  to 
become  a  classic  which  all  who  love  the  best  in  country  life  should  read. 

Is  it  in  your  school  library? 

Why  not  make  yourself  responsible  for  putting  it  there?  That 
is  one  way  in  which  you  can  help  the  district. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  $1.50,  for  which  send 
me,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  “Hope  Farm  Notes.” 

Name . . 

Town . 

State . It.  F.  I),  or  Street  No . 
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Advertising  rates.  kl.OO  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

tVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Oble  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must,  he  Kent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tut;  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

were  books  or  writings,  the  literature  of  the  time 
was  kept  alive  by  blind  men,  who  wandered  about, 
singing  or  reciting  to  those  who  would  listen.  In 
many  cases  the  barons  or  chiefs  purposely  blinded 
these  men  so  that  they  could  not  travel,  yet  even 
then  they  wandered  about,  representing  the  only 
books  or  papers  of  the  time.  Only  the  afflicted  can 
understand  the  restless  desire  which  impels  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  to  wander  or  search  for  some- 
tiling  that  may  keep  the  mind  interested.  Those  of 
us  whose  lives  lie  in  pleasant  places,  and  also  those 
of  us  who  feel  the  burden  of  trouble  at  this  happy 
season  of  the  year,  may  well  let  our  hearts  go  out 
to  this  cheerful  blind  man  who  finds  in  the  darkness 
of  his  slow  and  weary  way  a  cheerful  happiness 
which  many  of  us  may  well  envy.  This  blind  wan¬ 
derer  is  to  send  us  some  notes  describing  some  of  bis 
adventures  in  darkness.  What  a  remarkable  thing 
it  would  be  if  he  were  to  meet  the  Berrangs  on  their 
way ! 

* 


December  31,  1021 

national  issues,  but  many  a  fruit  grower  has  lost 
more  from  mice  than  lie  ever  did  from  middlemen. 
Let’s  punch  the  enemies  we  can  reach. 


w 


* 


I  have  just  returned  from  Porto  Rico.  On  the  trip  I 
was  interested  to  find  the  captain  of  the  steamer  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  lie  has  already 
bought  a  farm  in  New  York  State,  and  hopes  soon  to 
cease  to  plow  the  waves.  f.  i.  j*. 

YOU  cannot  get  very  far  away  from  them.  They 
will  be  found  all  the  way  from  the  Hotel  Astor 
to  the  mountain  cabin — and  they  are  all  friendly. 

* 

SEVERAL  readers  have  asked  what  was  done  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  in  Portland, 
Ore.  It  was  the  largest  meeting  of  farmers  ever 
held  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  much  business  was 
transacted.  X.  .T.  Lowell  of  New  York  was  re-elected 
National  Master;  Burton  Needham.  Lecturer;  (’.  M. 
Freeman,  Secretary,  and  L.  II.  Wright.  Treasurer. 
The  Grange  went  on  record  regarding  many  public 
questions.  It  opposes  a  National  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  being  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  scheme 
of  putting  education  into  politics — even  worse  than  is 
at  present  the  case.  The  Grange  favors  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  and  also  favors  control  of 
the  Farm  Loan  System  by  representatives  of  the 
farm  loan  associations. 

* 

WE  have,  before  now,  referred  to  a  new  book  on 
the  Grange  by  Jennie  Buell  of  Michigan.  It 
is  entitled  “The  Grange  Master  and  the  Grange  Lec¬ 
turer,’’  and  this  title  accurately  states  its  character. 
It  is  the  most  practical  book  we  know  of  for  study¬ 
ing  and  developing  Grange  work.  The  Subordinate 
Grange  ever  constitutes  the  working  power  of  the 
organization.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  Grange 
it  is  evident  that  the  organization  will  live  or  die 
just  as  the  Master  and  the  Lecturer  decide.  These 
Officers  must  do  most  of  the  planning  and  working. 
They  are  the  true  organizers,  and  many  times  their 
] towers  are  taxed  to  the  limit  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
up  interest  and  provide  some  sort  of  a  helpful  job 
for  all.  Miss  Buell’s  book  is  invaluable  for  such 
officers.  It.  gives  real  help  and  suggestion  and  shows 
how  ice  may  do  it  ourselves. 

* 

is  our  understanding  that  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one,  appointed  to  investigate  the  rural 
school  question,  has  reached  unanimous  conclusion 
regarding  the  matter  of  consolidating  schools.  They 
agree  that  consolidation  is  often  desirable  and  neces¬ 
sary.  There  are  hundreds  of  school  districts  with 
such  a  low  assessment  of  real  estate  that  they  cannot 
reasonably  raise  the  money  for  a  good  school.  In 
such  cases  the  district  must  receive  financial  aid  nr 
combine  with  some  other  district.  The  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  will,  however,  recommend  that  consol¬ 
idation  must  not  be  forced  upon  any  district;  it  is 
not  to  lie  carried  out  unless  the  district  agrees  to 
the  plan. 

.  * 
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ANY  of  our  readers  are  renting  their  farms  for 
next  year,  and  there  is  quite  a  puzzle  over  the 
contract.  In  many  cases  these  farms  are  well 
stocked  and  equipped,  the  chief  cash  outlay  being  for 
feed,  fertilizer,  seeds  and  taxes,  (in  a  good  dairy 
farm,  especially  where  milk  is  sold,  there  will  be  a 
cash  income  from  the  start.  We  think  it  a  good  plan 
to  specify  in  the  contract  that  all  receipts  are  to  be 
deposited  in  a  certain  bank,  and  all  bills  paid  by 
check.  It  is  wise  to  have  an  agreement  that  all 
checks  must  have  double  signatures — both  landlord 
and  tenant  signing  them.  This  will  act  as  a  check 
against  any  needless  expense  and  prevent  disputes 
and  trouble  after  bills  are  paid.  Another  thing  to 
provide  for  is  outside  work  with  the  team.  There 
may  be  jobs  for  the  town  or  for  oilier  farmers  which 
would  pay  better  than  farm  work  if  the  tenant  were 
free  to  use  the  team  as  lie  pleased.  We  have  known 
cases  where  the  regular  farm  work  was  neglected 
for  this  outside  work.  The  contract  should  specify 
that  no  such  work  is  to  be  done  unless  both  parties 
agree,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  parties. 

* 

In  a  recent  number,  in  your  Publisher’s  Desk,  was  an 
answer  to  a  correspondent  about  Mr.  Black,  the  man 
who  was  advertising  for  farms.  The  same  evening  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  came,  I  noted  his  advertisement  in  the 
A'ttleboro  Sun.  1  cut  the  page  out  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  the  advertisement  from  the  Sun,  and  mailed  the 
same  to  the  Sun  people.  Result,  the  advertisement  has 
not  appeared  since.  D.  . 

Massachusetts. 


E  have  report  of  a  new  operation  by  chicken 
thieves.  Two  well-dressed  men  appeared  at  a 
farmhouse  and  after  much  bargaining  bought  300 
chickens.  These  birds  were  to  be  put  in  crates  and 
left  near  the  road  for  shipment.  These  slick  and 
showy  strangers  stood  by  while  the  farmer,  his  wife 
and  the  hired  man  ran  the  chickens  down  and  crated 
them.  The  strangers  paid  a  small  part  of  the  price 
to  “bind  the  bargain’’  and  depart'd.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  all  the  chickens  had  departed  also!  These  ras¬ 
cals  came  in  the  night  with  a  truck,  loaded  on  the 
crates  and  got  away  with  the  whole  thing.  Those 
farm  people  had  caught  and  packed  the  chickens, 
made  things  easy  for  the  thieves,  and  then  lost  their 
property.  The  payment  of  a  small  part  of  the  price 
lulled  the  farmer’s  suspicions,  and  be  never  thought 
of  watching  the  property.  We  pass  this  experience 
along  for  what  it  is  worth.  A  more  hopeful  report 
comes  from  New  Hampshire,  where  a  judge  sen¬ 
tenced  a. chicken  thief  to  a  term  of  two  years  in  jail 
for  stealing  two  roosters.  One  year  for  each  stolen 
bird!  We  would  like  to  see  the  same  rule  adopted 
in  the  case  .if  the  rascal  who  stole  300  chickens. 

* 

If  the  “ country  gentlemen ”  and  the  kid-gloved 
^agriculturists^  wish  to  put  something  over  on  the 
average  former ,  they  always  wait  till  the  “ man  with 
the  hoe ”  mokes  trucks  for  the  horn,  and  has  been 
summoned  to  the  realms  of  choredom.  s.  o. 

Ills  refers  to  the  “resolutions”  frequently  passed 
by  gatherings  of  country  people.  We  often  see 
some  announcement  that  a  Grange  or  farmers’  so¬ 
ciety  lias  passed  a  resolution  which  puts  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  in  a  false  position.  Shrewd 
politicians  can  go  into  any  meeting,  and  if  they  wait 
their  time,  can  get  a  few  people  to  “resolve”  to  bang 
a  man  or  horsewhip  a  woman.  If  they  find  much 
opposition  to  begin  with  they  wait  until  most  of  the 
working  farmers  have  gone  home,  and  the  few  re¬ 
maining  are  tired  out.  Then  they  spring  their  “reso¬ 
lution”  and  pass  it.  There  being  but  little  opposi¬ 
tion  they  call  it  unanimous.  It  never  binds  anyone 
to  definite  action,  but  it  goes  out  to  deceive  the  public 
as  to  the  real  views  cf  the  farmers.  The  ordinary 
“resolution”  is  just  about  equal  to  a  rope  of  sand  in 
its  power  to  hold  the  resolvers  to  their  duty. 
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UIAT  is  one  of  the  things  we  must  do  ourselves. 
It  is  simple  and  effective.  The  local  papers 
exert  a  strong  influence  in  all  communities.  They 
will  be  dominated  by  advertisers  and  town  people, 
or  by  their  readers,  just  as  the  latter  decide.  Farm¬ 
ers  are.  in  many  eases,  the  chief  patrons  of  these 
local  papers.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  put 
them  at  work  for  the  good  of  country  people. 
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|VER  since  the  world  began  men  ljave  fought, 
dtlier  against  their  own  kind  or  against  forces 
which  would  destroy  them  if  unresisted.  There  have 
always  been  two  distinct  methods  of  fighting.  The 
Great  War  brought  them  out  clearly.  Hindenburg, 
the  German,  threw  bis  men  forward  like  a  mad  bull 
rushing  to  smash  through  the  enemy’s  line.  It  was 


ONE  Christmas  thought  this  year  has  to  do  with 
a  traveler — a  wanderer  who  makes  his  way 
about  the  earth  under  sorrowful  conditions.  Many 
of  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Berra ng,  who  are  slowly  journeying  •‘West¬ 
ward  TIo !”  behind  their  ox  team.  The  Berrangs  are 
not  forced  to  travel  in  this  way.  They  are  in  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances,  and  they  enjoy  their  journey. 
Now  we  learn  of  another  who  is  slowly  groping  his 
way  along  their  track.  This  is  Mr.  Fay,  a  blind  man, 
who  has  slowly  felt  his  way  across  the  continent  and 
back  three  times.  This  man  walks  in  darkness,  day 
by  day,  but  there  is  light  and  good  cheer  in  his  heart. 
He  supports  himself  by  selling  shoestrings  and  little 
poems  of  his  own  composition.  He  is  at  present  in 
West  Virginia,  disabled  by  a  fall,  but  by  Christmas 
lie  will  be  groping  his  way  along  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  to  the  South,  in  ancient  days,  before  there 


like  a  sledge  hammer.  Foch.  the  Frenchman,  met 
these  mad  rushes  by  side-stepping  or  bending  his  line 
like  a  rubber  band.  He  let  the  rush  pass  through, 
and  then,  suddenly,  like  a  pair  of  huge  pinchers,  his 
army  would  stiffen  and  nip  off  great  blocks  of  the 
Germans.  The  Frenchman  won.  Again  and  again 
In  the  world’s  history  the  sledge  hammer  and  the 
pinchers  have  met.  Tn  the  end  the  latter  prevails. 
We  might  make  a  dozen  applications  of  this  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  fight  of  farmers  against  the  troubles 
which  threaten  them.  Here  is  one  which  confronts 
many  a  fruit  grower  this  Winter.  In  many  localities 
there  is  a  perfect  scourge  of  mice.  Should  there  be 
a  hard  Winter,  with  deep  snow,  there  will  he  great 
damage  to  trees.  Mice  must  or  will  eat,  and  the 
hark  of  our  apple  trees  suits  them  as  well  as  the  fruit 
suits  a  small  boy.  Mounding  or  protecting  the  trees 
will  help,  hut  with  deep  snow  the  mice  are  made 
hold  by  hunger.  We  have  known  them  to  work  on 
top  of  the  snow — above  the  protectors.  We  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  poison  them.  That  may  he  called  the  Hin¬ 
denburg  way.  It  may  kill  some  mice,  hut  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  animals  and  poultry.  The  Foch  way  is  to 
prune  the  trees  and  leave  the  primings  on  the  ground 
ov  on  the  snow.  That  will  satisfy  the  mice.  They 
will  strip  the  hark  from  the  primings  and  let  the 
trees  alone.  You  may  call  this  a  simple  matter.  It 
is  not  so  spectacular  as  roaring  about  impossible 


* 

ROM  now  on  you  may  expect  to  hear  much  about 
the  “agricultural  bloc”  in  Congress.  This  “bloc” 
is  an  association  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  agricultural  States  of  the  West  and  South.  It 
is  the  first  instance  in  our  history  where  men  of  both 
parties  have  agreed  to  drop  partisan  feeling  and 
vote  for  what  they  consider  the  best  interests  of 
farmers.  Never  before  have  Kansas  and  South 
Carolina  or  Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina  found  a 
common  cause  in  legislation.  The  men  who  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  States  have  found  that  in  order  to 
get  what  their  people  need  they  must  combine  and 
go  out  after  what  they  want.  The  critics  of  this  “bloc” 
forget  that  for  many  years  there  have  been  just 
such  combinations  in  Congress  to  promote  or  defend 
hanking,  “business”  or  manufacturing.  The  only 
difference  is  that  these  former  combinations  have 
been  secret.  No  one  could  tell  just  exactly  who 
blocked  legislation  or  who  promoted  it.  The  "bloc” 
was  always  there,  working  quietly  and  unseen.  The 
agricultural  “bloc”  is  out  in  the  open.  Everyone 
knows  who  belongs  to  it  and  what  they  are  trying  to 
do.  If  is  open  and  aboveboard,  while  those  who  de¬ 
nounce  it  have  for  years  tried  to  do  much  the  same 
thing  by  hiding  in  the  shadow  and  pulling  wires. 


Brevities 

A  good  board  of  correction — a  shingle. 

You  may  not  1  i  1< < ■  a  skunk,  but  he  is  the  best  hunter 
of  field  mice  you  will  find. 

Three  children  in  a  backyard  garden  in  New  York 
City  grew  a  pumpkin  weighing  135  pounds. 

The  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders  call 
upon  the  Dairymen’s  League  to* value  and  sell  milk  on 
the  basis  of  the  fat  content. 

If  you  must  criticize  the  hired  man  or  the  people  in 
the  house,  do  not  “bawl  them  out !”  They  get  their 
base  on  balls  when  you  do  that. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  leading  buckwheat  State,  with 
New  York  a  close  second.  It  would  pay  farmers  every¬ 
where  to  raise  more  buckwheat. 

It  is  stated  that  a  ten-dollar  bill,  unwrapped,  with 
onlv  a  tag  tied  to  it,  recently  went  safely  through  the 
mails  from  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina. 

About  20  tons  of  paradichlorobenzine  were  used  in 
New  Jersey  this  year  for  killing  peach  borers.  At  the 
rate  of  one  ounce  to  the  tree,  that  means  something  of 
a  forest. 
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What’s  the  Idea,  Anyway 

T  take  great  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  you  ought 
to  change  the  policy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  as 
soon  as  possible;  you're  raising  hell  toith  the  farm¬ 
ers  all  over  the  State. 

We  have  had,  during  the  past  40  years,  many 
comments  regarding  our  work  with  farmers,  but  on 
the  whole  the  above  is  about  the  highest  compliment 
we  have  ever  received. 

How  can  that  be  possible? 

Well,  listen !  As  you  know,  the  New  York  State 
Wool  Growers  are  holding  their  wool  for  a  better 
market.  As  a  side  line  and  as  an  experiment  they 
contracted  with  a  woolen  mill  to  make  a  quantity  of 
blankets,  robes  and  suitings  for  direct  sale.  The 
goods  are  fine  in  quality,  and  are  sold  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  Practically  alone  among  farm  papers, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  pushed  the  direct  sale 
of  these  goods.  Our  people  have  bought  them  freely. 

We  have  tided  to  make  our  folks  understand  what 
this  direct  sale  represents.  It  means  a  higher  price 
for  the  farmer’s  wool  on  one  hand,  while  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  it  means  a  saving  of  at  least  25  per  cent.  Tt  is 
our  judgment  that  right  along  this  line  is  the  way 
out  for  farmers. 

Now  the  man  who  wrote  the  expressive  sentence 
at  the  head  of  this  article  studied  what  we  have 
written,  and  also  attended  several  meetings  of  sheep 
men.  Then  he  went  home  and  wrote  out  his  con¬ 
clusions,  endorsing  the  plan  of  direct  trade.  The 
article  was  sent  'to  an  influential  paper  for  publica¬ 
tion.  All  that  ever  got  into  type  was  a  short,  per¬ 
functory  note  about  “pooling.” 

Being  a  little  curious  to  know  why  a  subject  of 
such  interest  to  farmers  “got  the  ax,”  he  called  to 
see  about  it,  and  this  is  about  what  he  was  told : 

“Of  course  such  stuff  as  this  direct  trade  might 
suit  the  farmers,  by  keeping  them  worked  up  all  the 
time.  But  that  isn’t  what  we  are  after.  A  farmer’s 
business  is  to  plow  and  drag  and  produce  the  stuff. 
Let  them  do  it.  What  sense  is  there  in  printing  stuff 
that  makes  them  discontented? 

‘"Tell  'em  to  trust  in  God  and  the  Republican 
party! 

“There  is  no  use  worrying  them  about  things  they 
don’t  understand  and  can’t  understand!  That’s  the 
right  idea.” 

This  is  a  true  story.  The  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  in  wool  goods  realize  that  if  this  direct  manu¬ 
facturing  and  sale  can  be  developed,  competition 
will  break  their  monopoly,  and  not  only  give  the 
farmer  a  50-cent  dollar  in  sales,  but  a  full  dollar  in 
buying  power.  The  special  form  of  “hell”  which 
The  It.  N.-Y.  is  raising  among  farmers  is  preaching 
the  truth  that  ice  must  do  it  ourselves.  We  hope 
that,  like  Dante,  the  farmers  may  have  the  strength 
of  purpose  to  pass  through  the  infernal  regions  to 
the  better  prospect  beyond. 


Sympathy  for  the  Railroads 

Every  now  and  then  some  great  man  stands 
up  to  wonder  why  the  people  have  no  sympathy 
for  the  railroad  corporations.  To  hear  him  talk, 
one  would  think  the  railroads  are  great,  benevolent 
enterprises,  bristling  with  desire  to  benefit  their 
patrons.  Some  of  us  have  a  different  opinion.  The 
following  incident  may  show  why  some  people,  at 
least,  have  little  love  for  a  railroad.  We  may  eail 
the  man  Jones.  That  is  not  his  real  name,  but 
everything  else  about  the  story  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect.  Jones  travels  on  the  Erie  Railroad — a  com¬ 
muter.  For  35  years  or  more  he  has  been  riding  in 
Erie  cars,  paying  in  advance  for  his  ticket.  During 
these  years  he  has,  with  his  family  and  guests,  paid 
more  than  $15,000  to  the  Erie  Railroad  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  freight.  In  exchange  for  this  he  has 
received  service  which  cannot  be  called  better  than 
fair.  Cars  are  often  dirty  and  badly  lighted.  Again 
and  again  he  has  been  forced  to  stand.  Trains  have 
been  late  or  delayed  or  skipped  altogether.  lie  has 
probably  lost  $1,000  through  this  poor  service,  with 
no  recompense  whatever.  On  several  occasions  he 
forgot  his  ticket  or  left  it  in  other  clothing.  In  such 
cases  he  has  been  forced  to  pay  full  fare  on  a  threat 
of  being  put  off  the  train — though  the  employes  know 
him  well.  Recently  Jones  bought  a  month’s  commu¬ 
tation  ticket.  Early  in  the  month  he  accidentally 
destroyed  this  ticket  along  with  stubs  of  former 
tickets.  lie  was  obliged  to  buy  a  new  one,  but  he 
applied  to  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  for  a  rebate. 
He  proved  that  he  had  bought  two  tickets  and  was 
prepared  to  swear,  if  need  be,  that  the  first  one  had 
been  destroyed.  In  his  own  business  Jones  fre¬ 
quently  has  cases  where  customers  lose  checks  or 
other  valuable  receipts.  When  they  prove  such  loss 
L.e  (promptly  replaces  the  documents.  That  is  not  only 
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an  honorable  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  good  business, 
since  the  customer  feels  that  he  gets  a  ’square  deal. 
Yet  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  refuses  to  refund  the 
price  of  the  monthly  ticket.  It  feels  that  it  has  a 
monopoly  of  transportation  in  this  case.  Jones  can¬ 
not  help  himself,  and  in  spite  of  his  long  patronage 
and  the  inferior  service  he  has  often  received,  the 
Erie  Railroad  takes  advantage  of  a  technicality  and 
practically  robs  an  old  patron.  It  is  like  taking  the 
pound  of  flesh.  Tf  you  ask  Jones  why  lie  has  little 
sympathy  for  railroad  corporations  he  can  quickly 
tell  you.  There  are  thousands  more  like  him.  and 
some  day  the  railroad  companies  will  understand 
why  they  are  not  popular. 


The  Western  Corn  Situation 

Our  investigations  show  that  the  plan,  of  burning 
ear  corn  as  fuel  is  not  as  general  in  the  West  as  has 
been  reported.  Some  communities  are,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  burning  corn  ;  others  have  cheap  coal.  In  some 
sections  there  are  outcrops  of  coal,  so  that  nearly 
every  farm  has  its  private  coal  mine.  In  many 
cases,  however,  ear  corn  will  certainly  be  burned. 
Where  a  farmer  must  haul  corn  10  miles  or  more 
and  obtain  little  over  20  cents  a  bushel  for  it,  and 
then  haul  $14  coal  home,  he  will  cut  out  the  two  hard 
trips  and  burn  the  corn.  Some  remarkable  stories 
are  told  about  railroad  rates.  Here  is  one: 

Verona,  Neb.,  November  17.— A  shipment  of  corn  was 
made  from  this  community  to  Billings.  JMont.,  recently, 
the  corn  selling  in  Billings  for  $416.05.  The  shipper 
was  notified  that  the  freight  charges  were  $416.56,  51 
cents  more  than  was  received  for  the  corn  at  market. 

Another  clipping,  from  a  South  Dakota  paper,  fol¬ 
lows  : 

A  Kansas  farmer  who  shipped  a  carload  of  Alfalfa 
to  the  Kansas  City  market,  asked  what  he  got  for  it, 
made  an  answer  that  bids  fair  to  become  historic.  “I 
got  to  grow  it,”  was  the  cryptic  and  illuminating 
answer.  It  expresses  the  need  of  support  for  all  such 
as  Gov.  McMaster  who  are  making  a  fight  against  freight 
rates  that  are  properly  described  as  strangling  the 
farmer.  Their  adequate  modification  would  be  a  start 
in  the  direction  of  a  fait  market  price  for  the  products 
of  the  farm. 

In  our  local  market  corn  sells  at.  $1  and  over  per 
bushel.  Double  the  quantity  now  sold  would  be  used 
if  prices  were  more  reasonable. 


Cattle  Killed  by  Tag  Wires 

I  wish  you  would  use  your  influence  to  have  a  law 
passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  wire  to  attach  tags  to 
grain  and  feed  bags,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  live  stock. 
Personally  I  have  had  three  valuable  cows  killed  in  the 
past  year  by  wire  taken  with  their  feed  and  passing 
through  the  system  to  the  heart.  My  veterinarian  tells 
me  that  in  one  large  dairy  he  has  charge  of  II  cows 
were  killed  in  this  manner.  One  of  my  neighbors  had  a 
cow  that  was  not  doing  well.  Upon  examining  her  he 
found  an  enlargement  upon  her  foreleg.  When  opened, 
one  of  these  wires  was  taken  out.  A  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  wire  on  grain  and  feed  bags  should  be  passed 
at  once.  frank  brinukeriioff. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  not  sure  that  such  a  law  could  be  made 
“constitutional.”  If  there  is  real  danger  in  this  we 
think  it  can  be  stopped  without  legislative  action. 
Dairymen  can  surely  stop  the  practice  if  they  will 
use  their  own  power  to  do  it.  First  of  all,  we  must 
have  a  big  volume  of  facts  to  prove  the  danger.  Will 
all  dairymen  who  have  met  with  such-  loss  let  us 
know  at  once? 


What  the  Sportsmen  are  Saying 

The  following  article  is  appearing,  unsigned,  in 
some  of  the  local  newspapers  in  New  York.  It  is 
part  of  propaganda  devised  by  the  “sportsmen”  to 
prevent  any  changes  m  the  present  law.  But  why  do 
these  local  papers,  supported  chiefly  by  farmers, 
print  such  stuff? 

The  hunting  season  will  soon  come  to  a  close.  Now. 
Mr.  Hunter,  and  also  Mr.  Fisherman,  do  you  realize 
that  this  may  be  our  last  season  unless  the  sportsmen, 
not  only  a  few  of  them,  but  each  and  every  one,  gets 
busy  at  once. 

Why? 

We  had  a  taste  of  it  this  season.  The  compromise 
Betts  bill,  which  provided  that  if  a  farmer  posted  his 
lands  once,  even  if  the  signs  were  removed  the  same 
day,  the  laud  was  still  posted  for  the  whole  year.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  our  sportsmen  were  caught  in  the  trap.  Not 
seeing  any  posters  to  keep  off,  started  to  hunt,  only  to 
be  confronted  by  the  farmer  and  a  constable.  The 
farmer  had  witnesses  that  he  has  posted  the  land,  Re¬ 
sult.  $50  fine,  half  to  the  State  and  “half  to  the  farmer” 
— fine  law.  But  the  worst  is  still  to  come. 

A  certain  organization  now  has  a  fund  of  over  $75,000 
to  force  through  a  bill  which  will  require  you  to  get  a 
written  permit,  from  every  property  owner  before  you 
can  fish  or  hunt  on  his  property.  Imagine  anyone  wish¬ 
ing  to  hunt  from  here  to  Town  Line.  Who  knows  all 
the  property  owners,  and  how  long  would  it  take  to  get 
written  permits  from  each  one,  and  how  many  would 
refuse  you,  or  either  demand  a  price  for  each  day  of 
hunting? 

The  different  sportsmen’s  clubs  realize  the  danger, 
and  are  preparing  to  fight. 

In  regard  to  hunting  law  in  Niagara  Gounty,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  season  for  rabbits  should  be  the  same  as  for 
pheasants.  As  they  are  scarce,  they  are  hunted  with 


ferrets,  etc.,  oh  Sundays.  Pheasants  are  hunted  at  the 
same  time  on  the  sly.  If  anyone  asks  about  pheasants, 
they  say  they  are  after  rabbits.  There  is  not  much 
regard  for  posted  lands.  w.  it. 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


A  Question  about  the  Trespass  Law 

I  am  about  to  post  my  land  here  against  trespassing 
for  hunting  and  fishing  in  accordance  with  latest  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  conservation  law  of  New  York  State.  On 
page  1237  you  printed  under  caption  “The  New'  York 
Trespass  Law,”  details  of  how  to  post  and  prosecute, 
for  which  I  am  greatly  obliged.  The  same  article  below 
mentions  something  about  the  law  which  “throws  open 
to  perpetual  trespass  farm  lands  which  have  been  stocked 
by  the  State  with  fish  or  pheasants,  etc.”  A  certain 
so-called  game  protective  association  in  a  near-by  vil¬ 
lage,  I  understand,  was  instrumental  in  distributing 
pheasants’  eggs  to  farmers  hereabouts  and  also  secured 
a  quantity  of  fingerlings  which  were  placed  in  local 
brooks.  Just  where  they  were  set  out  I  do  not  know, 
nor  was  I  ever  asked  for  permission  to  place  any  fish 
or  game  on  any  of  my  farm  land.  Supposing  I  go  to 
the  expense  of  posting  my  lands  as  prescribed  by  the 
new  law  and  demand  prosecution  of  likely  offenders; 
can  an  offender  after  all  my  trouble  then  put  up  a  de¬ 
fense  that  he  understood  the  State  caused  game  or  fish 
to  be  distributed  in  our  locality  and  then  not  only  escape 
punishment,  but  turn  about  and  even  have  me  sued 
for  false  arrest?  r.  e.  l. 

R.  N.-Y.— -If  private  lands  or  waters  are  stocked  by 
the  State  with  game  or  fish,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  the  owner  is  in  no  way  prejudiced.  Only  lands 
or  waters  stocked  by  the  State,  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  are  thrown  open  to  trespass.  Many  farmers, 
however,  have  permitted  their  lands  and  brooks  to  be 
stocked  without  realizing  that  thereafter  they  could  not 
be  protected  by  posting. 


Trespassing  Stock  in  Ohio 

The  Ohio  law  requires  that  a  constable,  and  not  the 
person  in  charge  of  land  trespassed  upon  by  live  stock, 
shall  take  and  impound  the  stock,  notify  the  owner, 
collect  cost,  etc.  But  in  this  part  of  Ohio  this  is  done 
only  as  a  last  resort.  What  we  really  do  is  to  get  the 
stock  out  as  soon  as  possible,  fix  the  fences  and  settle 
for  the  damages,  if  any.  or  if  we  can’t  agree  as  to  the 
amount  of  damage,  leave  the  amount  to  be  settled  by 
disinterested  parties.  Going  to  court  is  a  last  resort. 
The  owner  is  regarded  as  responsible  for  damage  done 
by  his  stock  when  out  of  his  control,  regardless  of  how 
they  get  out.  Almost  all  of  our  partition  fences  are 
divided,  and  the  landowners  must  keep  up  their  own  half 
of  fence  to  turn  all  usual  farm  stock.  No  one  except  a 
constable  or  similar  officer  may  impound  stray  or  tres¬ 
passing  stock,  and  if  the  owner  cannot  be  found  or  fails 
to  redeem  after  10  days  they  are  then  advertised  as 
strays,  and  sold.  w.  E.  duckwall. 

Highland  Co.,  O. 


Reports  on  the  Trespass  Law 

The  hunting  and  trespass  law  worked  perfectly  on 
our  farm  this  season.  No  hunters,  where  last  season 
they  were  coming  in  all  directions.  <;eo.  j.  Irish. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  the  Betts  game  law.  I  can  say  that  there 
has  been  very  little  trouble  from  hunters  this  season.  I 
have  not  had  a  single  request  to  hunt  on  my  farm,  nor 
did  I  see  any  hunters  trespassing  or  find  aiiy  signs  of 
their  crossing  the  place. 

Although  all  the  farms  in  this  neighborhood  have  been 
posted  for  Several  years,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  from  hunters  shooting  and  frightening  stock  and 
breaking  fences.  My  neighbor  had  a  colt  shot  and 
killed  three  years  ago,  and  until  this  year  it  has  been 
my  rule  to  keep  all  stock  in  the  open  fields  on  days 
when  pheasant  hunting  was  allowed.  I  am  not  as  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  Betts  law  as  I  might  be,  but  do  know  that 
it  has  put  a  check  on  lawless  hunting.  I.  for  one  farm¬ 
er.  do  not  want  to  see  this  law  grow  weaker;  make  it 
stronger  if  necessary.  Stephen  r.  wiiitaker. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Some  Developments  in  the  Milk  Trade 

A  fiber  container,  lined  with  oiled  paper,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  fiber  spoon,  will  be  more  largely  a  feature  of 
the  ice  cream  trade  the  coming  year.  This  package  has 
been  used  to  some  extent  and  is  destined  to  make  ice 
cream  more  popular.  The  cream  is  cut  from  trays, 
wrapped  and  placed  in  the  iced  packer.  The  cost  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  one  cent,  including  the  spoon,  and  filled 
with  cream  will  sell  for  10  eertts.  Its  advantage  more 
than  offsets  the  cost  of  dishes  and  the  labor  necessary 
to  keep  them  clean  and  sanitary.  One  ice  cream  pro¬ 
ducer  who  is  well  known  to  the  trade  said  his  plant 
had  been  increased  50  per  cent  during  the  past  year, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  50  per  cent  again  next  year.  Since  ice  cream  is 
a  food,  particularly  if  made  with  a  butterfat  content 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  its  possibilities  are  in  their 
infancy.  The  opinion  is  current  that  the  demand  for 
sweet  cream  for  ice  cream  purposes  closes  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cool  Autumn  weather.  However,  sweet  cream 
will  be  frozen  perhaps  in  larger  quantities*  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  cream  will  be  placed  in  tin  cans,  frozen 
solid,  and  placed  in  storage.  This  will  remain  frozen 
until  required,  at  which  time  it  will  be  mixed  one-third 
sweet  cream,  run  through  a  homogenize!’,  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  cannot  be  discerned  from  ice  cream  made  from  the 
strictly  fresh  product. 

Another  development  in  the  milk  industry  is  the  use 
of  the  glass-lined  car  for  transportation  of  the  product 
from  receiving  station  to  the  distributing  point.  The 
transportation  of  milk  in  this  way  simplifies  handling  it. 
since  the  filling  and  cleaning  of  many  cans  is  dispensed 
with.  It  may  be  possible  that  this  can  be  adapted  to 
collecting  milk  from  farms,  and  if  the  consumer  would 
provide  sanitary  containers,  it  would  be  possible  to  use 
it  in  a  measure  in  distribution.  w.  j. 

R.  N.-Y. — Last  Summer,  in  New  England,  we  found 
many  little  stands  where  ice  cream  was  sold  in  indi¬ 
vidual  packages.  They  were  made  of  paper,  much  the 
same  shape  as  the  familiar  pint  or  quart  package 
with  which  all  are  familiar.  They  were  filled  and 
packed  in  a  freezer,  where  the  cream  was  kept  solid.  A 
little  spoon  was  served  with  each  package.  It  was 
more  satisfying  than  serving  the  cream  on  a  paper  plate, 
and  at  most  places  there  was  a  good  sale. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Edward  M.  Tuttle 


If  we  spend  a  few  minutes  each  month  to  write  to  Our 
Page,  it  will  be  a  bigger  success  and  we  will  enjoy  it  more 
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beth  Ganoung,  a  13-yea?old  New  York 
girl.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  Our 
Page.  Thank  you,  Elizabeth.  I  hope 
others  will  follow  your  lead. 


New  Year  Song 

There’s  a  New  Year  coming,  coming 
Out  of  some  beautiful  sphere. 

His  baby-eyes  bright 
With  hope  and  delight: 

We  welcome  you.  Happy  New  Year ! 

There’s  an  Old  Year  going,  going 
Away  in  the  Winter  drear; 

His  beard  is  like  snow, 

And  his  footsteps  are  slow : 
Good-bye  to  you.  weary  Old  Year! 


There  is  always  a  New  Year  coming. 
There. is  always  an  Old  Year  to  go; 
And  never  a  tear 
Drops  the  Happy  New  Year. 

As  be  scatters  his  gifts  on  the  snow. 

By  LUCY  LARCOM. 


it  has  a  big  idea  in  it,  and  I 
will  not  be  able  to  forget  it 
than  I  can. 


know  you 
any  more 


Think  of  it.  my  boys  and  girls,  a  whole 
new  year  lies  ahead !  Day  by  day  it  will 
come  to  us  and  build  into  our  lives.  We 
can  make  it  anything  we  will.  Shall  we 
make  it  a  great,  good  year;  a  year  of 
growth  in  body,  mind  and  heart :  a  year 
of  kindness  and  service  to  others?  I  feel 
your  answer,  “We  will  try  our  best." 
Come.  then,  join  hands  with  me  about 
our  magic  fire  and  listen  to  a  strange 
story  that  I  have  to  tell. 

Not  long  ago  I  chanced  to  read  this 
story,  and  it  stays  in  my  mind.  I  cannot 
forget  it.  I  am  glad  not  to  forget  it. 
In  a  minute  you  will  see  why.  On 
a  certain  Thanksgiving  Day  a  man 
moved  into  a  vacant  house  on  a  village 
street — just  such  a  street  as  we  have  all 
seen  many  times.  A  queer  day  to  be 
moving,  you  will  say.  Yes.  and  the  man 
was  cross  and  grouchy  and  said  mean 
things  to  all  his  workers.  But  the  next 
day  he  seemed  quite  different,  and  soon 
all  the  neighbors  liked  him.  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  especially  loved  him.  for  he  let  them 
play  in  his  yard,  and  fixed  up  a  splendid 
playroom  for  them  in  his  house.  Then 
came  Christmas  Day.  and  the  man  was 
suddenly  cross  again,  chased  away  the 
children,  spoke  unkindly  to  all  he  met. 
and  was  very,  very  disagreeable.  Yet  the 
morning  after  Christmas  he  was  all  right, 
and  stayed  so  the  whole  year  through 
until  the  next  Thanksgiving,  when  he 
cleaned  house  and  had  a  terrible,  grouchy, 
mean  day.  Of  course  his  neighbors  were 
puzzled.  They  could  not  understand. 
They  tried  many  ways  of  finding  out. 
some  of  them  not  very  kind  or  consid¬ 
erate  ways.  And  then  on  Christmas 
night,  after  an  especially  bad  day.  the 
man  told  his  secret  at  a  dinner  where  all 
the  neighbors  were  gathered.  Now  what 
do  you  suppose  the  secret  was?  Why. 
he  said  that  he  was  simply  doing  the 
opposite  from  most  other  people.  They 
had  two  days  in  the  year.  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas,  on  which  they  were 
specially  kind  and  loving  and  generous, 
and  the  rest  of  the  year  they  did  about 
as  they  pleased,  took  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  they  could  get,  were  quick-tempered, 
cross  and  sometimes  mean,  scowled  more 
often  than  they  smiled,  and  were  gener¬ 
ally  not  very  pleasant  people  to  live  with. 
But  he  had  decided  that  two  days  in  the 
year  ought  to  be  enough  to  work  the 
grouch  out  of  a  man.  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  363  days  he  was  going  to  live  in  the 
spirit  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
So  he  did.  and  his  neighbors  had  thought 
he  was  very  queer,  but  when  they  under¬ 
stood  they  were  ashamed  of  their  own 
lives  and  the  fact  that  they  only  had  two 
days  to  match  his  363. 

Now  isn’t  that  a  strange  story?  But 


Such  Lots  of  Letters 

Something  has  stirred  you  all  up.  Not 
since  Our  Page  started,  more  than  two 
years  ago,  have  so  many  letters  come  to 
your  editor  in  one  month  as  since  the 
November  page.  And  such  fine  letters 
they  are,  too,  full  of  good  thoughts  and 
ideas,  some  with  photographs,  some  with 
drawings,  some  with  poems  or  stories  or 
nature  puzzles  or  words  for  the  Box, 
some  just  warm-hearted,  friendly  letters. 
I  have  read  them  all,  and  though  I  have 
no  way  of  answering  each  of  you  person¬ 
ally,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  your  efforts 
are  indeed  worth  while.  Keep  this  spirit 
up  and  you  will  see  the  results  as  the 
months  come  along,  each  one  bringing  a 
new  Page.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  say 
any  more  this  month,  but  am  going  to 
turn  the  rest  of  the  space  over  to  you. 
I  must  confess  that  there  is  six  times  too 
much  that  I  want  to  use,  and  some  will 
have  to  be  left  out.  Never  mind,  in  or 
out,  it  is  all  fine! 


How 
month  ? 
Iloberg. 


Drawings 

do  you  like  our  heading  this 
It  was  drawn  by  Harry  A. 
a  New  York  State  boy.  Harry 
didn’t  give  his  age,  but  the  work  is  good 
for  any  age.  It  is  neat,  artistic  and 
exactly  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  made.  Would  you  believe  that 
nearly  20  other  boys  and  girls  sent  draw- 
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ings  for  the  December  heading?  Your 
editor  is  very  much  pleased.  It  is  only 
right  that  these  readers  should  have 
credit  for  their  work,  so  here  are  the 
names  of  “our  artists”  : 

New  York  State  —  Roy  Bergman, 
Corinna  Ball,  Mildred  S..  Gladys  Eggles¬ 
ton.  Hazel  E.  Duntz,  Helen  F.  Carr, 
Elizabeth  Ganoung,  Lyle  Campbell.  Mar¬ 
ian  Phillips,  Ellie  Lnoma.  John  W.  Shea. 

New  Jersey  —  Magnus  Nelson,  Julia 
A  mi  son. 

Massachusetts— Etta  Christiansen. 

Maryland — M a r ga r e t  Halter. 

Virginia — Christine  Bowman. 

Rhode  Island — Arthur  F.  Noren. 

Michigan — Thelma  Ingersoll. 

Now  who  will  set  to  work  and  send  in 
a  drawing  to  head  Our  Page  for  January? 


The  Pictures 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  fun  I  have 
playing  with  my  two  collie  dogs.  Bessie 
was  a  little  puppy  when  I  was  two  years 
old.  She  is  nearly  nine  years  old  now, 
and  I  have  her  son  Rover.  lie  watches 
out  for  me  to  come  home  from  school  in 
the  bus.  When  he  sees  me  get.  out  he 
comes  running  to  meet  me.  lie  helps  me 
carry  dead  brush  to  the  pile  to  be  burned 
Then  we  all  play  hide  and  seek.  They 
always  find  me.  When  there  is  snow  or 
ice  on  the  ground  I  get  on  my  sled,  one 
gets  on  the  sled  with  me.  the  other  takes 
the  rope  in  his  mouth  and  pulls  the  sled. 
Sometimes  I  have  to  roll  off.  or  I  would 
bump  into  a  tree.  I  am  sending  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  dog  Bessie  and  myself. 

New  Jersey.  MELVA  s. 

Melva  and  her  four-footed  friends  have 
good  times  together,  don’t  they?  We  are 
glad  to  see  the  picture  she  sent.  Melva 
wanted  her  picture  back,  but  did  not  givn 
her  last  name  or  her  postoffice.  All  of 
you  should  be  careful  on  this  point  when 
you  write. 


Isn’t  it  fine  that  we  can  see  such  a 
good  picture  of  a  porcupine,  about  which 
we  had  a  nature  puzzle  a  few  months 
ago?  Mr.  Roy  O.  Dawes,  a  New  York 
State  friend,  was  kind  enough  to  send  it. 
lie  said  that  it  was  taken  in  Northern 
M  isconsin,  where  he  used  to  live,  and 
shows  the  porcupine  in  the  top  of  a  white 
birch  tree  getting  its  noon-day  meal  of 
buds  and  bark.  It  was  Winter  time,  but 
even  on  the  coldest  days  the  porcupines 
are  out.  lie  added  that  “they  are  often 
a  nuisance  in  the  more  sparsely  settled 
parts  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  as  they  will 
gnaw  ax  handles,  the  sides  of  barns  and 
houses,  harnesses  and  anything  that  gives 
them  a  taste  of  salt.”  I  know  you  will 
all  join  me  in  thanking  Mr.  Dawes  for 
helping  us  to  have  a  better  idea  of  this 
interesting  American  animal. 


The  picture  of  the  four  happy  young¬ 
sters  with  their  sled  was  sent  by  their 
father,  Mr.  George  L.  Cooper,  a  Western 
New  York  fruit  farmer.  It  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  Winter  that  is  running  in  all  our 
veins  this  very  minute,  and  just  after  the 
picture  was  taken  we  can  imagine  the 
rush  and  thrill  of  this  little  group  as  they 
sped  down  the  hill  on  bright  steel  run¬ 
ners.  Sleds  or  skates,  or  skiis  or  build¬ 
ing  things  with  snow,  what  fun  it  all  is! 
Hurrah  for  Winter! 


The  only  things  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
now  about  the  last  picture  are  that  the 
boy’s  name  is  Lawrence  and  that  he  lives 
in  Northern  New  York.  You  are  to  tell 
me  how  he  came  to  have  the  chickens, 
how  he  cares  for  them,  what  he  expects 
to  do  with  them  and  anything  else  the 
picture  brings  to  your  mind.  In  short, 
here  we  are  back  to  the  picture  story 
again.  Now  don’t  let  me  surprise  you 
as  I  did  last  time  when  only  one  or  two 
answered  with  stories.  Remember  what 
fine  stories  we  had  last  year,  when  dozens 
and  dozens  came  in  on  each  picture.  I 
am  waiting,  we  are  all  waiting,  for  these. 
Send  them  early.  The  time  is  short  this 
month. 


You  will  see  on  this  page  a  little  illus¬ 
trated  poem,  written  and  drawn  by  Eliza- 


Last  Month’s  Puzzle 

“Bat,  bat,  come  in  the  house. 

And  tell  us  if  you’re  bird  or  mouse.” 

So  runs  the  old  nursery  rhyme.  Such 
a  number  of  you  wrote  to  tell  me  that 
you  knew  the  answer  to  Ward  Konkle’s 
nature  puzzle  that  it  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  room  to  give  all  the  names.  How¬ 
ever,  here  they  are : 

New  York  State  :  E.  Katharine  Trench, 
Helen  Messemer,  Sophie  Meier,  Mary  Cor¬ 
coran.  Philip  Ryder.  Lueelia  E.  Sweet, 
Helen  I..  Iloke,  Marie  Hansen,  Ellie  Lu¬ 
nina.  Margaret  Mackenzie,  Ruth  A. 
Maekay,  Delia  Alden.  Hazel  Cook,  Hazel 
Knack.  Dorothy  Mackey,  Henry  Plum¬ 
mer.  Anna  Fessenden,  Carrie  Phillips. 
Sylvia  E.  Randall,  Lyle  Campbell.  Irene 
Miller.  Thelma  Dalrymple.  Madeline 
Plunkett.  Louise  Cousins,  Mildred  S..  Roy 
Bergman,  Harold  T.,  Gladys  Eggleston, 
Inez  Ilertel.  Anna  Hoch,  Doris  Chamber- 
lain.  Alice  L.  Phair.  Dorothy  Lee,  Hazel 
E.  Duntz.  Mary  Zalomis,  Wilda  Granz, 
Helen  F,  Carr.  Grace  Salton,  Gladys  A. 
Baxter.  Gladys  Feldberg. 

New  Jersey  :  Lueile  T..  Mary  Emble- 
ton.  Eva  Goldblatt.  Dorothy  Courter.  El¬ 
len  H.  Haines,  Magnus  Nelson,  Vera 
Hosier.  Dorothy  Adams. 

Pennsvlvania  :  S.  R.  Snyder.  Doris  J. 
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Boyd.  Anna  Smith.  Helen  Myers,  Walter 
Smith.  Winifred  Crum,  Eva  Kissel, 
Franklin  S.  Kohler.  Genevieve  Bock. 

Massachusetts:  Gladys  Zwicker,  Paul 
R.  Andrews,  Dorothy  I.  Rider,  Ethel  B. 
Hart.  Eleanor  W.  Hart,  Etta  Christian¬ 
sen.  Stanley  Phelps,  John  Taylor. 

Connecticut:  Muriel  S..  Ruth  John¬ 
son.  Daphne  Luce,  Katherine  Ohmen. 
Ruth  Bryden,  Alice  I.  J. 

Vermont :  Thomas  Foster,  T.innea 

Hill.  Donald  J.  Laurence. 

Rhode  Island :  Louise  Judge,  Arthur 
F.  Noren. 

Virginia :  Wilda  Godlove.  Christine 

Bowman. 

Ohio:  Meta  Tradel. 

Delaware:  Gwendolyn  Marshall. 

Alabama :  Rose  Foerster. 

Ontario,  Canada:  Matilda  Peltier. 

A  good  many  also  told  of  personal  ex¬ 
periences  with  bats,  and  these  were  very 
interesting.  There  is  space  for  two  of 
them,  as  follows: 

This  Summer,  after  supper,  and  when 
it  was  (piiet.  a  bat  would  come  in  the 
house  and  catch  flies.  If  we  made  the 
least  bit  of  noise  he  would  fly  away,  but 
soon  returned  for  more  flies. 

Pennsylvania.  Winifred  crum. 


One  day  we  heard  a  noise  in  a  blind  on 
our  house.  AVhen  we  opened  the  blind 
we  found  two  bats.  They  were  about  the 
color  of  a  common  mouse,  with  a  reddish 
tinge.  Their  ears  were  short  and  pointed, 
and  their  eyes  were  very  small.  Some 
think  that  they  have  the  power  to  find 
their  way  without  the  use  of  their  eyes, 
because  they  have  been  known  to  *  fly 
about  in  a  darkened  room  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  walls. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  their  wings 
are  made?  There  is  a  fine  thin  skin  on 
a  framework  of  bones,  and  they  can  fold 
up  like  an  umbrella  whenever  it  is  not 
flying.  When  it  is  on  the  ground  it  is 
awkward  in  its  movements.  As  soon  as 
it  gets  on  tire  ground  it  cannot  get  a  start 
to  fly  again,  so  it  pushes  itself  along  with 
its  hind  feet,  at  the  same  time  pulling  by 
the  hooks  on  its  wings,  which  it  puts  for¬ 
ward.  first  one  and  then  the  other,  hook¬ 
ing  them  into  the  ground. 

During  the  day  these  animals  lie  hid¬ 
den  in  the  hollow  of  decayed  trees,  or 
hang  themselves  head  downwards  from 
the  branches  by  their  claws.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  evening  they  come  flying 


Melva  and  Bessie 

around.  We  have  seen  them  in  great 
numbers  on  warm  Summer  nights. 

New  York.  janee.  myer. 

Bats  are  queer-looking  creatures,  but 
after  all  they  are  quite  harmless  and  very 
beneficial.  You  will  hear  it  said  that 
bats  carry  bedbugs,  and  this  is  true,  but 
they  are  not  the  kind  of  bedbugs  that 
attack  human  beings,  and  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  from  them.  So  if  you  catch  a  bat  in 
your  house,  do  not  harm  it,  but  take  a 
good  look  at  it  and  let  it  go. 

If  you  read  the  list  of  names  given 
above  you  will  find  that  only  15  boys 
answered  the  nature  puzzle,  as  compared 
with  OS  girls.  What’s  the  matter,  boys? 
Don’t  forget  that  Our  Page  is  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  We  even  give  the  boys 
first  place  in  the  heading,  but  so  far  they 
haven’t  been  first  in  interest  and  support. 
I  hope  more  of  you  will  take  hold 
strongly.  If  you  don’t  find  what  you 
want  in  the  Page,  ask  for  it,  suggest  it, 
send  it  or  help  us  in  some  way  to  get  it. 
Our  Page  is  for  us  all;  we  make  it  what 
we  like. 
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What  Is  It? 

It  is  a  weed,  and  it  is  a  very  persistent 
grower.  It  will  grow  almost  anywhere. 
It  has  been  known  to  be  found  growing 
in  the  bay  in  Winter.  It  is  said  that  it 
will  grow  if  it  is  broken  off  and  pinned 
onto  the  side  of  the  wall.  If  you  break 
it  off  you  must  be  careful  not  to  drop  it 
where  it  will  grow,  for  it  is  a  nuisance. 
The  stalks  grow  about  one  foot  high.  The 
leaves  grow  one  above  the  other  and  are 
oval-shaped.  At  the  top  of  the  stalk  they 
have  many  fine  notches,  except  at  the  end 
where  they  join  the  stalk,  but  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  stalk  there  are  hardly  any 
notches  on  the  leaves.  They  are  some¬ 
times  used  for  greens.  The  smell  is  in¬ 
describable.  It  blossom  in  midsummer. 
The  blossoms  are  of  a  purplish-pink  color, 
somewhat  resembling  pink  yarrow.  Now 
can  you  tell  what  it  is? 

The  bat  puzzle  last  month  was  quite 
easy,  but  this  one  will  make  you  think 
harder.  However.  I  know  that  some  of 


.I  Porcupine  Picture 

you  will  recognize  the  plant  from  the  very 
good  description  which  was  sent  by  War¬ 
ren  G.  Brown  of  Vermont.  There  is 
something  that  most  boys  and  girls  love 
to  do  with  the  leaves  of  the - ;  gra¬ 

cious,  how  near  I  came  to  telling ! 

The  Christmas  Vacation 

You  remember  last  month  I  asked  for 
suggestions  on  how  we  might  spend  the 
Christmas  vacation.  A  number  of  you 
sent  them,  and  below  are  two  or  three  of 
the  best  Of  course  the  vacation  will  be 
half  or  more  over  when  Our  Page  reaches 
you,  but  you  can  use  the  suggestions  just 
the  same. 

Ruth  Garber  of  Pennsylvania  says: 
“Spend  the  Christmas  vacation  by  being 
more  kind  and  making  others  happy.” 

Ruth  B.  of  Connecticut  suggests:  “One 
thing  we  could  all  do  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation  is  to  spend  an  hour  writing 
for  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.” 

Sylvia  Randall  of  New  York  writes: 
“One  thing  I  intend  to  do  this  Christmas 
is  to  make  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  birds. 
Perhaps  on  some  cold  morning  you  have 
looked  out  of  your  window  and  have 
watched  the  birds  flying  among  the  bare 
branches  of  the  trees  in  your  yard,  or 
searching  the  ground  in  the  hope  that 
some  kind  person  has  thrown  out  a  few 
crumbs  for  them.  Well,  this  Christmas 
that  is  what  I  shall  do.  Another  thing 
is  to  wrap  up  presents  for  our  friends 
and  to  write  different  people  that  gave 
you  presents  and  thank  them.  I  do  this 
every  Christmas.  Then  we  can  play  with 
our  toys  and  invite  a  few  friends  in  to 
play  and  show  them  our  presents  and 
Christmas  tree.  Then  some  afternoon  go 
to  their  homes  and  see  their  things.  _  I 
think  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  dif¬ 
ferent  trees  and  toys,  and  wonder  if  my 
friends  are  as  happy  at  Christmas  time  as 
I  am.” 

Country  or  City 

Fine  letters  have  come  in  this  month  on 
the  big  question  we  are  discussing  about 
liking  the  farm.  I  would  be  glad  to  print 
every  one  of  them  if  there  was  room,  be¬ 
cause  each  has  something  of  interest  and 
value  to  say  on  the  subject.  However.  I 
have  had  to  make  a  choice.  You  will  find 
much  to  think  about  in  the  letters  given 
below.  Only  two  or  three  were  against 
the  farm  this  time.  I  hope  this  is  not  be¬ 
cause  those  on  that  side  are  afraid  to 
write.  If  you  feel  that  way  be  honest 
about  it,  and  your  opinion  will  be  re¬ 
spected.  even  though  strong  arguments 
are  made  to  have  you  change  your  mind  ! 
But  I  believe  that  the  reason  there  are 
so  many  more  letters  in  favor  of  the  farm 


is  because  most  boys  and  girls  are  really 
happy  there,  and  do  love  the  country  life. 
We  are  getting  closer  to  the  truth  all  the 
time,  and  next  month  I  will  try  to  sum 
up  what  we  have  found  out  through  this 
discussion,  so  that  we  may  all  have  the 
full  good  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  if  you 
have  something  you  want  to  say  in  the 
matter,  don’t  fail  to  write  a  letter  now. 

Another  point.  The  discussion  was 
started,  you  remember,  by  a  letter  from  a 
Delaware  girl.  Perhaps  for  this  reason 
most  of  the  arguments  have  been  given  by 
girls.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  boys  be¬ 
ginning  to  express  themselves,  as  you’ will 
see.  Certainly  the  boys  must  have  much 
to  say  in  the  matter  that  we  ought  to 
hear. 

Now  for  the  letters: 

I  am  enclosing  a  poem  which  I  think 
we  could  use  now  on  Our  Page.  I  have 
it  in  my  notebook  of  poems,  so  will  copy 
it  : 

THE  GIRL  OF  TIIE  FARM 

The  girl  of  the  farm — God  bless  her! 

God  bless  her  cheerful  face. 

And  the  song  that  trips  from  her  rosy  lips 
As  she  toils  with  a  willing  grace : 

God  bless  her  bright  eyes,  smiling. 

Aglow  with  a  wondrous  charm. 

And  her  voice,  so  sweet  and  cheery — 

God  bless  the  girl  of  the  farm  ! 

The  girl  of  the  farm — God  bless  her '. 

God  bless  her  willing  hands 
That  never  shirk  the  hourly  work 

Which  the  good  of  the  farm  demands. 
In  spite  of  the  many  duties 

That  tax  her  brain  and  her  arm, 

She  still  has  time  to  be  happy — 

This  precious  girl  of  the  farm. 

The  girl  of  the  farm — God  bless  her  ! 

God  keep  her  loving  heart 
Free  from  the  faintest  shade  or  taint 
Of  pride  and  guile  and  art. 

Make  her  to  triumph  always 
O'er  sorrow  and  toil  and  harm, 

And  all  the  world  will  love  her. 

As  we  love  the  girl  of  the  farm. 

By  LYDIA  M.  DUNHAM  O’NEILL. 


Pm  sure  all  girls  ought  to  be  glad  to 
work  on  a  farm.  I  have  leakage  of  the 
heart  and  cannot  do  farm  work.  I'm 
sure  that  you  all  ought  to  be  glad  also 
that  you  can  do  farm  work,  instead  of 
being  sick. 

I  darn  stockings,  make  quilts,  work 
patches  and  many  other  things.  I  really 
think  when  you  do  something  worth  while 
you  feel  happier.  Good  luck  to  you  all. 

Ohio.  META  TRADEL. 


I  live  on  a  lTo-ace  farm.  Most  of  it 
is  in  timber  land.  We  have  some  cows 
and  three  horses.  Their  names  are  Dim¬ 
ple.  Dan  and  Bess.  We  have  about  six 
or  seven  head  of  hogs.  We  sold  10  shotes 
not  so  long  ago. 

I  do  not  like  farm  life  at  all.  Just  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  a  good  job  I  am  going 
to  leave  the  farm  and  never  come  back. 
There  is  no  life  around  a  farm.  Where  I 
live  there  is  no  one  who  has  the  grit  to 
have  any  fun.  If  there  is  a  party  gotten 
up  and  someone  starts  a  game  somone 
will  say.  “Oh.  I  don't  want  to  play  that.” 
Or  someone  else  will  say.  “Start  some¬ 
thing  else:  there’s  nothing  to  that.”  and 
all  they  will  do  is  sit  around  and  look  at 
each  other. 

I  think  something  nice  for  Winter 
would  be  to  organize  a  skating  contest. 
The  one  who  is  the  best  skater  gets  a 
prize.  Coasting  is  my  hobby.  There  is  a 
“bunch”  of  us  girls  and  boys  get  our  sleds 
out  and  coast  during  the  holidays. 

I  love  to  go  to  school.  If  I  had  started 
for  high  school  when  I  should  I  would 
have  been  through  last  year.  I  read  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  every  month  and 
en.'oy  it  immensely.  From  a  reader  of 
Our  Page.  wilda  godlove. 

Virginia. 

The  big  question  about  farm  and  city 
life  is  hotly  contested,  in  my  opinion,  and 


1  am  wrtiing  to  tell  you  my  ideas.  I 
agree  with  Mary  Heller,  but  not  entirely 
with  Charrollet  G.  Here  is  my  story  :  I 
am  12  years  old  and  am  in  the  first  year 
high  school.  I  live  on  a  large  farm  of 
175  acres,  and  I  don't  like  it.  Mornings 
I  have  to  get  up  and  drive  2*4  miles  to 
school,  take  my  dinner,  and  get  home  at 
five  o’clock.  Mary  says  it  is  all  work 
and  no  play.  It  is  not  that  way  with 
me — when  I  am  home  from  school  mother 
and  I  share  the  work.  But  when  the 
work  is  done,  what  is  there  to  do?  The 
girls  here  are  ready  enough  to  make 
friends,  but  they  have  no  spirit.  The  so¬ 
ciables  held  around  here  for  young  people 
are  just  two  picnics  a  year,  and  very  sel¬ 
dom  anything  happens  at  one  of  these 
that  wasn’t  the  same  last  year. 

I  love  the  birds  and  animals.  The 
birds  are  driven  away  from  around  the 
house  by  the  dogs  that  chase  them,  no 
matter  what  one  tries  to  do.  I'm  not 
allowed  to  go  to  the  woods  by  myself, 


and  the  girl  who  is  my  chum  does  not  like 
to  go  to  the  woods.  The  dogs  go  with 
Dad  and  the  horses  are  working.  Read? 
One  can't  read  all  the  time,  and  when  it 
is  a  beautiful  day  tell  me  who  can  sit  and 
read.  In  the  country  one  gets  all  the 
vegetables,  fruit,  etc.  Well,  in  the  city 
they  are  delivered  to  the  door.  In  the 
city  there  are  parks  and  the  like  for  out¬ 
door  enjoyment.  A  faithful  friend. 

New  York.  jeanette  lorson. 


Having  just  finished  reading  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  thought  it  was  about  time  I  wrote 
and  “paid  my  dues.”  as  I  have  read  the 
page  for  over  two  years  now  and  have 
never  written  before.  I  am  a  constant 
and  interested  reader  of  Our  Page  (can  1 
call  it  Our  Page  if  I  have  never  written 
before?)  and  I’m  always  eager  for  the 
last  of  the  month.  I  do  wish  we  could 
have  Our  Page  printed  more  often,  but  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  be  thankful  I  can  have 
it  at  least  once  a  month. 

T  have  read  the  letter  written  by  Mary 
Heller  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  not 
only  one  girl  but  quite  a,  few  didn’t  like 
the  farm.  I  think  the  best  remedy  for 
those  girls  is  to  send  them  out  in  the  city 
for  a  month  or  so  and  they’ll  soon  find  out 
that  the  fresh  air  and  quiet  country  is 
worth  all  the  work  one  must  do  in  order 
to  live  in  it  !  All  that  girls  can  do  in  the 
city  is  to  have  a  good  time  on  the  same 
thing  day  after  day,  and  living  in  the 
stuffy  rooms  there  one  can  hardly  breathe. 

I  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  when  I  was 
11  years  cf  age  we  moved  to  the  city.  I 
lived  there  for  two  years,  and  you  can 
imagine  how  glad  I  was  when  my  father 
told  us  he  had  purchased  another  farm, 
where  we  have  lived  over  a  year.  Me  for 
the  peaceful  country  life  hereafter.  Of 
course.  I  have  to  work  quite  hard  on  the 
farm,  as  my  mother  isn’t  very  strong,  but 
T  don't  mind  it  when  I  think  of  Sunday, 
when  I  can  go  and  take  a  walk  through 
the  woods,  or  go  sleigh  riding  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  I  still  go  to  school,  and  being  un¬ 


able  to  attend  high  school  I  expect  to  go 
to  the  district  school  until  I’m  16.  I’m  in 
the  eighth  grade  now.  Wishing  The  R. 
N.-Y.  all  the  success,  in  the  world,  I  am, 
An  interested  reader,  mary  zaloxis. 

New  York. 


I  have  thought  seriously  on  the  prob¬ 
lem.  and  I  quite  agree  with  Myrtle 
Baehre,  Emma  Iveidel  and  Madeline  Mac- 
Ivenzie  that  if  Mary  Heller  would  try  to 
find  the  silver  lining  she  would  be  much 
happier.  I  really  believe  “life  is  what 
we  make  it.”  If  one  forgets  his  small 
troubles  and  puts  his  mind  on  making 
someone  happy  I  am  sure  he  will  be  hap¬ 
py.  Mary  Heller  thinks  too  much  of  her 
unhappiness,  and  if  she  would  put  her 
mind  on  something  else  she  wotild  be  hap¬ 
py.  A  pet,  as  a  (log  or  pony,  is  the  best 
thing  a  girl  can  have  on  the  farm  to 
make  her  happy.  Mary,  I  am  sure  you 
will  never  have  a  better  time  than  this 
Winter  on  the  farm  if  you  get  acquainted 


with  several  nice  girls,  forget  your 
troubles  and  begin  living  the  farm  life  by 
tin  day,  not  looking  forward  or  thinking 
over  your  troubles.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  smooth  everything  runs.  Start 
a  club  and  have  it  mett  at  the  member’s 
homes.  You  might  take  sewing  each  time 
the  club  is  held.  Mary  and  Charrollet. 
there  are  so  many  things  you  can  do. 

As  for  L.  P..  I  am  afraid  she  looks  on 
the  dark  side  of  things.  The  song, 

“Smile  awhile  and  I’ll  smile,  too. 

What’s  the  use  of  feeling  blue? 

Want  to  smile? — I’ll  show  yon  how. 

That’s  it — you’re  smiling  now!” 

is  quite  true.  I  think  there  is  nothing 
like  smiling  for  making  a  dent  in  that 
inky  cloud  called  the  “blues.”  A  smile 
can  penetrate  its  way  into  a  heart  of 
s  '<t\  I'm  sure.  And  then,  too,  I  think 
singing  is  a  remedy  for  unhappiness.  Try 
it.  please.  L.  I’.  ;  I’m  sure  it’s  a  good  one. 

But  I  feel  sorry  for  G.  K.  I  am  sure 
she  could  not  do  anything  but  “grin  and 
bear  it,”  and  that  would  be  hard.  I 
think  she  did  right  to  go  to  the  city.  I 
truly  hope  she  makes  good. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Tuttle,  this  letter  is  not 
preachy.  I  am  only  writing  my  point  of 
view.  A  faithful  reader, 

Pennsylvania.  dorothy  a.  vincext. 


I  read  Our  Page  last  night  and  1  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  farm.  I  have  lived 
in  a  city  10  years  and  lived  on  a  farm 
five  years,  and  I  had  more  fun  in  the  five 
years  I  lived  on  a  farm  than  I  ever  had 
in  the  city. 

Farming  is  not  all  sunshine,  but  there 
isn’t  anything  that  is  all  sunshine.  As 
some  of  the  other  boys  and  girls  have 
said,  if  a  person  has  some  pets  I  can’t 
see  why  he  can’t  enjoy  the  farm.  When 
I  lived  on  the  farm  I  had  eight,  sheep  of 
my  own,  and  my  father  gave  me  the  feed 
for  them  and  I  had  the  money  I  got  from 
the  wool  and  lambs  sold.  I  also  did 
some  trapping  and  hunting,  which  was 
lots  of  fun. 

T  think  one’s  people  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  en  oyment  you  get  out  of  farm 
life,  and  if  your  people  make  you  slave 
from  morning  to  night,  without  any  com¬ 
pensation.  they  would  do  the  same  if  you 
lived  in  the  city. 

I  have  lived  in  the  city  a  year  and  a 
half  since  I  left  the  farm,  and  some  day 
I  hone  to  go  back  to  the  farm.  I  am  in 
my  first  year  of  high  school,  and  when  I 
have  finished  high  school  I  expect  to  go  to 
so'-’c  agricultural  college. 

I  hope  these  letters  in  Our  Page  will 
open  the  eyes  of  Mary  Heller  and  others 
to  the  opportunities  of  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  on  the  farm  they  are  overlooking. 

Massachusetts.  path,  r.  Andrews. 


Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  page 
again.  I  should  mention  that  the  lines 
in  the  Box  came  a  long  while  ago  from 
Margaret  M..  a  New  York  reader.  They 
are  good.  One  thing  you  can  do  this 
vacation  time  is  to  find  a  new  reader  for 
Our  Page  during  the  coming  year.  And, 
above  all.  before  you  start  to  school  again, 
write  a  good  long  letter  to  your  friend 
and  editor,  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  in  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Christmas  Again.  —  The  Christmas 
season  has  opened  at  the  Parson's  humble 
ranch.  The  opening  of  the  Yuletide  took 
place  last  night  at  just  a  quarter  past 
five.  It  was  Sunday  night,  and  it  was  at 
that  time  that  Clossie  and  the  Parson 
pulled  up  on  the  lawn  by  the  house  with 
the  old  Ford  (Daredevil)  and  rolled  the 
Christmas  tree  out  of  the  hind  end.  Sir 
heard  us— there’s  a  terrible  hole  in  the 
exhaust  pipe — and  stuck  her  head  out  of 
the  door,  and  Clossie.  with  his  eyes  fairly 
dancing,  shouted :  “We  have  gotted  the 
Christmas  tree.”  At  this  point  little  TVs 
head  appeared  also.  “W-w-w-hy  doan’ 
’on  h’ing  it  into  de  ’ousc ?’* 

The  Tree. — Clossie  said  it  was  THE 
Christmas  tree,  and  so  it.  was.  It  had 
been  picked  out  for  some  two  years.  It 
stood  by  a  big  ledge  13  miles  down 
county,  where  George  first  saw  it  as  he 
and  the  Parson  jogged  along  with  old 
.Tim.  We  were  to  have  it  last  year,  but 
did  not  get  down  on  that  road  so  as  to 
get  it.  Put  we  have  always  talked  about 
it  when  down  that  way.  and  it  has  always 
made  the  trip  seem  shorter  and  less  lone¬ 
some.  Hitherto  we  have  had  hemlocks, 
as  there  are  no  spruces  around  here,  such 
as  we  always  had  in  old  Vermont,  but 
this  is  a  little  pine  tree,  one  of  many  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  massive  old  pine  by  the  high¬ 
way.  and  among  its  glistening  needles 
will  hang  such  presents  as  come  to  the 
Parson’s  household. 

Presents  on  tiie  Tree. — For  the  Par¬ 
son  still  holds  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  presents  should  still  be  hung  on  the 
Christmas  tree  itself  as  though  they  grew 
there.  Where  else  in  the  world  can  the 
half  open  blade  of  a  jack-knife  sparkle  any¬ 
thing  like  the  way  it  does  nestled  down 
among  green  branches?  Though  full  40 
years  ago  the  Parson  sees  a  knife  he  got 
one  Christmas  as  though  it  were  yester¬ 
day.  It  was  a  two-blader  and  had  sort  of 
reddish  wood  handle,  and  the  Parson’s 
first  thought  was,  How  the  boys  will 
stare  at  it  in  school !  The  Parson  used 
to  keep  that  knife  right  on  top  of  his 
desk  at  school,  the  big  blade  clear  open 
and  the  little  blade  half  open,  the  knife 
lying  upon  its  back.  The  spruce  Christ¬ 
inas  tree  used  to  be  kept  in  the  sitting- 
room  up  on  the  old  farm  (a  sitting-room 
is  a  cross  between  a  parlor  and  a  living- 
room).  and  ns  this  room  was  always  cold 
in  Winter  except  Sunday  afternoons  and 
when  the  minister  was  coming  to  call, 
the  tree  kept  fresh  and  green  for  a  long 
time.  Once  the  Parson  remembers  creep¬ 
ing  back  after  several  weeks  and  putting 
that  knife  back  among  the  branches  just 
where  he  first  saw  it.  then  after  a  while 
lie  came  in  again  and  pretended  to  act 
and  feel  just,  as  he  did  when  he  first  saw 
it.  Don’t  be  in  any  hurry  about  throwing 
out  the  Christmas  tree. 

Late  Dinners. — But  one  thing  is  well 
to  remember — a  boy  gets  just  as  hungry 
just  as  soon  on  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
Day  as  on  any  other.  lie  is  almost 
starved  by  half  past  12.  and  yet  you  had 
not  really  planned  to  have  dinner  before 
half-past  two!  That  means  three  at  the 
best.  Take  a  tip  from  the  Parson — the 
boys  and  girls,  and  even  most  of  the 
grown-ups.  would  rather  have  less  and 
have  it  sooner.  If  you  cannot  have  it 
sooner  because  the  company  isn’t  coming 
till  the  next  train,  then  pass  out  a  hand¬ 
out  just  around  noon  time.  If  will  save 
the  day  for  the  boys  if  for  no  one  else. 

Peace  on  Earth. — Ar.d  now  it  is  time 
again  to  sing  about  peace  on  earth.  We 
all  know  how  it  has  been  sung  for  2.000 
years,  and  still  the  seeds  of  future  wars 
are  being  sown  and  men  are  making  ter¬ 
rible  poisonous  gases  to  kill  each  other 
with.  The  great  natural  resources  of  the 
earth  that  God  made  to  be  such  a  help  to 
II is  children  and  to  make  them  so  happy 
are  now  used  largely  either  for  the  luxury 
of  th<>  few  or  for  the  utter  destruction  of 
those  whom  Christ  came  to  save.  There 
never  can  be  peace,  no  matter  bow  many 
conferences  there  may  be,  as  long  as  our 
way  of  life  is  based  on  competition  and 
tariffs  and  economic  wars.  The  first  thing 
is  to  get  peace  and  brotherhood  and  co¬ 
operation  in  all  our  dealings.  The  very 
structure  of  our  society  leads  inevitably 
on  to  war  and  destruction  and  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  so-called  civilized  races. 

It  isn’t  a  bright  Christmas  picture,  but 
it  is  a  true  one. 

Small  Beginnings. — While  we  cannot 
do  great  things  to  help,  we  can  all  do 
something.  Whatever  tends  to  pull  peo¬ 
ple  apart  and  divide  them  creates  the 
snirit  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  and  war. 
This  applies  to  a  lot  of  little  churches  in 
small  villages  just  as  much  as  it  does  to 
big  nations.  It  applies  to  farmers  who 
cut  under  in  price  to  steal  the  trade  of 
their  neighbors.  Old  Billy  Shaw  used  to 
say  up  home  that  he  did  not  care  how 
much  the  frost  killed  his  corn  as  long  as 
it  killed  all  the  corn  in  the  neighborhood. 
Whoever  draws  people  together  and  unites 
them  in  any  common  purpose  for  good 
sings  the  song  of  the  angels  over  again. 
All  those  who  do  this  are  really  keeping 
the  Christmastide. 

Co-operation. — The  stage  of  trying  to 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before  is  fast  passing  in  the 
period  of  co-operation.  But  this  can  never 
thrive  where  there  is  constant  gossiping 
and  backbiting  and  “running  down” 
among  neighbors.  Tt  is  easy  in  the  coun¬ 


try.  too,  to  get  into  the  habit  of  fault¬ 
finding  and  grumbling,  chiefly  over  the 
roads  and  schools.  It  is  true  that  a  “kick 
a  day  keeps  the  Kaiser  away,”  but  these 
same  people  who  are  forever  grumbling 
and  telling  how  things  ought  to  be  done 
are  generally  the  very  last  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  help  when  anyone  really  tries 
to  make  things  better. 

It  All  Helps. — Down  at  one  place  we 
are  going  to  shingle  the  church  sheds. 
\Ve  needed  plank  for  staging,  so  we  have 
decided  to  keep  10  2x0  spruce  planks  IT 
ft.  long  all  the  time  up  in  horse  sheds  for 
the  use  of  anybody  who  has  shingling  or 
repair  work  to  do.  A  little  thing,  but  it 
makes  for  unity.  We  have  also  bought 


a  power  cornstalk  cutter,  and  we  will 
leave  this  in  the  sheds  for  the  use  of  any¬ 
one  in  the  neighborhood.  The  president 
of  the  community  club  will  have  charge 
of  it,  and  a  small  sum  will  be  given  for 
its  use  by  those  who  desire  to.  What 
will  drive  a  boy  away  from  the  farm 
quicker  than  cutting  up  stalks  by  hand, 
unless  perhaps  it  is  sawing  wood  with  a 
bucksaw  instead  of  with  gasoline?  Playing 
together  is  certainly  one  of  the  great 
ways  of  breaking  up  little  neighborhood 
and  family  feuds  and  quarrels.  The 
other  day.  way  down  county,  the  Parson 
listened  to  a  terrible  tale  of  grievances 
and  abuses.  “Our  family  ain’t  going  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  that  fam¬ 
ily.”  said  tin*  young  fellow  as  he  and  the 
Parson  drove  on.  The  Parson  felt  bad 
about  this.  If  those  two  women  met  in* 
the  road  it:  would  seem  as  though  there 
would  be  hair-pulling  right  away.  But 
that  night  we  had  a  party  down  that  way. 
and  both  these  families  were  there.  When 
lunch  time  came  the  Parson  noticed  both 
these  women  handing  out  sandwiches  and 
coffee  over  the  same  counter.  There 
seemed  to  be  anything  but  a  fighting 


spirit  between  them.  And  lo  and  behold, 
if  he  didn’t  look  out  on  the  floor  pretty 
soon,  and  they  were  waltzing  together. 

Grange  Halls. — The  Parson  was  re¬ 
cently  asked  to  come  to  the  dedication  of 
a  wonderful  Grange  Hall.  Now  the  Par¬ 
son  doesn’t  throw  a  fit  over  these  big  halls 
that  are  built  in  the  small  towns.  Out¬ 
side  of  an  occasional  Grange  meeting, 
they  are  used  chiefly  for  an  occasional 
dance.  At  least,  they  are  around  here. 
“They  dance  with  the  same  girl  all  the 
evening,  and  it's  chiefly  a  hugging  and 
squeezing  match,”  said  a  man  to  the  Par¬ 
son.  “What  if  the  old  folks  in  this  town 
saw  it !  But  then,  they  never  come  near.” 
“Can  you  have  any  of  the  old-fashioned 
dances — quadrilles  and  the  like?”  asked 
the  Parson.  “Oh,  no !  If  you  try  such 
a  thing  the  young  people  will  get  right  up 
and  dance  and  break  it  up.”  This  shows 
how  much  is  needed  today  the  old-time 
prompter,  who  for  a  couple  of  dollars 
would  not  only  call  off.  but  run  the  dance, 
and  run  it  right.  He  would  announce 


what  the  next  dance  would  be,  and  they 
would  dance  that  or  nothing. 

A  Hang-out. — Where  is  the  hall  in  the 
small  village  that  has  a  hang-out  for  the 
young  fellows  of  an  evening?  A  place  in 
the  basement  with  a  stove  in  it  and  some 
tables  and  magazines  and  Popular  . Me¬ 
chanics  and  the  Ford  Owner  and  Dealer, 
etc.?  And  where  is  the  church  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  man  with  sufficient  real  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  to  spend  several  nights  a 
week  down  in  this  hang-out  “kinder  look¬ 
ing  after  the  thing?”  There  should  be 
plenty  of  games  to  play,  checkers  and 
cards  and  dominoes,  etc.  Did  you  think 
of  this  when  you  made  the  hall  or  built 
the  Community  House?  What  are  you 
having  in  the  hall  besides  suggestive  mov¬ 
ies  and  vulgar  dances  with  jazz  music? 
Did  you  mothers  read  the  article  about 
"jazz”  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Ladies ’  home  Journal ?  If  not  go  and 
look  it  up  or  ’phone  ’round  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  and  get  hold  of  it.  “How  about  that 
dance  over  in  your  Grange  Hall  by  the 
church?”  was  asked  of  a  woman  the  other 


day  by  Mrs.  Parson.  “It  was  positively 
the  vilest  thing  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of,” 
was  the  answer. 

Pass  the  Hat. — The  Parson  thanks 
heaven  there  is  one  thing  during  the  year 
that  one  does  not  have  to  pay  admission  to 
go  to.  All  the  little  children  from  the  big 
families  can  go  to  the  Christmas  tree 
and  not  have  to  ask  with  bated  breath: 
“How  much  is  it?”  Can  every  one  of 
thejpoorost  family  come  to  the  things  you 
put  on  in  your  town — yes,  every  single 
one  of  the  family?  If  the  taxes  are  com¬ 
ing  due  and  the  interest  is  overdue  and 
you  hate  to  get  any  more  grain  charged, 
and  there  are  seven  altogether  in  the 
family,  “I  guess  we’re  all  pretty  tired  to 
go  down  to  the  hall  tonight.”  Wliat  will 
the  boy  and  girl  say.  and  how  will  they 
feel  when,  at  .school  the  next  morning, 
everyone  asks:  “Why  weren’t  you  down 
to  tin1  hall  last  night  ?”  Wo  had  52  down 
in  the  abandoned  sehoolhouse  the  other 
night,  and  out  of  the  hat  they  counted 
over  nine  dollars!  One  night,  in  the 
same  place,  a  young  fellow  had  such  a 
good  time  that  he  flunked  in  a  two-dollar 
bill!  If  the  admission  had  been  15  cents 


from  the  grown-ups  and  10  for  children, 
he  would  have  given  the  15  cents,  and  not 
a  cent  more.  The  Parson  would  hold  to 
the  same  rule  for  a  supper.  He  knows  a 
big  church  that  always  passes  the  plate 
around  for  the  finest  kind  of  a  feed,  and 
they  claim  they  do  better  than  charging 
so  much  a  ticket.  It  gives  the  rich  a 
chance  to  use  their  conscience.  Will  they 
give  just  for  themselves  alone,  or  will 
they  chip  toward  tin*  woman  over  the  hill 
with  her  six  lovely  children  and  a  terrible 
mortgage? 

First  Bats  Next. — When  the  Parson 
thinks  about  how  much  there  is  to  do 
and  how  many  places  need  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  fellowship  and  family 
feeling,  and  he  is  in  a  way  to  get  dis¬ 
couraged,  he  thinks  of  the  wonderful  ball 
game  between  two  colored  teams.  A 
stranger,  hearing  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
drove  up  and  inquired  what  it  was  all 
about.  “We  are  having  a  great  ball 
game.”  said  one  of  the  darkey  players. 
“How  does  the  score  stand?”  asked  the 


Decemtier  at.  lf_'i 

stranger.  “Thirty-four  to  nothing  for  the 
other  side.”  said  lie  cheerily.  “Why. 
they  are  giving  you  a  terrible  drubbing, 
aren't  they?”  “Not  on  your  life!"  came 
the  answer.  “We  haven't  come  to  our 
first  bats  yet !” 

I\  hat  Of  It? — And  if  that  doesn't 
cheer  the  Parson  he  remembers  about  an 
old  doctor  he  heard  of  who  was  in  a  great 
habit  of  saying  “What  of  it?”  In  this 
way  he  kept  up  his  spirits.  Ilis  wife 
would  come  to  him  with  some  terrible  tale 
about  the  iceman  or  the  grocer  or  the 
butcher  or  the  school  teacher  or  the  min¬ 
ister.  Tie  would  calmly  lean  back  in  his 
chair  and  remark:  “W-w-well,  what  of 
it?”  One  night  he  was  aroused  from 
slumber  by  the  persistent  telephone.  It 
was  his  sister’s  voice.  “John.  John,”  she 
said,  “father  has  just  passed  away.”  “Is 
that  so?”  said  the  old  doctor,  half  asleep. 
“W-w-well.  what  of  it?” 

Electric  Lights. — We  are  still  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  electric  lights  in  the  henhouse 
in  the  morning,  and  sometimes,  when  it 
is  very  cloudy,  a  while  at  night.  We 
certainly  get  more  eggs  than  we  have  for 
years,  but  those  who  cannot  have  lights 
need  not  be  discouraged.  Just  as  the 
Parson  was  thinking  how  could  anybody 
get  along  without  lights,  he  hears*  of  a 
woman  'way  down  county  on  the  cross¬ 
roads  whose  hens  beat  the  Parson’s  to  a 
frazzle  and  never  have  any  lights  at  all. 
So  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  cannot 
have  lights  in  file  henhouse.  George  gets 
just  about  two  dozen  eggs  a  day,  and  at 
75  cents  a  dozen  they  are  a  tremendous 
help  all  around.  A  Rural  New-Yorker 
reader  has  sent  the  Parson  a  very  simple 
and  inexpensive  plan  for  arranging  that 
the  lights  be  turned  on  with  an  alarm 
clock.  A  wooden  lever  with  a  weight  on 
1  he  end  is  tripped  when  the  key  to  the 
alarm  begins  to  turn,  and  this  pulls  over 
the  switch.  Outside  of  the  clock,  the 
whole  thing  would  not  cost  a  quarter. 

Two  Cowhides. — Last  Winter  we  sent 
off  a  couple  of  heifers’  hides  to  be  tanned. 
We  did  not  have  them  made  up  into  any¬ 
thing,  nor  lined  at  all — just  tanned.  They 
came  back  a  while  ago,  and  the  cost  was 
$18.  We  are  convinced  that  it  did  not 
pay.  There  are  many  bare  spots  on  them, 
and  the  hair  is  very  thin.  It  is  lucky  we 
did  not  have  them  made  up  into  anything 
at  much  more  expense.  We  know  now 
that  The  If.  N.-Y.  does  not  accept  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  firm  we  sent  to.  and  this 
year,  with  another  hide,  we  shall  try  a 
firm  whose  advertising  is  accepted.  We 
ought  to  have  had  the  others  sent  C.  O.  D. 
express,  and  then  we  could  have  examined 
them  before  paying. 

Ford  Oar  Notes. — These  are  the  days 
when  you  dread  starting  the  Ford  car  in 
the  morning.  A  chronic  stiffness  cer¬ 
tainly  gets  hold  of  her  joints  something 
terrible  in  cold  weather.  The  following 
treatment,  however,  has  been  found  very 
satisfactory  :  Fill  the  radiator  with  real 
warm  water — not  too  hot,  as  it  might 
crack  the  engine  block.  (A  big  dose  of 
boiling  water  cost  a  man  down  below  here 
$70).  Then  go  and  jack  up  one  rear 
wheel  just  so  the  tire  does  not  touch  the 
ground.  Then  pour  boiling  wafer  on  the 
intake  manifold.  You  will  be  surprised 
how  easily  she  starts.  After  running  a 
minute  or  so  gradually  apply  the  emer¬ 
gency  brake  till  the  rear  wheel  stops  turn¬ 
ing.  giving  her  more  gas  to  keep  the  en¬ 
gine  running.  Then  let  down  the  rear 
wheel,  and  you’re  off.  The  Parson  has 
never  used  any  anti-freeze  mixtures.  They 
may  be  all  right,  but  the  “empty  anti¬ 
freeze”  when  you’re  20  miles  down  coun¬ 
try  and  the  thermometer  is  10  below,  has 
never  failed  him  so  far. 

Ministerial  Candidates. — The  Par¬ 
son  has  just,  been  reading  a  book  on  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  It  is  wonderful  what  persons  they 
should  be — especially  as  to  their  great 
learning.  Then,  to*o,  they  must  have  pol¬ 
ish  and  dignity  and  what  not.  But  the 
Parson  often  thinks  of  what  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer  said  when  they  asked  him 
about  this  thing.  “Well.”  he  said,  “a 
candidate  _  for  the  ministry  ought  to  be 
honest,  with  leanings  toward  religion.” 


Peace  and  Promise 

“Peace  Upon  Earth.”  whisper  the  falling 
flakes  of  snow 

That  softly  mantle  o’er  the  garnered  fields 
below, 

Shielding  secure  from  dreary  Winter’s 
biting  blast, 

Kind  Nature’s  stores  of  seeds  and  buds 
that  slumber  fast. 

Not  dead  but  sleeping  are  the  grasses, 
ferns  and  fiow’rs, 

The  folded  fronds  that  green  will  clothe 
the  forest  bow’rs 

When  Spring  with  balmy  breath  and  gen¬ 
tly  show’ring  rain 

Wakes  from  their  cozy  beds  the  tender 
leaves  and  grain. 

Seedtime  and  harvest,  Summer  heat  and 
cooling  rain, 

Are  promises  to  man  that  hearten  him 
again. 

The  darkest  hours  are  those  that  usher  in 
the  day. 

The  clouds  that  threaten  now  will  quickly 
pass  away. 

“Good  Will  to  Man.”  ring  out  the  chimes 
across  the  snow. 

And  echo  clear — “Praise  God  from  Whom 
all  blessings  flow.” 

The  earth  which  furnished  food  when 
warmed  by  Summer’s  sun 

Again  shall  nourish  man  when  Winter’s 
sleep  is  done. 

Madison.  Wis.  A.  s.  Alexander 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Taste  in  Dress. — A  city  girl  remarks 
that  in  the  little  country  town  where  she 
spends  her  Summers  the  girls  dress  just 
as  they  do  in  the  city,  only  more  so. 
They  can  buy  so  easily  by  mail  that  they 
wear  just  the  same  clothes  as  city  girls, 
the  same  materials  and  colors.  The  one 
difference  is  that  an  extreme  style  soon 
runs  its  course  in  the  city,  and  is  dis¬ 
carded  ;  “everybody  is  wearing  it.’’  the 
more  discriminating  women  say,  and  they 
no  longer  care  for  it.  In  a  small  com¬ 
munity  garments  are  not  usually  so 
quickly  changed,  and  if  an  extreme  style 
is  selected  it  becomes  very  conspicuous 
after  its  first  vogue  is  past,  Really  good 
styles  with  attractive  lines  do  not  get 
noticeably  out  of  date,  and  harmonious 
colors  bring  out  the  wearer’s  good  points 
even  though  the  dress  is  not  up  to  the 
minute.  Every  woman  should  study  the 
colors  she  can  wear  to  advantage,  and 
avoid  doubtful  ones. 

If  she  feels  obliged  to 
choose  sober  colors, 
she  can  indulge  her 
fancy  for  bright  hues 
in  small  accessories, 
such  as  a  string  of 
beads,  or  some  small 
trimming.  Several  of 
the  State  experiment 
stations  have  issued 
bulletins  on  tasteful 
dress,  and  their  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  color 
and  style  are  helpful. 

Defects  of  taste  are 
more  often  shown  in 
excess  of  ornament 
than  in  any  other 
way.  At  the  present 
time  the  rather  loose, 
long-waisted  styles  are 
kind  to  '  the  average 
woman.  That  tight 
lacing  has  finally 
passed  away  was  re¬ 
cently  shown  in  Lon¬ 
don,  when  an  effort 
was  made  to  find  a 
young  woman  with  a 
13-in.  waist,  to  wear  a  costume  of  the 
Medici  period  in  a  health  pageant.  None 
was  forthcoming,  though  one  young 
woman  appeared  whose  waist  measured 
but  15  in.  Catherine  de  Medici  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  the  invention  of  a  steel  corset, 
guaranteed  to  reduce  any  waist  to  13  in., 
but  the  wasp-waisted  woman  has  surely 
gone  for  good. 

Braided  Faille. — In  the  first  picture 
the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a  simple 
slip-on  dress  of  heavy  blue  silk  braided 
in  black.  The  blouse  has  a  drop 
shoulder,  bordered  with  braid,  with  a 
flowing  pointed  sleeve  below.  A  line  of 
the  braiding  starts  under  the  arm,  and 
extends  (Jown  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt. 
There  are  three  bands  of  the  braiding  at 
each  side  of  the  skirt,  forming  a  panel, 
narrowing  towards  the  top.  The  narrow 
girdle  is  laced  with  black  waxed  ribbon 
at  each  side,  being  shirred  underneath 
with  an  elastic,  so  that  it  can  be  slipped 
on  over  the 
head.  The  round 
neck,  with  nar¬ 
row  opening  in 
the  front,  is 
edged  with 
braid.  This  is 
a  simple  gown, 
of  a  style  now 
very  popular, 
and  is  suitable 
for  a  variety  of 
materials,  both 
silk  and  wool. 

The  hat  is  of 
blue  duvetyn. 
with  b 1  a  c  k 
quills  placed  at 
rather  an  un¬ 
usual  angle. 

Canton 
C  R  e  I>  e  . — A  t 
the  right  is  a 
model  in  marine 
blue  C  ant  o  n 
crepe,  embroid¬ 
ered  in  red  and 
black.  This 
shows  French 
influence  in  its 
1  o  n  g  e  r  skirt. 

The  waist  is 
perfectly  plain, 
w i t  h  peasant 
sleeves  edged 
with  a  broad  band  of  embroidery.  The 
waist  line  is  low,  and  the  skirt  trimmed 
with  a  long  flying  panel  at  each  side, 
falling  below  the  skirt.  The  panels  are 
finished  with  elaborate  embroidery  at  the 
bottom,  while  at  the  top  they  are  gath¬ 
ered  to  stand  up  in  a-  frill  above  the  waist 
line.  The  top  of  the  skirt  continues  this 
frill  around  the  back.  A  narrow  girdle 
of  black  grosgrain  ribbon  is  passed 
around  the  waist,  holding  the  frill  in 
place,  passing  through  two  flat  silk 
rosettes  that  finish  the  front.  Panels 
or  other  draperies  that  fall  below 
the  hem  are  extremely  fashionable,  and 
appear  on  many  gowns,  in  all  sorts  of 
materials.  The  small  hat  worn  by  this 
figure  is  of  silk,  the  brim  beaded  and  em¬ 
broidered. 

Red  Crepe  de  Chine. — In  the  second 
group,  the  figure  at  the  left  shows  a 
model  of  geranium  rod  crepe  de  chine. 
The  long  plain  waist,  and  the  full  bishop 


no  sleeve. 


Braided  Faille  and  Canton  Crepe 


sleeves,  were  simply  trimmed  with  some 
clusters  of  pin  tucks.  The  narrow  girdle 
of  black  velvet  ribbon  was  trimmed  in 
front  with  three  flat  flowers  of  red  silk 
with  black  centers.  The  skirt  had  a 
cluster  of  fine  tucks  around  the  hips,  and 
was  trimmed  at  each  side  with  a  rippling 
panel,  which  fell  in  a  point,  below  the 
skirt.  These  panels  were  finished  with 
a  picot  edge.  We  sometimes  see  these 
panels  edged  with  beads,  which  are  still 
very  much  in  fashion.  This  dress  was 
charming  in  red,  and  would  also  be  very 
effective  in  black,  with  white  beads 
around  the  neck  and  cuffs,  and  bordering 
the  panels,  the  flowers  being  white  with 
black  velvet  centers. 

An  Evening  Dress. — The  very  low- 
bodices  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  are 
disappearing,  and  the  newest  models  are 
quite  high  in  the  neck,  but  with  little  or 
The  model  shown  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  picture  was 
orchid  messaline.  The 
full  gathered  skirt  had 
a  corded  bouillon  or 
puff  around  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  tended  to 
hold  it  out.  The  long 
plain  waist  was  cut 
with  long  shoulders, 
but  was  w  i  t  h  o  u  t 
sleeves.  The  decolle- 
tege  was  cut  in  a  tri¬ 
angular  shape,  curv¬ 
ing  high  around  the 
back  of  the  neck,  but 
widening  out  where  it 
was  cut  straight  across 
the  front.  These  wide 
corners  were  cut  off  by 
folds  of  white  tulle, 
and  a  fold  of  the  tulle 
also  showed  around 
the  edge  of  the  arm¬ 
hole  and  under  the 
arm.  A  tiny  puffing 
of  the  messaline  went 
all  around  the  neck 
opening,  slanting  down 
diagonally  under  the 
arm.  Little  pink 
satin  rosebuds  were  dotted  in  the  tulle 
fold  around  the  armhole.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  skirt  is  gathered  so  that 
it  flares  out  over  the  hips,  after  the 
Spanish  style.  In  most  new  dresses 
there  is  either  width  over  the  hips,  or 
some  sort  of  loose  trimming  that  gives 
this  effect.  This  is  a  very  modest  little 
frock,  and  was  extremely  pretty.  The 
very  scanty  evening  dresses  of  a  year  or 
so  ago  are  quite  pass£e,  and  rumor  says 
that  “jazz”  girls  are  going  out,  too; 
apparently  modesty  is  to  become  fashion- 
abb1  once  more.  With  the  bare  arms  we 
see  a  return  of  bangle  bracelets  of  all 
styles.  We  noticed,  in  one  of  the  new 
plays,  where  the  heroine  wore  a  very 
pretty  dress  of  red  Georgette,  the.  open 
sleeves  disclosed  a  number  of  red  glass 
bangles  on  each  arm. 

Black  Velvet  and  White  Beads. — 
The  dress  at  the  right  was  a  very  plain 
model  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with 


Costumes  in  Georgette,  Messaline  and  Velvet 
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Apron  Dresses. — The  useful  bungalow 
apron  has  been  gradually  developed  into 
pretty  styles  of  slip-on  dresses,  and  the 
large  stores  offer  them  in  great  variety. 
Some  of  the  newer  ones  are  of  dark 
sateen,  black  with  colored  embroidery  or 
other  trimming,  or  pretty  combinations  of 
lighter  colors.  Each  maker  tries  to  get 
something  new  and  attractive.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  these  dresses,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  put  on  and  adjusted, 
make  them  especially  useful  to  busy 
women.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  woman  should  wear  unbecoming 
house  dresses.  We  think  that  women 
who  plan  to  make  their  own  cotton 
dresses  would  do  well  to  buy  an  occasional 
dress  readymade.  Apart  from  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  a  dress  one  can  “step  right  into.” 
these  house  dresses  are  made  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  labor,  and  the  home 
seamstress  will  find  in  their  method  of 


construction  very  useful  hints  for  her 
own  work. 

Sewing-room  Notes. — Some  charming 
little  Russian  frocks  for  small  girls  are 
plain  smocks  with  raglan  sleeves  and 
round  neck.  There  is  no  belt.;  the  front 
is  trimmed  with  a  deep  square  panel  of 
cross-stitch  embroidery,  while  bands  of 
the  embroidery  extend  down  the  sleeves, 
and  finish  neck  and  hem.  Materials  are 
white  or  dark  blue  cotton  crepe,  or  cream 
albatross,  the  embroidery  being  in  vivid 
colors. 

A  very  attractive  tailored  sports  blouse 
of  white  dimity  was  banded  with  French 
blue  linen  and  piped  on  the  edge  with 
orange.  It  was  perfectly  plain,  with 
round  collar  and  turn-back  cuffs,  and  was 
priced  at  $0.50. 

f.ondon  fashions  make  a  feature  of 
muffs,  usually  not  very  large,  of  oval  or 
canteen  shapes.  The  prevalence  of  fur 
coats  lessened  the  use  of  muffs  the  past 
Winter  or  two,  but  with  a  suit  or  cloth 
coat  the  muff  is  a  comfort,  as  well  as  a 
becoming  finish.  Looking  at  the  array  of 
handsome  fur  coats  on  New  York  streets 
one  might  wonder  at  the  universal  wealth 
and  luxury.  It  is,  however,  rather  sad¬ 
dening  to  a  thoughtful  person  to  see  the 
fur  coats  worn  by  saleswomen  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  office  workers,  and  other 
young  women  who  work  for  their  living. 
Such  garments  are  not.  suitable  for  every¬ 
day  wear  in  our  changeable  climate,  or 
for  the  jostling  crowds  in  subways  and 
street  cars.  It  is  hard  for  a  girl  to  re¬ 
sist  the  prevalent  tendency  to  extrava¬ 
gance  in  dress,  but.  these  costly  garments 
often  give  an  untrue  and  unflattering  im¬ 
pression  of  the  wearer,  rather  than  the 
admiration  or  approval  she  seeks.  Even 
under  the  most  favorable  home  and  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  we  are  often  unable  to 
see  how  such  expensive  garments  can  be 
purchased. 

Tweed  knickerbocker  suits  for  women 
are  seen  in  all  the  good  shops  now;  they 
consist  of  skirt,,  coat  and  knickers.  Goat 
and  knickers  are  used  for  sport  wear, 
while  the  skirt  makes  it  into  a  street 
suit. 

Girls’  flannel  middy  blouses  now  in¬ 
clude  pretty  models  in  tan  color,  as  well 
a<  scarlet. 

Some  attractive  overblouses  are  beaded 
in  a  novel  way,  the  wide  girdle  and 
sleeves  being  heavily  beaded,  while  the 
front  and  back  of  the  blouse  are  plain. 
The  material  is  Gan  ton  crepe  with  iri¬ 
descent  beads. 

A  Hay-making  Episode 

Right  in  the  midst  of  haying  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  a  plank  broke  through  in  the  barn 
bridge.  Now,  the  men  folks  no  doubt 
would  patch  it  and  “make  it  do”  till  the 
rush  was  over,  but  I  had  to  drive  the 
team  over  it  to  pull  off  every  load  of  hay 
that  came  in,  and  I  was  afraid  of  patches. 
So,  after  everyone  was  out  of  the  way,  I 
proceeded  to  tear  up  the  rotten  plank  and 
put  in  a  new  one.  It  was  hot,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  flirting  gaily  with  the  !)Os ; 
it  was  dirty,  the  new  plank  was  heavy, 
and  the  old  one  stuck,  and  down  on  my 
knees  in  the  sun  and  dust  and  grime  I 
heard  the  aristocratic  purr  of  a  long- 
priced  auto.  A  big  long-snouted  limou¬ 
sine  came  rolling  past,  and  in  it.  rode  a 
pretty  lavender  and  white  gowned  lady, 
her  face  under  the  graying  hair  so  beau¬ 
tifully  done  that  she  looked  more  like  10 
than  00.  Her  escort  also  wore  snowdrifts 
in  his  locks,  but  their  youthful  spirits 
were  evidenced  by  their  unbounded  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  scene  before  them.  They 
smiled  and  smirked,  giggled  and  stared, 
till  1  almost  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
merry  myself,  but  I  honestly  didn't  have 
time  to  laugh.  That  bridge  was  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  grade,  and  was  no  place 
to  hold  back  a  load,  consequently  it  had 
to  be  ready  when  the  load  came ;  so  I 
worked  to  the  accompaniment  of  their 
jeering  grins,  and  got  it  done  on  time, 
and  a  good  ’oh,  too.  And  as  I  worked  I 
thought.  The  apple  tree  has  blister  can¬ 
ker;  the  plum,  black  knot:  tin1  dog,  fleas; 
(lie  hen,  mites;  and  I  suppose  human  be¬ 
ings  must  just  “dree  their  weird”  and 
make  the  best  of  things  in  the  face  of 
just,  such  aggravations  and  torments.  And 
entirely  without  conceit.  I  couldn’t  help 
wondering  how  the  pretty  lady  would 
comport  herself  in  tin*  face  of  my  neces¬ 
sity.  <  )f  course,  she  might  have  made  a 
much  better  job  of  it  than  T  could  of  just 
looking  pretty.  Anyway.  I’ve  no  doubt 
each  of  us  is  better  off  where  we  are  ;  “she 
in  her  little  corner  (or  auto)  and  I  in 
mine.”  And  whenever  a  society  is  start¬ 
ed  for  females  who  shall  make  at  least 
one  poor  bored  person  smile  each  day.  I 
want  to  be  a  charter  member,  please;  I 
qualified  last  haying  time. 

New  York.  iiarriet  l.  wood. 

A  Case  for  Solomon 

AYill  you  tell  me  who  owns  this  skunk? 
A  and  I>  had  traps  set  for  skunk.  Skunk 
got  in  trap  owned  by  A.  and  pulled  trap 
loose  from  tree  to  which  it.  was  fastened. 
Skunk  then  got  in  B’s  trap,  with  A’s  trap 
still  on  his  foot.  A  took  skunk  out  of 
B’s  trap,  claiming  it  was  his.  c.  M. 

In  such  a  case  one  is  inclined  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  judge  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
who  suggested  cutting  the  baby  in  two — 
so  that  each  claimant  might  have  part, 
lie  knew  from  the  way  the  two  women 
received  the  proposition  which  was  really 
the  mother.  In  case  of  the  skunk  we 
think  it  belongs  to  B.  While  it  stepped 
first  in  his  trap,  if  is  evident  that  it  was 
not  caught  there.  It  would  have  made 
its  escape.  It  war:  finally  caught  perma¬ 
nently  in  B’s  trap,  and  we  do  not  see 
what  right  A  had  to  take  it  out. 


ASPIRIN 

Name  “Bayer”  on  Genuine 


Warning!  Unless  you  see  the  name 
“Bayer”  on  package  or  on  tablets  you 
are  not  getting  genuine  Aspirin  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians  for  twenty-one 
years  and  proved  safe  by  millions.  Take 
Aspirin  only  as  told  in  the  Bayer  pack¬ 
age  for  Golds.  Headache,  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Earache.  Toothache,  Lum¬ 
bago  and  for  Pain.  Handy  tin  boxes  of 
twelve  Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  cost  few 
cents.  Druggists  also  sell  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of 
Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacid- 
ester  of  Salicylicacid. 


COFFEE 

4  lbs.  of  Best  M  Oft 
SAN  BO 

Pure  Coffoo  Ground  or  Boan) 

Sent  Parcel  Tost,  Free  Delivery 

witliin  300  miles.  Add  extra 
postage  for  longer  distances. 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

JANES  VAN  DYK  CO 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  N.Y. 

TD0  Vm  J)yk  Stows  ;ti  ,<U  ettn-s  ' 


fJllimilll  WOMANS  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIE 

1  power  WASHER  I 


a  Real  ZZ 

Power  Washer  built  especially  — 
lor  your  needB  to  bo  run  by  a  — 
gasoline  engine  or  electric  — 
—  Power.  Write  for  Kree  Catalog  showing  other  — 
~  styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer, 
s  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  89  BLUFFTON/o.  — 
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SMOKE  HAMS  WITH  KRAUSER’S 

Preparation  for  imparting  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat. 
Miule  from  Hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor,  cleaner, 
cheaper,  no  smoue  house  needed.  Just  paint  on. 
(|  lit  Drag  Stores.  Express  prepaid  lor  91.15. 
K.  KKAUSKK  &  I1KO.  Milton,  l»a. 


n-rroU  OF  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED  CROCKERY 

Dali  uio  Hotel  Chinawure,  (lookingwure,  A 1 11  in  inn  in  mire,  etc 

shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write  us 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  S  CO..  Portland,  Maine 


32-Ft.  Metal  Weatherstrip  can  apply. 

Postpaid,  a  iloll ill*  bill.  1’.  A.  IUl'1’1, KVK,  Sllrer  Creek,  .VS 


The  Grimm  Maple  Sugar 
Making  Utensils 


Grimm  J’tenMls  have  been  in  successful  operation  for 
over  thirty  years — always  making:  that  good  (Trade  of 
syrup  that  hrinprs  the  highest  market  price.  If  you  n«jed 
utensils,  write  us  the  number  of  trees  you  tap  and  we 
will  send  you  catalogue  and  quote  you. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  ESTATE  -  Rutland.  Vt. 


• - . — . - 

■ 

!  EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

■ 

■ 

■ 

The  best  we  know.  Complete  in 
{  one  book.  Easily  kept.  Net  re- 
:  suits  shown  at  any  time.  Good 

:  for  one  year. 

■ 

j  Price  $1.00  To  Canada  $1.25 

■ 

■ 

For  Sale  by 

I  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

:  333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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VALUABLE  SHORTHORN 
SAVED  FROM  BUTCHER 

Users  and  Dealers  Swear  By 
“The  Home  Cow  Doctor.” 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  we 
receive  every  day  from  dairymen  who 
would  not  think  of  getting  along  with¬ 
out  Kow-Kare  in  the  barn.  Mrs.  Har¬ 
vey  Ray,  Homer,  Ill.,  writes: 

“I’ve  thought  for  some  time  I’d  write 
and  tell  you  the  happy  results  I  secured 
from  using  Kow-Kare.  Last  winter  I 
used  it  just  as  directed  and  the  valuable 
Shorthorn  cow,  we  would  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  to  the  butcher  for  what  we 
could  get  is  now  safe  in  calf.  I  have  also 
used  the  Bag-Balm  with  good  results.” 

Barrenness,  as  well  as  most  other 
cow  diseases,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Abortion,  Scouring,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever  and  Loss  of  Appetite  have  their 
origin  in  sluggish  genital  and  digestive 
organs.  These  are  just  the  organs 
Kow-Kare  acts  upon  most  promptly, 
toning  up  and  creating  healthy,  nor¬ 
mal  action.  The  milk  yield  improves 
at  once  through  this  effective  aid  to 
the  milk-making  functions. 

Don’t  wait  for  actual  disease;  use 
Kow-Kare  on  your  poor  milkers.  It 
will  work  wonders  and  return  many 
times  its  cost. 

If  you  are  out  of  Kow-Kare,  go  to  youi 
feed  dealer,  general  store  or  druggist.  They 
will  give  you  the  new  reduced  price — 65c  and 
$1.25. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC., 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Write  today 
for  this  valua¬ 
ble  book  on 
diteases  q f 
cows 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FREE 

BOOK 


and  ready  for 
W>rk  Again 


YY/E  sign  a  Guarantee  Contract  to  cure. 

’  *  Use  it  once  and  you  will  always  de¬ 
pend  upon  SAVE-THE-HORSE.  We 
take  all  the  risk  to  make  your  horses  sound. 

SAVE-THE-HORSE 

is  sold  under  signed  MONEY-BACK  Quarantee  to 
absolutely  cure  Ringbone.  Thoropin,  SPAVIN  or 
bhoulder.  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease. 
Over  Ztt  .years  success  with  stubborn  cases  where 
everythmgelse  failed  has  proven  the  value  of  S  A  VE- 
THE- HORSE  to  more  than  325,000  satisfiejusers. 

BOOK  FREE 

Write  today  forlFREE  Save-the-Horse  BOOK  of 
/6  pages,  illustrated,  telling  how  to  locate,  understand 
and  treat  any  lameness;  copies  of  Guarantee  and 
expert  veterinary  advice,  all  FREE. 

e  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

o24  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Contract  or  sent  prepaid 


In  USG 
over 


MINERAL^ 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  _ 

S3. 25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satislactionor  money 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DRY  MILK 

FOR  CALVES,  PIGS,  HENS 

or  anything  needing  cow’s  skimmed  milk.  Barrels 
of  2.')0  ilis.  IV.  A.  Kaudel,  R.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
USEFUL  FARM  BOOKS 

Fertilizers  and  Crop,  Van  Slyke. . .  .$3.25 

Feeding  Farm  Animals.  Bull . 

Milk  Testing,  Publow . 

Butter  Making,  Publow . 

Manual  of  Milk  Products,  Stocking. 

Book  of  Cheese,  Thom  and  Fisk.  .  .  . 
Successful  Fruit  Culture.  Maynard. 

Pruning  Manual.  Bailey . . . 

American  Apple  Orchard.  Waugh.. 
American  Peach  Orchard,  Waugh.. 

Vegetable  Garden,  Watts . 

Vegetable  Forcing.  Watts . 

Edmonds’  Poultry  Account  Book... 
Poultry  Breeding  and  Management, 
Dryden  .  2.00 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

imiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiii 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


December  81,  1021 

lbs.  of  oilmcal  would  improve  its  feeding 
qualities. 


More  Variety  Needed 

Am  I  feeding  the  right  rations?  My 
cows  are  not  doing  just  as  they  ought.  I 
feed  each  cow  4  lbs.  of  feed,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  300  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  of  40 
per  cent  gluten  feed  and  200  lbs.  of 
white  hominy.  I  mix  1  lb.  of  salt  with 
each  1(^0  lbs.  of  feed.  I  feed  silage  and 
dry  cornfstover  ;  no  bay  at  present.  Cows 
are  looking  well.  They  are  all  purebred 
Jerseys,  freshened  since  October  1.  and 
they  give  from  7  to  12  lbs.  to  a  milking. 

Ohio.  h.  s. 

The  ration  that  you  are  feeding  is 
faulty  inasmuch  as  it  lacks  both  bulk  and 
variety.  Four  pounds  of  grain  per  day 
would  provide  only  a  scanty  maintenance 
ration  for  an  average  sized  dairy  cow, 
and  would  provide  very  little  nutriment 
for  milk  production.  It  is  possible  that 
you  are  feeding  this  amount  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  add  to  the  mixture  mentioned  150  lbs. 
of  oilmeal.  100  lbs.  of  yellow  cornmeal 
and  150  lbs.  of  ground  oats  or  brewery 
grains.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  daily 
for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced  per 
cow  per  day.  Add  14/.  per  cent  of  salt  to 
this  mixture  and  allow  the  animals  all  of 
the  roughage  that  they  will  clean  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  day.  Since  you 
have  silage,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  provide  any  other  succulence  be¬ 
yond  the  use  of  a  restricted  amount  of 
beet  pulp.  This  might  prove  profitable 
and  it  would  substantially  increase  your 
daily  production  of  milk.  Make  sure  that 
the  gluten  carries  as  much  as  40  per  cent 
of  protein,  for.  generally  speaking,  the 
gluten  feed  available  does  not  yield  more 
than  20  to  28  per  cent.  Under  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  you  have  described  I  should  not 
be  satisfied  in  feeding  a  ration  that  yield¬ 
ed  less  than  20  per  cent  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein. 


rates  have  been  so  high,  it  is  not  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  eastern  territory.  If  the 
product  that  you  have  in  mind  is  not  ran¬ 
cid,  and  yields  as  much  as  45  per  cent 
of  protein,  it  might  constitute  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  of  a  ration  intended  for 
milk  cows.  It  should  be  combined  with 
cornmeal,  bran,  and  ground  oats,  if  the 
best  results  arc  to  follow.  You  would 
scarcely  be  wise  to  rely  upon  the  Soy 
bean  meal  exclusively  as  a  source  of  pro¬ 
tein.  Better  results  would  follow  where 
some  product,  such  as  gluten  meal,  was 
added  to  the  combination. 


Ration  Without  Silage 

I  would  like  a  proper  ration  for  Hol¬ 
stein  grade  cows.  I  have  no  silo,  but 
plenty  of  cornstalks  which  I  can  cut  up 
with  engine  power.  Timothy  and  clover 
mixed  hay.  I  can  buy  any  kind  of  mill 
feed  ;  have  several  hundred  bushels  of  ear 
corn.  m.  n. 

New  York. 

If  the  stalks  are  cut  or  shredded  into 
inch  lengths  the  cows  will  clean  them  up 
to  the  best  advantage.  Cut  stalks  of  this 
character,  after  they  have  been  picked 
over  by  the  cows,  make  excellent  bedding. 

Since  you  have  no  silo  and  will  use 
Timothy  and  mixed  hay.  I  would  suggest 
the  following  combination :  250  lbs.  of 
cornmeal,  200  lbs.  of  bran.  200  lbs.  of  cot¬ 
tonseed,  150  lbs.  of  oilmeal,  200  lbs.  of 
brewery  grains.  Feed  1  lb.  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  for  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  produced 
per  cow  per  day. 


Feeding  Yearling  Heifer 

What  kind  of  feed  is  best  to  put  growth 
into  a  yearling  Ayrshire  heifer?  We  have 
here  good  hay.  grind  corn  and  oats  and 
add  oilmeal  to  it.  We  have  bran  which 
we  feed  to  our  milkers.  R.  M.  j. 

New  York. 

For  a  yearling  Ayrshire  heifer  I  would 
suggest  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  corn¬ 
meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  oil¬ 
meal.  If  this  combination  is  fed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  it 
will  enable  you  to  grow  and  develop  this 
heifer  satisfactorily.  Feed  her  generously 
of  this  mixture;  that  is.  allow  her  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  grain  to  enable  her  to 
establish  a  wealth  of  natural  flesh.  Bet 
her  have  all  the  roughage  that  she  will 
consume,  and  provide  some  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  if  possible. 


Soy  Bean  By-products 

Be  kind  enough  to  inform  me.  one  of 
your  subscribers,  has  Soy  bean  residue 
been  used  as  a  stock  food?  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  I  know  of  a  large  quantity  of 
this  by-product  which  would  run  close  to 
45  per  cent  of  protein,  and  could  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  form  of  meal  or  cake. 

New  York.  r.  s. 

Soy  bean  meal  is  extensively  used  in 
rations  intended  for  dairy  cows,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  west  coast,  where  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  available  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
This  product  is  high  in  protein,  but.  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  free  oil.  it  quickly  be¬ 
comes  rancid  and  unpalatable.  For  this 
reason,  and  the  further  fact  that  freight 


Grain  with  Inferior  Silage 

I  have  plenty  of  silage  made  from  corn 
that  did  not  ear.  and  corn  fodder  from 
husked  field  corn,  but  no  hay.  g.  m.  l). 

Silage  from  corn  that  failed  to  develop 
ears  or  to  mature  provides  succulence, 
but  it  is  not  as  desirable  a 
obtained  from  corn  that 
ripened.  Some  dairymen 
silage  of  this  character  is 
for  pound,  to  that  obtained 


feed  as  silage 
was  properly 
contend  that 
equal,  pound 
from  mature 


corn,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their 
method  of  calculation.  I  would  suggest  a 
grain  ration  consisting  of  300  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal.  250  lbs.  of  wheat  bran.  200  lbs.  of 
gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs.  of  ground  oats. 

If  it  be  possible  to  obtain  brewery 
grains  they  would  be  more  desirable  than 
ground  oats  under  the  conditions  that  you 
have  outlined.  Feed  the  cows  all  of  the 
silage  they  will  clean  up  daily,  which 
would  he  about  3  lbs.  daily  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  live  weight.  Let  them  have  all  of 
the  corn  fodder  that  they  will  clean  up 
with  relish. 


Improving  a  Ration 

I  am  feeding  a  shovel  mixture,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  300  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs. 
ground  oats.  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  150  lbs. 
bran.  150  lbs.  oilmeal.  My  cows  are  not 
giving  the  milk  they  should  from  this 
ration.  How  should  I  change  it  to  have 
more  protein  ?  For  roughage  I  have 
mixed  hay  and  cornstalks.  a.  w.  e. 

If  you  desire  to  increase  the  protein 
content  of  the  ration  submitted,  replace 
50  lbs.  of  the  corn  and  cob  meal  with  50 
lbs.  of  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal.  Like¬ 
wise  replace  100  lbs.  of  the  ground  oats 
with  100  lbs.  of  either  brewery  grains  or 
malt  sprouts.  The  ration  as  originally 
submitted  would  yield  about  16  per  cent 
protein,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  a 
ration  for  high  producing  animals  should 
carry  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  digesti¬ 
ble  crude  protein.  The  substitution  of 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  for  roughage  would 
help  solve  your  problem. 


More  Pro'tein 


Needed 

Will  Prof.  Minkler  advise  what  he 
thinks  of  the  following  grain  ration  for 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows:  200  lbs.  corn 
and  cob  meal.  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  gluten  meal.  50  lbs.  wheat  bran,  50 
llis.  oilmeal.  50  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  100 
lbs.  ground  buckwheat.  10  lbs.  salt.  Gan 
this  ration  be  improved  upon?  a.  t. 

New  York. 


a*d 

bran 


I  should 
200  lbs.  of 

50  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal, 
bring  your  protein  content  up 
per  cent, 
bran  will 

the  texture  of  your  mixture.  You  failed 
to  state  whether  this  ration  is  fed  with 
or  without  silage,  and  I  am  assuming 
that  you  do  not  have  succulence,  but.  am 
hopeful  that  it  is  being  fed  in  conjunction 
with  clover  or  Alfalfa  bay. 


to  the  ration  you  submit 
.  100  lbs.  of  oilmeal  and 
This  will 
to  about  20 
The  addition  of  200  lbs.  of 
increase  the  bulk  and  improve 


Feeding  Holstein  Cow 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
Holstein  cow?  I  have  corn  fodder  and 
mixed  hay  and  plenty  of  corn.  I  would 
like  to  feed  as  much  corn  as  possible,  as 
it  is  cheap  and  I  have  my  own  grinder. 

New  Jersey.  f.  s.  a. 

Assuming  that  you  have  no  silage  and 
that  you  desire  to  feed  as  much  corn  and 
cob  meal  as  practicable,  the  following 
combination  of  ingredients  is  suggested: 
Gorn  and  cob  meal.  400  lbs.;  bran,  200 
lbs.;  gluten  feed,  200  lbs;  43  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal.  150  lbs.  ;  oilmeal.  50  lbs. 

While  this  combination  lacks  bulk  and 
variety  it  will  provide  a  mixture  yielding 
about  IS  per  cent  of  protein.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  100  lbs.  of  ground  oats  and  500 


Biting  Habit 

What  can  you  suggest  to  overcome  a 
habit  of  snapping  and  biting  in  a  horse? 
The  man  I  got  her  from  said  she  did  this 
when  being  brushed  while  she  was  eat¬ 
ing.  She  did  it,  not  often,  and  very 
mildly,  but  seems  to  be  developing  the 
habit  much  more.  What  would  cause 
spots  on  her  sides?  Hair  seems  shorter 
and  of  lighter  shade  in  spots  than  rest  of 
body.  I  low  can  it  be  remedied? 

Pennsylvania.  h.  f.  ii. 

It  may  sound  cruel,  but  the  worst  bit¬ 
ing  horse  we  ever  knew  of  was  cured  sud¬ 
denly  and  once  for  all  by  letting  him  bite 
a  poker  that  had  been  heated  and  allowed 
to  cool  a  bit.  The  vice  is  practically  in¬ 
curable.  Nipping  or  snapping,  without 
vicious  biting,  is  a  symptom  of  nervous¬ 
ness,  and  may  subside  when  the  horse 
gets  to  know  its  friends.  Offer  some 
relished  feed  or  a  lump  of  sugar  at  each 
time  of  harnessing,  and  the  horse  should 
soon  quit  the  bad  habit.  The  worn  spots 
were  probably  made  by  harness,  and 
should  disappear  at  hair  shedding  time, 
provided  the  harness  fits  properly  and 
does  not  continue  to  irritate  the  skin 
Carrots  will  prove  beneficial  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  flaxseed  meal  mixed  in  the  feed 
twice  daily  will  also  help  to  gloss  the 
skin.  Blanketing  and  brisk  brushing  and 
massaging  tire  also  necessary. 


To  Fatten  Pigs 

I  have  four  mixed  pigs  to  fatten  for 
market,  and  a  pair  of  Duroc-Jerseys  that 
1  intend  to  use  for  breeding.  All  are 
about  three  months  old.  I  am  feeding 
three  times  a  day  a  wet  mash  composed 
of  one  part  bran,  three  parts  middlings, 
one  part  cornmeal,  and  one  part  ground 
oats.  To  this  is  added  by  weight  10  per 
cent  of  digester  tankage.  Is  this  a  cor¬ 
rect  feed,  and  at  what  age  ought  it  to  be 
changed  for  those  that  require  fattening 
for  market?  Would  it  be  just  as  well  to 
give  them  dry  feed  in  hopper,  which  would 
be  much  less  trouble?  I  bought  the  Du¬ 
roc-Jerseys  “eligible  for  registration.” 
What  does  that  mean?  To  whom  do  I 
apply  for  registration,  ard  what  is  neces¬ 
sary.  and  what  expense  is  connected  with 
it?  What  advantage  is  it?  m.  s. 

A  three-months-old  pig.  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  maintained  for  market  or 
breeding  purposes,  should  weigh  in  the 
neighborhood  of  80  lbs.  The  two  pigs  in¬ 
tended  for  butchering  might  better  be  fed 
from  a  self-feeder,  or  what  you  have  iden¬ 
tified  as  a  feeding  hopper.  If  they  are 
of  average  size  and  up  to  the  standard  in 
weight,  I  should  put  them  on  a  straight 
ration  of  cornmeal  and  digester  tankage, 
feeding  both  of  these  ingredients  by  means 
of  self-feeder,  placing  the  grain  in  one 
compartment  and  the  tankage  in  the 
other.  There  would  be  an  advantage  in 
continuing  the  use  of  middlings  in  still 
another  hopper  until  the  pigs  weigh  125 
lbs.;  but  at  the  present  values  middlings 
are  more  expensive  than  either  corn  or 
tankage.  Since  the  Duroc  pigs  are  fairly 
well  grown,  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue 
the  use  of  bran  and  ground  oats.  The 
latter  is  rather  bulky  and  fibrous  for 
young  animals,  although  here  again,  if 
desired,  you  could  continue  the  use  of 
bran  and  oats  until  the  pigs  are  ready  to 
fatten.  In  any  event.  I  should  limit  the 
ration  of  the  fattening  pigs  to  corn  and 
tankage  after  they  attain  a  weight  of  125 
lbs.  They  ought  to  gain  at  least,  a  pound 
a  day,  and  if  they  are  well-bred  and  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  been  well-grown,  they 
ought  to  average  a  pound  and  a  half  a  day 
throughout  their  growing  and  fattening 
period.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  obtain 
corn  germ  meal.  6  lbs.  of  this  material 
and  4  lbs.  of  tankage  would  replace  10 
lbs.  of  digester  tankage. 

So  far  as  the  two  purebreds  are  con¬ 
cerned.  I  should  not  recommend  the  use  of 
tin1  free  choice  or  self-feeding  system. 
With  its  use  thev  are  apt  to  put  on  too 
much  flesh  and  fail  to  develop  that  stretch 
or  frame  that  is  to  be  desired  in  breeding 
animals.  The  ration  that  you  are  now 
feeding  would  serve  every  necessity,  and 
it  might  appropriately  be  continued  until 
the  pigs  weigh  150  lbs.  If  convenient, 
allow  these  two  breeding  animals  access 
to  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  and  thus  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  deficiency  in  essen¬ 
tial  minerals. 

The  term  “eligible  for  registration” 
simply  means  that  both  the  sire  and  the 
dam  of  these  pigs  are  recorded  in  the 
recognized  registry  association,  and  that 
you  can  secure  registration  papers  for 
these  animals  when  desired.  Blank  forms 
may  he  secured  from  the  National  Duroe- 
Jersey  Registration  Association.  Union 
Stock  Yards.  Gliicago.  and  when  properly 
countersigned  by  the  breeder,  and  when 
accompanied  by  the  fee  of  $1,  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  registration  will  be  issued.  Pure¬ 
bred  animals  reproduce  true  to  type.  Your 
registration  papers  are  evidence  that  the 
progenitors'  of  these  two  animals  are  of 
known  breeding,  and  that  they  have  been 
selected  with  due  regard  for  the  character¬ 
istics  that  have  identified  the  Duroc-.Ter- 
sey  breed.  If  it  is  desired  to  sell  their 
pigs  for  breeding  purposes,  the  registra¬ 
tion  papers  would  add  substantially  to 
their  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
are  merely  developing  these  animals  for 
pork  purposes,  .you.  would  not  he  justified 
in  making  application  for  registration. 
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New  England  Ayrshire  Club 

The  anmial  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Ayrshire  Club  was  held  in  Boston, 
December  C,  at  t lie  Boston  City  Club.  It 
was  voted  to  continue  offering  prizes  at 
fairs  for  this  year,  and  also  S' 50  for  the 
highest  milk  record  made  by  any  two- 
year-old  heifer  bred  and  owned  by  a  club 
member.  The  following  officers  were 
elected :  President,  Charles  F.  Riordan. 
Sharon.  Mass,;  secretary-treasurer.  R.  M. 
Handy,  Bane.  Mass.;  auditor.  George  II. 
Yeaton.  Dover,  X.  H. ;  executive  commit¬ 
tee  for  three  years,  Joseph  G.  Ray, 
Franklin,  Mass.;  vice-presidents.  Maine. 
Eben  II.  Wilts;  New  Hampshire,  .1.  N. 
Abbott;  Vermont,  .T.  G.  Watson;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  William  Hunter;  Rhode  Island. 
Addison  S.  Ilawes.;  Connecticut,  John  D. 
Avery.  Twelve  new  members  were  added 
to  the  list,  which  is  now  close  to  the  200 
mark.  The  speakers  included  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Fuller  of  Massachusetts,  Paul 
O.  Reyman,  president  of  the  National 
Ayrshire  Association  ;  C.  F.  Burliugham. 
Prof.  McNutt  of  New  Hampshire  State 
College.  Hugh  .T.  Chisholm  of  Portches- 
ter,  N.  Y.,  J.  G.  Watson  and  Hoyt  Con- 
ary.  Adjournment  was  then  made  to  the 
auditorium,  where  a  moving  picture  was 
exhibited,  showing  the  Ayrshire  cow  as 
she  appears  in  the  pasture,  dairy  and 
show  ring. 


N.  Y.  State  Jersey  Breeders  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  held  at  the 
Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  on  the 
evening  of  December  14.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Harry 
S.  Gail,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  The  treas¬ 
urer’s  report  showed  a  balance  of  $450.67. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Harry  S.  Gail,  East  Aurora. 
N.  Y. ;  vice-president,  .T.  Spencer  IIos- 
ford,  Kinderhook.  N.  Yr. ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  M.  A.  Clark,  Elina,  N.  Y. ; 
directors.  J.  A.  Gould.  East  Hampton, 
N.  Y.;  G.  D.  Gold.  Meredith.  N.  Y.  ;  II. 
N.  Little.  Macedon.  N.  Y. ;  S.  R.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Watertown.  N.  Y.  The  principal 
address  was  made  by  G.  D.  Gold  of 
Meridale  Farms  on  “Recent  Developments 
in  the  Jersey  Breed.” 

First  Local  Guernsey  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Canada 

The  first  local  Guernsey  breeders’  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  Dominion  was  organized 
on  December  2.  1021,  at  Patricia,  near 
Calgary,  Alberta.  A  meeting  of  farmers 
interested  in  dairying  was  held  in  the 
Patricia  sehoolhouse  on  that  date,  and 
the  outcome  was  the  formation  of  the 
Patricia  Guernsey  Cattle  Association, 
with  a  paid-up  membership  of  45  farmers. 
Credit  for  the  progressive  movement  is 
due  to  J.  A.  Scott.  W.  C.  Templin  and  R. 
Corbett,  who  had  dune  much  preliminary 
work  to  perfect  the  organization.  These 
three  men  were  elected  president,  vice- 
president  and  secretary-treasurer,  in  the 
order  named.  The  local  butter-maker. 
Mr.  Yanterzieeht.  has  been  engaged  to 
visit  British  Columbia  to  purchase  27 
mature  Guernsey  cows  and  23  bred  grade 
Guernsey  heifers  for  the  members  of  the 
association. 


Snakes  That  Suck  Cows 

After  reading  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  about  a 
snake  sucking  a  cow.  I  wish  to  tell  you 
what  I  know.  Six  years  ago  last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  had  a  Holstein  cow  six  years  old. 
A  stream  of  water  ran  through  the  pas¬ 
ture.  The  cow  would  feed  around  until 
10  or  11  o’clock,  then  lie  down  under  a 
big  pine.  About  2  o’clock  she  would  get 
up,  stretch  herself,  walk  down  into  the 
water  among  some  brush,  and  lick  the 
flies.  I  noticed  she  stood  at  about  the 
same  place  every  day,  so  T  thought  I 
would  investigate.  It  was  just  below  the 
barn,  so  one  day  I  walked  down.  As  I 
approached  near  the  cow  she  walked  out 
up  on  the  bank  on  the  other  side.  On 
this  side  was  a  stone  wall  about  214  ft. 
high,  of  loose  stones,  to  keep  the  water  in 
its  channel,  and  level  with  the  ground 
on  this  side.  As  T  approached  I  saw  a 
short  thick  snake  with  bright  spots,  what 
we  call  a  house  snake,  coiled  around  a 
round  stone  which  was  covered  with  a 
large  flat  stone;  being  many  holes  in  the 
wall.  I  looked  for  something  to  hit  it  with 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  it. 

As  I  saw  nothing  in  sight  T  went  to 
the  barn  and  got  the  stable  fork.  M.v 
little  girl  saw  me  looking  around  and 
said:  “What  are  you  looking  for  father?” 
I  told  her  I  wanted  to  catch  the  snake, 
so  we  went.  The  snake  did  not  see  me 
the  first  time,  but  when  the  little  girl  and 
I  came  back  he  had  his  head  back  be¬ 
tween  the  stones  toward  us.  and  saw  us. 
I  crept  up  slowly  and  stuck  the  fork  tine 
into  the  thick  part  of  the  snake  and 
pulled  him  toward  me.  As  I  did  so  he 
threw  his  head  and  body  back  and  forth 
in  pain.  The  air  was  filled  with  milk, 
which  it  spewed  up  all  over  the  ground. 
I  never  saw  the  cow  stand  in  that  same 
place  again.  T.  n.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEYS 


not  only  give  large  quantities  of  rich 
milk  of  unequalled  color  and  flavor 
when  new  milch,  but  they  continue 
this  production  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  Guernseys, 
on  official  yearly  test,  to  produce 
more  butter  fat  in  the  1 2th  month 
of  lactation  than  in  the  1st. 

Send  for  the  free  booklet 
"  The  Story  of  the  Guernsey" 

THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

Box  R-26  PETERBORO,  N.  H» 


Guernseys  For  Sale 

Young  bulls,  ready  for  service.  Hull 
calves,  one  to  six  months  old.  All  fine, 
si  raight  young  fellows,  from  dams  wit  h 
large  records,  or  that  are  now  being 
tested.  Best  of  blood  lines.  Gome  to 
us  for  t  lie  best  in  Guernseys.  Herd 
established  twenty-two  years.  Under 
Federal  supervision  and  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

BELLMATH  FARMS 

Sennett,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  W cst view  Glen  Laddie 

born  Jan.  14,  1921  ;  sired  by  Langwater  Ultimas, 
whose  first  daughter  en  test  has  just  produced  1 :?  1 0 
lbs.  of  milk  and  64.94  lbs.  of  fat  in  one  month.  The 
dam  is  King’s  Lovely  Lassie,  a  granddaughter  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  now  on  test  and  in  1K1  days  lias  produced 
6.UU2  lbs.  milk  and  2V3  lbs.  fat.  This  calf  is  straight, 
and  eleun  and  from  a  herd  under  Federal  supervi¬ 
sion  for  the  past  two  years.  The  first,  elieek  forS2(H> 
gets  him.  WEST  VIEW  FARM,  Pawling,  X.  Y  . 


. -J. 

REDVALE  FARM 

Redding,  Connecticut 

GUERNSEYS  OF  QUALITY 

Bull  calves  of  exceptional  breeding.  Tuber¬ 
culin  tested. 

John  W.  German  Robert  B.  Harris 

Owner  Superintendent 

1 - 'S 

SPECIAL  OFFER - 

OF 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  are  offering  for  pale  two  registered  bulls  ready 
for  service  from  A.  R.  stock  on  both  Biiles  for  3160 
EACH,  Also  two  younger  bulls  from  six  to  nine 
months  old  for  $100  Each.  Herd  Federally 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Real  opportunity  for  farmers. 

THE  OAKS  FARM 

Walter  S.  Kerr.  Mgr.  Cohasset.  Mass. 

STANNOX  FARM 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  three  Bull  Calves  from  8-12  mos.  old. 
Also  a  few  females.  Herd  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  All  stock  from  high  testing  A.  R. 
dams.  Prices,  Bulls  $150-$250.  Females 
$300-$800. 

I*.  F.  Staples,  Mgr.,  East  Ilolllstoii,  Mass. 

SOUTHDOWN  LAMBS 
Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  Farmers  and  Bl  eeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea-  - 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Polly  Pimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  he  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  DJURr  farms,  22  S.  3?d  St.  Phlta.,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  hulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breed¬ 
ing.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

8  trios,  $65.  Grandson  of  imported  cow.  ’Pure 
Bred  HampshireiSowg;  farrow  in  spring.  $50. 
E.  B.  FIGGS  R.  D.  1  Delmar,  Delaware 


WALDORF  FARMS,  North  Chatham,  N.Y. 

Offer  for  sale  two  excellent  sons  of  Langwater  African¬ 
der  from  dams  with  A.  R.  records.  Also  offer  one  year¬ 
ling  May  liose  hull,  ready  for  service.  Young  hull  calves 
at  very  attractive  prices.  Accredited  Herd.  Guernseys, 
Suffolk  horses  and  Puroc  swine. 


Florham  Farm  Guernseys  ^Jour 

grade  cows.  We  have  several  well  bred  calves  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Sell  the  scrub  bull  and 

improve  the  herd.  R.  H.  ALLEN,  Mor.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

|  .%  AYRSHIRES  | 

SOUTH  FARM 
AYRSHIRES 

W  e  are  offering  animals  of  all  ages  for  sale. 
Let  us  know  your  wants.  Visitors  welcome. 
GEORGE  A.  CROSS.  Mgr.  -  Willoughby,  Ohio 


H.ARGE  AYRSHIRES 

Accredited  herd  plan.  No  reactors.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ords.  Animals  of  all  ages.  Reasonable  prices. 

CKESTMONT  FARM  .  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Registered  Ayrshires  arc°cmrfeedeii te  dtehetrd 

One  Yearling  Bull,  Two  Bull  Calves.  Also  some 
good  females.  Perry  Warren,  Peru,  Vermont 

MISCELLANEOUS  | 

Have  Itcautlful  Thoroughbred  AXfiOliA  CATS 
AND  KJTTEMH  for  sal,-.  Males,  86  ;  Females,  $5. 

JOHN  8.  It  AN  LETT,  Pine  Tree  Cal  Perm,  Rockville,  Hulu, 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR 

SALE 


A  Royally  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 

Ready  for  service.  "'The  Sire  is  over  one-half  the  herd.” 
Build  up  your  herd  with  this  one.  His  nine  (9)  near¬ 
est  tested  dams  average  over  30  lbs.  Butter  7  Days.  His 
dam,  a  daughter  of  the  noted  cow  Susie  Pielerlje  Inka 
who  carries  the  blood  of  the  celebrated  Milles  Pieterlje 
Netherland.  H  as  7  A.  R.  0.  Daughters  of  high  honors. 
Only  a  few  cows  can  equal  this  record. 
His  Sire,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  King  Korndyke 
Sadie  Vale,  whose  daughters  have  made  such  sensa¬ 
tional  records  7  with  records  of  31  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  (but¬ 
ter  in  7  days)  none  being  of  foliage.  He  has  a  40  lb. 
dam,  a  40  lb  3  year  old  daughter,  and  is  by  a  40  lb.  son 
of  the  urea',  King  Segis.  liis  dam  carries  62L>°'o  the 
blood  of  Sir  Veeniau  Hengcrned  and  her  dam  a  30  lb. 
daughter  of  Sir  Korndyke  Pontiac  Artis.  These  two  Lulls 
have  24  daughters  with  records  above  30  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days.  .This  bull  is  fifteen  months  old,  well  grown 
(abouU8dO  lbs  )  light  in  color,  with  a  straight  tog  line 
of  true  dairy  type,  a  very  pleasing  individual  possessing  a 
superior  combination  of  breeding.  His  success  as  a  sire 
is  practically  assured.  For  a  quick  salo  will  accept 
•8SO  for  him.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Herd  un¬ 
der  Federal  supervision.  Pedigree  upon  request, 
F.  C.  Biggs  Breeder  of  Holsteins  Trumansburo.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 12  Perfect  Reg.  Holsteins 

3-y ear-olds,  tuberculin  tested,  60-day  guarantee,  fresh  or 
soon  due.  Ormsby  breeding.  Farm  Tor  Mule,  ideal 
Summer  home,  dairying  or  cattle  breeding.  <11  A  S.  A. 

IIOWKLL.  Ilowell*,  Orange  Co.,  M,  Y.  70  miles 
west  N.  Y.  C.  Erie  R.  R. 

A  PONTIAC  BULL  FOR  $75 

Sire’s  2  nearest  dams  average  33  80  butter  in  7  days. 
Calf  was  horn  March  24,  1921.  Well  grown,  straight 
and  guaranteed.  A.  F.  KILTS,  R.  0.  6,  Fort  Plain,  N.Y. 

4  Registered  Holstein  Heifer  Calves 

Fine  individuals.  Priced  low  for  immediate  sale. 

Merry  Meadows  Farm  Shavertown,  N.  V. 

Registered  (Spot  Farm )  Holsteins  20  calves' 5  to  12 


cows  and  1  O  bulls. 


.  — - months  old.  20 

JOHN  €.  REAGAN,  Tally,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Holstein  Heifer  Calves  from  A.  R.  O.  dams, 
T. B. tested.  STEVENS  BROS,, Wilson,  New  York 

Holitetn-Krl.il tan  ll.if.r  nintltiill  Calves.  Pure  bred  register¬ 
ed  and  high  grade.  Splendid  individuals  and  breeding 
Reg.  Duroc  Pigs.  BR0WNCR0FT  FARMS.  McSrjw.  Cortland  Co..  H  I 


JERSEYS 


HAMILTON 

FARM 


JERSEYS 

Several  Grandsons  oi 

FERN’S  OXFORD  NOBLE 

P  5012  HC — Out  of  R.  of  M.  Dams.  Priced  to 

SELL  IMMEDIATELY 

HAMILTON  FARM.  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 

Herd  Bulls ;  Champion  Torono's  Son 
whose  son  sold  at  auction  lor  $7,500 
OwIs-Over-the-Top  and  Golden  Maid’s 
Victor’s  Jolly 

100  Head — Accredited  Herd 
Ulsterdorp  Farms,  Highland,  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Milking  Shorthorns  po^1  i&£ 

for  milk  and  meat.  The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers. 
Inquiries  invited.  WALNUT  GROVE  FARM.  Washinqtonville,  N.  T. 

FOK  SALE — Bull  Calves  from  good  milking  Shorthorn 
dams.  J.  E.  BKKBLK  -  Brockport,  New  York 


SHEEP 


Registered  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  EWES  and  Ram 

l^Linhs.  Reg.  South  Down  Ewes  and  Ram  Lambs  For 
Sale.  -  ELLIS  TIGER,  Gi.aiistonk,  N.  J 


r„_p„l„  Reg.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  HAMS  an 
roroaio  EWES.  Apply  OIMIIR  FARM,  Furcliusr,  N.  1 


R 


ear.  Shropshire  Itnin*,  1  and  2  years  old.  Wooled  to 
nose.  Bargains.  LEROY  C.  BOWEK,  Ludlowvillc,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams,  1  Ar  2  yrs.  old.  Also 
30  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Q C ri  pr„J0  Cu.aa  Also  few  registered  Shropshires  for 

4011  UldUU  cnes  sale.  THE  ORCHARDS,  Bennington,  Vermont 


DOGS  and  FERRETS 


German  Shepherd 


COLLIES,  AIREDALES 

OLD  ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS 

T  H  A  1  N  K  1)  DOGS,  ISKOOD 
Matrons,  Pups.  Send  10c  for  large  instructive  list. 

NINIINA  COLI.IE  KENNELS,  W.  R.  Watson, 
Mgr.,  Box  1745,  Mucon,  Mo.,  Formerly  of  Ouklnnd,  lows 


SHEPHERD 


UPS 


One  year  old.  Black  with  white  and  tan  markings. 

HERBERT  ROBBINS  Midtllebury,  Vt. 


One  Registered  lu 

.  .  ,  1  Vi  ,  Jacket. 


Year  Old.  Fine  Specimen. 
Rich  Tan  Marking.  Black 
.  ,  ,  *  p  |  .i.icm-t.  Regular  Airedale  type. 

Airedale  Female  ILrv^l !^^«buy  thls 

E,  K.  Ill  MMKIt  &  CO.  Krencbtoivn,  K.  J.  Dept.  <1 

Thoroughbred  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Sire,  a  line  type  with  five  CHAMPIONS  in  lii  st  three  genera¬ 
tions.  We  guarantee  you  a  good  pup  or  return  your 
monev.  Males,  $28  i  Females,  815.  Papers  furnished. 

VALLEY  EGG  FARM  Little  Valley,  N.  V. 


For  Sale-Police  Puppies  mkad 


Sired  by  an  imported  dog. 

Amknia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale—  Reg.  Columbian  White  Collie  Puppies 

Very  beaut  lful.  Fine  petsandstock  drivers. 

Dr.  T.  PAUL  REERY  -  Tazi.wkll  VIRGINIA 

F  E  H  TL  E  T  S 

for  hunting  and  killing  rats,  lusti-uct ion  hook  uud  price 
list  free.  Levi  Farnsworth  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS  any  Quantity 


TRIMMAL’M  PET  SHOP. 
289  West  Main  Street 


Stamp  for  reply. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


Pure  Bred  SAANEN  BUCK  KID 

9  mos.  old.  lteg.  A.  JJ.  G.  R.  A.  No.  11738.  Sire,  the 
famous  Imported  Saanen  Buck,  ALTA  RIGI  KULM.  REG. 
No.  8561.  Dam,  Imp.  Saanen  Doe,  ALTA  FINK,  Keg., 
No.  8555.  Special  Cash  price,  #110.00.  Apply 
F.  D.  BARSTOW  -  Chittenden,  Vermont 


SWINE 


I 

LARGE  BERKS  HIRES 
A  T  HIGH  WOOD: 

The  first  prize  Berkshire  barrow,  shown  by  Henna. 
State  College  at  the  recent  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  as  well  as  his  sire  and  dam  were  bred 
by  ns.  Selected  gilts  both  bred  and  open  of  the  same  blood 
11  lies  now  for  sale.  H.  C. &H.  B.  Harpemlmg,  Box  15.  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


STONE’S  BERKSHIRES 

HOLIDAY  SPECIAL  SALE 

40  Sows  and  Gilts,  bred  to.  our  noted  boars  for 
spring  litters.  Sows  that  have  had  litters,  Price 
*50  to  487  5  each.  Gilts  to  farrow  their  tirst  litter, 
4855  to  4850  each.  Summer  Shouts,  either  sex,  4825 
to  8835  each.  August  and  September  pigs,  either 
sex,  488  to  4815  each.  When  taken  in  lots  of  three 
or  more  we  pay  Express  charge. 

Richard  H.  Stone.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES  of  Size  and  Quality 

Service  boars,  hoar  pigs,  bred  and  open  gilts  of  the 
leading  type.  Good  show  record.  Cholera  immune. 

RICHARD  E.  WAIS  .  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

For  Sale — Large  Type  Berkshires 

One  No.  1  service  hoar,  born  in  March,  1921,  Also 
August  and  September  sow  pigs,  H arpenoings’ 
High  wood  breeding.  E.  A.  WHITF0R0,  Adams  Center.  N.T. 

SPR1NGBANK  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  for  Spring,  1922.  litters  to  a  good  on  of  S\  mtmlecr 
5th.  ALL  CHOLERA  IMMUNE.  No.  1K12U0.  For  Price  address 

J.  K.  WATSON  -  Murbledale,  Conn. 

SHADY  SIDE  BERKSHIRES 

Special  oit’er  of  pigs  3  mos.  old.  Bren  Sows  auu  Service 
Boars.  VVeship  C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

K.  <».  FT8HEK  Hamilton,  New  York 

Bream  Bred  Berkshires 

JNO  C.  Bit  RAM  Gettysburg,  l*u.  R.  IF  No.  4 


B 


KR  KSII I  RICH.  Big  typ«*  sows,  boars  and  pigs  for  sale. 
All  stuck  guaranteed.  PATMOOIt  KAItMS,  llurtflHd.  N.Y. 


BIG  TYPE 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Largest  and  oldest  herd  in  the  East- 
Write  for  prices  on  what  you  want. 

VICTOR  FARMS 
Bellevale  New  York 


EUREKA  Stock  Farm 

FOR  SALE — Chester  White  Pigs 

eligible  to  registry  at  Farmers’  Brices.  10-wks,  to 
10-mo8.  old.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular  and  prices. 

Ktlward  Walter  Box  66R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

Duroc,  pure  bred,  reglntered  *lx  months  boars,  out 

of  450-lb.  sow,  Lueile  Orion  2nd;  sired  by  Western  Regu¬ 
lator,  famous  1000-lb.  California  Champion  boar,  winning 
first  prize  as  Junior  boar  in  competition  with  Eastern,  or 
California-bred,  boat's.  Best  combination  in  America  for 
weight,  size  and  bone.  Blood  lines  of  Pathfinder,  Crim¬ 
son  Wonder,  Orion  Colonel’s  and  Orion  Cherry  King,  and 
Joe  Orion  2nd,  Prices  reasonable.  At  Stud — Fee  §25 — 
Cedars  Brook  water  Fashion  ;  weight,  1000  lbs.;  winning 
first  and  champion  at  Brockton  Fair,  1921. 


Address,  CEDARS  DUROC  FARM 


Dedham,  Mass. 


DUROC-JERSEY  Boars 

Sire,  College  Pathfinder.  11  weeks,  75  lbs.  $20. 
L.  It.  BUCK.  -  Interlaken,  New  York 

Big  Type  Durocs  £X  KE 

Bred  to  Gr  Orion  Sensation  2nd  and  Jr.  herd  sire.  Royal 
Sensation.  GO  BEL  FA.  RMS  Annunciate,  Si'.  J. 

D|  I  0  Sensation,  Orion  and  Taxpayer 

w#  1%  Breeding.  All  ages  lor  sale. 

4’.  M.  PATTINGTON  &  SON,  Merrifield,  N.Y. 

QiivTimnn  I  P  >_  Keg.  Free.  40-50  lbs.  Sows.  $1 1:  Boars, 
Dig  lypeu.  I.  U.  S  *12;  8-wks.  pigs,  *!».  All  A-l  Breed¬ 
ing.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  F .llx,  H.  V. 

Reg.  O.  I.  C  and  Chunter  White  PIgH  and  bred  sows. 
EUGENE  P.  ROGERS  -  Wayvillk,  New  York 

RiirTvnp  Pnlanrk  Choice  Boar  pigs  for  sale.  (Also 
Dig  i  jfJc  rUldllUS  a  few  sow-  )  Write  me;  you  will 
tie  surprised  how  low  I  am  selling  these  choice  pigs 
for.  -  G.  S.  HALL,  Karmdale,  Ohio 

Registered  HAMPSHIRES 

Some  good,  growthy,  well-bred,  fall  gilts  and  spring 
boars  for  sale.  BYRON  (1.  MOON,  Troy,  N.Y. 

■j  fj  Keg.  Hampshire  Hours — 15  *25,  $20,  $E*V$15,  $12, 


according  to  age  and  size.  Good  blood 
duals.  J.  M.  FARNSWORTH  stir  Ooute 


Good  indivi- 
C’UBA,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  HORSES  For  Sale 

Choice  Stallions  and  Mares,  including  all  my  show 
stock.  (Wo  won  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  cash 
prizes  in  three  shows  this  fall).  Ten  brood  and  show 
mares  weighing  one  ton  each,  20  Stallions  and  fillies 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  If  a  stallion  is  needed 
in  your  district  1  will  arrange  to  place  one  there. 
My  stock  will  please  you.  Terms  arranged. 

DENNISON  FARMS 
159  Pearl  Street  Bullalo.  N.  Y. 


Shetland  Ponies  Sebring.Ohio-  Oldest 

herd  in  biggest  Shetland  Producing  County  in  U.  S 

Horses  For  Sale  is?  w.  i'isT st{,hNi*w‘Y»ru  city 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  U.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  SI -50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  N.  V. 
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the  fact  that  we  are  right  here  in 
living-room  before  the  brick  fireplace. 

"Oh!  shining  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
Our  hearts  lift  up  to  thee!” 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER 


the 


in  the  staircase  I  find  those  two  excited 
youngsters  peeping  through  the  balusters 
at  the  tree  in  the  fire-lit  living-room.  IIow 
the  new  floor  shines !  The  fire  snaps  and 
there  is  the  scent  of  evergreen,  the  spirit 
of  Christmas  permeating  everything.  I 
have  come  to  think  that  the  odor  of 
spicy  evergreen  will  spread  the  Christmas 
spirit  faster  than  anything  else  I  know 
of.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Man  from 
Florida  for  this  fire,  and  to  Daisy  for  the 
fact  that  supper  is  on  the  stove  waiting. 
Not  altogether  just  that  either.  I  would 
add  (hat  their  friendly  solicitous  faces 
as  the  children  and  I  push  open  the 
swing  door  fill  my  heart  with  gladness. 

At  the  table  Daddy  makes  a  little 
speech.  “This  is  our  first  Christmas  Eve 
in  the  new  house,”  says  he.  “There  never 
will  be  another  first.  How  about  asking 
a  blessing  on  the  Christmas  Eves  to  fol¬ 
low?  Will  you  do  us  this  favor.  Per¬ 
kins?”  And  so  this  religious  old  colored 
man  gets  down  upon  his  knees  and  pours 
out  a  desire  that  all  our  lives  shall  be 
long  and  well  spent,  and  that  all  the 


From  New  Jersey  to  Florida  by  Auto 

|  We  are  permitted  to  print  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  the  diary  of  two  young 
men  who  traveled  from  Newark,  N.  ,T.,  to 
Miami,  Fla.,  in  a  Ford.  We  have  the 
records  of  several  other  similar  trips,  and 
may  be  able  later  to  tell  something  about 
them.] 

Monday.  September  26.  1021. — Leaving 
Newark  at  S  a.  m..  stopped  at  West  Eliz¬ 
abeth  for  gas.  The  next  stop  was  at 
Trenton,  where  we  had  a  puncture. 
Stopped  at  Philadelphia  for  lunch,  and 
then  continued  to  Rockland,  Del.,  arriv¬ 
ing  there  at  2:30.  At  8:30  p.  m.  left  to 
find  a  camping  spot.  Located  at  Mont- 
chaniu.  Del.  Turned  in  at  9 :30,  tired 
from  traveling  rough  detours  between 
Trenton  and  Philadelphia.  Drove  130 
miles  for  the  first  day. 

Tuesday.  September  27. — Left  Mont- 
ohanin  at  6  a.  m.  and  drove  to  Ivennett 
Square  for  breakfast.  Stopped  at  Belair, 
Md.,  for  eats.  etc.  Had  dinner  after  leav- 


Waiting  for 


A  snowstorm,  a  bough  of  evergreen,  a 
bright  fire  and  little  children.  Put  these 
together  and  you  have  an  ideal  New  Eng¬ 
land  Christmas.  Here  is  the  snow,  com¬ 
ing  down  through  the  gray  light  in  danc¬ 
ing,  whirling  flakes,  and  getting  deeper 
every  hour.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
house  .Tack  Frost  has  done  our  windows 
in  frieze,  which  seems  to  represent  some 
great  tropical  vegetation,  and  when  they 
are  not  watching  the  flakes  it  pleases 
Elsie,  who  is  eight,  and  little  Jane,  the 
redhead  of  two,  to  pretend  that  they  are 
adventuring  in  a  strange  country  where 
plants  grow  just  like  those  Jack  Frost 
has  made.  He  is  most  versatile,  is  Jack; 
our  house  seems  like  a  fairy  castle  in 
snow-capped  roof  and  gables.  Last  week 
he  used  icicles  and  hung  them  on  the 
shingles.  When  the  sun  came  out  it 
struck  a  rainbow  among  those  glittering 
points,  but  there  began  the  fatal  drip, 
drip,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  another 
transformation.  “Don't  you  suppose 
.Tack  Frost  is  a  genie  in  disguise?”  asks 
Elsie,  the  romantic. 

Daddy  and  the  Man  from  Florida  have 
brought  a  tree  from  the  woods,  that  one 
sees  by  looking  out  through  the  kitchen 
windows.  It.  is  standing  in  the  living- 
room  in  the  corner  by  the  staircase,  so 
that  one  can  look  right  down  on  top  of 
it.  though  of  course  it  is  just  out  of  reach. 
No  one  who  knows  how  hard  Daddy  is 
working  to  lay  the  oak  floors  would  ever 
think  that  he  would  throw  down  hi.s  ham¬ 
mer  and  take  time  to  get  a  tree,  but  it  is 
so.  And  would  you  think  that  he  would 
find  time  to  string  popcorn  and  pul) 
candy?  The  Man  from  Florida  is  always 
smiling  now,  too,  but  that  is  because  his 
young  wife,  Daisy,  is  back  from  the  hos¬ 
pital.  We  like  to  have  her  here,  too.  be¬ 
cause  she  sings  and  laughs  so  much. 

Sometimes  she  sings  just  for  little  folks 
about  Johnny  Pool,  in  the  tune  of  Yan¬ 
kee  Doodle.  It  is  funny  about  Johnny 
Pool.  He  went  to  school  when  he  was 
six  or  seven  ;  he  learned  to  read  and  write 
and  spell  like  most  boys  of  eleven.  Elsie 
sighs  as  she  thinks  of  her  own  struggle 
with  the  multiplication  tables.  Then’ 
there  is  the  song  about  the  old  gray 
goose  that  won’t  bear  repeating,  because 
everybody  knows  that  she  died  in  the 
woodshed  because  she  lost  her  head.  But 
in  the  evening  by  the  firelight  the  songs 
are  different.  Daisy’s  voice  has  little 
fugitive  undertones  that  remind  us  of  the 
bobolink’s  silvery  notes,  and  we  love  to 
listen.  The  whole  house  lies  in  darkness 
with  the  exception  of  that  little  circle  of 
firelight,  and  she  sings  without  accom¬ 
paniment.  while  we  sit  and  dream.  “Come 
Unto  Me”  and  “Holy  Night.  Silent  Night” 
are  favorites,  but  after  that  comes  “  ’Way 
Down  Upon  the  Swanee  River.”  which 
Northerners  have  never  really  learned  to 
sing.  We  are  apt  to  hurry  along  with  it. 

I  think.  Perhaps  that  is  not  the  reason, 
but  at  any  rate  T  never  really  heard  if 
sung  until  this  Winter.  One  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  very  banks  of  the  old 
Swanee  by  this  slow,  dreamy  Southern 
voice,  which  can  become  so  dramatic. 

Night  comes  down  suddenly  these  short 
afternoons.  Despite  the  cold  there  are 
still  fleets  of  crows  flying  to  roost.  Over 
against  the  horizon  the  distant  city  is 
outlined  in  lavender  against  a  stormy 
cloud  overhead,  and  the  steam  rises  in 
white  zigzag  ribbons.  This  from  my  high 
casement.  For  services  rendered  I  have 
been  awarded  a  room  of  my  very  own. 
with  a  triple  casement  and  the  high  view. 
How  I  wish  that  every  house-mother 
might  share  this  great  pleasure  of  pos¬ 
sessing  a  room  where  she  may  for  a  little 
while  each  day  lift  herself  out  of  the 
regular  family  routine.  It  means  peace 
to  tired  faces,  rest  to  tired  nerves.  Here 
is  the  case  of  encyclopedias  that  was 
grand-dad’s  parting  gift — how  I  treasure 
them — and  the  great  leather-bound  family 
Bible,  printed  in  1S50,  that  was  great¬ 
grandmother’s.  There  is  a  painting  over 
my  desk  of  the  house  where  I  was  born, 
done  by  a  family  artist  when  the  great 
spruces  were  first  planted.  It  was  a 
mansion  then,  but  now  it  is  merely  a  large 
old-fashioned  square-roofed  house,  that  to 
strangers  is  a  “gloomy  old  castle.”  To 
me.  it  is  the  third  dwelling  which  our 
ancestors  have  raised  upon  that  particu¬ 
lar  plot,  beginning  with  the  log  cabin. 
There  is  a  quaint  old  story  of  a  certain 
strong-minded  young  woman  named  Mary, 
who  walked  30  miles  on  the  strength  of 
a  rumor  that  her  betrothed  had  been  call¬ 
ing  on  another  damsel  in  his  vicinity,  and 
Jimmy  Hall  found  himself  up  against  it, 
if  you  can  forgive  the  term.  She  came 
out  in  the  field  where  Jimmy  was  cutting 
hay  with  a  scythe,  and  confronted  him 
with  his  duplicity.  Later  he  explained 
to  the  boys  in  this  way :  “I  set  up  a 
stick,  and  sez  I.  if  the  stick  falls  to  the 
right,  ’tis  for  Judith,  but  if  falls  to  the 
left,  ’tis  for  Mary.  But  the  stick  fell  for 
Mary.”  I  often  wonder  that  this  ex¬ 
planation  of  Jimmy’s  should  become  com¬ 
mon  property  for  four  generations.  Per¬ 
haps  because  it  is  so  characteristic  of 
human  frailty.  At  any  rate,  Jimmy  built 
the  log  cabin,  took  Mary  to  wife,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters. 

There  is  a  clatter  of  footsteps  on  the 
stairs.  Can  mother  have  forgotten  it  is 
Christmas  Eve?  I  open  the  door  and 
the  faint  stir  and  tinkle  of  downstairs 
life  is  about  my  ears.  Round  the  bend 


little  birds  shall  fly  home  for  Christmas 
Eve  after  their  wings  have  feathered  out. 
Daddy’s  eyes  are  shiny  like  mine  when  he 
finishes,  for  we  can  suddenly  feel  the 
passing  of  the  years.  Time  flies  softly 
but  exceedingly  swift,  and  we  must  treas¬ 
ure  these  precious  hours  with  our  fledg¬ 
lings.  Little  Jane  breaks  our  tremulous 
silence  by  pleading  “Pass  the  coffee.” 
Who  taught  this  mischievous  redhead  that 
no  one  would  refuse  her  coffee  at  this 
precise  psychological  moment?  And  thus 
we  are  brought  back  into  the  world  of 
laughter. 

After  the  dishes  are  washed  and  wiped, 
Daddy  brings  in  a  mysterious  box  which 
proves  to  be  full  of  tinsel,  shining  birds 
and  red  Santa  Clauses.  Everyone  must 
take  a  hand  in  dressing  the  tree.  Daddy 
holds  little  Jane  over  the  balustrade  that 
she  may  place  a  gleaming  star  at  the  tip 
of  the  highest  twig.  After  it  is  all  per¬ 
fect  the  Man  from  Florida  comes  out  of 
his  shell  of  reserve,  beginning  a  tale  as 
we  sink  into  the  armchairs.  It  is  about 
a  Christmas  Eve  that  he  once  spent  lost 
in  a  weird  jungle-like  place,  called,  as 
nearly  as  I  ear  judge,  by  the  name  Gee- 
Hammock.  There  were  wildcats  back  in 
the  Hammock,  but  “a  wild  cat  ain’t  goin’ 
to  fight  you  unless  he  thinks  lie’s  got  to. 
He  just  sits  mi  in  a  tree  and  growls  when 
you  pass  undah.  like  he  was  daring  yu’ 
to  come  up.”  But  a  panther — “Well!  a 
man  that’s  got  a  panthah  on  his  trail  is 
in  trouble,  for  he  slips  up  from  behind 
while  you  are  listening  for  a  lost  woman. 
He  is  a  hunter.”  And  bear,  “Yes,  there 
are  a  great  many  black  bears,  but  they 
carry  off  yo'  pigs.” 

It  is  a  breathless  story,  and  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  wildcats  is  limited,  so 
we  put  more  wood  to  -blaze  to  emphasize 


the  Postman 

ing  Baltimore,  and  at  Laurel  had  a  blow¬ 
out  in  same  tire.  Next,  saw  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  bought  sup¬ 
plies.  Ten  miles  out  stopped  at  a  school- 
house  for  the  night.  Had  supper  and 
greased  the  car.  Drove  134  miles  of  good 
roads  and  a  pretty  country.  Turned  in  at 
9  p.  m.,  tired. 

Wednesday,  September  28. — Hit  the 
road  at  8:30  a.  m.,  well  rested,  although 
it  rained  all  night.  Drove  to  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va.,  and  five  miles  out  had  lunch 
near  a  stream.  Shaved  and  took  a  bath 
while  here.  Near  Richmond,  Va..  had  a 
blowout  in  the  same  tire,  so  purchased  a 
tire  and  tube ;  also  supper.  Had  a  hard 
time  to  locate  water,  but  at  last  a  school- 
house  for  us.  Muddy  roads  to  Freder¬ 
icksburg.  and  there  to  Richmond  very 
dusty.  Drove  100  miles  out  of  140.  the 
day’s  run.  on  dirt  roads.  Poor  country, 
though  lots  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  Re¬ 
tired  at  0:30,  tired,  as  usual. 

Thursday.  September  20. — Up  at  5  :30 
a.  m.  and  drove  31  miles  before  breakfast. 
Mounted  the  new  tire  and  on  the  road 
again.  Stopped  at  LaCrosse  for  food, 
etc.,  and  at  South  Hill.  Va.,  for  lunch. 
Stopped  at  Kittrell,  N.  C.,  schoolhouse 
for  the  night.  Kittrell  is  about  10  miles 
south  of  Henderson,  N.  C.  Had  supper, 
greased  the  car.  and  a  general  inspection 
of  the  car.  Drove  139  miles,  of  which 
nine  were  due  to  losing  our  canvas  and 
goiug  back  for  it.  Roads  deep  sand  and 
very  poor.  The  country  was  dry  and 
wooded.  Turned  in  at  8:30.  very  tired. 

Friday,  September  30. — Left  Kittrell 
school  at  8  a.  m.  after  a  good  rest.  At 
Raleigh  did  some  buying,  principally 
food.  At  Sanford  had  lunch  and  washed 
and  shaved :  also  washed  some  towels. 
Then  to  Piuehurst,  and  between  West 


December  31,  1921 

End  and  Jackson  Springs  put  up  in  a 
pine  grove  for  the  night.  Drove  12s 
miles,  all  of  rough  and  sandy  roads. 
Country  about  the  same,  except  near 
Pinehurst,  which  was  very  pretty.  Hit 
the  bunk  at  8  p.  m. 

Saturday,  September  31. — Up  at  0  a. 
m.,  and.  due  to  rain  all  night,  had  a  time 
to  get  breakfast.  On  the  road  at  8:15. 
and  at  Cheraw,  S.  C..  stopped  for  sup¬ 
plies.  At  McBee  stopped  for  lunch. 
Drove  into  Camden.  S.  C..  at  4:30  and 
got  meat  for  supper  and  Sunday.  Left 
there  at  5  p.  m.  and  drove  25  miles  be¬ 
fore  we  found  a  stream.  Put  up  in  a 
pine  grove  at.  7  p.  m.  Had  supper.  Roads 
very  bad  all  day,  over  the  tires  in  sand 
in  most  places,  and  many  up  to  the  axle. 
Drove  135  miles  and  had  no  trouble.  Hit 
the  hay  at  9  :30,  and  my  arms  were  very- 
tired  from  driving  in  the  sand.  Country 
practically  the  same,  except  more  sand 
and  dryness. 

Sunday,  October  1. — Pulled  out  at  7  a. 
m.  and  had  breakfast.  Hit  the  road  at 
0:15  and  drove  to  Columbus,  S.  C.  Drove 
50  miles  for  a  place  to  get  water.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  a  fine  place  and  settled  for  the 
day.  Went  all  over  the  car  and  then  had 
dinner,  after  which  we  got  chased.  Then 
drove  10  miles  beyond  Augusta.  Ga..  and 
put  up  in  a  pine  grove,  but  no  water 
near.  Had  supper  and  hit  the  bunk  at 
7  :30,  tired  and  disappointed  in  the  day’s 
run,  due  to  weather  and  getting  chased. 
Drove  02  miles  of  fair  roads.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  thickly  covered  with  pine  forests, 
and.  in  between,  large  patches  of  cotton. 

Monday,  October  2. — Up  at  6:30.  after 
a  fair  rest  of  a  rainy  night.  Drove  to 
Darring,  Ga..  and  got  gas  and  breakfast. 
Then  to  Sparta.  Ga..  and  got  supplies. 
Had  lunch  between  Sparta  and  Milledgc- 
ville.  Had  a  very  heavy  shower  at  noon, 
so  sat  in  the  car  arid  shaved.  We  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  up  at  3  p.  m..  due  to  very- 
bad  roads  and  heavy  rain,  but  got  chased. 
Stopped  tor  the  night  six  miles  from  Ma¬ 
con,  Ga..  in  a  pine  grove.  Had  supper 
and  everything  was  wet.  as  it  rained  all 
day.  Drove  120  mil  es  on  very  slipperv 
and  muddy  roads.  A  good  bit’  of  cotton 
and  sweet  potatoes  through  the  country. 
Turned  in  at  6:30.  wet,  muddy  and  tired. 
The  worst*  day  of  the  trip  so  far. 

Tuesday,  October  3. — Out  at  6  a.  m.. 
rested  and  fresh  again.  Drove  through 
Macon,  and  at  Perry  got  gas  and  oil. 
Stopped  at  ITawkinsville  and  got  smokes, 
etc.  Ate  dinner  outside  of  Fitzgerald. 
Drove  108  miles  before  dinner  trying  to 
locate  a  stream,  but  in  vain.  Within  20 
miles  of  Waycross.  Ga.,  put  up  in  a  pine 
grove,  but  no  water.  Cool  all  day.  and 
rode  with  coat  and  sweater  on.  Greased 
the  car,  and  general  inspection  again. 
Roads  were  fair,  except  15  miles,  which 
were  being  worked.  Countrv  about  the 
same.  Hit  the  bunk  at  7  :30.  after  driv¬ 
ing  160  miles. 

Wednesday,  October  4. — Up  at  6  a.  tn. 
and  on  the  road  at  7.  Stopped  at  Way- 
cross  and  had  breakfast  in  a  restaurant. 
At  Waycross,  got  a  noise  in  the  rear  end. 
which  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 
About  10  miles  out  of  Waycross  bad  to 
detour  ^through  sand  and  swamp  again. 
Had  35  miles  through  swamp  and  sand, 
with  lots  of  stumps  to  help  out ;  12  miles 
of  this  was  made  in  low  speed,  taking  us 
four  hours  to  make  35  miles.  Hit  a  good 
road  outside  of  Jacksonville.  Ten  miles 
out  of  Jacksonville  put  up  in  a  palm 
grove  for  the  night.  No  water  all  day  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  to  drink.  Pulled  in  at  4  :30 
and  had  supper  and  at  7  :30  were  in  the 
bunk.  Drove  115  miles  and  not  so  tired. 
Country  rough,  unsettled  and  very  dry. 

Thursday,  October  5. — Out  at  6  a!  m. 
and  stopped  at  St.  Augustine.  Fla.,  to 
have  grease  put  in  rear  end.  Drove  to 
Daytona  and  lunch  in  a  palm  grove. 
Spent  one  hour  in  Daytona,  and  10  miles 
out  of  Titusville,  Fla.,  stopped  for  the 
night.  Water  near,  but  could  not  use  it. 
Roads  fair  all  day.  and  drove  160  miles. 
Had  our  first  wash  and  shave  since  Mon¬ 
day.  and  used  salt  water.  Supper  and 
greased  the  car  and  at  7  :30  settled  down. 

Friday.  October  6. — Pulled  out  at  5:30 
after  a  poor  night’s  rest.  Mosquitoes 
very  bad.  and  at  1  a.  m.  was  disturbed  by 
a  wild  pig  which  would  not  be  scared 
away  until  we  discharged  our  gun.  Set¬ 
tled  at  2.  but  no  sleep.  Hit  the  road  at 
7  a.  m.,  and  at  Eocoa  had  breakfast  in  a 
restaurant.  Stopped  at  Fort  Pierce  for 
supplies,  etc.  Ate  dinner  10  miles  out. 
Had  a  cloudburst  at  1 :30  and  heavy 
rains  since.  Made  Palm  Beach,  and  10 
miles  out  ran  out  of  gas  while  looking  for 
a  place  to  put  up.  Very  heavy  storm 
drove  us  to  a  farmhouse  and  put  up  there 
for  the  night.  Turned  in  at  0  after  a  wild 
day.  D  rove  175  miles,  all  of  good  roads. 
Country  swampy  and  wild. 

Saturday,  October  7. — Up  at  7  and  had 
breakfast.  Rested,  after  a  real  night’s 
sleep.  Still  raining.  Got  into  our  Sun¬ 
day  clothes  and  drove  to  Miami,  about  35 
miles.  Arrived  at  10:30  and  located  a 
room  and  garage  with  little  difficulty. 

Saw  some  of  the  city  and  a  good  movie, 
and  at  0  :30  turned  in.  Drove  30  miles, 
and  good  roads,  though  slippery  and  wet. 
Very  pretty  city  and  country.  Thus  end¬ 
ed  the  trip  in  121/;  days  and  all  of  good 
luck  ;  1.652  miles. 

Expenses  for  trip  from  Newark.  N.  J.. 
to  Miami.  Fla.,  for  two  and  a  Ford.  Sep¬ 
tember  26  to  October  7,  inclusive : 

Gasoline.  7S  gals.;  oil.  2  gals . $20.10 

Eats,  etc .  23.16 

Tire  and  tube .  12.00 


Total  . $55.35 

Total  mileage.  1.652. 

Average  miles  per  day,  127. 

Average  miles  per  gal.  of  gas,  21  7/30. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 

MANY  LINES  IN  STRONGER  MARKET  I'OSI 

XI ON  AND  MOST  PRICE  CHANGES  SLANT 
UPWARD— HIGH  COMPARED  WITH 
A  YEAR  AGO 

Live  stock  prices  have  been  affected  somewhat 
by  the  strikes  in  the  packing  concerns.  The 
trend  has  been  upward  in  December.  Hogs 

gained  20  to  25c  per  100  lbs.,  steers  25c.  lambs 

25  to  35c,  and  meats  also  advanced  quite 
sharply.  Grain  prices  in  Western  market  cen¬ 
ters  are  well  above  the  lowest,  with  wheat 
about  $1.20  per  bu.,  corn  50c,  oats  34c.  Cotton 

holds  about  17  to  18c.  at  3  to  4c  below  highest. 

Hay  has  declined  slightly  on  account  of  poor 
demand.  Choice  Timothy  ranges  $21  to  $2< 
West  and  East.  Feed  prices  show  little  change, 
with  middlings  and  bran  in  Chicago  around  $20 
per  ton.  Linseed  $41, ‘hominy  feed  $27.  Dairy 
produce  shows  a  firm  tone  under  lessening  sup¬ 
plies.  with  butter  45  to  47c,  and  cheese  19% 
to  21c. 

STRONGER  MARKET  TONE 

Present  tendency  of  prices  in  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  rather  up  than  down.  The  recent 
light  shipments  are  beginning  to  tell.  Apples 
are  firm  at  $0  to  $8  per  barrel  for  best  grades 
of  Baldwins,  and  Western  apples  $2.50  to  $3 
per  box.  Potatoes  are  $1.50  to  $2.15  per  100 
lbs.  in  the  cities.  Prices  at  shipping  points  are 
10  to  25c  above  the  season’s  lowest.  Onions 
are  steady  at  $5  to  $0.  Cabbage  at  $40  to  $50, 
country  shipping  points  show  a  big  gain  from 
the  low  price  of  $25  to  $30.  in  late  October. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  $4  per  barrel  now:  they  sold 
for  $2  to  $3.50  at  the  lowest.  The  market 
showing  for  fruits  and  vegetables  is  not  so  bad 
for  a  year  of  hard  times  for  farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  are  fully  as 
high  as  last  year,  which  is  not  saying  very 
much,  but  cabbage  and  onions  at  $50  per  ton 
and  $5.50  per  100  lbs.,  respectively,  appear  high 
enough  when  compared  with  prices  a  year  ago. 
with  cabbage  at  $10  to  $15  and  onions  $1  to 
$1.50.  Barreled  apples  are  one-third  to  one- 
half  higher  than  last  season.  Cranberries  have 
brought  unheard-of  prices,  touching  $30  per 
barrel  in  some  markets.  Grapes  have  paid  un¬ 
commonly  well,  and  berries  sold  high  in  their 
season.  The  light  yield  is  the  evident  draw¬ 
back.  but  in  these  times  of  high  freights  the 
farmer  is  beginning  to  regard  bumper  crops 
with  some  anxiety. 

FARMERS  HEAVY  CONSUMERS 

The  census  shows  that  58  per  cent,  or  rather 
more  than  half,  of  the  1919  potato  crop  was 
sold.  Evidently  about  43  per  cent,  or  120.000.000 
bushels,  was  used  on  the  farm  for  food,  includ¬ 
ing  whatever  was  used  for  seed,  fed  to  cattle 
or  lost  by  rot,  shrinkage  or  freezing.  Allowing 
10  per  cent  for  seed  and  20  per  cent  more  for 
shrinkage,  cattle  feeding  and  decay,  it  appears 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  unsold  stock,  or  84.- 
000.000  bushels,  were  consumed  by  perhaps 
15.000,000  people  living  on  about  3.000.000 
farms  on  which  potatoes  were  reported  raised. 
This  average  of  five  or  six  bushels  eaten  on 
the  farm  is  rather  larger  than  the  average 
countrywide  consumption  of  potatoes,  which  is 
not  above  four  bushels  per  inhabitant  yearly. 
Farm  families  would  be  expected  to  consume 
potatoes  more  freely,  since  there  is  no  other 
kind  of  vegetable  available  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  during  Spring  and  early  Summer,  while 
city  families,  being  obliged  to  buy  all  their 
vegetables,  naturally  consume  a  greater  variety 
with  smaller  proportion  of  potatoes.  The  census 
figures  show  that  apparently  four  out  of  five 
farmers  who  raise  potatoes  do  not  raise  them 
for  market,  but  only  for  home  use,  hence  the 
actual  commercial  potato  crop  is  raised  on  far 
less  than  1,000  farms. 

Nearly  tliree-fou-rths  of  the  apples  raised  in 
1919  were  sold,  according  to  the  census  report. 
On  this  basis  about  38.000,000  bushels  were 
used  on  the  farms,  or  about  13  bushels  per 
family,  on  the  2.888.000  farms  on  which  apples 
were  reported  raised.  Of  course  some  of  the 
apples  were  lost  by  decay  or  were  sorted  out 
for  .cattle  feed.  Evidently  both  apples  and 
potatoes  were  used  liberally  on  the  farms  that 
produced  them. 

CANADIAN  POTATO  CROP 

The  Canadian  potato  crop  of  133.831.400 
bushels  is  over  one-third  of  the  crop  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  estimated  in  Novem¬ 
ber  at  357,000.000  bushels.  Canadian  farm 
prices  average  77c  per  bushel,  compared  with 
97c,  the  average  farm  price  a  year  ago.  Farm 
prices  in  Prince  Edward  Island  were  reported 
as  low  as  40c,  and  ruled  70c  in  New  Brunswick. 
Both  provinces  often  ship  quite  heavily  to  the 
United  States.  The  prices  are  lower  this  year 
in  all  the  provinces,  except  Ontario,  where  the 
crop  was  light,  and  in  New  Brunswick.  The 
prices  in  Canadian  cities  have  tended  downward, 
and  toward  the  end  of  November  ruled  $1.45  to 
$1.50  per  bushel  in  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Offerings  of  American  apples  in  English  mar¬ 
kets  appear  to  be  practically  all  Northwestern 
stock.  Prices  are  not  over  two-thirds  as  high 
ns  those  prevailing  a  year  ago.  Buying  has 
been  restricted  on  account  of  the  prevalent 
unemployment.  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Markets 

JOHNSON  CITY— F.NDICOTT  MARKETS 

Hamburg,  lb.,  18c;  boneless  roasts,  lb..  20c; 
choice  kettle  roasts,  lb..  8  to  lie:  neck  cuts, 
lb.,  8c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb..  22c:  round  steak, 
lb..  20c:  lamb  chops,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  mutton,  lb.. 
10  to  25c:  roasting  pigs.  lb..  35c:  sausage,  lb.. 
25c;  salt  pork,  lb.,  20c:  pork  loin,  lb.,  28  to 
32c:  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c:  sliced  ham.  lb..  30 
to  35c;  brisket  bacon,  lb.,  22c;  Bold  bacon,  lb.. 
30c:  veal  chops,  lb..  30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  35c: 
veal  loaf.  lb..  30c:  rabbits,  live,  lb..  25c; 
dressed,  lb.,  35c:  eels,  live,  lb.,  25c;  dressed, 
lb..  30c. 

Live  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  28c;  fowls,  lb.. 
28c;  old  roosters,  lb..  22c;  turkeys,  lb..  45c: 
geese  and  ducks,  lb..  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  lb.,  33c:  fowls, 
lb.,  32c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  geese  and  ducks, 
lb..  35c. 

Eggs,  white,  extra.  72c:  browns,  71c:  mixed, 
70c:  milk.  qt..  10c:  buttermilk.  5c:  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c:  cream,  pt.,  40c:  butter,  lb.,  52c:  cheese, 
cream.  30c:  skim,  17c;  cottage  cheese.  10c: 
pimento  cheese,  15c. 

Popcorn,  on  cob.  lb..  5c;  shelled.  8c:  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb..  4o;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2: 
bread,  17-oz.  loaf.  5c;  vinegar,  gal..  45c:  sweet 
cider,  gal.,  50c;  honey,  clover,  card.  23c:  ex¬ 
tracted.  18c. 

Pears,  bu..  $3:  dried  apples,  lb.,  12%e:  cit¬ 
ron.  each,  10  to  15c:  pie  apples,  qt.,  8c:  apples, 
best.  peck.  75c:  Baldwins,  peck.  75c. 

Beans,  dry,  0  to  10c:  beets,  bu.,  $1.25:  cab¬ 
bage,  white,  lb..  3c:  carrots,  bunch.  5c:  bn., 
$1.30:  cauliflower,  lb..  8c:  celery,  bunch.  10c: 
kale,  bu.,  60c:  lettuce,  large  heads.  5c:  Boston. 
8c:  onions,  green,  bunch.  5c;  dry,  lb..  6%e: 
potatoes,  bu..  $1.30:  pumpkins,  each,  10  to  20c: 
radishes,  white,  bunch.  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c: 
spinach,  peck,  20c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  2%  to 
3c:  rutabagas,  bn.,  80c:  vegetable  oysters, 
bunch.  10c. 

Feeds  (at  time  of  quotation!  per  100  lbs. — 
Gluten,  $2;  bran.  $1.50:  wheat  feed.  $1.60:  mid¬ 
dlings,  $1.50;  eornmeal,  $1.50;  cracked  corn. 


$1.55;  whole  corn,  $1.50;  molasses  feed,  $1.75; 
cottonseed  meal,  $2.50;  oilmeal,  $2.70;  palmo 
middlings,  $1.25. 

SYRACUSE  PUBLIC  MARKET 

Pork,  light,  lb.,  12%e;  heavy,  9c;  pork  sau¬ 
sage,  lb.,  25c;  lamb.  Spring,  lb..  18  to  25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  18c;  Spring,  lb., 
25c;  chickens,  lb.,  24  to  28c;  capons,  lb.,  35c: 
fowls,  lb.,  24  to  28c;  geese  lb.,  28  to  30c;  guinea 
hens,  each.  75c;  turkeys,  40  to  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Ducks,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  30  to  35c:  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  geese, 
lb.,  35c;  turkeys,  lb..  60  to  70c.  _  . 

Butter,  lb.,  45  to  60c:  eggs,  65  to  75c;  duck 
eggs,  70c;  Italian  cheese,  lb.,  50c;  honey,  pt., 
35c. 

Apples,  bu..  $1.25  to  $3.50;  pears,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 :  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  00c  to  $1 ;  red,  doz. 
heads.  $1:  celery,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  75c;  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  65  to  75c;  chives,  bunch,  10c:  endive, 
doz.  heads,  50  to  05c;  garlic,  lb.,  20c;  Hubbard 
squash,  crate,  60  to  75c;  kohl-rabi,  doz..  00c; 
lettuce,  leaf,  crate,  35  to  75c:  Boston,  per  doz., 
25  to  50c;  onions,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.25;  parsley,  doz. 
hunches.  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  potatoes,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.20;  per  peck,  40c;  pumpkins,  each. 
10c:  romaine,  doz.  heads.  30  to  50c:  rutabagas, 
bu..  75c:  turnips,  bu.,  45  to  50c. 

Hav.  No.  1.  ton.  $20  to  $22:  No.  2,  $17  to 
$19;  'No.  3,  $14  to  $10:  Timothy,  $20  to  $22. 
Straw,  rye,  ton.  $12;  wheat,  $10;  oat,  $11. 

ROCHESTER 

Dressed  beef,  carcass,  lb.,  10  to  15c;  fore¬ 
quarters,  lb.,  8  to  10c:  hindquarters,  lb..  14  to 
10c:  dressed  hogs,  light,  lb..  10  to  12c:  heavy, 
lb.,  8  to  10c;  Spring  lambs,  lb.,  18  to  22c; 
yearling  lambs,  lb,,  14  to  16c;  mutton,  lb.,  8 
to  10c;  veal,  lb.,  17  to  19c. 

Live  Poultry. — Turkeys,  lb.,  50  to  60c:  ducks, 
lb.,  27  to  29c;  geese,  lb., .28  to  30c;  fowls.  Ib.^ 
20  to  28c;  Springers,  lb.*  25  to  28c;  eggs,  75 
to  80c;  butter,  crock,  40  to  45c. 

Apples,  lib]..  Spys.  Kings.  Greenings.  $7  to 
$8;  Baldwins,  $5  to  $6:  per  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25. 

Beets,  bu..  80c  to  $1:  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
75c  to  81.25;  per  ton,  $30  to  $35:  carrots,  bu., 
70  to  80c:  per  ton.  $20  to  $22:  celery,  doz. 
bunches,  50  to  60c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  2  to 
2 %c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  50  to  00c;  Boston, 
doz..  $2  to  $2,25:  mint,  green,  doz.  bunches.  30 
to  35c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.75;  green,  doz. 
bunches.  20c:  potatoes,  bu.,  95c  to  $1:  pump¬ 
kins,  doz..  $1.10  to  $1.25;  parsnips.  14-qt.  bas¬ 
ket.  45  to  50c:  radishes,  doz.  bunches.  18  to  20c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1:  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bunches,  45  to  50c; 
watercress,  doz.  bunches,  40  to  50c. 

Beans,  per  100  lbs.,  hand-picked,  medium, 
$3.50:  red  marrow,  white  marrow,  red  kidney, 
$0:  white  kidney,  $7;  pea,  $3.50:  yellow  eye, 
$5:  Imperials,  $5. 

Furs.— Skunk,  No.  1.  $3  to  $3.25;  No.  2,  $2  to 
$2.25;  No.  3,  $1  to  $1.25:  No.  4.  40  to  50c; 
muskrat.  No.  1,  each.  $1  to  $1.50:  mink,  each, 
$2  to  $3:  ’coon,  each,  50c  to  $6;  weasel,  each, 
10  to  75c. 

Hides. — Steers,  No.  1,  lb.,  5c:  No.  2,  4c:  cows 
and  heifers.  No.  1.  4c;  No.  2,  2c;  bulls  and 
stags,  3c:  liorsehides,  each,  $2  to  $3:  lambs, 
each,  50  to  60c;  calf,  No.  1,  12c;  No.  2.  10c; 
wool,  fleeced,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  unwashed,  medium, 
15  to  18c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Still  pretty  dull  and  easy,  always  with  the 
exception  of  onions,  and  a  general  indication  of 
plenty  in  everything.  '  Cheap  grain  keeps  eggs 
down',  and  poultry  is  not  strong. 

BUTTER— CHEESE— EGGS 

Butter,  stronger,  creamery,  40  to  48c;  dairy, 
38  to  43c:  crocks,  35  to  42c;  common,  25  to  30c. 
Cheese,  easy;  flats.  —  to  23c;  daisies,  23  to  24c: 
longhorns,  24  to  25c:  limburger,  20  to  27c:  block 
Swiss,  26  to  30c.  Eggs,  quiet;  hennery.  58  to 
70c;  State  and  Western  candled,  58  to  69c; 
storage,  42  to  50c. 

POULTRY— RABBITS 

Dressed  poultry,  dull:  turkey,  48  to  55c;  fowl, 
22  to  30c:  chickens,  24  to  30c;  old  roosters.  22 
to  23c;  ducks,  34  to  86c;  geese,  28  to  30c.  Live 
poultry,  little  doing;  turkeys,  40  to  48c;  fowl. 
22  to  28c:  chickens.  24  to  30c;  old  roosters.  17 
to  18c:  ducks,  28  to  30c;  geese,  23  to  26c.  Rab¬ 
bits,  scarce:  jacks,  pair,  85c  to  $1.15;  cotton 
tails.  25  to  40c. 

APPLES— POTATOES 

Apples,  dull;  No.  1.  bu..  $2.75  to  $3:  No.  2. 
$1.50  to  $2.25:  common,  $1  to  $1.25.  Potatoes, 
dull;  best  homegrown,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.10;  sec¬ 
onds.  50  to  65c;  sweets,  Delaware,  hamper, 
$1.80  to  $2. 

FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

Grapes.  California  Tokays  and  Malagas,  keg. 
$8  to  $10.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl.,  $22. 
Kieffer  pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2. 

BEANS— ONIONS 

Beans,  easy;  kidney,  cwt.,  $7.50  to  $9;  mar¬ 
row.  $6  to  $7:  pea  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $5.75. 
Onions,  steady;  homegrown,  bu.,  $3  to  $4;  State 
and  Western,  cwt.,  $5.50  to  $7;  Spanish,  small 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetables,  steady.  String  beans,  hamper,  $5 
to  $6:  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt..  15  to  30c;  cabbage,  ton.  $28  to  $30:  100 
heads.  $2.75  to  $7;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25: 
cauliflower.  $2.40  to  $2.50:  celery,  bunch.  40  to 
50c;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3.50:  eggplant, 
box.  $2  to  $3:  endive,  doz.  heads,  50  to  90c: 
lettuce,  hothouse,  box.  50  t,o  75c;  oyster  plant, 
doz.  bunches,  80c  to  $1;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
35  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25:  peppers, 
box.  $9  to  $9.50:  pumpkins,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
radishes.  doz.  bunches.  20  to  39c;  squash,  cwt.. 
$2.50  to  $3.50:  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb..  30  to 
40c:  turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bn.,  50  to  75c. 

SWEETS 

Honey,  dull;  white  comb.,  lb.,  25  to  26c: 
dark.  15  to  16c.  Maple  products,  quiet:  sugar, 
lb..  18  to  26c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

FEED 

iftty,  firm:  Timothy,  track,  ton.  $18  to  $20; 
clover  mixed.  $18.50  to  $19.  Rye  straw.  $9  to 
811.  Wheat  bran.  ton.  earlot.  $26.25;  middlings, 
$20.25:  red  dog.  $34.75:  cottonseed  meal.  $42.25: 
oilmeal.  $47:  hominy.  $28;  gluten,  $40:  oat  feed, 
$13;  rye  middlings,  $20.  J.  W.  C. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $7:  Spy,  $4  to  $6:  Green¬ 
ing.  $4  to  $0:  bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $4.50. 

BEANS 

Pea.  100  lbs..  $5  to  $5.10:  red  kidney,  $7  to 
$7.50;  yellow  eye,  $7.25  to  $7.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  best,  43%  to  44%c;  good  to  choice, 
36  to  42c;  dairy,  30  to  35c. 

EGGS 

Nearbv  hennery.  60  to  68c:  gathered,  choice. 
00  to  62c:  common  to  good.  50  to  58c:  storage. 
30  to  41c. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay— Timothy.  No.  1.  $31  to  $32;  No.  2,  $28 
to  $29:  No.  3,  $25  to  $27;  clover  mixed,  $25  to 
$28.  Straw— Rye,  $26;  oat,  $18  to  $20. 

MILL  FEED 

Spring  bran,  $30.50  to  $30.75;  middlings.  $31 
to  $30;  red  dog,  $39;  mixed  feed,  $30  to  $30; 
gluten  feed.  $44;  cottonseed  meal,  $45  to  $49: 
linseed  meal,  $52;  dried  beet  pulp,  $29. 

ONIONS 

Nearby,  bu.  box.  $2  to  $3;  Connecticut  Valley, 
best,  100  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  lower  grades.  $3.75 
to  $4. 

POTATOES 

Maine  Cobbler.  100  lbs..  $1.60  to  $1.70;  Green 
Mountain.  $1.85  to  $2:  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.85. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Native  roasters.  35  to  40c:  fowls.  28  to  32c: 
broilers,  35  to  40c:  ducks,  20  to  30c:  squabs, 
doz..  $4  to  $7:  turkeys,  best,  00  to  05c;  fair  to 
good.  30  to  4.5c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  20  to  2Sc;  chickens,  20  to  27c;  roosters, 
IS  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25:  cabbage,  bbl..  $3  to 
$3.50:  celery,  bu.  box,  $1.25  to  $3.25:  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $8  to  $20;  lettuce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50:  radishes, 
bu..  $1  to  $2:  tomatoes,  lb.,  30  to  40c:  ruta¬ 
bagas.  140  lbs..  $1.50  to  $2:  spinach,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.25:  squash,  ton.  $40  to  $75. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Market  quiet,  without  much  change.  Fresh, 
solid-packed  creamery.  fancy,  high-scoring 
goods.  45  to  47c  the  latter  for  jobbing  sales; 
extra,  44c:  extra  firsts,  41  to  42c;  firsts,  30  to 
38c:  seconds.  32  to  34c:  sweet  creamery,  choice 
to  fancy.  40  to  47c;  fair  to  good.  37  to  45c: 
ladle-packed,  as  to  quality.  30  to  34c:  packing 
stock.  28  to  30c:  fancy  brands  of  prints  were 
jobbing  at  56  to  58c;  fair  to  choice.  48  to  55c. 

CHEESE 

New  York  whole  milk  flats,  fancy.  22%  to 
23c:  fair  to  good,  21  to  22c;  Longhorns,  22  to 
23% c:  single  daisies,  21%  to  23c;  jobbing  sales 
of  fancy  goods,  25  to  20c. 

EGGS 

Market  for  fresh  eggs  advanced  under  a  bet¬ 
ter  demand.  Supplies  of  desirable  stock  were 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Nearby  extra  firsts. 
55c:  firsts,  53%;  seconds,  40  to  50c;  Western 
extra  firsts,  54  to  55c;  firsts,  52  to  53c:  sec¬ 
onds,  40  to  50c;  inferior  lots  lower:  fancy,  care¬ 
fully  selected  candled  eggs  were  jobbing  at  70 
to  71c,  and  fair  to  good  at  04  to  09c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  20  to  28c;  chickens.  18  to  24c;  roosters. 
17  to  18c;  turkeys,  45  to  53c;  ducks,  24  to  28c; 
geese,  23  to  25c. 

DRESSED  FOULTRY 

Spring  turkeys,  nearby,  00  to  03c:  Western, 
45  to  55c:  fowls,  28  to  33c;  chickens,  30  to  34c: 
roosters,  19  to  21c;  ducks,  32  to  35c;  geese,  25 
to  32c. 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Fancy  apples  were  firm.  Apples,  bbl.,  fancy. 
$7  to  $9:  fair  to  good,  $4.50  to  $7.  Cranberries, 
fancy,  bbl.,  $18  to  $28:  32-qt.  crate.  $4  to 
$7.50.  Grapefruit.  Florida,  box,  $1.80  to  $5. 
Oranges,  box,  Florida.  $3.10  to  $8.05.  Tanger¬ 
ines,  Florida,  %  box,  $2.95  to  $5.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes  slow.  Onions  and  cabbage,  quiet  and 
easier.  White  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  fancy,  $2.10 
to  $2.35:  fair  to  choice,  $1.75  to  $2.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Jersey,  %-bu.  basket,  No.  1.  90c  to  $1.10; 
No.  2,  35  to  50c.  Cabbage,  ton.  $45  to  $50. 
Onions,  100-lb.  bag.  No.  1,  $4.50  to  $5.25.  Car¬ 
rots.  bunch.  3  to  4c.  Beets,  bunch,  2%  to  4c. 
Lettuce,  Florida,  crate.  $1.25  to  $3.25.  Celery, 
Florida,  per  bunch,  4  to  15c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav— Timothy.  No.  2,  $20  to  $21;  No.  3.  $18 
to  $19;  sample,  $14  to  $10:  no  grade,  $12  to 
$14:  clover  mixed,  light.  $19.50  to  $20;  No.  1. 
$18  to  $19.  Straw — No.  1,  straight  rye,  $20  to 
$20.50;  No.  2.  $18  to  $19:  No.  1  wheat,  $13  to 
$13.50:  No.  2.  $12  to  $12.50;  No.  1  oat,  $12  to 
$12.50;  No.  2,  $11  to  $11.50. 


New  York  Wholesale  Quotations 

DECEMBER  22,  1921 
MILK 

New  York  price  for  December  fluid  milk  in 
201  to  210-mile  zone.  $3.37  for  3  per  cent  fat. 
City  retail  prices:  Grade  A.  bottled,  18c;  B, 
bottled,  qt.,  15c;  pt..  10c;  B,  qt..  loose.  12c; 
buttermilk,  lie:  certified,  qt...  28c;  pt..  17c; 

heavy  cream,  %  pt.,  29c;  route  cream,  %  pt., 
19c. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy,  lb . 

.41 

(7? 

.42 

Good  to  choice . 

.30 

<a 

.40 

Lower  grades  . 

.30 

.34 

City  made  . 

.28 

(tf 

.33 

Dairy,  best  . 

.39 

0 

.40 

Common  to  good . 

.29 

0 

.33 

Packing  stock  . 

.23 

0 

.27 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  fancy . 

.22^ 

(73. 

.231 

Good  to  choice . 

.17 

0 

22 

Skims  . 

.08 

@ 

.16 

E(.(.S 

White,  choice  to  fancy . 

.75 

<73 

.77 

Medium  to  good . 

.08 

0 

.73 

Pullets  . 

.52 

0 

.60 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  host... 

.63 

(ft> 

.05 

Medium  to  good . 

.46 

0 

.00 

Gathered,  best  . 

.59 

0 

.00 

Medium  to  good . 

.40 

0 

.55 

Lower  grades  . 

.30 

0 

.33 

Storage  . 

0 

.44 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  best  . 

25 

0. 

.28 

Fair  to  good . 

.21 

0 

.23 

Chickens  . . 

.25 

0 

.30 

Roosters  . 

.15 

0 

.10 

Ducks  . 

.28 

0 

.30 

Geese  . 

.24 

0 

.26 

Turkeys  . 

@ 

.55 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


The  cool  dry  weather  has  been  favorable  for 
shipments,  so  that  most  of  the  stock  has  come 
in  good  condition. 


Turkeys,  best  . 

. 52 

0 

.55 

Common  to  good . 

. 40 

0 

.50 

Chickens,  choice,  lb... 

. 40 

0 

.43 

Fair  to  good . 

. 25 

0 

.35 

Fowls  . 

. 25 

0 

.33 

Roosters  . 

. 17 

0 

OO 

Pneks  . 

. 25 

0 

.35 

Geese  . 

0 

.33 

Squabs,  doz . 

.  4.00 

0 

11.00 

Spring  guineas,  pair... 

.  1.25 

0 

1.65 

LIVE 

STOCK 

Steers  . 

.  6.00 

0 

8.00 

Bulls  . 

.  4.00 

0 

4.75 

Cows  . 

0 

4.50 

Calves,  prime  veal,  100  lbs.. 

8.00 

0 

13.50 

Culls  . 

4.00 

0 

6.00 

Hogs  . 

7.50 

0 

7.75 

Sheep,  100  lbs . 

3.00 

6& 

5.00 

Lambs  . 

8.00 

0. 

10.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  best  . 

.15 

0 

.16 

Common  to  good . 

.10 

0 

.13 

Hothouse  lambs,  each . 

10.00 

0 

12.00 

I’ork.  80  to  100  lbs.  each.... 

.12 

0 

.13 

100  to  150  lbs.  each . 

.11 

@ 

.12 

RABBITS 

Arrivals  large.  Sound  cottontails  have  brought 
30  to  45c  per  pair,  and  jacks  75c  to  $1.  Tame 
rabbits  are  quoted  25  to  28c  per  lb. 


VEGETABLES 

100  bunches . 

sprouts,  qt . 


Beets, 

Brussels 
Carrots,  bbl 

Chicory,  bn . 

Celery,  standard  crate . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Fennel,  bbl . . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  bu,  . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Peppers,  bn . 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Turnips,  bbl.  . . 

Tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb . 

Watercress,  100  bunches.... 

POTATOES 
180  lbs . 


bu. 


Long  Island. 

Jersey,  150  lbs. 
Maine,  180  lbs. 
State.  180  lbs.. 
Sweet  potatoes, 

HAY 

Hay,  Timothy,  No. 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Shipping  . 

Clover  mixed  ... 

Alfalfa  . 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat.. 


Marrow,  100  lbs. 

Medium  . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  .... 
White  kidney  . . 
Yellow  eye  . 


basket. . 
AND  ST1 
1 . 


BEANS 


Apples.  Baldwin. 
Greening  . . . . . 

Spy  . 

York  . 

Western,  box  . 

Pears,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  bbl. 
Oranges,  box  . . . 
Grapefruit,  box 
Kumquats,  qt.  . . 


FRUITS 
bbl . . 


3.00 

<73 

5.00 

.10 

<73 

•»•» 

2.00 

0 

2.15 

1.75 

0 

2. <10 

2.50 

0 

4.50 

36.00 

0 

44.00 

3.00 

0 

5.00 

1.50 

0 

3.00 

3.50 

0 

4.00 

.ti) 

0 

1.00 

ljoo 

0 

4.00 

.30 

0 

.40 

2.25 

0 

4.50 

4.00 

0 

7.00 

.50 

0 

1.50 

1.00 

0. 

1.25 

1.50 

0 

2.00 

2.50 

0 

7.50 

1.00 

0 

2.00 

.30 

(7? 

.40 

1.75 

@ 

2.25 

5.15 

<73 

5.40 

1.50 

<73 

1.75 

3.25 

<73 

4.00 

3.25 

<73 

3.00 

1.00 

® 

1.25 

:aw 

27.00 

0 

28.00 

25.00 

0 

26.00 

23.00 

0 

24.00 

20.00 

0 

21.00 

20.00 

0 

25.00 

0, 

29.00 

22.00 

<73 

24.00 

15.00 

17.00 

® 

6.00 

5.00 

0 

5.25 

4.75 

0 

5.25 

7.00 

0 

7.25 

0 

10.00 

7.00 

@ 

7.50 

5.50 

0 

7.50 

6.50 

0 

9.00 

6.00 

0. 

.8.00 

5.00 

0 

7.50 

2.00 

0 

3.00 

3.00 

(73 

0.50 

23.00 

0 

28.00 

4.25 

0 

10.00 

4.50 

0 

7.75 

.05 

0. 

.10 

Winter  Churning 

I  never  have  any  trouble  in  getting 
butter  in  from  15  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
and  very  seldom  have  bitter  cream.  I 
have  one  cow,  and  churn  twice  a  week. 
If  churned  once  a  week  the  cream  be¬ 
comes  strong,  and  you  cannot  make  good 
butter  from  strong  cream.  When  I  get 
my  stone  crock  half  full  of  cream  I  set 
it  by  the  stove  in  the  morning,  and  stir 
it  several  times  through  the  day,  and  by 
night  the  cream,  is  thick.  It  must  not _ be 
kept  where  it  will  get  hot.  Next  morning 
I  stir  it  and  leave  it  until  it  gets  a  little 
warm,  then  it  is  ready  to  churn.  Who¬ 
ever  tries  this  way  will  always  do  the 
same  in  cold  weather.  I  use  an  up  and 
down  churn,  but  have  used  the  barrel 
churn,  and  learned  that  the  churn  had  to 
stand  one-half  hour  with  boiling  hot 
water  in  it  to  get  the  churn  warm.  Then 
rinse  it  with  cold  water  and  put  the 
cream  in.  The  cork  must  be  taken  out 
now  and  then  to  let  out  air.  This  helps 
to  get  butter  quicker.  I  found  that  as  the 
barrel  turned  it  formed  a  cool  air,  and 
that  kept  the  cream  getting  colder.  Be¬ 
fore  I  learned  this  I  would  sit  at  that 
barrel  churn  for  three  hours,  not  knowing 
why  T  could  not  get  butter,  for  I  knew  I 
had  my  cream  ripe  enough  to  churn. 

F.  H . 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

January  3-*February  24.  11)22 — New 
5  ork  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Coble- 
skill,  short  courses  in  agriculture,  home¬ 
making,  ice  cream  making. 

January  4-7 — Ridgewood.  N.  J..  Poul¬ 
try.  Show.  North  Jersey  Poultry  Breed¬ 
ers'  Club.  S.  .T.  Ilammerstein,  seeretarv, 
Hillsdale.  N.  J. 

January  10— New  York  IIolstein-Frie- 
sian  Association,  second  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

January  10-12 — -Maryland  Agricultural 
Society  and  allied  societies,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

January  10-12 — Virginia  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Murphy 
Hotel.  Richmond,  Va. 

January  10-13 — Vermont  State  Poultry 
Association,  twenty-fifth  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion.  City  Hall,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  B.  P. 
Greene,  secretary. 

January  11-13 — New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

January  30 -February  3  —  Farmers’ 
Week,  Ohio  State  College.  Columbus,  O. 

February  2-4 — New  Haven  County 
Poultry  Club,  annual  show.  Armory.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  E.  A.  Todd,  secretary, 
Room  310.  Federal  Building,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

February  22-24 — Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 
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YOUNG’S 

DRY  FRONT 

Poultry  House 

Write  tor  1922  Booklet. 

Note  the  features  of  the  overhang  roof,  absolutely 
rain  proof:  also,  ventilator  above  the  swinging  win- 
(low.  The  above  is  the  type  that  Prof.  Harry  R. 
Lewis,  head  of  the  Vineland  Egg  Laying  Contest,  is 
equipping  his  new  farm  with,  at  Davisville,  Rhode 
Island.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
showing  forty  different  cuts. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  16  Depot  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


Beth 
I  Machine* 
Mad*  of 
California 
Itodwood 


If  ordered  together. 

_  Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water — copper 
tanka— double  walls— dead  air 
_  space  — double  glass  doors  — 
shipped  complete,  all  setup  ready  to  use. 

180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  $30.00 

Made  of  California  Redwood — last  a  lifetime.  Positively 
the  best  value  on  the  market  today.  Order  the  size  you 
want  direct  from  this  ad.  30  days  trial— money  back 
if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy 
until  you  get  our  1922  catalog.  [2] 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.  Dept.  112  Racine,  Wis. 
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95  Buys  140-Egg  Champion 

Belle  City  Incubator  i 

Hot- Water, Copper  Tank,  Double  Walls  j  jfl~ 

Fibre  Board,  Self  Regulated. 

$7.95  buys  140-Chick  Hot-WIM93 
Water  Brooder.  Or  both  for  only  ■  “■ 

Freight  Prepaid 

East  of  Rockies  and 
allowed  on  Express. 

Guaranteed.  Order  now.  Share 
in  my  $1,000  In  Prizes,  or  write 
&.  ?,orFr«®  Hook  HatchingFacts. ' ' 
It  tells  everything,  Jim  Rohan,  Proa. 

Bella  City  Incubator  Co.,box  48  Raoino,Wis. 


’  Over  , 

taii.oool 

Users 


SAVE  PACKAGE  COSTS 

First  Class  Second-Hand 
Egg  Cases,  Butter  Tubs, 
Baskets  and  other  fruit  and 
vegetable  packages.  All  our 
containers  are  in  as  good  as 
new  condition  and  ready  for 
instant  use. 

Let  us  quote  you— That’s  Alt 

THE  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO 

Dept.  R,  301-303  Johnson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Poultryman’s  Best  Helper 


Poultry  knowledge  of  the  right  sort.  Every 
month  The  Poultry  Item  helps  the  profits. 
You  cannot  keep  chickens  right  without  this 
monthly  poultry  guide.  A  trial  will  prove  it. 

/|  Months’  Trial 


Subscription  2Sc. 

1  year  $1.00  3  years  $2.00 

Catalog  of  Books  Free 

The  Poultry  Item.  Box  R,  Scllersyille,  Penn*. 


Keep  Chickens? 

ca’s  30-year-old  Poultry  Paper;  tells  how  to  se¬ 
lect.  breed,  house  and  feed  SUCCESSFULLY. 
40-84  pages  monthly,  4  mos.  trial  25c;  Yr.  Sl.OC 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  BOX  25  Syracuse.  N  Y* 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES/ 

I  All  styles  150  Illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
|  and  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 
INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL  Dept.  50'  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Baby  Chicks,  Cockerels 
Pullets,  Eggs,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
B.  P.  Rocks 

From  high-laying,  pure¬ 
bred  farm  range  stock 
that  will  multiply  your 
poultry  profits.  100"°snfe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Il¬ 
lustrated  folder  free. 
Write  for  it  now. 

G.  F.  G  I  B  S  O  N 

Box  100 

Galen  Farms.  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  BREEDERS  ON  FREE  FARM  RANGE 
BARRON  STRAIN 

Sou  cocks  and  cockerels  for  sale,  out  of  imported  birds 
grown  on  free  farm  range  ;  buttermilk  fed.  Birds  of 
grand  size  and  great  vigor  from  wonderful  layers.  The 
kind  that  will  improve  your  stock.  Price,  $5  each,  6  for 
S‘2o.  and  10  or  more  $3  each.  Now  booking  orders  for 
baby  chicks,  February,  March  and  April  delivery,  1 922, 
from  the  finest  breeders  I  ever  owned.  Circulars  free. 
My  book,  “  Profits  in  Poultry  Keeping  Solved,”  $1,  or 
fun-  witli  all  $10  orders.  EDGAK  lililGOS,  Box  76, 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Single  Comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Sold  products  of  this  strain  (Bonnie  Brae)  thro  the 
advertising  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  They  are  still  making  good 
in  tlic  hands  of  hundreds  of  pleased  customers.  Over 
two  hundred  choice  breeding  males  (one  previous 
customer  is  buying  sixty)  eight  to  ten  dollars 
each.  Limited  number  select  pullets.  Hatching  eggs 
after  Jan.  1st.  Baby  chicks,  Feb.  15th.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for  circular.  JOHN  II.  VYEK1) 
(Heuuood  Poultry  Farm  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Riar  white  eirfirs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  IOrtu:  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Ohicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Ftrirs,  Chicks,  snipped  safely.  Catalog  free. 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  28  Portland,  Ind. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

1921  customer  bought  2,300  chicks,  raised  over  1,000  pul¬ 
lets.  Same  customer  has  4,000  order  for  Jan.-Feb.,  1922. 
Place  your  order  now  for  early  deliveries.  $90  per 
hundred  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N  Y. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels  gS,'’ SSsKS.'  ‘sir 

each:  5  for  820.  Must  please  or  money  returned. 

THE  GILBERT  HOME  -  Wiusted,  Conn. 


PULLETS 

8.  (\  TV.  I.FIillOKNS  and  WHITE  TWA  Mum  ES  at  $2.50  and 
$2  15.  Place  your  order  for  Baby  Chicks  now.  Leading 
varieties  Circular  free.  E.  J.  Thiel,  Millers,  N.  x. 


The  Henyard 


Poor  Laying 

I  am  having  some  trouble  with  my  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets,  since  they  are  only  laying 
20  per  cent.  I  feed  one  part  cornmeal, 
one  part  middlings,  one  part  meat  sera)) 
and  one  part  ground  oats,  and  a  scratch 
of  two  parts  cornmeal,  one  part  oats  and 
one  part  wheat.  What  is  wrong?  a.  m. 

Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

Mix  one  hag  of  middlings,  one  bag 
cornmeal,  two  bags  of  bran,  with  50  lbs. 
of  ground  beef  scrap ;  mix  it  well.  Make 
a  long  box,  say  8  ft.  long,  10  in.  wide  and 
6  in.  high.  Make  a  frame  of  2-in.  wide 
strips,  the  size  of  the  box,  and  tack  2-in. 
mesh  poultry  netting  on  this  frame.  Put 
the  mixed  dry  mash  in  the  box,  and  the 
frame  on  top  of  it.  Now  the  hens  can 
eat  the  mash  through  the  wire,  but  can¬ 
not  scratch  it  out  and  waste  it.  You 
should  have  litter  of  some  kind  to  feed  the 
dry  grain  in.  Straw  of  any  kind,  or  corn¬ 
stalks  cut  up  in  short  pieces ;  anything 
that  will  make  the  hens  scratch  and  hunt 
for  their  food.  Cracked  corn  is  better 
than  whole  corn,  because  they  cannot 
eat  it  so  fast ;  it  hides  in  the  litter  and 
makes  them  work  more.  Feed  in  the 
morning  about  three  quarts  of  a  mixture 
of  cracked  corn  and  oats ;  that  is  a  small 
feed  for  100  hens,  but  if  you  feed  all  they 
will  eat  they  won’t  eat  much  of  the  mash, 
and  the  mash  should  make  about  one-half 
of  their  feed.  At  night  feed  all  they  will 
eat  of  corn  and  oats,  and  if  there  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  left  in  the  litter  they  will  find  it  in 
the  morning.  Make  a  box  with  three  com¬ 
partments  and  put  ground  oyster  shells 
in  one,  grit  in  another  and  ground  char¬ 
coal  in  the  third,  if  you  can  got  the  char¬ 
coal  without  much  trouble.  Feed  green 
food  of  some  kind  ;  cabbage,  sprouted  oats, 
beets.  Beet  pulp,  such  as  is  fed  to  cows, 
is  good  if  you  cannot  get  the  other  stuff. 
Oats  boiled  and  fed  warm  three  times  a 
week,  at  noon,  is  good.  Be  sure  .to  fur¬ 
nish  a  place  where  they  can  have  a  dust 
bath  of  fine  dry  earth. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE, 


Delayed  Laying 

Will  you  furnish  me  with  a  well'  bal¬ 
anced  laying  ration  for  my  04  Rhode 
Island  Reds?  They  are  all  early  Spring 
hen-hatched  birds,  and  are  not  progress¬ 
ing  as  well  as  some  incubator  stock  that  I 
bought  around  Easter  time.  The  incu¬ 
bator  chickens  are  now  laying.  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  feeding  them  two  quarts  of 
scratch  feed  morning  and  night,  besides  a 
hot  mess  in  the  morning  and  half  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  cut  in  small  squares.  They 
get  plenty  of  greens  and  grit ;  have  ideal 
houses  and  plenty  of  running  space.  I 
have  a  four-acre  orchard  fenced  in  for 
them.  Evidently  they  have  passed 
through  their  molt,  for  I  find  few  feath¬ 
ers  on  the  drops.  I  also  have  before  them 
mash.  Apparently  they  are  all  in  healthy 
condition,  but  what  we  want,  are  eggs,  as 
the  birds  cost,  me  .$12  per  month  to  feed. 

Madison,  N.  J.  g.  s. 

Hen-raised  chicks  arc  more  likely  to  be 
lousy  than  incubator  chicks.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  is  what  is  delaying  G.  S.’s 
earlier  birds.  Take  a  pullet  off  the  roost 
gently,  with  hands  on  both  wings,  so  she 
cannot  flutter,  then  put  her  under  your 
arm  and  bend  the  feathers  under  her  tail 
upyard.  so  as  to  expose  the  little  hollow 
spot  just  above  the  vent.  If  the  hen  kicks 
or  struggles  the  lice  scatter  among  the 
feathers  and  you  won’t  see  one.  But  if 
they  are  numerous  the  feathers  below  the 
Vent  will  have  a  bunch  of  “nits”  attached 
to  the  base  of  each  feather,  A  drop  of 
kerosene  oil  on  each  bunch  will  dispose  of 
them,  and  all  the  lice  will  be  driven  off 
and  kept  away  by  mixing  some  “blue 
ointment” — obtained  at  any  drug  store — 
with  an  equal  amount  of  lard,  then  tak¬ 
ing  a  piece  as  big  as  a  pea,  rub  it  into  the 
skin  below  and  above  the  vent,  then 
wipe  your  fingers  under  the  wings.  Be 
sure  to  treat  the  rooster  the  same  way. 
But  never  put  that  ointment  on  a  sitting 
hen  or  one  with  chicks.  They  may  not  be 
lousy  at  all :  it  may  be  some  setback  in 
chickhood  that  causes  the  delay.  It  can¬ 
not  be  the  feed,  if  one  lot  is  laying  well 
on  it.  See  that  the  bread  is  not  musty  ; 
try  it  with  your  nose ;  it  will  tell  you 
sometimes  what  your  eyes  cannot  see.’ 

G.  A.  C. 


Wasting  Disease  in  Poultry 

Lately  one  of  my  hens,  nearly  through 
molting,  was  found  dead.  She  was  a 
large  hen.  but  seemingly  had  wasted  away 
until  she  weighed  but  a  fraction  of  her 
former  weight.  Shortly  after  another 
was  found  in  like  condition.  Now  an¬ 
other  lias  one  eye  blinded  and  is  very 
light,  in  weight;  has  no  appetitite  and 
inclined  to  be  dopy.  The  droppings  lately 
have  seemed  to  be  hardly  natural  and 
offensive  in  odor.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Waterbury,  Conn.  e.  m.  s. 

There  arc  several  chronic  wasting  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  fowls  are  subject,  the  most 
common  being  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  it  was  that  disease  that  caused 
the  death  of  your  hens.  There  is  no  cure 
for  it  in  fowls ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  usually 
discovered  until  the  fowls  display  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  last  stages.  Fowls  dead 
from  this  disease  should  be  deeply  buried 
where  other  members  of  the  flock  cannot 
get  at  them,  and  any  known  to  be  ailing 
should  be  removed  from  tin*  flock  and 
disposed  of.  While  the  disease  is  com¬ 
municable,  its  ravages  are  not  usually 


serious,  most  fowls  seeming  to  be  able  to 
resist  it,  m.  b.  d. 


Suspected  Cholera 

There  seems  to  be  cholera  in  my  flock 
of  poultry ;  droppings  are  yellow,  streaked 
with  green.  Have  tried  several  remedies, 
and  though  some  have  seemed  to  help 
for  a  few  days,  the  trouble  soon  re¬ 
appears.  Recently  I  was  recommended 
the  use  of  baking  soda  or  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  place  of  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth, 
which  I  had  been  using.  This  would,  of 
course,  be  much  cheaper  than  the  bis¬ 
muth.  and  we  had  thought  of  using  about 
a  pound  a  day  for  1,200  to  1,500  birds. 
Can  you  tell  us  whether  this  would  be 
effective  and  if  such  an  amount  would 
be  all  right?  Would  the  soda  harm  the 
chickens  in  any  way?  c.  J.  s. 

Essex,  Conn. 

I  should  give  these  birds  a  big  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  at  once.  Give  a  heaping  tea- 
cupful  to  each  100  birds  in  a  wet  mash. 
They  will  not  drink  it  if  put  in  their 
drinking  water,  but  do  not  seem  to  mind 
it  in  a  wet  mash.  Close  the  dry  mash 
box  and  feed  nothing  but  the  wet  mash 
for  one  day.  The  object  is  to  empty  the 
intestines  as  completely  as  possible.  Then 
mix  red  pepper  in  a  wet  mash,  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  to  each  100  birds.  Do  this 
for  three  days,  in  place  of  the  dry  mash, 
feeding  scratch  grains  night  and  morning. 
Supply  them  with  .plenty  of  granulated 
charcoal.  Charcoal  will  absorb  many 
times  its  volume  of  deleterious  gases.  I 
used  to  buy  it  by  the  100  lbs.,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  quantity  of  it  my  hens 
would  eat. 

I  have  never  used  the  sub-nitrate  of 
bismuth  or  baking  soda,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  soda  would  hurt  the  fowls.  I 
would  thoroughly  clean  the  droppings 
boards  and  spray  them  with  a  strong  dis¬ 
infectant.  As  soon  as  the  effect  of  the 
Epsom  salts  has  passed,  I  would  remove 
all  the  litter  and  top  surface  of  the 
ground  under  it,  and  put  in  clean  litter. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


Poultry  with  Swollen  Eyes 

I  have  some  young  pullets  which  have 
some  sickness  affecting  their  eyes.  First 
the  eyelids  swell,  then  close  completely, 
and  the  eye  waters  constantly  during  the 
swelling.  Usually  they  have  it  on  one 
eye  only.  Is  (here  any  cure  for  it,  and  is 
it  a  contagious  disease?  Quite  a  number 
of  my  chickens  have  it  now.  We  feed 
them  scratch  feed,  corn,  boiled  oats,  skim- 
milk.  c.  z. 

Merrow,  Conn. 

This  is  probably  due  to  bad  colds,  and 
likely  to  run  into  roup.  Put  the  affected 
birds  into  a  pen  by  themselves  where  they 
can  be  warm  and  comfortable.  Wash  the 
eye  with  boracie  acid,  and  if  any  show  a 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  with  an  of¬ 
fensive  odor,  kill  and  bury  or  burn  them 
at  once.  That  is  roup,  and  a  bird  having 
it  is  not  worth  much  if  cured.  Roup  is 
very  contagious ;  when  the  bird  drinks 
the  nostril  discharge  floats  on  the  water 
and  other  birds  drinking  there  catch  the 
disease.  I  should  cut  out  the  boiled  oats 
and  feed  in  place  of  it  a  good  wet  mash 
once  a  day.  with  all  the  red  pepper  in  it 
that  they  would  eat.  Put  in  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  red  pepper  to  two  quarts  of 
dry  mash,  mix  it  well  and  wet  it  with  hot 
water  or  milk.  Feed  it  warm ;  not  too 
hot.  Some  of  the  birds  will  get  well  if 
nothing  is  done  for  them,  and  probably 
some  may  die  anyhow.  These  colds  are 
due  to  the  long,  damp  and  rainy  days  we 
had.  See  that  your  roofs  do  not  leak  and 
litter  is  not  musty.  Smell  it;  your  nose 
will  tell  you  what  your  eyes  cannot  see. 

G.  A.  C. 


Powdered  Buttermilk  for  Poultry 

Has  powdered  buttermilk  all  the  feed¬ 
ing  qualities  of  semi-solid  buttermilk? 
Poultrymen  here  think  some  of  the  qual¬ 
ities  are  destroyed  in  reducing  to  a  pow¬ 
der.  How  should  the  powdered  compare 
with  semi-solid  in  price?  e.  w.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

Powdered  milk  has  not  been  injured  by 
the  process  of  evaporation  itself,  though, 
of  course,  any  particular  sample  might 
have  been  injured  in  the  manufacture  of 
it.  Powdered  milk  at  8c  per  lb.  is  con¬ 
sidered  equal  to  semi-solid  buttermilk  at 
3c  per  lb.,  and  to  skim-milk  at  lc  per 
quart,  any  one  of  the  three  being  equal 
in  feeding  value  to  beef  scrap  at  from  4% 
to  5  cents. 


Damp  Henhouse 

I.have  a  henhouse  12x16  ft.  It  has  4u 
open  front  2x6  ft.,  which  I  keep  open  in 
fair  weather.  It  has  two  large  windows 
in  front  and  one  on  the  side,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  sun  to  shine  in  all  of  the 
time.  I  keep  15  laying  pullets  and  20 
laying  year-old  hens  in  this  henhouse. 
The  henhouse  gets  damp  within  two 
weeks  from  the  time  I  clean  it  out  and 
put  in  dry  shavings.  It  has  a  double 
board  floor  and  I  keep  it  banked  up  with 
snow.  Is  there  anything  I  could  do  so 
that  it  would  not  get  damp  so  quickly?  I 
have  lights  in  this  henhouse  which  I  turn 
on  at  dusk  and  do  not  feed  them  until  5 
p.  m.,  and  they  are  all  on  the  roost  at  7 
p.  m.  Every  night  there  is  a  hen  that 
lays  on  the  roosts.  Is  there  any  way  to 
stop  her  from  doing  this?  L.  w.  R. 

Maine. 


Litter  will  get  damp  within  a  short 
time  under  almost  any  system  of  ventila¬ 
tion.  but  if  there  is  sufficient  moisture  in 
the  air  within  the  building  to  condeuse 
upon  the  walls,  or  to  make  them  “sweat,” 
in  cold  weather,  it  is  evidence  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  ventilation.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
is  more  ventilation,  and  this  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  opening  windows,  doors  or  other 
means  of  ingress  for  the  outside  air  and 
escape  of  that  inside.  There  will  be  very 
few  days  in  the  Winter  when  your  2x6-ft. 
opening  should  be  closed,  regardless  of  the 
temperature  outside.  Storms  should  not 
he  allowed  to  beat  in  through  this  open¬ 
ing,  of  course,  and  a  burlap  curtain  may 
prevent  that,  but  an  open  front  henhouse 
should  be  open  in  Winter  as  well  as  in 
Summer,  unless  windows  are  so  arranged 
as  to  give  ample  ventilation.  The  air 
within  a  poultry  house  may  be  fully  as 
cold,  as  that  without,  and  this  without 
detriment  to  the  fowls  if  only  that  air  is 
dry,  hut  air  cannot  be  kept  dry  in  a 
closed  building  occupied  by  fowls. 

Keep  your  lights  on  until  about  8  p.  m„ 
and  (hen  give  your  hens  their  last  feeding 
of  whole  grain.  The  object  in  using  arti¬ 
ficial  lights  is  to  make  the  days  and  nights 
of  about  equal  length,  as  they  are  in  the 
Summer.  You  do  not  do  this  when  you 
feed  at  5  p.  m.  and  turn  off  the  lights. 
See  to  it  also  that  there  is  food  in  the 
litter  for  the  fowls  as  soon  as  they  get 
down  in  the  morning,  and  water  also.  If 
you  do  not  do  this  you  lose  the  value  of 
artificial  lights.  M.  n.  D. 


EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 


In  answer  to  many  questions  about  this  egg- 
laying  contest,  the  following  facts  are  given: 

It  is  held  at  Storrs  Postoflice  in  connection 
with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  Tile 
contest  begins  November  1.  There  are  10  pul¬ 
lets  in  each  pen.  All  the  birds  receive  uniform 
treatment.  The  houses  are  all  alike,  and  the 
feed  is  the  same  for  all.  The  contest  continues 
for  one  year.  The  weekly  records  cover  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  for  each  pen  in  the  current 
week,  and  also  the  total  number  of  eggs  laid 
since  the  first  of  last  November.  The  contest 
will  end  November  1,  at  which  time  these  birds 
will  be  removed,  and  another  set  of  pullets 
entered  for  the  next  year. 

Results  for  week  ending  December  12,  1921: 


Week  Total 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Purdue  University,  Ind .  24  44 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  9  46 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Ont  ....  16  57 

Lewis  Farms,  R  1 .  5  15 

Jules  F.  Francais,  L.  1 .  19  49 

Harry  G.  Culver,  LI .  26  105 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  12  56 

Seven  Hills  Farm,  N,  Y .  29  147 

Edgar  Stoughton.  Conn .  26  76 

Merritt  M.  Clark.  Conn .  25  134 

Michigan  Poultry  Farm,  Mich .  16  23 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn .  17  46 

A.  Hamburger,  Mo .  11  23 

Forrest  Ferguson.  Mo . 6  1!) 

Dundas  Poultry  Plant,  N.  J .  lu  21 

H.  E,  Dennison,  Mich .  10  22 

COLUMBIAN  ROCKS 

T.  J.  Enslin,  N.  3 .  2  2 

George  J.  Sullivan.  N.  J .  6  27 

WHITE  ROCKS 

James  F.  Macdonald,  Mass .  16  185 

William  H.  Bassett,  Conn .  6  20 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  28  175 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H .  18  113 

F.  R.  Pember,  It.  I . » .  0  0 

Albert  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  0  0 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass .  6  13 

K.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  0  0 

WHITE  WYANDOTTK8 

Walter  Bradbury,  England .  36  151 

Clarence  It.  Hanes,  Mich .  9  115 

Arthur  H.  Shaw,  Mats .  2  33 

Frank  P  Matteson,  B.  1 .  39  237 

Benjamia  F.  Decker,  N.  J .  27  187 

Clemens  J.  Diemand,  Conn .  35  180 

Woodbrldge  Orchards,  Conn .  32  172 

Harry  D.  Emmons,  Conn .  21  94 

Merrythought  Farm.  Conn .  16  97 

Mrs.  Inez  Taylor,  N  Y .  7  8 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  15  113 

H.  P.  Demiug,  Conn .  0  1 

Prospect  Farms,  N.  J .  0  1 

D.  S.  Vaughn,  R.  1 .  10  30 

Wm.  M.  Batt,  Mass .  H  so 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  10  76 

Harold  Tompkins,  Mass .  3  3 

Glen  Wright,  Conn .  10  20 

John  Z.  Labelle,  Conn .  18  121 

Jacob  E.  Jansen,  Conn .  17  *8 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  25  205 

F.  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  23  184 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Polhemus,  N.  Y .  6  36 

Charles  D.  Peirce.  R.  1 .  16  55 

The  Orchards,  Mass .  40  229 

Old  Town  Farm,  N.  H .  30  157 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass .  37  211 

Afton  Farm,  Vt .  32  127 

Applecrest  Farm,  N.  H .  48  181 

E.  P.  Usher,  Jr.,  Mass .  19  98 

Deer  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  N.  H  7  20 

Hall  Farm,  Vt .  14  52 

Henry  P.  Walker,  Mass .  30  159 

Charles  H.  Lane.  Mass .  ...  26  178 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Max  Axelrod,  Mass .  7  40 

Small’s  Poultry  Farm,  Conn .  19  159 

Francis  F.  Lincoln,  Conn .  7  57 

Goshen  Poultry  Club,  Conn . 26  159 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  II  83 

E.  H.  Scott,  Conn  .  .  16  98 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Maine .  .  10  114 

Hollywood  Farm,  Wash . : _  31  156 

A.  B.  Hall,  Conn .  8  81 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  7  70 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  13  60 

Lion  Head  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  19  75 

A.  P.  Robinson,  N.  Y .  20  110 

James  O.  LeFevre,  N.  Y .  11  25 

Imperial  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J...: .  0  14 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  L.  1 .  II  64 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J .  25  113 

E.  A.  Ballard,  Pa .  8  46 

John  K.  Roessner,  N.  J. .  4  35 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  18  124 

J,  Frank  Dubois,  Mass .  15  122 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  7  48 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  II  27 

Riverside  Poultry  Harm,  Pa .  32  88 

Kirluip  Bros.,  N.  Y .  ..; .  12  75 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Theusen,  Conn .  8  74 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  1 .  4  63 

White  Springs  Farm,  N.  Y .  24  91 

Meadowedge  Farm,  L.  1 .  24  157 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 2  17 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter.  N.  J .  3  23 

Rapp's  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  .  6  21 

Merrythought  Farm,  Conn .  22  128 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  ..  25  100 

The  Yates  Farm,  N.  Y .  ....  0  II 

L.  E.  Ingoldsby.  N.  Y .  19  132 

Exmoor  Farm,  Pa  .  4  45 

Willanna  Farm,  N.  J .  1  30 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  1  25 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich... .  13  67 


Total .  1541  8113 
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Black  and  White  Muscovy  Ducks 

Will  you  tell  me  the  difference,  if  any, 
between  the  black  and  white  Muscovy 
ducks?  Is  the  white  breed  as  hardy  and 
easy  to  raise  as  the  blacks?  I  have  raised 
the  blacks  very  successfully,  but  was 
thinking  of  changing  to  the  white,  for  the 
reason  that  the  black  pin  feathers  show 
so  plainly  when  they  are  prepared  for 
market.  G.  S. 

Horseheads,  X.  Y. 

The  Muscovy  is  in  reality  a  goose,  and 
forms,  with  other  members,  one  of  the 
sub-orders  of  that  group.  There  are  three 
species,  the  White,  Colored,  and  Blue,  of 
which  the  Colored  are  the  more  common, 
the  White  ranking  next,  and  the  Blue 
last.  We  find  the  White  ..uscovy  just 
as  hardy  as  the  Colored,  and  keep  them  in 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Colored  va¬ 
riety.  All  our  Muscovies  are  kept  out  of 
doors  on  our  lake  all  Winter.  They  are 
given  a  house  where  they  may  seek  shelter 
during  prolonged  sleet  or  snowstorms, 
but  as  a  rule  they  stay  in  the  water  and 
wander  about  on  the  land  surrounding  our 
lake.  G.  T.  D. 

Connecticut. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1515. 

- - ) 

FOR  SALE — Cattle  or  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  T. 


WANTED — 'Five  section  Candee  incubator:  size 
0  heater:  state  lowest  casli  price.  E.  It.  HUM¬ 
MER  &  CO.,  l'renchtown,  N.  J. 


HONEY — -Onondaga  County  clover  extracted;  5 
lbs.,  $1.15:  10  lbs..  $2;  postpaid:  members 
Farm  Bureau.  RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  I! ROOK  FARM  pure  pork  sausage,  made 
from  our  own  pigs  on  our  own  farm:  three 
pounds  for  one  dollar.  postpaid  anywhere. 
SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Winter  ton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Belt  sawmill,  stump  puller,  potato 
digger,  broom  making  machinery,  power  corn 
sheller,  beehives,  power  ditcher,  Peering  corn 
harvester,  long  straw  grain  thrasher,  butcher’s 
refrigerator.  small:  two-bottom  gang  plow, 
windmill  pump,  large:  onion  topper  and  sorter, 
portable  fence,  hay  caps,  pulleys,  shafting  and 
belting,  large  hand  cider  press;  give  complete 
description,  including  make,  age.  condition  and 
price.  EI.OYD  W.  SMITH.  Madison,  N.  J.,  or 
56  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Retail  milk  wagon:  state  price, 
make,  condition:  no  lunk:  photo  receives 
preference.  ADVERTISER  0839,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

KNITTING  YARN — Three-ply  guaranteed  all 
virgin  ( new)  wool,  white,  gray,  brown,  red, 
blue,  green,  black:  $2.50  per  lb.;  two  or  more 
lbs.  at  $2.25  per  lb.  Hand-knit  socks,  sizes 
I O’o.  11.  llVj.  12,  $1.25  per  pair.  Heavy  fringe 
mittens.  $3  per  pair.  F.  F.  CROSBY,  Couders- 
port,  Pa. 


W  ANTED  —  A  second-hand  sawmill  outfit. 
ADVERTISER  0843.  care  Rtiral  New-Yorker. 


Mr.  Poultryman,  How  Much 
Money  Are  You  Going  To 
Make  Next  Winter? 

To  a  great  extent  this  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  your  good  or  bad  judgment 
now  in  placing  your  order  for  baby 
chicks.  Good  chicks  only  come  from 
good  eggs,  and  good  eggs  only  come 
from  good  breeding  stock,  and  good 
breeding  stock  only  comes  from  gen¬ 
erations  of  good  breeding. 

THE  LORD  FARMS’  SINGLE  COMBED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

have  generations  and  generations  of 
good  breeding  back  of  them.  If  you 
buy  your  chicks  from  Lord  Farms 
you  will  get  an  even,  uniform  lot  of 
stock  that  will  mature  early,  for 
their  size. 

Don’t  Lose  a  Dollar  Trying  to  Save  a  Dime 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG,  INSTRUCTIVE.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  CATALOG 

LORD  FARMS  Methuen,  Mass. 


PORTER’S  CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

The  Egg  Producer* — The  Business  Hens 

Out-  Breeding  Stock  is  Officially  Certified  and  Regis- 
te  ,  <l.  This  guarantees  that  our  breeders  reach  the 
top  notch  of  excellence  in  size, shape,  type  and  vigor, 
and  above  all,  ill  consistent  heavy  la  ving  through¬ 
out  the  year.  These  are  large  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Increase  Your  Egg  Production 
by  introducing  our  great  line  of  Certified  and  Regis¬ 
tered  males.  They  are  bred  from  Certified  heavy 
producers  of  large,  chalk  white  eggs.  300  Grown 
Pullets  for  sale,  now  laying  or  ready  to  lay.  Come 
and  see  one  of  the  best  modern  plants,  which  is 
located  on  a  hundred-acre  fruit  farm.  The  con¬ 
ditions  are  ideal.  No  fences.  Free  range. 
FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W.  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


I  AYlklft  CTflPlf  setting  eggs  and 
L.HIII1U  OIUUIVoAYOLD  chicks  for  sale 

from  the  strain  of  White  Wyandottes  that  win  at 
Storrs.  My  birds  won  1st  prize  of  all  breeds  at 
Storrs  5th  contest,  and  again  in  the  10th  contest. 
In  the  7th  contest  “  College  Queen  ”  laid  308  eggs. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

O.  G,  KNIGHT  -  Bridgeton,  R.  I. 


EDMONDS’  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

The  best,  we  know.  Complete  in  one  book. 
Easily  kept.  Net  results  shown  at  tiny 
time.  Good  for  one  year. 

Price  $1.00  To  Canada  $1.25 

For  Sale  by— The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30tli  Street  New  York  City 


H 


LADY  EGLANTINE’7 


WORLD  RECORD  HEN 
514  EGGS 


If  you  believe  in  HEREDITY 
and  BREEDING,  it  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  our  BREED¬ 
ERS’  GUIDE  and  Catalog. 
Our  chicks  cost  more,  but 
two  Winter  eggs  will  pay 
the  difference. 

30  cents  each  in  lots  of  100 
or  more. 

EGLANTINE  FARMS 

GREENSBORO  MARYLAND 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Wanabrook  Poultry  Farm,  Willawana,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

A  poultry  breeding  farm:  not  a  commercial  chick  hatch¬ 
ery.  Wanabrook  raises  5,000  pullets  each  year.  It  retains 
only  the  very  best  of  these  for  its  own  laying  pens.  Care¬ 
ful  selection  and  rigid  culling  from  large  numbers  has 
brought  Wanabrook  I.eghorns  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
excellence.  Investigate  Wanabrook  farm  through  the 
Farm  bureaus  and  Agricultural  Colleges.  Strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  chicks  from  choice  breeders  at81S  to  $85  per  hund¬ 
red.  Order  early.  One  quarter  of  output  already  sold. 


A.  B.  Hall’s  Chicks  Stand 
for  Quality 

Our  2000  S.  C,  White  Leghorn  and  Rhode  Island  Red  breeders 
are  selected  for  vi«or,  size  and  type,  and  are  the  result  of  10 
veers'  careful  selection.  Our  pen  of  White  Leghorns  in  the 
N.  Y.  State  Laying  Contest,  holds  4th  place  for  the  1st  year. 
We  have  the  largest  and  best-equipped  hatching  plant  in  Con- 
nccticuti  with  40,000-egg  capacity.  All  chicks  postpaid  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  illustrated  circular  and 
prices. 

A.  B.  HALL  -  *  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Barron  Leghorns 

COCKEREL  S— C  HICK  S-E  G  C  S 

We  offer  a  few  cockerels  from  a  pen  of  six  hens  and 
cockerel  imported  In  Feb.,  1921.  from  Tom  Barron. 
Hens  records,  200  to  *78,  cockerel  from  282  288  breed¬ 
ing.  A  wonderful  breeding  pen.  Exceptional  hatch- 
ability.  Pullet  daughters  laid  as  high  ns  26  eggs  in 
traps  in  November.  We  wish  to  tell  you  more  about 
this  great  pen.  Write 

THE  LAUBY  FARMS  Greentown,  Ohio 


CHICKS 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

From  Cornell  Certified  Breeding  8tock. 

SHANNON  FARMS,  Eastport,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

A  Few  Choice  Certified  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

April  Hutched. 

Stewakt  L.  Purdie  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


YOU  WILL  IMPROVE  theEggProdudion 

of  Your  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

by  usingcockereis  from  our  trap-nested  liens.  Prices 
and  records  as  follows  :  180-200-eggs,  84  ;  20U-210, 
85;  210-2211,  *6;  220-244,  $7;  sired  by  males  whose 
dams  records  were  not  less  than  2511.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Valley  Kgg  Farm,  Little  Valley,  N.  V. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  from  heavy  laying  strain. 
Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery.  815  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Write  for  particulars,  CALVIN  L.  SHIRES  Prop. 

Midvale  Poultry  Farm  Strawberry  Ridpe,  Pa. 


C  P  W  I  orrhnrno  Bred-to-lay  strain.  Laying  pullets, 
UsUoTVo  LGgilUiiio  yearling  hens  and  choice  cock¬ 
erels.  Prices  right.  TIOGA  LEGHORN  FARM,  Itichford,  N.Y. 


Mayroyd  Poultry  Farm 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  BABY  CHICKS 

that  lay  and  pay.  Send  for  price  list. 

NEW  DORP  HEIGHTS  Bo*  B  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


BIG  CLEARANCE  SALE  ol  Black  Leghorns 

Everything  must  go.  Guaranteed yearling  hens  and 
pullets.  Prize  Winners.  Young  and  Old.  Robbins 
furnish.  BABY  CHICKS— five  leading  varieties.  Write 
your  wants.  FIELL  BROS.,  Pittstown,  N.  J . 


Will  Sell  300  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Ready  to  lay.  Raised  on  free  range.  The  kind  you’re 
looking  for.  Price  each.  *2.  FRANK  WINKLER,  Middleturgh,  N  T. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

From  better  than  200-egg  hens,  at  four  and  live  dollars 
each.  Will  help  vitality  and  egg  production  in  your 
Hock.  Free  from  disease  and  vermin.  Must  satisfy  you 
every  way  or  money  back.  Will  ship  on  approval. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Winner  of  1920-21  Advanced  Registry  contest  at  Cornell 
University  with  average  of  186  eggs  per  bird,  officially 
second  laying  year,  offers  choice  Cornell  certified  Tom 
Barron  White  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Place  orders  before  too 
late.  Also  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks.  Free  circu¬ 
lar.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.AIIenll.  Bulkier  Prop  ,  Oueiw,  N  Y 


On  0  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Y cal  lings  and  Pullets.  Prize 
OUU  winners.  Ready  to  lav.  $8.50— #2. 75— $3. 
BOULDER  WOOD  FARM  '  -  Wilton,  Conn. 


S<\  Brown  Leghorns.  300  hens:  mostly  yearling. 
•  Bred-to-lay  stock.  Cir.  free.  VERA  FULTON,  0-90.  Eallipalis,  0 


Fine  RrooHo  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Ducks,  Guineas, 
I  IIIG  Ul  CCUo  Bantams,  Hares.  Pigeons.  Dogs.  Stock. 
Eggs,  reasonable.  Catalog  free.  PIONEER  FARM.  Tcltard,  Pa. 


R.  I.  RED  SUPREMACY 

BEST  S.  C.  RED  PEN,  Storrs  Contost  1916,  1918,1  920 
BEST  INDIVIDUAL  RED  in  Contest  1916-18-20-21 

Best  individual,  best  pen,  and  best  consecutive 
yearly  production  records  ever  made  by  any  breeder 
of  H.  I.  Reds  at  Storrs  contests.  Average  for  six  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  contest,  182  oggs  per  bird.  A II  birds 
bred  and  owned  by  us..  Pedigreed  cockerels,  eggs. 
Chicks.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  R.  D.  2.  Groton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Trap-nested,  Pedigree-bred  Cockerels,  bred  from 
darns  with  records  up  to  327  eggs.  They  are  the 
original  and  famous  "  Sand  born  Stock."  unbeata¬ 
ble  layers,  and  producers  of  strong,  livable  chix 
that  never  fail  to  repeat.  Now  booking  orders  for 
Baby  Chicks.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 

JS-  C.R.  I.  Reds 

t  ilicrt  231  to  289-egg  strain.  Cockerels,  $5  and  $*;  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  $10  per  100.  A.N.N A  M.  JONES,  Cruryvllle,  New  York 


Sf  U  r  Th  Grand  big  cockerel  and  four  big 
•  *-*  "  dark  pullets,  $20.  Bred  from  best 

RADLIA  YVTC  utility  pens.  Single  birds,  $5each. 

K.  It.  OKKGOK  Southport,  Conn. 


Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  K°n.ed* 

backed,  good  RED  cockerels.  Shipped  on  approval. 
J5  each.  CATALPA  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  0.,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


VIBERT'S  STRAIN  RED  COCKERELS 

Hose  and  Single  Comb,  $s  and  87  each. 

I).  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillst'ale,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  S.C.R.I.Red  Cockerels 

‘■TIIK  OTlCIlAltllS  STRAIN.”  April  anil  May  hatches.  810 

ELBERT  C.  DICKINSON  -  South  Hadley  Center.  Mass. 


QCH»  combs.  Owen  Farms  and  Vibert 

nCUO  Strains— the  greatest  show  and  laying 
strains  in  the  U.  S.  Big  dark-red  cocker¬ 
els,  S3  and  85.  Good  utility  and  breeding  pullets, 

83  and  83.  D.  L.  I>ITT  O,  Brandenburg.  Kentucky 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  COCKERELS 

44  Arlington  Strain,”  “  Cornell  Certified.”  *8— $4— *5 
each.  S.C  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  “Cornell  Certified.’* 
— S3 — $4  each.  Arthur  B.  Ostrom,  Ktainebeek,  N.  Y. 

PARKS  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Americas  Greatest  Layers.  Bred 
for  eggs  since  1889.  Records  up 
to  323  in  year.  148-148  days. 
Pullets  laying  at  1  14  days.  Lpecial 
Prices  March,  April  &  May  hatch 
youngsters.  16  page  Cir.  Free. 
General  Catalog  25c. 

J.  W.  PARKS.  Box  V  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Park’s  Bred-to-Lay  strain,  85  and  87  each. 

H.  EVERETT  JONES  -  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Cornell  certified,  bred  from  certified  stock.  Led  all 
Rocks  at  Storrs  last  contest.  Pens  at  Storrs,  Quin¬ 
cy.  1 II..  and  Puyallup,  Wash.,  this  year.  Circular. 

KENT  POULTRY  FARM  -  Caienovia,  New  York 


I?  nPV  Brand  big  cockerel  and  four  yearling 
1\UU|\  hens,  $20.  Bred  from  Parks’  best 
Y>  A  |>  F  AT\IC  pedigreed  stock.  Single  birds,  $5  each. 

DnlxVinll’lLj  E.  It.  Gregor  Southport.  Conn. 

FRANCA1S  BARRED  ROCKS 

Hold  all  Rocks  records  at  Storrs.  Also  high  aver¬ 
age  over  all  breeds  past  4  years,  over  200  eggs  per 
bird.  Splendid  pedigreed  cockerels.  Pullets  breed¬ 
ing  pens  for  sale.  Nine  years’  trapnesting. 

J.  F.  FRANCAIS  West  Hampton  Beach,  New  York 


BAItliKIY  f,n,»Lorolo  Thompson  strain,  April  hatched 
It  O  O  K  UUbKBI  BIS  from  heavy  layers  at  “  Pre-war 
Prices, ”$2.50  each.  HOWARD  JOIINSONj8«rfeantsvill«,\.J. 


BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

ONLY.  I  have  been  an  importer  since  1912  of  the  highest 
record  stock  obtainable.  My  fowl  are  range  bred,  and  as 
egg  producers  are  uuexcelled.  I  have  cocks,  cockerels, 
hens,  pullets.  Egrgrs  for  hatching.  Prices  reasonable. 
Pamphlet  on  application.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Ap&luchin,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 

From  VINELAND  l’en  22,  1918-1919.  (Record  2225  eggs.) 
Prices  low.  B.  F.  DECKER,  (North  Ploasant  Avt.  >  Ridgewood,  N.  J 


Barron’s  White  Wyandottes-CockerelSg./nT! 

ones  from  imported  pen.  tiios  Parker,  Clinton  Cirmn.  n.  y. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels 

aging  seven  pounds  or  more.  $5  each.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  returned.  JOHN  C.VANDER0EF,  Montgomery,  N  Y. 


FINE  COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTE 

May  pullets,  S3.  Cockerels. 

L.  S.  SPAFFOKD  •  Martville,  N.  V. 
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Golden  Wyandotte  Coekn  nnd  Cockerels,  $2.30  and 
$3.  Full  value  guaranteed  CLAUDE  M  HALL.  Weilon.  W  V>. 


White  Wyandottes,  Regal-Don  as  Strain.  A  No.  1  Ck’s 
$3  each.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  R.  HILL.  Senoco  Falls,  N.V. 


Whit©  Wyandottes— S.  (3.  Anconas.  20th  year.  Circu¬ 
lar.  OWNLAND  FARM  BOX497  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


Few  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  Pullets 

Brown  Leghorn,  Anconas,  White  Wyandotte 
Cockerels,  $3.  E.  B.  FIGGS.  R.  0.  1,  Delmar.  Delaware 


QpcriAl  FAI  I  DDipCC  TURKEYS.  DUCKS.  GEESE 
artUAL  TALL  r  Kioto  GUINEAS,  AND  CHICKENS 

Good  White  Leghorn  hens,  8125  per  100.  Satis¬ 
faction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 
H.  A.  SOUDKK  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS, 

ROCKS  AND  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  P  F.  K  I N  , 

ROUEN  AND  RUNNER 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  Ho.  34  Phoonixvlllo,  Pa. 


100 Island  Raised  Bronze  Goldbank  Toms 

Extra  large.  Order  them  now.  Will  ship  when  you  are 
ready.  Island  raised.  FOX  ISLAND  FARM, Cape  Vincent,  N.Y. 


sJ?le  Pure  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

Enormous  Bone  and  Frame.  “Equal  to  the  Best.’’ 

FRANK  R0SEBR0UGH,  “The  Locusts.”  Brockport.  New  York 


SEVERAL  PAIRS 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese 


Breeding  Strain,  85  Bach. 
BEAUANDOT  DUCK  RANCH  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Cnr  Oolp  .Mn  iii  iii of  h  Toulouse  Geese,  Pekin  Ducks  and 
IUI  OdlC  Milliard  Ducks.  Northern  raised.  Inclose  stamp 
for  reply.  Chus.  Wright  A:  Nous,  Ked  Creek,  N.  Y. 


P 


ARDEE’S 

ERFECT 

EK1N 


DUCKS 


America’s  Standard 
Strain.  BREEDERS  NOW. 
PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  ISLIP.N.Y 


Reduced  Prices  on  Chickens,  turckeSysgi haSrEesg& doSI 

Hatching  eggs.  Catalog  free.  H.  H.  FREED,  Telford,  Pa. 


Large  Pekin  Drakes,  $3  Sout  h  Kortrfght  "  N.  T. 


Silver  Guinea  Fowl  For  Sale  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  $3  each.  JOSEPH  JERHICK,  tontbold,  l.  I„  N.  V. 


Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  biSI1  u  aTbS  n°wfn 

liei‘8.  Stock  for  Side.  K.  II.  ANDKIISON,  IMoorMville,  Indiumt 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BOOK 

JerseyBlackGiantEggs 

from  our  perfect  Utility  Strain. 

15  lor  $10— for  February  and  March. 

VINELAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  GIANT  BREED  ROOK 

Dexter  P.  Upliam  tells  how  lie  breeds,  feeds  and 
grows  Jersey  Giant  Poultry.  Every  step  from  shell 
to  shell  with  the  man  behind  the  feed  pail.  Price 
one  dollar.  Dexter  P.  Upliam,  Itelmar.  N.  J. 


iTERSEYIB  LAC  KGJ-I AIMTS 

America  s  Premier  heavy-weight  Fowl.  Fast  grow¬ 
ers:  Heavy  layers;  Yellow  skin.  Free  descriptive 
Catalog  end  Brice  List.  C.  M  PAGE B SON*. Boi  199  Bclmar.  N.  J. 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


The  Super-hen — enough 
said.  Eggs — young 
and  old  stock.  Live 
capons.  Free  circular.  D.  I*.  UP1IAM,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


Jersey  gS  Cockerels 

FOR  SALE.  Bred  from  extra  large  stock. 

T.  H.  Mettler  East  Millstone.  N.  J. 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANT  COCKERELS  • 

A  few  choice  birds  left,  at  $5  each.  MARCY  FARMS  STRAIK. 

April  hutched.  F.  D.  Dartttow,  Chittenden,  Vermont 


Baby  Chicks  of  Superior  Quality 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Sheppard  S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas 
Superior  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 

Three  greatest  egg-producing  varieties  known.  All  on 
free  farm  range.  My  Kgg-a-Day  line  is  America's  heavi¬ 
est  flock-average  layers,  use  pedigreed  males  from  dams 
of  282  egg  records.  Rooking  oiders  now  for  future  ship¬ 
ments  at  H4.40  per  100  up.  Circulars  free. 

WM.  P.  SEIDEL  -  Box  R,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


COCKERELS-Light  and  Dark  BRAHMAS 

BROWN  and  WHITE  Leghorns,  K.  I ‘Reds,  both  combs.  White 
Wyandottes.  Prices  right.  Chicks  in  season,  illustrated 
Catalog  free.  RIVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Boi  IBS,  Rivetdalc.  H  J. 


SC.  Itlack  Minorcas.  Choice  birds.  March  hatched, 
•  $3;  April  hatched,  $2.50.  BOULDERWOOD  FARM,  Wilton. Conn. 


850,000  CHICKS  FOB  1»*«. 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Minorcas. 
Anconas,  etc.  Prices  reasonable.  100  per 
cent,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Customers 
report  raising  98  per  cent.  Our  12tli  vein-. 
Place  orders  early.  Catalog  Tree.  The 
Keystone  Hatchery.  Itichfield,  Pa. 


Oil  A I ITY  Wb  are  uow  hooking  orders  for  future  doliv- 
yurtLUl  ery.  Nine  leading  varieties.  Satisfaction 
r  Hlf  YQ  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

C  II  1C  IV  J  R0SELAWN  POULTR  Y  FARM  t  HATCHERY.  Bltivlllc,  Po 


FR  Y’S  PURE  BRED  POUL  TR  Y 

All  leading  Breeds.  Send  2c  stamp  for  circular  and 

Prize  list.  SAMUEL  T.  FRY,  Elizabethtown,  Pa,  Boi  I 


I  tv.. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  for  FUR  and  ME  A  T 

We  have  n  few  very  fine  utility  Hares  that  are  uow 
ready.  87  a  pair.  Good  Breeders.  Write  at  once. 

BATES’  BLUE  RIBBON  RABBITRY  -  Sag  Harbor.  N  Y. 


Cnr  C9|a _ Pqvrinc  Bred  from  Prize  Winners.  1st 

T  Ut  Oalo  V  ICS  anil  2nd  at  Trenton. Paterson  and 

Newark,  N .  J..  also  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  Write  for  prices,  w.  0.  ACKERMAN.  Ntshanie.  R.  J 


Black  Flemish  Giants  va,  ^Ty.fakm 


Flemish  Giants,  matured  stock,  ped.  and  reg.  sold  on 
sasy  payment  plan.  H.  B.  TBN  EYCK.  Somerville,  K.  J. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  31,  1921 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


The  Rural 
year  1921  with 
paid  in  advance 
largest  and  best 


New-Yorker  closes  the 
a  circulation  of  200,000 
subscribers.  This  is  the 
circulation  in  the  entire 


history  of  the  paper.  During  the  present 
management  of  thirty-odd  years  it  has 
had  no  boom  year,  but  the  growth  has 
been  uniformly  steady  year  by  year  up  to 
its  present  proportions.  This  was  our 
aim  from  the  first,  and  we  would  not  have 
had  it  faster  or  different  if  we  could. 

Thirty-odd  years  ago.  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  administration  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  two  tests  were  pri¬ 
vately  adopted  for  the  matter  that  was  to 
go  into  the  paper.  This  included  text, 
editorial  and  advertising : 

I.  It  must,  in  our  best  judgment,  be 
true. 

II.  It  must,  in  our  best  judgment,  he 
a  benefit  to  the  farmer.  The  paper  must 
defend  the  farmer’s  rights  and  champion 
his  cause  at  all  times  and  everywhere. 

No  public  notice  was  made  at  the  time 
of  this  purpose.  The  policy  was  not  pub¬ 
licly  known  until  farmers  had  discovered 
it  and  commented  on  it  more  than  20 
years  after  it  was  adopted.  We  elected 
to  try  the  experiment  on  its  merits  of 
running  a  paper  exclusively  in  every 
feature  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  opposition  or  circumstances 


cording  to  our  reports,  the  concern  has 
no  producing  or  distributing  facilities  as 
yet.  The  company  was  only  organized 
in  September,  1921,  and  a  building  has 
been  leased  at  Arlington,  N.  ,T.,  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  purposes.  The  only  activities 
of  the  concern,  according  to  our  informa¬ 
tion,  have  been  selling  stock.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  was  formerly  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  glass  factory,  and  that  fact 
seems  to  be  the  principal  asset  of  the 
company,  on  which  it  bases  its  prospects 
of  large  profits  to  investors. 

I  received  your  letter  and  voucher  for 
$900  for  claim  against  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  There  is  no  need  of  saying  how 
thankful  I  am.  Without  your  help  I 
could  not  get  it  settled  in  years,  if  ever. 
Before  I  sent  it  to  you  I  tried  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  only  after 
much  correspondence  to  be  referred  back 
to  the  railroad.  I  have  had  similar  ex¬ 
periences  with  lawyers  and  lawsuits,  so 
you  can  see  how  pleased  I  am  or  this 
settlement.  I  would  like  to  send  .  k 
for  your  expenses.  yf 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A.  T. 


of  any  source  or  kind.  With  a  burden  of 
debt  and  small  resources,  the  task  was 
not  an  easy  one.  Details  of  the  struggle 
are  not  necessary.  In  one  notable  fight 
we  were  obliged  to  face  not  only  the  agri¬ 
cultural  institutions  of  the  State,  and 
powerful  political  organization,  but  also 
for  the  time  to  displease  many  of  our  own 
best  friends.  In  one  of  the  hardest  two- 
year  fights  ever  waged  by  the  agricultural 
press  anywhere  we  proved  the  justice  of 
our  position  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  world.  Without,  flinching  we  re¬ 
fused  advertising,  sacrificed  income,  fought 
crooks  and  defended  libel  suits.  Hardest 
of  all.  at  times  we  bore  the  misunder¬ 
standing  of  friends,  and  occasionally  ac¬ 
cepted  their  abuse  with  such  patience  and 
grace  we  could  command.  Without  going 
into  details,  we  may  confess  to  a  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  experiment  has  been  a 
success,  measured  not  only  by  the  present 
results,  but  generously  acknowledged  by 
farmers  and  the  farm  press  everywhere. 
It  is  far  from  our  mind,  however,  to 
take  full  credit  for  the  growth  and  sue- 
cess  of  this  paper  to  ourselves.  From  the 
nature  of  the  work  we  had  to  lead  it  and 
assume  responsibility  for  it;  but.  after 
all,  it  was  the  interest  and  help  and 
friendship  of  our  friends  in  the  country 
that  made  these  results  possible.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  publicly  acknowledge 
that  service  and  share  with  our  friends 
■the  credit  for  a  notable  agricultural  suc¬ 
cess. 

Now  we  approach  a  new  year,  and  we 
face  it  with  confidence  and  hope.  We 
aspire  only  to  a  healthful  growth.  As 
means  permit  we  wish  to  improve  the 
paper,  maintain  a  modern  equipment  and 
increase  the  service  to  the  farm  industry 
in  general  and  to  our  own  subscribers  in 
particular. 

We  always  find  encouragement  for  the 
New  Year  in  the  size  of  the  subscription 
mail  for  the  day  after  New  Year’s.  With 
the  growth  of  circulation  it  has  generally 
increased  from  year  to  year.  We  hope 
for  the  same  record  in  the  first  mail  of 
1922.  and  thanking  all  in  advance  who 
contribute  to  it,  we  wish  all.  without  ex¬ 
ception,  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Your  advice  given  me  on  all  occasions 
(two  in  number)  was  lOOper  cent  good. 
What  can  you  tell  me  about  this  concern, 
whose  letter  I  enclose?  Any  truth  about 
their  claims  in  paragraph  T  have  under¬ 
lined?  Who  is  the  president  or  head? 
Many  thanks  to  you  for  information 
sought.  Respectfully  yours — a  member 
of  your  large  family,  c.  F.  r. 

Connecticut. . 

The  circular  letter  enclosed  of  Bullet 
Proof  and  Non-sbatterable  Class  Car.  25 
West  43d  Street,  New  York  City,  refers 
to  the  “problem  of  enlarging  our  produc¬ 
ing  and  distributing  facilities,”  but,  ac- 


This  case  was  one  to  cover  value  of  a 
pair  of  horses  injured  in  a  railroad  car 
in  transit.  It  has  itakon  several  months 
to  adjust  the  claim,  because  following 
more  or  less  of  a  general  policy  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  first  wanted  to  settle  for  25 
per  cent  of  the  damage,  and  advanced 
only  slowly  to  the  point  of  real  damage. 
We  have  had  no  outside  legal  expense  in 
the  case,  and  there  is  never  any  charge  for 
our  services.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasures 
of  this  department  that  we  can  at  times 
do  a  service  for  those  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  serve  themselves. 

What  is  the  standing  of  the  fJreat 
American  Casualty  Company.  221  West 
Adams  Street.  Chicago,  Ill.?  I)o  you 
think  that  this  insurance  is  worth  taking 


up 


C.  M.  N. 


New  Jersey. 

A  cheap  Chicago  paper  with  a  farm 
name  is  offering  four  years’  subscription 
and  a  $1,000  policy  of  this  company  for 
$1.  We  have  never  yet  found  a  case 
where  something  is  given  for  nothing,  and 
we  regard  the  policy  not  worth  more  than 
the  dollar  asked  for  it  with  the  paper 
should  expect  an  acci- 
to  be  made  to  order  to 
the  exemptions  of  such 


thrown  in.  We 
dent,  would  have 
come  outside  of 
a  policy. 


Will  you  read  the  enclosed  and  warn 
your  readers  to  beware  of  this  new  fake 
through  your  Publisher’s  Desk  column? 
It  will  oblige  the  poultry  industry  in  gen¬ 
eral-  a.  f.  b. 

New  York. 

The  circular  is  a  product  of  the  brain 
of  F.  W.  King,  Peoria.  Ill.,  asking  for  a 
$2  membership  fee  in  what  he  calls  “Unit¬ 
ed  Purebred  Poultry  Specialists.”  Mr. 
King  proposes  advertising  in  poultry 
papers,  and  in  consideration  of  the  above 
fee  send  the  poultr.vman  member  orders 
resulting  from  his  advertising  on  his  par¬ 
ticular  breed.  The  scheme  is  impractical, 
at  any  rate,  and  may  be  a  fake,  as  this 
correspondent  brands  it.  Experienced 
poultrymen  are  not  likely  to  give  such  a 
scheme  any  consideration. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Houston, 
Texas,  very  properly  takes  exception  to 
our  remarks  in  November  19  issue  to  the 
effect  that  one  is  justified  in  “looking 
with  suspicion  on  anything  in  the  way  of 
investments  emanating  from  that  section.” 
We  of  course  had  in  mind  the  class  of 
investments  offered  to  farmers  through 
the  mails  and  by  stock  salesmen  traveling 
about  country  districts :  and  in  this  view 
we  are  fully  justified  in  the  advice.  There 
are.  however,  many  legitimate  oil  enter¬ 
prises  in  Houston,  Texas,  including  some 
of  the  substantial  oil  companies,  but  such 
oil  promoters  as  S.  E.  .T.  Cox  and  Henry 
II.  Huffman  have  given  the  section  much 
unfavorable  notoriety,  and  it  is  to  keep 
the  fingers  of  gentlemen  of  this  class  out 
of  the  pockets  of  country  people  that 
prompted  our  remarks.  The  official  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  conducting  the 
correspondence  sizes  the  situation  up  in 
this  fashion  : 

We  have  in  Houston  a  very  prolific  soil 
commercially.  When  properly  cultivated 
it  yields  well  and  profitably.  L,,„  the 
weeds  keep  springing  up  between  the  rows 
and  sometimes,  under  certain  conditions, 
they  grow  even  taller  than  the  crops,  and 
advertise  themselves  in  various  ways — 
sometimes  by  an  attractive  bloom,  by  the 
richness  of  their  foliage,  but  always  ad¬ 
vertising.  However,  being  a  farmer,  you 
will  understand  how  it  is.  and  you  will 
know  just  what  our  difficulties  are  here. 


Some  Cases  of  Workmen’s  Compensation 

We  have  some  curious  questions  here 
about  the  compensation  laws  in  various 
States.  Many  persons  are  injured  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  They  naturally 
want  to  obtain  the  compensation,  and 
they  come  with  all  sorts  of  stories  about 
the  way  the  accident  happened.  The 
New  York  Times  has  recently  collected  a 
list  of  curious  cases,  some  of  which  have 
been  adjusted. 

In  one  case  a  man  was  employed  as 
gamekeeper  by  a  rod  and  gun  club.  This 
man  saw  a  hawk  flying  over  the  field 
where  game  birds  were  kept.  He  fired 
one  barrel  of  his  gun  at  the  hawk  and 
missed.  Then  he  stepped  forward,  in¬ 
tending  to  fire  again.  His  foot  caught  in 
a  piece  of  wire  and  he  was  tripped.  As 
he  fell  the  contents  of  the  second  barrel 
entered  his  left  hand.  He  claimed  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  rod  and  gun  club,  and 
this  was  allowed. 

In  another  case  reported  a  man  was 
employed  by  a  building  contractor  who 
had  a  contract  for  moving  a  building. 
While  helping  to  move  the  chicken  coop 
a  rat  ran  from  under  the  building.  A 
workman  caught  up  a  short  piece  of 
board  and  struck  at  the  rat.  A  sliver 
from  this  board  ran  into  his  hand  and 
blood  poisoning  developed.  He  was 
obliged  to  quit  work  for  several  weeks 
and  claimed  compensation  under  the  law. 
The  referee  decided  against  him  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  hired  to  move  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  not  hired  to  kill  rats.  He  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  of  killing  the  rat 
outside  of  his  regular  employment. 

In  another  case  a  woman  entered  a  dry- 
goods  store  and  saw  a  cat  sitting  on  the 
counter.  She  started  to  pet  the  cat.  as 
women  often  do.  but  the  cat  resented  her 
advances  and  scratched  her  hand  badly. 
Claim  was  made  for  compensation  against 
the  owner  of  the  cat,  but  the  matter  has 
not  been  decided. 

In  another  case  a  workman  for  an  oil 
company  went  into  the  belt  house  and 
knelt  down  to  fix  a  broken  part.  A  gun 
was  fired  and  the  workman  felt  severe 
pains  in  his  hip  and  side.  It  was  found 
that  he  had  been  shot  in  11  places.  It 
seems  that  this  workman  had  on  white 
rubber  boots,  and  a  hunter,  seeing  the 
boots,  mistook  them  for  a  rabbit  and  thus 
filled  the  workman  up  with  shot.  Com¬ 
pensation  was  demanded  for  this  accident, 
and  paid. 

In  another  case  a  workman  put  on  a 
pair  of  shoes  too  tight  for  his  feet.  In 
an  attempt  to  stretch  the  tight  shoe  with 
a  sharp  instrument  the  blade  slipped  and 
punctured  his  stomach,  and  he  died  in 
about  five  minutes.  Compensation  was 
demanded  and  allowed  for  this  accident. 


Giants 
in 

Strength 


When  you  build 
a  new  silo  or  rebuild 
your  old  one,  make  it 
Craine — the  strongest 
as  well  as  handsomest  silo  made. 
Its  three-wall  construction  gives 
perfect  silage  protection.  Outside 
the  wall  of  upright  staves  is  an 
air-tight,  water-proot,-  frost-defying 
inner  wall  of  Silafelt.  Outside  of  both 
is  the  spiral  Crainelox  covering,  of 
giant  strength — no  hoops,  no  lugs,  no 
weak  spots,  no  repairs,  but  permanent 
protection  for  every  inch  of  wall. 

Vou  can  rebuild  an  old  stave  silo 
into  a  Craine  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
silo.  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  showing  Craine  Triple  Wall 
Silos. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1  lO.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


c/tst  the  hair  <go  with  the 

"  --  ~  -• - - 

Attractive,  handsome  Fur  Coats, 
Wraps,  Scarfs,  Robes  made  to 
order  from  Horse,  Cow,  Calf, 
Skunk,  Muskrat  or  any  hide  or  skin 
with  hair  ori  it.  Save  50%  by  using 
your  own  furs.  Prompt,  exact, 
economical  service. 

Free  Catalog 

Don't  order  «ny  fur  girmenti  this  year  until 
you  have  wn  our  new  32-page  catalog  that 
shows  styles,  gives  sizes  and  prices,  shows  also 
how  to  prepare  skins  for  shipping.  Send  your 
name  for  this  free  booklet 

Custom  Fur  Tanning  and 
Fur  Manufacturing 

Also  taxidermy  work.  1-arge  and  small  game, 
birds  and  fish  mounted  Prompt  service, 
expert  attention.  f 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Co,  inc. 
674  West  Ave.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


O  Z-  ON 

trial 

Jhnexicxvn. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


Measuring  a  River’s  Flow 

It  is  not  likely  that  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  measure 
the  water  flowing  in  a  river.  Still,  a 
farmer  must  be  prepared  for  anything, 
and  so  we  ropy  the  following  directions 
from,  a  United  States  Geological  Survey 
bulletin  : 

Choose  a  place  where  the  channel  is 
straight  for  100  to  200  ft.  and  has  a 
nearly  constant  width  and  depth  ;  lay  off 
on  the  bank  a  line  50  or  100  ft.  in  length, 
marking  each  end  ;  then  throw  small  chips 
into  the  water  and  .allow  them  to  float 
downstream,  noting  the  time  the  chips 
require  to  travel  the  distance  laid  off  on 
the  bank.  The  surface  velocity  in  feet 
per  second  may  he  found  by  dividing  the 
distance  in  feet  passed  over  by  the  chips 
by  the  time  in  seconds  the  chips  take  to 
travel  this  distance.  The  average  of  sev¬ 
eral  such  determinations  will  give  the 
Tmean  velocity  of  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  The  surface  velocity  multiplied 
by  0.S0  gives  very  nearly  the  average  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  whole  stream,  from  surface 
to  bed. 

To  determine  the  area  of  the  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  stream,  stretch  a  tape  from 
shore  to  shore  and  take  the  depth  of  the 
stream  at  intervals  of  2  to  5  ft.  Compute 
the  average  of  these  depths  in  feet  to  de¬ 
termine  the  mean  depth  of  the  stream. 
This  average  multiplied  by  the  total  width 
in  feet  will  give  the  area  of  the  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  stream  in  square  feet. 

The  discharge — that  is.  the  quantity  of 
water  flowing  in  the  stream — is  found  by 
multiplying  the  area  of  the  oross  section 
by  the  average  velocity  as  determined  by 
means  of  the  chips,  the  result  being  the 
discharge  in  second-feet.  or.  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  cubic  feet,  flowing 
past  the  point  of  measurement  every  sec¬ 
ond.  A  cubic  foot  contains  7.48  gallons. 


CR 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new,  well  made,  easy  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$24  .95  .Closely  skims  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  picture,  which 
illustrates  larger  capacity  ma¬ 
chines.  See  our  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  sanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Whether  dairy  is  largo 
or  small,  write  for  free  catalog 
and  monthly  payment  plan. 

Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  3075  Baiabridfe,  N.  Y. 


f  Prices  Slashed 


Isaacs : 
fire  sale. 


‘You  got  a 
Vere  was 


nerve  advertising 
the  fire?”  Solo- 


a 

mon  :  “Right  here  in  this  store.  T  fired 
two  salesmen  last  week.” — Boston  Trans¬ 
cript. 


Here  is  the  greatest  money  saving  sale* 
you  ever  heard  of.  Prices  cut  to  the  bone  on  Fences, 
Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing  and  Paint . 

GET  BROWN  S  FACTORY  PRICES 

Don't  spend  a  cent  until  you  get  my  prices. 
You'll  be  surprised  when  you  compare  with 
others.  Remember  I  pay  freight  and  sell  only 
direct  from  my  factories  to  you. 

rpre  96-PAGE  BOOK 
riltt  OF  BIG  BARGAINS 

The  greatest  bargain  book  ever  printed. 
Every  page  is  like  finding  money.  Huy  now 
M  Pairing  this  sale.  Prices  dropped  to  the  bottom, 

tiet  your  name  on  a  postal  and  mail  NOW.  Jim  Brown,  Pres. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  359  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

HORSE  SHOE  CALKS 
FEEDING  MOLASSES 

IV rite  for  special  price  list. 

MOORE  BROS.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
II II II  lllllllf  IIIII II II II  llllll  II II  lllllll  ||  ||  ||  mu 

THE  HOPE  FARM  BOOK 

^  This  attractive  234-page  book  has  some  of  the  ^ 
best  of  the  Hope  Farm  Man’s  popular  sketches 
—  philosophy,  humor,  and  sympathetic 
human  touch.  Price  $1.50. 

For  Sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  335  W.30th  St.,  Newark 
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Subscribers’ Exchange 

Ratfl  of  advertising  in  this  department  5e.  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  roost  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


"WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $44  per 
month  and  maintenance,  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Apply,  stating  ago  and  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  of  reference  (from  previous  employers, 
if  possible)  to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch  worth 
Village,  Tbiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — January  1.  1022.  man  to  work  in 
dairy;  must  be  a  good  milker,  steady  and  re¬ 
liable:  house,  garden  and  firewood  furnished. 
BOX  30,  Rockville,  Md. 


WANTED — Able,  reliable  seamstress  for  boys’ 
school;  30  tu  40;  understands  making  and 
mending  boys’  clothes;  to  manage  a  daps  of 
boys  at  sewing:  salary  $00  per  mouth  to  begin 
and  maintenance:  experience  and  references  first 
letter.  W.  DR  A  NT  FANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Estate  mechanic,  to  look  after  gas 
engine,  able  to  do  painting,  slight  repairs  on 
plumbing  and  carpenter  work;  also  have  license 
to  run  car;  wife  to  board  one  or  two  men;  to  a 
capable  couple  this  is  a  permanent  position; 
rooms,  light,  fuel  and  garden  supplied;  location, 
Westchester  County.  N.  Y. :  must  have  A1  refer¬ 
ence:  apply  by  letter,  giving  full  particulars, 
copies  of  reference  and  wages  expected:  Protes- 
tant  preferred.  ADVERTISER  0703,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  1.  1022,  carpenter  (house  and 
estate)  on  large  private  place  near  New  York; 
wife  to  run  boarding-house  and  find  assistant 
for  same.  Apply,  with  references,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  work  on  poultry  and  general 
farm:  must  be  thoroughly  experienced  farmer 
and  handy  with  chickens;  state  all  particulars 
on  application.  IIOHMANN  BROS.,  Princeton, 

N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man.  single,  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  handling  poultry  and 
understands  Hall  incubator;  must  be  good  pro¬ 
ducer  and  handle  about  2.000  laying  liens:  give 
references  from  last  employer.  LIME  RIDGE 
FARM.  Poughqttag,  N.  Y. 


WANT  all-round  poultryman  who  knows  how  to 
raise  ducks  and  chickens  and  can  operate  Hall 
mammoth  incubators  and  hot  water  brooders 
successfully;  don’t  answer  unless  you  understand 
the  business  and  willing  to  work  at  moderate 
salary.  FRANCO-AMERICAN  POULTRY  CO., 
Goshen,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  wanted  to  do  housework  and  mind  baby; 

good  home.  A.  KIRSCHNER,  358  Jackson 
A  ve.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  for  light  chamber  work  and 
to  help  with  care  of  children.  Apply  CLIF- 
PORD  L.  MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-  Young  man  of  good  habits  to  help 
on  poultry  and  general  farm  in  Allegany 
County.  CHESTER  L.  MILLS,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  single,  experienced,  hard-work¬ 
ing,  reliable,  faithful  farm  hands;  must  he 
good  milkers  and  teamsters;  one  to  work  in  as 
working  foreman;  also  two  experienced  carpen¬ 
ters:  must  have  own  tools;  good  wages  and  good 
board.  PROBASCO  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


HOPSEKEEPER — Working,  refined,  competent 
woman,  capable  of  taking  full  charge  for  busi¬ 
ness  couple:  good  home  to  right  party.  Address 
ADVERTISER  9821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  on  gentleman’s  estate,  poultry, 
fruit  or  20-head  dairy;  no  user  tobacco  or 
Funor:  do  general  farming;  state  wages  first 
letter:  state  railroad  fare  from  to  Hunter,  N. 
Y.  ADVERTISER  9827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARTNER — Spring.  1922:  poultry  and  truck  gar¬ 
dening:  permanent;  50-50:  educated,  single, 
American,  under  40;  knowledge  farming:  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity:  references.  ADVERTISER 
9838.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND — Single;  experienced;  must  under¬ 
stand  milking,  driving  Ford  and  tractor. 
THEO.  MULLER,  Chester,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Experienced,  energetic,  single  Amer¬ 
ican  to  work  on  farm:  must  be  honest,  capable 
and  industrious;  state  age.  experience  and  wages 
wanted.  JOHN  RONNER,  care  Buena  Vista 
Farm.  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  board  a  lady  any  period  of  time;  ac¬ 
tive.  interested  in  poultry,  or  aged  or  conva 
lescent.  BOX  43,  Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  young,  competent,  ambitious  poul- 
tr.vman  who  is  able  to  start  at  file  bottom 
and  build  up  a  flock  of  fowls  to  a  paving  level. 
ADVERTISER  9842.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  and  gamekeeper,  35 
years  of  age.  single,  with  best  references,  de¬ 
sires  a  steady  position  as  a  manager  of  gentle¬ 
man’s  private  country  place:  also  would  he  will¬ 
ing  to  go  to  Florida.  ADVERTISER  9757,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  bead  gardener  or  charge 
gentleman's  small  estate:  married;  experi¬ 
enced  horticulture,  stock,  poultry,  gas  onir>nes; 
good  references.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT, 
50  Barker  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  modern  country  estate, 
gardening  or  orchard  work;  seven  years  in  last 
place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON,  194  Southmayd  Road, 
Waterbnry,  Conn. 


DO  yon  want  a  well-trained  herdsman,  dairy¬ 
man.  farm  foreman  or  assistant,  poultryman, 
greenhouse  or  orchard  man?  We  have  a  few 
graduates  available  who  are  sure  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  BERNARD  OST  ROLEN  K,  National 
Farm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. 

POSITION  wanted  by  an  experienced  man  to 
superintend  a  farm  or  estate:  I  am  45  years 
of  age,  married,  and  have  no  children;  my  ex¬ 
perience  lias  been  wide  in  ail  kinds  of  farming, 
including  the  management  of  fine  estates  and 
the  breeding  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle:  r  feel 
confident  that  I  can  show  results:  1  would  he 
glad  to  detail  my  experience  in  a  personal  in¬ 
terview:  can  furnish  first-class  references  as  to 
my  ability  and  character.  BOX  35,  I'nionville, 
font).  'Phone  13-14  Farmington  Exchange. 


POULTRYMAN  open  for  position;  best  o*"  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  9786,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  single.  Cornell  graduate,  past 
two  years  manager  of  a  plant  of  2,000  layers 
and  25.000-egg  incubator  capacity;  due  to  owner 
going  into  other  business,  wishes  position  as 
working  manager;  best  references.  F.  H. 
HEUER,  Nutmeg  Farm,  Cresbire,  Conn. 


FIRST-CLASS  herdsman-dairyman,  with  best  of 
reference  proving  character  and  gbility.  BOX 
558,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  chauffeur  and  estate 
manager,  or  will  travel:  wife  as  housekeeper 
or  companion;  educated,  refined  Americans;  mid¬ 
dle  age;  references.  Address  J.  W.,  P.  O.  Box 
42,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y, _ 

POULTRYMAN,  thorough,  practical  experience, 
also  college  training  and  ability  to  make  plant 
pay,  is  open  for  position*  ADVERTISER  9800, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.   


YOUNG  MAN,  expert  tractor  operator  and  re¬ 
pair  man,  experienced  in  orcharding,  desires, 
work  on  large  fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  9803, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

EXPERIENCED  horticulture,  fruit  growing,  or¬ 
chard  and  under  glass  for  the  past  16  years: 
married;  one  child;  best  of  references;  prefers 
position  on  small  private  estate  as  head  gar¬ 
dener.  ADVERTISER  9810,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  general  farm  as  working 
manager  in  Central  or  Western  New  York;  15 
years  in  one  place;  best  references  given.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  a  highly  educated  farmer; 

good  milker  and  butter-maker,  breeding  and 
rearing  of  stock,  poultry  forcing  for  Winter 
eggs,  A1  gardener  and  florist;  no  position  want¬ 
ed  only  wliere  full  charge  is  given;  must  be  with 
good,  responsible  parties,  where  a  man  will  get 
paid  for  his  labor;  tritiers  need  not  answer. 
Address  C.  A.  BOYCE,  Massena  Springs,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — American,  single,  10  years’ 
practical  experience,  besides  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  training,  wishes  position;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  9820,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


IF  in  need  of  a  working  foreman  or  superin¬ 
tendent  on  your  farm,  answer  ADVERTISER 
9817,  rare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  American,  30,  wants  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  life  experience  on  farms;  chauffeur,  gar¬ 
dener,  handy  man,  engines,  tractors,  milking 
machines,  poultry;  nil  farm  wdrk;  excellent 
character:  please  state  wages.  MR.  ROWE, 
Archer  Road,  Rockland,  Mass. 


ELDERLY,  refined  lady,  not  afraid  to  work, 
wants  position  as  companion  or  housekeeper. 
ADVERTISER  9819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  single  man  in  small 
dairy  as  caretaker  of  gentleman's  estate  near 
New  York:  honest  anil  reliable  and  experienced. 
ADVERTISER  9822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  NATIVE  of  Jersey  Island,  now  American 
citizen,  desires  position  as  superintendent  or 
manager  of  farm  wliere  herd  of  Jersey  cattle 
are  kept:  life  experience;  taken  course  in  ani¬ 
mal  breeding;  write  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  9813,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man,  24  years  old.  five  years’ 
general  and  dairy  farm  experience,  wants 
work;  can  handle  horses,  cattle,  machinery,  etc.; 
honest,  capable  and  industrious;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  9812,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wishes  to  take  charge  of  farm;  would 
consider  large  proposition  on  shares,  or  rent 
large,  fully  stocked  farm;  good  house;  thor¬ 
oughly  honest,  competent  man.  with  best  of 
references.  J.  F.  Old  Jones  Farm,  Route  58, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  ’Phone  355W. 


POULTRY  FARM  MANAGER— Have  you  pro¬ 
perty  or  a  farm  you  wish  developed  into  a 
profitable  poultry  farm?  If  sincerely  interested, 
please  read  advertisement  No.  9833.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Japanese,  single,  28;  position 
wanted  as  chicken  man:  practically  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  poultry,  especially 
canonizing  and  producing  finest  poultry  for  the 
table:  best  reference.  SHINOMIYA,  9  West 
9Sth  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  or  watchman; 

write  particulars.  Address  “INVESTIGATOR,” 
Box  83,  It.  R.  No.  1,  Pomona,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  position:  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  conditioning  stock,  im¬ 
proving  and  Winter  production.  ADVERTISER 
9841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  manager  wants  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  modern  dairy  farm,  or  would  consider 
share  proposition:  life  experience:  present  posi¬ 
tion  manager  of  large  stock,  dairy  and  tractor 
farm  now  running  30  head  reg'stered  and  grade 
Holsteins.  A.  N.  MARTIN,  Glemnont,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  farm  manager,  42,  four  years’ 
agricultural  college  training  at  Vienna  (Aus¬ 
tria),  24  years’  experience  farming,  landscaping, 
greenhouse,  best  references,  seeks  position  man¬ 
ager  private  estate;  lowest  wages  $100.00. 
ADVERTISER  9829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  15  years’  experience, 
practical,  thorough,  is  open  for  engagement 
on  modern  plant;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wishes  position;  man  experienced 
farmer  and  poultryman;  wife  help  in  house 
or  act  as  governess.  H.  J.  LAW,  273  Sumpter 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  young  man,  three  years’  experience  on 
dairy  farms,  desires  position  on  fruit  or  poul¬ 
try  farm;  hard  and  conscientious  worker;  best 
reference.  ADVERTISER  9837,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CREAMERYMaN,  experienced  in  all  branches, 
best  of  references,  desires  position,  either 
country  or  city.  ADVERTISER  9830,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  SINGLE  man  of  2(t  years,  all  around  farm 
hand,  also  handy  with  tools.  ADVERTISER 
9835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Unusual  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  well  educated;  executive  ability;  handle 
men:  show  results  at  dairying,  poultry  or  hog¬ 
raising;  experienced  In  field  crops  and  all  possi¬ 
ble  dairy  and  farm  machinery:  married;  would 
hoard  some  help;  able,  willing,  and  above  all, 
honest :  not  the  usual  farm  manager  procurable, 
but  conscientious  and  above  graft:  will  only 
consider  a  good  connection  wliere  co-operation 
and  considerate  treatment  is  accorded  and  where 
farm  is  run  oil  a  business  basis:  can.  if  neces¬ 
sary,  furnish  highest  possible  reference;  cast  of 
Hudson  or  near  N.  Y.  C.  on  the  west  side  pre¬ 
ferred:  experienced  in  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  high-class  egg.  butter  and  milk  route. 
ADVERTISER  9833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  on  farm  bv  man.  37:  quick 
milker,  steady  worker,  careful  teamster:  open 
for  engagement  December  20.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


IN  WATERTOWN,  CONN.,  IV*  miles  from  Taft 
School;  dairy  farm  of  120  acres,  mostly  till¬ 
able;  very  productive  soil:  large  buildings,  in 
good  repair;  fine  location;  near  State  road;  good 
market :'  must  see  tills  farm  to  appreciate  its 
value.  E.  H.  PLATT.  Telephone  7-2. 


CRANBERRY  BOG — For  sale,  30-acre  cranberry 
bog.  .litii  all  a . .  equipment;  New  Jer¬ 

sey.  ADVERTISER  9704,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 76-acre  farm,  near  Binghamton;  or 
will  exchange  for  Florida  land.  Write  RANO 
PEARSON,  Route  1,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  for  sale;  250  acres:  one-half 
cleared:  one  mile  from  village  of  800  inhabi¬ 
tants.  E.  ROWELL,  M.  D.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


I'or  SALE — 244  acres  in  Columbia  County,  N. 

Y.;  one  mile  to  school.  1 1  miles  to  Columbia- 
villo,  six  miles  to  city  of  Hudson;  210  acres  in 
cultivation,  25  in  pasture:  orchard  of  1.400  fruit 
trees;  soil  is  sandy,  shale  and  clay  loam:  ample 
water  supply;  good  house,  with  hot  and  cold 
running  water:  tenant  house:  ample  barns:  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  mile  river  frontage,  with 
private  dock  and  150  acres  in  river:  will  sell 
with  or  without  stock  and  tools;  price  reason¬ 
able  for  quick  sale.  BOX  51,  Colnmbiaville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  farm  of  10  to  50  acres,  with 
buildings,  within  50  miles  of  New  York  (Har¬ 
lem  Railroad  section  preferred) :  give  rental 
value  or  price  and  terms,  with  full  particulars. 
Address  BOX  33,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York.  35-acre  farm:  splendid  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion:  near  State  road:  excellent  markets;  auto¬ 
mobile  transportation  to  high  school.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  HENRY  KLINE,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY— Owner  will  supply 
58  acres,  four-room  house,  buildings,  some 
equipment,  to  tenant  to  raise  poultry,  etc.:  sup¬ 
ply  labor,  business  and  balance  needed:  fine 
location;  numerous  conveniences;  American 
Protestant  preferred,  without  children;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  97t!9,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  anil  country  home;  farm  con¬ 
tains  about  115  acres,  and  most  of  it  excel¬ 
lent.  apple  land:  would  sell  country  homo  sepa¬ 
rate  with  about  eight  acres.  Owner,  JOSEPH 
W.  MON  ELL,  it.  D.,  Walkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  (lie  finest  128-acre  farms  in 
Orange  County,  with  stock  and  tools;  house,  12 
looms.  ADVERTISER  9828,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUIT  and  vegetable  farm:  22  acres;  10-room 
dwelling,  nearly  new:  all  Improvements;  large 
barn,  garage,  old  dwelling,  storage  house,  poul¬ 
try  house  10x08,  tool  shod;  buildings  worth  my 
asking  price;  1  acre  apples  and  peaches;  2  of 
grapes,  5  of  asparagus:  farm  earning  12  to  15 
per  cent,:  10  minutes  to  station:  price,  $10,000; 
40  per  cent  cash.  OWNER,  R.  D.  2,  Box  47. 
Matawan,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  dairy  farm  to  lease.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale;  250  acres:  stock  and  farm  uten¬ 
sils.  MRS.  GRACE  PECKHAM,  Prattville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  5-15  acres;  Connecticut,  York 
State,  back;  good  fox  hunting  country;  rent 
or  buy  cheap.  LOU  RICHARDS,  Burton.  O. 


WANTED  —  To  rent,  poultry  plant:  capacity 
1.000  layers;  option  of  buying.  ADVERTISER 
9840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  creek  bottom  farm,  on  country 
road,  of  about  130  acres  in  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation;  located  V*  mile  from  postoffice,  church, 
graded  school,  depot,  feed  store,  three  other 
stores  and  creamery;  another  creamery  on  farm: 
10  room  house;  large  barn,  with  concrete  floor, 
swing  stanchions  and  water  buckets;  wagon 
house,  tool  house,  lien  house,  sap  house  and 
large  hog  house;  40  cows,  eight  calves,  two 
horses,  tractor,  truck,  milking  machine,  two 
gasoline  engines  and  all  farming  tools;  electric 
lights  and  running  water  to  Iiottsp  anil  barn;  70 
tons  silage,  80  tons  hay.  100  bushels  car  corn, 
200  bushels  oats,  quantity  pine  and  hemlock, 
sap  hush  and  300  buckets.  For  further  particu¬ 
lars  inquire  of  M.  N.  TOBEY,  East  Meredith, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HOMES  WANTED— The  PLACING  OUT  BU¬ 
REAU,  415  Broome  St..  New  York,  desires  to 
communicate  with  responsible  Catholic  families, 
who  will  lake  as  members  of  their  household, 
suitable  boys  between  7  and  12  years.  There  is 
no  greater  charity  titan  this. 


SURE  POP  (old)  white  rice  corn,  25  ills.,  par¬ 
cel  post  4th  zone,  $2.50;  big  lots  less.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  HAY — -For  sale,  two  cars  first  cutting 
Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed;  two  cars  second  cut¬ 
ting,  pure  Alfalfa;  one  car  line  green  third  cut¬ 
ting  for  test  cows;  one  car  straight  Timothy. 
\V.  A.  WITHROW,  R.  F.  D.  4.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WE  CAN  furnish  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  by  boat  to  the 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Md.:  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  two  or  more 
boxes  at  the  same  shipment  to  the  same  'person 
at  $3.00  per  box;  terms,  cheek  witli  order:  we 
prepay  ail  charges  to  the  ports  stated  above,  and 
shipments  can  be  marked  to  lie  forwarded  by 
express  to  any  point  in  the  interior  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  States.  GEORGE  B.  OELLON,  N. 
W.  7th  Ave  and  34 tli  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 


STORY’S  pure  maple  cream;  ttie  super-quality 
maple  product.  Write  for  free  sample  and 
price  list.  L.  L.  STORY,  Box  103.  East  Fair- 

field,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  few  more  customers  for  honey; 

3-lb.  cans,  70c  each.  WILLIAM  II.  PARS1L, 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY— 1921  extracted;  60-lb.  cans  at 
our  station,  clover,  $8.80;  buckwheat.  $7:  10 
llis.  delivered  within  3d  postal  zone,  clover, 
$2.15:  buckwheat.  $1.90:  write  for  special  prices 
on  large  lots.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Light  extracted.  Autumn  flowei  honey: 

none  finer;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.25:  10  ibs..  $2.15:  de¬ 
livered  third  postal  zone.  II.  It.  LYON,  Cran¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


CASH  country  store,  auto  garage,  $4,000  stock. 

70-acre  farm.  7-roont  bouse;  near  schools  and 
church;  postoffice  and  express  office  In  store; 
oily  $8,000  cash  needed;  balance  in  1,  2  and  3 
years.  E.  T.  HAYDEN,  Robbins,  Del. 


WANTED — To  Hire,  with  privilege  of1  buying, 
place  suitable  for  poultry  and  bees,  in  or  near 
village  in  fruit  section  of  New  York;  must  be 
near  the  water,  lake  or  river,  pleasant  location 
near  school,  church  and  railroad.  ADVERTISER 
9825,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I'D  LIKE  to  see  someone  to  come  and  make  me 
an  offer  for  a  good  all-around  25-acre  farm 
that  lias  a  location  where  you  can  find  one  in  a 
thousand  for  chickens,  basket-maker,  club,  or¬ 
phan  home,  sanitarium;  long  river  front  for  all 
kinds  of  sports:  plenty  fruit;  good  well:  5-room 
house:  barn  needs  repair:  2  miles  station;  110 
out,  Erie  Railroad:  wortli  $2,000  to  anyone. 
LOUIS  THIELE.  Laekawaxen,  Pa. 


AN  exnerleneed  farmer  desires  to  rent,  for  cash. 

a  fully  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm,  near 
good  market.  ADVERTISER  9814,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES  in  best  truck  growing  county  of 
Iowa;  natural  clover  soil:  level;  4]/,  miles  to 
county  seat  of  Osage  (3.000  pop.);  oil  State 
gravel  highway:  fine  buildings;  silo;  orchard; 
windbreak;  beautiful  lawn:  fields  square,  fenced 
hog  tight;  155  acres  plowed;  raise  stock,  corn, 
grains,  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  sugar  beets; 
(lacking  plant  and  licet  factory  35  ni'les;  poul¬ 
try  feeding  plant  and  creamery  in  Osage;  fine 
schools;  must  sacrifice  for  financial  reasons; 
S200  per  acre;  $15,000  down  March  1,  1922:  bal¬ 
ance  mortgage,  oi  might  consider  part  trade  of 
small  general-purpose  farm  in  New  York  or  New 
Jersey;  good  improvements,  good  markets,  dose 
to  good  schools,  both  high  and  graded;  Ameri¬ 
can  neighbors:  on  surfaced  road-  nrioe  li  1 . 
$5,000;  deal  owners  only.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM, 
U.  4,  Box  14.  Osage,  Ja. 


I  HAVE  two  farms,  20  miles  from  Buffalo.  1 
mile  from  railroad,  and  wish  to  sell  one;  No. 
1  is  a  dairy  farm,  modern  equipment  and  build¬ 
ings,  97  acres  land,  8-room  house,  electric  lights, 
all  conveniences:  No.  2  is  a  fruit  farm.  103 
acres,  good  buildings  and  equipment,  10  acres 
grapes,  10  acres  orchard,  1  V>  acres  berries,  good 
pasture  and  wood  lot:  V-th  on  State  read.  Ad¬ 
dress  owner,  ADVERTISER  9S20,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  lease,  with  option  of  buying,  a 
fully  equipped  poultry  fa-tn:  give  foil "  partic¬ 
ulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  9815,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


$500  TO  INVEST  in  going  poultry  farm,  by 
young  man.  single,  excellent,  experienced, 
modern  ponltryninn:  would  consider  working  cn 
shares.  ADVERTISER  9810,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  New 
York  State:  good  markets  close  by:  can  show 
earnings  at  creamery:  write  for  details. 
ADVERTISER  9811.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fifty-acre  farm.  P.  CHERRY, 
Clymer,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  ORCHARD  —  Superb  varieties:  two 
thousand  trees.  6  to  8  years;  other  fruits; 
buildings;  55  acres:  at  railroad  station:  $15,000: 
half  cash;  half  this  place  $7,500;  $5,000  cash. 
BOLLING  T  ILL,  Wayncsvillc.  N.  C. 

- u _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — To  lease  for  occupancy  May  1,  1922, 
a  place  of  about  5  acres  In  an  AmerVan  neigh¬ 
borhood;  must  lie  within  reasonable  distance  of 
high  school  and  railroad  station.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9818,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  15  to  20  acres:  small  four  or 
five-room  house:  preferably  Sullivan  or  Dela¬ 
ware  counties:  near  good  market:  nut  over 
$1,000.  ADVERTISER  9882,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXTRACTED  honey  delivered  3d  zone,  clover,  5 
lim.,  $1.25;  10  llis..  $2.15;  buckwheat,  5  lbs., 
$1.10;  10  lbs..  $1.90;  finest  quality.  H.  F.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  homemade  tatties,  nut  and  plain, 
all  flavors,  also  cream  chocolates,  at  $1.00 
for  box  of  3Vr  His.  net  weight;  postage  paid 
into  third  zone.  MRS.  R.  C.  MACKLEY, 
Brogueville,  Pa. 

- i 

ALFALFA  for  sale;  carload  lots.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


CAN  DEE— Two  sections,  for  sale;  $00;  crated, 
ready  to  ship.  BOX  113.  Petersburg,  Va. 


ORANGES — Tree  ripened,  direct  from  grower, 
packed  in  grove:  bushel  boxes.  $2.50:  grape¬ 
fruit,  $2.00;  send  remittance  with  order.  E.  K. 
WALKER,  Wauchula,  Fla. 


PURE  cane  syrup  illume  made),  90c  per  gallon. 
J.  W.  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


HONEY.  5-lb.  pail,  $1.25;  6  for  $7.20;  12  for 
$13.85;  delivered  in  3d  postal  zone.  E.  H. 
NIETSCHE  &  SON,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

HOME  KNIT  heavy  gray  virgin  wool  knee  caps, 
75c  a  pair:  send  measure  around  the  knee; 
socks.  $1  to  $1.25;  stockings,  $1.25  up.  MARY 
L.  CHURCH,  63  Pringle  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  new  50-lb,  carbite  lighting 
generator,  $160;  also  pipes  and  fixtures  fur 
12-room  house;  all  for  $220.  ADVERTISER 
9772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEAVY  ail  wool  hand  knit  socks,  pair  $1.00. 
,T.  DIXON,  Route  3.  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 


HOME-MADE  candy:  asortment  sent  on  receipt 
of  $1  to  MARGARET  RIDLEY'S  CANDY 
SHOP,  Hawley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover  extracted  lionev 
5-11).  pall,  $1.25:  10-11).  pail.  $2.25:  delivered 
to  3d  postal  zone.  NOAH  BORDXER,  Holgate  o 


WANTED — Hall  incubator,  5.(100-10.000  capacity 
WINONA  POULTRY  FARM.  Buslikill.  Pa.  ‘  ' 


INDIAN  RIVER  oranges  and  grapefruit;  finest 
grown  in  Florida:  a  must  desirable  gift  to 
anyone;  buy  direct  from  grower;  packed  in 
standard  size  box:  oranges,  $4.25;  grapefruit, 
$3.75;  assorted,  %  oranges,  V-  grapefruit.  $4  per 
box,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point:  cash  must  accom- 
pany  order;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEO.  S. 
MORI  KAMI.  Delray.  Fla. 


MAINE  apples:  ltockwoods,  fine  eating  and  bak 
ing;  Baldwins;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  $2.50 
ami  $1.50  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  Belgrade.  Me. 
ROCKWOOD  FARM. 


BLACK  walnuts,  $2  bushel,  express,  or  $2.70  by 
mail  prepaid;  guaranteed  good  meats.  U. 
SHUMWAY,  Hector,  N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted 
zone,  5-lb.  pall 
10-lb.  pail.  $2.10 
$8  each;  160-lb. 
and  10c  lb.  N. 
N.  Y. 


honey,  delivered  to  3d  postal 
clover,  $1.15:  buckwheat,  $1: 
and  $1.90;  60-lb.  can.  $9  and 
keg,  delivered  by  freight,  12c 
L.  STEVENS,  Venice  Center, 


WE  can  furnish  grapefruit  in  our  standard 
Golden  Russet  grade,  delivered  bv  boat  to  tile 
ports  of  Baltimore,  Md.:  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston.  Mass.,  two  or  more 
*  at  sa>ne  shipment  to  the  same  person 
at  $3  per  box;  terms,  check  with  order;  we  pre¬ 
pay  all  charges  to  the  ports  stated  above,  and 
shipments  can  he  marked  to  be  forwarded  by 
express  to  any  point  in  the  interior  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  States.  GEO.  B.  CELLON  N  W 
7th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  Miami,  Fla 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1513. 


$25  down  Starts  Electric  Light 

and  Power  to  You 

Read  how  to  turn  dark,  dismal,  dreary  winter  hours 

into  light,  cheerful,  profitable  ones 


PLENTY  of  light — in  the  house,  in  the  barn,  the 
yard,  the  dairy,  the  hen  houses,  the  out-buildings; 
plenty  of  light  for  feeding,  for  milking,  for  “slop¬ 
ping”  the  pigs,  for  getting  hay  from  the  mow,  corn 
from  the  crib,  meal  from  the  bins. 

Besides — plenty  of  power.  Power  for  running  water, 
for  grinding  feed,  sawing  wood,  sharpening  tools, 
milking,  separating,  churning,  washing,  ironing, 
vacuum  cleaning.  , 

DON’T  WAIT  ANY  LONGER 

This  winter,  get  busy  and  have  the  electric  lighting 
plant  that  you’ve  needed  and  wanted  so  long.  Be  as 
up-to-date  about  lighting  as  you  are  about  planting, 
haying  and  harvesting,  chicken-raising  and  dairying 
and  all  the  other  producing  details  of  your 
farming  business. 

$25  is  all  you  need  to  start  a  Columbian 
Electric  Light  and  Power  plant  on  its  way  to 
you  immediately.  No  long  waiting — we  will 
ship  one  at  once. 


Less  power  than  that 
rarely  need. 


/on  are  not  safe  with.  More  you’ll 


20  MINUTES  A  WEEK  KEEPS  IT  GOING 

Once  a  week  replenish  the  kerosene — the  fuel  that  runs  your 
Columbian;  just  apply  the  can — 

Once  in  a  while — experience  quickly  shows  you-  lubricate 
the  working-  parts  by  just  filling  the  crank  case — no  oil  holes 
or  grease  cups  to  bother  with — 

Once  a  month  fill  up  the  batteries — just  pour  in  a  little  water — 
Two  or  three  times  a  week  run  the  engine  to  recharge  tire 
batteries — just  press  a  button  and  forget  it. 

Is  that  much  to  do  to  obtain  strong,  bright  electric  light 
everywhere  you  need  it,  and  the  electric  power  to  run  any  of 
a  dozen  different  man-power  saving  machines? 

It's  even  easier  than  keeping  the  Ford  going,  isn’t  it? 

And  you’ve  never  seen  an  engine  start  off  prettier  in  your 
life.  F.ven  on  a  dead-cold  morning,  the  instant  you  press  the 
button,  your  Columbian  swings  right  into  her  steady  "putt-putt- 
pult.” 


SIMPLE  AS  A  ONE-CYLINDER  FORD 

Imagine  a  Ford  engine  with  only  one 
cylinder.  Pretty  easy  to  operate  and  take 
care  of — eh?  Well,  that’s  practically  what  a 
Columbian  is. 

Think  of  your  good  olu  Ford  engine,  run¬ 
ning  steadily  along,  year  in,  year  out,  seldom 
out  of  order  but  quickly  repaired  when  it  is 
—the  most  serviceable  machine  ever  built. 
Think  of  that,  and  you’ve  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  the  way  your  Columbian  ic  going  *o 
perform. 

LIGHT  AND  POWER  A-PLENTY  ALWAYS 

Your  good  old  Ford  always  came  across 
with  as  much  power  as  you  needed — and 
right  when  you  needed  it,  too. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  buying  as  little 
power  as  you  can  get  along  with  in  a  farm 
power  plant.  Buy  enough.  S  ou’ll  often  want 
to  connect  up  with  the  milker  just  when  most 
of  the  house  lights  are  on.  Or  grind  some 
feed  just  when  your  wife  has  the  electric 
iron  hitched  up. 

The  Columbian  is  made  in  the  size  that  best 
guarantees  plenty  of  light  and  power — 1,500  watts. 
We  consulted  the  preferences  of  12,000  farmers,  to 
determine  the  capacity  best  suited  to  their  needs 
and  found  that  90  per  cent,  require  a  plant  of  1,500 
watts. 

The  Columbian  supplies  enough  power  to  run  a 
circuit  of  40  brilliant  40-watt  electric  lamps.  Enough 
to  give  more  than  4  horse-power  on  the  belt.  Enough 
to  be  doing  several  important  jobs  at  one  time  with¬ 
out  using  up  your  batteries. 


Notice  how  compact, 
symmetrical  and  gen¬ 
erally  good-looking  a 
Columbian  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Plant 
is.  See  how  low  it 
stands,  with  plenty  of 
base  to  insure  solidity. 
All  parts  built  in — not 
just  fastened  on. 


NO  BIG  EXPENSE  BILLS 

The  Columbian  runs  by  kerosene — cheaper  than  gas,  and 
supplying  a  greater  number  of  heat  units.  A  few  cents’  worth 
per  week — less  than  you  use  to  fill  your  kerosene  lamps — is 
all  this  engfne  needs. 

And  repairs  never  worry  you,  either.  Suppose,  year  after 
next  your  Columbian  needs  new  piston  rings.  Do  you  have  to 
write  to  the  factory  and  sit  down  to  wait?  You  do  not.  You 
just  run  over  to  your  Ford  parts  man  and  gel  Ford  rings. 

Suppose  it’s  a  new  valve.  Same  thing.  An  easily  gotten 
Ford  valve,  does  the  trick. 

Even  if  it’s  a  connecting  rod  bearing — a  Ford  bearing  speed¬ 
ily  replaces  it. 

That’s  quick  enough,  isn’t  it?  And  it’s  economical  enough, 
too.  There's  no  excess  profit  on  Ford  repair  parts.  What’s 
more.  Ford  is  famous  for  best  materials — better,  it  is  said,  than 
go  into  many  of  the  cars  selling  for  big  figures. 

And  here’s  something  else — the  Columbian  has  been  so  sim- 
olitied  in  the  number  of  its  parts,  that  if  you  should  happen  to 
back  the  tractor  into  it  and  have  to  replace  all  its 
working  parts,  your  hill  probably  w  •■uldn’t  be 
over  $12. 

But  accidents  don't  happen  often  to  a  Columbian. 
It’s  a  sturdy,  well-made,  handsomely  made,  fully 
guaranteed  product  from  tlie  factory  of  a  concern 
that,  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  has  been  building 
high  grade  mechanical  apparatus. 

HOW  LONG  WOULD  A  FORD  LAST? 

If  your  good  old  Ford  were  driven  only  three 
times  a  week,  for  a  two-hour  drive,  over  a  jour- iS 
road,  how  long  would  it  last?  Wbv  ;  ...  grand- 
children  would  he  willino-  F  ., .eir  grandchildren. 

That  will  .  you  some  idea  of  how  long  your 
Columbian  will  last,  with  just  the  usual  care.  Doe., 
that  sound  like  the  expensive  investment  some  men 
think  a  lighting  and  power  plant  is  going  to  be? 

The  Columbian  is  certainly  economical. 

The  initial  cost  is  not  as  high  as  the  usual  equip¬ 
ment  rated  at  the  same 'capacity.  And  you  get  a  little 
more  light  and  much  more  power.  After  installation, 
it  is  cheaper  to  maintain  than  any  other  form  of 
light  and  power. 

WHY  PUT  IT  OFF  ANY  LONGER? 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  only  $25  starts  a 
Columbian  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant  from  the 
factory  to  you — immediately — -are  you  going  to  let 
your  family  go  through  another  of  those  dull,  dark, 
discouraging  winters,  when  your  home  and  your 
farm  buildings  could  be  bright  and  happy  and  busy 
the  whole  year  through? 

Arc  you  going  on  using  kerosene  lamps  and  lan¬ 
terns — with  all  the  work  of  cleaning,  trimming  and 
filling  them — when  you  could  he  rid  of  the  work, 
the  expense  and  the  dangerous  fire  risk  by  having  a 
Columbian? 

Are  you  going  on  pumping  and  carrying  your 
water  by  the  laborious  Bucketful,  when  you  can  so 
easily  have  running  water  in  the  house,  the  yard, 
the  barns — running  water  to  bathe  in,  to  wash  the 
clothes  and  the  dishes  in,  to  water  the  stock,  etc. — 
by  answering  this  advertisement? 

Is  your  wife  to  go  on  always  toiling  so  hard, 
when  the  work  of  washing,  ironing,  sweeping,  run¬ 
ning  the  sewing  machine  can  all  be  shortened  many 
iionrs,  and  made  pleasanter? 

Don’t  put  it  off  any  longer.  Sit  down  now  and 
fill  in  the  coupon.  It  will  lie  one  of  the  biggest 
tilings  you’ve  done  in  your  life,  for  the  farm  and 
for  the  family. 


Columbian  Electric 


LIGHT  AND  POWER 


C.  Y.  C.  MODEL 


“Simple  as  a  One-Cylinder  Ford” 


....  make  good  money 


To  Salesmen  and  Ambitious  Farm 
Boys 

In  reading  this  page  aren’t  you  struck  by 
the  big  need  there  is  for  a  lighting  and 
power  plant  that’s  simple  as  a  Ford T  Don’t 
you  see  the  big  selling  possibilities? 

The  Columbian’s  financial  opportunity  is 
without  limit!  Any  man  with  selling  in¬ 
stinct — and  especially  a  young  man  who  has 
actually  been  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and 
knows  wiiat  it  means  to  get  a  Columbian 
Plant  after  years  without  either  electric 
light  or  power — can  very  quickly  build  up 
an  income  of  $5,000  or  more  per  year — 
working  right  in  his  own  neighborhood. 

Exclusive  Distributor  Territory 

With  moderate  capital,  a  live  wire  who  is 
able  to  organize  a  sale.-,  force  can  secure, 
right  now,  exclusive  distributor  territory  of 
8  to  10  counties  and  build  up  a  permanent, 
highly  profitable  business  for  himself.  A 
distributor  will  make  anywhere  from 
$12,000  upwards  per  year. 

Wire  your  application,  following  it  with  a 
letter  stating  your  qualifications,  vour  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  territory  you  would  like  to 
control.  Address 

Sales  Manager,  Light  Plant  Dept., 
Columbian  Bronze  Corp. 

522  Fifth  Ave  -  -  New  York 


IF  YOU  LIKE  FIGURES— 

The  Columbian  plant  consists  of  engine,  generator  and  battery.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  specifications  give  all  the  details.  In  looking  them  over,  remember  your 
Ford  and  note  how  simply  the  engine  is  planned  and  constructed,  how-  easy  it 
is  to  keep  going. 


ENGINE 

Vertical,  single  cylinder,  water 
cooled,  4  cycle,  3  44"  bore,  4"  stroke 
4  II.  P.  Fitted  with  power  pulley. 
Height,  23".  Base,  33  by  22"  over  all. 
Weight,  425  lbs. 

Crankshaft — 1*4"  nickel  steel. 
Cam-Shaft — J4"  finished  machine 
steel,  hardened  and  ground. 

‘Main  Bearings — Babbit  lined. 

*Timer  Gears — Steel,  spiral  teeth. 
•Valves — 1J4"  with  hardened  steel 
stems. 

•Valve  Springs. 

•Valve  Spring  Clips. 

•Valve  Guides. 

•Valve  Push  Rods. 

•Valve  Push  Rod  Bushings. 

Cylinder. — Highest  grade  semi-steel. 
•Piston — Gray  iron — 3  rings. 

•Piston  Rings — Highest  grade  gray 
iron,  lapped  joint. 

‘Piston  Pin — Machine  steel,  hardened 
and  ground. 


Timer— Adjustable,  mounted,  on  ex¬ 
tended  cam-shaft. 

Flywheel  —  Enclosed  in  generator 
{•  e,  fan  blades  cast  on  to  cool 
f  ator. 

Cyi  Head — Easily  removable  for 
lion  and  cleaning. 

Cra;  ’  «se — Horizontally  split  on 
center  line  of  crankshaft. 

Oil  Gauge — Two  pet  cocks,  high  and 
low  level. 

Lubrication — Crank  case  splash  to  all 
bearings  and  moving  parts. 

GENERATOR 

Full  \'/  K.W.  (1500  watts)  40  volt, 
direct  current,  ball  bearing.  2  pole. 
A.  I.  E.  E.  Standard,  direct-con¬ 
nected. 

BATTERY 

16  Cell,  32  Volt,  Prest-O-Lite  sealed 
glass  jar  type.  128  Ampere  Hour, 
specially  designed  for  isolated  lighting 
plant  service. 


Working  parts  interchangeable  with  Ford  engine  parts. 
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MAIL  THIS  TODAY 


COLUMBIAN  BRONZE  CORP., 

522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “HOW 
TO  JUDGE  A  LIGHT  AND  POWER 
PLANT,”  also  full  information  regarding 
the  Columbian  and  details  of  your  offer  to 
ship  me  a  Columbian  Plant  on  payment  of 
I  $25.  Tell  me  how  a  Columbian  can  reduce 

•  my  lire  risks,  increase  my  hens’  laying  ca¬ 

pacity,  increase  the  sales  value  of  my  prop- 
I  erty,  let  me  accomplish  more  work  with 

fewer  hands,  and  give  me  a  hundred  other 
advantages  1  do  not  now  enjoy. 

I 
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I  Name  . 
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l  State  . 

I  Advcrtittmcnt  by  Churchitl-Uatl  Inc.,  New  i  tr'c 
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